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First  Day. 

Saturday,  28th  May  1892. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  KG.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G. C.S.I. 
The  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playpair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
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Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Principal  G.  H.  Rene-all,  M.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


T.  E.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


1.  (Ghai/rmom.)  I  think  you  are  connected  with  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Science? — Yes.  I  am 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

2.  Have  you  read  the  proposed  Charter  of  the  Gresham 
University  ? — I  have. 

3.  I  must  first  of  all  ask  you  whether  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  a  teaching 
university  for  London  ? — I  am. 

4.  You  are  a  warm  advocate  of  the  scheme  ? — I  am  a 
warm  advocate  of  it. 

5.  And  you  have  been  for  some  time  ? — I  have. 

6.  Do  you  think  that,  roughly  speaking,  this  proposed 
Charter  is  calculated  to  meel  the  requirements  of  the 
public  in  that  direction  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Charter  as 
it  stands  is  calculated  to  meet  those  requirements. 

7.  Would  your  objections  really  go  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter — to  the  general  principle  that  is  involved 
in  it — or  only  to  matters  of  detail  ? — My  objections  are 
fundamental. 

8.  I  suppose  you  mean  you  do  not  approve  of  the 
Union  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  College  and 
King's  College  as  a  starting  point?— Not  if  carried  out 
in  the  way  that  is  suggested. 

9.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  your  views  would  be 
as  to  the  teaching  University  ?— Speaking  broadly,  I 
should  like  to  see  established  in  London  a  university 
which  in  effect  would  be  a  teaching  university,  in  which 
the  existing  London  University  should  have  added  to  it 
a  strong  professorial  body. 

10.  Your  objection  then  being  strongly  against  the 
whole  of  the  scheme  which  is  immediately  before  us,  I 


suppose  you  would  not  care  very  much  to  object  to 
matters  of  detail  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

11.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  at  any  length 
you  please  with  regard  to  your  reasons  for  objecting  to 
the  plan  that  is  before  us.  I  understand  you  would 
prefer  some  plan  in  which  the  University  of  London 
took  a  leading  part,  so  altered  as  to  have  teaching 
powers  ? — Substantially  that. 

12.  Supposing  this  were  found  impossible — that  they 
were  not  willing  or  not  able  to  Undertake  this,  or  to 
agree  among  themselves  in  any  scheme  which  would 
undertake  this — then  would  you  be  prepared  to  consider 
as  an  alternative  the  scheme  that  is  put  before  us  ? — ■ 
Certainly.  I  think  that  it  is  better  than  absolutely 
nothing. 

13.  Then  your  objection  to  this  scheme  as  a  whole 
comes  simply  and  solely  from  your  preference  for  some- 
thing in  which  the  University  of  London  would  take 
a  lead  ? — It  comes  primarily  from  the  fact  that  I  think 
the  scheme  before  us  is  a  partial  and  inadequate  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  I  think  also  this  scheme  would 
bring  about  a  very  serious  practical  injustice  to  the 
University  of  Loudon  as  it  exists. 

14.  Supposing  the  University  of  London  to  be  out  of 
the  question  altogether,  is  there  any  other  scheme  which 
you  would  prefer  to  the  one  that  is  before  us  P — I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  possibly  have  an  adequate  sdlu- 
tion  of  the  question,  if  the  London  University  is  left 
out  of  it. 

15.  Are  there  any  questions  as  to  the  details— the 
Constitution  of  the  Council,  the  Faculties,  or  the 
Boards  of  Studies,  or  anything  else  in  this  Charter— 
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which  you  would  wish  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ?— No, 
think  not 

16.  You  have  no  practical  recommendation  to  make  I 
sup]  ose  ? — No. 

17.  {Lord  Beay.)  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  a  Faculty  of  Science  ? — Certainly. 

18.  And  you  would  also  be  in  favour  of  a  Board  of 
Studies  ? — Yes. 

19.  Appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  Science  V— Certainly. 

20.  Would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  an  examination 
which  should  test  the  proficiency  of  students  to  attend 
the  higher  teaching  which  would  obviously  be  given  in 
such  a  Faculty  of  Science  ?— A  primary  examination  or 
a  final  examination,  do  you  mean  ? 

21.  An  entrance  examination  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should.  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  should  re- 
commend anything  in  the  nature  of  a  matriculation 
examination,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

22  That  is  what  I  mean.  Then  how  would  you 
regulate  the  admission  of  students  to  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  ?  What  guarantees  would  you  require  for 
the  previous  knowledge  obtained  by  students,  qualifying 
them  to  derive  benefit  from  the  lectures?— No  other 
guarantees  than  we  have  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science 
where  we  profess  to  give,  for  example,  the  highest 
instruction  in  chemistry. 

23.  There  is  no  guarantee  for  the  attainment  of  any 
previous  general  culture  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

24.  Therefore  they  are  admitted  to  the  teaching  of 
specific  subjects  without  any  testing  of  their  previous 
education  ? — Not  any  direct  testing,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  we  require  the 
intending  student  to  lodge  with  the  Begistrar  a  state- 
ment— and  a  pretty  detailed  statement,  too— of  his 
previous  course  of  instruction,  the  training  he  has  had, 
the  schools  he  has  been  at,  the  subjects  he  has  taken 
up,  and  any  honours  or  degrees  he  has  acquired  ;  and, 
if  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  that  statement  that  the 
boy  is  not  fitted  to  come,  we  do  not  admit  him.  But 
that  is  the  only  test  we  impose. 

25.  You  discourage  the  attendance  of  those  whom 
you  do  not  think  well  qualified  p— Certainly. 

26.  How  do  you  think  the  professors  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London  should  be  appointed  P— Ulti- 
mately. I  suppose  they  should  be  appointed  by  a  body 
in  which  the  professors  should  have  a  very  considerable 
say.  Of  course  if  you  ask  me  how  in  the  outset  such 
professors  should  be  appointed,  that  is  to  say,  suppos- 
ing you  are  creating  the  University  that  I  contem- 
plate, that  is  another  question.  But  eventually  I  think 
the  professors  ought  to  be  appointed  in  the  University 
practically  by  the  University.  The  University  should 
be  not,  of  course,  exclusively,  but  very  largely,  in  the 
hands  of  the  professorial  body. 

27.  Largely  but  not  entirely  ? — Yes,  largely  but  not 
entirely. 

28.  You  would  admit  an  outside  element  ?— Certainly, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  that. 

29.  What  amount  of  influence  are  you  prepared  to 
give  to  what  is  called  in  Scotch  universities  the  extra- 
mural element? — I  would  encourage  that.  I  would 
recognise  the  work  done  by  extra-mural  teaching.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  a  body  of  teachers  con- 
nected with  the  University  like  the  privat-docenten  in  a 
German  University. 

30  With  regard  to  the  leading  difference  between  the 
German  system  and  tbe  French  system,  of  which  you 
are  perhaps  aware,  in  the  German  Universities  they 
exhaust  the  various  curricula  of  scientific  teaching  ;  they 
go  as  far  as  you  can  go.  In  France  they  have  special 
institutions  for  the  higher  teaching.  Would  you  be 
in  favour  of  the  new  London  University  absorbing  the 
whole  of  the  teaching,  and  also  research,  or  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  making  a  division  and  having  special 
institutions  as  they  do  in  France  ? — I  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  French  system.  I  am,  however,  a 
German  student,  that  is,  I  have  been  educated  at  two 
German  Universities,  and  I  have  some  little  knowledge 
of  their  procedure.  I  should  like  to  see  much  that 
there  is  in  the  German  system  in  this  new  University. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  German  system  which, 
I  think,  might  be  very  advantageously  incorporated  in 
the  new' University  system. 


31.  Would  you  like  to  secure  to  the  professors  and 
students  manifold  opportunities  for  research  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

32.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Leaving,  as  I  think  we  may, 
on  one  side  the  relation  of  the  new  teaching  University 
to  the  present  Examining  Board,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  how  far  you  think  the  Boyal  College  of  Science 
should  form  a  part  of  the  new  teaching  University,  and 
Avhat  in  your  view  would  be  best  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
interests  of  the  University,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the 
interests  of  the  Department  ? — The  fusion  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Science  into  any  such  scheme  as  may  be 
contemplated  would  have  veiy  considerable  difficulties. 

33.  Would  you  first  state  the  advantages  to  the  two 
sides,  and  the  drawbacks  afterwards.  I  will  first  ask 
you  if  you  do  see  any  advantages  ? — Certainly  in  the 
interests  of  education  generally  I  do  see  some  advan- 
tages. It  would  be  no  doubt  a  very  considerable 
advantage,  especially  to  the  higher  instruction,  that  the 
prospective  graduate  or  student  of  the  University  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  in  such  laboratories  as 
we  have,  and  as  we  hope  to  have,  in  association  with  the 
Boyal  College  of  Science  ;  and  he  would  also  have  the 
opportunity  of  familiarising  himself  with  the  scientific 
collections  which  we  have  in  connexion  with  the  Boyal 
College  of  Science,  which  are  very  large  and  important. 

34.  If  I  understand  you,  you  think  it  is  not  practically 
possible  to  have  equally  well-equipped  laboratories  and 
museums  for  the  new  University.  You  think  that  to 
have  two  institutions  in  London,  as  well  equipped  for 
the  higher  teaching  and  research  as  the  Boyal  College 
of  Science,  is  now.  You  think  that  to  re-duplicate  the 
apparatus  is  not,  perhaps,  desirable,  and  is  not,  at  any 
rate,  practicable.  Is  that  your  view  ? — There  would  be 
nothing  impracticable  about  it.  It  would  be  a  mere 
question  of  cost. 

35.  The  cost  would  be  very  great  ? — The  cost  would 
be  very  great,  and  as  regards  the  museum  I  should 
think  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  Univer- 
sity ever  to  hope  to  have  such  a  collection  as  we  have. 

36.  That  is  an  advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  University,  that  it  would  obtain  access  to  a  museum 
and  apparatus  which  it  cannot  hope  to  gain  otherwise  ? 
— That  is  one  great  advantage. 

37.  Is  there  any  other  advantage  from  that  point  of 
view  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  special 
advantage.  There  need  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
any  teacher  of  university  rank  would  teach  his  science, 
chemistry,  for  example,  quite  as  effectively  as  I  do. 

38.  I  may  refer,  perhaps,  to  a  book  written  by 
Professor  Pearson,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Boyal 
College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  is  a  useful  insti- 
tution, but  with  non-academic  aims.  I  want  to  ask 
you  this  :  assuming  the  Department  to  have  certain 
aims,  which  I  will  not  call  non-academic,  but  which 
are  not  prima  facie  academic,  do  you  think  that  with  a 
view  to  the  realisation  of  those  aims  it  would  gain 
from  being  connected  with  the  University  in  any  way  ? 

 I  do  not  quite  understand  the  phrase  "  non-academic 

aims  "  as  applied  to  our  place,  because  if  you  test  us  by 
our  results,  we  can  show  that  we  do  quite  as  much  as 
any  existing  London  college  in  realising  those  academic 
aims,  at  least  as  regards  science.  For  example,  our  men 
frequently  present  themselves  to  the  only  test  of  an 
academic  kind  which  is  open  to  them,  namely,  the 
examinations  of  the  existing  University  of  London.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  our  men  not  only  pass  these 
examinations  but  pass  them  with  distinction. 

39.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  change  the  form  of 
the  question.  As  engaged  in  working  in  the  Depart- 
ment, do  you  see  any  advantages,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  your  own  work,  in  the  association  with  the  new 
University,  or  are  the  advantages  that  you  see  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  new  University  ? — Looking  at  it 
entirely  from  my  own  point  of  view,  I  do  not  know 
that  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  I  should  be  in  any  way 
bettered,  and  I  cannot  see  that  my  students,  except 
indirectly,  would  be  very  much  bettered,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  with  the 
University. 

40.  The  work  would  go  on  as  before,  neither  better 
nor  worse  ? — Precisely. 

41.  There  would  be  no  difference  ? — There  would  bo 
no  difference. 

42.  I  believe  that  the  work  on  which  you  are  engaged 
consists  of  two  parts,  teaching,  and  an  elaborate  organi- 
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sation  for  conducting  examinations  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  it  does. 

43.  How  far  do  you  conceive  that  those  two  parts  are 
closely  connected  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  the  teaching 
organisation  came  in  the  examining  system  would  have 
to  come  in  too,  or  could  the  teachers  come  in  and 
become  a  part  of  the  University,  and  the  examination 
system  still  be  conducted  by  the  Government  Depart- 
ment as  before  ? — The  two  systems  are  quite  distinct. 
"We  are  not  examiners  by  virtue  of  being  professors,  nor 
are  we  professors  by  virtue  of  being  examiners.  Our 
two  functions  are  quite  distinct.  We  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  appointed  from  year  to  year  as  examiners.  "We 
are  invited,  in  fact,  each  year  to  undertake  the  work  of 
examination,  and  it  is  quite  within  our  power  as  pro- 
fessors to  say  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  us  to  accept  that 
particular  invitation.  If  I  understand  your  question 
rightly,  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  my  work  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  would  necessarily 
be  interfered  with  if  I  came  into  the  University,  nor 
do  I  see  that  my  work  as  an  examiner  in  connexion  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  would  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  it. 

44.  There  would  be  no  reason  why  the  College  as  a 
teaching  body  should  not  come  in,  and  the  whole  of  the 
examination  system  remain  in  the  Department  as  it 
did  before  ? — There  might  be  difficulties.  Of  course, 
a  considerable  fraction  of  our  students  is  brought  to  us 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  system  of  examina- 
tion. In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  very  best  students 
we  have  are  men  who  have  been  selected  for  us  by 
this  examination  system.  All  the  State-aided  students, 
for  example,  who  are  sent  up  from  various  centres, 
are  chosen  simply  on  their  standing  in  these  various 
departmental  examinations.  These  men  constitute  very 
nearly  half  of  the  men  we  have  to  teach.  Therefore, 
assuming  we  came  in,  the  University  might  possibly 
very  considerably  affect  that  class  of  students — that  is, 
affect  our  getting  that  class  of  students. 

45.  I  think  we  have  now  come  to  the  drawbacks  and 
difficulties,  and  perhaps  it  would  save  time  if  I  asked 
you  to  turn  to  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  combination 
and  state  to  us  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
overcome  if  you  came  into  the  new  University  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  in  a  word,  or  in  two  or  three  words,  to  say 
whet  the  difficulties  would  be.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  departmental  difficulties.  There  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  over  the  machinery  of  a  Government 
Department.  But,  looking  at  it  simply  from  the  educa- 
tional side,  that  is,  looking  at  it  purely  as  a  matter  of 
teaching,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  are  any  in- 
superable difficulties.  There  are  difficulties,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  not  of  an  insuperable  character. 

46.  I  suppose  if  the  teaching  body  became  a  part  of 
the  University,  the  Faculty  or  Board  of  Study  to  which 
they  belonged  would  claim  a  control  over  them  which 
might  be  thought  very  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
control  of  the  Department.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  freedom  required  for  the  University  would  interfere 
with  the  control  required  by  the  Government.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  drawback  ? — No  doubt  our  whole 
system  would  have  to  be  more  or  less  modified,  and 
that  might  introduce  difficulties.  Our  present  system 
we  owe  primarily  to  Professor  Huxley.  Defining  it  in 
a  word,  it  is  that  we  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  that  is  to 
say,  our  men  are  not  taking  a  great  many  classes  at  once. 
All  the  men  who  enter  the  place  proceed  at  once 
to  chemistry,  and  they  work  almost  exclusively  at 
chemistry  and  mathematics  during  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  their  first  year.  Then  they  go  on  to  physics  and 
continue  their  mathematics.  Then  in  their  second  year 
they  go  on  to  mechanics,  and  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  to  biology  or  geology.  In  the  third  year  they 
specialise  on  some  one  branch  of  science  which  they 
wish  to  take  up.  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  it. 
That  is  a  system  of  instruction  which  is  thought  very 
good  in  the  Department,  but  which  the  University 
authorities  might  not  think  desirable,  and  that  might 
bring  them  into  conflict. 

47.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  Lord  Eeay  referred. 
I  was  not  quite  sure  when  you  spoke  of  the  absence  of 
any  test  of  what  I  may  call  general  culture  in  the  case 
of  the  students  who  came  to  you  in  the  way  of  national 
scholarships,  whether  you  thought  it  desirable  for  the 
work  your  are  now  doing  in  the  country,  not  to  im- 
pose such  a  test,  or  whether  you  meant  to  go  further 
and  thought  it  desirable  that  the  new  University  should 
not  impose  any  tests   of  the  kind  as  a  condition  of 
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entering  for  its  degrees  and  prizes.  Of  course  there  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
might  be  a  considerable  difficulty  if  what  was  thought  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
desirable  for  the  national  scholars  was  not  thought  desir-  F.R.S. 

able  for  the  others  ?— As  regards  our  students,  I  think   

our  experience  shows  that  those  whom  we  chiefly  value,    28  May  1892. 

and  who  are  selected  for  us  by  this  system  of  pre-   

liminary'  examination,  are  usually  lads  of  considerable 
capacity  and  of  fairly  wide  general  reading  ;  and  if  they 
do  ultimately  devote  themselves  to  some  one  branch  of 
science  they  usually  take  up  also  literary  subjects.  As 
a  rule  they  are  not  by  any  means  a  narrow  or  specialised 
type.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  many  of  my 
most  distinguished  students  are  fairly  good  linguists. 
They  have  also  considerable  literary  ability,  and  they 
sttpplement  their  incomes  by  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
journalistic  work  apart  from  scientific  work.  These  men 
have  had  no  matriculation  test — no  test  of  mere  general 
attainments — and,  speaking  generally,  and  as  a  past 
examiner  of  the  University  of  London  and  other  places, 
I  have  not  much  faith  in  matriculation  examinations.  I 
think  they  are  in  many  cases  great  stumbling-blocks, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  may  have  are  altogether 
incommensurate  with  the  difficulties  they  present. 

48.  Then  I  understand  that,  speaking  from  the  Uni- 
versity point  of  view,  you  would  think  it  desirable  to  let 
your  students  obtain  the  degrees  and  compete  for  the 
prizes  without  any  further  test  than  that  which  they 
now  go  through  ? — I  think  they  might  do  as  they  do  in 
a  German  University.    It  is  not  wanted  there. 

49.  In  the  German  Universities  I  thought  they  imposed 
a  rather  severe  test  of  previous  study.  Is  that  not  so  ? 
—Speaking  as  a  Heidelberg  and  a  Bonn  student,  I 
never  passed  through  any  introductory  examination. 

50.  I  thought  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
foreigners  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

51.  {Mr.  Bendall.)  Surely  the  normal  tiling  is  that 
students  should  pass  through  an  examination  p — But  is 
not  that  a  mere  leaving  examination  in  the  schools  ? 

52.  Yes,  but  it  means  having  passed  the  premier,  which 
is  quite  equal  to  the  matriculation  ? — But  it  is  not 
imposed,  I  believe  by  the  University. 

(Mr.  Bendall.)  I  think  it  is  a  condition  for  ordinary 
German  students. 

53.  (Sir  Lyon  Play/air.)  In  saying  that  you  funda- 
mentally object  to  the  draft  Gresham  Charter  as  being 
an  inadequate  solution  of  the  whole  question,  would 
you  tell  us  a  little  as  to  what  you  mean  by  thinking  it  an 
inadequate  solution  ? — In  the  first  place  I  do  not  think 
a  mere  federal  University,  which  of  course  this  Charter 
contemplates,  is  the  most  effective  or  the  most  adequate 
solution  of  the  question.  Further,  I  object  to  the  thing 
because  I  imagine  it  to  be  a  practical  wrong  to  the 
existing  University  of  London.  The  effect  of  it  will  be 
that  if  any  competitive  institution  of  the  kind  here 
contemplated  ii  set  up  in  London  all  the  collegiate 
students  of  the  University  of  London  would  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  new  University,  and  the  exist- 
ing University  of  London  will  practically  have  to  depend 
upon  non-academic  students,  that  is  to  say,  upon  those 
who  are  simply  sent  through  its  portals  by  the  corre- 
spondence classes  and  by  the  coaches  and  crammers 
and  that  style  of  peojole.  Therefore,  the  effect  would  be 
to  greatly  lower  the  value  of  the  London  degree  and  the 
status  of  the  London  graduate,  and  I  fail  to  see  why 
the  London  Uhiversity  as  it  exists  should  have  earned 
such  a  fate  as  that. 

54.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  Charter  or  in  the 
small  amount  of  funds  which  the  Gresham  body  pro- 
bably brings  into  the  scheme  of  the  University — a  few 
thousands  a  year — as  at  all  representing  the  great 
expenditure  which  is  now  found  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  larger  universities  abroad?— I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

55.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Take  the  instance  of  the 
Strasborg  University  in  a  small  town.  We  know  that 
efficient  university  buildings  with  properly  equipped 
laboratories  there  cost  about  700,000Z. ;  and  that  eveu 
in  that  small  town  40,000Z.  to  45,000/!.  a  year  is  neces- 
sary for  its  maintenance.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the 
funds  and  in  the  organisation  of  this  Gresham  Charter 
that  would  meet  the  creation  of  a  university  worthy  of 
London  ? — No,  certainly  not.  They  could  not  possibly 
on  such  a  basis  of  income  as  is  there  set  out  establish 
anything  approaching  to  the  Strasborg  University  in 
comprehensiveness  or  style  of  equipment. 

56.  What  do  you  consider  from  the  modern  experi- 
ence are  the  functions  of  a  university  ?   May  I  take  this 
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T.  E.  Thorpe,  in  the  first  place :  do  you  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    the  creator  of  higher  knowledge  as  well  as  the  store- 
F.R.8.        house  of  higher  knowledge  ?— Certainly,  its  function  are 

■   to  create  as  well  as  to  store. 

-8  May  I89-.       gr^  And  what  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  ? — Well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  museums,  among  other-things. 

58.  Which  are  enormously  expensive  ? — Yes,  which 
are  expensive. 

59.  Have  the  existing  institutions,  such  as  King's 
College  and  University  College,  laboratories  of  sufficient 
equipment  in  the  modern  ideas  of  a  great  university  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

60.  Has  the  London  University  at  the  present 
moment  any  such  equipment  ? — No. 

61.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  university  worthy  of  Lon- 
don is  to  be  created  in  any  way  it  is  desirable  to  have 
two  competing  institutions  rather  than  one  which  Par- 
liament might  be  inclined  to  support  liberally  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  have  one  which 
would  be  liberally  endowed  and  supported. 

62.  Can  you  conceive  the  idea  of  Parliament  saying, 
' '  We  have  established  a  London  University,  and  now 
' '  there  is  about  to  be  established  the  Gresham  Univer- 
"  sity,"  and  that  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  vote 
money  to  both  institutions  acting  in  one  sense  as  rivals 
to  each  other  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  that,  inasmuch 
as  Parliament  has  conceded  the  principle  of  State  aid 
to  the  existing  place,  it  might  legitimately  be  asked  if 
the  reformed  institution  continued  to  exercise  its  pre- 
sent functions  to  supplement  the  aid  which  it  gives  as 
far  as  necessary. 

63.  For  the  development  of  existing  institutions  if 
they  were  under  one  University  also  ? — Quite  so,  if  they 
were  absorbed  into  one  University. 

64.  AVhen  yon  said  you  thought  the  London  Univer- 
sity should  have  a  strong  teaching  professoriat,  I 
suppose  you  meant  by  that  that  the  existing  professors 
of  such  'institutions  as  King's  College  and  University 
College,  and  the  medical  colleges,  should  have  existing 
recognised  rights,  but  that  the  new  professors  appointed 
should  be  with  the  full  approval  of  the  University 
Avhich  controls  the  whole  ?— I  think  that,  whilst  I  would 
give  the  University  the  freest  possible  hand,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  they'  might  fairly  well  take  the  whole 
collegiate  teaching  staff  of  the  metropolis  at  present 
existing  as  the  foundation  of  their  new  professorial 
staff. 

65.  Do  you  think  that  in  well-ei  juipped  colleges  the 
professors  should  recommend  the  new  professors  to  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  University  should  have  a 
power  of  veto  if  it  did  not  approve  ? — If  the  colleges 
must  be  retained  I  think  it  is  desirable. 

66.  Have  the  German  Universities  generally  a  much 
larger  conception  of  university  life  than  we  have  in  tliis 
country  ?— I  venture  to  think  so,  speaking  with  all  due 
deference. 

67.  Especially  with  regard  to  new  subjects  of  physical 
and  natural  science  ?— That  is  my  impression. 

68.  And  that  the  amount  of  money  which  the  State 
gives  in  support  of  these  Universities  is  very  much  larger 
than  the  State  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  in  this 
country  ?— Certainly. 

69.  You  said  you  would  prefer  the  existing  London 
University  to  the  proposed  separate  Gresham  University. 
You  do  not  mean  the  London  University  as  it  at  present 

exists  ?  No.    Of  course  I  think  the  London  University 

as  it  at  present  exists  is  in  some  respects  an  anomaly. 
It  is  not  a  university  in  our  sense  of  the  term. 

70.  It  is  an  examining  board  ?— Yes,  it  is  an  examin- 
ing board. 

71.  I  suppose  it  must  entirely  alter  its  character  and 
become  a  teaching  University  if  it  is  to  be  the  only 
University  for  London?— Yes,  it  must  entirely  alter  its 
character,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  add  to  its  present 
functions.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  very 
material  alteration  in  its  existing  work.  It  would  simply 
add  to  its  existing  duties  that  of  teaching  in  London. 

72.  Supposing  it  adopted  the  teaching  in  London, 
there  are  precedents  for  its  examining  outside  London 
altogether.  For  instance,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  teaching  University,  but 
it  opens  its  degrees  to  those  who  come  from  places 
outside,  although  not  many  come  ?— Quite  so. 

73.  Do  you  think  the  London  University  should  act 
in  the  same  way  ?— Certainly. 


74.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  With  regard  to  the  preli- 
minary test  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask.  You  told 
us  you  have  a  record  of  previous  work  from  the  persons 
who  apply  for  admission,  and  that  you  dissuade  (I  forget 
your  word)  those  whose  previous  attainments  do  not 
seem  sufficient.  Have  you  any  power  to  exclude  ? — 
Practically  we  have  power.  At  present  we  have  only 
accommodation  for  about  300  men  in  the  place,  and 
we  have  more  applications  than  we  can  accede  to.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  for  us  simply  to  take  the  best,  or  what 
appear  to  be  the  best  men  upon  such  records  as  they 
produce. 

75.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  understand  you  con- 
template a  university,  the  governing  body  of  which 
would  consist  of  a  Board  of  Examination  such  as  at 
present  exists,  and  a  Board  of  Study,  which  would  have 
control  over  the  appointment  of  professors  and  the 
control  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 

76.  You  have  also  told  us  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive  any  incorporation  of  the  Science  School  at 
South  Kensington  with  such  a  body  as  that  ? — Of  the 
whole  Department,  yes. 

77.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  annex  or  absorb  the 
professors  in  such  an  institution? — Yes,  it  might  be 
possible.    There  is  no  absolute  or  insuperable  difficulty. 

78.  As,  for  example,  by  giving  them  the  title  of 
professor  and  placing  them  on  the  Board  of  Study  ? — 
Quite  so. 

79.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  University  would  have 
to  regulate  the  curricula  so  strictly  that  that  would 
interfere  with  the  curricula  of  the  Science  School? — 
It  might  no  doubt  make  a  very  profound  alteration  in 
our  present  system.  It  might  not  be  possible,  I  mean 
to  say,  for  the  University  student  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  our  existing  system.  He  might  be  required  to 
take  up  more  subjects,  and  therefore  he  could  not  give 
that  exclusive  attention  to  one  subject  at  a  time  which 
our  system  demands. 

80  Do  the  three  years  of  scientific  study  which  you 
refer  to  here  in  your  evidence  constitute  really  an 
academical  course  which  could  be  compared  to  three 
years'  scientific  study  in  other  universities  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

81.  Sufficiently  complete  ? — Yes. 

82.  You  stated  just  now  that  at  University  College  and 
King's  College  there  was  no  sufficient  provision  fox- 
academic  teaching.  Did  you  mean  that  to  be  a  general 
observation  or  did  you  only  mean  that  in  some  depart- 
ments the  provision  was  insufficient  ? — I  had  rather  in 
my  mind  what  I  understood  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  was 
directly  referring  to,  namely,  the  question  of  laboratories. 
I  think  he  laid  special  stress  on  laboratory  equipment. 

83.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  some  departments 
the  plant  which  exists  is  adequate  for  any  academical 
purposes? — I  think  the  equipment  of  the  London 
colleges  is  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the 
equipment,  for  instance,  at  Strasbourg,  which  was  the 
instance  cited  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  It  is  perfectly 
contemptible  as  compared  with  that. 

84.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Assuming  some  such  single  uni- 
versity as  you  contemplate,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  how 
a  collection  can  be  rendered  practicable  partly  in  rela- 
tion to  students  and  partly  in  relation  to  professors. 
With  regard  to  discipline  of  students  Avould  you  entrust 
the  University,  that  is  to  say,  some  board  of  the 
University,  with  arranging  the  curricula  for  students  ? — 
Yes. 

85.  And  would  you  empower  them  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  students  on  this  curricula  ? — I  am 
not  quite  clear  what  I  should  do  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. 

86.  Does  any  such  poAver  exist  in  your  own  college 
of  compelling  the  attendance  of  students  as  indispensable 
for  attaining  any  sort  of  stamp — degree  stamp  or  other 
stamp  ? — It  does,  but  mainly  as  a  matter  of  public 
audit ;  that  is  to  say,  our  officers  dispense  public  money, 
and  inasmuch  as  many  of  our  students  are  paid,  that  is 
are  subsidized  by  the  State  it  naturally  follows  that 
attendance  is  insisted  on. 

87.  Would  you  shrink  from  giving  the  board  of 
faculty  the  power  of  enforcing  some  such  attendance 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  degree  ? — They  might  have  it 
indirectly,  but  my  own  practical  experience — speaking 
as  a  German  student — is  that  the  men  get  on  very  well 
without  any  compulsion.  Those  who  mean  to  work, 
work,  and  those  who  do  not  mean  to  work  will  not  work, 
and  no  compulsion  of  the  kind  contemplated  will  make 
them  work. 
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88.  And  do  they  all  attain  a  degree  ? — No,  a  very 
small  fraction  proceed  to  a  degree. 

89.  Does  non-attendance  invalidate  a  degree  ? — Not 
at  all. 

90.  To  whom  woidd  yon  think  of  entrusting  the 
regulation  of  the  curricula — to  a  single  professor  or  to 
some  joint  board  or  faculty  ?— To  a  Board  of  Studies. 

91.  Of  which  the  professor  naturally  would  be  one  ? — 
Certainly. 

92.  Would  you  foresee  any  difficulty  in  students 
attending  different  courses  at  different  institutions, 
assuming  several  to  be  connected  with  the  University  ? — 
None  but  the  geographical  difficulty — the  fact  that  they 
might  be  at  an  inconveniently  wide  distance  apart.  If 
they  were  tolerably  near  together  I  should  not  see  any 
difficulty. 

93.  With  regard  to  professors,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
few  practical  questions.  The  status  of  a  professor  woidd 
be  that  of  a  member  of  a  faculty.  Would  there  be  a 
difficulty  in  having  two  or  three  University  professors 
in  the  same  subject  at  different  institutions  ? — In  the 
same  faculty  do  you  mean  ? 

94.  I  mean,  for  instance,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  another  at  University 
College.  Do  you  think  that  would  create  difficulties, 
leaving  alternative  courses  open  to  the  student  and  equal 
professors  at  the  University  Boards  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  necessarily  create  difficulty,  because  I  should 
imagine  that  if  such  a  fusion  took  place  as  I  contemplate 
the  work  of  those  professors  would  be  systematized  and 
they  would  all  have  their  special  departments  of  their 
particular  science  to  concern  themselves  with.  They 
would  not  all  be  teaching  the  same  thing,  but  each  would 
be  teaching  his  own  department  of  it. 

95.  Toix  referred  to  an  elective  board  partly  academic 
and  partly  of  exterior  nominees.  What  about  the  regu- 
lation of  a  professor's  duties  ?  Would  you  entrust  that 
in  any  sense  to  the  board  ? — Certainly,  I  would  entrust 
that  to  the  board  that  elected  him. 

96.  And  tenure  no  doubt  similarly  ? — Yes,  in  the  same 
way. 

97.  Now  only  one  other  point,  which  is  on  a  different 
subject.  Assuming  that  the  London  University  should 
superadd  teaching  work  to  the  present  examining  work, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  identical 
examinations  for  its  own  taught  students  and  students  in 
other  colleges,  or  should  you  make  a  double  set  of 
papers  ? — I  should  not  like  to  see  a  double  set  of  papers 
instituted,  but  I  should  think  the  papers  might  be  so 
drawn  up  that  a  sufficient  number  of  questions,  and  a 
sufficient  latitude  hi  the  type  of  questions,  might  be 
allowed,  as  to  comprehend  what  might  be  legitimately 
taught.  Confining  myself  to  chemistry,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  setting  a  paper  on  any  branch 
of  chemistry  which  would  be  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  overtake  anything  which  might  be  taught  whatever 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  teacher  might  be. 

98.  Would  a  University  professor  naturally  and 
always  be  one  of  the  examiners,  or  would  there  be,  as  at 
present,  examiners  appointed  outside  ? — What  I  think 
would  be  best, considering  the  functions  of  the  University, 
is  this.  As  it  is  to  be  an  Imperial  University  as  well  as 
a  Metropolitan  University,  it  might  be  desirable  that 
the  external  examiners  should  not  be  London  teachers, 
but  that  the  University  professors,  or  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity professors  should  always  bu  an  examiner.  Two 
or  three  of  them  who  might  be  University  professors 
might  take  the  duty  in  turn,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
a  representative  of  some  distinguished  provincial  col- 
lege as  an  external  examiner. 

99.  At  what  stage  do  you  think  there  should  bo 
identity  of  papers?  when  do  you  think  this  most  im- 
portant—at the  earlier  stages  or  at  the  final  degree 
stage,  or  is  it  equally  important  throughout  ?— In  the 
final  degree  stage  I  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the 
procedure  of  the  London  University  system,  which 
would  allow  of  the  man  getting  his  final  degree  on  the 
capacity  he  has  shown  for  doing  original  work.  I  should 
lay  more  stress  on  the  character  of  his  published  work, 
and  on  such  indications  as  he  can  show  of  his  power  of 
enlarging  his  particular  science  rather  than  on  a  mere 
examination  of  the  paper  character.  Up  to  that  point  I 
think  the  papers  ought  to  be  identical. 

100.  Leaving  the  decision  there  too  entirely  to  ex- 
ternal examiners  or  to  both  ?— To  both  the  examiners. 
They  should  have  an  equal  say. 


101.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  are  in  favour,  I 
understand,  of  a  teaching  university  ? — I  am. 

102.  And  the  London  University  is  not  a  teaching 
university  ?— No. 

103.  It  is  an  examining  university  P— Yes. 

104.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words  what  you  would 
add  to  the  London  University  to  make  it  a  teaching 
imiversity  ? — Putting  it  in  a  word — a  body  of  pro- 
fessors. 

105.  By  a  body  of  professors  do  you  mean  that  the 
governing  body  should  be  a  body  of  men  teaching  in 
the  several  schools  ?— The  governing  body  should  be  a 
body  partly  composed  of  the  teachers  and  partly  of 
representatives  from  the  outside. 

106.  But  in  the  institution  of  the  London  University 
there  are  a  great  number  of  teachers  at  the  present 
time,  are  there  not  ? — Not  a  great  number. 

107.  Some?— A  few. 

108.  And  more  who  have  been  teachers  ? — Mr.  Anstie 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  the  general 
complexion  of  the  Senate  at  present  is  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  teachers  who  take  an  active  part  in 
its  work. 

109.  Then  your  objection  would  be  that  the  teachers 
were  inadequately  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — I  think 
they  are. 

110.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Senate  in  London  were  constituted  wholly  or  chiefly 
of  men  who  are  or  have  been  teachers,  would  that 
satisfy  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more 
effective  in  working  the  university. 

111.  That  the  really  radical  change  wanted  is  that  the 
Senate  or  those  connected  with  it  should  be  teachers  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  a  radical  reform. 

112.  Do  you  go  further  than  that  in  your  conception 
of  the  teaching  university  ?  Do  you  think  the  Univer- 
sity could  directly  teach  in  London  ? — Certainly. 

113.  At  the  institution  itself  ? — Possibly  not  at  the 
institution  itself,  because  there  is  not  the  equipment 
and  there  is  net  the  room. 

114.  Does  not  the  London  University  at  present  teach 
through  its  colleges? — It  has  no  colleges. 

115.  Well,  the  associated  institutions — the  institu- 
tions associated  with  it  ? — It  has  none  ;  it  formerly  had  ; 
but  it  has  abolished  any  direct  touch  or  recognised 
association  with  colleges. 

116.  Any  institutions  that  send  pupils  up  to  the  Lon- 
don University  are  teaching  institutions  in  association 
with  the  London  University  ? — Yes,  but  the  University 
in  no  sense  recognises  their  existence. 

117.  It  recognises  their  existence,  I  suppose,  so  far  as 
this,  that  certainly  on  the  medical  side  it  requires  a 
schedule  from  the  students,  of  education  ? — As  regards 
the  medical  degrees  no  doubt.  With  regard  to  the 
medical  curriculum  there  is  something  more  to  be  said. 

118.  You  would  not  ignore  that  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

119.  There  is  a  medical  side  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  there  is  a  medical  side  to  the  London 
University  question. 

120.  And  in  the  medical  side  there  are  these  institu- 
tions ? — Certainly. 

121.  How  much  further  would  you  go  in  making  it  a 
teaching  university  than  it  does  go  at  present  on  the 
medical  side  ?  Do  you  understand  me  ?— I  think  I  do. 
My  jjhrase  "  a  professorial  body  "  implies  the  lengths 
I  should  go.  If  you  created  a  body  of  professors  I  sup- 
pose you  would  create  duties  for  them  to  do,  and  those 
duties  would  be  to  give  set  courses  of  instruction. 

122.  But  supposing  the  Senate  has  lost  touch  with 
the  teaching  body.  By  the  reconstituti'  >n  of  the  Senate 
and  introducing  the  teaching  more  actively  into  it  that 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  not  get 
over  other  difficulties. 

123.  But  by  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  Studies 
and  Faculties  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  something  in  that  direc- 
tion has  been  contemplated  by  the  present  University. 

124.  But  what  course  would  be  required  in  your  con- 
ception of  a  teaching  university  ? — What  I  would  like 
to  see  would  be  that  this  re-organised  university  should 
directly  control  the  teaching,  but  that  it  should  not  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  federal  colleges.  The  idea  of  the 
federation  of  places  should  not  be  entertained.  The 
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Es    PhD6'  University  should  practically  start  de  novo  utilising  as 
FR  S    '    far  as  it  could  all  the  existing  teaching  material. 
—  125.  Exactly  ;  but  on  the  medical  side  there  might 
28  May  1892.    be  this  difficulty.    They  might  make  it  very  incon- 
  venient  for  students  if  they  clashed  with  existing  insti- 
tutions ? — Certainly  ;  we  know  that. 

126.  They  will  have  to  consider  that  question  ? — 
Certainly. 

127.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  that  a  man 
should  be  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  or  would  it  be 
enough  if  he  had  been  a  teacher  within  some  short  time  ? 
Would  you  consider  him  disqualified  for  the  work  of 
directing  studies,  because  he  had  recently  given  up 
teaching  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

128.  That  in  point  of  fact  a  man  of  experience  would 
have  advantages  which  a  younger  man  might  not  pos- 
sess ? — Certainly.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  a 
conservative  element  on  a  Senate  as  well  as  a  radical 
one. 

129.  When  you  use  the  words  "  teaching  university  " 
it  really  comes  to  that,  that  it  directs  studies  and  pre- 
scribes the  order  of  studies  ? — And  also  initiates  studies. 

130.  But  it  does  no  direct  teaching  itself,  you  do  not 
mean  that  ?  It  does  no  direct  teaching  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  professor  to  do  a  certain  thing  ? — Only  in- 
directly. The  Senate  as  such  does  no  direct  teaching  of 
course,  but  its  component  jiarts  may  teach. 

131.  Would  you  insist  that  your  new  University 
should  absolutely  appoint  individual  teachers  or  leave 
that  to  colleges  and  schools  ? — I  wish  the  properly 
constituted  boards  to  appoint  the  teachers. 

132  On  the  medical  side  would  you  do  that? — I 
should  hope  to  see  it  done.  I  know  the  difficulties,  but 
nevertheless  I  should  hope  to  see  it  done. 

133.  Taking  a  large  medical  school,  is  your  idea  of 
the  University  that  it  should  nominate  the  professors  to 
the  several  chairs  of  that  medical  school  or  leave  the 
college  to  do  that,  looking  to  the  college  to  perform  its 
duties  faithfully  ? — Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
medical  element  is  the  thorny  side  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  down  what  I  would  do 
with  the  medical  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should 
like  to  see  the  University  have  a  strong  controlling 
power  upon  the  appointments  in  medical  schools. 

134.  Are  you  aware  of  the  sort  of  power  which  the 
Royal  colleges  exercise  over  medical  schools  ? — Yes. 

135.  Would  not  that  be  sufficient  ?  Would  you  go 
further  than  that  ? — That  might  be  sufficient  if  the 
University  itself  was  in  touch  with  the  Royal  colleges, 
that  is.  if  the  University  had  direct  representation  on  the 
Royal  colleges. 

136.  Would  the  supervision  and  direction  of  medical 
education  which  the  Royal  colleges  at  present  exercise 
satisiy  you  in  that  direction  as  to  a  teaching  university, 
or  would  you  go  further  than  that  and  insist  that  the 
University  should  absolutely  appoint  the  individual 
teachers  ? — I  should  prefer  that  the  University  should 
appoint  the  teachers.  At  the  same  time  if  you  ask  me 
as  a  practical  measure  what  could  be  done,  I  think  if 
the  University  and  the  Royal  colleges  could  be  brought 
into  co-operation  one  with  the  other  that  might  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way,  undsr  existing  circumstances,  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

137.  Taking  your  view  of  the  teachiug  university, 
do  you  you  see  in  this  proposal  for  a  new  University 
any  powers  greater  than  those  which  the  London  Uni- 
versity might  exercise  if  it  were  re-organised  ? — In  the 
existing  Charter,  do  you  mean  ? 

138.  Yes,  in  the  new  University.  Can  you  see,  or 
does  it  offer  to  you  a  probability  of  doing  the  work 
better  than  the  existing  London  University,  if  re- 
organised ? — I  think  the  re-organised  University  I  con- 
template woidd  do  the  work  better. 

139.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  in  your  idea  of 
a  teaching  University  you  involve  the  view  that  teachers 
should  examine  their  own  students  ? — To  some  extent. 

140.  To  what  extent  ?  —I  think  for  the  purpose  of 
degrees  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  teacher  should 
be  associated  with  an  external  examiner,  but  that  he 
should  have  a  large  say  in  the  examination  of  the  men 
whom  lie  has  taught. 

141.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  two  men  should  be 
appointed  to  examine,  one  the  teacher  and  another 
outside  examiner,  and  that  they  should  have  equal 
voice? — I  think  so.  That  is  the  system  which  is  in 
vogue  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 


142.  An  equal  voice,  one  the  teacher  and  another  the 
outside  examiner  ? — Yes. 

143.  What  advantage  do  you  consider  that  to  possess 
over  an  examination  by  independent  examiners  alto- 
gether ? — The  advantage  it  possesses  is  this  :  that  if  an 
absolutely  independent  and  external  examiner  is  brought 
in,  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  taught,  is  to 
some  extent  the  victim  of  a  syllabus  ;  you  have  to  lay 
down  a  very  carefully  prescribed  course  of  instruction 
which  must  be  very  rigidly  adhered  to  if  a  man  is  to 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  examination.  To  have  to  follow  for  it.  may  be,  a 
considerable  time  such  a  syllabus  is  a  very  inelastic 
system,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  highest  teaching. 
Many  of  the  special  excellencies  of  a  teacher,  and  much 
of  his  own  knowledge — that  is,  knowledge  acquired  by 
his  own  power  of  investigation — his  own  special  quality 
are  so  lost. 

144.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you  tbjjik  a 
syllabus  is  necessary  in  every  department  of  know- 
ledge if  an  outside  examiner  examines  the  student  ? — 
Certainly. 

145.  Are  you  aware  that  in  mcst  of  the  subjects  no 
such  syllabus  is  adopted  in  the  medical  colleges  ? — I  do 
not  know  about  that. 

146.  Anatomy  is  not  examined  by  syllabus,  or  physi- 
ology, or  medicine,  or  surgery  ?— I  am  not  sufficiently 
conversant.  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that  this 
very  question  has  had  to  be  carefully  threshed  out  upon 
our  own  College  council  because  we  ourselves  have  had 
imposed  upon  us  external  examiners. 

147.  You  admit  that  there  are  differences  in  that 
respect  in  different  subjects? — Yes,  there  may  be. 

148.  You  would  not  like  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
as  anatomy  ? — No,  of  course  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
of  it. 

149.  With  regard  to  chemistry,  if  a  man  has  a  fair 
education  in  chemistry,  and  he  went  up  to  an  outside 
examiner,  if  that  examiner  were  fair  and  competent 
would  he  be  likely  to  be  subject  to  injustice? — Such 
things  have  occurred. 

150.  Yes,  but  that  is  hardly  the  question.  Would  a 
student  be  likely  under  such  circumstances  to  be  sub- 
ject to  injustice  ?  Suppose  A.  teaches  a  man  chemis- 
try properly  and  B.  examines  him — assuming  both  to 
be  competent — is  the  student  likely  to  suffer  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  B.  because  A.  taught  him  ? — It  is  not 
impossible.  You  might  have  a  doctrinaire — a  man  of  a 
particular  cast  or  school  of  thought — and  he  might  be 
a  man  of  such  strong  individuality  that  he  could  not 
help  the  exercise  of  that  individuality  or  particularism. 

151.  The  doctrinaire  might  be  the  teacher  ? — Yes,  but 
he  is  counterbalanced  by  the  external  element. 

152.  But  imperfectly  ?— Not  necessaiily  so. 

153.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  you  said  that  one  of  your 
objections  to  the  present  state  of  things  was  that  there 
were  comparatively  few  teachers  on  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  ? — I  think  so. 

154.  Your  view  would  be  that  the  element  should  be 
largely  increased  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  University  if  it  were  increased. 

155.  I  understand  you  also  not  to  contemplate  the 
creation  of  a  new  university  irrespective  of  existing 
institutions,  and  I  understood  you  rather  to  say  you 
would  recognise  those  institutions  ? — Certainly.  I  would 
create  a  new  university  ;  that  is,  I  would  reorganise  the 
existing  University  of  London. 

156.  For  instance,  University  College,  King's  College, 
and  the  medical  schools  ? — Not  as  confederated  col- 
leges, that  is  to  say,  I  would  destroy  their  indivi- 
duality;  I  would  absorb  them.  King's  College  and 
University  College  as  such  would  no  longer  exist. 

157.  As  university  colleges  ? — As  university  colleges. 

158.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  start  with  the  professorial  staff  as  now  existing  ? 
— Yes,  I  would  utilise  what  there  was. 

159.  Making  that  a  foundation  P — Yes. 

160.  Then,  you  as  part  of  the  system,  require  that 
there  should  be  something  like  a  constant  organisation 
of  the  associated  colleges  ? — I  do  not  follow  you. 

161.  So  that  the  holder  of  a  chair  could  be  succeeded 
by  another  holder  of  the  same  chair,  and  the  same  sub- 
ject would  be  pursued  by  a  consistent  course? — Of 
course  the  same  subject  would  be  so  pursued. 
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162.  I  understood  you  to  say  also  that  you  would 
desire  to  have  those  appointments  sanctioned  by  the 
University  ? — All  such  appointments  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  University. 

163.  Your  view  would  not  be  that  the  University 
should  itself  of  its  own  instance  merely  appoint,  but 
that  it  should  give  its  sanction  to  appointments  made 
by  other  people  ? — My  view  is  that  the  University  should 
appoint. 

164.  So  that  all  you  would  seek  in  that  respect  would 
be  to  hold  some  control  by  the  central  authority  over 
the  appointments  to  chairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  appointment  of  any  who  were  not  of  adequate  in- 
tellectual rank  ? — Quite  so. 

165.  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  you  do  not  see 
any  educational  reasons  against  the  professors  at  South 
.Kensington  being  professors  in  the  new  university  ? — 
From  the  educational  point  of  view,  no. 

166.  I  observe  that  in  all  schemes  which  have  been 
submitted  almost,  the  Crown  has  certain  nominees  on 
the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

167.  Would  such  a  nomination  reserved  to  the  Crown 
go  a  considerable  way  to  getting  rid  of  what  are  described 
as  the  departmental  difficulties  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

168.  You  do  not  think  it  would  assist  in  getting  rid  of 
those  difficulties  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

169.  Then  what  are  the  diffictilties  which  you  think 
would  not  be  got  rid  of  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  in  a  few 
words,  but  no  doubt  the  whole  scheme  of  evening  class 
instruction,  and  the  whole  machinery  for  inspection  of 
such  instruction,  and  the  whole  system  of  initiating  and 
controlling  the  schools  might  be  affected  by  it,  or  the 
Department  might  conceive  that  it  would  be  affected  by 
it,  and  therefore  they  might  think  it  best  to  leave  well 
alone. 

170  In  the  discharge  of  your  functions  do  you  take 
all  that  work  in  London  ? — As  examiner  ? 

171.  No,  as  teacher.  Do  you  as  professor  at  South 
Kensington  give  the  evening  instruction? — I  do  not. 
There  is  no  evening  instruction  at  South  Kensington. 

172.  I  thought  you  mentioned  that  as  one  of  the 
difficulties  p— - 1  am  speaking  of  the  system  of  instruction 
which  the  Department  examines  on. 

173.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  there  might  be  certain  difficulties  which  I 
did  not  quite  understand  attending  the  introduction  of 
professors  at  South  Kensington  into  the  new  University. 
Do  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  you  do  not  see  any 
such  difficulties  ? — No.  All  along  I  have  said,  or  in- 
tended to  say,  that  there  are  no  special  or  insuperable 
difficulties  from  our  point  of  view  as  professors  of 
science,  but  there  might  be  difficulties  in  otber  respects, 
for  example,  as  examiners. 

174.  But  that  is  with  regard  to  the  general  system  of 
examination  ?— Yes. 

175.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  professors  at 
the  College  conduct  their  own  examinations  ? — We  have 
hitherto  done  so. 

176.  And  the  only  modification  has  been  by  the 
introduction  of  an  external  examiner  in  conjunction  with 
you  ? — Yes. 

177.  Would  you  be  at  all  satisfied  or  content  to  have 
that  examination  in  your  Avork  conducted  by  persons 
who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it  P — Certainly  not. 

(Chairman.)  You  would  not  approve  or  you  would 
not  object  ? 

178.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  would  not  approve  of  having 
that  kind  of  examination  of  your  work  ? — Certainly  not. 
A  man  ought  to  know  something  about  my  work  to 
examine  adequately. 

179.  All  these  subjects  of  education  are  very  wide 
but  examination  is  rather  narrow  P — That  is  so. 

180.  It  might  fall  irpon  a  portion  of  the  field  that  had 
not  been  traversed  by  the  teacher  p — Quite  so. 

181.  And  in  that  way  you  think  injustice  might  be 
done  to  a  very  deserving  student  ? — Quite  so.  Might  1 
be  allowed  to  ampbfy  what  I  mean  ?  As  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you,  we  have  an  admirable  science  museum, 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  add  to  it  everything  which  indi- 
cates or  illustrates  the  newest  developments  of  science. 
I  have,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  having  these  oppor- 
tunities, given  what  perhaps  in  a  curriculum  might 
be  considered  an  undue  prominence  to  certain  things, 


because  I  have  very  special  means  of  illustrating  them.   T.  E.  Thorpe, 
To  take  an  example,  we  have  the  machinery  to  demon-    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
strate  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen.    I  have  too  the  appa-  F.R.S. 
ratus  to  illustrate  the  method  of  isolation  of  fluorine. 
I  conceive  it,  therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  special  18U2- 
stress  upon  matters  of  this  kind,  having  such  facilities 
to  illustrate  them.    It  is  very  possible  that  an  external 
examiner,  merely  looking  at  the  syllabus,  would  say, 
' '  You  have  given  undue  prominence  to  this  and  that, 
"  and  you  have  done  it  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
"  of  the  curriculum.    You  have,  therefore,  to  some 
"  extent  narrowed  your  work. "    My  answer  to  that  is, 
that  inasmuch  as  I  have,  to  begin  with,  a  number  of  men 
who  come  to  me  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, it  is  to  their  interest  and  to  their  benefit  that  I 
should   specialise  upon  those  points,  since  otherwise 
they  would  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
the  fullest  information  about  them. 

182.  Supposing,  in  accordance  with  your  views,  the 
Professors  of  the  College  of  Science  form  part  of  the 
New  University  you  would  then  in  common  with  other 
institutions  have  the  power,  or  share  in  the  power,  of 
testing  for  the  degrees,  and  conferring  the  degrees.  Is 
that  a  power  which  you  would  value  ? — Certainly. 

183.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  examinations, 
I  understood  you  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
final  and  the  other  examinations.  Was  I  right  in  think- 
ing you  did  make  that  distinction  ?— As  regards  paper 
work  do  you  mean  ?  I  was  asked  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  identity  of  papers  all  along  the  exa- 
mination, and  I  replied  that  I  should  prefer  something 
like  the  system  which  exists  at  the  London  University — 
considerable  latitude  at  the  fioal  examination. 

184.  When  you  speak  of  the  final  examination,  you 
refer  to  the  Doctor  of  Science,  I  suppose  p — Yes,  to 
the  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  Master  of  Arts;  the 
highest  degrees  in  fact. 

185.  Then  is  your  view  that  with  respect  to  the  lower 
examinations — the  earlier  grade  of  examinations —it 
would  be  desirable  to  leave  the  examination  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  responsible  foi 
the  teaching  of  the  student,  but  that  with  respect  to  the 
final  examination  you  would  make  it  of  such  a  character 
as  would  test  advanced  attainments  and  a  considerable 
range  of  abilhV  p — Quite  so  ;  but  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  associate  with  the  teacher  a  certain  amount 
of  external  element.  In  that  case  I  would  not  give  the 
teacher  any  preponderating  voice. 

186.  You  draw  that  distinction  between  the  earlier 
stage  and  the  final  ? — Yes. 

187.  What  would  you  consider  the  final  stage  ?  You 
have  spoken  of  Doctor  of  Science,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly high  degree.  What  would  you  say  to  some  other 
examinations  which  are  considered  sometimes  to  be 
final  ;  for  instance,  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  beyond 
which  many  do  not  proceed  ? — Very  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  University  of  London  as  at  present,  that  is  to  say, 
I  would  have  the  men's  position  assessed  by  the  teacher 
and  an  external  examiner. 

188.  You  mean  the  lines  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
the  Senate  ? — As  at  the  University  of  London  you  have 
two  men  to  determine  the  position  ;  so  here  you  would 
have  two  men  to  determine  the  position,  one  an  external 
and  the  other  the  internal  man. 

189.  You  adhere  to  the  proposal  which  the  Senate 
made  with  respect  to  those  examinations  p — Yes. 

190.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question  of  ac- 
cepting collegiate  examinations  or  local  examinations 
as  substitutes  for  any  part  of  the  usual  examinations  of 
the  University  p — I  think  that  might  be  done,  although 
at  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent. 
Assuming  that  the  University  had  some  say,  or  that  the 
exact  nature  of  the  collegiate  work  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  University  and  approved  by  them,  I 
should  think  that  such  examinations  might  be  taken 
possibly  in  lieu  of  the  examination  imposed  by  the 
University. 

191.  Then,  on  something  like  a  syllabus  being 
settled  and  approved  by  the  new  authorities,  you  would 
be  prepared  to  let  the  collegiate  examinations  stand  for 
the  earlier  stages  of  degree  examinations  ? — Certainly  I 
would. 

192.  Having  regard  to  what  you  have  said  with  re- 
spect to  collegiate  students,  do  you  see  auy  difficulty,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  the  conduct  of 
examinations  of  external  students  by  the  same  body  ?— 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  follow  you. 
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T.  E.  Thorpe,      193.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  iu  the  examination  of 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    external  students  being  conducted  by  the  same  univer- 
F.R.S.        sity  authority  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  apprehend  much  difficulty 

  of  that  kind. 

38  May  1892.  194  In  that  event)  of  course  the  central  authority 
would  have  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  syllabus  ? 
—Yes. 

195.  Would  that  syllabus  be  likely  to  be  any  worse, 
or  to  put  the  private  student,  as  he  is  eometimes  called, 
at  any  disadvantage  because  it  had  been  settled  by  a 
body  in  which  the  teachers  were  largely  represented  ? — 
No. 

196.  Is  the  want  of  that  one  of  the  difficulties  you 
see  in  the  working  of  the  present  University  of  London  ? 
—  It  is. 

197-  For  that  reason,  then,  amongst  others,  so  far  as 
regards  the  external  student,  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  having  a  large  re-enforcement  of  the  teaching  ele- 
ment on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London? — 
Yes.  '  But  may  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  an  external 
student  p 

198.  A  student  not  coming  from  any  of  the  recognised 
institutions,  or  perhaps,  to  follow  your  line  of  thought, 
any  of  those  institutions  which  were  not  staffed  by  a 
university  professoriat  appointed  in  the  way  you  indi- 
cate ? — I  should  like  to  point  out  that  as  regards  science 
the  private  student,  as  we  originally  understood  him  at 
the  University  of  London,  is  nowadays  practically  a 
myth,  that  is  to  say,  he,  for  the  most  part,  goes  to  some 
collegiate  place  for  his  science.  Anybody,  for  example, 
taking  up  chemistry  or  physics  nowadays,  having  to  face 
the  practical  examination  which  is  imposed  in  these 
subjects,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  go  to  some  place 
which  has  a  fairly  well-equipped  laboratory.  He  does 
not  get  his  practical  science  in  the  kind  of  way  he  did 
20  or  25  years  ago  when  the  private  student  certainly 
had  to  be  legislated  for. 

199.  They  might  be  more  or  less  in  the  category  of 
strictly  private  students  but  would  they  in  any  respect 
be  at  a  disadvantage  by  having  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  constituted  largely  of  a  professorial 
element  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary. 

200.  Do  you  find  even  with  respect  to  the  examina- 
tion of  external  students  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  examining  authority  is  deficient  in  the  teaching 
element  ? — I  do  not  follow  you. 

201.  Do  you  think  a  difficulty  would  exist  from  the 
fact  that  the  examining  authority  (I  use  the  term  in  the 
widest  sense)  was  deficient  in  the  teaching  element  ?— I 
think  it  would.  If  the  examining  authority  were  defi- 
cient in  the  teaching  element,  it  would  make  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  examination. 

202.  So  far  as  the  present  University  is  constituted 
without  that  element  that  difficulty  exists  not  only  with 
the  collegiate  students,  but  also  with  the  private 
students  ? — Certainly. 

203.  Therefore  the  private  student  would  gain  by 
having  the  University  constituted  on  a  different  basis  ? 
— Certainly. 

204.  A  more  professorial  basis  ? — Certainly. 

205.  You  seem  not  to  attach  much  weight  to  matri- 
culation as  an  entrance  to  an  academic  career,  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  what  you  do  in  fact  is  not 
to  admit  all  who  apply,  but  to  sift  the  applicants  and 
take  those  who  are  the  best,  being  helped  in  that  re- 
spect by  the  fact  that  you  have  not  room  for  all  ? — Yes. 

206.  Would  you  be  content  in  a  similar  way  to  allow 
that  duty  to  rest  with  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  as 
yourself,  which  might  be  incorporated  in  the  University, 
say,  University  College  and  King's  College,  and  allow 
them  to  guarantee  to  the  University  the  efficiency  of 
their  own  students  ? — I  think  so.  An  extension  of  the 
same  principle,  I  think,  would  work  very  well. 

207.  That,  of  course,  would  not  preclude  the  Univer- 
sity from  requiring  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
entrance  or  matriculation  examination  with  respect  to 
students  who  could  not  produce  that  kind  of  guarantee  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

208.  And  that  might  be  imposed  ? — Yes,  that  might 
be  imposed.  If  they  could  not  give  the  requisite 
guarantee,  the  University  might  impose  such  tests  as  it 
thought  sufficient. 

209.  (Mr.  Palmer)  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  in  speaking 
of  the  funds  of  the  University  referred  to  the  funds 


of  the  Gresham  body.  You  did  not  understand  Sir 
Lyon  to  refer  to  any  funds  of  the  institution  known  by 
the  name  of  "Gresham"  outside  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  Charter  ?— No. 

210.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  understand  that  you  object 
in  principle  to  the  idea  of  a  federal  university  ?— I  do. 

211.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  a  university  ought  to 
take  no  cognizance  of  any  individual  institutions 
whether  colleges  or  called  by  any  other  name  p — Not 
altogether  that.  Some  of  what  I  may  call  the  minor  in- 
stitutions which  do  not  rank  as  colleges,  the  University 
might  possibly  recognise  the  existence  of,  and  it  might 
possibly  take  what  it  could  from  them.  But  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  recognising  places  of  the 
rank  of  colleges  like  King's  College  and  University 
College.  For  example,  the  Birkbeck  Institution  might 
in  some  way  or  other  be  recognised  by  the  University, 
but  I  do  not  mean  that  the  University  shall  recognise  as 
corporate  parts  King's  and  University  Colleges. 

212.  Then  you  object  entirely  to  Part  II.  of  the 
Draft  Charter  which  provides  an  elaborate  system  by 
which  ten  medical  colleges  besides  University  College 
and  King's  Colleges  are  to  be  represented  on  the  govern- 
ing body  and  actually  form  the  University  ? — In  prin- 
ciple I  do. 

213.  You  make  no  claim  with  regard  to  the  Boyal 
College  of  Science  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  other  colleges  ? — No. 

214.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  University  might  if  it 
chose  recognise  existing  teachers  in  any  one  of  those 
institutions  and  call  them  professors  ? — Yes.  Take  them 
over  if  it  thought  fit. 

215.  Was  it  your  idea  that  they  should  adopt  the 
whole  teaching  staff  in  every  one  of  these  colleges  and 
call  them  all  university  professors  ? — Not  necessarily. 
As  I  said,  I  would  give  the  supreme  authority  a  free 
hand ;  it  should  take  what  it  thought  was  good  and 
leave  what  it  thought  was  bad. 

216.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  each  college 
should  take  its  own  teachers,  and  that  the  University 
should  afterwards  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  choice  ? — 
If  I  said  that  it  is  certainly  not  what  I  intended.  I  was 
under  a  misunderstanding. 

217.  You  said  that  the  whole  university  body,  how- 
ever constituted,  might  withhold  its  assent  to  an  appoint- 
ment made  in  a  particular  college  by  that  college  ? — 
Then  I  misunderstood  the  drift  of  the  question. 

218.  Then  you  mean  that  the  University  when  con- 
stituted should  look  about  among  all  these  various 
institutions,  ask  itself  on  what  subjects  it  wanted  pro- 
fessors, and  choose  a  particular  man  or  particular  men 
as  professors  on  that  subject  P — That  is  in  effect  what 
I  mean. 

219.  The  effect  might  be  that  you  might  choose  a 
professor  of  chemistry  and  call  him  a  university  pro- 
fessor, but  not  take  the  King's  College  professor  p — Yes, 
that  might  be  so. 

220.  Supposing  these  men  had  this  different  status, 
what  would  be  the  difference  of  privilege  between  the 
men  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
and  ike  men  attending  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  who 
was  not  a  professor  ? — As  regards  the  status  of  the 
student  do  you  mean  ? 

221.  Both  student  and  professor.  How  would  the 
status  of  a  professor  towards  students  differ  from  that 
of  teacher  the  other  who  was  not  a  recognised  pro- 
fessor. What  would  be  the  distinction  between  the  pro- 
fessorial teacher  and  the  non-professorial  teacher  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  in  status,  but 
what  I  should  apprehend  as  a  practical  matter  would  be 
the  effect  would  be  that  the  professor  in  the  University 
— the  University  professor  ^would  take  the  general 
course  of  instruction,  and  that  the  other  man  would 
take  specialised  or  subordinate  parts  of  the  instruction. 

222.  Then  that  implies  a  systematised  University.  It 
implies  not  recognising  an  indefinite  number  of  teachers 
having  a  pari  passu  right,  biit  that  the  University  shall 
select  a  certain  number  to  form  parts  of  one  organised 
whole  ? — That  is  the  effect  of  what  I  mean. 

223.  Then  what  would  become  of  all  those  various 
teachers  who  would  not  be  recognised  as  forming  parts 
of  the  University  ? — There  are  not  so  many  of  them,  but 
that  I  think  they  might  all  be  utilised ;  you  would 
utilise  all  the  institutions  which  are  of  potential  uni- 
versity rank. 
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224.  You  are  not  concerned  with  the  success  of  the 
colleges  as  such  ? — No. 

225.  You  spoke  in  answer  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  as  if 
one  of  the  lirst  objects  of  the  institution  —  of  this 
University  of  London — should  be  to  attract  endowments. 
By  that,  I  suppose,  you  meant  not  only  to  make  appara- 
tus sufficient  and  laboratories  sufficient,  but  also  to 
make  the  status  of  the  professorial  teachers  adequate  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  ? — Yes. 

226.  But  if  the  colleges  as  a  preliminary  condition  are 
to  appoint  professors,  who  are  to  be  recognised  as 
University  professors  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  the  colleges 
to  appoint  prof essors  ? 

227.  Yes.  Do  you  withdraw  that  ?— Yes.  I  think  I 
pointed  out  that  I  misunderstood  what  was  asked.  I 
mean — that  the  University  should  aj)point  professors,  or 
that  the  supreme  authority,  whatever  it  was  for  the  time 
being,  should  in  the  first  place  appoint  professors ;  that 
ultimately  there  should  be  a  board  on  which  the 
existing  professors  should  have  a  very  considerable 
power  to  appoint  their  professors.  - 

228.  You  mean  by  existing  professors  those  who 
should  be  so  appointed  by  the  University  body  ? — To 
begin  with,  if  you  had  to  collect  your  material  from  the 
existing  institutions  you  must  have  somebody  who  does 
the  business  of  the  collection.  That  could  not  be  the 
professors  themselves.  There  must  be  some  external 
body. 

229.  Then  in  what  way  woidd  endowments  be  at- 
tracted to  the  University  and  not  to  the  colleges  ?  The 
endowments  must  be  given  to  the  central  body? — 
Certainly. 

230.  You  spoke  in  answer,  I  think,  to  Lord  Keay 
about  extra  mural  teaching.  What  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  extra- mural  teaching  ?  Do  you  mean  a  private 
coach  ? — No,  not  exactly  a  private  coach.  What  I  had 
in  my  mind  was,  as  I  said,  a  man  rather  of  the  nature  of 
the  prwqt-docent  of  the  German  University — a  man  who 
is  a  young  man  and  a  potential  professor,  and  who,  if, 
say,  a  chemist,  has  set  up  a  small  laboratory  on  his 
own  account,  and  who  is  actively  doing  research  work, 
arid  who  associates  with  him  men  who  are  already  in 
many  cases  graduates  of  the  University  to  work  with 
him  in  research.  He  does  not  do  very  much  teaching 
except  indirectly,  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  necessarily 
directly  prepare  for  degrees. 

231.  Is  he  to  be  appointed  by  the  University  V — He  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  University. 

232.  Is  the  teaching  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
University  ? — In  so  far  as  he  is  appointed  lie  is  under 
the  control. 

233.  He  is  an  officer  ? — Yes,  he  is  an  officer  to  some 
extent. 

234.  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  extra- 
mural teaching.  Is  not  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
this  has  been  thought  desirable  that  the  system  of  con- 
ducting examinations  purely  and  solely  by  examination 
without  any  regard  for  the  training  of  the  student  has 
proved  unsatisfactory  ?— I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  the 
Commission,  but  I  am  getting  somewhat  fatigued,  and 
I  do  not  follow  the  question. 

235.  The  object  of  a  teaching  university  is  to  substi- 
tute for,  or  to  have  alongside  of,  the  present  system 
something  which  would  be  distinct  from  a  system 
giving  degrees  purely  and  solely  by  examination? — 
Certainly. 

236.  Has  it  been  your  experience  to  examine  students 
in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned — examinations 
conducted  by  yourself  in  conjunction  with  an  external 
examiner  ? — Of  course  indirectly  it  has  been  my  expe- 
rience. As  an  examiner  of  the  University  of  London 
my  own  students  have  appeared  before  me. 

237.  I  understood  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that — 
what  certainly  I  know  is  felt  very  much  more  strongly 
by  teachers  of  literature  than  of  science — that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  teacher  that  he  should  not  be 
entirely  confined  in  his  teaching  by  having  to  work  with 
a  view  to  an  examination  external  to  himself  ?— Yes. 

238.  And  that  the  whole  range  of  his  teaching  is  diffe- 
rentiated by  the  fact  that  he  can  make  his  course  of 
teaching  such  as  brings  out  his  own  powers  and  suits 
the  circumstances  of  the  student  as  compared  with  the 
man  who  simply  has  to  consult  records  of  past  examina- 
tion papers  to  see  what  kind  of  question  is  likely  to  be 
set  ?— Quite  so. 


239.  Have  you  ever  acted  in  that  way  by  the  side  of  *  -±J-  pt°7Je 
an  external  examiner  ? — No,  I  have  not.  S<FR  S  ' 

240.  You  mentioned  the  Scotch  Universities  as  being   

a  case  in  point,  where  the  examinations  are  conducted  28  May  1892. 

partly  by  the  professor  hmself  and  partly  by  an  ex-   

ternal  examiner.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of 
that  system  ? — Yes,  but  1  have  never  been  the  internal 
man.    I  have  always  been  the  external  examiner. 

241.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  of  mixed  examin- 
ing just  hits  off  what  is  wanted  as  a  balance  between  the 
two  systems  ? — Certainly ;  but  more  especially  for  the 
purposes  of  graduation. 

242.  The  teacher  who  has  taught  a  man  sets  questions 
which  he  knows  to  be  fair  ? — Yes. 

243.  The  external  examiner  comes  in  to  represent  the 
subject,  to  see  that  the  questions  are  sufficiently  broad 
and  high,  and  that  there  is  no  injustice  done  to  the  sub- 
ject or  the  student  by  his  having  been  brought  up  in 
an  exceptionally  narrow  school  ? — That  is  my  conception 
of  the  functions  of  the  two  men. 

244.  Do  you  see  any  inconsistency  between  one  and 
the  same  body  conducting  two  examinations  conducted 
upon  two  wholly  different  principles  ? — Do  I  see  any 
difficulty,  do  you  mean  ? 

245.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not.  ' 

246.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  outside 
students  if  they  were  admitted  to  an  examination  for 
which  they  had  received  no  special  teaching,  alongside 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  students  Avho 
have  been  specially  trained  by  the  particular  professors 
who  form  part  of  the  examining  body3 — As  regards 
science,  such  conditions  practically  do  not  operate.  As 
regards  arts  thby  might  operate,  no  doubt.  The  man 
who  has  got  up  his  classics  or  humanity  subjects  pri- 
vately would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  collegiate 
student  and  would  be  certainly  at  a  disadvantage  if 
the  academic  or  collegiate  student  were  examined  by 
his  own  teacher.  As  regards  science,  that  objection 
does  not  very  much  operate,  because  as  a  matter  of 
practice  nowadays  all  students,  certainly  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  are  educated  in  properly  equipped 
places,  or  fairly  well  equipped  jdaces. 

247.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
London  University  gave  up  the  notion  of  affiliation 
because  it  found  it  was  impossible  to  hold  its  hands 
evenly  with  regard  to  the  two  systems  ?■ — I  believe  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  did  give  it  up. 

248.  Do  you  approve  the  constitution  proposed  here 
by  which  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  University 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single  body  without  check  or 
control  ? — No. 

249.  When  you  spoke  of  the  faculties  or  board  of 
studies  having  power,  do  you  mean  they  should  have 
something  more  than  a  power  of  recommendation,  which 
need  not  necessarily  be  followed,  but  that  they  should 
be  component  and  constituent  parts  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  whole  University? — I  imagine  that  they 
should  be  component  and  constituent  parts  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  whole  University. 

250.  You  are  aware  that  by  this  Charter  faculties  are 
constituted  who  have  no  power  except  that  of  voting  ? — 
Yes. 

251.  Boards  of  studies  are  constituted  Avhich  have  no 
power  except  that  of  giving  advice  ? — Yes. 

252.  Does  that  meet  your  view  ? — No,  that  is  not  my 
•view  of  what  the  constitution  of  the  University  ought 
to  be. 

253.  (Sir  G.  Humphry.)  May  I  be  permitted  to  sum- 
marise a  little  what  has  been  the  general  result  of  your 
observations?  You  prefer  that  the  new  University 
should  utilise  existing  institutions  ? — Yes. 

254.  On  the  whole  ?— Yes. 

255.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  University  of  Lon- 
don should  be  so  utilised  ? — Yes. 

256.  And  it  should  be  constituted  the  head  source  of 
direction  and  guidance  ? — Certainly. 

257.  You  do  not  strongly  desire  that  this  University 
should  also  be  itself  an  independent  teaching  university  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  special  professors, 
special  lecturers,  special  laboratories,  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  that  University.  You  feel  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulties  about  that — that  there  would  be 
very  large  funds  required,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances they  would  not  be  attainable  ? — No,  I  have  not 
gone  quite  as  far  as  that.    When  I  spoke  of  utilising 
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T.  E.  Thorpe,  existing  appliances  I  rather  meant  utilising  existing 
i?  »'c    '    *eacnin8'  material.    I  do  not  think  existing  appliances 
F.R.S.        ^.g  adequate.    I  do  not  think  the  laboratories,  as  I  have 
already  said,  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  proper 
28  May  1892.    University  of  London,  and,  probably,  if  not  hnme- 
diately,  they  would  have  to  be  ultimately,  if  not  swept 
away,  certainly  reorganised  and  rebuilt. 

258.  There  are  the  two  points.  Do  you  desire  that 
there  should  be  any  connexion  with  the  present  London 
University  a  new  and  separate  and  independent  teach- 
ing body,  or  that  the  object  should  be  to  utilise  and 
improve  the  teaching  in  the  various  colleges  which  now 
exist  ? — If  I  could  see  my  way  to  it,  what  I  would  like 
to  have  would  be  to  give  the  new  body  which  would  be 
created  or  superadded  to  the  London  University  a  per- 
fectly free  hand.  I  would  like  them  to  create  new 
professorships,  if  necessary,  and  new  lecture  rooms  and 
new  laboratories  on  an  adequate  scale. 

259.  Yon  would  like  that  if  it  could  be  done  ? — Yes. 

260.  But  it  would  require  enormous  expenditure  to 
put  laboratories  and  museums  in  connexion  with  that 
University  on  an  adequate  scale  —a  scale  such  as  should 
be  superior,  we  will  say,  to  that  of  any  existing 
college  ? — Of  course  it  would  require  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  I  think  there  is,  if  it  were  effectively 
utilised,  already  a  very  considerable  nucleus  of  an 
income  such  as  would  be  required.  I  do  not  think  any 
very  enormous  demand  would  be  made. 

261.  What  is  the  nucleus  ? — For  example,  assume 
for  a  moment  that  the  so-called  constitutent  colleges 
were  willing  to  join  in  the  scheme. 

262.  If  those  constituent  colleges  were  willing  to 
give  up  all  their  funds,  and  fuse  themselves  into  one 
great  teaching  institution  connected  with  the  London 
University.  But  that  I  suppose  is  scarcely  probable  p 
— I  do  not  know  why  it  is  intrinsically  improbable. 

263.  It  would  be  a  very  large  affair,  and  a  very  large 
demand.  But,  however  that  may  be,  perhaps,  as  a 
future  thing,  without  there  being  any  teaching  body  im- 
mediately associated  with  the  present  University  of  Lon- 
don you  would  be  content  that  that  should  be  dominant 
over  the  various  colleges  and  teaching  institutions 
which  at  present  exist.  You  would  be  content  at 
present? — Yes,  if  it  all  moved  in  the  direction  of  one 
university,  and  the  idea  of  federation  were  renounced. 
I  would  take  that  as  an  instalment. 

264.  And  you  would  hope  that  that  might  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  laboratories  which  already  exist  ? — 
Yes,  I  hope  so. 

265.  Your  view  I  understand  to  be  that  the  teachers 
in  the  several  colleges  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  as  college  professors. 

266.  Furthermore,  that  professors  of  those  colleges 
should  be  appointed,  if  not  entirely,  yet  partly,  by  this 
University  of  London  P — My  idea  is  entirely  by  the 
University. 

267.  You  would  desire  that  the  University  of  London 
should  have  a  share  in  apj>ointing  all  the  professors  of 
the  several  colleges  ? — We  do  not  seem  to  quite  under- 
stand one  another.  I  do  not  recognise  the  existence  of 
colleges.  I  assume  that  the  colleges  have  absorbed 
themselves — or  that  they  are  absorbed — and  the  separate 
and  corporate  existence  of  those  places  is  gone. 

268.  You  would  not  propose  that  your  own  College  of 
Science  should  be  doue  away  with  and  absorbed  ?— Cer- 
tainly, that  was  my  idea  if  we  are  taken  in. 

269.  Then  that  would  not  be  utilising  the  present 
teaching  materials  ? — It  might  be.    Why  not  ? 

270.  Because  if  they  are  destroyed  and  absorbed  the 
present  materials  are  gone  P — Of  course,  if  you  eat  a 
piece  of  bread  you  destroy  it,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
make  use  of  it. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  But  it  ceases  to  be  a  piece  of  bread. 

271.  (Sir  G.  Humphry.)  I  thought  your  idea  was 
that  they  would  exist? — They  do  not  exist  on  the 
Senate  by  virtue  of  being  professors  in  their  colleges, 
but  they  exist  on  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  being  selected 
by  that  organisation  to  be  there. 

272.  That  would  be  the  same  kind  of  thing  P— With 
a  difference. 

273.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  difference.  They  would  be 
represented  ? — May  I  point  out  what  essential  differ- 
ence there  would  be.  I£  they  were  there  as  members 
of  the  constituent  colleges  they  would  be,  more  or  less, 


directly  under  the  control  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
those  colleges,  but  if  they  came  selected  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
University  of  London  only,  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  those  places  would  cease. 

274.  You  would  have  them  appointed  without  in  any 
way  being  controlled  by  the  several  institutions.  Is 
that  it  P — We  are  rather  at  cross  purposes.  I  do  not 
recognise  the  existence  of  those  colleges  except  simply 
as  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  professors  as  people  to 
teach  inside  those  rooms. 

275.  But  while  they  are  there  they  are  there  ? — Yes, 
while  they  are  there  they  are  there  as  units. 

276.  If  your  successor  be  appointed  entirely  by  the 
University  there  would  not  be  any  control  in  the  insti- 
tution ? — No,  there  would  not ;  and  I  do  not  desire  that 
there  should  be. 

277.  That  is  the  point  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
Then  would  you  desire  that  the  University  should  re- 
quire that  its  students  attend  the  courses  given  by  the 
professors,  or  appointed  by  them  ? — Of  course  I  should 
desire  that  the  students  should  attend  the  courses,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  would  not  exercise  any  severe  com- 
pulsion. 

278.  You  would  leave  it  a  broad  and  open  thing  that 
they  may  get  their  knowledge  where  they  can,  pro- 
vided they  have  obtained  it  at  some  recognised  place  of 
teaching.  Provided  they  have  obtained  their  know- 
ledge at  any  recognised  place  of  teaching  in  the  world 
you  would  let  them  come  to  the  University,  and  pass 
their  examination  if  they  can  ? — That  is  what  I  should 
desire.  I  mean  to  say  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  insist 
upon  compulsion,  if  at  the  same  time  you  recognise  the 
rights  of  a  private  student  or  the  extra-mural  schools. 

279.  You  used  the  words  "  Imperial  University." 
By  using  those  words  you  mean  that  students  may 
have  obtained  their  knowledge  wherever  they  like,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  this  University  should 
examine  students  coming  from  all  parts  ? — Yes. 

280.  And  in  that  way  it  would  be  imperial.  That  is 
a  very  important  point  ? — That  is  my  idea.  As  regards 
the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  classes, 
provided  you  appointed  the  kind  of  man  whom  we 
hope  to  see  in  the  University  we  are  aiming  at,  the 
thing  would  settle  itself ;  the  student  would  go  to,  and 
be  attracted  to,  those  classes  by  the  fame  of  the  teacher, 
as  he  is  in  Germany. 

281.  That  would  be  the  ground,  the  University  would 
not  demand  the  attendance,  but  would  rely  upon  the 
students  going  to  those  classes  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  obtain  instruction  P — Yes. 

282.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  University  P — 
Yes,  that  is  one  consequence  of  my  conception  of  such 
a  university. 

283.  Then  with  regard  to  the  examinations  being 
conducted  by  teachers,  is  not  this  the  case  that  the 
teacher  endeavours  to  ground  his  students  on  the  great 
basal  subjects  of  his  science  ;  to  give  them  clear,  good, 
general  ideas  of  the  great  fundamental  subjects  of  his 
science  ? — Yes. 

284.  It  is  not  his  business  so  much,  at  any  rate  in  an 
early  stage  of  teaching,  to  take  them  deeply  into  any 
particular  subjects,  but  to  give  them  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  ? — Yes ;  but  then,  if  I  may 
come  back  to  my  own  subjects  specially,  I  do  not  think 
the  kind  of  teacher  that  is  in  my  mind,  the  man  of 
university  rank,  is  concerned  very  much  with  those 
broad  general  grounds,  because  a  boy  to-day  gets  a 
good  deal  of  that  kind  of  preliminary  training  even 
from  his  school.  He  has  already  in  many  cases,  arid  in 
a  gradually  increasing  number  of  cases,  had  all  that 
preliminary  instruction  in  science  which  allows  a  man 
of  university  rank  to  proceed  very  much  further  with 
him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  go  in  special  directions. 

285.  But  would  not  the  great  business  of  this 
university  examination  be  to  ascertain  that  the 
students  who  come  before  it  for  the  purpose  of  degrees 
should  have  a  good  clear  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
several  subjects  P — Yes. 

286.  Therefore  the  questions  which  any  teacher  would 
set  would  be  questions  which  would  be  answerable  by 
any  well-trained  student  P — Certainly. 

287.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  education 
and  teaching  ? — Yes. 

288.  And  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for  an 
examiner  to  examine  his  own  students.    On  the  contrary 
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it  is  on  the  whole  rather  better  that  the  examination 
should  be  conducted  by  those  who  are  not  his  teachers 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  has  not  been  earned  out 
into  special  directions,  but  that  he  had  obtained  a  good 
fundamental  knowledge  of  his  subjects  ? — May  I  point 
out  to  you  that  there  are  many  grades  of  examination 
through  which  a  student  has  to  go  before  he  has 
finished  with  the  work  of  examination.  In  the  initial 
stage  of  the  examination,  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
degree,  no  doubt  the  kind  of  thing  you  have  sketched 
out  is  the  best.  But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it 
is  best  for  the  final  stage  of  the  degree.  It  is  there 
that  the  direct  influence  of  the  teacher  and  instructor 
comes  most  into  play. 

289.  Then  I  might  put  it  in  this  way  ;  that  for  the 
examination  of  Bachelor  or  the  first  degree  such  an 
examination  as  I  have  stated  is  the  one  to  be  desired, 
whereas  in  the  examinations  for  the  higher  stages  such 
as  Doctor  of  Science,  or  Master  of  Science,  or  whatever 
it  is,  there  it  might  be  desirable  for  students  to  pursue 
particular  specialities  p — Up  to  the  grade  of  bachelor 
I  think  the  examination  should  be  of  the  type  you  have 
foreshadowed,  that  is,  on  broad  general  principles. 

290.  And  it  is  a  mistake  rather  to  say  that  teaching 
should  direct  examination.  It  is  quite  as  fair  to  say 
that  examination  should  direct  teaching.  We  so  con- 
stantly see  that  remark  made  ? — It  depends  upon  how 
far  you  carry  it.    It  depends  where  you  draw  the  line. 

291.  In  the  fundamental  principles  of  examination 
and  teaching  it  is  quite  as  right  that  examination  should 
direct  teaching  as  that  teaching  should  direct  examina- 
tion ? — My  answer  to  that  is  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is 
so.    Everything  depends  upon  where  you  draw  the  line. 

292.  Up  to  the  point  we  have'  been  talking  of.  You 
have  spoken  of  laboratories  in  the  various  colleges, 
King's  and  University,  as  being  not  at  all  np  to  the 
mark.  Would  you  eay  that  they  are  up  to  the  mark 
for  the  requirements  of  the  teaching  of  the  student  to 
the  point  we  have  been  considering,  that  is  to  say,  the 
stage  of  this  examination,  up  to  the  first  degree  ? — The 
Bachelor  of  Science  P 

293.  Yes  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

294.  That  again  is  a  very  important  point.  If  those 
institutions  are  adequate  to  that  point,  then  that  is  a 
very  important  point  with  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  this  future  University,  that  it  might  look  to  these 
colleges  as  the  teachers  up  to  the  point  we  have  been 
discussing  ? — They  show  they  are  adequate,  inasmuch 
as  they  pass  their  men  into  the  University  of  London, 
for  example. 

295.  But  for  further  and  higher  education  ? — They 
are  not  quite  what  they  should  be. 

296.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  hardly  like  to  trouble  the  wit- 
ness at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  confine  my  questions  in  a  very  short 
compass.  I  understand  from  Dr.  Thorpe  that  his 
objection  to  the  Gresham  Charter  is  fundamental.  I 
understand  that  the  great  objection  is  to  the  federa- 
tion of  colleges? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  rny  objections. 

297.  In  other  words,  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
private  student  ? — I  pointed  out  that  my  objections 
were  twofold.  I  object  first  to  the  principle  of  federa- 
tion, and  next,  I  object  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
the  existing  University  of  London. 

298.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  this  Charter  contem- 
plates returning  to  what  was  the  original  idea  of  the 
University  of  London,  namely,  that  it  was  to  consist  of 
constituent  colleges.  I  think  it  is  to  that  that  you 
object  P — It  does  not  wholly  return  to  the  original  idea. 

299.  1'ardon  me,  when  the  University  of  London  was 
constituted  it  had  the  two  constituent  colleges,  King's 
College  and  University  College.  Then  various  other 
colleges  were  admitted.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  know- 
ing where  to  draw  the  line.  There  was  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  examination  of  those  who  were  not  members 
of  the  constituent  colleges.  Finally,  the  University  threw 
the  whole  thing  aside,  and  the  affiliation  of  colleges 
ceased  to  exist.  I  understand  that  the  Gresham  Charter 
proposes  to  return  substantially  to  the  old  position,  and 
t ,j  that  you  object  ? — I  venture  to  demur.  Of  course  it 
all  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  "substantially." 

.000.  T  do  not  know  where  the  difference  exists,  but  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  trouble  you  with  that  question  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  the  charter  endeavours  to 
do  ;  at  any  rate  it  does  intend  the  University  to  consist 
of  constituent  colleges  P — Certainly. 
<»  72200. 


301.  You  are  aware  that  conferences  have  taken  place  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
between  the  University  of  London  and  the  promoters  of    Esq-,  P^-D-, 
this  charter  ?— Yes.  F.R.S. 

302.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  scheme  agreed  28  May  1892. 
upon?— Yes.   

303.  Have  you  studied  it  ? — I  have  had  occasion  to 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

304.  I  do  not  mean  the  "revised  scheme,"  but  the 
previous  scheme  ? — I  have  studied  mainly  the  revised 
scheme. 

305.  There  was  a  previous  scheme  which  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  colleges  and  the  University.  You 
have  not  studied  that  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  then. 

306.  You  have  seen  the  revised  scheme? — Yes. 

307.  Should  you  be  content  with  the  revised  scheme  ? 
—  No.  I  think  it  is  a  compromise  which  has  all 
the  bad  qitalities  of  a  compromise  and  very  few  of  the 
good  ones. 

308.  You  think  a  "  practical  wrong  was  done  to  the 
University  of  London  "  when,  on  the  rejection  of  the 
scheme  of  their  Senate  by  their  Convocation,  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  was  framed.  Will  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  this  ? — What  I  mean  is  that  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University,  whatever  their  individual  opinions 
might  be,  found  themselves  collectively  not  strong 
enough  to  enforce  their  idea  of  a  university,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  their  failure  to  carry 
the  matter  through,  a  certain  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  actually  seceded  from  that  body. 

309.  Then  the  practical  wrong  was  done  from  inside  ? 
—Why? 

310.  Because  the  University  of  London  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  framing  a  scheme,  their  Senate  did  frame 
a  scheme,  their  Convocation  rejected  the  scheme,  and 
therefore  put  them  out  of  Court  ? — May  I  explain  in 
general  terms  why  it  was  so.  A  certain  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  were 
wishful  to  support  the  principle  for  which  I  contend, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  University  of 
London.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  gave  up,  as  some  of  lis 
thought,  too  much  to  the  so-called  constituent  colleges 
direction  of  trying  to  make  peace. 

311.  I  can  quite  understand  the  cause.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  cause  but  the  effect  ?— May  I  point  out 
why  Convocation  threw  it  out  ?  It  was  mainly  because 
Convocation  thought  that  the  net  effect  of  the  whole 
thing  would  be  to  lower  the  character  of  the  degree 
of  the  London  University. 

312.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  that  is  not  my  point  at 
all.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  phrase  "a  practical 
wrong  to  the  University  of  London  "  under  the  actual 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  case  is  hardly 
a  fair  reflection  to  cast  upon  the  Gresham  Charter,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  That  is  not  your  opinion,  but  I  fail 
to  see  why  it  should  be  so  ?  —  May  I  again  point 
out  why  1  think  it  is  ?  Surely  it  is  a  Avrong,  is  it 
not,  to  the  University  of  London,  if  I  am  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  practical  effect  of  the  creation  of  this 
body  would  be  to  take  away  from  the  existing  Univer- 
sity all  its  best  graduates— all  its  best  men.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  that  would  be  the  practical  effect.  It 
would  take  away  the  men  whom  the  University  most 
value.  That  is  to  say,  those  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  good  places  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Gresham 
University,  and  therefore  the  London  University  would 
simply  have  to  content  itself  with  the  non-academic 
man,  the  pxivate  student,  who  gets  his  knowledge  how 
he  can, 

313.  T  quite  understand  that  it  might  inflict  injury  on 
the  London  University,  but  the  question  is  whether  that 
would  be  a  wrong  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  will  not  trouble  you 
upon  further.  May  I  ask  a  quostion  with  regard  to 
the  professoriate?  Take  the  professoriate  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  There  are  a  number  of  colleges  there  ; 
there  is  an  independent  professoriate,  and  the  students 
at  the  various  colleges  attend,  and  used  to  be  obliged 
in  some  cases  to  attend,  the  professorial  lectures.  The 
professoriate  is  an  independent  body.  Is  that  the  kind 
of  professoriate  which  you  contemplate  ?— No ;  the  kiud 
of  professoriate  which  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  which 
exists  at  the  German  University.  My  idea  in  essence 
is  to  import  the  system  of  the  University  of  Berlin  into 
Loudon. 
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T.  E.  Thorpe,  314  How  would  this  be  done  ?    I  have,  say,  three 

^a?j»  p'1;^*''  colleges  in  London,  and  each  has  a  body  of  teachers 

-t.B.S.  -whom  we  may  call  collegiate  professors.     How  do 

oq        ioao  y°u  Propose  that  the  University   should   deal  with 

2a  May  189.,.  that  body  ?__To  begiQ  with)  there  ig  the  fundamental 

difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  the  German  University 
has  no  colleges. 

315.  We  are  dealing  with  a  case  where  there  are 
colleges  existing  ? — I  have  pointed  out  that  I  should 
like  to  see  those  colleges  swept  away. 

316.  That  is  an  "  academic  "  theory.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  colleges  are  going  to  cease  to  exist.  "We 
must  deal  with  things  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  professoriate 
of  the  University  should  stand  related  to  the  teaching 
bodies  ? — If  you  say  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
those  colleges  will  exist,  it  will  entirely  alter  the  com- 
plexion of  my  scheme. 

317.  In  other  words,  your  scheme  is  inconsistent  with 
the  continued  existence  of  those  colleges  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; 
very  largely. 

318.  I  understood  that  certain  institutions  were  to 
have  the  privilege  of  insignificance,  and  if  they  were 
lesser  institutions,  not  of  the  rank  of  colleges,  they 
might  be  recognised  by  the  University.  I  think  you 
mentioned  one  or  two  ? — I  mentioned  one  particularly — 
the  Birkbeck  Institution. 

319.  Why  would  you  recognise  an  institution  which 
is  comparatively  insignificant  rather  than  an  institution 
which  is  comparatively  important? — Because  I  think 
that  by  the  recognition  of  comparative  importance  you 
rather  delay  the  settlement  of  the  University  question. 

320.  Then  if  they  are  immaterial  they  may  be 
accepted,  but  if  they  are  likely  to  be  anything  substituted 
they  must  cease  to  exist  ? — I  must  demur  to  that  way  of 
putting  it.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  modern 
university,  at  all  events  in  England,  to  carry  on 
what  is  called  university  extension  work,  and  university 
extension  work  might  be  very  legitimately  carried  on  in 
institutions  like  the  Birkbeck.  To  that  extent,  there- 
fore, the  University  recognises  those  places. 

321.  That  is  to  say,  it  rather  recognises  the  students 
than  the  places  ? — Yes. 

322.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  what  one 
may  call  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  University 
of  London  with  the  creation  of  a  teaching  university 
which  shall  practically  co-ordinate  the  teaching  of  Lon- 
don ? — I  see  no  difficulty. 

323.  The  University  formerly  gave  up  affiliation  be- 
cause they  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  larger 
idea  fairly  towards  the  non-collegiate.  That,  you  think, 
they  were  wrong  in ;  that  there  was  no  real  inconsis- 
tency ? — -I  should  not  say  they  were  altogether  wrong  at 
the  time.  The  circumstances  of  1892  are  not  those  of 
1857,  the  time  when  the  idea  was  given  up. 

324.  I  ought  to  put  it  in  another  way.  Those 
reasons  do  not  now  apply  ? — No. 

325.  I  do  not  understand  why  ? — The  whole  system 
of  secondary  education  has  changed  of  late  years. 

326.  You  drew  a  distinction  between  science  and  art. 
You  thought  the  private  student  was  much  more  im- 
portant in  arts  than  in  science  ?— -Yes. 

327.  Therefore  the  difficulty,  if  there  were  one,  would 
apply  rather  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  than  that  of  Science  ? 
—Yes. 

328.  And  you  would  leave  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  take 
care  of  itself? — I  think  means  might  be  devised  by 
which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  suffer  no  practical 
inconvenience. 

329.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  put  one  question 
on  a  matter  of  fact  to  Dr.  Thorpe,  as  to  which,  I 
think,  he  has  answered  incorrectly  by  inadvertence. 
Were  you  connected  with  the  London  University  at  the 
time  of  their  abandonment  of  the  system  of  affiliation  ? 
—No 

330.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
why  they  abandoned  it  ? — No. 

331.  Are  you  aware  that  the  reasons  have  been  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  two  old  graduates  and  senators  in 
the  previous  Commission,  and  that  their  answers  are 
contained  in  the  Blue  Book  ? — No  ;  my  answer  was 
based  only  on  general  knowledge. 


332.  (Professor  Sidrjwick.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  in  order  to  clear  up  a  point  of  importance  on 
which  your  replies  to  Sir  George  Humphry  appeared  to 
me  vague.  You  appeared  to  admit  that  a  purely  external 
examination  was  well  adapted  at  an  elementary  or  early 
stage  of  the  work,  but  I  think  you  said  that  it  depended 
upon  how  far  it  went.  I  think  it  might  aid  lis  in  under- 
standing your  general  terms  if  you  would  take  your  own 
course,  which.  I  understand,  extends  over  three  years, 
and  say  at  what  point  of  that  you  consider  a  purely 
external  examination  to  be  preferable,  and  where  you 
think  the  examination  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  funda- 
mentally important  ?— In  our  special  case  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  I  do  not  consider  the  external 
examiner  of  any  use  at  all. 

333.  At  no  stage?— No. 

334.  Then,  when  you  say  the  elementary  stage,  you 
mean  the  stage  before  your  course  begins  ? — Yes. 

335.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Would  you  not  rather  draw  the 
line  between  the  honours  degree  and  the  pass  degree 
than  between  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  stage  ? — For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  external  examiner,  do  you  mean  ? 

336.  (Professor  Sidgwich. )  I  understood  that  you  hold 
the  general  examination  to  bo  only  suitable  before  your 
three  years'  course  ? — I  never  contemplated  examination 
done  by  an  external  man  alone. 

337.  I  thought  you  Avere  led  to  admit  that  in  an 
earlier  stage  ? — Not  Avhen  the  man  was  actually  one  of 
my  pupils. 

338.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  should  like  to  make  one  point 
quite  clear.  Although  you  would  prefer  the  absorption 
of  University  College  and  King's  College  in  the  new 
university,  if  such  absorption  is  considered  impossible 
you  do  not  consider  that  no  terms  of  affiliation  or  in- 
corporation could  be  arrived  at  between  the  colleges 
and  the  new  university  P — No,  I  Avill  not  say  that,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  partial  and  inadequate  solution  of  the  university 
difficulty. 

339.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  With  regard  to  the  question  put 
to  Mr.  Rendall,  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  class  degrees  and  honorary  de- 
grees ?— I  think  the  present  system  as  worked  at  the 
London  University  is  good.  At  the  stage  at  which 
honours  should  be  taken  the  man  is  alloAved  to  choose 
at  once.  He  is  confronted  with  two  papers,  and  is 
allowed  to  take  the  honours  paper,  or  the  pass  paper 
as  he  pleases.  If  he  flies  high,  and  takes  the  honours 
paper,  it  is  still  within  the  province  of  the  examiner 
to  report  that  he  has  done  sufficiently  well  to  take  a  pass 
degree,  that  is,  if  he  fails  in  honours.  That  is  a  system 
which  works  very  well.  Formerly  it  almost  always  fol- 
lowed that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  men  who 
passed  in  the  first  class  went  in  and  took  honours  in 
some  one  or  other  subject,  and  it  Avas  found,  therefore, 
a  practical  convenience  to  allow  them  the  option  of 
taking  honours  at  once  in  the  particular  subject  they 
would  otherwise  afterwards  select. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  You  have  London  in  mind,  and  I  had 
in  mind  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Victoria,  where  a 
distinct  line  is  drawn  between  honours  students  taking 
the  honours  school  and  pass  students  taking  the  pass 
school. 

340.  (Professor  Saunderson.)  In  answer  to  Lord  Reay 
just  now  you  said  you  conceived  it  possible  that  there 
might  be  affiliation.  I  thought  you  had  said  before 
that  you  thought  it  was  impossible.  May  Ave  under- 
stand that  you  mean  it  would  be  possible  for  the  new 
university  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  system 
of  teaching  which  exists  at  the  several  colleges,  or  do 
you  mean  that  incorporation  or  affiliation  would  be 
possible  ?— I  never  intended  to  imply  that  it  would  be 
impossible. 

341.  Impossible  consistently  with  the  object  in  view 

 the  improvement  of  teaching— the  establishment  of  a 

teaching  university  ? — The  point  I  wished  to  make  clear 
was  this,  I  thought  the  idea  of  a  federal  university  was 
an  imperfect  solution  of  the  general  question,  and  I 
still  think  so.  I  also  said  that  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
idea  of  the  absorption  of  the  two  colleges  in  my  sense 
was  absolutely  impossible,  then  I  would  take  the  idea 
of  confederation  to  be  ultimately  renounced,  however, 
as  an  instalment  rather  than  nothing. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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342.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  state  exactly  what  posi- 
tion you  liold  at  South  Kensington  ? — I  am  Professor 
of  Physics  there. 

343.  You  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  teaching  university  for  London? — 
Yes,  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  it. 

344.  You  have  for  some  time  been  anxious  that  such 
a,  university  should,  if  possible,  be  established?— 
Certainly. 

345.  Have  you  looked  at  the  proposed  Charter  of  the 
Gresham  University  ? — Yes. 

346.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  it  or  not  ? — 
No.  I  wish  that  the  University,  if  possible,  should  not 
be  of  the  federal  type. 

347.  You  agree  very  much  with  what  was  said  by 
the  last  witness? — Yes,  on  that  point,  but  I  should 
like  to  define  what  I  mean  by  federation.  The  Univer- 
sity would  be  of  a  federal  type  if  the  colleges  as  such 
were  represented  on  the  governing  body. 

348.  You  object  to  that  ?— Yes. 

349.  You  do  not  wish  the  colleges  to  be  absorbed  ? — 
I  look  upon  that  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  I  would 
provide  machinery  by  which  the  processes  of  absorp- 
tion would  be  gradual. 

350.  You  think  that  a  university  such  as  you  propose 
should  be  constructed  from  the  existing  University  of 
London  ? — Yes,  from  the  existing  University  of  Lon- 
don, and  from  the  colleges  of  London,  which  I  should 
like  to  see  united  with  it. 

351.  And  supposing  the  University  of  London  were 
unwilling  to  form  a  satisfactory  scheme  to  make  it  a 
teaching  university,  have  you  any  other  idea  as  to  what 
might  be  done? — I  do  not  think  that  any  great  good 
would  accrue  to  learning  or  to  education  from  the  mere 
union  of  independent  colleges  in  a  federal  University. 
As  regards  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  the  proposal 
to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  would  determine  my  atti- 
tude. I  should  wish  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

352.  A  good  many  of  the  objections  of  the  last  witness 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  University  of 
London,  but  there  were  also  objections  on  the  ground 
of  benefit  to  the  public.  Do  you  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  University  of 
London  r — Yes,  but  I  am  not  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London.  I  have  never  examined  for  it. 
My  knowledge  on  this  point  is  very  much  less  than  that 
of  Dr.  Thorpe,  and,  though  I  generally  agree  with  him, 
I  do  not  think  my  opinion  is  important. 

353.  With  regard  to  the  general  public,  do  you  think 
harm  would  be  done  by  weakening  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

354.  And  also  yon  object  to  the  system  of  confederate 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

355.  But  supposing  other  plans  failed  you  Avould  be 
willing  to  take  this  scheme  ? — I  should  not  wish  to  take 
part  in  any  such  scheme. 

356.  You  would  not  object  to  it? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  useful. 

357.  Then  it  would  be  hardly  worth  my  while  to  take 
you  through  any  of  the  clauses,  or  any  of  tho  details. 
In  fact  you  object  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  colleges 
haying  a  voice  through  their  teachers? — Not  through 
their  teachers. 

358.  Or  to  teachers  constituting  faculties.  In  fact  the 
whole  system  laid  down  in  this  Charter  is  one  that  you 
object  to  ? — I  object  to  it  if  the  colleges  qua  colleges 
retain  a  permanent  right  to  be  represented  on  the  govern- 
ing body.  I  think  the  matter  might  be  simplified  if  I 
say  what  would  be  conceivable  and  possible  I  desire 
that  ultimately  there  should  be  a  supreme  University 
Council  in  London,  which  should  consist  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University  and  of  representatives  of  edu- 
cational opinion  outside  the  University.  That  body 
should  have  as  far  as  possible  control  over  the  teaching. 
Of  course  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  at  first  to 
sweep  away  the  existing  colleges,  but  1.  know  that  in 
the  case  of  a  college  for  women — Bedford  College,  on 
the  council  of  which  I  am — they  would  be  willing  to 
band  over  the  management  to  a  body  of  that  sort. 


Whether  the  larger  colleges  would  be  willing  or  not  I  Prof. 
have  no  knowledge,  but  I  know  several  of  the  professors,  A.  W.  Backer, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  recently  a  resolution  in  favour  F.Il.S. 

of  a  federal  university  did  not  get  a  seconder  in  a  toler-   

ably  large  meeting.    The  University  should  be  orga-    28  ^ay  1892. 

nised  by  a  Commission,  which  should  ascertain  what  

institutions  desired  to  be  connected  with  it.  These 
should  be  divided  into  classes,  namely,  first  by  institu- 
tions which  were  wilb'ng  to  hand  themselves  completely 
over  to  the  University,  if  any  such  existed.  Then, 
secondly;  institutions  which  wished  to  retain  some  con- 
trol over  a  part  of  their  teaching.  The  classes  which 
the  University  recognised,  or  took  over  with  the  consent 
of  a  college,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  the  sense  that  the  persons  who  taught  in  them 
should  be  appointed  and  their  teaching  controlled  by 
the  University.  Then  further  than  that,  I  would  also 
allow  the  University  to  carry  out  University  extension 
work.  I  think,  under  those  circumstances,  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a  fairly  strong  university  staff  from 
among  professors  of  institutions  which  were  either  com- 
pletely or  partially  handed  over  to  the  University,  and 
from  that  point  I  would  begin. 

359.  What  would  be  your  definition  of  a  teaching 
university? — A  university  which  itself  appoints  the 
teachers  and  decides  what  is  to  be  taught. 

360.  And  the  same  body  that  conducts  the  examina- 
tions should  conduct  the  teaching  so  that  the  two  shall 
harmonise  together  ? — Yes. 

361.  And  you  would  have,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
all  the  teaching  done  by  university  professors? — I 
would  have  the  teaching  done  by  university  professors, 
but  I  would  maintain  a  degree  similar  to  that  of  the 
university  of  London.  I  would  not  make  it  essential 
that  all  graduates  should  pass  through  the  colleges  of 
the  University. 

362.  They  must  have  gone  through  a  course  of  teach- 
ing by  the  University  professors  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  essential  at  all. 

363.  You  would  open  it  to  everybody  ? — Yes. 

364.  You  would  have  a  staff  of  professors  who  would 
instruct  those  who  wished  to  be  instructed  by  them,  and 
whose  teaching  would  be  in  close  connexion  with  the 
examinations  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  in  the  examinations 
it  would  be  well  to  have  both  external  examiners  and  the 
internal  professors  acting  conjointly,  and  I  would  have 
a  system  of  alternative  papers,  approved  by  the  central 
Senate  or  governing  body,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
that  different  views  of  a  subject  should  be  represented 
by  the  examination. 

365.  One  set  of  papers  to  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
been  taught  by  the  professors  ? — No.  I  would  let  each 
take  what  he  liked.  In  the  case  of  mathematics,  for 
instance,  there  are  sometimes  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
subject.  I  would  have  two  sets  of  mathematical  papers 
in  which  the  two  views  should  be  represented,  but  I 
would  give  all  students  an  opportunity  of  taking  which 
papers  they  liked. 

366.  Do  you  think  the  South  Kensington  School 
should  lie  brought  in  in  any  new  scheme  ? — My  answer 
would  be  that  of  my  colleague ;  I  see  no  insuperable 
difficulty,  but  I  think  there  would  be  very  great  practi- 
cal difficulties.  At  present  the  college  forms  part  of  a 
homogeneous  system.  Evening  classes  are  held  all 
through  the  country.  Of  those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nations held  in  May  (in  which  we  take  part)  the  best 
come  up  to  us.  If  the  examining  and  teaching  were 
separated  I  think  there  would  be  departmental  diffi- 
culties of  a  certain  magnitude. 

367.  What  sort  of  number  come  from  London.  They 
extend  all  through  the  country,  do  they  not  ? — That  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  off-hand,  i  could  get  you 
the  information,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  off-hand. 

368.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  matter  that  is  open  to 
the  whole  of  England  ? — Except  that  if  we  have  room 
we  take  paying  students,  who  chiefly  come  from  London, 
or  come  to  London  for  the  purpose. 

369.  Is  there  anything  else  that  was  not  said  by  the 
last  witness  that  you  wotild  like  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — It  is  perhaps  a  small  matter  to  put  in  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Personally  I  would  be  pre- 
pared, in  the  case  of  students  who  have  passed  through 
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Prof.  a  proper  course  of  study  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 

A.  W.  Riicker,  versity,  to  give  them  a  degree  without  any  examination 

F.R.S.     '  at  all,  provided  they  had  published  some  research  or 

  had  contributed  to  knowledge. 

28  jVIav  1892. 

"  _J  _""  370.  You  would  take  that  into  account  ? — Yes,  I  would 

take  that  into  account. 

371.  And  give  great  discretion,  therefore,  to  the 
examiner  ? — That  would  give  great  discretion  to  the 
examiner.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  abused. 

372.  You  do  not  think  an  honorary  degree  would  be 
sufficient  ? — It  woidd  practically  come  to  giving  minor 
honorary  degrees  on  a  rather  larger  scale  than  usual. 

373.  (Lord  Reay.)  If  the  Professors  of  University  and 
King's  Colleges  were  to  be  made  university  professors, 
and  were,  therefore,  members  of  tbe  faculties,  and 
took  part  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Studies,  would  there  still  remain  any  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising these  Colleges  as  constituent  elements  of  the 
University  ? — I  think  there  would,  because  as  long  as 
they  were  distinct  organisations,  they  would  be  com- 
peting organisations.  What  I  think  is  most  essential  at 
present,  in  the  higher  scientific  education  in  London, 
is  that  there  should  be  co-ordination.  At  present,  if 
one  of  these  two  colleges  puts  up  an  elaborate  labora- 
tory, say  for  electrical  engineering,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  the  other  feels  bound  to  do  the  same  simply  to 
retain  students  who  are  attending  science  classes  who 
would  otherwise  leave.  That  is  a  waste  of  energy. 
It  would  be  better  that  the  funds  which  are  in  such  a 
case  partly  spent  in  providing  the  elementary  part  of 
the  two  equipments  should  be  lumped  together  so  as 
to  provide  one  establishment  on  a  better  and  larger 
scale  ;  so  long  as  the  colleges  remain  independent,  I  do 
not  think  such  co-ordination  is  possible. 

374.  But  if  such  co-ordination  by  some  superior  body 
or  other  means  were  found  practicable  your  objection 
would  be  met  ? — It  would  be  largely  met,  certainly. 

375.  You  would  not  object,  in  cases  where  parallel 
classes  became  necessary  by  the  great  number  of  students, 
if  parallel  classes  were  given  in  both  colleges  by  an 
inter-collegiate  arrangement? — No.  My  own  view  would 
be  that  the  University  should,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
centrate for  the  highest  teaching  in  each  subject  in  some 
one  place.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  all  the 
students  to  be  taught  in  one  place.  I  would,  there- 
fore, have  minor  centres  established  wherever  might 
be  found  necessary  under  a  special  professor,  or  lec- 
turer, or  demonstrator,  fit  to  superintend  the  work  up 
to  the  standard  which  was  required  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  town. 

376.  If,  therefore,  the  colleges  were  prepared  to  sub- 
mit  to  such  a  co-ordination,  a  great  deal  of  your  difficulty 
would  disappear  ? — I  quite  admit  that  is  so. 

377.  With  regard  to  the  degree  in  the  Science  Faculty, 
you  would,  of  course,  have  several  avenues  to  that 
degree  ? — Yes. 

378.  You  would  not  have  one  only  ? — No,  several. 

379.  Such  a  system  as  that  now  proposed  in  the 
ordinances  for  the  Scotch  Universities  ?  —  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  that  in  detail,  but  I  would  have  several. 

380.  With  regard  to  the  entrance  examination,  do  you 
agree  with  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Thorpe  ? — I  do.  We 
certainly  find  as  a  matter  of  practice  that  the  entrance 
examination  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

381.  I  understood  from  Dr.  Thorpe  that  as  at  present 
organised,  the  colleges  teach  up  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Of  course,  we  take  that  in  a 
general  sense.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
carry  on  the  higher  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  at  one 
of  the  colleges,  and  you  would  not  create  a  new  in- 
stitution for  teaching  Bachelors  of  Science,  and  np  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  ? — I  have  no  definite 
scheme  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done  actually.  My  view 
of  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  there  sbould  be  one 
central  place  where  tbe  higher  teaching  is  given  in  each 
subject,  whether  King's  College  is  the  centre  for  one 
kind  of  learning,  and  University  College  for  some  other, 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  detail  wbich,  so  long  as  the 
object  is  attained,  it  is  premature  to  discuss. 

382.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  sufficient  materials  for 
that  higher  kind  of  teaching  at  this  moment,  both  with 
regard  to  teaching  and  with  regard  to  laboratories  and 
appliances,  are  not  at  present  to  be  found  in  London  ? 


— They  are  not  to  be  mentioned  as  compared  with 
those  in  Germany. 

383.  Then  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Imperial  side  of  the  University  and  the 
metropolitan  side  of  the  University,  do  you  see  the 
necessity  for  the  two  separate  departments,  or  do  you 
think  they  might  be  amalgamated  ? — I  think  they  might 
be  amalgamated.  I  should  be  prepared  on  the  whole, 
if  some  such  system  as  that  of  alternative  papers  were 
recognised,  to  see  the  two  work  side  by  side. 

384.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  relations 
of  the  Faculty  of  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
with  regard  to  preliminary  scientific  teaching  in  the 
medical  schools  P — I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  that. 

385.  You  would  consider  it  desirable  to  bring  that 
scientific  teaching  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

386.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  have  grasped  your  idea. 
Your  first  point  is  that  the  colleges,  as  such,  shall  not 
have  any  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  I  will  assume,  as  I  think  you  are  prepared 
to  assume,  that  the  two  colleges  do  go  on  with  indepen- 
dent organisations.  We  must  take  the  existing  facts  ? 
—Yes. 

387.  You  desire  that  they  shall  have  no  representa- 
tion as  colleges  on  the  University  governing  body.  I 
wish  next  to  ask  how  far  you  consider  the  competition 
among  the  colleges,  such  as  actually  exists,  to  be  an 
undesirable  thing  as  regards  the  more  elementary  part 
of  the  teaching  ? — I  think  with  regard  to  the  elemen- 
tary part  of  the  work  it  is,  perhaps,  less  objectionable, 
but  even  there  I  think  there  is  a  certain  waste  of 
energy.  There  might  be  two  sets  of  evening  classes 
held  on  precisely  the  same  subject — one  in  the  Strand 
and  another  in  Grower  Street— both  of  them  half  full, 
the  students  coming  largely  from  the  suburbs,  and 
equally  able  to  get  to  either  place.  What  is  really 
required  is  that  the  whole  system  should  be  co-ordi  - 
nated. 

388.  Would  you  admit  students  as  now  in  the  London 
University  to  the  examinations  of  the  University,  with- 
out any  regard  to  where  they  have  been  studying  ? — 
Yes,  the  University  should  carry  on  the  London  system. 

3S9.  And  you  not  only  anticipate  no  difficulty  in 
working  the  two  systems,  but  you  do  not  think  the 
one  system  would  interfere  with  the  other  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  more  difficulty  than  there  is 
in  making  any  great  change.  There  are  difficulties, 
but  there  is  nothing  insuperable. 

390.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  your  experience 
of  the  Science  and  Art  examinations.  There  I  under- 
stand that  the  teachers  in  the  country  are  to  a  certain 
extent  prepared  by  means  of  the  examinations,  only 
that  besides  those  who  have  gone  through  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  there  are  a  certain  number  who  have 
only  had  the  examinations? — They  must  have  passed 
in  a  relatively  high  standard,  of  course. 

391.  Do  you  think  that  experience  shows  that  the 
work  of  teachers  so  trained  is  satisfactory  as  compared 
with  that  of  those  who  have  gone  through  the  other 
training  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  followed  the 
teaching  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
But  I  do  see  something  of  the  other  teachers,  because 
every  year  we  have  a  summer  course,  which  lasts  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  teachers  in  the  country  apply  for 
leave  to  come  up  to  this.  We  generally  take  about  200 
out  of  about  600  applications.  Those  teachers  I  see  for 
three  weeks,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  appear  to  be 
a  very  intelligent  set  of  men.  Of  course  it  is  the  best 
of  them  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  and  thus  I  probably  see  favourable  specimens. 

392.  Then  with  regard  to  university  extension,  would 
you  explain  a  little  further  how  you  would  introduce  it 
into  the  and  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  ? 
— I  do  not  want  to  mention  any  particular  institution, 
but  taking  what  I  may  call  an  institution  of  the  higher 
mechanic's  institute  tyjDe,  and  admitting  it  to  the 
governing  body,  is  a  harmful  thing  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  allow  the  University,  if  the  institution  is  will- 
ing  to  strengthen  its  teaching,  to  carry  out  the  teaching 
within  its  walls,  is  useful,  and  that  I  would  not  prevent 
the  University  from  doing. 

393.  A  burning  question  is  how  far  the  University 
should  go  in  granting  a  degree,  assuming  that  it  can  be 
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attained  by  the  same  examination  to  artisans  who  only 
attend  evening  classes  ? — The  University  of  London 
asks  no  questions,  and  I  would  ask  none. 

394:.  But  you  would  provide  perhaps  some  minor 
form  of  recognition  for  those  who  were  not  able  to  pass 
the  ordinary  examinations  ? — Yes.  I  would  place  no 
restriction  upon  that. 

395.  With  regard  to  that  examination,  as  I  understand, 
you  agree  with  Dr.  Thorpe  that  the  most  desirable  form 
of  examination  for  those  is  that  there  should  be  an 
external  examiner  associated  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  under  all  circumstances  I  regard  that  as  the 
most  desirable.  In  the  case  of  a  small  isolated  university 
you  might  have  a  teacher  of  great  eminence  in  his 
subject.  Under  those  circumstances  I  should  prefer 
that  he  was  not  interfered  with,  and  I  would  entrust 
the  examining  solely  to  him.  My  own  idea  is  that 
teaching  and  examining  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
case  of  men  who  can  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility. But  when  a  number  of  people  have  to  work 
together  where  the  tiring  is  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
each  teacher  cannot  examine  his  own  pupils,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  introduce  an  external  element. 

396.  You  would  desire  that  there  should  be  a  combi- 
nation of  the  kind  you  mention  ? — In  this  case  I  think 
it  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  question. 

397.  Do  you  think  the  same  organisation  would  do 
for  the  ordinary  degree  and  for  the  honours  ?  Do  you 
think  it  is  equally  safe  to  allow  the  teachers  to  decide 
whether  the  student  is  to  have  the  ordinary  degree  and 
to  alloAv  them  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  have  a  degree 
for  the  higher  standard  of  work  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  difference  between  the  two,  my  only  view  being 
that  in  the  case  of  honours  the  system  of  alternative 
papers  should  be  used  in  order  to  allow  students  to 
show  their  special  knowledge. 

398.  Assuming  that  that  system  is  maintained  by  the 
new  University,  does  it  seem  to  you  possible  that  the 
provincial  colleges  should  be  allowed  also  to  examine 
their  own  men  by  external  examiners  and  also  to  give 
the  degree,  of  course  the  external  examiner  being 
appointed  by  the  London  University  ? — I  think  that 
question  will  solve  itself  in  a  short  time  by  there  being 
at  least  two  new  universities  established.  It  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  a  draft  Charter  is  being  prepared  in 
Wales  for  a  University  in  Wales,  and  I  think  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  the  Midlands  will  follow  suit. 
Then  there  is  the  Victoria  University,  and  if  there  are 
two  others  they  will  have  their  own  degrees,  and  there 
will  be  no  damage  done  to  them  if  the  University  of 
London  carried  on  the  examining  work  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  a  Metropolitan  University,  which  would  thus 
take  a  larger  share  of  the  national  as  distinguished  from 
local  work.  The  one  exception  I  would  make  to  the 
rule  that  institutions  connected  with  the  University 
should  not  bo  represented  as  such  on  its  Governing 
Body  would  be  that  until  they  are  included  in  provincial 
Universities  I  would  give  some  right  of  representation 
on  the  governing  body  to  provincial  colleges. 

399.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  said  that  the  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  in  London  could  not  be  mentioned 
as  compared  with  that  in  Germany.  Do  you  include  in 
that  remark  the  Royal  College  of  Science  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  do. 

400.  (Professor  Sanderson. )  You  mentioned  two  classes 
of  institutions  which  you  would  be  willing  to  completely 
absorb,  and  others  you  would  partially  absorb.  Would 
it  be  your  view  that  the  Supreme  University  Council 
should  be  able  to  accept  the  services  of  other  persons 
who  were  not  in  either  class  of  institutions  as  professors 
or  as  teachers? — Yes,  it  would.  I  should  like,  at  the 
first,  the  University  staff  to  be  composed  of  the  existing 
teachers  in  London ;  but  I  would  leave  the  University 
Board  to  organise  afterwards  as  they  thought  best. 

401.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Among  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  students  for  the  degree  examinations  would  you 
agree  to  some  kind  of  enforced  attendance  or  residence 
at  particvdar  institutions  ? — Not  at  particular  institu- 
tions, but  possibly  at  classes  given  by  teachers  of  the 
University.  I  would  give  a  degree  to  those  who  had  not 
done  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  particular  degree,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  as  given  without  exami- 
nation, and  as  a  land  of  honorary  degree — that  ought 
only  to  be  given  to  men  of  whom  the  University  has 
special  knowledge  of  its  own. 

402.  Then  in  what  way  would  you  realise  the  idea  of 
a  teaching  University  for  London  in  distinction  from 
the  present  University  of  London  if  you  do  not  insist 


on  attendance  ? — Because  the  present  University  of  Prof. 
London  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  except  indirectly,  A .  W.  Riicker, 
with  teaching.  F.R.S. 

403.  The  University  you  contemplate  would  have         '  ~~1 
nothing  to  do  but  with  the  appointment  and  control  of    ~   *  a-* 
teachers,  unless  you  insist  on  some  sort  of  attendance 

by  the  students  ? — I  think  there  are  two  points  of  view. 
It  is  one  thing  to  provide  the  water  and  another  tiling 
to  make  someone  drink.  I  would  make  the  University 
provide  all  that  is  necessary. 

404.  Why  should  not  a  student  in  Birmingham  pre- 
sent himself  for  a  degree  from  this  new  University  ? — 
I  contemplate  that  he  would.  I  do  not  look  upon  this 
University  as  established  to  create  a  new  road  to  the 
degree.  The  degree  is  from  my  point  of  view  a  secondary 
matter.  What  is  wanted  is  to  co-ordinate  existing 
institutions,  so  as  to  improve  their  educational  efficiency. 

405.  You  would  give  no  special  preference  or  recogni- 
tion to  any  institution  in  London  ? — I  would  confine  the 
power  of  the  University  to  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  what  I  may  call  its  teaching  area, 
which  would  be  London.  I  would  not  allow,  for 
instance,  this  University  to  establish  a  college  in  Liver- 
pool and  appoint  the  teachers.  Its  teaching  operations 
should  be  confined  to  London. 

406.  Then  the  professors  would  all  be  connected 
with  institutions  in  London  or  some  new  institutions  ? — 
Yes. 

407.  And  of  those  teachers,  the  University  professors 
let  us  call  them,  the  University  would  assume  the 
direction  ? — Yes. 

408.  Would  you  allow  any  form  of  license  or  recog- 
nition ? — I  have  noted  that  as  a  thing  that  must  be 
done.  I  would  not  give  the  merely  licensed  teachers 
any  power  in  the  government  of  the  University. 

409.  Would  you  name  those  licensed  teachers  without 
as  well  as  within  the  metropolitan  area  ? — No. 

410.  What  advantage  would  the  license  imply,  or 
what  particular  privilege  would  it  carry,  to  either  teacher 
or  student  ? — The  advantage  to  the  teacher  would  be 
that  he  would  be  recognised  by  the  University.  It 
would  be  an  advertisement  to  him.  The  advantage  to 
the  student  would  be  the  provision  probably  of  a 
number  of  young  men  who  Avould  throw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work  of  teaching. 

411.  It  would  create  no  special  inducement  to  attend 
his  lectures? — No,  I  do  not  believe  in  such  special 
inducements. 

412.  Would  not  a  distinction  of  that  sort  be  shadowy, 
a  mere  license,  which  would  confer  nothing,  except 
something  like  an  honour  distinction  on  certain  teachers  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  perhaps. 

413.  Would  it  in  any  way  encourage  the  colleges, 
say  King's  College  or  University  College,  to  enrol 
themselves  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  distinction  very 
much  desired  by  the  younger  demonstrators,  men  who 
themselves  by-and-by  may  rise  to  the  professorial 
rank.  The  way  they  generally  distinguish  themselves 
is  by  taking  up  one  subject  and  mastering  it.  Then  it 
would  be  a  recognition  of  their  merits  if  the  University 
licensed  them. 

414.  But  you  would  give  the  University  no  right  in 
the  direction  of  such  licensed  teachers  ? — The  University 
would  license  them. 

415.  Would  that  mean  that  they  would  at  all  pre- 
scribe their  courses  ? — Yes.  It  might  license  them  to 
give  a  course  of  so  many  lessons  on  such  a  subject. 

416.  What  would  be  the  inducement  to  keep  to  that 
course  ? — The  only  inducement  that  the  scheme  holds 
out  would  be  that  the  student  who  was  aiming  at  what 
may  be  called  a  sub-honorary  degree  would  qualify  for 
it  by  attendance  at  thier  lectures. 

417.  Supposing  any  institution  in  London,  a  college 
or  otherwise,  allocated  a  certain  portion  of  its  funds  for 
special  endowments,  as  at  Cambridge,  for  instance.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  practical  scheme,  or  induce 
the  colleges  to  co-operate  with  the  University  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
might  be  done.  I  should  hope  that  even  if  the  colleges 
preserved  they  had  their  identity  for  a  time,  they  might 
gradually  be  merged  in  the  University,  provided  that 
its  cons  itution  were  from  the  first  drawn  so  as  to 
encourage  such  an  arrangement. 

418.  There  the  inducement  would  be  that  certain  of 
their  member   became  University  professors,  possibly 
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prof         with  endowments  provided  from  imperial  funds  ? — And 
A.  W,  uicker    further,  if  the  University  took  over  the  control  of  certain 
F.B.S.     '  classes  the  University  would  be  able  to  spend  on  them 

  the  funds  at  its  disposal. 

28  May  1892.       4X9.  Spend  funds  on  classes  held  by  licensed  teachers  ? 
— And  its  own  professors. 

420.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  importance  in  induc- 
•ing  colleges  to  co-operate  ? — My  view   is   that  the 

teachers  who  in  any  college  were  working  under  the  Uni- 
versity would  acquire  for  their  own  departments  in  that 
college  the  right  to  share  in  University  funds  as  far  as 
the  University  itself  might  decide. 

421.  You  would  entrust  the  University  professors 
with  the  higher  teaching  as  well  as  elementary  •? — Yes. 

422.  And  you  give  them  the  whole  of  the  power  ? — 
No. 

423.  Them  and  nominees  ? — Yes. 

424.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  on  the  subject  of  alternative  papers  which  you 
have  referred  to.  I  understand  you  would  be  prepared 
to  give  alternative  papers  rather  a  wide  scope  ? — For 
the  honours  examination,  certainly. 

425.  Do  you  limit  it  to  the  honours  examination  ? — 
No. 

426.  Would  your  arrangement  for  alternative  papers 
be  made  with  a  view  partly  to  consider  the  different 
methods  of  teaching  adopted  by  different  institutions 
and  different  professors  ?— Rather  by  different  professors 
than  different  institutions. 

427.  Can  you  wholly  distinguish  the  professors  from 
the  institutions  ? — No,  not  altogether,  but  I  regard  a 
professor  having  been  admitted  by  the  University  as 
being  a  University  Professor. 

428.  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  case  that  a  tradition 
would  by  degrees  establish  itself,  especially  under  these 
conditions  of  high  attainments  in  different  institutions, 
traditional  methods,  not  altogether  the  same  as,  but 
something  after  the  manner  of  those  that  exist  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — In  London  itself. 

429.  Possibly  even  in  Loudon  ? — I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand whether  you  mean  between  this  University  and 
other  Universities. 

430.  No,  I  mean  the  different  institutions  at  which 
chairs  would  be  held  ? — The  appointments  to  those 
chairs  would  be  made  by  the  University — the  same  body 
— and  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  accident  if  a  suc- 
cession of  professors  took  precisely  the  same  view  of  the 
subject. 

431.  What  is  the  precise  object  of  the  alternative 
papers  in  your  view  ? — I  have  in  my  mind  the  case  of  a 
professor  being  able  to  justify  to  the  University  the 
statement  that  his  subject  is  capable  of  being  regarded 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  The  point  of  view 
which  is  adopted  by  the  University,  he  might  say  practi- 
cally excludes  one  of  the  alternatives,  and  other  papers 
could  be  set  no  doubt  treating  the  subject  generally, 
but  still  from  this  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  would  have  these  alternative 
papers  set  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  others  and 
allow  anybody  to  take  that  which  they  please. 

432.  Do  you  mean  that  at  the  same  examination,  say, 
for  the  same  degree,  conducted  at  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  alternative  papers  for  the  various  candidates 
to  choose  from  if  they  would  ?  —I  think  so. 

433.  Would  you  have  that  intimated  beforehand  to 
them  ? — Certainly.  To  take  one  point  of  view  only  the 
whole  of  physics  is  a  very  wide  subject.  For  a  B.Sc. 
one  professor  might  wish  that  his  students  after  taking 
the  general  substratum  which  underlies  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  should  then  specialise  in  some  particular  branch. 
Another  professor  might  wish  that  his  students  should 
specialise  rather  in  another  branch.  If  you  set  a  paper 
on  which  there  were  15  questions,  some  of  them  being 
common,  it  would  prevent  one  of  those  subjects  being 
given  undue  prominence,  and  would  give  some  liberty 
to  the  professor  to  choose  in  which  direction  he  would 
carry  on  his  private  teaching  in  a  subject  so  wide  that 
no  student  can  at  the  time  he  takes  his  degree  have 
traversed  the  whole. 

434.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  pass  and  honours, 
and  say  it  would  bp.  more  appliciable  in  honours  ? — Yes. 

435.  Why? — Because  the  possibility  of  specialisation 
becomes  greater. 


436.  Id  would  not  be  without  its  use  in  the  pass,  would 
it  ? — No,  not  altogether  without  its  use  in  the  pass. 

437.  Would  you  have  the  pass  and  the  honours  exami- 
nation conducted  entirely  separate  so  as  to  have  an 
honours  list,  and  a  pass  list,  or  would  you  have  the 
pass  gone  through  and  the  honours  then  taken  P  —I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  strong  opinion  on  that  subject.  I 
think  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail. 

438.  You  have  no  choice  ? — No. 

439.  When  you  speak  of  a  degree  being  honorary,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  followed  you.  You  referred 
to  a  degree  as  given  upon  certain  work  done  ? — Yes. 

440.  You  would  not  call  that  an  honorary  degree, 
would  you  ? — I  rather  accepted  the  word.  I  forget  who 
suggested  it.  I  regard  it  as  a  degree  given  in  recog- 
nition, not  of  excellence  in  examination,  but  of  additions 
made  to  knowledge. 

441.  There  is  one  general  question  I  should  like  to 
put  to  you.  Supposing  a  university  to  be  established 
in  London  which  was  to  the  degree  you  have  named 
dominated  by  the  professorial  element,  and  Avhich 
demanded  the  testing  of  those  students  who  submitted 
themselves  by  what  they  considered  the  best  and  most 
authentic  teaching,  would  you  think  the  residuum  which 
would  then  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  mere  examining 
university  would  be  of  much  value  ? — I  think  it  would 
diminish  in  value,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
area  from  which  it  would  be  drawn  would  be  very  large. 

442.  Would  you  anticipate  any  good  method  of  exa- 
mination as  likely  to  be  established  by  such  a  system,  a 
system  in  which  the  whole  teaching  strength  was  with- 
drawn from  the  examining  body  t—1  do  not  think  I 
follow  you. 

443.  Would  you  anticipate  very  good  results  by  exa- 
minations conducted  by  a  body  which  was  deprived  of 
all  the  professorial  element  ? — I  never  suggested  such  a 
thing. 

444.  No,  I  am  asking  whether  you  would  ? — Certainly 
not. 

445.  You  would  think  in  such  a  case  that  the  Univer- 
sity would  be,  as  I  might  say,  played  out  ? — Certainly. 

446.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  understand  that  your  pro- 
posal is  to  have  one  and  the  same  university  for  con- 
ducting the  two  operations? — Yes. 

447.  Teaching  and  examining  ? — Yes. 

448.  You  propose  to  establish  for  London  a  university 
founded  on  professorial  principles  more  or  less  ? — 
Yes. 

449.  And  the  same  governing  body,  the  same  arrange- 
ments, and  the  same  examinations  should  be  extended 
to  the  empire  ? — Yes,  the  same  examinations. 

450.  You  do  not  propose  two  sets  of  papers  or  alter- 
native  papers  to  meet  the  case  of  children  born  in 
London,  or  not? — I  would  give  everyone  the  same 
alternative. 

451.  It  admits  all  and  sundry  to  the  examinations  ? — 
Yes. 

452.  And  it  gives  no  privilege  to  its  own  students 
above  the  students  of  the  world  ? — That  is  so. 

453.  Now  the  great  object  that  you  have,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  the  co-ordination  and  the  systematising  of 
teaching  inside  London  ? — Yes. 

454.  How  exactly  is  that  to  be  done  as  a  practical 
matter  ?  You  have  a  complete  set  of  arts  and  science 
teaching  and  medical  teaching  in  University  College  ? — 
Yes. 

455.  The  same  thing  in  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

456.  On  what  principle  is  this  University  to  absorb 
one  wing  of  King's  College  and  not  another,  or  one 
wing  of  University  College  and  not  another  ? — In  the 
first  instance,  either  this  Commission  or  some  properly 
constituted  body  would  have  to  make  the  arrangements 
as  to  what  the  initial  state  of  the  University  should  be. 
They  would  ask  various  institutions  whether  they  wished 
to  be  connected  with  it.  They  would  then  hold  out  as 
possibilities  either  that  they  might  hand  themselves 
over  to  the  University,  or  that  the  University  would  be 
prepared  to  take  over  a  part  of  their  teaching  and  treat 
it  exactly  as  it  would  treat  the  teachers  or  the  teaching 
in  an  institution  completely  controlled  by  it.  Then  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  arrangement.  If  King's  College 
and  University  College  said,  ' '  We  will  not  have  share 
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' '  or  lot  in  the  matter  at  all, "  then  I  think  the  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  University  on  these  lines 
would  have  broken  down,  and,  personally,  I  should 
rather  let  the  matter  wait,  or,  still  better,  try  to  induce 
the  Government  to  extend  the  teaching  powers  of  the 
University  of  London  at  once. 

457.  I  suppose  an  essential  part  would  be  to  strike 
out  some  of  the  weak  chairs,  or  some  of  the  weak 
laboratories  ? — Yes. 

458.  Is  the  body  to  go  round  to  University  College 
or  any  other  college  and  appraise  the  different  strengths 
and  say,  ' '  This  professor  is  good  enough  to  take  on  ; 
"  another  is  not  good  enough,  we  will  not  have  him  "  H 
— I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  if 
they  took  over  any  department  in  a  college  to  take  it 
over  as  a  going  concern.  That  is  if  they  took  over  any 
single  department.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  work  of  co- 
ordination could  be  carried  on  very  far  at  first  until 
vacancies  began  to  occur  on  the  staff.  I  think  the  great 
object  we  should  aim  at  is  an  arrangement  which  shall 
ultimately  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

459.  It  would  be  gradually  concentrated  and  jrat  in 
the  way  in  which  it  could  be  best  done  ? — Yes. 

460.  And  it  woitld  be  the  part  of  the  University  to  give 
some  encouragement  to  say,  "  This  is  our  idea  "  ? — Yes, 
and  try  to  lead  the  colleges  in  that  direction. 

4b' 1.  What  is  your  proposal  with  regard  to  tbe  go- 
verning body  of  this  institution  ? — I  have  not  gone  into 
details,  but  general  principles.  The  professoriate  should 
be  largely  represented  on  it  and  outside  opinion  as 
well.  I  would  not  object  to  the  representation  of 
provincial  educational  opinion  that  is  interested  in  the 
teaching. 

462.  Does  that  mean  appointments  made  by  Govern- 
ment ? — Largely  by  Government,  but  partly  by  learned 
bodies,  such  as  the  Koyal  Society. 

463.  But  you  would  not  have  any  college  or  institution 
in  London  represented  as  such  ? — No,  because  I  think 
that  means  the  continued  existence  of  the  college. 

464.  When  you  speak  of  the  professoriate  do  you 
mean  the  whole  staff? — I  think  in  each  subject  the 
teachers  would  have  to  be  organised  into  what  we  may 
call  a  school,  and  that  at  the  head  of  it  there  would  be 
a  person  whom  we  may  call  a  chief  professor — possibly 
a  regius  professor — somebody  to  have  control.  At  first 
it  would  be  aifficult  to  select  any  one  of  the  existing 
teachers  for  such  a  post,  but  I  believe  there  is  among 
the  teachers  in  London  an  earnest  desire  to  cooperate. 
Then  some  arrangement  might  be  made  that  on  the  first 
vacancy  a  chief  professor  would  be  appointed.  But 
there  again  I  would  be  prepared  to  wait  if  the  thing  can 
be  attained  ultimately. 

465.  You  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
power  to  the  several  faculties  ? — Yes. 

466.  Yon  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  power 
given  in  the  draft  charter,  which  io  simply  that  of 
selecting  representatives  to  serve  on  the  council  ?— No, 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  more  than  that.  There  must 
be  somebody  in  supreme  authority  finally,  I  suppose, 
but  in  practice  they  would  do  the  work.  They  ought 
to  have  an  executive  as  well  as  an  advisory  function. 

467.  You  contemplate  a  university  with  at  least  four 
faculties  r — Yes. 

468  Is  it  part  of  your  idea  that  the  faculties  should 
be  pretty  evenly  balanced  with  regard  to  one  another  in 
the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

469.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  draft  charter  there  is 
such  a  balance  as  that  anyone  may  see  that  the  true 
academic  opinion  will  be  fairly  represented  on  that 
body  ? — I  should  have  thought  medicine  on  the  whole 
had  a  preponderating  influence. 

470.  Do  you  think  it  a  misfortune  if  the  preponde- 
rating influence  were  given  to  medicine  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  what  may  be  called  pure  science 
were  not  made  to  preponderate,  though  I  would  have 
the  other  branches  largely  represented. 

471.  By  pure  science  you  mean  pure  knowledge,  1 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

472.  You  do  not  exclude  letters  ? — No. 

473.  Or  law  ? — No,  not  studied  as  a  science. 

474.  Do  you  desire  to  see  theology  represented  ?~-As 
far  as  my  personal  sentiments  are  concerned  I  have  no 
strong  view,  but  I  think  it  not  desirable  on  the  whole. 


475.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  only  one  single  Frof. 
supreme  body  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  on  univer-  A.  W.  BUcker, 
sity  matters  ? — It  could  only  be  an  appeal  from  my  F.R.S. 
point  of  view,  either  from  an  institution  in  London  "  " 
which  thought  itself  badly  treated,  or  from  a  servant  of  28  1892, 
the  University,  one  of  the  professors. 

476.  But  as  it  appears  now  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
Council  proposed  to  be  established.  In  the  case  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  complex  ;  it  requires  the 
consent  of  several  bodies.  In  the  case  of  Scotch  uni- 
versities the  supreme  body  whose  consent  is  essential  to 
any  alteration  of  the  statute  is  the  Council.  The  object 
is  this,  it  enables  any  institution  or  any  class  of  men 
who  feel  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  a  change  of  statute 
with  regard  to  university  matters  to  present  their 
objections.  Would  you  not  conceive  it  a  good  thing  in 
the  case  of  a  university  of  this  kind  that  there  should  be 
some  possibility  of  appealing  to  a  higher  power,  such  as 
the  Privy  Council? — I  have  not  given  as  much  attention 
to  that  as  I  have  to  some  other  parts  of  the  subject,  but 
I  think  prima,  facie  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

477.  One  could  conceive  that  a  single  body  with 
absolute  powers  might  be  objectionable  at  some  future 
time  ? — Yes. 

478.  In  some  cases  the  power  ox  veto  of  the  Con- 
vocation has  stopped  the  whole  machine.  But  the  very 
fact  of  the  graduates  objecting  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  shows  that  there  is  a  strong  body  which  might  go 
entirely  against  the  opinion  of  the  governing  body  ? — 
Yes. 

479.  {Sir  G.  Humphry.)  Your  desire,  I  think,  is 
that  the  University  of  London  should  be  the  supreme 
authority  ? — The  existing  University  ? 

480.  Modified,  of  course,  but  that  that  should  be  the 
basis  p — I  would  give  the  colleges  no  direct  representa- 
tion. 

481.  You  think  that  the  University  of  London  really 
should  be  the  basis  ? — Yes,  I  think  on  the  whole  you 
might  call  it  the  basis. 

482.  And  that  the  various  other  colleges  should  be 
connected  with  it.  Now  comes  the  difficulty  ;  what  is 
to  be  the  connexion  of  the  existing  colleges  with  that 
University  ?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  difficulty. 
Your  feeling  is  that  in  the  first  instance  they  should  be 
represented  on  the  Senate  ? — Not  represented  as  colleges, 
but  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  would  put  upon  the  Senate 
to  begin  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  various  colleges  as  distinguished  men. 

483.  And  you  desire  that  the  professors  of  those 
colleges  should  be  appointed  by  the  University  ? — In 
future. 

484.  What  compensation  would  you  make  to  the 
colleges  for  loss  of  power  in  appointing  their  own  pro- 
fessors?— I  think  the  colleges  desire  the  advancement 
of  learning,  and  learning  would  be  more  advanced  by 
this  scheme. 

485.  They  might  think  not  ? — Then  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  us. 

486.  You  would  require  to  confer  some  advantage. 
Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  some  stipend  to  the 
professors  ? — I  have  already  explained  that  when  any 
department  or  any  entire  college  was  taken  over  by  the 
University,  on  that  department  or  on  that  college  the 
University  would  be  at  liberty  to  spend  funds  over 
which  it  might  have  control. 

487.  That  is  supposing  it  took  the  college  over  ? — Or 
any  department  of  it. 

488.  Its  own  autonomy  lost  altogether  ? — Supposing 
the  University  had  decided  that  the  University  teaching 
in  electrical  engineering  should  be  given  at  University 
College,  and  that  University  College  was  willing  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  University  the  appointment  of 
teachers  in  that  department,  it  would  then  be  competent 
to  the  University  to  provide  the  apparatus  for  that  par- 
ticular department,  and  have  complete  control  over  it. 

489.  And  King's  College  would  be  left  to  continue 
teaching  in  its  own  way  ? — Yes,  unless  it  too  cooperated 
with  the  University,  in  which  case  the  highest  instruction 
in  some  other  subject  would  probably  be  given  there. 

490.  And  with  regard  to  certificates ;  you  would  not 
require  certificates  from  any  particular  source  ? — IN  o. 

491.  Would  you  require  certificates  as  to  courses  of 
study  from  any  particular  teacher  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
even  that  would  be  necessary,  but  I  should  have  less 
objection  to  that. 
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492.  The  University  might  admit  its  students,  and 
the  degree  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  examination 
passed  ?— I  have  provided  another  avenue  for  students 
-who  have  done  original  work,  for  students  later  in  life. 
23  May  1892.       493.  That  wouW  not  be  an  early  dflgree  ?_N() 

494.  You  do  not  want  to  encourage  in  young  students 
original  work.  That  is  not  the  point  ?— It  is  according 
to  what  you  mean  by  young.  I  think  they  might  do  it 
in  the  undergraduate  age. 

495.  But  not  generally  ?— It  requires  a  man  of  more 
than  average  ability  to  do  it. 

496.  Before  a  man  can  start  well  he  requires  to  know 
the  general  basis  of  the  science  in  which  he  is  to  make 
research  ?— Yes,  but  the  time  at  his  disposal  is  limited. 
I  think  it  would  often  be  better  spent  by  making  him 
do  research  work  than  by  making  him  pass  examinations 
on  the  subject.    In  that  way  he  learns  how  to  learn. 

497.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  learning 
how  to  learn  p— My  knowledge  is  only  special  with  regard 
to  one  branch  of  science,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  it  at  all 
events  it  is  most  important  to  teach  a  student  how  to 
acquire  information  for  himself. 

498.  The  University  here  has  to  confer  its  degrees 
upon  men  of  some  lower  standard,  and  those  men  require 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  rudiments— the  elements  ? — 
Certainly,  up  to  a  certain  point. 

499.  And  you  would  not  require  certificates  of  attend- 
ance upon  any  one  course  of  lectures  ?— I  agree  with  Dr. 

1  Thorpe,  that  in  the  subjects  I  know  most  about  attend- 
ance has  become  necessary  to  success,  and  you  may  trust 
to  that. 


500.  You  must  trust  to  the  University  providing  good 
teachers,  but  otherwise  they  might  obtain  the  knowledge 
anywhere  in  tbe  country,  as  private  students  or  any- 
where ? — Yes,  you  get  over  the  great  objection  that  the 
University  courses  of  study  are  framed  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  filling  the  classes,  which  is  a  fatal  thing. 

501.  With  regard  to  the  examinations,  there  would  be 
a  considerable  number  of  professors  in  various  parts 
recognised  by  the  University,  and  it  would  be  only  one 
of  those  professors  who  would  be  examiner  on  each 
subject  on  any  particular  occasion.  Therefore,  the 
greater  number  of  students  must  be  examined  by  those 
Avho  had  not  been  their  teacher  ?— That  would  be  so  as 
regards  the  elementary  part  of  the  work,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  for  a  long  time. 

502.  That  must  be  the  case  P— Yes,  and  it  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  system  from  my  point  of  view. 

503.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  speak  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  other  persons  speak  of  the  University  of 
London.  "When  you  speak  of  the  University  of  London 
as  doing  certain  things,  do  you  mean  a  substituted  body 
of  different  constitution,  with  the  same  name,  taking- 
over  the  functions  of  the  University,  and  adding  others  p 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
evidence  I  have  always  used  it  in  that  sense,  but  that  is 
how  I  use  it  with  regard  to  the  future. 

504.  (Lord  Beay.)  The  Boards  of  Studies  would  lay 
down  a  certain  course  of  lectures  as  a  guide  to  students  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  students,  I  find,  are  always  willing  to 
take  their  professors'  advice. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  12  o'clock. 


Second  Day. 

Thursday,  2nd  June  1892. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EAEL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.L\,  D.C.L. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 

Tbe  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 
Palm  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

J.  Leyboorn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary. 


Edward  Henry  Busk,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  examined. 


E.  U.  Busk, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.B. 

2  June  1892. 


505.  »You  are  Chairman  of  Convocation,  and  a  Fellow 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  a  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London  ? — Yes. 

506.  I  do  not  think  you  gave  evidence  before  the  last 
Commission  ? — No. 

507.  But  you  know,  probably,  of  the  evidence  that 
was  given  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

508.  "We  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  old  ground  again 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  begin  where 
the  last  Commission  left  off,  and  I  think  you  are  pre- 
pared to  tell  us  what  has  been  done  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Convoca- 
tion since  that  time.  Perhaps  you  -will  do  that  in  a  few 
words,  or  as  shortly  as  is  convenient  ? — The  report  of 
the  last  Royal  Commission  was  made  known  in  May, 
1889,  and  although  one  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  inform  your  Lordship  better 
than  I  can  what  took  place  upon. the  Senate,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  took  the  matter  into  consideration 
in  June,  1889,  and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  scheme  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  that  Royal 
Commission  as  expressed  in  the  report  so  far  as  they 
would  be  acceptable  both  to  the  University  of  London 
and  to  the  great  teaching  institutions  in  London  ;  and 
ultimately  a  scheme  was  drawu  up  in  conjunction  with 
them  which  was  made  known  to  Convocation  by  the 


Clerk  of  Convocation  on  the  28th  March  1891.  The 
scheme  then  came  before  Convocation  itself  In  a 
circular,  dated  28th  March  1891,  the  Clerk  of  Convocation 
sent  a  print  of  the  scheme  to  every  member  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  with  it  a  memorandum  of  the  Senate  in  support 
of  the  scheme.  I  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Commission  that  I  should  bring 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  Convocation  for  that  year. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hand  you 
copies  (copies  of  the  proceedings  were  handed  to  the 
Commission). 

509.  Does  this  include  the  scheme  ? — That  includes 
the  scheme  and  the  memorandum  of  the  Senate. 

510.  (Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask,  with  the  Chairman's 
permission,  whether  in  this  pamphlet  is  included  the 
previous  scheme,  which  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
Colleges,  as  well  as  the  revised  scheme  submitted  to 
Convocation  ? — No,  only  the  one  scheme. 

511.  (Chairman.)  Only  the  one  presented  to  Convo- 
cation ? — Yes.  Yon  will  find  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
which  was  submitted  to  Convocation  on  pages  38  to  47, 
and  the  memorandum  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
scheme  on  pages  47  to  53. 

512.  I  will  not,  of  course,  trouble  you  to  read  the 
scheme  now,  but  will  you  give  us  the  heads  of  it  or  as 
much  as  will  be  necessary  for  your  purpose  afterwards. 
As  most  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  not 
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read  it  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  give  us  shortly  the 
principles  involved  in  it  ? — The  scheme  states  the 
objects  of  the  incorporation,  which  were  the  promotion 
of  regular  and  liberal  education  throughout  all  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed new  University  was  to  be  as  follows.  The  Senate 
was  10  be  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  and  it 
was  to  consist  of  52  members,  the  Chancellor  and  nine 
fellows  appointed  by  the  Crown,  making  ten  out  of  the 
52  :  the  Chairman  of  Convocation  (ex-officio)  and  nine 
other  fellows  to  be  elected  by  Convocation,  making  ten 
representatives  of  Convocation  of  the  University.  Then 
there  were  to  be  six  representatives  from  University 
College  and  King's  College,  three  of  each  ;  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons ;  two  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  •  and  four 
representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  principals  or  chief 
officers  of  the  provincial  constituent  colleges.  Then 
there  were  12  to  be  elected  by  the  London  Faculties, 
which  your  Lordship  will  see  defined  in  the  heading 
VI.  of  the  scheme,  at  page  44  of  this  volume — the  four 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws — with  a 
provision  that  all  departments  of  knowledge  in  which 
examinations  may  be  held  by  the  University,  and  which 
are  not  included  in  any  other  of  the  Faculties  should 
be  included  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts.  Each  Faculty 
was  to  consist  of  the  teachers  of  the  London  con- 
stituent colleges  as  determined  under  the  foregoing 
clauses.  Those  were  the  faculties  which  were  to  elect 
12  representatives  upon  this  Senate.  Then  there  were 
four  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  provincial 
Faculties  acting  conjointly. 

513.  This  was  submitted  to  Convocation,  was  it  ? — 
It  provided  also  for  Convocation  continuing  as  it  does 
now.  I  should  say  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  are 
appointed  now  for  life,  but  it  was  part  of  this  scheme 
that  they  should  be  appointed  only  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  should  retire.  Then  there  was  a  provision  made 
for  constituent  colleges,  and  in  addition  to  the  Facilities 
both  London  and  provincial,  there  was  provision  made 
for  boards  of  studies.  That  is  under  heading  VII.  at 
the  foot  of  page  44,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
boards  of  studies  are  stated  near  the  bottom  of  page  45. 
They  are  ' '  To  elect  a  chairman  every  year.  To  con- 
"  sider  and  report  to  the  Senate  upon  any  matter 
"  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate.  To  represent  to  the 
"  Senate  its  opinion  on  any  matter  connected  with  the 
"  degrees  and  examinations  and  teaching  of  the  subjects 
"  of  its  Faculty.  To  deliberate,  if  so  requested,  in  con- 
"  junction  with  the  Senate  or  any  committee  thereof." 
Then  came  a  provision  with  reference  to  the  examina- 
tion, and  I  particularly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  Sub-heading  3  of  Clause  46  of  the 
scheme,  which  provided  as  follows  :  — "  Examinations  of 
'•  students,  being  candidates  for  Matriculation  and  the 
"  Pass  Examinations  for  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.Sc. , 
"  by  a  college  professor  or  teacher  in  the  subject,  or 
"  other  person  appointed  by  the  college,  and  an 
' '  examiner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  with  power 
"  to  the  Senate  to  make  regulations  or  byelaws  from 
' ;  time  to  time  for  dealing  with  any  cases  in  which  the 
"  examiners  may  be  unable  to  agree  upon  their  report." 
Then,  sub-heading  4  is  "  The  conferring  of  the  degree 
"  on  the  foregoing  conditions. " 

514.  I  understood  that  the  examiner  was  to  be  an  out- 
side  man.  It  is  not  so  said,  but  I  suppose  that  was  the 
idea  ? — A  person  appointed  by  the  college,  and  an 
examiner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate. 

515.  I  think  you  did  not  mention  that  there  was  to  be 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  for  London  teaching,  and  one 
for  provincial  teaching? — Your  Lordship  is  perfectly 
right.  I  ought  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  provision  for  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate, 

516.  The  idea  was  to  divide  the  London  University 
into  two,  to  give  it  two  distinct  functions  ;  one  to  give 
degrees  to  the  whole  of  England  and  to  deal  with  the 
provincial  colleges,  and  the  other  to  be  a  teaching 
University  for  London.  There  were  two  sides  to  it  ? — 
That  was  so,  my  Lord,  the  idea  being  that  the  same 
degree  should  be  conferred  for  different  examinations, 
one  examination  for  those  who  did  not  study  at  the  con- 
stituent college,  and  another  examination,  under  that 
clause  which  I  have  been  reading  to  your  Lordship,  for 
those  who  had  studied  at  one  of  the  constituent  colleges. 
There  would  be  different  examiners.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  standing  committees,  does  your  Lordship  wish  me 
to  read  any  portion  of  that  P 
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517.  No  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  there  were  to    e.  H.  Bush, 
be  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  one  to  regulate     Esq.,  M.A., 
the  teaching  in  London,  and  the  other  to  regulate  the  LL.B. 
teaching  in  the  provinces.    That  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ?   

— I  think  that  is  hardly  the  case.    The  standing  com-    2  June  1892. 

mittees  were  to  be  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science   

in  connection  with  the  London  constituent  colleges  in 
those  Faculties.  Then  the  composition  of  that  committee 
is  mentioned.  Then  there  was  to  he  a  standing  com- 
mittte  of  the  Senate  for  the  Faculties  of  Art  and  Science 
in  connection  with  the  Provincial  constituent  college, 
so  that  the  constituent  colleges  themselves  were  divided 
into  two.  As  I  understand,  the  standing  committee 
mentioned  in  Clause  14  of  this  heading  for  provincial 
colleges  was  to  be  a  different  standing  committee  from 
that  mentioned  in  Clause  13  for  the  London  constituent 
colleges.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  one  for  the 
Faculty  of  Laws  also. 

518.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Do  you  pa=s  over  Clause 
15  ? — There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  the  examination  in  Art  and  Science  other 
than  the  examination  conducted  under  arrangement  with 
the  constituent  colleges.  So  that,  as  I  understand  the 
scheme,  there  would  have  been  three  standing  committees 
for  Art  and  Science,  one  for  Medicine,  and  one  for 
Laws. 

519.  (Mr.   Randall.)  The  constituent   colleges,  I 
presume,  include  both  London  and  provincial  F — Yes. 

520.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne. )  They  are  both  included  in 
15  ?— Yes. 

521.  (Chairman.)  What  were  the  standing  committees 
to  do  ?  What  was  to  be  their  relation  to  the  Senate  ? 
Were  they  only  to  report,  or  were  they  really  to  decide  ? 
— By  Clause  19,  near  the  top  of  page  42,  the  standing 
committees  were  to  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Senate. 

522.  (Bishop  Barry.)  But,  of  course,  the  Senate 
could  delegate  power  to  act  summarily  ? — I  take  it  so, 
certainly. 

523.  So  that  they  would  not  necessarily  always  have 
to  report  ? — No. 

524.  (Professor  Sidgwicfo.)  They  expressly  say  In 
Clause  13  that  they  are  to  discharge,  such  functions  in 
relation  to  the  said  constituent  colleges,  and  the 
examination  of  students  therefrom  in  Arts  and  Science, 
as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them. 
That  rather  implies  ?— That  the  Senate  would  usually 
delegate. 

525.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  given  us  pretty 
fairly  the  outlines  of  this  scheme.  That  Avas  submitted 
to  Convocation,  was  it  not? — Yes,  together  with  the 
memorandum  in  explanation  of  it,  which  was  issued  by 
the.  Senate,  and  which  appears  on  the  following  pages. 

526.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  think  we  find  somewhere — it  is 
in  23— the  conditions  on  which  colleges  can  be  admitted 
to  be  constituent  ? — Yes,  I  see  that  is  in  London,  and  I 
presume  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  provinces. 
I  see  they  are  both  admitted  on  very  much  the  same 
conditions.  I  should  wish,  as  I  am  representing 
Convocation  on  this  occasion,  to  point  out  that  the 
power  of  admitting  conttituent  colleges  was  to  be  vested 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Senate  alone.  That  is  in 
Clause  23  and  27.  That  was  a  departure  from  the 
scheme  as  drawn  out  by  Lord  Justice  Fry's  Committee, 
which  appears  in  the  appendix  to  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  last  Commission. 

527.  Was  that  a  Committee  of  Convocation  ? — Yes,  a 
Committee  of  40  members  of  Convocation .  of  which  Lord 
Justice  Fry  was  Chairman. 

528.  (Chairman.)  In  that  scheme  the  Convocation  had 
a  voice  ? — Yes,  Convocation  did  not  pronounce  for  or 
against  that  scheme,  but  referred  it  back  to  a  further 
Committee  of  25,  of  which  Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  the 
Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  was  a  member  of  both  those 
Committees. 

529.  Is  there  anything  more  about  this  scheme  which 
you  have  not  put  before  us  ? — Although  I  propose  to 
leave  to  my  friend  Dr.  Collins  to  say  what  is  to  be  said 
about  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  I  should  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  Section  47  at  the  bottom 
of  page  46  :—  "  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
' '  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Colleges  for  conducting 
"  the  examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Medicine. 
"  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  for  the  Pass  TY1.B.  Degree  by 
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E.H.Busk,    "f  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  examiners 
Esq.,  M.A.,    "  appointed  by  the  University  and  Examiners  to  be 
LL.B.       "  appointed  by  the  Eoyal  Colleges  who  shall  join  in  the 

  "  reports  to  the  Senate  on  such  examinations.  The 

2  June  1892.    "  examiners  appointed  by  the  University  may  be  called 

 ■      "  upon  if  the  Senate  so  think  fit,  to  make  In  addition 

"  separate  reports."  Then  this  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  section  : — "  This  arrangement  for  joint  examination 
"  shall  not  lessen  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the 
"  Senate  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
"  examinations  in  all  respects. "  Then  Clause  50  is  with 
regard  to  Honorary  Degrees  :— "  Power  to  be  given  to 
'•'  the  Senate  with  the  consent  of  the  Chancellor  and 
"  Vice-Chancellor  to  confer  Honorary  Degrees  "  which 
the  London  University  has  never  had  power  to  do; 
following  that  scheme  and  the  memorandum  of  the 
Senate  is  the  draft  of  the  supplemental  charter  which 
was  prepared,  and,  which  so  far  as  I  can  see,  embodies 
the  scheme  and  is  not  really  material  in  point  of  sub- 
stance. The  scheme  so  prepared  by  the  Senate  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Convocation  consisting 
of  25  members,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

530.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Might  I  ask  if  that  scheme  had 
received  the  approval  of  any  of  the  outside  bodies,  such 
as  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Surgery?— I 
think  that  appears  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Senate  ; 

.  not  having  been  on  the  Senate  I  am  at  a  little  disadvan- 
tage in  answering  these  questions.  It  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  memorandum  of  the  Senate  on  page  47  : — 
"  The  Senate  have  received  information  that  the  scheme 
"  adopted  by  them  has  been  accepted  by  the  Eoyal 
"  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  that  it  is 
"  still  under  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  other 
"  bodies  whose  consent  they  desire." 

531.  That  means,  I  suppose,  the  Colleges  ? — Yes.  So 
far  as  Convocation  was  concerned,  this  scheme  had  been 
referred  to  the  Special  Committee  of  25  members,  who 
considered  it,  and  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  appears  on  page  90  of  this  pamphlet.  That 
is  the  report  to  Convocation  from  its  own  special  Com- 
mittee. 

532.  (01nii.riii.itn.)  Was  the  Committee  appointed 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  scheme,  or 
was  it  a  committee  that  existed  ? — It  was  not.  It  was 
not  appointed,  indeed,  for  tins  purpose  at  all.  The 
Committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  Convocation 
held  on  the  8th  December  1885,  which  was  before  the 
appointment  of  the  last  Eoyal  Commission,  and  it  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Justice  Fry  was 
chairman.  That  report  was  received  by  Convocation, 
and  was  referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee  of  25 
members,  which  was  subsequently  appointed  at  that 
meeting.  The  Eoyal  Commission  then  sat ;  and  the 
Committee  of  25  continued  to  hold  its  sittings,  although 
it  had  not  actually  been  appointed  or  re-appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission. 

533.  Did  this  Committee  report  favourably  ? — The 
majority  of  the  Committee  reported  favourably.  Un- 
fortunately I  was  unable  to  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  I  signed  a 
memorandum  of  the  minority,  which  appears  on  pages 
95  to  99.    The  principal  points  which  the  minority 
support  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  set  out  in  that  memo- 
randum.   If  your  Lordship  wished  it  I  should  be  glad 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  any  of  them. 
I  might,  perhaps,  mention  in  explanation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  that  memorandum  that  in  the  year  1886 
Convocation  had,  by  resolution,  adopted  a  scheme  for 
the  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  University  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation  with  the  Senate  ;  and  that  is  the 
scheme  to  which  we  (the  minority  of  the  Committee  of 
25)  refer  in  our  memorandum  : — "  We,  the  undersigned 
"  members  of  the  Special  Committee,  are  unable  to 
''  concur  in  the  foregoing  report  and  recommendation 
"  to  Convocation.    We  agree  with  the  majority  that  the 
"  present  '  scheme  undoubtedly  differs  in  many  respects 
' '  '  from  the  one  adopted  by  Convocation  in  the  year 
"  '  1886  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  with  the  Senate  ;'  but 

the  departures  therefrom  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
"  dictated  by  the  pressure  of  outside  bodies,  rather 
■•'  than  by  a  regard  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
"  Eoyal  Commission.  The  final  result  is  far  less  satis  - 
"  factory,  in  our  opinion,  alike  to  the  inserests  of  higher 
"  education,  and  to  the  welfare  of  this  University  than 
' '  would  have  been  the  case  either  under  ths  scheme  of 
"  1886  or  that  of  the  Commissioners." 


534.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Have  Ave  that  scheme  of  1886  ?— 
It  was  handed  by  Lord  Justice  Fry  to  the  Commission, 
and  is  printed  in  the  Blue  Book. 

535.  (Chairman.)  You  were  a  minority  of  six  among 
the  25  P — That  is  apparently  the  case  ;  but  if  your  Lord- 
ship will  see  how  many  people  supported  the  majority, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  nothing  like  all  the  Committee 
voted,  and  that,  among  those  who  did  vote,  there  were 
four  members  of  the  Senate  voted  in  the  majority. 

536.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Does  that  necessarily  deteriorate 
from  the  value  of  their  opinion  ? — Well,  they  were  sup- 
porting the  Senate's  scheme.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  it  does  deteriorate  from  the  value  of  their 
opinion — I  should  not  Avish  to  imply  that — but  they 
Avere  supporting  the  Senate's  scheme,  and  they  Avere 
members  of  the  Senate. 

537.  (Chairman.)  Then  it  was  a  small  meeting,  Avas 
it  ?  I  suppose  all  those  voted  Avho  attended  the 
meeting,  or  did  some  refrain  from  voting.  All  voted 
except  the  Chairman. 

538.  All  who  were  present  p — Yes,  except  the  Chair- 
man. 

539.  You  were  going  through  your  principal  objections 
in  a  summary  manner.  You  did  not  approve  of  the 
teachers  having  so  much  voice  in  the  examinations. 
Was  not  that  one  thing  ? — The  first  heading  is  "  PoAvers 
given  to  constituent  colleges,"  and  Ave  point  out  that 
by  the  scheme  of  the  draft  charter  "  PoAver  is  given  to 
•'  the  Senate  to  enter  into  arrangement  Avith  constituent 
"  colleges  in  arts  and  science,  either  jointly  or  sepa- 
"  rately,  for  conducting  the  Matriculation,  and  the 
"  Intermediate,  and  Final  B.A.,  andB.  Sc.  Examinations 
"  by  a  college  professor  and  university  examiner,  an 
"  arrangement,  in  our  opinion,  calculated  to  seriously 
"  vary  the  character  and  standard  of  those  degrees,  and 
"  opposed  alike  to  the  views  of  Convocation  and  of  the 
"  Commission."  The  Commission  in  its  report  re- 
commended that  the  final  examination  should  be  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  University,  that  Avhatever  might 
be  done  Avith  the  Intermediate  Examinations  the  Final 
Examinations  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
University. 

540.  You  thought  the  constituent  colleges  had  too 
much  poAver  given  to  them  ? — Yes  ;  that  the  constituent 
colleges  had  too  much  power  given  to  them  and  that  Ave 
should  have  a  very  varying  standard  for  the  same 
degree.    Sfoulents  at  one  college  would  take  the  degree 
in  quite  a  different  manner  from  the  students  at  the 
other  and  yet  they  Avould  be  labelled  in  the  same  Avay 
as  if  they  had  passed  the  same  test.    With  regard  to 
the  restricted  representation  of  Convocation  I  should 
like  to  mention  to  the  Commission  the  way  in  Avhich 
Convocation  stands  uoav.    The  actual  constitution  of 
Convocation  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  proceedings 
taken   before   the   late   Commission.     It  consists  of 
graduates  Avho  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  or 
Master  in  any  Faculty;  also  Bachelors  of  Laws  or 
Medinine  of  two  years'  standing,  and  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
Science,  or  Music  of  three  years'  standing,  Avho  pay  a 
nominal  fee  of  5s.  per  annum  or  a  conrposition  fee  of  11. 
for  life.    The  reason  why  Convocation  is  so  constituted 
is  that  in  the  London  University  there  is  no  proceeding 
from  one  degree  to  another — no  bachelor  can  proceed 
to  a  higher  degree  in  his  Faculty  Avithout  passing  an 
examination ;  and  it  Avas  felt  that  bachelors  Avho  Avere 
contented  not  to  pass  another  examination,  who  by 
going  into  some  profession  or  for  some  other  reason 
were  prevented  from  doing  so,  ought  to  come  on  to 
Convocation  at  the  time  at  Avhich,  in  the  older  Uni- 
versities, they  Avould  have  been  able  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  degree  and  so  become  members  of  Convocation. 
With  reference  to  the  representation  of  Convocation  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  University,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  made  to  appear  that  the  representation 
of  Convocation  upon  the  Senate  of  the  present  University 
was  fixed  by  the  Charter  of  1858,  and  remains  now  as  it 
was  fixed  by  that' Charter ;  and  that  at  that  time  there 
were  not  quite  400  members  of  Convocation,  and  all  of 
them  were,  of  course,  comparatively  young  men,  Avhile 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  3,354  members  of 
Convocation  who  are,  of  course,  not  all  of  them  young 
graduates,  but  men,  many  of  them,    of  very  great 
distinction  in  their  profession — a  great  many  judges 
and  distinguished  barristers,  and  medical  men  j)ar- 
ticularly  of  the  highest  distinction.    Upon  that  point 
I  should  Avish  to  refer  to  the  extremely  important 
statement  which  was  put  in  by  Sir  James  Paget,  the 
"Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  which  appears 
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at  page  112  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  last 
Commission,  "with  reference  to  the  standing  of  graduates 
in  Medicine  of  this  University  ■  — "  I  mentioued  in  my 
"  evidence  some  facts  in  proof  of  the  high  positions 
"  by  Doctors  of  Medicine  in  the  London  University. 
"  One  was  that  from  among  them  have  been  selected 
"  nearly  half  of  the  physicians  and  of  the  assistant 
"  and  obstretric  physicians  to  the  principal  hospitals 

in  London.  This  may  at  least  show  that  the 
"  studies  and  examinations  necessary  for  the  degree, 
"  did  not  tend  to  make  them  unpractical.  The 
"  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
"  provincial  physians,  and  of  the  many  surgeons  of 

repute  who  hold  the  M.B.  of  the  University.  And  a 
'■'  yet  stronger  evidence  of  the  eminence  in  practice  of 
' '  the  physicians  who  hold  the  University  degree  is  the 
' '  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians. 
"  They  are  carefully  selected  from  the  members  of 
"  most  repute,  wherever  they  may  be  in  practice.  The 
"  number  elected  in  the  last  20  years,  among  whom  are 
"  graduates  of  20  Universities,  is  205  ;  and,  of  these,  64 
"  have  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London.  Again, 
"  it  is  observed  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
"  take  the  M.B.  in  London  proceed  to  the  M.D. ;  and 
"  this  is  regarded  as  a  fault  in  the  examination.  The 
"  proportion  of  those  who  do  take  the  higher  degree  is 
"  greater  in  London  than  in  Cambridge."  That  was  in 
explanation  of  the  feeling  that  the  representation  of 
Convocation,  (now  10  times  as  numerous  as  it  was 
when  its  representation  was  fixed),  upon  the  Senate, 
ought,  if  anything,  to  have  been  increased  instead  of 
being  reduced. 

541.  You  think  they  have  not  got  sufficient  power 
even  now  under  the  present  constitution  ? — I  think  that 
if  they  have  sufficient  power  now,  they  had  a  great  deal 
too  much  given  to  them  in  1858.  But  I  wish  to  add, 
notwithstanding  this,  that  three-fourths  of  the  Senate 
appointed  directly  by  the  Crown  are  very  largely  mem- 
bers of  Convocation.  The  Crown  does  graciously  take 
this  into  consideration,  and  of  recent  years  it  has 
appointed  members  of  Convocation  in  almost  every 
instance.    But  still  that  is  not  direct  choice. 

542.  You  thought  they  had  not  representation  enough 
on  the  Senate  ? — No.  They  had  a  smaller  representa- 
tion than  we  have  now — a  smaller  proportional  repre- 
sentation. We  have  a  representation  of  one  fourth 
now.,  and  under  the  new  scheme  it  was  rather  less  than 
a  fifth. 

543.  (Rev.  Gcmoyi  Browne.)  You  appoint  your  own 
fourth  P — Every  fourth  vacancy  is  filled  up  by  the  no- 
mination by  Convocation  of  three  graduates.  The 
names  are  sent  up  to  the  Queen  in  the  order  in  which 
the  votes  occur  ;  the  graduate  who  gets  the  largest 
number  of  votes  is  placed  first,  and  so  on  ;  and  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  known  that  the 
Queen  has  not  selected  the  name  with  the  largest 
number  of  votes.  Then  the  next  point  is  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  and  the  effect  of  the 
re. constitution  of  the  Senate  upon  the  provincial  col- 
leges. Then  follow  some  paragraphs  upon  the  medical 
grievance  which,  I  think,  Dr.  Collins  will  be  able 
to  explain  to  the  Commission  better  than  I  can.  The 
two  points  which  seem  to  have  been  prominently 
brough  forward,  and  which  induced  me  to  sign  this 
minority  report  upon  a  subject  with  Avhich  I  am  not 
specially  familiar,  were  these :  that  the  concessions 
which  were  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  medical  schools 
and  the  medical  students,  did  not  seem  to  us  to  meet 
what  they  wanted.  They  objected,  so  far  as  I  could 
understand,  to  two  things.  First,  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination  which  our  University  has  always 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  give  an  academic  value 
to  the  degree,  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
examination  which  might  be  passed  without  any  scien- 
tific test.  That  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Senate.  The 
second  grievance  was  that  the  medical  student  in 
London  could  not  obtain  a  dotcor's  degree.  As  you  will 
have  observed  from  the  scheme,  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, the  Senate  did  not  propose  any  alteration  at  all 
m  the  M.D.  or  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  two  with  regard  to  which 
the  medical  profession  feel  the  greatest  grievance.  The 
only  alterations  were  the  Intermediate  and  Final  for  the 
M.B.  degree.  We  felt  that  the  M.B.  degree  was  being- 
tampered  with  and  altered  without  satisfying  the  desires 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  students.  Then  the 
final  heading  of  the  report  is  with  reference  to  the  non- 
eollegiate  students.  There  can  be,  I  think,  but  one 
opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
higher  education,  namely,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  for 


a  person  to  study  in  a  regular  course,  and,  if  possible,  it'  ^  jj  Busk 
a  college  with  other  young  persons,  going  through  a  Esq.,  M.A., 
direct  course  of  study  and  in  direct  contact  with  pro-  LL.B. 

lessors  and  students  of  high  standing.     It  has  been   
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University,  that  those  who  unfortunately  have  not  those   

advantages,  either  from  being  located  in  the  country, 
or  from  want  of  means,  or  business  engagements,  should 
not  be  deprived,  if  they  have  the  industry,  ablity,  and 
energy,  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  degree.  You 
will  see  the  commencement  of  this  heading  V.,  One 
"  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  scheme  is  the 
'■  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  students  uuattached  to  . 
"  any  of  the  institutions  made  or  likely  to  be  made 
'■  constituent  colleges.  From  recent  lists,  it  appears 
"  that  these  comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
"  candidates  who  pass  the  degree  examinations  in  Arts 
"  and  Laws."  Naturally  the  other  Faculties  do  not 
comprise  so  large  a  proportion  of  non-collegiate  students, 
because,  say,  with  regard  to  science,  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  to  pass  a  scientific  examination  without  having 
attended  a  laboratory  and  done  practical  work  tinder  an 
instructor. 

544.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  non-collegiate 
students  how  are  they  for  the  most  part  educated,  by 
private  tuition  or  at  schools  which  are  not  recognised  ? — 
Private  tuition,  private  study,  and  the  minor  educational 
bodies. 

545.  You  have  now  gone  through,  I  think,  the  whole 
of  your  objections  at  that  time  to  this  proposed  scheme, 
which  seem  to  me  to  amount  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
too  much  connexion  between  the  teachers  and  the 
government  of  the  University,  roughly  speaking,  and 
that  Convocation  was  not  sufficiently  represented,  and 
the  non-collegiate  students  were  not  sufficiently  taken 
care  of.  In  fact  you  thought  that  there  was  too  close  a 
connexion  between  the  teachers  of  the  constituent  col- 
leges and  the  Senate  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

546.  In  fact  that  they  had  rather  overdone  the  prin- 
ciple of  establishing  a  connexion  betAveen  the  teaching 
body  and  the  body  who  were  to  have  the  government  of 
the  University  ? — Yes,  and  particularly  I  should  wish  te 
add  that  what  we  feared  was  that  there  would  be  a  very 
varying  standard  for  the  degrees  in  consequence  of  that. 

547.  Then  the  next  thing  Avas,  I  supjDOse,  that  this 
was  brought  before  Convocation  ? — Yes,  it  was  brought 
before  Convocation  at  its  meeting  on  the  12th  May 
1891,  the  minutes  of  which  commence  at  page  72.  At 
that  meeting  there  were  733  members  of  Convocation 
present.  Of  course  your  Lordship  will  bear  in  mind 
the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  a  large  personal 
attendance  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  when  you  come  to 
think  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  graduates  are  professional 
men,  and  when  you  remember  that  so  many  of  them  are 
in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
village  without  a  man  from  the  London  University  in  it 
— there  are  clergymen  and  ministers  of  Dissenting  bodies 
all  over  the  country— and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring 
them  up  to  London  to  vote.  However,  there  was  on 
that  occasion  an  attendance  of  733  members. 

548.  Oitt  of  what  number  ? — At  that  time  there  would 
be  more  than  3,000  member?. 

549.  [Bishop  Barry.)  Then  the  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing would  be  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  ? — Yes,  I  think 
I  can  give  the  Commission  the  figures  more  accurately. 
There  were  at  that  time  2,800.  It  is  just  about  a 
quarter.  On  that  occasion  the  voting  was  197  in  favour 
of  the  Charter.  There  were  197  ayes  and  461  noes. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  in  the  numbers. 
When  we  turn  to  the  division  list  on  page  77  the  num- 
bers are  not  quite  the  same— the  197  remains  the  same, 
but  it  gives  447  noes.  That  is  a  little  discrepancy 
which  I  cannot  explain.  But,  with  reference  to  the 
comparatively  small  attendance,  I  wish  to  say  that 
certain  members  of  Convocation,  who  felt  strongly 
upon  the  subject,  sent  round  a  circular  before  the 
meeting  of  Convocation,  which  was,  of  course,  not  official 
at  all,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  response  to  that  circular 
there  were  more  than  1,100  members  of  Convocation 
who  expressed  in  writing  their  dissent  to  the  scheme. 
I  have  brought  copies  of  the  circular.  I  was  not 
responsible  for  it,  but  there  it  is. 

550.  Did  any  express  in  writing  their  assent  F — It 
only  invited  dissent.  The  card  is  in  these  terms  :  "  Pro- 
"  posed  reconstitution  of  the  University  of  London. 
"  Expression  of  dissent  by  members  of  Convocation.  I 
"  hereby  beg  to  express  my  dissent  from  the  proposed 
"  reconstitution  of  the  University  of  London  upon  the 
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  '       551.  Does  that  include  those  who  voted,  or  not  ? — I 

have  not  seen  the  list  of  the  1,100.    The  power  under 

which  Convocation  acted  is  in  Clause  21  of  the  existing 

Charter  of  1863:  —  "The  power  of  accepting  any  new 

"  or  Supplemental  Charter  for  the  University,  or  con- 

' '  senting  to  the  surrender  of  this  our  Charter  or  of  any 

•'  new  Charter  or  Supplemental  Charter  :  Provided, 

"  nevertheless,  that  the  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  be 

' '  also  requisite  for  the  acceptance  of  new  or  Supple- 

' '  mental  Charter  or  the  surrender  of  this  our  Charter 

"  or  of  any  new  Charter  or  Supplemental  Charter." 

552.  Then,  without  going  into  figures  outside,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  this  fairly  represented  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  Convocation  if  they  had 
been  able  to  be  present.  Did  it  not  ? — Does  your 
Lordship  mean  that  this  vote  did  ? 

553.  That  this  division  fairly  represented  the  opinion 
of  Convocation  if  all  the  3,000  members  had  been  able 
to  be  present  ?—  That  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  I  could 
form  a  judgment. 

554.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  the  contrary,  at 
any  rate  ? — No,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  the  contrary. 

555.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they  would 
on  further  consideration  change  their  views  ? — Not  with 
reference  to  this  scheme.  The  fact  is  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  gather  the  opinion  of  Convocation,  it  would 
make,  as  indeed  in  188G  it  said  it  was  prepared  to  make, 
very  considerable  modifications  in  its  constitution,  and 
very  large  concessions  to  the  teachers.  But  there  are 
certain  things  which  (as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  haviug  been  28  years  a  member  of  Con- 
vocation), Convocation  would  not  give  up.  It  would 
rather  see  even  a  second  University  established  than 
yield  in  regard  to  certain  fundamental  principles.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  going  out  of  my  place  by  sug- 
gesting this. 

556.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that 
this  would  be  the  most  important  mattter  of  all,  if  Mr. 
Busk  is  able  to  give  us  an  opinion  on  these  points.  Of 
course  it  is  only  his  own  opinion,  but  still  that  would 
be  very  valuable  ? — It  can  only  be  my  own  opinion, 
because  they  are  not  embodied  actually  in  any  definite 
resolution,  but  I  have  been  so  long  on  the  Convocation 
that  I  think  I  may  say  that  that  is  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  members.  The  first  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  I  think  Convocation  desires  to  maintain  is 
the  independence  and  high  standard  of  all  its  examina- 
tions. 

557.  [Professor  Sidgwicli.)  May  I  ask  what  indepen- 
dence means  exactly — independent  of  what  P — Indepen- 
dent of  other  bodies. 

558.  Of  all  teachers  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  examinations 
go.  Perhaps  I  might  just  be  allowed  to  give  the  other 
two,  and  then  I  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Commission,  to  add  a  few  words  on  each  of  those  points. 
The  second  fundamental  principle  is  the  necessity  that 
all  candidates  should  pass  the  examinations,  that  is,  that 
there  should  be  no  exemption,  for  instance,  exemption 
owing  to  having  passed  an  examination  at  another  Uni- 
versity :  that  there  should  be  no  honorary  degrees — and 
upon  this  point  I  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound,  because 
the  committee  in  1886  recommended  to  Convocation 
that  there  should  be  honorary  degrees,  and  that  part  of 
the  scheme  of  1886  was  rejected  by  Convocation,  while 
they  adopted  all  the  rest ;  and  that  there  should  be  no 
'•  proceeding"  to  higher  degrees. 

559.  (Bishop  Barry.)  You  mean  without  examination  ? 
— Yes,  without  examination.  I  think  that  is  a  technical 
phrase.  Then  the  third  principle  is  that  there  should 
be  no  disabilities  of  creed,  sex,  race,  class,  fortune,  or 
non-collegiate  study— that  nobody  should  be  disabled 
from  going  in  on  any  of  those  grounds. 

560.  (Professor  Sidgwiclt.)  Does  disabihty  include 
inferiority  ?  You  mean  that  there  should  be  no  inferior 
position  ?—  Yes,  no  preferences  and  no  disabilities. 

561.  No  disabilities  or  preferences  on  the  ground  of 
reed  ? — Yes. 

582.  (Prof  essor  Ramsay .)  When  you  say  there  is  to  be 
no  disability  of  fortune  you  do  not  mean  that  no  fees 
are  to  be  paid  ? — No. 

563-  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  suppose  the  really  important 
point  there  is  non-collegiate  study,  is  it  not  ? — I  suppose 
we  may  take  it  that,  in  no  new  University  would  there  be 
any  other  disabihty. 


564.  Sex  might  possibly  come  in?— I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

565.  The  non-collegiate  study  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  only  disability  likely 
to  be  urged. 

566.  (Chairman.)  These  points  you  have  reason  to 
believe  Convocation  would  take  their  stand  upon  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  That  is  my  own  opinion.  The  independence  of 
the  examinations  is  instanced  by  the  rule  which  begins 
the  prospectus  as  regards  matriculation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Calendar.  It  is  secured  by  the  rule  that  the 
examinations  of  other  bodies  are  not  accepted  in  lieu  of 
matriculation  or  any  subsequent  examination  of  the 
University,  and  by  the  impartiality  of  the  body  which 
grants  the  degrees. 

567.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  What  is  the  reference  in  the 
Calendar  F — I  am  not  reading  from  the  Calendar,  but 
I  will.  It  is  on  page  53  of  the  Calendar  for  1890-91.  I 
regret  that  the  Calendar  for  1891-92  is  out  of  print, 
and  the  Calendar  for  1892-93  was  burnt  at  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode's,  where  they  had  a  fire  some  little  time 
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568.  But  the  rule  would  be  the  same  ? — Yes,  I  know 
of  no  alteration.  The  rule  is  this: — "Candidates  for 
"  any  degree  in  this  University  must  have  passed  the 
"  Matriculation  Examination.  No  exemption  from  this 
"  rule  is  allowed  on  account  of  degrees  obtained  or 
"  examinations  passed  at  any  other  University. " 

569.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Does  that  apply  throughout  ? 
Does  it  apply  to  Medicine  ? — Yes,  throughout. 

570.  In  every  case  r — Yos. 

571.  There  is  no  exception  ? — No,  not  any. 

572.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  is  any  security  to  prevent  an  examiner  ex- 
amining a  student  whom  he  has  taught  ? — No,  there  is 
no  security. 

573.  Then  how  is  that  independence,  as  you  define  it, 
secured  ? — The  degree  is  conferred  by  the  Senate,  not 
by  the  examiners.  The  examiners  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate. 

574.  -But  there  is  no  rule  to  that  effect  ?— No,  there 
is  no  rule  to  that  effect. 

575.  (Chairman.)  You  say  "  independence  and  high 
standard  "  ? — The  high  standard  is  maintained  in  this 
way,  and  I  am  rather  anxious  that  this  should  be  brought 
before  the  Commission.  The  high  standard  is  maintained 
by  a  series  of  examinations  imposed  on  all  candidates 
inrpartially.  These  examinations  diminish  in  extension 
and  increase  in  intension  as  they  ascend.  The  type  is 
the  following  :  first,  matriculation,  which  is  common  to 
all  Faculties,  which  comprises  Latin,  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  mechanics,  about  which  there  is  no  choice  ; 
one  of  several  languages  which  the  candidate  can  offer 
for ;  and  one  of  three  branches  of  science  treated  ele- 
mentarily, which  are  also  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 
Then,  secondly,  comes  an  Intermediate  Examination, 
varying  in  each  Faculty,  but  requiring,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  elementary  knowledge  of  main  typical  subjects 
of  the  Faculty.  Then,  thirdly,  there  comes  a  final 
examination  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  which  requires  a 
more  special  knowlege  of  a  limited  number  of  the  sub- 
jects included  in  the  Faculty.  I  should  add  that  the 
M.B.  Degree  involves  a  fourth  examination.  Between 
Matriculation  and  the  Intermediate  is  inserted  the 
Preliminary  Scientific. 

576.  (Bishop  Barry.)  You  do  not  mean  that  all  these 
details  are  derigueur?  Perhaps  you  would  not  object, 
for  instance,  to  narrowing  the  compass  of  the  Matricula- 
tion, if  it  should  at  any  future  time  be  found  desirable  ? 
— Not  at  all.  I  only  wanted  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission, if  I  may  say  so,  the  pyramidal  system  which  we 
have  at  present  adopted.  We  have  already  in  the  past 
had  a  great  many  alterations  in  the  Matriculation.  It  is 
a  subject  which  is  continually  coming  up,  and  it  has 
been  modified  from  time  to  time. 

577.  (Chairman.)  You  would  not  do  anything  which 
you  would  consider  would  lower  the  degree,  as  it  now 
is  ? — No.  So  far  as  I  can  find  oat  I  do  not  think  the 
degrees  are  too  difficult  of  attainment.  My  friend  Dr, 
Collins  will  speak  about  the  medical  Faculty,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
other  degrees.  The  M.A.  has  sometimes  been  taken 
at  20. 

578.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Then  we  come  to  the  second 
fundamental  principle  ? — That  I  think  would  follow 
naturally.  If  degrees  are  granted  without  examination, 
the  standard  of  them  will  certainly  fall.    If  a  man  may 
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take  an  M.A.  or  D.Sc,  or  LL.D.  without  auy  examina- 
tion, then  the  M.A.,  or  D.Sc.,  or  the  LL.D.  of  the 
London  University  may  mean  nothing  so  far  as  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  University  are  con- 
cerned, but  may  be  a  mere  compliment,  and  it  is  a 
matter  which  would  affect  the  degrees  of  the  University 
in  a  particular  sense,  because  these  Honorary  Degrees 
which  are  conferred  are  naturally  always  the  very 
highest  degrees  which  the  University  can  confer.  You 
could  not  offer  a  distinguished  man  a  B.A. 

579.  (Chairman.}  Then  there  is  not  much  more  to  say 
about  No.  2  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

580.  Then  with  regard  to  No.  3,  I  think  you  say  that 
the  only  thing  likely  to  be  disputed  is  the  point  as  to 
non -collegiate  studies  ? — Yes,  whether  there  should  be 
another  standard  of  degree  for  those  who  have  studied 
in  colleges  different  from  that  which  is  in  force  for 
those  who  have  not.  If  the  scheme  had  been  adopted 
there  might  be  a  separate  standard  for  each  college — 
both  London  and  provincial. 

581.  "Would  you  consider  it  an  undue  favour  to  the 
constituent  colleges  if  the  teachers  in  those  colleges 
have  a  very  strong  voice  in  determining  the  examina- 
tions. Would  that  affect  your  proposition  ? — In  deter- 
mining the  curriculum  ? 

582  Yes,  in  determining  the  curriculum  ? — I  should 
rather  limit  it  to  advising  upon  the  curriculum  than 
determining.  I  would  rather  give  them  a  consultative 
power,  letting  the  supreme  body  of  the  University  be 
compelled  to  consider  all  the  recommendations  which 
the  teachers  might  make,  if  this  be  thought  desirable. 

583.  With  regard  to  the  examinations  being  actually 
conducted  by  the  teachers  iii  these  colleges,  would  you 
object  to  that  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  it.  I  bear  in  mind  the  speech  which 
our  Chancellor  made  at  the  conferring  of  degrees,  on 
the  11th  May  last,  in  which  he  said  that  he  did  not 
think  a  body  should  audit  its  own  accounts. 

584.  What  is  your  view  of  a  teaching  University.  I 
think  you  are  in  favour  of  a  teaching  University  for 
London? — I  am. 

585.  What  would  be  your  definition,  shortly,  of  a 
teaching  University  ? — I  should  be  very  much  inclined 
to  base  it  upon  the  scheme  of  1886.  The  influence 
which  the  teaching  bodies  were  to  have  under  that 
scheme  of  1886  would  naturally  have  to  be  modified  by 
the  discussion  of  the  last  six  years,  but  it  provided  for 
seven  members  of  the  Senate,  that  is  the  supreme  body, 
being  appointed  by  University  College,  King's  College, 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  If  that  scheme,  or  that 
scheme  in  any  modified  form,  were  carried  out,  there 
would  be  a  large  representation  of  teaching  bodies  upon 
the  Senate  itself.  Besides  that  there  was  to  be  formed  a 
Council  of  Education,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  constituent  colleges,  and  the  examiners  of  the 
University.  The  Council  of  Education  was  to  be 
divided  into  boards  of  studies  in  the  different  Faculties. 

586.  And  that  would  ensure  a  connection  between  the 
teaching  bodies  and  the  examiners  ? — I  should  think 
myself  that  in  the  year  1892  the  scheme  of  1886  would 
require  very  considerable  enlargement. 

587.  I  suppose  a  teaching  University  really  means  a 
University  in  which  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  teaching  body  and  the  bodies  who  give  the  degrees  ? 
— Yes,  but  a  University  under  which  the  teaching  bodies 
would  be — that  the  teaching  bodies  should  be  co- 
ordinated under,  the  University,  as  the  late  Commis- 
sioners said  in  their  Report.  I  should  let  the  University 
have  the  supreme  power  above  the  colleges. 

588.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  give  the  teachers 
more  power  than  they  have  now? — Unquestionably. 

589.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ?  You 
have  given  us  a  sketch  of  what  happened,  and  you  have 
given  us  a  sketch  of  Convocation  and  of  the  objections 
to  the  scheme  which  was  presented.  Is  there  anything 
more  you  wish  to  say  to  us  in  that  direction,  or  is'  there 
any  scheme  of  your  own  which  you  would  like  to  explain, 
or  shall  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  examination  of  the 
Charter  which  is  really  before  us,  and  upon  which  I 
beiieve  you  wish  to  make  some  remarks  ?  — With  refer- 
ence to  your  Lordship's  observation  as  to  a  scheme 
of  our  own,  I  have  to  make  a  request  to  the  Com- 
mission. We  had  only  a  few  days  notice  of  the 
appointment  for  to-day.  It  is  very  difficult  to  act 
promptly  with  a  large  body  like  Convocation.    The  com- 


mittee of  Convocation  is  appointed  annually,  and  the  E.  II.  Busk, 
new  Committee  only  came  into  office  on  the  10th  May.  Esq.,  M.A., 
It  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  subject ;  a  sub-committee  LL.B. 

has  been  appointed,  and  has  met,  and  we  are  in  commu-   

nication  already  with  a  number  of  different  persons,  but     -  June  1892. 

I  hope  that  the  Commission  will  allow  us  time  before   

we  submit  any  suggestions  which  the  Commission  might 
be  good  enough  to  receive  from  us  of  a  constructive 
character.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  us  to  get  them 
ready  for  to-day. 

590.  You  will  have  to  appear  before  us  again  ? — I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
you  again. 

591.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Have  you  auy  idea  about 
the  amount  of  time  you  would  require, — a  month  ? — It 
would  have  to  be  a  little  more  than  a  month  if  I  have  to 
get  the  approval  of  Convocation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  would  care  about  that — whether  you 
would  care  to  have  a  scheme  only  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Convocation,  or  whether  you  would  wish  to 
have  it  ratified  by  a  vote  of  Convocation.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  vote  of  Convocation  it  must  take  longer. 

592.  (Chairman.)  At  any  rate  we  will  consider  that, 
but  we  will  certainly  hear  you  again  ? — If  it  were  the 
pleasure  of  the  Commission  to  take  it  from  the  Committee 
we  should  be  quite  willing,  but  it  would  not  carry  the 
same  weight  of  course. 

(Bishop  Barry. )  I  suppose  the  Committee  is  pretty 
well  in  touch  -with  Convocation  generally.  It  will  be 
a  very  cumbrous  business  to  call  your  Convocation 
together.  We  shall  have  advanced  I  hope,  far  with  out- 
work before  that  could  be  done.  I  think  we  should  like 
to  have  it  from  the  Committee. 

593.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  be  inclined  to  take 
the  other  view.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  it  is 
of  very  little  value  to  have  views  of  a  Committee,  we 
ought  to  know  what  Convocation  would  do.  I  feel 
bound  to  express  that  view  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
cannot  tell  whether  the  scheme  of  the  Committee  might 
not  be  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  Convocation  of  an 
overwhelming  number.  I  think  we  had  far  better 
wait  and  see  what  Convocation  will  accept  ? — There  is 
another  consideration,  of  course  from  that  passage  in 
the  Charter  which  I  have  just  read.  The  consent  of  the 
Senate  is,  of  course  necessary.  It  is  put  in  that  way 
that  the  scheme  should  come  from  Convocation,  but  that 
the  Senate  must  consent  and  if  we  had  to  go  both  to 
Convocation  and  to  the  Senate  further  time  would  be 
required. 

594.  (Chairman. )  The  Commission  are  quite  prepared 
to  hear  you  again,  which  is  all  that  we  need  now  decide, 
and  you  can  send  in  a  statement  as  to  what  we  shall 
hear  you  upon  next  time, — whether  you  have  a  scheme 
ready  prepared,  and  whether  that  is  the  scheme  of 
the  Committee,  or  the  scheme  of  Convocation,  or  what 
it  is.  We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  hear  you,  or  at  any 
rate  to  consider  whether  we  will  hear  you.  With  regard 
to  the  present  moment  I  understand  that  you  are  not 
prepared  to  go  into  any  scheme  of  any  kind  ? — Not,  .1 
think  in  detail,  not  further  than  by  referring  to  the 
scheme  of  1886  with  such  modifications  as  I  think  would 
now  be  necessary.  We  should  have  to  take  iu  a  great 
many  more  teaching  bodies  now. 

595.  (Bishop  Barry)  How  long  do  you  suppose  it 
would  require  to  get  a  meeting  of  Convocation?  Is 
there  a  fixed  time  necessary  ?—  I  am  such  a  new  Chair- 
man, having  been  only  elected  on  the  10th  May  last, 
that' I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  believe  I  have  to  give 
21  days  notice.  Yes,  it  is  21  days'  uotice  under  Stand- 
ing Orders. 

596.  Then,  I  suppose,  one  might  say  three  months  ? — 
I  am  afraid  it  would  take  three  months  to  get  a  scheme 
through  Convocation. 

597.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Can  we  obtain  copies  of 
the  scheme  of  1886  ?— It  is  printed  in  the  Blue  Book,  at 
page  240.    It  is  Appendix  No.  14. 

598.  (Chairman.)  In  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  you 
eay  that  after  having  handed  in  the  scheme  and  explained 
the  objections  of  Convocation  to  it,  you  would  like  to 
pass  on  to  the  draft  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University 
and  point  out  the  objections  which  Convocation  feel 
towards  that  Charter.  I  think  we  might  now  proceed  to 
that  ? — I  added  that  in  the  letter,  because  I  understood 
from  the  Secretary  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mission that  this  should  be  gone  into. 

599.  Of  course  ;  it  is  on  this  Charter  really  that  we 
are  sitting;  that  is  the  subject  before  us.  Then  will 
you  state,  briefly  if  you  like,  or  at  greater  length  if  yGU 
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E  H  Busk     Trifth  it,  youv  objections  to  this  Charter  ?— May  I  just 
Esq  ,  M.A.',    state,  to  commence  with,  the  position  of  Convocation  in 
LL.B.  '    this   matter.    To  a  great  extent  I  am  hampered  by 

.   resolutions,  of  course,  as  representing 'a  body  like  Con- 

2  June  1892.    vocation,  and  if  I  go  outside  the  resolutions  the  Com- 

  mission  must  not  attach  really  official  weight  to  what  I 

say. 

600.  Exactly ;  it  is  your  private  opinion  ? — Yes. 
Convocation  passed  a  resolution  at  its  meeting  in 
January  1892  : — "  That  the  Albert  University  Charter,"' 
as  it  then  was,  "  if  granted,  would  neither  supply  a 
';  teaching  University  for  London  as  recommended  by 
"  the  Royal  Commissioners,  nor  tend  to  promote  the 
"  interests  of  higher  education,  while  it  might  interfere 
' '  with  the  work  of  the  University  of  London. "  A 
memorial  embodying  this  resolution  was  sent  out  to 
■every  member  of  Convocation.  This  is  the  prayer  of 
the  memorial : — "Your  memorialists  therefore  humbly 
' :  pray  that  yoiu-  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  suspend 
"  the  granting  of  the  Albert  University  Charter  until, 
"  iu  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
' '  Commissioners  in  the  event  which  has  happened  since 

their  report,  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
"  appointed  to  make  inquiry  have  been  remitted  for 
"  their  further  consideration,  and  they  have  made  a 
' '  further  report  to  Her  Majesty,  or  until  such  further 
'•'  inquiry  and  consideration  have  been  made  on  and 
"  given  to  those  subjects  as  to  your  Lordship  shall 
"  seem  meet.  And  further,  that  your  Lordship  will  be 
' '  pleased  to  receive  a  deputation  consisting  of  fellows 
' '  and  graduates  of  the  University  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  said  Charter,"  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  good  enough 
to  do.  I  wish  to  add  that  within  considerably  less  than 
a  week  this  memorial  was  returned  to  the  clerk  of 
Convocation,  signed  by  1,228  graduates — there  was  no 
time  to  wait  for  further  signatures — and  the  original 
signatures  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

601.  That  is  a  fundamental  objection  to  the  whole 
thing  ? — Without  re-consideration  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion— not  that  it  should  not  be  granted,  but  that  the 
granting  of  it  should  be  suspended  until,  as  the  late 
Royal  Commission  recommended,  in  the  event  of  the 
London  University  not  presenting  a  scheme  which 
would  be  acceptable,  the  whole  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  them.  We  requested  that  the  Govern- 
ment woidd  see  that  was  done,  or  else  that  it  should  be 
referred,  as  it  has  been,  to  a  new  Royal  Commission. 

602.  Supposing  that  the  University  of  London  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  agree  to  any  scheme,  then  would 
you  be  inclined  to  consider  this  scheme,  which  is 
founded,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  union  of  the  two 
colleges,  University  College  and  King's  College,  and  the 
medical  colleges,  with  power  to  have  other  colleges 
affiliated  afterwards.  Supposing  the  other  idea  to  fail, 
woidd  you  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  idea,  or  sanction 
it  P — I  should  not,  the  objections  to  it  seem  to  me  to  be 
so  strong  and  so  numerous. 

603.  The  objections  to  the  conception  of  the  whole 
thing  — To  the  conception  of  the  whole  tiling. 

604.  Then  there  are  no  modifications  which  you  think 
it  worth  while  suggesting  ? — I  take  it  that  there  are  two 
demands  ;  there  is  the  demand  of  the  public  for  greater 
facilities  in  learning  ;  and  there  is  the  demand  of  the 
teacher  for  greater  influence  over  graduation.  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  proposed  Gresham  University  Draft 
Charter  provides  for  the  second,  but  absolutely  does 
nothing  for  the  first  of  those  demands.  There  is  to  be 
no  additional  teaching  at  all  necessarily.  In  the  draft 
Charter,  at  the  end  of  Clause  3,  it  is  provided  that  the 
University  may  appoint  lecturers  independently  of  a 
college,  to  give  instruction  in  any  subject,  whether  it 
be  or  be  not  included  in  a  Faculty.  If  the  University 
were  founded,  and  chose  to  exercise  that  discretion- 
ary power,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  lec- 
turers ?  That  we  see  from  Clause  11.  They  would  be 
totally  beneath  the  existing  teachers  of  the  colleges 
and  the  medical  schools.  Clause  11  provides  for 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties  : — "The  Assembly  of 
"  each  Faculty  shall  include  all  such  persons  doing 
"  professional  work,  or  giving  regular  instruction  in  any 
"  of  the  subjects  included  in  that  Faculty,  for  any 
' '  college  of  that  Faculty  in  the  University  as  shall  be 
"  designated  by  the  governing  body  of  that  college." 
Consequently,  all  the  college  professors  would  be  on 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties,  but  the  University 
lecturers  might  not  be,  for  Ave  read,  "  Each  Assembly  of 
• "  a  Faculty  may  elect  as  members  of  the  said  Assembly 
'  •  lecturers  of  the  University,  or  persons  who  are  or  have 
••  been  engaged  in  teaching  any  subject  included  in  that 


' '  Faculty  for  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  University  or 
"  any  college  thereof . "  Therefore,  the  only  additional 
teaching  which  is  provided  is  purely  discretionary,  and 
the  University  teachers  are  to  be  of  a  lower  rank — a 
lower  grade — than  the  college  professors,  because  they 
need  not  be  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties, 
and  need  not  therefore  have  that  influence  in  the 
in  the  government  of  the  University,  which  the  college 
professors  must  necessarily  have.  I  would  even  ven- 
ture to  take  the  matter  a  little  further  than  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Gresham  Charter  were  granted 
in  its  present  form  there  would  be  restrictions  on 
learning  which  do  not  exist  at  the  present  moment. 
There  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  a  student  who  wishes 
to  learn,  looking  all  round  the  teaching  institutions  in 
London  and  taking  instruction  in  one  subject  at  one 
place,  instruction  in  another  subject  at  another  place, 
and  instruction  in  a  third  subject  at  another  place, 
getting  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  tuition  in  each 
case.  But  under  this  Charter  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  student  to  be  a  student  with  a  regular  course  at 
University  College  or  King's  College,  and  if  he  thought 
he  could  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  chemistry  by 
going  to  the  Science  School  at  South  Kensington,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it  as  he  can  now. 

605.  I  suppose  that  is  the  object  of  a  teaching 
University  not  to  let  the  student  collect  his  knowledge 
wherever  he  likes,  but  to  induce  him  to  follow  a  steady 
course,  and  stick  to  particular  teachers,  and  that  their  in- 
fluence should  be  with  him  from  beginning  to  end,  even 
including  examinations  ? — I  was  limiting  my  remark  to 
teaching  ;  I  was  not  including  private  study  at  all.  But 
at  present  the  student  in  London  can  take  advantage  of 
the  unrivalled  facilities  there  are  for  learning  in  spreading 
his  studies  about  many  institutions,  instead  of  limiting 
himself  to  one. 

606.  Is  there  anything  that  would  make  this  scheme 
more  workable  in  your  idea  than  it  is  now  ? — That 
almost  comes  to  proposing  our  scheme,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand. 

607.  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  take 
you  through  it,  unless  there  is  anything  you  wish  to 
say  ?— I  have  noted  a  great  many  objections  to  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Commission  with  them.  It  seemed  to  me,  generally, 
that  the  proposed  Charter  would  not  consolidate  the 
teaching  institutions  of  London  as  a  whole,  because  it 
only  brings  in  two  of  them,  and  ten  medical  schools.  It 
excludes  the  denominational  schools  and  colleges. 

608.  (Bishop  Barry. )  Is  there  not  power  in  tho  Charter 
to  admit  constituent  colleges  ? — I  admit  that.  It  does 
not  at  present  include — that  is  what  I  meant  to  say — the 
denominational  colleges,  or  the  great  training  colleges, 
or  the  ladies'  colleges. 

On!).  (Chawman,)  But  we  should  have  power  to  put 
in  any  of  these  ?— Yes. 

010.  Your  objection  could  easily  be  remedied? — It 
does  not  necessarily  provide  any  new  teaching,  in  the 
Avay  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  the  Commission, 
and,  although  the  students  would  have  to  be  members 
i  if  a  college,  it  does  not  provide  for  residence,  or  other 
collegiate  advantages  in  addition  to  those  which  already 
exist  in  Loudon.  There  is  no  provision  for  collegiate 
residence. 

611.  I  sup2J°se  if  these  colleges  chose  to  establish 
accommodation  for  boarders  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Charter  to  prevent  it  ? — No.  I  may  mention  that  at 
University  College,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
there  was  a  residential  hall,  which  was  such  a  failure 
that  it  was  closed,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  library, 
and  a  kind  of  Toynbee  Hall. 

612.  No  other  scheme  which  has  ever  been  before  the 
public  makes  a  residence  obligatory  ? — No,  but  the  point 
which  occurs  to  my  mind  is  that  if  there  is  no  residence, 
the  collegiate  system  is  less  valuable  than  where  there  is 
residence. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  that,  unless  you  wisli  to  call 
attention  to  any  one  part  of  this  scheme  which  you 
consider  worse  than  another,  I  will  not  ask  you  any 
more  questions  upon  it. 

613.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  understand  that  the  scheme 
bristles  with  defects,  but  I  should  like  to  know  wnich 
defects  are  greatest  ? — I  think  I  have  mentioned  those 
which  struck  me  most.  It  is  common  ground  that  if  the 
number  of  Universities  can  be  kept  low  it  is  very  much 
better.  An  unnecessary  multiplication  of  Universities 
is  not  to  be  desired,  and  the  general  question  of  higher 
education  in  London  is  not  solved  by  a  union  of  10 
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medical  schools  and  two  schools  of  arts  and  science,  such 
as  is  here  proposed.  The  University  should  be  over 
the  teaching  colleges  and  not  constituted  of  them.  The 
University  of  London  is  already  in  the  field  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  gauge,  would  take  that  place  if  a  scheme  were 
devised  which  did  not  trench  on  the  fundamental 
principles  which  I  have  mentioned.  As  regards  the 
medical  Faculty,  I  should  leave  that  to  Dr.  Collins. 

(314.  I  think  I  understood  from  Mr.  Busk  that  there 
were  certain  points  on  which  in  his  opinion  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  Convoca- 
tion, would  be  prepared  to  lay  stress  as  necessary. 
There  were  three  points  mentioned.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  ask  a  question  on  each  of  those.  The 
first  is  as  to  the  independence  and  high  standard  of 
all  its  examinations.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
examinations  should  take  place,  as  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  and  in  some  other  schemes,  by  one  examiner 
who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  one  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  might  be  called  an 
external  examiner,  so  that  there  should  be  two  examiners, 
the  one  supposed  to  be  in  touch  with  the  teaching  given, 
and  the  other  able  to  judge  independently  of  that 
teaching.  I  think  that  in  Mr.  Busk's  opinion  that  is  an 
inferior  system  to  the  one  Avhich  is  at  present  pursued  ? 
— That  is  an  inferior  system  in  my  opinion,  because  I 
cannot  help  looking  at  the  composition  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  going  to  appoint  the  external  examiner,  and  I 
there  see  that  the  teachers  are  so  predominant  that  it  is 
again  the  teacher,  who  would  appoint  the  examiner. 

615.  That  would  be  met  by  a  different  arrangement 
which  I  think  you  propose  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  ? — Yes. 

616.  But  supposing  the  Senate  to  be  constituted  as 
you  thought  good,  would  you  think  that  system  inferior 
to  the  one  which  is  at  at  present  in  use  in  the  Univer- 
sity ? — I  should. 

617.  On  what  ground  ? — I  think  that  the  examinations 
ought  really  to  be  impersonal,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
distinction  between  the  view  of  the  London  University 
and  the  other  view  is  a  vital  one.  We  think  that  we 
examine  and  confer  our  degrees  and  our  honours  upon 
simply  the  knowledge  which  the  candidate  at  that  time 
possesses,  without  regard  to  whether  he  has  been  taught 
it  or  not,  or  how  he  has  been  taught  it. 

618.  I  look  down  the  list  of  examiners  in  the  Calendar 
and  I  find  that  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  various  colleges,  and  therefore  might  have  to 
examine  their  own  students  without  the  guard  of  an 
extra  examiner  from  the  outside  V— No  single  examiner 
examines  by  himself;  the  examiners  examine  in  pairs 
with  lis. 

619.  But  both  of  them  might  be  engaged,  and  both 
of  them  frequently  are  engaged  in  teaching,  only  not 
the  same  students  ?— The  evidence  given  before  the  late 
Commission  went  to  show  that  the  Senate  takes  very 
great  care. 

620.  I  will  take  another  instance,  in  the  German 
language  Professor  Buchheim  who  is  Professor  at 
King's  College,  and  Professor  Herman  Hager,  who  is 
Professor  somewhere  else,  takes  the  examinations.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  your  system  is  more  independent 
than  that  provided  in  the  draft  Gresham  Charter  ? — 
Even  supposing  occasionally  such  an  arrangement  is 
made,  is  there  not  a  great  difference  between  a  teacher 
examining  people  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  own 
pupils,  and  a  teacher  examining  a  large  number  of 
persons  whose  names  he  does  not  know  ?  The  names  do 
not  appear  on  the  examination  papers  at  all,  but  simply 
numbers,  and  he  does  not  therefore  really  know  unless 
he  might  happen  to  recognise  the  handwriting  of  some 
among  the  hundreds,  whether  he  is  examining  his  own 
students  or  not. 

621.  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  be  partial,  but  an 
examiner,  like  everybody  else,  has  his  own  idiosyncrasies, 
and  if  he  has  been  lecturing,  it  will  make  itself  appear 
in  his  examination  ?— It  will. 

622.  You  say  "  the  independence  and  high  standard 
of  all  its  examinations."  By  the  high  standard  I  think 
you  meant  the  uniform  standard  ? — I  did. 

623.  And  you  object  very  strongly  to  what  seems  to 
you  the  varying  standard  of  the  examinations  conducted 
according  to  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — Yes. 

624.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fixing  of  the  syllabus 
and  of  the  conditions  of  the  examinations  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  power  of  appointing  one  examiner  in 
each  subject  would  sufficiently  give  a  uniform  standard  ? 
— No.  I  think  not. 


625.  Then  in  the  next  place,  I  see  you  strongly  object  E.  H.  Bunk, 
to  honorary  degrees,  and  any  proceeding  to  higher  Esq.,  M.A., 
degrees  without  examination.    Are  there  any  other  LL.B. 

exemptions  provided  for  in  any  of  these  schemes  ? —   
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should  be  honorary  degrees.   

626.  I  meant  other  than  honorary  degrees  P — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  were  any  exemptions  beyond  that 
possibly  varying  standard. 

627.  I  suppose  the  honorary  degrees  would  not  be 
numerous  in  a  year,  and  would  be  conferred  generally 
on  persons  of  great  distinction,  or  they  would  be  likely 
to  be  so  ? — I  cannot  prophesy. 

628.  But,  judging  from  the  experience  of  older 
Universities,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  think  we 
might  conclude  that  the  honorary  degrees  would  not  be 
numerous,  and  that  they  would  be  such  as  to  reflect  no 
discredit  on  the  body.  Under  those  circumstances 
do  you  suppose  that  Convocation  would  insist  strongly 
on  the  objections  to  any  honorary  degrees  at  all,  as  a 
fundamental  matter  ?■ — I  can  only  say  that  Convocation 
did  strike  that  one  matter  out  of  the  scheme  of  1886, 
while  approving  of  everything  else. 

629.  The  third  point  is  that  you  think  the  whole 
system  of  constituting  a  University  out  of  the  colleges, 
and  practically,  if  not  excluding  the  non-collegiate 
students,  at  any  rate  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage, 
is  one  to  which  Convocation  would  be  strenuously 
opposed  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

630.  That  is  I  think  really,  is  it  not,  the  most  crucial 
point  of  objection  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  feeling  is  that 
the  colleges  ought  to  be  under  the  University. 

631.  I  think  I  understand  that  your  desire  is  to  main- 
tain the  present  position  of  the  University  of  London  in 
examining  students  from  all  quarters,  and  you  think 
that  you  would  add  to  it  the  function  of  teaching  for 
the  metropolis  itself? — I  venture  to  hope  so. 

632.  And  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  two  things,  and  not  in  any  way  to  find  that  one 
would  clash  with  the  other  ? — It  seems  bold  to  say  sc, 
but  I  believe  it  can  be  arranged. 

633.  You  are  aware  that  that  has  been  the  funda- 
mental  objection,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  desire  of 
having  a  second  University? — Yes. 

634.  The  University  cf  London  framed  a  scheme  in 
which  it  endeavoured  to  do  these  things — to  keep  up 
its  old  rules,  and  at  the  same  time  to  include  constituent 
colleges,  not  merely  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces  ? 
— The  Senate  of  the  University  did  so. 

635.  And  to  that  part  of  the  scheme  I  do  not  see  that 
Convocation  took  any  objection  ? — No. 

636.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  call  it  the  scheme 
of  the  University  of  London  to  include  all  these  colleges, 
while  maintaining  what  I  may  call  its  cosmopolitan 
character  of  examination  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the 
University  would  make  it  of  vital  importance  to  include 
provincial  colleges. 

637.  I  am  inclined  to  differ  from  you  there ;  because  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  a  previous  scheme  had  been, 
agreed  upon  between  the  Senate  and  the  petitioners 
in  this  matter,  which  differed  from  the  revised  scheme 
in  this  that  it  did  not  contemplate  provincial  colleges. 
Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I  have  heard  of  that. 

638.  Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Senate 
would  lay  stress  upon  the  inclusion  of  provincial 
colleges,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  would  aim  at  being  a 
teaching  University  for  London,  although  its  colleges 
would  be  scattered  all  over  the  country? — I  beg  your 
pardon.  My  friend  Dr.  Collins  tells  me  there  was  a 
resolution  of  Convocation  on  this  particular  point.  The 
resolution  is  dated  21st  January  1890,  and  is  as  follows  : — ■ 
"  That  the  proposal  of  the  University  for  London  Com- 
"  mission,  that  under  a  new  charter  for  this  University 
' '  various  powers  and  privileges  should  be  conferred  on 
"  certain  institutions  in  or  near  London,  is  incompatible 
"  with  the  fair  and  just  treatment  of  the  provincial 
"  colleges,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  would 
"  be  detrimental  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  provincial 
e<  colleges  and  to  those  of  the  University  itself. " 

639.  The  Senate  and  Convocation,  then,  do  lay  great- 
stress  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

640.  And  would  include  provincial  colleges,  while,  at 
the  same  time  they  hoped  to  discharge  the  function  of 
a  teaching  University  for  London  itself  ? — Yes. 
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E.  H.  Built,       641.  How  that  is  to  be  done,  I  confess,  I  do  not  quite 
Esq.,  M.A.,    see.     Probably  those  who  framed  the  scheme  may 
LL.B.       have  clearer  ideas  upon  the  matter.     Then  I  will  come 

  now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  the  special  objections 

2  June  1892.    which  are  made  to  the  existing  Charter.    There  seems 

  to  be  hostility  to  the  Charter  as  a  whole,  but  certain 

detailed  objections  were  named.  One  of  those  was,  I 
think,  that  the  proposal  to  admit  only  two  colleges  and 
ten  medical  schools  was  far  from  meeting  the  needs  of 
London.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  constituent  colleges  can  be  admitted  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

642.  Do  they  differ  from  the  conditions  on  which 
constituent  colieges  were  to  be  admitted  in  the  Senate's 
scheme  ?  —I  am  afraid  I  have  not  compared  them. 

643.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  substantially 
they  are  the  same.  I  mean,  therefore,  that  perhaps 
you  have  not  sufficiently  noticed  that  the  Charter  gives 
a  large  elasticity  for  the  admission  of  colleges.  I  do 
not  see,  for  instance,  why  any  college  which  chose  to 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  University  and  to  prove 
its  efficiency,  should  not  be  included  under  these  con- 
ditions. May  I  ask  if  that  seems  so  to  you,  or  if  you 
see  anything  to  contradict  this  ?--The  power  of  admis- 
sion is  certainly  quite  wide,  but  is  discretionary  in  the 
council. 

644.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  intended  to  admit 
colleges  so  soou  as  they  shall  prove  their  efficiency  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  governing  body.  And.  if  you 
notice,  there  is  an  appeal  against  the  governing  body  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  in  the  case  of  injustice  done  ?— 
Yes. 

645.  Would  not  that  very  much  remove  one  of  the 
detailed  objections  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Well  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
colleges  that  were  in  would  not  have  been  perhaps  par- 
ticularly ready  to  admit  other  colleges. 

646.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  kind  of  trades 
union  jealousy  against  new  comers  ? — Yes  ;  if  they 
wished  to  attract  pupils  to  their  own  colleges  it  would 
not  help  them. 

647.  I  confess  I  should  be  rather  sorry  to  entertain 
that  opinion  with  regard  to  such  a  body  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Charter.  Then  I  will  pass  to  another 
point  ?  — Before  we  do  pass  that,  may  I  say  that  I  can- 
not help  bearing  in  mind  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  Royal  Commission,  that  a  great  many  other  bodies 
should  be  included. 

648.  That  would  hardly  be  a  fundamental  objection. 
It  would  merely  mean  that  this  Commission  should 
enlarge  the  scope,  which  it  might  very  well  do,  on  the 
same  general  lines.  Now  the  next  point  is  this.  I  think 
there  was  an  objection  that  there  was  no  necessary  pro- 
vision for  any  new  teaching,  or  for  putting  any  lecturers 
that  might  be  appointed,  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? — 
Yes. 

649.  Hence,  if  for  the  word  "  may  "  the  word  "  shall  " 
were  substituted  in  the  provision  made,  that  objection 
woirld  probably  fall  to  the  ground  ? — I  should  still 
think  that  the  University  professors-  ought  to  be  of 
higher  rank  than  the  professors  and  teachers  of  the 
colleges  constituting  the  University.  That  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Oxford  Commissioners  in  1852,  and 
the  Cambridge  Commissioners  in  the  same  year. 

650.  Still  the  point  that  there  would  be  no  new 
teaching  provided  would  be  met  by  this  ? — Yes. 

651.  And  there  would  be  no  reason  why  all  these 
teachers  so  appointed  should  not  be,  either  directly  or 
by  representation  put  upon  the  Boards  of  Studies. 
That  would  be  merely  a  modification  of  the  Charter, 
and  not  a  fundamental  objection  to  it.  I  understand 
that  you  feel  a  general  hostility  to  the  Charter,  but  I 
fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  two  or  three  detailed  objec- 
tions presented.  I  think  also  you  were  inclined  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  collegiate  membershijj  without 
residence  was  of  no  very  great  value  ? — I  hardly  under- 
stand collegiate  life  without  residence. 

652.  Exactly  ;  I  mean  such  life,  for  instance,  as  goes 
on  at  University  College,  where  men  attend  regular 
study,  and  are  matriculated  members  of  the  college. 
You  think  that  that  has  no  high  educational  value  be- 
cause they  do  not  reside  there,  and  that  it  is  not  worth 
preserving? — I  studied  nowhere  except  at  University 
College,  London,  and  the  intercourse  was  extremely 
slight.    We  went  home  as  soon  as  the  classes  were  over. 


653.  You  do  not  think;  such  association  is  of  any 
valuo  ? — No.* 

654.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  You  spoke  of  desiring  to 
see  Convocation  having  greater  power  than  under  this 
scheme  submitted  by  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

655.  Do  you  mean  that  Convocation  should  only 
have  a  greater  representation  on  the  Senate,  or  do  you 
mean  that  you  wish  the  constitution  to  be  so  modified 
that  Convocation  is  to  have  a  greater  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  University  than  it  possesses  now  ? — ■ 
I  was,  at  that  time,  only  thinking  about  a  greater  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate. 

656.  What  exactly  is  the  ground  on  which  you  desire 
a  greater  representation  for  Convocation  in  the  Senate  ? 
— Every  member  of  Convocation  is  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  Really,  Convocation  is 
the  University,  so  far  as  the  corporation  goes.  The 
male  adult  members  are  the  parliamentary  constituency, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  constituency. 
I  should  have  thought  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
University  might  manage  its  own  affairs.  Convocation 
contains  many  influential  people,  and  the  necessity  for 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  has  almost,  if  not 
quite,  gone.  In  former  times  the  country  provided  a 
very  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  University,  and  it 
was  only  right  that  the  Crown  and  Treasury  should 
have  a  great  voice  in  the  management  of  the  University, 
for  which  the  country  paid.  Although  I  have  just  been 
elected  to  the  Senate,  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting 
yet,  but  I  believe  the  accounts  for  the  last  year  show 
that  the  country  contributed  nothing.  In  both  respects 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
University  might  manage  its  own  aff  airs.  When  I  say 
the  country  contributed  nothing,  I  mean  that  we  re- 
turned all  the  money  grant,  but  I  do  not  wish  the 
Commission  to  understand  that  we  are  not  under  many 
obligations  to  the  Government,  because  we  have  our 
buildings  rent  free. 

657.  You  wish  to  see  a  teaching  body  added  to  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

658.  Would  such  a  change  make  it  desirable  in  your 
view,  or  not  that  the  supreme  governing  body  should 
have  more  experience  in  teaching  than  they  have  now  : 
if  they  are  to  appoint  teachers,  and  regulate  the  work 
done  by  teachers  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  the 
governing  body  had  now  a  very  considerable  connexion 
with  teaching. 

659.  Can  yon  tell  me  how  much.  How  many  of  the 
present  Senate  have  had  practical  experience  of  teach- 
ing?— Upon  this  list,  which  is  an  old  one,  I  think 
there  are  eight. 

660.  Out  of  ?— 36. 

661.  Who  have  had  practical  experience  of  teaching  ? 
— Yes,  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  teaching. 

662.  Does  that  seem  to  you  a  sufficient  representation 
of  experts  in  teaching  upon  the  supreme  governing  body 
of  the  University  ? — I  think  the  proportion  might  be 
larger. 

663.  When  you  ask  for  greater  powers  for  Convoca- 
tion, or  greater  representation,  is  it  because  Convocation 
is  an  expert  body,  understanding  the  matters  of  edu- 
cation and  examining  with  which  the  Senate  has  to 
deal  ?  — That  is  so.  To  a  very  great  extent  Convocation 
consists  of  teachers,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
the  graduates  who  teach. 

664.  There  are  3,354  graduates  who  are  members  of 
Convocation,  I  think  you  said? — Senior  graduates. 

665.  I  think  you  said  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  your  graduates  come  from  non-collegiate  institutions 
— Yes.    That  includes  the  minor  teaching  institutions. 

666.  Therefore,  Convocation  is  a  body  which  to  a 
great  extent  has  had  no  experience  whatever  during  its 
own  educational  days  of  University  requirements  and 
University  teaching  ? — I  must  be  allowed  to  limit  the 
further  answer.  My  remark  about  the  larger  proportion 
was  limited  to  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  ;  it  did 
not  extend  to  the  Faculties  of  Science  and  Medicine.  I 
intended  to  make  it  clear  that  in  relation  to  the  former 
Faculties  they  were  in  a  large  proportion.  With  regard 
to  medicine,  candidates  must  bring  certificates. 

*  Memorandum  received  from  the  witness  since  giving  evidence : — 
In  giving  this  answer  I  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  value  of  a 
regular  and  complete  course  of  study  at  a  college,  even  without  col- 
legiate residence.  But  though  this  is  implied  by  the  phrases  "  regular 
study"  and  "  matriculated  students  "  in  Question  052.  I  know,  and  my 
answer  to  Question  No.  Go.'j  was  influenced  by  the  knowledge,  that  there 
is  no  Matriculation  at,  University  College,  and  that  it  does  not  require 
its  students  tj  have  passed  or  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  of 
the  University  of  London,  or  to  undertake  a  regular  course  of  study. 
In  the  words  of  the  College  prospectus  "students  are  admitted  without 
"  previous  examination  to  any  class  or  classes  they  may  select." 
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667.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  Convocation  who  have 
been  engaged  in  what  we  may  call  higher  or  Uni- 
versity teaching  ? — I  think  so.  Time  has  not  allowed  of 
my  making  out  an  estimate.  I  began  it  yesterday,  but 
I  nave  not  had  time. 

668.  Engaged  in  institutions  of  a  University  character  ? 
— No,  institutions  rather  of  a  secondary  character  than 
a  University  character. 

669.  Then  if  you  are  going  to  found  a  teaching 
University,  is  it  not  contradictory  to  that  idea  to  increase 
on  the  teaching  body  the  representation  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  has  had  no  experience  of  University  teaching  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  Convocation  has  had  no  experience 
of  University  teaching. 

670.  But  in  a  large  sense,  as  a  body,  it  has  not.  It  is 
quite  a  different  body  from  the  academic  bodies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  members  of  which  have 
each  gone  through  the  whole  academic  system  in  some 
one  college  or  other,  and  everyone  of  whom  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  details  of  University  teach- 
ing or  governing.  Convocation  as  a  body  is  not  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  had  that  experience  ? — Would 
that  be  true  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge that  those  who  have  been  through  the  com-se, 
such  a  coui\se  as  we  know  of,  would  have  academic 
knowledge  ? 

671.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates  have  neces- 
sarily passed  through  the  whole  academic  course.  May 
I  ask  how  often  Convocation  meets  a  year?-  Neces- 
sarily, twice,  in  January  and  May. 

672.  What  is  the  ordinary  average  attendance  at  those 
meetings  ? — About  200,  I  think. 

673.  I  suppose  the  200  are  principally  the  residents 
in  London  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  are. 

674.  Do  you  consider  that  the  persons  chosen  at 
such  meetings  of  Convocation  would  really  be  represen- 
tatives of  the  opinion  of  the  3,354  members  who  form 
Convocation  ? — That  is  not  what  is  proposed.  The  per- 
sons who  are  sent  up  to  the  Senate  are  voted  for  by  the 
entire  body  of  Convocation,  by  voting  papers  sent 
through  the  post.    They  are  not  elected  at  the  meeting. 

675.  But  if  the  members  of  Convocation  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  do  not  attend  the  meetings, 
and  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  London  or  at  the 
University,  how  can  you  regard  their  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  election,  as  being  really  a  corporate  opinion, 
and  one  given  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  tliat  the  gra- 
duates are  composed  to  a  very  large  extent  of  medical 
graduates  ? — Yes. 

676.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  proportion  ? — No. 

677.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  a  body,  where  medical 
graduates  predominate,  all  questions  which  affect  the 
medical  profession  will  excite  great  interest  and  bring 
many  doctors  to  vote,  so  that  you  might  have  the  voice 
of  Convocation  simply  representing  the  views  of  the 
medical  profession  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, and  in  fact,  the  medical  profession  is  itself  divided, 
those  who  do  not  teach  taking  a  totally  different  and 
in  fact  a  contradictory  and  opposite  stand  from  those 
who  do  teach  in  the  medical  schools. 

678.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  in  the  general  council 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  medical  graduates 
predominate  P — >lo. 

679.  The  result  is  that  the  voice  of  the  body  of 
graduates,  practically,  is  the  voice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  that  important  votes  may  be  carried  by 
medical  graduates  situate  all  over  the  country,  who 
hare  no  knowledge,  it  may  happen,  of  the  special 
affairs  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Would  there 
be  no  danger  of  anything  of  the  kind  occurring  in 
the  case  of  the  London  University  P — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  at  all.  The  Arts  Faculty  is 
far  larger  than  the  Medical  Faculty. 

680.  The  arts  graduates  outnumber  the  medical 
largely,  do  they  P — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  The  num- 
ber of  pages  enumerating  the  gradtiutes  in  the  Calendar 
would  probably  show. 

(Mr.  Anatie.)  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

681.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  One  of  the  objections  you 
have  to  the  Charter,  I  think,  is  to  its  interference  with 
the  independence  and  the  standard  of  examinations. 
Does  that  refer  to  the  appointment  of  examiners? — Yes. 

682.  Do  you  consider  that  your  present  mode  of 
appointing  the  examiners  is  a  particularly  good  and 
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fair  mode.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  London  University,  E.  H.  Bush 
as  I  have  always  understood,  prides  itself  upon  its  Est/.,  M.A., 
examiners  ? — Yes.  LL.B. 

683.  Are  they  appointed  by  the  Senate  ? — Yes.  g  ~ 

684.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whom  are  they  appointed    ' 

by? — By  the  Committees  of  the  Senate.    Mr.  Anstie 

will  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question  than  a  sena- 
tor who  has  never  served  at  all.  But  I  understand 
there  are  committees  appointed  by  the  different  Facul 
ties.  The  appointment  of  Examiners  of  Arts  are  re- 
ferred to  a  special  Committee  of  Arts  ;  so  with  science, 
and  so  with  medicine  and  laws.  The  recommendations 
go  from  the  Committee  to  the  Senate. 

685.  The  appointment  of  examiners  is  made  by  per- 
sons having  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subjects  ? — That 
is  so. 

686.  In  that  respect  the  University  is  under  the 
Government,  in  that  very  important  particular,  of  what 
you  may  call  academic  experts  ? — Yes. 

687.  Experts  in  their  subjects  ?— Yes. 

688.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  University  teaching  ?  Would  you 
not  by  the  same  argument  be  able  to  suppose  that  the 
government  of  the  University  in  matters  of  teaching 
should  be  conducted  by  a  body  made  up  of  teaching 
experts,  and  that  the  same  principle  which  makes 
you  approve  of  the  mode  of  appointing  examiners 
should  make  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  draft 
Charter,  so  far  as  it  makes  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  to  a  large  extent  consist  of  the  teaching 
element  ?  The  only  educational  work  which  you  say 
the  London  University  does  is  the  appointment  of 
examiners,  is  not  that  so? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  at 
all.  I  think  the  educational  work  of  the  University  of 
London  is  very  much  under-estimated.  I  think  it  has 
a  very  enormous  effect  upon  education  throughout  the 
country,  and  over  the  world  by  its  curricula. 

689.  Through  its  examinations  ? — Yes  ;  not  through 
its  examiners. 

690.  Are  the  cimicula  not  drawn  up  in  the  same 
way,  by  means  of  Committees,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  examiners  are  appointed  ? — I  really  think  it 
would  be  better  to  ask  Mr.  Anstie. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  so.  The  re- 
commendations of  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  are 
undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

691.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  So  that  the  Senate  merely 
approve,  in  a  general  way,  of  recommendations  with 
regard  to  curricula  and  appointments  of  examiners 
which  have  been  made  by  specially  competent  bodies  ? 
— I  am  open  to  correction,  but  I  should  have  thought 
the  eminent  men  to  whom  you  refer  were  on  the  Com- 
mittees.   They  are  placed  on  the  Committees. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  no  doubt  the  fact.   Such  persons 
as  you  refer  to  are  on  the  Committees. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  But  they  do  not  attend,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  same  way  ? 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  I  can  give  you  one  name  that  is  ia 
frequent  attendance. 

692.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  With  regard  to  these  iin- 
portant  matters,  which  are  the  educational  matters 
which  the  London  University  does  really  do,  by  means 
of  which  it  exercises  its  influence — the  appointment  of 
examiners  and  the  laying  down  of  systems  of  examina- 
tion— it  does  directly  or  indirectly  do  that  by  means  of 
educational  and  scientific  exj^erts,  who  represent  a 
teaching  body  of  the  academic  character  which  is 
demanded  by  the  supporters  of  the  Charter  ? — I  should 
not  have  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  were 
educational  experts. 

693.  That  is  not  quite  my  question.  If  the  Senate 
refers  these  matters  to  committees,  who  may  be  teachers, 
and  who  often  are  teachers,  but  who  arc,  at  any  rate, 
persons  of  special  competence  to  judge  of  these  points, 
it  is  really  conducting  its  examinations  and  appointing 
its  examiners  by  means  of  a  Senate  composed  of  specially 
competent  persons  ? — Rather  people  who  have  taught 
than  people  who  are  teaching  now. 

094.  Yes,  but  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  N  ow 
may  I  ask  why  do  you  think  the  independence  of 
examinations  will  be  interfered  with,  and  the  standard 
broken  down,  under  a  system  something  like  that  of  the 
Charter  ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  standard  being  kept 
nj>  as  it  is  now  ? — Would  a  teacher  be  anxious  that  his 
pupil  j  should  be  unsuccessful  ? 
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E.  h.  Busk,       695.  I  thought  that  point  was  given  up  in  your 
Esq.,  M.A.,    answers  to  Bishop  Barry.    I  thought  you  admitted  that 
LL.B.       there  was  no  question  of  a  teacher  exercising  any  sort 
of  bias  in  favour  of  his  pupil  ? — I  do  not  say  that  he 
2  June  1892.    -would  do  that,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fixing  a 

  lower  standard  for  the  examination,  so  that  his  classes 

should  be  successful  in  getting  their  degrees.  I  was 
not  at  all  mentioning  the  point  that  a  teacher  would  be 
unfair  to  one  candidate,  or  partial  to  one  candidate,  but 
generally  the  desire  would  be  that  the  students  at  the 
college  should  pass  the  examinations  and  get  the 
degrees. 

696.  And  because  he  desires  the  students  of  his  own 
college  to  pass  and  get  the  degrees,  although  he  is  a 
perfectly  fair  man,  the  tendency  of  a  teaching  examiner 
would  be  to  reduce  the  examination  of  all  to  that  which 
his  own  students  would  be  able  to  pass.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  would  be  so 
and  I  should  have  thought  that,  looking  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  so. 
Scarcety  anybody  who  goes  there  fails  to  get  a  degree. 
It  is  the  rarest  thing  for  anybody  who  goes  there  to  fail 
to  get  a  degree. 

697.  You  may  have  at  present  teachers  as  examiners  ? 
—Yes. 

698.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems.  "Why  shoitld  you  suppose  that  under 
the  new  system,  which  includes  teaching  under  the 
University,  examinations  should  suffer  as  compared 
with  the  present  system,  where  you  may  have  the  same 
teacher  examining  the  same  students,  taught  at  the 
same  college,  only  not  inside  the  University  ? — In  the 
case  of  the  University,  if  the  teacher  examines  his  own 
students,  it  is  purely  by  accident,  not  by  design.  In 
the  great  bulk  of  cases  it  does  not  occur. 

699.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  exami- 
nation should  be  founded  upon  teaching,  rather  than 
teaching  upon  examination  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  against 
examination  being  founded  upon  teaching. 

700.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself  ? — I  am 
Header  of  Elementary  Law  for  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  and  I  was  formerly  examiner  at  the  final 
examination  for  solicitors. 

701.  You  do  not  sympathise  with  the  feeling  which 
desires  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  controlled  and 
cramped  by  any  examinations,  but  that  he  should  have 
a  free  hand,  and  that  the  examination  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  teaching  rather  than  vice  versa  P — I  sympa- 
thise with  it  in  this  way.  that  I  should  wish  to  see  the 
teachers  have  a  great  influence  consultatively  upon  the 
curricula,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  much  less 
cramped  than  they  are  at  present. 

702.  But  you  object  to  giving  them  anything  more 
than  a  consultative  voice.  Now  in  your  scheme  you 
propose  that  the  University  is  to  be  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  an  examining  University.  Then  how  does 
objection  No.  10  apply  to  the  scheme  ?  '-The  facilities 
"  afforded  to  collegiate  students,  under  the  scheme, 
' '  cannot  fail  to  place  private  students  at  a  relative  dis- 
"  advantage."  How  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  that 
in  your  scheme  for  combining  teaching  aftd  examining  ? 
Would  not  that  difficulty  apply  equally  to  any  other 
proposal  for  a  University  to  embrace  the  two  func- 
tions ? — I  should  have  thought  it  would  not  have 
applied  so  much  if  the  teachers  did  not  examine  their 
own  pupils. 

703.  But  that  point  is  not  embraced  in  that  clause  ? — 
Is  it  not  ? 

704.  No  ? — That  is  a  circular  for  which  I  am  not  in 
any  way  responsible. 

705.  I  thought  it  was  the  circular  in  response  to 
which  those  1,100  post  cards  were  obtained  ?— I  am  not 
responsible  for  it  in  any  way.  I  only  broiight  it  in  to 
show  that  in  addition  to  those  present  in  May  1891, 
there  had  been  a  large  number  of  dissentients. 

706.  You  see  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  that  par- 
ticular argument  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  con- 
sidered this  argument  sufficiently  closely. 

707.  Does  this  paper  represent  the  view  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  members  of  Convocation.  Is  it  worth 
considering  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  does,  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  suppose  that  all  the  1,100  who  signed 
the  card  of  dissent  adopted  all  these  reasons. 

708.  Now  look  at  Clause  9  of  the  same  paper — "  The 
"  '  medical  grievance  '  unredressed  "—that  is,  that  they 


cannot  get  the  degree  upon  equal  terms.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  clause,  with  reference  to  the  standard  of 
the  degree  being  lowered,  that  means,  of  course,  that 
the  medical  grievance  would  be  unredressed? — I  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  plain  that  although  the  standard 
of  the  M.B.  would  be  lowered,  it  would  not  touch  the 
grievance,  because  the  grievance  of  the  profession  is 
that  they  cannot  get  the  M.D. ,  and  call  themselves 
doctors ;  and  also  because  they  have  to  pass  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific,  and  both  the  M.D.  and  the  Prelimi- 
nary Scientific  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  University 
as  before. 

709.  Why  is  the  honours  degree  taken  by  so  few 
students  ?— The  M.D.  ? 

710.  The  M.B.  and  the  M.D.  afterwards.  What  are 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  student,  which 
bring  it  about  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  London 
students  take  the  medical  degree,  or  the  M.B.  either  ? 
— 1  prefer  that  Dr.  Collins,  whose  Faculty  it  is,  should 
answer  these  questions,  but  it  is  the  Preliminary  Scien- 
tific which  is  added  to  the  practical  professional  subjects. 

711.  It  is  much  more  than  the  practical  scientific 
requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons ? — I  suppose  that  is  so. 

712.  In  which  department  particularly,  chemistry  ? — 
I  really  have  not  the  knoAvledge  which  would  enable 
me  to  answer  that. 

713.  You  object,  as  I  understand,  to  any  system  of 
incorporated  colleges  ;  I  do  not  mean  as  to  recognising 
them,  but  as  to  considering  colleges  as  forming  part  of 
the  University  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  under 
the  University. 

714.  One  of  your  principal  objections  was  that  the 
Draft  Charter  does  nothing  for  reorganising  or  con- 
solidating teaching ;  it  merely  recognises  existing  insti- 
tutions ? — That  is  so. 

715.  It  adds  nothing  to  them;  and  if  it  extended  the 
same  jn'mciple  it  might  add  a  great  number  of  other 
colleges  also,  without  the  effect  of  adding  anything  to 
the  teaching  ? — Yes. 

716.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  that  difficulty 
in  your  scheme  P— 1  should  propose  that  the  University 
of  London,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  is  set  free  to 
teach  by  the  application  of  University  College  for 
powers  to  grant  degrees,  should  have  a  professoriate 
of  its  own. 

717.  Would  you  propose  that  that  professoriate 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  chosen  out  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  existing  institutions  in  London  ?■ — They 
should  be  chosen  by  the  governing  body  of  the  new 
University,  who  doubtless  would  select  the  most  eminent 
of  those  professors. 

718.  Would  you  propose  to  have  a  central  teaching 
University  ? — I  think  that  from  the  size  of  London  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  great  many  buildings  in 
different  places,  and  to  give  itinerant  lectures  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 

719.  By  men  appointed  by  the  University  p — Yes,  and 
their  assistants. 

720.  Would  it  be  possible  in  your  view  to  recognise, 
not  the  colleges,  but  to  recognise  individual  depart- 
ments or  individual  teachers,  taking  certain  persons 
here  and  there  to  be  professors  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  subject,  so  as  to  make  up  one  complete  establish- 
ment of  professors  out  of  the  whole  of  the  teaching 
bodies  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  possible. 

721.  Would  it  be  necessary,  to  do  so  effectively,  to 
add  largely  to  the  resources  of  those  Chairs  that  you 
took  as  University  professorships  ? — I  think  it  would. 

722.  Wo  aid  you  require  attendance  at  any  of  those 
professorial  lectures  as  essential  to  graduation  ? — That 
is  rather  going  into  the  scheme,  for  which  I  hope  the 
Commission  will  allow  me  a  little  more  time  for  con- 
sideration with  my  colleagues. 

723.  You  had  rather  not  say  anything  more  upon  that 
now  ?— I  think  that,  as  far  as  my  colleagues  also  are 
concerned,  we  had  rather  not  answer  that  yet. 

724.  Sfou  said  you  could  not  understand  colleges 
without  residence.  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Universities  and  the 
German  Universities  ?— It  was  the  particular  advantages 
of  collegiate  life  without  residence  that  I  could  not 
understand.  I  quite  understand  colleges  without  resi- 
dence, but  the  particular  advantages  belonging  to  a 
college  without  residence  was  what  I  did  not  quite 
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f  oliow.  If  I  may  put  it  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  giving  up  the  unvarying  standard  of  our 
degree,  and  should  possibly  get  a  varying  and  lower 
one,  without  getting  the  advantages  which  are  con- 
ferred by  residence,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

725.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  With  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University  of  London,  how  many 
graduates  are  there  altogether  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

726.  Tou  have  mentioned  the  number  of  members  of 
Convocation  as  3,354.  You  could  not  tell  us  the  total 
number  of  graduates  ? — No.  I  applied  to  the  Registrar 
for  the  register,  but  he  has  not  sent  it  to  me. 

727.  When  Convocation  rejected  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate,  do  you  know  how  many  were  present  ? — 733. 

728.  And  do  you  know  how  the  numbers  were,  the 
majority  and  the  minority? — 461  and  197. 

729.  So  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  amongst  the  graduates  of  London 
University  with  respect  to  that  particular  scheme,  the 
majority  rejected  it,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  ? — Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. 

730.  But  the  Senate  and  Convocation  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  modification  of  the  London  University 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  teaching 
University  would  be  quite  practicable.  They  differ  on 
the  details  of  carrying  it  out,  but  they  agree  on  the 
principle  that  it  might  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  the 
new  view? — Yes,  I  think  the  majority  of  Convocation 
think  it  possible. 

731.  The  Senate  has  propounded  a  scheme,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  the  Senate  has. 

732.  And  Convocation  has  also  a  scheme  practically 
settled  ? — It  was  only  a  scheme  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tion. 

733.  But  enough  to  show  that  in  their  opinion  the 
thing  was  practicable  ? — Yes. 

734.  And  with  regard  to  many  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to-day  to  the  London  University 
those  objections  miedit  be  easily  met,  without  altering 
the  scheme  at  all.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  lack 
of  teachers  on  the  Senate,  it  would  be  quite  easy  with- 
out altering  the  constitution  in  regard  to  the  apjioint- 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  have  teachers  much  more  largely 
represented? — Yes,  it  would. 

735.  So  that  many  of  the  avowed  defects  of  the 
London  University  at  the  present  day  rathe]-  spring  from 
what  may  be  called  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  University  than  from  any  inherent  vice  in  its  con- 
stitution ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

736.  I  suppose  we  may  say,  without  disrespect  to  the 
Senate,  that  they  have  largely  lost  touch  with  the 
teaching  bodies,  and  that  for  want  of  some  intermediate 
body  there  has  been  a  lack  of  communication  and  inter- 
course between  the  Senate  and  the  teachers.  Would 
you  admit  as  much  as  that  ? — Well,  I  should  hardly  like 
to  admit  it  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
late  Commission.  The  Senate  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  teachers,  and  received  suggestions 
from  them,  not  only  when  applied  to,  but  also  volun- 
tarily. 

737.  Allowing  that  point  to  be  doubtful,  if  there  were 
truth  in  that  suggestion  at  all  events  it  might  be 
remedied  by  the  reconstitution  of  the  Senate  ? — Easily. 

738.  I  suppose  one  difficulty  that  all  would  feel  in 
adapting  the  London  University  to  the  new  views  would 
be  that  there  would  be  a  great  danger  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  examinations? — Yes. 

739.  And  upon  that  point  Convocation  is,  if  I  may 
veuture  to  say  so,  properly  very  jealous  ? — Yes. 

740.  The  character  of  the  University  has  been  in 
times  past  very  high,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  it 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything  like  a  degradation 
of  its  present  examinations?— Convocation  feels  that 
there  is  nothing  bub  the  standard.  There  are  no  his- 
torical associations  and  no  endowments.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  standard,  and  Convocation  is  also 
gratified  to  find  that  graduates  who  have  taken  high 
honours  in  other  and  older  Universities  come  for  our 
degrees  afterwards,  simply  for  the  title. 

741.  Stxpposing  the  London  University  should  fail  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  view,  and  a  new  University  were 
constituted,  would  the  danger  of  having  alower  standard 
of  examination  bo  less  in  a  new  University  than  in  the 
old.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  new  University  in  adapt- 


ing itself  to  the  present  demands  should  keep  up  the  E.  H.  Busk, 
character  of  examinations  more  than  the  London  Uni-  Esq.,  M.A., 
versity? — No  ;  I  should  say  the  reverse.  LL.B. 

742.  That  whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in  the    «,  T  ~ 
London  University  at  present,  the  same  difiiculty  must  e 
exist  in  a  new  University,  and  that  many  of  the  objections 

are  founded  upon  a  suspicion  that  there  might  be  a 
lower  standard  of  examination  required  ?— Yes,  that  is 
so. 

743.  And  do  you  think  that  the  lower  standard  of 
examination  would  be  likely  to  be  assisted  by  teachers 
examining  their  own  men  ? — I  must  confess  that  that 
is  my  own  opinion. 

744.  And  you  think  that  this  opinion  would  be  largely 
shared  by  teachers  and  examiners,  that  when  a  teacher 
examines  his  own  men  there  is  a  danger  of  the  standard 
of  examination  being  somewhat  lower  ? — I  would  rather 
put  it  generally,  and  say  not  one  teacher  examining  his 
own  men,  but  when  it  is  the  system  for  teachers  to 
examine  their  own  pupils  I  think  it  would  be  so. 

745.  You  were  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
examinations,  which  was  put  in  this  form,  I  think  it  was 
the  Bishop  who  put  the  question,  one  examiner  to  be 
appointed  by  the  University,  and.  one  to  be  a  teacher. 
Was  not  a  question  to  that  effect  asked  ycu  ? — I  think  a 
question  was  asked  to  that  effect  upon  the  Gresham 
Charter,  which  so  provides. 

746.  Assuming  it  to  be  put  in  that  way,  are  those  two 
appointments  to  be  put  in  antithesis  ?— if  it  is  the  ques- 
tion I  am  thinking  of,  my  answer  was,  that  the  external 
examiner  would  be  appointed  by  the  very  teachers  of  the 
colleges  also,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  a  teacher  him- 
self. 

747.  But  in  the  list  of  examiners  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  University,  have  they  not  generally  been 
men  who,  either  at  that  time  were,  or  previously  had 
been,  teachers  ? — Teachers  by  profession,  you  mean  ? 

748.  Yes?— Yes. 

749.  Or,  at  all  events,  as  one  part  of  their  duty  ? — Yes. 

750.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  would  be  a 
defect  in  an  examiner  if  he  neither  were  at  the  time 
nor  had  been  a  teacher  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be.. 

751.  It  would  be  better  for  an  examiner  that  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  subject  was  taught  ? — Yes. 

752.  But  would  it  enhance  very  much  his  qualifi- 
cations as  an  examiner  if  he  were  a  teacher  at  the  actual 
moment  that  he  examined.  If  he  had  been  a  teacher  for 
several  years  previously,  might  not  this  additional  ex- 
perience outweigh  whatever  loss  might  come  if  he 
were  not  a  teacher  at  the  moment  ? — I  should  think  it 
might  be  preferable  that  he  was  not  a  teacher  at  the 
moment. 

753.  So  far  as  the  great  functions  of  the  London 
University  are  concerned,  the  examinations  have  been 
conducted  substantially  by  men  who  either  were  at  the 
time  or  previously  had  been  teachers  ?  —Yes. 

754.  But  that  is  a  different  thing  from  a  teacher  ex- 
amining his  own  men  ? — I  think  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

755.  Yoit  think  that  there  is  a  decided  objection  to  the 
teacher  examining  his  own  men  ? — -Yes. 

756.  And  apart  from  whatever  objection  might  come 
of  that  to  the  plan  of  the  examination,  there  would  be 
a  further  objection  in  the  guarantee  which  such  an 
examination  would  give  to  the  public  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cation, in  the  case  of  a  doctor,  to  practice  ? — Yes,  that 
would  lie  a  very  practical  question — the  qualification 
conferred  by  the  degree. 

757.  You  think  the  public  would  appreciate  more  the 
guarantee  of  a  qualification  from  an  examination  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  man,  than  an  opinion  given 
by  a  man's  own  teacher? — That  is  my  experience. 

758.  As  it  has  been  put  lately,  it  would  be  auditing 
one's  own  accounts  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  among  all  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  this  subject, 
the  different  character  of  the  degree  of  the  London 
University  is  perfectly  well  known,  not  only  among  my 
colleagues  but  throughout  the  public  generally. 

759.  You  were  just  asked  by  Professor  Rimsay 
whether  if  an  independent  examiner  examined,  the 
examination  would  not  be  controlled  and  cramped.  Do 
you  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  controlled  and  cramped 
when  it  is  conducted  by  the  teacher,  or  when  it  is  con- 
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ducted   by  an  independent  examiner? — When  it  is 
E.  H.  Busk,    C0Dducted  by  the  teacher. 

£s^*'1''  760.  I  will  only  trouble  you  with  one  question  more 
now.  You  spoke  of  not  giving  up  the  fundamental 
2  June  1892  principles  of  the  University,  and  you  mentioned,  among 
w  '  other  instances  of  that,  the  independence  of  examina- 
tions. Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  fully  what  you 
mean  by  the  independence  of  examinations  ? — I  thought 
it  depended  mainly  upon  these  two  points  :  first,  that 
we  always  insisted  upon  our  own  examinations  being 
passed  ;  that  we  did  not  accept  the  examinations  of  any 
other  body  as  being  in  any  way  substituted  for  them  ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  body  which  confers  the  degrees, 
that  is  the  Senate,  upon  the  report  of  the  examiners, 
is  absolutely  impartial.  The  examination  is  conducted 
on  a  purely  impersonal  basis. 

761.  Under  what  conditions,  if  I  may  put  such  a 
question  to  you,  might  the  suspicion  of  partiality  come 
in.  You  say  that  the  independence  of  your  London 
University  examinations  makes  it  a  perfectly  impartial 
system.  Then  under  what  circumstances  might  the 
suggestion  of  partiality  come  in? — I  should  be  very 
sorry,  as  the  Bishop  would  have  been,  to  have  men- 
tioned the  word  partiality  in  one  sense  ;  but  what  I 
feel  about  the  examinations  is,  that  if  you  get  an 
external  body  to  examine,  you  examine  the  candidates 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  whereas,  if  the 
students  are  examined  by  teachers,  they  are  examined 
in  a  particular  presentation  of  the  subject.  It  is  more 
as  if  they  were  examined  upon  a  particular  text-book 
than  upon  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  large.  It  is 
more  a  partial  knowledge  than  a  partiality. 

762.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  say  that  the  examinations 
would  be  controlled  and  cramped  if  conducted  in  any 
part  by  the  teachers.  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  your 
meaning  more  fully  ? — I  mean  very  much  what  I  said  in 
the  last  answer  that  I  gave ;  that  the  examination 
would  be  very  likely  to  take  not  such  a  large  view  of 
the  subject,  but  a  limited  view  of  the  subject,  and  that 
it  would  in  that  way  be  controlled  by  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  teachers.  It  would  ran  the  danger  of 
being  rather  an  examination  upon  the  course  of  lectures 
that  the  teacher  had  delivered,  than  upon  the  subject 
at  large.  Naturally,  his  mind  would  take  that  view  of 
the  subject  both  for  tuition  and  examination. 

763.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  such  subjects  as  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  deals  with,  for  instance,  would  you 
agree  with  what  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  has  been 
examined  before  the  Commission,  said,  that  the  field  of 
study  is  wide,  but  that  the  examination  must  necessarily 
be  narrow  ? — In  Arts  generally  ? 

764.  Yes  ;  take  classical  learning,  for  instance, 
literature.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  said  that  the  field 
of  study  is  wide  in  itself,  but  that  the  examination  must 
necessarily  be  narrow,  and  confine  itself  to  a  compara- 
tively small  range  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  it  need 
not.  Even  if  it  had  been  a  short  examination  I  should 
have  thought  that  it  need  not  have  been  limited  in 
range. 

765.  Nor  likely  to  become  so  ? — No.  With  inde- 
pendent examiners  I  should  think  not. 

766.  You  have  examined  at  the  London  University, 
I  think,  have  you  not  ?— No  ;  I  have  examined  at  the 
final  examination  for  solicitors. 

767.  That  would  be.  I  suppose,  an  examination  by 
the  lecturers  for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — No. 

768.  Without  any  reference  to  them  ? — Without  any 
reference  to  them,  except  in  the  elementary  law,  in 
which  I  lecture,  where  there  is  a  text-book.  It  is  only 
my  duty  to  illustrate  that.  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  do  not  attempt  any  lectures  with  a  view  to  the 
final  at  all.  The  lectures  which  are  delivered  are  upon 
Conveyancing,  Equity,  and  Common  Law,  aDd  they  are 
upon  very  special  points.  Each  term  a  lecture  is  given 
upon  one  of  those  subjects,  and  upon  a  very  limited 
branch  of  one  of  the  subjects,  whereas  the  final  exami- 
nation is  sweeping.  In  fact,  a  great  complaint  by  the 
students  is  that  the  lectures  are  no  use  for  the  examina- 
tion whatever,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  attending 
them. 

769.  Do  they  say  the  lectures  are  of  no  value  with 
regard  to  the  examination  ? — The  lectures  do  not  help 
in  the  examination,  because  they  make  so  much  of  one 
little  branch  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  help  to  teach  the 
others  at  all. 

770.  The  lectures  make  much  of  one  branch  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  detailed  in  one  particular  chapter,  as  it  were 


771.  The  result  of  that  would  be  to  reduce  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lecture  to  a  comparatively  small  sum  ? — No, 
not  in  my  opinion. 

772.  I  understand  that  the  lecturing  is  confined  to 
very  small  details  ? — Yes. 

773.  The  examination  being  general,  and  it  is  thought 
by  the  students  that  the  lectures  are  not  of  much  advan- 
tage for  the  examination  ?--That  is  so  ;  but  I  think  that 
the  lectures  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  them,  because 
I  think  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  students  to 
see  one  particular  part  of  the  field  minutely  and  care- 
fully treated.  Then  in  studying  the  other  parts  he 
has  an  example  before  him,  which  shows  him  how 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view  I  think  the  lectures  are  most  valuable. 

774.  May  I  ask  whether  the  experience  the  student 
gets  from  attending  the  lectures  on  a  comparatively 
small  branch  is  such  as  to  give  him  the  mental  power 
of  dealing  on  principle  with  questions  of  law  in  general  p 
— Not,  I  think,  directly.  I  think  it  rather  has  the  effect 
of  showing  him  how  to  study  the  other  branches,  but  he 
would  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  law  generally  until 
he  had  studied  the  other  branches. 

775.  It  would  give  him  a  method  of  studying  in  one 
department  that  in  which  he  is  to  be  further  trained  in 
higher  regions  ? — Yes. 

776.  And  that  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  of  the 
lectures  ? — Yes. 

777.  One  who  had  attended  the  lectures  would  be 
accustomed  to  the  higher  regions,  and  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  better  than  one  who  had  not  been  so  trained  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

778.  Would  a  teacher  being  called  upon  to  examine 
be  likely  to  discard  his  practice  in  lecturing  for  the  sake 
of  some  other  method  of  examining  ?  In  other  words, 
would  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  so  to  deal  with 
his  subjects  as  to  train  his  pupils  in  the  large  reasoning 
of  the  law  be  likely  in  the  course  of  his  examinations  to 
reduce  his  questions  to  the  limit  of  small  and  minute, 
and.  if  I  may  venture  on  the  phrase,  pettifogging 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  or  would  his  tend- 
ency be  rather  the  other  way  ? — Looking  back  on  my 
experience  at  the  University  College,  I  should  have 
thought  the  questions  followed  the  system  of  teaching 
more  than  anything  else.  Where  the  professor  was 
minute  his  questions  were  minute. 

779.  But  the  general  tendency  of  these  high  class 
lectures,  as  you  have  already  pointed  out,  is  to  enable 
the  hearer  of  those  lectures  to  deal  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive  way  with  the  principles  of  law  ? — Yes. 

780.  So  if  you  chose  well  your  teacher  you  would  have 
a  man  who  would  instruct  his  students  in  the  broad  and 
general  principles  of  law,  and  would,  I  may  presume  in 
consequence  of  your  last  answer,  accommodate  the 
questions  in  examination  to  that  mental  attitude  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

781.  In  that  respect,  I  suppose,  I  may  say  that  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  having  as  an  examiner  a  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  teach,  and  who  had  made  upon 
him  the  demands  that  a  teacher  has  made  upon  him  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  work  ? — That  would  make 
him  much  more  valuable  as  an  examiner. 

782.  So  that  upon  the  whole  one  might  think  a  teacher 
accustomed  to  deal  in  the  way  you  have  described  would 
be  a  man  rather  more  than  usually  competent  to  examine 
upon  the  broad  questions  and  general  bearing  of  legal 
principles  ? — Yes. 

783.  So  far  then  you  would  not  be  adverse  to  the 
influence  of  teachers  in  the  settlement  of  curricula, 
and  the  conduct  of  examination  ? — No,  not  to  their 
influence. 

784.  With  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  teachers 
influence  the  curricula  of  the  examinations  at  the 
London  University,  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  you  as  a 
Senator  with  some  special  kuowledge  upon  the  subject, 
do  you  know  that  one  of  the  recent  examiners  to  the 
University  was  Professor  Kay  Lankester  ? — Yes. 

785.  Are  you  aware  that  the  curriculum  was  practi- 
cally, at  no  very  distant  time  (in  his  own  subject  of 
course  I  mean)  settled  by  him  ?  —  No,  I  did  not 
know  it. 

786.  You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer's  letters 
on  that  subject  p— No,  I  have  not. 
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787.  Are  you  also  aware  that  his  pupils  at  University 
College  had  a  rather  remarkable  career  of  success  in  the 
Science  examination  at  the  University  ?— No,  I  am  not 
aware. 

788.  You  would  not  dispute,  I  suppose,  that  Profes- 
sor Bay  Lankester  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  natural  science  teacher 
of  his  day  ?— Yes,  I  know  that. 

789.  Now  to  come  to  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
practical  experience  of  teaching.  Having  regard  to  the 
progress  which  is  made  not  only  in  science  but  m 
literature,  and  in  law,  and  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  is  it  the  same  thing,  do  you  think,  to  have 
a  man  who  has  at  some  former  period  of  his  life  had 
experience  of  teaching,  as  to  have  a  man  with  recent 
experience  of  teaching.  Would  one  be  as  valuable  as 
the  other?— It  depends  upon  how  long  the  former 
period  is,  but  I  should  think  that  if  the  former  period 
■were  four  or  five  years,  the  former  teaching  would  be 
better. 

790.  After  that  period  you  think  the  balance  might 
change  ? — If  it  were  a  longer  period.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  fixed  to  four  or  five  years,  of  course. 

791.  There  or  thereabouts  P— The  lapse  of  a  few 
years,'  I  think,  would  be  beneficial,  so  far  as  I  can  form 
an  opinion. 

792.  That,  perhaps,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
preventing  too  much  stress  being  laid  upon  new  and 
current  theories  ? — Yes. 

793.  And  would  allow  of  the  greater  maturing  of 
experience  in  the  matters  of  examination  and  teaching  ? 

,  Yes.    There  are  new  and  current  theories  not  only  of 

knowledge  but  also  of  methods  of  teaching. 

794.  But  you  would  still  desire  that  there  should  be, 
what  I  will  call,  modern  teaching,  aud  you  would  not 
be  content  with  what  may  be  described  on  the  other 
hand  as  ancient  teaching  ?—  No ;  I  think  modern  teach- 
ing would  be  much  better. 

795.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  through  matters  which 
have  been  already  discussed,  but  with  respect  to  the 
objections  to  what  has  been  called  the  Senate's  scheme, 
your  objections  to  that  seem  to  be  on  the  whole,  may 
I  take  it,  much  the  same  as  your  objections  to  the 
Gresham  scheme.  They  are  much  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, are  they  not  P — I  should  not  have  thought  that 
was  the  result.  My  objections  to  the  scheme  are  really 
to  be  read  in  that  printed  minority  report,  which  I 
signed. 

796.  Then,  to  come  to  the  Senate's  scheme,  may  I 
take  it  that  the  substance  of  your  objection  to  the 
Senate's  scheme  really  was  to  the  constitution — the 
method  of  re-constituting  the  Senate  ? — That  was  one. 

797.  Is  not  that  substantially  the  whole  of  the  objec- 
tion ?— No. 

798.  I  want  to  see  how  far  it  is  otherwise.  With 
respect,  now  for  instance,  to  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination, you  have  read  from  the  Calendar  a  regulation 
with  respect  to  the  Matriculation  Examination  to  the 
effect  that  no  other  examination  should  bo  taken  in  lieu 
of  it  ?— Yes. 

799.  You  know  that  that  is  a  regulation  which  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  it  could 
be  repealed,  if  the  Senate  wished,  to-morrow? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  so. 

800.  So  that  the  non-repeal  or  alteration  of  that  re- 
gulation depends  entirely  upon  the  Senate,  in  your  view, 
remaining  as  it  is  now  ?— Yes. 

801.  And  you  anticipate  therefore,  that  that  might  be 
altered  by  the  reconstitution  of  the  Senate  on  the  lines 
of  the  Senate's  scheme  ? — Well,  it  might  be  altered. 

802.  Or  otherwise,  what  is  your  ground  of  alarm  with 
respect  to  it  P — I  do  not  think  the  Senate's  scheme 
caused  me  any  alarm  in  that  respect. 

{Professor  Ramsay.)  Are  you  not  thinking  of  the 
Draft  Charter,  which  provide  that  you  may  take  two 
years'  course  of  study  ? 

803.  {Mr.  Anstio.)  No,  I  am  not,  at  all.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  Senate's  scheme,  which  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  make  certain  arrangements  with  the  colleges  with 
respect  to  Matriculation  Examinations.  Is  not  that  so, 
Mr.  Busk  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ing body, 

804.  The  governing  body  is  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 


805.  Absolutely  and  exclusively  the  Senate  P — So  far 
as  regards  bye-laws,  yes. 

806.  So  far  as  regards  anything  in  the  examinations. 
What  is  there  that  escapes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  examination, 
in  any  part  ? — Nothing. 

807.  Then  the  Senate  is  the  final  authority  and  the 
sole  authority  in  that  matter  ? — Exactly  so. 

808.  So  that  the  Senate  could  at  this  moment  alter 
any  of  the  particulars  referred  to  in  their  arrangement« 
for  examination  ? — It  is  technically  in  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  do  so. 

809.  Then  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  objection 
to  the  Senate's  scheme  is  an  objection  to  the  recon- 
stitution of  the  Senate  ? — One  objection. 

810.  But  does  not  everything  hang  upon  that  ? — No. 
The  Senate's  scheme  hands  over  the  final  examinations 
for  degrees  to  another  body,  or  partly  to  another  body, 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Boyal  Com- 
mission, and  against  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Anstie  gave 
to  the  late  Boyal  Commission. 

811.  That  is  quite  true.  I  see  what  it  says  ?-  It  parts 
with  the  sole  control. 

812.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Senate  is  to  have  the  power  of 
settling  the  syllabuses  or  courses  of  instruction  ? — 
Yes. 

813.  You  put  in  a  paper,  I  think,  in  which  a  memo- 
randum was  contained,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to 
that  point.  Could  you  tell  me  how  you  would  deal  with 
this  question  which  was  presented  apparently  (I  know 
nothing  more,  of  course)  to  the  minds  of  the  Senate. 
At  page  49  of  the  pamphlet  it  says  this  : — "  With  respect 
"  to  the  extension  of  what  may  be  termed  collegiate 
"  privileges  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  its  justi- 
"  fication  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  admission  of  the 
"  new  and  very  important  principle  that  those  exami- 
"  nations  should  be  conducted  upon  syllabuses  to  be 
"  arranged  between  the  Senate  and  the  colleges.  No 
"  such  suggestion  was  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
"  until  the  suggestion  was  made  the  Senate  did  not 
"  feel  themselves  justified  in  going  so  far  beyond  their 
"  recommendations  on  this  point. "  Do  you  know  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  suggestion  came  in  the  first 
instance  from  one  of  the  petitioning  colleges  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  negotiations  about  the  scheme 
were. 

814.  That,  however,  is  a  fact.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  state  of  facts  contemj>lated  by  the  present 
scheme  and  the  former  state  of  facts,  that  the  syllabus 
was  to  be  settled  by  the  Senate,  and  without  a  settle- 
ment by  the  Senate,  no  University  privilege,  could  be 
given  to  any  college  ? — No,  but  the  colleges  seemed  to 
gain  something.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  petitioning 
colleges  asked  for  it,  because  they  gained  a  voice. 

815.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  syllabus  must  be 
settled  and  passed  by  the  Senate  before  the  college  in 
question  can  obtain  any  advantage  under  the  scheme. 
That  is  so,  is  it  not? — It  must  be  arranged  with  the 
college,  not  settled  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not  read  that 
sentence  so. 

816.  Accepted  by  the  Senate? — "Arranged"  is  the 
language. 

817.  Does  not  that  include  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
to  the  scheme  ? — Yes,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to 
stand  over  for  the  college  to  say  what  the  syllabus 
should  be.    It  is  an  arrangement. 

818.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  Senate  must  accept  as 
a  proper  syllabus  and  curriculum  for  study  the  syllabus 
on  which  the  college  is  to  act  P — I  do  not  think  that  that 
verb  quite  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  it 
affects  my  mind. 

819.  But  does  it  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  require  that 
the  Senate  should  recognise  it  as  good.  The  Senate 
would  have  to  agree  it  with  the  colleges,  and  it  might, 
perhaps,  think  it  would  not  be  good,  but  the  best  pos- 
sible to  be  got  out  of  the  colleges. 

m  820.  Could  the  college  obtain  the  privilege  given  to 
it  under  that  section  without  satisfying  the  Senate  that 
the  syllabus  was  up  to  what  the  Senate  considered  its 
proper  standard  ? — You  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  matter  than  I  can  possibly  know,  because  the  Senate 
did  not  consult  Convocation. 
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E.  H.  Busk,       g2i.  d0  not  sav  that.— They  did  not  consult  with 
Esq.,  M^A.,    Convocation.    But,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
LL.B.       from  the  language,  this  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  or 

2Ju"^892.  C°mP™e- 

  822.  Does  no    arrangement  imply  consent  of  both 

parties? — Yes,  but  perhaps  reluctant  on  the  part  of 
one. 

823.  But  suppose  the  Senate  to  be  as  trustworthy  and 
competent  a  body  as  you  would  desire  to  see  it,  and  as 
independent  and  powerful  a  body  as  you  would  desire 
to  see  it,  would  it  not  be  able  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  the  college  should  have  the  advantage  provided 
for  it  by  that  clause  ?— No ;  I  cannot  see  how  two  parties 
could  negotiate  together  upon  equal  terms,  and  one  of 
those  parties  could  be  said  to  decide. 

824.  What  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  is  that  they  are 
not  on  equal  terms,  but  that  in  order  to  enable  the 
college  to  have  the  advantage  for  graduation  purposes 
provided  for  in  that  clause,  the  college  must  have  the 
syllabus  which  approves  itself  to  the  Senate.  That 
being  so,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  perfectly  independent  Senate,  to  refuse  those 
privileges  until  the  college  assents  to  the  terms  which 
the  Senate  prescribes.  Is  not  that  so.  as  a  matter  of 
law,  may  I  put  it,  Mr.  Busk  ? — Well,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  must  rather  differ  in  the  way  we  look  at  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  prescribing  by  one  of  these 
bodies  to  another ;  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  them,  as  the  memorandum  of  the  Senate  itself 
shows. 

825.  An  arrangement  between  two  parties  implies 
that  each  one  can  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  he  will 
agree.  He  is  not  obliged  to  assent  to  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  other  side  ? — Quite  so. 

826.  Then  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  contract  between 
two  independent  parties.  If  the  Senate  is  independent, 
is  it  not  able  to  require  that  the  college,  in  order  to 
obtain  these  privileges,  shall  come  up  to  a  standard 
which  suits  the  Senate's  views  ? — Yes,  that  it  shall  come 
up  to  such  a  standard  as  the  Senate  will  be  willing  to 
come  down  to. 

827.  Then  if  you  had  confidence  in  the  Senate,  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  allow  that  power  to  the 
Senate  ? — I  think  I  should. 

828.  Even  if  you  had  perfect  confidence  in  it  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

829.  Can  you  explain  that  reasoning  further.  On 
what  ground  would  it  be,  if  the  Senate  were  one  that 
you  had  perfect  confidence  in? — It  introduces  the 
element  of  compromise  to  my  mind  altogether. 

830.  You  think  it  would  weaken  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  weaken  the  Senate. 

831.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  Senate  would  not  be 
so  independent  as  you  desired  it  should  be  ? — Either 
the  clause  would  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect,  or 
it  would  mean  that  the  Senate  should  come  down  and 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  colleges. 

832.  Then  your  objection  to  this  clause  is  that  it  is 
either  ineffectual,  or  that  it  would  lead  to  dangerous 
consequences  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  what  it  would 
come  to. 

833.  But  your  fear  of  its  leading  to  dangerous  con- 
sequences rests  upon  your  fear  of  the  fragility  of 
resolution  in  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  and  the  desire  to  please. 

834.  And  the  fragility  and  weakness  result  from  the 
desire  to  please.  Then  practically  it  really  does  come, 
does  it  not,  to  an  objection  to  the  constitution  or  pro- 
posed reconstruction  of  the  Senate.  Given  a  Senate 
powerful  and  independent  enough,  and  you  would  not 
fear  ;  given  a  Senate  not  so  powerful  or  so  independent, 
and  you  would  fear  that  it  might  yield  to  pressure  ? — 
Of  course,  I  wish  it  to  come  to  nothing.  I  wish  the 
standard  to  be  uniform. 

835.  I  was  not  asking  so  much  about  your  wishes  as 
as  your  opinion  upon  this  matter,  and  the  result  of  your 
objection.  Your  objection  really  is  that  the  Senate 
would  not  be  so  extremely  powerful  and  independent 
as  to  resist  the  pressure.  Is  not  that  what  it  really 
comes  to  ?  Then  with  respect  to  the  varying  standard, 
does  not  that  really  turn  upon  the  same  point,  the  in- 
ability of  the  Senate  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard 
of  graduation  ?—  We  are  hardly,  I  think,  upon  the  same 
point,  because  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  conditions 
of  graduation  are  different,  the  standard  cannot  be 
identical. 


836.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  that  question  of  identity  of  standard.  Would  you- 
say  that  regarding  the  years  from  1836  to  this  date  the 
standard  has  been  practically  uniform  for  all  graduates  of 
the  same  degree  ?— No,  it  would  be  superhuman,  but 
it  has  been  very  nearly  uniform. 

837.  Having  regard  to  the  variety  of  examiners  and 
their  views,  the  difference  of  curricula  from  year  to  year 
and  the  changes  which  have  been  made  by  way  of 
extension  or  diminution  in  the  syllabus,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  there  would  be  anything  like  an 
exact  uniformity  of  standard  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
wonderfully  uniform,  and  I  think  that  without  changes 
in  the  curricula  it  would  not  have  been  uniform.  Know- 
ledge extends  in  different  subjects,  and  as  text-books 
have  improved,  as  they  have  improved,  and  teaching  has 
improved,  as  it  has  improved,  it  is  much  easier  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  and  therefore  the  standard  has  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  make  it  equally  difficult. 

838.  I  take  it  that  the  uniformity  you  stipulate  for 
is  rather  qualitative  than  quantitative  ? — Qualitative. 

839.  Or  rather  relative  than  absolute  ? — Qualitative, 
but  I  should  have  said  not  relative. 

840.  Not  relative  you  say  ? — No,  if  the  taking  of  a 
degree  in  1892  was  equally  difficult  in  1852,  I  should  call 
that  an  absolute  standard.  The  standard  is  one  of 
difficulty  to  the  student. 

841.  1  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider  it 
a  good  educational  test  that  the  matter  should  be  one  of 
equal  difficulty.  Is  that  a  good  educational  test,  perfect 
equality  of  difficulty  ? — I  think  so. 

842.  Then  if  you  pitt  a  man  under  certain  restrictive 
conditions  which  made  it  harder  for  him  to  pass  an 
examination  than  another  man  you  must  give  one  man 
a  harder  examination  and  give  another  man  a  lighter 
one,  because  you  had  subjected  him  to  these  artificial 
restrictions,  and  that  would  be  an  absolute  equality? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  follow  what  the  restrictive 
conditions  would  be. 

843.  For  instance,  they  might  consist  of  time ;  they 
might  consist  of  study  in  certain  very  narrow  limits ; 
they  might  consist  of  study  embracing  certain  peculiar 
and  rather  remote  fields  of  knowledge ;  they  might  be 
varied  in  an  infinity  of  ways.  But  your  view  is  that 
what  is  desirable  in  an  educational  sense  is,  that  there 
should  be  an  equality  of  difficulty  to  the  candidate 
rather  than  an  equality  of  attainment  in  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  if  it  could  be  possibly  attained. 

844.  Is  that  an  educational  view  ? — Yes. 

845.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  called  an  educational 
view.  In  what  sense  would  it  tend  to  educational 
advantages,  or  to  the  higher  attainments  of  the  man  if 
you  take  it  merely  as  an  equality  of  difficulty  ? — The 
highest  point  of  education,  surely,  is  perseverance  and 
character. 

846.  That  is  a  matter  of  will,  not  intellect  ? — That  is 
what  we  test. 

847.  Not  intellect  ?— Both. 

848.  Given  the  power  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter, 
you  seek  to  test  the  perseverance  which  at  last  brings  the 
candidate  to  a  successful  passage  of  the  gate  ? — We  teat 
both. 

849.  But  you  seem  rather  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  mere  persistence  and  power  of  work? — 
Merely  because,  if  I  may  so,  I  thought  you  were  dwel- 
ling more  than  I  can  upon  the  exclusive  necessity  of  a 
particular  class  of  study. 

850.  Not  exclusive.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your 
answer  is  that  there  should  be  tested  in  the  examination 
a  certain  amount  of  power  of  work  and  perseverance  of 
the  candidate? — Certainly. 

851.  But,  allowing  for  that,  you  would  not  object  to 
the  examination  being  conducted  in  such  a  mode  as 
would  allow  of  the  candidate  being  tested  in  those 
ways  which  would  show  the  possession  by  him  of  the 
largest  intellectual  attainments  and  the  greatest  power 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination  ? 
— Certainly  not.  That  is  the  most  'obvious  use  of  the 
examination — to  test  knowledge. 

852.  Then,  dealing  with  the  latter,  is  it  not  possible 
that  a  teacher,  teaching  in  the  way  which  ycu  have 
before  described  to  us,  might  fit  the  candidate  for  sur- 
mounting that  test  of  intellectual  power  and  grasp  of 
the  subject,  although  he  might  not  be  put  to  such  a  feat 
of  difficulty?— Yes. 
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853.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  person  taught  as  you 
have  suggested  he  should  be  taught,  and  in  the  way 
he  has  been  taught  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
would  really  have  greater  grasp  of  principle  and  power 
of  dealing  with  legal  subject  matter  than  a  man  who  has 
been  put  to  the  greater  expenditure  of  will  and  per- 
severance in  acquiring  his  knowledge  at  a  number  of 
different  classes  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

854.  The  man  who  teaches  is  the  man  who  would 
know  his  student's  power  of  approximately  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter  as  he  deals'  with  it  himself  ? — I 
should  rather  vary  the  verb,  and  say  that  he  would  put 
it  in  the  student's  power  to  obtain  that  grasp,  becaxise  a 
great  many  students  obtain  nothing  by  lectures  at  all. 

855.  Or  by  reading  ? — Or  by  reading.  It  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  waste  of  time. 

856.  Suppose,  if  you  like,  an  imaginary  standard.  You 
would  not  object  to  the  variety  of  the  examination  when 
it  rose  above  that ;  you  would  not  object  to  its  rising 
above  that  to  any  extent.  If  it  does  not  fall  below  a 
certain  standard  you  do  not  object  to  its  rising  beyond 
it  ? — Everyone  who  passes  it  will  rise  beyond  it  to 
various  heights. 

857.  Your  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  varying 
standard  of  the  degree  as  to  its  being  a  variation  which 
admits  of  its  being  depressed  below  a  certain  point  ? — 
That  is  the  thing.  You  would  not  mark  gold  if  it  were 
alloyed  beyond  a  certain  point,  but  it  might  be  finer 
than  the  marked  standard. 

858.  Depression  below  a  certain  point  is  what  you 
have  in  view  rather  than  variation  ? — The  steadfastness 
of  the  point  below  which  the  examination  is  not  to  fall. 
Want  of  variation  in  the  minimum. 

859.  Beyond  the  minimum  you  do  not  care  ? — No. 
A  person  who.  passes  it  easily  goes  in  for  honours. 

860.  You  would  not  object  to  any  amount  of  variation 
above  that  minimum  ? — I  meant  variation  by  the  can- 
didate, not  variation  in  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
University. 

861.  The  variation  you  speak  of  is  the  variation  of 
the  minimum,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  that  minimum 
ought  to  be  fixed  for  all.  There  snould  not  be  a 
higher  minimum  for  one  person  than  for  somebody  else. 

862.  When  you  say  "  minimum,"  do  you  mean  an 
educational  minimum,  or  a  minimuni  of  mere  intellectual 
labour.  The  two  things  strike  me  as  distinct  ?— I  think 
both  have  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  curriculum. 

863.  There  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  energetic 
work  ? — Yes. 

864.  But  there  ought  also  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  attaimnent  ? — Yes. 

865.  And  you  would  combine  those  two  ? — Yes,  I 
chink  I  would  combine  those  two. 

866.  Supposiug  those  two  were  combined  in  a  proper 
minimum,  that  is  all  you  would  care  to  have  secured  F — 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  point. 

867.  Now  to  come  to  a  different  point.  You  say  that 
the  University,  and  I  daresay  you  are  right  in  what  you 
say,  pays  its  own  way  ? — I  said  it  with  great  diffidence, 
and  I  hoped  that  you  would  correct  me  if  I  were  wrong. 
I  looked  round,  hoping  you  would  correct  me  with  your 
additional  knowledge  if  I  were  incorrect. 

868.  I  should  be  sorry  to  contradict  you.  But  let  us 
assume  that  to  be  the  case  ;  do  you  think  it  a  good  test 
of  the  educational  advantages  of  any  jmrticular  establish- 
ment that  it  pays  its  way  ? — That  was  not  my  argument 
at  all. 

869.  Then  you  do  not  think  so  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

870.  An  educational  establishment  which  was  dejien- 
dent  upon  either  funded  resources  or  supplies  by  the 
Government,  might  occupy  a  much  higher  educational 
position  than  one  which  pays  its  way  by  the  receipt  of 
fees?— Yea  My  answer  had  regard  to  the  direct 
representation  of  the  Crown  on  the  Senate,  and  to 
nothing  else. 

871.  With  respect  to  the  representation  of  the  Crown, 
or  that  of  Convocation,  on  the  Senate,  I  do  not  think 
you  look  to  it  as  being  a  reason  why  Convocation  should 
be  more  represented,  but  why  the  Crown  should  be  less 
represented  ? — I  think  there  was  a  jn-oportion  fixed  in 
1858,  which  was  based  partly  upon  the  amount  of 
contribution  fixed  by  the  State,  and  partly  upon  Con- 
vocation, which  was  only  one  tenth  the  size  it  is  now. 


872.  What  is  the  inference  you  would  draw,  that  the  e.  H.  Busk, 
Crown  should  be  less  represented,  or  that  the  Convoca-  Esq.,  M.A., 
tion  should  be  more  represented  ? — I  think  the  Crown  LL.B. 

wants  less  representation  on  account  of  the  pecuniary   

aid  being  so  much  less.    It  does  not  exist  at  all  now  2  June  1892. 

save  in  the  shape  of  buildings.     Now  Convocation   

consists  of  a  large  number  of  middle  aged  men  instead 

of  a  small  body  of  yoiing  men. 

873.  With  respect  to  payments,  I  understand  your 
argument  that  the  Crown  contributing  less  should  have 
less  government.  But  is  your  argument  that  Convoca- 
tion contributing  more  should  have  more  ? — In  this  way 
I  think  it  is.  If  you  do  not  have  an  external  body 
governing,  why  should  not  the  body  govern  itself.  The 
body  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  are  the  Fellows  and 
Graduates  of  the  University.. 

874.  May  I  take  it  that  you  look  upon  the  position  of 
the  London  University  in  this  matter,  as  represented 
by  Convocation,  as  being  that  of  a  corporation  which 
has  quasi  private  interests  to  conserve,  and  which  ought 
to  be  master  of  its  own  destiny  within  its  own  doors  ? 
— I  should  like  to  leave  out  the  question  of  private 
interests  to  conserve.  It  would  govern  itself  by  public 
duties. 

875.  Was  it  not  founded  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  this  nation  ? — It  was  originally 
founded  for  the  metropolis,  and  this  was  repeated  in  the 
Charter  of  1858,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Charter  of  1863 
that  the  United  Kingdom  was  brought  in. 

876.  But  the  educational  interest  was  what  it  Avas 
designed  to  subserve  rather  than  personal  and  private 
interests.  Would  you  not  think  it  should  still  subserve 
that  interest  rather  than  that  any  modification  should 
be  made  in  subserving  those  interests? — Certainly. 
They  should  be  public  interests. 

877.  Your  view  of  the  power  of  Convocation  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  view  of  its  being  able  to 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  public  education  ? — That  is 
so  ;  and  I  may  say  that,  although  we  have  carefully  not 
gone  behind  the  report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission, 
that  is  really  the  case.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
late  Royal  Commission  shows  that  on  all  these  questions 
of  reform  it  was  Convocation  which  started  the  ball. 
Convocation  seems  to  have  proved  itself  a  reforming 
body  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

878.  And  continues  so  ? — I  can  refer  to  the  evidence 
you  gave,  Mr.  Anstie,  and  the  evidence  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
gave,  showing  the  details  of  how  they  originated  with 
the  Convocation. 

879.  The  general  effect  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Convocation  to  extend  the  educational  benefit  of  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

880.  And  that  would  be  the  desire  of  Convocation 
still  ? — That  is  so. 

881.  That  being  so,  we  come  now  to  the  more  practical 
application  of  the  question,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  upon. 
Convocation,  as  you  have  already  told  us,  is  a  large 
body  of  3,354  members  scattered  through  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  through  various  other 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  ? — Yes. 

882.  Is  a  body  so  constituted  very  well  suited  forthe 
purposes  of  administrative  action  ? — No,  I  should  not 
think  it  was. 

883.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  upon.  I  observe  that  in  the  scheme,  amongst 
other  things,  it  is  provided  that  Convocation  represen- 
tatives should  be  chosen  by  their  respective  Faculties. 
Would  that  have  the  effect  of  giving  at  once  a  more 
limited  and  a  more  intelligent  selection  of  teaching 
representation  ? — Are  these  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  or  the  members  of  the  Senate  ? 

884.  Both,  especially  the  Council  of  Legal  Education, 
which  apparently  by  that  scheme  was  the  main  moving 
body.  It  is  page  241.  "The  Senators  elected  by 
' '  Convocation  to  be  elected  by  members  of  Convocation 
"  voting  in  their  res2Jective  Faculties  "  ? — Yes. 

885.  Then  it  is  a  little  more  specifically  stated  with 
respect  to  the  Council.  The  representatives  of  Con- 
vocation to  be  members  of  Convocation,  and  to  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  Convocation  voting  in  their 
respective  Faculties.  That  principle,  I  observe  ,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  their  scheme  laid  before 
Convocation  lately? — I  believe  that  is  so. 
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E.  H.  Busk,       886.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that  ? — I  per- 
Esq.,M.A.',    sonally  objected  to  it.     I  voted  against  it  on  the 
LL.B.   '     Committee  for  the  scheme  of  1886. 

  887.  May  I  ask  on  what  ground  ? — Because  I  think 

2  June  1*92.  ^e  ;Facuitie8  are  likely  to  elect  a  person  well  known  in 
the  Faculty,  and  not  a  person  of  greatly  predominant 
mind. 

888.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  the  members  of  the 
three  Faculties  or  departments  which  are  not  imme- 
diately conversant  with  any  particular  question  are  more 
likely  to  be  cognisant  of  the  educational  claims  of  any 
candidate  than  that  one  Faculty  which  has  the  best 
reason  to  know  him  P — I  think  it  very  often  would  be  the 
case,  that  lawyers  would  appoint  a  technical  lawyer,  and 
the  medical  men  a  successful  medical  man  with  a  bedside 
manner,  and  so  on,  whereas  the  whole  body,  not  excluding 
the  Faculty  in  question  of  course,  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  upon  a  really  eminent  man  for  the  Senate. 

889.  Then  this  opens  a  new  objection  to  the  Senate's 
scheme — that  this  provision  for  the  election  of  a  person 
on  the  Senate  is  too  limited  ? — This  is  my  own  opinion 
only.  The  view  of  Convocation  is  embodied  in  the 
scheme  drawn  up  in  1886. 

890.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — My  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  electing  the  Council  of  Education  by  Faculties,  but 
not  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

891.  I  think  you  have  before  you  the  Calendar  of  the 
University  of  London.  Having  regard  to  the  Con- 
vocation members  could  you  tell  me  how  many  of  the 
Convocation  representatives  on  the  Senate  have  been 
teachers  in  a  practical  sense  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you 
who  are  the  Convocation  representatives  on  the  Senate, 
and,  besides,  this  is  an  old  Calendar.  The  list,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  very  different  now,  the  deaths  have  been 
so  numerous.  I  should  think  there  have  been  five  or 
six  deaths  since  this  time,  if  not  more. 

892.  Not  filled  up  by  Convocation  nominees  p— No. 

893.  We  are  only  concerned  with  Convocation  nomi- 
nees. You  yourself  are  a  teacher  p— I  am  still.  I  am 
going  to  give  a  lecture  this  evening. 

894.  On  law  P — Yes,  on  law. 

895.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Smith  Osier  ever  was  ? — No 

896.  How  long  was  Pir  George  Johnson  a  teacher  ? — 
Many  years. 

897.  Was  Mr.  Holt  Hutton  a  teacher  P— I  do  not  think 
he  ever  was. 

898.  Mr.  Fitch,  I  think,  never  was? — Never  I  think 
actually  a  teacher,  but,  of  course,  he  is  much  connected 
with  teaching.  He  is  in  the  Education  Department. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Education  in 
the  country. 

899.  But  he  is  not  a  teacher  ? — I  do  not  think  he  ever 
taught,  but  I  really  do  not  know. 

900.  Was  Sir  George  Buchanan  ever  a  teacher? — I 
should  think  only  professionally. 

901.  Except  in  the  most  limited  sense  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  I  was  never  a  teacher.  As  far  as  1 
know  those  are  the  Convocation  representatives  ? — Sir 
Philip  Magnus. 

902.  Was  he  ever  a  teacher  P—  Yes,  I  do  not  know  how 
long.  Sir  Philip  Magnus  taught  a  fjreat  deal  and  Dr. 
Wilks. 

903.  How  long  is  it  since  Dr.  Wilks  taught  ? — Up  to 
10  years  ago,  I  am  told. 

904.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Albert  Rollit  is  not  a 
Nominee  of  Convocation  ? — He  is  a  Crown  nominee. 

905.  The  teaching  contribution  to  the  Senate  by  Con- 
vocation has  not  been  great  ? — No.  I  doubt  whether 
Convocation  wishes  to  see  teachers  upon  the  Senate. 
But  they  wish  to  see  them  on  the  Council  of  Education. 

906.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  them  on  the  Senate,  you 
think  ?  —  I  think  they  wish  them  to  be  consultative, 
not  executive. 

907.  Tour  view  with  respect  to  the  teachers  and  their 
function  is  that  of  being  consultative  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
view. 

908.  Have  you  evei  considered  as  a  practical  question 
whether  teachers  are  likely  to  be  willing  to  give  much 
practical  assistance  to  a  body  which  regards  them  only 
as  consultative,  and  not  as  regulative  or  administra- 
tive p — I  should  have  thought  they  would. 

909.  Is  that  your  experience  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  have  never  attended  a  meet- 


ing of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  I  have 
not  been  summoned  to  one  yet. 

910.  We  know  from  evidence  already  given  that  they 
are  consulted.  But  would  you  be  able  to  say  that, 
in  your  opinion,  teachers  consulted  only  in  that  way — 
in  what  I  may  call  a  casual  occasional  way— have  a 
controlling  voice,  and  are  likely  to  give  any  mature  and 
constant  attention  to  the  educational  matters  of  the 
University  ? — I  should  have  thought  they  would. 

911.  But  you  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
they  do  ? — How  can  I  ?    I  have  no  knowledge. 

91 2.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  the  institutions 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  There  was  a  little  mis- 
apprehension, perhaps,  about  the  answer  you  gave  to 
Bishop  Barry.  You  said  with  respect  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  that  there  was  no  inclusion  of  other  institutions 
than  University  College  and  King's  College  except  by 
the  will  of  the  newly  constituted  council  ? — That  is  how 
I  understood  it  shortly. 

913.  And  I  think  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  there 
was  a  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  allowed 
to  come  in  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  to  obtain 
that  admission  ? — Yes. 

914.  Is  that  the  meaning,  and  does  uot  Clause  26, 
which  applies  to  the  exclusion  of  colleges,  only  apply  to 
colleges  which  are  once  in.  and  have  by  a  resolution 
of  council  been  excluded,  who  then  have  a  power  of 
appealing  to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  decree  of 
exclusion  P — I  understood  him  to  be  referring  to  the 
end  of  Clause  24,  "  In  case  the  Council  refuse  any  such 
"  application,  the  college  applying  may  appeal  to  Us  in 
"  Our  Council  against  such  refusal." 

915.  That  you  think  implies  the  power  of  the  Council 
then  to  compel  the  admission  ? — Of  the  Privy  Council  p 

916.  Yes  ? — I  suppose  so. 

917.  Is  it  not  so  stated  ? — If  there  is  a  power  of  appeal 
I  should  think  appeals  might  be  allowed  as  well  as 
rejected. 

918.  When  you  spoke  of  the  extension  of  University 
teaching  what  were  the  bodies  which  you  had  in  view 
which  you  thought  ought  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
bodies  p — Primarily  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
late  Commissioners'  Report,  and  are  not  at  present 
included. 

919.  What  would  they  be  ? — The  Government  School 
of  Science  at  South  Kensington,  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  the  City  of  London  Institute,  the  Birkbeck  Institute, 
the  City  of  London  College,  and  Working  Men's 
College,  then  the  Ladies'  Colleges,  Queen's  College,  and 
Bedford  College. 

920.  Would  you  put  all  those  on  the  same  footing  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

921.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  relative  position  they 
ought  to  occupy,  the  City  and  Guilds,  for  instance  P — 
You  leave  out  the  School  of  Science  at  South  Ken- 
sington as  being  a  government  department,  I  suppose  ? 

922.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  that  out.  Is  that  one 
you  desire  to  include  r — Yes,  certainly. 

923.  On  the  same  footing  P— So  far  as  its  own  Faculty 
is  concerned,  yes. 

924.  Science  ?— Yes. 

925.  And  the  City  and  Guilds  p — I  think  that  Institute 
would  probably  be  limited  to  science  on  account  of  its 
scientific  laboratories  at  South  Kensington. 

926.  Then  what  is  the  next  ? — The  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion. 

927.  Would  you  put  that  on  the  same  footing  p — I 
should  certainly  select,  as  has  indeed  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners  to-day,  certain  classes  and 
teachers  out  of  that.  It  is  astonishing  what  the  Birk- 
beck Institution  has  done. 

928.  I  believe  it  is  an  institution  which  has  sent  up  a 
number  of  candidates  for  the  degrees  P — It  sent  up 
three  candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  one  year,  and  they 
all  three  passed. 

929.  That  is  an  evening  institution,  I  believe? — Yes  ; 
it  is  an  evening  institution. 

930.  You  would  desire  to  see  that  in  some  way  re- 
cognised P — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  exclude  a  body 
which  can  produce  such  results  as  that. 

931.  You  would  desire  to  see  their  course  of  teaching 
recognised  ? — Yes. 

932.  What  others  p— The  City  of  London  College, 
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933.  That  would  be  on  the  same  footing,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  think  one  would  have  to  select  to  a  certain  extent 
among  these  institutions. 

934.  What  is  the  other  you  mentioned  ? — The  Work- 
ing Men's  College. 

935.  We  shall  probably  have  evidence  from  those  in- 
stitutions, but  that  would  illustrate  what  you  mean  by 
institutions  which  would  be  excluded  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  advantages  of  the  University  ? — Samples 
of  them.  I  also  wish  to  mention  the  denominational 
colleges  in  and  around  London,  the  training  colleges, 
the  ladies'  colleges,  and  provincial  schools.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  British 
Museum  ;  there  ought  to  be  courses  of  archaeology  and 
natural  history,  and  all  those  unrivalled  libraries  and 
collections  ought  to  be  made  use  of  by  students  in  a 
very  much  larger  way  than  they  are  at  present.  It 
wants  a  far  larger  scheme  than  that  suggested. 

936.  In  Clause  4  of  the  petition  of  the  two  colleges  I 
observe  this  statement: — "  This  district  is  inconsequence 
"  very  largely  resorted  to  by  scholars,  not  only  of  your 
"  Majesty's  subjects,  but  of  all  nations,  and  is  espeoi- 
"  ally  well  adapted  for  the  bringing  together  of  those 
"  who  can  impart  knowledge  and  those  who  desire  in- 
"  struction. "  Having  regard  to  that  clause  of  the 
petition,  would  you  consider  the  Charter  granted  in 
pursuance  of  it  an  adequate  carrying  out  of  the  large 
expectations  and  views  expressed  in  the  petition  ? — 
Quite  the  reverse. 

937.  Might  it  possibly  be  said  that  it  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  with  the  smallest  University  on  this 
footing  ? — Yes.  All  the  institutions  are  within  a  mile 
of  each  other  that  are  included  in  that  way,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  tuition  of  the  University  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis — both  sides  of 
the  river. 

938.  Is  it  your  view  that  any  charier  of  this  kind 
should  provide  (I  do  not  use  it  in  a  technical  sense),  for 
an  extension  of  University  teaching,  I  do  not  say  on  the 
lines  of  the  society  known  by  that  name,  but  that  it 
should  provide  for  other  centres  of  University  teaching  ? 
—Yes. 

939.  Having  regard  to  a  population  of  something  like 
5,000,000,  and  a  diameter  of  something  like  10  miles? — 
Yes.  That  is  simply  my  own  idea.  I  am  not  giving 
this  officially.  I  cannot  say  what  the  view  of  Con- 
vocation may  be. 

940.  It  is  one  of  your  objections  to  the  existing 
Charter  ?— Yes. 

941.  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  saying  there  was  no 
provision  for  additional  teaching  ? — Yes,  it  was  that  ; 
that  there  was  no  necessary  University  teaching  at  all ; 
that  it  was  purely  discretionary. 

942.  May  I  take  your  opinion  upon  this  point  ?  I 
observe  that  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  before  the 
last  Commission  a  question  as  to  the  University  exten- 
sion was  raised,  and  an  opinion  was  expressed  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  that  the  professors  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  could  do  all  the  University  teaching 
for  the  metropolis,  including  specifically  what  is  called 
the  University  extension  teaching.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  that  would  be  practicable,  having  regard  to  the 
demands  upon  their  time  and  strength  ? — No ;  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  practicable. 

943.  Would  the  regulation  of  that  extension  have 
been  one  of  the  function  of  the  committee  proposed  to 
be  constituted  by  the  Senate's  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  London  education  ?— You  refer  to  that  in  Clause  13  : — ■ 
"  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
"  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  in  connexion 
"  with  the  London  constituent  colleges  in  those  Facul- 
"  ties.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  the  President 
' '  and  Principal  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  of 
"  the  fellows  elected  by  these  colleges,  of  the  six  fellows 
"  elected  by  the  London  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
"  and  of  10  other  fellows  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
"  annually.  The  business  of  the  committee  shall  be  to 
"  promote  the  organisation,  improvement,  and  exten- 
"  nion  of  University  teaching  in  Arts  and  Science  in  and 
"  for  London,  including  the  establishment  of  professor- 
"  ships  and  teacherships  in  London  "  ? — Yes. 

944.  Would  that  be  one  of  the  objects  intended  to  be 
promoted  by  that  clause  ? — Yes. 

945.  Is  that  provided  for  adequately  in  your  view  by 
the  existing  Charter  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  see  it  provided  for 
at  all. 
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946.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  claim  for  these  com-  E.  H.  Busk, 
paratively  small  institutions,  or  minor  institutions,  the  Esq.,  M.A., 
same  rank  that  you  would  for  colleges  like  those  con-  LL.B. 

nected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — No,  certainly   

not  2  June  1892. 

947.  But  you  think  some  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  their  recognition  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
their  teaching  ? — Yes. 

948.  {Mr.  Bendall.)  One  or  two  points  with  regard 
to  the  representation  of  Convocation.  Is  the  feeling 
general  that  the  membership  in  Convocation  should  bo 
extended  beyond  the  select  graduates  to  all  graduates 
after  a  certain  term  of  two  or  three  years  from  gradua- 
tion?— I  am  afraid,  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
question.    All  graduates  come  on  Convocation. 

949.  I  thought  you  said  the  master  of  arts  and  the 
doctors  ? — No,  all  graduates  come  on  Convocation.  If 
they  be  bachelors  of  laws  and  medicine,  after  two  years, 
and  bachelors  of  arts,  science,  and  music  after  three 
years.  They  come  on  sooner  if  they  take  the  higher 
degree  in  the  interval. 

950.  Is  the  general  feeling  that  the  representation  on 
the  governing  body  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
growing  number  of  Convocation ;  that  as  Convocation 
grows  larger  and  larger  it  should  more  and  more  assume 
the  direction  of  University  affairs  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
the  view. 

951.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  University, 
either  in  or  out  of  Great  Britain,  where  a  large  part  in 
the  direction  of  affairs  is  entrusted  to  representatives 
of  the  graduates  rather  than  to  the  teaching  body  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  other  Universities. 

952.  It  is  not  practically  so  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Is  there  any  University  whose  experience  would  be 
valuable  in  this  respect.    You  do  not  know  ? — No. 

953.  One  other  point  about  the  teaching  University. 
I  gather  that  by  a  teaching  University  you  really  under- 
stand that  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  should  be  or  should  have  been  teachers. 
That  is  really  all  that  you  insist  upon  as  constituting  a 
teaching  University? — No:  my  view  was  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  University  professoriate. 

954.  And  do  you  think  that  that  professoriate  should 
have  a  direct  voice  in  the  direction  of  studies  and  exami- 
nations ? — It  must,  I  think,  have  a  direct  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  studies ;  but  whether  it  should  have  a 
direct  voice  in  the  examinations,  I  think,  is  much  more 
doubtful,  although  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the 
professoriate,  which  I  am  thinking  of,  would  be  rather 
a  professoriate,  which  should  follow  a  course  that 
would  be  useful  for  research. 

955.  One  question  which  Professor  Piamsay  pursued 
to  some  extent  was  this  : — Would  Convocation  object  to 
extending  recognition  to  particular  courses  of  study  at 
particular  institutions — University  recognition  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

956.  Do  you  think  it  would  object  to  enforcing  atten- 
dance upon  any  particular  courses,  at  particular  institu- 
tions ? — Yes,  I  do. 

957.  They  would  recognise  them,  but  not  make 
attendance  compulsory  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

958.  Then,  may  I  ask,  what  you  would  understand, 
or  what  Convocation  would  understand  by  recognition, 
what  advantage  it  would  carry? — Such  institutions  as 
were  recognised  by  the  University,  by  means  of  a 
Council  of  Education  or  some  similar  body,  of  which 
they  would  form  part,  would  have  a  consultative  voice 
in  settling  the  curricula  of  the  University. 

959.  I  presume  the  feeling  is  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  irre- 
concileable  with  their  idea  of  no  disability  by  non- 
collegiate  residence  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  can  gather. 

960.  Do  Convocation  object  to  the  present  recognition 
of  a  limited  number  of  approved  medical  schools — I 
mean  the  present  constitution  of  the  London  University, 
which  accepts  certain  medical  schools,  and  those  only, 
and  compels  attendance  at  one  or  other  of  those  schools  ? 
—I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  movement 
for  enlarging  the  list  of  those  schools. 

961.  From  time  to  time,  of  course,  medical  schools 
apply,  and  are  accejtted  or  rejected,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  school  at  Edinburgh  was  accepted  the  year  before 
last,  or  last  year.  Do  they  object  to  that  on  principle, 
limiting  attendance  at  certain  schools  ? — I  think  they 
would  rather  that  was  not  there,  but  it  ia  required  by 
law.  I  think. 
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E.  H.  Busk,       962.  I  think  the  University  has  full  powers  there. 
Esq.,  M.A.,    Is  it  not  true  that  the  powers  rests  with  the  University  ? 
LL.B.        — To  recognise  schools,  I  think. 

  963.  To  approve  and  to  enforce  attendances!' — To 

2  June  1892.    approve  of  the  schools  :  but  I  think  the  attendance  was 

 ~      fixed  by  law. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  The  Senate  has  the  power.  It  rests 
with  the  Senate  entirely. 

(Sir  William,  Savory.)  You  do  not  suppose  that  it 
is  an  arbitrary  rejection  ? 

\Mr.  Rendall.)  No  ;  but  I  wished  to  know  whether 
Convocation  had  any  objection  to  that  in  the  case  of 
medicine. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  It  is  founded  upon  the  condi- 
tions and  qualifications  of  the  medical  schools  for 
teaching. 

964.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  I  quite  understand  that,  but  it 
creates,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Convocation,  I  under- 
stand, a  certain  disability,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Busk  ? — It 
does. 

965.  And  does  Convocation  object  to  that,  or  not? — I 
do  not  think  they  object.    They  consider  it  inevitable. 

966.  They  would  object  to  its  extension  to  the  Arts 
and  Science  Faculties  ? — I  think  so. 

967.  But  they  accept  it  as  necessary  in  the  case  of 
medicine? — Yes,  as  inevitable,  because  the  degree  in 
medicine  are  a  qualification  to  practise. 

968.  (Professor  Sidgwkh.)  I  think  you  said  you  were 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  working  of  any  other 
University  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

969.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the 
general  fact  with  regard  to  the  English  Universities, 
Scotch  Universities,  and  German  Universities,  that 
although  very  different  plans  are  adopted  in  each,  the 
teaching  body  has  a  practically  preponderant  influence 
over  the  examinations  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

970.  Suppose  it  to  be  granted  that  we  are  to  have  a 
University  for  London — a  local  institution  for  the 
Metropolis— in  which  the  body  of  teachers  in  London, 
however  organised,  are  allowed  to  exercise  over  the 
examinations  a  control  broadly  resembling  that  which 
is  exercised  in  these  various  ways  in  these  other  Uni- 
versities. Suppose  that  to  be  taken  for  granted,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  either  wise  or  just  to  confide  to  such 
a  body  the  duty  at  present  filled,  and  I  think  by  general 
agreement  well  filled,  by  the  London  University  as  an 
examining  board  for  students  in  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire ? — Yes,  I  should  have  thought  so.  I  should  have 
thought  that  would  be  a  body  well  capable  of  examining 
for  other  parts  of  the  Empire.* 

971.  But  do  you  think  that  in  relation  to  the  provin- 
cial colleges  or  to  the  private  teachers,  who  do  not  form 
a  part  of  the  teaching  body,  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  of  an  equitable  kind.  And  I  may  also  ask  (it  is  not 
quite  the  same  question),  do  you  think  it  would  be  so 
regarded  ? — I  think  it  might  be  made  of  an  equitable 
kind.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  great  fear  that  it  might 
be  unjust,  and,  in  answer  to  your  second  question,  still 
greater  fear  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  being  unjust. 
But  I  think  it  might  be  equitable,  and  it  might  possibly 
be  made  plainly  equitable — recognisably  equitable. 

972.  You  may  have  read  an  article  in  the  "Quarterly 
Review  "  for  January  1887,  which,  while  very  strongly 
eulogistic  of  the  University  of  London,  expresses  a 
very  decided  view  of  the  opposite  kind,  arguing  that 
the  quasi-imperial  character  of  the  University  of  London 
and  the  impartiality  upon  which  all  the  various  in- 
stitutions affected  by  it  rely,  would  be  impaired  by  any 
power  given  to  the  teaching  bodies  in  the  metropolis. 
Do  you  think  that  alarm  is  without  foundation? — I 
think  there  are  great  difficulties,  which  would  have  to 
be  surrnounted  in  the  framing  of  such  a  scheme. 

973.  But  how  can  you  conceive  them  surmounted? 
How  is  it  possible  to  give  a  special  control  to  a  certain 
body  of  teachers  in  London  over  the  examinations, 
without  rendering  it  both  in  fact  and  still  more  in  the 
belief  of  the  students,  more  likely  that  the  students 
who  attend  their  lectures  will  attain  a  higher  place  in 
the  examination,  with  an  equal  amount  of  industry  on 
both  sides,  than  the  students  who  attend  either  the 
lectures  of  the  provincial  colleges  or  private  tutors. 
Do  you  not  conceive  that  it  would  in  some  degree  be 

*  Memorandum  received  from  the  witness  since  giving  evidence : — 
I  did  not  understand  this  question  when  it  was  put  by  Mr.  Sidgwick. 
My  answers  to  this,  and  the  subsequent  questions,  were  directed  simply 
to  the  feasibility  of  some  one  University  undertaking  the  functions  of 
an  Imperial  Examining  University,  and  a  Metropolitan  Teaching  Uni- 
versity at  the  same  time.  The  whole  tenour  of  my  evidence  clearly 
shows*  thatl  do  not  approve  of  such  a  University  as  is  indicated  in  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  hypothesis.— E.  H.  B. 


inevitably  the  case  that  these  advantages  would  be 
given,  and  that  in  a  still  greater  degree  it  would  be 
widely  believed  to  be  the  case  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
believed  to  be  the  case  much  more  widely  than  it 
would  be  really  the  case.  I  have,  of  course,  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  keep  back  the  points  of  our  own 
scheme,  and  this  rather  falis  into  the  suggestion  we 
might  make  ourselves.  But  I  think  the  main  answer 
is  what  was  mentioned  just  now  ;  that  if  influence  were 
given  to  a  very  high  University  professoriate,  more 
founded  for  research  than  undergraduate  teaching,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  that  difficulty. 

974.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  working  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  ? — I  am  afraid  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

975.  The  experience  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
would  tend  to  show,  with  regard  to  those  who  would 
seek  honours  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  a  body 
under  the  influence  of  London  teachers,  that  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
abler  students  to  resort  to  London  and  the  provincial 
colleges  would  probably  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  students  in  that  way.  Do  you  think  that 
that  danger  is  one  that  might  be  met? — I  think  it 
might  be  met.  It  is  a  danger  there  is  no  doubt — a  very 
great  danger. 

976.  As  I  understand  the  scheme  proposed  will  have 
that  in  view  ? — It  has  been  one  of  the  points  that  has 
been  very  much  present  to  us. 

977.  There  is  only  one  more  point.  You  made  a 
very  severe  criticism  of  the  Charter  on  the  ground  of 
the  limitation  to  certain  colleges.  May  I  ask  whether 
you  had  compared  the  regulation  in  the  Gresham  Char- 
ter with  regard  to  the  admission  of  colleges,  with  the 
proposal  in  the  scheme  that  was  brought  before  Convo- 
cation ? — Yes. 

978.  If  you  have  compared  them,  will  you  show  me 
exactly  how  the  Gresham  Charter  would  have  to  be 
modified  to  bring  it  in  harmony  with  the  scheme 
proposed  ? — I  think  the  great  danger  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  compared  with  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  is 
that  the  body  which  is  to  admit  new  colleges  is  so 
different.  Upon  the  Senate's  scheme  it  is  a  Governing 
Body  independently  of  the  colleges,  and  here  you  would 
have  certain  colleges  and  teaching  institutions  largely 
represented  on  the  Governing  Body  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  might  wish  to  preserve  to  them- 
selves the  privileges  which  might  induce  people  to  come 
to  their  classes. 

979.  May  I  refer  you  to  Clause  23  in  the  revised 
scheme  laid  before  Convocation.  It  is  at  page  42:  — 
"  The  Senate  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
"  admit  as  London  Constituent  Colleges  such  other 
"  colleges,  in  or  near  London,  as  (1)  give  academical 
"  instruction  upon  a  complete  system  and  an  adequate 
"  scale  in  all  the  Faculties,  and  prepare,  or  are  intended 
' '  to  prepare,  students  for  degrees  in  the  University,  or 
"  (2)  give  instruction  upon  an  adequate  scale  in  one  or 
"  more,  even  though  not  in  all,  the  Faculties,  and 
"  prepare,  or  are  intended  to  prepare,  students  for 
"  degrees  in  the  University."  You  would  consider,  I 
suppose,  that  whatever  body  was  entrusted  with  the 
admission  of  constituent  colleges,  ought  to  be  very 
careful  only  to  admit  those  who  were  able  to  give 
academical  instruction  upon  an  adequate  scale  ? — Yes. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  limitation. 

980.  Then  your  objection  to  the  Charter  would  be 
removed  or,  at  any  rate,  reduced,  if  there  were  some 
other  body,  less  partial  than  you  can  conceive  the  Senate 
of  the  new  University  likely  to  be  to  which  an  appeal 
were  given.  As  I  understand  in  your  view  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  council  of  the  Gresham  University,  as 
proposed,  would  refuse  to  admit  a  college  even  though 
it  had  an  adequate  provision  for  academical  teaching  ? — 
It  is  reported — I  do  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
it — that  the  desire  was  to  get  more  students  at  these 
colleges,  and  that  it  was  partly  with  this  view  that  the 
petitioning  Colleges  sought  the  power  to  give  their 
own  students  degrees ;  and  if  other  colleges  can  come 
in,  and  their  students  also  can  get  degrees  at  the  Gres- 
ham University,  there  would  not  be  the  same  reason  for 
pupils  to  flock  to  the  petitioning  Colleges. 

981.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  authorities  of  the 
University  would  really  be  able,  in  the  face  of  publio 
opinion,  to  refuse  a  college  which  had  provided  an 
equipment  for  complete  academical  instruction,  and 
which  had  applied  for  admission,  with  the  possibility 
of  writing  to  the  newspapers  ? — There  must  be  a  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  required  under  Clause  24  of 
the  Draft  Charter. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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982.  As  regards  that  clause  you  do  not,  as  I  under- 
stand, object  to  the  requisition  that  the  college  shall 
be  one  that  gives  instruction  upon  an  adequate  scale. 
That  I  understand  is  so  ?— -  Yes. 

983.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  would  admit  that  the 
college  ought  to  have  the  equipment  for  giving  instruc- 
tion on  an  adequate  scale  ? — Yes  •  but,  of  course,  that 
admits  of  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  whether  it  is  suffi- 
cient or  not. 

984.  You  will  observe  that  in  Clause  24  the  new  f  *ni- 
versity  would  be  not  only  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  but  there  also  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  ? — Yes. 

985.  Do  you  think  that  this  double  control  is  not 
enough  to  obviate  the  danger,  that  when  the  Univer- 
sity had  once  started  the  colleges  which  constituted  it 
would  form  an  exclusive  trades  union  ? — My  experience 
as  a  lawyer  is  that  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  discre- 
tion is  rarely,  if  ever,  successful.  If  you  appeal  on  a 
question  of  law  you  may  succeed,  but  the  body  to 
whom  you  appeal  is  very  reluctant  to  interfere  with' the 
discretion  of  the  body  which  has  decided.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  apply  here  ;  but,  if  so,  the 
Privy  Council  would  not  be  likely  to  interfere  with  a 
discretionary  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  council  of 
the  University. 

986.  I  understand  that  your  objection  is  not  to  the 
general  rules  laid  down  for  the  admission  of  the  new 
colleges,  but  it  is  grounded  on  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
cretion given  would  be  wrongly  used  ? — Those  condi- 
tions are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate. 

987.  Will  you  state  what  your  precise  objection  is,  so 
far  as  it  is  an  objection  to  the  conditions  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  the  condition  which  was  laid  down 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  was  sufficient,  and  that  it 
was  better  for  the  University  not  to  go  into  the  other 
matters. 

988.  To  impose  no  further  conditions  with  regard  to 
the  colleges  to  be  admitted  ? — I  think  they  should  judge 
of  the  results  produced  by  the  teaching  institutions 
rather  than  the  means  by  which  those  results  are 
produced. 

989.  (Lord  Beay. )  Do  I  understand  that  you  hold  that 
the  main  object  of  the  colleges  in  obtaining  this  Charter 
was  rather  to  depress  higher  education  than  to  raise 
the  status  of  higher  education  in  those  colleges  ? — I 
hardly  like  to  say  that  it  was  the  avowed  object,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  the  result. 

990.  You  think  that  would  be  the  result,  because  the 
examinations  would  be  too  easy  plan  p — Yes  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  otherwise  people  would  npt  be  tempted  to 
take  them.  Otherwise  why  should  not  they  take  the 
examinations  which  exist  in  the  London  University  and 
to  which  a  certain  prestige  attaches  P  It  would  be  years 
before  a  new  University  could  get  up  the  high  character 
which  the  London  University  has  obtained. 

991.  Therefore,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  object 
of  this  Charter,  very  far  from  being  to  lower  the  acade- 
mic status  of  the  colleges,  and  the  status  of  higher 
education  in  general  was  to  raise  it,  your  objection 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  met  P — That  objection  would 
in  that  case  be  to  a  great  extent  met. 

992.  With  regard  to  terms  of  affiliation,  you  would 
affiliate  University  College  and  King's  College  on  a 
different  plan  from  that  on  which  you  would  affiliate 
some  of  the  other  colleges.  How  would  you  make  the 
distinction  ?— There  would  be  more  Faculties  in  those 
Colleges,  and  they  would  get  more  power  than  an  insti- 
tution which  was  only  affiliated  with  one  Faculty,  and 
still  more  than  an  institution  which  was  only  affiliated 
as  regards  one  or  two  classes. 

993.  You  would  put  an  institution  in  which  all' the 
professors  had  the  status  of  University  professors 
on  a  different  footing  from  an  institution  of  which  all 
the  teachers  had  not  the  status  of  University  pro- 
fessors ? — I  should  if  the  case  occurs.  Of  course  there 
are  no  University  professors  in  London. 

994.  I  have  in  view  a  reconstructed  University,  and 
start  from  the  hypothesis  that  both  University  College 
and  King's  College  have  professors  appointed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  University.  In  that  case  your  objection 
to  recognise  the  two  colleges  disappears  ? — It  would  be 
gone,  because  the  University  would  have  the  direct 
control  over  the  teaching  staff  in  that  case. 

995.  That  raises  another  issue.  Ttie  first  point  is 
the  appointment  P — Yes. 


996.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  University  e.  H.  Bu.sk 
should  control  professors  whose  appointment.    They  Esq.,  M  A. ' 
would  be  appointed  as  officers  of  the  University,  as  I  LL.B. 
understand.    You  think  it  desirable  that  they  should   

be  officers  of  the  University,  and  not  officers  of  the  2  June  1892. 

college  P — University  professors,  yes.    This  is  my  own   

personal  opinion.    I  have  had  no  time  even  to  consult 
my  colleagues. 

997.  I  only  ask  for  your  personal  opinion.  You 
are  not  in  favour  of  a  University  on  what  has  been 
called  the  federal  system,  federating  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions. You  prefer  to  recognise  the  teaching  staff 
of  selected  institutions  as  officers  of  the  University  ? — I 
should  prefer  it  in  the  metropolis.  I  can  imagine  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  federal  system  is  more 
suitable  ;  but  here  in  the  metropolis  I  should  prefer  a 
University  system. 

998.  And  you  are  prepared  to  give  to  a  staff  of 
University  professors  as  distinguished  from  the  teachers 
of  other  bodies  which  though  recognised  for  special 
purposes  would  not  entertain  a  University  professorial 
staff,  a  full  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  new 
University  ?— That  is  going  rather  far. 

999.  You  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  that  proposition  ? 
— I  think  we  might  go  so  far,  even  to-day  at  a  short  notice, 
as  to  say  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  them 
a  representation.  A  "full"  representation  I  should 
hardly  like  to  say  at  the  moment. 

1000.  Now  I  should  bke  to  illustrate  the  question  of 
examinations  by  teachers  in  a  concrete  manner  so  as  to 
be  quite  clear  about  your  view.  Let  us  assume  that  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  and  Mr.  West- 
lake  are  professors  in  the  law  Faculty.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  gives  lectures  on  Torts,  Mr.  Bryce  gives  lec- 
tures on  the  American  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Westlake 
gives  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Domicile  and  Nationality. 
Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  greater  guarantees 
would  be  given  for  the  impartial  results  of  the  examina- 
tions if  an  outsider  and  not  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
examined  his  pupils  on  the  Law  of  Torts  ;  if  an  out- 
sider and  not  Mr.  Bryce  examined  his  pupils  on  the 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution ;  and  if  an 
outsider  and  not  Mr.  Westlake  examined  his  pupils  on 
the  Law  of  Domicile  and  Nationality  ? — I  am  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  outsider 
should  examine  even  with  such  eminent  names  as  those. 

1001.  And  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  an 
outsider  more  competent  to  examine  on  the  subjects 
than  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  given  ? — It  is 
not  exactly  in  that  way  that  the  question  strikes  me. 
It  is  that  I  should  wish  the  University  to  examine  not 
upon  the  lectures  given  by  those  very  eminent  men, 
and  not  upon  the  particular  view  of  the  subject  which 
they  take,  but  upon  the  subject  generally  ;  and  it  is  for 
that  purpose  among  others  that  I  should  wish  to  see  an 
independent  and  separate  mind  in  the  examiner. 

1002.  That  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  subject, 
whether  the  guarantee  against  lowering  of  degrees  is  to 
found  in  the  excellence  of  the  teacher  or  in  the  standard 
of  the  examination  adopted  by  an  outside  examiner  P 
You  wish  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  eminent 
teacher  giving  his  students  his  own  view  of  the  higher 
regions  of  a  subject.  The  two  dangers  you  contem- 
plate are  in  opposite  directions  ;  one,  that  of  depression, 
the  other  of  ^specialisation  ? — I  was  not  taking  the  former 
view  at  all  upon  this  point,  but  I  was  taking  the  point 
that  pushing  into  the  higher  regions  means  a  particular 
view  of  the  higher  regions  which  necessarily,  owing  to 
the  limitation  of  every  mind,  however  grand  it  may  be, 
is  only  a  partial  view,  If  you  have  the  examining  and 
the  teaching  from  one  man  it  is  that  man's  view,  how- 
ever high  it  may  be. 

1003.  But  will  it  not  be  very  difficult  for  an  outsider, 
however  competent  that  outsider  may  be,  to  test  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  the  investigation  of  legal  or 
other  problems  by  a  teacher,  when  that  method  is  no! 
known  to  him  P — Well,  it  becomes  more  difficult,  but 
I  presume  that  no  one  would  wish  that  the  attendance 
at  the  classes  of  the  eminent  professors  you  have  named 
should  be  sufficient  study  for  his  pupils.  It  would  be 
accompanied  by  reading  and  other  investigation  on  the 
subject. 

1.004.  Is  not  the  object  of  a  teaching  University  such 
as  we  are  appointed  here  to  consider  to  give  the  most 
advanced  teaching,  and  is  not  the  teacher's  object  to 
eQtiip  the  students  with  a  scientific  method  applicable 
bo  present  and  future  investigation  P — I  beg  your  Lord- 
ship's pardon.    If  I  may   put  it  in  the   form   of  3 
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E.  H.  Bush,    question  I  would  prefer  to  do  so.    Is  it  not  one  of  the 
Esq.,  M.A.,    functions  of  teaching  to  direct  the  studies  outside  the 
LL.B.       lectures  ?    I  should  have  thought  it  was  one  of  the 

  most  useful  things  that  the  teacher  could  do,  and  it 

2  June  1892.    would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  student  than  he 
could  get  through  in  the  time. 

1005.  My  previous  question  did  not  exclude  the 
postulate  of  private  reading.  I  took  that  for  granted  ? — 
Then  do  you  not  get  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  mother  man  could  examine  in  as  well  as 
the  teacher  ? 

1006.  But  was  not  your  argument  that  unless  a  pro- 
fessor was  kept  in  check  by  a  system  of  outside  exami- 
nations there  was  a  danger  that  the  professor  would 
keep  bis  classes  on  the  lower  plane  ? — That  is  another 
danger  quite  irrespective  of  the  partial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which,  I  believe,  would  be  only  attained  by  the 
examiner  and  the  professor  being  the  same.  I  never 
meant  to  convey  to  the  Commissioners  that  any  indi- 
vidual professor  would  consciously  lower  it,  but  that 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  thing  would  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

1007.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  thing  ? — In  my  own  small  way  I  am 
exceedingly  pained  when  any  of  my  students  fails  to 
get  through  his  examination. 

1008.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tendency  of  the 
teaching  bodies  in  London  is  to  do  their  duty  and  to 
raise  the  status  of  education,  and  the  status  of  the 
students  who  are  sent  up  ?— If  that  be  so,  I  cannot  see 
why  they  want  a  second  examining  board  in  London. 

1009.  Yom-  only  argument  therefore  is  that  there 
coidd  be  no  other  reason  for  the  wish  to  establish  a 
closer  connection  between  those  who  teach  and  those 
who  examine  than  to  lower  the  degree  ? — No.  But 
upon  this  particular  Charter  I  see  no  extra  tuition 
provided  for — no  additional  co-ordination  of  teaching 
provided  for  —  I  see  nothing  but  a  new  examining 
board  created.  I  cannot  see  tor  what  purpose  it  is 
created  except  to  get  a  degree  at  a  lower  standard. 

1010.  You  say  there  is  no  provision  made  for  co- 
ordination of  teaching.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Charter 
which  excluded  the  possibility  of  making  inter-colle- 
giate arrangements  between  the  colleges  ? — 1  thought 
it  meant  that  the  regular  course  of  study  must  be  at  one 
college  and  not  at  more  than  one.  I  may  have  mis- 
apprehended the  charter,  but  I  thought  it  meant  the 
attendance  to  be  at  University  or  at  King's. 

1011.  Certainly  not.  One  of  the  objects  was  to  facili- 
tate inter- collegiate  arrangements,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  both  colleges  ? — 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  done  it  any  injustice ;  it  was 
quite  unintentional.  Then  my  remark  upon  that  point 
would  be  simply  limited  to  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
collegiate system  is  limited  to  those  institutions  and 
does  not  take  in  the  other  institutions. 

1012.  (Mr.  Anstic.)  There  is  a  point  which  has  just 
been  put,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  jjut  the  alternative  view. 
Lord  Reay  put  the  question  to  you  whether  you  could 
conceive  any  other  object  for  a  second  examiner  than  to 
protect  the  examination  against  depression.  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  mention  to  you  that  we  had  a  witness  before 
us  the  other  day  who  thought  otherwise  -  that  the  field 
of  study  is  wide  and  the  examination  narrow.  It  might 
very  well  be  that  in  a  particular  course  of  instruction 
particular  stress  might,  from  circumstances  of  labora- 
tory, or  what  not,  be  laid  upon  one  particular  branch  of 
investigation  or  study,  and  that  the  external  examiner, 
as  we  may  call  him,  would  afford  a  guarantee  against 
that  special  branch  of  study  being  given  undue  pro- 
minence ? — Yes. 

1013.  Woixld  you  admit  or  dispute  that  suggestion — 
that  there  might  be  a  utility  in  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
ternal examiner  for  that  purpose,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  degree  ? — Yes;  but  that  utility  is  minimised 
when  the  examiner  is  appointed  by  a  body  on  which  the 
the  teachers  of  the  University  predominate. 

1014.  That  is  something  supplemental  ? — Yes,  that  is 
something  supplemental. 

1015.  But  as  far  as  the  system  is  concerned  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  that  particularisation  of 
study  being  carried  too  far  ? — I  think  it  would  have 
that  effect. 

1016.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  used  one  very  curious 
expression.    You  said  that  the  presentation  of  a  subject 
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by  the  teacher  practically  makes  his  teaching  a  text 
book? — So  far  as  instruction  is  limited  to  lectures  it 
struck  me  in  that  way,  but  of  course  there  is  intercourse 
between  a  teacher  and  the  student. 

1017.  The  expression  with  regard  to  the  text  book 
struck  me  as  remarkable.  Are  you  not  aware  that  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  great  objection 
to  the  London  University  Examinations  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  that  practically  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  cram 
up  their  students  from  text  books,  at  the  expense  of  all 
freshness  and  originality  in  their  treatment  of  their 
subjects  ?— That  is  what  is  said. 

1018.  (Sir  William  Savory. )  It  was  originally  agreed 
upon  that  a  student  has  to  study  from  his  teacher.  Is 
it  not  current  knowledge  that  the  best  teaching  is  not 
given  by  the  best  men  ?  Are  the  most  learned  men  the 
best  teachers  ? — Not  by  any  means,  always.  The  most 
learned  men  are  not  always  the  best  instructors. 

1019.  What  a  teacher  has  to  do  surely  is  this.  His 
first  function  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  the 
knowledge  which  is  generally  accepted  on  the  subject  p 
— With  the  lower  students  certainly  that  would  be  so, 
and  not  to  enter  on  the  doubtful  points. 

1020.  Might  not  that  great  evil  grow  out  of  a  teacher 
enforcing  particular  views  on  his  pupil,  might  he  not  be 
led  into  eccentricities  ? — 1  have  always  thought  that  was 
an  evil  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  the  independent 
examiner  as  much  as  possible. 

1021.  Just  now  a  question  was  put  to  you  about  the 
higher  regions  of  knowledge.  Then  another  question 
was  put  about  the  too  great  particularization  of  know- 
ledge. I  expect  those  two  questions  really  come  to 
the  same  thing  ? — The  higher  regions,  of  course,  would, 
tend  to  be  more  and  more  particular. 

1022.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  probably  you  had  the 
advantage  of  being  at  the  University  College  during  the 
tenure  of  office  by  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan  ? — 
Yes. 

1023.  I  suppose  he  would  be  described  as  a  remark- 
ably original  teacher  ?  —Yes. 

1024.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  he  passed  a  remarkable 
number  of  pupils  as  senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  it  was  after  residence  at  Cambridge. 
They  had  to  go  up  to  Cambridge  for  three  or  four  years. 

1025.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  a  statement 
by  Professor  Todhunter  that,  without  mentioning  names, 
there  was  a  professor  whose  pujrils  he  never  could  pass 
through  the  wranglerships,  have  you  heard  that  state- 
ment ? — Yes. 

1026.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Professor  De  Morgan  was 
an  accomplished  mathematician? — Yes. 

1027.  And  he  was  a  very  able  man  ? — Yes. 

1027a.  I  suppose  Dr.  Routh  passed  many  more 
Senior  Wranglers  ? — Yes. 

1028.  (Mr-  Palmer.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
attention  has  been  called  to  clause  27  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  with  regard  to  the  district:  "The  London 
"  District  for  the  purposes  of  the  University  shall  be 
"  the  administrative  county  of  London,  including  the 
"  county  of  the  city  of  London."  That  is  to  say,  limit- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  University  in  and  for  London  to 
that  particular  district.  Would  you  particularly  object 
to  that  provision  ?  I  mean  it  is  somewhat  iu  contra- 
distinction to  the  provincial  colleges  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1029.  Then  there  is  clause  22  in  the  Old  Commission 
Report,  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  University  otherwise 
constituted  would  not  be  what  is  wanted  ;  it  would  not 
be  a  teaching  University  in  and  for  London  ?— Tha  ii& 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Royal  Commission. 

1030.  Would  you  object  to  this  limitation  of  the 
London  district? — I  think  that  if  our  present  Univer- 
sity undertook  the  work  of  a  teaching  University  for 
London  I  should  object  to  it.  I  should  wish  to  see  it 
extended  to  the  provincial  colleges!  But  if  there  ia  to 
be  a  new  University,  I  can  see  nothing  to  object  to 
in  the  limitation.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  justifica- 
tion of  something  that  I  said.  The  clause  in  the  Draft 
Chai-ter  that  misled  me  was  this:  "All  persons,  male 
"  or  female,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
"  study  in  a  college  in  the  University,"  not  in  raora 
than  one. 

1031.  (Lord  Reay.)  A  college  does  not  exclude  lectures 
in  either  ? — The  phrase  a  "  regular  course "  led  me  to 
think  that  it  meant  in  one  only  of  the  colleges. 
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1032.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  were  present  the  other 
day  during  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Busk  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

1033.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  go  over  in  detail  all 
the  grounds  traversed  by  him  unless  you  wish  it,  but  do 
you,  ou  the  whole,  agree  with  what  he  says  ? — I  believe 
that  Mr.  Busk  accurately  represented  the  views  and  the 
policy  of  Convocation,  so  far  as  he  and  I  are  able,  by 
the  resolutions  of  Convocation  and  by  our  experience  of 
it,  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  those  views  and  policy 
are. 

1034.  There  were  some  points,  I  think,  which  he  left 
for  you  to  go  into,  which  relate  to  medical  matters  P — I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  had  the  honour  of  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  in  1888.  My  evidence 
appears  on  page  134  of  the  report.  (I  then  appeared 
with  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Anstie,  and  Dr.  Wood  on 
behalf  of  Convocation)  and  to  that  evidence  I  still 
adhere  ;  but  I  should  desire  to  amplify  it  in  the  view  of 
what  has  happened  since.  That  evidence  went  to  show 
that  Convocation,  as  long  back  as  1878,  had  indicated  a 
desire  to  bring  the  teachers  and  the  examiners  of  the 
University  of  London  more  closely  into  touch  with  the 
Senate,  while,  in  the  words  of  a  resolution  or  report  of 
the  Annual  Committee  of  1878,  recognising  the  advan- 
tages of  examinations  conducted  by  a  body  independent 
of  the  teachers  of  the  candidates  for  degrees,  Convoca- 
tion at  that  time  urged  upon  the  Senate  the  desirability 
of  forming  boards  of  studies  to  afford  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Senate,  the  examiners,  and 
the  teachers.  Notwithstanding  repeated  representations 
to  that  effect,  the  Senate  in  1882  reported  against  Boards 
of  Examiners  or  representative  Boards  of  Studies. 
Convocation,  I  think,  has  shown  for  many  years  past,  a 
desire  to  meet  all  the  legitimate  demands  of  teachers 
for  a  larger  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and 
was  prepared  therefore  for  the  resolution  which  it  car- 
ried in  1885,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Justice  Fry,  that 
the  objects  of  the  association  for  promoting  a  teaching 
University  for  London  would,  if  carried  into  effect  in 
this  University,  add  to  its  usefulness  and  importance. 
At  that  time  it  was  feared,  chiefly  on  account  of  speeches 
and  articles  by  medical  teachers,  that  the  movement  on 
foot  might  lead  to  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  medical  degrees  ;  and  on  May  13th,  1890,  Convoca- 
tion passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  desire  that  tho 
standard  of  attainment  for  degrees  in  Medicine  and 
their  scientific  character  should  be  maintained. 

1035.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  opinion  expressed 
out  of  doors  that  the  medical  degrees  were  rather  severe, 
had  there  not  ? — That  is  so.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  University  of  London  does  not  perform  its  duties  as 
regards  the  number  of  medical  degrees  which  it  gives. 
I  should  doubt  whether  the  test  of  numbers  is  a  very 
valuable  test  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  University 
in  the  matter  of  medical  graduation,  but  in  order  to 
show  what  is  Hie  proportion  of  medical  degrees  given 
by  the  University  as  compared  with  the  other  English 
Universities  I  have  had  prepared,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  who  is  also  Clerk  of  Convocation,  two  returns, 
the  first  showing  the  number  of  primary  registrable 
medical  qualifications  (namely,  M.B.  degrees)  granted 
by  Engbsh  Universities  during  the  period.  1887-91. 
(For  this  return  see  Appendix  No.  1.) 

1036.  Showing  that  in  every  year  there  were  more 
in  London  than  in  any  other? — As  a  rule  that  was  the 
case.  But  the  total  for  the  1 5  years  shows  that  while 
London  gave  72<i  M.B.  degrees,  Oxford  gave  130 ; 
Cambridge,  530  ;  .Durham,  43G,  and  the  Victoria  Univer- 
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sity  (which  has  been  in  operation  only  from  1888),  M.S.,  B.Sc, 
58.  F.R.C.S. 

1037.  Is  it  the  case  that  medical  students  who  have 
done  the  whole  of  their  preparatory  work  in  London 
are  very  often,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  degree  more 
easily,  tempted  to  go  to  Durham  and  other  Universities  ? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  that  ? — It  has  been  stated  that 
there  is  that  tendency  for  medical  students  to  go,  not 
perhaps  so  much  to  other  English  Universities  as  to 
some  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

1038.  And  is  that  the  case,  do  you  think,  or  not  P — 
I  believe  that  is  the  case ;  and  if  your  Lordship  will 
permit  me  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  remark 
that  was  made  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his  essay 
upon  Universities,  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to 
his  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  in 
which  he  says  this  : — "  It  thus  appears  that  the  students 
"  in  medicine  are  attracted  to  Edinburgh  chiefly  by 
"  the  bribe  of  its  degree  ;  and  that  at  least  the  English 
"  candidates  are  almost  exclusively  those  who  are 
"  either  too  illiterate  to  satisfy  the  liberal  require- 
"  ments  even  of  the  London  University  (for  Oxford 
"  and  Cambridge  are  here  out  of  the  question)  or  pro- 
' '  f essionally  too  incompetent  to  stand  the  test  of  the 
"  impartial  examinations  there  organised." 

1039.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Could  you  give  me  the 
date  of  that,  please  ?— I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  has  been  no  reform  since  that  date  which  was 
1853. 

1040.  That  was  before  the  medical  Act  ? — Yes,  but  I 
believe  there  is  a  tendency  in  that  direction  at  the 
present  time. 

1041.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  got  in  this  paper 
the  number  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  It  is  confined 
to  England  ? — Yes,  that  is  confined  to  England,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  degrees  in  medicine  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  University  is  very  large,  and  that 
many  who  take  them  have  been  educated  in  English 
schools. 

1042.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne. )  Did  not  the  Chairman's 
remark  rather  refer  to  the  M.D.  degree  P — I  have  also  a 
return  of  the  M.D.  degrees  showing  the  number  of 
M.D.  degrees  returned  as  registrable  from  each  of  the 
English  Universities,  1877-1891.  (For  this  return  see 
Appendix  No.  2.) 

1043.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  got  out  the  total  P 
■ — I  have  not  filled  in  the  totals,  because  it  was  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  the  figures  with  regard  to  Cambridge 
were  perfectly  reliable.  So  I  was  given  to  understand 
by  the  clerk  who  actually  prepared  them.  The  totals, 
for  what  they  are  worth,  are  these  : — Oxford,  43,  for  the 
15  years  ;  Cambridge,  120,  Durham,  279  (of  which,  I 
may  say,  129  are  those  given  to  practitioners  of  15 
years'  standing)  ;  London,  374,  aud  Victoria,  2.  I  was 
simply  putting  these  tables  to  show  that  if  it  be  desired 
to  institute  a  test  of  this  character,  while  fully  agreeing 
that  the  results  should  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted,  at 
any  rate  the  results  of  London  University,  even  in  the 
way  of  numbers,  can  hardly  be  described,  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  described,  as  "  paltry." 

1044.  To  return  to  what  you  were  saying.  You  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  whatever  is  done  the  value  of 
the  medical  degree  ought  not  to  be  altered,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  any  easier  than  it  is  now  p — On 
that  point  I  believe  Convocation  is  quite  clear,  bufe  I 
should  rather  like  to  make  this  reservation.  I  believe 
from  the  reports  of  tho  Annual  Committee,  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  Convocation  that  a  very  important 
distinction  is  drawn  between  what  I  may  call  facilities 
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W.  J.  Collins,  for  passing  an  examination  and  facilities  in  passing 
Esq.,  M.D.,     an  examination.    There  are  certain  regulations  requiring 
M.S.,  B  Sc.,    definite  periods  to  elapse  between  certain  examinations 
F.ll.C.S.      and  other  examinations,  but  I  believe  Convocation 

  would  be  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  medical  students 

9  June  1892.    an<j  medical  teachers  in  the  way  of  increasing  facilities 

 ■      for  passing  examinations,  by  abolishing  any  restrictive 

regulations  of  that  character.  I  believe  Convocation 
has  firmly  made  up  its  mind  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
lower  the  standard  or  the  scientific  character  of  its 
medical  degrees. 

1045.  What  would  be  the  facilities  ?  "Would  it  mean 
dividing  the  work  in  different  periods,  or  what  other 
facilities  would  there  be? — It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  with  medical  teachers  that  many  men  come 
up  to  the  medical  schools  without  being  aware  of  the 
Matriculation  which  is  necessarily  the  first  gate  to  all 
the  degrees  of  London  University,  that,  having  neglected 
to  take  the  Matriculation  at  the  termination  of  their 
school  career  they  find  themselves  handicapped  in  the 
later  examinations  which  have  to  be  passed  at  definite 
periods  from  that  Matriculation — from  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  which  succeeds  Matriculation.  For  instance, 
four  years  are  required  to  elapse  between  the  Pre- 
hminary  Scientific  and  the  second  M.B.  Examination; 
two  years  of  which  must  elapse  between  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  the  First  or  Intermediate  M.B.  examina- 
tion. In  so  far  as  those  restrictions  deter  from  gradua- 
tion, I  believe  there  is  desire  to  relax  them.  Con- 
vocation expressed  its  desire  that  there  should  be  two 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  each  year,  many 
years  before  the  Senate  saw  its  way  to  grant  that  request. 

1046.  If  you  could  have  a  closer  connexion  between 
the  teaching  and  the  examining,  so  that  one  should 
lead  up  to  the  other  that  of  itself,  I  suppose,  would 
make  the  examinations  easier  to  the  student,  would  it 
not.  I  mean  if  he  had  been  taught  on  the  same 
principle  and  on  the  same  lines  on  which  he  was  to  be 
examined? — I  have  no  doubt  that  Convocation  would 
desire  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  equally  with  the  other 
Faculties,  that  consultative  and  representative  powers 
should  be  given  to  the  medical  teachers  with  a  view  of 
advising  the  Senate  more  closely  than  is  done  at  present 
as  to  the  course  of  medical  graduation  and  medical 
instruction. 

1047.  Then  I  understand  that  you  and  a  great  portion 
of  Convocation  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishing a  closer  connexion  between  teaching  and  ex- 
amination, and  that  you  are  in  favour  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  teaching  University  ?— I  think  I  might  say 
that  the  position  of  Convocation  in  the  matter  was  largely 
the  position  of  the  Senate  as  shown  in  the  letter  of 
August  3rd,  1887,  on  page  238  of  the  last  Commissioners' 
Report.  That  letter  was  based  upon  the  petition  of 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  and  it  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  movement  on  foot  within  the  Senate,  in 
which  Convocation  concurred  to  give  the  professors  of 
associated  colleges,  or  representatives  of  the  professors, 
greater  means  of  representing  their  views  to  the  Senate, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  examiners  entirely  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  teachers. 

1048.  So  that  the  teachers  should  have  no  influence 
at  all.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  establish  a  connexion 
between  the  teachers  and  the  examiners,  if  you  give  the 
teachers  no  influence? — Powers  of  representation  and 
powers  of  consultation,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  largely 
influential  with  the  Senate,  but  it  apparently  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  then,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Convocation  now,  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  give  at  any  rate  a  large  direct  representation  to 
collegiate  bodies,  or  to  the  professorial  element  upon 
the  Senate  of  the  University. 

1049.  And  you  would  be  very  anxious  that  the 
teachers  should  not  examine  their  own  pupils  ? — No 
doubt  a  teacher  examiner  system  as  it  has  been  termed, 
is  one  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  Convocation. 

1050.  I  gather  that,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Busk  was, 
you  are  entirely  opposed  in  every  way  to  the  scheme 
'of  the  Gresham  University  ? — I  believe  that  Convocation 
is  anxious  to  see  all  facilities  given  for  increasing 
University  teaching  in  the  metropolis,  but  it  distrusts, 
or  at  any  rate  it  regards  with  jealously,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  examining  board  in  London.  It 
believed  that  the  form  which  that  examining  board  took 
in  the  Gresham  Charter  was  not  calculated  to  promote 
higher  education,  nor  was  it  such  a  scheme  as  was 
planned  by  the  last  Commission  ;  and  it  was  throught 
that  it  might  interfere  with  the  work  that  the  present 
University  is  doing. 


1051.  Do  you  think  that  the  Senate  and  Convocation 
are  at  all  likely  to  agree  to  any  alternative  scheme 
in  which  the  University  of  London  should  take  a 
leading  part  ? — In  that  connexion  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
the  University  and  King's  Colleges,  the  Senate  and 
Convocation  were  approaching  the  formation  of  a  scheme 
which  it  was  believed  by  both  those  bodies  would  meet 
the  objections  of  the  teachers  without  infringing  the 
work  that  the  present  University  is  doing.  On  page  243 
is  a  memorandum,  which  was  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Senate  handed  in  by  Lord  Justice  Fry, 
which  shows  how  far  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and 
Convocation  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  supplying  the 
want  which  they  felt  was  established.  The  scheme 
numbered  15  in  the  Appendix,  was  the  scheme  prepared 
by  the  Senate  as  modified  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Committee  of  Convocation,  and  which  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  moment  when  the  last  Commission 
was  appointed. 

1052.  Would  you  say  that  any  subsequent  event  has 
made  you  fancy  that  it  is  more  unlikely  that  the  University 
of  London  would  produce  a  scheme  than  when  the  last 
Commission  was  sitting? — I  think  not,  provided  only 
that  those  points  upon  which  Mr.  Busk  laid  stress  at  the 
last  sitting  were  kept  steadily  in  view. 

1053.  The  principal  one  being  that  those  brought  up  in 
the  different  colleges  should  have  no  advantage  whatever 
over  the  outsiders  ? — That  was  a  very  important  point. 

1054.  That  there  was  to  be  no  distinction  of  race,  sex, 
or  creed,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  a  college  or  not  ? 
—Yes. 

1055.  That  was  the  important  point  ? — Yes. 

1056.  Some  people  might  think  that  went  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
a  teaching  University  in  which  those  brought  up  at  the 
Colleges  had  no  advantage  over  the  outside  ? — It  may  be 
so,  and  if  that  be  the  case  I  am  afraid  that  Convocation 
would  not  be  prepared  to  solve  the  problem  before  the 
Commission,  but  I  believe  that  the  scheme  which  was 
under  consideration  by  Convocation  and  the  Senate  at  the 
time  the  last  Commission  was  appointed  was  the  nearest 
approximation  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 

1057.  That  is  Appendix  No.  15  ?— Yes. 

1058.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  no  use  asking  you 
any  questions  about  the  Charter  before  us,  because  you 
are  opposed  to  it  altogether,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  especially 
in  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  think  it  would  be  objectionable 
in  several  ways  in  addition  to  those  to  which  Mr.  Busk 
alluded  last  time. 

1059.  Would  you  like  to  state  any  particular  objection 
with  regard  to  the  Medical  Faculty  that  Mr.  Busk  did 
not  state  ? — The  proportion  of  representatives  of  medical 
schools  upon  the  Senate,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  generally  appears  to  be  larger  than 
that  contemplated  either  by  the  late  Koyal  Commission 
or  by  any  other  scheme  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion. Then,  if  it  be  the  idea  of  the  new  University  or 
the  Gresham  University,  that  the  teacher  examiner 
system  should  obtain,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  can 
obtain  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  because  with  12  medical 
schools,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how  there  will  be  a 
teacher  examiner  along  with  an  outside  examiner,  to 
examine  all  the  candidates  ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  the  medical  degrees  of  the  new 
University  would  differ  very  materially  from  the  present 
medical  degrees  of  the  Umverity  of  London,  except  that 
they  shall  be  given  on  a  lower  standard. 

1060.  There  is  nothing  mentioned  about  the  standard 
in  the  Charter.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  standard  will  be  too  low.  It  may  be  said  in 
the  evidence,  but  as  far  as  the  Charter  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  laid  down  to  regulate  the  value  of  the 
iegreee  ? — In  that  connexion  I  am  bound  to  remember 
the  remarks  which  were  made  by  Sir  George  Young  at 
the  opening  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  on  October  1st 
last  year,  which  are  probably  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  He  stated  that,  "It 
' '  would  not  be  necessary  for  old  students  to  begin  with 
"  the  Matriculation,  and  so  on  through  a  long  series  of 
"  examinations  to  the  degree.  The  University  would 
<:  consist  of  the  various  schools,  and  those  students 
"  whom  the  schools  certified  as  being  well  and 
■ '  thoroughly  trained,  might  look  forward  to  a  degree 
"  without  postponing  it  to  a  time  at  which  it  would  be 
"  impossible  for  them  to  take  it.  Many  details  of 
"  course  remained  to  be  worked  out,  among  which  was 
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' '  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable 
"  to  have  a  Bachelorship  in  Medicine  or  only  a  Doc- 
"  torate.  The  University  would  stand  in  a  somewhat 
' '  different  position  to  the  existing  Universities,  in  that 
' '  its  men  would  be  required  to  have  to  provide  themselves 
"  with  a  license  to  practice  before  being  admitted  to  the 
' '  examination  for  the  degree ;  and  it  might  fairly  be 
' '  considered  that  the  fact  of  their  having  obtained  such 
"  a  license  to  practice  from  a  body  of  such  status  ought 
"  to  entitle  the  holder  to  the  degree  pyr  saltum."  If 
that  implies  the  omission  of  the  M.B.  Degree,  which 
has  hitherto  been  taken  as  connoting  a  certain  amount 
of  academical  distinction,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  M.D.  from  the  licenses 
of  the  Corporations. 

1061.  Is  it  usual  in  a  Charter  to  lay  down  hues  on 
which  a  degree  has  to  be  given.  It  is  generally  left 
to  the  University,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  no  doubt,  my 
Lord,  but  in  the  absence  of  definition  in  the  Charter, 
one  can  look  only  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  movement  in  favour  of  such 
a  University.  I  may  say  that  the  standard  of  the 
University  of  London  is  not  fixed  by  any  Charter.  It 
is  fixed  partly  by  tradition,  partly  by  continuity  of 
examiners,  and  largely  it  has  arisen  as  a  call  from 
without.  It  has  met  with  a  response,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  University  show,  that  in  spite  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  degrees,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  honours 
which  the  University  bestows.  I  have  before  me 
statistics  from  the  year  1838,  and  the  last  year's 
entrances  for  Matriculation  are  larger  than  those  in 
any  previous  year.  In  1891  there  were  2,889  candidates, 
and  I  hear  that  the  entrances  for  this  June  Matriculation 
are  again  larger  than  ever.  That  obtains  with  most  of  the 
Intermediate  Examinations,  and  with  the  Pass  Examina- 
tions in  most  of  the  Faculties,  in  spite  of  the  high 
standard  of  the  degree.  There  is  at  any  rate  a  great 
demand  for  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Loudon  as 
they  are.  I  instituted  a  comparison,  merely  for  my  own 
information  between  the  number  of  students  going  up 
for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of  London,  and  the 
number  of  students  attending  University  and  King's 
Colleges.  Those  figures  were  given  in  the  last  Com- 
mission Report  for  King's  College  on  page  231,  and  for 
University  College  on  page  216,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  abolition  of  the  requirement  of  certificates  from 
affiliated  colleges  in  the  year  1858  by  the  University 
of  London  did  not  operate  detrimentally  as  regards 
numbers  upon  either  King's  College  or  University 
College,  and  I  find  that  from  the  year  1879  onwards, 
while  the  candidates  coming  to  London  University  Lave 
enormously  increased,  (from  something  a  little  over  1,400 
to  something  over  2,800),  the  students  attendingUniversity 
and  King's  Colleges  have  hardly  increased  at  all,  but  in 
the  later  years,  and  in  certain  Faculties  especially,  have 
rather  declined.  That  {handing  a  diagram  to  the  Chair- 
man) merely  represents  diagramatically  the  result  (for 
this  diagram  see  Appendix  No.  3.)  It  therefore  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  not  fan-  to  say  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  as 
they  are,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to 
establish  the  claims  of  University  and  King's  Colleges 
at  the  present  time  to  be  flourishing  institutions. 

1062.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  put  in  the 
Charter  to  ensure  that  the  degree  should  not  be  made 
unduly  easy  of  attainment  ?  Is  there  anything  of  that 
kind  that  you  can  suggest  ? — I  think  the  character  of  the 
degrees  must  always  follow  the  composition  of  the 
governing  body. 

1063.  Why  do  you  think  the  fact  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession being  very  strongly  represented  on  the  governing 
body  would  tend  to  make  medical  degrees  easier  ?  Is  it 
that  you  think  that  the  medical  men  concerned  in  the 
government  of  the  University  would  be  anxioits  that  a 
larger  number  of  students  should  gain  a  degree 

am  afraid  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  by  several  medical 
teachers  before  the  last  Commission,  and  by  Sir  George 
Young  and  Mr.  Erichsen,  that  there  is  a  desire  for  a 
lower  degree  in  London — considerably  lower — than  that 
which  is  given  by  the  present  University  of  London. 

1064.  You  think  that  each  of  the  10  representatives 
on  the  Council  of  the  London  Medical  Schools  would 
advocate  the  degree  being  made  unnecessarily  easy,  or 
the  representatives  of  the  Medical  Faculty  ?  Would 
they  be  anxious  to  degrade  the  degree  practically  F 
— Ten  of  the  representatives  would  be  of  course  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  schools  other  than  those  of  the 


University  and  King's  Colleges,  and  two  would  represent  w.  J.  (Jollins, 
those  of  University  and  King's.  Esq.,  M.D., ' 

1065.  You  think  they  would  not  wish  to  keep  up  the    M.S.,  B.Sc, 
degree  ? — I  can  only  gather  from  the  opinions  of  respon-  F.R.C.S. 
sible  medical  teachers  that  they  do  desire  that  there 

should  be  a  lower  degree  ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  9  16  1892' 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  degree  to  approximate  to  the 
examinations  given  by  the  Corporations— the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — to  the  M.B.C.S.  and  the 
L.R.C.P.  Whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  that  that 
should  be  the  case  is  of  course  a  matter  for  discussion, 
but  at  any  rate  it  would  give  a  title  which  has  usually 
implied  academical  distinction  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination, to  that  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
only  as  a  professional  mark  or  a  professional  license. 
Medicine  is  the  only  Faculty  in  which  there  appears 
to  be  a  demand  by  those  who  have  passed  a  mere  qua- 
lifying examination  for  the  highest  academical  title. 
No  doubt  the  trouble  only  arises  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  title  of  "Doctor."  It  implies  a  profession  as 
well  as  an  academical  distinction. 

1066.  Then  one  of  your  objections  to  this  new  scheme 
is  that  you  think  it  would  make  the  medical  degree  too 
easy.  Is  there  any  other  particular  objection  you  would 
like  to  state  ? — I  think  most  of  the  other  objections,  to 
the  Gresham  Charter  in  particular,  have  been  fully  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Busk,  so  I  need  not  trouble  the  Commission 
further  in  that  direction. 

1067.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  I  have  not  ques- 
tioned you  with  regard  to  which  you  would  like  to  state 

anything  or  give  any  information  to  the  Commission  ?  

I  should  like  to  say,  as  one  who  has  been  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy  in  a  large  medical  school,  that  we 
always  found  that  the  London  University  men  were,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  industrious  and  the  best  students  ;  and 
I  believe  myself  that,  given  only  a  good  primary  educa- 
tion and  a  man  of  average  ability,  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  than  average  industry,  he  might  obtain  the  M.  B. 
and  M.D.  of  London  University ;  and  for  myself  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  much  larger  proportion  of  medical 
students  take  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London. 
I  believe  that  increased  facilities  for  taking  that  degree 
without  infringing  the  standard,  would  induce  a  larger 
number  to  come  to  the  University  of  London. 

1068.  S apposing  this  new  University  to  be  esta- 
blished, would  it  injure  the  London  University  to  any 
great  extent  p— I  rather  gather  from  the  report  of  the 
last  Commission  that  that  was  the  fear  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.   That  is  contained  in  Clause  16. 

1069.  You  still  have  a  large  field — all  the  private 
students — and  you  would  have  the  whole  of  England, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lor. don,  who  would  still 
come  to  you,  and  if  your  degree  was  still  very  valu- 
able and  more  valuable  than  anything  which  would  be 
given  by  this  new  body,  you  would  still  have  a  number 
of  people  anxious  to  take  it  ? — I  believe  that  in  view  of 
the  good  work  that  the  London  University  has  done  in 
raising  the  standard  of  medical  examination  it  would  be 
far  better  either  that  another  University  should  be 
established,  or  that  the  University  of  London  should 
cease  to  be,  rather  than  that  the  medical  standard  of  its 
degree  should  be  lowered. 

]  070.  But  this  would  not  be  anything  like  knocking 
the  London  University  on  the  head.  It  would  only 
have  a  very  small  effect  in  diminishing  its  popularity, 
would  it  ? — The  Medical  Faculty  lias  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
that  medical  students  in  London  should  be  largely 
induced  to  go  to  another  London  University  for  a  lower 
grade  degree  than  that  which  Ave  give.  I  am  afraid 
that  would  not  teud  in  the  direction  of  raising  medical 
education.  Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  the  syllabuses  of  London  University  to 
narrow  the  range  of  teaching.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  that  remark  seems  hardly  to 
apply.  So  far  from  causing  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  diverge  from  Iris  studies  I  think  that  so  far 
the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  has  wisely 
directed  the  studies  of  intending  medical  graduates 
into  scientific  channels.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  Examination  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  the  examinations  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
scientific  teaching,  or  scientific  teaching  of  a  very 
rudimentary  character,  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
medical  schools  of  London.  And  as  to  the  syllabuses 
narrowing  the  area  of  study  or  teaching,  it  seems  to  me 
in  some  cases  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  width  than 
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W.  J.  Collins    narrowness.    For  instance,  in  the  Intermediate  M.B. 
Esq.,  31. D.,'   Examination  I  think  that  the  only  indication  that  is 
MS.,  B.Sc'.,    given  is  : — Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Histology,  a  de- 
F.R.C.S.  '    scription  which  would  surely  be  wide  enough  for  any 

  teacher  ;  in  the  Pass  M.B.  Examination,  Surgery,  Medi- 

9  June  1892.    cine,  Obstetric  Medicine,  and  Forensic  Medicine,  with- 

  out  specifying  any  definite  portions  or  courses.  Then 

I  should  like  to  say  that  so  far  as  there  has  been  any 
medical  grievance  it  does  not  arise  within  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  itself.  The  Medical  Faculty  as  regards 
degrees  is  practically  symmetrical  with  the  other 
Faculties.  It  is  not  easier,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
graduate  in  science  than  in  medicine,  or  in  medicine 
than  in  science,  but  there  is  a  symmetry  of  standard 
obtaining  at  present,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Medical  Faculty  to  be  the  first  to  lower  the  standard 
which  obtains  all  round.  I  might  add  that  although 
it  is  true  that  there  is  no  organic  connexion  between 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  and  the  other  medical 
S3hools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  other,  yet  the  examiners  are,  as  a  rule, 
chosen  (as  regards  the  Medical  Faculty  at  any  rate) 
from  the  teachers  of  the  medical  schools  in  London, 
and  University  and  King's  certainly  as  a  rule  have  a 
large  share  in  the  number.  For  instance,  in  the 
Calendar  for  1891  I  find  that  of  the  examiners  for 
medicine,  surgery,  physiology,  obstetrics,  materia  me- 
dica,  and  forensic  medicine,  for  which  there  are  14  ex- 
aminers in  all,  six  are  from  University  and  King's 
Colleges. 

1071.  You  wish  to  say  that  yours  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  teaching  University  now  ? — At  any  rate  the  claims  of 
London  teachers  are  in  no  sense  neglected  in  the  way  of 
examinerships. 

1072.  {Lord  Beay.)  You  have  said  that  at  present 
there  is  no  organic  connexion  between  medical  schools. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  such  a  connexion  established  ? — 
And  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? 

1073.  And  the  Senate  of  a  University  ? — Not  by 
direct  representation  upon  the  Senate,  or  at  any  rate 
not  so  as  to  give  a  preponderating  voice  to  the  teachers. 
That,  I  take  it,  is  the  view  of  Convocation. 

1074.  Do  you  wish  what  are  called  inter-collegiate 
arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  medical  scbools  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  advantageous.  There  would  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  mutual  jealousies  in  the  matter. 
As  a  rule,  each  medical  school  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
I  should  imagine  there  might  be  jealousies  arising  from 
any  inter-collegiate  system. 

1075.  You  say,  "  as  a  rule."  Then  there  are  excep- 
tions ? — I  believe  that  some  medical  schools  have  less 
good  science  teaching  than  others,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared for  an  arrangement  with  South  Kensington  or 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  science  teaching  might  be  done 
there.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  some  others. 

1076.  Do  you  consider  the  medical  schools  equally 
efficient,  as  regards  the  medical  teaching? — All  the 
medical  teachers  in  all  the  medical  schools  are  in  the 
first  rank  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

1077.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  medical  teaching  in 
London,  you  do  not  think  any  reform  or  improvement 
is  required  ? — I  have  suggested  reforms  which  I  think 
are  required  if  the  University  of  London  continues  to 
be  the  only  degree-giving  body,  which  I  hope  would 
operate  in  increasing  the  facilities  for  graduation  given 
in  the  London  University. 

1078.  I  am  not  alluding  to  graduation.  I  only  want 
to  have  your  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  teachers 
and  the  teaching  apart  from  the  degree  ? — I  believe 
that  the  teaching  in  the  London  medical  schools  at  the 
present  time  is  of  the  very  first  order,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  either  the  Gresham  University  Charter  or  the 
scheme  which  was  presented  by  our  Senate  would 
improve  the  medical  teaching  in  London. 

1079.  That  includes  teaching  at  University  and  King's 
Colleges  ? — I  should  speak  guardedly,  of  course,  of 
schools  with  which  I  have  not  been  connected. 

1080.  You  would  not  consider  the  teaching  was 
inferior  to  other  schools  ? — I  believe  the  science  teach- 
ing at  University  College  is  certainly  above  the  average. 
The  medical  teaching  is  of  the  first  rank  undoubtedly. 

1081.  At  University  College  ?— Certainly. 

1082.  And  at  King's  College  too  ? — No  doubt. 

1083.  Then  the  evil  which  at  present  exists  is  that 
with  this  excellent  teaching  the  students  who  can  enjoy 


and  are  enjoying  that  teaching  go  in  search  of  degrees 
elsewhere  ? — That  is  a  fact. 

1084.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  that  difficulty  ? — I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  higher  standards  required 
in  those  places  whither  the  candidates  go. 

1085.  Levelling  up  the  standards  elsewhere  to  the 
existing  standard  of  the  London  University  ? — For 
obtaining  an  academical  distinction,  but  not  for  a  pro- 
fessional qualification. 

1086.  Therefore  you  are  in  favour  of  discriminating 
between  those  students  who  aim  at  obtaining  academical 
distinction  and  those  students  who  are  only  in  search  of 
a  professional  qualification  ? — I  should  be  glad  if  all 
could  be  placed  in  the  former  category,  but  I  am  afraid, 
looking  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  and  to  the  men 
who  come  to  our  medical,  schools  at  present,  it  is  im- 
possible. 

1087.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  professional  qualifica- 
tion being  granted  by  a  University  authority  instead  of 
by  outside  bodies  P — No,  I  should  demur  to  that. 

1088.  Why  ? — Because,  unless  our  notions  of  a  Uni- 
versity are  entirely  altered  to  include  certificates  for 
technical  instruction  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  should 
think  it  was  a  departure  in  the  Medical  Faculty  which 
had  no  analogy  in  the  other  Faculties. 

1089.  Therefore  what  you  call  technical  attainments 
should  not  be  tested  by  examining  bodies  of  a  Univer- 
sity ? — They  have  not  been  so  at  present,  but  speaking 
as  one  who  is  interested  in  technical  education,  I  should 
be  quite  prepared  to  welcome  some  scheme  in  which 
that  might  be  incorporated. 

1090.  I  Avas  alluding  to  what  you  call  the  technical 
part  of  medical  education,  and  to  students  who  attend 
the  medical  schools.  That  is,  although  these  too  are 
educated,  as  a  rule,  in  the  same  medical  schools  where 
the  others  are  educated  ? — No  doubt  they  obtain  their 
clinical  instruction  in  the  same  places. 

1091.  And  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  whatever 
attainments  they  required  for  the  professional  quali- 
fication being  tested  by  the  University  P — I  should  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  tested ;  I  should  regard  it 
as  an  anomaly  that  they  should  receive  the  highest 
academical  distinction. 

1092.  I  carefully  guarded  against  that.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  objected  to  the  University  giving  a  quali- 
fication for  professional  purposes  only  ? — At  present 
that,  work  has  been  done  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  done  well,  and,  unless 
there  is  some  strong  argument  in  favour  of  it,  I  should 
not  be  disposed  to  alter  the  arrangement. 

1093.  Therefore  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  would  prefer 
the  existing  status  quo,  and  you  are  not  in  favour  of 
any  other  change  than  what  you  would  call  increased 
facilities  for  passing  an  examination  being  given  by 
the  University  ? — In  regard  to  the  Medical  Faculty, 
and  in  view  of  what  I  have  stated,  yes. 

1094.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  understand  that  you 
fully  admit  the  force  of  the  evidence  that,  though  there 
are  unrivalled  opportunities  for  learning  in  London, 
they  are  not  taken  advantage  of  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  be  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  students 
leaving  London  to  go  to  other  Universities,  and  in 
particular  to  Edinburgh,  to  obtain  the  M.D.  degree? — 
That  is  so.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  unrivalled 
opportunities  in  London  might  fairly  be  met  by  a  more 
than  average  severe  examination. 

1095.  As  a  matter  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  effect 
described  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  whose  evidence  no 
doubt  you  have  read,  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  you  do  not 
deny  that  the  enormous  proportion  of  medical  degrees 
given  by  Scotch  Universities  as  compared  with  those 
given  London,  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  students 
are  drawn  from  London  to  those  other  places,  though, 
for  the  sake  of  their  education,  it  is  in  no  way  desirable  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  number  of  medical 
students  from  London  go  to  Edinburgh  to  graduate. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  students  entering  in  Dublin 
go  to  Edinburgh  to  graduate. 

1096.  As  I  understood  you,  you  said  to  Lord  Beay 
that  a  change  should  be  made  in  raising  the  standard  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  rather  than  by  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  tendency  to  competition  downwards  at 
present. 
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1097.  Do  you  consider  it  within  the  range  of 
probability  that  the  evil  of  which  you  have  indicated 
the  existence  will  be  remedied  in  the  way  you  propose  ? 
— I  suppose  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing 
to  accomplish. 

1098.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  with  regard  to  that. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  relations 
of  the  examining  body  to  the  teachers  you  are,  I  pre- 
sume, acquainted  with  the  systems  of  other  Univer- 
sities in  England  and  abroad?— 1  have  some  know- 
ledge. 

1099.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  as  admitted  that,  in 
spite  of  the  great  differences  that  exist,  when  we  com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  older  English  Universities  with 
the  Scotch  or  the  German  Universities,  the  general 
characteristic  of  a  University  is  that  teachers  do  exercise 
important  control  over  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  ? 
—I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

1100.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  think  that  the 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  is  opposed  to 
any  system  which  would  give  a  particular  body  of 
teachers  the  kind  or  the  degree  of  control  that  teachers 
exercise  over  examinations  elsewhere? — Convocation 
would  object  to  surrender  either  the  open  character  of 
its  degrees  to  all  comers,  or  the  independent  examiner 
principle,  or  the  high  standard  of  its  degrees. 

1101.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  standard;  I  am 
assuming  that  we  do  establish  a  body  of  teachers 
exercising  control  over  examinations  similar  to  that 
which  is  exercised  in  almost  all  other  Universities  ;  and 
askiug  whether  it  would  be  desirable  in  your  view,  or 
so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  view  of  Convocation,  to 
assign  to  such  a  body  the  duty  at  present  fulfilled 
by  the  London  University  as  an  examining  board  for 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  You  do  not  think 
this  would  be  wise  or  equitable  ? — It  appears  to  me 
the  difficulty  immediately  arises  when  you  discuss  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  body  in 
question,  if  you  give  that  direct  representation  to  the 
metropolitan  colleges  you  immediately  interfere,  or  it 
would  tend  to  interfere,  with  the  provincial  or  imperial 
aspect  of  the  University,  which  is  important  because  of 
the  large  proportion  of  students  we  get  from  outside 
London. 

1102.  Then  in  your  view  it  is  best  that  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  existing  University  should  be  maintained 
whatever  else  you  do  ? — That  is,  I  believe,  the  view  of 
Convocation,  and  it  is  certainly  mine. 

1103.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  So  far  as  candidates  for 
the  M.B.  and  the  M.D.  are  concerned,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  non-collegiate  student  F — No. 
They  must  have  pursued  their  education  in  recognised 
medical  schools.  Those  recognised  medical  schools  are 
not  confined  to  London,  of  course. 

1104.  So  that  Mr.  Busk's  fundamental  princijde,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  applies  rather  to  Arts  and 
Science  than  to  Medicine  ? — No  doubt.  The  Medical 
Faculty  of  course  differs  in  that  the  degree  was  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  in  1856  made  a  qualification 
to  practise  as  well  as  an  academical  distinction. 

1105.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  subject.  I  was 
not  here  when  Mr.  Busk's  evidence  was  finished,  but 
would  the  fundamental  principle  be  met  by  candidates 
being  examined  on  identically  the  same  syllabus 
wherever  they  came  from,  the  same  paper  and  the 
same  syllabus? — Do  you  mean  the  final  examination 
and  the  intermediate  ? 

1106.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  the  collegiate  and  non-collegiate  students  ? — I 
believe — I  speak  doubtfully— that  Convocation  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  a  scheme  which  retained  the 
final  examination  in  the  hands  of  the  University  by 
independent  examiners.  The  intermediate  examinations 
were  instituted  in  1858  or  shortly  afterwards  as  a  result 
of  the  abolition  of  affiliation,  and  to  that  extent  Convo- 
cation might  agree  as  the  former  Commission  reported, 
that  the  intermediate  examinations  should  be  placed 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  but  retaining  the 
finals  in  independent  hands  for  all  students  whether 
collegiate  or  non-collegiate. 

1107.  What  I  was  anxious  to  arrive  at  was  how  it 
can  be  secured  that  the  collegiate  student  is  not  to  have 
an  advantage  in  the  final  examination  as  compared  with 
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the  non-collegiate,  because  that  is  the  fundamental 
principle  ? — It  is. 

1108.  How  is  that  to  be  secured  in  the  examination  ? 
— In  the  final  examination,  do  you  mean  ? 

1109.  In  any  examination  at  all  where  you  have  a 
non-collegiate  and  a  collegiate  student.  How  is  it  to 
be  ensured  that  there  is  no  advantage  given  to  the 
collegiate  student  ? — Only  by  securing  the  independence 
of  the  examiners,  I  apprehend. 

1110.  So  that  if  they  are  examined  on  one  and  the 
same  syllabus  and  by  the  same  independent  examiners 
that  is  all  that  is  meant  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  that  is  meant. 
Fully  understanding  that  in  that  examination  to  which 
you  refer,  whether  it  be  the  final  or  any  other,  nothing 
is  accepted  except  the  knowledge  which  the  candidate 
shows  in  the  examination  room. 

1111.  Any  other  guarantee  would  mean  that  you 
must  examine  up  to  less  than  the  best  standard  for  the 
sake  of  the  non-collegiate  student  ? — Perhaps. 

1112.  I  do  not  see  any  other  remedy  you  could  apply. 
That  would  be  a  remedy  vou  would  not  wish  to  apply  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  it  should  necessarily  be  a  lower 
standard  for  the  non- collegiate  student. 

1113.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  guard  his  interests  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  non-collegiate  student  requires 
anything  in  that  direction.  Many  of  our  highest 
students  at  the  London  University  have  obtained  their 
knowledge  by  private  study. 

1114.  We  are  looking  to  the  future.  Mr.  Busk's 
fundamental  principle  is  maintained  by  having  inde- 
pendent examiners? — Yes,  that  we  both  agree  upon. 

1115.  When  you  are  examining  in  anatomy — take  that 
as  an  instance — ha,ve  your  candidates  no  possible  hint 
except  by  previous  papers  what  course  the  examination 
will  take  ?— None  whatever  except  the  name  of  the 
examiner,  if  that  is  any  indication. 

1116.  [Professor  Sanderson.)  You  spoke  just  now  of 
the  teaching  being  of  the  first  order,  and  of  the  teaching 
being  unrivalled.  Do  you  mean  unrivalled  as  compared 
with  the  different  schools  in  London,  or  unrivalled  as 
compared  with  teaching  of  science,  for  instance,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  the  German  Universities  ? — I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  for  one  moment  that  the  science 
teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  anything  other 
than  of  the  first  rank,  and  quite  equal  to  the  teaching 
in  London. 

1117.  You  spoke  of  the  London  teaching  of  science, 
as  at  present  existing  in  the  colleges  and  medical 
schools,  as  being  unrivalled,  and  I  think  also  as  being 
of  the  first  order.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  in 
what  sense  you  used  those  expressions  ? — I  did  not  use 
the  expression  in  any  sense  as  implying  that  the  teach- 
ing in  London  was  superior  to  that  obtaining  in  other 
Universities,  English  and  foreign,  but  that  it  was  unsur- 
passed— that  there  was  as  good  to  be  got  in  London  as 
anywhere.    That  is  what  I  meant. 

1118.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  there  is 
nothing  required  in  order  to  improve  the  teaching  in 
London  except  to  develop  the  system  of  examination 
of  the  University  of  London  so  as  to  induce  a  larger 
number  of  candidates  to  offer  themselves  ? — In  answer- 
ing that  question  I  shoitld  like  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
all  schemes  of  Convocation  there  has  been  a  desire 
expressed  for  the  establishment  of  professorial  or  Uni- 
versity lectureships  on  certain  higher  subjects,  possibly 
for  post-graduate  students  —  subjects  which  are  not 
perhaps  dealt  with  at  present  in  collegiate  lectureship — 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  lectures  given  by  the 
Professor  Superintendent  of  the  Brown  Institution. 

.1119.  That  is  all  you  would  do  at  present  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  in  London  ? — It  is  more  than 
I  see  guaranteed  in  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  Charter. 

1120.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  With  regard  to  securing  an 
identity  of  standard  in  the  examinations,  I  should  like 
to  know  on  what  you  think  the  identity  of  standard 
rests  ? — No  doubt  the  identity  is  not  absolute  indentity  ; 
there  must  be  some  individual  variation,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  standard  is  maintained  the  same,  I  believe, 
by  a  schedtue  which  is  given  to  the  examiners  of  the 
University  of  London,  in  which  the  practice  is  explained 
to  them,  and  each  examiner  is  instructed  that  he  is 
individually  and  jointly  responsible  for  each  and  every 
question ;  and,  inasmuch  as  only  one  examiner  is 
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W.  J.  Collins,  appointed  fresh  at  one  time,  the  other  examiner  to  some 
Esq.,  M.D.,     extent  secures  continuity  with  the  past. 
M.S.,  J3.Sc,  .  ,  ,  „ 

F.R.C.S.         1121.  In  the  scheme  which  was  approved  by  Convo- 

  cation  in  February  1891,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  an 

9  June  1892.    examination  being  conducted  upon  syllabuses  arranged 

  between  the  Senate  and  the  colleges.    Do  you  think 

identity  of  standard  rests  upon  identity  of  syllabus,  or 
rather  upon  the  identity  of  systems  and  proportions  of 
marks  required  at  the  various  stages  of  examination  ? — 
I  am  afraid  not.  I  believe  that  scheme  was  largely 
objected  to  in  Convocation  on  that  account. 

1122.  Is  it  usual  to  have  further  guarantees,  definite 
standards,  for  instance,  required  for  the  different  divi- 
sions, or  for  a  pass  standard? — There  are  identical 
standards  for  the  University  of  London. 

1123.  And  to  secure  identity  where  the  examinations 
differ,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  standard  of 
marks,  or  some  identity  of  syllabus  ?— It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would. 

1121.  You  apprehend,  I  think,  some  danger  of  the 
lowering  of  degrees  by  the  action  of  the  Gresham 
University  Charter.  Would  the  lowering  of  the  medical 
degree  affect  the  standard  of  other  Universities? — I 
should  think  it  must  do  so. 

1125.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  University  of 
London  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  side  by  side  with 
the  Gresham  University  admitting  a  lower  standard  ?— 
That  is  problematical.  I  should  think  it  might,  but 
it  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  its  graduates. 

1126.  Do  you  think  the  existing  standards  for  the 
M.D.  degree  differ  at  all  widely  from  the  tests  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  examination? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  do. 

1127.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  public  makes 
any  distinction  between  the  values  of  different  M.D. 
degrees,  I  mean  degrees  obtained  at  different  Univer- 
sities ? — Not  much,  but  I  think  there  is  more  discrimi- 
nation than  there  was. 

1128.  Do  you  think  then  there  would  be  a  tendency 
on  the  whole  to  seek  the  lower  degree,  or  do  you  think 
this  discrimination  would  suffice  to  prevent  that  danger  ? 
— I  think  the  discrimination  would  be  inadequate  to 
meet  that  danger.  A  large  section  of  the  public  no 
doubt  think  that  "  M.D.:'  connotes  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  all  cases. 

1129.  A  lower  Gresham  degree  then  in  that  case 
would  tend  to  act  on  the  Victoria,  Edinburgh.  Glasgow, 
and  such  other  degrees  ? — It  must  a  fl  eet  the  whole 
market  of  degrees,  I  should  think. 

1130.  You  were  asked  about  the  teaching  of  the 
medical  schools ;  whether  at  the  different  medical 
schools  constituted  as  colleges  there  was  efficient 
teaching  throughout.  I  think  your  reply  was  that  the 
medical  teachers  were  in  the  first  rank  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equally 
true  to  say  that  the  scientific  teaching  in  each  of  (hose 
schools  is  efficient,  or  are  you  laying  stress  on  the 
word  "  medical  "  ? — I  laid  stress  on  the  word  ''medi- 
cal," and  I  did  so  intentionally,  because  in  some  of 
the  smaller  schools,  and  in  those  which  have  recently 
introduced  a  scientific  side,  I  think  it  would  not  lie 
unfair  to  say  that  the  science  teaching  is  not  all  of  the 
same  standard. 

1131.  Could  all  at  present  give  fully  the  efficient 
teaching  in  the  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  of  the 
London  M.D.  ? — I  speak  without  full  information,  but 
I  should  imagine  that  the  laboratory  accommodation  is 
restricted  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools. 

1132.  In  such  schools  would  it  tend  to  create  any 
dissatisfaction  to  exclude  or  minimise  the  importance  of 
such  subjects  in  the  London  M.D.  degree? — I  think  it 
might  tend  in  that  direction. 

1133.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understood  you  not  to  dis- 
approve, but  rather  to  approve  the  practice  of  appointing 
teachers  as  examiners  ? — It  seems  to  me  inevitable. 

1134.  You  gave  one  list  comprising  teachers  at  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  whole  of  the  examiners  in  the  1891-92  Calendar  of 
the  London  University,  and  I  find  that  there  are  52 
examiners ;  that  26  at  least,  are  teachers  ;  and  I  think 
another  two  may  be  added  though  not  so  described, 
making  28  or  26  at  least.  That  would  be  half  of  the 
whole  number  ? — Yes. 


1135.  How  under  these  circumstances,  do  you 
guarantee  that  the  persons  attending  the  teaching  of 
those  examiners  will  be  in  no  better  position  than  the 
others  ? — I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  it  with 
scientific  precision,  but  it  is  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  a  teacher  favourably  considering  the  claims  of 
his  own  students  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  believe  that 
the  danger  of  the  teacher  examiner  system  would  be 
that  it  would  emphasise  the  danger  that  we  apprehend, 
and  which  we  desire  so  make  exceptional,  and  to  exclude 
as  far  as  possible. 

1136.  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  give  anything  like 
an  absolute  guarantee  that  there  should  be  no  advantage 
obtained  by  one  student  over  another,  in  respect  of  his 
having  attended  the  course  of  instruction  given  by  an 
examiner  ? — It  arises  out  of  the  inevitability  of  an 
examiner  being  a  teacher  that  scientific  precision  in  such 
a  respect  cannot  be  guaranteed,  but  it  is  the  desire  of 
Convocation  not  to  encourage  that. 

1137.  Still  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it  ? — I  may  mention 
that  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the  practice  is, 
when  a  student  presents  himself  for  examination  to  an 
examiner  who  has  been  his  teacher  for  the  examiner 
under  those  circumstances  to  hand  him  over  to  the  other 
examiner  who  is  sitting  with  him. 

1138.  That  would  be  with  respect  to  viva  voce  ex- 
aminations ? — Certainly,  and  with  regard  to  the  written 
examination  papers,  except  by  idendification  of  the 
handwriting,  it  would  not  be  known  whose  paper  any 
particular  one  was. 

1139.  The  same  rule  applies  I  believe  with  respect  to 
viva,  voce  examinations  at  Oxford  ? — No  doubt  it  is  a 
good  rule. 

1140.  But  with  respect  to  the  papers  it  would  be 
impossible  to  adopt  any  such  system  as  that.  You 
could  not  have  a  paper  absolutely  set  by  somebody  who 
was  not  a  teacher  of  the  candidate? — It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  practice  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  might  be 
more  closely  followed  by  the  University  of  London,  if 
there  were  more  than  two  examiners  in  any  particular 
case. 

1141.  Then  your  plan  would  invove  the  multiplication 
of  examiners  ? — That  I  only  suggest  by  the  way,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  a  feasible  plan. 

1142.  But  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  if 
examinations  were  conducted  as  far  as  writing  is  con- 
cerned by  numbers,  and  not  by  names  ? — Of  course  they 
are  conducted  by  numbers. 

1143.  How  then  would  you  secure  that  the  candidate 
shad  not  have  a  paper  set  by  his  teacher  ? — Because  in 
the  schedule  given  to  the  examiners  by  the  Senate  each 
examiner  is  made  responsible  for  all  the  questions,  and 
I  believe  that  the  paper  being  used  in  the  examination 
is  communicated  either  to  a  Standing  Committee  or  to 
some  representative  upon  the  Senate  to  pass  the  paper 
in  the  first  instance. 

1144.  That  does  not  meet  my  point.  My  difficulty  is 
how  are  you  to  secure  that  the  paper  which  shall  have 
the  flavour  of  the  instruction  in  it  shall  not  be  taken  by 
the  student  of  the  examiner  who  sets  it  ? — I  suppose 
one  must  trust  largely  to  the  good  sense  of  the  examiner 
and  the  good  sense  with  which  the  Senate  chooses  its 
examiners. 

1145.  It  would  turn  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Univer- 
sity examiner,  but  you  cannot  secure  that  there  should 
be  no  such  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  ? — 
You  cannot  guarantee  it  with  scientific  precision,  I 
admit. 

1146.  Or  anything  approaching  scientific  precision  ? — 
I  believe  largely  the  examinations  conducted  at  the 
University  of  London  are  impersonal. 

1147.  You  have  examined  for  the  London  University 
I  daresay  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1148.  But  no  doubt  you  have  examined  for  other 
bodies  ? — I  have  examined  in  connexion  with  my  teaching 
at  the  medical  school. 

1149.  You  would  not  be  surprised,  I  suppose,  to  find 
that  a  book  might  determine  the  course  of  the  answers 
of  a  student  ? — No  doubt  that  might  be  so.  It  would 
be  less  likely  in  the  Faculty  with  which  I  have  more 
particular  acquaintance. 

1150.  Less  likely  in  medicine  than  in  some  others  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

1151.  You  woxild  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  that 
was  the  case  in  other  examinations  ? — No  doubt  there  are 
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examiners  with  strong  individualities  and  those  may  to 
some  extent,  be  reflected  in  their  questions. 

1152.  I  am  speaking  of  text-books.  Supposing  a 
text-book  had  been  the  peculiar  study  of  a  candidate 
and  the  questions  were  put,  I  will  not  say  by  the  author 
of  the  text-book,  but  by  someone  who  thought  with  the 
author  of  the  text-book,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  use 
his  work,  would  not  that  be  in  favour  of  the  candidate  ? 
—It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  argument  for  an  impartial 
body  deciding  upon  sylabuses  rather  than  leaving  a 
teacher  to  determine  his  own  particular  view  of  the 
subject  which  he  teaches. 

1153.  The  case  I  have  put  would  exist,  would  it  not  ? 
A  student  might  get  as  much  advantage  out  of  the 
text-book  as  out  of  the  course  of  instruction  ?  —No doubt 
— possibly  more. 

1154.  He  would  get  as  much  advantage  in  the  exami- 
nation by  reason  of  the  text-book  being  made  the  basis 
of  the  examination,  or  to  a  considerable  extent  the  basis 
of  examination.  I  should  think  if  the  paper  largely 
reflected  a  particular  text-book  it  would  not  be  an 
examination  on  the  whole  of  the  subject  ? — It]  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  which  revises  the  papers  to 
correct  such  a  question  or  to  make  a  representation  to 
the  examiner. 

1155.  But  do  you  really  think  it  would  be  competent 
to  the  Senate  to  revise  papers  with  that  exactness  ? — I 
understand  that  such  is  the  practice ;  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  form  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

1156.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  fact  ? — I  have  been 
informed  so  by  the  officials  of  the  University. 

1157.  At  any  rate  there  are  these  two  elements  of 
difficulty :  that  you  cannot  prevent  the  candidate  from 
being  examined  by  his  teacher,  and  you  cannot  prevent 
the  candidate  from  being  examined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  him  greater  advantage  by  having  pursued  his 
course  out  of  a  particular  text-book  ?  You  can  get  rid 
of  neither  element  of  difficulty? — No,  but  as  far  as 
possible  we  endeavour  to  exclude  them  and  to  avoid 
that  possibility. 

1158.  I  mean  you  desire  that  it  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  excluded  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  desire,  and  I 
believe  the  practice  largely  secures  the  effect  of  the 
desire. 

1159.  You  desire,  1  suppose,  also  that  the  teachers 
should  have  influence  upon  the  curricula,  not  merely 
that  they  should  be  examiners?— I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  most  essential  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Boards  of  Studies,  or  whatever  body  of  that  character  is 
constituted. 

1160.  So  that  the  teachers  determining  the  curricula 
and  the  teachers  conducting  the  examinations  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  altogether  exclude  their 
influence  in  examinations  ? — I  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  persoual  influence  and  the  collective  influence  ; 
I  should  think  the  collective  influence  in  determining 
the  curriculum  would  be  valuable,  but  the  personal 
influence  in  conducting  the  examinations  should  be 
excluded  as  far  as  possible. 

1161.  You  speak  of  a  collective  influence.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  curricula  are  usually  settled  by  very  few  or, 
perhaps,  only  by  one  person  peculiarly  fitted  for  it — a 
master  of  the  subject? — I  am  afraid  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  you  speak  with  more  authority  on  that 
subject  than  I  could. 

1162.  Now  a  question  as  to  Matriculation.  You 
referred  to  that  as  a  test.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
matriculation  examination  is  largely  resorted  to  as  a 
leaving  examination  for  schools  ? — No  doubt. 

1163.  And  performs  a  most  valuable  function  in  that 
respect  r — I  think  so. 

1164.  So  that  the  number  of  those  who  go  up  for 
Matriculation  and  pass  the  Matriculation  bears  no  pro- 
portion at  all  to  those  who  go  afterwards  for  the  degree  ? 
— The  portion  of  those  who  matriculate,  no  doubt,  bears 
a  ratio  to  those  who  subsequently  proceed,  but  there 
is  a  large  portion  who  are  satisfied  with  the  Matricu- 
lation as  the  terminal  examination. 

1165.  A  very  large  proportion  perhaps  ? — I  have  not 
the  numbers  clear  in  my  mind. 

1166.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that,  as  representing  Convocation,  you  think  it  quite 
practicable  to  modify  the  present  plan  of  the  University 
of  London  to  one  adapted  to  the  present  wants  ? — I 


believe  so,  and  I  think  the  scheme  I  have  indicated,  W.  J.  Collins, 

No.  15  in  the  Appendix,  shows  an  approximation  to  Esq.,  M.D., 

that.  M.S.,  B.Sc, 

F.B.C.S. 

1167.  You  cannot  reconcile  it  in  any  way  which  is   

practicable  you  think  with  the  scheme  propounded  by  9  June  1892. 

the  Senate  ? — The  scheme  I  have  just  mentioned  was   

one  prepared  by  the  Senate  anterior  to  the  last  Com- 
mission. 

1168.  But  there  is  a  scheme  by  the  Senate,  is  there 
not  ? — Which  took  form  in  the  last  Charter  ? 

1169.  Yes,  and  a  scheme  by  Convocation? — There 
is  no  scheme  by  Convocation  subsequent  to  the  report 
of  the  last  Boyal  Commission. 

1170.  But  there  is  a  scheme  by  Convocation  ? — Yes, 
that  of  1886. 

1171.  And  the  scheme  of  Convocation  and  the  scheme 
of  the  Senate  you  consider  irreconcileable  ? — No,  I 
should  not  think  so.  I  believe  if  Convocation  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole  situation  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  Charter  to  it  on  the  12th 
of  May  1891  there  would  have  been  very  good  hope  of 
a  compromise  being  arrived  at  between  the  Senate  and 
Convocation. 

1172.  But  the  other  scheme  fell  through  practically 
on  the  ground  of  the  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
Convocation,  did  it  not  ? — It  did. 

1173.  And  you  think  if  circumstances  had  been  more 
favourable  that  difficulty  might  have  been  got  over  ? — 
I  believe  it  was  possible. 

1174.  And  if  that  difficulty  had  been  got  over  practi- 
cally then  the  reconstitution,  if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression,  of  the  London  University  would  have  been 
secured? — Yes. 

1175.  Do  you  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  many 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
London  University  are  objections  rather  against  its 
administration  than  its  construction  ? — I  believe  they 
are,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  ground  of  complaint  to 
some  extent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 

1176.  If  the  constitution  of  tlie  Senate  were  largely 
modified,  that  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction,  you  would  say  ? — We  all  agree  to  that  in 
Convocation,  I  believe. 

1177.  And  you  further  agree  that  by  the  constitution 
of  Intermediate  Boards  or  Faculties  there  would  be  a 
further  advance  made  ? — Yes. 

1178.  You  think  that  if  those  two  steps  could  be  taken 
the  University  would  go  a  very  long  way  to  meet  the 
present  demand  ? —  I  believe  so. 

1179.  Now  there  is  great  jealousy  in  Convocation,  as 
you  have  expressed  it,  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
medical  examinations  ? — There  is,  undoubtedly. 

1180.  It  may  be  said  that  all  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  progress  of  our  profession  would  be 
most  anxious  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  examina- 
tions ? — Presuming  that  would  be  the  only  interest,  I 
should  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes. 

1181.  It  is  not  the  only  interest  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  always. 

1182.  But  where  interests  clash,  would  not  you  make 
that  interest  practically  supreme  ? — I  hope  I  am  not 
presuming  in  saying  that  I  should  endeavour  to  do  so. 

1183.  At  all  events  we  are  agreed  upon  that  point  ?•— 
I  think  so. 

1184.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  in 
any  way  to  take  the  present  system  of  examination  at 
the  London  University,  and  even  to  raise  it  and  con- 
stitute that  an  Honours  Examination,  and  then  to  have 
something  less  which  might  be  a  Pass  Examination, 
putting  it  somewhat  on  the  lines,  for  instance,  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  other  matters  for  classes  and  the  Pass 
Examination  ? — That  proposal  took  form  in  one  scheme 
prepared  by  the  Senate,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
was  not  a  proposal  which  appeared  to  commend  itself 
either  to  committees  or  to  Convocation  in  general. 

1185.  Let  us  assume  that  all  of  us  interested  in  the 
London  University  would  be  sorry  for  it,  but  would  not 
the  constitution  of  another  University  be  the  graver  of 
two  evils.  Looking  at  it  from  our  point  of  view  as 
members  of  Convocation,  would  it  not  be  a  less  evil 
than  the  other  ?  —It  is  quite  possible  to  take  that  view, 
but  I  think  one  must  remember  that  that  would  tend  to 
upset  what  I  have  termed  the  symmetry  of  the  Medical 
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W.  J.  Collins,  Faculty  with  the  other  Faculties.    The  M.B.  Examina- 
Esq.,  M.D.,     tion  as  a  Pass  Examination  is  not  an  Honours  Exaniina- 
M.S.,  B.Sc,    tion.    There  is  the  Honours  Examination  in  addition  to 
F.R.S.C.  it. 

9  June  1892        1186.  Would  Convocation  go  as  far  as  to  say  :  "  We 

 '    had  rather  run  all  risks  for  the  University  and  see 

another  University  constituted  with  this  peril  that  some 
of  us  suppose  might  exist  of  a  lower  order  of  degree, 
than  accept  that  other  evil  ? — It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
large  number,  even  a  majority,  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
would  share  your  view  or  what  I  understand  to  be  your 
view,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Arts  and  Science 
graduates  who  might  look  with  jealousy  upon  any  such 
change. 

1187.  You  think  the  chief  opposition  would  come  to 
it  from  that  side  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  likely. 

1188.  Now  looking  at  the  matter  on  the  medical  side 
alone,  do  you  think  the  ordinary  examination  of  the 
London  University  are  equal  now  to  what  they  were  P — 
I  think  the  examination  papers  of  recent  years  differ- 
some  what  from  those  of  earlier  years. 

1189.  And  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  earlier  years 
in  the  resjoect  of  greater  laxity  ? — I  should  say  that  the 
questions  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  reasoned  than  the 
earlier  questions. 

1190.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  saying,  that  looking 
back  at  former  papers  and  former  examinations,  the 
present  examinations  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of 
the  former  ones  ? — I  am  afraid,  perhaps  owing  to  my 
having  graduated  relatively  recently,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  institute  a  just  comparison  in  that  respect. 

1191.  The  place  of  teacher  in  a  University  should  not 
be  one  of  supremacy  you  say  ? — Not  as  regards  executive 
or  administrative  functions. 

1192.  But  would  you  rather  have  a  body  controlling 
the  teachers,  and  under  which  they  work,  than  a 
University  itself  in  which  the  teachers  are  the  govern- 
ing body  ? — That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  opinion  of 
which  Convocation  has  arrived,  and  at  which  impartial 
thinkers  like  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  others  have  also 
arrived. 

1193.  You  think  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  40 
years  ago,  still  holds  good  in  that  respect  ? — Refreshing 
my  memory  with  some  of  his  articles,  I  have  found  a 
good  deal  which  seems  to  help  us  in  the  solution  of  this 
question. 

1194.  You  are  thoroughly  in  favour  of  teachers 
conducting  the  examinations  ? — It  seems  to  me  it  must 
be  the  case. 

1195.  Men  who  are  or  have  been  teachers,  are  of 
course  more  qualified  to  be  examiners  than  others  ? — 
Necessarily. 

1196.  Then  you  might  say  that  if  a  man  had  not  been 
a  teacher,  he  was  thereby  but  ill  quahfied  to  be  an 
examiner  ? — No  doubt. 

1197.  But  it  would  not  do  to  say  that  a  man  must  be 
actually  in  active  teaching  at  the  time  in  order  to  be  a 
good  examiner.  If  a  man  had  taught  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  passed  on  to  be  an  examiner,  resigning 
bis  teaching,  that  would  not  disqualify  him  for  exami- 
nership  ? — No  ;  I  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Busk  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  the  period  which  was  not  a  relatively  early  period  in 
a  teacher's  career,  and  which  might  be  a  relatively  late 
period  in  his  life  at  which  he  would  be  likely  to  be  a 
competent  examiner. 

1198.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that 
a  teacher  should  examine  his  own  pupils  ? — Very  dif- 
ferent indeed. 

1199.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Convocation  had 
expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  a  definite  resolution,  but  I  am  sure 
it  was  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  Convocation  to 
throw  out  the  scheme  of  the  Senate. 

1200.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  Convocation  is  opposed 
to  the  principle  that  teachers  should  examine  their  own 
men  ?— I  believe  so.  It  has  been  largely  reared  upon 
the  opposite  principle,  and  it  believes  in  it. 

1201.  I  suppose,  I  may  assume  that  Convocation  has 
amongst  its  numbers  many  teachers  and  examiners  of 
the  highest  authority  and  experience  ? — No  doubt  that 
is  perfectly  true. 

1202.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  objections 
what  advantages  shovdd  you  put  to  the  plan  of  the 
teacher  examining  his  own  pupils  ? — I  have  heard  the 


advantages  enumerated,  but  I  am  afraid  they  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  my  view.  The  chief  advantage 
that  I  have  heard  urged  is  the  increased  opportunity 
for  encouraging  originality  in  the  students  and  for 
permitting  original  teaching  in  the  teacher. 

1203.  But  do  you  estimate  original  teaching  and  origi- 
nality in  the  student  as  qualities  of  the  first  importance  P 
— -I  think  the  first  duty  is  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  current  knowledge  before  he  embarks  upon  the 
original. 

1204.  A  teacher,  I  suppose,  might  be  original  in  his 
method  with  advantage,  but  it  would  be  rather  hazardous 
if  he  were  original  in  his  subject  ?  -  I  should  think  so. 

1205.  The  knowledge  which  is  current  and  which  is 
generally  accepted  would  be  the  safest  knowledge  for 
the  student  ? — In  his  earlier  career  no  doubt. 

1206.  But  there  is  an  advantage  which  has  been 
spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  subject.  It 
is  said  that  some  subjects  are  of  such  wide  scope  that 
the  student  can  only  learn  part  of  them,  and  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  the  examiner  should  not  hit  upon 
that  part  which  has  been  taught.  That  would  only 
apply  to  some  subjects  ? — That  is  all. 

1207.  It  would  not  apply  to  subjects  in  our  profession  ? 
— Hardly  at  all.  t 

1208.  We  should  take  it  that  the  great  subjects  which 
are  taught  and  examined  upon,  are  subjects  a  general 
knowledge  of  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  ? — And 
that  view  increases  in  importance  in  that  the  examina-  ^ 
tions  result  in  a  qualification  to  practice  as  well  as  in  a 
University  degree. 

1209.  And  in  certain  exceptional  cases  where  the  scope 
of  the  subject  was  too  wide  for  the  teacher  and  examiner 
the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  syllabus,  as  it  some- 
times is  p — No  doubt,  or  by  specifying  definite  work,  as 
in  the  Classics. 

1210.  And  further.  In  the  great  majority  of  our 
examinations — the  conjoint  examination  and  others — is 
it  not  the  case  that  a  choice  of  questions  is  given  to  the 
student? — That  is  done  more  frequently  now  than 
formerly. 

1211.  A  man  is  not  called  upon  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion in  order  to  pass,  but  some  six  questions  are  set 
and  four  only  require  to  be  answered,  so  that  a  student 
is  not  ill-used  in  that  way  ? — I  have  heard  very  little  of 
complaint  from  students  on  that  ground. 

1212.  I  presume  you  see  many  objections  to  the 
plan  of  the  teacher  examining  his  own  men?— It  seems 
to  me  to  be  altogether  an  objectionable  plan.  I  have 
been  most  familiar  with  our  University  system.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  successful,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  altered  in  that  direction. 

1213.  Do  you  think  any  single  teacher  could  teach 
all  that  a  student  should  learn  ? — Most  undoubtedly 
not. 

1214.  And  do  you  think  any  teacher  so  infallible  that 
a  student  should  think  that  all  that  he  says  is  absolutely 
right  P — Certainly  not. 

1215.  Reducing  the  matter  to  a  practical  form,  no 
man  I  suppose  on  the  medical  side  is  taught  by  a  single 
teacher  in  anything,  is  he  ? — Never. 

1216.  All  the  great  subjects,  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine,  and  surgery,  are  taught  by  several  teachers  ? 
— No  doubt  ;  and  students  are  frequently  well  capable 
of  discriminating  themselves  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  teacher  of  any  particular  subjects. 

1217.  But  it  would  be  really  in  a  measure  impracti- 
cable for  each  teacher  to  examine  his  own  men  on  the 
medical  side  ? — Precisely.  The  teacher  examiner  system 
must  fail  on  the  medical  side  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

1218.  You  were  asked  a  question  just  now  about  the 
flavour  which  books  might  give,  but  in  some  of  our 
subjects  there  is  a  better  way  of  learning  than  from 
books  ? — No  doubt  there  is  in  subjects  with  which  our 
Faculty  is  familar. 

1219.  Anatomy  could  be  learnt  in  a  better  way  than 
from  bcoks  ? — My  experience  in  the  dissecting  room 
teaches  me  so. 

1220.  Medicine  and  surgery  can  be  learned  in  a  better 
way  than  from  books  ? — No  doubt. 

1221.  Or  from  teachers  except  as  guides  ? — No  doubt. 

1222.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  plan  of  a  teacher 
examining  his  own  men  in  our  branches  of  kuowledge 
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would  tend  very  much  to  narrow  the  conception  of  the 
subject  ? — That  is  my  fear. 

1223.  Surgery  as  taught  and  practised  in  London 
may  be  said  to  be  a  wider  thing  than  any  single  man 
teaches  or  practices  ? — I  am  sure  of  it.  The  practice  in 
different  medical  schools  differs  so  considerably.  That 
enforces  the  argument. 

1224.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  to  get 
those  different  views,  is  it  not?— I  think  he  should 
try  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  teaching  of  different 
teachers  on  the  same  subjects. 

1225.  These  examinations  which  are  called  Pass  Exa- 
minations are  very  different  things  from  those  which 
are  held  in  schools  as  supplemental  to  teaching  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, a  totally  different  thing. 

1226.  Those  examinations  in  schools  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  testing  whether  a  man  has  duly  profited  by  his 
teacher's  work  ? — They  are  necessarily  partial  and  limited 
examinations. 

1227.  But  what  you  want  in  the  Pass  Examination  is 
something  very  much  larger  than  that  ?— Certainly. 

1228.  Even  if  it  were  practicable  in  onr  profession 
that  a  teacher  should  examine  his  own  men,  would  not 
that  involve  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  inequality 
in  the  examinations  ? — I  should  have  thought  the  plan 
would  have  been  objectionable  to  many  medical 
teachers. 

1229.  But  would  it  not  necessarily  involve  a  great 
deal  of  inequality,  would  not  the  examinations  of 
necessity  be  very  unequal  ? — No  doubt,  that  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  objections  to  the  plan. 

1230.  It  is  said  that  this  might  be  counteracted  to 
some  extent  by  an  outside  examiner,  but  in  proportion 
as  the  influence  of  the  teacher  was  great  so  would  the 
objection  prevail  ? — No  doubt,  and  I  should  think  the 
tendency  would  be  for  the  influence  of  the  teacher  to  be 
great. 

1231.  And,  therefore,  the  less  influence  the  teacher  had 
in  it  the  better  ? — In  that  matter  no  doubt. 

1232.  And  would  not  there  be  a  tendency  of  students 
to  seek  education  less  worthy  of  them,  perhaps  where 
teaching  was  lowest  and  the  examinations  easiest  ? — I 
think  that  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister's 
evidence  before  the  last  Commission.  He  said  that  at 
Glasgow  he  had  reason  to  think  that  if  he  had  not  been 
the  examiner  as  well  as  the  teacher,  his  class  would  not 
have  been  so  large  as  it  was. 

1233.  I  presume  a  teacher  should  have  other  qualities 
for  attracting  his  class  than  the  fact  that  afterwards  he 
becomes  the  examiner  of  the  men  whom  he  has  taught  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  sorry  reason  if  that 
were  the  only  one. 

1234.  You  were  just  now  asked  about  the  identity  of 
the  standard  of  examinations.  I  suppose  nothing  could 
make  the  difficulty  of  identity  greater  than  allowing  each 
man  to  be  examined  by  his  own  teacher  ? — It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  perfect  negation  of  identity. 

1235.  In  fact  in  our  profession,  would  you  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  method  would  be  really  impracticable,  at 
least  without  subverting  the  whole  method  of  teaching 
at  the  present  time  ? — Impracticable  and  most  objection- 
able I  should  think. 

1236.  Now  I  should  like  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
points.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  some  miscon- 
ception in  the  answers  you  gave  to  Mr.  Anstie  ;  in  viva 
voce  examination  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
examiners  it  is  quite  easy  to  avoid  a  man  examining  his 
own  pupils  ?  —It  is  done  at  every  examination  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

1237.  It  is  done  at  the  conjoint  examination  of  the 
two  colleges,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1238.  And  if  one  thought  it  advisable  it  is  j>erfectly 
practicable  to  prevent  a  man  reading  the  papers  of  his 
own  pupils  ? — Providing  some  third  party  has  the 
arrangement  of  the  papers,  no  doubt  it  is. 

1239.  For  instance,  at  the  conjoint  examination  the 
examiners  to  whom  the  papers  go  and  to  whom  the 
students  go  for  viva  voce  are  arranged  by  the  secretary, 
are  they  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

1240.  Quite  independent  of  the  examiners,  and  the 
secretary  takes  care  to  carry  out  that  principle,  that 
students  are  not  sent  to  their  own  teachers  in  order  to 
avoid  what  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  objection.  But 


the  principle  in  the  case  of  the  papers  is  not  so  rigidly  w  j  Collins 
carried  out  because  the  students'  names  are  not  sent    Esq.,  M.D., ' 
with  the  papers  but  only  their  numbers  ;  the  numbers    M.S.,  B.Sc. 
identifying  the  names  being  known  to  the  secretary,  but  F.R.C.S. 

not  known  to  the  examiners,  so  that  when  an  examiner   

reads  a  paper  of  one  of  his  own  pupils  he  does  not    9  June  1892. 

necessarily  recognise  it  ?  —  Quite  so.     I  believe  the   

College  of  Surgeons  is  quite  at  one  with  the  University 
of  London  in  desiring  that  impersonal  character  of  the 
examination. 

1241.  Although  it  is  quite  true  that  a  man  does 
acquire  a  different  style  of  knowledge  according  to  the 
hospital  or  school  at  which  he  has  been  educated, 
that  is  not  such  an  overbearing  thing  as  to  make  the 
identity  of  the  paper  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
examiner? — It  would  verge  upon  eccentricity  if  it 
were. 

1242.  If  it  were  considered  necessary,  if  examiners 
could  be  so  little  trusted  as  that,  the  difficulty  might  be 
got  over  by  even  the  papers  not  being  sent  to  certain 
examiners  ;  but  because  the  name  of  the  student  is  not 
sent  with  tho  paper  that  is  not  so  rigidly  enforced  as  in 
the  viva  voce  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  might  be 
practicable. 

1243.  At  the  London  University  the  number  of 
examiners  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the  conjoint 
examination  ? — That  is  so ;  they  are  limited  to  two  to 
each  subject. 

1244.  But,  speaking  for  the  medical  side  in  the 
examination  there,  even  there,  the  teacher  avoids  as 
much  as  possible,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a  teacher, 
examining  his  own  men  ? — -I  can  remember  in  the  viva 
voce  for  the  M.B.  degree  myself  being  handed  over  to 
the  other  examiner,  because  one  of  the  examiners  was 
my  teacher. 

1245.  But  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
examiners  the  thiug  is  much  more  easily  worked? — 
Just  so. 

1246.  But  beyond  all  these  questions  relating  to  the 
examiner  and  the  teacher,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  more 
satisfactory  thing  for  the  public  when  a  man  has  a 
diploma  which  is  granted  on  an  examination  by  an 
independent  examiner,  and  not  by  his  own  teacher  ? — - 
I  believe  the  public  would  probably  distrust  a  degree 
in  which  the  educator  was  also  the  examiner. 

1247.  At  all  events  both  in  the  profession  and  by 
the  public  it  is  more  satisfactory  that  the  diploma 
should  be  given  after  a  totally  independent  examina- 
tion ? — Quite  so. 

1248.  And  there  is  not  really  in  our  subject  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  conducting  an  examination  by  a 
totally  independent  man  P — The  practice  at  the  colleges 
proves  that. 

1249.  A  man  must  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  anatomy  who  could  not  undergo  an  examination  in 
anatomy  by  an  independent  teacher  ? — I  should  think 
he  deserved  to  be  plucked. 

1250.  And  would  it  not  be  true  of  physiology  ? — 
Certainly. 

1251.  What  would  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery  be  worth  if  a  man  complained,  because  he  had 
been  examined  by  an  independent  physician  and 
surgeon,  he  had  suffered  in  answering  the  questions  ?— It 
would  reflect  very  badly  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
particular  professor. 

1252.  So  that  the  principle  which  has  always  been 
upheld  in  our  profession  in  different  degrees  at  different 
places,  but  most  strongly  perhaps  at  the  two  colleges, 
has  been  the  principle  that  teachers  should  not 
examine  their  own  men  ? — No  doubt,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  right  one,  and  so  does  Convocation. 

1253.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  One  word  as  to  Sir  George 
Young's  per  saltum  speech.  Are  you  not  doing  him 
rather  an  injustice  in  saying  that  the  intention  of  the 
speech  might  have  related  to  the  M.D.  degree  P  Has  it 
not  been  stated  by  Sir  George  Young  himself  that  he 
referred  specially  to  the  M.B.  degree  or  the  intermediary 
degree,  and  not  to  the  M.D.  ? — I  know  there  was  some 
correspondence  in  consequence  of  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  statement,  but  I  did  not  gather  that 
there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Young  to 
insist  upon  an  additional  medical  examination  in  those 
who  had  the  licenses  of  the  Corporations  before  they 
proceeded  to  M.D, 
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gresham  university  commission: 


W.  J.  Collins,      1254.  Bnt  he  distinctly  disclaimed  that  the  speech 

Esq.,  M.D.,  related  to  the  ultimate  or  M.D.  degree  at  all,  did  he 

M.S.,  B.Sc,  not  p — i  read  the  letter  to  which  you  refer,  but  I  did 

F.B.C.S.  not  gather  that  it  largely  altered  the  position. 

9  June  1892.       1255.  And  Mr.  Erichsen  likewise  ?— They  both  wrote 
  to  the  "  Times,"  I  think,  and  to  the  two  medical  papers. 

1256.  One  word  in  passing  as  to  the  degrees.  You 
apprehend  that  these  degrees  are  likely  to  be  unduly 
lowered.  Tnese  papers  that  you  have  handed  in  con- 
tain, I  see,  58  degrees  of  the  Victoria  University  of  the 
M.B.  and  only  two  of  the  M.D.'s.  Does  that  give  you 
any  reason  to  anticipate  on  the  part  of  the  Victoria 
University  such  a  lowering  of  degrees  as  you  anticipate 
might  happen  from  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gresham  ? — I  do  not  see  that  those  figures  furnish  an 
argument  either  way,  but  as  Professor  Stirling  is  here 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  you. 

1257.  Does  that  lead  you  to  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  such  a  lowering  of  degrees  on  the  part  of  the  Victoria 
University  ? — I  believe  the  standard  is  not  as  high  as 
that  of  the  University  of  London,  but  I  believe  it  is 
quite  as  high  as  some  other  English  Universities. 

1258.  Now,  as  to  the  scheme  in  Appendix  No.  15, 
that  scheme  is  one  which  provides  for  associated  col- 
leges to  be  selected  from  the  colleges  and  teaching 
institutions  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?— It 
does. 

1259.  It  is  practically  for  leaving  the  London  Univer- 
sity as  the  only  University  itself,  and  associating  with 
it  the  colleges  or  teaching  institutions  in  and  out  of 
London  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Do  you 
consider  that  an  extension  of  the  Gresham  Charter  or 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  local  limit  laid  down  in 
the  Gresham  Charter?— It  was,  of  course,  altogether 
anterior  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  but  it  was  an  extension 
of  a  previous  scheme  of  the  Senate  in  which  the  colleges 
were  limited  to  London. 

1260.  I  understood  you  to  recommend  that  as  the 
nearest  recommendation  to  a  general  scheme  which  you 
had  ?  That  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Senate  and  Convocation  had  arrived  at. 

1261.  Of  course  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Gresham  Charter  there  is  a  distinct  local 
district  specified.  It  is  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  p— That  is  so. 

1262.  Ami  there  is  also  a  very  strong  expression  in 
the  report  of  the  old  Commissioners.  But  would  you 
regard  going  outside  the  district  so  as  to  include  the 
associated  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom  as  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  this  Charter  which  may  be  considered 
as  one  local  in  its  nature  and  in  its  character  ? — I  am 
sure  Convocation  attaches  great  importance  to  giving 
equal  facilities  to  provincial  schools  from  whom  it  has 
received,  certainly  of  recent  years,  the  larger  proportion 
of  its  graduates. 

1263.  And  it  would  not  be  prepared  to  throw  over 
those  provincial  schools  for  the  sake  of  a  local  University 
for  London  ?— Certainly  not,  if  it  would  infringe  the 
present  openness  of  i  ts  character  to  the  provincials. 

(Witneet)  Mighi  I  supplement  the  answer  which  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Palmer  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Ericnsen 
had  written  to  the  "British  Medical  Journal."  It 
appears,  in  a  letter  of  October  17th,  1891.    Mr.  Erichsen 

said:  " The  examination  for  the  M.D.  degree  of  the 

"  Albert  University  will  doubtless  be  of  a  purely  prac- 
"  tical  and  clinical  character,  such  as  should  present 
* '  no  serious  difficulties  to  a  London  diplomate.  As  the 
"  candidate  for  the  M.D.  degree  of  the  Albert  Univer- 
"  sity  must  hold  a  registrable  qualification,  it  may 
' '  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  has  already  been  examined 
"  in  the  more  elementary  subjects  of  medical  education, 
' '  and  further  examination  on  these  subjects  might,  in 
' '  some  cases  at  least,  be  dispensed  with,  as,  for  instance, 
"  in  that  of  the  holder  of  the  M.E.C.S.  and  L.E.C.P. 
"  diplomas,  such  qualifications  being  considered  equi- 
"  valent  to  an  M.B.  degree  ;  the  holder  of  them,  as  Sir 
"  George  Young  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  address 
"  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  might  at  once  be  allowed 
"  to  proceed  to  the  examination  for  the  M.D.  degree  ; 
"  but  these  and  similar  questions  will  have  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  and  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  new  Uni- 
"  \ersity.  I  can  but  express  an  unofficial  opinion."  I 
mention  that  as  bearing  out  what  I  said,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  the  view  of  those  who  were  promoting  the  Gresham 


University  that  the  M.E.C.S.  and  the  L.E.C.P.  diplomas 
might  practically  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
M.B.  degree. 

1264.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  suppose  one  of  the 
great  points  we  have  seriousiy  to  consider  is  the  com- 
plaint arising  out  of  the  fact  that  although  there  are  a 
larger  number  cf  medical  students  in  London  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world,  and  although  the  teaching 
in  London  is,  as  you  have  said,  so  highly  estimated,  yet 
that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  for  medical  students  to 
obtain  a  degree  in  London  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world  ? — Bearing  in  mind,  as  I  have  shown,  that 
London  University  gives  more  medical  degrees  than 
any  other  English  University,  no  doubt  what  you  say 
has  been  largely  the  cause  of  the  complaint  that  has 
arisen. 

1265.  Because  although  the  London  University  gives 
a  great  number  of  degrees,  yet  the  number  of  degrees 
given  is  small  in  proportion  with  the  number  of  medical 
students  ? — Jnst  so. 

1266.  As  compared  with  any  other  teaching  and  exa- 
mining place  in  the  world  ? — Yes,  I  daresay. 

1267.  I  think  that  is,  perhaps,  the  great  difficulty  we 
have  to  meet.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Convocation  of 
London  distinguishes  between  facilities  for  passing  and 
facilities  in  passing  ? — Just  so. 

1268.  That  it  would  not  propose  to  increase  the  faci- 
lities in  passing,  but  that  it  is  disposed  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  passing  ? — Yes. 

1269.  I  do  not  quite  understand  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  manner  they  propose  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  passing  ? — Some  facilities  have  already  been  given, 
namely,  of  permitting  candidates  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination  to  postpone  one  of  the  two  sub- 
jects, biology  or  chemistry  and  physics,  to  a  subsequent 
examination.  Another  concession,  which  only  obtains 
in  the  Medical  Faculty,  is  in  the  Intermediate  M.B. 
Examination  in  which  the  physiology  paper  may  be 
postponed  to  a  later  date.  Then,  again,  in  the  M.D. 
examination  there  used  to  be  an  examination  in  the 
elements  of  formal  logic  and  psychology.  That  has 
been  abrogated  in  favour  of  a  mental  physiology  paper. 
Lastly,  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  possible  to  rescind  the 
regulation  which  requires  two  years  to  elapse  between 
the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  Intermediate  M.B. , 
and  two  years  between  the  Intermediate  M.B.  and 
the  Final  M.B. ,  so  that  really  a  student  might  take  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  the  Intermediate  M.B.,  and  the 
M.  B.  Final  Examinations  at  any  time  convenient  to  him- 
self during  his  medical  curriculum. 

1270.  As  regards  the  Preliminary  Scientific  the  only 
point  on  which  the  concession  is  granted  is  on  scientific 
subjects  ? — It  is  exclusively  a  science  examination,  there 
is  no  concession  in  the  matter  of  Matriculation. 

1271.  Therefore  the  Matriculation  must  be  passed  at 
a  period  considerably  preceding  the  final  examination  ? 
— That  is  so  at  present. 

1 272.  They  would  not  allow,  but  would  debar  a  stu- 
dent who  had  been  for  some  time  in  London,  and  who 
during  his  course  felt  that  he  was  equal  to,  and  would  be 
glad  to  obtain,  the  degree  in  London  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  allowing  a  medical  student 
who  had  progressed  some  distance  in  his  career  to  go  in 
for  Matriculation  if  he  pleased. 

1273.  But  there  is  no  provision  of  that  kind  ? — He 
may  do  so  at  present,  but  still  he  has  the  five  years 
subsequently  to  keep.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  believe  Convocation  would  desire  to  see  removed, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  would  probably  acquiesce  in  that. 

1271.  If  that  bar  were  not  removed  it  is  no  concession 
at  all.  That  would  be  the  real  serious  bar  ? — I  quite 
agree  that  it  is  a  serious  bar. 

1275.  That  ought  to  be  removed  ? — I  think  so. 

1276.  But  further  than  that,  on  this  point  to  which 
you  have  alluded,  you  do  not  think  Convocation  would 
go  ? — I  do  not,  with  the  limitations  I  have  mentioned . 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Matriculation  of 
London  University  is  at  the  present  time  second  in 
popularity  of  the  several  Primary  Arts  Examinations 
which  must  be  passed  by  medical  students. 

1277.  But  supposing  a  medical  student  passes  a  Pri- 
mary Pass  Examination  elsewhere  then  would  he  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination 
at  a  later  period  ? — That,  I  think,  would  be  touching 
on  one  of  the  questions  on  which  Convocation  would  be 
sorry  to  see  any  alteration.  Matriculation  is  the  one 
portal  through  which  all  graduates  must  pass. 
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1278.  Quite  so  ;  I  was  not  suggesting  at  all  that  they 
might  not  pass  it,  but  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  it  at  a  later  period— that  there  should  not  be  the 
four  years,  necessarily  intervening,  because  that  debars 
a  large  number  of  students  from  going  to  the  London 
University  P — I  think  the  Senate  and  Convocation  would 
acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  that  difficulty,  but  not  in 
the  acceptance  of  other  Arts  Examination  instead  of  the 
Matriculation. 

1279.  The  standard  of  the  examinations  throughout 
you  feel  should  not  be  lowered  ?— That  is  my  view. 

1280.  With  regard  to  the  standard,  of  course  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  exact  identity  of  standard — 
that  is  an  impossibility  ?— That  I  have  already  admitted. 

1281.  The  examination  in  two  consecutive  hours  by 
the  same  man  is  not  identical  in  standard — it  cannot  be  ? 
— That  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

1282.  But  a  lowering  of  that  standard  you  would  not 
feel  should  be  permitted.  There  was  some  proposal,  I 
think  not  a  formal  suggestion  or  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate,  that  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
of  London  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  accepted  by  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes,  that  their  examination  in 
the  preliminary  science  should  be  accepted  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  lieu  of  our  Preliminary  Scientific. 

1283.  And  I  think  that  the  medical  examination 
should  be  accepted  in  part  by  the  London  University 
for  their  degree  ? — I  think  only  when  conducted  under  a 
Committee  which  was  partly  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Senate  and  partly  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colleges. 

1284.  Suppose  members  of  the  University  of  London 
to  be  present  or  suppose  persons  deputed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  ?— No  doubt  there  was  some  delega- 
tion of  powers  in  that  proposal. 

1285.  So  it  is  possible  that  some  compromise  in  that 
way  might  be  effected  ?— I  do  not  think  that  particular 
proposal  was  one  that  was  favoured  by  Convocation. 

1286.  Not  by  Convocation,  but  it  was  favoured,  I  think 
by  the  Senate  ? — It  was  part  of  the  Senate's  scheme. 

1287.  And  rejected  by  Convocation  ? — The  scheme  was. 

1288.  I  suppose  Convocation  is  rather  a  large  body  ? — 
Mr.  Busk  stated  last  time  that  it  consists  of  over  3,000 
members. 

1289.  And  I  suppose  decisions  by  a  large  body  are 
very  uncertain.  We  have  at  Cambridge  a  very  large 
body  on  the  Senate,  and  we  find  that  the  decisions  of  that 
body  are  very  liable  to  be  influenced  in  various  ways. 
Is  it  not  the  case  with  the  Convocation  of  London  that 
you  have  very  great  difficulty  in  relying  upon  any  plan 
being  passed  which  has  been  proposed  and  brought 
forward  by  the  thinking  members  of  the  University,  who 
have  taken  great  pains  and  trouble  in  preparing  a 
scheme  ?  Is  there  not  very  great  uncertainty  about  such 
a  scheme  whether  it  would  be  passed  by  Convocation  ? 

 There  has  been  no  inconsistency  in  Convocation  in 

any  large  matters  of  policy. 

1290.  No  inconsistency,  but  still  the  Senate  feel  that 
they  cannot  rely  upon  Convocation  passing  that  which 
they  have  recommended,  even  though  the  grounds  of 
recommendation  be  good  ? — I  think  that  shows  how 
desirable  it  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  have  consrdted 
Convocation  on  the  scheme  before  they  submitted  it  to 
them  for  acceptance  or  rejection  en  bloc. 

1291.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  medical 
examination  of  the  University  of  London  you  are  aware 
that  they  were  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Medical 
Council  ? — I  am. 

1292.  And  that  those  inspectors  did  not  report  quite 
so  favourably  ? — I  know  there  were  many  inaccuracies 
in  their  report. 

1293.  They  did  not  come  to  quite  so  favourable  a 
conclusion  respecting  the  examinations  as  we  find  here  p 
— Thair  report  was  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  a  memorandum  in  answer  to  it  was  prepared, 
which  showed,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  there  were 
maDy  inaccuracies  in  the  report. 

1,293a.  Still  there  was  a  report  from  those  in- 
spectors ;  they  are  inspectors  who  are  inspecting  exa- 
minations in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  was 
not  quite  so  favourable  to  the  University  of  London. 
They  thought  that  certain  alterations  ought  to  be 
made,  and  that  the  examination  was  not  quite  so 
complete  and  fair  a  test  of  men  as  it  should  be  ? — I 
remember  one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Committee  in 
question  was  that  the  Latin  in  the  prescriptions  at  the 


M.D.  was  very  bad,  considering  every  candidate  had 
passed  a  degree  in  Arts.  It  so  happened  that  in  that 
particular  year  not  one  of  the  candidates  had  passed  a 
degree  in  Arts.  That  was  one  inaccuracy,  and  there 
were  others. 

1294.  I  do  not  think  it  was  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
scription only  but  on  the  more  general  view  ? — The 
general  criticism  was  that  it  was  more  scientific  than 
practical. 

1295.  That  was  part  of  the  criticism.  So  that  there 
might  be  measures  taken  for  proving  even  that 
examination  ? — I  think  myself  that  criticism  was  com- 
pletely met  by  the  memorandum  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
shown  that  the  examination  was  conducted  by  the  same 
men  who  conducted  what  were  called  "  practical "  exami- 
nations at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

1296.  And  you  think  it  still  might  be  possible  that  the 
Senate  and  Convocation  might  agree  to  some  modification 
of  the  method  of  obtaining  medical  degrees,  such 
modification  as  that  proposed,  namely,  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Conjoint  Board  should,  to  some  extent,  be 
accepted  ? — I  should  answer  that  with  a  reservation,  that 
Convocation  would  view  with  jealousy  any  delegation  of 
examining  powers  to  a  body  outside  of  the  University 
or  partly  outside  of  the  University. 

1297.  Still,  to  meet  what  perhaps  is  the  greater  evil, 
which  we  ourselves  have  emphasised,  that  a  large 
number  of  medical  students  go  to  places  in  which  they 
can  obtain  degrees  more  easily,  it  might  be  possible  that 
advantage  would  be  obtained  by  the  University  of  Lon- 
don descending  a  little,  meeting  the  requirement  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  that  way  would  have  the  advantage 
of  affecting  a  large  body  of  students  and  extending  its 
influence  for  good  over  a  larger  number  of  the  medical 
students  ? — So  far  a  your  question  implies  the  increased 
facilities  for  passing  I  should  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
but  I  am  sure  that  Convocation  regards  the  standard  of 
the  medical  degrees  as  a  right  and  proper  one,  and  it  has 
no  desire  in  any  way  to  lower  it. 

1298.  I  think  the  increase  of  facilities  which  you 
mnetion  is  so  very  little  that  it  is  a  very  small  con- 
cession, and  that  unless  there  was  some  alteration  in 
the  examination  or  in  the  requirement  for  the  degrees 
the  need  felt  by  the  profession  would  hardly  be  met  ? — 
I  am  afraid  one  must  consider  also  the  interest  of  higher 
medical  education  as  well  as  the  mere  demand  for 
making  a  number  of  Doctors,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  by  lowering  the  University  degree  to  an  indefinite 
extent  you  might  do  so  much  harm  to  medical  exa- 
mination that  that  harm  would  not  even  be  counter- 
balanced by  turning  out  a  larger  number  of '  Doctors  in 
London. 

1299.  That  is  very  important ;  that  is  really  the  crux 
as  regards  the  medical  question  ? — No  doubt. 

1300.  You  have  spoken  of  the  teaching  of  the  London 
schools  being  so  high  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  improve- 
ment. I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  is  not  of  a 
less  high  order  ? — I  believe  the  teaching  at  Edinburgh 
is  also  excellent,  but  I  believe  the  standard  of  gradua- 
tion is  hardly  proportionate  to  that  teaching. 

1301.  A  large  number  of  students  resort  to  Edinburgh 
not  simply  for  the  facility  of  obtaining  degrees,  but 
also  being  attracted  by  the  great  reputation  of  the 
teachers  there  P — I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  both 
objects,  and  not  the  first  only,  are  influential. 

1302.  With  regard  to  teaching  and  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity at  rjresent  the  University  of  London  does  no 
teaching,  I  believe  ? — It  regards  itself  under  a  tacit  ob- 
ligation Avith  University  and  King's  Colleges  not  to  teach. 

1303.  Is  there  any  proposal  before  them  for  having 
laboratories  and  carrying  out  teaching  P — The  proposal 
of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  of  1886  distinctly 
dealt  with  the  provision  for  higher  education.  It  is 
Section  VI.  It  proposed  that  there  should  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  University  Chairs  and  Professorships  on 
certain  subjects.  While  I  am  mentioning  that  report  I 
may  add  that  in  addition  to  the  scheme  which  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Busk  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  presentation  of  that  scheme  to  Convocation 
in  1886  was  accompanied  by  a  reasoned  report  which  deals 
fully  with  the  grounds  of  Convocation's  action  which, 
I  think,  have  not  been  before  the  former  Commis- 
sion or  this  Commission.  I  have  secured  all  the  copies 
I  could,  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hand  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  report  in  question  is  found  at 
page  183  of  the  proceedings  of  Couvocntion  for  the  year 
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W.  J.  Collins,  1866.  That  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  provision  of 
.Esq.,  M.D.,     higher  education  in  London. 

^ic*'       1304.  "Would  Convocation  regard  it  then  as  of  very 
'         "      great  advantage  to  the  higher  teaching  in  London  that 
9  June  1892.    there  saould  be  attached  to  it  professors,  laboratories, 

 and  other  means  of  carrying  out  such  higher  teaching  ? 

— Convocation  adopted  the  resolution  suggested  by  the 
Committee. 

1305.  That  there  might  be  a  plan  by  which  the 
education  for  ordinary  degrees  might  be  carried  out  as 
at  present  by  the  various  colleges  ;  but  that  there 
should  be  higher  teaching  connected  with  specially 
trustworthy  prof essors  and  laboraties  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  of  London,  as  distinguished,  you 
understand,  from  the  teaching  required  for  the  ordinary 
degrees  ? — That  is  so. 

1306.  Means  of  higher  study,  higher  research,  and  so 
forth  ? — That  is  so,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
previous  policy  of  Convocation  so  far  back  as  1878,  in 
which  it  is  suggested  that  such  professorships,  espe- 
cially of  a  higher  character  and  largely  for  post-graduate 
students,  should  be  instituted. 

1307.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  ? — The  subjects 
enumerated  in  that  Committee's  report  for  1878  were 
higher  mathematics,  critical  study  of  classics,  juris- 
prudence and  public  law,  history  of  medicine,  public 
health  and  forensic  medicine,  certain  departments  of 
physics  and  ethics  

1308.  Not  professorial  and  teaching  laboratories  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  as  we  understand  it,  as  preparatory 
for  examination,  but  something  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  examinations  ? — That  was  precisely  what  was 
intended. 

1309.  And  in  that  way  the  University  of  London 
would  become  a  teaching  Univesity  in  the  very  highest 
sense  ? — Convocation  would  favour  such  a  proposal. 

1310.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  how  it  was  to  be 
done  ? — I  understand  that  the  question  is  largely  one  of 

means. 

1311.  Suppose  an  application  were  made  to  Govern- 
ment ? — At  present  the  University  has  no  funds  of  its 
own. 

1312.  I  suppose  there  are  no  other  means  than  the 
Government  grant  ? — Imperial  or  municipal  funds,  I 
presume. 

1313.  It  would  a  very  great  advantage  if  something 
of  that  sort  should  be  done,  and  that  would  be  a  teaching 
University  in  the  very  highest  sense  ? — Of  course  you 
are  aware  that  something  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of 
technical  education  with  regard  to  municipal  funds  at 
the  present  time. 

1314.  Yes ;  you  are  referring,  I  suppose,  to  South 
Kensington  ? — No,  I  am  referring  to  the  funds  set  aside 
for  technical  education  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act, 
1890,  by  County  Councils. 

1315.  (Chairman.)  That  does  not  apply  to  London, 
does  it  ? — As  a  member  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  decided  to  set  aside  a  sum  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  have  at  present  a  committee  sitting  on 
the  subject. 

1316.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  So  that  the  University 
of  London  should  have  relation  in  one  instance  to  this 
higher  kind  of  teaching,  and  in  the  other  to  these  various 
colleges  which  are  giving  the  teaching  required  for 
ordinary  examinations  ? — Yes. 

1317.  Then  the  difficulty  is  what  is  to  be  the  relation 
between  the  University  and  those  several  colleges  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  the  chief  difficulty. 

1318.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 
to  that  ? — Not  further  than  those  which  I  find  embodied 
in  the  schemes  which  Convocation  has  sanctioned. 

1319.  That  is  to  say,  a  representation  of  those  colleger 
on  the  Senate  and  on  the  several  Faculties  of  the 
University  ?— A  representation  which  shall  not  be  pre- 
dominant of  Teachers,  a  representation  by  Faculties, 
a  hich  shall  be  composed  of  teachers. 

1320.  A  fair  representation  of  them  on  the  Senate  and 
on  the  Faculties,  and  that  the  examiners  should  be 
appointed  by  Faculties  so  represented  ? — I  do  not 
think  Convocation  has  acquiesced  in  any  scheme  in  which 
the  Faculties  should  appoint  the  examiners,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  unlikely  to  approve  of  such  a  scheme. 

1321.  You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  text-books 
and  the  evil  which  might  result  from  an  examination  on  a 


text-book.  I  suppose  in  our  profession  every  text-book 
represents  pretty  fairly  the  current  knowledge  required 
by  the  student  ? — I  have  no  doiibt  it  is  the  endeavour 
of  the  best  text-books  to  do  so. 

1322.  The  examination  of  a  good  examiner  would 
usually  be  satisfied  by  the  information  obtained  in  one 
text-book  pretty  much  as  well  as  by  information 
obtained  from  another? — I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  in  our  profession  the  preparation  for  examination 
was  exclusively  from  text-books  or  largely  from  text- 
books. 

1323.  Of  course  not.  It  is  not  so  much  to  be  appre- 
hended that  an  examination  from  a  text-book  would 
be  ? — There  would  be  less  room  for  the  exhibition  of 
any  individuality  in  our  faculty,  I  should  think. 

1324.  I  am  not  referring  to  practical  work,  that  of 
course  is  a  differeut  thing  ;  but  the  text-book  generally 
represents  the  general  standard  of  knowledge  for  a 
student  to  acquire,  and  it  is  the  general  standard  of 
knowledge  upon  which  examinations  should  be  based  ? 
No  doubt  the  best  text-books  cover  the  whole  ground. 

1325.  And  the  same  applies  with  regard  to  ah  exami- 
nation by  teachers.  A  student  who  is  prepared  fairly 
well  by  any  one  teacher  will  usually  pass  the  examina- 
tion conducted  by  any  other? — Of  course  everything 
may  turn  on  what  is  meant  by  "fairly  well."  He 
might  or  he  might  not. 

1326.  Up  to  the  ordinary  standard.  But  it  need  not 
make  much  difference.  A  student  is  not  at  any  particu- 
lar disadvantage  in  being  examined  by  one  who  is  not 
his  teacher,  provided  he  has  been  fairly  and  sufficiently 
grounded  in  the  ordinary  standard  knowledge  of  his 
profession  ? — I  think  it  is  better  both  for  the  teacher 
and  the  students  that  the  students  should  not  be 
examined  by  the  teacher. 

1327.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  basis  of  the  objection 
of  Convocation  to  the  Charter  is  that  the  standard 
for  degrees  would  be  lowered;  and  you  have  drawn,  I 
think,  a  very  clear  distinction  between  what  you  call 
an  academic  honour  in  the  way  of  a  medical  degree 
such  as  you  say  the  degree  of  the  London  University  is, 
and  the  amount  of  knowledge'  which  is  necessary  for 
the  qualification  to  practice  ? — Yes. 

1328.  Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  a  distinction, 
something  like  the  distinction  between  the  Pass  and 
honours  degrees  at  Cambridge,  between  the  ordinary 
knowledge  which  is  enough  for  a  license  to  practise, 
and  the  extra  knowledge  which  should  qualify  for  a 
University  degree  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  desirous 
of  practising  medicine  and  surgery,  aspire  to  the 
academical  distinction  ;  but,  as  I  have  previously  said,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  demand  for  medical  men  by  the  public 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  the  character  of  the  students 
who  come  to  some  of  the  medical  schools,  would  hardly 
permit  that. 

1329.  That  is  rather  a  pious  opinion  ? — It  is  an 
opinion  founded  upon  experience  of  the  facts  ;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  make  any  hard  and  fast  and  permanent 
distinction  between  them,  as  I  understand  your  question 
to  suggest. 

1330.  You  draw  a  very  broad  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  examinations  for  the  London  M.B. 
Degree  and  the  examinations  for  the  qualification  of  the 
colleges  ?  — For  the  lower  qualification  of  the  colleges. 

1331.  The  ordinary  qualification  of  the  colleges  for 
practice  ?— The  M.E.C.S.  and  the  L.K.C.P. 

1332.  At  the  same  time  you  brought  out  the  numbers 
of  those  who  take  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  after  all,  it  does  meet  the 
wants  of  the  profession  as-  a  whole  ? — That  was  not  my 
object. 

1333.  I  thought  you  were  comparing  the  amount  of 
degrees  conferred  by  the  London  University,  and  you 
showed  by  your  figures,  I  thought,  that  the  number  of 
degrees  conferred  by  the  University  of  London  was 
not  insignificant  ? — That  compared  with  other  English 
Universities,  it  was  not  fair  to  say  that  the  results,  as 
merely  counted,  are  paltry. 

1334.  Though  you  practically  get  as  many  students 
coming  forward  for  degrees  as  you  would  have  reason  to 
accept  for  so  high  a  qualification? — I  think  if  the 
facilities  which  I  have  alluded  to  were  given,  we  should 
largely  increase  our  numbers. 

1335.  They  might  be  increased  with  reference  to  the 
students  in  London  ? — I  think  so,  and  in  the  future  I 
hope  largely  increased. 
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1336.  You  made  a  remark  afterwards  to  the  effect 
that  you  thought  there  was  nothing  more  than  what 
average  ability  and  fair  industry  might  expect  to  reach. 
Are  those  two  answers  quite  consistent  ?— I  said  that 
with  a  good  primary  education,  with  average  ability, 
and  more  than  average  industry,  the  London  M.D. 
Degree  could  be  obtained  by  the  medical  student. 

1337.  With  more  than  average  industry  and  with  a 
fan  primary  education  ? — I  should  regard  those  as 
essential. 

1338.  One  of  the  essentials,  therefore,  is  the  passing 
of  your  Matriculation  Examination.  I  suppose  that  is 
what  you  mean  by  the  good  elementary  education  ? — 
That  is  an  essential  de  facto,  and  no  doubt  it  largely 
assists  the  student  in  his  subsequent  career. 

1339.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  you  value  most  in 
the  London  University  degree  ? — No,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  it  was  the  one  I  value  most.  I  think  preliminary 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  is  also 
a  very  important  and  essential  advantage. 

1340.  It  is  an  element  that  you  value  and  that 
Convocation  values,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
were  not  prepared  to  make  any  concession  with  regard 
to  that ;  you  made  some  concession  with  regard  to  other 
points,  but  you  held  to  the  Matriculation  examination 
being  maintained  at  the  highest  it  now  is  ? — I  believe 
the  opinion  is  practically  this,  that  the  London  Uni- 
versity degree  is  not  so  much  valued  on  account  of 
being  very  much  higher  in  the  stand  of  purely  profes- 
sional subjects,  but  because  in  addition  to  that,  there  is 
a  good  preliminary  knowledge  in  Arts  and  in  Science. 

1341 .  Have  you  ever  heard  the  objection  made  about 
the  Preliminary  Examination  that  it  contains  too  many 
subjects  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Matriculation  ? 

1342.  Yes,  I  mean  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
and  that  what  the  London  University  aims  at,  is  a 
multiplicity  of  smatterings  rather  than  a  solid  training 
in  a  few  subjects  ?— The  number  of  subjects  has  recently 
been  reduced,  giving  greater  choice  with  reerard  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
is  a  good  examination,  and  the  numbers  who  come  up 
to  us  are  increasing  every  year,  which  seems  to  show 
that  this  examination  is  one  which  meets  the  public 
wants. 

1343.  But  it  is  an  examination  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  medical  students  who  come  up  to 
London  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fit  to  pass  ? — I 
should  hardly  say  they  are  not  fit  to  pass,  I  believe 
a  larger  proportion  is  fit  to  pass  it,  but  they  do  not  go 
in  for  it. 

1344.  Have  you  the  subjects  there  ?  It  is  much 
higher  than  what  is  supplied  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  for  general  knowledge  ?— It  is  higher  than  that : — 
"Candidates  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  examiners 
"  unless  they  have  shown  a  competent  knowledge  in 
"  each  of  the  following  subjects,  according  to  the  details 
"  specified  under  the  several  heads :  (1.)  Latin;  (2.)  one 
"  of  the  following  languages  :  Greek,  French,  German, 
"  Sanskrit,  Arabic. "  No  credit  will  be  given  for  more 
than  one  of  those  subjects.  "  (3. )  The  English  language, 
"  and  English  History,  with  the  Geography  relating 
"  thereto;  (4.)  Mathematics;  (5.)  Mechanics;  (6.)  one 
"  of  the  following  branches  of  Science  :  Chemistry, 
"  Heat  and  Light ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity  ;  Botany. " 

1345.  That  is  six  subjects,  it  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive examination  ;  what  is  meant  by  mathematics  ;  how 
"  is  mathematics  defined  ? — Mathematics  consist  of 
"  arithmetic.  The  ordinary  rules  and  processes  of 
"  arithmetic,  including  jDroportion,  vulgar  and  decimal 
' '  fractions.  Extraction  of  the  square  root.  (2. )  Algebra, 
"  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
"  algebraical  quantities.  Reduction  and  manipulation 
"  of  algebraical  fractions,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
"  progression,  simple  equations,  and  easy  quadratic 
' '  equations,  with  questions  involving  their  use.  (3. ) 
"  geometry.  The  subjects  of  the  first  four  Books  of 
"  Euclid  and  simple  deductions." 

1346.  That  is  six  subjects,  three  languages  and  three 
mathematics  and  science.  That  is  a  very  much  more 
comprehensive  examination  than  is  required  by  the 
Medical  Council  in  general  knowledge  p — Yes. 

1347.  Have  objections  been  made  on  the  part  of 
schoolmasters  that  the  number  of  subjects  is  too  many 
to  secure  a  really  good  and  high  standard  in  them  all  ?— 
The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  before  Convocation  and 
also  the  Senate,  and  minor  modifications  have  sometimes 
been  made.   I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  appendix 
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to  the  Report  of  the  last  Commission  in  which  Mr.  Eitch  W.  J.  Collins, 
spoke  of  the  Matriculation  Examination,  at  page  287,  as  a    Esq.,  M.D., 
leaving  school  examination,  more  especially  with  regard    M.S.,  B.Sc, 
to  the  way  it  was  looked  upon  by  schoolmasters.  F.R.C.S. 

1348.  Without  going  into  particulars  you  are  not    9  ju  lg9o 

prepared  to  recommend  there  should  be  any  substantial      '_  ~" 

reduction  in  that  examination.    It  is  one  of  the  points 

that  Convocation  consider  essential,  that  there  should  be 
an  adequate  Matriculation  Examination  of  that  kind  ?— 
I  suppose  your  question  is  applying  only  to  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

1349.  Yes,  my  question  applies  only  to  the  Medical 
Faculty  ? — I  believe  Convocation  would  be  unwilling  to 
see  a  concession  with  regard  to  Matriculation  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  which  would  make  it  unsymmetrical 
with  the  other  Faculties. 

1350.  We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  in 
some  cases  much  importance  is  not  attached  to  the 
Preliminary  Examinations.  If  the  other  Faculties  of 
Science  or  Literature  were  to  accept  a  modified  scheme 
of  entrance  to  the  Matriculation  Examination,  I  suppose 
the  Medical  Faculty  would  offer  no  objection  ?— The 
Medical  Faculty  has  no  separate  existence  in  the 
University. 

1351.  I  am  rather  speaking  of  examinations  in  the 
interests  of  Medical  Science  ;  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
hold  out  for  any  higher  examination  than  is  required  for 
other  Faculties  ? — I  believe  that  the  Matriculation  in  its 
present  standard  has  the  common  assent  of  all  the 
Faculties. 

1352.  Then  the  only  concessions  towards  making  the 
M.D.  more  accessible  are  these  concessions  of  time,  and 
date,  and  so  forth,  and  as  Sir  George  Humphry 
suggested  of  taking  the  Matriculation  Examination 
subsequently.  Those  are  the  only  substantial  con- 
cessions you  are  inclined  to  make  with  regard  to 
meeting  the  demand  of  the  ordinary  medical  student  of 
London  who  wants  a  degree,  and  does  not  get  it  here 
now  ? — Those  are  the  concessions  I  have  alluded  to. 

1353.  The  demands  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examinations  are  considerably  higher  than  are  demanded 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council  ? — They 
include  an  additional  subject,  biology. 

1354.  Is  biology  not  required  at  all  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Medical  Council  ? — It  is  not,  at  present. 

1355.  But  the  colleges  are  to  examine  according  to 
the  schedule  of  subjects,  as  I  understand,  which  is 
approved  of  from  time  to  time  and  may  be  changed  by 
the  Medical  Council  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that  there 
is  no  examination  in  biology  by  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  the  present  time  ;  I  remember 
that  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  before  the  last  Commission, 
regretted  its  omission. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  One  is  now  being  constituted. 

1356.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  That  is  one  of  the  points  p 
— I  should  imagine  there  would  be  such  an  examina- 
tion in  all  the  Universities. 

1357.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  difference  in  the 
matter  of  chemistry  in  the  University  requirements  P — 
In  the  Preliminary  Scientific  there  is  an  examination  in 
chemistry  and  physics. 

1358.  But  is  there  not  an  examination  in  organic 
chemistry  ? — That  is  in  the  Intermediate  M.B.  examina- 
tion, it  is  a  good  examination. 

1359.  Is  not  that  a  much  more  severe  examination 
than  is  required  in  the  colleges  ? — The  organic  chemistry 
in  the  colleges  is  quite  subordinate,  you  hardly  get  a 
question  on  it. 

1360.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  student  two  years  in  organic  chemistry  alone  to  pass 
an  examination  at  the  London  University,  is  that  a  fair 
statement  of  the  fact  according  to  your  experience  P — I 
can  give  you  the  syllabus,  if  you  please,  but  from  my 
experience,  I  can  say  that  two  years  would  be  quite 
unnecessary,  probably  one  would  be  ample. 

1361.  It  is  a  considerable  examination  ? — Yes. 

1362.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  the  importance 
which  you  attach  to  its  academic  character  as  distin- 
guishing tlie  M.B.  of  the  London  University  from  the 
licensing  of  Corporations.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  regard 
to  both  tho  Matriculation  Examinations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  previous  Scientific  Examination  the  London 
University  has  requirements,  which  are  very  consider- 
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ably  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  a  mere  medical 
qualification,  and  which  you,  as  representing  Convoca- 
tion, are  unwilling  to  relinguish  ? — That  is  so. 

1363.  You  admit,  of  course,  the  existence  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  medical  students 
who  cannot  take  the  M.D.,  to  have  a  medical  degree  of 
some  kind  ? — I  believe  a  large  number  of  medical 
students  do  desire  to  become  Doctors  of  Medicine. 

1364.  You  would  consider  it  very  unsatisfactory  that 
there  should  be  another  University  constituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  granting  a  medical  degree  upon  a 
lower  qualification  ? — I  think  it  would  be  undesirable. 

1365.  And  you  object  to  the  London  University 
having  two  separate  qualifications,  a  higher  M.D.  and 
a  lower  M.D.  ?— That  objection  was  expressed  in  Con- 
vocation. 

1366.  That  means  the  problem  is  unsoluble.  You  think 
it  is  undesirable  that  any  arrangement  should  be  made 
by  which  a  degree  in  medicine  should  be  constituted 
upon  a  lower  platform  than  you  are  willing  to  accept  ? 
— Always  assuming  that  we  do  not  intend  to  give  to  the 
title  M.D.  another  meaning  from  that  which  it  has 
usually  held. 

1367.  Either  of  those  two  ways  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty are  equally  objectionable  to  you  ;  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  ask? — I  think  all  that  is  legitimate  in  the 
demand  for  greater  facilities  for  medical  graduation 
might  be  obtained  under  some  such  plan,  subject  to  the 
modification  which  I  have  alluded  to,  as  that  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  Convocation.  There  may  be 
claims  beyond  that  which  I  should  regard  as  illegiti- 
mate. 

1368.  You  quoted  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  year 
1853  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Universities.  Did  you 
mean  to  associate  yourself  with  the  substance  of  the 
remark  which  you  quoted  ? — To  the  extent  that  inasmuch 
as  Edinburgh  offers  a  degree  upon  a  lower  standard 
than  obtains  probably  in  any  English  University,  that 
causes  a  tendency  of  students  to  gravitate  to  Edin- 
burgh for  reasons  which  are  not  academical  ones. 

1369.  You  remember,  the  words  you  quoted  were 
written  in  1853.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  since 
that  date  the  Scotch  Universities  have  been  subjected 
to  two  Commissions,  one  in  1858  and  the  other  in  1889, 
which  have  completely  overhauled  the  whole  system  of 
granting  degrees  and  so  on,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  Universities  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  there  has  been 
another  one  quite  recently— another  one  within  the  last 
year. 

1370.  No,  not  the  last  year.  The  Commission  was 
established  by  an  Act  which  passed  in  1889.  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  whole  of  the 
University  system  of  degrees  has  been  revised  under 
the  direct  authority  of  Parliament,  and  consequently  it 
is  scarcely  reasonable  to  quote  in  1892  language  used 
in  1853  ? — I  think  my  quotation  was  qualified  by  words 
indicating  that  there  had  been  considerable  reform 
since  that  date. 

1371.  You  asserted  just  now  that  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  probably  lower  than  that 
of  any  English  University.  Have  you  any  direct  know- 
ledge which  enables  you  to  say  that  ? — When  I  was  a 
teacher  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Medical  School  I  prepared 
students  for  nearly  all  the  medical  examinations,  and 
the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  the  standard 
required  at  Edinburgh  is  lower  than  that  at  any  English 
University. 

1372.  In  what  capacity  do  you  prepare  students  for 
the  Edinburgh  Examinations  ? — I  was  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  I  taught  them  in  classes,  and  I  also  taught 
them  in  private  classes. 

1373.  In  London  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

1374.  What  years  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? — 1884, 
1885,  and  1886. 

1375.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  students  go  from 
London  just  for  the  examination  to  Edinburgh  and  get 
their  degrees  there  upon  the  examinations  ? — They  have 
to  pass  one  year  at  any  rate  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

1376.  Only  one  year  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? 
—Only  one  year  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I 
believe. 

1377.  And  where  else? — And  one  at  some  other 
University. 


1378.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  classes  which  a 
medical  student  has  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
attend  in  a  Scotch  University— in  any  one  of  the  Scotch 
Universities — before  he  can  get  a  degree  in  it  ? — I  know 
that  the  number  of  lectures  are  specified  in  the  sche- 
dules. 

_  1379.  You  speak  as  if  one  student  may  in  one  year 
obtain  a  degree  ? — I  said  I  think  only  one  year  is  re- 
quired to  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

1380.  No  doubt  there  is  community  among  the  Scotch 
Universities.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  student  in 
any  Scotch  University  up  to  this  time  can  only  take 
four  classes  out  of  sixteen  in  what  are  called  extra 
mural  classes  unless  he  has  taken  a  University  course 
elsewhere  ?  If  you  mean  to  imply  that  a  student  can 
take  his  whole  course  where  he  likes  and  then  go  up 
for  a  single  year  and  get  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  I 
wish  to  know  upon  what  authority  that  statement  is 
made  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  all  the  details  you  tell  me, 
but  I  speak  of  the  men  I  have  known  in  their  student 
days  who  have  prepared  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  men  whom  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has 
turned  out,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  not  as  highly  qualified  as  those  who 
have  taken  their  degrees  at  London  University  or  at 
English  Universities,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Durham. 

1381.  You  have  never  examined  at  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, have  you  ? — I  have  not. 

1382.  Do  the  Scotch  professors  exclusively  examine 
their  own  students  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1383.  You  do  not  know  that  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  medical  men  are  upon  the  staff  of 
the  Scotch  Universities  as  examiners,  and  that  in  every 
case  an  external  examiner  has  to  be  associated  with 
the  work  of  examining  ? — I  know  that  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
stated  that  at  Glasgow  the  students  were  largely  exa- 
mined by  their  teachers. 

1384.  Quite  so,  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  but  there 
is  an  examiner  who  is  external  to  the  professor  and 
who  is  chosen  from  the  whole  profession  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  all  the  great  subjects  there  are  dis- 
tinguished medical  men  who  have  an  equal  power  with 
the  professor  and  an  absolute  veto  upon  his  arrange- 
ments. Now  another  point  is  this  :  I  think  in  answer 
to  Sir  George  Humphry  you  said  you  excluded  the 
teaching  from  your  criticism.  You  did  not  put  the 
teaching  of  the  Scotch  Universities  under  the  condem- 
nation that  you  put  upon  their  graduates? — I  do  not 
think  I  used  the  word  condemnation,  and  I  hardly  in- 
tended to  imply  it,  the  professorial  Chairs,  I  believe, 
are  most  worthily  filled,  and  the  instruction  given  is 
the  very  highest. 

1385.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  only  from 
London  but  from  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  India,  and 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  students,  righty  or  wrongly, 
have  been  attracted  to  Edinburgh  in  great  numbers 
upon  the  belief  that  it  has  a  great  reputation  ? — It  has 
a  great  reputation. 

1386.  Have  you  been  over  it  at  all  ? — I  have  visited 
the  University. 

(Sir  William  Savory. )  It  is  a  cheap  one. 

1387.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  are  aware  also  of  the 
great  difference  in  cost  not  only  in  medicine  but  in 
everything  else.  You  are  aware  that  the  cost  of  students' 
tuition,  whether  in  arts  or  medicine,  is  extremely  small. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  Living  is  cheap  as  well. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  cheapness  is  a  factor 
in  the  attraction. 

1388.  Sir  George  Humphry  called  attention  just  now 
to  a  visit  of  inspection  which  was  made  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  London  Universities  and  other  bodies. 
Were  you  not  aware  that  that  body  visited  Scotland  ? — 
I  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  all  the  qualifying 
bodies. 

1389.  Have  you  seen  the  report  they  made  upon  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1390.  I  should  like  you  to  refer  to  that,  because  I 
think  you  would  find  that  to  some  extent  it  would  qualify 
the  remarks  you  have  made.  You  say  the  teaching  of 
the  London  Medical  Schools  is  of  the  very  best.  Your 
acquaintance,  I  think  you  said,  is  with  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's?— Chiefly,  but  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
others. 
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1391.  Do  you  put  all  the  schools  upon  the  same  level 
as  being  all  up  to  the  very  best  standard  ? — I  have 
already  said,  I  think  in  answer  to  Lord  Reay,  that  I 
did  not — more  especially  in  the  science  department. 

1392.  But  you  would  in  the  medical  department  or 
surgical? — I  should  think  the  distinction  was  not  so 
much  one  of  school  as  of  individual  teachers. 

1393.  Then  you  would  not  make  the  same  statement 
of  the  teaching  in  every  one  of  the  schools — that  it  was 
the  very  best  ? — My  last  answer  implies  that  I  should 
not. 

1394.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are  in  some 
of  the  schools  a  great  number  of  specialistic  Chairs 
each  devoted  to  special  subjects,  such  as  the  throat 
and  so  on,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  we  have  in 
Scotland  ? — As  a  rule  those  stand  upon  a  lower  plane 
to  the  regular  lectures  ;  they  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  demonstrations. 

1395.  By  whom  are  the  teachers  appointed  in  the 
various  London  Schools  ? — Usually  by  committee — the 
Medical  Committee.  They  are  usually  chosen  from 
members  of  the  staff. 

1396.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Their  names  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governors  ? — Yes. 

1397.  (Professor  Bamsay.)  Their  names  are  chosen  by 
a  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1398.  And  the  report  is  sent  up  to  the  Governors,  I 
suppose,  just  as  appointments  at  University  College  are 
sent  into  the  Council  ? — I  oannot  speak  with  definite 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

1399.  But  the  appointment  is  really  made  by  the 
teaching  body,  and  it  is  approved  of  by  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  as  a  matter  of  form — as  a  matter  of 
course  ? — I  really  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 

1400.  Are  all  the  appointments  in  all  schools,  as  a 
rule,  confined  to  those  students  who  have  been  educated 
at  that  particular  school  ? — As  a  rule,  but  occasionally 
members  of  the  staff  are  elected  from  other  schools. 

1401.  Is  that  frequent  ? — No  doubt  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  supply  vacancies  from  their  own  school. 

1402.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  promotion  through 
the  different  teacherships  regulated  mainly  by  seniority  ? 
— Promotion  on  the  staff  is  almost  entirely  by  seniority. 

1403.  Then  seniority  may  lift  a  man  from  one  subject 
to  another  if  it  is  a  more  important  one  ? — It  may  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  ■will  assume  the  chair  occupied 
by  his  predecessor. 

1404.  May  it  not  imply  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  a  member  of  the  staff  rises  from  one  particular 
post  to  another  particular  post  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  often 
the  case. 

1405.  And  very  often  without  a  teacher  having  a 
special  qualification  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  that 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  hospital 
staffs. 

1406.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  of  a  man  having 
been  appointed  to  a  subject  about  which  he  knew  so 
little  that  he  eventually  gave  ixp  the  post  P — I  am  afraid 
appointments  have  been  given  to  members  of  the 
medical  staff  who  have  not  previously  exhibited  special 
knowledge  of  those  departments. 

1407.  But  have  you  heard  of  a  case  of  a  man  having 
held  such  a  post  for  six  months  and  then  resigning  it 
because  he  knew  nothing  about  it  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  an  instance  of  that  kind,  but  I  can  imagine  its 
occurrence. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  It  is  not  right  to  say  that,  the 
appointments  are  made  by  seniority.  In  the  Medical 
Schools  in  London,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fittest  man  is 
chosen  for  the  post.  When  a  man  once  gets  on  the 
staff,  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  Then  unless  there 
is  something  against  him,  he  rises  in  rotation  on  the 
staff.    But  it  is  different  from  the  school. 

(Professor  Bamsay.)  I  presume  that  the  teachers  are 
taken  out  of  the  staff,  are  they  not  ? 

(Svr  William  Sa,vory.)  Not  necessarily. 

(Professor  Bamsay.)  Then,  is  it  possible  for  a  school  if 
it  had  no  really  first  rate  surgical  teacher,  for  instance, 
to  take  a  surgeon  from  another  school  p 

(Sir  William,  Savory.)  I  do  not  know  an  instance. 

1408.  Take  each  subject  separately  ;  would  you  have 
the  same  guarantee  for  getting  for  every  post  the  very 


best  men  available,  as  you  would  if  the  appointments  W.  J.  Collins, 
were  open  to  all  the  whole  world  ? — It  is  no  concern    Esq.,  M.D., 

of  mine  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Medical  M.S.,  B.Sc, 
Schools.  F.R.C.S. 

1409.  Now  there  is  one  last  question  upon  the  subject    „  T  ~„ 
of  examinations.    Your  remarks,  of  course,  have  refer.       '  UDe  " 
ence  mainly  to  science,  and  to  medical  science? — No 

doubt  in  the  main. 

1410.  When  you  say  that  it  is  a  very  undesirable  thing 
for  the  teacher  to  be  an  examiner  of  his  own  student, 
and  when  you  say  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  he 
should  be  the  examiner  of  his  own  student,  out  of  fair- 
ness to  them  you  refer  to  those  subjects  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  is  required  to  prove  that  a 
student  has  more  or  less  covered  the  subject; — that  he  has 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  not  that  his  mind  has 
been  trained  in  a  particular  way  ? — I  should  think  that 
training  had  a  share  in  the  knowledge. 

1411.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  relation  to  such 
subjects  as  philosophy  or  history  ? — I  included  those  in 
my  graduation. 

1412.  Take  the  Philosophy  School  at  Oxford,  and  the 
Philosophy  School  at  Cambridge,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  altogether  fair,  or  desirable,  or,  in  fact  possible,  that 
students  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Philosophy  Schools 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  respectively,  should  be 
examined  in  philosophy  by  a  total  outsider,  who  knew 
nothing  except  philosophy  at  large  ?— I  should  think 
it  most  desirable  that  they  should. 

1413.  Without  his  knowing  anything  of  the  particular 
lines  which  philosophy  took  in  those  places  ?— I  should 
thiuk  that  philosophy  was  a  subject  in  which  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  one  should 
be  examined  by  another. 

1414.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  two  teachers  of  philo- 
sophy whose  conception  of  what  a  philosophical  cause 
should  be  would  be  altogether  the  same  ?— I  am  afraid 
I  canDot.  My  preparation  for  examination  in  philo- 
sophy at  the  London  University  was  entirely  confined 
to  text-books. 

1415.  That  is  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question.  It 
must  be  confined  to  text-books  in  cases  of  that  kind. 
Is  it  not  rather  this,  that  the  view  is  maintained  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  of  the  mind  of  his  student  by  developing  such 
originality  as  he  possesses — whether  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teacher's  views  or  not,  would  be  immaterial— 
by  drawing  out  some  original  power  of  mind,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  mere  system  of  examination  founded  on 
text-books  like  that  of  the  University  of  London  ?— No 
doubt  it  is  regarding  graduation  from  a  totally  different 
stand  point. 

1416.  One  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  educator  and  the 
other  the  point  of  view  of  a  tester.  Having  the  two 
together,  the  outside  examiner  and  the  inside  examiner, 
gives  security  for  the  adequacy  of  the  test  ? — I  think 
the  tester  has  been  the  epucator,  certainly  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

1417.  When  you  object  to  a  control  of  the  examination 
by  teachers  is  not  that  met  by  the  very  fact  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Anstie  that  Avhat  is  desired  by  teachers  over  the 
country  at  large  is  that  they  shall  have  men  who  know 
what  teaching  means  amongst  the  examining  body,  not 
necessarily  that  teachers  shall  examine  the  students 
they  themselves  have  taught  ?  That  is  what  you  main- 
tain is  attained  under  the  present  system  of  Edinburgh 
University  ? —  I  dare  say. 

1418.  And  that  would  be  obtained  under  the  draft 
scheme  of  the  Senate  by  which  the  teaching  bodies  in 
London  would  have  a  direct  voice  with  regard  to  both 
examining  and  teaching? — [No  answer']. 

1419.  (Lord  Bea'y.)  After  the  orgainzation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  would  you  place  a  medical  school 
under  the  Board  of  Studies  ? — I  do  not  think  medical 
teaching  in  London  has  suffered  from  the  independence 
of  medical  schools  up  to  the  present  time. 

1420.  Would  you  make  the  teachers  at  the  various 
medical  schools  professors  of  the  teaching  University? 
— That  is  largely  a  question  of  name  I  should  apprehend, 
whether  they  are  Collegiate  or  University  professors. 

1421.  If  they  were  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Science 
or  Medicine  of  the  new  University  they  would  have  in 
some  way  or  another  to  be  recognised  by  that  Univer- 
sity.   How  would  you  propose  to  establish  the  con- 
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V  J.  Collins    uexiou  ? — That  the  Faculties  composed  of  teachers  in 
Esq.,  M.D-,    the  different  schools  should  be  electoral  bodies  who 
M.s'.,  B.Sc,    should  elect  Boards  of  Studies  from  their  number,  and 
F.R.C.S.      who  should  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  representatives 

  on  the  Senate. 

9  June  1892.  U22.  Would  the  Faculty  be  composed  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  medical  schools .  or  of  a  limited  number  ap- 
pointed or  recognised  by  the  University  ? — T  should  think 
the  Faculties  had  better  be  large  bodies  consisting  of  all 
the  teachers,  but  only  exercising  electoral  functions. 

1423.  Therefore  the  Faculty  would  be  composed  of 
all  the  teachers,  although  the  teachers  would  not  be 
appointed  or  recognised  by  a  University  authority,  but 
appointed  by  their  own  Governors  ? — That  is  an  anomaly 
no  doubt.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  arrangement 
for  the  Medical  Faculty  to  appoint  the  medical  teachers, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  not  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  the  scheme  might  be  amended. 

1424.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  at  a  German  Univer- 
sity ? — I  have  visited  some,  but  I  have  not  been  there  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  have  been  to  Bonn  and  to 
Munich. 

1425.  Did  you  observe  when  there,  that  any  incon- 
venience arises  from  the  fact  of  the  professors  ex- 
amining their  rown  pupils  ? — My  knowledge  of  them 
is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  answer  that  question  profit- 
ably. 

1426.  With  regard  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  do  you 
fear  that  the  medical  degree  which  would  have  been 
created  under  it,  would  have  been  lower  than  the  medical 
degree  of  the  existing  London  University  ? — I  am  bound 
to  conclude  that  from  the  utterance  of  its  promoters. 

1427.  But  you  do  not  impute  to  the  Gresham  Charter 
the  object  of  creating  a  degree  lower  than  the  degree  of 
other  institutions,  such  as  the  Scotch  Universities  and 
the  Victoria  University  ? — No,  I  understand  the  claim  to 
be  that  it  should  be  on  something  like  the  level  of 
Edinburgh. 

1428.  (Mr.  Anstie. )  There  is  a  question  arising  out  of  a 
statement  mads  by  you  which  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
for  my  own  satisfaction.  You  refer,  as  I  miderstood  you, 
to  Appendix  No.  15,  at  page  241  of  the  Blue  Book,  as 
expressing  more  nearly  than  anything  else  the  opinion 
of  Convocation  ? — As  modified  by  a  conference  of  its 
Committee  with  the  Senate. 

1429.  May  I  ask  whether  that  has  ever  been  accepted 
by  any  vote  of  Convocation  or  has  ever  been  before  the 
Convocation  for  acceptance  ; — No,  Scheme  No.  14  was 
approved  by  Convocation  as  a  basis  of  conference  with 
the  Senate.  Scheme  No.  15  was  the  Senate's  scheme  as 
modified  by  the  suggestion  of  that  Committee  of  Convoca- 
tion which  promulgated  the  former  scheme. 

1430.  No.  13  is  the  sciieme  which  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  40  submitted  to  Convocation  and  rejected 
by  them  ? — Not  rejected.  It  was  referred  to  a  new 
committee. 

1431.  The  result  of  the  reference  was  No.  14  P  -That 
was  so. 

1432.  That  was  accepted  by  Convocation  ? — As  a  basis 
of  conference  with  the  Senate. 

1433.  Is  there  any  other  scheme  which  has  been 
accepted  by  Convocation  as  a  basis  for  anything  but  that  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1434.  That  is  the  only  one  that  has  in  any  sense  the 
imprimatur  of  Convocation  ? — Yes. 

1435.  In  what  sense,  then,  do  you  say  that  No.  15 
expresses  the  mind  of  the  Convocation  more  than  No.  14. 
No.  14  having  been  accepted  by  Convocation,  and  No.  15 
never  having  been  so  accepted  ? — In  this  sense  :  that 
No.  14  having  been  accepted  as  a  basis  of  conference 
with  the  Senate,  No.  15  was  the  result  of  that  conference. 

1436.  And  has  No.  15  as  the  result  of  the  conference 
ever  being  accepted  by  Convocation  ? — No,  I  hope  I 
have  said  nothing  which  would  imply  that  it  has  been. 

1437.  Then  we  cannot  refer  to  it  with  any  confidence 
as  expressing  the  mind  of  Convocation  ? — No,  I  believe 
there  are  several  points  in  it  whicl  Convocation  would 
desire  to  see  modified. 

1438.  In  your  opinion  does  No.  15  most  resemble 
No.  13  or  No.  14  P— In  the  proportional  representation 
of  Convocation  and  in  the  fact  that  the  associated 
colleges  might  be  in  any  part  cf  the  United  Kingdom  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  similar  to  No.  14. 


1439.  And  in  other  respects  it  is  more  similar  to 
No.  13  ? — In  other  subordinate  respects  it  is  more  similar 
to  No.  13. 

1440.  Would  you  call  the  incorporation  and  the 
inclusion  in  express  terms  of  the  bodies  referred  to  in 
No.  2  of  the  No.  13  subordinate  point  ? — Not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  bodies.  I  think  it  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  University. 

1441.  You  think  it  of  less  consequence? — Less 
consequence  than  those  two  I  have  named. 

1442.  You  referred  to  some  statement  of  Sir  George 
Young,  Avhich  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  heard  tne 
whole  of.  I  gathered  from  it  that,  his  view  was  that  the 
M.R.C.S.,  the  meaning  of  which  we  all  know,  should 
be  accepted  as  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  M.D.  Is 
that  so  ? — Plus  the  L.B.C.P.  it  should  be  equivalent  to 
the  M.B. 

1443.  That  means  the  result  of  the  joint  examina- 
tion by  the  Boyal  Colleges  ?— That  is  as  I  understood 
him. 

1444.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  whatever  the  defects  of 
the  Senate's  scheme  may  be,  would  Clause  47  which 
provides  for  a  joint  examination  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Royal  Colleges,  but  reserves  to  the  Senate  the  duty 
of  being  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  examinations 
for  the  purposes  of  the  degree  of  M.B.,  be  superior  in 
that  respect  at  any  rate  ? — It  was  largely  because  it  was 
feared  by  Convocation,  as  expressed  in  the  circular  which 
was  issued  to  its  members,  that  such  arrangement  would 
tend  to  assimilate  the  M.B.  examination  to  theM.R  C.S., 
and  the  L. B.C. P.,  that  that  scheme  was  so  much  opposed 
in  Convocation. 

1445.  Assuming  the  M.R.C.S.  and  the  L.E.C.P.  to  be 
one  thing,  and  the  degree  to  be  another  thing,  to  be 
determined  by  a  different  standard — the  standard  of 
marks,  if  you  like — in  that  respect  would  the  scheme  in 
Clause  47  be  superior  to  the  one  you  have  been  com- 
menting upon — the  Gresham  Charter? — I  think  there 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  greater  independence  of  exami- 
nation to  some  extent  in  the  Senate's  scheme  than  in 
the  Gresham  Charter. 

1446.  It  would  not  bring  in  the  licentiates,  would  it  ? 
— That  might  not  be  the  intention,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
result  would  be  to  assimilate  them,  taking  into  view  the 
desires  of  the  medical  colleges. 

1447.  The  desire  might  exist,  but  that  desire  would 
not  make  the  licentiates  into  graduates,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  imply  that,  but  I  mean  given  a  medical 
representation  on  the  Senate  which  would  be  practically 
supreme  in  medical  matters,  and  given  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  medical  teachers  in  London  schools,  I 
believe  there  would  be  a  desire  to  approximate  the  M.B. 
to  the  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  even  to  the  point  of 
identifying  them. 

1448.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  result.  You  do 
assume,  then,  that  the  result  would  be  to  make  the 
licentiateship  and  the  degree  identical  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  the  result. 

1449.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  within  the 
aim  of  Convocation  and  also  of  the  Senate  to  establish 
professorial  Chairs  which  would  give  a  higher  range  of 
teaching— post  graduate,  I  think  you  described  it  in  a 
general  way  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

1450.  That  would  be  so,  would  it  ? — I  believe  so. 

1451.  Could  those  only  be  provided  from  imperial  or 
municipal  funds,  or  are  there  Chairs  already  in  existence 
which  would  meet  that  description — say,  for  instance, 
the  one  you  referred  to  at  the  Brown  Institution,  or  the 
Chair  of  Classical  Literature  at  the  University  College, 
which  was  lately  held  by  Professor  Newton,  from  which 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  attended 
by  a  class  consisting  of  teachers  ? — I  think  what  Con- 
vocation had  in  view  was  not  anything  which  would 
interfere  with  work  being  done  in  collegiate  courses, 
but  rather  to  establish  professorships  in  subjects  at 
present  not  treated  in  the  ordinary  professorial  courses. 

1452.  It  would  be  higher  teaching  and  post  graduate, 
and  it  was  to  be  established  in  University  chairs  as 
distinguished  from  collegiate? — Yes,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  valuable,  and  that  it  would  encourage  research. 

1453.  With  regard  to  funds.  You  referred,  I  think, 
to  the  County  Council  as  furnishing  means  for  this.  You 
have,  of  course,  examined  the  Acts.  Do  you  mean  those 
funds  would  be  applicable  for  the  establishment  of  Chairs 
which  might  be  properly  described  as  for  post-graduate 
teaching  ? — No  doubt  under  the  Acts  the  destination  of 
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those  funds  seems  to  be  defined  as  being  for  objects 
which  are  rather  for  the  improvement  of  the  workman 
than  the  culture  of  the  man.  The  dead  languages  and 
things  of  that  kind  would,  necessarily,  be  excluded. 
But  I  believe  the  definition  of  technical  education  is 
extremely  wide.  It  largely  depends  upon  the  grants  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington, 
and  anything  included  in  those  grants  is  technical 
education. 

1454.  I  think  that  "  technical  education  "  under  the 
Act  includes  commercial  education  ? — It  has  even  been 
understood  to  include  University  extension  lectures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

1455.  But  it  does,  under  the  Act,  include  commercial 
education,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be 
perfectly  synonymous. 

1456.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  Act  technical 
education  includes  commercial  ? — No  doubt  commercial 
forms  part  of  technical. 

1457.  Do  you  think  funds  of  that  kind  could  be 
appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  post-graduate 
Chairs  ? — I  do  not  think  I  suggested  that  that  would  be 
the  source  of  the  remuneration  for  post-graduate  pro- 
fessorships. 

1458.  Would  it  be  applicable  in  your  judgment  to 
post-graduate  purposes  ? — I  should  think  not. 

1459.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  There  was  one  statement 
you  made  to  the  effect  that  students  went  from  Dublin 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  degrees  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  been  looking  through  some  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  I  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  students  who  entered  upon  their 
medical  course  in  Dublin  subsequently  qualified  in 
Edinburgh. 

1460.  Can  you  refer  to  any  statistics  upon  that  point  ? 
— I  could  send  them  to  the  Commission. *  I  have  not 
got  them  with  me  now,  but  they  were  contained  in  the 
returns  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  The  office  is 
299,  Oxford  Street. 

1461.  Were  these  students  who  have  spent  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  course  in  Dublin,  and  who  began  a 
new  course  at  Edinburgh  ? — That  I  am  unable  to  say. 
They  were  students  who  entered  their  course  in  Dublin 
and  terminated  it  in  Edinburgh. 

1462.  And  your  belief  was  that  they  went  from  Dublin 
to  Edinburgh,  because  they  could  get  the  degree  there 

*  The  statistics  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  Table  XIa.,  p.  103  of 
the  Third  Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  1S0H. 


on  easier  terms  ? — I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  should  be  W.  J.  Collins, 
sorry  to  be  understood  to  say  that.  Esq.,  M.D., 

1463.  Then  in  what  sense  did  you  mean  it  ?— They  Mp'jt  ^'f C" 
may  have  been  attracted  by  the  teaching. 

1464.  Then  your  statement  is  founded  upon  a  general    9  June  1892. 

impression  from  having  met  Edinburgh  graduates  as   

compared  with  other  graduates  ? — I  have  had  them  as 

house  surgeons  under  me,  and  I  have  met  them  as  a 
teacher  meets  students,  and  also  in  a  professional 
capacity ;  and  the  impression  is  left  upon  my  mind 
that  the  Edinburgh  man  is  not  as  highly  qualified 
medically  as  most  of  those  who  graduate  in  English 
Universities. 

1465.  You  do  not  exactly  mean  to  say  that  he  would 
not  have  got  a  degree  elsewhere.  You  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  ?— I  do  not  think  he  would  have  graduated  on 
the  strength  of  his  knowledge  at  Cambridge,  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  London. 

1466.  Were  these  students  who  had  been  in  Edin- 
burgh for  a  part  of  their  course,  and  had  afterwards 
come  up  to  London  to  get  some  special  coaching  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  ? — Chiefly  those  who  had  come  up  to 
London  after  being  at  Edinburgh. 

1467.  To  make  their  course  so  much  the  richer?  — 
Yes. 

1468.  And  it  is  upon  the  experience  of  those  students 
that  you  found  that  general  remark? — And  those  I 
have  met  with  as  house  surgeons  and  in  hospital  ex- 
perience. 

1469.  If  they  were  appointed  as  house  surgeons,  was 
that  on  proof  of  their  competency  ? — Yes,  if  that  means 
their  relative  competency  among  those  who  were  also 
candidates. 

1470.  What  was  the  principle  of  selection  ? — It  may 
be  allowed  that  the  graduate  of  Edinburgh  is  superior 
to  a  licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

1470k.  These  were  taken  from  among  the  trained 
students  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — At  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  other  hospitals. 

1471.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Would  it  be  admitted 
by  those  competent  to  judge  that  the  medical  degree  of 
any  English  University  is  equal  to  that  of  the  University 
of  London  ?— I  should  think  in  the  matter  of  standard 
none  is  equal  to  it.  I  should  think  Cambridge  comes 
as  near  as  any. 

1472.  And  what  about  the  Victoria  University? — 
Victoria  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  degree,  and  probably 
superior  to  Durham — certainly  superior  to  Edinburgh. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Professor  William  Si 

1473.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  come  to  offer 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Victoria  University  ? — I  have. 
Victoria  University  has  some  general  objections  to  the 
Charter,  but  I  come  here  with  respect  to  the  objections 
on  the  medical  aspect  of  the  Charter.  I  think  the 
document  which  has  been  already  circulated  will  put 
you  in  possession  exactly  of  the  position  of  Victoria 
University,  but  there  is  another  document  which  I 
will  hand  in  now.  (For  this  document,  see  Appendix 
No.  4.) 

1474.  Will  you  tell  us  what  position  you  occupy  ? — 
I  am  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Owen's  College,  and, 
therefore,  a  professor  of  Victoria  University.  I  am  also 
Secretary  to  the  Departmental  Board  of  Medicine  of 
Victoria  University. 

1475.  There  was  a  memorial  presented  by  the  Victoria 
University  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Is  that  substantially  the 
same  as  the  paper  you  have  handed  in  ? — In  some 
respects  it  is. 

1476.  You  prefer  that  we  should  take  the  paper  which 
you  handed  in  last  ?  —  Quite  so,  because  this  deals 
exclusively  with  the  medical  aspect  of  the  question. 

1477.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  sent  that  to  the 
Secretary  ? — No,  I  did  not.    I  have  just  had  it  printed. 

1478.  Then  will  you  just  take  your  own  course  and 
state  your  objection  ? — Under  heading  No.  1,  "  Victoria 
"  University  disclaims  taking  any  part  in  opposition  to 
"  the  foundation  of  a  teaching  University  for  London. 
"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  a 
*'  movement  for  this  purpose."  That  is  the  first  definite 
statement.   Number  2  is,  "  Victoria  University,  how- 
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"  ever,  objects  most  strongly  to  a  Charter  being  granted     tir  l*&>>  M- 

' '  to  any  University  which  permits  of  any  one  Faculty 

"  having  numerically  a  commanding  influence.  There 

"  should  be  a  proper  balance  of  Faculties,  so  that  the 

"  power  of  arranging  the  subjects,  extent,  and  method 

"  of  examination,  and  that  of  granting  degrees  in  any 

"  Faculty,   should    not    practically  rest  with  that 

"  Faculty." 

1479.  That  refers  chiefly  to  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — 
The  medical  or  any  other.  Again,  "  The  proportion  of 
"  medical  members  on  the  Council  or  general  govern  - 
"  ing  body  of  the  new  University  seems  in  itself  unduly 
"  large,  audit  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  will  all  be 
"  persons  resident  in  London,  and  likely  to  be  regular 
"  attendants.  Thus  on  the  Council,  which  is  the  only 
' '  University  authority  comprehending  all  the  Faculties, 
"  the  influence  of  this  solid  body  of  medical  opinion, 
'  •  as  against  that  of  the  other  Faculties,  and  even 
' '  as  against  that  of  combinations  among  them,  will  be 
"  practically  irresistible." 

1480.  How  do  you  make  the  numbers  to  stand  p— - 
That  is  rather  a  difficult  matter,  according  as  one  puts 
it.    Take  the  composition  of  the  Council. 

1481.  That  would  be  about  14  ?— There  might  be  16 
or  17,  or  there  might  be  more. 

1482.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  50  ?— It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  total  body  might  be.  It  depends  on  how 
you  look  at  it. 

1483.  You  would  not  make  out  a  majority  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  ?  There  would  only  be  a  minority  p— 
Yes ;  but  in  any  case  Medicine  might  outvote  Science 
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Prof.  W.      and  Arts.    The  constitution  of  that  Council  is  rather 
Stirling,  M.D.  complicated  if  you  take  it  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  are  to  come 
9  June  1892.    ju.    There  might  be  16  or  17  medical  representatives 

  on  that  council  whatever  the  total  number  may  be, 

or  there  might  be  more. 

1484.  In  your  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  body 
you  represent,  that  is  too  many  ? — Yes,  and  more 
especially  when  T  take  this  other  clause  in  connexion 
with  it: — "A  Medical  Faculty  should  not  have  a 
"  numerical  representation  on  the  Council  or  other 
"  corresponding  board  which  woirld  enable  it  to  outvote 
"  the  representatives  uf  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
"  Science.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  specially 
"  objectionable,  where  the  weight  of  medical  influence, 
"  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  medical  colleges, 
' '  lecturers  and  students  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
*:  any  other  Faculty."  It  gives  that  medical  opinion  on 
that  council  very  considerable  weight,  probably  greater 
than  would  be  represented  by  its  numbers.  That  is  ouv 
first  great  objection. 

1485.  You  have  not  looked  into  the  Charter  with 
sufficient  care  or  interest  to  make  auy  practical  repre- 
sentation of  how  the  medical  element  could  be  reduced 
or  the  other  increased? — Well,  it  maybe  done  in  this 
way.    "We  have  laid  down  here  a  broad  proposition. 

1486.  In  this  paper  ? — Yes.  The  broad  proposition  is 
that  the  number  of  medical  representatives  should  not 
be  such  as  would  enable  them  to  outvote  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science. 

1487.  That  they  should  be  reduced  ?— That  the 
number  of  medical  representatives  should  be  reduced. 
We  do  this  more  especially,  as  I  point  out  to  you,  that 
there  is  no  University  authority  comprehending  all  the 
Faculties,  between  the  Cotxncil  and  the  Boards  of 
Studies,  where  the  different  aspects  of  any  question  can 
be  thrashed  out  and  discussed.  Yo\\  will  notice  that 
follows  out  the  last  clause: — "  The  Victoria  University 
"  is  of  opinion  that  on  the  governing  body  of  the  pro- 
"  posed  new  University  there  is  undue  representation  of 
"  medical  colleges  pure  and  simple."  That  practically 
means  to  suggest  that  the  number  of  representatives  that 
the  medical  colleges  send  should  be  diminished.  Our 
first  objection,  then,  hangs  on  the  medical  representa- 
tion on  the  Council.  Then  comes  the  second.  You  will 
notice  that  this  University  is  different  from  all  other 
Universities  that  I  know  of  in  requiring  this.  This 
clause  has  been  introduced  : — "  Provided  that  no  medical 
"  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  any  person  who  shall 
"  not  previously  have  obtained  a  qualification  for 
"  registration  under  the  Medical  Acts  for  the  time 
"  being  in  force."  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of 
every  other  University  its  degree  carries  the  right  to 
registration  on  the  Medical  Register.  This  new  Uni- 
versity, if  created,  its  degree  will  not  primarily  admit 
to  the  Register,  and  any  person  wishing  the  degree  of 
the  new  University  would  require  to  obtain  some 
registrable  qualification,  say  from  the  Conjoint  Colleges, 
and  that  renders  it  absolutely  anomalous  in  the  whole 
University  system  of  the  country.  I  will  give  you  the 
reason  for  that.  That  is  necessitated  by  the  Medical 
Act,  1886.  The  clause  in  the  Act  is  there  quoted  : — 
"  Any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any 
"  Medical  Corporation  legally  qualified  at  the  passing 
"  of  this  Act  to  grant  such  diploma  or  diplomas  in 
"  respect  of  medicine  and  surgery."  These  were  in 
1886,  and  they  are  now  the  only  Corporations  and 
Universities  whose  diplomas  or  degrees  carry  a  license 
to  practice. 

1488.  You  object  to  it  on  general  principles,  not 
because  it  would  injure  you  in  any  way.  It  would  not 
affect  the  Victoria  University,  and  you  only  object  on 
general  grounds  ? — Yes.  We  think  it  makes  the  Uni- 
versity anomalous,  and  we  think  it  may  further  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  general  medical 
education. 

1489.  It  would  not  affect  jou  in  any  way.  You  only 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  general  public  and  on  general 
principles,  not  from  anything  that  affects  your  body 
personally  ? — Nothing  of  this  would  apparently  affect 
us  directly,  but  in  so  far  as  if  medical  education  were 
lowered  in  one  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  saying 
what  the  effect  might  be  on  other  parta. 

1490.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  The  witness  has  not 
stated  what  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  this  clause 
beginning  with  the  word,  "Provided"? — We  would 
wish,  under  these  circumstances  the  Medical  Act,  1886, 
to  be  so  amended,  that  if  this  new  University  is  consti- 
tuted its  degree,  would  be  a  registrable  qualification. 


1491.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that,  in  addition  to 
everything  else,  their  requiring  that  the  graduate  of 
medicine  should  have  had  a  registrable  qualification 
would  tend  to  lower  the  medical  education  ? — It  would 
tend  to  affect  it  in  this  way :  the  person  who  comes 
forward  for  this  degree  must  previously  have  obtained 
what  is  admittedly  a  lower  qualification,  namely,  that  of 
the  Conjoint  Board.  Now  I  think  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  a  London  student  Avould  be  asked  to  submit 
himself  to  a  series  of  conjoint  examinations,  beginning 
with  the  first  right  on  to  the  final,  and  be  at  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  time  afterwards,  subjected  to  a  series  of 
University  examinations. 

1492.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  so  construed  as  to 
mean  not  only  that  the  man  should  necessarily  have  a 
registrable  qualification,  but 'that  if  he  had  had  a  regis- 
trable qualification  that  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
nothing  more  would  be  required  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  the  University  under  this  might  accept 
the  earlier  part  of  the  examination,  say  of  the  Conjoint 
Board,  and  make  simply  a  final  examination,  and  that 
final  examination  gives  to  this  individual  a  degree  in 
medicine,  I  say  it  is  possible  under  the  Charter. 

1493.  That  they  should  require  nothing  but  a  final 
examination,  and  yoii  do  not  think  that  would  be  enough  P 
—It  is  possible. 

1494.  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  have  that  anyhow, 
unless  you  specially  guard  against  it  in  the  Charter  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1495.  You  think  it  might  be  guarded  against.  This 
is  what  you  would  propose.  Do  you  propose  that  they 
should  have  a  power  to  grant  a  degree  which  would  of 

itself  ? — Be  a  registrable  qualification  ;  and  then  it 

would  be  in  line  with  the  Victoria  University  and  all  the 
other  Universities. 

1496.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  what  your  views  are  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  state  than  is 
printed  there.    These  are  the  two  chief  objections. 

1497.  You  deprecate  the  absence  from  the  Gresham 
Charter  of  any  safeguard  for  maintaining  a  high  stan- 
dard. Is  there  any  other  safeguard  that  you  would 
suggest  ? — I  think  it  ought,  to  be  imperative  that  the 
student  should  be  submitted  to  tests  in  science  in  addi- 
tion to  those  required,  say  by  the  Conjoint  Board, 
because  I  do  not  consider  that  the  test  in  science  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  is  such  as  would  meet  the  University 
requirements. 

1498.  Is  it  dictated  to  them  by  their  Charter  what 
subjects  they  are  to  examine  in  before  they  choose  to 
grant  the  degree  ? — No,  it  is  not.  But  you  will  notice 
the  anomaly  in  this  Charter — the  requiring  of  a  regis- 
trable qualification  before  the  M.D.  That  differen- 
tiates it  from  all  other  M.D.'s  and  other  Charters. 

1499.  And  your  fear  is  that  would  be  considered  suffi- 
cient without  anything  else  ? — It  is  possible  for  it  to  be 
considered  sufficient  under  the  Charter. 

1500.  In  the  Charter  of  the  Victoria  University  is 
there  anything  said  about  requiring  science,  or  any- 
thing else,  as  part  of  the  education  or  qualification  for  a 
medical  degree  ? — Science  is  reqiiired  by  all. 

1501.  But  not  by  your  Charter.  It  is  merely  because 
you  choose  to  make  it  so  ? — We  must  make  it. 

1502.  Are  you  obliged  by  Charter  ? — I  do  not  know 
■whether  it  says  so  in  the  Charter  in  so  many  words.  It 
does  not  say  in  the  Charter  that  science  shall  be 
demanded  at  all. 

1503.  But  yet  you  do  demand  it  ? — Yes,  because  you 
see  there  is  this  anomaly  of  this  University  requir- 
ing this  registrable  qualification.  We  think  there  must 
be  a  safeguard.  We  think  the  lower  science  qualifi- 
cation should  not  be  accepted.  In  what  way  it  is  to 
be  introduced  we  do  not  know,  but  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  there. 

1504.  You  think  there  should  be  some  greater  safe- 
guard to  ensure  that  science  should  be  taught  ? — Yes. 

1505.  Then  that  is  really  the  substance  of  your 
objection,  is  it  ? — That  is  really  the  substance  of  our 
objection  under  this  head.  I  might  say  in  other  respects 
that  the  Charter  is  drawn  very  much  on  the  lines  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  therefore  as 
Victoria  University  we  cannot  object. 

1506.  You  do  not  object  that  it  would  draw  away 
students  from  you,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No,  we 
do  not  suppose  they  will. 
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1507.  Do  you  think  students  in  the  hospital  schools 
of  London  will  still  go  to  you  for  a  degree? — The 
medical  student  is  a  migratory  animal.  We  get  some 
from  London  and  the  London  people  get  some  from  us. 

1508.  And  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  new  University  ? — 
No,  certainly  not,  provided  it  is  on  a  level  with  our  own 
or  the  Scotch  Universities. 

1509.  That  is,  you  approve  of  the  Charter  as  it  now 
stands,  with  the  exception  that  the  Medical  Faculty  is 
too  strongly  represented,  and  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  safeguard  that  there  should  be  scientific  instruc- 
tion f, — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  as  to  the  other 
aspects  of  the  Charter.  I  am  speaking  merely  as  to  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  Charter. 

1510.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  other 
aspects  of  the  Charter  ? — No,  I  am  not  here  to  speak 
upon  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  Victoria  University 
will  give,  or  intend  to  give,  any  other  evidence  upon 
that  point. 

1511.  And  all  that  you  have  to  say  has  been  put  down 
here  upon  this  document  ? — Yes,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  which  follow  from  this  which  I  might  point  out, 
one  or  two  very  important  things.  One  is  that  the 
examinations  of  the  new  University  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  by  the  General  Medical  Council, 
That  is  a  matter  which  I  have  already  heard  brought 
out  by  Sir  George  Humphry  to-day. 

1512.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  it  would  not 
give  a  qualification  ? — That  it  would  not  give  a  qualifi- 
cation, and  in  as  far  as  it  does  not  give  a  qualification  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  so  that  the 
public  would  have  no  guarantee  as  to  the  standard  of 
examination  in  this  new  University.  There  would  not 
be  any  guarantee  given  by  a  publicly  appointed  official 
and  of  course  his  reports  are  printed.  There  is  no 
clause  in  the  Charter  which  would  make  this  exami- 
nation of  the  new  University  of  London  open  to  in- 
spection by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

1513.  If  the  degree  carried  a  qualification  with  it, 
would  that  bring  it  within  ? — It  would  bring  it  within 
the  Statute  of  1886.  That  follows  naturally  from  the 
Medical  Acts,  almost. 

1514.  (Professor  Saunderson.)  But  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Charter,  in  respect  of 
medical  degrees,  Avith  that  alteration  ? — No,  we  would 
not  be  satisfied  if  merely  that  alteration  were  made. 

1515.  (Chairman.)  You  would  want  a  less  repre- 
sentation of  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — We  want  to  have 
a  better  balance  amongst  the  Faculties,  more  especially 
as  the  Council  is  the  supreme  body.  We  do  not  care  as 
long  as  this  medical  element  is  not  so  predominant,  and 
as  long  as  it  does  not  outweigh  these  other  two  Facul- 
ties at  least,  Arts  and  Science. 

1516.  Is  there  anything  else  which  follows  from  this  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is — not  directly. 

1517.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  is  it  part  of  your  objection 
to  the  Charter  that  it  puts  the  whole  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  single  body  ? — That  is  part  of  it.  You 
will  notice  what  it  says  here. 

1518.  You  would  rather  a  division  of  power  Avere 
made  between  two  or  more  bodies  ? — -We  had  rather 
there  was  a  body  intermediate  between  the  Council  and 
the  Boards  of  Studies  where  all  the  Faculties  were 
represented  where  any  matters  touching  medicine 
should  be  discussed  by  the  representatives  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  Laws,  or  any  question  touching  arts  could 
be  discussed  by  those  representatives,  before  it  reaches 
the  higher  body. 

1519.  Would  you  give  those  Faculties  any  powers 
excepting  those  of  consultation  ? — In  our  own  body  they 
have  not  any  powers  excepting  consultation. 

1520.  The  object  is  this,  that  every  scientific  or  art 
question  shall  first  be  considered  by  persons  conversant 
with  that,  and  then  considered  by  persons  conversant 
with  the  University  as  a  whole  ?— That  is  what  we 
think. 

1521.  That  is  what  you  consider  a  good  arrangement  ? 
— I  think  it  is  much  better. 

1522.  It  does  happen  that  when  matters  are  referred 
to  a  particular  Faculty  special  views  are  likely  to  prevail 
which  are  corrected  in  the  larger  body  ? — That  is  so.  I 
may  point  out  that  the  Council,  under  the  Gresham 
Charoer,  has  power  to  refer  a  subject  to  the  Assemblies 
of  Faculties.  It  may,  however,  if  it  pleases,  ask  other 
Faculties  to  join  with  it,  and  deliberate  upon  any  subject 
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1523.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  Avould  be  preferable. 

1524.  Do  you  object  also  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  as  consti- 
tuted ? — I  do  not  see  how  we,  as  the  Victoria  University, 
can  very  well  object. 

1525.  How  do  you  stand  with  regard  to  new  statutes 
at  Victoria  ? — It  is  quite  different.  I  daresay  what  you 
are  thinking  of  is  what  obtains  in  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. 

1526.  I  want  to  know  how  you  stand  with  regard  to 
new  statutes  at  Victoria  ? — In  that  case  our  Court  would 
be  the  highest. 

1527.  Has  that  Court  power  to  change  entirely  the 
conditions  for  degrees  ? — Yes. 

1528.  To  make  new  degrees  ? — Yes,  to  make  new 
degrees. 

1529.  And  alter  the  statutes  ? — Yes,  and  alter  the 
statutes — all  the  power.  There  is  no  such  safeguard  as 
exists  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  submit  our  alterations  of  statutes  to  the  Privy  Council 
or  to  any  English  University.  Of  course  the  Scotch 
Universities  are  all  tied  together.  The  statutes  of  Edin- 
burgh University  cannot  be  altered  without  an  opinion 
of  the  other  Scotch  Universities.  There  is  no  such  tie 
in  the  Victoria. 

1530.  And  has  no  evil  been  felt  from  that  ? — No. 

1531.  No  ill-considered  changes  have  been  adopted  ? 
— I  would  not  say  that  no  ill-considered  changes  have 
been  adopted,  but  no  inconveniences  have  been  felt. 

1532.  Are   changes  frequent  ? — No,   they    are  not 
frequent. 

1533.  Putting  the  case  of  the  Gresham  University, 
where  we  are  competing  with  another  University,  you 
would  think  it  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  reference  could  be  made  to  the  Privy 
Council  ? — That  would  be  some  additional  safeguard. 

1534.  You  would  think  that  a  mode  of  meeting 
partially  the  difficulty  as  to  the  lowering  of  the  stan- 
dard ? — It  might,  possibly. 

1535.  Do  you  oppose  the  system  of  the  Draft  Charter 
by  which  attendances  at  other  Universities  are  allowed 
to  be  taken  pro  tanto  as  part  of  the  course  ? — As  Victoria 
University  Ave  cannot  object  Avith  regard  to  accepting 
two  years  from  the  other  Universities. 

1536.  And  you  Avill  in  no  case  accept  more  ? — No. 

1537.  (Mr.  Rendall. )  I  think  there  must  be  tAvo  years 
at  least  ? — Two  years  at  least  at  Victoria. 

1538.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  tAA'O  complete  years 
mean  a  certain  number  of  siibjects  ? — A  certain  number 
of  subjects  per  annum. 

1539.  Two  anni  academici? — Yes. 

1540.  And  you  think  you  see  no  objection  to  that 
system  by  Avhich  students  are  tempted,  as  you  see, 
to  indulge  their  migratory  propensities  p — We  have 
found  no  objection  so  far. 

1541.  Is  there  no  danger  that  students  may  rush  about 
from  one  place  to  another,  according  as  they  may  think 
one  part  of  the  course  is  more  easily  passed  at  one 
University  than  another  ? — They  must  pass  all  their 
examinations  at  the  Victoria. 

1542.  You  take  the  Preliminary  Examination? — We 
accept  very  feAv  Preliminary  Examinations,  we  have  an 
entrance  in  Arts  of  our  own. 

15-13.  And  the  English  Public  School  certificate,  I 
suppose  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  Ave  are  very 
stringent  in  that  respect  Avith  regard  to  accepting  the 
entrance  in  Arts  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

1544.  The  Avhole  examination  must  be  taken  in 
Victoria  ?— Yes,  Ave  accept  the  London  University 
Preliminary  Scientific,  but  I  think  that  comes  to  an  end 
very  shortly. 

(Mr.  Kendall:)  No,  that  is  still  accepted. 

1545.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  It  may  be  any  two  years  of 
his  course,  providing  that  they  are  completely  made  up  ? 
— That  is  so. 
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Prof.  W.  1546.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  I  understood 

Stirling,  M.D.  you  to  say  that  you  thought  a  University  might  accept 

  the  Conjoint  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 

9  June  1892.    Surgeons  and  Physicians,  as  part  of  the  examination 

  requirements  for  their  degree  ? — I  think  it  is  possible 

under  the  scheme  under  the  Charter. 

1547.  You  do  not  think  it  undesirable  that  the 
qualification  examination  should  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  requirements  of  a  University  for  its  degree  ? — Will 
you  put  that  in  another  way  so  that  I  can  get  it  clearly. 

1548.  For  instance,  that  a  University  we  will  say  is 
London,  might  accept  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeous  pro  tanto,  and  then  add  on 
certain  other  examinations  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
sufficient,  because  I  say  the  standard  of  Science  is  not 
sufficient  in  the  Conjoint.  In  my  opinion  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard. 

1549.  Anywhere  in  the  preliminarv,  the  medical 
examination  might  be  taken  pro  tanto  ? — It  depends  what 
you  mean  by  "  Preliminary." 

1550.  Say  scientific,  the  examinations  in  physiology, 
medicine,  and  surgery  might  be  accepted  by  the  Victoria 
University  as  part  of  the  requirements  not  entirely  ? — 
I  should  put  it  in  this  way,  the  subjects  naming  them 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  put  zoology  under  the  head 
of  biology,  and  then  anatomy  and  physiology.  These, 
in  a  University  are  of  a  higher  standard  than  that 
demanded  by  the  Conjoint,  I  do  not  think  the  University 
could  accept  all  those  pro  tanto,  but  I  think  they  might 
accept  the  final  examinations  far  better  than  they  could 
accept  the  earlier  ones. 

1551.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  under- 
stand the  tenor  of  your  evidence.  You  object,  amongst 
other  things,  to  the  fact  that  the  examinations  of  this 
University  should  be  conducted  without  any  supervision 
by  the  Board  of  Inspection  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said 
that. 

1552.  I  gathered  that  that  was  one  of  your  objections, 
that  the  inspection  of  the  Medical  Council  would  not  be 
required  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  What  I  did  state  was, 
that  the  Medical  Council  would  have  no  right  to  inspect 
the  examinations  of  this  new  University. 

1553.  And  you  made  that  an  objection,  did  you  not? 
-  -  -I  say  it  follows  naturally. 

1554.  I  want  to  know  is  it  an  objection  in  your  view 
or  not  ? — I  think  it  is  an  objection. 

1555.  Then  you  do  think  it  an  objection  that  the 
Medical  Inspectors  should  not  control  or  supervise  the 
examinations  of  this  University  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a 
defect  at  any  rate. 

1556.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  inconsistency.  The 
Charter,  as  it  stands,  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
license  they  shall  have  no  power  ?  —Yes. 

1557.  Therefore  some  examinations  which  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Medical  Council  have  control  over,  must  have 
been  passed  by  whomsoever  takes  their  degrees  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1558.  That  hardly  amounts  to  an  objection,  does  it? — 
But  in  addition  the  public  has  a  guarantee  as  to  what  is 
the  standard. 

1559.  Is  there  any  standard  that  the  public  has  except 
that  of  Medical  Council  Inspectors  ? — There  is  no  abso- 
lute standard,  but  there  are  these  reports  which  give 
one  a  distinct  statement  as  to  what  is  done  at  the  several 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Colleges. 

1560.  Do  those  reports  deal  with  anything  except 
examinations  which  end  in  a  license  ?— They  do  not. 

1561.  Then  with  respect  to  those  examinations  which 
do  not  end  in  a  license,  are  they  such  as  can  be  passed 
by  no  person  except  one  who  has  gone  through  an  ex- 
amination which  does  end  iD  a  license  ? — The  candidate 
coming  up  would  have  already  submitted  himself  to  an 
examination  which  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 
That  is  so.  But  the  examinations  of  this  University,  of 
course,  would  not  be  inspected  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
General  Medical  Council. 

1562.  That  is  an  additional,  a  superadded  examina- 
tion ? — Anything  superadded  would  not.  That  fact 
remains. 

1563.  That  examination  which  went  to  the  academic 
character  of  the  degree  is  the  only  part  which  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  inspectors,  and  it  is  only  the  licensing 
part  which  is  subject  to  the  inspectors  now  ? — It  is  the 


licensing  part  which  is  subjected  at  present.  It  is  the 
final  qualifying  examination.  That  is  laid  down  by  the 
Act. 

1564.  Is  what  you  rely  upon  not  so  much  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  officials  as  the  report  they  make  about  the 
mode  in  which  the  examination  is  conducted  ? — I  think 
the  reports  have  had  a  healthy  influence  upon  all  the 
bodies. 

1565.  And  you  do  rely  upon  that  rather  than  on  direct 
inspection  ? — I  would  not  say  I  rely  upon  that  altogether, 
but  I  know  in  most  of  the  Universities  these  reports 
have  had  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  examiners, 
and,  I  think,  for  the  good. 

1566.  Your  view,  I  gather,  is  rather  this — that  this 
Charter  errs  in  not  allowing  to  the  academic  degree  the 
licensing  power  ? — We  should  prefer  that. 

1567.  You  say  it  errs  in  not  giving  that  ? — Yes. 

1568.  Then  if  it  gives  that  the  only  external  check 
upon  them  would  be  the  action  of  the  inspecting  officials  P 
— They  would  be  the  same  checks  as  obtain  in  all  the 
other  Universities. 

1569.  That  is  a  check,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  one  check. 

1570.  But  what  other  check  is  there,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned  ? — So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned 
that  is  the  chief  one. 

1571.  Then  supposing  that  check  to  exist,  by  virtue 
of  these  degrees  having  that  power,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  persons  who  have  already  passed  that  test, 
you  would  desire  that  this  University  should  have  the 
licensing  power  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should  have  the 
licensing  power. 

1572.  If  the  University  had  the  licensing  power,  and 
if,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  one  witness,  the 
tendency  of  the  new  University,  under  this  proposed 
Charter  were  to  make  the  Conjoint  Examination  of 
M.R.CS.  and  L.R.C.P.  together,  a  qualification  for  a 
degree  there  would  be  no  snperiority  in  the  new  degree 
to  the  existing  Conjoint  certificate  ? — No,  but  I  should 
hope  that  the  balance  of  scientific  influence,  aDd  the 
influence  of  Arts,  and  the  other  Faculties  of  a  properly 
constituted  University  would  be  such  that  it  could  not 
happen. 

1573.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  thing  as  it  stands.  It 
would  be  possible  if  the  Charter  were  reformed  on  the 
lines  that  you  suggest,  that  this  examination,  in  sur- 
passing in  its  character  the  Conjoint  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  two  colleges  on  the  Embankment,  should 
be  practically  the  Degree  Examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity?— Well,  they  might  choose  to  make  a  very  low 
standard  if  they  pleased,  which  might  not  exceed  that 
of  the  Conjoint  scheme.  They  might,  but  I  should  not 
conceive  it  possible  for  a  University  to  do  so. 

1574.  You  mean  to  say  you  consider  it  likely,  because 
you  say  they  might  ? — Yes,  I  mean  likely. 

1575.  If  they  might  and  did,  can  you  tell  me  what 
would  become  of  the  functions  of  the  two  Royal  Col- 
leges ?  —I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  Royal  Colleges.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  their  interests.  They  are  sufficiently  well  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 

1576.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  would  disappear,  would 
they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would  disappear. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  to  them.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  their  interests. 

1577.  If  a  man  by  passing  an  examination  no  more 
severe  than  that  which  they  required,  could  get  some- 
thing more  than  they  give,  namely,  the  license,  together 
with  the  degree,  would  not  they  all  go  to  the  new 
University  and  pass  by  the  colleges  ?— It  is  possible  the 
colleges  might  lower  their  standard. 

1578.  So  as  to  give  something  lower  still  ? — Yes. 

1579.  So  it  would  be  a  kind  of  rising  diminution  ?— . 
I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  it  would  be  a  possibility.  You 
suggest  to  me  the  possibility  of  this  alteration  causing 
the  two  colleges  to  disappear. 

1580.  Yes,  but  see  the  ground  on  which  I  put  it.  I 
put  it  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  stated  to  us  on  the 
evidence,  communicated,  apparently,  of  some  promoters 
of  this  Charter,  that  the  M.R.CS.  and  the  L.R.C.P. 
Conjoint  examination  might  be  accccpted  as  equivalent 
to  the  medical  degree  ? — We  think  they  ought  not. 

1581.  But  I  am  asking,  assuming  that  the  views  of 
persons  influential  in  the  matter  were  carried  out,  and 
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that  happened,  you  would  theu  have  two  examiuations, 
one  of  which  would  not  be  superior  to  the  other  ?— That 
is  obvious  on  your  own  statement.  You  say  they  are 
idnetical ;  1  have  not  alleged  it. 

1582.  I  am  putting  it  as  alleged  by  other  persons,  not 
as  alleged  by  me.  If  tiiat  were  so,  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  functions  of  the  two  colleges  would  bo 
extinguished  unless,  as  you  put  it,  they  went  lower  ? — ■ 
Yes,  but  the  examining  function  and  the  other  functions 
they  have,  would  still  remain. 

1583.  The  license  depends  on  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

1584.  If  that  event  happened,  would  there  be  any 
possibility  or  likelihood  of  a  further  competition,  taking 
place  between  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
and  the  new  University  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

1585.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  think  it  unlikely  ? — I 
do  not  say  it  is  at  all  unlikely.  I  have  put  my  point 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  do  not  think  any  University 
woul  d  lower  its  standard  in  that  way. 

1586.  It  has  been  already  put  to  us  by  the  promoters 
of  the  new  University  that  that  is  what  they  would  do — 
not  that  they  would  lower  the  standard,  because  they 
have  not  got  one,  but  that  their  standard  would  be  such 
that  it  would  not  be  greater  than  the  standard  of  the 
other  examination  ? — We  fear  it  would  not  be  any  more. 

1587.  Then,  if  you  fear  that,  you  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  it  would  happen  ? — We  think  it  might  happen. 
All  we  allege  is  that  it  is  possible  under  the  Charter. 

1588.  You  fear  it  ? — We  have  said  it  is  possible. 

1589.  Then,  if  you  fear  it,  you  think  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  happen,  and,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  to  happen,  are 
the  results  also,  perhaps,  not  unlikely  to  happen — a 
kind  of  competition  on  the  downward  grade  ? — That  I 
do  not  know. 

1590.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  P — No,  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

1591.  To  pass  to  the  remedies,  whatever  they  may  be, 
do  you  suggest  for  that  there  are  some  reasons  contained 
in  the  earlier  paper  ? — Which  earlier  paper  do  you  refer 
to? 

1592.  The  one  in  large  print.  I  see  there  that  on 
page  2  you  say: — "But  the  Draft  Charter  gives  no 
' '  indication  that  candidates  for  medical  degrees  will  be 
"  subjected  to  any  further  preliminary  test,  either  in 
"  Arts  or  in  Science,  beyond  the  minimum  requirements 
"  accepted  by  the  General  Medical  Council  from  the 
"  various  bodies,  University  or  other,  whose  examina- 
"  tions  qualify  for  registration"? — That  has  not  been 
said  by  me,  has  it  ? 

1593.  This  is  by  the  Victoria  University? — Yes,  it 
has  been  said  by  the  Victoria  University. 

1594.  On  behalf  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  its 
constituent  colleges? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1595.  Owen's  College,  University  College,  and  the 
Yorkshire  College  ? — Yes. 

1590.  You  would  not  suppose  that  any  Charter  would 
contain  any  standard  or  syllabus  ? — No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  You  cannot  put  a  standard  or  syllabus  into  a 
Charter,  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  before,  this 
differs  from  all  the  others  in  this  remarkable  point  of 
its  requiring  a  qualification  to  practice,  and  that  this 
University  degree  would  not  primarily  entitle  a  person 
to  go  on  the  Register.    It  differs  in  all  respects. 

1597.  As  you  have  taken  us  back  to  that  point,  I  will 
ask  you  this  ?  Are  you  aware  that  in  respect  to  the 
London  medical  degree  also,  there  was  a  considerable 
time  in  which  the  University  degrees  did  not  give  at 
license  to  practice  ? — I  believe  that  was  so. 

1098.  So  that  would  not  be  a  novelty  so  far? — At 
present  it  would  be. 

1599.  At  present  it  would  be  an  introduction  of  what 
would  have  become  a  novelty  ? — It  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system. 

1600.  Not  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  in  the 
Senele  that  it  has  never  prevailed  before,  but  in  the 
sense  that  it  does  not  pievail  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1001.  Putting  aside  that  same  question  of  novelty, 
you  do  not  suggest  that  in  the  Charter  there  should  be 
any  limitation  of  the  amount  of  preliminary  scientific 
or  other  scientific  knowledge  that  should  be  evinced  by 
the  candidate  ?— No,  not  in  the  Charter.  We  think  that 
might  be  got  in  another  way. 

1002.  That  is  why  lam  going  to  call  attention  to  what 
IS  said  on  another  page.  On  page  4  you  say: — "On  the 
"  other  hand  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Victoria 
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"  University  to  accept  the  earlier  stages  of  tha  medical      £*°f:  W- 
"  course  required  by  the  Albert  University,  unless  the  Stirling.  M.D. 

"  Victoria  University  is  likewise  prepared  to  reduce  the   

"  preliminary  qualification  in  arts  and  science  to  the    9  June  1892. 

"  standard  required  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 

"  qualifying  for  registration."    So  you  desire  to  have 

something  for  your  degree  which  would  even  surpass 

that  Conjoint  examination,  which  we  have  been  told  by 

some  authority  might  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the 

degree  of  the  new  University  ?  —Yes,  that  is  the  minimum 

that  is  required  by  the  General  Medical  Council  of 

wh  ich  you  are  speaking  j  ast  now. 

1603.  You  require  more? — We  require  more,  and  I 
think  all  Universities  require  more. 

1604.  Do  you  mean  by  the  necessities  of  their  exist- 
ence they  require  more  ? — I  think  they  do  require  more. 

1605.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ? — Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  require  more. 

1606.  All  Universities  ? — I  think  so.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily with  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  perhaps, 
but  in  the  standard. 

1607.  Now  we  come  to  this.  You  object  to  the 
constitution  of  the  now  body  on  the  ground  of  its 
predominating  medical  character  and,  as  I  assume, 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  rather,  on  the  part  of 
the  strong  medical  element  to  allow  of  an  easy  graduation. 
Is  that  right  ? — We  think  it  is  not  right  that  there  should 
be  numerically  such  a  representation  of  the  medical 
element  on  this  General  Council. 

1608.  How  do  you  conceive  that  this  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  medical  element  would  operate  ? — I  think  it 
would  operate,  not  in  the  way  of  maintaining  the 
standard,  but  lowering  the  standard. 

1609.  I  observe  that,  taking  it  altogether,  one  may 
assume  that  there  would  be  at  least  16  or  17  medical 
members  out  of  38  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  might  be  17. 

1610.  I  think  one  cannot  put  it  lower  than  16  ? — I 
calculate  it  16  or  17. 

1611.  There  would  be  one  from  University  College, 
one  from  King's  College,  and  10  from  the  Medical 
Schools  ? — And  four  from  the  Assemblies  of  Faculties  ? 

1612-13.  Then  there  would  be  probably  one  at  least 
to  como  out  of  the  Convocation  and  the  Crown  ;  which 
would  be  17,  so  that  16  or  17  would  be  the  number  out 
of  38,  and  that  you  think  excessive  and  tending  to 
lower  the  standard  ? 

(Mr.  Randall.)  Might  I  add  on  the  question  of  num- 
bers that  there  would  be  one  additional  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? 

There  would  be  11  instead  of  10  if  the  College  of 
Surgeons  came  in.  If  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  came 
in  there  might  be  18  or  19.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
question  to  get  it  out  exactly,  but  there  may  be  any- 
thing from  16  to  19,  I  take  it. 

1614.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  it  your  view  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  other  Faculties  would  tend  to  maintain  the 
academical  character  on  the  medical  side  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — It  is. 

1615.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  you  think  you  will 
find  your  redress  against  the  difficulties  you  have 
suggested  ? — It  may  be  found  in  two  ways.  I  think  that 
there  may  be  a  more  equal  balance,  say,  increase  the 
number  of  arts,  increase  the  number  of  science  on  the 
Council,  or  diminish  the  number  of  medical  representa- 
tives. 

1610.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  ? — It  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
each  of  these  medical  colleges  should  send  a  repre- 
sentative, limiting  the  number  of  medical  representa- 
tives on  the  Council,  and  letting  these  colleges  elect 
from  amongst  themselves  whom  they  are  to  send  there. 

1617.  Your  defence  against  what  you  fear  is  making  a 
greater  balance  between  the  different  Faculties  ? — That 
is  so.  We  desire  to  see  that ;  but  of  course  I  may  say 
that  when  that  is  done  the  Charter  would  practically 
be  in  the  position  of  the  Victoria  Charter  as  regards  that. 

1018.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
formed  any  view  upon  the  provisions  of  Clause  47  of  the 
proposed  Senate's  scheme,  which  proposed  to  allow  a 
conjoint  examination  vvith  the  two  colleges,  preserving 
the  academic  standard  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  ? 
— That  has  not  been  before  us,  I  may  say. 

1619.  Has  not  that  been  before  you  at  all  ? — No. 

1020.  Taking  it  in  the  way  I  stated  it,  as  being  a 
provision  for  allowing  a  conjoint  examination  with  the 
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Prof.  W.  Conjoint  Board  of  the  two  colleges,  reserving  the  acade- 
Siirling,  M.D.  mical  standard  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  do  yon  see 

  any  objection  in  principle  to  such  an  arrangement  ? — 

9  June  1892.    If  you  ask  me  (I  speak  for  myself)  I  should  prefer  to 
  see  a  distinction  between  the  University  and  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

1621.  Do  you  say  that  on  the  ground  that  you  think 
the  power  of  license  and  the  power  of  graduation  should 
be  in  two  distinct  hands  ? — No,  I  am  going  on  the 
supposition  that  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  1886  Act. 

1622.  I  am  now  quite  away  from  that  ;  I  am  putting 
the  tiling  on  broad  lines.  Do  yen  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  distinction  between  the  licensing  or  qualifying 
power  and  the  graduating  power — that  they  ought  to 
be  different  powers? — They  are  different  now. 

1623.  I  am  asking  you  your  opinion  whether  they 
ought  to  be  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  be.  I  think 
there  is  a  class  of  medical  students  that  comes  up  to 
the  Corporation  standard,  and  I  think  there  is  an  en- 
tirely different  class  who  come  up  to  the  University 
standard.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  educate 
all  those  to  the  University  standard.  There  must  always 
exist  for  the  more  humble  practitioner  a  portal  such  as 
is  given  by  these  lower  examining  boards.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  ever  get  them  all  up  to  the  University 
standard. 

1624.  You  do  not  object  to  the  Universities  being 
invested  with  the  power  of  granting  qualifying  degrees  ? 
— They  have  that  privilege  now. 

1625.  You  do  not  object  to  that? — No,  certainly  not. 

1626.  Therefore,  to  that  extent,  you  have  no  objection 
to  the  licensing  and  graduating  power  being  in  the  same 
hands? — That  is  what  we  desire;  that  they  should  be 
in  the  same  hands. 

1627.  Then  if  you  rather  desire  that  the  licensing 
and  graduating  power  be  in  the  same  hands,  would  the 
licensing  powers  be  likely  to  be  worse  administered 
for  being  in  the  hands  of  a  power  which  also  had  the 
power  of  graduation  ? — I  believe  the  net  result  would 
be  to  lead  to  confusion.  The  joint  power  would  come 
to  be  practically  equal  to  the  M.B. 

1628.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  classes  ? — I  think  it  would 
lead  to  those  two  things  becoming  confused.  I  think 
ultimately  that  would  be  the  result  of  a  scheme  of  that 
sort. 

1629.  Why  should  that  be  the  case  more  than  happens 
between  the  Pass  and  the  Honours.  If  the  same  body 
can  discriminate  between  the  Honours  and  the  Pass, 
why  should  it  not  distinguish  in  the  cases  of  qualifica- 
tion and  graduation  ? — Here,  there  is  a  body  imported 
from  outside  the  University  altogether — the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians — which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  University,  which  comes  in  merely  for  examina- 
tion purposes. 

1630.  And  supposing  they  had  the  determination  of 
that  which  should  be  the  minimum  qualification  for 
license,  why  should  not  the  University  retain  the 
determination  of  that  which  should  be  the  minimum 
qualification  for  the  degree  ? — "Will  you  put  that  again, 
please. 

1631.  If  the  external  body  had  vested  in  it  the 
determination  of  what  should  be  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tion ? — Which  external  body  ? 

1632.  The  Eoyal  Colleges.  If  they  had  the  determi- 
nation of  what  should  be  the  minimum  qualification 
for  licensing,  why  should  it  not  remain  for  the  Senate  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  minimum,  that  is,  the 
Pass  qualification  for  the  degree  ?—  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
causing  a  great  confusion  as  between  colleges  and  the 
University. 

1633.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  confusion  ? — You  say 
the  Senate  should  determine  whether  a  person  should 
have  a  degree. 

1634.  What  is  the  confusion? — It  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  gradually  be  a  confusion  between  those  two 
bodies.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  a  few  years,  it 
would  simply  amount  to  this,  that  the  Conjoint  qualifica- 
tion may  practically  carry  the  degree. 

1635.  Now  to  bring  it  to  a  practical  test.  Supposing 
the  standard  of  marks  for  a  qualification  was  30  per 
cent.,  and  the  qualification  for  a  degree  was  50  per 
cent. ,  and  the  qualification  for  honours  80  per  cent. — 
they  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  numbers — what  would 
be  the  difficulty  ? — Who  is  to  conduct  those  examinations. 


Is  it  to  be  a  Conjoint  board,  Or  is  it  to  be  the  members 
of  the  I  Jniversity  ? 

1636.  Supposing  it  to  be  either  one  or  the  other  ? — I 
cannot  conceive  a  University  degree  given  at  any 
examination  conducted  by  an  outside  body  like  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

1637.  Why  "outside  body"? — It  is  not  in  anyway 
in  the  Charter  at  present. 

1638.  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  mere  terms.  As  a 
matter  fact,  do  not  the  two  colleges  examine  by  means 
of  exjierienced  and  distinguished  teachers  ? — They  do. 

1639.  Then  in  what  sense,  dealing  with  the  matter  in 
its  substance,  do  they  conduct  their  examinations 
differently  from  other  bodies? — They  are  not  in  my 
way  in  conjunction  with  this  University  authority  at  ah . 
They  are  completely  outside  it. 

1640-1.  Never  mind  the  name  of  University.  The 
question  is  whether  experienced  and  distinguished 
teachers  are  persons  to  whom  the  determination  of  the 
course  of  education  and  the  testing  of  the  results  ought 
to  be  entrusted,  and,  assuming  that  there  is  a  body 
which  entrusts  those  matters  to  experienced  and  dis- 
tinguished and  well -accredited  teachers,  in  what  sense, 
in  point  of  substance  and  reality,  apart  from  name,  does 
it  differ  from  another  body  which  does  the  same 
thiug  under  a  different  name  ? — That  is  teaching  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  who  is  to  arrange  all  the  curricula 
and  so  on,  preceding  this.  You  must  take  that  along 
with  the  examining. 

1642.  I  am  assuming  them  to  arrange  curricula,  on 
which  they  subsequently  examine  ? — I  do  not  see  your 
point.    I  do  not  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 

1643.  I  want  to  know  the  difference  between  a  dis- 
tinguished medical  teacher  prescribing  the  curriculum 
and  conducting  an  examination  under  the  name  of  an 
examiner  of  the  Conjoint  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  same 
person  prescribing  a  curriculum  and  conducting  the 
examination  under  the  name  of  an  examiner  of  a 
University? — Theoretically,  as  you  put  it,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  difference. 

1644.  Then  apart  from  the  name  you  say  there  is 
none.  Perhaps  you  would  agree  that  there  is  not  very 
much  to  be  regarded  in  the  name  ? — I  think  T  do 
regard  the  name  a  very  great  deal.  I  think  the  term 
"University  examination  "—the  University  stamp — 
whatever  that  is  worth,  bulks  more  largely  in  the  public 
eye  than  does  the  diploma  conferred  by  the  Royal 
( Jollege  of  Surgeons  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  qualification  to  practise. 

1645.  But  apart  from  the  bulk,  which  may  be 
deceptive,  is  there  anything  in  the  substance  of  the 
cases  different  ? — It  is  quite  possible  in  your  theoretical 
way  of  putting  it  to  make  the  two  identical. 

1646.  Is  there  any  essential  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  identical  ?— Then  what  are  you  to  do  for  the 
great  bulk  of  students,  for  a  great  many  of  them  are  not 
able  to  come  up  to  the  University  standard  at  all. 

1647.  What  I  am  asking  is  why  they  should  not  have 
their  license  granted  by  a  body  which  has  also  the 
regulation  of  the  higher  brandies  of  medical  science 
— Will  you  find  the  colleges  giving  up  their  right  ? 

1648.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  colleges  would  do, 
but  I  want  to  discover  why  a  body  which  is  competent 
to  determine  the  higher  levels  is  not  also  competent  to 
determine  the  lower  levels  ?— Clearly  you  may  set  up 
any  theoretical  discussion  of  that,  as  you  please. 

1649.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  ?— Theoretically,  when  you  put  it 
in  that  particular  form. 

1650.  Then  what  is  the  practical  reason  why  they 
should  not  ? — Because  we  do  not  wish  to  see  any  con- 
fusion arising  between  what  is  a  University  degree  and 
what  is  a  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  We  think  that 
difference  ought  to  remain. 

1651.  Is  that  a  scientific  or  an  academical  or  a  medical 

distinction  ?  I    am   speaking   of   medicine,  and  the 

difference  rests  especially  on  the  medical  side  of  the 
curriculum. 

1652.  And  you  think  the  confusion  could  not  be 
avoided  if  it  were  in  the  same  hands  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  avoid  it. 

1653.  But  not  impossible  p— I  will  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  it  would  not  be  impossible. 
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1654.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  There  are  two  questions  I 
want  to  ask  you.  In  the  first  place  you  said  there  were 
other  objections  to  the  Charter  into  which  you  couhl  not 
enter  p  Yes,  I  believe  Victoria  has  others. 

1655.  But  whatever  objections  may  be  entertained  by 
individuals,  Victoria  University  does  not  put  forward  any 
other  but  the  two  objections  to  the  medical  part  ?— As  I 
understand  at  present  they  do  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  reserve  any  other  objections  or  not. 

1656.  With  regard  to  the  objection  you  put  forward, 
can  you  describe  exactly  the  evil  that  you  think  would 
result  from  the  large  number  of  medical  members  of  the 
Council  H — My  experience  at  any  rate  goes  to  show  that 
when  the  matter  is  left  simply  to  a  Faculty  of  Medicine 
alone,  or  a  body  of  medical  men  alone,  perhaps  the 
requirements  in  "arts  and  the  requirements  in  science 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  carefully  balanced  as  they  would 
be,  were  it  a'  body  consisting  of  medical  men  and  arts 
and  science,  all"  in  due  proportion,  discussing  the 
matter. 

1657.  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  own  experience 
and  see  how  far  it  agrees  with  your  own  on  that  point. 
From  my  own  experience  I  should  say  that  it  was  a 
comparatively  small  matter  whether  any  particular 
Faculty  was  large  or  small  because,  if  the  Faculty  is 
practically  agreed  upon  any  change,  it  can  always  have 
its  way  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  whereas,  if  it  is 
divided,  speaking  broadly,  the  other  Faculties  will 
always  be  able  between  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other  to  turn  the  scale  1 — We  have  occasionally  seen  it 
when  it  has  been  the  other  way. 

1658.  Where  the  Facility  have  thought  it  right  to 
practically  override  the  unanimous  view? — The  prac- 
tically unanimous  view. 

1659.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  non- 
experts in  this  matter  ought  to  override  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  experts  ?— I  would  put  it  in  this  way,  that  in 
the  education  there  is  the  arts  side,  the  science  side, 
and  the  medical  side.  I  would  not  call  a  person  examin- 
ing in  arts  and  science  non-expert,  because  they  really 
play  a  part  in  the  medical  education. 

1660.  If  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  is 
unanimous  in  desiring  that  the  preliminary  examination 
should  only  contain  a  certain  quantum  of  arts  and  science 
you  would  still  think  it  desirable  that  the  other  Faculty 
should  override  it  ? — We  consider  it  a  good  thing  that 
medicine  should  not  be  able  to  carry  that  practically  by 
itself,  that  a  case  of  that  sort  ought  to  go  before  the 
Faculties  and  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

1661.  1  am  suggesting  that  if  the  Faculty  were  agreed 
it  is  probable  that  this  view  would  be  right  even  Avhen 
against  the  majority  of  other  people  ? — Well  it  might  or 
might  not  be. 

1662.  Then  as  regards  the  third  objection.  There 
appear  in  your  answers  to  previous  questions  to  be  two 
points.  First,  as  I  understand,  you  appear  to  attach 
great  importance  to  the  inspection  by  the  Medical 
Council  of  the  University  who  are  legally  qualified  to 
grant  diplomas  ? — We  do. 

1663.  And  you  consider  the  Gretham  University 
would  be  inferior,  because  it  had  not  the  advantage  of 
that  inspection  ? — I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  I 
would  rather  put  it  in  the  other  way,  that  the  public 
would  not  have  any  statement  by  an  official  appointed 
by  the  General  Medical  Council  as  to  what  Avas  the 
nature  of  the  examinations. 

1664.  Is  the  object  of  the  inspection  to  do  more  than 
to  ascertain  that  the  qualifications  that  the  University  in 
question  gives  are  up  to  the  standard  ? — That  is  so. 

1665.  Then  it  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  Gresham 
anybody  who  has  previously  obtained  a,  qualification 
renders  an  inspection  necessary  ? — Yes,  it  does  as  regards 
that ;  but  the  inspectors  report  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
examination,  not  only  as  to  quality,  but  they  also  state 
how  the  examination  is  conducted.  They  state  all  about 
examination.  That,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  the  case  in 
the  Gresham  University. 

1666.  Then  with  regard  to  the  safeguard  and.  what 
you  describe  as  continuous  pressure  to  lower  the  require- 
ments, could  yon  indicate  more  clearly  where  the  pres- 
sure would  come  in.  I  suppose  in  all  Universities  there 
is  greater  pressure.  But  it  might  be  argued,  in  exactly 
the  other  way,  that  a  University  was  obliged  to  come 
up  to  a-  certain  external  standard,  and  already  had  a 
safeguard  which  a  University  that,  is  not  obliged  to  come 
tip  to  a  certain  standard  has  not  ? — Take  it  this  way.  It 
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the  same  time,  at  least  that  is  the  case  with  all  the   

University  examinations  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Their  examinations  for  Science  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  first  winter.  They  pass  their  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy at  the  end  of  the  second  winter.  In  all  the  other 
Universities  the  anatomy  is  not  passed  until  the  end  of 
the  third  Avinter.  If  they  insist  upon  these  students 
coming  up  to  the  standard  that  is  required  in  anatomy 
a  curious  state  of  things  comes  in.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  renders  it  imperative  that  a  man  must  spend 
three  winters  and  three  summers  after  passing  his 
anatomy  and  physiology  before  he  can  obtain  a  qualifi- 
cation to  practise.  That  is  five  years.  But  if  this  new 
University  demanded  what  would  be  a  science  standard 
and  an  anatomy  and  physiology  standard,  which  cannot 
be  passed  till  the  end  of  the  third  winter,  he  would  still 
have  to  attend  other  three  years,  and  that  student  would 
have  to  attend  six  years.  Therefore  there  would  be 
continuous  pressure  for  a  University  to  have  something 
less,  so  that  he  might  get  his  qualification  at  the  end  of 
five  years. 

1667.  As  I  understand,  you  mean  that  if  they  prepare 
students  for  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board, 
they  could  not  in  the  same  time  prepare  them  on  what 
you  call  a  University  standard.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  combine  the  two  ? — That  is  the  way  it 
works  by  the  new  Statute  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  the  new  Statute  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  a  man  must  have  passed  all  his  scientific 
subjects,  including  his  anatomy  and  physiology,  or  at 
least  he  ought  to  pass  those  at  the  end  of  the  second 
winter.  They  put  time  barriers  between  that  examina- 
tion and  the  final  examination,  that  is  to  say,  three  years 
must  elapse  before  he  can  get  his  qualification  to  prac- 
tise. That  is  five  years.  But  in  the  Universities  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  they  require  a  standard  of  science, 
a  standard  of  anatomy  ami  physiology,  such  as  requires 
at  least  three  winters,  so  that  that  man  would  have  to 
pass  it  at  the  end  of  three  winters. 

1668.  But  why  could  he  not  pass  a  lower  standard 
required  by  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  then  a  more 
advanced  standard  afterwards  ?  Wo  do  not,  at  Cam- 
bridge, find  it  at  all  inconvenient  that  men  should  pass 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  one 
subject,  and  then  a  more  advanced  one.  Bo  you  mean 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  study  it  would  be  undesir- 
able that  he  should  go  on  for  anatomy  paid  physiology 
so  long?— Yes,  he  has  done  with  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy at  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  or  ought  to  have  done  so. 

1669.  You  say  in  Victoria  getting  his  qualification  in 
five  years,  that  is  not  so  high  a  standard  as  we  aim  at, 
and  we  shall  require  you  to  attain  our  highest  standard 
the  year  afterwards.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 
pass  the  lower  standard  first  and  the  highest  standard 
afterwards  ? — He  could  do  that. 

1670.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Would  not  that  involve  the  dupli- 
cation of  courses? — That  is  the  point.  There  would  be 
duplication  of  examination  there,  and  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  a  student  would  be  submitted  to  two 
examinations — a  Conjoint  Examination  and  a  University 
Examination.  Therefore  the  tendency  inevitably,  when 
that  system  was  found  not  to  work,  would  be  to  accept 
something  else. 

1671.  (Professor  Sidqwiclc.)  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  the  German  Universities  ?— To  some 
extent  I  am. 

1672.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  rule  in  the 
German  Universiiies  was  that  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  M.D.  must  have  passed  an  external  examination : 
and  if  j  am  right,  the  general  experience  of  German 
Universities  is  opposed  to  your  view  that  the  mere 
fact  of  having  to  pass  an  external  standard  produces 
an  inevitable  and  irresistible  tendency  that  the  Uni- 
versity on  which  that  condition  is  imposed  should  lower 
its  own  standard.  It  is  not,  as  I  understand,  held 
that  the  result  has  taken  place  in  Germany  ? — The 
examinations  are  of  a  much  more  simple  character  aud 
less  elaborate  than  they  are  with  us. 

1673.  But  would  it  not  be  a  point  of  honour  for 
the  new  University,  even  if  its  oavu  examinations  might 
not  turn  out  to  be  really  very  much  harder  than  those 
of  the  Coujoint  Board,  have  an  apparently  more  ad- 
vanced examination,  even  on  the  loAver  view  of  human 
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 it  is  likely  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  two  sets  ot 

tests.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  they  would  accept 
the  lower. 

1674.  Why  should  this  examination  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  preliminary  examination  ?. 
— It  would  have  to  be  a  preliminary  examination. 

1675.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  the  practical  difficulty 
would  be  ?-  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  student 
would  not  pass  a  conjoint  examination  and  a  University 
examination. 

1676.  Why  should  not  the  University  impose  something 
higher  ? — I  think  the  University  is  bound  to  impose  a 
higher  one,  because  the  first  one  is  not  up  to  the 
University  standard.  I  think  in  the  end  it  would  be 
found  so.  I  think  it  would  subject  the  student  to  so 
much  examination  that  they  would  not  do  it.  Then 
the  outcry  would  come  that  something  must  be  done  to 
modify  this.  They  would  say,  we  cannot  subject  the 
student  to  two  examinations  while  other  students  get 
off  with  one. 

1677.  I  can  quite  see  that  it  is  an  inconvenience  to 
the  new  University  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it,  birt  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  why  any 
other  University  should  put  any  bar  upon  that  ground  ? 
— There  will  be  duplication  of  examination,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  extremely  unlikely  that  the  student  would  be 
subjected  to  two  examinations. 

1678.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  To  develop  this  siibject  of  dupli- 
cation of  examination  is  it  the  case  that  there  are 
examinations  of  entrance  in  arts,  of  some  form  ? — At 
the  University. 

1679.  And  again  there  is  examination  in  Science  sub- 
jects ? — Yes. 

1680.  And  over  and  above  that,  I  understand  that 
there  wordd  be  duplicated  courses  in  such  subjects  as 
anatomy  and  physiology  ? — There  might  be. 

1681.  And  practically  the  point  is,  is  it  not,  that  the 
two  curricula  would  run  parallel,  only  with  a  somewhat 
lower  standard  demanded  for  that  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

1682.  And  that  is  where  the  danger  would  arise  with 
the  two  parallel  courses,  that  the  inconvenience  would 
be  felt  in  maintaining  a  double  set  of  examinations  ? — 
That  is  what  we  fear. 

1683.  And  it  would  be  likely,  if  maintained,  to 
lengthen  unduly  the  curriculum  of  the  medical 
student  ? — Yes. 

16S4.  Extending  anatomy  and  physiology  over  three 
years  in  the  course  of  the  University  requirements,  and 
over  two  years  in  the  conjoint  requirements  ? — Yes. 

1685.  In  that  case  the  third  year  for  anatomy  and 
physiology  for  a  University  purpose,  would,  I  presume, 
interfere  not  a  little  with  the  further  studies  required 
for  the  Conjoint  Board — the  supplemental  subjects  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1686.  And  that  is  where  the  point  of  inconvenience 
comes  in  ? — Yes. 

1687.  It  would  inflict,  I  imagine,  an  extra  course? — 
An  extra  course,  and  it  would  delay  him.  I  think  the 
actual  working  of  the  system  would  be  the  delaying  of 
the  graduate — getting  a  quahfication  at  the  end  of  five 
years — I  am  afraid  it  would  work  in  that  way. 

1688.  Can  you  give  us  any  indication  of  the  number 
of  examinations  it  would  entail  upon  the  medical 
student,  satisfying  both  the  University  test  and  the 
registration  test  ? — You  mean  the  conjoint  scheme  and 
the  other  ? 

1689.  Yes.  What  would  be  involved  by  the  student 
passing  a  double  test  ? — In  the  double  tests  he  would 
have  four  examinations  by  the  conjoint,  and  by  the 
University  either  three  or  four. 

1690.  Then  that  would  mean  seven  or  eight  exami- 
nations ? — It  would. 

1691.  Are  these  examinations  always  taken  in  one 
part  or  are  there  cases  where  they  would  be  sub- 
divided ? — They  would  be  sub-divided. 

1692.  Hew  much? — The  first  one  may  be  taken  in 
three  parts.  The  second  one — I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  the  conjoint  scheme — may  be  taken  in  one  or 
two  parts.  How  the  third  is  divided  I  do  not  know  ;  and 
tne  fourth  is  sub-divided. 


1693.  There  ars  something  like  12  different  stages  of 
examination  to  satisfy  both  tests  ? — He  may  satisfy  it 
in  eight  or  ten  parts,  but  that  is  a  minimum. 

1694.  That  is  more  than  is  required  by  any  existing 
University  curriculum  ? — In  most  University  curricula 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sub -divide  so  far. 

1695.  But  it  would  be  multiplying  the  number  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  multiplying  the  number. 

1696.  Beyond  that  of  any  existing  University  ? — I 
could  not  exactly  say  that,  but  it  would  be  multiplying 
very  considerably. 

1697.  Now,  coming  to  the  sheet  with  which  you  have 
furnished  us,  the  part  about  the  proper  balance  of 
Faculties  referred  to  in  Clause  2  was  not,  I  think, 
completely  argued  by  Mr.  Anstie.  I  understood  from 
you  that  the  representation  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
would  amount,  assuming  the  representation  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  to  18  members  ? 
— It  might  be  18  or  19, 1  take  it. 

1698.  And  the  natural  representation  of  the  Arts 
Faculty,  assumiug  one  from  University  and  one  from 
King*s  College,  would  be  six  ? — Yes. 

1699.  And  science  likewise  six  ? — Yes. 

1700.  Law,  four?— Yes. 

1701.  That  gives  a  total  of  18  medicine  and  16  arts, 
science  and  law  combined  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  it 
stands. 

1702.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  academical  members  ? — 
That  is  to  say,  all  the  academical  members. 

1703.  That  does  not  take  into  account  the  non- 
academical  members  ?— No,  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  non- academical  members,  the  Chancellor  and  the 
High  Steward. 

1704.  Then  out  of  the  total  of  36,  18  might  be 
medical  ?— Out  of  a  total  of  36  or  37,  18  or  19,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  be  medical.  That  is  what  I  make 
it ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  absolutely 
correct,  but  it  is  as  near  as  may  be,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  the  Charter. 

1705.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  next  paragraph,  that 
the  Council  is  the  only  Univerity  authority  compre- 
hending all  the  Faculties.  That  I  understand,  is  a 
reference  to  Chapter  II.  of  the  Gresham  Charter,  which 
defines  the  various  assemblies  of  the  Faculties.  The 
constitution,  if  I  read  it  aright,  is  that  there  is  a  Medical 
Faculty  included  as  one  of  the  Faculties? — Yes. 

1706.  That  is  a  body  before  which  the  medical  policy 
would  be  discussed,  and  by  which  medical  reform  would 
be  initiated  ?— Yes. 

1707.  That  would  be  entirely  medical  ? — Yes. 

1708.  And  their  resolutions,  if  I  understand  the 
Charter,  would  pass  up  direct  to  the  Council  ? — So  I 
understand  it. 

1709.  Then  it  would  be  a  body  of  38  or  39,  of  whom 
18  or  19  are  medical  ? — That  is  so. 

1710.  In  that  case  the  medical  authority  would  be, 
in  the  first  place,  initiated  by  a  purely  Medical  Faculty, 
and  would  then  receive  final  judgment  from  a  body,  of 
which  fully  one-half  might  be  medical  ? — That  is  what  it 
appears  to  be. 

1711.  I  think  there  may  have  been  some  misappre- 
hension in  Professor  Ramsay's  mind  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  such  a  University  as  Victoria.  With 
whom  there  is  medical  policy  ordinarily  initiated  ? 
What  corresponds  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Gresham 
University? — I  put  it  in  this  way: — In  the  Victoria 
University  there  is  a  Court  which  would  correspond  to 
the  council  of  the  Gresham.  There  is  a  Council  in 
Victoria  University,  I  understand  there  is  nothing 
comparable  to  that  in  the  Gresham.  There  is  what  is 
called  a  General  Board  of  Studies  in  Victoria.  I 
understand  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that  in  the 
Gresham.  Then  in  Gresham  we  come  to  the  Assemblies 
of  Faculties.  The  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties  in  the 
Gresham,  are  equal  to  what  we  call  our  Departmental 
Boards  of  Studies,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Departmental 
Board  of  Medicine,  the  Departmental  Board  of  Law, 
and  the  Departmental  Board  of  Science.  Then  the 
Boards  of  Studies  of  Gresham  University  are  Boards  of 
Studies  delegated  by  the  Faculties.  They  have  an 
entirely  different  significance  from  what  the  term  ' '  Board 
of  Studies "  has  in  Victoria.  The  term  "  Board  of 
Studies  "  in  Victoria  University  means  a  body  in  which 
all  the  different  Faculties  are   represented,  and  the 
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Board  of  Studies  intervenes  between  the  Departmental 
Boards  of  Studies  and  the  higher  body,  the  Court, 
while  in  the  case  of  Gresham,  there  is  the  Board  of 
Studies,  but  the  Boards  of  Studies  are  nominated  by 
the  Faculties,  that  is  to  say,  medicine  nominates  its 
Board  of  Studies,  and  science  nominates  its  Board  of 
Studies.  Then  there  are  assemblies  of  Faculties.  Then 
the  Board  of  Studies  reports,  say  to  the  Assemblies  of 
Faculties,  and  that  body  reports  to  the  Council.  There 
is  no  intermediate  body  by  which  a  matter  would  be 
discussed  before  reaching  the  highest  body  in  the 
Gresham  Charter. 

1712.  (Lord  Reai/.)  How  are  your  Boards  of  studies 
appointed  : — The  Departmental  Boards  of  Studies? 

1713.  Yes  ?— That  will  come  out  of  the  Charter.  It 
is  not  very  clear  in  the  Charter.  The  Departmental 
Board  of  Medicine  consists  of  all  the  professors  and 
lecturers  on  medicine  in  the  three  colleges,  plus  all  the 
external  examiners.  (Here  the  witness  handed  in  a  copy 
of  the  Charter  of  Victoria  University). 

1714.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  That  is  an  entirely  medical  body  ? 
— That  is  an  entirely  medical  body.  The  same  would 
apply  for  science  and  the  same  would  apply  for  law. 
Then  the  next  is  the  General  Board  of  Studies.  That 
general  Board  of  Studies  consists  of  all  these  separate 
Boards,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  representatives  of  medicine, 
science,  and  law  are  on  the  General  Board  of  Studies. 

1715.  In  fact  the  whole  body  of  teachers  ? — The 
whole  body  of  teachers.  Then  there  comes  the  Council. 
Well  that  is  rather  a  complex  body. 

1716.  (Lord  Reay.)  Are  the  examiners  also  on  the 
General  Board  ? — Yes,  they  are  also  on  the  General 
Board.    That  is  as  regards  the  Council,  shall  I  read  it  ? 

1717.  No  ? — It  is  rather  a  complex  body. 

1718.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  The  question  of  medical  curri- 
culum in  the  case  of  Victoria  University  would  first  come 
before  a  body  of  medical  teachers  ? — Yes. 

1719.  Then  it  would  pass  to  the  general  Board  of 
Studies,  and  receive  the  judgment  of  the  general  body 
of  teachers — arts,  science,  laws,  and  medicine? — Yes. 

1720.  After  that  it  would  pass  to  the  representative 
body,  into  whose  status  we  need  not  go — the  Council  of 
the  University? — Yes.  that  is  so. 

1721.  Corresponding  somewhat  to  the  Council  of  the 
Gresham  University  ? — Not  quite ;  there  is  nothing 
exactly  comparable  to  it. 

1722.  Then  it  would  pass  from  this  representative 
body  of  the  Council  to  the  Court  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

1723.  So  that  any  matter  concerning  the  curriculum 
would  necessarily  pass  through  four  stages  ? — Yes. 

1724.  And  do  those  four  stages  constitute  an  effectual 
series  of  safeguards  ? — I  think  they  have  proved  to  work 
so  in  the  Victoria  University. 

1725.  That  is  my  own  opinion.  I  only  wanted  to 
make  clear  a  point  that  was  raised  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
that  the  whole  power  lying  in  the  Court,  it  might  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Court  to  take  hasty  action  in  the 
matter  of  curricula.  Then  we  come  to  a  point  with 
regard  to  the  proviso  that  every  medical  degree  shall 
require  a  qualification  for  registration  under  the  Medical 
Acts.  Does  any  other  University  Charter  contain  such 
a  proviso  ? — -No. 

1726.  None  at  all  ?— None  at  all. 

1727.  Then  that  puts  this  University  in  a  new  posi- 
tion ? — Quite  a  new  position. 

1728.  Is  there  any  method  of  obviating  that  proviso  ? 
—The  other  way,  of  course,  would  be  some  arrangement 
with  the  existing  London  University.  That  is  the  only 
other  way. 

1729.  If  it  were  embodied  or  incorporated  or  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  London  University  that  objection 
would  be  avoided  ? — That  objection  would  be  certainly 
avoided. 

1730.  Did  I  understand  you  to  imply  that  in  your 
opinion  there  ought  to  be  some  insistence  in  the  Charter 
or  University  tests  to  ensure  high  standards  in  arts  and 
scienec  ?— Yes,  that  is  our  position. 

1731.  Are  there  any  safeguards  existing  in  other  Uni- 
versities which  would  not  exist  at  Gresham  apart  from 
this  proviso.  Is  there  any  safeguard  for  a  balance  of 
Faoulties  at  the  Victoria  ?— Yes,  on  the  Departmental 
Boards  of  Studies  and  on  the  Council. 


1732.  Is  there  in  the  constitution  of  tho  colleges  ?— A 
college  before  it  is  admitted  in  the  Victoria  University 
must  show  a  reasonably  complete  curriculum  of  science 
and  art. 

1733.  Is  there  any  proviso  regarding  the  Faculties 
that  each  college  must  possess  the  number  ? — It  must  at 
least  possess  two,  arts  and  science. 

1734.  In  all  cases  arts  and  science  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases 
arts  and  science,  at  least. 

1735.  In  the  case  of  every  college  of  that  confederated 
University,  there  is  always  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
to  balance  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ? — Yes,  always. 

1736.  There  is  no  provision   of  the  kind  in  the 
Gresham  University  ? — There  is  not. 

1737.  Assuming  that  there  should  result  from  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  council  some  lowering  of  degrees, 
would  that  be  likely  to  affect  the  standards  of  other 
Universities  ? — I  think  probably  it  would. 

1738.  It  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  London 
University  to  retain  its  present  standards? — Well,  I 
suppose  it  would. 

1739.  It  would  constitute  competition  of  degrees, 
carrying  in  the  eye  of  the  public  something  of  identical 
value  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  what  would  happen. 

1740.  Would  it  be  at  all  likely  to  re-act  on  Victoria 
University  ? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  to  what  extent  it  actually  would. 

1741.  Is  there  any  tendency  in  medical  students  to 
pass  from  one  University  to  another  ? — I  think  the 
medical  student  would  probably  go  Avhere  he  thought 
the  examination  was  easiest. 

1742.  He  might  be  tempted  to  select  the  University 
where  the  highest  degree,  the  doctor,  might  be  more 
easily  obtained  ?  —I  think  he  might. 

1743.  So  there  would  be  some  danger  of  the  standard 
of  Victoria  University  or  that  of  other  Universities 
being  lowered  ? — It  is  possible. 

1744.  Then  it  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  mere  theo- 
retical objection  that  it  might  affect  practically  tli6 
degrees  of  London  University  and  other  Universities  in 
the  country  ? — It  might  do  so. 

1745.  There  is  an  effective  difference  between  the 
degree  and  the  medical  qualification  ? — Yes,  a  very 
considerable  difference. 

1716.  Can  you  support  that  at  all  by  numbers  ?  We 
have  had  some  figures  given  us  this  morning  showing 
the  number  of  degrees  ?  — I  think  they  have  been  handed 
in  alreadj'. 

1747.  Showing  58  in  the  four  years  ;  can  you  give  us 
at  all  the  kind  of  proportion  of  students  who  proceed  to 
a  University  degree,  as  contrasted  with  the  conjoint 
examination,  in  the  Colleges  of  Victoria  ? — I  can  give 
you  the  numbers  in  this  way.  I  take  the  colleges  of 
the  Victoria  University.  At  Owen's  College,  1889-90, 
the  total  number  of  medical  students  was  337.  Of  these 
134  were  Victoria  students,  66  were  London  students, 
making  up  200,  and  the  remainder  consisted  chiefly  of 
conjoint  students  and  a  certain  number  who  entered  for 
special  classes.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  still  a  very 
large  proportion  go  for  the  conjoint. 

1748.  Does  that  represent  the  number  who  train  for 
it  ? — The  number  who  were  present  that  year  and  in 
training  for  it. 

1749.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  number  who 
succeed  in  getting  the  degree  ? — You  have  them  there. 
If  you  take  Victoria  for  four  years  as  134,  there  would  be, 
roughly,  40  students  studying  for  the  Victoria  degree 
each  year,  this  gives  four  years. 

1750.  (Mr.  Anstle.)  It  would  be  more,  would  it  not, 
they  would  run  together  ?— 40  or  50  would  be  the 
outside.  In  1891  the  numbers  were  the  same  ;  341  total 
entries,  Victoria  124,  London  59,  and  the  remainder 
conjoint. 

1751.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  In  effect,  that  is  a  minority  of 
students  who  are  successful  in  securing  the  University 
degree  ? — Yes. 

1752.  Something  like  25  per  cent.  ? — I  should  say 
something  like  25  or  33  per  cent.,  or  even  less. 

1753.  Perhaps  50  commenced  to  train,  and  25  or  30 
succeeded  in  securing  it  ? — As  in  ail  University  exami- 
nations. 
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Prof.  W.  1754.  And  they  are  prevented  from  attaining  the 
Stirling,  M.D.  degree  owing  to  the  difference  of  standard  of  difficulty  ? 

  — Yes,  the  preliminary  and  scientific  standard. 

9  June  1892.       1?55  RemJ^  Would  you  explain,  with  regard  to 

these  conjoint  students,  where  they  are  educated  ? — 
They  may  be  educated  at  any  school  of  medicine  in  the 
country. 

1756.  Have  you  got  any  in  the  colleges  of  the  Victoria 
University  ? — in  the  colleges  of  the  Victoria  University 
more  than  one  half  of  our  medical  students  are  students 
training  for  the  conjoint  examination. 

1757.  Are  they  mixed  up  Avith  students  training  for 
the  academic  degree  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  sjjecial  classes 
for  the  Victoria  University  men  which  the  conjoint  men 
do  not  attend. 

1758.  But  the  conjoint  men  do  not  attend  any  extra- 
mural classes  outside  the  University? — We  have  no 
extra-mural  school  in  Manchester.  It  is  not  com- 
plicated in  Manchester  as  it  is  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
with  an  extra-mural  system. 

1759.  Those  conjoint  students,  I  understand,  are 
solely  and  absolutely  prepared  for  those  examinations 
by  attending  your  lectures  ? — And  the  lectures  of  the 
other  professors  in  Owen's  College  and  in  the  other 
colleges  of  the  University. 

1760.  If  they  are  solely  taught  at  the  colleges  of  the 
University,  why  shovdd  the  teaching  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity not  be  tested  by  some  University  examination 
which  would  then  not  confer  an  M.B.  or  an  M.D. 
degree,  but  a  licentiateship  ? — That  is  to  say,  you 
suggest  that  Victoria  University  should  have  two  stan- 
dards.   Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  suggest  p 

1761.  Yes  ? — That  the  Victoria  University  should  give 
a  lower  qualification  and  a  higher  qualification — the 
degree  qualification  and  something  less  ? — Yes. 

1762.  I  am  probably  wrong,  but  I  should  think  that 
as  a  University  it  would  only  have  power  to  give  the 
degrees  that  other  Universities  can  give  by  its  Charier. 

1763.  I  am  asking  the  question  uot  in  its  application 
only  to  your  University,  but  to  all  Universities.  What 
is  the  educational  advautage  of  a  licence  being  obtained 
from  the  outside  when  the  students  have  received  their 
tuition  at  your  hands,  and  might  just  as  well  be  ex- 
amined by  the  University,  which  conduct  the  higher 
examinations  ? — The  Universities  have  no  power  to  give 
a  lower  degree. 

1764.  I  ask  what  is  the  objection  to  such  power  being 
given  to  the  Universities  ? — But  how  is  such  power  to 
be  given  to  them  ? 

1765.  We  need  not  enter  into  that.  I  merely  ask 
what  educational  objections  there  are  to  such  a  course  ? 

 It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  already  a  sharp  enough 

distinction  between  the  Universities  and  the  colleges. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  University  desires  to  give  anything 
else  than  it  does  at  present. 

1766.  Would  not  the  outside  world  find  a  greater 
guarantee  in  a  lower  degree  granted  by  a  University 
authority  than  by  a  lower  degree  granted  by  an  outside 

body  ?  There  is  no  outside  body  grants  a  degree.  It 

only  grants  a  qualification. 

1767.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  What  objection 
would  there  be  that  this  qualification  should  be  con- 
ferred by  the  University  authorities  after  an  equally 
severe  test  instead  of  being  conferred  by  an  outside 
authority  ?— It  seems  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Anstie  sug- 
gested was  that  the  function  of  these  Eoyal  Colleges 
would  be  abolished. 

1768  Would  you  kindly  answer  my  question.  What 
would  be  the  academic  objection  to  your  students  who 
came  up  to  yon  for  a  special  purpose,  in  order  to 
see  whether  that  special  purpose  had  been  accom- 
plished ? — These  conjoint  students  are  not  members  of 
the  University. 

1769.  Why  should  they  not  be  made  members  of  the 
University,  although  they  only  enjoy  the  teaching  of 
some  classes  and  frequent  it  for  a  professional  purpose 

only  p  They  are  not  members  of  the  University  until 

they  have  passed  the  entrance  examination.  W  e  have 
the  barrier  of  the  entrance  examination.  That  is  the 
barrier  that  keeps  them  out. 

1770.  Therefore  those  students  are  outsiders  alto- 
gether ? — They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
University. 

1771.  Except  that  they  sit  on  the  same  benches  and  in 
the  same  lecture  rooms  with  the  other  students  ?— Yes. 


1772.  And  are  they  never  examined  ? — There  are 
class  examinations  always,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  examining  them  in  any  other  way. 

1773.  But  they  have  class  examinations? — Certainly, 
but  these  conjoint  students  at  the  colleges  of  Victoria 
University  are  not  what  are  called  members  of  the 
University.  They  are  as  much  outside  the  University 
as  the  student,  for  example,  in  London,  studying  at  a 
London  College. 

1774.  So  that  these  students,  who  afterwards  are 
licentiates  and  get  their  licenses  from  the  Boyal  Colleges 
are,  according  to  your  evidence,  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
University  men  ? — They  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
University  men.    Certainly  not. 

1775.  And  at  the  same  time  you  admit  that  to  supply 
the  demand  which  exists  for  such  medical  practitioners, 
this  inferior  course  of  studies  must  be  Upheld  ? — I  think 
so. 

1776.  And  that  the  Universities  must  supply  the 
inferior  course.  I  do  not  mean  inferior  in  quality, 
but  from  your  evidence  I  conclude  that  it  is  inferior  in 
quantity — for  the  purpose  of  passing  that  lower  examina- 
tion ? — Do  not  confound  the  University  with  the  colleges. 
There  is  a  very  sharp  distinction.  The  colleges  of 
University  that  I  am  speaking  of  (Victoria)  supply  what 
you  call  the  inferior  teaching — using  the  word'  in  no 
invidious  sense — for  these  conjoint  men. 

1777.  But  the  University  gives  its  sanction  to  the 
inferior  teaching,  or  the  reduced  teaching,  limited  in 
quantity  ? — The  University  has  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

1778.  But  have  the  colleges  power  to  give  lectures  to 
students  without  deriving  those  powers  from  the  Uni- 
versity ?— Certainly. 

1779.  Therefore  the  colleges  with  regard  to  admission 
to  their  lectures  enjoy  a  distinct  autonomy  as  separate 
from  the  University  ? — They  do. 

1780.  The  admission  of  these  outside  students  to 
your  lecture  rooms  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  the 
University  Court  ? — They  are  not  on  the  books  of  tho 
University.  The  University  has  nothing  to  say  to  theiu. 
They  are  simply  enrolled  as  college  students. 

1781.  But  the  University  has  authorised  the  college 
authorities  to  admit  them  to  the  lectures  ? — The  Univer- 
sity has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  respect. 

1782.  But  supposing  now  that  this  question  came 
before  the  University  authorities  as  distinguished  from 
the  college  authorities,  what  attitude  ought  the  Univer- 
sity to  assume  upon  this  special  function  of  the  colleges 
of  teaching  these  outsiders  who,  as  I  understand  it,  have 
not  had  even  a  sufficient  general  preparation  ? — Yes, 
they  have  had  a  sufficient  general  preparation.  They 
have  had  the  preparation  demanded  by  the  General 
Medical  Council.  They  are  not  admitted  into  our 
school  until  they  have  passed  the  minimum  required  by 
the  General  Medical  Council. 

1783.  But  they  have  not  passed  the  minimum  required 
by  the  University  authorities  ? — Certainly  not.  As  soon 
as  they  pass  the  minimum  required  by  the  University, 
they  become  University  students,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  they  cannot  do.  I  mean,  the  University  minimum 
is  so  high,  that  it  puts  a  barrier  to  these  men  becoming 
University  students,  and  then  they  go  for  the  conjoint 
qualification. 

1784.  And  you  consider  that  it  is  better  that  Miis 
qualification  should  be  granted  by  the  outside  body, 
and  should  not  be  conferred  on  them  in  the  centre 
where  they  have  been  taught  ? — No  ;  the  colleges  Avhere 
they  have  been  taught  can  confer  nothing  on  them. 
They  have  no  powers. 

1785.  I  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  for 
them  as  for  the  University  students  teaching  and  ex- 
amining should  go  hand  in  hand  ?  What  would  that 
amount  to  in  the  London  schools  ? — That  would  amount 
to  10,  or  11,  or  12,  qualifying  bodies  alone,  and  in  the 
Victoria  University  it  would  mean  bodies  giving  a  lower 
qualifying  standard  that  the  Victoria  University. 

1786.  Therefore  you  require  an  outside  body  for  tho 
conjoint  students,  because  the  University  will  not  and 
the  colleges  ought  not  to  examine  them  ? — Yes. 

1787.  You  are  afraid  of  multiplying  opportunities  for 
acquiring  the  professional  qualification  F  —  Certainly  ; 
that  would  multiply  the  portals  of  admission  to  the 
Medical  Register  by  I  do  not  know  how  many.  There 
are  plenty  already,  about  20.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
it  would  be  upon  that  scheme. 
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1788.  As  for  the  University  students  you  do  not  re- 
quire an  outside  body,  and  you  do  not  object  that  the 
degree  should  be  conferred  by  their  own  teachers  ? — 
No,  the  degree  is  not  conferred  by  their  own  teachers. 
The  examinations  for  the  degrees  are  conducted  in  part 
by  their  own  teachers,  and  in  part  by  external  exami- 
ners appointed  by  authority  of  the  University. 

1789.  But  you  do  not  object  to  the  external  exami- 
ners being  associated  with  the  teachers  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  part  of  our  system.  The  examiner  is  a 
teacher  in  many  cases  if  not  in  all,  but  there  is  always 
an  external  examiner  along  with  him. 

1790.  And  you  think  that  system  is  superior  to  other 
systems? — We  think  that  system 'works  well.  It  is 
especially  the  system  which  is  adopted  iu  the  Scotch 
Universities.  In  the  Scotch  Universities  the  Scotch 
professor  has  put  upon  him  not  only  the  duty  of 
lecturing,  but  he  is  called  upon  also  to  examine  along 
with  an  external  examiner  appointed  by  the  University. 
With  us  we  have  practically  that  Scotch  system,  and  a 
great  many,  at  any  rate  of  our  external  examiners,  are 
teachers  of  students.  Along  with  the  teacher  is  associated 
always  an  external  examiner. 

1791.  Therefore,  the  system  of  examinations  which  is 
applied  to  those  students  who  study  on  University  lines 
is  oue  which  you  think  rneferable  to  the  oue  which  is 
applied  to  those  who  study  on  the  conjoint  lines  ?— Yes, 
I  think  so. 

1792.  The  })ractical  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  extended  to  those  who  study  on  conjoint 
lines  ? — No. 

1793-4.  Now  I  understand  that  the  Victoria  University 
is  prepared  to  support  the  promoters  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  in  obtaining  for  them  the  power  of  granting 
degrees  which  shall  entail  a  registrable  qualification  ? — 
That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Rendatt.)  It  is  not  so  with  the  present  Gresham 
University  Charter.  The  Victoria  University  supports 
a  University. 

1795.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  Victoria  University  will  not 
object  to  the  Gresham  Charter  with  reference  to  medical 
degrees,  if  that  condition  is  inserted.  That  is  oue  of  the 
conditions  ? — Certainly. 

1796.  Another  condition  is  that  the  Gresham  Charter, 
as  it  is  now  laid  on  the  table,  should  not  give  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  the  commanding  position  which  it  is 
feared  it  would  occupy  P — Quite  so,  that  there  should 
be  a  due  balance  of  Faculties,  an  eqtiality  amongst  the 
Faculties,  and  in  no  case  should  the  medical  represen- 
tatives, as  expressed  here,  be  able  to  outvote  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science.  That  is 
simply  a  way  of  putting  it,  that  it  shall  not  be  too 
commanding  a  position. 

1797.  Your  memorandum,  of  course,  only  refers  to  the 
Medical  Faculty.  I  quite  understand  that  it  is  not  ex- 
haustive with  regard  to  the  other  faculties  ;  but  if  those 
two  objections  are  removed,  your  objection  to  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Faculty  ? 

— It  would  nowhere  hold,  for  this  reason  ;  iu  other 
respects  the  Gresham  Charter  is  practically  our  own. 
It  is  practically  our  own  ou  the  same  lines  as  the 
Victoria  Charter.  There  is  the  other  suggestion  that  a 
safeguard  would  be  expedient  r>erhaps  between  the 
council  and  those  Boards  of  Studies.  That  is  a  sixbsi- 
diary  thing  that  one  does  not  enter  into. 

179p.  Then,  obviously,  you  do  uot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  tue  Victoria  University  is  composed  of  constituent 
colleges  in  different  places,  Avhereas  a  London  teaching 
University  would  be  absolutely  local  ?  —Absolutely  local. 

1799.  And  you  admit  that  this  circumstance  would 
influence  its  constitution  ?— Yes. 

1800.  Especially  in  some  of  those  details  ? — Yes. 

If  01.  Tou  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  an  entrance 
examination  for  University  students  ? — Certainly.  En- 
trance iu  arts,  you  mean 

1802.  Au  entrance  examination  for  medical  students  ? 
—Yes. 

1803-4.  Would  you  have  an  entrance  examination  on 
distinct  lines  for  each  Faculty,  or  the  same  for  the 
University  generally? — In  Victoria  there  is  a  sjjecial 
entrance  examination  in  medicine.  There  are  two  en- 
trance examinations,  one  to  arts,  science  and  law,  and 
one  to  medicine. 

(Mr.  Remlnll.)  Are  you  uot  confusing  tho  preliminary 
and  the  entrance  in  arts? 


(Mr.  Renclall.)  In  the  case  of  the  medical  students  Prof.  W. 

there  is  a  special  entrance  examination  in  arts,  which  Stirling,  M.D. 

constitutes  their  one  and  only  arts  test.    All  other   !_ 

students  enter  for  arts  with  a  preliminary  examination  9  June  1892. 

corresponding  very  closely  indeed   with  the  London   

Matriculation. 

1805.  (Mr.  Amtie.)  There  is  one  point  in  which  I 
failed  to  follow  your  answer  to  one  of  his  Lordship's 
questions.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  the  Univer- 
sity the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  degrees,  and 
the  other  University  titles  are  conducted  by  the  teachers 
in  the  University  ? — By  the  teachers  in  the  University. 

1806.  Being  themselves  teachers  iu  colleges  belonging 
to  the  University  ? — Yes,  not  necessarily  all  the  teachers. 

1807.  But  that  body  together  with  outside  help  ? — 
Yes,  external  examiners ;  that  is  the  title  they  get. 

1808.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  each  college 
the  candidates  are  examined  by  those  who  have  taught 
them  personally,  necessailly  ?— They  might  be  and  they 
might  not  be. 

1809.  Not  necessarily? — Not  necessarily,  they  might 
be,  or  they  might  not  be. 

1810.  But  they,  are  in  fact,  examined  by  what  may  be 
called  a  Conjoint  Board  composed  of  teachers  in  the 
various  Colleges? — Yes. 

1811.  Then  I  do  not  follow  your  answer  to  his  Lord- 
ship's question  why  the  same  practice  might  uot  prevail 
with  respect  to  the  licensing  examination,  and  why  you 
should  think  it  necessary  that  the  individual  college  and 
not  the  University  shotild  conduct  the  licensing  examina- 
tion ?—  We  have  no  licensing. 

1812.  But  his  Lordship  put  to  you  this  point,  as  I 
understood,  why  should  not  the  University,  which 
teaches  through  its  college  students  for  She  conjoint, 
itself  conduct  a  licensing  examination  ?  and  you  seemed 
in  your  answer  to  thiuk  that  iu  that  case  it  would  have 
to  be  conducted  by  each  college  sejaarately.  Why  is 
that  ? — It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  University  has 
any  power. 

1813.  That  really  is  not  the  point.  Is  it  not  whether 
it  has  power,  but  whether  any  objections  lies  to  a 
particular  course  being  taken,  and  I  waut  to  know,  if 
the  University  had  in  charge  the  conduct  of  the  liceusing 
examination  so  as  to  give  a  qualification  for  practice,  as 
distinguished  from  a  degree,  ou  what  ground  you  think 
that  iu  that  case  the  examination  would  have  to  be 
conducted  by  each  separate  college.  Why  should  it  not 
be  conducted  by  the  University  ? — Under  any  Act  of 
Parliament  or  anything  of  the  sort  that  I  know  of  there 
is  no  such  thing.    This  is  a  purely  theoretical  question. 

1814.  We  are  uow  engaged  in  an  educational  inquiry, 
and  I  am  asking  on  educational  grounds,  and  supposing 
the  whole  matter  to  be  moulded  afresh,  what  is  the 
ground  on  which  you  say  that  the  examinations  would 
have  to  be  conducted  by  each  separate  college  ? — Would 
there  have  to  be  three?  A  license  to  practise  conferred 
by  a  University  ;  then  an  M.B. ;  then  an  M.D.  with 
honours  ?    Would  there  be  three  ? 

1815.  You  might  have  any  number? — The  objection 
to-day  constitutes  what  has  been  the  objection  all  along, 
that  it  would  increase  the  number  of  portals  to  the 
medical  profession. 

1816.  My  question  is  a  very  simple  one :  assuming 
the  University  had  the  power,  not  only  of  examining 
for  and  conferring  degrees,  M.B.  aucl  M.D.,  please 
assume  that,  aud  also  had  the  power  of  examining  for 
a  licensing  qualification,  why  do  you  say  such  a  power 
could  not  be  exercised  by  the  University,  but  must  be 
exercised  by  the  several  colleges  p — I  did  not  mean  that 
it  could  uot  be,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  under  any 
existing  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  it  cannot  be. 

1817.  We  are  not  talkiug  about  existiug  Charters,  or 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  about  the  advantage  or 
disadvansage  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  or  in  a 
public  point  of  view  of  a  certain  course.  Now  I  will 
put  the  question  to  you  on  that  liue.  Do  you  see  auy 
reason  from  a  public  point  of  view,  why  a,  University 
which  has  the  power  of  examining  on  its  own  teaching 
so  as  to  confer  a  license  accompanied  by  the  degree, 
should  not  also  have  the  power  of  conferring  a  license 
not  accompanied  by  the  degree  ou  its  own  teaching  ?— 
Of  course  I  must  go  back  and  harp  ou  that  old  string, 
and  say  that,  put  theoretically,  as  you  put  it,  there  is 
no  difference.  But  I  want  to  be  guarded  in  this  way, 
that  there  would  still  come  in  the  practical  difterencn 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  : 


Prof.  W.  about  students  having  to  pass  these  two  sets  of  exami- 
Stirliug,  M.D.  uations. 

9  June  1892        1818.  Why  would  he  have  to  pass  two  sets  of  exami- 

*    "    nations  ? — The  conjoint  and  the  other  one,  if  that  second 

examination  is  not  to  be  a  registrable  qualification. 

(Lord  Beay.)  The  conjoint  student,  in  Mr.  Anstie's 
view,  would  not  have  to  pass  the  Conjoint  Examination, 
because  the  examination  of  the  University  would  be  a 
registrable  qualification. 

1819.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  What  I  am  putting  is  that  the 
University  should  have  and  exercise  the  two  functions  : 
first,  upon  its  own  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  the  teaching 
of  its  colleges,  examine  the  students  for  the  purpose  of 
a  licensing  qualification  merely  ;  and  also  upon  its  own 
teaching  given  through  its  colleges,  examine  students 
for  an  academical  title  ? — On  that  I  say  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  it.    Theoretically  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

1820.  And,  if  adequately  guarded  by  the  inspection 
of  the  Medical  Council,  which  you  laid  much  stress 


upon,  you  see  no  public  objection  ? — No  public  objec- 
tion. 

1821.  (Lord  Beay.)  Do  you  think  that  the  public 
would  attach  less  credit  to  a  license  conferred  by  the 
University  without  degree  than  to  one  conferred  by  the 
licensing  bodies  which  at  present  have  the  power  ? — It 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  how  the  public 
would  take  a  matter  of  that  sort.  I  cotdd  not  speak  for 
the  public.  You  see,  this  would  be  a  new  thing  alto- 
gether ;  if  the  University  were  to  give  a  license  to  practise 
as  distinguished  from  their  M.D.  or  their  M  B.,  that 
would  be  a  distinct  thing  altogether.  How  the  public 
would  look  upon  this  new  thing  as  against  a  qualifica- 
tion to  practise  given  by  the  old  colleges,  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  they  would  probably  prefer  the  colleges. 

1822.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  But  theoretically  you  see  no 
objection  ?■ — I  think  it  just  possible  that  certain  Univer- 
sities would  be  extremely  glad  to  have  the  power.  What 
the  College  of  Surgeons  would  say  to  it  is  another 
point. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


Fourth  Day. 


Wednesday,  15th  June  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


G.  C.  Foster, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

15  June  1892. 


The  Lord  Beay,  G.C.S.I. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Balph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Bendall,  M.A. 

J.  Lfybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.  H., 

Serve!  try. 


George  Carey  Foster,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  examined. 


1823.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  belong  to  University 
College  ?— I  do.    I  am  Professor  of  Physics. 

1824.  You  are  one  of  those  who  have  taken  a  line 
against  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Gresham  University. 
You  are  not  in  favour  of  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  agree  with 
it. 

1825.  You  have  come  prepared,  I  suppose,  to  give 
evidence  as  to  your  objections  to  that  scheme,  and  also 
with  regard  to  what  scheme  you  would  prefer  ?— Yes. 

1826.  Perhaps  it  would  save  time  if  you  were  to  take 
your  own  line  in  giving  us  your  views  as  to  the  general 
subject,  and  how  you  think  a  teaching  University  for 
London  could  best  be  formed.  Will  you  take  your  own 
line  and  make  your  own  statement  p — It  has  seemed  to 
me  in  considering  this  subject  that  the  most  important 
of  all  points  is  to  attain  unity  of  organisation  and  admi- 
nistration. I  have  very  little  hope  of  any  really  great 
step  being  made  in  the  organisation  of  university 
matters  in  London  by  a  mere  alliance  between  indepen- 
dent institutions.  They  must  necessarily  compete  with 
each  other.  They  may  desire  to  be  as  friendly  as 
possible,  but  the  conditions  of  existence  would  render 
competition  and  rivalry  both  for  funds  and  for  teachers 
and  pupils  inevitable.  I  do  not  think  that  under  that 
state  of  things  any  of  them  can  be  as  efficient  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  bring  into  existence  a 
really  great  University  of  London,  such  as  I  hope  may 
be  the  outcome  of  this  attempt.    On  the  other  hand,  if 


the  existing  materials  in  London  could  in  some  way  be 
brought  together  I  think  we  might  see  before  very  long 
a  university  which  would  compare  with  any  of  the 
great  Universities  on  the  Continent.  My  chief  reason 
for  thinking  that  a  mere  federation  such  as  is  proposed 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  University  is  not  likely 
to  give  any  valuable  results  is  this.  In  the  first  place 
that  was  only  a  federation  for  degree-giving  purposes  ; 
it  would  not 'have  put  the  teaching  and  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  on  any  better  footing  than  it  is  already 
upon ;  at  any  rate  not  directly.  By  indirect  operation, 
such  a  result  that  might  to  some  extent  have  come  about. 
My  chief  reason  for  thinking  that  a  mere  alliance  of  in- 
dependent institutions  would  be  inefficient,  is  that  almost 
\erything  that  can  be  done  runs  up  sooner  or  later, 
;,ijd  generally  pretty  soon,  into  a  question  of  finance, 
unless  there  is  unity  of  pecuniary  interest  I  do  not 
t  hink  there  can  be  much  efficient  union  of  an  academical 
kind.  Different  subjects  vary  very  much  indeed  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  be  made  self-supporting.  There 
is  a  much  greater  demand  for  the  teaching  of  some  sub- 
jects than  others.  Of  course"  those  subjects  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  are  more  nearly  self-supporting 
than  those  which  ought  necessarily  to  be  included  in 
any  University  curriculum,  but  which  are  studied  only 
by  a  much  smaller  number  of  students.  Again,  in 
any  one  subject  the  elementary  stages  are  much  more 
sought  after  than  the  more  advanced.  The  special 
work  of  a  University  seems  to  me  to  be  to  promote 
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the  most  advanced  study  that  there  is  any  demand  for 
at  all— to  create  a  demand,  if  possible  for  the  highest 
kind  of  teaching,  and  to  meet  it  where  it  exists.  For 
reasons  of  this  kind  it  seems  to  me  impossible  in  an 
alliance  of  different  institutions  to  assign  to  each  of 
them  the  work  which  it  might  most  usefully  do. 
There  can  be  no  real  co-ordination  and  adjustment 
of  resources  to  what  is  required  to  be  done.  Of  course 
I  have  very  much  in  my  mind  in  thinking  of  these 
matters  the  relation  between  ourselves  at  University 
College  and  our  friends  at  King's  College.  We  are  on 
very  friendly  terms,  but  we  look  to  the  same  sources 
for  pecuniary  support  and  for  students,  and  so  on. 
We  really  are  competitors,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible,  as  things  are  at  present,  for  us  to  give  up 
any  of  our  more  important  subjects,  because  for 
reasons  of  organisation  it  seemed  better  that  they  should 
be  !carried  on  at  King's  College.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  do  it.  We  must  each  of  us  do  that  kind  of 
work  and  at  those  stages,  which  we  find  there  is  a 
demand  for.  And  again,  if  we  seek  for  outside  help, 
say  if  one  of  our  colleges  were  to  go  to  any  public  body 
like  the  Corporation  of  London,  or  to  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment for  help,  the  answer  in  such  a  case  might  easily  be, 
"  Your  work  may  be  very  valuable,  but  you  are  not  the 
"  only  body  that  is  doing  this  kind  of  work,  and  if  we 
"  give  to  you  we  must  give  to  other  institutions  of  a 
"  like  kind."  That  is  a  very  easy  way  of  saying  no  all 
round.  Whereas  if  they  were  combined  in  a  single  body 
there  could  be  no  question  in  that  case  where  any  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  ought  to 
go.  If  there  were  any  question  of  devoting  money  to 
the  higher  education  in  London  it  would  naturally  be 
given  to  the  University.  It  may  not  come  immediately, 
but  what  I  should  like  to  see,  and  what  I  should  like  to 
work  towards,  would  be  a  University  which  should  not 
comprehend  a  number  of  separate  colleges,  but,  like  the 
Scotch  or  German  Universities,  would  be  a  teaching 
body  which  might  carry  on  its  work  in  various  buildings 
and  which  would  also  exercise  the  University  function  of 
giving  degrees. 

1827.  Then  what  would  happen  to  King's  College  and 
University  College.  Would  they  be  merged  in  the  new 
University  or  continue  to  lead  their  independent  exist- 
ence ? — My  idea  is  that  they  should  be  merged,  amalga- 
mated into  a  single  organisation. 

1828.  And  cease  to  exist  ? —  And  cease  to  exist  as 
separate  institutions  with  separate  interests. 

1829.  Would  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  London 
University.  Would  that  come  into  your  scheme  or  be 
left  outside  altogether  ? — I  should  wish  to  see  it  come 
in  if  it  is  willing  to  do  so.  Any  such  amalgamation  must 
be  the  result  of  voluntary  co-operation.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  impose  it.  I  look  rather 
to  the  creation  of  public  interest  and  public  opinion 
upon  this  subject  which  would  affect  the  various  bodies 
that  are  concerned,  and  when  they  have  really  considered 
it  and  got  used  to  the  idea  they  would  see  that  the  work 
they  are  doing  could  be  more  efficiently  carried  out  by 
an  amalgamation  of  interests. 

1830.  You  think  the  London  University  might  be  the 
new  University  you  describe  with  a  certain  amount  of 
re-modelling  P— I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be,  if  possible,  one  University  in  London 
rather  than  two.  I  hardly  look  to  greater  continuity  in 
the  present  University  than  in  the  colleges.  I  think  they 
will  all  have  to  go  into  the  melting  pot  on  a  common 
footing  and  a  grand  University  will  come  out.  That  is 
my  idea,  but  £>erhaps  it  is  a  question  of  words  more  than 
anything  else  whether  it  could  be  said  to  be  the  present 
University  that  is  continued  with  alterations.  I  think 
the  work  the  present  University  is  doing  is  of  its  kind 
most  valuable  and  that  it  should  be  provided  for  in 
any  new  scheme.  I  am  not  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind 
whether  the  work  that  the  present  University  is  doing 
can  be  satisfactorily  taken  in  hand  by  the  same  body  as 
would  deal  with  the  teaching — the  more  direct  promotion 
of  knowledge.  If  it  can  be,  which  I  think  is  probable, 
I  think  there  would  be  very  great  advantages  in  having 
only  one  University.  If  it  turns  out  on  coming  to  closer 
quarters  with  the  question  that  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
provided  for  by  one  body  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
a  reason  against  two  Universities,  though  I  strongly 
hope  that  that  would  not  be  found  necessary. 

1831.  Did  you  read  the  scheme  that  was  proposed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  and  rejected  by  Convoca- 
tion P — Yes. 

1832.  Do  you  think  anything  in  that  direction  would 
meet  the  difficulty  p— I  was  very  much  in  favour  of  that 
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at  the  time.   I  was  not  as  hopeful  at  that  stage  as  I  have    G.  C.  Foster, 
been  since  the  question  has  been  re-opened  of  anything     Esq.,  F.H.S. 
better.    That  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  great  improvement 
on  the  existing  conditions,  but  it  would  still  have  left    lb  June  1892 

the   colleges  autonomous,  which,  for  reasons  I  have  

already  partially  indicated,  seems  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  best  idea  that  could  be  formed  of  a  London 
University.    It  would  have  brought  the  teaching  into  ■ 
much  closer  relation  with  the  degree-examinations,  and 
that,  I  think,  would  so  far  have  been  a  very  valuable  result. 

1833.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  connexion 
between  the  examination  and  the  teaching  ? — I  think 
that  examinations  carried  on  according  to  a  schedule 
laid  down  by  a  more  or  less  non-academical  body  will 
always  fetter  the  best  teachers.  I  think  it  must  tend  to 
suppress  individuality,  which  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  within  reasonable  limits. 

1834.  Then  with  regard  to  the  voice  in  determining 
the  curriculum  of  the  examination  ? — I  should  wish  the 
teachers  to  have  so  much  influence  upon  the  examinations 
that  any  teacher  who  is  considered  worthy  to  be  a 
University  professor  should  be  able  to  decide  very  much 
for  himself  what  he  would  teach  and  how  he  would  teach 
it.  He  should  not  be  trammelled  in  that  by  considering 
whether  his  pupils  would  be  able  to  pass  any  special 
examination  afterwards. 

1835.  Your  chief  objection  to  the  Charter  as  it  stands 
is  that  the  University  would  hold  a  subordinate  position 
to  the  colleges  ;  that  the  colleges  would  not  only  retain 
their  own  autonomy  but  would  really  govern  the  new 
University  as  well  ? — I  should  hardly  put  it  in  that  way. 
The  Gresham  scheme  I  do  not  look  upon  as  constituting 
a  University  for  anything  but  degree  giving  purposes. 
My  own  feeling  as  to  what  I  consider  is  the  change 
required  in  a  London  University  is  to  promote  the 
highest  teaching  and  original  investigation — in  fact  the 
direct  promotion  of  knowledge.  No  doubt  well-con- 
ducted examinations  are  valuable  for  that  purpose,  but  it 
is  only  an  indirect  operation  which  they  have.  My  own 
interest  in  University  re-organisation  in  London  is  in 
the  hope  that  the  result  of  it  may  be  that  the  teaching 
and  promotion  of  knowledge  will  be  put  on  a  more  satis- 
factory and  efficient  footing  than  they  are  now.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  Gresham  Charter  as  it  stands  does  that, 
except  in  a  very  indirect  way. 

1836.  When  once  started  might  it  not  gradually 
improve  itself  and  the  University  part  become  more 
strong  and  the  college  part  more  weak,  and  thus  get  to 
fill  the  position  which  the  University  ought  to  fill  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  that  might  possibly  be  the  result,  but 
that  would  be  rather  in  spite  of  the  Charter  than  in 
consequence  of  it. 

1837.  You  think  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  at  what 
you  want  through  this  plan  of  combining  the  two 
Universities  and  strengthening  the  University  element 
and  weakening  the  colleges.  You  think  there  are  no 
means  of  getting  at  it  through  this  line  at  all  ? — I  do 
not  wish  to  weaken  the  collegiate  element  in  the  sense  of 
taking  anything  from  them.  I  want  rather  to  strengthen 
it.  The  colleges  at  present  do  not  receive  either 
from  public  or  private  sources  as  much  support  as 
is  required  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  as  efficiently 
or  as  well  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  it,  and  that,  I 
think,  in  the  public  interest,  is  a  very  great  misfortune. 

1838.  The  plan  that  you  would  wish  for  would  re- 
quire a  large  grant  of  public  money,  would  it  not  P — I 
consider  that  large  funds  are  necessary  to  produce  an 
effective  London  University  whatever  its  constitution 
may  be  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of 
getting  money  for  a  single  magnificent  organisation 
than  if  you  have  a  number  of  bodies,  none  of  them  so 
great  and  so  distinguished  as  to  stand  out  very  much  from 
the  rest,  and  if  they  are  all  competing  with  each  other. 
Whether  the  organisation  is  of  one  kind  or  another  very 
considerable  pecuniary  support  is  essential  to  any  great 
improvement  on  existing  conditions. 

1839.  Supposing  the  new  University  to  be  established, 
would  you  have  the  teachers  for  the  different  colleges 
appointed  by  the  University  authority  or  their  own 
governing  body? — If  my  idea  of  a  London  University 
were  carried  out  there  would  be  no  longer  any  separate 
colleges.    They  would  all  be  merged  in  one  body. 

1840.  You  would  appropriate  the  buildings  and  the 
funds  that  they  already  possess  for  the  University  p — 
That  is  my  hope  of  what  may  sooner  or  later  be  arrived 
at. 
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ft  o'  1841.  It  would  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Oxford  or 
'_  '  '  Cambridge,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  Uni- 
1892.  ^ersity  or  the  Scotch  Universities  ?---Yes. 
—  1842.  It  would  be  doing  away  with  individual  col- 
leges altogether  p— What  I  look  to  would  be  very  much 
a  return  to  what  was  attempted  some  60  or  more  years 
ago,  when  what  is  now  University  College  was  founded. 
That  was  founded  as  the  University  of  London  on  the 
model,  practically,  of  Scotch  or  German  Universities  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  consist  of  a  University  with  a 
number  of  subordinate  colleges  ;  but  the  University  pro- 
fessors were  the  only  teachers  recognised  by  it ;  it 
never  had  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  but  it  was 
intended  that  that  power  should  be  obtained  and  should 
be  exercised  by  the  same  body  as  that  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  teaching.  It  is  that  idea,  though  it  would 
be  carried  out  now,  if  at  all,  under  different  conditions. 
In  1828,  or  whenever  it  \\  as  that  the  original  University 
of  London  was  founded,  that  was  the  only  body.  Now 
there  are  other  bodies  that  would  have  to  be  considered 
and  brought  into  the  same  organisation. 

1843.  You  would  have  the  degree  ojjen  to  all  comers. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  that  they  should  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  University  instruction  ?  You  would 
let  it  be  open  to  all  comers  as  the  University  of  London 
does  now  ? — I  should  be  willing  to  do  that.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  in  itself  intrinsically  desirable.  I  think 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  better  that  there  should  be  sepa- 
rate examinations  open  to  all  comers,  different  from 
those  which  would  be  set  to  the  regular  students  of  the 
University,  but  that,  I  think,  is  a  point  that  might  be 
dealt  with  hereafter.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  fundamental 
question.  I  think  that  the  open  examinations  ought  to 
be  continued  though  the  precise  arrangement  of  them 
is  a  matter  upon  which  I  am  not  perfectly  clear  in  my 
mind. 

1844.  You  would  arrange  it  that  the  examinations 
should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  teaching  given 
by  the  University — that  the  two  should  be  on  the  same 
lines? — I  think  the  examinations  for  University  students 
ought  so  far  to  follow  the  teaching  that  they  have 
received  that  they  would  not,  as  I  said  before,  tend  to 
suppress  individuality  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  prevent 
them  doing  the  best  work  they  are  capable  of. 

1845.  If  outsiders  came  in  they  would  be  tinder  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  the  teaching  which  led  up 
to  examination  ? — Quite  so.  I  am  not  clear  that  the 
examination  that  would  be  the  best  for  the  students  of 
the  University  would  be  entirely  suitable  for  outside 
candidates  ;  therefore  I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  separate  scheme  of  examina- 
tion for  the  two  classes. 

1846.  A  separate  examination  altogether,  that  they 
should  not  be  in  competition  with  one  another? — I 
think  it  is  very  possible  that  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  not  be  so. 

1847.  Then  you  think  it  possible  that  you  might 
adopt  some  scheme  in  conjunction  with  the  University 
of  London,  but  you  do  not  think  the  scheme  of  joining 
the  two  Colleges,  as  is  proposed  here,  could  possibly  be 
so  modelled  as  to  suit  your  views  in  any  way  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  that  amount  of  union  would  produce  any 
very  valuable  result. 

1848.  Then  no  mere  amendment  of  any  sort  in  the 
Charter  would  meet  your  wishes  at  all  ? — I  am  perhaps 
hardly  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  that.  I  think  many 
points  in  the  Charter  might  be  retained,  but  I  think  it 
would  want  so  much  change  that  it  coidd  hardly  be 
regarded  as  the  same  Charter  over  again. 

1849.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  going  through  the 
Charter  and  asking  you  what  alterations  you  would 
have  made  because  they  are  so  fundamental  that  they 
would  go  to  destroy  the  whole  thing.  Or  is  there  any 
particular  part  that  you  would  like  to  direct  our 
attention  to  P — I  think  that  what  I  most  fundamentally 
object  to  is  Clause  25  :  "  The  authority  over  Colleges. — 
"  A  college  in  the  University  shall  not  in  any  way  be 
"  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Council, 
"  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  the  duration 
"  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  of  the 
','  students  of  the  college  as  a  quabfication  for  Univer- 
"  sity  degrees  or  distinctions."  That  seems  to  me  to 
keep  the  colleges  alive  as  separate  institutions  having 
their  independent  interests  and  organisations.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  at  all 
satisfactory. 

1850.  What  control  would  you  give  to  the  Council 
over  the  colleges,  if  you  kept  the  colleges  alive  at  all  ? 


—  I  want  to  merge  the  colleges  in  the  University.  I 
should  be  prepared  to  do  that  gradually  if  one  could 
devise  a  scheme  of  transition,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  them  alive  as  they  are. 

1851.  That  would  be  the  principal  clause  which  you 
would  modify  ?■ — I  think  that  marks  a  difference  between 
a  University  produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  existing 
bodies  and  a  University  depending  upon  an  alliance 
for  degree-giving  purposes  between  independent  organi- 
sations. That  is.  I  think,  my  fundamental  point  of 
objection  to  this  scheme.  There  are  various  others. 
For  one,  I  object  to  the  preponderating  influence  which 
the  Medical  Faculty  would  have  in  it.  I  think  they 
have  much  too  great  weight. 

1852.  You  mean  too  much  weight  for  medical  degrees, 
too  many  representatives  on  the  Senate  P — Too  large  a 
proportionate  representation. 

1853.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  weight  that  is  to 
be  given  to  the  teachers  in  fixing  the  course  of  the 
examination,  do  you  agree,  or  do  you  disagree  p — Yes,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  any  important  fault  to  find  with 
that. 

1854.  And  with  regard  to  the  assemblies  of  Faculties, 
and  the  Board  of  Studies,  all  that  machinery  p — It  seems 
to  me  rather  unnecessary  to  settle  so  much  detail  in  a 
charter,  but  I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  that. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  fundamental  at  all. 

1855.  You  agree  with  affiliating  the  medical  schools 
to  the  central  University  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  work  of 
medical  education  in  London  is  so  important  that  it 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  University. 

1856.  I  suppose  the  medical  schools  would  retain 
their  autonomy.  You  could  not  merge  them  in  the 
University  ? — Certainly  not  so  fully  as  I  hope  would 
be  possible  for  colleges  dealing  with  education  in  arts 
and  science.  Probably  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
medical  schools  should  remain  independent. 

1857.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  Charter  to  which 
you  would  wish  to  draw  our  attention,  or  anything  else 
that  you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the  general  subject 
with  which  we  are  dealing  ? — I  shotdd  like  to  say  that 
in  advocating  a  University  on  the  model  of,  say  the 
Scotch  or  the  German  Universities,  which  I  have  often 
referred  to  in  trying  to  explain  in  my  ideas,  that 
implies  in  my  mind  the  existence  of  endowed  professor- 
ships ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  individual  professors  having 
an  undue  monopoly  or  power  of  excluding  others  from 
teaching  in  their  own  subjects,  so  far  as  that  may  be 
desirable  in  the  public  interest.  I  should  like  to  see 
more  than  one  professor  of  the  more  important  subjects, 
probably  professors  of  co-ordinate  authority.  Besides 
that,  I  think  there  should  also  be  teachers  of,  in  some 
respects,  inferior  standing,  more  or  less  analogous  to 
what  are  called  in  German  Universities  extraordinary 
professors,  and  also  perhaps,  lecturers  corresponding  to 
the  German  Privat-clocenten. 

1858.  And  you  would  allow  the  students  to  choose 
which  professors  they  would  go  to  ? — Yes,  I  would 
allow  freedom  of  choice.  If  you  had  endowed  pro- 
fessorships as  permanent  appointments  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  sufficient  emulation  amongst  other 
teachers  of  the  same  subject  to  prevent  the  professor 
becoming  inefficient.  There  should  be  an  intellectual 
emulation  between  him  and  other  teachers  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.  . 

1859.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  the  students 
that  they  should  attend  some  lectures  upon  some  sub- 
jects, or  would  you  leave  it  entirely  optional  ? — The 
only  sort  of  compulsion  that  I  see  is  practicable  is 
maldng  attendance  on  a  certain  amount  of  University 
teaching  necessary  for  admission  to  the  degree  examina- 
tion. 

1860.  That  would  shut  out  the  outsiders? — If  the 
degree  examinations  are  open  to  all  comers,  of  course, 
that  kind  of  compulsion  no  longer  exists.  In  a  Univer- 
sity I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  anything  else.  You 
cannot  exert  the  same  sort  of  discipline  that  you  can 
over  schoolboys.  The  lectures  are  there  and  they  must 
take  the  benefit  of  them  if  they  choose.  If  they  choose 
to  neglect  them  they  do  so  on  their  own  responsibility. 

1861.  The  teachers  are  there,  and  would  be  giving 
a  sort  of  instruction  which  would  be  in  full  harmony 
with  the  examination  that  has  to  be  passed,  and  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  the  students  to  attend  ;  but 
there  would  be  no  compulsion  ? — No.  They  would  be 
drawn  in  rather  than  driven  in,  I  should  hope,  by  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  which  is  accessible  to  them. 
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1862.  (Lord  Reay.)  Do  you  propose  any  alteration  in 
the  appointment  of  the  teachers  at  the  medical  schools 
under  your  scheme  for  a  University  ? — In  the  scheme 
that  has  been  thought  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an 
association  for  bringing  forward  this  view  of  a  Univer- 
sity, an  association  founded  for  promoting  a  professorial 
University  in  London,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools 
should  be  nominated  as  University  professors.  In  that 
way  a  connexion  between  the  University  and  the  schools 
might  be  brought  about,  and  so  far  there  would  be  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  appointment. 

1863.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  entrance  examination  to 
the  University  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  that  is  desirable. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  very  vital  question. 

1864.  I  also  gather  from  the  evidence  you  have  just 
given  that  you  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  further 
provision  is  necessary  for  the  higher  scientific  teaching 
in  London  ? — Distinctly. 

1865.  At  this  moment  you  think  London  has  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  that  higher  teaching? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  it,  or  that  the 
appliances  in  the  way  of  laboratory  accommodation, 
and  so  on,  are  adequate  to  what  a  University  for  London 
ought  to  offer. 

1866.  And  you  think  organisation  of  this  advanced 
science  teaching  should  be  undertaken  by  the  new 
University  ?— I  should  hope  that  would  be  the  result 
of  the  re-organisation  of  a  University,  that  instead 
of  the  various  teachers  each  being  obliged  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  as  his  colleague  in  a  different  place 
they  would  be  able  by  co-operation  amongst  them- 
selves to  speciallise  to  some  extent.  Each  man  would 
be  able  to  devote  himself  more  specially  to  that  part  of 
the  subject  in  which  he  had  most  interest,  or  in  which 
he  was  most  competent.  As  things  are  now  every  pro- 
fessor has  to  teach  every  branch  of  his  subject  himself. 
For  example  mathematics  :  take  the  professor  at  Uni- 
versity College  and  the  professor  at  King's  College. 
Each  of  them  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  round  of  the 
subject,  whereas  if  there  were  two  co-ordinate  professors 
in  the  same  University  one  man  might  devote  himself 
more  especially  to  the  geometrical  side,  and  another 
to  the  analytical  side  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  any  other 
sub-division  which  might  be  found  desirable. 

1867.  Did  not  this  Charter  contemplate  such  co- 
ordination by  means  of  inter-collegiate  arrangements 
between  the  two  colleges  ?— Possibly  it  did.  but  I  do 
not  think  that  could  be  effective.  As  I  said  earlier  in 
my  evidence,  any  such  interchange  of  work  between 
the  different  colleges  would  very  soon  come  in  contact 
with  pecuniary  questions.  One  part  of  the  work  is  more 
remunerative  than  another,  and  as  we  are  now,  neither 
we  nor  King's  College,  to  take  those  two  examples,  could 
afford  to  give  up  the  better  paying  part  of  our  work, 
because  somebody  said  it  had  better  be  done  elsewhere. 
Unless  we  can  amalgamate  f  unds  we  cannot  co-ordinate 
teaching. 

1868.  (Professor  SidgwioTe.)  I  think  you  said  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  an  organisation  of  the  University  such 
as  would  resemble  the  Scottish  or  the  German  type. 
You  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  German  Univer- 
sities in  their  working  ? — To  some  extent. 

1869.  Would  you  desire  to  see  the  University  to  be 
established  for  London  under  the  control  of  the  teachers 
to  an  extent  resembling  that  which  exists  in  the 
German  Universities,  speaking  broadly? — So  far  as 
I  know  the  arrangements  for  graduation  in  the  German 
Universities  that  is  not  the  part  of  their  system  which 
I  should  be  most  anxious  to  copy.  I  confess  that  in 
thinking  of  this  matter  I  have  never  had  very  pro- 
minently in  my  mind  the  question  of  graduation  at  all. 
It  is  rather  the  organisation  of  teaching  which  I  have 
thought  of  as  the  most  important  point. 

1870.  I  did  not  mean  only  to  confine  your  attention 
to  graduation,  but  with  regard  to  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  University,  would  you  have  the  teaching 
body,  or  the  representatives  of  them,  placed  in  a  position 
corresponding  broadly  to  that  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
German  Universities.  Would  you  have  as  much  power 
given  to  the  various  Faculties  as  is  there  given  ? — I 
think  that  probably  it  would  be  better  for  England 
that  the  professoriate  should  be  diluted  by  a  very 
appreciable  lay  element,  as  we  might  call  it  -non 
academic  people— those  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion and  who  would  be  sympathetic  in  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done,  but  not  themselves  engaged  in  it.  I 
Should  not  advocate  so  full  control  over  a  University 
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preponderating  influence  in  the  government  of  the  _..  

University  ?  —  Will  you  say  exactly  what  ' '  preponder- 
ance "  means  ? 

1872.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  governing  body, 
should  the  representatives  of  the  teaching  body  have  a 
majority  ? — I  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  half  and 
half.  I  think  in  that  case  the  professors  would  have  a 
preponderance.  I  should  be  prepared  to  accept  even  a 
smaller  proportion  of  professors,  because  I  believe  they 
would  always  be  at  the  meetings  and  would  know  the 
ins  and  outs  of  their  work,  and  they  would  naturally 
get  a  sufficient  voice,  I  think. 

1873.  You  spoke  of  a  Scottish  or  German  University 
as  though  the  two  types  were  from  your  point  of  view 
broadly  the  same.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Universities  ? — Not  minutely  ;  but 
in  speaking  of  them  in  that  way  as  for  my  purpose  the 
same,  I  merely  meant  that  they  are  Universities  which 
do  not  rest  on  the  number  of  separate  bodies  like  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  the  constituent 
colleges  of  the  Gresham  scheme.  It  is  a  single  organi- 
sation ;  there  is  no  distinction  of  University  or  college. 

1874.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct 
your  attention  is  the  practical  difference  between 
the  two  types  in  respect  of  the  necessity  of  attending 
lectures  of  particular  teachers.  In  Germany,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  necessity  hardly  exists  ;  and  owing  to  the 
free  conditions  under  which  the  privat  docenten  are 
appointed  there  is  usually,  at  least,  a  possibility  of  com- 
petition in  a  German  University  so  that  a  professor  who 
is  palpably  inefficient  is  not  likely  to  retain  his  class. 
Do  you  understand  that  to  be  so  ? — In  that  respect 
the  German  Universities  differ  very  much  from  the 
Scotch. 

1875.  Which  of  the  two  types  have  you  in  view  ? — I 
should  wish  to  follow  the  German  model  there,  not  the 
Scotch. 

1876.  I  was  not  quite  sure,  with  regard  to  a  certain 
point  in  your  answers  to  the  chairman,  how  far 
you  did  intend  to  impose  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  a  particular  individual? — I  think 
that  on  the  whole  I  should  incline  to  requiring 
attendance  at  University  lectures  as  a  condition  for 
graduation,  but  I  would  include  any  recognised  teacher, 
the  principal  professor  in  any  subject,  or  any  sub- 
ordinate professor,  or  any  University  lecturer. 

1877.  And  would  you  practically  allow  anyone  who 
could  prove  his  competence  by  passing  an  adequate 
examination  to  become  a  recognised  lecturer  in  the 
University,  or  would  you  limit  the  lecturers  who 
should  be  recognised  to  a  certain  number  appointed  by 
the  governing  body  ? — I  should  wish  to  see  rather  an 
open  door  in  that  respect,  but  whether  it  should  be 
entirely  open  or  not,  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  clear, 
whether  any  competent  man  should  be  able  to  claim 
recognition  as  of  right.  I  think  probably  it  would  be 
better  that  the  governing  body  of  the  University  should 
be  able  to  say,  "  There  are  plenty  of  people  teaching 
"  this  subject,  and  no  more  are  wanted." 

1878.  You  would  leave  it  to  them  to  say  ? — I  am  not 
quite  clear  whether  that  sort  of  limit  should  be  placed 
or  not. 

1879.  Would  you,  in  the  examinations,  retain  what 
we  may  call  the  English  system  of  mainly  written  exa- 
minations, or  would  you  allow  oral  examinations  to 
play  the  land  of  part  that  they  play  in  the  German 
examination  system  ? — I  should  prefer  that  the  examina- 
tions should  be  mainly  written.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
retain  the  power  of  supplementing  that  by  oral  exami- 
nation, if  it  is  thought  desirable. 

1880.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  teachers  were  admitted 
as  you  say  through  an  open  door,  there  would  be  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  our  traditions  and  habits,  ami  especially 
in  London,  a  certain  danger  of  admitting  teachers  who 
would  teach  with  a  view  to  examinations,  and  thereby 
if  the  students  were  allowed  to  choose  would  draw  away 
students  from  the  professors  ? — Probably  there  would 
be  that  danger,  and  it  is  upon  that  account  that  lam 
rather  inclined  to  leave  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  a  right  to  say,  "  We  do  not  want  more  for 
any  special  subject." 

1881.  Then  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  your  pro- 
posed University  to  the  existing  institutions,  I  think 
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G.  C.  Foster,  y0U  used  the  phrase  that  you  -wished  all  to  go  into  the 
Esq.,  F.R.S.    melting  pot.    That  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  express 

  the  view  that  you  gave.    I  mean  that  the  Charters  of 

15  June  1892.   University  College,  and  King's  College,  and  the  Univer- 

 sity  of  London  would  all  have  to  be  done  away  with, 

and  an  entirely  new  scheme  made  which  would  include 
the  three  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

1882.  Do  you  desire  and  think  it  feasible  that  this 
should  be  carried  out  against  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  three  institutions,  or  even  against  the- 
wishes  of  any  one  ? — I  should  like  to  see  that  done,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  practicable.  It  must  be  voluntarily  if  at 
all. 

1883.  You  do  not  really  look  forward  to  Parhament 
overriding  the  wishes  of  these  existing  institutions  ? — 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  thing  that  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  for. 

1884.  Then  if  we  have  to  assume  that  the  London 
University  and  "University  College  and  King's  College 
all  continue  to  exist  as  self-governing  and  independent 
institutions,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  would 
amalgamate  them.  Let  us  take  first  the  relation  of  the  two 
colleges.  How  would  you  propose  by  a  gradual  process, 
assuming  that  they  agreed  to  the  process,  and  thought  it 
desirable,  to  combine  them  to  one  University.  Would  you 
found  a  University  with  certain  powers  which  should  be 
exercised  by  degrees  or  would  you  adopt  any  other  pro- 
posal ?— I  think  it  woidd  be  better  to  take  things  very 
much  as  they  exist  to  start  with.  For  instance,  I  think 
existing  teachers  must  either  receive  equivalent  appoint- 
ments in  the  new  University  or  they  must  be  compensated 
for  being  got  rid  of.  So  that,  to  begin  with,  very  likely 
the  appointments  in  the  new  University  would  not 
be  exactly  what  would  be  thought  most  desirable  for 
the  ultimate  arrangement.  I  have  not  in  my  mind 
any  very  definite  process  of  transition.  I  think  we 
should  have  to  begin  more  or  less  on  a  sudden  with  the 
new  University. 

1885.  But  would  you  propose  that  at  once  the  govern, 
ing  bodies  of  the  two  colleges  should  be  amalgamated, 
or  destroyed,  or  absorbed  ? — I  should  propose  that  they 
should  be  united  to  a  considerable  extent  to  form  the 
governing  body  of  the  new  University.  The  non- 
professorial  members  of  the  governing  body  would  be 
mainly  taken  or  perhaps  entirely  taken  from  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  colleges  combined — and  of  the 
present  University. 

1886.  Then  you  would  look  forward  ultimately  to 
this  :  that  there  would  be  one  body  who  would  merely 
use  the  buildings  and  apphances,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
University  College  and  King's  College  for  common 
objects? — Quite  so. 

1887.  You  desire  that  no  competition  whatsoever 
should  remain  between  the  two  institutions  ? — I  desire 
no  competition  between  institutions,  but  competition 
between  individuals. 

1888.  In  speaking  of  your  objections  to  the  Charter,  I 
gather  that  you  allowed  that  an  intercollogiate  system 
was  contemplated,  and  that  opportunities  were  given  for 
that,  but  that  you  thought  the  opportunities  would  not 
practically  be  taken  ?  —I  do  not  myself  recognise  very 
clearly  that  those  opportunities  are  given  or  that  there 
is  much  to  encourage  it.    It  is  not  excluded. 

1889.  I  conceive  that  the  meetings  of  teachers  in 
assemblies  of  Faculties  and  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Faculties  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce that  effect,  but  I  rather  gather  that  your  view  was 
that  no  such  effect  would  take  place  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  go  far  unless  there  is  an  amalgamation  of  funds. 

1890.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — say  for  the  last  15  years? — 
Only  very  generally. 

1891.  But.  perhaps,  you  know  that  by  an  entirely 
voluntary  arrangement  the  old  separation  among  the 
teachers  of  the  same  subject  in  different  colleges  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  broken  down  through  the 
establishment  of  an  intercollegiate  system  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

1892.  "Why  do  you  think  that  would  not  take  place  to 
any  extent  from  the  same  causes  in  London,  as  soon 
as  University  College  and  King's  College  became 
constituent  colleges  in  a  new  University  and  were 
led  to  meet  to  talk  over  the  academic  interests  of  the 
body  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Faculties  and  the 
Boards  of  Studies  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  this  point 
would  tend   to  bring  about  wherever  convenient  an 


intercollegiate  arrangement? — Yes,  very  possibly  that 
might  come  about  to  some  extent. 

1893.  I  think  you  drew  a  distinction  between  ele- 
mentary work  and  advanced  work,  and  also  between 
classes,  numerously  attended  and  classes  slenderly  at- 
tended. I  suppose  you  hold  that  the  advanced  work 
would  always  be  smaller  in  amount,  and,  therefore,  the 
fees  received  from  it  would  be  a  smaller  item,  and  the  more 
advanced  it  was  the  smaller  that  would  be  ? — Certainly. 

1894.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  question  of  finance 
which  you  regarded  as  fundamental  might  be  settled  by 
arrangements  between  the  colleges  of  this  kind  ;  that 
they  should  combine  for  the  advanced  work  in  which 
the  financial  question  was  not  of  fundamental  importance, 
while  retaining  on  the  other  hand  in  the  twofold  organisa- 
tions the  elementary  work  in  which  the  financial  question 
was  of  importance  ? — One  difficulty  in  carrying  on  teach- 
ing to  more  advanced  stages  is  the  fact,  that  as  things 
are  now,  every  teacher  is  obliged  to  give  so  much  time 
to  the  most  elementary  part  of  his  work  ;  his  existence 
depends  on  his  elementary  classes ;  and  there  is  not 
very  much  of  his  energy  left  for  more  advanced  work. 
But  if  we  had  community  of  funds  then  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  might  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  elementary  stages  and  others  might  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  more  advanced  stages.  There 
you  want  very  much  more  sub-division  and  specialisa- 
tion of  work.  Perhaps  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that 
they  should  take  only  the  elementary  or  the  advanced  ; 
but  anyhow  there  should  be  much  greater  separation 
than  is  possible  at  present. 

1895.  I  was  rather  asking  whether  that  could  not  be 
brought  about  by  intercollegiate  arrangements  so  far  as 
the  advanced  work  is  concerned ;  because,  taking  the 
view  you  put  forward  that  the  question  of  finance  would 
always  be  found  important,  it  appears  to  me  that  that 
would  not  be  likely  to  interfere  with  intercollegiate 
arrangements  so  far  as  regards  more  advanced  work. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  some  additional  endowment 
were  obtained,  from  whatever  source,  it  might  be  equally 
applicable  by  arrangement  to  the  support  of  advanced 
teaching  if  the  federal  system  were  retained  as  it  would 
be  in  a  more  complete  unification  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  certainly  something  might  be  doue  by  some  such 
arrangement. 

1896.  Now  with  regard  to  the  University,  of  London 
which  you  wish  also  to  be  included  in  the  same  amalgama- 
tion, I  understand  that  you  desire  to  retain  the  existing 
examinations  open  to  the  British  Empire  ? — I  think 
that  they  are  extremely  valuable.  They  afford  a  stan- 
dard and  give  a  definite  aim  to  the  work  of  many  isolated 
students  who  would  not  otherwise  know  what  to  be  at. 

1897.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  had  a  University 
for  London  in  which  the  London  teachers  exercised 
even  the  degree  of  control  which  you  think  desirable, 
which  is  decidedly  less  than  that  which  the  Professors 
exercise  in  a  German  University,  it  would  be  very  doubt- 
ful either  in  respect  of  wisdom  or  of  equity,  to  assign  to 
such  a  body  the  duty  at  present  fulfilled  by  the  University 
as  an  examining  board  for  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  great  question  whether 
the  two  functions  could  be  satisfactorily  united. 

1898.  Then  suppose,  as  is  proposed  in  the  scheme  to 
which  you  referred,  with  which  at  the  time  you  were 
in  agreement,  there  were  a  system  of  separate  examina- 
tions separately  organised  for  the  London  students 
and  for  the  outsiders  respectively,  do  you  not  think 
that  a  great  confusion  would  arise  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  two  degrees,  and  that  the  confusion  would  be 
far  greater  than  if  we  kept  the  two  Universities 
distinct ;  two  different  degrees  of  the  University  of 
London  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  confused  than 
a  degree  of  the  University  of  London  and  a  degree  of 
the  Gresham  University  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
would  be  more  confusion,  or  that  if  there  was  it  would  be 
of  much  importance.  The  London  University  gives  the 
same  degree  now  for  various  examinations,  and  I  think  no 
harm  comes  of  it.  Master  of  Arts  is  given,  I  think,  for 
something  like  four  or  five  different  branches  ;  Bachelor 
of  Science  is  given  for  a  great  many  courses ;  but  no 
harm  comes  of  it,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  harm  in  the  sort  of  difference  that  would  come  about 
in  the  way  you  have  mentioned. 

1899.  Supposing  this  system  of  differently  organised 
examinations  is  adopted,  do  you  conceive  that  these 
separate  examinations  for  the  London  students  only 
should  be  restricted  to  Pass  Examinations,  or  that  it 
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should  be  extended  to  Honours  examinations.  I  ask 
that  because,  if  I  am  right,  in  the  scheme  of  which  you 
approved,  the  power  of  the  teachers  to  examine  is 
restricted  to  Pass  Examinations  ? — I  think  it  would  make 
the  honours  examinations  much  more  valuable  if  they 
were  ou  a  wide  basis,  and  if  the  University  holds 
honours  examinations  open  to  all  the  world.  I  think 
those  ought  naturally  to  be  open  to  what  we  may  call 
the  internal  students  of  the  University.  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  that  case  to  hold 
separate  honours  examinations  for  them. 

1900.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  the  teacher 
examining  his  own  pupils  ? — Yes,  I  would  have  the 
teacher  examine,  but  with  the  co-operation  of  an  out- 
side examiner.  ■ 

1901.  You  would  not  extend  that  system  to  the 
honours  ? — I  do  not  know  where  you  would  get  more 
efficient  examiners  than  the  professors  ought  to  be,  but 
I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  have  exclusive  control 
of  examinations.  I  only  want  so  much  connexion  be- 
tween examination  and  teaching  that,  as  I  have  said,  the 
best  teachers  should  not  be  fettered  and  prevented  from 
doing  the  best  work  they  can  by  considering  whether 
they  are  adapting  themselves  to  an  outside  schedule. 

1902.  Do  you  not  think  if  an  examination  is  made  so  as 
to  be  really  impartial  between  the  London  students  and 
the  students  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  it  must  be 
found  to  have  a  more  fettering  effect  on  the  London 
teachers  than  if  they  exercised  a  greater  control  ? — Yes. 

1903.  Therefore  that  would  be  tiro  systems  to  be 
adopted,  one  system  for  the  London  students  and  the 
other  for  the  others  ? — I  think  that  would  probably  be 
desirable.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame  an  ex- 
amination so  that  it  would  not  fetter  teaching  and  at  the 
same  time  would  be  fair  to  outsiders. 

1904.  Then  may  I  repeat  a  question  on  which  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  quite  follow  your  answer.  If  you  adopt 
two  systems,  one  for  the  Empire  and  the  other  for 
London,  would  you  desire  that  the  London  system, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Empire  system,  should  be 
restricted  to  the  Pass  Examination  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  of  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  that  point. 
On  the  whole,  I  see  less  reason  for  separating  the 
honours  examination  than  the  Pass  Examination. 

1905.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  I  understand  that,  theoretically, 
you  would  think  it  best  that  the  colleges  as  corporations 
should  cease  to  exist  and  be  merged  in  the  University, 
but  you  did  in  one  part  of  your  evidence  say  you  would 
wish  not  to  weaken  the  collegiate  element  but  to 
strengthen  it.  Was  that  deliberate  ? — I  wish  to 
strengthen  the  teaching  side  of  the  University.  That  is 
what  I  meant  by  that  answer. 

1906.  The  teaching  conducted  in  the  colleges? — Yes, 
that  is  not  as  efficient  or  well  equipped  in  many  ways  as 
it  is  desirable.  I  think  of  the  colleges  as  the  teaching 
organ  of  the  University,  and  that  I  want  to  strengthen. 

1907.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  their  relation  to 
the  University  organism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  col- 
leges there  do  supply  a  large  part  of  the  teaching, 
though  I  do  not  know  they  are  recognised  as  so  doing 
by  the  University  ? — The  theory  of  the  London  colleges 
is  that  they  are  themselves  Universities.  University 
College  was  founded,  as  probably  you  are  aware,  as  the 
University  of  London,  and  King's  College  were  founded 
on  the  same  model  with  modifications  of  a  special  kind. 
They  were  intended  to  be  complete  Universities.  They 
now  have  the  name  of  colleges,  but  all  the  teaching  is 
done  by  them.  That  is  their  sole  function.  The  sole 
function  of  the  present  London  University  is  examining. 
It  was  rather  the  distinction  between  the  teaching  and 
the  examining  side  of  the  University  that  I  had  in  mind 
when  giving  the  answer  you  referred  to. 

1908.  Practically  you  feel  it  inevitable  that  they 
should  continue  to  exist  as  teaching  instihitions — as 
places  of  resort  for  students  ? — I  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  destroying  the  buildings.  That  would  be  simply 
waste.  There  is  a  very  largo  amount  of  provision  for 
teaching  purposes  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  utilised. 
We  should  never  think  of  beginning  again  and  disre- 
garding those.  But  as  self-contained  organisations  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  them  administered  separately  from  the 
University. 

1909.  Would  not  you  be  prepared  to  conserve  on 
their  governing  bodies  certain  portions,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  autonomy,  administrative  and  financial  ? — In  certain 


parts  of  their  work  probably  that  might  be  necessary,  q  q  Foster 
especially  in  the  case  of  King's  College.    I  think  their    Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Divinity  School  would  probably  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  1  

that  way.    That,  I  should  imagine,  would  be  kept  apart,    15  June  1892. 

I  should  not  contemplate  in  the  new  University  a  Faculty  

of  theology. 

1910.  Could  not  you,  without  doing  any  damage 
whatever  to  the  central  University,  leave  them  control 
over  the  appointment  of  their  own  college  as  distinct 
from  a  University  teaching  staff.  If  I  look  in  the 
Calendars  of  King's  College  or  University  College  I  see, 
for  instance,  in  King's  College  some  60  or  70 — I  daresay 
a  much  larger  number — professors.  I  suppose  many  of 
them,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  endowed  professors. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  leave  the  appointment  of 
such  teachers  as  college  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  body  ? — If  there  were  the  complete  amalga- 
mation that  I  contemplated  they  could  hardly  be.  The 
college  councils  would  be  absorbed  in  a  more  general 
body. 

1911.  Could  you  not  conceive  a  scheme  that  gave  on 
the  one  side  to  the  University  financial  and  administra- 
tive control  over  its  teachers,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
the  colleges  somewhat  of  a  similar  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative control  over  their  teachers,  drawing  of 
course  a  line  of  distinction  in  terms  of  appointment,  in 
tenure  and  remuneration  and  the  rest  of  it  between 
University  teachers  and  college  teachers  ? — That  I  should 
think  would  be  possible,  though  I  do  not  see  the  advan- 
tage of  it ;  and  would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  putting 
the  college  teachers  on  a  lower  level  than  the  University 
teachers  ? 

1912.  Naturally,  I  should  apprehend  they  would  be 
on  a  lower  level  in  the  same  way  as,  speaking  broadily, 
college  teachers  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  on  a  lower 
level  than  University  teachers.  The  highest  status  I 
should  consider  as  belonging  naturally  to  University 
professors,  and  University  professors  holding  a  place 
very  possibly  in  the  colleges.  Would  you  not  wish  the 
higher  status  for  the  University  professors  rather  than 
the  college  teachers  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  that  would 
rather  be  in  the  nature  of  superseding  the  colleges  by  the 
University  rather  than  taking  them  into  it  and  absorb- 
ing them  on  an  equal  footing.  I  should  not  myself  feel 
willing  to  see  University  College  superseded,  but  I  am 
willing  to  see  it  absorbed  into  a  more  highly  developed 
organism. 

1913.  It  would  remain  within  the  power  of  the  col- 
leges, or  it  might  remain  within  the  power  of  the 
colleges,  to  appropriate  certain  portions  of  their  funds 
for  specified  or  unspecified  University  purposes  ? — That 
would  be  within  their  power  no  doubt. 

1914.  Would  not  that  be  the  practical  method  of  se- 
curing a  transition  from  the  present  college  arrange- 
ments to  a  University  organisation  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  from  some  points  of  view  it  might  be  almost 
more  difficult  to  get  the  colleges  to  consent  to  that  than  a 
complete  amalgamation — that  they  would  hand  over  the 
more  dignified  and  important  part  of  their  work  to  an 
outside  body,  continuing  to  exist  to  do  what  was  re- 
cognised as  inferior  work. 

1915.  Surely  it  would  strengthen  the  college  very 
much  if  its  foremost  teachers  gained  the  status  of  Uni- 
versity professors  with  the  natural  University  preroga- 
tives of  jurisdiction,  discipline,  representation  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  and  the  like  ? — Per- 
haps I  did  not  quite  understand  the  question.  The 
University  professors  would  still  remain  college  profes- 
sors connected  with  their  colleges  as  previously. 

1916.  My  thought  was  rather  that  the  appointment 
of  professorships  should  be  vested  in  the  University, 
though  they  would  still  remain  attached  as  regards 
place  of  teaching  to  the  particular  college  which  appro- 
priated funds  on  that  behalf.  Does  that  seem  to  you 
impossible  ? — That  is  an  alteration  that  I  have  often 
contemplated  as  one  way  of  passing  from  our  present 
condition  to  the  sort  of  unity  of  organisation  that  I  wish 
for,  bnt  I  confess  that  it  always  presents  itself  to  me  as 
I  have  said,  that  it  is  rather  a  superseding  of  the 
colleges  and  a  diminution  of  their  dignity,  and  on  that 
account  less  likely  to  be  assented  to  by  them  than  a 
complete  amalgamation. 

1917.  You  spoke  of  the  preservation  of  all  vested 
interests,  either  by  the  appointment  as  University  pro- 
fessors or  by  some  kind  of  compensation.  Would  you 
look  forward  to  the  University,  in  the  first  instance, 
nominating  as  University  professors  the  whole  body  of 
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G.  C.  Foster,   King's  College  profeasors.    I  see  there  are  professors  of 

Esq.,  F.R.S.    Armenian,  Burmese,  Chinese,  colloquial  Persian,  and 

  the  like  ?  —Yes. 
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  1918.  Would  all  those  become  from  your  point  of  view 

University  professors  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  title  of 
professor  was  quite  appropriate  in  many  of  those  cases, 
and  the  vested  interests  are  extremely  small  in  those 
cases— very  few,  if  any,  students,  and  very  little,  if  any, 

pny- 

1919.  The  vested  interest  consists  very  largely  of  a 
titular  distinction,  and  would  it  not  be  a  bad  precedent 
for  University  professors  to  be  at  the  outset  made  of 
just  the  same  grade  as  at  present  determines  the  Uni- 
versity or  King's  College  professors  ?— I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  understand  the  question. 

1920.  I  mean  to  say  there  is  an  intellectual  distinc- 
tion. At  present,  in  King's  College  let  us  say,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  professors,  many  of  whom  have 
not  quite  the  same  intellectual  place  or  position  as  one 
would  assign  to  professors  in  a  German  University,  or 
as  one  would  assign  to  the  professors  in  a  Scotch  Uni- 
versity. They  are  receiving  little  or  no  endowment, 
and  little  or  no  remuneration,  and  in  many  instances 
give  a  small  amount  of  their  time  or  attention  to  college 

•work  ?  I  certainly  contemplate  that  professors  of  that 

kind  should  not  exist  in  the  new  University,  but  it 
may  be  necessary,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  take 
things  very  much  as  we  find  them.  I  should  rather 
wish  in  such  cases  to  make  use  of  the  compensation 
clauses. 

1921.  And  to  your  University,  or  the  governing  body 
of  the  University,  you  would  entrust  all  financial  con- 
trol, all  control  of  appointments,  and  all  administrative 
control  ?— That  seems  to  me  desirable.  I  see  no 
advantage  in  separating  the  control,  pecuniary  or  ad- 
ministrative, and  I  see  many  advantages  in  union. 

1922.  Superseding  and  abolishing  all  college  pre- 
rogative in  those  particulars  ?— That  is  what  I  con- 
template as  the  most  desirable  thing. 

1923.  You  could  not  even  introduce  college  teachers  in 
your  ideal  as  extraordinary  professors  ? — That  might  be, 
and  very  likely  some  scheme  of  that  kind  might  be  as 
far  as  we  should  get,  at  any  rate  for  a  good  while  ;  but 
what  I  look  to  as  the  most  satisfactory  ultimately  is 
absolute  unity  of  organisation. 

1924.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  pledge  yourself  to  the  details  of  any  particular 
mode  of  bringing  about  the  object,  but  the  object  you 
desire  to  aim  at  is  unity  in  teaching  and  adminstration  ? 
—Yes,  I  should  wish  the  scbeme  to  be  as  little  rigid  as 
possible,  and  to  have  a  clear  aim. 

1925.  '  I  observe  this  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
questions  put  to  you  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  where,  under  the 
statutory  powers  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
Commissioners,  a  considerable  number  of  University 
professors — not  only  Begius,  but  connected  with  the 
foundations  of  particular  colleges  —  are  scheduled. 
They  are  made  University  professors,  scheduled  under 
the  statute  as  University  professors.  Suppose  a  similar 
Commission  to  be  created  by  statutory  powers  here, 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  a  similar  course  being 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  London  colleges  and 
institutions  ? — I  think  not. 

1926.  Would  that  be  one  way  in  which  what  might 
be  described  as  vested  interests  in  existing  institutions 
might  be  preserved  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1927.  And  would  it  also  tend  in  the  same  direction  if, 
as  has  been  suggested  to  you,  the  appointment  to  certain 
Chairs  were,  in  the  first  instance,  made  by  particular 
institutions,  but  the  confirmation  and  ratification  of 
those  appointments  reserved  to  the  governing  bodv  of 
the  University,  so  that  without  that  ratification  and  con- 
firmation they  could  not  become  University  professors 
or  lecturers.  For  instance,  at  University  College  you 
have  very  high  class  lecturers  of  post-graduate  order 
such  as  the  Chair  lately  filled  by  Professor  Newton  ;  if 
the  ratification  of  the  appointments  to  such  Chairs  were 
made  by  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  would 
that  tend  towards  the  end  that  you  desire  ?— It  would  be 
in  that  direction. 

1928.  I  know  it  would  not  meet  all  your  wishes,  but 
would  it  tend  in  that  direction  ?— I  think  I  can  certainly 
go  as  far  ae  that. 


1929.  The  status  in  that  case  of  the  professor  as  a 
University  professor  would  depend  upon  his  recogni- 
tion by  the  central  governing  authority.  Would  that 
be  an  advantage? — That,  I  understand,  would  be  a 
temporary  condition  of  things. 

1930.  No  ;  I  am  now  supposing  a  permanent  condi- 
tion, that  together  with  the  scheduling  of  certain  pro- 
fessorships for  certain  institutions  there  should  be  left 
in  the  institution  the  appointment,  subjeot  to  the 
approval  of  the  central  body  ? — Unless  the  University 
undertook,  to  some  extent,  the  remuneration  of  pro- 
fessors confirmed  in  their  appointment  in  this  way,  I 
should  rather  doubt  whether  the  colleges  would  agree  to 
it. 

1931.  I  am  not  speaking  of  whether  the  colleges 
would  agree,  but  supposing  that  to  be  done,  whether 
by  consent  or  superior  power,  would  it  tend  in  the 
direction  you  desire  ? — I  think  distinctly  it  would. 

1932.  You  have  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  its  being 
done  voluntarily,  but  supposing  this  Commission,  or 
any  other  competent  body,  were  to  report  that  a  new 
University  should  be  created  on  certain  terms  and  on 
no  other  terms,  would  that  tend  to  induce  the  bodies 
who  desire  the  powers,  and  could  get  them  on  no  other 
terms,  to  consent  to  take  them  on  those  terms  P — Pro- 
bably it  would. 

1933.  And  that  might  apply  both  to  the  colleges  and 
to  the  University  of  London.  That  would  be  so,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

1934.  The  difficulties  which  you  refer  to  of  doing  what 
you  desire  to  do  by  a  voluntary  agreement  under  the  pro- 
posed Gresham  Charter  would,  I  suppose,  be  likely  to  be 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  new  institution  like  this  than  in 
the  case  of  institutions  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
which  are  of  very  rich  endowment,  and  where  there  is 
much  surplus  revenue,  admitting  of  diversion  from  its 
present  purposes  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  no  doubt 
be  the  case.  I  do  not  see  very  much  internal  difficulty, 
perhaps,  in  the  scheme  of  intercollegiate  lectures,  but 
that  would  not  go  very  far  towards  improving  the  status 
of  teaching  bodies  in  the  way  that  seems  to  be  essential. 
We  should  still  have  the  competition  between  different 
bodies,  and  any  appeal  to  the  public  would  be  met  in 
the  sort  of  way  that  I  have  indicated,  namely,  saying 
that  one  cannot  be  helped  without  the  other  being 
helped  also. 

1935.  You  think  the  thing  could  not  be  completely 
done  without  a  much  greater  union  than  has  been  con- 
templated by  the  Charter? — I  think  not.  Whatever 
can  be  done  in  that  way  would  be  itself  valuable,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  very  much  could  be  done. 

1936.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  examination.  You  seem  to  have  some 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  satis- 
factorily the  system  of  examination  of  internal  students 
practically  following  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  University  considered  as  a  teaching  body  with  the 
examination  of  external  students.  Are  you  aware  that 
that  is  in  fact  practised  now  at  Dublin  to  a  large  extent  ? 
— I  was  aware  that  that  was  theoretically  provided  for 
in  Dublin,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  actually  took 
place  to  any  great  extent. 

1937.  You  are  not  aware  that  about  tbree  eighths  of 
the  students  at  Dublin  are  external  students  ? — No. 

1938.  You  do  not  know  their  system  of  what  they 
call  keeping  terms  by  examination  ? — I  have  heard  of 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  at  all  minutely  the  working  of  the 
Dublin  University. 

1939.  Assuming  a  system  of  this  kind,  one  in  which  the 
internal  students  should  keep  their  terms  as  it  is  called 
by  attendance  with  the  usual  sessional  examinations,  and 
so  forth,  and  pass  say  three  examinations  in  the  whole 
of  their  course,  of  an  open  kind,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  degree,  and  that  the  external  students  who 
do  not  keep  their  terms  by  attendance,  but  who 
keep  terms  by  examination  should  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  much  larger  number.  Would  that  be  a 
method  which  would  commend  itself  to  you  as  one  that 
might  solve  the  difficulty  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
advantages  in  that  sort  of  arrangement,  but  I  still  doubt 
whether  examinations  founded  upon  the  teaching  of 
particular  teachers  would  be  quite  fair  to  those  who 
had  no  access  to  the  same  kind  of  teaching.  I  think  it 
important  to  keep  up  examinations  of  the  kind  that  the 
University  of  London  conducts,  examinations  open  to 
all  comers  without  a  question  asked  as  to  where  they 
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studied.  And  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  examina- 
tions that  are  adapted  for  that  purpose  to  be  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  students  of  the  University  teachers 
themselves. 

1940.  If  you  had  an  examination  for  external  students 
you  would  require  of  course  for  that  examination  a 
certain  public  syllabus  ? — Yes. 

1941.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  making  that 
public  syllabus  follow  the  hues  of  University  teaching  ? 
— Personally  I  should  not,  but  I  think  very  likely  it 
might  be  objected  to  by  many  teachers. 

1942.  Apart  from  its  being  objected  to,  do  you  see 
any  reason  in  itself  why  it  should  not  be  done.  Is  there 
any  other  better  standard  to  go  by  than  teaching. 
Where  would  you  get  your  standard  if  you  do  not  go  to 
that  ? — It  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  could  best  answer  by 
imagining  myself  in  the  position.  I  could  well  suppose 
that  the  kind  of  examination  best  adapted  to  students 
who  had  been  hearing  my  own  lectures,  would  not  be 
the  examination  I  should  give  if  I  were  examining,  that 
is,  if  I  were  examining  quite  apart  from  my  own 
teaching.  I  should,  perhaps,  give  special  emphasis  to 
certain  parts  of  a  subject  which  do  not  always  receive 
it,  or  treat  certain  things  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  from  which  they  are  generally  treated. 

1943.  But  would  you  desire  that  your  examination 
should  be  limited  entirely  to  those  special  branches 
which  you  have  given  special  attention  to  ? — If  I  were 
examining  my  own  students  I  should  examine  them  upon 
what  they  had  been  taught,  and  put  myself  in  the  same 
point  of  view  in  examining  as  in  teaching.  That  might 
be  more  special  than  would  be  quite  fair  under  an  open 
examination. 

1944.  You  do  not  contemplate,  do  you,  in  any  case 
that  those  who  would  come  up  for  examination  should 
come  from  a  single  teacher  and  be  examined  by  liim 
alone  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  say  that  that  is, 
if  practicable,  a  most  desirable  system. 

1945.  Supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  do  you  suggest 
that  as  a  possible  one,  or  one  of  which  we  have  any 
experience  in  this  country  at  all,  that  the  sole  examiner 
should  be  the  teacher,  and  that  he  should  teach  and 
pass  his  own  pupils  ? — I  do  not  contemplate  a  sole 
examiner  at  all.  I  have  said  previously  that  I  should 
always  wish  for  outside  examiners  to  be  associated  with 
any  professor  ;  but  if  one  is  to  think  of  what  is  most 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  teaching,  that  is,  I  con- 
sider, in  the  interests  of  the  pupil  I  should  wish  that 
the  examination  should  be  founded  on  the  teaching  of 
the  individual  professor. 

1946.  Would  you  concur  with  Professor  Thorpe 
in  thinking  that  the  presence  of  an  external  examiner 
would  be  useful,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing impartiality,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
that  the  examination  covered  a  sufficiently  wide  ground, 
and  was  not  too  much  confined  to  the  special  views  of 
the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

19  47.  To  that  extent  you  would  desire  that  the 
examination  shordd  not  merely  follow  the  teaching  of 
one  particular  professor  P — I  should  wish  to  guard 
against  what  one  might  call  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
the  professor.  I  should  wish  to  give  him  reasonable 
freedom. 

1948.  If  you  guard  against  that  is  there  any  better 
method  of  grounding  a  course  of  examination  than  the 
experience  of  teachers  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  very 
well  find  better  authorities  as  to  what  examinations 
should  be  than  the  opinions  of  experienced  teachers, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that  very  likely  the  same 
teacher  would  set  a  different  examination  in  dealing 
with  his  own  pupils  from  what  he  would  in  dealing 
with  outsiders. 

1949.  Would  that  difficulty  to  any  extent  be  met  by 
Professor  Pucker's  proposal  of  alternative  papers  ? — 1 
have  had  some  talk  with  Professor  Pucker  about  that, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  understood  exactly  what  he  meant 
or  how  it  would  work. 

1950.  You  have  not  considered  that  question  ? — I 
have  considered  it  without  understanding  it.  I  have 
tried  to  understand  it,  but  I  could  not  do  so. 

1951.  Supposing  that  in  place  of  keeping  terms  by 
attendance,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  you  had,  as  a 
substitute,  a  greater  number  of  open  examinations  for 
the  external  student,  would  not  those  external  examina. 
tions  be  conducted  on  a  more  open  basis? — I  should 

thick  that  would  be  quite  possible. 
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1952.  In  that  way  then  you  would  get  rid  in  the  case  G-  C.  Foster, 
of  the  external  student,  to  that  extent,  of  what  you  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
describe  as  the  eccentricities  of  the  teacher  ? — Yes.   

1953.  Supposing  a  teaching  University  for  London  to    lj  Junc 
be  founded,  and  supposing  the  Kingdom  also  to  be 
covered,  as  it  probably  will  be  before  long,  with  other 
University  areas,  do  you  think  it  would  be  very  easy  for 

a  then  continuing  London  University  not  connected 
with  any  teaching  system  to  conduct  its  examinations 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  any  advantageous  effect 
upon  learning.  Of  whom  would  you  desire  that  the 
Senate  of  such  a  University  or  the  governing  body  of 
such  a  University  should  consist? — If  several  other 
Universities  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  certainly  the  necessity  for  a  University, 
such  as  now  exists  in  London,  would  be  very  much 
diminished,  and  its  functions  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded. 

1954.  If  the  necessity  were  diminished  what  sort  of 
functions  would  you  design  for  the  University  so  con- 
tinuing ?  What  is  the  class  of  students  whose  necessities 
you  wish  to  provide  for,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
governing  body  which  you  would  provide  for  those 
necessities  ? — i  should  contemplate  the  work  of  the 
present  University  being  taken  over  by  this  new  pro- 
fessorial University,  as  we  might  call  it,  but  I  think  it 
desirable  that  the  examinations  for  outsiders  should  be 
different  from  those  set  to  the  students  of  the  University 
itself. 

1955.  Then  you  contemplate  that  this  new  Uni- 
versity should  perform  that  function  of  examining 
outsiders  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  continued 
until  it  is  found  that  it  is  no  longer  called  for. 

1956.  Would  you  require  them  to  have  a  different 
examination,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  governing  body  F — I  should  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  and  experience  of  the  governing  body. 

1957.  And  I  understand  what  you  say  to  refer  to 
Pass  Examinations  and  not  to  honours.  That  was  your 
anr?wer,  I  think,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria 
University.  I  think  you  said  you  saw  no  reason  for 
difference  in  the  honours  papers? — I  think  there  is 
no  less  reason  for  separating  honour's  papers  than 
for  separating  Pass  papers,  but,  as  I  think  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  feel  very  decided  on  the  point. 

1958.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  your  ideal  of  a  merger  or  absorption  of  the 
colleges  of  the  University  to  use  the  word  "centralise"? 
Would  it  be  a  sufficient  description  of  the  position  or 
relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  University  to  say  that  they 
should  be  centralised  in  a  general  University  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  is  exactly  the  word  that  I  should  choose  to 
describe  it,  but  certainly  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
centralisation. 

1959.  I  understand  you  describe  it  as  a  state  of  things 
in  which  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  the 
University  and  the  colleges,  and,  if  possible,  community 
of  funds  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

1960.  Assuming  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  would 
not  the  amount  of  life  that  there  would  be  left  in  the 
separate  colleges  tend  to  make  them  still  more  indepen- 
dent in  the  future  ?  Would  not  they  draw  all  the  powers 
their  own  way? — The  separate  colleges  would  not 
continue  to  exist  in  my  view. 

1961.  But  they  must  exist  in  some  form  under  the 
University.  You  would  allow  the  buildings  to  remain  ? 
— The  buildings  of  course. 

1962.  I  daresay  you  are  acquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  which  is  quite  a 
modern  thing.    Are  you  acquainted  with  it  ? — Generally. 

1963.  That,  of  course,  is  a  central  body  having  a  com- 
munity of  funds  which  has  been  in  existence  for  14 
years.  The  effect  of  that  now  is  that  there  are  three 
separate  buildings  and  bodies  who  really  constitute  the 
institution  ?— Each  building  having  its  special  pur- 
pose. 

1964.  Its  separate  purpose,  separate  professors,  and, 
practically,  a  separate  government.  Would  that  be  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  be  likely  to  eventuate  from  the 
merging  or  absorbing  the  colleges  in  the  proposed 
University  p — Possibly  it  might  be  found  desirable  to 
locate  certain  departments  of  work  in  certain  buildings 
and  others  in  different  ones,  and,  so  far,  it  would  tend  to 
develop. 

K  4 
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G  C  Foster  1965.  You  have  considered  the  drift  of  the  Gresham 
E    '  p  r  g     Charter  as  being  that  of  a  voluntary  association  of  those 

 '.         colleges  around  a  given  centre,  which  might  have  been 

15  June  1892.  the  London  University,  but  now  is  Gresham.  That 

  centre  would  not  be  sufficient  from  which  to  found  the 

University  principle  which  might  govern  the  others,  the 
separate  colleges? — I  think  a  very  much  closer  union, 
in  fact  a  fusion  of  the  separate  bodies  is  desirable,  closer 
than  is  provided  for  in  the  Gresham  scheme. 

1966.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  you  said  in  the 
early  part  of  your  evidence  that  the  duty  of  a  University 
was  mainly  to  promote  the  more  advanced  or  higher 
teaching  ? — I  consider  that  is  a  special  function  of  the 
University. 

1967.  But  not  by  any  means  the  only  funotion  ? — Not 
the  only  function  by  any  means. 

1968.  In  fact,  one  may  say  broadly,  that  there  are  two 
functions  of  the  University,  odo  to  promote  higher  and 
more  advancced,  or  what  we  may  call  honours  teaching, 
and  the  other  to  promote  the  more  elementary  teaching, 
that  teaching  which  has  relation  chiefly  to  the  graduation 
examations  ? — Yes,  I  would  regard  the  more  elementary 
teaching  as  really  drawing  its  strength  from  the  most 
advanced,  the  high  standard  maintained  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  work. 

1969.  The  elementary  teaching  is  a  very  important 
and  essential  work  ? — Yes. 

1970.  The  elementary  teaching  indeed  covers  a  larger 
amount,  and  operates  necessarily  upon  a  larger  number 
of  persons  ? — Quite  so. 

1971.  But,  in  fact,  as  regards  the  education  of  the 
country,  the  elementary  teaching  is  at  least  as  important 
as  the  more  advanced  teaching? — In  some  respects 
more  so ;  but  I  think  that  the  small  number  of  really 
eminent  scholars  or  men  of  science  indirectly  affects  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  country  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  a  large  number  of  moderately  intelligent 
people. 

1972.  It  is,  I  will  not  say  the  most  essential,  but  an 
essential  work  or  the  University  to  teach  and  to  promote 
that  elementary  knowledge  ? — Certainly. 

1973.  And,  therefore,  there  must  be  examinations 
having  reference  to  that  elementary  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

1974.  Those  examinations  being,  what  we  may  call, 
Pass  Examinations  for  the  degrees  ?— Yes. 

1975.  And  you  think  that  as  regards  those  examina- 
tions, they  should  cover  the  general  ground  of  principles 
of  the  several  subjects  ? — Yes. 

1976.  That,  therefore,  there  should  be  no,  what  have 
been  spoken  of  as  eccentricities,  or  what  have  been 
spoken  of  as  individualities,  in  teaching  or  examinations 
of  that  kind ;  that  it  shall  be  general  principles  of 
any  particular  subject  which  general  principles  are 
universally  known  and  universally  taught,  or  should  be 
so? — Yes,  I  think  I  agree  to  that. 

1977.  And  that  in  education,  the  first  point  is  to 
ground  your  student  in  that  kind  of  work  before  leading 
him  on  to  individualities  and  specialities  ? — Yes. 

1978.  That,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
the  teacher  examining  his  own  student,  because  all  the 
teaching  and  all  the  examinations  in  each  particular 
subject  should,  on  the  whole,  cover  much  the  same 
ground  ?— I  think  I  should  hardly  go  so  far  as  that. 
Even  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the  subjects,  a  teacher 
is  obliged  to  make  choice  of  what  he  will  deal  with. 
Every  department  of  learning  is  now  so  enormous, 
that  a  selection  is  necessary,  and  I  should  like  to  leave 
the  University  professor,  free  to  make  his  own  selection 
and  also  the  precise  point  of  view  upon  which  he  places 
himself. 

1979.  Does  not  the  fact  of  the  ground  ■  of  each 
particular  subject  being  so  enormous,  render  it  more 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  general  code  or 
rule,  or  principle,  laid  down  for  those  parts  of  it,  which 
should  be  generally  taught  ?— I  look  at  the  value  of 
teaching  as  depending  much  more  on  the  quality  of 
what  is  given  than  upon  the  particular  material.  If  a 
man  has  been  taught  something  well,  it  is  comparatively 
speaking,  I  think,  of  littleimportance  what  it  is. 

1980.  But  the  teaching  something  well  may  be  done 
in  elementary  work  as  well  as  in  higher  and  further 
advanced  work  ?— No  doubt  it  can  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  minute  directions 
to  a  teacher  of  the  parts  of  a  subject  he  has  to  take.  I 
should  leave  him  free  to  consider  what  he  can  usefully 
or  advantageously  do. 


1981.  Still,  if  there  is  to  be  an  examination  which  is 
to  cover  the  subject  taught  by  any  considerable  number 
of  teachers,  if  there  is  to  be  a  common  examination  and 
the  training  of  students  to  take  place  by  each  teacher, 
that  examination  must  go  upon  some  principle  of 
recognising  and  examining  the  broad  general  principles 
of  the  science  ? — I  think  as  a  practical  matter  it  must. 

1982.  You  have  mentioned  the  Scotch  Universities, 
and  you  rather  mentioned  that  you  would  desire  to  have 
the  University  upon  the  model  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 
I  apprehend  that  the  great  work  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  is  to  ground  their  students  upon  the 
great  general  principles  of  their  science  and  to  prepare 
them  for  their  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them 
elementary  knowledge.  That  is  the  great  work  of  the 
Scotch  teachers  generally,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  work 
that  probably  takes  up  most  of  their  time. 

1983.  That  is  the  great  work,  I  may  say? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1984.  I  suppose  these  colleges,  King's  College  and 
University  College,  are  sufficiently  qualified  ;  their 
apparatus,  machinery,  and  professors  are  sufficient  for 
what  we  may  call  this  elementary  or  Pass  Examination 
teaching  ? — I  think  it  is. 

1985.  Therefore  they  are  well  equal  to  do  that  work  P 
—Yes. 

1986.  Then  with  regard  to  the  higher  and  more 
advanced  work  they  are  not  equal  to  do  that ;  they  have 
not  the  laboratories  and  they  have  not  the  means  for 
doing  that? — In  some  subjects  they  are  equal,  I  think, 
to  all  demands  upon  them.  They  are  not  as  well  equipped 
as  I  should  like  to  see,  in  most  subjects.  But  there  is 
the  difficulty  in  carrying  on  teaching  so  far  as  it  is 
desirable,  that  the  same  teacher  has  to  deal  with  every 
stage  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  time  he  has  done  the 
necessary  routine  teaching,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
go  very  far  into  the  more  advanced  parts. 

1987.  In  fact  we  do  want  laboratories  equipped,  for 
and  teachers  who  should  devote  themselves  more  to, 
the  advanced  subjects  ? — Yes. 

1988.  And  it  would  be  desirable  on  the  whole  if  they 
could  be  separated  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  teachers 
who  have  the  laboratories  in  which  the  more  elementary 
work  is  done? — The  precise  arrangements  for  teaching, 
and  what  is  the  most  useful  work  that  any  particular 
man  can  do,  depend  very  much  upon  his  own  idiosyn- 
crasies. I  can  imagine  that  in  some  cases  the  Uni- 
versity professor  would  be  best  employed  in  teaching 
a  small  number  of  very  advanced  pupils.  Another 
man  would  be  best  employed  in  giving  a  general 
supervision  to  the  teaching  of  his  subject  at  all  stages, 
perhaps  himself  giving  some  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary. 

1989.  And  on  the  whole  the  professor  who  is  most 
occupied  in  advancing  his  science,  which  is  what  we  all 
desire  should  be  done,  would  probably  be  the  professor 
who  would  be  best  suited  to  teach  and  to  guide  the 
more  advanced  student  ? — I  should  think  so,  distinctly. 

1990.  On  the  whole,  if  Ave  could  have  our  ideal,  it 
would  be  a,  University  in  which  there  should  be  large 
first  class  laboratories  ;  and  first  class  professors  we  will 
say,  on  the  one  side,  and  in  which  there  should  also  exist 
good  laboratories,  good  professors  and  good  teachers  for 
the  more  elementary  or  Pass  Examination  work.  It  is 
very  desirable  if  we  can,  to  have  these  two  systems 
carried  on  and  carried  on  at  one  University  ? — That  is 
quite  my  idea. 

1991.  And  that  might  be  possible  if  there  were  to  be 
such  first  class  laboratories  and  professorial  systems  as 
I  have  been  speaking  of  which  do  not  exist  and  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  some  large  grant  in  some  way 
or  other.  Supposing  that  the  existing  several  colleges 
might  be  combined  and  united  to  carry  on  that  teaching 
for  which  their  laboratories  are  more  especially  suited, 
you  would  not  destroy  them  and  you  would  not  do  away 
with  them,  but  you  would  utilise  them  to  the  extent  for 
which  they  are  so  well  capable  of  being  utilised  ? — Yes. 

1992.  That  would  be  the  thing  to  aim  at,  if  possible  ? 

 Yes,  I  think  that  in  some  departments  our  college 

laboratories  are  already  pretty  well  adapted,  but  they 
would  not  be  sufficient  at  all  for  what;  I  should  hope, 
would  be  the  future  University  of  London,  they  ought 
to  be  very  largely  supplemented. 

1993.  For  the  work  of  advancing  the  science  of  this 
nation  ?— Yes. 
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1994.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  several  colleges  which  exists  is  not  practicable,  the 
amalgamation  in  the  way  you  mentioned,  their  abolition 
ss  individual  or  autonomous  bodies,  and  therefore  we 
can  scarcely  contemplate  that  ?— I  should  hope  it  is 
practicable. 

1995.  But,  that  at  any  rate,  there  might  be  a  system 
by  which  they  should  combine  certain  subjects.  They 
might  be  combined  together  in  that  inter-collegiate 
system  -which  Professor  Sidgwick  has  mentioned  and 
which  exists  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  subject  in  which  the  number  of  students  is 
few.  They  might  combine  there  and  teach  that  one 
subject  with  more  effect  ?— I  think  a  good  deal  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  inter-collegiate  teaching,  but,  after 
all,  that  would  be  in  my  view  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
makeshift.  I  think  what  -would  be  very  much  better 
■would  be  complete  amalgamation  and  redistribution  of 
teaching  power  and  appliances  so  as  to  make  use  of 
all  we  have  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

1996.  But  still  there  they  exist,  and  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  buildings  of  either  of  them  or  one 
of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  equal  to  your 
desires  a  teaching  body.  The  buildings  cannot  be 
enlarged  very  much,  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
no  space  ? — I  should  hope  that  very  much  larger 
buildings  will  eventually  be  wanted  than  either  of  us 
have  now. 

1997.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  there  may  be  such 
larger  laboratories  and  larger  staff,  but  yet  not  to  do 
away  with  or  destroy  the  present  existing  colleges  and 
their  laboratories  and  their  staffs.  Then,  taking  that  view 
that  the  examinations  should  cover  the  ordinary  ground 
of  the  principles  of  science,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  one  University  in  London  examining 
students  coming  from  all  quarters?— I  think  in  the 
lower  stages  there  is  much  less  need  for  making 
provision  for  specialisation. 

1 998.  I  am  speaking  of  the  stages  marked  off  by  the 
ordinary  examination  for  degrees  P — Yes. 

1999.  And  therefore  this  University  we  are  contem- 
plating might  fairly  examine  the  extra-collegiate  as  well 
as  the  collegiate  pupils  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
world  or  from  any  class  of  teachers.  There  need  not 
be  different  examinations,  one  examination  for  the 
University  students  as  we  may  call  them,  and  another 
examination  for  collegiate  students  perhaps,  and.  another 
examination  for  non-collegiate  students.  The  great 
plan  of  arrangement  of  examination  might  be  the  same 
for  all  ? — If  you  go  into  detail  as  to  the  working  of 
examinations,  I  think  difficulties  would  arise  even 
there  in  some  subjects.  So  far  as  examination  is  mere 
paperwork,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  working  upon  the  same 
system  so  far  as  is  pointed  out,  but  in  a  great  many 
scientific  subjects  it  is  found  already  desirable  that  there 
should  be  laboratory  examinations  as  well  as  written 
work.  That  system  is  extending  more  and  more,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  of  great  importance  ;  I  see  great 
difficulty  in  conducting  satisfactorily  laboratory  exami- 
nations in  my  own  subject,  in  physics,  for  candidates 
who  have  not  worked  in  the  laboratory  where  they  are 
examined.  Of  course  this  is  rather  a  matter  of  detail,  but 
it  is  a  difficulty  in  many  subjects  in  conducting  a  large 
examination  for  outside  students. 

2000.  Does  that  apply  in  many  subjects.  Now,  for 
instance,  in  chemistry  a  student  in  his  examination  would 
be  expected  to  show  in  the  laboratory  the  ordinary 
laboratory  work  which  a  student  would  be  taught  any- 
where ?■ — I  should  fancy  it  is  a  difficulty  that  probably 
applies  to  physics  almost  more  than  any  other  subject, 
simply  on  this  ground,  that  instruments  for  the  same 
purpose  are  very  frequently  in  very  different  forms.  A 
man  comes  in  to  be  examined,  and  has  certain  instru- 
ments put  before  him,  he  may  be  very  well  instructed 
in  his  subject,  but  yet  cannot,  to  begin  with,  recognise 
the  instruments  that  are  before  him,  and  that  he  is 
expected  to  use.  He  would  spend  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  his  examination  finding  out  what  his  tools  are. 

2001.  That  is,  of  course,  a  subject  upon  which  you  are 
better  fitted  to  judge  than  I  am.  In  medical  subjects  I 
do  not  think  that  would  apply  very  much  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  a  matter  which  would  arise  differently  in  different 
subjects. 

2002.  There  is  anatomy  and  physiology.  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  question  I  put  would  apply  to  the 
larger  number  of  subjects.  Then  taking  that  view  there 
would  be  no  particular  objection  to  this  examination  for 
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the  degree  being  regulated  to  some  extent  by  schedules,  c.  c.  Foster, 

that  is  to  say,  a  certain  general  tone,  tenor  and  direction  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

should  be  given  to  the  examination  ? — Yes,  1  do  not   

think  I  should  object  to  that.  15  June  1892. 

2003.  So  you  agree  in  making  a  considerable  difference 
between  elementary  teaching  and  the  elementary  exami- 
nation and  advanced  teaching,  and  the  advanced  exami- 
nation as  regards  matters  of  that  sort  ? — Yes.  I  want 
to  preserve  for  the  teachers  more  freedom  to  specialise, 
and  to  follow  their  own  individual  ideas  as  to  what  is 
the  best  way  of  teaching  their  own  subject  as  they  go 
further  into  it.  Naturally  such  differences  of  judgment 
hardly  affect  the  elementary  stages. 

2004.  And  yet  the  elementary  stage  and  the  elemen- 
tary work  of  the  University  is  very  important  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2005.  (Professor  Ramsay. )  I  will  take  the  last  point 
first.  I  see  that  you  feel  the  difficulty  of  combining 
the  two  modes  of  giving  degrees,  that  by  examination 
only,  and  that  by  examination  upon  the  basis  of  teaching  : 
but  do  you  regard  these  difficulties  as  being  so  great 
as  to  countervail  or  counterbalance  the  objections 
to  having  two  separate  Universities  in  London  ? — I  think 
there  are  difficulties,  but  I  think  they  are  probably 
surmountable. 

2006.  And  if  I  understand  your  evidence  aright  on  the 
whole,  what  you  desire  is  to  see  one  great  University 
fulfilling  all  the  functions  of  a  truly  metropolitan  Uni- 
versity for  the  City  of  London  as  well  as  the  Empire  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  earnestly  wish  for. 

2007.  There  are  difficulties  which  may  be  got  over, 
but  your  great  object  is  to  have  one  great  University 
conducted  on  the  best  possible  lines  ? — Distinctly. 

2008.  Now  with  regard  to  teaching.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  London  University  should  have 
only  post-graduate  professorships  and  only  post-gra- 
duate professorships,  that  is  to  say,  the  University 
should  not  conduct  the  teaching  for  ordinary  degrees, 
but  should  only  have  professorslu^s  for  higher  research. 
Is  it  your  experience  as  a  teacher  that  it  is  possible  in 
any  institution  to  have  the  higher  kind  of  teaching  unless 
you  have  teaching  of  a  more  ordinary  and  elementary 
kind  which  leads  up  to  it  ? — I  should  think  the  various 
stages  ought  to  be  conducted  in  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  that  they  support  and  help  each  other. 

2009.  You  could  not  expect  to  found  a  really  satisfac- 
tory system  of  professorships  of  a  high  research  class, 
unless  you  had  also  lower  stages  of  teaching  which 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  higher  stages  ? — I  think  that 
is  the  case. 

2010.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  doing  the  lower 
work  the  finer  minds  are  brought  out  and  developed 
so  as  to  reach  the  higher  fields  of  science,  which 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  reached  at  all  if  the  higher 
teaching  had  been  separated  from  the  lower  ? — I  think 
the  lower  teaching  would  suffer  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  separate  it  sharply  and  specially  from  the 
higher  stages,  and  I  think  the  higher  stages  would  be 
starved. 

2011.  Therefore  the  idea  you  aim  at  is  a  University 
combining  teaching  of  all  University  grades  ? — Yes. 

2012.  Now  to  take  your  scheme  for  the  University.  You 
prefer  evidently  the  Scotch  model,  that  is  to  say,  the 
kind  of  University  which  does  not  recognise  the 
college  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

2013.  The  Victoria  University  is  founded  upon  a 
different  principle.  As  far  as  the  University  goes,  it 
is  like  a  Scotch  University,  but  it  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  having  three  independent  colleges.  There- 
fore there  are  college  rights,  college  government, 
college  appointments,  as  well  as  University  rights, 
University  government,  and  University  finance.  You 
want  to  avoid  this  qiiality  ? — I  want  to  avoid  the  com- 
plication which  seems  to  me  to  be  undesirable. 

2014.  Therefore  we  should  have  nothing  but  Univer- 
sity appointments,  University  finance,  and  University 
government  ? — Quite  so. 

2015.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  arranging  that,  per- 
haps you  are  not  quite  aware  of  the  system  now  adopted 
in  Scotland  ?  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that  system 
would  meet  your  views.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
supreme  governing  body,  exercising  the  functions  Avhich 
Mr.  Kendall  has  spoken  of,  which  has  the  supreme 
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G.  C.  Foster,  control  of  finance,  without  whose  decision  no  penny 
Esq.,  F.R.S.    of  University  money  can  be  spent,  which  makes  all 

  University  appointments,  except  such  as  are  made  by 

15  Juno  1892.    the  Crown  ;  and  in  whose  hands  is  the  ultimate  control 

 of  the  administration  of  the  University,  has  a  veto 

and  a  power  of  review  over  what  is  done  by  other 
bodies.  That  body  consists  to  the  extent  roughly  of 
about  one-third  of  a  purely  academical  element,  four 
professors  and  one  principal.  Four  represent  the 
graduates,  i.e.,  Convocation,  the  remaining  third  or 
rather  more  are  elected  by  important  officers  or  public 
bodies.  There  is  one-third  only  of  a  strictly  academical 
element,  and  that  one-third  academical  is  always  there, 
and  the  outside  members  are  always  perfectly  willing  to 
listen  to  those  who  know  better  than  themselves  on  any 
particular  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  any 
University  job.  Underneath  that  supreme  body  conies 
the  Senate.  The  Senate,  called  the  University  Court, 
consists  of  the  whole  body  of  professors.  The  Senate 
has  in  their  hands  the  whole  arrangements  for  teaching 
and  examining,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  the 
University  court.  They  do  not  merely  have  a  con- 
sultative voice,  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  Gresham 
Draft  Charter,  but  the  governing  and  regulative  voice. 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  is  a  warm  contention  of  opinion 
on  any  point  there  is  an  appeal.  Any  student  or 
graduate  may  appeal  against  its  decisions  to  the  Court. 
The  teaching  and  examination  is  composed  of  the 
four  different  Faculties,  and  it  has  these  matters  entirely 
under  its  control,  subject  always  to  review  entirely  : 
whereas  the  administration  of  finance  and  the  ultimate 
approbation  of  evei^thing  is  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller 
body,  in  which  the  academical  body  is  represented  to 
the  extent  of  one-third.  Would  that  meet  your  view  ? — 
That,  I  think,  would  be  satisfactory ;  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, but  I  can  imagine  other  constitutions,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  which  I  should  like  best.  For 
instance,  the  control  of  funds  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  larger  body  on  which  all  the  principal  professors  would 
sit  Avith  a  certain  number  of  non-academical  members. 
Probably  in  such  a  case  they  would  break  up  into  com- 
mittees, perhaps  a  financial  committee  and  departmental 
committees  of  various  sorts.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
there  would  be  advantages  in  the  control  of  pecuniary 
matters  being  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller,  and  perhaps, 
you  may  say,  a  specially  dignified  body,  who  would 
probably  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
professors. 

2016.  I  was  asking  that  question  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  and  in  regard 
to  two  points  on  which  I  imagine  you  would  pro- 
bably take  the  same  view.  Do  you  consider  the 
power  there  given  to  the  professors,  through  the 
Assemblies  of  the  Faculties,  of  merely  electing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Boards  of  Studies  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  Boards  of  Studies  as  being  in  themselves,  which  is 
not  initiative,  but  only  a  power  :  do  you  consider  that 
power  of  suggestion  sufficient  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  teaching  body  ? — I  think  that  is  a  defect  in  the 
Gresham  scheme. 

2017.  And  there  are  very  good  reasons  why,  if  you  have 
what  is  called  a  Professorial  University,  the  management 
of  finance  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  body,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  persons  who  are  themselves  teachers 
or  professors  of  the  University  ?— I  think  the  body  in 
which  the  control  of  funds  is  vested  shovdd  be  so  far 
in  touch,  as  it  is  called,  with  the  professors  that  they 
should  carry  out  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  recom- 
mendations which  are  sent  up  to  them  from  the  pro- 
fessorial body. 

2018.  But  in  almost  any  kind  of  University  which  you 
could  have  financial  questions  would  arise.  There  aro 
questions  of  appointing  new  professors,  new  assistants, 
of  recognising  teachers,  and  so  on,  which  may  involve 
financial  considerations  ;  and  it  will  be  desirable,  will  it 
not,  to  have  an  impartial  element,  so  that  the  mere 
teaching  body  should  not  have  the  preponderating 
influence  in  the  administration  of  such  questions? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

2019.  Now  to  come  to  the  practical  question  about 
London  :  your  idea  is  that  University  College  and  King's 
College  should  exist  as  buildings,  as  bricks  and  mortar, 
but  as  nothing  else  ?— That  is  my  idea. 

2020.  What  would  you  do  with  the  Principals  of  those 
two  colleges,  if  the  colleges  are  to  have  no  organisa- 
tion, no  discipline,  no  finances  ? — In  University 
College  we  are  an  un-Principaled  body. 


2021.  Is  there  a  president  ? — A  President  of  tho 
Council,  a  President  of  the  College,  who  presides  at 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

2022.  It  is  a  rotative  office? — No,  it  is  elective  from 
year  to  year,  re-eligible  without  limit. 

2023.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that, 
because  he  would  become  a  Dean  of  Faculty  or  something 
of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  our  case  with  regard  to  the  President  or 
with  regard  to  any  member  of  the  Council. 

2024.  Then  with  regard  to  King's  College,  what  would 
become  of  the  Principal  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  what  his 
function  would  be  in  the  new  University. 

2025.  What  would  become  of  the  present  governing 
bodies  of  those  two  institutions  as  distinct  from  the 
professoriate  ? — I  imagine  that  a  great  many  of  their 
members  would  be  absorbed  in  the  governing  body  of 
the  new  University. 

2026.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  that  a  new  governing  body  such  as  we 
contemplated  just  now  should  be  composed,  at  the 
start  from  the  governing  bodies  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  natural 
measure. 

2027.  And  these  bodies  might  fairly  be  subjected  to  a 
euthanasia  dying  out  gradually  in  course  of  time  ? 
There  are  no  vested  rights  to  interfere  with  ? — I  am  not 
minutely  acquainted  with  King's  College,  but  I  imagine 
it  to  be  the  same  in  this  respect  as  University  College. 
The  members  of  our  Council  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  college, 
but  they  have  no  return  for  it  except  the  satisfaction 
in  the  work  done. 

2028.  And  they  would  practically  welcome  any 
arrangement  which  they  believed  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Aixe  ideas  which  their  institution  represents  ? 
— I  hope  so. 

2029.  Then  the  University  must  offer  some  induce- 
ment to  these  colleges  to  come  in  and  so  to  speak  efface 
themselves.  What  is  the  inducement  to  be? — The 
inducement  that  the  work  that  they  are  trying  to  do 
would  be  more  efficiently  carried  out  by  a  more  complete 
organisation. 

2030.  Would  you  not  have  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  or  a  portion  of  it  ?■ — I  think  a  large  proportion 
of  our  staff  at  the  University  College  are  in  favour  of  the 
general  idea  that  I  have  been  advocating  this  morning. 

2031.  And  it  would  be  quite  possible,  you  think,  to 
utilise  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  staff  making 
special  arrangement  for  those  abnormal  posts  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bendall  ? — I  think  it  ivould. 

2032.  The  whole  staff  might  be  utilised  either  as  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  or  extraordinary  teachers  ? 
— I  think,  in  anything  Hke  an  ideal  University  of  London 
there  would  be  work  for  more  teachers  than  we  have 
in  the  two  colleges  together. 

2033.  How  would  you  treat  the  medical  colleges.  They 
cannot  efface  themselves  ? — That,  no  doubt,  is  a  com- 
plicated question.  I  think  they  might  with  advantage 
give  up  the  teaching  of  their  non-medical  subject*  ;  they 
all  at  present  teach  chemistry,  and,  to  some  extent, 
physics  and  other  matters  which  could  probably  be  much 
more  efficiently  done  by  the  University  or  at  two  or 
three  centres  under  a  University  control ;  but  the  teaching 
of  the  purely  professional  subjects,  I  should  think  would 
have  to  be  kept  in  connexion  with  the  hospitals,  the 
clinical  instruction  certainly.  Some  of  the  teachers 
might  receive  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  University 
professors. 

2034.  And  that  would  have  to  be  matter  of  arrange- 
ment with  each  college  at  the  start,  to  decide  what 
professorships  each  should  suppress  as  being  unnecessary, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  recognised  by  the  University  ?  —  That, 
I  should  imagine,  would  be  the  sort  of  process  that 
would  have  to  be  gone  through. 

2035.  And  is  it  your  belief  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  such  teacherships  that  would  require  to  be 
suppressed  as  being  unnecessary  to  a  University 
system  ? — I  believe  that  all  the  medical  schools  are 
complete  in  themselves.  They  teach  all  the  subsidiary 
scientific  subjects ;  there  are  not  only  the  purely 
medical  branches  but  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
physiology. 
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2036.  But  the  purely  medical  subjects  of  course 
they  would  uot  give  up  ?  —No. 

2037.  No  medical  school  could  give  up  the  purely 
medical  subjects? — I  should  imagine  not. 

2038.  Would  you  also  suppose  that  every  one  of  those 
teachers  would  rind  a  place  ?—  I  should  think  that 
only  a  certain  number  of  their  teachers  would  become 
University  professors. 

2039.  And  these  might  be  spread  about  the  colleges 
all,  so  to  speak,  anatomy  in  one  college,  physiology 
in  another,  and  so  forth  ?— Quite  so. 

2040.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a  state  of  things 
in  which  you  would  have,  let  us  say,  the  best  of  the 
ordinary  staff  in  each  school  recognised  as  professors  in 
their  respective  subjects,  and  allow  students  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the  reputation  of  the 
different  teachers,  taking  one  subject  in  one  school,  and 
another  subject  in  another  school? — lam  not  sure  how 
far  that  would  be  found  practicable  for  the  students, 
but  so  far  as  the  professorships  are  concerned  that  is 
what  I  should  like  to  aim  at. 

2041.  Is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  the 
schools  would  agree  to  such  a  plan? — That  is  very 
(lifficult  to  answer. 

2042.  What  consideration  would  be  offered  to  them  to 
induce  them  to  sacrifice  such  Chairs  as  they  would 
have  to  sacrifice? — 1  think  the  dignity  and  status  they 
would  get  by  having  some  of  their  most  distinguished 
teachers  nominated  as  University  professors. 

2043.  And  their  students  being  able  to  go  forward  for 
degrees  ? — Yes,  they  have  that  now. 

2044.  But  without  departing  from  their  curriculum 
in  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

2045.  You  could  not  of  course  make  all  their  teachers 
profesors.  There  would  be  too  many.  Would  you 
give  the  professors  any  special  privilege  as  regards 
the  other  teachers,  or  would  you  simply  hope  that  the 
prestige  of  their  names  as  professors  would  attract 
students  to  their  classes  ?  You  have  said  you  would 
require  some  compulsory  attendance.  I  understood  that 
part  of  your  system  was  that  attendance  at  University 
teaching  should  be  given  ? — The  University  of  London 
has  always  required  attendance  in  a  recognised  medical 
school  as  a  condition  for  graduation  in  medicine. 

2046.  But  would  you  make  a  distinction  between 
those  called  professors  and  those  not  admitted  as 
professors  ?  Should  the  University  require  that  a 
student  should  attend  either  the  whole  of  his  course, 
or  a  certain  part  of  his  course,  with  University  pro- 
sessors? — I  think  the  University  might  nominate 
professors  in  these  various  schools  choosing  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  various  sxrbjects, 
and  they  might  also  recognise,  if  they  thought  proper, 
the  remaining  teachers  as  University  teachers  for  Uni- 
versity purposes. 

2047.  Giving  them  a  sort  of  status  as  privat-doomts  ? 
—Yes. 

2048.  And  so  practically,  the  whole  of  the  stall' might 
be  recognised  ? — They  might  be  recognised  as  University 
teachers,  but  not  as  professors  with  a  seat  on  the  Senate. 

2049.  Then  how  would  you  have  the  appointments  at 
the  medical  schools  made  ? — I  think  they  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

2050.  Not  of  the  colleges  ?— The  schools,  I  should 
presume,  must  appoint  their  own  teachers,  but  the 
University  would  decide  for  itself  whether  it  would 
appoint  any  of  those  as  University  professors. 

2051.  Now  then  #oing  past  the  schools.  You  have 
heard  that  there  are  claims  by  other  bodies  in  London 
to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  colleges  under  such  a 
scheme  as  the  Gresham.  Would  this  scheme  apply 
equally  to  them  ?  Would  you  contemplate  there  being 
any  other  colleges  in  London,  such  as  the  Women's 
Colleges  or  the  Birbeck  Institution,  or  organisations  like 
the  University  Extension  Movement;  can  you  see 
any  way  of  fitting  them  into  the  system  ? — I  think  the 
University  might  usefully  have  power  to  recognise 
lecturers  in  such  institutions,  though  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  many  bodies.  I  think  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  and  the  other  places 
named  are  hardly  of  a  status  to  entitle  them  to  come  in 
to  complete  connexion  with  the  University. 


2052.  Then  you  would  not  recognise  the  possibility  of 
anyone  obtaining  the  degrees  of  the  University  unless 
he  had  attended  the  lectures  of  some  recognised 
teacher,  of  some  grade  or  other  ? — In  non-medical 
subjects  I  contemplate  that  there  would  be  open 
examinations,  but  whether  those  should  be  the  same 
as  the  examinations  for  University  students  or  not,  is  at 
any  rate  an  open  question. 

2053.  But  supposing  the  two  examinations  should  be 
combined,  it  is  obvious  that  enforcing  attendance  would 
be  futile  if  you  enforced  it  only  in  some  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  admitted  persons  who  had  made  no  attend- 
ance at  all  at  the  University  classes.  In  that  case  voh 
could  not  keep  up  the  distinction  ? — No,  the  only  mode  of 
enforcing  attendance  at  the  University,  would  be  by 
saying  that  admission  to  the  examinations,  or  at  any  rate 
to  some  of  their  examinations,  is  open  only  to  students 
who  have  gone  through  the  University  courses. 

2054.  Unless  you  had  some  distinction,  such  as  that- 
suggested  by  Mr.  Anstie  by  which  you  would  have  one 
set  of  examinations  for  the  outside  students,  and 
another  set  for  the  University  students ;  but  in  any 
case  it  would  be  a  principle  of  yours  that  there  should 
be  a  degree  for  which  students  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  qualifying  lectures  in  other  institutions 
besides  those  named  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  about 
that.  There  would  be  the  University  lectures  for 
degree  examinations  founded  upon  University  teaching. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  recognise  attend- 
ance outside  the  University. 

2055.  But  you  would  be  inclined  to  recognise  the 
teachers  in  any  institution  that  might  be  admitted 
hereafter  as  coming  up  to  a  University  standard  ? — I 
think  the  University  should  have  power  to  recognise 
any  teaching  that  they  think  is  of  the  proper  standard. 

2056.  Then  you  might  draw  in  the  first  instance  a 
distinction  between  colleges  which  are  now  fully 
equipped,  and  to  whose  teachers  you  woirld  give  repre- 
sentation in  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  and 
other  institutions  less  fidly  equipped,  which  might  be 
recognised  hereafter  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  but 
to  which  you  would  not  grant  representation  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  University  to  recognise 
individual  teachers  in  these  less  fully  equipped  colleges. 

2057.  Without  giving  any  representation  to  the  bodies 
to  which  they  belong  ? — Simply  recognise  them  for 
graduation  purposes. 

2058.  Then  it  is  a  fundamental  part  of  your  scheme 
that  there  should  be  a  degree,  however  differentiated, 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  attendance  at  certain 
classes,  either  conducted  by  or  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity ?— That  is  what  I  should  personally  favour, 
certainly. 

2059.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  familiar  with  clause  46  of 
the  scheme  of  the  Senate  to  which  I  think  you  were 
a  party,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  which 
has  been  put  in? — Yes. 

2060.  Without  going  in  detail  into  that,  do  you  adhere 
in  general  principle  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  having  distinct  series  of  examinations  up  to  and  inclu- 
sive of  the  degree  examination  for  external  and  internal 
students  ? — On  the  whole,  I  think  that  is  desirable. 

2061.  (Professor  Sidgurick.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  merely  because  the  answers  that  you  gave  to 
Sir  George  Humphry  did  not  appear  to  me  quite  to 
cohere  with  those  that  were  given  to  me.  I  think  you 
told  Mr.  Anstie  that  there  would  be  two  systems  of 
examination,  one  for  inside,  and  one  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire. I  assume  that  you  contemplate  a  system  of  two- 
fold examinations  for  degrees  in  the  University  ? — I 
think  that  would  probably  work  best. 

2062.  I  thought  that  in  replying  to  me  you  said  that 
the  difference  or  the  duality  need  not  extend  beyond  the 
Pass  Examination,  and  need  not  go  as  far  as  the  honours 
examination.  On  the  other  hand,  replying  to  Sir 
George  Humphry,  I  thought  you  said  that  the  more 
advanced  the  teaching  became  the  more  need  there  was 
of  this  duality  ? — I  am  not  surprised  at  being  asked  a 
question  on  that  point.  I  noticed  it  myself.  A  Pass 
Examination  takes  place  according  to  some  recognised 
syllabus.  There  the  farther  you  go,  I  mean  to  say  the 
higher  the  subject,  there  ought  to  be  more  and  more 
freedom  and  scope  for  individuality  of  teaching.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  honours  examination  is  not  tied  down 
by  syllabus ;  you  examine  on  the  whole  range  of  the 
subject. 


G.  C.  Foster, 
Esq.,  F.X.S. 

15  June  1892. 
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G.  C.  Foster,      2063.  Then  the  difference  is  that  the  honours  exami- 

Esq.,  F.R.S.  nation  even  for  outsiders  should  not  in  your  view  be 

— —  cribbed  and  confined  by  a  syllabus  ? — I  think  not.  I 

15  June  1892.  think  it  shoitld  be  as  little  tied  down  as  possible. 

2064.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that  introduces  this 
new  difficulty,  if  you  have  this  unconfined  honours  ex- 
amination administered  by  a  body  under  the  control  of 
the  London  teachers  it  will,  at  least  in  those  subjects 
■with  which  I  am  acquainted,  tend  to  get  a  certain  stamp. 
I  mean,  for  example,  in  my  own  department,  if  I  had  to 
prepare  a  student  for  an  examination  under  the  control 
of  the  teachers  of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
I  should  consider  the  students  would  be  under  a 
material  disadvantage  in  the  most  advanced  part  of  the 
work.  The  more  the  examination  was  free  from  syllabus 
the  more  it  would  follow  certain  lines  depending  on 
Oxford  traditions  ;  and  1  should  expect  this  further  con- 
sequence of  considerable  financial  importance,  that  any 
student  desiring  to  enter  for  this  examination  would 
prefer  to  go  to  au  Oxford  teacher  rather  than  to  me. 
Do  you  not  conceive  that  if  the  honours  examination 
designed  to  be  for  the  Empire  is  left  uncontrolled  by 
the  syllabus,  but  practically  under  the  influence  of  the 
London  teachers,  the  teachers  everywhere,  except  in 
London,  would  feel  themselves  under  the  kind  of 
disadvantage  that  I  have  described  ?— I  think  very 
probably  they  would. 

2065.  {Lord  Reay.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
what  was  called  the  more  elementary  teaching  at  a 


University.  The  great  reason  why  the  German  Univer- 
sities, as  you  are  aware,  are  able  to  give  so  much  time 
aud  scope  to  the  higher  teaching  which  you  have  in 
view  at  your  University,  is  that  the  students  come  up 
after  having  received  a  careful  training  in  elementary 
knowledge  at  secondary  schools?.  I  suppose  your 
object  is  to  raise  the  preparatory  curriculum  in'  the 
secondary  schools  with  regard  to  classics  and  science, 
so  that  the  University  should  be  able  to  deal  with  its 
students  in  accordance  with  University  teaching  methods 
which  are  essentially  distinct  from  the  methods  which 
prevail  in  secondary  schools  of  the  best  kind,  such  as 
the  German  gymnasia  Universities,  greater  freedom  both 
with  regard  to  the  personnel  and  with  regard  to  the  time 
at  your  disposal  in  regard  to  disposing  of  professors' 
students  for  the  higher  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

2066.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Would  that  apply  to 
an  entrance  or  matriculation  examination  which  I  think 
you  said  you  do  not  regard  as  necessary  ? — I  think  an 
entrance  examination  has  advantages.  At  University 
College  we  have  not  had  one  within  my  recollection, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  suffer  very  much  in  conse- 
quence, the  people  who  contemplate  coming  find  out 
what  the  range  of  teaching  is,  and  if  they  think  they 
cannot  profit  by  it  they  do  not  come. 

2067.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Supposing  an  entrance  examina- 
tion existed,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  combine  with 
that  the  taking  of  equivalent  certificates  from  other 
institutions  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


"Waltek  Fkank  Raphael  Weldon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  examined. 


W.  F.  R.         2068.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the 
Weldon,  Esq.,  last  witness  p — Yes. 
A.   F ./?  S 

2  1  '  '      2069.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  most  respects  ? — Yes, 

generally. 

2070.  Therefore,  without  going  over  the  same  ground 
again  more  than  necessary,  would  you  give  us  any  par- 
ticular points  on  which  you  would  like  to  enlarge  and 
take  any  subject  on  which  you  wish  to  say  more  fully 
what  was  said  by  him  ?— I  heartily  agree  with  him  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  abolishing  a  series  of  separate 
institutions  Avhich  all  teach  the  same  thing  and  which 
are  only  united  by  an  examination  schedule.  I  should 
like  to  emphasise  more  than  he  did  the  waste  of  teaching 
energy  which  is  involved  in  the  system  of  teaching 
laboratory  work  in  such  separate  institutions.  As  an 
example  of  the  economy  of  centralisation,  I  would  give 
the  way  in  which  zoology  is  taught  in  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  was  originally,  a  lecturer  of  Trinity,  but  he 
always  threw  his  lectures  open  to  the  whole  University, 
and  taught  in  a  laboratory  to  which  all  students  of  the 
University  could  go.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  the 
^riiole  of  the  elementary  teaching  in  zoology  is  in  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  hands,  the  students  in  each  year  number 
something  like  200,  or  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  which 
is  the  time  I  know  most  about.  That  is  about  half  the 
number  who  pass  through  the  examination  of  the  Lon- 
don University  each  year ;  I  think  an  organisation  of 
the  same  kind,  with  perhaps  two  teachers  instead  of 
one,  and  teaching  the  whole  of  the  elementary  students 
in  London  each  year  will  be  an  improvement.  The  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge  pay  a  fee  which  is  half  of  what  stu- 
dents pay  in  University  College  for  the  same  work,  and 
the  fees  of  these  200  or  so,  being  all  gathered  together 
in  the  same  place  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  greater  part  of 
the  working  expenses  of  the  laboratory.  By  doing  that 
they  give  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  number  of 
junior  men  who  assist  Mr.  Sedgwick  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  laboratory,  and  so  they  incidentally  provide 
an  inducement  for  new  graduates  to  remain  in  the 
University  for  a  year  or  two  to  see  if  they  can  do  work 
of  their  own  and  adopt  some  branch  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  In  that  way  there  is  enormous  economy,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  unification  of  elementary  teaching  ; 
what  I  should  like  to  see  is  a  central  body  formed  com- 
posed of  University  professors  and  a  large  minority  of 
outside  men  who  are  interested  in  education  and  men  of 
business,  especially  men  of  business.  These  men  shculd, 
I  think,  be  able  to  say  to  a  particular  college: — ','  You  have 
"  now  such  and  such  laboratories,  you  have  now  such 
"  and  such  teachers,  you  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
• '  particular  Faculty.  The  University  teaching  in  these 
"  subjects  will  be  done  in  your  buildings,  added  to,  of 
"  course,  if  necessary."  Then  they  will  say  to  another 
college.    "  This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  taught  so 


"  successfully  by  you ;  we  will  have  teachers  and  place 
"  them  in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  you  shall 
"  devote  yourself  to  some  other  work."  I  suppose  there 
will  have  to  be  a  Faculty  of  technology  in  London.  I  am 
sorry  to  suppose  there  will  be,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
case.  Such  a  Faculty  will  perhaps  have  to  be  organised  in 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute ;  I  simply  take  that  as  an 
example,  but  J.  should  like  the  central  body  to  say  to 
these  people : — "  Yon  teach  applied  physics  more  com- 
"  pletely  than  any  other  body  in  London,  you  will  be 
"  the  centre  of  that  Faculty."  Then  I  should  like  them 
to  say  to  another  college  : — "  You  teach  pure  physical 
"  science  better  than  any  other  college  in  London,  you 
"  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Faculty  of  pure  science." 
Then  another  body  shall  be  told  : — "  You  have  no 
"  laboratory,  but  you  have  sufficient  teachers  of 
"  literature.  It  is  better  to  place  all  the  teachers  of 
' '  literature  in  your  buildings  rather  than  to  give  you 
"  second-rate  laboratories,  and  so  on."  So  that  the 
existing  buildings  should  be  utilised  in  that  way  by  the 
localisation  of  each  Faculty  in  the  building  which  "it  is 
most  adapted  for,  and  the  staff  of  which  is  most  distin- 
guished in  any  one  particular  branch.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  enable  the  teaching  in  London  to  be 
conducted  with  a  minimum  of  waste  of  effort.  From  the 
number  of  students  who  enter  London  University,  I  do 
not  think  that  in  any  reasonable  time  the  number  of 
students  in  each  particular  subject  would  be  so  large, 
that  this  plan  of  centralising  the  subject  would  be 
impossible. 

2071.  You  would  give  either  to  the  University  of 
London  or  to  the  new  University,  whatever  it  might  be, 
complete  power  to  do  what  they  like  with  these  build- 
ings and  with  these  colleges ;  to  restrict  them  to  one 
single  Faculty,  or  to  do  anything  else  with  them  that 
they  liked  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

2072.  And  gradually,  in  fact,  to  absorb  them  and  do 
the  work  ? — Yes. 

2073.  Professor  Carey  Foster  was  asked  repeatedly 
why  inter-collegiate  efforts  of  the  kind  which  go  on  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  not  meet  that  difficulty  ; 
why  that  difficulty  might  not  be  solved  by  inter-colle- 
giate lectures — It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  is  this, 
a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  does  not  rely  for  its 
income  upon  any  teaching  work.  It  has  in  the  first 
place  very  large  endowments,  which  it  inherits.  In  the 
second  place  it  relies,  at  any  rate  in  Cambridge,  entirely 
for  its  fees  on  its  functions  as  a  lodging-house.  A  stu- 
dent who  lives  in  a  college  pays  the  same  money  whether 
Ue  attends  a  single  lecuure  or  all  of  them. 

2074.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  fees  are  quite  separate  ? 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  not  quite. 
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2075.  Then  it  is  different  in  different  colleges,  is  it  ? 
—Yes  '  In  St.  John's  I  paid  eight  guineas  a  term.  I 
never  attended  a  single  lecture  by  any  member  of  the 
college  all  the  time  I  was  at  Cambridge. 

2076.  (Chairman.)   They  are  paid  by  fees?— Yes, 
but  partly  also  by  endowments. 

2077.  That  is  why  they  overlap  one  another  and  give 
more  lectures  than  are  necessary  ?— Yes. 

2078.  There  is  rather  an  advantage,  you  think,  in 
having  sometimes  a  choice  of  professors,  two  or  three 
to  lecture  on  the  same  subject  and  allowing  the 
under-graduate  to  choose  between  them,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  little  competition  ?— I  do  not  in  the 
least  object  to  that,  but  I  think  all  the  lecturers  who 
teach  one  subject  should  be  enabled  to  teach  in  the 
best  possible  way  by  being  given  equal  facilities  in 
one  institution  of  some  kind.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
number  of  professors  in  each  subject  appointed  in  that 
way  by  the  University,  and  I  would  admit  as  fully  as 
might  be  the  German  system  of  Privat-docenten. 

2079.  "With  regard  to  King's  College  and  University 
College,  you  would  take  possession  of  their  buildings 
and  control  their  teaching,  and  have  complete  command 
over  them  ? — Absolutely. 

2080.  And  with  regard  to  the  medical  colleges  ?— With 
regard  to  the  medical  colleges  I  would  leave  them 
independent.  Here  is  a  document  drawn  up  by  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  a  Professorial  Uni- 
versity in  London.  (For  this  document  see  Appendix 
No.  5.)  Those  propositions  were  agreed  to  at  a 
general  meeting  yesterday.  There  has  not  been  time  to 
print  these  and  circulate  them,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  copies  to  the  Commission.  The  proposal  there 
is  to  leave  each  medical  school  with  complete  control 
over  its  own  teachers  as  it  has  at  present. 

2081.  And  yet  it  would  be  joined  to  the  University? 

 Yes.    The  'schools    which  are  recognised  by  the 

Medical  Council  would  be  entitled  to  nominate  teachers 
as  University  lecturers,  who  would  have  the  privilege 
as  recognised  teachers  of  preparing  students  for  the 
medical  desrrees,  and  it  is  proposed  to  nominate  a 
certain  number  of  medical  professors.  The  suggestion 
there  is  that  these  should  be  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
number  of  professors  in  the  University.  These  would 
be  distributed  according  to  some  scheme— the  number 
of  beds,  or  the  accommodation,  or  the  richness  of  the 
hospital — in  some  way  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hospital,  and  each  hospital  should  have  the  right  of 
choosing  from  amongst  its  own  teachers  the  men  it 
would  call  professors. 

2032.  Would  they  have  any  representation  on  the 
Senate  ?—  Yes  ;  the  'Senate  I  conceive  to  consist  of  the 
professors  and  of  a  very  large  minority  of  business  men. 

2083.  (Mr.Anstie.)  What  do  you  mean  by  business 
men  ?— Business  men,  not  actively  engaged  in  teaching  ; 
men  who  are  used  to  organising,  not  teaching. 

2084.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  By  a  large  minority  do  you 
mean,  a  powerful  minority  or  a  minority  small  numeri- 
cally ?— I  mean  a  large  numerical  minority. 

2085.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Something  less  than  half  ? 
—Yes,  something  less  than  half. 


2086.  (Chairman.)  You  would  be  very  much  in  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  your  University  as  they  are 
in  the  Gresham  ?—  There  is  a  very  much  larger  pro 
portion  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

2087.  How  much  would  you  give  them  ?— Less  than 
half. 

2088.  They  are  less  than  half  now  ? — I  am  afraid  I  dc 
not  know  the  Gresham  Charter  as  well  as  I  should. 

2089.  There  are  only  42  members  of  the  Senate  and 
15  or  16  medical  representatives  ?  - 1  did  not  understand 
that  you  meant  medical  representatives,  I  mean  the 
people  who  are  not  professors.  I  think  the  professors 
should  be  more  than  half.  The  medical  professors 
should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  body  of 
professors. 

2090.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  all  the  arts  should  have 
the  same  sort  of  representation ,  medicine  being  one  of 
the  four? — Yes. 

2091 .  You  agree  with  the  last  witness  as  to  what  he 
said  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  getting  the 
University  of  London  to  undertake  the  work  ? — Certainly , 
only  1  should  emphasise  rather  more  than  he  did  the 


necessity  of  haying  a  completely  dual  system  of  exa- 
mination. 

2092.  For  the  whole  of  England  and  the  other 
colleges  taught  by  the  University  ?— And  the  mode  of 
compulsion  or  invitation  to  attend  University  classes 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  a  man  who  had  attended  for  two 
or  three  years  the  classes  organised  by  tlie  University 
would  be  examined  in  a  special  way  by  the  teachers.  I 
think  that  would  be  inducement  enough. 

2093.  Their, with  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
lectures  ? — I  would  have  no  compulsion.  If  a  man  did 
attend,  he  would  be  examined  in  this  way  ;  if  he  did  not 
he  would  be  treated  in  an  outside  way  and  examined 
according  to  the  schedule. 

2094.  If  he  attended  a  certain  number  of  lectures  he 
would  be  examined  in  this  way  ? — Yes.  He  would  have 
to  satisfy  his  professor  that  he  had  attended  the  course  he 
pretends  to  have  attended,  that  is  all. 

2095.  And  this  plan  of  dual  examination  with  regard 
to  Pass  as  well  as  honours  ? — I  do  not  feel  so  strongly 
with  regard  to  Pass.  I  differ  from  Professor  Carey 
Foster  there ;  but  I  am  veiy  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  necessary  for  honours.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you 
want  to  teach  in  an  Honours  Examination  is  not  so  much 
a  set  of  facts.  I  do  not  care  for  any  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  examination  with  regard 
merely  to  facts.  What  you  want  is  a  habit  of  mind.  I 
feel  that  very  strongly.  There  are  two  men  who  taught 
me,  Professor  Balfour  of  Cambridge  and  Professor 
Bay  Lankester  of  University  College.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  were  two  men  in  the  country  more  person- 
ally different.  You  cannot  have  two  men  who  treat 
a  subject  from  two  more  entirely  opposite  points  of 
view.  Professor  Ray-Lankester  emphasised  facts  which 
Professor  Balfour  was  in  the  habit  of  overlooking,  and 
Professor  Balfour  devoted  a  large  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  what  Professor  Ray-Lankester  was  in  the 
habit  of  skipping  over.  But  the  two  men  had  the  same 
scientific  habit  of  mind.  That  is  the  thing  one  wanted 
to  learn.  It  did  not  matter  whether  one  learnt  the 
anatomy  of  molluscs  in  one  way  or  another,  but  one  was 
taught  to  consider  each  branch  of  the  subject  in  a 
scientific  way.  For  that  purpose  any  kind  of  schedule 
or  any  kind  of  attempt  to  test  a  man  by  his  knowledge  or 
facts,  by  his  power  to  go  into  an  examination  room  and 
then  to  be  examined  by  an  outsider,  who  does  not  know 
the  details  of  his  teaching,  is  rather  harmful  than  other- 
wise I  think. 

2096.  Do  you  think  the  new  University  of  London  or 
the  new  side  of  the  University  of  London  would  require 
an  endowment,  a  large  endowment  ? — That  point  I  have 
not  considered.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it,  but 
the  present  London  University  earns  a  very  large  amount 
of  money,  and  pays  a  great  part  of  that  money  in 
salaries.  If  every  professor  of  the  University  were,  ex 
officio,  an  examiner  of  the  new  University,  he  might 
reasonably  receive  the  salary  of  one  of  the  examiners  of 
the  present  University  of  London,  and  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  larger  salary  than  many  professors  receive 
in  London.  It  would  be  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  salary  of  any  London  professor. 

2097.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  Charter  itself  which  is 
actually  before  us,  '  the  Gresham  University  Charter. 
There  is  Clause  25,  which,  I  suppose,  you  also  would 
wish  to  see  expunged  or  altered  ? — -Very  strongly. 

2098.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  want  to 
make  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Council  of  the  Gresham 
University  represents  the  governing  bodies  of  the  con- 
tituent  colleges  rather  than  the  teachers.  I  do  not 
hink  there  is  a  sufficient  representation  of  teachers, 
and  in  a  document  which  some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Charter  issued,  they  stated  very  frankly  that  they 
believed  the  wishes  of  the  governing  body  of  the  colleges 
to  be  very  frequently  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
teaching  staff.  That  was  the  reason  they  gave  for  this 
prejjonderating  influence. 

2099.  You  would  wish  to  give  the  Faculties  power  to 
elect  a  greater  number  and  rediice  the  members 
nominated  by  the  council  ? — Yes,  I  should  give  the 
Facvdties  some  kind  of  executive  power.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  give  a  large  body  of  men  simply  the 
power  to  recommend,  without  the  power  to  execute, 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  nothing  at  all.  They  have  not 
got  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  they  waver  from  time 
to  time,  and  their  influence  is  frittered  away. 

L  3 
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2100.  In  the  way  of  appointing  examiners,  do  yon 
mean,  or  in  what  particular  way  ? — I  think  it  most 
important  that  they  should  appoint  teachers,  but  I  see 
that  this  is  impossible  if  you  adopt  a  federal  scheme  with 
independent  colleges.  I  think  ib  is  most  important  that 
a  University  should  appoint  teachers. 

2101.  You  say  that  you  would  give  the  Faculties 
more  power  ? — Yes,  that  the  body  of  teachers  should 
appoint. 

2102.  You  would  allow  the  teachers  to  appoint  the 
other  teachers  ? — Yes. 

2103.  Iu  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of  teachers 
you  would  give  the  other  teachers  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  influence  with  regard  to  filling  it  up  ?— Yes. 

2104.  They  would  nominate  their  own  body? — Yes. 

2105.  {Professor  Ramsay. )  You  agree  generally  with 
Professor  Carey  Foster's  view  ? — Yes. 

2106.  But  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
University,  your  idea  is,  there  should  only  be  one 
governing  body  ? — Yes. 

2107.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  mixed 
constitution  with  two  bodies  ? — You  mean  with  a 
supreme  council,  or  bod}'  of  visitors,  or  something  of 
that  Mud. 

2108.  You  would'  give  your  teachers  a  certain  amount 
of  executive  power.  Would  you  give  it  to  them  simply 
through  the  Senate  of  which  they  should  form  a  part  or 
woirld  you  give  it  to  the  teachers  purely  as  teachers  ? 
— Simply  to  the  Senate. 

2109.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
intervening  body  like  the  Senate  in  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities which  consists  entirely  of  professors,  and 
which  has  power  to  make  all  arrangements  about  teach- 
ing, examining,  and  so  forth.  You  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  body  of  that  kind? — I  have  not 
thought  so,  but  I  should  not  have  the  least  objection. 

2110.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  one  body  which 
represents  the  views  and  experience  of  all  the  teachers, 
aud  which  represents  nothing  else  ? — It  may  be  desirable. 

2111.  Its  decision  might  be  binding  pro  tanto,  but  you 
would  not  make  that  the  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Quite  true. 

2112.  Would  you  prefer  that  all  teachers  of  University 
standing  should  exercise  their  powers  immediately  in  an 
assembly  of  their  own  or  only  through  a  mixed  body  of 
which  they  formed  a  minority  ? — I  imagine  that  the 
teachers  in  each  group  of  subjects  would  have  a  sort  of 
Faculty,  or  whatever  one  chose  to  call  it  which  would 
recommend  to  the  general  body. 

2113.  A  body  consisting  of  the  recognised  teachers  in 
all  the  Faculties  ? — Yes. 

2114.  But  Faculties  would  only  meet  for  purely  Fa- 
culty purposes,  and  make  representations  to  the  general 
body  of  professors.  The  proposal  suggested  was  that 
the  whole  body  of  professors  should  sanction  any  proposal 
suggested  by  a  Faculty,  but  that  such  pi'oposals  should 
not  be  carried  into  effect  unless  approved  of  by  the 
governing  body  ? — I  should  not  have  any  objection  to 
it.  I  do  not  much  care  about  details  of  that  kind.  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  them.  I  did  not  want  to 
make  a  suggestion,  because  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work. 

2115.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  a  professor  at 
University  College  ? — From  507,.  to  60Z.  in  very  small 
ubjects  to  200L  or  250Z.  in  the  larger  subjects. 

2116.  Have  you  contemplated  the  endowment  of  a 
University  of  this  kind  with  large  funds.  You  would 
require  increased  laboratories  to  begin  with  ? — Of  course 
such  a  fund  would  be  a  great  advantage  ;  but  the  existing 
buildings  might  be  very  largely  modilied  and  improved 
if  all  the  students  in  each  subject  were  sent  to  any  one 
building. 

2117.  Then  the  professors  would  be  paid,  woidd  they, 
by  fixed  salaries  which  would  be  gathered  out  of  the 
fees  paid  by  students  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2118.  Without  any  shares  in  the  fees  of  their  own 
individual  classes  ?  —  I  should  be  anxious  that  they 
should  have  no  share  of  that  kind. 

2119.  No  share  at  all  ? — Or  a  minimum. 

2120.  Does  it  not  give  a  certain  amount  of  incentive 
to  a  professor  to  feel  that  he  is  rewarded  to  some 


extent  by  the  work  of  his  hands? — I  think  there  is 
a  great  danger  that  a  professor  might  be  led  to  teach 
those  branches  of  his  subjects  which  are  popular  rather 
than  those  which  lead  to  research. 

2121.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  a  teacher  might 
devote  himself  to  research  subjects  and  neglect  the 
popular  subjects  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  is  the  less 
danger  of  the  two. 

2122.  That  is  only  a  subordinate  matter.  Then  your 
view  is  the  same  as  that  of  Professor  Carey  Foster, 
except  that  you  think  that  each  building  should  be  used 
as  the  centre  of  a  special  group  of  studies  ? — Yes. 

2123.  As  a  matter  of  fact  each  college  would  hold  the 
members  of  one  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

2124.  Have  you  thought  at  all  which  college  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  which  Faculty  ? — I  have  thought, 
but  I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion. 

2125.  The  idea  would  be  one  for  Science  and  one  for 
Arts — -using  the  old  name  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  mathematics  split  away  from  science. 

2126.  That  is  a  subject  which  does  not  require  a 
laboratory  ? — Yes. 

2127.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  what  is  commonly  called 
applied  science  ? — Yes. 

2128.  Then  you  would  require  one  for  the  Faculty  of 
Law  ? — Yes. 

2129.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  be  represented 
in  all  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

2130.  That  would  involve  a  mutual  shifting  of  Chairs 
between  the  two  colleges  as  they  now  exist  ? — Yes. 

2131.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  practically 
without  raising  much  opposition  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Senate  and  the  body  of 
Professors  of  University  College  has  recommended  the 
Council  of  the  college  to  support  this  scheme  and  it 
recommended  it  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  a  not  very  large 
meeting,  but  a  meeting  containing  representations  of 
every  Faculty. 

2132.  Then  your  scheme  gets  rid  entirely,  does  it 
not,  of  the  present  governing  bodies  of  the  two  colleges  ? 
—Yes. 

2133.  You  do  not  even  contemplate  retaining  them 
for  a  time  on  any  governing  body  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

2134.  Then  as  regards  the  curricula  for  students  taking 
the  degree,  or  collegiate  students,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  you  recognise  a  compulsory  amount  of  attendance  ? 
— If  they  choose  to  take  the  degree  in  that  way. 

2135.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  taking  the 
degree  in  that  way  ?  Supposing  the  collegiate  students 
and  the  non- collegiate  students  had  the  same  set  of 
examination  papers,  then  collegiate  students,  simply  by 
cutting  lectures,  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  non- 
collegiate  students  ? — I  should  most  distinctly  wish  that 
they  should  not  have  the  same  examination  papers.  I 
do  not  think  yon  could  conduct  that  kind  of  examination 
without  definite  schedules. 

2136.  The  one  examination  t<>  be  regulated  by  the 
course  and  the  other  by  schedule  ? — Yes. 

2137.  The  course  would  exact  a  certain  amount  of 
attendance,  and  you  would  require  the  student  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  to  shew  that  lie  had  done  the  Avork  of 
that  course  ?— Yes,  I  should  like  that. 

2138.  In  the  Scotch  Universities  the  student  must 
present  a  ticket  showing  that  he  has  attended  a  certain 
number  of  classes  ;  he  must  also  produce  the  professor's 
certificate  that  he  has  done  the  work  of  each  class  satis- 
factorily, of  which  the  professor  is  the  sole  judge. 
Would  you  approve  of  that  system  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

2139.  Would  you  make  that  applicable  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  as  well  as  the  other  Faculties  ? — It  is  praeti- 
callv  applied  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  now.  I  would 
leave  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  as  far  as  possible  alone. 

2140.  But  as  I  understand  you  would  have  certain 
persons  appointed  professors  ?  —  Simply  as  a  kind  of 
compliment.  For  example,  if  there  were  a  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  there  might  be 
another  at  Guy's ;  you  could  not  attempt  to  give  a 
University  professor  of  clinical  medicine  the  control 
over  the  whole  of  the  clinical  medicine  in  London  ; 
you  cannot  take  the  whole  of  the  clinical  teaching  and 
centralise  it  at  one  place,  and  you  cannot  give  one  pro- 
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fessor  at  oue  hospital  control  over  a  man  in  another 
hospital.  The  only  difference  between  a  University 
professor  and  an  ordinary  teacher  would  be  that  one 
man  represented  his  subject  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  and  the  other  did  not. 

2141  Then  the  upshot  would  be  that  you  would  choose 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  medical  schools  a  number  of 
professors  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other  Faculties, 
who  would  have  a  corresponding  amount  of  representa- 
tion, so  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.,  while  resting 
upon  the  basis  of  all  the  medical  schools,  would  m  itself 
be  no  larger  than  the  Faculty  of  Science  or  that  of  Law  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2142.  And  the  share  which  each  of  them  would  thus 
have  in  the  University  should  be  the  same  ?— Quite  so. 

2143.  [Chairman.)  About  the  degrees.  There  would 
be  two  sets  of  degrees  given  on  two  entirely  separate 
papers  but  you  would  not  distinguish  these  by  anything 
else.  Each  of  them  would  be  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Arts  of  the  University  P— Yes. 

2144.  There  would  be  no  distinction  between  them  at 
all? -No. 

2145.  Would  it  be  easy  to  find  two  separate  papers  so 
exactly  alike  ? — I  do  not  think  that  matters  ;  you  have 
not  the  remotest  notion  what  I  mean  by  calling  myself 
Master  of  Arts.  The  Cambridge  M.A.  may  have  passed 
an  examination  which  is  simply  ridiculous,  or  he  may 
have  seriously  trained  himself  in  something.  You  have 
to  look  in  the  Calendar  to  find  out,  and  I  think  you 
would  have  to  look  into  the  Calendar  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity to  find  it  out  there  also. 

2146.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  understood  that  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges  would  all  be  appointed  by  the 
University  Senate  ?— Yes. 

2147.  But  in  the  medical  schools,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  the  teachers  should  be  appointed 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  medical  schools  ?— As  they 
are  now. 

2148.  The  University  should  only  have  the  power  of 
selecting  out  of  them  persons  to  be  called  professors  ?— 
I  would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  hospitals.  I  would 
allow  each  hospital  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  the 
men  it  considers  its  best  men,  and  call  them  professors. 

2149.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  get  for  the  professorships 
in  every  subject  the  very  best  men  the  kingdom  can 

afford  ?  You  cannot  do  that  without  taking  into  your 

hands  the  control  of  the  hospitals,  or  else  you  must  say 
to  the  hospitals,  "You  must  have  no  professors." 

2150.  The  hospitals  confine  themselves  at  present  to 
their  own  members  ? — Yes. 

2151.  Or  at  any  rate  largely.  Would  it  not  be  most 
desirable  that  the  University  should  be  able  to  appoint 
an  eminent  man,  even  though  not  connected  with  a 
school?— You  have  to  permanently  attach  him  to  the 
hospital— to  a  hospital.  I  do  not  myself  see  my  way  to 
interfere  with  that. 

2152.  Then  the  University  must  be  restricted  to  the 
staff?— Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  taking  the  staff  of 
every  hospital  all  round  you  can  find  men  fit  to  be 
professors,  and  you  can  trust  hospitals  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  their  staff. 

2153.  All  hospitals  ?— All  hospitals  which  are  recog- 
nised. 

2154.  Will  they  have  to  be  combined  into  one  body  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  would  avoid  that. 

2155.  Would  you  have  the  same  security  for  excel- 
lence in  the  case  of  the  small  schools  that  you  would 
have  with  regard  to  the  bigger  ones  ?— I  think  so.  It  is 
not  a  thing  I  know  anything  about. 

2156.  The  plan  would  be  this  :  Supposing  the  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  hospitals, 
and  his  post  became  vacant,  the  particular  college  would 
first  proceed  to  fill  up  that  post  and  then  the  University 
would  consider,  after  taldng  all  the  teachers  of  the 
subject  in  all  the  schools  into  consideration,  whom  they 
should  appoint  as  professor? — No,  I  think  what  the 
hospital  would  say  is.  "  This  man  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
"  eminent  to  represent  us  on  the  Senate."  If  he  were, 
the  hospital  would  say,  "We  nominate  this  man  our 
professor."  If  not  they  would  nominate  someone  else 
as  professor  of  something  else.  The  only  meaning  of 
the  title  of  University  professor,  applied  to  a  physician, 
would  be  that  he  represented  the  Medical  Faculty  on 
the  Senate. 


2157.  But  not  in  his  particular  subject? — No.  \y  p4  7?, 

2158.  Then  you  might  have  all  the  professors  of  one  Weldon,  Esq., 
subject  ?— Yes.  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

2159.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  University  j  -  juue  1392. 
should  have  a  complete  staff,  and  be  able  to  say,  "  Here   

"  is  our  professor  of  surgery,  clinical  surgery,  physio- 
"  logy,"  and  so  forth? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  to  be  done  uidess  the  University  takes  over  some 
hosjntal  and  says,  "  This  is  the  hospital  that  the 
University  has  taken  "  

2160.  It  is  a  practical  difficulty  and  not  a  theoretical 
one  ?  — That  is  so. 

2161.  (Mr.  Anstlc.)  An  expression  was  made  use  of 
by  you,  to  the  effect  that  a  habit  of  mind  is  a  thing 
which  it  was  desirable  that  an  examiner  should  test. 
Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  only  the  teacher  of  the  student 
who  can  test  his  habit  of  mind  ? — I  think  he  can  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else. 

2162.  Do  you  limit  that  to  physical  science  or  do  you 
extend  it  to  all  branches  of  knowledge  ? — I  think  it  is 
probably  true  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  except, 
perhaps,  pure  mathematics,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  teaching  other  branches  of  knowledge,  so  I  would 
rather  not  give  an  oiainion. 

2163.  But  still  you  have  had  experience  of  teaching 
and  examining  upon  particular  lines,  and  that  has 
probably  given  you  a  test  by  which  you  may  ascertain, 
by  analogy,  what  is  likely  upon  other  lines.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  man  who  has  taught  is  the  only  man 
who  can  ascertain  the  habit  of  mind  of  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  ? — Certainly.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whether  you  have  taught  a  man  or  not,  you  can 
learn  very  much  about  his  habit  of  mind  by  a  couple 
of  papers  ;  but  if  you  have  known  him  for  three  years, 
and  you  know  already  so  much  about  his  habit  of  mind 
you  can  pick  up  what  indications  there  are  better  than 
anybody  else. 

2164.  Do  you  think  that  by  looking  over  an  examina- 
tion paper  a  man  can  not  form  any  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  before  him  has  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  and  is  able  to  deal,  in  a  logical  way,  with  the 
subject  matter  f — I  think  it  is  an  absolute  matter  of 
chance  whether  he  can  or  not.  It  depends  on  the 
paper. 

2165.  Whether  the  examiner  can  or  not  ? — Yes. 

2166.  You  say  that  is  the  result  of  your  experience  as 
an  examiner  ? — On  the  whole,  yes.  I  have  not  had  very 
much  experience  as  an  examiner.  I  have  examined  for 
two  years  in  Cambridge,  and  in  college  examinations  a 
good  deal  ;  but  in  degree  examinations  I  have  only 
examined  two  years  in  Cambridge.  Certainly  I  do  not 
think  I  learned  very  much  about  the  men  I  examined 
for  the  tripos. 

2167.  You  have  never  examined  for  the  University  ot 
London  ? — Never. 

2168.  May  it  depend  to  any  extent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  examination  papers  ? — I  think  enormously  ;  but 
my  whole  point  is  that  unless  you  know  a  man  you 
cannot  tell  what  examination  jiapers  will  bring  out  his 
habit  of  mind. 

2169.  When  I  say  depends  upon  examination  papers, 
may  there  not  be  examination  papers  which  are  not 
directed  or  intended,  or  nt  any  rate  not  calculated,  to 
test  a  man's  general  power  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  are  there  not  examina- 
tion papers  which  are  ? — Certainly. 

2170.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  examination  papers 
should,  upon  the  whole,  be  of  the  latter  character  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

2171.  If  the  examination  papers  were  of  the  latter 
character,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  examiner  by 
them  to  ascertain  something  of  the  habit  of  mind  ? — 
That  is  rather  begging  the  question.  You  say  if  the 
examination  papers  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable 
a  man  to  judge  of  the  habit  of  mind,  he  can  judge  of 
the  habit  of  mind  by  them. 

2172.  No  ;  it  is  not  begging  the  question  at  all  ? — 
Then  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  understand  what 
your  point  is. 

2173.  Does  not  that  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
mode  in  which  examiners  are  chosen  ?— No  doubt. 

2174.  If  you  have  examiners  chosen  who  are  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  peculiar  predominance  to  a 
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W.  F.  li.  special  mode  of  teaching,  you  naturally  would  not  be 
Weldon.  Esq.,  ^0  test  the  general  power  of  mind  of  the  candidate? 

M.A.,  F.R.S.    _^y,evi)  x  am  not  sure.    If  it  were  the  mode  of  teaching 

  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  exercise  his  mind,  I  think 

15  June  1892.    you  wiu  1je  able  to  test  ^ini  {n  tbat         better  than  in 

another. 

2175.  Does  it  not  suppose  that  the  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  mind  has  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  his  mind  in  the  right  way  ?— I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  right  Avay.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
biggest  fallacies  of  the  examination  system. 

2176.  I  am  not  talking  of  results,  but  of  the  way  of 
exercising  his  mind  in  examining  a  subject.  Is  there 
not  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in  that  ?— Yes  ;  you  must 
assume  that  the  man  has  been  taught  by  a  capable 
teacher  ;  you  must  assume  that. 

2177.  Why  must  you  assume  that:-' — You  legislate 
on  the  basis  of  teachers. 

2178.  If  you  legislate  on  the  basis  of  teachers  merely 
as  teachers,  you  do  not  legislate  on  the  basis  of  the 
capacity  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

2179.  But  you  are  legislating  on  the  basis  of  teachers 
independently  of  their  capacity  ?— Independently  of 
their  capacity  ? 

2180.  Yes.  You  legislate  upon  the  basis  of  teachers 
as  teachers  ? — I  think  you  must  make  the  scheme  of  the 
University  on  the  hypothesis  that  you  can  obtain  capable 
teachers.  If  you  do  not  you  had  better  not  make  a 
university  at  all. 

2181.  What  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  capable 
teachers  ?— That  is  another  question. 

2182.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  question  I  want  you  to  give 
yonr  help  upon  ?— I  think  the  best  method  is  to  appoint 
such  a  board  as  that  I  suggested— a  board  composed  of 
other  teachers  (you  must  start  with  teachers)  and  certain 
outside  persons,  who  shall  judge  of  the  men  before  them 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  pick  out  the  man  who  seems 
best. 

2183.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not.  that  what 
you  have  to  aim  at  in  this  whole  inquiry  is  how  to 
obtain  in  every  sense  the  best  teachers,  and  the  best 
teacher  is  the  man  who  creates  the  best  habit  of  mind  ? 

.  "When  you  have  them  you  have  complete  control  of 

the  whole  thing. 

2184.  Having  obtained  that,  do  you  think  you  can 
find  any  other  set  of  men  more  competent  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  the  syllabus  of  the  examination,  or 
the  method  of  conducting  it  ?—  For  other  people  cer- 
tainly. They  would  only  determine  their  own  syllabus 
of  examination,  and  they  would  conduct  their  own 
examination  in  their  own  way,  but  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  these  men  will  do  justice  to  the  students. 

2  185.  How  do  you  ascertain  those  men  who  will  be 
more  likely  to  do  justice  ? — I  think  you  will  have  to 
ascertain  that  by  saying,  "We  do  not  expect  you  to 
"  show  me  a  particular  grasp  of  the  subject,"  but  as 
the  London  University  does  it,  show  me  a  knowledge 
from  particular  books. 

2186.  The  London  University  does  not  say  that  ? — 
The  existing  London  University  does. 

2187.  Excuse  me.  The  existing  London  University 
does  not  say  that  f — It  says,  "Candidates  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  the  following  facts." 

2188.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  the  examina- 
tion ought  in  your  view  to  be  conducted,  because  if  one 
looks  at  the  Calendar  one  does  not  find  anything  about 
text-books  ? — No,  but  one  finds  special  branches  of 
the  subjects.  For  example,  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
schedule  in  zoology  was  practically  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Bay  Lankester,  and  Professor  Bay-Lankester 
learned  zoology  by  making  a  series  of  researches  on 
the  anatomy  of  molluscs,  and  it  is  simply  full  of  the 
anatomy  of  molluscs.  But  if  he  can  bring  out  his  own 
mind  and  impress  upon  the  students  what  zoology 
means  better  by  that  method  than  by  any  other  he 
would  be  doing  what  is  wanted.  In  the  same  way 
Professor  Balfour  in  making  such  a  schedule  might 
perhaps  have  dealt  with  dogfish,  and  have  brought  out 
his  meaning  best  in  that  way.  In  my  case,  assuming  I 
have  anything  to  impress  upon  students,  I  have  to  take 
another  man's  mind,  and  work  through  all  the  opera- 
tions by  which  he  has  been  led  to  his  conclusion,  and 
then  try  to  fit  that  in  with  what  I  want  to  say.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  want  to  get  just  now  a  number  of 
students  to  work  at  a  branch  of  variation. 


2189.  Variation  of  species  you  mean  ? — Yes,  which  is 
not  included  in  that  syllabus.  I  have  to  wait  till  they 
are  Bachelors  of  Science  before  they  will  listen  to  me. 
They  send  scouts  into  the  room  to  find  out  what  I  am 
going  to  say. 

2190.  Professor  Lankester,  you  say,  is  the  man  for 
molluscs,  and  Professor  Balfour  was  the  man  for  dogfish. 
I  want  to  know  how  we  are  to  determine  the  question 
between  the  dogfish  and  the  molluscs  ? — There  is  no 
method  of  doing  it.  Either  is  an  equally  good  basis 
for  education,  and  that  is  my  objection  to  examination 
by  a  schedule. 

2191.  There  are  certain  general  principles,  or  habits 
of  mind  as  you  describe  them,  which  may  be  displayed 
and  called  into  force  in  different  departments.  It  does 
not  matter  much  in  which  department  you  call  them 
into  force  provided  you  call  them  into  force,  and  each 
particular  candidate  ought  to  be  left  to  each  particular 
school  or  branch  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  be 
trained  ? — Yes. 

2192.  And  provided  you  have  him  rightly  trained  in 
that  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  University  recognition  ? 
— That  is  practically  the  mode  which  you  admit  by 
giving  the  same  degree  for  the  man  who  trains  himself 
in  mathematics  or  chemistry. 

2193.  To  that  extent  you  would  agree  with  Professor 
Carey  Foster  in  adhering  to  the  view  propounded  or 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  set  forth  at  page  46  of  the 
Senate's  Scheme.  It  provides  substantially  for  making 
the  whole  examinations,  up  to  and  including  degree  ex- 
aminations, dependent  upon  the  teaching  course  ? — 
That  is  for  the  Pass  Degree. 

2194.  Yes,  that  is  for  the  Pass  Degree.  I  will  hand 
you  a  copy  of  the  scheme  ? — Yes,  I  ajDprove  of  this.  I 
should  like  to  extend  it  to  the  Honours  Degree.  I 
think  the  individual  character  of  the  teacher  becomes 
more  important  the  more  the  student  studies  a  subject. 

2195.  Would  you  have  it  arranged  on  this  footing  that 
each  particular  teacher  should  test  the  Honours  Class 
with  respect  to  his  own  students  ? — I  should  prefer  it. 

2196.  On  that  footing  you  would  not  have  anything 
like  a  determination  of  individuals  ? — No. 

2197.  But  only  of  classes  ?— That  is  all. 

2198.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  man  following  Pro- 
fessor Lankester  on  one  hand  or  Professor  Balfour  on 
the  other  ;  you  would  put  him  in  such  and  such  a  class, 
but  would  not  put  one  above  the  other  ? — Yes. 

2199.  You  would  adopt  in  that  sense  the  Oxford 
system  as  compared  with  that  of  Cambridge? — -Cam- 
bridge has  given  up  the  practice  now. 

2200.  More  or  less,  but  we  know  how  it  is  historically. 
You  would  go  for  the  class  division  rather  than  the 
individual  division  ? — Yes. 

2201.  And  would  that  manner  of  going  for  a  class 
division  as  opposed  to  individual  distinction,  allow 
in  your  judgment  sufficient  weight  to  tliis  method  of 
individuality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  testing 
by  reference  to  that  individuality  the  habit  and  power 
of  mind  of  the  candidate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2202.  Is  that  the  ground  on  which  you  would  prefer 
to  have  a  system  of  dual  examination  rather  than  single 
examination  ? — Yes. 

2203.  Then  for  the  other  examination— -what  we  may 
call  the  open  examination — you  would  have  something 
that  was  independent  of  the  peculiar  class  of  the 
teacher  with  his  peculiar  views  ?— I  do  not  see  now  you 
could  help  that. 

~ 2204."  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question. 
With  reference  to  that  open  system  of  examination, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  examiner  would  not  be 
able  to  test  the  habit  of  mind,  the  power  of  grasping 
and  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination 
of  the  candidate,  or  that  he  would  be  limited  simply  to 
ascertaining  what  sum  total  of  particulars  he  might 
know  ? — I  should  say  altogether  he  would  be  limited 
in  that  way. 

2205.  Do  you  speak  of  that  as  the  result  of  experience 
yourself  as  an  examiner  or  not  ? — I  have  never  examined 
other  people's  students. 

2206.  So  you  have  not  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  that  would  be  so  by  personal  experience  ? — No. 
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2207.  May  I  ask  you  this  further  question— whether 
by  analogy  you  think  that  that  necessarily  must  be  so  ? 
— I  think  it  is  so.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  say  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  So  far  as  I  know  class  lists, 
so  far  as  I  know  the  men,  I  do  not  think  the  places  in 
the  examination  lists  at  which  the  men  I  know  some- 
thing about  have  obtained  are  particularly  trustworthy. 

2208.  Of  their  own  subjects  ? — In  any  subject. 

2209.  But  your  own  experience  would  only  extend  to 
your  own  subjects  ? — Quite  so. 

2210.  You  would  not  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  on 
other  subjects  ? — No.  I  do  not  want  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  a  statement  of  that  kind,  but  that  is  my  general 
impression. 

2211.  Is  that  a  result,  do  you  think,  of  the  special 
subject  with  which  you  have  to  deal  being  less  conversant 
with  general  principles  and  the  co-ordination  of  thought 
than  most  others  ? — I  hope  not.  I  cannot  be  expected 
to  judge  of  that,  but  most  of  the  teachers  whom  I  know 
share  my  view  with  regard  to  their  own  subjects. 

2212.  Your  view  is,  so  far  as  ascertained  from  your 
own  subject,  that  the  power  of  an  examiner  to  ascertain 
by  answers  in  examination  papers  what  the  general 
power  of  thought  and  grasp  of  the  subject  is,  is  very 
small  ? — Yes. 

2213.  I  understood  you  to  tell  Professor  Ranisay  that 
you  have  not  considered  with  any  exactness  the  position 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Senatus  academicus,  that  is  to 
say  the  body  of  professorial  teaching  and  knowledge — 
what  position  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  regulation  of 
University  study  ? — No,  I  do  not  much  mind.  Their 
position  would  as  a  matter  of  detail,  it  seems  to  me, 
settle  itself. 

2214.  When  you  come  to  consider  the  question  with 
reference  to  such  a  matter  as  the  disposition  of  funds 
and  the  endowment  of  Chairs  it  becomes  of  some 
consequence,  does  it  not  ? — Certainly,  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  accept  any  proposal  that  was  made  ;  I  should 
certainly  accept  Professor  Eamsay 's  proposal. 

2215.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  Professor  Ramsay's 
proposal  of  a  Senatus  academicus  which  had  the  power 
of  nomination  subject  to  the  approval  of  another  and 
mure  composite  body,  and  you  would  consider  that  a 
sufficient  representation  of  the  academical  interests  ? — 
Provided  always  that  the  academical  interests  were 
sufficiently  represented  on  the  higher  body. 

2216.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  that  nobody  could 
be  appointed  who  was  not  in  the  first  instance  approved 
by  the  teaching  body  ? — Yes. 

2217.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  that 
and  the  position  of  an  appointment  which  is.  in  the  first 
instance,  made  by  somebody  else,  and  has  only  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Senatus  academicus  ? — Yes. 

2218.  You  would  prefer,  I  suppose,  the  position  of 
those  who  had  the  nomination  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  who  had  to  approve  after  nomination  to  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

2219.  That  would  give  them  more  power? — Yes,  I 
think  more  real  power. 

2220.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  distinction  you  drew 
between  a  course  and  a  schedule.  When  you  speak  of  a 
course  as  distinguished  from  a  schedule,  I  understand 
you  to  mean  a  course  prescribed  by  a  teacher  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  schedule  issued  by  the  central  body  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2221.  When  you  speak  of  a  course  prescribed  by  an 
individual,  do  you  mean  a  course  prescribed  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  subjects  written  down  upon  a  prospectus 
or  syllabus,  or  the  course  actually  pursued  by  the 
teacher  ? — I  mean  the  course  actually  pursued  by  the 
teacher. 

2222.  Not  something  known  beforehand  ?  Not  neces- 
sarily, and  certainly  not  necessarily  known  from  year  to 
year. 

2223.  But  depending  upon  the  development  from 
time  to  time,  from  week  to  week,  which  the  teacher  saw 
fit  to  give  to  it  ? — Yes. 

2224.  Really  it  would  only  be  known  a  posteriori, 
and  not  a  priori  ? — Yes. 

2225.  Therefore  the  teacher  would  be  the  only  person 
competent  to  examine  ?— Yes. 
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2226.  You  spoke  with  some  regret  of  technology  lifting       11  •  ^  ^- 
possibly  required  to  be  admitted  into  the  course  oi  Ihe    ^''Wo">  E.nj., 
system  of  the  University.    What  do  you  understand  E.B.S. 
by  technology  ?  —  Any  branch  of  knowledge  the  pri-     r  ,  " 
mary  business  of  which  is  to  give  a  man  a  training 

so  that  he  can  make  money  by  it.  I  personally  do  not 
think  it  is  the  business  of  a  University  to  look  after 
those  branches  of  knowledge  at  all.  I  think  it  is  the 
business  of  a  University  to  give  no  professional  training, 
but  to  teach  absolutely  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

2227.  This  is  a  very  contested  question,  I  know,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  you,  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  German  Universities  direct  their 
attention  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  ?— I  do  not  know  much 
about  U  erman  Universities,  and  I  am  fortunate  enough, 
to  study  a  science  which  has  no  practical  application,  so 
that  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

2228.  Which  science  is  that  ? — Zoology. 

2229.  That  has  no  practical  application  you  say  ? — 
None. 

2230.  Absolutely  none  ? — So  far  as  I  know. 

2231.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  scientific  excellence  or 
otherwise  ? — It  adds  to  its  interest  to  me. 

2232.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  You  regard  it,  as  I  understand, 
as  a  prime  function  of  the  University  to  secure  or  even 
to  enforce  localisation  of  given  branches  of  teaching  at 
given  centres?— As  a  great  function  of  the  University. 

2233.  As  a  prime  function.    It  is  one  of  the  functions 
you  look  to  the  University  to  secure  ? — Yes. 

2234.  At  one  point  you  said  that  all  students  should 
be  sent  to  the  approved  centre.  What  machinery  was 
in  your  mind  ? — I  suppose  the  Unversity  will  have  an 
office  somewhere,  an  advertising  agency  of  some  kind, 
so  that  students  who  wish  to  attend  such  and  such  a 
course  of  lectures  might  be  told,  "  You  will  find  them 
in  this  place. "  Something  will  go  on  at  Gower  Street, 
and  something  at  South  Kensington,  and  so  on. 

2235.  Do  you  look  to  compulsory  attendance  as  the 
main  inducement  ? — No. 

2236.  Moral  suasion? — If  sufficient  institutions  were 
absorbed  into  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  there  would  not  be 
anywhere  else  in  London  to  go  to. 

2237.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Would  you 
wish  to  limit  a  particular  branch  of  teaching  to  one 
centre  ?—  Not  by  any  form  of  compulsion,  but  I  would 
limit  the  sort  of  teaching  which  associated  itself  with 
the  University  to  that  centre,  because  in  that  way  you 
would  get  more  money  and  more  complete  equipment 
in  one  place.  The  thing  would  be  done  better  in  one 
place  than  in  several. 

2238.  Do  you  think  a  central  body  should  recognise 
no  other  teaching,  and  that  none  other  of  any  kind 
would  be  required  ?  —No  doubt  a  great  many  elemen- 
tary classes  would  have  to  be  multiplied. 

2239.  And  recognised  '? — And  recognised  of  course. 

2240.  Do  you  think  you  would  admit  a  rival  class 
on  the  privat-docent  system  where  the  subjects  allowed 
it  ?_Certainly,  I  would  admit  as  freely  as  possible  the 
privat-docent  system.  The  only  danger  of  admitting  it 
is  this.  If  you  have  a  double  system  of  examinations, 
one  by  schedule  and  one  by  course,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  ordinary  crammer  may  come 
in  and  cram  for  a  schedule  examination.  In  the  Univer- 
sity I  should  like  to  see  some  precaution  taken  against 
that,  but,  except  for  that,  I  should  like  to  see  a  large 
number  of  the  privat-docenten  taking  special  branches  of 
lecturing,  as  well  and  as  ably  as  they  could,  and  getting 
as  many  students  as  they  could. 

2241.  Which  system  of  examination  would  you  ap- 
prove of  the  privat-docent  student  going  to,  the  local 
University,  or  the  Imperial  ? — The  local. 

2242.  You  quoted  an  instance  of  the  teaching  of 
zoology  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  ? — Yes. 

2243.  Is  that  in  any  sence  directed  or  enforced  by  the 
central  authority  ? — There  is  no  central  authority. 

2244.  Is  there  any  present  existing  professor  of  zoo- 
logy?— Yes,  but  he  is  not  interested  in  that  branch 
of  zoology  at  all. 

2245.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  following  Mr.  Balfour's  footsteps 
took  it  up  ? — Yes. 
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W.  F.  B.  2246.  That  instance  seems  rather  to  go  against  your 
Weldon,  Esq.,  conception  of  enforced  attendance  at  a  particular 
M.A.,  F.R.S.   centre.    How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  ? — Mr.  Sedg- 

  wick  lectures  in  the  same  centre. 
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  2247.  That  is   at  Cambridge.    That  would  hardly 

occur  in  London.  You  would  have  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  occupied  at  a  given  centre.  Would 
not  there  be  danger  of  an  able  man  being  excluded  by  that 
system  ? — That  is  of  course  the  danger.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  encouraged  and  helped 
in  every  possible  way  by  Professor  Newton.  He  is  not 
in  the  least  excluded.  It  is  simply  that  he  has  taken 
up  a  branch  of  study  which  does  not  interest  Professor 
Newton,  so  the  two  men  work  separately,  but  there  is 
not  the  least  rivalry  or  unpleasantness.  There  is  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  keep  the  other  man 
out. 

2248.  In  London  do  you  not  foresee  a  possible  danger 
of  centralising  in  a  single  place,  and  having  there  a 
single  professor  who  practically  has  a  monopoly  with 
University  status  and  the  University  authority  at  his 
back,  and  so  keeping  out  a  rather  healthy  competitive 
element  ? — Yes,  I  see  that  danger,  and  the  only  answer 
I  can  give  to  that  sort  of  question  is  not  a  complete 
answer.  I  took  the  German  Universities  Calendar  the 
other  day  and  looked  through  all  the  Universities  in 
which  I  knew  the  professors  of  zoology,  and  some 
of  the  pvivat-doceuten  —  Berlin  and  some  of  the 
largest  zoological  Universities.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  is  no  rivalry  of  that  kind  between  the  privat 
docent  and  the  professor.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
men  are  all  working  in  harmony.  Of  course  the  place 
where  the  difficulty  arose  would  be  the  place  one  did 
not  know,  because  it  would  be  a  place  where  the  pro- 
fessor wonld  be  an  obscure  man.  It  may  arise  in  some 
German  towns  for  all  I  know. 

2249.  "With  regard  to  securing  mechanical  co-opera- 
tion between  the  centres,  in  point  of  time  arrangements 
of  lectures  and  so  forth,  would  you  leave  that  to  the 
central  body  ? — It  would  probably  be  fixed  by  the 
Boards  of  Studies. 

2250.  You  wordd  not  give  a  free  hand  to  the  professor, 
but  he  would  always  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Boards  of  Studies  ?—  Yes,  obviously. 

2251.  You  said  you  would  leave  the  medical  schools 
with  complete  control  over  their  own  teachers.  Did 
you  intend  to  limit  that  to  their  medical  teachers 
or  did  you  include  their  scientific  teachers  also  ? — I 
should  very  much  like  to  encourage  medical  schools  to 
give  up  teaching  science  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
should  like  to  encourage  other  schools  to  give  up  teach- 
ing science.  I  think  if  University  and  King's  College 
were  to  fuse  with  such  a  University  as  I  want  and  leave 
their  hospitals  alone,  the  medical  schools  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  teaching  science.  I  believe  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  not  now  done  in  University  and  King's 
Colleges  is  this.  Everybody  would  be  told,  "  You  go 
on  to  our  hospital." 

2252.  You  think  the  topographical  difficulty  would  be 
only  slight  ? — Very  slight.  For  the  first  year  a  man 
would  not  go  to  the  hospital.  He  would  go  to  the 
dean  of  the  hospital  who  would  say,  ' '  Good  bye,  I 
"  shall  see  you  in  a  year,  when  you  come  to  do  your 
"  medical  work." 

2253.  I  notice  that  you  continually  single  out  Uni- 
versity and  King's  College  with  an  idea  that  they  should 
be  merged  in  the  University  ;  that  the  University  should 
take  possession  of  their  buildings,  and  virtually  ad- 
minister their  funds  and  organise  the  teaching  con- 
ducted in  them.  You  do  not  mention  an  institution 
like  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  or  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  or  the  Royal  College  of  Science  ? — I  am  sure 
the  teachers  in  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  are  willing 
to  adopt  some  pobcy  of  fusion,  and  I  think  they  should 
naturally  become  the  centre  of  the  College  of  Science 
Faculty.  The  Royal  College  of  Science  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  fused  in  the  same  way,  only  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment Department,  and  I  did  not  mention  it  for  that 
reason. 

2254.  There  you  recognise  that  there  are  difficulties, 
and  probably  insuperable  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

2255.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  make  that  a 
chemistry  school  ? — It  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing 
if  the  Science  and  Art  Department  allowed  it.  I  am 
sure  the  professors  would  allow  it. 


2256.  It  is  so  far  advanced  ? — Yes.  Professor  Frank- 
land  is  a  member  of  our  organisation,  and  so  is  Professor 
Huxley. 

2257.  Do  you  regard  these  as  the  interests  of  the 
University  and  the  interests  of  the  college  likewise,  or 
do  you  look  upon  it  as  sacrificing  the  selected  colleges 
to  the  creation  of  a  really  great  Uni-versity  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  any  real  interest  of  any  college  would  suffer. 

2258.  It  would  involve  surrendering  the  administra- 
tion of  the  power  by  the  governing  body  ?-  -I  do  not 
think  they  will  mind  being  relieved  of  it. 

2259.  But  it  is  attractive  labour,  managing  men  and 
conducting  education? — Yes,  but  the  men  who  are 
wining  to  do  that  work  would  naturally  be  the  men  to 
perform  the  non-professorial  work  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  new  University. 

2260.  You  would  try  to  introduce  them  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  new  University  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  say  that  myself.  I  should  leave  it  to  the  Royal 
Commission  or  something  of  that  kind. 

2261.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  method  of 
inducing  the  colleges,  King's  College  in  particular,  to 
surrender  their  independence.  Do  I  understand  that 
University  College  would  be  prepared?— I  think  a 
considerable  body  of  the  professors  would.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  other  part  of  the  college. 
That  is  a  large  corporation  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

2262.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  inducement? — 
There  is  this  inducement,  that  if  one  college  of  any  sort 
of  importance  joined  London  University  in  a  scheme  of 
that  kind  so  that  its  professors  were  ex-offi'cio  examiners, 
every  other  college  would  be  obliged  to  come  in  or 
disappear. 

2263.  Natural  self-interest  would  be  enough,  you 
think  ? — Yes,  if  one  body  would  start. 

2264.  {Mr,.  Anstie.)  Mr.  Kendall  referred  to  two 
institutions,  the  Birkbeck  Institute  and  the  City  and 
Guilds.  You  would  not  put  them  on  the  same  level 
■would  you  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Birkbeck 
Institution. 

2265.  They  are  both  valuable  but  you  would  not  put 
them  on  the  same  level? — I  think  Mr.  Kendall  said, 
Would  I  make  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  the  centre 
of  applied  science. 

2266.  I  understood  you  not  to  put  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  parts  of  University  College  and  King's 
College  which  deal  with  a  corresponding  branch  of 
teaching  ? — I  should  like  to  unite  the  equivalent  Facul- 
ties of  those  three  places. 

2267.  The  Birkbeck  Institute,  I  understand,  rather 
corresponds  to  the  evening  class  department  of  King's 
College  ? — There  is  a  footnote  in  that  paper  which  I 
have  handed  in.  I  would  send  recognised  teachers  to 
take  charge  of  such  classes.  If  a  place  like  that,  came 
to  the  University  and  said,  "  We  want  evening  classes 
organised,"  there  might  be  a  board  which  takes  charge 
of  such  classes. 

2268.  I  shall  not  have  time  to  master  this  paper  at 
the  moment,  but  I  will  ask  you  first  with  respect  to 
evening  instruction  as  given  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute, 
the  City  of  London  College,  King's  College,  and  other 
institutions  which  have  classes  of  the  same  kind.  You 
would  put  them  in  a  secondary  position  to  the  University 
teaching  ?— Certainly. 

2269.  You  would  put  it  so  far  as  possible  under  the 
direction  of  University  teaching  and  you  would,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  its  having  justice  done  it  be  pre- 
pared to  allow  it  some  representation  upon  the  govern- 
ing body  ? — I  should  suggest  that  those  teachers  might 
be  members  of  the  Faculties,  but  not  of  the  Senate  in 
any  way. 

2270.  Then  you  would  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  evening  teaching,  that  is  to 
say,  at  King's  College,  City  of  London  College,  Birkbeck 
Institute,  and  places  of  the  like  kind,  being  recognised 
University  teachers  ?—  Certainly. 

2271.  And  as  University  teachers  having  a  place  on 
the  University  Faculty,  although  you  would  not  admit 
anything  like  a  representation  on  the  University  Council 
or  governing  body  ?— Precisely. 
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2272.  Would  you  be  able,  do  you  think,  to  deal  m 
any  way,  on  broad  principles,  with  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  extension  of  University  teaching  in  Lon- 
don ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
deals  with  that  kind  of  teaching  in  precisely  the  way  I 
suggest. 

2273.  Perhaps  I  might  go  on  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  be  prepared  to  grant  to  attendance  at  their 
courses  of  teaching  any  privileges  similar  to  those 
which  you  would  give  to  the  strict  University  teaching 
at  the  higher  colleges  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  expect  people  who  devote  only  two  hours  a  day 
—of  course  it  is  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  they  only 
devote  two  hours  a  day  to  mental  work— I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  expect  them  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  those  people  who  devote  the  whole  day  to  such 
training. 

2274.  Then  the  advantage  you  would  secure  to  that 
kind  of  evening  teaching  under  your  proposed  system 
would  be  that  it  would  be  dominated,  regulated,  and 
animated  by  the  higher  professorial  system  of  the 
University  ? — Yes  ;  and  its  representatives  would  have 
a  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  schedules  of  the 
external  part  of  the  examinations.  I  would  not  mind  a 
provision  being  made  that  the  representatives  of  that 
particular  class  of  teachers  should  always  be  on  the 
Board  of  Studies. 

2275.  You  would  give  them  a  special  representation? 
—Yes. 

2276.  You  would  give,  in  the  first  place,  to  those 
teachers  of  evening  classes  sanctioned  by  the  University 
a  position  on  the  University  Faculty  ?— Yes. 

2277.  And  you  would,  in  the  second  place,  give  them 
a  special  right  to  be  represented  on  the  settlement  of 
the  external  schedules  ?— I  think  so;  I  do  not  feel 
strongly  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

2278.  That  is  your  suggestion  upon  the  matter  at 
present  ? — Yes. 

2279.  But  you  would  not  give  to  the  students  of  those 
classes  any  further  privilege  than  is  given  to  the  world 
at  large  ? — No. 

2280.  You  would  leave  them,  then,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  whatever  arrangements  the  University  saw  fit  to 
sanction  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  more  or  the 
less  numerous  of  University  examinations  for  the  degree  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2281.  (Lord  Ilea*/.)  Is  your  view  about  University 
teaching  mainly  to' this  effect:  that  a  professor  should 
elicit  the  originality  and  the  capacity  for  scientific 
investigation  in  his  pupils  by  showing  them  the  method 
which  they  should  follow  in  their  own  independent 
studies  ? — Certainly. 

2282.  That  is,  I  believe,  what  you  mean  ?— Certainly. 

2283.  Illustrating  this  by  another  example,  than  that 
which  you  have  given  derived  from  your  own  branch  of 
knowledge,  I  might  take  history.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  of  history  at  secondary  schools  to  give 
his  pupils  the  framework  of  the  history  of  England, 
Prance,  or  any  other  country  ? — Yes. 

2284.  And  to  use  text-books  for  that  purpose  ?—  Yes. 

2285.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  such  a  secondary 
course  the  boy  might  be  examined  in  Green's  History 
of  England  ?  —Yes. 

2280.  He  reaches  the  University  with  something  like 
a  general  knowledge  of  his  subject  ? — Yes. 

2287.  He  is  well  grounded  in  his  facts  ?— Quite  so. 

2288.  The  task  of  a  University  professor  will  be  abso- 
lutely different.  He  will  have  to  apply  a  critical  analy- 
tical review  to  a  specific  period,  either  the  period  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  period  of  William  Pitt,  or  any 
other  period,  and  thereby  teach  his  students  how  to 
investigate  the  immense  field  of  history  and  how  to' 
criticise  results  obtained  previously  by  methods  ol 
research  which  are  not  scientific  ?  —Quite  so. 

2289.  It  does  not  matter  what  period  he  takes?— 
Quite  so. 

2290.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  in  justice  to  the 
student  he  must  be  examined  in  the  period  to  which 
this  method  has  been  applied  either  by  his  professor  or 
by  himself  independently  ? — Yes. 

2291.  It  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  examine  him 
in  auy  other  period  V — Yes. 

2292.  That,  I  believe,  represents  what  you  meant,  as 
applied  to  history.    You  applied  it  to  zoology  ?— Yes. 


2293.  With  regard  to  the  examinations  would  not  the 
difficulty  of  securing  impartiality  in  the  examinaiious 
and  not  giving  too  much  advantage  to  the  professor  who 
has  taught,  be  solved  by  his  pupils  being  examined 
before  a  delegation  of  the  Faculty  ? — I  should  be  per- 
fectly .content  with  that. 

2294.  The  professors  of  the  Faculty  would  understand 
each  others  methods  and  rapidly  detect  any  unfairness  ? 
—Yes. 

2295.  You  would  be  prepared  to  examine  your  own  ? 
students  in  the  presence  of  your  colleagues  ? — Yes,  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  that. 

2296.  Now,  with  regard  to  Matriculation,  you  have 
no  objection  to  a  Matriculation  examination  ? — On  the 
contrary. 

2297.  With  the  views  you  hold  with  regard  to  the  high 
aims  of  a  University  education  you  would  naturally  be 
in  favour  of  screwing  up  Matriculation  as  high  as  you 
possibly  could  ? — Yes,  and  I  should  prefer  Matricula- 
tion to  take  the  form  of  an  examination  at  schools,  so  as 
to  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  German 
system,  so  that  a  student  on  leaving  school  might  apply 
to  be  examined  by  the  University,  or  the  school  might 
apply  and  students  who  passed  certain  standards  of 
that  examination  might  be  excused. 

2298.  Something  like  the  leaving  of  certificates  in 
Scotland  ? — Yes. 

2299.  With  regard  to  emulation  among  the  teachers 
I  understand  you  hold  that  it  is  rather  a  question  of 
distribution  of  labour  ? — Quite  so. 

2300.  That  a  professor  should  take  one  part  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  lecturer  or  priv  at- decent  should 
take  another  part  by  arrangement  with  the  University 
authorities  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  point  that  I  should 
like  to  mention  with  regard  to  what  Sir  George 
Humphry  said,  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  professor 
should  not  be  prevented  from  teaching  elementary 
subjects.  I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  hard 
and  fast  separation  between  the  institutions  which 
undertake  Pass  teaching  and  the  institutions  which 
undertake  honours  teaching  in  the  University. 

2301.  Is  not  that  more  a  matter  of  internal  organisa- 
tion ? — Well,  I  do  not  quite  think  so.  I  have  in  mind 
Professor  Michael  Foster  at  Cambridge.  The  physiology 
training  in  Cambridge  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  organised 
system  of  any  that  I  know  anywhere.  He  gives  nothing 
but  a  course  of  introductory  lectures  to  first-year 
students,  but  he  permeates  the  whole,  and  the  whole  of 
the  higher  teaching  is  animated  by  his  spirit.  Anyone 
who  knows  Professor  Michael  Foster  knows  what  I  mean. 
Some  professors  may  best  influence  in  this  way  the 
work  of  their  institutions.  I  should  not  like  a  man  of 
that  sort  to  be  precluded  from  controlling  all  classes  of 
students. 

2302.  You  mean  that  where  a  prof essor,  besides  giving 
to  advanced  teaching  and  research  of  great  eminence, 
wishes  to  give  introductory  lectures,  he  should  not  be 
precluded  from  doing  so  ? — Professor  Michael  Foster 
does  not  give  any  advanced  lectures  at  all. 

2303.  That  is  the  point  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
establish,  that  no  professor  should  be  precluded  from 
doing  both  ? — Or  doing  either. 

2304.  In  the  case  of  Professor  Michael  Foster  does 
he  limit  himself  to  the  lower  stages  ? — Yes,  but  his 
influence  is  then  acquired.  He  teaches  in  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  higher  things  are  taught.  As  I 
understood  Sir  George  Humphry  he  suggested  that 
the  University  should  be  instituted  for  the  Pass  teaching, 
and  that  there  should  be  new  bodies  instituted  for  the 
honours  teaching. 

2305.  Where  a  professor  has  such  a  special  gift  of 
which  I  recognise  the  full  significance  he  will,  though 
teaching  in  the  lower  stages,  make  it  easier  for  his 
pupils  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  in  the  higher 
stages  ? — Yes. 

2306.  And  he  will  permeate  the  whole  system  ? — Yes, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  the  two  things  put  in  sepa- 
rate departments. 

2307.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  London  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  which  must  be  filled  up  with  regard  to 
advanced  teaching  in  science  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2308.  (Mr.  Bmdall.)  I  wish  to  make  one  thing  clear 
with  reference  to  a  question  put  by  Lord  Reay.  By 
Matriculation  do  you  mean  an  entrance  examination 
imposed  by  the  new  University? — Yes:  I  mean  an 
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examination  which  must  be  passed  before  the  University 
will  teach  at  all. 

2309.  And  that  examination  is  to  be  made  compulsory 
on  all  students  entering  the  University  ? — Yes.  I  would 
say  they  must  before  either  pass  an  examination  held  by 
the  University  at  certain  times  or  before  leaving  school 
(which  I  should  very  much  prefer)  by  a  special  organisa- 
tion. 

2310.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  suppose  one  may  take  it  that 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  an  ideal  University, 
it  would  only  be  given  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
antecedent  stage ;  you  would  not  teach  anybody  at  all 
who  had  not  passed  the  Matriculation  ? — Quite  so. 

2311.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  not  teach  any- 
body in  the  second  stage  who  had  not  the  Pass?— I 
would  not  examine  a  man  too  often.  Throw  a  man  for 
three  years  into  a  subject ;  let  him  wrestle  with  it  by 
himself  or  with  the  help  of  his  teachers,  and  then 
examine  him  at  the  end  of  it.  You  do  not  want  to 
examine  him  step  by  step. 

2312.  Cambridge  has  not  fewer  examination  than 
Oxford,  has  it  ? — Yes  ;  an  honours  man  passing  from  the 
previous  examination  either  immediately  on  joining  the 
University,  or  just  before,  is  left  alone  for  three  years. 

2313.  There  is  nothing  between  that  and  the  final  ? — 
No. 

2314.  Would  your  answer  be  limited  to  honours?  — 
Yes. 

2315.  The  great  majority  of  men  are  Pass  ? — Yes. 

2316.  And  you  would  give  a  greater  liberty  to 
honours  students  in  consideration  of  their  ultimately 
passing  the  higher  degree  ? — -Yes. 

2317.  {Professor  Ramsay. )  When  you  spoke  so 
strongly  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  certificate  just 
now,  what  subjects  did  you  refer  to  particularly? — 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

231 8.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  those  exami- 
nations?— No,  except  by  tbe  men  who  have  come  up. 
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2319.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  what  the  men 
know  who  have  passed  these  examinations  ?  No. 

2320.  Then  what  makes  you  take  so  disparaging  a 
view  of  the  examinations? — I  know  the  previous  ex- 
amination, of  course. 

2321.  I  am  speaking  about  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
leaving  certificate  ?— Well,  I  am  rather  sorry  I  did 
speak  about  it. 

2322.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  distinction  in  Latin,  Greek,  modern 
Languages,  or  mathematics  respectively  ? — No. 

2323.  You  do  not  know  that  when  a  student  has  got 
distinction  in  any  subject  he  is  considered  to  have 
reached  a  standard  which  might  get  him  a  scholarship  ? 
— I  am  sorry  I  spoke  of  it. 

2324.  {Mr.  Rendall.)  You  would  make  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  candidate  proceed- 
ing to  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

2325.  But  would  you  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  student 
applying  for  admission  to  the  course— a  student  not 
proceeding  to  a  degree  but  who  wished  to  attend  the 
course — would  you  also  be  prepared  to  impose  a 
Matriculation  Examination  ? — No. 

2326.  {Lord  Reay.)  Those  are  exceptional  cases? — 
Quite  so. 

2327.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  In  Scotch  Universities  they  fre- 
quently do  not  take  degrees,  do  they  ?— Those  would 
not  be  students  recognised  by  the  University  ;  they 
would  not  be  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  they  would  attend  as  women  do  in  Cambridge,  by 
arrangement  with  the  teachers. 

2328.  I  assure  you  that  would  not  be  so.  Take  a 
department  like  chemistry.  The  majority  of  students 
may  not  be  preparing  for  a  degree,  though  they  may  be 
studying  chemistry  and  be  very  far  advanced?— I  had 
not  considered  those  questions.  I  should  certainly 
leave  them  to  come  to  the  laboratory  as  they  pleased, 
withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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Frederick  Victor  Dickins,  Esq.,  M.B.,  B.Sc,  examined. 


2329.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  position  in  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  am  assistant  registrar  to  the 
University  of  London. 

2330.  You  also  belong  to  an  Association  for  the 
establishment  of  a  professorial  University  ? — I  do.  It 
is  in  the  latter  capacity  that  I  appear,  not  with  any 
mandate  from  the  University  of  London. 

2331.  Do  you  appear  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
Association  or  merely  in  your  individual  capacity  ? — In 
both. 

2332.  I  think  you  were  present  during  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  yesterday  ? — I  was. 

2333.  Do  you  in  the  main  agree  with  them  ? — In  the 
main  I  agree,  more  especially  with  what  was  said  by 
Professor  Carey  Foster. 

2334.  In  fact,  as  to  the  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  University  which  will  evertually  absorb  the 
colleges?— Y®s,  if  such  absorption  should  be  possible. 


I  very  much  doubt  wli  ether  any  such  absorption  will  be 
possible  by  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  colleges. 

2335.  If  it  could  not  be  done  voluntarily,  we  could 
have  it  done  compulsorily  ? — Of  course  it  might  be  done 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  think  there  is  another  way 
in  which  it  could  be  done  without  compulsion. 

2336.  What  is  that  ? — If  the  colleges  should  decline 
to  become  a  portion  of  the  proposed  new  University,  I 
think  that  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  and  the  City 
Guilds  would  be  quite  willing  to  join  themselves  as 
a  Scientific  Professoriate  at  all  events  to  the  University 
of  London,  and  in  that  case  the  colleges  would,  I  think, 
almost  be  obliged  to  come  into  the  scheme. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  No  compulsion,  only  you  must. 

2337.  (Chairman.)  One  plan  to  make  it  easier  was, 
that  the  existing  teachers  of  these  two  colleges  should 
be  appointed  University  professors  ? — That,  I  think,  is 
the  sentiment  of  all  of  us,  not  absolutely  that  every 
teacher  should  find  a  permanent  position  in  the  new 
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University,  but  that  the  principle  of  finding  positions 
for  existing  teachers  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as 
consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  University. 

2338.  The  previous  witnesses,  though  they  did  not 
attach  paramount  importance  to  it,  were  inclined  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  University  of  London.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  misfortune 
for  the  higher  education  in  London,  in  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  and  from  my  experience,  I  think  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  success  and  development  of  the  higher 
education  in  London  if  there  were  two  Universities  ; 
and  I  think  the  jjroposed  new  University  might  take  the 
existing  University  as  a  nucleus. 

2339.  That  would  necessitate  two  sides,  as  it  were,  to 
the  existing  University,  one  a  teaching  University  for 
London,  the  other  an  Imperial  University  giving  degrees 
to  all  comers? — I  do  not  think  so  myself.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  University  of 
a  totally  novel  character,  especially  for  a  particular  place, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  but  the  Senate  of  the 
new  University  might  find  it  advisable  to  have  two 
sides  of  the  University  so  far  as  the  examinations  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  a  necessary 
thing.    That  is  my  opinion. 

2340.  It  would  entail  the  remodelling  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  I  suppose  ? — It  would  entail 
a  complete  re-organisation  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  and  the  addition  of  a  complete  set,  so  to  speak, 
of  Faculties  and  subordinate  machinery. 

2341.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  teachers  or 
professors  ought  to  have  a  position  on  the  Senate 
sufficient  to  insure  attention  being  paid  to  their  wishes 
and  opinions  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  even  be  inclined  to  say 
that,  on  the  whole,  seeing  that  the  work  of  the  University 
is  to  teach  and  examine,  those  who  do  teach  and  who  do 
examine  should  be  in  a  position  of  some  preponderance 
on  the  Senate,  but  not  excessive. 

2342.  The  expression  was  a  large  minority  •  what  is 
your  opinion  ? — I  should  rather  say  a  small  predomi- 
nance. I  think  there  is  one  strong  reason  for  that 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  Professor 
Carey  Foster  yesterday.  That  is  this :  I  think  it 
important  that  on  the  Senate  the  different  branches  of 
learning  and  science  should  be  adequately  represented, 
and  that  would  necessitate  a  rather  considerable  number 
of  professorial  members  of  the  Senate.  If  in  addition 
to  that  you  had  a  larger  number  of  non-professorial 
members,  I  think  the  Senate  would  be  unwieldy  and  of 
an  unworkable  bulk. 

2343.  It  is  suggested  that  the  professorial  element, 
even  though  it  was  in  a  minority,  would,  from  constant 
attendance,  and  from  the  deference  paid  to  it  by  the 
other  members,  possess  a  power  out  of  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  I  suppose  that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  ? — 
I  have  no  experience  to  guide  me  on  that  point  beyond 
the  experience  of  the  University  of  London  itself.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  that  would  be  the  case  in  all 
instances. 

2344.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medical  part  of  the 
question;  though  you  would  absorb  the  colleges, 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  you  would  not  make 
any  attempt  to  absorb  the  medical  schools.  They 
would,  I  think,  retain  their  own  autonomy,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  be  affiliated  to  the  University  and  have 
a  representation  on  the  Senate  ? — Generally  I  am  in 
favour  of  that.  I  think  the  medical  schools  might 
either  individually  or  jointly  retain  in  their  hands  the 
whole  direction  of  medical  education,  but  the  pre- 
liminary scientific  portion  of  their  education  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  University  itself. 

2345.  You  mean  the  matriculation  ? — I  should  say  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent (having  used  the  expression)  that  before  he  becomes 
a  medical  student,  that  is  to  say,  before  he  enters  upon 
his  work  in  the  anatomy  room  and  in  the  hospital,  he 
should  matriculate  and  follow  preliminary  scientific 
courses.  I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed, 
from  my  experience  of  examinations,  and  from  the  large 
experience  I  have  had  of  candidates  in  the  University  of 
Loudon.  I  have  had  to  do  altogether  during  the  last 
10  years  with  perhaps  some  40,000  candidates.  I  think 
it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  preliminary  scientific  training 
of  a  medical  man,  and  I  think  there  would  be  some 
fear  of  that  training  being  omitted,  or  not  being  paid 
sufficient  attention  to,  if  the  whole  direction  of  it,  or 
any  predominant  share  in  the  direction  of  it  were  left 
to  the  medical  schools. 


2346.  You  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  make  it  F.  V.  Dickins, 
too  easy  ?— They  would  be  inclined  to   get  hold  of  Esq.,  M.B., 
students  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  turn  them  B.Sc. 

at  once  on  to  practical  work,  the  result  of  which  would 

be  in  my  opinion  that  medicine  would  be  almost  pure  16  June  189a- 

empiricism  on  the  part  of  those  who  went  through  no   

sufficient  general  training  in  science. 

2347.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  Draft  Charter 
of  the  Gresham  University  is  that  it  gives  the  medical 
authorities  too  much  power  ? — That  is  one  of  my  great 
objections.  On  the  governing  body  of  the  proposed 
Gresham  University  there  would  have  been  twice  as 
many  medical  representatives  as  of  arts  and  science  put 
together. 

2348.  And  you  think  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
see  the  necessity  of  a  good  scientific  education  and  a 
general  education  in  other  matters,  and  that  they  would 
make  the  thing  entirely  practical,  merely  a  matter  of 
medical  knowledge  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted,  but  I  think  there  would  be  some 
danger  that  the  scientific  side  would  make  a  complaint  of 
being  neglected.  If  I  may  point  it  out,  there  would  be 
not  only  16  medical  representatives  on  the  Senate  of  the 
Gresham  U  niversity,  but  all  the  teachers  of  the  medical 
schools  would  be  comprised  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  and 
there  are  nearly  400  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  in 
London.  That  would  have  given  the  medical  element 
in  the  governing  body  and  the  consultative  body  together 
such  an  enormous  weight,  that  the  other  portions  of  the 
University  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  starved. 

2349.  You  would  give  the  Medical  Faculty  only  the 
same  amount  of  representation  as  the  other  three 
Faculties  ? — The  same  amount  of  representation  on  the 
Senate  as  to  each  of  the  three  other  Faculties,  but  I 
should  give  special  power  to  the  Medical  Faculty  over 
its  own  subjects. 

2350.  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask  you  anything  more 
about  the  Gresham  University,  because  the  people  who 
appeared  with  you,  the  previous  witnesses  seemed 
to  think  that  no  amount  of  alteration  or  remodelling,  or 
change  of  any  sort,  would  make  it  Avork  according  to 
their  opinion  p — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
without  such  an  amount  of  change  as  would  practically 
change  it  in  nature.  I  entertain  all  the  objections  to 
the  Gresham  University  that  were  formulated  by  those 
who  gave  evidence  yesterday,  but  there  is  also  a  special 
objection  that  they  did  not  express,  and  that  is  that 
the  work  the  Gresham  University  proposes  to  do,  is 
really  the  very  work,  only  restricted  in  extent,  that 
the  London  University  now  does  :  there  was  nothing 
that  the  Gresham  University  proposes  to  do  that  the 
London  University  does  not  do,  or,  with  a  very  slight 
alteration  of  machinery,  could  do,  with  the  one  exception 
that  it  could  not  exclude  from  its  examinations  the 
external  students.  The  Gresham  University  could 
have  done  that. 

2351.  The  chief  advantage  belonging  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Gresham  University  was,  that  it  brought  the 
teaching  more  into  harmony  with  the  examination.  Is 
not  that  the  real  reason  of  its  being  brought  forward  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  have  done  that  any  more  than 
is  now  the  case  with  the  University  of  London.  On  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  the  different  teaching 
Corporations  are  more  or  less  represented,  though  not 
in  a  formal  manner. 

2352.  Not  the  men  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  ? — Some  of  our  members  are  actively  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  the  Gresham  University  did  not  propose 
that  the  professorial  body  should  be  represented  as 
a  professorial  body  on  the  Senate,  but  simply  as  the 
representatives  of  the  different  teaching  institutions. 

2353.  The  professorial  body  formed  the  Faculties,  did 
they  not,  and  the  Faculties  practically  fixed  the  exami- 
nations ? — It  has  for  some  time  past  been  proposed  to  do 
the  same  in  the  University  of  London,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever.  The  University  under  its 
charter  has  fall  power  to  do  that  ;  it  has  not  done  so, 
but  it  has  full  power  to  do  it,  and  now  in  fact  it  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  on  the  verge  of  doing  that  very 
thing. 

2354.  In  the  last  Commission  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  examinations 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  teaching,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  :  a  good  many  people 
do  make  the  objection  that  the  examinations  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching? — I  really  do  not  know 
^hat  facts  would  justify  so  broad  an  assertion  as  that. 
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F.  V.  Dickins,      2355.  That  is  riot  your  opinion  !J — No,  I  have  had  myself 
Esq. ,  M.B.,    n  great  deal  to  do  with  the  drawing  up  of  various  sylla- 
B.Sc.         buses  in  science,  and  in  doing  that  I  compared  the  kind 
of  work  done  by  other  Universities,  the  kind  of  syllabus 
1G  June  1892.    Upon  which  they  founded  their  courses  of  instruction, 
and  their  examinations,  and  I  do  not  find  any  very  great 
difference  in  most  of  the  subjects  that  I  have  had  to  deal 
with — in  biology,  for  instance,  which  I  know  best. 

2356.  Then  you  think  there  is  an  existing  teaching 
University  for  London  ? — I  think,  to  some  extent,  in 
practice,  though  not  by  any  formal  machinery.  In  prac- 
tice the  wishes  of  the  London  teachers,  of  all  the  teachers 
generally,  but  more  especially  the  Loudon  teachers,  are 
consulted. 

2357.  Then  in  your  opinion  I  may  take  it  there  is  no 
strong  necessity  for  anything  very  new  ? — There  would 
have  to  be  something  more  than  re-modelling,  because 
I  contemplate  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  teaching 
Colleges  with  the  University  than  would  be  possible 
under  its  existing  charter,  and  also  a  direct  and  formal 
recognition  of  the  professorial  element,  which  at  present 
does  not  exist ;  in  practice  it  exists  to  some  extent,  but 
formally  it  does  not  exist. 

2358.  In  the  opinion  of  the  other  witnesses  what 
seemed  necessarily  to  follow  any  attempt  to  bring  the 
teaching  more  into  harmony  with  the  examinations  and 
to  lead  up  to  them  was,  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
different  kind  of  examination  for  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  teaching  of  the  professors,  and 
those  who  came  from  outside,  and  that  it  would  necessi- 
tate a  double  set  of  papers  for  the  examinations,  one  for 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  by  the  professors 
belonging  to  the  University,  and  another  for  the  out- 
siders?— That  was  stated  by  Professor  Carey  Foster  no 
doubt. 

2359.  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
altogether  disagree  with  it.  It  may  be  found  that  such 
a  system  of  double  examinations  is  necessary.  If  so,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  carrying  on  the  two  sets  of  examinations.  But,  I  do 
for  my  own  part  very  much  doubt  whether  such 
examinations  are  necessary  at  all,  no  facts  have  ever 
come  to  my  knowledge  showing  the  necessity  of  such 
separate  examinations,  or  showing  in  what  way  any  one 
would  be  advantaged  by  them. 

2360.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  do  without  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  but  that  is  only  my  own  opinion,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Senate 
of  the  new  University.  I  think  if  the  Seuate  of  the  new 
University  had  power  to  institute  these  separate  exa- 
minations if  it  should  be  found  advisable,  I  think  that 
almost  would  be  sufficient.  I  myself  think  it  would  not 
be  found  necessary.  It  might  be  found  advisable,  but  it 
would  not  be  found,  I  think,  necessary.  On  that  point, 
perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  point  out  one  or  two  things 
which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  toucbed  upon  so 
far.  The  professorial  instruction  given  in  London  will 
have  to  be  given,  so  far  as  pass  candidates  are  concerned, 
up  to  the  degree,  that  is  so  far  as  elementary  instruction  is 
concerned,  at  several  centres  in  London  simultaneously, 
and  upon  the  same  subjects.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
say  that  a  student  in  one  subject  shall  study  in  the 
north,  and  a  student  in  another  subject  shall  study  in 
the  south,  another  east,  and  another  west.  The  amount 
of  time  lost  in  running  about  would  render  such  a  scheme 
quite  impracticable.  Hence  you  would  have  three  or 
four  or  more  classes  going  on  at  the  same  time.  And  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  proposed  that  there  should 
be  three  or  four  sets  of  examination  papers,  to  suit  the 
wants,  desires,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  each  particular 
teacher  and  each  particular  class.  Something  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  schedule  would  have  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  if  such  a  common 
schedule  were  drawn  up  the  provincial  and  private  stu- 
dents should  not  conform  to  it.  They  have  done  that  for 
the  last  50  years  in  the  University  of  London.  The 
schedule  has  been  practically  drawn  up  principally  by, 
or  under  the  influence  of,  London  men.  or  at  all  events 
by  or  under  the  influence  of  men  who  did  not  teach  pro- 
vincial or  private  students.  These  syllabuses  have  been 
acted  upon  all  that  time,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  never  heard  a  complaint  about  them  on  that 
score.  You  get  complaints  sometimes  that  the  papers 
are  beyond  the  syllabus,  or  that  they  are  not  fair  upon 
a  given  syllabus,  and  occasionally  an  objection  is  made 
to  some  item  in  the  syllabus';  but  I  have  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  objection  made  on  behalf  of  a  private 
or  provincial  student  or  teacher  to  syllabuses  drawn  up 
in  London,  and  chiefly  under  London  influences  because 


so  drawn  up.  Take  the  Medical  Faculty,  for  instance,  I 
may  say  that  is  entirely  London. 

2361.  I  suppose  you  largely  intend  to  increase  the 
professorial  element  on  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
Therefore  I  sujjpose  the  examinations  would  be  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  than  they  are 
now  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  I  tried  to  make  the  distinction  in  a 
paper  I  wrote  between  what  may  be  termed  the  teacher 
examination  system  and  what  recommends  itself  to  me 
as  the  professorial  system.  It  is  in  paragraph  16  on 
page  6  of  the  paper  I  handed  in:  "In  the  individual 
"  sense  the  teacher-examiner  system  would  not  be 
"  adopted  ;  it  was  not  asked  for  by  the  Gresham  Uni- 
"  versity ;  but  there  would  be  complete  corporate  control 
"  over  both  examination  and  teaching,  and  therefore, 
"  due  concordance  between  examination  and  teaching." 

2362.  Therefore,  those  who  have  been  brought  up  by 
the  professors  would  have  an  advantage  in  the  examina- 
tion, because  they  would  probably  be  asked  to  a  great 
degree  questions  of  which  they  had  already  been  taught 
the  answers,  and  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  than 
the  outside  people  ? — There  is  a  very  strong  example, 
which  tends  rather  to  do  away  with  that  supposition, 
which  is  now  preseDt  to  my  mind.  We  had  for  10  years, 
and  during  my  tenure  of  office  as  examiner,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  University  College.  He  exainined  upon  a 
syllabus  which  was  practically  his  own  work,  even  the 
very  language  of  it.  It  was  practically  drafted  by  him, 
and  he  examined  upon  it.  That  syllabus,  nevertheless, 
was  accej)ted  by  students  from  other  London  colleges 
and  students  from  the  provinces  who  had  had  no  teach- 
ing from  the  professor  in  question.  I  have  not  gone 
into  statistics  upon  that  particular  subject,  but  certainly 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  the  students  who  had 
not  had  the  benefit  of  that  professor's  teaching  came 
out  in  the  result  of  the  examinations  as  well  on  the  whole 
as  that  professor's  own  particular  students. 

2363.  And  even  if  the  outsiders  were  at  a  little  dis- 
advantage they  would  have  to  submit  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  advantage  there  would  be  to  London  in  the 
union  of  the  teaching  examination  ? — Yes,  just  so ;  and 
then,  if  I  may  venture  to  point  this  out,  some  body  or 
other  must  draw  up  syllabuses  for  the  private  student — 
for  the  student  who  does  not  go  through  any  professorial 
course.  Some  body  must  draw  up  syllabuses,  and 
whatever  that  body  may  be,  the  teachers  of  the  private 
students  would  not  be  represented  upon  that  body,  and. 
therefore,  the  private  students  would  be  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  examined  upon  schedules  more  or  less 
drawn  up  by  men  who  had  no  connexion  with  them 
at  all.  I  think  myself  that  the  question  must  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  oi  view ;  from  wind  may  be 
termed  the  arts  point  of  view,  or  from  the  science  point 
of  view.  So  far  as  the  arts  point  of  view  is  concerned, 
I  should  say  that  the  student  with  the  various  editions 
of  the  classics,  and  the  various  excellent  grammars, 
and  the  other  aids  to  instruction  that  exist,  would  be 
often  as  well  off  without  going  through  a  professorial 
course  as  if  he  did  go  through  it.  With  regard  to 
science  the  case  is  different.  There,  I  think,  a  man  has 
no  chance  unless  he  goes  through  a  thorough  training 
in  the  laboratory,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present 
day.  and  increasingly,  the  students  in  science  who  come 
to  the  University  of  London  do  go  through  such  a 
training.  They  have  learnt  by  experience,  not  always 
of  a  pleasant  character,  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
so,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  have  five 
students  a  year,  especially  in  natural  science,  who  have 
not  been  through  a  complete  course  of  laboratory 
training  somewhere  or  other.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  gain  any  special  advantage  by  going  through 
the  laboratory  of  any  particular  teacher.  We  do  not 
find  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
men  who  examine  at  science  examinations  do  very  much 
better,  if  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  at  all 
better  than  the  men  who  are  brought  up  in  what  may  be 
termed  foreign  laboratories  so  far  as  the  examiners  are 
concerned. 

2364.  You  said  that  for  the  University  of  London  to 
fill  the  position  which  you  wish  in  this  new  scheme  of 
professorial  University  a  great  number  of  alterations 
will  be  necessary  ? — Yes. 

2365.  Modifications  and  entire  re-construction  of  tho 
Senate  and  various  other  changes  ? — Yes. 

2366.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  London,  which  has  a  veto, 
would  agree  to  anything  of  this  kind  any  more  than  it 
agreed  to  the  scheme  which  was  before  it  ? — I  think  it 
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is  difficult  to  know  what  Convocation  would  do.  It  is  a 
very  large  and  a  very  heterogeneous  body ;  also  there 
are  over  3,000  members  of  Convocation,  and  they  never, 
except  upon  very  extraordinary  occasions,  get  more  than 
50  or  60  members  together  who  are  not  to  my  mind, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  representatives  of  Convocation 
as  a  whole.  I  think  that  what  Convocation  is  principally 
anxious  about  is,  as  far  as  I  know  their  feeling — I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  extensively  acquainted  with  the  feeling 
on  the  matter— I  think  the  principal  feeling  is  that  the 
value  of  the  degrees  should  be  maintained.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  rejected  the  senatorial  scheme. 
I  am  pretty  certain  of  that,  because  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  in  so  many  quarters.  The  principal  reason 
was  that  under  the  senatorial  scheme  the  examinations 
fall  more  or  less  into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and 
would  be  more  or  less  out  of  the  control  of  the  govern, 
ing  body  of  the  University,  so  that  practically,  if  not 
formally,  the  degrees  would  have  suffered  and  been 
lowered  in  value.  It  was  that,  I  think,  that  brought 
about  the  rejection  of  the  London  University  scheme. 

2367.  Did  the  senatorial  scheme  meet  your  wishes 
and  the  wishes  of  your  body  ?—  The  professorial  body 
was  not  in  existence  then,  at  least  I  do  not  think  it  was. 
At  all  events,  I  was  not  a  member  of  it. 

2368.  Would  it  meet  your  wishes  now  ? — No,  not  at 
all.    I  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

2369.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  ? — No,  it  did  not 
provide  for  a  teaching  University.  It  did  not  provide 
for  close  relations  between  the  colleges  or  the  col- 
legiate bodies,  and  the  University  body,  and  I  wish 
to  say  it  did  not  provide  for  the  governing  power  being 
in  the  hands,  at  least  in  a  large  measure,  of  the 
professoriate  as  such,  not  as  mandatories  of  this  college 
or  that  college,  but  as  professors. 

2370.  Do  you  think  you  could  draw  up  any  scheme 
which  would  suit  you,  which  would  have  more  chance 
of  being  passed  by  Convocation  than  the  senatorial 
scheme? — To  a  certain  extent  I  can  hardly  give  an 
unbiassed  or  impartial  opinion  upon  a  scheme  which  I 
have  tried  to  think  out  myself  ;  but  with  one  exception  I 
am  inclined  to  think  some  such  scheme  as  that  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  foreshadow  the  outlines  of  might 
be  considered.  There  is  one  point  I  do  not  think  they 
will  accept,  but  with  that  exception  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  would  not  be  disinclined  to  consider  it 
favourably. 

2371.  What  was  that  one  point  ? — That  one  point  is, 
that  I  do  not  give  in  my  scheme  any  representatives  on 
the  governing  body  to  Convocation.  I  take  away  from 
Convocation  the  power  of  vetoing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  which  they  at  present  possess.  I  replace  that 
by  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  more  useful,  and  a  uiore  usable  mechanism, 
and  I  do  not  give  them  any  representation  on  the  Senate. 
Under  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Professorial  Associa- 
tion which  I  accept,  however,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Chairman  of  Convocation  should,  ex  officio,  be  a  member 
of  the  Senate  in  order  that  Convocation  may  have  an 
adequate  spokesman  to  represent  its  views  and  its 
grievances  when  it  may  have  any  of  the  latter  to  the 
governing  body. 

2372.  You  think  Convocation  would  not  consider  that 
enough  ? — -I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Convocation 
following  what  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day  in 
these  matters,  would  suppose  that  it  had  interests  of 
some  sort  contrary  to  those  of  the  University,  or  which 
might  be  contrary  or  opposite  to  those  of  the  University 
as  a  whole,  or  of  the  predominating  body  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  Convocation  would 
require  a  larger  representation. 

2373.  But  supposing  Convocation  not  to  agree  with 
any  scheme  that  would  suit  you  and  supposing  it  to  be 
impossible  to  remodel  the  University  of  London  so  as  to 
fill  the  position  which  you  wish  it  to  fill  are  there  any 
other  means  of  starting  this  Professorial  University,? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  means.  The  means  that  has 
hitherto  been  considered  has  been  that  of  attaching  a 
degree-giving  body  to  existing  teaching  institutions  and 
in  that  way  converting  the  teaching  institutions  into  a 
University.  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  champion  of  the  University  of  London.  I 
am  expressing  my  own  personal  opinions  formed  quite 
independently  of  my  position  and  of  course  without  in 
any  way  binding  the  University  of  London  or  any  part 
of  it.  But  another  way  in  which  that  might  be  effected 
would  be  by  attaching  a  professoriate  to  the  existing 
University,  that  is  remodelling  it  as  far  as  the  University 
is  concerned. 


2374.  You  mean  the  University  of  London  ?— Yes,  F-  v-  Dickins, 

and  attaching  a  professoriate  to  it  either  with  or  without     Esq.,  M.B., 

the  aid  (but  I  think  the  aid  would  be  forthcoming)  of  B.Sc. 

the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  city  and  guilds.       ,    T  '  
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2375.  How  would  the  money  be   provided? — We   

receive  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the  University 

of  London  ;  altogether  in  the  shape  of  fees  and  so  on 
Ave  receive  about  15,000Z.  a  year.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that  I  think  the  Government  do  entertain,  and  have  for 
some  time  past  entertained  the  idea  of  making  the 
University  independent  and  giving  it  a  yearly  grant.  I 
do  not  know  what  that  grant  would  be.  I  think  possibly 
something  like  10,000Z. 

2376.  But  taking  the  idea  that  the  University  of 
London  has  proved  itself  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
come  into  your  views  or  unable  to  carry  it  out,  would 
you  then  compel  it  to  do  this  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
how  would  you  get  over  the  difficulty? — I  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  the  University  woufd  refuse  to  be  made  a 
teaching  University  by  having  a  professoriate  attached 
to  it  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington  or  otherwise, 
but  if  the  University  should  refuse  to  do  that  I  am  afraid 
I  should  be  travelling  out  of  my  sphere  if  I  were  to  go 
further. 

2377.  You  have  not  thought  out  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  second  University  altogether  independent  of  the 
University  of  London  but  on  different  lines  to  the 
Cb-esham  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  educa- 
tion ;  it  would  be  dividing  resources  and  you  would 
have  ttvo  Universities  practically  doing  almost  the  same 
thing.    In  medicine  exactly  the  same  thing. 

2378.  Then  you  cling  fundamentally  to  the  idea  of 
working  through  the  University  of  London  ?- -No,  I  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  working  through  the  University 
of  London.  I  look  upon  the  University  of  London  as 
material  in  existence,  and  I  think  that  material  might  be 
utilised  in  some  proper  manner  for  the  creation  of  anew 
University. 

2379.  Which  will  absorb  the  old  University  ? — Yes,  it 
should  be  more  than  an  addition  to  it. 

2380.  The  University  of  London  still  continuing  to  be 
an  imperial  body  examining  people  from  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — Still  to  have  the  power  of  ex- 
amining students  from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  quite  call  that  an 
Imperial  body  any  more  than  I  should  call  Trinity 
College  an  Imperial  body.  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
does  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  has,  I  think  we  were 
told  yesterday,  about  three-eighths  of  its  students  who  are 
non-collegiate  and  non -residential  who  come  from  Scot- 
land and  England  and  other  places. 

2381.  It  really  consists  of  Trinity  College  ?— Yes. 
It  is  called  the  University  of  Dublin. 

2382.  But  it  is  so  closely  identified  with  this  one 
college  that  it  is  practically  the  same  ?— It  has  its  open 
University  side.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  concentration 
of  the  instructional  machinery  of  Dublin  which  offers 
its  advantages  under  certain  conditions  to  those  who  are 
not  resident  in  Dublin. 

2383.  And  do  they  take  advantage  of  it  ?— Yes,  in  very 
large  numbers— very  large  numbers  indeed,  and  I  believe 
they  are  increasing. 

2384.  I  think  you  have  explained  your  idea.  Is  there 
anything  I  have  omitted  to  ask  you  or  any  other  subject 
you  would  like  to  touch  upon  ?  -There  is  one  point 
which  Professor  Carey  Foster  named  in  his  evidence 
yesterday.  He  seemed  to  think  that  some  difficulty 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  examinations— more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  practical  examinations- 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  students  in  particular 
laboratories  become  familiar  with  particular  forms  of 
apparatus.  Well,  I  have  had  specially  to  do  with  the 
practical  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  for 
many  years  past.  They  are  conducted  there  on  a  very 
large  scale.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  have 
had  examinations  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Professor 
Carey  Foster's  own  subject,  physics,  and  certainly  for 
pass 'practical  purposes  1  have  not  found  that  difficulty 
one  of  any  importance,  as  a  matter  of  practice.  I  can 
conceive  that  for  certain  kinds  of  examinations  possibly 
of  a  very  special  character  there  might  be  difficulty,  but 
I  think  it  would  relate  only  to  certain  forms  of  apparatus, 
such  as  differeut  forms  of  galvanometers,  &c.  used  in  elec- 
trical work  I  do  not  think  it  would  obtain  with  regard 
to  what  mav  be  called  the  natural  philosophy  division 
of  the  subject,  heat,  light,  and  sound.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  have  had  to  look  out  for  a  great  deal 
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F.  V.  Dickins,  of  apparatus,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  that  amount 
Esq.,  M.B.,     of  difference  between  them  which  would  puzzle  the  stu- 
B.Sc.         dent.     There  are  differences  in  form,  but  any  student 

 '         who  has  been  through  a  laboratory  can  at  once  detect 

16  June  1892.    the  essential  parts  of  the  mechanism  even  if  it  is  some- 

 what  slightly  different  in  external  arrangement  and 

form.  There  is  also  another  point  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  mention  and  that  is  with  regard  to  German 
Universities.  Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Profes- 
sorial Committee  I  think  take  a  rather  incorrect  view  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  German  Universities  do  their 
work  and  also  of  the  scope  of  it.  For  instance,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  in  Germany  the  teachers 
examine  their  own  pupils,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is 
not  really  the  case.  I  have  here  a  very  interesting  little 
book  written  by  Dr.  Schaible,  who  was  for  some  years 
examiner  in  Germany  to  the  University  of  London  and 
who  is  also  Professor  of  German  in  the  Royal  Academy 
and  who  is  known  as  a  University  authority.  In  an 
essay  which  he  lias  written  he  gives  a  very  admirable 
account  of  the  German  system.  As  to  the  maturity 
examination  at  the  schools  which  every  student  must 
pass  before  he  enters  upon  a  University  course  he  shows 
that  that  examination  is  only  in  a  very  partial  degree 
indeed  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster  or  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  conducted  to  a  large  extent  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  Government,  who,  however,  take  into  consideration 
in  the  oral  and  written  examinations  the  course  of 
instruction  which  the  master  or  principal  authority  of 
the  school  shows  the  boys  had  been  through.  Then  he 
also  shows  that  one  great  reason  why  the  number  of 
students  at  the  German  University  is  so  great  is  that 
every  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  Civil  Service  must 
go  through  a  University  course,  and  hence  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  obliged  to  follow  the  University 
course  in  Germany  who  but  for  that  provision  in 
all  probability  would  not  follow  it.  Then,  again, 
the  student  who  goes  through  a  course  in  a  Ger- 
man University  is  obliged  to  attend  certain  lectures, 
but  he  is  not  obliged  to  pass  any  examination  whatever 
unless  he  wishes  to  take  a  degree  and  the  number  of 
those  who  take  that  degree  according  to  Dr.  Schaible  is 
very  greatly  lessened.  In  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
this  :  "  In  Germany  the  University  is  now  for  the  most 
' '  part  nothing  more  than  a  teaching  body  ;  and  the  State, 
"  by  rendering  its  professional  examinations  obligatory, 
"  has  reduced  very  materially  the  value  of  the  once 
"  important  examination  for  a  University  degree.  The 
"  latter  examinations  do  indeed  still  exist,  but  as  they 
' '  are  not  necessary,  and  have  no  value  as  an  introduc- 
"  tion  to  a  career,  they  have  little  more  than  an  honorary 
"  character,  and  the  great  majority  of  professioral  men 
"  do  not  therefore  take  a  University  degree."  The 
great  majority  of  professional  men  therefore  do  not  take 
a  professional  degree  at  all.  They  have  to  go  through 
whatever  career  they  take  up,  jurisprudence,  engineer- 
ing, finance,  theology,  the  educational  profession,  or 
pure  science,  or  medicine,  whatever  they  go  up  for  they 
have  to  go  through  the  complete  series  of  examinations. 

2385.  State  examinations  ? — State  examinations  with 
which  the  University  professor  has  nothing  to  do.  They 
are  obliged  to  go  through  the  course  of  the  University, 
but  they  are  not  tested  with  regard  to  that  course,  and 
the  examination  which  they  afterwards  would  have  to 
pass,  are  not  based  upon  the  University  course  neces- 
sarily by  any  means,  nor  are  they  examined  by  the 
University  teachers.  So  that  I  myself  think,  therefore, 
that  the  great  mass  of  German  students  who  do  not  go 
in  for  a  professional  career  and  who  attend  the  Univer- 
sity just  learn  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  like.  There 
is  nothing  to  compel  them  and  nothing  to  induce  them 
to  pay  any  special  attention  to  their  studies.  And  also, 
according  to  Mathew  Arnold,  in  his  well-known  book,  he 
states  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  students  who 
attend  the  German  University  really  attend  with  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  a  physical  attendance  rather  than  a  mental 
attendance. 

2386.  Very  feAv  of  them  go  in  for  the  degree  ? — Only 
about  a  third  of  them  go  in  for  the  degree.  He  also 
says  in  his  book  that  he  thinks  the  German  system, 
unsupplemented  as  it  is  by  a  proper  hierarchy  of  ex- 
aminations, is  so  far  not  to  be  imitated. 

2387.  Those  who  do  go  in  for  a  degree  are  examined  by 
their  own  teachers,  are  they  not  ? — That  does  not  follow 
because  it  is  very  much  the  custom  for  a  German  student 
to  go  to  several  Universities.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
when  I  knew  more  about  them,  and  I  think  it  still  is.  The 
German  student  will  go  to  a  University  where  one  man 
is  famous  in  physics  to  another  where  a  man  is  famous 
in  chemistry,  and  to  a  third  where  a  man  is  famous  in 


mathematics.  When  he  comes  to  be  examined  he  is 
examined  by  the  University  course  of  the  last  University 
in  which  perhaps  he  has  had  the  minimum  of  instruc- 
tion. So  it  is  not  made  a  sine  qua  non  in  Germany 
certainly,  that  the  individual  personal  teacher  should 
examine  his  own  student,  but  it  is  made  a  sine  qua  non 
that  in  any  University  the  government  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  who  of  course  direct  both  the 
teaching  and  the  examination.  Those  are  the  three 
points  which  form  the  basis,  or  would  form  the  basis,  of 
any  University  that  I  should  like  to  see  established,  but 
I  do  want  to  see  examinations  as  well.  I  think  there 
should  be  examinations  interpolated  in  the  University 
course  which  might  be  conducted  by  the  professor  him- 
self, or  in  the  place  where  the  student  took  his  course 
and  I  think  that  where  those  examinations  were  held  the 
University  might  dispense  altogether  with  what  it  calls 
its  intermediate  examination.  I  think  that  would  be 'a 
very  great  attraction  to  students  to  get  rid  of  the  inter- 
mediate examination  by  attending  professorial  courses 
and  doing  whatever  their  teachers  or  the  authorities  of 
the  place  where  they  attended  those  courses  might 
require  them  to  do. 

2388.  There  were  some  questions  asked  of  the  other 
witu  esses  about  what  inducements  there  should  be  to 
induce  students  to  attend  these  professorial  lectures.  I 
think  they  both  agree  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  it  compulsory  ? — No,  I  think  among  the  induce- 
ments would  be  the  one  that  was  adverted  to  by  your 
Lordship,  namely,  that  the  student  who  went  through  a 
professorial  course,  would  know  that  he  probably  would 
have  some  slight  advantage  by  being  examined"  by  that 
man.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  sure  to  think  so.  and 
that  would  relieve  his  mind  considerably.  Another 
advantage  in  the  scheme  that  I  contemplated,  would  be 
that  he  would  get  off  the  trouble  of  attending  the 
University  Intermediate  Examination  and  his  final 
examination  would  be  conducted  upon  a  schedule  and 
upon  papers  which  his  teacher  had  a  share  in  settling. 

2389.  On  the  general  question  of  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  the  student  being  examined  by  his  own 
teacher,  have  you  strong  views  ? — If  I  myself  were  a 
teacher,  I  should  refuse  absolutely  to  examine  my  own 
students.  I  should  like  to  have  a  proper  share  in  the 
establishment  of  the  curriculum  and  the  enactment  of 
the  syllabus,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers,  but 
personally  for  my  own  part,  if  I  were  a  professor,  I 
should  like  to  be  excused  from  examining  my  own 
students. 

2390.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  being  partial  ? — No,  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  that,  but  I  should  have  an 
antipathy  to  it. 

2391.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  strong  wish  on 
your  part  to  favour  one  pupil  more  than  another? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  should,  but  I  might  be  unconsciously 
biassed.  On  looking  over  papers,  if  I  found  a  man 
expressed  views  which  I  admired,  which  he  had  perhaps 
got  from  me,  I  should  be  inclined  perhaps  to  view  that 
answer  with  a  little  more  favour  than  otherwise. 

2392.  That  is  if  it  was  a  mixed  class  consisting  partly 
of  your  own  pupils  and  partly  of  outsiders  ? — Yes,  either 
I  should  be  so,  or  it  would  be  an  effort  that  one  would 
have  to  exert  to  prevent  one's  self  from  being  so. 

2393.  (Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask  you  what  you 
mean  precisely  by  the  absorption  of  colleges  ?  —By  the 
absorption,  I  mean  the  taking  over  by  the  University  of 
the  whole  teaching  apparatus  and  equipment,  including 
the  buildings  and  such  funds  and  other  property  as,  to 
taKe  an  instance,  University  College  might  possess,  but 
subject  to  any  trusts  affecting  that  property  or  any 
public  duties  which  University  College  might  have 
undertaken  with  respect  to  that  college. 

2394.  In  other  words  the  colleges  would  cease  to  be 
independent  corporations? — The  academic  portions  of 
the  colleges  would  cease  to  be  independent  corpora- 
tions. 

2395.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  the  academic 
portions  of  the  colleges? — Por  instance,  at  University 
College  there  is  a  school  attached  to  the  college,  there 
are  certain  lectures  that  I  think  depend  upon  trust 
funds  left  for  special  purposes. 

2o96.  But  the  college  proper  would  cease  to  exist  as 
an  independent  corporation  and  would  become  a  kind 
of  delegacy  of  the  University  ?- It  would  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  University. 

2397.  But  it  would  be  worked  from  head-quarters,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  but  the  University  would  consist  of 
it. 
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2398.  But  what  I  mean  is  this.  There  would  be  a  new 
body  called  the  University  of  London,  either  the  present 
or  some  future  one,  and  King's  College  and  University 
College  would  have  to  surrender  their  charters  ? — Yes. 

2399.  Then  their  buildings  in  some  way  would  be 
handed  over  to  this  new  body  ? — Yes. 

2400.  That  new  body  must  work  them  through  dele- 
gates of  its  own  ? — Yes. 

2401.  And,  if  I  understood  you,  in  disestablishing  these 
colleges  you  would  save  vested  interests  by  appointing 
a  certain  number  of  their  teachers  as  University 
professors  ? — Certainly,  nearly  all  their  teachers  of  a 
certain  rank  would  at  once  become  University  professors 
I  should  say. 

2402.  Would  this  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  the  Senate  of  the  new  body? --What 
is  proposed  in  the  scheme  is  that  there  should  be  a 
small  and  independent  Commission  of  legal  and  edu- 
cational experts  to  be  appointed  with  full  powers  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  institutions  wishing  to  be 
absorbed  to  arrange  for  a  proper  disposal  of  the  trust 
funds  of  those  institutions  and  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  property  should  be  dealt  with  and 
generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary. 

2403.  Appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes, 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

2404.  I  think  you  said  that  you  did  not  suppose  that 
existing  colleges  would  willingly  come  into  such  a 
scheme '?— I  certainly  did  not  suppose  it  till  some  time 
ago  ;  one  hears  such  various  reports. 

2405.  I  thought  by  your  former  evidence  that  you 
rather  seemed  to  take  that  view  ? — My  own  opinion  is 
that  so  far  they  have  not  shown  any  willingness  to  do  so. 

2406.  Then  the  second  plan  in  carrying  out  your 
scheme  would  be  to  compel  them  to  do  so  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — No,  I  only  regarded  that  as  an  obvious 
mean?;  of  doing  it.  I  was  rather  inclined  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  them  in  a  different  way  by  attaching  a 
professoriate  to  the  modern  University  derived  in  large 
measure  from  South  Kensington,  and,  then,  I  think, 
that  in  their  own  interest  the  colleges  would  find  it  an 
inevitable  thing. 

2407.  It  would  be  a  case  of  indirect  as  distinguished 
from  direct  compulsion  ? — It  would  be  a  more  polite 
form  of  compulsion. 

2408.  I  do  not  know  about  the  courtesy  of  it,  but  it 
would  be  indirect  compulsion  ?— Yes,  it  would  be, 
really. 

2409.  You  do  not  propose  in  that  way  to  deal  with 
the  medical  schools.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  would 
allow  them  to  exist,  while  you  would  practically  destroy 
the  colleges  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter ? — Principally  because  of  the  very  great  specializa- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  medical  schools.  Another  thing 
is,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  do  it  because  the 
medical  schools  are  proprietary  institutions  attached  to 
the  different  hospitals ;  we  could  not  take  over  hospitals 
or  their  property. 

2410.  Why  not  ?  Are  not  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  proprietary  institutions,  or  were  they 
not  so  in  the  first  instance,  and  are  they  not  both  of  them 
attached  to  hospitals.  Why  should  they  cease  to  exist, 
while  the  medical  schools  are  to  remaiu  ? — I  am  not  so 
familiar  with  King's  College,  but  as  far  as  University 
College  is  concerned  the  hospital  does  not  belong  to  the 
college  at  all.  It  is  under  entirely  different  manage- 
ment. 

2411.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point  I  mean.  I  see  that 
you  would  not  merely  allow  medical  schools  to  exist,  but 
if  I  gather  correctly,  you  would  allow  them  to. direct 
practically  all  the  professional  part  and  the  technical 
part  of  medical  education  ? — Yes. 

2412.  What  I  fail  to  see  is  why  you  give  that  privi- 
lege to  institutions  of  that  kind,  while  you  seem  to  think 
the  existing  colleges  are  an  injury  to  University  train- 
ing ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  better  thing  if  we  could 
persuade  the  medical  schools  to  fuse  themselves  together 
into  a  single  department  of  the  University,  and  I  believe 

""that  in  time  that  would  come  about,  but  for  the  moment 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  interfere  with  pro- 
prietary arrangements  of  a  kind  such  as  those  under 
which  the  medical  schools  exist,  which  are  proprietary 
and  profitable. 

2413.  Might  I  ask  in  what  sense  you  use  the  word 
proprietary"  there  ?— They  belong  to  the  physicians 
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and  surgeons,  or  at  all  events  they  belong  to  the  mem-  F.  V.  Dickins, 
bers  of  the  hospital  staff.  Esq.,  M.B., 

2414.  The  hospitals  ?— No,  I  am  talking  of  the  schools.        B  Sc- 

2415.  Then  you  would  not  interfere  with  them,  be-    ic  June  1892. 

cause  practically  they  are  too  strong  to  be  interfered   

with  ? — It  is  not  only  that  they  are  too  strong  but  that 

they  are  too  much  divided  amongst  themselves.  We  do 
not  know  what  settled  policy  the  medical  schools  may 
ultimately  agree  upon. 

2146.  That  does  not  quite  touch  my  point  as  to  why 
theyshould  be  preserved.  I  do  not  see  how  their  being 
divided  should  be  a  reason  why  they  should  be  pre- 
served ? — No,  it  is  not  a  reason  why  they  should  be  pre- 
served, but  perhaps  it  is  a  reason  for  us  at  the  present 
stage  at  which  the  University  question  is  not  taking  up 
the  difficult  and  complicated  part  of  the  question. 

2417.  Does  it  not  practically  come  to  this,  that  they 
are  too  strong  to  meddle  with  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
much  a  question  of  strength  ;  it  is  a  question  of  com- 
plication ;  the  interests  are  very  complicated.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  exactly  in  what  way  that  complication 
may  be  described,  but  that  complication  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  exist  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  with  the  colleges.  And,  moreover, 
as  far  as  University  College  is  concerned  to  this 
scheme,  we  have  not  got  the  assent,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  any  professor  of  King's  College.  I  believe  they  aro 
not  allowed  to  discuss  these  matters,  or  at  all  events  to 
join  in  any  public  discussion  of  them. 

2418.  As  this  will  be  published  may  I  ask  on  what 
ground  do  you  base  that  statement,  that  the  professors 
of  King's  College  are  not  allowed  to  do  that  ? — Publicly 
they  are  not. 

2419.  May  I  ask  on  what  ground  do  you  base  that 
statement  ? — It  is  only  my  inrpression. 

2420.  Then  it  had  better  go  out  as  your  impression, 
because  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
incorrect  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  said  it  was  my 
impression  ;  but  it  is  my  impression  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  no  professional  member  of  King's  College 
has  taken  the  least  public  part  in  the  many  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  recently  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  a  professorial  University. 

2421.  Still,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
that  is  simply  your  inference,  and  that  you  have  no 
ground  for  making,  what  I  think  is  a  serious  statement, 
that  they  have  been  forbidden  by  the  Council  to  take 
part  in  any  discussions  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
Here  again  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression — and 
this,  I  think,  I  have  derived  from  conversation  with 
professors  of  King's  College — is  that  on  their  appoint- 
ment they  sign  something  which  prevents  them  from 
taking  up  a  position  in  public  which  would  not  be  or 
is  not  endorsed  by  the  college  authorities. 

2422.  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  King's  College 
in  my  time,  but  I  know  of  nothing  of  the  sort.  Now, 
we  will  pass  on.  I  think  your  general  idea  is  that  the" 
present  University  of  London  being  largely  remodelled 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  needs  of  the 
teaching? — It  will  be  something  more  than  remodelling. 

2423.  Kevolutionised  ? — Ee-cast. 

2424.  We  are  to  re-cast  the  University  of  London  ; 
how  it  is  to  be  re-cast  we  will  examine  presently.  Then 
it  is  your  opinion  that,  so  recast,  it  can  well  discharge  the 
double  duty  of  examining  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  organising  practically  the  teaching  of 
London?— When  it  is  said  that  the  University  of 
London  examines  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  that  suggestion, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  students  are 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2425.  Then  I  will  restrict  my  question.  I  meant 
simply  from  all  quarters.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  its 
discharging  that  double  duty  ? — I  myself  am  not  aware 
of  any  circumstances  tending  to  show  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty. 

2426.  You  extend  this  answer  into  the  whole  question 
of  examinations,  and  you  see  no  difficulty  on  that  matter  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstauces. 

2427.  In  spite  of  the  previous  history  of  the  University 
of  London  itself  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  circumstances 
that  show  any  difficulty  in  it  whatever. 

2428.  I  mean  the  point  in  its  history  when  it  practi- 
cally gave  up  the  affiliated  colleges  and  threw  its  exami- 
nations open  to  all  parts  ? — Of  course  that  was  long  before 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  University,  but  I  hav« 
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F.  V.  Dickins,  always  understood  that  the  reason  -why  the  affiliation 
Esq.,  M.B.,     scheme  was  rejected  was  that  it  really  depended  upon 
B.Sc.         certificates  of  attendance  and  nothing  more  and  the 

  certificates  of  attendance  became  to  a  large  extent  a 

16  June  1892.  mere  bare  formality  without  substance  or  meaning,  not 
 in  all  instauces,  but  in  many  instances. 

2429.  You  think  it  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  examinations  ?— I  am  not  aware 
that  it  had  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  University  of  London. 

2430.  With  regard  to  the  University  of  London  as  it 
at  present  exists  I  think  I  understand  you  to  state  that 
you  considered  the  teaching  corporations  in  London 
were  virtually  if  not  formally  represented  upon  the 
Senate  ?— I  think  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  repre- 
sented in  such  a  way  that  they  have  opportunities  of 
making  their  views  known  and  it  is  proposed  still— quite 
apart  from  the  professorial  University  idea— that  they 
should  be  associated  in  the  Faculties. 

2431.  I  had  the  honour  once  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  remember  then  that  any  teaching 
corporations  were  separately  represented.  I  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  ?— Of  course  I  can  only  say  that  if 
you  take  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  since  I  have  been  there  those  who  have  been 
members  have  practically  represented  to  a  large  extent 
the  interests  certainly  of  University  College,  I  think  to 
a  less  extent  King's  College,  perhaps  less  than  any  large 
educational  institution  in  London,  because  King's  College 
really  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  University  of 
London.  It  has  sent  us  very  few  students,  scarcely  any 
in  Arts,  very  few  in  Science,  more  in  medicine  of  course. 

2432.  That  is  quite  true,  but  still  I  do  not  remember 
that  at  that  time  University  College  had  its  representa- 
tives upon  the  Senate  ?— No,  not  as  representatives  of 
University  College,  but  there  were  numbers  of  men  who 
were  members  of  the  Senate .  and  at  the  same  time 
members  of  the  University  College  Council.  There 
was  Lord  Justice  Fry  for  one. 

2433.  I  was  thinking  of  the  professorial  element  ?— 
The  professorial  element  would  not  be  on  the  University 
College  Council. 

2434.  No,  not  on  the  Council  but  on  the  Senate  of 
University  College  ?— No,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  I  do 
not  knoAV  that  we  had.  In  order  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  should  have  to  look  at  the  names  and  refresh  my 
memory. 

2435.  I  think  you  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  present 
University  of  London  putting  the  examinations  practi- 
cally into  the  hands  of  the  Faculties  or  Boards  of 
Studies  ?— I  do  not  think  I  said  that — putting  them 
under  the  control  of  the  professors. 

2436.  I  thought,  however,  it  was  rather  a  principle  of 
the  University  of  London — I  remember  hearing  Lord 
Sherbrooke  speak  upon  it — that  teachers  did  not  ex- 
amine, and  were  not  allowed  to  examine,  their  own 

students  ?  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  so  strong 

as  that ;  I  think  it  was  more  a  matter  of  accident  than 
a  matter  of  principle. 

2437.  I  doubt  whether  it  was  thought  it  was  accident. 
I  attended  a  good  many  of  the  Commemorations  and 
the  giving  of  degrees,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever 
failing  to  hear  Lord  Sherbrooke  make  that  remark  ; 
and  generally  it  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
applause.  The  supposed  law  might  have  been  un- 
written, but  it  was  not  unspoken  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  so  since  I  have  held  my  present  position 
there,  I  should  not  think  so. 

2438.  Then,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  scheme  you 
would  like  to  adopt  would  be  largely  that  of  a  German 
University  ? — It  would. 

2439.  But  I  presume  with  certain  modifications? — 
Yes. 

2440.  Would  you  provide,  as  the  German  Universities 
do  a  large  system  of  State  examinations  independently 
of 'the  University  ?— I  hardly  think  it  would  enter  into 
my  province. 

2441.  I  do  not  mean  you  would  provide  it ;  but  would 
you  wish  that  it  should  be  provided?— I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  considered  that  question.  I  think  the  matter 
stands  upon  a  different  ground.  I  think  in  England  the 
public  examinations  were  instituted,  not  so  much,  if  at 
all,  with  an  educational  view  as  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  the  system  of  patronage. 

2442.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  put  the  matter  quite  clearly. 
I.  think  I  understood  from  you  that  you  considered  it  a 


very  important  part  of  the  actual  working  of  the  German 
University  that,  although  the  Degree  Examinations  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  the  examinations,  which 
were  more  important  for  progress  in  life,  were  in  the 
hands  of  more  independent  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Government  ? — Yes. 

2443.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable  in  the 
University  proposed  in  London  ? — My  own  personal 
opinion  is,  I  think,  in  that  direction.  I  think  what 
might  be  termed  the  technical  or  the  technological  part 
of  a  man's  course  is  better  tested  by  outsiders  than  by 
the  University. 

2444.  Would  you  consider  it  a  healthy  condition  that 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  students  of  the  University 
should  work  for  a  degree,  which  I  understand  to  be 
the  German  practice  ? — I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 
I  said  that  what  Dr.  Schaible  said  in  Ms  book  is  that 
about  one  third  of  the  German  University  students  work 
seriously,  but  what  the  proportion  of  men  who  take  the 
degrees  is  I  do  not  know. 

2445.  Probably  less  than  a  third  ? — -I  am  inclined  to 
think  from  what  Professor  Schaible  said  in  his  book  it 
would  be  less  than  a  third. 

2446.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  large  number  of  students  of  whom  only  a  small 
portion  should  proceed  to  degrees  ? — Not  at  all. 

2447.  But  that  is  a  part  of  the  German  system  which 
you  wish  to  introduce,  I  understand  ?- — I  said  there  were 
some  points  about  the  German  University  system  which 
I  do  not  admire.  I  do  not  admire  the  German  Uni- 
versity system  in  its  entirety,  I  do  admire  that  por- 
tion of  the  University  system  especially  which  favours 
and  provides  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  but  that 
portion  of  the  German  University  system  which  is 
concerned  with  the  ordinary  University  student,  I  do 
not  very  much  admire,  because  I  do  not  think  it  pro- 
vides sufficient  inducement  to  work. 

2448.  You  admire  the  German  Universities  as  homes 
of  research  and  learning  rather  than  what  we  call  here 
educational  institutions  ? — With  certain  modifications  I 
should  be  inclined  to  accept  that. 

2449.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  .would  introduce  the 
German  University  system  with  what  at  the  very  least 
are  important  modifications  ? — I  require  the  addition  of 
an  examination  system  more  or  less  upon  English  lines 
to  the  German  system. 

2450.  That  would  be  an  important  modification.  Then 
the  present  University  of  London  when  it  has  been 
recast  is  to  have  a  large  professoriate  attached  to  it  ? — 
In  the  University  that  I  contemplate  the  professorial 
element  will  be  largely  represented  upon  the  governing 
body,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Faculties,  will  consist 
wholly  of  professional  teachers. 

2451.  But  these  professors  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  University  itself? — Yes,  the  professors  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  University  itself. 

2452.  And  for  that  purpose,  large  funds  would  no 
doubt  be  requisite  ? — I  do  not  think  that  very  large 
funds  would  be  requisite,  not  to  begin  with,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  which,  if  absorption"  takes  place,  would  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University. 

2453.  Practically  then  the  resources  of  the  colleges 
would  be  used  to  establish  an  independent  professoriate  ? 
— Yes,  partly,  not  absolutely  independent,  because  in 
the  professorial  governing  body  there  would  be  a  large 
number,  a  large  minority  or  a  small  majority  of  Govern, 
ment  nominees,  and  those  Government  nominees  might 
include  whatever  persons  might  be  thought  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  general  interests  of  the  public. 

2454.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  independent "  in  the 
sense  of  uncontrolled.  I  should  have  said  an  University 
professoriate  not  in  connection  with  colleges  ? — A  non- 
collegiate  professoriate,  that  is  a  strong  part  of  the 
scheme. 

2455.  Then  how  would  you  provide  for  the  labora- 
tory question  which  would  entail  an  enormous  expense 
and  a  whole  system  of  new  laboratories  ?  —  I  do  not 
think  that  would  necessarily  be  the  case  ;  take,  for 
instance,  the  two  colleges,  University  College  and 
King's  College,  to  make  our  example  a  concrete  one; 
the  laboratories  of  University  College  might  be  used 
for  educational  pass  purposes  and  the  laboratories  of 
King's  College  also  for  educational  pass  purposes.  But 
at  University  College  they  might  take  certain  portions 
of  higher  science  and  at  King's  College  they  might  take 
up  other  portions  of  higher  science,  to  restrict  myself  to 
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higher  scientific  matters.  I  think  in  that  way  the 
necessity  for  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  provid- 
ing east,  west,  south,  and  north,  complete  laboratories 
would  be  unnecessary. 

2456.  Did  I  not  understand  also  that  you  contemplated 
also  absorbing  and  using  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
and  the  college   at  South  Kensington  for  the  same 

purpose  ?  Yes,  if  that  can  be  done  that  is  contemplated. 

Of  course  the  City  Guilds  being  on  lines  of  its  own 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  being  a  Government 
Department  I  do  not  think  that  complete  absorption 
•would  be  possible,  but  I  think  sufficient  absorption  for 
University  purposes. 

2457.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  vou 
can  have  a  partial  absorption,  I  can  understand  complete 
but  not  partial  absorption  ?— Take  South  Kensington, 
for  instance,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  at  South  Kensing- 
ton is  in  examinations  for  giving  certificates  to  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  I  do  not  think  we  should  take 
that  away. 

2458.  You  would  let  that  alone  ?— Yes,  I  should  let 
that  alone. 

2459.  Still  you  would  want  to  use  their  laboratories 
and  museum,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  appliances? — Of 
those  who  go  to  laboratory  work  of  a  very  elementary 
character  I  fear  very  few  would  come  to  the  University 
at  all.    I  do  not  know  that  we  should  use  

2460.  Do  you  mean  that  the  University  would  not 
want  extensive  laboratories  to  be  provided  somehow  or 
other  ?— The  Government  have  already  agreed  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  set  of  laboratories  for  South  Kensington ; 
they  have  not  enough  for  their  present  purposes.  I 
think  the  laboratories  that  would  be  established,  the 
laboratories  that  exist  in  the  City  Guilds  at  Finsbury, 
the  laboratories  that  exist  at  University  College  and 
King's  College,  and  one  or  two  other  laboratories 
at  the  Chemical  societies,  and  other  places,  would  be 
enough  for  the  present.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
would  be  a  tolerably  fair  outfit  to  start  with.  It  is  a 
matter  of  organisation  rather  than  anything  else. 

2461.  Then  you  would  propose  to  lay  your  hands 
upon  various  properties,  so  far  as  this  can  to  be  done, 
and  utilise  them  for  this  non-collegiate  professoriate 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  ? — Yes. 

2462.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  presume  you  are  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  ?— No,  I  am 
only  a  servant  of  the  Senate. 

2463.  Is  it  your  opinion  from  what  you  know  that  the 
general  outlines  of  the  scheme  you  have  suggested  to- 
day would  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  has  already  considered  this 
matter  ? — I  think  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  profes- 
sorial element  of  the  Senate. 

2464.  To  that  body  which  drew  up  the  charter  which 
was  before  Convocation  previously  ?— Yes.  Three  of 
the  members  who  signed  this  proposal  of  the  profes- 
sorial University  are  members  of  the  Senate.  Of  course 
I  cannot  bind  them  by  an  assertion  of  my  own,  but  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  professorial 
members  of  the  Senate  would  accept  most  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  proposals  contained  in  that  paper. 

2465.  Then  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  non- 
professorial  members?  Take  Lord  Justice  Fry,  for 
instance,  and  the  party  which  ho  represents  ?—  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  have  an  open  mmd  on  the 
subject. 

2466.  You  think  there  would  be  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  if  the  Commission,  were  to  form  an  opinion 
favourable  to  a  large  scheme  of  that  kind  for  forming 
one  great  University,  to  combine  teaching  and  examin- 
ing functions,  and  to  absorb,  as  you  put  it,  all  the  best 
teaching  in  London,  the  Senate  would  support  such  a 

proposal  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Senate  would 

support  such  a  proposal. 

2467.  Then  the  opposition,  so  far  as  the  University  of 
London  is  concerned,  which  is  to  be  apprehended  is 
the  opposition  of  Convocation  ?— It  is  the  opposition  of 
Convocation,  but  I  do  not  know  that  one  would  have 
any  right  to  say  that  even  Convocation  would  oppose 
that  scheme.  1  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
would,  except  the  one  ground  which  I  have  specially 
pointed  out,  there  not  being  sufficient  representation  of 
Convocation. 

2468.  But  your  view  on  the  whole,  I  understand,  is 
that  rather  than  extend  the  power  of  Convocation  in 
remodelling  the  University  of  London  your  desire  would 
be  rather  to  curtail  those  powers  ? — Yes. 


2469.  On  the  ground  that  Convocation  is  a  very  large  j?  y  Dickini 
fluctuating  body,  that  its  members  cannot  attend,  and  • '  jyj  j$ 
that  probably  they  would  only  express  an  opinion  upon  B.Sc.  "' 

any  subject  upon  which  they  are  whipped  up  for  some   

special  party  motive  ? — Just  so.  ig  June  1892. 

2470.  In  fact  you  have  very  little  respect  for  the   

opinion  of  Convocation  exercised  as  it  now  is  ? — Exercised 

as  it  now  is  :  I  should  like  that  modification  introduced. 

2471.  But  would  your  objection  extend,  as  I  also 
understood  it  would  from  what  you  said,  to  an  increase 
of  the  mere  representation  upon  the  Senate? — They 
might  come  in  under  the  Crown  nominees. 

2472.  But  supposing  Convocation  to  be  a  body  which 
has  to  be  dealt  with  and  which  has  to  be  consulted  in 
some  way  or  other,  would  you  see  any  great  objection 
to  allowing  Convocation  to  nominate  a  greater  number 
of  members  of  the  Senate,  a  larger  proportion  than  was 
named  in  Lord  Justice  Fry's  scheme  ? — I  might  not 
object  to  it  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  but  I  should 
object  to  it  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

2473.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  Convocation  has 
really  served  no  useful  function  in  the  government  of 
the  University  ? — I  am  not  able  to  call  to  mind  any 
particular  matter  in  which  tbey  serve  a  useful  function 
except  (and  there  they  certainly  did  serve  a  useful 
function),  in  the  rejection  of  the  senatorial  scheme. 

2474.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not.  thai,  Convocation  has  an 
unlimited  power  of  discussion  on  University  matters?— 
Yes. 

24.75.  It  can  make  representations  to  the  Senate 
which  the  Senate  is  not  bound  to  return  any  answer  to 
or  to  pay  any  consideration  to  ;  it  is  not  bound  by  its 
constitution? — I  should  think  the  Senate  is  bound  to 
consider  whatever  representations  Convocation  makes, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
does  consider  whatever  representations  Convocation 
makes. 

2476.  Is  it  definitely  entitled  by  its  Charter  to  make 
representations  to  the  Senate  in  the  way  in  which  the 
general  councils  of  the  Scotch  Universities  are  ? — No.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  by  its  Charter  :  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Anstie  will  be  able  to  assist  me  on  that 
point,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  is  any 
special  power  given  to  Convocation  in  the  Charter  at 
all  except  the  power  of  vetoing  the  acts  of  the 
Senate  having  reference  to  any  re-organisation  of  the 
University. 

(Mr.  Anstic.)  It  has  power  to  discuss  and  declare  its 
opinion  on  matters  relating  to  the  University. 

2477.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  But  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  such  power  you  do  not  desire  to  give  it  them  ? — 
I  do  not  desire  to  take  the  power  away  from  them  in 
the  least. 

2478.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  power  of  discussing, 
but  not  a  formal  right  of  making  any  representation  ? — 
If  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  that  express  right  I 
should  not  object  to  give  them  that  express  right. 

2479.  The  difference  would  be  this.  In  the  Scotch 
Universities  the  General  Council  has  the  power  of 
maidng  a  representation.  That  implies  that  the  govern^ 
ing  body  o  which  it  is  made  must  consider  it  and  must 
return  a  final  answer  to  it,  which  of  course,  gives  the 
deliberations  of  the  body  greater  weight  than  if  they 
were  merely  discussions.  You  would  have  no  objection 
to  that  ?— I  should  have  no  objection  to  that  whatever, 
Only  in  the  Scotch  Universities  would  that  power 
extend  to  an  unrepresentative  meeting  of  Convocation 
such  as  we,  from  the  physical  necessities  of  the  case, 
have  in  our  University.  Our  3,000  members  of  Convo- 
cation are  scattered  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
some  50  or  60  meet  in  Burlington  Gardens  occasionally 
and  pass  resolutions  and  so  on.  Would  they  be  obliged 
to  pay*attention  to  resolutions  of  that  kind  as  well  as 
to  resolutions  which  really  were  of  a  representative 
character  ? 

2480.  No,  certainly  not.  Under  the  constitution  as 
formerly  existing  they  could  only  meet  twice  a  year, 
and  they  had  no  power  of  adjournment.  But,  by  the 
new  Act  of  Parliament  the  General  Councils,  whose 
power  has  been  considerably  extended,  are  given  the 
power  of  adjourning  and  holding  special  meetings 
upon  certain'  conditions,  to  which  special  meetings 
all  the  powers  attach,  which  at  present  attach  to  the 
statutory  half-yearly  meetings.  You  would  have  no 
objection  to  powers  of  discussion  and  representation  of 
that  kind,  if  that  would  serve  to  conciliate  Convocation  ? 
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F  V  Dictum,  —No,  I  should  like  it  quite  independently  of  any  desire 
Lio..  M.B., '  to  conciliate  Convocation.    I  should  very  much  like  to 
B.Sc.    '    see  Convocation  put  under  such  a  rule  instead  of  the 

 .        small  irregular  and  unauthoritative  meetings  which  now 

16  June  1892.   take  place. 

2481.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  various  occasions  Con- 
vocation has  discussed,  and  usefully  discussed,  possible 
improvements  in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Uni- 
versity ?— I  should  be  very  loth  to  say  that  discussions 
•were  useless,  but,  with  the' exception,  perhaps,  of  some 
alterations  that  were  made  in  the  matriculation  some- 
time ago,  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  call  to  mind 
any  very  substantial  results. 

2482.  Can  you  call  to  mind  any  large  question  which 
was  first  taken  up  by  Convocation  and  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  which  ultimately  did  meet 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  was  passed  into 
law  ?— Is  that  within  the  last  10  years  ? 

2483.  It  is  within  the  last  10  years,  I  think.  Is  not 
that  the  case  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  graduation  ?— I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  part  of  it. 

2484.  You  cannot  say  that  it  was  not  the  case  that  the 
proposal  to  admit  women  first  came  up  in  Convocation, 
was  approved  by  divers  Convocation  meetings,  and 
ultimately  pressed  upon  the  Senate  and  accepted  by 
the  Senate  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

2485.  Did  not  something  of  the  same  kind  occur  in 
the  matter  of  compulsory  Greek  ?  I  do  not  say  that  I 
regard  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek  as  an  improve- 
ment but  was  it  not  the  case  that  the  question  of 
compulsory  Greek  was  first  mooted  and  ventilated  in 
Convocation,  pressed  upon  Convocation,  and  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  Senate  ? — I  cannot  say  that  either. 

2486.  Nor  can  you  speak  with  regard  to  any  other 
question  ?--I  cannot  at  this  moment.  I  should  have  to 
refresh  my  memory  in  order  to  do  justice  to  that. 

2487.  Supposing  we  were  to  assume  that  that  were 
the  case  or  might  be  the  case,  would  you  be  prepared  to 
say  that  it  would  be  a  useful  function  for  the  general 
body  of  graduates  to  discharge,  to  ventilate  proposals 
which  are  not  perhaps  quite  ripe  for  discussion,  and 
to  put  them  before  the  Senate  in  order  that  they 
might  be  acted  upon  and  brought  into  practice  if 
approved  of  ? — I  do  not  myself  see  the  necessity  for  any 
such  action  of  Convocation  in  a  University  where  the 
Faculties  are  sufficiently  represented.  I  think  questions 
of  that  kind  w  ould  be  better  discussed,  and  discussed 
with  more  knowledge  and  more  authority  and  with 
more  fruitful  results  by  the  Faculties. 

2488.  But  are  there  not  certain  popular  questions 
which  a  professor  would  be  rather  inclined  to  shirk, 
which  academic  opinion,  by  itself,  might  not  desire  not 
to  raise  and  yet  on  which  it  might  be  desirable  that 
the  University  should  have  the  means  of  expressing 
an  opinion  through  some  popular  body  like  Con- 
vocation? Questions  of  that  kind  would  not  be  raised 
perhaps  so  readily  by  a  strictly  academical  body.  Sup- 
posing those  two  cases  I  have  mentioned  turn  out 
to  be  as  stated,  would  you  not  say  that  Convocation 
had  performed  a  useful  function  in  at  any  rate 
causing  questions  of  that  magnitude  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  Senate?— Yes,  but  if  at  the  time 
when  Convocation  considered  those  questions  there  had 
been  in  existence  a  proper  set  of  Faculties  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  professors,  teachers,  lecturers,  and  so 
on,  attached  to  those  Faculties,  I  do  not  say  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  but  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  Con- 
vocation. 

2489.  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  some  kind 
of  popular  body  to  let  in  public  opinion,  apart  alto- 
gether from  professors  or  the  direct  managers  of 
Institution.  Is  there  not  an  educational  opinion  which 
arises  from  time  to  time  in  the  public  mind  on  ques- 
tions which  deserve  consideration  by  a  body  Avhich  is 
national,  and  which  attends  to  the  higher  educational 
wants  of  the  whole  nation  ?— If  a  feeling  of  that  kind 
can  only  be  sufficiently  and  properly  discussed  m  Con- 
vocation, then  I  think  Convocation  would  subserve  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  University.  But 
I  think  they  would  be  adequately  and  even  better 
discussed  without  Convocation  if  we  had  a  proper  suit, 
so  to  speak,  of  Faculties. 

i!490.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  powers  which 
Convocation  have  at  Oxford,  or  the  analogous  body  of 
Cambridge  ? — No. 


2491.  You  would  not  care  for  a  body  of  that  kind, 
which  acts  rather  as  an  obstruction  than  as  a  help  to 
movements  ? — No. 

2492.  Which  is  a  retarding  body  rather  than  a  pro- 
gressing body.  My  question  is,  if  you  had  a  popular 
body,  not  of  an  obstructive  kind,  but  of  a  kind  to  let  in 
daylight — would  you  care  for  a  body  of  that  kind  ? — If 
you  could  be  sure  that  those  who  would  have  the  power 
of  expressing  opinions  upon  those  points  in  an  in- 
fluential manner  would  always  take  up  a  progressive  or 
liberal  view  I  should  say  ? — Yes,  but  they  might  not 
always  do  that. 

2493.  You  do  not  think  Convocation,  as  now  existing, 
is  that  kind  of  body  ?— Convocation  as  now  existing  is 
not  the  body  which  could  do  that. 

2494.  It  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  exercise  that 
judgment  in  the  kind  of  way  which  you  say  might  be 
desirable  ? — I  think  it  might  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  Convocation  is  so  scattered  that  you  cannot  bring  it 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  of 
any  question,  and  come  to  a  reasoned  judgment  upon 
that  question. 

2495.  Supposing,  then,  it  were  desirable  to  extract  the 
opinion  of  Convocation  in  a  better  way,  can  you  suggest 
any  other  way  in  which  their  opinion  or  their  knowledge 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  University  ? — Yes,  I 
think  the  mode  you  have  already  suggested.  That 
would  appear  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities of  having  a  certain  number  of  fixed  meetings 
twice  or  three  times  a  year  ;  if  necessary,  oftener  ;  but 
if  you  had  them  oftener  you  would  not  get  much 
attendance.  Say  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  a  year 
there  were  special  meetings  for  which  agenda  should  be 
prepared,  matters  debated,  and  the  results  of  the 
debates  formally  transmitted  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  University,  and  properly  considered  and  dealt  with, 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  useful  and  proper  function 
for  Convocation. 

2496.  You  would  not  wish  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  representatives  on  the  Senate  with  a  view  to  meet 
that  want  ? — No,  I  think  they  should  have  a  spokesman 
on  the  Senate — somebody  to  represent  them  —  but  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  add  to  their  representatives. 

2497.  The  difficulty  about  Convocation  is  that  a  few 
speak  for  the  whole  number  ? — A  few  speak  for  the 
whole  number. 

2498.  And  those  few  are  on  the  spot? — Yes,  those 
few  are  on  the  spot. 

2499.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  as  a  possibility 
that  there  might  be  a  body  specially  chosen  by  Convo- 
cation with  some  definite  powers,  with  a  view  to  express- 
ing the  views  of  Convocation  in  a  more  steady  and 
permanent  way  than  can  be  done  at  general  meetings  ? 
— They  have  that  in  the  shape  of  an  Annual  Committee. 

2500.  That  Annual  Committee  has  no  functions.  It 
merely  exists  from  one  half-yearly  meeting  to  another? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  very  special  functions. 

2501.  Would  not  the  steam  of  Convocation  be  let  off 
if  it  had  a  representative  body  through  which  its  opinions 
might  be  brought  in  a  less  fluctuating  way  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  if  a  possible  scheme  could  be 
devised  of  having  a  true  representative  election  of  that 
character.  I  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
devising  a  scheme  to  bring  about  election  in  a  proper 
way,  so  that  the  members  of  Convocation  who  would 
have  the  vote,  would  know  what  it  was  they  were  voting 
upon,  or  in  respect  of  what  particular  qualification  or  of 
the  particular  man  who  had  put  up  for  membership  of 
the  body.  Nearly  all  my  objection  to  Convocation  and 
their  influence  in  University  affairs,  lies  in  what  I  call 
the  material  difficulties  of  the  situation,  that  it  practically, 
so  to  speak,  concentrates  the  whole  power  of  the  3,000 
odd  graduates  in  Convocation  in  the  50  or  60  persons 
who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  education  and  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  are  animated  by  the  best  intentions  who 
happen  to  reside  in  London. 

2501a.  That  could  hardly  conciliate  the  two  bodies. 
They  would  naturally  desire  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. Could  you  not  see  a  way  to  embodying  the 
powers  of  the  Convocation  in  a  small  body  elected  by 
the  whole  which  would  have  a  somewhat  permanent  and 
responsible  character,  and  therefore  be  able  to  repre- 
sent a  continuous  policy  or  stream  of  opinion  ? — Yes, 
I  should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  that,  Of  course,  I 
am  only  speaking  for  myself.  I  do  not  think  that 
question  was  put  to  Professor  Carey  Foster  or  to 
Professor  Weldon.    I  am  sorry  it  was  not.    I  should 
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think  it  is  a  very  valuable  suggestion  and  I  shall  mention 
it  to  those  who  are  acting  with  me. 

2502.  The  main  reason  for  which  Convocation  rejected 
the  proposal  was  the  fear  that  the  degrees  would  be 
lowered  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2503.  Is  there  any  other  reason  that  you  could  name  ? 

 I  think  they  objected  also,  and  in  a  subordinate  way, 

to  the  delegation  by  the  Senate  of  a  great  deal  of  its 
power  relating  to  the  examinations,  including  degree 
examinations  to  the  two  colleges. 

2504.  Was  it  a  land  of  jealousy  that  the  two  colleges 
were  getting  too  much  ? — Yes,  that  the  colleges  would 
be  practically  the  masters  of  the  situation.  In  fact,  in 
a  very  short  time  they  would  have  absorbed  the  whole 
of  the  University  into  their  own  body,  in  my  opinion. 

2505.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  past  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between 
Convocation  and  the  Senate? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  personally  aware  of  anything  more  than 
the  kind  of  friction  that  I  suppose  always  goes  on 
between  a  body  that  can  only  recommend  and  cannot 
act,  and  a  body  that  has  to  act ;  because  a  body 
that  recommends  and  does  not  act  makes  all  sorts  of 
recommendations  for  which  it  incurs  no  responsibility, 
but  a  body  which  has  to  act  of  course  has  to  consider 
the  responsibility  attached  to  action,  and  there  would  be 
some  sort  of  natural  friction  in  that  the  body  which  has 
no  responsibility  always  wants  more  than  the  body 
which  has  responsibility  is  willing  to  do.  Something 
of  that  kind  always  has  existed,  and  always  must  exist,  I 
think. 

2506.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  the  case  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  scheme  having  been  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
was  pretty  sure  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  oppo- 
sition ? — I  can  hardly  think  that,  because  the  scheme 
was  accejjted  by  a  committee  of  Convocation  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

2507.  But  Convocation  as  a  whole  ? — They  brought 
up  a  great  number  of  men  who  voted  against  it,  but 
they  had  previously,  by  a  special  committee,  chosen  ad 
hoc  accepted  that  very  scheme. 

2508.  But  the  feeling  towards  the  Senate  is  such,  is  it 
not,  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  get  the 
Convocation  to  oppose  a  scheme  recommended  by  the 
Senate  ?  Cceteris  paribus,  a  scheme  of  the  Senate  would 
be  likely  to  be  rejected  by  Convocation  ? — I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that. 

2509.  You  think  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  ? — I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  foundation  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  foundation  in  fact. 

2510.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  Convocation 
that  the  Senate  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  body  slow  to 
move  ? — That  feeling  may  exist  in  Convocation,  I  myself 
am  not  personally  cognisant  of  it.  I  often  meet  members 
myself  and  talk  with  them,  and  I  have  not  heard  that 
opinion  expressed  by  more  than  a  few. 

2511.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  members  of  the 
Senate  sit  there  for  life  ? — Yes. 

2512.  And  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  new 
scheme  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  reconstitute  the 
Senate,  future  members  of  the  Senate  were  to  keep  their 
office  only  for  a  short  time,  but  all  existing  members  of 
the  Senate  were  to  be  life  members  ? — -Yes,  that  was 
proposed. 

2513.  And  the  mere  passing  of  that  by  the  Senate  is 
a  proof  that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
itself  that  the  places  in  the  Senate  should  not  be  life 
places  ? — That  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
no  doubt. 

2514.  And  that,  of  course,  forms  part  of  your  scheme  ? 
— That  is  part  of  my  scheme. 

2515.  According  to  your  scheme  would  there  be  no  life- 
places  on  the  Senate  at  all  ?  Would  they  be  all  liable 
to  election  and  re-election  ? — I  should  not  object  to  a 
certain  number  of  life  members  being  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

2516.  A  small  proportion  ? — A  small  proportion. 

2517.  But  the  main  body  of  representatives,  the 
representatives  of  the  teaching  staff  and  so  on,  should 
all  be  terminable  appointments  ? — Yes. 

2518.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Convocation  or  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  that  the  Senate  keeps  them  at  arms'  length  in  the 
discussion  of  University  questions  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  of  that  kind.    I  think  all  the  feeling 
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there  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  that  I  myself  F.  V.  Dickinst 

have,  and  that  everybody  must  have,  is  that  you  cannot  Esq.,  M  B., 

treat  with  these  50  or  60  Londoners  as  if  they  repre-  B.Sc. 
sented  the  whole  of  Convocation. 

2519.  Now  as  to  the  process  which  that  Bishop  Barry 
spoke  of  as  the  destruction  of  the  colleges. 

[Bishop  Barry.)  I  said  absorption. 

2520.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  think  your  Lordship  used 
the  word  "destruction"  first,  and  then  it  passed  into 
"  absorption."  Your  scheme  would  not  amount,  would 
it,  to  the  annihilation  or  effacement  of  the  colleges  ?  I 
apprehend  that  your  scheme  would  give  the  colleges 
a  higher  position  in  the  new  teaching  I  University,  and  a 
more  important  function  than  the  one  they  now  dis- 
charge ? — Yes. 

2521.  In  fact  it  would  be  the  raising  of  a  college  with 
no  University  standing  into  being  a  dominant  part  of 
a  great  and  extending  new  University  ?— This  University 
would  consist  mainly  of  the  professorial  representatives 
and  of  the  professors  of  University  and  King's  Colleges. 

2522.  Must  we  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
teaching  staff  in  these  colleges  and  the  governing  bodies 
of  these  colleges  ? — Yes. 

2523.  I  understand  that  by  your  scheme  you  would 
give  both  a  representation  on  the  Senate  ? — My  original 
scheme  would  have  done  so,  because  at  that  time,  and 
even  still  to  a  large  extent  I  am  afraid,  the  more  perfect 
absorption  that  I  should  prefer  was  not  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle  I 
should  prefer  to  have  no  collegiate  representatives,  as 
such,  on  the  Senate  at  all.  There  would  not  be  any 
college  to  represent  if  there  were  perfect  absorption. 

2524.  The  collegiate  representation  is  a  concession  to 
the  desire  of  those  bodies  to  continue  their  existence  ? — 
So  far  as  I  retain  that  in  my  scheme  it  is  rather  a  con- 
fession of  the  weakness  of  my  own  case,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  possibility. 

2525.  According  to  your  scheme  are  those  bodies  to 
continue  to  exist  permanently  and  to  be  recruited  per- 
manently for  the  purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  of 
sending  representatives  to  the  Senate  ? — ?.ly  idea  is  that 
there  should  be  absorption  of  the  colleges  and  therefore 
not  a  continuance,  except  for  the  purpose  of  any  special 
trust  or  trust  fund. 

2526.  Your  Seuate  is  made  up  of  three  portions,  of 
which  one  portion  comes  from  the  governing  body  of  the 
colleges,  as  I  understand.  Is  that  to  be  permanently 
maintained  ? — This  was  drawn  up  when  the  question  of 
the  Gresham  University  was  under  discussion.  It  was 
drawn  tip  before  the  Professorial  Association  was 
formed  and  before  I  became  a  member.  I  have  so  far 
qualified  what  I  mentioned  here  by  admitting  the 
principle  of  absorption.  My  only  doubt  is  as  to  its 
practical  possibility. 

2527.  Then  are  there  to  be  no  representatives  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  those  colleges  in  your  Senate  as 
you  now  propose  it  ? — No. 


2528.  They  disappear  ?  —  They  disappear, 
would  have  no  ratio  existendi. 


They 


2529.  They  would  have  no  kind  of  government  over 
the  colleges  which  they  represent  ? — They  would 
have  no  kind  of  government  over  the  colleges  which 
they  now  rejjresent,  which  then  would  not  exist. 

2530.  Would  they  continue  to  exist  at  all  P — No,  the 
colleges  wouid  not  continue  to  exist  at  all  except  for 
some  special  purposes. 

2531.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  in  order  to  smooth 
matters  at  the  beginning,  to  give  the  Councils  of  those 
colleges  a  share  of  representation  which  would  die  out 
gradually  ? — As  a  transitional  measure  ? 

2532.  Yes  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  room  for  that  under 
the  Crown  nominees. 

2533.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  be  offering  advan- 
tages to  University  College  and  to  King's  College  which 
in  their  own  interests  they  might  be  williDg  to  accept  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  certainly  think  so  as  a  transitional 
measure,  I  thought,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  members- 
thought,  that  under  a  provision  recommending  that  a 
certain  number  of  Crown  nominees  should  be  appointed 
the  Crown  would  take  care  that  any  continuing  interest 
would  be  provided  for  and  safe-guarded  by  providing 
members  for  that  purpose  who,  of  course,  would  be 
taken  from  the  governing  bodies. 

2534-5.  You  spoke  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  and 
the  Medical  Schools.    Are  you  prepared  to  admit  other 
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P.  V.  Dickins,  colleges  to  similar  privileges  ?— Yes,  any  college  which 
Esq.,  M.B.,     can  show  it  is  by  its  equipment  of  professors  or  teachers 
B.Sc.         or  laboratory  accommodation  so  far  as  matters  of  science 

  are  concerned  of  a  certain  academic  rank  which  would 

16  June  1892.    have  t0  be  determined  by  the  Senate  of  the  new 
University. 

2536.  "Would  you  give  such  a  college  representation 
upon  the  Senate? — No,  not  representation. 

2537.  You  would  not  treat  it  in  the  same  way  that  you 
treat  King's  College  and  University  College  exactly  ?— 
5Tou  mean  as  a  transitional  measure. 

2538.  Yes.  Is  your  proposal,  outside  those  colleges 
which  exist  already  and  have  certain  vested  interests 
only  to  recognise  individual  teachers? — Only  individual 
teachers. 

2539.  Not  the  whole  of  the  colleges  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  ? — No. 

2540.  So  you  would  draw  a  distinction  between  what 
might  be  called  constituent  colleges  and  institutions 
whose  teachers  were  recognised  ? — There  would  be  no 
constituent  colleges  strictly  speaking.  There  would  only 
be  the  colleges  which  would  fuse  themselves. 

2541.  But  if  you  recognise  the  teachers  of  those 
associated  bodies  as  professors  they  would  come  into  the 
Faculty  with  precisely  the  same  powers  and  privileges 
as  the  professors  of  University  and  King's  Colleges  ? — It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  rank  of  the  associated 
institutions.  I  could  not  say  beforehand.  It  would 
have  to  be  determined  in  each  special  case. 

2542.  At  any  rate  you  provide  a  mode  of  extending  the 
privileges  ? — Yes. 

2543.  You  do  not  recognise  medical  schools  at  all 
as  schools,  as  institutions,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
in  your  scheme  with  the  governing  bodies  of  those 
institutions,  but  you  take  the  teachers  in  all  the 
medical  schools  ? — Yes. 

2544.  You  take  their  teachers  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  Faculty  of  Science  if  they  should  continue 
to  give  science  teaching,  which  you  hope  they  will  not 
do  ? — Yes. 

2545.  So  that  the  professors  of  those  colleges  would 
be  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  professors  of 
King's  College  or  University  College  in  their  respective 
Faculties  ? — Yes. 

2546.  But  having  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
medical  teachers  than  arts  teachers,  their  representation 
would  be  smaller  ? — Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

2547.  Then  you  go  upon  the  general  principle 
advocated  by  Professor  Weldon  yesterday  that  the 
Faculties  should  be  more  or  less  equal  ? — Yes. 

2548.  You  wish  to  see  the  representation  on  the 
Senate  of  each  Faculty  commensurate  with  that  of  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

2549.  So  there  would  be  no  distinction  of  treatment  ? 
— No  difference  of  treatment  whatever. 

2550.  And  the  relation  of  the  governing  bodies  to  the 
medical  schools,  which  are,  I  suppose  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  hospitals,  would  cause  no  difficulty  to  the 
plan  ? — It  would  cause  a  less  difficulty  ;  practically 
speaking  the  governing  bodies  of  the  medical  schools 
are  the  professors  and  teachers.  The  governing  bodies, 
I  think,  consist  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  aDd  of  the  physicians  attached 
to  the  hospital. 

2551.  Who  appoint  the  teachers? — The  teachers  are 
appointed  by  a  kind  of  committee. 

2552.  A  committee  composed  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

2553.  Has  that  committee  more  than  the  power  of 
recommendation  ? — I  think  it  makes  the  appointments. 
The  hospital  does  not  make  the  appointments. 

2554.  Can  a  teacher  be  dismissed,  or  does  he  hold  his 
position  for  life  ?— I  think  he  can,  it  is  not  in  a  very 
fixed  sort  of  way  or  in  a  very  precise  sort  of  manner. 

2555.  Is  it  the  position  we  call  in  Scotland  ad  viiam 
aut  culpam  ?  —Yes,  I  think  so,  the  fact  of  his  being  so 
dismissed  would  at  once  remove  him  from  the  medical 
professorship  of  the  University. 

2556.  Would  you  consider  it  a  reasonable  thing  that 
he  should  be  capable  of  being  dismissed  by  a  governing 
body  independent  of  the  University  altogether  ? — I  think 
it  is  an  anomaly,  and  I  think  the  Senate  of  the  new 
University  would  have  to  consider  it  in  drawing  up  the 
regulations. 


2557.  That  would  have  to  be  provided  for? — That 
would  be  an  undesirable  anomaly  certainly. 

2558.  Now  there  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  what  Bishop  Barry  asked  just  now  about 
one  third  of  the  total  number  of  students  in  Germany 
taking  a  degree.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  necessa- 
rily look  upon  it  as  an  evil  thing  in  connection  with 
the  University  that  one  third  of  the  total  number  of 
students,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the  total  number  of 
students,  should  take  the  degree.  Is  it  necessarily  an 
evil  thing  and  contrary  to  the  notion  of  a  University 
that  people  should  go  there  to  study  aud  not  go  simply 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  a  market- 
able qualification  in  the  shape  of  a  degree? — What  I 
should  say  about  that  is  this,  that  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  (supposiug  those  figures  to  be  accurate  or  nearly 
accurate)  who  did  not  take  a  degree  would  have  nothing 
beyond  the  bare  fact  of  having  resided  at  a  University  a 
certain  time  to  carry  away  with  them. 

2559.  Did  not  you  contemplate  that  this  University 
should  meet  the  wants  of  the  young  men  of  London — a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  London 
than  now  go  in  for  a  University  course  ? — I  think  so. 

25C0.  And  do  you  uot  think  that  it  would  be  well  to 
encourage  in  London  the  plan  which  has  been  hitherto 
pursued  to  a  large  extent  in  Scotland,  by  which  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  are  going  into  business  ulti- 
mately and  who  have  not  time  to  go  in  for  a  four  years' 
course  of  study  attend  a  certain  number  of  classes 
with  a  view  to  culture  only  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  features  of  the  Scotch  University  system. 

2561.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  classes  at  the 
Scotch  Universities  are  largely  composed  of  young  meu 
actually  in  business  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

2562.  Sometimes  we  surprise  our  southern  friends  by 
telling  them  that  we  lecture  as  early  as  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  as  late  as  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
reason  of  that  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  young  men  who 
devote  a  portion  of  their  day  to  attending  University 
classes  before  or  after  their  business  hours  ?— Yes. 

2563.  Would  it  not  be  an  impossible  thing  for  many 
of  such  students  to  go  through  a  complete  University 
course  ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible. 

2564.  Some  of  them  might  not  have  received  the 
education  required  to  pass  a  matriculation  examina- 
tion ? — Possibly. 

2565.  Therefore  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  deemed  a 
stigma  on  a  University  that  only  one  third  of  its 
students  are  able  to  take  a  degree  ? — I  did  not  mention 
it  as  a  stigma.    I  simply  mentioned  it  is  a  fact. 

2566.  And  it  would  be  rather  a  thing  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  to  aim  at  to  attract  young  men  to 
attend  classes  who  could  not  find  time  for  a  complete 
course  ? — Yes. 

2567.  We  actually  find  that  the  marketable  quality  of 
the  degree  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  an  injury  to 
teaching.  Students  are  tempted  to  cut  the  teaching 
provided  in  order  to  cram  up  the  books  which  have  been 
prescribed  for  examination.  Therefore  I  ask  would  you 
not  consider  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  Univer- 
sity class  is  a  more  valuable  thing  than  a  certificate 
that  he  has  been  able  to  pass  an  examination? — Under 
such  conditions  I  should  be  of  your  opinion,  certainly, 
but  I  may  mention  that  at  the  University  of  London 
we  have  a  great  namber  of  men  who  do  not  go  beyond 
matriculation. 

2568.  I  think  that  is  the  case  at  King's  College. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  men  there  who  do  not  go 
forward  to  take  a  degree  ?— A  great  many  at  the 
existing  University  of  London  do  not  go  for  the  degree. 
They  do  not  go  beyond  matriculation.  They  get  cer- 
tificates and  use  these  certificates  as  a  kind  of  degree 
in  fact. 

2569.  You  might  institute  what  we  call  departmental 
certificates,  attesting  that  a  student  had  passed  part  of 
the  degree  course,  in  one  or  more  subjects  ? — As  a  matter 
of  principle  I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  that  plan 
being  adopted. 

2570.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  considered  at  present 
as  a  grievance  of  King's  College  and  University  College 
that  a  great  many  of  their  students  cannot  get  a  degree. 
That  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  this  new  University 
of  London  is  desired  ? — I  should  think  one  may  make  a 
distinction  between  the  permanent  students  and  occa- 
sional students.  I  should  fancy  that  there  are  very  few 
of  the  permanent  students  at  King's  College  or  Univer- 
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sity  College,  that  would  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
aet  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  even  as  it 
now  exists. 

2571.  At  any  rate  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  cut  off 
altogether  that  class  of  partial  students  ? — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  cut  it  off  altogether.  I  am  desirous,  and  I 
thhit  all  the  members  of  the  Professorial  Association 
are  desirous,  that  they  should  have  that  opportunity, 
and  in  their  scheme  there  are  certain  special  provisions 
for  that  purpose. 

2572.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  First  with  regard  to 
Convocation.  You  speak  of  it  as  a  very  large  and 
heterogeneous  body  ? — Yes. 

2573.  I  suppose  one  objection  to  it  is  that  it  enables 
persons  who  have  any  particular  views  to  whip  up,  as  it 
is  called,  members  having  the  same  views,  and  so  carry 
them  in  Convocation  ?— Yes,  it  is  quite  easy  for  that  to 
be  done. 

2574.  That  is  an  important  and  serious  objection  to 
the  working  of  Convocation  at  present  ? — I  should  say 
that  it  would  be. 

2575.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  Convoca- 
tion having  the  power  to  make  representations  to  the 
Senate  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  ? — I  have  no 
objection  to  that  being  done,  but  I  should  much  prefer 
it  being  done  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Professor  Earn- 
say,  at  meetings  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

2576.  Your  objection  to  Convocation  is  that  it  is 
rather  as  an  obstructive  agency  ? — As  far  as  its  powers 
are  concerned  I  am  opposed  to  a  power  which  could  be 
used  for  merely  obstructive  purposes. 

2577.  And  especially  forasmuch  as  the  veto  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  veto  of  a  very  few  individuals  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2578.  I  think  in  the  German  Universities  one  point 
which  aroused  your  admiration  was  that  to  a  great  extent 
they  did  not  examine  their  own  students  ? — No,  I  did 
not  mention  that  as  a  point  of  admiration.  I  said  they 
were  admirably  adapted  for  the  advancement  of  science 
as  distinguished  from  education. 

2579.  But  another  point  you  mentioned  incidentally 
was  that  to  a  large  extent  they  do  not  examine  their 
own  students  ? — I  have  some  admiration  for  that,  but  I 
mentioned  it  simply  to  show  that  the  current  idea  of 
Germany  that  professors  do  examine  their  own  pupils  is 
to  be  taken  with  certain  explanations. 

2580.  And  your  own  feeling  is  an  objection  to  teachers 
examining  their  own  students  ? — Personally  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  system  of  examination  by  means  of  the 
individual  teacher. 

2581 .  "What  do  you  feel  to  be  the  objections  ? — It  is  a 
matter,  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent  of  personal  feeling. 
I  myself  should  not  care  to  do  it  if  I  were  the  professor. 
I  would  rather  my  students  were  examined  by  someone 
other  than  myself.  I  think  a  more  unbiassed  jiidgment 
would  be  arrived  at,  and,  moreover,  I  should  get,  I 
think,  a  sort  of  assistance  in  my  teaching  in  its  results 
being  assessed,  not  by  myself,  but  by  somebody  else. 

2582.  You  think  the  teaching  would  be  very  much 
improved  by  an  examination  by  someone  else  ? — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  my  opinion. 

2583.  And  I  should  think  every  teacher  would  feel 
the  same.  The  examination  of  students  by  teachers  is 
very  rarely  carried  on  in  England  anywhere,  is  it  ? — As 
far  as  I  know  a  pure  teacher-examiner  system  does  not 
exist  anywhere  ? 

2584.  In  England  ? — I  do  not  think  it  exists  anywhere 
except  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  I  think  they 
have  no  external  examiner. 

2585.  With  regard  to  medical  students,  it  is  rather 
forbidden  than  practised? — It  certainly  is  not  prac- 
tised. 

2586.  Scarcely  at  all  ? — Scarcely  at  all,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

2587.  And  an  alteration  which  would  induce  medical 
students  to  be  examined  by  their  own  teachers  would 
be,  in  your  opinion  distinctly  an  evil  p— I  think,  with 
regard  to  medical  students  it  would  be  quite  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  One  can  easily  understand  a  man  being 
examined  in  medicine  by  a  particular  doctor  having  a 
set  of  medical  theories. 

2588.  Does  not  that  apply  generally  p — I  think  more, 
perhaps,  to  matters  of  medicine  and  surgery  than  to 
other  matters. 


2589.  Your  feeling  decidedly  is,  that  it  would  be  far  F.  V.  Dickins, 
better  for  the  education  of  England  that  there  should  Esq.,  M.B., 
be  one  University  in  London  than  two  ?—  That  is  my  B.Sc. 
strong  feeling.   

2590.  If  there  were  two  one  would  be  regarded  as  16  June  1^92- 
inferior  to  the  other  ? — Just  so. 

2591.  And  would  be  liable,  perhaps,  to  promote  an 
inferior  kind  of  education  ? — That  is  what  I  think. 

2592.  You  see  no  objection  to  this  one  University 
examining  students  from  various  quarters,  whether 
those  students  have  been  educated  in  that  University  or 
not  ? — I  have  turned  over  that  question  a  good  deal  in 
my  mind,  and  I  have  spoken  about  it  to  a  good  many 
persons.  I  have  discussed  it  on  a  variety  of  occasions, 
and  I  have  never  found  any  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulties  other  than  those  ot 
an  administrative  nature. 

2593.  That  a  good  board  could  draw  up  a  syllabus  of 
such  a  kind  as  a  good  examiner  could  well  examine 
upon,  whether  the  students  have  been  his  own  pupils 
or  not  ? — I  think  my  experience  of  the  University  of 
London  is  strongly  in  favour  of  that  position. 

2594.  You  mentioned  a  very  good  instance  in  which 
a  certain  professor  had  drawn  up  a  syllabus  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  you  said  that  the  students  of 
that  professor  did  not  appear  at  any  rate  to  have  any 
advantage  over  other  students.  Though  the  professor 
who  drew  up  the  syllabus  had  taught  the  students  those 
students  had  no  particular  advantage  over  the  other 
students? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  they  had  any 
particular  advantage.  If  they  had  it  must  have  been  of 
a  small  kind,  otherwise  it  would  have  forced  itself  to 
my  notice. 

2595.  Any  statistics  of  that  kind  would  be  important  r 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
any  statistics.  We  do  not  always  know  where  our 
students  come  from.  The  description  they  give  of  them- 
selves on  their  entry  form  is  not  always  complete. 

2596.  You  mention  as  one  good  work  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  that  it  does  not  examine  students  who 
have  not  been  educated  at  that  college  ? — Yes. 

2597.  And  that  is  done,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  Avell 
and  in  an  ixnbiassed  manner  ? — As  far  as  I  know  it  is. 

2598.  "With  regard  to  the  absorption  of  colleges, 
might  not  one  have  a  feeling  that  the  absorption,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  obliteration  of  the  autonomy  of 
colleges  might  be  an  evil.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  there 
should,  in  this  free  country  of  ours,  be  different  educa- 
tional institutions  to  a  great  extent  acting  on  their  own 
independent  courses.  Is  it  not  an  evil  to  throw  all  the 
power  into  one  educational  body  ? — I  am  rather  inclined 
to  the  view  that  there  is  less  evil  in  a  University  which 
absorbs  institutions  than  in  a  University  of  a  federal 
character,  in  which  the  colleges  retain  their  autonomy 
principally  because  of  the,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  uneconomical  nature  of  such  a  position. 

2599.  Is  not  a  little  jealousy  between  colleges  pro- 
ductive of  improvement  all  roixnd  ? — Possibly  it  may  be, 
but  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  there  being  any  jealousy 
that  I  should  object  to  the  collegiate  system  being  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  retained ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  would  be  an  uneconomical  use  of  educational 
resources. 

2600.  Are  not  both  University  College  and  King's 
College,  the  latter  particularly,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  irrespective  of  what  may  be  called  University 
or  strictly  academic  education  ? — Yes. 

2601.  Are  they  not  doing  to  a  large  extent  that  very 
work  which  Professor  Ramsay  has  mentioned  is  done  by 
the  Universities  in  Scotland  ?  They  have  very  large 
classes  of  students  in  London  who  would  not  be  able  to 
go  through  a  University  course.  They  accommodate 
them  by  having  evening  classes  and  morning  classes, 
and  doing  all  that  they  can.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  and 
important  work  of  these  colleges  as  affecting  the  educa- 
tion of  London  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

2602.  If  you  were  to  do  away  with  the  autonomy  of 
those  colleges,  and  throw  their  funds  and  their  powers 
into  one  University,  would  you  not  in  that  respect  be 
doing  serious  injury  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  in  the 
University  that  I  contemplated  that  work  would  be 
continued,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  done  even  better 
than  it  now  is  done. 

2G03.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  that  would  be  P  —"We 
make  special  provision  in  the  professorial  University 
scheme  for  work  of  that  kind  to  be  carried  on  under 
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F.  V.  Dickins,  University  auspices,  and  the  idea  is  that  work  carried 
Esq  ,  M.B., '  on  under 'University  auspices  would  be  more  attractive 
B.Sc.        to  the  students,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  per- 

  haps  of  a  higher  educational  rank  than  work  of  that 

16  June  1892.   kind  carried  on  by  private  institutions. 

  2604.  But  is  it  not  on  the  whole  well  when  bodies 

are  doing  good  recognised  work  to  be  cautious  about 
interfering  with  them  ? — No  doubt. 

2605.  Let  them  have  their  own  individual  way  of 
going  to  work  to  some  extent  ? — No  doubt  one  must  be 
cautious. 

2606.  One  of  the  great  distinctions  between  England 
and  Germany  is  that  English  bodies  are  more  inde- 
pendent ?— That  is  the  distinction  of  this  country,  no 
doubt. 

2607.  With  regard  to  this  new  University,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  based  on  the  University  of  London 
or  any  other,  you  have  spoken  of  its  own  teaching. 
Have  you  provided  any  teaching  for  the  University  of 
London  to  do  itself  ?— No,  of  course  if  the  colleges  were 
absorbed  all  the  work  the  colleges  now  do  would  be 
done  by  the  University  of  London,  including  the  second- 
ary kind  of  educational  work  that  you  are  referring  to, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  that  I 
am  in  favour  of  that  a  University  should  take  under  its 
auspices  and  manage  and  develop  education,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  of  the  type  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity Extension,  by  such  institutions  as  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  the  Working  Men's  College,  and  other 
institutions  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  the  object  I  think  of 
the  promoters  of  that  University  is  that  the  London 
University  should  be  at  the  head  of  all  education 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  superior  to  that 
which  is  merely  given  in  schools. 

2608.  Is  not  there  something  further  wanted,  viz.,  that 
the  University  of  London  should  not  only  be  at  the  head 
of  existing  teaching,  but  that  it  should  be  the  head  and 
source  of  some  higher  teaching  altogether  ? — Yes,  and 
that  also  I  specially  provide  for  by  providing  for  special 
courses  of  lectures  by  experts  in  particular  subjects  of 
a  post-graduate  order. 

2609.  I  mean  that  what  is  really  required  in  England 
is  some  large  laboratories  and  a  higher  system  of  teach- 
ing, some  teaching  which  should  be  above  the  require- 
ments of  an  ordinary  degree,  something  which  should 
advance  the  science  of  England,  and  enable  England  to 
maintain  its  position  with  regard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe ;  that  there  should  be  first  class  laboratories, 
something  beyond  those  which  are  or  could  be  pro- 
duced at  King's  and  University  Colleges,  something 
independent  of  that  entirely.  Would  not  that  be  most 
desirable  and  most  important  for  the  nation  of  England  ? 

 I  think  it  would  be  most  important  that  a  part  of  the 

work  of  the  proposed  University  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  on  all  fours  with  that  done  by  such  a  Univer- 
sity as  the  Johns  Hopkins  in  America. 

2610.  Just  so.  It  is  something  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  examinations  ? — Quite  beyond  that. 

2611.  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  higher  culture 
and  science  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  ?— Yes. 

2612.  That  is  what  is  wanted  really  in  England,  and 
that  would  be  a  most  important  feature  of  this  new 
University  if  it  could  be  arranged  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anything  that  the  members  of  the  London  Pro- 
fessoriate with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  associated 
in  this  matter  have  more  at  heart  than  that. 

2613.  Any  institution  of  that  character  would  neces- 
sitate considerable  funds  to  carry  it  out  ? — Yes. 

2614.  Large  laboratories,  a  good  professoriate,  and  of 
course  very  considerable  funds  ? — That  would  mean  no 
doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

2615.  Have  you  at  all  thought  how  that  money  could 
be  obtained.  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of  that 
view  of  the  University  ? —  I  think  it  might  be  best 
obtained  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington,  not  that 
that  altogether  might  be  the  best  place  for  a  kind  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  to  be  established,  but  becatise 
the  Government  have  there  got  into  such  a  habit  that 
I  think  they  would  probably  be  more  easily  induced  to 
furnish  the  money.  I  have  some  experience  in  that 
direction.    They  describe  it  as  opening  a  new  credit. 

2616.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  founded  by 
an  individual,  and  the  Universities  in  America  are  largely 
contributed  to  by  individuals.  There  are  very  large 
sums  obtained  in  that  way  ?— Yes. 


2617.  And  in  that  way  they  obtain  these  large  Univer- 
sities. In  England  that  is  not  the  habit  and  not  the 
way.  We  cannot  look,  I  am  afraid,  to  private  contri- 
butions for  anything  like  that  amount.  Then  the 
question  is  whether  there  would  be  a  probability  that 
Governmental  assistance  would  be  obtained,  taking  it  to 
be  a  National  question,  whether  the  appropriation  of 
such  a  sum  by  Government  would  not  be  to  the  National 
advantage  ?— I  quite  think  it  would  be,  and  my  own  hope 
is  very  considerable  that  the  Government  could  be  per- 
suaded to  do  something  of  that  kind  if  those  interested 
in  science  and  learning — and  I  look  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  as  quite  as  important  as  the  advance- 
ment of  science — were  united.  If  the  authorities  of  both 
those  divisions  were  to  be  united  on  the  subject  I  am 
certain  that  Government  would  be  compelled  to  do 
something. 

2618.  And  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation 
undoubtedly? — It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  undoubtedly. 

2619.  Because  a  nation's  strength  depends  very  much 
upon  a  nation's  science  ? — Yes. 

2620.  Suppose  anything  of  that  sort  to  be  accom- 
plished, then  the  education  requisite  for  obtaining 
degrees,  I  will  not  call  it  a  lower  kind  of  education,  but 
the  education  requisite  for  obtaining  degrees  might  be 
well  carried  out,  do  you  think,  much  as  it  now  is  in 
the  colleges,  University  College,  King's  College,  and 
the  medical  colleges,  and  other  colleges  which  might 
deserve  and  obtain  recognition  from  this  University  ? — 
I  think  it  might  be  carried  out.  It  is  carried  out  and 
well  carried  out  now,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better 
carried  out  under  such  a  professorial  University  as  we 
contemplate  owing  to  the  greater  concentration  and 
unity  of  professorial  work. 

2621.  Supposing  there  to  be  a  fair  representation  of 
the  professoriate  upon  those  bodies  at  the  University 
would  that  meet  your  views  without  interfering  further 
to  any  great  extent  with  the  autonomy  of  those  several 
bodies.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  serious  thing 
to  abolish  or  absorb  great  institutions  ? — Yes.  I  feel 
that  difficulty. 

2622.  If  there  were  some  way  in  which  we  could  have 
this  higher  teaching  conducted  by  the  University,  and 
have  the  teaching  for  degrees  conducted  in  the  various 
colleges  or  the  various  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  not  simply  King's  and  University  Colleges, 
biit  the  medical  colleges  and  the  various  colleges 
throughout  the  Empire,  would  not  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  meet  your  views  ? — It  would  to  a  considerable 
extent  meet  my  views.  It  would  not  wholly  meet  them, 
but  it  would  meet  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
is  one  point  which  you  have  perhaps  not  thought  of  in 
connexion  with  that,  that  is  if  you  are  to  have  colle- 
giate representatives  as  well  as  professorial  representa- 
tives you  would  have  such  a  very  tin  workable  govern- 
ing  body,  so  bulky,  consisting  of  so  many  members, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view  to  work  it  satisfactorily.  At  least  I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  the  case. 

2623.  You  need  not  have  so  many  from  each  institu- 
tion?— Each  institution  would  probably  like  to  have 
each  of  its  Faculties  represented  by  a  professor  as  well 
as  by  a  governing  body  representative  or  a  collegiate 
represented,  or  perhaps  two  or  three. 

2624.  That  would  be  a  difficulty  of  detail  merely  ? — 
It  is  not  a  difficulty  of  principle,  no  doubt. 

2625.  You  have  spoken  of  the  medical  question  with 
regard  to  the  University  of  London,  and  we  have 
already  heard  that  Convocation  would  be  willing  to 
facilitate  the  means,  but  not  to  lower  the  degree.  You 
have  mentioned,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  as 
it  is  at  present  at  the  University  of  London,  that  all 
graduates  of  all  kinds  should  pass  the  matriculation 
examination  ? — I  think  so. 

2626.  That  they  should  have  a  good  foundation  of 
general  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

2627.  I  think  your  idea  is  that  the  intermediate  exa- 
mination might,  jjerhaps,  be  conducted  at  the  several 
colleges  by  their  own  teachers.  That  might  be  allowed  ? 
— That  might  be  allowed  with  the  exception  that  I  should 
prefer  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  to  be  con- 
ducted, not  at  the  medical  colleges,  but  at  one  of  the 
great  colleges  where  science  and  arts  are  specially 
taught.  I  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  pre- 
liminary scientific  or  intermediate  science  and  the  in- 
termediate examination  in  medicine.    The  intermediate 
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examination  iu  medicine,  I  think,  might  be  left  to  the 
medical  colleges  to  conduct,  but  the  intermediate  exa- 
mination in  preliminary  science  should  be  left  to  those 
colleges  which  have  a  complete  equipment. 

2628.  By  those  colleges  you  mean  ?— At  present 

University  College  and  King's  College. 

2629.  Do  you  see  a  difficulty  about  that,  that  it  would 
draw  the  medical  students  from  the  other  schools  to 
those  two  ? — Would  it  necessarily  draw  them  as  medical 
students  ?  According  to  our  system  now,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  new  regulations  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  the  student  has  five  years  of  medical  life  before 
he  gets  his  diploma  or  his  degree,  and  he  is  not  sup- 
posed to  commence  the  purer  medical  instruction ;  he 
is  not  suppose  to  become  a  medical  student  until  after 
he  has  finished  his  preliminary  scientific  course.  That 
is  our  system. 

2630.  But  where  a  student  commences  he  acquires, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  an  attachment  ? — That  is  a  difficulty. 
That  is  one  of  the  serious  difficulties,  no  doubt. 

2631.  I  do  not  think  any  plan  of  that  sort  would 
easily  be  accepted  by  the  other  medical  schools? — 
There  is  also  a  further  difficulty,  that  is  that  the 
medical  schools  in  London  are  so  very  different  in  their 
equipment.  Some  like  Guy's,  and  others,  I  daresay, 
would  be  perfectly  able  to  conduct  even  their  own  pre- 
liminary scientific  examinations,  but  at  the  smaller 
schools  there  is  no  such  equipment. 

2632.  They  are  gradually  becoming  more  equipped? 
—They  are  becoming  more  so. 

2633.  And  a  University  might  refuse  their  examina- 
tion unless  they  did,  of  course  ? — I  think  Professor 
Huxley  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  grouping  of  medical 
schools  so  that  there  should  be  four  great  medical 
schools  and  the  smaller  schools  grouped  together. 

2634.  In  a  great  city  like  London,  as  you  have  already 
said,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time  owing  to  students 
be  required  to  go  to  different  institutions  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  that. 

2635.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  mentioned  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  in  connexion  with  the  process  of 
absorption  or  taking  over.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
think  that  they  would  voluntarily  come  in  ? — What  I 
know  of  the  City  and  Guilds  I  derive  entirely  from  con- 
sultation with  their  professors.  Two  of  their  professors 
are  on  the  Committee  of  this  Professorial  Association. 
Prom  what  they  say,  aad  from  what  I  have  heard  other 
members  of  the  Professoriate  of  the  City  Guilds  say, 
as  far  as  the  professors  are  concerned,  there  would 
be  a  willingness,  but  what  the  governing  body  would 
say,  or  what  views  they  may  have,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  mooted  to 
them  yet. 

2636.  Your  view  would  be  that  it  would  increase  their 
usefulness  and  importance,  but  assuming  them  to  be 
taken  over,  you  did  not  say  quite  what  you  would  give 
them  in  return.  I  mean  that  these  are  three  colleges  of 
applied  science  ;  would  you  treat  them  as  three  colleges 
or  as  one  institution  ?  Assuming  that  they  asked  for  a 
special  Faculty  in  applied  science,  which  is  a  tiling  that 
I  apprehend  they  would  ask,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
grant  it  ? — Yes. 

2G37.  Supposing  other  schools  asked  for  a  theological 
Faculty,  would  you  be  inclined  to  grant  that  ? — That 
is  a  difficult  question  to  give  an  answer  to.  One  cannot 
go  beyond  one's  own  personal  preferences  and  opinions, 
but  for  my  own  part,  the  only  objection  I  see  myself  to 
the  creation  of  a  theological  Faculty  is  that  if  you 
created  one  you  might  have  to  create  half  a  dozen. 

2638.  But  you  would  uot  find  that  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  because  they  have 
but  one  specific  object  ? — No. 

2639.  And  you  would  give  facilities  for  that  partial 
teaching  and  education  spoken  of  just  now.  You  would 
in  some  way  give  advantages  to  that  partial  learning 
and  teaching  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  evening  classes  ? — Yes ;  and.  I  would  even  go  a 
good  deal  further.  I  forgot  to  state  when  Professor 
Bamsay  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  on  that  point  that 
it  is  part  of  the  contemplated  system  that  even  inde- 
pendent private  lecturers  should  be  able  to  hold  such 
classes,  men  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  privat- 
docmt  in  the  German  Universities,  and  we  should  con- 
sider the  institution  of  such  classes  and  modes  of  in- 
struction would  be  an  avenue  for  many  men  to  approach 
the  more  purely  academical  work  of  the  University. 
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2640.  For  instance,  would  you  be  prepared  to  con-  pt  j\  Dickins 
sider  favourably  such  work  as  is  done  by  the  Working  Esq.,  M.B.,  ' 
Men's  College  and  the  Graham  lectures  as  far  as  they  B.Sc. 

give  eveniug  classes.    You  would  be  disposed  to  assist   

such  institutions  as  those? — Yes;  it  would  be  entirely  16  June  1892. 

a  question  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  give.   

If  they  came  up  to  a  certain  excellence  they  would  be 

admitted  to  such  share  as  they  might  claim  in  the 
advantages  of  the  University. 

2641.  Just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  City  und 
Guilds  Institute.  In  considering  the  difficulties  of  these 
things  you  are  aware  that  the  funds  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  consist  entirely  of  annual  donations, 
and  that  there  are  no  permanent  funds  ? — 1  think,  no 
doubt,  there  would  be  certain  difficulties  of  a  financial 
nature. 

2642.  Difficulties  that  might  be  outweighed  by  the 
general  benefits  you  would  confer  on  these  institu- 
tions ? — Yes. 

(Witness.)  In  one  point  I  was  not  as  clear  as  I  should 
like  to  have  been  with  regard  to  Convocation.  I  was 
stating  that  the  Scotch  system  with  regard  to  Con- 
vocation might  be  properly  introduced  into  the  London 
University,  but  it  was  in  reference  rather  to  this.  We 
already  have  the  stated  annual  meetings  of  Convoca- 
tion similar  to  those  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  but  we 
also  have  a  number  of  subordinate  meetings  of  the 
annual  committees  and  the  other  committees.  What 
I  meant  was  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  University  had 
the  Scotch  system  and  the  Scotch  system  only.  That 
is  to  say,  nothing  but  the  general  meetings  of  con- 
vocation at  which  matters  might  be  properly  discussed 
before  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  Con- 
vocations, and  that  these  intervening  meetings  of  por- 
tions of  Convocation  which  furnish  the  greater  part 
of  the  representatives  and  propositions  which  are  put 
before  the  Senate  are  of  an  irregular  and  really  un- 
authorised character,  and  if  they  could  be  abolished 
or  diminished  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  the 
real  business  of  Convocation  transacted  almost  exclu- 
sively at  these  statutory  general  meetings. 

2643.  (Sir  Lyon  Play  fair. )  And  by  adjournment  ?  — 
Yes,  and  by  adjournment  where  necessary. 

2644.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  statement  you  have  just  made 
leads  me  to  ask  you  this  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  outline  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Quain  before  he  was 
on  the  Bench  for  the  formation  of  committees  divided 
into  faculties  ? — I  only  have  a  general  knowledge  that 
that  was  his  proposal. 

2645.  There  was  a  proposal  of  that  kind  which  was 
rejected  by  Convocation.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  rejected  or  not.  It 
was  never  carried  into  effect  anyhow. 

2646.  At  that  date  there  was  no  proposal  before  the 
Convocation  or  before  the  Senate  or  before  anybody 
else  of  Boards  of  Studies  ? — No. 

2647.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Boards  of 
Studies  have  now  been  introduced  at  any  rate  into 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that 
a  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  London 
University  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  would 
the  functions  of  standing  committees  of  that  kind 
divided  among  the  faculties  be  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded ? — I  should  think  they  would  be. 

2648.  In  fact,  the  business  which  Mr.  Justice  Quain 
intended  to  be  brought  before  the  standing  committees 
divided  into  faculties  would  now  be  the  very  same 
business  as  is  brought  before  the  committees  of  the 
special  faculties  under  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  or  any 
analogous  proposal  ? — Just  so. 

2649.  Having  regard  to  that  fact,  do  you  consider 
the  preservation  of  an  annual  committee  of  general  and 
unregulated  powers  appointed  from  year  to  year  by 
Convocation  would  be  in  respect  of  any  questions, 
except  those  which  involve  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  the  University  at  large,  of  any  great  impor- 
tance ? — I  do  not. 

2650.  That  might  still,  however,  be  of  value  as  em- 
bodying the  opinion  of  Convocation  with  respect  to 
what  may  be  called  external  questions,  that  is  to  say, 
questions  arising  as  between  the  University  and  the 
public  at  large  or  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  ? — 
Possibly. 

2651.  Would  that  then  in  a  general  way  indicate 
the  proper  limit  of  their  activity  ? — I  should  think 
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F.  V.  Dickins,  it  would  be  a  very  fortunate  thing  if  their  activity 
Esq.,  31. B.,     could  be,  so  limited. 

B-Sc  2652.  But  the  activity  in  ordinary  matters  of  a  body 

"         consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  whose  deter- 
16  June   8--.    j^^jjg  v0^e  c"lepeuda  upon  casual  circumstances  briuging 
them  together  in  a  particular  room  could  not  in  your 
judgment  be  of  any  very  great  real  importance  ? — No. 

2653.  I  observe  that  in  the  scheme  that  has  been 
proposed  by  Convocation,  and  also  by  the  Senate,  the 
principle  has  been  accepted  of  allowing  the  representa- 
tion on  the  Senate  to  be  determined  by  faculties  or  by 
departments,  whatever  term  is  used.  Would  that  in 
your  opinion  be  a  good  or  a  bad  plan  supposing  that 
any  such  representation  is  to  be  allowed  ? — I  think 
there  are  some  objections  to  it. 

2654.  To  which  ? — To  having  the  representation  by 
faculties. 

2655.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  objections  are 
which  you  feel  towards  the  faculties  or  departmental 
representation  as  against  a  general  representation  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  people  may  be  supposed 
to  understand  best  who  is  most  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  in  matters  in  which  they  are  themselves 
interested  ? — The  faculties  are  so  unequal  in  number 
that  there  is  a  considerable  inequality  in  the  represen- 
tation so  affected. 

2656.  It  has  been  sometimes  expressed  that  the 
object  of  representation  is  the  representation  rather  of 
educational  interests  than  that  of  individuals.  Assum- 
ing that  were  the  basis  of  representation  to  which  would 
your  opinion  incline,  the  representation  of  the  depart- 
ments or  the  faculties,  or  the  representation  of  the 
whole  body  mixed  ? — In  that  case  I  suppose  representa- 
tion by  faculties  would  become  a  necessity  if  it  is  to 
represent  educational  interests  only. 

2657.  May  we  not  assume  that  a  University  ought  to 
represent  chiefly  educational  interests  rather  than  special 
personal  or  vested  interests  ? — I  think  so. 

2658.  Tour  view  of  this  whole  subject  is  dominated 
by  the  idea  that  it  is  an  educational  question  and  not  a 
question  of  personal  or  vested  interests  ?■ — Yes,  but  I 
think  Convocation  looks  upon  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  personal  representation  rather  than  educational 
representation. 

2659.  But  which  point  of  view  in  your  opinion  would 
be  the  more  correct  ? — Certainly  the  educational  point 
of  view. 

2660.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  conciliate  the  two  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do  it,  saving  always,  as  of  the  first 
consequence,  the  educational  interest  ? — Certainly. 

2661.  Before  I  leave  this  question  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Convocation  I  ought  to  put  one  or  two  questions 
to  you.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  movement  for  the 
constitution  of  Boards  of  Studies,  that  is  to  say,  the 
educational  regulation  of  the  curricula  of  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  commenced  with  Convocation  ? — I  am 
not  quite  certaiu,  it  may  have  been  so.  I  think  a  thing 
is  very  often  in  the  air,  and  it  is  easier  to  commence 
a  discussion  in  a  general  way  on  a  subject  in  Convoca- 
tion very  often  than  it  is  in  the  Senate. 

2662.  Then  your  view  would  be  that  the  value  of 
Convocation  would  be  rather  to  ventilate  a  question 
which  is  in  the  air,  and  to  give  it  emphasis  and  impor- 
tance than  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusions  upon  it  ? 

 I  think  so,  and  I  say  that  in  the  absence  of  proper 

faculties  and  other  representatives  of  educational 
interests. 

2663.  With  regard  to  such  a  question  as  that  which 
has  been  referred  to  already,  the  expression  of  opinion 
by  Lord  Sherbrooke  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  educa- 
tional basis  of  the  University  of  London,  would  you 
think  that  a  matter  that  might  be  safely  dealt  with  if 
you  had  an  adequately  constituted  Senate  F — With  the 
help  of  the  faculties  I  think  it  would. 

2664.  Meaning  by  the  faculties  of  course  the  teachers  ? 
— Yes,  the  teachers. 

2665.  Now  pursuing  the  constitutional  question  a 
little  further.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  under- 
stood the  degree  to  which  you  would  admit  or  recognise 
a  collegiate  representation  upon  the  proposed  governing- 
body.  I  use  the  term  "  governing  body  "  as  a  general 
term.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way.  Am  I  right 
in  supposing  that  you  intended  the  collegiate  represen- 
tation to  be  only  transitional  ? — That  was  my  evidence. 
I  stated  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  2  of 
my  document,  ' '  In  what  follows,  the  new  University  is 


"  regarded  as  made  up  of  existing  University  and 

"  collegiate  elements,  so  amalgamated  and  ordered  as 

"  to  constitute  one  University,  mainly  or  largely  of  a 

"  professorial,  only  subordinately,  and  perhaps  by  way 

"  of  transition,  of  a  federal  character." 

2666.  Disengaging  ourselves  as  far  as  we  can  from 
any  terms  of  art  such  as  federal  professorial,  and  the 
like,  do  you  see  any  fundamental  objection  to  a 
permanent  representation  of  the  collegiate  element, 
the  institutional  element  I  ought  to  call  it  rather,  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University  provided  that  representa- 
tion were  limited  in  its  character  ? — If  the  colleges 
continued  to  have  a  separate  and  independent  existence 
I  think  that  representation  would  be  a  necessity. 

2667.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  scheme 
which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  which  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  Convocation  which  was 
commonly  known  as  Lord  Justice  Pry's  scheme.  It 
appears  on  page  239  of  the  blue  book.  That  provides 
for  a  representative  element,  one  by  University  College, 
one  by  King's  College,  one  by  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  one  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one 
by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  one  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society — six  in  all.  Suppose  you 
could  keep  the  thing  within  those  limits  would  you  find 
the  introduction  of  that  element  injurious  p — No,  but  of 
course  it  all  turns  on  the  preservation  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  colleges.  If  the  autonomy  of  the  colleges  is 
preserved  they  must  have  representation. 

2668.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  right  thing  but  sup- 
posing we  start  with  the  datum  of  the  pre? ervation  of 
the  colleges  as  autonomous  for  their  own  purposes  but 
not  for  University  purposes,  you  would  not,  I  understand, 
see  any  objection  so  much  to  collegiate  representation 
as  is  contained  in  that  clause  ? — No,  I  should  not.  I 
should  look  upon  the  representatives  as  spokesmen  of 
the  respective  Colleges. 

2669.  And  would  you  conceive  it  as  a  possible  thing 
that  the  institutions  so  represented  might  be  made 
centres  round  which  there  might  be  grouped,  or  to 
which  there  might  be  attacked,  other  institutions  of  a 
like  hind  ? — There  might  be,  but  I  should  prefer  that 
the  institutions  should  be  attracted  directly  to  the 
University  and  not  through  the  mediation  of  the 
colleges. 

2670.  Supposing  such  an  institution,  for  instance,  as 
the  City  Guilds,  possessed,  as  one  might  judge  from 
public  documents,  of  larger  resources  than  either  Uni- 
versity College  or  King's  College,  should  become  a 
portion  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  two  colleges  of 
the  new  system,  would  you  be  prepared  to  allow  them 
within  due  limits  a  collegiate  representation  ? — Yes,  I 
think  they  would  have  a  right  to  require  it. 

2671.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  take  that 
position  I  suppose  you  would  require  something  like  a 
permanent  foundation.  You  would  not  admit  any  insti- 
tution depending  to  such  an  extent  as  the  City  Guilds 
at  this  moment  does  upon  an  annual  grant  which  might 
be  revoked  ?— Some  permanency  would  no  doubt  have 
to  be  attached. 

2672.  Assuming  that  a  permanency  should  be  given 
to  the  existing  grant  you  would  be  prepared  to  put 
them  in  a  similar  position  to  that  occupied  by  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

2673.  Then  your  proposition  is  not  one  of  hostility  to 
the  collegiate  element  but  a  preference  rather  for  a 
system  which  would  absorb  the  colleges  entirely,  into 
the  University  F— Yes,  based  largely  upon  considerations 
of  economy.  I  do  not  mean  financial  economy  only,  but 
economy  of  resources  generally, — of  time,  educational 
appliances,  and  apparatus. 

2674.  You  think  those  would  be  better  served  by 
complete  absorption  of  the  colleges  than  by  co-ordination 
of  them  ? — Yes,  because  you  might  have  a  more  perfect 
distribution. 

2675.  Is  that  purely  an  economical  question  with 
vou  ? — Not  purely,  but  it  is  in  large  measure.  I  use 
the  word  "  economy,"  but  I  do  not  mean  it  in  reference 
to  financial  matters  only  or  even  principally. 

2676.  What  others  then  ? — You  could  distribute  your 
professors,  you  could  distribute  your  educational  means 
of  all  kinds  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  best  for 
education  generally  among  the  various  centres  at  which 
instruction  would  be  given.  You  could  do  it  better,  I 
think,  by  having  a  single  concentrated  University  than 
by  having  a  number  of  different  colleges  each  of  which 
would  require  to  have  a  complete  equipment  all  round. 
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If  I  may  illustrate  it  in  this  kind  of  way  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  under  such  a  system  instruction  in  arts, 
or  at  all  events  the  higher  instruction  in  arts,  might  be 
given  at  King's  College  and  instruction  in  science  at 
University  College,  speaking  broadly.  You  could  not 
do  that  with  separate  colleges  it  appears  to  me. 

2677.  Not  so  fully  ?— Not  so  well. 

2678.  But  still  I  suppose  you  would  not  desire  that 
no  arts  education  should  be 'given  at  University  College 
or  scientific  education  at  King's  College  ?— No,  I  mean 
a  higher  arts  education.  The  ordinary  pass  education 
perhaps  in  all  subjects  might  be  given  both  at  Uni- 
versity and  King's  ;  but  the  higher  classical  research,  for 
instance,  I  think  King's  College  is  better  adapted  for 
than  University  College.  I  think  for  higher  research  in 
science  University  College  is  better  adapted  than 
King's. 

2679.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  only  really  higher  classical  Chair  which 
exists  in  London  was  that  lately  held  by  Professor 
Newton  at  University  College  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  University  College  has  developed  it  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected.  I  think  if  those  classical 
appurtenances  had  been  removed  to  King's  College 
they  would  have  developed  more  there. 

2680.  Without  going  into  details  are  not  those  matters 
which  might  be  fairly  left  to  a  properly  constituted 
governing  body  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  object  in  having  a 
supreme  centralised  governing  body. 

2681.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  your  governing  body 
properly  constituted  ? — That  is  the  principal  point 
of  all. 

2682.  You  were  here  yesterday  when  Professor  Carey 
Foster  and  Professor  Weldon  were  examined.  Professor 
Eamsay  put  this  point,  that  in  the  Scottish  Universities 
there  was  a  Senatus  Acaclemicus,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  the  professorial  element.  There  was  another  body 
which  consisted  of  the  professorial  element  coupled 
with  elements  of  a  different  kind  representing  public 
authority  and  perhaps  public  endowment,  and  those 
two  bodies  dealing  with  their  respective  functions  in 
their  own  proper  way  might  furnish  a  good  governing 
body  to  the  University.  Would  you  agree  to  that, 
possibility,  as  a  next  best  if  not  a  best  ? — I  should  not 
like  it. 

2683.  Why  would  you  not  like  it  ? — Because  I  think 
full  responsibility  should  accompany  every  act  of  autho- 
rity, and  I  think  it  would  weaken  the  responsibility  if 
the  decision  was  likely  to  be  reviewed  by  a  superior 
body. 

2684.  Does  responsibility  mean  the  responsibility  of 
unlimited  and  autocratic  power.  Does  not  responsibility 
exist  if  the  decision  of  the  body  in  question  is  necessary 
although  it  may  not  be  conclusive  ? — That  is  not  my 
experience.  I  have  often  had  to  consult  professors 
about  University  matters,  but  in  a  way  whicn  did  not 
in  the  least  engage  their  responsibility  and  I  found  that 
the  attention  they  gave  to  the  matter  was  usually  more 
or  less  of  an  amateur  description. 

2685.  No  doubt,  but  that  is  not  the  case  I  am  putting. 
I  am  putting  a  case  in  which  the  decision  of  the 
professors  would  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
decree,  but  yet  would  not  be  conclusive  upon  it,  but 
would  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  another  authority. 
Let  me  put  this  case  to  you,  we  have  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  neither  of  which  decides  conclusively,  but 
only  decides  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  other  and 
the  consent  of  the  Crown.  Is  the  sense  of  responsibility 
wanting  because  the  decree  of  the  one  is  not  in  itself 
conclusive  ? — I  would  not  say  so  with  regard  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

2686.  Then  why  should  not  the  same  principle  apply 
to  other  forms  of  human  action  ?— The  action  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  more  before  the  public,  which 
after  all  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  They  act  with 
the  knowledge  of  that  Court  of  Appeal  being  always 
ready  to  reverse  their  decisions  or  otherwise. 

2687.  But  is  there  no  educated  public  before  whose 
view  the  determinations  of  the  governing  body  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind  would  come  for  consideration, 
comment,  and  criticism  ? — Ultimately,  but  it  would  be 
simply  the  resolutions,  not  the  arguments  by  which 
those  resolutions  would  be  arrived  at.  The  discussion 
would  not  come  before  the  public.  It  would  bo  simply 
the  resolution  arrived  at. 


2688.  Why  would  not  the  grounds  of  decision  also  F.  V.  Dichins, 
come   before  the   public  ? — -I  think  there   would  be  Esq.,  M.B., 
difficulty  unless  you  had  the  debates  recorded  in  some  B.Sc. 
way.    Then  they  might  ;  but  that  would  be.  a  very 

different  thing.  lfi  Jline  1892- 

2689.  So  far  as  it  is  material  for  the  educated  public 
to  discuss,  would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  the 
interested  public,  say  the  graduates  of  the  University, 
discussing  it  ? — Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  would  ever  know.  These 
matters  would  bo  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate 
and  they  would  only  come  under  the  eyes  of  a  very  few 
persons. 

2690.  I  must  not  carry  you  too  far  into  this  discussion, 
but  I  suppose  a  broad  distinction  would  admit  of  being 
drawn  between  questions  of  general  academic  interest 
and  detailed  questions  such  as  whether  one  particular 
point  of  a  syllabus  ought  to  be  changed  or  not  ? — The 
latter  kind  of  question  would  come  probably  before  the 
faculties.  Points  of  general  educational  interest  would 
be  better  discussed  by  a  company  of  professors  in  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  of  lay  members  acting  as 
moderators  than  in  any  other  way. 

2691.  Then  you  do  not  attach  any  value  to  the 
comments  of  educated  opinion  upon  broad  questions  of 
University  procedure  ? — Yes,  I  do  attach  great  value  to 
expressions  of  opinion  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  those  expressions  of  opinion 
might  be  made,  and  made  to  reach  the  professors,  and  I 
think  they  would  be  more  likely  to  have  an  influence 
upou  the  professors,  who  would  be  an  fait  with  these 
matters,  than  upon  a  body  of  persons  who  would  be 
only  partially  cm  fait  with  them. 

2692.  Then  you  would  not  be  favourable  to  allowing 
any  weight  to  the  discussion  or  opinion  of  lay  people, 
by  whom,  I  understand  you  to  mean,  those  who  are  not 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  but  only  educated  men  ? 
— No ;  but  I  say  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
of  that  description  may,  I  apprehend,  be  among  the 
Crown  nominees.  They  would  be  present  at  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  governing  body,  and  be  able  to  make 
themselves  heard. 

2693.  Then  you  would  limit  it  to  the  degree  to  which, 
under  the  Crown  nomination,  such  persons  were  ap- 
pointed?— Yes,  I  think  I  should.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  the  Crown  made  bad  appointments,  and  did  not 
provide  for  the  interests  of  educationists  or  did  not 
provide  for  their  presence,  some  alteration  might  be 
necessary  in  the  Constitution.  I  think  that  could  be 
done.  There  would  be  15  or  16  Crown  nominees  at 
least,  perhaps  20. 

2694.  May  I  take  it  then  that  your  view  is  that  the 
Crown  nominees  on  any  such  governing  body  as  this 
would  be  large,  and  that  you  would  commit  to  the 
Crown  nominees  the  representation  of  what  you  call 
lay  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ojfinion  of  educated 
men  not  professionally  engaged  ? — I  think  the  Crown 
would  nominate  very  much  in  accordance  with  what  I 
state  ought  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  collegiate 
representatives  in  section  10  of  my  document,  "It 
"  might  be  enacted  that  the  collegiate  representatives 
"  should  be  men  of  recognised  eminence  in  science  or 
"  learning,  or  as  educationalists  or  administrators."  I 
had  thought  over  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
inserted  that. 

2695.  You  say  you  considered  this   matter  rather 
carefully  ? — Yes. 

2696.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  me  a 
comment  on  section  10  :  ' '  It  might  be  enacted  that  the 
"  collegiate  representatives  should  be  men  of  recognised 
"  eminence  in  science  or  learning,  or  as  educationalists 
"  or  administrators  "  ? — Not  necessarily  professors. 

2697.  How  would  you  secure  that  ;  have  you  any 
idea  ?  What  sort  of  provision  in  the  Charter  or  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  constituted  this 
body  ? — I  think  it  might  be  sufficient  that  among  the 
collegiate  representatives,  say  a  certain  number  of 
men  or  Crown  nominees,  should  be  men  of  that  cha- 
racter. 

2698.  There  would  be  no  means  of  testing  or  appeal- 
ing against  a  decision  by  the  Crown  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authority,  would  there? — No.  Perhaps  the 
word  "enacted  "  ought  not  to  be  used  ;  it  is  rather  too 
strong  a  word.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to 
signify  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  that  should  be 
the  case. 
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F.  V.  Dickins,      2699.  Would  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inevitably 
Esq.,  M.B.,    happen  that  the  collegiate  representative  would  be  one 
B.Sc.        who  was  sent  to  maintain  the  general  interests  of  the 
collegiate  institution  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 
16  June  1802.       270Q_  That  migM  b(J  &  very  gQ^  ground  for  limiting 

the  collegiate  representatives  within  narrow  compass, 
but  it  would  carry  you  no  further,  would  it  ? — I  think 
he  might  be  both.  He  might  be  an  eminent  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  college. 

2701.  But  that  would  be  only  a  pious  wish,  so  far  as 
expressed  in  the  Charter? — I  think  one  might  fairly 
depend  upon  the  colleges  sending  a  man  of  that  sort. 

2702.  Then  if  you  depend  upon  it  you  do  not  require 
to  limit  it  by  Charter.  You  would  be  prepared  to  trust 
a  college  to  send  a  man  who  would  do  it  credit  on  the 
governing  body  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  word  "  enacted  " 
is  too  strong  a  word. 

2703.  Assuming  you  were  careful  in  the  selection  of 
colleges,  you  think  you  might  rely  upon  the  collegiate 
authority  to  send  a  man  who  would  not  be  a  discredit 
on  the  Council  or  the  governing  body  ? — I  quite  think 
that. 

2704.  Then  if  you  had  a  governing  body  constituted 
in  the  way  Professor  Ramsay  indicated,  which  did  ad- 
mit of  these  collegiate  or  institutional  elements,  do 
you  not  think  there  would  be  some  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  system  he  suggested,  that  all  matters 
relatirjg  to  the  University  curricula,  University  examina- 
tions— what  one  might  call  the  University  system  of 
education,  properly  speaking — should  first  come  before 
the  Senatus  Academicus  consisting  of  professors,  and  that 
it  would  require  the  ratification  or  the  sanction  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  governing  body  ? — I  think  it  Avould 
be  a  waste  of  power  to  have  the  thing  debated  three 
times  over. 

2705.  Twice  ? — All  these  matters  would  be  first  de- 
bated by  the  faculties  acting  singly  or  jointly,  or 
together ;  after  being  debated  by  the  faculties  they 
would  come  before  the  professorial  senate.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  further. 

2706.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  carry  it  further, 
but  might  there  not  be  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
upon  that  ultimate  body  would  depend,  unless  absorp- 
tion is  contemplated,  the  pecuniary  and  other  means  of 
carrying  out  the  professorial  desires  ?— In  the  event  of 
absorption  not  taking  place  and  the  colleges  retaining 
their  autonomy,  I  would  much  rather  collegiate  repre- 
sentatives in  sufficient  number  were  placed  upon  the 
Senate. 

2707.  Then  would  you  prefer  a  single  body  to  the 
two-fold  body  suggested  by  Professor  Ramsay  ? — Yes, 
certainly  I  should  very  much  prefer  it. 

2708.  Then  you  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  Senatus 
Academicus  whose  decrees  have  to  be  sanctioned  ? — J  do 
not  know  how  far  in  the  Scotch  Universities  they  have 
a  system  of  faculties  and  how  far  the  faculties  could 
debate  matters  of  this  kind.  I  am  not  competent  to 
give  a  particular  opinion  upon  the  matter,  but  without 
special  experience  I  should  say  that  a  third  assembly  is 
unnecessary.  I  should  object  to  it  as  being  a  waste  of 
power  and  as  doing  away  more  or  less  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  other  bodies. 

2709.  Then  if  collegiate  representation  is  to  be 
admitted  at  all  it  ought  to  be  admitted  upon  one  siugle 
governing  body  rather  than  be  admitted  on  one  branch 
of  a  duplicate  governing  body  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  supreme  authority  cut  up  and  divided. 

2710.  I  did  not  quite  follow  you  in  the  suggestion 
you  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  excluding  medical 
schools  from  the  arrangement.  On  what  ground  do  you 
suggest  that  the  medical  schools  should  be  left  out  of 
the  proposed  new  constitution  ? — I  do  not  so  much 
propose  that  they  should  be  excluded  by  any  action  of 
the  new  University  but  that  they  should  be  left  to  do 
that  which  they  might  think  most  advantageous  for  the 
medical  profession  and  for  medical  legislation.  Medical 
matters  are  so  different  from  others.  A  medical  educa- 
tion is  a  thing  so  much  sui  generis  that — I  am  talking 
of  a  pure  medical  education  not  of  education  as  ancillary 
to  medicine — I  do  not  think  the  general  body  of 
professors  ought  to  meddle  with  it. 

2711.  I  do  not  quite  follow  this.  Why  do  you  say 
medical  education  is  so  very  different  from  every  other 
kind  of  education  that  it  ought  to  be  left  out  of  any 
scheme  which  this  Commission  may  propose  or  recom- 
mend and  ba  put  to  shift  for  itself? — The  education  in 
science  for  instance  is  education  of  the  library  and  of 


the  laboratory,  but  the  education  in  medicine  is  largely 
and  principally  education  in  the  hospital,  which  is  a 
matter  of  art  and  practice. 

2712.  Is  not  the  laboratory  a  matter  of  art  and 
practice  ? — Well,  it  is  to  some  extent,  but  anyhow  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  art  and  practice  among  human  beings. 

2713.  What  is  the  difference  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  between  an  experimental  training  which 
is  carried  on  among  human  beings  as  subjects  and 
an  experimental  training  which  is  carried  on  with 
instruments  and  lifeless  matter  ?  —  One  lends  itself 
to  definite  courses  of  instruction  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  does.  You  can  experiment  one  day  in 
chemistry,  another  day  in  physics,  and  so  on,  but  you 
cannot  get  your  patients  when  you  like  and  get  your 
particular  disease  or  medical  subject  to  study  the 
moment  you  require  to  do  so. 

2714.  There  may  be  a  reason  why  the  regulation  of 
the  experimental  courses  should  be  left  more  fully  in 
the  professorial  authorities,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the 
schools  of  one  kind  should  be  excluded  from  that  which 
you  propose  to  apply  to  schools  of  another  land  P — They 
would  not  be  excluded  if  they  choose  to  come  in.  They 
would  be  welcome  if  they  chose  to  become  more  and 
more  a  part  of  the  University.  But  where  you  have  to 
deal  with  10  or  11  different  bodies  of  very  different  rank 
and  quality  as  educational  institutions  I  think  at  this 
stage,  as  I  said  before,  it  would  be  difficult  for  those 
who  promote  the  foundation  of  the  Professorial  Uni- 
versity to  solve  the  many  and  complicated  questions 
that  would  arise  and  therefore  we  propose,  as  it  were, 
to  leave  the  medical  schools  to  settle  medical  matters 
primarily  among  themselves.  Afterwards  they  will 
come  more  or  less  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
University. 

2715.  You  referred  amongst  other  things  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  preliminary  scientific  education  which  is 
demanded  for  all  medical  students  should  be  conducted, 
and  you  referred  to  the  possibility  of  a  joint  school,  or 
joint  schools  being  founded  by  the  various  medical 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  acting  in  a  conjoint  way. 
If  that  suggestion  is  made,  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  leave  out  from  any  scheme  or  proposal  we  may 
make  the  question  of  the  London  Medical  Schools  ? — 
So  far  as  that  portion  of  the  preliminary  preparatory 
medical  education  is  concerned  it  ought  to  come  under 
the  general  rule  of  the  University,  and  to  that  extent 
the  medical  schools  would  become  part  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science.  I  am  only  referring  to  special  medical 
training. 

2716.  Then  if  to  that  extent  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
great  scientific  medical  schools,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and  I  believe  one  or  two 
other  of  the  London  Hospitals,  can  you  deal  with  them 
in  a  separate  way  and  take  no  account  of  the  rest  of 
their  medical  training  ? — I  think  you  can  deal  with  them 
in  a  separate  way.  The  teachers  of  pure  science  in  most 
of  the  medical  schools  are  not  even  medical  men.  They 
are  as  much  professors  as  the  professors  of  King's 
College  and  University  College,  some  of  them. 

2717.  I  want  to  look  at  this  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  with  regard  to  your  view  that  they  are  scientific 
men  as  distinguished  from  medical  men.  They  are  in 
connexion  with  medical  schools,  and  if  you  had  a  joint 
school,  or  joint  schools,  for  the  various  science  classes 
in  London  connected  with  the  various  medical  schools 
of  London,  would  you  not  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  medical  schools  to  which  they  are  attached  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  to  some  extent  you  can  do  so,  because 
the  scientific  professors  and  teachers  of  pure  science  are 
generally  paid  by  the  schools,  whereas  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  school  may  be  paid  also,  but  they  are  usually 
part  of  the  proprietary  body. 

2718.  To  refer  to  the  question  put  by  Sir  George 
Humphry,  can  you  touch  the  purely  scientific  side  of 
medical  education  without  at  once  bringing  yourself 
into  conflict  with  the  authorities  of  the  medical  schools 
at  large  ? — It  is  in  favour  of  the  professorial  University, 
I  suppose,  that  the  medical  schools  will  be  willing  to 
abandon  the  pure  science  section  of  their  work  retaining 
more  or  less — so  much  more,  or  so  much  less  as  they 
think  advisable — then-  control  of  the  purely  medical 
work. 

2719.  The  difficulty  is  this :  Assuming  they  could 
abandon  the  whole  of  their  scientific  training  to  the 
University,  and  assuming  them  not  to  occupy  any  posi- 
tion themselves  in  the  University,  the  difficulty  which 
they  apparently  feel  is  that  they  would  be  practically 
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abandoning  themselves  to  the  power  of  the  two  colleges 
which  will  be  represented  P — Pardon  me  for  a  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  medical  schools  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Medical  Faculty.  Their  scientific  teachers 
will  be  also  represented  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  Then 
in  addition  to  that,  a  certain  number  of  medical  profes- 
sors would  form  part  of  the  Professorial  Senate  ;  so  they 
would  by  no  means  be  excluded,  nor  would  they  be 
altogether  excluded  from  University  control. 

2720.  Assuming  that  sort  of  arrangement  to  take  place, 
would  you  contemplate,  as  a  reasonable  possibility,  that 
the  other  medical  schools  might,  by  some  joint  arrange- 
ment among  themselves,  constitute  a  joint  scientific 
school  or  schools,  which  should  have  a  similar  position 
in  the  University  to  that  occupied  by  the  existing 
colleges  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  possible.  It  has  been 
mooted  several  times,  and  I  think  that  with  the  prospect 
of  a  greater  share  in  the  University,  that  prospect  will 
be  a  stimulus  to  such  grouping  of  the  schools. 

2721.  Then  you  contemplate  it  as  a  possibility  that 
the  existing  medical  schools  should  unite  in  creating  a 
scientific  school,  or  schools,  common  to  the  hospitals 
either  altogether  or  grouped  in  sections  which  might 
avoid  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Sir  George  Humphry  ? 
— Yes, 1  believe  that  is  perfectly  possible  and  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  if  it  could  be  done. 

2722.  And  if  done,  I  suppose,  you  would  admit  them 
to  a  kind  of  collegiate  position  in  the  University? — 
Certainly. 

2723.  Now  to  come  down  from  constitutional  questions 
to  faculty  questions,  I  understood  you  to  make  some 
answer  with  regard  to  a  Theological  Faculty.  There 
are  some  considerations,  of  course,  that  are  peculiar  to 
that  subject.  It  is  not  one  that  would  merely  involve 
knowledge,  I  suppose,  or  do  you  regard  it  as  merely 
involving  knowledge  ? — I  think  that  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  views  of  those  who  would  establish,  or 
wish  to  see,  a  Theological  Faculty.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  have  a  Theological  Faculty  if  that 
involved  any  expression  of  faith. 

2724..  And  assuming  that  people  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  granting  a  theological  degree  without 
some  general  adherence  to  some  generally  understood 
forms  of  faith  would  you  consider  it  a  solution  of  the 
question  that  there  might  be  bodies  constituted  with  a 
power  to  superadd  theological  degrees  to  art  qualifi- 
cations ? — I  do  not  see  how  the  University  could  very 
well  superadd. 

2725.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  University.  But  sup- 
posing the  University  were  limited  in  the  way  in  which 
you  seem  inclined  to  limit  it,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  other  bodies  being  constituted  which  would  have  the 
power  of  adding  theological  qualifications  and  degrees 
to  those  who  had  already  shown  their  competence  in 
general  subjects  by  taking  an  arts  degree? — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Professorial  University  to  that  being  done. 

2726.  And  might  that  provide  for  the  various  divisions 
of  view  upon  such  contested  questions  as  those  relating 
to  theology  by  different  sections  of  the  human  race  ? — 
Yes. 

2727.  Such  a  body  or  bodies  would  require  then  for  a 
theological  degree  the  previous  attainment  of  a  status 
in  more  general  learning  indicated  by  an  arts  degree, 
and  would  superadd  to  that  such  credentials  as  would 
show  the  possession  of  theological  attainments? — I 
should  think  the  University  would  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

2728.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  outside  its  limits  ? — I 
should  think  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  it  must  lie 
outside  the  province  of  the  University. 

2729.  Now  to  come  finally  to  the  question  of  examina- 
tions, I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  attendance,  coupled  with 
collegiate  examinations,  as  a  substitute  for  the  earlier 
and  intermediate  stages  of  the  University  examination, 
but  you  would  desire  that  the  final  test  should  be  one 
of  common  character,  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

2730.  And  in  that  course  you  see  no  difficult)'  ? — I 
personally  see  no  difficulty. 

2731.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  sometimes  on 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  that  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  character  and  bias  of  the 
professorial  course,  and  it  is  sometimes  suggested  to  us 
that  that  has  more  effectin  the  pass,  and  it  is  sometimes 
suggested  to  us  that  it  has  more  effect  in  the  honours. 
Comparing  the  two,  in  respect  of  which  do  you  think  it 


is  of  the  most  consequence,  if  you  think  it  of  conse"  F.  V.  Dickins, 
queuce  in  either  ?— With  a  good  examiner  I  do  not     Esq.,  M.B., 
really  think  it  is  of  consequence  in  either.  B.Sc. 

2732.  After  that  answer  I  ought  not  to  carry  it  much    jg  june  iggo 

further.    A  good  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid — I    ' 

speak  entirely  with  reference  to  evidence  which  has 

been  given  either  here  or  before  Lord  Selborne's  Com- 
mission recorded  in  the  Blue  Book — and  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  has  been  given  upon  one  particular  branch  of 
learning — I  mean  that  relating  to  arts  and  literature, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  with  considerable  force  and 
stress  that  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
a  very  great  difference  has  been  created  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  long  periods  of  years  between  the  methods  of 
approaching  and  dealing  with  those  subjects.  You  are 
aware  of  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

2733.  Are  you  aware  of  any  similar  tradition  or 
method  which  has  grown  up  or  become  inveterate,  or 
which  is  in  course  of  becoming  inveterate  in,  say  the 
two  leading  London  colleges — University  College  and 
King's  College  ? — You  mean  with  regard  to  science  ? 

2734.  No,  with  regard  to  literature  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any,  but  I  cannot  give  any  competent  evidence  on 
that  matter.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
work. 

2735.  You  do  not  know  of  any  tradition  of  the  kind  ? 
—  I  do  not  knoAv  of  any  tradition  of  the  kind. 

2736.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  two  methods 
prevailed  in  different  colleges,  what  is  your  suggestion 
for  reconciling  the  difference.  For  instance,  one  knows 
very  well  that  University  College  for  a  long  time  had 
a  distinguished  Grecian,  Professor  Maiden,  who  came 
from  Cambridge,  and  a  distinguished  Latin  scholar, 
Professor  Newman,  who  came  from  Oxford.  Have  you 
any  provision  for  reconciling  the  different  methods  of 
examination  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  those  two 
professors  representing,  perhaps,  certain  extreme  objects 
of  classical  study,  had  to  prepare  a  paper  between  them, 
they  would  prepare  a  paper  that  the  students  of  either 
would  be  able  to  answer.  But  if  that  should  not  be  so 
I  should  be  inclined  to  view  with  very  great  favour  the 
plan  proposed  by  Professor  Bucker.  and,  I  think,  given 
in  his  evidence,  of  having  alternative  questions.  We 
adopt  the  system  of  alternative  questions  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  the  University  of  London,  and  we  find  it 
answers  very  well.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
caused  by  it,  and  I  think  it  might  answer  very  well 
under  circumstances  such  as  you  refer  to. 

2737.  I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  inter- 
mediate M.B.  examination  in  the  University  of  London, 
you  have  actually  put  upon  the  same  paper  the  pass 
questions,  and  the  honours  questions  which  may  be 
taken  optionally  by  the  candidates  at  their  discretion  ? — ■ 
Just  so. 

2738.  A  man  may  take  the  honours  or  pass  according 
as  he  thinks  that  he  comes  up  to  the  requisite  standard  ? 
— He  may  choose  his  questions  pretty  well  as  he  likes, 
and  he  takes  pass  or  honours  in  accordance  with  his 
performance. 

2739.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  accrues  from  that 
system  ? — No  difficulty  whatever. 

2740.  Would  the  difficulty  be  less  if  you  had  alter- 
native papers  which  might  be  taken  by  the  candidates 
according  as  they  came  from  one  or  the  other  method 
of  instruction  ? — I  should  almost  prefer  to  have  the 
questions  on  the  same  paper  and  let  the  man  exercise 
his  choice. 

2741.  But,  one  way  or  the  other,  you  think  the  diffi- 
culty might  bo  met  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2742  And  that  the  extreme  example  which  has  been 
put  to  us  ou  several  occasions — say,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  system  of  treatment  of  classical  subjects — 
might  have  justice  done  to  it  on  both  sides? — Perfect 
justice  might  be  done  in  that  way.  In  papers  dealing 
with  classical  subjects,  for  instance,  there  would  bo 
one  difficulty,  perhaps,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one, 
that  is  where  the  system  of  prescribing  particular  por- 
tions of  particular  books  for  translation  might  indue 8 
some  difficulty,  but  in  my  opinion  that  system  ought  to 
be  entirely  abolished.  I  know,  from  information  which 
candidates  have  often  given  me,  that  they  leave  these 
prescribed  and  set  portions  very  often  till  the  last 
moment — very  often  till  the  last  week  or  fortnight — then 
they  get  up  the  translations  by  means  of  a  crib,  and 
trust  to  their  memory  to  reproduce  them.  Another  proof 
of  that  is,  that  you  often  find  so  startling  an  amount  of 
similarity  between  translations  given  by  different  can- 
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F.  V.  Dickins,   didates  that  you  are  tempted  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
Esq.,  M.B.,     that  they  have  been  copying  from  each  other  when 
B.Sc.         they  have  been  in  totally  different  rooms. 

16  .Tune  lS!)^       2743.  Then  I  may  take  it  that,  on  general  grounds, 

J   '   and  totally  independent  of  any  question  now  before  us, 

you  would  prefer  an  examination  of  a  more  open  cha- 
racter than  nu  examination  which  was  limited  to  par- 
ticular books  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

2744.  You  would  rest  upon  unseen  translation  rather 
than  the  dexterous  manipulation  of  a  given  author  ? — 
Yes. 

2745.  Which,  as  you  say,  might  be  done  by  crib  and 
cramming? — Yes.  I  might  name  particular  authors. 
I  may  say,  take  a  translation  from  Virgil  and  Caesar,  so 
that  a  man  would  not  think  that  for  elementary  exami- 
nations he  need  read  Tacitus  or  Suetonius.  But  in 
this  way  of  examination  the  candidate  gets  a  crib  a  few 
weeks  beforehand,  and  works  it  up  as  well  as  he  can. 

2746.  In  the  more  elementary  examinations  those 
schedules  are  limited  by  an  exact  and  minute  determi- 
nation, and  to  that  extent  you  think  an  evil  system 
prevails  ? — Yes. 

2747.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  more  open  system  P 
— Yes,  much  more. 

2748.  And  the  more  open  the  method  the  more  in 
your  judgment,  I  gather,  it  would  be  suitable  to  the 
various  methods  and  schools  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  and 
certainly  proof  of  that  is  afforded  by  our  medical  ex- 
aminations. Our  medical  examinations  are  not  based 
upon  syllabuses  at  all.  They  are  perfectly  open.  A 
man  is  examined  in  anatomy,  medicine,  surgery,  or 
materia  medica,  and  there  is  no  syllabus  whatever,  and 
they  give  the  best  results. 

2749.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  answer  is  an 
answer  which  is,  in  your  judgment,  generally  ap- 
plicable, and  not  applicable  only  to  that  particular 
branch  on  which  I  just  put  the  question  to  you  ? — I 
think  it  is  generally  applicable.  In  some  subjects,  of 
course,  you  must  indicate  the  limits  of  your  examination 
but  not  in  detail. 

2750.  You  must  indicate  limits,  but  the  limits  must 
have  a  certain  reasonable  elasticity  about  them,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  reasonable  elasticity  they  will  be 
valuable  ? — There  is  nothing  the  examiners  complain  of 
so  much  as  being  over  fettered  by  a  syllabus,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  teachers  complain  of  so  much  either — 
with  certain  exceptions. 

2751.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  any 
particular  experience  in  the  examination  of  the  Law 
faculty  in  the  London  University  ? — I  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  that,  because  I  consider  that  that  is 
not  a  satisfactory  part  of  our  system. 

2752.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  any  com- 
plaints made  by  those  who  have  examined  for  the 
University  of  the  operation  of  the  clause  which  provides 
for  special  subjects  in  a  particular  year  ? — I  think  the 
general  sense  of  the  examiners  is  against  it. 

2753.  You  would  prefer  that  in  law,  as  in  other 
subjects,  the  examination  should  be  left  more  open  ? 
—Yes. 

2754.  And  that  less  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
special  coaching  or  cramming,  or  grinding,  whatever 
the  proper  term  may  be,  in  one  narrow  limited  branch  ? — 
There  is  very  strong  proof  of  that  in  this — that  much 
the  greater  number  of  the  rejections  in  the  law  exami- 
nations are  in  Roman  law,  and  that  is  peculiarly  a 
subject  in  which  a  particular  portion  of  Roman  law  is 
given  beforehand,  and  one  in  which  the  candidates 
usually  prepare  themselves  by  direct  coaching  or  crib- 
bing, with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  are  more  rejections  in  that  one 
subject  on  which  they  are  induced  to  coach,  cram,  and 
crib,  than  any  of  the  others. 

2755.  [Sir  William,  Savory.)  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  in  your  scheme  for  a  new  University  you  would 
have  some  of  the  preliminary  examinations  conducten 
at  some  of  the  colleges  and  not  at  others  ? — You  mean 
tne  preliminary  examination  in  medicine — the  prelimin- 
ary scientific  examinations. 

2756.  Yes  ? — I  think  they  might  be  conducted  at 
such  medical  colleges,  for  instance,  as,  say,  Guy's  or 
St.  Bartholomew's,  where  they  have  a  proper  suite  of 
laboratories,  and  professors  of  scientific  eminence  and 
power  ;  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  such  as — it 
is,  perhaps,  better  not  to  indicate  them  by  name — where 
this  educational  equipment  and  apparatus  does  not 


exist  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations conducted  there. 

2757.  You  would  limit  it  to  the  medical  side.  You 
would  limit  it  to  medicine  ? — I  would  allow  the  prelimi- 
nary scientific  examination  also  to  be  conducted  at  those 
schools  which  had  a  sufficient  scientific  apparatus  and 
equipment. 

2758.  Would  there  not  be  some  inconvenience  about 
that  ?  Would  it  not  create  a  little  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  partiality  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  upon  the  whole 
that  those  examinations  should  be  conducted  like  the 
rest  at  the  University  ?— I  should  not  force  it  upon  the 
schools.  I  should  only  allow  it  if  the  schools  themselves 
desired  it. 

2759.  But  the  difficulty  would  be  with  the  other 
schools  ?— That  was  part  of  one  of  the  schemes  pro- 
posed, and  there  was  some  objection  taken  by  other 
schools. 

2760.  The  probability  is  that  the  objection  would  not 
be  taken  by  the  school  where  the  examination  is  allowed, 
but  it  would  be  taken  by  other  schools  which  had  not 
the  same  supposed  privilege  ?  —But  then  those  other 
schools  would  have  full  power  of  making  their  objections 
known,  and  if  their  objections  were  strong  and  reasonable 
they  would,  I  am  sure,  be  listened  to. 

2761.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  simpler  to  have  the 
whole  at  the  University  ?  There  would  be  no  great 
advantage  in  having  these  examinations  at  particular 
schools.  They  might  be  conducted  at  the  University  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  par- 
ticular advantage.  It  would  be  a  concession  that  I,  for 
my  part,  would  be  wiling  to  make,  to  the  medical 
schools,  if  the  medical  schools  themselves — not  this 
school,  or  that  school,  but  the  body  of  medical  schools 
themselves — desired  it,  I  do  not  recommend  it,  nor 
would  I  press  it  upon  them. 

2762.  You  are  aware  that  to  the  scheme  in  which  that 
was  proposed  objection  was  taken  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  partial  ? — Yes,  I  know  objection  was  taken 
to  it  on  that  ground ;  it  fell  through  on  that  ground. 
If  the  medical  schools  consulting  on  the  matter  together 
should  reverse  that  decision,  then  I  think  the  University 
might  accept  it. 

2763.  But  only  on  the  ground  of  a  concession  to  the 
schools  ? — Only  on  the  ground  of  a  concession  to  the 
schools. 

2764.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  examinations 
of  the  London  University  are  held  in  very  high  re- 
pute, particularly  upon  the  medical  side  ? — I  believe 
they  are. 

2765.  Would  you  say  that  this  was  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  examinations  ?  —I  think  that  is  due  to  the 
impartiality  and  high  character  of  the  examinations. 

2766.  And  their  independence? — And  their  inde- 
pendence. 

2767.  Siipposingthe  plan  were  adopted  of  introducing 
the  teachers  of  particular  candidates  as  examiners  of 
those  candidates,  do  you  think  that  would  affect  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  examination  ? — The  ex- 
aminers practically,  in  a  large  majority,  have  been 
chosen  from  London  teachers. 

2768.  Excuse  me,  I  mean  the  pupils'  own  teachers. 
I  expressed  myself  badly.  If  the  plan  were  adopted  of 
having  pupils  or  candidates  examined  each  by  his  own 
teacher,  would  that  affect  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  examinations  ?— I  think  it  would.  I  am  opposed 
to  that. 

2769.  You  think  it  would  materially  affect  for  the 
worse  the  character  of  the  examinations  ? — I  think  it 
would. 

2770.  I  observe  in  the  scheme  which  you  put  forward 
the  idea  that  certain  preliminary,  or,  as  you  have  called 
them,  scientific  subjects  should  not  be  taught  at  the 
several  hospitals,  but  should  be  taught  either  at  the 
University,  or  at  some  central  institute  ? — Yes. 

2771.  And  that  the  hospitals  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  only  what  may  be  called  the  clinical  subjects  such 
as  medicine  and  surgery  ? — Yes. 

2772.  You  conceive  that  this  would  have  great  ad- 
vantages ? — I  think  it  would,  because  I  think  th« 
student  would  have  a  very  much  better  opportunity 
of  learning  his  work.  I  see  very  closely  the  work 
of  medical  preliminary  candidates  for  the  University  of 
London,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  very  large  porportion  of 
the  rejections  is  due,  not  to  any  want  of  intelligence, 
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or  even  industry,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  but  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  really  had  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing his  subject.  I  have  seen  men  come  to  the  University 
who  have  never  been  shown  how  to  read  a  barometer. 

2773.  What  do  you  think  that  is  due  to  ? — It  is  due 
to  a  want  at  some  of  the  medical  schools  of  proper 
equipment  and  proper  teachers  on  pure  scientific 
subjects. 

2774.  Some  of  the  larger  medical  schools  are  well 
equipped  and  teach  very  well  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

2775.  But  the  smaller  ones  do  not  teach  so  well  as  a 
rule,  and  they  are  not  well  equipped  ? — That  is  so. 

2776.  And  probably  you  are  aware  that  in  some  of  the 
smaller  schools  the  classes  are  very  small  indeed? — 
Very  small. 

2777.  That  must  act  prejudicially  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher  ? — It  does. 

2778.  If  a  teacher  has  only  to  address  some  8  or  10 
men  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  throw  as  much  life  and 
force  into  his  teaching  as  if  he  addressed  70,  or  100,  or 
150  ?— A  return  was  made  by  the  medical  schools  some 
time  since  which  I  think  affords  a  fair  proof  of  the 
position  involved  in  your  question.  This  is  a  return 
made  up  by  the  medical  schools  themselves,  and  it  shows 
among  other  things  the  number  of  students  who  during 
the  past  five  years  (this  was  in  1889)  have  passed  Lon- 
don University  examinations.  St.  Bartholomew's  passed 
299  in  those  five  years  ;  Guy's,  324 ;  St.  Thomas',  127. 
Then  among  the  other  medical  schools  some  passed 
eight  in  five  years,  some  10,  some  15,  and  one  80.  Thus 
was  shown  the  very  large  difference  in  numbers  <>f  well- 
educated  and  ambitious  students  at  the  different  medical 
schools. 

2779  {Professor  Bamsatj.)  How  many  did  King's  Col- 
lege pass  ? — The  returns  from  King's  College  and 
University  College  are  not  contained  in  this  list.  The 
list  was  made  up  by  King's  College  and  University 
College,  and  their  own  numbers  they  do  not  give,  but 
University  College  passed  a  very  large  number,  King's 
College  very  few  comparatively  speaking. 

2780.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  There  is  another  point 
that  at  the  smaller  schools  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  better 
men  to  teach  these  preliminary  subjects  ? — It  is  because 
at  the  small  ones  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  fees 
hardly,  and  there  is  want  of  space  and  proper  apparatus. 

2781.  The  larger  schools  can  offer  inducements  which 
smaller  schools  have  not  the  power  to  present  ? — They 
can  so  far  as  the  pure  scientific  portion  of  the  career  is 
concerned. 

2782.  Then  the  inefficiency  which  arises  from  that 
would  be  met  if  the  pupils  from  the  several  schools 
attended  at  some  central  institute  where  these  subjects 
could  be  taught  in  common  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  quite 
met. 

2783.  In  that  way  there  would  be  a  concentration  of 
force  ? — There  would. 

2784.  And  you  might  employ  the  best  teachers  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  best  men  in 
the  world  to  teach  these  several  subjects  under  those 
circumstances  ? — Quite  so. 

2785.  The  Chairs  would  be  worth  holding  ? — Quite  so. 

2786.  This  is  no  new  view.  It  was  put  forward  many 
years  ago,  I  think  ;  but  it  would  have  that  great  advan- 
tage of  rendering  the  teaching  of  the  scientific  or  pre- 
liminary subjects  much  more  efficient  ? — It  would. 

2787.  And  it  would  set  numbers  free  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  clinical  subjects  proper  at 
the  hospitals  where  only  they  could  be  taught  because 
there  only  is  material  for  the  teaching  ? — Yes,  it  would 
do  so,  and  it  would  very  much  improve  both  the  clinical 
and  pathological  teaching. 

2788.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  think  you  are  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession  or  you  are  a  graduate  in 
medicine  ? — I  am  a  very  incompetent  one,  I  am  afraid. 

2789.  What  do  you  mean  by  preliminary  scientific 
knowledge,  I  mean  what  subjects  do  you  include  in 
preliminary  scientific  knowledge? — I  include  chemistry ,. 
physics,  and  biology.  I  should  like  to  include  physi- 
ology, but  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  practicable. 

2790.  Why  is  it  not  practicable  to  include  physiology  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  time  during  the  preliminary 
year  for  the  student  to  work  at  other  subjects  than  the 
three  I  have  mentioned. 


2791.  {Mr.  Bendall.)  Does  biology  include  botany  ?  p_  y_  j)ickhu 
— Yes,  biology  includes  botany.  Esq.,  M.B., 

2792.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  You  admit  that  physi-  B.Sc. 
ology  and  anatomy  are  both  preliminary  subjects — both 

scientific  subjects  ?— Yes,  I  do.  16  June  1892 

2793.  Assuming  improvement  of  teaching  to  be  the 
chief  object  which  we  have  in  view,  those  two  subjects 
would  be  included  in  any  measures  which  were  taken  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  science  in  London  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  I  should  like  to  make  a  reservation  with 
regard  to  anatomy.  I  think  anatomy  as  at  present 
taught  in  the  schools  is  very  inefficiently  taught.  It  is  a 
mere  topography  of  the  human  body.  It  is  not  scientific 
anatomy.  If  it  were  taught  as  a  science  it  would  be  an 
improvement. 

2794.  If  it  were  taught  aa  a  science  it  would  be  in- 
cluded among  the  preliminary  scientific  subjects?— 
Most  certainly  so. 

2795.  That  being  understood,  would  you  also  include 
medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  the  other  technical 
subjects  ? — Not  as  sciences. 

2796.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this  :  Again  assum- 
ing that  our  object  is  to  improve  education,  would  it  at 
all  be  necessary  that  we  should  take  those  subjects  in  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

2797.  But  why  ? — For  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  and 
developing  the  higher  instruction  in  those  subjects 
especially  in  clinical  medicine  and  in  pathology. 

2798.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is",  this  :  Is  there  any 
very  clear  evidence  that  the  teaching  in  these  practical 
subjects  is  not  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  is  likely  to  be  ? 
Does  it  not  come  ujd  to  the  academic  standard  already? 
— To  my  mind  I  do  not  think  it  quite  does.  I  do  not 
think,  for  instance,  that  pathology  is  sufficiently  taught. 

2799.  Pathology  is  again  a  preliminary  subject,  clearly 
a  scientific  subject,  which  of  course  the  University  would 
provide  for.  I  want  to  exclude  scientific  subjects,  and 
ask  you  whether  it  is  in  any  way  a  part  of  our  business, 
considering  our  business  to  be  to  improve  teaching,  to 
meddle  with  the  present  teaching  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  midwifery  ? — I  think  it  might  be  supplemented  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  think  a  student  who  goes  in  for  such 
a  degree  as  that  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  should  know  something  of  the  history 
of  medicine.  He  ought  to  know  something  of  the  history 
of  epidemics,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  you  might  call  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  disease. 

2800.  I  quite  agree,  but  those  three  subjects  are  all 
scientific,  and  therefore  they  would  be  included  in  a  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  but  what 
I  waut  to  get  at  is  whether  the  mere  technical  teaching 
of  the  practical  subjects  is  not  very  well  provided  for 
already  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

2801.  And  is  not  examination  in  those  subjects  also 
extremely  well  provided  for  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  it 
is  well  provided  for. 

2802.  The  examination  of  the  conjoint  board  for 
examine  ? — I  should  not  myself  rate  the  examination  of 
the  conjoint  board  very  high. 

2803.  Not  in  practical  subjects  ? — Not  in  practical 
subjects. 

2804.  You  are  very  well  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
conjoint  board  has  improved  its  system  of  examination 
in  the  present  year  to  a  very  great  extent  ? — I  know  it 
has.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent.  I  am  talking  of  it  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  knew  more  about  it. 

2805.  It  has  added  another  year  to  its  period  of  study  ? 
— Yes,  it  has  done  that  I  know. 

2806.  And  it  has  made  other  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  of  examinations.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  State  sees  after  those  subjects,  so  to  speak,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Medical  Council  exercises  a  statutory 
vigilance  over  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  in  medi- 
cine, surgery,  midwifery,  and  the  other  practical  sub- 
jects, which  it  does  not  over  other  subjects  ? — Yes,  it 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  knowledge. 

2807.  But  is  it  a  minimum  ?  Is  it  not  limited  by  the 
requirements  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  not  the  provision  of  the 
statute  that  the  knowledge  must  be  such  as  to  enable  a 
man,  advantageously  for  the  public,  to  exercise  the 
profession  of  medicine.  This  is  far  from  being  a  mini- 
mum ?— -What  I  mean  is,  that  the  State  enacts  a 
standard  below  which  it  will  not  admit  a  man  to  prac- 
tice, and,  therefore,  that  is  the  minimum  of  knowledge — 
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F  V  Dickins   no*      minimum  °f  attainable  knowledge  by  any  means, 
Esq  MB      but  *ue  minimum  of  knowledge  on  whicli  it  will  allow 
2?.Sc.    '    a  man  *°  S°  forth  into  the  world  and  say  that  he  is  a 

_J   doctor.    In  that  sense  I  mean  that  it  is  a  minimum. 

16  June  1892.      2808.  The  purpose  being  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be 

  reliable  practitioners  ;  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as 

is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  practise  efficiently  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  aim. 

2809.  As  regards  all  other  branches  of  medical  edu- 
cation, the  State  takes  no  cognizance  ? — No. 

2810.  Have  you  evidence  as  regards  those  Universities 
which  examine  in  science  on  the  principle  which  is 
opposed  to  that  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  namely,  the 
kind  of  examination  which  consists  in  dividing  the 
work  between  the  internal  examiner  and  an  external 
examiner — the  system  which  prevails  in  Edinburgh,  and 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  regards  all  scientific  sub- 
jects?— I  have  no  evidence  at  command. 

2811.  No  evidence  against  it  ? — No,  I  have  no  evidence 
against  it. 

2812.  And  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  effect  is 
injurious  or  unfair  to  the  candidate  ? — No,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that. 

2813.  Is  it  not  the  case  as  regards  the  University  of 
London,  that  the  operation  of  that  principle  is  limited 
to  the  written  parts  of  the  examination,  I  mean  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  principle,  that  no  man  examines  his  own 
pupils  ? — It  is  not  even  limited  with  regard  to  that. 

2814.  I  mean  limited  as  regards  its  operation  ? — Yes. 

2815.  From  the  moment  that  you  begin  to  examine  a 
man  viva  voce  the  thing  falls  to  the  ground  altogether  ? 
—Yes. 

2816.  Then  is  it  not  altogether  futile  as  regards 
honours  examinations  ? — Entirely  so. 

2817.  For  example,  my  own  experience  is  that  when  I 
was  examiner  I  was  professor  at  University  College. 
My  colleague  was  teacher  of  physiology  at  Guy's.  We 
had  both  Guy's  men  and  University  College  men.  We 
knew  perfectly  well  who  they  were,  and  we  had  to 
determine  who  was  to  receive  the  scholarship  and  who 
was  to  receive  the  medal.  In  that  case  the  principle 
fell  to  the  ground  altogether,  did  it  not  ? — Entirely — 
completely. 

2818.  And  is  not  that  a  very  important  failure  of  the 
principle  as  regards  the  University  for  London.  If  it  is 
only  useful  in  pass  examinations  and  examinations  in 
which  the  written  part  is  the  most  important,  that 
means  that  it  is  inoperative  as  regards  all  honours 
examinations  in  science  ? — Yes,  it  is  inoperative. 

2819.  You  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  future 
commission  of  experts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  organising, 
I  think,  but  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  ? 
— With  a  view  to  effecting  the  transition  from  the 
present  state  of  things  to  the  new  state  of  things  and 
providing  for  the  various  vested  interests,  and  so  on. 

2820.  If  that  were  the  case,  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion in  your  mind  to  that  commission  being  somewhat 
permanent  ? — No,  there  would  not  be.  I  think  a  com- 
mission of  that  kind  to  act  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  Scotch  University  acted  would 
be  a  very  good  thing. 

2821.  Then  if  we  could  have  a  commission  extending 
its  functions  for  half  a  dozen  years  it  might  take 
measures  either  for  the  absorption  of  the  colleges,  or 
for  co-operation  with  them,  or  to  act  in  respect  of 
absorption,  or  co-operation,  in  any  way  that  seemed  to 
them  best,  provided  that  they  had  discretionary  powers  ? 
— Yes.  certainly. 

2822.  And  also  to  administer  any  Government  funds 
that  might  be  placed  at  their  disposal  ? — That  also  too 
might  be  relegated  to  them. 

2823.  That  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  initi- 
ating a  change,  and  bringing  about  the  transition  from 
the  present  state  of  things  to  the  intended  future  state 
of  things? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  what  is 
contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  the  association,  clause  14. 

2824.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  a  commission 
sitting  for  a  very  short  time  could  not  be  an  organizing 
commission  ? — It  says  at  the  end  generally.  I  would 
make  such  arrangements  as  would  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  University  on  the  foregoing  lines. 
I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  organisation  would  be 
necessary — organisation  of  details  of  a  financial  nature, 
and  with  regard  to  buildings,  and  so  on.  I  should 
think  the  commission  probably,  from  the  nature  of  its 


work,  would  have  to  remain  in  existence  for  several 
years. 

2825.  Then  in  your  view  that  would  be  the  easiest 
way  of  solving  the  obvious  difficulty  of  creating  any 
system  which  would  depend  upon  co-operation,  or  upon 
absorption,  without  waiting  until  it  is  ascertained 
whether  absorption,  or  co-operation  is  possible  ? — Yes. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

2826.  Such  a  commission  might  at  once  proceed  to  act, 
whether  success  ultimately  followed  its  endeavours  or  not. 
It  would  be  the  best  way  of  initiating  the  effort  which 
would  have  to  be  made  to  bring  about  either  co-opera- 
tion or  absorption  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  think  if  the 
present  Commission,  for  instance,  were  to  determine  the 
general  lines  of  a  scheme,  it  would  be  better  to  put  that 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  some  such  commission  as  that 
contemplated  in  clause  14  for  the  purpose  of  working  it 
out. 

2827.  {Mr.  Bendall.)  Could  you  tell  me  exactly  the 
relation  between  section  1  of  the  paper  you  put  in,  and 
section  2  ?  Were  they  both  drawn  up  as  representing 
your  views  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so 
generally,  with  the  modifications  that  I  have  given  in 
my  evidence  upon  the  German  system. 

2828.  And  from  what  time  do  they  date  ? — This  was 
written  just  after  the  Gresham  Charter  came  out. 

2829.  In  paragraph  4,  page  1,  you  say  without  en- 
forcement of  attendance.  By  a  teaching  university  then 
you  understand  a  university  that  provides,  but  does  not 
compel  students  to  take  instruction  ? — That  is  the 
university  that  I  should  look  to. 

2830.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Berlin 
practice,  is  it,  or  the  Scotch  practice  ? — It  is  in  a  certain 
sense,  because  you  may  take  your  degree  at  the  CJni- 
versity  of  Berlin  without  passing  more  than  a  portion  of 
your  time  at  that  University. 

2831.  But  some  sort  of  residence  or  attendance  is 
always  required,  is  it  not,  by  every  University  ?  —Yes. 
I  used  the  expression  "founded  on  the  lines  of  the 
"  Berlin  University "  in  a  very  general  way,  and 
rather  with  reference  to  professorial  government  than 
anything  else. 

2832.  Now  would  you  kindly  turn  to  page  6,  and 
tell  me  how  you  reconcile  the  words  "  without  enforce- 
ment of  attendance  "  with  the  words  at  the  end  of  page 
6,  where  you  seem  to  contemplate  collegiate  residence  : 
"  attendance  upon  collegiate  courses  coupled  with 
"  periodical  collegiate  examinations,"  and  so  forth  ?  — 
That  is  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

2833.  Entirely  at  the  option  of  the  student  ? — Yes, 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  student.  I  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  there  being  students  who  follow  out 
particular  courses  of  instruction  ordered  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  them  I  give  certain  privileges,  and  I 
contemplated  unattached,  or  external,  students  who  do 
not  follow  such  courses,  and  do  not  possess  those 
privileges. 

2834.  Then  is  this  purely  a  part  of  collegiate  disci- 
pline ;  not  University  ? — That  would  be  University 
discipline.  That  would  be  the  condition  upon  which 
the  University  would  grant  its  degrees. 

2835.  To  a  certain  class  of  students  ?— To  any  class  of 
students  who  keep  the  terms,  and  they  would  keep  the 
terms  in  one  of  three  ways. 

2836.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  degree  given 
to  those  who  keep  terms  and  those  who  do  not  keep 
terms  ? — I  would  not  give  any  degree  to  those  who  did 
not  keep  terms. 

2837.  When  you  come  to  enforcing  attendance 
surely  ? — No.  We  generally  give  certificates  at  the 
L3ndon  University  to  men  as  having  kept  terms  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  other  matters,  if  after 
having  matriculated  at  the  University  they  have  come 
forward  to  any  of  the  subsequent  examinations. 

2838.  Are  you  distinguishing  between  certificates  and 
degrees? — No,  I  am  not.  What  I  mean  by  keeping 
terms  is  this.  I  thought  I  had  explained  it :  "  The 
"  private  student  would  keep  his  terms  by  passing,  as 
"  at  present,  an  intermediate  University  examination." 

2839.  In  that  case,  why  should  not  a  person  passing 
an  intermediate  examination  call  himself  a  private 
student  ? — He  may  do  so  if  he  likes,  at  his  option. 

2840.  Does  it  not  reduce  keeping  terms  and  residence 
to  a  nullity  ? — Keeping  terms  is  a  technical  term  as 
used  by  the  University  of  London. 
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2841.  It  merely  means  keeping  examinations? — What 
it  means  is  that  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have 
kept  terms  has  been  employed  in  educating  himself,  or 
has  been  employed  in  study,  and  a  proof  of  it  is  that 
he  has  come  up  for  examination. 

2842.  I  'will  not  press  that  further.  Would  you 
object  to  powers  being  left  by  charter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  or  governing  body  to  prescribe  courses,  and 
to  enforce  attendance  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  do  that  if  they  choose  to  do  it. 

2843.  Do  you  apprehend  that  Convocation  -would  be 
likely  to  take  exception  to  such  a  provision  ? — I  must 
guard  myself  in  saying  that  I  think  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  University  ought  to  have  that  power.  I 
think  it  ought  to  have  that  power,  but  it  ought  not  to 
have  the  power  of  excluding  unattached  students,  the 
external  students. 

2844.  That  should  be  excluded  in  your  view  by 
charter  ? — It  certainly  ought  not  to  have  that  power. 
The  professors  themselves  do  not  want  to  have  that 
power.  Some  did  ;  but  anyhow,  those  who  belong  to 
the  Association  say  it  is  desirable  that  there  should,  if 
possible,  be  one  University  in  London,  and  that  the 
University  should  have  power  to  grant  degrees  and 
institute  examinations  which  might,  if  found  necessary, 
be  different  for  those  who  follow  prescribed  courses 
from  those  who  have  not. 

2845.  One  other  point,  and  that  is'  aa  to  a  dual 
examination,  with  distinct  papers  for  the  extra- collegiate 
and  for  the  collegiate  or  metropolitan  student — I 
understand  that  you  are  not  favourable  to  it  ?— I  am 
not  favourable  to  it.  I  do  not  absolutely  object  to  it  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary. 

2846.  You  would  not  object  to  leaving  free  powers 
there  to  the  newly  constituted  Senate  or  governing 
body  ? — No,  perfectly  free  power  there.  If  it  had  to  be 
done  I  should  prefer  it  as  indicated  by  Professor  Eiicker. 

2847.  If  it  is  perfectly  free,  I  understand  you  would 
withdraw  tbe  last  section  in  your  draft  on  page  2  ? — This 
was  drawn  under  the  supposition  that  there  would  be 
no  likelihood  of  absorptiou. 

2848.  But  now  you  would  be  desirous  to  withdraw  a 
provision  of  that  kind,  would  you  not  ? — I  should  with- 
draw that,  and  I  should  use  the  words  that  we  do  use 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Professorial  Association : — "Each 
"  professor  of  the  University  to  be  ex  officio  an  examiner 
"  in  the  subject  of  his  chair,  but  not  necessarily  to  take 
"  part  in  every  examination  of  that  subject."  That  is 
simply  to  prevent  his  being  overwhelmed  with  work. 
"  Examiners  who  would  not  be  professors  to  he  appointed 
"  by  the  Senate  to  take  jjart  in  all  examinations." 

2849.  You  said  you  would  have  a  personal  antipathy 
rather  than  a  predilection  for  examining  your  own 
students  ? — I  should  personally. 

2850.  Then  it  would  be  hardly  well  to  introduce  an 
enactment  of  that  sort  as  a  compulsory  part  of  the  con- 
stitution in  a  charter.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  entirely  free  ? — I  agree  with  you.  I 
have  signed  this  document  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  am 
bound  by  its  assertions. 

2851.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Supposing  a  professor  were  ex 
officio  an  examiner  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  he 
must  examine  his  own  pupils  ? — No. 

2852.  He  might  be  only  one  of  several  and  he  might 
decline  the  examination  of  his  own  pupils  or  by  an 
arrangement  between  the  various  examiners  that  ex- 
amination might  devolve  upon  others  ? — Just  so. 

2853.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  course  has  been 
followed  by  medical  examinations  which  Sir  William 
Savory  knows  about  more  than  I  do  ?— It  is  not  a  rule 
of  the  University  for  the  examiners  to  do  so.  That  is 
what  I  meant.  The  examiner  may  or  may  not,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  tradition. 

2854.  With  more  examiners  in  the  conjoint  examina- 
tion it  may  be  completely  avoided  ? — Completely 
avoided  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

2855.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  stated  in  your  cir- 
cular that  you  wished  to  have  a  University  founded  upon 
the  lines  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  You  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  German  type  of  University  ?— Subject 
to  such  modifications  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  my  evidence. 

2856.  In  the  German  type  of  University  the  gradu- 
ation is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching  body  ?— 
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2857.  But  your  view  is  that  in  the  new  University  it  1 
should  be  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching  body, 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  body  in  which  the  teaching  body 
have  a  preponderating  influence  p — Just  so. 

2858.  You  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  in  the 
German  University  are  largely  a  preparation  for  a  State 
examination,  and  not  for  their  own  degree  ? — Just  so. 

2859.  That  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  point ;  but 
you  are  probably  aware  that  the  University  degree  is 
taken  by  the  elite  of  the  students  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
because  it  is  taken  by  those  students  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  University  work  ? — I  do 
not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  believe  that 
that  is  so. 

2860.  Therefore,  although  their  numbers  may  be 
small,  the  quality  of  the  students  who  take  the  degree 
would  be  very  high  ? — Yes,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
interpolate  a  word  the  graduate  upon  the  strength  of 
his  degree  cannot  even  become  a  privat  docent.  He 
must  pass  a  separate  and  very  searching  examination, 
although  he  has  the  highest  University  rank,  to  step 
upon  the  lowest  rung  of  tbe  professorial  ladder. 

2861.  But  still  the  privat  docent  is  normally  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  doctor's  degree  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
he  is ;  at  some  time  in  his  career  he  takes  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  before  he  takes  the  privat  docent.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  that. 

2862.  Then  with  regard  to  coercion  to  attend  Univer- 
sity lectures,  do  not  you  think  that  as  in  the  German 
system  there  is  coercion  to  attend  some  University,  and 
in  fact,  normally  a  man  studies  where  he  will  be  ex- 
amined so  far  as  he  aims  at  the  University  degree,  that 
indirectly  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  enforce- 
ment. Will  it  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have  the 
nearest  approximation  that  we  can  to  the  German 
system,  that  we  should  apply  some  strong  inducement 
to  attend  professorial  lectures  ? — I  think  the  induce- 
ment would  be  sufficiently  strong  if  the  control  of  the 
teaching  and  of  the  examination  lay  in  the  same  corpo- 
rate hands. 

2863.  I  gathered  from  your  answers  to  Mr.  Kendall 
that  you  would  agree  that  if  the  preponderate  influence 
on  the  governing  body  is  secured  to  the  teachers  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  the  details  of  the  graduation  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  new  University  ? — I  quite  think  that. 

2864.  Then  with  regard  to  another  point.  You  seem 
to  hold  that  it  was  probable  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  at  South  Kensington  might  be  introduced  into 
the  new  University  ? — I  think  so. 

2865.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence that  Dr.  Thorpe  and  Professor  Riicker  gave  us 
on  that  point  ? — Only  very  generally  from  conversation 
that  I  have  had  with  them. 

2866.  You  are  aware  probably  that  they  hold  that 
there  would  be  serious  difficulties  to  overcome  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  ? — I  think  they  were  obliged  to 
say  that  because  they  had  no  mandate  to  appear  for  the 
Department, 

2867.  There  was  one  difficulty  that  was  presented 
to  us  which  it  occurred  to  me  might  be  somewhat 
serious.  The  students  taught  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  pass  no  examination  which  secures  general 
culture  before  they  enter  the  college.  They  have  to 
show,  as  I  understand,  such  preliminary  knowledge  of 
elementary  mathematics  as  will  enable  them  to  profit  by 
the  lectures ;  but  as  regards  general  culture  they  pass 
no  test  at  all.  Dr.  Thorpe  and  I  think  Professor  Riicker 
appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  that.  Do  you  not  think 
that  would  create  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  a  University  of  London  ? — I  think  it 
would  so  far  as  students  of  that  calibre  are  concerned, 
but  the  students  who  would  come  in  for  a  University 
degree  would,  I  think,  be  of  a  somewhat  higher  quality 
to  whom  the  matriculation  would  not  present  a  for- 
midable obstacle. 

2868.  With  regard  to  the  veto  of  Convocation  are  you 
really  of  opinion  that  Convocation  could  be  induced  to 
abandon  its  veto  of  its  own  free  will  ? — I  think  as  its 
veto  now  stands  it  can  only  say  yes  or  no  ;  it  cannot 
discuss  a  question  or  propose  an  amendment  in  any 
scheme  submitted  to  it,  or,  in  fact,  do  anything  more 
than  say  a  bare  yes  or  no.  If  they  had  a  proper  power 
of  appeal,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  prefer 
that  power  of  appeal,  which  would  be  a  thing  that  they 
could  use  more  conveniently  and  much  more  efficiently. 
The  power  of  appeal  would  extend  to  all  University 
matters,  the  veto  only  concerns  one  particular  feature 
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F.  V,  Dickins,  of  University  life,  the  amendment  of  the  Charter  or  the 
Esq.,M.B.,    procurement  of  a  new  Charter.    That  is  the  only  point 
B.Sc.        on  which  they  have  any  power  whatever  at  present. 

16  June  1892.       2869.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  grievance 

 "    expressed  in  the  press  by  certain  members  of  the 

London  Convocation  which  feel  that  they  have  not  the 
same  complete  ultimate  control  over  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  University  which  Co  avocation  at  Oxford 
and  the  Senate  Cambridge  have.  They  claim  more 
power  than  they  have  now,  and  they  regard  the  denial 
of  it  as  a  breach  of  the  understanding  on  which  the 
University  was  originally  founded? — I  do  not  think  they 
have  any  foundation  for  that  claim,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  that  sentiment  is  entertained  by  any  large  number. 

2870.  You  have  seen  it  expressed  ? — Yes. 

2871.  Now  you  have  referred  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  to  the  proportion  of  residents  and  non- 
residents :  are  you  acquainted  with  the  proportion  of 
non-residents  who  take  honours  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

2872.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  for  a  non-resident  to  take  rooms  so  much  so  that 
a  man  who  has  resided  at  Dublin  for  some  years  said, 
that  he  did  not  remember  an  instance  himself ;  but 
that  may  be  an  exceptional  thing.  You  may  not  know 
about  that  ? — I  do  not.  know  about  that. 

2873.  One  important  aspect  of  this  scheme  is  its 
bearing  on  the  provincial  colleges.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  they  would  regard  a 
scheme  which  gave  to  the  London  teachers  a  prepon- 
derate influence  over  the  body  determining  the  exami- 
nations?— I  do  not  think  that  they  could  reasonably 
make  any  objection  to  it. 

2874.  That  is  not  exactly  my  question.  It  is  not  what 
they  reasonably  could  do,  but  what  they  are  likely  to 
do.  Do  you  know  at  all? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  the  governing  bodies  of  the  provincial  colleges 
may  think  of  the  matter,  but  I  have  of  what  the  pro- 
fessors think,  and  I  do  not  think  the  professors  would 
raise  any  such  ground  of  complaint.  In  regard  to  that 
there  is  something  I  have  forgotten  to  state.  What  I 
should  like  to  state,  to  show  what  little  ground  of  com- 
plaint the  provincial  colleges  could  have  is  this : 
I  took  out  from  the  degree  examinations  of  last  year 
the  number  of  those  who  entered  from  provincial  col- 
leges, not  being  colleges  of  some  University,  therefore 
excluding  of  course  Cambridge.  Oxford,  and  also  Vic- 
toria. At  the  Bachelor  of  Medicine  examination,  in 
1891 ,  out  of  109  candidates  there  were  only  six  from 
provincial  colleges  of  that  character. 

2875.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  May  I  ask  why  you  exclude 
the  Victoria  group? — Because  being  already  provided 
with  a  University,  they  would  not,  I  suppose  (I  have 
not  heard),  have  any  intention  of  claiming  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  London  University.  I  should 
not  myself  be  at  all  disinclined  to  allow  them  a  share  if 
they  chose  to  wish  for  it,  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
they  entertained  that  wish.  Then  at  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  examination  there  were  409  candidates,  and  of 
these  46  were  wholly  educated  at  provincial  colleges, 
and  14  were  partially  educated,  making  60  out  of  409 
altogether.  Of  these,  10  were  partly  or  wholly  educated 
at  a  college  of  the  Victoria  University,  leaving  50  out  of 
409  in  Arts  as  having  been  more  or  less  educated  at  a 
provincial  college  ;  not  Cambridge,  not  Oxford,  and 
not  Victoria.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science,  I  find  there  were  30  out  of  160  candidates  who 
were  educated  wholly  at  the  provincial  colleges,  and  27 
who  were  educated  partially  at  the  provincial  colleges. 
This  word  "partial"  often,  not  invariably,  means  that 
they  took  out  one  or  two  courses  only.  Of  the  total  of 
57,  15  were  educated  at  colleges  belonging  to  Victoria 
University,  10  came  from  Cambridge,  and  two  from 
Oxford  ;  27  in  all.  So  that  30  candidates  in  all  out  of 
160  represents  the  total  of  those  who  were  educated 
wholly  or  partially,  at  provincial  colleges  not  belonging 
ty  Victoria,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford.  That  shows,  I  think, 
that  the  provincial  colleges  would  have  a  compara- 
tively small  ground  of  complaint  to  go  upon,  if  they 
were  excluded  from  the  government  of  the  proposed 
University.  Then  again,  one  has  to  remember  that 
there  is  already  a  movement  on  foot— in  fact,  it  has 
proceeded  some  considerable  way — for  a  Midland  Uni- 
versity, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  very  long 
there  will  be  a  Welsh  University.  Now  it  is  precisely 
from  Birmingham  and  the  Welsh  Universities  that  we 
get  nearly  all  these  students.  I  corrected  my  draft  of 
this  and  added  to  clause  21 — "It  might  be  possible  to 
"  give  to  certain  provincial  colleges,  for  a  time,  the 
"  same  privileges  as  to  keeping  terms  as  are  accorded 


"  to  the  London  colleges. "  I  think  myself,  as  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  that  the  provincial  colleges,  until  they 
are  incorporated,  might  be  allowed  a  voice  at  all  events 
in  the  Faculties,  perhaps  upon  the  governing  body,  of 
the  new  University.  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable 
objection  to  it. 

2876.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  there  were  certain 
other  institutions  which  you  have  not  included,  which 
might  raise  an  objection.  For  instance,  as  far  as  the 
education  of  women  is  concerned,  there  are  one  or  two 
institutions  that  give  advanced  preparation  for  the 
University  of  London  ?— Yes. 

2877.  I  believe  that  the  principal  of  one  of  these 
colleges  objected  strongly  to  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
on  account  of  the  advantage  the  proposed  scheme  would 
give  to  the  London  colleges.  I  suppose  that  the 
objection  of  these  other  institutions  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  those  provincial  colleges 
referred  to  by  you  ?— I  think  there  are  only  one  or 
two  institutions,  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  I 
suppose  is  the  one  you  refer  to  ? 

2878.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  any  other  provincial 
college  of  great  importance.  I  suppose  they  would  be 
afraid  of  being  on  unfair  terms  with  regard  to  London. 

2879.  The  objection  is  that  by  a  scheme  which  gives 
to  the  teachers  of  London  a  preponderate  influence  over 
the  examinations,  the  impartiality  between  different 
institutions  is  inevitably  lost.  That  you  admit  to  be  an 
objection  ? — I  think  myself  it  is  an  objection  on  the  face 
of  it  rather  than  an  objection  in  reality.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  practical  objection. 

2880.  May  I  suggest  an  analogy.  The  teachers  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now  undertake  to 
some  extent  preparation  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and 
in  that  way  they  are  led  to  learn  what  it  is  to  prepare  for 
an  external  examination.  I  imagine  what  would  be  the 
feeling  at  Cambridge  if  we  learnt  that  Oxford  and  not 
Cambridge  was  intended  to  have  a  preponderant  weight 
in  the  body  determining  that  examination.  There  would 
be  an  unanimous  protest  of  the  strongest  kind,  based 
partly  on  the  blow  to  our  prestige  and  partly  on  the 
conviction  that  the  students  would  go  to  Oxford  ;  and 
I  should  have  thought  the  two  motives  would  equally 
operate  in  the  case  of  all  provincial  colleges.  It  is 
partly  that  they  would  feel  themselves  placed  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  and  partly  because  they  would 
fear  to  lose  the  ablest  students.  Do  not  you  think  there 
would  be  some  feeling  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  analogy  is  quite  perfect 
enough,  because  in  London  you  have  a  number  of  diffe- 
rent  institutions  who  would  send  their  professors  to  the 
London  University.  In  the  case  of  the  Cheltenham 
College  you  have  simply  one  institution,  and  I  think 
sending  not  very  many  students  ;  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  women  who  come  to  our  examinations.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  can  expect  that  the  new 
University  of  London  can  be  ordered  in  such  a  matter 
to  meet  their  views  at  the  risk  of  offending  every  colle- 
giate institution  in  London  itself. 

2881.  But  would  not  their  preference  for  the  existing 
state  of  things  be  a  conservative  force  ?  Would  it  not 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  passing  any  scheme  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  position  of  the  Cheltenham  College  would 
add  to  the  difficulty. 

2882.  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  one  institution ;  I 
was  considering  the  whole  number  of  the  provincial 
colleges  who  would  feel  this  inferiority  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  should  get  the  opposition  of  the  staffs  of  the  pro- 
vincial colleges.  I  think  they  would  favour  our  pro- 
posal. Some  of  them  are  on  the  committee  of  this 
proposed  professorial  University. 

2883.  Who  are  those  ?— Mr.  Heath  is  one. 

2884.  Where  is  he  from  ? — Mason  College.  He  is  the 
principal  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham.  Professor 
Tilden  is  in  favour  of  it.  He  is  professor  at  Mason 
College.  I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  I  have  met  with 
several  others  who  are  also  in  favour  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  London  Colleges  have  any  kind  of  jealousy 
with  regard  to  provincial  colleges,  or  would  give  them- 
selves any  advantage  with  regard  to  provincial  colleges. 
I  think  it  is  different  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
because  they  have  a  long  history  behind  them  and  a 
series  of  traditions  from  which  they  cannot  break  loose. 
Cambridge  is  thus  different  from  Oxford,  and  the  diffe- 
rence might  come  into  play  with  respect  to  examina- 
tions. 
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2885.  (Jfefr.  Anstie.)  The  Cheltenham  college  which  has 
been  referred  to  is  in  substance  a  school  for  girls  ? — 
Yes,  sending  us  a  few  candidates. 

2886.  Only  the  top  stratum  ? — Yes. 

2887.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence, 
or  have  you  seen  the  evidence,  of  Dr.  Collins  with  regard 
to  the  examination  for  medical  degrees  in  Scotch  Uni- 
versities?—No,  I  did  not  hear  it,  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Adjourned  to  to-m 


2888.  You  are  acquainted  with  your  own  examinations  F-  V-  Dickins, 
thoroughly  ?— Yes.  E^  M-B-> 

2889.  Have  you  any  desire  to  make  any  comparisons   ' 

between  the  examinations  for  the  medical  degrees  of  the  jg  june  1892. 

London  University  or  the  other  Universities  of  England   

and  those  of  Scotland  ? — No,  I  have  no  desire  whatever 

to  make  any  comparisons,  and  J  do  not  join  in  the  cry 
which  is  often  raised  in  England  against  the  Scotch 
Universities. 

row  at  11  o'clock. 


Sixth  Day. 


Friday,  17th  June  1892. 


present  : 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  COWER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfaib,  K.C.B.,  L.L.D., 
M.P. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 


Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.A. 

Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq,,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Frederick  Victor  Dickins,  Esq. 

2890.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  you  wish  to  supple- 
ment the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday  on  one  or  two 
points  ? — On  one  or  two  points  only ;  I  was  a  little 
fatigued  at  the  end  of  my  examination,  and  I  did  not 
quite  remember  to  put  the  jDoints  before  the  Com- 
missioners. With  your  Lordship's  permission,  I  will 
do  so  now  ;  the  first  is  this,  in  reply  to  Professor  Burdon 
Sanderson  I  forgot  to  say  as  follows.  At  the  Medical 
Examinations  of  the  University  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
examiners  in  purely  medical  subjects  to  refrain  from 
examining  personally,  that  is  orally  practically,  those 
candidates  who  come  from  their  own  hospitals,  so  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  oral  or  practical  examination  the 
examiner  does  not  know  the  candidates,  because  the 
written  examination  is  conducted  entirely  by  numbers 
which  are  assigned  to  the  candidates.  But  when  it 
comes  up  to  the  oral  or  practical  examination  then,  of 
course,  he  may  recognise  a  candidate  as  coming  from  his 
own  hospital,  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
medical  examiner  to  refrain  from  personal  examination 
of  that  candidate  himself.  This  is  not  obligatory  upon 
the  examiner ;  it  is  not  the  rule  or  law  of  the  University, 
but  it  is  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  spontaneously 
among  them. 

2891.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  As  regards  the  bestowal 
of  honours  and  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
candidates  in  the  honours  examinations,  you  would 
admit  that  the  principle  fails  in  accomplishing  its 
object.  It  cannot  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
effectual  ? — In  the  examinations  in  honours  in  medicine 
and  surgery  and  so  on,  there  is  no  practical  examination 
whatever,  therefore  the  examiner  does  not  know  who  the 
candidates  in  honours  are  ;  he  only  knows  them  by 
numbers,  he  does  not  know  who  they  are,  where  they 
come  from,  or  anything  about  them. 

2892.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  an  honours  exami- 
nation the  examiners  do  not  know  who  the  individuals 
are  at  the  time  they,  the  candidates,  are  examined  ? — • 
No. 

2893.  For  instance,  when  the  question  is,  who  is  to 
receive  the  scholarship  or  who  is  to  receive  the  medal 


,  M.B. ,  B.Sc.,  further  examined.  „  „ 

F.  V.  Dickins, 

Esq.,  M.B., 

the  examiners  do  not  know  who  the  individuals  are  ? —  B.Sc. 

No,  they  do  not  unless  by  some  accident.    I  am  talking 
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even  in  physiology  they  do  not  know  it.    They  may   

know  it  in  future,  because  we  are  going  to  have  a 
practical  examination  for  honours  in  physiology  ;  I  think 
that  will  take  place  for  the  first  time  this  year.  At  that 
practical  examination  they  will  see  the  candidates  and 
know  them,  but  so  far  as  the  original  examination  is  con- 
cerned they  do  not  know  them  and  have  no  idea  who 
they  are  except  by  accident. 

2894.  Is  that  actually  the  fact  ? — -Yes.  They  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  candidate.  The  candidate  only 
puts  his  number  on  the  paper. 

28!J5.  (Chairman.)  What  influence  would  he  be  likely 
to  have  in  drawing  up  the  questions  ? — If  he  refrained 
from  examining  the  candidate  himself,  he  would  be 
consulted  by  his  brother  examiner,  and  he  would  be 
present  while  the  examination  was  conducted  by  his 
brother  examiner. 

2896.  I  suppose  in  the  paper  questions,  the  danger  of 
the  pupils  being  examined  by  their  own  teachers,  is  that 
the  questions  would  be  so  framed,  that  the  answers  would 
be  answers  which  the  teacher  had  already  taught  in  his 
lectures,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  his  puj>ils  would 
get  an  advantage  more  than  in  any  other  way  ?— In  the 
first  place,  the  questions  are  set  by  both  examiners,  and 
they  must  be  approved  by  both  examiners,  and  both 
examiners  are  equally  responsible  for  each  question, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  one  of  the  examiners 
draws  up  a  certain  number  of  questions,  and  the  other 
draws  up  the  remainder.  They  submit  these  questions 
to  each  other,  and  they  more  or  less  very  often  criticise 
these  questions  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  University.  Then  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  contained  in  books,  and  on  these  books  the 
number  of  the  candidates  is  put.  Thus  when  the  exami- 
ners have  the  competitors  before  them,  except  by  some 
accident,  they  do  not  know  who  the  candidate  is  whose 
papers  are  before  them. 
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2897.  There  would  be  very  little  temptation  to  favour 
a  pupil  in  that  way  to  make  his  answers  come  to  more 
than  they  are  worth.  The  danger  would  be  in  framing 
the  questions  so  as  to  draw  out  the  knowledge  in  a 
certain  branch,  and  to  ignore  the  other  parts  of  the 
subject  which  he  himself  had  not  taught.  That  would 
be  the  real  danger,  would  it  not? — That  might  be  a 
danger,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  two  examiners  criticise 
and  confirm  each  others  questions. 

2898.  There  would  not  be  any  danger  of  giving  unfair 
weight  to  answers  to  given  questions,  and  giving  one 
man  more  marks  than  another.  That  is  a  very  imaginary 
danger,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  very  imaginary  danger, 
indeed,  and  wherever  a  candidate  is  rejected,  all  his 
papers  are  again  in  most  cases  looked  at  and  revised  by 
both  examiners. 

2899.  And  the  other  danger  to  which  I  have  alluded 
is  obviated  by  there  being  an  external  examiner,  who 
has  a  large  share  in  framing  the  questions  which  are  set. 
and  it  cannot  be  obviated  in  any  other  way  ? — It  cannot 
be  obviated  in  any  other  way. 

2900.  (Professor  Sanderson).  Are  we  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  case  that  the  University  of  London  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving  honours  in  scientific  subjects  on 
paper  work  only  ? — Not  in  scientific  subjects — not 
now. 

2901.  It  is  scientific  subjects  that  we  are  discussing, 
is  it  not  ? — As  I  was  saying,  it  was  the  case  in  physiology. 
Honours  were  given  in  physiology  at  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Examination  without  any  practical  examination 
whatever,  but  that  has  been  altered,  and  this  year  a  new 
system  comes  into  operation  at  the  instance  of  the 
examiners  themselves,  under  which  the  candidates  for 
honours  in  physiology  will  be  examined  practically,  as 
well  as  by  written  papers. 

2902.  But  in  other  subjects  than  physiology,  as  for 
example,  physics  and  chemistry,  are  honours  given  by 
the  University  on  paper  work  only  ?  —In  anatomy  they 
are. 

2903.  On  paper  work  only  ?— Yes. 

2904.  But  in  physics  and  chemistry  ?— No,  not  in 
physics  and  chemistry. 

2905.  In  that  case  there  is  a  practical  examination  ? — 
There  is  a  practical  examination  now. 

2906.  So  that  in  that  case  the  system  would  be  ineffec- 
tual. The  precautions  used  to  prevent  men  knowing 
their  own  students  would  be  ineffectual  ? — The  practical 
examinations  would  take  place  after  the  examiners  had 
read  the  written  papers.  At  most  of  the  practical  ex- 
aminations, even  in  honours,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  candidates,  and  unless  the  examiner  made  a 
very  distinct  effort  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  give 
any  special  advantage,  or  any  particular  advantage  to 
any  student  who  might  have  been  his  own  pupil.  He 
might  do  it,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  him  to 
do  without  making  a  special  effort. 

2907.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  It  is  the  case,  as  a  rule,  is 
it  not,  that  there  are  always  two  examiners  for  each 
student  ? — Yes. 

2908.  Is  it  the  case  that  both  examiners  read  the 
paj:>ers  of  all  the  candidates  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  the  case  that 
both  examiners  read  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates, 
but  they  read  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  who  are 
rejected  in  that  particular  subject. 

2909.  Or  only  of  all  those  candidates  about  whom  one 
of  the  examiners  has  a  doubt  ?--When  I  say  they  read 
the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  who  are  rejected,  it  is 
going  a  little  too  far  ;  they  arrange  that  among  them- 
selves, and  one  examiner  trusts  to  the  other  that  in  any 
doubtful  case  an  aj^peal  will  be  laid  between  them. 

2910.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  in  one  of  the  last 
reports  of  the  inspectors  of  the  examinations,  it  was 
commented  upon  that  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases 
the  papers  were  only  read  by  one  examiner  ;  that  it  was 
only  doubtful  cases  that  came  under  the  view  of  both 
examiners ;  and  that  was  pointed  to  as  being  an 
arrangement  which  it  was  probably  not  desirable  to 
continue? — I  suppose  that  would  refer  principally  to 
the  lower  examinations,  where,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  candidates  it  is  not  practically  possible — it 
would  be  too  enormous  a  labour  to  throw  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  examiners-in-chief — to  require  both  of 
them  to  read  every  paper. 

2911.  It  refers  to  the  practical  examinations  in 
medicine  and  surgery? — My  impression  is  that  the 
practice  for  the  examiners  is  to  settle  among  themselves 


what  papers  both  should  read  together.  They  trual  to 
each  other  for  that  mainly. 

2912.  Has  any  change  been  made  in  consequence  of 
that  suggestion  by  the  inspectors  ? — As  far  as  the  ex- 
aminations are  concerned,  both  the  examiners  are  jointly 
responsible  both  for  the  passing  and  the  rejecting  of 
candidates. 

2913.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  sufficient  pains  were 
not  taken  to  secure  that  the  students  had  not  seen  the 
cases  submitted  to  them  at  the  clinical  examinations. 
A  number  of  skin  cases  were  taken  from  University 
College  Hospital,  and  these  cases  were  individually 
known  to  a  certain  number  of  the  candidates.  Does  not 
that  come  under  the  same  head  as  that  of  an  examiner 
examining  his  own  students  in  a  matter  specially  taught 
to  them  p — That  is  a  difficulty  that  is  inherent  in  the 
character  of  the  examination.  Through  the  inadvertence 
of  a  particular  examiner,  a  case  in  a  particular  hospital 
might  be  seen  by  some  candidate  who  is  a  student  at  that 
hospital,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  an  uncommon  occurence. 

2914.  The  point  is  this  :  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
University  College  students  ;  some  half  dozen  skin  cases 
were  brought  in,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  seen 
by  those  students,  and  by  those  students  alone.  All 
they  were  asked  to  do  was  to  write  down  the  name  of  the 
disease  which  the  patients  were  suffering  from.  Ob- 
viously those  students  had  a  very  great  advantage  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  that  never  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University.  Had  that  came  to  our 
knowledge,  we  should  have  communicated  with  the 
examiners  on  the  subject. 

2915.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  make  arrangements  to 
prevent  that,  would  it  notP — We  are  obliged  to  leave 
that  in  a  great  measure  to  the  examiners. 

2916.  There  was  another  point  noticed :  that  in  the 
written  examination  the  inspectors  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  sufficient  supervision  to  prevent  com- 
munication among  the  candidates.  I  suppose  that  was 
a  matter  that  was  probably  accidental,  and  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  remedy  it  ? — No  facts  have  ever  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  would  warrant  that  statement. 

2917.  Have  you  not  seen  that  paragraph  in  the 
report  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that  paragraph  in  the  report, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  foundation  whatever. 
There  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  quite  sufficient  and 
more  than  sufficient  supervision  of  the  candidates,  and 
it  can  only  be  by  some  very  cunning  fraud  on  their  part 
that  copying  or  communication  was  possible. 

2918.  The  actual  statement  in  the  report  was  that 
there  was  so  much  business  and  talking  going  on  in  the 
room  after  the  tests  had  been  demanded  that  the  ex- 
aminers were  unable  to  superintend  things  properly? 
— The  examiners  usually  from  time  to  time  perambu- 
late the  room  while  the  examination  is  going  on. 
There  are  generally  University  assistants  in  the  room 
as  well,  and  at  all  large  examinations  there  are  four 
or  five  assistants  in  the  room.  At  the  medical  exa- 
minations the  number  of  candidates  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  render  that  necessary,  but  I  really  do  not  think 
there  is  any  want  of  supervision  ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  my  10  years'  experience,  I  have  never  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  a  single  case  of  that  kind  so  far  as  medical 
candidates  are  concerned.  In  fact,  out  of  the  5,000 
candidates  whom  we  examine  yearly,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  more  than  two  or  three  who  are  ever  detected  in, 
or  even  suspected  of,  copying,  or  any  kind  of  improper 
conduct.  Such  cases  do  occur  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  are  treated  summarily,  and  the  candidate  is  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  examination  on  the  spot. 

2919.  Is  he  allowed  to  compete  again  upon  another 
occasion  ? — Not  without  the  permission  of  the  Senate. 

2920.  (Ohairm,an. )  Is  there  any  other  thing  you  wanted 
to  mention  ? — I  wanted  to  add  to  my  replies  to  Professor 
Sidgwick,  what  I  think  I  did  not  clearly  state,  namely, 
that  according  to  Dr.  Schaible,  the  German  maturity 
examination,  which  was  almost  on  a  par  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  the  British  Universities,  was  only  in  a  slight 
measure  under  the  control  of  the  teachers,  and  that  in  all 
the  State  examinations,  beyond  and  after  the  University 
course  the  examinations  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Government  officials,  and  altogether  out  of  those  of  the 
University  professors.  I  also  wanted  to  supplement 
that  by  the  following  observation,  lieferring  to  the 
teacher  examination  system,  even  under  the  existing 
system — by  which  I  refer  to  the  system  practised  at  the 
University  of  London — it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
ordinary  graduate  in  science,  for  instance,  who  at  three 
separate  periods,  Matriculation,  Intermediate  Examina- 
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tion  and  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  has  satisfied 
some  20  or  30  examiners  after  altogether  some  70  hours 
of  written  examination,  and  20  to  30  hours  of  practical 
and  oral  examination,  should  not  have  been  sufficiently 
tested  for  all  practical  purposes  in  relation  to  any  career. 
Much  more  would  this  be  the  case  in  such  a  professorial 
body  as  is  contemplated,  and  with  much  greater  justice 
both  to  teacher  and  student.  And  upon  this  among 
other  grounds  the  establishment  of  separate  examinations 
or  a  fortiori  of  a  separate  University  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  carrying  the  individual  teacher  examiner  theory  to  its 
utmost  development  does  not  commend  itself  to  my 
judgment. 

2921.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  your  answer  was 
addressed  to  me  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

2922.  In  order  to  avoid  a  misapprehension,  let  me  put 
this.  The  maturity,  to  which  you  refer,  is  at  the  end  of 
a  school  course  ?— Yes. 

2923.  It  is  before  the  entrance  into  the  University  ?— 
Yes,  before  the  entrance  into  the  University. 

2924.  But,  though  Dr.  Schaible  may  have  a  high  idea 
of  that  examination,  and  a  low  idea  of  our  own  degree, 
it  is  extremely  misleading  to  compare  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  a  school  course  to  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  a  University  course.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two,  as  regards  the  place  at  which  they 
come  in  the  studies.  The  examination  comes  before 
instead  of  during  or  after  the  University  course  ?— Yes. 

2925.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Did  not  you  express  an 
opinion  that  that  examination  was  equivalent  to  an 
ordinary  English  examination  for  a  degree  ?—  I  did  not 
express  that  as  my  opinion.  I  think  that  is  Dr.  Schaible's 
opinion.  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  that,  but  I  have 
heard  that  opinion  from  various  German  professors. 

2926.  You  do  not  mean  to  support  it  yourself? — I 
cannot  say  what  it  may  be  now,  but  many  years  ago, 
when  I  knew  something  of  Bonn,I  think  the  examinations 
that  the  students  had  then  to  pass  were  equal  or  nearly 
equal  say  to  a  second  class  B.A. 

2927.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Did  you  understand  the  comparison 
to  be  with  a  Pass  Degree  examination  P — Yes. 


2928.  Not  with  an  honours'  degree  examination  ? — 
No. 

2929.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
lay  before  us  ? — I  wish  to  add  also  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  teacher  examiner  principle  in  this  country  is  chiefly 
advocated  in  connexion  with  the  higher  teaching  of  a 
specialised  character,  and  the  professorial  University 
would  doubtless  provide  as  fully  as,  or  more  fully  than, 
the  existing  University  does  by  its  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  and  Doctor  of  Literature  for  the  testing  of 
teaching  of  this  advanced  character.  Lastly,  I  ask 
permission  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relation,  between  the 
provincial  colleges  and  the  private  students  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  professorial  University  on  the  other,  to 
paragraphs  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18  in  the  paper  which  I 
ventured  to  lay  before  the  Commission  the  other  day, 
replacing  the  expression  "  Collegiate "  by  the  word 
"  Professorial." 

2930.  (Bishop  Barry. )  You  remember  a  statement  you 
made  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  professors  at  King's 
College,  which  I  ventured  to  question  p — Yes. 

2931.  I  have  since  written  on  the  subject  to  the  Prin- 
cipal ;  and  I  understand  from  him  that  no  paper  what- 
ever is  signed  by  professors  on  accepting  office ;  and  the 
only  rules  under  which  they  are  bound,  are  contained 
in  this  printed  paper  (handing  document  to  witness). 
The  mistake,  I  think,  may  have  arisen  from  this : 
"  Gentlemen  elected  to  any  office  in  King's  College, 
"  London,  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  public  duty 
"  of  any  kind  outside  the  college,  without  permission 
"  from  the  Council."  Of  course  that  means  to  take  any 
other  office.  Probably  you  may  like  to  modify  your 
evidence  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  apologise 
for  having  made  that  statement  without  sufficient 
authority.  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  Would  the  Commission  allow  that  part  of 
my  evidence  to  be  expunged  ? 

(Chairman.)  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  may  strike  it 
out  of  the  proof. 

(Witness.)  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 


F.  V.  Dickins, 
Esq.,  M.B., 
B.Sc. 

17  June  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  examined. 


2932.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  connected  with 
London  University.  What  is  your  position  now  p — In 
the  University  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  and  was  for  10  years  one  of 
the  examiners,  but  my  official  positionis  that  of 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  under  the  Education 
Department. 

2933.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
question  of  establishing  a  teaching  University  for 
London  ?— Yes,  I  have  thought  about  it  a  good  deal. 

2934.  And  you  contributed  a  paper  Avhich  is  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  last  Commission  ? 
— Yes.  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  say  at  the 
outset,  that  I  have  no  title  to  be  considered  in  anyway 
representative  of  the  Senate  ;  that  I  have  no  authority 
or  qualifications  which  justify  my  appearing  in  that 
capacity,  and  that  I  am  merely  here  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  my  personal 
testimony. 

2935.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  rough 
note  of  the  evidence  you  are  inclined  to  give.  In  the 
first  place  you  have  formed  views  of  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing University  which  is  impossible  in  London.  You 
begin  by  putting  aside  all  those  which  are  not  possible  ; 
for  instance,  a  single  college  of  the  Scotch  or  German 
type.  You  have  objections  to  that  idea.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  why  ? — Because  there  is  no  one  institution  in 
London  of  such  commanding  authority  or  influence 
that  it  could  occupy  a  position  at  all  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Berlin  ; 
secondly,  because  there  are  no  funds  or  material  that 
I  know  of,  on  which  to  found  such  an  institution  ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  if  a  new  one  were  created  of  suitable 
character  and  magnitude,  it  would  do  very  great  injury 
to  existing  institutions. 

2936.  Then  with  regard  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Prance, 
that  requires  a  State  organisation.  I.  believe  there  is 
only  one  University  for  the  whole  of  France? — The 
University  of  France  has  all  the  provincial  and  local 
academies  in  connexion  with  it,  and  they  are  all  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 


the  time  being,  who  is  ex  officio  Grand  Master  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  France,  and  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  kind  of  subordination  of  all  the 
teaching  to  a  minister  of  State,  to  a  great  central 
authority,  would  be  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
people,  and  extremely  undesirable  in  itself. 

2937.  Then,  coming  to  what  is  possible,  I  will  take 
first  your  views  as  to  the  co-ordination  of  existing  insti- 
tutions. What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — I  ventured 
to  put  that  consideration  first,  as  showing  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  find  any  very  close  analogy  between  our  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  those  of  any  foreign  or  existing  Univer- 
sity. The  problem  has  to  be  solved  on  its  own  merits,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  existing  agencies  which  are  already 
at  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  should  be  done  is  to  co- 
ordinate existing  institutions ;  to  bring  them  into  har- 
monious relations  and  to  enable  them  to  take  an  effective 
share  in  the  advancement  of  learning  with  as  little  dis- 
location of  the  machinery,  which  is  now  working  well, 
as  is  possible.  The  very  nature  of  that  problem  shows 
how  misleading  the  analogy  of  institutions  under  other 
conditions  may  easily  be.  London  is  not  a  tabula  rasa 
upon  which  you  can  impose  a  brand  new  academical 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  place  containing  great  resources 
and  many  institutions  which  have  very  honourable  tra- 
ditions, and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  only  want  organi- 
sation, and  to  be  brought  into  helpful  mutual  relations. 
The  establishment  of  a  second  University  is,  in  my 
opinion,  wholly  unnecessary. 

2938.  What  existing  institutions  would  you  bring 
together  in  this  way  p — I  think  the  great  teaching 
institutions  of  London,  those  that  are  concerned  with 
the  higher  education,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
King's  and  University  Colleges  and  the  University 
of  London  itself,  and  the  various  and  very  numerous 
institutions  which  are  more  or  less  concerned  with  the 
higher  education  in  different  departments,  some  in 
medicine,  some  in  arts  only,  and  some  in  science. 

2939.  You  have  looked  through  the  draft  Gresham 
Charter,  I  presume? — Yob,  I  have,  with  very  great 
interest. 

P  3 


J.  G.  Flitch, 
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2940.  That  was  framed  with  the  intention  of  doing 
rather  what  you  suggest— of  making  a  beginning  which 
might  be  pushed  further,  beginning  with  the  two  col- 
leges—University and  King's — and  the  medical  schools 
with  power  to  receive  other  institutions  when  they  have 
found  any  that  were  willing  to  come  in  and  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  their  being  admitted.  That  was 
rather  the  intention  of  the  Gresham  Charter,  was  it 
not— to  carry  out  what  you  suggest? — Yes,  I  think  it 
was  a  very  honourable  attempt  to  solve  the  problem, 
but  it  was  a  very  narrow  and  inadequate  scheme.  It 
left  out  of  view  a  good  many  important  institutions. 
It  c;ave  too  large  powers  to  the  professors  of  two 
particular  institutions ;  and  yet  it  was  not  a  teaching 
University  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  the  authorities 
of  the  University  power  to  appoint  or  to  remove  pro- 
fessors or  to  divide  the  labour  between  the  differ- 
ent institutions  that  existed.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  organise  the  teaching  or  to  bring  new  teaching  re- 
sources or  machinery  into  working  order  at  all ;  it  did 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  in  its  examinations,  and  it  restricted  the 
privilege  of  graduation  to  persons  who  had  been  educated 
in  one  particular  way. 

2941.  I  suppose  you  could  hardly  embody  the  stand- 
ard of  examination  in  a  Charter,  could  you,  whatever 
Charter  you  drew.  You  must  leave  that  to  the  Univer- 
sity itself  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
scheme  was  framed  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  as  to  make 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  standard  of  the  degrees 
would  be  lowered. 

2942.  What  conditions  do  you  refer  to  which  seem  to 
have  that  tendency  ? — The  examinations  were  to  be,  in 
my  judgment,  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in 
the  colleges. 

2943.  Would  it  have  been  the  object  of  the  teachers 
in  the  colleges  to  lower  the  examinations  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would,  but  there  would  have  been  a  great 
temptation  to  them  to  do  it,  because  it  would  have  been 
their  interest  to  attract  students  when  they  were  com- 
peting with  another  examining  body. 

2944.  Would  they  attract  students  if  they  got  a  bad 
name.  That  would  counterbalance  it,  would  it  not  ? — I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would. 

2945.  You  object  to  the  teachers  being  specially 
appointed  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges  but 
not  by  the  University  itself  ?— I  do  not  object  to  it, 
but  I  say  that  that  very  fact  shows  that  it  could  not  be 
a  teaching  University  in  the  sense  which  is  generally 
understood,  that,  I  mean,  in  which  the  governing  body 
and  the  teachers,  and  the  examiners  are  all  connected 
with  the  same  institution. 

2946.  You  arrive  at  that  if  you  make  the  teachers 
into  the  governing  body  or  enable  them  to  have  a 
position  on  the  governing  body  and  give  them  an 
influence  on  the  examinations.  You  arrive  at  that  union 
between  the  two  just  as  well  in  that  way  as  by  starting 
from  above  and  working  downwards,  do  you  not  ? — The 
proposal  was  that  the  teachers  should  continue  to  carry 
on  their  own  methods  in  the  several  colleges  and  then 
unite  to  have  a  common  examination.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  a  disadvantage ,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  University  College  and  King's 
College,  having  regard  to  their  traditions,  their  history, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  their  friends  gave  them 
their  money,  could  have  parted  properly  with  the  power 
of  appointing  their  professors  and  keeping  up  their  own 
methods.  What  they  were  really  establishing  was  not  a 
University  in  which  the  teaching  and  the  examining 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  same  body,  but,  was  in  fact, 
a  federation  of  colleges  and  a  system  of  graduation 
which  would  be  common  to  several  different  institutions. 

2947.  I  do  not  see  that  what  you  said  last  would 
prevent  their  establishing  harmony  between  the  teaching 
and  the  examinations.  How  would  you  arrive  at  the 
harmony  between  the  teaching  and  the  examining  in 
any  way  which  would  be  more  complete  ? — If  there  were 
one  professor,  say,  of  Greek,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
University,  then  the  examination  of  Greek  would  follow 
the  teaching  of  that  one  professor ;  but  if  you  have 
several  colleges  and  each  with  a  professor  of  Greek  and 
each  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  own  methods  according 
to  the  principles  that  he  approves,  then  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  have  an  examination  which  can  be  said  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  any  one  of  them.  '  Then  you  fall 
back  upon  the  principle  of  a  common  examination  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  various  teaching  bodies  and  that 
principle  it  seems  to  me  with  some  modifications  could 
be  carried  out  better  by  n  comparatively  independent 


institution  like  the  present  University  of  London  than 
by  a  confederation  of  several  colleges  in  the  way  sug- 
gested in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

2948.  You  would  only  have  one  professor  for  each 
subject  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  that  a 
desirable  arrangement,  but  unless  there  ia  such  a  divi- 
sion of  duty  as  makes  the  teaching  of  any  one  subject 
in  the  hands  of  one  body  of  persons,  and  the  examina- 
tions follow  the  method  adopted  by  that  one  person  or 
persons  I  do  not  see  how  you  get  the  principle  that 
examinations  should  follow  the  teaching  thoroughly 
carried  out.  If  that  be  a  right  principle  my  only  ob- 
servation on  it  is  that  the  Gresham  University  Charter 
did  not  carry  it  out. 

2949.  But  either  you  must  have  one  professor  for  one 
subject,  or  you  must  have  two  or  three  professors. 
If  the  latter  you  cannot  insure  that  they  will  take  ex- 
actly the  same  course  or  adopt  exactly  the  same  system 
in  teaching.  There  is  no  chance  that  the  teaching  of 
every  one  of  these  professors  will  be  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  examination? — Then  the  examinations 
must  be  common  examinations  applicable  to  different 
and  varied  methods  of  teaching,  and  that  is  what  I 
believe  the  University  of  London  provides  at  present. 

2950.  Your  point  is  that  the  Gresham  University  does 
not  give  a  closer  connexion  between  the  examination 
and  the  teaching  than  the  London  University  does  at 
present  ? — Or  than  the  London  University  might  do  if 
it  were  brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  teaching 
bodies.  That  is  a  further  question.  But  the  point 
upon  which  I  desire  to  dwell  is  that  the  Gresham 
scheme  was  a  compromise  between  the  two,  that  it  did 
not  give  to  the  professors  that  which  most  professors 
desire,  an  examination  that  should  distinctly  follow 
their  own  course  of  teaching,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  it  did  not  recognise  so  large  a  variety  of  teaching 
machinery  and  test  it  in  so  comprehensive  and  impartial 
a  way  as  the  existing  University  of  London  does. 

2951.  Does  the  existing  University  of  London  pro- 
vide a  greater  teaching  staff  than  these  colleges  do  ? — 
It  has  no  teaching  staff  at  all. 

2952.  Then  I  do  not  understand  you? — I  mean  it 
adapts  its  examinations  to  students  who  have  been 
taught  in  very  different  ways  and  under  very  different 
conditions.  The  Gresham  University  would  no  doubt 
have  had  a  narrow  range,  because  it  would  have 
adapted  its  examinations  to  the  teachings  of  some  three 
or  four  chosen  privileged  institutions,  but  still  it  would 
have  failed  to  give  the  professors  what  I  understand 
professors  always  want,  that  is  to  say,  an  examination 
that  shall  follow  their  own  course  of  instruction. 

2953.  It  would  give  it  to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  in- 
tended to  increase  the  connexion  between  the  teaching 
and  examination  to  some  extent.  It  is  a  compromise  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  add  that  if  it  had  contemplated  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  colleges  should  be  so  federated  as  that 
they  should  divide  the  work  between  them,  and  that  a 
student  might  go  from  one  to  the  other,  for  instance, 
if  King's  College  taught  classics  better  than  University 
College,  and  University  College  taught  mathematics 
better  than  King's  College  that  the  student  might  go  to 
either  and  still  be  recognised  as  an  undergraduate  of  the 
University  and  come  up  for  the  examination  ;  I  think 
then  a  real  teaching  university  would  have  been 
established. 

2954.  You  object  to  anything  that  may  be  called  a 
scheme  of  federation,  or  confederated  colleges,  however 
many  they  might  be.  You  object  to  the  scheme  of 
confederating  different  colleges  together  and  forming  a 
university  out  of  them? — I  must  not  be  thought  to 
object  to  that  scheme,  but  I  think  the  provision  that 
was  made  for  it  in  this  scheme  was  an  unsatisfactory 
one.  The  very  fact  that  they  proposed  to  federate 
the  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  examination  shows  that 
they  were  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  profes- 
sorial or  a  teaching  university. 

2955.  The  professors  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
university  and  not  by  the  colleges  ?— Unless  the  colleges 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
have  a  really  professorial  or  teaching  university  at  all. 

2956.  That  objection  you  make  to  this  scheme. 
Then  you  would  prefer  what  I  may  call  the  melting- 
pot  scheme — throwing  it  all  into  the  melting  pot — and 
all  the  colleges  being  absorbed  into  this  new  university 
whatever  it  might  be  ? — Under  certain  improved  con- 
ditions I  should  think  that  a  more  satisfactory  solution 
oi  the  difficulty. 
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2957.  You  have  thought  that  over  in  its  details. 
Could  you  tell  us  shortly  how  you  propose  that  that 
should  be  done? — I  think  the  general  object  to  be 
maintained  is  first  to  systematise  the  existing  agencies 
and  encourage  them  to  do  their  best  work.  Second,  to 
establish  the  right  relations  between  teaching  and  exa- 
mination. Third,  to  meet  all  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  teachers  without  imperilling  the  larger  and 
imperial  work  of  the  present  University. 

2958.  You  take  the  present  University  as  the  starting 
point  ? — The  London  University. 

2959.  You  make  use  of  that  as  the  new  University  ? — 
les,  under  the  modifications  which  I  will  venture  to 
suggest  afterwards.  Then  I  should  think  the  great 
point  you  have  to  keep  in  view  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  learning  and  not  to  promote  the  interests  of 
particular  institutions,  and  I  think  it  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  that  view  that  first  of  all  large  liberty 
should  be  left  to  teachers.  There  should  be  a  very 
high  standard,  but  still  a  uniform  standard  in  regard  to 
graduation.  The  University  should  be  so  constituted  as 
to  encourage  what  may  be  called  post-graduate  courses 
— courses  of  lectures  and  of  instruction  of  a  higher  kind 
having  no  bearing  on  examinations  but  to  be  taken  up 
after  the  students  have  graduated. 

2960.  This  would  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  a 
strong  staff  of  professors  ? — Yes ;  but  professors  rather 
as  a  sort  of  Eegius  Professors  whose  special  duty  it  should 
be  to  advance  learning  and  to  carry  the  academic  edu- 
cation of  London  to  a  higher  point  than  it  is  represented 
by  mere  degrees.  I  would  not  have  such  professors 
interfere  materially  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  pro- 
fessorial staff  in  the  colleges,  that  work  I  mean  which  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students. 

2961.  You  would  preserve  the  colleges  with  their 
autonomy  as  they  are  now  ? — Certainly,  and  their  free- 
dom to  develop  themselves  in  their  own  way  seems  to 
me  a  very  important  matter  to  be  secured. 

2962.  In  addition  to  the  college  professors  you  would 
have  University  professors  to  give  instruction  of  a 
rather  higher  kind.  How  would  you  separate  the 
functions  of  the  college  professors  and  the  University 
professors  ? — In  the  first  place  the  college  professors 
would  continue  to  be  appointed  as  at  present  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  various  colleges  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  those  institutions  to  part 
■with  their  autonomy  to  that  extent,  but  the  Eegius  Pro- 
fessors, or  the  professors  of  a  higher  kind,  might  with 
advantage  be  selected  by  the  University  itself. 

2963.  (Bishop  Barry.)  And  carry  on  a  parallel  course 
of  instruction.  Is  that  your  meaning  ? — No,  an  ad- 
vanced course,  what  the  Americans  call  a  post-graduate 
course. 

2964.  (Chairman.)  Then  up  to  the  taking  of  the 
degree  the  instruction  would  be  given  by  the  college 
professors? — Yes.  If  I  may  bo  allowed  to  add  one 
other  condition,  I  think  it  very  important  that  the 
scheme  should  have  so  much  elasticity  in  it  as  to 
encourage  future  donors  and  teachers  and  to  leave  room 
for  future  expansion. 

2965.  These  professors  would  require  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  They  would  have  to  be  first-rate  men 
and  would  have  to  receive  high  salaries  ? — Yes. 

2966.  Where  would  the  money  come  from  ?— I  am 
afraid  that  question  is  hardly  one  on  which  I  could  express 
a  useful  opinion,  but  I  gather  that  a  very  important  step 
was  made  when  this  whole  business  was  under  discussion, 
and  that  the  Gresham  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  Univerisity  and  not  merely  to  give 
it  its  name,  but  something  more  substantial.  If  that 
means  that  not  only  the  great  traditions  but  the 
resources  of  the  Gresham  trust  can  be  absorbed  into 
the  University  and  that  the  governing  body  will  be  pre- 
pared after,  of  course,  securing  certain  representatives 
to  hand  over  their  present  powers  to  the  new  University, 
I  think  that  step  would  give  means  of  beginning  with  the 
establishment  of  Regius  Professorships.  It  might  also  be 
taken  as  a  very  good  omen  and  as  a  proof  that  the  great 
wealth  and  resources  of  London  might  be  made  available, 
and  that  other  great  city  corporations  would  take  an  in- 
terest in  either  the  founding  of  professorships  or  otherwise 
in  bringing  the  influence  of  the  City  within  the  sphere 
of  an  organisation  of  this  kind  ;  so  that  I  should  not 
regard  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  money  as  by  any 
means  hopeless  ;  and  considering  the  liberality  that  the 
Government  has  of  late  shown  in  its  grants  to  various 
colleges,  both  London  and  provincial,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  a  sufficient  sum  might  be  obtained  in  a 


grant  from  the  Treasury  to  establish  certain  professor-  J.  G.  Fitch 
ships  of  this  kind.  Esq. 

2967.  Then  you  would  allow  the  colleges  still  to  con-    ^  June  189\ 
duct  most  of  the  education  up  to  the  stage  of  taking  ' 
degrees.    Would  you  object  to  these  colleges  being 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

Would  you  think  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  to 
any  great  extent  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  represented  on  the  Senate  ;  and  very  largely 
represented,  of  course,  on  the  Boards  of  Studies. 

2968.  And  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the 
curricula  of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

2969.  Then  that  part  of  the  Gresham  scheme  you 
think  a  good  one  ? — Yes.  The  Senate  of  the  University, 
have  already  shown  a  very  great  wdlingness  to  make 
such  modifications  as  would  in  the  main  meet  the  views 
of  the  colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  existing 
usefulness  of  the  University  in  regard  to  the  general 
education  of  the  country  unaffected  and  undisturbed. 
The  scheme  which  the  Senate  drew  after  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and,  which,  of  course,  the  Commissioners  have 
before  them,  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  in 
that  way.    We  know  it  failed. 

2970.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  you  think  were 
the  chief  merits  of  that  scheme,  and  what  were  ita 
defects  ?— I  think  its  main  merits  were  that  it  sought  to 
conciliate  the  views  of  the  great  teaching  bodies  of 
London,  by  giving  them  a  large  influence,  by  assigning 
a  definite  value  to  collegiate  instruction,  and  also  by 
securing  that  the  existing  work  of  the  University  in 
regard  to  places  which  could  not  be  called  constituent 
colleges,  and  in  regard  to  private  students  all  over 
the  country,  should  continue  unimpaired.  Your  Lord- 
ship asked  me  if  I  thought  there  were  any  defects  in 
this  scheme. 

2971.  Yes. — I  think  there  were  several  rather  serious 
faults  in  this  scheme.  I  am  expressing,  of  course,  my 
own  private  opinion  only.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
too  complicated  ;  that  it  brought  into  existence  a  great 
many  very  different  bodies,  standing  committees, 
Faculties,  and  Boards  of  Studies,  some  for  London,  some 
for  the  provinces,  and  some  for  what  you  may  call  the 
extra-mural  students.  It  divided  the  responsibility, 
among  too  many  conflicting  bodies,  whose  relations 
to  the  University  and  to  one  another  were  rather 
ill- defined.  It  assumed,  too,  that  the  several  institu- 
tions had  interests  of  their  own  to  be  protected,  and  did 
not  credit  the  professors  in  them  with  an  interest  in  the 
larger  academic  work  of  England  and  the  metropolis. 
It  seemed  to  me  also  that  the  Senate  was  a  great  deal 
too  large  and  cumbersome.  It  proposed  52  members  ; 
whereas  I  consider  a  much  smaller  number  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  purpose.  It  made  too  great  concessions 
to  the  London  teachers,  and  practically  allowed  them  to 
confer  degrees  on  their  own  pupils. 

2972.  I  think  12  out  of  52  were  elected  by  the 
Faculties,  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2973.  Was  that  too  large  a  proportion  ? — Yes,  you  will 
observe  that  there  were  six  from  the  colleges,  and  then 
there  were  from  the  London  Faculties  12,  and  the  pro- 
vincial Faculties  four. 

2974.  How  were  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  to 
be  chosen,  by  the  governing  bodies,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2975.  Which  would  not  consist  entirely  of  teachers  ? 
— But  the  Faculties  would,  and  the  Faculties  were  to 
choose  12. 

2976.  The  Faculties  chose  12  among  them,  but  the 
ones  chosen  from  the  two  colleges,  the  three  from  each 
would  not  be  chosen  by  the  teachers,  would  they  ? — No, 
they  would  not  be  chosen  by  the  teachers,  they  would 
be  nominated  by  the  governing  body,  at  any  rate  18  is  a 
very  large  collegiate  representation. 

2977.  Yes,  if  you  count  the  six  as  chosen  by  the 
teachers,  but  that  is  not  quite  fair,  is  it  ? — I  said,  I  thought 
it  made  too  great  concessions  to  the  London  Colleges 
and  teachers.  Taking  the  whole  scheme  together.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  mention  one  other  point.  The  scheme 
seemed  to  me  to  introduce  some  confusion,  for  it  made 
two  London  degrees  of  very  different  values,  the  one  to 
be  given  on  the  Collegiate  or  London  side,  and  the  other 
the  open  degree.  It  went  beyond  the  recommendation 
of  the  former  Commission  which  distinctly  resolved  (I 
refer  now  to  paragraph  35  in  their  Report)  that  the  fiual 
examination  for  degrees  ought  to  be  the  same  for  ail 
candidates  whether  taught  in  constituent  or  associated 
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— — — —  2978.  I  suppose  part  of  the  complication  which  you 
complain  of  came  from  trying  to  combine  the  two 
separate  functions,  one  giving  degrees  to  all  comers 
from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  other 
forming  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

2979.  One  body  carrying  on  these  two  things  would 
necessarily  have  to  have  a  very  complicated  scheme  ? — 
I  think  one  body  might  carry  on  both  with  a  less  com- 
plicated scheme. 

2980.  You  think  one  body  might  carry  on  both  these 
things  without  difficulty  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  a  com- 
promise of  a  simpler  kind  is  possible  and  would  meet 
all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  London  Colleges, 
would  give  them  greatly  increased  influence,  would  help 
their  work,  and  give  them  considerable  liberty  of  teaching, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  co-operate  with  the 
existing  University  in  regard  to  its  larger  work. 

2981.  But  any  scheme  that  the  Senate  might  adopt 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  Convocation  ? 
— There  is  that  difficulty,  it  is  true.  I  think  the  real 
reasons  why  Convocation  threw  it  out  were  that  they 
did  not  like  the  localisation  of  the  University,  they  did 
not  like  to  see  the  University  too  closely  limited  to 
London,  and  moreover  they  objected  to  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body,  and  particularly  to  the  conferring 
of  two  kinds  of  degree.  I  think  if  it  were  not  for  those 
three  objections,  Convocation  would  very  willingly  have 
assented  to  a  scheme  founded  mainly  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  former  Commission. 

2982.  You  think  Convocation  thought  they  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  teachers,  and  not  enough  to  Convo- 
cation ? — Yes. 

2983.  And  that  there  ought  only  to  be  one  kind  of 
degree  for  everybody  instead  of  two  kinds  ? — Yes.  The 
main  objection  undoubtedly  was  the  double  or  ambiguous 
degree. 

2984.  Then  you  think  there  might  be  some  compromise 
between  the  views  of  the  Senate  and  Convocation  on  the 
one  hand,  supposing  them  to  agree  together,  which  they 
have  not  yet  done,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Gresham 
scheme  on  the  other.  You  think  that  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  the  Convocation  of  the  University,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  Gresham  scheme,  might  agree  among 
themselves  on  some  compromise  or  other  which  would 
work? — Yes.  I  think  all  parties  have  learnt  a  great 
deal  in  the  discussions  of  the  last  few  months,  and 
that  a  compromise  will  be  easier  now  than  it  was  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy.  I  have  no  fear  at 
all  that  Convocation  would  withhold  its  assent  to  a 
modified  scheme.  I  suppose  the  advocates  of  the  Gres- 
ham scheme  would  think  that  the  teachers  had  not 
enough  representation  on  the  Senate,  and  that  Convoca- 
tion had  too  much,  and  that  the  Senate  would  think  they 
had  about  the  right  amount.  I  may  say  personally,  that  I 
do  not  think  Convocation  ought  to  have  more  power  than 
at  present.  It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  legislative  body. 
The  people  who  attend  it,  attend  it  rather  casually ;  they 
happen  to  be  just  those  out  of  the  3,000  or  4,000  grad- 
uates who  live  near  London  ;  they  have  no  representative 
character,  and  from  their  very  constitution  they  have 
little  sense  of  responsibility.  I  for  one  have  always 
regretted  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity gives  them  a  veto  upon  the  reception  of  a  new 
Charter. 

2985.  Until  these  different  bodies  do  agree  upon  a  com- 
promise, do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  move 
in  the  matter  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  difficult. 
I  think  the  terms  of  such  a  compromise  as  this  Commis- 
sion in  its  wisdom  might  probably  suggest,  made  in  the 
light  of  late  discussions,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  in  carrying  out  other  schemes,  would  find  very 
general  acceptance  not  only  with  the  colleges  but  also 
with  the  provincial  people  at  a  distance  and  with 
Convocation. 

2986.  The  essence  of  your  plan  would  be  that  the 
London  University  should  remain  at  the  head,  and 
should  undertake  the  work  of  a  teaching  University  ? — 
And  should  seek  to  incorporate  with  itself  all  the  prin- 
cipal teaching  agencies  in  London. 

2987.  And  that  there  should  be  a  relation  of  examining 
to  teaching,  which  would  mean  that  the  same  body 
which  directs  the  teaching  should  direct  the  examining  ? 


— Well,  a  body  to  direct  the  teaching  in  any  formal  way 
I  do  not  think  desirable.  I  think  the  direction  of  the 
teaching  should  come  from  the  authorities  of  the  various 
teaching  institutions.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
feasible  plan  by  which  the  central  body  could  direct  the 
teaching. 

2988.  A  very  good  teacher  would  wish  to  be  left  to 
himself  and  not  be  hampered  ? — Yes. 

2989.  Then  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  academic 
study? — First  of  all,  if  your  Lordship  would  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  modifications  in  the 
Senate,  then  the  Faculties,  and  then  the  Board  of 
Studies,  which  seem  to  me  desirable.  A  governing  body 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
former  Commission  in  Clause  25  would,  with  very  slight 
modification,  be  a  good  one.  That  would  give  three 
members  each,  or  12  members  in  all  to  be  elected  by 
the  four  Faculties;  it  would  put  on  the  President  of 
University  College,  the  Principal  of  King's  College,  and 
the  nominees  of  other  great  Corporations  besides  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown  and  of  Convocation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  be  on  the  whole  a  very  good 
governing  body,  and  that  the  Senate  if  re-cast  on  that 
basis  would  be  likely  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  great 
teaching  bodies  of  London. 

2990.  Nothing  else  but  the  representatives  of  the 
teaching  bodies  and  the  principals  of  the  colleges  ? — The 
question  of  the  number  is  not  very  important,  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  gave  a  rather  larger  num- 
ber, as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  University  and 
King's  Colleges.  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  that, 
except  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  too  large  a  Senate. 

2991.  Then  you  strike  out  the  nomination  by  Convoca- 
tion, do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  fair 
to  deprive  Convocation  of  the  power  that  it  has  of  nomi- 
nating members.  At  present  they  have  the  right  to 
nominate  one  fourth,  and  though  Convocation  is  not  a 
very  good  legislative  or  administrative  body  it  is  a  very 
good  body  indeed  to  elect  representatives  of  learning 
such  as  are  suitable  to  be  put  upon  the  Senate.  I  think 
if  one  looks  back  and  considers  who  the  men  are  who 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Senate  by  Convocation,  one 
feels  that  they  have  been  generally  a  very  valuable 
contingent ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  to 
diminish  the  representative  power  of  Convocation.  But  I 
should  be  very  willing  to  see  additional  influence  given 
to  the  great  colleges  of  London.  On  the  whole  the 
governing  body  suggested  by  the  late  Koyal  Com- 
mission appears  to  me  better  and  simpler,  and  to  have 
a  better  number  of  members  than  that  suggested 
by  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  add  that  in  any  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate  that  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  or  whoever  is  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  time,  might  be  with  very  great  advantage  placed 
ex  officio  upon  the  Senate.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
higher  education  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  brought 
into  touch  and  into  relation  with  the  general  system  of 
education  in  the  country,  and  as  the  Lord  President,  or 
whoever  may  succeed  him  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, when  we  have  one,  will  necessarily  be  cognisant  of 
the  primary  and  a  good  deal  of  the  secondary  education 
of  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage that  he  should  have  a  seat  upon  the  Senate  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Faculties, 
both  schemes — the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  University 
and  that  suggested  by  the  Senate —assume,  very  pro- 
perly, that  the  Faculties  shall  be  merely  electoral  bodies, 
not  consultative  or  legislative  at  all,  that  they  should  be 
composed  of  teachers  and  professors  in  the  constituent 
colleges,  and  that  they  should  act  in  separate  facul- 
ties. For  instance,  King's  College  and  University 
College  would  naturally  appoint  members  to  all  the  three 
Faculties  ;  an  institution  like  the  City  and  Guilds'  Insti- 
tute of  Science  would  appoint  to  the  Faculty  of  Science 
only  ;  the  training  colleges  for  teachers,  if  they  were 
found  to  give  adequate  provision  for  training  in  the  De- 
partment of  Arts,  might  have  very  properly  representation 
upon  the  Faculties  in  the  Department  of  Arts,  the  same 
regulations  would  prevail  with  regard  to  the  women's  col- 
leges. I  would  let  the  Faculties  represent  in  their  various 
sections  all  the  best  teaching  institutions  of  London,  and 
then  would  confide  to  them  the  duty  of  electing  Boards 
of  Studies.  The  Board  of  Studies  after  all  will  repre- 
sent most  fully  the  true  connexion  between  teaching 
and  the  governing  or  examining  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  think  the  functions  of  the  Boards  of  Studies  are 
admirably  set  forth  in  the  13th  clause  of  the  Gresham 
scheme.    But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
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the  Boards  of  Studies  should  be  entirely  nominated  by 
the  Faculties,  because  the  Faculties  would  be  composed 
of  teachers  alone,  and  the  Board  of  Studies  would  be  the 
general  considtative  body  to  whom  programmes  and 
syllabuses  of  instruction  and  many  questions  of  that 
kind  would  necessarily  be  referred  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  important  that  the  Boards  of  Studies  should  in 
each  case  have  some  other  ingredients  in  it  besides 
teachers.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  Department  of 
Arts  there  were  12  members  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  if 
six  were  nominated  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  that  is  to 
sr.y  by  the  teachers,  if  three  were  past  and  present 
examiners,  and  if  the  Senate  were  permitted  to  nomi- 
nate three  jiersons  in  addition,  you  would  have  a  body  of 
12  who  would  represent  rather  more  varied  interests  and 
experience  than  a  body  composed  of  teachers  alone. 

2992.  {Bishop  Barry.)  I  think  the  Gresham  scheme 
does  not  seem  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  teachers 
alone.  It  includes  also  the  examiners  •  therefore  your 
addition  would  probably  be  the  three  outsiders  as  in- 
dependent ? — Yes,  the  three  outsiders. 

2993.  These  examiners  might  very  easily  be  out- 
siders ? — Yes,  I  think  the  constitution  of  Boards  of 
Studies  should  be  elastic  enough  to  allow  of  the  Senate 
putting  on,  for  instance,  a  professor  of  some  provincial 
college,  because  I  am  not  proposing  that  the  provincial 
colleges  should  come  into  the  Faculties.  If  they  do  not 
nominate  directly  members  of  the  Boards  of  Studies,  it 
seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  opening  left 
for  adding  to  those  Boards  eminent  teachers,  or  experts 
who  were  not  necessarily  teachers. 

2994.  Or  examiners  ? — Or  examiners.  A  scheme  of 
that  kind  would,  it  seems  to  me,  give  us  all  the 
advantages  that  were  contemplated  by  the  Senate's 
•scheme,  in  a  simpler  way.  You  would  not,  for  in- 
stance, have  two  or  three  different  Boards  of  Studies, 
one  to  deal  Avith  London  colleges,  another  to  deal  with 
provincial  colleges,  and  another  to  deal  with  the  extra- 
mural or  outside  students,  but  you  would  have  one 
Board  of  Studies  advising  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  and  the  examinations 
in  a  particular  Faculty. 

2995.  (Chairman.)  The  provincial  colleges  would 
not  be  represented  at  all  then  in  that  scheme"? — Well,  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  in  principle  to  the  admission  of 
two  or  three  on  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  from  the  pro- 
vincial colleges.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
vincial colleges  have  never  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  such  representation ;  they  have  been  on  the 
whole  very  well  satisfied  to  send  their  students  to  an 
independent  examining  body  like  that  of  London 
University.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would 
be  less  satisfied  if  they  knew  that  the  University  had 
recourse  to  the  most  eminent  London  teachers  when  it 
was  framing  its  regulations.  They  did,  no  doubt,  express 
a  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Gresham  scheme, 
because  it  seemed  to  put  overwhelming  power  into  the 
hands  of  London  teachers  as  such.  But  if  the  London 
teachers  are  called  in  rather  because  of  their  eminence 
in  their  own  profession  than  because  they  are  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  particular  institutions,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  provincial  colleges  who 
send  their  students  up  would  have  less  confidence  in 
the  University  than  they  have  now.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  we  could  not  hope  for  the 
presence  in  London  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  pro- 
fessorial work  throughout  the  country.  Moreover, 
two  or  three  of  the  most  important  Colleges  are 
already  associated  in  the  North  of  England,  and  have 
a  University  of  their  own.  It  is  extremely  likely 
that  there  will  be  some  day  a  Midland  University 
which  will  take  Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  and  also 
the  College  at  Nottingham ;  and  the  Welsh  Colleges 
will  not  improbably  be  put  together,  and  constitute  a 
Welsh  University.  Then  the  very  few  remaining 
Colleges,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  at  Stonyhurst,  and  others,  which  send  very 
accomplished  students  often  up  to  the  University,  and 
whose  professors  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  render  ns 
considerable  service  as  members  of  Boards  of  Studies,  I 
think  would  hardly  desire,  even  if  it  were  offered  to 
them,  to  be  formally  represented  on  such  Boards.  It 
r.eems  to  me  that  if  you  once  get  a  Board  of  Studies 
sufficiently  influential  and  highly  qualified  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  teaching  bodies  as  a  class,  the 
necessity  for  any  direct  representation  of  provincial 
Colleges  would  disappear. 

2996.  Then  what  is  the  next  point  with  which  you  wish 
to  deal  ? — I  had  set  down  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
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examination  to  teaching  as  being  the  point  which  I  know    j  q  pitch 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  many  of  these  discussions,       '  Esq. 

and  one  which  is  not  at  all  free  from  difficulty.   On  that   

point  it  seems  to  me  most  important  to  secure  the  uni-    i  7  June  1892. 

formity  and  the  excellence  of  the  final  standard  for  a  de-   

gree,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deal  perfectly  fairly  with 
the  unattached  or  non-collegiate  students,  to  give  large 
freedom  to  professors  and  teachers  in  colleges,  and  to 
admit  recognition  of  collegiate  study  and  attendance  as 
a  part  of  the  qualification  for  a  degree.  With  that  view 
I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  the  former  Commission 
was  a  very  right  one  ;  that  there  should  be  this  dif- 
ference between  the  students  in  an  associated  college, 
and  the  students  who  are  not  in  colleges,  that  the  early 
stages  of  graduation  should  in  the  former  case  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  college.  Of  course, 
the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  there  Avas  a  time  when 
the  condition  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  the  London 
University  was  that  a  person  should  have  attended  a  cer- 
tain time  at  an  affiliated  college  I  remember  Avhen  I  gra- 
duated in  1850,  having  matriculated  in  1848,  I  Avent  up 
from  University  College  at  one  step  at  the  end  of  tAvo 
years  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  and  at  the  end  of  two  more 
years  to  the  Master's  Degree.  There  was  no  Intermediate 
Examination  at  all.  Tire  guarantee  of  continuous  study 
was  supplied,  or  supposed  to  be  supplied  in  those  days  by 
the  testimony  of  the  colleges  that  the  student  had  been 
in  regular  attendance  during  the  time.  When  in  1858 
the  collegiate  system  was  given  up  and  the  examinations 
were  thrown  open,  the  Senate  introduced  the  system  of 
an  Intermediate  Examination  expressly  as  a  compensation 
for  the  attendance  and  regular  collegiate  training  which 
were  no  longer  indispensable.  It  was  the  only  means  the 
Senate  had  for  securing  something  like  continuity  of 
study  during  the  interval  between  Matriculation  and 
graduation.  Noav,  therefore,  if  the  University  of  London 
is  partly  to  revive  the  collegiate  system  it  seems  to  me 
very  reasonable  that  all  the  students  who  are  in 
recognised  colleges  should  be  released  altogether  from  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  and  that  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  colleges  should  be  asked  in  every  case  to  give 
their  testimony  that  the  student  had  been  under 
regular  instruction  and  had  undergone  during  his 
undergraduate  career  such  examinations  as  they  thought 
appropriate  and  as  were  adapted  to  their  own  teaching. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  undergraduate  period  I  should 
Avish  to  see  all  students,  whether  they  came  from 
colleges  or  not,  subjected  to  the  same  final  examination. 
After  all,  the  grievance  which  has  been  felt  by  pro- 
fessors has  not  been  felt  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
standard  for  a  degree,  as  in  regard  to  the  steps  which 
lead  up  to  it.  They  said  "  Here,  for  instance,  in  Arts 
"is  an  Latermediate  Examination  which  prescribes 
"  certain  books  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  certain 
"  English  classics.  All  our  students  are  forced  to 
"  go  through  that  course,  and  we  ourselves  have 
"  no  liberty  to  frame  an  academic  course  according  to 
"  our  own  views  of  Avhat  is  right."  They  felt,  and  I 
should  have  sympathised  Avith  them  very  much  if  I  had 
been  a  professor  in  a  college,  that  the  requirements  of 
the  University  hampered  them  a  good  deal.  Now  ii 
seems  to  me  that  this  objection  would  be  largely 
removed  first  of  all  by  leaving  them  full  liberty  in  regard 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  academic  career,  and  secondly 
by  giving  them,  as  they  would  have  under  the  scheme 
proposed,  a  very  substantial  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  final  examination.  Of  course  there  would 
then  be  this  difference,  that  every  unattached  or 
extra-mural  student  would  have  to  go  through  the 
Matriculation,  the  Preliminary  or  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  come  up  for  his 
degree.  The  others  would  simply  have  to  satisfy  their 
own  professors  in  the  interval,  would  then  come  up  for 
the  same  degree,  and  would  compete  Avith  the  others  for 
honours  and  distinctions,  Avhich  I  think  would  have  all  the 
greater  value  because  they  would  be  gained  in  competi- 
tion with  people  who  had  been  very  differently  trained. 
That,  though  I  have  expressed  it  perhaps  with  needless 
fulness,  is  practically  what  the  former  Commissioners 
recommended.  They  also  recommended  that  in  the 
case  of  collegiate  students  the  Matriculation  should  be 
dispensed  with.  I  must  say  I  should  part  with  the 
Matriculation  Examination  with  some  regret,  but  at  the 
same  time  if  that  were  felt  to  be  indispensable  for  giving 
full  freedom  to  the  professors  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion in  principle  to  their  matriculating  their  oavu  students 
as  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do.  There  is 
no  examination  at  Matriculation  imposed  by  those  Uni- 
versities, the  colleges  are  left  to  prescribe  their  OAvn 
form  of  admission  examination. 
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.7.  6.  Fitch,  2997.  You  would  keep  the  Matriculation  for  non- 
Esq.  collegiate  students?— I  should  insist  upon  it  in  the 
  case  of  all  non-collegiate  students. 

17  June  1892.  '  '\  T      ■  , 

  2998.   The  question  of  provincial  colleges  I  think 

you  have  already  dealt  with.  Is  there  anything  more 
you  wish  to  say  about  the  provincial  colleges  ? — No.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  all  concerned  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  limitation  of  this  collegiate 
system  to  London,  and  if  that  be  decided  I  think  it 
would  needlessly  complicate  matters  if  we  invite  the 
provincial  colleges  to  take  a  definito  share  in  the 
Government,  or  to  enjoy  the  special  privileges  of 
substituting  their  own  course  of  instruction  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  of  the  University.  Personally, 
I  should  be  rather  glad,  however,  to  see  one  or  two  pro- 
vincial colleges,  if  they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  importance,  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  equip- 
ment and  their  teaching,  permitted  to  receive  the  same 
privileges.  However,  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  provincial  colleges  care  very  much  about  it. 

2999.  Your  next  heading  is  "external  and  non- 
collegiate  work  of  the  University."  You  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  last  Commission,  I  think,  which  was  full 
of  interest,  and  I  think  you  treat  of  this  matter  there. 
That  is  already  before  us,  so  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
go  over  again  what  you  have  so  happily  expressed  there, 
but  if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  add  upon  this  point 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it  ?— My  own  special  ex- 
perience in  life  has  led  me  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
done  by  the  University  outside  colleges.  As  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  and  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  I  saw  much  of 
the  working  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  see  a  good 
many  of  the  best  and  most  ambitious  of  the  high 
schools,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  throughout  the  country, 
and  my  special  interests  at  present  relate  to  the  school- 
masters and  mistresses  and  the  training  of  teachers.  I 
should  like  to  speak  in  the  strongest  way  as  to  the 
enormous  value  of  the  external  University  examinations 
in  their  influence  upon  high  schools,  upon  private 
students,  and  upon  many  educational  institutions  not 
quite  of  the  rank  which  would  justify  them  in  being 
called  associated  colleges  to  a  University,  but  neverthe- 
less doing  extremely  good  work.  I  feel  this  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  teachers.  The  Education 
Department  has,  of  late,  taken  measures  to  encourage 
our  elementary  teachers  to  go  further  in  their  instruc- 
tion than  the  mere  requirements  of  the  Department 
itself,  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  "  certificate  ex . 
animation."  This  examination  for  certificates  of  merit, 
which  the  Department  has  established,  is  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  in  the  case  of  all  who  teach  in  public 
elementary  schools.  The  requirements  of  that  certificate 
examination  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  well  known,  as  are  set  forth  in  a  Syllabus.  But 
we  have  of  late  in  the  Education  Department  per- 
mitted persons  who  have  passed  certain  University 
examinations  to  come  into  the  profession  and  be 
recognised  as  assistants  without  necessarily  passing 
through  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Department. 
The  requirements  for  certificates  have  accordingly  been 
recast.  We  have  put  all  the  purely  professional  part  of 
the  examination — school  management,  the  art  of  teaching, 
the  practice  in  schools,  and  the  special  business  of 
school  keeping — into  what  we  call  Part  I.  of  the  Syllabus. 
"We  keep  the  examination  of  that  in  the  case  of  all 
students  alike  in  our  own  hands.  But  in  Part  EE.  of  the 
Syllabus  we  have  put  together  all  which  may  be  called 
the  academic  or  general  part  of  the  requirements  for 
certificates— history,  literature,  mathematics,  and  Latin, 
Erench,  or  other  language.  And  a  special  provision 
has  been  put  into  the  Syllabus  to  this  effect :  "  Stu- 
"  dents  in  training  colleges,  who  in  their  first  year 
"  pass  in  any  British  University  a  preliminary  or 
"  other  examination  approved  by  the  Department, 
'•'  will  not  be  required  to  present  themselves  for 
"  examination  in  those  portions  of  Part  II.  of  this 
"  Syllabus,,  which  were  included  in  that  University 
"  examination."  Then  in  the  second  year  for  our 
course  of  instruction  in  the  training  colleges  occupies 
two  years  ;  there  is  a  similar  division  of  the  professional 
and  the  general  part,  and  a  like  permission  to  candi- 
dates to  offer  a  University  examination  as  a  substitute  for 
that  prescribed  by  the  Department.  Now  the  Matricu- 
lation of  the  University  of  London  has  been  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  to  Part  II.  in  the  first  year  of  training, 
and  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  or  Science  has 
been  .accepted  by  the  Department  as  an  equivalent  for 


Part  II.  in  the  second  year.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  a  student  will  obtain  the  certificate  of  merit 
qualifying  him  to  become  an  elementary  teacher,  but  he 
will  also  have  obtained,  if  he  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  permission,  two-thirds  of  a  degree,  and  he  will  have 
the  strongest  motive  for  going  on  by  some  effort  or 
by  getting  proper  teaching  to  take  the  degree  in 
his  third  year.  What  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
missioners, is,  first  of  all,  that  a  provision  of  that  land 
contemplates  a  very  important  improvement  in  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  our  elementary  teachers, 
and  secondly,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
work  a  method  of  that  kind  if  anything  like  collegiate 
residence  was  absolutely  required  as  a  condition  of 
examination.  Some  of  these  students  are  in  our  train* 
ing  colleges,  and  many  of  them  are  acting  as  assistants 
in  schools. 

3000.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  any  scheme 
which  would  wish  to  do  away  with  the  open  examinations 
of  the  London  University,  so  that  practically  there  is  no 
danger  of  these  influences  being  interfered  with  as  far 
as  I  can  see  ? — I  am  sorry  if  I  have  gone  into  needless 
detail,  but  it  happening  to  be  the  particular  business  in 
which  I  am  most  interested  I  desire  especially  to  say 
that  under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  the  open  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  are  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  and  are  likely  to  exercise  very  much 
greater  influence  on  the  whole  teaching  profession  than 
heretofore. 

3001.  You  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  interfered 
with  p — Yes. 

3002.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about  the 
University  professors.  I  think  you  began  by  stating 
your  views  about  those  ? — I  think  I  have  said  all  I  have 
to  say  about  the  importance  of  University  professors  as 
distinguished  from  college  professors. 

3003.  Particularly  as  regards  the  post-graduate 
course? — Yes. 

■3004.  Your  last  head  is  the  provision  for  futuro 
expansion,  and  adaptation  of  changed  circumstances. 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  in  any  charter  which  should  bo 
drawn  up  there  should  be  power  for  it  to  expand  and 
adapt  itself  to  future  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

3005.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add? — Nothing  else 
occurs  to  me  just  now. 

3006.  (Lord  Boay.)  Would  not  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  have  been  to  obtain  that  co-ordination 
of  the  Colleges  to  which  you  alluded  ? — It  might  have 
obtained  it.  It  would  have  been  restricted  then  to  a 
Collegiate  University  ;  the  University  would  have  been 
essentially  collegiate,  and  would  have  been  a  second 
institution  existing  side  by  side  with  the  existing  one. 

3007.  I  refer  to  your,  objection  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the  co-ordination 
of  the  colleges,  and  the  distribution  of  work  between 
them.  The  question  I  put  was  whether  co-operation 
would  not  have  led  to  intercollegiate  arrangements  ? — 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  framed  with  that  view.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  too  obviously  framed  in  the  interest  of  two 
or  three  existing  colleges,  and  not  with  a  view  to  the 
general  academic  organisation  of  London. 

3008.  Your  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  colleges  would 
have  combined  to  lower  the  degree,  but  may  we  not 
assume  another  hypothesis  that  the  colleges  would  have 
higher  education  and  attract  the  better  class  of  students  ? 

 My  reason  for  supposing  that  the  degree  might  be 

lowered  was  mainly  founded,  I  am  bound  to  say,  upon 
the  opinion  expressed  by  certain  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  plan  in  regard  to  medical  education.  I  thought 
that  very  ominous.  I  am  referring  chiefly  to  the 
utterances  of  Sir  George  Young  and  Mr.  Erichsen. 

3009.  You  spoke  of  a  syllabus  of  instruction  laid 
down  by  the  Board  of  Studies  ;  would  that  syllabus  of 
instruction  be  imposed  upon  the  colleges  ? — The  syllabus 
of  examination  by  a  Board  of  Studies  in  a  compre- 
hensive institution  such  as  I  contemplate  would,  so  far 
as  the  final  degree  was  concerned  apply  to  all  collegiate 
and  non-collegiate  students  alike. 

3010.  In  the  comprehensive  institution  which  you 
contemplate  ? — The  syllabus  of  instruction  would  merely 
indicate  the  character  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
University  should  examine,  and  that  would  be  largely 
framed  no  doubt  by  the  Board  of  Studies.    But  I  do  not 
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see  that  any  power  is  either  possible  or  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  impose  on  the  colleges  a  scheme  of 
instruction.  It  seems  to  me  that  freedom  of  teaching  is 
one  of  the  great  objects  we  have  to  secure. 

3011.  Would  not  such  a  syllabus  of  instruction  cripple 
the  professors  and  imperil  scientific  progress  ? — A  good 
deal  depends  in  regard  to  that  upon  the  nature  of  the 
syllabus,  whether  it  descends  to  minute  details,  or 
whether  it  is  so  general  as  to  allow  the  professors  a 
large  margin  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  various 
subjects. 

3012.  Would  you  attach  great  importance  to  a  syllabus 
of  such  a  general  character  ? — Yes. 

3013.  Why  ? — Because  it  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
such  a  high  uniform  standard  of  learning  as  entitles 
persons  to  hold  degrees. 

3014.  On  the  Board  of  Studies  you  contemplated  a 
minority  of  outsiders.  I  call  outsiders  those  who  would 
not  be  teachers  ? — Yes. 

3015.  Would  not  that  minority  in  most  cases,  where 
a  difference  of  opinion  should  arise,  be  outvoted  by  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  ?—  No,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
their  having  separate  interests.  If  the  teachers  nominate, 
say,  six  or  seven,  out  of  twelve  and  three  or  four  others 
were  past  examiners,  the  probability  is  they  would  be 
persons  of  exactly  the  same  class  and  would  have  the 
same  general  interest  in  the  promotion  of  learning. 

3016.  Do  you  propose  to  have  University  professors 
for  the  post-graduate  lectures  ? — Yes. 

3017.  But  not  University  professors  for  the  teaching 
up  to  the  degree  ? — No. 

3018.  Is  not  that  rather  an  anomaly  ? — Yes,  it  may  be 
theoretically,  but  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  institutions  that  have  been  established  on 
different  principles,  and  have  been  accustomed  for  40 
or  50  years  to  exercise  a  responsibility  of  their  own,  and 
have  exercised  that  responsibility  very  honourably  and 
well.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  they  should 
retain  their  present  powers  of  appointing  their  own 
professors.  I  refer  especially  to  King's  College, 
University  College,  and  the  principal  Medical  Schools. 

3019.  But  if  an  arrangement  could  be  arrived  at 
between  the  colleges  and  the  University,  so  as  to  give 
the  University  some  control  over  the  appointments  of 
these  professors,  would  not  such  a  course  be  preferable  ? 
— I  think  it  would.  But  I  have  only  heard  of  one 
college  which  has  expressed  the  least  wish  to  part  with 
its  own  independent  authority  in  that  matter,  and 
that  is  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies.  I  believe 
they  passed  a  resolution  saying,  that  if  a  University 
was  formed  founded  upon  a  collegiate  system,  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  hand  over  to  a  central  body 
the  whole  appointment  of  their  'professors  and  the 
whole  management  of  their  institution.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  neither  King's  College,  University  College,  nor  any 
medical  school,  has  ever  expressed  willingness  to  part 
with  its  own  independent  authority  in  that  matter. 

3020.  You  have  not  heard  that  University  College 
might  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  new  Univer- 
sity ?  — No,  that  is  a  new  fact  to  me.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  it  in  the  documents  that  I  have  read. 

3021.  With  regard  to  the  examinations,  you  seem  to 
consider  that  the  Entrance  and  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions might  very  well  be  left  to  the  college  authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

3022.  For  the  higher  examinations  you  contemplate 
University  examiners? — Yes,  the  Central  Board  or 
Senate. 

3023.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  as  you  advance  in  a 
science,  the  mode  of  examination  which  is  most  calculated 
to  bring  out  that  higher  knowledge  (I  do  noc  mean  to 
say  in  all  sciences,  but  at  all  events  in  some)  is  that 
which  relies  on  by  the  teacher  assisted  by  an  outsider? 
— That  is  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  order  to 
meet  it,  I  would  add  more  alternative  and  possible 
courses  open  to  those  who  wish  to  graduate  in  higher 
departments,  and  to  take  the  higher  degrees.  I  think  if 
those  alternatives  themselves  were  the  product  of  the 
deliberations  of  such  Board  of  Studies  as  are  proposed, 
they  would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  teaching 
bod  ies. 

3024.  There  is  only  one  further  question  that  I  want 
to  put  with  regard  to  the  University  of  France.  You 


are  aware  that  a  Bill  has  beeu  introduced  proposing  an  J.  G.  Fitch, 

entire  revolution  of  the  existing   arrangements,  and  Esq. 

aiming  at  a  considerable  decentralisation  of  the  Univer-   

sity  of  France  by  providing  local  Universities  where  a  17  June  1892. 

sufficient  number  of  Faculties  justify  such  a  step,  and  by   

giving  those  Universities  control  of  their  own  teaching 
and  examining  ? — Yes,  the  provincial  academies. 

3025.  They  would  be  virtually  provincial  Universities 
assimilated  to  the  German  Universities  and  more  or 
less  self-governing  ? — Yes.  At  the  same  time  I  think  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  even  proposed  that 
the  central  Government  should  part  with  its  power  of 
nominating  the  professors,  especially  the  rectors  of 
academies. 

3026.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  other  Universities  besides  the  University 
of  London  ? — I  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  a  good  many. 

3027.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  would  assent  to  the  view 
that  has  been  expressed  by  more  than  one  witness,  that 
in  what  we  may  call  the  normal  type  of  University,  such 
as  has  been  founded  on  the  continent  and  in  Scotland, 
the  body  of  University  teachers  have  a  practically  com- 
plete control  over  the  graduation  ? — Yes,  but  in  very 
different  ways.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  there  is  the 
professor  of  the  subject  who  is  the  one  teacher 
recognised. 

3028.  I  admit  that  the  result  is  obtained  in  different 
ways  ? — In  very  different  ways. 

3029.  So  again  in  the  chief  English  Universities  in 
quite  a  different  way,  the  main  control  of  the  examina- 
tions is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  body  of  teachers  ? 
— Not  the  teachers  of  particular  subjects  or  of  particular 
pupils. 

3030.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  Boards  of 
Studies  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  par- 
ticular subjects.  The  question  then  that  your  evidence 
suggested  to  me  to  ask  is  this,  constitute  a  University 
for  London  in  which  the  London  teachers  exercise  a 
control  over  the  examinations  broadly  similar  to  that 
exercised  in  various  ways  both  in  England  and  in  .Scot- 
land, and  in  the  German  Universities  generally.  Do  you 
think  that  to  confide  to  such  a  body  the  duty  at  present 
fulfilled  by  the  London  University  as  an  impartial 
examining  board  for  the  empire  would  be  really  wise  or 
equitable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  governing  body  should  not  control  both. 

3031.  I  think  an  opposite  opinion  was  expressed  in  an 
able  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Keview  "  in  1888,  but  you 
may  not  have  read  the  article  to  which  I  refer  ? — I  do  not 
remember  the  passage. 

3032.  Do  you  think  that  the  provincial  colleges,  which 
you  say  have  been  very  well  satisfied  so  far  Avith  having 
no  formal  control  over  the  examinations,  would  be 
equally  well  satisfied  with  the  scheme  under  which 
such  control  as  I  have  indicated  was  allotted  to  the 
London  teachers.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  complained  before  was  a  ground  for 
inferring  that  they  would  not  complain  under  the  new 
scheme  ;  but  would  it  not  be  a  very  different  thing  to 
have  a  system  under  which  a  control  was  given  to  special 
colleges  :  not  that  it  would  necessarily  make  the  exami- 
nation worse  but  that  it  would  offer  so  strong  an  induce- 
ment to  go  to  the  teachers  who  possessed  the  Univer- 
sity control  and  would  also  place  the  teachers  of  the 
provincial  colleges  in  a  position  of  marked  inferiority  ? — ■ 
I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  I  think  the  control  of  the 
London  teachers  over  teaching  would  be  limited  mainly 
to  their  own  pupils.  They  would  be  no  doubt  an 
advising  body  in  regard  to  tho  larger  and  imperial  work 
or  the  University,  but  they  would  bo  a  body  to  repre- 
sent not  so  much  the  interests  of  their  oavu  college  as 
to  represent  the  general  interests  of  leaning  and  the 
latest  improvements  in  teaching  and  the  best  experience 
to  be  had  in  modern  education  generally.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  provincial  colleges  who  are  satisfied  now 
with  an  independent  and  detached  body  such  as  the. 
existing  University  would  be  no  less  satisfied  if  they 
knew  that  while  retaining  its  full  powers  it  called  into 
its  councils  the  ablest  teachers  of  Loudon  to  advise 
them  in  regard  to  the  general  and  what  may  be 
called  the  imperial  work  of  the  University.  And  I 
should  say  that  the  professors  of  the  London  colleges 
might  well  be  compensated  for  any  want  of  exact 
harmony  between  the  examinations  and  their  own  schemes 
of  instruction  by  the  knoAvledge  that  over  and  above 
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J.  G.'Fitch,  the  regulation  of  the  work  of  their  own  students  they 
Esq.  were  invited  to  take  a  hand  in  the  general  work  of 
  controlling  the  education  of  the  country  so  far  as  it 

V,  June  1892.  is  affected  by  the  extra-mural  examinations  of  the 
  University. 

3033.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  University  of 
Oxford  at  all  ? — Yes,  only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not 
the  advantage  of  being  a  graduate  of  Oxford. 

3034.  Supposing  the  University  of  Oxford  had  been 
preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  which  of  course  is  quite  conceivable,  do  you 
think  that  if  a  change  were  made  by  which  dis- 
tinguished teachers  from  Cambridge  and  from  Cam- 
bridge alone,  were  placed  on  Boards  of  Studies  and 
allowed  a  large  share  in  the  determination  of  the 
examinations,  such  change  would  be  received  with 
equanimity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  it?— I  do  not  think  it  would.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  two  cases  are  at  all  analogous. 

3035.  Why  do  you  not  think  the  two  cases  are 
analogous? — Because  Oxford  has  its  own  system  of 
teaching  and  its  own  set  of  traditions  and  plans,  and  the 
single  institutions  which  now  form  the  very  miscellaneous 
body  of  provincial  colleges  have  no  such  definite  plans 
or  history,  or  tradition,  or  unity  of  method  as  a  University 
like  that  of  Oxford. 

3036.  But  there  would  be  this  general  analogy  that 
institutions  which  had  previously  been  on  a  par  in 
relation  to  an  external  examining  body  designed  to  be 
impartial  would  suddenly  find  themselves  reduced  to  a 
position  of  relative  inferiority  ?— Pardon  me  I  can  hardly 
assent  to  that.  I  do  no  see  where  the  inferiority  would 
lie.  Their  relations  to  the  University  would  be  pretty 
much  as  they  are  now. 

3037.  But  they  would  not  be  the  same  relatively  to 
the  London  institutions  ? — No,  not  quite. 

3038.  That  is  the  relative  inferiority  to  which  I  refer. 
You  think  that  would  be  received  with  equanimity  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  provided  the  University  maintained  as 
it  has  hitherto  done,  its  perfectly  impartial  system  of 
examination ;  provided  it  continued  to  nominate  its 
examiners,  and  provided  it  continued  also  to  lay  out 
courses  of  instruction  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
options  to  meet  the  wishes  and  circumstances  of  very 
different  places  of  education. 

3039.  All  these  functions  being  performed  by  bodies 
in  which  the  London  teachers  had  a  preponderating 
control  ? — Not  a  preponderating  control. 

3040.  At  any  rate  a  very  large  share  of  control  which 
was  denied  to"  the  provincial  teachers  ? — Yes,  Ishould 
like  the  London  Colleges  to  be  influential  but  not 
dominant. 

3041.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  understand  it  to  be 
your  opinion  that  it  would  he  unnecessary  for  the 
University  of  London  if  constituted  as  you  propose  to 
appoint  professors  in  examination  subjects  ? — I  think  as 
uu  ideal  state  of  things  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  institutions  exist, 
and  that  they  have  their  own  work  to  do,  and  are  doing 
it  in  their  own  way,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  disturb 
them.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  indispensable  that  the 
professor  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  graduation  should 
be  appointed  by  the  University,  having  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  circumstances  in  the  Colleges. 

3042.  Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  the  belief  that 
the  teaching  of  scieuce  and  literature  in  the  colleges 
is  adequate  ? — I  am  hardly  iu  a  position  to  say  that  it 
is.  We  all  know  that  they  have  very  eminent  professors 
at  each  of  the  principal  colleges  in  London. 

3043.  We  have  evidence  before  us  as  regards  science 
that  it  is  very  inadequate  and  that  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  academical  teaching  in  other  places  and 
in  other  countries.  Would  you  state  whcthor  you  would 
express  a  corresponding  opinion  or  an  opposite  opinion 
with  regard  to  literature? — In  the  department  of  arts 
there  are  very  eminent  professors.  I  should  think,  how- 
ever, that  if  better  resources  existed  we  could  very 
materially  add  to  the  teaching  power  in  the  department 
of  arts  in  London  with  great  advantage. 

3044.  And  that  would  be  in  examination  subjects, 
would  it  not,  not  in  the  sj3ecial  subjects  to  which  you 
refer  with  regard  to  post-graduate  lectures  ? — Yes. 

3045.  Then  in  point  of  fact  your  view  would  be  that 
this  Commission  is  only  to  co-ordinate  the  teaching 


Which  already  exists,  and  not  to  create  new  agencies  for 
teaching? — No.  I  should  bo  very  glad  to  see  new 
agencies  created,  only  I  do  not  see  the  material  for 
creating  them.  I  do  not  see  where  it  is  to  come  from  ; 
and  the  existing  agencies  are  rather  in  excess  unfor- 
tunately of  the  demand  for  them,  one  might  easily 
judge  this,  for  instance,  if  one  looks  at  the  number  of 
students  in  the  department  of  arts,  either  at  King's  or 
University  Colleges,  notwithstanding  the  great  eminence 
of  the  professors. 

3046.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  if  wo  had,  as  we 
have,  the  improvement  of  teaching  as  our  main  purpose 
and  object,  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish  that  object  is  by  improving  the  system  of 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London  the  complete- 
ness, of  which  we  all  admit.  Is  it  your  view  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  act  so  as  to  promote  that 
object  is  still  further  to  improve  the  system  of  examina- 
tions ? — And  to  bring  them  into  closer  harmony  with  the 
best  methods  of  teaching. 

3047.  As  they  exist  ?— Yes,  and  as  they  might  be 
improved. 

3048.  Then  do  you  think  the  co-operation  which  you 
propose  in  fact  the  re-adoption  of  what  you  call  the 
collegiate  system  by  the  University  of  London  would 
lead  to  any  improvement  in  teaching  ?— I  think  it  would, 
and  that  the  professors  would  feel  more  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  their  own  methods.  Whether  it  would  increase 
the  demand  for  higher  education  iu  London  or  the 
means  of  meeting  that  demand  I  cannot  tell. 

3049.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  lead 
to  improvement  in  the  system  of  examinations  in  certain 
respects? — Yes,  and  in  the  relations  between  examina- 
tion and  teaching. 

3050.  But  it  is  admitted,  is  it  not,  generally  that  the 
system  of  examinations  in  the  University  of  London  is 
extremely  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  I  hope,  but  it 
has  always  been  subject  to  this  defect  that  the  principle 
of  independence  and  of  detachment  from  the  teaching 
bodies  has  been  carried  a  little  too  far.  I  think  there 
is  great  danger,  on  the  one  hand  in  letting  exami- 
nations so  completely  follow  the  teaching  that  the 
teachers  have  the  means  of  assessing  the  value  of  their 
own  work.  And  there  is  an  equal  danger  of  having  the 
examining  body  so  completely  out  of  rapport  that  the 
teaching  bodies  themselves  are  able  to  complain  of  their 
being  controlled  by  an  external  body  in  which  they  have 
no  confidence.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  case  for 
compromise,  one  wants  to  bring  the  teachers  into 
relations  with  the  examiners  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  a  certain  reasonable  amount  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  examining  body. 

3051.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  but  is  that  the 
highest  end  you  think  we  can  place  before  us  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  teaching? — I  think  it  is  the 
highest  object  that  can  be  contemplated  by  a  re-organised 
University  in  London.  The  other  objects  the  develop- 
ment of  an  appetite  for  higher  teaching  and  the  suppiy 
of  higher  teachers,  seem  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
machinery  whatever.  One  would,  hope  that  other 
influences  may  tend  to  irnjuove  and  elevate  the  character 
of  teaching  generally. 

3052.  Is  it  simply  because  money  is  not  forthcoming 
that  you  entertain  that  opinion  ? — Not  only  that,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  think  the  demand  for  higher  teaching 
is  less  prevalent  and  less  earnest  than  one  could  desire, 
and  you  cannot  create  that  by  machinery. 

3053.  But  you  could  create  it  by  providing  very  much 
better  teaching  than  at  present  exists  ? — No  doubt. 

3054.  {Mr.  Randall.)  One  of  the  general  objections 
you  had  to  the  Gresham  University  scheme  was  that  it 
failed  to  give  tho  full  authority  that  you  desire  to  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

3055.  In  giving  powers  to  the  University  you  seemed 
to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  essential  the  appointment 
of  University  professors  by  the  University  ? — Yes. 

3056.  And  I  suppose  under  appointment,  you  would 
include  tenure  and  removability  ? — Power  to  dismiss, 
certainly. 

3057.  And  power  to  regulate  work  ? — Yes. 

3058.  Do  you  think  of  these  University  professors  that 
you  speak  of  as  attached  to  particular  colleges  or  as 
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quite  dissociated  from  them  ? — It  is  a  point  of  detail 
that  I  have  not  thought  of,  but  I  should  think  they 
would  not  be  necessarily  attached  to  any  particular 
college.  They  would  either  lecture  in  some  central 
building  or  might  lecture  in  different  colleges  by  turns 
so  that  they  might  be  entrusted  by  the  University  with 
higher  work  more  or  less  related  to  the  ordinary  college 
work,  but  not  necessarily  attached  to  any  particular 
college. 

3059.  Not  to  limit  it  to  particular  colleges,  but  to 
include  the  City  and  Guilds'  Institute  and  other  institu- 
tions. If  colleges  were  willing  to  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  their  funds  for  endowments  you  would  not 
see  any  objection  to  professors  being  appointed  in  that 
way  to  such  institutions  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Then  I 
understand  that  in  that  case  the  professors  would  be 
chosen  entirely  by  the  governing  body  of  the  several 
colleges  and  not  by  the  University. 

3060.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  elect  profes- 
sors by  the  central  authority,  though  they  had  an 
attachment  in  that  form  to  the  several  colleges  ? — It 
would  be  quite  possible,  but  it  would  require  assent 
and  compromise  between  the  two  bodies. 

3061.  Of  course  it  is  a  common  thing  at  Cambridge 
that  contributions  to  the  University  should  take  the 
form  of  endowing  particular  professorships,  adminis- 
tered by  the  University.  That  would  seem  to  you 
suitable  and  unobjectionable  ? — Entirely. 

3062.  The  important  thing,  I  suppose,  would  be  that 
the  professor  should  have  independence  ? — Yes. 

3063.  And,  I  suppose,  that  independence  of  collegiate 
influence,  would  be  a  valuable  guarantee  for  impartiality 
and  securing  the  confidence  of  the  external  bodies  like 
the  provincial  colleges  ? — Yes,  but  the  independence 
that  I  desire  is  the  independence  of  teaching — indepen- 
dence in  regard  to  methods  of  instruction,  choice  of 
books,  the  framing  of  schemes  of  study  during  the 
Avhole  undergraduate  period — and  it  is  this  that  I  am 
anxious  to  secure  for  the  professors  by  relieving  them  of 
the  intermediate  and  lower  examinations.  But,  it  is 
only,  of  course,  in  an  indirect  way  that  the  professors 
would  influence  the  final  examinations.  They  would 
have  to  share  that  responsibility  with  others. 

3064.  That  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  body  ? — Yes. 

3065.  On  which  teaching  in  the  person  of  the  pro- 
fessors would  find  a  place  ? — Certainly.  It  is  proposed 
that  they  should  not  only  have  a  direct  representation 
upon  the  Senate,  but  that  they  should  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial influence  upon  the  Board  of  Studies. 

3066.  Professor  Sidgwick,  in  asking  his  question,  had 
some  apprehension  of  there  being  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  provincial  colleges,  if  the  examinations  were  entrusted 
wholly  or  largely  to  the  London  colleges  ;  but  I  imagine 
any  fear  of  such  jealousy  would  be  very  largely  dimi- 
nished if  it  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  University  as 
distinguished  from  the  colleges  ? — Of  course 

3067.  In  independence  you  would  probably  include 
financial  independence  of  the  professors  ? — Yes. 

3068.  It  was  a  point  that  occurred  to  me  when  you 
spoke  of  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  University 
professors  entirely  to  the  research  or  the  post-graduate 
work.  You  would  think  of  them  as  mainly  depending 
upon  some  fixed  endowment  ? — Yes,  and  on  the  central 
body,  and  it  is  in  that  connexion  that  I  spoke  as 
welcoming  so  warmly  the  proposal  of  the  Gresham 
Committee.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  beginning  of 
what  ought  to  develop  into  a  fine  system  for  organising 
and  encouraging  higher  or  post-graduate  education. 

3069.  That  would  be  independent  of  fees  from  students? 
—Yes.  But  in  Paris,  as  we  know,  one  can  go  into  many 
of  the  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  or  the  Sorbonuo 
without  paying  anything.  The  lectures  are  absolutely 
open,  as  I  have  very  good  reason  to  know,  and  even  when 
the  subjects  are  of  a  most  abstruse  kind  I  have  often 
found  the  lecture  room  crowded  with  diligent  students 
with  their  notebooks — students  who  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  University  and  who  were  not  reading  for 
any  examinations. 

3070.  And  even  apart  from  free  lectures  you  would 
leave  the  distribution  of  fees  and  such  questions  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  authority,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  professor.  Yon  would  relieve  him  from  that? — 
Yes. 


3071.  We  had  one  interesting  piece  of  evidence  re-  j.  G.  Fitch, 
garding  Professor  Michael  Foster's  work  at  Cambridge.  Esq. 

I  suppose  no  professor  has  been  more  successful  in   

founding  a  high  school  of  research,  which  probably    17  June  1892. 

stands  first  in  Europe  in  its  Faculty.    We  were,  how-  

ever,  told  that  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  he 
himself  systematically  undertook  was  to  deliver  elemen- 
tary courses  of  physiology  to  first  year  students.  Were 
you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

3072.  Would  you  wish  to  exclude  that  kind  of  pro- 
fessorial work  of  the  University? — No,  I  would  not 
exclude  it,  but  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement  with  the  colleges.  I  am  rather  unwilling 
to  see  the  University  step  in  and  take  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  undergraduate  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
colleges.  If  they  themselves  said  with  regard  to  a 
particular  department  of  the  work,  "  We  shall  be  glad 
of  the  assistance  of  a  University  professor,"  so  much 
the  better  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  that  would 
have  to  be  done  entirely  with  the  consent  of  all  parties 
and  not  by  prescription  in  a  Charter. 

3073.  In  the  main  undergraduates  go  to  the  teacher 
from  whom  they  gain  most  ?— Yes. 

3074.  And  you  would  not  surely  exclude  either  jdi-o- 
fessor  or  undergraduate  from  coming  in  contact  with 
one  another  where  he  was  a  gifted  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary stages  ? — No,  it  is  the  one  thing  which  we  need 
to  encourage  most,  to  bring  the  student  into  personal 
contact  with  the  gifted  and  accomplished  professor. 

3075.  Your  next  point  was  that  the  University  should 
have  control,  distribution,  and  co-ordination  of  the 
University  work.  That  would  rest  wholly  with  the 
University  and  not  with  the  colleges,  I  presume.  You 
mentioned,  for  instance,  the  approval  of  training 
college  courses  ? — Yes. 

3076.  And  the  approval  of  particular  courses  given 
at  other  institutions  which,  perhaps,  only  take  some 
fragment  of  a  field  of  science.  You  would  put  such 
approval  of  courses  in  the  hands  of  the  University 
entirely  ? — If  they  were  accepted  from  constituent  col- 
leges. 

3077.  Supposing  they  were  not  ?  —  Then  I  should 
leave  the  thing  open.  Persons  not  members  of  con- 
stituent, colleges  could  simply  come  up  at  proper 
intervals  to  the  ordinary  open  examinations. 

3078.  The  Gresham  Charter  seems  rather  to  exclude 
colleges  that  have  not  got  buildings  and  appliances. 
That  was  commented  upon,  of  course,  by  the  Uni- 
versity extension  advocates  and  organisers.  Is  that 
a  kind  of  work  that  you  would  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  University  to  accept  if  they  thought  proper  ? — 
To  begin  with,  I  think  the  case  of  the  University 
extension  student  is  amply  met  by  a  system  of  open 
examinations.  There  is,  I  know,  a  demand  made 
upon  the  part  of  the  friends  of  that  movement  that 
their  courses  of  instruction  and  such  discipline  as  they 
are  able  to  enforce  should  be  recognised  as  part  of  the 
qualification  for  a  degree.  Until  the  University  ex- 
tension movement  shall  have  become  far  better  sys- 
tematised  than  it  has  yet  been,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  demand.  I  think  the  case  of  all  the  more 
ambitious  and  thoughtful  students  is  thoroughly  well 
met  by  having  a  good  system  of  open  examinations 
accessible  to  them  ;  but  that  the  recognition  of  their 
courses  of  instruction  at  all  sorts  of  town  halls  and 
schoolrooms,  with  attendance  often  of  a  very  loose  and 
irregular  kind  as  any  part  of  the  qualification  for  an 
academical  degree  could  justify  the  central  body  in 
remitting,  in  their  case,  the  ordinary  intermediate  exa- 
minations, appears  extremely  undesirable  at  present. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  advanced  far  enough  to  justify 
such  a  recognition. 

3079.  I  will  pass  from  that  to  the  system  of  examina- 
tion. Assuming  the  comprehensive  University  that 
you  have  sketched  for  us,  you  would  think  of  the 
double  kind  of  examination  continuing — I  mean  the 
open  examination  for  the  unattached  students,  and  the 
separate  examination  for  the  collegiate  students,  or 
those  within  the  Metropolitan  University.  I  under- 
stand that  you  think  that  such  a  double  system  could 
be  wisely  and  equitably  administered  by  a  single  body. 
There  it  would  be  extremely  necessary  that  the  central 
University  authority  should  be  strong  as  opposed  to 
the  collegiate  authority  ? — Yes,  and  such  a  governing 
body  as  I  venture  to  propose  would  be  strong. 

Q  3 
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J.  G.  Fitch.  3080.  Yourself  you  were  inclined  to  prefer  the  reten- 
E-n-  tion  of  the  Matriculation  definitely  in  the  hands  of  the 
  University,  but  it  is  a  point  you  would  concede  if  neces. 

17  June.  1892    Sary  ? — It  is  a  point  I  would  concede  if  necessary,  but 

  not  with  regard  to  the  outside  students,  because  I  hold 

our  Matriculation  Examination  to  be  extremely  valuable, 
not  merely  as  a  terminus  of  the  ordinary  school  course, 
but  as  the  terminus  a  quo  relatively  to  the  University 
course.  I  think  the  principle  on  which  the  University 
has  gone  in  regard  to  its  Matriculation  is  most  important 
in  its  bearing  with  regard  to  the^education  of  the  country . 
But  if  you  have  colleges  giving  you  all  needful  proofs 
of  their  own  efficiency  and  the  thoroughness  of  their 
equipment,  and  of  their  course,  I  should  be  disposed, 
if  the  professors  desired  it,  to  leave  the  Matriculation 
entirely  in  their  hands. 

3081.  But  the  final  examination  you  would  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  University  ? — Yes.  The  degree  should 
be  conferred  by  the  University  on  all  students,  colle- 
giate and  non-collegiate,  on  the  same  examination. 

3082.  There  was  one  point  which  did  not  seem  to  me 
clear — that  was  your  objection  to  the  Senate's  scheme. 
That  was  that  it  created  two  different  degrees  of  different 
value  ? — Yes. 

3083.  You  then  went  on  to  express  your  approval  of 
the  Commissioners'  solution  which  left  the  final  exami- 
nation in  the  hands  of  the  University,  but  handed  over 
the  Intermediate  to  the  colleges.  Did  not  that,  in  a 
great  measure,  tend  to  give  degrees  of  two  different 
values  in  the  Senate's  scheme.  It  was  objected  to  very 
much  on  that  ground  by  the  provincial  colleges,  who 
said  that  if  Matriculation,  and  if  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion were  handed  over  to  different  provincial  colleges 
about  the  country,  that  would  result  in  very  various 
degrees  of  acquirement  ? — That  objection  is  partly  met 
by  the  fact  that  I  should  not  propose  to  give  this  power  to 
colleges  scattered  all  over  the  country,  but  only  to  those 
institutions  in  London  which  fulfil  conditions  justifying 
them  in  being  associated  with  the  University,  and  I 
hope  those  conditions  will  be  strict.  Then  a  second 
answer  to  that  objection  is  that  the  final  examination 
which  gave  the  man  his  degree  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  the  steps  that  lead  up 
to  it  that  I  should  like  to  have  this  freedom  granted  to 
the  professors  of  associated  colleges. 

3084.  Would  not  outside  opinion  and  Convocation 
take  more  exception  to  a  system  of  Intermediate,  and, 
perhaps,  Matriculation  Examinations  administered  by 
separate  and  favoured  colleges,  than  to  a  complete  system 
of  examinations  administered  by  the  one  central  Uni- 
versity body  ? — They  would  take  a  little  exception,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  serious  one  under  the 
conditions  prescribed. 

3085.  They  might  be  content  with  either? — I  think 
they  woidd  very  much  prefer  an  arrangement  which  at 
any  rate  secured  the  uniformity  of  the  degree  itself — 
the  final  examination,  I  do  not  think  they  would  think 
it  a  grievance  if  the  London  colleges  under  the  special 
eye,  as  they  would  be,  of  the  Senate  and  governing  body 
of  the  University,  and  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  which, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  hope  would  be  stringent,  were 
allowed  to  substitute  their  own  course  of  instruction 
for  the  scheme  of  progressive  examination  prescribed 
by  the  University. 

3086.  But  would  not  the  conduct  and  organisation  of 
examinations  of  the  central  University  body  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  securing  parity  of  standards  for  degrees 
throughout  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  so. 

3087.  But  it  would  not  satisfy  the  London  colleges  ? 
— It  would  not  satisfy  the  London  colleges,  and  I  should 
be  prepared  to  satisfy  them,  and  think  it  might  be  done 
without  disadvantage.  I  think  their  contention  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

3088.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  and  it  is  quite  a 
leap  to  take,  that  is,  as  to  the  position  of  the  Senate  in 
the  Gresham  University  scheme  to  which  you  referred. 
In  regard  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  you  made  a  suggestion 
for  adding  nominees  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

3089.  I  do  not  quite  attach  all  the  importance  to  that 
that  you  seem  to  attach.  You  named  some  possible 
representation  of  the  provincial  colleges  which  I  think 
they  would  be  rather  slow  to  accept  ? — I  think  that  over 
and  above  the  teachers  who  would  be  nominated  by  the 
Faculties  and  the  past  or  present  examiners,  there  often 
are  persons  of  eminence  who  fulfilled  neither  of  those 


conditions  although  known  to  be  experts  in' their  sepa- 
rate lines,  and  whom  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  have 
on  the  Boards  of  Studies.  I  should  like  to  leave  a 
margin  to  the  Senate  that  within  a  certain  limit  they 
should  be  able  to  put  a  person  of  eminence  in  a  particular 
line  on  to  the  Board  of  Studies  to  co-operate  with  the 
representatives  of  the  teachers  and  examiners.  Inci- 
dentally, no  doubt,  that  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
the  Senate  to  call  up  a  distinguished  provincial  professor 
from  time  to  time. 

3090.  What  struck  me  on  looking  at  the  scheme  as  a 
weak  point,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
upon  it,  was  that  there  was  no  organ  of  collective  opinion 
between  the  Faculties  and  the  final  authority  of  the 
Council.  In  most  Universities  there  is  some  collective 
organisation  of  the  separate  Faculties  or  Boards  of 
Studies ;  so  that  in  one  form  or  another  the  col- 
lection of  Faculties  could  bring  a  medical  opinion,  a 
law  opinion,  and  a  science  opinion,  to  bear  upon  arts ; 
similarly  the  Faculties  of  arts,  science,  and  law,  could 
bring  to  bear  an  opinion  upon  medicine  and  the  like. 
Have  you  given  any  attention  to  that  ? — I  think  that  is 
most  important,  but  I  should  provide  for  that  by  such 
an  arrangement  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Senate.  I 
should  do  it  not  by  the  Faculties.  The  Faculties  should 
only  meet  for  electoral  purposes.  They  would  be  too 
large  bodies  to  be  consultative  or  legislative  in  any 
sense.  I  think  they  should  elect  members  to  the  Senate, 
and  they  should  elect  their  share  of  the  Boards  of 
Studies.  But  some  provision  for  uniting  the  several 
Boards  of  Studies  in  different  Faculties  and  enabling 
them  to  consult  together  on  the  whole  system  and  work 
of  the  University  seems  to  me  most  important.  I  hope 
that  would  be  provided  in  any  scheme.  It  is  specified 
that  the  Boards  of  Studies  shall,  and  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  meet  and  act  concurrently  on  particular 
subjects,  if  they  think  desirable.  This  plan  gives  the 
initiative  to  either  body. 

3091.  And  they  might  act  as  a  representative  board  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  most  important. 

3092.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  First  with  regard  to  the  Senate's 
scheme.  Without  going  through  that  matter  in  detail — 
it  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  ancient  history  now,  I 
may,  perhaps,  assume  that  the  scheme  in  its  ultimate 
form  was'  a  scheme  arrived  at  in  the  way  you  have 
described  by  negotiation,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
embodying  the  decisive  views  of  the  Senate  ? — Certainly. 

3093.  It  was  a  scheme,  perhaps,  I  might  suggest 
which  was  arrived  at  under  certain  conditions  of 
pressure  of  time,  and  of  other  circumstances  which  do 
not  make  it  a  conclusive  expression  of  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  Senate  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3094.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  speaking  for 
yourself,  you  do  not  see  any  substantial  difficulty  in  a 
governing  body — to  use  a  general  phrase — founded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  large  representation  of  London  teach- 
ing continuing  the  open  examination  which  still  exists  ? 
— No,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  it. 

3095.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  that  is  precisely 
what  is  actually  done  now,  and  has  been  done  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  great  sticcess  by  the  Dublin 
University  ? — Yes. 

309G.  To  the  extent,  I  believe,  of  about  three-eighths 
of  the  whole  of  the  graduates  ? — Non-resident  students  ? 

3097.  Those  who  are  described  as  keeping  terms  by 
examination  sinrply  ? — Yes. 

3098.  And  you,  I  understand,  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  that  method  of  substituting  for  collegiate  attend- 
ance and  examination  a  system  of  continued  examination, 
or,  put  it  whichever  way  you  like,  substituting  for  the 
open  examination  at  the  University  collegiate  attendance 
and  examination  ? — I  should  look  upon  them  as  educa- 
tionally equivalent. 

3099.  Now  Avith  respect  to  this  point  of  collegiate 
attendance,  you  gave  evidence,  or  at  least  sent  a  paper 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
former  Commission  in  which,  among  other  things,  you 
give  as  a  reason  why  the  affiliation  was  discontinued 
in  the  University — I  i  ef'er  to  page  292  of  the  Blue  Book 
— that  the  certificates  of  attendance  from  the  affiliated 
institutions  were  very  unsatisfactory  ? — Very.  I  have 
good  reason  to  know  it. 

3100.  Being  on  the  Senate  at  the  time? — No,  bu 
being  a  student  at  the  time.  That  was  still  more  to  th 
purpose. 
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3101.  At  that  date  nothing"  was  required  beyond  the 
certificate  of  attendance  ? — No. 

3102.  Nothing  was  required  in  the  nature  of  collegiate 
examination  ? — The  College  made  it  a  condition  that  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  the  student  should  present  himself 
to  the  jjrofessor  for  examination.  That  was  the  rule  at 
University  College. 

3103.  I  gather  this  from  your  evidence.  I  see  you 
say :  ; '  I  knew  many  men  who  obtained  the  necessary 
"  permission  to  go  up  to  the  University  for  graduation 
' '  by  merely  attending  lectures  in  that  college  for  two 
"  evenings  in  the  week  during  two  sessions.  The 
"  lectures  were  not  catechetical.  The  students  came 
"  into  no  personal  contact  with  the  professor  and  into 
"  very  little  with  each  other."  That  appears  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  any  collegiate  examination  as  being  an 
essential  requisite? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  essential. 
But  I  knew  a  good  many  of  that  class  of  students  at  that 
time,  and  the  condition  they  have  required  to  fulfil  was 
to  come  up  to  the  examination — not  at  all  to  pass. 

3104.  Which  examination  ? — They  had  collegiate 
examinations  to  which  these  young  men  were  expected 
to  come  up,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  enforced.  I 
never  heard  of  the  certificate  for  the  University  being 
refused  by  the  college  on  the  ground  that  the  student 
Lad  not  come  up  to  the  examination,  or  had  not  reached 
any  standard  of  proficiency.  It  was  a  very  nominal 
thing. 

3105.  But  you  conceive  that,  with  proper  regulations 
as  to  collegiate  examination,  whether  sessional,  terminal, 
or  arranged  as  the  governing  body  might  see  fit,  with 
class  lists  which  would  show  the  actual  position  of  a 
man's  attainments,  and  the  degree  to  which  he  had 
profited  by  collegiate  instruction,  such  a  scheme  as 
that  would  be  a  satisfactory  one,  and  one  in  which 
collegiate  attendance  might  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
Intermediate  Examiaation  ? — Certainly,  if  accompanied 
as  it  was  intended  to  be,  under  the  Gresham  Charter, 
and  as  it  would  be,  I  hope,  under  any  scheme,  with  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  know  something  about  the 
arrangements  which  the  college  made,  and  to  criticise 
those  arrangements.  The  old  London  University  had 
no  control  whatever  over  the  conditions  which  the 
colleges  chose  to  lay  down  for  giving  their  certificates. 

3106.  Then  you  would  prefer,  as  a  condition  for 
admitting  collegiate  attendance  and  examination,  some 
degree  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority 
over  the  college  ? — Control  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
know  all  about  the  arrangements  of  the  college,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  power  to  decline  to  allow  any 
college  to  remain  on  the  list  which  did  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  satisfactorily. 

3107.  Control  for  graduation  purposes  if  I  may  say 
so  ? — Yes. 

3108.  And  if  control  for  graduation  purposes  were 
maintained,  you  would  see  no  objection  to  a  very  wide 
freedom  being  given  to  the  colleges  for  any  purposes 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  further  ? — The  larger  the 
freedom  you  could  have  consistently  with  uniformity  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  the  better. 

3109.  But  what  you  demand  is,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  University  stamp  of  graduation  to  any 
man,  the  central  body  should  have  the  power  of  making 
due  requirements  on  the  collegiate  institution? — Yes, 
that  should  be  the  condition  of  accepting  the  collegiate 
scheme  of  discipline  as  a  substitute  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination. 

3110.  "Would  it  not  be,  as  put  to  you  by  Principal 
Bendall,  a  great  advantage  to  a  scheme  of  that  kind, 
that  the  collegiate  professors  should  hold  the  position 
of  University  professors  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would,  if  we 
should  start  fair  and  arrange  an  ideal  system,  but  I 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  professors  are  there$ 
and  that  there  are  certain  advantages  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  light  of  existing  governing  bodies  to  appoint 
their  own  teachers. 

3111.  But  would  you  see  any  objection  in  principle  to 
the  term  being  imposed  upon  the  colleges  that  the 
occupants  of  their  Chairs  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  University  ? — Yes,  I  should,  because  that  wovdd  be 
pro  tanto  a  limitation  of  their  freedom.  That  particular 
limitation  would  be  inconsistent  with  what  I  hold  to  be 
the  position  of  the  existing  governing  bodies  of  two 
colleges  so  dissimilar  as  King's  and  University  Colleges. 

3112.  Why,  if  they  are  to  meet  on  common  ground, 
should  not  their  professors  with  reference  to  that 


common  ground  receive  a  common  sanction  ? — I  do  not    j  q  pitch 
understand  in  what  sense  that  would  be  meeting  on      '  Esq 
common  ground  and  needing  a  common  sanction.    °  " 

3113.  The  common  ground  is  that  their  teaching  and  17  June  1891 
their  examination  would  pass  their  students  through  in 

lieu  of  a  central  examination,  that  is  the  common  ground. 
Is  it  not  desirable  that  meeting  on  that  common  ground 
they  should  have  the  common  sanction,  that  is,  the 
sanction  of  the  body  on  whose  responsibility  the  degree 
is  conferred  ?—  Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  common  ground,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
each  college  would  submit  to  the  Senate  its  own  scheme 
of  undergraduate  discipline  and  instruction,  and  would 
receive  a  sanction  for  it.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
professors  of  Latin  in  University  College  and  King's 
College  would  both  submit  the  same  scheme,  there- 
fore I  do  not  see  any  necessity  on  that  ground,  at  any 
rate  for  calling  those  professors  University  professors, 
or  for  limiting  the  choice  of  the  governing  body  in 
regard  to  their  own  teachers  to  persons  approved  by  an 
external  body. 

3114.  Of  course  all  these  questions  are  questions  of 
more  and  less,  but  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
syllabus  inadequately  taught  ? — Yes. 

3115.  If  the  University  is  to  allow  weight  to  the  teaching 
of  a  professor  and  to  his  view  of  a  student's  proficiency, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  beyond  having  a  syllabus 
which  he  professes  to  teach,  there  should  also  be  some 
antecedent  guarantee  that  he  is  competent  to  teach  it  ? 
— I  should  doubt  the  necessity  of  it,  considering  how 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  these  colleges 
and  the  sort  of  appointments  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  colleges  have  been  accustomed  to  make. 

3116.  What  is  the  public  opinion  that  you  say  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  colleges  ?— Academical  opinion 
with  regard  to  an  incompetent  professor  soon  makes- 
itself  heard. 

3117.  But  does  it  displace  the  professor? — No,  not 
necessarily,  but  it  gives  to  the  governing  body  a  strong 
motive  for  displacing  him. 

3118.  Always? — Well,  not  always. 

3119.  If  he  still,  however  incompetent^  passes  his 
students  through  his  own  attendance  and  through  his 
own  nominal  examinations  with  equal  weight,  I  do  not 
understand  exactly  what  is  the  method  in  which  public 
opinion  or  academical  opinion  or  any  opinion  is  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  man  who  has  that  position  ? — 
I  think  the  governing  body  of  the  University  should 
be  acquainted  Avith  the  details.  They  would  have 
submitted  to  them  the  details  of  the  proposed  course 
and  syllabus,  and  they  would  know  who  the  professor 
was.  And  if  they  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  insufficient  they  would  have  two 
means  of  remedy  open  to  them  :  first,  it  would  be  in  their 
power  to  represent  to  the  governing  body  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  Avith  the  provision  made  for  the  under- 
graduate instruction,  and  secondly,  it  Avould  be  in  their 
poAver,  if  those  representations  Avere  not  listened  to,  to 
say,  "  In  these  circumstances  Ave  shall  take  your 
name  off  the  list  of  associated  colleges." 

3120.  Then  you  AvouldAvish  to  introduce  in  a  different 
way  and  in  a  more  circuitous  Avay,  the  degree  of  control 
Avhich  I  am  suggesting  might  be  exercised  in  a  more 
direct  way  by  the  central  governing  body  ? — Certainly, 
because  I  hold  that  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  inter- 
ference would  be  so  exceptional  that  it  Avould  be  far 
better  to  deal  with  the  exception  when  it  arises  than  to 
lay  down  a  definite  rule  so  seriously  limiting  the  choice 
of  the  professor  by  the  governing  body  of  his  college. 

3121.  Then  what  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  sub- 
stance, is  this.  You  agree  to  the  principle  that  the 
central  governing  body,  which  has  to  accept  the  cer- 
tificate of  attendance  and  examination  as  final  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  should,  in  one  Avay  or  another  have  some 
control  over  his  tenure  of  office,  but  in  Avhat  particular 
Avay  they  are  to  exercise  that  control  is  a  matter  Avhich, 
is  one  of  detail  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  a  very  accurate 
statement  of  my  vieAV. 

3122.  There  is  one  point  upon  this  question  of  the 
professoriate  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about. 
You  have  referred  to  the  University  of  Paris.  I  dare- 
say you  have  seen  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Professor 
William  Bam  say  containing  letters  written  by  him  to 
the  "Times"  in  which  the  methods  of  the  French 
University  are  stated  ?— No.  I  have  not  seen  that  par- 
ticidar  pamphlet. 

Q  4 
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3123.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  two  articles  ? — I  did  not 
know  by  whom  they  were  Avritten.  I  read  them  with 
great  care,  and  I  know  their  contents. 

3124.  You  spoke  of  the  University  of  Paris  as  being 
in  a  high  degree  centralised,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so  in 
certain  directions.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  appears  from 
pamphlet,  the  appointment  of  professor  is  practically 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  themselves  ? — 
Indirectly. 

3125.  No,  not  indirectly.  Excuse  me.  At  page  5  of 
this  painphlet  there  is  this  statement : — ' '  If  the  Chair  to 
' '  be  filled  is  not  a  newly  created  one  "  (which,  of  course, 
is  the  ordinary  case),  "the  titular  professors  of  the 
"  Faculty — the  Council  of  the  Faculty — after  adver- 
"  tisement  examine  the  claims  of  the  candidates,  and 
"  select  from  the  list  two  names  giving  preference  to 
"  one.  These  names  are  submitted  to  the  General 
"  Council  of  the  Faculties,"  (which  General  Council,  as 
appears  by  the  preceding  page,  consists  of  all  the  teachers 
practically  speaking  in  the  local  centre  :)  "  which  almost 
invariably,"  (that  is  to  say,  which  Council  almost  in- 
variably,) "ratifies  the  choice,  and  are  then  transmitted 
"  to  the  minister  who  consults  a  permanent  committee 
' '  sitting  in  Paris.  The  Committee  consists  of  eminent 
' '  scientific  and  literary  men.  They  generally  confirm 
"  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty."  So  that  not 
indirectly,  but  in  a  most  immediate  way  directly,  the 
new  professor  is  appointed  by  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  already  professors  in  that  local  centre,  and  it  appears 
to  be  only  in  the  power  of  the  minister  to  disallow  a 
name  presented  to  him  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  anything 
of  that  sort  applies  to  the  appointment  of  the  rectors  of 
the  Academy.  The  rectors  of  the  Academy  are  absolutely 
appointed  by  the  minister. 

3126.  I  understand  that  the  Deans  of  Faculties  are 
also  selected  out  of  names  submitted.  But  still  as  far  as 
regards  the  appointment  to  Chairs,  the  appointment  in 
France  is  by  the  professors  of  the  local  centres? — No 
doubt. 

3127.  So  that  in  a  very  high  sense  the  University  of 
Paris  may  be  described  as  being  a  professorial  Uni- 
versity, all  the  Chairs  in  fact  being  Chairs  which  are 
held  by  persons  nominated  by  professors  ? — In  that 
sense,  certainly. 

3128.  There  is  one  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  upon  another  subject  which  you  referred  to — train- 
ing colleges.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  Lord  Sandford 
that  in  Scotland  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  for  a 
very  large  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  parish  schools, 
which  answer  to  our  elementary  schools,  to  be  graduates 
of  some  Scottish  University  ? — Yes,  an  increasing  number 
of  them. 

3129.  In  Scotland  that  is  so  ?— Yes. 

3130.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  that  state  of  things  could  be  in  a  much  larger  degree 
introduced  in  England  ? — Yes,  and  all  the  efforts  that 
we  are  making  in  the  Education  Department  are  in 
that  direction. 

3131.  Would  it  also  conduce  to  that  end  if  in  addition 
to  their  taking  degrees  facilities  could  be  provided 
by  which  they  could  not  only  prove  a  certain  standard 
of  attainment,  but  also  should  be  brought  into  contact 
with  students  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  whose  life 
will  afterwards  be  turned  in  a  different  direction  P— 
No  doubt,  and  that  is  the  whole  object  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  we  have  only  recently  made  with  all  the 
great  provincial  University  colleges  of  England  for 
establishing  what  we  call  normal  departments.  These 
provide  specially  for  the  instruction  of  the  student  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  admit  him 
to  all  ordinary  classes  of  the  college,  and  teach  him  such 
subjects  as  history,  mathematics,  and  literature  in 
common  with  other  young  people  who  are  not  going  to 
be  teachers.  We  hold  that  to  be  a  movement  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  tending  to  broaden  and  liberalise 
the  training  of  our  elementary  teachers,  which  hitherto, 
although  it  has  been  accurate  and  conscientious  in  a 
certain  way  has  been  somewhat  limited  and  narrow. 

3132.  In  fact,  to  apply  it  to  the  matter  immediately 
before  us,  if  in  University  College  and  King's  College, 
or  in  similar  institutions  those  who  are  intending  them- 
selves for  schoolmasters  in  the  elementary  schools  could 
be  brought  to  sit  upon  the  same  bench  as  those  in  other 
pursuits  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
general  education  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  and  that  has 


already  been  done.  King's  and  University  Colleges  are 
co-operating  with  us  at  this  moment.  They  have  their 
normal  classes  and  the  students  also  attend  the  ordinary 
classes  of  the  professors. 

3133.  Now,  another  point.  You  assigned  a  reason 
whj  the  affiliation  system  in  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  it  existed  did  not  answer,  and  I  think  you  have 
denied  that  it  did  not  answer  in  consequence  of  any 
difficulty  being  found  by  experience  to  arise  between 
examinations  internal  and  external  students  ? — No,  it  did 
not ;  it  arose  from  another  source. 

3134.  Was  another  reason  why  that  system  was  dis- 
continued the  one  given  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Wood,  the 
late  Chairman  of  Convocation,  I  believe  one  of  the 
oldest  graduates,  at  page  115  of  the  Blue  Book,  wheve 
he  says  that  from  time  to  time  various  institutions  were 
admitted  as  affiliated  institutions  as  was  thought  by 
some  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  system  of  affilia- 
tion ?—  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  on  what 
authority  Dr.  Wood  said  that. 

3135.  He  was  a  man  who  was  perhaps  senior  to  all  of 
us  ? — He  was  senior  to  all  of  us,  but  how  he  could  know 
that  I  cannot  tell.  He  could  not  have  been  on  the 
Senate  at  the  time,  because  he  did  not  come  into  it  until 
after  these  institutions  were  introduced.  How  he  could 
know  that  the  Senate  deliberately  allowed  inferior  insti- 
tutions to  be  introduced  into  the  list  of  affiliated  colleges 
in  order  to  make  their  case  good  for  getting  rid  of  the 
affiliated  colleges  altogether,  I  never  could  tmderstand, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  extant  evidence  of  it.  I 
once  asked  him  where  I  could  find  any  corroboration  of 
the  statement,  and  he  was  unable  to  give  it  to  me. 

3136.  Is  any  support  given  to  that  view,  do  yon 
think,  from  examining  the  list  of  so-called  affiliated 
institutions  to  be  found  in  the  Charter  ? — No  doubt 
some  of  them  were  very  inferior  institutions. 

3137.  Is  it  not  the  case,  whether  Dr.  Wood  was  right  or 
wrong,  that  a  good  many  institutions  were  admitted 
which  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  boys'  schools  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  accept  Dr.  Wood's 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  it. 

3138.  Whether  that  was  the  reason  or  not,  is  not 
the  fact  that  institutions  had  been  admitted  of  the 
character  I  have  described  one  of  the  important  reasons 
why  the  graduates  were  willing  to  accept  the  exclusion 
of  affiliation — the  opening  of  the  degrees  ? — If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  there  was  another  reason  much 
stronger,  and  that  was  that  the  lowering  of  the  qualifi- 
cation for  graduating  was  not  so  much  the  work  of  these 
inferior  colleges  as  of  University  College  itself.  They 
began  the  system  of  giving  the  certificate  on  easy  con- 
ditions, and  it  was  because  the  certificates  of  the  great 
colleges  were  found  to  attest  so  little  in  the  way  of 
general  academic  discipline  that  the  authorities  of  tho 
University  felt,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  much  better  to 
throw  up  the  collegiate  system  altogether,  because  it 
was  worthless. 

3139.  To  carry  your  last  answer  a  little  further,  dees 
that  point  to  the  necessity  of  some  regulations  or  some 
conditions  being  made  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  of  a  somewhat  stringent  kind,  for  securing 
the  value  of  the  collegiate  certificates  in  respect  of  the 
intermediate  course  ? — Certainly.  Without  it  I  think 
any  recognition  of  the  collegiate  system  would  be 
worthless,  and  might  be  very  mischievous. 

3140.  When  you  say  it  might  be  mischievous,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  human  nature  from  age  to  age  remains  very  much 
the  same  ? — Yes. 

3141.  You  think  that  may  be  truly  stated? — Yes. 
Forgive  me  for  adding  to  that,  that  I  think  it  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  any  such  system  as  this  that  the 
list  of  colleges  recognised  for  this  purpose  should  be 
periodically  revised,  and  that  at  intervals,  say  of  five  or 
six  years,  new  colleges  might  be  admitted,  and  others 
that  had  failed  to  fulfil  all  the  necessary  conditions 
should  be  excluded. 

3142.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  will  only  trouble  you 
with  one  question  with  reference  to  an  answer  which 
you  gave  to  Mr.  Anstie  just  now.  That  scheme  which 
the  Senate  submitted  to  Convocation  was  approved  by 
the  Senate,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3143.  You  spoke  of  it  as  being  under  tho  pressure  of 
time  ? — That  remark  was  Mr.  Anstie's. 
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3144.  But  you  assented  to  that,  did  you  not  ?  Have 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
as  a  Senate  has  altered  on  the  matter?— We  were  a 
good  deal  divided  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  only  under 
the  pressure  of  time,  but  with  the  extreme  desire  to 
make  concessions  to  the  colleges.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  regretted  the  need  for  those  concessions. 
On  the  whole  the  scheme  was  resolved  upon  as  the  best 
working  compromise  which  they  were  in  a  position  to 
adopt. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  "  Time  and  circumstances,"  I  think, 
was  the  phrase  I  used. 

3145.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  you  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  towards  that 
Fcheine  is  different  now  to  what  it  was  then  ?— No  ;  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  modifications 
which  would  remove  the  very  numerous  objections 
urged  by  Convocation  and  others  against  it.  But  I 
have  not  the  least  right  to  speak  for  the  Senate. 

3146.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  There  is  one  point  of 
some  importance,  and  also  of  some  difficulty,  which  has 
been  scarcely  alluded  to  in  your  evidence,  or  in  the 
examination  of  you  by  the  different  members  of  the 
Commission,  that  is,  the  relation  of  medicine  to  the 
proposed  University.  Do  you  propose  that  the  seve- 
ral schools  of  London  should  be  constituent  colleges  in 
this  new  University  ? — Yes,  after  giving  the  necessary 
evidence  of  their  being  properly  equipped  both  with 
appliances  for  teaching  and  with  professors. 

3147.  You  perhaps  have  no  knowledge  of  whether 
they  are  at  present  sufficiently  equipped  ? — No,  I  have 
no  such  knowledge. 

3148.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  medical  profession  that  although  London  is  so 
large  a  place,  has  so  many  and  such  great  medical 
schools,  and  such  a  large  number  of  medical  students, 
more  perhaps  than  there  are  in  any  place  in  the  world, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  a 
degree  in  medicine  are  not  afforded  in  a  corresponding 
degree  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  feeling  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  that  the  London  degree 
is  practically  unattainable  by  them,  because  it  is  in  effect 
an  honour's  degree. 

3149.  And  that  is,  perhaps,  a  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint?— Possibly.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  the  degree  of  M.D.  should  connote 
something  more  than  a  mere  professional  diploma,  and 
that  if  a  University  gives  a  degree  in  medicine  at  all, 
it  should  only  be  given  to  a  man  who  has  had  a  liberal 
education  as  well  as  a  professional  education. 

3150.  And  you  are  also,  probably,  aware  that  there  is 
complaint  from  another  quarter  that  owing  to  this 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  degree  in  London,  a  very  con- 
siderable body  (I  do  not  know  what  proportion)  of  their 
students  pass  to  other  places,  such  as  Scotland,  we  will 
say? — No  doubt. 

3151.  They  feel  that  to  be  a  considerable  grievance, 
so  that  there  is  a  grievance,  stated  both  by  the  pro- 
fession in  England  at  large,  and  by  the  schools  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

3152.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  removing  those  grievances  ? — I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  our  degree  has  been  fixed  at  rather  too 
high  a  standard,  and  that  it  is  too  much  of  an  "  honour" 
distinction,  and  not,  therefore,  available  for  an  ordinary 
well-qualihed  medical  man,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  when  we  get  a  good  medical  Board  of  Studies,  and 
are  brought  into  proper  relations  with  the  great  Medical 
Corporations,  means  may  be  devised  for  meeting  the 
views  of  the  best  of  the  members  of  the  profession  and 
for  making  the  standard  of  medical  degrees  not  quite  so 
high  and  unattainable  as  it  is  now.  But  I  hope  it  will 
always  be  high,  and  people  who  are  not  able  to  come  up 
to  such  a  standard  as  I  have  described — I  mean  one 
which  includes  a  liberal  as  well  as  a  professional  educa- 
tion— ought  not  to  want  a  doctor's  degree.  A  pro- 
fessional diploma,  or  a  mere  licence  to  practice,  is 
enough  for  them. 

3153.  There  have  been  three  methods  proposed  here 
already.  It  is  said  that  the  University  of  London,  even 
Convocation  would  be  willing  to  promote  facilities  for 
passing  through  the  examinations — facilities  in  the  way 
of  arrangement  of  time,  and  so  on,  for  passing  through 
the  examinations.  Your  own  feeling  now  mentioned  is 
that  possibly  some  arrangements  might  be  made  by 
which  the  examination  might  be  rendered  a  little  less 
rigid,  a  little  more  available  to  a  larger  number  of  the 
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medical  profession,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  high  J.  G.  Fitch, 
standard  ? — Yes.  Esq. 

3154.  And  especially  a  very  good  standard  of  general     *  .  " 
education  ?— Yes.  17  June  1892 

3155.  It  is  especially  important  that  that  should  not 
be  lowered  ? — Yes. 

3156.  That  means  that  the  practical  examination  at 
any  rate  should  be  maintained  for  them  all  ? — Yes,  but 
I  think  that  the  general  principle  I  ventured  to  lay 
down  as  before  as  to  the  possible  action  of  the  associated 
colleges  in  controlling  the  intermediate  and  the  lower 
step  before  the  M.D.  degree  was  reached  might  be  made 
after  due  deliberation  to  apply  to  the  medical  side  as 
well  as  to  the  arts  side.  I  had,  of  course,  the  arts  side 
of  the  University  in  my  mind  in  making  the  various 
proposals  I  submitted  before. 

3157.  By  that  you  mean  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examinations  ? — Yes. 

3158.  And  possibly  the  certificate  of  the  recognised 
schools  as  to  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion might  be  recognised  as  satisfactory  ? — I  think  that 
is  quite  possible,  but  I  ought  to  add  that  my  opinion 
tipon  that  point  is  hardly  worth  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  because  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  medical  profession. 

3159.  One  can  see  objections  to  it  clearly  ? — There 
are  objections,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
existence  of  such  an  arrangement  as  you  refer  to  would 
remove  a  good  many  of  the  objections  to  the  existing 
system. 

3160.  Then  there  has  been  a  third  proposal,  viz., 
that  the  examinations  of  a  conjoint  board,  and  possibly 
other  licensing  bodies,  might  be  accepted  in  part  lieu 
of  the  medical  examination  of  the  University  ? — Of 
some  of  them — not  the  degree  conferring  examinations, 
but  the  lower  examinations.  I  understand  that  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Senate  in  their  proposal. 
I  daresay  you  know  Avhat  that  proposal  was.  It  was 
that  arrangements  might  be  made  with  the  medical 
institutions: — -"The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter 
"  into  arrangements,"  clause  47.  It  appears  to  me 
that  that  is  a  direction  in  which  a  useful  modification 
might  be  made  on  the  existing  SA'steni. 

3161.  Those  are  degree  giving  examinations.  Those 
would  be  examinations  in  anatomy,  physiology,  medi- 
cine, and  surgery  ? — Yes. 

3162.  Those  would  be  degree  giving  examinations  ? 
— Not  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  I  think. 

3163.  But  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine? — 
Yes.  For  the  reason  I  gave  with  regard  to  Bachelor  of 
Arts  that  seems  to  me  to  be  going  a  little  too  far.  I 
had  rather  the  University  gave  the  degree,  though  I 
should  like  to  leave  great  liberty  as  to  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  degree. 

3164.  You  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  some  kind  of 
arrangement  to  be  made  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways 
which  to  some  extent  might  satisfy  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  also  the  Medical  School  of  London  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

3165.  To  some  extent? — Yes. 

3166.  You  have  mentioned  the  very  important  point 
of  the  University  undertaking  what  may  be  called  post- 
graduate instruction.  That  means  instruction  of  a 
higher  character  than  that  usually  required  for  degrees  ? 
—Yes. 

3167.  Instruction  in  the  various  subjects  to  the  very 
highest  degree  to  which  they  can  be  carried  ? — Yes. 

3168.  That  would  necessitate,  of  course,  an  entirely 
new  professoriate,  and  new  laboratories,  and  would 
involve,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  high 
standard,  such  a  standard  as  is  worthy  of  the  English 
nation,  and  which  is  worthy  to  promote  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  English  nation,  very  considerable  ex- 
jjense  ? — Yes,  new  resources.  But  may  I  say  that  there 
is  one  very  modest  precedent  established  in  that  direc- 
tion already.  The  University  of  London,  as  you  are 
aware,  has  been  made  the  trustee  and  governing  body 
of  what  is  called  the  Brown  Sanatory  Institute,  and  in 
connexion  with  it  lectures  are  given  at  the  University 
of  London  itself,  a  course  every  year,  I  think,  by 
some  distinguished  professor  on  some  special  department 
of  medical  science  having  no  relations  tc  examinations. 
I  think  there  is  a  precedent  which,  if  resources  were 
found,  might  be  followed  to  very  great  public  advantage. 
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J.  G.  Fitch,       3169.  But  it  would  require  a  very  large  extension  of 
Eh-         that  to  promote   research  and  high  teaching  in  the 

  various  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  literature,  art, 

17  June  1892.    an(j  s0  on p — Yes,  eventually;  but  there  is  no  reason 

  why  the  thing  should  be  done  gradually. 

3170.  And  gradually  develop  ? — Yes. 
'3171.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  Government  grant 
with  reference  to  a  point  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

3172.  That  would  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  give  a  subsidy  to  an  institution 
of  that  kind  which  would  be  really  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nations  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  also  mentioned  that  if 
if  the  Gresham  professorships,  for  instance,  could  be 
utilised  that  would  be  just  the  sort  of  purpose  which 
they  might  admirably  fulfil. 

3173.  But  it  might  possiblv  be  that  the  Gresham 
trustees  might  feel  that  they  had  another  vocation  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3174.  They  might  feel  that  their  vocation  might  be 
to  open  upen  up  in  the  City  of  London  some  college 
perhaps  corresponding  to  University  College  and  King's 
College,  because  the  City  of  London  is  without  anything 
of  that  sort  ?— Exactly. 

3175.  They  might  feel  that,  there  should  be  one  such 
college  where  University  College  is  situated,  and  one 
where  King's  College  is  situated,  and  a  third  more 
central  in  the  city.  They  might  feel  that  there  would 
be  qiute  room  for  something  of  that  kind,  and  that 
might  possibly  be  as  advantageous  an  application  of 
their  funds  as  their  subsidising  a  University  in  a 
matter  which  really  concerned  the  country  at  large  ?— 
Yes. 

3176.  It  is  really  a  great  national  point  that  there 
should  be  such  national  research  and  such  scientific 
teaching,  and  for  that  purpose  a  claim  might  fairly  be 
made  upon  the  Government  of  the  nation  ? — Yes. 

3177.  You  have  that  feeling  ?— Yes.     Of  course  it 
•    is  a  matter  of  detail  as  to  what  particular  application 

might  be  found.  No  doubt  it  would  be  an  extremely 
valuable  application  of  any  Gresham  fund  or  influence 
if  it  was  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  third  asso- 
ciated college  in  the  heart  of  the  City.  The  other 
course  seemed  to  me  a  little  simpler,  and  having  regard 
to  the  resources  of  the  Gresham  trust,  which,  I 
believe,  are  not  very  large,  would  be  quite  as  appro- 
priate. It  would  certainly  be  very  much  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  original  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham which  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating 
rather  carefully. 

3178.  Would  the  Science  Department  of  South 
Kensington  at  all  come  into  that  sort  of  work  ? — I  think 
it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  were  satisfied  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
system  of  the  Science  Department  at  South  Kensington 
that  institution  might  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  as- 
sociated colleges  qua  science  alone. 

3179.  I  did  not  mean  as  one  of  the  associated  col- 
leges, but  that  it  might  be  the  basis  of  this  larger  post- 
graduate institution  for  higher  science  and  higher 
research  work  ? — That  is  a  large  question  that  I  have 
not  thought  of. 

3180.  (BisTwp  Barry.)  Before  proceeding  to  your 
evidence  may  I  ask  for  some  information  upon  a  point 
on  which,  I  think,  you  would  be  exceptionally  qualified 
to  speak— that  is  whether,  in  your  view,  the  great  training 
colleges  could  in  any  way  be  associated  with  this 
comprehensive  University  of  London  ? — I  think  the 
best  of  them  might,  so  far  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is 
concerned,  probably  give  very  satisfactory  evidence  to 
a  governing  body  of  their  fitness  to  be  so  recognised. 
I  will  take,  probably  the  only  three  that  would  seek 
such  affiliation,  that  at  Battersea,  that  at  Chelsea,  and 
that  at  Isleworth,  and  possibly  the  Methodist  Training 
College  at  Westminster. 

3181.  Dr.  Bigg's  ? — Yes.  They  have  all  a  good  body 
of  graduate  lecturers  and  professors,  and  they  send  up 
a  large  number  of  students  to  graduate  at  the  University 
of  London. 

3182.  You  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  in  some  form 
they  might  be  drawn  within  the  influence  of  this  Univer- 
sity ?_ Yes,  I  think  so. 

3183.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  that  view  is  likely  to 
be  put  before  the  Commission  by  the  colleges  in  any  way  p 

 I  do  not  know.    If  it  were  in  the  least  degree  desirable 

one  could  easily  formulate  a  scheme,  and  to  assure  the 


Commission  that  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the  bodies 
chiefly  concerned. 

3184.  I  only  speak  personally  but  I  think  we  should  feel 
very  much  interested  to  know  whether  any  such  scheme 
could  be  framed.  Then,  coming  to  your  evidence — as  far 
as  I  understand,  your  plan  is  the  co-ordination  of  all 
existing  institutions,  and  not  what  has  been  euphemisti- 
cally called  their  absorption  ? — Yes. 

3185.  I  think  you  contemplated  absorption  as  ideally 
desirable  but  practically  impossible  ?— Yes.  If  we 
could  make  a  clear  sweep  of  everything  and  start  fair  I 
should  prefer  absorption. 

3186.  In  the  existing  institutions  it  is  important  in 
your  view  to  include  the  present  University  of  London 
as  a  principal  factor  ? — Yes. 

3187.  One  objection  that  you  have  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  is  that  there  is  no  such  inclusion  there  P — No. 

3188.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  Charter  was  framed  ? — Yes. 

3189.  You  know  that  the  promoters  of  that  Charter 
had  communications  with  the  University  ? — Yes. 

3190.  And  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  a  simpler 
character  and  were  willing  to  abide  by  that  ? — Well  the 
evidence  of  their  absolute  willingness  to  accept  that 
scheme  may  be  on  record,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

3191 . 1  did  not  mean  what  is  called  the  revised  "  scheme  " 
because  that  is  a  larger  scheme.  It  was  a  narrower 
scheme,  somewhat  of  the  same  type,  so  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  University  of  London  from  the  Gresham  Charter 
was  in  some  sense  due  to  the  action  of  Convocation  ? — 
No  doubt,  but  the  Gresham  Charter  is  very  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  Albert  Charter  which  was  put 
forth  long  before  Convocation  expressed  any  opinion  at 
all. 

3192.  Is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

3193.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes. 

3194.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  put  forward  seriously 
until  after  the  negotiations  with  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  failed  P—  -I  cannot  commit  myself 
exactly  to  details,  but  here  is  the  simple  fact.  The  whole 
draft  scheme  of  the  Albert  Charter  is  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Commissioners'  Beport  of  1889,  and  the  action  of 
Convocation  was  later. 

3195.  I  think  I  am  referring  to  a  later  Charter 
altogether.  You  are  referring  to  an  earlier  one.  The 
later  Albert  or  Gresham  Charter  (because  they  merely 
changed  the  name)  was  posterior  to  those  communica- 
tions, was  it  not  ? — Well  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  chronology,  but  the  earlier  and  the  later 
schemes  are  substantially  the  same. 

3196.  Then  the  chief  objections  to  the  Gresham 
Charter,  which  you  were  good  enought  to  give  us,  stand 
thus.  The  first  was  that  it  left  out  institutions  which 
ought  to  have  been  included.  May  I  ask  if  your 
attention  was  called  to  the  provision  in  that  Charter 
for  admitting  all  colleges  that  proved  themselves 
worthy  ? — Yes. 

3197.  And  you  are  aware  that,  if  a  College  applied  and 
was  refused  by  the  governing  body  of  the  proposed 
Gresham  University,  it  had  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  ? — Yes. 

3198.  Is  there  then  any  want  of  elasticity  with  regard 
to  the  admission  of  Institutions  ?  If  so,  where  does  it  lie  p 
— Perhaps  you  will  just  refresh  your  memory  by  looking 
at  the  provision  made  for  inclusion.  You  'will  find  it 
in  Section  24  ? — This  limited  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  University  to  those  colleges  which  could  be 
admitted  in  a  Faculty,  and  possessed  a  sufficient  btaff, 
buildings, 'and  appliances  with  adequate  arrangements 
for  teaching  and  study  in  that  Faculty. 

3199.  And  that  is  the  limitation  to  which  you  object  ? 
 Yes,  I  think  it  was  too  narrow. 

3200.  Then,  may  I  ask,  what  kind  of  Institution  you 
would  contemplate  ?  You  would  not  have  admitted 
those  that  had  no  adequate  arrangements  for  teaching 
and  study  P— No. 

3201.  Would  you  have  admitted  those  that  had  no 
buildings  and  appliances  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3202.  Then  I  fail  to  see  what  want  of  elasticity 
there  is  here,  especially  with  the  provision  of  appeal  ? 

 The  very  fact  that  the  list  of  colleges  named  at  the 

outset  did  not  include  more  than  two  or  three  seemed  to 
me  to  indicate  that  institutions,  for  instance,  like  the 
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Technical  Institute  at  South  Kensington  and  others 
would  be  excluded, 

3203.  Do  yon  mean  the  Koyal  College  of  Science  ? 
—The  City  and  Guilds'  Institute.  The  fact  of  the 
omission  of  those  in  the  college  scheme  seemed  to 
indicate  that  this  was  intended  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
include  only  colleges  of  the  same  rank  as  University 
College  and  King's  College.  Had  there  been  a  serious 
intention  to  include  others,  some  of  them  would  have 
been  named. 

3204.  But  you  will  observe  there  was  an  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  if  any  injustice  was  done  ? — I 
was  not  afraid  of  injustice. 

3205.  Whether  the  colleges  originally  named  should 
have  been  more  or  fewer  is  another  question,  but  the 
provision  for  the  admission  of  colleges  seems  to  me  very 
elastic,  and  I  fail  to  see  in  what  respect  this  elasticeity 
is  defective  ? — It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  practice 
rather  than  a  matter  of  legal  interpretation,  but  I  should 
certainly  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
Scheme  was  drawn  that  it  was  on  a  very  narrow  basis. 

3206.  Then  you  judge  from  something  rather  outside 
the  Charter  than  in  it  p — No,  I  judged  from  the  fact 
that  these  were  the  only  colleges  mentioned  in  Section  II. 
of  the  draft. 

3207.  Was  that  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  provision 
made  here  for  admitting  any  number  of  colleges  here- 
after?—It  was  a  matter  rather  of  inference. 

3208.  Let  us  pass  to  another  matter.  The  University 
of  London  gave  up  its  collegiate  system  in  former  days 
on  the  ground,  as  I  understood  from  you,  that  many 
unworthy  institutions,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  were 
admitted  ? — That  was  probably  one  reason. 

3209.  And  one  important  reason,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3210.  That  objection  would  not  apply  to  such  a 
provision  as  we  have  in  this  Charter,  which  is  rather 
carefully  guarded  P — Yes,  very  carefully  guarded. 

3211.  But  at  the  same  time  with  this  provision  of 
appeal  if  injustice  was  done  ? — Yes. 

3212.  Therefore  the  giving  up  of  the  collegiate  system 
by  the  University  of  London  in  days  gone  by  would  be 
no  argument  against  such  provision  as  is  contained  in 
this  clause  ? — No. 

3213.  I  notice  next  your  objection  that  there  was 
no  provision  for  a  high  standard  of  degrees.  I  have 
looked  at  the  Charter,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  there  could  be  a  provision  for  a  high  standard  of 
degrees  inserted  in  a  Charter.  How  would  you  have 
put  that  provision  in  ?  Is  there  anything  for  instance 
in  the  Charter  of  the  University  of  London  to  insist 
upon  a  high  standard  for  its  degrees  ? — No. 

3214.  Then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this 
Charter  is  more  defective  in  that  respect  than  the  Charter 
of  the  University  of  London  ? — The  reasons  which  led 
me  to  that  conclusion  were  these.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  degree  were  made  to  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  attendances  of  the  students 
at  the  colleges. 

3215.  May  I  ask  where  this  appears  ? — In  Section  III. 
of  the  Draft  Charter  the  only  persons  admissible  to 
examinations  are  those  who  have  attended.  That  implies 
that  the  attendances  at  lectures  should  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  award  of  the  degree,  and  that  in  that 
proportion  the  mere  examination  test  might  be  lowered. 

3216.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this.  I  should  have 
thought  attendance  on  a  well-arranged  course  of  lectures 
would  have  had  rather  a  tendency  to  increase  the  power 
of  good  performance  in  examination  than  diminish  it  P — 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  severity 
of  the  examination. 

3217.  Does  it  tend  to  diminish  it  ?  Why  should  it? 
— It  was  intended  evidently  to  make  the  "  regular  course 
of  study  in  a  college  "  as  part  of  the  qualification. 

3218.  There,  again,  I  fail  to  see  that  in  the  Charter  ? — 
I  forgot  the  language  of  the  Charter,  but  it  is  set  forth 
in  Section  III. 

3219.  It  excludes  the  private  student,  but  how  it  can 
possibly  interfere  with  the  high  standard  of  the  degree, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  p — That,  again,  is  a  matter  of 
inference,  and  the  inference  was  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  University  would  be  a  second  examinmg 
body  competing  for  students,  and  in  a  condition  to 
establish  its  own  standard  of  degrees,  founded  upon  its 
own  methods  of  teaching  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
such  external  influence  as  was  necessary  to  keep  that 


standard  high  ;  and  partly  from  the  public  utterances    J,  G.  Fitch, 
of  persons  who  had  had  a  large  share  in  the  framing  of  Esq. 
the  scheme  and  in  promoting  it.  — — 

3220.  With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  would  merely  be    17  June  1892' 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ? — No  doubt  to  some  extent. 

3221.  With  regard  to  the  second  I  think  you  are  once 
more  importing  into  the  Charter  an  impression  which 
you  derive  from  outside  the  Charter  p — No  doubt. 

3222.  I  think  I  have  observed  this  in  several  points 
of  your  evidence  to-day.  Then,  again,  I  think  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  federation  of  colleges 
which  was  provided  for,  and  you  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  there  were  provision  for 
what  might  be  called  inter-collegiate  lectures  ? — Yes. 

3223.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Charter  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  ? — No,  except  the  fact  that  the  existing 
governing  bodies  continue  to  appoint  all  their  own 
professors. 

3224.  Certainly  ;  but  would  inter- collegiate  lectures 
be  impossible  under  those  circumstances  ?  It  is  not  so 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?— As  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  not  professorial  Universities  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated here,  the  analogy  is  not  very  close. 

3225. 1  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  the  defect  in  the  analogy  p 
— If,  for  economy  of  teaching  power  inter-collegiate 
lectures  were  of  any  value,  there  is  no  reason  to  prevent 
King's  College  and  University  College  from  doing  it  for 
years  past.    They  have  never  done  it. 

3226.  I  rather  draw  the  conclusion  that  many  of  iyour 
objections  to  the  Gresham  Charter  are  objections  not  to 
the  Charter  itself,  but  to  what  you  suppose  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  bringing  it  in  ? — No,  that  is  hardly  an 
accurate  description  of  it. 

3227.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  wrong.    That  is 
ow  it  seems  to  me  P — The  chief  objection  it  seems  to 

me  is  its  absolute  limitation  to  the  very  few  colleges 
which  might  be  incorporated. 

3228.  But  why  very  few  ?  I  quite  understand  an 
objection  to  the  collegiate  system  altogether,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  the  smallest  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing in  any  institution  in  London  which  is  worthy  of 
introduction.  However,  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  will  not  press  it  any  further.  I  pass  to  another 
point.  You  gave  us  a  very  interesting  suggestion  as 
to  post-graduate  courses  and  the  appointment  of  Uni- 
versity professors,  who  might  make  themselves  not  an 
ojjportunity  of  preparing  for  a  degree  but  an  advance- 
ment of  science.  But  I  rather  thought  that  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Kendall  you  were  rather  Inclined  to  extend  the 
offices  of  those  professors  even  to  elementary  teaching  P 
— Not  without  the  full  consent  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  colleges.  I  think  anything  like  the  imposition  of 
the  University  professor  on  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
work  of  the  colleges  would  be  wrong.  But  Mr.  Kendall, 
as  I  understood  him,  asked  whether  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  the  college  seeking  special  aid  from  tho 
University  professor,  even  with  regard  to  the  lower  stages 
of  academic  work. 

3229.  I  do  not  think  that  was  precisely  the  question, 
but  think  this  as  the  sense  of  your  answer.  Then,  with 
regard  to  those  who  are  nominated  for  these  post- 
graduates, might  they  be  professors  at  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  London,or  would  the  positions  be  incompatible? 
— Not  necessarily  incompatible.  I  think  the  only  quali- 
fication for  such  a  professorship  would  be  distinguished 
eminence  in  a  particular  line  of  research  or  learning. 

3230.  And  I  suppose  with  regard  to  these  lectures 
yoU  would  do  what,  for  instance,  is  done  at  King's 
College,  making  a  distinction  between  what  we  there  call 
Matriculated  and  Occasional  students  ;  in  other  words, 
you  would  open  these  lectures  to  anybody  under  such 
conditions  as  might  be  laid  down,  whether  they  were 
Matriculation  members  of  the  University  or  not  P — Yes. 

3231.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  University  would 
exercise  an  important  office  of  direction  to  the  youth  in 
London  in  secondary  education  ? — It  would  exercise 
direct  influence  in  so  far  as  the  post-graduate  and  Eegius 
Professorships  extended,  but  it  would  exercise  indirect 
influence  by  its  examinations  over  the  general  education 
— the  education  of  the  undergraduate. 

3232.  Take  such  a  case  as  this.  A  young  man  is  engaged 
in  business  ;  he  has  a  particular  taste  for  one  branch  of 
science  ;  he  wishes  to  cultivate  that  ;  he  is  not  inclined 
to  matricidate  at  the  University  or  to  follow  its  course, 
to  become,  what  we  call  at  King's  College,  an  occasional 
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J.  G.  Fitch,    student.   "Would  you  exclude  him  ? — I  would  not  ex- 
Esq.         elude  anybody  from  the  professorial  University. 

3233.  In  that  way  it  might  be  very  valuable  to  the 
1 7  Juno  1892 .    yQung  men  of  London  ?_Yes. 

3234.  Supposing  the  inclusion  of  the  University  of 
London — which  is,  of  course,  your  main  point — you  wish 
it  to  be  included  with  certain  modifications  ? — Yes. 

3235.  But  substantially  to  retain  what  would  then  bo 
its  twofold  character,  as  the  University  of  London 
properly  so  called,  and  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

3236.  To  affiliate  colleges  both  in  London  and  else- 
where, and  perhaps  also  to  examine  private  students  ? — 
Yes. 

3237.  One  fault  you  found  with  the  Senate's  scheme 
was  that  it  was  too  complicated  ? — Yes,  the  scheme 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate. 

3238.  Was  not  the  complication  a  consequence  of 
that  comprehensiveness  of  idea.  It  was  to  be  a  threef  old 
University  providing  for  London  colleges,  provincial  col- 
leges, and  private  students  ? — Does  not  that  involve  a 
large  amount  of  complication  ? — I  do  not  think  it  need  do 
so  under  the  conditions  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit 
to  the  Commissioners. 

3239.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  it  should  not 
be  so,  having  to  discharge  these  three  functions.  The 
other  objections  appear  to  me  to  be  very  much  objec- 
tions of  detail.  The  size  of  the  Senate — of  course  that  is 
a  matter  of  arrangement.  The  constitution  of  the  Boards 
of  Studies,  on  which  you  gave  vis  what  I  think  was  a 
most  valuable  suggestion — that,  again,  is  a  point  of 
detail.  But,  speaking  broadly,  would  you  be  prepared 
to  support  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  if  it  were  revived  ? — Bevived  and  modified  in 
those  particulars. 

3240.  Which  are  not,  I  think,  essential,  but  points  of 
important  detail  ? — Yes. 

3241.  And  you  think,  therefore,  that  some  form  of 
that  scheme  is  the  solution  of  our  question  ?— I  believe 
so. 

3242.  I  suppose  the  defects  of  Convocation,  which  have 
been  pointed  out  by  several  witnesses  depend  upon  what 
I  may  call  the  Imperial  character  of  the  University 
having  its  graduates  all  over  England  ? — Yes. 

3243.  And  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  remedy  those  ? 
— Very  difficult  so  to  localise  the  University  as  to 
exclude  persons  from  Convocation  who  had  been  educated 
out  of  London. 

3244.  In  fact  impossible  without  a  thorough  recon- 
stitution  of  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

3245.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that,  unless  we  alter  it 
in  the  way  you  propose,  Convocation  will  still  be  liable 
to  be  under  the  difficulties  under  which  it  now  labours  ? 
—Yes. 

3246.  It  will  not  be  helped  by  the  new  scheme  ? — No  ; 
I  think  Convocation  a  very  important  means  of  keeping 
up  the  loyalty  of  students,  maintaining  the  corporate 
spirit,  and  also  interesting  them  in  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Occasionally  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
come  from  Convocation.  But  Convocation  as  a  legis- 
lative body  I  think  is  a  very  unsatiafactory  one.  I  do 
not  want  to  increase  its  powers. 

3247.  The  great  objection  you  have  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  is  the  institution  of  two  Universities  in  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes. 

3248.  Although  one  would  be  a  London  University 
and  the  other  would  be  an  Imperial  University  ? — That 
is  a  question  of  name.  One  would  be  a  University 
limiting  its  action  entirely  to  members  of  particular 
colleges,  and  the  other  is  one  which  includes  and  recog- 
nises the  value  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  encourages  and  rewards  attainments  that  have 
been  secured  in  other  ways. 

3249.  You  think  that  without  undue  complication  or 
cumbrousness,  one  single  body  might  be  wise  enough 
and  strorg  enough  to  do  the  whole  work? — Yes. 

3250.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  have  given  a  very 
strong  condemnation  of  the  Gresham  Charter  as  a  whole. 
May  I  ask  whether  you  have  issued  any  paper  or  put 
your  name  to  any  document  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Gresham  Chartsr  either  in  the  newspapers  or  elsewhere 
since  it  came  out  ?-—  I  have  not  put  my  name  to  anything 
of  the  kind. 


3251.  You  have  not  made  part  of  any  committee  which 
has  made  a  manifesto  on  the  subject  ? — No. 

3252.  The  most  important  of  your  objections  seems  to.be 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard.  You  are  afraid 
that  the  standard  of  the  degrees  would  not  be  main- 
tained. Was  one  of  your  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
fact  that  the  mere  existence  of  two  Universities  side  by 
side  giving  similar  degrees  would  tend  to  a  competition 
downwards  between  them  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  that  is  one 
strong  reason. 

3253.  Lord  Reay  asked  yon  the  question  whether  yoa 
did  not  think  it  was  probable  or  possible  that  in  the 
case  of  two  Universities  side  by  side,  there  might  be  a 
competition  upwards.  Do  you  think  that  is  at  all  likely, 
looking  at  past  experience  ? — It  is  possible  because  the 
conditions  are  altering  every  day,  and  the  appreciation 
of  higher  knowledge  is  increasing  among  the  people,  and 
probably  future  conditions  would  be  more  favourable. 

3254.  What  I  understood  you  to  mean  was,  that  the 
Charter  as  a  whole  suggested  to  you  the  probability 
that  in  the  particular  case  of  this  Charter,  the  compe- 
tition would  be  a  competition  downwards,  and  not 
a  competition  upwards  ? — No  doubt  that  was  my 
inference,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  my  experience  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  there  are  upwards  of  500  insti- 
tutions empowered  by  Charter  to  confer  degrees,  and  in 
which  degrees,  as  such,  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

3255.  Now  you  referred  to  certain  extra-mural 
utterances  by  influential  persons,  by  Sir  George  Young 
among  others.  May  I  ask  were  those  utterances  in  your 
mind  supported  by  the  provision  in  the  Charter  which 
required  candidates  for  the  degree  of  medicine  to  have 
previously  obtained  elsewhere  a  qualifying  license  ? — No, 
I  was  not  aware  that  that  was  an  essential  condition 
taken  for  granted  in  his  remarks. 

3256.  And  that  led  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  the 
whole  arrangement  was  based  on  the  probability  of  the 
examination  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
as  it  now  is,  being  taken  as  the  type  of  the  medical 
examinations  for  the  degrees  in  the  new  University  ? — 
Yes. 

3257.  Did  you  also  base  what  you  said  at  all  upon 
Clause  No.  3  in  the  Charter,  which  gives  an  almost 
unlimited  power  to  admit  to  honorary  degrees  in  all  the 
Faculties,  except  in  medicine,  and  power  to  admit  gra- 
duates of  other  Universities  to  similar  and  equal  degrees  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  that.  If 
the  body  is  worthy  to  have  such  important  duties  confided 
to  them,  they  are  worthy  to  exercise  that  discretion. 

3258.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  what  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Young  suggested  in 
their  speeches  ;  an  arrangement  by  which  licenses  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  granted  on  the 
basis  of  examinations  held  in  past  time,  ex-post  facto 
entitle  the  holders  to  degrees  of  the  new  University  ? 
— I  should  think  that  most  objectionable  in  every  way, 
because  it  would  be  accepting  as  a  qualification  for 
degrees,  certain  acts  of  the  student  done  at  a  time  when 
the  University  had  no  control  over  it  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

3259.  And  the  mere  fact  of  accepting  that  qualifica- 
tion would,  as  it  were,  be  settling  the  standard  on  which 
the  new  University  should  work? — Yes,  a  low  standard. 

3260.  And  that  was  one  of  the  elements  that  led  you 
to  think  that  this  Charter  as  a  whole  would  rather  tend 
towards  lowering  the  standard  of  the  degrees  ? — Yes  ; 
because  I  inferred  that  what  was  promised  in  regard  to 
medicine  would  probably  be  offered  in  regard  to  arts  also. 
The  promises  held  out  were,  that  on  the  faith  of  a  pre- 
vious course  of  instruction,  perhaps  years  ago,  the  student 
might  be  accepted  as  having  shown  the  necessary 
preliminary  qualification  for  a  degree  in  medicine. 
Then  I  asked  myself  why  not  apply  the  same  to  arts, 
why  not  take  former  students  of  King's  and  University 
Colleges  who  have  not  taken  a  degree  at  all,  and  accept 
their  previous  attendance  in  two  years  as  equivalent  to 
the  necessary  conditions  of  graduation,  and  then  give 
them  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  a  single  step  ? 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  same  thing 
should  not  have  been  done  in  arts  as  in  mediciue. 

3261.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  possibility  was  not 
excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter? — No. 

3262.  Passing  by  that,  do  you  approve  of  the  principle 
of  one  University  accepting  the  course  and  examinations 
of  another  University,  of  which  it  can  know  nothing 
except  by  hearsay,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  course 
and  examinations,  for  its  own  degrees  ? — It  all  depends  on 
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the  nature  and  character  of  the  examinations  and 
degrees  supposed  to  be  accepted  as  equivalents,  but  I 
think  the  University  ought  to  have  the  power  to  exercise 
discretion  on  that  matter  ;  I  do  not  see  any  great  harm 
in  it. 

3263.  Passing  from  those  points,  I  apprehend  that  the 
only  other  way  in  which  you  could  show  that  the 
Charter  would  tend  to  lower  degrees  would  be  by  a 
criticism,  of  the  way  in  which  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  is  constituted  in  Clause  9  P — Yes. 

3263a.  One  of  the  objections  raised  in  the  provinces 
is  that  this  Charter  gives  almost  unlimited  powers  of 
fixing  the  standards,  degrees,  and  courses  to  one  single 
body  whose  opinion  was  not  subject  to  review  ? — Yes. 

3264.  Are  there  any  special  objections  in  that  view  in  the 
composition  of  the  Council  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter. 
There  were  to  be  three  members  nominated  by  Univer- 
sity College  and  three  by  King's  College.  Do  you 
apprehend  that  they  were  intended  to  be  teachers  or 
professors? — There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  which 
requires  either. 

3265.  Professors  would  not  be  excluded  ? — No. 

3266.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  six  members  were 
non-teaching  members ;  or  supposing,  again,  that  the 
whole  of  the  six  members  belonged  to  the  teaching  staff  : 
would  not  that  make  a  vital  and  important  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Council  ? — Yes. 

3267.  "Would  not  that  possibility  of  difference  add  an 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  sort  of  view  which  a 
Council  constituted  in  that  way  would  be  likely  to  take 
upon  University  questions  ?— Certainly  ;  but  I  assume 
that  there  might  be  six  professors  from  the  colleges 
besides  the  four  members  appointed  by  each  of  the 
Faculties,  and  that  would  give  a  predominant  influence 
to  the  professorial  class. 

3268.  So  with  the  members  nominated  by  the  above- 
named  colleges  of  medicine.  I  suppose  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  teachers  ? — Probably. 

3269.  But  I  presume  they  might  also  be  not  teachers  ? 
— They  might  not  be  teachers. 

3270.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion 
of  the  Council  was  to  be  a  teaching  element,  and  what 
proportion  non-teaching  element  P— Yes. 

3271.  And  that  uncertainty  you  would  regard  as  a 
reason  of  objection  ? — A  ground  of  distrust. 

3272.  In  the  next  place,  does  it  occur  to  you  also  as  a 
ground  of  distrust  that  the  medical  element  is  over 
largely  represented  on  the  Council  ? — Certainly ;  but 
that,  of  course,  would  be  easily  got  over  by  grouping 
the  medical  colleges  instead  of  letting  each  medical 
college  send  its  representative. 

3273.  That  would  not  affect  the  question  of  the  pro- 
portion of  medical  representatives  that  there  might  be 
on  the  Council  as  a  whole  ? — It  would,  if,  instead  of  each 
sending  one,  they  were  grouped  and  three  sent  one. 

3274.  Quite  so.  That  is  by  altering  the  composition  ? 
—Yes. 

3275.  On  page  6  it  is  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  number  of  members  representing  the  Royal  Colleges 
and  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  together  exceed  11.  But 
taking  11  as  the  number,  and  looking  at  the  chances 
that  even  some  of  the  other  places  might  be  filled  by 
medical  men,  would  you  consider  there  was  an  objec- 
tionable preponderance  given  to  medicine  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Council  ? — Yes. 

3276.  Then  coming  to  your  own  objections  of  a  more 
general  character  ;  you  have  said  that  the  first  great 
object  should  be  to  co-ordinate  existing  institutions  with 
as  little  dislocation  of  the  machinery  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

3277.  Does  that  co-ordination  mean  enabling  one 
college  not  to  overlap  in  its  work  the  work  of  another 
college  ? — It  does  not  imply  that  any  authority  should 
distinctly  restrict  the  area  of  usefulness  of  any  particular 
college.  It  only  implies  that  the  colleges  should  be 
brought  by  common  relation  to  a  central  institution  into 
harmony  with  one  another. ; 

3278.  You  also  used  the  words  "organisation,"  and  "co- 
ordination," audi  understood  you  to  mean  that  the  great 
object  would  be  to  economise  the  teaching  resources  of 
London  so  as  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  that  would  be  promoted  by  cutting  off  redundant 
courses,  by  concentrating  certain  teaching  in  certain 
places,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  teaching  arrangements 
dovetail  into  one  another,  as  far  as  possible  ? — Yes. 


3279.  And  with  regard  to  your  proposal  as  to  the    j  q  pfah 
relations  of  the  colleges  to  each  other,  it  turns  out  that      '  £s„ 
this  is  to  be  a  matter  of  vohmtary  arrangement  ? — Yes.   

3280.  You  require  no  kind  of  compulsion  to  be  l"  June  1802. 
exercised  upon  the  colleges  by  the  University  ? — No.  

3281.  You  think,  therefore,  that  what  you  mean  by 
co-ordination  and  organisation  could  be  obtained  by 
leaving  the  colleges  as  autonomous  as  they  are  now,  and 
without  giving  the  University  any  powers  of  control  over 
them  ? — Yes,  except  the  kind  of  indirect  control  I  have 
described. 

3282.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  two  subor- 
dinate points.  First,  as  to  post-graduate  courses.  I 
understand  that  post-graduate  courses  are  only  to  be 
conducted  by  professors  of  the  University  ? — By  pro- 
fessors nominated  by  the  University,  who  would  be 
essentially  University  professors. 

3283.  Therefore  the  professors  of  the  colleges  are  to 
be  prohibited  from  giving  post-graduate  courses  of  a 
high  scientific  character? — No,  I  would  not  prohibit 
them,  their  work  should  be  supplementary,  but  there 
should  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  ambitious  professor 
in  a  college  from  giving  advanced  courses  in  his  own 
college. 

3284.  But  as  yoitr  scheme  was  one  of  co-ordination 
and  organisation,  was  not  your  main  idea  that  the 
colleges  should  do  the  ordinary  work  of  preparing 
graduates  for  the  degree,  and  that  the  University  was  to 
do  the  higher  work  ? — Certainly  ;  but  I  would  not  lay 
down  any  rule  so  rigid  as  to  exclude  the  professors  of 
any  given  college  from  giving  advanced  courses. 

3285.  Supposing  it  were  to  occur  that  the  professors  in 
the  colleges  were  anxious  to  have  high-class  teaching,  and 
were  to  set  up  competitive  teaching  of  a  similar  kind  to 
that  of  the  University  professors  :  you  would  regard  that 
as  being  contrary  to  your  principles  of  co-ordination  and 
organisation  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  very  unlikely  to  arise. 
I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  if  a  professor  were  to 
possess  the  necessary  qualification  and  ambition  to  do 
work  of  this  higher  kind,  the  University  would  itself, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  college  professor,  invite 
him  to  fill  the  University  Chair  also.  I  do  not  see  any 
strong  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done. 

3286.  The  only  influence  which  the  University  could 
exercise  upon  the  college  if  its  teaching  came  short  of 
the  proper  mark  would  be  to  exclude  it  altogether  from 
the  list  of  constituent  colleges  ?— Eventually. 

3287.  Next,  as  to  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  Scotland,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  it  is  of  great  advantage  that  the  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  induced  to  obtain  teaching  in  arts, 
in  collegiate  and  University  institutions,  side  by  side  • 
with  other  students  who  are  going  into  other  professions, 
and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  their  surrounding  as 
liberal  as  possible  ?— That  is  not  possible  in  our  residen- 
tial colleges,  because  they  exist  for  the  training  cf  stu- 
dents and  for  nothing  else.  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word 
against  them.  Nobody  knows  better  than  an  Inspector 
of  Training  Colleges  how  good  they  are.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  wish  to  say  that  other  facilities  for  training 
should  be  provided  in  connexion  with  the  jn'ovincial 
and  other  colleges  which  give  a  liberal  education  to  pupils 
who  are  not  going  to  become  schoolmasters. 

3288.  That  King's  College  and  University  College 
should  be  open  to  normal  students  ? — Yes,  as  they  are 
now  to  the  normal  students  who  happen  to  belong  to 
those  colleges. 

3289.  I  understood  you  to  j^ropose  to  include  the 
training  colleges  amongst  the  colleges  which  might 
form  parts  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

3290.  Would  not  that  imply  that  the  students  trained 
in  them  would  receive  their  general  education  as  well 
as  their  technical  professional  education  in  those  training 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

3291.  But  would  you  not  consider  it  a  very  much 
better  arrangement  that  instead  of  requiring  the  train- 
ing colleges  to  undertake  the  whole  education  of  the 
schoolmaster — both  his  professional  and  his  general 
education — they  shotdd  confine  themselves  to  that 
special  technical  work  which  a  schoolmaster  requires 
to  know  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  rest  of  his 
education,  his  literature,  mathematics,  science,  langu- 
ages, and  so  on,  should  be  obtained  in  an  institution 
like  University  College  or  King's  College,  where  he 
would  be  subjected  to  the  larger  and  wider  influence,  of 
a  University? — That  may  be  ideally  desirable,  but  in 
England  it  is  impracticable. 
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J.  G.  Fitch,  3292.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  carried  out  in  Scotland? 
Esq.  —Yes.  There  you  have  a  narrower  area.  You  have  there 
University  education,  and  you  have  traditions  established 

17  June  1892.  connecting  the  elementary  education  with  the  Universi- 
'  ties.  Here  we  have  an  immense  number  of  students  who 
go  through  our  training  colleges  and  Avho  receive  the 
whole  of  their  instruction  in  them  and  who  could  not, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  and  their  pre- 
vious training  avail  themselves  of  the  University  colleges. 
Moreover,  there  are  not  enough  of  such  institutions. 

3293.  Why  not  ? — There  are  not  enough  of  such 
colleges.    We  give  certificates  to  3,000  people  a  year. 

3294.  I  am  only  taking  now  the  London  colleges,  of 
which  you  have  mentioned  three  or  four.  If  you 
maintain  that  those  training  colleges  are  so  completely 
equipped  educationally  that  they  are  fit  to  be  introduced 
into  the  University  of  London  as  constituent  colleges, 
hew  can  you  assert  that  their  students  are  not  fitted 
to  receive  the  higher  education  of  a  University  ? — No, 
because  they  are  the  picked  students.  These  are  three 
of  the  best  colleges  in  England. 

3295.  What  is  to  prevent  the  picked  students  who  go 
to  those  three  or  four  colleges  receiving  cheir  special 
scholastic  training  in  these  institutions,  and  receiving  the 
more  general  and  liberal  part  of  their  education  in  the 
University  ? — There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
the  way  in  connexion  with  the  regulations  which  the 
Department  lays  down  for  residence. 

3296.  I  suppose  those  regulations  are  all  capable  of 
modification? — They  are.  You  must  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  I  do  not  like  to  represent  the  Department  or 
to  anticipate  its  probable  policy.  I  feel  a  little  mis- 
giving as  to  the  propriety  of  my  answering  a  question  as 
to  how  the  training  colleges  might  be  reformed  or 
revolutionised. 

3297.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  giving  you 
own  individual  opinion  of  what  might  be  desirable  ?  I 
am  interested  in  this  question,  because  we  have  adojDted 
this  system  in  Scotland.  We  consider  that  the  Univer- 
sity cannot  give  the  schoolmasters  their  technical  edu- 
cation and  ought  not  to  undertake  it ;  but  that  it  is  much 
better  for  such  students  in  those  colleges  as  are  fit  for 
higher  education  to  receive  it  in  the  classes  of  the 
University,  rather  than  to  receive  it  from  the  several 
lecturers  and  teachers  in  the  training  colleges,  where 
they  associate  only  with  those  who  are  schoolmasters 
like  themselves  ? — I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  that 
view,  but  I  feel  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  application 
in  England. 

3298.  What  difference  is  there  in  this  respect  between 
London  and  Glasgow,  where  there  are  two  training 
colleges.  The  students  of  these  colleges  take  there 
their  professional  training,  but  if  they  show  themselves 
fit  for  University  they  are  allowed  to  attend  University 
classes  in  literature  and  other  subjects? — I  am  thinking 
of  training  colleges  all  over  England,  and  you  coukl 
not  apply  the  principle  you  have  laid  down  to  all  of 
them. 

3299.  We  are  only  speaking  now  of  the  training 
colleges  in  London.  Do  I  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  wish  those  training  colleges  to  be  admitted 
as  colleges  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  for  the  purposes 
described. 

3300.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  treating  the 
London  training  colleges  differently  from  those  in  the 
provinces  ? — No  ;  the  thing  has  been  done  in  Manchester. 
We  have  normal  departments  there  attached  to  the 
three  colleges  which  constitute  the  Victoria  University. 

3301.  At  Aberdeen  they  have  established  a  training 
college  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  University 
advantages  ?— I  do  not  suppose  Battersea  would  be  pre- 
pared to  use  University  College  or  King's  College  for 
its  general  education,  and  to  limit  itself  to  the  purely 
technical  part.  But  T  see  no  objection  in  principle, 
although  I  fancy  that  great  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
framing  the  regulations  in  such  a  way  as  would  satisfy 
the  Education  Department. 

The  witnei 


3302.  But  apart  from  administrative  difficulties  you 
would  consider  it  in  itself  desirable  that  the  training 
colleges  should  be  confined  to  professional  purposes, 
and  that  the  general  culture  of  the  students  should  be, 
so  far  as  practicable,  obtained  in  the  University? — I 
think  that  is  very  desirable. 

3303.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  We  have  had  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  yours  that  in  the  system  of  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  scientific 
part  of  the  examination  might  be  held  by  the  schools 
and  colleges  but  that  the  technical  part  should  be 
held  by  the  University  ?—  I  think  that  is  hardly  the 
distinction  I  made. 

3304.  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up  ? — What  I  meant  was 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  the  professional  education 
might  be  with  propriety  confided  to  the  colleges,  but 
that  the  final  degree,  which  of  course  is  partly  pro- 
fessional and  partly  general,  should  be  the  work  of  the 
University. 

3305.  Inasmuch  as  the  examination  for  medicine— 
the  final  examination — is  technical,  and  the  previous 
stages  are  scientific,  does  not  such  a  system  of  examina- 
tion constitute  an  exception  ? — The  Avhole  of  the  previous 
examinations  are  not  scientific  ;  they  are  partly  technical 
from  the  first— except  Matriculation. 

3306.  For  medicine  it  would  seem  rather  that  the 
technical  part  as  the  part  that  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  colleges,  and  the  scientific  part  by  the  University  ? 
■ — Yes.  I  am  not  able,  I  am  afraid,  to  make  that  exact 
distinction  between  how  much  of  the  medical  curriculum 
is  scientific,  and  how  much  is  technical.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  lay  down  any  rule. 

3307.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  There  is  one  observation 
I  should  like  to  make  about  the  students  from  the 
training  colleges.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
presence  in  the  University  classes  of  a  body  of  picked 
schoolmasters  might  be  a  valuable  element  in  the  Uni- 
versity class  itself  ? — Very.  The  most  gratifying  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  comes  to  me  in  my  visits  to  the 
jjrovinciai  colleges  now.  The  introduction  of  a  number 
of  men  with  a  very  definite  professional  purpose  amongst 
the  ordinary  students  of  the  college  has  greatly  helped 
the  general  tone  of  seriousness,  and  of  hard  work  in  the 
whole  college. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  that  is  our  experience  in 
Scotland.  In  my  own  classes  last  winter  I  had  from 
30  to  40  teachers.  I  regard  them  as  a  most  valuable 
element  in  the  class.  They  are  not,  of  course,  the  most 
cultured  men,  but  they  are  earnest  men,  and  they  are, 
without  exception,  hard  working.  The  progress  that 
some  of  them  make  in  a  short  time  is  remarkable.  I 
think  the  same  evidence  would  be  given  by  the  professors 
in  all  the  subjects. 

3308.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  As  far  as  your  answers  to  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  go,  may  I  take  it  that,  in  your  judgment, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  training  college  element 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  united  with  the  collegiate 
element  in  London  ? — Yes,  [and  the  training  colleges 
accepted,  if  their  staff'  was  equivalent,  as  associated 
colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

3309.  That  does  not  quite  meet  the  point.  If  the 
training  colleges  were  associated  in  that  way  would  you 
contemplate  the  introduction  into  the  training  college 
of  foreign  students.  Otherwise  you  do  not  meet  the 
point  which  I  understand  Professor  Ramsay  to  make. 
You  still  keep  the  training  men  by  themselves  ? — Train- 
ing colleges  are  of  two  kinds,  residential  and  general — ■ 
residential  colleges  which  exist  for  the  training  of 
teachers  only,  and  general  colleges,  such  as  King's 
College  and  University  College,  which  exist  for  other 
purposes,  but  which  have  their  Normal  departments  or 
classes.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  the  same  answer 
applicable  to  both  kinds  of  those  institutions.  As  to 
the  general  principle  I  agree  Professor  Ramsay. 

3310.  You  would  desire  to  see  the  schoolmaster  in 
training  sitting  on  the  same  bench,  and  subject  to  the 
same  educational  influences  as  his  fellow  students  who 
are  going  to  different  careers  ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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Seventh  Day. 


Wednesday,  June  22,  1892. 


PRESENT : 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  EAEL  COWPEE,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Beat,  G.C.S.I. 
The  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Barby,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.E.S.- 
Professor  George  G.  Bamsay,  LL.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ealph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Bendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leyeourn  Goddarr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary. 


William  Jas.  Russell,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.,  examined. 


3311.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Bedford  College  (for  Women)  ?— I  am. 

3312.  You  wished  to  appear  before  us  to  give 
evidence  ?— Yes. 

3313.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  know  what  particular 
points  you  would' wish  to  be  examined  upon  ? — I  think 
the  general  status  of  our  college.  I  should  like  to  indicate 
to  you  the  kind  of  work  which  is  going  on  at  Bedford 
Coilege. 

3314.  With  a  view  to  being  joined  to  any  new  Univer- 
sity that  might  be  formed  ?— Certainly. 

3315.  Will  you  give  us  a  short  statement  of  the 
position  of  your  college,  and  the  work  you  are  doing  ? — 
The  college,  of  course,  is  open  only  to  women.  It  was 
founded  as  long  ago  as  1849,  and  the  special  work  I 
think  I  should  say  that  our  college  is  doing,  is  preparing 
women  for  taking  degrees  at  the  University  of  London. 
As  soon  as  the  degrees  were  thrown  open  we  sent  up 
from  the  very  first  a  very  considerable  number  of 
students  for  Matriculation,  and  since  then  a  very  large 
number  of  women  who  have  taken  degrees  have  come 
from  our  college  ;  in  fact,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  women  who  have  taken  degrees  at  the 
University  of  London  have  been  at  Bedford  College.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  also  that  our  teaching  has  been 
of  a  very  satisfactory  land.  I  think  the  number  of  women 
who  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  degrees  to 
women  is  248. 

3316.  In  what  space  of  time  ?— Since  the  degrees  of 
the  University  of  London  were  thrown  open  to  women. 

3317.  (Bishop  Barry.)  When  was  that  ?— In  1879. 
We  have  sent  up  about  248,  and  of  that  248,  200  have 
passed  and  70  have  taken  honours. 

3318.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  send  up  to  any  other 
University  for  examination  ? — No.  Ours  go  only  to  the 
University  of  London.  That  248  applies  entirely  to  the 
University  of  London.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
a  proportionately  large  number  of  girls  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  these  degrees. 

3319.  What  do  they  take  degrees  in? — One  of  our 
students  who  is  present  here,  Mrs.  Bryant,  took  the 
D.Sc.  degree.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  for  in- 
stance, two  preparing  for  the  M.A.  ;  wo  have  10  pre- 
paring for  the  B.A.,  and  during  the  last  year  we  have 
sent  up  as  many  as  17  for  Matriculation. 

3320.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  students  at  the 
college  ? — At  the  present  moment  we  have  112. 

3321.  Perhaps  you  might  give  us  a  few  more  par- 
ticulars of  the  institution  itself.  What  does  the  staff 
consist  of  ? — The  staff  consists  of  14  professors,  and 
three  assistant  professors,  giving  instruction  in  both  arts 
and  science. 

3322.  Then  how  are  they  appointed  ? — By  the  Council. 

3323.  What  does  your  Council  consist  of  ? — 13  mem- 
bers— partly  women,  partly  men. 

3324.  Who  appoints  the  Council  ? — The  general  body 
of  the  college — the  general  members  of  the  college. 

3325.  In  other  words,  what  would  be  called  Convoca- 
tion ? — They  are  only  associated  together.  They  have 
not  taken  any  degree  at  all. 

332G.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Might  I  ask  if  it  is  incorporated  ? 
— Yes. 


3327.  By  charter  ? — Yes,  by  a  charter  of  association. 

3328.  (Chairman.)  What  do  the  members  consist  of  ? 
— People  who  are  elected  become  members  of  the  college. 

3329.  Anybody  ? — Anybody.  The  Council  ask  people 
to  become  members,  and  if  they  accede  we  put  them  on 
the  list. 

3330.  Subscribers  ? — Only  they  do  not  subscribe. 

3331.  Are  subscribers  up  to  a  certain  amount  invited  ? 
— No,  they  do  not  subscribe  any  money. 

3332.  Then  where  do  you  get  your  funds  from  p — From 
the  students'  fees,  and  we  have  funds  that  are  devoted  to 
scholarships. 

3333.  Endowments? — For  certain  scholarships,  but 
not  for  other  purposes. 

3334.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  about 
the  constitution  of  the  college,  or  about  the  work  that 
it  is  doing  ? — I  think  I  have  described  to  you  what  is 
the  principal  work.  Besides  this  teaching  for  the 
degrees,  we  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  general  edu- 
cation. We  are  very  desirous  that  besides  merely 
teaching  or  preparing  students  for  degrees,  there  should 
be  a  thoroughly  good  general  education  given  by  the 
lectures  and  by  the  teaching  going  on  in  the  college 
both  in  science  and  in  arts.  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  we  have  lately  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  science  in  building  very  admirable 
laboratories — especially  the  physical  and  chemical  labor- 
atories. They  are  the  best  that  exist  in  London  for 
women.  We  have  a  physical  laboratory,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  a  botanical  laboratory,  a  biological  labora- 
tory, and  all  these  are  open  solely  to  women. 

3335.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  connexion  with  the 
University  of  London  as  it  now  is,  or  do  you  see  a 
necessity  for  there  being  greater  connexion  between  the 
teaching  and  the  examination  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
there  would  be  very  considerable  advantage  if  there 
were  more  connexion.    That  is  my  impression. 

3336.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  teachers  could  be  more 
consulted,  and  have  a  greater  voice  in  settling  the 
curricula  ? — That  is  exactly  my  feeling,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  feeling  generally  of  the  college. 

3337.  Have  you  seen  the  draft  Charter  of  the  Gresham 
University  ? — The  former  Charter  ?    Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

3338.  Do  you  feel  that  if  you  were  associated  with 
that,  it  would  meet  your  wants,  and  you  would  like  that 
as  much  as  going,  as  you  do  now,  for  your  degrees  to 
the  London  University  ? — I  think  not  altogether. 

3339.  You  prefer  the  University  of  London,  do  you  ? 
— I  should  prefer  another  charter  of  a  rather  different 
character  from  that  of  the  Gresham. 

3340.  In  which  the  London  University  would  take  a 
part  ? — Yes,  in  which  the  London  University  would 
take  a  part. 

3341.  In  fact,  what  you  would  prefer  would  be  rather 
a  modification  of  the  present  London  Universiy  ? — Yes, 
a  re-modelling  of  that,  and  having  a  single  University — 
not  two.    I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

3342.  Have  you  looked  at  the  scheme  drawn  up  by 
the  Senate  and  rejected  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  ?— I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  conversant  with 
that  as  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  be. 
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W.  J-  Russell,  3343.  But  as  a  general  rule,  you  would  wish  to  be 

Esq.,  Ph.D.,  associated  with  some  University  of  which  the  present 

F.R.S.  University  of  London  should  form  part  ? — Yes,  should 

  form  part. 

22  Juae  1892.  am  Form  part  and  be  the  head  ?— Yes. 

3345.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  about  the 
draft  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University  ? — I  think  it 
might  save  time,  perhaps,  if  I  were  to  put  in  this 
document.  (For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  6.) 
These  are  suggestions  that  were  drawn  up  by  a  mixed 
committee  of  the  Council  and  of  the  professors.  At 
that  early  time  I  felt  very  strongly,  and  I  think  we  all 
felt  very  strongly,  that  the  first  step  was  really  to  see 
what  was  the  kind  of  University  we  should  like,  and  we 
have  embodied  there,  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion,  the  general  outline  of  what  the  committee 
thought  would  be  the  most  advantageous. 

3346.  As  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
this  document,  perhaps  you  would  give  very  shortly 
what  the  suggestions  are  that  it  contains  ? — The  sug- 
gestions it  contains  are  very  much,  perhaps  what  have 
been  followed  by  others  since,  a  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  rather,  as  has  been  termed  now,  a  professorial 
University  than  a  federal  University. 

3347.  I  think  you  appeared  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  at  that  time  you  were  anxious  to 
be  affiliated  to  the  Gresham  University.  Was  not  that 
the  case  ? — Yes,  we  appeared  before  it.  We  felt  very 
strongly  at  that  time  that  we  were  of  equal  standing  to 
the  other  federated  colleges,  and  if  the  University  was 
to  be  founded  on  a  federation  of  those,  we,  at  all  events, 
ought  to  have  been  asked  in  the  first  instance  to  join 
that  federation.  We  felt  that  if  we  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  we  should  rather  be  acknowledging  that  we 
were  not  of  equal  standing  with  the  other  colleges. 

3348.  Therefore  I  may  take  it,  that,  though  you  would 
prefer  some  scheme  of  which  the  University  of  London 
formed  part,  you  would  not  have  any  insuperable 
objection  to  be  joined  to  a  scheme  such  as  the  Gresham 
University,  of  which  the  London  University  did  not 
form  part  ? — I  think  we  should  not  have  any  insuperable 
objection.  I  think  at  that  time  if  it  had  been  offered, 
in  all  probability  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  join  ; 
but  I  think  our  strongest  point  was,  that  we  felt  we 
were  bound  to  assert  our  position,  and  that  if  we  did 
not,  we  should  be  admitting  that  we  were  a  college  of  a 
lower  standing  than  that  of  the  other  federated  colleges. 

3349.  Your  chief  fear  is,  lest  you  should  be  left  out 
of  any  scheme  which  might  be  adopted  ? — That  was  one 
point  that  we  felt  strongly  upon. 

3350.  The  Gresham  University  scheme,  and  I  should 
think  any  scheme  that  would  be  passed,  would  contain 
power,  whatever  University  was  appointed,  to  join  other 
colleges  to  itself  afterwards  ? — -Yes. 

3351.  Therefore  it  would  alway  be  open  to  you  to  join 
any  University  that  might  be  established  even  if  you 
were  not  a  member  of  it  from  its  commencement  ? — We 
might  have  been,  but  still,  there  was  a  considerable 
doubt  about  that,  and  we  rather  felt  that  we  ought  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  were  asked  to  federate  in 
the  first  instance,  to  form  tbe  nucleus  of  the  University. 
They  were  to  have  the  opportunity  afterwards  of  either 
accepting  or  declining  our  joining. 

3352.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  put  before 
us  ? — I  think  those  are  the  principal  points.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  further  into  detail  than  is  necessary.  If 
any  other  point  suggests  itself,  perhaps  that  can  be 
brought  out  afterwards.  I  wish  very  much  to  im- 
press upon  the  Commission  the  general  character  of 
the  work  that  we  are  doing  at  Bedford  College.  Of 
course  it  is  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  deals  only  with 
women,  not  with  men,  but  the  work  is  of  an  exceedingly 
high  character. 

3353.  Is  it  increasingly  good  work? — Increasingly 
good  work,  certainly.  We  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  our  teaching  has  altered  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  as  we  have  shown  by  these  labora- 
tories that  we  have  just  built.  They  have  cost  6,0007., 
and  we  are  not  under  any  debt  in  respect  of  them. 
A  nd  we  have  now  admirable  laboratories  for  the  study 
of  chemistrv.  Dhvsics,  biology,  and  botany. 

3354.  Have  your  numbers  increased? — For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  they  have  not  much  increased.  The 
teaching,  of  course,  is  expensive 

3355.  Then  you  do  not  increase  in  numbers  ?  Do  you 
increixse  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  women  who  go 


up  for  degrees  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  have  never  had  so 
many  as  we  have  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  a 
very  large  proportion  indeed.  Out  of  tbe  112,  50  are 
going  up  for  University  degrees,  and  two  of  those,  allow 
me  to  emphasize  again,  are  going  up  for  their  M.A. 

3356.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  chief  wish  is  to  be 
recognised  in  any  future  scheme,  and  that  you  do  feel, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  want  of  connexion  between  the 
teaching  and  the  examination  ?— That,  I  think,  exactly 
expresses  our  opinion,  and  we  have  called  attention 
to  this  in  tbe  document  I  have  put  in.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  give  and  take  in  the  matter ;  and  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  resign  certain  of  our  powers  for  an 
equivalent  we  should  be  willing  to  do  so.  May  I  just 
read  one  sentence  ? 

3357.  Yes  ? — This  was  agreed  to  almost  unanimously 
by  the  Council  and  staff : — 1 '  The  Council  and  staff  of  the 
"  Bedford  College  would  view  with  favour  the  esta- 
"  blisbment  of  a  University,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
"  governing  body,  on  which  the  teaching  staff  should 
"  be  largely  represented,  together  with  Faculties  com- 
"  posed,  in  each  case,  of  a  Begius  Professor,  and  of 
"  other  professors  and  lecturers  appointed  by  the 
"  University.  The  teaching  might,  at  first  be  carried 
"  on  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  existing 
"  London  colleges.  The  Council  would  be  prepared 
"  to  surrender  many  of  its  rights  of  control  over  the 
'•  teaching  and  funds  of  tbe  Bedford  College,  to  a 
' '  central  body  constituted  on  such  lines,  provided  that 
"  other  institutions  were  willing  to  act  in  the  same 
"  spirit." 

3358.  You  would  be  prepared  to  be,  to  a  certain 
degree,  absorbed  in  the  new  University  ? — Yes,  in  return 
for  proportional  advantages.  We  are  not  a  body  which 
is  at  the  last  gasp.  We  do  not  offer  that  merely  to  save 
our  lives,  but  if  the  University  could  give  us  certain 
advantages,  we  should  be  quite  prepared  to  enter  into 
negotiations  of  that  sort. 

3359.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  Gresham  Charter 
was  that  you  thought  it  too  much  a  matter  of  the 
colleges,  and  that  the  University  element  was  not  strong 
enough  ? — Yes,  that  we  really  should  not  gain  much  by 
such  a  federation. 

3360.  (Bishop  Barry.)  As  I  understand,  Dr.  Russell, 
you  are  aware  that  there  are  three  schemes  practically 
under  consideration.  First,  tbat  of  tbe  Gresham 
Charter  in  principle,  with  whatever  modifications  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Secondly,  that  of  what  is  called  a  Pro- 
fessorial University  which  has  been  strongly  urged 
upon  us,  in  which  the  colleges  as  independent  bodies  are 
to  cease  to  exist — by  what  is,  I  understand,  called  "ab- 
sorption." The  third  is  a  scheme  intermediate  between 
the  two,  proposed  by  the  University  of  London — by  the 
Senate,  that  is,  although  as  yet  rejected  by  Convocation — 
which  provides  for  a  central  body,  and  also  for  constituent 
colleges  which  have  certain  privileges.  May  I  ask  which 
of  those  three  schemes  is  the  one  which  Bedford  College 
would  be  prepared  most  to  support  ? — I  think  the  second 
scheme,  the  Professorial  University. 

3361.  And  you  are  willing  to  be  absorbed  ? — Well  we 
are  willing  to  be  absorbed  under  certain  conditions  of 
course. 

3362.  Your  phrase  is  rather  vague:  "The  Council 
"  would  be  prepared  to  surrender  many  of  its  rights  of 
"  control."  As  far  as  I  understand,  you  would  have  to 
surrender  your  Charter,  and  as  an  independent  body  to 
cease  to  be,  under  the  scheme  that  has  been  pressed 
upon  us.  Is  that  your  wish  ? — Something  like  this  we 
might  assent  to — yes. 

3363.  It  really  comes  to  this  that  these  colleges,  were 
all  to  form  a  portion  of  the  University  and  be  worked 
from  the  central  body ;  and,  excepting  as  far  as  trust 
funds  were  concerned,  I  think  their  separate  existence 
was  to  come  to  an  end.  That  is  what  was  called  the 
scheme  of  absorption.  Is  that  to  which  you  think  your 
Council  would  agree  ? — 1  think  my  Council  would  agree 
more  nearly  with  that  general  scheme  than  the  others, 
and  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  be  (to  use  your  term) 
absorbed  at  least  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

3364.  But  tbe  extent,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is 
complete — with  the  single  exception  of  the  charge  of  trust 
funds  of  which  people  could  not  divest  themselves. 
All  control  of  teaching  and  all  arrangements  would  pass 
into  the  central  hands.  Is  that  your  scheme  ? — Added 
to  that  is  this,  tbat  there  might  be  a  partial  absorption. 
Say,  possibly,  not  the  whole  of  the  college,  but  a  certain 
portion  of  it  would  be  absolutely  absorbed  and  become 
part  of  the  University. 
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3365.  I  am  afraid  that  without  a  little  more  definition 
I  do  not  understand  what  partial  absorption  would 
mean  ? — Some  of  the  classes  absorbed  and  some  not. 

3366.  Which  classes  would  you  retain,  the  higher  or 
the  lower  classes  ? — I  should  retain,  if  any,  the  lower 
classes. 

3367.  Then  I  understand  that  you  would  retain  the 
lower  classes  and  yoxi  would  be  willing  that  the  others 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  University  altogether  ? 

 Yes ;  that  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  the  college 

might  pass  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  University. 

3368.  How  about  the  property  of  the  college  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  not  much  property. 

3369.  You  have  your  buildings? — We  have  our 
buildings,  and  we  have  certain  funds  which  have  been 
left  entirely  for  scholarships. 

3370.  Those  are  what  I  mean  by  trust  funds  ;  but  of 
your  buildings  and  your  property,  which  are  valuable, 
and  to  which  you  have  lately  added,  you  would  be 
willing  to  divest  yourselves  ? — I  think  the  feeling  of  the 
Council  would  be  that  they  would  be  willing,  as  I  said 
before,  to  give  up  those  buildings.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  for  them  and  to  what  extent.  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  feeling  they  have.  If  they  felt  that 
this  new  University  would  be  of  importance  and  ad- 
vantage to  Bedford  College  they  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  make  certain  sacrifices,  and  to  give  up  certain 
buildings  and  trusts  funds,  to  a  new  University,  with 
the  scheme  of  which  they  were  satisfied. 

3371.  I  think  that  is  implied,  though  in  somewhat 
vague  terms,  by  the  resolution  which  you  have  read  to 
us.  Then  I  pass  to  the  Gresham  Charter.  You  did 
wish,  I  think,  to  be  included  in  that  Charter.  I  mean 
whey  you  were  before  the  Privy  Council? — Yes,  we 
wished  for  the  opportunity  at  all  events  of  being  asked 
to  join  ;  but  we  did  point  out  in  our  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment that  these  points  in  the  Charter  we  objected  to. 

3372.  And  one  objection  you  had  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  was  that  Bedford  College  was  not  included  in 
the  original  scheme.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  there 
was  a  very  large  power  of  subsequently  including  insti- 
tutions in  that  Charter  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

3373.  And  have  you  noticed  that,  in  case  of  there 
being  any  narrow  spirit  of  injustice  in  the  Council 
there  was  an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  ? — Yes, 
I  think  I  noticed  that. 

3374.  So  no  wrong  could  be  done  to  an  institution  of 
such  a  character  a,s  Bedford  College?— No  absolute 
wrong. 

3375.  Therefore  the  objection  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
the  dignity  of  the  College  was  not  sufficiently  consulted 
by  being  included  in  the  original  Charter? — Certainly,  I 
think  that  is  quite  true,  and  I  think  if  we  had  not  taken 
notice  of  that  it  might  have  been  considered  as  rather  an 
assent  to  this  less  dignified  position. 

3376.  Then  it  was  a  question  more  of  dignity  than  of 
principle  in  the  matter  ? — Well,  I  do  not  quite  admit 
that.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  principle.  We  felt 
that  we  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  these  other  col- 
leges, and  if  they  were  going  to  be  federated  we  ought 
to  have  been  asked  to  join  them,  especially  as  repre- 
senting teaching  of  this  high  class  for  women.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  our  teaching  has  been  more  successful 
than  even  that  of  University  College  or  King's  College. 
I  mean  the  per-centage  of  students  that  we  have  passed 
at  the  University  of  London  is  really  higher. 

3377.  I  agree  that  every  institution  is  bound  to  con- 
sider its  dignity,  but  what  I  meant  was  that  if  you  had 
been  included  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  you  probably 
would  not  have  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  to 
oppose  it  ? — I  cannot  say  absolutely,  but  probably  not ; 
I  believe  1  can  honestly  say  that. 

3378.  You  tell  mc  you  have  not  looked  at  all  at  the 
very  important  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  London 
University  ?  — I  said  I  was  not  acquainted  intimately 
with  that.    I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not. 

3379.  That  is  a  very  important  element  in  our  con- 
sideration. It  holds  an  intermediate  position.  It 
allows  for  the  existence  of  colleges,  such  as  Bedford 
College  and  others  as  constituent  colleges,  with  certain 
privileges  in  regard  of  the  studies  at  the  University 
and  the  examinations,  while  it  maintains  control  in  the 
central  body.  Would  that  be  a  scheme,  do  you  think, 
which  your  Council  would  view  with  favour  ? — I  think 
it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  they  would  view  with 
favour,  as  I  have  indicated  before. 
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3380.  Although  you  think  they  would  prefer  the  more  \y.  jm  Russell 
drastic  scheme? — I  think  so,  decidedly.  Esq.,  Ph.D., ' 

3381.  Do  you  think  they  would  acquiesce  in  the  scheme  F.B.S. 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  as  I  have  ' 
roughly  indicated  it  to  you,  if  they  could  not  get  the  22  ,rune  :892- 
other  ? — I  think  it  is  probable.    It  is  very  difficult  to 

speak  for  a  large  Council. 

3382.  Of  course  your  answer  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  ? — I  think  it  is  very  jDossible  that  they  might. 

3383.  To  come  then  to  a  conclusion,  I  gather  that 
while  you  prefer  the  scheme  which  would  lead  to  a 
partial  or  complete  absorption  of  the  colleges,  yet  to 
the  Gresham  Charter  you  would  probably  not  be  op- 
posed. You  cannot  say,  but  you  probably  would  not 
be  opposed,  if  the  Bedford  College  had  been  included 
in  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  we  should  not  have 
opposed  it. 

3384.  The  University  of  London  scheme  you  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  considering,  but  you  think 
it  would  not  be  viewed  unfavourably  by  your  Council  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  viewed  un- 
favourably. 

3385.  I  think  I  understood  that  out  of  your  present 
students  nearly  half  prepare  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ?— Nearly  half  ;  50  out  of  112. 

3386.  May  I  ask  what  becomes  of  the  other  students 
who  do  not  pass  through  the  University  of  London  ? — 
They  come  for  general  education.  Very  many  of  them 
are  women  of  means  who  are  completing  their  education, 
taking  up  particular  subjects,  following  languages,  or, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  good  many,  science. 

3387.  I  suppose  the  college  itself  grants  certificates  of 
proficiency,  which  are,  no  doubt,  of  very  great  vaiue  ?— 
Yes. 

3388.  Chiefly  to  those  who  do  not  pass  through  the 
University  ? — A  good  many  take  these  certificates, 
especially  those  who  are  going  to  teach. 

3389.  (Professor  Iiamsa:/.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  with  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the 
college.  I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  evi- 
dence, and  perhajDS  you  have  already  stated  them. 
You  have  14  professors  p — Yes. 

3390.  In  how  many  different  Faculties  or  branches  ? — 
We  have  only  arts  and  science. 

3391.  Are  they  complete  ? — They  are  complete.  All 
the  teaching  for  all  these  women  who  are  going  to  the 
University  of  London  is  conqnetely  done  within  the 
walls  of  the  college. 

3392.  And  you  have  all  the  subjects  that  are  included 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  in 
arts  and  science. 

3393.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  medical  educa- 
tion?— No,  nothing. 

3394.  How  long  has  the  college  been  established  ?— 
It  was  first  established  in  1849. 

3395.  You  say  that  for  some  years  the  numbers  have 
been  stationary.  It  grew  up  to  its  present  numbers 
about  what  date  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  last  four 
years. 

3396.  You  have  had  over  100  stttdents  for  what  period 
of  time  ? — I  should  think  for  20  years. 

3397.  You  say  you  have  no  endowments  except  those 
that  have  been  left  for  scholarshfps  ? — Yes. 

3398.  Your   only   endowment  is   your  building  ? — 

Yes. 

3399.  What  sort  of  sum  was  spent  upon  it  ? — The  new 
laboratories  we  have  built  lately,  within  the  last  two 
years,  a  physical  laboratory  and  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  rooms  for  residence  for  the  students  ;  they  have  cost 
us  6,000Z.  That  has  come  entirely  from  outside,  from 
subscriptions.  We  have  met  the  whole  of  that  expense. 
There  is  not  a  halfpenny  of  debt  upon  that  building  or 
any  part  of  the  college. 

3400.  Was  all  the  original  building  paid  for  by  sub- 
scriptions in  the  same  way  ? — In  the  same  way.  The 
college  was  founded  by  a  Mrs.  Reid,  who  gave  money 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  founding  this  college  for 
women. 

3401.  A  large  sum  ? — Not  a  large  sum,  1,500L  or 
something  like  that. 

3402.  I  understand  you  have  resident  as  well  as  day 
students  ? — Yes. 
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ixr  r  j?     11      34=03.  What  proporbion  of  residents  ?— The  residence 

es  PhD  is  not  partof  the  collese-  There  is  a  seParate  body 

^ 9JF  B  S    '    tnat  ^s  responsible  for  that. 

  3404.  Under  a  separate  government  ? — Under  a  sepa- 

22  June  ib92.   rate  government,  and  left  with  funds  by  this  Mrs. 
  Eeid. 

3405.  How  many  are  there  at  present  in  the  resident 
college  ?— 28  is  the  exact  number. 

3406.  May  I  take  it  that  the  whole  of  those  28  are 
going  forward  for  degrees  ?—  They  are  all  attending  the 
college.  The  majority  of  those  are  going  up  for 
degrees. 

3407.  And  the  majority  of  the  day  students  are  not 
going  up  for  degrees  ?— No,  but  out  of  112  50  are  going 
up  We  have  besides  this  an  arts  school,  and  m  the 
112  I  am  including  the  arts  students.  So  if  I  take  those 
off  you  may  say  exactly  half  the  students  are  going  up 
for  degrees. 

3408.  How  many  art  students  are  there  ?— 12. 

3409.  They  are  purely  amateur  art  students  ?— Yes. 

3410.  Of  those  who  reside  in  the  college  are  a  con- 
siderable proportion  intending  to  be  teachers?— It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  follow,  but  I  should  thmk  yes  ;  a 
considerable  number  are  going  to  be  teachers. 

3411.  Have  you  any  in  the  college  who  are  actually 
in  teaching  situations,  and  who  attend  the  college  for  a 
portion  of  the  day  ?— We  do  not  know  of  such. 

3412.  Could  your  arrangements  be  made  to  suit  a 
pupil  in  circumstances  of  that  kind ?— Certainly  ;  she 
could  attend  the  lectures  there  supposing  the  tune  did 
not  clash  with  her  other  engagements. 

3413.  But,  on  the  whole,  something  like  half  of  your 
students  are,  so  to  speak,  professional  students.  J.  mean 
studying  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  teaching  ?— 
No,  I  did  not  say  that.  One  half  are  studying  with 
the' view  to  taking  degrees  at  the  University  of  London. 

3414.  I  should  rather  have  said  a  large  proportion  of 
those  studying  to  take  degrees  are  intending  to  become 
teachers  ? — I  think  so. 

3415.  By  whom  are  the  professors  appointed  ?— By 
the  Council. 

3416.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Council  ?— 13.  r 

3417.  Have  the  professors  any  representation  upon 
that  Council  ?— They  have  upon  an  intermediate  Coun- 
cil, that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  body  consisting  partly  of 
the  teachers  and  partly  of  the  Council  and  outsiders. 

3418.  And  the  Council  takes  their  opinion  upon  ques- 
tions?—Yes,  it  takes  their  opinions  on  questions,  and  m 
the  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  professor  the  question 
is  first  referred  to  the  Educational  Committee,  as  it  is 
called,  and  they  recommend  to  the  Council. 

3419.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  they  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  ?— Usually.  If  they  make 
a  definite  representation  to  the  Council,  it  is  usually 
followed,  unless  there  is  some  very  good  reason  to  the 
contrary. 

3420.  Are  those  14  professors  all  men  ?— No. 

3421.  What  proportion  of  them  are  ladies  ?—  We  have 
at  the  present  time,  that  is  during  the  last  session,  two 
lady  professors. 

3422.  The  remuneration  of  the  teachers  comes  entirely 
from  fees  ? — Yes. 

3423.  What  sort  of  salaries  do  you  give  to  the  profes- 
sors?—Exceedingly  small— distressingly  small.  1  should 
like  to  say,  that  the  College  is  exceedingly  indebted  to 
a  great  number  of  men  of  very  high  standing,  who  could 
demand  a  much  greater  pecuniary  recompense,  for  the 
way  they  have  come  forward  and  given  their  time  and 
labour  to  the  college. 

3424.  How  are  they  paid  ?— They  are  paid  by  a  class 
fee  and  a  capitation  fee. 

3425.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  is  the  real  value 
of  a  professorship  ?— Of  course  that  varies  very  much  ; 
when  you  have  a  comparatively  large  class  it  is  about 
200L  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  of  one  case 
lately  in  which  a  professor  got  3Z.  for  a  term. 

3426.  Then,  I  take  it,  the  professors  have  mostly 
occupations  of  their  own,  and  only  give  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  College  ?— Yes.  There  are  two  lectures  a 
week  in  most  cases.  I  have  a  list  of  professors  here 
which  I  might  put  in. 

3427.  Is  tutorial  work  done  by  any  class  of  teachers  ? 
We  have  essentially  no  coaching  or  very  little.  We 


have  discouraged  that,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
go  on,  but  the  whole  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the 
professors. 

3428.  Do  the  lecturers  give  an  amount  of  teaching 
which  is  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

3429.  Do  you  expect  students  to  have  passed  the 
Matriculation  before  they  come  to  you  ? — No. 

3430.  Then  you  prepare  students  for  Matriculation  ? 
— We  have  sent  up  this  year  17. 

3431.  Are  they  amongst  your  junior  students  ? — Well, 
yes,  rather  amongst  the  junior  students.  Of  course  we 
have  many  going  on  to  the  higher  degree. 

3432.  Have  you  an  age  limit  ? — For  them  to  enter  do 
you  mean  ? 

3433.  Yes  ? — No.  For  if  they  like  to  pass  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  they  can  enter  at  any  age,  otherwise 
they  must  be  16  years  of  age. 

3434.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  is  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation ? — Not  necessarily,  but  if  a  young  student  comes 
we  should  put  her  through  a  preliminary  examination. 
But  after  the  age  of  16  they  can  enter  the  college  without 
examination. 

3435.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  you  consider  your 
teaching  to  be  entirely  of  a  University  stamp,  or  to 
some  extent  of  a  school  stamp  ? — Not  a  school  stamp. 
We  had  a  school  at  one  time  attached  to  the  college, 
but  we  gave  that  up,  so  as  to  have  teaching  only  of  Uni- 
versity stamp. 

3436.  But  if  you  take  pupils  of  the  age  of  16  that  is  a 
very  young  age  for  Avomen  to  begin  a  University  educa-' 
tion? — Yes,  but  they  would  then  only  take  the  ele- 
mentary classes.  We  do  not  at  all  encourage  that  sort  of 
thing. 

3437.  That  is  not  the  average  age,  I  suppose,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ? — No,  they  are  almost  all  older  than  that. 

3438.  Then  the  bulk  of  your  teaching  is  of  the  Uni- 
versity stamp  ? — It  is. 

3439.  Now  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  your  college 
to  the  other  colleges.  In  any  scheme  of  absorption,  I 
understand,  you  are  quite  prepared  to  give  up  funds 
which  practically  do  not  exist  ? — Those  that  do  not  exist 
we  should  be  very  happy  to  give  up  undoubtedly.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  lead  to  much  discussion. 

3440.  Would  you  give  up  your  building  p — Yes,  under 
certain  conditions. 

3441.  Now  what  exactly  are  the  conditions  which  in 
your  opinion  would  mate  it  worth  your  while  to  give 
up  your  building  to  the  new  University  ? — If  this  new 
University  could  give  us  help  of  a  sufficiently  important 
character  to  develop  this  college. 

3442.  You  mean  financial  help?- — No,  I  mean  rather 
tutorial  and  professorial  help  and  advice. 

3443.  Do  you  mean  sending  new  teachers  and  paying 
them  ? — Sending  us  teachers  certainly  of  the  highest 
class. 

3444.  And  paying  them  ? — Paying  them,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  paying  them.  The  University  certainly 
must  give  us  increased  facilities  for  teaching.  I  mean 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
up  anything  for. 

3445.  You  want  your  staff  to  be  strengthened  ? — We 
want  our  staff  to  be  strengthened.  We  want  to  have  the 
higher  and  best  kind  of  teaching  for  women. 

3446.  Would  you  regard  it  as  essential  that  your 
governing  body  should  be  represented  to  some  extent  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

3447.  Is  that  a  sine  qua  won  ?  —Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  sine 
qua  non. 

3448.  The  University  of  London  scheme  provides  for 
constituent  colleges,  which  should  form  part  of  the 
governing  body  by  sending  representatives,  and  also  for 
associated  colleges,  which  should  have  the  privilege  of 
preparing  students  for  degrees  under  particular  ar- 
rangements, but  would  not  be  represented.  You  would 
contemplate  both  privileges  ?— Yes,  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  merely  with  the  association. 

3449.  You  would  expect  to  be  a  constituent  college  of 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

3450.  And  to  send  representatives  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  ? — Certainly. 

3451.  Those  representatives  would  be  sent  by  the 
Council  ? — By  the  Council. 
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3452.  The  professors  would  have  no  voice  in  the 
electing  of  those  representatives  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I 
think  the  Council  would  consult  with  them  before  they 
determined  upon  the  representatives. 

3453.  But  the  body  to  be  represented  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  Council  ?— The  Council  are  the  supreme 
body. 

3454.  Your  supreme  body  ?— Yes,  our  supreme  body. 

3455.  And  it  is  the  Council  you  would  wish  to  see 
represented  if  you  are  to  form  part  of  a  professorial 
University  ? — People  appointed  by  the  Council. 

3456.  The  Council  would  naturally  appoint  members 
of  their  own  body? — I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  would  do  so. 

3457.  Your  great  point  is  that  it  is  to  be  a  teaching 
University  ? — Yes. 

3458.  Is  not  that  to  be  done  by  appointing  teachers 
to  be  members  of  the  governing  body  ? — I  think  so. 

3459.  But  if  the  Council  only  sent  people  who  were  not 
teachers  you  would  be  depriving  it  of  that  character  of  a 
teaching  University  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  Council 
would  appoint  necessarily  merely  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, but  those  who  were  to  be  elected  would  be  determined 
by  the  Council. 

3460.  If  you  give  definite  rights  to  a  definite  body  you 
must  take  what  they  choose  to  give  you  ? — I  personally 
should  be  inclined  to  prefer  that  some  of  the  teachers 
should  be  representatives,  that  not  only  that  the  Council 
should  be  represented,  but  also  the  professors. 

3461.  And  you  would  wish  something  of  this  land  to 
be  put  into  the  Charter  ;  that  there  should  be  so  many 
representatives,  Of  which,  say  one  half,  should  be  teachers 
upon  the  staff? — Yes. 

3462.  Then  would  you  expect  all  your  professors  and 
lecturers  to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  University, 
and  as  being  University  professors  or  lecturers  ? — I  think 
not. 

3463.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  approve  of  a 
scheme  by  which  there  should  be  two  bodies  in  the 
University,  one  of  them  like  an  Assembly  of  Faculties 
representing  the  whole  teaching  staff,  and  the  other  a 
supreme  administrative  body  in  which  there  were  other 
elements  besides  teachers.  Have  you  considered  that 
possibility  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  very  important 
that  in  the  supreme  body  there  should  be  others  than 
professors  and  teachers  ;  decidedly.  I  am,  personally, 
very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

3464.  Would  it  meet  your  view  if  your  teachers  were 
represented  upon  whatever  assembly  was  constituted  of 
teachers  ? — And  not  the  Council,  you  mean. 

3465.  Of  course  not  the  Council,  because  the  Council 
does  not  consist  of  teachers.  You  suggested  just  now 
that  half  the  Senate  might  be  teachers  :  I  am  asking 
would  the  other  plan  meet  your  approval  whereby 
teaching  should  be  represented  in  one  body,  a  senatus 
acaclemicus,  whilst  the  Council,  and  the  Council  alone, 
should  be  represented  on  the  supreme  governing  body  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3466.  At  any  rate  you  desire  that  the  professors 
should  have  some  University  standing  as  well  as  the 
Council  ? — Quite  so,  that  is  exactly  the  point. 

3467.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  supreme  body  of  the 
University  should  appoint  your  teachers  and  professors  ? 
— Not  necessarily. 

3468.  But  would  you  agree  to  such  an  arrangement  if 
it  turned  out  that  that  was  the  only  practicable  arrange- 
ment ? — If  it  was  the  only  practicable  arrangement, 
yes. 

3469.  Perhaps  that  is  rather  begging  the  question. 
May  I  put  it  this  way  :  is  that  one  of  the  arrangements 
which  you  might  consider  suitable? — It  is  one  of  the 
arrangements  which  I  might  consider  suitable. 

3470.  If  other  colleges  did  the  same  thing  ?  —  Quite 
so. 

3471.  Then  tho  University  would  undertake  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  buildings  ?— I  suppose  so. 

3472.  Keeping  them  up  ? — Yes,  keeping  them  up  ;  I 
think  it  would  come  in  this  way  :  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  take  possession  of  our  laboratories  for  their 
teaching,  and  hence  they  would  have  to  keep  up  the 
building. 

3473.  Then  for  what  purpose  would  the  Council  exist 
after  that  ? — Of  course  a  great  portion  of  their  duties 


would  have  passed  away,  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  \\r.  J.  Russell, 
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3474.  I  was  taking  the  case  of  complete  absorption.  If 
the  management  and  responsibility  for  the  buildings, 
for  the  finance,  and  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  were 
taken  away  from  the  Council  what  would  remain  for  the 
Council  to  do  ? — If  complete  absorption  took  place  I 
am  not  clear  that  there  would  be  any  duties  for  the 
Council. 

3475.  Then  if  they  had  no  duties  ? — Then  they  would 
cease  ;  but  what  I  indicated  before  was  that  there  very 
possibly  might  not  be  complete  absorption,  at  all  events 
at  first. 

3476.  If  there  was  complete  absorption  there  would 
be  no  need  for  having  any  representatives  of  the  Council 
upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University.  It  is  only 
in  the  event  of  partial  absorption  that  there  would  be 
necessity  for  any  representative  of  the  Council  ? — In  the 
main  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  am  not  prepared  altogether 
at  the  moment  to  assent  to  the  absolute  and  entire  dis- 
appearance of  the  Council  in  spirit  and  in  kind.  If  there 
were  complete  absorption  of  the  college  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  greater  portions  of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
would  cease. 

3477.  (Chairman,.)  There  would  be  no  Council  at  all. 
The  Council  would  disappear? — Yes,  if  there  were 
complete  absorption. 

3478.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Supposing  there  was 
another  process  to  be  called  gradual  absorption,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  that  the  Council 
should  be  represented  at  the  start,  and,  as  its  duties 
disappeared,  the  representation  should  cease  also  ? — 
That  is  the  rational  way,  I  should  think. 

3479.  Would  that   facilitate  the  transfer  ?— Very 
much. 

3480.  Have  you  considered  that  the  University  of 
London  will  continue  to  be  an  examining  body  as  well 
as  a  teaching  body  ?  No  one  has  suggested  that  it 
should  be  deprived  of  the  function  of  examining  students  • 
from  the  provinces  or  empire  generally.  Do  you  see  any 
special  difficulty  in  the  University  combining  the  two 
functions,  having  one  set  of  examinations  for  its  own 
students,  and  another  set  of  examination  for  outsiders  ? 
— No,  I  see  no  prima  facie  objection  to  that. 

3481.  You  see  no  inequality  or  unfairness  in  such  an 
arrangement  ? — No,  I  do  not  know.  Difficulties  there 
would  be  of  course,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  any  absolute  unfairness. 

3482.  Would  you  recommend  the  same  set  of  papers 
for  both  sets,  or  different  papers  ?  Unfairness,  of  course, 
could  only  come  in  when  you  had  one  set  of  papers  for 
which  one  set  of  students  had  been  prepared,  and  the 
others  had  not.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  a  formidable 
difficulty  ? — I  think  not. 

3183.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Have  you  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  professors  and  teachers  ? —  No,  if  we 
advertise,  we  have  always  a  good  many  applicants,  and, 
as  you  will  see  by  our  present  list,  we  have  very  able 
men. 

3484.  Really  the  work  they  do  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  voluntary  work  ? — Really  that  is  putting  the  same 
thing  in  another  form.  Their  pecuniary  remuneration 
is  very  small. 

3485.  So  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  first 
rate  teachers  for  very  low  remuneration  ?— That  is 
what  we  do. 

3486.  The  laboratories  which  you  have  mentioned  are 
new  ? — They  are  new.  The  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  are  entirely  new. 

3487.  Are  there  any  biological  laboratories  ? — Bio- 
logical..   Both  biological  and  botanical. 

3488.  That  is  to  say,  zoological,  botanical,  physical, 
and  chemical  ? — Yes. 

3489.  Those  are  efficient  laboratories  ? — Very  efficient. 

3490.  With  a  professor  superintending,  and  demon- 
strators under  him  ? — Yes. 

3491.  If  you  compare  those  laboratories  with  the 
laboratories  in  the  other  colleges  with  which  you  are 
perhaps  familiar,  such  as  King's  College  and  University 
College,  do  they  compare  well  with  those  laboratories  ? 
— They  compare  very  well  with  those  laboratories. 
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W.  J.  Russell,      3492.  There  are  not,  of  course,  so  many  students  ? — No, 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    but  our  new  physical  laboratory  is,  I  was  going  to  say, 
F.R.S.        perfect.    It  is  an  admirable  laboratory.    The  chemical 
laboratory  is  at  the  top  of  the  house.    Is  a  thoroughly 
22  June  1892.    efficient  an(j  admirable  laboratory. 

3493.  And  well  equipped  with  instruments  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  we  have  taken  care  all  the  laboratories  are  in 
thoroughly  good  working  order-.  We  want  more  money 
for  other  purposes,  butall  the  laboratories  are  thoroughly 
equipped, 

3494.  Supposing  the  number  of  students  increased 
would  there  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  laboratories 
accordingly  ? — Yes. 

3495.  The  funds  for  doing  so  would  be  derived  from  ? 
— The  students. 

3496.  The  students  would  hardly  enable  you  to 
increase  the  laboratories,  would  they  ? — To  some  extent, 
and  if  we  had  them  we  should  hope  to  get,  as  we  have  done 
already,  donations  to  increase  the  amount  of  apparatus, 
I  have  very  good  reason  for  sayiug  so,  because  of  the 
large  donations  that  we  have  already  received,  6,000Z. 
for  building  and  equipping  the  present  laboratories. 

3497.  You  hope  to  increase  it  mainly  by  private 
subscriptions  ? — Mainly,  almost  entirely  by  private 
subscriptions. 

3498.  Your  great  object  is  that  whatever  University 
is  formed  you  should  have  your  share  in  it  in  some  way 
or  other  ? — Yes. 

3499.  And  you  are  really  not  very  particular  whether 
it  is  by  a  professorial  University  or  a  University  on  the 
principle  of  Gresham  College  or  a  University  on  the 
plan  mentioned  to  you  as  the  plan  of  the  present 
University  of  London  ? — I  think  that  is  the  idea  of  the 
Council,  they  really  want  to  do  good. 

3500.  You  would  concede  a  great  deal  to  belong  to 
any  one  ? — Yes,  if  we  saw  there  would  be  any  distinct 
advantage  to  our  college. 

3501.  And  if  your  saw  that  there  might  be  sufficient 
advantage  to  induce  you  to  give  up  independence 
altogether  ? — I  think  we  might  do  so. 

3502.  Independence  is  a  very  serious  point  to 
sacrifice? — It  is,  and  without  we  had  considerable  return 
for  it  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
it  up. 

3503.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
sacrifice  it  for  any  possible  return  ? — I  think  so. 

3504.  That  is  to  say,  such  a  return  as  having  the 
affair  taken  over  entirely  by  another  University,  funds 
supplied,  teachers  appointed,  and  the  examinations 
conducted  ? — If  that  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  considerable 
and  decided  improvement  in  female  education  I  think 
the  Council  would  very  seriously  consider  even  going 
so  far. 

3505.  Do  you  think  it  very  probable  that  a  new  pro- 
fessorial University  would  have  funds  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  the  works  of  your  laboratory  and  pay  your  professors  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  at  first  at  all  events  they  would, 
but  such  as  a  thing  might  grow  up  in  time. 

3506.  Then,  at  first,  you  would  not  be  connected  with 
it  ? — That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  answer  that  without  knowing  the 
circumstances. 

3507.  You  would  only  be  connected  with  it  if  the 
circumstances  were  so  favourable  as  is  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated  ? — Well  I  do  not  know  what  they  would 
offer  us  in  return. 

3508.  Are  you  not  now  really  doing  very  good  work  ? 
— Certainly,  we  are  doing  very  good  work. 

3509.  And  is  it  not  rather  dangerous  to  sacrifice 
entirely  your  present  constitution  and  plans  for  the 
unknown  and  uncertain  ? — But  before  we  sacrificed  it 
I  imagine  it  would  not  be  unknown.  We  should  have 
a  definite  plan  and  scheme  before  us  and  we  should 
know  what  we  were  giving  up  our  independence  for. 
To  give  it  up  blindly  would  be  foolish. 

3510.  But  still  it  would  be  somewhat  dangerous 
perhaps  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3511.  You  have  a  foundation  from  Mrs.  Beid — a 
certain  sum  left  ? — All  the  money  which  she  left  is  in 
scholarships.  We  have  about  2,000£.,  I  think,  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  scholarships. 

3512.  Were  there  any  conditions  attached  to  that 
bequest  which  would  interfere  with  this  suggested 


absorption  by  a  University  ?— This  money  was  left 
entirely  for  these  scholarships. 

3513.  And  the  condition  upon  which  those  scholar- 
ships were  to  be  obtained  was  that  they  were  to  be 
students  at  Bedford  College  ?— Yes. 

3514.  Without  there  being  express  stipulations  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  college  or  the  government  of  it  ?— I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  wording  of  it 
is,  but  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  thing— that  it  was  for 
students  at  the  Bedford  College,  and  they  were  to  be 
women. 

3515.  There  might  be  a  difficulty  ?— There  might  be 
a  difficulty. 

3516.  And  on  the  whole  your  preference  is  for  one 
University  instead  of  two?— Yes,  for  one  University 
instead  of  two. 

3517.  Of  the  three  plans  proposed  you  would,  on  the 
whole,  prefer  the  one  by  which  you  would  be  absorbed, 
and  your  independence  lost  ?— That  is  one  form  that 
has  been  indicated  of  this  professorial  University. 

3518.  You  have  not  very  much  considered  the  inter- 
mediate scheme  to  which  the  Bishop  referred  you  ?— 
No. 

3519.  So  you  are  scarcely  enabled  to  say  at  the  pre- 
sent time  whether  you  might  not  prefer  that  even  to  the 
professorial  University  ?— I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that,  at  all  events. 

3520.  You  scarcely  know  its  provisions  sufficiently  to 
enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  whether  you  would  or 

would  not  prefer  that  to  a  professorial  University  ?  My 

impression  is  that  we  should  prefer  the  professorial 
University. 

3521.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  In  your  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  the  2nd  April  1892,  which  seems  to  embody  your 
views,  you  say  :— "  The  teaching  might  at  first  be  carried 
"  on  in  the  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  existing 
"  London  Colleges."  Does  that  point  to  an  interchange 
of  laboratories  betweon  the  different  colleges,  or  do  you 
mean  that  each  should  simply  teach  in  its  own 
laboratories.  Would  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
have  an  interchange  of  laboratories  between  you  and 
University  College,  for  instance  ?— Use  some  labora- 
tories for  one  purpose  and  some  for  others,  do  you 
mean  ? 

3522.  Would  you  consider  it  an  advantage  as  belong- 
ing to  a  general  University  ?— That  some  laboratories 
might  be  developed  in  one  direction  specially,  do  you 
mean  ? 

3523.  I  mean  this.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
whether  this  phrase  simply  meant  that  the  teaching  of 
the  University  might  be  carried  on  for  a  time  in  each 
separate  college  separately  until  the  whole  should  be 
absorbed  (for  I  see  that  absorption  is  the  end),  or  whether 
you  meant  that  there  would  be  a  specific  advantage  in 
having  an  interchange  of  laboratories  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  meant  that  there  would  be  advantage  simply  in  specific 
interchange. 

3524.  You  are,  as  you  say,  fully  equipped  in  arts  and 
science  as  Faculties  an  d  in  none  other  ? — None  other. : 

3525.  And  you  are  perfectly  free  to  be  absorbed  if 
absorption  were  decided  upon  ?— Yes. 

3526.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  absorption 
would  not  be  to  prevent  private  benefactions,  or  private 
benevolences,  being  given  in  the  way  of  foundation 
scholarships,  and  so  forth,  to  your  particular  institu- 
tion ? — I  think  it  would.  It  would  not  stimulate  gifts 
to  the  college. 

3527.  It  would  be  rather  a  drawback  ?— It  would  be 
rather  a  drawback  in  that  respect. 

3528.  (Mr.  Anstie)  You  did  not  tender  evidence 
before  the  late  Commission  ? — No. 

3529.  The  part  which  the  college  took  on  that  inquiry 
is  shown  at  page  287  of  the  Blue  Book,  where  there 
is  a  letter  signed  by  yourself  and  the  secretary,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  stating  your  views  ?— Yes, 
there  was  a  letter  sent. 

3530.  And  that  was  all  the  part  you  took  in  it  P  

Yes. 

3531.  I  will  ask  you  on  one  or  two  points  with  regard 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  college.  I  think  you 
said  the  age  of  admission  was  16  ? — That  is  the 
youngest. 

3532.  A  great  deal  of  stress,  and,  I  thought,  very 
justly,  was  laid  by  Dr.  Wace  in  his  evidence  before 
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the  late  Commission  on  the  advantage  of  having  Uni- 
versity education  commenced  at  a  rather  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  the  old  Universities  commence  it. 
Would  you  agree  to  that  ? — -I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

3533.  A  great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  by  Dr.  Wace, 
and  also  by  Sir  George  Young,  on  the  importance  of 
having  in  London  the  opportunity  of  University  educa- 
tion commencing  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  usual  in  the 
old  Universities.  Would  you  agree  to  that  ? — I  would  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  say  that  why  we  gave  up  our  pre- 
liminary teaching  was  that  we  found  that  elementary 
education  was  very  much  improving  in  London  in  the 
schools. 

3534.  You  mean,  therefore,  that  the  opportunity  for 
commencing  the  University  course  is  now  earlier  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  these  students  at  16  come  to  us  compara- 
tively well  trained. 

3535.  Axe  you  aware  that  the  entrance  age  at  King's 
College,  and,  I  believe,  also  at  University  College,  is 
16  ?— Yes. 

3536.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at  King's  College 
in  company  with  the  present  Principal,  Dr.  Wace,  at 
that  age,  so  that  you  would  not  perhaps  think  that  too 
young  for  University  education  ? — I  think  not. 

3537.  Women  are  quicker  than  we  are  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so  ;  and  that  increase  in  their  quickness  and  ability  has 
very  much  increased  in  the  last  few  years. 

3538.  With  respect  to  the  point  put  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Bedford  College  in  any 
proposed  University,  whether  the  existing  University 
re-modelled  or  a  new  one,  I  hear  you  desire  rather  to 
have  that  matter  settled  at  the  outset  than  left  for  later 
discussion  ? — To  have  general  arrangements  made  ? 

3539.  No ;  to  have  the  question  of  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Bedford  College  in  the 
new  University,  or  re-modelled  University,  settled  at  the 
outset  rather  than  leave  the  question  for  later  settle- 
ment ? — Yes. 

3540.  Then  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  better 
course  to  have  these  questions  settled  by  a  Statutory 
Commission  such  as  not  long  ago  regulated  the  affairs 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  have  it  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  body  constituted,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  that  guarantee  for  impartial  consideration  ? — I 
think  so. 

3541.  I  gather  that  your  view,  as  expressed  in  this 
paper,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  absorption,  and  I  think 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Professor  Bam  say  you 
point  out  that  the  view  of  yourself  and  those  who 
signed  this  paper  is  that  the  representation  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions  sho  uld  be  what  has  been  called  before 
us  once  or  twice  transitional  merely  ? — Yes. 

3542.  And  that  when  the  fusion  you  desire  is  once 
accomplished  there  should  be  no  longer  any  indepen- 
dent authority  ? — That  is  the  kind  of  thing — it  might 
come  to  that. 

3543.  At  the  same  time,  on  page  4,  you  contemplate 
the  two  modes  of  absorption,  complete  and  partial  p — 
Yes. 

3544.  And  you  work  out  your  idea  to  some  extent 
there.  Now  supposing  difficulties  of  the  kind  suggested 
by  Sir  George  Humphry  to  exist  in  carrying  out  that 
idea  of  a  single  professorial  University,  you  would  then 
be  thrown  back  upon  considering  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  adopted  in  the  other  schemes  that  have 
been  under  our  attention.  Speaking  broadly,  and  not 
troubling  ourselves  with  the  Crown  representation,  those 
schemes  were  founded,  I  think,  upon  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  both  a  Faculty  representation  and  an  institu- 
tional representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity ?■ — Yes. 

3545.  That  was  so  with  the  Senate's  scheme,  and  it  is 
so  with  the  present  Gresham  Scheme,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

3546.  You  desire,  I  tmderstand,  from  this  paper  that 
all  University  and  professorial  appointments  should  be 
made  directly  and  immediately  by  the  Senate  and  by 
nobody  else  ? — By  the  governing  body. 

3547.  But  supposing  that  were  impracticable,  would 
you  think  it  an  advantage  that,  so  far  as  concerned 
University  Chairs,  they  should  obtain  the  ratification  of 
the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

3548.  Although  the  appointment  might  rest  with  the 
institution  ? — Yes. 

3549.  That  would,  you  think,  be  an  advantage  ? — 
Decidedly. 


3550.  Now,  assuming  that  were  the  case,  and  that  the  \y  j  Eusselt 
Chairs  m  Bedford  College  were  included  in  that  arrange-  £sg.  Ph.D  ' 
ment,  the  teachers  in  Bedford  College  would  constitute  :  F.R.S.  ' 
a  part  of  the  two  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  respec-  ' 
tively  in  the  University  ?— Yes.  22  June  1892. 

3551.  In  such  an  arrangement  as  that  would  you   

adhere  to  the  view  which  has  been  generally  accepted, 

that  each  University  professor  should  sit  and  act  in  his 
own  Faculty  ?— Yes. 

3552.  The  Arts  professor  in  the  Arts  Facility,  and  the 
science  professor  in  the  Science  Faculty  ?— Yes. 

3553.  So  that  in  this  manner  of  grouping  Chairs 
by  Faculties  you  would  have  all  the  arts  professors,  say, 
for  instance,  in  all  the  colleges  united  in  one  Faculty  ? — 
Yes. 

3554.  And  similarly  the  science  professors? — Yes. 

3555.  They  would  not  sit  there  as  representatives  of 
the  institution  so  much  as  representatives  of  the  branch 
of  learning  for  which  they  were  responsible  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

3556.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered  at 
all  whether  any  such  principle  as  that  could  be  applied 
to  the  representation  of  institutions.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  considered  that  ? — No. 

3557.  I  understand  that  you  object  to  Bedford  College 
not  being  included,  but  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  that  Bedford  College,  if  it  were  included, 
would  come  in  with  the  same  fulness  of  power  as  the 
two  great  colleges.  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege ?— Certainly  not  as  far  as  numbers  go. 

3558.  You  would  recognise  that  there  was  a  difference 
not  only  in  the  number  of  Chairs — I  will  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  distinction  of  the  holders  of  them — but 
also  in  the  general  resources  of  the  institutions  ? — Yes. 

3559.  Their  power  to  establish  new  work  and  to  carry 
on  existing  work  ? — Yes. 

3560.  Therefore  you  would  think  it  not  unreasonable 
that  those  institutions  which  had  greater  power,  from 
whatever  circumstance,  and  which  played  the  greatest 
part — whether  from  existing  resources  or  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public  or  otherwise— should  have 
the  greatest  power.  That  you  would  think  equitable  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  think  something  of  that  kind  would  be 
equitable. 

3561.  Supposing  it  were  possible  by  means  of  a 
Statutory  Commission,  or  otherwise,  to  make  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  institutions  fit  to  enter  into 
this  new  arrangement  should  unite  together  on  the  basis 
of  distinct  branches  of  teaching,  would  that,  in  your 
view,  be  a  possible  thing.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
explain  myself  a  little  further.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  Faculties  would  be  all  the  teachers  of  all  the  recog- 
nised institutions  united  in  one  body  in  each  branch  ? — ■ 
Yes;  all  the  arts  together. 

3562.  And  all  the  science,  and  all  the  law,  and  all  the 
medicine  ? — Yes. 

3563.  And  those  Faculties,  so  constituted,  would,  by 
any  existing  proposed  scheme  be  bodies  which  would 
send  representatives  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.    That  would  be  so  ? — Yes. 

3564.  The  professors,  being  dissociated  from  their  r 
institutions  and  united  in  their  Faculties,  would  send 
representatives  chosen  from  among  themselves  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

3565.  Now  supposing  you  had  institutions  varying  in 
size  and  resources,  more  or  less  divided  in  purposes, 
some  serving  one,  some  serving  two,  and  some  serving 
more,  would  it  be,  in  your  judgment,  a  practicable 
thing  that  those  institutions  should  be  grouped  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  Faculties  are 
grouped  ;  say  that  all  the  arts  colleges  in  London  should 
be  united  into  one  body  which  might,  in  that  way,  send 
its  institutional  representatives  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  University.  Have  you  considered  that  as  a 
possibility  F — I  have  not  considered  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  but  such  an  arrangement  as  that  seems  practi- 
cable. 

3566.  You  see  the  difficulty  is  this.  We  have  two 
very  large  and  important  colleges :  we  have  also, 
perhaps  standing  next  in  rank — I  do  not  know  how  that 
may  be — Bedford  College,  in  arts  and  science  conjoined  ; 
we  have  the  City  and  Guilds  in  science ;  we  have  the  Koyal 
School  of  Science  in  science  again  ;  and  there  may  be 
other  institutions  to  come,  representing  one  or  both  of 
those  branches.    They  are  of  very  different  extent  and 
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W.  J.  Russell,  power.    If  each  of  those  institutions  claims  to  have  a 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    specific  representation  on  the  governing  body,  you 
F.R.S.        would  see  that  the  governing  body  might  easily  become 
 ■         very  large  and  unwieldly  ? — Yes. 

une  189^.  35g7_  £)Q  y0U  gee  a  possibility  of  a  solution  of  this 
kind,  that  they  should  all  be  united  on  a  certain  scale 
to  be  determined  by  a  Statutory  Commission,  or  other- 
wise, in  a  single  body,  and  that  that  body  should  send  its 
representatives  to  the  governing  body.  In  that  way, 
although  each  institution  would  not  be  separately  re- 
presented, they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  claims  heard,  with  an  occasional  chance  of  repre- 
sentation by  individual  members  on  the  governing  body. 
Does  that  seem  to  you  a  possible  and  practicable 
method  ? — It  seems  to  me  possible,  certainly.  Their 
representation  would  be  somewhat  indirect. 

3568.  It  would  ? — That  is  a  practical  form  of  getting 
rid  of  these  very  large  numbers. 

3569.  Yes,  quite  so,  and  is  a  way  of  giving  some 
degree  of  influence  on  the  governing  body  to  the 
institution  as  such,  without  giving  it  a  direct  and 
separate  representation  ? — Yes.  I  was  merely  going  to 
remark,  in  addition,  that  we  stand,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  a  different  position,  because  ours  is  a  college  for 
women. 

3570.  For  the  purpose  of  the  question  I  have  just 
been  putting,  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is  ? — 
For  your  purposes,  perhaps,  it  is  the  same ;  but  it 
might  happen  that  we  should  want  some  different 
representation  from  all  the  others. 

3571.  Holloway  College  is  going  to  make  a  claim,  I 
understand,  and  so  is  Queen's  College  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
matter  which  will  have  to  be  considered. 

3572.  You  understand  that  I  am  not  supposing  that 
on  this  view  the  separate  institutions  will  sacrifice  their 
individuality,  or  will  lose  any  portion  of  their  control 
over  the  conduct  of  their  own  business  within  their  own 
walls,  or  their  power  to  serve  any  purposes  that  might 
be  distinct  from  the  University  ? — That  they  would  keep 
their  individuality  ?— Yes. 

3573.  (Mr.  Benda.ll.)  In  the  paper  with  which  you 
have  provided  us  there  is  a  twofold  suggestion  of  com- 
plete absorption  and  partial  absorption.  The  complete 
absorption  is,  of  course,  intelligible.  I  think  there  are 
no  questions  to  ask  upon  that,  but  I  wish  to  understand 
a  little  more  fully  the  scheme  of  partial  absorption, 
which  I  understand  you  and  your  governing  body,  on 
the  whole,  prefer  ? — I  think  the  partial  absorption  was 
not  meant  to  apply  solely  to  our  college,  but  it  was  part 
of  the  general  plau  that  we  indicated. 

3574.  Keferring  to  your  own  college,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  distinguish  (although  it  is  not  very  firmly 
adhered  to)  between  educational  administration  and 
financial  administration  ? — Yes. 

3575.  At  the  foot  of  page  4  you  say,  "  The  governing 
"  body  would  keep  financial  control  over  part  of  its 
"  resources."  I  rather  wish  to  work  out  that  distinc- 
tion. The  governing  body,  I  suppose  I  may  assume, 
would  be  willing  to  retain  and  administer  all  trust 
funds.  Then  we  come  to  more  debatable  ground — 
maintenance  and  extension  of  buildings,  equipment, 
laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and  the  like.  Would  you 
be  prepared  to  retain  that  amount  of  responsibility  ? — I 
think  if  the  University  took  over  the  laboratories,  which 
I  think  they  must  do,  my  impression  is  that  they  will 
have  to  take  over  not  only  the  keeping  of  them  equipped 
but  also  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair. 

3576.  Would  it  be  impossible  for  the  Universities  to 
take  over  the  educational  administration  of  the  labora- 
tories without  becoming  responsible  for  the  maintenance, 
repair,  equipment,  apparatus,  and  the  like  ? — That  would 
be  simply  a  matter  of  arrangement. 

3577.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  your  governing  body 
would  prefer  to  retain  that  responsibility  or  divest 
themselves  of  it,  I  refer  to  financial,  and  not  educa- 
tional, requirements  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer 
that  question  exactly  till  things  are  a  little  more 
definitely  arranged. 

3576.  A  separate  governing  body  tends  no  doubt  to 
encourage  private  benefactions.  I  rather  wish  to  know 
whether  your  governing  body  feels  sufficiently  stiong 
and  sanguine  to  be  glad  to  retain  that  responsibility,  or 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  hand  it  over? — I 
think  they  would  be  glad  to  retain  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  particular  point  has  been  discussed  before 
the  Council,  and,  of  course,  I  have  therefore  rather  a 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question.    I  think  a  great 


disadvantage  is  this,  prevention  of  private  benefactions 
if  it  were  absorbed  altogether. 

_  3579.  Then,  still  adhering  to  finance  and  remunera- 
tion of  teachers,  there  are  two  alternatives  suggested  in 
your  paper — one  is  remuneration  of  teachers  by  the 
governing  body,  and  another  is  that  of  some  sort  of 
/  equivalent  contribution  to  the  University  chest.  Are 
you  then  able  to  tell  me  on  which  side  the  preference 
of  the  governing  body  would  lie?  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  remuneration 
of  the  individual  teachers,  or  whether  they  would  pay  a 
net  annual  sum,  to  be  determined  by  agreement,  into 
the  University  chest,  and  leave  the  University  to  do  it  ? 
— You  put  me  in  rather  an  awkward  position.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  answer  that.; 

3580.  Both  alternatives  are  suggested? — Yes,  both 
alternatives  are  suggested,  but  which  they  would  prefer 
I  do  not  think  I  can  say  at  the  present  moment. 

3581 .  I  have  dealt  with  finance  with  regard  to  build- 
ings, and  finance  with  regard  to  teachers,  the  third  point 
is  with  regard  to  students.  Have  they  a  strong  feeling 
about  the  determination  of  the  fees  of  students— 
whether  that  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  inde- 
pendent governing  body,  or  should  be  transferred  to 
the  University  authorities  ? — I  think  they  would  be 
willing  for  that  to  be  transferred  to  the  University 
authorities. 

3582.  Would  they  prefer  that  it  shoidd  transferred, 
or  do  they  feel  that  that  would  be  a  point  where  they 
shoidd  exercise  their  own  jurisdiction  ? — There  has  been 
no  feeling  that  I  am  aware  of  expressed  to  that  extent. 
I  think  they  would  be  quite  willing  in  discussing  the 
plan  as  a  whole  to  give  up  that  authority  to  the 
University. 

3583.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  would  wish  to  do 
that.  That  you  cannot  state  ?■ — No,  too  much  hangs 
upon  collateral  matters,  and  as  it  is  not  a  point  that  has 
been  really  discussed,  I  hardly  think  I  can  state  how  far 
the  Council  would  be  inclined  to  go  in  such  a  matter. 

3584.  Now  coming  to  the  educational  point,  your 
governing  body  would  surrender  all  the  organisation 
of  teaching  in  the  sense,  I  presume,  that  the  Council 
would  adapt  college  courses  to  the  requirements  of  the 
curricula  of  the  University  ? — All  higher  college  courses  ? 

3585.  Perhaps  you  would  limit  it  to  college  courses 
training  for  degrees,  and  except  a  subsidiary  college 
course  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  for  higher 
educational  purposes. 

3586.  For  University  pxirposes  you  would  be  glad 
that  the  entire  direction  of  studies  should  rest  with  the 
University  body  ?—  Yes. 

3587.  Now  about  the  appointment  of  teachers  which 
is  another  important  point.  I  suppose,  if  your  governing 
body  remained  responsible  for  remuneration,  they  would 
wish  to  retain  the  power  of  appointment  ? — Certainly. 

3588.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  remuneration  were 
undertaken  from  the  central  University  funds,  they 
would  naturally  think  that  the  appointment  likewise 
should  rest  with  the  University  ? — Yes. 

3589.  There  is  an  objection  stated  at  the  outset  of  the 
paper.  It  is  there  stated  rather  strongly  that  any  sort 
of  University  in  which  the  colleges  are  merely  federated 
would  be  useless.    Can  you  tell  me  on  what  ground 

t  hat  statement  is  made  ?  What  are  the  particular 
points  that  invalidate  the  usefulness  of  the  federated 
University  ? — I  think  it  is  that  it  would  stereotype  the 
present  form  of  teaching  too  much.  There  would  still 
be  these  two  colleges  in  very  much  the  same  position, 
and  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

3590.  And  there  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  new  body 
of  teachers  ? — No. 

3591.  One  point  was,  that  the  scheme  did  not 
contemplate  any  distinctly  new  University  professors  ? 
— Exactly. 

3592.  Woixld  you  prefer  a  strong  central  organisation 
of  professors  appointed  by  the  University  and  not  merely 
teaching  members  of  a  college  staff? — Yes. 

3593.  I  should  like  to  know  why  that  is.  Is  it  that 
you  would  feel  it  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
University  ? — It  wordd  act  certainly  in  that  way. 

3594.  It  would  be  more  likely,  I  suppose,  to  secure 
support  from  public  funds  ? — Yes. 

3595.  By  public  funds,  I  mean  not  only  parliamentary 
but  municipal  ? — Certainly. 
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3596.  Would  it  be  more  likely,  do  you  think,  to  give 
an  acceptable  form  of  educational  administration  ? — If 
properly  carried  out,  I  think  it  -would. 

3597.  Would  such  an  organisation  give  better  guaran- 
tees against  the  prevalence  of  any  sectional  interest, 
any  interest  in  a  particular  institution  or  college  ? — In 
what  form  interest  ? 

3598.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  what  led  you 
to  fear,  when  you  spoke  of  a  merely  federated  University, 
that  the  interest  of  the  federated  institutions  might 
tend  to  prevail  over  the  general  welfare  of  London 
education  ? — Yes. 

3599.  That  is  rather  your  feeling,  is  it?— That  is 
my  feeling. 

3600.  Would  a  professorial  University,  do  you  think, 
give  more  effectual  guarantees  for  the  recognition  or 
admission  of  outside  institutions  ? — I  think  it  should,  if 
properly  constituted. 

3601.  You  do  not  think  there  are  sufficient  securities 
for  that  in  the  Gresham  scheme  ? — No, 

3602.  You  would  want  representation  of  teachers  on 
the  Senatus  or  academical  body,  and  upon  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  as  well  ? — Yes. 

3603.  You  would  wish  to  have  representation  on 
both  ?  —I  think  so. 

360-4.  And  that  you  would  make  a  conditional  absorp- 
tion, whether  partial  or  complete  ? — Yes. 

3605.  There  is  one  provision  in  the  Gresham  Charter 
to  which  Bishop  Barry  called  attention.  The  24th  sec- 
tion is  a  proviso  for  apjieal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
event  of  a  college  such  as  your  own  being  refused 
admission.  Have  you  much  confidence  in  that  provision 
as  likely  ever  to  over-rule  the  decision  of  the  governing 
body  ? — It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  ever  would. 

3606.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  likely  to 
prove  effective  against  the  decision  of  the  body  consti- 
tuted as  in  this  Charter  ? — I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  would  be  doubtful ;  but  I  express  a  very  modified 
opinion,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  much  with  the 
working  of  the  Privy  Council. 

3607.  (Lord  Beay.)  Do  any  of  your  students  attend 
lectures  at  other  institutions? — Yes,  a  few. 

3608.  In  the  Science  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

3609.  Where  do  they  attend  lectures  ? — At  University 
College. 

3610.  Which  the  more  advanced  lectures  or  the  less 
advanced  ? — Some  are  the  more  advanced  ;  but  I  think 
the  total  number  of  students  who  go  to  other  colleges 
is  very  small.  I  think  out  of  the  whole  number  there 
are  only  about  three  who  attend  other  institutions  than 
our  own. 

3611.  And  they  attend  advanced  lectures  ?— Yes,  fairly 
advanced. 

3612.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  teach  at  other  institu- 
tions ?— Yes.    We  have  one  of  them  present  here. 

3613.  How  many  of  them  teach  at  other  institutions  ? 
— Professor  Heath  tells  me  four. 

3614.  Do  they  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to 
your  college  or  to  other  institutions? — lam  afraid  1 
cannot  answer  that,  but  they  give  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  we  require  from  them  fully  to  our  college.  Most 
of  them  give  two  lectures  a  week,  and  there  are  demon- 
strations in  addition.  Those  times  are  frdly  given  to 
the  college,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  say  what 
they  do  out  of  those  hours. 

3615.  Is  your  course  of  lectures  mainly  influenced  by 
the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  ?— Yes, 
it  is. 

3616.  And  one  reason  why  you  wish  for  the  reform  of 
higher  education  in  London,  and  why  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  professorial  University,  is  that  the  influence 
of  those  examinations  should  be  less  great  and  more 
independence  secured  to  the  individual  teachers  ?^ 
That  is  strongly  my  own  opinion. 

3617.  On  page  3  of  this  paper  you  say  :  ' :  If  no  college 
"  were  willing  to  be  united  to  the  University  in  one  or 
"  other  of  the  ways  described  below  ;  "  then  one  of  the 
ways  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  authorise  the 
existing  University  of  London  to  absorbe  other  bodies. 
Which  are  the  other  bodi.es  ? — That  was  suggested,  I 
understand,  as  an  extreme  case 

3618.  The  "teaching  bodies"  of  these  would  prob- 
ably be  inferior  to  the  teaching  of  the  colleges  ? — Yes. 


.3619.  But  the  process  of  absorption  of  would  be  first    W.  J.  Russell, 
applied  to  the  weakest  ?— Supposing  that  this  idterior    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
way  was  adopted.  F.E.S. 

3620.  Then,  might  I  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  latent    22  June  1892 

"  teaching  powers  of  , the  existing  University  of  Lon-   ' 

"  don  "  ? — The  expression  appears  in  the  paragraph  "  If 

' '  no  college  were  willing  to  be  united  to  the  University 
"  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  described  below,  the 
"  Government  might  either  accept  this  fact  as  a  final 
"  proof  that  a  teaching  University  for  London  is  im- 
"  practicable,  or  might  proceed  to  develop  the  latent 
"  teaching  powers  of  the  existing  University  of  London, 
"  authorising  it  to  absorb  other  bodies,  in  the  belief 
"  that  such  absorption  would  soon  follow."  There 
you  have  a  University  which  might  be  so  far  modified  as 
to  be  a  teaching  University  to  some  extent  as  well  as  an 
examining  one. 

3621.  It  is  the  expression  "latent  "  of  which  I  should 
like  to  have  some  explanation? — Professor  Heath  re- 
minds me  that  it  referred  partly  to  the  Brown  Institute, 
which  was  one  development  of  the  University  of  London 
as  a  teaching  institution.  I  think  that  was  the  specific 
instance  which  the  committee  had  in  their  mind  when 
that  was  written. 

3622.  On  page  6  of  this  document  there  is  a  very 
important  statement  that  you  contemplate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Regius  Professor.  Why  a  Regius  Professor  ? 
— That  was  a  point  very  much  discussed,  and  I  think 
that  the  idea,  and  the  feeling,  of  the  committee  was 
very  much  in  favour  of  some  definite  way  of  getting 
professors  on  the  Senate  from  a  different  source,  and  of 
a  different  kind  from  those  that  came  up  from  the 
different  teaching  bodies.  We  wanted  rather  a  diver- 
sity of  representation,  and  that  was  one  way  of  getting 
it. 

3623.  But  I  see  that  this  Begius  Professor  is  to 
lecture  on  the  chief  subject  in  every  Faculty? — Yes, 
that  would  be  so  according  to  this  plan. 

3624.  The  professors  appointed  by  the  Crown  would 
be  superior  to  the  professors  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity ? — The  idea  here  was  evidently,  as  you  .say,  that 
this  Begius  Professor  should  be  the  head  teacher. 

3625.  YVould  this  Begius  Professor  have  any  •control 
over  the  other  teachers  in  the  Faculty  ? — I  think  not. 

3626.  The  resolution  contemplates  one  Begius  Pro- 
fessor in  each  Faculty,  the  paper  a  Regius  Professor  in 
each  chief  subject  of  a  Faculty ;  those  two  proposals 
differ?— Yes. 

3627.  Which  do  you  propose  ? — I  am  not  personally 
proposing  either  of  those,  but  that  was  what  was  pro- 
posed at  this  meeting. 

3628.  Was  one  of  the  objects  of  that  proposal  to 
obtain  salaries  for  these  Regius  Professors  from  the 
Treasury  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  point  was  con- 
sidered at  all.  We  did  not  go  into  details  as  to  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from. 

3629.  Are  you  aware  of  the  importance  of  introdiic- 
ing  this  element  of  appointments  made  by  Govern- 
ment ? — The  feeling  of  the  committee  was  so  far  indi- 
cated by  this  appointment  of  a  Regius  Professor. 

3630.  Therefore,  supposing  the  colleges  were  not 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  new  University,  and  were  to  pre- 
serve their  independent  existence,  you  would  have  three 
grades  of  professors  and  teachers  :  the  Regius  Professor 
appointed  by  the  Crown, the  professor  appointed  by  the 
University,  and  teachers  not  recognised  by  the  Univer- 
sity but  appointed  by  the  college  ? — That  would  be  a 
partial  absorption  scheme  of  course,  really  it  comes  back 
to  the  two  professors. 

3631.  In  the  partial  absorption  scheme  the  colleges 
retain  their  independent  existence  ? — Yes. 

3632.  Cannot  all  these  advantages  which  accrue 
from  absorption  be  attained  by  co-ordination  colleges 
having  an  independent  existence,  and  by  giving  the 
University  a  supreme  power  of  direction  and  control  ? — 
I  am  afraid  such  a  thing  as  that  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  out,  my  own  impression  is  against  that. 

3633.  (Chairman.)  Since  I  examined  you,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  through  the  paper  which  you 
handed  in  ;  I  see  that  it  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
principle,  what  we  may  call  the  professorial  principle 
contemplating  the  absorption  of  the  colleges  further 
than  I  gathered  from  anything  in  your  answers  to  my 
questions.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  this  paper,  and  about  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Council  and  the  staff.    In  the  autumn,  I 
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W.  J.  Russell,  forget  the  date,  you  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council, 

Esq.,  Ph.D.,  and  your  wish  then  was  that  you  should  be  allowed  to 

F.R.S.  join  Gresham  University,  that  was  your  object  in 

  appearing,  was  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  we  petitioned  to  be  con- 

22  June  1802.  sidered  as  one  of  the  constituent  colleges. 

3634.  And  did  this  embody  at  that  time  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  and  the  staff? — Yes. 

3635.  Between  that  and  the  beginning  of  April  the 
Council  and  the  staff  had  reason  to  alter  their  minds  and 
to  think  that  the  Gresham  scheme  would  not  do,  and  to 
express  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  a  totally 
different  scheme  ? — At  that  time,  of  course,  like  many 
other  people,  we  had  not  considered  the  matter  very 
carefully ;  since  then  we  have  had  this  joint  meeting 
simply  honestly  to  consider  the  matter  and  see  what  we 
thought  was  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do. 

3636.  How  many  meetings  did  you  hold  ?— Three  or 
four. 


3637.  I  think  there  are  13  members  of  the  Council, 
and  14  members  of  the  staff  ? — Yes. 

3638.  That  makes  27.  Did  they  meet  together  or 
separately  ? — We  met  at  first  together,  and  they  formed 
a  smaller  committee  consisting  of  delegates  from  each, 
and  they  met  several  times. 

3639.  At  the  present  meeting  which'  settled  the 
principle,  was  there  a  large  attendance  ? — Yes. 

3640.  How  many — do  you  recollect  at  all  ?—  All 
the  members  of  council  and  staff  except  one. 

3641.  And  were  they  unanimous  ? — They  were  unani- 
mous ;  it  was  mem.  con.  Nobody  voted  against  it, 
and  one  did  not  vote  for  it. 

3642.  They  were  all  in  favour  of  this  resolution  which 
appears  here  ? — Yes. 

3643.  I  wished  to  find  out  the  amount  of  weight  which 
was  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  was  practically  unanimous  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  practically  unanimous. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


H.  F.  Heath,  H.  Frank  Heath,  Esq. 

Ph.D.  ''  3644.  (Chairman.)  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last 
  witness  ? — Yes. 

3645.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinions  he  expressed  ? 
— Not  perhaps  in  every  respect. 

3646.  Do  you,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  the  substance 
of  it?— Yes,  on  the  whole.  I  agree  with  the  main 
conclusions,  and  more  especially  with  the  conclusions 
laid  down  in  the  pamphlet. 

3647.  We  may  take  it  that  you  do  agree  with  the 
conclusions  laid  down  in  the  pamphlet  ? — Yes. 

3648.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  estab- 
lishing a  University  on  professorial  principles,  which 
will  contain  or  gradually  absorb  the  different  existing 
colleges  ?— Yes,  strongly. 

3649.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  on  which  points  you 
disagree  with  the  witness  who  spoke  last,  and  also  on 
which  particular  points  omitted  by  him,  if  any,  you 
would  wish  to  be  heard.  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
do  that,  so  that  I  should  not  go  over  the  same  ground 
twice?— There  were  only  one  or  two  comparatively 
unimportant  details,  but  it  seemed  to  mo  that  perhaps 
these  points  were  not  brought  out  sufficiently  clearly. 
For  instance,  the  reasons  why  the  Gresham  Charter  can 
scarcely  hope  to  advance  higher  education  in  London. 

3650.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  about  that  ? — It 
made  no  provision  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  for  what  is 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  by  the  teachers  in 
London,  namely,  freedom  of  scope  in  the  direction  of 
teaching  ;  it  left  the  Faculties  practically  in  the  position 
they  are  in  now  with  regard  to  the  teaching  part  of 
their  educational  course.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  left 
them  the  independence  which  they  possess,  but  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  seems  to  me  to  have  nothing  but 
evil  to  recommend  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  implies 
financial  competition  to  the  very  greatest  extent,  whilst 
it  does  not  imply  as  it  should  imply,  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual competition.  That  was  one  point  in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  personally  that  the  Gresham  Charter 
could  not  hope  to  advance  the  higher  education  in 
London. 

3651.  Freedom  of  scope  in  teaching  p— Yes,  freedom 
of  scope  in  teaching. 

3652.  You  think  the  teachers  in  existing  colleges 
have  not  got  sufficient  scope  in  teachiug  ?— Nothing 
like  sufficient. 

3653.  What  are  they  hampered  by? --They  are 
hampered  by  the  curricula  laid  down  by  the  present 
University  of  London,  which  is  a  University  which 
necessarily  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of 
the  majority  of  its  students  who  are  private  students, 
and  not  trained  students.  The  consequence  is  that 
subjects  are  set,  or  examination  books  are  set  to  be 
read  whjph  the  ordinary  private  student  can  easily 
obtain.  No  question  can  be  asked  in  examination  which 
the  private  student  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
answer,  and  the  teacher,  therefore,  who  presumably,  if 
he  is  a  good  one,  can  add  very  considerably  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  text  books  is  bound  to  give  that  in- 
formation gratuitously  to  his  classes  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  take  it,  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
curriculum,  or  to  leave  it  out. 


B.A.,  Ph.D.,  examined. 

3654.  But  the  object  of  the  Gresham  Charter  was  to 
free  the  colleges  from  being  hampered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  was  it  not  ? — It  was,  my  Lord ;  but  it 
seemed  to  my  colleagues,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  that 
did  not  allow  for  the  creation  of  a  University  on  suffi- 
ciently large  lines  to  lead  eventually  to  a  teaching 
body  of  really  the  first  rank  whilst  it  kept  tap  the  finan- 
cial competition  in  another  way. 

3655.  I  am  talking  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
freedom  of  scope  to  each  individual  teacher.  Is  he 
hampered  by  any  college  regulation  now  ? — No. 

3656.  You  mentioned  that  which  you  said  the  object 
of  the  Charter  was  to  get  rid  of.  Is  the  teacher 
hampered  in  any  way  by  his  connexion  with  each  par- 
ticular college  ? — I  believe  not. 

3657.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Gresham  Charter  confines 
the  scope  of  each  individual  teacher.  It  seemed  to  me 
rather  to  relieve  him  ?  —Yes,  I  was  confusing,  I  am 
afraid,  the  Gresham  Charter  with  the  London  Charter 
for  the  moment. 

3658.  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  the  other  points. 
First  the  competition  with  regard  to  the  money,  but  no 
competition  with  regard  to  excellence.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you  more  fully  about  that.  You  think  the  two 
colleges,  or  more,  which  would  be  bound  together  in 
the  University,  would  try  to  bid  against  one  another 
for  the  number  of  stndents  that  they  might  have  so  as 
to  increase  their  finances.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

3659.  That  would  be  the  objection  to  any  confederate 
scheme  in  which  different  autonomous  colleges  would 
take  part  ? — Exactly. 

3660.  Do  you  think  the  emulation  would  entirely 
take  the  form  of  wishing  to  increase  their  finances,  and 
not  at  all  of  increasing  the  excellence  of  instruction  ? 
— I  think  it  woiild  inevitably  tend  in  that  direction, 
unless  very  evident  means  were  shown  for  increasing 
the  financial  resource. 

3661.  Would  not  excellence  of  instruction  tend  in 
that  direction  ?  I  mean  sending  a  number  up  to  pass 
the  degrees.  Would  not  their  excellence  in  this  respect 
tend  to  bring  pupils  to  them  and  increase  their 
finances  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
excellence.  There  is  the  excellence  which  passes  a 
student  for  a  degree,  and  the  excellence  which  imparts 
the  highest  and  best  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  student, 
and  these  two  kinds  of  excellences  are  not  necessarily 
alway  co-existent. 

3662.  You  think  that  one  single  body  appointing  all 
the  professors  would  give  a  higher  class  of  teaching 
than  different  colleges,  do  you  ? — I  do. 

3663.  And  that  the  competition  between  diffeven. 
colleges  instead  of  raising  the  teaching  would  lower  it  ? 
 Yes,  so  far  as  that  competition  is  financial. 

3664.  Are  there  any  other  objections  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  which  you  would  wish  to  urge  as  we  are  touch- 
ing on  it  now  ? — I  think  the  Gresham  Charter  gave  very 
little  scope  for  development  in  the  future  ;  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  scheme  intended  to  benefit  the  two  large 
colleges  in  London,  but  with  very  little  real  hope  made 
out  of  development  in  the  future. 
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3665.  There  is  a  clause  which  gives  power  to  receive 
another  college  if  any  such  college  should  desire  to 
enter.  Do  you  think  that  clause  would  not  work  ?  Do 
you  think  they  would  not  be  willing  to  admit  other 
colleges  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  unless  those  colleges  brought 
what  is  the  great  need  of  the  two  great  colleges  at 
present,  money. 

3666.  Now  with  respect  of  the  power  to  appeal  to  the 
Queen  in  Council.  Would  not  that  enable  the  college 
to  force  its  way  in  if  it  is  a  fit  college  ? — I  am  not 
closely  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Queen 
in  Council,  or  that  body,  but  I  cannot  personally  hope 
that  the  Privy  Council  would  reverse  the  skilled,  or 
presumably,  skilled,  judgment  of  a  University  Senate 
upon  a  question  of  that  kind. 

3667.  Besides  that,  taking  the  Gresham  scheme  as  a 
starting  point — it  would  be  quite  competent  to  us  to 
put  in  any  other  college  which  we  thought  in  a  fit 
position.  Are  there  any  other  colleges  in  London  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  included  ?  —  I  think  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  the  City  Guilds,  and  the  South 
Kensington  Colleges,  at  any  rate,  should  be  included  in 
any  great  University. 

3668.  And  your  own  college  ? — I  think  as  the  Gresham 
Charter  was  laid  down,  yes. 

3669.  That  would  not  be  against  the  idea  of  the  Gres- 
ham Charter.  The  general  principle  is  taking  in  existing 
colleges  which  may  be  of  a  sufficiently  high  standing, 
grouping  them  together  and  enabling  them  to  form  a 
University  ? — It  is  the  financial  competition,  in  my 
opinion,  which  is  the  essential  objection. 

3670.  Would  you  like  to  enlarge  upon  that  or  to  show 
how  you  think  it  is  a  real  objection  p — I  think  I  might 
possibly  make  more  clear  what  I  mean  if  I  were  to  take 
a  concrete  example.  Suppose  the  Gresham  University 
in  existence  and  the  necessity  arising  for  a  great  labora- 
tory for  the.  students  in  some  scientific  subject — say  a 
great  biological  laboratory — it  seems  inevitable  to  me 
that  if  that  need  arose  the  Gresham  University  would 
not  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  funds  for  the 
building  of  one  such  laboratory  because  the  two  colleges 
constituting  the  University  would  immediately  be  in 
competition  as  to  which  college  this  particular  labora- 
tory should  belong  to.  If  it  belonged  to  neither  it 
would  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  University  Pro- 
fessor or  at  any  rate  of  Professors  other  than  the  exist- 
ing college  ones.  The  professors  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  could  not  both  preside  over  that 
laboratory  and  the  competition  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  a  duplex  application,  and  that  would  lead  to  the 
building  of  two  laboratories  of  second  rank  instead  of 
one  of  the  first  rank. 

3671.  That  is  a  very  good  illustration.  There  would 
be  a  waste  of  power  and  overlapping  P — Yes,  due  to  the 
financial  competition. 

3672.  That  is  your  chief  objection  to  the  Gresham 
scheme? — Yes,  that  is  my  chief  objection. 

3673.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the  Gres- 
ham scheme  or  shall  we  pass  from  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  anything  more  in  detail  to  say,  except  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  that  the  basis  did  not  seem  to 
me  sufficiently  wide — starting  a  University  with  the 
existing  staff,  when,  in  my  individual  opinion,  at  any 
rate,  that  staff  is,  in  many  directions,  wholly  inadequate, 
could  not  give  promise  for  the  higher  work. 

3674.  In  all  the  schemes  that  have  yet  been  before  us 
with  regard  to  a  professorial  University,  and  I  think 
also  in  your  pamphlet,  it  is  contemplated  that  to  start 
with  at  any  rate,  you  would  appoint  the  existing  pro- 
fessors of  the  different  colleges  to  be  the  new  University 
professors,  so  it  would  be  the  same  men  only  under  a 
different  name  to  begin  with? — Not  necessarily  the 
Begins  Professor. 

3675.  But  the  University  professors  ? — The  ordinary 
University  professor,  whatever  his  title  might  be,  would 
no  doubt  be  part  of  the  existing  professoriate. 

3676.  The  existing  man  under  another  name — a 
University  professor  instead  of  a  college  professor  ? — 
Yes. 

3677.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  thing  had  been 
started  and  got  to  work,  you  would  get  better  men  to 
come  as  University  professors  than  are  got  now  to  come 
as  college  professors  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3678.  A  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  pay,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes,  and  upon  prestige. 
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3679.  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  pay  would  be  greater  H.  F.  Heath, 
if  it  were  a  University  prof essorship  ? — I  should  hope  Esq.,  B.A., 
that  a  great  University  would  naturally  attract  greater  Ph.D. 

support  (not  only  municipal  support,  but  possibly   

Government  support),  than  any  University  based  upon  22  June  1892, 

the  existence  of  two  colleges  beginning  with  merely  two   "  

colleges,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  apart  from  the 

financial  question  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  such  a 
University  would  amount  to  much. 

3680.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  until  the  thing  is  started 
whether  it  would  be  sought  after  by  the  best  men  or 
not.  The  money  would  be  one  thing  and  the  reputation 
another.  In  advocating  one  scheme  more  than  another, 
one  of  your  considerations  is  that  you  think  you  would 
get  a  better  class  of  professor  ? — Yes. 

3681.  I  do  not  think  I  need  take  you  over  the  ground 
again  unless  you  differ  from  anything  that  has  been 
already  said  as  to  the  process  of  absorption.  I  suppose 
you  agree  that  the  Bedford  College  would  be  willing  to 
be  absorbed,  and  to  give  up  its  laboratories  and  its 
buildings,  and  all  the  things  that  it  now  possesses  into 
a  common  fund  ? — Yes,  supposing  other  institutions 
were  willing  to  act  along  the  same  lines. 

3682.  I  think  it  was  said  you  would  expect  to  get 
something  in  return,  that  is  that  the  cause  you  advocate, 
the  education  of  women,  would  get  something  in  return  ? 
—Yes. 

3683.  Because  you  yourselves  would  cease  to  exist. 
You  would  expect  that  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
women  would  get  something  ? — Yes. 

3684;.  Is  there  any  point  which  I  have  omitted  which 
you  wish  to  enlarge  upon  ? — 1  should  only  like  to  sug- 
gest this  with  regard  to  a  remark  you  made  as  to  the 
action  of  the  college  when  the  Gresham  University  was 
under  consideration.  Your  Lordship  said  that  the 
college  took  one  line  of  action  then,  and  has  now  taken 
a  different  line  of  action.  I  think  Dr.  Bussell  did  not 
emphasize  sufficiently  the  fact  that  the  college's  action 
in  this  respect  last  year  was  a  conditional  action.  The 
college  felt  that  it  was  better  to  be  a  part  of  even  so 
imperfect  a  scheme  as  the  Gresham,  than  to  remain  as  a 
small  corporation  with  the  very  imperfect  touch  which 
we  at  present  possess  with  the  existing  University  of 
London.  The  appeal,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  did 
not  in  any  way  assert  that  the  college  believed  the 
Gresham  scheme  to  be  the  best  possible  one.  In  con- 
sequence when  the  questions  was  once  more  re-opened,  it 
became  possible  for  the  college  to  reconsider  the  matter 
and  to  formulate  the  kind  of  scheme  which  seemed  to  it 
the  best  possible. 

3685.  (Lord  Beay.)  You  have  not  contemplated  that 
the  Gresham  Charter  had  for  its  object,  or  had  for 
one  of  its  objects,  the  express  purpose  of  limiting 
that  financial  competition  ? — I  have  so  far  considered 
it.  that  it  limits  it  within  the  radius  of  the  University. 
I  have  not  understood  that  it  destroys  the  competition, 
for  instance,  between  King's  College  and  University 
College. 

3686.  It  limits  that  competition  ? — Yes,  it  limits  it. 

3687.  At  all  events  the  Gresham  Charter  ojsens  the 
possibility  of  intermediate  arrangements  between  the 
two  colleges  ? — Necessarily,  do  you  mean  ? 

3688.  Touching  distribution  of  labour.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Charter  to  prevent  University  College 
saying  to  King's  College,  "  You  take  chemistry,  we  will 
"  take  physics.  Our  pupils  shall  go  to  you  for  chemical 
■'  instruction,  and  you  shall  send  your  pupils  to  us  for 
"  physical  instruction"? — I  imagine  there  is  nothing 
physically  to  prevent  that,  although  it  seems  to  me  iLot 
to  be  contemplated  in  the  Charter. 

3689.  Of  course  details  of  that  land  are  not  put  in 
the  Charter,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  start 
or  invigorate  this  financial  competition  ? — No,  there  is 
nothing  to  invigorate  it,  but  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
it. 

3690.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Now,  especially  in  the 
lower  branches  of  the  University,  and  especially  in  the 
lower  stages  of  any  Faculty,  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  pupils  ? — Yes. 

3691.  Different  professors  will  have  to  be  appointed, 
two  or  three  ? — Yes. 

3692.  Will  there  be  any  competition  beween  those 
two  or  three  professors  ? — I  think  so. 

3693.. Will  that  competition  be  financial? — Yes,  dis- 
tinctly. 
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H.  F.  Heath,       3694.  Therefore,  in  the  New  University,  financial 
Esq.,  B.A.,     competition  will  exist,  only  in   a   different  form? — 
Ph.D.        Financial  competitions  will  exist  between  individuals, 

whereas  now  it  exists  between  corporations. 
22  June  1892.  1 

  3695.  Unless  in  both  cases  the  University  steps  in 

and  prevents  that  financial  competition  being  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  higher  study  ? — Yes,  I  should  imagine 
so. 

3696.  You  want  the  University  to  step  in  in  the  one 
case  as  between  the  two  colleges,  and  in  the  other  as 
between  the  individuals  ?  -  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that 
I  believed  it  would  be  necessarily  a  good  thing  to 
destroy  the  competition  between  nidi  viduals.  I  objected 
to  the  Gresham  Charter,  because  it  did  not  destroy 
competition  between  the  corporations.  Competition 
between  the  individuals  seems  to  me  to  be  good. 

3697.  I  will  take  your  illustration  of  the  biological 
museum.  Under  the  Gresham  Charter  would  it  not  be 
feasible  that  the  question  of  the  biological  museum 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  University.  You  admit  that,  do  you  not  ?— It  would 
have  been  quite  feasible. 

3698.  That  the  governing  body  of  the  University 
should  have  made  the  appeal  to  the  public,  not  for  the 
two  biological  laboratories  at  the  two  colleges,  but  for  a 
University  with  biological  laboratories  attached  to  one 
college  available  for  the  students  of  both  ? — Theoretically 
it  would  be  possible. 

3699.  Why  not  practically  ? — Because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  governing  body  of  the  University  would  be 
the  professoriate  of  the  two  colleges,  and  with  the 
separate  existence  of  the  two  colleges  the  professor  of 
one  as  an  ego  could  never  forget  that  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  he  was  a  professor  at  one  of  the 
colleges. 

3700.  But  for  the  very  purpose  of  his  own  college  it 
would  have  been  an  advantage  to  have  the  biological 
laboratory  at  one  if  by  an  arrangement  the  other  college 
could  have  had  another  laboratory.  Surely  that  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  both  colleges,  an:l  an 
advantage  to  the  teaching  of  both  colleges  ? — An  appeal 
for  two  lands  of  laboratories  simultaneously  ? 

3701.  The  laboratories  of  both  colleges  require 
extension,  therefore,  I  presuppose  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  come  to  between  the.  colleges  that  the  appeal 
should  be  simultaneous,  or  that  there  should  be  subse- 
quent appeals,  and  you  do  not  see  any  practical 
difficulty  there,  do  you  ? — I  am  afraid  that  there  would 
be  considerable  practical  difficulty,  because  I  cannot 
conceive  how  in  the  starting  of  any  University  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  ahSad  for  the  distribution  of 
those  funds  to  that  college  or  to  another — in  fact 
a  kind  of  arrangement  of  spheres  of  influence,  to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  African  politics.  I  cannot 
understand  that  the  University  would  be  in  a  position 
to  map  out  a  sphere  of  influence  in  one  college,  and  a 
sphere  of  influence  in  another,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
fear  of  clashing.    Theoretically,  it  is  not  impossible. 

3702.  I  cannot  understand  where  the  practical  diffi- 
culty comes  in  ? — If  you  could  be  quite  sure  when 
the  biological  laboratory  was  applied  for  that  within 
some  definite  time  a  physical  laboratory  would  be 
applied  for,  and  that  before  the  biological  laboratory 
was  applied  for,  the  colleges  had  arranged  between 
themselves  that  one  was  to  have  the  biological  and  the 
other  the  physical  laboratory,  under  those  conditions  I 
think  the  element  of  competition  would  be  got  rid  of, 
but  as  that  is  a  condition  which  I  cannot  conceive  as  a 
reality,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  would  always 
be  fought  out  between  the  two  colleges  as  to  which 
should  possess  the  particular  one  in  question.  The 
professor  of  biology  in  one  college  would  naturally  not 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  his  work  given  over  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  other  college. 

3703.  You  suppose,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no 
over-ruling  power  in  either  college  to  prevent  a  com- 
petition which  would  necessarily  be  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  the  education  given  in  both  colleges? — I 
fail  to  see  any  arrangement  in  the  Charter  for  such 
over-ruling  power. 

3704.  You  presuppose  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
two  colleges  would  be  so  short-sighted  in  their  policy 
that  they  would  not  make  arrangements  which  would, 
as  I  say,  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  colleges  ?—  Stated 
,in  that  way  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  assert  that,  but 
if  I  rightly  understood  the  Charter  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  consisted  merely 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two  colleges. 


3705.  The  rights  of  the  two  colleges  for  that  Very 
purpose  of  obtaining  this  co-ordination  of  teaching 
between  the  two  colleges? — It  is  my  feeling  that  that 
composite  governing  body  could  never  forget  that  they 
represented  divers  interests. 

3706.  Therefore,  you  do  not  admit  that  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  a  composite  body  these  two  could  come  to  a 
conciliatory  result  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  purpose  ;  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  the  result. 

3707.  Therefore,  you  believe  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  composed  according  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  would  have  been  a  house  divided  against  itself  ? 
—Yes. 

3708.  And  that  it  would  not  have  attained  the  object 
in  view  ?— I  do. 

3709.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  These  institutional  difficulties,  the 
competitive  difficulties,  can  never  be  altogether  removed, 
can  they  ? — I  believe  it  is  possible  in  the  future. 

3710.  How? — By  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
college  as  a  separate  institution. 

3711.  Then  your  only  solution  is  absolute  unification  ? 
— As  a  final  end  to  be  aimed  for. 

3712.  But  supposing  that  not  to  be  practicable,  I 
suppose  you  would  agree  that  such  difficulties  as  that 
would  be  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  giving  the 
various  competing  institutions,  as  I  must  call  them,  an 
adequate  position  and  power  of  making  themselves 
heard  in  a  central  body  ? — Exactly,  supposing  the  basis 
a  very  wide  one. 

3713.  On  those  grounds,  I  suppose,  you  as  representing 
Bedford  College  would  desire  to  have  some  institutional 
representation  if  other  people  have  institutional  repre- 
sentation ? — Certainly,  if  other  people  have  it; 

3714.  But  you  would  be  content  to  accept  what  was 
said  by  Dr.  Russell,  that  you  would  not  require  any- 
thing like  an  equality  of  position  with  the  two  great 
colleges,  University  College  and  King's  College? — 
Under  the  supposition  of  institutional  representation 
you  mean  ? 

3715.  Yes  ?— Certainly  not. 

3716.  I  will  take  the  numbers  in  a  purely  arbitrary 
way  just  to  explain  what  I  want  to  say.  Suppose  you 
had  six  colleges,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F,  all  having  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Then  let  me  suppose,  whether  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  University  Chairs  in  the 
separate  colleges,  or  with  reference  also  to  their  re- 
sources and  means,  this  kind  of  proportion  in  voting 
power  were  arrived  at  A — nJ,  B — 12,  C—  c,  D — ,■„  E — 4, 
F — 4,  making  a  total  of  44.  These  are  purely  arbitrary, 
you  understand  ? — Yes. 

3717.  Tbat  would  give  to  A  &  B  respectively  l^hs, 
C  &  D  Tj^ths,  E  &  F ths  of  the  voting  power ;  and 
supposing  that  body  so  compounded,  to  send,  say,  for 
example,  four  institutional  members  to  a  governing  body, 
does  that  seem  to  you  a  manner  in  Avhich  the  smaller 
bodies,  without  expecting  anything  in  the  way  of  direct 
representation,  might  make  themselves  so  far  heard  as 
to  have  their  just  claims  fairly  considered.  Would  that 
be  an  advantage  ? — It  would  be  better  than  nothing. 

3718.  Would  you  like  something  more  ? — Distinctly. 

3719.  But  it  would  at  least  do  something  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  college  that  position  ? — Yes. 

3720.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  extent  is  to 
which  you  desire  to  see  what  you  describe  as  the  freedom 
of  teaching  carried.  Do  you  desire,  as  I  have  heard 
stated  by  a  very  eminent  man  of  science,  that  each 
teacher  should  graduate  his  own  students? — Not, 
perhaps,  quite  in  that  bald  way,  but  I  should  like  the 
teacher  to  have  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  voice  as 
to  whether  a  student  should  graduate  or  not. 

3721.  Do  you  mean  in  the  settlement  of  the  curriculum 
on  which  the  training  proceeds  ?— In  the  settlement  of 
a  general  curriculum  no,  of  the  main  outline,  no.  I 
understood  you  to  speak  of  the  examination. 

3722.  I  am  not  speaking  of  examination  only.  What 
is  it  that  you  say  at  present  limits  the  freedom  of 
teaching  ? — Examination. 

3723.  Then  it  is  on  that  point  that  you  wish  to  give 
the  teacher  some  relief  by  giving  the  teacher  some 
influence  ? — Yes. 

3724.  I  gather  that  you  say  the  bondage  of  the 
examination  is  felt  in  limiting  the  curriculum  and 
method  of  teaching  of  the  teacher.  Is  not  that  so? — I 
do  not  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  things  are 
necessarily  the  same. 
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3725.  How  can  you  dissever  the  one  from  the  other. 
You  assume  that  the  students  in  a  class  are  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  degree.  That  desire  of  theirs 
can  only  be  gratified  on  some  definite  lines,  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  that  line,  whatever  it  is,  will  limit 
the  freedom  of  teaching.  Does  not  that  influence  the 
curriculum,  and  is  it  not  the  freedom  of  the  curriculum 
that  the  teacher  wants  ?— I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  did 
mean  that. 

3726.  But  does  it  not  necessarily  import  it  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  it  does  necessarily  import  that. 

3727.  Then  you  think  that  the  curriculum  might  be 
absolutely  fixed  by  an  external  authority,  and  yet  that 
the  teacher  might  have  the  desired  freedom?— The 
curriculum  absolutely  fixed  by  external  authority — no. 

3728.  Then  the  teacher  must  necessarily  influence 
the  fixing  of  the  curriculum  ?— Not  necessarily  by  the 
individual  teacher  alone,  but  by  the  teachers  as  a  body. 

3729.  Then,  am  I  right  in  saying,  that  what  you  mean 
is  freedom  of  the  teachers  as  a  body  and  not  freedom  of 
the  individual  teacher  ? — -I  believe  that  the  freedom  of 
the  teachers  as  a  body  will  lead  to  the  individual  freedom 
of  the  teacher. 

3730.  Then  you  think  the  teachers,  as  a  body;  should 
have  a  large  and  influential  control  over  the  course,  and 
the  results  of  teaching  ;  and  you  think  that,  if  they  have 
that,  sufficient  freedom  will  be  given  to  every  individual 
teacher  ? — I  believe  so,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning. 

3731.  May  I  take  it  that  you  think  their  freedom 
would  still  remain  limited  ? — Exactly. 

3732.  The  course  woidd  be  fixed  by  a  concurrent 
opinion  in  which  all  the  teachers  will  have  their  say 
and  their  influence  ? — Exactly. 

3733.  And  with  that  you  would  be  content  ? — As  a 
beginning. 

3734.  So  far  as  regards  this  question  of  freedom  of 
teaching  I  mean  merely  ? — I  mean  at  the  beginning  of 
the  University,  I  should  be  content  with  that. 

3735.  But  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  teaching, 
that  is  what  I  am  upon  only  now  ? — Exactly.  I  should 
be  content  at  the  beginning. 

3736.  On  the  question  of  freedom  of  teaching,  you 
would  be  content  that  all  the  teachers  who  are  connected 
with  the  University  should  have  a  share  in  determining 
the  course  and  the  results  of  teaching  ? — Exactly. 

3737.  And  that,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  not,  in  your 
judgment,  adequately  provided  for  by  the  Charter  in 
question  ? — Not  at  all. 

3738  Now  one  more  question  about  these  Kegius 
Professors,  which  is  a  matter  that  somewhat  puzzles  me. 
I  do  not  understand  what  function  is  intended  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Regius  Professor  ?— That,  I  believe,  was 
left  intentionally  vague  by  our  Committee.  What  my 
own  personal  fesling  may  be,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  of  value  to  hear. 

3739.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
the  function  of  the  Begius  Professor  would  be  well 
limited  to  the  land  of  work  which,  for  instance,  the  chief 
University  professors  in  a<  German  University  do. 

3740.  That  is  something  that  is  unknown  to  me. 
What  isi  the  function  of  the  chief  professor  in  a  German 
University  ? — A  professor  of  a  subject  in  a  German  Uni- 
versity, as  a  rule,  has  to  hold  the  higher  tuitional  work 
in  his  particular  subject.  That  does  not  prevent  him 
from  also  taking,  when  he  considers  it  well,  and  when  he 
feels  drawn  to  it,  more  elementary  work  :  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  his  lectures  cover  the  main  principle  of  his  subject. 
— Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience,  as  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  German  system,  the  classes 
wHch  are  held  under  the  name  of  the  Seminar  on  the 
other  hand  deal  with  the  details  of  those  subjects 
whether  scientific  or  literary,  and  the  higher  teaching 
is  done  by  the  chief  professor. 

3741.  I  may  as  well  mention  to  yoix  what  has  been 
stated  before  us  by  a  very  competent  authority,  that  at 
Cambridge  Professor  Michael  Foster,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Cambridge 
scientific  school,  takes  only  elementary  work?— I  could 
believe  it. 

3742.  That  is  not  consistent  with  your  answer  as  to 
the  Regius  Professors  taking  only  the  higher  work,  is 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  only  the  higher  work.  His 
ftmdtion  is  to  encourage  the  higher  work,  and  he  would, 
as  a  rule,  take  the'higbei'  work,  but  sometimes  he  might 
feel  it,  advisable  for  him  not  to  take  the  higher-work. 


3743.  Do  you  think  the  Regius  Professor  is  to  have    H.  F.  Heath, 
the  power  of  taking  what  work  he  likes  and  prescribing     Esq.,  B.A., 
what  other  people  shall  take  ? — That  is  a  point  on  which  Ph.D. 

I  cannot  come  to  any  final  conclusion  ;  but  I  do  think 
he  ought  to  have  the  freedom  of  taking  any  kind  of    22  June  1892- 
work  he  likes.    Whether  he  is  to  have  the  power  of  - 
saying  to  others  what  they  shall  take  I  am  not  sure. 

3744.  On  page  6  of  the  pamphlet  there  is  this  :  '•  The 
"  duties  of  a  Regius  Professor  would  be  to  give  teach - 
"  ing  in  honours  and  post-graduate  subjects"? — 
"  Teaching  "  is  a  broad  word  which  does  not  necessarily 
include  lecturing. 

3745.  Would  you  exclude  other  people  from  giving 
teaching  in  honours  ? — No. 

3746.  Nor  would  you  compel  him  to  give  teaching  in 
honours  ? — I  would  not  compel  him  to  give  lectures  in 
honours.  I  think  he  should  be  compelled  to  give  teach, 
ing  in  honours. 

3747.  Is  he  to  be  a  kind  of  roving  professor  doing 
what  he  likes  ?■ — A  roving  professor  ? 

3748.  Yes.  I  reallv  can  hardly  describe  it  otherwise. 
He  seems  to  be  a  man  who  is  to  do  what  he  likes  and 
when  he  likes  ? — As  I  conceive  him  he  would  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  University  with  the  object  of  encou- 
raging the  teaching  of  the  higher  subjects  within  his 
particular  Faculty. 

3749.  Limiting  it  to  that  description,  do  you  not  know 
that  at  present  there  are  at  University  College  and 
King's  College,  and  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  lecturers  of  a  very  high  kind  taking  what 
may  be  described  as  post-graduate  subjects  already.  If 
such  Chairs  as  those  were  taken  up  and  incorporated  in 
the  University,  woiild  not  that  really  answer  the  end 
desired  to  be  answered  by  this  proposal  of  a  Regius 
Professor  ? — It  might  in  certain  subjects. 

3750.  Then  all  you  desire  is  the  power  from  time  to 
time,  where  needed,  to  create  such  Chairs  either  in  con- 
nexion with  any  of  the  colleges  incorporated  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  not  in  connexion  with  them  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

3751.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  should  like  first  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  contrast  drawn  between  financial  competi- 
tion and  intellectual  competition  of  institutions  ;  how  it 
is  possible  for  one  to  be  separated  from  the  other  ?— It 
seems  to  me  to  hang  together  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
subject  that  I  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  success  of  an 
institution  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  success 
that  its  students  gain  in  examinations  or  it  may  be 
measured  by  some  higher  ground  than  that,  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  those  students  attain. 

3752.  Then,  I  understand  that  the  financial  competi- 
tion is  indissolubly  connected  with  a  certain  kind  of 
intellectual  competition,  but  not  in  your  judgment  the 
highest  ? — Not  necessarily  the  highest. 

3753.  Does  experience  justify  the  idea  that  in  colleges 
of  high  repute  there  will  be  such  a  marked  pursuit  of 
what  I  may  call  cramming,  that  the  highest  and  most 
intellectual  part  of  the  work  will  suffer  ? — I  fear  so, 
unless  arrangements  were  made  to  prevent  it. 

3754.  Does  experience  justify  that  opinion  ? — I  think 
so. 

3755.  What  experience,  for  example  ?— The  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  at  King's  College 
aud  University  College  leads  to  that  impression. 

3756.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  teaching  ? — I  was 
a  student  for  four  years  at  University  College,  and  I  am 
a  lecturer  at  King's  College. 

3757.  Then  you  form  your  judgment  upon  this  experi- 
ence ? — Yes. 

3758.  You  think  that  those  two  colleges  practically 
are  so  much  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  gaining  a 
visible  success,  that  they  cannot  give  properly  the 
highest  teaching  ? — I  do. 

3759.  You  are  aware  that  King's  College  does  not 
send  a  large  number  of  students  to  the  University  of 
London  ? — I  am. 

3760.  You  distinguish  between  teaching  for  the  sake 
of  teaching,  and  teaching  for  the  sake  of  external 
success.  Now,  if  King's  College  sends  comparatively 
few  students  to  the  University  of  London,  what  is  the 
kind  of  success  you  think  it  especially  seeks? — I  think 
King's  College  follows  the  Church. 

3761.  "  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  theological  stu- 
dents form  a  very   small    proportion    of  the  wholo 
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H.  F.  Heath,   college  ? — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  medical  school.  If 
Esq.,  B.A.,    medical  students  are  included  in  the  number,  I  believe 
Ph.D.        that  is  so. 

°2  June  1892  3762.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  notion  is  this, 
une  •  I  am  interested  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  which 
I  knew  nothing  before — that  the  courses  are  regulated 
by  the  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  Church  of  England  ? — 
I  think  the  majority  of  students  of  King's  College  study 
in  that  direction. 

3763.  I  was  there  for  many  years,  and  I  should  have 
said  the  number  was  very  small  comparatively  ? — I 
mean  in  comparison  between  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
the  Theological  Faculty. 

3764.  But  there  is  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  ? — Of  course  I  can  only  speak  as  a 
layman  with  regard  to  that.  I  have  no  direct  knowledge 
of  those  Faculties. 

3765.  You  would  speak  also  as  a  layman  about  theo- 
logy, I  suppose,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3766.  I  cannot  see  that  the  two  things  can  be  per- 
manently separated.  If  you  want  to  gain  Uni- 
versity distinctions  you  must  teach  in  the  very  best 
possible  way,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  a  large  amount  of  teaching  in  these  two  col- 
leges has  no  distinct  reference  to  anything  but  the  study 
of  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  I  have  perhaps  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  it  than  even  your  own,  because  I 
had  to  do  with  all  the  various  Faculties  in  one  college, 
and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  other.  But,  I  think  you 
said  that  the  Gresham  Charter  was  not  constituted  on 
sufficiently  broad  lines  to  be  of  any  great  use.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  that  phrase  ?  "Where  was  the  want  of 
breadth  most  visible  ?— In  the  small  number  of  colleges 
which  were  proposed  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
University. 

3767.  If,  therefore,  this  Commission  were  to  recom- 
mend a  large  number  of  colleges  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Gresham  Charter,  that  objection  would  vanish  ? — Not 
necessarily. 

3768.  Then  there  must  be  some  other  ground  ? — The 
colleges  recommended  must  of  course  be  of  sufficiently 
high  rank.  If  the  Commission  were  to  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  a  number  of  colleges  of  sufficiently  high 
rank,  the  objection  would  in  so  far  disappear. 

3769.  Do  you  think  that  is  impossible?—!  do  not 
think  it  is  impossible. 

3770.  Then,  in  that  case,  an  amendment  of  the  Charter 
rather  than  the  sweeping  it  away  altogether,  would  so  far 
meet  your  wishes  ? — It  would  be  a  distinct  improvement. 
It  would  in  so  far  meet  my  wishes. 

3771.  You  seemed  to  imply  that  you  had  very  little 
confidence  in  the  provision  for  further  development  in 
the  Gresham  scheme  ? — Yes. 

3772.  Have  you  noticed  the  composition  of  the  Coimcil 
of  which  you  seem  to  have  such  great  distrust  ?  In 
regard  I  mean  the  impossibility  of  any  one  institution 
commanding  any  dominant  power  there  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  bear  it  in  mind  at  present. 

3773.  I  fancied  that  you  did  not  from  your  statement  ? 
— I  know  my  general  impression  was,  that  the  greatest 
weight  would  be  given  to  medical  schools,  speaking 
merely  as  to  general  representation. 

3774.  I  think  yo'u  have  hardly  studied  very  carefully 
the  composition  of  that  Council  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  anything  that  would  exactly  contradict  my 
views. 

3775.  Your  view,  as  I  understood  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance did  not  bring  in  the  medical  schools,  but  the  two 
great  colleges,  and  your  fear  was  that  they  would 
exercise  a  dominant  influence.  Now,  I  think  your  fear 
is  that  the  medical  schools  will  exercise  influence.  Is 
not  the  ground  a  little  changed? — I  am  speaking  of 
course  of  the  relation  of  those  two  colleges  to  each  other, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  medical  schools  would  not 
interfere  in  a  question  in  which  the  two  colleges  alone 
were  interested. 

3776.  You  mean  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Arts  ? — 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  Arts. 

3777.  I  think  your  view  was,  that  if  these  colleges 
gained  strong  influence  in  the  Council,  tbey  would  be 
very  jealous  of  admitting  any  other  institutions  ? — I 
think  it  very  likely. 

3778.  And  you  thought  that  the  Privy  Council  would 
not  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  which  would  be  of  any  value  ? 
— -I  could  scarcely  hope  so. 


3779.  The  Privy  Council,  as  I  understand,  was  named 
as  a  body  which  was  to  do  justice  to  all.  Do  you  think 
they  would  not  set  aside  a  decision  which  had  been 
made  by  the  experts  upon  the  matter  ? — I  fear  they 
would  not. 

3780.  The  very  object  with  Avhich  they  were  put  in, 
was  to  deliver  people  from  the  tyranny  of  experts,  which 
is  a  considerable  tyranny  ? — It  seems  to  me,  and  I  feel 
now  that  the  reversal  of  such  a  decision  would  lower 
the  prestige  of  the  University  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

3781.  In  that  case  the  University,  of  course,  would  be 
very  careful  not  to  incur  the  risk.  Do  you  think  it 
probable  that  if  the  college  applying  for  inclusion, 
either  one  existing,  or  one  to  be  founded,  was  really  of 
first  class  rank,  any  coixncil  would  venture  to  exclude 
it  ? — I  think  if  that  college  were  not  financially  strong, 
it  might  be  excluded. 

3782.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  financial 
question  was  not  the  important  point.  The  Council 
would  have  to  see  that  it  had  proper  appliances  for 
teaching,  and  that  of  course  touches  a  little  upon  finance, 
but,  except  in  that  way,  I  do  not  see  how  finance  would 
come  in  at  all.  Now  I  will  pass  on  to  ask  you  how  you 
would  propose  to  get  rid  of  competition  between  "the 
various  Colleges  ? — By  having  a  common  chest. 

3783.  Does  that  involve  the  complete  absorption  of 
which  you  speak  ? — That  involves  complete  absorption 
as  far  as  it  is  carried  out. 

3784.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  complete  absord- 
tion  should  be  carried  out  ?  By  what  process  ? — By 
what  legal  process  do  you  mean  ? 

3785.  By  what  process,  legal  or  other,  do  you  propose 
that  complete  absorption  be  carried  out  ? — I  imagine  it 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  help  of  some  commission 
to  be  established. 

3786.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Probably. 

3787.  In  other  words  the  Act  of  Parliament  would 
practically  destroy  the  identification  of  these  colleges 
in  the  interests  of  higher  education  ? — If  these  colleges 
signified  their  wish  in  that  direction. 

3788.  No !  pardon  me.  I  asked  you  how  is  this 
unification  to  be  carried  out.  You  tell  me  by  a  com- 
mission acting  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Is  that  to 
override  the  consent  of  the  colleges,  or  are  you  to 
require  the  consent  of  the  colleges? — To  require  the 
consent  of  the  colleges. 

3789.  Then  suppose  that  consent  is  withheld.  Sup- 
posing that  they  decline  to  perform  the  happy  dis- 
patch upon  themselves,  what  then? — Then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  two  courses  open  are  those  sug- 
gested on  the  third  page  of  the  pamphlet,  ''If.no 
' '  college  were  willing  to  be  united  to  the  University  in 
"  one  or  other  of  the  ways  described  below,  "the 
' '  Government  might  either  accept  this  fact  as  a  final 
"  proof  that  a  teaching  University  for  London  is 
"  impracticable,  or  might  proceed  to  develop  the  latent 
"  teaching  powers  of  the  existing  University  of  London 
"  authorising  it  to  absorb  other  bodies,  in  the  belief 
"  that  such  absorption  would  soon  follow." 

3790.  Do  you  mean  other  bodies  than  the  colleges  or 
other  bodies  than  itself  ? — Than  itself. 

3791.  Then  if  these  colleges  say  No,  the  absorption 
is  to  take  place  against  their  will  ? — If  they  are  wrong 
in  the  belief  that  such  absorption  would  soon  follow. 

3792.  If  they  are  willing  to  be  absorbed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  powers ;  they  can  be  absorbed. 
But  my  point  is  this  :  suppose  them  unwilling  to 
be  absorbed  do  you  then  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
teaching  University  for  London  altogether  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  I  expressed  myself  badly.  The  idea  in  my  mind 
was  that  the  existing  University  of  London  shordd  be 
given  power  which  should  come  into  action  so  soon  as 
the  colleges  were  willing,  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
soon  be  willing,  and  they  would  soon  be  willing  if  these 
powers  were  present. 

3793.  Then  you  believe  that  in  process  of  time  they 
would  be  placed  in  so  difficult  a  position  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  be  absorbed  ? — I  believe  they  would  see 
their  true  interest. 

3794.  Then  there  is  one  other  point.  Have  you 
noticed  in  the  Gresham  Charter  that  the  University  has 
power  to  appoint  independent  lecturers  or  professors 
not  connected  with  any  college  ? — I  have  noticed  that. 

3795.  If  they  appointed  lecturers,  they  would  also 
have  power  to  appeal  for  that  without  which  they  could  . 
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not  lecture  in  science,  viz.,  museums  and  laboratories  ? 

 I  did  not  understand  the"  Charter  to  propose  that 

under  these  lecturers  they  would  have  professors  of  the 
highest  rank,  of  the  rank  of  Begins  Professors. 

3796.  Why  not  ?  They  certainly  have  the  power  of 
appointing  any  lecturers  they  please,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  appealing  for  this  biological 
laboratory.  You  will  find  the  power  of  the  University  to 
appoint  lecturers  not  in  connexion  with  any  college  in 
Section  3  of  the  Gresham  Charter.  Would  not  that  give 
you  the  power  you  desire  of  apjDointing  professors  of 
the  highest  order  ?  —  I  understand  the  paragraph  is, 
"  each  assembly  of  each  Faculty  may  elect "  

3797.  No,  the  paragraph  in  question  is  the  last  para- 
graph of  Section  3 :  "  The  University  may  appoint 
"  lecturers  independently  of  a  college  to  give  instruc- 
"  tion  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  included 
"  in  a  Faculty."  Does  that  not  give  very  large  powers 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? — Yes  ;  if  that 
word  "lecturer"  were  intended  to  cover  what,  I  con- 
fess, it  did  not  cover  to  my  mind.  I  thought  the  word 
"professor  "  was  used  in  this  Charter. 

3798.  Then  if  the  word  was  translated  in  the  larger 
sense  the  power  you  desire  would  be  given  by  the 
Gresham  Charter  ? — Yes,  I  imagine  so. 

3799.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Eegius  Professor.  Do 
you  attach  great  inqjortance  to  his  being  Eegius,  that  is 
to  say,  to  his  being  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — I  do. 

3800.  Why  ? — Because  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  question  of  vested  interests  could  be  over- 
come. 

3801.  Might  not  the  University  appoint  a  professor, 
and  would  not  he  have  equal  prestige.  I  confess  I 
should  rather  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the 
University  than  in  that  of  the  Government  of  the  clay  ? 
—I  should  fear  the  result  would  be  that  the  University 
would  appoint  a  man  who  had   won  honour  through 

'  service. 


3802.  And  you  think  the  Crown  would  be  quite  free 
from  that  temptation  ? — Not  quite  free,  but  more  free. 

3803.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  at  Cam- 
bridge we  have  a  professor  who  is  called  Begins  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  but  who  is  appointed  nevertheless  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  Do  you  suppose  that 
on  that  account  he  loses  prestige  ?  —I  am  not  sure  that 
he  does. 

3804.  There  is  one  other  point  about  the  Eegius 
Professor.  I  am  not  sure  about  your  answer  to  Mr. 
Anstie.  What  power  would  he  have  over  the  Faculty  ? 
Woidd  he  necessarily  be  the  head  of  the  Faculty  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  should  be  the  head — 
I  mean — that  I  would  give  him  any  power  or  jurisdiction. 

,3805.  He  would  preside  over  the  Faculty  ? — He  would 
preside  over  the  Faculty,  I  imagine. 

3806.  Would  you  give  him  any  power  over  what  I 
may  call  the  apportionment  of  study,  to  determine  after 
conferring  with  his  colleagues  of  course  how  a  study 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  various  professors  ? — I 
should  think  very  likely. 

3807.  You  would  give  it  to  him  as  president  of  the 
Faculty,  not  to  his  sole  autocratic  authority  ? — No. 

3808.  Otherwise  the  important  point  in  your  mind  is 
that  he  should  take  the  highest  teaching  in  that  matter 
in  each  subject  ? — Yes. 

'  3809.  What  would  this  taking  the  highest  teaching 
mean  ? — I  should  prefer  to  say  encourage  the  highest 
teaching,  the  highest  work. 

3810.  How  would  he  encourage  it  except  by  taking  it  ? 
— I  was  afraid  that  by  "  taking  the  highest  teaching," 
lecturing  would  be  implied.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  lecture. 

3811.  How  is  he  going  to  encourage  except  by  taking 
it?— By  working  with  his  students  in  original  work- 
original  research.    That  is  what  I  understood. 

3812.  That  wordd  be  taking  the  highest  teaching, 
would  it  not  P — Yes  ;  I  was  only  wishing  to  guard  myself 
against  a  misinterpretation  of  the  phrase. 

3813.  (Lord  Beay.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  object  with  which  students  go  to  University  College 
is  as  a  rule  entirely  different  from  the  objec  twith  which 
they  go  to  King's  College.  We  need  not  go  into  the 
details  of  this  difference  ? — As  a  rule  I  should  say,  yes. 

3814.  Then  if  the  objects  are  different,  there  cannot 
be  much  financial  competition? — I  am  not  sure  that  it 


would  be  so  where  the  colleges  together  granted  the 
degrees.  King's  College  at  present  does  not  work  so 
much  for  the  degree.  University  College  does  to  a 
large  extent. 

3815.  Past  experience  has  not  revealed  the  symptoms 
of  this  financial  conqjetition,  but  you  are  afraid  of  it 
in  future  ? — So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  it  does 
not,  but  I  am  much  more  acquainted  with  the  Arts 
Faculty  than  the  Science  Faculty  and  other  Faculties. 

3816.  Then  are  you  aware  that  so  far  from  each  college 
having  made  an  appeal  for  funds  in  competition  with 
the  other,  the  last  appeal  was  a  joint  appeal  from  both 
colleges  ?  — I  am  aware. 

3817.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Iam  not  sirre  whether  I  under- 
stand your  answer  to  his  Lordship's  question.  What 
are  the  views  with  which  the  students  go  to  these  two 
colleges? — The  answer  was  more  put  into  my  mouth 
than  given  by  me,  but  speaking  of  the  colleges,  so  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  have  been  an  art 
student  in  one,  and  am  a  lecturer  in  the  other,  I  should 
say  the  larger  proportion  of  students  at  University 
College  were  reading  for  degrees  at  London,  whereas 
that  is  not  so  with  King's  College  students.  That  is 
all  I  meant. 

3818.  Is  your  answer  limited  entirely  to  the  Arts 
Faculty  ? — I  could  not  speak  with  any  authority  upon 
the  other  Faculties. 

3819.  Would  you  wish  to  limit  your  answer  to  the 
Arts  Faculty,  because  if  you  do  I  will  not  ask  you  about 
the  others  ? — I  could  not  speak  except  in  the  most 
general  way  with  regard  to  other  Faculties,  I  believe  it 
is  so  with  regard  to  science,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

3820.  You  wish  now  to  extend  your  answer  to  science, 
is  that  it  ? — If  it  is  understood  now  that  I  speak  without 
any  authority,  and  merely  as  an  individual. 

3821.  That  is  your  impression? — Yes. 

3822.  You  do  not  refer  to  the  other  Faculties  ? — No. 

3823.  The  distinction  is  that  in  one  college  they  more 
frequently  read  for  degrees  and  the  other  not  ? — ■ 
Exactly. 

3824.  (Lord  Reay.)  May  I  ask  whether  at  your  new 
professoral  University  you  expect  a  majority  of  students 
to  study  on  very  different  lines  from  those  which  now 
prevail  at  University  College,  viz.,  that  they  will  not  read 
with  the  view  of  taking  a  degree  ?  —No,  I  expect  them 
to  read  for  degrees. 

3825.  Therefore  you  expect  them  to  read  very  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  students  at  University  College 
are  reading  at  present  ? — Except  so  far  as  the  curricula 
are  different — with  the  same  object. 

3826.  (Professor  Rendall.)  There  is  one  question  whi ch 
I  should  like  to  ask  you,  I  understood  you  to  make  an 
admission  that  the  Gresham  University  scheme  gave  the 
University  power  to  appoint  professors  as  distinct  from 
lecturers  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  I  said  if  the  term 
"  lecturer  "  covered  " professor,"  but  I  understood  that 
"lecturer  "  did  not  cover  "  professor." 

3827.  Are  you  aware  that  the  scheme  was  limited  to 
the  appointment  of  lecturers  not  professors  ? — I  thought 
so. 

3828.  College  tutors  bear  very  largely  the  title  of 
' '  professor  "  ?— They  do. 

3829.  And  the  title  of  "  lecturer,"  I  think  uniformly 
ranks  inferior  to  that  of  "  professor  "  ? — Yes. 

3830.  You  also  observe  that  the  lecturer  has  no 
statutory  or  constitutional  right  to  a  seat  on  the 
assemblies  of  Faculties  ? — Yes. 

3831.  Would  not  that  tend  to  loss  of  status  ?— It 
would. 

3832.  And  would  tend  to  deter  the  best  men  in  arts 
and  science  from  coming  forward  as  candidates  for  the 
position  of  University  lecturer  ?  — It  would. 

3833.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Perhaps  I  may  draw  attention  to 
the  51st  clause  of  the  Senate's  scheme,  which  was  drawn 
and  published  previous  to  the  Gresham  scheme,  and 
which  specifically  gives  ' '  power  to  hold  real  property 
' '  and  to  accept  grants,  gifts,  devises  and  legacies  for  the 
' '  purposes  of  the  University  including  the  establishment 
"  of  professorships  and  lectureships  "  ? — I  know. 

3834.  Both  words  are  used  there,  and  you  have  drawn 
an  inference  from  one  being  omitted  ?—  I  know  some 
people  objected  to  it  on  the  very  ground  of  it  giving  the 
University  power. 


F.  Heath, 
Esq.,  B.A., 
Ph.D. 

22  June  18!I2. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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Mrs.  Bryant,  Mrs.  BllYANT,  J 

  3835.  (Chairman.)  What  position  do  you  hold  in  Bed- 

22  June  1892.   ^orc^  College  ? — I  am  an  old  student  at  Bedford  College, 

  and  I  have  occasionally  lectured  there.    I  am  a  member 

of  the  college,  of  the  general  body  of  the  college.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Council,  nor  of  the  staff. 

3836.  Therefore  you  appear  rather  in  your  individual 
capacity,  not  as  representative  of  any  body  ? — Yes,  I 
appear  as  representative.  I  was  asked  by  the  Council 
to  represent  Bedford  College  here  to-day,  on  account  of 
my  connexion  with  the  college  as  being  one  of  its 
students  ;  and  also,  of  course,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  education  of  girls  in  London,  and  I  know 
how  the  question  of  the  education  of  girls  bears  on  the 
value  of  the  College  for  Women  as  an  institution. 

3837.  Of  course  you  have  read  the  paper  which  was 
handed  in  to  us  to-day  ? — Yes. 

3838.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — Yes,  in  the  main.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  institution  of  a  profes- 
sorial University  completely  absorbing  the  colleges  is 
the  only  alternative.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  only 
alternative,  though  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
one. 

3839.  What  other  alternative  is  there  which  you  think 
would  be  preferable  ? — An  alternative  in  which  the 
colleges  remain  as  individual  institutions,  as  corpora- 
tions, with  a  certain  amount  of  local  independence. 

3840.  Have  you  read  the  draft  scheme  of  the  Gresham 
University  ? — Yes. 

3841.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  made  into  a  work- 
able scheme  ? — The  objections  that  were  made  to  the 
Gresham  University  are  summed  up  in  a  paper  which  I 
have  here.  I  made  a  note  that  this  was  not  mentioned 
by  the  previous  witnesses.  The  paper  refers  to  the 
previous  Charter  :  it  was  the  Albert  Charter  at  that  time. 
The  grounds  of  objection  of  the  petitioners  are  summed 
up  in  this  way  : — "  (1.)  To  include  the  Bedford  College 
"  as  a  constituent  college  with  due  representation  on 
"  the  Council.  (2.)  To  embody  the  recommendations  of 
"  the  Royal  Commission  so  as  to  make  the  Charter 
"  adequate  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
"  metropolis.  (3.)  To  ensure  that  the  teaching  in  the 
"  colleges  be  unsectarian. "  Those  were  the  three 
grounds  of  opposition  from  the  Bedford  College  point 
of  view. 

3842.  You  would  object  to  any  college  being  affiliated 
to  the  University  that  had  sectarian  views  ? — That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Council.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  my 
individual  opinion. 

3843.  The  one  about  not  being  wide  enough  is  rather 
general.  Do  you,  think  there  are  any  alterations  that 
would  meet  that,  or  is  that  a  fundamental  objection  to 
the  whole  thing  ? — I  should  think,  as  far  as  that  state- 
ment goes,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  to 
have  modified  the  scheme  so  as  to  get  over  that  diffi- 
culty. 

3844.  Then  there  is  nothing  which  could  not  be  modi- 
fied except  having  a  sectarian  college  ? — As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  opinion  with  reference  to  Bedford  College 
is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  other  type  of  Univer- 
sity, of  which  you  have  already  heard. 

3845.  You  agree  in  the  main  with  the  paper  which 
was  handed  in  to  us  as  embodying  the  opinion  of  the 
staff  and  the  Council  ?— Yes  ;  that  is,  I  think  the 
interests  of  women's  education  would  be  better  served 
in  that  way  than  in  the  other  way. 

3846.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  which  way?— By  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorial  University  which  would 
maintain  the  lower  teaching  in  the  colleges  much  as  it 
is,  the  higher  teaching  to  be  done  by  the  special  Uni- 
versity professors. 

3847.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the 
evidence  which  we  have  already  received  from  the  two 
previous  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  to-day  ? 
Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  be  exa- 
mined on  which  they  were  not  examined,  or  is  there 
any  opinion  different  from  that  expressed  by  them  which 
you  would  like  to  record  ? — I  think  I  am  more  specially 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  main- 
taining and  encouraging  a  college  which  is  especially 
for  women,  and  the  value  of  preserving  in  some  degree 
unmixed  education  for  women. 

3848.  You  would  keep  a  college  expressly  for  women  ? 
—Yes. 


.Sc.,  examined. 

3849.  As  far  as  that  goes  you  do  not  approve  of  the 
scheme  of  absorption  ? — The  scheme  of  absorption,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  still  certainly  mean  that  the 
college  continues  to  exist  so  far  as  its  special  function 
of  providing  women's  classes  is  concerned. 

3850.  And  you  would  keep  your  own  buildings,  and 
your  own  laboratories,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3851.  You  would  not  like  those  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  new  University  ?— I  have  not  made  myself 
clear.  My  idea  is,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  speak- 
ing for  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  the  buildings  and 
property  generally  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
University,  but  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  should  be 
that  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  Bedford 
College  for  women's  education  should  be  continued  by 
the  University  on  those  lines. 

3852.  So,  as  Bedford  College  would  cease  to  exist, 
you  would  wish  the  University  to  take  up  the  education 
of  women  on  the  same  lines  ? — Yes. 

3853.  That  is  keeping  women  separate  from  men 
and  giving  them  separate  classes  and  separate  training  p 
— Yes,  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  such  separate 
classes. 

3854.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  the  University 
to  do  that,  would  it  not  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  University  than  if  you  kept  the  college 
going  ? — I  should  have  imagined  that  even  with  com- 
plete absorption — I  do  not  express  an  opinion  so  very 
favourable  of  that — but  even  on  that  scheme  the  college 
would  still  preserve  its  existence  so  far  as  would  be 
implied  in  the  continued  existence  of  our  Council, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  look  after  all  matters  of 
college  discipline,  and  to  carry  on  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, in  a  certain  wide  sense  of  the  word  "  domestic  " 
of  the  institution  much  as  they  are  carried  on  now.  I 
think  the  Council  would  still  be  required  in  order  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  work,  while  all  the  teaclung 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  University. 

3855.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  some 
subordinate  institution  for  those  parts  of  the  education 
that  are  entirely  confined  to  women  ?—  Yes.  I  should 
like  just  to  draw  attention  to  another  point  that  has  not 
been  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  the  college  has  been 
recognised  in  a  very  practical  way  already  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Grants  to  University  colleges  this 
year.  The  Bedford  and  Queen's  Colleges  claimed  to  be 
included  in  the  grant,  and  both  of  them  were  recom- 
mended for  a  grant.  Bedford  College  was  recom- 
mended to  have  1,000L  and  Queen's  College  500L  This 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Grants. 

3856.  I  suppose  you  feel  the  want  of  a  grant  very 
much,  do  you  not  ?  Do  you  find  it  a  difficulty  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  college  with  the  present  funds, 
or  do  you  find  a  very  strong  necessity  for  the  grant  in 
addition  ? — It  affects  the  question  of  fees  in  a  somewhat 
serious  way,  and  the  question  of  financial  competition, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  may  be  put  in  a  somewhat 
clearer  light  from  that  point  of  view.  The  real 
difficulty  of  financial  competition  is  not  in  the  com- 
petition between  two  different  professors,  or  two 
different  institutions  for  a  larger  number  of  students, 
fees,  but  in  the  fact  that  one  institution  may  be  able 
to  undersell  another  institution  ;  and  that  is  not  by  any 
means  a  fanciful  danger.  That  is  precisely  what  has 
occurred  at  Bedford  College.  When  University  College 
got  its  large  grant — I  think  three  years  ago — the 
students'  fees  were  lowered,  while  Bedford  College, 
having  no  grant,  was  not  able  to  lower  its  fees.  The 
resvdt  is  that  students  are  tempted,  or  their  parents  are 
tempted,  even  if  they  prefer  a  separate  education  not 
to  send  them  to  Bedford  College,  because  there  is  a 
financial  advantage  in  sending  them  to  University 
College. 

3857.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Were  the  fees  lowered  at 
King's  College  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were  lowered 
at  King's  College.  I  cannot  answer  for  that.  King's 
College  would  hardly  enter  into  competition,  being  in 
such  a  different  part  of  London. 

3858.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  under  a  system  in 
which  all  fees  were  payable  to  a  central  authority,  and 
grants  made  to  them,  and  all  the  different  buildings 
undertaken  by  them,  you  would  gain  in  a  fiuancial 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  fees  charged  for  women's 
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education  would  be  less  than  they  are  now  ? — That  T 
could  not  say,  but  they  would,  of  course,  in  that  case  be 
equalised,  or  a  system  would  be  possible  in  which  the 
University  controlled  the  fees. 

3859.  Is  there  any  point  especially  which  you  would 
like  to  bring  before  us  ? — I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  the  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  preserving 
that  system  of  education— classes  for  girls  by  them- 
selves. At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  difficulties 
in  connexion  with  mixed  classes  were  feared  by  many 
persons.  These  did  not  occur  because  the  women 
students  were  of  a  very  select  character — select  in  every 
resjject,  and  of  a  higher  intellectual  average  than  the 
other  students  ;  but  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
popular  to  send  girls  to  colleges,  it  becomes  inevitable 
that  we  shall  have  a  class  of  girls  going  into  college 
classes  similar  to  the  less  intellectual  and  earnest  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  under  those 
circumstances  to  be  able  to  send  girls  to  separate  classes 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  except  the  very  best. 

3860.  Your  college  was  founded  in  1849,  and  at  that 
time  was  the  only  college  for  the  education  of  women, 
was  it  not  ? — No,  Queen's  College  was  earlier. 

38G1.  Since  that  there  has  been  the  Holloway 
College  ? — And  Girton  and  Newnham. 

3862.  I  mean  in  London? — Yes,  Holloway  College. 

3863 .  The  establishment  of  Holloway  College  has  not 
reduced  your  numbers  in  any  way  ? — No. 

3864  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  Holloway 
College  would  be  any  reason  for  your  numbers  not 
having  increased  during  the  last  few  years  ? — Of  course 
the  students  must  go  somewhere,  and  I  think  it  probable 
tbat  they  woidd  have  increased  a  little  more  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Holloway  College. 

3865.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  lay  before 
ua  ? — No ;  except  that  I  ought  to  add  that  the  existence 
of  separate  laboratories  is  especially  important,  and 
again  the  function  of  some  distinct  collegiate  body, 
even  though  the  teaching  function  were  absorbed,  is 
very  important.  It  is  important  that  these  laboratories 
should  be  preserved  for  women.  That,  I  understand, 
is  the  kind  of  condition  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
Council  of  Bedford  College  would  have  in  view  in 
giving  up  its  corporate  existence. 

3866.  That  there  should  be  some  one  laboratory — you 
do  not  care  what  or  where— put  aside  for  women  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  it  should  be  possible  for  that  to  be  preserved. 

3867.  You  would  make  that  a  condition  in  giving  up 
your  buildings  ? — Yes. 

3868.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  have  raised  two  very 
interesting  points.  First,  the  question  about  the  fees. 
May  I  ask  what  your  present  fees  are.  Are  they  for 
separate  classes,  or  for  the  whole  course,  or  both? — 
Both.  There  is  a  composition  fee  for  the  whole  course, 
besides  the  fees  for  the  separate  classes. 

3869.  I  see  this  book  says  that  the  studeuts  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate  Examination  paj-  a 
composition  fee,  Matriculation  standard,  27  guineas. 
Does  that  mean  giving  them  the  whole  of  the  tuition 
required  from  the  point  when  they  join  the  college  to 
their  passing  the  examination  ? — For  each  session  the 
fee  is  27  guineas. 

3870.  That  does  not  secure  the  pass  ? — No. 

3871.  It  is  27  guineas  for  a  session  ? — Yes. 

3872.  What  is  the  length  of  the  session? — There  are 
three  terms. 

3873.  Like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  the  usual 
thing  ;  a  little  longer.    It  is  31  weeks  instead  of  24. 

3874.  I  see  it  is,  "  Matriculation  standard,  27  guineas; 
"  Intermediate  in  Arts,  39  guineas;  Preliminary  Scien- 
"  tific,  47  guineas  ;  Intermediate  in  Science,  54  guineas." 
As  it  is  a  composition  fee,  I  suppose  that  means  that  the 
fee  for  individual  subjects  would  be  proportionately 
higher  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  certainly  follow. 

3875.  For  the  most  elementary  teaching  27  guineas 
rising  to  54  guineas  ? — Yes. 

3876.  And  54  guineas  includes  the  right  to  use  the 
laboratories,  the  materials  required,  and  so  forth  ?— 
Yes. 

3877.  You  suggested  just  now  that  the  fees  might  be 
under  the  control  of  the  general  University  body,  did 
you  not  ?— Yes. 

3878.  But  if  fees  were  in  the  control  of  the  general 
University  body,  would  it  not  be  essential  that  they 
should  be  equal  ? — They  would  tend  to  equality. 


3879.  Is  not  that  rather  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ^rs  j^ryUni> 
having   a    complete   absorption   of    all   the   colleges  '     j).Sc.  ' 

under  one  system  ? — Yes.    I  quite  see  that  that  is  a   
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3880.  And  that  your  institution  could  not  be  main- 
tained  except  upon  the  footing  of  high  fees  ? — High  fees, 
or  Government  grants,  or  endowments. 

3881.  You  spoke  about  being  competed  with  by  Uni- 
versity College.  How  much  were  their  fees  for  women 
reduced  in  consequence  of  this  grant  ?  Are  their  cor- 
responding fees  very  much  lower  than  these  ? — That  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of.  I  ought  to  have  ascertained  that. 
I  am  told  it  is  less. 

3882.  Something  considerably  less  ? — Yes. 

3883.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  claim 
made  by  other  institutions  to  be  included  in  one  form 
or  other  ? — Yes. 

3884.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  practicable  to 
have  uniform  fees  for  all  such  institutions  ? — No.  I  do 
not  think  fees  could  be  perfectly  uniform.  I  think  the 
character  of  the  institution  must  in  some  way  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  central  body,  I  should  imagine,  would 
be  able  so  to  control  matters  as  to  prevent  actual 
"  underselling." 

3885.  Having  one  college  recognised  as  dealing  with 
a  superior  class  at  one  rate  of  fees,  and  other  colleges, 
dealing  with  a  lower,  poorer  population  upon  another 
scale  of  fees,  both  of  them  being  in  the  University  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  not 
be  so. 

3886.  Now  with  regard  to  what  you  said  about  mixed 
classes.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself  of  mixed 
classes  ? — I  have  only  experience  by  knowing  about  ex- 
pupils  of  my  own.  I  am  teaching  in  one  of  the  large 
schools  in  the  north  of  London.  I  know  girls  who  go 
to  the  colleges  in  Wales  where  the  classes  are  mixed  as 
well  as  to  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  so  I  only  know 
about  it  in  that  indirect  way.  My  own  knowledge  is 
more  particularly  about  the  Welsh  Colleges  than  Uni- 
versity College.  I  know  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
exercise  great  care  and  supervision.  There  the  women 
students  all  live  in  a  women's  hall,  or  they  nearly  all 
do  so. 

3887.  You  are  speaking  of  Wales  ? — Yes. 

3888.  What  town  in  Wales  are  you  speaking  of  ? — All 
three. 

3889.  Are  there  women's  colleges  in  all  three  ? — There 
is  a  college  in  each  of  the  three  to  which  women  are 
admitted.  I  only  speak  of  those — Cardiff,  Aberystwith, 
and  Bangor. 

3890.  Do  the  students  from  those  colleges  go  to  the 
same  classes  as  the  male  students? — Yes. 

3891.  Have  you  a  strong  opinion  yourself  that  there 
are  difficulties  attending  the  conduct  of  mixed  classes  ? 
■ — Certainly  there  are  difficulties  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  insurmountable. 

3892.  Do  they  increase  with  the  size  of  the  class  ?  Has 
the  size  of  the  class  much  to  do  with  it: — That  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

3893.  Is  the  difficulty  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  ? 
— No.  I  should  think  it  would  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  students  more  than  anything  else. 

3894.  Both  male  and  female  ? — Yes,  both  male  and 
female. 

3895.  I  suppose  you  admit  that  there  are  certain 
subjects  which  are  more  difficult  to  teach  in  mixed 
classes  than  others  ? — Yes. 

3896.  Putting  aside  medicine  as  standing  by  itself : 
would  you  say  there  are  any  other  subjects  which  cause 
special  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  subjects  the  difficulties  of  which 
present  themselves  in  any  different  way  to  students  of 
either  hex. 

3897.  Are  you  aware  of  any  facts  tending  to  show  that 
there  is  undue  shyness  on  the  part  of  either  sex,  which 
interrupts  sometimes  the  progress  of  business  ? — The 
shyness  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  real  difficulty. 

3898.  On  whose  part  most  ? — On  the  part  of  the  girls. 
In  this  way  : — I  think  one  sees  that  wherever  women 
are  working  with  men  they  are  a  little  apt  to  be  too 
quiet,  and  not  sufficiently  to  assert  themselves,  and  put 
forward  their  difficulties,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  quiet  retiring  girls  who  are  also  very  young  that  is  a 
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~  looked  after  and  pushed  forward  and  have  most  made  of 
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*~  for  the  most  part  turns  upon  that. 

3899.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  intellectually 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  various  subjects  in 
mixed  classes  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard  that  opinion 
from  the  teachers. 

3900.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  parents  who,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
matter  may  be,  desire  their  girls  to  have  a  high  class 
education  apart  from  male  students  ? — -Yes. 

3901.  Do  you  think  it  of  great  importance  to  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  London  that  there  should 
be  a  place  in  which  those  women  who  desire  it  could  get 
it  in  classes  exclusively  composed  of  women  ? — Yes. 

3902.  Would  there  be  less  difficulty  in  your  view  with 
regard  to  honours  classes  than  with  pass  classes  ? — I  am 
glad  to  be  asked  that  question.  With  regard  to  honours 
classes,  I  should  take  an  exactly  opposite  view.  With 
regard  to  honours  classes  and  the  honours  type  of 
student  they  ought  to  work  together. 

3903.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  central  professor- 
ships, or  central  laboratories,  to  which  students  who  had 
passed  certain  examinations  could  go,  you  would  see  no 
objection  to  women  of  that  type,  who  have  proved 
themselves  capable,  attending  mixed  classes  for  higher 
work  ? — I  think  there  is  a  distinct  advantage.  As  soon  as 
you  come  to  the  exceptionally  good  students,  or  the 
advanced  students,  the  advantage  to  them  of  being  not 
only  with  the  best  teachers,  but  also  with  the  best 
students,  is  very  great.  The  advantage  of  collecting  all 
the  best  students  into  one  class  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
great  indeed,  especially  to  women  who  are  more  likely 
to  be  excluded,  because  I  think  a  good  part  of  the 
progress  depends  upon  the  students  with  whom  one 
works. 

3904.  You  mean  in  the  case  of  lectures  where  there  is 
no  examination  work — where  it  consists  simply  of  lec- 
ture work  with  no  personal  intercourse  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  ? — Yes,  even  in  that  case. 

3905.  Your  view  is  that,  to  secure  suitable  arrange- 
ments, it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
managing  committee  or  council,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it,  to  make  from  term  to  term  special  arrangements 
for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  women  students  ? — 
Yes. 

3906.  And  you  could  not  expect  the  central  University 
body,  who  had  charge  of  the  whole  University  teaching 
in  London,  to  enter  into  all  those  details  ? — No  ;  and  I 
may  again  refer  to  the  experience  of  the  Welsh  colleges, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  they  found  it  necessary  to 
do. 

3907.  I  understand  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
teachers  being  appointed  by  the  University  ? — No. 

3908.  So  long  as  the  separate  management  is  main- 
tained ? — Yes. 

3909.  Then  with  regard  to  the  representation  upon 
the  central  body  ;  would  you  regard  it  as  more  important 
that  the  council  should  be  represented,  or  the  professors 
or  both  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is  much  more  important 
that  the  professors  should  be  represented.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  question  about  having  opportunities  for 
women  apart,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  University. 
I  think  all  that  matters  in  the  University  councils  is  that 
the  teaching  should  be  represented.  Therefore  I  do  not 
see  that  the  other  is  necessary. 

3910.  Could  you  expect  a  Council  to  take  the  trouble 
of  managing  these  minor  points  if  it  had  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  whole  institution? — Probably  as  a 
practical  point  the  Council  should  be  represented  in 
some  way  either  as  a  whole  or  a  portion. 

3911.  Then  do  you  contemplate  that  ladies  should  be 
eligible  to  be  professors  ? — Certainly.  I  should  have 
thought  they  would  be  eligible  to  be  professors  in  the 
new  University. 

3912.  Biit  you  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  the 
teachers  in  the  college  should  be  professors  ? — By  no 
means. 

3913.  But  that  they  should  all  have  the  University 
status  ? — Yes. 

3914.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  On  the  question  of  the  fees  being 
lowered  by  the  grant  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  has 
become  a  practical  question  with  Bedford  College  in 


consequence  of  the  fees  being  large  and  grants  having 
been  made  to  other  institutions.  Do  you  know  that 
the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  City  of  London 
College,  asked  for  recognition  and  assistance  under  the 
City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  on  the  ground 
that  assistance  being  given  to  other  and  similar  institu- 
tions they  would  put  at  a  disadvantage.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  fact  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  it. 

3915.  And  are  you  aware  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
consequence  of  grants  being  made  to  them  their  fees 
have  been  lowered  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

3916.  Perhaps  it  may  be  almost  impossible,  having 
regard  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  to  avoid  some 
differences  and  difficulties  of  that  sort  however  honest 
and  well-intentioned  the  managers  of  the  institutions 
may  be  ? — I  quite  admit  that  my  point  is  that  a  central 
control  over  fees  would  minimise  these  difficulties  the 
existence  of  which  is  probably  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  case. 

3917.  Still,  as  I  believe,  you  admit  your  plan  involves 
the  absolute  control  by  the  central  governing  body  over 
the  absorbed  institutions  ?• — I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  control  all  the  affairs. 

3918.  Can  you  suppose  that  an  institution  could 
retain  its  financial  responsibility  if  it  were  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  in  respect  of  its  receipts? — Yes.  The 
endowed  schools  are  in  that  position.  The  North 
London  Collegiate  School  with  which  I  am  connected 
is  in  that  position.  The  Charity  Commissioners  can 
interfere  with  us  in  some  respects.  Our  control  over 
our  fees  is  within  limits  allowed  by  them. 

3919.  With  great  deference,  I  speak  from  experience 
in  this  matter  I  must  be  compelled  to  differ  from  you 
there.  The  fees  are  limited  by  the  scheme  within 
certain  fixed  points,  but  within  those  limits  they  are 
left  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  governing  body  ? — 
That  is  analogous  to  what  I  had  in  view.  Without 
holding  that  the  University  should  absolutely  prescribe 
what  each  college  should  do  with  its  finances,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  University  to  have  at  least  as 
much  control  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  over 
the  schools. 

3920.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  all  the  same  to 
an  institution  if  some  external  body  determined  what 
the  amount  should  be  within  the  assigned  limits,  say 
51.  or  101.  ?  I  think  I  may  state  to  you  with  great 
confidence  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  never  think 
of  doing  any  such  thing.  They  perfectly  recognise 
that  the  financial  conduct  of  the  undertaking  must  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible  body  ? — I  believe 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools 
the  influence  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  a  very 
real  influence  determining  what  they  actually  decide 
to  do. 

3921.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  on  your  part,  and  if  that 
is  an  analogy  on  which  you  are  relying,  I  think  it  only 
right  to  say  that  it  is  an  analogy  which  must  wholly 
fail.  However  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  relative  financial 
position  of  different  institutions  may  be  in  a  most  material 
way  affected  by  the  existence  of  grants  given  by  an 
external  body,  whether  that  external  body  be  the 
government  of  the  country  or  whether  it  be  some  other 
body  external  to  the  institution.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

{Professor  Ramsatj.)  May  I  ask  a  question  here,  is 
there  no  audit  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? 

{Mr.  Anstie.)  Not  necessarily ;  the  accounts  from  all 
charities  must  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Commissioners ; 
but  there  is  no  regular  audit  nor  any  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  determine  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  scheme  which  of  the  limits  or 
what  point  between  the  limits  shall  be  observed. 

{Professor  Ramsay.)  In  the  case  of  the  Scotch  endow- 
ments there  is  an  audit  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  which  seriously  controls  the  action  of  the 
governors. 

{Mr.  Anstie.)  In  England  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  a  real  control  in  this  sense,  that  they  can  question 
any  payment  that  is  not  within  the  legal  competence  of 
the  body  governing  the  charity  ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be 
within  the  legal  competence  of  the  body  governing  the 
charity,  they  would  have  no  power  to  interfere  and  do 
not  seek  to  assume  it. 

3922.  These  questions  in  a  very  essential  way  then 
are  practical  questions  ? — Yes. 

3923.  When  you  describe  the  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of   the   institution    as  distinct    from  the 
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representation  of  the  teachers  as  a  practical  question, 
I  may  assume  that  you  are  giving  it  really  a  position  of 
very  great  deal  of  importance  ;  we  are  here  to  deal  with 
practical  matters  ?— Certainly  ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
exactly  in  what  sense  you  understand  them. 

3924.  In  relation  to  that  which  has  been  indicated 
by  the  previous  witnesses,  and  I  think  also  dwelt 
upon  by  yourself,  the  competition  which  will  almost 
inevitably  arise  between  different  educational  establish- 
ments ;  therefore  by  calling  it  a  practical  question  you 
do  not  mean  to  call  it  an  immaterial  question  F— No,  by 
no  means,  quite  the  contrary. 

3925.  Now,  one  more  question  on  the  more  strictly 
educational  matter.  I  think  you  have  said  that  Bed- 
ford College  applies  itself  to  education  of  a  University 
standard,  and  largely  prepares  its  students  for  Uni- 
versity examinations,  and  that  on  that  ground  you  think 
it  proper  that  it  should  be  associated  with  any  University 
which  is  to  be  established  for  teaching  in  London  ?— 
Yes. 

3926.  May  I  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  separation  between 
•what  I  may  call  preparatory  teaching  or  school  teaching, 
and  University  teaching  should  be  observed  ?— You 
mean  in  the  college  ? 

3927.  In  different  institutions  ;  that  upon  the  whole 
it  is  desirable  that  a  college,  whether  for  women  or 
men,  or  men  and  women  jointly,  should  be,  as  Bedford 
.College  is,  a  college  exclusively  devoted  to  University 
purposes,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  colleges  devoted 
to  school  purposes  should  confine  themselves  to  school 
purposes? — I  certainly  think  that,  as  a  general  rule, _ it 
is  very  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  desir- 
able for  a  student,  we  will  say  a  girl  who  has  been  for 
a  large  number  of  years  at  one  of  our  high  schools  to, 
at  some  period,  change  from  a  place  like  that  and  go 
to  a  college  where  she  meets  with  new  competitors 
and  a  wider  area  generally,  wider,  of  course,  in  one 
sense  though  not  in  another. 

3928.  Is  it  a  difficulty  at  present  existing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  [the  educa- 
tion of  women  ?  At  present  you  find  a  difficulty 
in  separating  those  Wo  classes  of  education  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  difficult  at  all.  At  present  there  are 
more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  establishments  for 
women. 

3929.  For  University  teaching  P — Yes. 

3930.  Then  do  you  say  that  it  is  an  undesirable  thing 
for  girls'  schools,  I  mean  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  have  facilities  which  would  enable  girls  to 
continue  on  for  the  purpose  of  the  University  degree  ? — 
Perhaps  I  may  state  what  I  think  is  desirable.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  much  better  if,  under  almost  all 
circumstances,  the  Matriculation  was  done  at  school. 

3931.  The  Matriculation,  of  course,  is  the  entrance 
examination  ? — Yes,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  after 
that  the  girls  should  pass  on  to  the  colleges.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  economical ;  but  in  a  large 
school  for  certain  students  it  may  be,  and  I  know  in  my 
own  experience  it  is  frequently  desirable,  to  keep  them 
for  some  time  longer.  I  may  illustrate  that  by  re- 
ference to  the  North  London  Collegiate  Schools.  We 
have  eight  girls  reading  for  the  Intermediate  Arts 
Examination.  You  may  compare  that  with  29  reading 
for  Matriculation.  Of  these  29  there  are  a  certain 
number  who  will  leave  and  go  to  collegiate  institutions, 
and  there  are  a  certain  number  who  will  remain.  It 
works  in  this  way.  There  are  some  girle  who  are  young 
and  undeveloped,  and  who  are  really  better  for  staying 
a  year  longer  under  school  discipline.  Some  we  en- 
courage to  stay  ;  others  we  do  not  encourage  to  stay, 
so  some  pass  away  and  others  remain.  There  is  also  a 
class  who  work  for  scholarships,  and  that  tends  to 
become  an  increasing  class,  of  those  who  remain  in 
school  to  prepare  for  the  various  scholarship  examina- 
tions. 

3932.  I  suppose  that  in  respect  of  girls  who,  through 
some  peculiarity  of  disposition,  ought  to  remain  longer 
at  school,  or  for  girls  who  desire  to  remain  in  school 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  scholarship  for  colleges 
you  would  not  think  it  reasonable  that  by  giving 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  do  that  institutions  should 
entitle  them  to  representation  as  institutions  of  Uni- 
versity rank  ? — No,  certainly  not. 


3934.  12  of  those,  I  understand,  arc  art  students  ? — 
I  think  I  made  a  mistake.  It  came  from  me.  It  is  16 
on  an  average. 

3935.  The  remaining  Faculties  are  about  100  ?— 100, 
two  years  ago. 

3936.  Could  you  inform  me  roughly  how  they  com- 
pare with  regard  to  arts  and  science  ? — Yes,  I  have 
here  an  analysis  which  was  prepared  last  February, 
stating  all  that  has  happened  since  the  opening  of 
degrees  in  1879.  I  think  that  would  answer  the 
question.  In  Matriculation,  17 ;  Intermediate  in  Arts, 
9  ;  Preliminary  Science,  4  ;  B.A. ,  10  ;  and  B.Se...  4. 

3937.  Does  that  proportion  hold  generally  through- 
out amongst  those  now  in  training  for  degrees  ? — That 
I  hardly  know. 

3938.  Boughly,  art  students  are  to  science  students 
as  two  to  one  or  three  to  one — about? — The  total 
numbers,  I  see,  are  17,  who  have  taken  their  B.Sc. 
degree  in  one  case  to  62  in  the  other. 

3939.  Something  like  three  to  one  we  may  say,  in 
favour  of  arts  ? — Except  that  the  science  students  have 
increased. 

3940.  Do  you  think  that  proportion  is  at  all  affected 
by  the  system  of  separate  classes  as  opposed  to  mixed 
classes  ? — That  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion  about.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  cause  would  be. 

3941.  In  intercourse  with  those  students  to  whom  you 
chiefly  appealed,  do  you  find  any  difference  of  view  as 
regards  attendance  at  the  mixed  classes  in  arts  and  the 
mixed  classes  in  science  ? —  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that 
I  have  ever  collected  facts  or  opinion  on  the  subject. 

3942.  You  have  not  carried  away  a  definite  impres- 
sion?— No.  I  should  say  this  more  a  priori  than 
anything  else :  the  mixed  classes  in  arts  are  less 
objectionable  than  mixed  classes  in  science.  Just  now 
the  laboratories  are  very  excellent. 

3943.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  mixed  class  system  in 
honours  ? — Yes. 

3944.  I  understand  that  you  feel  that  the  stimulus 
gained,  really  outweighs  the  objections  and  disadvan- 
tages of  shyness  to  which  you  alluded  ? — Yes,  greater 
stimulus  and  greater  knowledge  of  the  work  that  can  be 
done  is  gained.  A  student  sees  what  other  good  students 
do  in  a  subject  like  mathematics,  for  instance. 

3945.  I  suppose  in  honours  classes  as  well  as  pass 
classes  shyness  depends  very  largely  upon  the  difference 
of  attainments,  and  I  suppose  the  shy  student  is  more 
apt  to  feel  inferiority  to  a  really  brilliant  student  in 
honours  classes  than  in  pass  classes  ? — I  should  think 
it  is  very  likely  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
most  successful  student  of  the  year  outweighs  it. 

3946.  Do  you  think  the  objection  to  mixed  classes 
arises  chiefly  among  the  parents  of  the  pupils  ? — I  think 
a  very  large  number  of  parents  distinctly  send  their 
daughters  to  Bedford  College  as  a  preference. 

3947.  It  is  a  feeling  among  parents  rather  than  among 
students  themselves  ? — -I  should  hope  that  the  students 
do  not  think  much  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

3948.  Have  you  any  instances  of  migration  from 
University  College  or  mixed  classes  elsewhere,  to  Bed- 
ford College  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be. 

3949.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  migrate  from  Bedford 
College  to  University  College  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
is  it  not  ? — No.    They  go  to  Cambridge  or  Newnham. 

3950.  Do  you  find  Cambridge  students  coming  to 
Bedford  College  ? — No,  that  would  necessarily  not 
happen,  because  if  they  have  gone  to  Cambridge  they 
have  stayed  there  for  the  Tripos. 

3951.  The  number  of  students  attending  University 
College,  I  suppose,  is  larger  than  the  number  attending 
Bedford  College  ? — I  should  think  not  of  women 
students. 

3952.  You  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  100  at 
University  College  ?— I  have  not  the  numbers.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  not. 

3953.  At  King's  College  the  number  is  very  consider- 
ably larger  than  that,  is  it  not  ? 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  There  are  no  women  students  at  King's 
College.  There  is  a  separate  college  at  Kensington. 
They  do  not  attend  the  college  in  the  Strand. 


Mrs.  Bryant, 
D.Sc. 
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Mrs.  Bryant,  3955.  You  attribute  the  migration  to  -which  you 
7J.Sc.  alluded  mainly  to  the  lowering  of  fees  ? — It  was  not  a 
  migration,  but  the  fact  that  the  fees  are  lowered  is  a 

22  June  1892.  difficulty. 

3956.  But  you  thought  that  kept  some  students  away 
from  you? — Yes,  it  may  have  done.  It  is  a  possible 
cause. 

3957.  Now,  suppose  a  professorial  or  central  Univer- 
sity authority  were  created,  should  the  University,  do 
you  think,  legalise  and  require  the  free  admission  to 
lectures  of  both  classes  of  students,  both  men  and 
women  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  classes,  would  it 
not  f 

3958.  Would  you  foresee  the  University  having  Uni- 
versity classes  controlled  by  them  from-  which  they 
might  exclude  women  students  ? — I  should  have  cer- 
tainly thought  not  University  classes,  because,  as  I  take 
it  (it  is  only  the  idea  in  my  mind),  the  University 
classes,  as  distinguished  from  the  college  classes,  would 
be  for  the  most  part  higher  classes. 

3959.  Would  you  rather  insist  upon  their  remaining 
open  to  women  as  well  as  men  in  all  cases  ? — I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  University  classes  should  remain 
open  to  everybody. 

3960.  Supposing  there  was  this  central  University 
with  professorial  classes  open  alike  to  women  and  to 
men,  and  supposing  there  was  some  recognition  of  an 
intercollegiate  scheme  by  which  students  might  attend 
in  any  one  of  the  colleges,  do  you  think  it  would  tend  to 
deplete  Bedford  College  classes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  was  mentioned  that  there  are  three  students  at 
Bedford  College  now  who  go  to  University  College,  two 
for  botany  and  one  for  moral  science.  Similar  facts  have 
come  within  my  experience  several  times.  The  reason  is 
very  simple.  They  go  to  hear  some  particular  professor. 
In  the  case  of  moral  science  the  attraction  of  going  to 
attend  the  classes  at  University  College  is  going  to  hear 
Professor  Bobertson.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite 
parallel  to  the  University  professorships.  It  would  be 
to  the  University  professors'  classes  that  the  student 
would  go,  not  to  the  intercollegiate  ones. 

3961.  There  is  one  subject  that  has  not  been  touched 
upou  yet.  Your  degree  students  train  for  the  London 
degree  ? — Yes. 

3962.  No  other  is  open,  I  suppose  ? — I  suppose  they 
could  take  Oxford  examinations. 

3963.  That  is  to  say,  they  could  reside  with  you  and 
compete  for  Oxford  honour  examinations  ? — -Yes,  and  of 
course  they  could  take  the  local  examinations. 

3964.  That  is  not  a  degree.  For  degrees  they  are 
limited  to  London  ? — Yes. 

3965.  As  between  a  single  University  for  London, 
and  the  creation  in  some  form  of  another  University, 
do  you  think  a  new  degree,  a  Gresham  University  de- 
gree, would  be  welcomed  and  acceptable  to  women,  or 
do  you  think  they  would  cling  to  the  London  University 
degrees? — I  think  the  same  conditions  exactly  would 
apply  to  women  as  to  men.  The  fact  that  the  London 
University  is  known  and  understood  everywhere  would, 
for  a  long  time,  give  it  an  advantage  over  any  new 
degree.    The  new  degree  would  have  to  win  its  way. 

3966.  Judging  from  my  own  college  there  is  rather  a 
difference  between  men  and  women.  The  men  on  the 
whole  are  far  more  favourable  to  the  Victoria  than  to 
the  London  degree,  but  there  seem  to  be  influences 
which  operate  in  the  case  of  women  in  favour  of  the 
London  degree.  Are  you  aware  at  all  of  what  those 
influences  are  ? — No,  but  I  can  see  how  that  would  come 
about.  In  the  high  schools  the  London  degree  is 
so  much  better  understood,  and  it  has  almost  a  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  women  ;  and  head  mistresses,  I  should 
imagine  would  attach  more  importance  to  the  London 
degree  than  to  others. 

3967.  A  large  proportion  of  the  head  mistresses  have 
taken  London  degrees,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  even  where 
they  have  not  taken  degrees  themselves,  many  of  them 
being  older  women,  they  understand  the  London  degree 
better,  and  have  a  certain  attachment  almost  to  it.  in 
the  same  way  as  people  have  attachments  to  the  older 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

3968.  At  present,  I  suppose,  the  present  University 
degrees  furnish  the  most  convenient  criterion  for 
comparing  the  candidates  P — The  most  convenient  from 
the  point  of  view  of  knowledge,  unless  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  specialising  in  mathematics  or  science,  when 
most  persons  would  prefer  the  Cambridge  Triposes. 


3969.  I  think  the  high  schools  for  girls  are  very 
largely  influenced  by  London  University  degrees  in 
conferring  appointments,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  all 
public  schools  are. 

3970.  Do  you  think  that  the  Gresham  degree  as  soon 
as  it  became  established  would  tend  to  win  such  an  accept- 
ance?— I  think  the  Gresham  degree  would  probably 
tend  to  labour  under  less  difficulties  than  the  Victoria, 
because  being  in  London,  and  so  much  public  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  it,  it  would  probably  get  to  be 
known  and  understood  at  an  earlier  period.  I  think 
that  is  likely. 

3971.  Speaking  from  what  you  know  of  the  influences 
prevalent  in  women's  education  both  as  regards  students 
and  teachers,  would  you  prefer  there  should  be  a  single 
degree  called  the  London  degree,  or  the  two-fold  degree  p 
— I  should  very  much  prefer  if  it  were  possible  to  have 
it,  that  there  should  be  a  single  University.  I  should 
prefer  that  from  every  point  of  view. 

3972.  And  that  would  be  the  current  opinion,  you 
think,  among  the  leading  women  educationalists  ? — 
Probably,  so  far  as  they  have  thought  about  it. 

3973.  {Lord  Beay.)  The  high  schools  would  teach  up 
to  the  Matriculation  stage,  but  they  would  not  go  be- 
yond ?— Not  generally. 

3974.  Therefore,  the  natural  course  would  be  for 
girls  to  leave  the  high  schools,  and  then  join  Bedford 
College  ?— Yes. 

3975.  Bedford  College  has  reaped  all  the  benefits  and 
advantages  accruing  from  the  good  preparatory  educa- 
tion of  the  high  schools  for  girls  ? — Yes,  and  from  the 
fact,  which,  I  think,  is  of  fundamental  importance,  that 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  opening  of  the  London 
degrees  for  women,  Bedford  College  was  ready  at  once 
to  do  the  work,  and  therefore,  it  was  first  in  the  field  in 
the  way  of  doing  it  efficiently. 

3976.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  organisation  of  second- 
ary education  for  girls  in  London  is  more  perfect  than 
that  of  secondary  education  for  boys  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3977.  Is  there  a  great  want  of  similar  high  schools  for 
boys  ? — Yes. 

3978.  Do  you  attach  very  great  importance  to  this 
preparatory  teaching  which  girls  have  enjoyed  before 
they  join  Bedford  College  ? — Yes. 

3979.  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  any  evil 
results  have  been  detected  to  University  College 
from  the  mixed  system  ? — I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  nothing  serious  has  ever  happened,  or  else  one 
would  have  heard  of  it.  But  they  take  precautions  at 
University  College,  they  have  all  arrangements  made. 

3980.  There  is  a  lady  superintendent  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  lady  superintendent. 

3981.  Students  only  mix  in  the  lecture  rooms ;  they 
do  not  mix  in  any  amusements  ? — I  believe  Professor 
Heath  would  know  a  good  deal  more  about  that.  That 
was  attempted,  I  believe,  but  it  was  not  found  to  be 
very  desirable  or  to  work  very  well. 

3982.  Then  with  regard  to  the  lowering  of  fees  you 
would  only  object  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
petition, you  do  not  object  to  it  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
higher  education  more  accessible  ? — No,  it  is  only  with 
regard  to  making  one  place  undersell  another. 

3983.  You  would  be  pleased  if  Bedford  College  could 
also  afford  to  lower  its  fees  ? — Yes. 

3984.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  your  statement  that 
you  attach  great  importance  to  the  association  of  the 
girls  amongst  themselves  and  to  collegiate  education,  in 
so  far  that  it  gives  a  local  home  to  girls  p — Certainly. 
I  think  the  esprit  de  corps  that  arises  in  that  way  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  education. 

3985.  And  to  promote  the  esprit  de  corps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  substitute  anything  for  the  colleges? — li 
theyjwere  to  disappear  altogether. 

3986.  Therefore  by  absorption  of  the  colleges  you  do 
not  mean  extinction  of  the  colleges  ? — No,  I  have  not 
meant  that.    I  can  only'answer  for  myself,  of  course. 

3987.  Is  there  any  competition  between  Bedford 
College  and  Queen's  College  ? — Well,  I  hardly  know. 
I  think  Queen's  College  has  taken  very  little  part,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  connexion  with  the  London  University 
degrees,  and  that  is  really  what  the  work  of  Bedford 
College  now  turns  upon. 
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3988  What  is  the  main  object  of  Queen's  College  ?— 
Queen's  College  is  a  Church  of  England  college,  and 
tnat  makes  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
two.    The  two  colleges  differ  in  their  clientele. 

3989.  Where  do  the  Queen's  College  students  obtain 
their  degrees  ?— They  do  not  obtain  them. 

3990.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  Queen's  College  ? — 
It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  Queen's 
College  was  the  first  institution  in  London  to  provide 
higher  education  for  girls,  and  has  gone  on  since 
furnishing  some  education  of  that  sort.  Students 
attend  classes  and  so  on,  but  I  really  do  not  know  what 
they  do  in  particular. 

3991.  Then  it  is  intended  for  an  entirely  different  class, 
and  with  different  aims  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  a 
school.  They  pass  from  the  school  into  college  at  14, 
and  the  college  is  managed  largely  by  the  professors. 

3992.  From  your  evidence  I  gather  that  besides  the 
attraction  of  the  lower  fees  at  University  College  there 
was  also  the  attraction  of  the  excellent  teaching  of 
Professor  Robertson  ? — Yes. 

3993.  And  that  is  an  attraction  which  must  always 
make  itself  felt  ?— Yes,  but  I  imagine  that  these  are  the 
men  who  would  be  in  the  position  of  University  pro- 
fessors, and  would  be  doing  rather  a  different  work  than 
that  of' merely  preparing  for  the  degrees. 

3994.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  One  question  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  courses'.  Would  you  be  ready  to 
submit  to  any  length  of  course  prescribed  by  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

3995.  It  has  been  mentioned  this  morning,  that  some 
colleges  suggested  that  they  should  conduct  examina- 
tions themselves  in  lieu  of  the  Matriculation  and  Inter- 
mediate Examination  for  their  own  students,  leaving 
the  Final  Examination  for  the  degree  to  be  conducted 
by  the  University.  You  contemplate  no  arrangement 
of  that  kind?— I  believe  the  Council  of  Bedford 
College  do  contemplate  that,  and  have  that  in  view 
in  recommending  that  the  teachers  should  all  be 
appointed  by  the  University,  because  if  the  teachers 
are  to  have  any  power  of  that  kind,  it  would  seem  that 
it  ought  to  follow  logically  that  they  were  University 
officials,  and  not  college  officials— not  appointed  by 
the  colleges.  Personally,  I  have  a  different  opinion. 
Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
keep  the  lower  grades  of  examination,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  hands  of  the  University,  and,  as  I  understand  this 
freedom  of  teaching,  I  think  it  is  rather  in  the  higher 
grades  than  the  lower  grades,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  it. 

3996.  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  freedom  of 
teaching  ? — Well,  I  do  not  believe  so  much  in  freedom 
of  teaching  myself  as  many  of  my  friends  do.  I  think 
most  teachers  are  human  to  the  extent  of  having  fads 
of  their  own,  and  also  having  anti-fads  or  antipathies  to 
certain  parts  of  the  subject  taught  for  which  they  do  not 
care,  and  I  think  it  is  always  better  for  a  teacher  to  have 
some  external  influence  behind,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
sort  of  idiosyncrasy  having  too  much  effect.  But  I 
certainly  do  think  that  in  connexion  with  some  of  the 
higher  work  (I  think  it  is  more  in  connexion  with  higher 
work  than  the  lower  work),  it  would  be  probably  be  a 
good  thing  if  teachers  were  able  to  branch  out  more  on 
their  own  individual  lines.  Absolute  freedom  of  teaching 


would  leave  them  free.  I  am  engaged  in  teaching  mathe- 
matics, and  I  know  there  are  some  parts  of  the  subject 
to  which  I  always  go  back — parts  of  the  subject  which 
always  attract  me — and  there  are  parts  which  would  be 
sure  to  be  neglected  but  for  some  external  reminder. 

3997.  Then  you  think  that  even  for  the  lower  grades  a 
common  examination  ought  to  be  maintained  ? — I  think 
more  especially  for  the  lower  grades.  I  think  the  pupils 
get  the  advantage  of  the  originality  of  the  teachers  rather 
in  the  higher  grades  than  the  lower.  That  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion.  It  is  always  possible  for  an  institution 
to  make  it  own  arrangements.  I  believe  Bedford  College 
takes  an  opposite  view  to  me  on  that  subject. 

3998.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  If  I  may  follow  up  that  question 
of  Professor  Ramsay's  a  little  further  I  understand  you 
to  desire  the  University  to  take  the  control  of  the  lower 
grades.  Do  I  understand  that  you  also  think  that  the 
higher  grades  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  P — 
No.  Of  course  I  was  supposing  all  along  that  the 
higher  grades  are  in  the  hands  also  of  the  University 
through  the  University  professors. 

3999.  I  understood  you  to  base  that  upon  the  greater 
specialisation.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  inferring  that 
that  would  lead  your  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
higher  grades  ought  to  be  tested  by  the  teacher.  I  was 
wrong,  perhaps,  in  that  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood or  to  seem  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
point.  My  position  is  this  :  if  freedom  of  teaching  has 
such  a  great  value,  as  so  many  persons  think,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  in  the  higher  grades  rather  than  in  the 
lower  grades.  I  think  myself  that  any  good  student  is 
able  to  go  through  the  University  mill,  and  is  not  hurt 
by  it,  but  on  the  whole  improved. 

4000.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  And  that  any  good  teacher 
ought  to  be  able  to  prepare  them  ? — Yes. 

4001.  But  clearly  your  opinion  is  that  in  the  higher 
grades  there  ought  to  be  a  closer  connexion  between 
teaching  and  examining  than  in  the  lower? — I  think 
that  sums  it  up. 

4002.  (Mr.  Anstie. )  Then  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  a  little  further,  if  you  would  permit  me,  upon 
this  question  of  the  lower  grades.  By  what  kind  of 
authority  do  you  think  those  lower  grades  ought  to  be 
determined  in  respect  of  their  subject-matter  and  range 
and  standard  of  examination  ?  Do  you  think  they  ought 
to  be  determined  by  an  authority  which  is  in  close 
connexion  with,  and  to  a  large  extent  ruled  by,  teaching 
influence  and  experience,  or  by  an  authority  which  has 
not  that  advantage  ? — Certainly  by  a  teaching  authority, 
not  by  individual  teachers,  but  by  the  authority  of 
persons  who  know  the  work  of  teaching. 

4003.  Then  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
experience  of  teachers  in  determining  the  subject-matter 
and  the  range  and  the  standard  of  the  lower  examina- 
tions, your  opinion  in  favour  of  that  is  not  less  decided 
than  your  opinion  in  favour  of  a  similar  influence  in 
the  higher  stages  ? — Yes,  only  taking  place  in  a  different 
way. 

4004.  You  wish  the  teacher  to  have  an  influence  in 
one  way  or  another  throughout  ?■ — Yes. 

4005.  And  do  you  think  that  influence  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  constant  and  regulative  ? — I  should  say  that 
it  was  better  that  it  should  be  constant  and  regulative. 


Mrs.  Bryant . 
D.Sc. 

'22  June  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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4006.  I  think  your  association,  the  British  Medical 
Association,  were  not  examined  by  Ithe  last  Commis- 
sion ? — No,  they  were  not. 

4007.  But  you  sent  in  a  paper  ? — Yes. 

4008.  And  you  take  the  same  view,  I  understand, 
that  was  taken  by  the  Association  at  that  time  ? — Yes, 
precisely. 

4009.  One  of  the  principal  subjects  has  reference 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  medical  profession 
in  London  now  with  regard  to  facilities  for  taking  a 
degree  in  London  ? — Yes. 

4010.  You  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
general  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  in  and  about 
London  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

4011.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  steps  you  took 
to  ascertain  that  ? — I  wish  to  say  that  this  Association 
at  the  present  time  numbers  about  14,000  general 
practitioners.  The  Association  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  gentlemen  who  are  practising  in  all  parts 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  This  is  a  list  of 
the  members  (handing  same  to  the  Chairman).  The 
Association  has,  within  the  past  13  years,  appointed  two 
committees  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  medical 
education.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1879,  of 
which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  chairman,  and  on  his 
leaving  for  Canada  I  was  asked  to  take  the  office . 
Another  committee  was  appointed  in  1883,  of  which  I 
was  also  chairman.  Dr.  Bristowe,  who  will  be  here 
presently,  was  one  of  the  members.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, I  will  read  :  "The  work  of  the  Committee  of 
"  1879  was  carried  on  by  means  of  meetings  held  by 
"  the  branches  of  the  Association  throughout  the 
"  country,  and  by  questions  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
"  the  Association  regarding  the  efficiency,  or  other- 
"  wise,  of  the  medical  education  through  which  they 
"  had  passed,  judged  by  their  own  experiences,  and  by 
"  the  qualifications  of  young  men  who  had  served  them 
"  as  assistants  within  a  recent  period.  A  vast  amount 
"  of  information  was  collected  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
"  64  branches  into  which  the  Association  is  divided ; 
"  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
"  profession  in  favour  of  improving  the  examination  in 
"  Arts  Avhich  intending  medical  students  had  to  pass. 
"  The  Association  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  standard 
"  of  such  examinations  in  Arts  must  not  only  be  raised, 
"  but  that  the  number  of  subjects  a  student  should  be 
"  compelled  to  take  up  for  examination  ought  io  be 
"  limited." 

4012.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Is  that  the  examination  in  Arts 
for  the  University  of  London  ? — No. 

4013.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  This  refers  to  the  entrance  ex- 
amination ? — Yes  :  "  And  that  they  should  have  a 
"  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  Beyond  this 
"  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
"  that  the  examinations  of  the  London  University,  and 
"  of  other  licensing  authorities  had  come  to  occupy  the 
"  leading  place  in  the  minds  of  students,  to  the  exclusion 
"  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  gain  that  kind  of  know- 
"  ledge  which  would  be  most  useful  to  them  in  their 


"  professional  career,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired 
"  by  patient  study  in  a  hospital."    I  say  this  opinion 
was  expressed  very  strongly  over  and  over  again,  and 
they  also  affirmed,   in  their  experience,    "that  the 
'  majority  of  students  from  the  time  of  entering  a 
'  medical  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  comparatively 
'  young  men,  whose  work  is  to  cram  their  pupils  so  as 
'  to  force  them  through  one  examination  after  another ; 
'  in  this  way  examinations  in  place  of  supplementing 
'  teaching,  have  come  to  rule  the  course  of  education. 
'  The  general  practitioners  throughout  the  country 
'  affirm  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  matter  thus  forced 
'  into  the  brain  of  students  disappears  soon  after  the 
1  examinations  are  passed,  and  that  they  are  too  often 
1  left  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
'  their  profession.     These  views  were  endorsed  by 
'  gentlemen  holding  high  positions  in  the  profession. 
1  Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Longmore,  in  reply  to  the  Com- 
1  mittee  of  1873,  wrote  '  We  see  at  Netley  how  little 
'  '  qualified  in  practical  professional  matters  some  of 
;  '  young  men  are  at  starting  who  have  passed  the 
4  examinations  for  their  license  to  practise.'    He  adds, 
'  In  only  a  few  exceptions  I  find  young  surgeons 
'  coming  to  Netley  acquainted  with  the  manipulation 
1  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  knowing  how  to  determine 
'  errors  of  refraction  of  the  eye. "    Then  he  goes  on 
to  remark  "  and  soon,  in  numerous  practical  matters." 
These  are  points  with  regard  to  medical  education  which 
affect  the  general  practitioners  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  a  very  large  extent.    "Considerations  of  this 
"  kind  led  the  metropolitan  branch  of  the  Association, 
' '  in  the  words  of  their  resolution  of  1884,  to  endeavour 
"  to  influence  the  University  of  London  '  to  modify  its 
' '  '  regulations  and  procedure,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
"  '  the  requirements  of  the  medical  profession  in  Eng- 
"  '  land.'  " 

4014.  (Chairman.)  That  is,  to  induce  them  to  alter  the 
subjects  which  the  London  University  required  to  be 
brought  up — to  make  them  less  in  number,  and  to  insist 
upon  more  practical  knowledge  at  the  same  time? — 
Precisely. 

4015.  (Bishop  Barry. )  Would  that  be  the  Matriculation 
examination  ? — -The  Matriculation  examination,  and  the 
science  examination — the  whole  course  of  examinations. 

4016.  (Chairman.)  Did  the  evil  [that  you  complained 
of — the  cramming,  and  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
taken  up — refer  chiefly  to  the  matriculation  examination  ? 
— No,  to  the  whole  of  the  examinations.  "Seven  years 
"  have  now  elapsed  since  we  had  interviews  with  the 
"  Senate  of  the  University  on  this  subject."  I  may 
say  that  we  approached  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  we  had  a  very  long  interview  with  them  on 
one  occasion.  A  sub-committee  was  then  formed  of 
the  branch  of  the  Association  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
and  we  met  the  Senate  on  several  occasions,  but 
practically  nothing  whatever  came  of  it.  "  On  care- 
"  ful  consideration  of  all  that  has  in  the  meantime 
' '  taken  place,  the  metropolitan  branch  at  their  annual 
"  meeting  held  on  the  14th  instant,  under  the  presi- 
"  dency  of  Dr.  Cleveland,  approved  in  general  terms 
"  of  the  provisions  in  the  Charter  now  before  you  for  a 
"  new  University  in  London." 
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4017.  That  is  the  Greshani  University  Charter  ? — Yes, 
the  Gresham  University  Charter.  "  I  wish  particularly 
"  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  primary  idea  which 
"  the  Association  had  in  taking  up  this  subject  was  a 
"  desire  to  improve  medical  education,  especially  in 
"  London ;  it  has  frequently  been  stated  that  our 
"  motive  was  to  secure  cheap  and  inferior  degrees  for 
"  our  students;  this  is  an  incorrect  statement,  and  is 
"  not  consistent  with  the  action  we  have  taken  from 
"  1879  up  to  the  present  time." 

4018.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  respects  you  want  the 
degrees  to  be  more  severe  than  they  are  now  ? — Precisely, 
we  want  it  to  be  more  directed  to  practical  work — 
less  cramming  for  examinations,  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  whole  matter.    We  want  more  real  teaching  in  place 
of  preparation  for  frequent  examinations.  "  The  subject 
"  of    providing  means   by   which  London  medical 
"  students  may  obtain  University  degrees  occupied 
"  the  attention  of  another  and  later  committee  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  Association    that  of 
"  1883.    In  the  report  drawn  up  by  this  committee 
"  (a  copy  of  which  I  beg  to  place  before  you  dated 
"  January  1885)  a  series  of  returns  will  be  found,  com- 
"  piled  for  the  most  part  from  figures  contained  in 
"  the  report  of  a  Eoyal  Commission,  from  the  Medical 
"  Directory,  and  from  the  office  of  the  General  Medical 
'•'  Council.    (For  these  returns  see  Appendix  No.  7.) 
"  These  returns  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently  accurate  for 
"  all  practical  purposes,  but  I  do  not  put  them  forward 
"  as  absolutely  exact.    In  our  report  of  1885,  the  returns 
"  were  made  up  to  1880,  and  some  to  1884.    In  a  further 
"  series  of  tables,  which  I  also  beg  to  hand  in,  the 
"  returns  have  been  completed  for  the  five  years  ending 
"  1891.    It  appears  from  the  first  series  of  [tables,  that 
"  of  the  16,192  gentlemen  practising  in  England,  32 
"  per  cent,  possessed  M.D.  or  M.B.  degrees  ;  and  of 
"  these  20  percent,  derived  their  degrees  from  English 
"  Universities,  while  no  less  than  62  per  cent,  obtained 
"  degrees  from  Scotch  Universities.    In  Scotland,  70 
"  per  cent,  of  the  practitioners  possessed  degrees,  of 
' '  which  95  per  cent,  were  obtained  from  Scotch  Uni- 
"  versities.    Of   the   gentlemen   possessing  medical 
"  degrees  in  England,  Scotland,    Ireland,   and  the 
"  medical  services,   only  7  per  cent,    had  obtained 
"  degrees  from  the  London  University,  as  many  as  64 
"  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  Scotch  Universities.  In 
"  London  18  per  cent,  of  men  holding  degrees  in 
' '  medicine  obtained  them  from  the  London  University, 
"  50  per  cent,  were  granted  by  Scotch,  and  10  per  cent. 
"  by  foreign  Universities.    In  the  provinces  there 
"  were  8  per  cent,  of  University  of  London  men,  and 
"  68  per  cent,  of  gentlemen  holding  Scotch  degrees. 
"  Our  tables,  carried  on  to  1892,  are  to  much  the  same 
"  effect ;  the  average  number  of  degrees  per  annum 
"  granted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  has,  however, 
"  risen  from  17  to  59.    In  the  University  of  London 
"  from  39  to  67  ;  at  the  same  time  the  average  number 
"  of  degrees  per  annum  granted  by  the  University  of 
"  Edinburgh  has  increased  from  136  to  223,  and  of 
"  Glasgow  from  78  to  114  ;  Durham  from  15  to  59,  and 
"  Manchester  from  0  to  11.    From  these  tables  it  is 
"  evident  that  in  Scotland  most  of  the  medical  students 
"  are  educated  at    National   Universities,  while  in 
"  England  only  a  small  proportion  enter  the  profession 
"  through  the  Universities.   This  difference  is  important 
"  in  its  bearing  on  medical  education,  and  is  adverse  to 
"  professional  status  in  England,  is  anomalous,  for  it 
"  cannot  be  desirable  that  London  alone,  of  all  places, 
"  should  deny  to  the  industrious  and  intelligent  alumni 
"  of  its  medical  schools  the  crowning  evidence  of  their 
"  medical  curriculum." 

4019.  With  regard  to  the  Scotch  degrees,  is  it  the 
case  that  they  are  not  only  easier,  but  that  they  also 
require  a  more  useful  kind  of  knowledge  ? — As  con- 
trasted with  the  London  University  do  you  mean,  my 
Lord. 

4020.  Yes? — The  degrees  of  Edinburgh  are  more 
easily  obtained  than  the  degrees  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

4021.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  take 
a  degree,  go  as  a  rule  to  those  places  where  they  can  take 
it  with  less  trouble  ?— Yes. 

4022.  They  are  not  guided  so  much  by  the  kind  of 
information  which  they  have  to  acquire  ?  —  No.  I 
think  the  two  following  paragraphs  in  my  statement 
refer  to  this  point :  "  The  figures  in  Tables  8  and 
"  9  of  our  report  show  that  whilst  the  total  num- 
ber of  qualifications  registered  in  Scotland  in  the 

"  years  1876  to  1880  was  1,059,  the  number  of  degrees 


"  granted  by  Scotch  Universities  in  the  same  period        jy.  c. 
"  was  1,536,  so  that  477,  or  one  third  of  the  gra-  Macnamara, 
"  duates  did  not  originally  register  in  Scotland,  or,    Esq.,  F.R.S.i 
"  in  other  words,  they  were  medical  students  arriving  F.R.C.S.I. 

"  in  Scotland  from  elsewhere  for  their  degrees."  With   

regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  put  to  mc   23  June  1892. 

with  reference  to  the  kind  of  education,  this  para-   

graph  throws  light  upon  that  matter.  "It  cannot 
"  be  under  the  idea  that  the  education  received  by 
"  London  students  is  inferior  to  that  provided  by  other 
' '  medical  schools  that  they  leave  London,  for,  as  is  shown 
' '  in  the  13th  Table  of  our  report,  when  students  from  the 
' '  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  meet  on  equal 
' '  terms  in  a  competitive  examination,  as  is  the  case  for 
"  appointments  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  Medical 
' '  Services,the  per-centage  of  rejected  candidates  educated 
"  in  England  amounts  to  37  per  cent.,  whereas  51  per 
"  cent,  of  those  educated  in  Scotland,  and,  67  per  cent. 
"  of  Irish  students  are  rejected."  Nevertheless  our 
London  men  cannot  get  degrees 

4023.  It  looks  as  if  London  men  were  better  educated  ? 
—Yes. 

4024.  That  would  point  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  on 
account  of  its  easiness  that  they  go  ? — Yes,  on  account 
of  the  easiness  of  obtaining  degrees. 

4025.  And  not  on  account  of  the  better  education  to 
be  obtained  there  ? — No.    That  is  what  I  think.    "  From 
"  considerations  of  this  kind  our  Committee  in  1885 
"  determined,  that  '  every  effort  should  be  made  in  the 
"  '  interests  of  students  educated  in  London,  of  the 
"  '  London  Schools  of  Medicine  and  of  the  profession, 
"  '  to  secure  for  metropolitan  students  educated  as  they 
"  '  are,  at  schools  of  medicine  where  unrivalled  oppor- 
"  '  tunities  exist  for  clinical  instruction,  facilities  for 
"  '  obtaining  degrees  in  Medicine  such  as  are  enjoyed 
"  '  by  graduates  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
"  '  bridge,  Manchester,  and  Durham  ;  in  the  four  Scotch 
"  '  University  towns,  and  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
"  '  Galway. '    The  Boyal  Commission  of  1889  concurred 
"  in  this  opinion  and  remark  that  they  '  were  satisfied 
"  that  a  great  demand  exists  for  medical  degrees  attain- 
"  '  able  in  London  more  easily  than  at  present,  and 
"  '  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide  for  that  want  in 
"  '  some  proper  manner.'    This  end  might,  we  think  be 
"  gained  if  a  University  was  established  in  London  on 
"  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  Uni- 
"  versity  with  the  object  of  (in  the  words  of  the  Special 
"  Committee  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London) 
"  '  affording  the  necessary  relief  from  the  too  rigid 
"  '  fetters  of  a  centrally  directed  examination  system. ' 
"  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  colleges  and 
"  schools  affiliated  with  the  proposed  University  must, 
"  in  a  vast  city  like  London  be  widely  dispersed ;  the 
"  instruction  given  in  these  various  institutions  differs 
"  in  value  and  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time  ; 
"  the  appliances  needed  for  proper  education  in  many 
"  branches  of  science  are  costly  and  require  to  be 
"  frequently  renewed.    To  keep  all  this  complicated 
"  machinery  up  to  the  requisite  standard  powers  much 
"  more  stringent  than  those  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
' '  University  under  sectiorj  26  of  the  Charter  are  abso- 
"  lutely  necessary.    According  to  our  idea  the  new 
' '  University  should  not  only  simplif y  examination,  but 
"  raise  the  standard  of  education  of  our  students,  and 
"  at  the  same  time  secure  for  them  the  advantages  of 
"  graduation.    In  this  way  we  hope  to  see  a  University 
"  established  in  which  our  students  will  take  a  real 
' 1  interest  and  pride ;   this  can  only  come  from  its 
' '  graduates  gaining  high  positions  in  arts,  science,  and 
"  literature,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  benefits,  educational 
"  and  social,  which  they  individually  receive  in  their 
' '  University.    For  this  purpose  we  hold  that  the  work 
"  done  in  the  constituent  London  colleges  and  schools 
"  will  require  to  be  controlled  by  the  Council,  and  this 
"  should  be,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  its  most  important 
"  functions.    The  Council  must,  we  think,  provide  for 
"  inspection,  and  by  examinations  conducted  in  our 
"  classes,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  education 
"  given  in  its  colleges,  keep  them  all  up  to  an  efficient 
"  standard  of  work.    Weak  colleges  should  be  led  to 
"  combine  for  educational  purposes,  for  it  will  be  almost 
"  impossible  to  exterminate,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
"  improve  them  under  section  26  of  this  Charter." 

4026.  You  would  give  the  Council  more  power  than  it 
possesses  in  the  draft  Charter  to  regulate  the  education 
in  the  colleges  ?— It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  that.  If  this  University  is  to  run  on 
the  [lines  that  we  hope  it  may,  you  must  do  that.  You 
cannot  expect  the  colleges  to  find  out  their  own  faults 
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jV".  c.        or  *°  come  to  the  Council  and  say,-  "  We  cannot  do  this," 
Macnamara,    or  "  We  cannot  do  that ;  "  and  if  the  Council  are  to  wait 
Esq..  F.B.S.,    till  they  find  out  where  the  imperfect  education  exists 
F.R.C.S.I.     by  those  who  are  educating  the  students  telling  them, 

  they  will  wait  for  a  very  long  time. 

23  June  1892.  4027  You  think  that  by  giving  the  Council  more 
power  in  this  way,  and  by  some  other  alterations  making 
the  colleges  more  dependent  upon  the  Council,  you  may 
establish  a  powerful  University  just  as  well  as  might 
be  done  by  beginning  at  the  other  end,  starting  the 
University  first  and  making  the  colleges  altogether 
subordinate  ? — Exactly.  ' '  We  heartily  concur  in  the 
' '  opinion  expressed  in  pages  31  and  32  of  the  report  of 
"  the  Royal  Commission  of  1889,  that  '  a  definite  value 
' '  '  should  be  given  to  the  training  and  teaching  which 
"  '  those  students  will  obtain  who  go  through  the  pre- 
"  '  scribed  courses  of  constituent  colleges  and  teaching 
' '  *  institutions  associated  with  the  University.  This  may 
"  '  properly  be  done  in  those  stages  of  the  academical 
"  '  course  which  precedes  the  final  examinations  for 
"  '  degrees.'  We  trust  this  principle  will  be  conceded, 
"  and  provision  made  for  it  in  the  Charter  of  the  new 
"  University,  for  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  sound 
"  education  can  flourish  in  a  place  like  London."  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
that  principle.  It  is  by  the  power  which  the  University 
would  have  of  inspecting  schools,  examining  schools, 
and  of  keeping  the  schools  up  to  work,  that  we  hope 
to  see  education  improved. 

4028.  The  medical  schools,  you  mean? — Yes.  I  am 
talking  of  medical  schools.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  just  as  unlikely  that  the  Board  Schools,  for  instance, 
could  flourish  without  proper  inspection,  as  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  a  very  large  disseminated  com- 
munity like  London,  where  one  may  not  know  in  the 
least  who  one's  neighbour  is,  or  anything  about  him. 
We  cannot  expect  a  University  in  London  to  flourish, 
unless  there  is  efficient  and  thorough  inspection ;  it 
should  extend  to  examinations. 

4029.  I  suppose  those  schools  are  most  of  them  now 
in  a  very  good  condition,  and  are  performing  very 
efficient  work  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  that. 

4030.  You  think  they  would  be  better  for  the  general 
supervision  ? — There  is  unquestionably  a  strong  opinion 
in  the  profession  in  that  direction.  "  We  believe  that 
"  the  Council  of  the  University  under  the  Charter 
"  is  too  large,  and  should  not  contain  more  than  30 
"  members  at  the  outside.  Its  members,  we  think, 
"  should,  as  a  rule,  hold  office  for  from  seven  to  ten 
"  years,  if  possible." 

4031.  You  think  the  Council  is  too  large? — Yes,  that 
is  our  opinion.  I  do  not  know  what  the  length  of  time 
is  now,  but  we  think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  should  hold  their  appointments 
for  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  order  that  they  might 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work. 

4032.  You  would  have  to  considerably  reduce  the 
Medical  Faculty  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done.  In  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Allchin  on 
this  subject  on  behalf  of  certain  medical  schools,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  distinctly  says  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  doing  that.  May  I  refer  to  his 
evidence  at  page  144  of  the  Blue  Book,  question  1492. 
"  (Q.)  The  number  of  medical  schools  we  heard  was  13, 
"  I  think? — (A.)  There  are  11  medical  schools.  (Sir 
"  William  Thompson.)  Including  King's  College  and 
"  University  College? — (A.)  Yes.  (Chairman.)  Your 
"  proposal  is  that  they  should  have  11  representatives 
' '  upon  any  body  that  might  be  constituted  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
"  in  effect  that  is  so.  (Q.)  Supposing  that  were  not 
"  thought  reasonable  or  convenient,  could  they  not,  if 
"  a  less  number  were  appointed,  meet  together  and 
"  elect  amongst  themselves  those  who  should  represent 
"  the  medical  schools  in  the  aggregate  ? — (A.)  Certainly." 

4033.  And  he  spoke  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  medical  schools,  you 
think  ? — It  seems  to  me,  my  Lord,  that  if  the  larger 
schools,  say  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and  St.  Thomas's, 
had  each  a  representative,  London  and  i University  one, 
King's  and  Middlesex  another,  and  the  four  smaller 
schools  one,  that  would  bring  the  total  up  to  six  repre- 
sentatives. 

4034.  Is  there  any  very  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  reducing  the  number  from  52  to  30  ? — It  seems  to 
us  to  be  more  workable. 

4035.  Is  it  more  easy  to  work  52  than  30  ? — Yes,  in 
my  experience. 


4036.  I  think  it  is  much  easier  to  work  half-a-dozen 
or  ten  or  twelve,  but  I  should  not  have  thought  there 

would  be  much  difference  between  52  and  30  P  I  should 

think  you  would  get  20  to  attend,  which  would  be  a 
workable  body.    '•  It  would,  doubtless,  be  an  advan- 
tage to  all  concerned  if  the  Universities  through- 

t  out  the  kingdom  would  abandon  the  licensing  powers 
'  which  their  degree  confers,  making  the  M.B.  and 
"  M.D.  purely  academic  distinctions.  They  are 
however,  not  at  all  likely  to  do  this,  since  the 
pecuniary  interests  involved  have  grown  to  great 
"  dimensions,  and  it  is  these  interests  which  to  a  lame 
"  extent,  govern  the  situation  and  make  the  question 
"  under  consideration  such  a  difficult  one  to  deal 
"  with." 

4037.  All  the  Universities,  not  only  this  new  Uni- 
versity ?— Quite  right. 

4038.  This  University  is  only  to  give  degrees  to  those 
who  have  already  qualified.  It  does  not  confer  a  license  P 
—No.  "  Nevertheless,  those  whom  I  represent  urge  that 

London  students  should  in  this  matter,  as  in  others 
'I  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  University  degrees 

upon  terms  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  graduates  in 
"  other  Universities." 

4039.  By  that  you  mean  that  the  degrees  should 
confer  a  license?— You  see  at  present  there  is  this 
difference.  Men  under  this  Charter,  the  majority  of 
them,  will  have  to  take  a  license  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  That  license  in  medicaf  fees 
costs  the  greater  number  of  students  not  less  than  40J 
many  of  them  50Z.  These  fees  for  the  license  must 
be  paid  before  they  can  approach  the  University  at  all 
It  is  true  that  they  might  go  through  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  and  that  would  be  cheaper ;  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  majority  of  students  would  wish 
to  go  through  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
rather  than  through  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  they 
always  have  done  so. 

4040.  Do  most  of  the  London  practitioners  who  have 
taken  degrees  in  Scotland  and  other  places  also  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Eoyal  colleges  ?— No,  they  do  not 
The  majority,  I  think,  of  the  Cambridgemen  go  up 
to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  addition 
to  their  degree ;  I  merely  say  that  from  having  been 
examiner  there.  I  am  not  speaking  from  accurate 
knowledge,  but  I  think  most  of  the  men  examined  there 
had  a  license  from  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

4041.  You  think  that,  partly  in  order  to  save 
expense,  the  degree  given  by  this  proposed  new  Uni- 
versity ought  to  confer  a  license  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  number  of  the  men  go  from  England  to 
Scotland  not  only  because  they  can  get  degrees,  but 
because  the  education  in  Scotland  is  a  very  'good 
one,  and  it  is  cheaper.  The  degree  in  Scotland  is 
to  be  obtained  for  less  money.  /In  conclusion,  I 
"  have  to  observe  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
"  the  past  London  medical  students  that  they  should 
"  be  able  to  obtain  a  medical  degree  after  passing  an 
"  examination  in  arts,  and  in  medicine,  surgery, &and 
"  midwifery.  1  would  therefore  beg  to  bring  the 
"  following  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  rnetro- 
' '  politan  branch  before  the  members  of  this  Commission  : 
"  '  That  every  practitioner  who  has  been  educated  at  a 
"  '  London  medical  school  for  at  least  the  final  two 
"  '  years  of  the  curriculum,  and  obtained  complete 
"  '  qualifications  to  practise  before  the  foundation  of 
"  'the  proposed  University,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
"  '  for  a  degree  in  the  University  after  passing  such 

' '  '  examinations  in  Arts  as  may  be  determined  on  by 
"  '  the  University  and  in  the  final  examination  for  the 
"  '  M.B.'" 

4042.  That  is    a    temporary  arrangement?  Yes. 

"  These  gentlemen  when  London  students  could  not 
"  obtain  degrees,  and  the  arguments  in  their  favour 
"  are  much  the  same  as  those  advanced  for  facilities  to 
"  be  granted  to  our  present  students  in  obtaining 
"  degrees  in  medicine.  When  the  University  has  been 
"  established  graduates  requiring  degrees  must  pass 
"  through  the  course  which  it  prescribes ;  and  it  is  on 
"  behalf  of  those  who  have  finished  their  education  in 
"  London  before  the  erection  of  the  University  that 
"  this  favour  is  solicited.  Dr.  Cleveland,  the  late 
"  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
"  tion,  a  well-known  general  practitioner  in  London, 
"  will  be  able  to  speak  more  fully  on  this  subject. 
"  Dr.  Bristowe  has  worked  for  many  years  upon 
"  matters  connected  with  medical  education  and  degrees 
"  for  London  students,  and  will.  I  hope,  elucidate  some 
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<«  of  the  points  I  Lave  referred  to  on  behalf  of  a  very 
"  large  number  of  members  of  the  British  Medical 
"  Association." 

4043  That,  then,  is  the  substance  of  what  you  wish  to 
Bay  ?_Yes.  I  have  been  rather  tedious,  I  am  afraid,  but 
I  felt  extremely  anxious  not  to  express  so  much  my  own 
views  as  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  I  am 
here  to  represent.  Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  statement  which  might  not  be  in  accord  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  their  feeling  and  their  views  upon  this 
matter. 

4044.  And  this,  you  say,  on  their  behalf  as  well  as  on 
your  own  ? — Yes. 

4045.  Is  there  anything  on  your  own  behalf  that  you 
would  like  to  say  independent  of  what  you  have  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  body  that  you  represent  ?— My  wish  is 
that  we  may  be  able  to  get  rid  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  I  consider  the  most  objectionable  system  of 
constant  examinations,  and  that  we  may  get  into  some- 
thing like  what  I  hope  and  what  I  conceive  to  be 
sound  education.  For  instance,  my  Lord,  take  it  in 
this  way  :  you  have  perhaps  50  men  entering  a  medi- 
cal school.  Of  these  12  men  in  the  course  of  the  first 
year  perhaps  ten  will  pass  the  science  examinations  of 
London  University.  Another  30  will  go  up  for  that 
examination  and  be  rejected.  They  are  rejected  in 
perhaps  the  first,  second,  or  third  parts,  or  it  may  be  in 
all.  They  are  thrown  back  upon  their  school,  five  of 
them  taking  up  one  subject,  five  of  them  another,  and 
so  on.  "Whilst  they  are  preparing  for  this  second  exami- 
nation there  are  a  number  of  fresh  students  coming  on, 
and  so  you  have  the  school  broken  up  into  sections 
all  striving  for  some  subject,  but  all  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  examinations  are  the  whole  thing  they 
Lave  in  view.  They  neglect  their  hospital,  and  to  a  great 
extent  are  doing  so  more  and  more  every  year.  _  They 
care  very  Uttle  about  practical  work  because  it  does 
not  tell  in  the  examinations  ;  and  so,  as  the  practi- 
tioners say,  a  lot  of  matter  is  crammed  into  their  heads, 
and  the  subject  they  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital 
to  learn  many  of  them  know  little  about.  Under  the 
old  system  (which  I  do  not  wish  to  commend)  of 
apprenticeship  men  learnt  the  rudiments  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  did  not  cram  so  much  science  as  at 
present,  but  a  great  number  of  them  turned  out  better 
general  practitioners. 

4046.  Do  most  of  the  men  who  fail  in  passing  the 
examination  try  for  it  again  ?— Yes  ;  how  very  small  a 
proportion  pass  through  the  examinations  of  the  Lon- 
don University.  The  London  University  claims  to  have 
raised  the  whole  standing  and  status  of  medical  educa- 
tion. Why,  they  do  not  receive  5  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  London.  Where  are  the  other  95  per  cent.? 
Their  education  cannot  be  raised  if  they  do  not  approach 
the  University,  or  come  near  the  University. 

4047.  A  certain  number  of  those  who  went  to  the 
Gresham  University  would  have  to  go  back  in  the  same 
position  ?— Then  I  hope  they  would  have  to  go  back  for 
a  year.  You  ought  to  teach  them  honestly  and  not  to 
have  them  scattered  about  in  batches  in  our  medical 
schools  striving  to  force  their  way  through  examinations 
through  means  of  their  tutors  brains. 

4048.  You  would  wish  it  to  be  done  in  a  more  organ- 
ised manner  ? — Yes,  education  can  only  properly  be  done 
in  an  organised  manner.  That  is  the  pith,  and  1  should 
say  the  whole  substance,  of  the  thing  so  far  as  the 
opinion  of  the  general  practitioners  throughout  the 
country  are  concerned. 

4049.  As  you  are  favorable  to  the  plan  of  the  Gresham 
University  on  the  whole  would  you  care  to  make  any 
other  remarks  about  it  ? — We  are  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
or  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  men  I  have  spoken 
to  are.  ,The  tendency  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  into  the  matter  is  favourable  to  the 
scheme.  Modifications  of  course  there  may  be,  but 
they  think  it  a  good  working  scheme  to  start  with. 

4050.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  college  can  be 
brought  in  to  start  with  ? — From  reading  what  passed 
at  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  other  colleges 
and  schools  to  enter  the  University,  and  surely  it  must 
be  advisable  to  make  it  as  broad  as  possible,  because 
education  is  spreading  to  such  a  great  extent  that  what 
was  applicable  to  older  Universities  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  present  time.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  anxious  to  come  into  a 
University  of  this  sort. 


4051.  The  chief  alteration  you  would  wish  would  be  to        jv.  C. 
give  greater  power  to  the  Council  than  it  has  now  of  Macnamara, 
regulating  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  ? — Yes.  Esq.,  F.H.S., . 

F  H  C  S  I 

4052.  {Lord  Reay.)  Your  opinion  is  that  medical  edu-       '  '  ' 
cation  in  London  requires  organisation  ? — Precisely.         2s  June  1892. 

4053.  That  instead  of  each  medical  school  in  London   

being  absolutely  independent  as  it  is  now  there  should 

t:>e  some  authority  which  should  co-ordinate  the  schools 
and  distribute  the  scientific  and  practical  teaching 
among  them? — That,  I  think,  must  be  distinctly  the 
ultimate  aim  and  will  be  accomplished  under  a  University 
scheme  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  time. 

4054.  You  wish  the  academic  degree  to  be  granted  by 
the  University  and  the  license  to  practise  by  other 
corporations  ? — I  do. 

4055.  You  are  opposed,  therefore,  to  what  now  prevails 
in  all  Universities  that  the  degrees  imply  licenses  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

4056.  What  is  your  object  ? — Because  there  would  be 
less  competition  between  the  Universities.  I  look  upon 
it  that  a  great  deal  of  the  competition  that  goes  on 
between  Universities  is  largely  a  pecuniary  interest,  and 
there  may  be  this  striving  on  the  part  of  this  University 
which  is  created  now,  or  some  other  University,  to  lower 
its  degrees  in  order  to  obtain  more  students — that  is, 
more  fees,  more  money.  If  there  was  no  influence  oi 
that  kind  at  work,  then  I  think  the  Universities  would 
give  themselves  entirely  to  education.  Education  would 
be  their  primary  object.  There  is  another  very  impor- 
tant element  now  which  some  of  them  consider,  and  that 
is  making  money. 

4057.  The  degree  would  represent  a  higher  qualifica- 
tion than  the  qualification  which  confers  the  license  ? 
— Certainly. 

4058.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  oblige  persons  who 
obtain  the  higher  qualification  also  to  obtain  this 
lower  qualification — I  cannot  see  at  all  why  there  is  any 
necessity  for  that,  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  if  you  take  it 
from  the  view  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
because  you  will  notice  that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
at  the  present  moment  are  making  nearly  20. 000Z.  a  year 
by  medical  fees,  how  are  they  to  give  them  up  ?  That  is 
the  great  difficulty  in  this  question. 

4059.  It  is  a  practical  difficulty,  the  result  of  existing 
circumstances? — Very  practical  ;  after  all  you  will  find 
that  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 

4060.  You  desire  that  if  a  new  University  is  created 
giving  degrees,  those  of  your  practitioners  who  have 
hitherto  been  debarred  from  obtaining  degrees  should 
then  be  able  to  obtain  them  ? — Yes. 

4061.  And  would  have  the  same  advantages  which  the 
Scotch  medical  students  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ? — Yes. 

4062.  Is  the  Scotch  system  one  which  you  would  like 
to  see  introduced  in  the  new  University,  also  with  regard 
to  the  extra  mural  teaching  with  wliich  I  suppose  you 
are  acquainted  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Scotch  system  to  be  able  to  reply  to  that. 

4063.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  degrees  of  the  new 
University  should  be  of  a  higher  character  than  the  Scotch 
degrees,  and  should  therefore  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  degree  given  by  the  London  Univer- 
sity and  that  given  by  the  Scotch  Universities,  or  would 
you  be  satisfied  if  they  were  on  a  level  with  those  now 
given  by  the  Scotch  University  ? — I  should  consider, 
from  all  I  know  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  that  the 
Edinburgh  degree  is  an  exceedingly  good  degree. 

4064.  Do  you  think  the  fees  paid  to  the  colleges  could 
be  lowered,  the  fees  to  which  you  allude  of  40Z.  in  some 
cases,  and  50Z.  in  others? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  London 
students  would  be  able  to  go  through  the  Apothecaries' 
Society,  which  is  distinctly  cheaper.  Under  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  they  must  have  a  qualification  for  registra- 
tion, that  qualification  for  registration  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Apothecaries'  Society  and  therefore  there  is 
that  course  open  to  them.  But  a  student  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Gresham  University  will  have  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  medical  education  of  five  years, 
whether  he  goes  up  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  or  whether  he  goes  up  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Society.  He  will  have  to  go  through  a  course  of  five 
years'  study  in  order  to  qualify  before  he  can  approach 
the  University  at  all,  that  is  very  different  from  what 
takes  place  at  Edinburgh  or  at  Cambridge,  or  at  other 
places. 
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N.  C.  4065.  Has  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  the 

Macnamara,  same  value  as  the  license  given  by  the  Boyal  Colleges  ? 

Esq.,  F.R.S.,  —No, 

F.B.C.S.I.        4.OQ6.  The  examination  is  easier,  is  it?— Yes,  the 

„„  ,      !„„„    examination  is  easier. 
23  June  1892, 

  4067.  You  referred  to  the  examination  in  arts  as  a 

preliminary  examination  P — Yes. 

4068.  Do  you  require  an  examination  in  arts  as  well  as 
a  preliminary  examination  in  science  ? — I  should  wish 
distinctly  an  examination  in  arts.  That  is  quite  neces- 
sary. 

4069.  The  examination  in  arts  might  be  included 
in  the  Matriculation  or  in  the  entrance  examination  ? 
—-In  the  entrance  examination — the  Matriculation. 

4070.  You  would  not  require  your  medical  students 
to  attend  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  order  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  ?— I  think  not. 

4071.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  ?— Yes. 

4072.  You  would  not  object  to  the  medical  professors 
examining  their  own  pupils,  especially  in  the  practical 
part,  with  an  outside  examiner  added? — Certainly  not. 
It  is  most  desirable. 

4073.  You  would  not  desire  the  teacher  to  be  excluded  ? 
—No. 

4074.  And  you  would,  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
new  University,  lay  great  stress  on  the  practical  part  ? 
—Yes. 

4075.  That,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  ?  —  I  think  the  examinations  have  taken  the 
place  of  that  practical  work.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
using  a  strong  expression  in  saying  that  it  is  growing 
into  an  abuse. 

4076.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  reconstruction  of 
the  existing  University  of  London,  or  are  you  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  new  teaching  University  being  a  sepa- 
rate body  ? — I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  being  a  sepa- 
rate body.  There  are  a  number  of  extremely  able  men 
who  state,  that  the  London  University  has  done  a  great 
work,  and  is  doing  a  great  work.  Why  should  you  in- 
terfere with  it  ?  .  Why  not  allow  it  to  go  on  doing  this 
■work  unimpeded  by  the  Gresham  or  any  other  University. 
I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  interference.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  both.  The  same  class  of  men 
who  have  gone  up  to  the  London  University  will  still 
go  up  to  the  London  University,  and  it  will  have  the 
whole  Empire  to  supply  it  with  graduates.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  interfere  with  the 
London  University. 

4077.  What  would  be  the  influence  on  the  existing 
University  of  London  and  on  its  degrees  if  there  were 
another  University  giving  degrees  in  London  P — I  do 
not  think  it  would  influence  it  one  bit.  I  think  the  men 
who  go  up  to  the  London  University  now  would  go  up 
to  it  then,  at  any  rate  until  such  time  as  this  new 
University  gained  for  itself  a  very  high  position. 

4078.  You  think  there  would  always  remain  the  de- 
mand for  the  high  scientific  qualification  which  the 
degree  of  the  London  University  confers  ? — I  think  so. 

4079.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  said  just  now  that 
you  thought,  or  rather  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  your 
association,  that  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day 
■were,  on  the  whole,  less  capable  than  they  were  some 
30  years  ago  on  entering  upon  practical  duties  at  the 
close  of  their  medical  education  ?— I  think  I  hardly 
said  "  less  capable."  My  opinion  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  not  certainly  improving  in  that  direction. 

4080.  So  that  you  think  the  general  practitioner  now 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  practically  capable  a  man  in 
the  exercise  of  his  practical  duties  as  he  was  formerly  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  30  years  ago  the  men  who  passed 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries'  Society  were 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  work  which  they  have  to 
perform  as  general  practitioners  than  the  men  who  are 
sent  to  the  work  from  London  at  the  present  time. 

4081.  With  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  does  the  opinion  which  you  have 
expressed  relate  exclusively  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
examination  ? — No. 

4082.  For  medicine,  I  mean  ? — No.  The  great  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  to  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  have  distinctly  been  in  the  Ma- 
triculation Examination  and  in  the  Preliminary  Science 
Examination. 


4083.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  thought  that  these  exami- 
nations in  science  are  of  a  very  much  too  high  a 
standard?— They  appear  to  be  too  high,  and  they  are 
very  complicated. 

4084.  Does  this  apply  to  examinations  elsewhere  as,  for 
example,  to  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  that  sort  at  all. 

4085.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  examinations  in 
science  and  for  medicine  at  Cambridge  (because  those 
at  Oxford  are  modelled  on  those  at  Cambridge),  are  what 
they  ought  to  be  ? — They  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 
My  opinion,  if  I  may  add  it,  is  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  education  being  thorough  and  complete  at 
Cambridge  that  their  men  are  prepared  for  their  exami- 
nations. 

4086.  And  do  you  attach  importance  to  there  being 
only  one  system  of  education  for  medicine  being  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  very  much, 
indeed.  The  organisation  is  so  much  better  and  the 
whole  thing  is  carried  out  in  a  way  which  enable  the 
students  to  get  through  their  examinations  without 
cramming. 

4087.  Do  you  think  that  in  practical  matters,  that 
is  in  clinical  subjects,  the  education  at  present  in 
London  is  really  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — I  think  it 
is  neglected  in  the  wild  rush  for  examinations.  Clinical 
material  is  admirable.  The  clinical  teachers  are 
anxious  to  teach,  but  they  cannot  get  students  to  learn. 

4088.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  the  means  of 
education  in  practical  matters  in  London  is  as  good  as 
one  would  like  to  see  it  ? — Quite  ;  the  means  are 
abundant. 

4089.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  men 
who  passed  the  conjoint  only  are  less  instructed  in 
practical  matters  than  those  who  pass  the  examination 
of  the  University? — No. 

4090.  Do  you  think  the  examinations  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  are  adequate,  so  far  as  an  examination  can  be,  in 
testing  men's  proficiency  in  practical  matters  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  examination.  I  do  not  say  that  it  may 
not  be  improved  ;  I  think  it  may  be  improved  in  one 
department,  of  which  I  have  special  knowledge,  and 
that  is,  with  reference  to  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  so 
on. 

4091.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  powers  of  the 
council  of  the  new  University  as  being  likely  to  be 
beneficial  as  regards  education,  particularly  in  practical 
matters.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  general  Medical 
Council  already  exercises  a  very  complete  supervision  of 
education  in  those  subjects  ? — I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  an  inspector  or  any  member  of  the  general 
Medical  Council  about  our  medical  schools  or  hospitals, 
or  anywhere  else.  The  Medical  Council  issue  orders, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  Bodies  concerned  attend  to 
them  or  not  as  they  please. 

4092.  Then  you  think  the  discharge  of  this  duty  by 
the  general  Medical  Council  is  quite  inadequate  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  inadequate.  There  is  no  supervision  at 
all  that  I  am  aware  of  beyond  passing  orders  and 
regulations.  As  for  the  supervision  that  I  wish  to  see, 
there  is  none  of  it. 

4093-4.  But  the  powers  which  the  general  Medical 
Council  enjoys  for  inspection  are  quite  sufficient  P — That 
I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  they  have  no  power 
for  inspecting  schools.  They  have  never  undertaken 
it.  Any  inspector  sent  by  the  Medical  Council  might 
be  refused  at  a  medical  school.  It  does  not  lie  in  their 
province  ;  they  have  no  power  beyond  making  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  study  and  examinations. 

4095.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  So  that  you  would  say 
that  the  inspection  of  examinations  in  any  particular 
subject  has  been  useless,  but  inspection  of  teaching 
would  be  very  valuable  ? — I  do  not  say  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  examinations  useless. 

4096.  It  has  failed  in  its  object,  I  should  rather  say  ? 
— I  think  the  inspections  of  examinations  that  have  been 
made,  have  been  distinctly  useful,  but  they  come  about 
once  every  five  years  if  I  am  not  far  wrong,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  have  done  very  much  to  influence 
the  examining  bodies.  The  recommendations  that  these 
inspectors  have  made  have  been  extremely  useful,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  have  been  carried  out,  as  far  as  I 
know,  certainly  not  by  all  the  examining  bodies  if  by 
any  of  them. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


4097.  You  mentioned  just  now  an  evil  which  we  are 
all  very  sensible  of,  namely,  the  confusion  of  studies, 
the  mixture  of  the  scientific  and  the  practical  courses  of 
study  ? — Yes. 

4098.  Is  that  not  completely  overcome  by  the  method 
which  is  pursued  by  students  of  the  Universities,  who 
accomplish  their  scientific  course  of  study  before  begin- 
ning with  their  practical? — It  is  to  some  extent,  but 
still  there  is  overlapping  in  the  medical  schools  where 
they  are  not  going  in  for  the  same  kind  of  examination. 
There  is  still  an  overlapping  of  the  men  who  are  going 
in  for  the  University  course  with  the  men  who  are  going 
in  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,  and  so  a  regular  jumble. 

4099.  But  would  not  that  jumble  be  quite  overcome 
if  the  system  were  such  that  a  man  should  complete  his 
scientific  studies  before  he  begins  his  practical  ones  ? — 
Yes ;  if  they  were  all  going  for  the  same  course  of 
examination  and  so  on  it  would  be,  but  there  are  so 
many  different  examining  authorities  that,  they  do  over- 
lap one  another  in  that  land  of  way.  If  you  could  get 
them  all  to  go  in  for  examinations  at  a  University  such  as 
the  Gresham.  I  think  you  would  get  organisation  of 
teaching.  That  is  an  important  object.  I  think  this 
University  could  organise  teaching  to  a  large  extent. 

4100.  Are  not  the  evils  to  which  you  have  referred 
dependent  rather  on  the  want  of  regulation  with  regard 
to  times  of  study  than  upon  exaggeration  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  London  with  regard  to  science. 
Is  it  not  rather  that  the  two  things  are  mixed  than  that 
the  scientific  requirements  of  the  University  of  London 
are  too  high  ? — I  chink  the  scientific  requirements  of  the 
University  of  London  are  too  high,  and,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  only  a  limited  number  going  on 
into  that  body,  the  students  who  are  rejected  come  back 
and  they  press  upon  those  who  are  going  on  for  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  So,  as  I  say,  there 
is  a  mingling  together  of  the  students  iii  medical 
schools  which  materially  affects  the  whole  course  of 
teaching.  There  is  no  organisation.  I  want  the  men 
to  be  taught  in  blocks,  and  to  feel  that  the  teachers  have 
some  influence  upon  them,  whereas  now  every  man  has 
to  get  a  tutor  who  coaches  him  in  some  subject  which 
he  is  specially  weak  in.  He  leaves  all  the  rest,  and  he 
cannot  go  back  and  make  it  up. 

4101.  I  think  you  stated  that  Edinburgh  students  on 
the  whole  were  rejected  in  larger  percentage  for  Go- 
vernment examinations — for  the  Army  especially  ? — I 
mentioned  Scotch  students. 

4102.  Not  Edinburgh  particularly? — No. 

4103.  Is  that  in  practical  subjects  or  in  scientific 
subjects  ?  —The  examination  embraces  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  medicine,  surgery,  and  so  on. 

4104.  Does  that  apply  to  the  present  time  or  to  the 
past  ? — The  present  time.  I  have  carried  on  the  returns 
up  to  the  last  year,  and  I  think  of  the  men  who  passed 
into  the  services  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  have  got 
degrees,  so  there  cannot  be  very  many  Edinburgh  men. 

4105.  (Mr.  Rendall. )  Do  I  understand  that  joxx  adhere 
to  the  memorandum  that  was  presented  by  your  associa- 
tion to  the  late  Koyal  Commission  ?  Does  that  in  the 
main  state  your  position  ? — That  in  the  main  states  our 
position. 

4106.  I  will  refer  to  it : — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
"  should  be  within  the  power  of  all  well-educated  me- 
"  dical  students  to  obtain  degrees  in  medicine  and 
"  surgery."  Is  that  opinion  still  held  by  the  associa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

4107.  The  Association  numbers  how  many  ? — About 
14,000. 

4108.  Might  all  those  14,000  on  the  whole  be  described 
as  well-educated  medical  students  ? — Well,  it  depends 
upon  where  they  come  from.  You  will  find  that  in  this 
return  from  the  aimy  and  navy,  that  of  the  Irish 
students  68  per  cent,  are  rejected.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  consider  themselves  well-educated 
medical  students. 

4109.  Would  it  be  true  of  the  majority  of  the  14,000 
that  they  would  come  under  that  description  ?  —  I 
should  think  it  would  be  true  of  a  great  number  of 
them. 

_  4110.  And  your  association  would  favour  that  extern 
sion  of  the  medical  degree? — I  should  say  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  it  in  Scotland, 
o  72200. 


4111.  Your  association  would  rely  mainly  on  good 
knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery  and 
medicine  ? — Yes. 

4112.  That  would  tend,  of  course, to  obliterate  what  has 
been  regarded  as  the  characteristic  distinction  of  the  Uni- 
versity degree  as  contrasted  with  the  Conjoint  Board 
diploma  P — I  did  not  claim  it  in  that  way.  You  will 
remember  I  said  distinctly  that  we  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  examination  in  arts.  We  think  that  ought 
to  be  raised.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  important 
element  in  the  University  degree.  The  examination 
which  is  now  the  examination  in  arts,  for  instance,  for 
the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, we  do  not  think  would  be  a  sufficient  examina- 
tion for  the  degree. 

4113.  I  will  come  to  that  examination  in  arts.  The 
General  Medical  Council  approves  at  present  or  accepts 
a  large  number  of  various  examinations  ? — Yes. 

4114.  For  instance,  one  may  say  all  University  Pre- 
liminary Examinations,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
senior  and  junior  locals,  the  higher  local,  and  so  forth  ; 
the  examinations  in  science  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society, 
and  others.  Are  you  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
such  acceptance  of  examinations  ? — No,  certainly  not, 
I  brought  a  young  friend  of  mine  from  a  school,  a  boy 
of  15  years  of  age,  and  not  a  particularly  clever  boy, 
and  he  passed  the  examination  which  is  required  for 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  arts. 

4115.  Which  particular  one  ? — There  are  20  or  30. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  There  is  no  especial  one 
required  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

4116.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Was  it  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors ? — Yes. 

4117.  He  was  entered  for  the  College  of  Preceptors' 
examination  ? — Yes,  and  he  passed  without  any  difficulty. 

4118.  Do  you  think  wisely  or  unwisely  ? — Distinctly 
unwisely. 

4119.  What  should  be  the  substitute  for  this  examina- 
tion ?— I  should  say  the  Matriculation  Examination  of 
the  Universities,  such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  so 
on. 

4120.  There  is  no  Matriculation  Examination  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  —  are  not  various  of  the  local 
examinations  accepted  ? 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  The  previous  examination. 

4121.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  You  would  then  very  much  limit 
the  number  of  entrance  examinations  accepted  ? — Yes. 

4122.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  would  support  the 
policy,  or  the  general  direction  of  the  jiolicy,  of  the 
University  of  London  in  that  particular  ?— Yes. 

4123.  Now  I  come  from  the  entrance  in  arts  to  the 
examination  in  science.  You  laid  some  emphasis  on  the 
examination  in  science.  There  would  it  be  your  wish  to 
reduce  or  to  increase  the  amount  required  ? — To  reduce 
the  amount  required. 

4124.  Would  you  assimilate  the  degree  courses  in  the 
main,  to  the  courses  and  conditions  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

4125.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  new  regulations 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons? — Yes. 

4126.  The  new  ones  just  published  this  year? — Yes. 

4127.  You  know  that  those  regulations  have  increased 
the  element  of  science  ? — Yes,  in  biology. 

4128.  And  you  think  that  represents  a  retrogade  and 
mischievous  tendency  in  medicine? — Yes,  if  carried  too 
far. 

4129.  You  would  put  the  element  of  science  required 
for  the  University  degree  rather  lower  than  higher  than 
that  demanded  by  the  new  regulation  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  ? — No.  In  the  first  place  those  new  regulations 
have  not  been  enforced,  but  what  the  outcome  of  that 
may  be  you  cannot  tell. 

4130.  It  represents  the  present  opinion  of  the  con- 
joint colleges  ? — Yes. 

4131.  You  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  be  put  in  force  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  they  will. 

4132.  But  you  disagree  with  their  general  tendency  ? 
— In  what  way  ? 

4133.  In  increasing  the  amount  of  science  that  is 
required,  for  instance,  chemistry,  physics,  and  elemen- 
tary biology  are  all  introduced,  whereas  before  only  a 
very  limited  amount  of  attendance  on  chemistry,  and 
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2V.  C  I  think,  no  examination  on  chemistry  was  required  ? — 

Mncnamara,  There  has  always  been  an  examination  in  chemistry  np 

T,.sq.,  F.R.S.,  to  the  present  time,  and  so  there  was  in  physiology. 

F.R.C.S.I.  There  is  the  substitution  of  biology  for  elementary 

~  physiology.    That  is  the  only  alteration  I  think. 

"   4134.  But  hitherto  there  has  been  no  biology? — -No. 

4135.  And  in  future  if  these  results  are  carried  out, 
there  will  be  elementary  biology  ? — Yes. 

4136.  And  students  for  that  conjoint  board  diploma 
will  be  required  to  attend,  as  well  as  to  pass,  examinations 
in  elementary  biology  ? — Any  course  ? 

4137.  A  course,  I  understand,  is  prescribed  ?  I  know 
it  is  being  taken  practically  at  the  new  colleges  ? — 
I  think  they  pass  it  immediately  after  registering,  or  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

4138.  The  note  is  not  very  clear.  They  say  subjects 
may  be  studied  before  registration  at  institutions  recog- 
nised for  the  purpose  by  the  examining  board.  That 
implies  a  course  in  every  case? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  recognised  course. 

4139.  Then  what  does  it  mean  by  "  institution  recog- 
nised for  the  purpose."  It  would  imply  a  course, 
would  it  not  ? — It  might  imply  a  course. 

4140.  And  to  that  introduction  of  an  extended  amount 
of  science  would  you  take  exception  ? — No,  I  would  not  to 
that  amount  of  science.  What  I  do  take  exception  to,  is 
the  science  which  is  demanded  of  men  going  up  for  the 
Preliminary  Science  Examination  in  the  University  of 
London,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  science 
demands  which  are  made  by  the  curriculum  you  refer  to. 

4141.  Then  you  would  prefer,  I  understand  now,  the 
introduction  of  this  increased  amount  of  science  ? — By 
increase  you  mean  to  say  over  that  of  the  present  scientific 
examination  ? 

4142.  Over  that  of  the  present  regulations  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  ? — I  think  for  a  degree  you  would 
certainly  demand  more  than  is  contained  in  the  elemen- 
tary kind  of  work  to  which  you  have  referred. 

4143.  That  seems  to  me  rather  to  contradict  your 
previous  contention  that  you  desire  to  reduce  rather  than 
to  increase? — What  I  mean  is  this,  that  you  cannot  com- 
pare the  first  examination  in  science  of  the  colleges  with 
the  examination  in  science  which  is  demanded  by  the 
University  of  London.  They  are  not  comparable;  the 
one  is  an  elementary  course  which  young  fellows  of  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  school  education  might  be 
able  to  pass,  whereas  that  demanded  by  the  University 
of  London  

4144.  Do  preparation  schools  teach  elementary  biology? 
—Yes. 

4145.  I  thought  it  was  unusual  in  the  curricula  of 
schools  ?— I  know  a  school  which  teaches  it. 

4146.  I  know  a  good  many  schools,  where  I  do  not 
remember  it  being  introduced  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  a  very  severe  examination  in  biology. 

4147.  You  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  science 
so  long  as  it  is  kept  elementary,  and  roughly  speaking, 
at  school  standards  where  it  is  taken  at  schools  ? — As 
long  as  it  is  kept  at  such  standards  that  men  of  ordinary 
capacity  can  pass  it  after  real  careful  study.  The  fault  of 
the  examination  in  science  at  the  University  of  London 
has  been  that  it  has  stopped  so  many  men,  they  never  got 
beyond  it. 

4148.  To  pass  on  ;  you  have  spoken  of  the  course  of  the 
medical  schools  in  London,  as  in  the  main  a  cramming 
for  successive  examinations ;  to  what  do  you  attribute 
that  state  of  things  ? — Because  there  are  so  many  exami- 
nations to  pass,  and  each  one  is  broken  up  into  several 
parts,  the  first  examination  if  I  mistake  not  is  broken 
up  into  four  parts. 

4149.  You  are  alluding  now  to  the  examination  for  the 
diploma,  not  for  the  degree  ? — For  the  diploma,  a  man 
may  be  ploughed  in  any  one  of  those  examinations,  or  he 
may  be  ploughed  in  more  than  one,  so  that  he  may  pass 
any  one  and  have  three  other  parts  to  get  through. 
In  the  next  examination  he  passes  in  another  part ;  he 
comes  back  to  his  school  again  for  the  second  time,  and 
so  on. 

4150.  This  grievance  depends  upon  the  existing 
courses  and  arrangements  for  examination  for  the 
Conjoint  Board  only  ? — Yes. 

4151.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  University  degree  ? — 
For  the  University  degree,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  so 
much,  for  there  are  so  few  candidates. 


4152.  The  examination  for  the  London  University 
degree  cannot  be  broken  up  in  the  same  way  as  those 
for  the  diploma  ?— -That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it 
can. 

4153.  With  regard  to  the  diploma,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  at  present  the  first  examination  can  be  taken  in 
two  parts,  and  is  ordinarily  taken  in  two  parts,  one  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  session  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  session  ? — Yes. 

4154.  The  other  can  be  taken  in  two  parts  ? — Yes,  I 
think  you  can  take  it  in  more  parts  than  that. 

4155.  The  final  examination  in  one,  two  or  three 
parts  ? — Yes. 

4156.  The  new  regulations  allow,  if  I  read  them 
correctly,  of  still  further  breaking  up  ? — Vou  are  talking 
of  the  new  regulations,  are  you  not  ? 

4157.  No  ?— The  new  regulations  are  in  force  from 
the  1st  of  January. 

4158.  For  students  who  commence  after  the  1st  of 
January,  not  for  students  who  commenced  their  study 
prior  to  the  1st  of  January  ?— No  ;  the  first  examination 
is  broken  up  into  four  parts  in  the  new  regulations. 

4159.  The  second  is  entire,  and  the  third  separable 
into  three  parts  ? — Yes. 

4160.  And  the  final  examinations  apparently  can  be 
broken  up  under  certain  limitations  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  marks  gained,  into  two  or  more  parts  ?— 
Three  parts,  "clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery,  and 
midwifery." 

4161.  You  will  see  there  is  a  limitation  in  section  21, 
on  page  13,  of  the  new  regulations,  that  at  least  half  the 
number  of  marks  required  must  be  obtained  in  each 
part  ? — Yes. 

4162.  How  does  the  Gresham  University  Charter 
tend  to  relieve  that  excessive  multiplication  of  examina- 
tions ? — It  will  not  tend  to  relieve  it.  If  the  men  have 
to  pass  through  this  conjoint  scheme  they  will  have  to 
pass  through  all  these  parts. 

4163.  And  over  and  above  that  you  require  Univer- 
sity examinations  if  there  should  be  distinct  University 

xaminations  ? — Yes. 

4164.  I  suppose  you  would  feel  that  the  University 
degree  ought  to  entail  some  amount  of  extra  examina*. 
tion  ? — Yes. 

4165.  And  do  you  think  any  further  multiplication 
of  examination  and  duplication  of  courses  would  be  in 
any  sense  practicable  ?— It  must  be  so  if  they  are  to 
obtain  degrees  under  the  present  Charter. 

4166.  It  has  to  be  done,  but  you  view  it  as  disadvan- 
tageous in  medical  examinations.  They  would  have  to 
take  the  whole  course  required  for  the  medical  qualifi- 
cation under  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  in  addition  to 
that  any  examination  or  examinations  imposed  dis- 
tinctly by  the  University  ? — Yes. 

4167.  And  that  you  look  upon  as  undesirable  ?— 
Under  the  Charter  you  will  see  that  they  may  register 
anywhere. 

4168.  And  the  alternative  would  be  to  register  with 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — Why  not  outside  ?  Whv 
not  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  conjoint  examinations 
in  Scotland.  There  is  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians,  Edinburgh  ;  I  think  they  are  amalgamated 
now  with  Glasgow. 

4169.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  be  driven 
to  that  course  to  avoid  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
entered  into  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  say. 

4170.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  preferable  that  they 
should  connect  themselves  with  the  London  University 
supposing  London  University  to  consent  to  reduce  in 
some  form  or  another  the  standard  of  its  degrees  ?— I 
object  altogether  to  the  system  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity. I  think  it  is  not  an  educational  body  at  all,  it  is 
a  body  purely  for  examination. 

4171.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that? — I  would 
object. 

4172.  Would  you  think  the  University  degree,  as  tho 
simplest  expedient,  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  regis- 
trable qualification  ? — Certainly.  They  are  registered 
practitioners  before  they  can  approach  the  Gresham 
University. 

4173.  They  have  to  be,  according  to  the  scheme  ?— 
Yes. 
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4174.  But  in  every  other  University  the  degree  is 
valid  as  a  registrable  qualification  ? — Yes. 

4175.  And  would  you  wish  that  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Gresham  University  Charter  ?— Yes. 

4176.  Would  your  association  support  an  amendment 
to  the  existing  Medical  Acts  in  that  direction — the  Act 
of  1886  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  receive  the 
favour  and  assent  of  Parliament  ? — I  think  so.  I  am 
only  speaking  for  myself. 

4177.  It  is  a  very  important  point,  of  course,  to  know 
whether  it  would  have  the  support  or  opposition  of  the 
medical  profession? — It  is  so  important  a  point  that 
one  does  not  wish  to  give  a  positive  opinion  without 
consulting  the  Association. 

4178.  You  can  only  give  your  opinion  from  what  you 
know  of  the  opinion  in  the  profession  ? — Yes. 

4179.  You  are  aware  that  the  provision  in  the  Medical 
Charter  which  insists  upon  the  independent  registrable 
qualification  indirectly  relieves  the  University  from 
inspection  by  the  General  Medical  Council  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  Sir  George  Humphry  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong.  I  believe  the  General  Medical  Council 
has  the  power  of  inspection  of  all  bodies  whose  degree 
or  diploma  carries  a  registrable  qualification. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  So  that  the  General  Medical  Council 
inspects  all  Universities  in  the  Kingdom  who  grant 
medical  degrees. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  Yes. 

4180.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  That  will  somewhat  explain 
what  you  said — that  you  were  unaware  that  there  was 
any  visit  or  inspection  of  the  London  Medical  Schools 
by  the  General  Medical  Council  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  am  speaking  of  examina- 
tions in  schools.  The  General  Medical  Council  does 
not  inspect  schools. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  Has  it  no  power  of  inspection  of 
schools  ? 

(Sir  George  Humphry)  No  real  power  of  inspection 
of  schools. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  I  understand  that  an  inspector  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  not  infrequently  visits  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  such  schools  and  bodies  as  are 
empowered  to  give  a  University  degree  carrying  a 
registerable  qualification. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
inspection  of  schools  at  all. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  Only  of  examinations  ? 

(Sir  George  Humpliry.)  Only  of  examinations. 

4181.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  But  does  not  that  imply  inspec- 
tion of  laboratories  and  provision  for  teaching  and  so 
on  ? — Certainly  not. 

4182.  Now  another  point  with  regard  to  the  Gresham 
University  Charter.  You  said  the  Council  was  too  large 
and  you  would  wish  to  reduce  it  to  30.  What  portion 
of  that  30  does  your  association  hold  should  be  medical  ? 
— The  same  proportion  as  at  present,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  proportion. 

4183.  About  the  same  as  out  of  the  existing  total  ? — 
Yes.  I  take  it  that  we  shall  have  12  school  representatives. 

4184.  Instead  of  the  existing  11  or  12  ?-Yes  ;  I  think 
the  proportions  are  about  right. 

4185.  And  you  think  the  whole  of  the  members  should 
be  reduced? — Yes. 

4186.  And  you  would  effect  that  by  combining  the 
medical  schools  and  allowing  them  to  elect  joint  repre- 
sentatives ? — Yes. 

4187.  You  would  give  the  retrospective  effect  to  which 
Lord  Reay  alluded,  and  I  suppose  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  policy  of  extending  the  degree 
to  present  holders  of  M.R.C.S.  andL.R.C.P.  diplomas  ? 
— Under  examinations. 

4188.  With  final  examinations,  but  not  entrance  or 
preliminary  science  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  should  be  an 
examination  in  arts.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  status 
and  position  of  the  men. 

4189.  Imposed  even  on  the  present  holders  of  the 
diplomas  ? — Yes ;  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  that 
themselves. 


4190.  And  all  the  examinations  in  medical  and  surgical 
subjects  as  well  ? — Yes. 

4191.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  May  I  ask  one  other 
question.  The  preliminary  exemination  in  science  in 
the  University  of  London  implies  a  devotion  of  some- 
thing like  a  year  and  a  half  completely  to  the  study  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Would  you  think  that 
too  much  for  an  intending  medical  man  to  devote 
entirely  to  scientific  studies,  say  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  ? — What  wordd  those  subjects  be  ? 

4192.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  biology? — I  think  a 
year  and  a  half  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  subjects  of 
that  land. 

4193.  That  would  enable  him  to  pass  the  Preliminary 
Examination  in  Science  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

4194.  (Mr.  Ansiie.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  I 
follow  your  evidence  on  one  or  two  points.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  have  a 
desire  that  some  authority  should  be  constituted,  which 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  controlling  supervision  over 
the  London  medical  schools.    Am  I  right  ? — Yes. 

4195.  Is  your  objection  on  one  point  of  this  Charter 
that  no  such  provision  is  contained  in  it  ? — I  think  powers 
of  that  kind  ought  to  be  added  to  the  Charter.  The 
only  power  I  think  you  will  see  under  that  Charter  is 
that  schools  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  blotted 
out. 

4196.  The  25th  claixse  says  this  with  regard  to  the 
authority  over  colleges  : — "A  college  in  the  University 
"  shall  not  in  any  way  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
"  control  of  the  councils  except  as  regards  the  regula- 
"  tions  for  the  duration  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be 
"  required  of  the  students  of  the  college  as  a  qualifica- 
s<  tion  for  University  degrees  or  distinctions."  Would 
you  agree  with  some  who  have  given  evidence  here  that 
there  ought  to  be  supervision  or  control  ? — I  think  there 
ought  to  be. 

4197.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  schools  are  at 
this  moment  ready  to  consent  to  have  that  supervi- 
sion and  control  exercised  over  them  ? — No,  not  in  the 
least. 

4198.  Or  would  agree  to  it  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

4199.  Then  you  would  require  that  they  should  give 
their  adhesion  to  that  view  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
your  desires  on  this  point  ? — If  the  Charter  of  the 
Gresham  University  laid  down  that  as  one  of  their 
provisions,  the  schools  would  be  at  liberty  to  enter  the 
University  or  not  as  they  pleased.  If  they  objected  to 
any  such  clause  or  arrangement  they  would  simply 
stay  outside. 

4200.  Or  they  might  enter  into  some  arrangement 
with  the  London  University,  which,  in  your  view,  would 
continue  to  exist  ? — Yes. 

4201.  This  might  create  some  confusion  in  the  con* 
trolling  supervision,  might  it  not  ? — Siipposing  some  of 
the  most  influential  schools  declined  to  accept  this 
control  and  came  to  terms  with  the  London  University, 
it  might  interfere  a  good  deal  with  the  control  and 
supervision  which  you  desire  ? — I  think  each  school  would 
have  to  take  its  own  course.  If  the  thing  is  right  and 
proper  and  ought  to  be  done,  it  had  better  be  done. 

4202.  What  is  right  and  proper  is  what  is  practicablej 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4203.  You  would  not  desire  to  make  a  theoretical 
scheme  which  would  not  have  practical  effect  ? — No. 

4204.  In  the  next  jdace,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  that  all  medical  men  who  are  qualified  to 
obtain  a  license  to  practice  at  all  should  have  a  degree, 
subject  to  what  you  superadd  about  some  arts  examina- 
tion ? — They  would  have  to  pass  whatever  examination 
the  University  imposed. 

4205.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  I  think 
to  Principal  Rendall,  that  you  thought  all  existing 
licentiates  should  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  degrees  with- 
out further  medical  examination*  ? — No,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  said  that  all  those  who  were  licentiates  at 
the  present  time  would  have  to  pass  some  examination 
in  arts  and  an  examination  in  surgery  and  medicine. 

4206.  Additional  ?— Yes.  additional. 

4207.  They  would  have  to  go,  in  fact,  through  a 
complete  medical  examination  ? — Yes.  a  complete  ex- 
amination. They  would  have  to  go  through  a  completo 
medical  coiu'se. 
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jy  q  4208.  You  think  that  license  and  graduation  ought 

Maciiamara     m  a^  cases  to  go  together  ? — If  this  scheme  is  to  be  put 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,    upon  the  same  level  as  that  of  other  Universities  which 
F.B.C.S.I.     is  what  we  contend  for  it  must  be  so,  because  in  all 

  other  Universities  it  is  so. 

23  June  1892.  4209.  But  if  license  and  graduation  ought  to  go 
together  why  should  not  the  two  Boyal  Colleges  have 
the  power  of  graduation? — I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  not  have  the  power  of  graduation. 

421 0.  Would  it  not  be  rather  difficult  on  your  view 
to  refuse  them  the  power  ? — I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  not  have  the  power,  but  that  power  has  not  been 
conceded  to  them. 

4211.  If  they  have  the  power  of  license,  and  the 
license  ought  to  carry  graduation,  why  should  they  not 
have  the  power  of  graduation  ? — And  granting  degrees. 

4212.  Yes?— Yes,  that  is  what  they  tried  for. 

4213.  Would  you  not  be  introducing  rather  a  compli- 
cated system  by  this  method.  We  should  have  the 
Gresham  University  granting  its  degree ;  we  should 
have  the  London  University,  which  you  suppose  still 
to  exist,  granting  its  degrees ;  and  we  should  have  the 
Royal  Colleges  granting  their  degrees,  all  in  London. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  way  to  promote  the 
advance  of  medical  science  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Royal 
Colleges  are  likely  to  get  the  power.  It  certainly  has  not 
been  conceded.  They  asked  for  those  powers,  but  they 
were  put  on  one  side,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was 
impossible. 

4214.  To  take  the  thing  on  your  view  of  what  is 
right,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  your  view,  they  ought 
to  have  the  power  ? — Not  if  you  are  going  to  create 
another  University. 

4215.  But  why  should  you  create  another  University 
if  they  are  to  be  "competent  still  to  grant  the  licenses  and 
nothing  is  required  of  them  but  that  they  should  super- 
add an  arts  test  ?  —  There  is  something  more  in  a 
University  than  the  mere  matter  of  granting  degrees. 
We  look  upon  the  University  as  something  more  than 
that.  It  should  have  great  influence  in  other  ways 
besides  the  mere  giving  of  degrees. 

4216.  In  what  other  ways  do  you  mean  ? — I  think  the 
mere  bringing  of  the  men  together,  the  position  and 
the  status,  and  altogether  the  conditions  of  education  in 
a  University  are  important. 

4217.  I  have  a  difficulty  in  seeing  how  you  recon- 
cile the  view  that  licensed  medical  men  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  a  degree  with  your  present  view  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  gradua- 
tion ? — I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  laid 
down  that  London  medical  students  who  are  licensed 
now  and  have  not  had  opportunities  of  obtaining 
degrees  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  degrees  after 
passing  examinations  in  arts  and  various  medical 
subjects.  I  have  stated  that  when  this  University  is 
created  that  power  shall  cease. 

4218.  I  do  not  see  why  that  power  should  not  con- 
tinue ? — Because  the  men  should  enter  and  go  through 
the  University  course. 

4219.  Why  would  not  the  men  who  might  by  licensed 
hereafter  by  the  Boyal  Colleges  have  an  equal  claim 
with  those  who  now  exist  as  licensed  practitiouers  f — Be- 
cause they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  going  through 
the  University.  They  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  degrees  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
because  those  men  who  are  licensed  now  have  not  had 
a  chance  of  obtaining  degrees  that  we  ask  that  they 
should  have  the  opportunity. 

4220.  Then  your  demand  is  founded  on  the  just 
desire  as  you  think  of  allowing  the  licensed  practitioners 
to  obtain  a  degree  ?  —  Yes,  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  degree  under  the  old  system. 

4221.  That  seems  rather  a  narrow  basis  for  con- 
structing a  new  University  upon,  is  it  not  ? — No.  I  have 
not  claimed  that  for  one  instant. 

4222.  I  gather  that  to  be  your  chief  ground  ?— No, 
certainly  not. 

4223.  On  this  point?— No. 

4224.  Then  what  is  the  other  ground  P— Certainly  the 
better  education  of  students,  to  raise  the  tone  and 
condition  of  men  in  my  profession . 

4225.  Then  I  am  a  little  in  a  difficulty,  because  I 
rather  gathered  that  you  thought  the  tone  of .  medical 
education  was  already  too  high  on  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  scientific  side-? — I  think  I  have 


already  explained  that  I  consider  that  the  preseut 
arrangements  for  examination,  and  so  on,  are  extremely 
complicated  and  extremely  varied.  I  believe  they  want 
to  be  organised  and  brought  into  more  uniform  con- 
dition, and  that  is  the  object  of  forming  a  University  hi 
London. 

4226.  I  agree  as  to  the  organisation,  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  the  standard  was  unduly  high  ? — The 
standard  of  the  present  University  of  London  in  science 
is  what  I  objected  to. 

4227.  A  pamphlet  has  been  put  in  by  one  of  the 
previous  witnesses  in  which,  at  page  51,  this  para- 
graph occurs,  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Senate  which 
accompanied  their  proposed  scheme  : — "In  the  course 
"  of  the  communications  which  took  place  between  the 
"  Senate  and  the  representatives  of  the  Boyal  Col- 
"  leges  and  of  the  Medical  Schools,  the  opinion  was 
"  unanimously  expressed  by  those  representatives,  and 
"  was  indeed  strongly  urged  upon  the  Senate  that 
"  nothing  should  be  done  which  would  lower  the 
"  standard  or  lessen  the  value  of  the  medical  degrees 
"  of  the  University,  or  impair  their  scientific  character, 
"  and,  in  particular,  the  necessity  was  pressed  upon 
;'  the  Senate  of  retaining  the  entire  control  of  the 
"  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination."  You  dissent 
from  the  view  so  expressed  by  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

4228.  And  I  understand  you  also  to  dissent  from  the 
new  regulations  which  the  Boyal  Colleges  are  now 
making  for  their  conjoint  examination  ? — No. 

4229.  Then  I  misunderstood  your  answer  perhaps, 
was  it  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council  that  you 
dissented  from? — The  regulations  of  the  University  of 
London. 

4230.  But  a  further  question  was  put  to  you  with 
respect  to  a  regulation  lately  issued,  I  understand 
by  the  Conjoint  Board  examination  ? — No,  I  objected  to 
the  Science  examination  of  the  University  of  London, 

4231.  But  some  reference  was  made  to  a  syllabus 
which  has  been  lately  put  out  ? — That  syllabus,  I  think, 
is  a  perfectly  good  one  as  far  as  I  know. 

4232.  You  think  that  is  right  ?— Yes. 

4233.  That  goes  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
scientific  requirements  ? — Does  it ;  have  you  examined 
it? 

4234.  No,  I  think  you  said  so  ? — No,  I  think  biology 
is  substituted  for  physiology  in  the  entrance. 

4235.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  you  mean  that  physiology  is 
reduced  ? — No,  but  in  the  former  scheme  you  will  see 
that  physiology  was  there,  physiology  has  been  taken 
out  and  biology  put  in. 

4236.  You  do  not  mean  that  physiology  has  been 
reduced  in  the  new  scheme? — No,  its  place  has  been 
occupied  in  the  Preliminary  Examinations  by  biology. 

4237.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
do  not  object  to  the  amount  of  scientific  examination  or 
test  that  is  used  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  on  the  ground,  I  think,  I  am  right  in  saying, 
that  you  say  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  there  ? — Yes. 

4238.  Is  it  your  view  then  that  that  amount  of  science 
ought  not  to  be  required  in  other  places  or  that  it  ought  ? 
— Beally,  I  cannot  speak  exactly  to  what  the  amount  of 
science  required  by  Cambridge  is.  I  have  never  been  to 
the  examination  ;  all  I  know  is  that  the  students  there 
pass  in  a  very  large  proportion  ;  whereas  the  students  who 
go  up  to  the  London  University  are  rejected  in  a  very 
very  large  proportion. 

4239.  Then  you  express  no  opinion  now,  I  understand, 
as  to  whether  the  amount  of  science,  required  at 
Cambridge  is  in  excess  of  what  ought  to  be  required  or 
not  ? — I  was  speaking  exactly  upon  the  results  of  the 
examinations. 

4240.  But  you  gave  a  reason,  you  said  you  did  not 
object  to  the  amount  of  science  required  by  the  Cam- 
bridge examinations,  because  there  was  an  adequate 
provision  made  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ? — The  result 
of  that  is  that  a  great  number  of  men  pass  the  exami- 
nations, the  majority  of  men  pass  the  examinations. 

4241.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  desire 
what  the  London  degree  should  be  obtained  on  less 
scientific  attainments  than  the  Cambridge  degree,'  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  what  you  desire  is  that  they 
should  be  not  less  scientific  than  Cambridge  degrees, 
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but  that  there  should  be  greater  provision  made  for  in- 
struction P  —  I  think  they  should  be  about  the  same 
standard  as  Cambridge,  in  fact  Cambridge  is  about  the 
same  as  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  I  know. 

4242.  Then  the  substance  of  your  objection,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  in  London,  owing  to  its  existing 
circumstances,  there  is  an  inadequate  provision  made  for 
the  teaching  of  those  scientific  gubjects  which  are  easily 
dealt  with  at  Cambridge  ?— That  may  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it,  but  practically  the  men  who  go  to  the 
scientific  examinations  at  London  University  are  plucked 
in  very  large  numbers. 

4243.  Then  you  have  no  opinion  on  that  ? — No. 

4244.  That  does  not  fall  at  all  within  the  views  you 
have  expressed  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  co- 
ordination, control,  and  supervision  over  the  London 
schools  ?—  If  those  schools  were  co-ordinated  and 
supervised  and  controlled  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
defects  of  the  scientific  side  would  be  discovered  and 
they  would  be  remedied. 

4245.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  desire  would  be,  I 
take  it,  that  some  such  co-ordination  including  super- 
vision and  control  should  take  place  among  the  London 
schools  as  should  secure  that  scientific  teaching  should 
be  given  which  would  ensure  the  acquirement  with 
reasonable  facility  by  intending  graduates  of  a  standard 
not  less  than  that  which  is  required  at  Cambridge  ?— 
That  expresses  my  ojiinion. 

4246.  In  fact  that  is  really  what  you  want  ? — Quite  so. 

4247.  Then  I  should  be  wrong  if  I  supposed  you  to 
desire  in  any  degree  to  reverse  the  tendency  which  has 
been  shown  of  late  years  by  the  Eoyal  Colleges,  by  the 
Medical  Council,  and  by  others  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  reform  of  medical  education — the 
tendency  to  make  that  education  more  scientific  than 
it  has  formerly  appeared  ? — It  certainly  should  not  be 
lowered. 

4248.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  these  opinions  your 
own  individual  opinions,  or  do  they  represent  those  of 
the  association  for  whom  you  appear  ?— I  believe  you 
were  not  here  when  I  read  my  statement. 

4249.  No,  I  was  not? — I  read  my  statement,  because  I 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  was  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  and  I  am  giving  my  answers 
as  far  as  I  possibly  can  upon  those  lines. 

4250.  Then  we  take  it  that  what  you  have  said  here  is 
the  opinion  of  the  association  P — I  believe  so. 

4251.  How  was  that  opinion  arrived  at  ? — It  was 
arrived  at  by  questions,  by  circulars  which  were  sent 
to  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  association,  and  by 
meetings  which  were  held  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
association,  and  by  subsequent  meetings  which  have 
been  frequently  held  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  con- 
sider this  subject. 

4252.  I  presume  you  would  not  represent  it  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4253.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

4254.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  majority  that 
were  in  favour  of  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  ? — 
Out  of  the  14,000, 1  suppose  I  should  not  be  far  wrong 
in  saying  that  8,000  is  the  number  who  expressed  that 
opinion. 

4255.  May  we  take  it  that  8,000  have  expressed  the 
opinions  you  have  delivered  to-day  ? — I  should  think  as 
many  as  that.  That  is  my  writ**»u  statement  to  that 
effect. 

4256.  Were  all  these  questions  sent  to  the  whole  of 
the  8,000  ? — Yes,  questions  bearing  upon  these  various 
points,  and  it  is  from  the  answers  to  those  questions,  that 
I  have  largely  drawn  up  my  statement. 

4257.  You  have  stated  nothing  of  importance  to-dav 
that  8,000  of  these  members  would  not  endorse  ? — That 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  thiuk  it  is  broadly  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cleveland  who  is  here. 

4258. 1  think  the  main  objection  you  have  taken  to  the 
London  University,  is  that  the  examinations  are  too 
high  ? — The  examinations  in  science  are  too  high. 

4259.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  reach  you  think  of 
the  average  medical  student  P — Yes. 

4260.  You  formed  an  opinion  mainly,  I  presume,  on 
the  number  who  are  rejected  P — Yes. 

4261.  Have  you  compared  the  numbers  rejected  at 
the  London  University  with  the  rejections  in  other  in- 


stitutions ?— I  believe  you  will  find  a  statement  to  that         jy.  C. 
effect  in  that  report.  Macnamam, 

4262.  But  can  you  speak  with  precision  on  the  subject  ?  S$'J.  f  •' 
—No.  F.R.C.S.I. 

1263.    Is  it  not  a  very  important  element  in  the    23  June  1892. 

inquiry  ?    Are  you  sure  that  the  rejections  of  the  London   

University  greatly  exceed,  for  instance,  rejections  at 
the  colleges  in  the  conjoint  scheme  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that. 

4264.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  of  rejections 
that  occur  at  the  two  colleges  under  the  conjoint  scheme  ? 
— About  37  per  cent.,  is  it  not  r 

4265.  You  mean  taking  it  all  the  way  round  ? — Yes, 

4266.  Do  you  know  what  the  rejections  at  the  London 
University  are  P — I  should  have  thought  about  50  per 
cent.  ?— They  are  about  half,  are  they  not  ? 

4267.  There  is  no  very  great   difference,  then  ?-  - 
No. 

4268.  Is  not  that  an  important  matter  ? — If  you 
found  your  objections  to  the  London  University  on  the 
severity  of  the  examinations  represented  by  the  Dumber 
of  rejections,  when  you  come  to  compare  it  with  the 
great  qualifying  bodies  of  the  kingdom  you  find  a  very 
small  difference? — Practically  the  men  for  the  con- 
joint scheme  go  up  again,  they  must  go  up  again  to 
obtain  their  qualification  to  practise ;  whereas  in  the 
London  University  there  is  no  necessity  for  that. 
Therefore  they  do  not  go  on  for  the  other  examinations. 
No  doubt  the  other  examinations  are  also  extremely 
difficult,  and  that  prevents  them  from  following  up  their 
courses  at  the  London  University. 

4269.  One  hardly  sees  how  that  bears  upon  the  objec- 
tion to  the  London  University  on  the  ground  of  the 
severity  of  its  examinations  ? — The  severity  of  the  exa- 
minations prevents  the  men  from  obtaining  degrees  from 
the  London  University.  That  is  the  only  thing  that 
does  prevent  them. 

4270.  But  on  what  evidence  is  that  opinion  founded. 
You  have  just  told  us  that  as  far  as  you  know  (and  your 
knowledge,  I  understand,  is  by  do  means  certain)  the 
difference  in  the  per-centage  of  rejections  in  the  London 
University  and  of  the  conjoint  colleges  is  not  very  con- 
siderable. Therefore,  I  still  fail  to  see  upon  what 
grounds  you  take  that  strong  objection  to  the  London 
University  ? — A  great  number  of  the  London  men  are 
sent  back  to  the  Preliminary  Examination.  They  cannot 
go  up  for  six  months.  Then  they  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  passing  the  other  examination.  The  scien- 
tific does  stop  a  large  number  of  them.  Consequently 
we  do  not  get  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  practi- 
tioners in  England  who  are  University  men.  These 
men,  on  the  contrary,  are  members  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  There  is  nothing  but  the 
examination  at  the  London  University  which  does 
prevent  them. 

4271.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  the  facts  upon  which 
that  opinion  is  founded  P  Have  you  gone  carefully  into 
the  number  of  rejections  of  the  several  examinations  of 
the  London  University  and  the  conjoint  scheme  ? — I 
have  to  some  extent. 

4272.  To  Avhat  extent  ? — I  have  gone  into  it  in  this 
way.    We  got  out  some  tables  

4273.  But,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  I  do 
not  think  you  have  yet  given  us  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  per-centage  of  rejections  ? — No,  I  do  not 
pretend  to. 

4274.  But  is  not  that  the  very  ground  on  which  you 
have  taken  your  objection — the  number  of  rejections  of 
the  London  University  ? — No.  I  say  it  is  because  men 
are  rejected  at  the  London  University  that  they  do  not 
go  on  and  proceed  to  take  their  M.D.  Degrees.  The 
numbers  I  cannot  give  you,  because  I  have  not  got 
them. 

4275.  But  surely  it  is  an  important  factor  ? — Well,  it 
may  be,  but  I  cannot  give  them  to  you. 

4276.  Is  it  not  the  fact  upon  which  your  coriolusions 
are  based  p — This  is  the  report  of  the  association.  The 
statement  made  is  this: — "Does  the  improvement  of 
"  medical  education  demand  the  exclusion  of  90  per 
' '  cent,  of  the  students  of  metropolitan  and  other  medical 
"  schools  from  the  advantages  of  medical  degrees 
"  bestowed  by  a  University  specially  chartered  and 
"  fostered  by  State  aid  for  the  promotion  of  such 
"improvement.''  There  is  that  fact.  The  men  "do  not 
go  on.    They  go  up  to  the  University,  and  they  do  net 
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get  degrees.  Why  do  they  not  ?  Because  the  exami- 
nations are  such  as  to  prevent  them. 

4277.  Excuse  me,  that  hardly  answers  the  question  I 
put  to  you  which  is  concerning  the  relative  severity  of 
the  examination  at  the  London  University  and  other 
institutions  as  represented  for  instance  at  the  conjoint 
colleges.  I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that  the  examina- 
tions at  the  University  of  London  are  not  more  difficult, 
but  I  am  asking  you  if  you  can  tell  us  more  precisely  in 
what  degree  they  exceed  the  conjoint  examination  in  diffi- 
culty, because  I  presume  that  if  you  would  give  a  man  a 
degree  you  would  enforce  some  extra  examination  upon 
him,  would  yon  not  ? — Yes. 

4278.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  a  man 
should  have  a  degree  outright  who  passes  the  examina- 
tion of  the  conjoint  colleges  ? — That  is  not  desirable, 
but  you  would  have  an  extra  examination. 

4279.  May  I  ask  why  it  is  not  desirable  ? — The  former 
Commission  examined  the  subject,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable. 

4280.  No,  that  was  another  question ;  it  was  the 
question  of  giving  the  power  to  the  colleges  as  colleges, 
not  being  a  University,  of  granting  a  degree,  I  will  put  the 
question  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  the  examination 
which  the  student  passes  at  the  conjoint  colleges  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  degree  outright  as  far  as 
the  examinations  are  concerned  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
matter  of  examination,  I  think  the  degree  should  be  a 
matter  of  education.  It  is  something  more  than  an 
examination.  That  is  what  we  contended  so  strongly 
for.    That  is  why  I  complain  of  the  London  University. 

4281.  If  you  will  excuse  me  you  are  going  away  to 
another  subject  which  we  may  come  to  presently.  I  ask 
you  now  as  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  if  in  your 
opinion  the  examination  of  the  conjoint  colleges  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  in  our  profession  to  have  a 
degree  ? — I  do  not  think  the  examination,  if  you  exclude 
the  arts  examination,  is  sufficient. 

4282.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  add  something  more  ? 
—Yes. 

4283.  What  would  you  add  more  ? — I  should  certainly 
add  a  higher  standard,  I  think  the  number  of  the 
subjects  may  be  all  very  well,  but  the  standard  is  not 
sufficiently  high. 

4284.  Tell  me  what  you  would  add  to  make  the 
standard  higher  r — I  stated  not  very  long  ago  that  a 
youth  of  15  with  average  ability  could  pass  the  examina- 
tion at  present  for  the  standard  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  required  by  the  Colleges. 

4285.  You  are  speaking  of  the  arts  ? — Yes. 

4286.  Then  may  I  take  it  as  an  inference  from  Avhat 
you  said,  that  you  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  arts 
examination  ? — Yes. 

4287.  Would  you  raise  the  standard  of  the  scientific 
examination  ? — The  present  standard  ? 

4288.  Yes,  as  carried  on  at  the  two  colleges.  Do  you 
think  it  is  enough,  or  would  you  raise  the  standard  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  raised  somewhat. 

4289.  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  if  you 
grant  as  much  as  that,  and  taking  that  with  your 
previous  statement  about  the  comparative  examinations 
of  the  London  University  and  the  colleges,  I  do  not  see 
exactly  what  your  position  in  the  matter  is.  Granting 
that  the  London  University  Scientific  Examination  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  the  conjoint  examination, 
which  you  think  desirable  in  order  to  entitle  the  men  to 
a  degree,  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  your  objection  to  the 
examination  of  the  London  University  ? — I  say  distinctly 
and  clearly  that  it  is  not  examination.  Yon  are  pushing 
and  turning  about  this  wretched  examination  question. 
It  is  not  the  examination  that  I  am  complaining  of  so 
much  as  the  education  that  I  want  to  see  raised. 

4290.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  perceive  that  they  are 
wretched,  but  we  will  pass  that  by.  You  must  let  me 
press  you  on  the  subject  of  examination,  because  it  is  an 
important  part  of  a  University,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
ignoring  education,  but  I  am  asking  you  now  on  the 
subject  of  examinations,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  I  put  to  you.  I 
want  to  know  what  objection  there  is  to  the  scientific 
part  of  the  London  University  examination,  if  it  is  in 
some  degree  only  more  difficult  than  the  conjoint 
examination,  you  yourself  admitting  that  the  scientific 
examination  should  be  raised  for  a  degree  ? — My  objec- 
tion is  that  the  scientific  examinations  of  the  London 


University  stops  men  from  obtaining  a  degree.  What- 
ever the  proportion  may  be,  it  may  be  90  per  cent,  for 
all  I  know,  it  is  such  as  to  stop  men  from  going  on  and 
obtaining  degrees. 

4291.  That  is  all  you  are  disposed  to  say,  is  it  ? — That 
is  all  I  am  disposed  to  say. 

4292.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  object  would  be 
to  have  such  examinations  as  would  allow  men  to  pass 
through  on  easier  terms  ? — Yes,  to  pass  through  on 
easier  terms. 

4293.  Then,  supposing  the  new  University  were 
established,  it  would  be  a  University  to  facilitate  grant- 
ing degrees  and  to  allow  men  to  pass  through  on  easier 
terms  ? — Yes,  to  allow  men  to  pass  through  on  easier 
terms. 

4294.  Then  it  would  be  a  lower  standard  of  examina- 
tion ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  it  would  be  a  lower  standard  of  examination. 
In  some  subjects  the  standard  might  be  exactly  the 
same.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  myself  to  say 
exactly  what  it  is.  All  I  say  is  that  it  stops  men  from 
going  on.  There  are  no  doubt  some  subjects  in  which 
the  standard  is  not  too  high.  I  have  not  passed  through 
the  examination  myself,  so  I  cannot  speak  to  it. 

4295.  May  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  London  University  that  you  principally 
object  to  ? — Very  largely. 

4296.  Then  I  take  it  that  in  the  new  University  you 
would  have  a  lower  examination  on  the  scientific  side  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  should  have  it  lower.  I  do  not 
think  that  expresses  my  opinion.  I  should  have  it  in 
such  a  form  that  it  would  not  stop  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  men  getting  through  it. 

4297.  Can  you  say  how  the  examination  can  be  put 
in  a  form  in  which  it  would  not  stop  so  many  getting 
through,  unless  it  were  an  easier  one,  or  do  you  take  the 
objection  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  the  London 
University  examinations  apart  from  their  severity  ?  —I 
should  think  there  might  be  something  faulty. 

4298.  Have  you  ever  examined  there  ? — No. 

4299.  Are  you  prepared  to  say4'rom  any  evidence  which 
is  within  your  reach  that  the  examinations  are  faulty  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  are  or  not.  I 
have  heard  that  in  certain  subjects  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  men  to  pass  through  unless  they  have 
attended  certain  classes  of  lectures  delivered  by  certain 
people. 

4300.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  that  ? — I 
cannot  express  any  opinion  upon  that. 

4301.  But  if  you  come  here  to  speak  on  the  subject  is 
not  that  a  cardinal  fact  worthy  of  your  attention  ? — -No, 
because  I  did  n  ot  think  a  question  of  the  kind  would  be 
asked  me.  You  ask  me  if  I  have  any  evidence.  I  have 
no  evidence  of  it.  You  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  ; 
I  tell  you  what  I  have  heard. 

4302.  May  I  go  so  far  as  to  take  it  that  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a  new  University  you  would  hope  to  have  such 
examinations  which,  while  maintaining  the  standard  of 
the  University,  would  enable  men  to  pass  nmch  more 
easily  ? — I  should  say  such  a  standard  of  examination  in 
science  as  would  fit  a  man  to  obtain  a  degree. 

4303.  You  see  that  hardly  answers  the  question, 
because  fitting  a  man  to  obtain  a  degree  would  be 
entirely  a  question  of  opinion  ? — An  examination  similar 
to  that  of  Oxford,  or  similar  to  that  of  Cambridge,  or 
Edinburgh,  and  so  on. 

4304.  Would  you  say  that  the  examinations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  about  equal  ? — I  believe  they  are 
about  equal  in  science. 

4305.  And  would  you  say  that  the  two  examinations 
were  about  equal  to  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  ? — 1  should  think  in  the  subjects  which 
they  examine  in  they  are. 

4306.  So  that  you  think  the  conjoint  examination  of 
the  college  and  the  examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge on  much  about  the  same  level  ? — I  should  think 
they  are  on  much  about  the  same  level. 

4307.  Do  you  think  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  entitled  to  the  degree  after  passing  their  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

4308.  Then  why  are  not  the  men  who  pass  the  conjoint 
examination  at  the  two  colleges  ? — Because  I  hold  that 
the  examinations  are  different  from  education.  The 
men  who  pass  through  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
gone  through  a  course  of  education  which  is  very  very 
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different  from  that  f  men  who  pass  through  the 
colleges. 

4309.  May  I  point  out  that  these  are  two  distinct  ques- 
tions—I mean  the  function  of  the  University  regarding 
education  and  the  function  of  examination.  I  am  not 
raising  the  question  of  education,  that  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent thing.  I  am  speaking  of  examinations  ? — The  fewer 
examinations  the  better. 

4310.  Would  you  lay  that  down  for  the  medical 
profession  generally? — Yes. 

4311.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  8,000  general  prac- 
titioners ?  —  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  are 
certainly  over-examined  I  think  at  present. 

4312.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  think  you  said  you  would  like 
the  Council  of  any  such  University  strengthened?— 
Yes. 

4313.  Strengthened  not  only  by  diminished  numbers, 
which  I  think  you  thought  desirable,  but  also  to  have  a 
power  over  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

4314.  And  that  with  a  view  of  encouraging  teaching 
as  well  as  those  examinations  which  are  necessarily 
incidental  to  teaching  ? — Yes. 

4315.  The  principle  of  the  Council  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  provides  for  a  representation  of  the  pro- 
fessorial element  through  the  Faculties  as  well  as  of 
the  administration  element  through  the  members  of  the 
Council  ? — Yes. 

4316.  You  would  approve  of  that,  would  you  ? — 
Yes. 

4317.  You  would  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
teachers  in  that  way  being  more  or  less  or  equally 
represented  on  the  governing  body  with  the  adminis- 
trators ? — Yes. 

4318.  Would  you  approve  of  that  equally,  or  more  or 
less  ? — I  should  think  equally. 

4319.  And  you  and  the  schools  you  represent,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  greater  force  through  reduced  number 
would  be  prepared,  I  think  you  said,  to  be  represented 
conjointly  perhaps  ? — I  think  so  from  the  evidence  we 
have. 

4320.  If  it  was  to  facilitate  the  kind  of  University 
which  you  have  in  view  ? — Yes. 

4321.  And,  of  course,  speaking  for  your  own  pro- 
fession, you  are  not  unaware  that  there  are  a  great  many 
professional  people  in  other  professions  who  would  be 
very  anxious  to  have  educational  facilities,  especially  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

4322.  That  is  strongly  represented  by  the  medical 
practitioners  in  the  City  of  London  ? — Yes. 

4323.  They  represent  other  professions  as  well  as 
their  own  ? — Yes. 

4324.  (Svr  George  Humphry.)  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  matter  gone  over,  but  it  appears 
that  there  are  two  special  points  :  one,  the  desire  of  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  medical  profession 
that  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  degiees,  and  that 
they  find  themselves  jdisadvantaged  in  their  practice 
from  not  having  degrees  ? — Yes. 

4325.  They  think  that  the  man  who  has  a  degree  has 
an  advantage  over  the  man  who  has  not  a  degree,  so 
that  there  is  some  advantage  in  having  a  degree  ;  but 
it  seems  you  would  not  wish  that  they  should  obtain 
that  advantage  without  indicating  some  educational 
qualification  for  it  ? — No. 

4326.  You  would  not  wish  that  the  medical  degree 
should  be  given  freely  to  all  members  of  our  profession  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

4327.  You  wish  that  it  shall  indicate  something  higher 
than  a  mere  license  to  practice  ? — Quite  so. 

4328.  And  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  some 
elevation  of  education  obtained  by  those  who  have  it  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4329.  And  that  the  improvement  in  education  should 
in  the  first  place,  and  perhaps  mainly  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  education  ? — Decidedly. 

4330.  By  that  we  mean  improvement  in  what  is 
ommonly  called  school  education  ? — Yes. 

4331.  That  they  nhould  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Matricula- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  ? — Exactly. 

4332.  That  the  present  examination  required  of  all 
medical  students  by  the  Medical  Council  is  scarcely 


that  which  would  be  sufficient  for  those  who  are  to 
have  a  medical  degree  ? — Exactly. 

4333.  And  in  that  way  you  would  wish  to  improve, 
very  materially,  the  general  education  of  the  profession  ? 
— Exactly. 

4334.  That,  of  course,  means  an  improvement  in 
school  education  ? — Yes. 

4335.  And  you  think  that  any  influence  of  that  sort 
would  operate  largely  upon  our  schools  ? — Yes. 

4336.  I  am  not  speaking  of  medical  schools  ? — No. 

4337.  But  the  fault  in  that  really  is  in  the  schools  of 
England  ? — Yes. 

4338.  And  you  would  wish  that  the  members  of  our 
profession  should  have  a  higher  school  education  if  they 
are  to  have  a  medical  degree  ? — Quite  so. 

4339.  Therefore  you  would  desire  that  they  should 
pass  precisely  such  an  examination  as  that  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

4340.  And  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that  examination 
should  be  made  easier  for  them  ? — No. 

4341.  With  regard  to  the  Gresham  University  there  is 
no  provision  respecting  that  ? — No. 

4342.  We  do  not  know  what  that  might  be  ? — No. 

4343.  So  that  Avith  regard  to  the  University  of  London 
we  have  a  certainty  of  effecting  an  improvement  ? — 
Yes. 

4344.  With  regard  to  the  Gresham  University  it 
might  or  might  not  be  an  improvement  ? — Certainly. 

4345.  That  is  a  very  important  point? — Yes. 

4346.  And  probably  you  would  feel  that  nothing 
would  promote  the  general  status  of  oixr  profession,  and 
nothing  would  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  medical 
examinations,  so  much  as  having  the  students  well 
grounded  at  their  schools  ? — That  is  precisely  the 
opinion  which  was  expressed,  and  which  I  have  tried  to 
put  so  strongly  before  you. 

4347.  That  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  very 
much  ? — Yes. 

4348.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  scientific 
education  ? — Yes. 

4349.  You  would  be  glad  that  that  also  shoixld  be 
raised  ? — Yes. 

4350.  That  their  knowledge  of  scientific  subjects,  that 
is  to  say,  their  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of 
matter  and  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  should  also  be  raised  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  entrance  upon  the  special  study  of  medicine  ? — Quite 
so. 

4351.  But  you  feel  that  the  examination  on  those 
subjects  at  the  University  of  London  is  somewhat  too 
high  ?— Exactly. 

4352.  You  have  been  questioned  with  respect  to  the 
rejections,  and  it  has  not  come  out  very  clearly  that  the 
rejections  at  the  scientific  examination  in  London  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  Conjoint  Board  ? — No. 

4353.  But  I  think  there  may,  perhaps,  be  one  reason 
for  that — that  it  is  only  the  more  accomplished  students 
(if  we  may  so  call  them)  who  present  themselves  to  the 
University  of  London.  Is  not  thac  so  ? — Yes,  that  makes 
all  the  difference. 

4354.  And  that  may  be  a  reason  why  the  rejections 
there  are  not  so  very  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  ?■ — Unquestionably. 

4355.  But  you  wish  for  some  increase  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

4356.  Those  are  really  the  two  fundamental  things  ? 
—Yes. 

4357.  That  a  degree  should  indicate  a  higher  know- 
ledge in  arts,  and  a  higher  knowledge  in  science  ? — Yes. 

4358.  Therefore  you  would  like  that  there  should  be 
something  a  little  lower  than  the  science  examination  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

4359.  You  are  aware  perhaps  that  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission reported  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  and 
indeed  suggested  that  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London  should  not  be 
required  of  medical  students  ? — Exactly. 

4360.  Indicating  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling? — Yea. 

4361.  Then  with  regard  to  other  subjects,  the  more 
special  subjects,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  feel 
or  whether    the  profession  feels  that  the  London 
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jV.  C.  University  examinations  are  too  high.    I  do  not  know 

Macnamara,  what  the  feeling  is  about  that,  I  think  you  have  rather 

Esq.,  F.R.S.,  indicated  not  ? — -I  think  the  feeling  was,  that  that  was 

F.R.C.S.I.  not  the  point. 

j  4362.  Then  the  real  point  of  objection  to  the  Uni- 

"     "°e  versity  of  London,  there  being  no  objection  to  those 

arts  examinations,  and  there  being  no  objection  specially 
to  the  medical  examinations,  resolves  itself  into  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  ? — Yes. 

4363.  If  there  were  a  modification  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination  or  if,  following  the  advice,  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  the  first  Commission,  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  were  not  required  of  medical  students,  the 
objection  to  the  University  of  London  would  cease  ? — 
As  an  examining  body. 

4364.  That  is  all  of  course,  that  any  of  these  bodies 
are.  The  Gresham  University  proposes  only  to  be  an 
examining  body  ? — It  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  teaching,  would  it  not  ? 

4365.  Not  veiy  much.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
University  of  London  should  in  the  same  manner 
assimilate  itself  with  teaching.  If  it  did  assimilate  itself 
with  teaching  in  the  same  manner  as  was  proposed  we 
will  say  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
which  was  not  objected  to  at  all  by  Convocation,  if 
there  were  that  assimilation  or  that  connexion  between 
teaching  of  the  University  and  examination,  the 
profession  would  willingly  assent  to  the  University  of 
London  ? — I  think  so. 

4366.  And  on  the  whole,  if  one  University  could  be 
made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fession in  that  sort  of  way,  it  would  be  better  that  there 
should  be  one  University  in  London  than  two  ? — I  think 
certainly  if  the  London  University  can  be  brought  up 
to  the  lines  of  the  Gresham. 

4367.  Perhaps  it  is  down  to  the  line ;  I  do  not  know. 
You  mean  if  it  could  meet  the  requirements  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way  ? — If  it  could  be  made  a  teaching 
University. 

4368.  Is  it  difficult  to  say  what  we  mean  by  a  teaching 
University  ? — As  distinct  from  an  examining  University. 

4369.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  idea  of  a  teaching 
University  is  ? — The  difference  between  Cambridge  and 
the  London  University. 

4370.  If  it  can  teach,  but  it  cannot  teach  medicine. 
It  cannot  be  a  teaching  University  in  that  sense.  I 
believe  one  idea  is  that  it  should  associate  itself  with 
teachers  more,  and  so  bring  itself  more  into  harmony 
with  teaching  ? — Yes. 

4371.  That  would  be  one  mode ;  then  of  course 
another  mode  might  be  that  it  should  institute  on  its 
own  account  some  higher  style  of  teaching  which  should 
not  be  in  the  direct  line  of  medicine.  Would  that  be 
desirable  ? — Yes. 

4372.  So  that,  taking  those  points  together,  seeing 
that  there  must  be  disadvantages  in  the  existence  of 
two  Universities,  the  profession  would  be  satisfied  if 
the  London  University  could  meet  its  views  on  this 
point  ? — I  think  so  on  the  whole. 

4373.  So  far  with  regard  to  education.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  degree  ;  you  remarked  that  you  would 
wish  the  degree  to  be  obtainable  on  the  same  lines  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  other  Universities  ? — Yes. 

4374.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Scotch  Universities? — 
Edinburgh. 

4375.  Then,  I  suppose,  if  the  degree  were  obtainable 
very  easily  and  very  largely  by  medical  men,  it  would 
cease  to  be  of  value  ? — It  has  not  done  so  in  Scotland, 
has  it  ? 

4376.  They  all  have  the  degree  in  Scotland  ? — Yes, 
it  has  not  lowered  it  at  all. 

4377.  Has  not  the  infusion  of  the  large  number  of 
degrees  in  England  lowered  it  in  England? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

4378.  I  suppose  a  thing  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  difficultv  in  obtaining  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason 
men  leave  England  and  go  to  Scotland,  I  think. 

4379.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  A  degree 
is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it, 
and  the  higher  standard  that  it  indicates  ? — Certainly. 

4380.  Then  with  regard  to  going  to  Scotland ;  you 
ha  -e  mentioned  that  of  the  number  of  registered 
students  in  England,  a  considerable  proportion  obtain 
the  degree  in  Scotland  ;  but  is  it  not  that  those  regis- 


tered English  students  who  go  to  Scotland  are  very 
largely  students  resident  in  the  north  of  England  ?— A 
good  many  of  the  north  of  England  students  go  to 
Durham,  do  they  not  ? 

4381.  Durham  is  increasing  lately,  but  hitherto 
Scotland  has  drawn  very  largely  from  the  north  of 
England.  They  go  there  because  it  is  nearest.  Then 
another  important  point  is  this :  Do  you  think  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  commenced  and  gone 
to  a  certain  extent  in  medical  education  in  England  go 
to  Scotland  ? — Not  a  large  number. 

4382.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  objection  we  hear  so 
much  of,  that  they  go  to  Scotland  during  the  later 
period  of  their  education,  just  at  the  time  when  they 
should  be  entering  upon  clinical  work,  has  really  not  so 
very  much  in  it,  has  it  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  in  that. 

4383.  It  is  chiefly  the  young  students  who  go  to 
Scotland  ? — Yes. 

4384.  Then  a  large  number  of  them  go  to  Scotland 
because  it  is  nearer,  and  it  has  been  said  a  large  number 
go  because  it  is  cheap  ? — Yes. 

4385.  Then  also  because  it  is  good  ? — Yes. 

4386.  The  Scotch  University  has  always  held  a  high 
place  in  the  medical  school,  has  it  not  ?— Certainly ; 
Edinburgh  distinctly. 

4387.  A  large  number  of  English  students  are  attracted 
there  because  of  the  high  character  of  the  teaching  ?— 
In  Edinburgh  distinctly. 

4388.  There  have  always  been  great  teachers  there  ?— 
Yes. 

4389.  And  those  who  go  to  Edinburgh  fall  under  the 
influence  of  all  those  great  teachers  ? — Yes. 

4390.  Those  who  are  at  a  particular  school  in  London 
are  of  course  only  under  the  teachers  of  that  particular 
school  ? — Exactly. 

4391.  And,  furthermore,  the  students  are  brought 
into  relation,  are  they  not,  with  a  hardworking  hard- 
headed  class  ? — Yes. 

4392.  And  that  probably  exercises  a  considerable 
influence  over  them.  So  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  our 
Scotch  friends  to  say  that  the  students  go  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  degrees.  We  must 
take  the  other  points  into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

4393.  Having  seen  a  good  deal  of  Edinburgh  and 
Edinburgh  men,  and  having  had  Edinburgh  men  as  my 
assistants,  I  confess  to  having  formed  a  rather  high 
estimate  of  the  education  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  you. 

4394.  And  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  for  the 
English  to  say  that  the  students  go  there  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  degree.  I  think  there  are 
other  very  important  reasons.  You  agree  to  that,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  quite. 

4395.  Then  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  examina- 
tions. Examinations  are  the  great  difficulty  at  the 
present  time  of  Universities  and  all  licensing  bodies'— 
Yes. 

4396.  They  must  increase  apparently.  As  subjects 
grow,  so  must  examinations.  You  can  have  no  other 
test  of  teaching  but  examinations.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
have  to  assent  to  that  ? — There  is  the  German  system. 
They  do  not  increase  their  examinations  much,  do  they? 

4397.  They  keep  rising,  and  they  decide  things  by 
examination  very  much.  I  am  afraid  it  is  inevitable. 
With  regard  to  subdivision  of  examinations  there  are 
evils  attending  it.  You  have  mentioned  that  they  are 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  that  they  are 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  so  on,  in 
London  ;  but  I  believe  that  was  in  order  to  make  men 
work  during  the  first  year  and  make  them  work 
during  the  second  year  and  throughout  the  whole  period. 
So  that,  at  any  rate,  there  is  believed  to  be  some  good 
connected  with  that  ? — Yes. 

4398.  And  I  am  afraid  the  crammer  has  existed  always. 
In  our  days  there  was  the  crammer  ? — Yes ;  but  he 
was  looked  upon  then  as  a  person  that  people  ought 
not  to  resort  to. 

4399.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  is  an 
inevitable  attendant  upon  examinations.  Wherever 
there  have  been  examinations  of  any  kind  there  has 
been  a  crammer  and  a  good  deal  of  cramming  done  ? — 
Yes. 
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4400.  So  that  whatever  may  be  the  chanses  made,  I 
am  afraid  those  evils  will  go  on.  Now,  you  mentioned 
the  number  of  subjects ;  you  said  that  the  number  of 
subjects  should  be  reduced  ? — Yes. 

4401.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  you  and  I  have 
thought  over  that  very  much  ? — Yes. 

4402.  And,  probably,  you  have  had  the  same  diffi- 
culty with  myself  of  determining  what  subjects  should 
be  omitted  ? — Yes. 

4403.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  help  us  in 
that  matter  ? — They  might  be  more  varied.  You  mean 
the  examinations  in  science  ? 

4404.  Every  examination,  all  the  way  round  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  reduce  them  very  much. 

4405.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  subjects  should 
be  reduced.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  clearer 
ideas  than  I  had  ? — In  arts  ? 

4406.  All  the  way  round,  in  arts,  science,  and  medi- 
cine. They  ever  increase,  and  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  those  who  have  to  regulate  medical  examina- 
tions is  to  consider  and  determine  in  what  way  they  can 
be  reduced  ? — Yes. 

4407.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  medical 
schools,  you  would  not  regard  the  necessity  of  that  as 
applying  to  all  the  medical  schools  ? — No. 

4408.  Some  medical  schools  in  London— —  ? — Are  so 
perfect  that  they  would  not  require  supervision. 

4409.  And  that  we  will  say  of  the  larger  number  ? — 
Yes. 

4410.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  medical  schools 
in  London  have  good  opportunities  for  education  in 
scientific  subjects  ? — Yes. 

4411.  So  it  would  be  only  with  regard  to,  say,  two  or 
three  schools  ? — I  will  not  name  them,  but  certainly  the 
education  in  London  is  proved  by  the  examination  to  be 
of  a  high  character — of  the  highest  character. 

4412.  And  they  are  improving ;  the  schools  are 
increasing,  and  the  laboratories,  chemical,  physical,  and 
pathological.  All  the  way  round  a  very  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  that  respect  of  late  years  ?— 
Yes. 

4413.  We  ought  to  take  that  into  account  in  consider- 
ing any  methods  for  further  improvement  ? — Yes. 

4414.  (Bishop  Barry.)  We  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  large  amount  of  professional  discussion  and  informa- 
tion from  the  Commissioners  as  well  as  from  yourself 
upon  this  matter.  It  would  hardly  become  me  to  enter 
upon  professional  subjects.  I  understand  you  that, 
speaking  generally,  your  association  approves  of  the 
objects  of  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — Yes. 

4415.  Have  you  looked  at  all  at  the  scheme  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  University  of  London,  and 
which  was  submitted  to  Convocation  ? — Yes. 

4416.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  enable  the  University  of  London  to  discharge  the 
fu  actions  to  which  Sir  George  Humphry  referred,  as  a 
teaching  University  ? — Well,  I  "am  not  sufficiently  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it  to  decide  that. 

4417.  You  will  remember  that  this  scheme  provides 
for  the  University  of  London  discharging  two  functions  ; 
one  that  of  co-ordinating  in  a  general  way  the  teaching 
in  London  itself  and  the  other  that  of  examining  candi- 
dates from  the  whole  of  the  Empire  ? — Yes. 

4418.  Some  collegiate  and  some  non-collegiate  stu- 
dents ? — Yes. 

4419.  Do  you  think  that  a  single  University  is  likely 
to  be  capable  of  discharging  those  two  very  different 
functions  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  have  said  so 
before. 

4420.  I  refer  to  some  suggestions  which  fell  from  Sir 
George  Humphry,  that  the  medical  profession  would 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  acceptance  in  the  University 
of  London,  providing  it  could  discharge  the  functions 
that  they  required  ? — According  to  Sir  George  Humphry 
it  would  be  modified  very  much  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Gresham  Charter. 

4421.  There  is  a  great  difference  if  you  look  at  the 
two  schemes ;  for,  as  I  understand,  the  Gresham  Charter 
holds  the  principle  of  federation  because  it  does  not 
wish  to  give  its  degree  without  the  security  of  some 
regular  course  of  studies.    In  that  it  differs  entirely 


from  the  present  University  of  London.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
thought  those  two  conceptions  could  be  reconciled  in  a 
workable  scheme  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  I  thought 
the  London  University  has  such  a  clear  line  of  its  own 
that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  interfere  with  its  action 
by  taking  on  any  new  view. 

4422.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties 
of  having  two  Universities  in  London,  you  think  on  the 
whole  that  the  line  of  the  Gresham  Charter  is  best,  as 
contemplating  the  creation  of  a  new  University  for 
London,  and  leaving  the  other  to  discharge  the  functions 
it  discharges  now  ? — Yes. 

4423.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

4424.  And  you  believe  that  to  be  the  opinion  of  your 
association  ? — Yes. 

4425.  The  objections  you  made  to  the  Gresham  Char- 
ter which  are  important,  were,  I  think,  chiefly  matters  of 
detail.  One  was  that  you  thought  there  ought  to  be  an 
increase  of  the  power  of  control  of  the  Council.  I  think 
under  the  Charter  there  is  much  provision  for  control  in 
the  Council  in  the  way,  for  instance,  of  fixing  the  sylla- 
bus, determining  examinations,  and  the  like.  As  far 
as  I  could  see  the  only  additional  power  you  wanted 
was  that  of  inspection  ? — Yes. 

4426.  The  object  of  inspection,  I  suppose,  was  not 
merely  to  obtain  efficiency,  but  in  some  degree  to  pro- 
duce unity  of  action  ? — Yes. 

4427.  Therefore  if  schools  are  as  complete  as  Sir 
George  Humphry  desires  them  to  be,  you  think  in- 
spection would  still  have  its  use  ? — I  think  where  schools 
are  incomplete  in  certain  matters  they  might  be  brought 
to  combine  with  others. 

4428.  And  the  result  would  be  that  the  strongest 
schools  would  practically  be  accepted,  and  the  weak 
would  cod  form  to  them  ? — Yes. 

4429.  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
medical  schools  would  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  ? — 
No,  I  hardly  said  that.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
asking  them  what  their  opinion  is. 

4430.  I  rather  gathered  that  this  was  your  impression  ? 
— No,  I  could  not  say  whether  they  would  or  would  not. 
Supposing  that  power  were  taken  under  the  Charter 
they  would  have  the  option  of  coming  into  the  Univer- 
sity or  staying  outside. 

4431 .  And  your  idea  is  that  the  advantage  of  coming 
into  the  University  would  be  so  great  that  they  would 
accept  it  ? — Yes. 

4432.  Then  another  point  of  view  was  that  the  Council 
was  too  large  ? — Yes. 

4433.  That,  of  course,  could  easily  be  remedied  ? — Yes. 

4434.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  other  colleges  ought 
to  have  been  included  in  the  Charter  ? — Yes. 

4435.  Could  you  mention  any? — Various  colleges 
apparently  institutions,  and  so  on,  were  anxious  to  come 
in  under  the  University  scheme. 

4436.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion  whether  they 
were  fit  to  come  in  ?— No. 

4437.  I  thought  you  might  have  suggested  to  us 
certain  colleges,  because  it  would  be  quite  in  the  power 
of  this  Commission  to  recommend  other  colleges  ? — I 
have  not  thought  of  it. 

4438.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
point  of  the  rejection  of  the  scientific  examination.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  understood  your  statistics.  I 
believe  you  thought  the  rejection  was  about  37  per 
cent.  ? — I  spoke  entirely  subject  to  correction. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
fancied  the  rejections  came  to  something  like  this,  but, 
if  it  is  vague,  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  it. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  getting  statistics.    They  can  be  produced  here. 

(The  witness.)  It  is  all  very  well  to  produce  statistics 
of  the  rejections,  but  you  have  to  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  the  class  of  men  who  go  up  for  the  various 
examinations.    You  cannot  bring  them  into  statistics. 

4439.  (Lord  Rsay.)  I  think  we  may  focus  your  exami- 
nation into  this.  Your  main  object  is  not  to  enable  the 
students  to  pass  easier  examinations,  but  to  enable  the 
students  by  better  methods  of  teaching  to  pass  exami- 
nations more  readily  ? — Quite  right. 
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4440.  (Chairman.  )  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  position 
is  with  regard  to  the  association  ? — T  have  lately  been 
president  of  the  association,  and  was  elected  one  of  those 
to  appear  before  your  Commission ;  I  have  listened 
attentively  to  the  statement  that  has  been  read,  and  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Macnamara.  I 
may  say  that  I  agree  with  him  on  the  points  he  has 
brought  before  you,  but  I  should  wish  to  mention  the 
importance  to  my  mind,  and  the  desirability  of  so 
modifying  the  examinations  of  London  students,  as  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  crowding  the  brain  with 
a  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects  which  must  be,  I 
think,  of  a  more  or  less  imperfect  nature,  and  eva- 
nescent, and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  T 
think  this  should  be  done  away  with,  and  the  time  so 
employed  more  profitably  given  to  acquiring  such 
knowledge  as  will,  in  future  life,  make  them  better  and 
more  useful  practitioners. 

4441.  Do  you  think  this  can  be  done,  or  is  likely  to  be 
done  by  the  London  University  ? — That  is  a  point  which 
I  suppose  is  for  consideration.  What  I  understood  I 
was  more  especially  to  speak  upon  was  the  admission  or 
granting  of  degrees  to  past  medical  students. 

4442.  That  you  particularly  wish  to  speak  to  ? — Yes. 

4443.  I  will  only  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  rest 
whether  you,  on  the  whole,  corroborate  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  by  the  previous  witness  ?  —  I 
agree  with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Macnamara.  If  there  was  one  point  at  all  upon  which  I 
should  differ  from  Mr.  Macnamara  it  would  be  simply  on 
the  desirability  of  keeping  up  the  science  examination. 
I  admit  that  the  arts  examinations  should  be  kept  up, 
but  I  should  not  like  the  science  examination  in  any  way 
diminished. 

4444.  You  approve,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  ? — Yes. 

4445.  You  think  you  would  be  more  likely  to  get 
what  you  want  through  that  than  through  any  modi- 
fication of  the  University  of  London  ? — It  seems  to  me 
much  more  likely  to  give  that  degree  which  is  more 
required  at  the  present  time.  As  regards  the  granting 
of  the  degree  to  the  past  students  or  those  who  have 
been  in  practice  for  years  and  acquired  the  valuable 
experience  that  men  do  get  after  a  few  years,  it  would 
be  considered  a  great  boon  if  the  examinations  could 
be  brought  within  reasonable  reach.  Of  course,  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  for  the  wear  and  tear  a  man 
undergoes  in  practice.  With  the  arduous  work  that  he 
often  has  to  do  and  broken  rest,  he  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  get  up  subjects  for  examination  in  the 
same  way  that  a  young  fresh  student  with  no  care  upon 
his  mind  would  be  able  to  do.  But  I  can  say  for  myself 
that  after  having  been  10  or  15  years  in  practice  I  felt 
my  want  of  a  degree,  and  would  gladly  have  taken 
an  English  degree  or  a  degree  in  London  if  I  could 
have  obtained  it ;  but  I  was  practically  debarred  from 
doing  so,  and  had  to  repair  to  Scotland  for  that  purpose. 
I  think  there  are  many  men  in  this  position  who  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  degree  under  those  circumstances. 

4446.  What  examination  would  you  require — one 
single  examination  in  arts  ? — I  think  an  examination 
should  be  given  in  arts,  no  doubt. 

4447.  And  science  ? — And  science,  making  it  suitable- 
for  the  occasion.  It  is  difficult  to  specify  what  the 
examination  should  be,  but  certainly  not  of  that  strict 
character  that  has  been  thought  necessary  in  such  a 
body  as  the  University  of  London. 

4448.  Nor  so  strict  a  one  as  would  be  required  for 
for  existing  students? — I  think  it  ought  to  be  more 
practical  and  less  theoretical. 

4449.  A  different  examination  ? — A  different  examina- 
tion for  the  degree. 

4450.  And  no  examination  in  medical  matters  ? — 
Examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery — 
certainly  an  examination. 

4451.  They  would  all  have  to  go  through  a  stiff 
examination,  but  one  of  a  different  kind  ? — Yes,  one  of 
a  different  kind  from  that  which  would  be  given  to  exist- 
ing  students  ;  and  I  should  think  it  a  sine  qu&  non  that 
the  final  two  years  of  the  curriculum  should  be  passed 
at  a  London  hospital,  this  being  to  a  certain  extent  a 
guarantee  that  the  standard  of  requirements  has  been 
effectually  maintained. 


4452.  Do  you  think  many  would  come  forward  and 
be  anxious  to  take  a  degree  who  had  already  got  degrees 
at  other  Universities  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  You  see  the 
profession  at  the  present  day  is  different  from  what  it 
was.  There  are  so  many  men  who  are  called  doctors 
who  are  not  really  doctors  at  the  present  day  at  all.  It 
is  a  feeling  that  many  have  that  they  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  they  were  really  doctors  instead  of  merely 
nominally  doctors.  The  profession  has  undergone  a 
great  alteration.  The  status  of  the  general  practitioner 
as  he  is  called,  is  really  better  than  it  was  in  former 
times ;  his  education  has  made  him  more  on  an  equality 
with  the  consultant.  In  fact,  consultants  are  altogether 
different  from  what  they  used  to  be.  Consultants  now 
must  be  specialists.  If  a  general  practitioner  had  a 
patient  who  showed  any  serious  symptoms  or  signs  of 
an  obscure  disease  and  was  anxious  to  have  further 
advice,  he  must  take  him  to  a  specialist.  If  the  practi- 
tioner did  not  suggest  it  to  the  patient,  the  public  are 
now  so  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  who  are  the 
specialists  and  the  authorities  upon  each  subject  that 
they  would  insisb  upon  having  one. 

4453.  There  is  very  great  importance  attached  to  the 
possession  of  a  degree,  is  there  not  ? — I  think  many  men 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  degree,  because  it  is  no  doubt 
a  great  advantage  in  many  points. 

4454.  What  is  the  great  advantage  of  it  to  a  man 
whose  reputation  is  already  established? — I  think  he 
takes  a  higher  position  and  he  takes  consulting  fees 
very  often.  A  man  who  begins  life  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner and  takes  his  degree,  if  he  is  successful  very  often 
gets  called  into  consultation  and  gets  higher  fees,  so  it 
is  an  advantage  on  that  ground,  and  also  his  social  status 
is  increased.  I  think  the  main  body  of  the  profession 
now  also  take  such  an  interest  in  the  corporations  they 
are  connected  with,  that  they  are  showing  it  by  members 
desiring  to  have  a  voice  and  control  in  affairs  that 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  many  years  ago  ;  an 
instance  of  this  with  regard  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  occurred  a  short  time  ago  which  terminated 
in  a  law  suit.  It  was  with  regard  to  the  claim  that 
members  thought  they  possessed  in  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  college.  I  think  if  practitioners  could  obtain 
a  degree,  they  would  be  proud  of  it,  especially  after 
they  had  passed  an  examination  in  Arts  and  Science. 

4455.  This  is  a  matter  which  would  only  refer  to  the 
first  year  of  the  new  University  ? — I  should  have  thought 
that  it  should  have  been  longer  than  that,  make  it  re- 
trospective, say,  for  8  or  10  years. 

4456.  But  all  those  people  who  wish  to  have  degrees 
would  be  provided  for  and  everything  connected  with 
their  examination  would  be  finished  in  a  year  ? — That 
would  be  all  completed  first,  they  must  have  obtained 
their  full  qualifications  from  licensing  bodies  before 
they  are  allowed  to  proceed  for  a  degree. 

4457.  But  this  would  be  comparatively  a  minor  point, 
it  would  be  a  minor  matter  compared  with  many  other  re- 
gulations of  the  University  ? — Quite  so,  with  regard  to 
instruction  of  students  I  should  think  that  should  be 
made  as  practical  as  it  can  be  made.  One  has  often  had 
occasion  to  regret  that  opportunities  have  been  lost, 
by  which  men  might  have  made  their  studies  more 
clinical  at  the  time  of  their  studentship. 

4458.  You  think  if  these  medical  degrees  were  there 
for  past  students  a  great  many  would  take  advantage  of 
them  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  common 
thing  for  every  practitioner  to  rush  up  to  the  University 
to  take  a  degree,  I  think  it  would  entail  more  anxiety  and 
study  than  most  men  would  like  to  devote  to  it.  It  is 
only  those  who  would  desire  to  raise  themselves. 

4459.  You  think  it  should  be  confined  to  the  past 
students  of  the  colleges  which  were  joined  to  the  new 
University  ? — It  should  be  made  an  essential  that  they 
should  have  passed  the  final  two  years  of  the  curriculum 
in  London,  because  London  offers  such  great  advan- 
tages. The  advantages  in  London  are  unrivalled,  and 
that  would  be  to  a  certain  extent,  as  I  said  before,  a 
guarantee  of  the  candidates'  attainments. 

4460.  I  understand  that  it  is  chiefly  with  regard  to 
this  one  point  of  giving  degrees  to  past  students  that 
you  wish  to  be  examined  ? — Yes.  i  think  the  other 
matters  I  had  better  leave  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  them. 
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4461.  With  regard  to  the  rest  you  give  a  general 
assent?— Yes.  I  give  a  general  assent  to  what  has 
been  stated. 

4462.  (Buhop  Barry.)  You  are  very  anxious  for  the 
existence  of  this  retrospective  provision  for  past 
students,  but  I  apprehend  that  even  if  that  were  found 
impossible  you  would  still  be  generally  in  favour  of 
the  Gresham  Charter  ?— For  the  advantage  of  present 
students  certainly  I  would. 

4463.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  have,  I  think,  answered  his 
Lordship  that  your  chief  reason  in  favour  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  is  that  it  will  promote  the  interests 
of  existing  practitioners  ? — Yes. 

4464.  Apart  from  any  such  question  would  you  be  of 
opinion,  on  educational  and  medical  grounds,  that  it 
would  be  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  Lon- 
don one  University  or  two? — I  think  it  is  scarcely 
possible  after  what  has  passed  to  make  the  London 
University  conform  to  what  the  students  would  seem  to 
require. 

4465.  Do  you  mean  what  the  students  wish  or  what 
it  is  desirable  they  should  wish  ?— What  they  wish,  and 
what  it  is  desirable  they  should  wish,  referring  to  then- 
capacity  and  the  quality  of  their  examination. 

4466.  Are  those  two  things  in  your  view  the  same  ? 
Do  you  think  that  the  University  ought  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  wish  of  the  students  ?— No, 
clearly  not. 

4467.  I  thought  you  would  hardly  say  that  ?— No. 

4468.  Then  your  view  is  not  that  the  wish  of  students 
and  that  which  they  ought  to  wish  are  identical  ? — No. 

4469.  There  is  a  question  of  academical  and  pro- 
fessorial interest  ? — Yes. 

4470.  And  one  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  profession  of  medicine  is  much  interested. 
I  want  to  know  whether,  assuming  the  necessary  co- 
ordination of  teaching  opportunities,  and  assuming 
also  the  due  influence  of  the  teachers  in  the  medical 
schools  upon  the  curricula  and  the  examinations,  you 
would  think  it  desirable  to  have  one  University  in 
London  or  two  ? — I  think  the  idea  is  that  the  Gresham 
University  would  be  may  I  answer  it  in  that  way. 

4471.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  because 
what  I  was  seeking  was  your  opinion,  not  the  idea  of 
somebody  else.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  assuming  these  essentials  to  be  satisfied,  it 
would  be  better  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
medical  education  at  large,  that  there  should  be  two 
Universities  or  one? — I  should  say  one  University, 
certainly,  if  it  could  be  done. 

4472.  {Mr.  Bendall.)  You  say  you  would  be  adverse 
to  burdening  the  brain  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
you  would  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  Science  Exa- 
mination ? — I  would  not. 

4473.  Would  you  introduce  a  difference  in  the  Science 
Examination  ? — The  difference  would  be  there  that  more 
time  should,  if  possible,  be  given  to  clinical  and  prac- 
tical instruction. 

4474.  Can  you  mention  any  subjects  in  which  you 
would  relieve  the  present  burden  ? — In  the  Preliminary 
Examination  ? 

4475.  No,  any  subjects  in  the  final  stages  that  you 
would  thmk  it  desirable  and  practical  to  omit  ? — No,  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  could  be  omitted. 

4476.  Then  how  do  you  satisfy  the  objection  of 
"  crowding  the  brain  with  a  variety  of  subjects  "  p — I 
think  in  arts.    I  would  diminish  those,  certainly. 

4477.  You  differ  there,  then,  from  Mr.  Macnamara. 
He  was  rather  in  favour  of  increasing  the  arts  ;  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  diminishing  it  ? — I  would  make 
the  examination  less  severe,  so  as  to  avoid  crowding  the 
brain  with  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  really  .of 
no  use  afterwards.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  of  no  use,  I  will 
not  say  all. 

4478.  That  is  in  arts,  not  science  ? — 1  think  a  know- 
ledge of  science  is  much  more  likely  to  be  found  useful 
in  after  life. 

4479.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  you  would  leave  as 
they  are,  as  far  as  you  can  see  ? — Yes. 

4480.  The  Gresham  University,  you  say,  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  the  kind  of  degree  that  is  required. 
Can  you  tell  me  in  what  respects  ? — As  I  said  just  now, 
the  large  body  of  the  profession,  the  general  practi- 
tioners, are  desirous  of  having  a  degree,  and  I  think 


they  would  take  a  degree  of  such  excellence,  if  I  niay        W.  F. 

say  so,  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Gresham  University  Cleveland, 

as  a  degree  that  would  satisfy  them,  rather  than  go  to  Esq.,  M.D., 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  London  University.    So  it  M.H.C.S., 

would  be  an  inferior  degree  to  a  certain  extent  than  L.S.A. 

those  I  have  mentioned.  T 
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4481.  You  think  the  Gresham  University  would  result   

in  a  degree  somewhat  inferior  in  excellence  ? — Yes,  a 

little  inferior  in  excellence  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  general  practitioner  of  the  present  day. 

4482.  Do  you  find  other  advantages  in  favour  of  the 
Gresham  University  degree  ? — I  think  the  great  point  of 
the  two  final  years  of  the  curriculum  being  passed  in 
London  is  a  very  important  point. 

4483.  You  would  attach  importance  to  that  being 
compulsory  ? — I  think  that  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 

4484.  Can  you  tell  me  why  ?  London  University 
regularly  recognises  medical  schools  as  efficient  else- 
where ?  —  I  think  that  in  London  the  opportunities 
are  greater.  There  are  greater  opportunities  in  London 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  one's  profession  than  in 
other  schools. 

4485.  Do  you  think  it  inadvisable  that  students 
from  any  others  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  a 
London  University  degree? — That  is  the  view  taken 
by  our  metropolitan  branch.  I  only  represent  that. 
They  think  it  would  be  an  essential  thing  that  the  final 
two  years  should  have  been  passed  in  London. 

4486.  You  think  it  better  to  exclude  provincial  students 
from  the  Gresham  University  ? — Yes  ;  entirely  provin- 
cial. 

4487.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  have  a  bad  effect 
in  depriving  provincial  schools  of  their  best  stu- 
dents ? — I  think  it  would  make  the  degree  more  valuable 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  it. 

4488.  If  you  exclude  all  those  who  did  not  come  to 
reside  in  London  you  think  it  would  be  better  ?— Yes, 
showiDg  that  those  who  did  had  a  degree  of  practical 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  obtained  so  well  elsewhere. 

4489.  Does  it  appear  that  the  students  in  the  provin- 
cial schools  are  less  efficiently  trained  than  those  in 
London  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  answer  that.  I  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  at 
all,  but  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  as  London 
possesses  such  great  advantages,  those  advantages  could 
not  be  equally  enjoyed  in  the  country. 

4490.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the  per- 
centage of  failures,  for  instance,  in  the  examination 
is  greater  in  respect  of  provincial  than  metropolitan 
schools  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  ;  but  the  examina- 
tion does  not  test  the  clinical  knowledge  ;  the  residence 
in  London  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
clinical  knowledge  has  not  been  neglected. 

4491.  In  what  respects  do  you  feel  that  clinical 
knowledge  and  the  training  opportunities  in,  let  us  say, 
Westminster  Hospital  are  superior  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
you  may  be  able  to  see  cases  in  London  that  you  cannot 
see  in  the  provincial  schools. 

4492.  Students  usually  adhere  in  clinical  practice  to 
the  hospital  attached  to  their  own  school,  do  they  not  ? 
— They  have  opportunities  of  seeing  other  cases.  When 
I  was  a  student  it  was  not  uncommon  to  go  to  other 
nospitals  to  see  anything  that  was  of  unusual  interest. 

4493.  They  are  admitted  to  other  hospitals  freely, 
are  they  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  never  heard  of  their 
being  excluded.  I  think  it  is  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  go  to  any  important  operation  that  is  performed.  I 
think  they  admit  any  student  in  a  hospital  to  witness  an 
operation. 

4494.  There  is  one  difference  between  the  London 
University  degree  and  the  proposed  Gresham  University 
degree  to  which  I  alluded  previously  in  Mr.  Mac- 
namara's  evidence ;  that  is,  that  the  London  University 
degree  carries  a  registrable  qualification,  and  the 
Gresham  University  degree  does  not.  Would  you  tell 
me  with  which  you  think  the  advantage  would  there 
rest  ? — I  think  it  should  carry  a  registrable  qualification, 
certainly 

4495.  Then  in  that  respect  you  think  the  Gresham 
University  degree  less  good  than  the  London  ? — As  it 
stands,  certainly. 

4496.  It  would  involve  extra  cost  ?— It  clearly  would 
involve  extra  cost. 
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W.  F.  4497.  And   that  would  be  a  disadvantage  ? — That 

Cleveland,     would  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  no  doubt. 
Esq.,M.D„       4498.  The  cost  of  obtaining  the  Conjoint  Board 
diploma  is  very  considerable  ? — It  is. 

 '_'  4499.  I  think  Mr.  Macnamara  said  something  like 

23  June  1892.   40Z.  ?— Yes,  about  that. 

  4500.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Macnamara  that  it  would 

involve  duplication  and  multiplication  of  examinations  ? 
— I  think  it  would. 

4501.  That  would  be  inevitable  unless  the  two  were 
identified  ? — Yes. 

4502.  And  that  you  would  feel  to  be  objectionable  ? — 
Yes. 

4503.  Would  you  also  endorse  the  statement  which 
Mr.  Macnamara  made  somewhat  hesitatingly  that  the 
profession  would  be  inclined  to  support  the  giving  of  a 
registrable  value  to  the  degree  ? — I  think  so. 

4504.  You  think  that  would  not  meet  with  opposition  ? 
 I  am  inclined  to  think  that  would  be  adopted. 

4505.  Now  with  regard  to  extending  the  degree  to 
practitioners,  you  said  there  would  be  some  need  to 
reduce  the  requirements  and  make  some  allowance  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  professional  activity.  Can  you  tell 
me  upon  which  point  you  would  reduce  the  require- 
ments ? — Of  course,  if  you  admit  medical  practitioners 
to  proceed  to  a  degree  there  must  be  an  examination  in 
arts. 

4506.  Would  you  adopt  a  lower  standard  for  that  ? — 
I  think  for  a  man  who  has  been  in  practice  for  some 
years  I  should  adopt  a  lower  standard  than  for  a 
student. 

4507.  In  science  likewise  ?- I  think  a  little  less  so. 
I  think  it  is  only  a  common  sense  view  to  take  of  it  that 
a  man  would  be  less  able  to  get  up  what  was  required. 

4508.  You  would  not  drop  science  altogether  ? — No. 
I  should  desire  to  make  the  examination  such  that  the 
graduates  would  be  satisfied  and  proud  of  having 
passed  it. 

4509.  You  would  rather  diminish  than  drop  it  ? — Yes. 

4510.  You  think  it  would  be  to  some  extent  necessary  ? 
—Yes. 

4511.  At  the  final  stage,  or  the  later  stage,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  you  insisted  on  residence  and  full 
clinical  training  for  the  last  two  years.  Do  you  think 
that  should  be  demanded  of  the  licensed  practitioners  ? 

 I  think  so.    I  think  it  would  be  a  guarantee.    But  he 

is  already  supposed  to  have  got  it. 

4512.  I  know  he  is  supposed  to  have  got  it.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  would  insist  on  more  p — I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  additional.  I  think  if  he  has  already 
done  it  as  a  student  it  is  enough. 

4513.  Provided  he  has  fulfilled  that  at  a  previous 
stage  of  his  career,  you  would  make  no  requirement  of 
that  kind  ? — If  he  has  fulfilled  that  at  a  previous  stage 
of  his  career,  I  would  not  require  it,  certainly. 

4514.  Sir  George  Young  spoke  of  licensed  practitioners 
proceeding  to  the  degree  per  saltum,  which  I  understood 
meant  that  they  should  enter  and  be  required  to  pass 
the  final  examination ;  with  that  rather  revolutionary 
proposal  you  would  not  altogether  agree  ? — No. 

4515.  You  would  have  entrance  in  arts  with  diminished 
requirements  ? — Yes. 

4516.  And  you  would  diminish  the  scientific  require- 
ments P — Yes. 

4517.  You  think  that  there  should  have  been  at  some 
stage  full  clinical  training  ? — Yes,  and  full  practical 
examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 

4518.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  think  you  said  you 
assumed  that  the  degree  of  the  Gresham  University 
would  be  of  a  less  exacting  standard  than  that  of  the 
existing  University  of  London  p — I  did. 

4519.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  respect  it  would  be  less 
exacting?  I  assume  that  in  your  view  it  would  be 
desirable  that  it  should  be  less  exacting  P — Yes. 

4520.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  respect  the  standard 
would  differ  from  that  of  the  London  University? — 
I  can  not,  but  I  must  say  broadly,  that  the  examina- 
tion should  not  be  so  severe  as  that  of  the  London 
University,  because  I  think  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  London  University  examination  is  a  most 
searching  one,  and  one  that  a  great  many  men  who  have 
Bome  ambition  to  make  a  mark  in  their  profession,  go 
up  for,  and  fail  in.   Therefore  I  think  it  would  be 


hardly  fair  to  make  the  Gresham  University  which 
should  include  a  great  body  of  men  who  are  in  practice 
so  severe  and  exacting  as  the  University  of  London. 

4521.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the 
purely  medical  subjects  of  examination,  and  the 
scientific  subjects,  and  it  has  been  represented  to  us 
that  the  standard  of  the  London  University,  though  it 
is  no  doubt  exacting  in  the  purely  scientific  subjects,  is 
not  particularly  high  in  the  medical  subjects.  Would 
that  be  your  view  ? — I  think  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
less  exacting  in  theoretical  subjects  than  it  has  been. 
That  is  the  general  impression  that  one  meets  with  from 
all  those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  matter.  It  is 
the  general  feeling,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  the  profession 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  portal  to  pass  through. 

4522.  Is  it  the  view  in  the  profession  that  it  is  too 
exacting  even  in  the  purely  medical  subjects? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  more  in  the  Preliminary 
Examinations. 

4523.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  the  diminution 
would  relate  to  those  Preliminary  Examinations  ? — Yes, 
it  would  chiefly  relate  to  those. 

4524.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  taking 
the  degree  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  I  mean  the 
degrees  in  medicine  P — I  should  be  unable  to  speak 
positively  upon  any  matter  connected  with  that. 

4525.  It  was,  I  think,  represented  before  the  last 
Boyal  Commission  that  what  was  really  required  for  the 
University  in  London  was,  that  the  medical  degree 
should  be  attainable  on  somewhat  the  same  terms  as  the 
degree  of  Edinburgh  P — Yes,  I  think  that  seems  to  be 
the  view  that  one  would  be  disposed  to  take. 

4526.  I  understand  that  you  attach  great  importance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  last  two  years  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

4527.  Still,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
exclude  the  provincial  colleges  whose  teaching  is  now 
admitted  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  That  is  the 
impression  that  is  on  my  mind,  and  that  is  the  conclusion 
that  the  metropolitan  branch  that  I  represent  have 
arrived  at.  I  represent  that  opinion  as  well  as  my  own. 
We  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  final  two  years 
of  the  curriculum  should  have  been  passed  in  a  London 
school. 

4528.  It  might  be  desirable  not  to  deprive  the 
provincial  institutions  of  any  opportunities  of  obtaining 
a  degree  that  are  now  open  to  them  ? — -Clearly  so,  and  rf 
they  choose  to  pass  two  years  in  London,  let  them  by 
all  means  be  privileged  to  proceed. 

4529.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
while  the  new  University  gave  the  degree  upon  the  terms 
you  now  suggest  there  should  still  remain  degrees  of 
the  existing  London  University  which  might  be  obtained 
by  the  provincial  institutions  on  the  terms  that  are  now 
imposed  ? — I  think  if  the  London  University  could  be 
made  to  fit  itself  in  with  the  requirements  that  the 
Gresham  University  are  about  to  supply,  as  I  said  before, 
I  would  retain  the  London  University  and  have  only 
one,  but  if  it  could  not  be  done  by  the  London  Univer- 
sity I  would  say,  let  there  be  two. 

4530.  But  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  this  great 
objection  to  making  one  University  only  ;  that  if  you 
impose  this  condition  of  two  years'  study  you  thereby 
deprive  certain  provincial  institutions  of  opportunities 
that  they  now  possess  of  taking  degrees :  whereas  if 
you  established  a  new  University  as  was  done  by  the 
Gresham  Charter  you  would  leave  to  the  provincial 
institutions  their  existing  opportunities  of  taking  a 
degree  from  the  University  of  London.  Do  you  not 
think  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  less  open  to 
objection  than  any  course  which  deprived  them  of  what 
thev  can  now  obtain  P — I  think  that  is  an  open  question. 
I  think  it  is  not  an  easy  question  to  reply  to. 

4531.  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  past 
•students  who  have  beeu  for  some  years  in  practice.  If  I 
understood  you,  you  thought  it  desirable  that  they  should 
now  be  made  to  pass  an  examination  in  arts  and  science 
but  that  it  should  be  an  easier  examination? — Yes. 

4532.  I  understand  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  made  to  pass  an  examination  in  science 
to  secure  that  they  had  attained  a  higher  standard  than 
their  previous  guarantee  would  secure.  It  is  not  equally 
clear  to  me  why  they  should  now  be  made  to  pass  an 
examination  in  arts,  1  mean  in  many  subjects  that  would 
not  bear  upon  their  present  work  ? — I  think  it  would  ba 
only  consistent  with  the  higher  status  that  they  were 
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about  to  take  that  they  should  give  evidence  of  their 
having  had  such  education  as  that  implied. 

4533.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  them  good  if  they 
were  made,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  cram  up  a  little  Latin 
and  Greek? — I  do  not  think  those  who  would  have 
merely  to  cram  up  Latin  and  Greek  would  go  up  to  the 
University  at  all.  I  think  a  better  class  man  would  go 
up,  and  one  whose  earlier  education  had  not  been 
neglected,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  have  him  pass  an 
arts  examination  to  show  what  stuff  he  was  made  of. 

4534.  But  if  an  examination  is  imposed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  taking  a  degree,  we  always  have  to  take  into 
account  not  merely  the  past  work  which  it  attests,  but 
the  work  which  it  will  cost  students  to  go  through.  Do 
you  think  it  desirable  that  students  of  a  comparatively 
advanced  age,  should  at  that  advanced  age  be  induced 
to  get  up  the  rudiments  of  certain  languages  in  order  to 
obtain  this  degree,  do  you  think  it  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  so  much 
getting  up  because  it  would  be  only  through  not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  degree  when  they  were 
students  that  they  would  be  induced  to  come  and  take 
that  degree  now,  it  is  not  as  if  it  was  acquiring  anything 
de  novo. 

4535.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  more  desirable  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  examination  in  science  a  little 
higher  than  you  suggested? — I  think  that  is  quite  a 
question,  I  do  not  press  so  much  for  that,  but  I  should 
certainly  press  for  both  examinations,  and  in  a  degree 
suitable  for  the  reach  of  the  candidate. 

4536.  (Lord  Reay.)  In  the  final  examination  for  the 
degeee  you  would  lay  great  stress  upon  the  practical 
part  of  the  examination  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant part. 

4537.  You  would  lay  more  stress  on  it  than  is  laid  on 
it  by  the  University  of  London  ? — Well  I  think  the 
London  University's  practical  examination  for  the  degree 
is  very  good.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that.  But 
what  I  think  is  most  desirable  is  that  one  should  see 
that  the  opportunities  of  clinical  instruction  have  been 
taken  more  advantage  of.  I  think  there  are  ways  open 
now  to  estimate  what  a  man's  attainments  are  in  practi- 
cal knowledge. 

4538.  Would  you  make  that  examination  more  search- 
ing ?— I  would  make  that  examination  more  searching, 
so  as  to  bring  out  his  practical  knowledge  as  against  his 
theoretical  knowledge. 

4539.  In  that  respect,  therefore,  the  degree  would  be 
of  a  higher  nature  than  the  present  degree  ? — In  that 
respect,  as  a  practical  examination,  I  think  it  would  be 
higher  perhaps. 

4540.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  one  question  arising  out 
of  the  answers  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Bendall  and 
Professor  Sidgwick.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Mr. 
Eendall  that  you  were  in  favour  of  an  examination 
which  should  require  qualifications  diminished  from 
those  now  required  by  the  University  of  London  and 
the  Koyal  Colleges,  but  not  inferior.  Of  course  it  is  not 
a  question  I  should  put  to  anyone  who  is  not  an  expert 
in  academic  questions,  but  I  should  venture  to  ask  you, 
as  you  are  an  expert  in  academic  questions,  what  is  the 
distinction  you  draw  between  diminished  and  not 
inferior? — I  am  looking  to  the  practical  view  of  the 
question  more  than  any  other,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
great  point — to  have  the  examinations  of  such  a  practical 
nature  as  to  fit  men  to  be  better  qualified  members  of 
the  profession,  and  I  think  that  would  constitute  an 
essential  point  in  the  examination. 

4541.  You  want  to  make  it  less  scientific? — I  would 
diminish  it  as  compared  with  the  University  of  London. 
I  am  tailing  that.  I  did  not  say  the  conjoint  examination 
of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  What  I 
said  was  the  University  of  London.  I  think  that  for  a 
degree  like  this  the  examinations  should  be  of  a  less 
searching  character  than  is  required  at  the  London 
University. 

4542.  The  purpose  of  examination  is  to  search  know- 
ledge, is  it  not  p — Yes. 

4543.  To  search  knowledge  of  what  kind— in  what 
department  ?— Under  the  head  of  practical  knowledge. 

4544.  You  want  it  to  be  very  searching  for  practical 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

4545.  And  not  searching  for  scientific  knowledge  ? — 
Less  searching  ;  I  do  not  say  not  searching.  I  would 
have  it  fair  and  reasonable  in  every  way.  But  the 
general  feeling  is  that  it  has  been  too  searching. 


4546.  As  I  say,  I  should  not  venture  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  anybody  who  is  not  an  expert  in  academic 
questions.  You  say  that  is  the  nearest  approach  you 
can  give  us  to  a  definition — that  it  is  to  be  not  too 
searching  but  searching  enough  ? — That  is  the  point. 

4547.  That  is  the  nearest  you  can  give  us,  is  it? — I 
cannot  go  into  the  nature  of  the  examination,  because 
that  is  not  a  point  I  wish  to  speak  to.  It  is  merely  to 
give  you  the  idea  that  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
examination  is  too  severe — too  exacting. 

4548.  One  other  question  upon  that  point.  I  did  not 
gather  why  you  said  that  the  students  at  provincial 
schools  should  be  excluded  from  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  degree.  Why  was  that  ? — The  feeling  is 
that  this  is,  to  be  a  London  University,  and  generally 
the  impression  is  that  it  is  a  teaching  University,  and  a 
University  for  granting  degrees,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  so  identified  with  London  that,  unless  a  candidate . 
had  full  qualifications  to  practise,  and  would  pass  two 
years  of  his  life  in  London,  at  London  schools  where 
there  are  such  great  advantages  it  would  be  better  under 
those  circumstances  to  exclude  them.  It  would  make 
the  degree  more  valuable  to  those  who  obtain  it. 

4549.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  they  would  not 
get  the  advantages  in  the  practical  part  elsewhere  ? — I 
think  there  is  no  place  like  London. 

4550.  Take  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  the  great 
towns  where  there  is  the  same  kind  of  population.  Take 
a  population  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  can  only  say  that  the  advantages  would  be 

•  great  in  those  large  places  that  you  speak  of,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  they  are  less  than  they  might  be  in 
London,  because  I  think  London  stands  pre-eminent  in 
that  respect.  Patients  are  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  London  Hospitals  from  those  very  places 
you  mention,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Birmingham. 

4551 .  Does  it  really  come  to  a  question  of  competi- 
tion between  London  schools  and  the  schools  in  great 
centres  which  are  not  London  ?— I  think  for  this  Uni- 
versity it  would  be  most  desirable,  as  I  said  before, 
that  they  should  retain  that  condition. 

4552.  That  the  pupils  should  go  to  London  medical 
schools  and  not  to  medical  schools  anywhere  else  ? — 
For  obtaining  the  Gresham  University  degree. 

4553.  Otherwise  they  are  not  to  have  the  University 
opportunities? — They  have  them  already  for  other 
Universities. 

4554.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Then,  what  I  understand  you 
to  desire  is,  that  the  Gresham  University  should  serve 
the  purpose  of  all  London  medical  schools,  and  that  the 
London  University  should  serve  the  purpose  of  pro- 
vincial schools  which  are  not  at  present  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  Universities  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
London  University  should  not  go  on  as  it  is,  purely 
as  it  is. 

4555.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Gresham  University 
should  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  London  schools, 
and  that  the  London  University  should  continue  to  exist 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  stich  provincial  schools  as  are 
not  included  within  the  other  University  organisation  ? 
— I  think  the  feeling  is  that  the  Gresham  University  

4556.  Excuse  me.  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion,  not 
for  the  feeling  of  somebody  else.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— Would  you  kindly  repeat  the  question  ? 

4557.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Gresham  University 
should  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  London  schools 
and  that  the  London  University  should  continue  in 
existence  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  provincial 
schools  which  are  not  connected  with  any  other  Uni- 
versity organisation  ? — That  is  not  my  opinion,  if  the 
condition  is  carried  out  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
Gresham  University  degrees  conforming  to  the  rule  of 
passing  two  years  at  a  London  medical  school  first. 

4558.  Then  your  answer  is  that  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity should  serve  the  purpose  of  all  the  London  medical 
schools,  including  in  the  London  medical  schools  those 
persons  who  think  fit  to  add  to  their  training  in  great 
provincial  cities  a  certain  time  of  study  in  London 
schools  ? — Yes. 

4559.  And  the  rest  you  would  leave  to  the  London 
University? — If  the  London  University  is  retained  as 
it  is,  by  all  means  let  it  go  on  as  it  has  done. 

4560.  Is  that  what  you  desire  ? — I  do  not  desire  it,  if 
the  London  University  will  take  up  the  matter  in  the 
same  way  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity take  it  up. 
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4561.  Then,  practically,  what  you  desire  is  that  the 
London  University  should  do  that  which  it  is  proposed 
the  Gresham  University  should  do  ? — Yes,  if  the  London 
University  will  do  it. 

4562.  Your  desire  is  that  it  should  do  it  ? — If  they 
are  willing  to  do  it.    I  do  not  desire  them. 

4563.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  assumption  which 
Mr.  Anstie  has  twice  made  is  a  practicable  one — in  other 
words  that  the  London  University  can  do  its  present 
work,  and  can  at  the  same  time  do  the  work  provided  for 
in  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — My  private  opinion  is  that  it 
cannot. 

4564.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  You  say  in  somewhat  guarded 
terms,  that  a  feeling  or  opinion  is  held  by  your  associa- 
tion that  it  would  be  desirable  to  enforce  London 
residence  upon  all  provincial  students.  Can  you  tell 
me  in  what  way  that  feeling  or  opinion  has  been  ascer- 

■  tained  ? — I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  is  a  resolution  come 
to  by  the  Committee  of  Council  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  this  matter. 

4565.  The  Council  being  how  large  a  number  ? — 
There  are  about  six  or  seven  on  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

4566.  Six  or  seven  out  of  the  14,000  members  of  the 
association.  Do  you  think  that  six  or  seven  would 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  association  in  that  par- 
ticular ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

4567.  Can  you  give  me  in  the  words  of  the  resolution, 
or  state  what  the  exact  terms  of  the  resolution  were  ? — 1 
have  not  the  resolution  in  words,  but  it  is  on  the 
minutes  of  our  Council. 

4568.  Was  that  particular  resolution  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  association  inviting  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  it  in  any  particular? — No,  it  has  not 
been. 

4569.  Then  you  cannot  speak  to  the  prevalence  of 
opinion  among  the  members  at  large? — No,  I  cannot 
speak  to  the  prevalence  of  opinion  among  the  members 
at  large,  but  it  was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

4570.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  members  of  the 
Council  belong  to  metropolitan  schools  as  distinct  from 
provincial  schools  ? — I  should  think  all  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  metropolitan  branch  have  had  their 
training  at  the  metropolitan  schools. 

4571.  They  would  have  some  natural  partiality  for 
the  London  schools  ? — We  are  speaking  of  the  metro, 
politan  branch. 

4572.  You  are  not  aware  that  any  of  them  had  their 
training  at  provincial  schools  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  who  had  their  training  at  provincial 
schools. 

4573.  They  would  represent  the  London  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

4574.  Can  yon  tell  me  how  far  the  association  or  how 
far  the  Council  would  go  ;  for  instance,  would  they 
favour  the  extinction  of  provincial  schools  of  medicine 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  they  would  favour  that  at  all,  because  a  great 
many  members  of  the  association  reside  in  the  country, 
and  I  should  think  they  would  be  rather  opposed  to 
that. 

4575.  Do  you  think  they  would  favour  the  transference 
of  the  clinical  work  of  the  provincial  schools  to  London  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  they  would,  because  if  they  could 
obtain  the  degrees  at  the  Universities  near  them  it 
would  be  enough.  They  would  not  care  to  come  to 
London. 

4576.  Would  it  not  very  much  discourage  the  clinical 
work  of  the  provincial  schools  if  it  was  not  to  qualify 
for  a  degree.  Would  the  association  think  that  de- 
sirable or  undesirable  ? — I  can  only  answer  as  I 
answered  before  that  they  would  have  the  power  to 
do  it ;  it  would  be  within  their  compass  to  do  it  if  they 
would  conform  to  the  rule  we  are  suggesting  of  the  two 
years. 

4577.  Do  they  approve  of  the  teaching  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  earlier  stages  at  the  provincial 
schools  ? — We  have  no  statistics  I  think,  nothing  to  bear 
upon  that  point. 

4578.  Then  opinion  cannot  be  said  to  have  formed 
itself  very  definitely? — It  is  only  on  very  general 
pi-inciples  that  one  is  able  to  speak  upon  the  matter. 

4579.  You  are  aware  that  a  large  amount  of  reciprocity 
does  exist  in  the  medical  schools  in  the  country ;  that 


London  students  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  and  Edinburgh. 
and  Cambridge  students  proceed  to  London  and  the 
like  ? — Yes. 

4580.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable  state  of  things? 
— I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

4581.  But  you  think  in  this  particular  University  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  this  special  requirement  to 
enforce  it  ? — I  think  in  this  particular  University  it 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  degree. 

4582.  And  you  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  in  one 
University  in  London  ? — Yes. 

4583.  And  you  would  prefer  one  University  to  two  ? 
—Yes. 

4584.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  In  consequence  of  your 
answers  to  some  of  Mr.  Anstie's  questions,  I  have  not 
got  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  your  view  is.  Can  you 
first  mention  what  the  provincial  colleges  are  that  are 
admitted  now  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Bendall.)  I  can  give  it  you  shortly.  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

4585.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  The  reason  I  ask  is  this. 
It  is  evident  that  with  regard  to  some  of  these  provincial 
colleges,  for  instance,  those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Newcastle,  they  are  now  able  to  obtain 
degrees  from  northern  Universities  ? — Yes. 

4586.  Therefore,  I  presume,  there  is  no  need  to 
consider  their  interests  or  requirements  when  the 
question  is  raised  of  instituting  a  new  University  in 
London  ? — That  is  so. 

4587.  With  regard  to  those  that  remain — those  for 
whom  now  there  is  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  degree 
so  long  as  the  pupils  only  learn  in  their  own  towns— I 
think  in  answer  to  me  you  admitted  that  it  would  be  a 
grievance  if  they  were  deprived  of  any  opportunities  of 
obtaining  a  degree  that  is  now  open,  if  the  degree  given 
by  the  existing  University  of  London  was  no  longer 
open  ? — I  think  it  would  create  a  grievance  to  those  who 
wish  to  proceed  to  the  University  of  London. 

4588.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  grievance 
should  be  caused  ? — I  think  the  possession  of  the 
London  University  degree  is  considered  such  an  honour, 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  it. 

4589.  Then  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  depriving 
the  students  in  those  provincial  colleges,  Birmingham 
and  Bristol,  of  the  power  they  now  possess  of  obtaining 
a  London  degree  ? — No,  I  would  not  deprive  them. 

4590.  That  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  degrees  of  the  Gresham  University  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  existing  examinations  and  degrees  of 
the  London  University  ? — In  the  event  of  the  Gresham 
University  being  established  and  the  London  University 
continuing  it  would  necessarily  follow,  would  it  not  ? 

4591.  Would  it  not  be  an  argument  for  retaining  the 
two  Universities  rather  than  having  one  ?  By  retaining 
the  two  you  would  be  enabled  to  avoid  inflicting  any 
grievance  upon  the  students  of  Birmingham  or  Bristol  ? 
— Yes ;  if  there  was  no  possibility  of  removing  that 
grievance,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity. 

4592.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  not  your  view  some- 
thing of  this  sort :  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
practitioners  who  do  not  possess  a  degree,  and  who 
wish  to  have  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

4593.  And  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  men  ? — Yes. 

4594.  And  that,  therefore,  you  would  have  a  new  Uni- 
versity to  supply  the  demand  ? — Yes,  or  a  modification 
of  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

4595.  If  the  University  of  London  could  be  induced 
to  do  it,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  the  University  of  London 
cannot  come  down  to  the  level,  then  have  the  new 
University  to  supply  the  demand  ? — Yes. 

4596.  Is  not  the  word  "practical"  rather  equivocal 
in  our  profession.  When  a  man  knows  little  or  nothing 
is  he  not  apt  to  call  himself  practical  ? — If  you  choose 
to  take  that  view  of  it  I  want  a  man  to  understand  his 
profession,  and  to  know  how  to  treat  a  disease,  besides 
knowing  Latin  and  Greek. 

4597.  The  word  "  practical  "  is  a  refuge  for  the  desti- 
tute, is  it  not  ? — You  may  use  it  in  that  sense  if  you 
choose. 

4598.  All  practice  is  founded  upon  knowledge  ? — 
Some  is  founded  upon  experience. 

4599.  But  that  is  knowledge  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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John  Ster  Bbistowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined. 


4600.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  connexion  with  the 
Medical  Association  ? — I  am  on  the  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  been  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  and  I  am  on  the  Council  of  that  branch 
also. 

4601.  You  came  here  with  the  last  two  witnesses  to 
give  us  your  opinions  upon  this  matter  ? — I  do. 

4602.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the  room 
when  the  first  witness,  Mr.  Macnamara,  was  examined  ? 
— No,  I  was  not. 

4603.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  about  to  say  ? — I 
have  read  the  paper  that  he  put  in  as  his  evidence. 

4604.  Do  you  agree  with  it ;  do  you  corroborate  him  ? 
—I  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  private  opinions 
of  course  I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  with  altogether,  but 
I  agree  generally  with  his  views.  I  have  come  to  sup- 
port the  two  resolutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  which,  I  believe,  are  in  your  possession. 

4605.  You  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  modify  the 
examinations  to  which  the  London  medical  students  are 
at  present  subjected  unless  they  go  elsewhere  than  to 
London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that.  Perhaps 
I  may  briefly  state  what  I  come  to  support. 

4606.  Yes  ? — I  come,  in  the  first  place,  on  behalf  of 
the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  to  urge  upon  the 
Commission  the  necessity  there  is,  as  has  long  been 
recognised,  for  the  medical  students  in  London  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  medical  degrees  which 
practically  they  have  been  debarred  from  for  years. 
They  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  facilities  that  the 
medical  students  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  long 
had,  and  which  those  in  Durham  and  in  Manchester 
have. 

4607.  Practically  the  only  degree  open  to  them  in 
London  is  that  of  the  London  University  ? — Yes,  and 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it. 
There  have  been  considerable  difficulties  which  have 
made  it,  practically,  hardly  a  degree  for  London  stu- 
dents, 

4608.  In  what  respect  are  they  too  severe  ? — It  is  not 
wholly  that  they  are  too  severe  ;  it  is  in  part.  Up  to 
some  few  years  ago  I  should  say  that  not  more  than 
about  20  or  25  degrees  were  conferred  in  the  course  of 
each  year  by  the  University  of  London,  although  the 
entries  of  medical  students  in  London  amounted  to 
400,  or  500,  or  more.  If  you  compare  that  with  what 
occurs,  or  with  what  did  occur  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  other  such  places,  you  will  see  what  an  enormous 
disproportion  there  is  between  the  results.  This  is  a 
matter  I  went  into  some  years  ago,  and  perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  to  put  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  some  12 
years  ago  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  which 
I  discuss  the  question  fully.  (The  pamphlet  was  handed 
to  the  Chairman.)  My  views  are  that  the  University  of 
London  then,  and  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time,  is  not 
in  touch  with  the  medical  schools  in  London  ;  that 
there  is  little  or  no  sympathy  between  them.  It  has 
not  associated  itself  with  them  in  the  way  that  it  is 
desirable  it  should  do.  And,  further,  the  primary 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London  are  examina- 
tions which  deter  students  from  attempting  to  join  it, 
and  which  result  in  so  large  an  amount  of  plucking 
that  really  they  are  prohibitory. 

4609.  Are  there  more  students  plucked  in  proportion 
to  those  that  go  up  in  the  London  University  than  in  the 
generality  of  the  Universities  ? — I  believe  so.  At  the 
time  my  letter  was  written,  I  calculated  that  only  10 
to  14  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  entered  at  the 
Primary  Examination — the  Matriculation  Examination, 
were  successful  in  attaining  the  M.  D. 

4610.  A  great  many  do  not  wish  to  do  more  than 
matriculate.  Is  not  that  the  case  ? — I  think  not  with 
respect  to  those  who  aim  at  being  medical  men. 

4611.  You  object  to  these  examinations  because  they 
were  not  in  touch  or  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  ? — 
Yes. 

4612.  You  would  prefer  to  see  means  of  giving  the 
degree  which  woiild  be  in  touch  and  in  keeping  with 
the  teaching  ? — Yes. 

4613.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness  that 
the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  University  would  provide 
for  this  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 


quite  see  why  the  University  of  London  should  not 
do  it. 

4614.  Do  you  think  that  the  London  University  might 
be  so  modified  as  to  meet  your  wishes? — -I  do. 

4615.  You  think  that  without  abandoning  its  present 
practice  of  giving  the  degrees  for  the  whole  of  the 
University  it  might  also  fill  the  place  of  the  teaching 
University  for  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might. 

4616.  Do  you  think  that  the  one  function  would  not 
interfere  with  the  other  ? — I  do  not  see  Avhy  it  should 
necessarily.  The  Gresham  University  appears  to  pro- 
vide what  is  wanted  for  London. 

4617.  Did  you  read  the  scheme  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity which  was  rejected  by  Convocation? — I  did 
at  the  time,  but  I  have  not  looked  at  it  again  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

4618.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  meet  your 
wishes  ? — I  should  not  quite  like  to  say  off-hand. 

4619.  But  you  see  no  difficulty,  siqDposing  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  London  University  was  more  closely 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  teaching  bodies  in 
the  colleges,  and  other  alterations  made  in  the  University 
of  London  being  able  to  fulfil  the  purposes  ? — No. 

4620.  You  have  read,  I  believe,  lately  the  draft 
Charter  of  the  Gresham  University  ?— Yes,  I  have  gone 
through  it. 

4621.  Supposing  the  University  of  London  might  be 
willing  to  remodel  itself  in  this  way,  you  would  be 
inclined  to  something  on  tbe  plan  of  the  Gresham 
University  ? — Yes. 

4622.  The  first  witness  to-day,  Mr.  Macnamara,  recom- 
mended some  change  in  the  Gresham  University.  Do 
you  agree  with  those  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
the  Council  ?— I  had  rather  give  no  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

4623.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  important.  Do  you  agree 
as  to  giving  the  Council  of  the  new  University  more 
power  over  the  colleges  of  which  it  is  composed  ? — I 
think  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  brought  into 
relation  with  them.  Whether  it  should  have  more  power 
over  them  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  there 
should  be  some  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

4624.  You  think  they  should  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion ? — Yes. 

4625.  That  the  staff  of  the  colleges  should  be  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  the  Council  either  by  being 
represented  on  it,  or  l?y  their  advice  being  taken  by  the 
Council  as  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Studies  ? — Yes. 

4626.  There  is  provision  in  the  Charter  for  a  good 
deal  of  connexion  between  the  two,  do  you  think  it  could 
be  strengthened  in  that  way  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  a  well-considered  opinion,  but,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  I  approve  of  what  has  been  proposed. 

4627.  You  think  there  would  not  be  any  very  great 
objection  supposing  it  to  appear  necessary,  in  other 
words  to  having  two  Universities  in  London  with  its 
5,000,000  inhabitants  ? — I  think  there  might  be  two 
Universities,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  one. 

4628.  Do  you  think  the  two  would  clash  in  any  way  ? 
— I  think  they  would  clash. 

4629.  That  there  is  no  room  with  this  enormous 
population  for  more  than  one  ? — I  think  they  might  clash. 

4630.  You  think  this  new  University  would  injure  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

4631.  By  taking  away  people  who  would  otherwise  go 
to  it  for  a  degree  ? — Yes,  they  would  probably  compete 
with  one  another  also,  which  might  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  either. 

4632.  You  would  prefer  to  see  one  only  ? — Yes. 

4633.  There  was  a  question  to  which  the  last  witness 
attached  very  great  importance  namely,  that  of  granting 
medical  degrees  to  past  students,  have  you  considered 
that? — I  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing;  in  the  letter 
which  I  handed  to  your  Lordship,  I  advocated  that  to 
some  extent  years  ago.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
when  men  had  attained  a  certain  age  they  should  be 
allowed  if  they  could,  to  pass  through  the  requisite 
examinations  in  rapid  sequence  instead  of  being  required 
to  spend  time  at  college  and  study  between  the  suc- 
cessive examinations. 

Y  4 


J.  S.  Bristowe, 

Esq.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P. 

23  June  1892. 


GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION: 


J.  S.  Bristowe,      4634.  The  same  examination  as  for  undergraduates  ? 

Esq.,  M.D., '  — Yes,  and  if  that  were  done  I  cannot  see  any  substantial 
LL.D.,F.R.S.,  objection  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.    But  I  think 
F.R.C.P.      now  that  I  should  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  it  is 

  desirable  on  the  whole,  if  a  new  University  is  esta- 

23  June  1892.    Wished,  that  a  degree  should  be  obtainable  by  men 

  who  have  been  some  years  in  practice,  provided  tbey 

pass  the  latter  examinations  and  some  modified  ex- 
amination in  arts  or  science  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
latter  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  I  should  leave  to  the 
University  to  decide  upon. 

4635.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  have  two  sets  of 
examinations,  the  easier  one  for  the  older  men  and  the 
more  difficult  for  the  younger  ? — It  might  be  difficult, 
but  I  think  it  could  be  done.  Something  would  depend 
upon  the  examiners.  Examiners  very  often  try  to  find 
out  rather  what  a  candidate  does  not  know  than  what 
he  knows ;  but  if  they  would  look  at  the  matter  with 
insight,  I  think  they  might  make  reasonable  allowance. 

4636.  That  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  exa- 
miners ? — Yes,  very  much. 

4637.  Some  wish  to  pluck  if  they  can  and  others  wish 
to  pass  ? — Quite  so. 

4638.  You  think  something  of  this  nature  would  be 
desirable  to  give  medical  degrees  to  past  students  ? — I 
think  it  would  for  a  limited  time.  At  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  there  would  be  a  number 
of  men  who  had  passed  the  age  of  pupilage,  who  yet 
might  legitimately  wish  to  become  M.D.'s,  and  who 
might  properly  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them. 

4639.  A  medical  degree  might  be  very  useful  to  have, 
and  they  would  be  glad  to  have  it? — It  would  be 
useful  to  them,  no  doubt. 

4640.  This  would  be  a  small  matter,  and  even  if 
that  were  not  put  into  the  Gresham  University  Charter 
it  would  not  make  you  oppose  it  ? — No. 

4641.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  wish  to 
touch  upon  that  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  the 
previous  witnesses  ? — No.  I  merely  came  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  certain  points.  I  have  not  prepared  myself 
with  regard  to  any  other  matters. 

4642.  {Lord  Beay.)  Your  object  is  not  to  substitute  a 
lower  degree  for  a  higher  degree  ? — No. 

4643.  But  your  object  is  to  connect  the  degree  with 
the  teaching  in  London.  Whereas  in  London  we  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining  clinical  knowledge 
students  leave  London  to  obtain  clinical  knowledge 
where  the  degrees  are  conferred  on  them  ? — Yes,  quite 
so. 

4644.  When  you  speak  of  the  examinations  being 
made  more  practical,  you  do  not  mean  that  you  want 
to  substitute  a  practical  examination  for  a  theoretical 
one,  but  that  you  want  to  test  the  theoretical  knowledge 
by  practical  illustrations  ? — I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  say  even  that.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  about  so- 
called  practical  examinations.  Examinations  often  pro- 
fess to  be  practical  which  really  are  not  so.  Practical 
examinations  are  very  difficult  to  carry  out  satisfactorily. 

4645.  Do  you  think  the  examinations  as  at  present  con- 
ducted are  sufficient  to  test  the  amount  of  clinical  know- 
ledge acquired  ? — I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  clinical  examinations  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  done  at  the  present  time.  You  must 
recollect  that  even  in  London  the  clinical  material  is 
limited,  and  there  are  so  many  examinations  going  on 
now  that  really  it  sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  patients  fit  and  suitable  to  be 
examined. 

4646.  It  is  a  material  difficulty  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  material 
difficulty,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  could  carry 
out  practical  clinical  examinations  to  a  very  much 
greater  extent  than  it  is  done  now. 

4647.  Still  you  consider  it  desirable  to  pay  more 
attention  to  practical  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

4648.  As  an  illustration  of  the  theoretical  knowledge 
which  the  student  has  obtained  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4649.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Do  you  attach  the  same 
importance  as  the  previous  witness  to  the  two  final 
years  being  spent  in  London? — I  think  that  is  im- 
portant ;  but  that  is  on  the  condition  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  University  in  London  for  London  in  the  same 
sense  that  there  is  a  University  in  Edinburgh  for 
Edinburgh.  That  is  the  ground  of  the  suggestion.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  University  in  London  for  London  it 
is  important  that  the  students  aiming  at  its  degrees 


should  have  been  educated  wholly  or  partly  in  London  ; 
but  if  they  are  educated  only  partly  in  London  it  is 
obviously  important  that  the  last  few  years,  which 
would  be  years  devoted  to  clinical  work,  should  be 
spent  in  London.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  mini- 
mum time  should  be  two  years,  and  that  the  minimum 
time  should  be  at  the  end, 

4650.  Then  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  University  for  London  ? — I  think  a  University  for 
London  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  medical  schools, 
but,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  University  of  London  might  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  medical  schools.  But  in  that  case  I  do  not 
see  that  we  could  claim  the  two  years.  Eor  then  it 
would  still  be  a  University,  as  it  is  now,  not  only  for 
London,  but  for  provincial  schools. 

4651.  Then  you  hold  that  if  there  is  only  to  be  one 
University,  namely,  the  existing  University  of  London, 
this  condition  would  not  be  enforced  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  could  be. 

4652.  But  at  the  same  time  you  think  this  condition 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  itself  ? — Yes. 

4653.  That  the  students  should  thereby  be  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  superior  opportunities  that  London 
affords  ? — Yes. 

4654.  But  you  think  this  advantage  cannot  be  ob- 
tained— it  must  be  given  xvp—  if  there  is  only  one  Univer- 
sity ? — If  there  is  only  one  University  as  there  is  now, 
unless  you  can  modify  that  so  as  to  make  it  not  a 
University  for  Great  Britain  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
insist  upon  the  two  years  in  London. 

4655.  Then  we  must  give  up  the  regulation  which 
seems  to  be  desirable  ? — Yes. 

4656.  With  regard  to  the  examination  I  think  you 
gave  evidence  before  the  former  Boyal  Commission  ? — I 
did. 

4657.  So  far  as  I  have  grasped  the  drift  of  your 
evidence  which  was  then  given,  you  do  not  regard  the 
strictly  medical  examinations  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don as  superior  to  those  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are. 

4658.  Therefore  you  would  think  that  that  standard 
of  London  is  not  more  exacting  than  that  of  these  other 
Universities  so  far  as  the  strictly  medical  part  of  the 
examination  goes  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4659.  Then  the  changes  you  desire  to  introduce  are  to 
make  the  requirements  somewhat  less  exacting  as 
regards  the  non-medical  part,  the  preliminary  part  of 
the  examination  ? — Yes. 

4660.  May  I  ask  whether  this  diminution  of  require- 
ments in  your  view  should  take  place  in  the  require- 
ments with  regard  to  literature  and  say  elementary 
mathematics,  or  the  requirements  of  the  Matricula- 
tion examinations ;  or  do  you  think  there  ought  also 
to  be  a  diminution  as  regards  scientific  requirements  ? — 
It  was  hardly  a  diminution  that  I  advocated  in  fact.  I 
stated  very  fully  in  my  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  the  views  I  really  entertained. 

4661.  Will  that  answer  my  question? — I  think  so. 
My  view  was  not  to  diminish,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  real 
severity  of  Matriculation  or  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examinations,  but  rather  to  limit  their  scope  and  to 
give  a  more  thorough  examination  in  a  smaller  number 
of  subjects.  In  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London,  unless  this  has  been  modified  in 
recent  years,  there  are  seven  or  eight  different  subjects 
which  students  have  to  get  up,  and  I  contend  that  that 
is  more  than  the  average  student  is  able  to  master 
thoroughly.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  far  better 
that  a  student  should  be  examined  thoroughly,  or  more 
thoroughly,  in  two  or  three  subjects,  say  mathematics 
and  Latin,  or  Erench  and  German,  and  then  if  he  liked 
in  one  or  two  other  subjects  at  his  choice  according  to 
the  education  he  had  received  at  school,  whether  literary 
or  scientific.  I  thought  in  that  way  examinations  might 
be  equally  good  or  perhaps  better,  and  yet  might  not 
be  such  a  tax  upon  the  students.  I  do  not  want  to 
diminish  the  requirements  in  the  sense  of  making  them 
less  real. 

4662.  You  want  to  maintain,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
quality  of  the  attainments  secured  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I 
might  go  on  to  say  tbat  in  my  letter  to  the  Chancellor, 
I  pointed  out  that  in  the  University  of  London  at  that 
time,  the  examinations  were  very  uncertain,  a  mis- 
fortune which  is  very  likely  to  arise  when  large  numbers 
of  candidates  are  under  examination,  and  those  are 
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examined  rapidly  and  by  examiners  and  assistant 
examiners.  Thus,  taking  French  and  German  at 
matriculation,  the  rejections  at  this  examination  were 
only  4  or  5  per  cent.,  and  at  the  next  examination  30 
or  40  per  cent.  That  shows  some  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  examination  or  on  the  part  of  the  examiner. 

4663.  What  you  said  relates  rather  to  the  Matriculation 
Examination  ? — Yes. 

4664.  Now,  as  regards  the  scientific  examination  ? — I 
took  very  much  the  same  exception  to  that  at  the  time  I 
speak  of.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  last  four 
or  five  year.-?,  but  I  know  that  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
examiners  very  often  went  into  matters  much  more 
deeply  than  according  to  the  regulations  they  should 
have  done.  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  on  one 
occasion  a  question  was  put  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
a  young  German  professor  in  that  subject  looking 
through  the  questions,  acknowledged  he  himself  could 
not  have  answered  it. 

4665.  Do  you  think  that  this  Preliminary  Examination 
and  the  preliminary  teaching  on  the  scientific  side, 
ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  what  would  be  of  use  to 
a  student  in  his  own  department  of  medicine  ?— I  think 
to  some  extent,  I  would  not  say  wholly,  because  I  had 
rather  see  a  student  well  educated  in  matter  outside  his 
profession.  Still,  if  one  is  to  take  the  average  students 
and  consider  their  requirements,  I  think  examination  in 
these  subjects  may  very  easily  be  made  too  exacting. 

4666.  If  I  understand  you,  the  questions  require  the 
students  to  cover  too  wide  a  range  ? — Yes. 

4667.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would 
be  well  that  a  new  University  degree  should  constitute 
the  qualification  for  registration '? — Well,  I  had  rather 
it  did  not.    That  is  my  private  opinion. 

4668.  In  fact,  the  Gresham  scheme  is  preferable, 
which  involves  a  separate  registrable  qualification  ?-— 
Yes. 

4669.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  increased 
examination  and  the  increase  of  cost  ? — I  will  not  say 
there  would  not  be  an  increase  in  cost. 

4670.  But  you  think  the  increase  of  cost  would  not 
matter  ? — It  would  to  some,  certainly. 

4671.  We  are  told  that  it  would  involve  something 
like  40Z.  extra  in  cost  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4672.  That  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  ? — I 
cannot  say.    I  have  not  gone  into  that  matter. 

4673.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  examina- 
tions ?  It  would  involve  the  multiplication  of  examina- 
tions, would  it  not  ? — No,  it  would  not  necessarily 
multiply  them. 

4674.  A  student  would  have  to  take  all  the  ordinary 
examinations  for  the  qualification,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  examinations  for  the  University  course? — They 
practically  do  that  now  ;  at  any  rate  those  who  go  to 
the  University  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge. 

4675.  Surely  not  anything  like  universally? — Not 
universally,  but  to  a  large  extent. 

4676.  Is  it  widely  true  of  Cambridge  ? — I  cannot 
speak  of  Cambridge,  but  of  Oxford  I  can  speak. 

4677.  The  returns  we  have  show  that  there  have 
never  been  six  M.D.  extra  degrees  given  in  a  year? — 
But  the  M.B.  is  really  the  test.  The  M.D.  is  awarded 
only  for  a  thesis.  But  the  M.B.  is  givenafter  examina- 
tion. I  believe  16  to  18  M.B.  degrees  are  granted  in  a 
year. 

4678.  You  think  the  compulsory  increase  of  examina- 
tion would  not  be  a  serious  evil  ? — It  would  not  be 
compulsory,  because  they  need  not  go  up  to  the  new 
University. 

4679.  But  it  would  be  compulsory  on  all  those  who 
were  going  up  for  that  degree.  You  would  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that  ? — There  is  something  to  be 
said  against  it. 

4680.  A  witness  this  morning  thought  examinations 
were  already  too  much  multiplied.  Do  you  think  so  ? — 
I  am  not  a  great  advocate  myself  of  examinations,  I 
confess.  But  possibly,  if  a  new  University  was  esta- 
blished, there  might  be  some  arrangement  between  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Universities 
which  would  enable  the  former  to  take  part  in  the 
medical  examinations.  If  that  could  be  done,  I  daresay 
it  would  be  an  advantage. 

4681.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  London 
University  gave  only  about  20  degrees? --At  the  time  I 
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spoke  of.  That 
double  that  now. 

4682.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tlmt  greater  popu- 
larity ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  the  London  University  has  made  concessions 
which  have,  I  will  not  say  rendered  the  examinations 
easier,  but  which  have  opened  the  portals  wider. 

4683.  You  think  that  a  very  desirable  tendency  do 
you  ?■ — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

4684.  Do  you  wish  to  carry  that  further  ? — I  do. 

4685.  And  even  if  that  were  carried  sufficiently  far, 
you  think  a  single  University,  even  the  practically 
reconstituted  London  University,  would  meet  the 
needs  of  London  students  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4686.  Do  you  say  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  less  stringent  degree  ? — That  is  not  the  term  I 
should  use. 

4687.  I  do  not  press  the  term,  I  will  say  easier  ? — 
Yes. 

4688.  The  students  at  provincial  schools  taking  a 
school  like  Birmingham  ? — Of  course  the  same  thing 
could  apply  there. 

4689.  You  would  be  disposed  in  creating  a  new  degree 
to  remove  the  grievances  ? — The  pro230sal  of  the  Gresham 
University  which  was  put  into  my  hands,  is  to  make  a 
University  for  London. 

4690.  But  you  would  enforce  on  a  provincial  student 
residence  in  London  as  part  of  the  degree  ? — Surely. 
An  equivalent  condition  is  imposed  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  upon  students.  The  proposed  Gresham  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  a  University  for  London. 

4691.  Then  with  respect  to  the  new  University,  you 
would  enforce  the  obligation  of  coming  to  London  ? — 
I  am  assuming  that  it  is  a  London  University,  connected 
with  the  London  Schools  of  Medicine,  and  other 
London  Schools.  In  that  case  clearly,  one  would 
require  as  is  required  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  any 
other  place,  that  the  degree  should  be  given  to  students 
connected  with  the  particular  University. 

4692.  Would  you  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  amount 
of  residence  required,  say  two  years  ? — That  we  regard 
as  a  minimum.  The  reason  is  that  it  was  felt  that  a 
great  many  students  are  educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  other  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  if 
they  become  London  students,  and  so  proceed  to  a 
London  University  Degree,  they  should  naturally  be 
required  to  become  resident  in  London  and  study  in 
London.    I  think  that  is  essential. 

4693.  It  seems  to  me  a  highly  reasonable  minimum. 
It  is  the  same  minimum  as  is  practised  at  Edinburgh, 
and  adopted  at  Victoria  ?— Yes. 

4694.  Would  you  tell  me  whether  you  would  lay 
much  stress  on  the  residence  being  the  two  final  years  ? 
— Yes,  because  the  chief  advantage  of  London  medical 
education  is  the  clinical  teaching. 

4695.  You  are  aware  that  at  Edinburgh  and  Victoria, 
the  matter  is  left  open  whether  it  should  be  the  final 
years,  or  some  two  years  of  the  course  ? — I  did  not  know 
that. 

4696.  In  the  case  of  London,  at  any  rate  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  the  two  final  years  ? — The  chief  point,  and 
the  one  to  which  we  attach  most  importance,  is  that  in 
London  the  facilities  for  clinical  teaching  are  enormous. 
Those  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places  are 
small  compared  with  them.  In  Edinburgh  you  have  a 
single  general  hospital  of  600  or  700  beds  in  which 
practically  all  the  students  are  educated.  - 

4697.  What  is  the  practice  in  London  hospitals.  Do 
students  generally  take  their  clinical  work  at  the  hospital 
attached  to  their  own  schools  ? — Yes. 

4698.  Taking  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  Gresham 
Charter,  would  you  say  such  clinical  opportunities 
enjoyed  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  or  the  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  or  at  Westminster,  are  superior  to  the  clinical 
opportunities  offered  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  at 
Birmingham  ?— No,  I  do  not  say  that.  If  you  compare 
one  hospital  with  another,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  clinical  opportunities  at  Manchester,  are  not  as  good 
as  those  of  any  one  school  in  London.  All  I  say  is  that 
in  London  you  have  a  number  of  these  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  clinical  opportunities  is  collectively  much 
larger  in  London  than  it  is  at  any  of  the  other  places. 
I  do  not  want  to  compare  invidiously  the  Royal  Infirmary 
at  Manchester,  or  that  at  Liverpool  with  individual 
London  hospitals.    I  should  put  them  on  a  level. 
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— I  say,  that  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  hospital  has  a  smaller 
number  of  students,  and  therefore  the  clinical  opportu- 
nities that  they  would  enjoy  there,  might  be  as  great  as 
they  would  obtain  at  any  other  place. 

4701.  It  is  rather  clinical  variety  than  the  number  of 
patients  to  the  individual  student,  is  that  it  ? — If  a  man 
is  appointed  a  clinical  clerk  in  a  hospital,  and  has 
allotted  to  him  during  his  clinical  clerkship  a  dozen 
patients  to  work  at— I  mean  a  dozen  beds  with  a  succes- 
sion of  patients— he  would  get  ample  teaching  say  at 
Westminster  Hospital.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  teach, 
not  simply  to  let  students  go  round  and  see  a  number  of 
patients  and  take  no  special  part  in  what  is  going  on. 

4702.  The  attraction  of  the  provincial  students  to 
London  on  a  large  scale  would,  of  course,  mean  a  waste 
of  the  clinical  resources  in  the  provinces  ?— There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  men  would  be  attracted  from 
Manchester  to  London. 

4703.  I  was  thinking  of  Birmingham  ?— You  may 
perhaps  some  day  be  trying  to  get  a  University  for 
Birmingham. 

4704.  It  would  be  a  strong  inducement  for  students  to 
come  to  London  and  leave  those  schools?— To  get  a 
degree  in  London,  do  you  mean  ? 

4705.  Yes  ?—  Well,  it  might,  I  cannot  say. 

4706.  How  do  you  feel  that  would  be  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  to  weaken  provincial 
medical  schools  r— No,  I  do  not  aim  at  that.  But  I 
think  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  England  that 
medical  students  should  be  retained  in  England,  as 
far  as  possible,  instead  of  being  attracted  to  Scotland 
and  elsewhere.  I  think  we  are  rather  severely  handi- 
capped in  England. 

4706a.  But  you  would  not  do  anything  to  bring  about 
a  monopoly  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  Our  branch  has  no  feeling  of 
that  kind  at  all. 

4707.  You  would  not  think  it  desirable? — I  would 
not  aim  at  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  desirable.  I 
have  not  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

4708.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  It  is  quite  the  case,  is  it 
not,  that  the  London  University  took  the  initiative  in 
establishing  practical  examinations  ? — Yes. 

4709.  And,  in  fact,  it  had  candidates  to  examine 
patients  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  examining 
body  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

4710.  So  that  as  regards  practical  examinations  in 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  there  is  no  practical 
examination  in  the  country  which  one  can  consider  to 
surpass  the  examination  of  the  London  University  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  have  modified  their 
examinations  of  late,  but  if  I  am  asked  to  compare  the 
examination  six  years  ago  of  the  London  University  with 
those  of  other  bodies,  I  prefer  those  which  were  going 
on  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  those  which  were 
going  on  at  the  London  University. 

4711.  In  practical  medicine  ? — Yes,  I  can  explain  why 
if  you  like.  They  may  have  altered  their  method  in 
London  now. 

4712.  The  method  is  better? — Yes,  the  method  is 
better. 

4713.  Could  you  tell  us  that  shortly? — Yes.  I  have 
been  an  examiner  in  medicine  at  the  London  University, 
so  I  know  something  about  it,  and  I  may  tell  yon  that 
I  have  been  a  visitor  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Council 
some  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin. 
At  the  University  of  London  the  practice  was  to  give 
the  candidate  a  patient ;  he  had  to  sit  down  with  the 
patient  for  half-an-hour  or  so  and  make  his  notes. 
Then  he  was  required  to  write  for  an  hour  his  account 
of  the  case  and  his  diagnosis,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Each  candidate  had  two  patients  in  succession.  The 
examiners  formed  their  opinions  of  the  candidates'  prac- 
tical knowledge  by  a  perusal  of  his  reports.  That  is 
what  was  called  a  practical  examination.  In  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  it  is  the  same  at  Oxford  now,  where 
I  arc  examiner,  the  practice  has  been  to  allot  certain 
patients  to  certain  candidates  and  tell  them  to  take 


noles,  then  for  the  examiner  to  go  first  to  one  candi- 
date and  then  to  another,  and  let  him  examine  the 
patient  in  his  presence  and  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
case,  so  that  the  examiner  sees  the  precise  method  by 
which  the  candidates  examine  their  patients  and  sees 
whether  they  are  au  fait  at  this  kind  of  thing.  He 
discusses  with  them  their  cases,  and  hears  what  they 
have  to  say.  I  think  that  is  a  much  more  practical 
examination  than  that  according  to  the  former  method. 

4714  Is  the  method  not  depending  upon  the  exa- 
miner ? — I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  not 
been  altered.  It  is  very  possible  that  London  may  have 
altered. 

4715.  Are  you  cognisant  with  the  mode  of  practical 
examination  at  the  Conjoint  Board  P — No,  I  am  not.  I 
fancy  it  is  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  I  have  not 
been  there. 

4716.  Of  the  kind  last  described  ? — Yes.  only  the 
patients  are  not  in  bed.  The  patients  are  brought  to  the 
place. 

4717.  So  far  as  you  know  the  examinations  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  are  really  practical  and  good  ? — I  believe 
they  are. 

4718.  You  could  not  say  whether  you  think  they  are 
equal  to,  or  comparable  with,  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  object  to  the  examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  as  formerly  conducted, 
because  although  they  pretended  to  be  practical  they 
were  not  practical. 

4719.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  scientific  examinations.  The  ordinary  course 
of  study,  for  example,  of  an  Oxford  student  or  a 
Cambridge  student  is  to  devote  four  years  to  scientific 
subjects,  and  two  years  to  practical  subjects  ? — Yes. 

4720.  Is  that  a  proportion  that  you  think  is  reason- 
able ? — I  may  say  this :  I  think  the  best  medical 
education  is  the  combined  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and 
London — Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  first  part,  and 
London  for  the  last. 

4721.  You  mean  in  course  of  study  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
has  the  best  results.  I  think  that  taking  it  altogether 
the  combined  education  of  three  or  four  years  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  two  or  three  years  in  London,  is  the 
best  education  for  a  medical  man  that  at  the  present 
time  exists. 

4722.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  study  which  is 
actually  followed  by  the  University  student  in  London 
is  substantially  the  same,  or  is  it  different  from  the  one 
we  have  been  speaking  of  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  not 
quite,  but  I  should  not  like  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 
I  have  not  had  much  to  do  of  late  years  with  the 
students  in  the  early  stage.  I  have  not  really  followed 
what  has  been  happening  in  London. 

4723.  The  previous  witnesses  spoke  of  the  confusion 
of  studies,  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  scientific 
with  practical  work  in  the  London  schools  as  a  source  of 
great  evil.  It  appears  that  the  students,  after  being 
unable  to  pass  through  scientific  examinations  for  the 
University  of  London  in  time,  endeavoured  to  mix  those 
studies  or  continue  them  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  engaged  in  practical  studies.  Have  you  observed 
that  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  for  the  last  few 
years  with  that  class.  I  believe  there  is  some  truth 
in  it. 

4724.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think 
the  preliminary  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  is  on  the  whole  excessive  ? — -Excessive  in  the 
way  of  quantity. 

4725.  How  many  years  do  you  think  the  student 
ordinarily  devotes  to  those  subjects  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  for  some  years  with  the  preliminary  part 
of  medical  education. 

4726.  You  would  not  think  that  a  year  devoted 
entirely  to  physics  and  chemistry  would  be  at  all 
excessive  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4727.  And,  of  course,  with  regard  to  biology,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  long  ought  to  be  given  to  that  ? — 
Yes. 

4728.  You  do  not  know  how  long  in  general  men 
devote  to  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

4729.  You  fancy  that  the  examination  in  science,  ! 
mean  the  preliminary  examination,  is  really  higher  in 
its  requirements  than  the  corresponding  examination  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  namely,  our  preliminary  ex- 
amination at  Oxford  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  at  Oxford  are. 

4730.  Are  there  any  subjects  in  the  curricula  of  the 
University  of  London  which  you  think  might  be  omitted 
or  partly  omitted  ?— Well,  I  forget  at  the  present  time. 
All  these  are  matters  of  detail,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion  without  going  into  the  matter  very 
thoroughly. 

4731.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  qiiestion  or  two  upon  a 
point  which  does  not  relate  to  the  programme  at  all. 
What  do  you  think  in  general  as  to  the  plan  and  ar- 
rangement for  teaching  science  which  London  schools 
possess.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  probably 
sufficient  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Of  course  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  one  I  was  connected  with,  St. 
Thomas's.  I  think  the  chemical  arrangements  there, 
and  other  arrangements,  are  all  very  good,  and  so  with 
regard  to  physiology. 

4732.  Great  progress  has  been  made? — Yes,  great 
progress  has  been  made,  and  I  fancy  it  is  the  same  at 
any  rate  at  the  other  large  schools.  I  cannot  speak  with 
respect  to  the  smaller  ones,  because  I  know  nothing 
about  them.  I  mean  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  Uni- 
versity College,  and  King's,  and  some  others. 

4733.  In  case  a  better  arrangement  could  be  esta- 
blished between  the  University  of  London  and  the 
schools,  on  which  side  would  it  have  to  be  ? — I  do  not 
quite  know. 

4734.  What  sort  of  arrangement  should  it  be  ?— I 
think  something  in  the  way  of  Boards  of  Studies,  some- 
thing to  bring  them  into  practical  and  close  relationship. 
In  the  Gresham  University  Scheme  it  is  suggested  that 
there  should  be  the  Board  of  Studies. 

4735.  If  the  Gresham  University  adopted  some  such 
scheme  as  that  you  think  it  might  work  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  might,  if  the  teachers  at  the  schools  were  associated 
with  it  in  some  way  of  that  kind. 

4736.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  have  been  asked  questions  as 
to  details  of  examinations  which  I  need  not  say  I  am 
not  able  to  follow  fully,  but  I  should  like  to  put  this 
question  to  you.  Assuming  the  London  University  to 
be  remodelled  in  the  direction  you  have  indicated  by 
connecting  itself  with  the  organisation  of  the  schools, 
and  introducing  into  it  to  a  large  extent  the  influence  of 
the  instruciors  in  the  schools,  could  details  of  that  kind 
be  easily  arranged  so  as  to  give  facilities  to  medical 
candidates  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
standard  of  attainments  ? — I  think  so. 

4737.  And  that  would  be  the  object  you  would  desire 
to  see  realised  ?■ — Yes. 

4738.  Now  one  or  two  questions  on  general  principles. 
I  am  right,  I  think,  in  saying  that  you  are  very  ex- 
perienced both  as  a  teacher  and  an  examiner  ? — Yes. 

4739.  You  made  an  observation  with  respect  to  the 
uncertainty  of  examinations.  You  seemed  to  consider 
that  an  uncertainty  in  the  standard  of  examinations  is 
shown  by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  rejections  ? — 
Yes. 

4740.  Is  it  not  very  well  known  to  those  who  have 
been  practically  engaged  in  examinations,  and  is  it 
not  a  very  well  attested  matter,  that  nothing  is  more 
variable  in  quality  than  the  men  who  had  come  up  in 
different  years  ? — Yes. 

4741.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case  you  would  hardly 
say  that  a  variation  in  the  number  of  rejections  shows 
an  uncertainty  in  the  standard  of  examinations  ? — Yes,  I 
do. 

4742.  How  can  you  show  that  ? — I  will  tell  you. 
In  connection  with  the  figures  that  I  quoted  showing 
uncertainty  in  the  examinations,  I  went  into  the  matter 
very  carefully  and  found  it  was  largely  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  new  examiuers.  You  have  an 
examiner  say  for  a  couple  of  years  in  a  certain  subject, 
he  is  followed  by  another  examiner  in  the  same  subject, 
and  at  once  there  is  a  notable  change  in  the  amount  of 
rejections. 

4743.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  inquiries  of  that  kind 
have  been  conducted  at  various  periods,  and  with  very 
different  results  from  those  which  you  have  arrived  at, 
you  are  not  the  only  person  who  has  called  attention  to 
that  matter.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  investigation 
has  not  always  resulted  in  that  conclusion  F — I  am  aware 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 


4744.  All  I  am  putting  to  you  is  this,  that  a  mere  J.  S.  Bristoive, 
question  of  difference  in  the  amount  of  rejections  is  Esq.,  M.D., 
really  no  proof  of  a  difference  in  the  standard? — Not  LL.l).,F.R.S., 
taken  alone.  F.R.C.P. 

4745.  In  fact  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  conduct  of       June  189? 

examinations,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  examiners   ^  ' 

in  a  particular  year  find  it  necessary  in  order  not  to 

reject  too  many  to  lower  the  standard  which  perhaps  the 
last  year  they  have  insisted  upon  ;  are  you  not  aware 
that  that  is  a  fact? — I  can  quite  believe  it,  but  that 
woirld  rather  confirm  my  views. 

4746.  No  ? — Yes,  it  would  add  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  examination. 

4747.  No,  it  is  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — ■ 
No. 

4748.  Just  attend  for  a  moment  before  you  make  that 
answer  ;  you  say  that  variation  in  the  number  of  rejec- 
tions proves  a  difference  in  the  standard  of  examinations  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

4749.  Was  not  that  what  you  led  us  to  infer? — I  say 
it  goes  some  way  to  prove  it,  I  do  not  say  it  proves  it. 

4750.  Does  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  often  happen  that 
in  order  to  prevent  so  great  a  difference  in  the  rejections 
the  examiners  shift  the  level  of  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation ? — Then  I  say  that  shows  uncertainty ;  it  con- 
firms my  view. 

4751.  You  do  not  answer  my  question  ;  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  in  order  to  prevent  so  great  a  difference  in  rejec- 
tions the  examiners  shift  the  level  of  the  standard  of 
examination  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say. 

4752.  I  am  appealing  to  you  as  a  gentleman  of 
experience  to  say  whether  that  is  not  so  ? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

4753.  You  cannot  say  ? — No. 

4754.  You  have  never  had  that  difficulty  occur  to  you 
in  the  course  of  your  career  as  an  examiner? — Yes, 
that  thing  has  passed  through  my  mind  undoubtedly. 

4755.  And  through  the  mind  of  your  colleagues  ? — 
You  ask  me  whether  that  thing  has  been  done,  I  cannot 
say. 

4756.  You  have  never  discussed  that  point  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  have  not  discussed  that  jtoint,  I  have  discussed 
most  points.    But  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  so. 

4757.  Now  there  is  another  point  of  general  principle 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  upon,  because  it  touches 
not  only  your  own  profession  but  others.  Tou  attribute 
great  importance,  I  understand,  to  what  I  may  call  the 
two  years  of  practical  training  ? — In  a  certain  sense.  I 
thought  I  explained  with  regard  to  the  two  final  years, 
which  should  be  years  of  clinical  teaching,  that  it  would 
be  important  if  a  University  was  established  in  London 
and  for  London  medical  students,  that  the  final  two 
years  should  be  spent  in  London. 

4758.  I  think  you  are  answering  something  which  I 
have  not  asked  ? — Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

4759.  I  want  to  get  away  from  these  extremely  narrow 
and  particular  questions  if  possible.  I  am  asking  on 
general  academic  grounds,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  on  this  point,  because  it  has  a 
bearing  on  my  own  profession  as  well  as  on  yours.  You 
attach  great  importance,  I  think,  to  the  question  of 
there  being  two  years  of  jjractical  training  ? — I  have  not 
said  so. 

4760.  Am  I  wrong,  then,  and  you  do  not  attach  import- 
ance to  it  ? — I  thiiik  it  is  important,  but  I  have  not 
expressed  that  opinion  before. 

4761.  But  you  do  now  ? — Yes. 

4762.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  your 
judgment  it  is  more  useful  to  the  student  that  those 
years  of  practical  training  should  come  after,  or  should 
come  before  what  I  may  call  the  strictly  scientific  and 
theoretical  instruction,  or  whether  you  would  desire  that 
they  should  run  to  some  extent  concurrently  with  it  ? — 
Well  I  say  that  either  it  should  come  after  or  be  concur- 
rent, not  before. 

4763.  But  you  have  no  decided  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  after  or  concurrent  ? — I  think  it  might  be 
concurrent  partly,  because  I  think  they  might  overlap. 

4764.  Are  there  any  reasons  that  have  occurred  to 
you  as  reasons  why  it  might  be  desirable  to  keep  the 
practical  training  concurrent  or  at  least  to  have  it  in 
some  degree  concurrent  with  the  scientific  and  theoretical 
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J.  S.  Bnstowe,  training  ? — There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  having  the 

Escl->  ^f^F'    two  going  on  together. 
LL.IJ.,  I' .H.  o.,  ...  _ 

F.R.C.P         4765.  Are  there  practical  reasons  in  its  favour.  .Let 

  me  put  this  question  to  you ;  when  a  young  man  is 

23  June  1892.    studying  the  theoretical  scientific  branches  of  his  subject 

  is  it  not  the  case  that  he  is  a  little  apt  if  he  takes  the 

whole  of  his  science  and  theory  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  it  very  much  the  go-bye  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tical training  ? — I  do  not  think  I  quite  follow  you. 

4766.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  man  will  more  readily 
grasp  and  more  securely  retain  the  theoretical  and 
scientific  knowledge  which  his  education  gives  him 
if  he  is  able  concurrently  with  it  to  put  that  science  and 
theory  into  practice  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  just  to  say 
a  word  or  two  before  answering,  it  may  make  matters 
clearer.  I  am  not  quite  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
drawing  a  sharp  line  between  practical  and  scientific. 
If  you  mean  by  scientific  training  for  a  medical  man 
simply  physiology,  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and  by 
practical  training,  the  study  of  medicine  and  pathology, 
I  see  what  you  mean.  But  the  study  of  medicine  and 
pathology  is  really  as  scientific  as  the  other.  I  look 
upon  the  whole  training  as  scientific  from  first  to  last. 
But  it  is  of  advantage  on  the  whole  that  a  man  should 
devote  the  latter  part  of  his  time  to  that  which  is  the 
purpose  of  his  life  :  that  is,  that  he  should  in  the  first 
place  work  at  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  which 
are  only  subsidiary,  and  then  later  on,  work  at  clinical 
medicine,  surgery,  and  pathology  to  which  he  is 
subsequently  to  devote  himself.  But  I  look  upon  those 
as  scientific  work  equally  with  the  other. 

4767.  May  I  take  it  that  this  is  your  view,  that  with 
respect  to  certain  branches  of  science,  those  you  have 
enumerated,  chemistry,  and  others,  they  should  be  taken 
at  the  outset,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  got  rid  of,  before  the 
student  enters  upon  the  practical  training,  but  that  the 
scientific  training  in  these  matters  which  he  will  have 
practically  to  consider  afterwards,  should  be  conducted 
concurrently  with  his  practical  handling  of  the  matter  ? 
—Yes. 

4768.  (Professor  Sanderson. )  May  I  just  add  a  question. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  is  it  not,  that  the  subject  of 
pathology,  that  is  to  say,  the  science  of  medicine  par 
excellence  should  be  pursued  at  the  same  time  as  the 
practice  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

4769.  But  that  the  study  of  the  jirelirninary  subjects, 
such  as  chemistry  and  physiology,  should  be  completed 
before  the  practical  is  begun  p — Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 
But  the  medical  student  learns  chemistry  and  physiology 
in  order  to  apply  them  to  medicine  and  surgery,  in  fact, 
he  is  still  pursuing  his  studies  in  physiology  and  chemis- 
try when  he  is  working  at  pathology  later  on.  He  is 
going  on  to  higher  stages. 

4770.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  view 
is  that  on  the  whole  the  division  of  subjects  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  examinations  for  the  medical 
degree  of  the  University  of  London,  is  so  far  correct  in 
that  it  makes  the  preliminary  scientific,  an  antecedent  to 
the  medical  scientific  and  practical  training  ?-  ■  Yes. 

4771.  (Lord  Reay.)  It  has  been  suggested  in  some 
quarters  that  the  scientific  part  of  medical  education 
should  be  removed  from  the  medical  schools,  and  should 
be  concentrated  either  in  a  central  school,  or  should  be 
removed  to  those  colleges  which  have  a  science  faculty. 
Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  point  ? — On  the  whole, 
I  should  rather  object  to  that  being  done  uniformly.  I 
think  there  are  certain  medical  schools  which  might 
very  well  combine.  I  think  possibly  there  are  certain 
studies,  certain  branches  of  science  which  might  be 
conducted  better  outside  the  medical  schools,  but  there 
is  a  great  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  in  having  each 
school  compact  so  to  speak,  and  having  all  the  branches 
of  science  taught  in  it.  Take  St.  Thomas's,  which  is  a 
fair  example.  We  have  a  physiologist  there  ;  it  is  true 
he  does  not  make  a  very  large  income  by  it,  but  here  is 
a  home  for  a  physiological  worker.  If  our  school  were 
taken  away,  his  appointment  would  come  to  an  end  ; 
there  would  be  one  lost  appointment  for  a  worker  in 
his  branch  of  science.  And  so  with  regard  to  chemistry. 
No  doubt  if  they  had  one  central  school,  each  professor 
would  receive  a  larger  salary,  and  have  more  elaborate 
apparatus,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  the  long  run 
that  would  be  an  advantage  for  science,  or  for  medical 
schools.  I  can  quite  understand  that  there  are  some 
schools  where  the  payments  are  so  small  that  they 
cannot  secure  proper  teachers.  I  think  it  might  be 
better  for  them  to  combine,  so  that  there  should  be  a 
central  school  to  which  the  students  might  go.  The 


two  things  might  work  together.  You  might  have  a 
central  school,  and  yet  the  larger  schools  be  independent. 

4772.  You  might  have  a  central  University  school  if 
the  colleges  could  not  overtake  the  work,  but  they  as 
well  as  the  schools  would  secure  closer  supervision 
of  individual  work  ? — Some  of  them,  but  in  some  schools 
they  would  prefer  to  retain  their  own  scientific  lectures, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  they  should 
do  so. 

4773.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  a  transfer  of 
scientific  training  from  the  medical  schools  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  from  various  points  of  view.  I 
think  it  is  an  advantage  to  physiology  and  chemistry 
that  there  are  professorships  open  to  good  men. 

4774.  You  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  your 
profession  P — No,  not  our  profession. 

4775.  Prom  the  student's  point  of  view  ? — I  think  as 
far  as  the  student  is  concerned  in  the  larger  schools  in 
London  it  works  quite  satisfactorily  ae  it  is.  In  St. 
Thomas'  we  have  an  admirable  lecturer  on  physiology, 
and  he  has  excellent  apparatus.  The  plan  works  very 
well.  I  say  there  are  some  schools  where  I  think  the 
student  would  benefit  by  receiving  his  scientific  teaching 
elsewhere,  namely,  where  the  school  is  small,  and  can 
scarcely  pay  salaries  adequate  to  secure  efficient  teachers. 

4776.  But  where  there  are  sufficient  means  you  are 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
institution  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  that  the 
scientific  teaching  should  be  given  at  the  great  medical 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

4777.  May  I  ask  whether  you  do  not  see  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  academic  degree  conferring  the  pro- 
fessional qualification  ?  —In  a  certain  sense.  You  know 
there  are  conflicting  views.  I  am  myself  in  favour  of 
the  Corporations  licensing  to  practise.  I  mean  by  that 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

4778.  Would  you  explain  why  you  prefer  it.  It  is  an 
important  point  ?— In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  power 
of  conferring  licenses  to  practise  has  not  existed  in  any 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  last  few 
years , 

4779.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  surely  a  mistake  ?— What 
University  possessed  the  power  p 

4780.  Dublin  possesses  it  and  exercises  it? — When 
did  it  acquire  chat  power  ? 

4781.  It  has  always  had  it  P— Then  I  will  leave  Ireland 
out  and  say  Pngland  and  Scotland. 

4782.  Are  you  sure  about  Scotland  ?= — They  have  now, 
but  they  had  not. 

4783.  (Mr.  Randall.)  They  have  had  this  century, 
have  they  not  ? — Not  the  whole  of  the  century,  within 
the  century. 

4784.  (Lord  Reay.)  Might  I  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
theoretical  question  whether  the  qualification  should  be 
separate  from  the  academic  degree.  I  think  the  Cor- 
porations look  better  after  their  alumni  than  the 
Universities  do.  Ji  men  act  unprofessionally  or 
disgracefully  I  think  corporations  have  greater  power 
than  the  Universities  exercise. 

4785.  That  raises  another  question,  whether  after 
they  have  taken  a  degree  there  should  be  a  body  exer- 
cising a  supervision  over  them.  But  I  ask  why  it  is 
necessary  that  an  academic  degree  which  we  assume  to 
be  a  superior  qualification  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  lower  qualification  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  superior 
qualification  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  medicine  goes. 
It  may  be,  so  far  as  general  education  goes,  but  I  do 
not  look  upon  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  or  other  places  as  being  superior  to  those  of 
the  Conjoint  Board. 

4786.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  person  having  the 
medical  degree  of  the  University  of  London  has  not 
obtained  a  superior  qualification  to  a  person  who  has 
only  been  licensed  to  practise  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  better  in  the  professional  sense. 

4787.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  refer  to  the  practical 
itself  ? — Yes,  I  say  that  as  physicians  and  surgeons  they 
emerge  quite  as  good  practical  men  and  with  quit;)  as 
good  a  knowledge  of  pathology,  medicine,  and  surgery 
from  the  examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Board  as  from  any 
other.  I  believe  the  examinations  in  professional  mat- 
ters are  really  better  conducted  by  the  licensing  bodies 
in  England  than  other  bodies. 
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4788.  (Lord  lieay. )  Your  statement  is  that  the  Lon- 
don degree  only  gives  a  scientific  guarantee,  and  that 
the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board  gives  the  pro- 
fessional guarantee  ? — Yes. 

4789.  Could  not  the  new  University  be  organised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  security  for  both  the  scientific  and 
the  professional  requirements  ?— Yes. 

4790.  ('Professor  Sanderson.)  Would  it  not  be  an 
eaiser  plan  if  the  University  could  accept  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Conjoint  Board  as  part  of  its  examination  ? 
—I  think  that  would  be  by  far  the  best  plan  for  all 
bodies  and  for  the  students  too  if  they  could  somehow 
or  other  join  in  that  kind  of  way. 

4791.  (Lord  Eeay.)  Then  you  do  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  multiplication  of  examinations  by  two 
different  authorities  which  would  be  one  of  the  results 
of  that  plan  ? — They  would  be  diminished  according  to 
Professor  Sanderson's  suggestion. 

4792.  Can  it  be  denied  that  additional  examinations 
would  ensue  ?— No,  only  in  the  earlier  subject.  A 
degree  ensures  that  a  man  shall  be  a  better  educated 
man.  I  mean  having  a  degree  is  a  testamur  that  a  man 
is  well  educated  all  round. 

4793.  But  you  defeat  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
new  University,  which  is  to  have  all  examinations  under 
the  control  of  the  University  without  assistance  or 
interference  from  other  authorities  ?— Was  that  the 
object  ?  *I  should  prefer  the  Conjoint  Board  associating 
itself  with  it. 

4794.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  first  four 
years  ? — I  think  that  was  in  answer  to  Professor 
Sanderson. 


4795.  What  exactly  did  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  referring  to  what  I  said,  namely,  that  I 
thought  at  the  present  time  the  best  education  for 
medical  men  was  the  preliminary  education  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  the  final  education  in  London.  I 
think  that  this  combined  education  at  the  present  day 
produces  the  highest  type  of  well-educated  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

4796.  Therefore,  a  new  University  should  aim  at 
having  its  preliminary  courses  on  the  same  level  as  those 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  —  I  suppose  that  would 
follow. 

4797.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  want  fully  to  understand  this. 
Do  I  gather  that  you  say  that  the  man  who  has  had  the 
training  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  superadds  to  that 
the  training  of  London,  is  cceteris  paribus  the  best  man  ? 
— Yes. 

4798.  He  has  had  the  training  of  two  different  Univer- 
sities in  that  case  ? — No,  one  or  other.  I  say  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

4799.  One  or  other  ;  but  he  first  takes  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge and  then  London  ? — Not  the  London  University, 
but  the  London  medical  schools.  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
University  ;  then  he  comes  to  London  for  clinical  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

4800.  The  Royal  Colleges  Conjoint  Examination  ? — 
Yes,  and  he  takes  his  degree  probably  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

4801.  What  he  gets  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  the 
earlier  scientific  part,  and  what  he  gets  in  London  is 
the  later  scientific  and  practical  ? — Yes.  I  arrive  at  that 
from  practical  experience  of  the  different  kinds  of  stu- 
dents who  come  to  our  London  Hospitals. 


J.  S.  Bristowc, 

Esq.,  M.D., 
LL  D.,F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P. 

23  June  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Ninth  Day. 


Friday,  June  24,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  E.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Eeay,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barky,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

Leyboukn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  Principal  Cave,  B.A.,  D.D.,  examined. 


4802.  (Chairman.)  You  have  come  before  us  to  give 
evidence  on  one  particular  point  P — Yes,  the  question  of 
the  addition  of  a  Theological  Faculty  to  the  University. 

4803.  Do  you  speak  on  your  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  an  association  ? — I  am  speaking  in  a  double  behalf, 
as  representative  of  the  Council  of  Hackney  College, 
and  also  as  representative  of  the  Nonconformist  Col- 
leges of  London  mentioned  on  the  paper  you  have 
before  you.    Shall  I  enumerate  them  ? 

4804.  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better  ? — I  am  speaking 
on  behalf  of  Cheshunt  College ;  Hackney  College, 
West  Hampstead ;  New  College,  South  Hampstead ; 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Guilford  Street ;  Regent's 
Park  Baptist  College  ;  and  the  Wesleyan  College, 
Richmond— virtually  the  whole  of  the  Nonconformist 
Colleges  of  the  London  district. 

4805.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  how  many  students 
these  colleges  contain  in  the  aggregate  ? — In  each  case  ? 

4806.  Yes  ;  you  might  give  me  each  case  ? — An  aver- 
age of  from  35  to  40  in  each  college.  The  Wesleyan 
College,  Richmond,  would  be  about  60  ;  Regent's  Park 


College  would  be  about  40  ;  the  Presbyterian  College 
would  be  about  30  ;  New  College  about  40 ;  Hack- 
ney College  about  36  ;  Cheshunt  35  or  36 

4807.  (Bishop  Barry.)  New  College  is  Congregational  ? 
— Yes,  New  College  is  distinctly  a  Congregational  Col- 
lege. Perhaps  one  ought  to  say  that  Cheshunt  College 
and  Hackney  College  are  unsectarian  in  foundation. 
They  are  practically  Congregational,  perhaps,  one 
may  say,  but  not  in  foundation.  New  College  is  dis- 
tinctly Congregational. 

4808.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  Cheshunt  College 
was  originally  founded  by  Lady  Huntingdon? — Yes, 
and  Hackney  College  was  founded  by  John  Eyre,  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

4809.  (Chairman)  The  representatives  of  these  col- 
leges met  together  ? — Yes,  and  formed  the  common 
application  that  we  present  to-day.  that  there  should  be 
in  the  new  University  of  London  a  Theological  Faculty 
Of  course  our  great  aim  is  advancement  of  theo- 
logical education  in  the  London  district.  We  have 
been  doing  what  we  can  for  some  time  in  theological 
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Rev,  Principal  education,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  the  stimulus  of  a 
Cave,  B.A.,    degree,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  guidance  of  a  curriculum. 
D.D.        The  suggestions  that  we  make  are  very  largely  along  the 

  lines  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  instead  of  the  theo- 

24  June  1892.  logical  degrees  being  given  after  a  test,  we  suggest  that 
they  should  be  given  without  a  test ;  I  mean  to  say  a 
religious  test. 

4810.  You  wish  that  these  colleges  you  mention 
should  be  constituted  colleges  of  the  University  ? — 
Colleges  for  that  one  faculty  in  the  University. 

4811.  This  is  entirely  a  Nonconformist  movement ; 
no  other  denominations  join  in  it,  do  they  ? — The 
paper  which  I  have  handed  in  will  show  that  we  have 
been  in  communication  with  King's  College,  the 
Church  Missionary  College,  Islington,  and  St.  John's 
Hall,  Highbury.  "We  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
we  are  working  in  entire  harmony,  and  that  they  are 
with  us  in  the  application,  but  we  have  not  come  to  a 
result  yet. 

4812.  What  you  propose  is  that  these  eight  colleges, 
and  any  others  that  may  be  disposed  to  join  you,  should 
be  affiliated  to  the  new  University,  with  regard  to  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  and  that  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  facilities  ? — 
Certainly ;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  Gresham 
Charter  on  which  we  are  proceeding,  there  are  Boards 
of  Studies,  and  associations  of  the  teaching  staff — I 
forget  the  exact  technical  term— the  Faculties ;  and 
there  is  then  a  representation  on  the  Council.  What 
we  suggest  is,  that  according  to  the  usual  line  there 
should  be  the  Faculty  ;  there  should  be  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  also  collegiate  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council.  That  is  mentioned  in  clause 
4  on  the  paper.  "In  clause  IX.,  p.  6,  after  line  9, 
' '  insert '  Four  members  nominated  by  the  above-named 
' '  '  Colleges  of  Divinity,  one  of  whom  shall  be  nomina- 
"  '  ted  by  the  governing  bodies  of  St.  John's  Hall, 
"  '  Highbury,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
' '  '  alternately ;  the  other  three  being  nominated  by 
"  '  the  governing  bodies  of  the  remaining  colleges.'  " 
That  is  not  definitely  settled  yet,  but  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  with  these  colleges  and  the 
other  Church  of  England  colleges.  We  simply  ask  for 
some  representation  on  the  Council,  leaving  the  repre- 
sentation to  the  Commission. 

4813.  You  have  gone  into  the  matter,  and  you  are 
quite  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  a  Theological 
Facility  undenominational,  in  which  any  body  of  any 
creed  could  enter  into  competition  and  take  a  degree?  — 
That  is  the  point  that  we  really  strongly  press  upon  the 
Commission.  We  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
perfectly  free  Theological  Faculty.  Of  course  the  word 
"  theological  "  is  used  as  we  use  "arts,"  "  science,"  or 
"medicine"  for  a  circle  of  sciences,  and  there  are 
now  so  many  branches  of  theology  that  could  be 
studied  in  common,  that  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  theological 
education  to  have  a  faculty  in  the  University,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  examinations  should  be  perfectly 
open.  Our  point  is  that  the  examinations  should  not 
be  in  theological  opinion  but  in  theological  knowledge. 
The  present  study  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  exegesis,  and  so  on, 
would  give  us  a  large  range  of  studies  ;  then  there 
would  be  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  the  history  of 
controversy. 

4814.  And  every  heresy  and  every  subject  connected 
with  theology  from  the  very  earliest  times  ? — Quite  so. 
Embodying  the  history  of  the  attack  on  Christianity 
and  its  defence,  and  also  the  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine approaching  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical 
study. 

4815.  So  that  anybody  could  enter  for  it  irrespective 
of  his  views  and  opinions  ? — Yes. 

4810.  Even  if  he  believed  in  nothing  ? — I  do  not 
quite  see  how  he  could  believe  in  nothing.  He  could 
give  no  answers  if  he  believed  in  nothing.  Of  course 
he  need  not  occupy  any  denominational  position  as  re- 
gards religion.    That  is  the  point  that  we  put. 

4817.  You  think  that  practically  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  working  it.  Of  course  a  professor  would 
belong  to  some  denomination,  but  you  think  he  might 
teach  it  as  an  abstract  question,  and  not  be  biassed  by 
his  own  convictions  ? — There  are  already  Faculties  of 
Philosophy  and  Medicine,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
differences  in  Theology  would  be  no  greater  than 
they  are  found  to  be  in  medicine  or  in  philosophy. 


4818.  Do  you  wish  to  state  your  case  more  fully,  or  to 
give  more  reasons  for  wishing  for  this,  or  to  give 
answers  to  any  difficulties  which  you  have  heard  of,  or 
which  might  be  raised  ?  —  Of  course  we  have  been 
practically  engaged  in  thsological  teaching  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  might  say  that  we  have  very  much  felt  the 
necessity  for  something  like  the  stimulus  of  a  theo- 
logical degree.  We  have  done  amongst  ourselves  what 
we  caii.  There  is  a  very  considerably  body  now  known 
as  the  SanaUis  Academicus  of  the  Associated  Colleges, 
that  has  had  common  examinations  for  many  years 
The  examiners  are  taken  from  all  religious  bodies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  find  no  difficulty,  either  in  obtaining 
examiners  or  in  the  conduct  of  examinations.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  no  recognition  of  our  title. 
That  which  we  give  is  simply  the  ordinary  title  that 
could  be  assumed  of  an  Associate  of  the  Senate,  or  a 
Fellow  of  the  Senate.  If  we  had  the  stimulus  of  a 
degree  it  seems  to  us  that  theological  training  would  be 
largely  stimulated,  and  we  should  have  at  once  fuller 
teaching  and  more  interest  shown  by  our  students  in 
the  subject.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  had  practical 
knowledge  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  work  the 
examinations  along  lines  such  as  I  have  suggested.  We 
see  no  difficulty  in  the  way,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  see  a  great  advantage  to  the  general  impression  made 
upon  the  world  at  large,  if  theology  occupies  its  place 
with  other  sections  of  knowledge.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  England  stands  alone  in  the .  matter. 
We  have  Universities  without  a  Faculty  of  Theclogy. 
In  the  University  of  Borne  there  is  no  Faculty  of 
Theology,  but  that  is  for  a  particular  reason.  In  the  i 
University  of  France  there  is  a  Theological  Faculty. 
One  has  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Universities 

of  Germany  and  other  nations  for  you  to  see  that  there  1 
is  usually  associated  with  University  life  a  Faculty  of 
Theology.  We  hope  there  will  be  the  same  tiling  here. 
We  are  shut  out  from  the  theological  degrees  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  jn-esent 
tests,  and,  although  some  of  our  students  may  take 
Arts  degrees  at  those  places,  we  wish  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Nonconformists  as  such  receiving  degrees  in  I 
theological  knowledge. 

4819.  Would  you  call  yourselves  "B.D.  "  or  "  D.D."  ? 
— That  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  title.  What  concerns  us  more  is 
that  there  should  be  a  Faculty  for  theology. 

4820.  In  theology,  more  than  anything  else,  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  in  teachers  examining  their 
own  pupils,  would  there  not  ?  Would  they  not  be  more 
likely  to  be  partial  than  in  any  other  study  ? — I  think 
not,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so.  Much  depends  upon 
the  questions  being  put  in  the  history  of  doctrine. 
If  you  are  asking  questions  upon  doctrinal  theology, 
as  such,  as  held  by  an  individual  church,  then  I  see 
difficulty  ;  but  on  the  lines  we  have  marked  down  I  see 
no  difficulty.  With  regard  to  Old  and  New  Testament, 
Languages  of  Literature,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Beli-  \ 
gion,  and  so  on,  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the  matter 

at  all.    It  seems  to  me  quite  as  easy  that  there  should 
be  examinations  in  theology  as  in  philosophy. 

4821.  In  the  Charter  there  is  a  safeguard  against  an 
examination  being  conducted  entirely  by  the  teacher. 
He  is  associated  with  an  outside  man  ? — That  we  under- 
stood. There  is  a  great  advantage  in  teachers  examining 
their  own  classes,  but  one  would  expect  an  outside  ex- 
aminer to  be  associated,  in  order  to  give  character  to 
the  degree. 

4822.  {Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask  precisely  the  posi- 
tion  in  which  you  stand  now  in  the  negotiation  with 
other  colleges  than  those  represented  to-day  ? — Do  you  9 
mean  with  King's  College  ? 

4823.  The  other  Church  of  England  colleges? — We  j 
are  simply  meeting  in  a  friendly  manner  at  present.  As  1 
far  as  we  know  we  are  in  perfect  agreement  ■with  them, 

and  they  with  us. 

4824.  I  think  they  have  not  yet  committed  them- 
selves ? — They  have  not  yet  committed  themselves. 
We  had  reason  to  believe  at  our  first  meeting  that  they 
had  committed  themselves  to  a  union  with  us  in  the 
application. 

4825.  Were  they  not  rather  under  the  impression  that 
the  application  to  the  Commission  would  be  deferred, 
until  after  such  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  ? —  I 
I  put  the  question  to  the  committee  whether  it  would 

be  an  improper  thing  for  us  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission speedily,  and  I  was  told  at  once  no. 
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4826.  What  committee  is  this  you  are  speaking  of  ?— 
The  committee  of  the  common  colleges. 

4827.  Including  the  representatives  of  King's  College  ? 
— Certainly. 

4828  I  think  there  was  an  impression  that  this  appli- 
cation would  be  deferred  until  these  negotiations  had 
come  to  an  end,  but  possibly  there  may  have  been  some 
reasons  why  you  had  to  press  it  on  ?— No  reason,  except 
that  some  of  us  were  going  to  leave  England  for  holi- 
days, and  we  were  anxious  to  appear.  We  have  thought 
of  appearing  for  a  long  time.  I  think  the  sole  question 
is  a  question  of  time.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
from  our  previous  conferences  that  there  would  be  any 
difference  between  us  and  King's  College. 

4829.  In  that  case  King's  College  would  probably 
have  given  in  its  adhesion,  if  there  were  no  subjects  of 
difference  ? — As  I  have  said,  our  conferences  have  been 
friendly  ;  Ave  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were 
together.'    I  have  had  no  reason  to  believe  differently. 

4830.  May  I  ask  if  your  attention  has  been  directed 
at  all  to  the  scheme  of  the  Scotch  Universities  in  this 
respect  ?— May  I  ask  which  scheme  ;  as  it  exists,  or  the 
new  Commission  ? 

4831.  I  have  here  the  calendar  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  I  believe  the  same  arrangement,  mutatis 
mutandis,  takes  place  at  other  Scotch  Universities  ?— 
Yes. 

4832.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  that  ?— On 
the  side  of  theological  degrees  ? 

4833.  Yes  ?— They  vary.  Glasgow  aud  Edinburgh 
have  one  arrangement ;  St.  Andrew's  has  another  ar- 
rangement. 

4834.  Differing  in  principle  ?— Yes,  differing  in  prin- 
ciple. That  is,  you  must  have  attended  the  classes  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  before  you  can  take  the  degree 
in  theology. 

4835.  But  the  character  of  the  examination,  I  suppose, 
would  probably  be  very  much  the  same  in  all  these 
Universities  ? — The  character  of  the  examination  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  examinations  in  my  own  college. 

4836.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  subjects  of  examination  at 
Glasgow  are  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  which  the  history  of  doctrine,  of  course,  is  much 
considered  ? — The  examinations,  I  think  you  will  see, 
are  conducted  along  the  line  of  the  history  of  doctrine. 

4837.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  papers,  but 
there  is  no  limitation  in  the  syllabus.    Then  Doctrine 

of  Biblical  criticism  ?— Of  course  Biblical  criticism 

includes  Old  and  New  Testament. 

4838.  And  I  think,  moreover,  that  in  the  subjects  for 
detailed  examination  are  included  Hebrew,  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis,  Apologetics,  Divinity,  Church  History, 
and  Biblical  criticism  ? — Yes. 

4839.  Would  such  a  curriculum  as  that  satisfy  your- 
self and  those  whom  you  represent  P — Most  of  those 
words  as  used  seem  to  me  exceedingly  general.  If 
they  are  taken  in  their  general  use,  I  say  yes.  Most  of 
the  words  may  be  used  in  a  narrow  or  a  wider  sense. 
"Exegesis''  might  include  several  things:  Biblical 
archajology,  or  Textual  criticism,  or  the  Higher  criticism. 
Nearly  all  those  words  might  be  used  in  a  wide  or 
narrow  sense.  If  taken  in  the  wider  sense,  that  would 
suit  us  entirely. 

4840.  In  the  Scotch  colleges  there  is  no  test  at  all 
for  the  belief  of  those  who  are  entering  an  examination  ? 
— I  can  speak  for  St.  Andrew's.  I  do  not  know  the 
others.  The  variations  are  a  little  greater.  Those  who 
attend  the  classes  would  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

4841.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ? — I 

beg  your  pardon,  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church. 

4842.  The  University,  as  such,  imposes,  Professor 
Kamsay  tells  me,  no  tests  at  all  ? — I  should  think  not. 

4843.  And  you  wish  that  that  line  should  be  followed 
m  the  new  University  ? — Yes. 

4844.  Have  you  considered  the  case  at  all  of  non- 
Christian  colleges  ? — May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by 
"  non-Christian  colleges.  "  ?  Would  that  include  Jewish 
colleges  ? 

4845.  Yes  ;  I  dc  not  know  that  there  is  one,  but  sup- 
posing the  case  of  a  Jewish  college,  would  you  see 
difficulty -in  including  that  under  the  Faculty  of  Divinity? 
—I  should  see  no  difficulty  whatever  from  my  own  stand 
point.    If  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  examination 


as  put  down  I  should  see  no  difficulty.    If  the  Jew  wiil  Rev.  Principal 
study  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  history  of     Cave,  B.A., 
the  Christian  church,  and  so  on,  and  give  answers  upon  D.D. 
theological  knowledge,  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever. 

4846.  And  that  would  apply  to  a  Unitarian  college  P— ■  June  1892. 
Yes. 

4847.  There  is  at  present  no  Unitarian  college  within 
the  London  district  ?-- No ;  there  was  one,  but  it  was 
removed  to  Oxford. 

4848.  Would  yoii  allow  those  colleges  to  be  con- 
stituent colleges  of  the  University? — I  see  no  difficulty 
from  my  standpoint. 

4849.  May  I  ask  whether  you  appear  before  the 
Commission  with  a  two-fold  object  ?  I  mean  first  to 
urge  the  creation  of  a  degree  in  Arts,  which  should 
allow,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  taking  cf 
philosophy  and  theological  stxbjeets  as  a  part  of  the 
examination,  and  secondly,  the  creation  of  a  Facility  of 
Divinity  for  granting  the  students  divinity  degrees? — 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  suggesting  it.  That  is  qiute 
our  attitude.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  final  exami- 
nation in  Arts  taken  in  either  philosophical  or  other 
subjects  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  present.  Then 
further  examinations  for  a  higher  degree  purely  in 
theology. 

4850.  The  two  objects  although  connected,  are  per- 
fectly distinct  ideas  ? — Yes.  One  might  be  given  and 
the  other  not. 

4851.  The  one  exists  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  working  it, 
and  I  assume  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Nonconformist 
students  often  present  themselves  ? — Yes  ;  one  of  my 
own  colleagues  took  the  first  position  in  the  theological 
tripos  at  Cambridge. 

4852.  You  would  require  a  preliminary  examination,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

4853.  Of  what  nature  ?  Have  you  considered  ? — We 
have  no  objection,  say,  to  the  London  matriculation  and 
the  first  examination  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We 
wish  the  preliminary  Arts  training  to  be  along  the  lines 
of  a  University  career. 

4854.  This,  then,  is  one  point  on  which  you  would 
lay  considerable  stress  ? — Yes. 

4855.  The  second  is  the  creation  of  a  distinct  faculty  ? 
— Could  the  first  be  granted  without  a  faculty,  because 
there  would  be  no  control  of  the  examinations  on  the 
part  of  constituent  colleges  ?  Even  for  the  first  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  Theological  Faculty. 

485G.  I  think  it  might  exist  without  a  Theological 
Faculty  ?—  At  Oxford,  I  think,  it  is  at  present  carried 
on  by  the  Theological  Faculty. 

4857.  There  would  be  no  test  for  the  students.  Would 
there  be  any  test  for  those  conducting  the  examination  ? 
— As  teachers  in  the  colleges  or  as  teachers  in  the 
University,  may  I  ask  ? 

4858.  As  teachers  in  the  University  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

4859.  Do  you  contemplate  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  University  in  this  faculty,  distinct  from 
those  employed  in  the  colleges  ? — We  should  have  no 
objection,  although  that  question  has  not  really  come 
bef ove  our  view.  Intercollegiate  lecturing,  for  example, 
might  be  established. 

4860.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  mean — University  pro- 
fessors appointed  as  such  ? — -We  should  like  to  see  it, 
but  in.  that  case  absolutely  free  from  test. 

4861.  And  you  would  not  feel  any  difficulty  in  sub- 
mitting your  students  to  examination  by  a  University 
Professor  so  appointed  ? — Certainly  not ;  if  the  professor 
was  eminent  in  his  subject  we  should  be  glad  to  submit 
our  men  to  his  knowledge. 

4862.  Practically,  I  suppose,  you  contemplate  that 
the  teaching  of  the  students  would  be  conducted  very 
much  by  professors  of  various  colleges  ?- -That  is  so. 
We  should  have  no  objection  to  their  attending 
professorial  lectures  if  there  was  an  advantage  in  so 
attending,  but  we  contemplate  their  being  taught  within 
our  own  walls  at  present. 

4863.  The  Gresham  Charter,  as  you  are  aware,  gives 
the  Council  power  to  appoint  lecturers — of  couL'se  they 
might  be  professors — in  any  subject  whether  connected 
with  the  faculties  or  not  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  some 
men  of  professorial  standing  at  the  new  London  Univer- 
sity expressly  devoted  to  the  several  branches  of  theology. 
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Hps.  Principal      4864.  You  have  spoken  of  examinations  conducted  by 
Cave,  B.A.,    a  Senatus  Academicus.   In  that  Senatus  Academicus  are 
D.D.        the  varioias  colleges  of  which  you  spoke  of  to-day  repre  ■ 
sented  ? — Yes,  but  more  than  that.   There  are  colonial 
24  June  1892.    colleges  and  other  colleges  in  England  and  Wales. 

4865.  Not  colleges  connected  "with  the  Church  of 
England? — I  think  not.  The  reason  has  been  that  we 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  such  association. 

4866.  In  the  Scotch  Universities  I  observe  they  give 
th<}  degree  of  B.D.  by  examination,  but  they  confer  the 
degree  of  D.D.  only  by  special  favour  of  the  Council,  or 
whatever  the  body  is  there  ? — Is  that  quite  so  3» 

4867.  It  is  so  in  Glasgow?— In  St.  Andrew's,  I 
think,  it  is  different.  I  hold  a  St.  Andrew's  D.D.  They 
also  give  it  after  14  years'  service  as  B.D.,  on  the 
writing  of  a  thesis,  which  is  virtually  along  the  lines  of 
a  German  University. 

4868.  Which  would  you  prefer  in  this  faculty  ? — 
Both. 

4869.  I  believe  in  Durham  they  also  give  the  B.D., 
but  not  the  D.D.  Should  you  be  satisfied,  supposing 
Ave  thought  it  desirable,  that  the  practice  at  Durham, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  should  be  followed  in  that 
respect? — I  should  be  glad  to  get  the  B.D.,  if  I  could 
not  get  a  D.D.,  but  I  do  not  see  why  both  should  not  be 
given  on  the  same  lines.  I  should  expect,  according  to 
the  Charter,  that  a  certain  honorary  degree  would  be 
given,  but  I  should  also  expect  that  a  degree  could  be 
gained  by  a  man  for  fair  knowledge. 

4870.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  From  the  very  broad 
view  on  which  you  wish  this  faculty  to  be  established 
you  probably  would  not  object  to  its  being  a  Faculty 
of  Theological  Science  ? — The  actual  wording  is  to  me 
quite  immaterial.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  divinity, 
theology,  or  theological  science.  As  a  student  of 
theology,  I  prefer  the  word  "theology,"  which  em- 
bodies the  whole,  but  if  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  name,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  What  I  want  is  the  faet.  I  do  not 
care  how  that  is  expressed. 

4871.  Yon  mention  several  universities  abroad  in 
which  there  are  theological  faculties.  Are  they  on  the 
same  broad  lines  which  you  desire  ? — -The  question  is 
being  asked  with  regard  to  the  Universities  of  England 
and  America.  As  far  as  I  know,  tests  are  not  instituted 
in  the  Universities  in  America. 

4872.  Either  tests  of  those  who  go  to  the  University, 
who  seek  to  learn,  or  of  the  teachers  ? — I  think  not.  Of 
course,  one  cannot  give  a  general  answer  with  reference 
to  every  university  in  the  world,  but  in  Germany, 
certainly,  no  test  is  put  upon  one  or  the  other.  In 
the  German  Universities  sometimes  they  have  a 
Protestant  Faculty,  and  in  others  a  Roman  Catholic 
Faculty.  I  do  not  think  any  special  test  is  ever  put 
upon  either  teacher  or  student  in  the  Protestant  Faculty. 

4873.  In  the  great  Universities  of  Germany  there  is 
no  particular  test,  is  there  ? — I  believe  not,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  and  I  have  resided  in  some  universities 
in  Germany.  I  only  wish  that  we  had  the  same  excel- 
lence of  teaching,  and  the  same  broadness  of  views  in 
giving  degrees,  that  are  manifest  in  Germany. 

4874.  By  whom  would  you  expect  that  the  professors 
would  be  appointed  ? — The  Council,  I  suppose,  has  full 
authority.  It  would  no  doubt  be  after  conference  with 
faculties,  but  that,  I  think,  is  quite  a  detail.  Some 
might  be  appointed  by  the  State. 

4875.  I  suppose  the  real  practical  difficulty  would  be 
in  having  professorships  which  should  be  quite  open, 
and  examinations  quite  open  to  persons  having  every 
variety  of  belief.  That  would  be,  perhaps,  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  ? — I  see  no  practical  difficulty.  In  our 
reading  we  read  the  prominent  books  of  the  best  men, 
and  we  find  that  they  belong  to  vastly  different  denomi- 
nations, if  I  may  use  the  term.  In  the  study  of  religion, 
for  instance,  one  is  almost  compelled,  as  a  student,  to 
read  Dr.  Martineau,  and  if  you  come  to  Exegesis  you 
read  the  best  teachers  at  home  and  abroad. 

4876.  That  difficulty  will  probably  diminish  as  time 
went  on  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  from 
our  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Senatus. 

4877.  You  mentioned  teachers  examining  their  own 
classes  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Did  I  ?  My  position  was 
that  there  would  be  no  doubt  some  teachers  in  our 
colleges  who  would  be  also  examiners  in  the  University, 
and  that  there  would  be  besides  outside  examiners. 
But  I  never  anticipated  that  the  teachers  alone  would 
examine  their  own  classes.    I  should  prefer  not.    I  do 


not  see  the  value  of  a  degree  when  the  teacher  only 
examines. 

4878.  I  understood  it  the  other  way  ? — The  stress 
of  the  examination  would,  from  my  point  of  view,  lie  in 
the  outside  examiner. 

4879.  They  would  share  it  between  them  ? — The  method 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus  is  that  the  paper  is  set  wholly 
by  outside  examiners. 

4880.  And  you  think  you  could  rely  upon  the  perfect 
fairness  of  examiners  or  professors  appointed  from  one 
of  the  several  colleges.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  that 
by  your  own  body  ?— That  is  an  incidental  point  that  I 
am  not  pressing.  I  am  not  sure  he  would  be  a  professor 
iu  one  of  the  colleges. 

4881.  But  if  he  were  you  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  professors  would  be  fair  and 
honest. 

4882.  The  several  colleges  have  such  feelings  towards 
each  other  that  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  that  ground  ?— I  believe  none  whatever.  That 
is  the  very  keynote  of  our  application. 

4883.  You  would  be  willing,  I  suppose,  that  this 
faculty  should  be  founded  in  any  University  which 
should  be  now  constituted — whether  it  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gresham  Charter,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
University  of  London,  or  any  other  ? — -I  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  only  one  would  like  to  say  a  word  there.  It  is 
an  essential  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  colleges 
should  have  some  power  in  the  Council.  From  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  our  colleges  have  largely  drifted 
away  because  they  have  no  representation. 

4884.  Suppose  under  a  new  Charter  that  representa- 
tion were  given  ? — That  is  an  indifferent  question  from 
my  standpoint. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  You  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  collegiate  or  institutional  representation  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  so. 

4885.  Of  course  the  basis  of  this  present  Charter,  and 
almost  ever  other  practical  scheme  proposed,  involves  on 
the  one  hand  institutional  and  on  the  other  hand  faculty 
representation  ? — My  own  preference  is  distinctly  for 
institutional  representation. 

4886.  Without  faculty  representation  ?  There  is  "a 
little  difference.  This  Charter,  as  you  observe,  proceeds 
on  the  two-fold  basis  of  a  representation  of  the  insti- 
tution as  such — I  may  say  the  governing  body  of  the 
institute — and  a  representation  of  a  faculty  consisting 
of  the  teachers  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  misunderstood. 
In  that  case  I  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  institutional 
representation.  What  I  care  for  is  the  faculty  repre- 
sentation. 

4887.  Would  not  there  be  a  little  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing a  branch  of  the  University  upon  a  footing 
so  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  branches 
which  all  recogmse  both  institutional  and  faculty 
representation  p — Quite  so.  Our  position  is  that  we 
should  like  both.  We  should  expect  both ;  that  is  to 
say,  Hackney  College  would  have  not  a  representation 
upon  the  Council  wholly,  but  half  a  representation  on 
the  Council,  as  it  is  put  here,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
professors  will  form  part  of  the  faculty. 

4888.  You  would  be  prepared,  perhaps,  for  a  sort  of 
body  or  council  in  which  the  colleges  might  be  united 
and  send  up  a  joint  representative  or  representatives  to 
the  governing  body  ? — That  is  suggested  here — that  two 
colleges  should  have  one  representative,  not  that  the 
united  colleges  should  have  four  selected,  say,  all  by 
one  college.  There  are  eight  colleges  here  and  four 
representatives,  one  being  given  to  each  two  colleges. 

4889.  You  would  not  stand  upon  the  particular  ar- 
rangement ? — No,  that  is  a  detail.  We  want  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council  in  order  that  our  views  may  be 
shown  on  the  Council. 

4890.  Supposing  all  the  colleges  to  be  united  in  a 
common  body,  would  it  not  equally  answer  your  pur- 
pose to  have  that  common  body  send  up  representatives 
who  would  fairly  answer  for  the  interests  of  the  different 
institutions  ? — I  am  talking  somewhat  in  the  dark.  Is 
your  thought  that  there  should  be  a  possible  body  where 
the  colleges  of  the  Church  of  England  and  those  of  our 
own  denomination  should  be  united  in  one  ?  . 

4891.  You  propose  that  two  bodies  should  have  one 
representative,  but  you  do  not  stand  upon  that  ? — No, 
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that  is  a  detail  altogether.  It  is  only  the  principle  of 
representation  upon  the  Council  which  we  have  found 
the  lack  of  so  much  in  recent  years. 

4892.  But  you  do,  I  understand,  wish  that  there 
should  be  both  an  institutional  representation  and  also 
a  faculty  representation  ?— We  should  prefer  that. 

4893.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  no  qualification  beyond  the  earliest  preliminary  exa- 
mination that  you  mentioned— the  matriculation  ?  -I 
think  I  said  more.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  method.  Of  course,  in  London  another 
method  is  adopted.  In  the  London  University  there  is 
a  matriculation,  and  instantly  they  pass  from  matri- 
culation to  the  professional  degree — Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  At  Oxford 
you  have  two  examinations  before  you  come  to  the 
final,  and  it  is  the  final  only  that  is  theology.  That  is 
what  was  in  my  mind. 

4894.  Would  you  wish  or  not  that  they  should  take 
the  full  Arts  degree  ?  It  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  pro- 
fessional degree,  can  it  ? — The  Arts  degree  in  London  is 
different  from  the  Arts  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
A  man  takes  it  in  specific  subjects  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  may  take  in  languages,  for  instance.  In 
London  it  is  different. 

4895.  You  would  be  prepared  to  accept  some  inter- 
mediate examination  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  I  was  thinking  all  along  of  the  final 
arts  examination  only  being  very  largely  in  the  theo- 
logical school. 

4896.  I  suppose  in  point  of  time  you  would  desire 
that  the  general  education  should  not  be  too  much 
prolonged  before  entering  on  the  specific  subject? — 
There  are  some  of  our  colleges  that  are  purely  theo- 
logical colleges ;  they  do  not  touch  Arts.  Men  must 
have  certificates  in  Arts  before  they  proceed,  so  that 
education  for  the  University,  as  a  rule,  is  a  six  years' 
course.  We  like  three  years  in  Arts  and  three  in 
Theology.  We  have  no  objection  to  five.  However, 
that  is  an  individual  opinion.  I  am  speaking  rather  for 
Congregationalists  as  such  than  for  our  entire  body. 
The  custom  would  vary,  no  doubt,  in  different  religious 
bodies. 

4897.  If  you  had  three  years  in  Arts  that  would  allow 
time  for  each  course,  would  it  not  ?  —The  Arts  degree 
would  be  after  three  years  in  every  institution,  one 
would  think. 

4898.  Not  more? — Not  more.  You  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  special  divinity  degree. 

4899.  Now  with  regard  to  the  colleges.  I  think  his 
Lordship  in  examination  put  the  question  to  you  as  to 
what  limitations  you  would  put  upon  the  colleges  in 
point  of  creed.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  got  an 
answer  to  that  question.  Would  you  limit  it  to  what 
we  might  call  colleges  of  Christian  doctrine  ? — There 
are  two  points  :  the  test  you  put  upon  the  student  who 
presents  himself  for  examination,  and  the  test  you  put 
upon  the  college.  We  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
a  test  upon  one  or  the  other.  Neither  the  college  nor 
the  student  should  have  a  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  at  Hackney  College  a  test,  but  we  would  not 
allow  another  to  put  it  upon  us,  nor  would  we  put 
that  test  upon  another  college. 

4900.  The  test  I  am  thinking  of  ia  the  test  of  the 
college  as  such,  not  of  the  students  in  the  college  ? — Do 
you  mean  as  regards  its  line  of  teaching,  or  as  regards 
its  being  of  University  standing  ? 

4901.  As  regards  its  line  of  teaching  ? — I  had  rather 
see  it  perfectly  open.  I  had  rather  see  that  the  student 
in  any  college  in  London  should  be  received  so  long 
as  he  came  up  to  the  University  standard.  The 
standard  would  be  the  University  standard.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  not  upon  the 
subjects  taught. 

4902.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  allow  among 
the  constituent  colleges  of  the  University  a  Jewish 
college  ? — We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  a  Jewish  col- 
lege would  ever  apply,  but  if  they  did  I  should  say  yes. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  get  students  of 
Jewish  colleges  studyirig  these  subjects.  But  it  is  a 
very  improbable  case. 

4903.  If  you  had  a  college  established  in  London  like 
the  Mahommedan  College  at  Allyghur  in  India  you 
would  not  object  to  such  a  college  as  that  ? — If  they 
would  submit  to  the  subjects  that  are  taught  as  well  as 
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present  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  pass 
the  examinations,  I  should  not  object  to  any  man. 

4904.  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
college  ? — Of  course,  the  college  must  be  resident  in 
London  in  that  case.  If  one  should  be  built  in  Lon- 
don and  they  wishud  to  take  the  degree  I  should  accept 
them. 

4905.  (Mr.  Kendall.)  You  have  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  stimulus  of  a  degree  to  theological 
students  ? — Yes. 

4906.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  accept  the 
earlier  stage  in  the  Arts  ? — Yes. 

4907.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  intermediate  ? — 
Yes. 

K  4908.  But  not  to  the  final? — We  are  simply  asking 
that  what  is  done  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be 
done  in  London.  That  is  the  better  way  of  putting  it. 
That  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  given  a  very  healthy 
stimulus  to  theological  study. 

4909.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
as  at  every  English  University,  graduation  is  necessary 
prior  to  the  giving  of  a  theological  degree  ? — At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  it  is  so,  but  every  man  who  jjossesses 
his  Arts  degree  cannot  take  a  theological  degree.  A 
man  may  have  taken  the  highest  position  in  the  tripos 
in  Arts  and  be  unable  to  proceed  to  the  B.D.  degree. 

4910.  He  must  have  first  taken  the  M.A.  degree  ? 
— B.A. 

4911.  M.A.  at  Oxford,  I  think.  In  a  Scotch  Uni- 
versity in  every  case  he  must  have  graduated  ? — That 
is  so. 

4912.  Would  you  be  content  to  accept  that  arrange- 
ment that  there  must  be  graduation  in  arts  prior  to  a 
theological  degree  ? — So  much  depends  upon  what  con- 
stitutes the  Arts  examination.  If  the  Arts  examination 
might  be  partly  in  Theology,  yes.  There  are  two  things 
that  should  be  put  clearly  before  us.  One  is  that  the 
London  University  has  adopted  a  totally  different 
method  of  giving  degrees  ;  it  has  given  us  Bachelor 
of  Science  straight  away  from  the  matriculation  ; 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  Bachelor 
of  Music  straight  away  from  matriculation.  It  is 
different  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  might  be 
that  a  B.D.  should  be  given  straight.  That  is  a 
different  question.  I  have  no  objection  to  an  Arts 
degree  being  demanded  before  a  B.D.  degree  be  con- 
ferred. 

4913.  You  have  spoken  of  the  examination  at  Oxford 
being  conducted  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  but  they 
are  in  do  sense  supreme.  The  final  decision  does  not 
rest  with  them,  but  with  the  general  body  of  the 
Senate  ? — In  this  case  I  had  inferred  that  the  final 
decision  wovdd  lie  with  the  Council. 

4914.  You  would  be  prepared  to  submit  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  independent  faculty  to  the  general 
academical  body  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
anything  else. 

4915.  You  have  regarded  the  colleges  hitherto  on 
the  Gresham  basis,  and  have  thought  of  these  colleges 
as  the  colleges  of  the  University  in  the  same  sense  as 
King's  College  and  University  College  ? — Not  in  the 
same  sense  as  King's  College  and  University  College, 
because  they  have  teachers  in  all  the  faculties. 

4916.  Your  colleges  would  represent  a  single  faculty  ? 
— We  should  put  it  distinctly  if  we  said  the  Theological 
Faculty  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  medical 
schools. 

4917.  Namely,  colleges  of  a  single  faculty? — Yes. 

4918.  That  would  mean  the  admission  of  the  six  non- 
conformist colleges  and  presumably  St.  John's,  High- 
bury, and  the  Church  Missionary  College  ?  Are  there 
any  others  ? — King's  College,  of  course. 

4919.  That  would  mean  the  admission  of  eight  more 
federated  colleges  into  the  University  ? — That  is  it. 

4920.  You  would  wish  all  of  them  to  be  represented, 
either  singly  or  conjointly,  upon  both  the  academical 
body  and  the  Council  ? — The  Charter  arranges  for  all 
teachers  in  the  colleges  being  upon  the  academic  body, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council. 

4921.  You  laid  very  great  stress  upon  that  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council.  Already  the  numbers  of  the 
Council  have  been  objected  to  as  large.  Does  this 
representation,  claimed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
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Rev.  Principal  bodies,  seem  to  you  an  essential  point  ? — Should  the 
Cave,  B. A.,    medical  schools  have  10  representatives?     It  seems 
D.D.        to  me  that  it  is  possible  to  lessen  that  number,  but 

  that  other  colleges  surely  should  have  representation. 

24  June  1892.    All  colleges  in  the  University  should  have  representa- 

  tion  on  the  Council.    I  do  not  ask  for  numbers  or  how 

it  shall  be  representation.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
linal  decision  of  the  Commission  in  every  way,  of  course  ; 
but  that  there  should  be  some  representation  on  the 
Council  seems  to  me  to  be  vital  to  our  having  .any 
interest  in  the  examinations  and  control  over  them. 

4922.  (Professor  8'ulgwich.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
you  quite  realise  that  the  question  is  whether,  besides 
the  representation  of  the*  faculty  on  the  Council,  which 
would  be  indirectly  representation  of  the  college 
through  the  teachers,  you  think  it  is  an  essential  point 
that  there  should  be  also  representation  of  the  college 
as  an  institution  ?— I  do  not  think  it  an  essential  point, 
but  T  think  it  a  very  important  point. 

4923.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Can  you  quote  any  parallel  in 
any  British  University  of  a  college  with  a  single  faculty 
in  Theology  being  admitted  to  direct  representation  in 
a  University  ? — Keble  College,  Oxford,  surely. 

4927.  I  think  it  has  no  representation  as  a  college 
upon  the  University  body,  has  it  ?— I  have  not  enough 
knowledge,  perhaps,  to  answer  that.  It  has  full  in- 
fluence.   Does  it  not  take  Arts  and  Theology  also  ? 

4925.  I  imagine  it  takes  students  of  any  faculty. 
There  is  no  distribution  of  faculties  in  that  way  as  far 
as  I  understand  the  constitution  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford? — This  Gresham  scheme  is  a  new  departure. 
I  do  not  think  a  precedent  could  be  quoted  one  way  or 
the  other. 

4926.  You  are  aware  of  the  principle  of  the  Scotch 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

4927.  You  are  aware  that  the  colleges  are  institu- 
tions recognised,  and  are  not  constituent  colleges  with 
representation  upon  University  bodies  ? — I  think  we  must 
be  careful  in  that  statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
colleges  are  not  represented  in  any  way  at  all  such  as 
is  contemplated  in  the  Gresham  Charter.  The  point  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  this :  that  the  students  whom 
they  examine  are  the  students  whom  they  themselves 
have  taught  in  schools. 

4928.  Not  in  the  case  of  theology,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed.  What  I  understand  is  that  the  students 
graduate  at  some  Scotch  University.  At  St.  Andrew's 
they  allow  them  to  graduate  at  any  University.  At 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  it  must  be  at  the  Universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  theological  degree  is 
supervenient  on  the  ordinary  graduation,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  recognise  certain  institutions  as  giving  the 
ordinary  theological  training  and  qualifying  students 
for  admission  to  University  examinations  in  Theology. 
That  is  a  correct  statement,  is  it  not  ? — That  I  do  not 
know.  A  student  from  my  own  college  took  an  M.A. 
No  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  he  had  received 
theological  training,  and  I,  as  head  of  a  theological 
college,  gave  no  certificate.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was 
a  graduate  of  Arts  gave  him  the  position  of  taking  the 
B.D.  afterwards  in  Edinburgh  without  any  reference  to 
a  theological  college. 

4929.  That  was  a  graduate  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh,  but 
if  he  had  not  been  a  graduate  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh  he 
would  have  had  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  courses, 
and,  I  think,  be  attached  to  some  recognised  institu- 
tion ? — He  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  University  at 
all.  You  must  be  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh 
to  receive  the  B.D.  at  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

4930.  I  think  at  Edinburgh  he  need  have  attended 
two  courses  only,  if  he  is  a  graduate  of  any  other  uni- 
versity. I  believe  that  is  it  ? — I  know  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  students  of  ours  can  go  to  St.  Andrew's,  having 
received  a  London  degree.  They  must  be  graduates  of 
Edinburgh  before  they  can  receive  the  B.D.  The  point 
before  us  was  that  the  college  has  no  place.  Certainly, 
no  application  was  made  to  me  for  the  certificate  in  the 
case  I  mentioned.  Attendance  at  our  college  un- 
doubtedly fitted  him  for^is  B.D.  degree,  but  that  was 
not  asked  for. 

4931.  How  far  would  some  university  recognition  of 
that  kind  meet  your  views  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
University  should  recognise  qualified  colleges  for 
training,  and  admit  their  students  to  University  exami- 
nations in  Theology  or  Divinity  ? — That  is  all  included 
in  what  ws  ask,  is  it  not,  only  we  ask  a  little  more  P 


4932.  ' You  are  asking  for  representation,  and  federa- 
tion or  incorporation  in  the  University  as  colleges  ? — 
We  think  as  a  matter  of  justice,  seeing  that  the  Non- 
conformists are  shut  out  from  theological  degrees. 

4933.  I  am  not  drawing  a  distinction  between  Non- 
conformists aud  the  Church  of  England  ? — That  is  an 
important  pwut  in  our  claim.  We  are  claiming  common 
justice.  We  have  no  place  where  we  can  send  our 
students  for  theological  degrees  in  England.  In  view 
of  an  appeal  to  the  public,  that  is  a  strong  point. 

4934.  Do  you  wish  that  all  the  teachers  in  all  the 
colleges  should  belong  to  the  Theological  Faculty  ?— 
I  have  no  opinion.  I  should  think  it  might  be  that  the 
Faculty  would  appoint  representatives.  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty upon  that.    That  seems  to  me  quite  a  detail. 

4935.  Can  you  tell  me  what  number  of  teachers  in  the 
colleges  give  the  whole  of  their  time  and  work  to  the 
service  of  their  college  ? — You  mean  in  theology  ? 

4936.  Yes.  In  your  own  college,  for  instance,  how 
many  are  making  their  teaching  work  the  whole  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  main  work  of  their  lives  ? — We  have  four. 
I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

4937.  And  that  would  be  about  the  same  in  the  other 
colleges  ? — I  think  so ;  four  is  about  the  average. 
Should  there  come  in  a  union  of  London  Colleges, 
there  might  be  a  larger  staff. 

4938.  For  homiletics  and  so  on  you  have  external 
lecturers? — Yes.  The  University  would  not  institute 
lectures  on  homileties,  and  therefore  it  would  not  have 

teachers. 

4939.  The  numbers  on  the  academical  board  would 
be  very  much  swollen  if  you  add  all  the  attached 
teachers  in  the  minor  subjects  ? — Yes.  We  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  professor  as  such  and  an 
ordinary  teacher  or  lecturer. 

4940.  Now  if  you  will  allow  me  to  depart  from  the 
Gresham  Scheme,  and  think  rather  of  a  central  scheme 
— I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  the  question  was  put 
before — how  far  would  you  be  prepared  to  rest  the 
appointment  of  professors  in  the  hands  of  a  University 
board  or  University  committee  ? — As  distinct  from  the 
Council  ? 

4941.  One  would  naturally  think  of  some  elective 
board  appointed  by  the  Council,  or  in  some  other  way  ? 
— That  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

4942.  How  far  would  you  leave  the  appointment  of 
professors  in  the  subjects  to  some  board  appointed  by 
the  University  ? — In  the  University  do  you  mean  ? 

4943.  Yes,  in  the  University  ? — I  see  no  difficulty.  I 
really  have  no  express  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

4944.  Could  you  accept  in  one  of  your  colleges  a 
professor  or  lecturer  appointed  by  the  University  ? — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  should  be  part  of  our 
governing  body,  or  that  he  should  lecture  within  the 
college  walls  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  Gresham  Scheme. 

4945.  It  is,  but  I  am  departing  from  the  Gresham 
Scheme  ? — Do  yoti  mean,  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
University  to  appoint  a  professor  within  our  walls  ? 

4946.  Yes.— No,  it  could  not  be.  They  could  appoint 
as  lecturers  and  they  could  give  lectures  within  our 
walls,  but  it  must  be  submitted  to  our  committee.  Our 
committee  might  be  thankful  to  assist  them,  but  there 
could  be  no  putting  down  of  professors  within  our  walls 
without  the  consent  of  our  council. 

4947.  Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  University 
might  appoint  certain  teachers  in  the  colleges  if  all 
teachers  recognised  were  appointed  by  the  University  ? 
— I  do  not  understand  at  all.  Hackney  College  has  its 
own  trust  and  its  own  history.  No  possible  body  can 
interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Hackney 
College. 

4948.  And  you  could  not  tolerate  any  interference  ? — 
I  mean  to  say  if  you  offered  us  a  very  good  teacher,  and 
asked  that  our  board  shoitld  accept  him,  I  think  they 
would  jump  at  it  and  be  glad  to  have  him  ;  but  if  you 
said  "  You  must  have  him  "  we  should  not  take  him. 

4949.  That  would  arouse  jealousy  ? — No  compulsory 
power  over  our  college  could  be  allowed  to  be  exercised. 

4950.  (The  Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  There  were  three 
points  on  which  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  question 
and  answer  as  recorded  did  not  quite  express  your  view. 
The  Chairman  said,  would  you  pass  a  man  who  believed 
in  nothing  ?    You  replied  that  if  he  believed  in  nothing 
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he  could  give  no  answers.  You  did  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  belief  would  be  necessary  for  success  in  examina- 
tion?—I  was  thinking,  of  course,  that  just  as  far  as  a 
belief  is  necessary  in  a  medical  examination  it  is  neces- 
sary in  a  theological  examination  and  no  further.  If  a 
man  had  no  opinion  whatever  on  a  medical  question  he 
could  not  answer  the  question. 

4951.  You  did  not  think  that  belief  was  required  as 
an  essential  for  passing  in  the  paper  ?— Belief  may  be 
many  different  things,  a  mere  intellectual  assent  or  a 
religious  belief,  which  is  very  much  more  profound  ;  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  who  has  no  intellectual 
beliefs  can  answer  questions  in  an  examination. 

4952.  Then  I  think  some  phrase  of  this  kind  was 
used  ;  that  with  regard  to  the  examinations  in  Theology 
in  Cambridge  these  are  conducted  by  the  Theological 
Faculty.  Mr.  Bendall  asked  a  question  with  regard  to 
that.  Of  course,  you  mean  an  examination  for  theolo- 
gical degrees  ? — I  really  do  not  know  enough  to  say. 

4953.  As  you  know,  no  doubt,  the  Special  Examina- 
tions in  Theology  are  not  conducted  by  the  Theological 
Faculty  at  all  ?— Not  conducted.  But  are  they  not  in 
any  way  suggested  by  the  Faculty  P 

4954.  The  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  grace  of 
the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  a  non-theological 
board.  The  Board  of  Studies  Theological  makes  sug- 
gestions of  examiners  for  the  Tripos,  but  not  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty?— The  Theological  Board  of  Studies 
■would  in  this  case  be  the  same  ;  the  one  thing  would 
be  the  same  as  the  other.  The  Theological  Faculty  is 
the  Board  of  Studies. 

4955.  But  in  the  Special  Examination  in  Theology  in 
which  men  can  take  their  Arts  degrees,  there  has  been 
no  nomination  by  a  Theological  Board  ?— I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

4956.  I  am  not  sure  that  your  answer  about  tests  was 
quite  understood.  Your  opinion  was  quite  clear  that 
any  number  of  colleges  may  impose  upon  their  own 
members  just  what  tests  they  like,  but  that  the  Univer- 
sity shall  impose  none  ?— Yes. 

4957.  That  is  simply  your  meaning  ? — I  do  not  say 
any  number  of  colleges,  but  any  number  of  colleges 
individually. 

4958.  Each  upon  its  own  students  ? — Yes,  each  upon 
its  own  students.  Of  course,  we  vary  very  much.  The 
methods  are  very  different  in  the  different  colleges 
represented  here.  If  our  institution  was  purely  Con- 
gregational there  would  be  no  tests  whatever,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  founded  upon  a  sort  of  Congrega- 
tional and  Episcopalian  foundation. 

4959.  I  think  when  you  read  your  answer  you  may 
see  that  it  does  not  quite  convey  that  meaning.  With 
regard  to  the  position  of  Theology  in  tne  University, 
quite  apart  from  the  colleges,  should  you  be  satisfied 
with  an  examination  faculty  with  no  central  University 
professional  teaching  in  theology?— I  should  prefer 
some  additional  teaching,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are 
speaking  about  especially.  The  point  we  are  aiming 
at  most  distinctly  is  the  examination  faculty. 

4960.  The  appointment  of  central  professors  in  Theo- 
logy might  raise  difficulties  which  otherwise  would  be 
avoided  ?— It  is  wholly  incidental  to  the  scheme  from 
my  point  of  view,  although  1  shoidd  prefer  it. 

4961.  Would  you  require  that  your  college  repre- 
sentatives should  take  a  full  part  in  the  government  of 
the  whole  University  in  all  its  branches  ? — Interpre- 
ted, that  means,  should  there  be  representation  on  the 
Council  ? 

4962.  I  am  taking  it  if  you  get  what  you  ask  for  ? — It 
seems  to  me  far  preferable  that  the  colleges  should  have 
some  representation  on  the  Council,  however  slight. 

4963.  That  was  not  the  question,  but  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  purely  theological  colleges  should 
have  a  full  share  in  governing  the  University  in  all  its 
branches? — So  much  depends  on  the  word  "full." 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  granted  to  the  medical 
colleges  should  be  granted  to  the  theological  colleges. 
Do  the  medical  colleges  take  part  ? 

4964.  I  am  speaking  of  the  new  University  ?— What 
we  want  in  the  new  University  is  representation  on  the 
Council. 

4965.  For  the  purpose  of  governing  the  University,  or 
of  managing  the  theological  affairs  ? — It.  seems  to  me 
vital  that  the  Theological  Faculty  should  have  influence 
on  the  Council ;  it  is  not  that  it  can  override,  for  it  lias 


a  small  representation,  but  that  its  view  can  be  stated  Rev.  Principal 
to  the  whole  University.  Cave,  B.A., 

4966.  You  have  passed  now  from  my  question.    You  D-D- 
say  your  idea  is  that  the  Faculty  should  have  whatever    „4  j      j  892 

influence  it  can  ? — I  daresay  we  have  a  different  "  

connotation  for  Theological  Faculty  now  and  again  in 
conversation,  but  I  feel  that  we  want  representation  on 

the  Council  of  the  University  for  all  University  matters. 

4967.  Then  you  said,  and  said,  if  I  may  presume  to 
say  so,  very  justly,  that  it  was  a  strong  point  with  you 
that  there  was  no  place  in  England  to  which  you  could 
send  your  students  for  a  degree.  I  entirely  agree  with 
that,  but  you  gave  that  answer  to  a  question  about 
demanding  a  constituent  position  upon  the  government 
of  the  University.  Now  supposing  the  new  University 
gave  freely  and  openly  degrees  in  Theology  to  all  comers, 
what  hardship  would  you  then  have  which  would 
enable  you  on  that  ground  to  demand  a  constituent 
position  on  the  University  ? — I  was  assuming  that  the 
Gresham  University  Charter  was  before  this  board,  and 
that  we  were  largely  discussing  on  that  basis,  If  you 
ask  me  which  I  prefer,  whether  I  have  any  preference 
for  a  central  examining  body,  that  is,  an  enlarged  Uni- 
versity of  London,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  difference.  We  should 
prefer  to  be  constituent  colleges  in  such  a  University  as 
the  Gresham  Charter  suggests. 

4968.  If  there  was  a  University  going  with  constituent 
colleges  you  would  like  to  be  among  them  ? — Yes. 

4969.  I  was  asking  you  rather  a  broader  question. 
Supposing  the  new  University  is  established  on  a  wider 
basis  than  that,  if  the  theological  degrees  were  perfectly 
open  to  you,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  would  not 
have  that  special  demand  for  a  constituent  position  ?— 
Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  no  constituent  col- 
leges in  any  faculty  in  the  University  ? 

4970.  If  so,  you  would  not  demand  a  constituent 
position  ? — I  do  not  see  why  Theology,  as  a  subject  and 
as  a  faculty,  should  be  differently  treated  from  Medicine, 
Arts,  or  Science,  and  if  you  have  some  constituent  col- 
leges Theology  has  its  rights. 

4971.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  any  religious  test  from 
the  examinations.  You  mean  it  to  be  an  examination  in 
knowledge,  not  in  opinion  ? — Yes. 

4972.  I  should  like  to  get  the  point  quite  clear.  I 
will  put  a  question  that  I  once  put  to  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  an  examiner  in  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge University.  I  said:  "Could  an  atheist  obtain  a 
"  first-class?"  He  said,  "Certainly,  if  he  was  suffi- 
"  ciently  able  and  took  sufficiently  strong  interest  in 
"  the  history  of  religion."  Could  you  answer  that 
question  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  he  would  cease  to  be 
an  atheist  if  he  knew  the  other  side. 

4973.  Suppose  the  candidate  expressed  his  atheism  in 
the  examination  ?— The  questions  are  put  to  ask  the 
candidate  his  knowledge.  li  he  were  asked  the  history 
of  a  certain  atheistical  opinion  it  is  totally  irrelevant  if 
a  man  says  :  "I  hold  that  opinion. " 

4974.  Sometimes  a  young  man  in  examination  will 
say  things  of  that  sort  ?— Yes.  The  mercy  of  examiners 
is  often  exercised,  I  know. 

4975.  Suppose  he  did,  would  you  regard  that  as  a 
disqualification  ?  Would  you  regard  a  statement  of  his 
infidel  views  in  the  answers  as  a  disqualification  ? — If 
they  are  fairly  answers  to  the  questions,  no.  But  the 
qttestion  is  whether  a  man  is  bringing  in  relevant  or 
irrelevant  matters.  As  an  examiner  I  strongly  object  to 
irrelevant  matters,  and  very  often  we  throw  a  man  out 
for  doing  such  a  thing  if  it  is  done  deliberately. 

4976.  You  treat  it  as  if  he  said  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Conservative  party  without  the  question  being 
asked? — If  a  question  was  asked  on  the  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism I  cannot  see  that  it  is  relevant  for  a 
student  to  say  :  "This  is  the  history,"  and  then  say, 
"I  am  a  Congregationalist "  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  examiner  would  pass  it  by  as  wholly  irrelevant,  and 
so  it  would  be  in  the  other  case. 

4977.  Suppose  (which  I  understand  is  what  you  pre- 
fer) besides  the  teachers  of  Theology  in  the  colleges 
there  is  also  a  professorial  faculty  in  the  University. 
Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  conceive 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  the  attendance 
of  the  students  in  the  colleges  at  their  lectures  in  con- 
sequence of  their  divergence  of  opinion  ? — I  should 
think  not.    For  example,  if  you  have  a  professor  of  any 
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Rev.  Principal  branch  of  Semitic  studies,  which  it  is  difficult,  say, 
Cave,  B.A.,    Assyrian  and  so  on,  to  teach  in  our  colleges,  we  should 
D.D.         be  giaa  for  our  students  to  have  permission  to  attend 

  lectures  on  that  subject.    The  same  applies  to  a  large 

24  June  1892.    range  0f  subjects.     For  instance,  when  a  man  has  given 

  special  attention,  as  Professor  Eamsay  has  done,  to 

Early  Church  History  and  so  on.  And  there  are  other 
cases  where  we  should  be  glad  to  have  University 
professors  supplementing  the  teaching  done  within  our 
walls.  We  are  not  able  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  these 
recondite  branches  of  Theology  for  lack  of  professors  of 
that  kind. 

4978.  With  regard  to  the  divergence  of  theological 
beliefs,  I  may  say  that  I  think  our  experience  at  Cam- 
bridge is  entirely  on  the  side  of  what  you  have  said, 
as  to  there  being  no  difficulty  in  conducting  a  fair  ex- 
amination. But  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  if  professors 
are  appointed  the  divergence  of  belief  might  not  create 
a  difficulty  ?— Our  students  are  all  inclined  to  make  an 
allowance  for  the  bias  of  the  opinions  of  the  professors. 
What  they  look  for  is  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and 
if  the  teacher  were  pre-eminent  in  his  subject  they  would 
be  thankful  for  his  lectures  without  considering  his  belief. 
That  he  had  some  incidental  beliefs  would  not  make  any 
difference.  In  attending  a  theological  lecture  some  pupils 
might  have  different  views,  but  they  would  take  the 
lectures. 

4979.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  German 
Universities,  I  believe  ?— You  are  asking  about  20  uni- 
versities. If  you  ask  me  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
internal  life  of  one  or  two,  I  do. 

4980.  I  will  change  the  form  of  my  question.  Has  it 
ever  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  the  result  of  the 
appointment  in  any  German  University  of  professors 
of  decidedly  liberal  opinions  in  Theology  has  led  to  the 
black-marking  of  them,  and  has  led  to  its  being  under- 
stood that  the  student  who  is  turned  out  by  this  Uni- 
versity has  not,  in  fact,  an  equal  chance  with  others  ? — 
In  actual  practical  pastoral  life. 

4981.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  in  Germany 
if  a  man  does  not  like  one  teacher  he  can  go  to  another. 
They  can  perambulate  from  one  University  to  another. 
Wherever  a  teacher  is  able  he  has  a  full  class.  I  have 
seen  much  more  emptiness  caused  by  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  than  by  the  opinions  of  the  professor. 

4982.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty  of  that  sort? — 
I  think  not ;  of  course  there  is  a  public  opinion  in 
Germany  that  causes  men  of  an  extreme  kind  to  with- 
draw, but  if  the  question  is  whether  a  man  is  black- 
balled because  he  has  been  under  one  teacher  in  a 
University,  I  think  not. 

4983.  You  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  any 
tendency  in  that  way  ? — I  am  afraid  the  tendency  is  in 
human  nature. 

4984.  The  tendency  I  was  going  to  ask  about  is  the 
tendency  for  the  students  in  Theology  to  be  withdrawn 
from  a  University  owing  to  the  views  of  the  leading 
professors,  an  alarm  having  been  created  that  students 
turned  out  from  this  University  would  have  a  certain 
inclination  to  freedom  of  thought  which  was  not  de- 
sirable ?— In  the  Universities  that  I  know  such  a  thing 
has  not  existed.    I  cannot  say  for  all. 

4985.  (Mr.  Kendall.)  Which  Universities  do  you 
know  ?— I  know  best  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and  Leipsic, 
especially  Heidelberg  and  Leipsic.  Bonn,  of  course,  is 
more  for  science  than  for  Theology. 

4986.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Do  you  think  that,  if 
attendance  upon  University  professors  or  lecturers  were 
required  that  would  create  a  difficulty  ?— I  cannot  an- 
swer for  all  the  colleges,  but  it  would  make  no  difference 
with  us.  We  should  be  thankful  if  the  teaching  was  of 
a  high  class. 

4987.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  professor  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  ? 

 I  am  afraid  1   never   knew   four  professors  who 

thought  exactly  alike  in  the  same  subject.  We  do  not 
find  it  makes  any  great  difference. 

4988.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  return  again  to  the 
question  of  the  representation  of  your  colleges  on  the 
Council.  I  quite  understand  your  view  to  be  that, 
supposing  the  medical  colleges  are  represented  as  in- 
stitutions on  the  plan  of  the  Gresham  Charter ,  you  would 
urge  your  claim  to  be  represented  also  in  the  same  way 
and  in  the  same  proportion  ? — Yes. 

4989.  But  suppoeing  the  Gresham  Charter  should  be 
modified,  and  suppose  it  was  decided  that  the  medical 


colleges  should  only  be  represented  so  far  as  their 
teachers  were  members  of  the  faculties,  that  they  should 
only  have  faculty  representation  and  not  institutional 
representation  ;  would  you  then  feel  it  any  grievance 
that  your  colleges  being  also  colleges  in  one  faculty 
should  in  the  same  way  have  only  faculty  representation  ? 
—Certainly  not.  O  ur  great  desire  is  a  theological  degree. 
We  want  the  best  terms  associated  with  the  degree  that 
we  can  get.  We  want  also  fairness  as  compared  with 
other  faculties.    That  is  all  we  would  say. 

4990.  Supposing  the  Gresham  Charter  was  modified 
in  the  creation  of  a  large  University  staff  somewhat 
resembling  the  University  staff  at.  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
with  professors  and  University  lecturers,  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  allowing  the  University  or  the  body 
representing  the  University  to  select  lecturers  in  your 
colleges  giving  them  the  title  of  University  lecturers  p — 
I  should  think  it  very  desirable. 

4991.  That  is  a  change  you  would  approve  of  ? — If  our 
college  happened  to  possess  professors  who  were  the 
most  eminent  in  one  special  subject,  it  would  seem 
only  right  that  they  should  be  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

4992.  You  would  approve  of  the  election  of  them 
being  made  by  some  external  body  ? — Certainly. 

4993.  (Lord  Beay.)  You  give  a  distinct  preference 
to  the  Gresham  Charter  if  you  are  admitted  as  consti- 
tuent colleges? — If  the  Gresham  Charter  stands  we 
should  like  to  take  our  part  with  it,  but  if  you  ask  any 
comparison  with  others  you  see  one  knows  nothing  of 
the  others.  One's  judgment  upon  another  scheme 
depends  upon  knowing  the  other  scheme. 

4994.  But  you  give  preference  to  the  new  University 
if  composed  of  institutions  with  an  individual  corporate 
existence  ?■ — Preference,  certainly. 

4995.  You  would  rather  have  that  type  than  what 
has  been  called  the  Professorial  University  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly. 

4996.  You  would  prefer  a  Theological  Faculty  in 
which  the  colleges  were  represented  rather  than  the 
foreign  system  of  a  Theological  Faculty  without  col- 
leges p — Yes. 

4997.  If  that  system  of  college  representation  is  not 
accepted,  would  the  alternative  be  a  Theological  Faculty 
constituted  by  the  University  itself  ? — Yes. 

4998.  I  understand  you  would  not  view  with  sus- 
picion theological  professors  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  University  ? — As  examiners  or  as  teachers  in 
our  walls  ? 

4999.  No,  as  teachers  and  examiners  in  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Certainly  not. 

5000.  You  would  allow  the  University  to  teach  those 
theological  subjects  which  might  be  taught  objectively  ; 
you  would  not  admit  theological  subjects  of  a  strictly 
doctrinal  nature  ?  —  Strictly  doctrinal,  but  historically 
treated.  I  should  not  like  any  sectarian  teaching 
whatever. 

5001.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  has  been  felt  else- 
where?— Yes. 

5002.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  how  the  difficulty  has 
been  avoided  in  Holland  ?— Yes. 

5003.  There  some  theological  professors  are  appointed 
by  Government  ? — -Yes. 

5004.  But  there  are  other  theological  professors 
appointed  by  the  Church  ?—  Yes. 

5005.  The  former  teaching  those  subjects  which  can 
be  taught  in  a  purely  scientific  manner,  and  the  latter 
teaching  those  in  which  there  is  scope  for  denomina- 
tional opinions  ? — I  should  prefer  no  denominational 
teaching  whatever. 

5006.  The  denominational  teaching  in  this  instance 
would  be  given  by  the  college  p — Yes.  The  college  looks 
to  denominational  teaching  purely,  but  there  are  broad 
lines  of  theology  in  which  all  men  may  be  examined 
quite  irrespective  of  denominational  tests. 

^5007.  Therefore  you  conceive  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  and  the  teaching 
in  the  University,  in  the  latter  of  what  you  have  very 
properly  called  the  more  advanced  subjects  in  which 
you  feel  a  deficiency  exists  at  present  ? — Yes. 

5008.  That  is  a  system  which,  although  you  would 
prefer  direct  representation  of  the  colleges  you  consider 
to  be  workable  ? — I  much  prefer  collegiate  representa- 
tion, but  we  should  be  thankful  for  that. 
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5009.  Are  not  the  Theological  Faculties  in  France 
distinctly  Protestant  ?— That  is  true,  but  is  not  that 
because  the  Koman  Catholics  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ? 

5010.  Yes.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  Pro- 
testant ?—  Y"es.  They  need  not  be  in  essence.  It  is 
simply  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  theory  they  would  not 
be. 

5011.  What  are  the  faculties  in  Germany  ? — They 
vary.  In  some  Universities  you  have  one  faculty  in 
Theology,  and  in  other  Universities  you  have  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  side  by  side.  I  imagine  that 
where  the  teaching  is  predominatingly  Protestant  the 
Catholic  teaching  is  given  in  seminaries. 

5012.  But  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  facilities  in 
German  Universities  are  kept  separate  ? — Yes,  all. 

5013.  Are  the  faculties  in  Switzerland  the  faculties 
are  also  Protestant  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  to  be  called 
Protestant ;  I  do  not  know.  Would  there  be  no  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  ?    I  am  not  sure. 

5014.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  ? 

 I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  should 

have  thought  they  were  without  any  test  at  all. 

5015.  In  Belgium  they  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
University  at  Louvain ;  so  there  we  have  another 
system  ? — Yes. 

5016.  With  regard  to  Scotland  there  has  been  some 
confusion.  The  students  of  the  Theological  Faculties  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  though  not  necessarily,  are 
mainly  students  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
because  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  have  their  own  colleges  ? — Quite  so. 

5017.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  students  of  the 
Free  Church  and  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
attending  theological  classes  in  the  University  and  ob- 
taining degrees,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  naturally 
would  go  to  their  own  colleges  P  —  That  is  the  real 
attitude  of  things. 

5018.  And  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  imposed 
certain  regulations  on  those  students  who  attend  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  order  to  enter  the  ministry. 
That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5019.  Then  you  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  if  there 
were  a  Theological  Faculty  of  professors  appointed  by 
the  University,  the  students  who  attended  their  lectures 
would  not  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  their  co-reli- 
gionists in  afterwards  discharging  their  duties  as  minis- 
ters?—It  seems  to  me  that  it  depends  on  the  men.  It 
would  depend  very  largely  on  ability,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
do  not  think  our  council  would  put  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  attending.  It  would  lie  with  the  students  as  far 
as  they  would  care  to  attend. 

5020.  One  of  the  advantages  which  you  seek  is  that 
your  students  should  mix  with  the  students  of  other 
faculties  in  the  University  ? — Certainly. 

5021.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Would  it  be  possible  to 
formulate  the  limits  of  Theology  as  a  science,  so  as  to 
separate  from  it  subjects  which  you  did  not  wish  to 
include  ? — I  should  have  thought  so,  with  perfect  ease. 
We  have  what  is  called  amongst  us  the  theological 
encyclopa3dia,  that  is,  the  whole  range.  The  difference 
of  opinion  would  come  in  in  the  doctrinal  section.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  would  come  in  anywhere  else. 

5022.  Would  it  be  possible  to  formulate  the  science 
of  Theology  as  separate  from,  and  not  including,  the 
doctrinal  subjects  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand. 

5023.  You  propose  that  in  the  new  University 
Theology  should  be  included  as  a  scientific  subject? 
—Yes. 

5024.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
define  that  science  by  means  of  lists  or  schedules  of 
subjects  ? — Perfectly,  I  should  have  thought,  just  as  we 
have  our  theological  encyclopaedic  hand  books.  You 
have  only  to  select  certain  subjects. 

5025.  That  cyclopaedia  is  comprehensive,  is  it  not  ? — 
Theology  is  as  wide  as  Arts,  Science,  or  Medicine. 

5026.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish  us  with 
a  statement  of  the  elements  of  Theology  regarded  as  a 
science  ?  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  you  did  uot 
object  tc  the  term  science  of  Theology  ? — No,  certainly 
not.  Theology  is  a  science.  It  seems  to  me  tautologous 
to  say  Science  of  Theology,  because  Theology  is  a 
science.    Theology  is  the  science  of  religion. 

5027.  In  other  sciences  you  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  denning  a  list  of  subjects,  Pathology,  for  instance. 


Could  you  do  the  same  with  regard  to  Theology  ? — Are  Rev.  Principal 

we  using  the  word  in  the  same  sense  ?    1  am  speaking  Cave,  B.A., 

of  the  whole  range  of  theological  science.    The  only  D.D. 
place  where  difference   of  opinion  occurs  is  in  the 

doctrines  of  Theology,  dogmatics.  2*  Jane  1802. 

5028.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  give  us  a 
limitation  of  the  subjects  you  intended  to  be  included 
in  the  examination  of  the  University  ? — Yes.  Do  you 
wish  the  line  of  subjects  for  examination  and  teaching  ? 

5029.  Yes? — We  begin  with  the  philosophical  con- 
nexions of  Theology.  Then  we  should  pass  on  to  some 
knowledge  of  heathen  systems,  which  would  be  com- 
parative Theology.  Then  distinctly  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  study,  which  involves  Hebrew  and 
New  Testament  Greek  and  involves  a  wide  range  of 
study.  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  no  easy  matter. 
Then  we  pass  on  to  the  whole  range  and  circle  of 
historical  studies  :  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  history 
of  doctrine,  of  practice,  of  creeds.  There  it  seems  to  me 
our  subjects  would  end. 

5030.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  May  I  ask  whether  you 
would  require  the  students  who  present  themselves  for 
the  examinations  and  degrees  in  Theology  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  or  to  have  been  educated  at  any 
particular  school  or  college  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
quite  understand. 

5031.  Would  you  require  them  to  bring  certificates 
of  having  attended  the  lectures  at  any  particular 
college  ? — That  seems  incidental  to  the  scheme.  If  the 
scheme  is  that  of  the  Gresham  University  they  would, 
of  course,  bring  certificates  of  attendance  at  the  class 
or  college.  If  the  scheme  is  wider  there  is  no  need. 
They  present  themselves  with  adequate  knowledge  in 
certain  subjects. 

5032.  It  might  be  that  the  University  would  be  open 
to  students  all  through  the  country  and  all  through  the 
empire  ? — Yes. 

5033.  And  therefore  you  would  not  require  the 
students  to  have  been  educated  at  any  particular 
college  or  in  any  particular  way  ? — You  mean  sup- 
posing the  system  of  the  London  University  was 
adopted,  then  no  certificate  would  be  required.  At 
present  a  certificate  is  required  of  good  conduct,  not 
of  residence,  but  of  good  conduct. 

5034.  Not  of  attendance  at  any  particular  course  of 
lectures  ? — If  the  London  University  system  was 
adopted  we  should  fall  in  with  that. 

5035.  As  an  open  University  ? — At  present  nearly  all 
our  students  who  graduate  have  to  go  to  London 
University. 

5036.  Open  to  all  students  as  well  as  very  open  as 
regards  subjects  ? — I  should  prefer  a  University  with 
constituent  colleges. 

5037.  Then  you  would  require  attendance  on  those 
Colleges  ? — To  certain  lectures  in  subjects.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  means  in  individual  subjects ;  but  one 
would  require  a  certificate  that  a  man  had  attended  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  in  recognised  colleges. 
There  might  be  inter-collegiate  lecturing,  which  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  and  a  man  at  one  college  might 
attend  another  college,  and  thereby  get  a  qualification. 

5038.  Would  you  require  certificates  ? — If  the  Univer- 
sity only  granted  degrees  to  the  students  of  constituent 
colleges  it  seems  to  me  to  be  involved. 

5039.  If  it  granted  degrees  on  a  wider  basis  they 
would  not  be  required  ? — No  ;  if  it  granted  degrees  on 
a  wider  basis  they  would  not  be  required.  As  I  have 
said  again  and  again,  we  should  prefer  this  system  of 
the  Gresham  University,  but  we  would  take  the  other. 
Our  students,  that  is  to  say,  would  apply  for  any 
degree  that  is  open  to  them. 

5040.  (Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  think 
the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Faculty  would  be 
more  easy  in  a  University  constructed  on  the  general 
lines,  with  modifications,  of  the  Gresham  Charter,  or  a 
University  constructed  on  the  lines,  with  whatever 
modification,  of  the  University  of  London? — It  seems 
to  me  much  more  easy  on  the  Gresham  lines. 

5041.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
that  examination  in  the  text  of  Scripture  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  London.  Has  it  proved 
effective? — Do  you  mean  as  drawing  candidates  ? 

5042.  Yes  ? — Our  students  do  not  care  to  present 
themselves  for  it. 

5043.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  attended  by  a  very 
small  number  ? — Very  small,  I  should  think. 
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Rev.  Principal      5044.  From  all  colleges  put  together  ;  from  the  pub- 
T)  r>     '         — Precisely.    There  is  no  interest  in  the  examina- 
tion  to  our  students.  A  student  who  had  the  alternative 
24  Jui  1892    of  presenting  himself  with  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
une       '   for  the  London  Scriptural  Examination  which  involves 
a  prior  B.A.,  or  for  the  St.  Andrew's  B.D.,  would  cer- 
tainly select  the  St.  Andrew's  B.D. 

5045.  You  say  you  have  no  fear  of  professors  being 
appointed  by  the  governing  body.  In  such  a  case, 
would  you  contemplate  the  attendance  being  compulsory 
or  a  matter  of  choice  ?— Matter  of  choice. 

5046.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  was  a  question  put  to  you 
by  Lord  Reay,  the  answer  to  which  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  understood.  It  was  with  regard  to  whether  you 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  appointment  of  a  Theo- 
logical Professoriate  by  the  University,  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  would  ? — Of  course,  there  is  a 
Theological  Professoriate  in  the  colleges  appointed  by 
the  colleges,  vbut  the  University  Professoriate  might  be 
appointed  surely  by  the  Council. 

5047.  Would  you  be  content  that  the  University  Pro- 
fessors should  be  appointed  by  the  University,  and  by 
the  University  alone  ? — As  between  the  University  and 
the  colleges,  or  between  the  University  and  the  State  ? 

5048.  Between  the  University  and  the  colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

5049.  Would  the  consequence  of  that  be  the  limiting 
the  collegiate  teaching  to  what  may  be  called  denomina- 
tional purposes  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

5050.  Would  not  that  be  the  consequence  ?  Where  is 
it  your  idea  that  these  University  theological  lectures 
should  be  delivered? — London  is  a  large  place  of 
course. 

5051.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  University 
theological  lectures  delivered  at  those  colleges,  or  would 
you  require  some  central  place  where  they  could  be 
attended  by  all  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  either 
scheme.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  that  the  lectures 
should  be  given  in  a  few  centres.  Do  you  mean  would 
our  colleges  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  ? 

5052.  I  want  your  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the 
convenient  course  ? — I  think  it  better  that  they  should 
be  in  centres  in  so  large  a  place  as  London. 

5053.  Would  those  centres  be,  in  your  view,  some  of 
those  constituent  colleges  you  refer  to  P— It  would  not 
matter.    It  is  purely  a  matter  of  detail. 

5054.  Not  quite.  So  far  as  you  have  a  University 
Professoriate  dealing  with  those  matters  which  you 
would  think  fit  for  University  examination,  it  would 
seem  naturally  to  tend  to  withdraw  those  subjects  from 
collegiate  instruction  ? —  If  such  a  subject  as  Hebrew 
were  taught  by  a  University  professor  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage. 

5055.  You  could  not  stop  at  Hebrew,  because  I  am 
supposing  that  the  whole  range  of  subjects  which  you 
would  think  proper  to  be  made  a  matter  of  University 
examination  in  theology  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
University  professors,  and  be  provided  for  by  a  Uni- 
versity Professoriate.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  colleges  from  all  but  denominational 
teaching  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  from  my 
experience  as  a  teacher,  that  if  you  have  two  classes  of 
work,  tutorial  work  and  professorial  work,  which  are 
different  things,  the  tutorial  work  must  still  go  on  in  our 
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colleges.  The  professorial  work  is  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  we  should  be  thankful  that  our  students  should 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

5056.  You  would  not  in  that  case  desire  that  any  of 
the  collegiate  staff  should  be  represented  on  the 
University  Faculty  ?— I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so. 
A  professor  may  be  doing  both  works.  He  may  have  a 
certain  amount  of  drill  work,  which  is  really  tutorial 
work,  and  he  may  also  have  another  subject  which  he 
may  prefer  to  give  to  a  different  class  from  elementary 
students. 

5057.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  man  teaching  at  a  college 
should  be  excluded  from  the  University  Professoriate, 
but  that  the  University  work  should  be  divorced,  as  it 
were,  from  the  collegiate  work  ?— There  would  be  certain 
work  done  in  the  colleges  and  certain  work  done  by  the 
professorial  staff  of  the  University.  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  of  theological  education  that 
that  higher  work  should  be  open  to  all  the  students  who 
have  done  other  work  in  our  colleges. 

5058.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  May  I  ask  one  question, 
because  I  was  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  answer  that  you 
gave  ?  I  asked  you  if  you  would  object  to  having 
attendance  On  professorial  lectures  made  compulsory, 
and  I  thought  in  answering  me  that  you  said  you  would 
not  object  ?— Again,  lam  afraid  I  have  got  a  bttle  con- 
fused between  the  college  and  the  University.  If  you 
ask  that  every  student  in  our  college  should  attend 
compulsorily  certain  professorial  lectures  I  say  no,  we 
could  not  do  so ;  but  if  every  student  who  is  to  present 
himself  for  a  degree  is  to  attend  compulsorily  certain 
professional  lectures,  as  I  say,  I  see  no  objection  to 
compulsion. 

.5059.  Then  with  regard  to  the  representation  on  the 
Faculty  :  I  did  not  quite  understand  from  your  answer 
whether  supposing  there  was  a  University  professoriate, 
and  thereby  a  distinction  drawn  between  professorial 
work  and  the  ordinary  tutorial  work  of  the  college,  you 
would  still  think  it  desirable  that  those  who  were  doing 
tutorial  as  distinct  from  professorial  work,  still  being 
members  of  the  Faculty,  could  elect  members  of  the 
Board  of  Studies  and  be  eligible  to  representation  on 
the  Council  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  closer  the  rela- 
tion between  the  college  and  the  University  the  better, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  that  close  relationship  is  to  be 
kept  up  unless  the  teachers  have  some  voice  in  the 
matter — I  mean  the  teachers  in  the  colleges  as  distinct 
from  the  teachers  in  the  University. 

5060.  Suppose,  however,  the  plan  were  adopted  of 
having  a  full  University  staff,  but  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  made  up  of  lecturers  who  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  lecturers  in  the  colleges,  though  they 
would  receive  the  appointment  of  University  lecturer 
from  the  University  ;  do  you  conceive  that  there  woidd 
be  any  objection  to  limit  the  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Studies  and  on  the  Council  to  membership  of 
the  Faculty  to  those  who  receive  from  the  University 
the  stamp  and  title  of  being  University  lecturers  ? — In 
presenting  themselves  for  examination,  you  mean  ? 

5061.  No  ? — As  giving  certificates  ? 

5062.  I  mean  as  teachers — that  they  alone  should  bo 
held  to  constitute  the  Faculty  of  Theology — that,  in  fact 
the  University  itself,  and  not  the  colleges,  should  deter- 
mine who  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  p — I  have  not 
considered  the  point.    I  really  could  not  say. 

■withdrew. 
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'  _  5063.  (Chairman.)  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the 

last  witness  ?— Yes. 

5064.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — Substantially. 

5065.  Then  we  may,  perhaps,  go  at  once  to  the  parts 
in  which  you  differ.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  state  ? — The  one  point  upon  which  I  have  some 
doubt  is,  whether  our  colleges  would,  as  colleges, 
accept  the  theological  teaching  from  the  University  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  the  right  to  come  and  teach 
there.  If  the  Universities  were  to  start  classes  dealing 
with  the  evidences  or  doctrines  or  history  of  Chris- 
tianity I  iiave  no  doubt  that  would  be  used  by  indivi- 
dual students  of  our  colleges  ;  but  £  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  he  practical  to  organise  formal  teach- 
ing in  each  college,  one  after  another,  as  part  of  the 
University.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have  some 
doubt. 


gus,  D.D.,  examined, 

5066.  The  Gresham  scheme  is  the  only  one  which 
would  work  out  the  plan  you  would  approve  of,  is  it — 
that  the  colleges  should  continue  to  be  autonomous  and 
regulate  their  own  teaching,  and  be  affiliated  to  the 
University  and  have  a  share  in  determining  ?  It  could 
not  be  worked  by  a  professorial  University  in  which 
all  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  University  body  ? 
— I  think  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  last  sug- 
gestion I  must  say. 

5067.  But  you  agree  there  is  such  a  thing  as  un- 
sectarian  theology,  and  that  it  can  be  taught  with 
advantage  ? — Yes. 

5068.  You  would  admit  that  any  colleges  which  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  students,  and  which  were  suffi- 
ciently well  organised,  any  theological  colleges  of 
that  kind  might  be  affiliated  to  the  LniversityP — Quite 
so. 
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5069.  Not  only  the  Nonconformist  colleges,  but,  for 
instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  you  would  feel  that 
a  Jewish  or  Mahomedan  college  might  be  affiliated  to 
the  University.  Would  you  or  not  ? — I  should  feel  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  any  Christian  sect. 

5070.  But  you  tbink  they  must  be  Christian? — I  do 
not  see  how  a  Mahomedan  can  come  and  be  examined 
in  Christian  subjects.  If  a  Mahomedan  likes  to  come  I 
do  net  object  to  examining  him,  of  course. 

5071.  But  not  a  Mahomedan  college? — They  begin 
with  the  rejection  of  Christianity,  practically. 

5072.  Then  you  would  not  agree  to  that  ? — I  should 
not  agree  to  that. 

5073.  There  must  be  a  test  of  some  sort  you  tbink. 
Any  college  who  wished  to  be  affiliated  must  be 
distinctly  Christian ;  is  that  the  way  you  put  it  ? — I 
should  not  quite  put  it  that  way.  I  do  nob  object 
to  a  Mahomedan  being  examined  in  theology  if  he 
pleases,  but  it  must  not  be  done  qua  Mahomedan. 

5074.  We  are  not  talking  of  an  individual,  but  we 
are  talking  of  a  college.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  at  any  time  a  Mahomedan  college  in  Lon- 
don. But  take  an  extreme  case  ;  take  a  Jewish  college. 
I  suppose  they  have  a  system  which  they  believe  to  be 
theology,  and  they  might  claim  on  that  ground  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  University.  The  only  way  to  shut 
that  out  would  be  to  have  a  test.  Would  not  that  be 
the  case  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  anyone  is  pressing 
for  the  examination  of  Mahomedans  in  Mahomedism. 

5075.  I  am  talking  at  this  moment  of  colleges.  You 
would  have  to  have  a  test  that  any  college  which 
desired  to  be  affiliated  to  the  University  must  be  a 
Christian  college  ? — Well,  it  is  practically  in  that  form. 

5076.  With  regard  to  individuals  I  suppose  you  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  have  any  test  at  all,  except  that 
as  the  Gresham  scheme  now  stands  they  must  have 
received  their  education  in  some  college  connected  with 
the  University  ? — I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two,  if  I  may 
be  allowed,  on  what  is  closely  connected  with  our  work. 
Our  difficulty  is  to  get  men  of  decent  secondary  educa- 
tion before  we  can  train  them  as  ministers,  and  London 
is  one  of  the  most  defective  cities  in  the  world,  I  sup- 
pose, for  secondary  education.  We  have  800,000  pupils 
in  board  schools.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of 
yoang  men  who  have  been  at  private  school-,  and  they 
are  very  ineffectively  trained  for  any  department  of 
life,  either  business  or  literature,  and  there  is  n^>  con- 
necting link  in  London  accessible  for  connecting  the 
choice  men  of  these  800,000  with  University  life.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  noble  thing  if  this  teaching  Univer- 
sity would  superintend  not  only  at  the  centres  but  at 
the  extreme  circumference  of  London  all  educational 
institutions  that  profess  to  make  it  their  desire  to  train 
men  for  University  education,  to  fit  them  for  it.  It  is 
the  one  great  need.  If  our  colleges  were  in  Nottingham 
we  should  be  within  reach  of  the  central  University 
College,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  preliminary  train- 
ing to  tit  men  for  it. 

5077.  Would  you  give  the  central  body  any  power  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  ? — That  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  believe  that  if  this  new  movement  could  take  up  work 
of  that  sort  there  would  be  large  financial  help  put  at 
their  disposal,  and  above  all  the  innumerable  inferior 
institutions  that  are  springing  up  on  all  sides  would  have 
1'or  a  year  or  two  system  and  energy  and  power  given  to 
them,  and  that  would  make  these  institutions  the  best 
feeder  of  all  for  University  education. 

5078.  You  think  that  the  central  body  would  infuse 
life  ? — No  doubt  it  would  make  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  of  all  modern  times. 

5079.  But  to  do  that  it  must  have  some  power  of  in- 
terfering in  your  internal  concerns,  must  it  not? — 
I  should  allow  a  large  amount  of  liberty  on  their  part 
with  regard  to  that,  and  our  theological  institutions 
would  gain  immensely.  On  the  present  system  young 
men  in  London  who  want  to  be  ministers  either  go 
immediately  to  business  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  and  by 
the  time  they  come  to  us  they  have  lost  everything,  or 
they  get  no  secondary  education  at  all.  That  is  disas- 
trous. When  they  come  to  us  they  have  forgotten  all 
their  Greek  and  a  good  deal  of  their  mathematics,  and 
we  have  to  begin  de  novo.  That  is  the  great  evil  I 
think  in  our  present  modern  system. 

5080.  To  return  to  theology.  Though  I  suppose  a 
man  may  be  examined  in  an  unsectarian  manner,  would 
it  be  easy  to  learn  theology  in  an  unsectarian  manner. 
That  would  be  very  difficult,  would  it  not  ?  —  It  is 
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difficult  on  paper  1  should  say,  and  at  first  sight,  that    Angus,  D.D. 

is  to  say,  if  you  learn  theological  views  with  your   

education.    Certainly  if  you  are  a  churchman  you  have    24  June  1892. 

done  so.    If  you  are  a  Wesleyan  you  have  done  so.  If   

you  are  an  ordinary  Nonconformist  you  have  done  so. 
But  there  is  a  system  that  ought  to  be  mastered  iu  all 
cases. 

5081.  But  would  not  theology  be  better  learnt  in 
connexion  with  a  definite  creed  ? — Yes. 

5083.  Therefore  the  teaching  ought  to  be  done  in 
distinct  colleges  ? — Yes. 

5084.  The  examination  carried  on  on  unsectarian 
principles  ?— Yes,  on  the  great  truths.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  practical  difficulty  in  it. 

5085.  (Lord  Beay.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  would 
object  to  a  University  with  which  the  colleges  would 
be  affiliated  making  attendance  at  University  lectures, 
obligatory  for  students  who  were  seeking  a  University 
degree  ? — I  should  expect  to  keep  ourselves  free  to  sup- 
plement the  central  teaching  in  each  case.  I  should 
rejoice  in  it  as  a  distinct  thing,  but  not  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  management  of  the  individual  colleges 
themselves. 

5086.  May  I  ask  you  just  to  glance  at  this  curriculum 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Leyden  (handing  same  to 
the  witness)  and  to  inform  us  whether  there  are  any  sub- 
jects to  which  you  would  object  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  here  to  which  I  should  object. 

5087.  You  think  all  those  subjects  could  be  taught 
without  raising  difficulties  ? — Certainly ;  I  might  scruple 
at  one  or  two  of  the  names,  but  that  is  another  thing. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  large  field  which  is 
fit  for  lecturing,  and  which  ought  to  be  mastered  by 
ministers. 

5088.  Do  any  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  at  pre- 
sent obtain  degrees  either  at  Scotch  Universities  or  at 
Universities  abroad,  because  they  cannot  obtain  them 
in  England  ? — There  are  no  divinity  degrees  obtainable 
here.  I  do  not  think  our  ministers  try  and  obtain 
them.  When  they  attain  eminence  they  get  them. 
They  are  really  free  gifts  if  they  are  obtained  at  all. 
They  are  not  satisfactory  because  they  are  honorary, 
and  they  do  not  stimulate  education  at  all.  The  de- 
gree does  not  follow  the  learning;  but  the  public 
standing  of  the  man,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

5089.  You  would  prefer  a  Theological  Faculty  giving 
supplementary  teaching  to  that  given  in  the  colleges, 
and  the  latter  lo  be  recognised  by  the  University  ? — I 
should  prefer  it  to  be  supplemental  in  that  way. 

5090.  You  would  prefer  that  to  the  other  system  in 
which  the  University  would  not  recognise  the  colleges 
at  all,  but  would  have  a  faculty  of  its  own  in  which 
attendance  could  be  made  compulsory? — I  should  prefer 
it  to  be  supplementary  in,  that  way. 

5091.  Supposing  this  principle  were  adopted  of  the 
colleges  as  constituent  factors  of  the  University,  would 
you  allow  the  University  to  recognise  the  teaching  of 
certain  individual  teachers  in  the  colleges,  as  University 
professors  ? — I  should  not  personally  object  to  it,  but  I 
should  prefer  some  test  of  the  colleges  by  the  result 
of  the  examination. 

5092.  My  question  refers  to  teaching,  not  to  examina- 
tions. Let  us  take  this  case,  the  University  might  say 
with  regard  to  one  of  your  colleges  that  its  teaching 
was  so  efficient  that  it  would  send  University  students 
to  attend  the  college  lectures.  How  would  you  view 
such  a  proposal  ? — I  should  not  personally  object  to  it. 
It  is  practically  what  is  done  in  the  case  of  Arts. 
That  is  to  say,  I  should  not  object  to  the  appli- 
cation of  that  test  to  Arts  teaching.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  mistakes  in  the  University  of  London,  that  they 
collect  the  affiliated  institutions  and  take  no  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  the  teaching  is  effective  or  not. 

5093.  Therefore  you  would  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  University  taking  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  the  colleges  ? — 
None,  or  to  the  competency  of  the  teachers. 

5094.  Is  it  not  a  fact  for  secondary  education  that 
there  is  better  provision  iu  London  through  the  High 
Schools  for  girls  than  there  is  for  boys  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5095.  And  there  is  a  great  need  for  similar  institu- 
tions for  boys.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that 
those  institutions  to  be  supervised  by  the  University 
eventually  ? — I  certainly  should,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  class  below  those  for  whom  these  schools 
are  provided.    They  are  generally  well  to  do  people 
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Rev.  Principal  who  send  their  children  there,  whereas  what  we  want 
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24  June  1892.    is  less  property  on  the  part  of  their  parents. 

5096.  In  fact,  secondary  education  similar  to  that 
given  in  Germany  and  somewhat  at  the  same  cheap 
rate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  here  as  there. 

5097.  Tou  wish  that  to  be  organised  ? — That  is  what 
I  want  in  the  interests  of  the  University,  as  well  as  in 
the  interests  of  our  theological  institutions. 

5098.  Tou  think  the  influence  it  would  exercise  on 
the  higher  teaching  all  important  ? — It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  practically. 

£099.  The  foundation  of  an  efficient  University  is  the 
education  that  is  previously  given  to  those  who  are  to 
attend  it  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  thin  g  that  is  needed. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  children  in  London 
out  of  whom  10,000  or  20,000  ought  to  repay  a  better 
education.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  do  it  for  the 
800,000  board  school  children,  but  if  you  get  the  picked 
boys  from  that  set,  we  should  have  capital  schools  for 
commerce  and  for  learning,  and  the  University  itself 
would  all  benefit  by  the  arrangement. 

5100.  Tou  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Univer- 
sity appointing  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty? — No,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
that,  certainly. 

5101.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Do  you  share  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  relation 
between  Theological  colleges  and  the  University.  I 
mean,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  enough  if  they 
were  represented  merely  as  faculties,  or  do  you  require 
a  representation  of  them  as  institutions  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
question.    Would  you  favour  me  with  it  again. 

5102.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
colleges  should  have  a  control  over  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  University.  Do  you  attach 
any  importance  to  any  particular  mode  of  control  ? — I 
think  the  safest  thing  would  be  to  put  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  colleges  on  the  larger 
body. 

5103.  On  the  Council  of  the  University  p— Yes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  something  of  that  sort  is  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  it  in  touch  with  these  different  institu- 
tions. I  have  seen  endless  mischief  from  the  non- 
connexion  of  the  existing  affiliated  colleges  and  the  old 
University  of  London  with  its  alienation  of  feeling, 
misunderstanding,  and  so  on,  and,  above  all,  no  interest 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  University  in  the  condition  of 
the  colleges  themselves. 

510-4.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  should  be 
some  connexion.  My  questions  refer  rather  to  the 
precise  mode  of  connexion,  that  is,  as  to  whether  the 
mode  of  connexion  should  be  by  the  representation  of 
the  teachers  in  the  colleges  as  members  of  a  Theological 
Faculty,  or  whether  you  think  it  fundamentally  im- 
portant that  colleges  as  institutions  should  be  recog- 
nised on  the  governing  body  of  the  University.  I  may 
*  say  that  I  ask  partly  because,  in  our  system  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  we  have  certain  elements  of  the  two 
modes.  We  can  conceive  either  being  adopted.  There 
is  partly  a  representation  of  professors,  and  there  is 
a  certain  representation  of  colleges  through  their  heads. 
What  I  was  asking  is,  whether  yon  attach  any  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  precise  mode  of  connexion  so 
long  as  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion  P — I  should 
strengthen  the  connexion  through  the  representation  of 
the  colleges  on  the  Council. 

5105.  You  think  the  colleges  should  be  represented 
as  institutions  P — Yes,  as  institutions,  just  as  would 
practically  be  done,  I  presume,  with  King's  College 
and  University  College. 

5106.  The  difficulty  I  feel  is,  that  the  Council  may 
become  unwieldy.  It  is  agreed  that  the  faculties  should 
have  an  important  representation.  You  will  have  seen 
that  it  is  proposed  in  the  Gresham  scheme  that  each  of 
the  four  faculties  shall  have  four  members.  If  the 
Theological  Faculty  is  also  established  it  would  proba- 
bly have  four ;  therefore  there  would  be  20  members 
on  the  Council  of  the  University,  who  would  represent 

,  teachers,  as  arranged  in  faculties,  without  any  regard 
to  the  institutions.  If,  besides  that,  representation 
were  required  for  institutions  the  Council  would  be 
liable  to  become  extremely  large  P  Yes. 

5107.  It  would  become  an  unwieldy  body  precisely 
through  this  two-fold  representation  of  faculties  as 


such  and  of  institutions  as  such.  Therefore,  the 
object  of  my  question  was  to  ascertain  how  far  you 
attach  great  importance  to  this  two-fold  representation? 
— I  think  we  should  all  prefer  to  have  some  such 
scheme  as  has  been  suggested  by  King's  College, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  from 
these  colleges  put  upon  the  Council  itself. 

5108.  Over  and  above  the  representation  of  the 
faculties  ? — Yes. 

5109.  Now  one  more  point.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand how  you  think  a  University  ought  to  act  with 
regard  to  secondary  education.  Of  course  the  obvious 
mode  in  which  the  University  can  act  upon  the  secon- 
dary education  is  by  establishing  a  good  matriculation 
examination,  but  it  is  at  first  sight  travelling  beyond 
the  province  of  the  University  to  go  behind  that  exami- 
nation and  supervise  the  teaching  of  boys  before  they 
come  to  the  University.  Is  it  that  that  you  would 
rather  prefer  ?  —  I  think  that  last  is  required  in  the 
present  state  of  education. 

5110.  And  how  do  you  think  the  University  ought  to 
deal  with  that ;  in  what  way  ? — By  helping  and  en- 
couraging schools  for  secondary  education? 

5111.  Yes  P — That  is  a  very  complex  question  indeed  ; 
and  a  very  difficult  question. 

5112.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  a  University 
having  tried  to  act  upon  secondary  education  otherwise 
than  by  instituting  examinations? — I  should  like  to 
give  them  control  over  the  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  bodies  like  ours, 
which  are  supported  by  subscribers  and  ministers  and 
others  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  any  outsider  to  come  in  and  interfere,  but 
if  you  are  starting  the  schools  in  order  to  prepare  these 
boys  for  all  the  colleges,  and  also  to  prepare  them 
better  for  business  the  case  becomes  easier.  I  think  it 
is  demonstrable  that  if  you  were  to  secure  good  teach- 
ing in  four  or  five  branches  which  are  available  for 
degree  work — secure  it  partly  by  funds  put  at  your 
disposal,  and  partly  by  general  influence— the  effect 
would  be  that  you  would  increase  the  money  efficiency 
for  business  purposes  of  all  you  trained  there,  and  pre- 
pare men  to  take  the  degree  itself.  A  modern  langu- 
age, mechanics  and  mathematics,  and  even  Latin  would 
simply  have  a  money  value  for  young  men  of  business  ; 
and  they  would  all  be  available  in  supplying  material 
for  degrees. 

5113.  Still,  are  you  not  proposing  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  undertake  a  function  quite  unlike  that 
which  any  University  in  the  civilised  world  has  ever 
tried  to  undertake  ? — You  have  the  analogous  practice 
I  think  in  the  University  extension  scheme  of  the  two 
older  Universities,  only  that  instead  of  lecturing, 
which  I  think  is  very  often  profitless,  I  want  this 
University  to  take  the  teaching  and  guide  and  control 
it.  If  you  would  do  with  regard  to  secondary  educa- 
tion what  the  Universities  are  doing  by  ministering 
to  taste  in  part  there  would  be  a  grand  field  open  to 
us. 

5114.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  Lord  Reay,  that 
the  provision  for  education  of  girls  in  London  was 
really  superior  to  that  for  boys  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

5115.  Why  have  not  high  schools  for  boys  been  esta- 
blished by  an  independent  organisation  in  the  same 
ways  as  high  schools  for  girls  have  ?  Is  not  the  success 
of  the  latter  prima  facie  proof  that  an  independent 
voluntary  organisation  can  do  the  work? — The  diffi- 
culty a  father  has  when  he  has  sons  to  bring  up  is 
that  they  are  called  away  to  business.  The  girls  have 
no  such  call.  If  it  is  a  question  of  the  boy's  educa- 
tion the  father  says  at  once  :  "  He  must  be  in  business 
by  16  or  17."  Give  him  evening  classes,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  you  will  find  men  coming  to  King's 
College  and  other  institutions.  The  boy  has  a  money 
value  and  the  parent  is  too  uncertain  of  the  result  of 
giving  him  a  good  education  to  spend  tne  money  on 
him.  If  you  could  give  them  good  education  many 
of  them  would  turn  out  professional  men,  and  all 
would  be  more  intelligent  as  men  of  business. 

5116.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  For  the  elevation  of  London 
education  I  think  you  say  you  desiderate  central  control 
as  the  great  need  of  the  metropolis  P — Yes. 

5117.  But  you  seem  to  shrink  from  that  in  the  sphere 
of  theology,  or  rather  you  would  limit  it  there  to  a 
voice  in  control  of  the  preliminary  teaching  P — Yes. 
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5118.  You  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  interfere  with 
your  colleges.  Can  you  tell  me  what  are  the  special 
difficulties  ? — First  of  all  as  compared  with  what  I  have 
been  suggesting  we  do  not  take  into  our  institution  boys 
at  all.  We  do  not  bring  men  up  to  the  ministry  as  a 
profession.  We  wait  in  point  of  fact  until  they  are  17, 
18,  19,  or  20. 

5119.  What  difficulty  do  you  apprehend  with  regard 
to  University  recognition? — The  difficulty  is  chiefly 
here  that  all  the  expense  of  our  theological  education 
is  met  by  our  friends. 

5120.  That  is  so  with  other  institutions.  It  is  so  with 
schools  ? — Well,  scarcely. 

5121.  The  expense  is  met  by  the  governing  bodies  ? 
■ — Nearly  every  boy  has  his  school  fees  to  pay. 

5122.  So  I  presume  have  your  students  ? — No. 

5123.  Tou  make  a  difference  in  there  being  a  large 
number  of  free  students  ? — We  make  a  difference  so  far 
as  their  board  is  concerned.  Our  tuition  is  provided 
absolutely  by  our  churches. 

5124.  Why  should  not  the  University  recognise, 
either  accepting  or  refusing  certain  courses  of  lectures, 
that  is  to  say,  approving  the  syllabus,  the  scope  of  the 
course,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  such  details. 
What  objections  would  you  have  to  the  University  exer- 
cising such  control  ? — If  the  University  will  establish 
lectures  and  not  make  them  compulsory  I  should  see 
no  difficulty  ;  nor  in  the  general  approval  of  the  sylla- 
bus of  studies,  so  as  to  include  all  subjects  of  examina- 
tion. 

5125.  But  why  should  it  not  approve  or  reject  the 
lectures  in  your  own  institution  ?  If  the  University 
does  not  so  direct  or  control,  how  could  it  tend  to 
cure  the  evil  that  you  have  spoken  of  as  infecting 
institutions  ? — Its  business,  I  think,  should  be  supple- 
mentary simply. 

5126.  But  its  business  would  be  nothing  in  regard  to 
your  institution  as  I  understand — nothing  tangible  ? — 
If  you  provide  good  lectures  we  should  use  them 
beyond  any  question. 

5127.  But  you  would  not  have  any  interference  or 
supervision  of  your  own  lectures  ? — Except  in  judging 
results  or  accepting  our  testimony  of  the  character  of 
the  men. 

5128.  Then  if  you  give  no  control  and  no  direction, 
why  should  you  claim  representation  ?  It  is  asking 
that  you  should  have  representation  on  the  University 
and  it  is  giving  the  University  no  power  of  direction 
or  control  ? — Do  you  claim  that  control  in  medicine,  for 
example  ? 

5129.  I  should,  certainly  ? — Accepting  by  testing 
results. 

5130.  As  far  as  I  know  in  all  medical  schools  the 
course  is  laid  down  and  approved  by  Universities  and 
if  departed  from  would  not  be  accepted.    That  is  so 
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even  at  the  London  University  ? — That  kind  of  control  Rev.  Principal 
would  be  acceptable  enough.    I  thought  you  rather    Angtis,  D.D. 

meant  the  control  of  examining  our  tutors,  and  so  on,   

stopping  this,  and  insisting  upon  that.    If  you  tell  us    24  J"ne 

what  the  course  you  examine  upon  is,  we  should  be  '  

prepared  to  accept  that  no  doubt,  but  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  things — preaching,  for  example.  You  cannot 
control  that. 

5131.  Speaking  of  the  more  scientific  studies,  would 
you  submit  syllabuses  to  a  board  of  the  University  ? — 
Certainly. 

5132.  For  acceptance  or  rejection? — Certainly;  or 
any  suggestions  they  have  to  make. 

5133.  Would  you  go  that  far  ? — Yes.  What  I  was 
thinking  was  that  you  would  come  in  and  regulate  our 
mode  of  arrangement  which  cannot  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage. It  cannot  be  done  even  in  public  schools 
with  advantage. 

5134.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  We  have  been  going  over  a  rather 
wide  field.  I  will  venture  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
not  been  an  examiner  yourself  in  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

5135.  You   have   had   considerable   experience  ?  — 
Yes. 

5136.  Should  I  be  warranted  by  the  answers  you 
have  just  given  in  suggesting  that  if  you  have  a  series  of 
examinations  which  are  wholly  disconnected  with  teach- 
ing very  great  difficulty  arises  in  the  conduct  of  them  ? — 
Well,  I  should  hardly  put  it  so.  I  should  say  that  the 
best  examiner  of  any  class  is  the  man  that  teaches,  but 
any  man  who  knows  his  business  and  the  literature  of 
any  subject  finds  it  quite  an  easy  thing  to  examine 
fairly  a  large  number  of  men  whom  he  has  never  seen 
before,  all  of  whom  have  beeu  taught  possibly  from 
different  text  books.  But  if  taught  properly  an 
examiner  ascertains  and  reports  on  the  fact  without 
any  difficulty  at  all. 

5137.  Would  that  be  possible  in  your  judgment  to  a 
man  who  was  not  himself  a  teacher  ?■ — I  think  he  needs 
to  understand  teaching,  but  if  he  masters  his  subject 
he  is  as  competent  to  tell  whether  a  paper  is  satis- 
factory as  if  he  had  only  one  view  and  the  answer  gave 
his  view,  he  says  immediately  "  There  are  different 
"  views  upon  that  particular  point." 

5138.  Assuming  a  University  to  exist  such  as  is 
proposed  by  this  Charter,  and  by  similar  schemes,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  close  connexion  between  teaching  and 
examination,  would  any  difficulty  exist  in  your  judg- 
ment in  the  University  conducting  a  fair  and  impartial 
examination  of  external  students  ? — I  think  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  examining  external  students,  no 
serious  difficulty. 

5139.  You  think  that  could  be  done  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  candidates  had  not  been 
trained  in  any  one  of  the  particular  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  University  ? — Quite  so. 

I  withdrew. 
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5140.  {Chairman.)  You,  I  believe,  belong  to  the 
Wesleyan  College,  Richmond? — Yes. 

5141.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  the  two  preceding  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

5142.  Do  you  agree  with  it  and  corroborate  it  ? — I 
agree  almost  entirely  with  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cave, 
either  entirely  or  almost,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

5143.  And  with  the  same  wish  that  he  expressed  and 
that  has  been  expressed  by  the  colleges  as  regards 
founding  a  Theological  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

5144.  And  with  regard  to  the  part  the  colleges  arc 
to  have  in  it  ? — Yes. 

5145.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  over  any  ground  that 
has  been  gone  over  before,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  anything  that  you  think  has  been  omitted  ? — I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  think  we  should  accept  the 
mere  affiliation  without  control  if  we  could  get  no  more. 
If  we  could  get  no  more  I  think  we  should  be  glad  to 
send  up  our  students  to  be  examined  by  this  special 
University.  But  we  think  we  might  fairly  ask  for  a 
certain  control,  such  as  Dr.  Cave  has  wished,  and 
although  we  would  accept  the  one  we  should  accept  the 
other  with  a  much  greater  readiness,  and  we  think  it 
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would  serve  the  interests  of  knowledge.  That  is  the 
chief  thing  I  wish  to  say. 

5146.  The  Gresham  University  you  would  like  to  be 
on  the  same  conditions  as  these  other  colleges  with 
regard  to  this  one  faculty  ? — Yes,  but  if  that  could  not 
be  done  we  should  still  be  glad  to  send  up  our  students 
to  be  examined. 

5147.  If  there  was  a  Professorial  University  would 
you  like  to  be  joined  to  that — one  which  would 
gradually  tend  to  absorb  them.  I  suppose  that  would 
not  meet  your  views  ? — Personally  I  should  not  object 
to  that  to  a  certain  extent.  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  University  professors,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tendency  of  such  would  be  the  gradual  absorption  of 
certain  departments  of  theological  teaching ;  but  I 
think  that  would  come  about  only  gradually. 

5148.  That  would  gradually  have  the  effect  of  making 
your  colleges  altogether  unsectarian.  You  would  not 
approve  of  that,  would  you  ? — I  think  not.  I  think 
there  are  topics  that  must  be  treated  in  a  sectarian 
way.  It  would  tend  to  limit  our  teaching  to  those 
topics  that  were  peculiar  to  our  own  Church.  Many 
topics  that  are  common  to  all  I  think  would  be 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  University  professors,  but  I 
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  '    University  would  continue  to  give  instruction  in  your 

particular  views.  That  would  hardly  happen,  would 
it? — No.  There  are  departments  in  our  work  that 
must  be  given  at  our  college  because  they  pertain 
peculiarly  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  pastor. 

5150.  Therefore  you  must  continue  autonomous  ? — 
We  must  continue  autonomous,  but  there  are  othei* 
subjects,  with  regard  to  which  I  think  we  should  not 
object  to  send  our  students  if  the  thing  were  done 
gradually  and  safely. 

5151.  At  any  rate,  you  give  up  a  great  deal  of  power 
to  the  central  authority,  and  you  would  be  assisted  and 
directed  by  them  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  that. 

5152.  What  you  would  prefer  would  be  to  come  in 
under  the  Gresham  scheme,  as  you  have  set  forth  P — 
Yes. 

5153.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  lay  before 
us  ? — I  ask  that  Theological  Science  may  be  recognised 
in  the  Gresham  University  as  a  department  of  human 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  comes  in  with  Theological  Science  which  is  dealt 
with  in  a  thoroughly  effective  way.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  human  knowledge,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
recognised  in  a  great  University.  Therefore  I  ask  for 
a  Faculty  of  Theology  or  Theological  Science.  I  also 
think  the  stimulus  to  our  men  would  be  very  good,  and 
therefore  I  ask  that  they  may  'be  admitted  on  most 
favourable  termy  to  this  University  on  matters  of 
Theological  Science 

5154.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  take  it  that  you  distinctly  prefer 
for  a  Theological  Faculty  to  the  creation  of  a  special  and 
distinct  body  conducting  examinations  and  conferring 
distinctions  in  respect  of  theological  knowledge  upon 
those  who  have  already  proved  their  possession  of  a 
general  education  by  a  University  degree.  There  are 
those  two  modes  of  dealing  with  the  matter  ? — Yes,  I 
would  accept  either.    I  would  prefer  the  former. 

5155.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Have  you  paid  much 
attention  to  examining,  yourself? — I  have  been  ex- 
aminer on  the  Senatus  Aeademicus  of  the  associated 
theological  colleges  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
That  is  the  only  examination  work  that  I  have  done 
outside  my  own  church. 

5156.  That  is  the  kind  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  about. 
We  have  been  saying  that  it  would  be  easier  to  have  a 
central  examining  body  than  a  central  teaching  body 
in  theology,  with  which  I  may  say  I  entirely  agree  ? — 
Yes. 

5157.  It  is  not  well  for  us  to  minimise  the  difficulties, 
as  we  really  have  to  face  the  question.  The  subject  of 
church  history  has  been  mentioned  as  a  subject  that 
could  be  lectured  upon  centrally  and  examined  upon 
centrally.  I  should  like  to  know,  from  your  point  of 
yiew  as  an  experienced  examiner,  what  you  would  say 
was  the  duty  of  the  examiner  with  regard  to  a  question 
that  I  have  put  down  here  :  ' '  Examine  the  evidence 
"on  the  question  of  two  or  three  orders  in  the  ministry 
"  from  the  year  125  A.D."  That  would  be  a  fair  question 
in  church  history  ? — Yes. 

5158.  The  examiner  is  bound,  he  has  a  moral  duty 
as  a  fair  minded  man  to  give  full  marks  for  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  that  question  which  ever  way  the 
candidate  sums  up  ? — That  is  my  view. 

5159.  And  you  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  find  an  examining  body  that  would  give  effect  to 
that  principle  ? — I  think  so. 

5160.  And  you  yourself  would  have  confidence  that 
there  would  be  fair  play  for  your  students  ? — Yes. 

5161.  For  instance,  in  examining  on  French  history, 
taking  the  special  period  of  the  revolution,  I  am  giving, 
and  I  think  you  would  approve  of  my  giving,  full  marks 
for  a  good  answer  from  a  tearing  revolutionist  or  an 
ardent  royalist? — Yes. 

5162.  That  would  be  carried  out  in  the  theological 
examinations,  you  have  perfect  confidence  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  perfect  confidence  that  that  would  be  carried  out. 

5163.  Now  take  another  subject,  political  economy. 
I  have  heard  a  distinguished  commissioner  who  has 
left  the  room,  examining  in  political  economy,  ask  the 
question,  "  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the  price 
"  of  a  partridge  and  the  wages  of  a  policeman."  I 


asked  him  was  the  answer  "Yes"  or  "No."  Here- 
plied  that  he  would  give  full  marks  for  either  answer 
well  supported.  Is  that  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view. 

5164.  That  being  so  you  see  no  difficulty  in  examin- 
ing ? — Would  you  allow  me  to  say  that  on  the  Senatus 
Aeademicus  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we  have 
had  candidates  from  various  churches  with  various 
ideas  on  a  great  many  subjects.  No  practical  difficulty 
has  yet  been  found.  There  has  been  perfect  confi- 
dence. The  examiners  have  been  from  all  churches, 
some  have  been  Anglicans,  they  have  been  from  all 
English  churches,  and  I  say  that  so  far  as  I  know  no 
difficulty  has  yet  arisen. 

5165.  (Lord  Beay.)  With  regard  to  the  last  questions 
that  have  been  put  to  you,  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
merely  with  the  constitution  of  a  Board  of  Exa- 
miners. Your  object  in  coming  here  is  to  show  that 
a  University  is  not  complete  which  lacks  a  Theological 
Faculty  ? — That  is  so. 

5166.  You  plead  for  theological  education  in  a  more 
advanced  sense  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  ask  first  for  that  which 
is  most  easy  to  get.  Therefore  we  ask  first  that  our 
students  may  be  examined,  believing  that  if  this  Uni- 
versity be  constituted,  it  will  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  that. 

5167.  But  it  is  an  entirely  different  system.  The 
London  University  is  an  examining  University  ?  — 
Yes. 

5168.  The  University  which  this  Commission  has 
been  appointed  to  organise  is  a  teaching  University. 
The  two  systems  are  entirely  different? — They  are. 
But  our  college  at  Richmond  is  already  a  teaching  in- 
stitution. We  should  like  it,  if  possible,  to  be  affiliated 
to  the  Gresham  University.  There  would  be  colle- 
giate teaching,  of  course,  of  theology  in  the  Gresham 
University.  We  should  like  to  go  further  than  that, 
but  how  much  further,  events  would  have  to  show  us. 

5169.  What  you  wish  is  that  theological  education 
now  given  in  the  colleges  should  be  supplemented  by 
University  lectures  in  the  more  advanced  theological 
section.  That  is  the  great  blank  which  at  present 
exists  in  theological  education  in  London  ?  • —  We 
should  like  that ;  but  in  addition,  we  should  like  our 
own  men  to  be  examined  by  University  authorities. 
We  should  like  both. 

5170.  But  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
Theological  Faculty  in  the  new  University  in  order 
that  it  may  teach?  —  But  our  first  object  in  that 
is  that  the  Theological  Faculty  shall  examine  our 
students.  We  think  it  will  go  further,  but  we  ask  for 
a  Theological  Faculty  in  order  that,  in  the  first  place, 
they  may  examine  the  students  who  have  been  already 
taught  in  the  existing  colleges,  and  we  think  it  would 
lead  further  to  professorial  teaching. 

5171.  Then  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
your  view  and  Dr.  Cave's,  with  whom  I  understood 
you  agreed.  Dr.  Cave  laid  great  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  higher  theological  teaching.  You  now 
lay  stress  upon  examination,  which  is  a  different  aim  ? — 
My  opinion  from  private  conversation  with  Dr.  Cave  is 
that  his  first  point  like  mine  (the  immediate  point,  I  do 
not  say  the  most  important  point)  is  for  the  examina- 
tion, but  we  feel  that  if  that  were  granted  and  a 
University  formed  the  other  would  follow. 

5172.  You  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this  Univer- 
sity is  not  chiefly  to  give  degrees  ? — Yes. 

5173.  The  object  of  the  new  University  is  to  improve 
the  teaching,  and  consequently  to  make  it  easier  for 
students  to  obtain  degrees  implying  a  high  scientific 
standing.    You  accept  that  ? — Yes. 

5174.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line 
between  the  subjects  for  the  scientific  lectures  which 
will  be  taught  at  the  University  and  the  doctrinal  sub- 
jects reserved  for  the  colleges  ? — No. 

5175.  And  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  scientific  subjects  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  colleges  would  undertake  the  profes- 
sorial subjects — Yes,  but  in  addition  to  the  professorial 
•lectures  there  is  yet  a  sort  of  college  drill  eveu  in  the 
subjects  with  which  the  University  lectures  will  deal. 
There  is  a  drill  at  the  college  which  would  be  very  im- 
portant for  the  education  of  our  students. 

5176.  You  mean  the  tutorial  side  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
important. 
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5177.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
appointment  by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  the 
teachers  in  the  University,  the  theological  professors  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

5178.  Without  any  reference  to  the  views  they 
mi^ht  hold  ? — Yes,  by  University  professors  you  mean 
the°men  who  would  lecture  at  the  University  ? 

5179.  Yes.  Of  course  the  University  cannot  accept 
the  control  of  bodies  over  which  it  has  no  control 
itself.  It  is  a  question  of  reciprocity.  You  would 
therefore  accept  University  control  which  did  not  in- 
terfere with  your  own  liberty  as  long  as  your  teaching 
was  efficient  ?  —  It  seems  to  me  that  none  at  our 
college  ought  to  have  any  control  in  the  Gresham 
University  unless  he  himself  has  been  accepted  as  a 
competent  teacher  by  the  Gresham  University. 

5180.  Then  all  you  ask  for  is  that  in  the  Gresham 
University  some  control  should  be  given  to  those 
teachers  of  the  Theological  Colleges  who  had  previ- 
ously obtained  recognition  from  the  University  ? — 
Exactly. 

(The  Witness.)  In  order  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
•iindcr standing  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  no 
thought  of  our  colleges  being  absorbed  by  the  Univer- 
sity ;  that  there  is  specific  work  to  be  done  that  can  be 
done  only  by  the  continued   maintenance   of  these 


Theological  Colleges,  All  I  mean  is  that  if  there  ia 
effective  professional  teach  ing  instituted  by  the  Univer- 
sity that  will  make  it  the  less  important  that  on  those 
subjects  there  should  be  separate  teaching  colleges,  and 
gradually  we  should  be  able  to  give  up  some  part  of 
our  work  to  the  professorial  work  instituted  by 
the  University.  That  is  all  that  I  meant.  I  strongly 
hold  that  we  must  maintain  our  colleges.  We  need 
them  for  other  reasons.  Then  I  want  to  guard 
against  another  mistake.  We  could  not  allow  the 
University  to  suggest  teachers  in  our  colleges ;  we 
must  hold  perfect  freedom  in  that.  But  I  said  this : 
only  those  teachers  whom  we  chose  should  be  re- 
cognised by  the  University  whom  the  University  ap- 
proved. We  cannot  give  the  University  the  first 
choice  of  the  teachers,  but  naturally  unless  they  are 
approved  and  recognised  by  the  University  we  could 
not  expect  them  to  be  recognised.  That  is  all  I  meant 
by  that.  I  hold  fast  by  Article  25,  where  these  words 
occur:  "  A  college  in  the  University  shall  not  in  any 
way  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
Council,  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  the 
duration  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  of 
the  students  of  the  college  as  a  qualification  for 
University  degrees  or  distinctions."  Nothing  that  I 
have  said  is  meant  to  contradict  what  I  find  in  this 
draft.  Charter. 


Rev.  Prof. 
J.  A.  Beet, 
D.D. 

24  June  1892. 
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5181.  (Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  other  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

5182.  Do  you  concur  with  it  ?  —  I  concur  with 
Dr.  Cave's  evidence  so  far  as  I  heard  it,  almost 
completely,  that  is,  I  think,  completely ;  and  with 
Professor  Agar  Beet  so  far  as  I  understood  him. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  communicate  to  the 
Commission  beyond  what  has  already  been  said.  My 
own  notice  and  feeling  in  coining  here  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  express  in  two  sentences.  Of  course  there 
is  the  smaller  reason,  namely,  that  we  Nonconformists 
in  England  are  unable  to  procure  a  Divinity  degree  in 
our  own  native  land  which  we  think  to  be  an  undesir- 
able state  of  things  to  continue.  The  other  point,  and 
with  me  I  confess  the  principal  point,  is  that  if  a  new 
teaching  University  is  to  be  started  for  London,  where 
it  appears  to  all  of  us  there  is  a  very  great  need,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  University  in  the  true  and  complete  sense  of 
the  term  without  the  Faculty  of  Theology  being  in  some 
way  recognised.  I  confess  I  should  be  better  pleased 
with  the  system  which  could  incorporate  the  colleges 
of  London  if  that  were  possible,  not  necessarily  recog- 
nising all  their  teaching  staff,  but  recognising  such  of 
their  teaching  staff  as  the  University  approved  ;  and 
the  University  laying  down  to  them  certain  courses  of 
studies  which  they  must  pursue.  That  would  leave  us 
free  to  do  our  work  in  other  ways. 

5183.  You  would  wish  to  be  joined  to  the  University 
in  such  a  way  as  that  yo,ur  teachers  should  have  some 
voice  in  settling  the  curricula  and  the  examinations  ? — 
—Yes. 

5184.  And  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  bo  con- 
ducted ? — Yes. 

5185.  In  fact,  the  Gresham  scheme  approves  itself 
to  you  as  the  simplest  manner  in  which  that  can  be 
done  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  carefully  through  that,  and 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  strikes  mo  as  satisfactory.  I 
have  nothing  further  that  I  desire  to  say.  I  am  willing 
to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put. 

5186.  (Professor  Sidgwielc.)  I  should  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  teaching..  As  I  understand  you  approve  of 
the  Gresham  scheme  by  which  the  teachers,  though 
organised  into  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  the  Uni- 
versity administration,  are  themselves  entirely  ap- 
pointed by  the  colleges.  The  University  has  no  voice 
in  the  appointment  ? — In  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  in  the  colleges  ? 

5187.  Yes.  Do  you  approve  of  that  position  ? — Yes, 
I  prefer  that  position. 

5188.  As  I  understand,  you  would  not  object  if  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  institute  over  and  above  the 
college  teachers  a  University  professoriate  ?  —  Not  at 
all,  and  if  the  University  chose  to  ordain  that,  say,  in 
certain  subjects  every  graduating  student  must  attend 


certain  University  lectures,  I  should  see  no  objection 
to  that  at  all. 

5189.  Suppose  it  was  proposed,  besides  outside  pro- 
fessors, to  select  certain  teachers  in  the  colleges,  to 
make  them  University  readers  and  lecturers,  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  the  arrangement  ? — Not  at  all. 

5190.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  if  that  were 
done,  in  the  admission  of  students  from  other  colleges 
to  attend  their  lectures  ? — I  think  not.  In  our  colleges 
I  think  mostly  the  class-rooms  are  open  to  any  student 
who  chooses  to  enter  as  a  visitor.  If  he  wants  to  enter 
for  a  continuance  he  would  have  to  get  permission, 
but  they  are  all  open. 

5191.  As  I  understand,  you  attach  importance  not 
merely  to  the  opening  of  the  examinations,  which,  of 
course,  a  mere  examining  body  like  London  University 
could  do,  but  you  think  it  would  be  of  real  value  to 
have  a  teaching  body  in  London  with  University  rank 
and  University  organisation  ? — That  is  distinctly  my 
opinion.  Of  course,  if  we  wanted  simply  an  examining 
body,  we  should  approach  the  University  of  London,  of 
which  we  most  of  us  are  graduates.  But  our  hope  is 
that  this  scheme  may  institute  a  teaching  University 
which  shall  recognise  the  Theological  Faculty,  and 
which  would  place  it  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  that 
on  which  they  place  the  medical  schools. 

5192.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  mode 
of  representation,  you  may  have  heard  the  questions  I 
put  P — Yes. 

5193.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  what  I  may 
call  the  institutional  representation  as  distinguished 
from  the  Faculty  representation  ? — I  think  there  is  an 
importance  about  the  institutional  representation.  As 
to  the  extent  of  it,  it  is  quite  another  question ;  but  I 
think  the  more  closely  a  teaching  University  could 
link  the  theological  colleges  of  which  I  speak  now,  to 
the  University,  the  more  likely  it  would  be  to  be  a 
prosperous  University  in  that  direction.  I  should  have 
thought  that  any  tie  that  would  bind  the  colleges  to 
the  University  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
University  as  well  as  to  the  colleges. 

5194.  Suppose  the  difficulty  I  put  was  taken  into 
consideration,  that  if  you  have  adequate  representation 
of  Faculties,  the  Council  might  be  too  large  a  body  if 
all  the  institutions  required  representation  r — I  think 
I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  was  fundamental  so 
far  forth  as  this,  that  one  Faculty  ought  not  to  be 
placed  in  a  different  relation  with  the  University  from 
the  rest.    In  no  other  sense. 

5195.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  accept  as  the  result  of  your 
institutional  representation  on  the  Council  of  the 
University,  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  University  and  the  colleges  within  certain  limits  ? 
— Certainly  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  means  that  the 
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  5197.  Ton  would  accept  that  ? — Yes. 

5198-9.  Therefore,  the  more  close  the  link  with  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  the  better  ? 

{Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Do  you  really  mean  that  the 
University  might  lay  down,  however  broadly,  rules  as  to 
what  you  should  teach,  or  rules  as  to  what  your  students 
must  be  expected  to  know. 

I  should  raise  no  objection,  probably  we  should  raise 
no  objection  to  the  University  laying  down  the  syllabus 
of  study. 

5200.  Tour  students  must  show  knowledge  over  a 
certain  area  ?— I  understood  your  question  to  go  further. 
I  understood  you  to  ask  me  whether  we  should  consent 
that  a  syllabus  should  begone  through  by  our  collegiate 
professors,  and  that  the  students  should  be  required  to 
attend  that  or  a  similar  one  elsewhere. 

5201.  But  not  to  treat  that  as  an  exclusive  and  an  ex- 
haustive syllabus  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  that ;  we  are 
bound  to  reach  other  subjects. 

5202.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
London  University  you  speak  of  it  as  it  at  present  exists, 
I  presume  ? — Tes. 

5203.  "What  objection  do  you  see  to  the  adaptation  or 
modification  of  the  present  London  University  to  the 
new  scheme  P — To  the  Gresham  scheme  do  you  mean  ? 

5204.  I  do  not  mean  the  Gresham  scheme,  but  a 
University  in  which  teaching  should  be  more  or  less 
included? — I  think  the  strong  objection  felt  by  the 
London  graduates  is  this.  I  think  there  are  two 
objections ;  first,  the  London  University  has  a  work  of 
its  own  and  is  Imperial,  the  second,  I  think,  is  that  the 
London  University  degree  would  necessarily  be  lowered 
in  its  public  value  if  there  were  two  degrees  in  the 
University,  one  of  which  might  be  got  by  the  examina- 
tion alone,  and  in  the  other  of  which  residence  counted. 

5205.  But  in  the  new  University  do  you  contemplate 
residence  within  a  certain  institution  ? — I  imagine  by 
residence  is  meant  attendance  at  a  certain  college. 

5206.  Why  should  not  that  be  the  case  for  the  London 
University  as  well  as  for  the  new  one  ? — That,  of 
course,  would  completely  transform  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

5207.  There  need  be  no  limits  to  its  transformation  ? 
— Formerly  a  certain  amount  of  residence,  as  you  know, 
was  required  in  London. 

5208.  By  the  term  "residence"  I  presume  you 
mean  residence  in  some  colleges  connected  with  the 
University,  not  residence  within  the  walls  of  the  par- 
ticular institution  ? — Mo. 

5209.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  having  that 
residence  in  connexion  with  the  London  University  as 
well  as  with  the  new  University.  Supposing  the  Lon- 
don University  choose  to  arrange  to  have  these 
colleges  as  part  of  itself  as  the  new  University  might 
do  ? — That  is  a  question  I  have  not  thought  about. 
The  London  University  abandoned  that  position  some 
years  ago. 

5210.  Tes,  but  things  have  so  altered  since  ? — Tos. 

5211.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  two  Universities  in 
London?— I  see  objections  to  two  Universities  in 
London,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  bases  on  which 
they  stand  are  very  different.  I  should  personally  be 
sorry  if  anything  interfered  with  the  only  University 
that  I  know  of  in  the  world  that  has  a  purely  exami- 
ning body  ;  one  that  tests  knowledge  and  nothing  else  ; 
and  one  that  is  open  to  all  the  world.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  a  change  there.  The  values  of  the  degrees 
of  the  London  University  are  simply  the  values  of 
knowledge.  That  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  changed. 
Well,  when  one  thinks  of  London  with  a  population 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Scotland  and  no  teaching  Uni- 
versity in  it,  while  they  have  four  in  Scotland,  one 
thinks  the  disadvantage  in  London  is  very  great. 

5212.  But  if  the  present  University  existed  in  its 
present  scheme  and  you  had  a  new  University  which 
would  he  called  a  teaching  University  the  two  would 
fundamentally  differ,  would  they  not  ? — Tes. 

5213.  Which  of  the  two  would  you  prefer  as  an 
institution,  as  a  University?  Do  you  think  both 
schemes  are  equally  good  ? — They  are  both  equally 


good  in  different  directions.  If  I  wanted  an  evidence 
of  knowledge,  I  should  certainly  go  to  the  London 
University.  If  I  wanted  an  evidence  of  knowledge 
plus  something  else,  I  should  go  to  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity. 

5214.  That  something  else,  what  is  that  ? — That 
something  else  is  what  is  involved  in  residence  which, 
I  think,  every  other  type  of  University,  except  London, 
lays  much  stress  upon. 

5215.  But  supposing  the  London  University  accepted 
the  scheme  of  having  colleges  connected  with  it,  in 
what  respect  would  such  residence  as  that  interfere 
with  the  character  which  the  London  University  has 
for  granting  degrees  in  knowledge.  Why  should  not 
there  be  one  University  which  should  combine  the 
advantage  of  both.  Tou  would  not  say  it  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  have  residence ,  would  you  ? — No .  I  should 
personally  have,  I  think,  no  difficulty  about  that,  but 
I  assume  that  the  London  University  was  very  unlikely 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

5216.  I  imagine  that  what  you  stated  is  on  the 
assumption,  that  such  a  change  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity was  impracticable  ? — Tes. 

5217.  But  if  it  were  practical  might  it  not  be  the 
better  scheme  to  combine  the  two  in  one  University  ? — 
I  confess  I  should  be  personally  satisfied  if  the  London 
University  would  give  us  theological  degrees. 

5218.  I  am  rather  taking  the  question  of  residence. 
Tou  put  that  as  something  else  in  which  the  other 
University  would  come  in,  but  of  course  the  question 
of  theological  degree  might  belong  to  either,  might  it 
not  ? — Tes,  it  might  belong  to  either.  The  residence  I 
understand  to  count  for  something  in  this  way  ;  the 
University  takes  care  that  men  are  associated  together, 
and  secondly,  the  University  prescribes  in  a  more 
exact  way  what  line  of  study  shall  be  pursued. 

5219.  Residence  you  take  to  be  an  advantage? — Tes. 

5220.  Why  should  not  that  be  added  to  the  London 
University  without  impairing  the  excellence  of  its  ex- 
aminations or  losing  the  advantage  of  the  prestige 
which  justly  belongs  to  it,  and  add  to  that  whatever 
advantage  might  come  of  residence  in  colleges  affiliated 
with  it? — I  see  no  objection  to  that  if  the  London 
University  entertains  the  idea  of  theology.  Our  college 
and  the  others  were  formerly  affiliated  in  arts  with  the 
University,  but  that  has  ceased. 

5221.  May  I  take  it  that  your  inclination  to  the  new 
University  is  rather  governed  by  the  probability  that 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  the  theological  depart- 
ment recognised  in  the  new  than  in  the  old?— Very 
largely  so. 

5222.  But  if  a  theological  department  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  London  University,  then,  I  presume, 
you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Personally,  I  should  be  quite 
satisfied. 

5223.  But  you  see,  although  I  can  quite  understand 
from  your  point  of  view,  the  supreme  importance  of 
that,  there  are  other  very  important  considerations 
with  respect  to  one  or  two  Universities  ?  — Tes. 

5224.  Tou  see,  if  this  new  University  was  started 
would  not  there  be  naturally  a  suggestion  or  an  expec- 
tation that  the  degrees  would  be  upon  a  lower  scale  ? — 
Tes. 

5225.  It  is  hardly  anticipated  that  the  degrees  of  the 
new  University  would  rank  upon  the  level  of  the 
degrees  of  the  existing  one  ? — That  is  so. 

5226.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  very  advisable 
condition  to  have  in  London — two  Universities  con- 
tending upon  those  lines — one  upon  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  its  examination  and  degrees,  and  the  other 
competing  for  graduates  upon  the  plan  of  lower  scale 
of  examination  ? — I  should  suppose  that  in  a  large  city 
like  London,  there  is  ample  room  for  both.  I  should 
further  suppose  that  what  is  found  to  be  advantageous 
in  Scotland,  what  is  found  to  be  advantageous  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere  would  also  be 
advantageous  in  London.  I  have  not  thought  of  the 
London  University  giving  us  this  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  so  completely  departed  from  that  course  years 
ago.  On  that  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an 
opinion. 

5227.  I  suppose  the  reflection  is  irresistible  that  the 
prospect  of  success  in  the  number  of  its  graduates  in  a 
new  University  must  be  for  several  years  determined 
by  the  greater  facility  with  which  its  degrees  could  be 
obtained  ? — Tes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
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5228.  The  temptation  of  the  new  University  would 
be  to  grant  its  degrees  en  easier  terms  considering  the 
prestige  of  the  University  of  London.  The  new  Uni- 
versity, if  the  standard  of  its  examinations  at  all 
approach  that  of  the  London  University,  wonld  be 
contending  against  very  great  difficulties  P — That  would 
be  a  very  great  temptation,  I  can  imagine. 

5229.  And  do  you  think  that  under  such  a  tempta- 
tion as  that  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  two 
Universities,  than  if  possible  or  practical  so  to  modify 
the  present  existing  University  as  to  make  it  within 
reach  of  those  who  desire  a  change  P — I  should  raise 
no  personal  objection  to  two  Universities  ;  I  should  feel 
none,  I  think,  when  one  considers  the  vast  needs  of 
London  and  its  difference  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

5230.  But  how  could  the  noeds  of  London  be  so  vast 
that  one  University  should  not  supply  those  needs  if  it 
were  adequately  organised? — Well,  I  think  that  is  just 
possible.  It  is  a  point  that  really  has  not  entered  my 
mind  till  this  moment. 

5231.  But  it  is  one  which  is  worth  thinking  over  P — 
Yes. 

5232.  (Professor  Sidgtviclc.)  In  consequence  of  the 
answers  which  you  have  given  to  Sir  William  Savory 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  further  questions.  Have 
you  thought  over,  before  you  came  here,  the  question 
how  far  it  was  probable  that  if  there  was  a  new  Univer- 
sity for  London  established,  besides  the  examining  body 
that  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  London  University, 
the  degrees  of  the  University  would  be  lowered  ? — I 
have  thought  over  it.  I  have  thought  it  very  possible 
that  the  style  of  the  examination  might  differ,  as  I  know 
it  does  differ  in  Scotland,  from  the  London  University, 
because  they  lay  much  stress  upon  association  with 
colleges. 

5233.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  different  kind  of 
examination  than  a  difference  of  degree  ? — Yes. 

5234.  It  would  not  be  so  much  that  the  standard  was 
higher  or  lower,  but  that  the  standard  was  given  in  a 
different  way  and  would  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of 
a  different  kind  P — I  think  that  would  be  a  more  accurate 
way  of  stating  it. 

5235.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  really  think  that 
is  a  practical  distinction.  In  what  respect  could  one 
examination  differ  from  another  in  kind  without  being 
inferior  if  the  degree  is  to  be  more  easily  obtained  ? 
In  other  words,  if  the  examinations  were  equally  diffi- 
cult would  a  modification  of  that  kind  necessarily  make 
the  degree  more  accessible.  Would  it  not  turn  after  all 
on  a  question  of  degree  higher  or  lower  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  able  to  see  the 
point. 

5236.  But  it  is  a  very  important  point  ? — I  quite  see 
the  importance  of  it. 

5237.  It  could  be  put  that  there'should  be  a  difference 
in  kind,  but  if  the  difference  in  kind  means  greater 
accessibility  it  would  mean  practically  an  easier  exami- 
nation, would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5238.  There  is  no  escape  from  that,  is  there  ? — I 
thiik,  in  my  mind,  there  is  a  little  confusion  arising 
from  the  circumstances  that  I  should  contemplate  in 
the  new  University  an  arrangement  in  relation  to 
degrees  that  I  confess  I  have  never  contemplated  with 
regard  to  the  University  of  London.  For  instance, 
we  have  spoken  here  to-day  of  the  arts  degree, 
speediiy  turning  off  into  a  theological  direction.  I 
confess  I  have  never  heard  of  the  University  of  London 
taking  that  course.  That,  I  think,  to  be  a  very  desirable 
course. 

5239.  The  degree  at  the  London  University  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  obtain  ? — Yes. 

5240.  And  that  upon  the  high  standard  of  its  examina- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5241.  If  the  degree  depended  upon  anything  in  the 
examination  except  its  severity  and  high  character  then 
the  examination  ought  to  be  altered,  ought  it  not  ?  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  examination  except  its  legiti- 
mate severity  to  make  it  difficult— if  it  depended  upon 
any  faulty  arrangement  so  that  another  University 
could  have  an  examination  of  equal  difficulty,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  then  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  the  examination  of  the  present  London  Uni- 
versity ought  not  to  be  amended.  That  would  be  a 
fault,  if  such  a  fault  could  be  demonstrated,  but  that 
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fault  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  London  Rev.  Principal 

University  p — No.  V.  Pryce, 

5242.  I  take  it  that  the  examinations  hold  their  high  M.A.,  LL.B. 
character  because   of  the   mode   in  which  they  are 
conducted  ?  —Yes. 

5243.  Not  from  any  technical  difficulty  which  is 
advisedly  put  in  the  way  of  the  student? — No.  I 
should  not  myself  hesitate  to  say  that  while  I  greatly 
prize  the  University  of  London  degree,  yet  I  think  it  a 
misfortune  that  no  Londoner  can  get  any  other  degree, 
when  in  other  parts  of  the  country  a  degree  may  be 
obtained,  that  undoubtedly  often  means  far  less  than 
the  corresponding  London  University  does  mean. 

5244.  A  lower  degree  ? — Yes. 

5245.  A  degree  after  an  easier  examination  ? — Yea, 
a  degree  after  an  easier  examination.  That  is  a  dis- 
advantage I  conceive  which  London  sutlers  under  as 
compared  (I  venture  to  say  it,  though  I  may  be  rebuked 
for  saying  it),  with  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  I  hope  that  remark  is  not 
misunderstood. 

5246.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  mis- 
understood p — I  meant  a  Pass  degree  of  course. 

5247.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  take  it  your  objections 
to  the  London  University  come  to  this  :  that  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  theological  department  ? — Yes. 

5248.  And  that  in  the  second  place  the  examinations 
are  pitched  at  too  high  a  standard  ? — Yes. 

5249.  If  there  were  a  theological  department  at  the 
London  University,  and  any  arrangement  could  be  made 
by  which  degrees  under  certain  circumstances  were 
made  more  accessible  than  your  objections  to  the 
existing  institution  would  be  removed? — Not  entirely. 

5250.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  more  connexion  between  the  teaching  and  the 
examination  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5251.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  would  be  by  affi- 
liated colleges  ? — It  is  so  large  and  difficult  a  question 
that  I  had  rather  not  answer  it,  I  have  not  thought 
about  it. 

5252.  It  all  turns  upon  practicability  ? — Yes. 

5253.  But  I  fail  to  see  why  without  a  consideration 
of  those  questions  the  new  University  should  be  at  once 
deemed  to  be  necessary  in  your  opinion,  and  I  think 
you  told  me  that  you  really  had  not  considered  that 
other  matter  ? — No.  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind 
on  two  points,  first  I  should  like  to  see  close  affiliation 
between  our  colleges  and  the  University,  and  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  see  a  degree  that  could  be  secured 
on  fair  terms  but  less  difficult  terms  than  those  in 
London. 

5254.  You  are  aware  that  on  the  medical  side  the 
London  University  does  recognise  certain  schools  or 
colleges  P — Yes. 

5255.  So  that  on  one  side,  at  all  events,  that  condition 
is  fulfilled  ?— Yes. 

5256.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  control  which  should  be  exercised  over  these 
colleges;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  what  is  generally  demanded 
for  the  new  University  in  that  direction  already  exists 
in  the  medical  side  of  the  London  University  ? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  true. 

5257.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  evidence  you  have  given  is 
in  favour  of  more  advanced  theological  teaching  by  the 
new  University.  That  was  one  of  the  demands  made 
very  clearly  this  morning  by  Dr.  Cave,  when  I  think 
Sir  William  Savory  was  not  present  ? — Yes. 

5258.  Would  not  the  result  of  more  advanced  teach- 
ing be  that,  very  far  from  the  theological  degree  in  the 
new  University  being  a  lew  degree,  it  would  be  of  a 
very  high  character,  as  the  result  of  scientific  teaching  ? 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  There  is  no  theological  degree. 

(The  Witness.)  There  is  a  confusion  I  am  confident, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  excitement  has  weighed  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  same  things.  I  meant  when  I  spoke 
of  a  degree  on  easier  terms  tban  the  London  degree 
simply  an  arts  degree.  The  theological  degree  proper, 
the  degree  of  divinity,  is  necessarily  a  very  different 
thing. 

5259.  (Lord  Reay.)  That  is  the  degree  to  which  my 
question  referred  ? — That  of  course  must  be  a  degree  of 
a  high  character. 
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5260.  That  is  to  say,  the  character  of  the  degree  in 
the  new  University  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  imparted  by  the  new  University  ? — Yes. 

5261.  Therefore ,  the  better  we  organise  the  theological 
teaching  at  the  new  University  the  higher  will  be  the 
theological  degree  ? — Exactly. 


5262.  And  the  result  of  the  student  being  examined 
by  the  University  where  he  obtains  this  higner  teach- 
ing will  be  that  he  can  pass  these  higher  examinations 
with  greater  ease  thah  he  could  pass  lower  examina- 
tions at  a  University  which  examines  and  does  not  teach  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  O.  C. 
Whitehouse, 
M.A. 


The  Rev.  Owen  C.  Whitehouse.  M.A..  examined. 


5263.  (Chairman.)  You  are  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Cheshunt  College  ? — Yes. 

5264.  And  I  think  you  also  act  as  Secretary  to  this 
association,  I  may  call  it,  though  I  believe  it  is  only  a 
temporary  one,  for  promoting  the  appointment  of  a 
theological  Faculty  ? — Yes.  I  may  also  add  that  I 
came  here  as  representing  Cheshunt  College  in  place  of 
Dr.  Reynolds,  who  is  Principal  of  Cheshunt  College, 
who  could  not  be  here  to-day.  He  expresses  his  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present. 

5265.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  that 
has  been  already  given  ? — I  should  like  just  to 
emphasise  what  Dr.  Cave  has  already  put  forward  for 
us  at  Cheshunt  College,  and  also,  I  believe,  for 
Richmond  College,  which  is  of  very  great  importance, 
that  the  15-mile  radius  from  Guildhall  should  be 
maintained. 

5266.  Is  that  laid  down  in  the  Charter  ? — The  defini- 
tion of  the  London  district  in  the  Charter  is  Clause  27  : 
"  The  London  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
"  sity  shall  be  the  administrative  county  of  London, 
"  including  the  county  of  the  City  of  London." 

5267.  How  far  does  the  administrative  county  of 
London  extend  ? — I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
modify  that  to  the  extent  of  making  a  15-mile  radius 
from  Guildhall,  or  from  some  centre  near  Guildhall. 

5268.  The  London  district  does  not  take  you  in  at 
present,  does  it  ? — -No,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  We  are 
sometimes  called  London.  I  have  even  seen  letters 
addressed,  "  London,  N."  ;  but  Cheshunt  does  not  come 
within  the  postal  district  of  London. 

5269.  You  would  wish  to  be  included  ? — Yes. 

5270.  Would  the  15-mile  radius  include  all  the 
colleges  that  you  think  ought  to  be  included  ? — It 
includes  all  the  colleges  with  which  I  am  specially 
concerned  in  connexion  with  this  movement.  It  in- 
cludes the  Wesley  an  College  at  Richmond,  as  it  would 
include  us. 

5271.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  London  college 
practically  ? — Yes. 

5272.  Most  of  your  students  find  a  career  afterwards 
in  London? — It  does  not  follow  because  we  are  iu 
London  or  near  London  that  students  would  find  their 
careers  in  London.  They  find  careers  all  over  the 
world.    Some  of  them  are  missionaries. 

5273.  Do  they  come  from  all  over  the  world  P — Yes, 
they  come  from  all  over  the  world. 

5274.  They  all  reside  there  ? — Yes,  at  Cheshunt. 

5275.  In  the  college  building  ? — Yes. 

5276.  Beyond  the  question  of  district  is  there  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  alluded  to  before  which  you 
wish  to  enlarge  upon  ? — I  should  like  to  take  up  first 
of  all  the  question  answered  by  Principal  Vaughan 
Pryce.  I  think  most  strongly  that  there  is  full  scope 
in  London  for  two  Universities,  because  the  existing 
University  is  not  only  wrbi  but  also  orbi.  It  is  an  examin- 
ing University  fundamentally,  and  it  fulfils  very  cha- 
racteristic and  different  functions  from  any  other  Uni- 
versity that  exists.  I  think  in  addition  to  a  University 
of  that  character  London  requires  a  teaching  University 
in  which  the  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  influence  of 
the  teachers  on  the  students  in  the  lines  of  the  articles 
that  were  published  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  in  the 
"  Academy  ';  some  years  ago,  in  which  that  side  of  the 
new  teaching  University  was  very  strongly  and  very  ably 
enforced.  The  personal  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil 
should  form  the  strong  distinctive  feature,  in  my 
opinion,  of  this  new  teaching  University  for  which, 
with  the  great  population  of  London,  there  is  enormous 
scope.  When  we  also  reflect  that  with  a  population 
like  that  >  >i  Holland  and  that  of  Scotland,  there  exist 
not  one  but  several  Universities  in  both  countries,  one 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  abundant 


scope  with  the  enormous  population  of  London  and  its 
district  for  a  separate  teaching  University.  Then, 
moreover,  in  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reorganise  the  London 
University  on  another  basis  of  constituent  colleges, 
and  so  forth.  Those  attempts  have  proved  useless ; 
experience  has  shown  them  to  be  abortive.  I  therefore 
fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  very  distinct  prospect  that 
London  University  will  ever  very  distinctly  change  its 
present  character. 

5277.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  chance  of  its  making 
the  attempt,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible 
that  it  should  be  done  ? — I  think  the  conditions  are  so 
complex,  the  schemes  have  proved  so  unwieldly,  as 
was  proved  by  the  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  in 
Convocation  when  it  finally  came  up  last  time.  The 
present  University  is  doing  very  good  work,  not  only 
for  London  but  for  the  whole  world. 

5278.  You  would  prefer  the  Gresham  scheme  to  any 
other  that  you  have  looked  at,  with  modifications  ? — 
With  certain  modifications. 

5279.  One  of  them  being  the  appointment  of  a 
theological  faculty  p — Yes. 

5280.  To  which  your  college  and  others  should  be 
affiliated  with  regard  to  that  one  faculty  ? — Yes. 
Speaking  of  that  point  may  I  say  that,  in  common  with 
Professor  Beet,  I  lay  special  stress  upon  clause  25 — "  A 
' '  college  in  the  University  shall  not  in  any  way  be 
"  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Council, 
"  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  the  duration 
"  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  of  the 
"  students  of  the  College  as  a  qualification  for  Univer- 
"  sity  degrees  or  distinctions."  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  friction  might  be  produced  if  we  did  not  strictly 
adhere  to  the  lines  of  that  clause. 

5281.  You  would  not  give  the  University  more  power 
over  the  management  of  the  colleges  ? — I  would  give 
the  University  a  power  over  the  internal  regulations  as 
far  as  is  laid  down  in  that  Clause  25.  I  lay  stress  upon 
Clause  25  as  safeguarding  the  due  relations  between  the 
individual  constituent  colleges  and  the  University,  and 
preventing  any  friction  that  might  otherwise  arise  if 
more  power  was  accorded  to  the  University  than  is 
accorded  in  this  clause. 

5282.  There  is  no  other  alteration  you  wish  to  pro- 
pose at  this  moment,  is  there  ? — I  have  no  alteration, 
but  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  think  very  great 
good  might  arise  from  the  appointment  of  University 
lecturers  as  distinct  from  college  lecturers  on  special 
subjects  which  I  might  consider  rather  auxiliary  or 
subsidiary  to  our  theolegical  disciplines  as  ordinarily 
pursued.  I  think,  for  instance,  in  comparative  religion 
special  lectures  on  the  Yedic  religion  or  Arabic  or 
Mohammedan  religion  would  be  of  immense  service  ; 
also  in  subjects  like  Assyriology,  Egyptology,  and 
Biblical  Archa3ology  very  great  service  might  be 
rendered  in  a  special  department  to  supplement  the 
teaching  which  ordinarily  goes  on  in  our  colleges. 

5283.  At  the  end  of  Clause  3  there  is  this  power: — 
"  The  University  may  appoint  lecturers  independently 
"  of  a  college,  to  give  instructions  in  any  subject, 
"  whetheritbeor.be  not  included  in  a  faculty"? — 
I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  stress  upon  that.  Also  I 
should  like  to  lay  stress  upon  those  courses  of  lectures 
which  would  be  ancillary  to  and  which  supplement  the 
training  that  normally  goes  on  in  our  colleges.  Another 
t  hing  I  should  like  to  lay  stress  on  is  this  :  I  do  not  lay 
any  stress  upon  whether  it  is  a  B.A.  degree  or  whether 
you  call  it  a  first  theology  test  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  London  University  had  its  first  Bachelor  of 
Laws  and  second  Bachelor  of  Laws.  I  do  not  lay  any 
stress  upon  whether  it  is  called  a  B.A.  degree  or  first 
theological  test.  I  think  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon 
the  power  given  to  select  from  a  certain  group  of 
subjects,  such  as  the  more  elementary  Hebrew  and  some 
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portion  of  reading  in  the  Old  Testament  and  also  of 
New  Testament  exegesis,  and  subjects  like  those,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  introduction  to  a  more  complete 
system  of  theology  which  would  be  pursued  for  the 
final  graduation  in  theology,  pure  and  simple.  There 
would  be  the  Matriculation  stage,  then  there  would  be 
the  degree,  and  then  finally  the  theological  examination 
proper.  1  think  that  arrangement  would  be  of  very 
considerable  service  to  our  colleges. 

5284.  Do  you  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
the  D.D.,  or  is  that  immaterial  ? — I  was  thinking  more 
of  the  B.D.  The  D.D.  would  be  something  quite 
beyond  the  graduation,  but  it  would  be  a  final  stage  in 
another  sense.  But  I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  given  as  the  result  of  exami- 
nation or  should  be  given,  as  it  is  in  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, as  an  honorary  degree  to  a  vir  pietate  gravis. 

5285.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say? — I 
should  like  to  state  that  we  have  found  in  the  Senatus 
Acad&mious  examinations  which  have  been  conducted 
among,  and  which  have  been  of  very  great  advantage  to 
our  theological  colleges,  no  difficulty  whatever  on  the 
score  of  examiners,  and  I  imagine  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore need  be  looked  for  in  that  direction  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  and  in  the  theological  examinations  of 
the  new  teaching  University.  In  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus  we  have  had  examiners  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  such  as  Canon  Cheyne  ;  and  Dr.  Marcus 
Dodds  and  Dr.  Iverach,  Presbyterians ;  in  fact,  we 
have  had  examiners  from  all  the  different  denomina- 
tions belonging  to  what  might  be  called  Evangelical 
Christendom. 

5286.  Tou  see  no  difficulty  in  an  impartial  examina- 
tion in  theology? — None  whatever,  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be. 

5287.  Anybody  who  made  himself  acquainted  with 
theology  would  probably  be  a  man  of  strong  individual 
views  as  to  religion,  would  ho  not,  in  most  cases  ? — We 
have  not  found  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  examinations. 

5288.  He  would  not  be  biassed  in  favour  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him  as  opposed  to  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  him? — I  do  not  think  that  difficulty  would  arise. 
Tou  may  trust  a  competent  examiner. 

5289.  (Lord  Beay.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  existing  University  of  London  to 
examine  students  without  asking  the  question  where 
they  have  been  taught  ?  You  wish  the  existing  London 
University  to  remain  as  it  is  ? — I  consider  that  the 
great  raison  d'etre. 

5290.  And  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  new  University 
would  be  the  organisation  of  the  higher  teaching  in  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes. 

5291.  And  on  the  highest  basis  ? — Yes. 

5291a.  The  most  advanced  scientific  basis  ? — Yes. 

5292.  So  as  to  rival  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  other  seats  of  learning  ? — Yes. 

5293-  The  natural  result  of  that  organisation  would 
be  that  the  degrees  of  such  an  institution  would  have 
the  same  high  value  as  the  degrees  of  the  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Viennese  Eaculties  ? — Yes. 

5294.  Because  the  degrees  would  be  correlative  to  the 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

5295.  With  advanced  teaching  you  would  have  high 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

5296.  And  with  inferior  teaching  you  would  have  low 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

5297.  Everything  in  your  view  would,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  organisation  of  advanced  teaching  in 
the  new  University  which  you  claim  ? — Yes. 

5298.  (Professor  Sidgwieh.)  With  regard  to  the  theo- 
logical teaching,  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  University  to  provide  it  ? — -Yes. 

5299.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  if  the  appointment 
to  those  Chairs  was  entirely  free  and  unfettered  ?  For 
instance,  you  might  have  a  Roman  Catholic  who  was 
the  most  eminent  man  in  some  department.  Do  you 
think  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  if  a  professor  was 
appointed  either,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Freethinker  ? — It  would  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  subject  to  which  he 
was  appointed. 

5300.  Say  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ? — I 
think  it  conceivable  that  a  difficulty  there  might  arise. 
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diately  arise.    If,  being  known  as  the  master  of  his   

science,  he  taught  without  putting  his  own  religion 
forward  no  difficulty  would  arise.  It  would  largely 
depend  upon  himself,  I  imagine. 

5302.  Suppose  a  man  of  pronouced  views  like  Renan 
were  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univer- 
sity, would  not  there  be  a  disturbance  ? — That  would 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  what  was  the  range  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Hebrew  ;  for  instance,  if  he 
took  up  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  and 
the  evolution  of  Old  Testament  religion,  it  is  just  con- 
ceivable that  difficulties  might  arise,  but  I  think  at  the 
present  day  they  would  hardly  exist.  20  yeax-s  ago 
difficulties  might  have  arisen,  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  would  be  difficulties  now. 

5303.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  prepared  to  face  all 
difficulties  of  that  kind.  Although  you  think  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  friction  would  be 
caused  and  that  alarm  would  be  caused  in  that  way,  you 
do  not  regard  that  as  a  serious  ground  for  not  proceeding 
on  these  lines  ? — -That  is  an  extreme  case.  I  must  con- 
fess that  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  type 
of  Renan  I  think  difficulties  might  possibly  arise, 
though  not  in  such  an  aggravated  way  as  they  would 
have  arisen  20  years  ago. 

5304.  Still  you  would  be  prepared  to  leave  the  ap- 
pointment, practically,  quite  free,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  body  appointing  to  the  Chair 
to  appoint  the  most  eminent  man? — Yes. 

5305.  And  if  he  happened  to  avow  views  like  those  of 
Renan  you  would  still  hold  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
those  who  appointed  him  to  regard  his  abilities  and  dis- 
regard the  other  considerations  ? — Yes.  I  think  in  the 
main  I  should  say  yes.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  supposed 
that  certain  safeguards  ought  not  to  be  taken.  If  there 
was  something  very  peculiar  and  outre  about  his  views 
they  should  not  be  introduced.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  man,  quite  apart  from  any  supposed  heterodoxy, 
might  have  something  essentially  extravagant  in  one 
direction  which  would  disqualify  him.  Of  course  a 
properly  constituted  University  would  take  account  of 
all  those  points.  I  should  be  prepared  to  thoroughly 
agree  that  scientific  eminence  should  be  the  prime 
requisite. 

5306.  You  would  be  prepared  to  leave  these  other 
considerations  to  the  common  sense  of  the  body  that 
had  the  appointing? — Yes.  Might  I  ask  a  question 
before  I  close  ?  It  has  been  mentioned  once  or  twice 
that  we  have  been  in  conference  with  King's  College. 
Those  negotiations  are  preceding  slowly,  and  though, 
of  course,  we  cannot  tell  what  will  eventually  happen, 
our  hope  and  our  desire  is  that  we  should  co-operate 
with  King's  College,  and  the  other  two  colleges  that 
were  mentioned,  and  that  we  might  appear  quite 
in  harmony  with  regard  to  these  questions.  We 
appear  to-day  as  Nonconformists  claiming  our  rights, 
but  we  also  desire,  and  we  have  with  that  object  met 
Dr.  Wace,  as  the  representative  of  King's  College, 
and  one  or  two  others  besides,  to  arrive  at  a  common 
understanding.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  would  be  any  later  opportunity  for  us,  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  we  can  arrive  at  this  harmonious  under- 
standing, to  appear  again  before  this  Commission. 

5307.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  I  think  one  of  you  might.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that  if 
you  come  to  a  conclusion  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  say  that 
we  shall,  but  we  have  a  strong  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so,  and  we  should  consider  that  a  desirable 
consummation. 

5308.  (Professor  Sidgwiah.)  With  regard  to  the 
definition  of  the  London  district,  if  we  deviate  from 
Clause  27  as  you  propose,  that  is  to  say,  the  clause  which 
says  the  district  shall  be  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  do  not  we  inevitable  get  into  difficulties.  I 
understand  that  you  propose  we  should  deviate  from 
that  ? — To  the  extent  of  constituting  the  15  miles 
radius. 

5309.  Are  there  no  other  colleges  16  miles  from  the 
centre  that  would  be  jealous.  Do  you  think  the  line 
can  be  easily  drawn  at  15  miles  ? — Yes. 

5310.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  great  advantage  of  a  new  University 
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would  be  that  it  would  be  a  teaching  University  in 
connexion  with  certain  colleges  ? — Yes. 

5311.  That  the  present  London  University  has  not 
such  connexion — that  it  is  an  examining  University  ? — 
Yes. 

5312.  And  that  this  is  a  defect? — I  said  it  was 
distinctly  its  great  claim  ;  its  distinctive  raison  d'etre.  I 
think  there  is  scope,  and  there  has  been  in  past  history 
justification  for  the  existence  of  a  University  constituted 
on  precisely  those  lines. 

5313.  But  the  principle  of  the  two  would  be  very 
distinct  ? — And  that  would  be  the  raison  d'etre  of 
having  those  two  Universities. 

5314.  But  if  one  principle  is  right  can  the  other  be 
right  too  ?— I  think  so. 

5315.  You  think  the  two  opposing  principles  can  be 
equally  right  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
student  availing  himself  of  both. 

5316.  No,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  the  met  ropolis,  if  the  new  University  presents  certain 
advantages  over  the  old,  why  should  not  the  old  avail 
itself  of  those  advantages  and  have  them  too  ?  Surely 
if  the  two  Universities  upon  two  opposite  principles 
should  exist,  one  must  be  better  than  the  other  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  easily  compare 
excellence  in  two  totally  distinct  categories.  The  two 
things  are  very  distinct  in  character.  One  is  good  in 
its  own  character,  and  the  other  is  good  in  its  own 
character. 

5317.  Without  discussing  an  abstract  Question  like 
that,  in  which  I  should  hardly  agree  with  you,  let  me 
put  it  in  this  way.  Supposing  a  pupil  came  to  you  for 
advice,  and  these  two  Universities  existed,  to  which 
would  you  recommend  him  to  go  ? — That  would  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  character  of  the  pupil  and  his 
circumstances.  If  he  were  being  trained  in  the  pro- 
vinces I  should  say  distinctly,  make  use  of  the  London 
University. 

5318.  Then  I  gather  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  what- 
ever advantages  a  new  University  might  secure,  the 
present  University  of  London  on  its  present  plan  has 
such  great  advantages  that  you  would  not  interfere 
with  it  ? — I  would  not  interfere  with  it  at  all. 

5319.  I  thought  another  reason  that  you  expressed 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  University  was  the  hopeless- 
ness of  getting  any  change  in  the  London  University  ? 
— When  you  say,  "interfere  with  it,"  do  you  mean  that 
I  would  not  wish  that  it  should  have  no  theological 
Faculty  ? 

5320  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  a  great  deal  had  been  tried  in  that  direction, 
and  that  the  London  University  had  not  made  the 
change,  and  that  therefore  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
that  it  would  make  the  change.  Did  you  not  say  so  ? — 
Yes,  I  did  say  so. 

5321.  Then,  I  say,  that  this  is  one  of  your  reasons  for 
not  attempting  further  to  meddle  with  the  University 
of  London? — Yes,  that  is  my  reason. 

5322.  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the  London 
University  is  high  and  the  standard  good  ? — Yes. 

5323.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  standard  of  the 
examinations  of  the  London  University  ? — I  have 
passed  them  myself. 

5324.  Can  you  tell  us  how  those  examinations  might 
be  made  more  accessible  to  the  students  without  being 
diminished  in  severity  by  being  altered  in  kind  p — I 
cannot  say  otherwise  than  by  providing  more  edu- 
cational means. 

5325.  A  better  equipment  of  the  student  ? — Yes. 

5326.  But  if  an  examination  is  properly  conducted, 
the  difficulty  of  passing  it  means  the  high  standard, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5327.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  new  University  were 
founded  under  the  conditions  indicated  the  examinations 
would  be  equally  high  with  those  of  the  existing 
University  ? — That  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
will  of  those  who  constitute  it. 

5328.  Precisely.  But  what  do  you  think  ?  Is  it  a 
part  of  your  scheme  as  you  put  it  forth,  that  the 
examinations  of  the  new  University  should  be  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  old  ? — I  should  hope  that  the  examina- 
tions of  the  new  University  would  hold  as  high  a 
position  as  the  examinations  of  the  old. 


5329.  Then  if  they  hold  as  high  a  repute  would  not 
that  mean  that  the  standard  of  them  was  as  high,  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  passing  them  would  be  as  great  ? 
— I  think  probably  it  would  be  so. 

5330.  It  must  be  so,  must  it  not? — It  would  depend 
partly  also  upon  the  quality  of  the  examination,  that  is 
to  say,  the  question  of  difficulty  of  examination.  But 
I  do  not  think  necessarily  it  implies  their  practical 
value. 

5331.  I  quite  understand  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  that  particularly  about  the  word  "practical." 
But  assuming  an  examination  to  be  properly  and  fairly 
conducted,  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  that  the  highei 
the  standard  of  the  examination  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty in  passing  it  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  true ;  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  in  addition  that  I  do  not  know 
that  the  practical  value  of  the  University  depends 
entirely  upon  what  you  might  call  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  degree. 

5332.  No,  because,  of  course,  the  inaccessibility 
might  be  due  to  other  reasons  ? — It  might  be  that  the 
examination  was  of  a  special  or  technical  character,  in 
other  words  not  a  judicial  or  absolutely  fair  examination. 
But  you  would  not  suggest  that  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, would  you  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

5333.  Assuming  the  examinations  to  be  conducted  in 
the  style  in  which  they  always  have  been  conducted  at 
the  London  University,  it  simply  means  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  them  depends  upon  the  high  standard 
at  which  they  are  pitched  ? — Yes. 

5334.  And  do  you  think  that  a  new  University  could 
pitch  its  examinations  upon  the  same  high  standard 
and  yet  make  it  easier  for  men  to  pass  ? — No. 

5335.  A  man  might  be  better  educated  by  some 
scheme  so  as  to  come  better  up  and  be  better  able  to 
pass,  but  that  would  depend  upon  the  men  and  not 
upon  examinations,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

5336.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  if  a  new 
University  were  to  be  constituted  of  the  examinations 
being  of  a  lower  order  than  that  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity P — I  admit  that  that  is  possible,  and  possibly 
more  especially  at  first  while  the  University  is  young. 

5337.  Is  it  not  only  too  probable?  The  London 
University  has  a  high  character  for  examination ;  its 
degrees  are  much  valued ;  and  surely  the  great  tempta- 
tion to  a  new  University  which  is  contending  against  a 
University  with  such  a  high  reputation  as  London 
University  has,  would  be  to  give  a  degree  upon  easier 
terms  P— Might  I  ask  a  question  P  Has  that  been 
proved  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  University  ? 

5338.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  you  have  to  go  into  a 
number  of  questions  there  of  another  kind.  I  am 
putting  this  to  you  as  a  very  simple  question  ? — If  I 
could  have  an  answer  to  my  question,  I  could  answer 
yours  more  distinctly. 

5339.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  about 
that? — No,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  danger. 

5340.  Would  you  feel  quite  satisfied  in  your  own 
mind  that  the  new  University  would  have  a  standard  of 
examinations  as  high  as  the  old.  Would  you  not  be 
rather  doubtful  about  it  p — I  should  be  doubtful  about 
it  at  first,  but  I  should  think  as  time  went  on  the  evil 
would  correct  itself. 

5341.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  University? — That  prosperity  might  depend 
largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  examination. 

5342.  It  might  cut  both  ways.  It  might  go  lower  or 
higher  ? — Yes. 

5343.  Now  take  the  medical  profession.  Do  not  you 
think  that  the  medical  profession  might  be  very  jealous 
lest  the  standard  of  the  examinations  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity should  be  below  the  level  of  the  present 
University.  Would  not  those  who  are  most  concerned 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession  think  it  a  bad  thing 
for  the  profession,  if  a  lower  standard  were  introduced  p 
— I  quite  understand  that. 

5344.  The  warmest  friends  of  the  profession  would 
desire  to  have  the  character  of  the  examinations  kept 
up  ? — Yes. 

5345.  Would  you  admit  that  at  all  events  at  first, 
there  would  be  a  danger  greater  or  less  of  the  examina- 
tions in  the  new  University  being  pitched  upon  a  lower 
level  than  the  examinations  are  at  present  ?• — As  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  that  would  correct  itself,  and  it 
would  be  a  danger  that  would  be  only  temporary. 
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5346.  You  think  there  would  be  a  temporary  danger 
only  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  a  temporary  danger 
only. 

5347.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  In  reference  to  your 
answers  given  to  Sir  William  Savory,  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  you  do  not  think  the  difficulty  of  passing 
the  examination  or  obtaining  a  degree  in  a  University, 
may  be  due  not  to  the  high  standard  of  attainment  in 
the  subjects,  but  to  the  mrdtiplicity  of  subjects  that  are 
included  in  one  examination  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

5348.  And  that  it  is  possible  that  a  new  University 
might  deviate  from  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  with  respect  to  that  ? — Yes. 

5349.  You  think  that  might  be  the  case  ? — Yes. 

5350.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  that  it  was  not  part  of 
the  case  of  King's  College  and  University  College,  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  adopt  any  lower  standard.  Per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware 
of  that  fact. 

5351.  (Lord  Beay.)  The  difficulty  of  an  examination 
depends,  as  you  have  said,  upon  the  high  standard  at 
which  it  is  pitched  ? — In  the  light  of  the  question  just 
asked,  the  high  standard  might  involve  the  number  of 
subjects  demanded,  not  necessarily  the  high  standard 
required  in  some  individual  subject. 

5352.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Is  not  the  height  of  the 
standard  due  to  the  number  of  subjects  as  well  as  the 
degree  to  which  the  knowledge  s  carried  ?  

5353.  (Lord  Beay.)  It  also  depends,  as  has  been  said, 
upon  the  man  ? — Yes. 

5354.  But  the  difficulty  of  an  examination  depends 
also  on  the  nature  of  his  previous  education  ? — Yes. 

5355.  An  able  man  badly  trained  would  have  greater 
difficulty  in  passing  an  examination  than  an  inferior 
man  who  had  been  carefully  trained  ? — Yes. 

5356.  The  object  of  a  teaching  University  is  to  pro- 
vide that  training,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5357.  And  to  give  an  education  which  would  make 
difficult  examinations  relatively  more  easy  to  pass  ? — 
Yes. 


5358.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  are  there  not  two     Rev.  O.  C. 
ideas  involved  in  that  last  question? — The  character  of  Whitehouse, 
the  examination  and  the  qualification  of  the  candidate  M.A. 
are  surely  distinct  things.    When  you  speak  of  the  — — 
character  of  the  examination   you  do  not  take  into   21  Juuu  1892 

consideration  the  quality  of  the  canuidafce.    That  is  

another  point  ? — You  have  been  speaking  first  of  all  of 

the  difficulty  of  the  examination  and  of  the  standard  ot 
the  examination.  The  difficulty  of  the  examination  has 
relation,  of  course,  to  the  individual  who  endeavours  to 
pass  it,  and  that  difficulty  is  conditioned,  as  Lord  Beay 
elicited  from  me,  by  the  character  of  the  education  the 
candidate  has  previously  had. 

5359.  I  think  I  can  sum  it  up  in  a  single  question. 
Do  you  think  the  difficulty  of  the  London  University 
examination  at  present  depends  upon  anything  else  but 
the  high  standard? — No,  I  do  not. 

5360.  (Lord  Beay.)  Do  you  not  think  it  also  depends 
upon  the  want  of  a  proper  connexion  between  the 
educational  and  the  examining  authorities  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  am  dealing  now  simply  with  the  question  of  difficulty 
of  examination.  The  standard  of  the  examination  does 
constitute  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  multiplicity 
of  subjects.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  would  begin  to 
diminish. 

5361.  Could  both  difficulties  be  met  if  the  student 
had  been  properly  trained  by  those  who  conduct  the 
examinations  ?  Do  you  not  admit  that  ? — I  do  admit 
that,  but  the  standard  of  the  examination  would  still 
maintain  its  high  character  whether  the  examinee  has 
been  trained  or  not. 

5362.  The  difficulty  of  passing  an  examination  of  a 
high  standard  depends  upon  the  high  standard  of  his 
education  and  its  close  relation  to  the  subsequent 
examination  ? — Upon  how  the  man  has  been  trained 
and  upon  what  the  examination  is  he  has  to  pass. 

5363.  Assuming  the  high  character  of  the  examina- 
tion, a  student  who  has  been  well  trained  in  a  teaching 
University  will  obviously  find  it  more  easy  to  pass  than 
one  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  and 
has  been  merely  crammed  on  the  lines  of  a  syllabus 
imposed  on  his  teachers  oh  extra  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


Tenth  Day. 


Wednesday,  29th  June  1892. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Bight  Hon.  the  EABL  COWPEB,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Barky,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  George  Humphry. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 


Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D..  F.R.S. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Karl  Pearson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


5364.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  posi- 
tion is  in  public  life  ? — I  am  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
and  have  studied  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  In  1884, 
I  think,  I  was  appointed  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics at  University  College,  and  two  years  ago  to  the 
Gresham  Professorship  of  Geometry.  I  have  been 
actively  interested  in  the  University  question  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  I  should  like,  in  the  first  place, 
if  I  might  do  so,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  any  evi- 
dence I  may  give  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  for 
promoting  a  Professorial  University  and  that  which  I 
may  give  as  an  individual  professor  of  University 
College. 

5365.  Were  you  present  during  the  evidence  of  Pro- 
fessor Carey  Foster  and  Mr.  Dickins  ? — No.  They 
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were,  I  think,  called  before  the  scheme  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  actually  adopted. 

5366.  Will  you  be  able  to  go  into  more  detail  with 
regard  to  that  scheme? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  put 
before  the  Commission  the  scheme  as  it  at  present 
exists,  if  I  may  do  so.  This  is  the  accepted  draft. 
(For  this  document,  already  handed  in  by  Professor 
Weldon,  see  Appendix  No.  5.)  Also  there  is  a  list 
of  members  of  the  Association  which  I  will  put  in. 
(For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  8.)  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  about  that  list  of  members.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  merely  a  proof.  The  scheme  is 
finally  adopted,  but  the  list  of  members  is  only  a  proof, 
as  I  hand  it  in  at  present.  I  can  add  two  or  three 
names  of  some  importance,  which  only  reached  me  this 

C  c 


K.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  M.A. 

29  June  1892. 
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A'.  Pearson,    m0rning.    Those  are  the  names  of  R.  B.  Clifton,  F.R.S., 
Esq.,  M  A.     Professor  of   Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of 
- : —         Oxford;  W.  H.  M.  Storey  Maskelyne,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
29  June  1£>92.    of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Robert 
Adamson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  at 
Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

5367.  These  all  concur  in  this  paper  which  has  been 
drawn  up  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  this  paper  has 
been  before  thein.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  presented  to  every  member  of  the 
Association,  and  every  member  has  been  asked  if  he 
wishes  to  continue  his  name  as  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  many  of  us  would  differ  slightly 
from  certain  statements,  but  the  paper,  as  it  is  drawn 
up,  is  a  general  statement  in  which  we  all  agree,  though 
many  of  us  might  modify  it  in  certain  points.  I  might 
mention  another  matter.  You  will  see  a  blank  left  for 
the  names  of  the  president  and  vice-presidents.  I  may 
say  that  Professor  Huxley  has  consented  to  take  the 
presidency,  but  he  has  yet  to  be  formally  elected.  Of 
course  there  will  have  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  I  have  no  doubt  what  that  will  result  in.  It  will 
come  before  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Association, 
so  I  would  ask  to  supplement  my  evidence  later  by 
sending  in  the  names  of  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents. 

5368.  Your  plan,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  to  con- 
stitute a  Professorial  University,  which  is,  either  imme- 
diately or  gradually,  to  absorb  all  the  existing  institu- 
tions ? — I  should  say  not  all  the  existing  institutions  ; 
there  would  have  to  be  a  process  of  selection.  Certain 
institutions  would  not,  I  think,  be  suitable  for  absorp- 
tion into  a  great  Professorial  University  in  London. 
Perhaps,  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  might  say  a  few 
words  more  about  the  Association  before  drawing  atten- 
tion to  various  features  of  the  scheme.  I  would  notice 
that  we  have  practically  drawn  all  the  London  teachers 
together  into  this  scheme.  King's  College  and  the 
medical  schools  being  excepted.  I  think  this  has  only 
been  possible  by  working  for  a  clear  and  broad  ideal. 

5369.  Have  you  University  College  P — We  have  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  on  the  arts  and  science  side; 
the  medical  side  remains  more  or  less  neutral.  I  wili 
read  you  later  a  motion  which  has  been  carried  by  the 
professorial  body  of  the  college.  I  would  say  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  has  been  very 
far  from  a  nominal  body ;  it  has  met  and  often  sat  for 
four  hours  at  a  time  arranging  this  scheme.  The  scheme, 
after  being  drafted,  was  presented  to  the  Association  at 
large,  and  amended  in  several  important  points.  I 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  executive  committee 
consists  of  four  University  College  professors,  two  pro- 
fessors of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  one  of  the  Central 
Institution,  one  principal  of  a  provincial  college,  the 
Sub-Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  with  Pro- 
fessor Ray-Lankester  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  to  represent 
the  general  interests  of  science.  I  will  draw  attention 
also  to  the  amount  of  support  the  scheme  has  received 
from  provincial  colleges,  several  principals,  and  some  of 
the  strongest  professors  in  the  provinces  supporting  the 
Association.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  the  scheme  as  it 
stands  is  distinctly  a  compromise,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
had  had  individually  the  arranging  of  it  to  ourselves  we 
should  probably  have  drawn  up  different  schemes.  But 
this  is  a  scheme  on  which  we  have  all  been  able  to  agree. 
I  think  the  reason  is  that  we  have  not  sacrificed  the  ideal 
of  a  great  University  with  a  view  to  pleasing  all  possible 
interests.  With  regard  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion you  will  find  that  62  are  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  there  are  34  provincial  professors,  34  London 
teachers,  4  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  8  of  its  examiners.  The  main  idea  of  the 
proposals  is  the  following  ;  to  obtain  a  University  on  the 
general  lines  of  a  great  continental  University,  and  not 
a  federation  of  colleges  for  examining  purposes.  We 
want,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  college  organisa- 
tion interposed  between  the  teachers  and  the  University, 
being  convinced  that  until  the  narrow  collegiate 
interests  are  replaced  by  wider  University  interests, 
there  is  no  real  hope  for  improvement  in  London.  Wo 
want,  in  fact,  the  German  or  Scottish  system  in  which 
the  professor  is  essentially  the  unit  of  academic  orga- 
nisation, and  not  the  college.  I  should  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  think  there  is  great 
danger  in  confusing  the  institution  called  a  college  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  a  body  called  a  college  in 
London.  They  are  practically  totally  different  orga- 
nisations. A  college  in  London  competes  for  students 
with  other  colleges  by  the  reputation  of  its  professors, 
the  excellence  of  its  laboratory  equipment,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  education  it  gives.    In  fact,  it  has 


to  attempt  to  teach  everything  that  a  student  is  likely 
to  want. 

5370.  Is  not  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  thing 
that  exists  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge? — I  should  say 
not.  The  whole  of  science  teaching,  or  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  cannot  be  adequately  conducted  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges.  It  is  essentially  a 
matter  for  University  laboratories. 

5371.  I  suppose  till  some  years  ago  that  was  the 
condition  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge — say  30  or  40  years 
ago — but  the  system  of  inter-collegiate  lectures  has 
tended  to  do  away  with  that.    A  short  time  ago  I 
suppose  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  exactly  in  that 
position  of  competing   colleges? — My  knowledge  of 
Oxford  is  comparatively  a  small  one.    I  am  essentially 
a  London  teacher ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  inter- 
collegiate system  has  not  tended  to  replace  the  Uni- 
versity system  in  science,  certainly  not  at  Cambridge. 
Then  I  should  like  to  add  that  inter- collegiate  lectures 
would  be  likely  to  be  found  quite  unworkable  in  LondoD. 
A  student  comes  down  to  a  London  college  at  about 
10  a.m.,  and  spends  the  day  till  4  or  5  p.m.  in  the 
lecture  room  or  laboratories.    The  college  endeavours 
to  provide  him  with  all  books  and  apparatus  that  he 
may  require.    London  is  too  large  for  a  student  to  pass 
from  one  centre  to  another,  and  for  this  reason,  partially 
collegiate  and  partially  University  teaching  in  separate 
centres  would  be  nearly  impossible.  To  attempt  it  would 
be  to  create  a  new  centre  competing  with  the  colleges. 
Then,  returning  to   the  point  about  the  difference 
between  Oxford  and   Cambridge   colleges,   I  would 
notice  that  the  London  colleges  are  possessed  of  the 
buildings,  laboratory  equipment,  and  libraries,  and  a 
University  would  start  with  none  of  these  if  placed  out- 
side the  colleges.    For  instance,  I  can  draw  attention  to 
one  suggestive  point  with  regard  to  this.  I  do  not  think 
any  single  Cambridge  college  ever  proposed  to  spend 
15,0002.  or  16,000Z.  on  engineering  laboratories.    That  is 
essentially  University  work  at  Cambridge.    But,  at  the 
prasent  moment,  at  University  College  we  are  spending 
between  15,000Z.  and  16.000Z.  on  engineering  labora- 
tories.   I  think  that  is  really  a  point  very  useful  as  an 
example.    The  reason  why  we  are  spending  that  money 
is  on  account  of  competition  with  the  Central  Institu- 
tion and  with  King's  College.    We  car*iot  afford  to  let 
the   electrical  laboratory  at  King's  College   or  the 
electrical  and  mechanical  laboratories  at  the  Central 
Institution  be  superior  to  our  own,  and  thus  deprive  us 
of  our  students.     As  a  matter  of  self-protection  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  this  building  scheme.    I  daresay 
Professor  Ayrton  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  sums  have 
been  spent  at  the  Central  Institution.    Instead  of  these 
being  spent  upon  separate  buildings  they  ought  to  have 
been  spent  upon  one  large  building — say,  a  palace  of 
technical  instruction.    The   same   remarks  apply  to 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories.    We  are  spending 
considerable  sums  in  enlarging  our  physical  labora- 
tories.   At  the  present  moment  the  Government  has 
before  it  plans  for  large  laboratories  at  South  Kensing- 
ton— physical  laboratories — and  doubtless  in  due  time 
King's  College  or  other  bodies  will  also  proceed  to 
build  rival  physical  laboratories.    All  these  labora- 
tories are  being  put  up  for  certain  large  sums  of  money, 
but  are  not  exactly  on  a  first-class  University  scale. 
They  are  on  what  Ave  may  call  a  second-class  University 
scale,  something   like   the    physical   laboratories  at 
Heidelberg,  and  not  like  those  at  Berlin  or  Strasburg. 
I  think  what  is  wanted  is  that  there  should  be  elemen- 
tary teaching  at  a  number  of  centres,  and  that  the 
second  and  later  years'  students  should  be  drafted  into 
the  University  laboratories,  and  into  the  head  centres 
of  each  particular  branch  of  University  study. 

5372.  Do  you  think  one  laboratory  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  whole  of  London  ? — One  laboratory  for  the  higher 
teaching  in  each  branch.  I  think  any  attempt  of  the 
Council  of  a  federal  University  to  make  one  college  take 
one  subject,  and  another  college  take  another,  would 
meet  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  We  have 
to  remember  that  a  large  staff  of  teachers  in  the  large 
colleges  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  a  given  depart- 
ment being  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Science  pays  in  London ;  arts  do  not.  Any  college 
would,  of  course,  select  science,  and  arts  would  be  put 
on  one  side. 

5373.  Science  is  much  more  expensive  than  arts,  is 
it  not,  if  it  requires  these  expensive  laboratories  ? — It 
certainly  is,  but  the  number  of  students  in  pure  science 
is  far  greater  than  in  arts. 

5374.  Does  it  pay  better? — Yes,  it  pays  better.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  professors  are  largely 
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paid  at  any  rate  at  University  College  by  fees.  The 
chief  science  professors  get  a  very  fair  income,  even 
apart  from  the  question  of  endowments,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  arts  professors  going.  Then  again, 
much  of  the  pure  science  is  supported  by  the  applied 
science,  and  without  some  system  of  fees  going  into  the 
University  chest,  and  teachers  being  protected  by  the 
University,  you  would  have  by  any  system  of  federation 
to  inflict  great  injustice,  or  else  leave  matters  very 
much  as  they  are  at  present.  For  instance,  if  the 
University  built  a  laboratory  at  one  college  every  other 
college  would  demand  a  like  laboratory,  while  Uni- 
versity laboratories  apart  from  the  college  system  would 
be  in  themselves  a  great  waste  of  money.  All  the 
present  buildings  would  be  reduced  to  very  minor  work 
indeed,  whereas  they  are  built  for  the  higher  class  of 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  work.  Then,  1  should 
like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  method  of  teaching.  1  have 
had  some  experience  of  Cambridge,  German,  and 
London  teaching.  The  London  teaching  differs  entirely 
from  that  at  Cambridge,  and  approaches  the  German 
system.  The  student  learns  in  the  first  place  from  the 
teacheife,  and  not  from  books.  I  think  a  good  teacher 
can  exert  far  more  influence  in  London  than  he  can 
at  one  of  the  older  English  Universities.  He  may  be, 
for  instance,  with  one  group  of  his  students  (of  one 
year)  9  or  10  hours  a  week  lecturing  and  demonstrating. 
He  is  not  a  guide  to  a  text-book,  but  his  lectures 
replace  the  text-book,  which  is  only  consulted  in  the 
second  or  third  place.  In  the  best  cases — of  course  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  names — the  teaching  is 
up  to  the  highest  level  of  professorial  work  in  Ger- 
many. I  might  mention  that  it  is  customary  at 
University  College  for  the  Dean  at  the  end  of  his  two 
years  of  office  to  draw  up  a  report.  During  the  last  two 
years  there  have  been  84  original  memoirs  and  works 
contributed  by  University  College  students  and  profes- 
sors to  scientific  journals.  I  refer  to  that  to  show 
that  the  colleges  are  not  merely  engaged  in  pass 
teaching.  A  great  deal  of  original  work  goes  on,  not 
only  at  University  College,  but  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  hear  from  Professor  Ayr  ton  afterwards  that  it  is 
the  same  at  the  Central  Institution,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  the  same  at  King's  College.  In  less  efficient  cases 
the  model  is  still  that  of  professorial  teaching  and  not 
that  of  the  lecturer  or  coach  preparing  for  pass  ex- 
aminations. I  conceive  that  it  would  be  quite  disastrous 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  upset  the  professorial  mode 
of  teaching  in  London  and  to  replace  it  by  collegiate 
teaching  for  pass  degrees  and  University  teaching  for 
honours. 

5375.  Would  you  make  the  professors  teach  for  the 
ordinary  pass-work  as  well  as  for  the  higher  education  ? 
— The  better  teachers  I  believe  now,  having  regard  to 
the  London  University  examinations — I  know  it  was 
Professor  Ray-Lankester's  rule,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
the  rule  of  his  successor — teach  all  students  for  the 
honours  degree.  I  think  it  would  bo  disastrous  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  replace  this  system  by  collegiate 
teaching  for  pass  degrees,  and  University  teaching  for 
honour's  degrees.  I  really  believe  in  bringing  the 
chief  teacher,  the  professor  of  a  subject,  into  contact 
with  all  the  students  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  career. 
If  you  have  a  lecturer  solely  for  pass  teaching  the  best 
men  slip  through  the  net  and  never  get  any  enthusiasm 
for  research  or  work  of  any  kind.  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this,  what  I  may  call  professorial 
system  of  teaching  as  distinct  from  collegiate  lectures, 
has  established  itself  everywhere  in  London.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  fostered  and  developed  as  most  suited  to 
its  surroundings.  The  Association  scheme  is  essentially 
the  product  of  London  teachers,  and  bases  itself  upon 
this  professorial  system.  It  recognises  that  the  multi- 
plication of  colleges  in  Londoii  is  a  misfortune  due  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  party  and  of  public  corporations.  The 
Association  scheme  puts  the  professorial  teaching  in  the 
first  place,  but  it  does  provide  for  other  types  of  Uni- 
versity teaching  such  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary, 
for  example,  that  of  minor  teaching  institutions,  or  of 
University  Extension  lectures,  and  so  forth,  and  further 
by  the  institution  of  Privat-clocenten  it  proposes  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  a  very 
efficient  check  on  any  deficiency  or  laxity  of  the  profes- 
sorial teaching.  That  is  all  I  should  like  to  say  in 
general  on  the  distinction  between  the  federal  and  the 
professorial  University,  and  the  suitability  of  either  to 
London.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  would 
think  that  sufficient,  or  whether  they  would  care  for  any 
tabulation  of  objections  to  the  Gresham  scheme. 

5,376.  I  should  very  much  like  to  come  to  that  by- 
and-by  ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  should  like  to  know  a  little 


more  about  the  constitution  of  this  proposed  Univer-  K.  Pearson 
sity.  The  chief  power  is  to  be  in  the  Senate,  I  see  F —  Esq.,  M.A. 
Yes.  2.  ' 

5377.  I  do  not  think  you  say  how  the  Senate  is  to  be    29  June  1892- 

appointed  F — Under  clause  3  I  think  we  do,  subject  to   

clauses  9  and  12. 

5378.  Do  you  give  the  professors  a  majority  ?— That, 
I  think,  is  left  an  open  point.  It  will  depend  very 
largely,  I  think,  on  what  the  Government  at  the  time 
might  be  willing  to  do  for  the  new  University. 

5379.  The  professors  would  have  a  very  great  voice 
in  the  management  ? — Certainly. 

5380.  Besides  that,   with   the  lecturers  and  other 
teachers  they  would  form  consultative  bodies  P — Yes. 

5381.  Then  practically  it  would  be  governed  very 
much  by  the  professors  ? — In  a  large  part  by  the  pro- 
fessors, but,  at  the  same  time,  through  Crown  nominees, 
the  general  interests  of  the  public  would,  I  think,  be 
protected. 

5382.  There  are  two  points  I  should  like  to  take.  I 
should  like  to  take  the  objections  to  the  Gresham 
Charter,  and  the  question  of  what  part  the  University 
of  London  would  take  in  this  scheme,  if  any.  I  do  not 
care  which  I  take  first  P — I  have  put  down  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Gresham  Charter. 

5383.  Would  you  rather  take  that  before  you  go  into 
the  question  of  how  far  you  would  co-operate  with  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  think  so.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  the  headings.  I  think  the  fh'st  objec- 
tion is  the  objection  of  most  members  of  the  Association  : 
(1.)  That  it  practically  created  a  federation  of  certain 
colleges  for  examination  purposes.  (2.)  It  would  not 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  central,  fully-equipped 
laboratories,  but  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system 
of  second-rate  competing  laboratories.  (3.)  It  made  no 
efficient  provision  for  the  appointment  of  University 
professors  as  a  means  of  attracting  and  retaining  the 
best  men  for  London. 

5384.  There  is  a  power  to  appoint  lecturers,  is  there 
not  ?—  Lecturers,  I  think. 

5385.  And  that,  of  course,  could  be  extended  ? — Yes. 
But  then  as  professors  they  would  have  had  no  control, — 
of  course,  these  objections  are  taken  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  it  stands, — these  professors  would  have  had 
no  control  over  the  teaching  equipment  of  the  colleges. 
(4.)  It  excluded  soine  of  the  admittedly  best  teachers,  and 
best  equipped  teaching  in  London. 

5386.  Belonging  to  other  teaching  bodies  ? — Yes  ;  I 
would  refer  especially  under  that  heading  to  the  Central 
Institution  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  No 
teacher  in  London  will  say  that  the  teaching  there  is 
not  of  the  very  highest  University  character. 

5387.  Would  you  bring  them  in  under  your  scheme  P 
Would  they  be  willing  to  join  you,  and  become  pro- 
fessors in  the  new  University  ? — The  teaching  staff  of 
the  Royal  College  and  the  City  and  Guilds  are  largely 
with  us.  I  should  say  the  Central  Institution  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 

5388.  (Professor  Bamsay.)  That  is  not  Finsbury  ? — No, 
I  am  not  referring  to  Finsbury  at  present. 

5389.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Where  is  the  Central 
Institution,  that  you  speak  of  located  F — In  Exhibition 
Road,  South  Kensington.  Professor  Ayrton  kindly  gives 
me  the  complete  title:  "City  and  Guilds  of  London, 
Central  Institution,  Exhibition  Road."  In  ordinary 
parlance  we  speak  ot  it  as  the  Central  Institution. 
Then  (5):  It  left  open  the  door  to  the  creation  of  a 
second  teaching  University  in  London,  on  the  basis  and 
with  the  prestige  of  the  existing  University.  I  would 
say  with  regard  to  that — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is 
matter  of  general  knowledge — that  I  know  that  the 
Government  at  the  present  moment  has  plans  before 
it  for  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  at  South 
Kensington.  They  are  laboratories  which  will  rival 
those  of  Berlin  and  Strasburg  for  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  these  laboratories  are  to  be  the  examination  labora- 
tories for  the  University  of  London.  In  other  words, 
you  would  have  outside  the  Gresham  scheme  some  of 
the  finest  laboratories  in  London,  which  would  be 
examination  laboratories  for  the  University  of  London, 
and  teaching  laboratories  for  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  I  must  say  that  I  consider  that  the  first  stage 
towards  a  second  teaching  University  in  London . 

5390.  That  means  that  there  should  be  another 
teaching  University  besides  the  Gresham  F — I  think 
there  would  be  ;  it  would  develop  out  of  that.  Personally, 
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K.  Pearson,  if  I  were  connected  with  the  University  of  London,  and 
Esq.,  M.A.     the  Gresham  scheme  were  carried,  I  should  work  for 

  that  end  most  heartily  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 

29  June  1892.   University  of  London  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  I  were 

  not  associated  with  University  College,  but  with  the 

University  of  London  as  it  at  present  exists.  Then  (6) : 
It  made  no  attempt  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for 
the  recognition  in  some  form  of  University  work  among 
the  people.  (7.)  I  hold  that  it  was  admittedly  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  medical  schools, 
and  some  of  the  arts  and  science  teachers,  to  cheapen 
degrees,  and  so  to  attract  students.  I  think  it  was 
clearly  an  attempt  to  cheapen  degrees,  and  so  to  attract 
students. 

5391.  You  put  "  clearly  "  in  the  place  of"  admittedly," 
do  you  ? — Yes. 

5392.  (Chairman.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  Charter 
which  shows  that  is  there  ? — The  speeches  of  those  who 
advocate  it,  and  the  constitution  of  the  University,  I 
think,  tended  in  that  direction.  I  could  put  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  evidence  on  that  point,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary.  Then  (8)  :  It  gave  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  to  the  most  purely  professional 
of  all  the  Faculties,  and  far  too  large  a  share  of  control 
to  the  College  Councils,  which  consist  of  laymen  often 
with  very  small  academical  experience. 

5393.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  They  are  laymen  with 
regard  to  each  special  branch  of  knowledge? — I  mean 
by  the  use  of  "laymen  "  to  make  a  distinction  between 
laymen  and  teachers  by  profession.  By  "teacher"  I 
mean  one  who  has  taught  or  is  teaching.  The  laymen 
of  our  Council  consist  largely  of  gentlemen  who  have 
never  taught.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  adminis- 
trators are  men  who  have  been  teachers  or  who  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  teaching  all  their  lives. 

5394.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  mean  administrators  as  dis- 
tinguished from  professors  ? — I  would  not  care  to  use 
the  word  "professor."  I  would  use  the  word  "teacher." 

5395.  Administrators  who  have  not  been  teachers  ? — 
Yes. 

5396.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  A  man  may  be  a  layman 
with  regard  to  many  branches  which  he  is  helping  to 
administer,  and  yet  be  a  learned  man  in  his  own 
branch  ? — I  refer  to  laymen  in  teaching.  If  a  man  has 
taught  in  Greek  and  Latin  I  think  he  would  be  quite 
able  to  take  part  in  a  body  to  administer  other  forms  of 
education. 

5397.  "Laymen"  is  not  used  as  contrasted  with 
learned  men  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

5398.  (Chairman.)  Are  these  all  the  objections  you 
have  ? — No,  there  are  one  or  two  more.  (9.)  The  scheme 
was  opposed  by  a  most  influential  section  of  the 
governing  body  of  University  College.  I  have  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  names  of  the  governors  who  opposed 
the  Gresham  scheme,  and  I  should  like  to  put  that  in. 
(For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  9  and  Question 
5418.) 

5399.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Did  they  appear  to  op- 
pose ? — This  was  a  protest  again  the  Gresham  scheme 
signed  by  120  members  of  the  governing  body  of 
University  College,  and  sent  to  every  Member  of  Par- 
ment  two  days  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gresham 
scheme. 

5400.  (Chairman.)  120  out  of  how  many  ?— 120  out 
of  300  or  400,  I  suppose,  but  they  include  all  of  weight. 
There  was  no  protest  on  the  opposite  side.  I  withdraw 
those  words  "all"  of  weight.  The  most  influential 
members  of  the  governing  body  it  would  be  safest  to 
say,  I  think. 

5401.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  "When  you  say  they  op- 
posed you  mean  they  published  their  objection  to  it? — I 
can  read  the  protest. 

5402.  I  know  about  it,  but  it  means  that  they  pub- 
lished their  objection  to  it,  and  did  not  appear  at  the 
inquiry  ? — -Yes. 

5403.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  That  was  sent  in? — Yes. 
I  can  let  you  have  copies,  but  at  present  I  have  only 
one  copy.  It  was  6ent  to  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

5404.  Was  it  addressed  to  the  Government? — No,  it 
was  a  general  protest. 

5405.  In  the  air? — To  the  House  of  Commons,  It 
was  sent  to  every  member  in  order,  if  possible,  to  in- 
fluence his  vote  in  the  event  of  the  Gresham  scheme 
coming  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


5406.  (Mr.  Palmer. )  It  was  a  minority  ? — No,  I  think 
we  could  hardly  say  that ;  the  question  was  never  placed 
before  the  governing  body  of  the  College.  I  believe  if 
it  had  been  placed  before  them  it  would  have  been 
rejected,  but  it  never  was  placed  before  the  governing 
body  of  the  College.  The  Gresham  Charter  was  so 
worded  that  it  did  not,  on  the  surface,  interfere  with 
the  College — that  is  to  say,  that  neither  the  College  nor 
any  of  its  trusts  were  nominally  touched  by  the  Gres- 
ham Charter. 

5407.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  body  that  supported 
it  ? — The  Council  of  the  College. 

5408.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  governing  body  never  considered  this  proposal  ? — 
It  never  came  before  the  governing  body. 

5409.  (Chairman.)  The  governing  body  being  the 
Senate  ? — No,  the  governing  body  being  the  governors, 
life  governors,  and  fellows,  including  some  members  of 
the  teaching  staff.  They  nominally  elect  the  Council 
of  the  College.  It  is  only  a  nominal  election  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

5410.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  How  many  are  they  ? 
How  many  are  on  the  Council  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  called  upon  to  say  the  exact  number — whether  it  is 
15  or  20  I  cannot  say. 

5411.  And  the  governing  body  ? — The  governing 
body,  300  or  400.  I  cannot  at  all  say  what  the  remain- 
ing 200  or  300  governors  would  have  done.  They  sent 
us  no  reply. 

5412.  There  you  have  120  ?— Yes,  120  have  distinctly 
expressed  their  opinion  in  one  direction. 

5413.  (Chairman.)  You  say  it  never  came  before  the 
Council? — I  say  it  never  came  before  the  governing 
body.  There  are  three  bodies  :  the  Council,  which  is 
the  executive  body ;  the  professorial  body,  which  is  the 
Senate ;  and  the  governing  body,  which  elects  the 
Council. 

5414.  And  what  it  came  before  was  ? — The  Council. 

5415.  How  many  does  the  Council  consist  of? — I 
think  15  or  20. 

5416.  Were  they  unanimous  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  College.  I  have  my  own  knowledge 
of  what  they  were,  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  say  any- 
thing. 

5417.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Professor  Carey  Poster  is  a  mem- 
ber, is  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  is  one  of  our  executive  com- 
mittee. 

5418.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Did  it  come  before  the 
Senate  ? — The  history  of  the  problem  before  the  Senate 
is  rather  a  long  one,  I  could  give  you  the  brief  lines  of 
it.  I  may  say  that  the  Gresham  Charter  was  never 
placed  before  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  only  carried  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Council  after  the  rejection  of 
the  Gresham  Charter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
be  right  in  putting  this  document  in  now  ?  (The  witness 
here  handed  in  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  and  Protest  against  the 
proposed  Charter  then  before  Parliament.  See  Appendix 
No.  9.) 

5419.  (Chairman.)  You  were  one  of  the  dissentients. 
We  should  hear  the  opinion  of  the  dissentients  from 
you  as  well  as  anyone  else,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  Then 
another  objection  is  :  (10)  At  the  present  time  a  working 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  Faculties  of  Science  and 
Arts  at  University  College  support  a  more  comprehen- 
sive scheme  than  the  Gresham  scheme,  and  object  to 
the  Gresham  Charter. 

5420.  The  majority  you  say? — I  say  a  working 
majority.  The  reason  I  use  the  words  "  working  ma- 
jority "  is  that  there  is  a  number  of  merely  nominal 
professors  who  never  by  any  chance  come  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  professorial  body,  and  what  their  opinions 
are  none  of  us  know.  They  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  college  matters  to  come  down  to  the 
meetings. 

5421.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  state  that  from  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  not  from  public  documents? — I 
would  refer  to  the  list  of  Association  signatures  in 
which  the  names  of  the  professors  at  University  College 
appear. 

5422.  Among  these  there  is  a  working  majority  ? — 
Of  the  science  and  arts  teachers.  I  should  like  to  come 
back  to  that  point  with  additional  evidence  a  little  bit 
later,  if  I  might  do  so.  Then  I  will  go  on  with  the 
objections.  (11.)  It  placed  the  University  medical 
degrees  in  the  unique  position  of  carrying  no  license  to 
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pracbise,  and  thus  would  have  enforced  on  the  medical 
students  a  double  examination  system,  and  as  the  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  Victoria  University  indicates,  the 
tendency  would  have  been  to  red  ace  the  two  examina- 
tions to  a  single  standard — probably  by  compromise 
with  some  licensing  body. 

5423.  (Chairman.)  You  think  it  would  have  reduced 
the  standard  ? — I  think  it  would  have  reduced  the 
standard  to  the  license  to  practise.  That,  I  think,  is  all 
I  should  like  to  say  against  the  Gresham  scheme,  but  I 
should  like  to  more  directly  point  out  the  features  of 
the  Association  scheme  which  would  in  itself  sbow 
certain  further  objections  to  the  Gresham  scheme.  May 
I  pass  on  to  that  now  ? 

5424.  I  will  just  ask  you  how  many  of  these  11 
objections  you  think  are  fundamental  and  are  against 
the  whole  thing  ? — I  think  they  are  so  closely  associated 
with  the  idea  of  federation  that  without  changing  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Gresham  scheme,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  over  these  objections. 

5425.  Some  cf  them  could  be  remedied,  I  suppose  ? — 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  could  be  efficiently 
remedied  by  any  system  of  collegiate  representation  on 
the  governing  body,  and  by  maintaining  the  colleges  in 
their  present  position. 

5426.  The  question  of  letting  the  medical  degree 
carry  a  license  is  rather  a  question  of  detail,  is  it  not  ? 
— That  we  try  to  meet  in  the  professorial  scheme  by 
incorporating  the  existing  University  if  possible. 

5427.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
the  degree  to  carry  a  license  with  it  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  That  is  a  point  of  course  upon  which  I 
cannot  express  any  very  definite  opinion,  but  I  think 
they  would  be  largely  opposed  to  any  scheme  for  grant- 
ing the  license  to  the  Gresham  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. 

5428.  You  say  they  are  giving  too  much  influence  to 
laymen.  Could  not  the  Charter  be  altered  so  as  to 
give  more  weight  to  teachers? — Tbe  influence  of  lay- 
men comes  in  through  the  College  Councils,  and  there, 
I  think,  would  be  the  difficulty.  I  might  add  that  I  do 
not  think  those  who  designed  the  Gresham  scheme  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  at  present  carried  on  in  the  colleges. 
There  are  committees  ;  there  are  faculties  of  teachers  ; 
and  there  is  the  Senate  of  teachers.  Anything  that 
is  started  is  generally  planned  in  a  committee.  It 
then  goes  through  a  Faculty  ;  it  then  goes  through  the 
Senate  ;  and  then  in  goes  through  the  Council  of  the 
College.  That  is  four  distinct  bodies.  If  you  put  on 
the  top  of  this  the  Gresham  scheme  you  then  have  to 
cany  it  through  the  Boards  of  Studies,  Faculties,  and 
the  Senate  of  the  Gresham.  That  would  be  seven 
bodies.  The  whole  of  the  teachers'  time  would  be 
occupied  with  red  tape. 

5429.  Could  not  that  be  simplified  either  immediately 
or  gradually.  Supposing  the  University  once  estab- 
lished would  not  the  power  of  the  Council  of  the 
University  be  strengthened  in  the  Charter,  and  might 
it  not  be  hoped  that  it  would  gradually  assert  itself  and 
gradually  assume  a  dominant  position  over  the 
colleges  ? — I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  exact  modifications  which  would  have  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Gresham  scheme  before  I  expressed 
an  opinion.  I  believe  those  modifications  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  completely  revolutionize  the 
Charter  and  it  would  be  shorter  work  to  draw  a  new 
Charter,  or  to  do  what  I  believe  will  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  think  any  charter  will  settle  the  matter. 
I  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  necessary,  and 
propably  the  question  will  rise  into  such  importance 
that  it  may  ultimately  be  made  into  a  Government 
question.  I  do  not  think  any  Charter  will  solve  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  this  subject. 

5430.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  medical 
preponderance.  That,  of  course,  could  be  diminished 
by  inducing  the  medical  colleges  to  combine  and  not 
giving  them  one  member  each.  It  could  be  reduced  in 
some  way  or  other;  that  is  a  detail? — It  is  in  a 
certain  way  a  detail. 

5431.  It  could  be  done  P — Yes ;  but  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  individual  representation  may  drive  the 
medical  schools  out  of  your  plan  altogether. 

5432.  Then  the  fear  of  cheapening  the  degree  you 
admitted  is  more  from  something  outside  than  any- 
thing in  the  Charter  ? — Yes,  in  a  way  ;  but  the  Charter 
is  so  drafted  that  it  allows  the  matter  to  be  thrown 


ink)  the  hands  of  the  college  teachers.  I  think  it  must  **•  C^7°l1' 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  the  degree.  -bsq.,  .a. 

5433.  Would  the  teachers  of  the  University  wish  to    29  June  1892. 

lower  the  degree.    Would  not  they  injure  their  inte-   

rests  ? — It  would  bring  more  students  into  the  colleges 

possibly.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  Gresham  would 
compete  with  the  University  of  London  by  rivalling  it 
by  cheapness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
teachers  in  the  University  would  fight  against  it,  but 
it  is  the  judgment  which  I  have  formed  on  reading  the 
evidence  before  the  late  Royal  Commission,  and  what 
I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  medical 
teachers.  I  believe  there  is  real  danger  of  cheapening 
degrees.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  gentleman  who 
a  few  years  ago  was  the  dean  of  one  of  the  large 
medical  schools,  and  one  of  the  statements  he  makes 
in  it  is  that  it  is  "  mainly  the  outrageous  demand  of 
' '  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  of  the  Uni. 
"  versity  of  London  that  has  brought  about  the  agita- 
tion for  a  University  of  moderate  requirements." 

5434.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Who  is  that? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  right  in  mentioning  the  name. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  objection 
to  the  London  degree  is  not  so  much  its  hardness  but 
its  nature — that  there  are  too  many  subjects  at  once. 

5435.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  we  ask  whose  letter 
that  is  if  it  is  put  in  as  evidence  ? — Well,  the  letter  was 
not  a  private  letter,  and  therefore  I  think  I  may 
mention  it.  It  is  Professor  Christopher  Heath,  who 
was  dean  of  our  medical  school,  and  our  school  ia  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  one  which  has  supported  a  high 
standard  of  teaching. 

5436.  (Rev.  Canon  Brotvne.)  Scientific  teaching  for 
medicine  ? — Yes. 

5437.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Has  that  statement  been 
made  in  any  formal  way  to  a  committee  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  put  down 
as  a  final  statement  by  Professor  Christopher  Heath. 
The  letter  was  written  by  Professor  Heath  to  those  who 
got  up  the  protest  against  the  Gresham  Scheme.  He 
was  strongly  objecting  to  our  opposition  to  the  Gres- 
ham Scheme  in  the  outset  of  his  letter. 

5438.  It  was  not  an  obiter  dictum  ? — No,  No  person 
would  make  a  statement  of  that  kind  directly.  These 
are  chance  remarks  that  come  out  and  show  one  the 
real  drift  of  medical  opinion. 

(Chairman.)  A  chance  remark  that  it  was  the  hard- 
ness of  the  London  degree  which  had  caused  this 
demand.  Some  people  deny  that,  and  say  it  is  not  the 
hardness,  but  the  nature  of  it. 

5439.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  think  the  remark  was 
confined  to  the  preliminary  scientific  examination.  It 
did  not  refer  to  any  other  part,  did  it  ?— No. 

5440.  (Chairman.)  It  is  necessary  before  a  medical 
degree  can  be  obtained  ? — I  think  most  of  the  members 
of  our  Association  would  hold  that  some  general  stan- 
dard of  scientific  or  literary  knowledge  is  important. 

5441.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
would  be  neglected  in  the  Gresham  University  ? — Well, 
I  fear  that  the  large  medical  representation  might  lead 
to  that.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  I  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  express  a  definite  opinion. 

5442.  Then  it  does  not  give  sufficient  facilities  for  a 
University  for  the  poor,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  objec- 
tions ? — For  the  people,  I  said.  It  is  really  very  neces- 
sary in  the  particular  constitution  of  our  democratic 
society  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  popular  lecturing  of 
some  kind.  I  should  object  very  much  to  giving  rep- 
resentatives of  any  private  society  a  position  in  the 
University,  but  I  think  the  University  ought  to 
undertake  work  of  the  University  extension  nature'. 

5443.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it  undertaking 
work  of  that  sort — having  evening  lectures  ? — I  think 
the  Gresham  Charter  rather  excludes  it.  It  talks  about 
lecturing  within  the  walls  of  the  College. 

5444.  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  the  same  sort  of 
teaching  to  a  man  whose  time  is  occupied  in  earning 
his  living  and  who  can  only  give  the  fag  end  of  the  day 
to  learning  that  you  would  give  to  a  regular  student  ? 
— I  should  say  that  that  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. I  think  some  of  the  demands  put  forward, 
perhaps,  not  by  the  governing  body  of  any  University 
extension  society,  but  by  some  of  their  advocates  in  the 
press  are  very  ill  advised. 

5445.  All  you  could  do  would  be  to  enable  them  to 
give  lectures  to  the  people.  You  could  not  expect  to 
give  them  the  same  education  ? — I  think  it  is  im- 
possible. 

C  c  3 
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K.  Pearson,  5446.  Then  with  regard  to  the  best  teachers  being 
Esq.,  M.A.     excluded  that  might  be  remedied  by  bringing  in  other 

  institutions  besides   King's   College  and  University 

29  June  1892.    College,  either  at  the  commencement  or  allowing  them 
•   to  be  affiliated  afterwards  P — You  mean  as  federal  col- 

leges. 

5447.  Bringing  in  other  colleges  tc  which  these 
teachers  belong? — I  think  that  would  make  the  matter 
still  worse.  One  of  the  few  advantages  of  the  Gresham 
scheme  was  the  fewness  of  the  constituent  bodies  at 
any  rate  on  the  arts  and  science  side.  There  might 
have  been  hopes  then  that  these  would  have  been  amal- 
gamated, but  if  you  bring  in  two  or  three  other  col- 
leges— without  some  kind  of  principle  of  absolute  Uni- 
versity control  over  them — you  simply  widen  the  area  of 
competing  colleges,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  teachers,  or  a  considerable  number  of  the 
teachers,  of  those  institutions  would  object  strongly  to 
forming  part  of  a  federal  scheme.  They  would  prefer 
their  own  freedom  for  the  present  to  forming  part  of 
a  federal  scheme,  although  they  would  have  no  objec- 
tion, if  it  were  possible,  to  be  absorbed  into  a  Uni- 
versity on  broad  lines. 

5448.  You  think  many  institutions  would  be  willing 
to  be  absorbed  who  would  not  come  into  a  federal 
scheme  P — I  am  speaking  of  the  feeling  of  the  staff 
rather  than  of  the  councils  of  those  institutions.  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  will  probably  be  able  to  give  you  more 
information  on  that  point  than  I  can. 

5449.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  professors 
&o  be  appointed  by  the  University.  We  have  already 
power  to  appoint  lecturers,  and  I  suppose  could  have 
further  power  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  get  over 
my  objection,  for  these  professors  would  be  without 
any  place  of  teaching,  without  any  of  the  equipment, 
or  anything  else. 

5450.  Then  the  question  of  there  being  too  many 
laboratories  we  have  considered.  After  you  had  given 
us  these  11  objections  you  said  there  were  some  other 
objections  which  you  might  add  which  had  been  made 
by  the  teaching  body  of  University  College  ? — I  said 
that  in  reading  through  what  I  thought  were  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  professorial  scheme  I  would  mention 
in  the  course  of  that  the  action  taken  by  the  staff  of 
the  University  College,  by  the  Senate  of  the  University 
College,  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The  staff  having 
moved  in  favour  of  a  broader  scheme  I  should  say 
would  distinctly  oppose  any  return  to  an  institution 
of  the  nature  of  the  Gresham  University. 

5451.  I  think  we  have  gone  through  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  far  as  you  care  to  do  so,  what  point  would 
you  like  to  take  next  ? — I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  professorial  scheme 
which  perhaps  I  did  not  mention  in  my  first  statement. 
I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tions I  have  just  stated  against  the  Gresham  scheme. 
In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  would  found  a  University 
on  those  great  lines  which  have  been  so  successful  else- 
where. I  refer,  of  course,  here  especially  to  Germany. 
In  the  third  place  it  would  give  the  University  that 
which  the  Gresham  scheme  entirely  wants,  the  prestige 
of  the  old  University. 

5452.  How  would  you  do  that? — The  scheme  provides 
if  possible  for  there  being  only  one  University  for 
London. 

5453.  You  would  join  it  on  ? — I  should  say  rather  that 
the  University  would  come  in  as  any  other  body  would 
come  in.  In  this  way  it  would  bring  to  the  new 
University  all  the  friends  of  the  old  University.  The 
Commission  may  perhaps  be  unable  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  that  point ;  I  ought  to  say  that  at  University 
College  we  have  lost  a  considerable  number  of  our 
warmest  supporters.  Owing  to  the  first  steps  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  teaching  University  in  London  not 
embracing  the  London  University  a  very  large  section  of 
our  Council  and  some  of  our  oldest  supporters  resigned  ; 
Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Justice  Fry  were  among  the 
number  resigning. 

5454.  That  was  because  they  were  in  a  minority 
perhaps  ;  but  if  it  had  been  the  other  way  would  not 
some  have  resigned  ? — I  think  any  scheme  which  had 
embraced  the  University  of  London  would  have  kept 
those  friends  for  the  College. 

5455.  Would  you  not  have  lost  others  if  it  had  been 
the  other  way  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  think  it  unlikely  ;  at 
the  same  time  my  point  is  that  any  such  6cheme  would 
probably  bring  those  supporters  back. 

5456.  Without  losing  any  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  I 
hope  so.    Then  I  say  the  scheme  meets  with  the  active 


support  or  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  many  of  the 
leading  teachers  in  the  provincial  colleges.  The  Gres- 
ham scheme  was  largely  opposed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
provincial  colleges. 

5457.  We  have  not  had  much  opposition  except  as  to 
details  ? — I  think  the  deputation  that  went  up  to  Lord 
Salisbury  was  largely  one  of  the  country  colleges. 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  other  places  protested. 

5458.  And  Victoria  ? — The  nature  of  their  opposition 
I  think  is  such  that  we  should  meet  with  detailed 
objection.  I  think  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to 
reconstitute  the  Gresham  Charter  and  yet  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  Victoria  University.  I  think  the  result 
would  be  that  you  will  gain  the  support  of  the  Victoria 
University  and  lose  the  support  of  the  medical  schools. 
Then  another  advantage  1  think  of  our  scheme  is  that 
it  satisfies  the  demauds  of  the  Victoria  University 
that  the  medical  degree  shall  carry  the  license  to 
practise,  and  that  the  medical  representation  shall  not 
be  a  preponderating  one.  Then  (6) :  It  has  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  movement  for  a  teaching 
University  in  London  brought  a  wide  range  of  in- 
fluential teachers  from  a  great  variety  of  London 
teaching  bodies  into  close  sympathy,  and  animated 
them  with  a  desire  for  a  University  of  definite  type. 
(7.)  Bedford  College  Council  and  staff  have  united  to 
carry  an  important  motion  in  favour  of  a  University 
on  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  the  association 
scheme.  (8.)  University  College  Senate,  that  is,  the 
professorial  body,  has  carried  a  motion  urging  the 
Council  of  the  college  to  adopt  a  similar  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  absorption. 
(9.)  The  Association  scheme  makes  full  provision  for 
the  recognition  of  work  of  the  University  extension 
character,  and  for  the  appointment  of  University  lec- 
turers at  minor  and  non-absorbed  teaching  institutions. 
(10.)  Lastly,  while  proposing  central  control  and  central 
University  laboratories  of  the  highest  kind,  it  provides 
for  local  teaching  such  as  is  required  for  pass  degrees 
or  for  the  lower  stages  of  honour  graduation.  That  I 
think  is  all  I  should  like  to  say  upon  that. 

5459.  I  gathered  from  several  of  your  remarks  in 
stating  the  advantages  that  you  contemplate  working 
with  the  University  of  London  ? — I  would  refer  to 
Clause  1.  "  It  is  desirable  that  there  should,  if  possible, 
be  one  University  in  London." 

5460.  First  of  all  I  would  ask  you  this  :  supposing 
the  University  of  London  would  not  meet  your  wishes, 
would  you  be. prepared  to  start  independently  of  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  the  view  of  the  executive 
committee.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  I  think  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  meant  by  that 
clause,  and  what  I  think  the  Association  understand  by 
it.  We  should  try  if  possible  to  work  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  University  of 
London  and  its  work  should  come  into  the  new  scheme. 

5461.  And  do  you  think  the  University  of  London 
would  come  in?  Have  you  any  hopes  that  it  would P 
— I  can  only  point  to  the  fact  that  we  have  four 
members  of  the  Senate  in  the  Association.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  other  members  of  the  Senate  have 
been  asked,  but  1  should  think  the  Senate  of  the 
University  have  probably  not  formed  a  definite  policy 
upon  the  matter. 

5462.  Have  you  seen  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  which 
was  rejected  by  Convocation  ? — I  have  seen  several 
schemes  which  were  before  Convocation  and  rejected. 

5463.  Do  any  of  them  meet  your  views?— No,  I 
think  not.  They  still  maintain  the  competing  colleges, 
and  give  far  too  large  a  share  of  authority  to  the 
existing  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

5464.  And  not  sufficient  to  the  teachers  P — Not 
sufficient  to  the  teachers. 

5465.  In  fact  on  most  grounds  they  are  as  objec- 
tionable to  you  as  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — Certainly. 

5466.  Therefore,  your  hopes  are,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Senate  may  have  a  very  different  scheme 
from  any  that  they  have  had  yet,  and  also  that  Con- 
vocation maybe  induced  to  accept  it? — I  should  not 
put  it  exactly  in  that  way.  I  think  Convocation  will 
not  exactly  have  to  be  fought,  but  I  think  pressure  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Convocation — possibly 
through  the  press  and  in  other  ways — not  to  oppose 
some  broad  scheme  for  University  re-organisation  in 
London.  If  Convocation  does  ultimately  oppose  such 
a  scheme  all  we  can  do  is  to  go  forward  without  the 
University  of  London.  All  I  can  hope  is  that  if  Con- 
vocation sees  a  good  scheme,  it  will  not,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pressure,  oppose. 
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5467.  The  University  at  present  gives  degrees  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  combine  that  duty  with  that  of  a  teaching 
University  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, — as  a  separate 
department  of  it,  if  not  as  part  of  the  ordinary  examina- 
tions of  the  University.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  movement  in  Wales  at  the  present 
moment  for  a  University  for  Wales,  and  there  is  a 
movement  in  the  Midlands  which  will  receive  the 
powerful  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a  University 
for  the  Midlands.  Victoria  University  already  draws 
off  the  students  in  the  North  of  England.  As  far  as 
collegiate  teaching  goes  the  University  of  London 
is  likely  to  be  left  without  a  very  large  number  of 
collegiate  students. 

5468.  Then  you  look  forward  in  the  future  to  the 
University  of  London  becoming  a  University  for 
London? — I  should  still  keep  the  examinations  open 
for  students  who  read  privately  or  work  in  smaller 
colleges. 

5469.  They  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  having 
had  a  teaching  likely  to  lead  up  to  the  examinations  or 
conducted  by  teachers  who  con  duct  the  examinations? 
— No,  certainly  not.  I  should  put  it  in  this  way.  I 
will  leave  it  optional  to  them  whether  they  went  in  for 
the  examination  on  the  teaching  side,  or  whether  they 
went  in  for  an  external  system  of  examinations.  The 
University  would  examine  externally  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  present  local  examinations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

5470.  Not  the  same  papers  or  the  same  questions  ? — 
Not  the  same  papers.  I  would  say  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  provincial  teachers,  the.  view  they  expressed  to 
me  was  that  they  would  far  rather  their  students  went 
in  for  the  examinations  of  the  teaching  side  of  the  new 
University  than  for  those  of  the  present  University, 
that  is  to  say,  provided  you  get  for  your  teachers 
in  the  new  University  the  leading  men  in  every 
branch.  They  would  have  no  objection  then.  They 
do  object  to  second-rate  teachers  examining  their 
students.  But  if  you  can  once  ensure  that  the  London 
teachers  shall  be  the  leading  teachers  in  their  several 
branches,  I  think  you  will  meet  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  provincial  colleges  as  to  one  system  of 
examination.  The  scheme  purposely  keeps  that  point 
open  under  clause  7. 

5471.  You  would  not  give  any  provincial  colleges 
any  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  revised  Uni- 
versity, or  would  you? — No,  I  should  not.  They  have 
no  representation  on  the  present  system. 

5472.  You  would  confine  it  entirely  to  London  ? — 
Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  external  examiners 
no  doubt  teachers  would  be  largely  chosen  from  pro- 
vincial colleges.  They,  in  fact,  at  present  form  a  field 
from  which  external  examiners  are  largely  selected. 

5473.  Then  your  idea  would  be  carried  on  by  two 
sides  as  it  were,  one  to  look  after  the  general  teaching 
of  the  country,  the  other  to  look  after  more  particularly 
the  London  teaching.  There  would  be  two  sets  of 
teachers,  and  two  sets  of  examinations  ;  one  for  provin- 
cial or  colonial  people  and  another  for  London  people  ? 
— No,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  did  not  make  my  point  very 
clear.  I  should  not  insist  on  having  two  different 
systems,  but  if  there  were  very  great  pressure  brought 
to  bear  in  that  direction  two  systems  would  be  estab- 
lished. I  fancy  the  provincial  colleges  would  not  desire 
two  systems  from  what  I  have  heard  from  members  of 
them. 

5474.  Then  you  have  hopes  that  the  University  of 
London  could  be  so  modified  as  to  be  included  in  your 
scheme,  but  if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  you  are 
prepared  to  go  on  without  it  ? — Yes. 

5475.  I  suppose  these  professors  would  require  in 
order  to  really  command  respect  a  good  endowment. 
I  believe,  in  the  higher  teaching  particularly,  the  fees 
are  never  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get  good  teachers 
without  endowments? — You  would  certainly  want 
endowments.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Association  in 
saying  this,  but  personally  I  think  a  certain  proportion 
ought  to  arise  from  fees.  You  would  want  considerable 
endowments.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  gives,  I  think,  16,000£.  to  the 
Welsh  Colleges. 

5476.  (Mr.  Anstw.)  Not  to  the  Welsh  alone  ?— They 
get  4,0002.  each. 

5477.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  There  is  a  special  grant  to 
the  Welsh  Colleges  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  special  grant  to  the 
Welsh  Colleges.  They  have  4,000Z.  each.  One  of  those 
colleges  had  some  years  ago  90  students,  and  got  a 


Government  grant  of  4,000Z.  If  you  look  at  the  popula-  K.  Pearson, 
tion  of  London  on  that  scale,  I  think  you  will  agree.     Esq.,  M.A. 

that  something  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Government.   

There  are  other  funds  to  draw  upon  in  London  of   29  June  1892. 

course,  and  there  is  a  farther  point  that  many  of  the   

professorships  are  already  endowed,  and  economy  in 
the  matter  of  professorships,  and  in  the  matter  of 
buildings  and  teaching  ought  to  very  much  improve 
the  state  of  affairs.  If  you  could  once  stop  tht  waste 
of  competition  that  is  going  on  in  regard  to  small 
teaching  bodies  bidding  against  each  other  for  stu- 
dents, it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

5478.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  construction 
of  this  new  University,  its  idea  is  to  absorb  all  the 
colleges  which  now  exist  ? — And  that  are  willing  to  be 
absorbed. 

5479.  Would  that  apply  to  medical  schools  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  They  are  connected  with  large  public 
charities. 

5480.  They  would  continue  to  have  their  own  auto- 
nomy, and  merely  be  affiliated  with  regard  to  certain 
purposes  ? — The  construction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  is 
described  in  clauses  10  and  13.  Of  course  the  Medical 
Faculty  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say 
very  much.  It  presents  special  difficulties  here  in 
London.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Association's 
scheme  recognises  that  it  is  impossible  to  absorb  the 
medical  schools  owing  to  their  close  relation  to  vast 
public  charities.  At  the  same  time  it  endeavours  to 
grant  much  of  what  the  Medical  Faculty  gains  by  the 
Gresham  Charter.  In  the  first  place,  the  Medical 
Faculty  will  be  elected  by  the  medical  teachers  them- 
selves, and  in  that  way  a  distinction  will  be  made 
between  it  and  the  other  faculties.  Secondly,  there 
will  be,  oi-  there  would  be,  under  the  Association  scheme 
as  in  other  Universities  of  standing,  medical  professors 
appointed  by  the  Senate  from  the  various  Faculties.  I 
judge  in  practice  that  the  Medical  Faculty  itself  would 
recommend  certain  of  its  members  for  the  honour  of  the 
office  of  University  Professor  in  Medicine. 

5481.  It  would  rather  mar  the  harmony  of  your 
scheme  if  all  other  colleges  were  gradually  to  be 
absorbed,  the  medical  ones  remaining  intact  P  —  I 
think  not  from  this  standpoint.  The  medical  schools 
themselves  practically  own  little  or  no  property.  The 
one  I  know  more  about  than  others,  for  instance,  is 
Guy's  Hospital.  There  the  college  laboratories,  and  so 
on,  really  belong  to  the  hospital  trust.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  group  of  medical  teachers.  You  could 
not  in  any  way  absorb  these  buildings  and  equipments 
without  opening  up  the  question  which  I  think  very 
few  people  would  venture  to  touch,  of  the  whole  re- 
organisation of  these  charities  throughout  London. 

5482.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  mean  hospital  charities  ? — 
Yes.  The  money  has  been  lent  really  by  the  charities, 
I  think,  largely  for  buildings,  and  rent  or  interest  is 
paid  by  the  fees.    I  think  that  is  largely  the  position. 

5483.  Do  you  speak  chiefly  of  Guy's,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, and  St.  Thomas'  ? — I  should  think  it  is  the 
case  at  these  schools  also.  I  should  think  the  medical 
schools,  which  are  groups  of  private  teachers,  so  to 
speak,  have  no  property  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  University  to  absorb.  It  practically  belongs  to 
the  charities  and  the  schools,  I  think — I  speak  subject 
to  correction— pay  rent  or  interest  for  the  buildings. 

5484.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish 
to  say  P — I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  got  very  small  medical  support  at  present.  I 
am  hoping  that  the  state  of  affairs  may  alter,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  as  long  as  the  medical  schools  think 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  Gresham  scheme  being  carried 
they  are  not  likely  to  support  any  other  scheme. 

5485.  Why  is  that  ?  —  Because  undoubtedly  the 
Gresham  scheme  will  give  them  more  than  they 
would  get  from  such  a  scheme  as  this. 

5486.  More  power  ? — I  believe  this  scheme  would 
really  give  them  a  great  deal  more  power  than  they 
have  at  present.  Now  just  a  few  words  as  to  what  I 
think  ought  to  happen  supposing  the  colleges  declined 
to  be  absorbed.  The  question  may  arise  as  to  what 
should  be  done  if  the  colleges  refuse  to  be  absorbed  or 
to  give  the  University  effective  practical  control  over 
their  resources.  I  hold  that  the  degree-granting 
privilege  is  a  very  important  one  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  conferred  simply  because  any  body  or  group  of 
bodies  demands  it.  I  think  the  power  to  confer  this 
privilege  of  granting  degrees  ought  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  forcing  the  colleges  to  accept  such  terms  as 
are  best  for  the  academic  future  of  London  ;  and  I 
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K.  Pearson,  believe  that  if  the  frame  or  shell  of  a  University  were 
Esq.,  M.A.'    oreated  there  would  then  be  simply  a  race  between 

  Burlington  Gardens,  Grower  Street,  and  the  Strand  as 

29  June  1892.  to  which  should  fit  themselves  first  into  it.  Supposing 
  none  of  these  bodies  consented  to  surrender  their  pri- 
vileges or  a  substantial  portion  of  them,  I  should  hope 
the  Government  might  be  induced  to  fill  up  this  frame 
in  the  first  place  from  the  Government  College  at 
South  Kensington.  I  think  the  very  idea  of  that 
action  more  than  enough  to  induce  the  Council  of 
University  College,  urged  forward,  as  it  would  be 
by  the  teaching  staff,  to  capitulate.  I  believe  that  in 
all  these  cases  the  terms  of  capitulation  could  not  be 
settled  by  charter ;  they  would  have  to  be  settled  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  I  think  the  whole  question  can 
only  be  ultimately  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
ought  to  add  that  if  the  Commission  thought  it  were 
in  any  way  desirable  the  Association,  through  the 
executive  committee,  is  prepared  in  a  reasonable  time 
to  present  the  rough  draft  of  such  an  Act. 

5487.  You  cannot  do  that  without  finding  out  what 
the  University  of  London  will  do,  can  you.?— Yes,  I 
think  the  shell  of  such  a  University  could  be  created. 

5488.  Leaving  the  University  of  London  out?— 
Leaving  it's  admission  more  or  less  open. 

5489.  (Professor  Bamsay.)  Will  you  turn  to  your  last 
point  first.  The  idea  of  the  scheme  is  one  single 
University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

5490.  Doing  all  the  University  work,  and  comprising 
all  these  Faculties  ? — Yes. 

5491.  How  many  Faculties  do  you  propose  ? — I  think 
that  is  especially  a  matter  for  the  University  itself  to 
settle.  The  Faculties  might  be  created  as  they  were 
needed.  The  constitution  of  the  University  as  put  for- 
ward does  not  define  the  number  of  Faculties. 

5492.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  have  a 
University  with  one  Faculty,  do  you  mean  ? — I  think 
that  would  hardly  be  possible.  I  think  the  medical 
teachers  must  be  marked  off  from  the  rest. 

5493.  Your  idea  would  be  then  to  have  a  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  a  Faculty  of  Science? — There,  I  think,  I 
should  leave  it  open.  We  have  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
of  Science  at  University  College,  but  they  are 
perpetually  crossing  each  other.  You  cannot  divide 
your  arts  teachers  off  from  your  science  teachers  ;  and 
there  are  subjects  like  mathematics  and  other  branches 
as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are 
arts  or  sciences. 

5494.  How  many  Faculties  would  you  consider 
essential  to  constitute  a  University  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  consider  any  Faculties  are  essential.  The 
University  when  established  would  group  its  teachers 
into  bodies  for  consultative  purposes,  which  may  be 
called  Faculties. 

5495.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  essential  that  a 
University  should  be  formed  upon  the  idea  that  the 
various  branches  of  learning  balance  one  another  and 
act  in  combination  mixed  up  together  for  general  Uni- 
versity purposes  ? — I  think  that  is  hardly  necessary.  I 
think  you  cannot  clearly  maintain  the  distinction  be- 
tween arts  and  science.  You  may  distinguish  between 
Law  and  Medicine,  but  to  draw  a  rigid  line  between 
arts  and  science  seems  to  me  impossible.  I  think,  for 
instance,  the  Faculty  of  Technology  could  be  more 
clearly  separated.  In  that  case  it  is  possible  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Faculty  of  Technology  might  be 
also  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Science. 

5496.  Would  that  do  any  harm  to  any  particular 
study  ? — I  think  it  does  not  do  any  harm  to  any  par- 
ticular study  at  all,  but  it  would  disqualify  the  Faculty 
from  being  taken  as  a  unit  in  any  way. 

5497.  Because  its  interests  are  mixed  ? — Yes. 

5498.  The  professor  would  be  in  two  Faculties? — 
Some  of  our  professors  are  in  three. 

5499.  That  point  might  be  easily  adjusted  by  making 
the  representation  smaller  in  proportion  in  the  case  of 
mixed  faculties,  but  do  you  agree  to  the  principle 
that  you  must  have  a  variety  of  Faculties,  and  that  the 
University  must  be  built  up  out  of  them,  or  do  you 
make  the  professor,  whatever  his  Faculty,  the  unit? — I 
make  the  professor. 

5500.  The  Board  of  Studies  is  a  smaller  thing ;  it  is 
never  an  essential  thing  in  the  government  of  a  Uni- 
versity, whereas  a  Faculty  is  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  name  whether  there  is  a  small 
Faculty  or  a  Board  of  Studies,  but  I  think  either 
might  be  given  an  administrative  power  with  regard  to 
various  minor  points. 


5501.  But  I  am  speaking  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
governing  body,  which  is  usually  made  up  equally,  or 
more  or  less  equally,  from  the  greater  departments 
called  Faculties  ? — Is  that  universally  so  ? 

5502.  You  do  not  consider  it  essential? — I  do  not 
consider  it  essential.  I  was  questioning  whether  it 
is  universally  so  in  the  Universities  which  already 
exist  ? 

5503.  Without  going  into  that  question,  you  men- 
tioned just  now  Lawst  Do  you  regard  it  as  essential 
or  desirable  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Laws  ?-  It  is  desir- 
able. 

5504.  But  not  essential? — Yes.  Put  it  the  other 
way.  I  should  desire  to  see  professors  of  Laws  who 
would  probably  be  grouped  together  in  the  Faculty 
of  Laws.    But  I  think  the  Faculty  is  a  minor  point. 

5505.  And  what  of  Theology  ? — Theology  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  in  any  large  scheme,  and  would  require 
very  delicate  handling  from  any  one  who  ventures  to 
touch  it. 

5506.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  particular  pro- 
posal with  regard  to  it  ? — I  should  prefer  the  proposals 
with  regard  to  a  Theological  Faculty  to  come  from  the 
theologians  themselves,  and  my  point  of  view  would 
be  that  it  must  rest  largely  with  a  strong  governing 
body  as  to  how  far  they  accepted  it  or  not. 

5507.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ; 
do  you  regard  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  as  essential  or 
not  ? — I  think  it  must  be  in  London  because  the  medi- 
cal schools  are  so  very  distinct  from  the  other  types  of 
teachers.  You  must  group  the  medical  teachers,  by 
which  I  mean  especially  the  surgical  and  medical 
teachers,  in  one  body  together. 

5508.  Would  you  consider  it  a  strong  blow  to  your 
scheme  if  the  medical  schools  would  not  come  into  it  ? 
Would  you  consider  it  a  fatal  difficulty  in  realising 
your  scheme  if  you  were  unable  to  bring  the  medical 
schools  within  the  four  corners  of  it  ? — Do  you  mean  if 
the  medical  schools  declined  to  come  in  ? 

5509.  If  they  declined  to  come  in,  and  if  no  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  them? — I  should  leave  them 
outside  for  a  little  time  and  I  think  they  would  soon  be 
desirous  of  coming  in. 

5510.  You  made  one  answer  to  this  effect :  if  the 
London  University  could  not  be  brought  to  terms  you 
would  be  prepared  to  start  without  the  London  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes.  I  want  to  lay  it  down  as  a  distinct  point 
that  I  should  prefer  one  University  in  London  for 
London  embracing  the  existing  University  of  London. 

5511.  But  supposing  the  existing  University  of  Lon- 
don cannot  be  brought  in  either  by  its  own  consent 
or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  would  you  leave  it  out  and  go 
on  in  your  own  way  ? — Just  as  I  should  deal  with  Uni- 
versity College.  If  University  College  would  not  come 
in,  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  myself,  but  I  should 
proceed  to  establish  the  University  without  University 
College. 

5512.  That  has  reference  to  a  statement  you  made, 
which  I  did  not  understand.  You  told  us  about  Uni- 
versity College  coming  in  as  any  other  body  would 
come  in.  Would  you  put  the  University  of  London  in 
that  regard  upon  the  same  footing  as  King's  College, 
the  Bedford  College  for  women,  and  University  College, 
simply  as  one  of  many  bodies  which  it  is  proposed  to 
unite  ? — Yes.  You  have  to  regard,  I  think,  the  fact 
that  the  University  would  be  bringing  a  rather  smaller 
share  to  the  melting  pot.  The  other  colleges  would  be 
bringing,  perhaps,  half  a  million  of  money  and  large 
equipments,  or  equipments  and  endowments  represent- 
ing half  a  million  of  money.  The  University  of  London 
would  be  bringing  very  little — a  very  small  pecuniary 
contribution. 

5513.  So,  if  the  University  of  London  could  not  be  got 
in,  you  are  quite  prepared  to  face  the  going  on  without 
it  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage to  go  on  without  it. 

5514.  Do  you  say  the.same  with  regard  to  the  medical 
schools — that  if  they  will  not  come  in  voluntarily  to 
any  scheme  of  this  sort,  and  if  it  is  found  impossible  to 
get  Parliament  to  force  them  to  come  in,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  the  Universty  without  any  medical 
schools  whatever  ? — I  should  not  attempt  to  force  the 
medical  schools  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  think,  at  the 
present  stage  the  medical  schools  are  likely  to  say, 
"  We  cannot  possibly  come  into  a  scheme  of  this 
kind ;"  but  when  they  see  that  they  are  not  going  to 
get  what  the  Gresham  Charter  gave  them,  I  think  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  come  in.  I  ought  to  add  that 
I  have  not  personally  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
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Deans  of  the  medical  schools.  The  scheme  has  been 
largely  misunderstood  in  the  medical  .schools,  becr-uso 
it  was  supposed  to  mean  an  absorption  of  the  medical 
schools.  The  words  "absorption  of  colleges"  were 
taken  exception  to,  and  the  scheme  was  practically  hoc 
read,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  seen  that  we  were 
not  going  to  absorb  the  medical  schools.  I  should  not 
like  to  say  anything  further  upon  that  point,  though, 
perhaps,  I  might  send  to  the  Commission  at  a  later 
date  any  further  evidence  I  have  upon  if.  I  only  sug- 
gest that  now,  because  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is 
an  informal  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  medical 
schools  going  to  take  place  this  week. 

5515.  Supposing  the  schools  cannot  be  forced  to  come 
in,  and  they  will  not  come  in,  do  you  think  your  scheme 
will  stand  upon  its  own  legs  without  the  medical  schools 
and  without  the  University  of  London  p — I  should  make 
my  frame.  If  the  schools  would  not  come  in,  the  frame 
wonld  remain  empty  until  they  chose  to  come  in. 

5516.  Then  you  would  have  an  institution  without 
degrees  for  medicine  ? — No,  it  would  have  an  opening 
for  degrees  in  medicine. 

5517.  Tour  framework  would  start  with  a  completely 
constituted  University  as  far  as  constitution  goes  and 
power  to  give  degrees,  but  on  the  medical  side  wholly  a 
blank  ? — Yes,  but  the  first  step,  I  think,  would  be  that 
one  or  two  medical  schools  would  come  in  to  get  the 
whip  hand  of  the  others. 

5518.  That  would  bo  a  question  for  the  future.  But 
the  University  would  start  with  one  Faculty  or  two 
Faculties,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  trust  to  the  future  to 
get  the  frame  filled  up? — I  am  quite  certain  that  if 
colleges  on  the  Arts  and  Science  side  would  come  in 
the  medical  schools  would  come  in. 

5519.  "Have  you  taken  steps  to  get  the  adhesion  of  the 
medical  schools? — The  only  step  we  have  taken  is  to 
ask  the  pure  Science  teachers  of  the  medical  schools, 
who  are  fairly  represented  on  our  association. 

5520.  Is  that  quite  so  ?  There  are  122  signatures 
attached  to  this  memorial,  besides  two  on  the  executive 
whose  names  do  not  occur  as  members  of  the  associ- 
ation ? — May  I  ask  whose  are  the  names  P 

5521.  Mr.  Dickens'  and  Professor  Heath's  names  do 
not  appear  amongst  the  members  of  the  association  ? — 
Then,  1  fear,  they  have  dropped  out  by  a  printer's  error. 

5522.  Then  the  numbers  are  124.  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  single  medical  teacher  or 
surgical  teacher  in  London  on  that  list  ?• -Quite  so. 

5523.  The  only  persons  who  have  to  do  with  medical 
science  at  all  are  two  teachers  of  botany,  one  teacher  of 
chemistry,  one  of  biology,  and  one  of  physiology— that 
is  five  out  of  122  ? — Yes,  medical  teachers. 

5524.  And  of  those,  five  are  upon  the  scientific  part 
of  the  medical  side? — Yes,  I  recognise  that  fact. 

5525.  Is  that  because  no  application  has  been  made 
to  any  of  those  teachers  in  the  medical  department,  or 
because  they  have  hitherto  declined  to  join  ? — There  has 
been  no  general  application  to  them.  Copies  of  this 
document  as  it  stands  have  been  sent  to  the  Deans  of 
the  medical  schools  for  their  consideration.  I  ought  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  medical  schools  are  bodies  which 
move  much  more  unitedly  than  the  teachers  of  Arts 
and  Science.  No  medical  teacher  would  be  likely  to 
sign  this  document  until  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  it  in 
their  medical  school  and  no  vote  in  favour  of  this  is 
likely  to  be  taken  in  a  medical  school  until  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Gresham  Charter  is  out  of  the  way. 

5526.  I  suppose  the  reason  of  that  is  that  there  are 
very  large  and  complicated  vested  interests  in  the 
medical  schools.  There  are  vested  interests  affecting 
the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  with  which  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  interfere  ? — You  mean  on  this 
scheme  ? 

5527.  No,  in  the  medical  schools  themselves.  Is  not 
the  great  difficulty  a  network  of  vested  interests  caused 
by  the  medical  schools  ? — Which  great  difficulty  P 

5528.  With  regard  to  adopting  any  new  plan  or 
coming  into  any  new  scheme  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  know 
that  medical  schools  work  a  very  great  deal  more 
together,  as  a  body,  than  the  Arts  and  Science  teachers 
work. 

5529.  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself  about  the 
inner  working  of  the  medical  schools,  how  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  working  of  any  such  scheme  as  you 
propose  ? — I  only  know  that  when  the  motion  in  favour 
of  absorption  was  carried  in  University  College  Senate 
t&ere  was  an    attendance  of  I  do  not  know  many 
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were  sointr  to  vote.   

5530.  What  is  it  your  University  has  the  power  to 
offer  to  the  medical  schools  ;  a  degree,  is  it  not  ? — It 
offers  a  degree  carrying  a  license  to  practise,  but  only 
the  purely  surgical  and  medical  side  will  be  entirely 
organised  by  the  medical  teachers  themselves. 

5531.  Without  reference  to  any  superior  body  such  as 
a  Senate  ? — There  would  be  such  a  body. 

5532.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  that,  the 
point  is  this  :  you  have  to  offer  to  them  a  medical 
degree  of  a  kind  which  they  want,  and  which  suits  their 
requirements,  and  in  return  you  expect  them  to  make 
a  certain  concession  of  their  autonomy  for  University 
purposes  P — I  think  the  only  thing  we  require  of  them 
is  to  admit  that  they  cannot  have  the  degree-giving 
powers  which  they  would  havo  had  under  the  Gresham. 
We  do  not  desire  to  touch  the  autonomy  of  the  medical 
schools.  As  soon  as  the  medical  schools  say  we  will 
allow  the  University  to  appoint  a  pure  science  teacher, 
that  teacher  would  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  would  become  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science. 

5533.  (Professor  Sidgwicle.)  In  what  clause  is  the 
license  to  practise  referred  to.  How  is  it  included  in 
your  scheme? — Clause  1 :  "It  is  desirable  that  there 
"  should,  if  possible,  be  one  University  in  London." 

5534.  Then  if  the  London  University  is  left  out  there 
would  be  no  license  P — No.  If  the  London  University 
were  left  out  there  would  be  no  license  to  practise. 

5535.  (Professor  Bamsay.)  That,  of  course,  would  be 
a  serious  blot  upon  your  scheme.  That  license  to 
practise  is  an  essential  part  of  your  idea  ? — No,  I  would 
not  say  an  essential  part.  It  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  Gresham. 

5536.  You  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  approbation,  I 
understood,  about  the  preposterous  proportions  of  the 
London  University  medical  degree.  Do  you  propose  a 
distinctly  lower  degree  ? — It  was  entirely  the  other  way 
about. 

(Professor  Bamsay.)  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not  catch  the 
context. 

(Professor  Sidgwick.)  Professor  Pearson's  strong  lan- 
guage was  in  regard  to  some  of  the  proposals. 

(Bev.  Canon  Browne.)  The  preliminary  scientific  re- 
quirements. 

5537.  (Professor  Bamsay.)  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
my  question.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  this:  Do  you 
contemplate  a  degree  distinctly  obviously  lower  than 
the  medical  degree  of  the  University  of  London  ? — 
No.  I  tried  to  make  that  clear.  I  think  the  difficulty 
arises  largely  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the 
preliminary  science  training.  The  preliminary  science 
training  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  A  market- 
able University  distinction  should  only  be  given  for 
some  literary  or  scientific  attainment. 

5538.  The  Gresham  University  degree  would  be  lower 
than  the  degree  of  the  London  University  ? — Yes. 

5539.  And  ycu  think  it  should  not  be  so? — Yes,  I 
think  it  should  not  be  so. 

5540.  Then  you  would  not  desire  to  see  a  degree 
distinctly  lower  in  scientific  requirements  than  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  ? — No. 

5541.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  degree  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  medical  schools  and  be 
sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  come  in  ? — I  think  it 
would  not  give  them  all  that  they  want,  but  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  able  to  organise  the  degree  would 
be  very  much  better  for  them  than  nothing. 

5542.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how  your  scheme 
would  affect  the  Royal  Colleges  P — Of  course  you  will 
understand  that  I  am  not  speaking  with  any  authority. 
I  have  no  real  right  to  speak  upon  medical  matters, 
but  simply  as  they  are  a  point  of  academical  organisa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  Royal  Colleges  ought  to  form 
part  of  any  University  for  London. 

5543.  You  would  keep  them  out  entirely,  even  as  to 
the  matter  of  representation  ? — Yes. 

5544.  On  the  ground  that  they  are  not  a  teaching 
body  P — On  the  ground  that  they  are  a  professional 
body  which  has  interests  far  beyond  London.  I  would 
protect  their  interests  by  seeing  that  the  University 
degree  was  not  reduced  to  a  mere  licensing  qualifica- 
tion. 
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J9  June  1892.  5546.  But  if  you  have  a  new  degree  which  is  ipso 
facto  obtainable  in  an  easier  and  simpler  way  by  the 
medical  students  of  all  the  schools  in  London  ? — I  think 
that  is  what  the  University  ought  not  to  have. 

5547.  I  did  not  mean  by  a  low  standard,  but  by  a 
course  of  teaching  which  directly  leads  to  a  degree 
however  high.  If  you  offer  to  the  medical  schools  a 
degree  which  meets  their  requirements,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  license  to  practise,  would  not  you 
interfere  with  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  P — No,  I  think  the  result  would 
be  that  those  who  go  to  Victoria  and  Edinburgh,  and 
other  places  for  University  degrees  would  be  retained 
in  London.  That  class  of  students  who  already  go  to 
Victoria,  Edinburgh,  and  other  Universities  would  be 
retained. 

5548.  Do  you  suppose  the  students  wculd  take  the 
degree  and  also  the  license  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  ? — Many  of  them  do  so  at  the  present 
moment,  and  many  would  continue  to  do  t  o.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  students  who  leave  London 
to  take  medical  degrees  in  the  northern  universities 
and  colleges.    I  think  those  would  be  attracted. 

5549.  Who  do  not  go  to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  present? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  or  not. 

5550.  When  there  is  another  degree  in  London  more 
easy  to  obtain,  why  should  they  go  to  the  colleges 
when  they  do  not  do  so  now  ?  I  do  not  follow  the 
reasoning? — My  point  is  that  you  would  not  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  number  of  those  who  take  licenses 
from  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
If  you  made  a  cheap  degree  doubtless  you  would,  but 
the  degree  that  would  be  instituted  would  simply 
mean  that  a  larger  class  of  students  would  take  medical 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London  instead  of  going 
out  of  London  and  taking  the  degrees  of  Owen's 
College. 

5551.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  ordinary  pass 
student  would  still  go  on  and  take  the  license  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — I  have  not 
sufficient  experience  to  say  how  far  those  students  who 
were  in  London  would  take  licenses. 

5552.  Not  more  than  about  10  per  cent,  take  the 
degree,  what  becomes  of  the  remaining  90  per  cent.  P — 
There  is  also  some  large  per-centage  you  have  left  out. 
Perhaps  20  or  30  per  cent,  take  degrees  in  other  Uni- 
versities. These  are  the  students  the  new  University 
would  bring  in.  Whether  those  students  take  licenses 
now  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

5553.  However,  you  are  prepared  in  your  scheme  to 
disregard  entirely  the  interests  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — I  do  not  think  we  dis- 
regard them,  but  we  make  the  degree  not  equivalent  to 
the  license  to  practise. 

5554.  You  would  require  it  to  include  the  license 
to  practise?— We  do  not  necessarily  require  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  which  would  come  in 
if  the  London  University  comes  in. 

5555.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
special  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  on  the  Governing  Body,  or  to  make  them  in 
any  sense  constituent  parts  of  the  University? — If 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  prepared  to  admit  members 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
their  governing  bodies  as  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  I  think  London 
might  be  prepared  to  do  it  also. 

5556.  You  said  it  was  quite  impossible  for  students 
to  run  about  London  to  have  what  you  call  inter- 
collegiate lectures  on  a  federal  system.  But  is  it  not 
essentially  part  of  your  system  that  the  teaching  shall 
be  organised  in  various  and  different  centres  ? — Yes. 

5557.  Would  not  that  involve  running  about  ? — No, 
because  you  group  your  subjects  together. 

5558.  Can  you  arrange  for  all  the  subjects  a  student 
takes  to  be  taught  at  one  place  ? — Yes,  all  but  the 
most  elementary  branches  which  would  be  taught  at  a 
number  of  centres.  The  central  physical  laboratory  I 
should  propose  to  have  probably  in  association  with 
the  chemical  laboratory ;  a  student  in  that  branch 
would  be  drafted  off  to  that,  and  not  be  running  from 
Kensington  to  Gower  Street  and  then  to  the  Strand. 

5559.  Do  you  think  you  could  arrange  to  concentrate 
the  teaching  so  as  not  to  give  them  the  running 


about  ? — Yes.  It  is  done  in  Berlin,  which  is  rather  a 
large  city,  and  the  arrangement  is  in  working  order 
there. 

5560.  (Sir  George  Humphry .)  The  fundamental  point 
in  the  system  is  that  all  teaching  should  be  concen- 
trated under  one  head  ? — With  regard  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Faculties,  certainly. 

5561.  But  the  elementary  teaching  and  high  class 
teaching  should  all  be  conducted  by  one  set  of  pro- 
fessors P--I  think  if  you  look  at  the  scheme  that  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

5562.  That  is  a  point  you  mentioned  as  very  impor- 
tant P — I  mentioned  it  as  important  that  the  pass 
student  should  come  into  touch  with  the  professor,  but 
not  necessarily  that  the  professor  should  do  all  the 
teaching  of  the  pass  student. 

5563.  What  is  meant  by  coming  into  touch  ? — Some- 
thing like  Professor  Michael  Poster  does  at  Cambridge, 
Professor  Michael  Poster  himself  lectures  in  the 
elementary  parts  to  his  class. 

5564.  I  think  Professor  Michael  Poster's  teaching  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  work  ? 
— That  is  not  of  necessity,  but  there  you  have  a  case 
where  a  remarkably  good  teacher  does  undertake  a 
portion  of  the  elementary  teaching. 

5565.  The  principle  of  this  scheme  would  be  that 
the  professors  should,  in  the  main,  be  devoted  to  the 
higher  order  of  teaching  ? — I  think  not  entirely.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  do  a  large  portion  of  it. 

556b\  Do  you  think  the  professor  could  really  under- 
take both  ? — A  portion  of  both  most  distinctly.  1 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  really  undertaken  in 
Germany  at  the  present  moment.  Professor  Quincke 
gives  two  courses,  one  an  elementary  course,  and  one 
a  course  of  training  in  research  work. 

5567.  That  is  hardly  done  I  think  by  anyone  in 
England? — I  think  it  may  be  said  to  bo  largely  done 
in  the  London  Colleges. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  I  may  say  that  it  is  also  done  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  Two  classes  of  teaching  by 
the  same  professor  ? 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  Yes. 

5568.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  that  out  generally  to  a  large  extent.  What  you 
rather  require,  I  suppose,  in  a  London  University  is 
that  there  should  be  professors  devoting  themselves 
mainly  to  high  class  work  and  high  class  teaching  P — 
I  should  disapprove  of  that  very  strongly.  I  .approve 
very  strongly  of  the  very  best  teachers  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mass  of  students  and  that  to  my 
mind  makes  the  great  difference  between  teaching  in 
Germany  and  teaching  as  I  have  found  it  in  England, 
namely,  that  the  leading  teachers  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  great  bulk  of  students. 

5569.  That  would  be  done  only  I  suppose  by  lectures  ? 
— By  lectures,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course  by 
demonstrators  assisting  the  professor  in  demonstrating. 

5570.  Then  we  come  to  another  class  of  teachers. 
The  professors  would  require  in  the  main  to  be  certainly 
supplemented  by  another  class  of  teachers  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  students  P — They  are  assisted.  Every 
professor  is  assisted  by  demonstrators.  Every  pro- 
fessor devotes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the  students, 
and  he  is  assisted  by  demonstrators  who  are  not  detailed 
off  to  attend  particular  classes. 

5571.  This  would  be  contemplating  very  large  classes  ? 
— In  some  of  the  elementary  subjects  there  might  be 
large  classes.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  be  neces- 
sarily very  large.    The  numbers  are  not  very  large. 

5572.  Do  you  object  to  colleges  like  King's  College 
and  University  College  retaining  a  certain  amount  of 
autonomy  even  though  they  might  be  put  very  much 
under  the  direction  of  the  main  University  body? — It 
depends  on  the  amount  of  autonomy.  I  should  ask  in 
the  first  place  for  absolute  absorption.  I  think  that  is 
the  ideal. 

5573.  There  comes  the  difficulty.  The  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  one's  ideal ,  and  though  you,  on  the  whole,  believe 
that  University  College  would  admit  such  an  absorption 
 ? — I  have  endeavoured  not  to  speak  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  College. 

5574.  But  on  the  whole  that  is  your  impression  ? — I 
can  oniy  express  a  hope  that  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  it  might  come  about. 
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5575.  Then  that  is  the  hope  with  regard  to  University 
College.  As  to  King's  College  you  have  not  expressed 
any  opinion  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  King's  College. 

5576.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  King's  College  would  object  to  absolu- 
tion?— I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  were  to  ask  King's 
College  at  the  present  moment  it  would  object,  but  if 
you  put  forward  a  scheme  as  a  shell  I  believe  King's 
College,  if  they  thought  that  was  all  that  was  obtain- 
able, would  accept  it. 

5577.  Suppose  they  were  obliged  to  put  forward  a 
scheme  as  a  shell  without  any  college,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  the  assurance  of  the  support  of  any 
college  ? — Not  at  present.  I  cannot  say,  of  course, 
what  might  happen. 

5578.  We  have  to  contemplate  that  as  a  possible 
difficulty  ?— Yes. 

5579.  There  are  difficulties  all  round,  and  I  suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise 
here  and  there  ? — Ultimately  it  possibly  may  be,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  any  scheme  which  attempts  to 
compromise  with  every  interest  will  be  an  utter 
failure. 

5580.  With  all  the  teaching  in  London  concentrated 
under  one  head,  it  may  be  thought  desirable  that  there 
should  be  separate  colleges  in  different  parts  of  Loudon 
having  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  although  to 
a  certain  extent  under  one  central  control .  That  is  a 
reasonable  and  probable  view,  is  it  not? — I  think  it  is 
a  possible  view  ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  reasonable- 
ness! of  it.  I  think  it  neglects  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  three  universities  existing  in  any  large  town,  and 
that  you  cripple  tbe  teaching  by  separate  Universities. 

5581.  I  am  not  speaking  of  separate  Universities, 
but  London  is  an  enormous  city;  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  anywhere.  Therefore,  as  you  have 
said  here,  collegiate  teaching  would  be  very  difficult, 
and  yet  the  proposal  would  be  that  there  should  be 
teaching  in  these  different  colleges  ? — Yes. 

5582.  Teaching  entirely  Tinder  one  control  ? — ~£es. 

5583.  So  that  there  would  be  teaching  of  some  sub- 
jects in  one  college  and  some  subjects  in  another 
college  ? — And  the  elementary  teaching  at  a  consider- 
able number  of  centres. 

5584.  Then  I  am  again  in  a  difficulty.  The  elemen- 
tary teaching  would  be  at  King's  College  and  at  Uni- 
versity College  ? — And  possibly  at  South  Kensington. 

5585.  So  that  elementary  teaching  would  be  under 
teachers  distinct  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
great  body  of  professors  ? — Not  to  the  whole  extent, 
but  certainly  to  some  extent. 

5586.  Elementary  teaching  going  on  at  King's  Col- 
lege and  University  College.  Then  we  will  suppose  in 
addition  that  there  should  be  some  larger  institution  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

5587.  There  must  be  certain  elementary  teaching  in 
these  two  colleges  ? — I  do  not  think  there  must  be.  I 
merely  think  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  have 
several  centres  of  elementary  teaching  for  first-year 
students. 

5588.  There  has  been  mention  of  a  Government 
grant  and  the  Government  institution  at  South  Ken- 
sington ? — Yes. 

5589.  There  may  possibly  be  there,  as  I  think  you 
have  mentioned,  the  opportunity  for  large  and  first- 
class  laboratories  to  bo  occupied,  controlled,  and  regu- 
lated, and  taught  in  by  first-class  professors? — Yes. 

5590.  So  there  we  shall  have  a  high,  first-rale,  and 
great  national  institution,  to  be  separated  from  these 
other  colleges,  University  College,  and  King's  College  P 
— I  think  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  that  unless 
you  have  some  scheme  of  federation.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  raised  by  the  colleges  against 
any  attempt  of  that  kind. 

5591.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  if  it  were  recog- 
nised that  the  elementary  teaching,  which  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  teaching,  should  be  at  the  colleges, 
and  the  higher  and  first-class  teaching,  which  would 
be  more  iimited,  should  be  at  those  great  central 
laboratories  ? — I  think  it  would  raise  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  both  King's  and  University 
Colleges,  because  they  have  not  merely  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  pass  work.  I  cannot  impress  that  too 
taucb.  on  the  Commission.  They  are  not  merely  in  the 
position  of,  colleges  in  Cambridge,  they  are  small  Uni- 
vei'sities  improperly  equipped. 


5592.  Then  suppose  them  to  continue  their  work  as  K.  Pearson, 
they  do  now,  and  suppose  there  to  be  at,  say  South     Eaq.,  M.A. 

Kensington,  some  larger  first-ciass  laboratories  which   

are  national  laboratories,  and  in  which  the  work  of    29  June  1892. 

research  and  the  highest  kind  of  teaching  could  go  o;2,   

do  you  think  the  colleges  would  object  to  that  more 

than  they  would  object  to  a  total  absorption  ? — Yes.  I 
feel  certain  they  would.  I  think  the  proposal  that  the 
colleges  should  be  reduced  to  taking  pass  work  only 
would  meet  with  more  objection  than  any  other.  It 
was  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  scheme  of 
the  University  Senate. 

5593.  I  am  not  supposing  that  they  should  be  reduced 
to  pass  work  only,  but  that  the  pass  work  would  fall 
to  them  now  as  it  does  in  the  main  and  other  work  too  ? 
— Take  a  subject  like  biology  or  physiology,  I  think 
there  is  more  work  turned  out  by  University  College 
than  you  would  find  from  the  biological  laboratory  at 
.South  Kensington.  I  think  there  would  be  a  strong 
feeling  if  you  proposed  to  build  your  central  laboratory 
at  South  Kensington  and  neglected  University  College. 

5594.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  interfere  with  Uni- 
versity College,  does  it  not,  if  it  is  doing  such  very 
good  work  now  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  it  do 
better  work. 

5595.  There  is  a  question  whether  the  whole  should 
be  concentrated  under  one  head,  or  whether  there 
should  be  different  institutions  in  different  parts  of 
London  ? — The  Association  scheme  advocates  concen- 
tration. Wherein  is  the  advantage  of  a  number  of 
different  institutions  ? 

5596.  Bty  their  competition,  as  you  have  stated, 
tending  to  promote  the  improvement  of  all  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon,  J.  think  the  tendency,  as  you  say,  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  all,  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
any  one  branch.  The  waste  of  money  in  small  labora- 
tories is  extreme. 

5597.  You  mentioned  that  the  efficiency  at  Univer- 
sity College  was  brought  about  by  there  being  increased 
efficiency  at  King's  College  ?— -I  think  I  hardly  put  it 
in  that  way.  I  said  that  we  were  compelled  to  spend 
money  on  electrical  laboratories  because  King's  College 
had  spent  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
London  to  have  three  sets  of  electrical  laboratories.  I 
think  the  output  of  electrical  engineers  will  either 
become  too  great,  or  if  it  is  not  too  great  it  is  not  more 
than  one  of  those  laboratories  could  undertake. 

5598.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  better  if  they  had 
it  all  at  one  spot  than  having  these  institutions  with 
their  independent  autonomy  stimulating  each  other 
vith  competition  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  in  answering  that 
question  I  do  not  fully  accept  your  way  of  putting  it  as 
to  the  word  "  stimulating."  I  think  it  might  stimulato 
in  some  way,  but  it  is  a  stimulus  to  expenditure  in  what 
I  think  a  wrong  direction. 

5599.  Still  competition  is  the  great  stimulus  all 
round  of  progress,  is  it  not? — Organisation  seems  to 
inc  to  be  greater  stimulus  to  progress. 

5600.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  very  important  element  in 
teaching  and  elsewhere  ?■ — Yes,  and  that  is  duly  pro- 
vided for  by  the  competition  of  external  Universities, 
and  the  desire  the  University  has  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  its  degrees  and  the  completeness  of  its  equip- 
ments. 

5601.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medical  point  Professor 
Ramsay  has  asked  you  a  good  many  questions  upon 
that,  so  1  will  not  trouble  you  very  much.  You  are 
aware  of  the  real  reason  which  is  alleged  for  medical 
students  leaving  London  and  going  to  the  northern  and 
other  Universities? — You  mean  which  is  alleged  by 
the  teachers  in  the  medical  colleges  ? 

5602.  All  round  ;  1  eachers  and  professors  ? — There  is 
some  distinction  between  floating  opinion  and  opinion 
definitely  stated.  What  is  the  opinion  definitely 
stated  ? 

5603.  As  far  as  one  can  deal  with  it,  it  is  definitely 
stated.  The  great  reason  that  is  stated  why  the  stu- 
dents do  not  go  to  the  London  University,  but  do  go  to 
the  other  Universities,  is  what  ? — I  am  asking  you. 

5601.  The  great  reason  that  is  stated  is  that  they  get 
it  so  much  easier? — I  know  that  reason  is  stated. 

5605.  And  one  of  the  causes  that  has  brought  about 
our  present  discussion  is  that  the  Largest  city  in  the 
world,  having  the  largest  number  ov  medical  students 
in  the  world,  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
students  in  obtaining  medical  degrees.  That  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  faults  ? — Yes. 

D  d  2 
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K.  Pearson,  5606.  How  is  that  to  be  got  over  ? — I  think  it  is  got 

Esq.,  M.A.  over  by  the  fact  that  you  put  the  clinical  side  of  the 

  examining  in  the  hands  of  the  London  teachers. 

!9  June  1892.  5g07>  That  Jg  go  nQW  p_j  mean  tJlat  ^  examinatijon 

and  the  settling  of  schedules  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  London  teachers. 

5608.  I  think  that  is  so  now  ? — I  think  hardly. 

5609.  Almost  all  the  examiners  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity are  London  teachers,  and  the  schedules  have 
been  drawn  up  by  them  ? — T  cannot  express  an  opinion 
on  the  medical  side,  but  the  schedules  on  the  ether 
sides  certainly  have  not. 

5610.  That  is  one  of  the  great  points  to  be  met, 
which  really  lies  at  the  root  of  this  discussion  and 
difficulty.  How  is  it  to  be  met,  or  how  can  it  be  met  p 
The  difficulty  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  with  the 
largest  number  of  medical  students,  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  degrees  ? — . 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  it  were  met  by 
a  cheapening  of  the  degree. 

5611.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Would  you  object  to 
cheapening  them  to  to  same  level  as  that  on  which 
they  stand  in  other  Universities,  because  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  degree  of  the  London  University  is  the 
most  difficult  in  the  world  to  obtain  ? — I  would  not 
express  an  opinion  upon  its  being  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain.  I  have  heard  medical  teachers  argue  that  it 
did  not  represent  the  highest  level  of  scientific  re- 
quirement, but  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  papers  were  set,  with  the  schedules,  rather 
than  the  degree  of  hardness. 

5612.  1  think  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  it  is  the 
hardest.  All  who  have  passed  it.  I  think,  are  proud  of 
it  as  being  the  most  difficult.  One  does  not  see  how 
that  complaint  is.to  be  met  ? — Then  you  'think  the  Gres- 
ham  scheme  offers  an  alternative  to  that  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  cheapen  degi'ees  

5613.  I  do  not  suppose  anything.  I  merely  say  that 
is  a  point  of  difficulty.  How  is'  that  difficulty  to  be 
met  ?  I  should  think  there  is  the  greater  difficulty  that 
any  scheme  which  proposes  to  cheapen  degrees  will  not 
be  carried.  You  will  have  the  whole  of  the  provincial 
colleges  against  you. 

5614.  I  do  not  say  cheapening  exactly,  but  rendering 
it  somewhat  more  facile.  There  have  been  proposals 
for  some  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Colleges  with 
regard  to  the  examinations.  Have  you  thought  over 
any  plan  of  that  sort  at  all  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I 
think  the  medical  degree  ought  to  represent  a  certain 
amount  of  general  academical  culture.  If  you  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  professional  body,  they  are  not  the 
body  to  enforce  that,  but  only  the  educational  autho- 
rities can. 

5615.  The  professional  body  quite  feel  that,  and  think 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  academic  culture.  The 
proposal  was  that  they  should  pass  the  Matriculation  of 
the  University  of  London,  which,  of  course,  is  a  con- 
siderable increase.  I  do  not  know  what  the  proposal 
about  the  Preliminary  Scientific  was,  but  after  that  the 
examinations  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons should  be  taken,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  as  quali- 
fying for  degrees.  Would  you  scheme  admit  any  pro- 
posal or  any  plan  <^f  that  kind  ? — The  scheme  puts  on 
one  side  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  I  think  that  is  an 
important  point.  It  will  not  affect  the  number  of 
entries  at  tbe  Royal  Colleges,  because  the  degree  will 
not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  license  to  practise. 
The  degree  may  practically  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  northern  Universities,  but  that  would  stand  above 
the  license  to  practise. 

5616.  Do  you  think  so  ?  That  would  meet  the  ques- 
tion at  once  ? — I  am  afraid  the  professors  of  the  North- 
ern Universities  would  hold  that  their  degree  was 
above  the  license  to  practise.  Of  course  I  am  not 
capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  it. 

.  5617.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Theological  Faculty, 
it  has  been  put  before  us  very  strongly  by  the  Non- 
conformist bodies,  who  desire  that  it  should  be  of  the 
most  open  and  free  kind  ;  and  that  there  should  be  no 
test  whatever  either  for  teachers  or  for  examiners. 
Would  you  agree  to  a  Theological  Faculty  founded 
upon  that  basis  ? — As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  the 
Theological  Faculty  must  be  left  to  theologians  ;  but  I 
think  the  University  would  have  to  make  provision  for 
some  amount  of  general  culture. 

5618.  (Bishop  Barry.)  That  is  understood,  I  think? — 
I  think,  from  my  experience  of  students  from  the  Non- 
conformist colleges  in  London,  that  that  standard  of 


culture  is  hardly  reached  by  the  students  of  those 
colleges. 

5619.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  standard  would  be 
raised.  That  they  would  wish,  but  they  wish  also  that 
it  should  be  a  faculty  entirely  free  and  open  for  the 
study  of  theology  on  the  broadest  grounds  ? — If  any 
training  of  that  kind  is  supposed  to  be  possible,  I  should 
say  the  .thing  would  be  to  put  it  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  as  we  have  done  with  the  medical  faculty. 

5620.  That  is  their  desire  P — But  I  should  object  very 
much  to  the  representatives  of  the  Nonconformist 
theological  colleges  being  given  places  on  the  Senate 
of  a  great  University. 

5621.  They  take  a  broader,  wider  view  P — Of  course 
"wide  "  is  rather  a  difficult  word  to  define.  The  prin- 
ciple of  our  scheme  is  that  there  shall  not  be  represen- 
tation of  the  colleges  as  such. 

5622.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  would 
not  object  to  the  representation  of  faculties,  but  only  to 
the  representation  of  colleges  ? — My  idea  would  be 
rather  a  theological  faculty,  but  we  have  not  considered 
it  at  any  great  length,  because  we  did  not  consider  it  as 
likely  to  arise  in  the  immediate  future. 

5623.  Would  you  object  to  theology  or  theological 
science  being  represented  through  its  faculty  P — I  should 
prefer  for  it  to  be  represented  here  through  theological 
professors,  rather  than  by  representatives  of  colleges 
or  representatives  of  faculties. 

5624.  Would  you  treat  it  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  the  medical  faculty  is  treated  p — Yes. 

5625.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Would  not  the  faculty  be  com- 
posed of  professors  ? — No.  In  the  scheme  that  I  put 
before  the  Commission  the  faculties  embrace  all  the 
teachers  in  that  particular  branch. 

5626.  But  still  it  would  be  in  that  particular  branch  ? 
—Yes. 

5627.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  body  of  teachers  ? 
—Yes. 

5628.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Your  scheme  is  that  institutions 
of  University  rank  should  bo  absorbed ;  that  institu- 
tions of  minor  rank  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
giving    lectures,   and   so    forth ;    and  that  medical 

schools  should  be  accepted  as  on  a  basis  ? — On  the 

same  basis — -in  view  of  what  has  just  been  said — of  a 
possible  theological  faculty. 

5629.  Several  objections  have  been  referred  to  with 
regard  to  the  absorption  of  institutions  of  University 
rank.  It  would  tend  to  discourage  endowments,  would 
it  not,  in  the  separate  places  of  University  rank?— I 
think  on  the  whole  it  would  not.  I  think  it  would  open 
up  a  greater  field  for  endowment.  A  man  would  be 
much  prouder  of  giving  his  money  to  a  University  for 
London  than  to  any  college  in  Gower  Street. 

5630.  You  referred  to  the  funds  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
as  being  very  useful  for  the  University  P — I  think  not  ; 
I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  the  funds  of  the  City  and 
Guilds. 

5631.  I  understood  you  to  refer  to  that  ? — I  referred 
to  the  Central  Institution  as  being  a  body  of  academic 
rank  in  London. 

5632.  The  Central  Institution  is  one  of  the  three 
applied  science  schools  or  colleges  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  ?— Yes. 

5633.  And  it  is  paid  for  in  every  way  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  institute  ? — Yes. 

5634.  My  only  point  upon  that  was  to  bring  before 
your  notice  that  the  funds  out  of  which  that  and  the 
other  colleges  are  supported  depend  upon  the  annual 
donations  only  of  the  City  Companies  and  the  Corpor. 
ation  of  London,  who  might  or  might  not  be  actuated 
by  your  view.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  they  would 
be  disposed  to  stop  these  contributions  or  increase  them 
if  they  were  absorbed  ? — That  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  patriotism  there  is  in  the  Corporation.  I  understand 
that  the  Grocers'  Company  in  founding  their  te<  hnical 
school,  have  placed  a  large  sum  down  for  a  perpetual 
endowment  for  the  school,  whether  it  would  be  J30S- 
sible  for  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  to  do  anything 
of  the  same  kind,  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  position  of 
knowing. 

5635.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  likely  to  do  so  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  say  there  is. 

5636.  You  mentioned  that  University  College,  for 
instance,  the  Council  which  direct  everything,  is  not 
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composed  of  teachers  or  professors  at  all,  but  exclusively 

 ? — No,  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  exclusively." 

After  a  battle  of  long  years  we  have  a  professorial 
representation  of  about  a  quarter,  I  think. 

5637.  I  was  only  leading  up  to  this.  In  the  proposed 
Senate  or  Council  of  the  University  what  proportion 
would  you  assign  to  administrators  as  against  teachers  ? 
•  -  That  we  have  purposely  left  blank  because  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  general  tendency  of  public  opinion 
upon  that  matter. 

5638.  Ton  are  aware  that  in  the  City  and  Guilds 
which  is  an  institution  14  years  old,  teachers  are  not 
represented  on  the  bodies  of  governors,  council,  or 
executive  committee.  Has  there  been  any  harm  done 
by  that  ? — I  think  at  the  present  moment  there  has 
not.  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  fair  to  cite  another  example,  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  foundation  in  the  city,  which 
has  also  been  in  the  hands  of  laymen  for  many  years. 

5639.  I  think  I  may  put  it  to  you  now  that  the  lay- 
men have  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878  approached  the  teach- 
ing body  with  a  view  of  making  their  institution  more 
useful,  and  the  approaches  have  not  been  successful? — 
T  am  not  acquainted  with  that,  but  T  may  say  that  I 
think  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  element  on  the 
Council  of  the  University  College  has  very  much  assisted 
the  progress  of  the  College ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
one's  general  notion  of  Universities  abroad  to  have  a 
large  number  of  laymen  practically  administering  the 
University  to  the  exclusion  of  actual  teachers. 

5640.  If  the  University  were  to  take  over  or  absorb 
all  these  large  institutions  of  University  rank,  they 
ijoust  be  prepared  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
estates  also.  Would  the  teachers  on  the  governing 
body  be  prepared  to  do  that? — I  formely  belonged  to  a 
college  at  Cambridge  in  which  the  teachers  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  managed  a  property  worth  30,000?. 
or  40,000?.  a  year.  No  outside  laymen  were  brought 
in  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  estates  of  the 
college. 

5641.  Is  it  not  a  practical  thing  to  leave  the  adminis- 
tration of  trust  estates  in  the  hands  of  lay  trustees,  and 
to  utilise  the  results  of  those  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
the  University  by  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 
Has  not  that  been  the  practice  of  the  authorities  of 
endowed  schools,  and  kindred  institutions  ? — I  think  it 
might  be  valuable  if  there  was  no  danger  of  the  trustees 
suddenly  withdrawing  their  support  from  the  University. 

5642.  You  want  to  bind  the  trustees? — Otherwise  I 
think  it  might  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  University. 
For  instance,  I  will  put  a  purely  imaginary  case. 
Supposing  the  Central  Institution  came  in,  and  the 
University  concentrated  its  technology  there,  and 
supposing  on  some  occasion,  the  schools  in  other  places 
being  closed,  the  City  or  one  of  the  important  com- 
panies withdrew  from  the  Institute,  the  University 
would  collapse  on  that  side  entirely.  I  think  that 
unless  there  was  some  efficient  hold  on  the  funds  any 
other  view  would  hardly  work.  I  think  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  appointing  largely  the  representatives 
of  those  governing  bodies  as  Crown  nominees  on  the 
Senate. 

5643.  But  you  arc  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  you 
would  afford  representation  on  the  Senate  ? — I  would 
endeavour  to  balance  lay  and  academic  elements. 

5644.  Half?— Yes.  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
teachers  would  bo  glad  to  leave  many  things  to  the 
lay  members,  and  the  lay  members  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  opinion  of  the  academic  members  on  educa- 
tional matters. 

5645.  I  daresay  yon  know  that  there  are  no  funds 
that  could  be  called  trust  funds  under  that  institution 
[i.e.,  Gresham  College]  ? — No  funds  that  could  be  called 
trust  funds. 

5646.  I  mean  that  the  funds  belong  to  the  City  and 
the  Corporation  jointly,  subject  to  the  burden  of  main 
taining  the  College  and  the  Royal  Exchange  ? — Subject 
to  certain  trusts. 

5647.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  trusts,  except  that  they 
are  subject  to  certain  burdens.  The  words  are  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  will,  which  has  been 
frequently  advised  upon,  and  there  has  been  no  objec- 
tion or  doubt  cast  upon  that  p — That  maybe  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
another  aspect,  that  501.  a  year  in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
time  (which  was  the  sum  he  gave  to  his  professors)  has 
a  present  value  of  about  5001.    And  there  is  a  moral 


aspect ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  those  funds 
amount  to. 

5648.  They  amount  to  about  18,000?.  a  year  ? — I  have 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  what  they  amount  to,  or  how 
they  are  spent,  but  I  should  feel  that  there  might  be  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  City  to  do  something  for  the 
higher  teaching  of  London. 

5649.  Would  you  be  prepared  as  a  professor  to  re- 
consider a  proposal  which  was  made  before  you  be- 
came a  professor  ? — I  do  not  know  what  ihat  proposal 
was.  I  placed  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee when  I  heard  there  was  a  re-organisation  con- 
templated. 

5650.  Would  you  think  it  a  misfortune  that  tho 
Gresham,  which  for  300  years  had  been  tho  nucleus  of 
higher  education  in  London  should  become  a  nominal 
centre  ? — I  should  think  for  a  period  of  about  70  years 
after  its  foundation  it  was  the  centre  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

5651.  Has  there  been  any  change  ? — I  should  say 
entirely  in  the  character  of  its  teaching,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  its  professors. 

5652.  You  mean  that  it  has  undergone  some  change  ? 
— The  reputation  of  its  professors  in  the  first  70  years 
was  that  of  the  foremost  men  of  science  in  England. 
That  ceased  within  about  70  years  after  its  foundation. 
The  reason  for  the  change  I  take  to  be  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  money.  The  50?.  a  year  was  not  capable 
of  providing  the  best  men.  At  that  date  it  was  50?.  a 
year. 

5653.  There  are,  however,  no  funds  from  the  Gresham 
institution  which  would  be  applicable  to  University 
purposes.  I  do  not  know  if  you  know  it,  but  the 
burdens  which  have  had  to  be  borne  have  not  been 
repaid  by  the  overplus  ;  so  that  any  gifts  or  donations 
to  the  University  would  be  voluntary  ? — Prom  the 
Gresham  ? 

5654.  From  those  concerned  in  the  Gresham.  I  only 
wish  to  bring  out  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for 
general  purposes  ? — The  college  is  costing  2,000?.  or 
3,000?.  a  year,  I  suppose,  now.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  college  costs. 

5655.  The  words  of  the  will  were  "  The  overplus  of 
"  my  rents  and  profits  of  the  premises  hereinbefore  to 
"  them  disposed  of  will  soon  recompense  the  same"? 
■ — I  quite  agree  that  there  is  no  legal  claim. 

5656.  There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  tho 
laymen  who  manage  that  trust  to  make,  it  more  useful 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past? — 1  think  that  it  is 
quite  possible.  I  was  referring  merely  to  the  moral 
claim. 

(Witness.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  ask  leave 
to  refer  to  one  general  statement  which  I  made.  That 
is  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  Uni- 
versity College.  I  feel  I  may  have  left  a  state  of 
doubt  as  to  what  exactly  the  professorial  body  have 
done.  You  might  think  by  what  I  have  said  that  they 
have  definitely  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Association. 
May  I  put  in  the  exact  motion  that  was  carried  ? 

5657.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  I  think  you  said  it  was  a 
working  majority  ? — I  said  they  had  also  carried  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  a  wider  scheme  than  the  Gresham. 
I  think  in  justice  to  my  colleagues,  it  would  be  right 
that  I  should  read  exactly  what  did  take  place.  This  is 
the  resolution  carried  on  June  8th,  by  the  Senate  of 
University  College: — "That  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
"  Senate,  the  appointment  of  the  new  Royal  Commission 
"  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  London  University,  offers 
"  an  opportunity  for  a  more  complete  settlement  of 
"  tho  question  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and 
"  with  this  view,  the  Senate  respectfully  urges  the 
"  Council  to  join  with  the  Senate,  in  adopting  a  reso- 
"  lution  to  the  following  effect — such  resolution  to  be 
"  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  : — '  The  Council 
"  '  and  Senate  of  University  College  would  view  with 
"  '  favour  the  establishment  of  one  homogeneous 
"  '  University  for  London,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
"  1  governing  body  on  which  the  teaching  stall'  would 
"  '  be  largely  represented,  together  with  Faculties 
"  '  composed  in  each  case  of  professors,  readers,  and 
"  '  lecturers  appointed  by  the  University.  The  teaching 
"  '  might  at  first  be  carried  on  in  tho  laboratories  and 
"  '  lecture  rooms  of  the  existing  London  Colleges.  The 
"  '  Council  would  be  prepared  to  surrender  many  of  its 
"  '  rights  of  control  over  the  teaching  and  funds  of 
"  '  University  College  to  a  central  body  constituted 
"  '  on  such  lines,  provided  that  other  institutions  were 
"  '  willing  to  act  in  tho  same  spirit.'  " 

D  tl  3 
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Esq.,  M.A. 
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K.  Pearson,  5658.  Was  that  carried  on  the  8th  of  June  of  this 
Esq.,  M.A      year  ?— Yes. 

19  Judc  1892.       5659.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Has    that    come    before  the 

  "    Council  yet  ? — The  Council  has  had  this  before  it  and 

has  postponed  its  decision.  There  is  an  important  tag 
to  it : — "  That  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  finding  it 
"  impossible  to  establish  a  single  homogeneous  Uni- 
"  versity  for  London,  the  Gresham  Charter  be  then 
"  modified  by  the  introduction  of  special  provisions  : 
"  (1.)  For  University  degrees  in  medicine  connoting 
"  a  certain  standard  of  literary  or  scientific  education  ; 
"  (2.)  for  possible  future  amalgamation  of  the  consti- 
"  tuent  colleges  under  one  central  governing  body  ;  (3.) 
' '  for  the  appointment  of  lecturers  and  teachers  with 
"  power  to  lecture  or  teach  wheresoever  the  University 
"  Bhall  give  its  sanction  ;  (4.)  for  the  future  appoint- 
"  ment  of  teachers  by  a  centra]  board." 

5660.  I  think  No.  3  is  in  the  Gresham  Charter  ?—No. 
If  I  read  it  rightly  the  teaching,  as  far  as  degrees  are 
concerned,  must  be  done  within  the  walls  of  the 
colleges. 

5661.  I  think  not.  The  Council  has  power  to  appoint 
lecturers  in  any  subject  it  pleases  whether  connected 
with  a  Faculty  or  not  ? — But  I  think  you  will  find  in  one 
of  the  clauses  that  any  student  reading  for  a  degree 
must  have  been  two  years  within  the  walls  of  a  college 
of  ihe  University. 

5662.  It  is  not  then  merely  the  appointment  of 
independent  professors  which  is  desired,  but  it  is  that 
their  lectures  should  be  substituted  for  attendance  at  a 
college  ? — Practically  this  is  to  cover  the  work  at  the 
Birkbeck  Institution  or  institutions  of  that  kind. 

5663.  I  doubt  whether  you  could  not  do  that  under 
the  Gresham  Charter  ? — I  think  not  for  degrees. 

5664.  My  impression  is  the  other  way,  but  perhaps 
you  have  studied  it  more  than  I  have  ? — I  felt  it  better 
to  put  that  resolution  in  easel  had  misrepresented  what 
my  colleagues  had  really  carried.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
document  which  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  have 
sent  up  to  the  Council  of  the  College. 

5665.  Would  it  be  right  to  ask  whether  there  was 
a  large  majority  or  whether  it  was  carried  with 
practical  unanimity  ? — It  was  carried  with  practical 
unanimity. 

5666.  Nem.  con.  ? — Yes. 

5667.  [Mr.  Anstie.)  There  was  an  answer  of  consider- 
able importance  given  by  you  to  Mr.  Palmer  which  I 
■would  like  to  pursue  a  little  further.  I  understood  you 
fco  say  that,  consistently  with  the  claim  of  the  professorial 
University  as  detailed  in  this  paper,  you  would  think  it 
not  impossible  or  unreasonable  or  undesirable  that  there 
should  be  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  an 
institutional  representation — that  is  a  representation  of 
the  funds  by  which  the  University  was  supported  ? — I 
think  I  hardly  intended  to  give  that  impression. 

5668.  I  want  to  know  how  far  you  go  ? — I  say  that  the 
Crown  members  might  be  chosen  at  any  rate  initially 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  these  institutions.  I 
should  advocate  that  very  strongly. 

5669.  Then  you,  in  common  with  some  of  the  other 
witnesses  who  have  already  spoken  in  favour  of  this 
scheme,  would  think  that  that  should  be  only  a  transi- 
tional arrangement  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  best  that  it  should  be  transitional.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  absolutely  vital,  but  it  is  a  point  I  should  press 
if  I  could. 

5670.  You  would  desire,  if  you  could,  that  it  should 
be  merely  a  transitional  arrangement,  and  that  it  should 
be  arranged  in  the  way  you  describe  by  the  Crown 
playing  the  part  of  sponsor  to  these  institutions.  Would 
you  consider  it  a  fatal  defect  if  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  for  some  future  representation  of  those 
who  were  custodians  of  the  funds  upon  which  the 
future  University  would  depend  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
is  practically  abolishing  the  principle  of  absorption. 

5671.  Not  quite.  Supposing  the  institutions  re- 
mained in  this  sense  that  there  were  funds  under  the 
management  of  trustees  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
particular  institution  and  that  the  professors  of  that 
institution  formed  part  of  the  professoriate  of  the 
University,  those  professors,  including  in  the  term 
lectures,  readers,  and  demonstrators  would  in  their 
Faculty  be  united  with  the  similar  professors  in  other 
institutions.  That,  I  suppose,  you  recognise  ? — You 
mean  maintaining  the  federal  nature  of  the  University, 
in  having  duplicate  and  triplicate  professors. 

5672.  Yes  ? — I  think  that  would  be  most  undesirable. 


5673.  What  is  the  amount  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  professors  should  still  retain  of  local  character  ?— 
I  think  in  many  respects  it  is  utiadvisable  to  have  a 
duplicate  staff  at  the  various  London  Colleges.  I 
should  think  if  there  were  a  University  re-organisation, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  endowed 
professor  of  English  at  University  College  should 
lecture  in  the  Strand.  It  might  be  advisable  to  con- 
centrate Arts  and  Literature  in  the  Strand  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  desirable  that  the  endowment  for  that 
professorship  should  be  given  to  a  professor  lecturing 
in  the  Strand  and  not  in  Cower  Street.  1  should  wish 
to  economise  power  in  that  way. 

5674.  And  you  would  contemplate  something  like  a 
permanent  arrangement? — Probably.  That  is  merely 
an  example. 

5675.  So  that  in  that  way  although  you  would  not 
recognise  institutions  you  would  recognise  localities — 
centres  of  instruction  ? — I  should  recognise  those 
because  there  are  valuable  buildings  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  new  University  would  make  use  of. 

5676.  Be  facto  you  would  have  every  reason  to  recog- 
nise them  ? — Yes.  They  would  be  University  buildings 
instead  of  collegiate  buildings  as  hitherto. 

5677.  You  do  admit — it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  after 
what  you  have  said — the  localisation  of  various  branches 
of  teaching  ? — The  localisation  of  various  branches  of 
teaching,  I  should  think,  must  be  a  feature  of  a 
homogeneous  University. 

5678.  And  would  you  like  at  all  the  local  funds  to 
support  that  local  teaching  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  the  local  funds  would  be. 

5679.  Take  the  case  you  mentioned.  You  say  litera- 
ture might  be  localised  in  the  Strand  and  science 
perhaps  I  might  suggest,  localised  in  Gower  Street  ? — 
Yes,  or  biology,  or  some  branch  of  scientific  teaching. 

5680.  Would  you  apply  local  funds  to  the  support  of 
that  localised  teaching,  or  would  you  think  it  necessary 

that  the  whole  fund  should  be  absolutely  delocalised  ?  

I  understand  you  ti>  mean  by  local  funds  those  attached 
to  University  College  or  King's  College  ? 

5681.  Yes? — I  should  say  we  should  have  to  carry 
out  so  far  as  possible  the  trusts  of  those  original  funds 
not  in  relation  to  local  teaching  but  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  teaching.  The  professor  would  teach  where 
the  University  thought  fit. 

5682.  Then  you  disengage  the  funds  to  that  extent 
from  the  locality.  You  would  say  that  the  fund  for  the 
teaching  in  a  particular  place  and  in  a  particular 
institution  should  be  applicable  to  the  same  kind  of 
teaching  in  the  University  at  large — the  place  to  be 
determined  by  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? 
—Yes. 

5683.  [Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  would 
propose  to  do  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think  I 
said  previously  that  I  believe  only  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment can  solve  the  difficulties. 

5684.  These  difficulties  amongst  others  ? — Yes. 

5685.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  quite  understand  the  position. 
You  say  that  what  you  desire  could  only  be  done 
effectually  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  should  go  so  far 
as  saying  not  only  what  I  desire,  but  I  believe  anything 
at  all  will  have  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

5686.  We  will  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
what  you  are  now  speaking  of  as  that  which  in  your 
view  ought  to  be  clone  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
efficient  University  in  and  for  London  can  be  done. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  are  trust  funds 
held  by  bodies  and  that  Parliament  would  have  to  deal 
with  them  in  this  somewhat  exceptional  way,  would 
you  see  any  vital  objection  to  the  holders  and  trustees 
of  those  trust  funds  being  represented  in  some  way  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? — You  niean 
perpetuating  for  ever  the  trustees  of  these  funds  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  College  Councils. 

5687.  No  doubt  it  would  be  in  some  degree  a  perpetu- 
ation  ;  it  might  be  a  variation  but  still  a  perpetuation 
of  those  bodies  F — To  that  exteat  I  am  trustee  for  the 
funds  of  University  College,  being  a  life  governor  of 
the  college.  I  say  we  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated.  I 
do  not  see  that  we  represent  anything  in  particular. 
Our  chief  object  is  to  form  an  efficient  University  for 
London,  and  1  cannot  conceive  why  the  governors 
should  object  to  the  trusts  being  carried  out  for 
precisely  the  same  purpose  under  a  wider  educational 
[scheme. 
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5688.  You  say  "  precisely  "  but  you  admit  that  it  is 
not  precisely  ? — I  ara  inclined  to  think  that  University 
College  would  be  carrying  out  practically  its  own 
powers  if  it  established  a  teaching  institution  in  the 
Strand  at  the  present  moment.  I  think  it  could  teach 
anywhere  in  London,  and  if  some  of  its  endowed  pro- 
fessors lectured  in  the  Strand  they  would  not  be 
breaking  through  the  objects  of  the  trusts  of  the 
college. 

5689.  I  should  like  to  get  from  you  this,  if  I  may 
press  it  so  far.  Assuming  that  a  real  practical  diffi- 
culty were  felt  by  this  Commission  in  making  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  a  character 
not  likely  to  be  backed  by  the  weight  of  Government 
or  to  be  accepted  by  Parliament,  would  you  think  it 
a  very  vital  injury  to  your  proposed  scheme  that  there 
should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  institutional 
representation? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  key 
note  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  institution  should  cease 
to  exist,  and  when  institutions  are  to  be  carried  on  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  represented  on  the  University 
body  it  is  merely  going  back  to  a  federal  scheme.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  have  a  very  great  objection 
to  the  trust  funds  being  carried  on  by  some  sort  of 
trustees ;  for  instance,  take  a  trust  like  the  Quain 
Endowment,  for  the  Quain  professorships.  It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  separate  trust,  and  the  trustees 
chance  to  be  members  of  the  governing  body  of  Uni- 
versity College,  or  of  the  Council.  The  trust  is  to 
appropriate  a  certain  sum  to  the  payment  of  professor- 
ships and  studentships,  and  so  on.  I  should  think 
those  trustees  might  continue  to  exist  under  the  new 
system,  but  they  would  not  exist  as  an  institution. 

5690.  Then  I  may  take  your  answer  to  mean  that 
■you  would  only  recognise  those  institutions  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  first  Crown  nominees  might  pay 
regard  to  their  position  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
think  that  is  what  is  desirable,  and  that  is  what  I 
think  one  should  try  to  educate  public  opinion  up  to. 
I  do  not  think  myself  there  is  any  immediate  prospect 
of  this  University  question  being  settled  in  the  next 
year.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  matter  of  several  years' 
hard  fighting  and  educating  public  opinion ;  but  that 
is  certainly  the  end  I  should  have  in  vieiv. 

5691.  Having  those  views,  you  would  rather  not 
accept  any  compromise  or  abatement  from  your 
demands  for  the  purpose  of  your  present  evidence? 
— I  should  not  like  to  speak  for  the  entire  executive 
committee  of  the  Association,  you  understand.  I  am 
speaking  of  my  own  views.  It  would  depend  entirely 
(I  think  I  may  say  that)  on  the  amount  of  control 
which  the  University  had.  I  want  practical  control 
for  the  University  over  the  resources  of  the  colleges. 

5692.  Over  the  whole  funds  ? — Yes,  the  funds  being 
held  subject,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  present  trusts. 

5693.  And  I  gather  that  the  control  over  those  whole 
funds  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  body  to  which,  speaking 
generally,  you  would  admit  none  but  representatives  of 
the  professorial  staff? — No,  there  are  Crown  nominees. 

5694.  I  will  put  aside  Crown  nominees  ?— But  surely 
they  are  very  important. 

5695.  Well,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment ;  but 
apart  from  the  Crown  I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  those 
revenues  you  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  governing  body 
which  is,  apart  from  the  Crown  nominees,  the  pro- 
fessorial staff  ? — Yes,  but  I  tbink  that  is  a  most  im- 
portant qualification. 

5696.  I  will  come  to  it  in  a  moment,  but  that  is  right 
so  far  ? — Yes  ,  with  the  qualification  and  subject  to  the 
trust. 

5697.  Now  that  brings  me  to  a  point  I  particularly 
want  to  ask  you  about.  What  is  the  peculiar  function 
which  you  think  the.  Crown  nominees  would  discharge 
in  this  governing  body  ? — I  should  like  them  in  the 
first  place,  as  I  said,  to  be  representatives  of  the  best 
lay  element  on  the  present  college  councils. 

5698.  You  are  still  on  the  period  of  transition.  I  want 
to  get  rather  to  the  broad  and  permanent  institution 
of  the  University.  What  want  do  you  think  the  Crown 
nominees  would  supply,  and  what  special  function 
would  they  discharge  in  a  permanent  sense  in  the  new 
University  ? — I  should  look  forward  for  Government 
support  for  any  future  University — I  think  there  ought 
to  bo  some — and  no  Government  support  will  be  given 
without  some  Crown  representation.  You  have  the 
Crown  representation  on  the  existing  University. 

5699.  Then  m:iy  I  take  it  that  your  view  of  the 
Crown  representation  is  that  it  is   a  concession  by 


which  you  desire  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  public  j£ 
money  ? — Partly,  and  partly  also  because  we  are  pro-  e'si 
posing  to  absorb  the  existing  University,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Crown  members  there,  partly  and —    29  Ji 

what  is  very  important  indeed — we  do  want  to  intro-   

duce  into  the  governing  body  of  the  new  University 
what  I  call  the  better  lay  element  in  the  councils  of  the 
colleges. 

5700.  But  I  wanted  to  keep  away  from  that  transi- 
tional operation  ? — But  permanently  that  lay  element 
will  not  cease  to  exist.  There  will  be  the  same  type 
of  admininistrators  who,  I  hope,  will  be  put  on  by  the 
Crown. 

5701.  You  think  there  will  be  an  advantage  in 
having  a  nomination  by  the  Crown,  because  you  think 
those  nominees  will  supply  a  valuable  element  of  lay 
administration  ? — -1  think  they  ought  to. 

5702.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  think  theyr  will  ? 
— I  think  they  will.  I  think  three  nominations  out 
of  four  will  be  good  ;  the  fourth  may  be  a  job.  Pro- 
bably only  half  the  members  of  the  lay  councils  are 
really  serviceable  members  from  the  academical  stand- 
point. 

5703.  Half  the  members  of  the  lay  council  ?— Of  the 
present  councils  of  the  colleges  who  are  not  Crown 
selected. 

5704.  When  you  say  from  an  academical  point  of 
view,  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  advice  which  they 
give  as  to  the  conduct  of  teaching  ?— Yes,  the  conduct 
of  teaching  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories,  and 
so  forth.  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  that  council 
which  I  know  more  intimately  than  others.  I  do  not 
think  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  body  ;  it  is  certainly 
not  a  good  body  for  governing  a  University. 

5705.  May  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  think  that  those 
who  are  in  charge  in  one  way  or  another  of  the  funds  . 
of  the  various  institutions  are  persons  who  could  be 
trusted  to  contribute  valuable  elements  to  the  new 
University  ? — I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  from  the  better  element,  that  the  Crown 
nominees  would  be  selected. 

5706.  I  am  speaking  of  it  in  a  permanent  sense.  I 
want  to  get  away  from  this  merely  transitional  point  of 
view.  May  I  take  it  that  having  regard  to  the  per- 
manent state  of  things  you  do  not  think  that  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  trust  funds,  and  in  that  sense  of 
the  administration  of  these  institutions,  could  be  trusted 
to  appoint  valuable  members  ? — I  think  the  Crown  (after 
the  University  was  permanently  established)  would 
select  the  same  type  of  men  for  the  University  Senate 
as  are  selected  at  present  for  the  University  of  London 
Senate  ;  and  the  best  elements  of  the  college  councils 
are  very  much  the  same  as  the  Crown  nominees 
of  the  University  of  London  Senate. 

5707.  Pardon  me ;  then  if  that  is  so,  if  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  college  councils  are  of  the  same  type  as 
the  Crown  representatives  on  the  London  Senate,  why 
do  you  say  they  might  not  be,  with  restricted  repre- 
sentation, of  course,  trusted  to  select  in  the  future  the 
same  type  of  men  as  are  now  selected  by  the  Crown  ? — 
Because  I  think  there  are  many  persons  who  are  not 
the  best  element  on  the  college  councils. 

5708.  Yes ;  but  I  am  proposing  a  great  restrictior. 
you  will  observe.    Of  course  these  college  councils  are 
each  one  numerous,  and  there  are  several  differeut 
bodies.    I  am  supposing  now  a  representation  which 
will  be  restricted  in  the  same  way  that  the  Crown  rep- 
resentation would  in  any  case  be  restricted,  I  mean  in 
point  of  numbers.    What  I  should  like  to  put  to  you 
is  this :   supposing  the  administrative  bodies  of  the 
various  institutions  which  are  interested  in  this  matter 
of  a  London  University  were  to  be  divided  according  to 
their  respective  departments  of  learning,  and  were  in 
these  respective  divisions  to  act  in  common,  do  you 
not  think  you  might  trust  them  to  nominate  upon  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  competent  useful 
members  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  upon  that  point.  I 
should  much  prefer  the  pure  Crown  nomination  and 
the  professorial  element.    I  am  only  speaking  more 
particularly  of  the  Council  of  University  College.  I 
think  the  method  in  which  that  Council  is  elected  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  and  I  should  object  in  tuto  to 
that  method  of  election  being  indirectly  perpetuated 
in  a  great  University  for  London. 

5709.  I  am  not  putting  quite  that.  Supposing  you 
had  half  a  dozen  institutions,  and  those  institutions 
varied  very  much  as  they  do  in  fact  in  the  character  of 
their  teaching  the  number  of  their  chairs,  and  their 
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29  June  1892.    not  think  there  would  be  a  considerable  probability 

 of  their  naming  valuable  members  of  a  governing 

body  p  —  I  should  like  to  ask,  before  I  answer  that 
question,  what  are  the  governing  body?  My  idea  is 
thd*t  the  method  in  which  the  Coimcil  is  elected  is 
not  satisfactory  at  all ;  it  is  not  academical ;  there  is 
no  proper  provision  for  the  selection  of  people  with 
academical  experience  ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  they  as  a 
body  of  voters  for  other  representatives,  would  be  more 
efficient  than  in  their  other  capacity.  As  a  life  gover- 
nor of  University  College  you  are  probably  acquainted 
with  the  method  in  which  the  Council  is  elected. 
Sometimes  there  are  extremely  good  men  on  the 
Council ;  at  other  times  men  are  put  on  who  have 
practically  no  time  to  spare,  and  take  rather  dilettante 
interest  in  University  matters  and  come  occasionally. 

5710.  Then  the  result,  I  gather  is,  that  you  can  sug- 
gest no  way  in  which  the  administrative  interests  of 
these  bodies  can  find  entrance  into  or  upon  the  pro- 
posed new  governing  body  ? — I  do  not  see  how  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  process  of  absorption  it  is  possible 
to  have  an  unabsorbed  college  council. 

5711.  Of  course  if  you  start  Avith  the  assumption  of 
absorption  yon  negative  at  once  any  such  sugges- 
tion, but  may  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  see  how  any 
method  could  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  administra- 
tive bodies  could  be  usefully  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  new  University  ? — The  type  of  men  who  sit 
on  those  bodies  will  always  form  material  out  of  which 
useful  members  might  be  elected  by  the  Crown.  Prac- 
tically we  know  that  very  often  tbe  Crown  nominees 
take  their  suggestions  from  the  governing  body 
itself. 

5712.  Or  they  may  not  ? — Or  they  may  not. 

5713.  And  it  would  very  much  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  state  of  circumstances  existing  at  the  moment 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  ? — Yes. 

5714.  You  would  rather  leave  that  entirely  to  the 
Crown  ? — Except  in  the  transitional  state. 

5715.  There  is  a  question,  with  regard  to  the  medical 
aspect  of  which  you  properly  declined  to  bo  answerable, 
but  as  to  which  you  had  formed  academic  views,  have 
you  considered  the  two  propositions  which  have  been 
before  the  Commissioners.  I  ask  this  question  because 
of  an  answer  you  gave  with  respect  to  Oxford  aDd 
Cambridge  in  which  you  seemed  to  contemplate  as 
possible  some  acceptance  by  them  of  the  proposition 
of  the  Koyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  aud  Surgeons 
for  a  union  with  them.  Two  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty 
of  the  license,  one  is  this :  The  proposal  made  in 
the  Senates  scheme  (clause  47)  is  one  by  which  arrange- 
ments may  be  come  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  Royal 
Colleges  for  the  conduct,  if  necessary,  of  a  single 
examination  on  which  the  license  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  colleges,  and  the  graduation  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate.  Broadly  that  is  a  description  of 
it.  That  is  one  form.  Another  form  is  that  the  Eoyal 
College  examinations  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  the  University  examinations,  but  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  accept  on  the  more  properly  technical 
subjects,  the  testamur  of  the  Royal  Colleges  as  being  not 
ano^es3ary  condition,  but  so  far  as  regards  these  subjects 
a  sufficient  condition  for  allowing  graduation.  Have  you 
considered  this  at  all  ? — I  should  like  first  to  correct 
an  impression  which  has  apparently  been  formed  in 
your  mind,  which  was  very  far  from  my  meaning,  namely, 
that  the  Royal  Colleges  were  likely  to  impose  any  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  it  was  as  un- 
reasonable for  the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
to  be  thrust  on  the  University  of  London,  as  it  would  be 
for  representatives  of  those  Royal  Colleges  to  be  thrust 
on  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  should 
say  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge submitting  to  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  power  of 
graduating,  and  I  think  it  is  extremely  undesirable 
that  the  Royal  Colleges  should  interfere  with  the  terms 
of  graduating  in  London. 

5716.  You  observe  that  with  respect  to  the  first  alter- 
native I  put  to  you,  there  would  be  no  such  interference. 
The  proposition  I  put  to  you  was  that  they  should  hold 
if  necessary  an  examination  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royil  Colleges  at  which  the  Royal  Colleges  should 
determine  the  question  of  licenses  without  degree  and 
the  Senate  should  determine  the  question  of  graduation, 


such  graduation  carrying  the  license  ? — Of  course  I  am  . 
not  really  speaking  for  the  medical  side,  but  as  far  as 
I  can  speak  I  should  keep  professional  bodies  like  the  « 
Royal  Colleges  entirely  outside  the  University.  Let 
the  University  examine  for  medical  degrees  with  that 
academical  element,  an  education  in  pure  science  and 
literature,  which  to  my  mind  marks  the  educational 
element  in  a  degree. 

5717.  If  you  have  license  examinations  by  a  licensing 
bodjT  kept  altogether  and  absolutely  separate  from  the' 
University  graduation  you  have  a  difficulty  introduced 
into  the  teaching  of  medical  subjects  and  a  necessity, 
or  supposed  necessity,  of  having  two  distinct  courses, 
one  for  licentiates  and  the  other  for  intending  gradu- 
ates ? — It  exists  at  present  in  other  Universities  in  the 
country,  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  it  in  the  least. 

5718.  That  is  not  quite  the  fact.  At  Victoria,  for  in- 
stance, they  are  now  able  to  have  only  one  course  (so  we 
are  given  to  understand)  and  that  course  is  defined 
with  reference  to  University  graduation  which  carries 
with  it  the  license.  In  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission  that  point  has  been  insisted  upon  and  with 
or  without  reason  very  strongly  insisted  upon  ? — I  should 
have  thought  the  important  point  was  to  grant  to  the 
University  degree  the  license  to  practice,  and,  speaking 
without  real  knowledge  of  the  medical  side,  the  license 
to  practise  is  best  obtained  by  introducing  the  London 
University  into  your  scheme.  I  would  keep  all  profes- 
sional Corporations  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  they 
hold  with  regard  to  other  Universities. 

5719.  Where  would  you  propose  to  accommodate  and 
to  give  medical  instruction  to  those  persons  who  are 
intending  to  be  licentiates  but  do  not  intend  to 
graduate  ? — In  the  ordinary  hospital  schools  as  at  the 
present  day. 

5720.  But  would  not  those  very  schools  be  the  ones  at 
which  you  would  desire  to  see  University  instruction 
carried  on  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  double  course  is 
carried  on  at  a  great  number  of  the  Universities  at  the 
present  moment.  Many  graduates  of  Cambridge  take 
the  license  of  the  Royal  Colleges. 

5721.  It  is  stated  to  us  that  there  are  great  incon- 
veniences attending  its  being  carried  on  in  that 
separate  way  p — I  am  unable  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  point.  It  may  possibly  be  a  mere  argument  in 
favour  of  the  old  jalan  of  cheapening  degrees. 

5722.  I  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  question  of  cheapening 
the  degrees  at  all,  but  a  question  of  the  co-operation 
between  the  merely  licensing  body  and  the  degree- 
giving  body  ? — 1  think  it  would  draw  into  opposition 
all  the  provincial  colleges,  and  probably  the  Scottish 
Universities,  if  you  have  special  relations  between 
London  and  these  licensing  bodies. 

5723.  Apart  from  that,  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
it  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  professional  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  academical  sphere. 

5724.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that  pro- 
fessional bodies  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  teaching 
bodies. 

5725.  But  it  may  be  assumed,  may  it  not,  that  pro- 
fessional bodies  aim  at  producing  a  person  competent 
to  deal  in  a  scientific  way  with  the  matters  of  his  pro- 
fession ? — They  are  not  dealing  with  academical  educa- 
tion, which,  to  my  mind,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
medical  degree  as  distinguished  from  the  license  to 
practise. 

5728.  You  think  that  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are 
so  far  indifferent  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  as  a  con- 
stituent element  in  any  academical  framework? — I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

5727.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  homogeneous  University,  absorbing  the 
existing  institutions.  In  what  sense  do  you  call  it 
homogeneous  ? — I  mean  by  homogeneous  that  it  does 
not  consist  of  competing  colleges.  It  is  not  a  hetero- 
geneous body,  composed  of  colleges  of  various  grades 
of  teaching  power  with  various  aims  aud  objects. 

5728.  You  do  not  at  all  refer  to  the  constitution  ot 
the  Senate  in  that  case.  That  is  clearly  not  homo- 
geneous according  to  your  plan  ? — No.  There  is  only 
one  Senate,  at  any  rate. 

5729.  It  consists  of  12  Crown  nominees  and  of  profes- 
sors ? — Yes. 

5730.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be  better 
to  have  the  Crown  nominees  in  another  board  of  con- 
trol, and  to  leave  the  professors  to  constitute  a  board 
of  administration  P — I  think  that  point  was  fully  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  of 
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the  Association — whether  there  should  be  a  separate 
body  of  that  kind  ;  but  we  thought  the  personal  contact 
was  of  very  great  value.  The  two  types  of  men  absolu- 
tely working  together  are  of  far  greater  value  than  as 
separate  bodies. 

5731.  The  personal  contact  of  two  elements  ? — Tes. 
They  grow  to  understand  each  other  much  better  than 
if  there  be  merely  formal  representations  from  one  to 
the  other. 

5732.  No  doubt  the  great  difficulty  iu  your  scheme  is 
to  be  quioe  certain  what  we  understand  by  the  term 
"  absorption,"  is  it  not  P  You  have  mentioned  various 
ways  of  absorbing  or  bringing  this  about,  and  there 
seems  to  be  one  very  important  distinction  ;  on  the  one 
hand  administration  of  the  income,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absorption  of 
both  the  administration  and  of  the  funds  P — I  think  the 
absorption  referred  to  is  complete  absorption  of  manage- 
ment, funds,  and  everything.  I  do  not  quite  follow 
the  distinction  you  are  drawing  between  the  two  kinds 
of  absorption. 

5733.  In  section  13  you  say:  "A  teacher  of  pure 
"  science  in  a  recognised  medical  school  to  become  a 
"  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  whenever  the 
"  appointment  to  his  post  is  entrusted  permanently  or 
"  pro  hac  vice  to  the  Senate  of  the  University."  Does 
not  that  entrusting  of  the  teacher  or  the  teaching  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  absorption  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I 
think  •  the  medical  schools  distinctly  require  special 
treatment,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  absorb  them.  But 
if  the  medical  schools  choose  to  hand  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  or  any  of  the  pure  science  teachers  to  the 
University  they  would  become,  on  the  basis  of  that, 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University. 

5734.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  that  kind  of  absorption 
is  not  sufficient? — No,  I  think  not.  You  cannot  de- 
stroy the  competition  between  medical  schools,  but  what 
we  want  is  to  destroy  the  competition  in  the  Science 
and  Arts  Faculties. 

5735.  The  college  gives  up  its  control  entirely ;  the 
professor  is  not  answerable  to  the  college  in  any  way  ; 
he  is  answerable  altogether  to  the  University.  That  is 
a  process  of  complete  absorption  as  regards  that  pro- 
fessorship. What  objection  is  there  to  that? — I  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ;  but  so  far  as  regards  my  experience 
at  Cambridge  it  does  seem  to  be  the  state  of  affairs 
there.  There  are  certain  contributions  by  the  colleges 
to  the  University.  They  are  compelled  to  make  con- 
tribution, and  one  form  of  contribution  is  the  giving 
up  of  a  fellowship  or  a  certain  number  of  fellowships  to 
University  professors  ;  but  the  colleges  are  not  com- 
pelled to  accept  any  professor  the  University  may 
thrust  upon  them  ? 

5736.  Yes  ? — I  think  not  at  Cambridge. 

{Professor  SidgwicJc.)  I  think  the  comparison  is  true 
of  Cambridge  in  one  or  two  institutions. 

5737.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Have  not  fellowships 
been  attached  to  professorships  and  the  colleges  obliged 
to  accept  as  a  fellow  the  particular  gentleman  elected 
by  the  University  ? — Those  are  exceptions.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  tiwat  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
college  can  refuse  to  take  a  certain  professor,  it  practi- 
cally selects  what  professor  it  will  take. 

5738.  I  want  to  know  whether  an  absorption  of  that 
kind,  if  it  can  properly  be  called  a  process  of  absorp- 
tion, Joes  not  give  the  Universities  sufficient  control 
over  the  professor  to  answer  your  purpose? — I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  it,  because  at  Oxford  you  will  find 
only  one  professor  in  each  branch  of  the  subject. 
Here  in  London  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  professors. 

5739.  That  is  hardly  true,  because  we  have  at  Oxford 
three  professors  of  philosophy  ? — Hardly  in  any  sense 
of  the  words  competing  professors  as  to  fees. 

5740.  I  do  not  see  how  that  bears  upon  the  question. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  process  of  absorption  sug- 
gested is  not  one  which  secures  to  the  University  all  the 
advantages  which  the  University  would  possess  if  it  had 
not  only  the  control  of  the  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  the 
performance  of  duty  by  the  professor,  but  also  had  the 
regulation  of  the  funds  by  which  the  professorship  is 
supported  P — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  present  system.  I  do  not  follow  clearly 
the  working  of  your  scheme  ;  how  would  you  propose 
to  apply  it  to  the  London  Colleges  P 

5741.  How  would  it  affect  competition  ? — By  a  scheme 
of  absolute  absorption  you  can  ultimately  get  rid  of  this 
competing  element  and  hinder  the  establishment  of 
small  laboratories. 
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5742.  Then  in  order  to  bring  about  the  desirable  K.  Pearson. 
state  of  things,  at  Oxford,  for  example,  the  University  Esq.,  M.A. 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  appointment   

of  more  than  one  professor  of  a  isubject  P — T  do  not    29  June  1892. 

think  that.     I   think  at  Oxford,    arid  especially  in   

branches  of  science,  you  have  University  laboratories. 
You  have  not  rival  University  laboratories  at  Oxford. 
We  have  in  London.  The  colleges  each  establish  their 
own  laboratories. 

5743.  I  do  not  see  how  that  attaches  to  the  mode  of 
absorption.  For  example  there  happen  to  be  two 
professors  who  teach  Zoology  in  Oxford.  That  fact 
arises  from  the  accident  of  funds  having  accrued  to  the 
University  from  two  sources  ? — Are  there  two  professors 
of  Zoology  in  Oxford  ? 

5744.  Two  sets  of  collections  ? — They  take  separate 
branches,  I  suppose,  I  should  say  that  is  rather  a 
wasteful  svstem. 

5745.  Yes,  but  you  cannot  attribute  it  to  the  mode  of 
election  or  the  want  of  absorption  P — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us  to  be  without  it,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Oxford. 

5746.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  University  should 
not  have  sufficient  control  to  prevent  the  appointment 
of  two  professors  for  one  subject,  with  the  system  of 
absorption  which  I  am  describing  to  you  ? — I  do  not 
see  how,  without  control  over  the  funds,  you  can 
ultimately  put  an  end  to  the  smaller  laboratories  and 
develop  one  University  of  London. 

5747.  But  the  college  need  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  with  the  actions  of  the  professor 
or  the  subject  that  he  teaches  P — I  was  trying  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  an  Oxford  College  and  a  London 
College ;  a  London  College  is  a  totally  different 
institution  from  an  Oxford  College. 

5748.  Different  in  this  respect.  A  London  College  is 
sustained  by  certain  funds.  You  wish  to  use  the  funds. 
Why  not  administer  and  use  them  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed  if  the  college  will  allow 
you  to  do  that  P — I  do  not  follow  how  you  are  to  take 
possession  of  the  funds  of  the  college  except  by  abso- 
lute absorption. 

5749.  For  the  management  of  teaching,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  for  which  those  funds  are  to  be 
applied,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  college 
should  give  up  any  control  over  its  funds  ? — I  cannot 
clearly  follow. 

5750.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  college  should  hand 
over  to  the  University  certain  funds,  reserving  to 
itself  the  management  of  the  sources  from  which  those 
funds  are  derived  ? — In  fact  to  make  them  merely  con- 
duit pipes. 

5751.  Yes  ? — Then  they  would  have  no  function  what- 
ever except  receiving  these  funds  and  handing  them 
over  to  the  University. 

5752.  Precisely  seems  tome  a  better  straight 
forward  way  to  get  rid  of  these  bodies  than  merely 
keep  them  there  with  a  nominal  function. 

5753.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  process  of 
absorption  in  your  scheme  should  be  carried  out  ? — 
You  agree  to  the  scheme,  I  suppose,  of  an  appointment 
of  a  small  and  independenl  commission  ?— That  is  the 
method  which  struck  the  Executive  Committee  as 
possible.  They  thought  it  ought  to  be  practically 
constituted  of  several  lawyers  of  repute  who  would  have 
an  insight  into  the  dealing  with  trusts  of  this  kind. 

5754.  It  is  much  better  than  the  proposal  contained 
in  your  own  paper  that  the  homogeneous  academic 
body  should  absorb.  I  refer  to  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion described  in  clause  14? — I  think  that  is  only  in 
the  first  instance,  it  is  only  the  method  of  absorption 
which  will  be  determined  by  this  Commission.  This 
Commission  would  not  absorb  the  colleges.  It  would 
merely  determine  the  methods  by  which  they  should 
be  absorbed  by  the  governing  body. 

5755.  It  would  not  set  thing  going.  It  would  not 
organise  the  University  P — It  would  not  practically 
organise  the  academic  part  of  it,  but  it  would  merely 
state  what  bodies  should  be  absorbed — the  conditions 
of  the  absorption  and  the  re-settlement  of  the  trust 
funds. 

5756.  You  would  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  re- 
settlement of  the  trust  funds  would  accompany  the 
process  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  without  re-settle- 
ment to  get  any  successful  scheme. 

5757.  Now  with  reference  to  the  medical  scnools,  I 
ehould  like  to  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  the  expression 
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K.Pearson,  "pure  science"?  —  That  is  purposely  left  vague. 
Esq.,  M.A.     Chemistry  and  physics  would  certainly  be  treated  as 

 ■         pure  science,  probably  biology.    Then  comes  the  ques- 

29  June  1892.   tion  of  physiology.    That,  I  think,  would  have  to  be 

  left.    In  medical  schools  that  chose  to  hand  over  the 

appointment  of  teachers  of  physiology  to  the  University 
I  suppose  the  University  would  have  power  to  consider 
that  as  pure  science.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  at 
least  certain  parts  of  physiology  which  probably  the 
medical  schools  would  wish  to  keep  in  their  own  hands. 

5758.  If  you  are  not  able  to  state  what  science  is,  I  do 
not  see  how  they  are  ? — The  object  will  be  to  get  as 
much  appointment  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  the 
University.  It  is  an  optional  thing  to  colleges,  handing- 
over  any  appointment  in  pure  science,  but  the  more 
appointments  the  medical  schools  choose  to  consider  as 
pure  science  the  better  for  the  University. 

5759.  Has  another  mode  been  considered,  that  is  to 
say,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  according  to  which  medical 
schools  should  pay  per  head  for  the  students  at  the 
University  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  that  plan. 

5760.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  the  degree  you 
would  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  if  it  were 
possible  to  hare  only  one  value — it  is  not  desirable,  for 
instance,  that  the  University  of  London  degree  should 
be  a  better  degree  than  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a 
uniform  standard.  If  the  teachers  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion the  degree  will  be  of  corresponding  value.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  a  uniform  standard. 

5761.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  obtain  an  equality 
between  the  old  Universities  and  the  new  ? — I  think  not 
only  not  possible  but  not  desirable.  It  would  destroy 
the  individuality  of  the  different  Universities. 

5672.  Has  it  been  proposed  to  establish  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science  as  well  as  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine ? — I  have  heard  something  about  it. 

5673.  I  mean  a  higher  degree,  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science  P — I  have  heard  it  mentioned. 

5764.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  did  not  quite  gather 
which  institutions  you  held  should  be  absorbed.  You 
mentioned,  I  think,  Bedford  College  and  the  Central 
Institution,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Do  you 
regard  those  as  constituting,  along  with  University  and 
King's  Colleges,  the  institutions  of  academic  rank  which, 
in  your  view,  it  would  be  desirable  to  absorb  ? — I  shouid 
say  that  of  the  higher  academic  rank  in  London  there 
are  only  four. 

5765.  And  those  are  ? — University  College,  King's 
College,  the  Central  Institution,  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Science. 

5766.  Still  you  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Bedford 
College  had  agreed  to  be  absorbed? — Yes. 

5767.  Then  you  would  allow  any  institution  of  in- 
ferior rank  to  be  absorbed  if  it  would  like  to  be  absorbed  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  use  the  word  "  inferior  " 
of  Bedford  College.  I  should  say  "  minor."  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  complete  in  all  the  Faculties. 

5768.  Your  view  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  is 
somewhat  changed  since  you  wrote  your  book  ? — Since 
the  earlier  stages  were  written. 

5769.  I  think  you  alluded  to  it  as  an  institution  with 
non-academic  aims  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  was  made  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  before  I  was  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  as  I  am 
to-day. 

5770.  I  think  you  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  general  standard  of  scientific  and 
literary  knowledge  among  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Medical  students. 

5771.  I  thought  you  meant  among  the  students 
admitted  to  the  degrees  of  the  new  University  ? — I 
attach  importance  to  the  degrees  not  being  cheapened. 

5772.  You  used  the  phrase  "some  general  standard 
"  of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge  "  ? — In  special 
relation  to  medical  schools. 

5773.  Would  not  you  extend  that  ? — Certainly. 

5774.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  present  working 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science? — Partly, 

5775.  You  know  that  a  most  important  part  of 
their  students  are  those  who  come  in  the  national 
scholarships ;  no  standard  of  literary  knowledge  is 
imposed  upon  them  and  only  such  sufficient  standard 
of  elementary  scientific  knowledge  as  is  required  to 
enable  them  to  follow  the  courses? — Those  students 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  get  degrees.  There 


would  be  no  exclusion  of  any  students  from  any  of  the 
courses  but  only  those  who  exhibit  certain  attainments 
will  get  degrees. 

5776.  Do  you  see  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  if  the  students  for  whose  need  it 
was  primarily  instituted  are  not  admitted  to  the  degrees 
of  the  new  University  ? — I  think  they  would  be 
admitted.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  movement  now  for  all  normal  teachers 
receiving  what  I  will  call  academical  education.  At 
King's  College  and  University  College  they  have 
established  departments  for  these  Queen's  scholars, 
that  is  to  say,  for  persons  training  to  be  schoolmasters 
throughout  the  country. 

5777.  You  have  not  seen  the  evidence  given  by 
Dr.  Thorpe  and  Professor  Riicker  ?  —  I  understood 
that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that 
anybody  should  see  anybody  else's  evidence. 

5778.  I  will  change  the  question,  are  you  acquainted 
with  their  views  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  am  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them.  I  know  that  they  are  extremely 
desirous  that  the  Royal  College  should  form  part  of  the 
new  University  for  London. 

5779.  In  their  evidence,  if  I  remember  aright,  it  was 
stated  as  their  view  that  it  was  undesirable  to  impose 
any  such  standard  of  general  knowledge  ;  and  that  was 
not  merely  said  in  relation  to  their  students  in  parti- 
cular, but  rather  as  a  general  result  of  their  experience  ? 
— If  I  have  put  clearly  my  point,  I  think  that  is  per- 
fectly correct.  I  should  make  no  standard  for  a  person 
attending  the  lectures — no  standard  whatever — but  only 
for  granting  degrees.    That  is  a  different  point. 

5780.  You  anticipate  no  difficulty  from  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  new  University  of  an  institution  framed 
largely  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  scientific 
education  in  the  country,  by  means  of  scholarships  ? — 
There  would  be  difficulties  of  course,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  insurmountable. 

5781.  If  I  remember  rightly  in  your  paper  you  speak 
sometimes  of  a  German  University  and  sometimes  of  a 
Scottish  University,  as  if  they  equally  represented  the 
type  of  a  professorial  University  ? — As  opposed  to  the 
federal  or  collegiate  system. 

5782.  You  arc  aware  that  a  fundamental  point  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Scottish  University  is  the  coercion 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  certain  professors  with  a  view 
to  graduation  ? — Yes. 

5783.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  that  is  a  point  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Scottish  University  which  has 
beeD  for  many  years  very  strongly  attacked,  with  regard 
to  which  the  Commission  at  present  sitting  has  made 
some  change,  but  it  is  a  change  which  is  regarded  as 
by  no  means  satisfactory  by  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  a  complete  recognition  of  extra-mural  teaching. 
You  are  aware  in  a  general  way  of  those  circumstances  ? 
—Yes. 

5784.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  in  accordance 
with  Professor  Ramsay's  statement,  which  you  perhaps 
have  read  in  the  "  Times,"  that  there  is  practically  no 
coercion  in  Germany.  As  regards  these  two  principles 
you  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  German  in  distinc- 
tion to  the  Scottish  ? — Yes. 

5785.  Now  as  regards  the  graduation.  I  understand 
that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Association  that  all  students 
should  be  admitted,  wherever  they  may  received  their 
education,  so  that  the  University  may  be  an  examining 
board  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  London  Univer- 
sity is  now  ? — Yes  ;  that  it  should  grant  degrees,  in 
fact,  to  all  comers,  but  possibly  in  different  ways. 

5786.  May  1  ask  if  you  regard  that  as  desirable  in 
itself.  If  you  were  making  de  novo  a  University  for 
London  would  that  be  your  plan,  or  is  it  only  a  conces- 
sion to  existing  circumstances  on  account  of  the  desira- 
bility of  absorbing  the  existing  University  of  London  ? 
— I  think  I  should  find  that  question  to  some  extent 
difficult  to  answer.  I  should  prefer  very  much  to  see 
introduced  into  England  the  German  system,  by  which 
the  student  could  pass  from  one  large  University  to 
another,  and  take  his  degree  finally  at  any  University 
he  pleases.  I  think  that  would  be  a  strong  feature  in 
the  new  University,  as  distinct  from  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  system,  which  compels  a  man  to 
stay  in  a  University  for  three  years. 

5787.  You  would  have  two  sides  with  regard  to  the 
examinations,  as  is  proposed  in  the  scheme  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  London  University  P  —Not  unless  it  were 
forced  upon  the  University.  Many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  provincial  colleges  say  they  would  prefer  their 
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students  going  in  for  examinations  conducted  by  first 
class  teachers  in  London  to  sending  them  to  the  ex- 
ternal examinations ;  but  if  there  were  a  sufficient 
public  opinion  urging  us  to  separate  the  two  systems 
of  examinations,  I  think  the  University  ought  to  do  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  settled  by  practical 
requirements  as  they  arose. 

5788.  You  have  spoken  of  competition  among  the 
teachers  as  the  great  evil  of  the  federal  system  which 
you  desire  to  remove,  but  in  all  that  you  have  said  ii 
regard  to  that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  had  mainly  or 
entirely  in  view  the  scientific  subjects  taught  by  means 
of  laboratories.  You  have  never  used  as  an  illustration, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  the  subiects  of  literature  or 
mathematics  which  do  not  require  a  laboratory.  How 
far  do  you  regard  competition  as  an  evil,  in  all  the 
subjects,  or  Only  as  an  evil  in  respect  of  its  producing 
a  number  of  improperly  equipped  laboratories  instead  of 
one  thoroughly  well  equipped  laboratory  ? — I  recognise 
it  on  the  arts  and  science  side,  also  from  the  fact  that 
small  professorships  are  established  which  do  not  keep 
or  procure  the  best  men  for  London.  Then  you  have 
very  small  classes.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  roll  together  the  classes  in  English 
and  Greek,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  possible  for  those 
to  be  taken  by  one  or  two  men,  and  in  that  case  you 
would  get  men  of  higher  standing  than  you  get  at 
present. 

5789.  So  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  competition, 
would  not  the  result  be  obtained  by  appointing  Univer- 
sity professors,  readers,  and  lecturers,  without  entirely 
absorbing  and  doing  away  with  the  independence  of 
existing  institutions  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which 
you  are  probably  aware  the  University  lecturers  of 
Cambridge  are  appointed  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
work  in  London  at  all.  In  Cambridge  the  colleges  are 
so  close  together  that  a  man  can  attend  lectures  at  one 
college  and  then  pass  to  another.  That  would  be  im- 
possible in  London.  A  student  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  attend  lectures  within  a  mile  of  each  other. 

5790.  That  is  really  the  only  difficulty  ?— No,  I  think 
the  question  of  the  management  of  the  funds  is  most 
important. 

5791.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  it  would  take 
a  struggle  of  some  years  to  get  the  various  institutions 
you  desire  to  absorb,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ? — I  think  the  whole  question  will  not  be  settled 
within  the  next  year  or  so. 

5792.  May  I  ask  whether  those  whom  you  represent 
would  prefer  to  postpone  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
sity for  London  until  this  process  of  absorption  has  been 
instituted  ?—  Would  you  appose  any  scheme  which,  while 
establishing  a  University,  would  still  keep  its  colleges 
in  the  institution  ? — I  could  speak  only  for  myself  on 
that  point.  I  daresay  Professor  Ayrton  will  be  able  to 
mention  later  what  his  colleagues  may  think.  I  think 
myself,  and  I  have  heard  it  strongly  expressed,  that  we 
had  much  better  do  without  a  University  in  London 
than  have  a  federal  system  of  colleges  for  examination 
purposes.  Let  us  postpone  action  till  the  matter  is  ripe 
rather  than  have  an  inefficient  scheme. 

5793.  I  think  you  said  elementary  teaching  at  a 
number  of  centres  would  be  desirable  under  your 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

5794.  And  therefore  the  difference  between  your 
scheme  and  what  I  may  call  a  semi-federal  scheme, 
resembling  that  of  either  of  the  older  Universities, 
which  aim  at  developing  the  higher  teaching  under 
University  sanction,  partly  in  connexion  with  and 
partly  apart  from  the  colleges,  would  after  all,  be  a 
question  of  degree  ? — I  think  not  exactly.  I  do  not 
follow  how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  University,  apart 
from  the  colleges,  to  control  the  equipment,  and  that 
equipment  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  a  college 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  small  University 
equipment. 

5792.  You  admit  that  your  own  scheme  requires  a 
very  considerable  introduction  of  new  funds  to  be 
obtained  from  somewhere  or  other  ? — Partly  introduc- 
tion of  new  funds  and  partly  economy  of  old  funds. 

5796.  So  far  as  the  introduction  of  new  funds  is 
required  that  would  facilitate  the  establishing  of  a  com- 
bined system  because  the  University  would  have  the 
control  of  the  funds  from  the  outset  ? — Take  the  case 
of  establishing  a  large  biological  laboratory.  A  pro- 
perly equipped  laboratory  might  cost  50, 000/..  or  60.000Z. 
if  it  had  to  be  started  do  'novo,  and  a  site  found  in  an 
accessible  spot  in  London,  whereas  if  you  take  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  portion  of  existing  college  buildings 


and  turn  them  into  a  laboratory  of  that  kind  you  may  j£ .  Pearson 
be  able  to  do  it  for  a  very  much  smaller  sum.  Esq.,  31. A.' 

5797.  Now  there  are  two  minor  points.    First,  with   

regard  to  the  action  of  the  governing  body  of  Univer-    29  June  1892. 
sity  College.    Could  you  say  what  part  the  governing- 
board  of  University  College  take  in  the  administration 

of  the  College  ? — The  academical  administration  ? 

5798.  I  mean  in  any  part  of  the  administration  ? — 
Nominally,  everything  is  settled  by  the  Council,  but 
the  Council  largely  acts  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senate. 

5799.  Practically  ? — The  Council  is  governing  body. 

5800.  The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  protest 
that  you  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  work 
of  University  College  would  partly  depend  upon  the 
part  that  the  protesters  normally  take  in  the  admini- 
stration ? — I  think  if  you  look  at  the  names  

5801.  To  return  to  my  question.  What  part  does 
this  governing  body  ordinarily  take  ? — It  meets  once  a 
year  to  elect  members  of  the  Council. 

5802.  And  that  is  all  P — That  is  practically  all. 

5803.  You  spoke  of  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham 
University  as  not  admitting  the  recognition  which  you 
nropose  the  new  University  should  give  to  University 
extension.  You  observe  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Charter 
that  the  University  may  appoint  lecturers  indepen- 
dently of  a  college,  to  give  instruction  in  any  subject, 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  included  in  the  faculty,  and 
it  says  the  University  shall  also  have  power  to  grant 
certificates  of  efficiency  in  any  branches  of  knowledge 
to  students  who  have  attended  University  lectures. 
Could  you  exnlain  why  those  two  clauses  taken  together 
do  not  allow  the  Gresham  University  to  do  what  you 
think  desirable  ?  I  do  not  mean  what  has  been  claimed 
by  others? — Of  oourse  you  refer  to  my  answer  on  that 
point,  but  what  I  stated  was  the  whole  system  of  more 
popular  lecturing.  I  included  in  that  some  such  work 
as  that  undertaken  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and 
various  bodies  of  this  kind  as  well  as  University  teach- 
ing. These  bodies  prepare  the  men  for  pass  degrees  at 
the  present  time,  but  they  would  be  unable,  under  the 
Gresham  scheme,  to  prepare  people  for  pass  degrees, 
because  the  Charter  distinctly  states  that  all  students 
for  a  degree  shall  have  been  educated  within  the  walls 
of  a  college. 

5804.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  would  not  pro- 
pose to  give  degrees  for  the  work  done  by  the  students 
of  the  University  extension  system  ? — Not  for  their 
present  standard,  but  possibly  for  a  very  very  much 
higher  standard.  But  nothing  which  I  have  seen  leads 
me  to  believe  that  such  a  standard  is  possible  in  the 
immediate  future. 

5805.  The  degrees  for  which  those  other  institutions 
prepare  arc,  I  suppose,  the  degrees  of  the  existing 
University  of  London  ?■ — As  a  rule,  the  pass  degrees  of 
the  existing  University  of  London. 

5806.  Under  the  Gresham  Charter  they  would  still  bo 
able  to  prepare  for  the  degrees  of  the  existing  University 
of  London,  and  why  would  not  that  be  as  desirable  for 
them  as  to  prepare,  under  your  scheme,  for  the  degrees 
given  by  the  new  University  ? — It  might  possibly  be  as 
desirable  for  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  content 
them.  They  want  to  have  University  lecturers  at  those 
colleges  and  to  get  a  University  sanction  for  their 
teachers. 

5807.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  what  you 
propose  to  give  would  content  them? — I  believe  it 
would.    I  cannot  say  positively  that  it  would. 

5808.  You  are  aware  that  they  will  ask  a  great  deal 
more  ? — They  will  ask  a  great  deal  more. 

5809.  You  spoke  of  cheapening  the  degree  as  a  thing 
to  be  feared.  I  was  not  quite  sure  how  far  by  cheapen- 
ing the  degree  you  meant  to  imply  lowering  the  degree. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  medical  side,  as  I  think  you 
did? — I  spoke  of  the  medical  side,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  spoke  of  the  arts  and  science  as' well. 

5810.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  you  regard  it  as  an 
undersirable  cheapening  of  the  degree  that  students  in 
London  should  obtain  the  degrees  on  terms  not  more 
difficult  than  students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
or  students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Would  you 
regard  that  as  an  undesirable  cheapening  of  the  degree  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  the  standards  of  those  Uni- 
versities are. 

5811.  But  assuming  them  to  be  less  difficult  than 
those  of  London  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  answer 
until  I  had  some  very  definite  medical  authority  as  to 
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K.  Pearson,  what  the  standard  of  the  Scottish  degrees  is  as  regards 
Esq.,  M.A.     that  of  London. 

  5812.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the 

29  June  1892.    former  Commission  ? — I  have  read  the  great  mass  of  it. 

 5813.  There  was  a  view  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 

■which  you  will  find  at  page  75.  He  says: — "  We  do 
"  not  wish  to  give  our  degree  upon  any  conditions 
"  inferior  to  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  granted 
•'  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  argument 
"  which  applies  to  Glasgow  applies  to  Edinburgh. 
"  Why  should  not  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
"  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  have  the  power 
"  which  we  ask  for  ?  Because  there  is  no  necessity  for 
"  it ;  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  it."  He  says 
that  as  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  he  says  the 
same  as  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Therefore, 
upon  that  authority  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  the  demand 
is  rather  for  a  degree  that  shall  be  less  hard  to  obtain 
than  that  of  the  University  of  London,  but  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — I  cannot 
say  altogether  whether  Sir  Andrew  Clark  would 
interpret  his  statement  in  that  way.  He  might  not 
mean  that  it  was  a  lower  grade  of  examination,  but  he 
might  mean  that  there  are  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  teacher  being  an  examiner,  which 
rendered  the  degree  more  easy  to  obtain  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  than  in  London. 

5814.  But  is  it  admitted  that  students  leave  London 
to  go  to  those  Universities  ? — Yes,  I  quite  admit  tha,t. 

5815.  And  therefore  one  may  infer  prima  facie  that 
the  degree  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  ? — That  may  not 
have  to  do  with  the  degree  of  scientific  attainment. 
That  may  have  to  do  rather  with  the  particular  method 
in  which  the  examination  takes  place. 

5816.  So  far  as  the  change  made  only  led  to  the  result 
that  the  degree  was  not  lower  in  standard  of  scientific 
work  than  that  of  the  northern  Universities,  you  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  change? — It  would  depend 
entirely  upon  what  I  am  not  able  fully  to  give  an 
opinion  upon,  namely :  the  relative  standard  Scottish 
Universities,  the  amount  of  pure  science  and  general 
culture  involved  in  the  degree  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities. 

5817.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  German  Univer- 
sities ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

5818.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  pro- 
fessorial teaching  in  a  German  University  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  State  examinations,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  it  is  a  rule  in  Germany  that  the  medical 
degree  should  only  be  given  to  students  who  have 
passed  the  State  examination  ;  in  this  case  there  would 
be  precisely  the  same  kind  of  introduction  of  an  exter- 
nal body  in  the  course  for  a  degree  that  you  are 
now  argaing  against  ? — You  are  referring  purely  to  the 
medical  side,  I  understand,  because  that  State  control 
does  not  exist  in  the  arts  and  science  side. 

5819.  On  that  side  it  is  indirect,  in  the  way  that  the 
majority  of  students  preparing  in  the  University  are 
preparing  for  the  State  examination,  and  not  preparing 
for  the  degrees  of  the  University  ? — You  mean  the  State 
examination  in  medicine  ? 

5820.  May  we  not  say  generally  of  the  German 
Universities  that  only  a  minority  of  the  students  are 
preparing  for  a  University  degree  ? — 1  think  I  should 
want  very  definite  statistics  upon  that  point,  putting 
aside  medicine,  and  of  course  the  Faculty  of  Laws.  In 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  I  think  it  would 
be  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  should  be  rather 
surprised. 

5821.  {Bishop  Barry.)  I  understand  that  from  your- 
self and  from  those  whom  you  represent,  there  is  a 
fundamental  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  Gresham 
Charter,  independent  of  details? — Yes. 

5822.  That  principle  being  the  confederation  of  col- 
leges ;  and  your  objection  applies  although  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  contemplates  the  co-existence  of  the 
London  University  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5823.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  an  equally  fundamental 
objection  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  put  forward  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  scheme. 

582-*.  A  fundamental  objection  ?  —  Yes  ;  a  funda- 
mental objection  in  that  it  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  competition  between  colleges  in-dae  the  walls. 

5825.  In  other  words  that  it  proposes  to  allow  colleges 
to  exist  undei  regulations,  instead  of  being  what  I  believe 
you  generally  call  "  absorbed"? — Yes. 


5826.  That  was  the  fundamental  objection  to  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  of  course  I  have  not  the  absolute  details  of  that 
scheme  before  me  now. 

5827.  You  have  seen  the  scheme  which  has  been 
printed? — Yes  ;  yon  mean  the  last  scheme  rejected  ? 

5828.  Yes  ? — One  strong  objection  to  that  was  that  it 
put  the  examination  for  degrees  largely  into  the  hands 
of  London  teachers,  without  putting  the  appointment 
of  those  teachers  into  the  hands  of  the  University  at 
large. 

5829.  The  examination  that  was  provided  for  was  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  an  external 
examiner  appointed  by  the  Council  ? — Yes. 

5830.  In  some  schemes  it  was  proposed  that  the  ex- 
ternal examiner  should  have  a  casting  vcte  ? — Yes. 

5831.  That  does  not,  in  your  judgment,  give  suifi- 
cient  independence  in  the  examinations  of  the  colleges  ? 
—No. 

5832.  That  is  your  own  view  ? — Yes. 

5833.  And  I  presume  the  view  of  your  Association  ? 
—That  is  my  personal  view. 

5834.  Whatever  transitional  period  we  may  go 
through,  your  scheme  requires  that  those  institutions 
should  finally  cease  to  exist.  I  think  you  have  re- 
peated that  phrase  several  times  ? — Cease  to  exist  as 
institutions,  although  it  may  be  quite  necessary  that 
certain  portions  of  them  under  special  trusts  should 
continue  more  or  less  apart  from  the  University. 

5835.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  "  more  or  less 
apart "  means.  That  a  door  may  be  open  or  shut  I 
understand,  but  I  do  not  understand  what  "more  or 
less  apart "  means  ? — I  will  give  you  a  particular 
example.  At  University  College  we  have  a  medical 
school.  That  would  have  to  be  separated  from  the 
college. 

5836.  Then  it  is  only  the  medical  schools  that  are  to 
be  so  treated  ? — I  should  say  supposing  King's  College 
were  to  come  into  this  scheme  the  same  would  probably 
have  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  department  of  Theo- 
logy at  King's  College.  You  could  not  put  that  under 
the  control  of  the  University. 

5837.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  think  it  is  established 
for  certain  definite  trust  purposes,  that  is  to  say  for 
the  Church  of  England. 

5838.  You  would  not  object  to  its  serving  a  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  the  University  ?— I  should  not  object 
to  its  forming  a  part  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the 
University.  I  do  not  see  how  an  unsectarian  body,  that 
is  to  say,  of  no  religious  opinions  of  any  kind,  could 
carry  out  a  trust  for  a  definite  theological  purpose. 

5839.  Then  would  you  allow  the  Council  in  that 
institution  to  exist,  in  order  to  manage  this  trust  ? — I 
should  put  it  in  the  same  position  as  the  medical  schools. 

5840.  Why  should  not  the  medical  schools  be  ab- 
sorbed ? — I  tried  to  point  that  out  in  the  early  part  of  my 
evidence.    You  mean  the  medical  schools  of  London  ? 

5841.  Yes  P — It  involves  such  an  enormous  question 
as  to  the  charities.   The  schools  belong  to  the  charities. 

5842.  Then  it  is  simply  on  this  ground  and  not  that  you 
do  not  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  absorbed  ? 
— I  consider  it  impossible.  If  we  were  founding  a 
University  afresh  and  founding  medical  schools,  I 
should  prefer  to  see  one  great  medical  school  for 
London,  but  I  see  no  great  hope  of  that  so  lone  as 
these  institutions  are  practically  the  property  of  large 
public  charities. 

5843.  Nevertheless  it  might  be  quite  right  and  fair 
to  absorb  great  institutions  like  King's  College  and 
University  College,  although  they  are  connected  with 
very  important  trusts  and  were  founded  for  particular 
purposes,  and  so  treat  them  in  a  way  in  which  you  would 
not  treat  the  medical  schools  ? — Because  I  think  there  is 
some  chance  of  University  College,  and  I  hope  ulti- 
mately King's  College,  being  willing  to  enter  into  this 
scheme. 

5844.  Then,  may  I  ask,  are  those  colleges  to  be  ab- 
sorbed only  by  their  consent  ? — Only  by  their  consent, 
certainly. 

5845.  I  thought  you  said  you  conceived  an  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ? — So  it 
would. 

5846.  Merely  an  enabling  Act,  you  think  P — Yes. 

5847.  But  you  contemplate  that  the  colleges  will  be 
ready  to  destroy  themselves  as  independent  institutions, 
in  order  to  be  fused  in  a  larger  body? — I  think  that  is 
the  only  way  to  establish  a  satislactory  University  in 
London. 
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5848.  And  your  scheme  depends  upon  that  contin- 
gency ?—  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  say  that  it 
largely  does  depend  upon  that. 

5849.  Does  it  not  entirely  depend  ?  I  have  tried  to 
follow  your  evidence  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  ultimate 
absorption  ? — Not  of  all  those  bodies,  but  such  as  desire 
to  come  in. 

5850.  I  presume  there  would  be  a  gentle  pressure  put 
upon  them  to  come  in — that  is  to  say,  those  institutions 
that  did  come  in  would  be  placed  in  a  far  more  favour- 
able position,  and  these  independent  institutions  would 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  more  or  less  ?— Yes. 

5851.  Do  you  not  consider  that  would  be  an  indirect 
compulsion  ? — It  might  be  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pulsion, but  in  all  these  matters  of  academical  reform 
there  must  be  something  of  that  kind, 

5852.  It  is  practically  indirect  compulsion,  I  think  ? 
—I  should  use  every  legal  means  to  induce  them  to 
come  in  short  of  

5853.  I  gather  that  what  you  say  is  "No  com- 
"  pulsion,  only  you  must  come  in," — (it  must  come  to 
that,  must  it  not) — "otherwise  you  will  be  in  such  an 
"  unfortunate  position  that  you  will  be  obliged  to 
"  come  in"?— I  think  that  would  be  a  very  healthy 
condition  of  affairs. 

5854.  That  is  practically  what  is  proposed  ■  you  are 
to  establish  this  University  in  London  and  invite  them 
to  come  in  ;  i*"  they  will  not  come  in  you  will  place 
them  under  such  difficulties  that  they  will  have  to 
reconsider  their  determination  ? — I  should  proceed  to 
found  a  University  independently  of  those  bodies. 

5855.  Contemplating  the  result  of  this  absorption 
which  we  will  call  semi-voluntary,  is  it  not  placing 
them  rather  in  a  difficulty  saying  "  Here,  we  will  found 
"  with  Government  funds  a  great  institution  and  you 
"  must  come  in,  otherwise  you  will  be  placed  in  a 
"  position  which  will  be  one  of  great  difficulty  "  ? — 
These  colleges  are  all  asking  great  favour  from  the  State. 

5856.  But  that  favour  is  not  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  despatch  themselves? — No,  but  they  are 
asking  the  favour  of  being  able  to  confer  degrees.  I 
do  not  think  the  State  ought  to  grant  them  that. 

5857.  Under  any  circumstances? — I  will  not  say 
under  any  circumstances.  I  will  say  except  on  such 
terms  as  will  be  beneficial  for  the  academical  future  of 
London. 

5858.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  grant  them  this  favour 
on  the  condition  of  their  ceasing  to  exist  as  independout 
,  bodies  ? — Yes. 

5859.  Practically  this  is  to  grant  a  certain  privilege 
to  institutions  which  as  corporate  institutions  have 
passed  away.  To  their  corpses,  so  to  speak,  or  to  the 
remnants  of  them,  these  privileges  are  to  be  granted? 
— I  think  that  is  putting  it  in  rather  a  forced  manner. 

i860.  We  will  not  quarrel  about  terms,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  Then  there  is 
one  other  point.  I  think  you  said  that  one  difficulty 
about  founding  a  central  institution  was  the  enormous 
cost  ? — Yes. 

5861-  And  you  thought  the  best  practical  method 
was  to  take  possession  of  existing  laboratories  with  a 
view  to  cheapuess  ? — To  take  possession  of  such  build- 
ings as  the  governing  body  of  any  London  institutions 
are  willing  to  hand  over. 

5862.  Only  if  they  are  willing  ? — Yes, 

5863.  You  mean  willing  under  the  pressure  of  that 
indirect  compulsion  of  which  we  have  spoken  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  so.  I  ought  perhaps  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  compulsion  is  going  on  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Government  are  planning  great  physical 
and  chemical  laboratories  at  South  Kensington. 

5864.  Do  you  mean  at  the  College  of  Science  ? — 'Yes. 

5865.  They  have  already  got  the  laboratories,  have 
they  not  ? — No  ;  there  are  much  larger  ones  in  pros- 
pect, on  the  German  plan — ten  times  as  large. 

5866.  Has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  given  his 
permission  ? — I  daresay  you  would  notice  that  the 
scientific  element  was  so  strong  that  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  was  pushed  out. 

5867.  Then  your  view  is  that  all  competition  between 
independent  institutions  is,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to 
education  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  replace  that  by  a 
certain  amount  of  competition  between  individual 
teachers. 


5868.  You  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  independent 
institutions,  developing  some  differences  and  some 
varieties  of  character  ? — I  doubt  whether  there  is  very 
much  variety  of  character  in  them  more  than  in  name. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  that  is  very  largely 
worth  preserving. 

5869.  We  have  had  very  contrary  evidence  on  that 
matter  from  those  who  have  watched  the  institutions  ; 
but  that  is  your  opinion  ? — I  am  speaking  from  having 
taught  both  at  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege, and  I  should  have  said  that  the  distinction  in 
the  type  of  student  was  one  rather,  on  the  whole,  of  age 
than  anything  else. 

5870.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  I  mean  develop- 
ing in  particular  directions  special  educational  acti- 
vity, and  perhaps  particular  ways  of  teaching ;  you 
think  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  all  under  one  cen- 
tral system  ? —  I  think  so,  because  at  present  they 
develop  rather  in  the  direction  of  what  pays.  King's 
College  founds  an  electro-technological  laboratory. 
Then  University  College  must  follow. 

5871.  Are  these  not  founded  because  the  advance  in 
science  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  founded  ? 
— I  think  not. 

5872.  When  you  consider  the  great  size  of  London, 
does  it  not  appear  to  you  advisable  that  there  should 
be  independent  local  centres? — Of  the  higher  teaching, 
certainly  not. 

5873.  I  see  that  a  second  resolution  was  passed,  as  an 
alternative  in  case  the  other  should  not  be  obtained, 
by  the  professorial  body  of  University  College  ? — Yes. 

5874.  The  first  was,  "  That  in  the  event  of  the  Com- 
"  mission  finding  it  impossible  to  establish  a  single 
"  homogeneous  University  for  London  the  Gresham 
"  Charter  be  then  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
"  special  provisions  :  (1.)  For  University  degrees  in  medi- 
-"  cine  connoting  a  certain  standard  of  literary  cr 
"  scientific  education."  That  3S  not  a  point  which  is 
fundamental.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  modify- 
ing the  Charter  in  that  respect  ? — You  will  understand 
of  course  that  these  are  not  my  views  nor  are  they  the 
views  of  the  Association. 

5875.  No,  but  it  is  a  very  important  document  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  put  in,  which  would  carry 
more  weight  than  that  of  any  individual  opinion,  how- 
ever eminent  ? — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate. 

5876.  The  second  point  is,  "'  For  possible  future 
"  amalgamation  of  the  constituent  colleges  under  one 
"  central  governing  body."  That  is  a  fundamental 
objection  to  the  Gresham  Charter.  That  woxtld  be 
improving  it  in  a  sense  almost  inconsistent  with  its 
idea,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  so.  That  is  a  clause  in 
the  direction  of  the  professorial  University. 

5877.  The  first  would  be  easily  done  ;  the  second  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  Charter*  ? — Yes.  But  I  think  you 
would  find  it  easier  +o  carry  the  second  than  the  first. 

5878.  That  may  be.  Then  the  third  is,  "  For  the 
"  appointment  of  lecturers  and  teachers  with  power  to 
"  lecture  or  teach  wheresoever  the  University  shall 
"  give  its  sanction."  That  power  exists  in  the  Charter, 
as  I  think  has  been  shown  you  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission? — Yes.  But  I  drew  attention  to  the  point 
that  it  did  not  cover  degree  examinations. 

5879.  Pass  examinations  ? — That  those  lectures  could 
not  be  for  degrees  under  the  Charter. 

5880.  The  fourth  is  "For  the  future  appointment 
of  teachers  by  a  central  board."    That,  I  suppose, 

would  pre-suppose  the  non-existence  of  the  colleges  as 
independent  institutions  ? — I  think  so. 

5881.  Then  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  under  the  name  of 
amending  the  Charter  it  was  intended  to  attack  it  ou 
two  fundamental  points  :  first,  the  existence  of  con- 
stituent colleges ;  and  secondly,  the  appointment  of 
teachers  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  might  take  it  fairly  that 
that  document,  especially  the  first  part  of  it,  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  second,  means  that  the  teaching 
staff'  of  University  College  does  not  approve  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  the  Gresham  Charter. 

5882.  Then  it  would  be  better  to  have  avoided  the 
phrase  "  amending  the  Gresham  Charter  "  ? — As  I  say, 
1  am  not  responsible  for  the  exact  wording  of  that  part 
of  this  document. 

-5883.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  as  distinct  from  the  Council,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  by  the  Council  p — It  has  not  yet 
been  settled  by  the  Council. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


K.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  M.A. 

29  June  1892 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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The  Right  Hon.  iiie  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 
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Hulke,  Esq., 
F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S. 


The  Right  Rev.  BiSHor  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 


J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R 

5884.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons? — I  do. 

5885.  In  order  to  give  evidence  on  the  general  sub- 
30  June  1892.  ject  of  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

  5886.  I  need  not  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  some 

such  thing  being  formed  ? — Assuredly. 

5887.  Have  you  considered  the  different  means  that 
there  are  for  forming  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? 
— I  have  given  some  attention  to  the  matter. 

5888.  And  the  body  which  you  represent  has  done  so 
also  ? — Yes. 

5889.  Which  scheme  commends  itself  most  to  those 
on  behalf  of  whom  you  speak  ? — That  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  reply  to,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
revised  scheme  which  was  brought  forward  by  the 
University  of  London  was  very  favourably  considered. 

5890.  The  scheme  which  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Senate  ? — Yes,  and  rejected  by  Convocation. 

5891.  You  prefer  that  to  the  draft  scheme  of  the 
Gresham  University  ?— Well,  in  the  draft  scheme  of 
the  Gresham  University  it  seemed  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  that  while  it  undertook  the  responsibility  it 
had  very  little  influencing  power.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  would  have  undertaken  responsibility  in  con- 
nexion with  the  examination  and  teaching,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  not  have  commensurate  power  with 
regard  to  influencing  these  matters. 

5892.  It  would  leave  too  much  to  other  bodies  ? — 1 1 
would  leave  too  much  to  other  bodies. 

5893.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  altered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  your  ideas  of  what  a  teaching  University 
ought  to  be  ? — That  question  I  am  not  prepared  to 
reply  to. 

5894.  On  the  whole  you  would  prefer  the  scheme 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  think  I 
may  say  so. 

5895.  In  fact  in  any  scheme  which  should  be  adopted 
you  think  the  University  of  London  cught  to  form  a 
component  part  and  fill  a  prominent  position  ? — I  think 
I  may  say  that  we  certainly  should  regard  that  as  a 
very  desirable  thing. 

5896.  Suppose  that  the  London  University  was  willing 
to  rc-model  itself  so  as  to  fill  this  position,  you  think 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  its  doing  so  9  I 
should  imagine  not.  Of  course  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties, but  I  should  think  net  insurmountable  difficulties. 

5897.  Have  you  seen  at  all  what  is  called  the  scheme 
of  a  Professorial  University  ? — Yes. 

5898.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  ? — Assuredly  not. 

5899.  What  part  of  that  do  you  object  to — the  ab- 
sorbing of  the  colleges  ? — I  speak,  of  course,  of  my 
individual  opinion,  because  that  matter  has  not  been 
before  the  Council  of  my  college  ;  but  I  should  think 
any  scheme  whatever  which  would  give  the  teaching 
body,  the  professors,  an  absolutely  dominant  power, 
without  any  Senate  over  them  which  would  act  the 
part  of  a  moderating  body,  would  be  undesirable. 

5900.  You  propose  that  the  Senate  should  consist 
partly  of  a  professorial  body  and  partly  of  nominees  of 
the  Crown  P — I  think  that  whilst  the  professors  should 
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have  a  certain  degree  of  influence,  their  influence 
should  not  be  dominant  and  paramount. 

5901.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  You  would  have 
them  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  have  some  influence,  but  not 
supreme  influence. 

5902.  I  do  not  think  they  intend  giving  them  entire 
influence.  They  intend  them  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  Crown  ? — The  whole  drift  of  the  scheme  is  that  they 
should  be  dominant. 

5903.  You  would  prefer  to  see  them  on  the  Senate, 
but  not  in  a  dominant  position  ? — Quite  so. 

5904.  Then  you  think  the  London  University  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  scheme  which  would 
meet  your  wishes.  You  think  there  wouid  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  their  continuing  to  fulfil  the  position  they  now  fill 
over  the  Lnited  Kingdom  as  an  examining  body.  That 
could  be  combined  with  the  position  of  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity for  Londou  ? — I  cannot  see  that  there  are  any 
difficulties  which  are  insurmountable. 

5905.  Would  you  have  a  double  body  with  two  sides, 
as  it  were,  one  to  continue  the  teaching  of  London,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  do  you  think 
that  would  not  be  necessary  P — I  should  hardly  think 
that  a  double  body  would  be  necessary. 

5906.  You  would  put  it  in  the  position  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London,  which  examines  also  outsiders 
if  they  liked  to  come- -something  like  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity ? — Just  so. 

5907.  You  do  not  think  the  outsiders  would  be  in  a 
worse  position  than  they  are  now  ? — I  cannot  conceive 
why  they  should  be. 

5908.  The  examinations  would  be  adapted  to  the 
teaching  which  would  take  place  in  London.  The 
teaching  would  lead  up  to  the  examinations  if  you  have 
a  teaching  University.  Therefore,  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  London  would  of  course  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  outside,  for  they  would 
have  been  taught  the  answers  to  the  questions  which 
would  be  put  to  them,  and  the  outsiders  would  have 
to  take  their  chance  of  that? — I  think  if  the  examina- 
tions are  fair,  and  conducted  upon  broad  lines,  that 
certainly  could  not  occur. 

5909.  Then  the  scheme  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Senate  suits  you  and  those  whom  you  represent,  in  the 
main,  with  very  little  alteration  ? — I  think  I  may  say 

so. 

5910.  I  do  not  think  the  representation  of  the  teach- 
ing body  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Gresham 
Charter.  Convocation  is  represented  very  largely,  I 
see.  That  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  scheme.  Ycur 
college  is  represented.  You  also  have  12  representa- 
tives of  the  faculties.  The  peculiarity  of  this  scheme 
as  compared  with  the  Gresham  is  the  large  representa- 
tion of  Convocation.  Do  you  think  Convocation  a  body 
which  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  large  share  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate  ? — As  far  as  I  understand  it 
Convocation  consists  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  are, 
many  of  them,  influenced  by  different  views.  It 
scarcely  is  a  body  which  should  be  entrusted  with 
much  deliberative  power.  But  I  am  not  a  member  of 
Convocation,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  I  cannot  express 
any  opinion  upon. 
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5911.  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  particular 
point  you  are  now  prepared  to  give  evidence.  It  would 
save  time  if  I  asked  you  that,  having  arrived  at  what 
scheme  you  would  favour  ? — What  I  would  say  is  that 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  first  of  a;]  separately  and 
latterly  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Physicians, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  examining  and  indirectly 
teaching  body  in  the  medical  profession  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  certainly  this  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  that  we 
have  annually  presenting  themselves  for  examination 
some  800  fresh  candidates  ;  that  out  of  that  number 
finally  we  have  annually  some  450  to  500  who  pass,  and 
if  we  take  the  various  examinations  which  they  are 
allowed  to  split  them  up  into,  I  suppose  altogether  the 
number  of  examinations  annually  conducted  would  not 
be  much  less  than  5,000  ;  so  that  the  work  of  examin- 
ing is  very  very  considerable  indeed.  Then  I  would 
say  that  in  conjunction  wiih  the  College  of  Physicians 
we  have  a  large  establishment,  and  very  considerable 
buildings  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 
and  that  with  regard  to  medical  education  we  exercise 
a  considerable  influence,  and  for  many  years  past  have 
done  good  work  and  are  doing  good  work.  We  also  have, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians 
established  upon  Victoria  Embankment  a  large  labora- 
tory for  original  research  and  scientific  investigation. 
We  think  that  all  that  constitutes  a  very  considerable 
claim  for  the  colleges  to  be  considered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  University  scheme.  The  College  of  Sur- 
geons, in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Physicians, 
is  quite  ready  and  willing,  and  would  be  happy  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  a  University,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  course,  that  so  far  as  the  college  incurs  respon- 
sibility, so  far  it  shall  have  a  commensurate  power  of 
influencing  the  matters  connected  with  the  examination 
and  education  in  medicine. 

5912.  I  see  one  point  in  the  scheme  which  we  are 
discussing  is  that  the  degrees  in  medicine  are  to  be 
arranged  for  in  conjunction  with  you  ? — We  think  that 
very  desirable. 

5913.  You  are,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  virtually  to 
conduct  the  examinations  for  the  degree  r — We  think 
it  would  lie  a  desirable  plan  that  we  should  conduct  the 
examinations  with  some  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
University. 

5914.  That,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  clauses  that  par- 
ticularly commends  itself  to  you.  Who  would  appoint 
the  examiners  for  the  degrees  in  medicine  ? — The  exa- 
miners would  be  appointed,  as  at  present,  by  the  Royal 
Colleges  on  their  part,  and  by  the  University  on  its 
part. 

5915.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Would  there  be  external  exa- 
miners appointed  by  the  University  besides  those 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — There  would  be  no 
objection  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  I 
think,  to  a  certain  proportion  of  external  examiners. 

5916.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  Clause 
47  of  the  Senate's  Scheme.  "The  Senate  shall  have 
"  power  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Col- 
"  leges  for  conducting  the  examinations  in  anatomy, 
"  physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  for 
"  the  pass  M  B.  degree  by  a  board  of  examiners,  con- 
"  sisting  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  University 
"  and  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Royal  Coi- 
"  leges,  who  shall  join  in  the  reports  to  the  Senate  on 
"  such  examinations.  The  examiners  appointed  by 
"  the  University  may  be  called  upon,  if  the  Senate  so 
"  think  fit,  to  make  in  addition  separate  reports.  These 

examinations  may,  if  so  agreed  on,  be  conducted  in 
"  combination  with  examinations  for  the  Royal  Col- 
"  leges.  The  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  this 
"  clause  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a 
"  committee  to  be  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the 
"  Standing  Committee  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
"  and  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  Royal 
"  Colleges.  Such  arrangements  to  be  subject  to  the 
"  approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges, 
"  This  arrangement  for  joint  examination  shall  not 
"  lessen  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  be 
"  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  examinations  in  all 
"  respects."  Was  this  clause  drawn  up  after  consul- 
tation with  you  ? — I  think  so. 

5917.  I  believe  1  rather  interrupted  you  in  the 
thread  of  what  you  were  saying.  Now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  return  to  it  ? — With  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  examinations  I  think  the  College  of  Surgeons 
would  view  with  disfavour  and  apprehension  any  dele- 
gation of  the  examinations  to  various  bodies — suppos- 
ing that  this  new  University  were  to  consist  of  a 
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extreme  reluctance  any  examination  of  students  by   — 

their  own  teachers.  We  think  the  teachers  should  be 
examiners,  but  that  no  teachers  should  examine  his 
own  students.  It  has  been  our  custom,  for  many  a 
long  year  past,  in  connexion  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons  that  no  teacher  examines  his  own  students. 

5918.  Not  even  in  conjunction  with  outsiders  ? — No, 
not  even  in  conjunction  with  outsiders,  for  an  out- 
sider can  really  exercise  very  little  influence. 

5919.  In  what  way  would  you  preserve  a  connexion 
between  teaching  and  examination  if  you  debar  the 
teachers  from  taking  any  part  in  the  examination  ? — 
We  have  our  examinations  so  arranged,  the  students 
are  so  distributed  that  no  one  is  alloAved  to  examine 
his  own  students. 

5920.  Nor  to  have  any  voice  in  the  preparation  of 
the  paper  ? — Yes,  in  a  certain  manner  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  preparation  of  the  papers.  The  papers  for 
an  examination  are  set  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
Board  of  Examiners,  but  the  examiners  who  constitute 
that  committee  do  not  know  which  particular  students 
are  coming  up,  and  the  examination  questions  are 
set  for  the  whole  body  of  candidates,  not  for  particular 
individuals. 

5921.  Do  you  think  a  teacher  is  likely  to  be  partial  ? 
— As  a  very  old  examiner  I  can  have  no  shadow  of 
doubt  whatever  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I  were  to 
examine  my  own  students,  knowing  them  as  I  hope 
I  do,  I  might  feel  it  difficult  not  to  look  with  favour 
upon  a  man  whom  I  knew  as  diligent,  and  if  it  were  a 
man  whom  I  looked  upon  as  idle  equally  difficult  not  to 
regard  him  with  disfavour.  I  think  it  most  difficult 
for  anyone  but  an  absolutely  dispassionate  man  to  let 
the  award  be  simply  the  result  of  the  evidence  before 
him  at  the  moment,  without  any  reference  to  a  man's 
antecedents.  If  the  teacher  examines  his  own  stu- 
dents there  is  another  difficulty.  The  teacher  may 
have — I  hardly  like  to  use  the  word — fads,  and  the 
student  knows  the  teacher's  fads,  and  he  is  ready  upon 
those  points  though  he  may  be  the  reverse  of  ready  in 
other  matters,  but  he  gets  favour  there. 

5922.  That  would  apply  to  viva  voce  ? — That  would 
apply  to  viva  voce  more  than  to  paper  examination. 

5923.  Which  is  the  more  important  work.  I  suppose 
the  paper  work  tells  more  than  the  viva  voce,  does  it 
not  ? — I  hardly  know  that.  I  think  a  good  examiner 
will  sift  a  candidate  more  in  the  viva  voce  work  than  in 
the  paper  work. 

5924.  And  that  of  course  might  be  the  work  in 
which  he  might  be  more  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
pupil  ? — We  give  the  larger  proportion  of  marks  in 
our  viva  voce. 

5925.  You  think  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  provides  safeguards  in  that  way, 
and  prevents  the  teacher  having  so  much  influence  in 
the  examination,  or  being  so  likely  to  be  misled  by 
partiality  for  his  own  pupils  than  any  other  scheme  ? 
— We  do  not  object  to  the  teachers  examining.  We 
think  every  examiner  should  be  a  teacher,  but  not  a 
teacher  of  his  own  students. 

5926.  You  think  that  is  better  provided  for  in  this 
draft  than  in  the  draft  scheme  of  the  Gresham,  or  in 
any  other  scheme  which  you  ha  7  o  heard  of? — I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  those  two  points. 

5927.  What  question  will  you  take  next  ? — With 
regard  to  those  who  come  up  to  the  University,  who  are 
what  I  may  term  London  students,  we  think  it  desirable 
that  everyone  should  have  a  certain  period  of  residence 
in  London.  We  think  that  the  opportunities  for  study 
in  London  are  so  much  greater  than  anywhere  else. 

5928.  You  are  talking  of  the  medical  division,  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  I  am  confining  myself  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  medical  division. 

5929.  You  would  give  advantage  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  different  medical  schools  ? — We  think  that 
the  opportunities  for  medical  study  in  London  are  so 
great  as  compared  with  what  they  are  in  other  places 
that  it  is  very  important  that  candidates  should  have 
a  long  period  of  residence  in  London,  two  years, 
perhaps. 
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J.  W.  5930.  And  you  would  make  that  compulsory  ? — I 

Hulke,  Esq.,  think  we  should  all  of  us  prefer  that. 
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FRS  '  5931.  Is  two  years'  residence  provided  for  in  this 

J   draft  scheme  ? — No. 

30  June  1892.  5932.  But  you  would  put  that  in  ? — We  should  be 

•   glad  to  put  it  in  if  it  is  not  in  already. 

5933.  (Bishop  Barry.)  It -would  be  in  the  Gresham 
scheme  ? — -Yes.  It  was  in  this  originally,  but  it  was 
struck  out  in  consequence  of  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  various  country  bodies  and  corporations. 

5934.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  University  of  London  to  import  that,  con- 
sidering its  large  connexion  with  outside  teaching 
throughout  the  country  ? — It  would  be  difficult,  but 
not  insuperable,  probably. 

5935.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  a  University 
which  was  confined  to  London,  and  had  no  outside 
duties  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  easier,  but  it  would  not 
be  insuperable  for  the  University  of  London. 

5936.  Tou  do  not  think  the  provincial  colleges  would 
object  to  that  ;  I  suppose  they  might  ? — They  very 
likely  would  object,  but  whether  their  objection  would 
be  insuperable  I  cannot  say. 

5937.  At  any  rate  that  is  one  point  which,  whatever 
scheme  is  adopted,  you  would  rather  insist  upon, 
residence  of  two  years  in  some  one  of  the  medical 
schools  ? — We  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

5938.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  else  you  have 
to  say  ? — I  think  those  are  the  chief  points. 

5939.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reasonable  chance 
of  this  scheme,  which,  on  the  whole,  you  approve  of, 
being  accepted  by  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London,  who  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  ? — Tou  ask  me  a  question  which,  as  I  am  not  a 
member  of  Convocation,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
reply  to  ;  but  this  much  I  have  heard,  that  the  reasons 
were  so  very  various,  and  afterwards  upon  reflection 
appeared  to  some  of  those  who  actually  voted  against 
it  so  regrettable,  that  my  impression  is  that  they  would 
not  probably  act  again  in  the  same  way.  That  is  only 
an  impression,  to  be  taken  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

5940.  Supposing  Convocation  does  not  agree,  or 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  that  cannot  be  carried, 
would  you  be  willing  to  take  the  G-resham  plan  as  an 
alternative  or  as  a  substitute  ? — If  there  was  reserved 
for  the  Royai  College  of  Surgeons,  in  conjunction  with 
the  College  of  Physicians,  such  a  commensurate  in- 
fluence in  the  matter  of  medical  education  and  examina- 
tion as  would  enable  them  to  exercise  a  controlling 
power,  as  it  were,  and  to  regulate  these  matters,  I 
think,  the  colleges  would  be  prepared  to  consider  such 
a  scheme. 

5941.  According  to  the  draft  the  degree  does  not 
confer  any  registrable  rights.  In  that  way  you  have  it 
in  your  hands.  Anybody  who  takes  a  degree  before  he 
could  practise  would  have  to  pass  your  examination. 
Is  not  that  the  case  P — Yes,  but  we  must  look  to  the 
future.  Is  it  likely  that  this  would  hold  good  through 
any  long  period  of  time  P 

5942.  You  think  they  will  get  an  Act  of  Parliament 
enabling  them  to  confer  degrees  without  you,  do  you  ? 
— One  cannot  say. 

5943.  When  that  was  done  you  might  get  a  clause 
put  in  with  a  condition  that  the  charter  could  only  be 
altered  if  you  had  a  greater  voice.  It  has  been  objected 
by  many  that  this  degree  would  fall  entirely  into  your 
hands,  and  that  the  Gresham  University  would  be  con- 
tent with  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  as  you  required 
so  as  not  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  examinations.  They 
say  that  the  fact  of  your  having  to  manage  the  exami- 
nations which  entitles  them  to  be  registered  will 
lessen  the  value  of  the  degree,  and  will  make  them 
bring  it  down  to  your  level.  That  is  one  objection  that 
I  have  heard,  the  fact  that  you  have  too  much  influence  ? 
— I  think  our  level  is  a  very  high  level. 

5944.  I  am  only  mentioning  what  other  people  say. 
We  have  heard  the  idea  mentioned  that  you  will  re- 
gulate it  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  You  say, 
I  have  no  doubt  very  justly  that  yours  is  a  very  high 
level.  I  might  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  present 
London  University  degree.  It  is  more  difficult  a  good 
deal  to  take  that  than  to  pass  your  examination,  is  it 
not  ? — Clearly,  because  our  examination  is  a  pass  ex- 
amination, and  though  theirs  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
nominally  a  pass  examination,  really  it  is  an  honours 
examination.    It  is  a  high  examination. 


5945.  It  is  too  difficult  for  an  ordinary  medical  man 
to  be  able  to  pass,  is  it  not  P — It  requires  longer  study 
and  a  special  courseof  studies.  It  is  a  high  examina- 
tion. 

5946.  What  does  the  difficulty  arise  from  ?  Are  there 
not  too  many  subjects  P — Perhaps  Mr.  Howse,  who  is 
going  to  give  evidence  after  me,  will  explain  questions 
relating  to  the  London  University,  because  he  is  a 
member  of  the  University.    I  am  not. 

5947.  I  think  your  chief  objection  to  the  Gresham 
University,  as  you  have  already  told  us,  is  that  you 
think  the  University  itself  will  not  have  sufficient 
power  or  position,  but  that  everything  will  be  too 
much  left  to  the  colleges  p— What  I  tried  to  make  clear 
was  that  the  reason  why  the  College  of  Surgeons  feels 
some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Gresham  University 
is  that  we  should  have,  as  it  were,  a  certain  appearance 
of  responsibility,  but  no  power. 

5948.  Would  you  like  tobe  represented  on  the  Senate  ? 
— We  should  like  to  have  a  sufficient  representation  to 
be  able  to  influence  questions  of  medical  education  and 
examination. 

5949.  Supposing  you  wish  to  come  in  you  will  have 
power  of  representation  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
what  power  wre  should  have,  because  if  each  of  these 
constituent  colleges  is  to  appear  upon  it  there  some  10 
constituent  colleges,  I  think,  scheduled  somewhere  or 
other  and  altogether  the  total  number  of  medical  mem- 
bers upon  the  Senate  is  not  to  exceed  11. 

5950.  It  is  to  be  a  question  of  arrangement  between 
you  and  the  Council  as  to  how  many  of  those  11  you 
ought  to  have  ? — Quite  so. 

5951.  Therefore  it  is  rather  a  question  of  detail 
not  contained  in  the  charter  as  to  how  much  repre- 
sentation you  would  have.  You  would  like  to  have 
more  influence  in  the  University  than  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  it  now  stands  gives  you? — Yes,  than  the 
Gresham  Charter  as  it  now  appears  to  us  gives. 

5952.  You  would  like  to  have  more  direct  influence 
in  arranging  the  medical  examinations  than  you  will 
have  in  the  draft  charter  which  we  have  just  examined  ? 
— As  far  as  I  under  stand  the  draft  charter  it  does  not 
seem  to  give  to  the  Royal  Colleges  sufficient  represen- 
tative power. 

5953.  That  is  one  of  your  objections.  I  think  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  Faculties  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  boards  of  studies  the  idea  is  very  much  the 
same  in  both  schemes.  They  each  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  Faculties,  dividing  the  teachers  into 
Faculties  according  to  what  they  teach,  and  having 
boards  of  studies  formed  out  of  them  which  shall  be 
consultative  boards  and  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the 
examinations.  This  part  is  common  to  the  two  schemes  ; 
therefore  that  you  would  not  object  to  I  suppose.  In 
fact  I  gather  that  your  objection  chiefly  is  that  you 
are  not  sufficiently  represented  upon  it,  and  that  you 
think  the  University  would  not  have  sufficient  power  as 
regards  the  colleges.  I  suppose  both  these  points  could 
be  modified  very  much,  and  that  the  Charter  could  be 
altered  so  as  to  obviate  both  those  objections,  to  give 
the  University  more  power  and  to  admit  you  to  a  larger 
share  of  it  if  it  were  thought  fit;  in  fact  that  the 
Gresham  Charter  might  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  your 
objection  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  Is  that  the  case  P — I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  anything  which  the  Com- 
mission would  lay  before  the  Royal  Colleges  would  be 
most  carefully  considered  by  our  college.  More  than 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

5954.  At  present  you  prefer  the  idea  of  working  with 
the  University  of  London.  Do  you  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Gresham  plan,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  two  Universi- 
ties in  London  P — I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  have  two  if  one  could  be  brought  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  day. 

5955.  In  what  way — that  they  would  clash  with  one 
another  in  even  such  a  large  area  P — I  think  if  you  have 
two  Universities  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
petition between  them,  and  wherever  you  have  much 
competition  there  is  very  likely  to  be— I  do  not  like  to 
use  the  term  "  under-selling  " — but  there  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  degrading  of  the  examinations. 

5956.  Competition  sometimes  leads  the  other  way, 
and  perhaps  owing  to  competition  the  degree  would 
be  more  valuable,  and  more  importance  would  be 
attached  to  it.  It  might  work  the  other  way  P — Yes,  it 
might. 
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5957.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  the 
question  why  you  think  that  the  existence  in  London  of 
two  Universities  which  discharge  wholly  different 
functions  would  be  undesirable  ?  I  mean  the  present 
University  of  London  which  exercises  influence  all 
over  the  Empire,  and  the  proposed  University,  the 
teaching  University  for  London,  with  n  view  to  co- 
ordinating the  various  teaching  institutions  in  London. 
Those  two  functions  seem  to  me  markedly  distinct.  Do 
you  think  they  could  b 3  discharged  by  one  body  better 
than  they  could  be  discharged  by  two  ? — I  think  they 
could  be  discharged  better  by  one  body. 

5958.  How  would  it  be  possible  for  one  body  to 
unite  such  entirely  distinct  functions  ? — It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty for  the  present  University  of  London  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  present  requirements. 

5959.  Still  maintaining  its  cosmopolitan  character  p~» 
Yes  ;  it  might  have  a  London  side,  so  to  say. 

5960.  Then  would  you  have  two  sets  of  examinations 
conducted  by  the  same  University,  or  let  all  the 
students  come  under  one  ? — It  is  a  mere  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion.  It  might  be  arranged  somewhat  in 
this  way.  The  present  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  might  be  considered  Honours  examinations, 
and  the  others  might  be  Pass  examinations. 

5961.  Still  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  the  same 
difficulty — that  we  should  have  a  University,  the  very 
idea  of  which  is  that  it  should  give  no  favour  whatever 
to  London,  a,nd  yet  that  it  should  be  able  to  co-ordinate 
the  teaching  of  London  P — Yes,  but  when  you  say, 
"  give  no  favour  to  London,"  I  hardly  follow  in  what 
respect. 

5962.  What  I  mean  is,  that  it  should  not  regard 
London  any  more  than  it  should  regard  Manchester  or 
Liverpool  P — -There  is  an  apparent  difficulty,  no  doubt, 
in  that. 

5963.  There  is  one  particular  point  which  struck  me. 
You  attach  great  importance  to  the  two  years  in  a 
London  medical  school  as  a  condition,  I  suppose,  for 
the  higher  degrees  ? — As  a  condition  for  the  degrees  of 
the  new  University. 

5964.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  would  consent  to  such  a  provision 
as  this,  in  defiance  of  the  policy,  which  they  have  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  existence,  of  throwing 
open  their  examination  to  all  the  world  without  con- 
ditions?— lam  quite  aware  of  that,  but  not  being  in 
anyway  whatever  myself  a  member  of  the  University  of 
London,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

5965.  But  you  are  aware  of  what  the  general  policy 
of  the  University  has  been  ? — Yes. 

5966.  You  therefore  would  wish  thein  to  diametri- 
cally reverse  the  policy  they  have  so  long  pursued  F — 
In  a  particular  instance. 

5967.  And  in  a  most  important  instance,  and  one  to 
which  some  colleges  elsewhere  would  entertain,  I  know, 
a  most  serious  objection  P — Certainly. 

5968.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree  likely, 
from  any  scheme  that  the  London  University  has  framed, 
that  they  would  consent  to  such  an  alteration  F — We 
see  great  modifications  of  old  existing  Corporations 
taking  place  in  the  present  day. 

5969.  Modification  is  one  thing,  but  contradiction  or 
retrogression  is  another.  Now  the  Gresham  scheme 
would  naturally  fit  in  with  that  requirement  of  yours  ; 
and  yet  I  observe  that  you  prefer  a  scheme,  in  which 
that  requirement  would,  to  say,  the  least  of  it  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  one  in  which  it  would  be  extremely 
easy  F — If  we  have  a  metropolitan  side — a  local  side — it 
would  not  be. 

5970.  Then  would  yon  give  degrees  to  certain  persons 
without  that  requirement  and  degrees  to  certain  per- 
sons with  that  requirement  of  residence  in  Loudon — the 
same  degree? — You  say  the  same  degree. 

5971.  Well,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  M.D.  or  M.B.  ? — 
But  the  M.D.  and  the  M.B.  may  have  very  different 
values.  One  may  be  the  result  of  an  Honours  exa- 
mination, and  the  other  the  result  of  a  mere  Pass 
examination. 

5972.  Then  would  it  come  to  this — that  the  Honours 
examination  should  be  open  only  to  those  who  attend 
meaieai  aonoois  in  London,  and  the  Pass  examination  to 
others? — The  Honours  examination  would  be,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  Imperial  University  open  to  the 
whole  Kingdom — the  whole  world  if  you  like — but  the 
other  would  be  simply  open  to  London  students. 
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5973.  Then  it  is  the  other  way  P — Yes,  it  is  the  other 
way. 

5974.  Are  not  the  London  students  to  be  Honours 
students  ? — They  may  be. 

5975.  But  I  mean  that  is  not  what  you  contemplate 
as  usual  ? — No,  they  may  be. 

5976.  _  Do  you  think  there  is  the  smallest  chance  of 
the  University  of  London  consenting  to  such  a  scheme 
as  that  p — That  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

5977.  At  any  rate  you  see  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
this  into  the  Gresham  scheme,  in  fact  it  is  almost  a 
part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

_  5978.  Supposing  it  proved  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  University  of  London  to  reverse  its  whole 
policy  in  the  direction  that  you  wish ;  should  you 
consider  this  of  so  much  consequence  that  you  would 
there  prefer  the  Gresham  scheme  to  the  University 
of  London  scheme  P  In  other  words,  do  you  make 
this  condition  about  residence  in  London  medical 
schools  a  matter  of  principal  importance  p — We  make 
it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  I  would  not  say 
of  absolute  supreme  importance.  Wo  consider  it  very 
important. 

5979.  Still,  pro  tanto,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  Gresham  scheme  rather  than  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  scheme,  which  contains  no  such  pro- 
vision, I  believe  P — Yes.  It  contains  none  at  the 
present  moment,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
may  not  contain  one. 

5980.  Anything  may  happen.  But  judging  from  the 
whole  policy  of  the  University  in  the  past,  in  which  ib 
has  justly  gloried,  it  seems  to  me  extremely  unlikely. 
Now,  in  the  next  place,  supposing  the  Gresham  Charter 
were  adopted,  what  is  the  extension  of  power  to  the 
Boyal  Colleges  which  you  desire  p  Is  it  a  larger 
representation  on  the  Council  P — What  we  desire  is 
such  power  fl  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  what  respect) 
as  may  enable  us  to  largely  influence  and  conduct  the 
examinations,  and  also  the  medical  examinations  which 
rule  at  present. 

5981.  And  which  you  would  have  under  that  scheme 
of  the  University  of  London  p — Yes. 

5982.  If  there  were  such  provision  as  this  in  the 
Gresham  Charter,  so  far  your  objection  to  it  would 
be,  I  will  not  say  removed,  but  it  would  bo  modified  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  it  would  be  modified. 

5983.  And  suppose  also,  which  I  think  is  quite 
likely,  a  provision  were  made  in  an  amended  charter 
on  those  lines  for  your  proper  representation  on  the 
Council.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  whatever 
why  that  should  not  be  done  ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
it  was  not  done,  simply  because  your  colleges  had  not 
seen  their  way  to  join  in  the  charter  at  all  at  that  time; 
but  had  that  been  the  case  you  would  have  been 
included,  I  should  think,  considering  the  dignity  of 
your  body,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  1  should  like  to 
ask  another  question.  Does  your  scheme  for  another 
University  involve  the  appointment  of  professors  by 
the  University,  distinct  from  any  colleges,  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching  and  examination  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow.  I  do  not  understand  the  question  as  "  my 
scheme." 

5984.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  meant  the  scheme  which 
you  would  favour  for  a  teaching  University,  and  which 
you  think  the  College  would  favour  F — You  ask  me  a 
question  which  has  never  been  before  my  college,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  speak  on  behalf  of  my  college.  In- 
dividually, I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  appointment 
of  certain  teachers  by  a  University. 

5985.  In  the  Gresham  scheme  you  are  probably  aware 
that  the  council  have  power  to  appoint  lecturers  in  any 
subject,  whether  included  in  a  faculty  or  not,  and  un- 
connected with  any  college.  Does  that  seem  to  you  a 
valuable  provision  F — I  see  no  objection  whatever  to 
that,  only  I  should  see  a  very  great  objection  to  the 
Council  having  power  to  impose  this  upon  any  of  the 
existing  medical  schools. 

5986.  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  contemplated,  but 
it  was  simply  that  it  was  to  appoint  them  to  lecture 
or  teach  in  the  particular  subject,  and  it  might  very 
probably  appoint  them  as  examiners  in  that  subject  p  — 
There  is  no  objection  to  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned . 

5987.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  granting 
liceuses,  do  you  contemplate  in  this  new  teaching  Uni- 
versity that  its  degree  should  carry  also  a  license  to 
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J.  W.        practise ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  should  dispense  with 
Hulke,  Esq..    the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  Royal  College  ?— -If  the 
F.B.C.S.,      colleges  were  in  such  an  intimate  combination  with  the 
F.Jt.S.        University  as  practically  to  conduct  the  examinations, 

  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

30  '  u°e        "       5988.  When  you  say  conduct  the  examinations,  you 

do  not  mean  solely,  but  with  the  help  of  examiners  from 
the  University  itself? — Yes. 

5989.  Then  you  would  not  feel  any  difficulty  about 
allowing  the  degrees  of  the  new  University  to  carry  a 
license  to  practise  ? — It  is  a  matter  that  has  never  been 
before  my  college,  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  for  my 
college,  but  I  think  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty  felt  on  behalf  of  the  college  that  a  sort  of 
tri-joint  examination  (now  it  is  conjoint)  should  carry  a 
license. 

5990.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  one  defect  of  our 
present  system  of  examination  in  London  is  the  want  of 
connection  with  teaching.  How  would  you  provide  for 
meeting  that  difficulty  ? — I  have  been  an  old  teacher. 
I  was  a  medical  tutor  in  King's  College  for  many 
years.  I  held  the  joint  chair  in  general  anatomy  and 
physiology  with  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  for  five  years  ;  I  have  been  for  many 
years  lecturer  in  clinical  and  systematic  surgery,  and  I 
never  felt  that  want,  and  do  not  believe  in  its  existence 
as  a  real  thing. 

5991.  Have  you  foi-med  any  opinion  why  it  is  that 
so  few  London  students  proceed  to  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London  at  the  present  time? — The  de- 
grees of  the  University  of  London  at  the  present  time 
are  given  for  examinations  which  are  very  high,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  London  men  go  into 
general  practice,  and  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  long  continued  course  of  study  and  so  on. 

5992.  How  would  you  think  that  they  stand  in  com- 
parison with  the  degrees,  say  of  such  a  distinguished 
University  as  Edinburgh,  which  Ave  are  told  are  largely 
sought  by  London  students  ? — My  impression,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  form  one,  is  that  the  London  students  go 
there  because  on  a  relatively  easy  examination  they  can 
get  the  degree. 

5993.  And  yet  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
teaching  in  Edinburgh  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and 
that  the  degree  is  very  highly  valued  P — I  cannot  ex- 
press any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  teaching.  I  will 
only  say  on  this,  that  a  large  number  of  men  seek  a 
degree  simply  and  solely  ;  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
come  down  here  with  their  degrees  ;  and  our  London 
men,  not  having  degrees,  are  conceived  by  the  public  to 
be  an  inferior  stamp  of  men. 

5994.  Then  supposing  no  other  change  takes  place, 
would  you  remedy  that  in  London  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  London  degree,  or  by  changing  its 
character  ? — We  should  not  prefer  to  lower  the  standard 
of  any  London  degree,  but  we  should  propose  to  have  a 
standard  in  London  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  Edin- 
burgh. 

5995.  I  mean  relatively  to  what  the  standard  is  at 
this  moment  ? — Yes.  There  must  be  for  the  pass  ex- 
amination a  standard  not  quite  so  high  ? 

5996.  In  the  variety  of  subjects  or  in  the  stan- 
dard required  in  each  subject?— It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  a  question  of  that  kind.  It  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  variety  of  subjects,  there  may  be  something  in 
that,  but  the  whole  style  of  the  examination  might  be 
more  practical,  without  being  iu  the  least  degree 
inferior. 

5997.  Do  you  think  that  is  at  all  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  examinations  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
teaching  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  say  most 
examiners  in  the  London  University  are  teachers  in  the 
various  schools. 

5998.  Therefore  their  examinations  have  had  con- 
nexion with  some  teaching  ? — Yes. 

5999.  Then  in  other  words  you  would  not  refer  the 
difficulty  of  the  London  examination  to  that  cause  ? — 
That  they  are  not  teachers  ? 

6000.  Yes  ?— Certainly  not. 

6001.  Your  opinion,  I  think,  is  that  no  teacher  should 
ever  examine  his  own  students  ? — Certainly. 

6002.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  always  to  be  depre- 
cated when  he  has  the  advantage  of  on  external  examiner 
also  ? — Y/es,  I  do,  because  I  believe  that  an  external 
examiner  really  exercises  very  little  influence  over  the 
examination 


6003.  Why  ? — For  this  simple  reason  that  it  takes 
some  time  for  a  person  to  become  a  good  trained 
examiner,  and  the  external  examiner  is  put  on  to  ex- 
amine with  the  local  teacher.  Supposing  he  examines 
for  two  or  three  years  he  must  for  the  first  year  or  so 
be  entirely,  or  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  the  local  teacher,  and  unless  he  is  a  man  of 
extremely  strong  character  it  takes  some  time  for  him 
to  learn  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  examination,  and  the 
particular  standard  required.  Unless  he  is  a  man  of 
extremely  strong  character  he  is  so  dominated,  or  likely 
to  be  sodomiaated,  by  the  local  teacher,  that  practically 
the  examination  is  influenced  by  the  local  teacher. 

6004.  Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  medical  exami- 
nations, but  I  fail  to  see  this  in  regard  to  the  Arts 
examination  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

6005.  The  external  examiner  would  have  a  voice  in 
preparing  the  papers,  and  he  would  have  a  voice  in 
judging  of  the  papers  ;  and  one  scheme  provided  that 
in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  he  should  have  a  casting 
vote.  Surely,  strengthening  his  hand  in  that  way  he 
would  not  be  merely  a  puppet  ? — The  examinations  you 
are  thinking  of  are  probably  paper  examinations.  I  am 
thinking  principally  of  viva  voce  examinations. 

6006.  No,  I  should  not  restrict  it  to  paper  exami- 
nations ;  besides  that  I  should  suppose  that  the  external 
examiner  holds  a  viva  voce  examination  just  as  well  as 
the  local  examiner  ? — As  a  matter  of  observation,  I  can 
only  say  what  I  have  said. 

6007.  I  should  think  that  a  scheme  in  which  the 
teacher  and  external  examiner  together  conduct  exami- 
nations would  be  a  far  better  one  than  one  conducted 
wholly  by  an  external  examiner,  or  still  more  than  one 
conducted  entirely  by  one  who  is  a  teacher.  But  that 
is  not  your  opinion  ? — I  still  hold  to  it  that  no  teacher 
should  examine  his  own  students,  and  that  an  external 
examiner  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  medical  examinations 
are  concerned,  has  a  small  amount  of  influence  in 
deciding  it.  It  is  chiefly  the  local  examiner  who  is,  so 
to  speak,  dominant. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  I  fail  to  understand  this,  but  of  course 
I  attach  great  weight  to  your  opinion. 

6008.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  1  ask  if  you  have  had 
experience  yourself  of  acting  as  external  examiner 
alongside  an  examiner  who  has  taught  the  student  him- 
self P — I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  matter, 
but  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  those  who  have 
acted  in  that  capacity. 

6009.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  where  you 
were  a  teacher,  where  there  was  an  external  examiner 
associated  along  with  you  ? — No,  never. 

6010.  And  it  is  mere  conversation  you  have  had  with 
various  persons  that  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
all  cases  the  external  examiner  is  dominated  by  the 
local  examiner  with  whom  he  is  associated  ? — I  would 
not  say  in  all  instances,  but  generally  he  is  likely  to  be 
influenced. 

6011.  Referring  to  what  the  Bishop  said  just  now 
regarding  other  Universities,  take  a  case  where  the 
external  examiner  sets  a  paper  along  with  the  teacher 
and  in  which  he  is  given  not  only  a  vote  but  an 
absolute  veto  upon  the  passing  of  any  student,  the  idea 
being  that  the  teacher  examiner  sees  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  course  which  he  has  conducted,  while  the 
external  examiner  is  there  to  see  that  the  examination 
is  up  to  the  mark  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject. 
But  you  have  no  practical  experience  of  your  own  about 
that  ? — None  whatever. 

6012.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  way  in 
which  those  examinations  are  conducted  iu  the  Scotch 
Universities.  In  many  cases  there  distinguished  London 
physicians  and  scientific  men  are  examiners.  You 
have  simply  had  conversations  with  such  examiners  ? 
—Yes. 

6013.  And  has  the  information  you  have  derived  from 
those  external  examiners  with  whom  you  have  conversed 
been  that  they  were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  of  the  students  ? — I  have  never  said  that  they 
were  mere  puppets,  but  that  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation may  be  largely  swayed. 

6014.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  apt  to  be  mere 
puppets? — No,  I  never  said  that. 

(Bishop)  Barry.)  1  am  afraid  that  that  phrase  which  I 
did  not  intend  to  be  offensive  was  mine. 

6015.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Your  remarks  did  not  refer 
at  all  to  the  matter  of  Arts  P~No. 
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6016.  And  I  suppose  they  would  not  refer  to  the 
case  where  the  external  examiner  set  the  whole  of  the 
paper  ? —  It  is  inconceivable  to  nie  that  any  one 
examiner  should  set  the  whole  of  the  written  questions 
for  the  papers.  I  am  utterly  unconversant  with  such  a 
procedure  as  that. 

6017.  Yon  are  unconversant  with  such  a  procedure  as 
that  of  a  single  examiner  setting  a  paper  ? — Yes. 

6018.  But  suppose  that  the  external  examiner  has  a 
schedule  and  scheme  of  the  work  before  him,  and  sets 
the  entire  paper,  sending  it  to  the  professor  for  his 
approval,  or,  it  may  be,  his  additions  or  suggestions. 
This  is  done  with  us  in  certain  subjects.  "Would  you 
consider  such  a  plan  as  that  open  to  the  objections  you 
have  mentioned  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  off- 
hand questions  of  this  kind.  The  whole  system  of 
setting  papers  is  so  totally  different  from  that  with 
which  I  am  personally  conversant.  With  us  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons  our  questions  are  set  always  by  a 
committee  of  examiners.  We  always  have  some  four  or 
five  at  least  of  them  present,  and  we  all  conjointly  frame 
the  examination  paper. 

6019.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  oral  examinations  ? 
— No,  clearly  not. 

6020.  It  is  the  oral  examinations  you  attach  great 
importance  to  ? — We  attach  great  importance  to  the 
viva  voce  examinations. 

6021 .  You  think  the  fact  that  a  man  has  taught  a 
pupil  and  knows  the  character  and  mind  of  the  pupil 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  examine  him  fairly 
alongside  other  students  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  makes 
it  impossible,  but  I  think  it  lays  him  open  to  the  ob- 
jection "  So  and  so  was  examined  by  his  teacher. 
Well,  we  know  what  that  means."  I  have  felt  it  so 
strongly  myself  that  as  an  old  examiner  I  would  never 
examine  a  student  who,  though  he  was  not  my  student, 
was  personally  known  to  me. 

6022.  Would  not  that  be  remedied  if  both  the 
examiners  were  present? — With  us  they  always  arc. 
We  never  have  a  student  examined  by  one  person  alone  ; 
always  by  two  acting  conjointly. 

6023.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  be  prepared  if 
you  went  into  a  University  scheme  to  limit  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  Colleges  to  students  who  have  been  at 
least  two  years  in  London  ? — If  there  be  a  metropolitan 
side. 

6024.  Supposing  the  Colleges  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  new  teaching  University  on  such  a  footing  as 
would  satisfy  you,  was  it  part  of  your  understanding 
that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should 
only  examine  students  who  had  received  at  least  two 
years'  training  in  London  ? — We  think  it  very  desirable 
that  all  who  present  themselves  for  that  examination 
should  be  two  years  in  London. 

6025.  At  the  present  moment,  as  I  understand,  there 
is  no  requirement  of  attendance  in  any  particular 
school  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  your  examinations  ? 
— No,  they  must  have  gone  through  a  certain  curri- 
culum of  instruction,  which  is  laid  down. 

6026.  But  not  a  curriculum  in  London  I  mean  ? — 
They  may  have  taken  that  curriculum  out  in  one  of 
the  provincial  schools. 

6027.  That  is  the  point.  You  examine  medical 
students  with  a  view  to  your  license  who  have  never 
seen  the  City  of  London  until  the  day  of  the  exami- 
nation ? — Certainly. 

6028.  Are  wc  to  understand  that  you  are  ready 
to  give  up  that  position  in  the  event  of  your  being 
joined  to  a  University,  and  to  become  members  of  a 
body  which  would  give  no  license  and  have  no  exami- 
nations for  any  students  except  such  as  had  been  trained 
for  two  years  in  a  London  medical  school  ? — Wc  are  not 
prepared  to  give  up  anything. 

6029.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
belong  to  a  University,  and  to  conduct  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  University  examinations  for  licenses 
and  for  degrees,  in  which  University  it  should  be  a 
condition  that  no  student  could  present  himself  for 
examination  unless  he  had  attended  two  years  in  Lon- 
don?— If  that  University  has  a  local  side,  a  metro- 
politan side,  we  should  consider  that  students  going  up 
for  their  degrees  on  the  metropolitan  side  should  have 
two  years  residence,  but  wc  do  not  for  a  moment  say 
that  we,  bv  joining  that  University,  should  give  up  our 
right  to  examine  anyone  who  comes  to  us  for  onr 
diploma. 


6030.  Quite  so.    You  would  contemplate,  therefore,  J.  W. 
having,  as  the  Bishop  explained  with  regard  to  tno  ffulka,  Esq.) 
University  of  London,  with  regard  to  your  license  a  F.R.C.S., 
double  side,  one  in  which  you  would  examine  London  F.R.S. 

students  to  obtain  a  degree  after  that  examination   

under  the  conditions  of  the  University,  while  you  would  30  June  18Ua. 

continue  your  present  examination  for  all  the  Empire   

and  all  the  world  in  addition  ? — Yes. 

6031.  Now,  one  question  about  teaching.  I  under- 
stand that  this  was  explained  before  the  Privy  Council 
by  your  Council.  You  exercise  considerable  influence 
over  teaching  ? — Yes. 

6032.  Will  you  explain  exactly  how  that  influence 
over  teaching  is  exercised  ? — In  the  first  place,  wo  lay 
down  a  curriculum  of  study,  and  then  every  member  of 
our  Council  is  or  has  been  a  teacher. 

G033.  Is  the  curriculum  of  study  you  lay  down  neces- 
sarily controlled  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Medical 
Council  ? — Well,  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer. 

6034.  The  London  University  says  in  effect  that  it  has 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  education  of  the  country 
by  means  of  its  schedules  and  by  means  of  its  examina- 
tions. Is  the  influence  which  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  has  exercised,  in  regard  to  medical  education 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that,  and  no  more? — Of  a 
similar  kind,  but  to  a  larger  extent. 

6035.  How  is  it  of  a  larger  extent  ? — Because  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  men  become  members  of  our 
college,  present  themselves  for  our  examinations  and 
study  under  our  curriculum. 

6036.  They  present  themselves  for  degrees  in  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

6037.  It  was  not  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
students  you  examine,  but  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  influence  which  you  have  over  the  course  of 
medical  education  in  the  country.  Do  the  colleges 
influence  general  medical  education  in  any  more  direct 
sense  than  that  in  which  the  Medical  Council  influences 
it  ? — That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer. 

6038.  The  colleges  as  such  do  not  teach? — Not  as 
such.  We  do  teach  to  a  certain  extent ;  we  have 
lectures  at  our  colleges,  and  we  have  a  large  institution 
on  the  embankment  where  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
teaching  going  on  in  the  way  of  original  research. 

6039.  "Whom  is  that  teaching  conducted  by? — We 
have  an  admirable  head  to  our -laboratories,  Dr.  "Wood- 
head. 

6040.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Who  comes  from  Scot- 
land ? — Yes  ;  he  gives  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
there. 

6041.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  He  is  appointed  by  the 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

6042.  Who  are  the  students  in  that  institution? — If 
you  like  to  term  them  students,  I  should  prefer  to  term 
them  gentlemen  engaged  in  research  ;  they  are  persons 
who  come  to  us  from  all  parts  ;  they  are  not  necessarily 
our  own  members  or  fellows,  but  they  come  to  us  from 
all  parts.  Their  capacities  for  the  particular  research 
which  they  wish  to  carry  out  are  subjected  to  an  inquiry 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  control  the  laboratories 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Woodhead,  who 
came  to  us  from  Edinburgh,  and  upon  a  sifting  of  their 
claims  to  conduct  such  work  we  give  them  opportunities. 
Dr.  Woodhead  assists  them  in  their  work  and  super- 
vises and  controls  it. 

6043.  Then  practically  all  these  are  what  would  be 
called  post-graduate  courses  P — The  lectures  arc  post- 
graduation  courses. 

6044.  The  teaching  does  not  form  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  a  student  on  his  way  to  a  license  or  on  his 
way  to  a  degree  ? — No. 

6045.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  teaching  on  the  em- 
bankment goes  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  have  nothing  to  do  with  helping  or  directing 
the  ordinary  education  of  the  medical  student  ? — So 
far  not. 

6046.  Then  the  only  way  in  which  they  do  affect 
education  is  by  the  fact  that  they  prescribe  certain 
courses  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to  their  exami- 
nations. Do  those  courses  contain  anything  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Medical 
Council  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  because  I   am  not  familiar  with  what  the 
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  been  themselves  distinguished  teachers  ? — And  are. 

6048.  In  the  various  medical  schools  ? — Yes,  and 
are. 

6049.  As  such,  when  they  act  in  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  they  do  not  regulate  in  any 
way  the  teaching  of  those  schools  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  teachers  ? — Yes,  assuredly. 

6050.  As  individuals  they  do,  but  do  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  lay  down  for  them  the  prin- 
ciples   

(Sir  William  Savory.)  A  man  cannot  pass  the  col- 
leges unless  he  complies  with  the  curriculum  of 
study,  and  we  carefully  supervise  every  school  in 
London  in  that  way. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  Supervise  it,  I  presume,  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Medical  Council  ? 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  No,  the  Medical  Council  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  in  that  respect.  We,  as  a  col- 
lege, lay  down  certain  rules,  and  see  that  they  are 
enforced  with  regard  to  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  if 
those  rules  are  not  carried  out  we  do  not  admit  to 
examination.  We  exercise  the  most  direct  and  potent 
control  over  teaching. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  Is  that  control  wider  than  that 
of  the  Medical  Council  ? 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  Some  think  it  a  great  deal 
wider. 

6051.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  understand  from  you 
that  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  yourself, 
think  that  some  degree  more  easily  to  be  obtained  by 
medicaL  practitioners  should  be  given  in  London,  than 
is  now  given  ? — Yes. 

6052.  That  it  should  be  given  on  somewhat  easier 
terms  than  that  given  by  the  University  of  London  ? — 
Yes. 

6053.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  that  so  many  pass 
away  from  London  to  other  Universities  to  obtain  that 
degree  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  reason. 

6054.  The  degree  being  in  those  places  obtainable  on 
easier  terms  than  it  now  is  in  London  ? — Yes,  than  it 
now  is  in  the  London  University. 

6055.  What  is  the  reason  for  their  desiring  to  have 
the  degree  in  addition  to  the  licence  P  The  licence 
gives  them  the  full  qualification  to  practice,  why  then 
do  they  want  the  degree  ? — Because  they  think  the 
absence  of  a  degree  places  them  in  an  inferior  position 
before  the  public. 

6056.  The  College  of  Surgeons  recognises  that  ? — It 
sees  that  need. 

6057.  And  desires  that  its  members  should  obtain 
a  degree  P — It  thinks  it  is  very  desirable  for  them  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  one. 

6058.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  they  would  not 
desire  that  the  degree  should  be  given  upon  quite  the 
same  terms  as  the  licence.  They  would  desire  that  a 
degree  should  indicate  somewhat  higher  knowledge — 
certainly  some  higher  knowledge  in  general  subjects  P 
— Yes,  certainly. 

6059.  So  that  there  should  be  something  additional  ? 
— Certainly. 

6060.  I  do  not  know  whether  you.  have  considered 
these  points.  Does  the  College  of  Surgeons  object  or 
not  to  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  University 
of  London? — As  at  present  conducted,  I  think  there  are 
difficulties  in  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

6061.  The  difficulties  being  ?— The  difficulties 

being  that  it  embraces  subjects  and  goes  into  matters 
which  are  at  present  almost  outside  the  medical  stu- 
dents' work. 

6062.  The  range  of  subjects  which  it  embraces  is  not, 
I  think,  very  much  greater — perhaps  in  one  degree 
greater — than  that  now  required  by  the  Medical  Coun- 
cil, and  therefore  by  the  College  of  Surgeons.  I  think 
there  is  only  one  additional  subject  ? — It  is  a  matter  to 
which  I  have  not  paid  any  particular  attention,  and  to 
which  I  would  prefer  not  to  reply. 


6063.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  further  point 
of  the  question  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  examina- 
tion being  required.  At  present  the  University  of 
London  requires  Matriculation,  and  it  requires,  futher, 
the  Preliminary  Scientific  examination  P — Yes. 

6064.  Which  Preliminary  Scientific  examination  is 
no  doubt  of  a  more  difficult  character  than  the  corre- 
sponding sort  of  examination  which  is  required  by  other 
bodies? — That  is  what  I  thought  you  referred  to  a 
moment  ago. 

6065.  No.  There  are  two  things.  There  is  Matricu- 
lation, which  is  examination  of  ordinary  school  know- 
ledge ? — I  thought  you  referred  to  the  other — the 
Preliminary  Scientific  examination. 

6066.  Then  we  will  retrace  the  ground  a  little.  The 
Matriculation  of  the  University  of  London,  you  think, 
ought  to  be  passed  P — Yes. 

6067.  Or  an  examination  corresponding  with  it  should 
be  required  of  men  who  are  to  obtain  the  degree  ?— An 
examination  which  shows  that  a  person  is  possessed  of 
good  general  culture  there  shou7d  certainly  be. 

6068.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don P — I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

6069.  With  regard  to  the  other,  the  Preliminary 
Scientific,  you  perhaps  are  not  familiar  ? — I  am  not 
familiar  with  regard  to  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  but 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  it  is  too  stiff  an 
examination. 

6070.  The  former  Commission  used  these  words  : — 
"  We  think  that  the  University  should  have  power  to 
"  dispense  with  the  Preliminary  Scientific  examination 
"  now  required  of  candidates  for  medical  education." 
That  was  the  view  of  the  former  Commission.  Then 
they  also  say  :  "As  to  medical  degrees  we  think  that 
"  a  standard  of  attainments  appropriate  for  Honours 
"  ought  no  longer  to  be  required  by  the  University  for 
"  an  ordinary  or  Pass  degree."  That  is  taking  the 
view  that  the  present  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  Honours 
degree,  and  that  therefore  they  should  require  some- 
thing less  than  that  P— For  a  Pass  P 

6071.  For  the  medical  degree  ? — Yes. 

6072.  Making  a  difference  between  an  ordinary 
degree  and  an  Honours  degree  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

6073.  With  regard  to  the  scientific  teaching  of  the 
medical  schools  in  London,  in  some  of  those  schools  (we 
have  had  it  before  us)  the  means  and  apparatus  for  the 
scientific  teaching  is  scarcely  sufficient  ? — It  is  certainly 
not  so  good  as  in  some  others. 

6074.  And  not  quite  so  good,  perhaps,  as  it  ought  to 
be  ? — Not  quite  so  good  as  one  would  desire  it  to  be. 

6075.  Do  you  think  that  a  combination  of  schools  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  might  be  carried  out  with 
advantage  ? — I  think  it  might  be  carried  out. 

6076.  Then  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  authority  under  which  that  could  be 
done  ? — Do  you  mean  a  compulsory  authority  p 

6077.  I  do  ;  some  kind  of  authority  under  which  the 
scientific  teaching  could  be  carried  on;  I  mean  the 
teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  p — I  am  not  prepared 
to  advocate  compulsion.  I  think  if  a  school  does  not 
give  efficient  teaching  in  any  subject  the  University 
should  have  the  power  of  saying  to  that  school,  "  You 
must  improve  that." 

6078.  "  You  must  either  improve  it  or  "? — "  Or 

"  make  your  arrangements  that  it  shall  be  improved." 

6079.  Was  not  some  such  power  contemplated  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

6080.  But  on  the  whole  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London  meets  the  views  of  your 
college  ?— Yes. 

6081.  The  two  colleges  assented  to  it  P — Yes. 

6082.  Whereas  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  Charter 
left  those  matters  very  undecided.  The  Gresham 
Charter  requires  that  all  candidates  for  its  degrees 
should  have  a  qualification  p — Yes. 

6083.  Which  qualification  might  be  granted  to  any- 
body in  the  Empire  ? — Yes. 

6084.  And  then  any  further  requirements,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  left  quite  uncertain,  were  they  not  P  There 
was  to  be  further  examination,  but  it  is  not  stated  what 
or  by  whom  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  point. 
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6085.  And,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  under  that  scheme  would 
bo  Tery  uncertain  ? — Tes. 

6086.  Whereas  under  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  it  is  more  clearly  defined  ? — It  is 
more  denned. 

6087.  In  the  scheme  of  the  University  of  London  the 
Corporations  were  represented  as  parts  of  the  Senate, 
but  schools  not,  I  think.  In  the  scheme  of  Gresham 
Charter  the  schools  are  represented,  and  the  colleges 
not  necessarily  ? — I  think  so. 

6088.  They  might  be,  but  it  was  not  provided  dis- 
tinctly they  should  be  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

6089.  Now  with  regard  to  the  requirement  of  the 
two  years'  study  in  London.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
and  regret  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  really  means 
that  it  would  require  those  who  pass  through  it  for  a 
degree  to  have  studied  two  years  in  London,  because 
that  is  quite  a  departure  from  anything  they  have 
hitherto  required  ? — I  think  the  colleges  have  always 
thought  it  extremely  desirable  that  everyone,  so  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  should  spend  a  long  period  of  time  in 
medical  study  in  the  metropolis. 

6090.  It  is  desirable,  but  they  would  not  wish  to  see 
that  made  compulsory,  would  they  ?  They  would  not 
wish  to  deprive  students  who  are  taught  in  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  pass  those  examinations  for  the 
degree  P — Not  for  the  imperial — the  general  degree. 

6091.  They  would  not  really  make  it  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  student  should  have  been  in  London? — I  do 
not  say  that  they  would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  student  should  be  in  London,  but  they  think 
it  a  very  desirable  thing. 

6092.  Of  course  we  can  understand  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  student  should  study  where  knowledge  is  best 
obtained,  but  the  great  point  is  that  they  should  have 
knowledge,  no  matter  where  they  get  it  ? — Certainly. 

6093.  And  you  would  feel  that  the  examinations  at 
your  college  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  have  that 
knowledge.  You  do  not  depend,  and  you  do  not,  I  trust, 
wish  to  depend  upon  the  sources  from  which  they  get 
it,  but  upon  your  examinations  being  such  as  to  prove 
that  they  have  got  it  ? — No  doubt. 

6094.  That  is  the  real  point,  that  a  man  has  the  know- 
ledge no  matter  whence  he  has  got  it.  I  have  always 
understood  that  to  be  the  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ? — Yes. 

6095.  It  is  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
not  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  ? — But 
is  there  not  some  little  confusion.  At  least  I  under- 
stand you  are  asking  me  questions  about  a  University 
and  in  this  Uuiversity  we  are  conversing  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  to  be  an  imperial  side  which  will 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  We  suppose  also 
that  there  is  to  be  a  local  side  ;  and  for  those  who  come 
up  to  have  the  degree  on  that  local  side  we  think 
residence  is  necessary. 

6096.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  in  a  great  Uni- 
versity a  local  side  as  well  as  an  imperial  side  P — I 
merely  put  that  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 

6097.  But  is  there  any  difficulty  ?— The  University 
of  London  at  the  present  time  examines  men  coming 
from  all  quarters ;  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
examines  men  coming  from  all  quarters  :  why  should 
either  one  or  the  other  wish  to  narrow  the  quarter  from 
which  the  students  are  to  come.  In  fact,  you  would 
not  really  make  it  a  sine  qua  non? — I  do  not  think 
we  should  make  it  a  sine  qua  non,  but  we  think  ii 
desirable. 

6098.  In  one  of  those  charters  it  is  made  a  sine  qua 
non  ?— But  we  are  told  that  the  Gresham  Charter  you 
can  modify. 

6099.  You  can  modify  it,  but  there  it  is.  It  is  a 
feature  of  it  ?— Yes. 

6100.  The  subject  of  competition  has  been  mentioned. 
You  have  thought  it  unadvisable  that  there  should  be 
two  Universities  because  it  would  lead  to  competition  ? 
— I  do  not  say  "  would,"  but  may. 

6101 .  I  think  it  was  said  that  the  competition  might 
prove  advantageous,  but  might  we  not  put  it  in  this  way : 
that  the  competition  in  licence-giving  or  degree-giving 
may  bo  disadvantageous,  but  the  competition  in  teach- 
ing is  advantageous?— Certainly. 


6102.  You  would  draw  that  distinction  ? — Clearly. 

6103.  With  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  the  Medical  Council  has  no  power 
to  control  it  ?— I  believe  none. 

6104.  But  the  colleges  and  the  medical  schools  agree 
in  short  as  to  what  is  the  best  curriculum.  That  is  the 
practical  position  of  things  ? — I  think  so. 

6105.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  teachers  and 
examiners  respecting  which  several  questions  have  been 
put,  I  suggest  this  point,  which  I  think  has  not  been 
quite  brought  out  :  that  the  teacher  knows  very  nearly 
in  what  direction  he  can  question  the  candidate  to  the 
candidate's  own  advantage  ? —Most  assuredly,  because 
he  may  possibly  put  his  questions  upon  subjects  which 
he  has  the  day  before  been  teaching  him. 

6106.  You  yourself  could  pass  without  much  difficulty 
your  own  students  by  the  questions  you  put  to  them  ? 
— They  would  have  an  enormous  advantage. 

6107.  And  no  assistant  examiner  could  exercise  any 
influence  upon  that? — No. 

6108.  The  assistant  examiner  could  not  know  in  what 
way  you  were  advantaging  the  pupil  by  the  questions 
you  put,  and  therefore  a  teacher  could,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  assistant  examiner,  if  he  thought  proper, 
favour  his  own  student  ? — Yes,  and  he  might  do  it 
almost  unintentionally. 

6109.  No  presence  of  an  assistant  or  an  external 
examiner  could  influence  that  ? — No. 

6110.  When  I  say  an  assistant  examiner  I  mean  that 
no  presence  of  any  colleague  could  influence  it  P — No. 

6111.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Let  me  ask  you  one 
question  which  I  omitted.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what 
you  said  about  your  belief  with  regard  to  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  You  compared 
them,  with  some  English  standard.  Was  it  the  standard 
of  the  London  University  examinations  ? — No,  certainly 
not.  It  was  the  standard  of  our  own  examinations — 
the  examinations  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

6112.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  you  consider  the 
standard  of  examination  in  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  to  be  only  on  a  level  with  the  exa- 
minations conducted  by  the  two  colleges? — I  would  say 
that  students  who  are  rejected  by  ub  go  north  and  get 
degrees  in  a  very  short  time. 

6113.  Are  you  not  confusing  the  license  given  by 
the  Scotch  Corporations  with  the  degrees  given  by  the 
University  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Scotch  Cor- 
poration can  grant  them  degrees. 

6114.  Certainly  not? — They  come  back  with  degrees. 

6115.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  Cor- 
porations, both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  can 
grant  licenses,  but  which  cannot  grant  degrees.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  a  license  given  by  those  Corpora- 
tions, but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  standard  of  the 
examinations  at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
all  round  (I  am  not  speaking  of  any  department  more 
than  another)  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  standard 
of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  P — I 
judge  by  the  fact,  which  is  I  believe  not  a  very  very 
unfrequent  one  (I  cannot  give  you  names,  but  as  a 
general  impression  I  think  it  is  well  founded],  that  men 
who  have  been  rejected  by  us  are  glad  to  go  north  and 
come  south  again  after  a  certain  time,  not,  you  would 
think,  so  long  to  have  greatly  polished  them.  They 
come  back  with  degrees. 

6116.  If  yoa  Bpeak  of  a  general  impression  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  have  you  any  distinct  facts  to  which 
you  can  point? — No. 

6117.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  course  of  study 
demanded  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
is  as  large  as  that  required  by  the  Scotch  Universities 
under  Act  of  Parliament  P — -That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

6118.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  teach  all  the 
subjects  that  they  teach  P — That  I  cannot  say. 

6119.  A.nd  you  do  not  know  as  an  examiner  yourself 
or  in  any  other  direct  way  whether  the  standard  in  one 
case  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  other? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

6120.  Is  zoology  included  in  your  course  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

6121.  Is  a  full  course  of  pathology  demanded  p — 
Certainly. 
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J,  W.  6122.  Are  the  usual  courses  of  chemistry  demanded  ? 

Hulke,  Esq.,    — Our  students  attend  classes  of  chemistry. 
F.R.C.S., 

F.B.S.  6123.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent,  how  long  the 

,   courses  are?- — No,  I  cannot. 

30  June  lb92.       6124  Do  they  include  practiCal   chemistry  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

6125.  And  organic  chemistry  ? — Yes. 

6126.  Do  you  insist  upon  a  course  of  botany  ? — Not- 
now. 

6127.  Then  there  are  at  any  rate  two  subjects, 
zoology  and  botany,  which  are  imperative  in  the  Scotch 
course  and  not  in  yours.  You  have  seen,  I  suppose, 
the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  part  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  regard  to 
this  particular  question,  in  1882  P — I  have  not  seen  it. 

6128.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  would 
take  a  very  different  view  from  the  view  you  have 
expressed  just  now  ? — I  cannot  doubt  it. 

6129.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  Assuming  a  University  or  a 
side  of  a  University  established  locally  for  London, 
Sir  George  Humphry  pressed  you  as  to  whether  you 
objected  to  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  medical  student 
being  gained  elsewhere  than  in  London.  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  what  you  wished  to  compare  was  not 
precisely  what  was  conveyed  by  the  late  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  you  would  view  with  disfavour  the 
London  clinical  advantages  being  lost  to  the  London 
students  ? — Assuredly. 

6130.  In  short,  in  the  way  in  which  they  put  it,  the 
great  majority  of  the  London  medical  students,  if  they 
take  a  degree  at  all,  take  it  elsewhere  than  in  London, 
and  that  is  a  fact  which  the  higher  representatives  of 
the  medical  profession  view  with  regret  ? — It  takes 
them  away  from  London. 

6131.  That  is  what  you  regret,  and  if  a  local  Uni- 
versity were  established  you  would  like  medical 
students  to  have  the  advantage  of  medical  schools, 
and  not  be  driven  elsewhere  P.- — Quite  so  ;  and  that 
would  be  to  their  own  advantage. 

6132.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  With  reference  to  the 
last  question  that  Professor  Ramsay  put  to  you,  I 
should  jusb  like  to  read  to  you  this  passage  from  the 
evidence  which  Sir  James  Paget  gave  before  the  last 
Commission  :  "  The  students  who  pass  the  examinations 
"  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  in  London  are  justly 
"  regarded  by  those  who  can  well  judge  as  equal  in 
"  knowledge  to  those  who  have  the  Doctor's  degree 
"  from  a  Scottish  University."  P — That  is  my  impres- 
sion. 

6133.  That  represents  the  impression  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

6134.  Then  I  think  you  have  told  us  more  than  once 
that  the  Royal  Colleges  are  quite  willing  to  abide  by 
the  Scheme  which  is  now  known  as  the  revised  scheme 
of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

6135.  You  were  asked  a  further  question  about  the 
number  of  representatives  which  Convocation  had  in 
that  matter  ;  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  we  did  not 
greatly  concern  ourselves  with  that  which  seemed 
especially  to  belong  to  the  London  University  ? — That 
was  not  a  matter  of  great  moment. 

6136.  It  was  not  a  matter  in  which  we  offered  any 
serious  objection  to  what  the  London  University 
itself  might  advise? — No. 

6137.  We  rather  were  willing  to  show  our  readiness 
to  consent  to  any  practical  scheme  upon  which  the  two 
bodies  could  agree  ? — Just  so. 

6138.  Now  with  regard  to  the  relation  which  the  two 
colleges  hold  to  teaching.  I  am  afraid  there  has  been 
a  little  misconception  on  that  point.  The  colleges  do 
concern  themselves  in  a  very  direct  way  with  the 
teaching  of  medical  matters  P — Most  assuredly. 

6139.  They  do  not  absolutely  nominate  the  several 
teachers  in  the  schools,  thinking  it  best  the  schools 
should  do  that  work  for  themselves,  but  they  exercise 
the  closest  control  and  supervision  over  teaching  ? — I 
think  so. 

6140.  If  they  thought  any  subject  were  inadequately 
taught  in  any  hospitals  in  London,  they  would  imme- 
diately interfere  to  get  it  remedied  P — They  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so. 


6141.  Has  it  not  occurred  quite  recently  with  respect 
to  operative  surgery,  that  it  was  represented  to  the 
two  colleges  that  this  was  not  taught  as  efficiently  and 
as  thoroughly  as  it  might  be,  and  were  not  steps  taken 
to  correct  that  in  the  different  schools  ? — Certainly. 

6142.  And  taken  in  the  most  practical  manner  by 
inviting  returns  from  the  several  schools  of  the  absolute 
number  of  operations  performed? — Yes. 

6143.  That  we  may  take  as  an  instance  of  the  close 
and  thorough  way  in  which  the  two  colleges  do  super- 
vise and  control  the  matter  of  teaching  P — Certainly. 

6144.  Then  the  Council  of  the  college,  the  governing 
body  of  the  college  are  themselves  either  absolutely  at 
present  teachers,  or  they  have  been  teachers  within  a 
very  short  time  ? — Assuredly. 

6145.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  that  members  of  the  Council  should 
be  actually  in  practice  ? — I  believe  so. 

6146.  Thereby  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  several 
members  of  the  Council  should  be  actually  engaged  in 
practice,  and  therefore  in  teaching  the  subject  with 
which  they  are  principally  concerned  p — Certainly. 

6147.  Could  you  imagine  any  closer  way  in  which 
the  College  of  Surgeons  could  be  connected  with  the 
teaching  except  by  nominating  the  teachers  them- 
selves ? — Except,  as  you  say,  by  nominating  the  teachers 
themselves.    I  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  way. 

6148.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate view  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  represent 
that  it  only  concerned  itself  with  examination  and 
not  with  teaching  ? — Most  certainly. 

6149.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that,  yearly, 
upwards  of  30  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — A  large  number  of  lectures,  I  should  think 
about  30. 

6150.  To  advanced  students  ;  something  in  the  nature 
of  what  has  been  called  a  post-graduate  course  P — -Yes. 

6151.  And  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  be  pre- 
pared (has  not  the  matter  been  frequently  discussed  ?) 
to  add  further  lectures  P — Yes. 

6152.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  number  of  lectures  which  ought  to  be  given, 
but  is  there  not  a  strong  impression  that  lectures  are 
rather  overdone  than  underdone  p — Yes,  a  very  strong 
impression. 

6153.  To  suppose  it  an  examining  body  and  not  a 
teaching  body,  would  be  a  one-sided  representation  of 
its  functions  ? — Yes. 

6154.  In  all  the  essential  parts  of  teaching,  the  con- 
trol of  teaching,  seeing  that  students  are  properly 
taught,  and  refusing  to  examine  them  unless  they 
produce  guarantees  of  that,  the  College  of  Sugeons  acts 
as  efficiently  as  it  well  could  do  ? — Yes. 

6155.  The  London  University  looks  to  the  medical 
colleges  for  the  teaching  of  those  who  come  up  to  it  to 
graduate  P — Yes,  assuredly. 

6156.  And  in  the  same  way  they  prefer,  at  the 
present  time,  to  leave  the  teaching  of  students  who 
come  up  for  examination  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
schools  ? — I  believe  so. 

6157.  Do  you  think  really  if  the  London  University 
were  to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  appointing  the 
several  teachers  in  London  schools  that  medical  teaching 
would  be  more  efficiently  carried  on  ? — I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  would  be. 

6158.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  way  it  woirld  be  to 
the  improvement  of  teaching  that  the  University  should 
take  the  power  of  appointing  teachers  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  colleges  and  appoint  them  itself? — No. 

6159.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  upon  that, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  represented,  could  it,  that  the 
London  University  in  its  present  position  wholly  di- 
vorces itself  from  the  act  of  teaching  p — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  right  representation  of  it. 

6160.  It  requires  schedules  on  the  medical  side  from 
those  who  come  up  P — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6161.  Guarantees  that  they  have  gone  through  a 
certain  curriculum  of  study,  and  then  they  are  subject 
to  examination  ? — Yes. 

6162.  With  regard  io  the  examiners  of  the  London 
University,  as  a  rule  they  are  all  teachers  ? — On  the 
medical  side — and  I  only  speak  for  that  side — I  believe 
all. 
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6163.  If  it  should  happen  occasionally  that  a  man  is 
not  a  teacher  at  the  actual  moment  that  he  is  an 
examiner  ? — He  has  very  recently  been  one. 

6164.  So  that  the  teachers  there  are  examiners  P— 
Quite  so. 

6165.  And  it  is  quite  a  misconception  to  believe  that 
the  London  University  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  teaching  on  the  part  of  its  examiners  P — I  think 
that  is  a  wrong  idea. 

6166.  The  examiners  of  the  London  University  are 
teachers  ? — Quite  so. 

6167.  But  they  are  not  teachers  of  the  students  they 
examine,  and  that  distinction  is  not  drawn  so  sharply  at 
the  London  University  as  it  is  at  the  two  colleges  ? — I 
am  not  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  London 
University  in  that  respect. 

6168.  Occasionally  at  the  London  University  a  teacher 
examines  his  own  men,  because  the  numbers  of  the 
examiners  are  limited.  Occasionally  a  man's  own 
students  come  before  him.  But  with  regard  to  the 
college  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  and  one  which  can 
be  carried  out  thoroughly  owing  to  the  number  of 
examiners  that  no  teacher  examines  his  own  men  ? — It 
is  a  very  well  established  principle  of  practice. 

6169.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  through  all  that 
matter  again,  about  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said, 
but  I  may  take  it  that  this  is  a  fundamental  principle  ? 
— To  which  we  hold  most  strongly. 

6170.  And  over  and  above  all  the  objections  which 
may  be  taken,  and  some  have  been  expressed  to-day,  to 
teachers  examining  their  own  men,  in  our  profession 
the  objection  would  be  taken  that  it  would  not  offer  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  ? — Yes. 

6171.  It  is  in  our  profession  a  notorious  fact  that  in 
many  subjects  teaching  does  tend  to  run  in  grooves, 
and  we  think  the  fundamental  principle  of  teachers  not 
being  directly  concerned  in  the  examination  of  their 
own  men  tends  to  correct  what  otherwise  might  grow 
into  a  positive  evil  ? — Certainly. 

6172.  It  has  been  said  that  the  objection  is  modfied 
by  an  outside  examiner,  but  when  you  come  to  look 
into  that  matter  closely  is  there  not  a  some  confusion 
in  the  matter,  the  man  who  sets  the  question  is  realfy 
the  examiner? — Yes. 

6173.  The  question  has  already  been  put  to  you  if  an 
examiner  choose  to  pursue  a  certain  line  of  examina- 
tion, the  outside  examiner  could  hardly  interrupt  him, 
even  if  he  were  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  question  ? 
— Quite  so,  and  he  would  not  necessarily  be  aware  of 
it. 

6174.  And  after  all  that  must  necessarily  assist  the 
student  ? — Yes. 

6175.  You  have  said  that  the  two  colleges  would 
favour  a  junction  with  the  existing  London  University 
rather  than  join  a  new  institution  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression. 

6176.  And  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  the  foundation  of  a  new  University  in  Loudon 
would  be  a  suspicion  that  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion would  become  lower  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  used  words 
to  that  effect. 

6177.  Whatever  is  provided  for  in  the  charter  it 
would  be  entirely  a  question  with  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  new  University  at  heart,  and  if  they 
kept  up  the  character  of  the  examinations  to  a  level  with 
those  of  the  existing  University  would  not  their  chances 
of  success  be  thereby  considerably  impaired  ? — They 
would  not  get  the  number  of  students  necessary  for 
their  success. 

6178.  At  all  events,  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  so 
far  as  regards  the  numbers  coming  to  them  would  be 
the  introduction  of  an  easier  examination  ? — Certainly. 

6179.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  ex- 
aminations p — Yes. 

6180.  It  is  said  now  and  then  that  the  examiuation  u 
not  to  be  made  lower  but  it  is  to  be  different.  If  it  is 
made  easier,  does  not  that  really  mean  after  all  that  it 
must  be  lower  ? — I  do  not  see  the  difference. 

6181.  Unless  there  were  some  very  faulty  conditio?! 
of  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London,  if  it 
were  the  fair  and  reasonable  examination  that  it  is 
generally  accepted  to  be,  could  it  be  made  easier  with- 
out being  made  lower  P— I  think  not, 


6182.  With  regard  to  the  two  colleges  and  the  stu-  w- 
dents,  the  colleges  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  limit  J7 ECS 
their  diploma  to  London  men  ?  —  Certainly  not.  L  '' 

6183.  But  they  would  for  many  reasons  encourage   

men  by  all  possible  means  to  study  in  London,  and  30  June  1892. 

apart  from  the  vexed  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  

teachers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clinical  resources  in 

London  are  vastly  greater  than  anywhere  else  ? — You 
cannot  compare  them  with  those  anywhere  else. 

6184.  You  have  often  seen  tables  of  the  number  of 
beds  in  London  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  ? — Yes. 

6185.  And  if  I  may  venture  upon  a  comparison,  you 
have  seen  such  tables  with  reference  to  Edinburgh  ? — 
I  have. 

6186.  Not  going  particularly  into  numbers  there  is  a 
vast  difference  ? — An  immense  difference. 

6187.  And  however  able  a  teacher  may  bo  in  clinical 
work,  which  is,  after  all,  the  chief  duty  of  the  student, 
he  cannot  work  without  material,  so  that  in  point  of 
dresserships  and  clinical  clerkships,  the  number  of 
beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  is  a  most  important 
matter  p — It  is  a  very  important  matter. 

6188.  Therefore,  for  that  reason  alone,  by  every 
possible  means  the  colleges  would  encourage  men  to 
study  in  London,  but  they  would  not  exclude  men  who 
had  learnt  their  profession  in  the  provinces  ? — Certainly 
not. 

6189.  And  every  year  perhaps  the  reason  against  such 
exclusion  would  grow  stronger,  inasmuch  as  teaching 
and  clinical  material  in  the  provinces  grow  better  and 
better  p — Certainly. 

6190.  And  much  as  may  be  said  for  London  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  provincial  colleges  and 
hospitals  are  better  equipped  in  that  respect  than  some 
of  the  smaller  London  hospitals  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6191.  So  that  on  the  common  ground  of  fairness  it 
would  not  be  right  to  exclude  provincial  colleges  ? — No. 

6192.  Exclusion  is  one  thing,  and  the  encouragement 
of  London  work  is  another  ? — Yes. 

6193.  Now  you  have  been  pressed  about  the  charac- 
ter the  London  University  should  assume  under  its 
altered  conditions,  whether  it  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  Metropolis,  or  whether  it  should  be,  as  it  is  now, 
wider  in  its  range  so  as  to  include  the  provinces.  Can 
you  say  why  both  those  conditions  should  not  be  ful- 
filled, that  is  to  say,  why  it  should  be  not  altered  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  teaching  in  London  and  still  retain  its 
imperial  character  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
difficulties  are  insuperable  and  insurmountable. 

6194.  And  if  it  could  be  achieved,  do  not  you  think 
that  for  our  profession  it  would  be  far  better,  than  that 
two  Universities  should  start  in  London  with  the  great 
pressure  upon  one  of  making  the  degrees  easier  than 
those  of  the  other  ? — I  think  it  would  be  most  disas- 
trous. 

6195.  Really  the  strong  view  which  many  entertain 
against  the  formation  of  another  University  in  London 
is  founded  upon  that  fact  ? — Yes. 

6196.  Are  we  assuming  too  much  for  the  colleges  to 
say  that  they  do  not  in  any  respect  make  this  a  personal 
question,  but  rather  a  question  in  the  interest  of  the 
profession  for  which  they  arc  very  largely  responsible  P 
— That  is  it,  certainly. 

6197.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  those  bodies  which  are 
associated  with  them,  in  the  interests  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  which  they  play  so  important  a  part,  that  they 
are  extremely  jealous  of  any  step  being  taken  which 
would  in  any  degree  tend  to  lower  the  character  of 
medical  education  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6198.  It  would  be  far  better  if  it  came  to  an  issue 
that  men  who  wanted  a  degree  should  be  unable  to 
obtain  it,  than  that  men  should  obtain  a  degree  with 
increased  facility,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  standard  of 
professional  education  ? — Yes. 

6199.  And  perhaps  through  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion, whatever  future  form  it  may  take,  that  will  be 
the  supreme  question  for  the  two  colleges  ? — I  think 
so. 

6200.  What  is  best  for  medical  education  is  the  ques- 
tion ?— Certainly. 

6201.  Then  it  was  said  that  competition  at  the  Uni- 
versity might  tell  in  two  ways.  But  would  compe- 
tition between  two  Universities  be  likely  to  tell  in  the 
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J.  W.  way  of  raising  the  standard  or  lowering  the  standard 

Hulke,  Esq.,  of  examination  ?    Which  is  most  likely  ? — I  think  the 

F.R.C.S.,  question  would  be  lowering  the  standard  of  examina- 

F.R.S.  tion. 

„.  T      ,„,.„       6202.  Competition  often  means  cheapness,  and  there 
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is  no  great  reason  why  this  should  be  an  exception  to 

the  general  rule.    Do  you  see  any  insuperable  difficulty 

in  modifying  the  plan  of  the  London  University  to  suit 

the  present  demand  ? — I  have  already  said  it  did  not 

appear  to  me  that  there  were  insuperable  difficulties. 

6203.  You  were  asked  a  question  why  so  few  proceed 
to  the  University  of  London.  I  suppose  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  examinations  are  very  difficult  ?— They 
are  very  stiff. 

6204.  And  in  preference  to  the  constitution  of  a  new 
University,  with  all  the  faults  and  dangers  that  might 
beset  it,  it  would  even  be  better  to  constitute  two 
examinations  of  the  London  University.  There  might 
be  an  honours  examination,  something  of  the  character 
of  the  present  one,  and  there  might  be  an  examination 
of  somewhat  lower  grade,  a  pass  examination.  That 
is  only  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  difficulty  might  be  met  ? — I  think  I  used 
words  to  that  effect. 

6205.  Then  you  were  asked  a  question  whether  the 
character  of  the  examinations  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity was  due  to  the  examiners  not  being  teachers.  I 
presume  that  is  answered  by  a  reply  which  you  have 
already  given,  that  the  examiners  of  the  London 
University  are  teachers  ? — Yes. 

6206.  There  is  another  very  important  question  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  Tf  a  great  change  is  brought 
about,  do  you  not  think  that  in  one  respect  an  im- 
provement might  be  made  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
preliminary  or  scientific  subjects  are  taught,  that 
instead  of  every  hospital,  small  and  large,  teaching  its 
own  physiology  and  chemistry,  and  perhaps  anatomy, 
these  preliminary  subjects  might  with  advantage  be 
taught  at  a  common  centre,  setting  the  school  free  for 
clinical  work  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  which  1  have 
spoken  and  advocated  for  many  a  long  year,  as  you 
yourself  also  have. 

6207.  There  would  be  many  advantages  in  it? — Very 
many. 

6208.  The  best  teachers  could  be  secured  ;  a  higher 
remuneration  could  be  given  for  their  services,  and 
there  would  be  a  general  concentration  of  force  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt  there  would  be  very  great  advantages.  It 
would  be  necessary.  I  think,  to  be  a  little  safeguarded 
in  one  direction.  I  am  not  sure,  for  instance,  whether, 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  physiology,  there  might 
not  be  some  danger  in  the  whole  course  of  the  teaching 
being  less  adapted  to  qualifying  students  for  their 
work  as  medical  practitioners.  If  the  teaching  were 
absolutely  divorced  from  the  schools  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  professors,  who  were  in  no  sense  whatever 
associated  with  medicine,  I  fear  inasmuch  as  the  study 
of  physiology  is  a  means  to  an  end,  whether,  unless  it 
were  safeguarded  by  a  syllabus  or  in  some  way  of  that 
kind,  there  might  not  be  some  danger  of  its  running 
off  on  lines  which  would  not  be  of  much  value  to  the 
student. 

6209.  But  assuming  that  there  might  be  differences 
of  opinion  upon  that  matter,  it  would  not  follow  by  any 
means  that  the  concentration  of  lectur  es  and  teaching 
at  a  particular  place  would  involve  the  appointment  of 
men  unacquainted  with  jirofessional  wants  ? — Certainly 
not. 

6210.  That  might  as  well  be  provided  for  then  as 
now  ? — Yes. 

6211.  And  it  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  men 
being  better  taught,  and  the  schools,  or  some  of  them, 
at  all  events  ? — Greatly  relieved. 

6212.  Relieved  from  a  burden  difficult  to  bear,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  devoting  the  whole  of  their 
force  to  the  teaching  of  clinical  subjects  P — Yes. 

6213.  That  might  be  entertained  in  considering  what 
steps  Rhould  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  University  or  the  modification  of  the  existing  one  ? 
— \  es. 

6214.  (Mr.  Anetie.)  Having  regard  to  your  very  em- 
phatic expression  that  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to 
have  two  Universities,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  suggested  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  licenses,  which  is,  that  the  Greshara  University, 
though  starting  without  the  power  of  giving  licenses, 


should  in  a  few  years,  as  many  anticipate  would  happen, 
obtain  that  power.  Would  that  be  an  advantageous 
solution  in  your  judgment  P— Not  so  advantageous  as 
the  London  University's  scheme. 

6215.  In  that  case  the  two  Royal  Colleges  would  re- 
tain their  own  power  of  licensing  p — Yes. 

6216.  So  you  would  have  a  London  University  licens- 
es by  graduation ;  the  Gresham  University  licensing 
by  graduation,  and  the  two  Royal  Colleges  licensing 
without  graduation.  What  effect  do  you  think  that 
would  probably  have  upon  the  functions  of  the  two 
Royal  Colleges  ? — You  say  "  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges," 
might  I  ask  you  to  explain  a  little  more  in  what  re- 
spect you  mean  ? 

6217.  Yon  see  there  would.be  two  Universities,  each 
of  which  would  have  the  power  of  giving  a  license  by 
graduation,  and  passing  by  the  functions  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  altogether ,  and  one  of  those  would  have  incor- 
porated in  it  the  whole  of  the  London  medical  schools. 
What  would  remain  as  far  as  London  work  is  con- 
cerned for  the  two  Royal  Colleges  to  do  ?  Do  you  see 
what  I  mean? — I  quite  see  what  you  mean.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  prestige  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges 
would  still  be  such  that  nien  would  seek  their  diplomas. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  place  the  two  Royal  Colleges 
in  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  position  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  looking  to  the  work  they  have  carried  on  it 
would  be  fair  to  them. 

6218.  When  you  say  that  the  prestige  of  the  two 
Royal  Colleges  is  such  that  they  would  continue  to  re- 
tain that  although  people  got  licenses  by  graduation, 
you  imply  that  the  license  by  graduation  would  not  be 
of  equal  value  to  the  college  diplomas  ? — Well,  it  does 
appear  so,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  would  be. 
My  impression  is  that  the  college  diplomas  would  be 
very  very  highly  valued. 

6219.  But  does  not  that  necessarily  imply  that  the 
graduation  would  be  of  a  lower  standard  than  the 
Royal  College  diplomas  P — !$o,  I  think  not. 

6220.  Of  course  I  speak  ol  general  practitioners, 
those  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  secure  a  wide  possibility 
of  graduation.  One  would  presume  they  would  go  to 
the  new  University,  which  gave  a  license  by  gradua- 
tion ? — So  doubt  a  large  number  of  them  would  go  to 
that,  because  it  would  give  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  a  better  position. 

6221.  You  have  referred  to  the  arrangement  con- 
tained in  the  47th  clause  of  the  Senate's  Scheme,  and  I 
should  like  to  put  this  question  to  you,  which  has  been 
suggested  before.  It  is  the  clause  in  which  the  Senate 
is  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  two  colleges  for 
conjoint  examination  for  license  and  graduation.  An- 
other suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  University, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  accept  for  the  practical 
subjects  in  medical  education  the  testamur  of  the  two 
Royal  Colleges,  and  should  retain  in  its  own  hands  the 
determination  of  the  less  practical  and  more  purely 
scientific  branches.  Of  those  two  plans,  which  would 
you  prefer  P — It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  not  given 
any  consideration,  and  about  which  I  hesitate  to  express 
an  opinion. 

6222.  You  see  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods  ?— I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,  because  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  the  two  colleges  would  conduct 
examinations,  and  upon  certificates  giveu  by  them 
that  the  students  had  passed  successfully  that  examina- 
tion, the  University  should  confer  its  degrees. 

6223.  After  adding  thereto  of  course  the  more  purely 
scientific  branches  P — As  an  alternative  to  what  P 

6224.  As  an  alternative  to  the  conjoint  conduct  of 
examinations  contained  i?i  Clause  47  of  the  Senate's 
Scheme  ? — Of  the  two,  my  individual  opinion  would  be 
rather  in  favour  of  the  sojond;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
two  colleges  should  give  \  certificate,  "a testamur,"  as 
you  term  it.  and  that  the  University  should  conduct  for 
itself  the  more  purely  scientific. 

6225.  Following  what  you  have  said  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  to  the  medical 
schools,  I  gather  as  the  result  that  they  do  in  fact 
exercise  a  very  practical  control  over  the  conduct  of 
those  schools  ?— I  believe  assuredly  they  do. 

6226.  Having  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  by  your 
examinations  that  control  is  exercised,  is  there  any 
probability  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  being  regarded 
by  the  schools  as  their  representative  for  institutional 
purposes  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ?— 
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There  you  ask  me  a  question  to  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  reply. 

6227.  You  do  not  dissent,  I  understand,  from  the 
proposal  that  the  teachers  at  the  various  medical 
schools  should  constitute  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University,  and  should  as  such  have  a  representation 
on  the  governing  body  ? — Some  representation. 

6228.  Having  regard  to  the  powers  whicn  the  col- 
leges already  exercise  over  the  schools,  would  it  in 
your  judgment  assist  the  concentration  of  teaching 
which  you  have  spoken  of  as  so  desirable  if  the  col- 
leges on  the  one  hand  and  the  medical  teachers  in  the 
schools  on  the  other  hand  were  united  in  a  single 
body  ?  Would  it  tend  to  assist  in  the  concentration  of 
teaching  if  they  were  united  in  that  way  upon  a 
common  University  body  ? — If  the  colleges  and  tho 
teachers  in  the  schools  were  to  be  united  ? 

6229.  Yes ;  something  in  the  same  way  as  that  in- 
dicated by  the  Standing  Committee  provision  of  tho 
Senate's  scheme.  Would  it  tend  to  assist  concentra- 
tion ? — It  might.    In  union  there  generally  is  strength. 

6230.  1  understand  you  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
against  the  examination  of  a  student  by  his  teacher  ? — 
Certainly. 

6231.  If  the  opposite  view  were  pursued,  that  every 
student  ought  to  be  examined  by  his  own  teacher,  it 
would  come  to  this,  would  it  not :  that  inasmuch  as 
there  are  11  medical  schools,  each  student  would  have 
to  be  examined  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  those  11  medical 
schools  ? — Yes,  with  the  result  that  you  could  scarcely 
have  any  uniformity. 

6232.  That  occurs  to  one  as  a  possible  result.  Does 
not  there  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  in  making  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  this  fundamental  principle  is  to  be  ob- 
served: that  every  student  in  everyone  of  those  11 
medical  schools  is  to  be  examined  by  his  own  teacher. 
As  Sir  William  Savory  points  out  to  me,  it  would  imply 
more  than  one  teacher  in  each  school  being  employed  to 
examine  the  students  in  that  school  ? — Yes. 

6233.  Does  not  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a  cumbrous 
and  difficult  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

6234.  And  apart  from  every  other  consideration  it 
would  appear  to  you  as  almost  impracticable  ? — Yes. 

6235.  Then  if  we  pass  by  extreme  views  of  that 
description,  may  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  connecting 
teachers  with  the  examinations  is  that  the  examination 
should  correspond  with  the  teaching  as  modified  from 
time  to  time  by  the  progress  of  science  ? — Assuredly. 

6236.  If  you  secure  that  end  it  is  the  only  end  you 
would  care  to  secure  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  secured 
under  the  present  system. 

623T.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  think  you  have  ad- 
mitted, have  you  not,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  student  educated  as  regards  clinical  subjects  at 
Birmingham,  or  say,  Leeds,  would  be  any  the  worse, 
as  compared  with  a  student  educated,  for  instance,  at 
Charing  Cross  or  Middlesex  Hospital  ? — Certainly  not. 

6238.  Did  you  make  it  clear  that  a  student  in  Lon- 
don belonging  to  a  medical  school  such  as  either  of 
those  I  have  mentioned,  is  in  reality  only  a  pupil. at 
that  school,  and  that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  the 
large  range  of  clinical  opportunities  which  exist  in 
Loudon  ? — Do  you  mean  that  a  student  at  Leeds  would 
simply  have  the  run  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  and  that  a 
student  in  London  could  go  from  hospital  to  hospital  ? 

6239.  I  mean  that  a  student  at  Charing  Cross,  for 
example,  has  the  opportunities  which  Charing  Cross 
affords,  but  no  others  ? — Quite  so. 

6240.  Therefore,  does  not  it  follow  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unfair  to  give  a  preference  to  educa  ion  con- 
ducted at  Charing  Cross  as  compared  with  education 
conducted  in  Leeds;  where  the  opportunities  are  at 
least  as  good  ? — Yes ;  but  we  were  considering  the 
question  of  a  University  degree  on  a  London  side. 

6241.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  because  education 
is  likely  to  be  better  in  London,  but  because  the  in- 
stitution, being  a  local  one,  it  is  desirable,  that  the  men 
should  be  resident  in  the  locality? — What  we  think  is 
this,  that  London  offers  such  a  very  much  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  clinical  work  than  any  other  place.  Take, 
for  instance,  if  I  may  illustrate  it,  Edinburgh.  I  have 
had  students  from  Edinburgh  University  come  down  to 
me  who  have  been  dressers  and  have  held  clinical 
appointments  there.  Say  a  student  has  had  two  beds 
in  Edinburgh,  ho  comes  to  me  and  I  give  him  fifteen 
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beds  straight  out.    He  has  much  better  and  larger         J.  IP- 
opportunities.  Hulke,^Esqi, 

•5242.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  I  do  not  see  that        F.R.S.  ' 

there  can  be  any  greater  advantage  to  a  man  who  is  in   

a  small  hospital  in  London,  who  is  limited  as  regards    30  june  1892. 

his  opportunities  to  that  small  hospital.    I  do  not  see  

that  his  advantages  can  be  at  all  greater  F — As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  large  number  of  the  senior  students,  though 
they  are  not  affiliated  to  other  hospitals  than  the  one 
in  which  they  enter,  do  go  round  to  different  hospitals. 
If  there  is  any  interesting  case  it  soon  spreads,  and 
they  go  from  hospital  to  hospital.  I  see  constantly 
many  students  who  are  not  members  of  my  hospital. 

6243.  And  do  you  think  that  really  does  appear  as 
regards  London  students,  that  they  do  go  from  hospital 
to  hospital? — I  am  quite  sure  that  they  do  ;  many  do. 
I  do  not  say  all  as  a  body,  but  many  do. 

6244.  But  on  the  other  hand  you  would  not  suggest 
that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  London  as  regards 
the  practical  subjects  P— If  a  man  has  better  oppor- 
tunities in  London  as  against  places  away  from 
London,  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  get  his  education 
in  London. 

6245.  But  for  other  reasons  than  that,  the  instruction 
is  better.  Perhaps  there  are  other  reasons  ? — The  in- 
struction in  a  London  hospital  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  more  regular  than  in  provincial  colleges,  where  the 
visits  to  the  hospital  are  less  regular.  It  is  more 
systematic. 

o246.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  in  favour  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Colleges  with  ■  the  University  in 
examination.  Of  course,  all  co-operation  must  depend 
upon  equal  standard  and  upon  equal  range,  must  it  not  ? 
— Yes.  You  cannot  have  an  examination  conducted  by 
three  Examiners,  two  of  which  would  have  one  standard 
and  a  third  a  different  one. 

6247.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this  :  whether  as 
regards  the  practical  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery,  one  might  safely  assume  that 
there  is  no  difference,  or  no  substantial  difference, 
between  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London  as 
at  present  conducted,  and  the  conjoint  examination.  Or 
if  there  is  a  difference,  is  it  a  difference  which  could  be 
got  rid  of  by  the  improvement  of  the  one  which  appears 
to  be  inferior  ? — You  mean  whether  the  practical  ex- 
amination of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  is  exactly  on  a 
level  with  any  practical  examination  which  may  be 
held  by  the  University  of  London  at  the  present 
moment. 

6248.  Yes.  I  w.ould  not  say  "exactly"  but  "  sub- 
stantially "  ? — It  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer,  because  I  am  not  conversant  with  the 
University  of  London's  examinations. 

6249.  There  is  one  point  which  I  must  just  ask 
about.  In  the  examination  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, a  man  is  placed  by  the  bedside  and  has  the 
opportunity  of  examining  a  patient  completely  in  bed  ? 
— Yes. 

6250.  Whereas  in  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint 
board,  what  is  done  is  to  bring  a  person  to  him  to  be 
examined  ? — And  by  bringing  the  patients  to  him  from 
all  the  different  hospitals  in  London,  we  have  a  much 
better  selection  than  you  could  get  in  any  one  hospital, 
by  taking  students  to  the  hospital. 

6251 .  Then  you  think  that  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but 
rather  an  advantage  ? — I  think  so. 

6252.  Is  not  the  examination  which  a  man  makes  of 
a  patient  in  bed  very  much  more  complete  ? — The 
patient  is  in  bed  or  on  the  bed ;  he  is  stripped,  and 
can  be  handled  in  any  way  whatever. 

6253.  But  does  not  it  happen  that  the  patients  who 
can  be  brought  to  Examination  Hall  for  the  purposes 
of  examination  are  sure  to  be  more  chronic  cases,  and 
that  therefore  the  opportunity  of  testing  a  man's 
knowledge  of  acute  diseases  is  less  efficient  ? — You  can 
scarcely,  I  think,  examine  students  upon  acute  diseases 
w ithout  great  cruelty  to  the  patient. 

6254.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  there  is 
great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  examinations  of  the 
conjoint  board  in  bringing  them  to  the  level  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  conceive  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  University  of  London  in  that  respect.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  I  think.  You  have  there  a  large  number 
of  selected  cases  that  are  brought  down  and  a  very  large 
range  of  cases,  and  the  examination  is  a  very  searching 
one. 
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gresham  university  commission  : 


J.  W.  6255.  In  that  case  there  is  really  no  obstacle  to  accept- 

Hulke,  Esq.,  ing  the  examination  in  clinical  subjects  of  the  conjoint 

F.R.C.S.,  board,  either  by  the  present  University  or  by  any 

F.R.S.  future  University  body  ? — I  can  see  none. 

30  June  189*>  6256.  But  I  suppose  you  would  not  admit  that  to  be 
the  case  as  regards  scientific  subjects.  I  mean  by  the 
scientific  subjects,  chemistry,  physics,  anatomy,  and 
physiology.  You  would  not  regard  those  examinations 
as  adequate  from  a  University  standard  ? — Certainly, 
so  far  as  I  understand  the  question  the  examination  in 
those  subjects  by  the  conjoint  colleges  is  not  on  the 
same  level  as  the  examination  in  those  subjects  by  the 
present  University  of  London.    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

6257.  Yes  ? — It  is  a  different  kind  of  examination  I  am 
told,  but  you  are  asking  these  questions  about  the  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London  with  which  I  am  not 
conversant.  I  can  give  you  no  information  about  those. 

6258.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  May 
we  take  it  that  the  examinations  in  practice  might 
be  preserved  without  the  alteration  of  either,  and  the 
examination  in  science  could  not  be  ? — That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer. 

6259.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  in  the 
medical  schools  should  be  brought  together  into  one  or 
more  central  institution  ? — I  did  not  express  the  opinion 
that  that  there  should  be.  I  think  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  with  certain  safeguards. 

6260.  May  I  ask  how  that  could  probably  be  best 
brought  about.  Would  it  be  by  a  process  of  co-ordination, 
or  by  what  method  do  you  think  it  could  be  best 
brought  about  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  should  come 
about  naturally  by  the  amalgamation  for  those  purposes 
of  various  courses  in  the  smaller  schools.  It  is  a  process 
of  natural  growth  I  think. 

6261.  You  think  that  possibly  the  institutions 
already  existing  in  connexion  with  the  London  schools 
would  become  centres  for  scientific  teaching  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so — aggregates. 

6262.  You  would  not  wait  for  the  creation  of  a  Uni- 
versity having  itself  all  the  apparatus  for  teaching  ? — 
Almost  everything  that  is  stable  is  of  slow  growth  and 
gradual  progression.  If  you  make  anything  by  some 
violent  convulsive  movement  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  have  instability. 

6263.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  you  think  in 
general  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  a  medical  man 
being  educated  for  ordinary  medical  or  surgical  prac- 
tice should  spend  in  purely  preliminary  and  scientific 
work,  including,  if  you  like,  anatomy  and  physiology  ? 
— You  mean  assuming  that  his  whole  curriculum  is  to 
extend  over  a  certain  time,  what  proportion  of  that? 

6264.  Yes,  taking  the  ordinary  education  of  well- 
informed  and  thoroughly  trained  medical  men? — We 
assume  that  he  spends  five  years. 

6265.  But  I  mean  in  the  purely  scientific  part  ? — It 
is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  off-hand. 

6266.  You  said  just  now  you  thought  there  was  a 
risk  if,  for  example,  the  teaching  of  physiology  were  in 
the  hands  of  physiologists  ? — No  ;  excuse  me,  if  I  may 
make  a  correction.  Perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself 
clearly.  I  did  not  say  if  physiology  were  in  the  hands 
of  physiologists,  but  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
siologists who  have  no  touch  whatever  with  medicine. 

6267.  That  really  helps  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I 
will  put  the  question  differently.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  all  leading  teachers  in  physiology  are  connected 
with  medicine  directly  at  present  ? — At  present ;  but 
there  are  tendencies  in  the  other  direction,  that  they 
will  be  dissociated. 

6268.  Is  there  any  instance  of  that  in  any  of  the 
large  centres  of  medical  science  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
there  is. 

6269.  So  that  really  the  danger  is  rather  a  theoretical 
than  a  practical  one,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  do  net  think  it 
is.  I  think  it  is  a  danger  which  is  already  beginning 
to  be  felt. 

6270.  That  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  some  of  the 
medical  schools  is  becoming  too  general  or  too  com- 
prehensive ? — Is  acquiring  a  direction  which  does  not 
prove  of  very  great  service  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

6271.  Why  is  that  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  too  compara- 
tive for  example? — As  shown  in  the  examinations,  it  is 
running  very  largely  into  all  sorts  of  experimental 


work,  acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  complicated 
pieces  of  machinery,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

6272.  But  does  not  that  arise  simply  from  bad 
teaching  ? — That  is  the  teaching  you  are  advocating,  I 
thought. 

6273.  I  was  not  advocating  anything.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  examples  which  show  that 
the  scientific  teaching  of  physiology  has  led  to  such 
results  ? — I  find  in  my  hospital  work  that  my  students 
are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  common  A,  B,  C  relating 
to  the  organs  of  breathing,  digestion,  and  so  on, 
whereas  they  talk  learnedly  about  the  metabolism  of 
the  tissues  and  so  on.  They  go  into  all  those  bye 
matters  instead  of  the  fundamental  matters  which 
would  be  useful  to  them. 

6274.  With  reference  to  the  question,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
students  by  their  own  teachers,  is  it  not  true  that  it 
applies  more  especially  to  pass  examinations,  that  is 
to  examinations  conducted  orally,  as  the  examinations 
are  at  the  Conjoint  Board,  than  to  honours  examina- 
tiors,  in  which  the  practical  part  is  very  much  more 
extended  ? — Probably  it  has  less  reference  to  com- 
petitive examinations  than  to  pass. 

6275.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  You  said  that  you  ap- 
proved of  the  clause  in  the  Gresham  Charter  which 
requires  the  final  two  years  of  the  students  to  be  spent 
in  London  ? — We  think  it  very  desirable. 

6276.  With  regard  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked 
you  as  to  whether  the  students  now  trained  in  London 
do  take  fall  advantage  of  the  unrivalled  clinical  oppor- 
tunities in  London,  do  you  think  that  the  use  of  those 
opportunities  could  be  made  more  effective  by  organi- 
sation ? — I  cannot  doubt  that  it  could  be. 

6277.  And  you  think  that  would  be  one  desirable 
result  of  having  a  teaching  University  in  London,  that 
this  kind  of  organisation  would  go  on  ? — It  might. 

6278.  With  regard  to  the  degree,  I  gather  that  you 
would  probably  agree  with  what  was  said  by  the  vice- 
president  of  your  college  in  1888.  It  is  in  the  evidence 
before  the  preceding  Boyal  Commission  :  "  We  wanted 
"  for  London  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  in 
"  other  towns,  such  as  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
"  gow,  and  more  recently  by  the  Victoria  University, 
"  where  degrees  have  been  granted  by  the  Universities 
"  on  examinations  which  are  really  not  superior  to 
'*  those  that  we  hold  ourselves."  That  would  be  your 
view  also  ? — That  we  ought  not  to  grant  degrees  on 
examinations  of  a  lower  standard. 

6279.  Mr.  Bryant  says  London  is  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position,  in  that  it  alone  of  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  deficient  in  the  power  to  give  a 
degree  ? — It  is  so. 

6280.  And  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  degree 
given  upon  easier  terms  than  it  is  now  given  by  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes,  than  is  now  given  by  the 
University  of  London. 

6281.  And  it  would  be,  speaking  broadly,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  it  is  now  given  in  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh — without  implying  that  they  are  all  the 
same.  You  mean  you  do  not  wish  for  a  degree  on  lower 
terms  ? — Certainly  not. 

6282.  And  you  maintain  that  the  examination  for  the 
license  that  you  give  is  equal  as  a  test  of  study  to  the 
degree  of  the  northern  Universities  ? — We  believe  so. 

6283.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  were  a  new 
University  for  London,  you  think  the  degree  ought 
to  require  somewhat  more  study  than  your  license. 
Would  you  still  maintain  the  distinction  between  the 
two  ? — Yes,  chiefly  in  the  direction,  perhaps,  of  more 
scientific  work. 

6284.  Then,  if  you  regard  it  as  desirable  that  there 
should  be  this  degree  obtainable  upon  more  easy  terms 
than  the  present  degree  of  the  University  of  London, 
do  you  not  think  there  would  be  less  danger  of  confu- 
sion between  the  two  degrees  if  they  were  given  by  two 
distinct  Universities  rather  than  by  the  same  Univer- 
sity ? — In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  the  public 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  confusion,  but  not  by 
those  who  know. 

6285.  If  this  easier  degree  were  given  by  another 
University  so  that  it  had  another  name  it  would 
decrease  the  danger,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would 
decrease  that  particular  danger. 

6286.  I  think  you  said  your  college  was  prepared  to 
approve  of  the  degree  of  control  or  influence  over  the 
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examination  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  in  the 
scheme  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

6287.  So  far  as  I  understand  that  consists  of  two 
points  ;  first,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  in 
clause  3  they  elect  two  members,  that  is,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  College  and  one  other  fellow  of  the  college 
are  to  be  members  of  the  Senate.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  of  the  scheme  that  you  approve  of? — Yes,  I 
think  wo  accepted  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

6288.  The  only  other  thing  is  that  with  regard  to 
clause  47,  which  gives  the  Senate  power  to  enter  into 
arrangements  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

6289.  (Mr.  Anslie.)  Clause  16  must  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  clause  47? — We  agreed  to  this  clause. 

6290.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Do  you  attach  importance 
to  this  regulation  for  a  standing  committee  in  Clause 
16  ? — A  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  ? 

6291.  Yes,  or  would  you  think  it  enough  if  there 
wore  two  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on 
the  Senate,  and  if  some  such  clause  as  clause  47  were 
introduced,  but  the  question  of  standing  committees 
left  in  a  more  undefined  sense  ? — Yes.  The  advantage 
of  a  standing  committee  appears  to  be  this :  that  if  you 
have  a  standing  committee  for  a  joarticular  division  of 
the  University  it  would  be  composed  of  persons  who 
would  know  the  subjects  treated  of  by  that  division. 
Therefore  it  is  probable  there  should  be  a  standing 
committee. 

6292.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  important  point  is 
rather  the  degree  of  control  which  the  royal  colleges 
would  have  in  the  representation? — Yes,  that  is  very 
important. 

6293.  They  were  content  to  have  two  members  out  of 
a  body  of  52  ? — The  two  colleges  together  had  four. 

6294.  You,  I  think,  said  that  you  objected  to  give 
the  teachers  a  preponderate  influence  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  ? — I  objected  to  their  having 
paramount  dominant  power. 

6295.  Would  you  object  to  a  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  which  gave  them  half? — The  propor- 
tion is  a  matter  that  1  hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion 
upon. 

6296.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  any 
other  University  p — ISTo. 

6297.  But  you  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Universities  the  teaching  body 
has  practically  a  preponderating  influence  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

6298.  You  say  the  level  of  your  examination  is  a  very 
high  level,  and  you  also  laid  stress  upon  the  influence 
of  the  royal  colleges  upon  the  schools.    May  I  ask  why 


this  control  has  not  been  exercised  in  bringing  the 
scientific  teaching  of  what  I  may  call  the  inferior 
schools  up  to  the  mark.  It  would  appear  from 
the  account  you  gave  to  Sir  William  Savory  of  the 
amount  of  control  that  you  can  exercise,  that  if  the 
scientific  teaching  in  any  of  the  London  schools  is  not 
up  to  the  mark,  your  college  has  a  considerable  sharo 
of  responsibility  in  the  matter  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  it  is 
well  understood  that  there  are  practical  difficulties  in 
always  carrying  things  as  far  as  one  would  desire. 
The  circumstances  of  some  of  the  smaller  schools  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  so  far  as  possible  we  exercise  all  the  control  we  can, 
and  in  case  of  inefficiency  I  think  it  would  be  found 
that  we  should  decline  to  receive  their  certificates  on 
those  subjects. 

6299.  When  you  say  the  level  of  the  examinations  is 
a  high  level,  would  you  say  it  was  a  high  level  as 
regards  the  scientific  subjects  ? — In  that  I  suppose  you 
include  anatomy  and  physiology  ? 

6300.  Yes  ?— There  I  should  say,  I  think,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently high. 

6301.  But  as  compared  with  the  University  of  London 
you.  would  not  say  that  it  is  ? — JSTo,  as  compared  with 
the  University  of  London  I  would  not  say  that  it  is 
quite  so  high. 

6302.  Do  you  consider  that  the  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  implies  a  materially  higher  standard 
in  purely  medical  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  would  say  so. 

6303.  What,  if  I  may  ask,  is  the  fee  of  the  examina- 
tions in  the  royal  colleges  ? — Those  financial  matters  I 
had  rather  not  say  anything  about. 

6304.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  one  question  arising  out 
of  an  answer  you  gave,  which  I  should  like  to  get  more 
clearly.  I  understood  you  to  take  some  exception  to 
the  preliminary  scientific,  or  rather  generally  to  tho 
scientific  teaching  for  medical  students  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  be  too  remote  from  a  practical  bearing 
on  medical  subjects.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  you  took 
that  view  ? — Not  quite  right  with  regard  to  the  general 
scientific  teaching,  but  I  instanced  particularly  physio- 
logy. There  is  a  tendency,  we  think  now,  for  that  to 
run  off  in  lines  which  are  not  quite  so  useful  to  the 
medical  student  as  they  might  be. 

6305.  May  I  put  this  question  to  you  broadly  ?  In 
your  judgment  ought  the  scientific  subjects  to  form 
part  of  the  medical  curriculum  and  be  under  the 
control  of  medical  authorities,  or  ought  they  to  be 
independent  of  that  control  ? — I  think  they  must  be 
under  some  kind  of  control  or  some  degree  of  influence. 

6306.  You  think  tho  science  ought  to  have  a  medical 
flavour  in  it  ? — I  think  so. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Adiourned  for  a  short  time. 


H.  G.  Howse,  Esq.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  examined. 


6307.  (Chairman.)  You  come  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons  ?— Yes. 

6308.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? — 
Yes. 

6309.  Do  you  agree  with  it  in  tho  main  ? — Yes,  in  the 
main. 

6310.  You  agree  that  of  the  whole  of  the  schemes 
which  have  been  before  the  public  you  prefer  that  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  to  any 
other. 

6311.  For  tho  same  reasons  that  were  given  by  the 
last  witness  ? — Yes,  speaking  generally.  Of  course 
there  arc  certain  additions  and  modifications  wThich  it 
seems  to  me  might  be  made  with  advantage  in  the 
scheme  of  the  University. 

6312.  What  would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  modifi- 
cation?— I  marked  one  or  two  things.  For  example, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  a  very  unwieldy 
body.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  it  is 
desirable  that  the  size  of  tho  Senate  should  be 
diminished.  Then  it  only  gives  a  three  years'  tenure 
of  office,  and  although  the  members  are  capable  of 
being  re-elected,  I  think  the  three  years'  tenure  of 
office  is  an  exceedingly  sbort  one.  By  the  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  just  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  University,  he  would  be  retiring, 


and  although  he  is  capable  of  being  re-elected,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  shorter  period  than  is  desirable. 
Then  another  thing  which  has  objection  in  it  is  that 
tho  local  committee  in  arts  and  sciences  really  implies  tho 
examination  of  their  students  by  their  own  teachers. 
I  conceive  very  serious  objection  to  that. 

6313.  You  have  the  same  objection  that  the  last 
witness  had  ? — The  same  objection.  I  can  conceive 
that  it  is  less  objectionable  in  arts  examinations  than 
medical  examinations. 

6314.  Why? — In  arts  examinations  there  is  compara- 
tively little  oral  or  practical  examination  whereas  in 
the  medical  examination,  the  great  bulk  of  the  exami- 
nation, if  it  is  at  all  an  efficient  one,  must  bo  an  oral 
and  practical  examination. 

6315.  And  in  that  case  the  examine]-,  you  think,  is 
more  likely  to  favour  his  own  pupils  ? — Yes,  in  the 
medical  examinations  where  there  is  so  much  more  oral 
and  practical  work. 

6316.  Then  you  object  that  the  examinations  should 
be  settled  too  exclusively  by  the  teachers? — Yes. 

6317.  On  the  general  question  of  examining  their 
own  pupils,  would  you  entirely  cut  them  out  from  this, 
or  would  it  be  sufficient  if  you  joined  somebody  from 
outside  ?  Would  you  allow  no  teacher  to  ha  ve  any 
share  in  examining  his  own  pupils,  or  would  you  be 
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30  June  1892.    the  external  examiner  and  the  examiner  who  is  more 

 or  less  a  teacher  ;  but  I  would  give  the  power,  especially 

in  oral  examinations,  to  the  external  examiner,  and 
let  the  examination  itself  be  modified  more  or  less 
by  the  teacher  who  is  standing  by.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  examination  gains  in  breadth  and  in  quality 
by  the  external  examiner  being  the  one  who  principally 
conducts  it. 

6318.  I  suppose  the  idea  of  the  teaching  University 
is  that  there  should  be  a  connexion  between  the 
teaching  and  the  examination,  is  it  not? — Certainly. 

6319.  There  is  plenty  of  teaching  in  London  and 
plenty  of  examining,  only  they  do  not  fit  in  together  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  two  do  not  fit  in  as  far 
as  the  medical  examinations  are  concerned,  because  I 
hold  that  the  teaching  element  has  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  medical  examinations  in  London. 

6320.  Then  you  think  they  do  fit  in  together  to  a 
certain  degree  ? — As  far  as  the  medical  examinations 
are  concerned.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  arts  examinations. 

6321.  Are  the  curricula  of  the  medical  examinations 
settled  by  the  advice  of  the  teachers  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  Colleges  ?  Have  the  teachers  practically  any 
voice  in  settling  those  curricula? — The  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  is  almost  entirely  (a  very  large 
proportion  of  it,  at  any  rate)  composed  from  the  teachers 
of  the  various  medical  schools.  There  are  a  few 
representatives  from  the  provincial  medical  schools, 
but  it  is  mainly  composed  of  the  teachers  in  the  London 
medical  schools.  There  is  a  very  great  connexion  in 
that  way. 

6322.  More  than  there  is  in  the  examination  of  the 
London  University  ? — In  the  London  University  the 
members  of  the  Senate  are  not  largely  connected  with 
teaching,  but  through  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
they  ask  advice  occasionally  of  the  examiners  as  regards 
particular  points  in  the  curricula  and  in  the  subjects 
examined  upon.  For  instance,  quite  recently  as  an 
examiner  at  the  University  of  London,  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  registrar  of  the  University  asking  my  advice 
and  that  of  the  other  examiners  upon  one  particular 
subject. 

6323.  One  of  the  things  that  most  commends  itself  to 
you,  I  suppose,  is  the  dominant  part  which  the  Royal 
Colleges  are  to  take  in  the  medical  examination  ?— In 
the  University  of  London  scheme  you  mean  ? 

6324.  Yes? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
point.  I  think  that  if  a  new  University  were  to  be 
constituted  to-morrow  the  system  of  examination  would 
have  to  be  entirely  organised  afresh  iii  connexion  with 
it.  Examinations  cannot  be  organised  and  made  up  in  a 
day.  They  must  grow  gradually.  You  have  to  try 
one  system  one  year,  and  you  find  that  there  are  certain 
points  about  it  which  have  to  be  modified  in  another 
year,  and  various  experiments  have  to  be  made  in  the 
perfecting  of  that  examination.  Now  in  connexion  with 
the  Eoyal  Colleges  there  is  already  a  pass  scheme  of 
examination  ready  to  your  hand  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  efficient.  I  am  speaking  now  partly  as  an 
examiner  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  partly  as  an 
examiner  at  the  University  of  Loudon,  so  I  know 
intimately  the  way  in  which  both  examinations  are 
conducted. 

6325.  That  part  you  approve  of? — Yes. 

6326.  Then  you  were  going  through  the  different 
objections  you  had  to  the  scheme  of  the  Senate.  Will  you 
continue  in  that  line  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  very 
strong  objections  to  the  scheme.  I  only  mention  those 
really  as  very  subsidiary  points.  I  have  marked  clause 
8,  section  46 — "Matriculation  and  degrees  in  arts  and 
"  science."  "'The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter 
"  into  arrangements  with  the  constituent  colleges  in 
"  arts  and  science  jointly,  or  any  of  them  separately, 
"  upon  the  following  basis."  There  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  that,  but  in  sub-section  3  we  have  this. — 
"  Examinations  of  students,  being  candidates  for 
"  Matriculation  and  the  Pass  Examinations  for  the 
"  degrees  of  B. A.  and  B.Sc,  by  a  college  professor  or 
"  teacher  in  the  subject" — which  is  practically  the 
same  subject  that  I  have  already  alluded  to — "  or  other 
"  person  appointed  by  the  college,  and  an  examiner  to 
"  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  with  power  to  the  Senate 
"  to  make  regulations  or  byelaws  from  time  to  time  for 
"  dealing  with  any  cases  in  which  the  examiners  may 
"  be  unable  to  agree  upon  their  report."    That  is,  it 


seems  to  me,  giving  too  much  power  to  the  local  teacher 
in  the  conferring  of  that  degree. 

6327.  Is  there  any  other  objection  ? — I  see  I  have  not 
marked  any  others. 

6328.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
Convocation  adopting  this  scheme  ?  I  suppose  there  are 
no  means  of  knowing  that  ? — .1  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing it.  Of  course  the  vote  was  very  strong  against  it  on 
the  last  occasion,  but  I  think  that  was  a  vote  which, 
with  certain  modifications  in  the  scheme,  I  should  not 
suppose  likely  to  be  repeated  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively on  that  ground. 

6329.  Then  you  agree  with  the  last  witness,  that 
London  University  could  combine  the  work  of  a  teach- 
ing University  without  losing  its  position  as  an  exami- 
ning University  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
You  agree  with  what  was  said  about  that  ?-  -I  think  it 
would  require  considerable  modification  of  the  London 
University  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the 
present  examination  should  be  maintained.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  medical  examinations.  They  should  be 
maintained  as  they  are  and  constitute  an  honours 
degree.  There  might  be  a  pass  degree  which  would  be 
constituted  in  connexion  with  the  Eoyal  Colleges  which 
should  not  carry  honours  with  it,  but  might  be  simply 
known  as  M.D.  London,  the  other  being  M.D.  Honours 
London. 

6330.  Would  you  require  residence  for  two  years  in 
a  London  medical  school  ? — I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Che  college  regarding  that.  For  my 
own  part  I  think  that  the  clinical  instruction  given  in 
London  during  the  last  year,  or  year  and  a  half,  or  two 
years,  is  an  important  feature  in  the  curriculum,  and 
if  this  is  to  be  a  local  London  degree  a  certain  amount 
of  residence  may  be  reasonably  required.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  only  speaking  my  own  opinion  about  that. 
That  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  am  authorised  to  speak 
with  regard  to  the  college. 

6331.  For  a  London  degree  you  would  require  that, 
but  you  would  also  be  willing  to  give  degrees  to  people 
out  of  London  who  are  not  able  to  come  up  here  ? — The 
general  degree  which  is  now  given  would  be  a  degree 
to  all  the  world. 

6332.  A  separate  degree  for  the  London  men  ? — Yes, 
a  separate  degree  for  the  London  men. 

6333.  Would  not  there  be  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  between  the  two  ?— jSTot  if  the  honours  degree 
were  marked — if  they  were  given  the  right  to  call  ib 
honours. 

6334.  The  ordinary  degree  given  to  Londoners  ? — Yes. 

6335.  The  honours  degree  to  everybody  ? — Yes. 

6336.  Then  you  think  there  should  be  an  arrange- 
ment something  on  the  lines  of  this  scheme  by  which 
the  London  University  should  continue  to  perform 
these  two  entirely  distinct  functions  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

6337.  Supposing  either  that  Convocation  will  not 
ratify  this  scheme,  or  that  the  Senate  will  not  introduce 
it  again,  and  supposing  the  University  of  London  to  be 
out  of  the  question  altogether,  will  you  turn  your 
attention  to  what  is  called  the  scheme  of  a  professorial 
University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

6338.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  you 
have  great  objections  to  it  ? — I  think  the  scheme  is  an 
entirely  impracticable  scheme.  It  would  in  the  first 
place  entirely  destroy  the  character  of  the  local 
institutions.  It  proposes  to  absorb  them  completely, 
and  not  only  to  take  the  power  of  appointing  the 
various  teachers  in  connexion  with  them,  but  also  to 
exercise  complete  control  over  the  character  of  the 
teaching, — to  which  I  should  not  object;  but  also  to 
exei'cise  a  control  over  teaching  plant,  and  to  receive 
all  the  fees.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  function 
which  no  central  body  in  a  metropolis  like  this,  so  very 
widely  extended  and  with  such  a  large  number  of 
teaching  institutions,  could  carry  out  efficiently,  and 
they  must  delegate  a  considerable  amount  of  that  power 
to  local  committees,  which  would  be  practically  the 
same  as  the  governing  bodies  of  the  institutions  at 
present  existing.  What  relations  those  local  committees 
would  have  to  the  Senate,  what  the  powers  of  the  one 
and  the  powers  of  the  other  would  be,  I  really  cannot 
understand.  As  regards  the  medical  schools,  I  think 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  absorb  them  in  that 
way,  because  the  medical  schools  are  exceedingly 
complex  bodies,  not  only  having  relations  to  the  teachers, 
but  also  having  relations  to  the  governors  of  the 
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hospitals, — in  regard  to  whom  the  negotiations  would 
be  extremely  complicated. 

6339.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  It  is  not  proposed  to 
absorb  them  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that  they  propose 
different  arrangements  for  the  medical  schools  from 
what  they  propose  for  the  arts  schools.  But  we  have 
here  a  question  of  principle,  and  if  the  principle  is  so 
excellent  with  regard  to  the  arts  colleges,  it  must  be 
excellent  with  regard  to  medical  schools.  Taking  my 
own  experience  of  the  constitution  of  the  medical 
schools,  and  the  very  great  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
these  schools,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  improved 
by  absorption  into  a  central  body  like  the  proposed 
Senate  of  the  Professorial  University,  and  my  own 
feeling  is  that  the  competition  of  these  schools  inter  se 
is  not  an  undesirable  thing,  but  that  it  is  really  good 
for  the  more  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  teaching. 

6340.  (Chairman.)  The  only  thing  that  remains  that 
you  have  not  dealt  with  is  the  Gresham  University 
scheme.  Supposing  the  University  of  London  to  bo 
Unable  or  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the  proposed 
new  University,  do  you  think  the  Gresham  scheme 
could  be  so  altered  and  improved  as  to  meet  your 
wishes  ? — As  far  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  itself  is 
concerned,  the  college  stood  aside  from  the  Gresham 
scheme,  regarding  it  as  being  rather  small  ;  they 
thought  tbere  was  a  lack  of  comprehension,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  Gresham  Charter  for  a  great  place  like  London. 
The  College  of  Surgeons,  although  generally  approving 
of  it,  stood  aside  from  any  direct  representation  upon 
it,  because  they  considered  that  the  amount  of  repre- 
sentation that  was  given  was  altogether  less  than  

6341.  There  was  no  actual  amount  of  representation 
fixed,  was  there  ?  They  may  come  in,  but  the  total 
number  of  medical  representatives  must  never  be  more 
than  11.  That  is,  that  some  must  be  taken  away  from 
the  Colleges  of  Medicine,  but  it  does  not  say  how  much  ? 
— In  clause  9  it  says,  "  There  shall  be  representative 
"  members  from  time  to  time  nominated  or  elected  as 
"  follows,  that  is  to  say  : — Three  members  nominated 
"  by  the  Council  of  University  College.  London,  to 
"  represent  that  college.  Three  members  nominated 
"  by  the  Council  of  King's  College,  London,  to  repre- 
"  sent  that  college.  One  member  nominated  by  each 
"  of  the  above-named  Colleges  of  Medicine,  to  represent 
"  that  college."  I  am  afraid  I  rather  mistook  the 
words  "  Colleges  of  Medicine  "  for  the  Royal  Colleges. 
Then  further  on  it  is  said  in  case  the  Royal  Colleges 
come  in,  then  these  representatives  from  the  colleges 
shall  be  diminished  by  the  number  of  representatives 
given  to  the  Royal  Colleges. 

6342.  Therefore  that  would  still  be  open  to  a  good 
deal  of  negotiation.  You  could  make  terms  for  your- 
selves and  get  perhaps  more  ? — That  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Gresham  University  scheme  is  a  scheme 
very  much  smaller  in  its  comprehensiveness  than  the 
scheme  of  the  University  of  London.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  scheme  of  the  University  of  London  there 
is  contained  the  germ  of  a  really  great  University  for 
London,  whereas  I  cannot  conceive  that  arising  out  of 
this  Gresham  Charter. 

6343.  Other  colleges  may  be  admitted  ? — But  only  in 
the  London  district. 

6344.  Then  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  keep  the 
London  Teaching  University  to  the  London  district  ? — 
As  far  as  the  teaching  element  is  concerned,  yes, 
certainly.  Then  I  think  there  would  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  having  two  Universities. 

6345.  You  think  that  London  with  its  enormous 
population  could  not  stand  two  Universities  ? — I  think 
it  could  stand  it  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  advisable. 

6346.  There  would  be  more  working  difficulty  in 
haviug  two  distinct  Universities  than  having  one 
University  with  two  distinct  functions,  one  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  confined  to  London? — I  do 
not  think  they  are  distinct  functions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  give  two  kinds  of  degrees.  Many  other 
Universities  give  two  kinds  of  degrees ;  they  give  a 
poll  degree  and  an  honours  degree,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  University  of  London  cannot  do  the  same 
thing. 

6347.  I  will  not  go  back  to  that  part,  but  you  think 
there  would  be  even  more  objection  to  having  two 
distinct  Universities  in  London,  even  though  they  have 
different  names  ? — I  do.  As  far  as  my  own  profession 
is  concerned,  I  think  our  students  would  value  a  degree 
which  was  conferred  (even  although  it  might  be  a  poll 


degree)  by  the  University  of  London,  rather  than  a 
degree  to  describe  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  put 
"M.D.  Gresham." 

6348.  That  would  only  be  for  a  time.  By  the  time 
Gresham  had  established  itself  that  would  gradually 
dinappear,  and  they  might  be  as  proud  of  the  name  of 
"  Gresham  "  as  they  are  of  that  of  London? — Then  in 
that  case,  supposing  the  Gresham  University  were  so 
successful,  I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  injustice  to 
the  present  University  of  London,  because  it  would 
take  away  the  best  men  from  our  London  schools  who 
go  to  the  University  of  London,  and  it  would  leave 
them  those  who  were  outside  the  metropolitan  pale. 
At  the  present  time,  although  a  very  large  number 
come  from  the  colonies  and  the  provinces  to  the 
University  of  London,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical 
degrees  which  are  given  by  the  University  are  no  doubt 
given  to  students  from  the  metropolitan  area.  It  would 
be  a  distinct  injustice  to  the  University  of  London  to 
take  these  men  away. 

6349.  They  would  not  take  any  of  these  colonial  or 
provincial  people  ;  they  could  only  take  the  Londoners  ? 
— But  still,  the  Londoners  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
University  medical  graduates  at  the  University  of 
London  at  the  present  time. 

6350.  Then  another  of  your  objections  is  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  have  not  sufficient  power.  Are  there  any 
other  objections  you  have  to  the  Gresham  Charter 
which  you  wish  to  mention  ? — I  think  those  constitute 
the  chief  ones.  As  regards  the  colleges  in  the  Univer- 
sity, I  think  the  inclusion  of  these  colleges  in  tue 
University  in  the  Gresham  scheme  is  altogether  a  too 
limited  one.  The  Gresham  University  is  simply  con- 
stituted out  of  University  College  and  King's  College 
and  the  medical  schools,  and  although  they  take  power 
to  admit  others,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  any  revision  of 
the  scheme  there  are  many  other  institutions  which 
should  be  very  seriously  considered  in  it. 

6351.  We  have  power  to  put  in  other  institutions 
independently  of  any  power  that  there  might  be 
afterwards.  You  think  it  might  be  amended  ? — I  think 
there  are  many  other  institutions ;  for  example,  the 
graduation  by  women  at  the  present  time  is  becoming 
a  very  marked  feature  indeed  in  the  present  degrees 
of  the  London  University,  and  especially  in  the  arts 
degree.  The  only  representation  of  women's  education 
here  is  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  That  is  a 
most  partial  representation.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
representative  college,  such  as  Bedford  College,  should 
be  represented.  Then  there  is  no  representation  of  the 
Government  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington. 

6352.  Do  you  think  the  Government  School  of  Science 
could  be  affiliated  to  a  University  and  yet  retain  its 
connexion  with  the  Government  ? — 1  have  no  connexion 
with  South  Kensington,  and  I  should  be  sorry  indeed 
to  say  anything  positively  about  that.  I  think  it  is 
more  for  those  who  represent  it,  but  I  should  have 
supposed  that  a  connexion  might  be  made.  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  conversation  with  a  good  many  of  tho 
South  Kensington  professors. 

6353.  They  could  be  put  in  by  us  if  we  chose,  and 
also  supposing  we  passed  the  charter  without  putting 
them  in  they  could  be  added  on  ?— Yes. 

6354.  Therefore,  that  is  not  a  fundamental  objection 
to  the  scheme  of  the  charter  ? — No,  it  is  an  illustration 
showing  that  the  charter  was  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  for  a  Metropolitan  University. 

6355.  I  do  not  think  anything  was  mentioned  except 
the  question  as  to  there  being  two  Universities,  which 
really  goes  to  the  root  of  the  charter.  The  rest  is  really 
more  for  alteration  than  rejection.  This  applies  to  both 
the  objections  you  have  mentioned  about  bringing  in 
other  institutions,  and  about  the  Royal  Colleges  being 
given  more  representation,  and  also  to  what  you  have 
mentioned  about  the  Council.  I  think  those  are  the 
chief  objections  you  made  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  want  to  say  I 
am  not  aitthorised  to  raise  any  very  serious  objection 
to  the  Gresham  Charter,  inasmuch  as  the  college  that  I 
represent  has  not  seriously  raised  any  very  great  objec- 
tion to  it.  The  college  regarded  its  position  as  being 
rendered  quite  perfect  by  the  provision  which  there  is 
in  the  Charter,  if  that  provision  remained  permanently 
— that  the  degree  in  the  Gresham  University  could 
only  be  given  to  those  whu  had  already  obtained  the 
license. 

6356.  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? — I  agree  to  that  as  regards 
this  charter  ;  I  think  that  is  an  essential. 
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//.  G.  House, 
Esq.,  M.S., 

F.R.C.S. 
30  June  1892. 
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H.  G.  Howse,      6357.  That  would  especially  mean  the  Royal  Colleges  ? 
Esq.,  M.S.,     — It  means  the  conjoint  diplomas,  and  it  means  of 
F  B.C.S.      course  the  Apothecaries' Society  Diploma  also.    It  does 

  not  confine  it  to  our  own  diploma. 

30  June  1892.       6358.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  you  represent  no  very 

 great  hostility  to  the  Gresham  Charter.     They  have 

preferred  the  other  scheme,  but  supposing  that  scheme 
to  fail,  they  might  be  inclined  to  fall  back  and  come 
into  the  Gresham  ? — I  think  they  would  greatly  prefer 
the  London  scheme. 

6359.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  ? 
■ — One  has  to  remember  that  the  agitation  for  a  teaching 
University  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  if  indeed  it 
has  not  almost  entirely  grown  up  from  the  cry  of  the 
medical  students  in  London  for  a  degree.  It  seems  to 
me  that  considering  the  absolute  value  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  clinical  instruction  in  London,  and  that  only 
such  a  very  small  number  of  students  can  obtain,  a 
degree  through  the  present  University  of  London,  the 
cry  for  a  degree  upon  easier  lines  than  the  present 
University  is  inclined  to  give  is  a  very  reasonable  one. 
Then,  if  one  is  to  make  a  new  degree,  the  colleges  are 
in  a  better  position  to  satisfy  that  claim  now  than  any 
new  body  can  possibly  be  ;  they  have  all  the  teaching 
plant — they  have  their  buildings  ready  erected  at  hand  ; 
and,  speaking  generally  as  an  examiner  at  both  places, 
I  should  say  most  emphatically  that,  although  the  ex- 
aminations are  rather  different  in  the  two  institutions, 
the  practical  and  professional  part  of  the  examination 
of  the  college  is  in  every  way  equal,  if  indeed  not  rather 
superior,  as  far  as  the  practical  part  is  concerned,  to  the 
examinations  of  the  University. 

6360.  You  would  like  to  have  power  to  give  the 
degree  yourselves? — No  I  should  not.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  it  were  joined  to  the 
present  University ;  but  the  value  of  the  degree  of  the 
present  University  very  largely  depends,  not  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  practical  examination,  but  in  the 
science  subjects  which  are  added  to  the  examination 
questions.  There  are  additional  and  perhaps  rather 
tougher  questions  given  in  science  than  at  present  in 
the  examinations  for  the  license  given  by  the  Cor- 
porations. 

6361.  What  makes  the  great  difficulty  of  the  present 
London  University  degree  ?  Is  it  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge required?  It  is  certainly  not  the  amount  of 
medical  knowledge  required  ? — I  think  not. 

6362.  But  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  in  other 
subjects? — I  think  so.  There  is  a  considerable  im- 
pediment to  our  students  obtaining  the  degree  in  the 
matriculation  and  the  preliminary  scientific  examina- 
tions. I  do  not  consider  the  standard  of  the  matricu- 
lation examination  too  high,  as  it  at  present  exists  ; 
but  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  things  in  the  jDreli- 
minary  scientific  examination — botany,  zoology,  me- 
chanics, and  chemistry — in  which  some  of  the  subjects 
of  examination  are  unduly  pressed — made  too  severe. 

6363.  You  hope  that  if  they  have  an  enlarged  scheme 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  plan  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  this  would  be  modified  ? — I  mean 
modified  not  in  the  regulation,  but  in  an  important 
way  which  is  scarcely  understood  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  this  :  that  the  scheme  of  the  University  of  London 
really  implies  a  total  reconstruction  of  the  Senate. 
Under  this  scheme,  especially  with  Boards  of  Studies, 
teachers  would  have  a  very  much  larger  influence  both 
in  the  conduct  of  the  examinations,  and  as  regards  the 
the  kind  of  papers  set.  In  that  way  there  would  be  a 
very  much  greater  control  over  the  kind  of  questions 
that  are  set.  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  wrong 
in  the  syllabus  of  subjects  required,  as  there  is  in  the 
examiners  in  the  subjects.  Unreasonable  questions  are 
sometimes  set,  and  I  think  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
would  come  in  in  this  new  scheme  to  a  much  greater 
extent — that  they  would  hold  a  virtual  control  over 
examiners  and  thus  prevent  what  I  think  is  rather  an 
abuse  in  the  kind  of  question  which  are  occasionally 
set:  This  has  been  a  subject  very  serious  consideration 
several  times  before  the  Annual  Committee  of  Convo- 
cation of  the  University  of  London,  and  I  think  I  am 
quite  authorised  to  say  so  much. 

636I-.  (Professor  Sidgwich).  I  understand  you  would 
be  prepared,  to  take  the  plan  of  the  Gresham  University 
supposing  it  were  so  far  modified  as  to  give  the 
Royal  Colleges  the  degree  of  influence  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  which  they  have  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate? — As  far  as  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  concerned,  I  think  I  may  say,  Yes. 


6365.  In  that  scheme  do  you  attach  importance  to 
the  method  of  standing  committees  as  in  clauses  13  to 
17? — You  are  speaking  now  of  the  University  of 
London  scheme  ? 

6366.  Yes  ? — I  think  the  question  of  the  standing 
committees  is  an  important  one.  The  committees  are 
an  important  element  in  the  organisation. 

6367.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  a 
plan  by  which  what  one  might  call  a  pass  examination 
in  medicine — I  suppose  you  are  speaking  mainly  with 
regard  to  the  department  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

6368.  Do  you  think  this  pass  examination  is  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  London  ? — The  matriculation  ? 

6369.  No,  the  pass  examination.  I  thought  you  said 
that  the  examination  for  the  students  trained  in  London 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  pass  examination  for  the 
M.D.  degree  as  compared  with  the  examination  of  the 
existing  University  of  London,  which  would  then  take 
the  place  of  the  honours  examination  ? — Quite  so. 

6370.  Your  view  would  be  that  the  existing  M.D. 
degree  should  be  called  M.D.  honours? — Just  so. 

0371.  Does  that  seem  to  you  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement,  assuming,  as  I  understood  you  to  main- 
tain, that  in  the  degree  given  by  the  local  side  the 
medical  subjects  would  be  examined  in  with  as  high  a 
standard  as  in  the  present  University  of  London.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  not  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  distinction  between  pass  and  honours  in  other 
departments  to  say  that  by  honours  is  meant  not  that 
the  so-called  doctor  of  medicine  in  Honours  knows 
more  of  the  subjects  in  his  own  department,  but  that  he 
knows  more  about  certain  other  preparatory  auxiliary 
subjects.  That  would  be  a  very  odd  and  novel  meaning 
to  give  to  the  distinction  between  honours  and  pass, 
would  it  not?  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
distinction  between  honours  and  pass  in  various  other 
departments  in  science  and  arts.  In  no  case  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  it  understood  to  mean  that  the  man  who 
attains  a  degree  in  honours  does  not  know  more  of  the 
particular  subject  in  which  the  degree  is  given,  but 
knows  more  of  other  subjects  which  I  understand  to 
be  the  scheme  of  which  you  now  approve  ? — I  think 
perhaps  the  question  might  be  elucidated  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  way.  When  a  candidate  at  the  University 
of  London  presents  himself  for  examination  he  is  asked 
to  choose  between  two  papers.  He  is  asked  to  say 
whether  he  will  go  in  for  the  honours  degree  or  Bimply 
the  pass  degree.  The  two  papers  are  completely  different. 
He  must  choose  the  one  or  he  must  choose  the  other.  If 
he  chooses  the  honours  he  may  fall  below  the  honours 
standard,  and  the  examiners  may  recommend  him  simply 
for  a  pass,  but  he  is  expected  beforehand  to  elect  for 
one  or  the  other,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be 
a  very  similar  arrangement  to  the  one  I  am  now  pro- 
posing. 

6372.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  my  point  clear.  I 
understood  that  you  maintain  that  the  examination 
which  yon  think  it  desirable  to  institute,  and  for  which 
you  think  it  desirable  to  give  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  the 
local  side,  would  be  an  examination  which  in  respect  of 
strictly  medical  knowledge  would  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  as  that  of  the  London  University.  You  do  not 
want  to  lower  the  standard  of  medical  knowledge  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

6373.  What  I  understand  you  to  want  is  to  reduce 
the  range  somewhat  in  subjects  that  can  only  be  said 
to  have  an  indirect  relation  to  medicine  ? — The 
scientific. 

6374.  Let  us  say  the  scientific,  but  of  course  among 
the  subjects  that  are  called  scientific,  there  are  some 
that  are  more  closely  relating  to  medicine  and  some 
less  closely.  You  would  not  wish,  I  presume,  to  lower 
the  standard  in  anatomy  and  physiology  ? — I  should 
not. 

6375.  But  you  might  wish  to  exact  a  less  degree  of 
performance  in  various  other  branches  ? — The  subjects 
of  the  preliminary  scientific  I  think  might  be  modified — 
and  more  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  teaching 
element — in  the  direction  that  I  indicated  ;  but  I  should 
not  wish  any  modification  in  those  subjects  which  I 
regard  as  semi-professional,  such  as  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

6376.  The  objection  I  take  to  your  proposed  establish- 
ment of  two  degrees  is  that  it  would  create  a  confusion 
in  the  ptiblic  mind  if  one  M.D.  was  called  M.D. 
honours  and  another  only  pass.  Judging  by  the  analogy 
of  the  relation  of  pass  to  honours  in  all  other  depart- 
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inents,  the  public  would  suppose  that  the  M.D.  in 
honours  had  attained  a  higher  standard  in  his  own 
proper  subject,  medicine,  and  the  sciences  more  closely 
connected  with  it.  As  I  understand,  that  is  not  what 
you  wish  it  to  mean.  I  am  urging  this  because 
it  seems  to  me  still  that,  if  we  are  to  have  the  two 
degrees,  there  would  be  far  less  danger  of  confusion  if 
they  were  given  by  two  Universities  than  by  one  and 
the  same.  That  would  obviate  the  need  of  having  this, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  irrelevant  and  inappropriate 
phraseology  of  an  M.D.  honours  and  M.D.  pass  applied 
to  the  two  r — You  must  remember  that  the  M.D. 
honours  really  does  comprise  something  more  than 
one  would  suppose  to  be  given  by  the  M.D.  pass.  For 
instance,  take  psychology  or  mental  physiology.  That  is 
examined  upon  at  the  present  time  in  the  University  of 
London.-  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  thought 
that  that  subject  would  form  part  of  the  M.D.  pass. 

6377.  My  point  is  that  the  term  "honours"  would 
convey  a  wrong  meaning.  It  would  convey  to  the 
public  that  the  M.D.  in  honours  knew  more  of  medi- 
cine, while  it  would  really  not  be  so.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  distinguishing  the 
two  degrees,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  two  degrees  were  given  by  different  Uni- 
versities. Then  the  distinction  would  be  gradually 
understood,  just  as  I  suppose  now  the  distinction 
between  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
tbe  degree  of  the  University  of  London  is  understood 
to  some  extent  ? — But  probably  in  process  of  time  the 
distinction  will  he  quite  as  well  understood  between  the 
two  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  as  it  would  be 
between  the  Gresham  degree  and  the  present  London 
degree.  The  public  become  educated  to  understand 
things,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  who  are  most  concerned  in 
the  matter  get  educated  to  understand  those  differences. 

6378.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the-  financial  side  ? — I 
am  to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

6379.  What  are  the  fees  charged  for  the  examina- 
tions ? — For  the  London  University  degree,  do  you 
mean  ? 

6380.  No,  by  the  Royal  College? — 35  guineas,  that 
is  the  conjoint — for  both  diplomas,  L.R.O.P.,  and 
M.R.C.S. 

6381.  Are  both  the  diplomas  normally  taken  together  p 
— They  are  taken  together ;  they  cannot  be  taken 
separately. 

6382.  Supposing  it  is  agreed  that  these  two  distinct 
kinds  of  degrees  are  required,  in  what  respect  do  you 
think  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  having' two  Universities  ? 
If  you  want  two  degrees  why  should  you  not  have  two 
degrees  if  upon  other  grounds  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
two  ? — I  think  it  is  an  anomaly  altogether  to  have  in 
one  place,  however  large  it  is,  two  Universities  working 
side  by  side. 

6383.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  names  ?  Supposing  the 
examining  board  for  the  kingdom  had  been  called  by 
any  other  name  than  the  University  of  London,  your 
objection  would  not  apply  to  it.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
words  P — No,  I  think  not  entirely.  I  think  that  to 
institute  and  to  have  another  University  here  working 
side  by  side  with  London  would  draw  a  large  number  of 
graduates  from  the  University  of  London.  The  Univer- 
sity of  London  has  been  doing  exceedingly  valuable 
work  in  past  years,  and  it  has  very  lai-gely  done  this 
work  through  the  great  influence  which  its  medical 
graduates  have  exercised,  and  drawing  the  bulk  of  the 
London  students  away  from  it  would  very  seriously 
damage,  not  immediately,  but  in  process  of  time,  the 
present  London  University,  and  I  think  cripple  its  use- 
fulness for  the  future. 

6384.  Supposing  the  institution  which  is  now  called 
the  University  of  London  had  been  called  an  exa- 
mining board  for  the  United  Kingdom,  do  you  say 
that  the  drawing  away  of  London  students  by  establish- 
ing a  local  London  University  could  be  said  to  be  any 
more  an  injustice  than  drawing  away  students  from 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  by  establishing 
Victoria  University  p  The  examining  board  for  the 
country  naturally  has  its  seat  in  the  metropolis,  but  the 
impartiality  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  seems  to  me 
to  exclude  any  claim  that  establishing  a  University 
in  London  with  the  powers  of  giving  degrees  is  more  a 
grievance  than  establishing  a  University  anywhere 
else  ? — I  should  object  to  the  statement  that  the 
present  University  of  London  is  a  mere  examining 
board.  I  hold  that  it  has  exercised  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  influence  over  teachers  both  in  the  curricula 


which  it  has  established  and  also  in  the  syllabuses  for  II.  G.  ffowse, 

examination  which  it  has  drawn  up.    I  do  not  think  it  Esq.,  M.S., 

ought  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  examining  board.    Of  F.li.C.S. 

course  I  know  it  is  an  examining  board  for  the  kingdom   

generally  and  not  merely  for  the  metropolis;  but  still  30  June  1892. 

it  can  scarcely  bo  regarded  in  that  light.   

6385.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  your  answer  meets  the 
point  I  urge,  that  there  is  no  more  grievance  in  esta- 
blishing a  University  of  London  for  London  with  the 
degree-giving  powTer  than  in  establishing  a  University 
in  any  other  part  of  England  where  it  has  not  been  in 
existence  before  ? — I  should  not  agree  with  that. 

6386.  If  the  name  had  been  different,  do  you  think 
there  would  have  been  the  same  grievance  P — Yes  ;  it  is 
London.  It  is  not  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Liverpool.  It 
seems  to  me  that  students  who  come  up  to  be  examined 
are  mostly  students  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  grievance  that  a  University  should  be  esta- 
blished in  another  centre  some  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
as  side  by  side  or  within  a  mile  or  two  of  this. 

6387.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  an 
Imperial  examining  board  with  the  impartiality  that 
the  present  one  claims  always  to  have  had,  it  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  grievance  that  a  University  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  is  established  in  Lon- 
don P — I  think  it  would  be  a  grievance  to  the  University 
of  London. 

6388.  Would  it  be  a  greater  grievance  than  if  an  equal 
number  of  students  were  withdrawn  by  any  other 
University  established  anywdiere  else  in  the  United 
Kingdom  P — A  University  established  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  Kingdom  could  not  possibly  draw  the  same 
number  of  students  that  a  local  University  established 
side  by  side  with  the  University  of  London  could.  They 
would  not  be  going  to  the  Victoria  University,  for 
example.  They  would  not  travel  northward.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  question  of  position  and  locality. 

6389.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  somewhat  larger 
number  more  or  less.  A  somewhat  larger  number  of 
students  examined  by  the  new  University  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  old  University — a  considerably 
larger  number,  I  should  think. 

6390.  But  if  a  claim  is  raised  for  keeping  it  without 
a  rival  in  the  metropolis  a  claim  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  raised  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ? 
—Yes. 

6391.  Because  there  would  be  a  grievance  similar  in 
kind  if  a  new  University  were  established  anywhere  in 
Great  Britain? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
degree  of  grievance  so  very  much.  The  degree  is  very 
important. 

6392.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  think  your  opinion 
as  regards  the  adequacy  of  the  practical  examinations 
of  the  conjoint  board,  and  their  equality  with  those  of  the 
University  of  London,  is  generally  participated  in  by  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London  ?— I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  opportunities  of  judging.  It  is  only  the 
examiners  who  can  give  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  like 
that.  I,  as  an  examiner  in  the  two  institutions,  have 
that  opinion  very  strongly. 

6393.  Do  you  think  we  might  take  that  opinion  as 
generally  admitted,  and  that  no  further  inquiry  need  be 
made  upon  it  P — I  think  you  will  find  that  the  opinion 
is  held  by  those  who  have  examined  in  the  two  insti- 
tutions. The  character  of  the  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  differs  to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  character  of  the  examination  at  the  conjoint  board. 

6394.  I  mean  in  practical  subjects  ? — Yes.  The  paper 
work  in  the  University  of  London  constitutes  so  much 
the  major  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  exami- 
nations. Consequently  one  is  obliged  to  judge  by  the 
style  in  which  a  paper  is  written  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. The  marks  are  very  much  larger  for  the 
written  part  of  the  examination  than  they  are  in  the 
conjoint  board. 

6395.  Does  not  that  give  some  additional  value  to  the 
examinations  of  the  London  University  P— It  gives, 
perhaps,  an  additional  value  as  far  as  correct  writing 
and  spoiling  are  concerned,  but  I  do  not  think  it  gives 
an  additional  value  as  far  as  treating  a  patient  or 
treating  a  disease  is  concerned.  I  think  I  would  prefer 
to  be  treated  by  a  man  who  had  obtained  a  qualification 
from  the  conjoint  board,  rather  than  by  a  man  who 
had  only  passed  the  examination  of  the  University. 

6396.  You  quite  agree,  I  suppose,  in  the  opinion  that 
the  scienco  examinations  are  inadequate  for  academical 
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H.  G.  Howse,   purposes  ? — We  must  remember  that  the  science  ex- 
Esq.,  M.S.,     animations  of  the  conjoint  board  are  developing  at  the 
F.B.C.S.      present  time,  and  that  no  doubt,  some  years  ago,  they 

  were  very  much  lower  in  their  standard  than  those  of 

30  June  1892.    the  University  of  London ;  but  of  late  years  the  stan- 

 dard  has  been  going  up  considerably,  and  ander  this 

new  scheme  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  very  much 
less  in  value  than  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London. 

6397.  I  suppose  you  would  admit,  would  you  not, 
that  the  teaching  of  science  in  medical  schools  in 
general  is  inadequate  as  compared  with  the  teaching 
of  Universities  elsewhere  ? — -You  mean  in  foreign 
Universities  ? 

6398.  Foreign  Universities  and  English  ? — There  are 
medical  schools  and  medical  schools.  For  example,  at 
Guy's  Hospital  we  have  organised  a  most  expensive 
series  of  laboratories  for  the  work  of  our  students  going 
up  for  the  scientific  side  of  University  degrees 
Although  I  have  no  doubt  you  get  larger  laboratories 
and  better  organised  in  some  Universities,  and  certainly 
in  the  Continental  Universities  infinitely  so,  still  the 
provision  for  teaching  there  is  quite  adequate. 

6399.  Our  object  here  and  the  purpose  which  we 
have  in  view  is  to  recommend  a  scheme  for  establishing 
a  teaching  University.  In  what  sense  do  you  under- 
stand a  teaching  University  ? — I  understand  a  tea  ching 
University  as  a  University  of  federated  colleges  in 
which  the  teachers  shall  have  their  legitimate  influence 
in  the  determination  of  the  curricula  and  in  the  deter- 
mination of  syllabuses  for  examinations  ;  and  that  they 
shall  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  control  of  the 
University.  In  addition  to  that  I  understand  also  a 
University  which  has  power  to  organise  lectures  upon 
special  subjects — what  has  been  called  here  a  post 
graduate  course — and  also  to  give  opportunities  for 
original  research.  In  that  respect  I  think  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  colleges  with  the  new  University  would  be 
of  such  very  great  value,  because  we  have  already,  at 
very  great  expense,  organised  the  various  laboratories 
for  original  research  and  equipped  them,  and  they  would 
be  ready  for  the  new  University. 

6400.  Supposing  the  colleges  were  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  professorships  in  connexion  with  the 
conjoint  laboratories,  would  the  colleges,  do  you  think, 
be  disposed  to  place  the  appointment  of  professors  so  far 
under  the  control  of  the  University  that  the  University 
would  have  a  considerable  influence  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  a  question  which  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  am  only 
speaking  my  own  individual  opinion  now,  but  I  think 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  give  to  the  University  a  very 
considerable  voice  in  the  appointment  of  such  a  lecturer. 
Of  course,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  only  speaking 
my  own  individual  opinion. 

6401.  That,  of  course,  would  afford  a  way  in  which 
the  University  could  teach  pathology  ? — Yes,  I  can 
quite  see  that. 

6402.  By  arrangement  with  the  colleges  ? — Just  so. 

6403.  I  suppose  you  in  general  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  bring  together  the 
scientific  teaching  existing  in  London  in  some  way  or 
other,  so  as  to  make  it  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ? — Yes.  Tt  depends,  though,  upon  what  you  exactly 
define  as  scienti6c  teaching  as  far  as  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations  are  concerned,  say  chemistry,  elementary 
anatomy,  elementary  botany,  and  pharmacy.  As  far  as 
these  subjects  are  concerned,  I  think  they  might  be 
very  well  taught  at  a  central  institution.  Individually, 
I  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  subjects  of  that  exami- 
nation are  best  passed,  even  before  the  men  have 
entered  for  the  professional  part  of  their  training. 

6404.  These  are  mere  subjects  of  preliminary  exami- 
nation ? — Scientific  examination. 

6405.  "What  I  mean  is  that  the  proper  training  of 
medical  students  in  science  ought  to  be  conducted  in 
a  central  institution  by  the  best  men  that  could  be  got 
and  with  the  best  means  of  teaching  ? — Which  subjects 
are  you  referring  to  ? 

6406.  Physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  anatomy 
are  the  most  important  subjects  ? — As  regards  anatomy 
and  physiology,  my  view  is  different  to  the  first  two 
that  were  named.  I  think  those  are  best  associated 
with  the  hospital  in  which  the  man  is  doing  his  pro- 
fessional work,  and  for  this  reason :  that  anatomy  and 
physiology  can  be  largely  learnt  while  a  man  is  obtain- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  acquaintance  with 
his  profession.     If  you  send  away  a  candidate  to  a 


central  institution  to  learn  auatomy  and  physiology' 
he  may  have  to  go  some  distance  from  his  hospital 
which  will  diminish  his  opportunities  for  seeing  opera- 
tions performed,  and  so  on,  and  thus  diminish  his 
opportunities  for  breaking  the  ground  in  the  more 
particular  professional  subjects  to  a  greater  extent 
than  if  he  learnt  them  at  the  institution  to  which  he  is 
attached. 

6407.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  while  a  man  is 
studying  anatomy  and  physiology  he '  should  be  also 
engaged  in  hospital  work  ? — Not  altogether  in  the 
hospital  work  as  far  as  the  appointments  are  concerned, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  work  done  besides 
appointments.  There  is  work  done  connected  with 
pathology,  and  work  done  connected  with  the  out- 
patient department  which  a  man  can  very  well  indeed 
be  making  himself  acquainted  with  at  the  time  that  he 
is  spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

6408.  In  what  is  called  preliminary  drill? — Yes, 
preliminary  drill. 

6409.  That  would  be  quite  possible  if  a  man  were 
attending  lectures  and  receiving  instruction  at  the 
central  institution  ? — It  would  limit  his  capacity  for 
doing  this  work  if  he  had  to  go  a  mile  or  two  or  three 
miles.  As  far  as  the  subjects  of  the  first  examination 
are  concerned,  I  should  quite  approve  of  that. 

6410.  You  do  not  think  that  even  anatomy  is 
I  aught  under  conditions  comparable  with  those 
which  exist  m  France  and  Germany  ? — If  you  take 
anatomy  as  a  pure  science  upon  which  a  man  is  to 
expend  his  whole  life,  certainly  not  ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  anatomy  here  is  taught  for  a  definite 
object,  for  a  man  training  to  treat  disease  in  the 
future.  If  he  is  merely  going  to  learn  anatomy  for 
anatomical  ends  themselves,  the  school  on  the  Continent 
is  superior ;  but  if  he  is  going  to  learn  anatomy  for 
professional  purposes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  place 
for  learning  as  the  demonstration  room  at  Guy's  or  any 
of  the  great  medical  schools  is  by  far  the  best  place. 

6411.  But  is  it  not  desirable  that  every  medical  man 
shall  learn  anatomy  as  a  science  in  the  first  instance 
at  all  events  and  not  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
application? — I  think  they  all  learn  it  as  a  science  in 
the  first  place. 

6412.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  it  ought  to 
be  learnt  with  reference  to  its  practical  application  ? — 
The  practical  application  must  necessarily  come  in 
when  they  see  day  by  day  the  various  applications  in 
the  wards  and  operating  room. 

6413.  Exactly  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  subject 
should  be  taught  as  completely  as  possible,  and  that 
means  of  course  teaching  it  as  a  science.  There  is  no 
other  meaning  to  the  word  ? — I  think  it  is  taught  as  a 
science  now.  You  are  referring  to  human  anatomy,  are 
you  not  ? 

6414.  Yes,  I  was  referring  to  human  anatomy  ? — 
There  cannot  be  any  question  that  human  anatomy  is 
taught  in  the  most  perfect  way  it  can  be  in  our  medical 
schools. 

6415.  As  descriptive  anatomy  ? — As  scientific  ana- 
tomy. 

6416.  But  is  it  not  desirable  that  in  addition  to 
the  mere  descriptive  anatomy  you  should  have  the 
scientific  relations  of  anatomy  taught  to  every  student 
who  attends  to  the  subject  ?■— Do  you  mean  in  relation 
to  comparative  anatomy  ? 

6417.  Yes  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  so  taught  at  the 
present  time. 

6418.  Do  you  think  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught  at 
the  present  time  is  comparable  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  taught  elsewhere  ? — VVell,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  judge  about  that,  but  I  think  in  the  examinations 
on  anatomy  you  will  find  a  much  larger  number  of  our 
London  students  obtain  scholarships  than  are  obtained 
by  students  taught  anywhere  else. 

6419.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  any  where  else  ? 
— Students  are  examined  in  London  from  all  the 
world. 

6420.  You  mean  students  not  educated  in  London 
schools  ? — Yes. 

6421.  All  we  have  been  saying  applies  to  physiology 
in  the  same  way.  It  seems  to  many  people  desirable 
that  physiology  should  be  taught  by  men  who  are 
physiologists  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  teaching 
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in  physiology  should  be  scientific  ?— I  must  agree  with 
the  last  witness  in  that  respect  that  physiology  is 
tending  rather  too  much  to  a  highly  specialised  form; 
which  is  not  best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the  practi- 
tioners afterwards.  Even  the  five  years  curriculum 
does  not  give  an  unlimited  length  of  time  for  the  study 
of  these  subjects,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  compel 
these  subjects  to  be  studied  too  purely  from  their 
scientific  point  of  view  without  any  definite  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  practitioner  afterwards,  we  shall  not 
be  doing  our  best  for  the  future  practitioner  and  the 
public. 

6422.  Would  you  mind  my  asking  what  you  mean  by 
specialised.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  that  specialised  would  mean  specially  adapted  to 
medical  students  ? — The  specialist  is  apt  to  go  too 
minutely  upon  special  subjects  and  not  to  look  at  the 
subject  broadly  enough.  The  general  facts  of  physio- 
logy are  not  understood  by  the  student,  while  he  has 
studied  questions  of  blood  pressure,  &c.  to  an  undue 
extent,  and  has  his  mind  filled  up  with  a  special  know- 
ledge of  one  thing, — part  of  the  subject, — without 
having  any  full  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole. 
That  I  feel  very  strongly  indeed. 

6423.  Does  it  arise  from  too  much  teaching  ? — I  think 
it  arises  from  too  much  attention  being  given  in  one 
special  direction. 

6424.  What  special  direction  ? — To  the  special 
stibject. 

6425.  That  is,  too  much  teaching  of  science, — a 
devotion  of  too  much  time  to  the  scientific  training  of 
students  ? — Yes,  I  think  perhaps  that  may  express  it. 

6426.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  have  referred  to  clause  46  of 
the  Senate  Scheme  and  to  the  provision  in  sub-section 
3  for  examination  by  a  college  professor  or  teacher  in 
the  subject,  and  from  the  form  of  your  answer  I  rather 
gather  you  to  suppose  that  that  meant  a  professor  or 
teacher  who  had  taught  the  candidate,  or  taught  the 
candidates  from  that  college.  Was  that  how  you 
understood  it  ? — I  did. 

6427.  You  were  not  aware,  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
it  was  put  in  that  general  open  form  at  the  request  of 
the  colleges,  and  at  their  express  desire  that  it  should 
not  be  limited  to  any  particular  college,  but  should  be 
open,  as  it  is  here  put  to  any  college  teacher? — I 
understood  that,  certainly. 

6428.  Any  college  teacher  ? — Any  college  teacher, 
because  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  all  the 
college  teachers  who  may  have  been  teaching  that 
individual  student  to  examine  him. 

6429.  Or  even  that  college  ? — Yes,  or  even  that 
college,  but  still  it  allows  for  the  possibility  o,f  the 
college  teacher  who  had  been  teaching  that  student 
examining  him. 

6430.  That  possibility  ?— Yes. 

6431.  You  as  well  as  the  preceding  witness  and  some 
other  earlier  witnesses  have  referred  to  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  constitution  of  the  London  medical 
schools.  I  observe  that  in  the  Gresham  Charter  those 
schools  are  made  colleges  and  have  to  send  representa- 
tives as  such  independently  of  the  faculty  representation 
altogether.  In  the  London  University  Scheme,  which 
you  have  referred  to,  those  schools  are  not  recognised 
as  sending  representatives  to  the  Senate,  but  the  only 
institutions  which  send  representatives  are  the  two 
Royal  Colleges.  Having  regard  to  the  complexity 
which  you  have  referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  the 
medical  schools,  would  your  judgment  be  in  favour  on 
that  point  of  the  Senate's  Scheme  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
point  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  Senate's  Scheme. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  representation  of 
the  medical  schools.  At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  colleges  that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  I  think  also  the  College  of  Physicians  have  assented 
to  the  principle  of  the  representation  of  the  schools  in 
some  direct  way,  supposing  some  scheme  could  be  drawn 
up  in  which  this  could  be  fairly  done.  Still,  I  recog- 
nise that  there  are  difficulties. 

6432.  That  scheme  has  not  yet  been  produced  ? — No. 

6433.  As  far  as  regards  the  teachers  of  the  schools, 
the  24th  clause  of  the  Senate's  scheme  provides  for  the 
absolute  determination  of  the  teachers,  so  that  no 
difficulty  would  in  that  respect  arise  from  the  complex 
nature  of  the  schools.  "  On  the  admission  of  a  con- 
stituent  college    the   following   matters   shall  be 

"  determined  by  the  Senate,  viz. :— (a.)  The  Faculty  or 
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"  Faculties  to  which  the  college  shall  belong,    (b.)  The  Jj.  G.  Howse, 
"  number  and  qualifications  of  the  Faculty  or  Faculties     Esq.,  M.S., 
"  for  the  college."    Then  I  will  refer  you  to  clause  22.  F.B.C.S. 

"  There  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the   

"  Senate  and  each  constituent  college,  or,  failing  agree-    30  June  1892. 

"  ment,  by  the  decision  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  

"  Council,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  Faculty 
"  or  Faculties  for  the  college."  So  that  that  scheme 
provides  for  the  complete  ascertainment  of  the  teaching 
power  of  the  college  and  for  its  representation  as  part 
of  the  Faculty  on  tbe  Senate  ? — That  is  so. 

6434.  It  is,  therefore,  complete  and  conclusive,  and  it 
has  that  advantage? — Over  the  Gresham  Scheme? 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6435.  I  am  puzzled  with  regard  to  some  portion  of 
your  evidence  as  to  the  distinction  of  degrees.  Let  mo 
understand.  I  gather  that  you  desire  that  the  London 
schools  should  have  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of 
making  their  college  courses  and  examinations  a  mode 
of  entrance  to  what  yon  call  a  pass  examination  in  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

6436.  But  that  right  you  do  not  think  ought  to  belong 
to  country  schools  whether  in  connexion  or  not  in 
connexion  with  other  Universities  ? — I  am  not  autho- 
rised to  speak  with  regard  to  the  college  about  that,  but 
my  own  feeling  is  that  that  should  be  confined  to  the 
local  area. 

6437.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  ihat  the  answer  given 
by  yourself  and  the  previous  witness  'as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, the  coercive  jurisdiction,  I  may  call  it  perhaps, 
exercised  by  the  two  colleges  over  the  schools  extends 
to  the  country  schools  as  well  as  the  London  schools  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6438.  If  then  this  jurisdiction  exists,  and  is  effective 
over  the  country  schools,  on  what  ground  would  you 
deprive  the  country  schools  unconnected  with  any 
University  of  the  advantages  which  you  think  proper 
to  give  to  the  London  schools? — Well,  that  is  a 
question  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer. 

6439.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  inc  for  saying  that  I 
thought  it  might  be,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  give  me  a  reason  why  the  country 
schools,  subject  to  the  same  guarantees  as  the  London 
schools,  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  pat- 
ting their  students  through  a  pass  degree  ? — I  think  it 
depends  entirely  upon  this — that  this  local  side  which 
will  practically  be  

6440.  Excuse  me,  I  am  not  asking  about  local  side. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  sides.  The  question 
is  why  the  country  colleges  under  the  same  supervision 
and  control  as  the  London  colleges,  and  not  themselves 
connected  with  any  University,  should  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  sending  their  students  through  a 
pass  degree  ? — All  but  two  country  schools  have  got 
access  to  a  pass  degree  at  some  University  in  their 
neighbourhood.    That  is  one  thing. 

6441.  You  say  except  two.    What  are  the  two  r — 
Birmingham  and  Bristol. 

6442.  Why  should  the  Birmingham  medical  achuol, 
bo  supervised  and  controlled,  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  students  through  a  pass  degree  ?  - 
We  hope  by  the  organisation  of  this  qualification  to 
attract  considerable  endowments  for  the  teaching  ot 
London  students,  and  for  original  research  of  from  the 
London  area  especially,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  we 
may  vei'y  fairly  claim  that  certain  privileges  should  be 
accorded  to  the  local  area  which  is  contributing  tnese 
various  funds. 

6443  Then  you  do  distinctly  regard  it  as  a  question 
of  privilege  to  one  area  over  another,  and  you  distinctly 
do  desire  to  deprive  Birmingham  of  the  opportunity  of 
similar  advantages  to  those  which  you  claim  for  the 
London  schools  ? — You  cannot  deprive  them  of  what 
has  never  existed. 

6444.  Then  would  you  let  them  go  without? — You 
are  simply  giving  a  fresh  privilege  to  the  London 
area.    You  are  not  depriving  Birmingham  of  it. 

6445.  Why  should  not  Birmingham  have  it  also  ? — 
Because  Birmingham  does  not  contribute  any  of  these 
endowments  to  our  London  teaching. 

6446.  To  these  imaginary  and  future  endowments  you 
mean  ? — They  are  practical  at  the  present  time.  The 
Gresham  Grand  Committee  is  coming  into  connexion. 

6447.  What  are  these  large  endowments  ? — The 
Gresham  Committee  has  a  certain  number  of  thousands 
a  year. 
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H.  G.  Howse,  6448.  No,  we  have  been  already  told  that  the  Gresham 

Esq.,  M.S.,  Committee  has  no  such  thousands  a  year,  nor  could 

F.R.C.S.  anything  be  done  with  the  Gresham  funds  without  an 

  Act  of  Parliament.    I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  that  P 

30  June  1892.  —No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

6449.  And  we  have  also  been  told  that  it  has  no 
funds ;  so  we  may  dismiss  the  Gresham  Committee. 
What  are  the  other  sources  of  endowment  ? — There  are 
the  actual  funds  possessed  by  the  colleges  themselves  at 
the  present  time. 

6450.  What  colleges  are  you  speaking  of  now — of  the 
medical  schools  ? — Yes. 

6151.  In  what  sense  would  they  contribute  to  the 
University  funds  ; — I  do  not  know  in  what  respect 
under  the  scheme  of  the  University  of  London,  but 
here  is  a  clause  in  the  Gresham  Charter  accepted  by 
the  medical  schools;  "Contributions  of  colleges.  In 
"  case  the  produce  of  such  fees  is  insufficient  to  meet 
"  the  ordinary  expenses  of  conducting  examinations 
"  and  conferring  degrees,  the  council  may  require 
"  from  the  several  colleges  in  the  University  contribu- 
"  tions  for  defraying  those  expenses;  and  in  fixing  the 
"  amount  thereof"  

6452.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution you  expect  to  be  thus  derived  ? — That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer. 

6453.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  the  real  substantial 
contribution  made  to  the  University,  that  contribution 
which  has  already  been  made,  and  which  is  being  made 
for  the  establishment  of  chairs,  laboratories  and  other 
apparatus  for  instruction  ? — Yes. 

6454.  In  the  event  contemplated  by  my  question 
would  not  Birmingham  be  contributing  on  an  equal  or 
even  superior  footing  to  that  of  many  of  the  London 
medical  schools  ? — Of  course  they  do  contribute  in  that 
respect  in  the  organisation  of  their  medical  department. 

6455.  But  is  not  the  provision  of  appliances  for  teach- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  expense  in  a 
teaching  University  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is. 

6456.  And  would  not  Birmingham  contribute  that 
just  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Bartholomew's  or  Guy's  or 
St.  Thomas'  would  contribute  ? — Somebody  might  leave 
a  large  sum  for  Birmingham  teaching. 

6457.  But  has  it  not  got  it  already  ? — There  are  funds 
in  that  direction.  I  do  not  think  they  are  greater,  or 
even  as  great  as  the  funds  in  connexion  with  a  large 
number  of  schools  in  London. 

6458.  But  if  not  so  great  as  some,  arc  they  not  greater 
than  some  others  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6459.  Then  why  should  not  Birmingham  have  the 
same  privileges  being  under  the  same  supervision  with 
these  other  medical  schools  ? — Birmingham  is  120  miles 
away. 

6460.  But  if  they  choose  to  come  to  these  degrees  it 
is  they  who  suffer,  I  presume  ? — It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  distance  which  these  colleges  are  from  London 
makes  it  very  difficult  that  representatives  from  them 
should  attend  so  regularly  and  exercise  the  same  amount 
of  control  over  what  goes  on  in  the  ruling  body. 

6461.  Pardon  me,  I  am  not  talking  of  representatives 
at  all.  We  have  not  said  a  word  about  representation 
or  about  their  share  in  the  governing  body.     I  am 
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simply  talking  of  their  privilege  to  pass  their  students 
through  this  way — this  gate.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
why,  apart  from  all  such  questions  as  you  are  now 
introducing,  Birmingham  should  be  excluded  from  the 
power  of  doing  that  which  other  schools  no  otherwise 
endowed,  and  no  otherwise  superintended  and  con- 
trolled have  the  power  to  do  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  give  an  answer  to  it  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  very  strong  argument  against  it 
if  they  are  willing  to  come  into  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind. 

6462.  You  see  no  objection  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection. 

6463.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  With  regard  to  those 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  you  lately  they 
concern  an  opinion  which  you  are  not  giving  on  behalf 
of  the  colleges,  but  expressing  as  your  own  ? — Quite  so. 

6464.  The  colleges  are  not  in  any  way  bound  by  that 
opinion? — Certainly  not. 

6465.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  was  pre- 
viously put  to  you  about  two  degrees  in  the  University, 
that  is  merely  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  might 
be  ? — Yes  ;  of  what  might  be. 

6466.  But  the  colleges  are  in  no  way  pledged  to 
that  ? — Just  so. 

6467.  If  it  was  so  arranged  that  two  degrees  were 
given  in  the  University,  that  ought  not  to  lead  to  any 
confusion,  ought  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6468.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  degrees  vary 
very  much.  Some  are  taken  with  honours,  some 
without  honours ;  but  they  are  all  degrees,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  one  can  ascertain  what  degree  a 
man  took  would  be  by  referring  to  the  calendar  or 
getting  some  information  from  some  authority  ? — That 
is  so. 

6469.  So  there  would  be  nothing  strange  or  cumbrous 
in  that  plan  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

6470.  And  surely  there  would  be  less  confusion  if 
these  degrees,  though  of  different  value?,  were  granted 
by  the  same  university  than  if  they  were  granted  by 
two  universities  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

6471.  The  confusion  would  be  very  much  greater  in 
the  latter  case  ? — Just  so. 

6472.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  chief  objection  taken 
by  the  colleges  and  by  the  profession,  so  far  as  it  goes 
to  this  scheme  of  a  new  University,  is  the  suspicion  or 
doubt  whether  it  will  not  tend  in  some  degree  to  lower 
medical  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  it. 

6473.  You  see  a  danger  in  the  examination  being 
lowered  if  the  new  University  were  placed  as  a  rival  to 
the  old  one? — Yen. 

6474.  I  believe  the  colleges  withdrew  from  the  last 
scheme  of  the  Gresham  University.  They  practically 
retired  from  it  ? — Yes. 

6475.  And  the  reason  they  retired  from  it  was  not 
that  they  cared  for  the  amount  of  representation  as 
colleges,  but  they  felt  that  they  ought  on  behalf  of  the 
profession  to  which  they  are  responsible  to  have  such 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  that  University  as  to 
secure  the  degree  from  any  degradation  ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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Twelfth  Day. 


Friday,  1st  July  1892. 


J' RESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G-.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D. 


P.B.S. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  George  G-.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry  examined. 


6476.  (Chairman.)  I  will  ask  you  first  of  all  as  jo 
your  connexion  with  the  matter  before  us  ? — I  wass 
for  several  years  on  the  Council  of  University  College, 
London  ;  I  was  for  some  years  Vice-President  of  it ; 
I  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London 
for  a  good  many  years  ;  I  never  took  much  part  in  it 
until  this  question  of  the  University  extension  arose ; 
then  I  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  first  committeo 
which  prepared  any  scheme  with  a  view  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  thn  existing  London  University.  Shortly 
after  that  I  was  placed  upon  the  Senate  by  the  Crown. 
Siuce  then  I  have  taken  a  somewhat  active  part  in  this 
matter  and  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  it. 
Therefore,  I  have  seen  the  matter  from  the  side  of  the 
colleges  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  University  side  ; 
but  I  felt  so  strongly  the  step  that  was  taken  by 
University  College  in  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
Charter  that  I,  in  common  with  the  President  of  the 
Council  and  I  think  about  one-third  of  its  members, 
retired  from  it. 

6477.  You  can  give  us  some  particulars  of  the  present 
University  of  London  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  can  probably 
answer  any  question  you  may  desire  to  put  to  me  with 
regard  to  that.  I  presume  its  constitution  is  known  to 
the  Commission  in  its  details. 

6478.  Yes? — As  you  are  aware,  the  Senate  consists 
of  a  body  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  but  I  think  one  in 
every  four  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination 
of  Convocation.  The  body  consists  of  course  to  a 
certain  extent  of  persons  who  have  never  been  con- 
cerned in  education,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  it 
consists  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  education, 
and  therefore,  who  are  competent  to  form  opinions 
upon  the  questions  which  come  before  it. 

6479.  Do  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  education 
attend  more  regularly  and  take  more  part  and  exercise 
more  influence  than  the  others  ? — I  think  perhaps  ae  a 
whole,  yes  ;  but  still  some  of  those  who  have  never 
been  concerned  in  education  directly  are  very  active 
members  of  it.  For  instance,  Lord  Kimberley  is  a 
very  active  member ;  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Derby,  is  a 
very  active  member.  Therefore,  those  who  attend  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  education. 

6480.  But  they  do  exercise  a  full  influence  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I  may  mention 
that  they  exercise  a  great  influence,  not  merely  by 
their  attendance  at  the  Senate,  but  in  this  way  :  a  great 
deal  of  the  substantial  business  of  the  Senate  is  done  in 
committees,  as  is  almost  inevitable;  and  care  is  taken 
to  appoint  on  the  committees  those  members  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  particular  work  to  be  done. 
The  Registrar  consults  members  to  see  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  attend.  Therefore,  on  the  committees 
which  deal  with  the  subjects  of  science,  arts,  laws,  or 
medicines,  we  generally  get  a  good  attendance  of  those 
members  who  are  interested  in  the  work  done  by  1  he 
committee. 

6481.  And  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  these  com- 
mittees?— Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  so. 

6482.  'Now  as  to  tao  external  students? — The 
Commission  probably  are  aware  that  originally  the 
University  was  started  with  affiliated  colleges,  and  that 


no  student  could  receive  a  degree  without  producing 
certificates  of  attendance  at  one  of  those  affiliated 
colleges  ;  but  those  who  we;*e  then  the  governing  spirits 
of  the  University  were  minded  to  break  that  down, 
and  to  admit  all  students  who  were  capable  of  showing 
that  they  were  deserving  of  degrees,  wherever  they 
had  obtained  their  knowledge,  wherever  they  had 
studied.  That  has  been  the  case,  and  it  has  produced 
an  enormous  number  of  students  who  attend  no  par- 
ticular educational  establishment,  and  has  rendered 
affiliation  a  mere  matter  of  name.  The  establishments 
which  are  affiliated  have  no  advantage  over  the  private 
bodies  which  are  not  affiliated.  I  think  I  may  say  at 
once  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  University  of 
London,  as  I  conceive,  ever  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
examining  external  students.  It  has  become  so  large 
and  important  a  part  of  its  business,  and  exercises 
such  a  wide  influence  on  the  non-collegiate  education 
in  England,  that  I  do  not  think  the  University  could 
attempt  to  give  it  up. 

6483.  In  fact,  it  has  now  become  the  great  examining 
University  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  get  students  from  all  the  colleges  and  all  the 
Universities,  and  it  is  remarkably  little  affected  by  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  college  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  another  University.  I  believe  we  get  as 
many  students  from  Owens  College  of  Manchester 
after  it  was  turned  into  a  University  as  we  did  before. 

6484.  It  has  no  more  connexion  with  London  than 
that  its  head-quarters  are  here,  and  its  meetings  take 
place  here  ? — Yes. 

6485.  The  connexion  with  the  colleges  is  entirely  and 
absolutely  dissolved  now  ?- — In  name  it  subsists.  There 
is  a  list  of  affiliated  colleges,  but  in  reality  that  means 
nothing. 

6486.  You  have  a  note  as  to  its  indifference  to 
pecuniary  results  ;  does  that  mean  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  ?— What  I  meant  to  indicate  by  that  note  is 
this.  I  believe  the  University  of  London  stands  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position  in  that  respect.  It  is 
absolutely  immaterial  to  the  Senate  whether  we  make 
money  or  do  not  make  money.  If  we  do  not  make 
money  we  Iraw  from  the  Government  ;  if  we  do  make 
money  we  pay  it  over  to  them.  Therefore  we  have  no 
other  object  than  maintaining  our  examinations  at  the 
best  standard,  and  conducting  our  business  in  the  best 
way  possible.  Now,  I  think  that  is  a  very  material 
circumstance  to  bear  in  mind  if  you  come  to  consider 
the  position  of  colleges  which  may  be  turned  into 
Universities,  <md  which  may  be  turned  into  competing 
Universities,  and  may  have  to  struggle  for  their  exist- 
ence. Even  supposing  they  have  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  Government,  in  all  probability,  in  most  cases 
a  large  part  of  their  income  will  be  derived  from  fees, 
and  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  striving  to  live  ; 
to  strive  to  live  they  must  get  students,  and  in  many 
cases  to  get  students,  they  must  lower  their  examina- 
tions. That  point  is  felt,  I  believe,  very  strongly  by 
the  Scotch  Universities.  It  so  happens  that  a  few 
months  ago  I  heard  a  discourse  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  from  Professor  Chrystal,  who  is  the  mathe- 
matical professor  there.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was 
one  of  the  real  difficulties  with  which  the  Scotch 
Universities  have  to  contend  ;  they  have  really  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  secondary  schools  ;  if  they 
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 c>4o7.  But  is  tnere  not  also  a  tendency  counteracting 

that,  and  are  not  the  students  inclined  to  go  sometimes 

to  those  places  where  there  is  the  best  education  and 

take  the  degree  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 

which  it  is  the  greatest  honour  to  have ;  might  not 

competition  have  the  tendency,  in  some  reBpects,  to 

improve  education  -  -to  improve  the  value  of  the  degree  ? 

—I  should  be  very  sorry  to  deny  that  there  are  such 

persons,  bnt  1  am  afraid  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 

the  resalt  or  the  tendency  would  be  in  the  way  I  have 

indicated.    I  do  uot  at  all  mean  that  there  would  not 

be  those  who  w<mld  seek  higher  education ;  of  course 

there  -would  be,  but,  with  many  men,  they  want  to  get 

the  degrees ;  and  especially  that  is  so  with  regard  to 

medicine.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  right  in 

reading  an  extract  trom  Professor  Chrystal's  address, 

which  WAf>  delivered  on  the  14fch  April  last  year.  The 

processor  was  called  upon  to  give  the  address  at  what 

they  call  their  graduation  ceremony.    In  the  course  of 

his   address,   speaking,  of  the    Universities   of  this 

country,  he  says  :  "  They  are  now  come  to  the  parting 

"  of  the  ways.    Either  the}-  are  to  go  on  competing 

"  with  the  secondary  schools  for  work  which  the  latter 

"  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  they  can,  or  else  they 

"  are  to  specialise  their  functions  and  aim  at  beginning 

"  where  the  secondary  school  may  be  supposed  to  end. 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  latter  is  now  the  course  to  follow. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  so  many  others  that  I  should 

"  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  insist  upon 

"  it  again,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  clear  that  this  cpLiion 

"  has  not  yet  entirely  entered  the  field  of  practice. 

"  The  reasons  for  this  hesitation,  to  put  fully  into 

"  action  a  widely  accepted  educational  view,  are  not  far 

"  to  seek,  although  they  are  not  sufficient.    The  carry- 

ing  out  of  the  reform  involved  will  of  necessity 

"  largely  diminish  the  number  of  students  attending 

"  the  Universities.    It  would  clear  the  poll  men  almost 

"  entirely  out  of  the  English  Universities,  and  it  would 

"  most  seriously  affect  the  numbers   in  every  Arts 

"  Faculty  in  the  Scottish  Universities  and  in  the  various 

"  provincial  colleges  of  England  that  have  been  esta- 

"  blished  on  their  model.    I  trust  that  those  who  have 

"  the  direction  of  this  matter  will  cherish  no  illusion 

"  on  this  head.    Any  considerable  rise  in  standard 

"  sufficient  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  school  and 

"  University,  must  of  necessity  have  the  effect  in- 

"  dicated.    Any  attempt  to  tinker  the  educational  pan 

"  by  taking  a  middle  course  will  only  make  the  hole 

"  larger,  and  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Universities 

"  altogether.    It  follows  at  once  that  the  main  part  of 

"  any  thorough  scheme  of  University  reconstruction 

"  is  a  financial  ordinance.    All  questions  regarding 

"  degrees   and   courses,  however   important,  are  of 

"  secondary  consequence.    Institutions  for  the  higher 

"  learning  can  no  longer  be  conducted  with  profit  to 

"  state  as  quasi-private  commercial  enterprises:  they 

"  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  pay  their   way  by 

"  attracting  large  numbers  of  students.    If  it  were 

"  necessary  to  argue  this  matter,  a  reference  to  the 

"  position  of  my  own  Chair  would,  I  think,  be  con- 

"  elusive."    Then  he  went  on  to  say  how,  by  raising 

the  standard  of  the  education,  he  had  diminished  the 

number  of  students,  offended  large  numbers  of  parents, 

and  offended  all  those  who  were   interested    in  the 

University.    That  illustrates  what  I  mean  when  I  say 

it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that 

the  London   University  is  absolutely  free  from  any 

of  those  difficulties. 

6488.  Therefore,  the  only  safeguard  against  degrees 
being  steadily  reduced  in  value  to  any  extent,  is  that 
the  principal  Univerity  should  be  independent  of  money 
considerations ;  that  it  should  be  either  endowed,  or  so 
rich  that  it  can  afford  to  keep  up  the  standard  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  I  venture  to  suggest. 

6489.  And  London  has  that  advantage  ? — Yes.  Then 
there  is  another  point  which  I  see  is  next  on  my  notes, 
with  regard  to  the  London  University,  which  is  this : 
that  being  situated  in  London,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
come  into  relation  with  the  great  professional  bodies, 
more  especially  those  connected  with  law  and  medicine  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  that  may  exercise  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  future  education.  I  think  I 
shall  carry  the  whole  Commission  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  duplication  of  examinations  is  in  itself  an  evil ; 
that  although  it  is  very  desirable  we  should  have  a  high 
standard  of  examinations  it  is  not  desirable  to  keep 
men  perpetually  under  the  harrow.    With  regard  to 


the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  let  me  take  that  first 
We,  after  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  have  hit  upon  this 
idea;  that  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  combination 
with  the  examining  bodies  of  those  two  colleges,  so 
that  we  will  say  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  appoint 
an  examiner  with  us  in  anatomy ;  that  examination 
would  have  a  double  result  for  the  successful  student ; 
it  would  tell  upon  his  candidature  foi  the  Bachelorship 
of  Medicine,  it  would  tell  upon  his  application  for  the 
fellowship  or  the  license  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  might  put  one  standard  upon 
it ;  they  might  put  a  lower  standard  ;  we  might  put  a 
higher  standard  ;  but  A.B.  coming  up  and  passing  that 
examination  in  anatomy  would  satisfy  the  two  bodie«. 
Now  at  the  present  time,  as  you  are  aware,  a  man  who 
gets  his  University  degree  in  medicine,  has  to  go 
through  his  examination  in  anatomy  at  the  University, 
and  he  has  to  go  through  another  examination  in 
imatomy  at  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  therefore  he  is 
put  through  the  torture  twice  ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
1  confess,  that  in  that  way,  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  times  that  a  man  goes  through  the  same  thing, 
you.  may  keep  up  your  high  standard  for  the  degree 
and  yet  prevent  the  great  pressure  upon  the  man 
of  going  through  two  examinations.  That  view  was 
embodied  in  the  47th  clause  of  the  Charter  which  was 
presented  by  the  Senate  to  Convocation.  It  was  the 
result  of  arrangement  between  ourselves  and  those 
two  Royal  Colleges.  Perhaps  I  may  read  it:  "The 
"  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  arrangements 
"  with  the  Royal  Colleges  "  (that  is  defined  to  mean 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Surgery), 
"  for  conducting  the  examinations  in  anatomy,  phy- 
"  siology,  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  for  the 
"  pass  M.D.  Degree  by  a  board  of  examiners,  consist- 
"  ing  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  University 
"  and  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Royal  Col- 
"  leges,  who  shall  join  in  the  reports  to  the  Senate 
"  on  such  examinations.  The  examiners  appointed  by 
"  the  University  may  be  called  upon  if  the  Senate  so 
"  think  fit  to  make  in  addition  separate  reports.  These 
"  examinations  may,  if  so  agreed  on,  be  conducted  in 
"  combination  with  examinations  for  the  Royal  Colleges. 
"  The  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  this  clause 
"  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
"  mittee  to  be  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the 
"  standing  committee  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
"  a  committee  to  bo  appointed  by  the  two  Royal 
"  Colleges.  Such  arrangements  to  be  subject  to  the 
"  approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 
"  This  arrangement  for  joint  examination  shall  not 
"  lessen  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  be 
"  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  examinations 
"  in  all  respects." 

6490.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  might,  I  suppose, 
be  made  with  any  teaching  University  that  might  be 
adopted  for  London  ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  London 
University  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  probably  it  would  be 
more  easily  worked  in  respect  of  a  University  whose 
seat  was  in  London  than  any  other.  Then,  the  same 
scheme  might  obviously  bo  possibly  applied  to  examina- 
tions in  law.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Inns  of  Court, 
which,  of  course,  govern  admissions  to  the  bar  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  which  governs  the  admission 
of  solicitors,  might  combine  with  a  University  which 
had  its  home  in  London  in  the  same  way  to  join  in  the 
examination,  so  that  one  examination  should  serve  the 
two  purposes. 

6491.  Now  we  will  go  on  to  the  defects  in  the  present 
University  ? — The  defect  which  I  think  is  the  most 
important  one  in  the  working  of  the  present  University 
system  of  London,  is  the  want  of  any  organised  com- 
munication with  the  teachers.  Of  course  I  am  not 
going  back  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  no  it  was 
wise  to  let  in  external  students,  that  is  part  of  the 
irrevocable  past ;  it  is  no  use  to  discuss  that.  But  we 
do  labour  under  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned ;  as  I 
have  already  said,  we  have  a  large  number  of  men  of 
distinction  who  have  been  connected  with  various 
branches  of  teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  many  of 
them  are  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  of  course  from  time  to  time  have 
questions  upon  which  we  want  to  know  the  feeling  and 
views  of  the  existing  teachers.  We  frequently  take 
informal  methods  of  obtaining  that  information  ;  some- 
times of  course  we  get  a  remonstrance  from  some  of  the 
teachers,  and  then  we  see  them  ;  but  there  is  no  regular 
definite  system  for  obtaining  their  views,  no  system 
working  automatically.     Therefore,  I  believe  we  do 
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very  much  want  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  have  the  assistance  of  board  of  studies,  and 
the  schemes  which  have  been  laid  from  time  to  time 
before  the  Senate  and  which  have  received  so  much 
discussion,  have,  I  believe,  all  of  them  embodied  that 
view.  If  boards  of  studies  were  formed,  I  am  quite 
sure  the  University  would  be  much  strengthened  in  its 
work. 

6492.  First  of  all  you  establish  Faculties,  the  Facul- 
ties electing  boards  of  studies? — 5Tes,  whether  the 
Faculties  should  have  any  other  power  than  to  elect  the 
Boards  of  Studies  is  a  matter  more  of  detail,  upon  which 
different  opinions  have  been  taken. 

6493.  Do  you  speak  the  views  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  this  point? — I  have,  no  doubt,  expressed  the 
riews  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  last  point,  the 
establishment  of  Boards  of  Studies  ;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

6494.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate  to  establish  a  closer 
connexion  between  the  teachers  and  the  University  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  may  say  that  since  the 
scheme  has  been  rejected  by  Convocation  the  Senate 
have  considered  the  question  whether  it  is  not  possible 
without  a  further  charter  to  form  informal  boards  of 
studies ;  that  matter  has  only  been  postponed  really 
under  the  pressure  of  this  new  inquiry. 

6495.  Was  that  scheme  which  was  submitted  to  Con- 
vocation unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate  ? — I  think 
I  can  answer  your  Lordship's  question  by  referring  you 
to  the  minutes;  I  am  not  quite  sure.  No,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  answer  the  question.  It  was  passed,  if  not 
unanimously,  by  a  very  large  majority,  of  course  dif- 
ferent members  had  different  views  upon  particular 
clauses. 

6496.  But  the  general  principle  was  admitted  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  was  practically  unanimous.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Lord  Derby  would  have  voted  for  it,  probably 
he  would  not ;  but  I  think  he  would  have  voted  for  a 
scheme  embodying  the  idea  of  Faculties  and  Boards  of 
Studies  ;  he  was  apprehensive,  I  think,  of  too  great 
influence  being  given  to  the  colleges. 

6497.  The  next  heading  is  the  connexion  of  this 
inquiry  both  with  the  future  and  higher  education  in 
England  ? — That  is  the  point  upon  which  I  feel  most 
strongly  and  the  point  upon  which  I  desire  to  speak 
to-day.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  result  of  this  Com- 
mission may  be  one  of  the  last  importance  in  respect  of 
the  future  course  of  University  education,  of  course 
I  speak  specially  of  University  education  outside  the 
two  great  old  Universities.  It  apjDears  to  me  that  one 
or  other  of  two  lines  must  be  taken  :  we  must  either 
look  forward  to  having  a  considerable  number  of  small 
Universities,  or  we  must  look  forward  to  having  one 
central  body  which  shall  subordinate  all  what  are  called 
University  colleges  under  it,  endeavouring  to  maintain 
one  high  standard  of  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  them  sufficient  freedom  for  pursuing  different 
courses  of  study.  I  have  great  fear  of  the  result  of 
competition  between  Universities  ;  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  the  broadest  difference  between  com- 
petition between  Universities  and  competition  between 
colleges  in  a  University.  The  one  I  have  already  said 
I  think  tends  to  pull  the  degree  down,  the  other  tends 
to  produce  a  higher  standard  in  those  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree.  I  put  this  matter  very  fully 
before  the  Commission  which  was  previously  appointed, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  irregular  for  me  to 
read  now  a  portion  of  the  evidence  that  I  then  gave. 

6498.  We  are  rather  taking  the  previous  evidence  for 
granted,  but  as  a  great  number  of  us  do  not  remember 
it  as  well  as  we  might,  I  think  you  might  read  it  ? — -It 
is  on  page  97  of  the  evidence  : — "  I  think  that  we  must 
:'  look  forward  in  the  future  (at  least  I  hope  so)  to  the 
"  extension  of  University  education,  not  only  in  London, 
"  but  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  I  think  that  you 
"  must  take  one  or  other  of  two  courses.  1  think  you 
"  must  look  either  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  small 
"  Universities,  or  to  a  federation  of  the  colleges 
"  throughout  the  country  with  some  central  body.  So 
"  far  as  I  can  see,  those  are  the  only  two  probable 
"  courses  of  the  future  history  of  the  higher  education 
"  in  England,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  con- 
"  sider  which  of  these  two  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the 
"  better;  and  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  come 
"  to  the  conclusion  that  the  federal  system  is  likely  to 
"  be  the  better  of  the  t  wo.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
"  would  be  great  evils  resulting  from  the  competition 
"  of  Universities  in  granting  degrees.  It  leads  to  a 
"  Dutch  auction  in  degrees." 


6499.  Does  this  mean  a  federal  system  for  the  whole 

of  England,  or  only  for  London?— For  the  whole  of   Edward  try. 

England.  Then  Lord  Selborne  said: — "  Or  it  may  lead 

to  it  ?";  to  which  I  ventured  to  reply  :— "  It  does  lead       July  !»■>- 

"  to  it.    We  are  suffering  from  that  in  London  at  the 

"  present  moment.    And  it  is  very  largely  due  to 

,;  the   degradation,  if  I  may  be   allowed  to  say  so, 

"  of  the  degrees  of  some  Universities  not  in  the  south 

"  of  the  island,  that  the  difficulty  arises  with  regard 

"  to  the  medical  degrees.    All  the  Scotch  Universities 

"  qualify  for  entrance  upon  the  Medical  Register  ;  some 

"  of  them  grant  their  degrees  with  greater  facility  than 

"  some  Universities  in  the  south  of  England  do;  and 

"  the  result  is  that  the  students  leave  the  London 

"  medical  colleges  to  go  where  they  can  get  the  degrees 

"  easily.    They  prefer  the  appearance  of  learning  and 

"  knowledge  to  the  reality,  and  the  consequence  is  that 

"  the  London  medical  colleges  are  grievously  suffering 

"  from  that  competition  in  degrees,  but  the  evil  is  not 

"  confined  to  England  or  to  Scotland  ;  it  is  known 

"  elsewhere  in  Europe;  it  is  known  in  America.  Sir 

"  James   Hannen,  no  doubt,  knows  more  about  the 

"  German  Universities  than  I  can  know,  but  I  believe 

"  that  something  of  the  same  sort  occurs  there.  In 

"  America  the  evil  is  felt  to  have  reached  this  point, 

"  that  no  degree,  I  believe,  is  worth  anything."  Then 

Dr.  Ball  said  :  "  I  find  in  the  '  Encyclopaadia  Britannica,' 

"  under  the  head  of  '  Universities,'  that  there  are  370 

"  degree  giving  institutions  in  the  United  States  ;"  to 

which  I  replied,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  the  total  number. 

"  I  know  that  there  are  35  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 

"  you  can  well  imagine  what  the  value  of  a  degree  in 

"  Ohio  is,  the  lowest  of  the  35." 

6500.  Does  the  lowest  of  the  35  get  more  students 
than  any  of  the  others  ? — That  I  cannot  answer,  but  I 
take  it  that  you  have  reached  this  stage— that  the 
degree  is  nothing — nobody  cares  for  it.  Then  I  pursue 
the  subject.  Probably  I  have  read  you  enough  to 
present  to  you  the  view  which  I  then  presented,  and  to 
which  I  venture  to  say  I  still  strongly  adhere. 

6501.  Then  you  would  have  a  federal  University  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  should  ;  that  is 
what  I  should  like  to  see. 

6502.  That  rather  widens  the  question  before  the 
Commission.  The  question  before  the  Commission  is 
the  question  of  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — 
But  if  a  teaching  University  for  London  can  only  be 
rightly  accomplished  by  a  larger  one,  I  venture  to 
submit  that  is  within  your  purview  ;  that  is  not  for  me 
to  press,  but  that  is  undoubtedly  the  view  which  I 
entertain  as  to  the  proper  development. 

6503.  Supposing  we  cannot  absorb  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  all  the  other 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  one,  do  you 
think,  that,  adding  one  more  University  to  such  a  large 
place  as  London,  would  be  carrying  us  towards  the 
American  plan  ? — I  do,  distinctly. 

6504.  If  Ave  once  break  the  rule  and  have  an  addi- 
tional one  for  London? — Certainly;  you  would  have 
the  Welsh  Colleges  next,  Birmingham  next,  Notting- 
ham next.  I  do  not  know  what  political  influence  may 
be  exercised  by  particular  small  bodies,  but  I  do  not 
see  what  is  to  prevent  it  except  the  forming  0f  one 
federal  University.  It  is  because  I  think  that  unless 
such  a  body  is  now  formed,  you  will  approximate  towards 
the  American  system  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  impress 
that  upon  the  Commission. 

6505.  Then,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  London, 
which  is  what  we  have  to  do  with,  1  think  you  put 
down  that  in  your  opinion  there  are  three  different 
schemes  which  we  might  consider  ?— Yes  ;  the  first,  of 
course,  is  that  which  is  the  first  before  you — the  scheme 
of  the  colleges.  I  do  not  know  that  I  desire  to  say 
very  much  about  that. 

6506.  The  three  are, — the  scheme  of  the  colleges,  the 
absorption  scheme,  that  is  to  have  a  professorial  Uni- 
versity for  London  which  will  gradually  absorb  all  the 
existing  colleges,  and  the  third  is  the  federal  scheme, 
which  I  believe  is  the  one  you  favour  ? — Yes,  and  that 
again  would  subdivide  itself  into  two  heads,  of  course. 

6507.  The  federal  scheme  would  work  through  the 
existing  University  of  London  ? — Enlarged  and  accom- 
modated. 

6508.  Then  we  will  take  them  in  succession,  if  you 
please.  First  of  all  the  Gresham  University  ? — I  really 
have  not  very  much  to  say  about  that.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  great  point  is  that  the  formation  of  two 
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Sir-  Universities  in  London  would  be  a  distinct  evil.  In 

Edward  Fry.    the  next  place  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Gresham 

  Scheme  has  no  real  body  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

1  July  1892.    public;  it  is  purely  a  professors' scheme  ;  it  is  purely 

 a  scheme  raised  by  the  two  colleges  for  the  purpose  of 

improving  their  position. 

6509.  May  we  not  look  at  it  with  a  view  to  building 
up  and  increasing  it  hereafter  by  the  admission  of 
other  institutions  ? — The  admission  of  other  institutions 
rests  with  these  two  bodies  in  fact. 

6510.  Supposing  we  were  to  decide  to  take  the 
Gresham  scheme  as  our  starting  point,  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  add  other  institutions  before  sanctioning 
it  ? — Still  you  would  be  met  with  the  great  evil  as  it 
seems  to  me  of  two  Universities. 

6511.  One  fur  giving  the  degrees  as  it  does  now  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  fact,  merely  an  examining  body 
giving  degrees  to  all  comers  ;  and  the  other  a  teaching 
University  for  London  alone  ? — It  would  not  be  a  teach- 
ing University  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  you  give 
the  existing  teaching  bodies  a  power  of  giving  degrees  : 
there  is  no  real  formation  of  a  new  University  at  all 
suggested;  it  is  only  turning  bodies  which  cannot  give 
degrees  into  bodies  which  can. 

6512.  We  begin  by  taking  the  existing  teachers  and 
making  them  into  a  University,  and  therefore  esta- 
blishing a  connexion.  The  other  plan  would  be  by 
starting  a  University  from  above,  and  making  it  appoint 
teachers.  Does  not  that  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end  ? — Except  that  it  is  no  new  form  ;  it  is  not  found- 
ing a  teaching  University ;  it  is  not  founding  any- 
thing ;  it  is  only  giving  new  power  to  the  existing 
bodies. 

6513.  Giving  the  existing  teachers  power  to  arrange 
for  the  examinations,  which  should  be  in  accordance, 
more  or  less,  with  their  teaching  ? — Quite  so ;  a  very 
important  change.  I  entirely  agree  ;  but  still  not  the 
formation  of  a  new  University.  Then  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  matter  be  looked  into  carefully 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  sufficient  body 
to  found  a  satisfactory  Faculty  of  arts  in  these  two 
colleges.  With  regard  to  University  College  I  know 
that  for  many  years  past  the  whole  of  the  classic 
teaching  has  been  done  by  one  professor ;  they  only 
had  one  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  until  a  few 
months  ago  for  many  years.  I  daresay  the  work  was 
very  efficiently  done  by  that  professor,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  that  is  a  very  small  contribution  towards  a  Faculty 
of  Arts  if  classics  is  to  form  any  part  of  it.  What 
King's  College  may  have  done  in  that  respect  I  do  not 
know. 

6514.  Would  they  not  have  new  life  put  into  them 
by  being  made  into  a  University  ? — I  daresay  it  would 
increase  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  main  object  is  to  enable  the  two  colleges 
to  increase  their  number  of  scholars  ;  and  the  medical 
schools  have  agreed  to  join  in  regard  to  a  great  portion 
of  the  students  in  the  London  hospitals.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  at  the  present  moment  they  have  not  pro- 
posed that  their  degree  shall  give  admission  to  the 
Medical  Register,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Victoria  University  that  will  follow  ;  other- 
wise the  medical  degree  will  be  of  very  little  value. 

6515.  Do  you  think  the  medical  degree  would  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  license  given  by  the  Royal  colleges  ? — 
It  would  tend  in  that  way  undoubtedly,  I  think. 

6516.  All  the  extra-  knowledge,  scientific  and  other, 
which  ought  to  be  required  for  a  medical  degree — 
everything  not  purely  medical — would  be  absolutely 
dropped  ? — I  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  dropped,  but  the  tendency  would  be 
downward,  undoubtedly. 

6517.  Then  you  would  not  care  to  go  through  the 
Gresham  Charter.  Your  objection  is  to  its  whole 
principle  ? — It  is. 

6518.  A  great  deal  of  the  detail  as  to  the  Facul- 
ties and  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Council,  and  all  that  is  not  very  different  from 
your  own  scheme  ? — I  should  not  propose  to  criticise  its 
details  at  all.  I  object  to  it,  because,  I  think  it  is 
going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

6519.  Then  the  second  plan  that  has  been  before  us 
is  the  absorption  scheme  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  not  parts  of  that  scheme  which.  I 


think  might  possibly  be  useful ;  but  I  do  not  see  at  the 
present  moment,  at  all  how  the  London  University  can 
undertake  really  the  great  business  of  teaching  ;  it  has 
no  financial  means  for  doing  it ;  it  has  no  machinery 
for  doing  it ;  it  has  no  buildings  for  doing  it  at  all. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  see  at  present  how  we  can  create  a 
new  University  for  teaching  out  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

6520.  Would  you  have  funds  enough  to  establish  a 
large  staff  of  professors  ? — If  the  Crown  granted  them 
to  us  we  should,  but  at  the  present  moment  we  only, 
in  fact,  receive  the  fees  for  examination.  With  a  very 
small  exception  we  have  no  foundation  of  our  own  at 
all.  I  believe,  our  concern  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
paying  concern,  and  we  pay  considerable  balances  into 
the  Treasury  every  year,  but  we  have  no  funds  of  our 
own. 

6521.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  absorption  scheme 
have  stated  that  if  the  London  University  would  not 
join  them  or  could  not  join  them  they  would  be  prepared 
still  to  go  on  with  their  scheme  or  to  attempt  to  have 
it  gone  on  with  independently  of  the  University  of 
London.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible? — I 
should  doubt  it.  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it.  If  it 
merely  meant  altering  University  College  or  King's 
College  or  both  of  them  into  the  same  body,  it  practi- 
cally comes  to  the  old  scheme.  If  it  means  some  new 
University,  at  the  present  moment  I  do  not  see  the 
finances  or  anything  for  it.  Then,  it  will  be  observed 
at  once  that  it  will  be  impossible  (I  suppose)  to  compel 
those  two  colleges  to  fuse  themselves  into  a  new  body. 
Both  of  them  have  considerable  endowments.  Of 
course,  they  have  opposite  views  upon  religious  matters  ; 
the  King's  College  foundations  are  dedicated,  I  suppose, 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Established  Church  more  or  less, 
University  College  knows  nothing  of  such  religious 
dedication,  and  I  do  not  see  how  practically  you  can 
confiscate  their  properties  and  confer  them  upon  a  third 
party. 

6522.  It  would  be  almost  worse  than  the  Gresham 
Scheme  ? — I  think  it  is  not  a  practicable  view.  Then 
another  difficulty  I  should  like  to  mention  is  this.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  such  a  scheme  were  prepared  it  could 
have  no  association  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  kind  I  have  indicated.  It  would  be 
impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  them  work  in  with 
the  Royal  Colleges,  which  is  an  important  point  it  seems 
to  me  in  the  other  scheme. 

6523.  They  are  obliged  to  make  an  exception  with 
regard  to  the  medical  colleges ;  they  could  not  pretend 
to  absorb  them  ? — No ;  therefore  I  have  not  .yet  quite 
grasped  what  they  propose  to  absorb  or  how  they  pro- 
pose to  absorb  it. 

6524.  It  was  not  put  before  us  in  any  distinct  way, 
and  it  was  evidently  taken  for  granted  by  most  of  the 
advocates  that  they  must  bring  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, but  they  did  say  they  would  be  prepared  to  go 
on  without  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  London  University 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the  management 
of  professorships  if  endowments  were  found,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  valuable  thing  to  give  any  new 
University  that  is  constituted  the  power  to  accept  that ; 
because  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  some  branches  of 
learning  so  unremunerative  that  no  college  could  he 
expected  to  teach  them,  and  professorships  founded  for 
matters  of  that  sort  would  be  useful.  I  do  not  think 
the  University  for  a  moment  would  disclaim  the  trust. 

6525.  I  think  we  had  better,  perhaps,  pass  to  what 
you  do  advocate,  which  is  the  federal  scheme  ? — Quite 
so.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
two  things  which  are  essential  to  that  scheme,  and  if 
it  cannot  answer  both  those  purposes  it  ought  not  to 
receive  your  approval.  The  one  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  high  standard  of  degrees ;  the  other  is  giving  a 
sufficient  freedom  of  courses  of  study  to  the  several 
collegiate  bodies.  The  question  is  whether  those  two 
things  are  capable  of  being  harmonised  in  one  body. 
I  venture  to  think  they  are.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
may  not  have  examinations  held  in  reference  to  the 
different  curricula  of  the  colleges. 

6526.  We  are  now  considering  the  federal  scheme 
for  London  only  ? — My  observation,  of  course,  would 
apply  to  London,  but  it  would  apply  even  more,  pos- 
sibly, to  the  wider  scheme,  which  I  venture  to  put 
before  you  as  the  better  one.  For  instance,  let  me  put 
it  in  this  way.  Supposing,  University  College  wished 
to  pursue  a  particular  subject  in  some  course  of  studies, 
and  King's  preferred  another,  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
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in  examining  in  those  two  subjects  separately  and 
giving  an  equivalent  value  to  the  examination.  That 
is  what  is  done  every  day  in  the  case  of  alternative 
subjects.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  all  Universities,  but  many  Universities,  admit  of 
alternative  subjects  ;  the  moment  they  do  that,  they 
have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  lequation 
between  two  examinations.  And  again,  in  successive 
years,  the  same  thing  has  to  be  done;  if  a  University 
is  desirous  of  keeping  its  standard  "of  graduation  the 
same,  they  do  not  examine  in  the  same  books  in  suc- 
cessive years  and  yet  they  desire  to  keep  the  examina- 
tion at  the  same  level.  Therefore,  I  think  by  means 
of  an  extension  of  the  system  of  alternative  subjects, 
you  give  great  freedom  to  the  curricula  of  the  colleges, 
dnd  you  enable  them  more  or  less  with  the  consent  of 
the  University  to  settle  their  own  course  of  study  and 
yet  keep  the  degrees  at  the  same  level. 

6527.  There  might  be  variety  of  subjects  that  each 
man  might  take  up  ;  the  degrees  would  all  bo  equal, 
but  they  would  be  attained  by  examination  in  different 
things  ? — Yes. 

6528.  I.  suppose  for  the  Matriculation  and  any  other 
Intermediate  examinations,  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  an  Intermediate  examination,  but  for  anything  except 
the  final  examination  there  would  have  to  be  the  same 
subjects  ? — Probably,  in  every  examination  there  would 
be  some  requisites,  but  there  would  be  opportunity  for 
a  large  area  of  alternative  subjects.  At  the  present 
moment  we  have  many  alternative  subjects  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  so  forth. 

6529.  But  that  would  be  increased  still  further  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  still  further  increased,  and  it  might  be 
so  adapted  as  to  meet  the  requirements  or  wishes  of  the 
different  colleges. 

6530.  It  would,  I  suppose,  be  practically  easier  to 
take  degrees  in  some  things  than  in  others,  ili  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  that  ? — I  suppose  it  would. 

6531.  But  you  would  make  them  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible? — Yes,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible:  it  is  a 
matter  of  mind  in  each  case,  you  have  no  actual 
quantative  measure. 

6532.  In  this  federal  plan  the  University  of  London 
would  take  the  lead,  would  it  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  idea. 
The  University  of  London  would  take  the  lead  with  its 
existing  independence  allowing  direct  representation  of 
the  Faculties,  and  in  that  way  having  a  direct  repre- 
sentation of  professors  upon  its  Senate,  and  then  its 
Senate  assisted  by  Boards  of  Studies  and  Faculties. 

6533.  And  if  it  was  a  federal  scheme  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  London  would  still  take  the 
lead  ? — Yes. 

6534.  Then  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  some 
ways  than  if  it  only  aci.ed  as  the  head  of  the  federation 
for  London  ? — No  doubt. 

6535.  Because  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  its  two 
functions  :  it  would  be  an  examining  University  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  be  the 
hend  of  a  teaching  University  for  London?— Yes,  I 
think  in  any  event  you  must  look  forward  to  its 
remaining  an  examining  body  for  outside  candidates. 
If  you  applied  it  only  to  London,  it  would  be  a 
federation  only  of  the  London  colleges. 

6536.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  one  body 
performing  the  two  separate  functions  of  examining  for 
the  whole  of  the  British  empire  and  being  the  head  of  a 
teaching  University  for  London  ? — I  think  not,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  external  students  are  not  injured 
by  the  aid  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  professors. 
In  fact  we  have  professors  on  our  Senate,  we  have 
past  teachers.  A  man  who  comes  from  Nottingham  or 
Newcastle  is  not  injured  because  we  have  had  the  aid 
of  the  London  teacher  ;  there  is  no  competition  between 
them,  it  is  not  like  a  case  in  which  two  sets  of  pi'ofessors 
exist,  and  one  set  of  professors  is  advising  the  examin- 
ing body  and  the  other  is  not.  Speaking  roughly,  the 
external  students  have  no  interest  in  any  class  of  pro- 
fessors, and  the  professors  have  no  opposition  to  them. 

6537.  The  different  colleges  which  would  be  in 
alliance  here,  and  which  would  form  part  of  the  federal 
scheme,  would  be  represented  on  the  Senate? — Yes. 

6538.  In  fact  it  comes  to  very  much  like  the  scheme 
which  was  rejected  by  Convocation? — Yes,  in  that 
particular ;  I  do  not  represent  that  scheme  as  being  the 
one  I  should  draw  if  I  were  an  autocrat. 


6539.  I  see  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Sir 
former  Commission  that  several  schemes  were  drawn    Edward  Fry. 
up  at  different  times  ? — Yes,  a  great  number.   

6540.  But  all  on  the  same  foundation  of  teachers  having  1  July  I89_, 
representation  on  the  Senate  and  Faculties  and  Boards 

of  Studies,  all  on  the  same  lines? — Yes,  the  difference 
between  them  has  been  that  one  or  two  of  them  embrace 
the  whole  country  and  others  only  London,  that  has 
been  a  point  of  vacillation. 

6541.  But  all  keeping  London  University  in  its  present 
portion  of  examining  for  the  whole  of  England  ? — Yes. 

6542.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  any  chance  of" 
Convocation  agreeing  to  a  thing  of  this  lciud? — i  am 
afraid  you  have  asked  me  a  question  I  feel  a  difficulty 
in  answering.    Convocation  is  a  very  floating  body. 

6543.  Could  they  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament — 
of  course  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything — but 
would  it  be  practicable  to  compel  them  to  accept  it  ? — -I 
think  so.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  any  scheme  passing  through  Convoca- 
tion. I  believe  a  very  large  number  of  members  of 
Convocation  are  interested  in  one  way  or  another  in 
opposing  every  scheme,  and  the  opponents  will  always 
be  the  more  active  in  coming  to  vote.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  last  scheme  was  largely  lost  by  a  combination 
of  persons  who  expected  to  be  more  or  less  injured  by 
it ;  though  I  could  not  say  that  I  know  it,  I  believe  a 
large  part  of  the  vote  was  derived  from  persons  who 
were  more  or  less  interested  in  opposing  it. 

6544.  It  seems  difficult  to  get  a  meeting  of  Convoca- 
tion ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  The  number  was  given  by  Mr.  Busk  the 
other  day  as  3,350.  There  has  never  been  anything 
approaching  the  size  of  that  at  any  meeting. 

6545.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish 
to  say  anything  in  support  of  your  views  which  has  not 
been  already  said  and  which  is  not  already  known  to 
the  world  ? — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  larger  scheme.  I  have  already  said  why  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  that  embodied.  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  an  objection  may  be  made  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  it  may  be  said  you  practically  cannot  work 
so  complex  a  scheme  of  having  beards  of  studies 
for  provincial  colleges  as  well  as  for  the  London 
colleges.  I  do  not  think  that  the  thing  would  work 
with  any  very  great  complexity  really,  supposing  you 
had  boards  of  studies  appointed  by  the  two  separately, 
the  way  in  which  they  would  work  would  be  this  :  that 
when  the  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  which  was 
entrusted,  we  will  say,  with  the  subject  of  science  met, 
they  would  meet  the  two  boards  of  studies,  and  they 
would  set  syllabuses  for  the  examinations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them.  In  the  same  way  with  arts,  in  the 
same  way  with  medicine,  in  fact  it  would  be  one 
conference  a  year  probably  between  the  Committee  of 
the  Senate  a,nd  these  two  boards  of  studies,  the  com- 
plexity would  be  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ; 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  of  that 
description  ;  further  than  that,  I  think  it  may  be 
objected  that  something  of  the  sort  has  been  tried  in 
France,  and  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  not 
been  such  as  would  encourage  its  imitation.  Of  course 
it  is  known  that  the  Universite  de  France  is  the  one 
University  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  country  ;  but 
there,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  there  exists  an  amount 
of  concentration  which  I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
be  likely  to  attempt  in  England. 

G546.  And  in  France  they  are  working  in  the  other 
direction  they  are  decentralising? — Yes,  because,  as  I 
understand,  they  forced  them  up  so  very  closely  together 
that  there  was  no  freedom.  As  jrou  are  aware,  from  a 
very  early  time  the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  the  time 
being  has  always  been  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  the  University  has  been  very  little  other  than  a 
government  department. 

6547.  A  great  many  of  the  appointments  are  made  by 
him  as  Minister  of  Instruction  ? — Yes,  he  is  always  for 
the  time  being  chancellor. 

6548.  You  would  not  think  of  connecting  your 
federal  University  in  England  with  a  government 
department  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  an 
independent  body  of  the  same  description  as  the  present 
Senate. 

6549.  Would  Oxford  or  Cambridge  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  ? — I  should  not  propose  to  touch  any  of  the 
existing  bodies. 
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Sir  6550.  The  Victoria  University  or  any  other  ? — No,  I 

Edward  Fry.    should  leave  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Victoria  and 

— 'all  the  Scotch  Universities, 
l  July  1892.  6551.  They  would  not  be  absorbed  ?— No,  I  should 
not  suggest  that  ;  all  J  suggest  is  one  body  which 
should  arrest  the  further  particularism  which  will  arise 
if  each  of  these  bodies  has  to  struggle.  That  is  the 
view  I  present  to  you  as  is  the  statesmanlike  view  to 
take  of  this  University  question . 

6552.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
I  need  hardly  say  that  anything  you  can  tell  us  would 
be  most  acceptable  ? — You  have  taken  me  through  wnat 
I  desire  to  present  to  you,  you  have  asked  me  upon 
all  the  points  I  desired  to  mention.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  one  single  view  I  desired  to  present  is  the 
one  1  have  been  allowed  to  insist  upon. 

6553.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a 
question  upon  one  point  which  you  raisod,  which  is  not 
perhaps  very  relevant  to  this  inquiry,  but  which  you 
brought  in  in  two  different  ways.  It  was  with  reference 
to  the  Scotch  Universities.  The  first  was  about  finance. 
Your  point  was  that  the  system  of  paying  fees  in  eveiy 
University  institution  has  proved  a  cause  of  degradation 
of  the  standard  of  examination  ;  and  you  spoke  of  it  as 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  in  London  you  have  no 
temptation  because  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  fees. 
In  the  first  place  would  you  contemplate  any  University 
doing  without  fees  ? — No. 

6554.  Then  is  it  altogether  a  useful  comparison  to 
compare  an  institution  whose  functions  are  purely 
examining,  and  which  gets  the  money  it  wants  for  that 
purpose  from  the  State,  with  any  institution  whether 
in  England  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  place, 
which  necessarily  depends  upon  fees  from  the  students 
for  its  maintenance  ? — That  raises  the  question  whether 
you  are  to  have  a  central  body,  or  whether  you  are 
to  look  forward  to  a  large  number  of  fees  collected  by 
a  number  of  different  bodies. 

6555.  Bat  as  far  as  finance  goes,  if  we  have  a  teach- 
ing University  on  any  plan,  we  must  have  financial 
considerations  ? — No  doubt. 

6556.  Therefore,  even  if  there  were  but  one  Univer- 
sity in  London,  there  would  still  be  the  competition 
which  the  payment  of  fees  involves  ? — Only  between  the 
colleges,  not  between  the  University  and  some  other 
equal  body. 

6557.  Might  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  London 
University  attract  by  cheaper  fees,  students  who 
otherwise  would  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — By 
cheaper  fees  for  examinations  ? 

6558.  And  for  living  also.  Would  not  any  University 
in  London  giving  degrees  upon  cheaper  terms,  whether 
terms  of  teaching  or  terms  of  living,  attract  students 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  enter  into  competition 
with  them  ?■ — Certainly. 

6559.  Therefore  it  is  not  altogether  a  just  comparison 
to  make  between  a  University  which,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  has  only  examining  functions,  and  teaching 
institutions  which  must  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance 
and  difficulties  of  having  to  collect  money  ? — It  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  just.  It  is  rather  perhaps  for  you 
than  for  me,  but  in  the  view  I  am  presenting,  it  is 
an  important  consideration.  I  want  to  put  before  you 
the  two  alternatives  of  a  body  independent  of  financial 
considerations,  which  shall  undertake  the  examination 
for  a  number  of  competing  colleges,  and  of  the  plan  for 
clothing  the  competing  colleges  with  the  power  of 
giving  degrees  :  and  for  the  purpose  of  that  comparison 
it  appeared  to  me  a  very  material  consideration. 

6560.  But  it  is  a  comparison  between  a  body  whose 
functions  are  only  examining  functions,  and  other 
bodies  whose  functions  are  teaching  functions  ? — Yes. 

6561.  Therefore,  I  mean  to  say  that  the  two  functions 
are  on  a  different  plane.  You  have  used  the  phrase 
"  degradation  of  degrees."  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  applied  to  Scotland  ? — Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent 
I  do  say  that. 

6562.  May  I  ask  in  what  sense  you  use  the  term 
' '  degradation  of  degrees  "  as  applied  to  Scotland  ? — I 
speak  here  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  from 
information  I  have  obtained  from  those  upon  whom  I 
might  place  implicit  reliance.  It  would  go  to  this 
extent ;  that  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities  give  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  a  way  which  is  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  given  by  some 
Universities  in  the  south. 


6563.  Then  what  you  say  has  reference  exclusively 
to  medical  degrees,  or  does  it  embrace  other  Faculties  ? 
— 1  spoke,  I  think,  only  of  medical  degrees  in  that 
passage  which  I  read  from  my  former  evidence,  but  I 
gather  from  the  passage  which  I  read  to  you  from 
Professor  Chrystal's  address  that  the  same  tendency  is 
telling  upon  the  Scotch  Universities  with  regard  to  other 
degrees.  He  points  out  that  the  moment  a  teacher 
endeavours  to  raise  the  standard  of  examination,  he 
finds  himself  met  by  these  difficulties  that  the  parents 
complain  that  the  sons  cannot  get  the  degree,  and  that 
his  colleagues  complain  that  he  is  starving  the  Univer- 
sity ;  therefore  I  conceive  that  that  applies  also  to  other 
degrees. 

6564.  I  am  going  back  to  Professor  Chrystal's 
address  immediately,  because  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  you  have  misapprehended  his  point.  With 
regard  to  the  medical  question,  do  you  refer  to  one 
University  more  than  another  ? — I  spoke  generally. 

6565.  May  I  not  presume  with  regard  to  what  you 
said  last,  that  you  probably  had  reference,  or  those  who 
informed  you  probably  had  reference,  to  a  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ? 
—Yes. 

6566.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  that  is  quite 
anomalous  ? — I  am. 

6567.  That  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  up  to  1858 
was  entitled  to  give  medical  degrees  to  students  who 
had  never  resided  there  at  all? — Ye?, 

6568.  And  that  that  privilege  was  not  altogether 
taken  away  by  the  Act  of  185S,  but  they  are  now 
allowed  to  give  10  degrees  per  annum  in  maintenance 
of  their  old  right  ?—  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

6569.  For  that  degree  they  do  have  an  examination ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  a  complete  medical 
staff  of  professors  there  is  no  doubt  an  ostensible 
and  clear  difference  between  a  degree  granted  by  St. 
Andrews  and  the  degrees  givon  by  the  other  Scotch 
Universities.  I  think  you  miiy  lake  it  from  me  that 
those  remarks  read  by  you  had  reference  to  those 
degrees  given  formerly,  before  the  recent.  Acts  of 
Parliament  ?  —  I  was  not  familiar  with  that  recent 
Act  of  Parliament;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  one  or 
more  of  the  Medical  Commissioned  who  sat  upon  the 
question  of  the  Medical  Eegister  felt  so  strongly  the 
result  of  the  giving  those  degrees  in  Scotland  that  they 
regretted  not  having  reported  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  come  upon  the  register. 

6570.  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  that 
referred  exclusively  to  the  degrees  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  ? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  very  pro- 
bable. 

6571.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  this  has  been 
made  the  matter  of  public  inquiry.  This  is  really  not 
the  place  to  conduct  an  inquiry  of  that  kind,  nor  do 
you  speak  with  any  personal  authority  about  the 
degrees  of  medicine  ? — Not  at  all. 

6572.  This  question  has  often  been  raised,  and  very 
fully  discussed  in  Parliamentary  Committees,  and 
especially  before  the  Committee  of  1882  over  the  pro- 
posed Medical  Bill.  I  think  when  you  read  the  evi- 
dence given  there  by  various  persons,  you  will  see  that 
the  question  is  not  so  very  simple  as  it  would  appear 
from  your  statement,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
those  strong  statements  you  referred  to  refer  exclusively 
to  the  degrees  granted  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded? — But  certain  it  is  that  the 
Medical  Commissioners  felt  very  strongly  the  result  of 
allowing  those  degrees  to  pass  men  on  to  the  Medical 
Eegister. 

6573.  If  they  felt  that,  whatever  they  meant  is  em- 
bodied in  some  document  or  report  of  those  Commis- 
sioners ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

6574.  Can  you  refer  the  Commission  to  the  particular 
conclusions  of  any  such  report  ? — No,  I  am  speaking 
from  personal  information  given  to  me  by  one  or  more 
of  them. 

6575.  If  the  personal  information  given  to  you  came 
from  a  Commissioner,  surely  the  results  of  that  Com- 
mission when  given  to  the  world  must  be  conclusive 
upon  the  question  ? — No  doubt  the  Report  would  be 
tne  formal  thing,  but  still  the  opinion  is  not  un- 
important. 

6576.  However,  there  is  nothing  you  can  refer  us  to 
as  formal  evidence  ?  —No. 
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6577.  The  term  degradation  implies  that  a  standard 
was  once  higher  and  has  subsequently  become  lower  ? 
—Yes. 

6578.  Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  any  Scotch 
degrees  whatever  ? — No  ;  1  do  not  know  that  it  was 
ever  high  in  some  cases. 

657y.  Tou  used  the  term  "  degradation  "  with  refer- 
ence to  low  standard  ? — I  spoke  here  with  reference  to 
America  as  well  where  I  believe  there  has  been  an 
actual  degradation.  I  believe  the  tendency  has  been 
downwards.  ]  am  only  speaking  thee  from  informa- 
tion. 

6580.  Do  you  imply  from  that  analogy  that  there  was 
it  similar  sort  of  competition  between  Scotch  Univer- 
sities ?■— I  conceive  that  there  must  be. 

6581.  In  what  way? — In  the  way  Professor  Chrystal 
pointed  out. 

6582.  I  will  come  to  Professor  Chrystal.  That 
address  was  an  extremely  interesting  address,  and  it 
referred  to  several  moot  points  of  University  education. 
You  have  evidently  supposed  that  it  referred  mainly 
to  the  examinations  for  degrees  ? — Not  exclusively. 

6583.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  speaking  mainly 
about  examinations  for  degrees.  He  spoke  about  com- 
petition not  as  between  two  Universities  but  as  between 
the  Universities  and  the  schools  ;  that  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  vexed  question  of  instituting  a  matricula- 
tion examination  for  those  students  who  wish  for  a 
degree  ? — Surely  it  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  ? 

6584.  Not  so  ;  for  the  competition  referred  to  was 
not  (as  I  understood  you  to  imply)  a  competition  be- 
tween Universities,  leading  to  a  degradation  of  de- 
grees ;  but  a  competition  between  the  schools  and  the 
Universities,  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  conduct  the 
preparatory  part  of  the  degree  course,  as  contained  in 
the  first  year  of  study  ? — These  details  seem  to  me  still 
to  leave  the  matter  about  as  it  was.  I  only  used  it  as 
an  illustration  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  neces- 
sary tendency  of  allowing  a  large  number  of  bodies  to 
giye  degrees.  You  are  in  this  difficulty, — you  must 
either  keep  up  your  number  of  students  so  as  to  keep  up 
your  fees,  or  you  must  increase  the  severity  of  your  ex- 
amination, and  diminish  the  number  of  your  students 
and  diminish  your  fees.  For  that  broad  purpose,  which 
is  the  only  one  I  used  it  for,  I  venture  to  think  it  is  a 
fair  illustration.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  press  it  for  a 
moment. 

6585.  It  was  put,  I  think  in  this  way,  that  the  ex- 
aminations for  degrees  have  been  as  a  matter  of  fact 
affected  by  the  desire  of  one  University  to  get  more 
students  than  another.  1  have  experience  of  the 
Oxford  system  and  the  Scotch  system.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  at  all  the  case.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  in 
education  evils  may  arise  from  competition  between 
rival  institutions  ? — That  is  all  I  used  it  for.  I  hope 
you  do  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  cast  any  slur  upon 
Scotch  Universities.  I  only  wanted  to  illustrate  my 
point  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  recognised  tendency  in 
the  Scotch  Universities. 

6586.  I  have  carefully  read  your  evidence  given 
before  the  former  Commission.  You  do  desire  a 
teaching  University  for  London,  do  you  not? — Well, 
that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  May  I  ask  what 
you  mean  by  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? 

6587.  A  University  which  teaches  ? — I  desire  to  see 
bodies  teaching  in  London.  I  desire  to  see  closer 
connexion  between  the  teachers  of  those  bodies  and  the 
University  of  London. 

6588.  What  I  would  submit  is  :  is  not  the  scheme 
which  you  presented  to-day  rather  that  of  continuing 
the  University  of  London  merely  as  an  examining  body, 
but  with  this  change,  that  you  take  pains  to  connect  the 
examinations  with  the  teaching  institutions  in  London? 
— That  might  be  one  way  of  describing  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  a  very  unfair  way  of  describing  it. 

6589.  I  do  not  see  that  your  scheme  necessarily  adds 
anything  to  the  teaching  resources  of  London.  It  is 
intended  to  co-ordinate  the  teaching  now  given  in 
London,  so  as  to  prevent  the  overlapping  which  neces- 
sarily exists  ? — I  think  it  would  co-ordinate  largely. 

6590.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
colleges  under  the  University  ? — No,  I  think  hardly  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  body  of  that  description 
they  might  call  attention  by  reports  which  we  propose 
they  should  have  the  power  of  making  to  deficiencies 
in  particular  institutions. 

o  72200. 


6591.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Senate  should  Sir 
have  a  direct  power  over  anyone  of  the  colleges? —    Edward  Fry 
No,  not  a  direct  power,  but  an  indirect  power.  •  

6592.  Would  you  give  it  a  power  of  prescribing  the  Jul}  1892. 
curricula  in  the  different  colleges  ? — I  should  give  it 

the  power  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting  from  the  cur- 
ricula proposed  at  different  colleges. 

6593.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  have  the  power  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  particular  course  or  a  parti- 
cular examination  as  insufficient  ? — Certainly. 

6594.  You  would  exercise  the  same  sort  of  influence 
over  the  various  colleges  which  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  exercise  over  the  medical  schools  ? 
— There  I  pause,  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
know  exactly  what  influence  they  do  exercise.  But  as 
far  as  I  know,  I  should  say,  yes. 

6595.  The  University  would  not  appoint  teachers  or 
dismiss  teachers  in  any  of  the  colleges  ?■ — No. 

6596.  It  would  not  have  power  to  suppress  a  parti- 
cular institution,  or  to  create  one  or  suggest  its  creation  ? 
— Suggest  its  creation  certainly,  but  with  regard  to 
suppressing  I  do  not  think  the  point  has  been  consi- 
dered. 

6597.  It  comes  to  this  :  this  is  a  University  which 
is  to  exercise  its  influence  over  teaching  indirectly  by 
suggesting  a  schedule  of  curricula  and  by  examining, 
exactly  as  the  present  University  does,  only  that  you 
take  care  that  the  teaching  element  in  London  shall 
be  sufficiently  represented  in  the  governing  body,  and 
the  body  that  appoints  the  examiners  ?  - Yes  ;  and 
the  settlement  of  a  schedule  or  syllabus  would  not  be 
made  without  the  assistance  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Faculties. 

6598.  It  would  remove  in  short  the  objection,  and 
it  would  do  nothing  more  than  remove  the  objection, 
which  has  been  made  by  the  teachers,  that  the  sylla- 
buses and  the  examinations  of  the  London  University 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  teaching  bodies  ? — It  would 
do  that  and  more. 

6599.  What  more  ? — In  the  first  place  it  would  bring 
actually  together,  and  into  personal  communication, 
the  teachers,  and  nobody  can  doubt  that  that  is  a  very 
important  thing.  In  the  next  place,  it  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  enable  the  professors,  the  body  of  experts,  to 
point  out  deficiencies  in  particular  institutions,  and 
though  it  might  have  no  direct  power  if  it  were  reported 
that  the  teaching  in  a  particular  subject  was  defective, 
it  could  easily  exert  an  indirect  influence  over  it.  It 
would  tend  to  bring  about,  and  I  think  would  bring 
about  inter-collegiate  arrangements,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
the  present  moment.  Let  me  just  illustrate  that.  I  Sup- 
pose almost  all  the  medical  schools  in  London  have 
particular  professors  of  botany,  and  they  have  parti- 
cular professors  of  zoology,  yet  probably  in  London 
there  is  only  one  professor  who  devotes  his  entire  life 
to  botany  or  zoology,  I  would  by  means  of  giving  a 
power  to  the  Faculties  to  report,  compel  them  practi- 
cally to  send  all  their  students  to  the  one  man  who 
would  teach  them  in  that  wayr. 

6600.  How  would  you  compel  them  ? — I  say  indirectly 
by  pointing  out  the  deficiency. 

6601.  And  you  think  the  institutions  whose  defi- 
ciencies were  pointed  out  would  make  them  good?- — 
They  would  be  forced  to  do  that,  I  think.  They  have 
been  forced  to  do  that.  The  intermediate  examination  in 
medicine  which  deals  specifically  with  scientific  sub- 
jects has  put  such  a  standard  before  them  that  in  many 
cases  a  student  has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  own  pro- 
fessor and  to  go  to  another  teacher.  I  think  that  would 
be  facilitated  by  the  deliberations  of  a  body  of  that 
kind. 

6602.  May  I  ask,  finally,  do  you  propose  to  make 
any  distinction  between  the  examinations  of  the  col- 
legiate students,  and  the  examinations  of  what  I  may 
call  the  Imperial  candidates  ? — That  is  a  question  of 
detail  which  I  should  answer  by  saying  that  I  look 
forward  to  making  some  difference  especially  in  the 
scientific  branches.  As  you  are  aware,  the  London 
University  does  not  give  medical  degrees  except  to 
persons  who  come  from  accredited  bodies,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  safe  granting  of  a 
degree  in  medicine.  It  seems  to  me  quite  conceivable 
that  given  very  vigilant  supei vision  similar  credit 
might  be  given  for  actual  work  in  the  scientific  labora- 
tory.   Therefore  I  do  look,  especially  with  regard  to 
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Sir  shi&M&c  degrees,  to  the  possible  difference  between  the 

Edward  Fry.  two  classes  of  students. 

]  Ju7yT892         6603.  You  mean  by  relieving  the  collegiate  student 

'  \_  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  examination  ? — I  do. 

6604.  And  accepting  courses  of  study  to  a  certain 
"xtent  as  equivalent  to  University  examinations  ? — Yes. 
Supposing  I  were  satisfied  that  laboratory  work  was 
done  thoroughly  and  steadily  by  students  in  a  par- 
ticular college  where  the  teaching  was  thorough,  T 
should  hope  to  be  able  to  give  credit  for  that  by  ie- 
Weving  him  from  some  examination. 

6605.  You  would  probably  reserve  the  final  examina- 
tir.r;  in  the  hands  of  the  University  ? — Probably.  Let 
mo  repeat  that  in  nothing  I  have  said  do  I  desire  to 
cast  any  slur  upon  the  Scotch  Universities.  I  am  quite 
alive  to  the  great  work  they  do,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  anything  1  said  appeared  to  do  that.  I  said  what  I 
did  say  as  evidence  of  a  tendency  which  I  think  ought 
tc  be  guarded  against  here. 

^606.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  If  it  were  proposed  that 
with  regard  to  scientific  subjects  the  University  should 
retain  a  complete  control  over  examinations  and  hand 
over  as  regards  practical  subjects  the  complete  control 
and  responsibility  to  the  two  colleges,  would  that  meet 
your  view  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  have  combined 
boards  for  examination  in  all  subjects  ?  May  I  just 
state  why  I  ask  the  question.  It  seems  to  be  evident 
lhat  the  colleges  are  pre-eminently  capable  of  examining 
on  the  practical  subjects,  and  the  University  of  London 
is  pre-eminently  capable  of  examining  on  scientific 
subjects.  Would  it  be  in  your  opinion  as  good  a  mode 
of  combined  action  that  the  examinations  in  the  practical 
subjects  should  be  held  entirely  by  the  colleges  and  the 
examinations  in  scientific  subjects  entirely  by  the  Uni- 
versity by  examiners  appointed  as  at  present  ?— My 
doubt  about  that  is  this  :  whether  the  University  ought 
ever  to  give  up  its  hold  upon  any  part  of  the  examina- 
tion. That  would  be  delegating  to  the  two  Royal 
Colleges  the  examination  in  all  practical  subjects,  if  I 
understand  your  suggestion. 

6607.  Yes? — I  think  the  University  must  be  satisfied 
from  year  to  year,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
what  has  been  done.  Whether  it  would  be  right  to 
delegate  that  to  any  other  body  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  doubt. 

6608.  But  if  the  colleges  objected  to  any  University 
examination  in  scientific  subjects  it  would  probably 
lead  to  inconvenience  ? — I  may  point  out  there  is  no 
proposal  in  this  to  hand  over  any  subject  to  the 
University  so  as  to  shut  out  the  colleges. 

6609.  Would  not  that  probably  lead  to  inefficiency, 
because  the  standard  in  science  is  utterly  different 
from  the  standard  of  the  University  ;  whereas  in 
practical  matters  wo  have  evidence  before  us  that  the 
standard  is  the  same  ? — I  may  point  out  what  was  done 
in  framing  this  clause.  We  took  out  of  our  examina- 
tion for  the  M.B.  all  the  subjects  which  we  had  in 
common  with  the  two  colleges.  I  believe  that  is  the 
way  it  was  done.  They  were  found  to  be  anatomy, 
physiology,  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery.  Those 
are  common  to  both  examinations.  Then  what  we 
propose  is  not  to  hand  over  the  examinations  of  those 
to  the  University  or  to  the  colleges,  but  that  A.B.  and 
CD.  should  be  appointed  by  the  University,  and  E.F. 
and  G-.H.by  the  two  colleges.  Then  the  two  examiners 
of  the  University  would  report  together  or  separately  if 
the  University  desired.  They  would  say  that  Mr.  X.Y. 
had  passed  in  anatomy  at  the  University,  and  prooably 
the  same  report  would  be  made  to  the  college".  But 
he  might  pass  for  the  colleges  without  passing  for  the 
University,  that  is  supposing  they  accepted  a  lower  stan- 
dard. In  that  way  the  examination  would  be  one,  but 
each  body -would  be  satisfied  or  dissatisfied;  so  that 
there  is  no  division  of  subjects  as  it  were.  The  sub- 
jects are  kept  the  same,  and  there  are  two  sets  of 
examiners  working  together- 

6610.  But  would  not  that  lead  at  once  to  a  difficulty 
which  would  not  be  got  over  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  range  of  the  two  examinations  is  entirely 
different.  The  examination  in  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  the  examination  at  the  colleges 
are  examinations  of  a  different  sort  altogether.  One 
examination  is  a  thoroughly  practical  examination 
and  the  other  is  a  very  superficia  one  which  is  con- 
ducted in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  forth  r1  —What 
would  you  include  in  Bcieiice? 


6611.  I  would  include  in  science  everything  except 
the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery  ? — I 
need  not  say  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  matter  on 
which  you  are  examining  me,  but  it  is  certain  that  that 
scheme  was  thought  practicable  by  the  council  of  the 
two  Royal  Colleges  as  well  as  by  the  medical  members 
of  our  University.  They  thought  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  being  satisfied  by  the  same  examination  in 
thosp  subjects. 

0612.  May  I  just  ask  one  other  question  ?  Do  you 
see  any  other  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  joint  electoral  boards  for  the  appointment  of 
professors  in  institutions  with  which  the  University 
might  enter  into  relation  ? — No,  1  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  see  any  difficulty.  Your  suggestion,  I  under- 
stand, would  be  ibis:  that  the  University  should  have 
the  power  of  electing  together  with  institutions. 

0613.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  that  would  not  be 
practicable. 

6014.  Would  you  approve  of  giving  the  University 
power  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  teaching 
arrangement.  That,  of  course,  implies  a  very  much 
more  complete  control  of  teaching,  and  a  more  efficient 
control  than  the  mere  regulation  of  examinations, 
however  well  that  might  be  carried  out  ? — At  the 
present  moment  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  it.  Of 
course  we  have  been  anxious  when  negotiating  to 
maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  different  colleges  as  much 
as  possible  consistently  with  being  able  to  put  an 
indirect  pressure  unon  them.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we 
should  have  any  difficulty  in  exerting  that  power  at  all. 

6615.  That  would  be  a  more  efficient  control  than  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  exercise  by  means 
of  the  examinations  ? — Yes,  and  at  the  present  moment 
I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  exercising  it.  Of  course 
it  would  involve  a  staff  of  inspectors,  I  suppose. 

6616.  (Professor  Bidgwich.)  I  want  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  the  plan  of  absorption  to  which  you  have 
made  reference.  If  I  understand  you,  you  think  that 
the  political  aspect  of  that  question  presented  difficulties. 
I  suppose  anything  could  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  question  is  whether  it  is  practically 
possible  to  absorb  an  institution  against  its  will  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live  ? — It  is  a  thing  as  far  as  I  know 
which  has  never  been  done  by  legislation.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  case  that  has  ever  come  before  me  in  my 
experience  in  which  a  body  has  been,  as  you  say,  absorbed 
against  its  will,  unless  it  has  been  found  totally  wanting 
in  its  functions. 

6017.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  what 
has  been  represented  to  us  in  evidence,  that  a  majority 
of  the  professors  of  University  College  arc  favourably 
inclined  to  absorption  ? — I  have  been  so  told. 

0018.  Would  that  alter  your  view  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  absorption  ?  Supposing  the  situation  turned 
out  to  be  that  the  administrative  body  of  the  college 
was  opposed  to  absorption  but  the  professorial  staff  in 
favour  of  it,  do  yon  think  that  would  practically 
render  absorption  more  feasible  ? — I  doubt  whether  it 
would.  It  seems  to  me  that  absorption  is  very  easy 
to  think  of  when  you  look  at  it  in  a  vague  and  general 
way,  but  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  to  work.  I  do 
not  understand  what  the  absorbing  body  would  be. 
Where  are  you  io  get  the  absorbent  ? 

6619.  I  think  one  idea  of  the  professorial  University 
is  that  the  London  University  should  undertake  the 
functions  of  teaching  and  should  be,  therefore,  the 
absorbing  body.  Assuming  that  body  agreed  to  come 
in,  What  was  represented  to  us  was  that  strong  pressure 
would  thereby  be  put  from  the  outside  on  the  Council 
of  University  College,  and  then  that  these  traitors  in 
camp,  if  I  may  so  call  them, — the  majority  of  the 
teaching  staff — would  put  pressure  from  within :  so 
that  between  the  two  they  would  be  practically  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  absorption.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  you  think  that  the  whole  process  was  one 
likely  to  succeed  P — I  am  in  this  difficulty,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  grasp  from  anything  I  have  seen  or  heard 
what  the  exact  process  of  absorption  is.  Suppose  all 
the  Chairs  of  both  King's  College  and  University  Col- 
lege were  handed  over  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London,  no  doubt  we  might  be  able  to  fill  them  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  two  colleges  as  one. 
But  the  University  of  London  has  no  means  of  doing 
anything  unless  these  Chairs  are  given  to  it,  it  seems 
to  me. 

6620.  I  think  the  idea  was  that  if  a  college  was 
absorbed,  the  whole  of  its  funds  and  appliances  would 
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be  handed  over  aud  that  an  executive  Commission 
would  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  project  with  due 
regard  to  vested  interests.  I  suppose  practically  it 
would  be  understood  and  arranged  that  the  existing 
holders  of  the  Chairs  were  not  to  suffer  damage, 
but  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  Chairs  would 
fall  to  the  University  and  would  be  filled  up,  so  far  as 
they  were  filled  up, 'by  tue  new  University.  Then  the 
idea  was  that  if  University  College  and  King's  College 
were  forced  to  come  in  by  gentle  pressure,  a  more 
effective  economy  of  labour  might  be  carried  out  by 
the  new  University,  which  would  still  retain  the  two 
sets  of  buildings  and  plant  and  adapt  them  to  a  har- 
monious system  ? — Such  a  thing  is  conceivable,  no 
doubt,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  at  present  to  be 
very  practicable.  Take  the  two  colleges.  If  they  are 
to  be  maintained  on  their  present  footing  King's  Col- 
lege must  be  kept  up  as  a  Church  of  England  institution. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the; Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  could  undertake  to  administrate  upon  those 
terms. 

6621.  I  think  the  idea  is  that  it  would  change  prob- 
ably under  the  influence  of  this  pressure.  Those  who 
advocate  this  professorial  Universi  ty  represent  them- 
selves as  on  a  rising  tide  of  educated  public  opinion 
which  is  supposed  to  put  pressure  on  King's  College. 
I  have  heard  this  rather  outside  than  before  the 
Commission,  because  King's  College  has  not  been 
before  us.  But  it  is  suggested  that  if  University 
college  agree  to  come  in,  King's  College  would  have  to 
choose  between  remaining  separate  in  an  inferior  position 
and  coming  in  also  ;  and  that  under  that  pressure  there 
would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  come  in.  If  it  did  not 
come  in,  it  would  be  placing  the  University  of  London 
in  competition  with  one  of  the  London  colleges  ? — That 
is  not  a  position  that  it  would  assume.  I  do  not  think 
the  London  University,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  external  students,  would  like  to  under- 
take the  business  of  C3,rrying  on  one  college  in  London 
in  competition  with  others.  I  think  it  might  undertake 
the  business  of  founding  professorships  or  maintaining 
professorships  if  any  body  would  found  them  ou 
subjects  not  within  the  colleges.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  wisely  come  into  competition  with  the  other 
collegiate  bodies.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  them  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs. 

6622.  I  think  the  idea  would  be  that  the  bodies  left 
out  would  still  be  able  to  prepare  for  the  open  degrees 
of  the  University  as  they  do  now,  only  the  bodies  coming 
in  being  re-constituted  in  the  form  of  the  University, 
their  teachers  would  have  advantages  with  regard  to 
special  examinations,  and  the  influence  of  teachers 
on  examinations,  which  King's  College  would  not 
possess.  So  the  bodies  left  out  would  be  where  they 
are  now,  and  the  bodies  that  came  in  would  be  in  a 
superior  position,  and  it  is  thought  that  when  that  was 
made  clear,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  inducement 
en  the  bodies  to  come  in  ? — It  is  conceivable  that  such 
a  scheme  might  work,  but  to  use  a  common  expression 
I  do  not  see  it  at  present.  Might  I  venture  just  to  say 
this  upon  that  point  ?  I  exceedingly  doubt  how  far  it 
would  be  wise  to  put  the  whole  of  the  teaching  in 
London  under  one  control,  because  as  I  have  already 
said,  though  I  deprecate  any  University  competition, 
I  desire  to  maintain  a  competition  in  colleges.  I  think 
the  distinction  is  probably  a  reasonable  one. 

6623.  It  has  been  put  to  us  very  strongly,  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  having  two  or  three  inferior  laboratories  as 
compared  with  only  one  first  rate  laboratory  outweighed 
the  advantages  of  competition.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
though  as  regards. elementary  teaching  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  students,  competition  may  be  best,  where 
there  are  a  few  students,  it  would  be  a  great  economy 
if  they  could  all  be  made  to  go  to  first  rate  teachers  ? — 
I  quite  agree  to  that,  and  as  I  have  said,  I  think  that 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  University  reporting 
upon  these  bodies.  I  think  the  last  scheme  proposed 
to  give  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  Faculties,  powers 
of  reporting  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  particular 
institutions,  and  if  that  were  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  by 
the  force  of  a  report  of  that  description  you  would  drive 
them  to  inter-collegiate  arrangements  of  that  kind.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  power, 
and  that  really  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  the 

.  students  who  come  up  to  London  experience  in  taking 
their  degrees  at  the  University  of  London,  because  the 
Intfrmediate  Scientific  Examination  which  deals  with 
subjects  such  as  geology,  and  so  forth,  a  little  outside 
the  mere  medical  examination  is  high,  aud  there  are 
many  schools  which  are  not  able  to  give  educatiou 


adequate  to  meet  that  examination.    That  has  been  one  Sir 

of  the  (?reat  reasons  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of    Kdwurd  Fry, 

the  medical  graduates  of  the  University  of  London.   

6624.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  May  I  interpose  a  ques-  \  -°'^18  2* 
tion  ?    In  that  proposal  to  organise  reporting,  was  the 

proposal  to  inspect  also  included  ? — No,  it  was  only 
reporting. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  The  clause  with  regard  to  the  Boards 
of  Studies  reporting,  is  No.  43:— '"Each  Board  of 
"  Studies  shall  have  the  following  powers  and  duties  ; 
".  (a.)  To  elect  a  chairman  every  year ;  (b.)  to  consider 
"  and  report  to  the  Senate  upon  any  matter  referred  to 
"  it  by  the  Senate  ;  (c.)  to  represent  to  the  Senate  its 
'■  opinion  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  degrees 
"  and  examinations  and  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  its 
"  Faculty;  (d.)  to  deliberate,  if  so  requested,  in  con- 

junction  with  the  Senate  or  any  committee  thereof." 

(Professor  Sanderson.)  Then  the  inquiry  would  have 
to  be  instituted  by  the  Senate  : — "  To  represent  to  the 
"  Senate  its  opinion  on  any  matter  connected  with  the 
' '  degrees  and  examinations  and  teaching  of  the  subjects 
"  of  its  Faculty." — It  is  twofold.  It  might  arise  in  the 
Senate,  and  then  would  be  the  subject  of  a  report  by 
the  Board  of  Studies.  It  might  arise  in  the  Board  of 
Studies,  and  they  might  represent  to  the  Senate  their 
opinion  upon  any  matter  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  us  that  that  power  of 
reporting,  properly  used,  would  exercise  strong  indirect 
pressure  upon  the  arrangements.  But  I  quite  agree 
that  the  view  put  forward  by  Professor  Burdon 
Sanderson,  would  be  very  useful  in  addition. 

6625.  (Professor  Sidgivicl;.)  Do  you  think  it  might  be 
advantageous  with  a  view  to  the  better  organisation  of 
what  we  may  call  the  common  teaching  given  by  the 
various  bodies  that  the  University  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  its  own  professors,  and  readers,  and 
lectures  might  be  chosen,  and  would  be  in  the  main 
chosen  from  among  those  bodies,  so  that  in  that  way,  a 
University  teacher  especially  in  the  advanced  rank  or 
in  any  branch  where  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
students  together,  might  he  appointed  sometimes  at 
University  College,  sometimes  at  King's  College,  and 
sometimes  elsewhere.  Would  that  seem  to  you  a  good 
way  of  inducing  unity?— I  do  not  quite  see  how  the 
UniversHy  professor  would  differ  from  the  professor 
of  the  college. 

6626.  If  he  was  a  professor  of  the  college,  he  would 
be  a  professor  of  a  college  raised  to  higher  rank,  and 
by  means  of  that,  there  would  be  greater  inducement 
to  attend  his  lectures,  and  perhaps  some  special  advan- 
tages might  be  given  to  University  lectures  ? — I  do  not 
for  a  moment  see  the  great  practical  result.  It  may  be 
that  some  advantages  are  concealed  in  it,  but  I  do  not 
see  them  at  the  present  moment. 

6627.  So  far  I  have  been  treating  the  University  on 
the  view  that  it  is  rather  the  duty  of  this  Commission 
to  make  a  teaching  University  for  London.  I  now  come 
to  the  question  on  which  you  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
as  to  how  far  two  Universities  are  an  evil.  I  quite 
understand  your  general  view  that  any  multiplication 
of  degree-giving  bodies  in  England  is  an  evil.  If  there 
were  a  teaching  University  in  London,  a  degree-giving 
body,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  special  advan- 
tages owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  another  body 
called  a  University,  but  really  an  examining  board  for 
the  United  Kingdom  also  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
touch  the  University  of  London  much.  I  think  we  should 
get  probably  just  as  many  students  from  the  colleges 
as,., we  get  now.  Therefore  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  University  of  London,  but  it  is  an  opinion  which 
I  have  strongly  formed  as  to  the  interests  of  University 
life  in  the  future.  As  I  have  already  said,  from  Owens 
College,  which  is  a  very  important  centre,  we  get  quite 
as  many  students  as  we  used  to.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  touch  us  much.  Of  course  we  are  very  desirous 
of  not  allowing  anybody  to  come  into  existence  whose 
name  should  in  any  way  be  possibly  confused  with  our 
own. 

6628.  The  difficulty  of  the  name  has  been  rather  over- 
come ? — I  think  it  has.  I  wish  just  to  observe  that  we 
should  feel  strongly  about  any  confusion  of  names. 

6629.  Now  with  regard  to  your  objection  to  the 
ncrease  in  the  number  of  degree-giving  bodies.  You 

said  the  degrees  in  America  had  no  value,  but  according 
to  my  information,  although  that  is  true  or  almost  true 
of  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  having  obtained  a  B.A.  degree 
or  any  degree,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  degrees 
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of  particular  leading  Universities  are  of  no  value,  say 
for  instance  the  degrees  of  Harvard  or  Tale  ? — No 
doubt.  1  do  not  mean  that,  but  the  fact  of  having  a 
degree  is  practically  of  very  little  value. 

6630.  Do  you  think  that  the  very  fact  of  Greshara 
University  being  in  London,  a  University  for  London 
having  maintained  a  very  high  standard,  the  new  Uni- 
versity would  be  placed  on  its  honour  in  a  certain  way 
to  keep  up  the  degrees.  I  am  now  speaking  rather  of 
arts  than  science.  In  the  single  department  of  medicine, 
it  seems  to  be  admitted,  or  at  any  rate  very  largely 
held,  that  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London  is  too 
much  like  an  honours  degree  as  now  given,  and  that 
something  more  like  a  pass  degree  would  be  desirable. 
But  apart  from  that,  speaking  only  of  arts  and  science 
do  you  not  thing  that  the  fact  of  its  being  in  London 
would  place  it  to  a  very  peculiar  degree  on  its  mettle 
in  that  respect  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  dis- 
respectful at  all,  but  I  have  my  fears  that  the  degree 
would  not  be  a  very  high  one.  I  may  be  wrong  about 
that,  of  course.  Perhaps  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the 
medical  degree,  that  no  doubt  the  feeling  which  you 
have  referred  to  is  very  strong,  and  I  venture  to  think 
to  a  certain  extent  just.  You  will  observe  that  the  plan 
of  arrangement  between  the  two  colleges  and  ourselves 
as  we  propose  appears  to  us  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
the  solution  of  that  difficulty,  because  by  preventing 


the  necessity  of  the  man  going  through  two  examina- 
tions, it  would  enable  him  to  give  more  thorough  study 
to  the  subject ;  therefore  we  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain 
the  position  of  the  degree,  and  yet  make  it  more 
accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  persons. 

6631.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  what  we  call 
the  general  type  of  a  University  the  teachers  have  a 
preponderate  control  over  the  examinations,  though 
it  is  carried  out  in  very  various  ways,  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  older  English  Universities,  and  Scottish  and 
German  Universities  ? — No  doubt. 

6632.  Therefore  if  we  are  to  have  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity for  London,  it  is  pressed  upon  us  with  great  force 
that  this  preponderate  control  should  be  given  to  the 
teachers  in  some  form  or  other.  Suppose  we  were  to 
agree  to  that,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  serious 
danger  that  the  impartiality  of  the  examinations  of  the 
London  University  for  the  kingdom  would  be  ques- 
tioned?— T  think  if  a  predominant  power  were  given, 
to  the  teachers  it  would  be  fatal.  I  think  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  would  greatly  prefer  to  be  left  alone, 
and  have  any  number  of  competing  Universities  rather 
than  allow  the  predominant  power  to  rest  with  the 
professors  of  any  college.  I  think  we  must  maintain 
at  any  price  perfect  independence  as  regards  our  degree 
to  outside  students. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


O.  Henrici, 
Esq.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.^F.R.S. 


Olaus  Henbici,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  E.E.S.,  examined. 


6633.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the 
body  that  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  professorial  University  ? — Yes. 

6634.  We  have  had  several  witnesses  already  from 
your  association.  You  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  they  have  said,  I  think  ? — I  have  heard 
something  about  it.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Professor 
Karl  Pearson  after  his  examination. 

6635.  Do  you  think,  from  what  he  told  you,  that  he 
represented  your  views  very  much  ? — I  think  he  did, 
decidedly. 

6636.  And  that  paper  which  was  put  in  was  drawn 
up  by  your  association,  and  you  agree  with  it  ? — Yes. 

6637.  You  would  like,  in  fact,  to  see  a  University 
started  in  London  which  would  appoint  its  own  pro- 
fessors, carry  on  its  own  teaching,  and  either  gradually 
or  immediately  absorb  the  different  existing  colleges  ? 
—Yes. 

6638.  With  the  exception  of  the  medical  schools 
which  would  have  to  be  treated  differently  ? — Yes. 

6639.  I  think  you  contemplated  working  your  scheme 
by  means  of  the  present  University  of  London  ? — I 
have  always  kept  that  as  a  separate  question.  T  have 
formed  in  my  own  mind  an  idea  of  what  I  thought  a 
professorial  University  for  London  ought  to  be,  and  if 
such  a  scheme  could  be  assimilated  with  the  present 
University  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  great  aim, 
but  if  that  should  prove  not  to  be  possible  I  see  no 
objection  whatever  to  forming  a  second  University. 

6640.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  having  two  Universities  for  London  ? 
— I  should  prefer  having  it  united  with  the  one,  but 
I  do  not  by  any  means  see  that  that  is  a  necessity. 

6641.  You  would  want  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the 
endowment  of  those  professorships.  Of  course,  the 
professors  would  have  to  be  men  of  considerable  posi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6642.  Would  you  get  that  from  the  State  ? — Of  course 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  available.  Several  of 
the  colleges  have  a  good  deal  of  money. 

6643.  Then  you  would  take  possession  of  that  ? — 1 
think  if  there  is  to  be  a  really  good  University  that  can 
promote  true  higher  teaching  money  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University 
absolutely. 

6644.  And  go  towards  the  payment  of  professors  and 
making  laboratories  and  buildings,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6645.  Do  you  think  from  what  you  hear  that  these 
existing  bodies  would  be  willing  to  be  absorbed  ? — I 
suppose  the  answer  to  that  depends  upon  what  one 
understands  by  the  different  bodies.  I  believe  that  the 
essential  bodies,  the  professors,  are  willing,  but  it 
may  be  quite  different  with  the  different  bodies,  the 
Councils. 


6646.  I  suppose  the  professors  would  be  to  a  great 
extent  chosen  out  of  the  existing  professors  of  the 
colleges  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  otherwise 
than  by  accepting  existing  professors  and  gradually 
making  changes  as  vacancies  occur. 

6647.  So  that  personally,  as  far  as  their  own  interests 
are  concerned,  they  would  not  mind  whether  they  were 
professors  in  their  own  colleges  or  in  the  University  ? 
— Their  interests  in  many  matters  would  not  be  affected, 
only  we  hope  that  the  better  professors  would  get  the 
higher  income  and  be  made  more  independent. 

6648.  Their  own  position  would  be  improved  by  the 
change  ? — That  I  should  hope,  but  that  of  course  is  not 
the  reason  for  wanting  a  new  University. 

6649.  This  might  reconcile  them  to  the  contemplated 
change  ? — Yes. 

6650.  But  those  who  are  not  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  governing  body  and  the  outside  people, 
are  rather  opposed  to  your  scheme,  are  they  not  ? — I 
do  not  know.  Of  course  I  am  not  any  longer  connected 
with  University  College,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ideas  of  the  Council  are  beyond  what  I  have 
just  accidentally  heard. 

6651.  And  supposing  they  were  unwilling  to  he 
absorbed,  how  would  you  manage  that  P  Would  you 
have  it  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  What  pressure 
would  you  put  upon  them  ? — I  believe  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  that  by  Act  of  Parliament.  1  should 
leave  that  rather  to  time.  I  feel  sure  that  in  course  of 
time  they  would  all  come  and  ask  to  be  absorbed.  In 
my  idea  it  must  take  a  long  time  before  anything  like 
an  ideal  state  of  a  good  University  can  be  carried  out 
in  London.  It  would  be  a  long  time  of  gradually 
absorbing  the  colleges,  gradually  improving  them, 
gradually  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  Chairs,  and  con- 
centrating one  method  of  teaching  at  one  place, 
another  at  another  place,  and  gradually  carrying  out 
what  ought  to  be. 

6652.  Your  chief  reason  in  wishing  to  do  away  with 
the  different  colleges  I  fancy  from  what  was  said  by 
other  witnesses  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  over- 
lapping at  present  and  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  money  ? 
— That  is  partly  the  case,  but  I  believe  there  is  another 
much  more  important  reason.  That  is  the  influence  of 
the  examination  on  the  teaching.  Perhaps  I  may  make 
a  statement  of  my  own  experience  at  the  University  of 
London.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment about  my  own  career.  I  am  a  German,  educated 
at  German  schools  and  Universities,  but  I  have  now 
been  in  England  for  a  long  time.  In  186P  I  was 
appointed  the  first  assistant  and  in  1870  Professor  of 
Pure  Mathematics  at  University  College  ;  in  1880 
Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  in  1884  Professor  at 
the  Central  Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  London 
Institute.  I  have  also  been  for  five  years  examiner  at 
the  London  University,  and  I  have  been  for  two  years 
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examiner  for  the  final  schools  at  Oxford,  so  1  haTe  had 
a  pretty  wide  experience  of  the  English  system.  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Bedford  College.,  at  the  beginning  at  University 
College  itself  I  had,  speaking  broadly,  two  classes  of 
students  ;  one  class  were  students  who  prepared  for  the 
London  University  who  wanted  two  take  their  degrees, 
and  the  others  were  students  who  wanted  to  become 
engineers,  and  the  difference  between  them  was  a  very 
marked  one  indeed.  The  one  set  only  looked  forward 
in  all  that  they  learnt  to  whether  it  would  help  them  at 
the  examination,  and  the  others  looked  forward  to  the 
practical  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  and 
for  the  sake  of  applying  that  knowledge  afterwards  in 
their  profession.  The  difference  in  the  working  was 
very  marked  indeed  ;  I  believe  I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  successful  with  those  I  prepared  for  the  University, 
but  the  teaching  for  the  others  gave  me  much  more 
pleasure. 

6653.  Those  were  civil  engineers  who  wanted  to  earn 
their  livelihood  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

6654.  No  amount  of  connexion  between  teaching  and 
examination  would  supply  the  motive  which  existed 
in  the  case  of  the  young  civil  engineers,  because 
their  future  prospects  depended  on  their  progress 
in  learning,  which  was  another  matter  altogether  ? — ■ 
Not  altogether ;  those  who  studied  for  the  degree 
wanted  of  course  to  pass  the  examinations,  but  if  the 
examination  for  the  degree  had  been  in  ccnformity 
with  the  teaching  the  teaching  might  have  been  of 
a  much  better  kind.  That  is  rather  the  point  I  insist 
upon,  that  the  examination  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
teaching  rather  than  that  teaching  shall  be  enslaved  by 
the  examination ;  every  professor  can  teach  best  what 
he  knows  best,  and  what  he  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in,  whilst  if  he  has  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  for 
examination  it  becomes  quite  impossible.  It  is  better 
for  the  sake  of  the  professor,  for  the  sake  of  the 
students,  and  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
teaching,  that  the  teaching  should  be  independent  of 
the  examination.  The  aim  of  learning  ought  not  to  be 
to  pass  an  examination,  the  examination  should  merely 
be  to  show  that  the  students  have  learnt  something,  and 
hence  the  system  of  education  ought  to  help  the 
system  of  teaching. 

6655.  Then  you  advocate  this  professorial  University 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  teaching  will  lead  up  to 
the  examination,  that  there  would  be  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  two  ?■ — Yes. 

6656.  That  could  be  arrived  at  by  other  means,  could 
it  not,  the  federal  scheme  of  bringing  the  different 
existing  colleges  and  institutions  together  and  enabling 
them  to  form  a  University  of  their  own  would  have  the 
same  effect  only  in  another  way  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe 
so  at  all. 

6657.  Could  not  you  get  at  the  connexion  between 
the  teaching  and  the  examination  in  that  way  ? — No, 
there  would  in  that  case  be  one  syllabus  laid  down  for 
the  common  examination.  There  would  be  one  body  of 
examiners  which  would  examine,  and  there  would  be  in 
the  different  colleges  different  teaching. 

6658.  If  you  gave  the  teachers  a  representation  and  a 
position  on  the  Senate  and  if  you  establish  boards  of 
studies  which  would  be  consulted  in  fixing  the  exami- 
nations you  would  get  at  the  connexion  in  that  way, 
would  you  not  ?— I  do  not  think  it  could  possibly  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent.  In  each  branch  the 
different  teachers  would  not  bo  equal,  every  teacher  has 
his  own  peculiarity  and  his  own  line,  even  from  the  very 
beginning,  from  the  most  elementary  parts  ;  every 
teacher  has  his  own  strong  points  and  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  carry  those  on.  If  there  are  several  colleges  the 
common  syllabus  has  to  be  a  compromise  between  them, 
and  each  professor  is  to  be  obliged  to  follow  suit  to  the 
common  syllabus. 

6659.  Would  you  allow  each  individual  professor 
or  one  or  two  professors  in  each  particular  subject 
to  draw  up  the  examination  papers  for  the  degree  P — 
There  would  be  only  one  set.  There  would  nob  bo 
different  colleges. 

6660.  But  there  would  perhaps  be  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor for  each  subject? — Yes,  and  they  would  pretty 
easily  agree. 

6661.  They  would  agree  and  draw  up  an  examination 
paper? — Yes. 

6662.  But  that  would  be  carrying  to  an  extreme  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  by  their  own  teacher? — 
Decidedly. 


6663-4.  By  their  own  teacher? — Yes,  decidedly.  q  j£mric; 
And  the  more  that  is  carried  out  the  better  I  think  it  Ph.D., 
is-  LL.D.y.R^S. 

6665.  You  see  no  objection  to  a  teacher  examining  his   

own  pupils  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  high     1  July  1892. 

aim  indeed.    There  might  be  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  

not  for  the  sake  of  the  education,  external  examiners 

added  to  the  final  examination,  but  they  must  examine 
in  what  the  professors  say  that  they  taught,  and  must 
assist  in  laying  down  the  curricula  for  the  teaching  and 
for  the  examination. 

6666.  If  the  professor  had  taught  all  the  pupils  who 
came  to  be  examined  there  would  be  impartiality. 
But  supposing  part  consisted  of  his  own  pupils  and 
part  did  not,  there  would  be  danger  of  his  favouring 
his  own  pupils,  would  there  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  that. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  believe,  that  the  professors  are  a 
really  high-minded  set  of  men. 

6667.  But  they  might  do  it  unconsciously  ? — I  will 
tell  you  how  it  was  in  my  case.  When  I  became  ex- 
aminer at  the  University  of  London  a  great  many 
students  came  up,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  me  ;  I  felt  sure  I  should  recognise  my 
own  men.  'lhe  effect  on  me  was  that  when  one  of  my 
own  men  gave  bad  answers,  I  got  very  angry  with 
him. 

6668.  Perhaps  you  were  too  partial  to  the  other 
students? — It  was  rather  more  that  way  than  the 
other. 

6669.  At  any  rate  you  think  you  could  trust  yourself 
on  the  whole  to  be  impartial  between  your  own  students 
and  the  others,  but  if  you  had  a  bias,  it  would  be  against 
your  own? — It  would  be  against  my  own.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  my 
own  students  have  suffered ;  but  I  think  that  with 
professors,  it  certainly  will  not  have  the  effect  of  their 
favouring  their  own  students. 

6670.  You  think,  that  as  a  rule,  there  would  be  only 
one  professor  for  each  subject? — Of  course  there  must 
be  a  difference  between  the  more  elementary  parts  of 
the  examination  and  the  higher  parts. 

6671.  In  which  would  you  want  external  examiners 
to  be  brought  in  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  ? — Rather 
for  tho  lower.  I  do  not  mind  for  the  higher.  But 
another  important  point  for  the  degree  examinations  is 
this  :  in  order  to  make  these  degree  examinations  really 
serviceable  for  improving  the  teaching  there  should  be 
throughout  the  terms,  throughout  the  time  of  study, 
internal  examinations  by  their  own  teachers  not  at  all 
influenced  by  anybody  else,  and  those  examinations 
should  count  in  the  final  examination. 

6672.  The  intermediate  examinations  ? — The  class 
examinations  which  might  be  held  every  term  might 
count  towards  the  final  examination.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit,  and  if  it  is  thought 
desirable,  which  I  fancy  it  would  be,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  teaching,  but  for  the  sake  of  calming  the  outsiders, 
so  that  they  might  not  say  that  the  teachers  were 
branding  their  own  herrings — I  should  not  object  to 
having  outside  examiners  for  the  final  examination  on 
which  the  degree  is  given  ;  but  these  intermediate 
examinations  in  the  classes  should  also  count. 

6673.  Now  to  go  to  another  point.  You  would  pro- 
bably have  only  one  professor  for  each  of  the  principal 
studies,  or  would  there  be  two  or  three  ? — That  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  subject.  For  instance,  at  the 
Central  Institution  I  am  Professor  of  Mechanics  and 
Mathematics.  I  have  the  whole  range  of  pure  and 
applied  mathematics  under  me.  But  in  other  places 
there  are  several  professors.  There  is  a  professor  of 
pure  mathematics  and  a  professor  of  applied  mathe- 
matics. In  German  Universities  there  may  be  a  larger 
number  of  them.  When  I  was  at  Carlsruhe  there  were 
four  professors  of  mathematics. 

6674.  You  would  not  destroy  all  competition  by 
doing  away  with  the  dilferent  colleges.  Is  it  not 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
competition,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
professors  and  a  certain  choice  of  the  students  as  to 
which  they  should  attend,  so  as  to  keep  the  professors 
up  to  the  mark? — There  must  be  some  kind  of  com- 
petition, but  in  the  really  higher  teaching  competition 
pan  only  be  detrimental,  because  there  are  on  the  one 
hand  not  means  enough  to  endow  a  number  and 
establish  sufficient  laboratories  for  higher  teaching,  nor 
would  there  be  students  enough  to  attend  them.  My 
idea  is  that  at  the  different  places — T.  do  not  like  to 
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O.  Hernia,  call  them  colleges,  because  I  think  they  ought  not  to 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,  be  colleges,  as  such  they  have  not  the  relation  of  col- 
LL.D.,F.R.S.  leges  to  to  the  Universities,  but  simply  different  abodes 

  where  teaching  tabes  place — it  is  often  found  that  some 

.1  July  1892.    subject  is  taught  better  at  one  place  and  another  sub- 

 •  •  -      ject  is  taught  better   at  another  place  ;  each  place 

should  be  encouraged  in  the  branch  of  teaching  for 
which  it  shows  itself  fittest. 

6675.  Each  individual  college  would  be  absorbed  and 
done  away  with.  You  would  make  use  of  their 
buildings  by  the  University  professors  p — Yes. 

6676.  This  system  will  apply  to  the  ordinary  colleges  ; 
but  the  medical  schools  must  be  treated  differently. 
They  must  still  continue  to  have  their  own  autonomy 
as  they  do  now  ?• — Yes,  that  I  suppose  has  to  be  so,  but 
I  should  like  not  to  say  anything  about  the  medical 
profession  or  about  the  medical  education.  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  competent  to  speak  about  that,  and  I  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  that  to  form  any  ideas. 
I  agree,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  with  what  the 
executive  committee  of  our  association  have  worked 
out. 

6677.  It  would  be  rather  on  the  system  of  the  German 
Universities  ? — Yes. 

6678.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  shortly  your 
experience  of  the  G-erman  Universities  and  what  then- 
system  is  ? — First  of  all  as  to  the  Government.  A  Ger- 
man University  is  divided  into  Faculties  and  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  study  in  the  Faculties  themselves  are 
absolutely  ruled  by  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty  consists 
of  what  are  called  ordinary  professors. 

6679.  Have  you  seen  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Professor  Eamsay  ? — Yes. 

6680.  I  suppose  he  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  German 
Universities  ? — Yes,  he  gives  a  tolerably  fair,  but  not 
an  absolutely  accurate  account,  I  think. 

6681.  The  Faculties  consist  of  professors,  and  the 
professors  have  the  entire  management  of  the  whole 
University,  have  they  ? — Yes.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  teachers  ;  there  are  the  ordinary  professors,  there 
are  the  extraordinary  professors,  and  there  are  the 
privat  ■  docenten.  The  ordinary  professors  form  the 
Faculties,  and  they  have  the  business  of  the  Faculties  in 
hand.  All  those  professors  together  form  the  Senate 
cf  the  University. 

6682.  Then  there  are  no  outsiders  at  all  ?■ — No  out- 
siders at  all. 

6683.  Nobody  appointed  .by  the  Government  ?•— In 
most  of  the  German  Universities  there  are  none,  but 
there  are  some  exceptions.  Professor  Ramsay,  for 
instance,  does  not  mention  a  single  Prussian  University. 
In  some  Prussian  Universities  at  least,  there  is  a  rector 
appointed  by  the  Government  as  a  permanent  rector. 
In  every  University  there  is  a  rector  appointed  for  one 
or  two  years,  selected  by  the  professors,  but  appointed, 
I  believe,  by  the  Government. 

6684.  Has  this  rector  much  power? — The  professors 
m  the  Senate  and  in  the  Faculties  practically  rule 
everything  relating  to  the  University,  but  there  is  a 
very  strong  power  over  their  heads,  so  strong  that  it 
does  not  often  need  to  interfere ;  that  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  All  the  Universities  are 
Government  institutions.  The  Minister  of  Education  is 
the  head  of  the  Universities  ;  lie  has  alwayu  supreme 
power;  he  has  also  to  appoint  the  professors,  but  the 
professors  are  always  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculties.  In  a  Faculty,  if  it  is  found  that  there 
are  not  enough  professors  for  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing in  one  particular  subject,  then  they  applv  to  the 
Government  that  another  teacher  may  be  appointed. 
For  instance,  they  may  ask  that  the  Government  should 
appoint  an  extraordinary  professor  or  they  might 
appoint  a  privat  docent  with  a  salary.  The  -privat  decent. 
as  a  rule,  has  no  salary,  but  if  there  is  nobody  else 
forthcoming,  they  might  appoint  a  privat  doctint  and 
give  him  a  salary.  In  that  way  there  is  always  care 
taken  that  all  the  subjects  are  represented  once  in  the 
larger  Universities. 

6685.  Where  does  the  University  money  come  from  ? 
Are  those  endowments  given  by  the  State  ? — It  is  all 
given  by  the  State.  There  might  be  endowments  in 
some  places,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  as 
a  rule  the  endowments  are  confined  to  scholarships. 
There  are  some,  but  in  most  places  the  professors, 
laboratories,  and  the  whole  establishment  are  paid  for 
by  the  Government  by  the  State. 


6686.  I  suppose  there  are  fees? — The  fees  go 
altogether  to  the  professors. 

6687.  The  buildings,  laboratories,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing  are  found  by  the  State  ?— Yes.  There  are  no 
fixed  salaries  to  a  Chair.  There  are  salaries  to  each 
professor.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  Chair  falls 
vacant  where  the  professor  had  a  salary.  Then  if  they 
want  to  get  a  man  from  a  better  position  at  another 
University,  there  comes  a  good  deal  of  competition  in 
that  way.  Then  the  Government  may  raise  the  salary 
and  make  him  an  offer,  and  when  the  offer  is  bio- 
enough,  he  accepts  it. 

6688.  The  Minister  of  Education  can  interfere  in 
every  detail  if  he  chooses,  can  he  ? — In  the  appoint- 
ment  of  professors  he  has  the  last  word. 

6689.  And  in  fixing  the  salaries  ? — Yes,  and  in  fixing 
the  salaries ;  but  in  the  process  of  study  he  interferes 
as  a  rule  not  at  all. 

6690.  He  leaves  it  to  the  professors  entirely  ? — Yes, 
he  leaves  it  to  the  professors  entirely,  only  if  any 
dispute  should  arise  between  the  different  professors, 
then  naturally  he  would  step  in. 

6691.,  Do  you  think  that  a  system  in  which  Uni- 
versities are  entirely  controlled  by  professors  could 
or  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  occasional 
interference  of  an  outsider  in  the  position  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  outside  authority,  but  as  in 
England  there  is  no  Minister  of  Education,  and  as 
everything  is  different,  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  done 
otherwise  but  by  a  mixed  Senate,  but  that  must  be  a 
mixed  Senate  on  which  the  teachers  again  are  very 
strongly  represented,  I  should  say  at  least  half. 

6692.  And  the  other  members  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  the  simplest, 
the  most  natural,  and  the  most  efficient  on  the  whole. 

6693.  Members  partly  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
partly  appointed  by  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

6694.  In  fact,  that  is  what  every  scheme  seems  to 
have  proposed.  The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London  and  the  Gresham  scheme 
would  seem  to  amount  to  that,  a  mixed  Senate  tiartly 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  partly  by  the  teachers  r~ 
Yes. 

6695.  All  schemes  seem  to  have  that  in  common  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  is  a  certain  difference  it  strikes  me.  In 
some  of  them,  the  professors  are  not  as  strongly 
represented  perhaps  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  ought 
to  be  no  less  a  Senate  such  as  corresponds  to  the 
German  Faculties.  It  may  be  that  there  arc  such  a 
number  of  Faculties  created,  or  it  may  be  that  then; 
are  Boards  of  Studies  or  Boards  of  Examination  created 
which  should  then  have  in  my  opinion  that  power 
which  in  Germany  the  Faculties  have,  of  laying  down 
the  syllabuses,  subject  to  some  moderating  control  by 
the  Senate. 

6696.  Supposing  you  gave  the  Senate  the  amour.i  of 
power  you  propose,  vou  think  Boards  of  Studies  would 
be  necessary  ? — I  think  they  would  still  be  very 
necessary,  because  in  the  other  there  is  the  lay 
element  strongly  represented. 

6697.  Are  the  Faculties  Boards  of  Studies  in  Ger- 
many ? — The  professors  of  the  Faculties  form  the 
Board  of  Studies,  but  I  mention  it  here  as  an  alternative 
that  there  might  be  special  Boards  of  Studies  created 
independent  of  the  Faculties. 

6698.  But  chosen  by  the  Faculties  to  represent  them  ? 
— Yes,  pure  professorial  bodies. 

6699.  You  would  not  give  them  any  power  except- 
that  they  might  be  consulted  or  must  be  consulted  by 
the  Senate.  You  would  not  give  them  any  initiative  ?. 
— I  should  give  them  greater  power  than  that.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  scarcely  purely  academical  matters 
given  them,  but  the  executive  power. 

6700.  Subject  to  the  Senate  ? — Their  resolutions  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  general  outline, 
but  not  in  every  little  detail. 

6701.  You  would  give  them  more  power  than  has 
been  given  in  any  scheme  which  has  been  before  us, 
more  power  than  there  is  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  or 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 
In  both  those  they  are  only  consultative.  You  would 
give  them  more  power  than  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  good  teaching  that  thejr  should  have 
within  their  limits  absolute  power,  very  strong1  power 
indeed,  always,  of  course,  the  Senate  having  power  if 
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any  hitch  occurs  io  regulate  the  general  scheme ;  but 
in  the  little  daily  details  of  purely  academic  matters, 
they  should  have  executive  power. 

6702.  Supposing  the  London  University  to  decline, 
or  to  be  unable  to  have  anything  to  do  with  your  plan, 
and  supposing  you  find  a  difficulty  in  making  a  start — 
in  getting  a  founder  or  in  getting  the  State  to  interfere, 
or  in  any  way  launch  your  great  scheme  of  a  profes- 
sorial Urfiversity,  do  you  think  you  can  fall  back  upon 
the  Gresham  plan  as  a  substitute  ?— No,  most  decidedly 
not.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  harm  to 
sound  education  if  the  Gresham  Charter  were  carried. 
1  should  say,  rather  leave  things  as  they  are  till  the 
time  is  ripe  for  carrying  out  a  better  scheme — a  good 
scheme. 

6703.  Do  )  ou  not  think  that  when  the  Gresham 
scheme  was  once  started,  and  you  had  a  University 
established,  ready  to  receive  endowments  and  in 
possession  of  the  field,  you  could  greatly  increase  it, 
and  raise  it,  and  give  it  more  power  over  the  colleges  ? 

i — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible. 

6704.  You  do  not  think  it  could  develop  into  anything 
like  what  you  wish? — I  do  not  believe  so,  because  it 
would  simply  mean  falling  back  somewhat  into  the  old 
state  of  the  London  Colleges  and  the  present  London 
University.  There  was  also  formerly  a  connexion  of 
that  kind,  but  very  soon  the  colleges  fell  aloof  from  it 
and  got  separated  again.  It  would  be  an  examining 
budy,  but  at  the  top  those  colleges.  I  cannot  too 
emphatically  express  my  opinion  upon  that.  That 
would  be  detrimental  to  any  sound  good  teaching. 

6705.  In  fact  you  are  against  what  might  be  called  a 
federal  scheme  ? — Absolutely. 

6706.  Then  it  would  be  no  use  my  going  through  it. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  before  I  close 
my  chief  examination  ? — I  might  say  a  word  about  the 
place  with  which  I  am  now  connected — the  Central 
Institution,  City  and  Guilds  London  Institute,  a  tech- 
nical college.  That  was  founded  in  1884.  There  were 
appointed  four  professors  for  the  whole  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  carrying  out  of  the  whole  scheme  is  on 
certain  defined  lines  that  were  laid  down  before  it  was 
left  to  us.  The  four  professors  form  a  Board  of  Studies, 
and  we  have  absolutely,  without  any  outside  interfer- 
ence, to  lay  down  the  processes  of  study  and  carry  them 
on.  "We  created  the  place  as  it  is  now.  The  City 
authorities  have  not  interfered  at  all  with  our  recom- 
mendations. They  left  us  with  a  practically  free  hand. 
We  have  been  able  to  raise  the  place  to  the  position 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  a  very 
creditable  one,  simply  because  we  were  left  alone  in 
the  academical  matters.  Of  course  with  money  matters 
and  such  things,  we  have  had  nothing  to  do,  but  the 
nurely  academical  matter  has  been  absolutely  in  our 
hands.  If  we  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down  our  scheme 
subject  to  outside  examinations,  and  so  on,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  succeeded  as  we  have  done.  For 
instance,  f  the  Gresham  scheme  should  be  carried,  and 
we  should  be  taken  in.  nndo;r  it,  I  believe  the  place 
would  be  very  seriously  damaged. 

6707.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  he  absorbed  in  a 
professorial  University  p — I  think  wo  should  stand  for 
a  time  quite  well  alone.  We  are  in  a  very  Happy 
position  there.  I  think  our  place  is  the-  only  one  which 
approaches  somewhat  the  professorial  University,  in  its 
limited  sphere. 

0708.  But  still  you  would  bo  willing  for  the  public, 
good  P — For  the.  public  good  on  one  hand,  and  also  that 
1  believe  in  process  of  time  the  place  could  not  stand 
alone  outside.  Both  for  the  public  good,  and  for 
general  education  in  London,  and  of  the  Central  Insti- 
tution alone,  I  should  bo  very  much  in  favour  of 
joining  the  new  University,  if  it  is  carried  out  on  the 
same  basis.  What  the  City  authorities  think,  of  course 
I.  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  speak  merely  my  own 
opinion. 

6709.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think,  with  regard  to 
the  professorial  University,  you  said  you  bolieved  that 
the  professors  were  in  favour  of  it.  Ocnld  you  tell  me 
on  what  your  opinion  is  based? — I  am  best  acquainted 
with  University  College,  and  with  the  members  there. 
There  there  is  certainly  a  great  majority  of  the  .Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science. 

6710.  A  great  majority  ?-  -Yes.  I  have  not  counted 
them  up,  but  I  believe  nearly  all  the  butler  men  and  a 
decided  majority  are  in  fa\  our  of  it.  Some  have  not 
signed  the  paper,  but  they  are  in  favour  of  it,  only 
they  do  not  feel  quite  sure  about  whether  they  should 


join.  On  the  whole  I  believe  a  considerable  majority  O.  Hcnrici, 
is  in  favour  of  it.  And  of  course  there  is  Bedford  Esq.,  Ph.D.. 
College  also.  .  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

6711.  Can  you  tell  me  what  amount  of  endowments  tT~ "ismq 
Bedford  College  would  contribute  to  the  general  fund  y 

if  it  did  come  in  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Bedford  College  ;  do  you  know  ?— Though  I  am 
a  member  of  the  governing  body  I  could  scarcely  tell 
you  that. 

6712.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  uot  large,  and 
that  the  willingness  of  Bedford  College  to  come  in  is 
not  an  important  element  in  considering  ways  and 
means  ? — Perhaps  not.    It  is  just  supporting  itself. 

6713.  It  has  no  endowments,  has  it  ? — It  has  some 
funds  certainly. 

6714.  What  are  the  funds  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give 
figures.  I  could  easily  provide  them  of  course,  but  I 
cannot  give  them  now.  But  it  is  a  most  important 
ladies'  college,  and  I  believe  the  question  of  teaching 
for  women  could  not  be  left  out. 

6715.  I  mean  that  when  we  are  considering  hew  the 
scheme  of  a  professorial  University  is  to  be  carried 
out  it  is  not  perhaps  probable  that  Bedford  College 
would  furnish  the  ways  and  means  to  a  very  important 
extent  ? — No. 

6716.  University  College  would  be  an  important 
element,  of  course  ? — Bedford  College  has  its  buildings 
and  good  laboratories,  not  for  high  work  but  ordinary 
teaching  work.  It  has  good  laboratories,  both  physical 
and  chemical,  and  good  studios  for  drawing  and 
painting. 

6717.  Are  the  professors  of  that  body  to  which  you 
belong,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  in  favour  of  this 
professorial  University  ? — They  all  signed  the  docu- 
ment. 

6718.  And  they  all  agree  with  you  in  desiring  to  be 
absorbed  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there  are  little  differences 
of  opinion  in  details.  Professor  Unwir?  would  agree 
with  me,  and  with  regard  to  Professor  Armstrong  and 
Professor  Ayrton  I  cannot  say  whether  they  agree  in 
all  details,  but  they  would,  I  believe,  bo  quite  willing 
to  be  absorbed. 

6719.  Assuming  that  these  various  institutions  were 
absorbed,  the  University  would  carry  on  its  work  in  a 
number  of  different  places.  How,  in  your  view,  would 
the  laboratories,  say  at  Bedford  College,  University 
College,  and  King's  College,  be  mide  of  any  use  ?  Do 
you  think  they  would  all  be  used  >'— I  think  at  places 
where  there  is  science  teaching  and  arts  teaching  going 
on  there  will  be  a  laboratory,  such  as  there  is  now  for 
the  teaching  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  subject ; 
but  for  higher  work  (and  I  do  not  think  the  University 
should  confine  itself  simply  to  the  elementary  teaching), 
and  work  of  research,  which  I  consider  r,n  essentia! 
part  of  a  University,  better  laboratories  are  required, 
and  those  would  be  required  only  in  one  place,  I  fancy, 
chemical  laboratory,  physical  laboratory,  and  so  on, 
whatever  it  may  be.  There  ought  to  be  one  superior 
laboratory,  one  that  would  show  itself  in  course  of 
time.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  before  that 
each  place  will  develop  itself  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  then  the  Government  shall  have  power  to  favour 
them  and  suppress  the  higher  teaching  at  one  place  by 
not  appointing  professors  or  transferring  a  professor 
from  one  place  to  another. 

6720.  Then,  as  1  understand  you,  you  think  the 
laboratories  that  now  exist  are  not  too  good  for  the 
elementary  work  which  you  still  think  would  have  to 
be  carried  on  in  various  places.  They  are  just  about 
what  are  required  for  the  more  elementary  work  r — 
Yes. 

6721.  Only  you  would  be  glad  to  superimpose  superior 
laboratories  for  higher  work  ? — Yes. 

6722.  One  m  one  23lacc  and  one  in  another  ? — Yes. 

6723.  Then  as  regards  the  lower  work  which  would 
still  be  carried  on,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  there 
being  competition  if  there  was  work  of  a  lower  kind 
carried  on  in  University  College,  the  City  and  Guilds 
Insti  tute,  and  King's  College  ?  What  objection  is  there 
to  its  being  competitive  as  it  is  now?  I  do  not  see 
what,  in  your  view,  is  the  gain  of  doing  away,  with 
competition,  and  I  strongly  see  the  evil  of  removing 
the  stimulus  to  energetic  work  which  it  gives.  I 
now  speak  of  the  lower  work  which  would  still  be 
carried  on  at  the  various  places  ? — On  the  one  hand 
London  is  too  big  to  have  all  teaching  concentrated 
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O.  Henrici,  at  one  place  as  with  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge.  Eesidential  colleges  are  out  of  the  ques- 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  tion,  and  there  will"  not  come  as  many  men  as  have 

  come  in  former  times,  because  there  are  man}7  more  in 

I  July  1892.    the  country.    Therefore  they  would  be  chiefly  attended 

 ■   by  people  coming  from  London  itself  and  students  who 

live  with  their  parents,  and  there  is  ample  room  for 
several  places  for  teaching  those. 

6724.  But  my  point  is,  why  do  you  think  competition 
is  undesirable  if,  as  far  as  lower  work  is  concerned,  it 
would  still  be  carried  on  ? — I  scarcely  said  that  I 
considered  it  undesirable  :  I  said  I  considered  it  unde- 
sirable in  the  higher  teaching. 

6725.  You  would  not  regard  it  as  undesirable  in  the 
lower  ? — I  would  consider  it  as  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
avoided  without  saying  that  it  may  not  be  better  with- 
out, it  cannot  be  avoided. 

6726.  Now  with  regard  to  the  German  system,  you 
spcke  in  the  early  part  of  your  remarks  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  fees  as  being  in  your  view  an  important 
advantage  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  new 
system;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  I  understood  you  aright 
in  the  latter  part  of  your  remarks,  you  even  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  German  University  all  the  fees 
go  to  the  professors  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  fees  con- 
stitute a  very  important  part  of  the  professors'  annual 
income.  If  that  be  so,  why  do  you  think  independence 
of  fees  is  so  important  in  the  new  University  of  Lon- 
don ? — I  do  not  think  I  made  any  statement  in  which  I 
dwelt  on  the  independence  of  fees. 

6727.  I  thought  you  said  the  need  of  earning  the  fees 
was  a  depressing  cause  ? — Yes.  so  far  as  the  professor  if 
he  is  not  to  starve  has  to  look  forward  to  please  his 
students  and  do  what  they  want.  It  was  aggravated 
by  being  bound  to  teach  according  to  an  outside  exami 
nation. 

6728.  That  is  the  point  to  which  I  wished  to  come  ;  it 
has  been  represented  to  us  by  a  previous  witness  that 
this  teaching  for  an  outside  examination  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent, — I  think  it  was  said,  so  far  as  regards 
about  three-fourths  of  the  students — exactly  the  position 
of  the  professoriate  in  a  German  University,  because 
though  no  doubt  the  advanced  work  is  done  on  the  more 
independent  terms  that  you  approve,  yet  the  larger 
part  of  the  students  are  being  prepared  for  the  State 
examination  in  one  or  other  department.  It  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  only  a  minority  of  the  students 
have  in  view  the  doctor's  degree  which  the  University 
gives,  that  the  majority  have  in  view  some  career  at  the 
entrance  to  which  they  have  to  pass  a  State  examination, 
and  that  the  teaching  the  University  gives  has  to  prepare 
'hem  for  this  examination.  What  would  you  say  with 
regard  to  that? — That  is  certainly  the  case,  as  it  also 
would  be  in  medicine  and  law. 

6729.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  in  the  Faculty  of  phi- 
losophy, so  far  as  the  larger  classes  are  concerned.  I 
remember  my  own  experience  of  a  German  University 
where  I  have  only  attended  classes  in  the  department 
of  philosophy.  If  one  inquired  into  the  motives  of  the 
students  entering  a  large  class,  that  supplied  a  large 
amount  of  fees,  one  always  found  that  in  the  case  of 
the  great  majority  they  were  preparing  for  the  State 
examination  for  schoolmasters? — Yes,  that  is  no  doubt 
the  case,  bnt  they  are,  I  believe,  conducted  in  a  freer 
way  than  schools  in  England.  They  are  not  tied  down 
to  such  dry  and  fast  rules  as  they  are  in  England. 
They  are  not  set  down  to  write  out  in  three  hours 
answers  to  so  many  questions,  but  they  are  of  a  higher 
nature  like  the  higher  degrees  here,  like  the  doctor  of 
science  at  the  University  of  London.  They  have  more 
scope  to  show  their  knowledge. 

6730.  Then  we  should  rather  infer  from  what  you 
now  say  that  if  the  examinations  were  more  of  the 
German  kind  the  depressing  effect  on  the  teachers 
would  be  largely  reduced  ? — That  might  be  so. 

6731.  If  the  Gresham  Scheme  or  some  scheme  like 
that  were  introduced,  and  the  teachers,  holding,  as 
they  would  largely,  your  views,  were  organised  into 
Faculties  and  had  a  preponderating  influence  over  the 
examinations  of  the  new  University,  they  would  be 
free  to  adopt  a  mode  of  examination  more  resembling 
that  which  is  approved  in  Germany.  They  would  stai  t 
without  any  traditions  such  as  those  with  which 
the  London  University  would,  no  doubt,  be  hampered, 
and  why  should  not  they  adopt  a  plan  of  examination 
which  would  leave  each  of  the  teachers  in  the  colleges 

freer  ?  For  this  reason,  the  examinations  here  are 

carried  on  during  the  time  of  study.    In  the  most 


elementary  parts  they  are  always  examined.  In  Ger- 
many they  are  only  examined  when  they  have  finished 
a  course  of  study,  but  they  are  only  examined  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  have 
obtained.  The  examination  is,  for  that  reason,  a  very 
much  superior  one,  because  it  is  not  carried  on  every 
year.  They  are  only  examined  on  the  aggregate  of 
their  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained  during  the 
whole  University  career. 

6732.  But  if  we  make  the  new  University  consist  of 
the  leading  teachers,  and  leave  them  free  to  institute 
the  kind  of  examinations  which  they  think  desirable, 
why  should  not  they  adopt  the  view  you  suggest.  You 
seem  to  assume  that  the  examinations  must  have  the 
hard,  dry,  coercive,  and  depressing  effect  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  London  University ;  but  I  am  urging 
that  the  art  of  examination  is  one  in  which  improvement 
may  be  assumed  to  be  continually  going  on,  and  one 
country  may  learn  from  another.  I  am  asking  why 
should  not  the  new  University  for  London,  composed 
of  the  teachers  in  University  College,  King's  College, 
and  elsewhere,  be  assumed  to  be  capable  of  adopting  an 
improved  system  of  examination.  They  will  all  come, 
having  had  the  experience  of  the  evil  of  the  other 
system.  I  should  have  thought  you  might  assume 
that  they  would  have  a  strong  desire  to  adopt  an  im- 
proved system  ? — I  do  not  see  how  the  system  can  be 
much  improved  unless  there  is  only  one  sound  Univer- 
sity without  consisting  of  several  colleges  in  confedera- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  carried  on.  It  can 
only  be  carried  on  if  all  the  teachers  are  free  in  the 
way  the  scheme  puts  it. 

6733.  With  regard  to  the  German  examinations  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  according  to  my  information  these 
examinations  are  not  carried  on  only  by  the  teachers  of 
the  men  examined  ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  whole  of  the 
Faculty.  It,  therefore,  includes  men  who  have  not 
taught  the  examinees  as  well  as  men  who  have  taught  it. 
Therefore  under  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  University 
the  same  plan  could  be  adopted  if  it  were  thought 
desirable.  The  examination  might  be  conducted  by  a 
Faculty  or  by  a  representation  of  the  Faculty,  with  or 
without  external  examiners,  and  the  Faculty  would  con- 
sist partly  of  people  who  had  taught  the  examinees  and 
partly  of  those  who  had  not.  Surely  that  is  also  the  case 
in  a  German  University  ? — No.  It  is  of  course  different 
in  different  Univei  sities,  but  in  a  great  many  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities  the  doctor's  degree  is  given  in  this  way. 
There  are  in  a  great  many  places  theses  required,  and 
one  is  at  liberty  to  send  in  a  thesis  which  may  or  may 
not  be  discussed.  Then  there  is  a  viva  voce  examination 
which  lasts  in  some  cases  two  hours,  where  the  whole 
Faculty  sits  round  the  table,  and  the  candidate  is  exa- 
mined in  three  subjects  which  he  has  selected.  After- 
wards each  professor  may  ask  questions,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not.  Practically  the  examination  is  confined 
to  three  subjects. 

6734.  Are  the  questions  always  asked  by  the  pro- 
fessors whose  lectures  he  has  attended  ? — Yes,  and  on 
the  lectures. 

6735.  But  it  is  not  always  the  case,  is  it,  that  candi- 
dates graduate  at  the  University  at  which  they  have 
studied  ;  therefore,  a  certain  part  of  their  teaching  may 
often  have  been  conducted  elsewhere  ? — A  student 
generally  goes  to  a  number  of  Universities.  He  may 
spend  a  session  or  two  at  one  place,  but,  as  a  rule,  he 
will  spend  a  part  of  the  time  at  one  place  and  part  of 
the  time  at  another.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a 
student  to  take  his  degree  at  a  place  where  he  has  not 
studied  at  all. 

6736.  But  still  a  great  part  of  the  examination  will 
be  done  by  his  own  teacher  ? — Yes. 

6737.  It  was  more  than  once  represented  to  me,  when 
I  was  in  Germany  making  inquiries  that  the  privat 
docent  though  no  doubt  usually  taking  subjects  other 
than  those  taken  by  the  ordinary  professors,  was  still 
potentially  a  competitor,  and  that  a  valuable  guarantee 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  professorial  lectures  was  given 
in  that  way.  If  the  professor  was  really  not  efficient, 
his  class  might  be  drawn  away  by  an  enterprising 
privat  docent.  It  was  represented  that  it  did  not 
frequently  occur,  bnt  the  fact  that  the  privat  docent 
could  compete,  if  he  chose,  was  a  very  effective  check 
on  the  possible  inefficiency  of  the  professor.  Would  yon 
agree  with  that  view  ? — I  think  that  could  happen  only 
in  very  rare  cases — in  very  rare  cases  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  privat  docent  at  any  Germany  Univer- 
sity can  teach  what  he  likes  ;  with  regard  to  some 
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subiects  it  is  sometimes  said,  "We  must  hare  these 
subjects  taught."  The  ordinary  professor  selects  his 
part,  and  the  extraordinary  professor  his  part,  and 
then  the  privat  docent  is  in  many  cases  ordered  to 
lecture  on  one  subject,  and  sometimes  on  other  subjects, 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  professors. 

6738.  Even  if  legally  admissible  such  competition 
might  rarely  occur,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
privat  docent  ordinarily,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
professors  ? — Yes. 

6739.  Would  you  deny  that,  although  'it  rarely 
occurred,  a  privat  docent  appointed  in  philosophy  would 
be  allowed  to  lecture  on  the  very  same  subject  as  the 
professor,  the  only  restraint  being  that  he  must  not 
lecture  at  a  lower  fee.  That  is  what  I  was  told  ? — Yes, 
there  is  an  enormous  variety  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities, but  my  impression  is  as  I  have  stated  there  is  also 
this  to  be  said  upon  that  point.  A  German  professor 
has  no  pension.  Therefor  a  German  professor  remains 
at  the  University  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  and  as  he 
gets  old  and  feeble  there,  sometimes  the  Faculty  allows 
the  privat  docent  to  take  up  his  subject  while  he  still 
goes  on  and  draws  his  salary  as  professor.  I  think  that 
will  probably  coincide  with  your  information. 

6740.  {Chairman.)  In  your  experience  in  Germany, 
has  the  competition  between  the  different  Universities 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  degree  ? — No. 

6741.  They  do  not,  in  order  to  compete  against  one 
another,  make  the  degree  easier  ? — No.  There  used  to 
be  a  great  scandal  about  the  degree.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  Universities  they  gave  the  degree  on  easier 
terms,  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  which  were  divided 
among  the  professors,  but  that  was  in  times  gone  by. 

6742.  Then  what  is  it  that  keeps  up  the  character  of 
degree  ? — The  general  status  of  the  University.  The 
degree  is  not  of  the  same  status  at  all  the  Universities. 
In  the  Prussian  Universities  the  Government  takes  it 
up.    They  have  rules  for  it. 

6743.  Do  those  that  give  the  best  degrees  collect 
quite  as  many  students  as  the  others,  and  attract  just  as 
much  money  into  their  pockets  as  the  ones  who  give 
bad  degrees? — Yes,  the  Universities  attract  students 
on  account  of  the  good  teaching  and  the  professors — 
not  the  degree. 

6744.  Then  the  competition  tends  to  raise  the  degree  ? 
—Yes. 

6745.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  what  the  Germans  call  philo- 
sophy, and  what  we  call  arts  and  science,  was  mainly 
taken  by  those  who  were  training  for  the  career  of  a 
teacher,  and  by  a  small  number  of  the  elite  of  the 
schoolmasters  ? — That  may  be  so.  I  think  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  pretty  correct. 

6746.  A  privat  docent  is  obliged  to  take  the  degree  of 
doctor,  is  he  not  ?— I  believe  so.  I  could  not  imagine 
a  man  asking  to  be  a  privat  docent  if  he  was  not  a 
doctor. 

6747.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  leading  school- 
masters did  it  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  rank  in 
the  profession  ? — Yes. 

6748.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Of  course  our  object  is 
to  bring  into  existence  relations  between  the  central 
academic  body  and  existing  bodies  of  academic  rank. 
In  so  far  all  schemes  go  together.  You  have  stated 
your  opinion  that  absorption  is  essential.  That  is  your 
view,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6749.  And  your  idea  as  to  the  way  of  bringing  that 
about  is  by  a  commission,  is  it  not  ?  You  agree  with 
the  memorandum  which  has  been  put  in  ? — Yes. 

6750.  And  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
commission — a  different  one  from  this,  of  course  ? — 
You  mean  a  commission  which  has  power  to  organise  ? 

6751.  Yes.  You  stated  before  that  you  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  a  work  of  time  ? — Yes. 

6752.  And  consequently  you  do  not  at  all  intend  that 
the  work  of  absorption  should  be  carried  out  in  an 
absolute  way  ? — No. 

6753.  Only  by  arrangement  with  the  different  bodies  ? 
—Yes. 

6754.  So  that  it  would  probably  more  express  your 
view  that  whatever  was  done  should  be  done  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  absorption  ? — Yes,  in  this  way,  if  I 
may  state  it,  that  nobody  should  join  the  University 
without  being  absorbed.  I  am  not  speaking  of  medical 
faculties.  As  soon  as  a  body  joins  it  ought  to  be 
absorbea. 
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6755.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  esta-     O.  Henrici, 
lish  that   relation  between  a  central  body  and  the    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
academic  bodies  of  which  you  speak,  by  an  intermediate  LL.D.,F.R.S. 

process  neither  federal  nor  complete  absorption  ? — I   

should  consider  that  rather  dangerous  without  knowing  1  July  1892. 
more  about  the  detail  of  the  process.  — — — — 

6756.  In  the  first  instance,  would  it  not  be  useful  to 
establish  such  relations,  for  example,  as  supervision  of 
teaching  and  determination  of  the  scope  of  examinations 
by  Boards  of  Studies,  and  co-operation  of  the  central 
body  with  the  bodies  to  be  eventually  absorbed  in  the 
election  of  new  professors  ? — I  should  always  be  afraid 
there  that  it  would  not  come  about,  that  the  present 
state  would  simply  be  crystallised  and  that  the  ultimate 
change  would  not  be  brought  about  in  that  way. 

6757.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  place  confidence 
in  such  a  body  as  you  propose  to  create — I  mean  a  com- 
mission which  would  continue  its  action  for  several  years 
—for  bringing  about,  gradually  perhaps,  the  best 
practicable  relation  between  the  central  body  and  the 
academical  bodies? — I  am  always  afraid  that  public 
opinion  may  take  a  strong  grip  in  one  direction  which 
could  not  be  overcome. 

6758.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  is  improving  in 
that  respect,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  understand  now 
better  than  we  did  before,  the  necessity  of  scientific 
and  literary  teaching  ?; — I  do  not  think  the  mass  of  the 
people  will  ever  know  what  higher  education  means. 

6759.  Could  you  not  trust  the  development  of  that 
notion  or  idea  to  a  body  such  as  you  propose  to  create  ? 
— Not  if  it  is  not  started  in  the  right  direction  and 
has  power  to  work  in  that  direction. 

6760.  But  if  it  were  started  with  a  view  to,  as  the 
ultimate  object,  absorption  you  would  approve  of  it? — 
I  should  feel  very  doubtful  about  it  indeed. 

6761 .  You  think  that  such  a  process  could  not  begin 
otherwise  than  with  absorption.  It  must  begin  with 
absorption  ? — That  is  my  strong  idea.  For  instance,  I 
should  say  that  for  the  central  institution  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  desirable  that  we  should  join 
under  those  conditions. 

6762.  But  is  not  the  greatest  objection  to  such  a 
scheme  as  that  of  the  Gresham  University,  that  if  it 
were  carried  out  you  would  include  in  your  combina- 
tion bodies,  which  are  not  quite  competent  to  teach 
along  with  bodies  which  are  ?  Is  not  that  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  ? — That  is  one ;  but  I  think  a  much 
stronger  objection  is  that  there  is  an  examination  body 
which  stands  above  the  different  professors,  which 
stands  above  the  teaching,  and  which  must  always 
depress  teaching  to  the  lowest  standard  in  the  different 
places. 

6763.  If  professors  were  efficiently  represented  that 
would  be  obviated,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  doubt 
whether  that  would  be  possible. 

6764.  Supposing  the  four  bodies  to  be  co-ordinated, 
were  the  central  institution,  the  science  schools, 
University  College,  and  King's  College,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  you  still  think  that  a  process  of 
consolidation  would  be  objectionable? — Yes,  for  the 
central  institution  most  certainly.  The  central  institu- 
tion would  simply  cease  to  exist  and  lose  all  its 
character  if  it  were  joined  with  others  under  those 
conditions.  It  would  have  a  kind  of  insignificant 
representation  compared  with  the  others.  We  have 
four  professors,  and  the  others  have  I  do  not  know  how 
many.  The  place  would  simply  go  to  the  wall.  We 
should  have  to  work  under  the  control  of  some  outsiders 
and  not  be  free  to  develop  ourselves. 

6765.  But  your  interests  and  those  of  the  science 
schools  are  closely  allied,  are  they  not? — I  do  not 
know.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  at 
present. 

6766.  Do  you  not  overlap  each  other  in  your  work  at 
all  ? — No.  One  is  pure  science,  and  the  other  is  applied 
technical. 

6767.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  physics 
in  London  ? — Yes. 

6768.  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  actual  teaching 
of  physics  in  London,  as  compared  with  the  teaching 
in  Germany  ? — Well,  it  is  all  of  a  very  elementary 
kind.  The  higher  teaching  does  not  exist  anywhere, 
such  as  Quincke  carries  on  with  his  laboratories,  and 
teaching,  such  as  is  carried  out  in  the  Helmholtz 
laboratories.    There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  London. 
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O.  Henrici,        6769.  And  you  think  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    elementary  subjects  but  in  the  higher  teaching  ? — The 
LL.D.,F.R.S.  higher  teaching.    The  elementary  must  be  reformed  in 

  order  to  get  the  higher  into  working  order. 
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6770.  You  do  not  think  that  in  the  science  schools 
there  is  enough  of  the  higher  teaching  of  the  subject  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  much  really  higher  teaching — 
teaching  to  make  research. 

6771.  It  is  quite  clear  that  your  main  object  as 
regards  improving  teaching,  is  to  improve  the  higher 
teaching  and  not  the  elementary  ? — I  will  not  say  that 
the  elementary  also. 

6772.  You  think  there  are  as  great  defects  with  refer- 
ence to  the  elementary  as  with  reference  to  the  higher 
teaching  ? — I  should  not  say  that  there  is  as  great  a 
defect,  but  I  mean  they  should  not  be  separated,  and 
the  elementary  will  be  improved  by  having  the  higher 
attached  to  it. 

6773.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  an  important  suggestion 
made  by  Professor  Bui'don  Sanderson  which  I  should 
like  to  follow  out  a  little  further.  I  understand  you  to 
say  that,  even  assuming  the  state  of  things,  which 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  has  suggested,  of  a  standing 
commission  for'  some  time,  empowered  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  the  various  schools,  you  would  still  not  be 
willing  to  accept  anything  short  of  the  professorial 
scheme,  which  you  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  ? 
—Yes. 

6774.  And  one  reason,  I  think,  why  you  said  that 
was  because  you  said  the  central  institution,  in  which 
you  were  deeply  interested,  would  have  no  adequate 
position,  but  would  be  lost  and  merged  in  a  higher 
organisation  ? — There  would  be  danger  in  that. 

6775.  I  want  to  put  a  suggestion  to  you  of  this  kind. 
Suppose  that  in  any  constitution  of  a  new  University 
there  were  an  adequate  division  of  subjects,  and  that  in 
each  subject  the  professors  and  the  institutions  which 
represented  and  were  answerable  for  that  subject,  were 
properly  represented,  and  that  that  combined  repre- 
sentation of  professors  and  resources  had  substantially 
the  regulation  of  the  teaching  within  the  limits  of  that 
subject,  would  you  then  see  so  great  an  objection  to 
the  oourse  suggested  by  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  see  where  those  guarantees  are  to 
come  from. 

6776.  I  am  suggesting  that  they  should  exist  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new  body  by  some  such  regulation 
as  this,  that  a  committee  or  a  separate  body — call  it  by 
what  name  you  like — should  have  a  practical  regula- 
tion of  the  studies  within  its  own  department,  and 
that  that  body  should  consist  of  the  combined  elements, 
(which,  I  think,  to  some  extent  you  have  already 
admitted,)  the  teaching  staff  and  those  who  provide 
the  resources  for  the  teaching  staff.  Would  that  be  an 
impossible  solution  ? — I  must  say  that  I  cannot  quite 
see  the  bearing  and  the  working  of  your  scheme  in 
detail. 

6777.  Then  let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Supposing 
there  was  a  certain  number,  we  will  say  five  professors, 
appointed  to  represent,  perhaps  I  may  call  them,  the 
applied  sciences.  Would  that  be  a  fair  term  to  use  ? 
I  want  to  use  a  term  which  would  meet  the  case  of 
your  institution? — Yes,  engineering,  perhaps. 

6778.  That  is  near  enough  for  our  present  purpose  at 
any  rate  ? — Yes. 

6779.  Supposing  you  had  a  committee  or  a  body 
composed  of  a  representation,  say  of  five,  or  a  larger 
number  if  you  like,  of  the  teachers  in  those  subjects  in 
the  metropolis,  and  also  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons,  say  of  an  equal  number  of  persons,  repre- 
senting the  institutions  which  provide  the  pecuniary 
resources  with  which  those  teachers  work,  would  not 
that  give  you  that  kind  of  independent  consideration 
and  due  regard  to  your  special  subject  which  you 
desire,  assuming  always  that  that  committee  had, 
practically  and  within  wide  limits,  unfettered  control  ? 
— It  would  not  give  us  as  much  freedom  as  we  have  at 
present. 

6780.  But  excuse  me  one  moment,  the  freedom  which 
you  have  at  present  I  think  you  enjoy  by  virtue  entirely 
of  the  goodwill  of  the  corporations  who  unite  to  furnish 
the  funds  ? — Yes. 

6781.  You  are  entirely  dependent  upon  them? — 
Yes. 

6782.  If  the  force  of  the  educational  impulse  slack- 
ened that  is  to  say,  if  the  goodwill  relaxed  you  might 


be  left  absolutely  destitute  of  any  resources  ? — That  is 
theoretically  possible,  practically  I  doubt  it. 

6783.  Well  that  is  a  point  of  view  which  of  course 
•  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  upon  ? — Yes. 

6784.  At  any  rate  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  in 
exchange  for  this  practical  independence  which  you 
enjoy,  but  which  really  is  dependence  upon  other 
persons'  goodwill  there  should  be  an  assured  position 
given  to  such  an  institution  as  yours,  subject  to  some 
lessening  of  the  absolute  autocratic  or  autonomic  power 
which  you  at  present  enjoy  as  professors.  May  there 
not  be  some  advantage  in  union  with  the  University  ? 
— Yes,  if  the  University  has  such  a  staff  as  can  carry  it 
out. 

6785.  Assuming  the  University  should  be  constituted 
in  that  sort  of  way  you  would  not  feel  any  radical 
objection  to  it,  although  you  might  prefer  your  own 
scheme  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  this  in  your  scheme 
whether  you  mean  that  the  central  institution  should 
be  ruled  in  this  way  or  the  whole  education  in  the 
direction  of  applied  sciences  in  the  University. 

6786.  I  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  applied  sciences 
in  the  University  should  be  brought  within  one  juris- 
diction?— That  they  should  form  one  school? 

6787.  Yes,  that  they  should  form  one  school,  and  that 
the  school  should  be  practically  for  ordinary  purposes 
independent,  and  conduct  the  regulation  of  the 
education  which  it  was  responsible  for,  by  its  own 
determination  ? — That  is  to  say,  all  the  different  schools 
which  exist  in  this  direction  would  be  absorbed  into 
one. 

6788.  I  do  not  say  absorbed,  but  I  would  put  it  thus ; 
that  the  whole  conduct  and  direction  of  the  education 
which  falls  within  that  class  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  who  were,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  respon- 
sible for  the'teaching,  and  in  a  pecuniary  sense  respon- 
sible for  provision  for  the  teaching  ?  —  Unless  they 
are  really  absorbed  into  one,  I  do  not  see  that  that 
would  answer. 

6789.  But  I  am  supposing  that  they  are  in  that  sense, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  general  teaching  of  the  Uni- 
versity, absorbed  into  one,  although  they  may  retain 
control  of  the  individual  funds  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
would  work. 

6790.  Although  it  would  not  fully  answer  your 
demands  and  desires,  would  not  that,  at  any  rate,  have 
a  considerable  advantage  in  itself?  Would  not  the 
bringing  together  of  the  professors  belonging  to  the 
various  schools  of  what  for  the  present  purpose  we  are 
calling  applied  science,  and  the  bringing  together  of 
those  who  hold  the  funds  charged  with  the  maintenance, 
or  applicable  to  the  maintenance,  of  that  branch  of 
learning — would  not  the  bringing  of  those  together 
into  one  body,  and  trusting  them  with  the  practical 
control  of  education  in  that  branch  have  a  distinct 
advantage  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6791.  No  advantage  at  all  you  think  ? — No,  not  unless 
the  funds  are  really  made  into  one. 

6792.  Does  your  objection  really  stand  upon  this, 
that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  unless  the  most  abso- 
lutely perfect  system  is  adopted  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

6793.  Then  if  we  allow  that  an  advantage  may  be 
gained,  although  the  most  theoretically  perfect  system 
is  not  adopted,  do  you  not  think  that  under  suchl  a 
scheme  as  I  have  indicated  an  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  science  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

6794.  Not  at  all  ?— Not  sufficient  to  

6795.  My  question  was  whether  any  advantage  at  all 
would  be  gained.  You  say,  I  know,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  balance  what  you  calculate  to  be  your 
chances  in  the  future,  but  we  must  all  be  governed  in 
our  estimation  of  the  chances  of  the  future  by  our  own 
judgment  of  the  probabilities.  You  seem  to  admit  now 
that  there  would  be  some  advantage  gained  though 
not  enough  to  compensate  for  what  in  your  judgment 
are  the  chances  of  the  future.  May  I  take  it  that  that 
is  the  position  of  things  ? — I  should  think  the  advan- 
tages would  indeed  be  very  small,  very  small  indeed. 
"Never"  is  a  very  awkward  word.  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  offhand  without  entering  into  the  details 
of  the  scheme,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  I 
believe  the  advantage  would  be  very  trifling  indeed. 

6796.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  at  any  time 
considered  any  scheme  based  upon  the  lines  I  have 
indicated  to  you  now  ? — No. 
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6797.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  One  question  with  regard 
to  the  German  Universities.  Have  they  Boards  of 
Studies  as  well  as  Faculties  ? — TSTo. 

6798.  The  whole  Faculty  serves  as  a  Board  of  Studies  ? 
—Yes. 

6799.  That  is  to  say  the  ordinary  professors  alone  ? — 
Tes. 

6800.  The  extraordinary  professors  are  not  upon  the 
Faculties,  are  they  P — They  are  not  on  the  Faculty. 
How  far  they  are  sometimes  consulted,  I  cannot  say. 
That  may  vary  from  place  to  place,  but  they  have  no 
regular  right  on  the  Faculty  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

6801.  Does  the  Faculty  lay  down  the'course  of  studies 
for  each  curriculum  inside  the  University  ? — There  is 
not  a  curriculum. 

6802.  Does  it  recommend  a  course  of  study  for 
different  classes  of  students  ? — No,  there  is  far  greater 
freedom  than  there  is  here. 

6803.  Does  it  prescribe  the  length  of  each  professor's 
course  P — No. 

6804.  Is  a  professor  allowed  to  give  100  lectures  or 
10  lectures  a  year,  as  he  chooses  ? — To  a  great  extent. 
They  take  care  that  the  most  important  subjects  are 
fully  represented,  and  they  arrange  among  themselves 
how  they  shall  be  represented. 

6805.  Does  the  Faculty  exercise   any  disciplinary 
power  over  a  professor? — I  believe  that  is  very  slight. 

6806.  If  a  professor  were  to  go  outside  his  subject, 
and  entrench  upon  a  subject  which  belonged  properly 
to  a  colleague,  would  that  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Faculty? — I  believe  it  would. 

6807.  Can  a  professor  belong  to  more  than  one 
Faculty  ? — I  should  fancy  he  could,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  ever  does  take  place.  I  could  not  re- 
member a  single  case. 

6808.  The  Faculties,  I  think,  are  philosophy,  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  science  ? — Science,  I  believe,  has 
been  introduced  in  modern  times  in  one  or  two  Uni- 
versities, but  as  a  rule  there  are  only,  in  the  old 
Universities,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  then  all  the 
rest  included  in  the  philosophical  Faculty. 

6809.  Then  in  the  philosophical  Faculty  are  there  no 
pure  scientific  subjects  ? — Certainly.  The  whole  of 
science  is  included  in  that. 

6810.  Then  some  of  those  scientific  subjects  are 
included  in  the  Faculty  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

6811.  Then  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  are 
professorships  which  are  in  more  Faculties  than  one  ? 
— I  believe  that  as  a  rule  the  professor  of  physiology, 
for  instance,  belongs  to  the  medical  Faculty  only. 

6812.  And  is  that  the  principle,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

6813.  Would  it  be  thought  an  inconvenience  and  an 
objection,  as  has  been  represented  to  us  by  a  witness, 
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that  a  professor  should  belong  to  more  than  one  Faculty  ?  o.  Henricl 

—I  do  not  see  that  it  should,  but  practically  I  do  not  Esq.,  Ph.D., 

think  it  exists  in  Germany  in  that  form.    I  do  not  see  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

why  it  should  not  be  here.   . 

6814.  The  Faculties  are  regulated  with  regard  to  the  1  Ju,y  1892- 
subjects  included  for  the  degree? — No. 

6815.  Or  is  it  upon  a  quasi-theoretical  principle  p— 
They  have  been  historically  developed.  Formerly  the 
University  included  everything.  Then  it  was  found 
convenient  to  separate  a  branch  off,  first  divinity,  then 
law,  then  medicine  ;  in  modern  times  in  one  or  two 
places  I  believe  science,  what  is  in  England  called 
science  ;  that  means  what  in  England  comes  to  natural 
science.  Then  the  rest  is  always  left  together,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  most  heterogeneous  mass  of  subjects. 

6816.  Philosophy  ?— Yes. 

6817.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  superior  body 
to  the  Faculties  which  comprehends  and  includes  them 
all  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  Senate. 

6818.  Did  you  state  what  the  powers  of  the  Senate 
were  ? — I  am  not  sure.  They  have  only  a  general 
superintendence,  not  for  the  processes  of  the  different 
subjects  but  the  general  interests  of  the  University,  the 
general  discipline  of  such  questions. 

6819.  They  cannot  control  the  decision  of  a  Faculty 
inside  its  own  limits  ? — I  cannot  say  what  their  legal 
power  there  is. 

6820.  Do  they  manage  finances  ?  Have  they  funds  ? 
— Most  of  the  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  funds  over  which  the  Senate  has  absolute 
control,  I  believe,  are  very  limited  indeed,  if  there  are 
any. 

6821.  Then  whom  do  you  look  upon  as  the  real 
supreme  local  authority  of  the  University  ? — The  local 
authority  of  the  University  is  the  Senate,  with  the 
Rector  at  its  head. 

6822.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

6823.  And  the  Rector  is  usually  appointed  by  the 
Government  ? — That  is  different  in  different  cases.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  smaller  Prussian  Universities. 
He  is  appointed  for  life  by  the  Government  at  Bonn, 
for  instance.  At  other  Universities  where  there  is  a 
Rector  appointed  it  goes  by  rotation,  but  the  Govern- 
ment always  has  to  approve  of  the  election  by  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  Senate  proposes.  That  is  elected 
for  two  years  or  one  year.  In  some  places,  in  Baden, 
at  Heidelberg,  the  Grand  Duke  is  the  Rector.  Then 
there  is  a  pro-Rector  elected  from  among  the  pro- 
fessors. 

6824.  Is  tbe  Rector  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  ? — Certainly. 

6825.  Are  his  doings  likely  to  be  overruled  bv  him  ? 
—Yes. 

6826.  He  can  put  his  veto  upon  any  act  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  Faculty,  can  he  ? — I  should  imagine  he  could 
absolutely. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock. 
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6827.  (Lord  Reay.)  At  one  time  you  were  Yice-Pre- 
sident  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  ? — 
Yes. 

6828.  You  have  also  been  President  of  Boards  of 
Examiners  ? — During  three  years  I  presided  at  Com- 
missions of  Examinations  for  our  masters  of  secondary 
education. 

6829.  The  number  of  Universities  in  Belgium  is  four, 
I  believe  ? — Yes,  four — two  State  Universities  and  two 
private  Universities — free  Universities.  One,  framed 
in  1834  by  the  bishops,  is  a  Catholic  University,  the 
other  one  was  started  in  the  same  year  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

6830.  Louvain  is  the  Catholic  University? — Yes, 
Louvain  is  the  Catholic  University  and  Brussels  is  the 
Liberal  one. 

6831.  The  other  Universities  are  ? — Ghent  and  Liege, 
both  State  Universities. 

6832.  The  population  of  Belgium  is  six  millions  ? — 
Six  millions,  more  or  less. 

6833.  There  are  four  Universities  for  six  millions  ? — 
Yes. 

6834.  What  number  of  Faculties  are  there  in  each 
University  ? — We  have  four  Faculties  generally :  Philo- 
sophy, Law,  Science,  and  Medicine.  In  Louvain  there 
is  a  Faculty  of  Theology.  Then  we  have  special  schools 
annexed  to  each  University ;  schools  of  engineering ; 
schools  for  mining  purposes  and  manufactories.  At 
Louvain  they  have  a  school  of  agriculture ;  in  Brussels 
we  have  a  polytechnic  school  annexed  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  professors  of  the  other  Faculties  give  lessons 
in  these  schools  combined  with  the  University. 

6835.  Could  you  indicate  to  the  Commission  the 
distinctive  character  of  each  University  ? — There  may 
be  more  or  less  differences  in  the  philosophical  doc- 
trines in  the  different  Universities,  but  otherwise  for 
the  other  Faculties  the  instruction  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  the  Universities.  There  are  greater  differences 
in  the  special  schools  which  are  annexed  to  the  different 
Universities.  In  Liege  it  is  a  school  more  for  mining 
purposes  ;  in  Ghent  a  school  more  for  engineering  pur- 
poses and  the  construction  of  roads  and  ways ;  in 
Brussels  we  have  the  polytechnic,  which  combines 
mining  and  ways.  Otherwise  I  should  not  say  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  Universities  in 
the  system  of  working,  because  they  are  all  controlled 
by  the  examinations. 

6836.  Is  there  not  a  fifth  Faculty  at  the  University  of 
Brussels  ? — It  is  not  a  Faculty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  there  is  no  president  nor  secretary.  The 
lessons  are  given  by  the  professors  of  the  other  Facul- 
ties. It  was  started  in  1889,  and  is  called  L'ecole  Sociale 
des  Sciences.  The  objeot  of  this  school  is  the  study  of 
questions  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  social 
or  political  matters,  because  these  matters  are  not 
taught  by  the  Faculte  de  Droit.  I  am  informed  that 
the  University  of  Louvain  has  also  created  a  school  of 
social  and  political  science.  The  title  of  Doctenr  en 
Sciences  Sociales  Politiques  will  only  be  conferred  upon 
doctors  of  law  who  have  been  in  possession  of  the  latter 
grade  for  at  least  a  year.  The  conditions  attached  to 
the  doctorate  are  two  years'  attendance  at  the  lectures, 
the  passing  of  an  examination,  and  the  writing  of  a 
treatise  bearing  upon  the  instruction  received.  The 


subjects  of  the  first  year's  course  are  the  study  of  public 
law  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  labour  legis- 
lation in  different  countries,  a  course  of  parliamentary 
history,  and  the  study  of  special  questions  concerning 
commercial  and  international  law.  For  the  second 
year  are  reserved  diplomatic  history,  the  examination 
of  industrial  organisation,  and  of  questions  concerning 
civil  law  and  the  colonial  systems.  The  programme 
will  be  subject,  however,  to  variations,  and  while 
taking  cognisance  of  essential  topics  will  allow  for 
examination  upon  special  questions  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  individual  research. 

6837.  And  the  object  of  that  school  is  to  educate 
public  men  ? — Yes,  to  educate  public  men,  and  to  in- 
crease the  scientific  character  of  our  Universities.  The 
private  Universities  show  more  or  less  the  way  to  the 
State  Universities. 

6838.  They  are  pioneers? — Yes.  We  reproach  our 
State  Universities  with  being  too  professional,  and  not 
scientific  enough. 

6839.  Has  this  school  the  right  of  conferring  de- 
grees ? — Yes  ;  it  confers  a  degree  of  Docteur  en  Sciences 
Sociales  only,  all  the  courses  are  not  yet  organised.  We 
have  not  found  the  professors  for  it. 

6840.  Now  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
Universities.  The  government  of  the  State  Universities 
is,  of  course,  different  from  that  of  the  Universities  of 
Louvain  and  Brussels  ? — Yes. 

6841.  Will  you  describe  the  government  of  the  State 
Universities  ?  —  The  Uiversity  is  administered  by  a 
Senate  called  Conseil  Academiques,  which  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  professors  —  the  oldest  professors. 
Their  President  is  the  rector  of  the  University,  and 
they  have  a  pro-rector.  Besides  that  there  is  what  we 
call  an  Admin istrateur  Inspecteur.  He  is  the  delegate 
of  the  Government  to  see  that  all  things  conform  to 
the  law.  He  is  the  intermediate  person  between  the 
Senate  of  the  University  and  the  Minister.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  also  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  Special  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  it  was  the  creation  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  that  minister  was  suppressed  some  years  ago 
when  the  Catholic  party  came  in  office  again.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction  has 
a  high  hand  with  regard  to  the  State  Universities.  As 
regards  Louvain,  there  is  also  a  Senate  named  by  the 
bishops.  The  bishops  once  a  year  meet  and  name  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  the  rector,  and 
the  pro-rector.  The  pro-rector  in  Louvain  is  named 
for  his  life-time.  In  Brussels  a  Conseil  d' 'Administra- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  their  successors  is  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
The  town  of  Brussels  give  subsidies  to  the  University. 
It  gives  some  100,000  francs  a  year  to  the  four  Faculties, 
and  25,000  francs  to  the  J&cole  poly  technique,  besides  the 
free  use  of  the  buildings.  The  burgomaster  of  Brussels 
is  president  of  the  Council.  The  other  members, 
named  by  the  Council,  are  (1)  the  echevin  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  town  of  Br  issels  ;  (2)  a  representative 
of  the  county  council  (Conseil  provincial)  ;  (3)  of  the 
town  council ;  (4)  of  the  Conseil  des  hospices  ;  (5)  of 
permanent  members  chosen  by  the  Council  either 
amongst  the  professors  or  amongst  outsiders ;  (6)  of 
five  delegates  of  the  Faculty  elected  by  the  professors ; 
(7)  of  the  rector ;  find  (8)  prg-rector  also  elected  by  the 
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professors ;  (9)  of  the  administration  (Administrateur 
inspecteur)  elected  by  the  Council ;  and  finally  (10)  of  a 
member  elected  by  V Union  des  Etudiants,  a  society 
which  gives  subsidies  to  poor  students. 

6842.  The  free  Universities  are  not  corporations? — 
They  have  no  incorporated  rights ;  their  revenue  con- 
sists solely  of  the  gifts  of  the  public,  subsidies  given 
by  the  town  of  Brussels  and  the  Provincial  Council ; 
the  fees  of  the  students,  and  sums  that  may  be  given 
to  trustees.  But  these  trustees  may  put  the  money  in 
their  pockets,  because  we  have  no  organisation.  "We 
want  an  organisation,  but  until  now  the  Liberal  party 
has  been  strongly  opposed  to  allow  incorporated  rights 
to  be  conceded  to  scientific  bodies.  They  fear  droit  de 
•main  morte.  In  Brussels  we  try  to  manage  things  as 
well  as  possible.  A  few  private  people  are  very  gene- 
rous to  our  Universities  ;  recently  a  large  manufacturer, 
M.  Solway,  founded  at  his  own  expense  two  institu- 
tions, one  for  the  study  of  physic  and  chemistry, 
another  for  the  study  of  biology.  These  institutes  will 
cost  him  more  than  20,000Z.  for  the  buildings,  with  a 
yearly  budget  of  nearly  2,000Z.  Another  gentleman, 
professor  at  the  University,  son  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
M.  Leo  Errera,  founded  also  with  some  friends,  an 
institute  for  the  study  of  botanies.  M.  Montefiore;  a 
Senator,  showed  the  way  to  these  liberalities.  He 
created,  at  Liege,  an  institute  for  the  study  of  electri- 
city, although  the  University  of  Liege,  being  a  State 
University,  is  well  provided  with  special  colleges  of  all 
kind  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  physics,  botanic, 
physiology,  as  well  organised  as  the  best  institutes  in 
Germany.  The  State  gave  the  building,  M.  Montefiore 
paid  for  the  instruments,  and  provided  for  the  salaries 
of  the  professors. 

To  return  to  the  organisation  of  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versity, I  forgot  to  tell  that  besides  the  Gonseil 
ft  Administration,  manager  of  the  institution,  there 
exists  another  body  called  the  Gonseil  Academique. 
This  Council  is  composed  of  the  rector,  five  presidents, 
and  five  delegates  of  the  four  Faculties,  and  the  Poly- 
technical  School.  The  Gonseil  Academique  prepares 
and  regulates  the  studies  and  courses  of  the  University  ; 
it  gives  its  advice  upon  questions  of  education  to  the 
Conseil  d' Administration,  which  may  ratify  or  refuse  its 
consent  to  the  proposals  of  the  Gonseil  Academique. 

6843.  The  Academic  Council  is  entirely  composed  of 
professors  ? — Yes,  it  is  entirely  composed  of  professors. 

6844.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Administration  Council 
there  are  outsiders  ? — Yes,  patrons  of  the  University. 

6845.  And  some  professors  also  ? — Yes,  and  some 
professors  also  partly  chosen  by  the  Conseil  d' Admini- 
stration and  partly  elected  by  the  faculties. 

6846.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  If  I  understood  you,  the 
professorial  element  has  no  vote  ? — No,  they  have  only 
a  right  of  proposing,  and  a  right  of  advising. 

6847.  Have  the  professors  in  the  Administration 
Council  a  vote  ? — Certainly,  those  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors who  are  members  of  that  Council  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  other  members.  This  Gonseil  d' 'Admini- 
stration elects  the  Administrateur  Inspecteur,  and  he  is 
the  man  who  has  the  direction  of  the  University. 
Generally  it  is  a  Liberal  of  high  standing.  During  a 
long  series  of  years  it  was  the  founder  of  the  University 
and  president  of  our  House,  who  held  the  situation, 
after  him  it  was  a  senator,  his  political  lieutenant,  but 
now  the  Council  has  appointed  M.  Grant,  a  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  the  last  Liberal  Cabinet. 

6848.  (Lord  Beay.)  He  holds  about  the  same  position 
as  the  Administrateur  at  the  State  Universities  ? — He  is 
the  intermediary  between  the  Gonseil  d' Administro l> it > n 
and  the  different  Faculties.  He  is  named  by  the  Gon- 
seil d' Administration,  whereas  the  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  named  by  the  professors. 

6849.  And  he  holds  his  office  for  how  long  ? — The 
Administrateur  is  named  for  his  lifetime.  The  rector 
for  two  years  only.  He  is  named  by  the  professors  after 
a  proposal  made  by  the  different  Faculties,  and  there  is 
a  rule  amongst  the  Faculties  to  have  each  in  turn  as 
rector  one  of  their  professors.  The  pro-rector  is  always 
the  rector  of  the  year  before.  The  programmes  of  the 
University  and  the  regulations  of  the  examinations  are 
settled  first  by  the  Faculties,  then  by  the  Gonseil 
Academique. 

6850.  The  Senate,  in  fact  P — Yes,  but  their  decisions 
are  controlled  by  the  Gonseil  di1 Administration  in 
Brussels.  In  the  State  Universities  this  is  done  by 
the  Minister.  . 


6851.  I  suppose  the  Gonseil  d' Administration  very        M.  A. 
seldom  interferes  ? — It  very  seldom  interferes.     Pro-  Couvreur. 

fessional  matters  are  proposed  by  the  professors  and   

ratified  by  the  Conseil  d' Administration.    It  does  not     4  July  1892. 

interfere  with  educational  and  professional  matters,  

but  it  has  the  right  to  refuse  its  assent.    The  different 

Faculties  propose  the  candidates  to  the  professorships, 
but  it  is  the  Gonseil  cV Administration  only  which  names. 
It  disposes  of  the  money.  The  Faculties  are  always 
bound  to  go  to  the  Gonseil  d' Administration  for  any 
improvement.  There  is  only  one  exception,  which  is 
the  nomination  of  their  chairman  and  secretary.  Each 
Faculty  has  a  board. 

6852.  Who  appoints  the  board  P — The  Faculty  itself. 
Besides  that,  in  matters  of  examination  and  the  theses 
which  are  presented,  their  decision  is  sovereign,  though, 
of  course,  there  is  always  a  right  of  appeal  against  theiv 
decision.  Two  years  ago  a  thesis  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  as  it  was  not  according  to 
the  dominant  philosophical  instruction,  that  thesis  was 
not  agreed  to.  The  youug  student  who  had  proposed 
had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Conseil  d' Administration, 
but  the  Gonseil  d' Administration  declared  himself  in- 
competent. There  it  was  the  majority  of  the  Faculty 
who  decided  that  this  thesis  could  not  be  admitted  to 
be  discussed.  These  theses  are  presented  to  get  the 
right  of  having  a  title  at  the  University,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  become  professor  of  the  University.  I 
suppose  you  want  to  have  some  information  about  how 
the  professors  are  named  at  our  Universities.  At  the 
State  Uuiversities  the  Government  is  bound  by  no  rules 
at  all.  It  may  call  to  a  professorship  whom  it  likes. 
Very  recently  at  Liege  we  lost  M.  de  Laveleye,  and 
the  different  courses  which  he  gave  were  distributed 
among  different  people.  A  young  lawyer,  who  had  no 
academic  title,  but  who  is  a  man  of  a  real  merit,  was 
named  professor  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Mahaim, 
M.  de  Laveleye's  preferred  pupil,  and  who  had  a  Uni- 
versity title. 

6853.  What  is  an  Agrege  P — It  is  an  honorary  title 
given  in  Brussels  to  those  who  present  a  thesis. 

6854.  But  an  Agrege  may  be  considered  a  candidate 
for  a  vacant  professorship  ? — He  may  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  a  vacant  course,  and  if  he  gets  a  nomina- 
tion he  is  called  charge  de  cours. 

6855.  Is  a  charge  de  cours  above  or  below  an  Agrege  ? 
— He  is  above.    Agrege  is  an  honorific. 

6856.  An  Agrege  may  become  a  charge  de  cours  p— - 
Yes. 

6857.  And  may  he  become  a  privat-docent? — No. 
We  have  no  privat-docent.  An  Agrege'  has  not  the 
right  of  giving  lectures  in  the  University  if  he  is  not 
called  to  do  so. 

6858.  But  as  charge  de  cours  he  has  ? — Yes,  as  charge 
de  cours  he  has.  He  gives  those  lectures  which  arc 
assigned  to  him,  and  he  gets  a  salary. 

6859.  Are  there  charges  de  cours  in  all  the  Univer- 
sities ? — In  the  State  Universities  the  student  takes  a 
doctor  degree  in  a  special  science.  However,  the 
young  barrister  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  no 
academical  title,  but  he  was  given  the  right  of  giving 
lectures  as  charge  de  cours. 

6860.  Without  having  presented  a  thesis  ? — Yes,  but 
lie  had  written  a  most  valuable  book. 

6861.  That  was  quite  exceptional,  was  it  not?— No, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  Government.  He  may  call  to  a 
professorship  whom  he  likes.  In  Brussels  there  are 
more  formalities.  Every  student  when  he  has  finished 
his  studies,  may  present  a  thesis  and  defend  it  in 
public.  If  he  succeeds  he  gets  the  title  of  doctor  in 
the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  The 
Gonseil  d'  Administration  may  then  give  him  the  title  of 
Agrege  (if  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs  makes  a 
proposition  to  that  effect)  and  grant  him  a  chair. 
He  becomes  then  chayrge  de  cours.  But  the  Council  is 
not  bound  by  these  rules,  It  may  call  to  a  chair  a 
noted  scientific  man  and  name  him  Agrege  or  Professeur 
extraordinaire,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  Professeur 
ordinaire.  Well-known  men  may  jump  over  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  and  become  Professeur  ordinaire  at  once. 
Political  influences  are  very  strong  with  regard  to  our 
Universities,  and  the  parties,  more  or  less,  protect  the 
interests  of  their  own  people.  Recently  we  had  a  very 
clever  man  for  science ;  he  was  a  priest ;  he  merited 
certainly  a  professorship,  but  being  a  priest  he  oould  not 
get  it  at  the  Brussels  University,  which  is  a  Liberal 
University.    Ho  was  of  a  very  independent  mind,  and 
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M.  A.  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  a  professorship  at  Lou  vain  for 
Couvreur.      that  reason.    The  State  made  him  professor  at  Ghent. 

  It  was  a  very  good  nomination. 

4  July  1892.  6g62_  Are  tte  profeSSOrs  at  the  State  Universities 
and  the  Brussels  University  equally  free  in  their 
teaching  ? — The  Brussels  professors,  I  think,  are  freer 
in  their  teaching  than  the  State  professors,  and  freer 
certainly  than  the  professors  at  Louvain,  who  are 
bound  to  respect  certain  traditions  and  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  Some  forty  years  ago  M.  Huet,  a  Frenchman, 
a  catholic  with  socialistic  tendency,  was  professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Ghent.  After  the  revolution  of  1848 
complaints  were  made  against  his  teaching.  He  was 
not  dismissed  but  induced  to  retire  on  a  handsome 
pension.  One  of  his  successors  went  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  freethought.  There  was  an  interpellation 
and  a  very  strong  debate  in  the  House  because  the 
Minister,  who  belonged  to  the  Catholic  party,  was  a 
liberal-minded  man,  and  refused  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  this  professor.  In  another  case  also  in  Ghent,  a 
professor  of  Philosophy,  whose  teaching  was  considered 
as  too  advanced,  was  removed  to  Liege,  and  given  a 
professorship  of  classical  philology.  From  time  to 
time  we  may  have  these  difficulties  in  our  State 
Universities,  but  they  present  themselves  only  in 
the  Philosophical  Faculty.  In  all  the  other  branches 
professors  are  quite  free  to  teach  what  they  like. 
Now  if  we  had  in  our  State  Universities  a  Socialist, 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  difficulty.  In  Brussels 
the  professors  are  much  freer.  Now  we  have  the  two 
tendencies  represented  amongst  our  professors ;  one  is 
a  professor  of  notoriously  socialistic  tendencies,  the 
other  is  more  Conservative,  but  the  Gonseil  d' Admini- 
stration does  not  interfere  with  their  teaching. 

6863.  Who  settles  the  programme  of  lectures  at 
the  State  Universities? — The  law. 

6864.  The  minister  ? — The  law  provides  what  are  the 
courses  to  be  given  at  the  State  Universities,  and  the 
details  are  left  to  the  minister  and  the  Faculties. 

6865.  And  naturally  the  free  Universities  of  Louvain 
and  Brussels  must  be  more  or  less  guided  by  the  regu- 
lations imposed  on  the  State  Universities  ? — They  are 
more  or  less  guided  by  the  law  and  by  the  examinations. 

6866.  Is  there  an  entrance  examination? — No;  there 
was,  but  it  was  suppressed,  and  the  Universities  were 
invaded  by  very  young  people.  They  left  their  private 
studies,  or  middle  class  schools,  to  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity unprepared,  and  the  standard  of  the  instruction 
in  our  Universities  suffered  much  by  this  system. 
Students  could  enter  the  University  without  knowing 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  allowed  girls  to  be  admitted 
specially  in  the  scientific  branches.  Recently  the  law 
has  been  changed,  the  students  are  obliged  to  present 
a  certificate  of  attendance  from  a  school  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  courses  are  organised.  They  present 
these  certificates  before  a  kind  of  jury  which  deals  with 
the  certificates  allowing  them  to  go  to  the  University. 

6867.  A  jury  which  does  not  examine  ? — It  is  a  com- 
mission of  registration  and  does  not  examine  the 
student  but  his  certificate.  If  the  student  has  no  cer- 
tificate he  is  allowed  to  pass  an  examination  before  a 
special  jury. 

6868.  How  is  this  jury  appointed  ? — By  the  State. 

6869.  Do  they  examine  those  students  who  wish  to 
attend  the  free  Universities  as  well  as  the  State 
Universities  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  free  Universities 
may  allow  him  to  come  in  without  examination. 

6870.  At  Brussels  do  they  require  him  to  be  examined  ? 
— They  may  do  if  they  have  any  doubt  about  his 
qualifications.  But  the  question  is  of  importance  only 
for  girls  who  want  to  take  their  degrees.  At  Brussels, 
to  allow  the  girls  to  follow  the  studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity courses  of  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  added  to 
the  program  of  a  middle  class  girls'  school.  Parlia- 
ment would  not  allow  Latin  and  Greek  to  be  struck 
out  from  the  matters  which  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  of 
medicine  is  obliged  to  know  when  he  passes  his  exami- 
nation as  doctor  or  barrister.  There  was  a  great  dis- 
cussion about  this  in  Parliament,  but  those  who  were 
in  favour  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  the  majority. 

6871.  Then  you  admit  the  close  connexion  there  iB 
between  efficient  University  teaching  and  the  efficient 
organisation  of  secondary  education  ? — Certainly. 

6872.  After  the  student  has  reached  the  University 
does  he  at  once  enter  the  Faculties  of  Law  or  Medi- 
cine ? — No,  the  law  student  is  obliged  to  pass  two  ex- 
aminations in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy ;  the  medical 


student  at  least  one  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
The  law  studies  take  at  least  five  years  ;  two  years  in 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  three  or  four  years  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  It  is  a  great  drawback  if  people 
enter  into  a  professional  career  too  young. 

6873.  After  he  enters  his  own  Faculty  he  must 
pass  preliminary  examinations  before  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  examination  ? — He  has  to  pass 
in  the  different  Faculties,  either  philosophy  on  the  one 
side  or  science  on  the  other,  and  medicine  or  law,  a 
certain  number  of  examinations  before  he  takes  his 
last  degree,  his  diploma,  as  we  call  it. 

6874.  And  the  degree  examination  in  each  Faculty 
is  the  same  for  all  the  students,  is  it  ?  You  do  not, 
for  instance,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  make  a  difference 
between  a  man  who  takes  his  degree  in  modern  litera- 
ture and  a  man  who  takes  his  degree  in  classical  litera- 
ture ? — The  examinations  are  the  same.  If  he  goes  to 
law  or  medicine  he  takes  a  degree  as  a  candidate.  If 
he  wants  to  become  a  doctor  of  philosophy  he  takes  a 
special  degree  in  that  Faculty,  and  so  in  science  also. 

687-5.  That  degree  in  science  is  the  same  for  all  the 
undergraduates  ? — Yes.  * 

6876.  It  is  the  same  examination  ? — The  examina- 
tions are  the  same  for  the  undergraduates  in  philo- 
sophy or  science  who  have  to  take  their  degrees  (candi- 
dature en  philosophic  cu  en  science)  before  they  enter 
law  or  medicine.  The  bifurcation  only  commences  for 
the  doctorate.  There  the  examinations  are  different 
according  to  the  branches  for  which  the  students  are 
prepared,  either  philosophy,  or  philology,  or  history, 
and  in  science  for  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botanic, 
physical,  or  mathematical  sciences,  &c. 

6877.  Might  I  ask  now  who  confers  the  degrees.  Are 
they  conferred  by  the  Faculty,  after  an  examination 
before  the  Faculty,  or  are  they  conferred  after  an 
examination  before  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  and 
outsiders  ? — No ;  the  diplomas  are  conferred  by  the 
Faculties,  the  examination  being  passed  before  the 
professors. 

6878.  And  no  objection  has  been  urged  against  pro- 
fessors examining  their  own  pupils  ? — Certainly.  I  am 
in  favour  of  the  pupils  being  examined — interroge — by 
their  professors,  the  control  of  the  examinations  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  outsiders.  We  had  some  years 
ago  very  interesting  debates  upon  the  creation  of  what 
we  called  a  States  examination,  conferring  a  degree  by 
persons  named  by  the  State  and  a  special  jury  having 
control  over  the  different  Universities  —  what  the 
Germans  call  Staats  exameu.  Now  we  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  having  these  degrees  conferred  too  easily 
by  the  professors  of  the  Universities,  and  the  State 
having  no  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  specially  over  the  professors  of  the  free 
Universities.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  the  degree,  let  us 
say,  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  he  may  become  a  barrister,  and 
it  is  then  possible  for  him  to  be  named  a  judge.  The 
State  want  a  special  control.  We  had  that  control 
in  former  times  for  our  technical  instruction.  The 
engineers  could  be  made  only  in  the  two  Univer- 
sities of  Ghent  and  Liege,  and  could  get  their  nomina- 
tion from  the  State  only  after  having  passed  their 
examination  before  a  jury  named  by  the  Government. 
Brussels  and  Louvain  both  complained  of  that  state  of 
things.  Now  through  the  majority  of  the  new  Con- 
servative Government  they  have  the  right  of  giving 
diplomas  in  the  special  matters  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  and  the  School  of  Art  and  Manufactures  ; 
the  minister  no  longer  has  a  right  to  give  nominations 
only  to  the  pupils  of  the  special  schools  of  Ghent  and 
Liege.  That  was  the  principle  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, but  it  has  been  changed  now,  and  students  of  the 
Polytechnical  school  in  Brussels  and  the  ecole  des  Arts 
at  Louvain  may  compete  with  the  students  of  the  State 
Universities,  and  may  be  named  to  public  situations,  even 
if  they  have  only  received  their  degree  from  the  hands 
of  their  own  professors  in  the  free  Universities. 

6879.  You  would  not  exclude  the  examination  of  a 
student  by  his  own  professor  ? — No,  certainly  not,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  professor  is  the  best  examiner, 
but  the  examination  (this  is  my  personal  opinion) 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  some  person  who  is  an  out- 
sider. I  was  for  three  years  chairman  of  a  board  of 
examiners.  The  government  generally  gave  the  Chair  to 
a  man  who  was  not  a  professor  himself.  Tne  jury  was 
somposed  of  professors  of  the  schools.  At  that  time 
we  had  special  schools  for  training  our  teachers  for 
our  middle  class  schools — teachers  of  Greek,  teachers 
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of  Latin,  teachers  of  history,  geography,  and  so  on. 
Under  the  Liberal  Government  at  that  time  these 
teachers  were  ]Drepared  in  special  schools  ecoles  normales 
and  these  schools  were  attached  to  the  two  State  Uni- 
versities at  Liege  and  Ghent.  There  were  two  boards 
of  examiners,  and  I  was  chairman  of  one  of  those 
hoards.  More  than  once  while  in  the  Chair  I  was 
struck  by  this  :  the  professors  were  very  good  exami- 
ners, but  they  were  not  always  very  good  judges  of  the 
attainments  of  the  young  students,  and  in  my  opinion 
some  of  the  examiners  laid  too  much  stress  upon 
memory,  and  too  little  stress  upon  the  real  reasoning 
power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  student.  They  went 
too  much  into  details,  'which  of  course  a  man  ought 
to  know,  but  which  it  is  more  important  that  he  should 
know  where  to  find  them  if  he  wants  them. 

6880.  Therefore,  I  may  take  it  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  professor  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  examiner  ? — 
Well,  he  is  the  best  examiner,  but  may  be  a  bad  judge. 

6881.  But  that  to  correct  any  eccentricities  which  he 
may  have,  some  outsider  should  be  present  ? — Yes,  to 
correct  the  evils  of  an  examination  which  may  be 
carried  by  passion  or  by  shortsightedness. 

6882.  And  on  partial  lines  ?— Yes. 

6883.  You  are  prepared,  therefore,  at  the  examina- 
tions for  a  degree,  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  to 
admit  an  outsider? — Well,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
University,  and  I  think  the  professors  would  not  be 
very  pleased  to  have  an  outsider  to  control  their 
verdict. 

6884.  But  you  think  in  theory  it  would  be  desirable  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  theory.  I  think  an 
examination  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  lawsuit,  where 
the  judge  is  not  at  the  same  time  the  counsel  or 
advocate  who  put  the  questions. 

6885.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission  the 
organisation  of  the  jury  you  had,  which  I  understand 
was  called  a  mixed  jury  ? — We  had  great  difficulty  with 
our  constitutional  prescription  of  liberty  of  instruction. 
At  first  the  State  wanted  to  have  some  kind  of  guaran- 
tee. We  had  a  jury  central,  and  all  the  people  who 
wanted  to  take  their  degrees  were  obliged  to  go  before 
the  jury  central.  This  jury  central  was  not  named  by 
the  Government,  but  selected  by  Parliament.  Of 
course  the  proposals  were  made  by  the  Government, 
and  generally  professors  of  the  different  Universities, 
free  Universities  and  State  Universities,  were  called  as 
members  of  this  jury.  An  outsider  might  be  chairman, 
but  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I  my- 
self was  examined  as  a  student  of  Ghent  before  this 
jury,  and  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  complain  about  the 
mode  in  which  the  examination  was  carried  on.  I 
passed  only  one  examination  before  this  jury  as  a 
student  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  We  had  at  that 
time  a  very  meritorious  teacher  of  philosophy  in  Ghent, 
and  this  professor  of  philosophy,  although  he  was  a 
Catholic,  was  opposed  to  the  philosophy  taught  at 
Louvain.  The  professor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain  was 
chairman  of  the  jury,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to  show 
that  his  philosophy  was  superior  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  colleague  in  Ghent.  My  professor  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  jury,  because  he  had 
not  been  elected  by  the  majority  of  Parliament.  There 
being  many  complaints  as  to  the   partiality  of  the 

■  nominations  another  combination  was  tried.  The  go- 
•  vernment  named  combined  juries  of  professors  of  the 
free  Universities  and  professors  of  the  State  Universi- 
ties. We  called  them  mixed  juries.  There  another  evil 
showed  itself,  one  set  of  professors  agreeing  to  let  some 
young  men  pass  if  the  other  professors  were  not  too 
stern  with  other  young  men.  That  system  was  done 
away  with  also,  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
Mr.  Frero  Orban,  wanted  to  suppress  all  examinations 
and  give  professorial  freedom.  That  was  not  agreed  to. 
Now  we  have  come  to  the  system  which  has  been  in 
use  the  last  few  years.  The  student  who  wants  to 
take  his  diploma  is  examined  only  by  his  own  professors. 
The  State  has  no  guarantee.  In  Belgium  anybody 
may  start  a  University  if  he  has  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Whait  constitutes  a  University?  The  law  says 
that  the  Universities  must  have,  at  least,  four  Faculties 
and  have  a  certain  number  of  courses  or  lectures,  but 
nobody  controls  the  value  of  these  lectures  nor  the  value 
of  the  examinations.  The  only  guarantee  given  to  the 
State  is  that  the  diplomas  must  be  registered  by  a 
special  body,  la  Commission  d' inter  inement.  This  Com- 
mission has  only  to  see  if  the  University  which  has 
given  the  diploma  is  really  a  University,  and  if  all  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  examination  have  been  observed. 


I  must  say,  however,  that  till  now  we  have  no  reason 
for  complaining  of  our  free  Universities.  The  com- 
petition between  them  and  the  State  Universities  has 
been  sufficient  to  induce  them  not  to  give  the  degrees 
too  easily.  But  we  complain  that  the  instruction  given 
to  the  students  is  too  professional ;  the  science  is  too 
much  neglected. 

6886.  It  is  not  sufficiently  academic  ? — It  is  not  acade- 
mical enough,  and  we  are  trying  to  change  that.  We 
want  to  have  a  College  de  France,  or  une  ecole  des  hautes 
etudes  without  examinations  nor  professional  aim  ;  but 
till  now  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  a  reorganisation 
of  the  doctorships  in  Philosophy  and  Science. 

6887.  Therefore,  your  complaint  is  not  that  the  exami- 
nations are  too  low,  but  that  the  method  of  teaching  is 
not  scientific  enough  ? — It  is  an  examination  which  is 
too  professional,  and  obliges  even  the  professors  to  go  in 
that  direction.     It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  professors. 

6888.  But  the  professional  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  professors  themselves? — -Yes  ;  but  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  it  is  in  fact  more  a  professional  exami- 
nation than  a  scientific  examination. 

6889.  And  that  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  students 
come  to  the  University  in  order  to  get  into  a  pro- 
fession  after  they  leave  it  ? — As  soon  as  possible. 

6890.  But  there  is  no  competition  between  the  State 
Universities  and  the  free  Universities  to  give  cheap 
degrees,  and  thereby  to  attract  students  ? — No,  happily 
we  have  not  seen  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
competition  between  our  State  Universities  and  the 
free  Universities  acts  in  a  beneficial  way  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  science. 

6891.  The  competition  would  be  more  to  secure  the 
best  teaching  power  in  the  country,  the  best  professor  ? 
— Certainly. 

6892.  Are  the  salaries  of  professors  the  same,  or  is 
there  an  advantage  in  the  State  Universities  ? — There 
are  great  advantages  in  the  State  Universities. 

6893.  Therefore,  as  a  rule,  the  State  Universities  get 
the  best  professors  ? — That  would  be  the  fact  if  party 
politics  did  not  meddle  with  it.  At  Louvain  the 
bishops  have  had  excellent  professors,  and  so  we  have 
at  Brussels,  even  on  low  salaries. 

6894.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  University  giving 
academic  degrees  for  academic  purposes  only,  and  the 
State  afterwards  taking  its  own  guarantee  for  pro- 
fessional cpialification  ? — That  was  the  view  I  supported 
in  the  House. 

6895.  But  you  cannot  say  that,  taking  the  University 
examination  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  on  a  high  level  ? — It  might  be  on  a  high  level  if  it 
were  not  for  the  students  themselves  and  their  parents 
being  anxious  to  have  their  sons  earning  money  as  soon 
as  possible. 

6896.  But  if  the  professors  did  not  feel  that  pressure 
from  the  parents,  their  tendency  would  be  to  give  the 
higher  teaching  p — Yes,  and  some  of  them  in  the  public 
Universities  as  well  as  in  the  private  Universities  have 
spontaneously  introduced  the  German  system  of  gather- 
ing the  best  among  the  students  to  show  how  they  are 
able  to  prepare  themselves,  not  as  professional  men,  but 
as  men  who  like  to  study  science  for  the  merit  of  science 
itself.    We  call  these  institutions  seminaires. 

6897.  In  the  seminaries  advanced  teaching  is  given  ? 
— In  the  seminaries  the  professors  induce  the  students 
to  work  by  themselves. 

6898.  Do  they  get  a  certificate  of  attendance  ? — No. 

6899.  It  has  no  influence  on  their  degrees  p — Well,  it 
may  have,  but  it  all  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  jury.  The  jury  may  be  composed  of  professors  who 
want  to  have  young  men  whose  memories  are  well 
developed.  Of  course  the  men  who  study  in  special 
directions  may  not  come  out  very  well  at  the  examina- 
tions. _  It  all  depends  upon  the  standpoint  from  which 
he  is  judged.  Some  professors  may  find  fault  with 
candidates  who  have  views  of  their  own,  and  prefer 
students  who  echo  their  teaching  like  parrots.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  insist  so  much  on  having  an  out- 
sider m  the  Chair. 

6900.  Of  course  you  do  not  apply  that  to  all  pro- 
fessors?— No,  certainly  not. 

6901.  There  are  professors  who  examine  with  regard 
to  method  rather  than  memory  ? — Certainly ;  but  we 
have  all  kinds  of  professors. 

6902.  You  have  no  privai  docenten  ? — No. 

K  k  4 
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M.  A.  6903.  Are  the  students  required  to  follow  the  lec- 

Cou'vrcur.  tures  ?— They  may  do  so  if  they  like.    Of  course,  as 

  they  have  to  pass  their  examination  before  the  pro- 

4  July  1892.  fessors  they  have  a  great  interest  in  following  all  the 

—   lectures.    As  a  rule  they  follow  them. 

6904.  And  as  a  rule  the  professor  who  has  taught 
them  will  be  present  when  they  are  examined  ? — The 
juries  arenamed  by  the  faculties  and  are  always  composed 
of  all  the  professors  who  have  given  the  course,  which 
form  the  subject  of  examination  with  a  minimum  of 
three  professors. 

6905.  It  is  the  exception  for  a  student  to  be  examined, 
by  professors  who  have  not  been  his  teachers,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  may  happen,  but  exceptionally. 

6906.  Any  professor  of  the  Faculty  may  examine 
him  ? — No,  only  members  of  the  jury. 

6907.  Therefore  this  might  happen :  in  the  Faculty 
of  Science  a  student  might  have  made  his  specialty 
chemistry ;  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  might  not  be 
present,  and  he  might  be  examined  by  the  Professor  of 
Physics  ? — Yes,  that  might  happen,  but  exceptionally, 
the  Faculties  and  the  professors  arrange  it  themselves. 
They  know  who  the  students  are. 

6908.  And  as  a  rule  they  arrange  that  the  teacher 
should  be  on  the  jury  to  examine  his  own  student  ?  — 
That  the  man  who  has  taught  should  be  on  the  jury. 

6909.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  public  opinion 
in  Belgium  is  rather  in  favour  of  a  professor  examining 
his  own  pupils  ? — Public  opinion  take  very  little  interest 
in  these  questions. 

6910.  But  the  public  opinion  of  those  who  are  experts  ? 

 Yes  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was  in  favour  of 

this  system. 

6911.  There  is  a  question  which  you  have  partly 
answered,  but  which  is  of  very  great  importance,  with 
regard  to  secondary  education.  I  understand  that  the 
teacher  in  secondary  schools  in  Belgium  has,  as  a  rule, 
obtained  a  degree  either  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
or  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  at  one  of  your  Universities  ? 

 He  must  have  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy  or 

Doctor  in  Science  taken  at  one  of  the  Universities. 
— We  have  free  education,  and  any  man  may  open  a 
middle  class  school  and  prepare  for  the  University.  In 
these  private  schools  the  teachers  are  named  by  the 
Council,  or  by  the  patron,  or  by  the  people  who  have 
started  the  school — by  the  Jesuits,  if  it  is  a  school  of  that 
Order.  Here  there  are  no  other  guarantees  than  the 
interest  of  the  schools  in  having  good  teachers.  But 
iu  the  schools  of  the  State — because  we  have  a  State 
organisation  for  our  middle  class  education — until  four 
or  five  years  ago  no  teacher  could  be  named  unless  he 
had  followed  during  a  term  of  three  or  four  years  one 
of  the  schools  called  Ecoles  Normales  of  which  I  spoke 
before.  There  he  passed  his  examination  before  a 
special  jury.  This  system  has  been  changed  recently 
by  the  Conservative  majority.  Now  the  Government 
has  suppressed  these  schools,  has  suppressed  their 
examinations  and  their  diplomas,  leaving  to  the  Uni- 
versities the  task  of  preparing  teachers  for  middle 
class  schools.  Louvain  and  Brussels  as  well  as  the 
State  Universities  have  been  obliged  to  modify  their 
programmes  in  order  to  prepare  these  men  as  teachers, 
and°now  the  State  has  a  right  to  name  teachers  in 
middle  class  schools,  coming  from  any  of  the  Universi- 
ties P  Our  middle  class  schools  inspectors  complain 
of  this  new  system  ;  they  say  that  the  teachers  were 
better  trained  under  the  old  system.  But  I  must  agreo 
that  it  was  a  check  put  upon  the  liberty  of  instruction, 
but  the  new  system  is  too  recently  applied  to  be  judged. 

6912.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  advantage  will 
always  be  given  in  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools  to  a  man  who  has  a  degree  ? — 
Yes. 

6913.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  teacher  in 
secondary  schools  should  have  a  University  degree  ? 
—Certainly.    He  must  have  a  degree. 

6914  Even  now? — Even  now,  at  least  in  public 
schools.  If  he  has  been  trained  outside  a  University, 
and  has  no  University  degree,  he  is  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Conseil  suyerieuv  de  Venseignement  moyen  to  have 
a  dispensation  than  the  minister  can  give  him  a  chair 
in  a  public  school.  But  as  a  rule  he  must  have  a 
University  degree. 

6915.  Therefore  the  only  difference  is  that  whereas 
formerly  he  had  the  certificate  of  an  Ecole  Normale,  now 


he  has  no  longer  the  certificate  of  the  special  school, 
and  he  has  only  the  University  degree  ? — Quite  so.  In 
former  times  the  doctors  from  the  Universities  had  a 
right  to  compete  with  the  people  from  the  special 
schools,  but  in  fact  the  Government  only  gave  nomi- 
nations to  the  pupils  of  the  Ecoles  Normales.  The  State 
inspectors  took  from  the  middle  class  schools  the  best 
pupils  they  could  possibly  lay  hands  on,  gave  them 
subsidies,  and  sent  them  to  the  special  schools  to  be 
trained  as  teachers. 

6916.  And  at  the  special  schools  they  got;  degrees? 
— It  was  a  kind  of  University  degree,  but  they  had 
more  training.  In  these  special  schools,  or  one  of 
them  at  least,  Liege,  they  were  boarders.  They  were 
not  at  Ghent.  At  Ghent  they  were  free  students,  but 
at  Liege  they  were  boarders,  and  were  more  kept 
to  their  studies  than  ordinary  students. 

6917.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  taught 
less  than  they  were  taught  before  ? — No.  They  are 
less  trained,  perhaps. 

6918.  Less  drilled  ?— Yes,  less  drilled. 

6919.  But  they  get  the  same  teaching  ? — Yes. 

6920.  In  addition  to  the  doctors  of  medicine  and  the 
surgeons  who  have  taken  their  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity, does  the  State  recognise  another  class  of  prac- 
titioners who  have  not  taken  a  degree  at  the  University, 
who  have  been  examined  by  outsiders  ? — No.  We 
have  no  freedom  of  profession. 

6921 .  Every  doctor  must  have  au  University  degree  ? 
— He  must  have  a  degree  conferred  by  one  or  other  of 
our  Universities  to  be  authorised  to  practise  as  a 
doctor. 

6922.  To  practise  medicine  or  surgery  ?— Yes.  That 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  our  girls,  who  wanted  to 
take  their  degrees  as  doctors.  Where  the  admission  to 
the  Universities  was  free  they  could  follow  the  lectures 
without  knowing  Latin  or  Greek.  Since  the  law  has 
been  changed  they  are  obliged  to  present  a  certificate 
of  a  middle  class  school  where  Latin  and  Greek  is 
taught. 

6923.  Women  are  allowed  to  take  degrees  at  your 
University  now  F — Certainly. 

6924.  At  the  State  Universities  as  well  ? — Well  up  to 
now  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any. 

6925.  Most  of  the  women  have  been  trained  at  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels  ? — Most  of  them.  How- 
ever, M.  Craseustes,  who  was  inspector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Liege,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  University.  During  his  lifetime  some 
women  were  admitted  to  take  their  degree  in  science, 
to  be  able  to  practise  as  apothecaries. 

6926.  But  in  Brussels  — ■ —  ? — In'  Brussels  women 
may  take  their  degrees  in  all  the  Faculties.  You  asked 
me  before  if  a  doctor  or  lawyer  was  allowed  to  practise 
in  Brussels  without  taking  his  degree.  I  said,  no. 
There  is  an  exception,  however,  if  he  has  taken  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  all  the 
Faculties. 

6927.  Now  with  regard  to  hospitals,  are  they  under 
the  control  of  the  Universities,  or  are  they  under 
Communal  authority  ? — They  are  under  Communal 
authority  ;  special  conventions  being  concluded  between 
the  University  and  the  Governors  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, over  which  the  Municipality,  has  command. 
In  Brussels  those  doctors  who  are  allowed  to  have  what 
we  call  a  clinique  in  the  hospitals  are  named  upon  a 
proposal  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  hospitals  and  of 
the  University.  It  is  the  Council  of  the  Municipality 
that  names  the  doctors,  who  have  a  right  to  exercise  in 
the  hospitals. 

6928.  But  the  professors  give  their  clinical  courses 
in  the  hospitals? — Yes,  they  belong  to  the  University, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  practise  in  the  hospitals 
unless  the  Municipal  Council  calls  them. 

6929.  Therefore  the  University  in  that  respect  is 
dependent  upon  the  Communal  Council  ? — -Yes.  At 
Ghent  we  have  had  often  conflicts  between  the  State 
University  and  the  Council  of  the  hospital. 

6930.  Then  with  regard  to  the  special  schools  of  civil 
engineering  and  the  special  schools  of  mining,  do  the 
students  get  degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — No. 
The  degrees  and  examinations  are  different,  but  many 
courses  are  common  or  given  by  the  same  professors. 

6931.  They  are  taught  by  the  professors  at  the  Uni* 
versity  ? — Yes. 
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6932.  And  they  are  looked  upon  as  students  at  the 
University  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  follow 
the  courses  of  the  special  schools  before  they  get  a 
certain  number  of  scientific  degrees. 

6933.  Therefore,  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
the  training  for  civil  engineering  and  the  University  ? 
— A  very  close  connexion. 

6934.  You  have  not  done  what  has  been  done  in 
Germany,  where  the  whole  technical  education  is  quite 
separate  from  the  University  ? — No. 

6935.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  system  of  amalgama- 
tion ? — I  think  it  works  well,  because  it  gives  the 
young  men  more  than  a  professional  knowledge.  It 
enlarges  their  views. 

6936.  You  are  distinctly  in  favour,  therefore,  of  the 
higher  technical  training  and  technical  teaching  being 
incorporated  with  the  University  ? — Yes,  there  must  be 
a  different  organisation. 

6937.  They  must  be  subject  to  a  stricter  discipline  ? 
—Yes. 

6938.  The  State  Universities,  of  course,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  money  allocated  by  the  State  ?— 
Entirely. 

6939.  And  the  tendency  has  been  always  to  increase 
the  grant? — Well,  yes.  The  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  wanted  to  grant  as  much  money  as  possible,  but 
as  that  would  have  obliged  the  free  Universities  to 
follow  the  movement,  they  were  more  or  less  ham- 
pered in  their  views.  The  last  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction spent  great  sums,  not  merely  in  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  of  the  State  Universities, 
or  in  increasing  the  number  of  lectures,  but  also  to 
endow  these  Universities  with  new  laboratories ;  but 
even  in  the  Liberal  majority  he  encountered  a  certain 
resistance  because  Brussels  could  not  follow  from  want 
of  resources. 

6910.  Therefore,  the  result  is  that  Parliament  out 
of  fairness  to  the  free  Universities,  knowing  that 
they  have  not  at  their  disposal  of  the  means  which 
the  State  Universities  have,  is  not  as  generous  as  it 
otherwise  'might  be? — 'The  parliamentary  majorities, 
and  specially  the  Conservative  ones  are  very  anxious 
to  preserve  the  existence  and  interests  of  the  private 
schools  and  the  free  Universities  against  the  too  strong 
competition  of  the  State. 

6941.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  There  are  a  few  questions 
I  should  like  to  ask,  arising  out  cf  what  you  have  told 
us.  The  first  is,  what  exactly  are  the  legal  rights  of 
the  professor.  First,  as  to  whether  a  professor  in  a 
State  University  maybe  dismissed.  Is  that  so  ? — Well, 
certainly. 

6942.  He  has  no  legal  rights  ? — He  has  the  legal  righl  s 
which  belong  to  any  functionary. 

6943.  Can  a  functionary  in  Belgium  be  dismissed 
without  any  appeal  to  a  court  of  administration  ?— There 
is  no  court  of  administration,  but  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
law  courts  or  to  the  Parliament  if  the  rules  concerning 
the  dismissal  of  a  functionary  are  transgressed.  But 
the  Government  has  many  means  of  getting  rid  of  a 
professor.  He  may  change  his  attribution  sent  him 
from  Ghent  to  Leige,  and  vice  versa,  refuse  him  pro- 
motion, make  him  suffer  in  his  income.  Our  State 
professors  ought  to  be  more  independent.  At  Louvain 
the  professors  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  Lou- 
vain lost  Mr.  Perine,  professor  of  political  economy, 
through  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  bishops. 
Brussels  is  more  like  a  republic. 

6944.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proportions  of  the  admi- 
nistrative element  and  the  professorial  element  in  the 
Oon&eild' Administration  f—hx  Brussels  last  year  upon 
21  members  the  Conseil  counted  11  professors.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  professors  to  take  into 
their  hands  the  direction  of  the  University  against  the 
Conseil  d' Administration. 

6945.  As  I  understood  you,  there  is  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors who  are  co-opted  on  to  the  Conseil  d" Adminis- 
tration, and  have  votes  like  other  people  ?— Yes. 

6946;  Is  that  a  minority,  or  is  it  a  majority  of  the 
whole  ? — I  do  not  think  these  are  rules.  In  fact,  now 
the  professors  have  a  majority.  But  out  cf  these  11 
professors  five  are  co-opted  by  the  counsel,  and  five  only 
are  elected  by  the  four  faculties  and  the  Polytechnical 
school. 


694/.  Then  there  is  an  important  officer  who  is,  I 
understood  you,  intermediate  between  the  Conseil 
a  Administration  and  the  Faculties  ?  Yes. 
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6948.  He  is  not  a  professorial  member  ? — No. 

6949.  Has  he  practically  a  good  deal  of  power  ? — 
Well,  yes,  he  has,  and  he  has  above  all  the  moral  power 
belonging  to  his  high  political  situation  in  Brussels. 
The  University  was  founded  by  party  influences.  It  was 
a  man  of  very  high  standing  who  founded  this  Univer- 
sity, with  some  of  his  friends — -doctors  and  lawyers. 
It  was  a  very  poor  University  when  it  began.  Now  it 
is  a  strong  University,  because  they  have  good  pro- 
essors,  and  a  great  number  of  students,  especially  in 
medicine.  But  this  man  kept  the  whole  thing  in  his 
hands.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  students, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  there  things  went  on  all  right. 
After  his  departure  one  of  his  lieutenants  took  the 
situation,  and  kept  it  too  long.  He  became  an  old 
man,  and  there  was  more  or  less  anarchy  and  division 
between  the  professors  and  the  Conseil  dy Administra- 
tion. Now  they  have  chosen  this  man,  and  I  think 
he  will  succeed  in  establishing  order  and  peace. 

6950.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  say  that  the 
Conseil  d" Administration  very  rarely  does  interfere  in 
the  management  of  educational  affairs  ? — Yes. 

6951.  Its  concern  is  chiefly  financial,  I  understand? 
— Yes,  but  also  of  preserving  the  spirit  in  which  the 
University  was  founded  ;  it  is  a  creation  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  Radical  party  and  the  Socialistic  party  try 
to  lay  hands  on  the  direction.  The  duty  of  the  Conseil 
d' Administration  is  to  keep  the  University  free  from  all 
kinds  of  petty  influences. 

6952.  Do  they  do  that  by  overriding  the  proposals 
of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  Chairs  ? — They 
exercise  their  right  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
professors. 

6953.  Do  the  Conseil  d' Administration  practically 
overrule  the  proposals  of  the  Faculty? — They  may 
do  so. 

6954.  But  do  they  practically  do  so  ? — No,  they  do 
not. 

6955.  Supposing  the  Conseil  found  that  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  were  getting  a  majority,  I  suppose  they 
would  refuse  their  appointments  ? — They  would  only 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  by  a  nomination. 

6956.  Has  the  Conseil  Academique  no  function  in 
appointments  ? — No,  it  is  the  Conseil  d' Administration, 
because  they  have  the  money,  and  they  pay.  The  can- 
didates are  proposed  by  the  Faculty.  Then  the  Con- 
seil d" Administration  has  to  give  its  consent. 

6957.  As  1  understand,  in  the  free  Universities  the 
appointments  of  the  professors  and  the  charges  de  cours 
is  always  made  from  the  agreges  ? — Generally. 

6958.  Are  they  bound  to  be  so  made  ? — No,  they  are 
not  bound.  Recently  Mr.  E.  Reclus,  the  well  known 
socialist,  has  been  called  to  a  chair  of  geography.  He 
was  proposed  by  the  Faculte  de  Science  and  accepted 

by  the  Conseil  d' administration. 

6959.  If  I  understand,  the  course  of  studies  in  each 
Faculty  is  framed  by  the  Faculty,  and  may  be  altered  ? 
■ — Yes,  it  may  be  altered.  The  Faculty  may  alter  the 
course  of  lectures  and  the  course  of  examinations. 

6960.  And  the  whole  curriculum  is  framed  by  the 
Faculty  ? — Yes,  but  according  to  the  law. 

6961.  Does  the  law  impose  the  number  of  years  ? — 
Yes,  the  law  imposes  a  minimum  of  years  between  the 
admission  to  the  University,  the  first  and  the  last 
degree  (candidate  and  doctor). 

6962.  For  instance,  when  you  said  that  the  law 
studies  took  five  years,  you  did  not  mean  that  this 
period  was  prescribed  by  law? — It  is  the  law  which 
says  that  no  man  can  follow  the  studies  up  unless  he 
gets  a  certain  number  of  intermediate  degrees. 

6963.  The  law  prescribes  the  number  of  degrees  ? — 
The  law  says,  "  You  cannot  go  to  a  Faculty  of  Law 
"  unless  you  are  a  candidate  in  philosophy,"  and  it  is 
the  same  for  the  doctors.  It  is  the  law  that  prescribes 
that,. 

6964.  Does  the  University  determine  the  number 
of  subjects  that  the  candidate  has  to  study  for  these 
intermediate  degrees  ?  or  is  that  provided  by  the  law  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  provided  by  the  law.  The  only  thing 
which  the  University  can  do  is  to  say,  "  We  will  divide 
the  examination."  In  former  times  to  become  a  candi- 
date in  science  or  a  candidate  in  philosophy  you  had 
to  wait  two  years.  Then  they  thought  the  material 
was  too  good,  and  therefore  they  have  divided  the 
examinations.    That  the  Faculty  have  a  right  to  do. 

L  1 
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Couvreur. 

4  July  1892. 
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M.  A.  The  juries  must  sit  twice  a  year  in  July  and  October  to 
Couvreur.      examine  the  young  students. 

r~j    ~  6965.  And  may  they  reduce  the  amount  that  he  has 

July  189,,    to  jearnj  Qr  1g  t^at  prescribed  by  law  ? — That  is  also 
prescribed  by  law. 

6966.  But  does  the  law  lay  down  a  syllabus  in  each 
department  ? — More  or  less. 

6967.  If  the  law  only  prescribes  the  subject,  the 
amount  may  be  reduced  by  limiting  the  syllabus? — 
Well,  my  opinion  is  and  many  professors  complain  that 
the  law  provides  too  much. 

6968.  Then  the  law  controls  it  a  good  deal  ?— Yes. 
too  much. 

6969.  How  far  do  the  students  take  the  degree  of 
doctor  ?  Is  that  done  to  any  great  extent  P — Only  where 
the  doctorsbip  leads  to  a  profession.  Since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ecole  normaly  certain  number  of  young  men 
take  a  degree  as  Doctor  in  Philosophy  if  they  want  to 
become  teachers. 

6970.  At  the  University  ? — Either  at  the  University 
or  at  secondary  schools. 

6971.  May  I  ask  how  far  there  is  within  any  one 
University  any  competition  among  the  professors  p — 
The  Universities  are  not  rich  enough.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  competition ;  to  multiply  the  chair  and  we  have 
no  privat  docenten.  There  may  be  from  time  to  time 
competition  for  certain  lectures,  but  that  arises  from 
party  reasons  or  differences  of  doctrines  between  the 
professors.  Such  was  the  case  in  Lorrain,  between 
Mr.  Perin  and  Mr.  Thompson  both  professors  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  Each  has  its  partisans  among  the 
students.  Mr.  Perin  was  obliged  to  leave.  In  Brussels 
the  competition  is  more  between  the  Faculty.  In  the 
Philosophical  Faculty,  the  professor  of  philosophy,  Mr. 
Tiberghun,  is  a  spiritualist,  whereas  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science  the  professor  of  philosophy  is  a  positivist.  The 
same  man  Mr.  Hector  Denis  is  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  Polytechtiical  School,  and  his  lessons 
have  a  strong  socialist  character.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Science  the  processor  belongs  more  or  less  to  the  old 
orthodox  school.  The  students  are  bound  to  follow  the 
lesson  of  the  Faculty  in  which  they  have  to  take  their 
degrees.  In  my  opinion  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
choose. 

6972.  Are  the  professors  paid  by  fees  ? — Their 
salaries  are  fixed  in  Brussels  by  the  Conseil  d' 'Admi- 
nistration. These  salaries  are  determined  by  the 
resources  which  the  University  dispose,  and  by  the 
fees  which  the  students  pay  to  the  University.  As  a 
rule  the  professor  gets  one  per  cent,  a  minimum  for  his 
salary,  two  per  cent,  the  products  of  the  examination, 
and  three  per  cent,  a  share  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  stu- 
dents if  they  leave  a  profit.  The  students  have  to  pay 
for  their  examination. 

6973.  Has  the  professor  any  pecuniary  inducement 
to  draw  a  large  class  ?  Is  he  allowed  to  gain  by  it  ? — 
I  think  the  Conseil  d' Administration  may  increase  his 
salary  if  it  sees  that  he  draws  a  great  audience. 

6974.  So  he  has  professional  inducements  to  give 
good  lectures  ? — He  has ;  but  it  does  not  work  well. 
The  professors  are  induced,  especially  in  our  State 
Universities,  to  prevent  competition,  because  it  would 
lower  their  revenues.  I  think  we  should  give  the 
professors  the  highest  salary  possible  in  order  to  let 
the  other  considerations  stand  entirely  apart.  That  ia 
my  private  opinion. 

6975.  There  are  drawbacks  on  both  sides  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6976.  Then  with  regard  to  the  examinations,  are  they 
maimy  oral  examinations  or  are  they  written  ? — We 
have  written  and  oral  examinations. 

6977.  But  the  oral  examination  is  the  largest  part,  is 
it  not? — Unhappily,  yes.  In  law  and  philosophy  orm 
examination  is  obligatory  but  the  student  may  ask  for 
a  written  examination.  A  candidate  to  a  doctor's  degree 
in  philosophy  has  to  go  through  a  written  examination 
in  geography  and  philology.  In  science  we  have  prac- 
tical examinations.  I  am  much  more  in  favour  of 
written  examinations. 

6978.  Then  the  practice  is  different  from  that  which 
prevails  in  England,  where  the  oral  examination  is 
always  subordinate  ?- — We  wanted  to  suppress  a  good 
deal  of  these  oral  examinations  and  come  back  to  the 
old  system,  a  thesis  read  and  defended  by  the  student 
before  his  fellow  students  and  before  the,  public  and 
the  professors. 


6979.  I  understand  that  the  competition  between  the 
Universities  has  certainly  not  led  to  any  lowering  of 
the  standaid  of  examination  ? — Of  course  there  are 
accusations  made  of  that  kind.  The  Liberal  party 
accuses  Louvain  of  giving  degrees  too  easily. 

6980.  They  are  afraid  of  the  reproach  of  having  low 
degrees? — Yes,  and  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to 
prevent  it. 

6981.  (Lord  Beay.)  In  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  students,  as  a  rule,  take  degrees, 
because  there  the  degree  has  a  professional  value  ? — 
At  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  situation  or  an  appoint- 
ment. Those  who  take  degrees  for  Honours  are  excep- 
tions. 

6982.  (Professor  Sidgwiek.)  Is  there  any  other  degree 
besides  that  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  ? — Of  course,  we 
may  have  doctors  in  philosophy  and  in  science  besides 
doctors  in  law  and  in  medicine. 

6983.  Is  there  an  inferior  degree  ? — Yes.  We  have 
candidates  in  philosophy,  in  science,  in  law,  in  medi- 
cine. 

6984.  If,  I  understand,  in  law  and  medicine,  and  in 
the  profession  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  student  is  obliged 
to  take  the  diploma  of  candidate,  but  he  is  not  obliged 
to  take  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  may  study  for  it,- 
but  he  is  not  obliged  ? — Beg  your  pardon.  If  he  leaves 
the  University  without  the  highest  degree,  a  doctor's 
diploma,  he  is  not  qualified  to  have  any  nomination. 

6985.  You  mean  in  law  and  medicine  P — Yes. 

6986.  And  as  regards  the  middle  class  schools  P — The 
teacher  in  a  secondary  public  school  must  have  a 
doctor's  degree  in  philosophy.  If  he  is  only  a  candi- 
date, or  if  he  has  no  degree  at  all  he  can  be  named  to  a 
situation  in  a  public  school-  only  with  a  dispensation 
given  by  the  Conseil  superieur  de  V enseignement  moyen. 
As  we  are  in  a  transitory  state,  the  law  having  been 
voted  only  in  1890,  these  dispensations  are  easily  given 
if  they  are  proposed  by  the  Inspectors  of  middle  class 
education. 

6987.  In  order  to  become  an  agre'ge  he  must  be 
more  advanced  ?— Yes,  to  become  an  agrege  he  must 
pass  a  thesis  before  the  Faculty. 

6988.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  only  one  point  upon 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  a  little  further.  You  spoke 
of  seminaries  in  connexion  with  the  University.  Could 
you  give  us  a  more  full  description  of  what  those 
seminaries  are  ? — -Up  to  now  they  are  not  generally 
organised.  It  is  a  name  which  is  given  to  a  tentative 
imitation  of  what  is  done  in  Germany.  Only  a  small 
number  of  professors  have  tried  to  support  this  new 
institution.  They  can  organise  these  seminaries  only 
when  they  have  a  certain  number  of  good  students 
who  prefer  making  good  scientific  studies  to  getting 
rapidly  through  the  degrees  in  order  to  get  their 
nomination  to  some  situation  or  other. 

6089.  Then  a  seminary  does  not  hold  any  recognised 
position  in  the  University  system  ? — The  law  of  1890  in 
re-organizing  the  doctorates  has  given  the  seminaries 
a  legal  existence.  The  students  who  want  to  have  a 
doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  science  is  obliged  to 
attend  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  seminary.  He  is 
invited  to  make  personal  researches,  to  write  treatises, 
to  prepare  a  thesis,  the  professor  indicating  the  sources. 
The  papers  are  criticised  by  the  professor  or  by  the 
students  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor.  The 
tendency  is  to  substitute  personal  work,  conferences, 
cottoquia,  to  lessons  given  ex  cathedra. 

6990.  (Professor  Sidgwiek.)  If  I  understand  yon 
rightly  there  is  no  Faculty  of  Theology  except  at  Lou- 
vain ?— No. 

6991.  There  is  no  free  Faculty  at  Louvain  ? — No. 

6992.  Has  not  that  been  proposed  ? — No.  All  our 
priests,  catholic  priests,  are  all  formed  in  seminaries 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  bishops.  Some  of 
them  may  go  and  complete  their  studies  in  Louvain, 
where  religion  may  be  studied  as  a  science.  For 
private  Catholic  students,  for  Protestants,  or  Jews,  we 
have  no  Faculty  of  Theology  neither  in  our  State  Univer- 
sities nor  in  our  free  Universities. 

6993.  (Lord  Pvecif.)  One  rather  interesting  fact  wnf 
that  the  history  o.  religions  is  introduced  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  ne*v  school  in  Brussels  ? — Yes. 

6994.  Why  is  that?— Because  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels is  founded  upon  uusectariau  principles  and  has  to 
take  no  account  of  the  restrictions  which  dogmas  or 
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politics  or  philosophical  doctrines  may  impose .  Another 
Feason  was  the  presence  in  Brussels  of  a  man  who  was 
specially  qualified  to  give  these  lectures  I  he  great 
difficult?  when  the  University  of  Brussels  started  the 
new  School  of  Social  Science  was  to  get  professors  tor 
it  It  was  the  Radical  and  Socialist  party  who  wanted 
this  school  to  be  organised.  Comte  Goblet,  who  is  no* 
one  of  our  Senators  for  the  liberal  party  m  Brussels 
and  who  has  given  in  England  a  course  ot  Hibbeit 
lectures,  was  specially  invited  to  give  lessons  on  the 
history  of  religions. 

6995  You  say  the  Radical  and  Socialistic  party 
wanted  that  new  school  P-Yes,  but  the  Liberals  helped 
them  to  realize  their  wishes. 

6996  What  was  their  object  ?— To  have  these  matters 
studied,  because  they  were  insufficiently  represented  in 
the  Faculty  of  Laws.    It  increases  the  scientific  value 

The  witness 


of  the  University.  Besides  M.  Goblet's  lectures,  the 
other  courses  of  the  Ecoles  des  Sciences  societies  will  be 
next  winter  the  history  of  the  economic  doctrines  and 
of  the  political  conceptions,  the  history  of  physiology,  of 
the  penal  law,  the  political  institutions  of  England,  &c. 
Every  year  there  may  be  modifications  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Lectures  on  the  condition  and  the  rights 
of  women  are  in  preparation.  In  1893  Mr.  Recher  is 
to  give  lectures  on  the  synthesis  of  geography. 

6997 .  That  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal 
party? — Yes,  certainly,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Brussels  University  which  has  now  more  students 
in  its  faculties  abstraction  made  of  the  special  schools 
than  any  other  University.  With  these  special  schools 
Brussels  has  1,700  students,  Louvain  1,800,  Liege  1,400, 
and  Ghent  800. 


withdrew. 


M.  A. 

Gouvreilr* 

July  1892. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  14th  July,  at  II  o'clock. 
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Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  examined. 


6998.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
hand  me  in  a  summary  of  what  you  wish  to  say.  I 
may  say  that  we  have  agieed  to  take  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  over  which  Lord 
S,elborne  presided,  as  part  of  the  evidence  here,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  ? — May  I  be  permitted  to 
make  one  remark.  Since  then  the  subject  has  grown 
and  developed,  and  the  evidence  which  was  given 
then  would  probably  be  materially  altered  now. 

6999.  In  the  first  place  I  think  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  which  you  represent  desires  to  assist  us  in 
our  efforts  to  organise  a  University  which  would  meet 
the  academic  needs  of  London? — That  is  our  desire, 
and  it  has  been  our  desire  since  our  constitution — since 
there  are  records  of  our  constitution 

7000.  You  wish  to  begin  by  giving  evidence  as  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  P — If 
your  Lordship  would  permit  me  a  very  few  words 
would  place  the  Commission  in  possession  of  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  College  of  Physicians  now  stands, 
and  then  I  may  say  how  it  stands  in  relation  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  with  which  it  has  become  in  a 
manner  united.    The  first  thing  1  have  to  say  to  your 
Lordship  is  that  the  College  of  Physicians  has  been  the 
chief  medical  authority  in  London  since  the  year  1518, 
and  it  has  on  all  occasions,  when   the  opportunity 
offered,  endeavoured   to  associate   itself  with  every 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  medical  education. 
In  1883  the  College  of  Physicians  united  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  conjoint 
examining  board  with  the  view  of  granting  a  qualifica- 
tion in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  to  those  per- 
s  ms  who  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Since 
uniting  themselves  into  this  conjoint  board  they  have 
built  and  equipped  what  as  known  as  the  Examination 
Hall  on  the.  Embankment.    They  have  built  it  at  a  cost, 
I  think,  of  over  70,000Z. 

700 1 .  (Bishop  Barry.)  Is  this  done  by  the  two  colleges  ? 
—  The  conjoint  board,  not  the  two  colleges  exactly,  but 


what  is  tantamount  to  that,  namely,  the  board  formed 
by  the  two  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this 
examination.    Having  been  organised  into  a  conjoint 
board  they  built  on  the  Embankment  this  examination 
hall  at  a  cost  of  over  70,000?.     Furthermore,  they 
equipped  it  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  examination 
and  for  accessory  purposes  of  various  kinds,  but  they 
equipped  it  both  in  the  respects  of  structural  arrange- 
ments and  the  provision  of  instruments  for  the  conduct 
of  original  research  ;  and  I  may  add  here  that  they 
have  not  only  done  that,  but  they  have,  furthermore, 
practically  endowed  original  research  with  a  sum  of 
about  3,0001.  a  year  ;  that  is  to  say  .  they  have  opened 
their    laboratories  to  students   properly  qualified  to 
investigate,  and  they  have  made  them  no  charge  for 
the  opportunities  of  working  therein.     The  conjoint 
board  has  conducted  or  conducts,  indeed,  nearly  4,000 
examinations  a  year.    It  receives  nearly  800  candidates 
for  the  qualification,  and,  furthermore,  it  grants  quali- 
fications to  rather  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
Commission  will  observe,  therefore,  that  its  per-centage 
of  rejections  is  very  high,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  very 
much  different,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me, 
from  the  per-centage  of  rejections  at  the  University  of 
London.    This  question  has  been  occasionally  put  to 
us :  —    You  say  that  the  examinations  at  the  London 
"  University  are  very  abstract  and  very  difficult,  and 
not  suited  for  practical  purposes,  and  yet  your  own 
"  rejections  are  practically  the  same."    The  answer 
to  that,  as  I  think,  is  immediate  and  complete.  The 
examination  conducted  at  the  University  of  London  for 
its  degree  is  a  kind  of  honours  examination,  and  it 
deals  with  abstract  subjects — subject?  in  relation  to 
pure  knowledge  and  pure  science  rather  than  subjects 
in  relation,  to  practice.    But  the  conjoint  board,  re- 
garding it  as  one  of  its  chief  duties  to  fit  them  for  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery,  makes  the 
test  of  its  examination  the  knowledge  of  the  candi- 
date  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
not  the  mere  extent  of  his  abstract  knowledge.  Hence 
this    onjoint  board  has  done  another  very  important 
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Sir  A.  Clark. 
Bart.,  M.B. 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  : 


Sir  A.  Cla-k,  thing.  It  has  enlarged  the  scope,  and  it  has  improved 
Bart ,  M.D.     the  character  of  the  examination.     I  would  shortly 

  point  out  to  the  Commission  that  it  has  made  these 

14  July  1892.    examinations  essentially  practical.     There  has  been, 

—  and  I  am  afraid  there  still  exists,  a  tendency  to  make 

the  examinations,  at  all  events  for  higher  honours  in 
degrees,  cover  the  area  of  mere  abstract  science,  and 
to  forget  that  in  granting  men  qualifications  to  practice 
medicine  and  surgery  they  want  to  make  them  doctors, 
and  they  should  require  of  them  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery.  This  the  conjoint 
board  has  strenuously  endeavoured  to  do,  and  is 
indeed  endeavouring  to  do  in  the  most  practical  way 
that  it  can. 

7002.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  leave  out  science 
altogether,  I  suppose? — Not  at  all,  but  you  see  there 
is  a  certain  time  allowed  to  a  student  to  learn  what  is 
called  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  board  in  letting  him  be  free  to  practice. 
The  board  has  necessarily  to  consider  what  is  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  justify  their  permitting  him  to 
practice.  They  conclude  that  one  thing,  above  all 
others,  is  necessary,  and  that  is  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  requires,  and  it 
goes  on  increasing  its  requirements,  a  good  preliminary 
education,  recognising  the  fact  that  the  students  arc 
not  capable  of  learning  medicine  and  surgery  properly 
unless  they  are  properly  qualified  in  the  preliminary 
departments  of  ordinary  knowledge.  There  is  another 
function  which  the  College  of  Physicians  fulfils  at  the 
present  time,  that  is,  that  it  exercises  a  continuous 
control  over  the  ethical  and  professional  relations  of 

/  all  the  persons  affiliated  with  it.  In  the  College  of 
07*-/  Physicians  there  is  a  board  called  the  Cens*s  Board, 
and  that  board  is  almost  continuously  occupied  in 
dealing  with  the  ethical  relations  of  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  college — licentiates,  members,  and 
fellows.  In  the  course  of  this  conjoint  action,  especially 
the  two  colleges,  have  drawn  together  with  the  schools 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  really  form  virtually  a  great 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  London,  for  it  is  certain  that  all 
the  distinguished  teachers,  I  might  add  all  the  dis- 
tinguished investigators,  in  London  are  represented  at 
one  or  other  of  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  Conversely 
are  represented  in  the  schools.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  if  not  actually,  yet  virtually,  there  is  a 
great  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  London  composed  of  these 
two  colleges,  and  of  all  the  teachers  and  investigators 
in  medicine.  Lastly,  we  have  built  up  a  body  of  skilled 
examiners  during  the  time  that  we  have  been  engaged 
in  the  college  of  surgeons  examining.  We  have  gathered 
together  a  body  of  the  most  competent  and  skilled 
examiners. 

7003.  Are  those  examiners  in  any  case  the  same  men 
who  teach  in  the  different  schools  ? — There  is  a  feeling 
in  London  which  I  do  not  think  is  growing,  but  there 
is  a  feeling,  and  particularly,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  on  the  side  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that 
men  should  not  examine  their  own  pupils.  I  do  not 
share  that  feeling,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will 
say  now  why  I  do  not  share  it.  It  is  because,  I  think, 
a  great  factor  in  the  qualification  necessary  for  a  young 
man  to  enter  life  as  a  practitioner  in  medicine  is  the 
course  of  his  life.  A  teacher  knows  that  there  are 
many  students  who  are  very  competent  in  many  ways, 
but  who  are  not  good  at  answering  questions.  The 
teacher  may  know  by  the  course  of  the  student's  life, 
by  his  industry,  by  the  moral  character  displayed  in 
his  work,  and  the  practical  capacity  he  has  exhibited 
in  his  work  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  student  which  would 
assist  in  qualifying  him,  and  which  ought  justly  to 
qualify  him  for  the  practice  of  medicine  which  an  ex- 
ternal examiner,  knowing  nothing  of  the  course  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  student  would,  entirely  miss. 
I  therefore  feel  strongly  that  the  teacher  should  be 
associated  with  some  other  person  usually  known  in 
this  discussion  as  an  external  examiner  in  examining 
and  qualifying  a  person  for  medicine. 

7004.  But,  practically,  is  it  the  case  that  the  teachers 
do  ever  examine  their  own  students  at  present? — 
Practically  _  they  do  not.  Our  Registrar  reminds  me 
that  there  is  another  function,  and  not  an  unimportant 
one,  which  the  College  of  Physicians  as  distinguished, 
perhaps,  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  has  fulfilled 
and  does  now  fulfil ;  that  is  to  say,  it  offers  frequent 
assistance  to  the  State  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
We  are  applied  to  about  epidemics ;  we  are  applied  to 
about  the  formation  even  of  Royal  Commissions  ;  we 
are  applied  to  about  various  subjects  of  public  health ; 
and  we  have  been  doing  for  years,  and  we  continue 
now  to  do  services  of  this  kind  to  the  State.    It  was 


only  the  other  day  that  the  Minister  of  War  invited 
the  colleges  to  assist  the  department  by  recommending 
the  constitution  of  a  proper  examining  board  for  admis- 
sion to  the  medical  services,  and  we  did  so. 

7005.  Of  course,  these  important  duties  you  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  independent  of  any  University  that 
might  be  established  P — -Certainly,  because  whatever 
part  may  be  allotted  to  us  to  take  in  a  University,  if 
any,  we  shall  still  feel  it  essential  to  retain  our  auto- 
nomy, and,  therefore,  still  a  right  to  do  work  of  that 
kind.  Therefore  it  is  looking  at  the  two  colleges  which 
have  had  this  history,  looking  at  the  work  which  they 
have  done,  looking  at  the  experience  which  they  have 
acquired,  at  the  prestige  which  they  have  achieved,  at 
the  contributions  which  they  can  make  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  new  University,  and  looking  further  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  colleges,  including  all  the  teachers 
and  investigators,  and  men  eminent  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  but  just  to 
take  in  these  two  colleges,  and  if  they  are  taken  in,  to 
give  them  a  place  adequate  to  the  place  which  they 
have  earned  and  which  also  would  be  just  for  the 
interests  which  they  represent.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say  generally  about  the  present  position  of  the 
colleges. 

7006.  The  question  of  taking  in  the  two  colleges  we 
will  come  to  later  when  we  examine  more  particularly 
the  objects  of  the  Gresham  Charter. — There  is  one 
other  point  which  1  should  like  to  mention,  which  point 
is  a  source  of  great  difficulty  to  outsiders.  The  two 
colleges  are  quite  differently  constituted,  and  work  on 
different  lines.  I  will  mention  that  in  a  word  that  you 
may  be  able  to  see  hereafter  that,  notwithstanding  this 
different  constitution  and  this  different  direction  of 
work  in  which  they  proceed,  they  are  able  for  such  a 
purpose  as  conjoint  examination  to  meet  together  and 
to  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  is  governed  by  council,  which 
council,  numbering  some  20  or  30 — I  forget  the  exact, 
number  at  this  moment — is  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  College  of 
Physicians  is  governed  by  the  whole  body  of  its  Fellows 
in  Commission  assembled.  There  is,  therefore,  a  little 
difference  between  the  two.  There  are  other  differences, 
but  at  present  it  will  suffice  for  me  to  mention  to  yon 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  we  mean  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  which  is  elected  by  the  Fellows,  and  when 
we  speak  of  the  College  of  Physicians  we  mean  the 
whole  body  of  the  fellows.  There  is  a  council  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  but  it  has  no  function  whatever 
except  that  which  is  delegated  to  it  by  the  college 
itself.  There  is  one  other  point.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  this  University  question,  and  other 
questions  allied  to  it,  and  springing  out  of  it,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  has  agreed  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  work  together  and  only  together. 

7007.  To  work  together  in  relation  to  a  University  ? 
— To  work  together  in  relation  to  this  question,  namely, 
that  in  the  position  which  we  should  take  in  a  new 
University,  if  we  were  invited  into  it,  and  the  work  we 
should  ao,  we  have  agreed  that  we  should  stand  or  fall 
together. 

7008.  You  have  explained  the  work  done  and  the 
position  acquired  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  their 
claims  to  consideration.  Now  we  can  go  on  to  the 
urgent  need  that  there  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  local  relation  to  teaching  and  studying 
in  London.  Of  that  you  are  convinced  ? — May  I  be 
permitted  to  add  one  other  word  ? — It  is  sometimes 
thrown  out  as  a  reproach  against  the  Medical  Faculty 
that  it  demands  too  much.  We  do  not  demand  any 
more  than  any  other  Faculty.  Nothing  more  what- 
ever. But  there  is  something  which  we  seem  to 
demand  more  which  is  this.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  medical  subjects  are  very  difficult  of  under- 
standing and  of  settlement.  It  is  admitted  by  every- 
one who  has  touched  the  subject  that  some  special  con- 
sideration must  be  allowed  for  the  complexity  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  all  that  the  Medical  Faculty,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  ever  asked,  is  this  :  Seeing  that 
laymen  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  medical 
subjects,  and  that  too  often  they  have  acted  wrongly 
when  they  have  finally  acted  concerning  them,  the 
Medical  Faculty  or  the  Colleges  rather,  would  ask  that 
some  provision  should  be  made,  and  that  if  they  are 
admitted  into  the  University,  what  we  call  medical 
interests  should  be  safe  guarded.  I  use  the  phrase  that 
was  used  by  Lord  Selborne,  who  saw  this  point  very 
clearly.    By  that  I  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  for 
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the  sake  of  illustration: — If  nine  out  of  ten  medical 
members  voted  for  a  subject,  the  Senate  should  not 
have  the  power  to  carry  that  subject  in  the  face  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

7009.  There  is  nothing  more  you  wish  to  add  on 
that  point,  is  there  ? — Not  in  a  general  way,  unless  in 
reply  to  any  question  that  your  Lordship  puts,  or  that 
the  other  Commissioners  may  ask. 

7010.  You  agree  in  the  general  feeling  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  in 
local  relation  to  teaching  and  study  in  London  ? — That 
is  my  belief,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  college  which  I 
have  come  here  to  represent. 

7011.  Have  you  a  preference  for  a  single  University 
in  London,  or  do  you  think  there  Avould  be  room  for 
two  Universities  in  Loudon,  one  like  the  present, 
which  is  really  more  in  the  nature  of  an  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, and  gives  degrees  to  the  whole  of  the  empire  ; 
and  another  which  would  be  connected  more  particu- 
larly with  teaching  and  study  in  London,  or  should  you 
prefer  those  two  different  functions  being  carried  on 
by  a  single  University  ? — There  is  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  College  of  Physicians  that  it  would  be 
for  the  higher  interests  of  education,  and  for  the 
material  success  of  the  new  University  if  there  were 
but  one  University.  I  may  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  college  feels  strongly  also  that  that  one  University 
had  better  be  formed  from  or  organised  out  of  the 
existing  University  in  London  by  its  dissolution  and 
reformation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete 
University  for  London  in  local  relation  to  teaching 
and  study,  but  permitting  it;  at  the  same,  if  desirable, 
to  continue  its  imperial  functions  side  by  side  with  the 
special  local  functions  which  constituted  it  the  Uni- 
versity for  London. 

7012.  You  would  approve  of  something  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  scheme  which  was  submitted  by  the  Senate 
not  long  ago  to  Convocation,  and  rejected? — Both  col- 
leges accepted  that  scheme,  not  as  perfectly  realising 
their  ideal  of  what  should  be,  but  as  the  best  scheme 
which  had  been  as  yet  offered,  and  which  promised  in 
the  future  a  development  into  a  complete  scheme. 

7013.  That  would  have  given  you  four  representatives 
on  the  Senate  ;  but,  I  suppose,  yoa  would  wish  for  more 
than  that? — Well,  my  Lord,  we  were  more  anxious  to 
have  developed  a  true  and  complete  University  for 
London  than  for  the  exact  numerical  representation  we 
should  get  thereon.  This  scheme  promised  to  make 
the  whole  Medical  Faculty  of  London  one.  It  pro- 
mised to  place  teachers  of  all  grades  in  complete  organic 
relation  with  the  University  of  London.  It  gave  them 
place,  work,  and  power  therein  and  came  the  most 
near,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  to  our  idea  of  what 
could  best  be  had  at  this  time. 

7014.  You  would  have  liked  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  it,  but  they  would  have  been  comparatively 
few  ?—  They  would  not  have  been  practically  cardinal 
alterations,  except  that  since  then,  I  think,  if  we  had 
to  negotiate  again  for  the  University  of  London,  we 
should  require  a  distinct  department,  if  I  may  use  the 
word  for  a  moment,  a  distinct  University  fur  London, 
quite  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  Imperial  functions 
which  it  has  been  performing  with  so  much  advantage 
to  the  State,  and  which  it  will,  probably,  in  any  circum- 
stance, continue  to  perform. 

7015.  You  would  have  reduced  those  to  secondary 
considerations  ? — We  should  have  desired  to  reduce 
them  to  a  secondary  place. 

7016.  Do  you  think  the  Senate  would  have  met  you 
as  far  as  that? — I  do.  The  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  was  that  the  Senate  was  not  only  open-minded, 
but  most  anxious  to  form  a  scheme  which  would  esta- 
blish a  true  University  for  London. 

7017.  You  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  the  Senate 
would  have  understood  one  another  ? — We  did  under- 
stand one  another,  and  we  did  accept  their  proposals. 

7018.  This  was  drawn  up  after  communication  with 
you  ? — After  frequent  discussion  ;  and  only  one  thing- 
set  it  aside — the  unhappy  vote  I  call  it  of  Convocation. 

7019.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of  reversing  that 
vote  of  Convocation  ? — Not  except  by  doing  away  with 
it. 

7020.  It  might  be  done  away  with  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— I  think  so,  and  therefore,  if  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  saying  so,  if  I  were  a  strong  statesman  I  would  do 
it,  because  it  permitted  emotion  to  take  the  place  of 
judgment.    It  was  a  cry  got  up  by  newly  fledged 


graduates  that  their  degree  was  in  danger,  and  they  Sir  A.  Clark, 
rushed  to  the  poll  without  really  knowing  what  they  Bart.,  M.I). 
were  voting  for.   

7021.  Your  way  of  establishing  a  good  new  teaching  14  ^"ty  189-  • 
University  for  London  would  be  by  over-riding  that 

vote  of  Convocation  by  Act  of  Parliament? — Most 
decidedly. 

7022.  And  more  in  the  main  to  adopt  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Senate? — I  think  so,  my  Lord;  and 
in  support  of  that  I  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  fact  that  in  any  new  plan  for  a 
University  no  such  powers  are  given  to  a  convocation 
as  are  given  to  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London. 

7023.  Then  supposing  this  to  be  impracticable, 
supposing  Parliament  to  be  unwilling  to  abolish 
Convocation,  as  an  alternative  scheme  would  you  at  all 
be  disposed  to  consider  favourably  the  scheme  of  the 
Gresham  University  ? — Before  I  answer  your  Lordship's 
question  I  would  just  say  that  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
that  Convocation  might  not  think  better  of  the  matter, 
and  still  without  being  destroyed  come  round  to  some 
such  proposition  for  the  organisation  of  a  new  Univer- 
sity as  is  now  in  the  air.  But  assuming  that  the  re- 
construction of  the  University  of  London  is  found  to 
be  impracticable,  then  I  should  gladly  turn  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Gresham  University,  as  it  is  called. 

7024.  If  you  did  turn  to  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham 
University,  there  are  several  things  in  it  which  you 
would  wish  to  see  altered  ? — There  are  some,  I  think 
I  am  free  to  say  that  though  I  should  prefer,  speaking 
personally  entirely,  and  indeed  speaking  for  the  college 
to  which  I  belong  we  should  prefer,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  University  of  London,  yet  I  consider  that 
there  is  enough  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  if  it  were 
adjustable  which  might  make  a  University  such  as  we 
all  desire  to  have — if  it  were  altered. 

7025.  What  would  be  the  principal  things  in  the 
Gresham  University  Charter  which  you  would  wish  to 
see  altered? — Speaking  generally,  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind  on  reading  over  the  Charter  and  thinking 
over  it  is,  first,  that  its  aim  is  not  quite  high  enough. 
I  think  the  scope  of  this  work  which  i  t  seems  to  pro- 
pose for  itself  is  much  too  narrow.  I  hope  1  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying  so.  I  think  they  do  not  seem  to 
consider  much  beyond  the  granting  of  degrees  and  the 
giving  of  such  an  education  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
students  obtaining  that  symbol  of  their  studies.  Then 
I  object  to  the  Gresham  University  Charter  on  the 
ground  that  these  two  Royal  Colleges,  considering  the 
work  they  have  done,  the  place  which  they  occupy,  and 
the  materials  they  could  contribute  to  a  new  University, 
have  not  an  adequate  ulace  in  the  governing  body  of 
the  new  University.  It  is  not  adequate  to  their  respon- 
sibility, and  the  colleges  feel  that  unless  they  have  a 
representation  adequate  to  the  responsibility  which 
they  will  incur  in  joining  the  University,  they  ought 
not  to  enter  it.    That  is  still  their  feeling. 

7026.  That  they  have  not  sufficient  power  in  it  ? — 
They  have  not  power  adequate  to  the  responsibility 
which  they  undertake  in  entering  the  University,  con- 
sidering the  place  which  they  occupy  and  the  work 
which  they  are  doing.  Then  I  think  that  in  the  Gres- 
ham University  there  is  one  other  grave  fault.  They 
constitute  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  under  the  name  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Faculty,  and  they  give  to  that 
faculty  so  constituted  no  other  power  than  the  power 
of  electing  representatives  and  of  forming  a  Board  of 
Studies.  Now  my  impression  is  very  strong  that  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  either  through  the  faculty  as 
faculty  or  through  the  Board  of  Studies  which  it  has 
the  power  to  create  and  set  in  action,  should  have 
further  power  than  that  of  mere  representation  and 
election. 

7027.  But  medicine  is  very  strongly  represented  on 
the  Senate.  Some  objections  have  been  taken  that  it  is 
too  strongly  represented  ? — I  do  not  see  that. 

7028.  I  think  there  are  16  or  17  members  of  the 
Senate  P — That  is,  assuming  that  the  idea  is  carried  out 
of  placing  one  representative  of  each  school  upon  the 
faculty.  I  have  said  to  your  Lordship  that  medicine 
has  no  desire  to  dominate  in  any  way,  and  it  has  no 
desire  to  get  any  privilege  which  any  other  faculty 
does  not  possess,  except  one.  That  one  thing  is  the- 
safe  guarding  of  medical  interests,  by  securing  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  some  way  or  other  this  :  If 
nine-tenths  of  its  representatives  vote  fcr  a  particular 
snbjer t  they  shall  not  be  swamped. 
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7029.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  A  subject  of  examina- 
tion you  mean  ? — Anything  medical.  I  wish  to  say 
that  medical  subjects,  being  very  difficult  subjects,  I 
would  secure  the  interests  of  medicine  in  order  that 
they  should  not  be  misjudged,  by  some  sort  of  pro-^ 
vision  as  this.  That  if  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  vote  for  a  thing  it  should  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  supreme  council  or  the  Senate.,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  to  refuse  it. 

7030.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if 
nine-tenths  voted  for  a  thing,  the  council  would  be 
bound  to  accept? — If  it  were  purely  medical  and 
administrative.  * 

7031.  Absolute  control  as  well  as  veto?— Yes. 

7032.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  extend  that  to  the 
other  faculties,  or  do  you  mean  only  with  regard  to 
medicine  ? — I  am  dealing  with  medicine  only,  and  I 
have  also  implied  almost  that  I  did  not  ask  with  re- 
gard to  other  faculties.  Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  with  regard  to  other  faculties.  But  medicine  is 
a  very  difficult  subject,  and  confessedly  a  difficult  sub- 
ject. Everyone  who  has  touched  it  always  says  that 
medicine  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  way  from 
the  other  faculties.  Therefore,  in  carrying  out  the 
idea,  first  set  forth,  I  think,  by  Lord  Selborne,  I  have 
said  that  I  think  that  medicine  should  be  safeguarded 
(I  beg  pardon  for  using  the  word  so  often,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  that  comes  to  hand),  in  some  such  way  that  if 
nine-tenths  of,  or  if  all  the  Medical  Faculty,  if  you 
please,  should  vote  for  a  thing,  the  council  should  not 
have  the  power  to  sweep  it  away. 

7033.  Do  you  think  that  on  a  subject  entirely  con- 
fined to  medicine  if  nine-tenths  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
were  in  favour  of  a  thing,  the  governing  body  would 
be  inclined  to  thwart  them  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible in  a  University  organised  such  as  the  Gresham.  I 
should  say  that  the  Gresham  University  would  have 
divided  interests  within  itself,  or  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
so,  that  the  Gresham  University  will  be  practically  in 
the  hands  of  King's  College  and  University  College. 
They  will  have,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  16  mem- 
bers on  the  council,  they  will  have  a  share  of  the  Crown 
nominees,  and  they  will  have  a  chance  of  medical 
members  as  well ;  so  that  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  medicine,  because  the  in- 
terests of  medicine  might  be  swamped  in  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  interests  of  King's  College  and 
University  College. 

7034.  That  would  be  one  alteration  you  would  wish  ? 

 '['o  increase  the  representation  of  medicine  ou  the 

Senate — not  to  increase  the  number  10.  1  must  explain 
myself.  If  the  University  authorities,  or  whoever 
presides  at  the  birth  of  the  new  University,  choose  to 
give  10  to  the  medical  schools  and  none  to  the  colleges, 
that  is  a  considerable  representation. 

7035.  According  to  the  Charter,  if  the  colleges  like, 
they  may  be  represented  on  the  Counci'  ? — We  may  be 
represented  on  the  Council,  but  I  think  the  otter  is  two. 
It  was  originally  six. 

7036.  It  says  you  and  the  schools  together  may  have 
11,  and  it  leaves  open  how  this  number  is  to  be 
divided  ? — Yes  ;  at  present  we  are  out  of  the  constitu- 
tion altogether. 

7037.  That  is  rather  on  account  of  your  own  action, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is  on  account  of  our  own  action, 
We  thought  ourselves  inadequately  represented. 

7038.  Then  more  medical  representation  on  the 
Senate  is  what  you  wish,  or  as  an  alternative  that  in 
anything  affecting  medicine  nine-tenths  of  the  medical 
part  of  the  Senate  should  be  able  to  have  their  own 
way  ? — I  do  not  present  that  as  an  ultimatum  but  as  a 
mere  illustration.  I  simply  mean  that  in  whatever 
way  the  Medical  Faculty  is  to  be  represented  on  the 
Senate  if  the  colleges  are  to  be  taken  in,  and  I  think 
they  should  be  taken  in,  they  should  have  adequate 
power.  That  is  a  question  of  detail,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  that  no  subject  should  be  carried  in  the  Senate 
against  medicine  if  nine-tenths  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
are  against  it.  I  mean  that  some  sort  of  safeguard  of 
that  kind  should  be  provided  for  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  seeing  its  acknowledged  difficulties. 

7039.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Charter  to  the  effect 
that  any  college  represented  on  the  Council,  or  any 
assembly  of  a  Faculty  may  at  any  time  after  six  years 
from  the  constitution  of  the  University,  ask  for  an 
increase  of  representatives.  So  the  Charter  is  an 
elastic  one,  and  even  if  it  were  passed  as  it  is  there 


would  be  power  to  increase  the  representatives  at  some 
future  time  if  it  were  found  advisable? — There  is 
another  point  about  the  Gresham  University.  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  speaking  generally,  that  I  did  not 
think  its  aim  was  high  enough,  and  that  I  thought  the 
scope  was  rather  too  narrow.  I  think  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  what  is,  I  think,  justly  called  higher 
education  Even  we  poor  old  colleges  make  provision 
for  that,  I  think,  by  virtue  of  our  endowed  lectures. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  delivered  to  us  a  most  interesting  and 
important  course  of  lectures  as  oile  of  the  functions  of 
our  college.  We  have  a  number  of  endowed  lectures, 
and  through  these  endowed  lectures  we  carry  on  a 
kind  of  higher  education.  Though  we  are  a  poor  body, 
as  I  have  said  to  you,  we  not  only  carry  on  higher 
education  by  means  of  these  endowed  lectures,  but  we 
provide  for  the  continuance  and  advancement  of 
research  by  giving  out  of  our  pockets  3,000Z.  a  year  for 
this  purpose.  1  think  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
Gresham  scheme  that  no  more  direct  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
higher  education  and  of  research. 

7040.  There  is  a  power  at  the  end  of  the  third  clause 
for  the  Gresham  University  to  appoint  lecturers  inde- 
pendently of  a  college  to  give  instruction  in  any  sub- 
ject, whether  it  be  or  be  not  included  in  the  Faculty  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  thing  that 
might  take  place. 

7041.  It  might  be  strengthened  ? — That  is  what,  I 
think  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
anything  like  satisfy  the  body  of  persons  interested  in 
higher  education  in  London  unless  something  of  that 
kind  were  done  ;  unless  it  became  a  teaching  as  well  as 
a  mere  examining  and  degree-granting  University. 

7042.  If  we  put  the  word  "  shall "  instead  of  "  may," 
or  something  of  that  kind,  that  would  meet  your  view  ? 
—It  would  if  carried  out  sufficiently. 

7043.  What  is  the  next  thing  you  would  like  to  men- 
tion ? — There  is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to  mention 
which  I  omitted  to  mention  when  you  were  examining 
me  with  respect  to  the  scheme  of  the  University  ef 
London.  It  is  this:  When  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  conjunction  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  University  of  Lou- 
don was  accepted  it  was  accepted  simply  provided  that 
the  conjoint  examination  of  these  bodies  to  which  I 
shall  allude  immediately,  should  be  crowned  with  the 
degree  of  M.B..  namely,  that  the  examination  to  be 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  University  of  London  together 
should,  when  passed,  secure  two  things,  the  license  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  or  the  membership  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  degree  of  M.B.,  leaving 
the  candidates  to  go  further  if  they  chose. 

7044.  Is  that  in  this  scheme  ? — It  is,  but  now  we 
wish  to  go  further.  We  wish  first  (and  ohis  is  the 
further  step,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  you), 
that  the  examination  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  should, 
up  to  a  certain  point  at  least,  be  organically  associated 
with  the  examination  of  the  new  University,  and  that 
they  should  be  associated  up  to  the  point  of  obtaining 
pass  M.D. 

7045.  That  your  examination  shall  be  sufficient  for  a 
pass  ? — Yes.  Hitherto  we  have  been  content,  as  the  best 
that  we  could  get  at  the  time  with  the  degree  of  M.B.,  but 
the  M.B.  has  this  great  disadvantage — I  do  not  know  that 
we  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it  still  if  it  had  not  this 
grave  disadvantage — a  man  goes  to  Aberdeen  or  Glas- 
gow, and  at  a  cost  of  time  and  study,  and  at  a  demand 
of  knowledge  not  greater  than  he  would  have  in  passing 
the  conjoint  examination  in  London,  he  obtains  the 
degree  of  M.D.  He  goes  down  to  a  country  place  to 
practice,  and  he  is  Dr.  So-and-So.  Our  man  has  passed 
through  an  equal  curriculum,  perhaps  a  larger  one; 
he  has  passed  an  equally  strict  examination  ;  he  has 
satisfied  his  examiners  that  he  possesses  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  practice  1  he  art  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  when  he  has  passed  our  examination  he  gets  a 
qualification,  but  not  a  degree.  He  goes  down  to  the 
same  village.  He  is  "Mr."  and  the  other  is  "Dr.," 
and  the  Mr.  who  has  the  same  right  to  consideration 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  loses  both  in  status  and 
qualification  for  local  appointments  because  he  is  not 
a  Dr. 

7046.  This  would  amount  practically  to  your  being 
able  to  give  a  degree  ? — No,  most  decidedly  not.  That 
was  attempted  to  be  put  into  our  intention  before,  but 
we  have  no  such  intention.    If  we  are  to  join  with  this 
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new  University  we  become  part  of  the  University  so 
far.    It  is  the  University  which  grants  the  degree. 

7047.  But  you  conduct  examinations  ? — In  part,  only 
in  part. 

7048.  You  would  have  the  University  exainiratioii  in 
addition  ?— Certainly,  and  the  University  won:. I  deior- 
mine  the  conditions,  the  curricula,  the  extent  of  exami- 
nation required;  everything.  Only  we  should  be 
acting  as  part  of  the  University. 

7049.  You  would  be  conducting  the  examinations?  — 
Not  necessarily  we  would  be  conducting.  That  is  the 
University  and  the  colleges.  There  is  this  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  you — you  cannot  sponge  out 
a  thing  and  begin  de  novo.  Here  are  a  very  awk-.-;ird 
pair  of  institutions  called  the  Eoyal  Colleges  ;  they 
exist;  you  cannot  brush  them  out  entirely  ;  the  proper 
way  is  to  take  them  in,  and  in  taking  them  in  to  assist 
the  new  University  in  granting  degrees  ;  the  colleges 
are  not  doing  it,  the  University  is  doing  it;'  but  doing- 
it  in  union  with  those  two  bodies  which  have  esta- 
blished, as  at  least  we  think,  a  sort  of  right  to  be 
associated  with  medical  education. 

7050.  Would  you  allow  the  new  University  to  dictate 
your  curriculum  or  to  have  avoice  in  it  ?  — Together  for 
the  degree.  We  would  not  allow  them  to  dictate  the 
curriculum  for  our  license,  because  we  must  preserve 
our  autonomy.  If  we  wanted  to  take  a  share  in  granting 
a  degree  we  should  be  acting  as  part  of  the  University, 
and  should  be  acting  as  any  University  would  do.  being 
subservient  in  the  extreme  point  to  the  University. 

7051.  You  would  insist  upon  their  acting  through 
you? — For  the  degree  of  M.B.  there  are  a  body  of 
examiners;  here  is  Examination  Hall,  and  here  arc 
the  materials  and  appliances  for  examination  ready  to 
hand.  We  have  built  them  up  and  we  say  that  they 
are  proper  to  be  used  on  this  occasion.  The  great 
body  of  the  practitioners  of  England  are  qualifiet  I  1 13 
us. 

7052.  Do  you  think  the  Senate  would  meet  your  wishes 
in  that  way  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  The  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  was  willing  to  do  so,  and  I  can- 
not myself  see  any  reason  why  the  Senate  of  the  New 
University,  the  incohate  University  at  all  events,  should 
not  do  so.  You  will  find  it  set  forth  fully  in  clause  47 
of  the  University  of  London  scheme. 

7053.  (Professor  Shlgwiek.)  I  presume  from  what  you 
have  said  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with  clause  47  if 
only  the  pass  M.B.  were  pass  M.D.  ? — You  put  it  exactly. 
We  would  be  satisfied  if  that  were  carried  out  to  the 
degree  of  a  pass  M.D.  as  distinguished  from  the  honours 
M.D. 

7054.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that 
it  was  limited  to  M.B.  on  the  suggestion  of  the  colleges 
themselves  at  that  time  ? — At  that  time.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  that  I  exactly  remember  that,  but  I  will 
accept  it  from  you. 

7055.  (Chairman.)  It  is  the  clause  as  it  stands  with 
the  M.D.  substituted  for  M.B.  ?— Yes. 

7056.  And  that  you  think  they  would  agree  to  ? — 
There  is  another  point  upon  which  the  college  feels 
very  strongly  indeed.  That  is  there  should  be  no  dele- 
gation by  the  University  to  any  particular  school  of 
the  power  to  grant  qualifications  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever. There  has  been,  at  least  we  think  there  has 
been,  a  tendency  to  grant  to  constituent  colleges,  and 
separate  schools  whatever  you  may  call  them,  for 
instance,  the  right  to  grant  the  matriculation  qualifi- 
cation, namely,  that  on  an  examination  conducted  by 
the  professors  of  a  college,  and,  at  all  events,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  examiner  from  the  University  they 
should  have  the  power  to  grant  the  matriculation  de- 
gree, if  we  may  call  it  so. 

7057.  That  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  University  ? — The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  is  most  strong,  that  the  function 
should  not  be  delegated  to  any  schools  whatever.  We 
feel  it  strongly  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  that  a 
certain  amount — a  considerable  amount  and  a  growing 
amount — of  preliminary  education  is  necessary  to  the 
right  learning  and  understanding  of  medicine.  We 
who  are  teachers  feel  that  more  and  more,  and  if  it 
came  to  be  the  habit  of  permitting  private  schools  to 
determine  the  amount  of  education  necessary  for  that 
preliminary  examination  it  would  be  a  very  various 
one,  and  we  fear  that  it  might  become  very  often  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  We  feel  strongly  in  medicine  that 
the  preliminary  education  should  be  raised  and  not 


lowered,  and  if  it  does  keep  people  out  of  the  prole--  Sir  A  Clark 
sion  we  should  be  happy  if  it  did,  because  we  want     Bart.  M.D.' 

men  who  are  capable  of  understanding  and  thinking   

out  things  properly  for  themselves.  ]4  juiv  1892. 

7058.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say  about  the  revised  

scheme  of  the  Senate.    [  think  you  have  already  told 

us  your  principal  object  ions  to  the  Gresham  Charter, 
or  do  you  wish  to  go  back  to  them  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  anything  further.  I  think  the  Gresham 
Cha'ter  is  the  nucleus  of  a  good  University  if  it  were 
sufficiently  enlarged,  though  on  the  whole,  like  my 
college,  I  prefer  having  a  single  University,  and  that 
University  developed  out  of  the  existing  University  of 
London.  There  is  an  objection  which  has  been  raised, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  it.  That  is,  what 
are  you  to  do  with  the  provincial  colleges.  It  might 
be  said  to  us  : — *'  You,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
"  accepted  the  provincial  colleges  in  the  scheme." 
We  did.  but  we  accepted  them  as  a  compromise,  rather 
than  ruin  a  scheme  which  we  thought  important.  But 
now  we  have  returned  to  our  former  convictions,  and 
object  to  the  admission  of  the  provincial  colleges  as 
part  of  the  new  University  for  London.  We  think  it 
very  hard  that  because  Birmingham  has  not  chosen  to 
ally  itself  to  one  of  the  other  Universities,  and  because 
it  has  not  got  a  University  itself,  that  this  city  with 
Jive  millions  of  people  in  it  should  not  have  a  Uni- 
versity. Besides  the  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Shef- 
field people  have  still  open  to  them,  and  will  probably 
have  always  open  to  them,  the  Imperial  side  of  the 
University  of  London. 

7059.  You  would  take  away  the  four  representa- 
tives of  the  provincial  colleges  ? — Most  decidedly  as 
having  nothing  11  ■  •  ssaiily  or  justly  to  do  with  the 
University  for  London. 

7060.  But  the  University  of  London  would  still  be 
able  to  go  on  giving  degrees  to  outsiders,  pretty 
much  as  the  University  of  Dublin  does  ? — Certainly  ; 
that  is  my  contention. 

7061.  You  do  not  think  the  provincial  colleges  would 
be  put  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  ? — Not  an  unfair 
disadvantage. 

7062.  But  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  ?— They 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  not  an  unfair  one,  and 
certainly  not  a  disadvantage  which  would  justify  re- 
fusing a  University  to  London.  It  seems  to  me  that 
London  has  the  right  to  have  its  own  University  upon 
its  own  terms,  and  the  disadvantage  is  very  small 
when  the  Imperial  side,  if  I  may  still  so  call  it,  of  the 
University  of  London  is  open  to  them. 

7063.  Yom  do  nor.  think  practically  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  the  pupils  coming  up  for  examination  from 
the  provincial  colleges? — It  would  make  this  differ- 
ence. My  college  contends  strongly  for  the  duty  of 
requiring  from  candidates  for  degrees  a  certain 
amount  of  residence  in  London.  We  do  not  define  the 
exact  time.  We  think  about  two  years  should  be  the 
term  demanded  from  persons  who  wish  to  take  the 
degree  of  the  University  for  London.  We  think  they 
should  be  required  to  stay  about  two  years. 

7064.  That  would  be  the  chief  re-constitution  of  the 
present  University  of  London  which  you  would  recom- 
mend, shutting  out  the  provincial  element  altogether  ? 
— Taking  the  University  of  London  t  should  recom- 
mend that  the  University  be  constructed  on  the  lines 
of  the  last  proposal  of  the  University  of  London,  ex- 
cluding the  provincial  colleges,  and  carrying  the  can- 
didates to  the  Degree  of  a  Pass  M.D.  Failing  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  re -constitute  the  Gresham  Charter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enlarge  its  scope,  and  increase  the 
representation  of  the  colleges  upon  it. 

7065.  Clause  14  would  come  out  too: — "There 
"  shall  be  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  for  the 
"  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  in  connexipn  with  the 
'•  Provincial  Constit  uent  Colleges,  who  shall  discharge 
'"  such  functions  in  relation  to  the  Provincial  Oon- 
"  stituent  Colleges,  and  the  examinations  of  students 
"  therefrom,  in  Arts  and  Science  as  the  Senate  may 
"  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them"? — It  would 
come  out  as  respects  the  University  for  London. 

7066.  It  would  come  out  altogether  in  fact  ? — Well, 
they  may  do  what  they  like  in  respect  of  the  Imperial 
side  of  the  University. 

7067.  You  would  keep  up  the  Imperial  side  still  ? — 
I  thiuk  it  would  be  necessary.  1  fear  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  could  not  be  re-constituted  if  you 
required,  it  to  give  up  entirely  its  Imperial  functions. 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship 
Bart.,  M.D.    has  observed  that  clause  14  has  nothing  to  do  with 

  medicine.     The  Medical  Committee  is  distinct,  and 

11  July  1892.    was  not  affected  by  the  provision  for  provincial  col- 

 leges,  except  to  the  extent  of  putting  on  one  member, 

which,  of  course,  would  disappear  if  there  were  no 
members  to  put. 

(The  Witness.)  The  Registrar  reminds  me  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 
take  provincial  members. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  One. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  one.    That  we  now  reject. 

7068.  (Chairman.)  The  London  University  in  its  new 
form  may  have  any  other  function  it  likes,  but  as  re- 
gards what  has  to  be  in  London,  you  object  altogether 
to  any  provincial  representation,  or  any  provincial 
element  ? — Unless  the  University  of  London  is  recon- 
stituted in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete  Univer- 
sity in  and  for  London,  I  object  to  having  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

7069.  But  it  may  still  continue  to  have  an  Imperial 
side  ? — It  may  still  continue,  but  in  a  secondary  and 
subsidiary  way,  the  Imperial  functions  which  it  now 
discharges,  that  is  to  say,  the  reception  of  persons  for 
examination  for  degrees  who  have  got  their  knowledge 
anywhere. 

7070.  Then  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  examining 
to  teaching,  would  you  like  to  say  anything  more  on 
that  point  ? — Not  more  than  this,  which  perhaps  I 
have  already  said.  "We  approve  of  the  union  of  two 
examiners,  one  who  may  be  a  teacher  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  other  who  shall  not  be  so. 

7071.  That  is,  I  think,  the  idea  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  ? — The  College  of  Surgeons,  which  has  tried  the 
question  in  various  ways,  feel  rather  strongly  against 
the  introduction  of  the  teachers  in  examining  at  all ; 
but  I  think  in  order  not  to  block  the  way  they  have 
conceded,  as  I  understand,  at  least  that  the  teacher 
may  be  present,  but  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  examination. 

7072.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  is  not  quite  correct  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

7073.  There  are  two  questions  mixed  up ;  the  ques- 
i.ion  of  teacners  examining,  and  the  question  of  teachers 
examining  their  own  pupils  ? — That  is  the  question 
that  I  did  not  make  clear. 

7074.  There  was  a  little  confusion  that  I  noticed 
before  on  that  subject.  They  are  two  distinct  ques- 
tions, of  course  ? — Certainly. 

7075.  The  College  of  Surgeons  takes  no  objection  to 
teachers  examining,  but  takes  objection  to  teachers 
examining  their  own  pupils? — That  is  what  I  meant 
to  convey  to  Lord  Cowper,  but  failed  to  do  so  dis- 
tinctly. 

7076.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Medical  Schools  to 
the  University  ? — I  have  nothing  to  volunteer.  1  feel 
strongly  that  the  Medical  Schools  should  be  in  some 
organic  relation  to  the  new  University,  whatever  that 
may  be,  though  I  do  not.  think  for  a  moment  that  any 
of  the  medical  schools  would  assent  to  have  their 
autonomy  destroyed,  or  their  individuality  absorbed, 
as  is  proposed,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  profes- 
sorial University. 

7077.  I  think  even  the  professorial  University  is 
obliged  now  to  say  that  as  regards  medical  schools 
they  must  make  an  exception  ? — It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  it  out  with  respect  to  that,  and  it  would 
be  disastrous  if  it  were  practicable. 

7078.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  schemes  or  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  advocate  a  professorial  University  ? 
— I  have  read  their  manifesto. 

7079.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  worked  out  at  all  ? 
■ — I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education  and  of  society. 

7080.  Then  I  take  it  that  it  lies  between  in  some  way 
compelling  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London 
to  accept  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  with  a  few  altera- 
tions on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
the  Gresham  University  scheme,  and  improving  and 
enlarging  it  ? — -Yes,  that  is  so  ;  precisely. 

7081 .  There  is  no  third  course  ?— There  is  no  third 
course  which  seems  to  the  College  practicable  or  de- 
sirable. 


7082.  Of  the  two,  you  prefer  the  scheme  of  the  London 
University  ? — Yes. 

7083.  With  the  elimination  of  the  provincial  element 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned  ? — We  do  not  encourage 
the  idea  amongst  us  of  having  two  Universities  in 
London.    We  think  it  would  cripple  both. 

7081.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  one  hand  you  must 
either  have  two  Universities,  one  entirely  for  London, 
and  the  other  Imperial ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
must  have  one  University,  part  of  the  functions  of 
which  would  be  Imperial,  and  the  other  part  local  ? — ■ 
But  the  main  portion  London. 

7085.  You  must  choose  between  having  one  University 
half  or  three-quarters  for  London,  or  having  two  Uni- 
versities ? — I.  do  not  like  it  to  be  put  in  that  way  in  my 
mouth.  There  must  be  a  University  for  London,  which 
shall  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  its  functions  be  com- 
plete, and  if  it  can,  in  addition  to  that,  discharge  an 
Imperial  function,  well  let  it ;  but  its  raison  d'etre  must 
be  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  University  for  Lon- 
don. If  it  cannot  do  that,  or  if  it  will  not  do  that,  then 
I  for  my  part  should  turn  to  the  Gresham  University. 

7086.  (Lord  Beay.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
with  respect  to  what  you  said  about  higher  education. 
Do  you  contend  that  the  provision  for  higher  edu- 
cation at  this-  moment  is  not  sufficient  in  London 
and  that  more  money  should  be  spent  and  more  pro- 

fessors   appointed   for    higher    medical   research  ?  

That  is  my  opinion.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  higher 
medical  education  already  existing.  I  have  shown 
your  Lordship  that  the  two  colleges  are  actin«- 
in  that  direction,  and  that  within  the  last  2  or 
3  years  they  have  given  3,000L  a  year  for  the  promotion 
of  research.  If  I  may  explain  it  to  you,  this  question 
of  research  is  a  very  important  question.  It  is  neces- 
sary, I  suppose,  that  there  should  be  examinations,  and 
some  sort  of  qualification  granted  to  persons  who  are 
to  practice  medicine  to  give  assurance  to  the  public 
that  they  have  gone  through  some  sort  of  course  which, 
as  far  as  such  course  will  enable  them  to  judge,  qualifies 
them  for  discharging  the  duties  of  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  But  the  time  at  their  disposal, 
though  now  extended  to  five  years,  is  short.*  The 
subjects  treated  in  that  time  must  be  treated  within 
narrow  bound,  and  though  net  superficially,  yet 
inadequately.  There  remain,  therefore,  over  and  above 
a  great  many  questions  in  medicine  which  canno!  be 
adequately  handled,  even  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
or,  what  is  much  better,  for  purposes  of  education  in 
the  course  of  undergraduate  study  ;  and  many  people 
feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  that  higher  educa- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  train 
their  minds  further  than  the  mere  qualification  rou  ine 
will  carry  it,  but  a' so  for  original  research.  For 
instance,  some  time  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  consumption  was  a  microbe ;  this  discovery 
led  to  a  great  many  experiments  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  all  over  the  world  professors  of  medicine 
were  in  confusion  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  wi  h 
reference  to  this  discovery.  If  we  had  had  a  school  for 
higher  education  in  London  we  should  have  had  this 
subject  handled  there,  and  some  conclusions  come  io  in 
regard  to  it,  and  knowledge  would  have  been  given  to 
medical  practitioners  which  they  had  not  got  for  want 
of  this  higher  education.  That  is  rather  a  rude  illus- 
tration, but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  groat) 
room  and  a  necessity  for  the  development  of  this  higher 
education  in  London  as  well  as  research. 

7087.  Do  you  think  the  new  University  ought  to  recog- 
nise, as  members  of  the  Faculty,  the  teachers  of  all  the 
medical  schools  in  London,  although  the  teachers  of 
the  medical  schools  in  London  have  not  been  appointed 
in  any  way  by  the  University  itself? — I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  so.  I  am  one  of  those  who  advocate 
what  is  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  a  federal  Uni- 
versity for  medicine.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any 
Faculty  outside  medicine.  We  think  it  necessary  that 
the  federal  idea  should  be  carried  out,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  centres  of  teaching,  and  we  even  realise  that 
with  the  existence  of  these  centres  of  teaching  the 
competition  which  will  necessarily  arise  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  original  research  will  not  only  keep 
them  active,  but  advance  them.  London  brings  the 
best  men  in  the  country  to  its  schools,  and  we  think 
that  a  healthy  rivalry  between  the  different  schools  in 
respect  of  their  work  is  subservient  to  the  advancement 
of  medicine.  The  new  University  would  have  to 
recognise  all  the  teachers  of  whatsoever  grade  in  each 
school  of  medicine  in  London. 
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7088.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  the  Board  of 
Studies  of  the  medical  faculty  laying  down  certain 
rules  for  the  curriculum  of  study  in  the  medical 
faculty? — It  must  do  so,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  form 
the  Faculty  by  the  assembling  together  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  medicine,  that  Faculty  so 
constituted  will  have  to  elect  a  Board  of  Studies  for 
medicine  and  that  Board  of  Studies  for  medicine  will 
determine  the  course,  character,  and  duration  of  the 
curriculum  undoubtedly.  But  I  think  that  Board  of 
Studies  should  get  allotted  to  it  more  power  than 
under  the  present  Gresham  Charter  it  is  oS'ered. 

7089.  1  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  answer 
■you  gave  to  the  former  Commission  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  words  there  used.  At  page  74,  an- 
swer No.  780,  you  say,  "  I  myself,  and  many  with  me, 
"  share  the  opinion  that  in  the  matter  of  education, 
"  time,  training,  and  discipline,  and  thoroughness 
"  count  for  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  mere  answering 
"  of  particular  questions,  and  especially  of  hard  ques- 
"  tions,  is  not  the  true  business  of  any  sort  of  educa- 
"  tion,  particularly  medical  education."  I  suppose 
you  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — Substantially  yes. 

7090.  And  you  emphasise  it  in  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 791.  "I  and  many  others  who  are  more  capable 
"  of  judging  than  I,  feel  most  strongly  that  the 
"  examination  is  no  conclusive  test  whatever,  and 
"  that  in  order  to  know  that  a  man  is  qualified  to 
"  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine 
'•  we  ought  to  know  something  of  his  life,  of  his  con- 
"  duct,  of  his  mode  of  working  ?  " — That  is  my  con- 
viction still,  that  is  to  say,  that  1  draw  an  organic  dis- 
tinction between  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  true 
education.  By  this  I  mean  true  education,  I  say 
this  with  respect,  at  the  London  University  itself  in 
some  of  these  faculties  they  do  not  care  where  or  how 
the  men  get  their  information — they  may  get  it  in  the 
gutter — so  long  as  the  candidates  arc  able  to  answer 
the  questions  put  to  them  the  University  is  satisfied. 
I  consider  myself  that  that  is  not  education. 

7091.  Therefore  yoa  want  to  have  a  close  connexion 
between  the  functions  of  teaching  and  examination, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  want  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes.  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for 
reminding  me  of  that.  I  feel  it  strongly,  and  I  think 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  college 
to  which  I  belong  feel  it  strongly  also. 

7092.  May  I  ask  why  the  new  University  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
examinations  which  the  Scotch  Universities  enjoy, 
and  which  the  Victoria  University  enjoys.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  conjoint  board  directs  part  of 
the  examinations  the  University  will  not  have 
the  autonomy  which  the  other  Universities  enjoy  ? 
—  Because  the  conditions  of  its  genesis,  its  birth, 
growth,  and  development  if  it  is  ever  to  be  de- 
veloped, are  totally  different,  and  if  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  so,  you  must  take  the  facts  as  they 
now  exist,  complex  as  they  are,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  law  of  historical  development  that  any 
new  thing  like  a  new  University  must  come  naturally, 
and,  if  possible,  necessarily  out  of  the  circumstances 
which  now  exist.  You  cannot  take  a  sponge  and  wipe 
the  old  thing  out,  and  say,  "  Now  we  will  found  a  new 
University."  You  have  these  two  troublesome  col- 
leges here,  and  you  must  deal  with  them  in  the  best 
way  you  can. 

7093.  In  your  evidence  before  the  previous  Commis- 
sion at  page  75,  Question  783,  you  lay  down  what  ought 
to  be  the  course  of  examinations  for  medical  students. 
I  suppose  you  would  adhere  to  that? — I  adhere  to 
that  strongly  ;  that  is,  that  the  examinations  in  medi- 
cine should  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  they 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct,  namely,  the  preliminary 
scientific  side ;  the  scientific  side  of  medicine  and  the 
practical  or  clinical  side.  It  Heems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
disregard  of  that  condition  which  I  have  attempted  to 
formulate  which  has  brought  about  so  much  confusion, 
namely,  that  the  scientific  parts  were  often  brought 
side  by  side  with  the  practical  parts,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  practical  part  has  gone  to  the  wall  in 
order  that  the  student  might  acquire  the  ability  to 
answer  hard  and  difficult  questions. 

7094.  You  do  not  contend  that  the  new  University 
would  not  have  the  capacity  of  undertaking  these 
examinations.  You  only  contend  that  as  its  genesis  is 
complex,  therefore  the  colleges  should  be  recognised 
for  the  purpose  of  these  examinations  ?— I  do  not  deny 
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that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  new  University  to  under-  Sir  A.  Clark, 
take  all  these  things  in  and  through  itself;  but  I  think     Bart.,  M.D. 

it  would  be  gravely  unjust  and  gravely  unwise,  for  here   

are  these  two  colleges  which  have  built  up,  so  to  speak,     '4  July  1892. 

a  faculty  of  medicine  which  have  provided  themselves  " 

with  a  splendid  body  of  examiners  and  materials  for 
examination,  and  which  have  all  their  long  experience. 
W  hat  have  they  done  now  that  you  are  going  to  throw 
them  aside  ?    Why  do  they  deserve  it  ? 

7095.  The  result  would  be  that  the  London  Uni- 
versity would  lose  the  power  which  it  now  has  of 
giving  a  degree  which  confers  a  registrable  qualifica- 
tion ? — I  do  not  quite  apprehend  the  question. 

7096.  The  London  University  at  present  conducts  its 
own  examinations  ? — Yes. 

7097.  This  culminates  in  a  degree  which  confers  a 
registrable  qualification  ? — Well,  certainly.  If  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  were  to  be  reorganised,  and  were 
to  be  reorganised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  the  Uni- 
versity for  London,  and  to  confer  in  union  with  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  continue  to  possess 
a  registrable  qualification.  The  Gresham  Charter  has 
made  a  happy  provision  for  not  ruining  the  colleges  by 
saying  it  will  not  pass  any  person  who  does  already 
possess  a  qualification.  Very  good ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  the  University  of  London  should  not  continue  to 
grant  a  pass  degree  which  shall  possess  a  registrable 
qualification,  inasmuch  as  the  persons  must  pass  through 
the  portals  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
to  that  degree. 

7098.  Quite  so  ;  but  whereas  now  they  do  not  pass 
through  those  portals  in  future  you  would  oblige  them 
to  pass  through  them  ? — For  the  pass  degree  ;  but  the 
door  through  the  Imperial  side  is  still  open  on  any 
condilions  they  please.  It  does  not  limit,  the  functions 
of  the  University  as  it  now  exists  ;  it  enlarges  them  ; 
but  it  does  put  out  of  its  power  the  granting  of  degrees. 
It  simply  takes  us  bodies  in  and  mates  us  part.  We 
think  we  are  entitled  to  the  privilege,  and,  after  all, 
what  the  University  wants  to  do  is  to  make  the  best 
possible  Faculty  that  they  can  make. 

7099.  But  the  result  would  be  that  on  the  Imperial 
side  the  University  of  London  would  confer  its  de- 
grees through  itself,  and  on  the  London  teaching 
University  side  your  colleges  would  claim  part  of  the 
power  ? — That  is  a  way  of  putting  it  but  logically  it  is 
not  so.  Logically  for  this  purpose  we  are  part  of  the 
University.  We  are  not  apart  or  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity. If  on  re-constituting  this  LTniversity  of  London, 
the  University  of  London  wishes  to  say,  "  We  will  take 
"  you  into  our  body  to  join  with  us  in  doing  this  work," 
that  is  not  destroying  the  power  of  the  University. 

7100.  It  is  an  alteration  ? — Yes. 

7101.  That  you  admit?— Yes. 

7102.  Might  I  ask  what  is  the  cost  to  medical  students 
at  the  schools,  the  annual  average  cost  ? — I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment.  Dr.  Allchin 
is  a  dean  at  one  of  the  schools  and  he  may  have  the 
information. 

(Dr.  Allchin.)  Does  your  Lordship  mean  for  the 
education  ? 

{Lord  Rea>/.)  Only  for  the  educational  course. 

(Dr.  Allchin.)  It  is  varying  from  120L  to  150Z.  sum 
total.  It  is  difficult  to  say  per  year  because  it  is  fre- 
quently paid  in  one  or  two  sums.  That  is  the  total 
cost. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  That  is  the  purely  educational 
part  ? 

(Dr.  Allchin.)  Yes. 

7103.  (Lord  Reaij.)  Now,  Sir  Andrew,  with  regard  to 
the  fees  paid  for  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint 
board.  The  fee  for  admission  to  the  first  examination 
is,  I  understand,  ten  guineas,  and  for  re-examination 
after  rejection  in  each  of  the  three  parts,  three  guineas  ? 
— I  accept  that,  but  my  memory'  will  not  bear  me  out. 

7104.  For  the  second  examination  there  is  a  similar 
fee  of  10  guineas,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  third  exami- 
nation there  is  a  fee  of  15  guineas,  so  that  this  totals 
up  to  an  amount  of  35  guineas  that  the  medical  students 
have  to  pay  to  obtain  the  license  through  your  conjoint 
boards.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  you  had  4,000 
candidates  ? — No,  I  said  that  putting  one  examination 
with  another  we  actually  conduct  about  4,000  examina- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  year.  But  we  have  not  4,000 
distinct  candidates  for  qualification.   We  have  not  more 
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Sir  A.  Clark  thau  about  800.  Every  year  about  800  come  up  to 
Bart.,  M.D.    obtain  qualifications,  and  of  these  800  somewhere  450 

 .         are  passed.    We  make  up  the  4,000  examinations  by 

14  July  1892.    saying  that  of  these  800  persons  some  will  come  up  for 

_   one  examination  at  one  time  and  some  at  another,  and 

so  on.  There  will  be  four  or  five  examinations  some- 
times for  one  candidate.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the 
examinations  are  multiplied.  Permit  me  to  observe 
that  when  you  mentioned  35  guineas  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  interpreted  the  expression  on  your  countenance 
as  if  you  implied  that  it  was  rather  a  large  sum.  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  is  no  other  profession  in  which  a  quali- 
fication to  practise  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  in 
medicine  taking  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  one  of  the 
results  is  that  it  is  overborne  in  numbers. 

7105.  But  you  would  not  propose  to  increase  the 
cost  ? — No ;  but  my  proposal  would  be  to  narrow  the 
gate  through  which  they  enter,  not  by  money  but  by 
qualifications,  by  requiring  of  them  qualifications  suit- 
able for  the  practice. 

7106.  You  think  that  at  present  they  are  not  quite 
suitable  ? — I  think  they  are  not  so  well  as  they  ought 
to  be,  some  of  them. 

7107.  What  is  the  deficiency  ? — Some  of  them  cannot 
write  English. 

7108.  You  think  the  preliminary  education  is  -de- 
ficient ? — Yes ;  and  that  is  a  very  important  part. 
Continually  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  as  teacher,  I 
was  foiled  in  my  endeavour  to  make  the  pupils  under- 
stand by  their  ignorance  of  simple  mathematical 
problems. 

7109.  That  is  a  stumbling  block  ? — Yes. 

7110.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  You  drew  attention  to 
the  large  sums  that  the  conjoint  board  devotes  to  the 
work  of  examination  and  research.  Can  you  tell  me 
fiom  what  source  the  funds  are  derived? — The  College 
of  Surgeons  I  cannot  speak  for.  You  will  have  to 
consult  some  other  witness  with  regard  to  that.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  has  some  endowed  property.  It 
is  mostly  in  land,  and  most  of  it  has  gone  down  very 
much.  One  part  of  the  College  of  Physicians'  income 
is  derived  from  property  in  the  City  which  has  in- 
creased in  value  of  late,  but  generally  our  income  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  research  and  higer  education 
comes  from  the  examinations. 

7111.  From  the  fees  ? — Yes,  from  the  fees  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  a  certain  number  of  endowed  lectures, 
what  are  called  the  Croonian  Lectures,  the  Linuleian 
Lectures,  and  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  and  others, 
which  exist  through  benefactions  long  since  bestowed 
upon  the  college,  and  which  remain.  These  lectures 
constitute  one  of  the  forms  of  our  higher  education. 
We  appoint  men  who  are  eminent  in  the  profession  to 
deliver  lectures,  but  all  the  other  money  which  is  used, 
3,000?.  a  year,  is  obtained  from  our  fees. 

7112.  You  mentioned  a  number  of  about  800  candi- 
dates whom  you  examined  annually.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  large  a  majority  of  those  come  from  London  P — I 
am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  The  Registrar 
tells  me  about  five-sixths. 

7113.  If  I  understand  you  rightly  you  do  not  want  to 
give  the  pass  M.D.  degree  on  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  even  in  your  improved  examination  you  would  give 
the  qualification? — We  desire  certainly  to  rectify  a  just 
complaint  that  the  London  students  have  of  their  in- 
ability to  get  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  terms  on  which  it 
can  be  got  elsewhere,  but  while  we  are  anxious  to 
meet  the  students  on  that  point  we  are  equally  anxious 
to  improve,  particularly  the  preliminary  education. 

7114.  If  we  may  consider  the  question,  rather  in  the 
abstract,  and  without  any  scheme  before  us  of  the 
University  of  London,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  degree  of  M.D.  should  be  given  for  the  same  train- 
ing and  work  in  examination,  for  which  you  think  it 
desirable  that  the  qualification  of  the  conjoint  board 
should  be  given.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  future  the 
two  ideas  should  coincide  ? — A  great  body  of  the  college 
did  at  one  time  think  so,  but  though  the  subject  has 
not  been  voted  upon  lately  in  the  college,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  college  would  now  require 
something  more.  They  would  require  an  addition 
made  to  that  examination. 

7115.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  you  made  to  safe- 
guard medical  interests  by  a  clause  that  prevented 
nine-tenths  of  the  Medical  Faculty  being  over-ruled  on 
medical  questions,  can  you  tell  me  whether  any  safe- 
guard of  that  kind  exists  in  any  University  now  ? — I 


have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  and  I  cannot  discover 
that  there  is  any  form  of  safe-guard,  but  I  am  told  by 
several  persons  connected  with  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  that  the  Senate  there  never 
meddles  with  the  medical  matters.  That  is  the  answer 
they  gave  me  ■  We  never  interfere  with  the  medical 
matters."  The  Registrar  very  properly  reminds  me 
that  that  very  safe-guarding  did  not  emanate  from  us, 
it  emanated  from  Lord  Selborne.  He  himself  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  under  the  circumstances.  We 
also  wished  it  at  the  time,  but  we  did  not  press  it. 

7116.  What  I  was  desirous  of  suggesting  was,  that  if 
in  all  other  Universities  the  Medical  Faculty  manages 
to  do  without  this  safe-guard  they  might,  perhaps,  do 
without  it  iu  the  new  University  for  London  ? — My 
answer  is,  that  the  conditions  are  totally  different  from 
those  in  any  other  University  that  I  know. 

7117.  Why  do  you  think  the  other  Faculties  would 
be  more  prompted  by  a  vicious  desire  to  meddle  unduly 
in  the  affairs  of  medicine  ? — They  would  imagine  they 
understood  the  medical  affairs  better  than  the  doctors 
themselves,  which,  I  think,  they  do  in  London  some- 
times. They  do  not  give  the  Medical  Faculty  the  credit 
of  understanding  their  own  affairs,  and  they  ^make  a 
mess  of  it  very  often  in  consequence.  I  may  give  an 
illustration.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Lords  were  carried  into  effect  to  destroy  all 
qualifications  of  physicians  except  that  of  obtaining  a 
degree,  you  would  have  the  most  popular  persons  en- 
gaged in  medicine  put  in  as  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Where  would  medicine  and  surgery  be  if  popular  per- 
sons (1  do  not  like  to  mention  names,  but  I  could)  were 
put  into  these  places  of  high  responsibility  as  teachers  ? 
It  would  be  done  immediately. 

7118.  But,  still,  you  could  hardly  infer  from  that 
what  the  conduct  of  the  Faculties  would  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Their  opinion  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  more  intelligent  than  average  outside  opinion  P — I 
cannot  infer  from  it,  but  I  would  like  to  make  sure  of 
it  all  the  same.  My  experience  of  London  leads  me 
to  be  anxious  to  make  sure  that  the  interests  of 
medicine  are  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  people  who, 
however  good  their  intentions,  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand.  I  do  not  think  now  the  public  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  to  have  a  physieian  to  a 
hospital  who  has  passed  through  certain  tests  with 
regard  to  his  capacity  for  teaching  instead  of  taking 
him  from  the  gutter.  Of  course,  a  man  who  is  made 
physician  to  a  hospital  is  under  constant  ethical  control. 

7119.  When  you  spoke  of  your  objection  to  admit 
provincial  colleges  to  any  share  in  the  control  over  the 
University  for  London  ? — As  provincial  colleges. 

7120.  You  said  that  they  would  have  the  Imperial 
side  of  the  new  University  still  open  to  them  ? — Or  any 
other  University. 

7121.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  might  have  a  just 
grievance  at  being  placed  in  a  position  inferior  to  that 
in  which  they  are  now  if  the  new  University  gave  con- 
trol over  the  medical  examinations,  as  1  presume  it 
would  do,  to  a  Faculty  composed  entirely  of  representa- 
tives of  the  London  schools  ? — I  do  not  see  that.  I  do 
not  see  why  London  should  not  have  a  University  as 
well  as  Edinburgh. 

7122.  I  was  now  speaking  rather  in  regard  to  the 
Imperial  side  of  its  work.  1  suppose  under  the  scheme 
that  you  suggest  the  Medical  Faculty  for  London 
would  have  practical  control  over  the  examinations  on 
the  Imperial  side  ? — No,  not  at  all.  It  might  or  might 
not  have. 

7123.  Then  if  the  two  sides  are  to  be  entirely  distinct 
why  should  you  not  have  two  Universities  ? — The  reason 
why  is,  I  think  it  is  better  that  one  body  should  con- 
duct the  great  functions  of  a  University  for  London, 
and  admitting  what  I  contend  for,  that  you  cannot  wipe 
out  the  past,  let  the  Imperial  side  go  on  as  it  hitherto 
has  dene  performing  a  separate  part.  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  not  call  it  a  University  with  two  functions,  a 
greater  and  a  less. 

7124.  It  has  not  only  two  functions  but  two  admini- 
strations ? — A  committee  of  the  Senate. 

7125.  But  the  Senate  of  the  whole,  I  understand ,  would 
have  no  control  over  the  Imperial  side  ? — The  Senate  of 
the  University,  certainly  not.  But  the  University  may 
make  grand  committees  as  it  does  now.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I  cannot  see  that  you  have  put 
before  me  sufficiently  the  injustice   of  a  provincial 
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college  not  being  allowed  to"  come  up  here  without 
residence  or  anything  else  and  take  our  degree. 

7126.  I  may,  perhaps,  explain  that  the  view  that  I  am 
inclined  to  take  is  that  there  should  he  two  distinct 
bodies,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  distinct  functions 
of  a  University  for  London  and  an  examination  board 
for  the  empire'  will  be  more  satisfactorily  performed  if 
they  are  given  to  entirely  distinct  bodies? — Where 
would  be  the  injustice  of  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
"  have  a  University  in  and  for  London,  and  if  you  are 
"  going  to  get  a  degree  you  must  conform  to  the  con- 
"  ditions  of  it." 

7127.  It  is  if  you  give  the  London  teachers  control  over 
the  imperial  examinations  that  I  think  you  will  create 
a  grievance.  Now  could  you  give  me  a  clearer  idea 
than  I  have  been  able  to  gather  of  the  relations  which 
the  colleges  now  hold  to  the  London  schools.  You  said 
that  together  they  practically  constitute  a  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Do  I  infer  from  that  that  the  colleges  as 
such,  as  bodies,  exercise  any  influence  over  the  schools 
otherwise  than  determining  the  examinations  ? — They 
have  no  organic  alliance.  I  will  begin  by  that.  There 
is  no  federation,  but  the  colleges  do  exercise  a  visiting 
power  over  the  schools.  They  sometimes  exercise  it ; 
not  very  often,  but  sometimes.  They  do  determine 
curricula,  and  through  determining  curricula,  they 
determine  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion. Beyond  that  influence,  which  is  a  moral  influence, 
they  do  not  go.  I  would  remind  you  that  all  these 
schools  are  represented  on  the  respective  colleges,  at 
all  events  all  the  schools  are  represented  in  the  College 
of  Physicians.  Some  of  the  schools  only  get  represented 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  because  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  governed  by  a  council  which  is  elected  from 
among  its  fellows,  and  is  of  a  limited  number.  The 
exact  number  I  forget  at  this  moment,  but  I  think  it  is 
under  30. 

7128.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  regarded  the  profes- 
sorial scheme  which  has  been  laid  before  us  as  altogether 
impracticable  ?  —If  I  understand  it  aright  it  would 
require  that  every  medical  school  in  London  should  be 
abolished. 

7129.  I  think  they  gave  up  that  idea  ? — Then  I  do 
not  understand  what  the  professorial  scheme  is,  because 
I  understand  that,  as  far  as  its  government  goes,  it 
has  no  right  to  pretend  to  be  different  from  any  other, 
because  it  admits  other  people  than  professors  to  the 
government  of  the  University.  As  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand it,  its  leading  idea  is  the  abolition  of  all  indepen- 
dent institutions,  and  the  constitution  of  a  University 
like  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

7130.  The  plan  they  laid  before  us  was  that  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  should  consist  of  representatives  elected  by 
teachers  in  recognised  medical  schools  ;  that  the  recog- 
nised schools  should  be  determined  from  time  to  timo 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Faculty  should  be  nominated  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  ?— By  whom  ? 

7131.  By  the  Senate  of  the  University.  That  would 
be  the  only  control,  the  only  mode  of  unifying,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  administration  of  the  schools.  It  would  by 
that  a  certain  number  of  their  members  should  be  made 
University  professors.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to 
some  such  unification  as  that? — I  think  any  scheme 
which  has  for  a  part  of  it  the  destroying  of  the  individu- 
ality of  the  medical  schools  would  be  disastrous  to 
medicine. 

7132.  I  do  not  myself  understand  that  that  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  scheme  here  proposed,  but  rather  per- 
haps to  give  a  prestige  to  the  good  schools  by  giving 
distinguished  teachers  in  them  the  title  of  University 
professor? — I  do  not  think  any  medical  school  in  London 
would  allow  the  University  to  establish  its  Chairs  ;  and, 
besides,  I  think  it  would  be  imjiracticable  because  if  they 
do  away  with  these  colleges  and  so  on  they  immediately 
begin  to  do  away  with  the  Chairs.  I  do  not  see  in  what 
respect  it  essentially  differs  from  the  scheme  of  the 
University  of  London  or  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham 
University  if  they  do  not  abolish  entirely  the  colleges. 
It  seems  to  rne  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
professorial  University  was  to  abolish  entirely  indivi- 
dual institutions  and  have  no  institution  but  the 
University. 

7133.  You  are  quite  right  as  regards  the  general 
idea:  only  in  the  form  in  which  the  scheme  was  laid 
before  us  they  were  quite  prepared  to  give  exceptional 
treatment  to  the  medical  department  ? — I.  have  not  had 
that  before  me,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer 


it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  Sir  A.  Clark, 
matter  indeed  to  interfere  with  the  individual  right  of    Bart.,  M.D. 

the  schoo'ls  in  the  teaching  of  the  practical  part  of   

surgery.    I  think  there  is  great  room — and  probably    14  July  1892. 

any  new  University  will  occupy  that  room — for  the  ~ 

teaching  of  scientific   subjects   in  some  co-ordinate 

manner  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  that  is  not  now 

before  us.    The  Registrar  reminds  me  to  say  that  we 

have  never  discussed  the  professorial  scheme  because 

it  has  never  been  presented  to  us  at  our  college. 

7134.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  In  using  the  term 
"  pass  degree  "  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  degree 
of  the  existing  University  of  London  ?— That  is  so ; 
and  that  it  should  be  a  degree  adequate  to  express  an 
amount  of  qualification,  scientific  and  practical,  equal 
to  that,  for  instance,  which  is  granted  at  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow. 

7135.  Would  you  make  a  difference  between  that 
degree  as  regards  dignity  and  value  and  the  degree 
which  would  be  given  by  the  Imperial  examining 
board  ? — I  should  leave  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  I  apprehend  that  the  pass 
degree  would  be  ranked  by  the  public  and  perhaps  by 
the  profession  as  on  a  lower  level,  but  that  would  be 
to  my  mind  no  objection  to  the  granting  of  a  degree 
of  M.D.  upon  adequate  education  and  examination. 

7136.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  college,  is  it  not,  that 
any  teaching  University  for  London  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  co-operate  with  the  two  colleges,  and  that 
the  two  colleges  must  not  lose  their  autonomy  ? — That 
is  so. 

7137.  And  that  the  University  so  constituted  should 
give  a  registrable  qualification.  That  is  also  under- 
stood, is  it  not  ?— That  depends.  If  the  University  is 
to  act  independently  of  the  colleges,  no.  The  college 
naturally  would  bring  all  its  forces  to  bear  to  prevent 
their  being  practically  ruined.  It  woufd  be  a  very 
cruel  thing  for  the  State  to  grant  to  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity the  qualifications  associated  with  the  degree  in 
medicine,  which  would  ruin  the  colleges  who  have 
done  everything  they  can  to  advance  medicine  and 
education,  and  place  it  in  the  high  position  it  holds. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Government  might  do,  but 
Parliament  would  certainly  never  pass  such  a  mea- 
sure. 

7138.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the  mode 
of  association  of  the  examinations  of  the  colleges  with 
those  of  the  University.  You  said  just  now  that  the 
connexion  would  be  organic.  First  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  ask"  whether  you  think  there  is  any  substantial 
difference  between  the  examinations  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  conjoint  board  and  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ? — I  wish  only  that  some  of  the  Commissioners 
would  attend  one  of  the  examinations,  and  see  how 
thorough,  how  complete,  and  how  searching  the  prac- 
tical examinations  of  the  conjoint  board  are.  They 
are  going  on  now,  and  if  any  of  the  Commissioners 
would  like  to  inform  themselves,  and  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  what  the  examination  is,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  revelation  to  them. 

7139.  So  that  as  regards  any  difference  in  the  stand- 
ard of  the  examinations  there  is  no  obstacle  to  con- 
junction between  the  two  ? — So  far  as  the  professional 
examination  is  concerned,  none  whatever,  but  I  was 
going  to  reserve  myself  with  respect  to  the  demand  for 
scientific  information. 

7140.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  difference 
between  the  standard  of  examination  in  the  practical 
subjects,  and  the  standard  of  examination  which  men 
would  lie  called  upon  to  pass  by  the  imperial  board  of 
examination? — As  regards  the  relation  of  their  know- 
ledge, the  practice,  no.  From  the  practical  side  and 
that  of  familiarity  with  the  aspects  of  desease,  morbid 
changes,  and  chemical  changes,  which  are  brought 
before  them,  I  do  not  believe  the  examination  could  be 
improved. 

7141.  I  suppose  we  include  under  the  term  "  prac- 
tical subjecrs  "  not  only  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
midwifery  but  also  such  subjects  as  medical  anatomy 
and  clinica  I  pathology  ? — Yes. 

7142.  If  any  arrangement  were  to  be  come  to  by 
which  the  colleges  and  the  University  should  in  matters 
of  examination  join  together,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  accept  the  present  scheme  of  examination  as  part  of 
the  University  system  ? — I  myself  would  object  to  that, 
because  I  should  say  it  is  the  University  which  is  to 
grant  the  degree.  We  do  not  wish  that  our  examina- 
tion shall:  be  crowned  with  a  degree,  but  we  wish 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  that  the  examination  of  a  new  University  shall  be 
Bart,  M.D.     crowned  with  a  degree  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  further- 

  ing  that  end   we   would   unite   ourselves  with  the 

14  July  1892.    University,  and  the  University  should  have  a  right  to 

  exercise  its  influence  upon  the  course  of  study  to  be 

pursued,  the  character  of  the  examinations  required, 
and  the  final  conditions  on  which  the  degree  should 
be  granted.  I  object  to  our  having  the  power  ourselves. 
It  would  be  unacademic.  It  is  not  what  the  majority 
of  ufr  desire.  We  wish  to  continue  the  granting  of  the 
degree  by  the  University,  and  all  that  we  ask  is  that, 
having  entitled  ourselves  by  experience,  work,  present 
place,  and  powers,  we  should  form  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  that  purpose. 

7143.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  examination  board 
would  not  be  entirely  appointed  as  it  is  now  by  the 
colleges  ? — "No. 

7144.  But  partly  by  the  University? — Yes.  The 
University  would  dominate  and  justly  so.  We  have 
no  wish  to  put  ourselves  before  the  University. 

7145.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Your  own  preference  lies  for  a 
single  University  in  London,  I  understand  ? — My  own 
preference,  and  the  preference  of  the  college  to  which 
I  belong. 

7146.  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  what  way  you  differen- 
tiate that  new  single  University  from  the  present 
University  of  London.  One  point  I  understand — that 
you  want  a  direct  representation  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
upon  the  new  University.  Beyond  that  the  present 
University  admits  only  the  students  of  recognised 
medical  schools  to  its  examinations  in  the  case  of 
medicine  ? — In  the  case  of  medicine  alone. 

7147.  They  are  not  able  to  get  their  education  hap- 
hazard, or,  as  you  phrase  it,  in  the  gutter,  at  all  ? — 
That  is  true. 

7148.  You  would  adhere  to  that  ? — Most  strongly, 
believing  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  knowledge 
required  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  other 
ways  than  it  is  now  got — in  an  academic  manner. 

7149.  But  besides  the  direct  representation  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  you  would  also  look  to  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  examinations  and  degree  tests  ? — That  is 
the  second  condition  of  joining  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ;  the  first  in  representation  on  the  Senate,  the 
second  is  an  organic  union  of  the  examinations. 

7150.  The  fault  you  find  with  the  present  examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  being  that  they  insist 
too  much  on  what  you  speak  of  as  abstract  science  Pf—  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  it ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  not  the 
proper  examination  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  responsibly  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

7151.  And  not  proper  for  a  University  to  make  an 
indispensable  demand  for  a  degree  ? — For  its  ordinary 
degree.  I  think  the  University  should  grant  a  degree 
o;'  M.D.  Then,  I  think,  it  should  have  two  depart- 
ments, one  in  which  the  degree  should  represent  a  full 
and  complete  qualification  to  practice,  and  another 
which  should  represent  a  far  higher  and  wider  range  of 
study  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  a  mere  practitioner,  a  man  has  acquired  dis- 
tinction or  at  least  advancement  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge. 

7152.  Hitherto  the  ordinary  degree  or  pass  degree 
has  been  designated  M.B.  speaking  generally? — The 
degree  of  M.B.  of  the  University  of  London  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  M.D.,  and  had  it  carried  with  it  the 
permission  to  use  the  title  of  Dr.  there  would  never 
have  been  this  disturbance  at  all. 

7153.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  does  carry  that  title, 
does  it  not  ? — No. 

7154.  I  mean  in  the  popular  sense  a  gentleman  can 
call  himself  Dr.  ? — Then  he  is  acting  against  a  distinct 
statute  of  the  University,  which  requires  that  he  shall 
not  call  himself  Dr.  That  was  one  of  our  great  diffi- 
culties in  our  negotiation  with  the  University  of 
London. 

7155.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  University  of  London. 
It  is  true,  is  it  not,  of  Cambridge  ? 

(Dr.  Liveing.)  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  it  is 
usual  to  call  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  Dr.,  but  not  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University. 

7156.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  I  was  speaking  of  the  popular 
usage.  You  would  wish  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
pass  M.B.  the  pass  M.D.,  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
honours  M.D.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  distinction  that 
it  would  be  possible  or  easy  for  the  public  to  seize  P — I 


am  not  sure  that  it  would  be,  but  here  is  a  difficulty, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it  is  to  establish  two 
M.D.  _  degrees.  It  is  a  recognised  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing in  other  Universities. 

7157.  It  can  only  be  distinguished  by  reference  to 
the  examination  lists,  or  the  Calendars  of  the  Univer- 
sity?—I  presume  every  man  who  took  the  honours 
degree  would  take  care  to  place  it  against  his  name. 

7158.  "  M.D.  honours  "  ? — I  think  so. 

7159.  And  you  think  the  public  could  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  ? — I  think  so. 

7160.  But  it  would  be  departing  from  the  present 
practice,  and  the  pre-supposition  of  the  public  at 
present? — It  would  be  a  new  method  of  marking  a 
distinction,  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  any  inherent 
objection  to  it.  Here  is  a  difficulty.  We  must  get  out 
of  it  if  possible  somehow,  and  the  least  objectionable 
way  that  I  can  see  at  present  is  by  making  such  a 
distinction. 

7161.  With  reference  to  the  students  at  present 
training  for  the  conjoint  board  examination,  you  have 
spoken  of  the  great  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  con- 
joint board  examination  r— From  the  professional  point 
of  view. 

7162.  It  i3  the  case,  is  it  not,  broadly,  that  the  more 
gifted  students  of  the  medical  schools  do  train  for  the 
degree  course,  and  that  the  less  gifted,  or  in  some  cases 
the  less  wealthy,  train  for  the  conjoint  board  exami- 
nation ? — I  think  that  is  substantially  true,  but  a  great 
many  cannot  go  up  to  the  University  degree  who  are 
capable  of  going  up  for  it,  and  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  in  it  for  want  of  time  and  means.  I  think 
there  are  two  great  classes  of  qualification.  We  not 
only  want  a  man  of  education  and  of  culture  but  we 
also  want  a  practical  man.  The  two  do  not  always  go 
together.  Sometimes  a  man  has  a  great  practical  gift 
like,  say  Mr.  Lision,  with  no  capacity  for  acquiring 
culture  and  large  knowledge. 

7163.  I  suppose,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  case  in 
the  London  medical  schools  as  in  the  provincial  medical 
schools,  that  students  for  a  degree  take  the  conjoint 
board  examination  and  tests  on  their  way  to  a  degree  ? 
— I  should  think  so,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you 
an  answer.  The  conjoint  board  examinations  open  to 
them  a  great  many  things  that  the  degree  does  not  give 
to  them. 

7164.  Considering  the  point  of  registrable  qualification 
you  approve  of  the  provision  in  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity Charter  that  makes  such  qualification  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  degree? — I  do.  I  think  it  is  very 
generous  and  just, — generous  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Gresham. 

7165.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  generosity,  is 
it,  as  legal  necessity  p 

(Lord  Reay.)  It  was  a  legal  necessity. 

7166.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  you  approve  of  it  specially 
in  the  case  of  the  Gresham  or  London  University  as 
contrasted  with  other  Universities  ? — No,  I  approve  of 
it  simply  as  I  am  all  along  speaking  in  relation  to  the 
nature  and  difficulties  of  things  which  you  find  now  in 
attempting  to  establish  a  University. 

7167.  I  suppose  you  value  it  as  giving  the  conjoint 
board  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  really 
an  indirect  power  of  controlling  the  University  curri- 
culum ? — We  thought  it  might  be  so,  but  1  cannot  say 
that  that  was  a  direct  object  with  us. 

7168.  It  would  compel  all  the  students  of  London  or 
Gresham  University  to  pass  the  requirements  of  the 
conjoint  colleges  ?  —  And  it  would  be  a  protection 
against  a  down  grade  degree  if  such  a  thing  should 
ever  enter  their  minds.  The  Apothecaries'  Hall  quali- 
fication is  equally  valuable  for  the  purpose. 

7169.  In  so  far  it  would  put  the  University  curri- 
culum to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
conjoint  colleges  ? — It  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
in  their  hands.  They  could  not  determine  the  duration 
of  the  curi  iculum  ;  they  could  not  determine  anything 
but  that  it  should  rise  to  a  certain  level. 

7170.  But  more  in  their  hands  than  the  present 
University  is,  which  has  the  power  of  giving  medical 
degrees  which  carry  qualification  ? — Pray  forgive  me, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  say  that  it  is  putting  it  into  their 
hands.  It  is  establishing  a  curriculum  of  a  certain 
kind. 
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7171.  It  involves  students  of  that  University  passing 
that  particular  test  ? — I  see  no  necessity  involved  in  it. 
I  think  they  might  go  below  it  if  they  liked. 

7172.  But  if  they  went  below  it,  they  could  not  gain 
the  qualification  for  that  degree  P — The  Apothecaries' 
Hall. 

7173.  The  alternative  would  be  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  ? — They  are  associated  now 
with  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

7174.  Then  they  could  fall  back  upon  that  as  an 
alternative  ? — Yes,  or  any  qualification  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  licentiateship  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow  might  do  as  quite 
sufficient  to  admit  him  to  the  portals  of  a  degree. 

7175.  As  regards  professional  subjects  for  qualification 
you  think  the  tests  of  the  conjoint  board  are  quite 
sufficient,  the  professional  tests  ? — The  practical  pro- 
fessional test  to  which  candidates  are  submitted  at  the 
conjoint  board  is  as  good  as  any  that  I  know  in  this 
kingdom. 

7176.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  new  University  approximating  its  professional  tests 
to  or  identifying  them  with  those  of  the  conjoint  board  ? 
—I  do  not  like  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  still  repeat  that 
if  we  are  to  take  part  in  this  new  University,  we  become 
a  part  of  the  University,  and  the  University,  not  we, 
determine  the  extent,  character,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
curriculum. 

7177.  But  you  would  not  wish  to  see  the  present 
examination  in  any  important  respect  modified  ? — Not 
modified  by  being  lessened.  Our  influence  would  be 
quite  the  other  way. 

7178.  But  modified  by  being  raised  ? — We  should 
have  no  objection  as  regards  the  M.D.  We  should  wish 
it  to  be  raised. 

7179.  You  think  they  suffice  for  the  M.D.,  but  you 
would  not  object  to  its  being  raised  ? — I  say  that  so  far 
as  the  professional  subjects  go,  they  could  not  be  im- 
proved. But  they  might  add  to  that  cultur-al  subjects 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  men  of  larger  culture 
than  those  who  merely  obtain  the  conjoint  board  quali- 
fica'ion.  I  do  not  think  they  could  improve  the  prac- 
tical subjects. 

7180.  The  students  of  the  provincial  medical  schools 
are  subjected  at  present  to  exactly  the  same  tests  in 
every  respect,  are  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

7181.  There  is  no  distinction  made? — None  what- 
ever. 

7182.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  or  just  to 
those  medical  schools,  that  if  they  submitted  to  tests  as 
severe  as  those  you  desiderate  from  the  new  Univer- 
sity, they  should  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  a 
degree  ? — I  see  no  injustice  whatever.  The  London 
pass  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  to  be  granted  on 
certain  conditions.  Cambridge  says  the  same  thing, 
and  Oxford  says  the  same  thing.  Why  has  not  Lon- 
don the  right  to  say  that  ?  Why  have  they  not  the 
right  to  say,  "  Come  here  for  two  years,  submit  to  the 
"  class  and  you  will  get  your  degree." 

7183.  The  point  is  that  you  give  the  Conjoint 
Board  with  all  the  weight  of  its  influence  a  very 
special  connexion  with  the  University  of  London,  and 
none  at  all  with  the  provincial  colleges.  The  whole 
powers  of  the  conjoint  board  are  Imperial,  and  not 
local.    That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

7184.  They  practically  give  the  main  registrable  qua- 
lification for  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — They  do. 

7185.  And  yet  the  scheme  would  associate  them  very 
expressly  with  a  local  metropolitan  University,  and 
treat  them,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  very  differently 
from  the  provincial  colleges  ?— Not  in  the  smallest 
degree  Vv  e  retain  our  autonomy.  Our  doors  are  still 
open.  If  you  do  not  want  the  degree  of  M.D.,  come  up 
and  submit  to  the  conjoint  board  examination.  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow.  Aberdeen — every  Scotch  University  

demands  a  certain  amount  of  residence.  Why  should 
not  London?  Why  should  we  be  put  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  obliged  to  give  degrees  without  resi- 
dence ? 

7186.  When  you  say  "we,"  do  you  speak  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  or  of  the 
new  University  ? — I  have  no  right  to  say  "  we."  I 
said  "  we,"  meaning  for  a  moment  the  University  of 
London. 

7187.  You  said  that  the  University  of  London  would 
still  be  open  as  regards  its  Imoerial  function  s.     '  The 


"  door  on  the  Imperial  side  would  still  be  open"  I  Sir  jL.  Chirk, 
think  was  your  phrase ;   but  if  you  reconstitute  the     Bart.,  M.D. 

University,  do  you  not  go  very  far  to  close  that  door  ? —   

I  have  said  again  and  again,  and  we  all  say  so,  we  do    14  July  1892. 

not  wish  to  close  the  Imperial  door  if  the  University  of  

London  is  still  disposed  to  keep  it  open  ;  but  what  we 
want  of  the  University  of  London  is  that  before  all 
things  it  shall  be  dissolved  and  reformed  to  a  Univer- 
sity in  and  for  London,  and  provided  it  fulfils  com- 
pletely that  function  we  shall  leave  it  to  go  along  with 
its  Imperial  function. 

7188.  But  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  language  you  have 
used  that  you  seem  to  foresee  that  the  Imperial  func- 
tion would  be  secondary  and  subsidiary,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, altogether  dropped  ? — No,  I  never  contemplated 
that. 

7189.  Did  you  not  go  so  far  as  that  ? — I  did  not  mean 
to  do  so. 

7190.  You  would  make  it  secondary  and  subsidiary  ? 
— Subsidiary. 

7191.  I  suppose  you  admit  that  that  would  tend  to 
injure  provincial  medical  schools.  It  would  be  a  very 
powerful  attraction  to  students  from  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  to'  the  metropolitan  schools  ? — It  might  be  so ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why,  necessarily,  it  should  be  so  if 
they  like  to  prepare  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  come  here.  We  do  not  cry 
out  because  a  great  body  of  graduates  go  to  Edinburgh, 
though  we  do  think  it  is  very  hard. 

7192.  But  you  do  cry  out,  do  you  not  ? — Not  directly. 
We  do  not  cry  out  against  the  number  of  people  who  go 
to  Edinburgh,  which  is  steadily  increasing ;  but  we 
cry  out  against  the  fact  that  we  cannot  give  our  men  a 
degree.  Why  should  we  in  London  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  giving  a  degree  because  Birmingham  does  not 
choose  to  do  what  is  right  ? 

7193.  You  suggest  that  they  should  have  a  Uni- 
versity of  their  own  ? — Or  affiliate  with  some  of  tho 
Midland  Universities. 

7194.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  strong  enough  as 
a  medical  school  ? — That  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
question  to  ask  of  a  London  doctor.  We  think  the 
clinical  opportunities  in  London  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  and  really  on  public  grounds  we  are  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  schools  in  London,  bocause  we  have  oppor- 
tunities here  that  they  cannot  get  anywhere  else. 

7195.  Would  not  the  profession  in  London  feel  that 
on  the  whole  a  Midland  University  would  not  consti- 
tute a  good  University  for  giving  medical  degrees  ? — 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  tho  Victoria  University. 

7196.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Victoria  University. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  Midland  University,  say  of  Sheffield, 
Nottingham  and  Birmingham,  which  include  really  only 
one  good  school,  together  with  a  weak  one  at  Sheffield. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  affiliate  that  with  the  London 
University  than  give  them  a  new  one  of  their,  own  ? — 
Then,  I  think,  you  unnecessarily  complicate  the 
founding  of  a  University  for  London  and  put  it  in 
peril.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. They  might  affiliate  themselves  or  form  a 
University. 

7197.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  In  the  proposed  co- 
operation of  the  college  with  the  University  the 
conjoint  board  would  be  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ? — I 
am  not  sure  of  that. 

7198.  1  mean  virtually  ? — Very  well,  virtually,  but  I 
am  not  sure  because  the  University  authorities  or 
whoever  is  to  organise  the  University  might  determine 
the  Faculty  to  be  someone  else. 

7199.  In  that  case  the  conjoint  board  or  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  would  have  to  keep  control  over  the 
examinations  in  so  far  as  any  control  was  exercised 
over  teachers  of  the  practical  subjects  ? — Subordinate 
to  the  veto  of  the  University.  Of  course  if  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  perhaps  the  College  of 
Apothecaries,  were  to  be  admitted  together  to  firm 
this  board  of  examination  then  I  apprehend  we  should 
have  the  power  to  regulate  the  extent,  the  duration, 
the  character,  the  opportunities,  and  the  curriculum, 
subordinate  to  the  final  veto  of  the  University. 

7200.  Especially  in  the  practical  subjects? — Alto- 
gether. There  I  should  be  sufficiently  sanguine  to 
imagine  that  they  would  not  push  us,  in  the  question 
of  practical  study  and  examination,  out  of  what  was 
right. 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  7201.  In  that  case  -would  the  colleges  approve  of 
Bart.,  M.D.    education  in  science,  that  is  to  say,  all  other  subjects 

  excepting  the  practical  subjects,  being  in  the  hands  of 

14  July  1892.  tbe  Faculty  0f  Science  ?— No.  I  am  not  justified 
perhaps  in  speaking  comparatively  as  a  representative 
in  this  matter,  but  I  think  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
wouid  "wish  to  have  in  its  own  power  the  determination 
of  what  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  was  necessary 
for  the  learning  of  medicine.  We  practical  teachers 
feel  acutely  the  necessity  for  a  better  preliminary 
examination  than  they  now  have.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  exceedingly  afraid  that  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  a  department  of  knowledge  may  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  what  after  all  is  the  reason  of  their 
being  there.  I  can  imagine  the  subject  of  physiology 
by  an  enthusiastic  physiologist  so  pursued  through  all 
its  ramnification  that  it  would  occupy  the  whole  four 
years  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject.  The 
point  we  have  to  remember  is  that  we  are  to  make 
doctors.  We  wish  then  to  be  scientific  in  their  method 
of  doing  the  works,  and  they  must  have  enough 
scientific  education  to  give  them  capacity  to  learn  and 
use  their  knowledge ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  must 
not  seek  to  indoctrinate  them  with  abstract  science  so 
that  it  shall  take  the  place  of  practical  knowledge. 

7202.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  in  the  study  of 
medicine  that  a  man  shall  complete  his  scientific  ex- 
amination before  he  begins  his  practical  ? — Yes,  I  do 
most  strongly.  I  would  have  every  man  have  a  degree 
in  arts  if  1  had  my  way. 

7203.  Take  the  case  of  Cambridge.  Do  you  think  the 
scientific  examination  exaggerated  there  ? — No,  I  do 
not.  I  think  it  is  right  that  every  man  who  is  going 
to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  medicine  should  take  some 
sort  of  qualification  in  arts. 

7204.  Consequently,  if  he  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  scientific  education  analogous  to  the  Cambridge  one, 
which  1  merely  take  for  illustration,  and  if  this  course  of 
instruction  were  completed  before  beginning  the  prac- 
tical subjects,  that  would  constitute  a  good  system  of 
medical  education  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  Medical 
Faculty  would  accept  it  and  place  the  responsibility  on 
the  University.  They  would  say,  "Bring  us  your 
testamur."  If  they  have  had  this  preliminary  edu- 
cation, we  place  the  responsibility  on  the  back  of 
the  University.  I  think  the  Medical  Faculty  will  do 
that. 

7205.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the  responsibility  would 
be  reciprocal,  because  virtually  the  men  who  now 
take  part  in  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint  board 
would  still  do  so,  and  be  the  most  important  per- 
sons in  carrying  them  out.  They  would  have  the 
most  important  responsibility  as  regards  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  practical  examination  ? — Certainly  ; 
but  may  I  lie  permitted  to  add  something  else.  I 
have  all  along  tried  to  divide  the  medical  education 
into  three.  First,  the  preliminary  scientific  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  ;  secondly, 
I  would  have  them  controlled  in  what  I  call  the  scientific 
side  of  medicine,  quite  apart  frcm  the  other,  and  I 
should  require  a  qualification  in  that  before  they 
went  on  to  the  practical  side.  Having  finished  the 
scientific  side  then  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  deal 
with  them  in  relation  to  the  practical  side  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  For  medical  education  to  be  thorough, 
complete,  and  capable  of  being  used  it  should  he 
divided  into  three  stages. 

,  7206.  How  many  years  do  you  think  is  a  reasonable 
time  to  devote  to  scientific  preparation  including  your 
first  two  stages  ? — I  think  myself  I  should  give  three 
years  to  what  I  should  call  the  scientific  side. 

7207.  Before  beginning  the  practical  side  ? — Yes,  I 
would  give  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  scientific 
side  of  medicine,  and  require  some  sort  of  testamur  at 
the  end  that  the  student  was  sufficiently  qualified 
in  those  studies  to  go  on  to  the  practical  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery  and  midwifery. 

7208.  Including  chemistry  and  physics  as  well  as 
anatomy  and  physiology? — Yes,  certainly. 

7209.  (Mr.  Benclall.)  How  much  may  one  understand 
that  the  present  conjoint  course  involves  ? — Five  years. 

7210.  But  as  compared  with  the  three  years'  prelimi- 
nary study  ? — It  is  very  nearly  that,  I  think.  It  has 
just  been  altered,  and  it  is  not  fresh  in  my  mind. 
There  are  two  years  devoted  to  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, and  any  other  branch  that  may  como  in— 
chemistry — and  there  are  three  years  given  to  practical 
study. 
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7211.  And  that  new  programme  would  meet  your 
requirements  for  practical  study  ?— Yes. 

7212.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  position  I  understand  you 
to  take  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  your  own  wishes  and 
the  wishes  of  the  college  are  concerned,  substantially 
is  this  ? — They  are  not  necessarily  identical. 

7213.  We  may  sever  them  afterwards  perhaps,  but  so 
far  as  they  are  identical  substantially  they  are  these  : 
Supposing  the  provincial  element  of  representation  to 
be  excised  from  the  Senate's  scheme,  the  constitution 
of  the  medical  committee  substantially  retained,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  47th  clause  enacted,  substituting 
only  the  letters  M.D.  for  M.B. ;  that  is  the  position 
you  would  support? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  can  carry  it  in 
my  mind.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  it  fully  and 
adequately  before  me  at  the  moment. 

7214.  The  difficulty  that  arises  upon  it  is  this.  I 
understand  you  now  to  say  that  you  consider  that  a 
body  which  would  perform  the  functions  referred  to  in 
clause  47  would  have  no  control  over  what  you  have 
described  as  the  Imperial  side  of  the  University  ? — 
No. 

7215.  Then,  further,  I  understand  you  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  clause  47  is  concerned,  it  relates  to  the  pass 
only,  and  that  on  the  other  side  nothing  should  be 
dealt  with  but  what  you  have  described  as  honour 
degrees.  Am  I  right? — Yes,  substantially.  But  may 
I  and  that  what  I  regard  has  to  be  done  by  the  47th 
clause  is,  tbat  it  shall  be  so  modified  a?  to  constitute  in 
fact  a  complete  University  for  London,  and  shall  have 
to  deal  only  with  the  things  pertaining  to  teaching, 
examining,  research,  higher  education,  and  so  forth; 
those  things  which  belong  exclusively  to  a  University 
for  London. 

7216.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the  bearing  of  my 
question.  That  will  appear  in  a  moment.  Appropria- 
ting that  clause  to  London  students  and  excluding 

from  it  all  but  London  students  ? — -Certainly,  all 

but  London  students  who  do  not  reside,  if  they  reside 
it  is  no  matter  where  they  come  from. 

7217.  But  if  they  reside  they  are  London  students  ? 
— Well,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so. 

7218.  Then  it  excludes  all  but  London  students  ? — 
Yes.  Now  I  understand  what  yon  mean  by  a  London 
student. 

7219.  By  residing  you  mean  taking  courses  at  the 
hospitals,  do  you  not  ?— I  shall  now  mean  always  by  a 
London  student,  a  student  who  comes  and  resides  for 
his  two  years  at  a  London  school.  That  is  a  two  years' 
minimum. 

7220.  It  includes  only  London  students;  and,  there- 
fore excludes  provincial  student  P— Yes. 

7221.  (Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask,  in  order  to  be  quite 
clear,  whether  Sir  Andrew  means  that  they  must  take 
the  whole  of  their  medical  education  in  London,  or 
whether  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  taking  the 
last  two  years? — I  should  be  satisfied  by  their  having 
two  years,  which  two  years  to  be  determined  by  the 
University. 

7222.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You,  therefore,  separate  the 
pass  and  the  honours  degrees.  The  pass  degree  yon 
limit  to  the  London  students,  the  honours  degree  yofc 
limit  to  the  provincial  students  ?— No. 

7223.  Then  forgive  me,  I  misunderstood  you  ?— 1 
think  that  London  students  may,  if  they  please,  go  in 
at  the  other  door  and  get  honours. 

7224.  But  that  other  door,  or  that  course,  as  we  will 
more  accurately  call  it,  which  ends  in  an  honours 
degree,  is  to  be  one  kept  distinct  from  that  course 
which  ends  in  a  pass  degree  ? — Certainly. 

7225.  Then  if  a  London  student  desires  to  go  in  for 
the  honours  degree  it  will  lie  necessary  for  him  to  go 
through  that  course  which  leads  to  the  honour  issue  ?— 
As  at  present. 

7226  No,  pardon  me,  not  as  at  present,  but  in  the 
future?— Yes,  but  I  must  guard  myself  by  saying  that 
these  are  all  hypothetical  conditions. 

7227.  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  desire.  But  that 
honour  course,  leading  to  that  honour  result,  is  a  course 
which  upon  your  present  statement  is  one  with  which 
the  body  dealing  with  the  matters  comprised  in  clause 
47  would  have  nothing  to  do  ?— Certainly. 

7228  Does  not  that  appear  to  you  a  somewhat 
strange  position  ?  -Yes,  but  it  is  inevitable. 
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7229.  If  it  is  inevitable  we  must  f.ccept  the  inevitable, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  if  it  is  so.  Does  it  not  appear 
to  you  to  pat  the  London  students  and  the  Boyal  Col- 
leges in  a  somewhat  strange  and  inferior  position  ;  that 
the  London  colleges,  on  the  one  hand,  who  are  a  body 
of  such  highly  respectable,  eminent,  and  learned  per- 
sons, should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  the  honours'  course,  and  the  London  student?,  if 
they  desire  to  have  the  honour  result,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  go  through  a  course  with  which  those  colleges, 
or  that  body  which  determines  the  pass  course  of  exa- 
mination, has  nothing  to  do  ? — It  puts  them  in  a  very 
awkward  position. 

7230.  Why  should  they  be  put  in  a  very  awkward 
position  ?— Because  at  present  I  see  no  alternati  ve.  At 
present  my  eyes  are  not  wide  enough  open  to  see  an 
alternative  position.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  a 
London  student  wishes  to  take  honours  he  must  declare 
that  from  the  commencement,  and  he  must  begin  his 
career  on  the  other  side  of  the  University. 

7231.  Is  that  really  a  course  which  would,  in  your 
judgment,  conduce  to  the  good  organisation  of  the 
medical  schools — that  there  should  be  in  study  in  the 
medical  schools  in  London  two  sets  of  men,  one  set 
who  follow  that  course  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  schools,  is  laid  down  by  the  London  body  which 
deals  with  licenses  and  passes,  and  another  set  of  men 
who  have  entirely  divided  interests,  and  who  follow  an 
entirely  different  course  ? — I  do  not  see  the  difficulty 
that  you  raise  before  me.  A  London  student  can  con- 
tinue his  usual  course  in  his  college  under  his  own 
teacher,  and  so  on,  but  he  does  not  go  up  for  the  Pass 
M.D.  Degree  at  all.  His  examinations  are  conducted 
in  another  place. 

7232.  Precisely,  but  we  have  had  given  before  us  by 
an  almost  unanimous  consent  of  medical  witnesses  who 
have  at  present  appeared,  a  statement  of  the  great  dis- 
advantage to  medical  education  and  to  the  institutions 
which  conduct  medical  education  in  having  two  courses 
which  are,  to  some  extent,  more  or  less  in  conflict  with 
one  another,  one  leading  to  one  result,  and  the  other 
leading  to  another  result,  and  following  different  lines. 
I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  get  rid  of 
these  difficulties  and  continue  the  courses  upon  a  single 
line  ?— I  do  nob  admit,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so,  that  there  is  any  conflict,  or  could  be  any 
conflict,  between  the  courses  pursued  by  the  two  per- 
sons.  I  apprehend  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  M.D.  degree  with 
honours  simply  is  a  more  extended  course,  and  nothing 
more.  I  further  apprehend  that  he  must  continue  to 
be  a  student  in  his  own  college  pursuing  his  studies 
and  so  on,  with  this  sole  difference.  It  is  not  a  differ- 
ence of  education,  it  is  not  a  difference  of  instruction, 
but  is  a  difference  of  examination.  He  must  enlarge 
his  curriculum  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  honours. 
I  see  no  reason  for  conflict,  and  no  reason  for  differ- 
ence. 

7233.  If  there  is  no  reason  for  conflict  and  no  con- 
flict in  fact,  and  if  there  is  no  reason  for  difference, 
and  no  difference  in  fact,  why  is  he  to  state  before- 
hand his  intention  to  go  in  for  the  larger  distinction 
of  honours? — Simply  because  a  particular  student 
wishes  to  take  the  highest  honours  that  this  University 
can  give  him.  If  he  is  to  take  the  highest  honours 
that  this  University  can  give  him  he  must  engage  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  he  will 
do  that  from  the  first,  but  exactly  under  the  same 
conditions  as  any  other  person  who  does  not  wish  to 
go  in  for  honours. 

7234.  Then  if  there  is  no  other  difference  at  all  I  do 
not  see  the  distinction  which  you  draw  between  the 
sides.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you  now,  that  the 
man  who  goes  in  for  honours  is  to  go  through  the  pass 
course  or  to  go  through  that  same  course  which  will 
lead  to  the  pass,  and  without  any  conflict  or  any 
difference  which  will  be  of  educational  moment  or 
mischief  will  qualify  himself  in  that  course  and  through 
that  course  for  the  higher  degree  ? — The  difficulty  is 
inexpressible.  We  will  suppose  a  student  who  wishes 
to  take  honours  to  be  a  London  student;  he  goes 
through  the  same  course  of  study  as  a  man  going  for 
the  pass  degree,  but  he  adds  to  it,  for  he  will  be  ex- 
amined on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  and  perhaps 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  one  will.  And 
furthermore  this  Imperial  door  is  open  to  let  Jack, 
Tnm,  and  Harry  from  all  quarters  enter. 

7235.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  London  student  p — 
But  you  cannot  deal  with  the  London  student  in  refer- 
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7236.  Then  am  I  right  in  supposing  you  to  say  that 
the  honours  student  will  do  this.  First  deal  with, 
attend  to,  pursue,  accomplish  himself:  in,  all  those 
matters  which  belong  to  the  ordinary  pass  ;  with  this 
further  addition  that  not  varying  his  attendance  and 
pursuit  of  those  matters  he  will  superadd  to  them  as 
he  goes  along  certain  other  studies. 

7237.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Just  as  a  man  reads  for 
scholarships  now  ? — Yes. 

7238.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  there  is  no  greater  or  other 
distinction  ?  The  only  distinction  is  that  he  will  have 
to  pass  through  a  larger  and  more  varied  curriculum, 
and  will  be  examined  upen  a  greater  number  of  sub- 
jects and  to  a  greater  extent  ? — That  is  the  only 
difference. 

7239.  That  is  the  only  difference  ? — That  he  will 
belong  to  one  side  of  the  University  which  will  admit 
everybody  else  on  the  same  terms. 

7240.  That  is  only  an  accident.  I  am  talking  of 
the.  csssentials  of  the  matter  ? — I  know  of  no  other 
difference. 

7241.  Then  there  is  no  other  difference  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of  at  this  moment. 

7242.  That  being  so,  will  you  tell  me  for  what  reason 
the  University  of  the  future  refuses  to  give  to  a 
provincial  student  the  pass  degree  ?  —  I  will  answer 
you  in  two  ways.  The  first  thing  is  that  we  are  now 
desiring  to  have  a  University  for  London.  In  this 
University  for  London  we  are  desirous  to  procure  for 
the  great  body  of  students  in  medicine  a  degree  in 
medicine  upon  what  we  call  practical  conditions,  upon 
conditions  which  are  more  easily  fulfilled  though 
they  may  be  of  eqiial  value  to  this  London  University 
stipulation.  If  we  are  to  have  a  degree  and  grant 
the  degree  upon  adequate  examination,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  have  not  a  right  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  that  degree  shall  be  granted.  We 
require  that  it  shall  be  granted  upon  certain  terms 
of  residence  and  capacity  to  pass  a  practical  and 
theoretical  examination  in  certain  subjects.  We  say 
that  will  constitute  a  degree,  and  if  you  want  to 
have  a  degree  which  affords  a  higher  character  not 
on  account  of  the  professional  character  of  the  degree, 
but  on  account  of  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  which 
are  included  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  larger  extent 
to  which  you  are  examined  in  the  subjects,  you  must  go 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Imperial  University  for  that 
degree. 

7243.  With  great  deference,  a  right  involves  some 
pre-existing  law  upon  which  that  right  is  founded. 
We  are  here  a  commission  of  inquiry,  not  into  any 
pre-existing  law,  but  we  are  here  to  consider  wlnit 
in  point  of  reason  and  good  sei:se  ought  to  be  done, 
and  the  question  I  am  venturing  to  put  to  you  is 
this,  why,  in  point  of  renson  and  good  sense,  should 
not  the  University  of  the  future  confer  upon  students 
of  schools  like  that  of  Birmingham  as  long  as  it  is 
not  connected  with  any  other  University,  the  doctor's 
degree  under  similar  conditions  ? — Certainly,  if  they 
come  to  stay  two  years  in  London. 

7244.  And  why  should  they  ?  Is  not  Birmingham 
equal  in  its  value  to  some  of  the  London  hospitals  p— 
We  do  not  know  that. 

7245.  Might  not  the  University  know  it  ? — It  might. 

7246.  Then  supposing  for  the  moment  that  the 
University  did  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Birming- 
ham was  equal  to  some  of  the  London  schools,  which  is 
not  a  very  large  assumption,  do  you  then  see  any 
reason  why  the  Birmingham  student  should  not  get 
his  degree  on  -  similar  terms  to  those  on  which  the 
London  student  gets  his? — That  is  just  what  he  is 
going  to  get. 

7247.  Pardon  me.  You  are  only  going  to  let  him 
get  the  honours  degree.  Why  not  a  pass  degree  ? — If 
he  will  come  and  fulfil  the  same  conditions  he  shall 
have  it. 

7248.  Why  should  he?— We  hold  that  there  is  an 
organic  distinction  between  mere  acquisition  and  a 
test.  We  think  the  medical  education  is  a  most 
important  thing  for  a  man  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  doctor. 
We  have  in  London  in  the  first  place  the  greatest, 
clinical  material  that  can  be  produced  anywhere  in 
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 We  say  "  If  you  want  our  degree  you  must  receive  our 

"  education.  We  will  stamp  you  with  our  mark.  You 
"  shall  come  up  here  and  stay  two  years  under  our  train- 
"  ing,  and  having  received  that  training,  which  is  the 
"  London  training  and  not  the  Birmingham  training, 
"  then  if  you  are  sufficiently  qualified  we  will  give  you 
"  the  degree  but  not  otherwise,  because  otherwise  we 
'•  should  be  stamping  the  London  degree  upon  a 
"  Birmingham  production;  and  we  might  think  that 
"  the  Birmingham  production  is  not  equal  to  the 
"  London  production."  Furthermore,  every  other 
University,  as  far  as  I  know,  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  residence  and  it  demands  it  for  some  good  reason 
probably — at  all  events  it  is  now  an  established  custom. 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
all  require  a  certain  amount  of  residence.  They 
require  it  for  some  purpose  :  I  think  probably  for  the 
purpose  that  we  require  it,  namely  for  the  high  purpose 
of  education. 

7249.  But  accepting  all  that  you  say  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  practical  qualifications  what  I  wanted 
to  know  was  why,  assuming  Birmingham  to  commend 
itself  to  the  University  of  the  future  as  a  school  com- 
petent to  give  such  ciinical  instruction  as  is  given  by 
many  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  by  other  hospitals 
belonging  to  Universities  which  confer  degrees,  degrees 
which  hold  high  rank,  and  wbich  I  understand  from 
previous  witnesses  are  even  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  London  University,  my  question  was  why  the 
University  of  the  future  should  not  give  to  Birmingham, 
assuming  it  to  have  no  other  University  connexion, 
that  recognition  which  is  given  to  the  London  schools  ? 
— The  first  reason  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  give 
Birmingham  degrees.  We  are  going  to  give  London 
degrees.  If  a  Birmingham  student  comes  here  to  be 
examined,  all  the  knowledge  he  has  got  has  been  got 
say  at  Birmingham.  We  are  not  going  to  give  him 
a  London  degree  for  Birmingham  products.  Let  him 
go,  as  he  can  go,  and  get  it  at  some  other  University 
with  which  he  is  affiliated,  or  let  him  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions which  we  require  here. 

7250.  Then  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  waive  the 
discussion  of  the  question  on  the  ground  of  reason, 
justice,  or  good  sense,  and  to  put  it  simply  upon  the 
ground  of  nomenclature  and  personal  demands  ? — I  say 
that  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  reason,  and  truth,  I 
refuse  to  give  the  provincial  student  a  degree  unless 
he  fulfils  the  conditions  which  I  have  appended,  affixed, 
to  the  London  degree. 

7251.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the 
reason  of  that  ? — The  reason  is  simple. 

7252.  I  am  asking  you  to  assume  that  Birmingham, 
I  take  that  only  as  one  instance,  has  opportunities  and 
resources  which  would  justify  the  University  of  the 
future  in  accepting  Birmingham  training  as  fulfilling 
that  practical  requirement  which  in  every  point  except 
the  name  of  London  is  the  same  with  that  which  is 
attained  in  London.  Then  assuming  all  that,  what  I 
am  asking  is,  assuming  the  Birmingham  student  not 
to  be,  by  connexion  with  any  University  centre,  able 
to  get  the  degree  elsewhere,  why  should  he  not  be  able 
to  come  and  get  the  degree  in  this  University  ? — 
Simply  because  he  is  not  a  London  student,  and  has 
not  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  to  obtain  the 
London  degree. 

7253.  Is  that  all  the  reason  ? — That  is  my  reason. 

7254.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — That  is  my  only 
reason. 

7255.  The  reason  you  give  us  is  that  he  is  not  a 
London  student,  and  does  not  satisfy  certain  conditions, 
but  my  question  is  why  in  point  of  reason  those  con- 
ditions should  exist  ? — You  may  ask  why-does  Edinburgh 
University  demand  the  same  ?  Why  does  Cambridge  ? 
Why  does  Oxford  ? 

7256.  We  are  not  concerned  with  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. We  are  concerned  with  the  University  of  the 
future  ? — Then  I  say  as  we  want  this  to  be  a  truly 
educational  University,  and  as  we  want  to  stamp  with 
our  own  mark  the  students  in  medicine,  whom  we 
train  and  educate  to  be  doctors,  we  decline  to  put  a 
false  mark  on  them.  When  a  Birmingham  student  has 
learnt  all  he  has  learnt  in  Birmingham,  and  comes  hero 
to  be  examined,  he  is  not  a  London  student  and  he  will 
not  be  a  London  graduate.  We  will  give  him  a  degree, 


but  he  is  not  a  man  of  our  making.  He  is  not  a  Lon- 
don doctor,  but  a  Birmingham  doctor. 

7257.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  assume  is  that  the 

educational  resources  of  Birmingham  ? — I  say  it 

has  nothing  to  do  with  resources.  We  are  professing 
to  make  London  doctors. 

7258.  Then  it  all  turns  on  the  namep — It  does  not 
indeed.    It  is  a  question  of  truth  really. 

7259.  No,  it  really  is  not  a  question  of  truth  really 
I  am  assuming  the  Birmingham  training  resources  to  be 
equal  to  those,  of  not  all,  but  some  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  and,  therefore,  I  get  rid  of  your 
educational  difficulty.  The  educational  requisites  I  am 
assuming.  Now,  assume  that  the  educational  powers 
of  Birmingham  are  equal? — I  assume  that  with  you. 

7260.  Then  if  we  assume  that,  the  educational  reason 
vanishes  ;  there  is  the  educational  requisite  fulfilled  ? 
— The  truth  of  the  thing  does  not  vanish. 

7261.  What'  do  you  call  the  truth  of  the  thing  ? — 
The  truth  of  the  thing  is  that  he  is  given  the  degree 
by  the  University.  If  a  man  says  he  is  M.D.  of  the 
University  of  London  it  shall  mean  that  he  has  been 
trained  in  London.  It  shall  mean  that  he  has  been 
educated  in  London,  and  that  accordingly  London  has 
stamped  him  with  its  mark. 

7262.  Why  should  it  mean  that  ? — I  do  not  know 
why  two  and  two  make  four,  but  they  do. 

7263.  My  apprehension  is  not  very  clear  that  your 
position  is  the  position  of  absolute  truth  and  justice  ? 
— I  think  they  are  the  same. 

7264.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  question,  first  of  all  with  regard  to  this  matter 
which  has  been  discussed.  The  question  tui'ns  on 
residence  in  London,  does  it  not? — Residence  covering 
the  education. 

7265.  By  residence  and  education  you  mean  residence 
and  education  in  some  institution,  some  college  ? — Not 
necessarily  any  college,  but  within  the  limits  recognised 
by  the  colleges.  There  may  be  schools  in  London 
which  have  no  residence  attached. 

7266.  You  would  go  to  this  extent  that  the  University 
by  insisting  upon  two  years  residence  means  two  years 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  those  colleges  which  it 
recognises  ? — And,  pardon  my  repeating  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

7267.  May  I  take  it  that  the  chief  reason  for  insisting 
on  its  being  confined  to  London,  is  that  the  clinical 
material  in  London  for  teaching  is  greater  than 
elsewhere  ? — Than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

7268.  So  that  it  might  be  argued,  perhaps  on  general 
terms,  that  if  a  student  were  educated  in  the  provinces, 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  get  such  good  clinical  training 
as  in  London  ? — I  would  not  like  to  argue  so,  but  it 
might  be  argued  so. 

7269.  Would  not  you  feel  it  to  be  so? — I  would  feel 
that  a  student  in  the  provinces  or  Birmingham,  or  any 
other  town,  has  not  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
same  amount  and  variety  of  disease  as  he  would  have  in 
London,  and  it  would  be  a  considerable  loss  to  him 
probably  in  his  practical  life. 

7270.  That  would  be  really  the  ground  upon  which 
the  restriction  is  made  ?— As  to  residence  you  mean  ? 

7271.  Yes? — Yes,  and  also,  you  must  think  me  odd, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  cling  to  the  question  of  education, 
not  only  the  opportunity  of  having  at  his  command  so 
much  clinical  material,  but  also  the  opportunity  of 
being  educated  in  the  presence  of  men  dealing  with  it. 

7272.  That  might  be  included  under  the  head  of 
clinical  instruction  ? — Only  I  was  anxious  to  emphasize 
it. 

7273.  Now  this  difficulty  comes  in.  Could  we  assert 
that  all  students  in  London  if  attached  to  those  colleges 
which  the  University  would  recognise,  would  of 
necessity  receive  a  better  clinical  education  than  any 
student  would  in  the  provinces  ? — That  would  be  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  All  that  I  should  say 
would  be  that  it  gave  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
larger  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  disease  than 
elsewhere. 

7274.  Could  it  be  asserted  that  at  the  smallest  and 
least  efficient  of  our  London  hospitals,  a  man  would 
receive  better  clinical  education  than  at  the  best  of  our 
provincial  hospitals  ?— I  do  not  like  to  say  that. 

7275.  If  we  could  not  say  that  as  far  as  the  reason  of 
the  claim  went,  would  not  the  reason  of  this  restriction 
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disappear  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  still  think  the 
restriction  may  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  we 
establish  a  University  for  London,  and.  through  that 
University  we  propose  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  grant  them  to  Edinburgh 
people  and  Cambridge  and  other  people.  We  are  to 
grant  them  to  London  students  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  to  be  granted  are  set  forth. 

7276.  Of  course,  if  we  have  the  power,  we  can  do  as 
we  like  with  it  in  one  sense  ;  but  would  it  not  be  well 
to  have  reason  on  our  side  in  the  matter,  and  if  we 
insist  on  those  restrictions  to  London  students,  ought 
we  not  to  have  good  ground  for  the  restriction.  Ought 
not  we  to  be  able  to  show  to  the  public  generally  the 
reasons  why  we  do  it,  and  if  it  could  be  said  that  a  man 
in  the  provinces  could  obtain  a  probably  better  education 
clinically  and  surgically  than  he  could  at  some  of  the 
London  hospitals,  would  not  that  weaken  our  case  very 
considerably  ? — Certainly,  but  what  I  have  said  I  think 
meets  it.  I  think  that  in  a  London  hospital,  the 
student  has  the  opportunity  whether  he  avails  himself 
of  it  or  not,  of  seeing  a  greater  variety  of  disease  than 
elsewhere. 

7277.  In  any  London  hospital  ? — I  think  in  any  Lon- 
don  hospital. 

7278.  You  think  that  in  any  London  hospital  a 
student  would  have  an  opportunity  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  clinical  material  than  in  any  provincial  hospital  ? 
— Will  you  mention  any  provincial  hospital  ? 

7279.  I  should  mention,  for  instance,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool  ? — Well,  Manchester  of  course, 
does  not  come  in  because  it  has  its  own  University. 

7280.  But  a  man  might  like  to  work  at  Manchester 
and  graduate  with  us  ?— Then  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
answer  for  every  hospital,  because  I  have  not  got  the 
returns  of  the  hospitals. 

7281.  But  if  we  would  insist  upon  such  a  restriction 
as  that,  ought  we  not  also  to  be  sure  that  the  least 
efficient  of  our  London  hospitals  was  more  efficient  for 
teaching  than  the  most  efficient  of  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals P — I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  so  in  my  eyes 
especially. 

7282.  Tou  think  it  would  not  appear  illiberal  P — Then 
every  other  University  in  the  country  is  illiberal. 
They  all  demand  residence. 

7283.  There  is  no  University  in  the  country,  perhaps, 
however  great,  that  is  not  susceptible  of  some  degree  of 
improvement.  However,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any 
more  upon  that.  I  am  sorry  to  have  pressed  you  so 
much  ? — I  am  glad  to  be  pressed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  cannot  see  it  in  the  same  way.  I  justify  the  course 
for  myself  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  clinical 
material  in  London  outweighs  in  quantity  and  variety 
the  clinical  material  of  all  the  other  places  in  the  world 
and,  therefore,  the  student  in  London,  if  not  in  his  own 
hospital  at  another  hospital  to  which  he  may  go  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  an  amount  and  variety  of  disease 
which  he  cannot  see  anywhere  else. 

7284.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  students  keep  to 
their  own  hospitals  ? — I  think  on  a  great  many  occasions 
they  go  to  other  hospitals. 

7285.  Tou  can  hardly  use  that  as  an  argument  can 
you  ?  Ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  are  educated  at 
their  own  hospitals,  and  however  small  a  hospital  is  a 
student  does  not  seek  instruction  elsewhere  P — A  good 
many  students  come  to  my  hospital. 

7286.  Would  you  not  consider  that  teaching  is 
thoroughly  represented  at  the  two  colleges? — Most 
completely  represented. 

7287.  It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  any 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  direction  of  teachers 
being  represented  at  our  two  colleges  in  the  mode  of 
governing  the  colleges  and  in  being  active  in  all  the 
work  at  the  colleges.  The  men  who  examine  at  the 
colleges  either  are  or  have  been  teachers,  so  that 
whatever  defect  there  might  be  in  certain  institutions 
on  that  side  it  could  hardly  be  alleged  for  our  two 
colleges  that  teaching  was  nob  thoroughly  represented  ? 
—It  could  not.  I  think  it  is  represented,  too,  in  a  way 
that  is  sometimes  forgotten,  namely,  that  persons  who 
are  immediately  and  now  engaged  in  teaching  are 
represented  there,  and  also  people  who  have  been 
teachers  and  who  have  acquired  an  amount  of  experience 
which  is  invaluable  to  younger  teachers. 

7288.  There  might  be  a  difference  about  that  with 
men  of  different  ages  p — I  have  a  theory  that  a  man 
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who  has  taught,  is  in  the  position  to  see  better  than  a 
man  teaching  at  the  time  what  is  best. 

7289.  You  and  I  would  agree  in  that  at  all  events  P — 
I  certainly  think  I  am  of  some  use  to  my  hospital. 

7290.  And  without  raising  the  vexed  question  of 
teachers  examining  their  own  pupils,  certainly  the  pupils 
of  our  two  colleges  are  examined  by  teachers  P — Yes. 
Scarcely  any  but  teachers  examine. 

7291.  So  that  they  are  thoroughly  represented  there  ? 
—Yes. 

7292.  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  put  you  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  whether  preliminary  subjects, 
taking  for  example,  physiology  and  chemistry,  could  not 
be  taught  at  some  central  institute.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  thought  over  that  ? — I  did  not  notice 
it.    Yes,  I  have  thought  over  it. 

7293.  It  does  not  matter  to  some  great  schools,  but 
it  does  matter  to  some  of  the  smaller.  If  physiology 
and  chemistry  were  taught  at  some  central  institute, 
and  the  hospitals  left  for  the  work  of  clinical  teaching 
there  would  be  in  that  way  again  a  concentration  of 
force,  and  larger  classes  instead  of  small  classes  which 
would  encourage  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  ? — I 
have  always  advocated  that. 

7294.  If  any  change  of  that  sort  could  be  made,  it 
would  be  in  the  right  direction  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  through  the  University.  My  feeling 
is  that  the  University  should  be  completed,  federated, 
and  that  then  the  action  of  the  University  through  the 
college  should  bring  about  that  co-ordination  of  work — 
especially  of  scientific  work,  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  such  like  subjects,  which  would  be  economical  and 
probably  would  better  advance  the  education  of  these 
subjects  and  also  research. 

7295.  That  concentration  of  classes  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  advantage? — Yes,  I  have  always 
advocated  that  view  of  the  question. 

7296.  At  the  beginning  of  your  examination  you  spoke 
of  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  as 
differing  from  those  of  the  conjoint  scheme  in  not  being 
so  practical  ? — I  said  so. 

7297.  By  not  being  so  practical,  do  you  mean  that 
the  examination  is  less  severe  in  medicine,  surgery,  or 
in  clinical  work  with  patients  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  I  think  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
professionable  examinations  in  every  case.  I  think 
they  are  very  much  on  a  par.  But  where  I  think  the 
difference  lies,  and  in  my  eyes  it  is  a  very  grave  differ- 
ence, is  that  in  examining  for  the  degrees  of  the  London 
University  as  they  stood  a  little  while  ago  (they  are 
now  altering  a  little),  the  questions  put  were  of  such  a 
recondite  character  that  it  required  the  student  to  have 
travelled  over  a  great  area  of  knowledge  which  is  of 
little  use  to  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  answer  the 
questions,  whereas  in  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  the  question  had  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery,  that  re- 
condite questions  as  to  the  dynamics  of  muscles,  and  so 
forth. 

7298.  If  you  intend  the  distinction  to  apply  only  to 
what  the  University  was,  I  will  not  trouble  you? — It 
is  improving  steadily  in  that  direction. 

7299.  Do  you  think  the  examinations  of  the  London 
University  are  in  any  sense  less  practical  than  the 
examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Boards  ? — I  do  not  say  so, 
but  I  say  that  added  to  the  ordinary  professional 
examination,  there  is  an  examination  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  may  sometimes  tend  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  student  from  those  practical  subjects  which  will 
require  his  immediate  attention  the  moment  he  enters 
into  practical  life. 

7300.  While  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  colleges,  there  is 
added  to  the  University  of  London  something  more  ? — 
Yes. 

7301.  I  suppose  you  would  further  agree  that  in 
order  that  a  student  should  obtain  a  degree,  something 
should  be  added  to  the  conjoint  examination  ? — Yes, 
I  have  always  said  so. 

7302.  What  would  you  add  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  off-hand,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  advocate 
the  principle  of  adding  to  the  conjoint  examination 
certain  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  in  addition 
to  passing  the  conjoint  examination  the  degree  of  M.U. 
even  the  pass  degree. 

7303.  But  what  those  particular  subjects  should  be 
you  are  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  say  ? — I  am  not 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  prepared  to  say  at  this  moment,  I  have  not  prepared 
Bart.,  M.D.    myself  for  a  detail  of  that  character. 

  7304.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  you  said  a  matter  of  that 

14  July  1892.    ]jin(j  would  be  one  that  would  be  properly  left  to  the 

Board  of  Studies  ? — The  Board  of  Studies  to  represent 

the  University. 

7305.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  At  the  commencement 
of  your  examination  you  compared  the  rejections  of  the 
University  of  London  with  the  rejections  of  the  Conjoint 
Board,  and  I  think  you  indicated  that  they  were  about 
the  same  ? — Or  nearly  the  same. 

7306.  I  suppose  that  is  not  quite  a  fair  comparison. 
It  is  the  more  highly  educated  and  more  talented 
students  who  chiefly  resort  to  the  University  of 
London  ? — That  is  so. 

7307.  And  therefore  the  comparison  of  rejections, 
there  is  not  a  quite  fair  one  with  those  of  the  Conjoint 
Board? — It  is  not,  but  it  is  a  superficial  comparison 
which  is  constantly  made.  I  think  I  explained  it  on 
that  ground.  The  men  who  come  up  to  London  are 
picked  men,  and  we  would  not  reject  the  same  number 
of  those  that  we  do  of  the  men  who  come  to  us.  I 
deal  with  it  as  a  superficial  objection  which  is  constantly 
bandied  about. 

7308.  At  the  present  time  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  happily  united  in  the  conjoint  board? 
— They  are  happily  united  and  harmoniously  working 
together. 

7309.  And  that  union  is  cemented  by  the  construction 
of  that  great  building  on  the  Embankment  for  examina- 
tion and  research  ?— Yes. 

7310.  Can  you  give  us  any  assurance  that  that  union 
is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  kind  ? — I  can  give  you 
none. 

7311.  We  must  not  forget  perhaps  that  the  duration 
of  the  union  has  been  rather  questioned  by  the  body  of 
fellows.  They  have  indicated  rather  some  disapproval 
of  that  union  having  been  permitted  without  their 
assent,  so  we  may  have  perhaps  a  little  hesitation  with 
reference  to  the  security  of  that  union? — Certainly. 
As  far  as  I  can  define  the  present  governing  body  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  compare  it  with  the  college 
to  which  I  belong,  I  should  say  that  there  is  every 
probability  of  a  closer  union.  I  think  the  surgeons 
are  trying  more  than  they  used  to  to  keep  in  harmonious 
working  order  with  us.    Perhaps  we  too  are  trying. 

7312.  To  whom  do  those  premises  belong? — To  the 
Conjoint  Board. 

7313.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Has  it  a  charter  ?— No,  there  is 
no  charter. 

7314.  Is  there  a  separate  body  of  trustees  ? — Yes,  it 
is  in  the  name  of  the  two  colleges. 

7315.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  One  of  the  main  points 
that  you  feel  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  prac- 
titioners of  England  are  at  a  disadvantage  from  their 
not  being  able  to  obtain  with  reasonable  facility  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  England  ? — You  have 
put  it  most  happily.  That  is  the  more  obvious  cause, 
but  we  also  hold  that  we  want  in  London  an  educating, 
teaching,  investigating  body,  who  will  also  raise  up 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  education.  It  is  not 
the  one  thing.  That  is  an  incidental  thing,  and  that 
is  a  thing  which  started  with  us  this  movement. 

7316.  Belating  to  higher  education  altogether? — 
Yes,  and  we  have  been  straggling  to  carry  that  out  as 
well  as  poor  people  can. 

7317.  But  one  of  the  first  points,  and  one  which 
you  feel  to  be  a  great  duty  on  the  part  of  this  Com- 
mission, is  that  they  should  arrange  in  some  mode 
for  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  England  ? — I  feel  that  acutely. 

7318.  And,  nevertheless,  that  that  degree  should  not 
be  obtained  without  some  higher  knowledge  than  that 
which  is  required  for  the  license  ? — I  agree. 

7319.  Therefore,  suppose  this  plan  to  be  carried  out 
in  future  all  the  higher  practitioners  of  the  country 
will  be  Doctors  of  Medicine  ?— If  they  please. 

7320.  We  might  almost  say  that  it  will  necessarily 
be  so  ? — I  should  not  say  that,  because  sometimes  they 
are  so  anxious  to  get  some  sort  of  qualification,  and  so 
anxious  to  get  into  practice  that  they  would  not  wait 
the  additional  time  and  undergo  the  additional  labour. 

7321.  But  it  will  be  very  much  more  so  than  at 
present? — Yes.  The  want  of  a  degree  is  a  grave 
disadvantage  to  them. 


7322.  And  suppose  any  plan  of  this  sort  to  be  carried 
out  those  who  have  not  a  degree  will  be  under  a  still 
greater  disadvantage  ? — Yes. 

7323.  Therefore,  we  may  presume  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  candidates  of  the  medical  profession 
will  be  almost  compelled  to  obtain  this  degree  ?— I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  say  that,  but  at  all  events  the 
difficulty  will  be  removed.  They  will  have  sufficient 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  M.D.  if  they 
choose  to  pursue  the  necessary  studies. 

7324.  And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  such  a  larger 
number  will  seek  it  that  it  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  matter  for  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  as  well  as  for  the  profession  that  the  colleges 
should  form  a  part  of  this  University,  and  should  have 
an  important  part  in  the  granting  of  those  degrees  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  and  I  also  think,  if  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  saying  so,  that  they  have  a  right  to  say  so  ;  that 
they  have  won  the  right  by  having  conducted  the 
business  of  education  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
improved  the  curriculum  and  the  examination,  and 
brought  it  to  the  level  that  it  now  is. 

7325.  And  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  them 
in  all  respects  if  it  were  not  so  ?  — I  think  the  colleges 
wuuld  live  without,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
them. 

7326.  Do  you  think  they  would  live  as  well  without 
it  ? — I  think  they  might  not  have  so  much  money,  but 
they  might  live  a  higher  life  if  they  did  not  live  such  a 
luxurious  life.    It  is  no  such  a  luxurious  life  now. 

7327.  The  conjoint  board  is  a  conjoint  board  for 
England  ? — Yes. 

7328.  The  University  of  London  is  a  University  for 
England  ? — For  everywhere. 

7329.  At  any  rate  for  England.  It  is  open  to  the 
students  of  England,  and  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  open  to  the  students  of  England. 
They  really  preside  over  the  licenses  and  degrees  of 
England,  and  therefore,  as  Sir  William  Savory  put  it, 
it  would  really  require  some  very  strong  and  good 
reason  that  any  part  of  England  should  be  excluded 
from  the  privileges  they  now  have  with  regard  to  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  University 
of  London.  It  would  require  a  very  strong  reason  that 
they  should  by  their  action  be  excluded  from  this  which 
you  feel  to  be  so  important  for  the  practitioners  of 
England,  that  they  should  be  precluded  from  a  reason- 
ably facile  mode  of  obtaining  the  degree  in  medicine  ? 
— I  think  I  see  a  peril  in  answering  you  there.  First, 
let  me  say  that  there  is  no  process  of  exclusion  intended 
by  the  colleges,  for  whilst  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
a  degree  they  will  become  part  of  the  new  University, 
they  will  still  retain  their  own  autonomy.  Their  own 
board  will  still  be  open  to  all  comers  who  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  they  attach  to  the  granting  of  the 
general  qualification  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery. 

7330.  I  quite  see  that,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  this  more  easily  obtained  degree  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  practitioners  of  England.  The 
colleges  which  preside  Over  the  education  in  England, 
and  the  University  of  London,  which  has  this  relation 
to  the  students  of  England,  would  by  such  a  process  as 
you  propose  be  cutting  off  students  in  England  from 
obtaining  this  degree  which  you  and  we  feel  to  be  so 
important  to  them  ? — But  I  do  not  see  the  injustice  to 
them.  You  are  part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  you  exclude  a  great  many  Englishmen  from  your 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

7331.  I  almost  hoped  that  London  would  take  a  wider 
view  of  this  matter  than  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ? — You 
allow  Cambridge  to  maintain  its  University,  and  you 
do  not  allow  London  to  have  one  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions at  all. 

7332.  The  principles  of  residence  in  Cambridge  stand 
upon  quite  a  different  ground  from  those  upon  which 
residence  in  London  can  well  do.  I  think  they  are 
scarcely  comparable.  But  as  regards  education,  and  as 
regards  attendance  upon  any  kind  of  lectures  or  course, 
Cambridge  is  perfectly  open  to  the  whole  world.  A 
student  need  not  ever  attend  any  lecture  or  any  hospital 
practice  in  Cambridge.  It  is  quite  open  to  him  to  go 
anywhere  ? — Take  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  requires  residence  ;  it  requires 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  So  do  the  Univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  all  the  others  that 
I  know.    Then  how  is  it  that  we  in  London  should 
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have  gone  so  long  without  a  University,  and  now  have 
one,  but  not  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  city. 

7333.  I  should  like  a  University  to  be  granted  upon 
some  higher  terms  and  a  more  liberal  principle  than 
any  other  University  ? — But  I  think  truth  comes  before 
liberality.  I  say,  if  we  go  to  make  London  doctors  of 
medicine,  they  must  be  London  doctors  of  medicine.  I 
say  we  will  educate  them  and  stamp  them  and  turn 
them  out  into  the  world  as  our  doctors.  "We  are  not 
going  to  give  the  London  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
to  people  who  have  not  been  trained  or  disciplined  in 
London.  One  of  the  reasons  we  want  a  University  is 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  educate  our  own  men. 

7334.  You  do  educate  them  now  ? — But  we  have  not 
the  privilege  of  stamping  them  with  our  degree. 

7335.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
University  for  London,  or  whether  London  is  to  domi- 
nate over  England  and  to  let  it  be  a  University  for 
England.  Is  not  that  rather  a  higher  view  to  take  of 
the  University  P — I  think  there  are  so  many  Univer- 
sities. They  are  increasing  in  number.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  University  for  England  in  any  sense  that 
you  mean. 

7336.  I  do  not  know  why  not  ? — There  are  large 
towns  in  England,  Birmingham  for  instance.  Why 
has  not  Birmingham  a  University  for  itself?  It  is  rich 
enough. 

.  7337.  Then  comes  the  other  question.  Is  it  desirable 
that  we  should  have  so  many  Universities  ?  London, 
the  metropolis  of  England,  one  might  fairly  think 
might  have  a  great  University — the  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity. One  cannot  but  think  with  Sir  William  Savory, 
that  there  should  be  strong  grounds  for  the  restriction 
which  seems  to  be  a  little  narrow,  and  I  might  almost 
use  the  word  mean,  with  regard  to  London  p — The 
Registrar  asks  me  to  correct  a  matter  which  is  import- 
ant. The  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
have  never  made  a  claim  themselves  for  residence. 

7338.  No  ;  they  have  always  been  open,  and  one  sees 
with  regret  an  attempt  to  make  it  exclusive.  You  have 
mentioned  the  clinical  opportunities  of  London  as  being 
greater  than  any  others  in  the  world,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  it.  If  you  compare 
the  clinical  opportunities  of  London  with  the  number 
of  students  in  London,  are  they  then  greater  than  the 
clinical  opportunities  at  such  a  place  as  Liverpool  ? — I 
should  think  so,  because  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
numbers  of  students  visiting  and  seeing  operations 
performed  and  cases  brought  into  the  clinical  theatre. 
I  think  the  opportunities  in  London  are  very  much 
greater. 

7339.  But  I  need  hardly  say  to  a  practical  man  [like 
yourself  that  the  opportunity  of  going  to  another  hos- 
pital to  see  an  operation,  or  another  case,  is  of  very 
little  matter  ? — I  perfectly  understand  that,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  capacity  of  any  particular  hospital, 
namely,  St.  Bartholomew's  or  Guy's.  The  number 
who  can  visit  a  patient,  and  who  can  examine  a  patient 
and  benefit  by  seeing  a  patient  displayed,  is  very  large 
now  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be.  There  is  a 
larger  construction  of  the  theatre. 

7340.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  case  also  in  these  large 
provincial  hospitals.  Of  course  also  in  London  there 
are  so  many  special  hospitals  that  perhaps  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  variety  of  cases  in  any  one  is  ^even 
greater  in  the  country  than  in  some  of  the  London 
hospitals  ? — But  nil  the  London  hospitals  now  have 
special  departments. 

7341.  Have  all  of  them?— That  is  my  belief.  Dr. 
Allchin  reminds  me  of  the  special  teaching  which  is 
given  at  the  special  hospitals  to  which  students  of  all 
hospitals  go  to  prepare  for  the  London  degree. 

7342.  It  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  going  from 
hospital  to  hospital  ? — It  does. 

7343.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  statement  which  is 
made  with  regard  to  the  clinical  opportunities  of  Lon- 
don, as  compared  with  the  clinical  opportunities  in 
some  of  our  larger  towns  is  rather  an  over-statement, 
and,  that  therefore,  the  ground  for  the  importance  of 
residence  in  London  is  also  overstated  ?— You  must 
pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  overstated.  I 
should  say,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  operations 
performed  at  such  a  hospital  as  the  London  Hospital 
is  probably  greater  than  all  the  other  hospitals  out 
of  London  together. 

.  7344-  1  am  quite  aware  that  the  number  of  operations 
in  the  London  hospitals  is  great,  but,  as  Sir  William 
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— I  know  the  operations  performed  in  the  London  hos-  

pitals  are  enormous.     I  am  not  dwelling  upon  the 
particular  kind  of  operations. 

7345.  Now  there  is  one  difficulty  which  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned,  but  which  has  probably  occurred  to 
you,  and  which,  no  doubt,  you  would  be  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  upon,  that  is,  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society  ? — I  have  always 
felt  that  to  be  a  great  difficulty,  and  have  always 
regretted  that  it  was  not  taken  in  long  ago. 

7346.  That  is  a  very  important  point? — I  should  like 
to  take  in  the  Apothecaries'  Society  now  ;  but  the 
Legislature  has  granted  it  such  great  extra  privileges 
that  it  has  got  a  little  proud,  and  it  will  not  be  perhaps 
so  ready  to  accommodate  itself. 

7347.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  be 
willing  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  be 
conjoined  P — I  am  not  speaking  for  the  College  of 
Physicians  now,  if  you  please.  I  am  speaking  my 
own  private  and  piou3  opinion. 

7348.  But  that  is  very  important  ?— I  would  not  rest 
myself  until  I  had  the  Apothecaries'  Society  taken  in, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  a  thorn  in  our  side,  and  I 
think  it  will  interfere  with  the  progress  of  medical 
education  in  London. 

7349.  Then  your  opinion  would  be  that,  supposing 
this  Commission  to  recommend  any  such  plan  as  you 
are  proposing,  and  as  was  initiated  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London,  it  would  be  well  that  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  should  be  conjoined  in  the 
examination  ? — Yes,  and  that  it  should  not  be  placed  in 
any  position  of  temptation  to  give  a  cheap  qualification, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  the  new  University. 
I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  Would  be  tempted,  but  I  think  it  might 
be. 

7350.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  to  any  consider- 
able extent  be  the  opinion  of  your  college  P — I  could 
not  answer  the  question,  I  think  there  was  until 
recently,  at  all  events,  a  feeling  that  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  scarcely  merited  to  be  brought  in  alongside 
of  us,  but  I  think  that  opinion  is  decaying.  I  suspect 
it  is. 

7351.  For  as  much  as  that  examination  is  now  con- 
ducted by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Medical  Council  ? — As  far  as  regards 
surgery.  The  Council  surely  do  not  appoint  all  the 
examiners  do  they?  I  think  only  those  in  surgery.  I 
think  the  examination  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
as  at  present  conducted  is  really  a  very  good  examina- 
tion. 

7352.  That  is  an  important  point,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  ? — I  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
medicine  as  a  whole  if  the  Apothecaries'  Company  could 
be  associated  with  the  two  other  bodies,  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

7353.  You  have  said  that  the  Preliminary  Exami- 
nations, that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  school  examination 
and  also  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  for  this 
degree  should  be  conducted  by  the  University  of  London 
itself?  —  t  do,  strongly?  I  may  say  to  you,  perhaps 
you  know  it,  that  before  the  College  of  Surgeons 
instituted  its  Preliminary  Examination,  some  similar 
sort  of  examination  used  to  be  permitted  at  the  medical 
schools,  and  it  was  given  up;  it  was  not  found  to 
answer. 

7354.  That  being  the  case,  the  University  would  in 
all  probability  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
over  the  teaching  in  the  preliminary  scientific  subjects 
in  the  several  medical  schools  ? — Certainly  by  framing 
its  examinations  according  to  its  judgment  of  the  needs 
repuired  for  entering  upon  medicine. 

7355.  So  thereby  it  might  institute  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination 
of  medical  students  ? — I  think  so,  especially  since  some 
of  the  scientific  studies  of  medical  students  reaches  so 
far  that  it  diverts  them  entirely  from  their  great 
business,  which  they  ought  to  be  occupied  with  at  that 
stage  of  their  career,  namely  the  acquisition  of  praefcica 
familiarity  with  disease. 

7356.  When  you  speak  so  much  of  practical  know- 
ledge, you  mean,  of  course  the  practical  application  of 
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 about  an  inflammation  of  the  lung,  I  show  him  the 

chest,  I  show  him  by  tapping  and  I  tell  him  what  I 
hear  ;  it  is  the  want  of  that  which  is  felt. 

7357.  But  you  would  like  him  to  have  some  little 
knowledge  as  to  the  pathology,  and  the  change  that  is 
going  on  ? — Yes,  but  no  pathology  and  no  physiology 
will  enable  a  man  to  discover  the  symptoms  of  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  at  the  bedside.  The  most  accomplished 
men  students  that  I  know,  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 

7358.  Still  it  would  be  a  terrible  loss  if  men  were  not 
required  to  hare  a  knowledge  of  the  causation  of 
disease  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  not  say  or  insinuate  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  I  say  all  that  knowledge  is  in  vain 
unless  yon  let  them  know  the  cause  of  the  sounds  they 
hear  when  chest  is  tapped. 

7359.  There  should  be  practical  knowledge  super- 
added to  scientific  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

7360.  Now,  to  turn  for  one  moment  to  the  subject  of 
higher  education,  would  you  not  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  England  and  to  London  also  if  there 
were  to  be  means  of  pursuing  higher  education  and 
higher  research  in  connexion  with  this  new  University  ? 
—Most  undoubtedly. 

7361.  If  that  could  be  obtained? — On  the  Embank- 
ment you  have  already  got  the  nucleus  of  as  admirable 
laboratories  as  could  be  built. 

7362.  And  if  they  can  be  carried  on,  still  further? — 
England  is  distinctly  behind  every  other  nation  in  that 
very  point. 

7363.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  spoke  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  colleges  and  the  medical  schools  all 
forming  one  single  medical  Faculty,  did  you  not? — I 
said  that  practically,  virtually,  if  not  really,  they  did 
so  now. 

7364.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  University  as  the  medical  Faculty  of 
the  University  ? — None,  but  the  human  difficulty  of 
internal  jealousy  perhaps  ;  but  they  naturally  constitute 
a  Faculty  of  medicine  as  they  now  stand,  the  colleges 
and  schools. 

7365.  In  the  Gresham  Charter  there  seemed  to  be  the 
idea  that  the  colleges  had  one  position  and  the  schools 
another  position.  Your  desire  would  be  that  the  whole 
medical  interest  should  be  represented  by  one  Faculty? 
— Yes,  that  they  should  blend  together  to  form  the 
Faculty  which  is  already  made. 

7366.  We  quite  understand,  of  course,  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  colleges.  Are  the  schools  indepen- 
dent ?• — The  Eegistrar  asks  me  to  distinguish  between 
the  technical  faculty,  and  the  Faculty  in  some  other 
sense,  which  you  mean.  I  am  not  aware  that  that  would 
mean  it  in  any  other  sense. 

7367.  I  oniy  meant  it  in  the  sense  in  which  you  used 
the  term  when  you  said  the  colleges  and  schools  together 
would  form,  according  to  your  idea,  the  medical  Faculty 
of  the  University  ? — Pardon  me,  not  the  medical  Faculty 
of  the  University.  I  said  if  forms  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  the  great  Faculty  of  medicine.  I  did  not  say 
of  the  University. 

7368.  What  I  understood  you  to  mean,  and  which  I 
now  ask  you  about  is  this :  whether  the  colleges  and 
the  schools  together  would  not  form  in  the  University 
sense  the  Faculty  of  medicine  for  the  University,  having 
the  same  privileges  with  regard  to  the  University  as 
any  other  Faculties  elsewhere  ? — That  has  been  my  pet 
idea,  but  it  has  been  pretty  well  beaten  out  of  me. 
Here  is  the  Faculty  already  made  ;  unite,  federate,  and 
present  yourselves  to  the  University  as  the  Faculty  of 
medicine.  It  includes  every  investigator  in  London, 
and  every  teacher. 

7369.  As  I  understand,  the  schools  themselves  are 
not  academically  independent.  The  schools  are  the 
creation  of  the  governing  bodies  of  hospitals,  are  they 
not  ? — Or  of  the  staff  connected  with  the  hospital. 
There  are  two  bodies  ;  the  medical  and  surgical  staff, 
and  what  are  called  the  governors  ;  usually  it  is  the 
staff  which  has  originated  the  school. 

7370.  The  staff  is  appointed  by  the  governors  ? — Yes. 

7371.  Admitting  the  schools  into  the  University  as 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  you  would  give  no 


function  whatever  to  the  governors  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever. 

7372.  Can  the  schools  be  said  to  be  so  independent 
that  they  can  take  their  place  in  the  University  regard- 
less of  any  consequences  that  may  be  visited  upon 
them  by  the  governors  ? — Yes. 

7373.  If  the  teachers  were  made  professors  in  the 
University,  would  there  be  no  possibility  of  a  professor 
being  dismissed  by  a  body  independent  of  the  University, 
that  is  to  say,  the  governors  ? — If  he  were  a  physician 
or  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  then,  be  he  professor  or  not, 
if  he  were  a  professor  of  the  University  and  had 
violated  the  rules  of  the  hospital  to  which  he  was 
attached,  he  might  quite  well  be  dismissed.  He  would 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital,  and 
also,  in  virtue  of  that,  of  the  school  from  which  he  had 
been  chosen  professor. 

7374.  Therefore,  he  could  not  be  professor  in  tho 
sense  in  which  the  professors  are  spoken  of  in  the  pro- 
fessorial scheme,  in  which  the  professors  would  bfi 
independent  of  everybody  except  the  Senate  of  the 
University  ? — He  could  not. 

7375.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Eoyal  Colleges  direct 
ing  the  course  of  education  in  the  schools.  Is  there 
a  curriculum  laid  down  by  the  colleges  which  the  schools 
are  obliged  to  carry  out  ? — Yes. 

7376.  That  prescribes,  I  suppose,  the  number  of 
subjects,  and  the  length  of  the  course  in  each  subject? 
— The  colleges  do  that. 

7377.  Is  that  supervised  efficiently  from  time  to  time  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

7378.  In  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  London  ?— I  do 
not  know  about  the  provinces.  But  this  I  know,  that 
in  London  there  is  published  by  the  colleges  a  curri- 
culum which  must  be  fulfilled,  and  if  a  student  comes 
up  he  must  have  his  schedule  filled  up  according  to  that 
curriculum,  or  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  that  examina- 
tion. 

7379.  And  care  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  courses  ? 
— Yes,  scrupulous  care. 

7380.  Both  in  the  provinces  and  in  London  ? — I  can- 
not answer  for  the  provinces  ;  but  if  a  provincial  student 
comes  up  to  London  he  must  bring  his  schedule  with 
him,  and  it  must  be  filled  up  according  to  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  conjoint  board. 

7381.  Are  not  those  requirements  practically  the  same 
as  those  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Council? — Certainly. 

7382.  Are  they  larger  than  those  required  by  the 
Council  ? — I  think  so.  The  Registrar  reminds  me  that 
it  is  only  in  a  partial  and  incomplete  way  that  the 
Medical  Council  meddles  with  the  curriculum  at  all. 
It  has  no  right  to  do  so.  Practically  we  are  autonomous 
in  our  power  of  determining  our  curriculum.  We  have 
no  restriction  but  our  own  judgment. 

7383.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Medical  Council 
will  not  register  unless  their  curriculum  has  been 
carried  out  ? — They  have  a  new  curriculum. 

7384.  For  instance,  they  have  recently  made  a  rule 
that  the  course  shall  in  future  extend  over  five  years  ? 
— No,  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  They  have  no 
power  to  enforce  it  whatever.    They  recommended  it. 

7385.  With  regard  to  physics,  I  understand  that 
the  Medical  Council  have  adopted  a  resolution  that  a 
certain  amount  of  physics  shall  be  included  in  a 
qualifying  course  for  a  medical  degree  ? — It  appears 
that  they  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  pre- 
liminary education,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that  that 
the  question  of  physics  is  mooted.  But  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  the  curriculum  for  our  qualification  is 
determined  by  ourselves,  and  by  nobody  else. 

7386.  Is  there  a  schedule  of  the  curriculum  as  at 
present  laid  down  by  the  colleges  ?  It  has  been  talked 
about,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  exactly 
what  it  is.  (A  copy  was  handed  to  Professor  Ramsay)  ? — 
In  other  words,  we  have  the  exclusive  power  of  deter- 
mining the  conditions  upon  which  our  qualification 
shall  be  granted. 

7387.  And  there  is  no  power  in  the  Medical  Council 
to  refuse  to  register  a  name  which  has  been  passed  by 
you  ? — They  may  refuse  to  register  a  name  on  some 
other  conditions,  but  they  have  no  power  to  interfere 
with  our  curriculum. 

7388.  The  educational  curriculum  P — There  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  wish  to  be  accurate.  I  will  ask  the 
Registrar.  Have  they  not  asked  us  with  regard  to  some- 
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thing  like  this  ?  (Dr.  Liveing  to  Professor  Ramsay.) 
They  have  exceptional  powers  under  the  Act  of  1886, 
which  do  not  apply  to  this  point.  It  is  not  the  curri- 
culum which  applies  to  the  register. 

7389.  (To  Sir  Andrew  Clark.)  It  is  only  something 
put  in  after  registration  ? — Yes. 

7390.  When  you  spoke  about  the  desirability  of  the 
Faculty  having  final  control  in  the  case  of  its  being 
unanimous,  or  nearly  unanimous,  you  spoke  then  of 
"  Faculty  "  in  the  University  sense? — Yes,  in  the  Uni- 
versity sense. 

7391.  You  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Medical 
Faculty  which  should  deal  with  strictly  medical  ques- 
tions, and  whose  opinion  on  medical  questions,  should 
be  final,  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  superior 
body.  Wow  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  altogether 
between  what  are  medical  questions  and  what  are  not 
medical  questions  ? — I  should  think  in  the  medical 
Faculty  of  a  University  it  would  be  so. 

7392.  For  instance,  take  the  preliminary  examination 
in  general  education  for  medical  students.  Can  that  be 
regarded  as  being  a  purely  medical  question  ? — If  it  is 
a  preliminary  examination  for  entrance  into  medicine, 
I  should  regard  it  as  such  The  Kegistt  ar  reminds  me 
that  it  should  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
having  handed  it  over  to  the  University  entirely. 

7393.  I  am  not  asking  about  what  exists  now.  My 
question  was  put  with  regard  to  your  proposal  as  to  the 
future  University,  that  the  Faculty  of  medicine  should 
have  full  power  of  dealing  finally  with  all  future  ques- 
tions, if  it  is  unanimous,  or  nearly  unanimous.  My 
question  was  would  you  consider  a  question  as  to  the 
character  or  standard  of  the  preliminary  examination 
in  general  knowledge  a  medical  question  ? — Substan- 
tially, yes,  unless  it  were  arranged  that  the  preliminary 
examination  should  constitute  the  Degree  of  B.A., 
which  I  should  like  to  see  for  every  candidate  in 
medicine. 

7394.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  a  line  between  what 
are  strictly  medical  questions,  and  what  are  not  medi- 
cal questions  ? — It  would  be  drawing  the  line  for  medi- 
cal purposes.    It  would  be  a  medical  affair. 

7395.  But  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  amount  of 
preliminary  general  knowledge  with  which  a  student 
might  begin  his  cotirse  for  the  degree  is  one  which 
would  affect  the  whole  character  of  the  studies  in 
a  University;  would  you  find  any  agreement  in  a 
Senate  consisting  of  four  or  five  faculties  to  regard 
that  as  a  purely  medical  question  P — I  have  an  open 
mind  with  respect  to  it,  but  if  you  ask  me  my  own 
private  opinion  I  should  say  that  the  preliminary 
qualification  for  entering  upon  the  medical  Faculty 
should  be  a  degree  in  arts.  If  it  cannot  be  that,  I 
should  think  that  the  question  of  what  was  necessary 
ought  to  be  decided  by  the  medical  Faculty. 

7396.  And  that  the  medical  professors  alone  should 
decide  how  much  non-medical  knowledge  was  necessary 
for  students  beginning?  In  medicine. 

7397.  Then  a  fortiori  you  would  hold  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  scientific  re- 
quirements P — Yes,  for  medicine  exclusively. 

7398  You  would  not  consider  it  at  all  analogous  to 
allow  a  Faculty  of  Science,  if  there  were  a  Faculty  of 
Science,  to  determine  how  much  preliminary  science  a 
medical  student  should  possess  ? — No,  because  medicine 
is  so  peculiar  a  faculty,  so  complex,  so  intricate,  re- 
quiring so  many  different  qualities  of  training  and 
discipline  for  carrying  it  out  successfully,  that  I  think 
the  doctors,  who  themselves  have  travelled  the  same 
road  and  had  experience  both  as  students  and  teachers, 
would  knew  best  what  was  practicable,  and  what  was 
not  practicable  to  get  from  them. 

7399.  You  would  admit  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
might  arise  upon  a  Senate  with  regard  to  a  point  of 
that  kind  ? — Yes. 

7400.  Then,  supposing  a  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  a  subject  was  medical  or  non-medical,  would 
you  agree  that  the  Faculty  should  determine  that  ? — 
No,  the  Senate.  Everything  must  be  at  last  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Senate  ? — I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
aware  that  in  other  Universities  all  sorts  of  questions 
have  arisen  between  the  Medical  Faculty  and  other 
Faculties.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  were  informed 
that  in  Edinburgh  the  Senate  never  interfered  ? — 
"With  medical  matters.    So  I  am  told. 

7401.  Was  that  statement  made  in  a  precise  way  ? — 
My  secretary  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  University 


and  asked  him  the  question.    The  question  asked  him  Sir  A.  Clark, 

was  :  Is  there  any  definite  arrangement  for  the  pro-  Bart.,  M.D. 

tection  of  medical  interests  or  the  guidance  of  medical   

interests,  and  the  answer  was,  There  is  none,  but  the  "14  July  1892. 

Senate  never  interferes  with  medical  matters.  

7402-3.  That  is  that  the  Senate,  having  confidence  in 
the  medical  Faculty,  usually  adopts  their  report  on  any 
medical  subject.  Of  course  the  decision  really  lies 
eventually  in  the  Senate  p — Yes,  eventually  in  the 
Senate. 

7404.  You  could  imagine  that  a  Senate  might  land 
itself  in  difficulties  in  consequence  of  relying  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Faculty  P — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible. 

7405.  The  words  you  used,  I  suppose,  had  reference 
to  medicine  all  through  ? — Exclusively  medicine. 

7406.  But  may  there  not  be  a  distinction  between 
the  interests  of  medicine  and  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  profes- 
sional interests  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  coming  up 
in  matters  of  examination,  in  matters  of  teaching,  and 
in  matters  of  appointments,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
almost  essential  that  there  should  be  an  impartial  un- 
medical  authority  in  order  to  secure  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  professional  job,  let  me  say,  should  be 
perpetrated  P — I  have  considered  that  question,  and 
have  always  tried  to  meet  it  in  this  way.  I,  for  in- 
stance, have  always  objected  to  a  University  which  had 
only  active  teachers  governing  in  any  Faculty.  For 
instance,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  you  require  to 
have,  first,  the  teachers  actively  engaged,  men  who 
have  taught,  and  men  who  represent  general  culture 
and  education, .to  complete  it. 

7407.  But,  according  to  your  view,  the  strictly  medical 
questions  are  to  be  determined  by  none  but  medical 
men.  That  excludes  the  very  arrangement  which  you 
are  proposing  now  as  necessary  ? — The  Medical  Faculty 
would  include  a  great  variety  of  persons,  and  that  great 
•variety  of  persons — a  great  variety  of  doctors — would 
not  be  likely  to  be  at  war  with  their  profession. 

7408.  But  they  would  be  all  doctors.  Or  would  the 
Medical  Faculty  include  any  except  medical  persons  ? — 
That  would  depend.    For  my  part  I  should  say  yes. 

7409.  The  teachers  of  the  scientific  subjects  ? — For 
my  part  I  would  have  it  consist  of  teachers — persons 
who  had  been  teachers  eminent  in  science. 

7410.  Still  it  would  be  a  professional  body  ?— Yes. 

7411.  You  would  contemplate  there  being  other 
Faculties,  such  as  law  and  theology,  law  certainly  ? — 
Law  certainly. 

7412.  And  would  you  give  them  the  same  powers  as 
regards  legal  or  theological  questions  as  you  would 
give  to  the  Faculty  of  medicine  in  regard  to  medical 
questions?— I  would  not  like  to  express  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  any  other  Faculty.  I  know  medicine, 
but  I  do  not  know  law.  I  do  not  attempt  to  dogmatise 
upon  matters  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  I 
have  had  40  years'  experience  in  medicine,  so  I  know 
something  about  it. 

7413.  You  would  not  deal  with  the  Faculty  of  the- 
ology in  the  same  way  ? — It  would  depend  upon  what 
aspect  of  theology. 

7414.  Might  it  not  raise  a  difficulty  in  the  University 
if  one  Faculty  were  treated  in  one  way  and  others  in 
other  ways  ? — Theoretically  it  might.  Practically  there 
is  not  the  smallest  chance  of  it,  I  think. 

7415.  You  spoke  about  Edinburgh.  One  reason  why 
the  Senate  very  seldom  reverses  the  doings  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  is  that  that  Faculty  is  so  large 
that  it  almost  controls  the  Senate  ? — Medicine,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  is  a  very  important  body  in  London. 
The  functions  of  medicine  are  very  widespread ;  they 
have  to  do  with  the  birth,  the  education,  and  the 
public  health  of  the  people.  There  is  no  Faculty  which 
extends  its  influence  so  widely  and  so  deeply  into  the 
social  life  of  the  people  as  the  Medical  Faculty.  It  is 
also  a-  great  Faculty  in  point  of  numbers,  in  addition 
to  being  a  Faculty  of  importance  in  other  respects. 

7416.  I  am  putting  the  difficuly  with  regard  to  the 
University  as  a  balanced  body — a  self-governing  body  ? 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  an  entirely  self-governing  body. 
1  wish  the  Senate,  or  the  Supreme  Council  to  be  the 
final  judges.    I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

7417.  Is  a  Medical  Faculty  likely  often  to  be 
unanimous? — You  see  there  are  book  difficulties  and 
practical  difficulties.    From  the  book  side  I  would  say 
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Sir  A.  Clark,  not  very  likely  ;  but  I  must  take  the  question  as  a  man 
Bart.,  M.D.    of  the  world  aud  a  man  of  affairs  with  regard  to  what 

  is  likely  to  happen  and  probably  would  happen.  I 

14  July  1892,    think  it  extremely  probable  that  a  predominant  lay 

 Senate  might    determine    a    question    against  the 

unanimous  judgment  of  the  Medical  Faculty;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  That 
ie  all. 

7418.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  the  medical 
Faculty  were  unanimous,  might  not  those  be  precisely 
the  cases  where  there  would  be  most  need  for  an  im- 
partial lay  element  to  come  in  and  decide  ? — Theoreti- 
cally that  is  so.  Practically  I  have  no  illustration  of  it 
before  me. 

7419.  One  important  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is 
this.  You  propose  a  pass  M.D.  and  an  honours  M.D.  ? 
— Pardon  me,  I  did  not  propose  that.  I  mentioned 
that  as  a  method  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  that 
is  all. 

7420.  Your  proposal  would  come  to  that,  would  it 
not  ? — It  might  do  so,  but  orar  ingenuity  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  I  suppose  some  other  method  might  pro- 
pose itself  to  us. 

7421.  You  know  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  that 
in  any  other  University.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
any  University  in  any  subject  as  a  degree  which  is  in 
itself  an  honours  degree  P — That  may  be.  That  is  to 
my  mind  no  objection.  I  do  not  see  why  you  might 
not  constitute  it.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  on  the 
supposition  that  we  are  under  considerable  difficulties. 
We  have  a  difficult  question  to  solve,  and  we  cannot 

■  solve  it  otherwise  than  by  the  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion, and  actually  adopting  things  which  are  not 
ideally  perfect,  but  which  are  practicable  under  the 
circumstances  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  Without  that 
spirit  of  accommodation  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  a 
University  at  all. 

7422.  There  are  at  present  various  grades  of  honours 
in  the  examinations  for  the  London  M.D.  Would 
you  propose  by  speaking  of  the  degree  as  "honours 
M.D.  "  to  do  away  with  those  various  grades  of 
honours  ? — I  merely  put  tentatively  this  proposition  to 
tide  over  the  immediate  difficulty,  namely,  that  the 
degree  of  the  new  University  is  to  be  pass  M.D-,  and 
that  the  present  M.D.  granted  from  the  Imperial  side, 
shall  be  designated  M.D.  honours. 

7423.  And  you  said  I  think,  that  the  course  for  the 
lower  M.D.  would  be  the  same  course  pro  tanto  as  that 
for  the  higher  M.D.  ? — But  there  would  be  something- 
added. 

7424.  In  every  subject,  an  honours  course  has  to  be 
discriminated  from  a  pass  course,  has  it  not  ? — When 
a  man  enters  London  University  he  has  to  declare 
whether  he  will  go  in  for  honours  or  pass. 

7425-  And  that  declaration  will  affect  his  whole 
course  ? — Yes,  it  will  affect  his  whole  course. 

7426.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understood  from  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  that  it  would  not  affect  his  course  P — I  said  that 
he  may  be  educated  at  the  same  school. 

7427.  It  is  important  that  we  should  not  misunder- 
stand your  view  upon  this  matter.  I  understood  from 
you  that  the  course  would  not  be  affected  in  any  other 
sense  than  this  ;  that  the  man  who  was  going  in  for  the 
honours  degree,  as  it  was  described,  would  do  something 
more  than  the  man  who  was  going  in  for  the  pass  ? — 
That  is  so.    The  two  are  perfectly  compatible. 

7428.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Then  it  is  not  only  to  be 
something  more,  but  something  different  ? — Yes,  but 
he  would  be  educated  at  the  same  school,  taught  by  the 
same  teachers,  and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  except 
that  he  would  have  to  fulfil  a  larger  curriculum  and  a 
more  varied  one,  and  go  deeper  into  the  subject,  and 
he  would  have  to  declare  that  from  the  first. 

7429.  Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding  about  this. 
Your  scheme  is  that  the  external  student,  the  student 
from  the  provinces,  shall  only  be  eligible  for  the 
honours  degree  of  London  University  ? — Yes,  what  is 
called  the  honours  degree. 

7430.  You  would  confine  the  pass  degree  to  students 
of  the  London  schools  ? — But  he  will  be  eligible  for  any 
degree  if  he  will  come  and  fulfil  the  conditions.  It  is 
nob  quite  fair  to  put  it  in  that  way  and  say  that  the 
provincial  student  shall  be  eligible  only  for  the  honours 
degree.  The  provincial  student  will  be  eligible  for 
any  degree  provided  he  fulfils  the  conditions  thereof. 

7431.  That  is  to  say,  by  becoming  a  London  student  ? 
— Yes,  I      )  " 


7432.  But  my  point  is  that  the  provincial  student,  so 
long  as  he  remains  a  provincial  student,  is  eligible  for 
the  higher  degree  and  not  for  the  lower  degree  ? — Yes. 

7433.  The  London  student  will  have  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  training  supervised  by  the  University 
as  a  condition  of  his  going  in  for  the  pass  degree,  but 
the  provincial  student  who  goes  in  for  the  honours 
degree  will  have  no  corresponding  course  of  training 
prescribed  to  him  ? — Yes. 

7434.  Therefore  your  plan  is  that  the  provincial 
student  shall  be  eligible  for  the  higher  honour  degree 
and  not  for  the  lower  pass  degree  ? — That  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  London  University  carried  out,  which  is 
that  they  are  to  determine  his  degree  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  answers  questions,  and  not  by  the  way  in 
which  he  is  educated. 

7435.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  an  unfair  mode  ? — It  is. 

7436.  I  think  you  have  stated  it  to  be  your  opinion 
that  a  degree  founded  upon  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  is  superior  to  one  conferred  upon  examination 
only.  Therefore,  according  to  your  view,  you  will 
admit  the  student  who  has  gone  through  a  superior 
course  of  training  to  the  inferior  degree  ;  but  the  out- 
side student  who  has  gone  through  an  inferior  course 
of  study  will  be  allowed  only  to  go  in  for  the  superior 
degree.  Therefore  honours  students  are  to  be  developed 
by  an  inferior  mode  of  education,  and  pass  students  by 
a  superior  mode  ? — If  you  put  it  in  that  way. 

{Mr.  Anstie.)  Inferior  education  and  a  higher  degree. 

7437.  {Bishop  Barry.)  I  should  like,  if  I  might,  to 
gather  up  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
your  evidence.  Your  primary  object  is  the  creation 
of  a  teaching  University  for  London  itself,  which  shall 
correlate,  stimulate,  and  perfect  the  education  of  the 
metropolis.  You  consider  that  any  Imperial  function, 
so  to  speak,  ought  in  such  a  University  to  be  altogether 
secondary  and  subsidiary  P — I  do. 

7438.  And  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  it 
secondary  and  subsidiary,  you  would  then  prefer  two 
Universities  to  one  ? — ISTo,  I  should  consider  the 
Gresham  University. 

7439.  The  Gresham  University  side  by  side  with 
the  London  University  ? — Yes,  but  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity for  the  new  University  for  London. 

7440.  I  think  we  clearly  understand  each  other. 
Your  primary  object  being  the  teaching  University  for 
London,  you  naturally  prefer  one  University  rather 
than  two  ;  but  if  it  proved  that  the  attempt  to  make 
one  University  do  the  whole  work,  both  the  metro- 
politan and  the  Imperial,  failed,  and  if  this  abortive 
attempt  interfered  with  the  metropolitan  work,  you 
would  then  give  up  your  preference  for  one  University, 
and  you  would  approve  of  the  Gresham  University  side 
by  side  with  the  existing  London  University? — Yes. 

7441.  That  is  your  conclusion  throughout  ? — Yes. 

7442.  Then  I  think  that  during  the  examination  it 
must  have  been  present  to  you  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  dual  system  are  very  great  indeed  ? — In  respect  of 
the  re-organisation,  do  you  mean  ? 

7443.  I  mean  in  this  way — that  the  difficulties  of 
making  one  University  discharge  these  two  functions 
have  come  out  very  much  in  the  course  of  this  exami- 
nation P — They  do  not  impress  me  at  present. 

7444.  We  have  seen  how  very  difficult  it  is  in  respect 
of  between  the  honours  degree  and  the  pass  degree, 
how  we  fall  into  a  difficulty  by  making  the  University 
fulfil  the  two  duties  of  examining  University  for  all 
England  and  teaching  University  for  London  P — Logic 
is  not  the  measure  of  the  test.  It  does  not  distress  me 
at  all. 

7445.  I  must  confess  that  the  impression  upon  my 
mind  has  been  very  different.  The  difficulties  of 
making  one  University  do  a  double  duty  (which  I  have 
always  felt)  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  in  the  course  of  your  examination  to-day.  Sup- 
posing, then,  it  were  found,  contrary  to  your  opinion, 
that  one  University  could  not  discharge  the  two  works, 
you  would  then  fall  back  upon  the  Gresham  scheme  P — 
Yes. 

7446.  I  think  you  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
Gresham  scheme,  with  improvements,  might  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  University  ? — Yes. 

7447.  I  took  down,  as  well  as  I  could,  your  objec- 
tions. The  first  was  that  its  aim  was  not  wide  enough, 
and  that  it  did  not  provide  for  University  lectures  of 
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the  post-graduate  kind,  especially  for  furthering  higher 
research  ? — "Well,  speaking  generally,  I  thought  that 
its  scope  is  not  wide  enough  nor  its  aim  high  enough ; 
and  that  it  did  not  provide  adequately  either  for  the 
higher  education,  or  for  what  is  distinct  in  a  manner 
from  that — research. 

7448.  Hence,  if  that  difficulty  were  removed  by 
making  that  provision  for  the  appointment  of  lectures 
larger  and  more  obligatory,  you  would  not  feel  then 
that  the  Gresham  Charter  was  open  to  that  complaint  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

7449.  In  the  second  place,  your  objection  was  that 
the  Royal  Colleges  were  not  sufficiently  represented 
upon  the  governing  body  ? — I  ought  to  have  said,  to 
speak  more  nearly  what  I  mean,  that  medicine  was  not 
adequately  represented. 

7450.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  Eoyal  Colleges 
were  not  adequate! v  represented  ? — I  should  let  it  so 
stand. 

7451.  That  difficulty  could  be  easily  removed  with- 
out interfering  with  the  main  principles  of  the  scheme  ? 
— And  I  should  like,  if  your  Lordship  will  permit  me, 
to  say  that  we  have  no  wish,  by  asking  for  a  greater 
provision,  that  the  medical  Faculty  shoud  dominate 
any  other  Faculty  whatever,  we  do  not  desire  that. 
We  wish  merely  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  other  Facul- 
ties ;  but,  the  medical  Faculty  being  a  peculiar  one, 
we  do  wish  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard it. 

7452.  That  I  will  come  to  immediately.  You  still 
think  that  on  the  council  the  medical  Faculty  should 
hold  a  prominent  position  ? — Yes. 

7453.  With  regard  to  safe-guarding,  I  think  you  said 
that  your  proposition,  which  is  practically  that  the 
medical  Faculty  should  have  a  veto,  on  all  medical 
subjects,  was  not  an  ultimatum  P — No. 

7454.  You  desire  it,  but  you  do  not  consider  that  the 
whole  scheme  should  turn  upon  it  ?— Ho.  The  Regis- 
trar reminds  me  that  that  demand  for  the  safe-guarding 
of  medical  interests  is  not  a  part  of  our  college 
programme.    I  mentioned  it  as  my  own  view. 

7455.  And  you  are  not  prepared  even  from  your  own 
point  of  view  to  make  it  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ? — 
No. 

7456.  Lastly,  I  think  your  feeling  was  that  the 
Gresham  University  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  colleges  ? — That  it  appeared  to  be. 

7457.  Although  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  very 
large  and  elastic  provision  for  the  admission  of  other 
colleges  ? — Yes,  in  the  future,  but  they  do  not  exist 
now,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  even  likely  to 
exist. 

7458.  Then  supposing  we  should  find  other  institu- 
tions fit  to  be  included  in  the  first  scheme  of  the 
Gresham  University,  that  would  remove  a  consider- 
able amount  of  your  difficulty? — Certainly;  for,  as 
I  look  at  it,  arid  think  over  it,  it  appears  to  me  that 
making  allowance  for  about  16  members  which  the 
two  colleges  would  have  upon  the  Council,  and  also 
which  through  the  Crown  nominees  they  might  get, 
and  also  some  additional  one  or  two  members  in 
medicine,  they  could  settle  in  their  own  favour  any 
discussion  which  arose  within  the  Senate.  That  is  my 
impression.    I  merely  speak  of  it  as  an  impression. 

7459.  All  those  are  points  of  detail,  though  important 
detail  ? — Yes. 

7460.  So  that  from  your  point  of  view,  faute  de 
mieux,  the  Gresham  Charter  might  be  amended  so  as 
to  meet  your  views  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  thing  which 
I  ought  to  mention,  which  1  had  forgotten.  One  of 
the  parts  of  the  programme  for  the  College  of  Physicians 
is  that  our  examination  should  form  part  of  the  con- 
stituent examinations  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
new  University.  That  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
Gresham  University  scheme. 

7461.  But  that  would  be  in  any  case,  whichever 
scheme  is  adopted.  Y"ou  claim  that  you  should  have, 
not  a  predominant,  but  a  co-ordinate,  voice  in  the 
management? — Yes,  and  that  in  all  these  matters  the 
Senate  or  Council,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is 
supreme. 

7462.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  your  previous  provision  about  the  nine-tenths  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  but  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  insist 
upon  that  ? — If  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  University,  and  if  it  be  that  in  every 


other  subject  the  veto  is  final,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  Sir  A.  Clark, 
to  be  a  contravention  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Council.      Bart.,  M.D. 

7463.  Of  course  every  Council  with  any  sense  at  all  —  » 
Would  defer  greatly  to  any  Faculty  on  its  own  questions,  14  Ju'y  1892- 
but  it  would  preserve  its  own  powers  ? — I  do  not  make 

it  a  sine  qua  non. 

7464.  You  hold  that  in  a  proper  governing  body  we 
ought  to  have  a  lay  element,  as  well  as  a  professional 
element  ? — Yes. 

7465.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Yon  are  quite  satisfied 
with  that  clause  in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London? — Not  quite— there  is  the  M.D. 
for  the  M7B. 

7466.  I  am  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions ? — Yes.    I  think  that  is  admirably  arranged. 

7467.  It  was  not  to  accept  the  college  examination  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

7468.  But  it  was  to  be  a  matter  of  joint  arrangement 
between  the  two  ? — Yes ;  and  will  you  forgive  me  for 
once  again  mentioning  what  I  think  is  not  quite  clear — 
that  we  are  not  the  college  ;  we  are  becoming  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  University  then.  You  are  founding  a 
University  for  London.  We  have  been  a  long  while  in 
this  field  of  medical  education,  and  we  think  we  have 
earned  a  right  toform'a  part  of  this  medical  Faculty.  You 
have  assented  to  that  right,  and  for  that  time  we  are 
no  longer  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  a  part  of  the 
University.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  College  of 
Physicians  doing  this  or  that,  but  it  is  the  University 
doing  this  or  that.  That  is  what  I  am  anxious  to 
impress  upon  you.  We  have  no  desire  to  rule  in  the 
University  in  any  way  whatever.  If  we  act  in  the 
University  through  the  examinations  or  the  settlement 
of  the  curricula,  or  in  any  other  way,  we  are  acting  as 
part  of  the  University,  and  not  in  any  other  sense. 

7469.  (Lord  Beay.)  I  think  it  is  important  that  one 
part  of  your  evidence  should  be  put  fairly  and  con- 
clusively, namely,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
institutions  outside  London.  Your  position  is  this: 
you  want  the  London  University  to  have  a  purely 
and  absolutely  local  character  ? — I  do. 

7470.  You  want  the  Boards  of  Studies,  as  it  were,  of 
the  University  to  be  able  to  survey  constantly  the 
whole  of  the  institutions  which  belong  to  a  Faculty  ? 
—I  do. 

7471.  And  you  would  not  exclude  the  schools  of 
Birmingham  or  any  other  town  because  they  are 
inferior  or  because  they  are  not  efficient,  but  simply 
because  they  would  absolutely  alter  the  local  character 
of  the  University  which  you  want  to  maintain  ? — Yes. 
Your  Lordship  has  just  put  it  better  than  I  was  able 
to  put  it,  not  excluding  in  any  sense.  "We  simply  ask 
Birmingham  and  the  other  provincial  colleges  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  give 
the  stamp  of  London  doctor,  the  doctor  of  London 
education  and  training,  to  our  doctors.  We  should  not 
think  it  a  London  degree  at  all  for  a  man  to  get  his 
knowledge  in  Birmingham  and  come  up  to  London  to 
get  his  degree.  He  would  be  a  Birmingham  trained 
man  coming  up  to  get  a  London  degree  by  Birming- 
ham training.  There  is  no  injustice,  because  he  can 
go  through  the  doors  which  will  never  be  shut  to  the 
Imperial  side  of  the  London  University. 

7472.  Then  may  I  suggest  this  alteration  in  your 
view.  You  have  indicated  very  clearly  that  the  London 
students  will  be  educated  at  the  same  institutions  and 
in  the  same  way  only  in  a  wider  range  of  studies  when 
they  are  preparing  for  the  honours  degree  than  when 
they  are  preparing  for  the  pass  degree  ? — That  is  my 
position. 

7473.  Then  would  it  not  be  logical  that  these  honours 
men  should  have  access  to  the  honours  degree  on  their 
side,  what  I  should  call  the  Metropolitan  side  of  the 
University  ? — If  they  enlarged  their  curriculum. 

7474.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  ? — Not  at  all  if  the 
London  University  will  agree  to  it  and  if  they  will 
enlarge  the  curriculum. 

7475.  You  have  no  objection  to  admit  London  students 
both  to  the  pass  and  honours  degree  on  the  metro- 
politan side  ? — None  whatever.  They  will  declare  it  at 
the  beginning. 

7476.  "With  regard  to  higher  education  and  research, 
would  you  leave  it  to  the  University  or  to  the  existing 
medical  schools? — To  the  University;  there,  I  should 
say,  is  the  function  of  the  University  to  encourage  it, 
assist  if,  promote  it,  maintain  it,  and  gather  funds  for 
the  purpose. 
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7477.  And  the  College  of  Physicians  which  you 
represent,  if  it  enters  the  University  and  the  medical 
Faculty  does  not  enter  it  with  the  object  of  exercising 
a  dominating  influence,  but  of  sharing  with  the  other 
London  medical  schools  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
up  a  high  standard  in  the  medical  Faculty  of  the 
metropolis  ? — Entirely ;  and  with  the  sole  object  of  bring- 
ing to  that  University  as  good  citizens,  the  knowledge, 
the  experience,  and,  i  think,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
the  prestige  which  we  have  acquired  in  our  long 
history. 

7478.  (Mr.  Anstie..)  Lord  Reay's  question  induces  me 
to  ask  another  ;  I  wish  to  put  aside  any  question  of  the 
influence,  domination,  or  participation  of  any  teaching 
body  outside  London.  Assuming  that  the  London 
schools  alone,  or  the  London  colleges  alone  are  repre- 
sented upon  this  University,  do  I  understand  you  then 
still  to  say  that  you  think  that  on  some  ground  or  other 
a  Birmingham  student  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  its 
Pass  degrees  F — Not  unless  he  resides  in  London. 

7479.  Although  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  honours 
degree  of  the  University  of  the  same  name  and  which 
is  equally  expressive  ? — But  it  is  performing  another 
function  altogether. 

7480.  I  believe  the  college  you  represent  is  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  ? — Yes. 

7481.  It  gives  licenses  to  practise  in  England  ? — Yes. 

7482.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Assuming  the  adoption  in  some 
form  of  the  scheme  you  advocate  of  the  Pass  M.D.  open 
to  London  and  the  Honours  M.D.  open  to  the  world,  do 
you  think  the  examinations  for  the  Pass  M.D.  and  the 
Honours  M.D.  should  be  organised  and  detetmined  by 
the  same  body  or  by  distinct  bodies? — By  distinct 
bodies ;  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  one  word  that  the 
functions  of  the  re-organised  University  of  London 
shall  be  kept  apart  from  its  Metropolitan  process. 

7483.  You  would  secure  that  the  Pass  M.D.  should 
form  part  of  the  stage  of  the  preparation  for  the 
Honours  M.D.  How  would  you  secure  that  the  one 
should  serve  as  a  stage  towards  the  other  ? — By  making 
the  student  declare  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  go 
in  for  honours. 


7484.  You  would  separate  them  throughout? — No, 
they  would  go  on  side  by  side,  only  they  would  study  a 
larger  number  of  subjects. 

7485.  But  that  would  necessitate  the  acceptance  of 
the  Pass  Examination  as  part  of  the  Honours  Examina- 
tion ? — It  would  necessitate  it,  but  if  he  chose  to  go 
through  it  in  that  direction  it  would  necessitate  it  if  he 
were  a  London  student. 

7486.  But  if  managed  by  the  same  bodies,  it  would 
imply,  probably,  acceptance  of  the  same  kind  of  prepara- 
tion ? — Or  it  would  imply  that  the  Senate,  or  whatever 
was  the  dominating  body,  should  determine  that  those 
students  who  intended  to  go  on  to  the  honours  degree 
should  pursue  a  different  course. 

7487.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Then,  as  I  understand  from 
your  answer  to  Lord  Reay,  the  course  for  honours, 
whether  to  the  London  student  or  to  the  provincial 
student,  would  be  under  the  control  and  determination 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

7488.  That  introduces  a  new  anomaly.  According 
to  your  present  view  it  would  be  quite  proper  and 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  for 
honours  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  to  give 
an  honours  degree  upon  an  equal  footing,  an  equal 
examination,  and  an  equal  curriculum,  both  to  London 
and  the  provinces  ;  but,  yet  it  would  not  be  competent  to 
the  Senate  to  provide  honours  for  London  students,  on 
what  you  call  its  Metropolitan  side  ? — The  first  answer 
is  that  it  does  so  now.  It  provides  curricula  for 
students  whether  in  London  or  the  provinces  to  pursue 
who  are  going  to  take  its  degrees.  It  would  do  so 
still,  but  it  would  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  the 
Metropolitan  University  functions.  The  Metropolitan 
University  function  would  be  to  determine  what  were 
the  conditions  for  determining  the  M.D.  Pass  degree  of 
London. 

7489.  The  object  would  be  to  prevent  a  certain  class  of 
students  from  poaching  on  the  London  preserve  ? — It 
would  enable  the  Faculty  of  medicine  of  London  to  be 
all  bound  up  together  in  one  common  work — working 
together  for  a  particular  end  without  disturbance  from 
without. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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Lord  Thring,  K.C.B.,  and  J.  L.  Clifford  Smith,  Esq.,  examined. 


7490.  (Chairman  to  Lord  Thring.)  I  think  you  appear 
on  behalf  of  Holloway  College  ? — Yes.  I  appear  as  one 
of  the  Governors  of  Holloway  College  to  represent  their 
wishes  with  regard  to  this  Commission. 

7491.  Perhaps  you  would  like,  before  you  begin,  to 
give  us  some  little  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of 
Holloway  College  and  of  the  work  that  it  is  doing  ? — 
Yes.  I  speak  from  memory,  and  I  must  refer  for 
details  to  my  friend'  the  secretary,  Mr.  Clifford-Smith. 
Holloway  College  was  founded,  as  you  are  aware,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Holloway.  It  is  situated  on  96  acres  of 
land   in  a  very  beautiful  situation  overlooking  the 


Thames  Valley.  The  buildings  are  very  large  indeed. 
Including  the  pictures,  they  cost  600.000Z.,  I  think,  and 
they  contain  somewhere  about  800  to  900  rooms.  It  is 
an  extremely  large  building.  Those  photographs  illus- 
trate the  interior  and  the  exterior.  (Copies  of  photo- 
graphs were  handed  to  the  Commissioners.)  We  have  an 
endowment  of  200,OOOL,  and  it  brings  us  iu  about 
7,000Z.  a  year.  As  you  may  conceive,  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  building  is  enormous.  The  building 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  1886,  but  we  did  not  set 
to  work  until  1887.  We  opened  with  28  students,  and 
now  there  are  about  80,  so  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
we  made  very  respectable  progress. 
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7492.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  how  many  ? — It  is 
calculated  to  hold  250.  The  reason  why  we  have  so 
large  a  space  is  this.  Each  student  has  a  bedroom  on 
one  side  of  the  corridor,  and  a  sitting  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  corridor  to  herself.  Besides  that  there 
are  lecture  rooms  and  a  few  common  rooms  ;  a  large 
lecture  theatre,  chapel,  dining  hall,  gymnasium, 
library,  reading  room,  museum,  and  a  picture  gallery 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  modern  British 
paintings.  So  that  the  accommodation  is  very  much 
better  than  your  Lordship  and  I  had  at  college.  That 
is  a  fact.  Then  with  respect  to  the  education,  the  full 
fee  is  901.  a  year.  The  only  exceptions  are  painting, 
music,  and  singing.  I  may  say  at  once  that  for  901. 
a  year  I  think  as  complete  an  education  is  given  as  can 
possibly  be  given.  The  female  staff  is  a  Principal  with 
11  lady  professors.  Then  we  have  as  non-residents, 
but  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Donkin,  classical 
professor,  and  Mr.  Loney,  mathematical  professor. 
Then  we  add  at  all  timeB  any  teachers  from  London 
that  the  Principal  may  tell  us  are  required.  We  have 
a  laboratory  on  which  we  spent  about  2,000L,  which 
has  been  furnishe  d  with  the  best  possible  apparatus ; 
and  lately  we  have,  at  the  request  of  the  science 
teacher,  voted  240L,  or  thereabouts,  for  more  apparatus. 
I  mention  these  things  because  I  think  they  show  that 
we  are  provided  with  every  possible  requisite  for 
complete  education. 

7493.  What  are  the  subjects  taught  ? — It  really 
involves  the  whole  curriculum  of  education.  I  ought 
to  state  that  the  exact  terms  of  the  trust  are — "To 
"  afford  the  best  education  suitable  for  women  of  the 
"  middle  and  upper  middle  classes,  and  is  intended  to 
"  be  mainly  self-supporting."  Therefore,  I  would 
only  observe  that  the  Trust  is  for  women  of  the  middle 
and  the  upper  middle  classes.  Of  course  there  are  a 
great  many  ladies  there  who  intend  to  follow  the  pro-  1 
fession  of  teachers.  The  Trust  is  created  by  settle- 
ment, not  by  will,  but  the  settlor  expressly  states  that 
he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  exclusively  for  teachers,  but 
he  wished  to  improve  the  education  of  the  mothers  of 
England. 

7494.  (To  Mr.  Clifford- Smith.)  Will  you  read  us  the 
exact  words  ?  —  "It  is  the  founder's  desire  that 
"  power,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  royal  charter  or  other  - 
"  wise,  should  ultimately  be  sought,  enabling  the 
"  college  to  confer  degrees  on  its  students  after  proper 
"  examination  in  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 
"  Until  such  power  shall  have  been  obtained,  it  is 
"  intended  that  the  students  shall  qualify  themselves 
"  to  take  their  degrees  at  the  University  of  London, 
"  or  at  any  other  University  of  the  United  Kingdom 
"  where  degrees  may  be  obtained  by  them,  or  to  pass 
"  any  examicstion  open  to  them  at  any  such  Univer- 
"  sity,  which  may  be  equivalent  to  a  degree  examina- 
"  tion." 

7495.  {Professor  Ramsay  to  Mr.  Clifford  Smith.)  Would 
you  kindly  give  us  the  words  of  the  original  clause  con- 
taining the  words  "  middle  and  upper  middle  classes  "  ? 
> — "  The  college  is  founded  by  the  advice  and  counsel 
"  of  the  founder's  dear  wife,  now  deceased,  to  afford 
"  the  best  education  suitable  for  women  of  the  middle 
"  and  upper  middle  classes,  and  is  intended  to  be  mainly 
"  self-supporting."  [Lord  Thring.]  So  we  consider  the 
college  to  give  the  best  lady's  education  in  the  widest 
possible  form  that  money  can  supply,  and  I  think  we 
do  it.  Then  with  respect  to  providing  for  the  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,  we  have  the  best  possible  tennis 
grounds;  we  are  going  to  put  up  a  swimming  bath,  and 
we  encourage  in  every  possible  way  outdoor  exercise. 
There  is  one  material  point  which  I  ought  to  men- 
tion with  regard  to  our  scholarships.  As  I  said  before, 
the  full  payment  is  about  901.  a  year,  but  about  40  out 
of  the  75  hold  scholarships,  and  these  scholarships  vary 
from  SOL  to  Ibl.  So  that  in  many  cases  a  clever  girl 
really  and  truly  gets  her  education  for  from  30?.  to  40Z. 
a  year. 

7496.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Are  the  scholarships  obtained 
by  competition? — They  are  obtained  by  competition. 
The  only  expense  which  we  do  not  provide  for  in  main- 
tenance is  tbis  :  the  students  pay  for  their  own  washing. 
I  believe  that  is  really  and  truly  the  only  thing.  The 
governing1  body  consists  of  12  governors.  The  secre- 
tary will  read  them.  [Mr.  Clifford-Smith.']  Prince 
Christian,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Lord  Thring,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  Sir 
William  Hart-Dyke,  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Christie,  Sir  George  Martin-Holloway,  Mr.  Henry 
Driver- Holloway,  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
pole    Greenwell.     And    there    are    three  honorary 
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governors  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  governing  Lord  Thring, 
body  very  recently,  viz.,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Bryce,  K.C.B.,  and 
and  Dr.  Moulton.  J.  L.  C. 

7497.  (Chairman,  to  Lord  Thring.)  With  whom  Smith,  sg. 
does  the  government  really  rest?    Does  the  governing    ]5  T[]j  , 

body  meet  often  ? — Yes.    Of  course,  like  all  governing  J_  

bodies,  some  of  its  take  more  interest  in  it  than  others, 

but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  a  most  diligent  governing 
body.  We  meet  once  a  month,  sometimes  at  Holloway 
College,  and  at  other  times,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  London  members,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, we  meet  at  Lambeth.  As  a  general  rule  I 
should  say  the  attendance  is  very  good.  Of  course 
now  and  then  there  are  only  three  or  four  of  us,  but  as 
a  general  rule  the  attendance  is  very  good  indeed. 
The  greatest  possible  interest  is  taken  by  many  of  us 
in  the  subject — indeed  by  all  who  are  not  too  much 
occupied  by  business.  As  you  know,  Dr.  Moulton  has 
been  imwell,  and  the  other  two  honorary  governors, 
Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  have  been  occupied 
by  other  matters  lately,  and,  therefore,  we  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  their  attendance. 

7498.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  They  were  only  recently  appointed, 
I  think? — We  only  appointed  them  two  months  ago. 

7499.  (Bishop  Barry  )  They  have  the  same  powers 
as  the  other  governors  ? — No  ;  they  have  no  power  of 
voting,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  sit  with  us. 

7500.  (Chairman.)  You  hegan  really  to  get  to  work 
you  say  in  1)387? — Yes.  There  was  a  great  difficulty 
at  first.  We  were  a  long  time  in  selecting  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  the  governing  body  was  not  fully  con- 
stituted. 

7501.  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  the  governing 
body,  will  you  tell  us  how  they  are  appointed,  how  a 
vacancy  is  filled  up  ? — There  are  three  trustees,  Sir 
George  Martin-Holloway,  Mr.  Driver-Holloway,  and 
Mr.  Chadwick.  The  two  first  are  the  brothers-in-law 
of  the  settlor,  and  the  third  was  a  confidential  adviser 
of  the  settlor.  The  three  trustees  are  perpetual,  and 
they  were  appointed  by  the  settlor.  The  settlor  in- 
tended, I  think,  to  appoint  the  others,  but  there  was 
no  appointment  made.  He  died  before  he  had  made 
any  appointment.  The  Charity  Commissioners  decided 
that  the  trustees  had  the  power  of  appointment ;  they 
asked  the  trustees,  at  all  events,  to  nominate,  and  they 
did  nominate,  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
l'ead  to  you,  with  the  exception  of  those  three  trustees. 
Then  with  respect  to  how  we  are  to  be  succeeded,  I 
can  only  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. I  ought  to  state  that  Lord  Granville  was 
originally  nominated  a  governor.  He  died,  and  under 
the  power  contained  in  the  settlement,  Sir  William 
Hart- Dyke  was  appointed  by  Lord  Cranbrooke,  who 
had  the  power  of  appointment,  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Council. 

7502.  (Mr.  Clifford-Smith..)  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
what  it  is  ? — The  answer  is  very  simple  after  his  Lord- 
ship's explanation.  Five  governors  are  to  be  appointed 
by  five  public  bodies  when  vacancies  occur,  namely, 
one  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  one  by  the 
Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  one  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London,  one  by  the  corporation  of  Windsor,  and 
one  by  the  eorpoiation  of  Reading.  Four  are  to  be 
co-optative. 

7503.  Are  the  trustees  co-optative  ? — They  are  ex- 
officio  ;  they  are  perpetual,  being  governors  in  their 
capacity  as  trustees. 

7504.  (To  Lord  Thring.)  Then  to  go  to  the  next 
point.  As  the  college  has  been  now  in  existence  for 
four  or  five  years,  I  suppose  several  of  your  students 
have  taken  degrees  ? — Yes,  we  think  we  have  been 
very  successful.    The  secretary  will  tell  you  the  result. 

7505.  (To  Mr.  Clifford-Smith.)  Do  they  generally  go 
to  the  University  of  London  ? — They  are  mostly  pre- 
pared for  the  University  of  London,  and  some  of  them 
for  the  examinations  of  Oxford.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
list  of  the  examinations  they  have  already  pa>sed  since 
the  opening  of  the  college  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commission  that  it  should  be  read.  (For  this  document 
see  Appendix  No.  10.) 

7506.  You  might  give  us  the  heads  ;  how  many  have 
taken  degrees,  and  where  they  have  taken  them? — 
Since  the  college  was  opened,  38  students  have  passed 
the  matriculation  examination.  I  am  speaking  only  of 
the  University  of  London  now. 
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Lord  Thring,       7507.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  How  many  years  does  this  cover  ? 

K.C.B,,  and  — Five  years.  18  students  have  passed  the  intermediate 
J.  L.  C.       arts  examination,  four  students  have  passed  the  inter - 

Smith,  Esq.  mediate  science  examination  ;  17  students  have  taken 
— —  their  B.A.  degree,  and  one  student  has  taken  her 
15  July  1892.    B.Sc.  degree.    Then  in  honours  at  the  London  Univer- 

 sity  in  matriculation,  four  students  have  been  placed 

in  the  honours  division.  One  was  placed  first  in  the 
honours  division.  That  was  a  very  great  success. 
One  was  placed  tenth  in  the  honours  division  ;  one  was 
placed  50th  in  honours  division  ;  one  was  placed  100th 
in  the  honours  division.  In  honours  again,  in  inter- 
mediate arts,  in  French  one  student  was  placed  first  in 
Class  I.,  another  was  placed  first  in  Class  II.,  another 
second  in  Class  II.,  another  second  in  Class  III. 
Then  in  German  one  student  was  placed  second  in 
Class  I.,  one  student  was  first  in  Class  II.,  one  student 
was  placed  first  in  Class  III.,  and  one  student  was 
placed  second  in  Class  III.  Then  in  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  French  Honours  one  student 
was  placed  second  in  Class  1.  Then  in  the  examina- 
tion in  German  Honours  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  one 
student  was  placed  third  in  Class  L,  and  one  student 
was  placed  first  in  Class  II.  Then  in  English  Honours 
one  was  placed  tenth  in  Class  II.  In  classical  Honours 
two  students  were  bracketed  first  in  Class  I.,  one  student 
was  placed  seventh  in  Class  II.,  one  student  was  placed 
.  fourth  in  Class  III.  Then  Oxford  honours  have  been 
taken.  In  1891  two  students  passed  Honour  Modera- 
tions in  mathematics,  Class  II.  ;  one  student  the  same 
in  Classs  III. ;  and  this  year,  1892,  we  have  one  in 
Honours  Moderations  in  mathematics,  Class  II.,  two 
in  classics.  Class  II.,  one  in  classics.  Class  III.,  one  in 
the  English  final  school.  Class  I.,  two  in  the  English 
final  school  Class  II.  And  there  are  several  who  are 
now  going  up  for  their  London  matriculation  and  inter- 
mediate in  arts  and  science. 

7508.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Mr.  Clifford- Smith.)  Can  you 
tell  me  in  what  way  those  ladies  take  honours  at  Oxford, 
under  what  head  ? — Oxford  honour  moderations. 

7509.  Not  in  any  college  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity ? — No,  but  outsiders  can  go  to  Oxford  and  take 
the  examinations. 

7510.  Do  they  take  them  as  nonascript  students  ? — 
Yes.  Cambridge,  moreover,  requires  residence,  Oxford 
does  not. 

7511.  (Chairman.)  The  greatest  number  go  to  London 
University  ? — Yes. 

7512.  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  examinations  there, 
and  the  degrees  there  ? — Perfectly,  so  far  as  I  know. 

7513.  Is  there  any  wish,  do  you  think,  on  behalf  of 
the  governors  or  the  teachers  to  have  any  change  in 
that  way,  and  to  have  any  other  University  to  go  to 
for  a  degree,  or  to  have  any  change  in  the  examinations 
of  the  London  University  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
wish,  and  I  do  not  think  it  exists. 

7514.  [To  Lord  Thring.)  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
representatives  of  Holloway  are  concerned,  I  suppose 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things  ? — 
They  are.  Our  application  to  your  Lordship  is  a  very 
narrow  and  restricted  one.  The  abandoned  Gresham 
Charter  was  restricted  in  area  to  the  administrative 
county  of  London.  All  we  come  here  to  ask  this  Com- 
mission is,  that  you  should  so  far  extend  the  area  as  to 
include  the  area  within  which  Holloway  College  is 
situated,  so  that  in  case  Holloway  College  should  wish 
to  affiliate  itself  it  would  have  the  power  of  applica- 
tion. We  do  not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  at  all  at 
present.  We  only  ask  that  you  would  not  put  in  any 
clause  which  would  prevent  our  being  affiliated  if  we 
wish  it. 

7515.  But  you  have  not  at  present  made  up  yotir 
minds  whether  you  wish  to  be  affiliated  ? — No, 
undoubtedly  we  do  not  want  to  be  absorbed,  which  I 
see  is  a  term  that  has  been  used. 

7516.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  professorial 
University  wish  to  absorb  everybody.  You  would  not 
wish  to  be  absorbed  ? — I  cannot  bind  my  colleagues, 
but  I  state  at  once  my  own  private  opinion,  certainly 
not. 

7517.  (Bishop  Barry.)  What  is  the  distance  of  Holloway 
College  from  London  ? — It  is  19  or  20  miles,  I  believe. 
It  depends  from  what  part  of  London  you  mean.  From 
Hyde  Park  Corner  I  should  think  it  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  19  miles. 

7518.  Then  from  the  centre  of  London,  say,  Temple 
Bar,  it  would  be  abottt  21  ? — Well  about  that. 


7519.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  the  definition  of  area  to 
be  altered  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
coming  in  if  you  wish  it? — That  is  our  only  application. 

7520.  At  present  1  gather  from  the  secretary  that 
you  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  yon  do  not  wish  for  any  change  ? — Not 
at  the  present  moment.  But  we  do  not  wish  that  there 
should  be  an  excluding  clause. 

7521.  You  do  not  wish  that  your  teachers  should 
have  a  more  direct  voice  in  arranging  the  curricula  of 
fche  examinations  than  they  have  now  ?— My  only 
authority  is  to  ask  you  to  extend  the  area,  so  that,  if 
Holloway  College  should  resolve  to  affiliate  itself,  or 
whatever  term  you  use  for  forming  a  connexion  with 
your  University,  they  should  not  be  excluded  by  the 
limitation  of  the  area  of  the  administrative  county  of 
London. 

7522.  But  you  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  say 
■whether  you  are  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Gresham  University  or  not? — No,  we  have  not  con- 
sidered it.    It  has  not  been  considered  at  all. 

7523.  Then,  except  the  question  of  distance,  which 
would  enable  you  to  be  brought  in,  there  is  no  other 
point  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  give  evidence  ? — 
No,  none. 

7524.  No  other  point  you  would  wish  to  enter  into  ? 
—No. 

7525.  (B r of essor  Ramsay.)  The  teachers  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  government  of  Holloway  College,  have 
they  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

7526.  Neither  the  resident  nor  the  non-resident. 
They  are  merely  the  servants  of  the  governing  body  r 
— Yes,  of  course  practically  the  Principal  is  always 
called  in  and  consulted,  but  she  has  no  authority. 

7527.  I  suppose  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
teachers  is  quite  at  the  will  of  the  governors  ? — I 
think  it  is  absolutely  at  the  will  of  the  governors 
during  pleasure.  We  do  not  actually  engage  them 
during  pleasure.  At  a  term's  notice,  I  think,  it  is  in 
our  engagements. 

7528.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  salary  you  give 
to  the  professors,  male  and  female  ? — There  is  no 
objection  to  stating  that. 

(Mr.  Clifford- Smith.)  They  vary  from  600Z.  a  year 
paid  to  the  non-resident  head  of  the  mathematical 
department  to  100Z.  a  year  paid  to  one  of  the  resident 
lady  lecturers.  So  that  the  scale  is  from  100Z.  a  year  to 
600L  with  gradations  between. 

7529.  (To  Lord  Thring .)  You  have  visiting  professors, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7530.  If  there  were  a  teaching  University  constituted 
with  a  body  of  University  professors,  would  it  suit 
your  arrangements  that  University  professors  should  go 
to  Holloway  College  and  teach  like  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors go  to  Girton  ? — I  can  only  give  you  my  personal 
opinion,  because,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  lam  limited 
in  my  application  to  you.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  probably  would  suit  us. 

7531.  There  is  nothing  to  exclude  it  ? — It  is  a  question 
which  would  provide  us  with  the  best  literary  goods. 

7532.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
college  as  it  now  is  is  that  in  consequence  of  it  being 
remote  from  any  academical  centre  they  cannot  get  the 
same  class  of  teachers  that  they  get  'at  Newnham  or 
Girton  ? — I  maintain  that  we  can  get  the  best  teachers 
in  the  world,  and  that  we  do  get  the  best.  We  try  to 
give  these  ladies  the  best  possible  education  we  can 
give  them.  I  have  stated  what  our  means  are,  and  I 
think  they  are  ample.  It  is  only  a  question  how  to  get 
the  best  teachers. 

7533.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  A  very  important  point 
to  which  you  have  incidentally  referred  in  connexion 
with  the  education  of  women  is  the  corpus  sanum. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  women  educated 
in  the  Holloway  College  undergo  any  deterioration  in 
health  in  consequence  of  their  study,  and  more 
particularly  in  their  competition  for  the  scholarship 
examinations  ? — I  should  say  none  whatever  ;  but,  if 
you  ask  me  my  private  opinion.  I  think  in  almost  all 
the  ladies'  institutions  the  girls  are  inclined  to  work  too 
hard.  The  difficulty  is  this — I  am  only  giving  my 
personal  opinion,  and  not  that  of  my  colleagues.  Girls 
or  women  appear  to  be  exactly  contrary  to  what  boys 
and  young  men  were  in  my  days.  The  difficulty  is  to 
prevent  them  working,  while  in  the  case  of  the  male 
animal  the  difficulty  is  to  make  him  work.    If  you  ask 
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my  private  opinion  I  think  the  girls  sometimes  overwork 
themselves,  but  undoubtedly  there  cannot  be  greater 
care  taken  of  them  than  is  taken  at  our  college.  I  ha  ve 
not  the  remotest  reason  to  tbink  that  they  are  either 
injured  or  deteriorated  in  their  work. 

7534.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  that  is  the  most 
important  point  in  connexion  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  education  of  women,  whether  they  physically  are 
at  all  suffering  from  it  ? — Ton  are  asking  me  now  my 
private  opinion. 

7535.  Yes  f — My  private  opinion  is  that,  although  it 
has  been  proved  that  young  women  of  ordinary  strength 
are  perfectly  competent  to  have  the  advanced  education, 
it'  you  are  pleased  to  call  it  so,  that  women  now  either 
have,  or  which  it  is  supposed  they  ought  to  have,  on  the 
other  hand  I  think  there  ought  to  be  greater  care 
exercised  in  preventing  over-work  with  girls  or  young 
women  than  in  the  case  of  young  men. 

7536.  And  you  have  done  at  Holloway  College  what 
has  been  done  at  other  educational  institutions  for 
women,  endeavoured  to  institute  outdoor  exercises  as  a 
compensation  for  the  liability  to  overstrain  in  their 
work  ? — -Yes.  I  think  we  have  done  everything  the 
governors  can  do  to  encourage  outdoor  occupations. 

7537.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present  this  education  in 
the  various  centres  for  women  has,  I  believe,  not  been 
shown  to  be  attended  with  any  distinct  deterioration, 
and  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  care  and  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  outdoor  exercises,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  variety  of  outdoor  games  ? — I  have  always 
been  anxious,  and  my  colleagues  also  are  very  anxious, 
I  think,  to  undertake,  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
called  learning,  ambulance  lectures.  We  offered  them 
qnasi  outdoor  exercises,  for  instance,  gardening.  We 
gave  them  gardens,  and  I  believe  they  have  cultivated 
them  to  a  certain  degree. 

7538.  (Chairman.)  What  are  their  ages  in  general? — 
That  I  cannot  tell  you.  They  cannot  come  in  till  they 
are  17.  That  is  the  minimum.  The  secretary  tells  me 
there  is  no  maximum  stated  in  the  prospectus.  I 
suppose  the  maximum  would  bo  23  or  24,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

7539.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  would  institute 
teaching  in  the  useful  art  of  cooking,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  also  want  dressmaking,  if  you  ask  mo. 

7540.  You  do  not  want  to  assimilate  the  education  of 
women  to  that  of  men  ? — Not  altogether.  Wood- 
carving  is  also  taught. 

7541.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  question  of  the  governing 
body  has  been  gone  into  a  little.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  get  it  quite  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
the  case  is  this.  Of  the  repi'esentative  members  of 
your  governing  body  no  one  has  yet  been  appointed, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  but  the 
other  representative  places  are  now  filled  under  the 
Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  nominated 
members  who  as  they  go  out  will  in  turn  be  succeeded 
by  representatives  appointed  by  the  bodies  named  in 
the  deed  of  foundation  ? — That  is  so. 

7542.  Professor  Ramsay  has  called  your  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  distance  from  London.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  attention  has  been  called  to  this  position 
in  the  deed  of  foundation.  Under  the  13th  clause  the 
resident  teachers  must  all  be  women  ? — Yes,  they  are 
so,  of  course. 

7543.  If  you  want  men  teachers  you  have  to  fetch 
them  from  London  ? — Yes. 

7544.  The  nearest  place  from  which  they  could  get 
any  men  teachers  would  be  London  ? — Certainly. 

7545.  I  suppose  it  would  be  answering  what  you 
wish  if,  instead  of  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London,"  such  language  should  be 
used  as  is  used  in  the  Senate's  scheme,  "  in  or  near 
London,"  which  would  allow  reasonable  latitude  to  the 
governing  body  ? — Yes  ;  or  you  might  say  the  county 
of  Surrey. 

7546.  That  would  lead  us  into  minute  considerations, 
but  if  you  use  the  phrase  "  in  or  near  "  that  would  give 
a  little  latitude  ? — I  think  "  near  "  would  cover  it,  but 
it  is  rather  a  vague  phrase. 

7547.  That  is  the  object  of  using  it.  It  enables  the 
governing  body  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
nearness  is  such  as  to  allow  the  inclusion.  If  you  go 
into  the  question  of  counties,  perhaps,  you  would  have 
to  include  Essex  or  Middlesex  ? — Of  course  it  is  not  lor 


me  to  suggest,  but  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  Lord  Thnng, 

very  important  if  you  did  include  Middlesex.  I  should  K.C.B.,  and 
think  "in  or  near"  would  answer  the  purpose,  the  J.L.C. 

more  so  if  it  is  understood  that  it  is  in  the  mind  of  this  Smith,  Esq. 

Commission  that  "  near  "  includes  Egham.   

7548.  (Professor  Sidgwich  to  Mr.  Clifford- Smith)  How  15  July  189" 
far  are  the  students  preparing,  or  how  far  have  they 

prepared,  for  the  more  advanced  examinations  ?  So  far 
as  I  have  observed  the  preparation  is  only  for  the  B.A. 
or  the  B.Sc.  at  London,  and  Moderations  at  Oxford  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7549.  Have  you  prepared  for  "  Greats  "  at  Oxford  ? 
— Not  yet.    There  has  not  been  time. 

7550.  Has  there  not  been  time  since  the  college  was 
founded  to  prepare  for  the  "  Greats  "  at  Oxford  ? 
■ — Well,  2~>racticaHy  there  has,  but  it  was  not  looked 
forward  to  at  the  opening.  (Lord  Tltring.)  But  we 
intend  to  do  it. 

7551.  (To  Mr.  Clifford-Smith.)  What  proportion  of 
students  prepare  for  the  examinations  mentioned  ? 
Speaking  broadly,  are  they  in  the  main  prepared  for 
the  B.A.  and  the  B.Sc.  ? — Yes,  those  who  are  studying 
for  London. 

7552.  And  those  who  are  not  are  preparing  for 
Moderations  at  Oxford  ? — -Yes,  in  the  main,  but  some 
take  the  examinations  at  both  the  Universities  of 
London  and  Oxford. 

7553.  Then  as  regards  the  laboratory,  I  suppose, 
from  the  account  of  it  at  page  14,  it  is  not  qualified  for 
a  course  of  advanced  teaching.  You  say  :  "  The  appa- 
ratus needed  for  the  B.Sc.  course."  What  about  the 
more  advanced  teaching  ? — That  is  going  to  be  under- 
taken, and  the  ground  has  already  been  prepared-. 

7554.  (To  Lord  Thring.)  You  said  that  in  your  opinion 
in  all  the  colleges  for  ladies  there  was  a  tendency  to 
ovsr-work.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  given  any  attention 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  ladies'  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ? — No.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  in  all 
the  colleges.  What  I  really  had  in  view  was  this  :  I 
take  very  great  interest  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  also  in  Holloway  College.  This  is  only  my  private 
opinion,  but  I  think  the  difficulty  in  both  those  colleges 
is  to  prevent  women  from  over-working  themselves. 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  that  I  knew  it  in  all  the 
colleges. 

7555.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  as 
careful  an  investigation  as  could  be  made  was  made  a 
little  while  ago  with  regard  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

7556.  You  do  not  then  know,  the  result  did  not  tend 
to  show  that  there  was  any  serious  tendency  to  over- 
work in  the  main  P— Undoubtedly  the  health  of  the 
girls  at  Holloway  College  has  been  good,  better,  per- 
haps, occasionally  than  it  has  been  at  home,  but  they 
have  been  most  carefully  tended.  I  must  not  be  mis- 
understood as  accusing  Holloway  College  of  over-work- 
ing its  girls.  All  I  wanted  was  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence that  appeared  to  me  to  exist  between  women's 
colleges  and  men's  colleges  and  girls'  schools  and  boys' 
schools,  and  to  say  that  it  was  essential  to  watch  the 
one  more  carefully  than  the  other  with  respect  to  over- 
work. 

7557.  As  I  understand,  you  prepare  the  students 
both  for  Oxford  and  London.  Is  there  not  incon- 
venience in  having  a  course  of  study  that  must  adapt 
itself  to  two  examinations  ? — I  believe  not,  but  I  really 
cannot  answer,  because  that  is  a  question  of  tuition  in 
which  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed. 

7558.  As  two  Universities  have  opened  their  degree 
examinations  to  you  there  is  no  pressing  need  for  a 
third  ? — No,  there  is  no  pressing  need  in  one  sense  at 
all.  I  hope  that  my  University  of  Cambridge  will  open 
its  walls  to  outside  students.  Then  we  shall  send  them 
to  Cambridge  as  well  as  to  Oxford  and  London.  It  is 
only  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  shut  out  from  what  may- 
be one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the  country. 

7559.  (Lord  Beay  to  Mr.  Clifford-Smith.)  May  I  ask 
whether  there  is  an  entrance  examination  ? — Yes,  a 
pretty  strict  one,  I  believe ;  but  others  that  have  been 
passed  may  exempt  students  from  taking  it. 

7560.  I  read  this  at  page  13  :  "Students  may  select 
"  their  course  of  study,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
"  Principal."  Does  that  mean  that  they  may  take  a 
very  limited  number  of  subjects  ? — If  they  are  not 
desirous  of  taking  an  examination  at  Oxford  or  London 
they  naturally  take  fewer  subjects. 
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Lord  Thring,  7561.  They  may  take  an  absolutely  modern  course  ? 
K.C  B.,  and    —Quite  so. 

tf^-f  k  7r'62'  (Chairman-]  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clifford- 

Smith,  Esq.  Smith  one  question.  You  said  you  were  quite  satisfied 
T~  with  the  present  state  of  things  in  London,  that  the 
j  .  u  y      2.    Loridcm  University  examination  suited  your  needs  very 

well,  and  that  you  had  no  particular  wish  for  any 

alteration  ? — Quite  so. 

7563.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
numerous  plans  that  have  been  put  forward  for  a 
London  Teaching  University  is  to  re-model  the  con- 
stitution of  the  London  University,  to  bring  it  into 
more  immediate  connexion  with  all  the  different 
London  colleges,  and  to  give  the  teachers  of  those 
colleges  more  power  and  more  influence  in  the  govern- 
ing body.    Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  ? — Yes. 

7564.  Supposing  your  distance  of  20  miles  from 
London  to  be  a  bar  to  your  being  included  in  the  Lon- 
don district,  and  that  this  London  district  was  so 
modified,  would  you,  do  you  think,  be  at  any  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  the  different  London  colleges  in  the 
examinations  when  they  were  so  altered  and  modified 
as  is  suggested  P  Has  that  occurred  to  you  ?— -I  do  not 
think  I  am  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  It  has 
not  been  considered. 

7565.  Supposing  you  not  to  be  included  in  the  new 
scheme  for  this  modificat;?n  of  the  London  University, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  you  to  have  the 
present  imperial  character  of  the  London  University 
altered  or  reduced  to  a  secondary  position  ;  you  have 
not  considered  that  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
answer. 

7566.  Because  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  worth 
considering.  Tt  might  affect  your  position  rather 
seriously  if  you  were  not  included  ? — We  look  forward 
to  the  future,  but  can  now  only  hope  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  afforded  to  us  for  inclusion  if  and  when 
the  governors  should  think  fit  to  apply  for  inclusion. 

7567.  But  supposing  you  should  not  be  included,  you 
might  wish  the  London  University  to  retain  its  present 
imperial  character,  and  not  have  it  injured  in  any  way  ? 
— Quite  so. 

7568.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  that  last  answer  is  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  witness's  previous  statement,  that 

The  witnes! 


the  question  has  not  been  considered  ? — The  question 
as  to  whether  Holloway  College  should  apply  to  be 
included  has  not  been  considered. 

7569.  Nor  has  the  question  you  answered  been  con- 
sidered, as  to  what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
college  by  any  re-modelling  of  the  University  of  London 
which  would  give  greater  influence  to  teachers  ? — It 
has  not.  (Lord  Thring.)  Of  course  we  are  only  here  to 
answer  specific  questions,  but  if  you  put  it  in  that  way 
I  can  conceive  that  you  might  alter  the  London  Uni- 
versity in  a  way  that  might  be  very  detrimental  to 
Holloway  College,  and,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  it 
might  still  bo  more  desirable  for  us  to  be  included  in 
the  new  University.  But  we  have  not  considered  it  in 
the  sense  that  I  have  any  right  to  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

7570.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  That  is  to  say,  you  would 
consider  it  a  misfortune  for  Holloway  College  if  what 
you  call  the  imperial  side  of  the  London  University 
was  entirely  struck  out,  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  local  University  ? — Yes,  I  should  consider  it 
personally  a  great  disadvantage  if  we  were  shut  out 
from  London  University,  or  if  London  University  lost 
its  glories,  unless  we  had  substituted  for  it  such  a 
University  as  this  Commission  may  possibly  con- 
struct, which  may  bo  of  an  equal  imperial  character, 
and  of  equal  consequence. 

7571.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  fact,  if  the  London  University 
were  constituted  on  the  lines  suggested  you  would 
like  to  take  a  part  in  the  play  ? — That  is  why  we  are 
here.  We  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
against  being  shut  out  from  what  may  be  a  very  great 
institution. 

7572.  (Chairman.)  If  you  were  shut  out  you  had 
rather  the  imperial  side  of  the  London  Univei-sity  was 
not  interfered  with? — Of  course,  because  undoubtedly 
such  interference  would  put  us  in  a  worse  position. 

7573.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  It  would  put  you  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion if  it  were  weakened,  and  if  it  were  strengthened 
your  position  would  be  better? — In  proportion  as  we 
can  get  a  proper  connexion  with  a  very  great  Uni- 
versity the  better  pleased  we  shall  be.  As  I  stated 
before,  if  my  own  University  of  Cambridge  were  to  open 
its  doors  to  outside  students  we  should  endeavour  to 
send  our  students  there  also. 

i  withdrew. 


W.  H.  Allchin,  "W.  H.  Allchin,  Esq.,  M.B., 

fIr.c'p.  '        7574  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  gave  evidence  before 
M.R.C.S.      Lord  Selborne's  Commission? — I   did,  on   behalf  of 
  certain  of  the  schools. 

7575.  You  now  appear  on  behalf  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ?—  I  do.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  the  registrar  and  then  Dr.  Moore 
would  have  come  before  me,  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that  we  should  give  evidence  in  that  order.  I  am  the 
junior  of  the  four  representatives  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

7576.  The  registrar  will  be  here  to-day  ? — Yes. 

7577.  You  were  present  when  evidence  was  given 
yesterday  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  Do  you  agree  with  it 
or  with  the  greater  part  of  it? — So  far  as  he  spoke  for 
the  College  of  Physicians,  I  quite  agree  with  it.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  which  I  should  like  to  supplement, 
and  this,  I  take  it,  is  what  most  of  us  will  do  on  behalf 
of  the  college. 

7578.  You  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  being 
willing  to  accept  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate 
which  was  rejected  by  Convocation  as  the  basis  of  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  providing  a  teaching 
University  for  London  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7579.  Then  with  regard  to  the  modifications  of  that 
scheme,  do  you  take  the  same  view  as  Sir  Andrew  ? — I 
do  entirely,  because  he  repeated  what  was  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  college  as  expressed  in  regard  to  it. 

7580.  One  of  the  things  you  attach  most  importance 
to  is  the  introduction  of  the  Royal  Colleges  into  having 
a  voice  in  the  arrangement  of  the  examinations  for  the 
M.B.  degree,  and  you  would  prefer  it  to  be  extended 
to  the  M.D.  ?- Yes. 

7581.  I  think  it  would  save  time  if  I  asked  you  to  tell 
us  in  what  way  you  differ  from  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  and 
after  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  us  your 
views  on  anything  omitted  by  him,  or  any  point  on 
which  he  did  not  touch.    In  the  first  place  I  will  ask 


'.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  examined. 

you  where  you  differ  from  him  ? — It  will  be  difficult  to 
put  it  in  that  way,  because  where  I  differ  perhaps  is 
rather  in  regard  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  expression  of  his 
cwn  views.  May  I  be  permitted  a  few  words  to  supple- 
ment what  I  conceive  to  be  the  view3  of  the  college,  which 
is  primarily  what  I  am  here  for.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  amongst  the  grounds  upon  which  the  colleges 
would  claim  any  position  such  as  is  indicated  in  clause 
47  of  the  London  University  scheme  are  these.  We  do 
claim  to  have  a  very  considerable  experience  necessarily 
in  the  art,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  of  examining.  As 
examining  bodies  over  many  years  there  has  grown  up 
knowledge  of  examinational  method's  for  our  profession. 
Examinations  have  improved  in  their  character,  and  in 
their  method,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  educa- 
tion has  improved,  and  we  wish  to  emphasize  that. 
We  conceive  that  any  newly-formed  University,  what- 
ever its  character  might  be,  which,  so  far  as  regards 
medicine  did  not  include  the  Royal  Colleges,  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  so  far  that  it  could  not 
possess  at  once  the  materials  for  or  the  experience  of 
conducting  those  examinations.  Then  the  next  point 
which  I  should  like  to  add,  and  perhaps  to  express  in  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  the  President  put  it 
before  you,  is  that  the  position  which  we  seek  in  any 
scheme  whatever  it  might  be  is  not  only  representation 
on  the  governing  body,  but  also  some  examinational 
association  with  the  University.  Both  those  require- 
ments were  met  in  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University.  Only  one  was  met  in  the  Gresham 
scheme,  even  had  the  Royal  Colleges  accepted  the 
position  which  the  Gresham  scheme  offered  them,  which 
they  did  not.  The  Gresham  scheme  only  offered  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  body ;  it  did  not  provide  for 
any  examinational  association  such  as  clause  47  of  the 
revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  does. 

7582.  But  it  refuses  to  give  a  degree  practically  to 
anybody  not  qualified  by  you  ? — No,  it  is  not  qualified 
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by  us,  but  it  is  to  anyone  who  does  not  hold  a  qualifica- 
tion to  practise,  which  qualification  might  be  obtained 
anywhere  ;  and  there  would  be  yery  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  qualification, 
in  so  far  as  the  qualification  only  to  practise  would  be 
required,  could  be  obtained  from  some  licensing  body 
that  has  not  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Colleges.  If  a  candidate  for  a  degree  under  the 
Gresham  scheme  simply  has  to  have  a  qualification, 
which  ia  what  the  scheme  provides  for,  it  docs  not 
follow  that  he  would  not  get  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
obtainable.  Naturally  he  would,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  do  otherwise. 

7583.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  majority  of  them 
wouid  go  to  you  ? — Your  Lordship  quite  sees  that  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  grounds  for  the  formation  of  that 
opinion,  because  nothing  like  it  exists.  But  it  is  not 
easily  conceivable  why  they  should  go  in  for  the  more 
difficult  and  costly  examinations  when  the  easier  and 
cheaper  will  equally  answer  the  purpose. 

7584.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  thought  they  would.  He 
thought  it  was  a  concession  ? — I  think  that  view  was 
with  regard  to  the  concession  the  scheme  offered  to 
licensing  bodies  in  general. 

7585.  {Bishop  Barry.)  "What  would  be  the  other 
licensing  bodies  ? — The  other  licensing  body  in  London 
would  be  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

7586.  And  what  others  ? — -The  licensing  bodies  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

7587.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  There  are  19  licensing 
bodies,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  number. 

7588.  {Chairman.)  But  they  would  not  take  degrees 
in  other  Universities  ? — No.  But  there  is  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow, 
Apothecaries'  Hall  in  Dublin,  and  so  on. 

7589.  Do  you  think  London  students  would  go  to  the 
Irish  bodies  ? — No.  I  think  they  would  go  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London. 

7590.  The  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  practically  the  body 
you  think  they  would  go  to  ?— Yes.  May  I  add  that 
by  the  representation  ou  the  governing  body  that  the 
colleges  would  claim  as  part  of  their  position  in  any 
University  they  would  so  far  become  integral  parts  of 
the  University ;  and,  to  emphasize  what  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  said  yesterday,  the  subsequent  acts  that  were 
carried  out  would  not  be  performed  independently  by 
the  Royal  Colleges,  but  by  them  as  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity, they  being  represented  on  the  governing  body. 

7591.  They  would  only  be  joined  to  the  University 
with  regard  to  that  one  particular  part ;  they  would 
still  retain  their  autonomy,  and  all  their  other  func- 
tions ;  and  they  would  only  be  joined  to  the  University 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  examination  ? — 
Quite  so.  But  if  certain  representatives  of  the  colleges 
are  on  the  Senate  there  they  remain,  and  are  part  of 
the  University  so  far,  which  gives  the  colleges  a  locus 
in  the  constitution  of  the  University. 

7592.  You  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  does  to  the  clause  in  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity Charter  which  requires  a  license  from  some 
licensing  body.  You  do  hot  think  that  is  so  much  a 
boon  to  you  as  he  seems  to  think  it  is  ? — To  the  Royal 
Colleges— no.  May  I  say  this  also,  to  put  the  position 
as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  only  I  am  now  using  my  own 
words  in  order  to  put  the  position  as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  put.  We  conceive,  and  we  keep  that  steadily  in 
view,  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  degree  of  a  high  cha- 
racter, and  on  accessible  terms  for  London  students. 
On  the  medical  side  of  the  question  that  is  the  one 
point  that  has  moved  us  entirely.  Without  going  into 
any  description  of  what  a  University  should  or  should 
not  be,  we  recognise  that  for  practical  purposes  at  the 
present  time  we  want  some  federation  of  what  already 
exists,  the  two  things  that  supply  the  essentials  for  the 
degree,  viz.,  education  and  an  examination  which 
carries  degrees,  leaving  it  perfectly  open  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  take  steps  to  supplement  that  in  any  way 
by  provision  for  higher  education  in  all  branches  of 
arts  and  science.  The  schools  as  places  of  education 
already  exist;  the  examining  body  already  exists  in 
the  person,  so  to  say,  of  the  combined  colleges.  So  far 
the  schools  have  hitherto  supplied  the  requisite  educa- 
tion, and  the  Royal  Colleges  have  supplied  the  requi- 
site examination,  though  not  able  to  give  a  degree  ; 
what  we  conceive  to  be  wanted  is  some  federation  of 
these  bodies  Under  University  control  involving  the 
colleges  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  the  exami- 


nation element  of  the  degree.    On  that  basis,  therefore,  W.H.Allchin, 
we  claim  necessarily  to  take  a  predominant  share  in    Esq.,  31. B., 
the  examination  of  students  for  the  London  degree,      F. R.C.I'., 
assuming  that  it  is  a  University  to  be  founded  primarily  M.R.C.S. 
or  London.   

7593.  Yon  would  wish,  first  of  all,  that  this  revised  15  Jul.>  1892- 
scheme  of  the  University  of  London  should  be  adopted 

with  the  few  alterations  you  have  suggested.  Do 
you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  thinking  that  the 
objection  of  Convocation  may  be  got  over  in  any  way  ? 
— Are  you  asking  my  own  view  of  the  matter  ?  Of 
course  the  college  cannot  express  an  opinion  upon 
another  body. 

7594.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  own  opinion  ? — I 
think  Convocation  should  hardly  be  allowed  another 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion. 

7595.  Supposing  this  not  to  be  feasible,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  the  Gresham  scheme 
sooner  than  leave  things  as  they  are  now  p- — Yes,  sooner 
than  leave  things  as  they  are  now. 

7596.  Because  I  believe  you  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  present  degree  of  the  London  University  is 
not  sufficiently  practical,  and  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  profession  ? — Is  not  sufficiently  available. 
I  should  prefer  that  word  to  "practical,"  because  it 
involves  a  reflection  upon  the  character  of  those  exami- 
nations which  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  I  should 
be  hardly  willing  to  cast. 

7597.  You  would  confine  yourself  to  saying  that  it 
is  not  sufficiently  available  ? — Yes. 

7598.  Therefore,  sooner  than  leave  things  as  they  are, 
driving  students  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dur- 
ham, and  elsewhere  to  take  their  degrees,  you  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  Gresham  plan  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

7599.  Then  if  we  were  to  take  the  Gresham  Charter 
as  it  stands,  what  would  be  the  principal  alterations  that 
you  would  suggest  p  -Obviously  the  first  objection  that 
the  college  would  have  to  the  Gresham  scheme,  and 
which  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  influences  them 
considerably  in  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  Gresham 
scheme,  is  that  the  Royal  Colleges  were  omitted  from 
the  scheme,  or  were  admitted  on  terms  which  we  re- 
garded as  inadequate  to  the  responsibilities  to  be 
incurred  and  to  carry  out  the  examinational  function 
that  is  required.  The  Gresham  Charter  simply  gives 
the  Royal  Colleges  representation,  and,  as  I  say,  no 
examinational  association,  and  that  representation  was 
one  that  the  Royal  Colleges  did  not  consider  they  were 
in  a  position  to  accept.  Before  the  Privy  Council  they 
proposed  a  way  which  they  conceived  would  meet 
their  views,  but  which  the  Privy  Council  did  not  see 
fit  to  allow. 

7600.  They  were  to  be  the  Medical  Faculty  ?— Yes, 
they  were  to  constitute  the  Medical  Faculty.  May  I 
say  in  explanation  that  that  unfortunate  word  is  used  in 
various  senses,  and  was  used  yesterday  in  various 
senses.  I  have  got  myself  into  a  habit  of  using  it 
simply  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  "  Assembly  of 
Faculty"  have  been  used  in  the  Senate's  scheme  and 
in  the  Gresham  scheme. 

7601.  Meaning  the  body  of  teachers  ? — Yes.  In  that 
sense  the  Royal  Colleges  were  to  form  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  in  place  of  the  body  of  teachers. 

7602.  In  your  capacity  as  representing  the  schools 
would  you  endorse  that?  Would  the  teachers  agree  to 
that  ? — They  did.  They  went  before  the  Privy  Council 
with  the  acceptance  of  that  position.  But  may  I  be 
permitted  to  remind  your  Lordship  that  under  the 
Grer;ham  scheme,  then,  the  medical  schools  had  each  a 
direct  representative  on  the  governing  body,  and  con- 
sequently, therefore,  the  schools  got  quite  all  they 
asked  for,  and  could  have  had  no  conceivable  ground 
to  object  to  the  Royal  Colleges  occupying  that  position. 

7603.  They  already  had  representation  ? — That  was 
provided  for  by  the  Gresham  scheme,  which  was  a 
totally  different  condition  from  what  was  existing  when 
I  appeared  for  certain  of  the  schools  before  the  late 
Royal  Commission. 

7604.  As  long  as  they  had  that  representation  on  the 
Senate  they  were  willing  that  the  Royal  Colleges  should 
form  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

7605.  Would  you  attach  much  importance  to  securing 
the  medical  body  from  being  outvoted  on  the  Senate  on 
anything  attaching  to  medicine  if  nine-tenths  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  were  in  favour  of  it? — Again  that 
was  an  expression  of  the  President's  own  opinion. 
Obviously  nothing  like  that  could  have  been  passed  by 
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W.H.Allchin,  the  college.    My  answer  will  be  individual  opinion  also. 
Esq.,  M.B.,    I  should  not  seek  for  anything  like  that. 
FRCP 

M.R.C.S.         7606.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  ? — I  do 

  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.    If  I  may  soy  so,  that 

15  July  1892.    is  a  point  to  which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  attached 

 great  importance   in   our  many  discussions   on  the 

matter,  but  personally  I  do  not  see  the  danger  that  he 
anticipates.  Of  course  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Selborne,  at  the  inquiry  before  the 
Privy  Council,  gave  colour  to  some  proposal  of  the  kind 
in  so  far  as  he  did  suggest  a  safeguard. 

7607.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  G-resham  Charter 
that  you  would  like  to  deal  with  ? — We  felt  another 
objection  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  was,  with  all  respect 
I  say,  the  predominant  influence  possessed  by  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College,  that  is  by  two  teaching 
institutions. 

7608.  That  is  as  it  at  present  stands,  but  there  is 
power  to  bring  in  other  colleges  and  other  institutions, 
and  if  we  did  that  to  any  extent  and  could  find 
sufficiently  good  bodies  to  bring  in  that  would  rather 
swamp  their  power,  would  it  not  ?  If  we  were  to  bring 
in  other  bodies  that  would  tend  to  rectify  the  scheme  in 
that  regard? — I  think  there  would  be  a  difference  in 
that  alternative  you  have  suggested,  my  Lord.  Of 
course  with  the  predominant  influence  of  King's  Col- 
lege and  University  College  on  the  Council,  the  inclu- 
sion of  other  bodies  would  remain  entirely  at  their 
discretion. 

7609.  There  is  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  if  any 
college  wishes  to  come  in  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  as  it 
stands  we  felt  that  that  was  an  objection  to  the  scheme, 
the  predominant  influence  of  two  teaching  institutions. 
I  do  not  mean  to  push  the  objection  with  regard  to  the 
names,  but  I  mean  two  teaching  institutions.  I  am 
not  objecting  as  to  two  places  with  certain  names. 

7610.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Do  you  mean  predominance 
upon  the  council  ? — Yes,  I  do.  Then  there  are  other 
points  that  were  mentioned  by  the  President.  One,  if 
I  may  say  so,  was  the  slight  provision  for  higher 
education,  which,  as  your  Lordship  pointed  out  yester- 
day, was  only  tacked  on  as  it  were  to  the  end  of 
paragraph  three,  and  did  not  give  it  predominance. 
That  is  an  objection,  but  we  can  conceive  that  would 
be  easily  rectified.  And  similarly  what  one  might 
speak  of  on  the  whole  as  the  restrictive  scope  of  the 
University — the  restricted  view  that  it  took  altogether. 
It  did  not  promise  the  same  power  of  development 
and  extension  that  the  London  University  revised 
scheme  appeared  to  do. 

7611.  (Chairman.)  That  would  rather  go  to  the  root 
of  the  Charter,  would  it  not,  or  do  you  think  there 
are  any  alterations  which  could  be  made  which  would 
increase  the  scope  or  widen  it  ? — I  can  conceive  such 
alterations  by  making  more  provision  for  higher  educa- 
tion.   I  am  speaking  for  medicine,  of  course. 

7612.  Having  more  professors  ? — Yes,  for  higher 
teaching.  That  would  be  one  method,  and  of  course 
there  would  be  the  inclusion  of  other  bodies  so  as  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  so  much  in  the  hands  of  particular 
places. 

7613.  Those  would  both  tend  to  widen  it? — Those 
would  both  tend  to  widen  it,  of  course. 

7614.  Is  there  anything  more  in  the  Gresham  Charter 
that  you  wish  to  dwell  upon  ?— No. 

7615.  Then  I  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
idea  of  enlarging  the  London  University,  and  re- 
modelling it.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in 
changing  its  character,  so  far  as  putting  its  London 
work  in  a  more  prominent  position,  and  putting  the 
provincial  work  connected  with  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  more  subordinate  position  than  it 
occupies  now? — I  should  say  yes  entirely  to  that 
question,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  "  subordinate." 
I  would  not  adopt  that  word  myself.  I  would  say 
"another"  position.  But  keeping  our  view,  our  pri- 
mary requirements  which  I  mentioned  just  now,  viz., 
the  need  for  another  university  for  London  students, 
naturally  I  should  wish  to  see,  if  this  scheme  of  the 
Senate  were  that  which  was  adopted,  an  alteration  in 
the  direction  of  giving  it  an  especially  metropolitan 
aspect,  leaving  a  cosmopolitan  aspect  as  well. 

7616.  Would  you  strike  out  the  clause  about  pro- 
vincial representatives,  which  was,  I  think,  Sir  Andrew's 
idea  ? — I,  of  course,  listened  to  the  discussion  which 
took  place  yesterday.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I 
speak  with  all  submission,  but  I  do  entertain  a  very 


strong  idea  that  if  the  University  is  to  be  primarily 
for  London,  it  should  be  managed  by  London  teachers 
and  I  conceive  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  superadd 
to  that  a  cosmopolitan  aspect  as  well. 

7617.  The  cosmopolitan  aspect  would  be,  I  will  not 
use  the  word   "subordinate,"    but   an  accessory?  

7618.  But  still  you  would  have  to  keep  two  separate 
functions — two  sides — one  for  London  and  one  for  the 
provinces  ? — Yes. 

7619.  (Bishop  Barry.)  One  for  the  world  ?— I  was 
going  to  say  that.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
object  to  the  word  "  subordinate  "  ;  it  means  over  the 
whole  empire. 

7620.  {Chairman.)  And  you  see  no  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling these  two  separate  functions  ?  You  see  no 
difficulty  in  two  bodies  performing  these  separate 
functions  ? — No. 

7621.  You  would  still  keep  the  degree  as  it  now  stands 
for  the  whole  empire  ? — Exactly. 

7622.  But  you  would  have  a  different  degree  for 
London  ? — Yes.  May  I  point  out  that  of  course  such  a 
view  as  that  was  held  as  distinctly  possible  by  the 
previous  Royal  Commission  in  section  22,  I  think  it  is, 
of  their  report.  That  view  was  expressly  stated,  and 
if  their  Lordships  thought  so,  I  can  afford  to  think  so 
too. 

7623.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  wish 
to  mention  that  has  been  omitted  ? — No.  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  add  on  the  part  of  the  college,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  to  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the 
President. 

7624.  {Lord  Beay.)  The  examiners  who  examine  at 
present  for  the  colleges  are  mainly  taken  from  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  work  of  medical  tuition  in 
London,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

7625.  Then  as  these  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  medical  tuition  will  form  the  Assembly  of  Faculty, 
and  as  the  examiners  would  mainly  be  appointed  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  new  University,  even  supposing  the 
colleges  were  not  represented  in  the  University,  they 
would  keep  an  indirect  control  over  those  examina- 
tions very  similar  to  that  which  they  exercise  now  ?  — 
Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  because  they  belong  to 
the  colleges  ? 

7626.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  colleges  would 
keep  any  control.  I  admit  it  would  be  the  same  in- 
dividuals who  were  engaged,  but  in  the  question  that 
your  Lordship  has  put,  I  understand  that  the  examiners 
then  would  be  appointed  naturally  by  the  University. 
It  would  not  at  all  follow,  for  instance,  that  the  exami- 
nation as  conducted — in  fact,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  examinations  as  now  conducted — 
by  the  Royal  Colleges  would  become  a  part  of  the 
University  examinations.  They  would  not  go  as 
fellows  of  either  college  to  the  University  to  honour 
examiners. 

7627.  No,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  the  University 
would  appoint  as  examiners  the  same  persons  who  are 
now  appointed  by  the  colleges? — Yes.  I  should  say 
certainly.  I  do  not  thirfk  there  is  anybody  else  for  them 
to  select  from. 

7628.  Therefore,  for  purposes  of  examination  there 
would  not  be  strong  reasons  for  including  the  Royal 
Colleges  in  the  new  University  p — Yes.  My  view 
would  still  remain,  because,  although  the  individuals 
might  be  employed,  it  would  not  be  the  examinations  of 
the  colleges  that  would  be  taken. 

7629.  You  think  there  would  be  a  risk  that  the  new 
University  would  make  an  alteration  in  the  programme 
of  those  examinations  ? — They  would  have  their  own. 

7630.  And  you  do  not  wish  for  any  alteration  in 
those  examinations? — I  want  them  to  use  ours.  That 
is  what  I  mean. 

7631.  Now,  turning  to  your  previous  evidence,  will 
you  refer  to  page  139  at  the  end  of  the  second  column. 
There  I  read :  ' '  We  do  not  recognise  that  the  Royal 
"  Colleges  exercise  any  influence  of  such  a  kind  as  he 
"  suggested  by  endeavouring  to  compare  the  medical 
"  schools  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
"  Surgeons  with  a  University.  The  influence  that  the 
"  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the 
"  University  of  London  exert  upon  the  medical  schools 
"  is  entirely  indirect ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it 
"  is  not  from  a  teaching  point  of  view  that  they  exert 
'•'  their  influence,  but  from  an  examination  point  of 
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"  view  they  influence  the  course  of  study  to  lead  up  to 
"  certain  examinations,  and  they  do  not  influence  the 
"  course  of  teaching  as  teaching,  but  only  as  destined 
"  towards  these  examinations  in  question  ;  and  in  that 
"  way  they  encourage  most  distinctly  the  establish- 
"  ments  of  education  to  look  to  examination  as  the  end 
"  of  their  work,  so  that  necessarily  the  teaching  in  the 
"  medical  schools  has  to  be  designed  specially  to  meet 
"  these  examinational  requirements  of  these  examining 
"  bodies.  It  is  from  the  examination  point  of  view, 
"  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  knowledge 
"  of  the  subject,  as  we  would  maintain  that  the  colleges 
';  exercise  the  influence  that  they  do  "  ? — I  am  afraid 
with  my  extended  information  since  that  time,  and  a 
more  intimate  association  with  the  college  itself  since 
that  time,  I  must  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
influence  of  the  college  in  the  direction  of  education  is 
rather  more  than  I  said  it  was  then. 

7632.  Therefore,  you  want  the  new  University 
to  make  the  connexion  between  the  teachers  and  the 
examiners  closer  than  it  is  at  present  ? — I  did. 

7633.  You  have  not  changed  your  opinion  in  that  ? — 
No,  I  have  strengthened  it  in  that. 

7634.  Then  at  page  143  I  read  the  words,  "  It  is  very 
"  doubtful  how  far  (and  as  a  graduate  of  the  University 
"  one  cannot  help  thinking  so)  the  University  of  Lon- 
"  don  with  what  it  has  aimed  at,  and  has  done,  is 
"  capable  of  being  altered  without  a  complete  revolu- 
"  tion  in  it,  whether  it  has  not  prevented  itself  from 
"  becoming  local  in  its  character  and  application." 
You  still  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  revolution  will  be 
needed  to  accomplish  the  object? — I  think  so.  I  think 
the  University  will  have  to  be  entirely  altered  from 
what  it  is  at  present. 

7635.  And  you  also  adhere  to  the  opinion  given  a 
little  lower  down  on  the  same  page,  "  It  is  not  with  the 
"  examination  of  those  bodies,  but  it  i3  with  the  rela- 
"  tionship  of  the  teachers  to  the  examining  bodies  that 
"  we  are  not  satisfied  "  ? — That  is  entirely  it. 

7636.  Then  a  little  lower  down  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  your  evidence  where  you  say:  "And 
"  this  position  which  we  regard  with  dissatisfaction  on 
"  the  part  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  their  relation  to 
"  the  question  is  wholly  apart  from  the  question  how 
"  far  it  may  be  considered  suitable  or  desirable  that 
"  such  corporations  as  the  Royal  Colleges  should  be 
"  entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  University  functions, 
"  and  I  may  say  that  is  a  point  upon  which  some  of  us 
"  entertain  very  strongly  adverse  views."  Did  you 
belong  to  the  minority  ? — I  was  in  the  minority  in  the 
tollege  entertaining  the  view  that  the  Royal  Colleges 
should  not  have  that  University  power  conferred  upon 
them,  such  as  was  refused  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

7637.  But  at  present  you  take  a  rather  different  view  ? 
— No.  May  I  remind  your  Lordship  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  were  then  claiming  the  power  of  University 
functions  by  themselves. 

7638.  Is  that  your  objection  ? — Yes. 

7639.  On  page  144  in  the  middle  of  the  first  column 
you  say:  "At  present  that  medical  education  lacks 
"  such  organisation  ;  and  the  character  and  extent  of  it 
"  would  improve  undoubtedly  were  it  so  organised. 
"'■  Further  than  that  we  conceive  that  there  would  be  a 
"  bond  of  a  satisfactory  character  existing  between  the 
"  different  metiopolitan  medical  schools,  a  bond  which 
"  would  be  based  upon  education,  and  not,  as  it  is  at 
"  the  present  time,  on  mere  examinational  results." 
That  of  course  you  wish  to  attain  by  a  Board  of  Studies 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

7640.  And  to  give  that  Board  of  Studies  control  over 
the  various  curricula  of  the  medical  schools  P— Yes. 
Assuming  the  Board  of  Studies  is  formed  in  some  such 
way  as  suggested  either  in  the  Gresham  scheme  or  in 
the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate. 

7641.  Elected  by  the  Faculty?  —  Yes.  And  of 
course  the  incorporation  as  constituent  colleges,  or 
whatever  term  is  used,  of  the  schools  would  also  aid 
that  same  union  among  them. 

7642.  And  with  regard  to  the  co-ordination  of  the 
various  schools  it  would  give  the  students  greater 
facilities  in  the  way  of  obtaining  clinical  knowledge  in 
the  various  hospitals? — I  conceive  that  if  they  had 
those  bonds  of  union  amongst  them  there  would  be  far 
greater  facilities  and  greater  inducements  to  students 
to  make  use  of  the  whole  clinical  advantages  in  London 
rather  than  perhaps  be  restricted  ! in  the  way  that  by 
custom  they  are  at  present. 


7643.  And  such  co-ordination  would  especially  tell 
on  the  minor  medical  schools  in  constituting  closer 
relations  with  the  larger  schools  ? — Yes,  speaking 
as  dean  of  a  smaller  school,  I  think  it  would  tend  to 
amalgamate  some  of  the  elementary  branches  which  I 
fully  admit  is  much  to  be  desired. 

7644.  You  admit  it  with  regard  to  the  scientific  and 
some  of  the  medical  curricula  ? — Yes,  the  earlier 
medical. 

7645.  Then  will  you  turn  to  your  answer  to  question 
No  1535  on  page  145,  which  is  impoitant.  "  Do  you 
"  think  that  an  examination  performed  by  teachers 
"  whether  without  additional  examiners  or  with,  plus 
"  a  certificate  of  definite  attendance  for  a  three  years' 
"  course,  implies  more  knowledge  than  the  mere 
"  answering  of  questions  in  an  examination? — (A.) 
"  Personally  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  undoubtedly 
"  does."  You  would  adhere  to  that? — Yes,  I  would 
adhere  to  that. 

7646.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  With  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  Royal  Colleges  to  be  included  in  and 
forming  part  of  the  University,  I  think  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  referred  once  by  way  of  illustration  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Glasgow,  and  I 
think  you  have  referred  to  that  also,  as  being  a  body 
that  gives  licenses.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  relation 
that  stands  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  ? — I  have  no 
positive  knowledge,  but  I  believe  no  relation. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  That  is  so,  no  relation  whatever. 

7647.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Can  you  tell  me  why  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London 
have  a  greater  claim  to  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  a 
teaching  University  in  London  than  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow  has  to  contr  ol  the 
medical  examinations  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  ? — 
I  would  answer  you  in  this  way,  I  take  it  that  we 
are  starting  on  something  fresh,  and  that  is  to  make  a 
teaching  University.  In  Glasgow  one  already  exists. 
Next,  the  important  difference  is  this :  that  whereas 
the  greater  number  of  students  who  study  in  Glasgow 
take  their  University  degree,  the  greater  number  of 
students  who  study  in  London  take  the  qualifications 
of  the  Royal  Colleges,  and,  therefore  one  would  feel 
that  in  establishing  a  new,  or,  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  a  real  teaching  University,  the  Colleges  would 
have  a  greater  claim  in  relation  to  that  than  the  College 
in  Glasgow  would  have  with  regard  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

7648.  If  I  understand  you,  you  based  the  claim  on 
the  ground  of  the  experience  in  examining  possessed  by 
the  institutions  you  represent  ? — I  did.  I  added  that 
I  emphasised  that  in  addition  to  what  the  President 
said  yesterday.  I  think  he  urged  our  pre-eminent 
claims  with  regard  to  our  position. 

7649.  You  said,  I  think,  in  reply  to  Lord  Reay,  that 
if  a  new  University  were  founded  on  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  Gresham  Charter,  the  Medical  Faculty  formed  by 
the  Medical  Schools  would  appoint  the  same  examiners 
as  are  appointed  now  ? — I  understood  his  Lordship  to 
say  this,  and  I  took  it  that  he  meant  that  the  University 
would  appoint  them. 

7650.  The  result  would  be  that  the  same  people 
would  be  appointed  ? — I  should  presume  that  they 
would  be. 

7651.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  experience  of 
which  you  spoke  is  after  all  possessed  by  individuals 
rather  than  by  institutions,  and,  therefore  if  you  get 
the  same  individuals  appointed  no  material  loss  of  ex- 
perience would  result? — I  venture  to  think  so.  I 
think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  tradition  in  a  place. 
Of  course  the  examiners  naturally  hold  office  for  a 
limited  period,  even  if  it  be  said  to  be  too  long  iti? 
for  a  limited  period,  and  it  is  the  experience  and  tradi- 
tions of  those  who  carry  on  the  examinations  as  well 
as  the  actual  examiners. 

7652.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  the  conduct  of 
the  examinations,  I  think  in  your  former  evidence  you 
did  not  express  altogether  so  favourable  an  opinion  of 
the  bodies,  but  you  rather  conveyed  the  idea  that  they 
made  alterations  in  the  examinations  too  much  dis- 
regarding the  views  of  the  teachers.  At  page  140  you 
say  this  :  "  I  do  not  think  I  can  emphasize  that  more 
"  than  by  giving  the  Commission  certain  illustrations 
"  of  the  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
"  Physicians  and  (Surgeons,  and  upon  the  part  of  the 
"  University  of  London,  showing  that  to  all  intents  and 
"  purposes  they  utterly  disregard  the  medical  schools 
*'  as  schools  or  the  teachers  as  teachers.    For  instance, 
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15  July  1892.    instance  after  instance  of  the  general  proposition.  Do 

 I  understand  that  you   hold   that  view  still?— Not 

perhaps  to  quite  the  same  extent,  but  I  still  think  it 
does  exist,  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  are  made  very  often  without  reference  to 
teachers,  but  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  say  that  since  then 
many  occasions  have  arisen,  especially  in  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  five  years'  curriculum  in  which  the  colleges 
have  have  far  more  consulted  the  schools,  so  that  the 
condition  which  existed  then,  I  should  venture  to  say, 
has  been  improved. 

7653.  You  also  say  at  page  145  of  your  evidence  that 
you  think  the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  should 
have  preponderating  influence  over  the  examinations. 
Do  you  hold  that  view  still  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7654.  It  is  in  answer  to  questions  1529  and  1530 : 
"  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  those  men 
"  with  a  preponderating  influence  in  those  examinations 
"  either  as  conducting  the  examinations  or  as  regulating 
"  the  examinations? — (A.)  I  think  they  should  have  a 
"  preponderating  influence.  (Q.)  Preponderating  over 
"  that  of  external  examiners  P — (A.)  Yes,  I  understand 
"  you  to  say  in  laying  down  the  scope  and  character  of 
"  the  examination,  1  do  not  mean  necessarily  in  the 
"  individual  examination"? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
conceive  would  be  effected  by  Boards  of  Studies  which 
would  be  selected  from  amongst  those  teachers. 

7655.  But,  assuming  that  they  appoint  the  same 
examiners  as  the  Royal  Colleges,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  loss  of  experience  of  which  you  spoke  is  really  a  not 
very  important  consideration  ?  Under  the  Gresham 
scheme  would  there  not  be  the  same  amount  of  ex- 
perienced men  placed  more  in  the  position  in  which  in 
your  previous  evidence  you  seem  to  desire  they  should 
be  placed  ?  that  is  exercising  a  more  complete  control 
over  the  examination  than  they  would  do  under  the 
proposed  scheme  of  the  Senate  ? — I  hardly  follow  that 
because  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Senate  there 
would  still  be  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Study 
constituted  in  the  way  we  propose,  and  the  Board  of 
Study  would  lay  down  and  determine  to  a  great  extent 
the  curriculum. 

7656.  As  I  understand  in  clause  47,  the  committee 
that  would  conduct  the  examination  would  be  appoint- 
ed in  equal  numbers  by  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  Royal  Colleges  :  so  that  half 
of  that  committee  would  be  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Colleges.  Then  in  clause  16  the  standing  committee 
contains  four  representatives  of  the  Royal  Colleges  as 
compared  with  five  fellows  elected  by  the  London 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Therefore,  speaking  broadly,  we 
may  say  that  the  influence  of  the  teachers  represent- 
ing the  schools  on  that  committee — which,  as  1  under- 
stand, would  have  the  control  of  the  examinations — is 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  given  by  clause  47 
and  clause  16  together  to  the  Royal  Colleges.  In  your 
evidence  given  in  1888  you  seemed  to  think  that  the 
teachers  should  have  a  preponderating  influence  ;  but 
do  you  not  think  that  in  the  Senate's  scheme  prepon- 
derating influence  is  given  to  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  veuture  to  think  you  have  overlooked  in 
that  reference  to  those  two  parts  of  the  Senate's 
scheme  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Studies  still  exists, 
which  will  have  its  influence  and  which  will  be  essen- 
tially teachers. 

7657.  In  what  way  does  the  Board  of  Study  deter- 
mine the  examinations  for  degrees  in  medicine? — In 
its  relationship  to  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  I  regarded  it  as  always  meaning  an  advising 
board  of  those  practically  acquainted  with  what  is  re- 
quired. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Board  of  Studies  in 
this  scheme  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  teachers  to  bear  in  the  determination  of 
the  curricula  and  character  of  the  examinations. 

7658.  Doubtless  a  Board  of  Studies  is  likely  to  have 
considerable  power  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  committee  of 
experts,  whose  view  has  to  be  either  confirmed  or  re- 
jected by  a  body  consisting  mainly  of  outsiders.  But  the 
difficulty  I  have  with  regard  to  it  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  is  this:  the  persons  who  have  the  practical  con- 
trol are  not  outsiders  but  two  other  committees,  a 
standing  committee  first  and  then  a  joint  committee, 
and  I  should  conceive  that  the  members  of  those  com- 


mittees would  regard  themselves  individually  as  well 
able  to  judge  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Studies. 
Does  it  not  seem  to  you  on  that  ground  that  the  in" 
fluence  of  the  Board  of  Studies  would  be  likely  to  be 
insignificant  ?  that  it  would  not  be  really  an  effective 
part  of  the  machinery  ? — All  I  can  say  is,  I  have  always 
understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  pre- 
pared this  Charter,  that  the  Board  of  Studies  should 
have  a  real  influence.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  the  construction  of  this  Charter,  and  say 
that  it  gives  it  to  them,  but  I  think  it  was  the  inten- 
tion. 

7659.  If  the  examination  for  degrees  in  medicine  are 
practically  influenced  by  three  committees,  the  arrange- 
ments must  be  of  an  extremely  complicated  kind  ? — I 
think  I  may  say  that  on  the  construction  of  clause  47, 
my  opinion  was  asked  with  regard  to  it  at  the  time 
with  one  or  two  others  of  my  colleagues  who  appear 
with  me,  by  the  gentleman  who  was  more  particu- 
larly responsible  for  clause  47.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
working  arrangement  which  was  capable  of  meeting 
all  that  was  required.  It  has  never  been  tried,  of 
course. 

7660.  When  you  say  that  you  think  Convocation 
should  not  be  allowed  another  opportunity,  do  you 
mean  that  it  should  be  deprived  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  power  of  rejecting  this  scheme  ? — That  I 
explicitly  said  was  the  expression  of  my  own  individual 
opinion.  What  I  conceive  would  be  the  case  would 
be  that,  whatever  recommendations  this  Commission 
should  come  to,  should  take  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  which,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
case,  the  University  could  be  reconstituted  without 
reference  to  Convocation,  I  do  not  think  Convocation 
ought  to  have  that  amount  of  power  which  would  put 
into  its  hands  the  ability  to  reject  a  scheme  or  not. 

7661.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  organisation  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  you? — No;  I  am  not ;  I 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

7662.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  graduates  of  the 
University  of  London  generally  would  acquiesce  in  thie 
high-handed  measure,  and  if  not  do  you  think  it  likely 
that  Parliament  would  interfere  in  that  way  P — Again, 
if  I  may  express  an  opinion,  I  do  not  think,  unless  some 
high-handed  procedure  of  that  kind  is  adopted,  an 
agreement  will  ever  be  come  to. 

7663.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  competition 
among  the  medical  schools,  it  was  represented  to  us  by 
the  advocates  of  a  professorial  University  that  in  the 
department  of  science  and  arts  the  financial  question — 
the  need  of  the  schools  obtaining  pupils — would  rather 
tend  to  prevent  the  economy  which  would  be  on  general 
grounds  desirable.  Do  you  think  any  obstacle  of  that 
kind  is  likely  to  prevent  a  combination  among  the 
schools  in  certain  subjects ;  for  instance,  in  certain 
scientific  subjects  in  which  I  understood  you  to  regard 
such  a  combination  as  desirable  P — May  I  ask  if  that 
was  represented  to  the  Commission  by  those  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  professorial  scheme  ? 

7664.  Only  as  regards  arts  and  science  ;  but  it  only 
occurred  to  me  that  the  same  obstacle  might  prevent 
the  combination  that  might  be  regarded  as  desirable  in 
the  case  of  medical  schools  ? — I  think  that  might  be 
so  when  matters  are  firmly  settled  by  whatever  Univer- 
sity comes  to  be  established.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
we  feel  a  great  deal  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  matter.  I  conceive  certainly  that  con- 
ditions of  association  amongst  the  schools  to  some 
extent  will  take  place. 

7665.  Voluntarily  P— Yes,  voluntarily. 

7666.  You  think  they  will  not  be  prevented  by  the 
desire  of  each  school  to  retain  pupils  ?— I  think  not 
among  the  smaller  schools.  I  think  probably  the  indi- 
vidual larger  schools  would  necessarily,  but  the  smaller 
schools  would,  I  think,  agree  to  some  conditions  of 
association  for  some  of  their  work — their  earlier  work. 
That  is  an  expression  of  my  own  opinion,  but  I  have 
reason  for  saying  so. 

7667.  I  think  one  of  your  objections  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  is  the  dominant  position  of  University  College 
and  King's  College.  How  exactly  is  that  the  case  in 
the  department  of  medicine.?  How  are  they  predomi- 
nant ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  exactly  predominant 
in  the  department  of  medicine,  but  I  said  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  governing  body  of  the  whole  University. 
That  is  what  I  referred  to. 

7668.  Do  you  think  the  representation  of  medicine 
on  that  governing  body  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
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any  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  colleges  ?  It  is  a  strong  representation  ?— It  is  a 
strong  representation  no  doubt.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  representation  of  medicine  in  the 
Gresham  Charter  is  a  very  strong  one. 

7669.  Do  not  you  think  they  could  prevent  any  undue 
interference  in  the  department  of  medicine  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  considerable  fear  that  they  would  not  be  in 
that  position  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University, 
in  the  Senate  to  which  matters  are  referred.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  It  would  have  been,  I  conceive, 
perfectly  possible  for  those  two  institutions  to  have 
laid  down  regulations  such,  for  instance  (I  am  only 
giving  illustrations,  I  do  not  say  they  would  do  it),  that 
as  a  condition  for  admission  to  examination  the  student 
from  a  school  should  attend  some  class  or  another  at 
University  College  or  King's  College.  The  influence 
on  the  governing  body,  I  take  it,  was  sufficiently  great. 

7670.  (Bishop  Barry.)  You  mean  to  induce  the 
governing  body  to  make  such  an  arbitrary  regulation  as 
the  one  you  speak  of  ?— I  mean  in  this  sense.  King's 
College  and  University  College  with  their  wealth  and 
endowments  were  in  a  position  to  have  certain  courses 
of  lectures  on  certain  things  at  those  places  only.  I 
only  say  that  to  illustrate  my  meaning  of  what  would 
have  been  the  possible  influence  that  they  could  have 
exerted. 

7671.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  agree  with  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  in  saying  that  the  examinations  of  the 
conjoint  board  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  University 
of  London  ?  I  am  right  in  thinking  you  are  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  London? — lama  graduate  and 
scholar  of  the  University  of  London,  and  I  am  an 
examiner  for  the  conjoint  board. 

7672.  It  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  co-ordinating  the  two  sets  of 
examinations? — Yes,  1  think  I  should  be  justified  in 
saying  that  in  the  practical  subjects  the  examination  of 
the  conjoint  board  is  equal  to  that  of  the  University 
of  London. 

7673.  Do  yon  think  that  opinion  is  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  graduates  of  the  University  ?  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  generally  admitted  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  by  the  graduates  generally,  but 
my  impression  is  that  a  number  of  those  who  have  been 
examiners  on  the  conjoint  board  would  entertain  that 
view. 

7674.  Supposing  that  the  medical  schools  were  to 
give  up  their  present  teaching  of  science,  do  you 
think  it  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  the  medical  schools  ? — My  answer,  if 
you  please,  must  be  taken  to  represent  my  own  view, 
and  also  what  my  experience,  derived  from  a  small 
school,  shows  it  would  be.  I  wish  particularly  to  guard 
myself  in  that  because  I  do  think  in  my  own  school,  for 
instance,  we  should  be  better  off  if  we  were  not  obliged 
to  teach  those  scientific  subjects. 

7675.  It  would  make  it  possible  to  continue  the  teach- 
ing of  the  special  subjects,  would  it  not? — The  special 
medical  subjects,  do  you  mean? 

7676.  The  special  branches  of  practical  teaching  ? — 
No,  I  had  rather  put  it  in  the  other  way  and  say  that 
if  some  combination  could  have  been  effected  among 
smaller  schools  as  regards  scientific  subjects  it  would 
leave  the  smaller  schools  freer  to  conduct  the  purely 
practical  clinical  work. 

7677.  1  quite  understand  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  as  regards  scientific  subjects  to  com- 
bine, but  would  it  not  also  be  a  considerable  advantage 
as  regards  practical  subjects  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

7678.  And  make  it  possible  for  the  different  schools 
to  help  each  other  in  particular  subjects  ? — Yes. 

7679.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark  with 
regard  to  separating  the  years  of  scientific  study  from 
the  years  of  practical  study  ? — 1  would  draw  that  line 
myself  personally,  very  strongly. 

7680.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  a  course  of  study  which 
would  consist  of  three  years  of  science,  as  he  suggested, 
and  three  years  of  practical  study  would  seem  to  you 
to  be  a  good  course  of  study  for  an  aspirant  to  a  degree 
in  medicine  ? — Yes. 

7681.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  of  the  scientific 
teaching,  as  it  is  now  conducted  for  the  exo  mi  nations 
of  the  University  of  London,  would  be  comprised  in  the 
three  years  ? — You  mean  including  therein  the  pre- 
liminary scientific,  so-called,  and  the  intermediate  M.B.? 
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7682.  I  mean  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  phy 
siology  ? — Within  three  years  ? 

7683.  Yes,  within  three  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7684.  Especially  if  you  omitted  natural  history  P— ■ 
Yes,  especially  if  you  omitted  natural  history.  15  July  1S92. 

7685.  Which,  I  suppose,  might  be  included  in  a  pre- 
vious  examination? — Well,  I  hardly  should  think  that. 

7686.  But  at  all  events  those  essential  subjects  should 
be  included  in  a  three  years'  scientific  course,  which 
should  be  thorough  and  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7687.  We  are  all  agreed,  are  we  not,  in  admitting  tha 
immense  importance  of  training  in  the  exact  sciences  to 
all  medical  men  ? — Clearly. 

7688.  And  certainly  to  all  graduates.  You  would 
not  think  of  proposing  that  a  man  should  be  allowed 
to  be  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  any  kind  unless  he  had 
received  a  proper  training  in  physics  and  chemistry  ? 
— Certainly  not.  The  college  emphasizes  that  very 
strongly,  and  as  an  individual  I  express  it  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

7689.  You  do  not  think  the  training  in  these  subjects 
which  is  at  present  required  by  the  conjoint  board  is 
anything  like  adequate  for  a  doctor  of  medicine  ? — No, 
I  do  not.  I  may  remind  you  that  that  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  under  the  five  years'  curriculum. 

7690.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement.  We  have  had  the  opinion  expressed 
here  that  the  present  curriculum  shows  a  dangerous 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  science.  You  would  not 
agree  with  such  an  opinion  as  that,  would  you  ? — In 
the  five  years'  curriculum  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

7691.  Do  you  think  the  scientific  part  of  the  educa- 
tion for  the  degree  in  medicine  should  be  in  the  new 
University  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  or  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  working  of  those  Faculties  and  Boards 
of  Studies  should  be  associated  for  that  purpose. 

7692.  Act  together  ? — Yes,  act  together. 

7693.  It  being  understood  that  there  are  three 
years'  science  and  three  years'  practical,  do  you  see 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  course  as  that 
would  not  be  perfectly  adequate  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  medical  degree  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

7694.  Admitting  that  we  had  in  the  first  instance 
an  adequate  training  in  science  extending  over  three 
years  and  an  adequate  training  in  practical  extending 
over  three  years,  six  years  in  all,  would  not  such 
a  course  as  that  would  represent  be  adequate  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  medical  degree  ? — I  think  so. 
May  I  add  that  I  imagine  the  practical  working  of  the 
five  years'  curriculum  will  substantially  provide  the 
three  years  for  the  one  and  three  years  for  the  other. 

7695.  So  that  such  a  curriculum  as  is  suggested 
by  the  five  years'  scheme  would  be  in  your  opinion 
adequate  for  the  education  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  ? — 
No,  because  I  have  already  admitted  that  I  think  the 
preliminary  scientific  part  should  be  increased. 

7696.  But  a  course  such  as  I  was  suggesting  just 
now,  three  years'  science  and  three  years'  practical 
would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

7697.  Then  I  suppose  that  you  would  regard 
this  as  quite  consistent  with  the  proj^osal  to  allow  a 
man  afterwards  to  take  an  honours  degree  in  medicine 
in  addition  to  the  general  degree  ? — Yes,  an  honours 
degree  in  medicine  on  further  work  and  further  exami- 
nation. 

7698.  And  what  would  be  the  subject  of  such  an 
honours  degree  ?  I  suppose  medical  science  generally, 
particularly  pathology  ? — Yes,  particularly  pathology, 
and  medical  science  generally,  or  even  some  special 
lines  of  medicine. 

7699.  It  has  been  suggested  outside  that  such  a  de- 
gree might  be  called  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medical 
science.  Have  you  thought  about  that  ? — I  have  never 
heard  it  suggested.  It  does  not  at  first  sight  recom- 
mend itself  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  distinction 
between  doctor  of  medicine  and  doctor  of  medical 
science. 

7700.  Ilow  would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  which  at 
present  exists  of  maintaining  the  distinction  between 
the  degree  of  medicine  as  now  conferred,  and  such  a 
degree  as  we  ware  contemplating  just  now,  the  new 
degree  ? — I  think  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  the  fact 
that  it  is  obtained  with   honours   gradually  asserts 
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W.  H.  Allchin,  itself.    It  gets  to  be  known  by  those  whom  it  concerns 
Esq.,  M.B.,     and  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

P  Ty  (~1  J~> 

MR  C  S         7701.  Tou  would  make  the  new  degree  with  honours 
'      '      equivalent  to  the  old  degree  of  M.D.  of  the  University 
r  jul  t  1892     of  London? — Yes.    I  put  it  in  this  way:  I  should. 
u  ^        '    regard  the  present  M.D.  of  the  University  of  London  as 
an  honours  examination  as  compared  with  the  one  you 
are  suggesting. 

7702.  Therefore,  if  the  new  University  created  an 
honours  degree  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  doctor  of 
medicine  degree,  you  would  regard  that  honours  de- 
gree as  equivalent  to  the  existing  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  ? — Yes. 

7703.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  medical  graduates  of  the  University  of  London  in 
general  ? — 1  think  so,  because  I  think  one  has  to  bear 
in  mind  this  important  fact.  The  University  has 
claimed,  I  think  I  may  say  officially  claimed,  by  Sir 
James  Paget,  who  appeared  as  Vice  Chancellor  before 
the  last  Royal  Commission,  that  the  University  degrees 
were  honours  degrees.  And  I  think  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  admitted  that  the  present  position  of  the 
University  degree  qua  medicine  is  distinctly  that  of  an 
honours  qualification.  I  think  that  is  borne  out  by 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals  who 
take  the  degree. 

7704.  And  probably  about  as  many  would  take  the 
honours  degree  in  such  a  new  system  as  the  one  we 
are  talking  about? — I  should  suppose  so.  Of  course, 
as  you  know,  the  taking  of  that  means  a  very  large 
amount  of  additional  work  which  means  additional 
time  and  additional  expense,  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which  there  comes  to  be  the  restriction  put  upon  the 
students  taking  it. 

7705.  You  think  six  years  would  not  be  too  long  a 
period  to  devote  to  medical  study  to  make  the  degree  a 
practically  useful  one  ? — No. 

7706.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  You  heard  the  whole  of  Sir 
zlndrew  Clark's  evidence,  I  think? — I  did. 

7707.  Did  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  in  preferring 
a  single  University  to  any  double  one  ? — I  did. 

7708.  In  that  single  University  you  would  retain 
what  you  speak  of  as  the  metropolitan  aspect  and  the 
cosmopolitan  aspect? — Yes,  I  would. 

7709.  Making  them  distinct  ? — Yes,  making  them 
distinct. 

7710.  Do  you  at  all  favour  or  accept  Sir  Andrew 
Clark's  project  for  a  pass  M.D.  for  the  metropolitan 
side  of  the  work  and  an  honours  M.D.  for  the  provincial 
or  cosmopolitan  side  of  the  work  ? — I  do. 

7711.  You  think  that  would  be  a  satisfactory  form  of 
arrangement  ? — Yes. 

7712.  Letting  the  students  pass  in  most  cases  from 
the  pass  M.D.  to  the  honours  M.D.  ? — I  am  not  sure  of 
that.  I  would  rather  suggest  that  if  they  went  in  for 
honours,  they  should  take  the  honours  course  through- 
out. 

7713.  Would  you  confide  the  determination  of  the 
two  courses  to  distinct  bodies  ? — Partially  distinct.  I 
r.m  now  expressing  my  own  personal  view. 

7714.  I  should  like  to  understand  exactly  what  you 
mean — two  distinct  committees  or  governing  bodies,  one 
of  which  would  order  the  course  for  the  pass,  and  the 
other  of  which  would  order  the  further  course  for  the 
honours  M.D.  ? — I  would  have  the  whole  under  the 
control  of  a  Senate  upon  which  the  Royal  Colleges 
should  be  represented.  For  the  pass  or  metropolitan 
aspect— the  metropolitan  degrees — I  would  associate 
the  Royal  Colleges  with  the  University  for  carrying 
out  the  professional  examination?,  leaving  the  prelimi- 
nary scientific,  and  general  educational  examinations 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  University,  and  leaving  the 
honours  or  cosmopolitan  degree  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  without  that  association  with  the  Royal 
Colleges. 

7715.  The  pass  M.D.  you  would  limit  to  students 
trained  for,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  their  time  in  the 
metropolitan  schools  ? — -Yes. 

7716.  Excluding  the  provincial  students  from  taking 
that  pass  M.D.  ? — Yes. 

7717.  If  one  had  to  be  subordinated  to  the  other,  you 
would  give  subordination  to  the  cosmopolitan  aspect  ? 
— I  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  question  of  one  being 
subordinate.  They  would  be  parallel.  That  is  my 
idea. 


7718.  You  would  do  what  you  could  to  make  them 
even  and  parallel  ? — Yes,  I.  would  make  the  cos- 
mopolitan parallel  with  the  metropolitan. 

7719.  If  I  understood  you  rightly  you  take  some 
exception  to  the  present  form  of  the  clause  dealing  with 
the  registrable  qualification  in  the  Gresham  Charier, 
or  I  ought  to  say  rather  in  default  of  further  provision 
in  the  Charter.  As  the  Charter  stands,  you  apprehend 
that  there  might  be  some  tendency  to  take  the  easiest 
or  the  least  exacting  form  of  licensing  qualification  ? — I 
do.    I  should  think  it  would  be  so. 

7720.  Unless  there  was  a  special  provision  securing 
the  licensing  qualification  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  you 
think  the  tendency  would  be  to  select  the  easiest  form 
of  licensing  qualification  ?• — Yes. 

7721.  And  that  would  be  for  practical  purposes  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  ? — Yes. 

7722.  May  I  ask  you  for  one  moment  to  assume  that 
no  special  relation  is  established  between  the  new 
University  and  the  Royal  Colleges  or  between  the  new 
University  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ?  Would 
you  in  that  case  object  to  the  new  University  degree 
itself  constituting  a  qualification  for  practice? — I 
should,  certainly. 

7723.  Would  you  tell  me  on  what  grounds  seeing 
that  every  other  University  degree  does  constitute  a 
qualification,  you  would  object  to  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity degree  constituting  a  qualification? — Because  I 
think,  first  of  all,  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  existing  University  of  London. 

7724.  But  supposing  that  were  part  of  it  and  that  the 
new  University  were  combined  with  the  University  of 
London  ?  —  I  understood  you  to  say  the  Gresham 
scheme,  if  thai;  were  adopted. 

7725.  I  am  now  supposing  of  a  new  single  Univer- 
sity ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
Royal  Colleges. 

7726.  Why  more  than  that  the  degree  of  the  present 
University  of  London  should  carry  a  licensing  qualifi- 
cation ? — Because  of  the  character  of  the  University 
degrees  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
obtained. 

7727.  Would  it  be  a  grave  injustice  if  the  present 
standard  of  the  degrees  were  retained  P  Would  it  be 
any  injustice  to  the  conjoint  board  of  the  combined 
colleges  ? — Presumably  not  if  exactly  the  same  standard 
and  conditions  were  maintained. 

7728.  The  injustice,  then,  or  the  unfairness,  would 
really  lie  in  the  depreciation  of  the  degree,  and  the 
assimilating  it  or  even  placing  it  below  the  present 
standard  of  the  conjoint  board? — Yes,  it  would.  If  I 
may  put  in  this  way  it  would  be  giving  the  same 
article  with  a  higher  title  which  would  be  a  title  of 
degree.    That  is  what  is  sought  for. 

7729.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  reason  to  fear  that 
depreciation  of  the  degree  if  it  was  confided  entirely 
to  the  hands  of  the  new  University? — I  do  not  know 
altogether  about  using  the  word  depreciation  ;  but 
allow  me  to  say  (using  your  word  "  depreciation  "  in 
the  widest  sense)  I  think  if  it  did  not  do  so,  the  Univer- 
sity would  not  meet  what  was  required.  Therefore  it 
would  fail  from  that  point  of  view. 

7730.  And  that  would  be  the  prime  object  of  the 
Gresham  University  as  it  stands  at  present.  It  would 
satisfy  the  public  desire  for  a  somewhat  easier  and  less 
exacting  degree  ? — I  think  that  is  the  public  demand, 
the  medical  public's  demand.  If  it  did  not  meet  it,  it 
would,  so  far  as  that  goes,  fail. 

7731.  The  scheme  that  you  desire  and  that  you  your- 
self advocate  is  some  special  fusion  between  the  Royal 
Colleges  and  the  University  ? — Yes. 

7732.  Involving  first  representation  on  the  governing 
body,  and,  secondly,  some  sort  of  examinational  asso- 
ciation ? — Yes. 

7733.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  grant  the  same  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ?  Would  you  view  with 
favour  or  disfavour  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  being 
admitted  to  a  like  representation  or  association  with 
the  University  ? — I  should  object  to  it. 

7734.  Would  you  confine  it  to  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — 
Yes,  1  would  confine  it  to  the  Royal  Colleges. 

7735.  'Would  you  give  me  your  exact  grounds  for 
that?-— 1  do  not  think  that  the  character  of  the  exa- 
minations of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  are  at  all  up  to 
the  standard  of  those  imposed  by  the  Royal  Colleges. 
That  is  my  answer. 
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7736.  And  you  think  the  tendency  of  giving  them 
that  position  in  the  University  would  be  to  reduce  the 
standards  to  their  own  ? — I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

7737.  Obviously  they  would,  I  should  imagine,  think 
it  a  certain  unfairness  that  your  colleges  should  be 
brought  into  relation  with  the  University,  and  that 
they  who  hold  also  a  licensing  power  in  medicine 
should  not  have  such  a  relation  ? — Allow  me  to  say 
that,  however  successful  the  new  University  may  be  in 
meeting  the  want  of  a  more  accessible  degree  for 
London  students,  there  will  of  necessity  always  remain 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  would  not  aspire 
to  or  be  able  to  obtain  a  University  rank  and  yet  would 
be  able  to  qualify  in  a  way  which  the  State  practically 
requires,  and  which  will,  I  take  it,  be  supplied  by  the 
examination  of  the  Apothecaries''  Company. 

7738.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  the  University 
accepting  in  the  main  the  standard  now  required  by 
the  conjoint  board  ? — Y"es. 

7739.  But  you  would  be  dissatisfied  with  its  accepting 
only  the  test  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  ? — Yes. 

7740.  The  ground  on  which  you  base  your  claim  to 
admission  or  fusion  is  that  your  position  would  be 
strengthened  by  ttpholding  the  standard  of  the  exami- 
nation?— Yes,  that  is  one  reason.  • 

7741.  "Would  you  submit  the  course  of  training  to 
University  control  ? — If  it  is  arranged  for  tinder  some 
such  working  arrangement  as  that  in  clause  47. 

7742.  That  is,  securing  adequate  representation  of 
some  kind  upon  the  Faculty  or  body  determining  the 
course  ? — Yes,  and  with  some  representation  upon  the 
Senate.  That  is  in  the  scheme  which  you  mentioned 
just  now. 

7743.  Would  you  approve  a  similar  relation,  some 
sort  of  subordination  or  incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  for  that  part  of  their  work  with  the  University 
of  Oxford,  assuming  the  University  of  Oxford  desired  it  ? 
— At  the  moment  I  do  not  see  the  objection  to  it,  but 
you  must  excuse  my  saying  that  it  is  such  a  new  idea. 

7744.  Perhaps  it  will  seem  less  novel  if  I  put  it  in 
the  case  of  another  University  where  the  actual  ques- 
tion might  be  likely  to  occur.  Supposing  a  provincial 
University,  the  Victoria  or  a  new  Midland  University, 
desired  to  establish  relations  with  the  very  powerful, 
indeed  the  only  licensing  body  for  England,  would  you 
be  prepared  to  submit  in  the  same  way  your  examina- 
tions to  the  University  direction  of  the  Midland  Uni- 
versity, Victoria  University,  or  a  Welsh  University  ? — 
I  conceive  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  a  working 
arrangement  similar  to  that  suggested  by  clause  47  of 
the  Senate's  scheme  between  the  Royal  Colleges  and 
the  existing  University  might  be  imposed  or  come  into 
existence  between  Victoria  University  and  the  Royal 
Colleges  or  between  any  other  Universities  and  the 
Royal  Colleges. 

7745.  There  do  you  think  you  at  all  speak  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Colleges  as  a  whole? — I 
assure  you  I  have  never  heard  the  question  discussed 
at  all. 

7746.  Of  course  it  is  an  important  point  because  it 
would  establish  inter-connexion  between  the  Univer- 
sities and  licensing  bodies  ? — 1  quite  see  that,  but  the 
point  I  have  never  heard  discussed.  I  should  hardly 
venture  to  give  you  my  own  opinion.  I  have  never 
thought  it  out  from  that  point  of  view  and  I  have  never 
heard  it  discussed.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  who  are 
here  will  tell  you  that  it  has  never  been  discussed. 

7747.  You  see  that  for  the  provincial  colleges  it  is  a 
very  important  point  ? — Yes.  I  entirely  see  your  point, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so.  Naturally  I  have  looked 
nt  it  more  from  a  London  point  of  view.  We  were  told 
yesterday  that  five-sixths  of  those  who  obtain  the 
qualification  of  the  Royal  Colleges  are  London  students. 

7748.  With  respect  to  London  students  you  would 
give  a  certain  amount  of  direction,  and  to  some  extent 
subordinate  your  colleges  to  the  new  London  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes,  in  the  working  arrangement. 

7749.  But  you  cannot  say  whether  you  would  do  so 
in  the  case  of  provincial  or  extra-metropolitan  Univer- 
sities ? — If  you  ask  me  my  individual  opinion,  I  cannot 
(Vie  any  objection  to  it,  but  I  must  guard  myself  by 
saying  that  I  have  never  considered  the  question,  though 
I  quite  see  the  importance  of  your  point. 

7750.  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  believing  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  and  the  Apothecaries  are  the  only 
licensing  bodies  for  all  England  ? — You  mean  licensing 
other  than  University  degrees  ? 


7751.  Yes? — Yes,  you  are  right. 

7752.  And  hitherto  neither  one  of  them  has  entered 
into  special  relation  of  favour  or  disfavour  or  sub- 
ordination or  dependence  with  any  special  Univer- 
sity ?-  -No,  not  as  far  as  I  know. 

7753.  This  would  establish  a  special  alliance  between 
the  dual  colleges  and  the  new  University  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 

7754.  And  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  conjoint 
board  went  it  would  tend  to  favour  the  concentration 
of  the  medical  education  in  London  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  do  so  more  than  that  at  present,  would  it  ? 

7755.  At  present  it  is  a  question  of  money.  It  costs 
provincial  students  something  like  30L  or  40/.  to  come 
up  and  attend  examinations,  and  that  cost  a  London 
student  escapes,  but  otherwise  they  stand  on  exactly 
equal  ground  :  the  examination  is  absolutely  impartial ; 
the  training  at  one  college  is  not  viewed  with  more 
favour  than  that  at  another.  But  this  would  introduce 
new  direct  considerations  tending  to  attract  people  who 
are  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  conjoint  board. 
They  would  be  additional  influences  ? — Yes.  You 
mean  if  they  were  associated  with  the  University  for 
the  degree  ? 

7756.  Yes,  if  they  were  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity for  a  degree  here  and  nowhere  else  ? — Possibly.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  real  thing. 

7757.  The  main  desire  would  be  to  strengthen  medical 
education  and  maintain  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  London  ? — Yes. 

7758.  There  is  nothing  in  your  Charter  that  would 
preclude  your  entering  into  that  kind  of  arrangement 
and  giving  up  your  autonomy  ? — -I  had  rather  you 
asked  that  question  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Liveing,  the 
registrar.  He  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  Charter.  I 
really  should  not  like  to  say. 

(Dr.  Norman  Moore.)  I  can  answer  that  question. 
The  college  is  competent  to  do  that. 

7759.  {Mr.  Bendall.)  Would  you  personally  feel  that 
it  was  not  quite  consistent  that  you  should  in  this  way 
ally  yourself  with  one  particular  University  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  objectionable  on  that  ground  in  so 
much  as  it  was  to  meet  the  case  of  the  vast  number  of 
students  that  the  association  is  proposed,  and  it  would 
still  leave  the  College  open  to  grant  its  license  and 
membership  to  others  not  coming  for  the  degree.  So 
it  would  remain  open  to  a  student  if  he  wishes  to 
obtain  the  qualifications  of  the  Royal  College  to  come 
and  obtain  those  specially. 

7760.  Are  you  in  favour,  as  a  matter  of  general 
principle,  of  concentrating  medical  education  in  London 
and  destroy inj?  provincial  schools  of  medicine  ?  I  mean 
are  you  a  disbeliever  in  the  provincial  schools  of 
medicine  ?  Do  you  think  that  for  the  profession  and 
for  England  it  is  better  to  keep  them  up  or  gradually 
extinguish  them  ?  You  find  a  difficulty  in  answering 
that  question  ? — Yes ;  I  find  a  difficulty  because  I  think 
my  answer  might  be  misinterpreted.  But  I  may  say 
that  I  think  on  the  whole  the  fewer  the  centres  there 
are  the  better. 

7761.  You  think  London  is  the  paramount  centre  ? — 
Yes. 

7762.  And  if  that  were  strengthened  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  weaken  the  other  parts  of  the  counti'y  ? — 
Y&u  mean  if  we  did  weaken  the  other  by  so  doing. 

7763.  If  it  weakened  or  destroyed  the  provincial 
schools  you  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  no  loss? — 1 
think  not. 

7764.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  do  not  quite  see  why 
you  wish  a  different  course  of  study  for  honour  students 
from  that  which  the  pass  students  have  ? — By  the  word 
"different"  I  implied  something  extra— -something 
additional. 

7765.  You  would  prefer,  would  you  not,  that  all 
should  go  through  the  same  mill  as  regards  scientific 
training,  and  that  honours  should  be  given,  that  is  to 
say,  for  purely  medical  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

7766.  In  that  case  it  would  be  additional  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  additional. 

7767.  After  taking  the  ordinary  degree? — Yes. 

7768.  Was  that  what  you  meant  ?— Yes,  I  mean  that 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  two  courses  could  be 
identical. 

7769.  Would  the  courses  be  exactly  identical  up  to 
the  time  at  which  the  man  took  his  ordinary  degree  ? — . 
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W.H.Allchin,  There  would  be  the  same  difference  as  exists  at  present 
Esq.,  M.B.,    between,  say,  the  pass  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  and  the  honours  examination. 

7770.  But  would  you  not  allow  a  man  to  determine 
whether  he  would  go  in  for  honours  after  he  had 
already  taken  the  ordinary  degree  P — -Yes.  Then  he 
would  have  to  go  in  for  the  additional  examination  foi 
the  honours. 

7771.  Would  you  not  suggest  for  the  additional  ex- 
amination rather  subjects  in  purely  medical  science 
than  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  go  back  to  his 
previous  scientific  training  ? — Yes. 

7772.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  on  the  whole, 
without  committing  yourself  to  every  detail,  to  assent 
to  the  arrangement  laid  down  by  the  Senate's  scheme  ? 
—I  do. 

7773.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  one  matter.  By 
that  scheme  representation  was  given  to  (not  to  use 
the  term  which  you  have  very  justly  described  as  a 
very  ambiguous  one)  the  teachers  in  all  the  London 
medical  schools.  A  distinct  representation  is  given  to 
them  upon  the  Senate  and  also  upon  the  Board  of 
Studies  P — Yes. 

7774.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  two  colleges,  whose 
interests  I  may  assume  you  to  be  jointly  representing 
here,  Lad  what  I  may  call  an  institutional  representation 
upon  the  Senate,  and  in  addition  to  that  institutional 
representation  on  the  Senate  they  had,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  a  harmony,  a  co-ordination  between  the 
licensing  and  the  graduation,  a  special  position  assigned 
to  them  under  Clause  47  ? — Yes. 

7775.  May  that  be  taken  as  a  correct  description  of 
the  idea  which  governed  that  scbeme  P — Certainly  I 
think  sc,  and  it  is  on  those  grounds  that  it  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  college. 

7776.  Was  the  position  so  given,  the  institutional 
position,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  to  the  two  Royal  Colleges 
in  your  judgment  a  satisfactory  and  right  position  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  was  quite  right.  You  put  it  first  of  all 
did  I  take  it  in  the  main. 

7777.  Yes.  Now  I  want  to  hear  your  comment  ? — 
My  comment  would  be  this  :  I  think  it  is  not  right  that 
the  Royal  Colleges'  institutional  representation  should 
have  been  inferior  to  tbe  institutional  representation  of 
two  teaching  bodies. 

7778.  Then  upon  this  point  what  you  suggest  is  not 
that  the  two  Royal  Colleges  did  not  adequately  repre- 
sent the  institutional  interests  of  the  medical  scbools, 
but  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  largely  represented 
to  balance  the  institutional  representation  of  the  two 
colleges,  University  College  and  King's  College.  That 
is  you"  opinion  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

7779.  Subject  to  that  objection,  do  you  think  that  the 
position  institutionally  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  was 
correct  P — Yes,  I  do. 

7780.  Then,  recalling  to  your  attention  this  circum- 
stance, that  both  before  the  previous  Royal  Commission 
and  in  the  subsequent  negotiations,  and  in  evidence 
given  by  witnesses  before  this  Commission,  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  a  medical  school  owing  to  pecuniary  and  other 
considerations  ;  is  it  your  judgment  that  a  represen- 
tation of  the  members  of  those  schools  by  the  Faculty 
representation  contemplated  in  this  scheme,  and  the 
institutional  representation  through  the  two  colleges, 
would  adequately  satisfy  the  fair  demands  of  the 
schools  ?— Well,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  

7781.  I  am  asking  your  opinion  ? — My  own  individual 
opinion  is  that  the  schools  should  not  be  represented 
institutionally  cn  the  governing  body,  but  should  be 
entirely  represented  through  the  Faculties.  That  is 
my  own  view  personally. 

7782.  That  I  understand  you  do  not  give  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  any  other  interest  ? — It  is  not  a  represen- 
tative view.  It  is  simply  my  own  view.  You  will 
probably  have  the  opposite  to  that  put  to  you  by 
certain  of  the  representatives  of  the  schools  who  will 
appear  before  you.  I  am  only  now  expressing  my  own 
individual  opinion. 

7783.  In  answer  to  Lord  Reay  you  have,  I  think, 
pointed  out  that  at  one  point  your  evidence  given 
before  the  former  Royal  Commission  would  have  to  be 
qualified  by  events  which  have  since  occurred,  and  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  since  you  gave  your  evi- 
dence a  great  deal  closer  connexion  has  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  law,  came  into  force 


between  the  two  Royal  Colleges  and  the  schools  repre* 
sented  by  their  teachers  than  previously  existed  ? — It 
has  done  so  notably  in  the  construction  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  five  years. 

7784.  I  ask  you,  as  a  person  who  knows  a  great 
deal  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  these  things,  does 
that  mutual  arrangement  and  concession  which  may  be 
inferred  from  your  answer  tend  towards  the  view  that 
the  Royal  Colleges  might  be  regarded  in  the  future  as 
fairly  representing  the  institutional  interests  of  the 
schools  ?  I  am  only  asking  for  your  own  opinion  p — I 
hardly  think  so,  because  the  institutional  interests  of 
course  are  those  connected  with  their  funds,  with  their 
property,  and  with  the  plant,  so  to  say,  in  the  widest 
sense,  which  of  course  the  Royal  Colleges  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  In  that  sense  they  Would  not  represent 
them  institutionally. 

7785.  No  doubt  they  would  not  represent  them  as 
trustees  of  their  funds  or  as  trustees  of  their  resources, 
but  would  they  represent  them  in  this  sense,  that 
being  bodies  upon  which  the  schools  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  upon  which  the  schools  are  practically 
represented  by  their  most  important  members  they 
might  be  trusted  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  schools 
against  any  undue  invasion? — That  is  so  and  the 
Royal  Colleges  have  more  than  once  lately  advocated 
the  position  of  the  schools.  They  urged  the  claims 
of  the  schools  before  the  Senate,  and  they  also  ad- 
vanced the  same  before,  the  Privy  Council. 

7786.  They  are  associated  in  interest  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  managers  of  the  schools  ? — Yes 

7787.  Then  in  fact  might  it  be  taken,  speaking 
broadly,  that  the  two  Royal  Colleges  may  be  said  so 
far  to  represent  the  interests,  demands,  and  rights  of 
the  London  schools,  that  they  might  be  entrusted  with 
the  representation  of  the  London  schools  in  the  future  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  could  be  so  certainly,  excluding,  of 
course,  what  you  refer  to  as  their  property  and  funds. 

7788.  I  do  not  propose  to  have  that  at  all  ? — Their 
educational  interests  ? 

7789.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  schools  on 
the  governing  body  of  any  new  University  P — Yes. 

7790.  That  might  perhaps  save  any  difficulty  which 
might  arise,  and  you  are  aware  that  difficulties  have 
been  found  to  arise,  and  were  pointed  out  by  the  previous 
Commission  as  arising,  in  ascertaining  with  any  de- 
finiteness  what  is  the  precise  constitution  of,  and  where 
is  the  precise  responsibility  for,  the  medical  schools, 
providing  still  for  the  medical  schools  (under  such 
provisions  as  those  of  clause  22  of  the  proposed  scheme) 
a  definite  determination  of  the  teachers  of  those  schools 
who  should  be  represented  in  the  University  as  form- 
ing part  of  its  Faculty.  That  clause  provides  for  the 
ascertainment,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  scheduling 
of  the  teachers  p — Do  I  understand  that  it  should  be 
with  the  Royal  Colleges  P 

7791.  No.  I  am  suggesting  rather  that  the  schools 
should  have  their  individual  special  position,  and 
be  able  to  maintain  their  individual  and  special 
rights.  Each  school  should  make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  appropriate  chairs.  In  that  respect 
I  am  regarding  them  as  distinct  from  the  colleges,  and 
having  allowed  them  all  that,  and  made  that  provision 
for  their  special  rights  and  interests,  then  as  regards 
the  rest  of  their  rights  and  interests  considered  in  a 
University  sense  only,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  two 
Royal  Colleges  might  be  fairly  trusted  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  demands  and  rights  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

7792.  Now  one  question  upon  a  very  important  point 
which  was  raised  in  the  questions  of  Professor  Burdon 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Rendall.  Two  suggestions  have 
been  made  before  this  Commission.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  the  only  ones,  but  they  have  beeu 
made.  One  is  that  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  in 
the  47th  clause  in  the  Senate's  scheme  should  be  come 
to,  and  another  is  that  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
described  in  general  terms  as  practical  subjects,  the 
University  should  accept  a  testamur  from  the  Royal 
Colleges  as  to  proficiency  in  those  matters.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  right,  but  I  think  I  understood  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  to  say  that  he  preferred  that  scheme 
which  unites  the  Colleges  with  the  University  body, 
and  I  understood  that  he  thought  that  was  one  which 
would  tend  more  directly  in  an  educational  sense  than 
the  other.  Have  you  an  opinion  on  that  question  ? — 
I  should  prefer  the  association. 
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7793.  tt  is  obvious  that  either  course  would  equally 
admit  of  the  condition  put  to  you  by  Principal  Kendall 
of  an  equal  and  similar  relation  of  the  two  colleges 
with  other  Universities ;  whether  the  principle  of 
union  in  the  examination  or  the  principle  of  testamur 
were  adopted,  it.  would  be  applicable  equally  to 
London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Victoria? — Certainly, 
because  tbe  Medical  Act  permits  of  the  association  of 
Universities  and  licensiug  bodies.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  say  this :  The  Medical  Act  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility of  licensing  bodies  being  connected  with  the 
University.  That  would  answer  Mr.  Randall's  question 
more  accurately  than  I  did. 

779L  (Mr.  Rendall.)  And  as  regards  the  control  over 
the  examination  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  Act  goe3 
beyond  allowing  working  arrangements  between  them. 

7795.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Would  you  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  the  Act  allowing  those  working  arrangements  pro- 
vides for  exactly  that  which  is  carried  out  by  clause  47 
of  the  Senate's  scheme  ? — Precisely  so. 

7796.  And,  in  fact,  without  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
without  any  power  beyond  what  the  Senate  possesses, 
it  would  be  in  their  power  at  this  moment  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Royal  Colleges  tinder  that 
statute  ? — I  believe  so  thoroughly.  You  mean  without 
reference  to  Convc  cation  ? 

7797.  Without  reference  to  Convocation  or  to  any- 
body else  P — I  am  not  sufficiently  a  lawyer  to  know 
whether  they  must  refer  to  Convocation. 

7798.  I  think  you  take  it  from  me  that  no  such 
reference  is  required  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  the  present 
University  can  work  with  the  Royal  Colleges  under  that 
Act. 

7799.  And  they  might  equally  work,  if  they  thought 
fit,  with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — Certainly. 

7800.  That  being  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
your  view  is  about  the  prospect  that  is  presented  to  us 
by  the  constitution  of  two  Universities.  Would  it  be 
your  view  that  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of 
medical  education  that  there  should  be  a  new  University 
created,  so  that  there  should  be  two  different  Univer- 
sities in  London  having  the  power  under  the  statute  of 
entering  into  arrangements  such  as  they  thought  fit? — • 
Would  you  kindly  put  the  question  again  ? 

7801.  That  there  should  be  two  Universities  existing 
in  London,  neither  of  which  should  have  any  organic 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  to  each  of 
which  it  should  be  open  as  they  saw  tit,  saw  convenient, 
or  saw  pecuniarily  advantageous,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  either  of  the  existing  licensing  bodies. 
Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  an  arrangement  or 
a  condition  of  things  which  would  be  conducive  to 
medical  education  ? — To  have  two  Universities,  you 
mean  ? 

7802.  To  have  two  Universities,  either  of  which  has 
power  to  treat  with  distinct  licensing  bodies  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

7803.  Therefore,  whatever  the  particular  form  adopted, 
would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  desirable  thing  that 
a  union  should  be  established  between  the  University 
authority  and  the  licensiug  authority,  and  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  that  arrangement  should  be  single  and  not 
double? — It  is  so,  certainly. 

7804.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  relation  in  which  the  colleges  stand  to  the  medical 
schools?— No,  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  think  it  might  be 
closer. 

7805.  In  what  respect  ? — I  think  it  might  be  closer 
in  the  direction  which  it  has  lately  taken,  viz.,  of  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  from  the  schools  to 
help  them  and  advise  them,  either  with  the  colleges 
separately,  or  with  the  working  body — the  conjoint 
board 

7806.  But  are  not  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two 
colleges  the  teachers  of  the  schools  ? — They  are  so. 

7807.  Then  how  could  they  come  into  closer  relation 
by  inviting  teachers  to  consult  with  teachers  ? — I  see 
your  position,  but  in  the  framing  of  the  five  years' 
curriculum,  as  you  know  better  than  I  do  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  management,  you  have  consulted 
representatives  from  the  schools—groups  of  teachers 
from  the  different  schools  in  regard  to  the  different 
departments  for  this  five  years'  curriculum ;  at  all 
events,  a  committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  has 
done  so,  and  it  is  that  kind  of  a  further  association 
which  is  desirable. 


7808.  That  was  to  get  a  more  general  expression  of  W.H.Allchin, 
opinion  ?— Quite  so.  Esq.,  M.B., 

7809.  But  for  the  ordinary  working  of  the  two  col-  ^^rff'^a' 
leges,  teachers  are  sufficiently  represented  ? — Quite. 

7810.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  if  extraordinary  15  juiy  1892. 

occasions  arise,  it  is  as  well  to  get  a  collection  of  

opinions  and  judge  from  them,  but  ordinarily,  the  rela- 
tion could  not  be  closer,  seeing  that  the  governing 

bodies  of  the  two  colleges  are  the  teachers  at  the 
schools  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  exceptions 
have  been  teachers  ? — Yes. 

7811.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  an  answer  you  gave  with  reference  to  appor- 
tioning the  work  in  the  curriculum.  You  would  give 
three  years  to  scientific  work  and  two  years  to  what  you 
call  practical  work  ;  is  that  your  division  ? — Yes  ;  three 
years  to  scientific  work  up  to  the  practical  subjects. 

(Professor  Sanderson.)  Three  to  each. 

7812.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  That  would  be  for  the 
degree  ? — That  was  what  Professor  Sanderson  asked 
me. 

7813.  But  at  present  it  would  be  three  and  two  ? — 
Yes,  three  and  two,  it  would  be. 

7814.  But  you  would  add  another  year  to  the 
practical  work,  so  you  would  make  it  three  and  three  ? — 
I  should  have  added  another  year  to  the  practical  work, 
which  is,  I  think,  what  the  majority  of  students  will 
practically  do. 

7815.  I  think  there  is  a  little  confusion.  Let  us  take 
the  five  years'  curriculum.  How  much  would  you  give 
the  scientific  work,  and  how  much  would  you  give  the 
clinical  or  practical  work  ? — In  the  five  years'  curricu- 
lum I  would  give  three  to  the  clinical. 

7816.  And  two  to  the  scientific  ? — Yes. 

7817.  Then  if  you  added  the  other  year  would  you 
give  three  to  each,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

7818.  Unless  the  general  subject  is  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, might  not  that  lead  to  misapprehension  ?  It 
might  appear  to  be  an  undue  proportion  to  the  scientific, 
but  is  it  not  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  period  of 
time  is  really  the  only  period  which  the  average  man 
gives  to  scientific  work  ? — Yes. 

7819.  Practically  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
time  is  given  to  clinical  work  ? — Clearly. 

7820.  So  it  is  necessary  to  guard  most  jealously  the 
time  which  is  given  in  the  schools  to  scientific  work,  as 
really  the  only  chance  which  a  man  has  of  paying 
attention  to  scientific  work  at  all  ? — Yes. 

7821.  Whether  a  man  should  give  three  out  of  the 
five  to  scientific  work  is  not  the  whole  question,  but 
what  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  really  after  he  leaves 
his  school  his  life  is  devoted  to  clinical  work,  that  is, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  average  man  ? — Certainly. 

7822.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  two  colleges  united  to 
form  the  conjoint  scheme,  that  was  very  deliberately 
considered,  was  it  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

7823.  And  the  case  was  looked  at  all  round  as  far  as 
possible  ? — I  believe  so. 

7824.  And  the  general  conclusion  was  this — it  must 
be  stated — that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  did  not 
rank  upon  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  induce  the 
colleges  to  associate  themselves  with  it  in  the  new 
scheme  ? — That  is  so. 

7825.  There  is  no  challenging  the  fact  that  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  been  of  a 
lower  class  than  those  of  the  two  colleges  ?— Yes. 

7826.  The  Apothecaries'  Society  has  done  excellent 
service  in  its  way,  and  its  examinations  have  very  con- 
siderably improved,  but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  would  agree  that  the  examinations 
are  distinctly  upon  a  lower  level  than  what  the  colleges 
regard  as  the  minimum  qualification  which  a  man 
ought  to  possess  ? — Certainly. 

7827.  Mr.  Anstie  has  put  to  you  a  question  about  a 
University  being  quite  distinct  with  liberty  to  combine 
with  any  other  body.  Now  supposing  another  Uni- 
versity were  formed — the  Gresham  University — and  in 
the  absence  of  conjunction  with  the  colleges  it  was  to 
seek  an  alliance  with  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  what 
would  you  think  of  that  position  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  very  objectionable. 

7828.  And  the  profession  generally  would  hardly 
accept  that  as  improving  the  standard  of  medical 
education  p — Certainly  not. 
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7829.  And  after  all  is  not  one  of  the  objections  taken 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  University  by  our  profession 
that  there  is  a  great  danger,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
the  degree  might  bo  on  a  lower  level  than  those  of  the 
existing  University  ? — Certainly. 

7830.  That  if  the  existing  University  could  be 
modified  in  any  way  the  chance  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  due  standard  would  be  much  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  a  new  University  which  had  to  run  its  course  in  the 
face  of  such  a  University  as  the  London  University  is 
now  ? — Certainly. 

7831.  That  in  spite  of  what  is  said  in  charters  there 
wonld  be  that  danger  in  the  case  of  the  two  rival 
Universities  ? — Certainly. 

7832.  The  newer  one  having  to  make  its  way  virtually 
by  an  easier  access  to  its  degrees  p — That  was  in  my 
mind  when  I  answered  Mr.  Anstie's  question. 

7833.  Not  as  a  representative  of  the  college  so  much, 
but  in  your  own  case  you  have  the  same  view  with  regard 
to  what  is  called  a  professorial  University  ? — I  have 
formed  the  same  view.  It  has  not  come  to  the  college 
officially,  but  it  has  been  communicated  to  us. 

7834.  What  is  your  own  view  ? — My  own  view  of  the 
professorial  scheme,  so  far  as  one  can  form  an  opinion 
from  the  syllabus  which  has  been  circulated  to  the 
deans,  and  through  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Thorpe  and  Professor 
Riicker,  who,  I  understand,  advocate  that  scheme,  sub- 
stantially is  this.  I  should  entertain  two  fundamental 
objections  to  the  scheme  as  it  exists.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  express  them  ? 

7835.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  opinion 
which  you  can  give  us  upon  that  point  ? — It  appears  to 
me  at  the  very  beginning  to  violate  its  own  principles 
as  regards  the  medical  side.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, one  of  its  fundamental  principles  is  to  absorb 
the  existing  institutions.  Whether  that  word  be  a 
euphemistic  one  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  at 
once  recognise  that  they  cannot  treat  the  medical 
schools  in  the  same  way  so  far  as  absorption  goes. 
They  suggest  some  step  towards  it  qua  the  so-called 
pure  science  part  of  the  medical  education,  but  they  must 
leave  obviously  the  medical  schools  still  existing.  I 
think,  speaking  as  a  University  man,  that  to  establish 
a  new  University  in  which  one  of  its  most  important 
faculties  does  not  conform  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  University  is  a  grave  and  obvious  objection.  My 
other  objection  is  more  of  a  personal  character.  If  I 
understand  it  correctly,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Uuiversity  is  to  consist  essentially  of  professors.  The 
proportion  of  the  professors  to  the  Crown  members  I 
have  only  heard  suggested  indirectly  through  conver- 
sation with  those  who  advocate  the  scheme.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  it  has  never  been  set  forth  ;  it  is  not 
in  their  prospectus,  aud  I  carefully  looked  through  the 
evidence  before  the  Commission  to  ascertain.  But  I 
understand  the  governing  body  is  to  consist  of  certain 
Crown  representative  and  certain  professors,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  should  do  injustice  to  their  view  if  I  said 
that  they  looked  upon  the  Crown  representatives  as 
the  least  important  portion  of  the  governing  body, 
while  the  professors  are  the  most  important.  Now 
comes  the  ground  of  my  objection.  These  professors 
will  go  on  this  governing  body  not  as  the  representatives 
of  groups  of  teachers  or  groups  of  institutions,  nor  of 
places,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  they  are  to  go  on 
the  governing  body,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  because 
of  their  individual  distinction  as  extremely  able  and 
capable  persons  as  professors.  They  would  be  in  that 
sense — I  use  the  word  without  any  intention  of  giving 
offence — irresponsible  ;  they  would  represent  nothing 
bnt  themselves ;  they  would  go  on  as  individuals,  and 
not  as  representing  groups  of  teachers,  which  it  appears 
to  me  is  the  admirable  feature  of  the  Senates  on  the 
Gresham  scheme.  They  would  go  on  the  governing 
body  without  responsibility,  so  to  say,  to  anybody  but 
themselves.  That  is  the  great  ground  of  my  objection, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  serious  matter  to  medi- 
cine to  have  it  under  what  I  should  call  really  the 
despotism  of  a  group  of  individuals  who  represented 
themselves  only.  Those  are  my  two  great  objections  to 
the  professorial  scheme,  speaking  as  an  individual. 

7836.  Now  one  final  question  with  respect  to  the 
provincial  schools.  I  take  it  that  the  colleges  have 
come  to  no  decision  whatever  upon  the  matter — that 
they  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  as  colleges  adverse 
to  the  provincial  schools  having  a  place  in  the  new 
University? — They  have  not.    On  the  contrary  their 


acceptance  of  the  revised  scheme  so  far  as  it  Went 
implied  the  contrary. 

7837.  Whatever  views  might  be  expressed  by  indi- 
viduals— and  they  would  probably  differ — the  colleges 
as  colleges  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  adverse  to 
these  provincial  schools? — I  think  certainly  not. 

7838.  May  we  not  take  it  that  the  evidence  before 
the  two  colleges,  having  regard  to  .the  candidates  who 
come  up  educated  from  the  provincial  schools,  the  mea 
who  occupy  positions  in  the  provincial  schools,  and  the 
whole  course  of  teaching  in  the  provincial  schools, 
would  hardly  justify  the  step  of  exclusion  of  the  pro- 
vincial schools  from  the  new  University  ? — No. 

7839.  If  the  provincial  schools  were  excluded  and  the 
University  were  to  be  only  for  the  London  schools 
without  any  side  for  the  provincial  schools,  ought  not 
the  London  schools  to  justify  that  by  showing  that 
their  educational  advantages  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  provincial  schools  ?^S  peaking  my  own  opinion, 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  would  necessarily  follow, 
because,  although  I  recognise  the  difficulty  which  was 
raised  yesterday,  nevertheless  do  I  think  that  London 
has  a  claim. 

7840.  But  how  would  that  interfere  with  the  claims 
of  London  ?  If  it  in  any  way  acted  prejudicially  to  the 
London  students,  and  i  the  London  students  were  in 
any  way  sacrificed  to  that,  it  would  be  an  argument. 
But  if  the  London  students  were  in  no  way  impeded, 
and  the  conditions  were  met,  in  what  way  would  it 
damage  them  ? — I  quite  admit  what  you  say — that  it 
would  not. 

7841.  And  would  it  not  appear  almost  an  unworthy 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  London  schools,  at  least,  if 
they  attempted  to  exclude  the  provincial  schools  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  after  the  experience  we  have  heard  it 
would  be  so. 

7842.  Would  not  the  soundest  idea  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  great  University  be  to  throw  it  open  to  all 
comers,  and  whatever  superiority  might  be  obtained  by 
particular  schools  should  depend  only  upon  the  educa- 
tional merit  of  those  schools  P  Would  not  that  be  a 
sounder  view  P — That  is  the  contrast,  if  I  may  say  so, 
between  the  existing  University  of  London  and  every 
other  University  that  I  believe  has  ever  existed,  except 
to  a  certain  extent  the  University  of  Dublin. 

7843.  But  you  see  the  conditions  would  hardly  be 
parallel  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  London, 
because  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  owing  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  University,  there  is  a  much  closer  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  colleges  ;  they  are  brought 
into  closer  relationship,  and  the  influence  is  more 
potent  in  those  Universities  than  it  would  be  if  the 
colleges  were  distributed  over  London  ? — No  doubt. 

7844.  So  that  any  argument  deduced  from  that  would 
hardly  bear  upon  the  new  University,  would  it  ?  The 
force  of  it  would  be  greatly  lost  owing  to  the  different 
relation  in  which  the  colleges  would  stand  to  the  new 
University? — Yes,  they  would  stand  in  a  very  different 
relation,  and  I  conceive  that  their  powers  would  be 
altered. 

7845.  Therefore  to  use  the  argument  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  hardly  do  ? — But  I  meant  all — such 
as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Durham. 

7846.  Then  I  should  raise  the  question  whether,  if 
such  an  alteration  were  made,  the  London  students 
would  in  any  way  suffer  by  it ;  if  there  was  ample 
provision  made  in  the  new  scheme  for  the  London 
students,  and  the  new  University  presented  every 
possible  advantage  for  those  students,  then,  if  in  addition 
to  that  the  provincial  schools  were  allowed  to  come  in, 
where  would  be  the  objection  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  urged  for  a  moment  (whatever  one's  preference 
might  be)  that  the  London  student  would  suffer  thereby. 

7847.  Then,  if  they  did  not  suffer,  and  the  provincial 
schools  wished  it,  and  it  might  be  a  gain  to  them,  why 
should  it  not  be  done  ? — I  can  only  answer  that  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  my  own  personal  view  as  to 
what  would  be  the  desirable  thing.  I  quite  admit  the 
force  of  your  argument. 

7848.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  desirable  thing  ac- 
cording to  your  own  personal  view  P — My  own  per- 
sonal view  is  (to  repeat  what  Sir  Andrew  Clark  said 
yesterday)  that,  speaking  for  medicine  particularly,  I 
conceive  that  there  is  in  the  metropolis  a  claim  and  a 
right  to  have  a  University  which  should  impose  its  own 
conditions,  provided  those  conditions  are  not  at  vari- 
ance with  general  University  principles,  and  here  would 
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be  the  imposing  of  a  condition  which  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  all  Universities,  except  one,  viz.,  some 
residence  in  London  or  some  attachment  to  London  to 
constitute  them  as  London  students.  It  seems  to  me, 
if  I  may  so,  the  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  limit  it  to 
London.  I  quite  admit  what  you  say.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  the  London  students  would  suffer 
any  injustice  thereby.  I  fully  admit  that,  but  I  think 
it  is  preferable,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  formed 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  way  in  which  I  looked  at  the 
question.  I  prefer  it  in  that  shape.  I  see  the  difficulty, 
but  still  I  would  prefer  it. 

7849.  Yes,  but  under  those  two  words  which  you  have 
used,  "  claim  and  right,"  might  there  not  be  a  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  means  of  shutting  out  pro- 
vincial schools  from  competition  with  the  London 
schools  ?— I  do  not  think  more  so  than  at  present  they 
are  shut  out.  I  am  not  advocating  that  a  University  in 
London  shall  not  have  its  cosmopolitan  character, 
which  is  open  to  all  comers. 

7850.  Tou  grant  that  ? — Yes,  I  grant  that. 

7851.  If  all  that  could  be  obtained  by  London 
students,  and  in  addition  provision  could  be  made  for 
provincial  schools  in  that  way  without,  in  the  least, 
detracting  from  the  good  of  the  London  students,  then 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  it? — No. 

7852.  The  provincial  schools  do  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  education  of  medical  men  in  this  country  ? 
— Certainly. 

7853.  And  any  step  which  would  tend  to  limit  their 
usefulness  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  ? — 
Any  step  to  limit  their  usefulness  ? 

7854.  As  centres  of  education? — Yes. 

7855.  Now  let  me  put  this  once  more  to  you.  If  such 
a  step  as  that  were  taken  it  ought  to  be  justified  by 
something  stronger  than  the  mere  assertion  of  a  right, 
ought  it  not  ?  It  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  justified 
by  any  reasonable  argument  P — It  would  be  better,  no 
doubt. 

7856.  Now,  supposing  in  London  a  great  central 
institute  as  part  of  the  University  could  be  established 
where  all  these  preliminary  subjects  were  taught,  that 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  London  students,  would 
it  not  ?  In  preference  to  physiology,  for  instance,  and 
chemistry  being  taught  at  the  smaller  schools  or  even 
at  the  larger  schools,  supposing  those  subjects  were  all 
taught  at  some  central  institute,  and  the  hospitals 
were  left  free  for  clinical  work,  is  not  that  step  worth 
considering  ? — I  think  it  is. 

7857.  And  if  such  an  arrangement  as  that  could 
be  established  London  would  be  justified,  perhaps, 
more  than  it  would  be  at  present  in  saying,  "  Unless 
"  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  such  education  as 
"  this  we  should  not  admit  him  to  a  University 
"  degree."  That  would  be  something  like  an  argument 
against  the  provincial  colleges  which  at  present  does 
not  exist  ? — I  quite  see  that. 

7858.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  With  regard  to  the 
provincial  schools  you  have  admitted  that  the  London 
students  would  gain  nothing  by  their  exclusion  ? — 
Certainly. 

7859.  Might  I  not  carry  that  further  and  say  that 
they  would  lose.  The  clinical  material  of  London, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  at  all  too  great  for  the  number  of 
students  who  seek  its  advantages.  That  I  think  is 
quite  certain  ? — I  should  not  quite  accept  that  statement 
altogether,  because,  providing  that  the  asylums  were 
used  for  clinical  purpsoes,  which  was  amongst  the  sug- 
gestions made  before  the  recent  Committee  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
recommendations,  there  is  more  than  could  be  used. 

7860.  That  would  be  rather  additional  and  special  P — 
I  mean  the  metropolitan  infirmaries.  I  used  the  wrong 
word. 

7861.  The  metropolitan  infirmaries  without  very 
considerable  alterations  could  scarcely  take  part  in  the 
ordinary  clinical  instruction  of  students?— I  am  not 
aware  that  they  require  much  alteration. 

7862.  It  is  scarely  possible.  They  have  their  present 
staff  and  their  present  arrangements.  T  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  infirmaries  and 
poor  houses.  Have  you  been  over  them  ? — 1  have  been 
over  one  or  two  of  them. 

7863.  They  really  do  not  afford  very  great  opportu- 
nities for  ordinary  clinical  instruction  ? — I  should 
venture  to  say,  from  my  having  seen  some  of  them — 
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in  the  wards  of  those  infirmaries.   

7864.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  It  would  include  surgical  P — I  15  Jllly  !892. 
can  not  quite  answer,  but  I  should  think  so.    I  have  a 

reason  for  saying  that. 

7865.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  But  still  you  could 
hardly  expect  there  would  be  any  great  relief  to  the 
teaching  in  the  London  hospitals  from  the  aid  gained 
in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  ? — No.  I  only  advanced 
that  because  I  understood  you  to  lay  it  down  as  a  state- 
ment that  the  amount  of  clinical  material  at  present  in 
London  was  not  sufficient. 

7866.  The  amount  of  clinical  material  available  is  not 
at  all  more  than  is  used  P — No. 

7867.  Then  suppose  those  who  at  present  study  in 
provincial  hospitals  are  added  to  the  number  of  students 
in  London,  that  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  London  students  ? — I  think  not 
altogether,  because  I  would  remind  you  that  under  the 
arrangement  of  the  five  years'  curriculum  a  portion  of 
the  extended  clinical  work  applies  to  a  special  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  fever  hospital  department,  and  so 
forth.  So  there  would  still  remain  an  ample  supply 
for  the  stndents  of  those  provincial  schools  unassociated 
at  present  with  a  University. 

7868.  But  if  the  students  now  carrying  on  their 
clinical  work  in  the  provinces  were  added  to  the  students 
in  London  it  would  really  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
London  student.  Is  that  what  you  say? — May  I  ask 
you  which  of  the  provinces  you  mean  ?  I  should  not 
include  all  the  provinces  and  Scotland. 

7869.  No,  I  mean  England.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
number  is,  but  the  number  of  students  who  now  come 
from  the  provinces  to  the  conjoint  board  is  about  one- 
fifth,  it  has  been  stated? — Yes. 

7870.  If  that  one-fifth  more  were  added  to  the  London 
hospitals,  that  would  not  disadvantage  the  London 
students,  you  think  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

7871.  The  London  students  could  with  equal  facility 
obtain  dresserships  and  clinical  clerkships  P — I  think 
so. 

7872.  With  an  additional  number  added  ? — I  fully 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
clinical  material  from  those  infirmaries. 

7873.  I  am  speaking  as  it  is  at  present.  However, 
you  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  not  quite  a  straight- 
forward and  easy  proceeding  to  enable  the  students  to 
attend  those  infirmaries.  You  do  not  really  mean  to 
say  that  a  London  student  would  with  the  same  facility 
obtain  clinical  clerkships,  dresserships,  and  the  other 
advantages  of  hospital  instruction  if  that  number  were 
increased  ? — Speaking  from  my  own  experience  of  my 
own  school,  I  should  say  that  we  had  ample  to  provide 
for  that. 

7874.  At  present  they  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
dresserships  and  clinical  clerkships.  They  cannot 
always  get  them,  and  if  the  number  were  increased  the 
difficulty  would  he  increased  surely  P — I  am  not  aware 
of  the  school  you  refer  to  where  the  difficulty  is. 

7875.  In  all  the  schools  as  far  as  I  hear,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  clinical  clerkships  and  dresser- 
ships?— We  have  not  nearly  enough  at  the  hospital  to 
which  I  am  attached  to  supply  the  requirements. 

7876.  Which  hospital  is  that  ? — Westminster. 

7877.  I  find  that  my  students  are  not  able  to  obtain 
them  P — I  hope  you  will  send  me  some  to  Westminster. 

7878.  At  any  rate  the  London  students  would  not  be 
injured,  as  you  have  already  admitted  to  Sir  William 
Savory,  by  the  admission  of  provincial  students  ? — No, 
they  would  not  be  injured. 

7879.  And  they  may  perhaps  be  benefited  by  it.  I 
will  say  that  one-fifth  of  the  students  who  now  present 
themselves  to  the  conjoint  board  are  provincial 
students  ? — Yes. 

7880.  And  your  view  would  exclude  those  provincial 
students  from  this  advantage  which  you  feel  to  be  so 
desirable  to  the  general  body  of  the  profession.  You 
conceive  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  degree  should 
be  obtained  on  easier  terms? — More  accessible  terms. 

7881.  And  that  that  is  an  important  thing  for  the 
practitioners  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 
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 of  obtaining  that  which  you  conceive  to  be  so  desirable 

for  members  of  the  medical  profession  ? — For  the 
students  of  the  medical  profession  in  London — for  the 
London  medical  students — that  is  the  grievance. 

7884.  No,  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the 
practitioners  of  England  are  under  a  disadvantage  in 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  more  accessible  degree  ? — 
I  have  never  heard  it  put  in  that  way.  It  has  always 
been  said  the  London  medical  students  and  that  is  what 
I  stated  first  to-day. 

7885.  I  think  it  is  the  practitioners  of  England.  It 
is  the  practitioners  of  England  who  come  to  London  to 
obtain  the  pass  degree.  All  the  students  who  at 
present  pass  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  practice  in  the  country 
from  not  obtaining  a  more  easy  access  to  a  degree  ? — 
Certainly. 

7886.  Of  those  students  who  are  designated  in  that 
way,  London  sends  some  and  a  certain  number  are 
provincial  students,  and  that  proportion  who  are  pro- 
vincial students  you  would  exclude  from  the  advantage 
which  you  would  give  to  London  students  ? — 1  should 
do  so  in  the  constitution  of  the  Univerrity  for  London. 

7887.  And,  as  Sir  William  Savory  said,  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  very  strong  ground  for  colleges  to  depart 
in  that  sort  of  way  from  their  present  plan.  I  think 
you  will  agree  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  do,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  in  London  for  London  is  what  I 
take  to  be  the  original  question  at  issue,  which  the 
former  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and 
which  in  two  of  the  sections  of  the  report  they  deal 
with  as  being  possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  asking  for 
a  London  University  for  London  students  only  is  only 
asking  for  what  is  in  conformity  with  what  exists 
everywhere  else. 

7888.  Did  the  Commission  suggest  that  a  University 
established  in  London  should  exclude  those  who  studied 
in  the  provinces?- — As  I  read  section  22  of  the  previous 
Commission's  report,  together  with  section  36,  I  read 
it  that  it  distinctly  means  in  its  practical  application 
that  there  shall  be  some  arrangement  for  London 
students  particularly,  and  I  take  it  that  the  Gresham 
University  scheme  was  the  outcome  to  meet  that. 

7889.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  This  does  not  suggest 
any  interference  whatever  with  that.  This  is  only  an 
addition.  Supposing  the  London  University  were 
modified,  it  might  have  a  cosmopolitan  as  well  as  a 
metropolitan  side,  as  you  have  said? — Clearly. 

7890.  But  this  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  advantages  to  be  given  to  London  ? — No,  my 
view  is  that  the  metropolitan  should  be  metropolitan 
only. 

7891.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  words  are  here  :  "The 
"  teaching  institutions  of  a  University  of  London,  in 
"  the  proper  sense  of  those  words,  a  University 
"  intended  to  have  as  to  teaching  a  proper  metro- 
"  nolitan  character,  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  in 
"  or  near  London.  For  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
"  (as  for  the  Colonies),  it  is  sufficient  that  there  should 
"  be  access,  as  heretofore,  to  examinations  and 
"  degrees"? — May  I  read  the  following  parts:  "To 
"  bring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  teaching 
"  institutions  having  no  special  connexion  with  London 
"  might  have  results  similar  to  those  of  the  former 
"  system  of  affiliation,  when  in  like  manner  extended. 
"  The  powers  which  might  be  given  to  such  institutions 
"  would  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  neutralise  the  value  of 
"  the  share  in  them  granted  to  the  colleges  in  London." 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  Bead  that  in  connexion  with  this:  "It 
"  is  not  reasonable  that  country  colleges  should  have  a 
"  negative  voice  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
"  University  for  teaching  purposes,  especially  con- 
"  cerning  the  metropolis."  It  has  not  been  suggested 
in  the  course  of  the  examination  that  has  been  addressed 
to  you  that  the  country  colleges  should  influence  that. 

7892.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  you  feel,  therefore, 
that  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  an  easier 
access  to  the  degree  ?  You  have  made  the  remark  that 
the  London  University  is  not  sufficiently  available  ? — 
Yes,  I  meant  in  the  sense  of  accessible,  in  the  sense 
the  character  of   its   examinations,  the  infrequency 


of  them,  which  has  been  somewhat  remedied ;  the 
conditions  of  study  for  them  altogether  make  the 
degree  not  only  difficult  of  itself,  but  difficult  of  access. 

7893.  Then  you  would  agree  with  the  view  of  tho 
Commission  which  is  given  at  page  17,  paragraph  34: 
"As  to  medical  degrees,  we  think  that  a  standard  of 
"  attainment  appropriate  for  honours  ought  no  longer 
"  to  be  required  by  the  University  for  an  ordinary  or 
"  '  pass  '  degree  "  ? — Certainly. 

7894.  Your  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  your  college  is 
that  that  would  be  best  attained  by  some  such  plan  or 
modification  of  the  plan  or  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Senate  ? — Of  the  schemes  at  present  considered  that  is 
one  that  comes  nearest  in  the  opinion  of  the  college. 

7895.  "Would  you  grant  the  M.D.  degree  upon  that? 
—Yes. 

7896.  I  think  that  is  a  departure  from  anything  at 
present  done  in  any  University.  I  do  not  think  the 
M.D.  degree  is  granted  absolutely  upon  the  pass 
examination  for  the  M.B.  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
misunderstood  your  question.  I  said  that  clause  47 
falls  short  in  so  far  as  it  should  go  on  to  allow  the  M.D. 
degree  to  be  given  on  terms  as  arranged  for  by  the 
combined  board. 

7897.  I  thought  I  understood  that  the  M.D.  degree  was 
to  be  given  on  the  passing  of  that  first  examination,  which 
has  been  the  M.B.  ? — No,  we  meant  that  there  should 
be  a  further  examination.  We  said  yesterday  that 
it  did  not  go  quite  far  enough.  (Dr.  Liveing.)  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  had  put  that  down  in  a  note  on  my 
paper  to  correct  in  my  evidence,  because  I  think  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  had  left  an  impression  which  we  did  not 
agree  with  in  that  respect  at  all.  It  was  only  that  the 
same  machinery  should  be  used ;  not  that  the  M.D. 
should  be  given  inttead  of  the  M.B. 

7898.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Then  that  idea  is 
correct.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries ;  do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  ?  You  heard  what  he  said  in  answer 
to  my  question  ? — No,  I  should  not  agree  to  admit  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  colleges.  I  venture  to 
say  it  would  have  been  best  altogether  if  they  had  been 
merged  in  our  work. 

7899.  By  merged  in  your  work,  you  mean  ? — I  mean 

in  this  way.    You  remember  the  original  scheme. 

7900.  Yes,  I  remember  a  great  deal  about  it  ? — You 
know  the  one  I  refer  to  which  included  all  the  licensing 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  uniform  qualifica- 
tion some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  In  that  condition  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  had  a  footing,  and  was  merged  in  it 
along  with  the  others. 

7901.  You  would  be  glad  to  revert  to  some  such 
plan  as  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  a  little  doubtful 
about  it.  for  this  reason,  that  I  do  recognise  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  condition  of  practitioners  who 
can  never  attain  to  University  rank.  I  think  they 
must  be  admitted  for  many  reasons,  otherwise  the 
large  share  of  prescribing  and  treating  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  chemists  and  others  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  I  think  experience  shows  that  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that. 

7902.  But  I  think  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  still  provides  for  that. 
There  would  be  a  considerable  number  who  would  go 
to  the  conjoint  board  without  seeking  the  degree,  and 
that  meets  the  requirement  you  mentioned? — Yes. 

7903.  Then  the  question  comes  that  tho  Apothecaries' 
Society,  if  it  should  be  left  out  of  any  combination  of 
this  kind,  will  form,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clark  remarked, 
a  very  weak  point  of  the  system  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible,  I  ought  to  say  desirable 
rather  than  possible,  to  combine  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  with  the  colleges  to  deal  with  the  remainder  of 
individuals  who  do  not  take  the  University  degree,  and 
there  would  be  this  additional  advantage  that  the 
number  of  separate  examining  bodies  would  be  reduced 

7904.  Do  you  suppose  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
would  assent  to  that  ? — That  is  why   I  substituted 

"  desirable  "  for  "  possible." 

7,905.  The  Apothecaries'  Society  have  a  very  con- 
siderable footing  in  the  profession  ? — Yes. 

7906.  And  perhaps  rather  an  increasing  one  ?— That 
is  quite  likely. 

7907.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might  not  assent 
to  join  the  conjoint  board  on  terms  of  that  kind? — 
Possibly. 
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7908.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  or  not  wise  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
privileges  of  the  colleges  to  grant  an  ordinary  licence, 
and  also  to  take  part  with  the  University  of  London  in 
conducting  examinations  for  the  degree  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  understood  that  to  be  the  drift  of  Sir  Wm.  Savory's 
question. 

7909.  (Svr  William  Savory.)  Do  you  think  the  two 
colleges  would  consent  to  take  part  in  a  scheme  of 
examination  lower  than  the  conjoint  scheme  ? — Oh,  no. 

7910.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  would  not  at  all 
imply  that  the  examination  should  be  lower  ? — Not  at 
all. 

7911.  One  result  of  it  might  be  that  it  would  raise 
the  examination  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  do 
away  with  that  which  is  at  present  considered  to  be  a 
weak  point  in  the  medical  system.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  that  could  be  combined  with  the  conjoint 
board  in  the  future  scheme  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7912.  You  are  folly  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better  for  England  and  London  that  there 
should  be  one  University  instead  of  two  ? — Certainly. 

7913.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  have  more  than  once 
repeated  that  a  main  object  of  the  University  is  to 
found  ' '  a  high  degree  on  accessible  terms."  To  which  of 
those  two  adjectives  do  you  atttach  the  most  import- 
ance ? — I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that 
question. 

7914.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  common  supposition 
that  they  were  contradictory  the  one  to  the  other  ? 
Does  not  the  word  "  accessible  "  exactly  mean  that  the 
standard  shall  not  be  too  high  ? — I  think  I  can  answer 
you  in  this  way  :  that  what  one  has  meant  by  "  high  " 
is  that  the  standard  of  the  degree  should  not  be  a  low- 
one.  It  should  not  be  lower,  but  should  be  higher, 
taking  it  all  through,  including  this  preliminary  educa- 
tion and  the  science  education  above  that  at  present 
granted  by  the  qualification  of  the  Royal  Colleges. 

7915.  But  lower  than  that  granted  by  the  University 
of  London  ? — It  would  have  to  be  so,  or  else  it  would 
not  meet  what  is  wanted. 

7916.  Then  should  not  the  phrase  rather  run  in  this 
way :  an  accessible  degree  of  not  too  high  a  character  ? 
— Certainly  ;  I  would  accept  that  amended  phrase. 

7917.  Or  an  accessible  degree  of  a  moderate  stan- 
dard ? — If  you  will  admit  thorough  as  well. 

7918.  That  should  raise  the  question,  where  does 
thorough  begin  and  moderate  end — a  thorough  but 
moderate  standard  ?  What  you  mean  is  an  accessible 
degree  upon  a  standard  not  too  high  ? — Yes. 

7919.  There  was  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Anstie  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the 
future  University.  It  is  a  little  complicated  in  my 
mind.  You  heard  what  Sir  Andrew  Clark  said  yester- 
day, and  you  have  said  to  Mr.  Anstie  to-day  that  in 
your  opinion  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  separate 
institutions  can  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  in  the 
University  by  allowing  the  Royal  Colleges  to  form  in 
some  way  or  other  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Was  I  right  in  gathering  that  ? — No,  I  have 
carefully  said,  or  at  least  I  intended  to  do  so,  that  when 
I  have  used  the  word  ' '  Faculty  "  I  have  meant  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  employed  in  the  two  charters, 
that  of  the  Gresham  and  the  revised  scheme.  Though 
they  differ  a  little  in  detail  the  Faculty  essentially 
consists  of  the  recognised  teachers  in  all  the  medical 
schools  ;  and  though  these  teachers  for  the  most  part 
are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  still  the  colleges  as 
such,  under  present  circumstances,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  representing  the  schools  in  a 
restricted  sense.  The  interests  of  the  teachers,  that  is 
of  the  schools,  in  the  University  are  secured  by  their 
constituting  the  Faculty  which  is  represented  on  the 
Council,  on  which  also  the  Royal  Colleges  are  repre- 
sented. 

7920.  Then  in  that  view  am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
the  Faculty  would  be  a  body  which  would  have  the 
right  of  appointing  a  board  of  studies,  which  should 
consist  exclusively  of  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  ? 
— Yes,  substantially. 

7921.  That  is  to  say,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  as  such,  would  have  no  part  whatever  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Faculty  except  so  far  as  they  happened 
to  be  teachers  ? — Yes. 

7922.  Therefore  your  system  maintains  a  double  re- 
presentation of  medicine :  an  institutional  representa- 
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tion  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  a  W.H.Allchin 
teaching  representation  of  the  professors  in  the  schools  ?  Esq.,  M.B., 
—Yes.  F.R.C.P., 

7923.  And  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  appointment  of    j5  j,  igaa 
the  board  of  studies  or  with  the  other  functions  which  ' 
might  be  given  to   the  assemblies   of  Faculties  ? — 
No. 

7924.  Does  your  scheme  contemplate  that  every 
teacher  in  the  schools  would  become  ipso  facto  a  pro- 
fessor or  a  lecturer  in  the  University  ? — When  you  say 
my  scheme,  which  do  you  mean  ? 

7925.  The  scheme  which  you  had  in  your  view  and 
which  I  think  Sir  Andrew  Clark  expounded  yesterday. 
It  was  this,  that  the  schools  and  Colleges  together 
shoiild  form  in  the  University  sense  a  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, We  are  talking  in  a  University  sense  ? — In  a 
University  sense  as  defined  in  the  two  schemes. 

7926.  The  Faculty,  I  take  it,  would  be  the  body 
which  represents  the  teaching  element  in  that  par- 
ticular department  of  knowledge  ? — Entirely. 

7927.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
Faculty  which  chooses  the  board  of  studies  by  virtue  of 
which  the  University  is  to  be  called  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity, I  ask  yon  whether  it  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
whole  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  ? — Yes.  What  we 
speak  of  as  recognised  teachers. 

7928.  Do  yon  mean  that  the  University  would  have 
some  power  of  selecting  those  teachers  in  the  schools 
which  it  should  recognise  or  not  recognise  ?  The  word 
"recognise"'  is  a  generally  accepted  term  among  us, 
implying  the  individuals  who  teach  the  necessary 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

7929.  But    recognised   by   whom  ? — By  examining 
boards  and  by  the  Medical  Council. 

7930.  But  not   recognised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University? — You  mean  of  the  present  University. 

7931.  No,  I  am  talking  of  the  proposed  University? 
— It  would  have  to  recognise  them  I  take  it.  They 
would  have  to  be  recognised  as  the  regular  teachers. 

7932.  My  point  is  this.  Is  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  to  have  any  power  whatever  of  ap- 
pointing, or,  if  already  appointed  by  others,  of  approv- 
ing the  appointment  of,  or,  lastly,  of  recognising  or 
not  recognising,  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools  ? — 
That  question  has  not  been  raised  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  question  with  regard  to  Professors  has  been  raised— 
whether  individuals  should  be  nominated  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  University  professors — but  I  apprehend  that 
in  both  schemes  the  recognised  teachers  would  be 
taken  over  bodily  to  constitute  faculties.  Is  that  the 
answer  to  your  question  ? 

7933.  Not  exactly.  You  see  the  essence  of  the  idea 
of  the  professorial  University  is  this  :  that  all  professors 
in  the  University,  and  none  else,  shall  have  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  ;  and  that  the  governing  body 
shall  be  the  body  which  shall  appoint  and  recognise 
the  various  teachers  in  the  various  Faculties.  Ac- 
cording to  your  scheme,  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
would  grant  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  any  control 
of  that  kind  over  the  appointment  or  the  recognising 
of  the  teachers  of  the  medical  schools ;  or  are  the 
schools  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  University, 
and  to  be  able  to  appoint  whom  they  choose  ? — So  far 
as  it  has  gone  at  present  we  assume  that  they  will  be 
appointed  as  they  are  at  present  by  their  individual 
governing  bodies. 

7934.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  combined,  or  the  schools  alone,  according  to 
the  plan  we  take,  are  to  receive  very  substantial 
privileges  from  the  University — the  great  privilege  of 
their  students  having  a  Degree  opened  to  them — and 
they  are  to  concede  nothing  in  return  to  the  University 
in  the  way  of  control  ? — The  authority  recognised  by 
the  colleges  over  schools  is  one  thing :  that  exercised 
by  the  University  over  all  its  faculties  is  another. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  The  colleges  at  joresent  could 
refuse  to  license  a  school  or  refuse  to  accept  its 
schedule. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  But  under  the  system  proposed 
by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  the  Colleges  are  to  retain  their 
autonomy. 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  I  am  not  speaking  of  that ; 
but  at  present  the  colleges  exercise  a  check  in  that  way, 
and  if  the  colleges  became  a  constituent  part  of  the 
University  that  control  would  go  with  them. 

Q  q 
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(Professor  Ramsay.)  But  that  control  would  be 
exercised  not  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  but  by 
the  medical  part  of  the  University. 

{Sir  William  Savory.)  Yes,  only  I  wanted  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  medical  schools  are  not  free  of  the 
Colleges  altogether. 

7935.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  am  not  saying  they  are. 
But  I  want  to  see  what  part  in  the  government  of 
the  schools  the  supreme  body  of  the  University  would 
have  if  the  idea  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  were  carried  out, 
which  I  practically  understand  you  support  ? — So  far  as 
it  goes  at  present  no  arrangement  has  been  suggested 
for  any  share  of  control  by  the  University  in  the 
appointment  of  lecturers  in  the  school. 

7936.  But  is  it  not  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of  a 
University  that  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the 
University  should  appoint  and  exercise  control  over  the 
professors  of  the  University  and  all  the  University 
teachers  ? — That  is  so,  but  they  are  not  as  at  present 
contemplated  the  professors  of  the  University ;  they 
;ire  recognised  teachers. 

7937.  That  is  to  say,  the  schools  would  come  in  and 
get  all  the  advantage  of  forming  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  would  have  no  kind  of  control 
over  them  ? — I  venture  to  think  that  hardly  represents 
what  is  or  what  would  be. 

7938.  Then  would  you  state  exactly  what  control  the 
Senate  of  the  University  would  have  over  the  schools 
nnder  the  scheme  suggested? — I  am  assuming  that 
the  colleges  are  combined,  of  course  ;  that  they  are 
represented  on  the  Senate  and  take  part,  under  some 
such  arrangement  as  clause  47,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  examinations. 

7939.  But  my  question  is  about  the  appointment  of 
teachers  in  the  schools  or  the  continuing  of  them  in 
their  office,  or  supervising  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
duct their  duties  as  University  teachers  ? — For  instance, 
we  could  not  have  a  teacher  at  present  in  one  of  the 
medical  schools  teaching  two  great  subjects.  We  could 
not  have  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  medical  schools  teaching, 
say,  surgery  and  anatomy.  It  would  not  be  recognised 
by  the  colleges. 

7940.  That  is  not  my  point.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
you  do  or  do  not  suggest  that  the  University  should  by 
its  Senate  exercise  any  control  whatever  ? — No,  nothing 
has  been  done. 

7941.  Then  as  regards  the  representation  of  medical 
teachers  upon  the  Senate,  did  I  understand  that  that 
representation  is  not  to  be  at  all  by  the  schools  but 
through  the  colleges  P — There  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  expressed  to  you.  In  the  scheme  of  the 
London  University  the  schools  have  no  direct  repre- 
sentation or  institutional  representation.  In  the  G-res- 
ham  Scheme  they  have  direct  representation. 

7942.  But  I  am  asking  now  about  the  scheme  you  are 
suggesting  to  us  to-day  ? — What  I  understand  the  gist 
of  your  question  to  be  is  with  reference  to  the  revised 
scheme,  which  is  the  one  I  have  expressed  a  preference 
for  to  Sir  William  Savory.  Dr.  Moore  has  just  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  London  University  at  the  present 
moment  recognises  the  medical  schools,  that  means 
that  it  has  control  over  the  teachers.  It  can  refuse  to 
recognise  the  schools. 

7943.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  have  got  the  answer  that 
nothing  more  is  proposed  than  the  sort  of  control  which 
would  be  exercised  mediately  through  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  colleges.  Then  1  wish  to  know  how 
are  the  colleges  to  elect  their  representatives  upon  the 
Senate  ? — The  Boyal  Colleges  P 

7944.  Yes  ? — Each  would  elect  its  own  in  its  own 
way. 

7945.  Did  I  understand  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark's 
scheme  was  that  it  should  be  a  combined  representation 
from  the  two  colleges  acting  conjointly,  and  that  the 
whole  possibility  of  the  scheme  consisted  in  the  con- 
joint idea  being  carried  out?— I  venture  to  think  you 
misunderstood.  Each  college  would  appoint  its  own 
number — whether  two  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be. 

7946.  Then  passing  from  that,  would  it  not  be  a 
desirable  thing  that  the  University  should  have,  if 
constituted,  some  control  over  the  teachers  appointed 
in  the  various  schools  ?  — Of  course,  I  must  only  express 
my  own  opinion  now.    I  think  it  might  be. 

7947.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  appointments  in  each 
school  are  very  much  limited  to  the  students  who  have 
been  educated  in  that  school  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon 


the  size  of  the  school.  There  would  be  a  great  differ- 
ence, for  instance,  between  Guy's  Hospital  and  West- 
minster Hospital. 

7948.  But  it  is  the  rule,  is  it  not,  on  the  whole  to 
appoint  teachers  out  of  the  members  of  the  school  ? 
I  am  speaking  of  the  teaching  appointments  P — It  is 
commonly  done.  Large  schools  like  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  Guy's  might  do  it,  having  a  large  staff.  At  West- 
minster, with  which  I  am  connected,  there  is  not  one 
on  the  teaching  staff  at  present  who  was  educated  at 
Westminster. 

7949.  If  you  have  an  efficient  supply,  might  it  not 
be  a  better  thing  for  a  Metropolitan  University,  with  a 
great  position,  if  there  were  professorships  of  medicine 
established  that  these  should  be  open  to  all  the  world? 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  So  they  are. 

They  are  open.  I  do  not  know  that  in  every  hospital 
the  rule  is  laid  down,  but  it  is  the  general  rule  when 
a  vacancy  exists  it  is  advertised  for,  and  all  persons  are 
invited. 

7950.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  There  was  a  question 
which  came  up  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  hospitals 
in  London,  and  the  great  clinical  material  there  is  in 
London.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  students  are  practically 
confined  to  the  hospital  of  their  own  school  for  clinical 
instruction  ? — Practically  it  is. 

7951.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  are  regular  means 
provided  to  take  students  to  see  such  special  cases  as  you 
spoke  of — fever  cases,  skin  cases,  and  the  various  other 
specialty  cases  which  are  provided  for  in  separate 
hospitals  ? — Excluding  fever  for  a  moment,  which  is 
under  a  different  regulation  (fever  hospitals  are  under 
the  Asylums  Board),  the  best  amongst  the  special 
hospitals  perhaps  is  the  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  Queen's  Square,  which  has  European 
reputation.  There  are  arrangements  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  who  come  from  medical  schools,  at 
that  Hospital. 

7952.  And  do  the  medical  schools  provide  for  taking 
the  students  round  to  such  hospitals  P — No  ;  I  cannot 
say  the  medical  schools  make  arrangements  for  taking 
the  students  round,  but  those  places  are  open  for  stu- 
dents, and  students  go  there. 

7953.  If  they  chose  to  go  ?— Yes.  May  I  add,  to 
emphasize  what  Sir  William  Savory  has  said,  that  the 
staffs  of  those  hospitals  are,  usually  speaking,  also 
teachers  in  the  different  schools. 

7954.  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  the  case  at  all  in 
London  that  specialisation  of  hospitals  has  removed 
certain  classes  of  diseases  from  the  general  hospitals, 
so  that  a  greater  variety  of  disease  might  be  seen  in 
provincial  hospitals  where  there  is  not  so  much 
specialisation  ? — Yes,  because  all  the  general  hospitals 
where  students  are  taught  have  special  departments  in 
which  all  those  cases  can  be  seen. 

7955.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  Professor 
Ramsay's  question  allow  me  to  put  this.  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  portion  of  your  evidence  to  which  Lord 
Reay  has  called  your  attention  at  Question  1 535  at  page 
145  of  the  report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  :  "  Do 

;  you  think  that  an  examination  performed  by  teachers, 
'  whether  without  additional  examiners  or  with,  plus 
'  a  certificate  of  definite  attendance  for  a  three  years' 
:  course,  implies   more  knowledge   than  the  mere 
'  answering  of  questions  in  an  examination  ? — (A.) 
'  Personally  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  undoubtedly 
'  does."    Having  called  your  attention  to  that  answer 
of  yours,  would  you  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention 
again  to  the  point  put  by  Professor  Ramsay  ?  That, 
you  observe,  recognises  a  certain  weight  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  individual  teacher  upon  his  own  subject, 
having  regard  to  the  fact,  that  among  the  University 
requisites  a  certain  position  is  assigned,  and  a  certain 
weight  allowed  for  the  certificate  of  the  teacher.  Do 
vou  or  do  you  not  think  it  a  reasonable  thing  that  the 
University  should  be  called  upon  to  give  its  sanction 
to  the  position  of  the  teacher  to  whose  certificate  it  is 
afterwards  called  upon  to  attach  so  much  weight  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable. 

7956.  You  agree  with  Professor  Ramsay  ? — Yes,  I 
may  say  with  regard  to  one  question  which  Professor 
Ramsay  asked  me,  my  answer  implied  the  same,  that  I 
did  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  desirable. 

7957.  ( Bishop  Barry.)  So  much  has  been  said  on  the 
general  subject  that  I  will  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
very  much  to  a  question,  as  to  your  preference  between 
the   two  schemes  which  are  practically  before  the 
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Commission,  I  mean  the  single  and  the  double  Uni- 
versity. I  understand  that  your  objection  to  the 
Gresham  University  Charter,  which  represents  what  I 
may  call  the  double  system  is,  first  of  all,  that  there 
was  a  want  of  proper  recognition  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
both  as  to  representation  and  as  to  what  I  may  call 
power  over  the  examination  ?— The  latter  I  did  not  say. 

7958.  There  was  a  want  of  recognition  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  in  respect  of  control  over  the  examinations  ? — 
"Examinational  association"  was  the  expression.  I 
prefer  to  use  that  word. 

7959.  Association  with  the  control  of  examinations  ? 
—Yes. 

7960.  Therefore,  if  that  were  removed  the  objection 
to  what  I  may  call  the  dual  system  would  so  far  vanish  ? 
— Yes,  so  far. 

7961.  In  the  second  place  the  objection  was  to  the 
supposed  predominant  influence  on  the  council  of  the 
two  great  teaching  institutions  ? — Yes. 

7962.  I  cannot  quite  see  how  that  would  be.  As  ar 
as  I  can  make  out  in  the  whole  council  they  had  only 
six  direct  representatives,  whereas  the  medical  schools 
had  ten,  and  on  the  Faculties  there  were  16,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  shared  by  these  two  great  teaching 
institutions  with  all  the  other  admitted  colleges.  I  do 
not  quite  see  by  that  where  the  predominance  of  the 
council  showed  itself? — It  was  in  this  way,  the  total 
number  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  exclusive  of  Convoca- 
tion members  who  were  not  to  come  on  for  ten  years. 

7963.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Gresharn  scheme  ? — So 
am  I,  the  total  number  of  the  council  in  the  G-resham 
scheme,  exclusive  of  Convocation  members,  who  were 
not  to  come  on  for  ten  years,  was  40. 

7964.  Does  that  allow  for  the  Crown  nominees  ?— 
Yes. 

7965.  The  number  of  Crown  nominees  is  not  here 
stated  ? — No,  but  it  came  out,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings. 

7966.  Then  suppose  we  take  it  at  40  ? — You  would 
find  that  the  Chancellor  and  High  Steward  constitute 
two  of  those,  the  councils  of  University  College  and 
King's  College  each  send  three,  that  is  six  more.  The 
Colleges  of  Medicine  send  ten,  then  there  are  four  from 
each  Faculty — Arts,  Laws,  Science,  and  Medicine — that 
is  16  ;  and  the  Crown  has  presumably  six. 

7967.  Why  presumably  six  ? — Because  that  was  what 
was  suggested  as  the  number  by  Mr.  Rigby  before  the 
Privy  Council.  That  has  been  the  number  that  has 
generally  been  stated.  I  am  excluding  Convocation 
members,  who  are  not  available  for  ten  years,  and 
who  were  then  to  alternate  with  the  Crown.  The 
councils  of  University  College  and  King's  College  take 
six.  They  have  the  whole  of  the  Arts  Faculty  repre- 
sentation.   That  is  four  more. 

7968.  That  is  ten  ? — Then  the  Science  Faculty  repre- 
sentation, that  is  four  more.  That  would  make  14. 
They  were  to  have  at  least  half  the  Law  Faculty 
representation. 

7969.  Where  does  that  appear  ?  I  see  nothing  of  that 
at  all  ? — They  were  to  have  half  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  they  were  to  have  the  whole  of  it,  provided  that  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  did  not  come  in. 

7970.  Then  you  think  there  would  be  such  a  great 
predominance  in  the  Faculty  as  that  P — Pardon  me, 
such  a  great  predominance  in  the  Council. 

7971.  In  those  elected  by  the  Faculties,  the  Council 
members  elected  by  the  Faculties,  they  would  largely 
come  from  the  two  institutions  ? — Entirely,  because  they 
were  the  only  colleges  admitted. 

7972.  In  the  first  instance  ? — In  the  Charter.  That 
gave  a  certain  minimum  of  16  out  of  46,  with  a  possible 
two  more  from  the  law  if  those  bodies  did  not  come  in ; 
with  a  possible  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  I 
would  say  a  strong  probability  of  some  of  the  Crown 
representatives  representing  University  and  King's 
Colleges. 

7973.  That,  I  should  think,  would  be  unlikely, 
because  the  Crown  would  see  that  the  colleges  were 
represented,  and  would  probably  put  in  somebody  else, 
supposing  that  objection  were  removed.  That,  again, 
would  remove  your  objection  to  the  Gresham  Charter 
as  such  ? — It  would  remove  my  objection  to  the  Gresham 
Charter  obviously  so  far. 


7974.  Thirdly,  you  want  a  greater  provision  for  higher  W.  H.  Allcliiu 
education  ? — Certainly.  Esq.,  M.B., 

7975.  And,  therefore,  if  that  element  in  the  Gresham  ^/j^tm?' 
Charter,  which  allowed  the  appointment  of  lecturers  to  M.R.L.S. 
the  University,  were  enlarged,  and  an  improved  pro-  ]5  J~.  " 
fessoriate  were  established,  that  objection  would  also  11  ^ 
vanish  ? — Yes. 

7976.  Those  were  the  only  three  great  objections  to 
the  Gresham  Charter,  but  you  prefer  that  there  should 
be  one  University  rather  than  two  ? — Yes. 

7977.  And  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  you  must  have  felt  that  there 
was  an  immense  difficulty  in  making  the  one  University 
do  the  double  work.  I  mean,  for  instance,  in  the  exa- 
mination of  Sir  William  Savory — reconciling  the  claims 
of  the  provincial  schools  with  those  of  the  London 
schools  p — I  think  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty,  but  it 
is  not  insuperable. 

7978.  Then  is  it  not  the  simpler  thing  that  the  pre- 
sent University  of  London  should  continue  doing  its 
great  imperial  work  for  all  the  provinces  and  London 
too,  and  that  there  should  be  another  University  for 
London — call  it  what  you  will,  and  arrange  it  as  you 
will.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  two  bodies  to  do  two 
different  things  than  to  have  one  body  and  to  make  it 
do  the  two  different  things  ? — No,  I  have  a  preference 
for  one  University. 

7979.  Tell  us  your  reasons  for  that  preference  ? — 
Because  I  do  not  think  the  difficulties  are  in  any  way 
insuperable. 

7980.  What  are  the  great  objections  to  the  two  Uni- 
versities ? — -First  of  all  it  seems  that  it  was,  to  begin 
with — I  am  bound  to  defer  to  that  authority — preferred 
in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

7981.  But  yon  will  remember  three  members  of  the 
Commission  intimated  their  doubt  of  the  possibility 
in  their  minority  report  ? — They  intimated  their  doubt 
of  the  possibility  in  their  minority  report,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  their  preference. 

7982.  They  said  the  objections  weighed  with  them 
far  less  than  their  colleagues,  hence  the  report  of  the 
old  Commission  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  divided 
report? — Yes,  I  admit  that.  That  is  the  first  point. 
Then  it  avoids  competition  of  degrees  between  two 
Universities. 

7983.  There  is  a  competition  now  amongst  various 
Universities.  We  have  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and  they  draw  their  students 
from  various  parts.  There  is  competition  among  them 
for  degrees.  Surely  London  is  large  enough  for  two 
Universities  ? — I  quite  admit  the  size,  but  in  the 
instances  that  you  have  given  they  are  in  separate  places. 
Ill  this  case  there  would  be  under  your  proposal  two 
Universities  in  the  same  place. 

7984.  But  that  place  is  so  enormous  that  the  number 
of  students  that  come  to  the  two  Universities  would  be 
so  great  that  I  think  that  objection  is  not  of  very  great 
importance  ? — I  hardly  finished.  One  has  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  present  University  occupies  the  position 
that  it  does  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  because  of  the  high 
character  of  its  degrees. 

7985.  Certainly  ? — I  think  that  if  you  had  a  second 
University  competing  with  that  there  would  be  a 
competition  in  the  reputation  of  the  degrees  in  some 
place. 

7986.  Do  you  mean  that  would  tend  to  lower  degrees 
on  both  sides  ? — I  think  so. 

7987.  I  want  to  see  why  that  should  be  the  case  any 
more  than  competition  between  two  places  like  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  lower  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
degrees,  and,  after  all,  what  the  intrinsic  value  of  a 
degree  is  is  very  soon  understood  by  the  world.  Let 
me  put  it  in  this  way  :  supposing  the  existing  Univer- 
sity of  London  to  remain,  and  that  its  degrees  were  of 
a  higher  character  than  those  of  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity, do  you  not  think  the  world  would  very  soon  find 
that  out  r1 — Yes,  but  I  think  the  practical  working  of  it 
would  be  that  with  this  necessarily  competing  Univer- 
sity, the  result  would  be  if  the  Gresham  were  to  be 
a  success  it  would  seriously  injure  and  ruinously 
damage  the  London  University. 

7988.  Supposing  on  the  other  hand  you  very  largely 
increased  the  number  of  London  students,  the  Gresham 
University  might  do  its  work  without  injuring  the 
existing  University,  especially  as  they  take  an  alto- 
gether different  line,  one  being  a  federal  University 

Q  q  2 
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V.  H.  Allchin   an(i  a  University  for  London,  and  the  other  being  a 
Esq.,  M.B., '  non-federal  University,  in  fact,  recognising  no  colleges 
F  R.C.P.'    at  all  and  being  really  an  imperial  University  ? — Yes. 
M.R.C.S.         7989.  I   do  not  see  myself  that  their  competition 

  would  be  at  all  serious.    And  is  it  not  after  all  possible 

15  July  1892.   ^at  they  might  supply  two  different  needs  ? — It  is 

 possible,  certainly.     I  think  they  would  be  so  very 

different  in  their  constitution. 

7990.  In  that  case  there  would  be  nothing  injurious 
in  their  competition.  I  think  the  Gresham  University 
would  supply  the  need  for  London.  The  present  Uni- 
versity is  not  a  University  for  London  at  all,  but  the 
other  would  be  ? — Yes.    It  is  an  unfortunate  name. 

7991.  I  do  not  mind  the  name.  I  think  those  things 
would  soon  settle  themselves.  The  world  would  soon 
find  out  the  degree.  The  senior  wrangler  at  Cam- 
bridge can  only  put  13. A.  and  the  last  man  only  puts 
B.A.,  but  the  world  soon  distinguishes  between  the 
senior  wrangler  and  the  poll  man? — If  there  were 
another  name  it  would  avoid  the  confusion.  That  is  a 
small  point  perhaps. 

7992.  That  is  a  very  small  point.  I  think,  properly 
speaking,  the  present  University  of  London  ought  to 
be  called  the  University  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  new 
one  the  University  of  London,  but  as  that  is  not  allowed 
we  chose  the  name  of  Gresham  to  show  its  metro- 
politan character.  I  do  not  think  the  name  is  of  serious 
moment  ? — There  is  another  matter  which  is  an  argu- 
ment derived  from  experience,  namely,  that  in  one 
town  in  the  kingdom,  Aberdeen,  there  have  been  two 
substantially  competing  Universities  under  different 
names,  under  the  names,  I  believe,  of  King's  and  Mar- 
shall's Colleges.  It  was  found  that  that  arrangement 
did  not  succeed,  and  in  place  of  those  two  one  exists. 

7993.  But  just  consider  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  Aberdeen  and  that  of  London  ? — I  do.  It 
was  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale. 

7994.  The  experiment  was  not  a  valuable  one. 
Having  listened  to  the  examinations  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  and  yourself,  I  thought  the  difficulty  of  making 
one  University  do  the  double  work  without  anomalies 
and  injustice  has  increased  in  strength.  Has  it  at  all 
impressed  itself  upon  your  mind  P — No. 

7995.  Then  our  impressions  are  different.  Now  one 
more  point  with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 
the  proposed  University.  Could  an  arrangement  be 
made  by  which  the  Royal  Colleges  and  the  institutions 
— I  mean  the  medical  schools — might  have  conjoint 
representation — a  certain  number  to  the  Royal  Colleges 
and  a  certain  number  to  the  schools  ? — You  mean  in  the 
Faculty  ? 

7996.  Yes.  So  that  you  will  have  one  an  institutional 
representation  for  the  medical  schools  and  the  other  a 
more  general  representation  through  the  Royal  Col- 
leges?— If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  would 
entirely  violate  the  notions  of  the  Faculties  that  have 
hitherto  been  suggested  because  it  would  introduce  an 
element  other  than  the  actual  teachers.  The  institu- 
tional representation  of  the  Royal  Colleges  finds  its 
place  directly  on  the  Senate.  This  is  my  own  personal 
view  with  which  some  of  my  colleagues  here — one 
notably — do  not  agree.  My  own  notion  is  that  teaching 
institutions  should  not  be  directly  represented  on  the 
governing  body. 

7997.  Supposing  the  Faculty  consisted  of  a  dozen 
members,  and  supposing  that  out  of  those  half  were 
given  to  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  half  to  the  medical 
schools,  restricting  it  to  teachers  of  those  schools  ?— I 
think  that  would  do  away  with  the  means  of  carrying 
out  what  is  one  of  the  great  demands,  and  what  both 
the  Gresham  scheme  and  the  other  provides  for,  namely, 
due  representation  of  all  the  teachers  upon  the  Faculty. 
To  limit  the  teachers'  representation  on  the  Faculty  to 
anything  like  six  or  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  would  quite 
inadequately  represent  tsachers. 

7998.  I  am  only  taking  that  number  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  ? — Anything  short  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  would  be  inadequate. 

7999.  I  will  withdraw  that.  What  I  mean  is  this  : 
whatever  the  number  of  the  Faculty,  you  propose  that 
the  institution,  as  such,  should  not  be  represented  at 
all  ? — -That  is  my  own  personal  view. 

8000.  But  that  the  Royal  Colleges  should  guard  their 
educational  interests? — Yes. 

8001.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gresham  scheme  pro- 
vides tbat  there  shall  be  a  representation  of  nacb  school 


and  there  shall  be  also  a  representation — a  very  in- 
adequate  one  as  it  appears  to  me — of  the  Royal  Col- 
leges. Do  you  not  think  that  that  second  scheme,  if 
amended,  may  give  you  a  very  good  Faculty  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  great  Royal  Colleges  having  a  general 
position,  and  on  the  other  hand  having  an  institutional 
position  in  the  various  schools  ? — But  the  Royal  Col- 
leges did  not  obtain  a  representation  on  the  Faculty  in 
the  Gresham  scheme. 

8002.  It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  I  feel  very 
strongly,  but  it  did  occur  to  me  that  that  might  make 
a  very  good  Faculty? — For  myself  I  think  it  would 
violate  the  fundamental  notion  that  has  been  attached 
to  the  Faculty  hitherto,  and  without  advantage. 

8003.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  your  scheme 
you  never  proposed  to  exclude  provincial  students  from 
examination,  but  only  provincial  schools  from  the 
University  ? — What  you  speak  of  as  my  scheme  I  pre- 
sume is  from  my  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  college  in 
support  of  the  one  scheme  which  is  generally  accepted 
by  us.  My  own  view  is  a  little  different,  but  that  has 
not  been  reached,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  going  into 
it. 

8004.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  your  idea  that  stu- 
dents in  provincial  schools  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Examinations  of  the  new  University  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so,  so  far  as  we  accepted  the  scheme  of  the  London 
University. 

8005.  That  was  never  contemplated? — No. 

8006.  But  I  think  you  intimated  an  opinion  which 
has  been  held  that  the  endeavour  to  bring  provincial 
schools  into  the  government  of  the  University  was  an 
undesirable  thing  ? — Yes. 

8007.  There  seemed  to  be  a  little  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  between  provincial 
students  and  provincial  colleges  in  that  matter  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

8008.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  ask  you  what  you 
meant  by  saying  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  colleges 
with  the  schools  in  representation  on  the  Senate  would 

be  contrary  to  the  very  principle  ? — No,  I  beg 

your  pardon. 

8009.  Then  will  you  please  explain  it  ? — The  notion 
has  been  in  the  two  schemes  submitted,  the  Gresham 
and  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  (excluding  the 
professorial),  that  the  Faculty  should  consist  of  recog- 
nised teachers  only.  In  the  Senate's  scheme  the  Royal 
Colleges  were  to  be  directly  represented  on  the  Senate 
with  a  Faculty  representation,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number,  five,  selected  by  the  body  of  the  Faculty  of  all 
the  teachers.  The  teachers  only  had  the  representation 
through  the  Faculty  in  the  Senate's  scheme.  In  the 
Gresham  scheme  there  was  the  same  kind  of  Faculty 
with  minor  differences,  of  recognised  teachers  ;  but 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  Gresham  University  the 
Royal  Colleges  were  to  be  represented  directly  as  in 
the  former,  but  the  schools  also  and  the  Facility  re- 
presentation also,  so  that  in  the  Gresham  scheme 
there  was,  so  to  say,  a  double  representation  of  the 
schools. 

8010.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  professorial  Uni- 
versity was  that  the  professors  on  the  Faculty  would 
be  irresponsible.  I  do  not  quite  know  in  what  sense 
you  hold  that  they  would  be  irresponsible  under  the 
professorial  scheme,  but  not  irresponsible  under  the 
Gresham  scheme  ? — In  this  way,  that  the  notion  of 
representation,  so  far  as  I  gather  it,  of  professors  or 
of  the  Faculty  in  the  professorial  scheme  is  that  those 
representatives  that  go  on  the  governing  body  in  the 
professorial  scheme  were  to  be  elected  not  by  the 
Faculty,  as  they  would  be  under  either  of  the  other 
schemes,  but  they  would  be  elected  in  the  first  case 
by  somebody  armed  with  powers  and  subsequently  to 
be  co-opted  by  the  Senate. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  There  were  two  views.  There  was  a 
purely  undiluted  professorial  view  and  a  modified  pro- 
fessorial view. 

8011.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Then  you  were  speaking 
about  the  possibility  of  two  Universities  or  two  educa- 
tional bodies  competing  in  a  downward  direction.  You 
of  course  are  very  familiar  with  the  great  controversy 
about  the  19  portals  to  the  medical  license  ? — Yes. 

8012.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  is  it  not  a  notoriously  under- 
stood fact  in  the  profession  at  large  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  tbat  the  competition  of  the  19  corporations 
has  been  in  a  downward  rather  than  in  an  upward 
direction  ? — I  should  say  in  this  way  that  it  has  been 
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with  great  difficulty  that  it  has  been  resisted  on  the 
part  of  some  bodies. 

8013.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are  included  among 
the  19  some  bodies  which  the  majority  look  upon  as 
working  downwards  with  a  view  to  attracting  students  ? 
— Tes. 

8014.  And  was  it  not  the  view  of  Parliament  that  the 
only  way  of  stopping  a  downward  movement  of  that 
kind  and  securing  an  adequate  license  was  to  make  one 
portal  for  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms  ?— Tes,  I 
believe  it  was. 

3015.  {Bishop  Barry.)  As  Professor  Eamsay  has 
poached  on  my  domain,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
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that  analogy  between  two  great  Universities  and  these  w.  H.  Allehin, 
numerous  competing  bodies  does  not  hold  ? — I  under-     Esq.,  M.B., 
stood  Professor  Kamsay  asked  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  Of  course  the  inference  was  obvious. 

{Professor  Ramsay.)  Some  analogy  there  certainly  is, 
the  case  of  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen  was 
exactly  analogous.  (The  witness  handed  in,  hy  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman,  a  copy  of  a  scheme  for  a  new 
University  for  London,  prepared  by  himself,  which  had 
been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his  evidence, 
and  pwrportvng  to  unite  in  one  University  the  metropolitan 
and  cosmopolitan  requirements.  For  this  scheme  see 
Appendix,  No.  11.) 


The  witness  withdrew. 


A.djourned  to  Tuesday  next. 
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The  Eight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  op  London  examined. 


8016.  (Chccirman.)  You  gave  evidence,  as  we  all 
know,  before  the  last  Commission,  over  which  Lord 
Selborne  presided,  and  stated  your  views  as  to  the 
general  subject,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  your  views  are  on  the  present  situation  of  matters 
with  regard  to  a  teaching  University  for  London  ?— I 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Charter  as  it  now  stands. 

8017.  The  Gresham  University  Charter  ? — Yes,  the 
Gresham  University  Charter,  which  I  understand  is 
referred  to  this  Commission  as  the  basis  for  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Charter  as  it  now 
stands  would  constitute  a  University  that  would  do  the 
work  that  is  required,  and  would  gradually  be  developed 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective  institutions 
in  the  whole  world.  The  idea  of  that  Charter  is  to 
take  things  as  you  find  them  ;  that  is,  to  take  the 
present  teaching  bodies  that  give  what  may  be  called 
University  teaching,  and  to  constitute  them  into  a 
University  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  develop- 
ment, as  time  went  on ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  such  development  would  be  certain  to  follow. 
The  Charter,  in  my  view,  did  not  contemplate  the 
creation  of  a  paper  University  in  which  there  was  to 
be  a  great  deal  proposed  which  ib  would  be  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  you  could  really  fulfil ;  but  it  was 
to  be  a  University  that  would  do  its  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  would  do  it  better  and  better  as  time 
went  on,  and  would  be  quite  certain  to  attract  from 
those  wbo  were  interested  in  the  metropolis  further 
endowments  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity a  sufficient  body  for  the  higher  teaching  of  the 
youth  of  the  metropolis. 

8018.  You  have  not,  I  am  afraid,  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  reading  m  uch  of  our  evidence  because  it  is  very 
much  behind  time  in  the  printing,  but  have  you  heard 
or  considered  any  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  this  draft  Charter  ?  —  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  it  at  all.  I  was  not  even 
aware  that  it  could  be  seen,  and  I  am  not,  therefore, 
acquainted  with  any  of  these  objections. 

8019.  You  think  that  the  University  part  of  this  new 
scheme  would  be  gradually  developed  and  strengthened 
as  time  goes  on? — I  do. 


8020.  That  more  institutions,  besides  these  two  col- 
leges and  the  medical  schools,  would  be  found  to  joiu  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

8021.  And  you  would  wish  the  University  part  to  be 
developed.  For  instance,  this  is  one  point.  There  is 
only  one  clause,  and  that  rather  feebly  expressed,  which 
gives  power  to  appoint  university  lecturers  besides  the 
college  lecturers.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
that  being  developed  more  and  being  made  compulsory, 
and  that  there  should  be  professors  instead  of  lecturers  ? 
■ — I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  develop  the  University 
in  the  form  in  which  it  would  begin,  namely,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  founding  of  new  institutions 
similar  to  the  two  colleges  which  noAV  exist.  I  think 
that  what  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Univer- 
sity which  is  needed  in  the  metropolis  ought  to  be  a 
University,  the  main  object  of  which  should  be  the 
giving  of  the  highest  kind,  of  culture  that  can  be  given 
to  those  who  are  to  be  employed  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  life.  Of  course,  you  might  think  of  a  Univer- 
sity which  had  for  its  aim  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  the  cultivation,  consequently,  of  those  who 
would  devote  their  lives  afterwards  to  that  advance- 
ment. This  is,  in  my  view,  only  one  part  of  the 
function  of  a  University,  and  I  think  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  want  a  University  in  London,  it 
must  be  secondary  to  the  main  object  of  giving  the 
higher  kind  of  education  to  the  great  body  of  the 
London  youth.  If  you  take  that  as  the  aim  of  the  Uni- 
versity, then  I  think  the  more  you  can  develop  the 
collegiate  system  the  better,  because  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  for  the  purposes  of  education  the  collegiate 
system  is  by  far  the  most  effective.  If  you  are  to  think 
only  of  those  who  will  seek  for  knowledge  purely  and 
simply  for  its  own  sake,  and  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
their  own  faculties  for  still  further  advancement  in 
knowledge,  then  the  best  arrangement  would  seem  to 
be  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  choice,  to  supply 
them  with  teachers,  and  let  them  go  to  those  teachers 
and  obtain  from  them  what  they  can  get.  But  if  you 
are  to  think  of  the  education  of  the  great  mass,  what  is 
of  primary  importance  is  that  you  supply  them  not 
only  with  first-rate  teaching,  but  with  that  kind  of 
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Lord  Bishop  steady  discipline  which  the  collegiate  system  alone 
of  London.  really  supplies.  The  young  men  want  not  only  to  be 
  taught,  but  to  be  trained — to  be  trained  intellectually, 

19  July  1892.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  intellectual  training  involves, 
  of  course,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  moral  train- 
ing :  training  in  perseverance,  in  observation,  in  self- 
restraint,  in  all  those  moral  qualities  which  will  enable 
a  man  to  concentrate  his  intellectual  faculties.  Those 
who  are  naturally  bent  upon  pursuing  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  will  train  themselves,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  learners  will  not,  and  what  they  need,  therefore, 
is  the  kind  of  discipline  which  adds  to  first-rate  teach- 
ing that  training  without  which  a  great  deal  of  the  first- 
rate  teaching  is  necessarily  ineffective.  You  would 
have  a  very  large  body  of  young  men  who  would 
respond  to  the  necessary  drill  which  is  required  for 
their  higher  education,  and  although  they  may,  in 
some  degree,  kick  against  it,  yet  would  certainly  sub- 
mit to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  it  gives, 
and  would  profit  by  it  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  not 
profit  under  any  other  system.  This  collegiate  system, 
I  think,  is  of  very  high  value  indeed  in  such  a  country 
as  ours.  In  such  a  country  as  ours  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  we  can  aim  at  is  to  penetrate  all 
occupations,  and  all  the  educated  classes  of  society, 
with  what  we  may  call  liberal  culture.  This  liberal 
culture  implies  that  there  shall  be  a  great  deal  of  real 
supervision  and  of  control  over  the  students,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  simply  professorial  system  will  ever 
give  it. 

8022.  I  was  not  at  that  moment  referring  to  any 
idea  of  a  simply  professorial  system  but  professors 
of  the  University  in  addition  to  the  college  professors 
who  would  chiefly  undertake  the  higher  branches  of 
study.  There  appeared  rather,  at  first  sight,  a  defi- 
ciency in  providing  for  that  in  the  scheme  before  us, 
and  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  strengthened  by 
improving  that  clause  which  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturers: — "  The  University  may  appoint 
"  lecturers  independently  of  a  college,  to  give  inscruc- 
"  tion  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  included 
"  in  a  Faculty  "  ? — I  know  the  clause  well.  I  could  not 
object  to  the  University  appointing  lecturers  or  pro- 
fessors, provided  it  wa.s  so  guarded  that  the  collegiate 
system  was  not  made  subordinate.  If  you  distinctly 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  collegiate  system  as  the 
best  means  of  education  for  Englishmen  in  the  circum- 
stances of  England,  I  should  not  object  to  there  being 
a  small  body  of  professors  who  are  independent  of  the 
colleges  altogether,  but  I  think  the  professors  within 
the  colleges  ought  to  be  of  the  very  highest  rank,  that 
they  ought  to  be  men  of  such  rank  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  their  being  competent  to  give  the  very 
highest  kind  of  instruction,  each  in  his  own  subject. 
And  I  think  that  such  a  University  as  the  Gresham 
University  Charter  contemplated  would  induce  men  of 
the  very  highest  rank  to  accept  professorships  in  the 
colleges.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  of  the  very 
highest  rank  have  been  professors  in  the  colleges.  The 
circumstances  have  been  such  that  these  men  have  been 
drawn  off  to  professorships  elsewhere,  but  if  the  circum- 
stances had  been  different  and  their  position  had  been 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  count  upon  getting  their 
students  recognised  and  their  work  appreciated  as  it 
should  be,  those  men  would  stay  with  us,  and  probably 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  stay  with  us  inasmuch  as 
London  has  attractions  which  neither  Oxford,  nor  Cam- 
bridge, nor  any  other  seat  of  learning,  can  possibly 
present. 

8023.  Would  you  tell  me  exactly  how  the  position  of 
these  men  would  be  raised  by  this  Charter  ? — -They 
would  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
the  conditions  on  which  degrees  were  granted  that  they 
would  feel  that  their  work  would  govern  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  instead  of  the  examinations  governing 
their  work. 

8024  And  they  would  be  in  a  more  independent 
position  ?  —  They  would  be  in  altogether  a  different 
position.  A  man  who  is  teaching  to  prepare  for  an 
examination  is  in  a  totally  different  position  from  a 
man  who  is  teaching  his  subject,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, the  examination  simply  comes  in  as  recognising 
the  value  of  his  work. 

8025.  In  fact  the  voice  they  would  have  through  be- 
longing to  the  Faculties  and  their  appointing  a  board  of 
studies  to  determine  the  curricula  of  the  examinations 
would  put  them  in  a  higher  and  more  independent- 
position  than  they  are  in  now  when  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ? — A  very  much  higher  position,  because 


they  would  determine  it ;  and  more  and  more  as  time 
went  on  would  they  determine  not  only  the  curriculum 
of  3tudy  in  every  case  but  the  examiners  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  examinations. 

8026.  You  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the 
discipline  which  nothing  but  a  collegiate  system  can 
enforce.  I  suppose  it  is  not  very  easy  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline thoroughly  without  residence,  is  it  ? — You  can 
enforce  a  great  deal  of  discipline  without  residence 
within  the  walls  of  the  college.  You  can  require  defi- 
nite attendance  at  lectures  ;  you  can  compel  residence 
during  the  day,  or  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  it. 
There  are  opportunities  for  professors  and  lecturers  to 
become  acquainted  with  those  who  attend  their  lectures, 
of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  opportunities  which 
are  given  to  University  professors  who  simply  admit 
men  to  their  classes  and  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  them. 

8027.  But,  still,  it  could  never  be  anything  like  the 
discipline  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  the  morals 
can  be  looked  after  as  well  as  the  studies  ? — Well,  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  like  than  you  would  suppose.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  great  body  of  the 
students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  live  within  the 
colleges,  and  there,  of  course,  are  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline, and,  what  is  far  more  important,  are  living  in 
a  kind  of  community  of  life  which  you  could  not  have 
when  students  were  generally  living  at  home.  But  for 
all  that  the  rules  which  colleges  make  for  the  puipose 
of  the  discipline  of  their  own  students  in  a  place  like 
London  would  be  such  as  to  bring  the  whole  working 
of  the  University  to  a  very  much  greater  resemblance 
to  the  working  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  you 
would  suppose.  Both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
students,  and  now  an  increasing  number  of  the  students, 
do  not  live  within  the  colleges. 

8028.  At  Oxford  they  come  into  colleges  first  and 
go  into  lodgings  afterwards.  At  Cambridge  it  is 
the  contrary  way,  but  the  tutors,  in  lodgings,  keep 
their  eye  upon  them  p  —  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  the  kind  of  discipline  that  I  mean  is  not  merely 
the  discipline  of  rule,  but  the  discipline  which  neces- 
sarily brings  the  students  of  the  professor  iDto  sitch 
a  very  much  closer  contact,  makes  each  know  the 
other  so  very  much  better.  And  the  students  them- 
selves acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  esprit  cle  corps ; 
they  get  acquainted,  and  very  often  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  one  another, ;  and  the  sort  of  intercourse 
that  goes  on  amongst  them  has  a  very  highly  educating 
effect,  more  especially  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  are  led  constantly  to  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
about  their  own  studies.    They  talk  over  everything. 

8029.  And  this  goes  on  at  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — A  great  deal  of  it.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  the  same  of  University  College,  because 
I  do  not  know  that  college  so  well,  but  certainly^  of 
King's  College. 

8030.  One  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the 
collegiate  system  in  contradistinction  to  what  they 
call  the  professorial  system,  is  the  amount  of  over- 
lapping and  waste  of  power  ;  for  instance,  that  labora- 
tories and  other  appliances  for  teaching  have  very 
often  to  be  doubled  if  you  have  two  colleges  and  each 
college  would  have  to  have  its  own;  whereas,  in  the 
other  system,  one  would  do  for  the  whole  number. 
And  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  teaching, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  double  staff,  as  it  were,  for 
each  subject,  whereas  with  the  professorial  system 
fewer  teachers  would  do  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  that,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  you 
pay  heavily  for  the  economy,  both  of  buildings  and 
teachers.  There  is  an  economy  of  buildings  and  of 
teachers,  but  it  is  very  much  less  than  you  would  sup- 
pose, because  when  you  come  to  buildings  the  large 
college  will  use  its  own  buildings  pretty  nearly  to  the 
utmost  of  their  capacity,  and  there  must  be  other 
buildings  if  there  are  to  be  other  lessons  going  on. 
You  would  want  to  teach  chemistry ;  you  want,  of 
course,  opportunities  for  every  learner  to  do  actually 
practical  work ;  if  you  are  to  supply  every  learner  with 
that  in  his  turn,  you  will,  of  course,  make  it  a  little 
more  economical  if  you  have  these  things  all  in  one 
great  building,  it  will  be  a  little  more  economical, 
but  I  do  not  think  very  much  more.  And  when  you 
come  to  teach  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  very  large 
class  indeed  is  not  favourable  to  the  thorough  teaching 
of  those  who  are  not  passionately  desirous  to  learn  ; 
who  do  want  to  learn,  no  doubt,  but  have  no  enthu- 
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siasm  for  it.  A  man  who  has  a  class  of  50  or  (50 
average  young  men  will,  as  a  general  rule,  find  that  he 
has  quite  enough  to  do  if  he  is  to  look  closely  into  their 
work.  If  you  have  enthusiasts  that  is  a  different  thing, 
because  you  do  not  need  to  look  closely  into  their  work, 
and  you  may  have  a  class  of  1,200  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  class  that  you  would  get  in  a  University  of  this 
kind.  If  you  abandon  the  idea  of  teaching  the  young 
men  of  London,  and  think  of  cultivating  only  those 
who  are  by  nature  scientific  students,  and  mean  to  be 
that  and  nothing  else  all  their  lives,  then  I  do  not 
know  that  you  want  anything  more  than  a  set  of  pro- 
fessors and  proper  appliances. 

8031.  I  suppose  the  inter-collegiate  system,  one 
college  admitting  the  members  of  other  colleges  to 
their  lectures,  would  remedy  a  good  many  of  the  evils  ? 
— Certainly.  The  inter-collegiate  system,  wherever  it 
does  not  make  enormous  classes,  is  an  exceedingly 
good  expedient  and  would  be  certainly  adopted.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  at  King's  College,  for  instance,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  as  far  as  the  accommo- 
dation would  allow,  in  admitting  students  from  other 
colleges. 

8032.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  one  of 
the  faults  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  over  represented  from  each  of  the  medical 
schools  having  a  member,  and  from  other  causes.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of 
the  medical  profession  on  the  Senate  ? — Well,  the 
giving  of  such  preponderance  to  the  medical  profession 
follows  from  the  fact  that  if  you  are  to  start  with  what 
you  have  got,  the  medical  schools  are  already  doing 
University  work,  and  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
them,  as  there  must  be  in  so  large  a  place  as  the 
metropolis  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  contend 
very  earnestly  for  such  a  proportion  being  given  to  the 
medical  authorities.  I  look  upon  the  medical  work  in 
London  as  exceedingly  good,  and  I  think  that  to  give 
London  degrees  upon  more  training  and  less  mere 
examination  would  be  a  gain.  But  if  the  medical 
Faculty  alone  were  concerned,  I  am  not  so  wedded  to 
the  Charter  as  to  think  that  that  is  a  point  upon  which 
I  should  insist  very  earnestly. 

8033.  You  think  perhaps  the  representation  of  the 
medical  schools  might  be  diminished  by  their  com- 
bining to  choose  the  members  of  the  Senate  or  some 
scheme  of  that  kind  ? — I  confess  I  have  not  studied 
that  side  of  the  question  very  much,  but  I  should  not 
object  to  any  arrangement  of  that  kind.  As  far  as  my 
own  view  is  concerned,  upon  that  particular  point  I 
do  not  think  my  opinion  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

8034.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  now  such  a  large 
medical  representation  that  they  would  very  much 
mould  the  curricula  of  the  medical  degrees  according 
as  they  themselves  wished  it,  and  that  the  tendency 
would  be  towards  cheapening  this  degree  and  making 
it  more  and  more  easy  of  attainment  if  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  think  that  would  necessarily  be  the  case  P  — 
I  do  not  know  that  they  would.  I  think  they  would 
aim,  and  I  think  they  would  be  right  to  aim,  at  laying 
more  stress  upon  the  instruction  given  than  upon  the 
examinations  passed. 

8035.  Make  it  more  practical  ?— Well,  insist  more 
upon  attendance  at  lectures  and  the  like,  and  the 
students  really  learning  from  those  who  were  capable 
of  teaching. 

8036.  The  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
have  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  more  power  in 
this  University  and  more  influence,  and  would  like 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  draft  scheme  submitted 
by  the  Senate  to  the  Convocation  of  the  London 
University  allowing  them  to"  be  taken  into  partner- 
ship for  the  medical  examination,  would  that  be 
feasible  ? — I  do  not  myself  see  any  objection  to  it.  In 
that  draft  scheme  prepared  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Senate 
had  gone  very  far  indeed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 

■  Royal  Colleges,  because  they  thought  that  the  support 
of  those  colleges  was  worth  purchasing,  even  if  nobody 
else  was  to  be  considered  at  all. 

8037.  It  was  not  for  the  good  of  the  public  you 
think  ? — I  did  not  think  it  was  not  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  I  thought  it  was  rather  for  the  good  of  the 
University  of  London. 

8038.  And  having  only  the  good  of  the  public  in  view, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  associate  them 
with  the  examinations  for  the  degree  ?— As  far  as  I  can 


see  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  Lord  Bi.ihop 
position  in    the  University.    The  colleges  were  very     of  Land  . 

anxious  that  they  should  conciliate  the  medical  pro-   on 

fession,  but  the  medical  profession  were  not  very  easy  19  July  1892. 

to  conciliate.   

8039.  But,  perhaps,  if  they  knew  that  this  was  the 
only  scheme  to  be  brought  forward,  they  might  be 
more  willing  to  meet  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8040.  At  present  in  order  to  give  a  degree,  you  re- 
quire that  a  candidate  should  have  obtained  a  quali- 
fication for  practice,  which  practically  would  come 
from  the  Royal  Colleges.  I  think  that  is  the  case  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

8041.  But  the  objections  on  the  other  side  have  been 
made  to  us  that  a  University  degree,  ought,  in  itself,  to 
give  a  qalification  for  many  reasons,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  this 
University  to  be  in  the  position  of  all  other  Universities 
in  this  respect  ? — I  entirely  concur  in  that  view.  I 
thought  it  always  a  blot  in  the  Charter  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  grant  a  degree  and  should  not  be  able  to 
grant  a  qualification.  It  seemed  to  me  to  lower  the 
University,  and,  as  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  I 
consented  to  it  in  the  Charter  very  unwillingly. 

8042.  Then,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
this  Gresham  Charter  was  to  be  out  of  the  question,  of 
course,  you  know  the  scheme  that  was  submitted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  to  Convocation, 
and  that  was  rejected  by  them  ? — Yes. 

8043.  Supposing  the  objection  of  Convocation  could 
be  overcome  in  any  way,  do  you  think  that  is  the 
foundation  of  a  workable  system  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
could  make  the  London  University  into  a  teaching 
University,  which  was  the  purpose  of  that  scheme, 
with  any  hope  that  the  teaching  University  would  take 
its  proper  place,  short  of  doing  one  of  two  things, 
abolishing  the  London  University  and  re-creating  it 
altogether,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  name,  and  in  some 
degree  the  traditions,  giving  it  an  entirely  new  cha- 
racter ;  or  to  do  what  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  colleges  and  the  Senate  of  the  London  University — 
to  make  the  two  parts,  namely,  the  teaching  Univer- 
sity and  the  examining  board  practically  independent 
of  one  another  altogether.  That  last  was  a  com- 
promise to  which  the  colleges  assented  very  un- 
willingly, because  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  any- 
thing better,  but  in  a  University,  such  as  is  desirable 
in  the  Metropolis,  the  teaching  body  ought  to  be 
supreme,  and  the  examining  board  subordinate  ;  and 
if  those  who  are  outside,  who  come  in  for  an  examina- 
tion without  being  matriculated  in  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity and  not  being  resident  in  London,  for  instance, 
came  in  upon  those  conditions  simply  to  be  examined 
without  reference  to  how  they  were  taught  or  where 
they  were  taught,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  work 
might  go  on.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  very  well 
even  then.  The  degree  would  mean  such  a  different 
thing  in  the  two  cases. 

8044.  They  would  have  to  have  a  double  degree  ? — 
Well,  practically  it  would  come  to  that. 

8045.  Either  that  or  the  provincial  people  would  be 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage  ? — Yes. 

8046.  You  do  not  think  that  if  you  could  not 
get  anything  else  you  would  be  favourable  to  any 
scheme  of  this  sort  ? — I  did  not  like  the  compromise 
at  all.  It  seemed  to  be  the  best  thing  we  could  get  in 
the  circumstance  if  we  were  to  follow  the  line  of  the 
report  of  the  late  Commission,  and  endeavour  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  London  University  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  a  very  good  scheme  if  you  are  contemplat- 
ing a  real  teaching  University  for  this  metropolis.  Tho 
functions  which  the  London  University  have  assumed 
are  in  reality  Imperial  and  not  metropolitan.  A  great 
examining  board  of  the  very  highest  character,  which  is 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  University  of  London  simply 
as  an  examining  board  is,  no  doubt,  an  exceedingly 
useful  institution  ;  but  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining it  with  a  teaching  University,  except  on  terms 
which  will  either  damage  the  examining  board  or 
damage  the  teaching  University. 

8047.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  establish  a  second  Univer- 
sity as  is  proposed  by  you,  it  would  injure  the  present 
work  of  the  London  University  at  all  ? — No,  there  is  a 
very  large  body  who  must  still  look  to  them.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  woi'k  which  they  have  to  do  with  which 
the  whole  empire  is  concerned  in  its  degree.  There 
arc  a  great  many  institutions  that  never  could  be  made 
into  parts  of  any  other  kind  of  University.    So  far 
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,  Lord  Bishop    from  being  a  damage  to  them,  I  think  that  their 
of  London.     distinctive  function  would  be  more  clearly  visible  than 
  before,  and  that  they  would  stand  quite  as  high  in 

,19  July  1892.  the  estimation  of  the  public  as  ever  they  did.  They 
 would  lose  a  certain  amount,  no  doubt,  of  the  Lon- 
doners, but  even  there  there  would  be  a  class  that 
would  go  to  the  London  University,  namely,  the  class 
of  men  who  study  for  themselves,  who  are  self-taught, 
who  do  not  want  to  be  taught  at  all.  It  is  a  small 
class.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  find  five  per 
cent,  of  men  that  are  capable  of  education,  who  could 
reach  the  highest  point  in  this  manner,-  but  there 
is  a  class,  and  in  its  way  a  very  valuable  class,  and 
that  class  would  still  find  the  London  University  as 
it  now  exists,  as  an  examining  board,  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  the  appreciation  which  they  require 
partly  for  their  own  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  have 
not  been  reading  in  vain,  and  partly  to  enable  them,  if 
they  desire  to  do  it,  to  get  classes  for  themselves  and 
teach  others. 

8048.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say, 
or  any  statement  that  you  have  heard  out  of  doors  that 
you  would  wish  to  refute? — No.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  heard  anything  which  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  a 
great  deal.  As  I  told  you  before  I  have  not  read  the 
evidence  that  you  have  received,  and  perhaps  after  I 
had  read  it  I  might  have  some  point,  that  I  should  like 
to  submit  to  you. 

8049.  W e  should  like  very  much  to  hear  them  ? — But 
I  have  not  anything  of  my  own  to  suggest  at  present. 

8050.  (Lord  Beay.)  Might  I  ask  whether  your  Lord- 
ship is  in  favour  of  the  organisation  of  a  theological 
Faculty  in   the  new  University  under  this  Charter  ? 

 I  think  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  University  that 

there  should  be  such  a  faculty.  I  should  not  like  to 
call  it  a  theological  Faculty,  but  I  should  like  to  call  it 
a  Faculty  of  theological  science.  I  think  there  should 
be  a  Faculty  of  theological  science.  I  think  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  so  very  important  a  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  bound  up  with  the  very  highest  interests  of 
man,  should  be  excluded  from  so  important  a  University 
as  the  metropolitan  University  ought  to  be.  But  it 
would  require  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  of  course. 

8051.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  strictly  scientific  part  and  the 
doctrinal  part  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
need  for  any  such  distinction  ;  I  do  not  fancy  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  in  that  way,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enable  every  college  within  the 
University  to  forbid  its  students  from  attending  the 
lectures  of  particular  professors. 

8052.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  as  to  the  test  at  King's  College,  the 
test  for  instance  imposed  on  professors  who  are  to  teach 
scientific  subjects  ? — King's  College  was  actually  created 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  college  subject  to  such 
tests;  that  it  might  be  strictly  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  it  would 
be  somewhat  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  those  who  founded 
it  if  those  tests  were  to  be  given  up. 

8053.  Have  the  tests  created  no  limitation  in  the 
selection  of  scientific  professors  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  ever.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tests  have 
ever  created  any  such  difficulty. 

8054.  Your  Lordship  would  distinctly  object  to  the 
system  under  which  the  colleges  would  do  the  inferior 
work  of  the  teaching  University,  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity itself  would  undertake  the  higher  teaching  ? 
— I  should  object  very  strongly  to  that.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  part  the  higher  and  the  lower  teaching. 
You  want  always,  in  all  those  grades  of  teaching,  your 
very  best  man,  and  his  teaching  must  go  down  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  what  you  may  call  academic  teach- 
ing. 

8055.  Do  you  think  the  colleges  would  be  prepared  to 
supply  any  deficiency  which  might  be  found  to  exist  with 
regard  to  the  higher  education  ? — I  think  so.  We  have 
had  men  as  professors  whom  we  could  not  keep  because 
of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  but  who  were 
certainly  capable  of  giving  the  very  highest  kind  of 
instruction  in  the  low  subjects. 

8056.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  With  regard  to  what  you 
have  just  said  about  advanced  teaching,  do  you  not 
conceive  that  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  a 
certain  distribution  of  the  teaching  in  this  way  :  that 
the  higher  part  of  the  teaching  is  left  to  the  University 
professoriate  and  the  lower  part  undertaken  by  the 
college  tutors  and  lecturers.    I  do  not  say  at  all  that 


there  is  a  complete  separation  but  a  tendency  to 
distribute  it  in  that  way  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  separation  which  is  chiefly  due  to  what  was  men- 
tioned before,  namely,  that  if  you  are  to  teach  natural 
science  in  the  highest  form  you  require  buildings  and 
appliances  for  the  purpose  and  the  colleges  are  not  all 
supplied  with  such  buildings  and  appliances.  But  even 
there  I  see  the  tendency  is  to  supply  them  in  the 
colleges  more  and  more,  and  as  they  get  supplied  in  the 
colleges  I  thiuk  you  will  find  that  that  kind  of  dis- 
tinction disappears.  In  the  subjects  where  there  is  no 
such  demand  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  such 
distinction  at  all.  I  do  not  find,  for  instance,  that  if 
you  take  pure  mathematics  the  professors  teach  at  all 
on  a  higher  scale  than  the  tutors  in  the  best  colleges. 
Of  course  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  Oxford  a  great 
many  of  the  readerships  are  attached  to  the  colleges, 
and  therefore  the  collegiate  system  still  has  its  effect 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

8057.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
in  London  anything  like  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  brought  about  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — I  mean 
the  kind  of  combination  between  the  teaching  of 
university  officers  and  the  teaching  of  college  lecturers. 
That  would  give  the  university  teaching  a  more  dis- 
tinct position  in  the  scheme  than  it  seems  to  have  in 
the  scheme  of  the  proposed  Gresham  University  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  of  such  com- 
bination at  Oxford  as  it  at  present  works.  The 
best  tutors  on  the  whole  are  as  good  as  the  professors, 
and  although  there  are  particular  subjects  where  you 
could  not  have  instruction  in  every  college  and  where 
therefore  you  must  have  a  professor  who  can  be 
attended  by  students  from  every  college,  yet  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  University  I  do  not  know  that 
you  find  there  is  any  such  combination  as  you  seem  to 
suggest  between  professors  and  tutors,  The  professors 
in  the  University  now  at  Oxford  have  to  a  certain 
extent  superseded  the  old  private  tuition  and  that  of 
course  is  a  very  considerable  gain.  Provided  you  do 
not  kill  the  collegiate  system,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  at  all  difficult  to  have  a  small  body 
of  first  rate  professors  belonging  to  the  University 
whose  lectures  of  course  would  be  open  to  students 
from  the  University  whatever  college  they  were  in  or 
to  whatever  college  they  were  attached  ;  and  possibly 
there  might  be  some  system  of  matriculation  for  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  any  college.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  desirable  that  you  should  let  the  University 
system  supersede  the  college  system. 

8058.  I  think  the  more  moderate  of  those  who  urged 
upon  us  the  advantages  of  what  is  called  a  profes- 
sorial University,  attached  a  special  importance  to 
the  gain  there  would  be  in  respect  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced teaching  —  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  post-graduate  teaching — especially  including  pre- 
paration for  research.  I  think  the  idea  opposed  to  the 
Gresham  scheme,  is  that  a  purely  federal  and  colle- 
giate system  does  not  and  cannot  give  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  and  opportunities  for  this  advanced 
teaching  and  preparation  for  research ;  it  seems  to  be 
believed  that  that  might  be  given  in  London  by  a 
professorial  University,  as  it  is  given  say  in  Berlin. 
Does  it  seem  to  you  that  a  University  professoriate, 
having  in  a  general  way  that  kind  of  function,  can  be 
introduced  into  the  Gresham  scheme,  and  if  introduced 
could  be  made  to  work  along  with  the  other  elements  of 
it  ? — It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  it  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  make  it  work  along  with  the  other  elements. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  remember  that  such  a  professoriate 
would  necessarily  imply  considerable  income  to  support 
it.  It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  cost,  and  in  the 
Gresham  Charter  it  was  not  contemplated  that  we 
were  to  obtain  grants  of  money  from  the  Government, 
for  instance.  If  you  wanted  to  create  a  purely  pro- 
fessorial University,  I  do  not  think  you  would  do  it  on 
anjr  sufficient  scale  under  something  like  100,0002.  a 
year.  I  mean  considering  all  that  has  to  be  done,  all 
the  payment  of  professors,  subordinate  professors,  and 
the  like,  and  considering  also  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  buildings  that  would  be  required  for  all  their  ap- 
pliances and  the  like.  But  that  you  should  have  a 
small  body  of  professors  who  would  devote  themselves 
to  special  subjects,  and  to  investigation  in  special  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  and  who  would  be  perpetu- 
ally prepared  to  give  students  who  wanted  to  go  a 
great  deal  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  the 
University,  such  instruction  as  would  carry  them  on  as 
far  as  knowledge  has  yet  advanced,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  unworkable  at  all  provided  you  supply  the 
money. 
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8059.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  federal  or  G-resham  scheme  is  that  any 
economy  of  teaching  through  intercollegiate  arrange- 
ments is  prevented  by  financial  competition;  that 
the  colleges  cannot  afford  to  give  up  complete  coin- 
petition  in  all  departments ;  and  that,  therefore,  even 
though  there  might  be  a  great  economy  in  having 
some  subjects  taught,  say  at  University  College,  and 
some  taught  at  King's  College,  the  financial  competi- 
tion between  the  two  colleges  as  institutions  will  in- 
evitably prevent  that.  Does  that  seems  to  you  to  be  a 
real  objection  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  financial  working  of  the  colleges  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  question.  A  priori,  I  should  not  have 
thought  there  would  be  any  difficulty  of  that  kind 
whatever,  but  you  would  get  very  clear  evidence  on 
that  point  from  Dr.  Wace,  for  instance,  or  from  those 
who  are  more  immediately  concerned.  In  my  own 
opinion  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

8060.  I  think  you  said  to  the  Chairman  that  where 
the  classes  are  large  competition  between  two  or  more 
colleges  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  but  in  the  case  of 
small  classes  it  would  seem  to  be  uneconomical.  To 
have  three  or  four  students  at  one  class,  and  three 
or  four  at  another  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  power.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  class  brings  out  the  faculties 
of  the  teachers,  and  does  good  to  the  students  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  true  that  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  a  tolerably  large  class,  but  it  is  only 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in  the  case  you  were  putting 
to  me  just  now  of  professors  for  more  advanced  stu- 
dents, you  would  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  classes  would 
be  very  small — probably  exceedingly  small.  And  in 
all  these  things  it  iis  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  though 
economy  is  of  very  great  importance  you  may,  if  you 
think  of  economy  only,  sacrifice  the  very  best  parts  of 
the  work. 

8061.  One  point  that  has  been  very  strongly  urged 
upon  us  is  that  under  the  federal  system  no  attempt  to 
create  a  single  set  of  fully-equipped  laboratories  would 
be  feasible ;  that  you  would  be  sure  to  have  incom- 
pletely equipped  laboratories,  and,  perhaps,  as  much 
money,  on  the  whole,  be  spent  on,  say,  two  or  three 
sets  of  laboratories  as  might  be  applied  to  equip  one 
complete  set.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  meeting  that 
objection  ? — I  have  not  gone  very  carefully  into  that 
question  of  the  laboratories ;  but  I  doubt,  myself, 
whether  there  would  be  any  great  economy  in  getting 
all  the  laboratories  as  it  were  into  one  place,  because 
that  is  very  much  what  it  comes  to,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  colleges,  if  they  found  there  was 
something  wanting  of  that  kind,  might  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  common  laboratory  for  all 
of  them. 

806'2.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  by  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, the  best  kind  of  laboratories — laboratories 
worthy  of  the  University  of  London — might  be  esta- 
blished under  the  federal  system.  You  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  com- 
bination to  do  this  if  it  were  found  desirable  ? — I  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  combination  to  do 
this  if  it  were  found  desirable.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
that  it  is  really  needed,  but  I  cannot  say  that  upon 
such  a  point  as  that  my  opinion  ought  to  be  considered 
as  worth  a  very  great  deal.  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
looked  very  much  at  the  question  of  economy,  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  ruling  question 
that  such  a  Commission  as  yours  has  to  consider.  I  do 
not  mean,  for  a  moment,  that  you  ought  to  ignore  it. 

8063.  When  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
that  if  the  University  appointed  professors  the  colle- 
giate system  ought  not  to  be  made  subordinate,  I  did 
not  quite  understand  whether  you  meant  to  imply  by 
that  that  membership  in  one  or  other  of  the  constituent 
colleges  ought  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  member- 
ship of  the  University  or  whether  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  non-collegiate  students  as  they  are  now 
admitted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — I  think  that  the 
admission  of  the  non-collegiate  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  must  always  be  considered  with  a  recollec- 
tion that  they  are  very  distinctly  under  the  influence 
of  the  collegiate  system,  which  was  established  there 
before  they  came,  and  which  is  still  enormonsly  pre- 
ponderant in  all  the  work  of  the  University  and  even 
there  there  is  an  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  some 
sort  of  relations  by  establishing  special  officers  to  look 
to  them  and  special  teachers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  not  have  been,  perhaps,  even  better  to  go  a 
step  further,  as  the  then  Master  of  Trinity  at  Oxford 
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proposed,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  a  college  which  Lord  Bishop 
should  see  to  them  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  King's     of  London. 

College  here  in  London  looks  after  its  own  students.   

This  was  rejected  by  the  University  ;  but  I  thought  it    19  ju]v  1892. 

on  the  whole  a  scheme  which  would  be  very  likely  to  

be  very  beneficial  to  the  non-attached  students.  The 
danger  in  London  would  be  that  your  non-attached 
students  would  be  left  without  any  kind  of  that,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  essential  discipline,  which  is  necessary 
for  their  thorough  instruction. 

8064.  Then  do  I  gather  that  you  regard  it  as  on  the 
whole  undesirable  to  have  non-collegiate  students  ? — I 
do,  on  the  whole,  think  it  undesirable.  I  think  that 
if  you  were  to  have  more  students,  as  you  would, 
by-and-by,  you  ought  to  create  a  body  to  meet  them 
who  would  take  charge  of  them,  and  see  to  the  general 
course  of  their  study,  which  would  be,  of  course,  an 
additional  college — not  necessarily  implying  that  you 
have  buildings  of  the  same  sort,  but  implying  a  certain 
staff  and  recognised  lecture-rooms,  and  the  like. 

8065.  Would  you  be  prepared,  if  the  membership  of 
the  University  was  in  this  way  limited  to  students  who 
were  also  members  of  the  colleges,  to  allow  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  of  colleges  as  may  appear  in  the 
charter  to  be  relaxed  ? — I  do  not  qui  te  see  what  kind  of 
relaxation  would  be  implied  in  that. 

8066.  As  I  understand,  the  non-collegiate  students, 
in  your  view,  ought  to  have  effective  supervision  and 
guidance,  but  is  there  any  clear  reason  why,  without 
belonging  to  an  institution  having  an  efficient  staff  of 
buildings  and  appliances,  they  might  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  lectures,  partly  at  the  colleges  and  partly  at  the 
University  lectures,  if  there  were  any,  as  the  non-col- 
legiate students  do  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — I  under- 
stood the  word  "staff"  there  to  mean  the  sort  of  staff 
that  would  be  required  in  order  that  these  men  should 
have  their  studies  properly  supervised,  and  I  think  the 
non-collegiate  students  ought  to  be  put  in  that  position. 

8067.  You  would  not  require  that  they  should  have 
laboratories  of  their  own  ? — Those.  I  think,  are  matters 
of  detail.  It  would  be  very  likely  that  you  may  not 
require  appliances,  I  think  you  would  require  lecture 
rooms. 

8068.  Of  their  own? — Yes,  of  their  own. 

8069.  But  still  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  lectures 
at  the  various  collegiate  centres  they  would  require 
only  a  very  small  number  of  their  own? — That  would 
be  a  matter  to  bo  judged  in  each  particular  case,  but 
provided  you  have  a  sufficient  staff  to  see  that  these 
men  are  not  only  taught  but  that  their  study  is  really 
guided,  and  (hat  they  are  not  left  really  to  find  out  for 
themselves  the  best  way  of  getting  instructed,  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  detail  what  is  to  be  a  sufficient  staff 
which  must  be  decided  by  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  first  instance,  and  I  think  the  charter 
allowed  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  those 
authorities.  The  supervision  of  study  would  neces- 
sarily imply  professors  who  would  be  members  of  this 
very  staff,  because  you  cannot  really  supervise  study 
except  through  those  who  are  actually  teaching.  I 
think  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  they  should  be 
under  very  distinct  regulations  as  regards  their  studies. 

8070.  One  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
Gresham  scheme  is  that  though  the  ground  on  which 
the  need  for  the  new  University  is  maintained  is  the 
desirability  of  bringing  the  examinations  more  into 
harmony  with  the  teaching,  the  result  will  be  very 
incompletely  obtained  in  the  federal  system,  in  which 
there  may  be  a  number  of  colleges,  because  the  ex- 
amination relatively  to  each  individual  college  and 
the  individual  teacher  in  the  college  would  still  be  an 
external  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  that  objection  at  all.  A  University  on 
this  federal  system  would  still  be  a  University  in 
one  spot  and  there  would  necessarily  be  a  great  deal 
of  intercourse  among  the  professors  of  such  a  Univer- 
sity, especially  as  they  would  have  to  very  frequently 
meet  to  determine  things  belonging  to  their  Faculty 
and  the  like.  There  would  grow  up  inevitably  as 
time  went  on  a  certain  tradition  of  examinations, 
and  that  tradition  of  examinations  would  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  teachers.  The  teachers  would  have, 
in  fact,  the  moulding  of  it,  and  the  perpetual  re- 
moulding of  it  as  time  went  on.  Everybody  knows, 
for  instance,  that  you  have  a  kind  of  traditional  ex- 
amination at  Cambridge ;  you  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional examination  at  Oxford.  All  Oxford  teachers  will, 
of  themselves,  without  any  constraint,  teach  in  thorough 
harmony  with  that  tradition.    They  cannot  help  it, 
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Lord  Bishop  in  fact.  It  is  in  the  air,  it  surrounds  them  at  all 
of  London.  turns,  and  it  is  quite  easy,  therefore,  for  t  hem  to 
  teach  in  such  a  way  that  the  examinations  shall  bo 

19  July  1892.  sympathetical  with  their  teaching.  And  the  same 
 thing  is  ti'ue  of  Cambridge.  There,  too,  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Uni  versity  which  has  really  been  formed 
by  the  teachers  of  the  University  govern  the  cha- 
racter of  the  examination,  and  the  result  is  that 
when  Cambridge  are  teaching  they  inevitably  teach  in 
harmony  with  that  character,  and  the  examinations 
suit  the  teaching  because  the  teachers  have  so  much 
influence  in  the  University  that  they  really  mould  all 
the  examinations.  If  you  were  to  require  an  Oxford 
man  prepared  at  Oxford  to  go  into  the  classical  tripos 
at  Cambridge,  he  would  certainly  not  show  at  all  in  the 
same  way  as  he  would  if  he  went  in  at  Oxford, 
because  the  examination  would  be  so  alien  to  all  the 
modes  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  view  all 
the  subjects  of  the  examination.  And,  vice  versa,  a 
Cambridge  man  going  to  be  examined  for  an  Oxford 
degree  would  certainly  find  that  a  great  deal  of  his 
work  was  not  appreciated,  and  that  he  would  stand 
very  mnch  lower  down  than  in  proportion  to  his  true 
position  in  the  University  where  he  had  been  taught. 
I  think  that  although  in  a  certain  sense  you  may 
say  you  attain  the  result  only  incompletely,  you 
really  attain  it  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  because 
it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  a  man  should  be  simply  so 
examined  that  he  should  reproduce  from  memory  what 
his  own  particular  teacher  or  professor  has  been  saying. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  he  should  be  so  examined  that 
the  questions  put  to  him  would  be  in  character  and 
in  substance  such  as  his  own  teacher  would  put  to 
him  if  he  were  examining  him  at  the  end  of  his  own 
course  of  lectures.  The  questions  would  be  such  very 
likely  as  when  you  come  to  the  words  of  them,  and  the 
precise  point  of  them,  the  teacher  might  never  have 
put,  because  he  would  not  have  thought  of  them.  But 
still  they  would  be  in  spirit  so  closely  analogous  that 
the  man,  if  he  had  really  attended  to  the  teaching  he 
had  received,  would  be  able  to  answer  them  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ability. 

8071.  It  has  been,  however,  urged  either  privately 
or  before  us  (I  do  not  remember  which)  that  the  con- 
ditions of  London  are  so  different  from  those  of  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  respect  of  the  largeness  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  the  distance  between  the  colleges, 
that  this  community  of  tradition  is  not  so  likely  to 
grow  up  ;  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  members  of  the 
same  University,  and  occasionally  meeting  in  the 
faculties,  will  not  produce  the  same  effect,  which  the 
much  closer  social  intercourse  among  the  members  of  the 
teaching  body  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  produced. 
Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that? — Well,  I  cannot 
say,  of  course,  that  London  is  exactly  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  but  T  think  it  is  quite  certain  that  really 
learned  men  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  city  would  find  a  sort  of  necessary 
intercourse  growing  up  amongst  them.  They  would 
very  soon  form  such  traditions  as  those  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  I  think  that  in  London  the  truth  lies 
in  the  other  direction,  because  the  fault  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  that  they  are  a  little  too  much  out  of  the 
general  stream  of  knowledge,  and  it  takes  a  little  time 
before  that  general  stream  passes  through  them  as  it 
were,  but  here  in  London  you  are  in  the  very  current 
of  it,  and  all  men  who  are  interested  in  any  subject 
whatever  are  brought  somehow  or  other  into  relation 
with  each  other  with  very  great  ease,  and  if  they  have  a 
common  work  to  do,  I  think  in  reality  they  would  be 
more  closely  associated  here  than  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  then  you  must  not 
forget  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  professors  are 
only  there  for  half  the  year,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
do  not  stay  there  even  through  that  half  when  their 
work  is  to  be  done.  In  London  the  probabilty  is  that 
they  would  be  here  a  great  deal  more,  and  would  mix 
together  more  in  London  society. 

8072.  If  we  suppose  the  University  has  the  right  of 
appointing  professors,  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
giving  it  a  power — I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
exercised — to  require  attendance  on  their  lectures  ? — I 
think  that  that  would  be  a  very  great  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  student,  and  a  great  restraint  upon 
the  working  of  the  colleges.  It  would  have  a  great 
tendency  indeed  to  compel  the  colleges  to  take  a 
subordinate  position  even  in  those  respects  in  which  it 
is  not  at  all  for  the  good  of  the  University  that  they 
should  take  a  subordinate  position  ;  that  the  University 
should  have  a  power  to  say  to  any  collego  or  any  man, 


' !  You  shall  not  get  my  degree  unless  you  attend  my 
"  professors  over  and  above  your  own  professors," 
would,  I  think,  tend  to  destroy  the  collegiate  system 
very  much  indeed. 

8073.  Therefore,  you  think  it  ought  not  to  have  the 
power? — I  think  it  ought  not  to  have  the  power, 
certainly. 

8074.  {Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  In  the  Gresham  Charter 
King's  College  and  University  College  were  put  in  as 
colleges  of  all  the  Faculties  in  the  University,  and 
then  certain  medical  colleges  were  afterwards  ap- 
pointed. I  suppose  you  contemplated  that  there  should 
be  other  colleges  which  might  not  be  colleges  in  all  the 
Faculties  ? — Certainly. 

8075.  Such  as  a  Government  school  of  science  ? — 
Yes. 

8076.  Or  that  admirable  institution  the  City  and 
Guilds  Technical  Institute  ? — We  certainly  contem- 
plated that  there  would  be  colleges  without  the  full 
complement  of  faculties.  I  should  not  like  to  mention 
particular  institutions,  because  I  have  not  studied  the 
particular  cases  enough  to  say  whether  in  any  one  par- 
ticulas  case  I  should  consider  that  they  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions that  ought  to  be  required  of  a  college. 

8077.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain  from  your 
Lordship — whether  the  fact  that  they  had  a  high 
scientific  or  literary  instruction  in  another  college,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  students'  requirements,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  in  under  what  you  understand  as 
the  collegiate  system  ? — Certainly,  if  there  were  a  col- 
lege in  which  they  were  regularly  admitted  under  the 
authority  of  the  authorities  of  the  college — of  the  staff' 
of  the  college. 

8078.  Would  you  require  a  discipline  over  them  with 
regard  to  morals  and  habits  outside  their  collegiate 
teaching?  I  think  you  would  have,  anyhow,  to  leave 
that  to  the  college  to  determine  for  itself.  I  do  not 
think  the  University  should  call  upon  a  college  to  do 
that. 

8079.  You  would  not  think  that  was  a  reason  for  not 
admitting  a  college  ? — I  should  think  it  a  reason,  but 
I  should  not  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  if  I  were  satis- 
fied that  it  was  doing  its  own  proper  intellectual 
work. 

8080.  The  case  that  I  am  most  familiar  with  is  the 
case  of  the  Scotch  Universities  which  are  also  colleges  ? 
—Yes. 

8081.  They  have  a  thorough  academic  discipline 
inside  their  walls,  but  they  are  not  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  happens  outside  their  walls.  To  that  extent 
you  would  consider  a  college  a  proper  college  to  admit  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  admit  such  a  college  myself.  I  should 
not  requii*e  of  them  to  exercise  discipline  outside  their 
walls,  provided  that  the  discipline  within  the  walls 
was  sufficiently  close  and  strong  to  ensure  that  the 
students  really  did  study,  and  that  they  behaved  pro- 
perly and  academically. 

8083.  In  King's  College  there  are  no  tests  taken,  I 
think,  with   regard  to  pupils? — The  pupils  take  no 

tests. 

8084.  Are  they  obliged  to  attend  the  church  ? — No, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  the  church.  They  are 
obliged  to  attend  certain  lectures. 

8085.  But  not  to  attend  services  ? — The  students  are 
required  to  go  to  chapel. 

{Dr.  Wace.)  As  this  is  a  matter  of  discipline,  perhaps 
it  is  a  point  which  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain  more 
particularly.  The  students  are  required  to  attend 
chapel  unless  they  are  specially  exempted  by  me.  The 
occasional  students  are  not  required  to  attend  chapel. 

{To  the  Bishop  of  London.)  The  test  for  the  professor 
is  simply  that  he  should  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  think.  Would  not  that  limit  you  in  getting 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  ?  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  You  could  not 
have  got  two  distinguished  men,  for  instance,  like 
Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Allman,  under  such 
tests  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

8086-7.  There  are  certain  professors  who  would  be 
excluded  ? — Yes,  there  are  certain  professors  who 
would  be  excluded.  When  I  said  that  we  did  not  find 
that  it  limited  our  choice  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
never  could  limit  the  choice.  I  only  meant  that  as  a 
matter  of  practice  we  did  not  find  that  we  could  not 
get  very  eminent  men  to  accept  the  professorship. 
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8088.  You  might,  for  instance,  exclude  the  most 
eminent  man,  but  you  think  you  would  get  another  as 
eminent? — It  is  possible  that  we  might  exclude  the 
most  eminent  man.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
happened.  But,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
how  far  it  operates,  because  men  will  not  offer  them- 
selves for  professorships  if  they  know  that  there  is 
this  test,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  pass;  therefore 
you  do  not  see  it  in  operation.  But  we  certainly  have 
found  that  we  get  very  eminent  men  indeed  in  spite  of 
these  tests.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
that  it  does  not  limit  the  choice.  It  necessarily  must, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

8089.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  great  importance  whetner 
a  professor  of  chemistry  is  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episco- 
palian ? — I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  in 
an  institution  which  has  a  special  character  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England  those  who  are  to  work 
it  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  You 
must  understand  that  I  should  not  at  all  wish  that  the 
whole  University  should  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

8090.  But  that  particular  college  ? — Yes,  that  par- 
ticular college.  And  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
considerable  gain  to  have  within  the  University  denomi- 
national colleges. 

8091.  Still  following  out  this  subject,  you  said,  I 
think,  that  you  thought  there  ought  to  bo  a  Faculty  of 
Theological  Science  ? — Yes. 

8092.  That  is  a  large  and  important  branch  of  human 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

8093.  On  what  conditions  would  you  pass  graduates 
into  such  a  Faculty.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  we  have 
no  test  whatever  for  taking  the  degree  of  Theology.  A 
Soman  Catholic,  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  Protestant  may 
equally  come  if  they  possess  the  theological  knowledge. 
There  is  no  test  whatever.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  the 
Scotch  Universities  in  giving  a  degree  for  knowledge 
without  any  reference  to  belief? — Yes,  I  should  look 
upon  the  safeguards  that  ought  to  be  provided  as  lying 
altogether  on  another  side.  I  should  say  that  every 
college  must  have  the  power  of  forbidding  its  students 
to  go  the  teaching  of  particular  professors  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  examination,  then  the  examination  is  to 
pass  a  man  quite  independently  of  whether  he  believes 
or  does  not  believe. 

8094.  I  believe  with  you,  that  there  should  be  a 
Faculty  of  Theology  on  such  terms,  as  it  is  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  human  knowledge.  Then  as  regards 
the  London  University,  you  said  it  was  Imperial  and 
not  metropolitan  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  both  at  present ; 
it  is  Imperial  as  well  as  metropolitan.  Do  you  think, 
upon  reflection,  that  two  Universities  could  work  well 
in  London,  large  as  it  is?  Has  it  not  been  the  ex- 
perience of  University  history  all  over  the  world  that 
where  they  had  several  Universities  within  the  same 
town  they  have  all  ultimately  been  obliged  to  consoli- 
date into  one  University  ? — But  I  do  not  think  that  this 
past  experience  bears  at  all  upon  the  present  case,  for 
this  reason— there  never  has  been  a  University  before 
which  was  simply  an  examining  board. 

8095.  Except  one  examining  board  in  Brussels.  There 
are  several  teaching  Universities,  with  graduation  car- 
ried on  among  their  students  ;  but  there  is  also  an 
examining  jury  for  graduation  open  to  all  candidates. 
It  was  found  to  work  badly  because,  all  the  rejected 
men  of  the  colleges  came  and  passed  after  their  rejection 
at  the  examinations  of  the  teaching  Universities.  Unless 
that  is  very  carefully  guarded  against,  would  not  there 
be  a  tendency  that  there  might  be  a  possible  Dutch 
competition  between  the  Gresham  University  esta- 
blished in  London  and  the  London  University  in  order 
to  get  the  graduates  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
something  like  a  miracle  to  induce  two  English  Univer- 
sities to  run  into  a  competition  of  that  kind,  because 
the  men  who  are  to  work  the  University  are  men  who 
care  a  great  deal  more  for  the  prestige  of  their  degree, 
and  who  care  a  great  deal  more  for  its  being  highly 
valued  than  for  the  number  of  men  that  they  pass. 

8096.  But  do  not  the  medical  men  of  London  (I  think 
very  unjustly)  say  ihat  one  of  the  reasons  they  desire 
the  University  to  be  established  is  that  medical  students 
go  down  to  the  Scotch  Universities  because  they 
get  degrees  upon  lower  terms  there — that  there  is 
this  competition  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
you  might  get  a  competition  of  that  kind  between 
Universities  separated  so  far  apart,  but  with  two 
Universities  here,  close  together,  as  it  were  in  the  very 


sight  of  one  another,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  long  Lord  Bishop 
be  possible  for  the  one  to  keep  a  really  lower  degree      of  London. 

than  the  other.    What  the  medical  men  complain  of,  as   

I  understand,  is  not  simply  that  the  rule  of  the  London    19  July  1892. 

University  is  to  exact  too  much  knowledge- — which,  if  

it  is  true,  is  a  very  legitimate  ground  of  complaint — 
it  may  be  too  high  for  practical  purposes,  but  also  that 
there  is  too  much  made  of  the  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  that  professional  instinct  which  a  man  gets  from 
actual  practice  in  his  preparation. 

8097.  You  are  speaking  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

8098.  But  what  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  general  feel- 
ing amongst  medical  men  that  students  go  down  to 
Scotland,  as  we  believe,  because  the  appliances  for 
teaching  are  so  much  better,  and  because  of  the 
laboratories,  but,  as  the  London  teachers  are  apt  to 
say,  owing  to  there  being  lower  degrees? — I  dare  say 
there  is  truth  in  both  allegations.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable to  me ;  I  cannot  iudge,  but  certainly  a  great 
many  of  the  medical  men  believe  that  the  degrees  are 
granted  in  Edinburgh  altogether  on  a  lower  scale. 

8099.  A  lower  scale  than  the   London  University 
Degrees  ? — Yes. 

8100.  I  quite  admit  that,  but  the  scale  of  the 
Gresham  University  was  intended  to  be  lower  in  order 
to  meet  that? — The  scale  of  the  Gresham  University 
was  intended  to  be  of  a  more  practical  and  less  doctrinal 
character,  if  I  may  say  so,  certainly.  It  would  be 
lower  in  that  sense. 

8101.  So  that  instead  of   being  a  mere  honours 
degree  it  might  be  an  efficient  pass  degree  ? — Yes. 

8102.  I  think  your  Lordship  said  you  thought  it  was 
an  anomaly  that  a  new  University  should  not  have  the 
power  of  giving  a  medical  qualification.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  the  Medical  Act  rested  upon  the  fact 
that  anybody  who  could  qualify  in  the  three  subjects — 
surgery,  medicine,  and  midwifery — should  be  enabled 
to  pass  for  qualification.  Your  University  would  no 
doubt  include  all  these  three,  and  you  consider  it  an 
anomaly  that  a  new  University,  being  able  to  give  all 
this,  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  qualifications  in 
medicine  ? — I  thought  it  a  great  anomaly,  and  I 
thought  it  a  greater  anomaly  if  you  are  contemplating 
such  a  teaching  University  as  you  want  for  a  place 
like  London. 

8103.  Do  you  know  the  reason  that  prevented  that 
disqualification  being  put  in  ?  Was  it  the  opposition 
of  the  ftoyal  Colleges  ? — I  cannot  answer  you.  I  think 
Dr.  Wace  could  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  was,  but  I  know  that  I  very  gravely  objected  to 
that  particular. 

8104.  Do  you  think  the  London  University,  if  it  acted 
separately  when  the  Gresham  University  was  founded, 
would  have  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  justify  the 
Government  in  promoting  two  Universities  by  grants 
to  make  them  more  efficient  ? — I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
quite  follow  your  question. 

8105.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  the  modern  appliances 
for  teaching  require  a  much  larger  amount  of  money 
than  any  of  our  institutions  possess,  and  must  look  to 
Parliament  for  it,  or  to  the  charities  of  London,  and 
the  great  corporation.  I  may  instance  that  abroad 
now  they  scarcely  build  a  chemical  laboratory  without 
its  costing  40,OQOJ.  or  50,000Z.,  and  we  have  no  sufficient 
resources  in  t  his  country  to  give  such  efficient  teaching. 
Do  you  think  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  support 
two  Unversities  to  make  them  both  equally  efficient  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  modern  times,  whereas  they  might 
be  inclined  to  support  one  University  liberally  ? — If 
both  these  Universities  should  be  teaching  Universities 
of  course  your  question  arises,  but  inasmuch  as  what  you 
contemplate  is  that  there  should  be  one  University 
to  teach  and  that  the  other  should  not  be  required  to 
teach,  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  examining  board  for  such  appliances. 

8106.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  London  Uni- 
versity should  carry  out  its  original  idea,  that  of  being 
a  teaching  University  ? — That  is  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  question.  I  should  say,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a  teaching  University  for  London  you  must  not 
have  also  another  teaching  University  as  a  branch  of 
the  London  University. 

8107.  You  notice  that  by  a  small  majority  it  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  not  be  a  teaching 
University,  but  that  it  should  be  an  examining  board  ? 
—-lam  quite  aware  that  the  original  idea  of  the  London 
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Lord  Bishop     University  was  that  it  should  be  a  teaching  University, 
of  London.     but  y.  gra(iually  drifted  away  from  that  and  finally 
~    "         gave  up  that  position,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
19  July  18!)..    |;hey  have  done  ever  since  has  been  of  such  a  character, 
"  (acknowledging  that  it  is  of  very  high  value  indeed)  as 

more  and  more  as  time  goes  on  disqualifies  it  for  the 
work  originally  intended  for  it. 

8108.  Are  you  aware  of  the  double  qualification 
which  Trinity  College  carries  on  of  being  a  teaching 
University  and  examining  its  students,  but  taking 
external  students  who  have  not  attended  at  all  P — You 
mean  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? 

8109.  Yes? — Yes,  I  know,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  difference  between  the  students  who 
are  taught  at  Trinity  Collpge,  Dublin,  and  who  get 
their  degrees  so,  and  the  students  who  are  not  taught, 
but  get  their  degrees  after  spending,  I  think,  some 
considerable  time  wherever  they  like  in  following  their 
own  studies. 

8110.  In  fact,  that  the  students  corning  under  the 
mere  examination  system  are  much  inferior ?— -Much 
inferior. 

8111.  And  do  not  you  think  that  might  possibly 
come  to  be  the  case  when  yoa  took  away  the  students 
from  colleges  in  London,  and  sent  them  to  the  Gres- 
ham University,  thus  making  the  London  University  a 
mere  examining  board  for  those  who  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  collegiate  training?— I  do  not  think  so,  be- 
cause the  men  who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
London  University  would  be  very  largely  the  men  who 
could  work  themselves.  There  is,  as  I  pointed  out,  a 
certain  class  of  such  men — the  self-taught  men — for 
whom  it  is  an  admirable  opening. 

8112.  But  they  are  very  few  in  number,  are  they 
not? — They  are  not  very  many  if  you  take  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
number  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  take 
degrees. 

8113.  And  they  would  come  straight  from  colleges  in 
other  parts  of  the  country? — You  would  have  all  the 
colleges  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
are  some  who  would  come  from  the  colonies.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  seriously  affect  the  prestige  or  the 
working  of  the  present  University  of  London. 

8114.  I  think  you  are  fully  of  opinion  that  there  are 
two  things  which  the  University  should  do  to  teach  its 
students  in  large  numbers  as  efficientlv  and  as  highly 
as  they  can  be  taught,  and  also  a  function  of  the 
University  is  to  advance  knowledge  ;  to  take  care  that 
there  should  be  the  means  of  getting  profesBors  of  high 
eminence  to  conduct  classes  of  a  high  character,  and 
also  to  assist  in  research  ? — Yes. 

S115.  But  you  do  not  think  the  London  University 
would  be  a  proper  body  to  appoint  such  professors, 
even  if  endowment  could  be  had  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
University  of  London  is  incompetent  to  do  that  kind  of 
work.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  separate 
it  from  the  teaching  University,  and  if  you  are  to  have 
a  teaching  University  at  all,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
whole  teaching  should  be  in  its  hands.  But  I  can 
conceive  an  arrangement  by  which  professors  of  high 
eminence  should  be  attached  to  the  present  University 
of  London  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  those  who 
wanted  to  devote  themselves  to  study,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  themselves  advancing  knowledge  by  their 
own  research.  You  would  not  want  a  large  body  of 
professors,  and  I  think  for  the  right  working  of  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  their  students  to  those 
who  were  already  graduates. 

8116.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  You  have  laid  great  stress  on 
the  collegiate  system  from  the  disciplinary  side  of 
education.  I  suppose  that  essentially  that  discipline 
consists  of  enforcement  of  attendance  ? — Essentially,  no 
doubt,  but  its  value  does  not  depend  merelj7  upon  that. 
It  depends  upon  the  intercourse  which  arises  out  of 
that. 

8117.  Would  you  tell  me  why  you  would  rest  that 
power  of  enforcement  of  attendance  in  the  colleges 
entirely  and  would  refuse  it  to  the  University  ? — You 
mean,  that  is,  why  the  University  should  not  itself 
do  this  very  work  ? 

8118.  Why  the  University  should  not  have  vested  in 
it  as  part  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  power  of  enforcing 
attendance  on  all  students  attending  University 
courses?— I  should  not  object  at  all  to  its  having  p 
power  of  enforcing  attendance  on  students  attending 
those  University  courses.   What  I  objected  to  was  the 


power  of  enforcing  attendance  upon  those  who  did  not 
want  to  attend  these  professorial  lectures. 

8119.  But  it  could  have  no  power  except  over  its  own 
students  necessarily  ? — No. 

8120.  The  power  it  could  exercise  would  be  saying 
that  the  attainment  of  the  degree  must  depend  upon 
some  kind  of  attendance  ? — Yes. 

812 L.  And  to  that  you  would  take  objection? — I 
should  strongly  object  to  its  being  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity professors. 

8122.  To  the  future  University  as  n  body  would  you 
object? — Yes. 

8123.  That  is  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  Scotch 
Universities,  I  imagine,  and  in  our  own  Victoria  Uni- 
versity it  is  one  very  important  part  of  the  University 
jurisdiction  ?— But  in  the  Victoria  University  by  its 
charter  every  professor  in  a  college  is  a  professor  of  the 
University. 

8124.  Yes,  in  the  Gresham,  too,  I  think? — Yon  ;  and 
consequently  the  collegiate  system  dominates  the  whole 
University  of  necessity. 

8125.  It  seems  to  me  it  gives  what  I  should  say 
is  a  valuable  support  to  the  college  discipline  that  the 
University  system,  does  make  the  attendance  on  lec- 
tures a  sine  qua  non  of  the  degree.  In  fact,  on  that 
side  it  relieves  the  college  from  further  necessity  of  dis- 
cipline of  those  particular  students  ? — In  such  a  case 
as  that,  where  you  distinctly  compel  everybody  to  be 
a  member  of  the  college,  and  every  professor  to  be  a 
professor  in  a  college,  it  is  not  really  the  University 
which  compels  the  attendance.  It  is  the  united  colleges 
that  do  so. 

8126.  It  is  only  compelled  by  University  regulations. 
Of  course,  University  regulations  are  drawn  up  by 
various  representative  boards  that  come  partly  from 
the  colleges  and  partly  from  outside.  But  all  such 
regulation  rests  with  the  University  ? — There  is  no 
objection  whatever  if  the  professors  of  the  colleges 
are  ipso  facto  University  professors,  as  in  the  Gres- 
ham Charter,  to  requiring  attendance  upon  professors 
of  their  own  colleges  as  a  condition  of  a  degree, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say,  I  will  appoint 
a  University  professor  outside  the  colleges,  and  I 
require  the  members  of  the  colleges  to  come  and 
attend  his  lectures  in  order  to  get  a  degree. 

8127.  It  would  be  open  of  course  to  the  Univer.-ity  to 
allow  various  alternatives.  I  mean  to  recognise  various 
courses  of  lectures  just  as  the  University  recognises 
a  number  of  medical  schools;  I  suppose  a  Federal 
University  would  necessarily  adopt  some  such  plan  as 
that  of  recognising  courses,  but  would  retain  in  its 
own  hands  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance.  That 
is  done  in  German  Universities,  Scotch  Universities, 
and  almost  all  Universities,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  done 
at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge. 

8128.  It  is  not  done  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  except 
in  part  ? — But  there  would  not  be  any  objection  what- 
ever to  the  University  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
students  or  professors,  provided  they  did  not  pick  out 
their  own  professors,  the  University  professors  whom 
they  had  a]jpointed  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  college  professors.  If  the  University  steps  in 
and  says  :  "  You  must  attend  not  only  the  professor, 
"  say  of  Greek,  in  your  own  college,  but  you  must 
"  attend  our  professor  of  Greek,  though  you  have  a 
"  professor  of  Greek  in  your  own  college."  I  say  that 
is  a  power  which  the  University  ought  not  to  have 
if  it  is  of  a  federal  kind  such  as  the  Gresham  proposed 
charter  contemplates. 

8129.  You  think  the  Charter  should  introduce  safe- 
guards to  prevent  that  interference  with  the  colleges  ? 
— Yes.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Charter  which  appoints 
University  lecturers  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
addition  made  to  the  regulations.  I  should  put  it 
under  the  head  of  the  powers  of  the  Council,  which  I 
think  is  clause  25.  There  ought  to  be  a  distinct  pro- 
viso that  the  University  should  not  make  it  a  condition 
of  the  degree  that  the  students  should  attend  the 
lectures  of  some  particular  professor.  If  they  were  to 
say  :  "  You  shall  attend  the  lectures  of  some  professor 
"  of  such  and  such  a  subject,"  that  I  think  would  be 
legitimate. 

8130.  Would  it  do  to  say  of  a  professor  approved  by 
the  University  P — It  would  do  to  say,  provided  you 
recognise  that  the  professors  of  the  college  are  pro- 
fessors of  the  University. 
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8131.  Bat  the  University  is  from  your  point  of  view- 
to  recognise  the  lectures  of  every  professor  appointed 
by  a  college? — Certainly.  The  college  cannot  other- 
wise maintain  its  position  at  all. 

8132.  That  practically  places  University  enforcement 
of  attendance  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  I  did  not  think  the 
University  ought  to  have  the  power  of  compelling  the 
students  of  the  colleges  to  come  out  of  their  colleges 
to  attend  a  professor  of  the  same  University  who  was 
not  a  professor  in  their  college. 

8133.  You  refer  to  the  collegiate  system  as  encourag- 
ing esprit  de  corps.  Do  you  think  the  esprit  de  corps 
amongst  the  students,  say,  at  King's  College,  is  greater 
than  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
managed  on  professorial  lines  ? — Is  a  Scotch  Univer- 
sity purely  managed  on  professorial  lines,  because 
remember  the  Scotch  University  is  a  college  as  well  as 
a  University  in  every  case,  is  it  not  p 

8134.  They  meet  as  a  Seyiatus  Academicus  ? — Yes,  I 
think  they  do. 

8135.  Do  you  think  that  injures  in  any  way  the 
esprit  de  corps  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  I  have 
always  looked  upon  the  University  of  Glasgow,  for 
instance,  as  being  in  itself  a  very  big  college.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  would  corroborate 
that  ? 

(Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  I  do. 

8136.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  esprit  de 
corps  in  Germany,  for  instance,  is  quite  as  great,  or 
even  more  active,  than  it  is  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ? — I  think  the  Universities  of  Germany  have  a 
character  which  would  not  at  all  suit  a  University  like 
that  of  London.  Here  you  would  want  men  to  be 
chiefly  living  at  home.  In  the  University  of  Germany 
they  arc  almost  invariably  living  in  lodgings  ;  whereas 
here  we  are  contemplating  the  great  mass  of  young 
men  who  are  living  in  their  own  homes. 

8137.  I  think  you  said  you  would  not  object  to  the 
creation  of  University  lecturers,  but  you  lay  stress  upon 
the  independence  of  the  colleges  ? — I  do.  I  want  the 
colleges  to  be  independent,  and  in  all  cases  with  the 
exception  of  any  who  might  be  appointed  from  what 
was  called  just  now  more  advanced  work,  it  would  be 
certainly  in  my  judgment  the  r  ight  thing  that  all  the 
professors  should  be  professors  in  the  colleges. 

8138.  Does  not  that  scheme,  virtually  the  Gresham 
University  Scheme,  tend  to  restrict  University  co- 
operation to  pnrely  examinational  functions  ? — The 
University  would  have  the  whole  decision  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  be  followed.  There  would  be  boards  of 
studies. 

8139.  Not  even  that  unless  you  give  it  power  of 
enforcing  attendance.  It  is  practically  drawing  up 
examination  papers  and  examining  ? — Yes,  it  is  doing 
those  two  things,  and  those  two  things  are  a  very  great 
part  of  the  work.  But  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree 
that  the  University  should  have  the  power  of  requiring 
that  the  colleges  should  certify  the  attendance  of  their 
students. 

8140.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  give  the  University 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  professors  ?  Would 
you  think  that  a  gain  or  a  loss  ? — I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  give  them  a  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  professors,  or  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  professors  in  the  colleges.  I  should 
not  see  much  objection  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity having  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college,  because  he  would  have  to  act 
judicially  in  exercising  his  veto ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  very  wise  that  it  should  be  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  council. 

8141.  It  would  be  some  elective  board,  I  presume? — 
Yes. 

8142.  But  might  we  not  hope  that  the  colleges,  and 
King's  College  in  particular,  would  support,  strengthen, 
and  even  contribute  funds  to  some  sort  of  University 
on  professorial  lines? — I  think  I  have  pointed  out 
pretty  nearly  what  they  would  desire  to  do. 

8143.  They  would  not  surrender  any  part  of  their 
powers  of  free  appointment  ? — What  I  said  before  was, 
that  I  think  it  would  be  conceivable  that  they  would 
surrender  a  part  of  it  in  that  form  to  an  officer  acting 
judicially,  as  the  Chancellor  would  do.  But  I  should 
not  be  very  willing  to  allow  it  to  go  to  a  council  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  voting. 


8144.  The  tendency  at  Cambridge  has  been  very  Lord  Bishop 
strong  in  the  last  15  years — and  it  has  given  more  life  of  London. 

to  the  University — to  place  more  power  in  the  Uni-   

versity's  hands,  to  contribute  a  definite  amount  of  19  July  1892. 

college  funds  to  University  purposes  ? — Yes.   

8145.  Might  we  not  hope  for  anything  of  that  kind 
in  the  case  of  the  London  colleges  ? — The  contribution 
of  funds,  you  must  remember,  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  London  colleges.  King's  Col- 
lege wants  more  money  than  it  has,  a  great  deal.  In 
Cambridge  and  in  Oxford  the  colleges  all  have  very 
considerable  property,  and  out  of  that  property  it  was 
quite  right  that  they  should  contribute  to  University 
purposes.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  either  King's 
College  or  University  College  in  London  have  any  such 
property  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  where 
they  are  to  contribute  the  funds,  but  under  a  charter 
like  that  proposed  for  the  Gresham  University  they 
would  do  their  very  utmost  to  make  the  University  a 
very  powerful  body  and  a  great  success  in  teaching ; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 

8146.  You  say  that  they  would  do  nothing  for  the 
University,  but  they  would  do  everything  to  develop 
their  own  institution,  and  only  in  that  way  secondarily 
strengthen  the  University.  That  would  be  your 
policy,  would  it  not  ? — That  would  be  our  policy  as  the 
beginning  of  such  a  University  as  we  want.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  begin  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  institutions 
that  exist,  develop  them  to  the  utmost,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  add  more  when  more  is  wanted  ;  and  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  as  they  Avent  on  there  would  be 
a  considerable  contribution  for  the  purpose,  not  from 
the  colloges,  but  from  the  citizens  of  London. 

8147.  Do  ycu  not  think  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  those  contributions,  and  give  more  confi- 
dence to  the  public  if  the  central  University  had 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  funds.  Would  not 
that  be  a  power  super-added  to  that  possessed  by  the 
independent  colleges? — The  central  University  has  the 
power,  I  believe,  under  the  charter  of  holding  the 
property.  Under  the  Gresham  Charter,  I  think,  it  had 
the  power  given  to  it  to  hold  the  property,  and  I  think 
that  would  quite  meet  the  question  you  are  putting? 

8148.  But  if  it  might  not  appoint  professors,  there  is 
not  much  inducement  in  giving  to  it  property  to  hold? 
— No,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  might  be  done  in 
that  way,  because  the  University  might,  for  instance, 
hold  common  laboratories  open  to  all  the  colleges  as 
they  were  founded,  and  it  might  in  the  same  way  have 
a  certain  number  of  professorships  in  its  hands. 

8149.  That  would  be  for  what  I  think  you  speak  of 
as  an  important  but  a  secondary  aim  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  for  higher 
post-graduate  studies  ? — Yes. 

8150.  You  place  that  in  rather  a  secondary  position, 
but  surely  for  that  purpose  London  is  the  natural  and 
appropriate  centre  in  all  England  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
very  fit  centre,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  immediate 
need.  I  think  all  we  want  now  is  to  teach  our  youth, 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  end  you  get  more  towards 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  than  by  trying  to  pick  out  a  small  body  of 
men  to  carry  on  investigations.  I  think  that  the 
small  body  of  men  who  carry  on  investigations  will 
grow  with  great  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  come 
of  itself,  it  will  spontaneously  arise  out  of  it.  And 
though  I  call  it  secondary,  I  only  mean  secondary  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  our  immediate  business,  I 
think. 

8151.  You  say  it  is  not  an  immediate  need  and  that 
it  will  grow  spontaneously,  but  is  it  not  an  immediate 
need  for  England?  Is  it  not  said  that  we  are  con- 
spicuously behind  Germany  in  that  development  of 
research  and  advancement  of  knowledge  P — -Yes,  I 
suppose  so ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  I  should  say  that  these  islands 
hold  their  part  very  well. 

8152.  We  have  had  evidence  showing  that  it  would 
be  a  great  disappointment,  if  it  were  not  in  some  way 
organised  in  combination  with  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity. Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  general  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  general  disappointment  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  that  London,  as  a  whole,  thinks 
nearly  so  much  of  that  as  it  does  of  the  education  of  its 
youth. 

8153.1  speak  of  educational  opinion? — There  are 
certain  bodies  of  intellectual  men  who  think  it  an  im- 
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 . —      Is  not  that  the  natural  centre  for  it  ? — It  is  the  natural 

centre  for  it,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  it  will  come  out  of 
the  University  if  once  you  get  it  fairly  at  work. 

8155.  And  do  you  think  you  might  rely  on  private 
beneficence? — Yes,  I  think  we  might  rely  on  private 
beneficence.  In  this  country,  if  you  will  only  give  it 
time,  I  think  you  get  better  endowments  out  of  private 
beneficence  than  you  get  out  of  the  interposition  of  the 
State. 

8156'.  Is  thei*e  any  instance  in  England  of  a  research 
University  of  that  kind  which  has  grown  up  out  of 
private  benefactions  ? — No  ;  but  yoii  have  instances 
innumerable  in  England  of  meeting  all  the  demands  of 
England,  and  the  reason  why  we  have  not  had  this 
created  in  England  is  simply  because  the  English 
people  have  not  hitherto  seen  the  need  of  it.  But  now 
they  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  of  it,  and  the  more 
you  spread  real  culture  the  more  will  you  create  the 
class  that  will  recognise  this  need. 

8157.  You  think  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  parlia- 
mentary grant,  then? — I  never  object  to  parliamentary 
grants  of  that  kind.  I  think  in  this  country  we  are 
too  niggardly  in  our  parliamentary  grants  for  all  such 
purposes.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  trust 
to  a  parliamentary  grant.    You  do  not  get  enough. 

8158.  Now,  one  question  about  parliamentary  grants. 
Do  not  you  think  that  the  denominational  character  of 
King's  College  would  militate  rather  seriously  against 
a  parliamentary  grant,  unless  the  control  is  frankly 
deposited  in  a  central  undenominational  University,  of 
which  King's  College  should  form  part  ? — It  might  be 
so  :  I  cannot  say.  I  think  it  is  -very  possible  that  par- 
liament would  very  distinctly  limit  its  grant  to  the 
University  as  a  University,  and  refuse  to  recognise 
the  colleges  as  colleges. 

8159.  That  would  be  a  reason  so  far  for  strengthen- 
ing and  supporting  the  central  University  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  funds  ? — -As  far  as  it  went. 

8160.  {Mr.  Anstle.)  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  collegiate  conditions  and  methods 
of  teaching  are  better  than  any  others  ? — For  the  class 
for  which  I  think  it  is  most  important  to  provide. 

8161.  That  class  beingi  substantially  the  great  bulk  ? 
— Yes,  the  great  bulk. 

8162.  And  the  classes  left  out  of  account  being  as 
you  have  described  them,  a  small  number  in  compari- 
son?— Yes,  in  comparison. 

8163.  As  the  conditions  of  collegiate  learning  are 
better,  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  conditions  of 
collegiate  teaching  are  better.  I  mean  it  is  better  for 
the  student  and  better  for  the  teacher  also  ? — I  think 
it  is  much  better  for  the  teacher  also. 

8164.  That  is  a  method  which  you  desire  to  see 
widely  extended  ? — Yes. 

8165.  In  fact,  so  as  to  make  the  collegiate  opportu- 
nities adequate  to  this  great  city  ? — I  do. 

8166.  Then  if  those  hopes  were  realised,  as  I  think 
we  all  desire  that  they  should  be,  I  snppose  we  may 
take  it  that  all  the  higher  talent,  the  best  teach- 
ing talent,  would  really  be  attached  to  this  Uni- 
versity ? — I  think  in  course  of  time  you  would  get 
all  the  very  best  English  talent,  and  possibly  some 
foreign  talent  also,  attached  to  this  University. 

8167.  But  at  any  rate  the  best  London  talent  ? — Cei-- 
tainly,  the  best  London  talent. 

8168.  And  yoii  would  even  go  further  and  say  English 
and  foreign.  I  was  at  that  moment  limiting  my  ques- 
tion to  London  teachers.  Under  those  conditions  can 
you  imagine  anybody  more  capable  of  directing  the 
studies  of  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  come 
within  the  collegiate  system,  than  so  large  and  im- 
portant and  eminent  and  skilled  a  body  of  teachers  ? — I 
think  that  a  very  powerful  body  of  teachers  woiild  be 
certainly  in  one  respect  very  well  adapted  to  guide  the 
studies,  but  I  think  that  a  man  who  is  sometimes  the 
most  eminent  as  a  teacher  is  not  the  man  who  is  most 
careful  in  the  discipline  and  supervision. 

8169.  I  was  not  speaking  of  discipline  and  super- 
vision, that  is  to  say,  of  what  you  have  described  as 
collegiate  discipline  and  supervision.  But  can  you 
imagine  any  body  of  persons  than  a  body  such  as  I  have 


described  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the  me- 
tropolis, more  fitted  for  regulating  the  studies  of 
those  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  collegiate  train- 
ing ? — Do  you  mean  that  you  contemplate  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  body  who  would  be  outside 
the  colleges  and  yet  in  the  University  ? 

8170.  You  told  me  it  would  not  be  a  consider- 
able body,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you,  but 
such  body  as  there  is,  whether  it  is  large  or  small, 
there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  students  who 
would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  collegiate 
opportunities.  My  question  is  whether  with  respect 
to  such  persons  you  could  discover  any  body  or  give 
us  a  notion  how  to  form  any  body  more  competent 
to  regulate  and  direct  their  courses  of  study,  and  pre- 
scribe their  curricula  and  courses  of  examination  than 
this  powerful  body  of  teachers  ? — I  do  not  remember 
speaking  of  such  a  body  as  yon  now  descrilo. 

8171.  Which  body  do  yon  mean? — Such  a  body  as 
you  are  now  describing. 

8172.  The  body  of  students  or  teachers  ? — Students. 

8173.  The  body  of  students  are  those  who  do  not 
attach  themselves  to  colleges  from  want  of  means  or 
for  other  reasons,  but  who  require  learning  ?— I  do  not 
remember  speaking  of  any  such  body  of  students. 

8174.  I  think  your  Lordship  a  little  forgets.  You 
spoke  of  students  who  study  by  themselves  ? — Yes. 

8175.  Those  are  the  students  I  am  referring  to  ? — 
I  did  not  mean  by  that  a  body  of  men  who  could  not 
enter  the  colleges  from  want  of  means,  but  I  meant  a 
body  of  students  who  from  their  own  natural  character 
couid  study  alone,  and  who  did  not  want  guidance. 

8176.  If  you  meant  those  who  could  study  alone,  and 
who  did  not  want  guidance,  you  were  speaking  of  an 
extremely  small  class?— Yes;  it  is  very  small,  but  still 
in  a  large  population  you  would  get  a  number  which  is 
not  particularly  small  with  reference  to  the  number 
who  get  degrees. 

8177.  You  are  speaking  of  men  who  study  alone,  not 
from  want  of  means  but  from  a  fancy  or  foible  of  their 
own  ? — No  doubt  there  would  be  men  who  would  make 
that  mistake.  I  was  speaking  of  men  who  study 
privately,  and  who  consequently  find  an  opening  in 
the  present  University  of  London. 

8178.  They  would  be  remarkable  men? — They  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  to  be  quite  known  to  the  world 
at  large.  There  are  men  who  take  up  one  subject  with 
enthusiasm,  and  give  all  their  spare  time  to  it,  and 
learn  by  quiot  perseverance  a  great  deal  about  it. 
Such  men  do  find  in  the  London  University  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  work  that  they  have  been 
doing. 

8179.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  much  worth  while  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  that  a  University  should 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  informing  these  people  that  the 
have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  well  worth  while,  that 
a  body  such  as  the  University  of  London,  which  now 
examines  all  over  the  world,  should  examine  these  men 
and  give  them  the  appreciation  which  they  wish  to 
receive. 

8180.  That  is,  supposing  the  University  of  London  to 
remain  in  its  present  position  and  iinaltered,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  not  shut  their  doors  to 
persons  of  that  kind,  but  that  is  only  saying  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  will  continue  to  exist? — It  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  stating  that  for  a  certain  class  the  present  state  of 
things  is  the  right  state  of  things. 

8181.  Whether  it  is  the  right  state  of  things  is  what 
I  want  to  ascertain,  and  for  whom  it  is  the  right  state 
of  things.  I  entirely  go  with  what  your  Lordship  says 
about  the  advantage  of  collegiate  education,  and  I  think 
I  also  understood  your  Lordship  to  say  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  the  collegiate  system 
is  the  better  system  of  the  two  ;  that  in  fact  those  who 
derive  more  profit  from  a  recluse  mode  of  study  than 
from  collegiate  teaching  are  an  extremely  small  body  ? 
—Yes. 

8182.  With  regard  to  that  extremely  small  body,  I 
should  like  to  know  is  it  not  also  your  Lordship's 
opinion  that  a  body  of  competent  teachers,  as  com- 
petent and  experienced  as  any  in  the  world,  would  be 
the  best  body  for  saying  in  what  mode  those  persons 
shall  have  prescribed  for  them  a  curriculum,  and 
applied  to  them  a  test  ? — I  should  think  they  would  be 
the  very  best  if  they  are  to  have  the  course  prescribed. 
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What  you  suggest,  I  presume,  would  come  to  this,  that 
hi  a  teaching  University  the  professors  might  prescribe 
the  curriculum,  and  apply  the  test  to  those  who  did 
not  come  under  the  ordinary  collegiate  system. 

8183.  Precisely.  And  prescribing  in  that  way, 
although  they  could  not  give  to  the  candidates  the  full 
advantage  they  would  have  derived  from  the  collegiate 
system,  they  would  have  given  to  them  the  best  ad- 
vantage they  could  have  ? — Yes. 

8184.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  think  if  this 
new  University  were  established  and  were  prosperous, 
the  present  University  of  London  would  suffer  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  suffer.  The  present  University  of 
London  has  a  reputation  over  the  whole  world,  and  I 
think  it  would  keep  that  reputation.  I  do  not  think 
the t  if  yon  look  closely  into  the  number  of  people  whe 
get  degrees  from  the  London  University,  who  are 
themselves  resident  in  London,  you  would  find  if  you 
leave  those  out  it  would  make  a  very  serious  difference 
in  the  classes  or  in  the  position  of  the  University  of 
London. 

8185.  If  it  continued  to  work  upon  its  present  lines 
you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  serious  risk  of 
its  numbers  diminishing  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

8186.  You  would  not  think  it  desirable  that  it  should 
suffer  ? — I  think  that  it  is  doing  admirable  work. 

8187.  You  approve  sufficiently  of  the  manner  of  its 
work  to  wish  it  to  continue  ? — Certainly  I  do. 

8188.  For  one  moment  troubling  you  with  a  question 
relating  more  particularly  to  the  medical  profession, 
supposing  the  two  Royal  Colleges  were  to  throw  their 
lot  in  with  the  new  University  which  is  about  to  be 
founded,  do  you  think  that  would  hurt,  on  the  medical 
side,  the  London  University  ? — 1  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  very  carefully 
considered  the  position  of  medical  colleges  because  the 
London  University  has  treated  medicine  in  a  different 
way  from  that  in  which  it  has  treated  everything  else, 
as  far  as  I  can  see  ;  and  really  the  only  thing  that  we 
should  aim  at  was  to  establish  some  sort  of  modus 
vivondi  with  the  medical  men. 

8189.  But  it  would  be  an  important  question  for  both 
Universities  ? — It  would  be  a  very  important  question 
no  doubt. 

8190.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  think  your  Lordship  said  in 
answer  to  Principal  Rendall  that  the  provision  for 
research  and  post  graduate  instruction  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  private  benefactions  ? — I  did. 

8191.  Mr.  Rendall  mentioned  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  as  a  good  instance  of  that  in  providing  for 

technical  instruction  when  there  was  absolutelv  none  P  

Yes. 

8192.  Of  course  their  funds  are  only  donations  given 
year  by  year  and  depending  upon  the  permissive  exist- 
ence of  those,  who  give  it.  It  rests  upon  annual  dona- 
tions only  ? — Yes. 

8193.  There  would  be  no  means  of  consolidating  the 
funds  or  capitalising  them  in  any  way  ? — I  think  you 
would  find  that  there  would  be  certain  to  grow  up  men 
who  would  make  bequests,  and  who  would  leave  money 
out  and  out  to  establish  institutions  under  the  Gresham 
University, 

8194.  I  think  your  Lordship  is  commonly  familiar 
with  the  Gresham  bequest  and  the  Gresham  College 
and  its  professors.  Assuming  the  London  University 
to  remain  as  it  is,  and  assuming  under  the  Gresham 
charter  the  various  colleges  in  the  Gresham  University 
to  be  grouped  round  the  name  of  Gresham,  I  think 
your  Lordship  has  some  views  as  to  what  might  be  the 
utility  of  the  Gresham  professors,  and  how  far  some 
of  them  who  are  connected  with  Faculties  in  the 
University  might  be  utilised.  We  have  had  no  evidence 
before  of  that.  Would  your  Lordship  give  us  your 
views  ?— I  think  the  Gresham  professorship  would  be 
very  useful  as  University  professorships  and  might 
occupy  the  position  in  relation  to  the  colleges  which  I 
think  was  in  reality  originally  contemplated  by  the 
founder.  His  idea  was  that  ho  would  found  there 
professorships,  and  that  they  should  be  open  to  every- 
body, and  so  that  he  would  encourage  all  sorts  of 
people  who  cared  for  study  to  enter  into  the  study. 
But  the  foundation  has  practically  become  a  failure, 
simply  because  it  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
any  body  that  has  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  and 
so  proving  to  those  who  attend  lectures  that  they  have 
profited  by  their  attendance.    ±  think  it  would  be 


necessary  to  remodel  in  some  degree  the  professorships,  Lord  Bishop 

but  they  might  be  made  the  professorships  of  the  new  of  London. 

University  under  the  control  of  the  new  University   
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8195.  It  is  clear  that  the  Gresham  professorships 
and  that  the  Gresham  Institution  would  be  benefited 
by  these  professorships  being  made  useful  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  that  way 
the  University  might  receive  some  advantage  from  the 
professors  ? — It  would  have  professors  of  its  own  as  it 
were,  which  so  far  as  it  goes  is  a  real  advantage. 

8196.  That  would  not  interfere  with  what  your 
Lordship  said  just  now  about  the  establishment  of 
University  professors  ? — No,  it  would  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  what  1  said  about  the  establishment  of 
University  professors.  In  fact  it  would  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  University  professors  at  once.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  of  couise  to  modify  the  Gresham 
Charter  for  the  purpose. 

8197.  Now  assuming  what  your  Lordship,  I  think, 
said,  that  it  would  be  necessary  almost  to  abolish  and 
reconstruct  the  London  University  if  the  London 
Univeisity  were  to  occupy  the  centre  of  this  federation 
of  colleges,  would  it  be  possible  to  contemplate  that 
for  a  moment,  and  assuming  that  that  were  done  eitner 
by  consent  or  even  by  Parliamentary  compulsion  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  London  University  to  main- 
tain one  final  degree  for  its  own  London  Colleges  and 
for  its  external  students  ? — I  think  that  anything  which 
ended  with  making  the  final  degi'ee  independent  of  the 
teaching  body  would  be  fatal  to  the  true  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  body. 

8198.  But  if  the  final  degrees  were  the  result  of  the 
teaching  University,  of  which  the  present  London 
University  were  the  mere  centre,  and  with  its  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages,  those  were  taken  by  external 
students,  there  might  be  one  single  University  exami- 
nation for  the  final  degree  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  there 
might  be.  As  I  said  before,  if  you  contemplate  practiL 
cally  abolishing  the  University  of  London  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  re-creating  it  by  the  same  Act  with 
the  same  name,  but  with  a  really  entirely  different 
character,  then  I  could  imagine  such  a  thing  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  practi- 
cally to  sacrifice  the  present  work  of  the  London 
University  altogether.  If  the  London  University  were 
to  slip  back  again  into  the  position  which  it  took  not 
long  after  its  foundation,  we  should  have  all  the  old 
evils  return. 

8199.  There  are  many  people  who  would  make  great 
sacrifices  to  secure  the  name  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity for  a  teaching  University  for  London.  Does 
your  Lordship  think  that  practicable  ? — I  do  not  see 
myself  that  it  could  be  done.  I  cannot  find  any 
means  by  which  it  could  be  done.  I  do  not  under- 
value the  sentiment  of  which  you  have  spoken,  to 
keep,  if  possible,  the  name  and  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  the  old  University  of  London.  It  has 
not  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  great  historical  posi- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  work,  and  it  has  obtained  a  considerable  prestige 
in  the  doing  of  that  work.  I  can  understand  the  senti- 
ment which  desires  to  keep  it,  and  I  can  understand 
the  feeling  that  there  would  be  a  risk  if  you  left  it 
alone  and  put  up  a  teaching  University  by  the  side  of 
it,  that  the  London  University  would  altogether  lose 
its  present  place.  But  I  do  not  think  that  sentiment 
is  enough  to  outweigh  the  real  need  of  this  metropolis 
for  a  thorough  going  teaching  University,  and  I  cannot 
see  any  way  in  which  the  London  University  could  be 
made  into  such  a  teaching  University.  I  ought  to  add, 
however,  that  in  all  our  deliberations  and  discussions 
in  this  matter,  and  in  all  the  considerations  that  we 
gave  to  it,  we  never  contemplated  such  a  thing  as  the 
London  University  being  reconstituted  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament without  its  own  consent.  All  that  we  did, 
therefore,  was  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with 
its  own  consent.  We  proposed,  therefore,  a  compro- 
mise with  that  view.  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  compro- 
mise, but  I  thought  it  was  the  best  possible  that  we 
could  get,  and  then  it  was  rejected. 

8200.  There  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  and  the  attitude  of  Convocation 
on  the  matter  ? — -Yes,  very  great. 

8201.  The  attitude  of  the  Senate  would  not  produce 
so  much  difficulty  ? — No. 

8202.  (Sir  Georgr.  Humphry.)  Your  Lord3hip  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  advantages  of  the  collegiate  sys- 
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Lord  Bishop  tern,  and  that,  I  think,  you  feel  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
vf  London.  portant  points  in  connexion  with  the  Gresham  Charter. 
  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  advantages  should  not 

19  July  1892.  a]j  be  maintained,  and  why  the  present  position  of  the 
colleges  with  relation  to  their  students  should  not  also 
be  maintained  if  they  were  combined  together  in  and 
under  one  central  University.  There  would  be  no 
necessary  sacrifice  whatever,  probably,  of  collegiate 
system  and  collegiate  advantages  ? — The  very  purpose 
of  the  proposed  G  resham  Charter  was  to  combine  them 
in  the  way  that  you  say. 

8203.  And  those  advantages  could  still  be  maintained 
if  they  were  all  combined  under  one  great  central 
University  ? — Certainly. 

8204.  Therefore  that  is  not  an  argument  at  all  against 
there  being  one  central  University  ? — Certainly  not,  if 
they  are  so  retained,  and  if  the  new  central  University 
is  not  so  constituted  as  to  destroy  the  colleges. 

8205.  Therefore,  there  might  not  be  a  University  so 
constituted  and  combining  ihose  colleges  upon  a  some- 
what broader  basis  than  that  of  the  Gresham  Charter, 
because  it  would  be  understood  that  the  Gresham 
Charter  is  mainly  based  upon  the  two  colleges — King's 
College  and  University  College — and  those  would  be 
the  leading  colleges  in  connexion  with  it ;  there  is 
provision  for  their  representation  upon  the  council ; 
and  there  is  no  quite  clear,  or  direct,  or  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  other  colleges  upon  the  council.  Other 
colleges  may  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  faculties 
of  the  Gresham  University,  but  not  necessarily  upon 
the  council.  They  would  be  in  a  somewhat  inferior 
position  ? — If  there  are  other  colleges  that  are  really 
doing  University  work,  they  would  be  admitted  under 
the  Gresham  Charter. 

8206. .Each  college  would  be  admitted  upon  the 
faculty,  but  not  necessarily  upon  the  council.  They 
might  possibly  be  admitted  on  the  council,  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  clearly  or  necessarily  that  that  would 
be  so  ? — Well,  I  did  not  read  the  charter  in  that  way. 
I  understood  they  would  come  in  as  constituent  col- 
leges. 

8207.  But  if  you  come  to  read  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  prescribed  by  the  Charter,  you  do  not  find  it 
to  be  so  very  clear  ? — I  daresay  there  may  be  some- 
thing required  to  make  the  conditions  perfectly  clear, 
but  certainly  I  understood  that  if  a  constituent  college 
were  admitted,  it  would  be  admitted  to  privileges 
parallel  to  those  that  were  granted  to  the  original  con- 
stituent colleges. 

8208.  I  think  they  are  admitted  according  to  their 
faculties.  Each  college  would  be  admitted  according 
to  its  faculty,  and  then  it  might  be  admitted  upon  the 
Council. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  just  read  the  section  ?  It 
might  help  to  make  the  matter  clear:  "  On  the  admis- 
"  sion  of  any  college  other  than  those  above-mentioned, 
"  its  representation,  if  any,  and  the  number  of  its 
"  representatives,  not  exceeding  three,  shall  be  de- 
"  termined  by  the  Council." 

8209.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  is  on  the  admis- 
sion, but  a  college  would  be  admitted  according  to  its 
faculty,  and  King's  College  and  University  are  ad- 
mitted because  they  are  colleges  of  all  the  faculties. 
That  is  the  ground  of  admission  to  the  council,  because 
they  are  colleges  of  all  the  faculties  ? — There  is  an 
appeal  provided  with  regard  to  their  admission,  and, 
therefore,  the  admission  of  any  new  college  does  not 
depend  upon  the  two  constituent  colleges  which  are 
put  in  at  the  beginning.  The  Privy  Council  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  college  has  a  right  to 
come  in  as  a  constituent  college,  and  when  it  comes 
in  it  is  for  the  Council  then  to  say  what  shall  be  its 
representation  on  the  Council. 

8210.  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  appeal  as  regards  the 
number  of  representatives,  is  there  ?  —I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  there  is.  I  think  it  was  considered  that  if 
the  college  was  once  admitted,  the  Council  would  be  cer- 
tain to  do  whatever  was  just,  but  certainly  I  shottld  not 
at  all  object  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  Council 
should  be  compelled  to  do  what  is  just  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  on  that  score.  It  certainly  was  contemplated 
that  other  colleges  should  be  admitted,  and  should  bo 
admitted  on  fair  terms. 

8211.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  you  agree,  and 
most  persons  do  agree,  that  this  University  which  we 
hope  may  be  established  on  one  basis  or  another,  will 
have  three  main  functions :  it  will  have  as  one  of  its 
functions  to  organise  in  some  way  or  other  the  teach- 


ing in  London,  as  you  have  said,  of  the  youth  of 
London ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  large  numbers  in 
London  who  would  not  be  able  to  give  their  time 
to  belong  to  a  particular  college.  In  what  way  do 
you  conceive  that  a  University  can  operate  upon  and 
organise  the  general  teaching  of  London  ?  It  would 
be  important  to  have  your  view  upon  that  point  ? — I 
think  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  that  way  by  the 
University  Extension  Society,  and  I  think  that  the 
University  of  London,  when  constituted,  would  of 
necessity  take  up  that  work.  It  would,  I  have  very- 
little  doubt,  do  it  as  well  as  the  University  Extension 
Society,  and,  from  its  being  on  the  spot,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  it  would  do  it  better. 

8212.  That  means  would  appoint  lecturers  and 
teachers  ? — Would  appoint  lecturers  and  teachers  for 
such  a  purpose. 

8213.  But  that  would  not  operate  in  any  particular 
manner  except  organising  the  teaching  which  exists  P 
— They  could  not  operate  except  by  consent,  any  way. 
Of  course,  a  University  is  always  ready  to  give  advice, 
and  if  it  is  empowered  to  do  so  to  make  regulations 
for  any  of  the  institutions. 

8214.  There  are  of  course  various  institutions  in 
London  at  present  occupied  in  teaching,  and  yoitr 
feeling  would  be  that  they  would  assent  probably  to 
such  suggestions  as  an  important  University  would 
make  ? — I  think  so. 

8215.  Then  another  function  of  the  University  is  of 
course  to  regulate  the  teaching  and  the  examination  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  degrees  ? — Certainly. 

8216.  And  that  teaching  must  to  a  certain  extent  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  higher  kind  of  teaching 
which  would  constitute  the  third  function  of  the  Uni- 
versity— the  higher  post  graduate  teaching — and  also 
the  great  work  in  connexion  with  that  higher  function, 
the  work  of  research.  So  that  we  will  say  there  would 
be  a  higher  professorial  system  and  a  higher  laboratory 
system  as  one  of  the  functions  of  this  new  University  ? 
— Yes,  there  would  be  openings  for  such  a  system  no 
doubt — a  higher  sytem  as  you  describe  it — to  carry  on 
the  studies  of  those  who  have  already  got  degrees,  but 
who  wish  to  give  themselves  to  a  life  of  study,  there 
would  be  openings  for  that,  and  it  would  be  very 
proper  work  for  the  University  to  see  to. 

8217.  And  for  the  great  work  of  research,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  learning  ? — Yes. 

8218.  And  that  would  be  a  separate  thing  rather 
from  those  other  functions  of  the  University  in  pre- 
paring and  examining  men  for  degrees  ? — I  think 
you  would  find  in  practice,  that  in  many  cases  the 
professors  who  prepared  men  for  degrees,  who  gave 
what  you  are  speaking  of  as  the  lower  instruction, 
would  take  a  part  in  giving  that  higher  instruction. 

8219.  Quite  so,  but  on  the  whole  they  really  are  two 
separate  functions  of  the  University  ? — They  are  two 
separate  functions  of  the  University  so  far  as  they  go. 

8220.  And  it  by  no  means  infrequently  happens  that 
the  man  who  is  greatest  in  research,  and  the  man 
who  is  greatest  in  higher  investigation  is  by  no  means 
the  best  man  in  teaching  and  conducting  ordinary 
examinations  P — That  last  I  shonld  not  venture  to 
affirm.  I  think  the  functions  arc  distinct  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  think  .you  constantly  find  that  the  men 
who  do  the  one  best  are  the  men  who  do  the  other  best 
also. 

8221.  Very  often  it  is  not  so.  I  think  we  both  know 
many  persons  who  are  very  eminent  in  their  repective 
branches,  but  who  are  by  no  means  the  best  teachers 
or  the  best  examiners  ? — I  think  that  is  true. 

8222.  So  that  on  the  whole  those  functions  would 
have  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  separate,  and  this  new 
University  we  may  hope  may  carry  out  both.  Those 
functions  might  possibly,  and  not  improbably  be  best 
carried  out  under  one  great  central  University. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  agree  to  that  ? — I  think  it  is 
very  fitting,  very  suitable,  that  this  work  should  be 
done  as  part  of  the  work  of  a  University  ;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  clear,  provided  you  supply  the  men  with  the 
means  of  doing  it,  that  they  would  not  do  it  just  as  well 
if  they  were  not  a  part  of  the  University  at  all. 

8223.  It  is  scarely  probable,  I  suppose,  that  we 
should  get  an  institution  of  that  sort  in  London,  unless 
it  be  in  connexion  with  the  University  ?--It  would  be 
very  suitable  and  fitting  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
University.  That  I  entirely  agree  with.  But  gener- 
ally speaking,  all  that  men  of  that  eminence  want  is  to 
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be  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  they  require,  and 
to  be  left  alone. 

8224.  If  we  had  one  University  in  London,  it  would 
probably  act  very  efficiently  in  that  direction,  and  also 
would  act  with  power  and  force  upon  the  general 
education  of  the  mass  of  the  youth  of  London.  One 
University  would  have  greater  influence  and  greater 
force  than  if  we  have  it  divided  ?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  about  that. 

8225*  With  regard  to  the  scheme  which  the  Senate 
proposed  to  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London,  you  mentioned,  I  think,  that  the  Senate  had 
purchased  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Is  it  not  almost  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that 
they  should  be  appended  to  the  University  as  it  is  to 
the  University  to  require  their  aid  ? — I  should  think  it 
was,  but  then  I  think  that  the  two  parties  were,  as  it 
were,  negotiating  with  one  another,  each  trying  to  get 
the  best  possible  terms  from  the  other. 

8226.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  your  Lordship's  conjec- 
ture, I  suppose.  I  suppose  it  is  not  founded  on  any 
knowledge,? — No ;  it  is  not  founded  on  knowledge.  I 
am  speaking  from  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
by  the  actual  proposal  that  was  submitted  to  us,  because 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  made  concessions  to  the  medical  profession 
which  they  made  to  no  other. 

8227.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Therefore  there  are 
some  advantages  in  regard  to  obtaining  grants  from 
Parliament  and  influence  in  promoting  high  class  teach- 
ing and  also  influence  in  promoting  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  London  in  having  it  in  one  body  ? — 
Yes. 

8228.  There  is  one  remark  which  as  a  Cambridge 
professor  I  ought  not  to  allow  to  pass.  Your  Lordship, 
I  think,  said  that  the  Cambridge  University  professors 
are  away  from  Cambridge  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  I  can  assure  you  that  that  unfortunately  is 
not  quite  the  case,  and  at  the  present  time,  although  it 
is  vacation  time,  I  ought  to  be  in  Cambridge  delivering 
two  lectures  to-day? — I  am  afraid  in  that  matter  I 
perhaps  was  a  little  influenced  by  what  I  knew  of  the 
University  when  I  was  a  young  man  there.  Certainly 
we  saw  little  enough  of  the  professors. 

8229.  A  very  great  change  has  come  over  it  in  our 
time  ? — I  think  that  is  true. 

8230.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  test  at  King's  College.  I 
understand  that  every  professor  has  to  declare  himself 
formally  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ?— Yes. 

8231.  And  I  think  you  said  that  that  was  the  main 
object  with  which  the  colleges  was  founded,  that  it 
should  prosecute  Church  of  England  teaching.  Is  that 
quite  so  ?— It  is  quite  so.  It  was  part  of  the  object 
with  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  founded  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  highest  academical  teaching  that 
could  be  given,  but  at  the  same  time  of  making  it 
distinctly  a  Church  of  England  institution. 

8232.  I  am  referring  to  Dr.  Wace's  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  and  he  quotes  die  original 
document.  No  prominence  is  given  to  the  question  of 
its  being  a  college  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promul- 
gating the  Church  of  England  doctrines,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  theology  was  not  begun  to  be  taught  in  the 
college  till  1847,  10  years  after  its  foundation. 

(Bishop  Barry.)  Allow  me  to  correct  that  statement. 
There  was  no  theological  department  created  before 
that  time,  but  theology  was  taught  from  the  beginning 
of  the  institution. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  you  mean  to  the  theological 
students  or  to  the  ordinary  students  ? 

(Bishop  Barry.)  To  the  ordinary  students. 

8233.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Considering  the  time  and 
the  date  when  King's  College  was  founded  and  the 
persons  who  founded  it,  it  would  be  the  natural,  regu- 
lar, and  constitutional  thing  to  do  to  bring  it  into 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  At  that  time 
every  college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  confined 
to  the  Church  of  England.  But  does  it  follow  from 
that  that  the  founder  of  the  college  made  the  connexion 
with  the^  Church  of  England  a  main  purpose  of  the 
College  ? — I  think  it  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  that  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  founders. 
The  college  was  founded  within  our  memory. 

8234.  But  the  object  of  the  foundation  of  the  college 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  sure  by  educational,  and,  then, 
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having  founded  or  projected  their  college,  the  founders  Lord  Bishop 

said  ' '  We  will  connect  it  with  the  Church  of  England  "  ?  0f  London. 

— I  should  have  inverted  it  and  said  connecting  it   

with  the  Church  of  England  stood  first ;  it  was  intended  19  July  1892 

to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Church  of  England  for  -  

giving  to  all  whom  it  could  bring  there  the  highest 
kind  of  education. 

8235.  You  would  admit,  of  course,  that  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  in  London  and  the  country  has  very  much 
altered  since  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
as  regards  the  imposition  of  tests  in  any  University  ?'■ — 
It  is  altered,  no  doubt,  but  already  the  beginnings  of 
the  alteration  were  seen,  and,  as  far  I  know,  the  college 
was  founded  with  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  that 
alteration  of  opinion. 

8236.  Looking  at  the  present  position  of  affairs  in 
London,  where  we  want  to  have  a  great  University  for 
the  capital  of  the  Empire,  a  University  in  which  two 
colleges  take,  under  the  G-resham  Charter,  a  prominent 
place,  do  you  think  it  is  altogether  quite  consonant  with 
public  feeling,  and  likely  to  secure  the  sympathy  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  generally,  that,  out  of 
two  colleges  joining  together  to  make  a  London  Uni- 
versity, one  should  have  a  distinctly  denominational 
character  ? — I  should  think  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  feel 
that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  that  this 
college  should  keep  its  denominational  character,  and  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if,  while  we  insist 
upon  making  the  University  everywhere  undenomina- 
tional, we  encourage  the  foundation  of  denominational 
colleges. 

8237.  I  want  to  get  your  own  opinion.  You  really 
do  attach  considerable  importance  to  this  point  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

8238.  I  understand  that  students  of  all  religious 
persuasions  go  to  King's  College.  Even  Jews,  I  think, 
were  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wace  in  his  evidence  before  the 
last  Commission.  It  is  not  exclusively  for  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — No,  they  are  admitted  with- 
out being  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  is, 
they  make  no  declaration. 

8239.  I  understand  that  if  any  parent  or  any  scholar 
objects  to  receive  religious  instruction  or  to  go  to  chapel 
he  would  necessarily  be  relieved  ? — The  details  you 
had  better  ask  from  the  principal.  The  general  rule  is 
this.  There  are  two  classes  of  students,  the  regular 
and  the  occasional.  The  regular  students  are  required 
to  attend  chapel,  and  if  there  is  any  relaxation  of  the 
rule,  that  is  made  by  the  principal. 

8240.  They  would,  I  presume,  be  exempted  on  appli- 
cation ? — As  I  say,  you  had  better  ask  the  practice  from 
the  principal  himself. 

8241.  That  applies  not  only  to  the  arts  and  science 
students,  but  also  to  the  medical  students  ? — Yes. 

8242.  All  medical  students  have  to  attend  a  certain 
amount  of  divinity  instruction  ? — Yes. 

8243.  Is  it  ever  made  a  grievance  on  the  part  of 
medical  students  that  they  have  to  submit  to  that  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  work  ? — I  have  never  heard 
of  its  being  felt  to  be  a  grievance  at  all. 

8244.  Is  the  test,  as  now  imposed,  actually  efficacious 
for  its  purpose  ? — It  does  give  the  college  a  distinct 
Church  of  England  character. 

8245.  Is  it  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  the 
staff  of  the  college  do  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 
— Nobody  looks  into  it  beyond  the  declaration,  but  the 
declaration  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  that  there  shall 
be  this  character  attached  to  the  college,  which  is  all 
that  we  really  need. 

8246.  But  still  the  declaration  made  by  the  professors 
is  such  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  persons  other  than 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  take  it,  and  have  taken  it  ? — That  may  be  or 
may  not  be.    I  cannot  answer  that. 

8247.  If  that  be  the  case,  would  you  consider  it  a 
desirable  thing  to  have  a  definite  test,  demanding 
membership  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  way  that  a  person  is  not  required 
to  take  it  in  its  literal  meaning  ? — That  I  do  not  think 
is  really  the  question.  The  question  is  this.  You 
cannot,  of  course,  go  into  a  man's  heart  and  see  what 
he  believes  or  what  he  does  not  really  believe.  The 
question  really  is  whether  this  declaration  meets  the 
wishes  of  the  founder,  by  distinctly  providing  a  certain 
character  for  the  whole  college,  and  even  supposing  a 
man  accepted  it  in  a  loose  way,  yet  nevertheless  it 
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Lord  Bishop    would  have  a  very  powerful  effect  in  preventing  him 
of  London.     from  saying  things  which  possibly  he  might  otherwise 
  say. 

19  July  1892.  8248i  Bufc  coul(j  not  that  effect  be  attained  more 
naturally  in  some  other  way  ? — Is  it  not  the  case  now 
that  amongst  all  teachers  there  is  a  common  under- 
standing that  it  is  an  improper  thing,  and  contrary  to 
public  expediency,  that  any  man  should  use  his  position 
as  teacher  of  any  subject  as  a  means  of  propagating  his 
opinions  with  regard  to  religion  ? — I  should  not  have 
said  that  at  all,  I  should  have  said  that  a  great  many 
men  do,  for  instance,  use  high  positions  to  inculcate 
Agnosticism. 

8249.  You  mean  high  teaching  positions  ? — Yes. 

8250.  And  positions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  thought  or  belief? — Yes. 

8251.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  and  might  it  not  tend 
to  remove  difficulties  in  the  mind  of  objectors,  to  devise 
another  kind  of  test  than  such  a  test  as  that  which 
prescribes  that  a  professor  should  actually  be  a  member 
of  a  particular  church  ? — I  do  not  see  any  better.  Of 
course  if  any  were  suggested  to  me  I  could  give  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

8252.  Until  recently,  all  professors  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  had  to  make  a  declaration  not  as  to  their  own 
individual  opinions,  but  which  simply  was  this.  They 
undertook  not  to  use  their  positions  as  teachers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prejudice  revealed  religion  as  ordinarily 
understood  in  Scotland  or  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland.  For  a  man  to  undertake  not  to  use  his  posi- 
tion as  a  means  of  injuring  religion  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  saying  he  is  a  member  of  a  church  of  which 
possibly  he  is  not  a  member  ? — I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  declaration  would  be  equally  efficient.  I  think 
that  a  man  very  often  in  such  a  case,  having  made  such 
a  declaration,  would  do  what  he  had  undertaken  not  to 
do  without  being  aware  of  it.  He  would  not  be  on  his 
guard. 

8253.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  accepting  some  modification  of  the  present  test 
in  the  event  of  strong  public  feeling  being  raised  with 
regard  to  it? — I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  pledge 
myself  not  to  consider  anything  whatever  that  was  put 
before  me  by  a  proper  authority  for  consideration  ;  but 
as  things  stand,  I  think  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
make  any  change  particularly  because  I  think  the 
whole  current  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  think 
that  the  right  direction  is  rather  to  encourage  denomi- 
national colleges  than  to  discourage  them.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  should  have  a  Faculty  of  Theological 
Science.  Now  if  we  have  a  Faculty  of  Theological 
Science  you  would  have  to  admit  for  that  purpose  the 
various  colleges  which  now  prepare  the  Nonconformist 
ministers.  No  one  of  them  would  think  of  making 
their  colleges  undenominational  in  the  slightest  degree. 

8254.  I  was  not  thinking  of  theology  ;  I  was  speaking 
exclusively  of  chairs  of  letters  and  science  ? — Yes,  but 
you  must  take  each  college  as  a  whole. 

8255.  Might  I  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to 
the  great  importance  you  attach  to  collegiate  training. 
You  spoke  of  Scotch  Universities  being  also  colleges. 
Might  I  ask  you  exactly  what  you  meant  by  that  ? — 
What  I  meant  was  that  they  did  not  merely  consist  of 
a  certain  number  of  professors  who  gave  a  certain 
number  of  lectures,  but  that  they  did  exercise  real 
supervision  over  their  students. 

8256.  Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  the  attend- 
ance at  their  classes  goes,  advising  them  with  regard 
to  their  work,  and  generally  seeing  that  they  follow 
out  the  curriculum  in  a  proper  way.  But  the  super- 
intendence they  give  is  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  pointed 
out,  entirely  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  University 
itself;  and  what  I  do  not  understand  with  regard  to 
the  statement  you  made  about  London  Colleges  is  this. 
What  more  do  you  desire  or  think  possible  in  the  way 
of  collegiate  training  in  London — considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  London  life,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
students,  as  I  think  your  Lordship  said,  would  be 
living  at  home  with  their  parents — what  more  do  you 
desire  in  the  shape  of  collegiate  superintendence  than 
that  superintendence  which  is  given  by  the  professor  to 
students  attending  his  class?  He  sees  that  they  behave 
themselves  in  the  University,  and  that  they  keep  up  to 
the  proper  level  of  study  ? — Of  course  it  is  not  my 
business  to  criticise  the  customs  of  the  Scotch  Univers- 
ities, but  I  should  have  said  that  such  a  University  as 
that  of  Glasgow  is  deficient  in  its  working  and  the 
supervision  of  students,  because  the  classes  are  too  large 


and  the  professors  not  sufficiently  numerous.  The 
collegiate  system  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  collegiate 
system  as  I  should  wish  to  create  it  in  London,  would 
make  that  supervision  a  much  more  real  thing  by 
making  it  much  closer,  the  classes  being  much  smaller 
and  the  number  of  teachers  larger,  and  the  intercourse, 
consequently,  between  teachers  and  classes  veiy  much 
more  effective. 

8257.  That  is  a  matter  of  degree,  it  is  not  a  differ- 
ence in  kind.  You  would  not  contemplate  that 
teachers  in  a  London  College  should  exercise  control 
over  their  students  during  the  whole  24  hours,  wherever 
they  go  ? — Not  exercise  control  outside  the  college 
except  so  far  as  regards  this  :  immoral  conduct  outside 
the  college  would,  immediately  it  became  known,  bring 
them  under  the  authorities. 

8258.  Yes,  and  so  it  would  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

8259.  When  you  speak  of  Cambridge  you  must  re- 
member that  the  whole  of  Cambridge  is  under  Univer- 
sity government,  not  the  colleges  only.  Now  if  that  be 
so,  what  particular  point  in  the  way  of  collegiate  disci- 
pline is  gained  by  making  the  colleges  independent  of 
the  University  ?  You  cannot  control  the  whole  lives  of 
your  students  in  London  ;  the  teachers  in  the  colleges 
will,  under  any  system,  maintain  discipline  inside  the 
colleges.  What  do  you  gain  by  removing  them  from 
the  supreme  control  of  the  University  ? — That  is  what 
you  mean  that  the  University  should  have  the  power  of 
regulating  the  internal  working  of  the  Colleges. 

8260.  Yes  ;  should  have  the  ultimate  supreme  power 
over  all  University  work,  internal  and  external,  to  re- 
gulate, coordinate,  and  extend  that  work  P — It  seems  to 
me  that  the  college  ought  to  have  it  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  the  college  would  do  it  better  than  the 
University,  the  internal  working  in  the  hands  of  men 
actually  employed  only,  is  far  better  regulated  than  if 
you  simply  obey  rules  made  outside,  which  rules  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Then  besides  that,  the  posi- 
tion which  the  authorities  of  the  college  hold  towards 
their  students  is  very  distinctly  lowered  if  they  are 
merely  ministers  of  an  outside  body ;  both  those  are 
very  serious  objections. 

8261.  Take  the  first  reason.  The  governing  body  of 
King's  College  is  not  an  academic  body  at  all.  It 
is  a  body  of  outsiders,  they  are  not  the  teachers  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  the  actual  teachers,  but  everything  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  almost  all  the 
discipline  of  the  college  is  simply  left  to  him. 

8262.  He  is  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  professors 
in  governing  the  college  on  behalf  of  the  council  ? — 
And  the  staff. 

8263.  So  far  as  regards  the  council,  then  the  college 
is  governed  by  a  non-teaching  and  a  non-academic 
body  ? — Yes,  in  a  certain  sense  you  may  say  that  it  is 
a  non-teaching  body,  certainly. 

8264.  Under  the  plan  which  I  am  suggesting,  the 
rules  for  the  college  would  be  laid  down  by  the  Senate, 
upon  which  the  teachers  would  be  represented.  They 
would,  thus,  in  the  college  be  carrying  out  the  laws 
which  they  had  helped  to  frame  in  the  Senate,  and 
they  would  have  precisely  the  same  authority  over 
the  ^students  in  the  college  that  they  now  have,  and 
more  ;  because  at  present  they  have  no  place  on  the 
council  ? — In  order  to  do  this  you  will  have  to  make 
regulations  which  are  to  be  binding  alike  on  every 
college.  The  circumstances  in  different  colleges  are 
different,  and  the  regulations  which  are  good  for  one 
are  not  always  good  for  the  other.  There  is  an  immense 
advantage  in  allowing  each  college  to  manage  its  own 
concerns  for  the  very  reason  that  the  freedom  of 
management  is  far  more  effective  in  producing  the 
result  you  want  than  an  external  regulation  can  possibly 
be. 

8265.  But  one  main  objection  to  your  present  system 
is  that  the  teachers  do  not  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
college  ;  they  have  no  power  at  all.  And  would  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  central  University  body  making 
such  rules  for  each  institution  as  suited  that  institution 
itself? — I  think  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty 
in  having  a  distinctly  outside  body  to  do  it  which  had 
no  special  connexion  with  the  college. 

8266.  But  the  proposal  does  establish  a  special  con- 
nexion with  the  college.  And  further,  is  not  the  great 
purpose  of  this  agitation  for  a  teaching  University  the 
desire  to  make  teaching  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  London  ? — Yes. 
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8267.  Is  it  not  therefore  essential  that  the  University 
should  not  be  confined  to  two  or  three  of  the  half  dozen 
colleges,  but  should  be  able  not  only  to  adjust  the  work 
done  by  the  various  colleges  to  each  other,  but  also  to 
go  beyond  the  colleges  altogether,  and  to  point  out 
and  meet  the  needs  of  London  outside  of  them  ? — That 
is  better  if  you  want  to  make  a  great  University  on 
paper ;  but  if  you  want  a  real  living  institution  it 
would  be  far  better  to  let  it  grow  out  of  what  you 
have  got. 

8268.  I  presume  you  adhere  to  the  evidence  you  gave 
before  the  last  Commission  with  regard  to  the  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  one  University  could  undertake 
examining  functions  as  well  as  teaching  functions.  You 
doubted  the  practicability  of  that  combination  exactly 
as  you  have  done  to-day,  but  you  finished  by  the 
words  :  "  If  it  were  suggested  that  the  University 
"  of  London  should  entirely  change  its  character  and 
"  become  mainly  and  permanently  a  teaching  Uni- 
"  versity  that  would  be  a  totally  different  matter." 
Just  before  you  had  said,  "It  is  quite  true  that  a 
"  teaching  University  may  act  as  an  examining  board, 
"  but,it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  an  examining 
"  board  can  act  as  a  teaching  University.  If  you  will 
"  make  the  teaching  University  a  permanent  thing  I 
"  quite  admit  that  the  teaching  University  may  do 
"  other  work  also."  Granted  that,  and  supposing  that 
the  University  should  have  changed  its  constitution  so 
as  to  be  really  a  teaching  University  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  desire  it,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  its 
adding  purely  examining  functions  to  those  of  teaching  p 
— If  I  may  say  precisely  what  I  think  about  that  mode 
of  proceeding  ;  it  comes  really  to  this  ;  that  it  proposes 
really  to  kill  the  London  University  and  to  create 
another  University  with  its  name,  hampered  with  the 
corpse  of  the  old  University  hanging  about  its  body. 

8269.  That  does  not  quite  answer  the  question  which 
I  put,  which  is  :  Is  there  any  inherent  difficulty  in  its 
carrying  out  fairly  those  two  different  functions  as 
the  Dublin  University  does  now  ? — This  is  not  a  merely 
abstract  question.  It  is  a  question  how  you  are  to  deal 
with  institutions  now  existing.  If  you  were  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  London  University  you  would  still, 
unless  you  mean  to  say  that  the  London  University  is 
to  disappear  entirely,  have  hanging  about  it  all  its  old 
traditions.  Everything  I  have  said  will  show  you  how 
entirely  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  old  traditions.  The 
old  traditions  of  it  as  an  examining  board  will  seriously 
hamper  the  new  teaching  University,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  are  to  get  rid  of  it. 

8270.  Supposing  we  were  starting  de  novo  without 
;  the  traditions,  I  would  ask  this  question.    Do  you  think 

that  the  examinations  which  would  be  set  by  a  teaching 
University,  such  as  you  desire  to  see  established,  would 
be  suitable  and  proper  examinations  to  set  to  students 
who  had  not  received  their  training  at  the  University 
or  any  particular  training  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
would. 

8271.  Do  you  think  such  examinations  would  be  at  all 
unfair  to  the  outside  students? — I  think  in  certain 
cases  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  the  outside  students. 

8272.  Why  would  ib  be  hard  upon  the  outside 
students  ? — It  would  be  hard  upon  the  outside  student 
because  he  would  be  running  in  competition  with  men 
who  really  were  within  the  system,  he  himself  being 
outside  it. 

8273.  Of  course  you  acknowledge  that  the  London 
University  standard  is  a  very  high  one  at  present? — It 
is  of  veiy  high  standing  at  present.  I  think  it  is  a 
high  standard  of  knowledge,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
high  standard  in  all  senses.  I  meet  sometimes  with 
men  who  have  got  a  degree.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
very  eminent  men,  because  in  all  these  considerations 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  are  out  of  the  purview 
altogether.  Their  own  individuality  dominates  their 
position  so  much  that  you  cannot  argue  from  them  to 
the  institution  from  which  they  have  come.  But  I 
have  met  with  men,  ordinary  men,  who  have  got  a 
good  degree  at  the  London  University,  and  I  have  been 
repeatedly  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
their  knowledge  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  quality  of  it. 
It  is  so  constantly  wanting  in  the  scholarly  instinct. 
You  can  see  very  often  that  they  know,  but  the 
knowledge  has  not  penetrated  into  them,  and  every 
now  and  then  they  betray  themselves  by  little  bits  of 
want  of  refined  knowledge  which  you  would  not  find  in 
men  who  had  been  thoroughly  well  trained. 

8274.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  put  before  the  inside  student,  who  had  been  through 


the  University  course,  the  same  set  of  examination  Lord  Bishop 
papers  that  could  be  done  by  the  outside  student.      of  London. 

Would  he  not  be  able  to  reach  -the  same  standard  of   

mere  knowledge  which  the  outside  student  reaches? —    91  July  1892. 

That  depends  upon  the  time  you  allow  to  him.    If  you  

lay  your  stress,  not  upon  his  knowledge  but  upon  his 
having  the  knowledge  penetrating  into  his  whole  in- 
tellect, it  certainly  is  a  little  unfair.  When  you  make 
knowledge  the  supreme  thing,  such  knowledge  as  can 
be  produced  on  paper,  you  at  once  let  in  cram.  Even 
with  men  who  have  studied  very  hard  a  certain  amount 
of  cram  is  perceptible  still  in  their  work.  You  cannot 
exclude  it  from  the  ordinary  working  of  an  examination. 

8275.  And  the  introduction  of  that  element  would, 
yoT.  think,  be  rather  hard  upon  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  University  course  ? — I  would. 

8276.  {Bishoii  Barry.)  Though  generally  approving 
of  the  Gresham  Charter,  you  are  not  of  course  committed 
to  all  its  various  details  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

8277.  You  would  see  no  objection  as  I  gather,  to  the 
greater  emphasis  of  the  power  of  the  University  to 
create  professors  without  necessary  connexion  with  any 
college  or  Faculty  P — No,  I  should  only  see  a  certain 
risk  in  it  which  would  have  to  bo  guarded  against. 

8278.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  each  Faculty 
there  should  be  what  is  called  a  regius  professor,  not 
necessarily  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  occupying  the 
position  which  the  regius  professors  hold  at  older  Uni- 
versities. He  would  probably  be  the  leader  in  each 
Faculty,  possibly  the  president  of  the  Faculty,  and 
his  appointment  would  tend  to  unite  the  Faculty 
together.  He  would  be  a  kind  of  link  of  unity  between 
professors  from  various  colleges,  and  he  would  carry 
on  the  higher  and  post-graduate  courses  as  well  as 
discharging  his  duty  in  the  Faculty.  Would  you  see 
anything  in  the  Gresham  Charter  inconsistent  with 
that  ? — -No,  I  would  not. 

8279.  Another  objection  has  been  made  to  theChai'ter 
on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  preponderance  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College,  in  the  council.  Do 
you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  Charter  inconsistent 
with  our  including  in  the  first  instance  more  institutions 
than  were  included  in  the  original  draft  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  is,  provided  care  be  taken  that  those 
institutions  were  really  of  an  academical  character. 

8280.  In  which  case  that  supposed  preponderance 
would  be  to  a  great  degree  neutralised.  I  think  you 
are  of  opinion  that  if  a  college  is  admitted  there  ought 
to  be  provision  for  its  being  represented  on  the  Council  ? 
—Yes. 

8281.  And  if  necessary  an  appeal  on  that  subject  to 
the  Privy  Council  ? — Certainly. 

8282.  Now  may  I  ask,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission,  whether  King's  College,  looked  at  as  a 
theological  college,  has  approved  generally  of  the  appli- 
cation which  was  made  for  the  creation  of  a  Faculty  of 
theological  science  by  the  Nonconformist  colleges  ? — 
The  council  of  the  college  have  approved  of  that  appli- 
cation, subject  to  certain  modifications  of  the  Charter 
to  present  any  risk  following  upon  it. 

8283.  And  to  those  modifications  the  whole  body  of 
the  colleges  are  in  agreement? — All  that  we  could 
bring  together  have  agreed. 

8284.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  had 
yourself  communication  with  the  authorities  of  those 
colleges? — I  had  indirectly  with  all  of  them,  and  di- 
rectly wich  about  half  of  them. 

8285.  And  provided  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  require  attendance  of  students  at  the  lectures 
of  any  particular  professor,  you  saw  no  difficulty  in  con- 
stituting the  Faculty  ? — I  saw  no  further  difficulty-  in 
constituting  the  Faculty.  I  also  wish  very  much  that,  in- 
asmuch as  theological  science  stands  upon  a  very  different 
basis  from  any  other  science,  the  appointment  of  lec- 
turers by  the  Council  should  be  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  theological  Faculty. 

8286.  But  you  would  not  insist  upon  that  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  ? — I  myself  should  not  insist  upon  that, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  distinctly  that  the  Faculty 
should  take  that  form. 

8287.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  in  a  University 
which  should  be  in  itself  undenominational,  the 
existence  of  denominational  colleges  is  advantageous? 
— I  think  very  advantageous. 
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Lord  Bishop  8288.  I  do  not  kuow  whether  you  are  aware  that  in 
of  London.     the  Colonial  Universities,  such  as  Sydney  and  Mel- 

  bourne,  all  founded  upon  a  secular  basis,  that  opinion 

19  July  1892.    has  been  held  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

  8289.  With  regard  to  the  test  at  King's  College  I 

think  Professor  Eamsay  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was 
altogether  likely  to  be  an  unreality.  Does  your 
experience  lead  you  to  agree  with  that  ? — No,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes. 

8290.  I  have  a  larger  knowledge  perhaps  than  even 
you,  and  this  certainly  confirms  yours  in  my  opinion  ? — 
My  opinion  was  that  it  was  quite  a  reality  throughout. 


8291.  You  think  the  teaching  University  as  created 
should  take  up  that  work  which  is  generally  called 
University  extension  ? — I  do. 

8292.  And  that  it  should  admit  to  its  lectures  those 
who  would  be  called  non-matriculated  members  ?— 
Yes. 

8293.  And  you  think  the  important  work  of  Univer- 
sity extension  would  be  rather  favoured  than  injured 
by  the  creation  of  the  Gresham  University  ? — I  am 
confident  it  would. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  examined. 


Rev,  H.  Wace, 
D.D. 


8294.  (Chairman.)  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  here  again,  as  you  will  probably  wish,  in 
order  to  give  an  answer  later  on  when  more  evidence 
has  been  given,  and  when  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  all  the  evidence.  To-day,  therefore,  I  will 
only  ask  you  to  go  to  those  points  which  you  think  of 
most  importance  and  on  which  you  would  prefer  to  give 
your  opinion.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
Bishop.  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  same  subjects  as  those  which  were  touched 
upon  by  him,  and  either  supplement  his  evidence,  or,  in 
case  you  differ  from  him,  tell  us  in  what  points  you 
differ  ? — I  had  rather  answer  any  questions  which  may. 
be  addressed  to  me,  because,  as  your  Lordship  has 
said,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  more 
than  two  days  of  the  evidence,  I  am  not  capable  of 
judging  what  are  the  points  on  which  I  had  best  insist 
in  general.  The  Commission  no  doubt  know  what  are 
the  points  upon  which  I  could  best  be  of  any  service  at 
this  stage.  With  respect  to  what  your  Lordship  has 
said  about  the  Bishop  of  London  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  concur  very  cordially  in  what  he  has  said. 

8295.  In  everything  ? — Yes,  substantially. 

8296.  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  University,  and 
that  you  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  drawing  it  up  ? — 
Yes. 

8297.  Therefore  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  your 
scheme.  Then  with  regard  to  the  different  objections 
to  it  which  have  been  already  touched  upon,  I  will 
take  first  of  all  the  case  of  the  dangers  of  overlapping 
and  waste  of  power  which  are  supposed  to  attend  a 
federal  system  in  contradistinction  to  a  professorial 
system.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  that,  whether 
these  dangers  are  exaggerated  or  whether  they  can  be 
prevented.  I  mean  with  regard  to  overlapping,  the 
double  sets  of  laboratories  and  double  teachers,  and 
having  a  certain  amount  of  waste  of  power  in  that 
way  ? — I  believe  that  such  danger  is  purely  imaginary, 
because  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  must 
be  the  number  of  teachers,  and  practically  I  should 
apprehend  that  the  provision  of  two  or  three  labora- 
tories is  the  very  best  means  of  dealing  with  the 
students  whom  we  are  concerned  with.  As  the  Bishop 
said,  they  are  likely  to  be  much  better  taught  when 
they  are  taught  in  moderate  sized  classes  than  if  there 
was  one  large  class.  The  case  is  much  the  same  as 
with  the  hospitals.  I  have  heard  of  matters  so  managed 
that  there  was  only  one  professor  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery aud  some  hundreds  of  students  going  after  him. 
They  could  not  get  well  taught.  The  multiplication  of 
hospitals  in  London  tends  to  break  up  the  students 
and  to  provide  them  with  better  instruction.  I  do 
not  think  in  point  of  fact  that  you  could  avoid  dupli- 
cation. In  course  of  time,  as  London  grows  bigger,  it 
may  be,  and  it  is  distinctly  contemplated  by  the  Gresham 
Charter,  that  other  colleges  may  from  time  to  time  be 
established.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  be  esta- 
blished, that  they  will  be  needed.  Therefore  I  regard  it 
as  a  simple  advantage,  and  no  disadvantage  whatever, 
that  there  should  be  two  or  three  centres  for  that 
instruction.  In  point  of  fact  I  go  further.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity  ;  you  cannot  avoid  it.  If  you  are  to 
have  a  building  big  enough  for  all  the  students  who 
learn  chemistry  in  London  it  will  be  perfectly  un- 
manageable. 

8298.  Then  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  rather  a 
narrow  scheme  depending  entirely  upon  two  colleges, 
besides  the  medical  schools,  and  that  something  for 
London  ought  to  be  broader  than  this.  That  objection, 
I  suppose,  can  be  met,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  bringing 
in  other  institutions  besides  the  two  colleges  P — If  they 


are  adequate  to  the  position — if  they  are  of  academic 
rank.  But  I  dispute  altogether  that  there  is  any  nar- 
rowness about  the  scheme.  The  scheme  provides  for 
the  inclusion  of  all  the  institutions  which,  at  the  time 
at  which  the  Charter  was  instituted,  had  proved  their 
adequacy  to  be  University  colleges.  The  best  test  of 
that  was  that  the  Government  gave  a  grant  to  Uni- 
versity colleges  throughoiit  the  country,  and  the  only 
two  such  colleges  recognised  in  London  at  the  time  this 
scheme  was  drafted,  and  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
Privy  Council,  were  King's  College  and  University 
College.  Since  that  time  Bedford  College  and  Queen's 
College  for  women  have  been  recognised.  They  were 
not  recognised  then,  and  it  was  stated  at  the  Privy 
Council  by  Lord  Selborne  that  he  thought  it  best  that 
in  the  case  of  colleges  which  had  not  already  proved 
their  efficiency  as  University  colleges  their  admission 
should  be  left  to  the  Council  of  the  new  University, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  Therefore 
the  scheme  was  as  broad  as  it  could  be  made  at  the 
time,  and  there  are  clauses  in  the  Charter  which  pro- 
vide for  its  indefinite  expansion. 

8299.  You  have  no  objection  to  alter  the  scheme  so  as 
to  carry  out  this  intention  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  need  for  expansion. 

8300.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  whether  it  is  left  to  the 
Queen  in  Council  with  regard  to  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  such  an  appeal  is 
distinctly  provided  for.  If  you  look  at  Clause  9,  speci- 
fying the  duties  of  the  Council,  you  will  see  this  : 
"  Any  college  represented  on  the  Council  or  any  assem- 
"  bly  of  a  Faculty  may,  at  any  time  after  six  years 
"  from  the  constitution  of  the  University,  present  a 
"  memorial  to  the  Council  requiring  its  number  of 
"  representatives,  or  the  number  of  representatives  of 
"  any  other  college  or  assembly  of  a  Faculty,  to  be 
' '  taken  into  consideration  with  a  view  to  its  increase 
"  or  decrease  ;  and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  refer 
"  the  matter  to  the  several  colleges  and  assemblies  of 
' '  the  Faculties  other  than  that  presenting  the  memorial, 
"  and 'after  receipt  and  consideration  of  such  of  the 
"  reports  as  maybe  received  within  three  months  from 
"  the  date  of  reference,  the  Council  may  increase  or 
"  decrease  the  number  of  representatives  to  which 
"  such  memorial  relates.  Provided  that  within  six 
"  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decision  of  the 
"  Council  any  college  or  assembly  of  a  Faculty  may 
"  appeal  to  Us  in  Our  Council  against  the  decision  of 
"  the  Council  of  the  University." 

8301.  (Professor  Sidgtviclc.)  The  exact  point  upon 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  clear  is  this. 
Any  college  introduced  afterwards  to  which  the  Council 
had  not  given  any  representation  would  have  no  hens 
standi  under  that  clause.  As  long  as  a  college  has 
been  introduced  under  Clause  24,  but  admitted  without 

representation  ? — If  that  be  a  weakness  in  the 

clause  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  amended  for  the 
purpose  you  have  in  view. 

8302.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  colleges  which  you 
can  think  of  which  might  be  brought  in  under  the 
original  scheme,  and  not  left  to  be  brought  in  after- 
wards, or  are  there  any  institutions,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department — 
could  that  be  brought  in  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — 
There  is  this  great  difficulty  about  that.  Of  course, 
with  respect  to  its  provision  for  teaching  science  there 
can  be  no  question  at  all,  but  it  is  provided  in  Clause  24 
of  the  Charter,  in  the  rule  for  the  admission  of  colleges, 
that  one  condition  should  be  that  the  college  is  under 
the  independent  control  of  its  own  governing  body. 
It  is  a  matter  which,  I  think,  is  generally  deemed  to 
be  of  great  importance  in  an  institution  which  is  to 
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form  a  constituent  part  of  a  body  like  a  University.  I 
apprehend  that  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Science 
is  by  no  means  under  the  control  of  its  own  governing 
body,  unless  you  include  in  that  term  the  Government 
of  the  nation. 

8303.  If  it  is  to  be  brought  in,  it  ought  to  be  freed 
from  Government  control  ? — I  am  not  sure  what  is  pos- 
sible in  the  matter. 

8304.  Then  the  city  and  guilds  schools  are  not 
independent,  are  they  ?— I  do  not  know  much  about 
their  constitution.  If  there  is  any  college  of  that  rank 
which  corresponds  to  these 'conditions,  of  course,  it 
would  have  a  claim  for  admission;  but  our  strong 
feeling  about  this,  and  the  way  in  which  Lord  Selborne 
seemed  to  feel,  was,  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  King's 
College  and  University  College  ought  to  be  there,  and 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  others  ought  to  be  there. 
He  thought  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  decided  with- 
out a  full  investigation  after  the  University  had  been 
called  into  existence. 

8305.  And  the  Women's  Colleges,  the  Bedford 
College,  and  Queen's  College  ?— Their  position  has 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
now  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  they 
were  not  at  the  time  this  Charter  was  founded.  It  is 
possible  that  they  might  be  considered  for  that 
purpose. 

8306.  As  to  the  appointment  of  University  professors, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  enlarging  that  clause 
which  gives  power  to  appoint  lecturers,  to  make  it 
compulsory,  and  to  put  the  word  "  professor  "  in  in- 
stead of  or  in  addition  to  "  lecturers  "  ? — I  think  as  the 
bishop  has  said,  it  requires  very  careful  safeguards. 
The  one  thing  I  care  for  in  this  Charter  is  the  collegiate 
basis  of  it,  and  that  is  to  my  mind  essential  to  any  satis- 
factory teaching  University  in  London.  If  the  appoint- 
ment of  regius  professors  was  authorised  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  throw  the  professors  of  the  colleges 
into  any  secondary  position  for  the  main  purpose  of  the 
teaching  of  the  students,  I  think  it  would  be  mischievous 
in  the  extreme.  I  think,  moreover,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  jealousies 
and  difficulties.  As  to  the  faculty  of  theological 
science  which  is  contemplated,  I  feel  even  more  strongly 
than  the  bishop  expressed  himself,  that  it  would  make 
it  necessary  for  our  council,  at  all  events,  to  be  asked  to 
reconsider  the  consent  which  they  have  already  given. 
Of  course  I  cannot  presume  to  say  whether  they  would 
still  assent  to  it ;  and  for  this  reason  : — The  theological 
department  of  every  college  has  a  very  responsible — a 
peculiarly  responsible  duty — imposed  upon  it,  almost 
more  responsible  perhaps  than  any  other  except  the 
Medical  Faculty.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  our  business  to 
trainmen  for  the  Ministry,  and  it  is  essential  that  those 
who  are  so  trained  for  the  Ministry  should  be  brought 
under  a  harmonious  course  of  teaching  for  that  purpose. 
If -it  was  possible  for  the  council  to  appoint  what  might 
be  called  a  regius  professor  of  theology,  who  might 
teach,  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  University, 
opinions  which  were  grievously  out  of  harmony  with 
those  which  we  were  teaching  in  our  college,  there  would 
be  obviously  a  conflict  of  influence  over  our  students 
which  would  be  very  serious.  I  strongly  apprehend 
that  one  effect  might  be  that  the  bishops  might  refuse 
to  take  .candidates  for  Holy  Orders  from  King's  College. 
Let  me  take  another  faculty — medicine.  What  was 
suggested,  as  I  understood,  was  that  there  should  be  a 
regius  professor.  I  will  not  presume  'to  go  far  into 
this,  because  I  hope  the  Commission  will  hear  Sir 
Joseph  Lister  to-morrow.  The  regius  professor,  I 
understood,  was  to  be  the  chief  man  in  the  faculty,  and 
the  others  were  to  be  organised  under  him.  I  throw  out 
the  question  of  whether  all  the  hospitals  in  London 
would  acquiesce  contentedly  in  the  chief  surgeon  or 
chief  physician  in  one  hospital  being  picked  out  from 
all  the  rest,  and  his  influence  being  made  predominant 
in  the  teaching  of  medicine.  In  some  of  the  other 
faculties  there  are  difficulties  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  professors  of  King's  College. 
There  will,  I  hope,  be  an  engineering  faculty  in  the 
University.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  one  at 
present  in  the  Victoria  University.  But  if  you  give 
to  one  man,  as  distinct  from  the  professors  of  the 
colleges,  or  to  one  man  amongst  the  professors  of  the 
colleges,  the  position  of  regius  professor  of  engineering, 
you  would  be  giving  him  an  enormous  advantage  in 
the  way  of  making  an  income  above  that  which  is  given 
to  the  professors  of  the  University.  He  would  be  at 
once  the  person  who  would  be  regarded  as  the  best 
adviser,  say,  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  so  on, 


and  a  sense  of  great  injustice  would,  I  am  perfectly  ^>ey  jj  Wace 
sure,  be  created  among  the  higher  professors  in  a  '  DD  ' 
science  of  that  kind. 


8307.  The  objection  to  the  University  professors 
would  seem  to  be  that  they  would  throw  the  others 
rather  into  the  shade  ? — Yes,  and,  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  said,  nothing  is  more  desirable  than  that 
the  colleges  should  not  be  in  any  inferior  position 
whatever. 

8308.  But  subject  to  that  you  would  not  object  to 
the  experiment  being  tried  in  some  way  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  position  ? — Of  course  if  the  rule 
were  strictly  maintained,  which  is  in  the  Charter  now, 
that  no  one  should  take  degrees  of  this  University  who 
had  not  received  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the 
University,  then  all  such  professors  would  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  become  what  I  might  call  post- 
graduate professors  ;  and  the  danger  would  be,  at  all 
events,  greatly  minimised.  Perhaps  in  that  case  it 
would  not  arise. 

8309.  And  would  you  like  that  to  be  enforced — that 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  been  educated 
in  one  of  the  colleges  ? — -That  is  in  the  Charter.  That 
is  the  very  object  for  which  we  ask  for  the  foundation 
of  this  University. 

8310.  You  attach  great  importance  to  preserving 
the  autonomy  of  the  colleges  as  it  exists  now  ? — Yes. 

8311.  You  therefore  would  object  as  much  as  the 
Bishop  has  objected  to  the  appointment  of  professors 
by  the  University  ? — Entirely. 

8312.  You  must  keep  them  in  your  hands  ? — Yes,  we 
must  keep  them  in  our  hands. 

8313.  At  present  what  does  the  governing  body  of 
King's  College  consist  of?  It  does  not  consist  by  any 
means  exclusively  of  teachers  ? — No.  Its  members  are 
elected  from  time  to  time  from  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  college.  The 
Council  is  composed  mainly  of  King's  College  men,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  staff  is  always  considered  in  their 
discussions,  and  I  am  always  able  to  report  to  them. 

8314.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
appoint  good  teachers  than  the  main  body  of  teachers 
themselves  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8315.  At  any  rate,  I  take  it  that  you  and  those  whom 
you  represent,  would  very  much  object  to  the  University 
having  the  power  ? — I  think  they  would  more  than 
object  to  it.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  induce 
them  to  consent  to  it.  I  may  say  that  I  concur  with 
what  the  Bishop  said  in  this.  I  should  have  no  objection, 
and  I  should  be  surprised  if  our  council  had  any  objec- 
tion, to  what  he  spoke  of  as  a  sort  of  judicial  veto. 
When  I  say  judicial  veto,  I  mean  to  distinguish  that 
from  a  voting  veto.  It  would  be  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory, I  think,  that  a  professor's  name  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  college  council,  could  be  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  the  University  council.  If  it  were  left  in  die 
hands  of  the  chancellor,  of  course  he  would  not  refuse 
his  veto  except  upon  some  representation  being  made 
to  him.  That  representation  would  have  to  state  its 
reasons,  and  then  the  council  who  had  made  the  ap- 
pointment, would  have  an  opportunity  of  answering 
those  reasons.  In  that  case  I  should  be  entirely  willing 
to  accept  such  a  check  ;  but  generally  with  respect  to 
that,  I  may  say  that  the  essential  value  of  this  move- 
ment, to  my  mind,  is  to  restore  and  rehabilitate  col- 
legiate teaching  in  London.  That  is  the  real  meaning 
of  a  rather  ungenerous  way  of  putting  the  matter  which 
I  have  observed  in  one  of  the  only  two  days'  evidence 
that  I  have  read,  namely,  that  the  object  of  the  Charter 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  students  at  the  colleges. 
That  was  just  the  ungenerous  idea  that  we  merely 
wanted  to  increase  our  own  profits,  as  it  were  ;  but 
it  is  true  so  far  as  this,  that  our  great  difficulty,  the 
great  mischief  and  the  great  grievance  which  we  are 
trying  to  remedy,  is  that  the  action  of  the  London 
University,  ever  since  it  abolished  all  traces  of  affiliation, 
has  been  to  destroy  collegiate  life  in  London.  The 
moment  they  made  the  taking  of  degrees  a  mere  matter 
of  examination,  they  made  it  a  mere  matter  of  cram. 
If  all  that  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  pass  that  examination, 
he  will  go  to  it  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route  that 
he  can  find.  Accordingly  there  has  grown  up,  and  no 
blame  to  those  who  developed  it,  because  the  oppor- 
tunity was  open  to  them,  a-  large  and  flourishing 
institution,  in  which  the  sole  object  is  to  get  men 
through  the  University  of  London  as  quickly  as  they 
can,  without  the  trouble  of  going  through  collegiate 
courses.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  especially  in 
arts,  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of 
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  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  to  draw  men  away 

19  July  1892.    from  colleges  to  mere  private  coaching  of  that  kind. 

 It  may  be   interesting  to  your  Lordship   and  the 

Commission  if  I  quote  something  which  will  show  that 
that  is  not  an  unique  opinion  of  our  own.    What  we 
are  trying  practically  to  do,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, and  the  reasons  for  which  we  are  endeavouring 
to  do  it,  are  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  those  which 
were  alleged  by  the  Victoria  University  when  that 
was  promoted.  I  have  here  a  document  which  was  issued 
in  March  1876,  signed  by  Professor  Greenwood,  Pro- 
fessor (now  Sir  Henry)  Eoscoe,  Dr.  Ward,  and  Dr. 
Morgan,  which  set  on  foot  that  movement.    In  that 
document,  which  is  stated  to  represent  "  the  views  of 
"  the  Senate,  i.e„  the  professors  of  Owen's  College, 
' '  arrived  at  after  full  deliberation  and  discussion  among 
"  themselves,"  I  find  this  paragraph:  "  The  College," 
that  is  to  say,  Owens  College,  "  if  enabled  to  arrange 
"  its  own  courses  of  study  without  reference  to  the 
"  requirements  of  any  external  degree,  would  be  able 
"  to  set  some  definite  aim  before  all  its  students,  and, 
"  as  occasion  presented  itself,  to  improve  the  arrange- 
' '  ment  of  its  courses  in  common  with  its  own  wants. 
"  A  considerably  greater  number  of  students  might 
"  then  be   expected  to   take  prescribed  continuous 
"  courses  of  study,  whereas  at  present  the  proportion 
"  of  students  taking  the  regular  three  years'  courses  of 
"  the  college,  accommodated  to  the  demands  of  the 
"  London  University  examinations,  is  comparatively 
"  small,  and   exhibits   a   tendency   still   further  to 
"  diminish."    That  was  felt  at  Owens  College  as  the 
effect  of  the  London  system,  and  that  is  the  very  effect 
that  we,  I  do  not  say  complain  of,  but  that  we 
represent  as  extremely  injurious,  not  so  much  to  the 
colleges  as  to  London.    We  are  struggling  for  this 
collegiate  system,  not  merely  for  our  own  cause  in  the 
first  instance,  but  because  we   believe  the  mainten- 
ance and  development  of  these  colleges  is  a  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  the  good  of  London  and  of  education. 

8316.  The  close  connection  between  teaching  and 
examination  could  be  preserved  equally  or  even 
in  a  greater  degree  by  the  professorial  Univer- 
sity, in  which  the  professors  themselves  should  be 
the  governing  body,  and  should  decide  the  curricula 
of  the  examinations,  which  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  teaching  which  they  themselves  gave.  That  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  it  was 
federal  or  professorial  ? — I  should  think  it  would  have 
a  great  deal.  It  would  not  in  the  case  of  a  small  town. 
Take  the  small  University  towns  of  Germany.  There 
it  might  come,  as  your  Lordship  says,  to  practically  the 
same  thing,  but  a  professorial  University  in  London 
would  have  to  be  sollarge  and  so  vast  that  this  close  rela- 
tion betweeen  the  professors  and  the  students  could  not 
exist  to  the  same  extent.  The  only  way  in  which  you 
can  deal  with  a  great  city  like  London  is  by  breaking 
it  up  into  separate  bodies,  and  having  colleges  which 
work  out  this  system,  acting  independently,  and  which 
then  come  together  and  modify  and  hold  in  check  one 
another. 

8317.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  comprised  more 
colleges  than  these  two,  a  group  of  colleges.  Then  the 
voice  which  the  teachers  of  each  particular  college  had 
in  determining  the  curricula  of  the  examinations  would 
be  a  very  small  one  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  Let  us  put 
an  extreme  case  which  we  need  not  contemplate  this 
century,  I  should  think.  Let  us  take  half  a  dozen 
colleges  of  the  size  of  King's  College  and  University 
College.  I  do  not  think  each  of  them  would  have  a 
small  voice  in  it  at  all.  As  the  Bishop  of  London  said, 
they  would  come  together,  and  there  would  be  the 
general  influence  of  definite  habits  of  teaching  and 
examination  developed. 

8318.  Another  great  advantage  that  we  have  heard 
of  the  federal  system  over  the  professorial  is  the 
preservation  of  discipline  over  each  particular  college. 
That  was  one  reason  for  wishing  to  keep  up  the 
autonomy  of  the  colleges  ? — Yes,  and  discipline  taken 
in  its  largest  sense.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  moral 
discipline  and  moral  control,  but  1  speak  of  that 
general  discipline  which  comes  from  men  being  sub- 
jected to  strong  traditional  influences.  Nothing  is 
more  fully  recognised,  I  think,  than  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  very  virtue  of  English  school  life  and  English 
University  life,  that  each  great  school  and  each  great 
University  has  its  own  character  and  its  own  type ;  and 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  does  develop  a  special  kind 


of  influence.  At  King's  College  certainly  we  have 
that .  I  believe  there  is  the  same  influence  in  University 
College,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I  am  so  anxious 
in  the  general  interests  of  education  to  encourage.  I 
was  a  student  at  King's  College,  and  I  was  a  student 
at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  and,  looking  back,  I 
know  that  the  general  influence  of  King's  College  upon 
my  mind  was  quite  as  great  as  that  of  Brazenose 
College. 

8319.  Now  I  will  just  go  for  a  momeut  to  the  de- 
nominational character  of  King's  College.  We  heard 
the  general  outlines  of  it,  but  the  Bishop  of  London 
referred  us  more  particularly  to  yon  for  some  of  the 
details,  particularly  as  to  this.  Vou  admit  many 
students  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
do  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

8320.  What  sort  of  proportion  ? — They  are  a  minority, 
no  doubt ;  probably  a  considerable  minority,  but  I  can- 
not quite  tell.  The  reason  is  that  our  system  depends 
upon  a  distinction  between  matriculated  students  and 
occasional  or  non-matriculated  students.  The  matricu- 
lated students  are  those  who  enter  for  the  whole 
course  which  is  prescribed  in  each  department  of 
the  college,  whether  it  be  in  arts,  medicine,  or 
engineering,  and  who  may  desire  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  course  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  an  Associate 
of  the  college,  which  we  are  empowered  by  our  Act 
of  Parliament  to  give.  That  diploma  we  only  give 
to  students  who  are  submitted  to  our  whole  course, 
and  that  course  includes  divinity,  it  being  a  princi- 
ple of  the  college  that  education  of  any  kind  cannot 
be  complete  unless  the  student  has  had  some  instruc- 
tion in  divinity. 

8321.  But  if  he  chooses  to  attend  it  he  is  noc  asked 
any  question  as  to  what  denomination  he  belongs  to  ? — 
None. 

8322.  And  he  has  no  test? — None  whatever;  but 
then,  besides  that,  there  are  occasional  students.  The 
name  perhaps  is  misleading  ;  it  does  not  mean  casual, 
it  only  means  that  a  man  may  take  whatever  classes  he 
pleases.  He  chooses  for  himself.  He  may  want  only 
to  take  a  certain  branch  of  engineering.  As  our  engi- 
neering department  has  developed,  wc  have  found  that 
frequently  a  man  may  come  to  us  for  metallurgy  only, 
and  so  on,  and  then  he  pays  his  fees  for  those  classes  only. 
He  does  not  expect  the  Associateship,  and  he  is  not 
required  to  attend  Divinity.  It  is  merely  that  we 
desire  to  say  that  we  cannot  give  a  man  the  stamp  of 
having  been  fully  educated  at  King's  College  unless  he 
has  received  Divinity  instruction.  Exceptions  are 
made  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  and  occasionally  in  the 
case  of  persons  in  a  similar  position. 

8323.  Are  they  obliged  co  attend  chapel? — The 
matriculated  students  are,  unless  I  give  them  a  special 
exemption. 

8324.  You  have  the  power  to  give  them  a  special 
exemption  ? — Yes. 

8325.  On  any  grounds,  without  giving  a  reason  ? — 
Yes,  on  any  grounds. 

8326.  Do  you  exercise  that  pretty  freely? — I  have 
no  occasion  to  exercise  it  pretty  freely.  It  is  very 
rarely  asked. 

8327.  In  fact  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  any- 
body joining,  even  as  a  matriculated  student,  if  he 
chose  to  attend  your  Divinity  lectures  ? — No. 

8328.  And  as  to  the  others  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  ? — No.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  is  here,  asks 
me  to  mention  that  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  was  a 
student  of  the  college,  and  is  now  a  Fellow  of  it. 

8329.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Is  he  a  Jew  ? —  I  believe  so. 

8330.  (Chairman.)  You  do  attach  considerable  im- 
portance to  your  being  denominated  a  Church  of 
England  body,  and  you  would  not  be  interfered  with 
in  that  regard  ? — I  would  put  it  rather  in  this  point  of 
view.  As  a  religious  body  we  take  the  test  of  a  man 
being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
best  practical  test.  It  is  quite  a  sufficiently  wide 
test.  It  does  not  of  course  mean  that  a  man  believes 
all  the  39  Articles  ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  English- 
man to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  is  that  he  shall 
be  a  Christian,  and  all  that  we  think  is  essential  in  the 
college  is  that  there  shall  be  no  influence  which 
would  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion which  we  desire  to  give.  It  is  not  merely  the 
case,  if  I  may  presume  to  refer  to  what  Professor 
Eams-ay  said,  that  we  expect  men  to  abstain  in  their 
lectures  from  interfering  with  revealed  religion,  or  the 
Christian  religion,  but  we  do  not  want  men  to  be  in 
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the  college  whose  influence  practically  would  be  to 
disparage  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the  importance 
of  the  Christian  religion.  There  are  men  whose  mere 
presence  in  the  college  could  not  help  doing  that.  If 
a  man  was  perfectly  well  known  to  be  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Christian  faith  outside  the  walls  of  the 
college  he  could  not  but  have  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  students  inside  the  college.  It  is  part 
of  my  duty  to  give  lectures  on  Christian  evidences  to 
all  the  matriculated  students  in  all  the  departments?  and 
I  should  feel  myself  in  a  false  position  if  a  student 
could  go  out  of  my  classroom  into  the  classroom  of  a 
professor  who  was  known  to.be  attacking  the  Christian 
religion  in  print  in  every  way  he  could.  What  we 
care  for  is  simply  that  the  general  influence  of  the 
college  should  be  a  Christian  influence. 

8331.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  parents  in 
London  who  would  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  a 
college  like  yours,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
that  being  lost  sight  of  ?  —Certainly.  For  instance  it  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  Eoman  Catholic 
parent  or  a  Jewish  parent  to  come  and  say,  "  I  am 
a  Roman  Catholic,"  or  "  I  am  a  Jew"  :  "I  should  be 
"  glad  if  my  son  might  be  exempted  from  attendance 
"  at  chapel,  but  I  bring  him  here  because  this  college 
"  is  one  in  which  religion  is  recognised." 

8332.  Now  I  go  to  the  subject  of  medical  represen- 
tation in  the  University,  which  has  been  by  many 
thought  to  be  too  great.  That,  I  gathered  from  the 
Bishop,  was  more  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  a  thing 
to  which  he  did  i-ot  attach  importance.  If  it  could  be 
diminished  he  would  not  object? — I  do  not  object  to  a 
modification  theoretically.  I  feel,  however,  that  jus- 
tice is  only  done  in  the)  Charter  to  the  great  place 
which  medicine  holds  in  London.  I  think  I  am 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  medicine  holds  a  larger  place 
in  London  than  any  other  Faculty,  and  I  think  it  is 
likely  always  to  do  so.  Engineering  and  natural 
science  are  developing,  but  still  the  enormous  advan- 
tages which  London  offers,  with  its  magnificient  hos- 
pitals, are  always  likely  to  make  medicine,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  largest  Faculty  in  London.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  arrangement, 
but  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  justice  that  the  Medical 
Faculty  should  have  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  seem  to  be  an  undue  preponderance.— I  should 
rather  say,  what,  under  other  circumstances, — might 
seem  an  undue  proportion  in  the  council.  As  the 
Bishop  of  London  said,  it  is  merely  taking  facts  as 
they  are.  I  should  imagine  that  in  past  history  there 
have  been  Universities  which  have  been  mainly  famous 
for  one  Faculty  for  some  reason  or  other.  I  think  that 
is  the  case  in  London  now.  Therefore  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  be  particular  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  10 
representatives,  or  9,  or  11.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter 
of  detail,  but  that  there  should  be  more  representatives 
of  medicine  than  of  any  other  Faculty  I  think  is  a 
mere  matter  of  justice. 

8333.  Do  you  think  a  large  medical  representation 
would  have  a  tendency  to  unduly  cheapen  the  medical 
degree  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I  think  that  was  a  most 
unworthy  and  unjustifiable  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  Victoria  University.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
schools  in  London  has  been  to  raise  medical  educa- 
tion ;  their  influence  has  been  entirely  in  that  direction, 
and  they  have  never  done  anything  whatever  which 
would  justify  such  an  imputation  being  cast  upon 
them,  I  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  Faculty  in 
the  Gresham  Charter  would  materially  tend  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  the  medical  degree  in  the  University. 
I  cannot  conceive  for  a  moment  why  it  should  be 
thought  that  the  heads  of  the  hospitals  in  London 
should  be  so  regardless  of  the  dignity  of  the  greatest 
Faculty  in  the  world  as  to  cheapen  degrees,  and 
make  the  name  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  London  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  University. 

8334.  I  think  one  thing  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea  was 
that  it  was  supposed  that  the  objection  to  the  degree 
was  that  it  was  too  difficult  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  is  too 
difficult ;  but  that  is  a  phrase  which  means  a  great  many 
things.  It  is  fully  recognised,  I  think,  on  all  hands  that 
there  ought  to  be  Pass  degrees  as  well  as  Honours 
degrees.  I  think  that  is  recognised  by  the  University 
itself  now.  It  was  certainly  recognised  by  the  late 
Royal  Commission  ;  but  that  the  Pass  degrees  of  the 
new  University  should  be  in  the  least  degree  inferior  to 
those  of  other  Universities  in  England  was  never  for  a 
moment  dreamt  of  or  deemed  possible. 

8335.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  there  being  a  disadvantage  in 


having  two  Universities  in  London  and  there  being  Rev.  H.  Waci 
quite  room  enough  for  two,  would  you  like  to  reinforce  D.D. 

that  at  all.    Do  you  see  any  objection  to  there  being  a   

second  University  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  think   there    19  Jul7  1892. 

would  be  great  objection  to  there  being  a  second  Uni-  

versity,  but  I  see  no  objection  to  there  being  one  real 
University  and  one  examining  board.  If  you  were 
setting  up  two  teaching  Universities,  there  would  be  a 
great  objection  to  it ;  but  that  is  not  proposed  ;  what  is 
proposed  is  that  you  should  set  up  a  real  teaching  Uni- 
versity, and  leave  the  University  of  London,  which 
rather  corresponds  to  the  Jury  of  Brussels,  of  which 
we  have  been  told,  to  perform  the  important  function 
of  mere  examination.  There  is  an  objection  to  having 
two  competing  institutions  in  one  city,  but  these  would 
not  compete. 

8336.  You  think  an  examining  University  and  a 
teaching  University  could  go  on  side  by  side  without 
the  possibility  of  a  Dutch  auction  ? — Yes,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  deal  with  these  great  public  affairs  on 
any  other  principle  than  the  generally  recognised  one, 
that  the  most  favourable  construction  should  be  put 
upon  what  a  responsible  body  intends  to  do.  To  suppose 
that  you  would  organise  a  great  body  of  teachers,  and 
that  they  would  proceed  to  make  a  Dutch  auction, 
seems  to  me  to  be  inconceivable. 

8337.  In  German  Universities  it  has  not  had  a 
tendency  to  cheaper  degrees,  has  it? — I  think  Germany 
recognises  too  many  Universities.  You  might  over  do 
the  thing. 

8338.  But  still  there  is  room  in  London  for  two,  you 
think  ? — Certainly. 

8339.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Might  I  ask  whether,  in  fram- 
ing the  Gresham  University  Charter,  any  regard  was 
hail  to  the  constitution  of  Yictoria  University  P — It  was 
most  closely  followed.  We  have  practically  done  what 
the  Victoria  University  did ;  so  much  so,  that  one 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  said  to  me  that  the  chief 
fault  he  found  with  our  charter,  was  that  we  had  too 
slavishly  followed  the  Charter  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. 

8340.  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  ? — They  are  alike 
in  their  federal  system.  The  Victoria  University  is 
composed  merely  of  the  colleges.  It  has  no  other 
professors  than  the  professors  of  the  colleges.  The 
clause  in  the  Charter  is  that  the  professors  of  the 
University  shall  be  the  professors  of  the  colleges. 

8341.  It  has,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  somewhat 
different  government  ? — -Yes. 

8342.  There  is  a  body  called  a  Court,  is  there  not  P 
— There  is  a  court  as  well  as  a  council. 

8343.  Is  it  not  for  this  purpose  that  the  court  may  be  a 
very  large  body,  and  enabled  therefore  to  provide  for 
a  very  thorough  representation  ;  and  the  council  is  a 
smaller  body  which  is  chosen,  I  believe,  out  of  the 
court  in  order  to  do  the  actual  business  ? — Yes. 

8344.  Might  not  that  be  a  valuable  institution  in 
London,  where  you  have  to  represent  a  large  number  of 
institutions,  and  yet  must  not  make  your  governing 
body  too  cumbrous  ? — When  you  say  governing  body, 
the  University  Court  of  Victoria  University  is  ulti- 
mate the  governing  body. 

8345.  I  think  it  only  meets  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
deals  with  what  you  might  call  fundamental  questions. 
We  have  been  very  much  struck  in  regard  to  the  Gres- 
ham Charter,  with  the  difficulty  as  to  the  cumbrousness 
of  the  governing  body.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
whether  some  such  expedient  as  is  adopted  in  the 
Victoria  University  might  meet  that  difficulty  ? — You 
see  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  organisa- 
tions ;  the  Victoria  University  is  composed  of  colleges 
which  are  in  different  cities,  and  therefore  they  may 
need  some  other  controlling  power.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  in  London  to  have  any 
arrangement  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to 
complicate  organisation  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

8346.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  the  system 
works,  but  it  did  occur  to  me  that  it  might  meet  this 
difficulty.  However,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  detail. 
I  think  you  say  generally  the  Victoria  University  and 
the  Gresham  University  go  upon  the  same  lines  ? — Yes. 
We  took  it  as  our  model  in  drafting,  and  followed  it  as 
far  as  our  circumstances  permitted. 

8347.  In  regard  to  the  difficulty  about  overlapping 
and  waste  of  power,  cf  which  the  chairman  spoke,  might 
not  that  be  to  some  degree  met  by  inter-collegiate  lectures 
and  inter-collegiate  use  of  laboratories?    I  mean  in 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  cases  where  the  number  of  students  in  each  college  was 
D.D.        not  great? — Possibly  in  that  way  it  might.    Part  of 

  what  was  in  our  minds  all  through  in  drafting  that 

19  July  1892.    Charter    was  that  when  these  two   colleges  came 

 together  there  should  be  arrangements  of  that  kind. 

They  would  not  appoint  two  professors  of  recondite 
subjects. 

8348.  "Was  it  ever  contemplated  to  include  the  legal 
institutions  of  London  ? — It  is  provided  for  in  the 
charter. 

8349.  Did  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  for  instance, 
signify  a  willingness  to  come  into  the  scheme  ? — No. 
We  had  some  indirect  and  informal  negotiations  with 
them,  but  all  that  we  thought  practical  was  to  leave  a 
place  for  them  in  the  charter,  if  they  chose  to  come  in. 
The  place  is  left. 

i.^8350.  Was  there  not  at  one  time  an  idea  of  con- 
stituting a  law  University,  of  which  j  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  be  the  colleges? — I  believe  there  was 
something  of  that  kind,  because  I  believe  the  definition 
of  a  legal  Faculty  and  its  actual  introduction  into  the 
Charter  was  due  to  Lord  Selborne's  remarks  in  the 
Privy  Council.  I  think  it  might  be  presumed  that  he 
saw  that  means  were  provided  here  for  carrying  out 
the  idea  which  he  had  in  his  mind. 

8351.  I  suppose  the  promoters  of  the  G-resham 
Charter  would  rather  welcome  the  inclusion  of  great 
legal  institutions  ? — Certainly. 

8352.  And  see  no  difficulty  in  including  them  ? — 
None  whatever. 

8353.  And  if  legal  institutions  were  included,  and 
institutions  exclusively  scientific — I  see  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  South  Kensington — but  that  difficulty 
might  be  got  over — and  at  the  same  time  theological 
institutions  included  under  the  Gresham  Charter,  then 
I  suppose  the  narrowness  which  is  supposed  to  exist 
would  be  greatly  removed  ? — If  there  is  any  narrowness 
it  would  be  less  narrow. 

8354.  The  narrowness,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would 
be  greatly  mitigated  ? — Yes. 

8355.  And  the  supposed  undue  predominance  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  would  also  be  modified  ? — It  would  be 
modified. 

8356.  Not  unduly  modified.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the 
importance  of  that  Faculty.  Then  coming  to  the 
University  professors,  you  have  no  objection  to  their 
appointment,  provided  that  the  collegiate  basis  is  not 
seriously  interfered  with  ? — That  is  so. 

8357.  You  see  difficulties,  some  of  which  you  have 
pointed  out,  but  those  difficulties  would  hardly,  I  think, 
be  insuperable  ? — I  think  they  would  need  extremely 
careful  watching.  Anything  which  tended  to  encourage 
students  being  educated  elsewhere  than  under  a 
collegiate  system  would  be  extremely  injurious. 

8358.  But  if  there  were  but  one  leading  Regius 
Professor  in  each  Faculty,  there  would  be  no  great 
danger  of  that  ? — If  you  absolutely  limit  it  to  one,  I 
suppose  there  would  not  be,  because  all  the  students 
could  not  go  ;  but  there  would  be  other  great  objec- 
tions to  that,  I  think.  The  way  I  hope  any  difficulty  in 
that  way  might  be  got  rid  of  would  be  by  means  of 
G-resham  professors. 

8359.  That,  I  believe,  has  been  suggested.  Supposing 
that  these  University  professors,  as  such,  took  mainly 
what  are  called  post  graduate  courses,  that  would 
greatly  remove  your  difficulty  ? — Certainly. 

8360.  It  would  certainly  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gresham  Charter  to  have  such  an 
appointment,  if  it  was  thought  good  ;  provided  always 
that  the  collegiate  basis  was  not  seriously  interfered 
with  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  it  within  reasonable  limits.  I  might  mention 
that  the  clause  to  which  the  Chairman  has  referred 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  lecturers  was  not 
intended  for  that  purpose.  That  was  expressly  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  enabling  the  University  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  University  Extension  Society.  That 
was  the  express  object  with  which  it  was  introduced, 
as  explained  in  Sir  George  Young's  evidence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  previous  Commission.  If  you  simply 
put  in  that  the  University  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
professors  and  lecturers,  you  have  let  in  a  deluge  unless 
you  guard  it  very  strictly. 

8361.  The  University  would  mean  the  Council  ? — 
Yes. 


8362.  And  on  the  Council  the  colleges  would  be  well 
represented  ?— Well  represented,  but  they  would  not  be 
predominant,  and  they  would  not  control  it ;  especially 
if  the  Council  were  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  other 
colleges. 

8363.  I  do  not  mean  the  two  great  colleges.  I  refer 
to  the  collegiate  system  generally,  including  medical 
schools.  The  collegiate  idea  would  be  strongly  re- 
presented on  the  Council,  and  I  think  you  might  trust 
them  not  to  let  the  deluge  in  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
think  if  you  open  the  hole  it  is  very  apt  to  go  in. 

8364.  You  would  hold  that  this  teaching  University 
should  take  up  very  strenuously  the  work  that  is 
commonly  called  the  work  of  University  extension  ?— - 
Yes. 

8365.  In  other  words,  the  dealing  with  the  youth  of 
London  who  are  not  matriculated  members  of  the 
University  ? — Certainly. 

8366.  And  you  believe  that  this  institution  would 
rather  help  than  hinder  the  development  of  University 
extension  ? — I  am  sure  it  would.  The  present  system 
of  University  extension  seems  to  me  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. They  have  a  Council  which  is  composed  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  London  representatives.  It 
seems  to  me  very  much  the  same  thing  as  if,  in  order 
to  undertake  the  education  of  Berlin,  you  went  to  Jena 
and  Leipzig,  and  other  places.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
ever  extend  University  work  in  London  satisfactorily 
until  you  get  it  done  by  a  London  University. 

8367.  And  I  suppose  the  professors  of  the  great 
London  Colleges,  who  already  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
University  extension  work,  although  perhaps  not  under 
that  committee,  would  be  willing  to  undertake  that  ?■— 
Some  of  them  do  it  under  that  Committee,  I  think  they 
would  admit  that  no  lecturers  have  been  more  useful  to 
them  than  Professor  Gardiner,  who  is  now  at  Oxford, 
who  was  professor  at  King's  College  in  your  Lordship's 
time  and  partly  in  mine,  and  Professor  Seeley. 

8368.  I  mention  that  because  in  the  deputation  to 
Lord  Salisbury  there  was  "a  fear  expressed  that  under 
the  Gresham  Charter  the  work  of  University  extension 
might  languish  ? — Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
our  idea.  That  clause  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  University  extension  work.  The  idea  I 
had  in  my  mind  was  that  when  the  Gresham  University 
was  instituted  the  Council  would  form  a  committee, 
and  that  that  committee  should  take  over  the  work  of 
the  extensiou  society  and  devote  the  energy  of  the 
institution  to  it. 

8369.  Now  with  regard  to  the  denominational 
character  of  King's  College,  may  I  ask  whether  that 
power  of  exemption  which  is  in  your  hands  is  found  to 
be  necessary  for  extensive  use  ?— No. 

8370.  With  regard  to  the  chapel  ? — Very  rarely. 

8371.  With  regard  to  the  Divinity  lectures  ? — Very 
rarely. 

8372.  Even  from  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics  ? — No . 
Jews  or  Roman  Catholics  nearly  always  ask  for  it. 

8373.  For  exemption  from  Divinity  lectures  or 
chapel,  or  both  ? — I  should  say  from  both. 

8374.  And  that  permission  is  granted  ? — Yes. 

8375.  Would  that  interfere  with  a  young  man  getting 
an  Associateship  if  the  Principal  granted  the  exemption? 
— It  would  be  a  matter  dependent  upon  circumstances. 
According  to  the  strict  rules  it  would. 

8376.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  not  the  exemption 
of  the  Principal  always  been  held  to  cover  that  question  ? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

8377.  Still  you  have  the  application,  but  very  seldom  ? 
— Very  seldom. 

8378.  And  always  in  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  ? 
It  always  covers  it  in  the  case  of  foreigners.  We  get  a 
good  many  students  who  come  to  us  from  South 
America. 

8379.  Am  I  not  right  in  supposing  also  that  the  test 
of  professors  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  foreigners, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  foreign  languages  ? — By  the 
original  Charter  it  is  not  applicable  to  them. 

8380.  That  test  is  not  applicable  to  the  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  on  the  ground  that  they  are  presum- 
ably foreigners  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8381.  What  influence  do  you  think  it  has  on  the 
character  of  the  teachers  of  King's  College  ?  Has  it 
acted  so  as  to  prevent  King's  College  taking  a  Uni- 
versity rank  in  teaching  ? — Certainly  not,  the  rank  of 
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professors  at  King's  College  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  any  University  in  the  kingdom. 

8382.  And  the  names  of  the  professors  who  have  held 
pffice  at  King's  College  will  carry  that  out  ? — I  will 
mention  a  few;  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  geology;  John 
Frederick  Daniell,  chemistry;  Bichard  Partridge, 
anatomy;  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  natural  philosophy  ; 
Eobert  Bentley  Todd,  physiology;  Arthur  Farre, 
obstetric  medicine  ;  William  Allen  Miller,  chemistry  ; 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  surgery;  William  Augustus 
Guy,  forensic  medicine  ;  Sir  William  Bowman, 
physiology ;  Eobert  Bentley,  botany ;  James  Clark 
Maxwell,  physics  ;  Sir  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  materia 
medica;  William  Butherford,  physiology;  Joseph 
Bickersteth  Mayor,  classical  literature  ;  Charles  Loudon 
Bloxham,  chemistry;  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  chemistry  ; 
John  Wood,  surgery;  Samuel  Kawson  Gardiner, 
history;  Peter  Martin  Duncan,  geology;  William 
Henry  Monk,  music  ;  Francis  Edgeworth,  economics  ; 
and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and  John  Sherren 
Brewer,  history  ;  I  might  go  on  further. 

8383.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  ?— Yes,  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  I 
think  that  is  a  list  of  which  any  college  50  years  old 
has  reason  to  be  proud. 

8384.  All  that  a  University  has  to  ask  is  that  a 
college  is  efficiently  provided  with  teaching  of  a  Uni- 
versity character  ? — Yes. 

8385.  And  how  it  obtains  that  teaching  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  right  to  inquire  ? — No. 

8386.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Bishop 
of  London  that  the  existence  of  denominational  and 
undenominational  colleges  in  the  University  side  by 
side  is  a  gain? — Certainly.  I  regard  our  system  at 
King's  College  as  the  best  system.  I  think  it  is  the 
only  proper  and  full  form  of  education  that  it  should 
comprise  religious  education  ;  but  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible that  that  should  be  made  universal,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  highest  advantage  that  there 
should  be  also  a  perfectly  undenominational  college,  such 
as  University  College  ;  they  supplement  one  another. 

8387.  You  think  that  this  adds  to  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  if  that  liberty  were 
taken  away,  it  would  be  to  say  that  that  which  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  public  deem  a  matter  of  importance 
in  the  education  of  their  children  should  be  stopped. 
It  would  be  a  restriction  of  freedom,  not  upon  the  col- 
leges, but  upon  the  public. 

8388.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  that, 
as  provided  by  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  theUniversity,  recast  if  necessary, 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  new  teaching  University,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  it  should  carry  on  what  has  been 
called  its  imperial  function  of  examining  all  comers. 
Do  you  think  that  practically  those  two  functions  would 
be  able  to  work  together  ? — Our  experience  of  the 
negotiations  during  the  last  few  years  has  convinced  mo 
that  it  would  be  quite  impracticable.  We  made  a 
really  honest  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  come  to 
arrangements  of  that  kind  with  the  University  of 
London.  It  cost  us  two  long  years  of  negotiation,  much 
longer  than  it  would  have  cost  us  if  it  had  been  a  really 
possible  thing  ;  the  result  was  total  failure.  The 
result  was  that  the  demands  of  the  Senate  to  some 
extent,  and  the  demands  of  Convocation  far  more, 
proved  to  be  incompatible  with  the  frank  and  fair 
recognition  of  teaching  and  teachers. 

8389.  The  difficulty  came  from  the  cosmopolitan 
function  ? — Yes.  If  the  work  had  only  concerned  the 
work  of  the  University  in  London,  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  come  to  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty.  We  all  but  made  the  arrangement  with  re- 
gard to  London,  but  the  provincial  colleges  came  in 
and  said,  "yon  will  be  doing  us  a  great  injustice." 

8390.  Hence  you  think  the  union  will  be  found 
impracticable  ? — Yes.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Busk  on  the 
second  day  before  this  Commission  has  strengthened 
that  impression  on  my  mind.  The  whole  drift  of  that 
evidence  was  distinctly  hostile  to  collegiate  teaching. 

8391.  It  has  been  said  that  the  function  of  general 
examination  should  be  made  subordinate.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  possible  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  old 
graduates  are  strong.  I  do  not  think  the  University 
of  Dublin,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has  done 
any  good  by  attempting  to  combine  the  two  functions, 
but  at  all  events,  the  case  is  quite  different.  There  you 
get  a  very  strong  teaching  University,  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  external  examining  work,  but  in  this  case 
you  would  have  to  turn  theUniversity  of  London  upside 
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down,  and  make  it  a  thing  entirely  different  from  what  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
it  has  ever  been  before.    It  would  have  to  run  counter  D.D. 

to  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  graduates,  and   

the  evidence  that  Mr.  Busk  gave,  I  think,  shows  this.  19  July  1892. 

8392.  That  would  be  the  ground  of  your  impression 
as  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  ideas  ? — Yes. 

8393.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  of  those  who  were 
examined  for  the  degrees  in  the  University  of  London, 
a  very  large  proportion  come  from  outside  London  ?-  • 
I  should  think  that  they  did,  but  I  do  not  know. 

8394.  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  troubled  you  with 
that  question,  but  it  is  important  p— You  will  have  Sir 
George  Young  before  you  later  on.  I  think  he  will 
be  able  to  give  you  definite  information  on  that  point. 
I  think  the  figures  do  give  a  large  proportion  outside 
London. 

8395.  Hence  the  duty  of  examining  them  must  be 
always  an  important  part  of  the  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

8396.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Can  you  put  in  that 
original  document  to  which  you  referred  before  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  to  show  the 
importance  that  was  attached  to  the  teaching  of  religion 
at  that  time  ? — J  think  the  Act  recites  the  Charter, 
and  that  Charter  states  the  purpose.  You  will  find  it 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  calendar  at  page  v,  and  on 
page  vi  :  you  will  find  this  "And  it  was  ordained  by 
"  the  said  Charter  that  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
"  tnre  and  science,  and  also  the  doctrines  and  duties 
"  of  Christianity  as  the  same  are  inculcated  by  the 
"  Church  of  England  should  be  taught  in  the  college 
"  under  the  superintendence  of  a  principal  or  other 
"  head  professors  and  tutors,  or  such  other  masters  or 
"  instructors  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  appointed 
"  in  the  manner  thereafter  mentioned.  And  whereas 
"  it  was  deemed  essential  to  maintain  indissolubly  the 
"  connexion  between  sound  religion  and  useful  learning 
"  and  that  in  King's  College  instruction  in  the 
"  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the 
"  Church  of  England,  should  be  for  ever  combined 
"  with  other  branches  of  useful  education." 

8397.  I  do  not  see  anything  there  to  confirm  what 
I  understood  was  the  bishop's  idea,  that  the  religious 
ideas  was  the  first,  and  the  educational  second.  I 
suggested  was  it  not  first  educational,  and  then  re- 
ligious, but  his  Lordship  said  he  would  invert  the 
order,  and  say  first  religion,  and  secondly  educational  ? 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  terms  rather  than  substance. 
I  think  the  object  was  certainly  to  promote  education, 
but  that  that  education  should  be  in  connexion  with 
religion.  Bemember  that  it  arose  in  this  way.  It 
arose  from  the  foundation  of  University  college.  Uni- 
versity college  was  first  of  all  founded,  leaving  out  all 
teaching  of  religion.  Then  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  said  they  thought  that  was  mischievous, 
and  they  wished  to  found  another  college  in  which 
the  teaching  of  religion  should  be.  as  it  says  here, 
combined  with  other  teaching.  That  was  the  differentia 
of  King's  College. 

8398.  Those  words  give  us  as  nearly  as  we  can  get  it, 
the  idea  of  the  founders  ? — Yes. 

8399.  Then  you  said  the  real  use  was  simply  to  show 
that  the  professors  were  Christians  ? — Yes. 

8400.  Do  you  not  think  there  could  be  some  other 
mode  of  expressing  that  fact  than  a  definite  and 
absolute  statement  that  a  professor  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
anything  so  wide.  That  is  the  difficulty  1  should  feel 
in  answering  that  question. 

8401.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  which  I 
referred  just  now.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  declaration 
foi'merly  required  to  be  made  by  professors  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  their  induction 
under  the  Scotch  Universities  Act,  1889.  This  declara- 
tion is  not  required  of  professors  inducted  after  31st 
December,  1889:  "  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
"  in  the  presence  of  God  profess,  testify,  and  declare 
"  that,  as  professor  of  in  this  University,  and 
"  in  the  discharge  of  the  said  office,  I  will  never 
"  endeavour  directly  or  indirectly  to  teach  or  inculcate 
"  any  opinions  opposed  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures,  or  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
"  of  Faith  as  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  and  that 
"  I  will  not  exercise  the  functions  of  the  said  office  to 
"  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
"  land  or  the  doctrine  or  privileges  thereof"  ? — In  one 
way  that  is  wider,  in  another  way  it  is  very  much 
narrower  than  our  test*    There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
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Rev.  H.  Wace   prevent  a  professor  at  King's  College  from  expressing 
'  D.D.  dissent  from  one  of  the  39  Articles,  and  if  the 

  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  our  document, 

19  July  1892.    there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  expressing 

 his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of 

Faith. 

8402.  You  observe  that  the  words  are  "  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  said  office"  ? — That  is  not  wide  enough. 
As  the  name  has  been  mentioned  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
as  the  best  illustration  he  could  give,  I  will  mention  it 
also,  although  I  would  not  have  done  so  unless  some 
one  else  had  done  so  first.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  mentioned 
the  name  of  Professor  Huxley.  Professor  Huxley,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  would  never  in  his  lectures  interfere 
with  the  general  teaching  of  the  college,  but  unless 
you  mean  by  that  class  of  words  to  prevent  a  man  like 
Professor  Huxley  from  publishing  articles  on  contro- 
verted questions  of  theology,  you  would  not  guard 
against  the  difficulty  I  have  in  view. 

8403.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  professors 
who  have  been  able  to  take  the  test  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — It  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Perhaps  you  will  define  that  for  me. 

8404.  May  we  have  the  King's  College  formula  put 
in  ? — I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  formula. 

8405.  What  is  the  actual  declaration  made  by  the 
professors  ? — I  can  give  you  that  exactly.  "  Candidates 
"  for  all  offices  in  King's  College,  London,  except  only 
"  the  professorships  of  oriental  literature  and  modern 
"  languages,  must,  by  the  Charter  of  the  college,  be 
"  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
"  Ireland,  and  must  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
"  in  their  application."  I  think  we  should  get  into 
very  great  difficulties  if  we  began  to  define  member- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England. 

8406.  I  only  wanted  the  words  declared  by  the 
professors? — My  belief  is  that  that  is  the  very  widest 
test  you  can  very  well  get  hold  of  for  the  purposes  of 
the  college. 

8407.  But  still  it  would  exclude  the  Nonconformists  ? 
— No,  not  necessarily.  That  again  would  depend  upon 
what  sort  of  Nonconformist  he  is.  There  may  be 
people  who  prefer  usually  to  worship  in  a  Weslcyan 
Chapel,  but  unless  they  objected  to  worship  in  our 
Chapel  I  should  accept  them. 

8408.  I  suppose  it  was  intended  to  exclude  Non- 
conformists ? — That  was  not  its  main  purpose  ;  or  at 
least  you  must  begin  by  defining  Nonconformists.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  exclude  such  cases  as  I 
suggest. 

8409.  Now  passing  to  the  'Gresham  Charter  rand  the 
scheme  of  it,  it  is  your  view  as  well  as  the  Bishop's,  and 
it  is  the  view  of  the  college  generally,  that  one  great 
purpose  would  be  to  have  a  University  in  which  the 
teaching  should  have  more  relation  to  examining,  and 
in  which  the  teachers  would  have  more  to  say  in  the 
Government  than  they  have  at  present  P — Yes. 

8410.  Is  that  quite  carried  out  as  regards  the 
constitution  of  King's  College  at  present? — King's 
College  at  present  unfortunately  is  not  a  University,  and 
does  not  ask  to  be  made  into  a  University  by  itself. 

8411.  But,  as  I  understand,  in  forming  part  of  the 
University  it  does  not  propose  in  any  way  to  alter 
its  own  governing  body  ? — No. 

8412.  Therefore  King's  College  would  be  absolutely 
independent,  having  a  governing  body  which  gives  no 
powers  to  the  teachers  at  all  ;  and  one  of  its  reasons  for 
asking  to  be  admitted  into  a  new  University,  or  asking 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  University,  is  that  there  may 
be  a  University  in  which  teachers  shall  have  a  pre- 
dominant power  ? — But  excuse  me.  For  the  purpose  of 
a  University  the  professors  have  the  whole  power  in 
Kino's  College.  The  Council  does  not  examine.  The 
Council  does  not  exercise  any  immediate  control  over 
examinations.  All  the  work  is  done  by  the  professors 
in  King's  College  for  King's  College. 

8413.  But  the  authority  over  the  students  and  over 
he  professors  at  King's  College  is  exercised,  not  as  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  is  exercised  by  the 
Council  ? — The  Council  delegate  that  authority  entirely 
to  the  principal  and  the  professors.  The  actual 
discipline  and  control  of  the  students  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  professors  and  of  myself,  subject  only  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Council,  which  is  hardly  ever  exercised. 


8414.  But  the  professors  have  no  powers  exoept  such 
as  the  Council  delegates  to  them  ? — No,  but  the  Council 
have  organised  the  professors  in  boards. 

8415.  They  take  their  advice  or  not  as  they  choose 
but  they  have  no  constitutional  power  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  colleges  ? — The  Council  is  supreme  over 
them. 

8416.  Is  the  principal  a  member  of  the  Council"— 
No. 

8417.  But  he  is  admitted  to  their  deliberations?— 
Yes. 

8418.  He  has  no  vote  on  the  Council  ? — No. 

8419.  Looking  at  the  Gresharn  Charter,  is  it  clear 
to  your  mind  whether  the  representatives  of  King's 
College  were  to  be  represented  as  professors  or  not  ? — 
May  I  ask  where  your  difficulty  arises  ? 

8420.  "  Three  members  nominated  by  the  Council  of 
"  King's  College,  London,  to  represent  that  College." 
Was  it  supposed  that  the  Council  would  choose  members 

of  its  own  body  or  members  of  the  teaching  staff  ?  

They  might  do  what  they  pleased.  You  mean  the  three 
members  nominated  by  the  Council  ? 

8421.  Yes? — No  doubt  the  intention  was  that  they 
should  represent  the  Council,  and  that  the  professors 
should  be  represented  on  the  Faculties. 

8422.  That  is  to  say,  through  four  members,  four 
members  of  each  Faculty,  16  members  in  all  ? — Yes, 

8423.  You  consider  that  16  members  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate was  a  sufficiently  strong  representation  on 

the  Senate  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  University  ?  

Certainly,  because  members  of  the  Council  would 
be  sure  to  include  one  or  two  old  professors.  They 
should  be  quite  certain,  I  should  think,  for  example,  to 
send  one  emeritus  professor  of  Medicine,  and  they 
would  probably  send  the  principal.  Then  there  would 
be  two  persons  representing  the  academic  body  out  of 
three. 

8424.  So  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  '16,  and  there 
might  be  more  ? — There  would  be  sure  to  be  more. 

8425.  You  spoke  about  the  University  taking  up 
University  extension  work.  That  would  be  altogether 
outside  the  collegiate  system  ? — You  mean  to  say  the 
actual  working  of  it  would  be  ? 

8426.  Yes. — Not  necessarily  outside,  because  the 
evening  classes  of  the  colleges  ought,  I  think,  for  the 
good  of  the  University  extension  system,  to  be  worked 
in  with  it.  We  have  a  considerable  system  of  evening 
classes  at  King's  College.  The  University  Extension 
Society  have  wished  to  have  evening  colleges  to  sup- 
plement [their  lecturing  work.  Therefore  I  think  it 
important  that  the  colleges  should  work  with  them. 

8427.  The  idea  was  that  the  students  attending  these 
extension  lectures  should  be  attending  a  course  which 
would  qualify  for  degrees  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could 
wisely  go  much  further  in  that  direction  than  Cam- 
bridge has  gone. 

8428.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  a  subordinate  move- 
ment taken  by  the  colleges  ? — Yes. 

8429.  Not  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity system?— Yes,  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 
University  system  certainly. 

8430.  But  not  to  the  extent  of  the  University  gradua- 
tion system  ? — It  might  be  to  the  extent  to  which 
Cambridge  has  already  adopted  it. 

8431.  You  mean  a  kind  of  intellectual  charge  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  to  have  these  lectures  for  teaching, 
but  they  would  lead  to  no  result  ? — I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  lead  to  no  result  in  the  case  of  the  lectures 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  University  said  that  a  certain  course  of  ex- 
tension lectures  shall  dispense  with  one  year  of  a  man's 
residence  at  the  University.  It  might  in  the  same  way 
be  said  that  it  should  render  the  stay  at  the  college 
shorter. 

8432.  Certain  privileges  which  might  become  Uni- 
versity privileges  would  be  granted  to  the  University 
extension  students  ? — It  was  our  full  intention,  but 
the  University  Extension  Society  would  not  believe  our 
word  in  the  matter. 

8433.  Were  these  extension  classes  to  be  conducted 
by  the  colleges  or  by  the  University  ?  Was  each  col- 
lege to  have  such  extension  lectures  as  it  chose  ? — No. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  better,  as  I  said  just  now  in 
answer  to  Bishop  Barry,  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Council  to  manage  the  classes  and  to  use 
the  colleges  as  they  think  proper.'' 

8434.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  your  mind  to  have  two 
classes  as  was  proposed  in  the  London  University 
scheme,  constituent  colleges  and  associated  colleges. 
When  you  say  collegiate  education  is  essential  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  would  admit  nothing  as  a  college  into 
the  University  that  could  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of,  say,  King's  College  and  University  College  as 
completely  equipped  University  institutions  ? — I  would 
not  absolutely  say  no,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  a 
practical  question.  Arts,  or  literal  humaniores,  may  be 
taught  no  doubt  by  mere  lectures,  but  you  cannot  teach 
science  without  adequate  laboratories.  If  a  college 
could  come  and  say,  "We  can  show  you  that  we  have 
"  laboratories  in  which  a  sufficiently  thorough  instruc- 

tion  in  science  can  be  given  for  a  degree  by  evening 
"  classes,"  I  think  its  admission  to  some  such  associa- 
tion as  you  suggest  might  be  a  matter  to  be  fairly  con- 
sidered, but  I  do  not  think  at  present  it  is  a  practical 
question. 

8435.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  colleges  of  an  inferior 
status,  not  merely  extension  colleges  but  colleges  which 
have  applied  to  this  Commission  for  inclusion.  Would 
you  object  to  the  inclusion  ?— I  think  some  recognition 
might  be  extended  to  them,  but  the  "  Colleges  of  the 
University,"  as  the  Charter  stands,  means  something 
very  definite.  If  I  may  point  out,  there  is  this 
confusion  about  the  word  "Colleges."  The  word 
"  College,"  with  which  we  are  dealing  for  the  purpose 
of  this  charter  does  not  mean  the  same  sort  of  thing  as 
a  college  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  regard  to 
these  colleges,  King's  College  and  University  College, 
I  am  speaking  quite  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
each  is  as  much  a  University  in  itself  as  Owen's  College 
was  when  it  was  constituted  a  University — more  so  in 
some  respects.  Therefore  these  colleges  are  colleges  in 
a  University  meaning,  but  in  the  case  of  a  college 
like  seme  London  colleges,  doing  most  excellent  and 
valuable  wo-rk,  but  corresponding  rather  to  hostels  than 
institutions  for  regular  University  instruction  

8436.  You  had  rather  not  give  them  a  place  ? — I 
think  we  could  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  them. 
We  could  give  them  recognition  without  calling  them 
colleges  of  the  University. 

Adjourned  to  to-morro 


8437.  Such  as  the  Royal  College  of  Science  ? — The  Rev.  jy_  Wace 
Royal  College  of  Science  stands  in  a  different  position.  D.D. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that  the  Royal  College  of  Science   

is  equipped  in  the  best  possible  manner.    If  it  could    19  July  1892. 

be  recognised  as  being  under  the  control  of  its  own   

governing  body,  it  would  have  a  distinct  claim  to  be 
admitted  into  the  charter  as  a  college  in  the  Faculty  of 
science. 

8438.  You  spoke  of  the  failure  of  negotiations  with 
the  London  University  as  being  a  proof  that  it  was 
impossible  to  combine  these  two  things  in  the  London 
University.  Was  not  that  failure  of  negotiations  due 
to  the  fact  that  you  could  not  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
was  satisfactory  to  both  purposes.  Does  it  lead  you  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  London  University  had  been 
more  pliable  such  a  scheme  was  impossible? — I  think 
it  proves  that  they  are  not  more  pliable. 

8439.  Does  it  not  show  that  during  those  two  years 
the  London  University  Senate  made  no  scheme  which 
was  acceptable  by  the  others  who  were  interested  ? — 
The  Senate  did  its  best,  and  we,  for  our  part,  did  our 
best.  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  be  more  successful 
in  any  other  negotiations,  especially  after  reading 
Mr.  Busk's  evidence. 

8440.  Do  you  feel  any  more  strongly  than  the  Bishop 
of  London  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  functions  ?— =■ 
I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  he  does. 

8441.  Not  more  strongly  ? — That  would  be  difficult. 

8442.  The  teaching  University  with  purely  examining 

functions   ? — That  is  another  thing  altogether.  It 

is  not  impossible  for  a  teaching  University,  with  a 
strong  teaching  element  predominant-,  to  take  over  a 
certain  amount  of  external  work ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  take  an  institution  into  the  very  bone 
of  which  it  is  bred  that  it  shall  be  an  examining  insti- 
tution for  the  universe,  and  to  say  you  are  going  to 
turn  that  inside  out,  and  say  it  shall  be  a  teaching 
University. 

8443.  Then  you  think  if  the  London  University 
could  make  itself  first  aud  foremost  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  adding  examining 
functions  ? — Certainly  not  if  it  could  do  that ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  could  do  that. 
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Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer.  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B..  Secretary. 


Thomas  Boor  Crosby,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  examined. 


8444.  (Chairman.)  You  are  here  to  represent  Gres- 
ham  College  ? — I  am  Chairman  of  the  City  side  of  the 
Gresham  Committee,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  the 
resolutions  of  that  Committee  with  respect  to  the  new 
Gresham  University. 

8445.  I  think  there  are  two  sides  to  the  Gresham 
Committee  ? — There  are  two  sides :  the  Mercers'  side, 
presided  over  by  the  Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
and  the  City  side.  They  elect  a  chairman  annually. 
I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  for  the  present  year. 

8446.  We  should  like  to  hear  something  about  the 
Origin  and  constitution  of  the  Gresham  foundation  ?— 
The  secretary,  acting  for  both  committees,  will  give 


your  Lordship  the  fullest  possible  information,  much 
more  ably  than  I  can  give  it.  I  think  I  will  confine 
myself,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  to  what  has 
been  actually  done.  On  the  29th  of  January  this  year, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Committee,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously,  "That  this  Committee  are  willing  to  co- 
"  operate  with  University  and  King's  Colleges,  and 
"  the  medical  colleges  of  the  great  hospitals  of  Lon- 
"  don  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  University 
"  in  and  for  London  on  the  understanding  that  it  be 
"  called  the  Gresham  University." 

8447.  Have  you  read  the  Charter  which  was  drawn 
up  in  consequence,  under  the  name  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Gresham  University  P~— I  have. 
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T.  B.  Crosby,  8448.  And  do  you  approve  of  the  principle  contained 
Esq.,  M.D.,    in  it?— I  do. 

8449.  You  think  it  is  a  good  working  scheme,  and 
one  which  may  be  the  means  of  providing  a  teaching 
University  for  London  ? — I  do. 

8450.  There  is  no  other  scheme  which  you  would 
prefer  to  that  that  has  ever  been  before  the  public  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  understand  the  latitude  of 
the  word  "  teaching."  Subject  to  my  own  explanation 
of  teaching,  it  would  be  this  :  A  teaching  University 
like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  absolutely  im- 
possible ;  but  that  the  University  which  grants  the 
degrees  should  be  ably  supported  and  managed  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
students  :  a  student  should  be  examined  only  as  he  has 
been  taught,  and  the  proper  estimate  of  his  anwers  to 
the  questions  should  be  represented  by  the  teacher 
having  something  to  do  with  the  examinations. 

8451.  That  is  carried  out  in  the  main  by  the  Gresham 
scheme  ? — That  I  see  is  foreshadowed  by  the  printed 
Charter  which  I  have  in  my  possession — the  original 
one — and  that  does  not  exist  in  the  present  University 
of  London.  I  am  an  under  graduate  of  the  London 
University,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  London  Uni- 
versity made  useful ;  but  as  a  medical  man  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
student, 

8452.  Did  you  see  the  draft  scheme  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate  to  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  ? — I  did. 

8453.  Did  that  fall  short  of  what  you  would  wish  ? — 
It  did,  somewhat. 

8454.  In  fact  of  the  two  you  prefer  the  Gresham 
scheme  ? — I  prefer  the  Gresham  scheme.  It  will  take 
the  students  in  and  keep  them  in  London,  where  the 
greatest  opportunities  exist  for  practical  knowledge  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  prevent 
them  going  to  smaller  towns  like  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  other  places  to  get  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, which  they  cannot  get  from  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

8455.  I  take  it  that  you  prefer  this  scheme  even  to 
the  scheme  which  was  submitted  by  the  Senate  to  Con- 
vocation. Besides  which  we  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  know  that  Convocation  will. ever  change  their  views, 
and  will  even  give  you  a  scheme  as  much  in  accordance 
with  your  wishes  as  the  draft  scheme  ? — I  would  prefer 
the  new  University. 

8456.  I  believe  there  was  some  further  resolution  of 
your  committee  besides  the  one  to  which  you  re- 
ferred ? — On  the  1st  July  the  committee  considered  as 
to  giving  evidence  before  your  Commission,  and  re- 
solved: "That  this  Committee  is  prepared  to  support 

'  such  an  extension  of  the  Gresham.  Charter  as  will 
'  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  University  of  London  to 
'  such  a  teaching  University  for  London  as  may  be 
'  established,  and  that  Dr.  Crosby,  chairman  of  the 
'  city  side  of  the  committee,  and  the  clerk  are  hereby 
'  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  give  such 
'  information  and  evidence  before  the  Gresham  Univer- 
'  sity  Commission  as  may  be  desired."  That  is  the 
last  resolution  of  my  committee. 

8457.  Do  you  think  that  the  Gresham  Charter  can  be 
so  extended  as  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  University 
of  London.  Do  you  see  any  hopes  of  that  ? — I  do  not. 
I  think  the  University  of  London  is  an  impracticable 
body. 

8458.  And  also  they  would  not  extend  the  Gresham 
Charter.  They  would  have  a  scheme  of  their  own  ? — I 
think  that  is  wrongly  worded.  Unfortunately  I  was 
not  present  at  the  committee  when  that  was  drawn. 
The  purport  of  it  is  that  if  we  could  frame  a  scheme  or 
get  the  University  of  London  to  lower  themselves  from 
their  stilts  and  make  themselves  useful  we  should  not 
want  a  new  University. 

8459.  They  would  have  to  make  very  great  altera- 
tions even  in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate,  if  drawn  up  ? — 
I  will  confine  myself  to  my  own  profession,  of  which 
I  have  great  practical  experience.  I  know  the 
wants  of  the  students,  and  the  expense  to  which  the 
parents  of  the  students  are  subjected,  and  to  what  loss 
to  himself  and  to  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  practise 
the  student  is  subjected  by  having  to  leave  London 
and  gain  a  degree  in  medicine  when  it  might  be  pro- 
vided here  on  a  so  much  better  foundation.  I  am  not 
for  lowering  the  standard  of  examination,  but  I  am  for 
making  it  accessible  to  the  man  of  intelligence  and 
moderate  means. 


8460.  I  will  go  to  the  question  of  the  medical  degree 
by-and-bye,  but  first  of  all  I  will  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  University  of  London 
to  meet  your  wishes  and  become  a  real  teaching 
University  for  London,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perform 
its  principal  function  of  giving  degrees  to  all  comers 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Certainly.  I  con- 
ceive that  we  should  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  We 
could  not  limit  a  University  to  people  to  be  taught  in 
one  district.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  prac- 
ticable. 

8461.  Not  to  a  15-mile  radius  of  London  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  practicable.  I  think  all  who 
complied  with  our  regulations  as  to  Boards  of  Studies 
should  be  admitted,  and,  if  found  capable,  should  take 
the  degree. 

8462.  Some  alteration  would  be  required  in  thf 
Gresham  Charter  before  that  could  be  done.  1  think 
it  is  confined  to  certain  institutions  according  to  the 
Charter  P — I  did  not  observe  anything  in  the  Charter  to 
that  effect.  It  says  in  and  for  London,  but  it  does  not 
shut  out  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  or  Brighton,  or  any 
place  from  joining  it. 

8463.  Then  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
admit  everybody  ? — That  it  ought  to  be  made  as  wide 
and  liberal  and  useful  as  possible. 

8464.  You  see  no  insuperable  objection  to  having 
two  Universities  in  London  ? — I  see  none.  I  may  take 
the  present  University  of  London  as  an  Honours  Uni- 
versity, which  it  assuredly  is,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  I  would  let  it  alone  unless  it  would  give  a  poll 
degree  as  well  as  its  Honours  degree. 

8465.  Now,  coming  to  the  medical  degree  which  you 
were  mentioning,  you  think  that  the  present  degree 
given  by  the  University  of  London  is  not  sufficiently 
accessible  ? — It  is  trammelled  by  too  many  things  that 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  medical  practitioner. 

8466.  It  is  not  really  that  it  is  too  high  ? — It  is  the 
time  that  it  takes.  The  average  medical  pupil  has  not 
the  time,  if  he  has  the  intelligence,  to  go  from  the 
stepping  stones  one  to  the  other,  and  right  away  along. 
It  takes  10  to  12  years  to  gain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  from  its  starting  to  its  end.  The  average 
medical  student  has  not  the  time  or  the  means. 

8467.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
you  wish  to  have  too  cheap  a  degree  ? — I  would  have 
quite  as  useful  a  degree  as  that  of  the  University  of 
London,  at  considerably  less  waste  of  time  and  ex- 
pense. 

8468.  But  a  degree  that  would  be  quite  as  useful, 
you  think  ? — Quite.  I  would  knock  out  the  Prelimi- 
nary Scientific  Examination  to  begin  with.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  medical  man  should  be  a  civil  engineer  as 
well. 

8469.  But  still  you  would  require  a  good  geneial 
knowledge  ? — I  would  require  a  good  general  know- 
ledge as  well  as  that  which  is  required  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  everybody 
should  know  the  exact  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  that 
would  make  an  explosion  in  this  room.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  student. 

84-70.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  two  Univer- 
sities in  London  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  cheapen 
the  degree  by  bidding  against  one  another  ? — No.  The 
degree  is  cheapened  now  by  their  getting  a  degree  in 
the  northern  towns  and  out  of  England.  I  should  have 
a  reasonable  degree  for  Bachelors  of  Medicine  and 
Doctors  of  Medicine.  I  should  have  a  degree  of  which 
they  might  be  proud,  and  they  would  not  have  to  leave 
our  magnificent  hospitals  and  go  to  little  paltry  hospi- 
tals to  finish  their  education. 

8471.  Do  you  think  a  large  medical  representation 
on  the  Senate  of  the  proposed  Gresham  University 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  degree  too  easy  ? — 
No.  I  think  it  would  make  it  more  difficult.  They 
would  always  keep  it  up  to  a  proper  standard. 

8472.  In  fact  the  medical  element  on  the  Senate 
would  be  just  as  anxious  as  any  other  element  to  keep 
it  up?  —  It  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  keep  it 
always  au  courant  with  the  day. 

8473.  It  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the 
degree,  but  rather  the  contrary  ? — Rather  the  contrary. 
They  would  be  anxious  to  keep  up  their  own  status  and 
the  status  of  their  fellows. 

8474.  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  Gresham 
Scheme  which  you  would  suggest  ? — No.    I  thought  it 
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was  an  exceedingly  good  charter.  I  see  there  is  a  ques- 
tion on  this  paper  with  regard  to  the  association  of  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges  with  those  of  the 
University  for  degrees  in  medicine.  It  has  struck  me 
that  that  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  think  of,  whether 
those  who  have  passed  the  minimum  qualifications  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  who  wish 
it,  should  not  be  after  a  little  longer  study,  admitted 
for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  new  University.  That  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  medical  students  very  widely  and 
largely. 

8475.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  the  examinations 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — No.  We  should  be  satisfied 
with  them  for  the  preliminary  portion.  In  the  London 
University  examinations  it  is  the  preliminary  portion 
the  trotting  out  portion,  that  we  object  to.  It  is  not 
the  practical  portion.  They  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  that  their  practical  examination  is  not 
superior,  but  it  is  the  scientific  part  that  they  bother 
the  student  with,  instead  of  letting  him  be  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  patient,  or  in  the  lecture  room.  The  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  legally  entitled  to  qualify 
throughout  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  but  they  do  not 
give  a  degree  in  the  shape  of  bachelor  or  doctor.  If  a 
further  examination  in  this  new  University  would  give 
to  those  young  gentlemen  for  a  little  extra  study  this 
degree,  all  the  requirements  of  the  medical  student 
of  to-day  would  be  met. 

8476.  There  should  be  a  combination  for  giving  a 
degree  between  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  University, 
you  think  ? — That  would  be  an  exceedingly  good  com- 
bination. 

8477.  They  would  co-operate  together  ? — Yes,  they 
would  co-operate  together. 

8478.  I  believe  at  first  they  were  utterly  unwilling  to 
come  in  at  all,  or  to  meet  the  advocates  of  the  Gresham 
University.  But  you  think  if  they  were  willing  to  come 
forward,  something  might  be  arranged  ? — I  am  not  an 
authority  on  either  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  but  I  think 
they  were  only  desirous  of  getting  this  very  privilege 
for  themselves  as  far  as  medicine  is  concerned.  They 
were  ready  to  make  application  to  do  exactly  as  I  am 
indicating  to  prevent  the  students  going  out  of  Loudon 
to  get  their  degrees.  They  were  anxious  to  apply  for 
permission  to  give  this  M.D.  or  M.B.  degree,  but  it 
would  come  far  better  from  any  University  like  the 
Gresham  University,  or  any  other  University  that 
granted  degrees  all  round. 

8479.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  on  the  Gresham 
scheme  that  you  wish  to  make,  or  any  information  you 
wish  to  give  ? — The  information  will  be  given  by  the 
clerk — -complete  information.  He  is  much  better  in- 
formed on  every  detail  than  I  am. 

8480.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to  us  ? — 
I  earnestly  hope  that  this  University  will  be  established. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  great  public  boon,  and  I  hope  that 
if  your  Commission  is  not  met  properly  by  the  London 
University  you  will  go  on  with  it.  It  will  be  a  valuable 
thing.  It  is  essential  for  the  medical  students  that  the 
University  of  London  should  make  its  degree  more 
easily  accessible.  I  do  not  say  a  word  about  the  exami- 
nations— the  matriculation,  the  preliminary  scientific, 
the  intermediate  medical  examination,  the  first  M.B. 
and  the  second  M.B. ;  all  these  things  are  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  they  take  up  such  a  very  great  deal  of 
time.  Therefore  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  new  University 
giving  quite  as  good  a  degree,  but  more  easily  acces- 
sible. 

8481.  (Lord  Beay.)  You  would  not  object  to  the  new 
University  degree  in  medicine  conferring  a  registrable 
qualification  in  the  same  way  as  the  degree  of  the 
Victoria  University  confers  a  registrable  qualification  ? 
— Certainly  it  should.  If  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  present  system  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  were  allowed  to  go  on  if  they  wished  to  be 
allied  they  would  not  want  any  further  registering 
power  than  they  have.  The  student  would  be  already 
registered  before  he  came  up. 

8482.  Could  you  explain  the  divergence  of  these  two 
resolutions.  The  first  resolution  of  January  29th  con- 
templates the  Gresham  University,  and,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  it  supports  the  Charter.  The  second  resolution 
of  the  1st  of  July  1892  only  supports  the  Charter  "in 
"  case  we  can  insure  the  adhesion  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity."   What  adhesion  of  the  London  University  ? 

Of  course,  you  mean  that  the  new  Univei'sity  would  be 
amalgamated  with  the  existing  University  of  London  ? 


— The  only  explanation  I  can  give  to  that  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  reference 
to  this  Gresham  Charter — that  he  would  call  for  a  new 
Commission  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  the  London  Uni- 
versity could  not  be  accommodated.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

b-183.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Can  you  give  us  the  exact 
words.  What  you  have  said  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  my  recollection  p— The  words  "to  amend  and 
extend "  were  stated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  having  special  reference  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  proposed  teaching 
University. 

8484.  You  do  not  quote  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  according  to  my  recollection  you  do  not 
accurately  represent  them.  By  whom  was  that  docu- 
ment drawn 
committee. 
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up  ? — It  comes  from  the  clerk  of  the 


8485.  (Lord  Beay.)  Does  the  second  resolution  mean 
that  the  existing  University  of  London  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  new "  University,  and  that  the 
University  then  to  be  founded  shall  be  called  the 
Gresham  University  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  does  that. 
I  was  not  present  when  it  was  drawn  up.  I  was  abroad. 
But  I  think  that  resolution,  as  I  read  it,  is  rather  to 
get  the  London  University  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
students  of  the  day,  and  then  I  imagine  the  GresUanj 
University  would  remain  iu  abeyance  entirely.  But  I 
do  not  quite  agree  with  that.  I  say  go  on  with  the 
new  University  ;  that  is  what  is  wanted. 

8486.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  it  ?— Not  unless  the 
University  of  London  came  down  from  their  stilts.  I 
am  sorry  I  used  such  a  strong  expression,  but  I  will 
repeat  it.  Unless  the  University  of  London  becomes 
very  much  wider  and  more  liberal,  they  will  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  medical  students  of  the  day. 

8487.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  Gresham  College  p  Who  passed  those  resolutions  ? 
—The  Gresham  Committee  consists  of  a  committee  of 
12  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company  and  12  members 
of  the  Corporation  of  London.  In  joint  grand  com- 
mittee, they  are  the  body  which  passed  those  two  re- 
solutions. 


3.  Were  they  each  of  them  passed  unanimously  ? 
Yes.  I  am  chairman  of  one  half  of  that  committee. 
My  committee  are  anxious  to  make  this  as  useful  as 
they  possibly  can  for  the  extension  purposes  for  which 
the  Gresham  College  was  founded,  and  we  thought  if 
they  give  it  the  name  we  would  help  the  new  Univer- 
sity as  far  as  in  our  power  lies. 

8489.  (Lord  Beay.)  Does  the  Gresham  Committee 
propose  to  enter  the  new  University  as  a  constituent 
college.  At  present,  you  call  yourselves  the  Gresham 
College  P — Yes. 

8490.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  Gresham  College 
will  m  the  new  University  have  an  independent  cor- 
porate and  collegiate  existence  ?— No  ;  because  we  are 
not  a  teaching  college.  It  is  a  sort  of  post-graduate 
course,  and  it  is  not  even  a  text-book  teaching  colleo-e 
It  has  only  certain  subjects.  The  will  of  Sir  Thomas' 
Gresham  is  accurately  followed  out  by  paying  lecturers 
to  giving  lectures  on  certain  subjects.  There  are  seven 
subjects.  I  have  attended  these  lectures,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that,  for  instance,  the  geometry  lectures 
would  not  qualify  for  any  University. 

8491.  The  lectures  are  therefore,  according  to  you 
not  all  University  lectures,  but  some  of  them  are  p— 
They  are  all  on  scientific  subjects,  but  they  are  all  at 
the  will  of  the  lecturer  to  please  a  popular  audience 
They  do  not  complete  a  text-book  of  astronomy  or 
a  text-book  of  music.  The  lecturer  takes  his  own 
subjects,  what  he  thinks  will  amuse.  They  are  not 
subjects  which  will  pass  any  test  examination  for  a 
University. 

8492.  Then  the  persons  who  attend  the  lectures  do 
not  pass  any  examination  after  they  have  attended  P— 
None  whatever.  They  are  not  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  are  not  qualified  to  fit  it  if  they  were  in- 
tended. J 

8193.  Then  what  is  proposed  is  that  the  Gresham 
Foundation  should  give  part  of  its  funds  to  the  new 
University,  and  that  the  uew  University  should  appoint 
professors,  who  would  be  University  professors  out  of 
those  funds  ?— No.  As  far  as  the  Gresham  Committee 
under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  have  the  power 
they  will  assist  the  new  University,  and  as  far  as  they 
have  the  power  to  do  it  they  will  give  them  the  Senate 
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House,  or  lend  it  to  them  until  they  get  one  of  their 
own.  Following  the  instructions  of  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham's  will,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  fitted  in  as  a 
teaching  portion  of  the  new  University  unless  they  are 
considerably  altered.  It  might  be  done,  but  at  present 
they  are  not  fitted  for  it. 

8494.  But  you  contemplate  that  the  new  University 
could  make  this  alteration  so  that  the  funds  could  be 
made  serviceable  for  University  purposes  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  that  could  be  done.  I  do  not  think  that 
could  be  done  without  altering  the  terms  of  Sir  Thomas 
Greshanrs  will,  which  the  Committee  have  no  power 
to  do.  The  bequest  is  made  for  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions.  Those  conditions  are  at  present  being 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  any- 
thing further.  We  are  at  the  limit  of  our  powers  now, 
except  that  we  have  a  suitable  Senate  House — a  suit- 
able building— called  Gresham  College  which  we  could 
lend  to  the  new  University,  or  hand  over  to  the  new 
University  to  carry  on  its  business  until  it  got  some 
other  place  more  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

8495.  Then  what  you  could  do  to  assist  the  Univer- 
sity would  be  to  place  at  its  disposal  a  certain  amount 
of  what  we  may  call  educational  plant  ? — Yes. 

8496.  But  the  lectures  would  have  to  maintain  the 
popular  character  that  they  have  now  ? — I  am  afraid 
they  would.  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  be  able  to 
utilise  them  to  save  any  other  teaching.  And,  indeed, 
I  should  go  a  little  further  than  that,  and  say  that  the 
teaching  will  never  be  done  in  any  Gresham  Univer- 
sity established.  The  teaching  will  have  to  be  done  as 
it  is  done  now  at  University  College,  King's  College, 
and  the  Medical  Schools,  and  all  the  other  institutions 
will  have  to  be  watched  to  see  that  they  give  proper 
instruction.  Then  after  complying  with  certain  regu- 
lations, the  young  gentlemen,  when  they  are  fitted  for 
it,  having  attended  so  many  lectures,  will  pome  up  and 
say,  "I  am  qualified  for  your  examination."  Some 


member  of  the  other  Commission  saw  the  defect,  which 
is  very  wisely  provided  for  us  in  the  Gresham  Charter, 
that  questions  shall  not  be  put  that  have  not  been 
taught.  A  committee  of  teachers  should  have  the 
supervision  of  the  questions,  and  should  have  a  power 
of  sitting  with  the  outside  examiner,  and  assessment 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  answers  given  to 
those  Questions. 

8497.  Your  lectures  might  be  adapted  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  University  extension  lectures  ? — Yes.  I  should 
think  our  professors  would  only  be  too  pleased.  You 
see  they  are  men  of  high  distinction.  Now  they  have 
to  fit  the  lectures  for  a  popular  audience,  but  then  they 
would  fit  them  for  a  more  intellectual  audience. 

8498.  Do  you  contemplate  that  change — that  the 
lectures  might  be  made  useful  for  an  intellecual 
audience  ? — I  do. 

8499.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be  adapted  to  a  poptdar  audience  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  "We  have  to  give  lectures,  and  I  believe  and  I 
hope  that  our  professors  would  fall  in  with  the  desires 
and  wishes  of  the  committee  on  that  point.  We  are 
anxious  to  do  as  much  good  as  we  possibly  can. 

8500.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the 
constitution  of  the  committee  is  ? — The  committee  for 
the  management  of  the  Gresham  affairs  is  this.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  left  certain  funds  to  two  bodies,  the 
Corporation  of  London  and  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Mercers,  on  condition  that  they  followed  out  the  in- 
structions of  his  will.  The  Corporation  of  London 
appoint  a  committee  of  12,  and  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany ot  Mercers  appoint  a  committee  of  12  of  their  own 
body.  These  24  gentlemen  constitute  the  Gresham 
Committee,  and  they  have  the  control  and  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Gresham  funds  that  were  left  them. 

8501.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  the  funds  are? — No,  the 
clerk  will  give  those  particulars. 


J.  Watney,  JoHN  Watney, 

 _  8502.  {Professor  Sidg-wick.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 

funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  ?— The  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are  the  rents  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  a  sum  of  500Z.  a  year  which  is  paid 
by  the  Government  as  the  consideration  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Gresham  College  in  Bishopsgate  Street  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  1767. 

8503.  How  much  does  this  fund  amount  to  on  the 
whole  ? — The  rents  this  year  are  something  over 
19,000Z. 

8504.  Then  we  may  say  that  about  20.000Z.  a  year  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  ?— Say  19,000Z.  a 
year. 

8505.  How  is  that  now  employed?— It  is  employed 
in  keeping  up  the  Royal  Exchange  and  in  keeping  up 
Gresham  College,  including  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors, keeping  up  some  almshouses  which  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  left,  and  certain  other  small  payments  for 
charitable  purposes  and  paying  off,  so  far  as  the  city 
side  of  the  foundation  is  concerned,  a  very  heavy 
debt. 

8506.  How  much  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Gresham  College  ? — There  is  nothing  available. 

8507.  What  I  mean  is  how  much  can  be  employed 
annually,  consistently  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
other  objects  that  you  mentioned  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  more  than  is  already  employed  could  be 
employed  at  the  moment,  because,  as  I  have  said 
before,  there  is  a  very  heavy  debt  on  the  estate  so  far 
as  the  Corporation  side  of  the  estate  is  concerned 
which  is  being  gradually  paid  off. 

8508.  How  much  is  annually  employed  now? — On 
Gresham  College  about  1,400Z.  to  1,500Z.  a  year. 

8509.  How  much  of  that  is  spent  in  paying  the  seven 
professors  ? — 700?.  a  year. 

8510.  100Z.  a  year  each  ?— Yes,  100Z.  a  year  each. 

8511.  If  we  may  look  into  the  future'  do  you  think 
that  a  larger  sum  might  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  University  work  if  the  scheme  of  combination  is 
carried  out  ?— There  is  a  debt  due  by  the  Corporation 
of  nearly  7O,O00Z. ,  for  which  bonds  have  been  issued  by 
the  Corporation,  charged  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
the  first  instance,  and  charged  upon  the  general  estates 
of  the  Corporation  in  the  second,  and  that  debt  will 
have  to  be  paid  off. 
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8512.  At  what  rate  is  it  now  being  paid  off  ? — The 
interest  is  over  2.000Z.  a  year,  and  probably  about 
3,000Z.  to  4,000Z.  a  year  is  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  off 
the  debt. 

8513.  When  the  debt  is  paid  off  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  5,000Z.  a  year  would  be  available  ? — I  think  I 
ought  to  say  that  the  Gresham  estates  are  vested  in  the 
Corporation  of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Company  upon 
condition  that  they  make  certain  jjayments  and  do 
certain  things ;  and  after  those  payments  are  made 
and  those  things  are  performed  the  property  belongs 
absolutely  to  the  Corporation  and  to  the  Company.  I 
could  not  say  what  either  body  would  do  with  property 
on  which  there  is  no  trust. 

8514.  You  mean  1.500Z.  a  year  is  the  sum  which  they 
regard  as  required  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on 
them  ? — That  is  the  amount  we  find  necessary  fcr 
keeping  up  Gresham  College  only. 

8515.  You  do  not  feel  able  to  say  whether  the  Cor- 
poration is  likely,  if  the  scheme  of  a  new  University 
is  carried  out,  to  give  any  portion  or  what  pottion  of 
what  may  be  available  till  the  debt  is  paid  off? — I  could 
not  answer  that  question.  It  would  be  a  good  many 
years  before  the  debt  is  paid  off,  it  would  probably  not 
be  in  the  lifetime  of  a  good  many  of  us,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  what  our  successors  might  be  pleased 
to  do. 

8516.  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  for  the  next  20 
years  or  more  the  sum  available  amounts  to  1,400?.  or 
1,500Z.  a  year  ? — And  any  more  which  the  committee 
think  necessary  to  pay,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  obliga- 
tions that  they  are  under  under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  because  the  bond  creditors  are  entitled  to 
have  their  security,  and  the  committee  would  only  be 
able  (I  am  speaking  now  of  course  only  so  far  as  the 
Corporation  are  concerned)  to  spend  sufficient  money 
to  carry  out  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  college. 

8517.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  how  far  the 
committee  would  practically  surrender  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  lecturers  to  the  new  University  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  The  matter  has  never  been  con- 
sidered. I  can  put  in,  if  the  Commissioners  wish,  the 
statement  which  I  prepared  in  October  1885  for  the  use 
of  the  committee — of  course  not  for  this  purpose  at  all, 
but  for  a  totally  different  purpose — which  states,  so  far 
as  I  knew  then  and  also  so  far  as  I  know  now,  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  Gresham  foundation  and  which, 
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with  the  exception  of  course  of  bringing  the  matter  up 
to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  rental  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  go,  and  the  liabilities  and  Gresharn  Estate 
is  accurate. 

8518.  The  question  I  was  asking  rather  related  to 
what  was  intended  in  the  combination  of  the  new 
University — how  far  it  was  implied,  that  practically 


the  appointments  to  the  lectureships  would  be  made  by 
some  University  body? — That  is  a  matter  which  the 
Gresham  Committee  had  not  considered,  and  it  is  a 
matter  which  I  am  not  authorised  to  express  any 
opinion  upon.  If  your  Lordship  wishes  I  will  put  in 
the  statement  contained  in  a  report  by  the  City  to  the 
corporation  [handing  the  document  to  the  Chairman). 
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8519.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  expressed  the 
opinion  just  now,  I  think,  that  the  period  of  medical 
education  was  very  much  too  long  as  created  by  the 
system  of  examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — 
Yes. 

8520.  You  spoke  of  10  years  as  about  the  time  that 
was  required  in  order  that  a  man  might  get  a  degree  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  the  average  time. 

8521.  Counting  from  when  ? — From  the  commence- 
ment of  medical  study  after  matriculation  examination. 

8522.  From  matriculation  upwards  ? — Yes. 

8523.  I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  reduced  considerably  ? — The  student  has  settled  that 
point  already.  He  will  not  do  it,  and  he  goes  else- 
where and  reduces  it. 

852-1.  How  long  do  you  think  a  man  might  reasonably 
spend  in  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  ? — 
The  General  Medical  Council  have  now  appointed,  as 
you  yourself  know,  five  years  as  the  minimum  of 
medical  study.  I  think  an  extra  year  should  be  taken 
by  the  student  for  his  bachelor's  degree. 

8525.  Six  years  altogether? — Yes,  and  during  an 
interregnum  of  two  years  after  that  he  should  be  able 
to  go  as  house-surgeon  in  a  hospital,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  take  his  M.D.  degree,  as  is  done  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  examiners  being  satisfied 
that  he  has  kept  up  his  knowledge. 

8526.  You  object  to  the  preliminary  scientific  exami- 
nation as  much  as  any  other  part  ? — I  do.  The 
chemistry  is  excessive.  All  the  physical  sciences  are 
excessive.  They  are  very  difficult  subjects,  and  the 
examiner  is  changed  every  two  or  three  years,  and  there 
is  a  new  code  of  examination. 

8527.  You  do  not  object  to  the  subjects,  but  to  the 
extent  of  the  examination? — I  object  to  the  extent 
of  it. 

8528.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  a  very  thorough 
study  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  very  desirable  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable. 

8529.  Can  you  mention  any  degree  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  seems  to  you  to  correspond  with  what 
the  degree  in  medicine  ought  to  be,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  time  of  study,  and  the  character  of  the 
examinations  ? — I  would  prefer  the  degree  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  my  son  is  a  graduate.  I  prefer  the 
mode  of  giving  degrees  there. 

8530.  Then  you  would  approve  of  the  adoption  of  a 
system  in  London  which  would  create  a  degree  similar 
to  the  Cambridge  degree  in  standard  ? — As  a  medical 
man,  I  state  with  some  authority  that  the  standard  of 
Cambridge  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to  the  London 
University,  but  rather  higher;  but  Cambridge  facili- 
tates the  student  taking  his  examination  piecemeal, 
as  it  were,  whereas  London  says  :  •"  Unless  you  show  a 
"  competent  knowledge  in  ail  these  subjects  you  are 
"  to  be  put  back  for  a  year." 

8531.  Is  it  really  your  opinion  that  the  scientific 
training  of  a  London  University  student  is  superior  to 
the  _  scientific  training  of  a  Cambridge  student  ? — No. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  scientific  training  of  the 
Cambridge  student  is  the  superior  of  the  two,  and  the 
examination  is  facilitated  by  the  division.  For  in- 
stance, a  student  will  take  his  first  half  of  the  second 
M.B.  after  he  has  worked  well  at  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. Then  he  will  take  the  practical  subjects  or  the 
other  half  of  the  degree  afterwards.  London' University 
errs,  in  my  opinion,  in  compelling  the  student  to  take 
all  the  subjects  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  if  he 
happens  to  forget  a  little  portion  of  one  of  them,  even 
if  he  should  be  extra  good  in  the  others,  it  does  not 
compensate.  There  is  the  pitfall  that  the  London  exa- 
mination subjects  the  pupils  to. 

8532.  How  long  do  you  think  a  man  spends  in  the 
study  of  science  at  Cambridge  ?  I  should  ask  you  if 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  take  the  first 


.B.C.S.,  re-called,  further  examined.  „,  „  _  , 
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M.B.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a  very  excellent     Esq.,  M.D., 
examination  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  physics  F.R.C.S. 
and  biology  that  you  have  expressed.   

8533.  It  comes  to  three  years  for  scientific,  and  three 
years  for  practical,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  then  if  he 
takes  his  B.A.  and  the  MA.  degree  it  comes  up  to  the 
10  or  12  years  of  the  London  University.  But  he  gets 
the  B.A.  or  the  M.A.,  and  he  gets  the  academical  life. 

8534.  What  is  your  principal  reason  for  wishing  for 
a  change  ?  I  mean  in  what  way  do  you  think  the  new 
University  will  most  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
medical  education  ? — That  is  already  answered  by  the 
migration  of  the  students  at  their  third  year  from  our 
London  schools  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 
wherethey  have  a  residence  of  one  ortwo  years.  They  go 
say,  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  withthe  shoals  of 
opportunities  of  information  that  they  have  there  to  a 
small  hospital,  because  they  get  their  degree  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  they  get  their  Bachelor  of  Medicine  for  the 
same  examination  that  they  get  the  license  of  the  con- 
joint colleges  for.  It  is  not  a  bit  harder  or  a  bit  worse 
for  them  and  they  go  down  to  the  country  as  masters 
of  surgery  and  bachelors  of  medicine,  whereas  our 
young  men  who  stop  in  London,  with  all  their  practical 
information,  only  get  their  membership  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  and  the  Licentiateship  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  Then  they  go  into  the  villages  in  the 
country  with  th e  title  of  "  Mr.,"  while  the  others  call 
themselves  "Dr."  It  is  the  crying  evil  of  the  day,  and 
it  ought  to  be  altered. 

8535.  May  I  ask  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  clini- 
cal practice  at  Edinbugh  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent institution,  but  the  student  who  goes  there  to 
see  one  patient  where  he  would  see  four  in  London. 
"We  have  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  clinical  work 
in  London  for  every  student  to  that  in  Edinburgh. 

8536.  Then  you  say  you  think  Edinburgh  is  inferior 
in -information  ? — For  the  information  that  is  most 
essential  to  you  and  to  me  when  we  are  ill — bed-side 
information,  most  decidedly. 

8537.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  opinion  which  is  largely 
shared  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  opinion  to-day  of  the  medical 
students,  and  those  who  have  been  medical  students. 

8538.  (Mr.  Mendall.)  The  Gresham  professors,  I 
understand,  receive  100L  a  year  each  for  salary  ? — 
Yes. 

8539.  To  whom  are  those  professors  responsible  ? — 
They  are  responsible  to  the  committee  who  elect 
them. 

8540.  Do  the  committee  undertake  any  sort  of  direc- 
tion or  supervision  of  their  work  ? — Yes. 

8541.  Do  they  get  reports  from  the  professors  ? — 
The  committee  attend  the  lectures  and  see  whether 
the  lectures  are  really  suitable  to  the  public  who 
attend  them.  They  have  no  supervision  after  the 
lecturer  is  appointed,  except  recently  over  those  pro- 
fessorships which  have  become  vacant  in  the  gift  of 
the  city  side ;  now  the  city  side  elect  them  annually, 
so  that  if  we  did  not  think  they  did  their  work  accord- 
ing toi  our  wishes  they  would  be  subject  to  non-re- 
election at  the  end  of  the  year. 

8542.  The  election  is  for  a  year,  and  if  the  Committee 
are  satisfied,  the  professors  are  re-elected  ? — Yes. 

8543.  "What  numbers  are  there  of  the  committee  ? — 
There  are  12  on  the  city  side,  and  12  on  the  side  of  the 
Mercers'  Company — 24  in  all. 

8544.  Do  a  large  part  of  that  24  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  this  particular  part  of  the  work  ? — I  believe 
they  were  nearly  all  present  at  the  passing  of  the  first 
resolution.  At  the  passing  of  the  second  resolution  I 
was  abroad,  so  I  cannot  tell. 

8545.  I  mean  rather  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
watching  the  work  of  professors  and  selecting  pro- 
fessors ? — Yes.  It  is  often  a  very  close  election,  and  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  committee  make  a  selection  of  a 
few  out  of  probably  a  great  number  of  candidates  who 
give  a  test  lecture  which  the  committee  attend  to  find 
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<^0^'  tnat  a  candidate  is  capable  of  lecturing,  and  to  see  the 
r'nna  *u  wnicn  ne  lectures. 

  8546.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  within  the  powcis  of 

20  July  1892.    that  committee  to  depute  the  administration  of  the 

 —      funds  or  the  direction  of  the  lectures  to  another  body  ? 

—I  believe  not.  I  should  say  that  we  have  followed 
the  instructions  given  in  the  will  as  closely  as  they 
could  be  followed. 

8547.  And  in  case  of  their  endeavouring  to  co-operate 
with  the  University  they  would  not  be  able  to  hand 
over,  even  for  a  term  of  years,  any  part  of  the  funds  ? 
— .Not  without  the  consent  of  those  who  are  appointed 
lecturers. 

8548.  Do  you  think  it  is  within  their  constitutional 
powers  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  think 
not. 

8549.  Has  it  been  discussed  in  connexion  with  those 
resolutions  that  they  passed  ?  Did  they  think  over  that 
possibility  ? — I  believe  we  have  thought  over  that  possi- 
bility. I  think  I  answered  the  question  of  the  Chair- 
man that  the  lectures  at  present  given  are  not  adapted 
for  teaching  purposes. 

8550.  But  I  think  went  on  to  add  that  they  might 
be  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  be  as  a  superior  course,  but 
not  in  the  text-book  course  to  qualify  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  or  Pass  Examination.  They  are 
not  Pass  Examination  lectures. 

8551.  But,  as  far  as  you  know  the  feelings  of  the 
committee,  they  would  not  think  it  right  to  depute  the 
direction  to  another  body  ? — As  far  as  I  know  the  feel- 
ings of  the  committee  they  are  anxious  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  utilise  their  present  institution  for  a  new 
University. 

8552.  They  would  even  surrender  some  of  their 
rights,  would  they  P — They  would  do  everything  they 
could  to  facilitate  what  was  considered  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  system  if  they  had  the  power 
to  do  it. 

8553.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  medical  students  of  to-day 
was  unfavourable  to  what  you  have  described  as  the 
excessive  demands  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Not 
the  universal  opinion. 

8554.  Do  you  wish  to  qualify  that  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  the  general  opinion.  I  should  not  wish  for  those 
distinguished  young  men  who  have  got  the  degree 
to  be  called  upon  to  suffer  by  having  the  degree 
lowered.    If  I  said  "  universal  "  I  withdraw  the  word. 

8555.  Are  you  aware  that  not  long  ago  a  very 
largely  and  very  influentially  signed  petition  was 
presented  by  the  London  medical  students  to  the 
University  of  London  asking  that  what  you  have  de- 
scribed as  excessive  requirements  might  not  be  dimi- 
nished ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  had  been  able  to  pass. 

8556.  It  came  not  from  those  who  had  passed,  but 
from  students  ?  —  Prom  those  who  had  passed  any 
portion. 

8557.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  passed  any 
portion,  but  it  was  from  the  students  of  the  London 
schools  P — I  knew  there  was  a  petition. 

8558.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  First  of  all,  one  word  about  the 
resolutions.  The  first  resolution,  at  the  passing  of  which 
you  were  present,  I  think  indicated  that  Gresham 
should  be  as  a  centre  University  round  which  the 
affiliated  colleges  were  to  be  grouped  P — Yes,  that  was 
the  feeling. 

8559.  You  were  not  present  at  the  passing  of  the 
second  resolution  where  the  words  "the  adhesion  of 
the  London  University  being  secured,"  were  inserted. 
Did  not  that  simply  mean  that  Gresham  might  be 
prepared  to  abdicate  that  central  position  in  favour  of 
London,  provided  that  London's  adhesion  should  be 
satisfactorily  secured  to  the  teaching  University  p — I 
read  the  resolution  to  mean  if  the  London  Universitj 
would  meet  the  requirements  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  a  new  University. 

8560.  It  meant  that  Gresham  might  abdicate  in 
favour  of  London,  nothing  more  than  that? — Nothing 
more  than  that.  No  new  University  would  be  required 
if  the  London  University  could  meet  the  present 
requirements. 

8561.  Now  there  is  another  point  in  your  evidence 
that  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  That  is 
with  regard  to  Clause  27  of  the  Gresham  Charter  : 
"  The  London  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 


"  sity  shall  be  the  administrative  county  of  London, 
"  including  the  county  of  the  city  of  London."  That 
restricts  to  collegiate  institutions  in  the  London 
district  ? — Yes,  but  my  reply  to  his  Lordship  was  that 
we  should  not  restrict  any  person  who  had  gone 
through  our  curriculum,  whether  Brightonian,  East- 
bourn  ian,  or  wherever  he  came  from. 

8562.  But  he  would  be  bound  to  be  in  a  London 
college  P— Yes.  I  should  not  even  limit  it  to  that,  but 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  that  would  be  as  well. 

8563.  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  funds.  The  funds  of 
the  Gresham  estates  are  not  applicable  under  any  trust, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  for  general  University  pur- 
poses ? — Certainly  not. 

8564.  There  is  no  money  belonging  to  the  Gresham 
institution  that  is  available  for  University  purposes  ? — 
All  I  can  think  of  that  we  have  to  offer  the  University 
for  giving  the  name  of  Gresham  to  it  is  the  use  of  our 
building  for  a  Senate  House. 

8565.  (  Chairman.)  You  said  that  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  it,  perhaps,  at  any  rate  that  you  would 
not  object  to  the  transferring  of  the  professors  ? — If  it 
could  be  done,  I  would  not  object  to  that. 

8566.  (Mr.  Palmer. )  But  there  is  no  money  under  the 
Gresham  foundation  that  is  applicable  ? — None. 

8567.  And  any  money  to  be  raised  would  have  to  be 
raised  voluntarily  in  some  other  way  ? — Yes,  from  the 
fees  of  the  students  or  a  grant  from  the  State  such 
as  the  Loudon  University  receives  at  the  present 
moment.    Something  in  a  similar  form  to  that. 

8568.  One  word  more  as  to  improvements.  The 
Gresham  Committee  since  the  year  1857  has  made 
many  efforts  to  improve  the  Gresham  lectures  P — Un- 
doubtedly.  They  were  utterly  neglected  at  that  time, 
and  now  the  theatre  is  filled. 

8569.  In  1857  there  was  a  report  of  Mr.  Martin  on 
the  part  of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  between  1876 
and  1887,  in  the  three  reports  presented  to  the  city 
side,  there  were  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Gresham 
Committee  to  improve  the  lectures  p — To  improve  the 
lectures,  and  to  make  them  instructive  and  fit  for  the 
public.  The  public  are  the  best  judges  ;  now  they  go, 
and  before  they  did  not  go. 

8570.  Now  the  committee  would  be  disposed  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  for  utilizing  the  Gresham  lectures 
for  University  purposes  ? — We  are  prepared  to  do  all 
we  can  for  the  administration  of  the  Trust  in  the  best 
and  most  useful  manner  possible. 

8571.  On  the  educational  side  P — Yes. 

8572.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  did  not  wish  the  degree  of  medicine 
to  be  given  to  medical  students  upon  the  same  terms 
as  the  license.  You  wished  that  there  should  be  a 
difference  ? — I  quite  understood  that. 

8573.  And  that  is  the  general  feeling,  I  believe,  you 
would  agree,  of  the  medical  profession  ? — That  is  the 
general  feeling  of  the  medical  profession. 

8574.  That  it  should  not  be  given  simply  as  the 
result  of  the  licensing  qualification  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons? — No;  that  they  should  un- 
dergo a  separate  examination,  and  a  separate  course  of 
study — something  in  addition  to  that. 

8575 .  Then  the  point  is  in  what  direction  should  that 
addition  be  made  ?  Is  it  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
general  and  scientific  examination,  or  in  the  direction 
of  practical  education  ? — I  think  it  should  be  made  in 
the  direction  of  practical  and  useful  education. 

8576.  I  think  it  is  admitted  at  the  present  time  that 
the  practical  examination  of  the  University  of  London 
is  very  good  P — In  the  report  of  Mr.  Macnamara  to  the 
General  Medical  Council  three  or  four  years  ago  he  very 
severely  criticised  the  examination  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  London. 

8577.  Then  do  you  think  there  should  be  some  extra 
general  and  scientific  education  for  a  medical  degree. 
Should  not  a  degree  indicate  something  of  scientific 
knowledge  above  that  which  is  required  for  licenses  ? 
■ — Then,  you  see,  that  is  just  the  drawback  which 
would  prevent  what  I  wish.  I  wish  to  prevent  the 
student  migrating  elsewhere,  where  he  escapes  that 
extra  trouble. 

8578.  But  still  you  would  rather,  I  think,  that  there 
should  be  a  higher  grade  ? — I  would,  and  I  sent  my  son 
to  Cambridge  ;  others  send  their  sons  to  London.  That 
would  always  be  distinct. 
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8579.  There  should  be  a  higher  grade  of  general 
education  to  begin  with  ? — Yes. 

8580.  Would  you  object  to  their  passing  such  an  ex- 
amination as  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — No. 

8581.  Then  your  objection  would  be  to  the  prelimi- 
nary scientific  ? — That  is  my  objection. 

8582.  And  your  objection  there  is  not  to  the  quality 
of  it  but  to  the  quantity? — Yes. 

8583.  Your  view  corresponds,  I  think,  precisely  with 
that  of  the  members  of  the  last  Commission — that  the 
examination  for  the  M.B.  Degree  should  not  be  so 
much  an  honours'  examination  as  it  is  ;  that  the 
Matriculation  Examination  should  be  required ;  but 
that  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  might  be 
dropped  or  altered  ? — That  would  facilitate  matters 
enormously. 

8584.  I  suppose  we  may  hope  that  some  such  climbing 
down,  as  it  has  been  called,  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  might  be  obtained  ? — I  hope  so.  I  am 
an  undergraduate  of  the  London  University,  and  have 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect  for  it,  but  it  is  not  the 
University  for  the  people  now. 

8585.  If  the  London  University  could  be  made 
conformable  to  the  requirements  you  would  on  the 
whole  prefer  that  there  should  be  one  London  Univer- 
sity than  that  there  should  be  two  ? — It  would  be  better 
on  the  whole. 

8586.  I  think  you  said  or  intimated  that  first  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  render  the  London' University 
conformable,  and  in  case  of  that  failing  then  you  would 
fall  back  upon  the  Gresham  University? — That  would 
be  my  view. 

8587.  You  have  said  that  you  think  the  examinations 
should  be  quite  open  to  the  world  ? — I  think  so,  pro- 
vided they  have  undergone  the  necessary  teaching 
instruction. 

that  in  the  Gresham  Charter  it 
think  the  gentleman  on  your 
said  that  it  was  the  teaching 
were  only  to  come  from  certain 
I  should  leave  it  open  and  let 
to  Beersheba  so  long  as  they 
that  they  had  received  proper 


You  are  aware 
is  not  quite  open  P — I 
left  corrected  me,  and 
department — that  they 
parts  of  the  University, 
them  come  from  Dan 
showed  the  University 
instruction. 

}.  But  you  do  not  think  it  proper  that  the  pro- 
vincial schools  should  be  shut  out  ? — No,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  the  London 
schools. 

8590.  And  on  the  whole  the  relationship  that  it 
was  proposed  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
should  bear  to  the  University  of  London  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate  would  meet  your  views  ? — Quite. 

8591.  I  suppose  in  due  time,  though  as  you  have 
said  probably  not  in  your  lifetime,  greater  funds  will 
accrue  to  the  Gresham  College  ? — When  the  propor- 
tion of  the  debt  that  the  City  owes  still  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  cleared  off  more  money  will 
come  from  the  Gresham  estate  ;  but  what  the  Corpora- 
tion will  be  disposed  to  do  with  it  then  if  they  have  the 
power  I  do  not  know. 

8592.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be  a 
good  employment  for  funds  of  that  sort  to  institute  in 
the  city  of  London  a  college  for  general  education 
corresponding  with  King's  College  and  University 
College ;  that  there  should  be  such  a  college  in  London 
as  well  as  in  the  Strand  and  in  Gower  Street  ? — That 
is  almost  met  by  the  City  of  London  School.  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  there,  and  I  think  the  teaching  is  excellent. 
It  would  be  almost  met  by  that,  and  King's  College 
and  University  College  are  so  near.  No,  I  think  not. 
Space  is  so  expensive  that  I  do  not  think  anything  of 
that  sort  would  be  useful. 

8593.  The  teaching  of  the  City  of  London  School  is 
largely  open  to  the  youth  of  the  City  of  London,  is  it  ? 
— It  is  open  to  the  whole  of  London. 

8594.  You  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  you  have  spoken  in  rather 
derogatory  terms  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — I 
have  only  spoken  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on 
facts  which  are  known  to  everyone — the  size  of  the 
infirmary  compared  with  the  number  of  students.  I 
believe  those  are  well  known. 

8595.  As  regards  the  teaching  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  it  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the 
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world  ? — I  have  not  said  a  word  against  it ;  I  could  not 
say  a  word  against  it.  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
fact  of  teaching.  I  spoke  with  regard  to  accommoda- 
tion. I  believe  the  teaching  of  the  allied  sciences  is  as 
good  at  Edinburgh  as  it  is  at  Cambridge  itself. 

8596.  And  the  drawing  of  students  to  Edinburgh  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  degrees,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  education  P — There  I  should  differ 
from  you.  The  drawing  of  students  to  Edinburgh  is 
not  for  the  facilities  of  getting  knowledge,  but  for 
the  facilities  of  getting  a  degree.  1  am  speaking  of 
the  drawing  of  London  students  to  Edinburgh. 

8597.  You  would  not  say  that  that  is  quite  the  case, 
would  you  P  You  quite  agree  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  students  go  to  Edinburgh,  being  attracted  there 
by  the  great  reputation  of  the  teachers,  and  the  great 
reputation  of  the  University  for  teaching  ? — Then  I 
take  it  that  they  start  there  and  finish  their  curricu- 
lum there.  I  assume  that  they  start  with  that  view 
and  begin  at  Edinburgh,  and  consequently  take  the 
degree  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  my  evidence  is 
mainly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  our  students  who 
start,  say,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  here,  and  get  their 
minimum  qualification,  wanting  a  degree,  then  going 
for  an  extra  year  or  two  to  Edinburgh  for  residence,, 
which  entitles  them  to  get  it. 

8598.  But  the  number  who  do  that  is  not  great,  is 
it  ? — I  believe  it  is  a  considerable  number.  You  may 
have  statistics,  but  I  am  not  provided  with  them. 

8599.  We  have  had  one  or  two  gentlemen  here,  but 
they  seem  to  think  that  not  so  many  commence  in 
London  and  go  to  Edinburgh? — I  am  influenced  a 
good  deal  in  what  I  have  said  by  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  to  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  at  the  Jermyn  Street  School  of  Mines, 
on  this  very  question  of  the  London  student  migrating 
from  London  for  the  purpose  of  getting  degrees.  I 
have  not  made  myself  master  of  statistics. 

8600.  I  could  not  learn  from  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  examined  before  that  it  was  a  great  num- 
ber, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  granted  that  the 
students  go  to  Edinburgh  both  on  account  of  the 
teaching  and  education  there,  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  and  the  benefit  of  being  associated  with  hard 
working  men  into  whose  company  they  are  thrown  ? — I 
am  one  of  those  who  would  rather  have  a  medical  man 
who  has  been  taught  with  four  or  five  patients  round 
him  than  one  who  has  been  taught  with  three  or  four 
students  round  one  patient.  The  means  for  practical 
instruction  for  practical  physicans  and  surgeons,  such 
as  are  wanted  in  England  and  abroad,  are  four  times 
as  great  in  London  for  the  students  as  they  are  in 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  or  other  plases.  I  do  not  say 
Edinburgh  alone. 

8601.  For  instance,  Glasgow,  what  do  you  say  as  to 
the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  beds,  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  students  and  the  num- 
ber of  beds  at  some  of  the  hospitals  in  London  ? — 
I  believe  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  a  London 
student  having  more  practical  instruction  than  even 
a  Glasgow  student.  Take  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  own 
words,  that  probably  even  at  the  Glasgow  Infirmary 
the  London  student  has  four  beds  to  one  there. 

8602.  I  find  that  some  of  my  students  go  to  Edin- 
burgh because  they  think  they  are  well  taught  there, 
and  I  find  that  a  considerable  number  of  assistants  are 
drawn  from  Edinburgh  ? — I  am  only  speaking  as  a 
practitioner  of  some  years'  experience  of  students  and 
otherwise.  I  am  speaking  of  what  occurs  to  my  mind. 
I  have  not  statistically  gone  into  it  probably  as  much 
as  you  have. 

8603.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  think  you  have  virtually 
corrected  a  statement  you  made  a  short  time  ago  in 
reply  to  Sir  George  Humphry.  Your  statement  was, 
1  think,  that  every  student  in  London  sees  four  clinical 
cases  for  one  case  a  student  in  Edinburgh  sees  ? — That 
is  what  I  believe  it  to  be  on  a  rough  average.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  pinned  down  too  closely.  I  took 
the  statement  that  came  from  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicans  himself. 

8604.  There  were  two  very  different  statements. 
What  is  the  size  of  the  smallest  of  the  London  hospitals 
where  there  is  a  medical  school  ? — I  think  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  was,  that  taking  the  average 
number  of  medical  students  on  the  register  

8605.  That  is  not  quite  my  question  ? — I  am  not 
sufficiently  au  fait  with  the  new  schools  that  have  been 
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T.  B.  Crosby,  started.    1  am  an  old  practitioner.    I  should  nob  be 

Esq.,  M.U.,  abie  to  answer  that  question. 
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'_  '  '  8606.  There  are  hospitals  in  Loudon  whose  schools 

20  July  1892.  are  smaller  than  the  schools  attached  to  other  hospitals  ? 
  — Tes,  Charing  Cross  and  St.  Mary's. 

8607.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  the  proportion  of  beds 
is  in  those  hospitals  in  relation  to  students,  comparing 
them,  again  in  the  same  respects  with  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

8608.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  of 
clinical  material  that  there  is  in  Glasgow,  are  you  ? — 
Only  from  the  general  statement. 

8609.  Your  statement  was  that  a  medical  student  in 
London  sees  four  clinical  cases  for  one  that  he  sees  in 
Edinburgh  P — Yes,  that  I  believe  to  be  the  case. 

8610.  Then  I  understood  you  afterwards  to  change 
that  remark  into  this  form — that  there  are  four 
students  round  one  case  in  Edinburgh  to  every  single 
student  round  a  case  in  London.  Those  are  totally 
different  propositions  ? — What  I  meant  was  this  :  there 
is  four  times  the  amount  of  clinical  material  given  to  a 
student  in  London  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  at 
the  other  University. 

8611.  Pour  times  the  information  to  be  given  to  the 
student  ? — That  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
using.  You  must  not  confine  yourself  to  the  plain 
simple  school  of  medicine.  There  are  plenty  of  large 
infirmaries  and  institutions  all  round  London  which 
are  made  available  for  medical  students  for  special 
things. 

8612.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  medical  student,  as 
a  rule,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  experience  confines 
himself  to  his  own  hospital  ? — It  is  so. 

8613.  Then  a  large  amount  of  the  clinical  material  is 
not  used  ? — Not  so  much  as  he  might  use  it. 

8614.  When  you  spoke  about  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion available  did  you  mean  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  round  a  bedside  in  cases  in  Edin- 
burgh is  too  large  for  proper  teaching  ? — No.  That 
would  be  making  a  charge  against  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  but  I  mean  to 
say,  as  a  rule,  a  man  goes  from  an  ample  field  of 
clinical  instruction  to  a  narrow  field  in  clinical  instruc- 
tion.   That  will  define  what  I  mean. 

8615.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  the  amount  of  clinical 
material  that  a  student  gets  in  Edinburgh  is  grossly 
insufficient? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  It  is  sufficient 
for  his  examination  purposes,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as 
he  gels  in  London.  He  goes  from  the  greater  to  the 
less. 

8616.  And  it  is  only  one-fourth,  you  say? — I  have 
not  looked  up  the  figures,  but,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  it  is  something  like  that.  Taking  the 
number  of  registered  students  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
number  of  registered  students  in  London,  and  taking 
the  number  of  registered  beds  in  London,  and  the 
number  of  registered  beds  in  Edinburgh,  at  all  events 
in  general  principle,  I  say  that  the  clinical  instruction 
for  the  student  in  London  is  considerably  greater  than 
it  is  in  other  places,  and  that  the  migration  of  the 
student  from  London  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
Bachelor's  degree  on  easier  terms  than  he  could  get  it 
in  London. 

8617.  In  short  that  the  amount  of  clinical  instruction 
on  the  average  that  each  medical  student  receives  in 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  is  less  than  he  receives  in 
London  ? — The  opportunities. 

8618.  But  there  is  no  good  in  having  opportunities  if 
they  are  not  used.  I  am  asking  about  the  amount  of 
clinical  instruction  he  gets,  and  I  ask  you — will  you 
commit  yourself  to  the  statement  that  it  is  four  times 
as  much  in  London  ? — No  ;  you  cannot  compare  habits 
of  observation,  and  so  on.  A  good  student  will  see 
more  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  I  am  speaking  of 
opportunities. 

•8619.  Then  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  your  statement  comes  to  ? — My  statement  is 
simply  this,  that  the  London  medical  student  migrates 
to  places  where  he  has  the  facility  of  getting  a  degree 
in  modicivie,  and  he  leaves  opportunities  of  clinical 
instruction  behind  him  which  are  much  greater  than 
those  that  he  seeks.  He  goes  mainly  not  for  clinical 
instruction  at  the  new  place,  but  for  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  Batchelor  of  Medicine  degree. 

8620.  But  you  do  not  assert  that  the  student  who 
remains  in  London  gets  four  times  as  much  clinical 


instruction  as  the  man  gets  who  goes  away? — I  say 
they  have  the  opportunities.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  make  such  a  broad  assertion  as  that,  because 
I  could  not  prove  it. 

8621.  You  have  in  fact  no  information  about  the 
number  of  beds  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  Aberdeen  ? 
— No. 

8622.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  want  to  correct  an 
apparent  contradiction  in  what  you  said  to  Sir  George 
Humphry.  Speaking  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examination  you  said  to  me,  I  think,  that  you  approved 
of  the  corresponding  examination  at  Cambridge,  viz., 
the  first  M.B.  examination? — Yes. 

8623.  And  that  examination  is-in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology  ? — Yes. 

8624.  The  London  preliminary  scientific  examination 

is  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  ?— Yes, 

8625.  You  said  you  wished  the  London  examination 
to  be  abolished,  although  you  approved  of  the  Cam- 
bridge examination  ?— No,  I  must  qualify  that  further. 
I  agree  with  Sir  George  B  umphry  that  it  is  a  necessary 
thing  to  have  a  high  degree.  At  present  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge  are  high  scientific  degrees. 
They  are  too  high  for  the  average  medical  student  who 
goes  _  elsewhere  for  a  degree.  I  approve  of  it  most 
certainly. 

8626.  I  think  you  said  that  if  we  had  in  London  a 
degree  in  London  of  the  standard  of  the  Cambridge 
degree  it  would  be  such  a  degree  as  you  would  approve 
of? — Yes. 

8627.  Por  the  Cambridge  degree,  the  preliminary 
examination  in  the  sciences  I  have  mentioned,  chemis- 
try, physics,  and  biology  is  required,  it  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  preliminary  examination  in  science  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

3628.  Why  do  you  object  to  the  preliminary  science 
examination  in  London  and  approve  for  the  same 
purposes  exactly  of  the  first  M.B.  examination  in 
Cambridge  ? — I  approve  of  the  thing,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  it,  and  I  should  not  recommend  it  in  a 
larger  University,  because  you  would  then  be  creating 
the  same  difficulty  as  exists  at  the  present  University. 
I  would  not  make  it  imperative. 

8629.  I  thought  you  told  me  a  short  while  ago  that 
you  considered  if  we  had  in  London  a  system  of  exami- 
nations for  medicine  similar  to  the  Cambridge  system 
that  would  be  satisfactory? — It  would  facilitate  matters 
very  much  by  allowing  a  student  to  take  it  in  terras, 
and  divide  it  as  Cambridge  does.  That  would  facili- 
tate matters  very  much  as  compared  with  what  the 
London  University  at  present  permits.  It  would  make 
the  degree  an  easier  one  to  take  step  by  step. 

8630.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  you  admit 
that  the  system  of  examination  at  Cambridge  is  a 
satisfactory  one  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  degree  ? 
— It  is  a  very  good  degree.  It  is  as  good  a  degree  as 
you  can  make  it.  I  think  comparing  it  with  London 
the  Cambridge  degree  is  as  good  as  the  London  one. 
But  I  am  not  wishing  to  make  the  degree  of  the  Gres- 
ham  University  equal  to  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or 
London. 

8631.  You  think  the  Cambridge  degree  would  be  too 
high  for  that  ? — Yes,  for  the  Gresham  degree. 

8632.  I  understood  you  to  say  before  that  you  con- 
sidered the  Cambridge  degree  might  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  the  Gresham  degree  ? — On  the  same  plan  of  exami- 
nation, certainly. 

8633.  But  you  still  think  the  standard  too  high  ? — I 
still  think  the  standard  a  very  high  standard. 

8634.  Too  high  for  good  education  ? — I  would  not  say 
too  high.  I  think  there  should  be  a  general  facility  for 
the  students  getting  a  degree.  The  examination  should 
not  be  made  too  high  in  the  preliminary  subjects. 

8635.  You  do  not  wish  a  scientific  preparation  for 
medicine.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  I  wish  a 
scientific  preparation  for  medicine,  but  not  an  extreme 
one  as  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

8636.  You  do  not  think  the  Cambridge  too  good  ? — 
The  Cambridge  blocks  out  a  good  number.  I  daresay 
Sir  George  Humphry  will  tell  you  that. 

{Sir  George  Humpliry.)  A  great  many. 

8637.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  think  a  great 
many  stumb  le  over  it  ? — I  do.  I  do  not  think  the  Gres- 
ham University  should  emulate  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
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London  in  that  way.  It  should  give  them  a  good  degree, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  emulate  those,  or 
why  have  a  new  University  at  all  ? 

8638.  Then  is  it  to  have  a  lower  standard  than  any 
other? — I  should  make  it  as  high  a  standard  as  the 
Edinburgh  University  to  begin  with. 

8639.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  spoke  about  being 
perfectly  ready  to  see  all  students  coming  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  ? — Yes. 

8640.  But  your  main  desire  was  that  students 
should  not  go  from  London  to  provincial  colleges  ? — I 
should  not  go  from  large  clinical  instruction  to  small 
clinical  instruction,  put  it  wherever  you  please. 

8641.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  said 
five  years  were  now  required  by  the  Medical  Council, 
and  you  thought  another  year  should  be  added  so  as  to 


have  six  years  for  the  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  after 
which  a  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  come  up  and  take 
a  doctor's  degree  at  any  time  ?; — Yes,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  go  on  practising  after  the  six  years. 

8642.  You  adhere  to  the  six  years  for  the  degree  ? — 
Yes.  I  will  not  say  the  exact  amount,  but  equivalent 
to  the  amount  in  work.  I  would  accept  that  for  the 
degree  he  should  have  to  do  something  extra  to  that 
which  he  would  have  to  do  for  the  minimum  quali- 
fication. 

8643.  That  the  new  University  should  impose  ? — 
Yes,  that  he  should  have  to  do  something  extra  beyond 
what  is  required  for  the  qualification.  What  that 
extra  might  be  would  bo  for  the  Senate  to  determine. 

8614.  But  you  adhere  to  the  six  years  ? — Yes. 
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John  Watney,  Esq.,  reca 

8645.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  technical  education  ? — Yes. 

8646.  Will  you  give  us  some  information  about  the 
foundation  and  objects  of  the  Institute  ? — The  Institute 
was  founded  in  the  year  1877,  when  a  few  of  the  Livery 
Companies  of  London  formed  a  committee  which  was 
presided  over  by  Lord  Selborne  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  technical  knowledge  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  whether 
as  principals,  managers,  foremen,  or  workmen.  The 
Committee  consulted  the  present  Lord  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Bartley,  Major-General  Donnelly,  the  present  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  Professor  Huxley,  and  the  present  Sir 
H.  Trueman  Wood,  and  submitted  to  the  companies 
whom  they  represented  a  scheme  for  furthering  the 
objects  by  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

8647.  What  were  the  companies  ? — There  were  about 
15.  The  Institute  was  registered  under  the  Companies 
Acts  on  the  9th  July  1880,  and  the  Memorandum  of 
Association  sets  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished. The  objects  are  :  "  (a.)  To  promote  the  appli- 
"  cations  of  science  and  of  art  to  productive  industry, 
"  and  for  these  purposes  to  found,  establish,  endow, 
"  maintain,  and  conduct,  in  or  near  the  City  of  Lon- 
"  don,  a  central  institution,  and  by  means  of  this 
"  central  institution,  and  of  lectures  delivered,  and 
"  classes  and  examinations  held  thereat,  or  by  such 
"  other  means  as  the  Institute  think  proper  (including, 
"  where  it  may  appear  necessary,  instruction  in  handi- 
"  crafts),  to  train  teachers  in  such  applications,  to 
' '  promote  the  technical  education  of  persons  of  both 
"  sexes  engaged  in  the  industries  and  manufactures  of 
"  this  country,  and  to  provide  instruction  in  such 
"  sciences  and  arts  as  are  ancillary  to  those  industries 
"  and  manufactures,  or  any  of  them,  (b.)  To  found, 
"  establish,  endow,  maintain,  and  conduct  in  London 
"  or  in  any  towns  or  places  in  the  country,  trade 
"  schools,  and  by  means  thereof,  and  of  lectures  de- 
"  livered,  and  classes  and  examinations  held  thereat, 
"  and  of  technological  or  other  examinations  and  of 
"  exhibitions,  or  by  such  other  means  as  the  Institute 
"  think  proper,  to  promote  the  objects  and  provide  the 
"  instruction  herein-before  mentioned.  (c.)  To  pro- 
"  mote,  support,  or  assist,  either  as  branches  of  or 
"  independently  of  the  Institute,  any  other  society  or 
"  institution  having  objects  similar  to  any  of  the 
"  objects  of  the  Institute,  as  mentioned  in  clauses  (a) 
"  and  (b)  of  this  paragraph,  either  by  loans  or  gifts,  or 
"  by  arrangements  for  mutual  co-operation  or  other- 
"  wise ;  or  to  affiliate  or  unite  with  itself  any  such 
"  society  or  institution  upon  any  terms  that  may  be 
"  considered  desirable,  and  either  with  or  without  the 
"  purchase  or  hire  of  any  property  belonging  to  the 
"  society  or  institution."  Then  there  is  a  clause  cm- 
powering  the  Institute  to  form  and  maintain  museums, 
collections  &c.  ;  to  accept  gifts  ;  to  acquire  lands  ;  to 
erect  buildings ;  and  to  do  other  things  incidental  or 
conducive  to  the  above  objects. 

8648.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  institute  ? — The 
Governors  of  the  Institute  are  ex-officio  the  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute  (the  President  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  there  are  six  vice-presidents); 
the  Lord  Mayor,  six  Aldermen,  and  the  Recorder  of 
London,  and  12  members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Court ;  the 
President  fox  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Society ;  the 
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President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers ;  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Chemical  Society  ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or,  as  the  representative  of 
aDy  of  these  last  four  persons  in  his  absence,  his  last 
living  predecessor  in  the  same  office.  The  representa- 
tive governors  are — (a.)  The  Master,  Prime  Warden,  or 
one  other  appointed  member  of  each  Livery  Company 
of  London  giving  an  annual  subscription  of  50/.,  or  a 
donation  of  500?.  to  the  general  funds  of  the  institute, 
or  for  any  special  object  approved  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  and  an  additional  representative  of  each  such 
company  for  every  further  annual  subscription  of  100?., 
or  donation  of  2,000Z.  (b.)  An  additional  representative 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  from  time  to  time 
appointed  by  that  Court  in  respect  of  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  2,100?.,  and  of  every  further  annual  sub- 
scription of  100?.,  or  in  respect  of  a  donation  of  42,000?. 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  Institute,  or  for  any  special 
object  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  of 
every  further  donation  of  2,000?.  Then  there  are  sub- 
scribing governors,  namely; — Every  Liveryman  of  the 
City  of  London  from  whom  an  annual  subscription  of 
50Z.  or  a  donation  of  500?.  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
institute,  shall  be  accepted  by  the  council. 

8649.  How  is  the  business  carried  on? — The  Council 
consists  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents ;  the 
four  Heads  of  the  scientific  institutions  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  the  Lord  Mayor;  four  members  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council ;  and  members  appointed,  by  the  Com- 
panies in  respect  of  the  donations  or  subscriptions 
which  they  give. 

8650.  How  many  does  that  consist  of?— There  are 
about  350  governors  and  about  80  members  of  the 
Council;  then  there  is  an  Executive  Committee  formed 
out  of  the  council.  The  Executive  Committee  numbers 
about  50  members,  who  are  appointed  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Council,  only  in  smaller  number, 
the  President  and  Vice-Presidents ;  the  four  Presidents 
of  the  Scientific  Institutions;  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
being  ex-officio  members. 

8651.  How  many  in  number  ? — About  50. 

8652.  And  they  do  the  real  work,  do  they  ?— Yes, 
they  do  the  real  work.  There  are  four  sub-committees 
of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  one  sub-committee  has 
charge  of  the  Central  Institution  in  South  Kensington  ; 
the  second  has  charge  of  the  Einsbury  Technical  Col- 
lege ;  the  third  has  charge  of  the  South  London  School 
of  Technical  Art  in  Kennington  Rend,  and  is  also 
the  Finance  Committee  ;  the  fourth  has  charge  of  the 
.technological  examinations.  These  four  bodies  practi- 
cally do  the  work  of  the  Institution.  They  bring  up 
reports  to  the  executive  committee  which  are  consi- 
dered, or  rather  their  resolutions  are  read  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  the  executive  committee  deal  with 
them,  and  they  then  go  on  to  the  council. 

8653.  What  is  the  income  of  the  institute,  and  from 
what  sources  is  it  derived  ? — The  income  for  the  year 
1891  was  22,715?.  from  subscriptions  of  Livery  Com- 
panies, and  8,225?.  fees  from  students,  and  other 
sources. 

8654.  Then  the  sources  of  income  are  subscriptions 
and  fees.  There  is  no  endowment  ? — There  is  no  en- 
dowment. 

8655.  And  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  might  not 
fall  to  the  ground  if  you  did  not  get  subscriptions.  It 
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J.  Watney,     is  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary  subscriptions? — 
Esq.         Yes,  entirely. 

  8656.  These  companies  that  started  it  do  not  give 

20  July  1892.  anything  as  companies,  do  they  ? — They  give  so  much 
a  year.  Each  company  contributes  so  much  a  year 
during  pleasure.  Those  grants  might  be  reduced  or 
withdrawn  any  year. 

8657.  What  means  does  the  institute  employ  to 
carry  out  its  object? — By  establishing,  maintaining, 
and  conducting  technical  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
metropolis  ;  by  conducting  technical  examinations  on 
similar  lines  to  the  science  and  art  examinations 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  grants  in  aid  of 
London  and  provincial  institutions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  Lordship  would  like  me  to  give  you  any 
figures  ? 

8658.  I  do  not  know  that  we  care  very  much  to  go 
into  particulars.  Your  principal  institution  is  the  ad- 
vanced college  at  South  Kensington,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8659.  Well,  give  us  a  few  details  about  it  ? — The 
land  on  which  it  is  built  was  granted  to  the  Institute 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  upon 
condition  that  a  certain  sum  was  expended  in  building, 
and  that  5,00(U.  a  year  was  expended  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Institution. 

8660.  The  site  could  be  withdrawn  from  you  at 
pleasure,  could  it  ? — No  ;  the  site  is  for  a  very  long 
term  of  years,  and  it  can  only  be  withdrawn  from  us 
if  we  cease  to  carry  on  a  technical  college  there  at  a 
minimum  expense  of  5,0002. 

8661.  How  many  pupils  have  you  there  ?  —  Ac- 
commodation was  provided  for  about  200  regular 
students,  and  the  actual  number  in  attendance  at  the 
present  time  is  183.  The  college  has  been  open  eight 
years. 

S662.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction.  Is  it 
chiefly  lectures  ?  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
There  are  64  students  in  the  department  of  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering,  85  electrical  engineering,  11 
chemistry,  and  25  special  students.  In  addition  to 
that  there  are  about  200  other  students  who  attend 
lecture  courses,  courses  for  elementary  teachers  in 
woodwork,  and  so  on. 

8663.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  go  from  you  to  take 
degrees  in  science  at  the  London  University  ? — A 
few.  We  give  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  a  three  years' 
course. 

8664.  Merely  saying  that  they  have  attended,  I 
suppose  ? — Saying  that  they  have  attended  and  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  and  are  entitled  to  the 
diploma  of  the  institute  under  the  Articles. 

8665.  Have  they  to  pass  an  examination  for  that  ? — 
Yes. 

8666.  In  science  ? — In  whatever  their  course  is. 

8667.  How  many  different  courses  ? — There  are  three 
courses  and  mathematics  which  is  common  to  all 
three. 

8668.  You  give  diplomas  for  that  number  of  years 
attendance  and  an  examination  passed  in  these  different 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

8669.  Are  the  diplomas  much  sought  after  ?  Are 
they  useful  to  students  in  after  life  ? — The  institution 
has  only  been  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  it  is  only 
about  five  or  six  years  since  any  young  man  went  out 
of  the  institution;  but  still  the  diplomas  are  of  very 
great  use,  and  we  find  that  the  students,  so  far  as 
there  has  been  an  after  life  for  them,  have  done  re- 
markably well. 

8670.  Then  besides  the  advanced  school,  you  have 
a  technical  college  at  Pinsbury  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  in- 
termediate college,  not  of  so  high  a  rank  as  the  college 
at  South  Kensington,  and  there  during  the  last  session 
were  195  day  students,  and  about  1,100  evening  stiz- 
dents. 

8671.  Are  they  taught  the  same  things  ? — They  are 
taught  the  same  things  only  in  a  lower  stage.  They  are 
not  so  far  advanced. 

8672.  Are  they  younger  ? — Yes. 

8673.  Do  they  receive  diplomas  too  ? — They  receive 
certificates  when  they  go  through  a  two  or  three  years' 
course,  but  of  course  those  certificates  are  not  of  the 
same  value  as  the  diplomas. 

8674.  The  two  institutions  have  no  connexion  have 
they  ?    You  do  not  pass  on  pupils  from  Pinsbury  to 


South  Kensington  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  desirable  if 
a  young  man  is  going  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
in  electrical  engineering,  for  instance,  that  after  pass- 
ing through  a  course  at  Pinsbury  he  should  go  to  the 
central  institution  for  two  or  three  years  and  pass 
through  his  course  there. 

8475.  But  a  great  number  finish  at  Pinsbury  and  do 
not  go  on  to  South  Kensington.  Is  not  that  so  P— 
A  great  many  finish  at  Pinsbury  and  go  out  into  life  in 
one  way  or  another. 

8676.  Besides  that  there  is  the  South  London  School 
of  Technical  Art  ?— That  is  an  Art  School  which  is  a 
much  smaller  affair.  All  I  need  say  about  that  is  that 
the  gold  medal  and  2002.  travelling  studentship  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  have  been  won  by  students  in  that 
school  in  four  out  of  five  competitions  which  have 
been  held  since  the  school  has  been  established.  I 
mention  that  to  show  the  school  is  doing  good  work. 

8677.  How  many  students  does  that  consist  of? — On 
an  average  about  150,  my  Lord. 

8678.  Do  the  buildings  at  Pinsbury  belong  to  you? — 
The  buildings  there  are  held  on  a  long  lease.  They 
cost  us  about  25,0002.  to  build,  and  about  15,000/.  to 
equip. 

8679.  How  many  can  they  accommodate  ? — About  200 
day  students  and  1,100  evening  students. 

8680.  Then  to  go  back  to  the  school  of  technical  art 
and  the  buildings  ? — We  have  two  leasehold  houses  in 
the  Kennington  Park  Boad  which  are  held,  I  think,  on 
a  21  years'  lease.  We  did  not  build  those.  We  found 
them  and  adapted  them. 

8681.  That  is  the  South  London  School  of  Technical 
Art  ?— Yes. 

8682.  Have  the  Council  of  the  Institute  expressed 
any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  new  teaching  University  p — I  think  I  should 
say  as  to  that  that  the  council  has  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  a  teaching  University 
for  London.  They  were  not  asked  to  give  evidence 
before  the  former  Commission  and  they  have  not 
expressed  any  opinion  on  the  Gresham  Charter,  nor  on 
any  of  the  other  schemes  that  have  been  put  forward. 
I  was  desired  to  state  to  the  Commission  that  no 
authority  has  been  given  to  any  person  other  than  my- 
self, to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  institute,  or  to  express  any  opinion  on  behalf  of 
the  institute  on  the  subject  which  is  now  before  the 
Commission. 

8683.  Are  you  entitled  to  represent  them  in  any  way 
on  this  question  p — I  am  here  to  give  information  and 
to  answer  questions  that  may  be  put. 

8684.  But  you  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  behalf  of 
the  council,  can  you  P — I  will  proceed  to  say  what  the 
council  think  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me.  They 
think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  only  one  Univer- 
sity for  London,  and  that  that  University  should  be 
more  closely  connected  with  the  teaching  institutions 
of  the  metropolis  than  is  the  case  with  the  present 
University  of  London . 

8685.  They  would  prefer  one  to  two  ? — Yes,  they 
would  prefer  one  to  two. 

8686.  Have  you  seen  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Senate  to  Convocation,  which  was  rejected  by  them  ? 
Would  that  meet  the  views  of  the  council  ? — The 
council  have  not  considered  any  scheme. 

8687.  Do  the  institution  see  their  way  to  co-operating 
with,  or  forming  part  of,  any  teaching  University 
which  might  be  established  ? — That  is  a  matter  also 
which  the  council  have  not  considered.  They  would 
be  very  willing  to  consider  any  question  which  your 
Lordship  might  put  to  them  on  the-  subject  of  the 
inquiry  which  is  now  being  made ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  whether  or  no  it  would  be 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  institute  to  form  a 
constituent  part  of  a  new  teaching  University  for 
London. 

8688.  I  suppose  it  would  be  almost  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  being  a  constituent  college  that  they 
depended  entirely  upon  subscriptions  which  may  fail 
them  in  any  one  year  P  That  would  prevent  their 
becoming  a  college  ? — That  is  so. 

8689.  But  I  gather  that  they  are  favourably  inclined 
to  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  University  for 
London  ? — Yes. 

8690.  But  they  would  rather  that  the  existing 
University  of  London  was  made  the  means  of  carrying 
this  out  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  it  so. 
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8691  Failing  the  University,  either  because  their 
Convocation  will  not  agree  to  the  scheme  or  because 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Senate  itself  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  their  wishes,  would  they  be  inclined 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Gresham  scheme  ?— I  think  they 
probably  would.  It  must  be  a  sine  qua  non^  it  the 
Institute  comes  into  any  scheme  of  the  University 
that  there  should  be  a  Faculty  of  applied  science  m  it. 

8692.  Do  you  mean  there  would  be  a  separate  Faculty 
of  applied  Science,  as  distinct  from  science  in  general  ? 
—Yes. 

8693.  Would  not  the  Faculty  of  Science  comprise  the 
other  ? — No. 

8694.  Yon  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
distinct  division  ?— Our  work  is  all  applied  science  and 
not  pure  science. 

8695.  I  suppose  they  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  have 
looked  through  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University  ? 
— Yes.  they  have. 

8696.  Are  there  any  practical  objections  which  they 
make,  or  any  amendments  which  they  would  like  to 
propose  ?— I  am  not  instructed  to  offer  any  opinion,  as 
I  said  just  now,  as  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  or  any 
other  snggestions  which  are  before  the  Commission. 

8697.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute  that  yon  have  not  already  said  ?— No,  I  have 
not. 

8698.  (Sir  George  Humjihry.)  I  think  the  education 
given  at  South  Kensington  is  mainly  of  a  technical 
kind  ? — Yes. 

8699.  And  that  although  it  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
first  rate  in  that  particular  direction,  yet  that  does  not 
go  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  not  much,  into  the  principles 
of  the  science,  of  the  several  subjects.  It  is  mainly 
technical,  practical,  and  to  prepare  men  specially  for 
various  branches  of  practical  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8700.  And  therefore  its  work  rather  lies  outside  that 
of  an  ordinary  teaching  University? — Yes,  that  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  Institute  feels  in  forming 
part  of  a  teaching  University. 

8701.  Although  its  teaching  and  its  work  is  first 
rate  yet  it  is  rather  technical,  practical,  and  adapts 
persons  for  entering  upon  various  branches  of  practical 
science  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  may  read  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Central  Institution  what  they  profess  to 
do: — "  The  object  of  the  Central  Institution  is  to  give 
"  to  London  a  college  for  the  higher  technical  educa- 
"  tion,  in  which  advanced  instruction  shall  be  provided 
"  in  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  bear  upon  the 
"  different  branches  of  industry,  whether  manufactures 
"  or  arts.  In  order  that  this  instruction  may  be 
"  efficiently  carried  out,  the  Institution,  in  addition  to 
"  the  lecture  theatres  and  class  rooms,  is  fitted  with 
"  laboratories,  drawing  offices,  and  workshops  ;  and 
"  opportunities  are  afforded  for  prosecution  of  original 
"  research  with  the  object  of  the  more  thorough 
"  training  of  the  students,  and  for  the  elucidation  of 
"  the  theory  of  industrial  processes.  The  courses  of 
"  instruction  are  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
"  (1.)  Persons  who  are  training  to  become  technical 
"  teachers.  (2.)  Persons  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
"  engineers'  or  architects'  offices,  or  manufacturing 
"  works.  (3.)  Persons  who  desire  to  acquaint  thein- 
"  selves  with  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the 
"  particular  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  are 
"  engaged." 

8702.  Not  only  is  the  teaching  excellent,  but  the 
equipment  of  the  Institution  is  also  very  good  ? — We 
think  so. 

8703.  And  apparently  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  very 
efficient  for  the  work,  so  that  it  is  doing  really  good 
work  in  connexion  with  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
the  practical  work  of  the  country.  That  is  its  main 
point  ? — Yes,  that  is  its  main  point. 

8704.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  The  main  point  was  to  supply 
teaching  and  laboratories  that  would  meet  the  want  of 
apprenticeship  in  trade  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  the  Central  Institution  goes  a  little  higher  than 
that.  The  education  given  at  Finsbury  probably 
meets  the  want  of  apprenticeship,  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  Central  Institution  gives  a  higher  education 
even  than  that. 

8705.  How  far  beyond  the  trading  requirements  are 
the  aims  of  this  Institute.  I  mean  "  trading  "  as  con- 
trasted with  higher  education  ? — That  is  a  question  I 
hardly  know  how  to  answer,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
quite  understand  it. 


8706.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Institute  is  devoted  j  Watney, 
to  higher  stndy,  such  as  might  be  called  higher  Uni-  '  Esq. 
versity  education  ? — In  one  of  its  branches,  yes.   

8707.  Would  that  apply  to  the  whole  Institute  or  20  July  1892 

to  one  ont  of  the  three  schools  ? — To  the  Central  Insti-  

tution,  not  to  the  other  two  schools,  certainly. 

8708.  So  that  to  a  certain  extent  you  are  giving  the 
higher  scientific  education? — We  think  that  we  are 
giving  the  highest  scientific  technical  education  to  be 
obtained  in  this  country. 

8709.  It  is  said  that  there  will  be  a  great  waste  of 
power  in  competition  in  laboratories.  Do  you.  find  that 
the  improved  laboratories  that  have  been  set  up  in 
King's  College  and  University  College  lately,  in  any 
way  affect  your  laboratories  at  the  Central  Institution? 
— No,  I  do  not  see  that  they  do,  because  the  numbers 
at  the  Central  Institution  are  gradually  increasing,  and 
we  have  now  almost  as  many  as  the  Institution  will 
hold.  The  Institution  was  built  for  200  regular  stu- 
dents, and  we  have  now,  after  eight  years'  work  from 
the  commencement,  183. 

8710.  Then  having  regard  to  the  number  of  your 
students  you  are  not  afraid  of  competition  ? — 1  should 
not  like  to  say  that.  Every  institution  is  afraid  of 
competition. 

8711.  Would  co-ordination  with  a  University  tend  to 
remove  that  danger  ? — No  doubt. 

8712.  It  would  probably  be  an  advantage  if  you  were 
in  some  form  a  member  of  a  University? — There  would 
be  this  question  which  would  have  to  be  considered  : 
that  as  we  are  nearly  full  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  take,  say  electrical  engineering  students,  from 
either  King's  or  University  Colleges. 

8713.  Then  your  laboratories  are  not  too  great  for 
your  own  requirements  at  any  rate  ? — No. 

8714.  You  have  sufficient  students  to  fill  your  labo- 
ratories?— Yes,  the  Institution  was  founded  for  200, 
and  we  have  183  now,  and  they  are  rising  gradually. 

8715.  Can  you  give  what  was  the  cost  of  those 
laboratories,  roughly  ?— The  cost  of  the  equipment  of 
the  whole  building  was  30,000Z. 

8716.  That  is  not  building  and  equipment? — No  ;  the 
building  cost  80,000Z.,  the  equipment  30,000L,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  is  between  11,000Z.  and  12,000Z. 

8717.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  you  have 
a  body  of  governors,  a  council  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

8718.  Those  are  all  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  subscribing  bodies,  more  or  less  ?— Except  the  four 
scientific  governors. 

8719.  Are  they  professors  ? — I  believe  some  of  them 
are  professors.  There  is  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  the  President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  the 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

8720.  Your  own  teachers  are  not  represented  on  any 
of  those  three  governing  bodies  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct provision  in  the  Articles  that  no  professor  or  no 
teacher  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Council ;  and  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council  he 
cannot,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Institute,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee. 

8721.  On  the  other  hand,  the  separate  schools  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  deans  and  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors ?— Yes ;  there  is  a  Board  of  Studies  at  the 
Central  Institution,  headed  by  the  dean,  who  is  one  of 
the  professors.  This  Board,  consisting  of  the  four  pro- 
fessors, practically  manages  the  instruction  given  at 
the  Institution.  At  Finsbury  there  is  a  principal,  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  two  or  three  others 
who  are  professors  or  teachers  there,  and  they  form  a 
sort  of  Board  of  Studies  there.  They  are  responsible 
to  the  Sub-Committee  managing  the  Finsbury  College, 
for  the  education  there. 

(  8722.  And  the  South  London  School  of  Art  ?— The 
South  London  School  of  Art  is  a  much  smaller  institu- 
tion, and  that  is  under  a  superintendent. 

8723.  These  bodies  have  the  entire  direction  of  the 
studies,  subject  to  the  Sub-Committee  that  deals  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

8724.  (Mir.  Anstie.)  One  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
education  given  at  the  various  institutions  belonging 
to  the  City  and  Guilds.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Sir  George  Humphry,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ,\,  practical  character  belonging  to  it? — Yes. 
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8725.  But  that  it  may  be  described,  I  also  under- 
stood, as  applied  science  ? — Yes. 

8726.  Is  it  a  fact  that  of  recent  years  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  almost  all  places  of  scientific  in- 
struction to  add  largely  to  their  means  of  practical 
instruction,  and  to  give  to  the  instruction,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  practical  direction — such  places,  I 
mean,  as  University  College  and  King's  College  ? — I 
had  rather  you  put  those  questions  to  a  witness  a  great 
deal  more  scientific  than  I  am.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
a  knowledge  of  science,  and  I  am  afraid  that  any 
answer  I  might  give  you  to  a  question  of  that  sort 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Commission. 

8727.  However,  I  may  assume,  may  I  not,  from  the 
evidence  you  have  already  given,  that  not  only  is  the 
practical  instruction  supplied  of  a  very  high  character, 
but  that  the  purely  scientific  instruction  which  is  con- 
nected with  it  is  also  of  a  very  high  character  P — Yes. 

8728.  That  you  can  say?— Yes. 

8729.  And,  in  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  your  students, 
speaking  specially  of  South  Kensington,  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  those  who  are  sometimes  described  in  Blue 
Books,  and  elsewhere,  as  "Captains  of  Industry" — • 
men  who  come  to  you  in  order  to  acquire  that  scientific 
equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  give  a  new  course 
to  the  development  of  Arts  and  Science  ? — We  hope 
they  will  be. 

8730.  That  is  your  design  ? — Yes. 

8731.  That,  of  course,  will  involve  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge  p — Yes. 

8732.  You  also,  I  understand,  provide  for  the  lower 
grades  of  technical  acquirement,  such  as  might  be 
more  suitable  to  the  journeyman,  in  your  Finsbury 
College  ? — Yes,  but  for  purposes  a  little  higher  than 
those  of  journeymen. 

8733.  You  wotrld  not  exclude  them  p — No,  I  should 
not  exclude  them  ;  but  I  do  not  think  journeymen  would 
come  to  us. 

8734.  Do  they  not,  to  some  extent? — Very  likely 
to  the  evening  classes. 

8735.  When  I  say  "journeymen,"  I  include  men  who 
occupy  the  position  of  foremen  and  leaders  in  works  p 
— At  Finsbury  very  few  come  to  us,  except  boys  of  15 
or  16.  They  go  on  till  they  are  18  or  so.  Then  they 
either  go  into  works  or  they  go  oh  to  the  Central 
Institution. 

8736.  And  if  they  go  into  works,  I  assume  they 
would  there  take  a  higher  place  than  the  ordinary 
workman  would,  by  virtue  of  the  scientific  training 
which  they  have  undergone  ? — We  hope  so  ;  if  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

8737.  There  are,  of  course,  levels  of  technical  in- 
struction which  are  very  useful  for  workmen  which  are 
hardly  up  to  the  level  of  the  less  important  of  your 
institutions.  By  the  less  important  I  mean  the 
Finsbury  College.  We  have  evening  classes  at  Fins- 
bury, at  which  apprentices  and  workmen  can  attend 
to  improve  themselves,  and  we  find  that  those  classes 
are  very  well  attended.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
1,100  students  attending. 

8738.  Then  when  you  were  speaking  before  of  the 
work  of  the  Finsbury  College,  you  refer  rather  to  the 
day  classes  than  the  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

8739.  So  you  do,  in  fact,  at  Finsbury  provide  for  the 
two  classes — the  more  advanced  who  take  the  day 
instruction,  and  those  who  are  less  advanced  who  take 
evening  instruction  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  put  it 
quite  in  that  way.  The  day  classes  are  for  young 
men  who  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work 
of  education.  The  evening  classes  are  for  those  who 
are  in  some  occupation  during  the  day  who  wish  to 
improve  themselves  and  who  are  willing  to  devote 
so  many  evenings  a  week  to  it. 

8740.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the 
evening  instruction  would  be  on  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  day  instruction? — Yes. 

8741.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  in  the  work  of  this 
great  institute  you  touch  two  sides.  On  one  side  you 
touch  institutions  like  those  of  University  College  and 
King's  College,  and  on  the  other  you  touch  institutions 
like  the  Polytechnics  which  are  now  being  established 
throughout  London  ? — Yes. 

8742.  You  touch  them  both  ? — Yes,  we  touch  them 
both. 


8743.  Now,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  some 
provisions  that  perhaps  you  are  to  some  extent  familiar 
with.  You  are  aware  that  a  scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Act  p — Yes. 

8744.  And  that  a  governing  body  has  been  con- 
stituted which,  among  other  elements,  contains  a  strong 
educational  element ;  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  one  member 
appointed  by  the  G-overning  Body  of  University  College, 
one  by  the  Governing  Body  of  King's  College,  and 
which  has  also  representation  of  the  School  Board. 
You  are  aware  of  that  fact,  are  you  not  ? — -Yes,  and 
there  is  representation  of  the  Institute  also. 

8745.  That  body,  as  you  are  aware,  also  has  the 
control  of  large  funds  which  are  under  the  scheme 
made  finally  applicable  to  those  institutions  of  a  tech- 
nical kind  which  belong  to  what  I  may  call  the  lower 
level  —  the  Polytechnics.  I  find  under  Schedule  5 
to  the  Scheme,  excluding  those  that  are  not  purely 
Polytechnic,  there  would  be  nearly  20,00QJ.  a  year  appli- 
cable to  those  purposes  under  the  scheme  ? — I  will  take 
it  from  you.    I  have  not  read  the  scheme. 

8746.  That  is  about  right.  That  constitutes  a  very 
large  permanent  fund  devoted  to  purposes  of  this  kind, 
and  that  fund  is  under  the  management  of  a  board 
constructed  as  I  have  described.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  further  heard  any  rumours  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  that  body  is  at  present  arranging 
for  the  distribution  of  its  funds.  Apparently,  if  one 
can  judge  from  what  one  hears,  they  are  taking  a  very 
large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and  are 
applying  still  larger  funds  than  they  are  compelled  to 
by  this  scheme  to  this  object  ?  —I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  body,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing. 

8747.  You  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  papers 
about  it  ? — No,  I  have  seen  nothing. 

8748.  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
provision  in  the  scheme  which,  as  I  gather  from  looking 
at  it,  seems  rather  to  have  in  view  some  action,  in 
future  perhaps,  connected  with  your  body.  In  Clause 
45,  Sub-Clause  5,  amongst  other  things  there  is  this  : 
they  may  apply,  or  join  with  any  other  body  or  bodies 
in  applying  for  a  Charter  empowering  them  to  grant 
diplomas  for  proficiency  in  technical  or  mercantile 
skill  and  knowledge.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  an 
answer  as  to  what  your  governing  body  would  do,  but 
do  you  conceive  it  as  a  possibility  that  this  great, 
important,  and,  as  I  may  call  it  for  the  present,  largely 
endowed  institute  might  on  the  one  hand  be  associated 
with  the  University  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  its 
higher  levels,  and  at  the  same  time  be  associated  with 
another  body  in  the  lower  teaching.  Under  such  a 
provision  as  that  which  I  have  read  to  you,  can  you 
conceive  that  as  a  possibility  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  possibility. 

8749.  And  if  that  could  be  done  you  would  immensely 
increase  the  strength  of  the  conjoint  bodies.  It  would 
be  better  than  having  a  diploma  given  by  two  separate 
bodies,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  assent  to 
that  altogether,  because  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
City  Parochial  foundation  would  devote  its  funds  to 
the  purpose  of  our  Central  Institution,  for  instance. 

8750.  I  am  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  kind 
of  work  carried  on  at  the  Central  Institution  on  the  one 
hand  together  with  the  higher  work  at  Finsbury,  and 
the  lower  work  which  is  carried  on  on  the  other  side  ? 
— I  was  going  on  to  say  that  it  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  the  work  we  are  doing  at  present  at  Finsbury  is 
worth  a  diploma. 

8751.  Not  at  all  ?—  No.  If  the  highest  reward  the 
Institute  can  give  to  a  man  who  has  gone  out  of  the 
Central  Institution  is  a  diploma,  a  diploma  would 
certainly  not  be  a  proper  reward  to  give  to  a  boy  who 
goes  out  from  Finsbury. 

8752.  But  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  highest 
thing  should  be  a  degree  ;  that  there  should  be  a  union 
of  the  higher  branches  of  your  teaching  with  a  Univer- 
sity so  that  your  highest  scholars  should  go  out,  if  they 
pleased,  with  a  degree  of  a  suitable  character ;  and, 
that  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  diplomas  of  a 
less  valuable  kind  for  those  who  do  not  attain  that 
standard  in  conjunction  with  a  body  more  suited  to 
provide  and  control  that  form  of  instruction  ? — We 
think  that  foi  the  purpose  of  our  work  the  diploma  of 
Associate  of  the  Institute  which  may  be  followed, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  with  our  Fellowship, 
is  as  good  as,  or  perhaps  for  the  men  who  go  through 
our  Central  Institution,  better,  than  any  University 
degree  they  could  obtain. 
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8753.  Possibly  ;  but  what  I  am  contemplating  is  that 
this  Institute  should  form  part  of  a  University,  and 
then  it  would  add  to  the  University  degree  the  advantage 
which  you  have  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  diploma. 
I  am  proposing  that  the  future  University  should  be 
able  to  grant  a  degree  with  the  same  sort  of  effect  that 
now  belongs  to  your  diplomas  ?— There  would  be  the 
question  which  the  Chairman  has  meutioned  that  being 
a  voluntary  body  and  being  dependent  upon  voluntary 
subscriptions  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  m 
the  Central  Institution  becoming  a  constituent  college 
of  any  University. 

8754.  That  is  the  only  objection  you  feel?— That  is 
an  objection. 

8755.  Are  there  any  other  objections  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

8756.  At  present  you  are  not  prepared  to  state  any 
other  objections  ?— I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to 
state  any  other  objections.  I  know  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  my 
Council  and  among  our  professors,  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  or  not  that  the  Central  Institution, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  our  institutions  that  could 
become  a  constituent  college  of  a  University,  should 
become  such. 

8757.  Now  to  go  to  the  question  you  have  referred 
to  with  regard  to  the  somewhat  precarious  nature  of 
its  funds.  Do  you  think  it  an  impossibility  or  even  an 
improbability,  that  adequate  funds  might  be  provided 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  institution  _  from 
the  same  sources  from  which  it  is  now  maintained  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  The  subscriptions 
coming  to  the  Institute  are  22.000Z.  a  year  or  there- 
abouts. 

8758.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  only  considering 
the  higher  branches.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
that  you  do  which  would  not  come  within  the  scope  or 
the  functions  of  the  University,  and  all  that  we  should 
have  in  view  would  be  the  adequate  endowment  of  such 
part  of  the  whole  work  as  entered  into  the  University 
system? — I  cannot  tell  what  the  companies  would  do, 
but  my  impression  is  that  they  would  not  capitalise 
their  subscriptions. 

8759.  Of  course  I  did  not  ask  you  to  answer  for 
them,  because  you  have  told  me  you  cannot,  but  let  me 
draw  your  attention  to  a  circumstance  that  I  daresay 
you  are  familiar  with.  As  I  gather  from  the  Eeport 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  year,  a  scheme 
has  been  formed  under  which  the  Drapers'  Company  pro- 
vide 7,000Z.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  People's 
Palace.  If  that  Company  can  go  and  provide  7,000L  a 
year  for  a  permanent  scheme  for  the  management  and 
conduct  of  that  institution,  do  you  not  conceive  it  to 
be  a  possible  thing  that  these  numerous  and  wealthy 
companies  might  go  so  far  as  to  provide  an  adequate 
permanent  endowment  for  your  highest  kind  of  teach- 
ing ? — I  cannot  say.  If  you  ask  me  for  my  private 
opinion  I  should  say,  "  No." 

8760.  One  company  has  already  given  7,000?.  a  year  ? 
— The  companies  are  doing  great  things.  The  Gold- 
smiths have  spent  80,000L  on  an  institute  at  New 
Cross.  My  own  company,  the  Mercers,  are  spending 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  scholastic  work  now  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  in  London. 

8761.  And  I  think  the  Skinners'  Company  has  also 
given  a  permanent  endowment  of  1,000Z.  a  year  to  one 
of  the  City  Polytechnics  ?— 1,0007..  a  year  is  only  a 
small  sum.  If  you  come  to  22,000L  a  year,  it  is  a  large 
sum. 

8762.  That  is  only  one  company  ?— Certainly,  that 
is  only  one  company. 

8763.  These  circumstances  certainly  might  give  one 
the  impression  that  it  was  possible  that  a  permanent 
foundation  might  be  secured  ? — I  should  say  it  is 
possible,  but  not  probable. 

8764.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Your  institute,  I  think  you  said, 
would  prefer  one  University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

8765.  But  you  went  on  to  say  that  failing  any  one 
University  they  would  be  prepared  to  come  into  some 
such  scheme  as  the  Gresham  University  ? — I  think 
they  might. 

8766.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were 
difficulties  felt  about  coming  in  as  a  constituent  college? 
— The  difficulties  are  principally,  I  think,  the  question 
of  funds. 

8767.  And  financial  status? — Yes. 


8768.  What  would  coming  in  mean  ?   Would  it  mean     j,  Watney, 
direct  representation  on  the  governing  body  ? — I  do  Esq. 
not  know.   

8769.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  part  of  the  20  Jaly  l892' 
powers  that  they  would  have  to  hand  over,  if  they  had 

such  representation,  would  be  powers  concerning  the 
appointment  of  the  professors,  directing  of  studies, 
remuneration  of  professors,  and  so  forth  ? 

(Professor  Sidgwiek.)  I  thought  Mr.  Watney  said  they 
had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  come  in  on  any  terms 
at  all  ? — They  have  not  made  up  their  minds  at  present 
to  come  in  on  any  terms  at  all.  They  wish  to  have 
time  to  consider  more  carefully  what  the  new  Univer- 
sity is  to  be,  because  at  present  of  course  none  of  us 
know. 

8770.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Are  they  actually  considering 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  will  wait  to 
hear  what  the  constitution  of  the  University  is  before 
they  will  pledge  themselves. 

8771.  Do  you  say  that  none  of  the  teachers  or 
professors  are  upon  the  council  ? — None.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Institute  no  professor  can  be  on  the 
council. 

8772.  Have  they  been  consulted  or  asked  to  report 
at  all  upon  the  Gresham  scheme  or  any  other  scheme 
for  a  new  University  ? — No. 

8773.  Are  the  council  aware  of  their  views  officially 
or  unofficially  ? — Officially  not ;  unofficially  only  in  the 
way  that  anybody  else  knows. 

8774.  You  spoke  of  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  council  and  the  professors.  Do  you 
mean  between  the  council  and  the  professors  ? — Differ- 
ences of  opinion,  in  what  way  do  you  mean? 

8775.  In  answering  Mr.  Anstie  you  said  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  differences  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  the  professors  ? — -Yes,  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  affiliate  ourselves  to  a  Uni- 
versity or  not. 

8776.  Does  that  represent  a  difference  of  view  as  to 
main  policy  between  the  council  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  professors  on  the  other  ? — No,  there  are  no  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  council  as  a  body  and  the 
professors  as  a  body. 

8777.  But  the  professors  have  not  been  invited  at  all 
to  express  their  views  collectively  ? — No. 

8778.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  One  principal  object  of 
the  new  University  would  be  to  promote  what  is  called 
the  higher  studies  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  men  the 
Opportunity  of  pursuing  that  kind  of  study  which  is 
allied  to  research,  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, that  is  to  say,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  excellent  laboratories  afford.  What  I  want  to 
ask  is  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  new  University 
having  as  its  function  to  promote  that  higher  edu- 
cation, the  Institute  would  be  willing  to  accept 
suggestions,  for  facilitating  such  higher  studies, 
and  to  give  opportunities,  which  perhaps  do  not 
as  yet  exist  in  your  laboratories,  for  studies  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  which  are  now  carried  on,  as,  for 
instance,  relating  to  other  subjects  than  those  which 
are  at  present  studied  but  also  technical  ? — So  long  as 
the  research  work  which  would  be  done  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Institute  I 
should  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes. 

8779.  Yes ;  but  what  I  rather  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  Institute  would  co-operate  cordially  with 
any  central  body  having  that  purpose? — I  think  it 
would. 

8780.  (Professor  Sidgwiek.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  what  is  called  an 
Association  for  promoting  a  professorial  University  in 
London? — Yes,  I  have  seen  a  paper  that  has  been  put 
forward. 

8781.  Are  you  aware  that  the  four  professors  em- 
ployed at  the  Central  Institution  have  given  their 
names  to  that  scheme? — Yes. 

8782.  Professor  Armstrong,  Professor  Ayrton,  Pro- 
fessor Unwin,  who  is  on  the  committee,  and  Professor 
Henrioi.  That,  I  presume,  may  be  taken  to  imply 
that  in  their  view  it  would  be  a  gain  for  the  ends  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  Central  Institution  that  they  should  be 
absorbed  in  a  professorial  University.  ' '  Absorbed  "was 
the  word  that  was  used  to  us  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure 
about  that.  You  must  not  take  it  that  I  assent  to  that. 
I  doubt  whether,  at  any  rate  some  of  those  gentlemen 
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J.  Watney,     do  agree  that  the  Central  Institution  should  be  absorbed 
Esq.         into  a  University. 

j^j  igK"  ^83.  I  think  Professor  Henrici,  who  came  before  us, 
'     u  y  was  of  opinion  that  if  a  professorial  University  was 

instituted,  this  absorption  should  take  place,  and  I 
think  we  have  been  informed  that  Professor  Ayrton 
would  take  that  view.  I  gather  from  Professor  Un- 
win's  name  being  on  the  executive  committee,  that  he 
would  also  be  of  that  opinion  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I 
do  not  know,  but  even  if  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
professors,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  be 
absorbed  into  any  other  institution. 

8784.  Then  the  idea  of  absorption,  what  has  been 
called  before  us  the  "  melting  pot,"  into  which  you 
were  to  go  among  other  institutions,  is,  I  gather, 
entirely  alien  from  the  views  of  your  committee  ? — 
Entirely. 

8785.  There  is  no  chance  of  your  agreeing  to  go  into 
the  melting  pot  ? — I  think  not.  At  any  rate  that  is  their 
present  opinion. 

8786.  Therefore,  the  only  question  with  them  is 
whether  they  should  euter  the  University  retaining 
their  independence  ? — Yes. 

8787.  But  with  a  view  to  that  as  far  as  you  can 
judge,  they  are  not  prepared  to  capitalise  the  contribu- 
tions ? — Of  course  the  Institute  itself  cannot  capitalise 
them.  It  is  a  question  i'or  the  various  companies,  who 
practically  form  the  Institute. 

8788.  I  should  rather  have  said  that,  as  far  as  you 
know,  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  chance  of  these  companies 
agreeing  to  capitalise  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8789.  (Lord  Meay.)  Who  appoints  the  professors  ? — 
The  sub-committee  recommend.  I  think  I  told  one  of 
the  Commissioners  when  he  was  questioning  me,  that 
there  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  executive  committee 
appointed  to  look  after  each  college.  The  sub-com- 
mittee, for  instance,  looking  after  the  Central  Institu- 
tion would  recommend  perhaps  one,  two,  or  three  pro- 
fessors, and  out  of  the  number  the  executive  committee 
would  elect  one. 

8790.  Would  the  professors  be  consulted  before  such 
a  recommendation  was  made  by  the  sub-committee  ? — 
The  other  professors  you  mean  ? 

8791.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  professor  for 
each  Faculty,  so  to  speak.  I  have  no  doubt  we  should 
take  scientific  advice.  We  have  a  good  many  scientific 
men  on  our  committees,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  and 
others  ;  and  the  committee  would  probably  take  advice, 
but  whether  they  would  take  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
fessors or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

8792.  Are  the  various  courses  of  lectures  settled  and 
adopted  by  the  sub-committee  for  the  various  insti- 
tutions ? — There  is  a  programme  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  within  the  lines  of  that  programme  the 
professors  practically  conduct  the  teaching  as  they 
think  fit. 

8793.  But  has  that  programme  been  settled  after 
communication  with  the  professors  who  are  to  teach 
within  the  limits  of  that  programme  ? — The  programme 
is  revised  by  the  professors  and  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee and  passed  by  the  sub-committee.  The 
general  scheme  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  Central  Institution  was  drawn  up 
by  the  sub-committees  of  the  Institute  previous  to 
the  completion  of  the  building  or  of  any  of  the  staff; 
the  details  of  the  programme  were  subsequently  drafted 
by  the  professors  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  scheme 
and  revised  and  approved  by  the  committee;  no 
material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  programme 
since  its  first  issue. 

8794.  Then  the  initiative  for  the  educational  side  of 
your  various  institutions  belongs  to  the  teaching  bodies 
of  the  institutions  ? — Within  certain  lines. 

8795.  The  students  obtain  a  diploma  which  is  given 
by  the  Central  Institution  ? — By  the  Institute.  It  is 
the  diploma  of  the  Institute. 


8796.  Not  the  diploma  of  the  Central  Institution  ? — 
No. 

8797.  That  diploma  is  a  different  diploma  from  the 
one  which  you  call  the  technological  diploma  ? — The 
technological  examinations  held  all  over  the  country 
are  very  different.  A  man  will  attend  a  certain  number 
of  lectures  or  classes  in  London  or  a  provincial  town  and 
pass  a  certain  examination,  and  if  he  gets  a  certain 
number  of  marks  in  that  examination  he  is  entitled  to 
a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  the  examination. 

8798.  Therefore  the  diploma  of  the  Institute  con- 
stitutes a  higher  qualification  than  the  certificate 
which  is  given  after  passing  a  technological  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  in  the  same  way  as  an  Honours  Degree  at 
a  University  is  better  than  a  good  pass  in  a  public 
elementary  school. 

8799.  And  this  diploma  of  the  Institute  is  only 
given  to  students  who  have  attended  the  Central 
Institution  ? — For  three  years,  and  who  have  passed  at 
the  end  of  that  three  years  a  satisfactory  examination. 
All  the  regular  students  are  examined  periodically,  and 
in  the  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  third  year 
the  marks  awarded  during  the  first  and  second  years 
are  taken  into  consideration.  If  a  student  absents 
himself  without  sufficient  cause  from  any  of  the  exami- 
nations or  fails  to  show  satisfactory  progress,  he  becomes 
liable  to  be  put  back  a  year  or  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
college  altogether. 

8800.  Therefore  attendance  is  compulsory  at  the 
lectures  of  the  Central  Institution  ? — And  for  the  whole 
course  of  teaching.  To  get  a  diploma  a  young  man 
has  to  attend  three  years  in  just  the  same  way  as  a  day 
scholar  attends  at  St.  Paul's  school,  for  instance. 

8801.  What  is  the  average  age  of  those  who  obtain 
that  final  diploma? — Speaking  very  roughly,  I  should 
think  about  20  to  22. 

8802.  Do  most  of  your  students  enter  for  that  ex- 
amination ? — They  all  enter  for  the  examination,  that 
is  all  who  go  through  the  complete  course  of  study. 
Some  of  them  go  up  twice.  They  may,  if  they  like,  stay 
another  year  at  the  institution  and  go  out  in  another 
branch. 

8803.  Has  the  result  of  that  examination  been  satis- 
factory ? — Eminently. 

8804.  Most  of  your  students  have  been  successful  in 
it,  have  they  ? — I  do  not  say  that  most  students  have 
obtained  diplomas  because  the  diploma  is  the  honour 
degree. 

8805.  But  most  of  the  students  who  entered  for  the 
examination  have  passed  ? — Most  pass  the  examina- 
tion, but  all  who  pass  do  not  get  the  diploma.  The 
man  who  passes  does  not  necessarily  get  a  diploma. 
He  must  pass  well  to  get  a  diploma. 

8806.  Therefore  the  diploma  constitutes  an  honours 
degree  ? — Yes. 

8807.  Could  you  inform  me  what  are  the  arguments 
used  by  those  who  object  to  affiliate  the  Central  Insti- 
tution to  the  new  University  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
take  upon  myself  to  do  that. 

8808.  One  of  the  objections  might  be  the  difference 
of  opinion  which,  as  you  know,  prevails  with  regard  to 
technical  education  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  schools,  one  school  is  in  favour  of 
giving  technical  education  in  its  highest  developments 
in  existing  Universities,  "S  a  separate  Faculty  of 
applied  science  ;  the  other  school,  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  gives  technical  science  an  independent 
existence  in  separate  technical  Universities  as  they  are 
called.  Have  your  council  at  all  had  that  question  for 
consideration  before  them  ? — No,  not  as  a  body. 

8809.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to 
say  that  the  terms  under  which  the  South  Kensington 
Institute  had  the  site  of  its  buildings,  were  that  it 
should  spend  5,000/.  a  year  at  least? — Yes. 

8810.  And  that  is  something  very  much  like  a  per- 
manent endowment,  is  it  not? — No,  because  if  we  cease 
to  spend  5,000/.  a  year  the  buildings  would  go  away 
from  us. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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The  Key.  Henby  Wace,  D.D.,  further  examined,  the  Eev.  Principal  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  and  the 

Rev.  Principal  Dykes,  D.D.,  examined. 


8811.  (Chairman  to  Dr.  Wace.)  This  is  entirely  se- 
parate from  your  examination  the  other  day  P — Yes, 
entirely.  I  understand  that  evidence  has  already  been 
given  before  the  Commission  by  representatives  of  the 
Nonconformist  theological  colleges,  as  to  the  advant- 
age of  establishing  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  ;  and  they  were 
good  enough  to  ask  King's  College  to  enter  into  con- 
sultation with  them  on  that  subject.  We  had  several 
meetings,  first  of  all  informally,  in  order  that  we 
might  settle  upon  our  own  views  before  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Council  of  King's  College.  When 
it  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  King's  College 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  is  one  of  their  two  Chair- 
men, was  requested  to  have  an  interview  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nonconformist  theological  colleges. 
He  did  so,  and  as  the  result  of  that  interview  he  made  a 
report  to  the  Council  of  King's  College,  and  the  Council 
agreed  substantially  to  the  proposal  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  these  various  meetings.  Dr.  Reynolds,  the 
Principal  of  Cheshunt  College,  and  Dr.  Dykes,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Guildford  Street,  are 
here  with  me,  and  will  be  able  to  state  the  effect  of 
our  agreement  and  answer  any  question  upon  it.  The 
document  which  I  hand  in  contains  the  amendments  in 
the  Gresham  Charter  recommended  by  the  Councils  of 
the  various  colleges  and  by  the  Council  of  King's 
College.    (For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  12.) 

8812.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  agree  to  the 
admission  of  these  six  Nonconformist  colleges  into  the 
University  merely  as  regards  this  proposed  Theological 
Faculty  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  should  explain  particularly 
that  we  have  deliberately,  after  great  consultation, 
resolved  that  the  Faculty  should  not  be  called  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  or  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  but  a 
Faculty  of  Theological  Science,  in  order  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  Theology  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  but  rather  with  the  sciences  which  are 
ancillary  to  Theology  in  that  respect.  Therefore,  we 
deem  it  to  be  a  vital  matter  that  that  should  be  the 
name  of  the  Faculty,  that  and  no  other.  In  clause 
II.,  after  stating  that  University  College  and  King's 
College  "  shall  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  Colleges 
"  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University,"  we  propose  to  put 
"  The  following  Theological  Colleges  shall  be  and  are 
"  hereby  constituted  Colleges  of  Theological  Science 
"  in  the  University." 

8813.  As  it  stands  now  University  College  and  King's 
College  would  be  and  "  are  hereby  constituted  Colleges 
"  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University."  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  that? — I  suppose,  if  they  did  not 
form  a  Facility,  it  would  simply  be  that  that  clause 
gives  them  the  power,  whenever  they  choose  to  exercise 
it.  Of  course,  if  one  of  them  did  not  form  such  a 
Faculty  there  would  be  no  representatives  of  it  on  the 
Faculty  of  Theological  Science  ;  but  we  could  hardly 
put  a  clause  in  the  Charter  to  say  that  it  should  be 
excluded  from  that  Faculty. 

8814.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the 
advantages  of  having  a  Faculty  of  Theological  Science 
you  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  desirability  of  it  ? 
— I  think  it  very  desirable  with  due  safeguards. 

8815.  And  you  see  a  possibility  of  establishing  such  a 
Faculty  without  regard  to  any  particular  creed  of  any 
kind? — Yes  ;  provided  that  it  has  this  designation,  and 
provided  that  the  clauses  which  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  are  inserted.  Perhaps  I  may 
explain  the  paper  to  your  Lordship.  The  next  is  a 
merely  consequential  alteration  inserting  the  words 
"Theological  Science"  in  the  clause  which  specifies 
the  various  Faculties.  The  next  is  practically  a  con- 
sequential alteration.  It  was  found  that  it  would 
probably  be  inconvenient  to  introduce  so  many  new 
members  on  the  Council  as  would  be  required  if  each 
College  had  a  separate  representative.  At  King's  Col- 
lege, we  do  not  require,  of  course,  any  special  repre- 
sentative for  that  purpose,  as  we  have  three  members 
to  represent  all  the  Faculties.  These  other  colleges, 
six  in  number,  are  content  to  be  together  represented 
by  three.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  they  would 
make  that  election.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  en- 
tirely for  themselves.  Then  in  the  same  clause  after 
the  word  "Arts"  insert  the  words  "Theological 
Science."  That  is  also  merely  consequential.  Now 
I  will  go  to  the  last  clause,  as  it  is  merely  a  formal 
one.    "  The  London  district  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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University  shall  be  a  circle  of  15  miles  radius  from 
the  Guildhall." 


8816.  What  is  the  present  radius  in  the  Charter  p — 
There  is  no  radius.  The  original  proposal  was  15  miles 
radius  from  Charing  Cross  ;  but  that  was  altered  by 
the  Privy  Council  making  it  the  administrative  county 
of  London. 

8817.  What  radius  would  that  be  ?--We  do  not  know, 
but  it  would  exclude  Cheshunt. 

8818.  And  the  reason  for  this  alteration  is  to  include 
Cheshunt  ? — Yes. 

8819.  That  with  regard  to  Clause  X.  is  rather  im- 
portant, is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  amendments  relating 
to  X.  and  XXV.  are  very  important.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  at  the  end  of  Clause  X.,  which  prescribes  the 
powers  of  the  Council  and  makes  certain  provisions 
for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  :  ' '  Nor  shall  the  Council 
"  appoint  any  lecturer  in  any  subject  included  in  the 
"  Faculty  of  Theological  Science  exception  the  recom- 
"  mendation  of  the  Board  of  Study  of  that  Faculty." 
The  reason  of  that  is,  that,  considering  the  practical 
nature  of  theological  training,  we  deem  it  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  the  teaching  given  in  the  name  of 
the  University  should  be  such  as  would  sufficiently 
harmonise  with  the  teaching  given  in  the  colleges. 

8820.  To  be  sure  that  the  lecturer  is  a  Christian  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  the  practical  result  of  it,  of  course. 
Then  at  the  end  of  Clause  XXV.  it  is  proposed  to  add  : 
"  The  Council  shall  not  require  it  as  a  condition  of  a 
"  degree  that  the  student  shall  have  attended  the 
"  lectures  of  any  particular  professor  or  lecturer." 
The  object  is  somewhat  similar.  Of  course,  all  these 
theological  colleges  are  training  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  they  should  have  the  entire  direction  of 
the  training  of  those  men.  For  that  purpose  they  must 
have  a  power  of  saying  what  lectures  they  shall  attend, 
and,  if  necessary,  what  they  shall  not  attend. 

8821.  You  leave  to  each  college  the  power  of  deter- 
mining what  lectures  are  to  be  attended  and  what  are 
not  to  be  attended  ? — By  its  own  men. 

8822.  And  by  the  Charter  of  course  no  degree  can 
be  given  to  anybody  who  has  not  had  a  course  in  one 
of  the  colleges  connected  with  the  University,  and 
therefore,  the  colleges  will  really  have  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  what  the  instruction  is  to  be  ? — That  is 
so. 

8823.  And  that  is  what  is  intended  ? — Yes. 

8824.  I  think  we  understand  your  scheme  now,  and 
this  is  agreed  to,  I  suppose,  by  the  gentlemen  who 
were  before  us  the  other  day  and  by  the  colleges  they 
represent  ? — Yes,  Dr.  Dykes  and  Dr.  Reynolds  agree.  ' 

8825.  (Lord  Beay.)  From  evidence  which  we  have 
received  on  a  previous  occasion  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  theological  colleges  to  pro- 
vide for  deficiencies  in  theological  training  which 
exist  in  the  present  curricula.  Would  you  admit  that 
there  were  such  deficiencies  ? — As  far  as  King's  College 
is  concerned,  certainly  not. 

8826.  If  the  new  University  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  such  deficiencies  you  do  not  dispute  its 
right  to  provide  for  them  ? — Provided  that,  as  is  said 
here,  no  lecturer  is  appointed  except  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty. 

8827.  Therefore  you  propose  virtually  that  the 
Faculty  should  have  the  appointment  of  such  lecturers 
in  theological  science  ? — Not  exactly  that  they  would 
have  the  appointment,  but  they  would  have  what 
would  amount  to  a  practical  veto  upon  the  appoint- 
ment, only  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation. 

8828.  They  would  recommend  and  the  Council  would 
not  appoint  anyone  who  had  not  been  recommended  ? — 
No. 

8829.  It  gives  them  the  initiative  in  the  appointment? 
—Yes. 

8829«.  Of  course  the  council  would  be  quite  within 
its  powers  in  saying  to  the  Faculty,  "  We  suggest  that 
"  this  should  be  done  and  that  this  gentleman  should 
"  be  appointed  "? — If  they  did  not  appoint  him. 

8830.  It  would  be  practically  a  rrr  •amendation  to 
the  Council? — In  that  way  it  would 
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8831.  You  would  not  object  to  that? — I  do  not 
know.  If  you  put  it  in  that  way  it  rather  alters  the 
case.  Informally,  no  doubt,  suggestions  might  be  made 
to  the  Faculty,  but  I  do  not  think  a  formal  suggestion 
ought  to  come  from  the  Council,  because  that  puts  the 
Faculty  in  the  position  of  exercising  a  veto,  which  is 
not  what  we  ask. 


20  July  1892.     8832.  The  procedure  would  then  be  the  following: — the 

 — —      Council  of  the  University  would  state  to  the  Faculty 

that  it  was  desirable  to  provide  for  a  certain  Chair  of 
theological  science  for  which  no  previous  provision  had 
been  made  and  would  then  ask  the  Faculty  to  recom- 
mend a  teacher  for  such  a  Chair? — Of  course,  in  the 
first  place,  in  putting  that  question  you  are  assuming 
the  whole  question  of  the  University  appointing  these 
University  professors. 

8833.  I  am  assuming  what  is  stated  here  :  — "  Nor 
"  shall  the  Council  appoint  any  lecturer  in  any  sub- 
"  ject  included  in  the  Faculty  of  theological  science 
"  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Study 
V  of  that  Faculty"? — That  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  appointing  Chairs,  because  that  would  refer 
to  the  power  which  is  given  in  the  Charter  to  appoint 
lecturers  in  any  Faculty.  It  is  not  intended  in  the 
Charter,  as  it  at  present  stands,  to  cover  the  question 
of  University  Chairs. 

8834.  The  University,  according  to  the  Charter,  has 
the  power  of  appointing  lecturers,  and,  therefore,  if 
the  University  Council  is  of  opinion  that  a  lecturer 
in  a  certain  subject  should  be  appointed,  then,  as  I 
say,  all  that  the  University  Council  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  invite  the  Faculty  to  designate  the  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  lecturer  ? — I  suppose  that 
would  be  so. 

8835.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  With  regard  to  Clause  10 
the  words  you  use  are  "  except  on  the  recommendation 
"  of  the  Board  of  Study  of  that  Faculty."  You  observe 
that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Clause  L0  of  the  Charter 
as  it  now  stands,  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the 
examinations  or  degrees,  there  are  two  alternative 
phrases  used.  It  says,  provided  that  the  council  shall 
"  proceed  on  the  recommendation  of,  or  after  sub- 
"  mitting  the  proposal  for  consideration  and  report  to, 
"  the  Board  or  Boards  of  Study  of  the  Faculty."  What 
I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  a  somewhat  less  stringent  rule 
would  not  meet  the  present  case.  It  seemed  to  me  more 
likely  that  it  would  be  admitted  that  the  Council 
should  not  make  an  appointment  before  it  had  referred 
the  question  to,  and  received  a  report  from,  the  Board 
of  Studies  than  that  it  should  be  absolutely  restricted, 
asyour  words  imply,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  latter. 
Practically  it  would  come,  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  the  same  thing  ?— I  think  I  shall  be  speaking 
with  the  support  of  my  two  colleagues  here  in  saying 
that  we  considered  that  point,  and  that  the  omission 
of  those  words  was  deliberate. 

8836.  May  I  put  the  question  as  strongly  as  this? 
Would  you  rather  that  the  whole  scheme  were  dropped 
than  that  the  power  should  be  in  the  last  resort  re- 
served to  the  Council.  The  reason  I  put  the  question 
so  strongly  is  this.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  great 
objection  to  any  scheme  that  a  Faculty  should  have  a 
power  granted  to  it  which  is  not  granted  to  any  other 
Faculty.  If  the  power  were  granted  in  a  less  stringent 
form  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  it  would  be  held 
to  be  a  desirable  rule  to  make  with  regard  to  all  the 
Faculties? — My  colleagues  must  answer  for  themselves 
on  that  point,  but  for  myself  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  should  not  wish  the  scheme  to  be  dropped 
by  virtue  of  the  substitution  of  the  other  words  for 
these.  (Dr.  Dykes.)  I  should  not  consider  it  at  all  a 
fatal  objection  to  that  scheme,  speaking  for  myself,  if 
the  alternative  in  the  clause  read  by  Professor  Sidg- 
wick were  inserted  in  relation  to  the  Faculty,  but  I 
should  say  that,  provided  that  the  clause  proposed  to 
be  added  after  Clause  25,  viz.,  "  that  the  council  shall 
''  not  require  it  as  a  condition  of  a  degree  that  the 
"  student  shall  have  attended  the  lectures  of  any  par  - 
"  licular  professor  or  lecturer,"  should  be  at  the  same 
time  accepted,  because  that  gives  a  protection,  you  will 
at  once  perceive,  to  students  and  colleges  to  which 
students  belong  in  the  event  of  a  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity being  appointed  to  whose  teaching  they  might 
conscientiously  object.  That  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  my  mind.  (Dr.  Wace.)  I  gave  my  answer 
under  the  same  supposition,  that  the  second  clause 
would  remain. 

8837.  (Mr.  Bendall  to  Dr.  Wace.)  As  to  the  position  of 
the  proposed  Faculty  of  Theological  Science  it  would 


include  all  persons  doing  professorial  work  or  giving 
regular  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  included  in 
the  Faculty.  That  would  make  the  Theological 
Faculty  consist  practically  of  all  the  theological  teachers 
of  all  these  colleges  ?  —  Not  all,  because  it  says,  "  Such 
.'I  persons  for  any  college  of  that  Faculty  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  governing  body." 

8838.  But  the  natural  course  would  be  all,  or  at  any 
rate  the  principal  ones  ? — Yes. 

8839.  That  would  mean  a  Theological  Faculty  of  what 
sort  of  number— say  five  in  each  Faculty.  Would  that 
about  cover  the  main  ground  ? — We  should  want  more 
than  that  at  King's  College,  I  thmk. 

8840.  Would  eight  be  right  ?— About  that  I  think, 
about  eight  or  nine. 

8841.  (To  Dr.  Dijkes.)  And  for  your  college  about 
the  same  ? — Four  is  the  full  number  that  we  have  in 
the  college  I  represent,  but  I  should  think  five  is  as 
many  as  exists  in  most  of  the  Nonconformists  bodies. 

8842.  (To  Dr.  Wace.)  If  we  take  the  seven  colleges,  we 
should  not  be  far  out  in  calculating  the  Theological 
Faculty  at  40  or  50  P — It  comes  to  about  that. 

8843.  Now  with  regard  to  this  Theological  Faculty, 
the  clause  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  Clause  10  says, 
"  Nor  shall  the  Council  appoint  any  lecturer,"  and  so 
on.  How  would  that  bear  upon  the  power  of  admitting 
any  constituent  college  ?  I  will  state  the  case  concretely. 
Suppose  a  Boman  Catholic  College  applied  for  admission 
or  a  Unitarian  College  applied  for  admission,  would 
the  University  Council  retain  the  full  power  to  admit 
them  as  constituent  colleges,  and  in  so  doing  admit 
their  lecturers  to  the  Theological  Faculty,  or  would  it 
not  ? — Certainly  that  clause  does  not  affect  the  power  of 
admission  to  colleges  at  all. 

8844.  Then  the  University  Council  would  be  quite 
unfettered  in  that  particular  ? — Entirely. 

8845.  And  even  in  spite  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  they  would  admit  such  colleges  P — 
They  would  have  the  same  power  of  admitting  Colleges 
in  the  Faculty  of  Theological  Science  as  they  have  in 
any  other.  I  think  it  says  that  the  colleges  are  to  be 
admitted  after  the  report  made  to  the  Board  of 
Studies  of  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  in  respect  of 
which  the  application  is  made. 

8846.  (To  Dr.  Dykes.)  Would  that  be  your  under- 
standing likewise? — My  understanding  would  be  that 
this  proposed  clause  at  the  end  of  Clause  10  would  not 
affect  the  introduction  into  the  University  of  any 
further  colleges. 

8847.  It  would  require  careful  wording  to  make 
that  clear,  but  that  is  the  intention  of  the  colleges,  is 
it  ?— Yes. 


(To  Dr.  Wace.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  next 
addition,  at  the  end  of  Clause  25.  Is  that  intended  to 
be  quite  general  or  to  apply  to  the  Theological  Faculty 
only  ?  —  We  drafted  it  as  intended  to  be  general. 
Of  course  it  is  the  necessities  of  theology  which  have 
suerg-ested  it. 


8849.  I  think  many  would  take  exception  to  making 
a  general  rule  excluding  the  University  from  having 
any  power  of  compelling  students  to  attend  any  par- 
ticular lecture  ?■ — That  is  a  question,  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University,  with  which  I  would  deal 
strongly,  because  anything  which  gave  the  University 
power  to  require  the  students,  of  King's  College  we 
will  say,  in  engineering  or  medicine,  to  attend  lectures 
outside  the  college,  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
purposes  we  have  in  view. 

8850.  It  is  introducing  quite  a  new  point  into 
the  new  University  Charter  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is, 
because  it  is  required  that  the  students  shall  only  be 
admissible  to  degrees  on  pursuing  the  regular  course  of 
study  in  a  college. 

8851.  Let  us  take  an  instance  of  a  single  professor  in 
a  particular  college  appointed  by  the  University,  and 
the  University  prescribing  that  all  students  must  attend 
the  particular  course  of  study.  It  is  surely  a  natural 
provision  for  the  University  to  make,  and  it  is  such  as 
is  made  in  nearly  every  University,  I  think  ? — Not  in 
the  Victoria  University. 

8852.  Take  the  case  of  the  Faculty  of  Music.  The 
University  requires  that  every  student  of  music  should 
attend  a  course  of  study  given  by  a  college  of  the 
University  ? — Quite  so,  but  that  is  not  the  case  of  the 
University   professor.    All  that  that  comes  to  is  to 
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require  that  a  man  shall  attend  a  course  of  study  iu  a 
college  of  the  University. 

8853.  He  is  the  only  University  professor  ?— He  has 
to  cvo  there.  That  I  do  not  object  to.  If,  for  example 
at  University  College  there  was  a  Faculty  of  music  it 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
Charter  that  anybody  who  wanted  a  degree  m  music 
(which  would  be  involved  in  the  Charter)  must  go 
through  the  regular  course  in  the  college. 

8854.  The  Charter  does  not  lay  that  down  and  does 
not  preclude  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  left  entirely  open 
to  the  University  to  decide  as  the  emergency  might 
arise  ?— That  is  a  point  which  had  better  be  discussed 
on  another  occasion  perhaps,  but  with  respect  to  the 
Theological  Faculty  at  any  rate  we  deem  it  essential. 

8855.  (To  Dr.  Dykes.)  Your  colleges  wonld  not  wish 
it  to  extend  beyond  the  Theological  Faculty  ?— No. 
We  do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  with  regard  to  any 
other  Faculty. 

8856.  With  regard  to  the  Theologica]  Faculty  you 
consider  it  a  sine  qua  non  ? — Yes. 

8857.  (To  Dr.  Wace.)  Supposing  it  were  considered 
unwise  to  constitute  a  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
Theological  Faculty,  would  you  sooner  that  the  whole 

scheme  were  given  up  than  that  ? — I  should  feel 

so,  and  I  think  my  Council  would. 

8858.  You  would  think  that  better  than  the  risk  that 
they  should  take  a  high-handed  measure,  and  say  the 
students  should  go  to  one  theological  lecturer  ?— I 
think  that  is  a  danger  that  one  should  guard  against. 

8859.  And  you  would  prefer  that  the  whole  scheme 
should  fall  through  rather  than  that  the  proviso 
should  be  given  up  ? — I  should. 

8860.  (To  Dr.  Dykes.)  Would  you  feel  the  same  ? — I 
should  unless  the  'addendum  to  Clause  10  were  passed. 
I  think  either  of  these  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  a 
sufficient  safeguard,  but  without  one  of  the  two  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  a  safeguard  at  all.  (Dr. 
Wace.)  Clause  10  in  that  case  would  have  to  be  passed 
in  its  present  form. 

8861.  {To  Dr.  Wace.)  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
such  limitation  of  University  powers  in  any  existing 
University? — I  should  answer  to  that  that  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  no  formal 
limitation  of  that  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Theological  Faculty  is  absolutely  bound  up  with  the 
Church  of  England. 

8862.  Till  very  recently  of  course  the  University  of 
Cambridge  did  require  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of 
one  or  two  professors,  the  Regius  Professor  or  one 
other,  I  think.  That  you  would  think  objectionable, 
would  you  ? — It  would  be  objectionable  I  think  in  this 
University,  because  we  know  perlectly  well  what  is  the 
nature  of  "the  instruction  which  would  be  given  by  the 
Regius  Professors  at  Cambridge.  They  must  be  doctors 
of  divinity  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  least  they 
would  be  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England. 

8863.  You  personally  would  not  prohibit  the  Univer- 
sity from  exercising  that  power  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

8864.  Would  you  be  content  to  render  it  subject  to 
veto  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

8865.  You  would  not  trust  them  in  that  particular 
direction? — I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "  trust." 

8866.  I  will  say  confide  the  power  to  them.  You 
think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  power  to  entrust  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

8867.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Can  yoa  give  me  any  guidance  as 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  number  three  has  been 
assumed  as  the  representation  of  the  theological  col- 
leges ?  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  theological 
colleges  are  to  have  three  ? — I  think  I  may  say  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  a  little  unreasonable  to  ask  to  have  a 
representation  of  every  college,  so  as  there  were  six  of 
them  they  took  one  representative  for  two  colleges. 

8868.  Of  course  one  must  not  be  too  scrupulous  foi 
exactitude,  but  the  result  will  be  that  the  collegiate 
representation  as  distinct  from  the  Faculty  representa- 
tion will  be  :  for  theology,  3  ;  for  law,  possibly,  but 
only  possibly,  2  ;  for  medicine,  10  ;  and  science,  none. 
Does  not  that  strike  you  as  a  rather  strange  result  ? — 
But  there  will  be  in  course  of  time  representation  of 
scientific  colleges.  I  cannot  doubt  that  one  or  more  of 
the  great  hospitals  will  sooner  or  later  qualify  for  it  if 
they  do  not  apply  at  once  to  be  admitted  as  colleges  of 
science. 


8869.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  At  present 
there  is  no  collegiate  representation  of  science  what- 
ever p — That  is  unfortunate  for  science,  but  it  is  itu 
own  fault,  I  suppose,  because  there  are  no  colleges  of 
science. 

8870.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  re-adjust 
the  method  of  collegiate  representation  by  throwing 
collegiate  representation  into  a  rather  different  form? 
— Perhaps  I  might  ask  leave  to  correct  what  you  are 
saying  in  this  respect.  When  you  say  there  is  no 
representation  of  the  colleges  of  science,  the  collegiate 
representation  of  University  College  and  King's  College 
does  include  the  representation  of  colleges  of  science. 

8871.  It  includes  representatives  of  colleges  which 
are,  amongst  other  things,  colleges  of  science  ? — Yes. 

8872.  But  as  colleges  of  science  specifically  they  are 
not  represented  ? — Not  as  colleges  of  science  alone,  but 
specifically,  yes. 

8873.  Not  specifically  ? — Yes,  because  they  are  ad- 
mitted in  respect  of  all  the  Faculties. 

8874.  That  is  to  say,  a  fifth  of  each  college  may  be 
ascribed  to  science  ? — -Yes. 

8875.  That  would  mean,  say,  two  fifths  of  each  unit 
as  each  institutional  representation  ? — Yes. 

8876.  Does  that  strike  you  as  adequate  ? — As  I  said 
before,  when  I  was  being  examined  about  the  matter, 
we  are  rather  diverging  into  the  general  question. 

8877.  We  are  almost  inevitably  brought  back  to 
general  considerations  by  this  particular  evidence 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
to  discuss  this  evidence  except  on  general  grounds  ? — 
May  I  venture  to  ask  what  was  the  alternative  that  was 
passing  through  your  mind  ? 

8878.  What  was  suggesting  itself  to  me  was  that, 
preserving  the  entire  independence  and  autonomy  of 
the  colleges  in  all  their  own  proper  collegiate  work 
they  should,  in  their  connexion  with  the  University, 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  particular  kind  of 
work  which  they  do,  so  that  in  effect  they  should  be 
rather  considered  as  schools  of  particular  branches  of 
learning  than  as  colleges.  In  other  words,  that  the 
whole  University  provision  for  the  collegiate  arts  train- 
ing, the  collegiate  science  training,  the  collegiate 
theological  training,  the  collegiate  medical  training, 
and  the  collegiate  legal  training,  should  for  University 
purposes  be  constituted  in  five  separate  and  distinct 
schools  on  which  the  various  institutions  should  be 
represented  in  voting  power  in  a  manner  to  be  settled 
by  some  independent  commission,  say  some  statutory 
commission,  such  as  that  which  has  regulated  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  and  no.  I 
must  distinguish.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  should 
have  any  objection  in  principle  to  the  colleges  having  a 
representation  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Faculties 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  admitted,  1  say  no,  I  do 
not  object  to  that ;  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  should 
consent  to  the  extent  of  the  representation  of  the  col- 
leges not  being  fixed  at  the  outset  may,  as  now,  be 
agreed  upon,  and  being  referred  to  some  subsequent 
commission  to  decide  as  they  pleased,  that  I  should 
resist  very  strongly. 

8879.  You  think  it  would  not  be  a  reasonable  thing 
to  ask,  and  that  London,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Lon- 
don University,  practically,  I  may  say,  on  new  lines,  the 
collegiate  institutions  in  their  relation  to  the  University 
should  not  be  subjected  to  that  statutory  interference 
which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Scotch  and  the 
Irish  Universities  have  all  been  subjected  to  ? — No, 
because  the  reason  why  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
deemed,  at  all  events,  to  be  properly  subjected  to  that 
interference  was  on  the  ground  of  their  possessing 
property  which  was  deemed  to  be  national. 

8880.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rendall,  that  you  contemplated 
the  Charter  to  mean  that  the  whole  course  of  any  one 
student  must  be  taken  in  one  particular  college  of  the 
University  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  must 
be  taken  in  a  college. 

8881.  Does  that  admit  of  students  taking  one  part  of 
their  course  in  King's  College,  and  another  part  in 
University  College,  and  another  in  any  college  of  the 
University  as  he  chose  ?— Not'  as  he  chose.  With 
respect  to  this  Theological  Faculty,  at  all  events,  we 
should  be  very  willing  that  there  should  be  reciprocity 
in  attending  lectures.  We  discussed  that  point  amongst 
ourselves.  That  question  was  raised,  and  we  dis- 
tinctly agreed  that  college,  for  example,  would  be  quite 
open  to  students  in  those  colleges,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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Rev.  H.  Wact,  that  theirs  would  be  open  to  ours,  but  that  it  would 

D.D.,  Rev.  require  the  leave  of  the  authorities  of  the  college  to 

Principal  H.  which  a  student  belonged,  whether  or  not  he  should  go 

R.  Reynolds,  to  other  colleges. 

Rev.  Principal  8882.  So  that  the  natural  course  for  a  degree  in  arts 
Dykes,  D.D.    science,  or  laws  would  be  that  the  whole  of  the  stu- 

  dents'  course  should  be  taken  in  that  particular  col- 

20  July  1892.    lege;  and  you  would  not  allow  him  to  go  outside  that 

 college  unless  he  obtained  the  leave  of  the  authorities 

of  the  college  ? — Not  unless  he  got  the  leave  of  the 
authorities  of  the  college,  but  with  the  leave  certainly. 
The  college  would  be  responsible  for  his  education,  and 
would  have  the  duty  of  prescribing  whether  he  should 
go  elsewhere. 

8883.  Supposing  a  student  at  King's  College  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  King's 
College,  and  a  high  opinion  of  the  professor  at  Uni- 
versity College,  you  would  not  allow  him  to  go  to 
University  College  unless  he  got  the  leave  of  the 
governing  body  ? — Certainly  not. 

8884.  So  that  there  would  be  no  freedom  of  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  except  in  some  subject  which 
the  college  did  not  provide  ?— -No,  they  could  not  exact 
it,  of  course. 

8885.  Then  would  not  a  college  be  tempted  to  keep 
up  a  complete  staff  in  a  subject ;  and  would  not  that 
defeat  one  great  object  of  the  new  London  University, 
the  co-ordination  and  organisation  of  studies  in  different 
colleges  in  relation  to  one  another  ? — I  do  not  think  a 
college  would  have  attempted  to  do  that  unreasonably. 
As  I  said,  in  certain  of  the  essential  subjects  which 
every  student  for  a  full  education  must  go  through,  a 
college  would  be  obliged  to  keep  up  a  complete  staff ; 
but  with  regard  to  any  exceptional  subject  I  should 
feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  colleges  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  divide  the  subjects  of  their  work 
between  them,  and  I  should  think  they  would  feel  it  a 
great  advantage  if  they  could  do  so. 

8886.  That  is  with  regard  to  special  subjects  where 
there  are  few  students  ? — Yes.  Take,  for  example,  what 
has  been  already  done  with  regard  to  the  Oriental 
schools.  We  have  divided  the  Indian  and  the  non- 
Indian  languages  between  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College.  It  would  obviously  be  a  very  great 
waste  for  us  to  try  and  duplicate,  say,  the  professor- 
ships of  Sanscrit. 

8887.  Is  it  not  the  case  at  present  that  if  one  college 
takes  a  particular  development  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion the  other  colleges  find  it  necessary  to  follow  suit 
as  a  matter  of  self-defence  ? — Certainly  ;  if  there  is  a 
subject  of  general  importance  which  it  is  requisite  for 
students  to  learn  for  the  purpose  of  their  future  pro- 
fession, then  it  is  necessary  for  any  college  which 
professes  to  train  students  for  all  those  purposes  to  be 
provided  with  it. 

8888.  So  that  competition  would  tend  not  to  differen- 
tiate, but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  increase  the 
duplication  of  work  ?  If  you  put  it  in  that  way  I  think 
the  words  would  require  a  good  deal  of  qualification 
before  I  could  admit  them.  You  must  have,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  duplication  of  laboratories  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  students  who  attend  those  laboratories. 
You  must  have  duplication  of  class-rooms  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  students  who  attend. 

8889.  According  to  your  view  the  University,  if  it 
founds  lectureships  or  professorships,  should  not  have 
the  power  of  saying  to  students,  "  You  shall  go  to  such 
and  such  course  "  ?— Certainly  not. 

8890.  Therefore  the  University  teaching  of  London 
would  be  practically  confined  to  the  colleges  ? — Yes, 
substantially. 

8891.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  you  distinguish  the  pre- 
sent case  from  the  case  of  other  statutory  commissions 
on  the  ground  that  they  dealt  with  what  were  said  to 
be  national  endowments.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
suggests  itself  to  you  that  the  granting  of  the  power  of 
graduation  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?— Certainly. 

8892.  And  the  colleges  are  at  present  asking  the 
Crown  to  exercise  that  prerogative  in  their  interests. 
Do  you  not  think  that  might  be  a  reason  why  the 
Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  might  claim 
that  certain  statutory  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  ? 

 X  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  adequate 

reason  for  such  a  requirement  as  you  suggested. 

8893.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  do  not  contemplate 
under  any  circumstances,  do  you,  the  University  aiding 


the  colleges  financially? — We  have  not  asked  for  it 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  University  should  not. 

8894.  Supposing  there  were  an  Imperial  grant  made 
to  the  new  University,  would  you  consider  it  a  proper 
use  of  that  money  to  add  to  the  buildings  of  a  college, 
or  to  the  appliances  of  a  college,  or  to  anything  in 
short  which  exclusively  belonged  to  the  college  and 
not  to  the  University  ? — Certainly. 

8895.  Would  you  think  that  possible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  impose  a  test  upon  professors  at  King's 
College  ? — Yes. 

8896.  Do  you  think  Parliament  would  grant  money 
'  to  the  chemical  laboratory  of  a  college  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  college  wag  denominational  ?  —  When 
you  asked  me  whether  it  was  right  I  said,  yes.  I 
thought  yon  meant  what  the  University  would  do.  If 
you  ask  me  what  Parliament  would  do  I  will  not 
venture  to  say. 

8897.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  likely  that  Parliament 
would  grant  money  on  those  conditions  P — I  should  not 
like  to  speak  about  the  probabilities  of  what  Parliament 
might  or  might  not  do. 

8898.  But  that  does  not  form  part  of  your  plan  ?  You 
do  not  expect  that  the  University  should  undertake 
financial  responsibility  either  for  keeping  up  or  ex- 
tending the  colleges  ? — No. 

8899.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  There  is  another  point  which  is 
a  little  important.  I  refer  to  Section  24  of  the  Charter. 
Are  all  these  colleges  under  the  independent  control  of 
their  own  governing  bodies  ? — Ours  is,  of  course. 

8900.  What  about  the  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan 
colleges  P  Are  they  not  in  some  relation  by  which  the 
governing  body  is  responsible  to  some  larger  governing 
body  ? — (Dr.  Dykes.)  In  regard  to  the  Presbyterian 
college  the  governing  body  is  the  synod  of  the  church. 

8901.  (To  Dr.  Dylces.)  Then  it  is  not  technically  under 
the  control  of  its  own  governing  body  more  than  a 
medical  school  is  under  it  P — I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand what  yon  mean  by  the  words  "  governing  body  " 
in  that  connexion. 

8902.  Section  24  says  "saving  always  to  the  10 
"  Colleges  of  Medicine  above  named  their  right  to 
"  apply  to  be  admitted  as  colleges  of  other  Faculties, 
"  notwithstanding  that  they  may  not  be  under  the 
"  independent  control  of  their  own  governing  body." 
In  their  case  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  that  saving 
clause.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  some  such  saving  clause  in  the 
case  of  the  Presbyterian  or  other  colleges  ? — Not  if  by 
the  governing  body  is  meant  the  supreme  court  of  the 
church,  which  has  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
college.  Of  course  the  teaching  staff  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  governing  body,  and  there  is  a  committee  which 
manages  some  affairs  of  the  college.  But  these  are  both 
responsible  to  the  synod  of  the  church. 

8903.  That  is  a  wider  governing  body  ? — Yes,  a  wider 
governing  body. 

8904.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
similar  'saving  clause  ? — That  may  be,  but  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  sense  in  which  you  use  words 
"  governing  body." 

8905.  It  is  a  matter  of  drafting? — Yes.  (Dr.  Rey- 
nolds.) The  governing  bodies  of  New  College,  Cheshunt, 
and  Hackney  College  are  all  of  them  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  subscribers. 

8906.  (To  Dr.  Reynolds.)  But .  not  some  higher  inde- 
pendent body  such  as  the  synod? — No. 

8907.  (To  Dr.  Wace.)  Should  you  wish  to  maintain 
that  provision  in  the  Charter  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
theological  college  ?  It  breaks  down  in  many  points. 
It  breaks  down  in  medical  schools,  theological  colleges, 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and  the  Koyal  College  of 
Science,  Kensington.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision to  maintain  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not  considered 
it? — I  have  not  considered  it  fully.  I  think  it  is  a 
right  provision  in  substance.  It  would  deserve  some 
consideration. 

8908.  It  may  be  of  importance.  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  had  occurred  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  theological  colleges  ? — It  does  not  apply 
to  some  extent  to  medical  schools. 

8909.  You  would  not,  at  any  rate,  wish  it  to  be 
maintained  in  such  a  form  as  to  exclude  theological 
colleges  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

8910.  You  would  be  glad  that  some  saving  clause 
should  be  introduced,  if  practicable  ? — Yes,  something 
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like  this  j  "sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the 
"  governing  body  to  satisfy  the  Council." 

8911.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  the  feeling  of 
the  supporters  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because  it  is  the 
first  time  the  difficulty  has  been  put  to  me.  I  think  it 
deserves  some  consideration. 

8912.  (Lord  Recty.)  With  regard  to  Clause  25  you 
would  not  object  to  the  University  requiring  certain 
books  to  be  read  by  the  students  ? — I  think  that  is 
going  beyond  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  clause, 
and,  I  think,  I  should  object  to  it.  Certainly,  after 
consideration,  I  ehould  decidedly  object  to  it,  because 
if  the  University  had  the  power  of  requiring  certain 
books  to  be  read  by  the  student  it  might  entirely 
annihilate  the  effect  of  the  clause  we  are  introducing 
here. 

8913.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  interpret  the  words 
"the  duration  and  nature  of  the  studies?"  It  is 
rather  a  vague  expression  ? — Of  course  "  duration  "  is 
plain  enough.  "  The  nature  of  the  studies  "  would 
rather  refer  to  the  general  syllabus  of  them,  I  suppose. 
For  example,  in  mathematics  before  a  man  can  obtain 
certain  degrees  he  must  have  read  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  so  on. 

8914.  The  "duration"  is  the  length  of  time  he  has 
resided  at  the  college  ? — Precisely  so. 

8915.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  In.  other  Faculties  many  Uni- 
versities do  prescribe  books? — Yes;  but  in  what  sense 
do  you  mean  books  ? 

8916.  They  prescribe  books  up  and  down  the  field  of 
classics  and  modern  languages  ?— You  require  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  When  I  went  up  for  my  degree  in  Oxford 
I  had  to  take  eight  books.  Those  were  the  material  of 
study.  But  the  University  did  not  require  that  I 
should  read  certain  text-books  about  them ;  and  so  it  is 
with  respect  to  theology  ;  of  course  the  University  would 
require  that  a  man  should  have  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible,  but  it  would  be  another  thing  to 
require  that  a  man  should  read  a  particular  introduction 
to  the  Bible. 

8917.  You  think  that  power  should  be  withheld  from 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

8918.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Clause  10  says:  "  Pro- 
"  vided,  thirdly,  that  the  Council  in  determining  the 
"  curriculum  of  each  Faculty,"  and  soon.  If  we  had 
a  phrase  like  "determine  the  curriculum  of  each 
Faculty"  in  the  statutes  at  Cambridge,  it  certainly 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  whole  practice  of  the 
University  to  suppose  that  the  determination  of  the 
curriculum  included  or  might  include  the  prescription 
of  certain  books  to  be  read.  In  some  subjects  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  a  curriculum  is  to  be  determined 
without  prescribing  books  ? — It  would  require,  of 
course,  careful  guarding,  as  I  said  just  now,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Rendall ;  with  respect  to  theology  you  must  pre- 


scribe that  a  man  shall  read  the  Bible  and  know  the 
Bible  ;  but  it  would  introduce  absolute  confusion  if  yea 
prescribed  what  Introduction  to  the  Bible  he  was  to 
read. 

8919.  Do  you  not  conceive  that,  as  the  clause  now 
stands,  the  Council  will  be  within  its  legal  power  if  it 
prescribes  books.  Therefore  if  you  wish  to  restrain  the 
power  do  you  not  require  some  change  ? — Yes,  I  think 
we  do.  (Dr.  Dykes.)  I  do  not  think  that  question  hafl 
been  considered.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  pre- 
scription of  books  applies  to  anything  but  examinations 
for  degrees.    Am  I  right  in  understanding  so  ? 

8920.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  It  says,  "  determining 
"  the  curriculum  of  each  Faculty."  But  I  presume  it 
is  a  with  a  view  to  degrees  ?  (Dr.  Wace.)  But  still 
"  curriculum  "  would  cover  the  whole  course  of  study. 
(Dr.  Dykes.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  alia  desirable 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  Theological  Faculties  which 
are  here  represented  that  the  students  in  their  own 
Faculties  should  be  interfered  with  or  their  studies 
prescribed  by  the  University.  But  if  it  means  merely 
that  the  Council  may  lay  down  the  books  upon  which 
men  are  to  be  examined  for  degrees  then  I  conceive 
that  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  Council  is  a 
proper  body,  I  should  judge,  to  determine  upon  what 
conditions  degrees  are  to  be  given,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  proper  body  to  say  what  I  or  my  colleagues 
should  teach  our  students  or  what  views  we  should 
recommend. 

8921.  (To  Dr.  Dykes.)  I  meant  what  is  called  a  regular 
course  or  curriculum,  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  de- 
gree is  the  culmination.  You  would  not  object  to 
the  Council  having  tho  power  to  prescribe  the  reading 
of  certain  books  with  a  view  to  a  degree,  would  you  ?  — 
As  subjects  of  examination  for  a  degree  I  should  not, 
because  I  should  conceive  it  came  clearly  within  the 
function  of  the  University.  (Dr.  IFace.)  If  any  clause 
of  that  kind  were  introduced  we  should  absolutely 
refuse  to  join. 

8922.  (To  Dr.  Wace.)  As  I  understand,  you  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that,  as  the  term  now  stands  with  no 
further  restrictive  clause  introduced,  the  Council  will 
have  the  power  to  determine  the  books  to  be  read  with 
a  view  to  the  degree  ? — It  seems  from  what  you  say  that 
that  is  possible.  If  so  I  should  desire  some  restraint 
upon  them.  (Dr.  Dykes.)  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  the  questions  have  gone 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  Theological  Faculty.  Questions 
have  been  put  on  which  the  views  cf  T)r.  Wace  have 
been  elicited,  with  respect,  for  example,  to  the  reci- 
procity of  attendance  on  other  subjects  than  theology. 
I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  understood 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Nonconformist  colleges 
are  committed  by  those  answers  which  travel  beyond 
the  ground  upon  which  we  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing. 


Rev,  H,  W  ace 

D.D..  Rev. 
Principal  H 
R.  Reynolds 
D.D.,  and 
Rev.  Principnl 
Dykes,  D.D. 
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The  Reverend  Principal 

8923.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  An  exceedingly  important  question 
was  raised  in  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  with 
regard  to  the  Theological  Faculty.  As  I  understood 
one  of  the  witnesses,  he  stated,  as  far  as  my  memory 
goes,  that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
posal that  a  Mahometan  college,  if  such  a  case  arose, 
or  a  Jewish  college,  or  a  Roman  Gatholic  college, 
should  be  included  in  this  arrangement.  Is  that  the 
view  you  are  prepared  to  maintain.  And,  of  course, 
it  must.be  understood  that  the  University  arrange- 
ments relating  to  a  Theological  Faculty  should  be 
such  as  not  to  exclude  the  collegiate  position  of  those 
bodies? — As  I  read  the  Charter  the  principle  is  laid 
down  that  no  one  is  to  have  any  test  imposed  upon 
him  ;  and  I  understand  the  spirit  of  that  to  be  that  the 
University  is  open  to  men,  both  as  teachers  and  as 
students,  of  all  creeds.  In  the  event  of  any  application 
being  made  for  such  colleges  as  have  been  mentioned 
the  University  would  be  the  proper  body  to  judge  of 
that  application.  It  would  do  so  when  the  occasion 
arose  in  the  light  of  that  principle,  undoubtedly.  But 
I  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  to  say  how  it  would 
decide  the  question.  Personally,  I  do  net  see  how  any 
competent  body,  claimiug  to  be  a  teaching  body  in 
theology,  could  be  excluded,  under  the  principle  that 
underlies  the  Charter.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  is  one  which  is  a  practical  one,  or  one  on 
which  I  am  obliged  to  give  an  opinion  at  this  stage. 

8924.  Only  in  this  view,  of  course,  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  view  taken  by  those  who  desire  a 
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Theological  Faculty  or  a  Faculty  of  Theological  A/fi6S>  D-P>- 
Science  of  the  position  the  University  is  to  assume  in 
the  matter.  It  was  stated  to  us  by  one  of  the  former 
witnesses  very  fully  and  explicitly  that  the  word 
"  science  "  had  a  very  distinct  signification,  and  it  was 
used  to  limit  the  demand  made  ;  the  word  "  science  " 
was  intended  to  be  the  ground  work  of  the  demand 
made  for  a  Theological  Faculty.  If  that  is  so,  one  has 
a  little  difficulty  in  following  the  limitation  laid  down 
by  the  last  witness,  and  which  appeared  to  be  endorsed 
by  yourself  upon  the  nature  of  the  University  demand 
on  the  candidate  for  knowledge  required? — What  limi- 
tation do  you  refer  to  ? 

8925.  Limitation  upon  the  requirement  of  reading 
particular  books,  and  making  one's  self  acquainted 
with  particular  branches  of  thought  ? — I  have  already 
spoken  to  that  point,  I  think.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Charter  provides  under  a  special  clause  that  the 
University  shall  not  have  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  instruction  which  is  given  in  each  of  the  colleges 
under  the  University  ;  that  each  college  shall  manage 
for  itself  its  own  course  of  study,  its  curriculum,  and, 
of  course,  the  books  which  are  given  to  the  students. 
But  in  the  giving  of  degrees  where  students  can  be 
rewarded  by  an  honorary  title,  there  the  University 
must  necessarily  prescribe  the  subjects  and  the  books, 
and  the  lines  of  study  upon  which  it  will  examine. 

8926.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  accept  in  the  widest 
terms  the  power  of  a  University  to  prescribe  any  course 
of  instruction  or  study  it  thought  right  ?— I  think  not 
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Rev.  Principal  — no^  any  C0llrse  of  instruction.  My  distinction  is 
Dykes,  D.D.    between  a  course  of  instruction  and  tbe  subjects  of 

  examination.    A  curriculum  or  course  of  instruction 

20  July  1892.    is  one  thing,  the  knowledge  which  has  to  be  possessed 

 by  a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  a  tooally  different  thing. 

This  last  is  in  the  power  of  the  University.  Let  me 
illustrate  my  meaning.  I  may  guide  my  own  students 
in  my  own  college,  with  my  co-pvofcssors  through  any 
course  of  theological  study  I  choose,  under  the  Charter 
as  I  read  it ;  hut  if  one  of  my  students  wished  to  come 
up  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  say  of  Bachelor  of 
Theological  Science,  or  any  other  name,  then  he  must 
privately  or  otherwise  read  up  for  that  particular 
degree  along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  University 
giving  the  degree. 

8927.  Then  you  contemplate  a  University  laying  out 
lines  which  should  be  distinct  from  the  college  lines  ? — 
For  degree  purposes  certainly,  i  understand  that  in 
the  laying  out  of  those  lines  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
will  have  a  large,  indeed  a  preponderant  voice.  1 
assume  as  the  basis  that  each  Faculty  will  practically 
determine  the  subjects  of  examination,  the  standard  of 
examination  and  the  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
degrees,  in  its  own  Faculty.  And  I  can  trust  a  Faculty 
so  constituted  as  we  ask  here  that  it  should  be,  to  do 
that  in  a  wise  and  proper  way. 

8928.  No  doubt,  as  you  say,  practically  the  Faculty 
in  each  particular  subject  would  determine  the  course, 
but  that  would  be  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the 
governing  body,  however  it  might  be  described  ? — No 
doubt. 

8929.  And  you  would  therefore  not  only  confide  to  the 
Board  of  Studies  of  a  particular  Faculty,  but  also  you 
would  be  willing  to  confide  in  the  Council  which  had 
complete  and  supreme  control  ? — I  should,  because  I 
see  no  practical  danger  within  the  range  of  one's 
foresight  from  such  an  arrangement.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  students  in  any  of  our  theological  colleges 
studying  any  branch  of  theological  science,  or  any 
books  of  theological  science,  which  could  be  prescribed. 
They  do  in  point  of  fact  extend  their  reading  over  all 
classes  of  theological  literature,  and  we  desire  that  they 
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should.  Therefore  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  As  to  the 
other  point,  the  possible  extension  of  this  very  wide 
unsectariau  basis  to  include,  as  you  have  put  it,  a 
Mahometan  college  of  tneology  or  anything  so  far  away 
from  what  is  at  all  practical,  I  am  disposed  to  take  the 
risk;  but  iu  the  extremely  improbable  event  of  such  a 
college  being  hereafter  admitted,  as  would  make  it 
impossible  for,  say  my  own  college  to  co-operate  with 
it  on  common  lines,  we  have  our  remedy  in  the  power 
of  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

8930.  Then  your  position,  if  I  understand  you,  is 
this.  You  are  prepared  to  trust  to  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  University  to  lay  down,  under 
such  advice  as  will  naturally  be  given  to  it  by  the 
Faculties  and  the  Boards  of  Studies,  the  complete 
direction  of  the  conditions  of  the  course  on  which 
theological  degrees  may  be  obtained ;  and  you  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  position  that  if  that  does  not 
accord  sufficiently  with  the  internal  requirements  of 
your  own  college,  you  would  then  withdraw  from  the 
University  ?— As  to  your  first  question,  yes.  As  to  the 
second,  the  conditions  upon  which  degrees  are  given, 
could  have  no  possible  effect  upon  our  continuing  in 
the  University.  It  might  shut  out  our  men  from 
obtaining  the  degree.  But  our  non-continuance  could 
only  resulo  from  the  inclusion  in  the  University  here- 
after of  some  colleges  very  far  removed  from  our  posi- 
tion. In  that  event,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  have  our 
remedy  in  withdrawal. 

8931.  That  risk  you  are  prepared  to  take  ? — That  risk 
I  am  prepared  to  take  personally,  and  I  believe  that  on 
the  whole,  I  express  the  mind  of  the  Noncomformist 
colleges.    (Dr.  Wace.)    Not  mine,  certainly. 

8932.  {Lord  Reay.)  Therefore  you  are  also  prepared 
to  give  the  University  the  right  to  enforce  attendance 
at  certain  lectures  which  the  University  might  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  degree  of 
theological  science?  —  Yes,  because  if  these  classes 
were  such  as  we  should  not  recommend  our  men  to 
attend,  we  should  have  to  go  without  the  degree  that 
is  all. 

withdrew. 
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'  8933.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  will  finish  your  exami- 

nation on  the  main  subject? — I  should  be  glad  if  I 
might  add  one  word  with  reference  to  what  Dr.  Dyke 
has  said.  I  could  not  myself  possibly  accept  such 
powers  in  the  Council  as  he  appears  to  be  willing 
to  accept,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  our  Council 
would  not  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  The  reason  is  a 
simple  one.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  that  every 
work  or  every  branch  connected  with  theology  ought 
to  be  studied.  But  this  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
young  men  are  under  our  control  for  two  years,  or  at 
the  most  three,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  their  training  what  books  they  shall  read.  That 
really  is  the  main  thing  that  determines  their  training, 
and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say  that 
an  external  body  shall  decide  practically  by  whaL 
teaching,  and  under  what  influences,  the  theological 
students  of  our  college  are  to  be  brought  up.  If  you 
prescribe  the  books  in  which  the  student  is  to  be 
examined,  you  are  prescribing  the  teaching  in  a  vital 
sense.  Therefore  I  venture  to  say  that  that  would  be 
perfectly  inadmissible  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

8934.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  referred  to  the  question  of 
what  is  called  University  extension.  That  is  mostly 
evening  teaching,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8935.  A  great  deal  of  teaching  of  that  kind  has  been 
given  at  King's  College,  and  by  other  institutions? — 
Yes,  and  by  other  institutions. 

8936.  I  am  a  little  startled  to  read  at  page  215  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the  former  Commission  a  letter 
which  was  communicated  to  you  by  Professor  Seeley 
which  I  understand  you  to  have  given  your  assent  to. 
This  letter  states,  "  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  pro- 
"  fessors  and  lecturers  of  King's  and  University  Col- 
"  leges  should  not  do  the  whole  of  the  University 
"  extension  work."  May  I  take  it  that  that  is  your 
measure  or  your  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity extension  work  taken  in  its  broadest  sense  ? — 
Yes.  Not  necessarily  by  the  staff  of  University 
College  and  King's  College  as  it  at  present  exists,  but 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  engage  lecturers  as 
might  be  needed. 


'.,  recalled,  further  examined. 

8937.  By  the  staff  of  University  College  and  King's 
College  you  do  not  understaud  to  be  meant  the  ex- 
isting staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  at  King's 
College  and  University  College,  but  such  as  might, 
under  some  other  wholly  different  condition  be  ap- 
pointed as  professors  and  lecturers  of  King's  College 
and  University  College? — Not  under  wholly  different 
conditions,  under  the  present  conditions. 

8938.  Amongst  other  conditions  are  increase  of 
funds  ? — That  is  the  difficulty.  That  is  the  main  diffi- 
culty of  the  University  extension  movement. 

8939.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this,  that  you  meant 
by  your  answer,  and  Professor  Seeley  meant  by  his 
statement,  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
University  lectures  being  called  the  University  lectures 
of  University  College  and  King's  College  ? — I  mean  to 
say  it  would  be  possible  for  University  College  and 
King's  College  to  act  practically  as  the  Council  of  the 
University  Extension  Society. 

8940.  That  is  all  that  was  meant  by  that  letter? — 
That  is  all. 

8941.  It  conveyed  to  me  a  different  impression,  but  I 
will  not  detain  you  upon  that? — I  gather  from  what 
you  say  that  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  meaning 
of  it  very  much.  We  had  no  idea  that  our  present  staff' 
would  be  adequate  to  the  amount  of  work  that  was 
required,  but  all  I  would  say  is  that  the  existing  col- 
leges of  London  have  in  their  organisation  sufficient 
capacity  to  do  the  University  extension  work. 

8942.  I  think  I  ought  to  point  out  to  you  that  this 
involves  some  adjustment  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  the  City  of  London 
College,  the  Working  Men's  College,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind  ? — Yes. 

8943.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  the  Council  of  those 
two  colleges  would  have  the  management  of  those 
institutions  ?■ — Not  the  management  of  those  institu- 
tions, but  it  would  co-operate  with  those  institutions. 

8944.  Then  I  hardly  follow  the  meaning  of  this 
communication,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
express  that  sort  of  thing.    What  co-operation  do  you 
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contemplate  ?  Do  you  contemplate  a  co-operation  under 
any  terms  of  partnership  or  in  what  form  ? — You  must 
remember  that  this  was  not  a  definite  formal  proposal 
made  by  Professor  Seeley.  It  is  merely  an  expression 
or  an  intimation  that  with  proper  regulations  the 
Colleges  could  do  the  work  ;  that  is  all. 

8945.  Then  under  such  an  arrangement  as  might 
conceivably  be  made  with  the  Birkbeck  Institution, 
the  City  and  Guilds,  the  Working  Men's  College,  and 
other  places  of  that  kind,  there  might  be  constituted 
such  an  organisation  as  would  do  that  University 
extension  work  ? — Yes,  or  was  contemplated  under  the 
Gresham  Charter. 

8946.  The  question  only  would  be  what  form  should 
be  given  to  it  p — Of  course. 

8947.  There  was  one  answer  which  you  gave  to 
Professor  Ramsay  which  I  did  not  quite  understand. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to 
say  that,  comparing  the  two  forms  of  test,  in  your 
opinion  the  King's  College  test  or  declaration  with 
regard  to  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  so  forth,  did  not  prevent  any  lecturer  from  express- 
ing his  dissent  from  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles? 
— When  I  said  one,  I  meant  particular  ones. 

8948.  Which  one  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time  ?  — 
What  was  in  my  mind  at  that  time  was  that  impugning 
the  Articles  did  not  necessarily  disqualify  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  of  England. 

8949.  Is  there  any  authoritative  statement  of  what 
Articles  there  are  in  the  Thirty-nine  which  would  or 
would  not  affect  it  ? — No,  and  1  hope  there  never  will 
be. 

8950.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  numbers 
of  your  students  for  the  last  year  have  presented  them- 
selves for  the  existing  London  degrees? — No,  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

8951.  You  do  not  know  how  many  have  entered  for 
the  final  stage  of  the  ISA.  or  the  B.Sc.  ?— No. 

8952.  Do  yon  not  keep  any  record? — We  keep  a 
record  of  those  who  have  taken  degrees,  not  otherwise. 

8953.  How  many  have  taken  them  in  the  last  year  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

8954.  I  sec  at  page  XXXIX  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Calendar,  the  total  number  of  the  students  in  the 
General  Literature  and  Science  Departments  were  50  ? 
— Yes,  the  matriculated  students. 

8955.  Then  I  see  on  the  next  page  that  the  college 
was  recognised  by  the  Educational  Department  as  one 
of  the  day  training  colleges  for  Queen's  scholars,  and 
was  allowed  to  receive  25  students  ? — Yes. 

8956.  That  would  leave  a  total  of  25  students  P— Yes. 

8957.  What  proportion  of  those  trained  for  the 
existing  London  University  degrees  ? — Not  many  of 
them. 

8958.  Can  you  account  for  the  number  being 
relatively  so  few  ? — Yes,  London  University  has  killed 
this  part  of  our  work.  I  account  for  the  numbers  being 
so  small  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  is  accounted  for 
in  that  passage  which  I  read  yesterday  from  the  repre- 
sentation made  on  behalf  of  Owen's  College. 

8959.  At  the  same  time  Owen's  College  was  not  killed, 
and  it  did  not  at  all  show  so  small  a  number  of  students 
under  those  conditions  ? — The  passage  which  I  read 
yesterday  contains  these  words  :  "Whereas  at  present 
"  the  proportion  of  students  taking  the  regular  three 
"  years'  course  of  the  college  accommodated  to  the 
"  demands  of  the  London  University  examinations,  is 
"  comparatively  small,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  still 
"  further  to  diminish."  Owen's  College  was  not  killed, 
because  it  obtained  the  independent  University  powers 
which  we  are  now  seeking. 

8960.  Yes,  but  we  are  now  considering  the  total 
number  of  your  students.  In  what  sense  is  the  London 
University  said  to  have  killed  you  ? — By  making  its 
degrees  accessible  to  persons  who  have  simply  passed 
examinations,  it  has  made  it  easier  for  people  to  get 
degrees  by  mere  coaching  than  by  going  through  a 
regular  course.  Take  the  Chair  of  classics  as  an 
illustration.  We  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
first  rate  classical  scholar.  He  certainly  will  not  devote 
his  whole  time  to  preparing  students  for  passing  degrees 
of  the  University  of  London  ;  but  an  institution  like  the 
University  Correspondence  College  obtains  men  who 
will  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  object  of  passing 
men  for  the  University  of  London  degrees.  If  a  man's 
main  object  be  to  puss  degrees  of  the  University  of 


London,  he  will  go  to  the  University  Correspondence 
College  rather  than  to  King's  College,  for  that  purpose. 

8961.  Can  you  name  any  reason  for  the  University  of 
London  being  so  peculiarly  unacceptable  to  King's 
College  in  contrast  with  University  College? — Uni- 
versity College  always  had  a  close  connexion  with  the 
University  of  London  ;  the  University  of  London  to  a 
large  extent  arose  out  of  it,  and  they  have  always  been 
allied.  King's  College  used  to  be  more  in  connexion 
with  the  older  Universities. 

8962.  Has  King's  College  at  all  discouraged  tho 
preparation  for  the  London  University  degrees? — I 
have  been  told  it  used  to  do  in  former  days.  It  has  not 
within  my  knowledge,  but  I  believe  formerly  it  used  to. 

8963.  But  practically,  students  will  not  come  forward  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  affects  it  now. 

8964.  But  practically  now  students  will  not  select 
the  London  degree  courses  and  examinations  ?  That 
is  what  accounts  for  the  very  small  number.  They  are 
not  discouraged  by  the  college  authorities,  are  they  ? — 
No.  On  the  contrary,  in  science  and  in  medicine  they 
are  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise,  I  think. 

8965.  In  one  part  of  your  evidence  you  said  you 
thought  the  Church  of  England  discipline  enforced 
upon  the  students  was  a  strong  attractive  power  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

8966.  It  seems  to  act  upon  a  small  area,  does  it  not, 
with  only  25  candidates  ? — No,  you  cannot  judge  by 
that,  because  you  must  take  all  the  other  students,  105 
engineering  students,  and  220  medical  students  and 
others. 

8967.  Do  you  think  it  is  particularly  attractive  in 
the  case  of  engineering  and  medical  students  ? — I  think 
it  is  an  attraction. 

8968.  Are  these  disciplines  of  attendance  at  chapel 
enforced  on  engineering  students  ? — Yes,  on  matricu- 
lated ones. 

8969.  What  proportion  of  them  are  matriculated? — 
105  matriculated  there. 

8970.  And  on  the  medical  side  too  ? — Yes,  on  the 
medical  side  too. 

8971.  And  you  say  that  it  is  very  rare  that  any  kind 
of  dispensation  is  required? — Yes.it  is  comparatively 
rare. 

8972.  I  suppose  that  would  mean  that  it  operates 
really  to  keep  away  sudents  who  would  feel  those 
disciplines  objectionable? — It  may  be  partly  so. 

8973.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Gresham  Charter, 
"  The  assembly  of  each  Faculty  shall  include  all  such 
"  persons  doing  professorial  work  or  giving  regular 

"  instruction,"  &c   You  are  familiar  with  the 

clause  ? — Yes. 

8974.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  rather  indiscrimi na- 
tive ? — You  have  not  read  the  whole  clanse. 

8975.  The  whole  clause  is:  "The  assembly  of  each 
"  Faculty  shall  include  all  such  persons  doing  profes- 
"  sorial  work,  or  giving  regular  instruction  in  any  of 
"  the  subjects  included  in  that  Faculty,  for  any  college 
"  of  that  Faculty  in  theUniversity,  as  shall  be  designated 
"  by  the  governing  body  of  that  college? — When  you 
quote  the  words  "as  shall  be  designated,"  it  is  not 
indiscriminate.  The  object  of  introducing  that  was 
that  of  course  in  any  Faculty  like  engineering,  you  will 
have  a  few  young  demonstrators  who  are  quite  essential 
to  the  teaching  of  the  students,  but  whom  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  nominate  on  the  Faculty. 

8976.  Would  all  the  professors  of  King's  College,  for 
instance,  be  admitted  ? — All  the  professors  in  each 
Faculty,  certainly. 

8977.  A.nd  a  large  number  of  the  lecturers  ? — Yes. 

8978.  Professors  and  lecturers,  both  ? — Yes. 

8979.  If  all  these  theological  colleges  were  admitted, 
or  again  Bedford  College,  for  instance,  it  would  rest  with 
the  governing  body  to  say  who  were  the  persons  doing 
professorial  work,  or  giving  regular  instruction? — 
There  you  see  you  have  touched  a  difficult  point.  You 
asked  me  yesterday  how  far  I  would  admit  these  colleges. 
I  think  for  that  reason  it  is  very  disadvantageous  to 
admit  colleges  as  constituent  colleges  which  are  in  the 
position  of  the  Birkbeck  College  or  similar  institutions. 

8980.  The  alternative  would  be  to  constitute  Faculties 
somewhat  differently,  and  to  leave  the  admission  of 
their  constituent  members  to  the  University  P — It  would 
be  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  because  it  would  be  quite 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  impracticable  for  any  external  body  to  know  wbo  were 
D.D.         the  members  who  could  be  admitted. 

9Q  juj   j892       8981.  They  could  hear  evidence  and  judge  ? — Yes, 
J       ^        '   they  could  hear   evidence,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
troublesome  and  difficult  matter  to  do. 

8982.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult.  It  is 
done  by  Victoria  University  ? — I  think  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  have 
some  kind  of  veto  on  the  admission. 

8983.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  quote  words  of 
the  Victoria  Charter  as  some  authority  for  that  defini- 
tion r— What  definition  ? 

8984.  I  think  you  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  the 
professors  of  the  University  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  colleges  P—  That  is  so. 

8985.  Did  you  not  allude  to  that  as  what  the  terms  of 
the  Charter  were  derived  from?  I  fancy  you  did? — 
We  had  that  in  view.  We  did  not  take  those  words 
exactly. 

8986.  You  widened  the  words,  I  see  ? — In  what 
sense  ? 

8987.  You  have  put  instead  of  the  professors,  "  All 
"  such  persons  doing  professorial  work  or  giving 
"  regular  instruction  "  ? — That  is  for  another  purpose. 
I  referred  to  that  with  regard  to  the  objection  that 
there  were  no  other  professors  than  those  who  were 
professors  in  the  colleges,  and  to  show  that  the  same 
rule  prevails  in  the  Victoria  University. 

8988.  Did  you  observe  that  in  the  Victoria  University 
admission  is  limited  to  the  professors  of  the  colleges 
who  are  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Senate  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  only  those  who  are  members  of  the  Senate 
who  shall  be  on  the  council. 

8989.  Who  shall  be  professors  of  the  University  ? — 
Does  it  say  that  ? 

8990.  Yes.  "  Professors  of  the  college  who  are 
'•  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Senate  or 
"  Senates."  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  little  further.  Are 
you  aware  tnat  at  University  College,  Liverpool — to 
take  one  instance — every  professor  has  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  college  duties  P — Is  that  so  ? 

8991.  Yes,  and  that  the  position  of  professor  gives 
him  an  important  status  in  regard  to  the  terms  of 
appointment,  tenure  of  post,  seat  on  the  Senate,  and  so 
forth.    You  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — No. 

8992.  You  are  not  aware  of  similar  provisions  in  the 
charter  of  Owen's  College  ? — No. 

8993.  Then  yon  did  not  understand  that  the  position 
of  professor  is  a  very  carefully  defined  one  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  colleges,  and  marks  the  highest  position 
in  regard  to  endowment,  terms  of  appointment,  and 
tenure  of  office  ? — It  marks  the  same  position  in  our 
college. 

8994.  I  should  have  thought  not.  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  list  of  professors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Calendar,  which,  I  suppose,  I  may  take  as  approximately 
correct  ? — Yes. 

8995.  At  pages  22,  23,  24,  and  25,  I  find  the  total 
number  of  professors  comes  to  58  ? — It  may  be  so. 

8996.  That  is  omitting  Emeritus  professors,  demon- 
strators, lecturers,  masters,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

8997.  Of  those  I  find  19  are  medicine.  If  I  turn  to 
the  sides  of  arts  and  science  I  find  languages — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  need  enumerate  them — -16  professors  ? 
—Yes. 

8998.  In  addition  to  that  I  may  add  economical 
science,  commerce,  modern  history,  and  geography. 
That  would  make  a  total  of  20  professors  of  arts  ?• — ■ 
Yes. 

8999.  First  of  all,  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  one  matter  which  seems  to  me  important.  There  is 
an  important  qualification  of  the  Church  of  England 
test  on  page  VII.  at  the  end.  The  test  does  not  seem  to 
apply  to  those  who  hold  professorships  of  Oriental 
literature  or  modern  languages  ? — No. 

9000.  Then  by  that  all  the  professors  of  languages 
would  be  emancipated  from  the  test  except  the  pro- 
fessors of  classics  ?— Yes. 

9001.  Then  16  out  of  the  17  professors  of  languages 
would  not  bo  subject  to  the  test  ? — No. 

9002.  The  classics  professor  would  ? — Yes. 


9003.  And  I  suppose  the  professors  of  economy, 
science,  commerce,  modern  history,  and  geography 
would  ? — Yes. 

9004.  You  think  it  is  more  important  in  those 
branches  than  in  the  16  languages  which  are  repre- 
sented by  professors  ? — It  is  important  in  all  Chairs  as 
far  as  it  can  be  provided. 

9005.  But  it  breaks  down  over  the  main  part  of  the 
area  in  the  art  professorships  ? — It  breaks  down  to  that 
extent. 

9006.  The  extent  being  16  out  of  the  20  ? — I  will  not 
say  it  breaks  down,  because  it  is  provided  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  them. 

9007.  The  general  principle  is  not  applied  there  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  applied.    It  does  not  exist  at  all. 

9008.  Now  I  come  back  to  the  16  professors? — I 
should  say,  with  respect  to  that,  that  the  testis  applied 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  applied,  but  of  course 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  'obtain  teachers  in  some 
modern  languages  if  you  did  that.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  exclude  it. 

9009.  Still  keeping  to  the  arts  side,  how  many  are 
endowed? — Very  few;  hardly  any. 

9010.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  ? — Not  more 
than  two  or  three. 

9011.  How  many  of  the  endowed  professors  under- 
take to  give  the  whole  of  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  work  of  their  college  ? — None  of  them. 

9012.  That  makes,  I  think,  a  very  serious  difference 
indeed.  In  fact,  it  altogether  changes  the  position  of 
a  professor  at  King's  College  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
fessor say,  at  Liverpool,  or  Owen's  College,  where  a 
professor  undertakes  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  college  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  a  vital  diffe- 
rence for  the  present  purpose. 

9013.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these  professors 
of  language  have  not  given  a  course  of  lectures  at  all 
this  year.    Burmese — any  course  ? — No. 

9014.  Modern  Greek  ?— No. 

9015.  Chinese  ?— Yes. 

9016.  One  course  ? — A  regular  course. 

9017.  Colloquial  Persian  ?— Yes. 

9018.  English? — Yes,  that  is  continuous. 

9019.  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Hindustani  ?— Hindustani 
does  not  now  belong  to  King's  College.  It  has  been 
transferred  to  University  College. 

9020.  Sanskrit  ? — There  have  been  lectures  given  in 
Sanskrit.  They  have  been  given  at  King's  College, 
but  they  have  been  given  by  the  professor  of  University 
College,  to  which  Sanskrit  now  belongs. 

902  i .  Russian  ? — No. 

9022.  Colloquial  Arabic  ?— No. 

9023.  Italian  ?— Yes. 

9024.  A  day  course  or  evening  course  ? — Both. 

9025.  French?— Yes. 

9026.  Armenian? — No. 

9027.  Bengalee  ?  —  Bengalee  does  net  belong  to  us 
now  ;  it  is  withdrawn. 

9028.  Turkish  ?— Yes. 

9029.  That  leaves  a  great  many  professors  who  are 
really  in  the  position  of  rather  titular  professors  than 
anything  else,  for  they  receive  no  endowment  and 
give  no  course,  and  yet  you  would  give  them  a  place 
on  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  New  University  ? — Yes. 
The  reason  they  have  given  no  course  is  that  there 
have  been  this  year  no  students  in  their  subjects. 

9030.  Does  it  not  make  their  stake  in  the  University 
exceedingly  slight? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 
They  lecture  whenever  they  are  wanted,  but  it  is  rather 
curious  that  this  Oriental  school  which  was  initiated 
by  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  which  we  took  up,  is 
not  at  present  wanted  so  much  as  we  thought  it  would 
have  been. 

9031.  Are  your  professors  mostly  compelled  to  reside 
in  London  ? — No. 

9032.  That  is  left  completely  free  ?— Perfectly  free. 

9033.  Are  any  number  of  them  non-resident  P-— Only, 
so  far  as  I  know,  one  or  two  of  the  Eastern  Language 
Professors. 
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9034.  One  professor  I  happen  to  know  best  uniformly 
resides  in  Cambridge  ?— Mr.  Cunningham  or  Mr. 
Caldicott  ? 

9035.  Mr.  Cunningham.  He  lives  at  Cambridge,  and 
I  believe  has  an  incumbency.  He  only  gives  a  small 
portion  of  his  time  to  King's  College  ?— That  is  because 
no  more  is  required. 

9036.  What  course  does  he  give  to  King's  College  ?— 
He  gives  the  two  winter  terms,  I  think. 

9037.  I  thought  his  course  was  six  lectures.  Do  you 
know  that  ?— He  must  give  at  least  20  lectures  a  year, 
by  the  terms  of  his  endowment.  I  thought  he  lectured 
through  two  terms. 

9038.  But  you  are  not  sure  whether  that  13  one  term 
or  two  terms  ? — No. 

9039.  Do  you  think  his  stake  and  interest  could  bo 
called  in  any  sense  large?— Yes,  certainly,  sufficient 
for  the  position. 

9040.  Whom  would  you  name  as  among  the  more 
distinguished  of  your  arts  professors  ? — I  would  beg  to 
be  excused  from  doing  anything  so  invidious. 

9041.  If  tbe  number  was  five  or  six,  would  you  think 
it  was  invidious  ? — Tes  ;  I  shall  certainly  not  do  so.  I 
do  not  care  to  pick  out  five  or  six,  and  say  they  are 
the  most  distinguished,  and  that  the  others  are  not. 

9042.  On  looking  through  the  names,  I  hardly  think 
they  would  compare  with  the  list  you  gave  us  of  the 
past  professors  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

9043.  You  think  the  standard  is  maintained  ? — It  is 
entirely  maintained. 

3044.  You  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  Answers  to 
the  Objections  to  the  Gresham  University  on  which 
your  name  appears  ? — Yes. 

9045.  There  is  a  complaint  there  that  many  professors 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  drawn  away.  It  says  :  "In 
"  arts  and  science  they  " — that  is  the  colleges—"  have 
"  less  power  to  attract  and  keep  the  best  teachers  who 
"  arc  drawn  away."  How  would  you  reconcile  that 
with  what  you  just  said  ?  Do  you  think  you  arc 
fortunate  enough  to  get  as  good  men  ? — -Yes. 

9046.  Then  it  says  : — "  Who  are  drawn  away  by  the 
"  richer  endowments  and  more  unfettered  system  of 
"  Universities  elsewhere."  Does  that  observation  re- 
garding the  more  unfettered  system  refer  to  tests  ? — 
No.  It  refers  to  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London. 

9047.  In  what  sense  unfettered — that  they  could 
not  control  their  examination  ? — No ;  as  far  as  they 
work  for  the  University  of  London,  they  cannot  control 
their  own  teaching. 

9048.  It  had  not  any  reference  to  the  Church  of 
England  test  imposed  on  the  professors,  had  it  ? — No, 
not  the  slightest. 

9049.  The  rich  endowments  you  do  feel  is  the  thing 
which  attracts  them  away  ? — We  had  a  distinguished 
professor  with  us  very  many  years,  but  the  attraction 
of  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  left  us. 

9050.  Some  form  of  endowment  would  strengthen 
your  college,  and  would  strengthen  your  professoriate  ? 
—Yes. 

9051.  Supposing  that  was  granted  to,  and  administered 
by  a  University,  would  you  be  disinclined  to  entrust 
it  with  the  terms  of  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  and 
so  on  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  terms. 

9052.  As  regards  the  strengthening  of  the  Univer- 
sity element  in  such  direction  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  far  you  entertain  very  serious  and  final 
objections  to  the  establishment  of  University  professors  ? 
— My  objection  is  to  the  establishment  of  University 
professors  who  would  be  deemed  to  have  a  higher 
capacity  of  teaching  in  any  subject  whatever  than  those 
in  colleges. 

9053.  If  the  professoriate  were  improved  and  more 
distinguished  men  gained  for  it,  would  you  still  object 
to  the  establishment  ?— I  do  not  think  we  want  more 
distinguished  men  than  we  have  got.  The  professoriate 
of  King's  College  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  need 
improvement  except  so  far  as  I  said  men  are  not  able 
to  stay  with  us  as  long  as  they  otherwise  might.  I 
think  our  professoriate  will  hold  rank  with,  I  had 
almost  said,  that  of  any  University,  excepting  of  course 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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9054.  Does  the  Gresham  scheme  as  it  stands  in  your  j^ev  jj  Wace, 
opinion  contemplate  or  permit  the  employment  of  such  DM< 
University  professors  ? — No.  .  _  

9055.  The  lecturers  you  would  put  below  the  present  20  July  J  892. 
professors  ? — Yes. 

9056.  And  you  would  think  of  them,  I  suppose,  as 
undertaking  University  extension  and  such  work? — 
That  is  what  that  clause  was  introduced  for. 

9057.  Not  with  a  view  to  make  what  I  might  call  a  dis- 
tinguished set  of  University  professors  as  distinct  from 
college  professors  ? — If  you  look  at  the  evidence  of  Sir 
George  Young  at  page  18  of  the  Report  of  the  last 
Commission,  at  Question  198  it  says:  "  There  is  a  pro- 
"  vision  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  in  view  of 
"  one  side  of  the  subject  which  may  be  brought  to  the 
"  notice  of  the  Commission :  that  the  University  may 
"  appoint  lecturers  independently  of  the  colleges  or 
"  the  medical  schools  to  give  instruction  in  any  sub- 
"  ject.  It  is  obvious  that  a  University  such  as  we 
"  contemplate  must  do  a  good  deal  of  missionary  work. 
"  What  is  known  as  the  movement  for  the  extension  of 
"  University  education  has  been  brought  to  our  notice," 
and  so  on.    That  shows  what  it  was  intended  for. 

9058.  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  intention,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? — Yes.  Dr.  Priestley  suggests  to  me  the 
possibility  of  those  lecturers  giving  post-graduate 
courses.  I  should  not  object  to  University  professors 
whose  lectures  were  restricted  to  that,  but  I  should 
object  to  University  professors  who  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  colleges.  Not 
that  I  would  by  any  means  be  understood  to  imply 
that  the  professors  of  the  colleges  did  not  engage  in 
post-graduate  teaching,  because  they  actually  do  at 
King's  College,  and  they  have  conducted  researches  at 
King's  College  which  are  certainly  as  high  as  those 
which  any  University  professor  could  be  expected  to 
conduct. 

9059.  You  would  make  lhat  modification  in  this 
"  Answer  to  Objections  "  to  which  I  again  refer,  in  which 
it  says  :  "  To  institute  by  charter  a  new  staff  of  prc- 
"  fessors  with  the  title  of  University  professors  would 
"  be  unfair  to  existing  interests,  and  either  futile  in 
"  the  absence  of  endowments,  or  wasteful  if  the  endow- 
"  ment  could  have  been  obtained  "  ?  If  they  did  not 
compete  with  the  college  professor,  you  would  not 
object  to  their  institution  ? — No. 

9060.  In  what  sense  should  they  not  compete, 
might  they  not  lecture  in  college  rooms  ? — No,  they 
would  be  most  welcome  to  lecture  in  college  rooms.  I 
should  be  glad  to  put  any  of  our  resources  at  their 
disposal. 

9061.  So  long  as  they  were  not  given  a  monopoly, 
you  would  not  object  to  that  introduction  as  a  feature 
of  University  life.  Supposing  they  were  allowed  freely 
to  lecture  side  by  side  with  college  teachers,  and  the 
University  laid  clown  that  a  student  must  attend  the 
course  of  the  professor  or  recognised  lecturer,  would 
that  satisfy  you? — But  the  University  ought  not  to 
have  power  to  provide  that  the  students  of  each  college 
should  attend  their  lectures. 

9062.  1  suppose  it  might  prescribe  attendance  upon 
approved  courses  of  some  kind,  either  at  approved 
colleges  or  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9063.  You  would  not  give  the  University  that  power  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  give  the  University  any  power  to 
interfere  with  the  fixed  rule  that  the  student  must  go 
through  a  regular  course  in  a  college.  I  can  conceive 
that  power  expressed  in  sxtch  a  form  that  it  would  give 
the  University  power  to  interfere  with  the  courses  of 
the  colleges. 

9064.  Do  not  you  practically  limit  the  power  of  the 
University  ? — The  chief  object  really  for  which  we 
have  this  arrangement  is  that  the  professors  of  the  two 
colleges  and  any  others  which  shall  hereafter  be  esta- 
blished should  be  formed  into  a  council ;  and,  secondly, 
should  deliberate  among  each  other  as  to  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  prescribed  to  tbe  students.  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  advantage  that  we  expect  to  derive 
from  such  a  University  as  this.  At  present  King's 
College  and  University  College  are  not  brought  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  Under  the  other  scheme  they 
would  be. 

9065.  By  "  course  of  study  "  you  would  not  under- 
stand attendance  ? — Yes,  attendance  within  the  colleges. 

9066.  But  the  attendance  would  be  left  not  to  the 
University  but  to  the  colleges  entirely  ? — Well,  no  ; 
not  lelt  entirely  to  the  colleges,  because  it  says  ex- 
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ev.  H.  Wace,  pressly  at  the  end  of  the  Charter  that  the  University 
D.D.        may  prescribe  the  curriculum. 

9067.  But  "  curriculum  "  does  not  include  attendance 
upon  the  curriculum,  does  it  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

9068.  And  would  you  give  the  University  the  power 
of  enforcing  attendance  ? — Within  the  colleges.  The 
University  should  have  the  power  of  saying  what 
attendance  at  lectures  within  the  colleges  should  bo 
required  for  a  degree. 

9069.  Within  any  institution  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

9070.  You  would  go  so  far  ? — That  is  intended,  but 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  University  should  have 
power  to  say  to  the  student :  ' '  You  shall  be  required 
"  to  attend  this  course,  and  that  course  or  the  other." 

9071.  Assuming  there  were  University  professors 
constituted,  would  you  hesitate  to  leave  the  power  of 
election  to  the  University  Council.  Would  you  give  to 
University  Council  the  power  of  election  ? — Certainly 
not. 

9072.  You  would  not  give  any  power  of  appointing 
college  teachers  to  the  University  ? — Certainly  not. 

9073.  On  what  ground  ? — Because  there  is  no  reason 
for  it. 

9074.  You  feel  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  the  college  to  be  essential  ? — Absolutely  essential. 

9075.  Does  that  give  better  guarantees  for  efficient 
appointments  ? — I  think  so  ;  as  I  explained  before,  the 
thing  I  care  to  preserve  is  thorough  instruction  within 
these  colleges.  I  care  to  develop  the  life  of  these 
colleges. 

9076.  Do  you  feel  that  the  governing  body  of  King's 
College  would  be  a  more  responsible  and  a  better 
electing  organ  than  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity?— Its  members  are  in  sympathy  with  King's 
College. 

9077.  No  professors  are  on  the  governing  body  of 
King's  College,  are  they  ? — There  happen  to  be  at 
present  two,  but  that  is  by  exception,  they  very  rarely 
are. 

9078.  Do  you  distrust  the  infusion  of  a  professorial 
element  on  the  elective  body  ? — We  think  that  our 
constitution  is  the  best,  in  which  they  are  consulted, 
but  are  not  present  in  the  council. 

9079.  But  yoti  think  the  infusion  of  a  direct  element 
of  the  teaching  body  would  be  a  thing  to  be  avoided  P — I 
think  so. 

9080.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  concede  what  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don an  equal  place  to  the  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  alongside  with  the  University  authority  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  I  should  very  much  desire  that  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should  have  a 
place,  and  a  great  place,  on  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  not  that  they  should  have  a  position  such 
as  that  of  the  Senate's  scheme,  which  practically  gave 
them  a  veto. 

9081.  The  only  place  provided  in  the  Gresham 
scheme  is  one  representative  on  the  governing  body? — 
No.  It  says  :  "  In  case  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians 
"  of  London  and  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
"  England  shall  both  hereafter  signify  to  the  Chan- 
"  cellor  their  desire  to  be  represented  upon  the  council, 
"  the  council  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  such 
"  representation,  and  for  any  modification  of  the  con- 
"  stitution  and  number  of  the  council,  which  may  in 
"  that  case  be  agreed  upon  by  the  council  and  the  said 
"  Boyal  Colleges,  but  so  always  that  the  number  of 
"  members  representing  the  said  Boyal  Colleges  and 
"  the  above-named  Colleges  of  Medicine  shall  not  to- 
"  gether  exceed  eleven."  The  purpose  of  that  is  that 
the  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should 
come  to  any  agreement  that  they  can  with  the  schools 
of  medicine,  and  have  their  share  of  the  representa- 
tion. 

9082.  Their  representation,  proportionately  dimi- 
nishing that  of  the  schools  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

9083.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  support  or  only 
accept  as  inevitable  the  registrable  qualification  clause 
regarding  the  medical  degree? — I  accept  that  as  in- 
evitable. 

9084.  You  accept  that  as  inevitable  under  the  Act  ? 
— Yes,  under  the  Act  and  under  the  circumstances. 
I  confess,  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  make  that  an  absolute  condition,  but 


simply  that  the  University  should  have  power  to  confer 
the  degree,  and  leave  those  who  take  the  degree  as 
they  are  at  present. 

9085.  You  would  prefer,  perhaps,  rthe  University 
degree  to  be  the  registrable  qualification  in  itself? — 
Certainly. 

9086.  What  do  you  suppose  the  probable  action  of 
this  clause  will  be  ?  Would  you,  in  relation  to  the 
ordinary  tests,  superimpose  University  examinations  ? 
— Certainly. 

9087.  At  what  stage  ? — First  of  all  for  Matriculation. 
And  the  council,  I  suppose,  would  require  an  Inter, 
mediate  Examination. 

9088.  The  Preliminary  Scientific  ? — Some  form  of  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  ;  the  Intermediate  Examination, 
and  the  final  one. 

9089.  You  think  all  those  would  be  imposed  by  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

9090.  And  distinct  and  superior  to  those  of  the  con- 
joint board  ? — In  some  respects  they  would  be  supe- 
rior ;  in  some  respects  they  would  not  be. 

9091.  Then  there  are  to  face  the  great  difficulties  of 
duplicating  and  multiplying  examinations  ? — There  is 
that  difficulty.  That  is  involved  in  having  an  exami- 
nation which  does  not  confer  a  qualification.  That  is 
an  inconvenience. 

9092.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a  serious  objection  ? — I 
do  not  consider  it  a  serious  objection.  It  is  an  incon- 
venience.   I  do  not  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

9093.  Would  it  not  be  serious  to  have  the  examina- 
tion doubled  throughout  p — -Not  more  than  it  is  to  the 
University  of  London. 

9094.  The  degree  of  the  University  of  London  carries 
qualification.  The  difficulty  does  not  act  there  ? — It 
does  act  to  a  very  large  extent,  because  the  best 
students,  at  all  events,  desire  both. 

9095.  One  other  point  about  its  action.  Do  you 
think  students  would  ordinarily  go  for  the  qualifica- 
tion provided  by  the  conjoint  board,  or  for  the  Apothe- 
caries' license  ? — I  think  some  would  go  for  one  and 
some  for  the  other. 

9096.  The  witnesses  from  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  I  think,  rather  apprehended  that  the  ten- 
dency would  be  for  the  students  to  seek  the  easier 
qualification,  that  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and 
really  rely  upon  the  University  degree  for  the  higher 
qualification.  Do  you  think  that  woiild  be  likely  to 
result  ? — I  feel  confident  it  could  not  to  any  material 
extent,  because  the  value  of  the  membership  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Licentiateship  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  is  so  great  that  good  men 
will  always  go  for  it. 

9097.  You  would  desire  to  see  the  degree  carrying 
the  qualification  as  at  other  Universities  ? — Yes. 

9098.  That  would  give  dignity  to  the  University 
degree  ? — Yes. 

9099.  And  I  suppose  on  the  whole  it  would  tend  to 
keep  up  the  high  standard  of  examinations  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  any  effect  that  way.  I  do  not 
think  the  examination  would  be  any  higher  for  that 
reason  than  it  would  be  without  it. 

9100.  You  think,  anyhow,  it  would  be  above  that  of 
the  Conjoint  Board? — In  certain  directions.  I  mean, 
for  example,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  conjoint 
board  does  not  require  examinations  in  subjects  like 
botany  and  biology.  The  University  would  have  to 
require  that. 

9101.  It  does  now.  They  have  just  been  introduced. 
Biology  is  introduced  into  the  latest  curriculum  of  the 
Conjoint  Board? — Not  botany? 

9102.  I  think  not  botany  ;  it  is  a  mixture  really  ;  a 
little  botany  comes  in.  Are  you  aware  that  the  College 
of  Surgeons  objected  to  the  privilege  of  the  degree 
carrying  a  qualification  from  some  apprehension  that 
the  University  might  lower  its  standards  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it. 

9103.  Do  you  know  that  that  feeling  exists  at  all  ? — 
No. 

9104.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  unjust  ? — Quite 
unjust.  I  would  not  put  it  as  unjust.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  irrational. 

9105.  You  know  that  there  is  in  the  profession  a  very 
widespread  feeling  in  favour  of  lowering  the  test  and 
making  it  practically  equal  with  the  conjoint  board 
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test  ? — I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  general  wish 
for  that. 

9106.  We  were  told  by  a  representative  of  the 
Medical  Association,  who  represented  11,000  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  that  it  was  the  uniform 
wish  ? 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  You  must  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

9107.  (Mr.  Rend  all.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  "Victoria 
University  and  the  Scotch  Universities,  so  far  as  they 
have  expressed  themselves,  would  be  pleased  to  see 
this  new  degree  carrying  this  registrable  qualification  ? 
— I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

9108.  You  did  not  know  that  ?— No. 

9109.  I  thought  from  what  you  said  that  you  rather 
misapprehended  the  position  of  the  Victoria  University. 
They  would  favour  amendment  of  the  Medical  Act  so 
that  the  degree  should  carry  a  qualification,  with  one 
important  modification,  the  due  subordination  of  the 
Medical  Faculty? — In  my  judgment  the  Medical 
Faculty  is  quite  sufficiently  subordinated.  It  is  sub- 
ordinate. 

9110.  The  Medical  Faculty  as  it  stands  is  this :  10 
for  the  medical  schools,  four  for  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, hypothetically  one  for  the  College  of  Physicians 
or  for  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  that  is  16,  and  you 
said  you  thought  there  would  bo  one  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  medicine  as  representing  King's  College  ? — 
Yes. 

9111.  That  would  give  a  total  of  16  for  medicine  ? — 
Yes. 

9112.  As  against  the  other  numbers,  sis  we  will  say 
arts,  six  science,  and  four  laws  ? — Yes. 

9113.  So  that  they  would  have  really  a  representa- 
tion of  a  full  half  upon  the  University  Council  of  all 
academical  members  ? — You  are  leaving  out  the  Crown 
members. 

9114.  Yes,  I  am,  because  they  are  not  defined.  That 
is  hardly  a  subordinate  position,  is  it  ?— They  would 
be  a  distinct  minority. 

9115.  Among  the  academical  members  they  would 
not  be  a  distinct  minority  ? — No. 

9116.  They  would  be  equivalent  to  the  other  three 
Faculties  put  together  ? — The  Council  is  not  composed 
simply  of  academical  members.  The  very  object  of 
introducing  the  other  members  is  to  avoid  such  diffi- 
culties as  you  mention. 

9117.  You  know  that  in  Victoria  University  every 
college  must  have  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Science  as 
well  as  Medicine  ? — I  was  aware  of  that. 

9118.  That  provides  a  self-acting  balance  of  Facul- 
ties ? — The  reason  for  that  is  the  fact  of  the  colleges  of 
Victoria  University  being  in  different  towns.  If  any 
college  had  not  a  Faculty  of  Science  the  students 
could  not  learn  science  there.  Therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  that. 

9119.  If  you  go  into  history  the  reason  of  that  was 
that  Victoria  University  was  not  allowed  to  give 
medical  degrees  except  under  such  a  proviso,  and  even 
under  that  proviso  it  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
privileged  to  give  a  medical  degree.  That  perhaps  you 
were  not  aware  of? — I  knew  it  was  not  allowed  to  give 
a  medical  degree,  but  it  was  only  for  one  or  two  years, 
1  think. 

9120.  Another  contrast  which  seems  tome  important 
is  this.  The  Gresham  University  scheme  makes  no 
provisions  for  collections  of  the  Faculties  ;  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  meets  by  itself? — Yes. 

9121.  It  then  reports  direct  to  the  council  ? — Yes. 

9122.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement,  does 
not  such  an  arrangement  exclude  the  action  and  the 
influence  of  the  companion  Faculties  upon  the  particular 
Faculty,  be  it  medicine  or  any  other? — I  do  not  quite 
see  how  your  suggestion  would  work.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  a  medical  Faculty  should  never  send  up  representa- 
tions in  medicine  until  it  had  met  the  other  Faculties 
and  discussed. 

9123.  That  is  the  ordinary  action  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Victoria  University. 
The  particular  Faculty  draws  up  its  report,  that  is 
submitted  to  some  assembly  of  the  joint  Faculties  (in 
Victoria  we  call  it  the  Board  of  Studies)  and  the  report 
then  goes  up  to  the  superior  body.  Does  it  not  seem  an 
advantage  that  the  Faculties  should  confer  in  that 
way  ? 


(Professor  Sidgwick.)   As  regards  Cambridge  Uni-  Rev.H.  Wace, 

versity  the  statement  is  not  quite  accurate,  except  so  far  D.D. 

as  regards  reports  involving  financial  considerations.   
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concerned  except  the  ultimate  body  as  regards  any  

question   of   changes  in  the  curriculum  of  its  own 
studies. 

(Mr.  Kendall.)  But  it  comes  up  for  judgment  before 
the  whole  academic  body. 

(Professor  Sidr/ivick.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  That  is  my  main  point,  every  report 
of  a  Faculty  has  judgment  passed  upon  it;  by  the 
academic  body  ? — The  governing  body  of  Victoria  is 
not  a  purely  academic  body. 

9124.  But  for  the  purposes  of  educational  matters 
the  general  Board  of  Studies  is  the  collection  of  the 
Faculties  together.  They  always  pass  judgment  upon 
the  scheme  before  them,  before  it  goes  up  to  the  final 
body? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement  here.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient ;  I  do  not  see  what 
advantage  you  would  gain  from  it  in  respect  of  matters 
which  did  not  refer  to  finance.  If  a  purely  medical 
question  was  brought  before  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Science,  and  so  on,  I  think  it  would  be  waste  of 
time. 

9125.  To  which  Faculty  would  you  commit  the 
Entrance  in  Arts  Examination? — The  control  would 
be  in  the  council. 

9126.  But  the  report  in  the  first  instance  ? — I  should 
think  medical. 

9127.  And  you  would  give  an  Arts  Facility  no  power 
of  judging  upon  it  ? — If  the  council  had  any  doubt 
about  the  matter  they  would  consult  the  Board  of 
Studies  and  the  Arts  Faculty,  as  they  have  a  perfect 
power  to  do. 

9128.  And  the  Arts  Faculty  would  consider  it  sepa- 
rately without  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  ? — Without  hearing  it  formally,  but  they 
would  find  out  what  it  was. 

9129.  And  the  Preliminary  Scientific — which  Faculty 
would  decide  upon  that? — The  Faculty  of  Science. 

9130.  Without  consulting  with  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine ?  They  would  send  it  to  the  council  and  they 
would  refer  back  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  you 
think? — As  reasonable  men,  if  they  came  across  a 
doubtful  point,  they  probably  would  consult. 

9131.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  provide  in  the  Charter  for  a  general  meeting  of 
Faculties  to  introduce  something  which  should  repre- 
sent a  collective  assembly  of  all  the  Faculties  ? — I 
very  much  doubt  it. 

9132.  Otherwise  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  draft 
a  report  which  would  go  up  to  the  council,  and  it 
would  be  there  finally  determined.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  good  constitution  ? — Yes,  quite  satisfactory. 

9133.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  May  I  ask  what  your 
objection  to  making  the  degree  qualifying  is? — I  do 
not  object  to  the  degree  qualifying. 

9134.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  so  ? 
— I  should  prefer  that  it  should  be  so,  only  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  not 
incur  the  difficulties  that  would  be  met  with  by  claim- 
ing it  at  this  stage. 

9135.  As  yon  find  them  in  the  Gresham  Charter?  

No,  as  we  found  them  in  legislation.  There  is  an  Act 
of  Parliament  now  which  says  that  in  case  of  a  future 
University  the  degree  shall  not  confer  the  qualiScation 
to  practice. 

9136.  There  is  no  other  reason  excepting  that  ? — 
We  did  not  think  it  wise  to  propose  that  that  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  overridden. 

9137.  You  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  which  has 
been  so  strongly  expressed  here  that  the  examinations 
for  medicine  in  the  University  of  London  are  excessive 
in  their  standard  ? — I  did  not  think  I  expressed  that. 
They  are  unsatisfactory  for  some  reason  or  other.  I  do 
not  venture,  myself,  quite  to  point  out  in  what  respect 
they  are  so.  It  requires  more  technical  knowledge. 
When  you  hear  Dr.  Priestley  or  Sir  Joseph  Lister  give 
their  evidence  they  will  tell  you  that.  I  can  only  say 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  impression  among  those 
with  whom  I  consult  that  for  ordinary  students  they 
are. 
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w  9138.  It  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  that  the  standard 

DD  aC6'  snould-  certainly  not  be  lower  than  the  standard  in 

,.J  '         other  Universities  ? — No. 

20  July  1892.       9139.  For  example,  Cambridge,  or  if  you  like  Yictoria 
 or  Edinburgh? — No,  certainly  not. 

9140.  Supposing  that  instead  of  a  federal  University 
there  were  to  exist  a  University  entirely  independent — 
as  independent  as  the  University  of  London,  but  a 
teaching  University  and  not  an  examining  University 
only ;  that  is  to  say ,  one  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
promote  the  highest  teaching  in  every  possible  way ; 
would  King's  College  be  disposed,  or  rather  would  you 
be  disposed  to  advise  King's  College  to  co-operate  with 
it,  for'  example,  in  the  election  of  professors,  or  in  the 
disposal  of  funds  for  particular  branches  of  teaching  ? 
— Do  you  mean  advise  the  Council  of  King's  College  to 
surrender  its  control  over  its  own  funds,  and  its  own 
staff,  and  so  on. 

9141.  No,  I  did  not  propose  any  surrender.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  that  subject  has  been  under 
your  consideration.  I  want  to  know  whether  there 
would  not  be  a  way  of  co-operation  between  such  a 
body  as  King's  College,  and  such  a  University  as  I  am 
siiggesting  P — As  far  as  I  am  at  present  advised,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be. 

9142.  You  think  there  is  no  way  in  which  two  such 
bodies  could  be  brought  into  useful  co-operation  for 
the  advancement  of  teaching,  particularly  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  teaching  in  the  subjects  in  which 
it  is  admitted  to  be  defective,  not  at  King's  College 
only,  but  in  London  in  general  ? — Before  I  could  give 
a  definite  answer  to  that  question,  I  should  like  to 
know  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  proposed.  If  what  you 
have  in  view  in  your  question  is  a  professorial  Univer3 
sity,  then  I  think  our  co-operation  in  anything  of  that 
kind  would  be  quite  impracticable. 

9143.  Is  there  no  other  mode  of  co-operation,  no 
other  way  in  which  co-operation  would  be  possible  ? 
For  example,  supposing  the  new  University  possessed 
funds  which  its  business  was  to  employ  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  teaching,  would  it  be  possible  for 
King's  College  to  co-operate  usefully? — I  hope  so. 
As  I  was  saying  with  respect  to  the  University  pro- 
fessorships for  what  we  spoke  of  as  post-graduate 
courses,  our  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  used. 

9144.  Do  you  think  the  co-operation  would  naturally 
be  limited  to  so-called  post-guaduate  subjects? — I 
think  it  ought  to  be. 

9145.  Do  you  think  that  no  co-operation  of  teaching  for 
ordinary  examinations  would  be  possible  under  such 
conditions  ? — It  might  be  possible,  but  I  think  not 
desirable. 

9146.  And,  therefore,  not  practically  a  thing  to  aim 
at  ?— No. 

9147.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Having  heard  the  replies 
given  by  the  Bishop  of  London  with  regard  to  the  main 
objections  brought  against  the  Charter,  for  example, 
the  objection  that  the  present  system  led  to  a  duplica- 
tion of  apparatus  and  teachers,  and  prevented  economy, 
do  you  agree  in  a  general  way  with  his  view  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

9148.  Do  you  hold  that  if  the  Gresham  Charter  were 
carried  into  effect,  the  association  among  the  teachers 
in  the  Faculties  would  lead  to  economy  of  teaching 
power  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  ? — Yes. 

9149.  And  you  do  not  hold  that  the  financial  needs 
of  the  colleges  would  prevent  any  such  interchange,  so 
far  as  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  community  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

9150.  Would  yon  agree  that  some  introduction  of  a 
University  professoriate,  whether  of  the  kind  you  in- 
dicate or  of  some  other  kind,  is  rather  required  to 
meet  the  objection  that  the  Gresham  Charter  does  not 
institute  a  teaching  University  at  all,  but  only  gives 
the  University  power  to  confer  degrees,  and  to  control 
the  teaching  by  means  of  the  curricula  and  the  exami- 
nations ? — You  might  take  my  illustration  of  Victoria 
University  as  a  teaching  University.  It  has  no  Uni- 
versity professoriate. 

9151.  Your  illustration  of  Victoria  University  is  as 
close  a  parallel  as  you  require,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  sufficient  precedent.  But  perhaps  I  may  say  with 
respect  to  the  University  professoriate  that  there  is 
another  point  of  view  which  may  be  suggested.  There 
are  certain  subjects,  and  very  important  subjects,  no 


doubt,  which  would  very  rarely  be  pursued  by  students 
in  studying  for  a  degree.  I  can  quite  conceive  that,  if 
studerts  would  ever  attend,  there  might  be  an  advantage 
in  having  University  professors  for  subjects  of  that 
kind,  but  I  strongly  urge  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  high  study  in  ordinary  sub- 
jects. For  example,  in  matters  like  physiology  and 
subjects  of  that  sort,  the  higher  work  has  been  done  by 
professors  at  University  College  and  King's  College. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  do  not  suppose  there 
has  been  a  more  distinguished  man  in  the  department 
of  physiology  than  Professor  Bay-Lankester  during 
the  time  he  was  at  University  College,  and  I  may  men- 
tion for.  the  same  purpose  the  name  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Bowman  at  King's  College.  You  would  not 
have  wanted  to  make  any  University  professor  do 
higher  physiological  work  than  they  did.  But  you  may 
have  subjects  like,  for  example,  Assyriology,  or  Egypt- 
ology, or  some  branch  of  science  of  that  kind,  which 
the  college  would  not  need  for  the  ordinary  instruction 
of  its  students,  though  they  are  becoming  now  very  im- 
portant in  some  directions. 

9152.  So  far  as  that  goes,  you  think  it  would  be 
perhaps  a  gain  to  give  the  University  a  power  which  it 
has  not  under  the  Charter,  do  you  ? — Yes.  It  must 
not  be  taken  that  I  admit  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
Charter  in  that  respect,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  colleges  themselves  would  in  time  appoint  such 
professorships.  A  Chair  of  Egyptology  has  recently 
been  founded  in  University  College  by  a  bequest.  The 
power  to  appoint  professors  of  that  class  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

9153.  I  am  riot  quite  clear  as  to  the  practical  control 
given  to  the  University  by  Clause  13,  in  defining  the 
powers  of  the  Boards  of  Studies.  Each  Board  of  Studies 
has  the  power  to  represent  to  the  Council  its  opinion 
upon  any  matter  connected  not  only  with  the  degrees 
and  examinations,  but  touching  all  the  subjects  of  its 
Faculty.  The  point  upon  which  I  am  in  doubt  is  what 
exactly  would  be  the  effect  of  a  board  of  studies  repre- 
senting to  the  Council  its  opinion  on  the  teaching : 
since,  as;  I  understand,  the  Council  has  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  collegiate  teaching  under  the  Char- 
ter. Supposing  the  Board  of  Studies  made  a  represen- 
tation to  the  Council  that  the  teaching  in  some  depart- 
ment was  inadequate,  the  Council  has  no  power  to  act 
upon  that,  has  it? — What  that  refers  to,  I  take  it,  is 
what  is  referred  to  in  Clause  25 : — "A  college  in  the 
"  University  shall  not  in  any  way  be  under  the  juris- 
"  diction  or  control  of  the  Council,  except  as  regards 
"  the  regulations  for  the  duration  and  nature  of  the 
"  studies  to  be  required  of  the  students  of  the  college 
"  as  a  qualification  for  University  degrees  or  distinc- 
"  tions."  I  take  it  that  the  teaching  there  refers  to 
the  nature  of  the  studies, 

9154.  The  nature  of  the  studies  is  prescribed  in  the 
statement  of  what  the  student  will  be  examined  in,  is 
it  not  ? — Yea. 

9155.  And  only  there  ?  — Yes. 

9156.  Therefore,  the  words  "  and  teaching "  really 
add  nothing  beyond  the  word  "  examinations  "  ? — No, 
I  think  that  is  a  misapprehension,  because  it  is  con- 
templated in  the  Charter,  I  take  it,  that  the  Council  of 
the  University  shall  not  merely  prescribe  the  examina- 
tions, but  the  general  course  of  study. 

9157.  You  mean,  prescribe  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  to  be  read  before  the  examinations  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  so. 

9158.  You  think  the  colleges  are  bound  to  conform 
to  this  prescription  ? — I  think  so. 

9159.  What  sanction,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  would  be 
applied  ? — Supposing  King's  College  thought  they 
could  prepare  for  a  given  examination  in  a  different 
order,  what  would  be  done  ?  Would  the  Council  have 
power  to  question  the  students,  and  say,  "  Have  you 
"  been  prepared  in  such  and  such  an  order"?  and 
refuse  them  admission  if  they  had  not  ? — You  mean 
to  say  would  the  Council  have  power  to  say  to  the 
students  "  Have  you  been  taught  in  a  certain  order  "  ? 

9160.  Yes  ? — Certainly,  I  should  say  so. 

9161.  Therefore,  by  the  power  of  refusing  admission 
to  examinations  they  would  be  able  not  merely  to  pre- 
scribe what  was  to  be  taught,  but  the  order  in  which  it 
was  to  be  taught  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  You  see,  it  gives 
a  great  deal  of  power  over  the  colleges — we  always  felt 
that  here — but  we  are  not  afraid  of  that  power,  because 
the  professors  of  the  colleges  would  be  in  mutual 
communication. 
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9162.  Do  you  still  hold  to  the  view  that  you  expressed 
before,  that  in  this  power  of  determining  curricula  the 
power  of  determining  the  books  would  not  be  included  ? 
— 1  should  like  to  think  over  it  before  I  answer 
positively.  As  I  say,  there  is  an  ambiguity  about 
what  you  mean  by  books.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing 
if  the  University  is  to  prescribe  the  books  in  which  a 
subject  should  be  learnt.  Take,  for  example,  a  very 
familiar  instance.  It  would  be  fatally  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  professors  if  the  University  were  to  say 
that  a  man  should  study  logic  in  Mill,  and  not  in 
Jevons,  or  some  other  book  of  that  sort,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

9163.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  professor  to  say  that  geometry  was  to 
be  studied  in  Euclid  ? — No,  but  then  Euclid  is  a  sort 
of  classic. 

9164.  Do  you  think  you  could  draw  the  line  in  inter- 
preting the  clause  in  the  Charter  between  a  book  which 
is  a  classic,  and  which  is  not  ? — I  think  there  may  be 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  You  are  very  good  to  put 
these  points,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive 
answer  immediately  to  them.  The  way  in  which  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be  guarded 
against  would  be  by  giving  strong  control  to  the 
Faculty,  leaving  out  for  that  purpose  the  words  "  or 
"  after  submitting  the  proposal  for  consideration  and 
report  to." 

9165.  (Lord  Ueay.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
University  Council,  as  the  University  authority,  is, 
under  the  G-resham  Charter,  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  University  ? — Certainly. 

9166.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  University  were 
to  claim  the  right  of  giving  its  recognition  to  certain 
teachers  before  giving  them  the  title  of  University 
professers,  that  point  might  be  conceded  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  point  to  concede,  because  1 
think  there  might  be  matters  of  great  prejudice  arising, 
in  some  Faculties,  at  all  events,  which  would  make  the 
vote  of  the  Council  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  a  very 
undesirable  thing.  As  the  Bishop  was  saying  yester- 
day, in  any  matter  of  that  kind,  I  should  not  object 
to  a  veto  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  veto, 
but  I  should  object  very  much  to  an  elective  vote  of 
that  sort. 

9167.  Is  your  fear  that  the  University  would  refuse 
to  give  recognition  to  professors  deserving  recognition  ? 

The  witness 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow 


— I  think  it  is  possible  that  it  might.    I  think  that  Reo>  H.  Wace, 

where  there  was  a  very  strong  drift  of  opinion  in  favour  D.D. 

of  some  particular  view  of  a  tsubject — some  particular   

new  course  of  thought — great  difficulties  might  arise.  20  J^'/  '89-. 

9168.  Do  you  mean  that  the  University  might  refuse 
to  recognise  a  professor  who  did  not  hold  the  modern 
view  ? — Yes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  professor  who 
did  hold  the  modern  view  too  strongly,  perhaps,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  colleagues  might  be  kept  out  of  his 
due  recognition  too  long.  The  danger  is  quite  as  great 
in  my  judgment  on  that  side  as  on  the  other.  Now, 
may  I  say  one  word  upon  another  matter  r1  I  prcsumo 
that  I  shall  still  be  heard  after  I  have  seen  the  evidence, 
but  before  I  go  I  wish  to  say  that,  though  I  havo  not 
seen  all  the  evidence,  I  am  told  that  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  signatures  of  professors  at  King's  Col- 
lege to  the  scheme  for  a  professorial  University,  said 
he  understood  that  they  were  prohibited  by  some  regu- 
lation or  other  of  the  college  from  taking  part  in  a 
public  discussion.  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  quite  clear 
to  the  Commission  that  no  such  restiction  whatever  is 
imposed  upon  our  staff,  and  if  there  does  not  appear  in 
that  document  the  signature  of  a  single  King's  College 
professor,  it  is  simply  because  there  is  not  a  single 
King's  College  professor  who  has  thought  fit  to  sup- 
port it.  Their  liberty  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  any 
other  professors  in  any  University,  and  not  a,  single 
step  has  been  taken  by  our  Council  throughout  these 
matters  without  the  consultation  of  the  whole  staff.  In 
every  important  stage,  when  dealing  with  the  London 
University,  I  called  the  staff  together,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  them.  They  were,  on  all  occasions,  unani- 
mous. When  this  Charter  was  referred  back  to  a  Com- 
mission and  withdrawn  from  Parliament,  I  called  the 
staff  together,  and  asked  them  whether  they  still  ad- 
hered to  it.  They  again  unanimously  left  the  matter 
entirely  with  the  Council  and  myself. 

9169.  (Mr.  Kendall.)  With  reference  to  tho  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Rendall  on  the  reputation  of  our  staff, 
which  very  much  surprised  me,  I  beg  to  put  in  a  list 
of  some  of  the  original  researches  which  have  been 
conducted  by  the  staff  of  King's  College  in  recent- 
years.  (For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  13.)  I 
think  that  is  all  I  ueed  trouble  the  Comnriusion  with  at 
present. 

withdrew. 

morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Eighteenth  Day. 


Thursday,  21st  July  1892. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  m  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 

Sir  George  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 


Edward  Liyeing,  Esq.,  B 

9170.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  and  also  Regis- 
trar of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

9171.  You  were  present  while  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  and  Dr.  Allchin  was  given  on  behalf  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  ?— Yes. 

9172.  Therefore  I  will  not  ask  you.  all  the  questions 
that  I  asked  the  other  witnesses,  but  I  will  request 
you  to  point  out  to  me  what  particular  parts  you  think 
have  not  been  entered  into  and  ask  you  what"  it  is  you 
wish  to  call  attention  to  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 


Professor  Burdon  Sanderson.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  George  G.  Raiisay,  LL.D. 
Ralph' C.  Palmer.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 

A.,  M.D.,  examined. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  I  desire  to  say 
a  few  words  by  way  of  addition  or  explanation.  I  made 
notes  of  them  at  the  time.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
before  your  Lordship  and  elsewhere  for  and  against 
teachers  examining  their  own  pupils.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  really  so  mitch  difference  of  opinion  when  the 
matter  comes  to  be  sifted,  but  I  should  like  to  give  an 
illustration  by  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  what  I  think  to  be  a  very  successful 
solution  of  that  difficulty.     The  Royal  Colleges  lay 

Yy  3 


E.  Liveing, 
Esq.,  B.A., 
M.D. 
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E.  Liveing,     down  the  course  of  study  and  they  appoint  the  exami- 
Esq.,  B.A.,     ners;   the   examiners  are   chosen   from  the  leading 
M.D.         teachers  of  the  same  subjects  at  the  schools.    It  is  not 

  necessarily  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so  prac- 

21  July  1892.   tically.    The  examiners  form  a  board  and  meet  to  sec 

  questions,  and  to  consider  any  matter  which  may  arise 

in  connexion  with  the  examinations.    I  am  speaking 
specially  of  medicine  because  that  is  what  I  am  most 
familiar  with.    In  the  earlier  subjects  of  examination, 
not  the  final,  the  examination  papers  are  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  management  for  approval.    The  final 
or  purely  professional  examination  is  largely  clinical, 
practical,  and  oral,  and  is  conducted  by  examiners 
working  in  pairs.    The  clinical  examination  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  on  patients,  who  are  drafted  in 
from  the  different  hospitals  to  the  examination  hail. 
Each  candidate  examines  two  patients  at  least  and 
reports  to  the  examiners.    In  the  evening  there  is  an 
oral  examination  conducted  by  different  pairs  of  exami- 
ners, including  the  examination  of  pathological  speci- 
mens both  coarse  and  microscopic,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  tests.    "With  regard  to  teachers  examining 
their  own  pupils  every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 
In  fact  we  never  permit  an  examiner  to  examine  his  own 
pupils.    Since  there  are  examiners  from  a  number  of 
different  hospitals  at  these  examinations,  it  is  possible 
so  to  arrange  that  pupils  shall  not  go  to  their  own 
teachers  for  examination.    Now  I  wish  to  say  that  such 
is  the  general  consensus  of  teachers  and  the  unity  of 
teaching  that  no  examiner  feels  that  his  own  pupil  will 
be  in  any  way  aggrieved  or  injured  by  being  examined 
by  an  examiner  from  another  hospital.    There  is  no 
feeling  that  any  injustice  would  be  done.    I  think  this 
presents  an  instance  of  a  very  successful  solution  of  a 
difficulty.    It  is  a  teachers'  examination  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  but  no  teacher  examines  his  own  pupils. 
The  next  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
is  this.    I  noticed  that  on  Friday  last  reference  was 
made  to  a  supposed  scheme  of  the  Royal  Colleges  for  a 
University  which  was  being  supported  by  our  repre- 
sentatives.    Although  the  Royal  Colleges  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  various  points  which  have  been 
put  before  them,  they  have   not  put  forward  any 
scheme  of  their  own,  and  the  only  scheme  which  they 
have  accepted  is  the  revised  scheme  of  the  University 
of  London.    I  should  wish,  however,  fully  to  endorse 
what  Dr.  Allchin  said,  that  what  the  Colleges  would 
consider  essential  in  any  scheme  would  be  :  First,  that 
adequate  representation  should  be  given  them  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  and  Secondly,  that 
they  should  be  associated  with  the  University  in  the 
conduct  of  the  professional  parts  of  the  examinations 
for  degrees.    Then  another  important  aim  of  the  col- 
leges to  which  Dr.  Allchin  referred  and  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  this :  we  have  already  existing  in  London 
the  Royal  Colleges  laying  down  the  course  of  study, 
receiving  certificates  of  education  from  the  schools,  and 
conducting  examinations  and  conferring  the  registrable 
qualifications.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  number 
of  independent  schools  in  union  with  the  hospitals 
engaged  in  teaching  and  carrying  out  the  curriculum. 
One  is  in  a  sense  the  educational  complement  of  the 
other.    The  same  men  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  both 
the  colleges  and  schools  ;  there  is  practical  co-operation 
but  no  organic  connexion.    What  we  wish  is  not  to  see 
these  two  parted  and  separated  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  organization  for  medical  education  between  the 
University  and  medical  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Royal  Colleges,  but  rather  to  see  them  drawn  closer 
together  and  federated  in  the  new  University  in  a 
common  work.    I  think  there  was  some  confusion  on 
one  or  two  occasions  between  the  views  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  and  the  individual  opinions  of  those  who 
were  representing  them.    I  particularly  wish  to  guard 
against  an  impression  that  the  Royal  Colleges  are 
appearing  as  advocates  of  compulsory  residence  in 
London  for  degrees  in  connection  with  any  scheme  for 
the  reconstitution  of  the  University.    It  struck  me  at 
one  time  as  if  that  were  the  impression  conveyed.  By 
accepting  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  in  which  there  was 
no  provision  of  this  kind  at  all,  it  is  clear  that  the 
colleges  at  all  events  did  not  insist  on  it  as  essential. 
If  the  Royal  Colleges  were  to  accept  the  Gresham 
scheme,  or  a  modification  of  it.  which  of  course  is  quite 
open,  it  might  be  different,  for  residence  seems  to  be 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  Gresham  scheme,  their  object 
being  to  stamp  with  their  degree  only  those  who  have 
had  a  London  education.    A  Second  point  is  this.  Two 
views  were  expressed  by  our  representatives  with  the 
object  of  overcoming  what  may  be  called  the  Open 
graduation  and  the  Provincial  difficulty,  i.e.,  the  equit- 


able examination  for  degrees  of  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not  had  a  regular  education  in  London. 
I   think  they  were  not  clearly  distinguished.  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  if  I  remember  rightly,  dwelt  upon  the 
reconstitution  of  the   London    University  with  two 
sides,  a  London  or  local  side,  and  a  provincial  or 
Imperial  side,  and  he  spoke  of  a  separate  administration 
for  each.    That  was  his  way  of  solving  that  difficulty. 
Dr.  Allchin  thinks  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met  in 
another  way  by  having  two  sets  of  degrees,  Ordinary 
degrees  and  Honour  degrees,  the  Ordinary  degrees 
being  Metropolitan  and  the  Honour  degrees  being 
Cosmopolitan.    Again,  with  regard  to  the  Gresham 
Charter,  one  point  on  which  I  think  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
was  misunderstood  is  this  :  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint that  Medicine  was  inadequately  represented  on 
the  Gresham  Charter,  but  it  was  a  complaint  that  the 
representation  was  too  exclusively  by  teachers  through 
the  Medical  Schools.   It  is  true  that  the  Royal  Colleges 
declined  to  accept  the  representation  that  was  offered 
them  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  College  programme  was  not  included 
in  that  scheme  as  presented  to  them ;  namely,  that 
their  professional  examination  should  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  examinations  for  medical  degrees,  and  be  con- 
ducted for  that  purpose  as  a  conjoint  examination  with 
the  University.    Another  point  on  which  there  seemed 
to  me  to  be  some  misunderstanding,  and  which  I  wish 
to   make  quite  clear  is  this :   In  all  the  negotiations 
with  the  University  of  London,  the  Royal  Colleges 
never  contemplated  that  the  medical  degrees  should 
be  given  for  their  qualifications  alone.    It  was  always 
insisted  for  medicine  that  candidates  for  degrees  must 
enter  by  the  University  door ;   they  must  pass  the 
Matriculation  and  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examina- 
tions.   There  we  differed  very  much  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commissioners.    Then  there  is 
a  matter  with  reference  to  which  Sir  Geo.  Humphry 
made  some  observations  which  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
for  a  moment.    He  seemed  to  question  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  the  existing  relations  between  the 
Royal  Colleges,  and  he  referred  to  the  objections  taken 
to  the  Conjoint  Scheme  by  ce-rtain  fellows,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
as  having  been  arranged  without  their  approval.  I 
wish  to  point  out,  subject  to  correction  by  fellows  of 
that  college,  that  the  Council  are  elected  by  the  fellows  ; 
therefore,  if  the  fellows  object  to  their  proceedings, 
they  have  their  remedy.    I  wish  also  to  express  my 
belief  that  these  relations  will  be  permanent.    This  is 
the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Conjoint  Scheme  was  ever  on  a  firmer  basis  or  that  the 
relations  were  ever  on  a  more  cordial  and  harmonious 
footing  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.    I  think  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  supplement  and  explana- 
tion.   I  should  like  now,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow 
me,  to  express  my  own  view  of  the  situation.    I  shall 
follow  so  closely  the  proposals  of  the  first  Royal  Com- 
missioners, that  I  think  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  I 
refer  to  the  various  paragraphs  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  without  detaining  your  Lordship  by 
reading  them.    I  think  we  are  all  very  much  agreed 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity in  local  relation  to  teaching   and   study  in 
London.    That  was  on  our  printed  paper,  and  I  may  say 
that  it  was  the  view  of  the  last  Royal  Commission.  It 
is  set  out  on  page  xi,  clause  13,  of  their  report.  We 
are,  I  repeat,  agreed  with  regard  to  the  urgent  need 
of  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  local  relation 
to  teaching  and  study  in  London,  though  we  may 
differ  individually  in  our  views  as  to  how  this  may  best 
be  accomplished.    Any  scheme  on  the  lines  of  the 
Gresham  Scheme  means  a  second  University  in  London. 
That  alone,  to  my  mind,  is  a  great  objection,  as  it 
would  introduce   competition ;  and  it  would  divide 
imblic  interest,  support  and  endowment.    The  success 
of  one  would  mean  more  or  less  the  failure  of  the  other. 
That  is  set  our,  in  the  report,  page  xi,  clauses  15,  16, 
and  17.    Then  I  think  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  University  of  London,  which,  in  my  view,  has  the 
first  claim  to  consideration.    I  think  it  would  very 
likely  work  in  this  way  :  a  new  University  if  success- 
ful would  deprive  the  old  one  of  its  best  graduates, 
those,  namely,  who  have  passed  through  a  complete 
system  of  educational  training,  and  it  would  leave  it, 
I  will  not  say  (as  has  been  said)  those  students  who 
have  had  their  education  "  in  the  gutter,"  but  those 
who  have  got  it  as  best  they  could,  all  credit  to  them 
for  so  getting  it.    On  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  New 
University  woiild  lose,  through  not  being  associated 
with  the  old  one,  the  reputation  to  be  gained  from  the 
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listinctiou  which  the  old  one  has  already  achieved. 
Ml  this  has  been  set  out  in  clause  14  of  the  report  of 
;he  previous  Commission.    As  regards  other  objections 
ivhich  may  be  taken  to  the  Gresham  Charter  I  will  not 
repeat  them,  because  they  have  already  been  set  forth 
by  Sir  Andrew  Clark.    Then  I  should  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  Professorial  Scheme.    I  cannot  claim 
bo  be  particularly  conversant  with  it ;  it  has  not  been 
before  our  college  or  been  discussed  there,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  and  read  it  does  not  commend  itself 
to  my  mind.    I  think  there  is  a  very  general  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  some  professorial  teaching 
of  a  high  character  in  London ;  there  should  be  also 
laboratories  and  other  means  for  the  promotion  of 
higher  education  and  research,  whatever  form  of  Uni- 
versity is  established.    But  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  adoption  of  a  professorial  scheme  at  all.  A 
reconstituted  London  University  could  very  well  under- 
take it.    We  have  precedents  for  it  in  the  old  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where,  apart  from 
the  Colleges,  thero  has  always  been  a  professoriate, 
and  where   professorial   teaching  has  been  greatly 
developed  of  late.    Then,  again,  the  scheme  seems  to 
me  to  stand  self-condemned,  on  account  of  its  extremely 
revolutionary  and  destructive  character.    It  proposes 
to  sweep  away  existing  educational  institutions  and 
machinery.    Reading  paragraph  156  of  the  evidence 
before  this  Commission  by  Professor  Thorp,  I  see  that 
he  says,  "As  to  existing  colleges,  I  would  destroy 
"  their  individuality ;  I  would  absorb  them ;  King's 
"  College  and  University  College  would  no  longer 
M  exist."    ft  is,  in  fact,  a  proposal  to  make  a  clear 
field,  and  start  do  novo.    I  venture  to  think  this  quite 
wrong.    It  is  generally  safer  and  easier  to  make  use  of 
existing  materials,  to  mend  existing  institutions  of 
which  we  know  the  virtues  and  defects,  than  to  create 
anew.    I  also  agree  -with  Dr.  Allchin  in  thinking  it 
dangerous  to  entrust  so  much  power  to  an  irresponsible 
body  of  co-opted  professors.    Mr.  Hulke  expressed  the 
'game  view  in  saying  that  no  scheme  would  be  satis- 
factory in  which  teachers  were   entirely  dominant. 
But  since,  as  I  understand,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Professorial  Scheme  is  very  imperfectly  applicable  to 
medical  education  in  London,  it  concerns  us  less,  and 
so  perhaps  I  need  not  pursue  it  further.    Then  I  will 
come  to   the  question  of   the  reconstitution  of  the 
University  of  London  as  a  teaching  University,  fede- 
rating the  teaching  institutions  of  London,  organising, 
co-ordinating,  and  extending  their  work.    All  this  is 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  last  Commission,  pages  xi 
and  xii,  in  the  second  part  of  section  17  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  such  a  scheme  which  especially  commends 
itself  to  my  mind.    I  think  every  credit  is  due  to  the 
London  University  for  the  way  in  which  it  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners—endeavoured by  prolonged  negotiations  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests.    I  am  sure  I  can  say 
so  with   regard  to  medicine.     One  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  this  Commission,  more  particularly  took 
immense  trouble  to  master  the  medical  side  of  the 
question,  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  one  outside  the 
profession,  and  did  it  very  successfully.    My  own  view 
is  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  University  should  take 
place  much  on  the  lines  of  the  revised  scheme  of  the 
Senate,  but  with  this  very  important  difference  :  the 
provincial  colleges  should  be  omitted  from  the  Consti- 
tution.   This  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  previous  Commissioners,  and  the  reasons  are 
forcibly  given  in  the  report,  page  xiii,  clause  22.  Here 
I  venture  to  differ  from  our  President  Sir  Andrew 
Clark.    I  think  it  necessary  that  the  new  University, 
so  reconstituted  as  a  teaching  University  for  London, 
should  admit  the  non-collegiate  and  provincial  students 
freely,  as  now,  for  examination  for  the  degrees,  and 
without  requiring  residence  or  education  in  London. 
In  this  way  I  think  that  the  difficulty  and  complication 
of  having  two  sides,  and  two  sets  of  degrees,  and  so 
on,  would  be  got  rid  of.    I  know  I  shall  be  met  by 
observations  about  the  unfairness  of  provincial  students 
being  examined  by  London  teachers.    I  venture  to 
think  this  disadvantage  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 
With  such  a  University  as  we  hope  to  have  in  London, 
anything  approaching  narrowness,  one-sidedness,  or 
unfairness  is  out  of  the  question.    I  believe  provincial 
colleges  will  be  in  no  more  unfavourable  position  than 
they  are  in  the  present  University  of  London,  and 
they  will  certainly  bo  no  worse  off  than  the  non-col- 
legiate students  must  be.    At  all  events  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  former  Royal  Commission,  as  expressed 
in  their  report,  page  xiii,  clauses  21  and  22.    In  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  which  are  open  to 


all,  wo  have  no"  complaints  of  unfairness,  although  they  E.  Liveing, 
are  practically  conducted  by  London  teachers.  The  Esq.,  B.A., 
recommendation  of  the  first  Commissioners  was  that  a  M.D. 

teaching  University  should  be  established,  in  the  first   

place,  in  and  for  London,  and  not  in  and  for  England,    21  July  1892. 

as  Sir  George  Humphry  was  saying.    I  noticed  that  

Sir  George  emphasized  the  word  England  in  this 
connexion  in  the  questions  ho  asked  tho  other  day.  I 
simnlv  feel  with  the  first  Commissioners,  that  it  should 
be  first  and  foremost  a  University  in  and  for  London; 
that  it  is  to  meet  London  wants,  and  the  crying 
disabilities  of  London  students  and  London  teachers, 
and  to  forward  tho  cause  of  higher  education  in 
in  the  metropolis,  that  a  new  or  reformed  University  is 
especially  required.  I  would  admit  outside  students 
to  degrees  ;  but  the  first  claim,  I  think,  is  for  London. 
That  is  all,  my  Lord,  which  it  occurs  to  mo  to  say. 

9173.  (Mr.  Eendall.)  You  say  that  provincial  col- 
leges should  be  omitted  from  the  constitution,  but  you 
refer  only,  I  understand,  to  place  and  representation 
upon  the  governing  board  ? — Yes. 

9174.  You  would  approve  of  free  access  to  tho  stu- 
dents on  equal  terms  to  tho  University  examination  P 
—Yes. 

9175.  And  supposing,  as  would  be  natural,  the  Uni- 
versity required  residence  in  some  recognised  mediral 
schools  you  would  accept  attendance  at  a  provincial 
college  provided  it  was  well  equipped  and  adminis- 
tered ? — Certainly. 

9176.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  by 
the  regulations  of  the  conjoint  board  the  teacher  does 
not  exc.mine  his  own  pupils  ? — That  is  so. 

9177.  I  observe  that  on  page  54  of  the  Report  of  the 
previous  Commission  the  Bishop  of  London  makes  this 
statement.  "  When,  for  instance,  any  man  is  examin- 
"  ing  his  own  pupils  side  by  side  with  another  man's 
"  pupils,  there  may  then  be  so  much  of  the  personal 
"  influence  of  the  examiner  brought  to  bear  upon 
"  the  examination  as  to  make  it  unfair  by  comparison 
"  for  those  who  are  not  the  man's  pupils.  I  think 
"  that  the  statute  at  Oxford,  which  forbade  any 
"  examiner  to  examine  his  own  personal  pupils,  is  a 
"  right  statute  on  that  account."  You  would  agree  to 
that  expression  of  opinion,  I  gather? — I  should  quite 
agree. 

9178.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
take  your  opinion.  You  are  aware  that  two  alternative 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  uniting  the  action  of 
the  University  with  the  Royal  Colleges  :  one  the 
system  shown  in  clause  47  of  the  Senate's  scheme 
which  combined  the  action :  the  other  a  proposal  by 
which  the  subjects  were  to  be  divided,  and  a  testa- 
mur was  to  be  taken  from  the  two  colleges.  I  under- 
stood Sir  Andrew  Clark  to  express  his  preference  for 
the  first  method — the  combining  method.  Do  you 
agree  with  him  or  differ  from  him  on  that  point  P — I 
agree  with  him. 

9179.  You  prefer  that  to  the  testamur  ? — Yes. 

9180.  You  stated  that  in  your  judgment  the  effect  of 
a  new  University  being  created  side  by  side  with  the 
existing  London  University  would,  so  far  as  medical 
students  are  concerned,  be  to  -withdraw  from  the 
existing  University  their  best  men  ?— I  fear  that  it 
might  have  that  effect;  and  I  have  in  my  mind  by  no 
means  exclusively  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  for 
whom  a  regular  training  is  already  required. 

9181.  Yon  are  aware  that  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  found  to  exist,  and  has  been  pointed  out  by 
several  witnesses,  in  securing  upon  the  governing  body 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  a  sufficient 
complement  of  teachers  in  medical  subjects.  Would 
the  creation  of  a  new  University,  with  a  powerful 
medical  side  commanding  the  allegiance  of  all  the 
medical  teachers  in  London,  rather  increase  than 
diminish  the  difficulty  which  is  at  present  felt  by  the 
London  University  in  obtaining  their  assistance  ? — 
You  mean  a  second  University  being  established  ? 

9182.  Yes  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

9183.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  think  you  declare  un- 
equivocally in  favour  of  the  modification  of  the  existing 
University  ? — That  is  my  own  personal  view. 

9184.  But  may  we  take  it  that  you  represent  your 
college  in  that  view  ? — I  do  not  think  I  must  quite  say 
that — I  think  my  college  is  open  as  to  the  two  schemes, 
but  there  is  this  important  fact — that  it  has  accepted 
one  and  rejected  the  other. 
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E.  Liveing,        9185.  Which  has  it  accepted  ? — It  has  accepted  the 

Esq.,  B.A.,  revised  scheme  of  the  University  of  London.    But  I 

M.D.  think,  perhaps,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  I  ought  to  say 

  it  was  that  scheme  before  its  final  revision,  for  I 

21  July  1892.  believe  that  was  the  scheme  which  was  formally  before 
  the  college. 

9186.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  it  was  the  revised  scheme  P 
— I  do  not  consider  there  was  much  difference  between 
them,  excepting  the  important  one  of  admitting  the 
provincial  colleges. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  That  was  already  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion before  the  acceptance. 

9187.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Then  we  may  take  it 
that  so  far  the  colleges  have  declared  in  favour  of  a 
single  University  ? — Certainly. 

9188.  And  that  would  be  amongst  other  advantages 
the  simpler  one  of  the  two  ? — Quite  so. 

9189.  A  question  has  been  put  here  as  to  which 
would  be  the  simpler :  the  one  or  the  two.  You  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  present  University 
could  be  reconstituted  to  meet  the  present  demand  it 
would  be  the  simpler  plan  of  the  two  ? — I  should  say 
so.    It  has  been  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way. 

9190.  The  Commission  had,  I  think,  pretty  fully 
placed  before  it  the  position  which  the  Royal  Colleges 
occupy  in  the  profession,  the  amount  of  work  they  do, 
the  work  they  have  already  done,  and  the  means  they 
possess  of  carrying  it  on.  So  I  suppose  it  would  not  be 
a  small  question  in  regard  to  the  medical  side  of  the  new 
University  with  which  University  the  Royal  Colleges 
work  ? — I  am  afraid  T  missed  the  point  of  your  question. 

9191.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this  that  the  choice  the 
colleges  made  between  the  London  University  and  the 
new  University  would  be  a  very  important  matter  in 
determining  the  success  on  the  medical  side  of  the  new 
University  ? — Quite  so. 

9192.  Without  claiming  too  much  for  the  colleges 
it  would  be  perhaps  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
question  of  success  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  question  of  success. 

9193.  With  regard  to  that  matter  I  suppose  we 
should  all  agree  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  present 
constitution,  advantages,  and  defects  of  the  London 
University,  that  it  has  done  most  material  work  in  the 
very  best  direction  in  our  profession  ? — I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

9194.  May  I  read  you  a  passage  from  the  evidence  of 
Sir  James  Paget,  given  before  the  former  Commission. 
I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  it.  "I 
"  mentioned  in  my  evidence  some  facts  in  proof  of  the 
"  high  positions  occupied  by  doctors  of  medicine  of 
"  the  London  University.  One  was  that  from  among 
"  them  have  been  selected  nearly  half  of  the  physicians 
"  and  of  the  assistant  and  obstetric  physicians  to  the 
"  principal  hospitals  in  London.  This  may,  at  least, 
"  show  that  the  studies  and  examinations  necessary  for 
"  the  degree,  did  not  tend  to  make  them  impractical. 
"  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  the 
"  leading  provincial  physicians,  and  of  the  many 
"  surgeons  of  repute  who  hold  the  M.B.  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity.  And  a  yet  stronger  evidence  of  the  emin- 
"  ence  in  practice  of  the  physicians  who  hold  the 
"  University  degree  is  in  the  list  of  the  fellows  of  the 
"  E.oyal  Colleges  of  Physicians.  They  are  carefully 
"  selected  from  the  members  of  most  repute,  wherever 
"  they  may  practise.  The  number  elected  in  the 
"  last  20  years,  among  whom  are  graduates  of  20 
"  Universities,  is  205;  and  of  these  64  have  the 
"  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  ?  " — I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is  quite  my  own 
impression. 

9195.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  serious  step  for  the 
two  colleges  to  take  to  throw  this  influence  of  theirs 
which  is  so  great  into  the  prosperity  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity with  the  evidence  before  us  that  at  least  on  the 
medical  side  it  might  seriously  damage  the  future 
welfare  of  the  London  University  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9196.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  remarked  on  my 
laying  an  emphasis  on  the  word  "England"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "London"  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

9197.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  observed  that  that 
remark  of  mine  was  with  reference  to  the  admission  of 
candidates  for  the  examination  ? — No,  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  limited  in  that  way. 

9198.  It  was  entirely  in  reply  to  the  observations 
of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  that  he  thought  the  University 


was  for  London  and  that  students  other  than  those  in 
London  should  not  be  admitted.    It  was  simply  with 

reference  to  that,  and  there  I  think  you  agree  ?  Yes 

I  agree. 

9199.  The  remark  of  yours  with  reference  to  the 
provincial  colleges  not  being  admitted  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University  was  not  at  all  in  my  mind  ?  I 

misunderstood  you. 

9200.  I  think  we  agree  on  the  whole.  Then  you 
mentioned  that  the  provincial  student  is  not  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  being  examined  by  London  men  ?— What 
I  said  was  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  of  any  com- 
plaint. 

9201.  There  are,  and  have  been  for  a  very  long  time, 
some  provincial  examiners  at  any  rate  on  the  examining 
board  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  P— Yes,  I  believe  there 
have  been. 

9202.  You  probably  would  not  have  known  whether 
the  London  student  felt  himself  at  a  disadvantage  by 
being  examined  by  a  provincial  surgeon  ? — No. 

9203.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  provincial  students 
who  present  themselves  for  the  examinations  of  the 
conjoint  Board  ?— Relative  to  London  students,  do  you 
mean  P 

9204.  Yes  P— Yes,  I  have  had  that  lately  taken  out. 
It  is  about  one-fifth  provincial  and  four-fifths  London. 

9205.  And  you  do  not  at  all  wish  to  cut  off  that 
number  of  provincial  students  from  the  examination 
which  may  offer  to  them  a  degree  upon  such  terms  as 
proposed  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  P 
— No,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

9206.  I  think  you  generally  accept  the  views  of  the 
previous  Royal  Commission  P— Very  much. 

9207.  There  was  one  point  which  I  did  not  quite  catch, 
I  think  you  rather  objected  to  their  view  with  reference 
to  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  P — Yes,  be- 
cause they  recommended  or  suggested  that  that  ex- 
amination being  one  of  the  great  difficidties  of  access 
to  the  degree  should  be  conducted  by  the  Royal  Colleges. 
Now  we  do  not  think  that  that  is  our  function  at  all. 
It  is  the  professional  examination  that  we  think  our- 
selves specially  competent  to  conduct. 

9208.  The  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  were  "  wc 
"  think  also  that  the  University  should  have  power  to 
"  dispense  with  preliminary  scientific  examination." 
You  would  rather  that  the  preliminary  scientific  ex- 
amination was  still  conducted  by  the  University  ?— 
Certainly. 

9209.  And  that  is  the  view  of  the  college  r— The 
College  adopted  a  report  in  which  that  was  recom- 
mended. 

9210.  Therefore  you  quite  assent  to  the  view  which 
I  think  is  generally  felt  in  the  profession  that  the 
degree  as  superadded  to  the  license  should  indicate 
something  of  higher  general  qualification  ? — Quite  so. 

9211.  And  you  would  regret  that  that  should  not  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  stated  ? — I  should  much  regret. 

9212.  I  think  also  you  feel  that  one  examination 
ought  to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  London  and 
provincial  students  ? — I  think  so. 

9213.  That  an  examination  conducted  upon  such 
broad  principles  as  should  be  required  for  a  pass  exami- 
nation might  perfectly  well  be  conducted  by  examiners 
who  had  no  especial  relation  with  the  students  whom 
they  examine  ? — That  is  my  view. 

9214.  There  is  an  important  point  which  I  also 
mentioned  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  namely,  the  relation 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  to  any  scheme  of  this 
kind.  Have  you  any  view  upon  that  from  the  college  ? 
— No,  I  have  no  view  from  the  college. 

9215.  Have  you  any  view  of  your  own  at  all  with 
reference  to  that  ?  Of  course  the  relation  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  has  long  been  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
connection  with  a  conjoint  examination  P — It  has  been 
and  is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed. 

9216.  You  probably  remember  that  in  the  original 
scheme  a  good  many  years  ago,  which  scheme  somehow 
or  other  dropped  through,  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
were  represented  on  that  scheme  and  examinations  were 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  union  with  the  Apothecaries'  Society  ? — Yes, 
I  quite  well  remember. 

9217.  For  some  reason  or  other  that  dropped  through  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 
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9218.  What  is  your  feeling  with  regard  to  such  a 
combination  again  ? — With  regard  to  the  new  Uni- 
versity, do  you  mean  ? 

9219.  With  regard  to  this  proposed  plan  of  exami- 
nation— the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  taking 
part  with  the  University  for  the  degree — whether  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  should  bo  joined  with  them  in 
taking  part  F — I  think,  on  the  whole,  not.  I  think  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  is  a  body  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  the  Koyal  Colleges.  It  was  originally 
a  trading  society  or  guild,  and  has  that  constitution, 
whereas  the  Royal  Colleges  are  composed  in  one  case 
almost  exclusively  of  University  graduates,  and  in  both 
of  men  of  a  different  stamp.  I  think  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  is  hardly  a  body  of  academical  character. 

9220.  You  feel  that  their  exclusion  would  constitute 
a  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  any  such  plan  as  that 
proposed? — There  is  no  doubt  such  a  difficulty. 

9221.  And  would  your  repugnance  to  it  be  such  as  to 
induce  you  to  approve  the  exclusion  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  P— I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Society 
and  the  work  they  have  done,  but  I  disapprove  their 
connexion  with  the  University. 

9222.  Still  you  think  it  might  bo  yielded  ?—  No,  I 
will  not  say  that. 

9223.  With  reference  to  the  union  of  the  colleges 
you  have  also  referred  to  my  remarks.  My  remarks 
were  not  intended  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  that  union,  but  rather  to  obtain  from  Sir 
Andrew  Clark — and  I  am  glad  also  to  have  it  from 
yourself — that  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
a  firm  and  permanent  union  ? — Then  again  I  mis- 
understood you.    I  am  very  sorry. 

9224.  I  thought  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  clearly 
known  that  that  was  a  permanent  union  ? — I  quite  agree. 

9225.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  the  relation  of  the 
colleges  to  a  University  offering  greater  i'acilities  for  a 
degree  is  very  important  to  the  colleges? — Very  im- 
portant indeed 

9226.  And  being  important  to  the  colleges  it  is  im- 
portant also  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession  ? — Quite 
so.    It  is  very  much  a  professional  question. 

9227.  And  to  the  public  ? — Tes,  and  to  the  public. 

9228.  So  that  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the 
University  is  very  important.  We  might  almost  say 
it  is  a  point  of  national  importance  that  they  should 
take  their  fair  part  in  this  new  University  ? — I  quite 
say  so. 

9229.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the  colleges,  but  it 
is  a  question  of  medical  education,  medical  welfare, 
and  therefore  of  public  welfare  ? — Yery  much  so, 
indeed. 

9230.  Does  your  experience  indicate  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  students  in  London,  that  is  to 
say,  gentlemen  who  have  commenced  their  studies  in 
London,  do  really  go  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  degree  ? — I  should  say  without  doubt. 

9231.  There  are  a  good  many  who  do  it  for  that 
simple  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  other  reasons 
which  attract  them  to  Edinburgh,  those  other  reasons 
being  the  reputation  of  the  school,  the  cheapness  of 
the  education  there,  the  living  there,  and  the  quality 
of  the  students  as  well  as  the  teaching  which  they  find 
there,  they  are  attracted  by  the  desire  to  obtain  the 
degree  ? — I  think  so,  and  also  to  other  Universities — 
Durham,  for  instance. 

9232.  You  really  find  that  that  is  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — It  certainly  is. 

9233.  You  could  not  tell  to  what  extent ;  you  have 
no  data,  have  you  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  any,  and  it 
would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  them. 

9234.  But  your  belief  is  that  it  is  a  considerable 
number  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  think  so. 

9235.  Your  feeling  is  that  the  University  should  be 
quite  an  open  University ;  that  there  should  be  no 
restriction  whatever,  except  as  regards  the  plan  of 
education,  as  to  where  that  education  is  carried  on? — 
There  should  be  perfectly  free  access  to  the  examination 
for  degrees  as  at  present. 

9236.  Prom  the  University  of  London  ?— Yes.  the 
University  in  other  respects  being  reconstructed  as  a 
teaching  University  for  London. 

9237.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  By  saying  that  you  ap- 
prove of  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  with  the 
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single  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  provincial  col- 
leges, you  mean  that  the  provincial  colleges  arc  not  to 
be  represented  in  any  kind  of  way  in  the  government 
of  the  University  ? — X*es. 

9238.  In  the  case  of  medical  students  presenting 
themselves  from  the  provinces  tor  a  decree  you  would 
require  them  as  at  present  to  have  gone  through  a 
definite  course  of  study  in  medicine? — Certainly. 

9239.  Would  not  that  imply  a  definite  recognition  of 
certain  medical  schools  in  the  provincesP—  1  think  it 
would,  as  at  present. 

92-10.  Then  would  you  not  to  some  extent,  even  under 
that  system,  get  back  into  the  old  diffioultj  of  the 
relations  between  the  University  of  London  and  certain 
colleges  which  it  would  recognise,  and  certain  colleges 
which  it  might  not? — It  would  be  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  at  present.  As  regards  the  colleges  which 
were  constituent  colleges  of  the  University,  they  would 
be  recognised  colleges  of  the  University. 

9241 .  The  University  of  London  would  have  to  sat  isf'y 
itself  that  some  particular  schools  deserve  reeognil  ion  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  know  how  they  ascertain  that  at  the 
•present  time. 

9242.  Would  not  that  amount  of  supervision  over 
the  schools,  logically,  imply  some  representation  on 
the  part  of  the  colleges  in  the  London  University  ? — 
Well,  it  does  not  exist  at  present,  and  1  would  propose 
to  leave  that  as  it  is. 

9243.  Then  there  would  be  no  official  or  recognised 
mode  by  which  the  University  of  London  could  get 
any  information  as  to  the  state  of  any  provincial  school  ? 
— Well,  they  would  have  their  scheme  of  study  before 
them,  of  course. 

9244.  But  what  would  be  their  means  of  satisfying 
themselves  that  that  particular  scheme  of  study  was 
carried  out  ?  Does  not  the  power  of  making  a  selection 
between  schools,  or  of  recognising  schools,  imply  a 
certain  amount  of  right  to  ascertain  officially  how  the 
course  of  study  is  carried  out  ? — It  would  seem  so. 

9245.  Would  you  make  that  condition  apply  only  to 
medical  schools  ?  It  would  not  apply,  would  it,  accord- 
ing to  your  idea  to  degrees  in  Arts  or  Science,  or 
other  things? — No,  not  as  regards  provincial  schools, 
but,  of  course,  there  is  a  special  reason  in  the  case  of 
medicine,  medical  degrees  conferring  a  qualification  to 
practise. 

9246.  Take  Science.  Would  not  the  reasons  which 
make  it  necessary  for  a  student  to  have  gone  through 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  in  medicine  make  it 
equally  necessary  that  he  should  have  gone  through 
a  prescribed  course  in  science  ? — No,  for  the  reason 
stated,  but  I  believe  it  is  unavoidable. 

9247.  So  that  even  although  yon  do  not  admit  pro- 
vincial colleges  to  the  University,  it  might  be  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  the  University  to  cut  itself  clear  of  that 
sort  of  entanglement  which  brought  the  whole  system 
of  affiliation  to  grief? — I  am  aware  that  those  diffi- 
culties are  considered  real  difficulties  now. 

9248.  You  would  not  propose  any  machinery  by 
which  the  London  University  would  have  the  right  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  provincial  schools  ? — I 
have  no  views  to  express  on  that  point,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  considered  that  question  very  particu- 
larly. 

9249.  With  regard  to  the  degree,  I  understand  that 
what  you  desire  is  a  single  degree,  and  that  you  object 
to  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Dr.  Allchin  which  pro- 
poses two  separate  degrees,  a  pass  degree  and  an 
honour  degree  ? — Yes.  That  does  not  commend  itself 
to  my  mind.  There  is  a  difficulty,  which  it  is  intended 
to  meet,  but  to  my  thinking  it  rather  complicates  it. 

9250.  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  your  mind  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  any  University  as  a  Pass 
degree  as  distinguished  from  an  Honour  degree  ? — 
It  was  not  in  my  mind,  but  I  suppose  that  is  so.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  sense  in  which  you  mean  it.  In 
the  University  of  Cambridge  we  have  poll  degrees  and 
honour  degrees. 

9251.  There  are  higher  examinations  for  those  who 
take  the  degree  with  honours  ? — -Yes. 

9252.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  a 
degree,  as  such,  is  an  honour  qualification  ? — Yes,  if  I 
understand  you. 

9253.  Dr.  Allchin  says  the  pass  degrees  should  be 
all  given  at  one  level,  but  that  in  the  honour  degree 
in  medicine  every  candidate  should  be  placed  in  order 
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E.  Lioeing,     of  merit.    So  that  he  would  not  simply  obtain  "  a 
Esq.,  B.A.,     degree,"  but  a  degree  of  the  5th  place  or  a  degree  of 
M.D.         the  10th  place,  and  so  on  in  order  of  merit.  That 

  introduces  a  system  of  complication  ? — It  seems  to  me 

21  July  1892.    a  complicated  way  of  meeting  a  difficulty. 

9254.  But  you  would  like,  I  presume,  to  see  a  system 
of  honour  examinations  in  medicine  associated  with  a 
system  of  pass  examinations  for  one  and  the  same 
degree,  just  as  is  done  in  other  subjects  ? — Yes. 

9255.  Now  is  there  such  a  thing  in  connexion  with 
any  other  University  ? 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  It  has  been  established  in  the  Victoria 
University. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  How  long  has  it  been  esta- 
blished ? 

9256.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  It  was  quite  recently ;  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  ? — There  are  honour  degrees 
now  of  the  University  of  London,  that  is  to  say,  men 
take  honours  by  going  in  for  an  honours  examination. 

9257.  (Professor  Ramsay. .)  Quite  so,  but  the  degree 
is  the  same,  some  taking  it  with  honours  and  some 
without  ? — At  Cambridge^  again,  the  B.A.  is  given  to 
the  senior  wrangler  and  to  the  wooden  spoon — the  poll 
men,  and  so  on. 

9258.  There  is  one  objection  which  you  put  to  the 
professorial  scheme,  which  was  also  urged  the  other 
day  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  He  objected  to  a  Senate 
of  professors  because  they  would  be  irresponsible. 
In  what  sense  do  you  mean  the  members  of  the  Senate 
would  be  irresponsible  ?— They  are  not  responsible  to 
any  constituency  as  it  were.  They  are  to  be  co-opted 
after  the  first  institution. 

9259.  I  understood  the  point  of  the  professorial 
scheme  was  that  they  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Facul- 
ties.   Is  not  that  so  ?—  No,  I  think  not. 

9260.  In  the  first  instance  the  professors  themselves 
were  to  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  their  number  to 
be  on  the  Senate.  Is  not  that  the  scheme  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

9261.  Then  you  would  not  attach  the  quality  of 
irresponsibility  to  professors  elected  by  the  Senate 
from  the  whole  body  of  University  teachers  in  the 
way  proposed  by  the  Gresham  Charter  ?— No,  I  should 
not  object  then. 

9262.  You  mean  by  irresponsible  not  being  elective  ? 
— Quite  so ;  being  not  responsible  to  any  electing  body 
at  all. 

9263.  Then  you  would  make  no  objection  to  having 
professors  elected  to  the  governing  body  from  the 
whole  body  of  University  teachers  ? — That  is  how  it 
was  proposed  to  elect  the  Faculty  members  in  the 
scheme  of  the  University  of  London. 

9264.  Take  the  case  of  King's  College  under  the 
Gresham.  The  representation  there  is  by  the  Council 
of  King's  College.  The  Council  of  King's  College  is 
a  body  which  would  be  under  the  scheme  responsible 
to  no  one.  It  is  self-elected.  Would  it  not  be  true 
to  say  of  such  a  body  as  the  Council  of  King's  College 
that  they  were  irresponsible,  because  the  University 
as  such  would  have  no  control  over  its  component 
members  and  yet  they  would  elect  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  ?— Possibly,  but  the  Council  of  King's  College 
is  not  exclusively  formed  of  teachers.  One  of  the 
objections  to  the  professorial  scheme  is  that  this  is  to 
be  a  Senate  of  professors  co-opted.  I  am  not,  however, 
very  competent  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  profes- 
sorial scheme  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not 
studied  it  sufficiently,  and  it  has  not  been  formally 
before  our  college. 

9265.  (Lord  Rea,y.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  the 
medical  students  of  the  new  University  should  be 
examined  for  the  license  by  the  conjoint  board  ex- 
aminers ? — For  the  license  of  our  colleges,  do  you 
mean  ? 

9266.  I  mean  whether  you  contemplate  that  to 
obtain  a  registrable  qualification,  the  students  of  the 
new  University  should  be  examined  by  the  conjoint 
board  ? — In  union  with  the  University. 

9267.  A  University  examination  conducted  by  you 
and  the  University  ?— Yes,  for  degrees. 

9268.  I  am  now  speaking  of  examinations  for  the 
license  ? — For  the  license  of  the  colleges  alone  ? 

9269.  A  license  recognised  by  the  colleges  ? — No  ;  I 
think  there  must  be  a  separate  examination. 


9270.  The  student  of  the  new  University  would 
obtain  the  license  from  you  P— Yes. 

9271.  Then  to  obtain  the  degree  there  would  be  an 
additional  examination  of  the  University  ? — No.  We 
suppose  that  the  examinations  for  the  University  would 
also  cover  the  license  for  those  who  had  entered  by  the 
University  door  ;  who  had  passed  the  matriculation. 

9272.  Therefore  the  students  of  the  University  would 
not  be  required  to  pass  any  examination  outside  the 
University  ? — No. 

9273.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  in  order  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  your 
view  to  that  expressed  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  because 
it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  far  they  diverge.  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  as  far  as  I  took  down  his  words,  held,  as 
you  say,  that  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  one 
University  formed  by  the  dissolution  and  reformation 
of  the  existing  University  of  London  ? — Those  are  the 
words  he  used. 

9274.  You  think  that  the  phrase  was  not  too  strong 
for  the  process  required  ? — Perhaps  not.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  used  it  quite  myself. 

9275.  He  also  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  distinct  side  of  the  University  for 
London  practically  free  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Imperial  function  of  examining  at  large ;  would  you 
agree  with  that  ? — I  think  his  view  was  that  they  were 
to  be  united  under  one  council. 

9276.  But  that  in  the  work  of  the  administration 
there  should  be  a  London  side  free  from  the  work  of 
the  Imperial  side  ? — Quite  so,  a  separate  administra- 
tion, I  think. 

9277.  He  also  said  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  it 
would  be  decidedly  required  to  override  Convocation  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is  a  question  on  which 
you  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  ? — I  would 
rather  not.  And  I  should  like  to  have  his  words  before 
me. 

9278.  Then  I  come  to  a  point  on  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  answer  you  gave  to  Sir  William  Savory 
was  very  different  from  that  given  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  went  on  to  say  that  if  this 
process  of  dissolution  and  reformation  of  the  existing 
University  of  London  met  with  insuperable  obstacles 
he  would  gladly  turn  to  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham 
University  and  that  there  would  be  enough  in  the 
Gresham  Charter  to  make  a  good  University.  Is  that 
phrase  too  strong  in  your  view  to  express  the  general 
opinion  of  the  college  you  represent.  I  mean  that 
if  insuperable  obstacles  are  found  in  the  way  of  over- 
riding Convocation  and  dissolving  and  reforming  the 
University  of  London  you  would  gladly  turn  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Gresham  University  P — I  think  if  the 
London  University  failed  the  colleges  would  turn  to 
consider  not  the  Gresham  scheme  as  it  was  presented 
to  us,  which  we  have  definitely  refused,  but  some 
modification  of  it  certainly. 

9279.  You  mean  some  modification  which  gave  them 
power  in  their  view  more  adequate  to  their  respon- 
sibility p — Yes. 

9280.  In  reply  to  Sir  William  Savory  you  said  the 
scheme  of  making  one  University  was  simpler  than 
that  of  making  two.  May  I  ask  whether  you  had  in 
your  mind  the  scheme  of  the  Senate.  Was  that  before 
your  mind  as  an  example  of  simplicity  P — I  could  hardly 
say  that  because  I  propose  alterations  in  that.  I 
should  leave  out  the  provincial  colleges. 

9281.  And  that  would  reduce  the  complexity? — 
Yes.  Then  again  I  should  not  have  two  systems  of 
degrees,  two  sets  of  examinations,  it  would  be  all 
one.  The  collegiate  and  non-collegiate  students  would 
be  admitted  to  the  London  University  examinations. 

9282.  I  presume  that  in  that  view  you  are  consider- 
ing the  faculty  of  medicine,  but  that  you  would  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  double  arrangement 
proposed  in  the  Senate's  scheme  with  regard  to  the 
examination  in  Arts  and  Science,  where  there  seems  to 
be  so  strong  a  demand  for  a  London  examination  as 
distinct  and  quite  separate  from  the  Imperial  one  ? — 
I  was  speaking  of  medicine. 

9283.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  point  put  by  Mr.  Anstie  relating  to  the 
practical  examinations  of  the  College.  You  remarked 
yourself  just  now  that  the  conjoint  board  is  especially 
competent  to  conduct  such  examinations  ? — Yes. 
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9284.  And,  of  course,  we  have  evidence  before  us 
that  the  examinations  in  practical  subjects  are  as  good 
as  they  can  be  made  ? — I  think  so. 

9285.  I  want  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  that  the  University  at  all  events  practically 
should  hand  over  entirely  the  work  of  examining  in 
those  subjects  to  the  conjoint  board,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  colleges? — So  as  to  accept  the  determination  of 
the  colleges,  and  not  conduct  them  in  conjunction? 

9286.  Not  necessarily  to  accept  testamurs,  but 
practically  to  hand  over  the  business  of  examining  in 
practical  subjects  to  the  colleges  ? — In  professional 
subjects  much  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  revised  scheme 
of  the  University  of  London. 

9287.  But  in  that  scheme,  the  plan  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  colleges  should  join  in  forming  a  board 
of  examiners  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — Quite  so. 

9288.  But  would  not  it  be  very  much  better  that  the 
University  should  practically  hand  the  whole  thing 
over  to  the  colleges  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Wo 
should  conduct  the  examinations  oil  the  proposed 
scheme  as  constituents  of  the  University ;  not  as 
separate  colleges. 

9289.  But  still  you  would  expect  to  have  the  complete 
supervision  of  the  examinations  and  the  supervision  of 
teaching  in  relation  to  them  ? — Quite  so.  We  think 
that  would  be  best  for  ali  with  regard  to  the  profes- 
sional studies  and  examinations. 

9290.  Might  I  go  a  step  further  and  ask  whether  the 
colleges  would  be  willing  to  hand  over  the  scientific 
examination  to  the  University  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
colleges  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 
Do  you  mean  for  our  license?  For  instance,  the  ex- 
amination in  chemistry  ? 

9291.  For  the  degree  in  medicine.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  very  convenient  indeed  if  the  University 
could  take  complete  control  of  all  examinations  in 
Science  and  that  then,  after  the  candidate  had  passed 
the  scientific  part  of  the  examination,  he  should  go  to 
the  colleges  and  they  should  take  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  examining  him  in  practical  subjects? — I  have 
already  said,  in  reply  to  Sir  George  Humphry,  that 
we  think  the  examination  in  preliminary  science  should 
remain  with  the  University.  It  is  the  examination  in 
the  professional  subjects  that  we  feel  ourselves  so  well 
able  to  conduct ;  but  it  should  be  a  conjoint  examina- 
tion between  the  University  and  the  Eoyal  Colleges  for 
degrees. 

9292.  It  should  be  part  of  a  conjoint  system  ? — Yes.  > 

9293.  That  would  not  be  inconsistent,  would  it,  with 
a  division  of  labour  between  the  two  agencies  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

9294.  All  I  would  ask  is  whether  you  approve  of  the 
principle  ;  I  mean  the  principle  of  dividing  the  scien- 


tific from  the  practical  part? — Speaking  generally  1 
do.  Before  I  could  give  a  more  definite  opinion  upon  it 
I  should  like  to  see  what  you  would  propose  embodied 
it  in  a  definite  scheme. 

9295.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  some  questions 
put  to  you,  as  you  are  here  officially  representing  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  are  familiar  with  that  document  (handing 
document  to  the  witness).  At  page  51  of  the  Report  of 
Proceedings  put  in  by  the  Chairman  of  Convocation 
there  commences  a  narrative  of  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  between  Ihe  Senate  and  the  Koyal  Colleges, 
You  are  familiar  with  that  document,  are  you? — I 
took  no  part  in  this.  It  was  before  I  was  an  officer  of 
the  college. 

9296.  You  took  no  part  in  what?  I  want  you  to  be 
quite  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  document  I  am  di- 
recting your  attention  to.  Having  now  ascertained 
what  the  document  is,  I  ask  you  first  of  all  are  you 
familiar  with  it? — Yes. 

9297.  Docs  the  statement  there  made  accurately 
represent  what  took  place  ?    -That,  is  quite  correct. 

9298.  Now  with  respect  to  one  other  point  put  to  you 
by  Professor  Ramsay,  the  position  of  recognised  insti. 
tutions  from  which  certificates  are  receive;  is  a  wholly 
different  one  from  that  of  an  affiliated  college  ? — Quite 
true. 

9299.  And  neither  in  the  existing  constit  ut  ion  nor  in 
the  proposed  scheme  did  those  recognised  medical 
institutions  as  such  take  any  part  in  the  government 
of  the  University  ?—  Certainly  not. 

9300.  But  by  clause  29  of  that  scheme  this  provision 
was  made  :  "  The  institutions  from  which  the  Univer- 
'•  sity  receives  Certificates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine 
"  shall  retain  their  right  of  giving  such  certificates 
"  whether  they  be  or  be  not  constituent  colleges.  But 
"  the  Senate  shall  have  power,  after  consultation  with 
"  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
"  from  time  to  time  to  revise  or  to  add  to  the  list  of 
"  such  institutions,  and  to  determine  in  what  branches 
"  of  medical  education  the  certificates  of  each  of  the 
"  said  institutions  shall  be  received"? — I  remember 
that. 

9301.  That  would  meet  the  point  raised  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  would  it  not? — I  think  it  would. 

9302.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  you  to  say  thai 
under  the  scheme  you  favour  you  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  any  disadvantage  imposed  upon 
or  incurred  by  provincial  students  ? — I  do  not  think 
myself  there  would  be  any  disadvantage  really. 

9303.  Are  you  aware  of  any  grounds  or  reasons  upon 
which  a  parallel  system  applied  to  Arts  and  Science 
should  any  more  put  provincial  students  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 


E.  Liveing, 
Esq.,  B.A., 
M.I). 

21  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Norman  Moore,  Esq.,  M 

9304.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  statement  which 
you  would  like  to  make  to  us,  or  would  you  rather  be 
questioned? — I  should  like  to  make  a  short  statement. 
I  wished  first  to  mention,  as  it  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  history  of  the  subject,  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  not  now  considering  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  University  in  London. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  college  did  not  do 
anything  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity. I  find  that  that  has  been  mentioned  against  it  as 
an  instance  of  its  want  of  breadth  in  considering  the 
subject.  I  have  examined  the  college  records  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  impression  that  the  college 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  University  of  London  is 
erroneous.  The  false  impression  I  have  mentioned,  say 
the  college  records  of  1838,  "  is  highly  injurious  to 
"  the  character  and  interests  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
'  sicians,  whose  alleged  refusal  to  aid  the  Govern- 
'  ment  in  the  formation  of  a  Metropolitan  University 
"  has  already  been  speken  of  as  affording  a  just  reason 
"  why  powers  subversive  of  the   college  should  be 

granted  by  Parliament  to  the  institution.  No  oppor- 
"  tunity  has  ever  been  afforded  to  the  college  of  con- 
"  sidering  any  arrangement  which  might  conciliate  the 
"  interests  and  promote  the  useful  operation  of  both 
"  the  University  of  London  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
"  sicians."  I  only  wish  to  point  out  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  original  idea 
expressed  in  August  1838,  that  the  college  is  acting 


.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined.  Ar.  Moore, 

Esq.,  M. D., 

now.    It  is  as  ready  now  as  it  was  then  to  take  part  F.R.C.P. 

in  forming  a  University,  always  providing  that  the   

University  is  satisfactory.    I  think  the  college  is  a    21  July  1892. 

body  with  which   any    University  might  be  proud  

to  bo  connected,  and  which  would  add  to  the  dignity 
of  any  University.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ever 
since  September  23rd.  1518,  the  college  has  been  the 
chief  medical  authority  in  London.  I  am  using  the 
word  '•  medical  "  in  its  restricted  sense.  And  I  think 
it  can  also  be  said  that  throughout  that  period  it  has 
worthily  maintained  the  dignity  of  medicine.  It  has 
endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  founding  lectures.  It 
founded  lectures  in  1569.  1581,  1635,  1729.  and  two  in 
this  century  in  different  branches  of  medicine.  The 
lectures  were  not  trivial  or  unimportant.  The  most 
important  physiological  discovery  that  was  ever 
announced,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  made 
known  in  the  course  of  those  lectures.  I  mention 
that  as  showing  how  the  college  has  fostered  learn- 
ing. I  am  still  giving  reasons  why  it  would  be 
an  addition  to  any  University.  Every  physician  in 
London  of  any  note  has  belonged  to  this  college. 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  any  distinguished  per- 
son in  the  branch  of  medicine  that  the  college  deals 
with  who  has  not  belonged  to  the  college.  And  in  some 
sense,  taking  again  the  medical  side,  the  college  is  the 
source  of  every  medical  authoritative  expression  in 
London.  In  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
the  medical  persons,  using  the  word  '*  medical "'  still 
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N.  Moure,  in  its  restricted  sense,  belong  to  the  college.  In  all 
Esq.,  M.D.,    the  medical  schools  everyone  who  can  speak  with  autho- 

l  .il.C.P.      rity  on  the  medical  side  belongs  to  the  college,  so  that 
there  is  in  fact  no  other  medical  authority  in  London. 
21  July  1892.   If  aUy  one  speaks  with  authority  his  authority  is  derived 

 from   tbe   Iloyal  College  of  Physicians.    So  there  is 

nothing  like  what  has  sometimes  been  suggested  in 
some  evidence,  the  exclusion  of  anything  that  is  worthy 
or  that  deserves  credit  in  medicine  on  the  part  of  the 
college.  I  ought  perhaps  in  passing  just  to  mention 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries was  originally  founded  on  the  advice  of  two  dis- 
tinguished fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  from  a 
part  of  the  Grocers'  Company.  It  is  a  body  which  has  a 
creditable  history,  but  it  is  not  a  learned  body  ;  it  speaks 
with  no  authority  in  medicine,  and,  as  most  people  are 
aware  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  apothecary  to-day. 
There  are  no  men  going  about  saying  that  they  practise 
as  apothecaries.  So  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  is 
altogether  an  anomalous  body,  which  has  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  law  of  granting  what  is  a  medical 
qualification.  But  its  discussions  are  of  no  moment. 
It  neither  decides  questions  of  medicine  nor  surgery. 
All  that  is  of  authority  in  medicine  or  surgery  is  con- 
tained in  the  College  of  Physicians  or  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  therefore,  how- 
ever ii  ought  to  be  considered  for  political  reasons, 
I  mean  for  reasons  outside  science,  has  no  academic 
standing  whatever. 

9305.  "Would  you  like  to  see  it  swept  away  ? — No,  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  anything  against  it.  I  am  merely 
explaining  its  position,  and  saying  why  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  form  part  of  any  University.  I  should 
leave  it  with  all  its  rights.  The  College  of  Physicians 
is  competent  for  a  University,  partly  for  these  reasons. 
There  are  others  :  itis  composed  of  men  accustomed  first 
of  all  to  Universities.  Here  is  a  table  which  I  drew  up 
myself  of  the  Universities  represented  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1892.  The  fellows  of  the  college,  who  are 
the  governing  body,  include  32  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (of  course  it  is  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  of  medicine)  ;  50  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  98  of  the  University  of  London ;  2  of  the 
University  of  Durham  ;  84  of  different  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, made  up  of  42  of  Edinburgh,  7  of  Glasgow,  14 
of  Aberdeen,  and  21  of  St.  Andrew's.  Montreal  1, 
McGil)  1,  Toronto  1,  Brussels  1,  Leyden  1,  Pisa  1.  Then 
the  fellows  are  necessarily  persons  of  a  ripe  age.  No 
one  can  become  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  29.  Then,  again,  there 
are  men  engaged  in  the  several  parts  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  in  several  of  science.  There  are 
a  few  in  parts  of  science.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Fellows  are  teachers,  actual  teachers  or  past  teachers. 
On  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  which  is  a  day  on 
which  there  is  always  a  large  meeting  (I  am  speaking 
of  1892),  I  estimated  the  number  of  teachers  present. 
There  were  57  present  teachers,  14  former  teachers, 
and  of  persons  who  had  never  held  a  teaching  post 
there  were  only  28.  Then  I  take  as  an  ordinary  small 
meeting,  to  illustrate  further  the  fact  that  the  colleges 
are  closely  related  to  the  medical  school,  a  meeting  on 
June  17th,  1892.  On  that  occasion  there  were  II 
medical  schools  represented.  There  were  49  persons 
present,  and  out  of  those  41  were  actual  teachers  in 
medical  schools.  Then  as  regards  the  work  done  the 
college  is  worthy.  It  has  founded  laboratories  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  relation  to  a  Uni- 
versity, which  are  freely  open  to  all  students  at  the 
expense  of  the  college.  Then  it  has  a  further  advan- 
tage that  it  does  exercise  a  definite  moral  control  over 
the  persons  who  have  received  its  license,  its  member- 
ship and  its  fellowship.  Those  are  some  of  the  chief 
points  which  seem  to  show  the  position  and  powers  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  Those  powers  I  say  apply 
in  a  slightly  different  way,  owing  to  its  slightly  diffe- 
rent constitution,  but  still  practically  in  the  same  way 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  There  the  power  exercised 
by  the  governing  body  is  a  power  which  has  been 
received  from  a  larger  body.  In  our  case  it  is  a  power 
which  is  actually  exercised  by  all  the  fellows  ;  but  the 
general  result,  allowing  for  that  difference,  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  exactly  the 
same.  In  the  evidence  of  the  President  and  the  Re- 
gistrar, and  in  that  of  Dr.  Allchin,  there  was  one  point 
which  was  not,  I  think,  mentioned  perhaps  as  fully 
as  it  might  have  been.  That  is,  that  the  College 
of  Physicians  has  passed  several  resolutions  stating 
that  it  thinks  that  the  medical  schools  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, in  some  way  to  have  some  direct  representation 
it  has  never  committed  itself  to  the  quantity,  number, 


or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  some  direct  representa- 
tion upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University, 
whether  a  new  University  or  a  modified  London  Uni- 
versity. Then  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about 
provincial  schools.  There  are  not  many  provincial 
schools.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  them  appears  to 
me  to  be  thought  more  important  than  it  really  is.  If 
you  take  the  provincial  schools  in  the  places  in  which 
there  are  no  Universities  there  are  the  schools  of  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol,  and  Sheffield.  As  far  as  I  know  in 
every  other  provincial  school  if  a  student  does  not  like 
the  altered  constitution  of  the  London  University,  if  it 
be  altered  in  the  direction  suggested,  he  has  the 
choice  of  a  University  at  home,  and,  therefore,  he  is 
subject  to  no  injustice. 

9306.  And  the  remedy  for  those  colleges  might, 
perhaps,  be  afforded  by  some  other  University? — Or 
even  an  University  of  their  own,  which  in  the  case  of 
Birmingham,  I  imagine,  might  soon  be  the  case.  I 
should  like  to  add,  if  I  may,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  conjoint  board,  to 
confirm  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
prospect  from  anything  that  has  occurred,  or  seems 
likely  to  occur,  that  they  should  ever  separate  or  be 
anxious  to  separate.  In  fact,  throughout  all  these  ne- 
gotiations in  our  college,  and,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
College  of  .Surgeons  on  every  occasion  resolutions  have 
been  passed  that  our  action  should  be  joint,  whatever 
it  was. 

9307.  Except  for  the  better  position  which  it  gives 
you  have  you  any  great  reason  to  piefer  the  scheme  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  over  the 
Gresham  scheme  ? — The  College  of  Physicians  has 
assented  to  the  London  University  scheme.  It  only 
assented  to  the  Gresham  scheme  modified  in  a  way 
which  has  not  appeared  in  the  Charter.  Therefore,  I 
think  we  are  bound  as  representing  the  college  to  say 
that  it  has  never  assented  to  the  Gresham  scheme  as 
set  forth  in  the  Charter.  The  case  of  the  colleges  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  states  the  way  in  which  they 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  the  Gresham  scheme. 
That  provided  that  they  should  be  absolutely  supreme 
in  medicine  ;  that  they  should  form  the  faculty  ;  send 
representatives  from  the  faculty  to  the  governing 
body  ;  and  that  all  regulations  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

9308.  Would  you  be  content,  if  necessary,  with  less 
than  that ;  with  merely  being  consulted  as  to  the 
medical  degrees,  and  allowed  to  take  a  joint  part  in 
conferring  them  as  you  do  according  to  the  revised 
scheme  of  the  Senate.  That  would  be  sufficient  for  you, 
would  it  not  ? — I  think  that  as  regards  the  Gresham 
scheme  (I  am  judging  by  the  votes  of  the  college)  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  college  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  any  position  except  that  which  they  stated 
in  their  case.  As  regards  the  London  University,  I 
think  I  ain  justified  in  saying  that  although  the 
college  did  not  agree  with  every  point  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Senate  ;  for  instance,  they  did  not  think  it  was 
desirable  to  give  the  provincial  colleges  the  position 
which  is  there  given  to  them,  although  our  college  did 
not  agree  with  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  that 
scheme. 

9309.  Even  though  it  gave  them  less  than  they 
demanded  from  the  people  who  drew  up  the  Gresham 
scheme  P — I  might  otter  an  explanation  entirely  on  my 
own  account.  I  would  say  that  the  college  was  dealing 
with  an  established  institution  about  which  everything 
was  known,  and  in  the  other  case  they  were  dealing 
with  a  body  the  action  of  which  had  yet  to  be  learnt. 

9310.  You  have  already  said  that  you  agree  in  pre- 
ferring the  scheme  of  the  Senate  which  was  rejected 
by  Convocation.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  that  this  objection  of  Convocation  ought  to  be 
over-ridden  by  Act  of  Parliament  if  necessary,  and 
the  London  University  compelled  to  give  in,  and  re- 
model itself  in  this  manner  ? — Our  college  agreed  to 
accept  this  scheme  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  must  be 
taken  that  they  thought  that  in  every  detail  it  was  as 
good  as  it  could  possibly  be.  How  they  might  have 
desired  to  see  it  modified  I  have  no  authority  to  say. 
I  have  my  own  opinion  about  that. 

9311.  My  question  was,  do  you  think  Convocation 
ought  to  be  over-ridden  if  necessary  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and*  that  that  would  be  the  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty ? — I  feel  very  great  unwillingness  to  express  such 
an  opinion  about  a  University  that  I  do  not  belong  to. 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  London  University  I  might  object  very  much  to  be 
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over-ridden  by  Parliament.  But  our  college  did  ap- 
prove; of  the  scheme,  and  personally  I  think  also  it  was 
a  workable  scheme.  I  would  prefer  that  Convocation 
should  be  persuaded  oi'  its  desirability. 

9312.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  ol'  that  P — I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  ol'  that. 

9313.  How  long  do  you  think  the  public  in  London 
would  be  willing  to  wait  ?  Do  you  think  it  does  not 
matter  waiting  three  or  lour  years  ? — I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  Settled  as  soon  as 
possible. 

9314.  They  have  had  two  years  to  settle  it  since  the 
last  Commission.  But  you  would  rather  wait  lor  that 
than  adopt  another  scheme  p —I  have  some  diffidence 
in  expressing  that.  01'  course,  the  older  Universities 
have  been  repeatedly  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  thiuk  the  London  University 
could  complain  of  it  were  altered  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

9315.  Supposing  there  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  London  University,  would  yen  like 
the  last  witness,  be  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Gresham  scheme  P--I  should'profer  having  the  Gresham 
Scheme  with  considerable  alterations. 

9316.  Those  alterations  would  be  in  the  way  of 
giving  more  power  to  the  Royal  Colleges,  would  they  P 
— Yes,  certainly, 

9317.  You  attach  most  importance  to  that,  do  you  ? 
—Yes. 

9318.  Do  you  see  any  alteration  to  recommend  in 
any  other  respects  in  the  Gresham  Charter? — Of  course, 
as  a  very  material  alteration  it  would  be  an  alteration 
in  the  direction,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  case  stated 
by  the  Royal  Colleges  before  the  Privy  Council.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Commission  has  a  copy  of  that 
case.  If  not.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hand  one  in 
(handing  the  document  to  the  Chairman).  It  is  not  the 
whole  case,  but  the  printed  document  sent  in  stating 
it  briefly.  With  the  Gresham  Charter  altered  in  that 
direction  our  college  has  already  resolved  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons  that  it  would,  at  any  rate  at  thai 
time  (it  might  change  its  mind)  have  gone  into  the 
University.  That  was  also  accepted  by  the  medical 
schools  but  was  rejected  almost  indignantly  by  the  other 
petitioners  King's  College  and  University  College. 

9319.  Is  there  any  other  remark  you  would  like  to 
make  p — jSTo,  except  that  substantially  the  view  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
London  University  was  that  the  University  should  be 
managed  by  people  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  that  as 
far  as  management  goes  it  should  be  in  direct  relation 
to  London,  leaving  entirely  open  the  question  of  exa- 
mination. Candidates  might  have  been  received  from 
anywhere. 

9320.  [Professor  Ramsay.)  Yon  are  to-day  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

9321.  I  believe  you  are  also  likely  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  in  respect  of  the  medical  schools  ? — I 
think  that  is  unlikely.  I  have  been  desired  by  my  own 
medical  school  to  appear.  The  medical  schools.  I 
understand,  are  to  give  evidence  through  a  principal 
witness.  As  I  happen  to  be  the  person  who  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  former  Commission,  and  as  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  detail  to  master  my  school  asked  me  to 
attend,  but  the  nature  of  the  evidence  I  should  have 
to  give  would  be  on  matters  of  detail  rather  than  of 
principle. 

9322.  If  you  were  representing  your  own  medical 
school  only  you  would  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence you  have  given  to-day? — Yes.  I  should  have  a 
great  deal  to  add. 

9323.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you.  as  representative  of 
a  medical  school,  may  be  regarded  as  holding  the 
identical  opinions  you  have  expressed  to-day  as  further- 
ing the  scheme  advocated  by  the  Koyal  Colleges  ? 
— Of  course,  if  I  were  representing  a  medical  school  I 
should  be  bound  to  hold  opinions  which  the  majority  of 
persons  in  the  school  held,  or  rather  to  state  the 
opinions,  I  will  not  say  to  hold  them. 

9324.  In  the  scheme  preferred  by  the  colleges  there 
is  no  suggestion  put  forward  of  an  institutional  repre- 
sentation of  the  schools  ? — It  says  the  relation  of 
medical  schools  to  the  University.  On  every  occasion 
when  the  college  has  discussed  it  it  has  expressed  an 
opinion  that  medical  schools  ought  to  be  represented 
in  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 


9325.  Yes,  represented,   but  is  that  to  be  through  AT  Moore, 
their  teachers  or  as    institutions   separately  P  —  The  Est/.,  M ./)., 
general  tenour  has  been  that  they  should  bo  ropre-  F.H.C.P. 
Bcntcd  as  institutions  separately.   

9326.  Would  they  be  satisfied  if  the  representation    81  JnlJ 
of  the  medical  schools  were  confined  to  their  teachers?  • 

— I  do  not  (piite  follow  your  question. 

9327.  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  representation  of  t he- 
schools  on  the  governing  body  if  they  wore  represented 
through  the  teaching  stall  ? — That  entirely  depen- 
ded, I  think.  That  of  course  iscoveredin  the  Loudon 
University  Scheme.  The  reason  there  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was 
to  promote  a  compromise  to  be  arrived  at.  The 
number  of  representatives  was  five.  The  number  of 
medical  schools  apart  from  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  was  ten  ;  so  that  all  hough  the  principle 
appears  different,  the  ultimate  result  would  probably 
have  been  the  same. 

9328.  Would  the  schools  be  satisfied  with  a  principle 
of  this  kind  :  the  stall' to  form  part  of  I  he  Medical  Facii  lly, 
and  the  Faculty  I  o  send  re] in -sen  |  at  i  \  es  to  t  ho  governing 
body,  that  is,  the  Senate.  Would  such  a  representation  of 
all  the  medical  teachers  in  London,  in  eluding  the  teachers 
in  the  medical  schools,  be  a  sufficient  representation  for 
the  medical  schools  as  institutions?- — 1  do  not  know  of 
any  medical  teachers  in  London,  except  in  the  medical 
schools. 

9329.  There  arc  certain  teaching  duties  undertaken 
by  the  colleges  in  their  research  laboratory  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  such. 

9330.  Of  course  that  makes  the  matter  simpler. 
Then  you  would  be  satisfied  on  behalf  of  the  schools, 
with  a  representation  upon  the  Senate  exercised  by 
the  Faculty  ? — I  can  give  you  my  own  personal  opinion 
upon  that.  If  the  representation  were  sufficient,  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
to  provide  for  the  opinion  of  the  schools  being  well 
represented,  1  should  entirely  consent  to  that. 

9331.  As  representing  the  College  of  Physicians, 
would  you  agree  to  a  similar  scheme  on  their  behalf  ? 
— They  have  agreed  to  it. 

9332.  That  the  College  should  not  have  a  representa- 
tion as  a  college,  but  simply  t  hrough  those  members  of 
it  who  were  teachers? — ISo.  The  college  would  not 
agree  to  that. 

9333.  Do  you  think  you  could  fuse  the  colleges  and 
the  medical  staff  into  a  single  Medical  Faculty,  which 
would  have  a  single  representation  ? — 1  should  say 
certainly  not. 

9334.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
posal?— That  the  colleges  are  bodies  having  a  very 
distinct  tradition,  very  distinct  powers,  and  lines  of 
working,  and  that  at  this  time  of  day,  they  having 
done  their  duty  in  every  way,  and  there  being  no 
abuses  alleged  against  them,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
mix  them  with  other  bodies.  They  aie  entitled  to 
remain  in  their  individual  condition. 

9335.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  are  teachers  in  the 
London  schools — that  the  fellows  and  the  teachers  are 
practically  the  same  body  only,  in  a  different  relation  ? 
— Y'cs.  but  there  is  a  very  great  difference.  They 
have  a  very  close  relation  no  doubt  to  the  teachers  of 
the  schools,  but  they  could  not  be  taken  as  identical. 
There  is  a  difference  between  resemblance  and  identity. 

9336.  I  think  you  pointed  out  that  the  great  majority 
were  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  ? — Yes. 

9337.  Would  not  the  representation  of  the  medical 
schools  provide  sufficiently  for  the  representation  of  the 
college  as  such  ? — There  you  are  putting  the  represen- 
tation of  the  lesser  before  that  of  the  greater.  I  cau 
imagine  such  a  representation  being  arranged  as  justly 
to  represent  the  medical  schools.  For  instance,  in  the 
choice  of  examiners,  both  the  colleges  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  different  schools,  and  see  that  they  are 
all  fairly  represented  in  turn — not  necessarily  all  at 
once — on  the  board  of  examiners,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  could  represent  the  colleges  through  the  medical 
schools.  I  judge  irom  the  way  in  which  examiners  are 
appointed,  which  is  done  with  scrupulous  fairness,  and 
which  1  have  never  heard  any  objection  to  from  any 
one.  From  that  I  believe  you  might  represent  the 
schools  through  the  colleges,  but  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  represent  the  colleges  through  the  schools. 

9338.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  the  other  day  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  making  what  he  called  one  great  medical 
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N.  Moore,     Faculty,  embracing  both  the  colleges  and  the  schools, 
Esq.,  M.D.,    so  that  the  University  in  dealing  with  medicine  should 
F.R.C.P.      deal,   not  with  two   separate  bodies,  two  separate 

  interests,  and  two  separate  representations,  but  should 

21  July  1892.    deal  with  one  single  medical  Faculty,  which  would 

 represent  every  part  of  the   medical  profession  in 

London  ? — I  have  had  a  good  many  conversations  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  have  often  heard  him  use  that 
expression,  but  I  have  always  understood  him  to  use 
the  term  "  Faculty  "  in  the  common  sense,  not  in  the 
sense  as  used  in  the  Charter.  He  says  the  faculty  in 
London  consists  of  the  schools  in  one  part,  and  the 
colleges  in  another  part.  He  did  not  suggest  a  con- 
fusion or  mixing  up,  I  am  sure. 

9339.  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  the  college  has 
experience  of  such  a  kind,  and  such  special  interests 
that  these  could  not  be  satisfactorily  represented 
through  the  medical  schools  ? — And  prestige. 

9340.  Prestige  cannot  appear  in  a  Charter.  It  does 
not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  University.  I 
understand  that  the  college  has  a  knowledge  and 
experience  which  cannot  be  represented  through  the 
schools,  but  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  has 
no  experience  which  could  not  be  represented  through 
the  colleges  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would  carry  it  so  far 
as  you  state  it  in  your  question. 

9341.  Would  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  would 
carry  it  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  interests 
of  the  medical  schools  could  be  represented  through 
colleges,  but  not  those  of  the  colleges  through  the 
schools  ? — There  I  regarded  each  college  as  occupying 
a  more  or  less  judicial  position,  whereas  I  do  not  see 
how  the  schools  could  occupy  a  position  of  perfect 
impartiality  in  the  same  way.  The  colleges  would,  I 
believe,  act  perfectly  judicially  if  they  undertook 
anything  of  the  kind. 

9342.  But  that  judicial  function  would  still  belong 
to  the  colleges  in  their  special  capacity.  It  would  not 
devolve  upon  them  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Sir  Andrew  Clark  expressly  laid  it  down  that  the 
colleges  must,  under  any  circumstances,  preserve  those 
functions  which  they  now  discharge,  and  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  University  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

9343.  Is  there  any  necessity  with  regard  to  those 
colleges  which  are  external  to  the  University  system 
to  arrange  for  a  special  mode  of  treating  them  in  con- 
stituting the  University? — Yes,  I  think  there  is.  You 
might  say  they  were  nominally  outside  the  University, 
but  they  are  really  inside  the  circle  of  the  matters 
with  which  the  University  deals.  In  other  words,  you 
might  through  a  University  destroy  the  colleges.  I 
can  imagine  a  way  in  which  as  a  licensing  body  the 
University  could  almost  destroy  the  colleges.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  undesirable  thing. 

9344.  But  all  that  the  University  wants  of  a  Medical 
Faculty  is  to  include  in  it  the  persons  who  are  doing 
teaching  and  other  university  work  inside  London  ? — I  do 
notagree  withthat.  Ithinkwhat  the  University  wishes, 
if  it  is  to  be  great  in  medicine,  is  to  get  together  every- 
thing which  relates  to  medicine  in  the  place,  and  to 
give  each  part  of  that  its  due  influence.  In  other  places 
what  you  say  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
London.  Here  you  have  two  peculiar  bodies.  I  can- 
not compare  London  with  Dublin  or  Edinburgh.  Here 
you  have  these  two  historical  and  worthy  bodies  which 
have  never  abused  their  powers  in  any  way ;  they  are 
now  doing  what  is  practically  University  work,  and 
something  the  same  as  that  of  the  University  of 
London.  Why  should  you  take  steps  which  would 
injure,  and  which  in  certain  ways  might  be  so  worked 
as  to  very  seriously  injure  them  ? 

9345.  Then  you  would  not  put  it  that  either  the 
schools  or  colleges  have  any  right  to  representation  in 
the  University,  except  so  far  as  they  are  doing  Uni- 
versity work  ? — I  maintain  that  they  are  all  doing 
nothing  but  absolutely  University  work. 

9346.  In  all  their  functions  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  all 
academic. 

9347.  The  granting  of  a  license  is  not  academic  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  have  said  it  was.  It  is  on  the  examina- 
tion of  people  in  subjects  which  form  part  of  learned 
education. 

9348.  The  control  over  members  of  a  profession  is 
not  University  work,  is  it  ? — I  should  have  thought  so 
distinctly ;  control  over  members  of  the  profession  is 
control  over  the  members  of  the  profession  morally. 

9349.  The  University  as  a  whole  may  have  indirectly 
such  'a  control,  but  surely  not  a  single  faculty  ? — I 


should  have  differed  there.  I  should  have  thought  the 
faculties  had  the  control,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  for 
instance. 

9350.  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  any  Faculty 
in  any  University  that  has  such  a  power  ? — I  should 
have  thought  it  had  that  power  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  judging  from  numerous  instances 
that  have  occurred. 

9351.  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  If  a  Faculty,  apart 
from  the  University  could,  exercise  control  over  its 
members  after  they  have  gone  forth  into  the  world 
would  not  that  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperio  ? 
— Which  I  think  is  often  a  very  desirable  thing. 

9352.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  On  the  whole  cceteris 
paribus,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  relations  equal, 
would  you  prefer  one  University  or  two  ? — I  think  it 
would  always  be  an  advantage,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  strongly  of  that  opinion,  to  have  one 
University  rather  than  two,  always  providing  that  the 
one  is  satisfactory. 

9353.  Taking  the  simple  question  of  one  or  two,  the 
College  of  Physicians  you  believe  and  you  yourself, 
would  prefer  one  to  two  ? — Provided  that  that  one 
University  is  satisfactory,  I  should  prefer  one. 

9354.  You  mentioned  the  new  laboratories  that  have 
been  established  in  connexion  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  ? — And  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

9355.  The  word  "  Surgeons  "  ought  to  be  added, 
ought  it  ? — Yes,  I  merely  confined  my  remarks  to  my 
own  college,  not  as  expressing  a  difference,  but  as  repre- 
senting my  own  college.    Bach  college  pays  its  share. 

9356.  I  remarked  that  the  union  was  cemented  by 
the  buildings  and  the  laboratories  used  by  the  two  p: — 
I  hope  it  is  cemented  on  stronger  grounds  than  that. 

9357.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
license  and  the  degree  do  you  consider  that  the  giving 
of  the  degree  should  indicate  something  more  in  the 
way  of  education  than  the  giving  of  the  license  ? — On 
every  occasion  on  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  that  has  been  stated  as  the 
opinion  of  the  college. 

9358.  And  do  you  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  generally,  outside  the  College  of  Physicians 
as  well  as  within,  or  are  you  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be 
ascertained. 

9359.  As  far  as  you  learn  generally  from  your  inter- 
course with  the  men  ? — I  should  have  thought  so. 

9360.  You  would  have  thought  the  profession  gene- 
rally desires  that  there  should  be  something  additional 
to  the  qualification  for  the  license  in  obtaining  a 
degree  ? — Additional  to  the  present  qualification  for 
the  license. 

9361.  Do  you  think  that  that  should  be  rather  in 
general  education  or  in  more  special  subjects  ? — I 
think  there  I  must  be  taken  as  partly  speaking  my 
own  opinion.  My  impression  is  that  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  we  have  always  been  in  favour  of 
requiring  for  a  degree  an  increased  standard  of  general 
education. 

9362.  It  is  very  important  for  the  profession  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  general  education  P — 
Yes. 

9363.  And  the  granting  of  a  degree  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  increase  of  that  general  education  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

9364.  Would  you  feel  it  desirable  that  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  University  should  be 
passed  by  all  who  seek  the  degree  or  something  corre- 
sponding with  it  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  express  myself 
as  believing  that  the  present  matriculation  is  the  best 
possible  entrance  examination,  but  I  think  whatever 
entrance  examination  the  University  determined  on 
should  be  passed. 

9365.  Then  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  you  would  feel  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing additional  to  the  present  preliminary  scientific 
examination  required  by  the  colleges  ?— I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  a  very  considerable  preliminary 
scientific  examination  is  required  by  the  colleges. 
Whether  that  is  enough  or  not  I  think  we  have  not 
quite  the  means  of  deciding  at  present,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  would  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  preliminary  scientific  examina- 
tion. 
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9366.  You  will  remember  perhaps  that  it  was  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Liveiiig's elimination  that  the  previous 
Commission  suggested  that  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  of  the  University  of  London  should  not 
bo  required.  Would  you  agree  to  that,  or  although 
the  present  requirem ents  of  preliminary  study  of  the 
colleges  are  considerably  increased,  and  arc  perhaps 
increasing,  would  you  think  there  should  ho  something 
additional  for  a  degree? — I  should  say  that  all  medical 
bodies  which  have  discussed  the  question  have  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  prepare  a  man  for  taking  a 
medical  degree  or  entering  the  medical  profession 
after  his  literary  education  is  fcO  give  him  some  pre- 
liminary scientific  education,  and  therefore  T  should 
bo  in  favour  of  it. 

9067.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  with  what  body 
anything  approaching  a  preliminary  scicnt  ilic  exami- 
nation bogan  ? — From  the  question  [  should  say  Cam- 
bridge. 

9368.  I  meant  among  the  examining  bodies  in  Lon- 
don F — The  College  of  Physicians  has  always  required 
chemistry,  which  is  a  preliminary  scientific  subject 
for  part  of  its  examinations. 

9369.  With  regard  to  general  examination  ? — I  am 
not  quite  clear  thai  1  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

9370.  I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  London  tho 
great  licensing  bodies  then  were  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries'  Society.  They  were 
the  licensing  bodies  for  the  practitioners  of  England, 
and  the  numbers  who  went  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
were  comparatively  small.  I  think  1  am  right  in  saying 
that  it  was  the  Apothecaries'  Society  who  rather  set  and 
directed  the  curriculum  of  general  education.  They 
were  the  licensing  bodies  in  medicine  for  the  prac- 
titioners of  England,  and  they  gave  the  curriculum 
of  study.  I  think  the  only  kind  of  general  exami- 
nation at  that  time  was  instituted  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  that  is  the 
case.  They  commenced  for  the  practitioners  of  Englaud 
the  examination  in  general  education  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  admit  that  quite.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  examination  of  the  physicians.  It  really  is  in- 
different whether  it  was  an  examination  of  large  or 
small  numbers  but  the  questions  were  scientific. 

9371.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  an  examination  with 
regard  to  anything  like  a  general  education  of  the  mass 
of  practitioners  in  England  was  first  instituted  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
can  quite  believe  it. 

9372.  I  happen  to  know  it  ? — I  think  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  general  examination  and  an  examination 
for  the  general  public. 

9373.  I  mean  by  this  anything  like  a  classical  exami- 
nation. We  were  examined  on  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
in  Latin  ?  —  But  that  was  merely  following  the  principle 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  that  you  must  have  had 
a  literary  education  first:  which  had  been  long  instituted 
by  them. 

9374.  Ton  see  the  College  of  Physicians  was  simply 
for  what  wo  may  call  a  higher  class,  but  the  education 
of  the  general  practitioners  of  England  was  at  that  time 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
They  directed  the  curriculum  and  they  gave  the  only 
examination  in  school  education  ? — For  general  practi- 
tioners, you  say  ? 

9375.  For  the  mass  of  practitioners  ? — But  not  the 
only  one  that  was  going  on. 

9376.  No,  there  were  the  University  and  the  College 
of  Physicians.  But  as  regards  the  general  body  of  the 
profession  that  principle  which  has  been  carried  out 
more  largely  since  by  the  Council  of  Medical  Education 
was  commenced  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — I 
deny  that  it  was  commenced  by  them,  because  it 
existed  at  the  College  of  Physicians  before. 

9377.  That  principle  which  is  now  carried  out  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  of  requiring  a  medical  man 
to  exhibit  some  knowledge  of  general  education — all 
medical  men  mind — was  commenced  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  Do  you  question  that  ? — If  you  state  it 
I  do  not  question  it. 

9378.  [Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  speaking  of 
preliminary,  not  professional,  subjects  ? 

{Sir  George  Humphry.)  Preliminary. 
[Professor  Ramsay.)  General  knowledge  ? 


(Sir  Georqe  HymmheVj)  Yes,    general    knowledge.  N.Moore 
The  curriculum    was    laid   down    Ln    the    main   bj    the      Esq.,  M.I)., 
Society  of  Apothecaries.    Therefore  they  have  a  yerj        I'  ll. CP. 

important  historical  relation  with  the  education  of  the   

medical  profession P — I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  also    -ji  July  lsy^ 

to  say  that  for  many  years  they  entirely  opposed  and  

succeeded  in  preventing  the  formation  of  the  first 
kind  of  out-patients  departments  now  become  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  teaching  existing  in 
London.  So  that  they  have  both  advanced  and 
endeavours  to  retard  the  progress  of  medical  education. 

9379.  It  was  finite  open  to  mo  to  attend  out-patients 
practically  ? — This  refer?  to  an  earlier  period  than 
your  studies ;  to  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth. 

9380.  You,  of  course,  feel  that  the  apothecaries  con- 
stitute do  small  difficulty  in  connexion  \vith  bhese 
examinations  for  degrees  in  London!-1  -  I  do  not.  see  any 
difficulty  about  them  at  all.  Supposing  that  the 
scheme  which  the  College'of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
agreed  upon  with  the  London  University  had  been 
carried  out,  what  difficulty  is  there  about  this  P  I  Bee 
none. 

9381.  It  would,  of  course,  be  opposed  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  ? — It  might  be  opposed  by  anybody. 

9382.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  examine  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  medical  men  of  Kngltind  now,  and 
rather  an  increasing  proportion? — 1  should  nut  have 
thought  so.    It  is  not  the  case  in  ray  own  school. 

9383.  You  see  the  numbers  they  are  passing  ? — I 
know  the  number  of  men  who  go  in  from  my  school  is 
very  small  indeed,  and  it  is  a  large  school.  That  is  all 
I  can  go  by. 

9384.  Their  examination  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  Medical 
Council,  is  it  not? — 1  do  not  understand  that  at  all — 
only  in  surgery. 

9385.  The  Apothecaries'  Society  is  one  of  the  bodies 
which,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  considered  by  this 
Commission  in  relation  to  medical  qualification?  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  any 
scheme  with  regard  to  medical  qualification,  but  it  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  any  University. 

9386.  But  if  other  licensing  bodies  in  London  are 
admitted  into  a  participation  in  it  you  would  feel  that 
still  the  Apothecaries'  Society  might  be  left  out  ? — 
Certainly. 

9387.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Liveing  in  thinking 
that  there  should  not  be  two  examinations  for  the 
degree,  one  for  provincial  and  the  other  for  London 
students? — I  think  there  should  be  only  one  examina- 
tion for  the  degree. 

9388.  That  that  one  examination  should  confer  the 
degree,  and  that  if  anything  further  be  required  that 
should  be  called  a  degree  with  honours  ? — I  would 
leave  the  admission  to  the  pass  and  the  honours  entirely 
equal. 

9389.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Do  you  propose  to  appear 
here  again? — Only  to  attend  from  the  school  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  to  give  any  information  additional  to 
what  the  chief  witness  was  saying  on  the  part  of  the 
school.  I  propose  simply,  I  might  say,  to  give  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  school  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Faculty  of  Science,  not 
on  general  principles. 

9390.  Would  anything  you  might  say  then  contradict 
anything  you  say  to-day  ? — I  think  nothing. 

9391.  Could  you  be  sure? — In  my  individual  capacity 
nothing  whatever. 

9392.  Can  we  take  what  you  have  said  to-day  as  a 
final  statement,  or  might  you  when  you  come  again 
give  us  different  evidence  from  what  you  have  given  us 
to-day? — Personally,  it  is  quite  impossible.  I  might 
have  to  state  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  held  by 
the  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  instance,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  myself  concerned  I  am  stating  my  own 
opinion  where  I  cannot  speak  for  the  college. 

9393.  To-day  you  have  spoken  as  a  representative  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  ? — Certainly.  We  arc  spe- 
cially allowed  by  the  college  to  express  our  own 
opinions  if  we  make  it  clear  that  they  are  our  own 
opinions. 

9394.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  what  you 
say  now  yon  will  stand  by :  that  it  is  not  liable  to  con- 
tradiction by  any  future  statement  of  yours  in  any 
capacity  ? — Of  course  not. 

Z  z  4 
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N.  Moore,  9395.  I  think  we  might  be  a  little  clearer  even  at  the 

Esq.,  M.D.,  risk  of  wearying  the  Commission  about  the  relation  of 

F.R.C.P.  the  colleges  to  the  teachers.    Really  the  teachers  prac- 

  tically  constitute  the  two  colleges,  do  they  not  ? — Cer- 

21  July  1892.  tainly,  the  two  colleges  practically  consist  of  teachers. 

9396.  How  can  the  relation  be  closer  than  that  ?  The 
teachers  are  the  governing  body  of  the  colleges,  are 
they  not  ? — I  should  have  said  so. 

9397.  You  have  spoken  of  the  teachers  being  repre- 
sented as  well  as  the  colleges.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
question  as  to  what  extent  the  teachers  should  bo 
represented,  but  in  the  representation  of  the  colleges 
you  would  have  virtually  the  representation  of 
teachers  ? — What  I  meant  to  say  was  the  representa- 
tion of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University  and  of 
the  Royal  Colleges.  I  tried  to  explain  that  the  colleges 
do  consist  of  teachers. 

9398.  I  might  even  go  further  than  that.  Of  course 
there  are  a  great  many  schools,  and  opinions  cannot 
be  absolutely  identical  upon  the  matter,  but  as  far  as 
that  is  possible  the  opinion  of  the  schools  and  the 
opinion  of  the  colleges  would  be  practically  one,  would 
it  not? — I  cannot  think  of  a  question  in  which  they 
would  be  entirely  different. 

9399.  It  is  possible  that  there  would  be  differences  of 
detail,  but  this  great  principle  of  representation  of 
teachers  is  as  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  two  col- 
leges as  it  could  be  ? — I  should  say  quite. 

9400.  Tou  used  an  expression  which  perhaps  might 
be  misread  by  some.  You  said  there  was  a  difference 
between  resemblance  and  identity,  but  I  hardly  know 
how  you  would  consider  the  distinction  with  reference 
to  the  case  in  point.  If  a  teacher  comes  direct  from 
his  school,  and  if  he  goes  direct  into  his  college  his 
identity  is  not  lost,  is  it  ? — It  is  difficult  always  to  be 
quite  clear  when  one  is  under  examination.  What  I 
meant  was  this.  In  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  a  rule, 
the  teacher  is  there  himself :  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons he  is  there  through  a  representative.  That  is 
what  I  was  alluding  to. 

9401.  But  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are 
teachers  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  College  of  Physicians  prac- 
tically all  the  medical  teachers  in  London  of  importance 
on  the  medical  side  are  Fellows  of  the  College.  In  the 
College  of  Surgeons  the  teacher  is  there  through  a 
representative.  I  was  not  objecting  to  it  in  the  slightest, 
or  criticising  it  even. 

9402.  I  do  not  think  we  need  discuss  that :  but 
taking  the  Council,  taking  the  examiners,  and  taking 
the  officers  generally  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  is 
composed  of  teachers  in  London  ? — It  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  teachers. 

9403.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  which  has 
been  raised  more  than  once  about  pass  and  honours 
degrees.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  having  in 
our  profession  at  all  events  a  pass  degree  and  an  honours 
degree.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done,  but  where  would  the  difficulty  come  in  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  it. 

9404.  And  supposing  it  were  done,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  a  man  who  passed  in  honours  to  be 
distinguished  by  anything  in  his  name  from  the  other. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  man  who  takes  a  high- 
class  degree  is  not  distinguished  from  the  man  who 
takes  a  low  class  degree  ? — Not  at  all  except  in  general 
knowledge.    There  is  no  mark. 

9405.  There  is  no  description  after  his  name.  The 
objection  seems  very  puerile,  does  it  not? — Quite 
puerile.    I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it. 

9406.  In  the  calendar  you  can  always  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  degree  a  man  has  taken.  If  you  want  to  know 
more  of  him  you  go  to  the  calendar.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  that  because  there  is  a  pass  degree  and  an 
honours  degree,  they  should  be  distinguished  by  any 
mark  or  title  P — No.  For  instance,  in  selecting  a  Fellow 
for  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  council  would  ascer- 
tain who  had  taken  honours  with  perfect  ease. 

9407.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  marking  the  two.  If  a  man  went  in  for  honours  at 
the  London  University,  he  would  expect  some  mode  by 
which  it  should  be  designated  as  different.  That  you 
think  would  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  ? — No. 

9408.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  authority  of  the  two 
colleges  in  relation  to  all  professional  matters  ? — I 
particularly  guarded  myself  by  saying  I  spoke  of 
medicine  in  the  restricted  sense. 


9409.  I  noticed  that  you  did,  but  what  I  mean  is 
that  the  colleges  have  no  authority  other  than  the 
authority  which  they  possess  by  virtue  of  their 
knowledge  and  the  respect  paid  to  it.  They  do  not  rule 
by  any  other  authority  in  medicine  or  surgery  ? — I  had 
a  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  word  I  should 
use.  I  meant  by  "  authority  "  what  you  have  stated, 
that  is  to  say,  an  authority  derived  from  possession  of 
knowledge. 

9410.  For  instance,  supposing  a  man  held  any  par- 
ticular view  of  medicine  or  surgery  the  colleges  would 
not  over-rule  that  view  or  in  any  sense  compel  him  to 
give  it  up.  If  he  were  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct 
the  colleges  would  consider  the  question  of  erasing  his 
name  from  the  register.  But  I  am  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  that  the  colleges  exercise 
any  authority  which  is  autocratic  in  that  direction.  It 
is  open  to  everybody  to  hold  his  own  opinions,  and  the 
only  authority  is  the  authority  which  is  derived  from 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it  ? — Exactly. 

9411.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Society  of  Apotheca- 
ries. You  stated  clearly  at  the  commencement  of  your 
evidence  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  should  not  enter  into  the 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

9412.  And  although  the  past  history  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  is  a  creditable  one,  it  does  hold 
altogether  a  different  position  in  the  profession  from 
that  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  does  it  not? — The 
College  of  Physicians  is  made  up  of  physicians ;  the 
College  of  Surgeons  is  made  up  of  surgeons.  What  is 
an  apothecary  ?  There  is  no  independent  body  of  people 
existing  to-day  as  apothecaries. 

9413.  And  it  would  be  hardly  a  ground  for  admitting 
it  into  a  University  that  once  upon  a  time  they  had  an 
examination  in  Latin  ? — No. 

9414.  That  examination  was  confined  to  a  few  ques- 
tions in  Gregory's  Conspectus  and  Celsus ;  before 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  examined  in  Latin, 
did  they  not  ? — They  repeatedly  rejected  people 
because  they  found  they  had  no  education,  they 
examined  as  to  education. 

9415.  The  general  education  of  men  coming  up  for 
the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  at  least 
as  good  as  that  in  any  examination  existing  ?  —  I 
should  have  thought  so  ;  I  have  not  specially  inves- 
tigated that  point,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

9416.  It  could  not  be  said,  if  that  inference  were 
attempted  to  be  drawn,  that  men  at  that  time  who  went 
up  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  went  up  with  a  better 
general  education  than  the  men  who  went  up  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

9417.  And  the  fact,  I  suppose,  has  been  well  esta- 
blished, that  the  examination  has  always  been  a  very 
inferior  one  to  that  of  the  two  colleges  ? — As  a  person 
who  has  seen  a  great  number  of  students  who  had  been 
in  for  all  the  examinations,  I  should  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  about  that. 

9418.  And  at  the  very  time  of  which  Sir  George 
Humphry  speaks  one  man  examined  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall  on  all  the  subjects  ? — I  have  heard  that. 

9419.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  so  ;  then  the  Chairman 
spoke  of  the  better  position  the  colleges  might 
occupy  in  one  University  or  the  other ;  might  not 
the  colleges  claim  that  they  have  something  more  in 
view.  Are  not  the  interests  of  medical  education  of 
some  moment  to  them  ? — In  all  the  discussions  upon 
the  subject  I  have  been  to  a  great  many  in  my  own 
college,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  with 
representatives  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  since  1885. 
I  have  never  heard  any  remark  with  regard  to  getting 
things  for  the  colleges  or  protecting  their  proper  and 
personal  interests  mentioned,  the  one  desire  has  been 
to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  medical  education 
in  London  and  England  at  large. 

9420.  It  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  on  this 
Commission  that  the  colleges  have  struggled  veiy  hard 
to  get  as  much  as  they  could  in  regard  to  their  place  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University,  what  motive 
do  you  think  has  inspired  the  two  colleges  in  that  ? — 
The  feeling  that  they  were  the  most  competent  bodies 
to  arrange  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal  and  the 
desire  to  help  in  the  formation  of  a  University  which 
should  be  a  credit  to  London,  and  which  should  not  be 
defective  or  run  any  risk  of  being  defective  in  medicine. 
It  was  no  desire  to  get  anything  for  themselves. 
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9421.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  desire  of  the  two 
colleges  is  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  medical  education 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  reply  that  we  have  been  expressing 
the  suspicion  that  the  examination  would  be  lowered 
in  the  Grcsham  University.  it  is  only  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing;  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  we  believe  that  if  the  Grcsham  University 
were  constituted  it  would  have  a  lower  examination, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  \vc  should 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  that  examination  F — You  havo  put  it  exactly  as  1 
have  always  heard  it  mentioned  in  the  college. 

9422.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
suggestion  that  there  would  be  a  greater  danger  if  (hi: 
new  University  were  constituted  of  a  lower  or  an 
easier  examination  being  practised  than  in  tin  case  of 
the  existing  Dniversity  of  London? — 1  feel  about  bhat 
that  it  entirely  depends  upon  in  whose  hands  the 
University  in  London  is.  If  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustworthy  people  likely  to  have  trustworthy  successors 
I  should  not  fear  that. 

9423.  That  would  be  rather  coming  round  to  the 
same  thing.  If  the  colleges  had  the  control  of  the  whole 
thing  you  think  it  would  bo  safe  ? — Perfectly  safe. 

9424.  You  would  appeal  to  the  past  history  of  the 
two  colleges  and  the  examinations  they  have  conducted? 
— I  should  say  that  they  havo  steadily  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  .standard  of  general  medical  education  ;  that 
they  had  never  taken  any  steps  to  depress  it  or  to  gain 
more  members  or  licentiates  by  making  it  in  any  way 
easier;  and  that  they  had  as  far  as  possible  introduced 
every  check  and  every  improvement  with  regard  to 
examination  that  could  bo  introduced.  I  might  just 
mention  the  plan,  introduced  quite  recently  ;  when  the 
two  colleges  joined  in  submitting  papers  in  errtain  of 
the  subjects  to  an  entirely  independent  body  the  object 
of  which  was  to  sec  that  the  standard  which  the  colleges 
intended  to  be  maintained  always  should  be  maintained. 

9425.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  At  page  122  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Privy  Council  I  find  this  passage.  Mr.  Ingle 
Joyce,  addressing  Lord  Selbornc,  says,  "  On  the  18th  of 
"  February  1891  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  wrote 
"  to  say  that  they  '  cordially  accept  the  scheme.'  On 
' '  the  16th  February  1891  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
"  said  that  'after  full  consideration'  they  '  approved 
"  the  scheme';  and  on  the  3rd  March  1891  this 
"  communication  came  to  the  Senate,  'The  Medical 
"  '  Schools  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital, 
"  "  London  Hospital,  Middlesex  Hospital,  St.  Bartho- 
"  '  lomew's,  St.  George's  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
"  '  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  and  Westminster  Hospital, 
"  '  having  considered  the  revised  scheme  for  the  recon- 
"  '  stitution  of  the  University  of  London,  desire  to 
"  '  express  their  acceptance  of  the  scheme  as  it  now 
"  '  stands.'  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  all  approve 
"  of  it."  Those  schools  are,  in  fact,  the  schools  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  21st  clause  of  the  Senate's 
scheme  as  being  the  constituent  colleges  of  medicine. 
I  suppose  we  may  take  that  as  expressing  sufficiently 
at  that  date  the  attitude  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  of 
the  schools  with  reference  to  the  proposed  scheme  ? — 
Yes. 

9426.  And  from  what  you  have  said  to-day  I  gather 
that  that  carries  out  and  corresponds  with  the  idea 
which  you  have  given  us  (I  think  especially  in  answer 
to  Professor  Ramsay)  that  you  recognise  the  possibility 
of  representing  the  schools  through  the  colleges  but  not 
the  possibility  of  representing  the  colleges  through  the 
schools  ? — The  colleges  could  not  be  represented  through 
the  schools. 

9427.  But  the  schools,  I  think  you  said,  in  the 
qualified  way  shown  by  this  scheme  could  be  represented 
through  the  college  ? — I  said  that  in  my  opinion  they 
might. 

9428.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  on  several 
occasions  to  some  difficulties  attending  'represent ion  of 
schools  as  such  and  particularly  yesterday  our  attention 
was  directed  to  the  qualification  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  introduce  in  the  24th  clause  of  the  Grcsham 
Charter,  "  Saving  always  to  the  ten  colleges  of  medicine 
"  above  named  their  right  to  apply  to  be  admitted  as 
"  colleges  of  other  Faculties,  notwithstanding  that 
"  they  may  not  be  under  the  independent  control 

of  their  own  governing  body."  Does  the  ground  of 
of  that  reservation  indicate  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
has  always  been  experienced  in  giving  representation 
to  the  schools  as  institutions  as  distinct  from  a  Faculty 
representation  ? — I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  say  upon 
that.    I  think  the  objection  to  representing  the  schools 


because  their  governing  bodies  were  not   chartered  y,  Moore 

corporations,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  some  schools,  Esq.,  M.I)., 
has  been  unduly  exaggerated.    I  do  not  think  there  F.H.CJ9 

would  be  any  difficulty  about  ii.   

9429.  It  would  not  rest  merely  upon  their  uot  being    21  ^  lM2' 

chartered  corporations  but  also  upon  certain  gro  Is   

connected  with  proprietary  rights  ami  so  forth,  which 

are  also  pointed  to  in  certain  clauses  of  the  professorial 
scheme  ? — I  can  only  answer  that  with  regard  to  my 
own  school  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  with  regard  to 

that 

9430.  It  might  occur  with  some  others  ?  That  I 

cannot  answer  at  all. 

9431.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  put,  to  you 
as  to  the  honours  and  pass  degree.  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
having  degrees  of  different  standards  although  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  letters ?— Wo  have  that  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

9432.  And  practically  it  is  so  at  Oxford,  is  it  notP— I 
t  hink  so. 

9433.  And  it  is  also  recognised  to  some  extent,  at 
lca3t  in  the  London  University,  where  the  pass  and  the 
honours  may  be  taken  on  the  same  paper  r"— I  believe 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  better  method  of  examining 
men  than  by  having  merely  additional  honour  subjects. 

9434.  Are  you  aware  that  the  substitution  of  this 
method  is  at  this  moment  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ?— I  did  not 
know  that. 

9435.  Now,  one  word  about  the  Apothecaries'  Society, 
which  seems  to  be  rather  a  difficult  subject.  The 
Apothecaries'  Society  are  a  licensing  body,  are  they 
not? — Yes. 

9436.  They  do  not  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — No. 

9437.  If  the  Royal  Colleges  were  associated  with  one 
University,  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  might  be  associated 
with  another  University,  supposing  two  Universities  to 
exist  side  by  side,  might  it  not  ?— I  doubt  whether  any 
body  which  called  itself  a  University  would  venture  to 
take  such  a  step  as  that. 

9438.  You  think  it  impossible  to  realise  the  idea,  do 
yon  ?— I  think  it  is  quite  impossible.  Of  course  I  am 
only  expressing  my  own  opinion. 

9439.  (Mr.  Rendatt.)  You  said  the  College  of  Sui  •geona 
is  made  up  of  surgeons  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
is  made  up  of  physicians,  but  "  what  is  an  apothe- 
cary ? "  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Can  you 
enlighten  me  at  all  ?— An  apothecary  was  formerly  a 
grocer  who  sold  drugs  ;  he  was  then  allowed  to  admi- 
nister those  drugs  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  physician. 
As  the  population  increased  it  was  impossible' to  find 
enough  physicians,  and  therefore  ihe  apothecaries 
gradually  came  into  practice.  That  is  the  way  he 
grew. 

9440.  At  present  is  it  an  honourable  distinction  out- 
side the  circle  of  actually  selling  apothecaries  to  belong 
to  the  College  of  Apothecaries  ?" — There  is  no  college. 

9441.  To  the  Society  ?— Do  all  members  of  the  profes- 
sion belong  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ?— Those  who  do 
belong  to  it  never  make  use  of  it  as  a  matter  of  distinc- 
tion in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

9-142.  It  does  not  carry  any  distinction  ?— None  except 
the  license.  A  licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
docs  not  belong  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  1  have 
heard  people  say  that  they  have  been  licentiates  of  that 
society  for  50  years,  and  have  never  approached  the 
government  of  the  Society.  Its  constitution  is  that  of 
all  the  London  Companies ;  if  you  are  upon  the  livery 
you  gradually  rise,  and  so  on.  But  the  licentiate  is  not 
tipon  the  livery. 

9443.  In  the  constitution  of  the  University,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  University  regulations,  is  there 
any  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  any  quarter  whatever, 
parliamentary  or  otherwise,  the   opposition   of  the 

Society  of  Apothecaries  would  be  formidable  ?  I  am 

not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

9414.  Would  it  carry  weight  ? — I  should  have  thought 
no  weight  to  anybody  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

94J5.  Speaking  of  the  relation  of  medical  schools  to 
the  colleges.  I  think,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Savory, 
you  said  the  colleges  were  virtually  composed  vcrv 
largely  of  teachers  in  the  medico]  schools  ?— It  happens 
that  it  is  so. 
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JV.  Moore,  9446.  Is  that  true  of  the  science  teachers  at  all  ? 

Esq.,  M.D.,  Are  any  pure  science  teachers  represented  F — Professor 

F.R.C.P.  Bur  don  Sanderson  is  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 

  cians,  and  he  is  a  teacher  of  science. 

31  July  1892.  Ig  ^  largely  g0  p_N0)  it  ig  not  largely  so. 

9*48.  It  is  rather  accidental  perhaps,  where  it  does 
occur  ? — It  does  occur  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  but 
it  is  not  largely  so. 

9449.  Are  the  science  teachers  in  the  London  colleges 
mostly  or  entirely  holding  a  medical  degree  ? — The 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  most  schools  of  medicine  has 
no  medical  degree. 

9450.  How  far  is  that  true  of  physics  ?  I  suppose  it 
would  be  rare  that  he  would  hold  a  medical  degree  ? — I 
do  not  sufficiently  know  the  names.  In  my  own  school 
the  lecturer  on  physics  and  the  lecturer  on  biology  have 
both  taken  a  medical  degree,  but  neither  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

9451.  There  would  be  a  small  per-centage  of  scientific 
teachers  who  would  be  on  the  College  of  Physicians, 
would  they  not  ? — It  depends  a  little  what  you  mean  by 
scientific  teachers.  If  you  mean  teachers  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  

9452.  Those  are  what  I  am  thinking  of,  not  physiology 
and  anatomy  ? — Then  I  think  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  would  be  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

9453.  Speaking  broadly,  is  there  any  divergence  of 
opinion  between  those  science  teachers,  in  a  rather 
limited  sense,  and  the  other  medical  school  teachers  ? — 
I  should  not  have  said  there  was  any. 

9454.  It  is  the  only  place  where  it  can  arise  ? — I 
think  occasionally  the  chemists  do  think  that  a  larger 
share  in  examination  should  be  given  to  chemistry,  or 
that  alterations  that  they  are  in  favour  of  should  be 
made. 

9455.  But  in  the  main,  between  the  medical  and 
scientific  teachers,  there  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate part  or  share  that  science  should  have  in  the 
medical  curriculum  ? — I  do  not  like  to  give  a  very 
positive  answer,  because,  of  course,  my  experience 
hardly  admits  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  very  wide 
divergence. 

9456.  The  College  of  Physicians  as  a  body  recognises 
quite  freely  the  advantage  of  a  scientific  element  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  medicine  ? — The  College  of 
Physicians  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  science.  It  was  mainly  through  it  that  the  Boyal 
Society  was  originally  founded.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  advocates  of  science  in  London  for  about  300 
years. 

9457.  And  in  the  opinion  of  scientific  teachers  at  the 
medical  schools  in  London,  with  the  partial  exception 
perhaps  of  Chemistry  there  is  a  sufficient  recognition 
given  to  science  as  things  stand  at  present,  in  the 
examination  and  curriculum  for  medicine  ? — As  far  as 
I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  is  so,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  mainly  confined  to  my  own  school. 

9458.  And  there  would  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
there  being  satisfied  by  being  represented  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  acting,  as  you  say,  somewhat  responsibly 
and  judicially  in  their  appointments  as  representatives 
in  the  University? — The  science  teachers  at  the 
schools  of  medicine  are  a  very  small  body  in  each 
medical  school,  and  I  should  not  like  to  answer  for 
them  separately. 

9459.  {Lord  Beay.)  "Would  the  medical  schools  wish 
their  students  to  be  examined  by  the  new  University  ? — 
As  far  as  I  know  they  approve  of  the  students  being  ex- 
amined by  the  University.  Tour  Lordship  means  not 
by  the  schools  themselves  ? 

9460.  I  mean  by  the  University  and  not  by  them- 
eelves — rather  by  the  University  than  by  any  outside 
body  ? — They  do  not  object  to  their  being  examined  by 
the  two  Boyal  Colleges. 

9461.  But  those  students  who  seek  the  degree  would 
prefer  that  all  the  examinations  leading  up  to  that  degree 
should  be  conducted  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  University  ? — To  some  extent  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  University,  but  everyone  with  whom  I 
have  talked  has  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it 
would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  student  not  to 
multiply  the  number  of  examinations.  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  authority  about  that,  but  I  should  have  said 
that  in  the  schools  generally  they  would  have  been  quite 


willing  that  the  examinatious  of  the  Boyal  Colle  ge 
should  have  been  part  of  the  degree  examinations. 

9462.  Therefore  you  contemplate  the  examinations  of 
the  Boyal  Colleges  as  forming  part  of  the  exami- 
nations of  University  students  with  additional  ex- 
aminations by  the  University  before  the  candidates 
obtained  a  degree  ?• — Always  provided  that  there  was  a 
relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  University. 

9463.  But  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the 
University  as  proposed  in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
is  that  the  colleges  should  be  represented  in  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  for  that  purpose. 

9464.  And  the  colleges  would,  in  that  capacity,  in- 
directly exercise  some  authority  over  the  examinations 
of  the  University  ?• — Yes. 

9465.  There  would  be  no  object  in  having  other  ex- 
aminations than  Universi  ty  examinations  so  far  as  the 
colleges  are  concerned,  because  those  University  ex- 
aminations would  be  partly  under  the  influence  of 
their  representatives  ? — No  other  examinations  for  the 
degree. 

9466.  It  would  therefore,  as  against  the  multiplica- 
tion of  examinations,  be  obvious  that  the  examinations 
for  degrees,  and  the  examinations  leading  up  to  degrees, 
would  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
University  ? — Yes,  so  modified. 

9467.  Leaving  the  option  to  the  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  come  in  for  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint 
board  which  would  not  be  superseded  ? — Yes. 

9468.  The  students  would  have  the  option  of  the  two 
courses  ? — I  did  not  quite  see  what  the  choice  was. 

9469.  The  choice  is  this.  Some  students  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  license  of  the  Boyal  Colleges  p — The 
formation  of  the  University  would  not  interfere  with 
those.  As  regards  those,  the  colleges  would  remain 
exactly  as  they  are. 

9470.  Other  students  would  take  the  degree  of  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

9471.  For  those  students,  the  examinations  of  the 
University,  and  the  examinations  of  the  University  only, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  and  would  lead  up  to  the 
degree  ? — Yes. 

9472.  (Lord  Beay)  With  regard  to  what  you  said  that 
the  schools  might  be  satisfied  with  being  represented 
in  the  University  through  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  I  interpret  that  as  meaning  that  you 
would  not  have  given  the  medical  schools  their  own 
direct  representation  on  the  Council  ? — I  think  your 
Lordship  misunderstood  what  I  said,  what  I  understood 
I  was  asked  was,  whether  those  two  things  could  be 
combined,  and  I  said  (this  is  purely  my  own  opinion) 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  just  arrangement  and  one 
that  the  schools  might  be  brought  to  agree  to,  that  the 
Boyal  Colleges  should  judicially  appoint  their  repre- 
sentatives from  among  their  own  body.  That,  I  believe, 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  two  which  might  be  said 
to  be  just. 

9473.  But  that  does  not  exclude  a  judicial  selection 
of  representatives  from  and  by  the  medical  schools  in  the 
new  University  ? — I  understood  that  the  object  was  to 
get  rid  of  such  a  large  number,  and  of  the  two  kinds  of 
representation. 

9474.  Then  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  exclu- 
sion of  direct  representatives  of  the  medical  schools  from 
the  new  University  ? — No,  not  their  absolute  exclusion. 

9475.  Only  a  limitation  of  the  representation? — I 
believe  that  that  representation  might  be  carried  out 
in  several  ways,  of  which  the  one  I  mentioned  was  one, 
that  is  all. 

9476.  But  the  one  you  mentioned  was,  I  understood, 
that  they  would  be  represented  through  the  Colleges  ? — 
The  Boyal  Colleges  might  have  their  own  representa- 
tives, and  the  schools  might  have  their  own  representa- 
tives. It  is  thought  undesirable  to  have  two  sets  of 
representatives.  I  believe  that  if  the  Boyal  Colleges 
were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  several 
schools  were  fairly  represented  in  the  representatives 
which  they,  the  Boyal  Colleges,  set  up,  that  would  be 
a  just  arrangement. 

9477.  That  is,  therefore,  a  delegation  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  medical  schools  to  the  colleges  ? — Not 
quite,  because  the  persons  whom  they  would  choose  in 
that  case  would  actually  be  teachers  in  the  schools. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  they  would  represent  them. 
They  would  actually  be  members  of  their  own  bodies 
who  were  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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9478.  1  mnst  make  this  quite  clear.  That  really 
eliminates  the  individual  •  representation  and  the 
direct  election  by  the  medical  schools  P  —  1  do  not 
think  it  docs  ijuitc.  Let  us  take  the  College  of 
Physicians,  which  is  the  one  I  know.  There  there 
would  be  several  members  ;  all  the  important  teachers 
of  medicine  would  be  fellows  of  the  college,  if  the 
College  of  i'hysicians  were  to  choose  a  representative 
of  any  particular  school  it  would  choose  it  from  among 
those,  and  it'  it  were  not  chosen  rightly  all  the  others 
would  get  up  and  remonstrate.  There  they  arc  at  the 
comitia  of  the  college.  It  is  done  with  their  full  con- 
sent, [f  the  college  is  bound  to  choose  a  representa- 
tivc  from  the  school,  it  does  become  a  direct  repre- 
sentation. It  is  not  so  in  words,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  a  compromise  which  ell'ects  the  object. 

9479.  Let  me  ask  whether  it,  is  at  nil  likely  that  the 
teaching  stall' of  St.  Bartholomew's  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  compromise,  and  would  bo  likely  to  adopt 
it? — That  has  not  been  laid  before  them,  so  I  could 
not  be  expected  to  answsr  that. 

9480.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  that  has  to  be  said  is  said  when  you  say  that  at 
present  the  examination  in  practical  subjects,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  is  inferior  to  the 
examination  in  practical  subjects  conducted  by  the 
Conjoint  Board  ? — The  public  repute  is  that.  I  should 
not  like  to  assert  it  myself.  1  do  not  think  it  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  In  the  case  of  the  colleges,  behind 
the  examination  are  two  bodies  thoroughly  competent 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  examination,  whereas 
behind  the  examination  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  is 
only  the  Court  of  the  Company. 

9481.  If  we  were  to  have  evidence  that  the  examina- 
tion in  practical  subjects  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Conjoint  Board  it  would  be  no 
reason  for  declining  to  accept  that  as  part  of  our  Uni- 
versity scheme  that  the  apothecaries  were  once  grocers, 
would  it  P — No,  but  the  fact  that  they  arc  not  physicians 
or  surgeons,  and  not  competent  in  the  higher  walks 
of  medicine  or  of  surgery  at  the  present  day,  would 
be  a  very  important  point  to  take  into  consideration. 

9482.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  evidence  that 
the  examinations  are  inferior? — No,  but  I  think  there 
is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  body  which  stands 
behind  the  examinations  is  not  one  of  authority.  If 
you  take  the  list  of  the  Court  of  the  Company  it  does 
not  contain  eminent  men. 

9483.  So  that  even  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  up  to 
the  standard  now  you  would  have  no  security  for  its 
remaining  so.  Is  that  your  point  ? — The  only  security 
you  would  have  would  be  the  visit  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Examining  Council  to  see  that  the  examination 
does  not  go  below  a  certain  level. 

9484.  You  have  great  experience  in  the  general 
conduct  of  medical  education.  Would  you  mind  saying 
what  you  think  as  to  the  geueral  principle  of  separating 
parts  of  the  curriculum  from  each  other  ?  For  example, 
the  Cambridge  student  taking  the  usual  course  comes, 
after  having  completed  his  scientific  education,  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  begins  his  practical 
education.  Do  you  think  that  the  best  arrangement 
of  medical  study  ? — I  think  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important  that  the  latter  part  of  his  education  should 
never  be  invaded  by  the  former.  That  he  should  finish 
the  scientific  part  of  his  education  before  the  time 
which,  he  is  to  spend  on  clinical  work  should  count.  I 
do  not  object  to  his  seeing  something  of  sick  men 
before  that.    That  is  a  different  thing. 

9485.  Consequently  you  approve  of  the  general 
principle  that,  a  man  should  complete  one  part  of  his 
education  before  he  begins  the  other  ? — Certainly. 

9486".  Would  you  in  the  new  University  consider  it 
right  that  the  scientific  part  of  his  education  should  be 
supervised  by  the  faculty  of  science  ? — I  think  the 
difficulty  about  that  is  that  the  scientific  teachers  some- 
tiuie.i  want  to  press  their  science  further  than  seems 
compatible  with  the  limited  length  of  time  of  a  medical 
education.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  more  science  a 
man  knows  the  better,  but  as  he  is  only  able  to  study 
for  five  years  he  cannot  give  more  than  a  certain  part 
of  that  five  years  to  science.  I  think  science  teachers 
occasionally  forget  that. 

9487.  But  would  not  that  objection  be  completely 
obviated  if  the  time  for  the  scientific  part  of  the 
curriculum  were  limited  p — I  think  so,  practically. 
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9488.  You  might  certainly  leave  to  tho  Faculty  of  W,  Moore 
Science  the  quality  of  the  leaching  and  the  conduct  of  Esq.,  M.1J. 
the  teaching,  prox  ided  thai  the  quanit\  of  it .  wa>  nol  I'. ft. CP. 

too  great P — I  think  there  is  ibi>  difficult \.    I  think  it   

would  be  well  to  have  some  consultation  between  tho  21  July  18  92 

Medical  Faculty  and  '.he  Science  Faculty  about  that,  

because  looking  to  what  the  man  is  ultimately  going  to 

do  science  is  unbounded,  and  what  he  does  must  be 
limited.  Of  course  science  teachers  may  not  know 
exactly  what  parts  of  science  would  be  most  useful  to 
the  student  in  studying  medicine.  We  teach  him 
science  not  that  be  may  know  science  merely,  but  in 
order  that  he  may  be  so  trained  as  to  appreciate 
medicine. 

9489.  But  that  would  be  accomplished,  would  it  not, 
by  an  arrangement  for  conference  between  the  facul- 
ties f — Yes,  and  J.  think  there  ought  to  be  such  an 
arrangement . 

9490.  With  such  an  arrangement  would  it.  not  be 
quite  possible  to  leave  the  management  of  scientific 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  of  Science? — 1  tun 
including  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  1  do  not 
think  you  could  safely  give  anatomy  and  physiology 
over  to  tho  Science  Faculty. 

9491.  Do  you  say  you  would  not  allow  them  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  anatomy  and  physiology  ? — No, 
but  I  should  be  inclined  in  anatomy  and  pbysioiogy, 
and  more  particularly  in  anatomy  perhaps,  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  than  to 
the  ordinary  Science  Faculty.  I  would  permit  con- 
ference. 

9492.  But  is  it  not  important  that  one  should  learn 
anatomy  scientifically,  in  the  first  instance,  before  ho 
begins  to  learn  the  higher  branches  of  medicine  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  I  think  elementary  biology  would  do.  And 
I  think  he  wants  to  learn  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  thoroughly.  He  has  hardly  sufficient  time  to  do 
more  than  that.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  pass- 
man. 

9493.  At  the  same  time  you  would  admit  the  ana- 
tomy taught  to  the  medical  student  should  be  scientific 
anatomy  and  not  merely  anatomy  taught  for  the 
technical  purposes  of  surgery  and  medicine  ? — Suppos- 
ing he  has  had  a  grounding  in  elementary  biology  

9494.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  is  meant  by 
elementary  biology  ? — These  arc  the  regulations  of  the 
Examining  Board  (handing  same  to  Professor  Sander- 
son) in  which  you  will  find  it  means  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  living  bodies,  elemental-}'  plants, 
elementary  animals. 

949o.  You  can  hardly  compare  that  to  scientific 
anatomy,  can  you  ? — It  would  be  the  first  step  in 
studying  scientific  anatomy,  I  should  think. 

9496.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  There  was  one  point  in 
which,  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  there  was  a  diver- 
gence of  view  between  Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  Dr. 
Liveing  in  regard  to  requiring  residence  in  London  as 
a  condition  of  obtaining  the  degree.  Would  you  say 
whether  you  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  or  Dr.  Liveing  on  that  point,  because  we  arc 
now  rather  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  view  of  the  college 
is  ? — Certainly,  what  Dr.  Liveing  said  is  correct ;  the 
college  has  never  committed  itself  to  any  resolution  on 
this  subject. 

9497.  We  are  trying  to  form  a  view  of  what  the 
drift  of  opinion  is  in  the  body.  Would  yon  mind  at  all 
saving  what  your  view  is? — If  you  could  indicate  a 
man  who  had  studied  medicine  in  London  by  a  degree 
it  would  add  enormously  to  the  value  of  it,  since  Lon- 
don is  a  place  where  medicine  can  best  be  studied. 

9498.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  if  that  be  bo  it  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of  having  a  new  University 
distinct  from  the  present  Examining  Board,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  impartial;  because  then  there  would 
be  no  confusion  between  the  two  degrees.  The  degree 
of  the  Gresham  University  would  clearly  indicate  that 
a  man  had  studied  in  London,  and  the  degree  of  the 
present  Examining  Board,  called  the  University  of 
London,  would  retain  with  the  impartiality  which  it 
now  has  P — As  far  as  that  goes  I  think  it  is  favour  of  it. 

9499.  That  would  be  a  decided  argument  in  favour 
of  two  Universities  rather  than  one  r — J£  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  bring  those  two  ideas  together. 

9500.  I  mean  if  we  assume  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  provincial  students  that  they  should  not  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  obtaining  degrees  that  they 
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N.  Moore,  have  now — which,  I  think,  would  be  generally  ad- 

E'yq.,  M.U.,  mitfced — and  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that 

F....C.P.  some  degree  or  other  should  mark  the  fact  that  a  man 

  has  studied  in  London,  then  is  an  argument  for  two 

21  July  1892,  clearly  distinguishable  degrees,  is  it  not  ? — Unless  it 

  is  possible  to  unite  the  two  ideas. 

9501.  How  could  you  see  any  way  by  which  the  two 
ideas  could  be  united  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  be  fair 
to  the  provincial  schools  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark 
the  fact  that  a  man  ha,s  studied  in  the  metropolis  ? — 
I  think  if  the  Examining  Board  of  the  University  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  University  in  London.  There  are, 
as  I  pointed  out,  very  few  provincial  schools  that  have 
not  already  got  a  University — only  three. 

9502.  You  mentioned  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Bristol.  Of  course  we  have  to  consider  that  the  pre- 
vious Gresham  scheme  was  prevented  from  passing 
by  Parliamentary  considerations.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Birmingham  is  an  influential 
town  and  is  influentially  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Any  view  that  was  taken  strongly 
in  Birmingham  would  make  itself  heard,  do  you  not 
think  ;  and  if  it  was  supported  by  Sheffield  and  Bristol 
do  you  not  think  that  would  constitute  an  opposition 
very  formidable  to  any  scheme  ? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

9503.  So  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  any 
scheme  that  we  bring  forward  that  the  opposition  of 
those  provincial  colleges  should  be  in  some  way 
neutralised  ? — If  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing 
anything. 

9504.  Then  to  leave  them  to  have  the  whole  benefit  of 
any  reforms  that  may  be  made  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don as  it  now  exists,  while  establishing  a  new  Univer- 
sity in  which  the  degree  will  mark  the  fact  that  the 
education  has  been  obtained  in  London — does  not  that 
seem  to  be  a  simple  and  effective  way,  and  perhaps  I 
may  say  the  only  simple  and  effective  way  of  attaining 
the  end  ? — It  does  seem  a  simple  and  effective  way  of 
obtaining  it. 

9505.  Tou  were  questioned  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
proval given  by  the  London  schools  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Senate  of  London  University.  It  may  be  said  that 
something  has  happened  since  that  acquiescence  was 
given,  that  is,  that  there  has  been  the  scheme  of  the 
Gresham  University  framed  and  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  passing.  Do  you 
think  that  considering  those  intervening  incidents  it  is 
right  for  us  to  assume  that  the  London  schools  of 
medicine  would  now  acquiesce  in  the  overwhelming 
representation  given  to  the  Royal  Colleges  in  that 
scheme  so  far  as  the  practical  control  of  the  examina- 
tions went  ? — I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that  at 
the  time  of  those  discussions  fears  of  undue  influence 
of  University  College  and  King's  College  were  often 
expressed,  but  I  do  not  remember  hearing  talk  among 
the  schools  of  any  anxiety  about  the  too  great  influ- 
ence of  the  Eoyal  Colleges. 

9506.  Then  yon  were  questioned  with  regard  to  the 
probability  of  the  examination  being  easy  in  case  the 
new  University  were  established.  1  think  your  reply 
was  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  hands  in  which 
the  control  of  ,the  degree  was  placed.  Suppose  the 
control  to  be  practically  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  schools  of  medicine,  as  it  was  placed  in 
the  Gresham  Charter ;  do  you  think  the  danger  of 
their  lowering  or  degrading  the  examination  is  a  serious 
one  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

9507.  "With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the 
degree  and  the  qualification  for  a  license,  I  am  anxious 
to  clear  up  a  doubt  that  remains  in  my  mind.  If  I 
understood  your  answers  on  that  point,  you  said  that 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  degree  should 
mean  something  different  from  the  present  qualifica- 
tion for  a  license,  as  far  as  essential  subjects  were 
concerned.  Let  us  for  a  moment  put  out  of  sight  the 
actual  conditions,  and  consider  whether  it  is  desirable, 
in  a  reformed  system  of  medical  education  that  there 
shall  be  a  recognised  difference  between  the  prelimi- 
nary scientific  knowledge  implied  by  the  medical  de- 
gree and  the  preliminary  scientific  knowledge  implied 
by  the  possession  of  a  license  to  practise  :  would  you 
still  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  say 
that  it  is  desirable  in  the  abstract  to  maintain  the 
difference,  to  give  a  man  a  license  to  practise  for  a 
lower  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  than  you  would 
give  him  a  degree  for  P — I  think  the  remark  applied 
not  only  to  scientific  but  to  general  education.  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  a  Doctor 


of  Medicine  of  a  University  should  be  a  man  of  more 
liberal  education  than  an  ordinary  practitioner.  I  think 
it  would  be  equally  desirable  that  the  ordinary  practi- 
tioners should  have  that  education,  but  it  would  be 
impossible.    Time  and  money  would  not  permit. 

9508.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  preliminary 
science,  or  would  you  apply  it  only  to  literature  and 
language  ?— To  general  education.  I  think  the  general 
education  certainly  ought  to  be  higher.  I  express 
my  opinion  with  some  hesitation  about  preliminary 
science,  because  we  are  just  entering  upon  a  new  series 
of  arrangements  with  regard  to  preliminary  science  ; 
and  how  that  will  work  I  do  not  quite  know. 

9509.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  lloyal 
College  of  Physicians  to  represent  teachers.  Tou  are 
aware  that  before  the  previous  Commission  there  was 
some  evidence  with  which  I  know  at  the  time  you 
expressed  disagreement.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  practically  disregard  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers  as  such,  and  that  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  Royal  Colleges  was  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  ? 
— Is  that  Dr.  Allchin's  evidence. 

9510.  Yes.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  quite 
apart  from  your  own  views  as  to  how  far  any  dissatis- 
faction of  that  kind  would  be  reasonable.  Do  you 
think  you  can.  say  that  the  dissatisfaction  so  far  as  you 

know  does  not  actually  exist  to  any  great  extent  P  I 

did  at  the  time  in  my  evidence  express  dissent  from  it, 
and,  speaking  again  on  behalf  of  my  own  college  (you 
will  understand  that  medicine  and  surgery  are  on  very 
separate  lines,  so  we  physicians  cannot  speak  for  sur- 
geons), I  should  say  there  was  general  satisfaction  with 
the  College  of  Physicians.  I  have  never  heard  any 
dissatisfaction.  May  I  add  one  word  to  that  answer  P 
I  understood  when  I  was  listening  yesterday  that  Dr. 
Allchin  withdrew  that  remark.  He  thought  it  was 
based  on  imperfect  information. 

9511.  Is  there  not  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  the 
existing  teaching  of  the  schools  of  medicine  would  be 
represented  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  engaged  in  it  by 
the  Royal  Colleges.  In  connexion  with  that  I  would 
draw  attention  to  your  own  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
University  of  London.  You  said  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  that  a  retired  teacher,  however  distin- 
guished he  may  be — medicine  being  a  subject  in  which 
the  principles  of  teaching  improve  from  day  to  day — 
very  soon  ceases  to  be  useful.  Do  you  still  hold  that 
view  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  retired  teacher 
would  cease,  I  will  not  say  to  be  useful,  but  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  existing  teachers  P — I  think  when 
he  has  long  retired  and  has  ceased  to  be  in  active  rela- 
tion to  teaching.  I  pointed  out  in  my  answer  that  at 
the  meeting  which  I  alluded  to  there  were  54  present 
teachers  present,  and  14  former  teachers.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  some  of  the 
former  teachers,  because  experience  and  age  are  always 
valuable. 

9512.  The  schools  might  feel,  I  suppose,  that  the 
persons  of  educational  experiences  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  whose  names  would  be  best  known  to 
the  public  would  often  be  retired  teachers  rather  than 
actual  teachers.  .Now  in  my  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  all  subjects  with  which  I  am  acquainted  there  are 
people  who  have  gained  reputation,  and  against  whom 
no  one  likes  to  say  a  word,  of  whom  it  is  known  in  by 
whom  any  teaching  body  would  strongly  dislike  to  be 
represented;  though  they  have  the  ear  of  the  public, 
do  you  think  it  possible  that  some  feeling  of  that  kind 
might  lead  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to 
have  a  direct  rather  than  an  indirect  representation  ? — 
I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  the  schools  would  not 
desire  a  direct  representation.  I  only  said  that  in  my 
opinion  that  would  be  a  just  compromise — the  one  I 
have  mentioned.  If  the  number  of  representatives 
were  sufficient  I  should  have  perfect  confidence  in  the 
colleges  selecting  the  persons.  If  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  colleges  to  select  people  out  of  their  own  body  to 
represent  the  schools  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  select 
persons  who  they  felt  would  really  discharge  that  par- 
ticular duty.  I  should  have  no  fear  of  their  selecting 
anyone  else. 

9513.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  fact  I  was  not  aware  of  when  you  gave 
me  an  answer  a  little  while  ago  with  regard  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Society.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  me 
that  you  thought  it  was  quite  impossible  that  any 
University  possessing  self-respect  could  contemplate  a 
union  with  them.    You  were  nob  aware  at  that  time, 
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perhaps,  that  in  the  9th  clause  of  the  Gresham  Charter 
there  occurs  this  provision,  "The  Council  shall,  if  it 
"  think  fit,  have  power  to  assign  a  place  or  places  upon 
"  the  Council  to  a  member  or  members  to  be  nominated 
"  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  "  ? — I 
thought  that  was  a  very  distinguishable  clause. 

9514.  (Chairman.)  After  saying  that  any  anxiety 
shown  by  the  Royal  Colleges  to  have  a  share  in  the 
new  University  was  entirely  dictated  by  a  desire  for 
the  public  good,  which  I  quite  believe  to  be  the  case, 
you  handed  in  a  paper  which  contained  your  demands 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  I  think  that  amounted 
to  the  Royal  Colleges  composing  and  being  the  medical 
Faculty? — Yes. 

9515.  And  virtually  having  the  direction  of  every- 
thing to  do  with  medicine  including  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

9516.  This  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council 
and  I  think  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  attempt  to  get  in  an  indirect  way  what  had 
been  already  refused  by  the  previous  Commission — 
conferring  upon  the  Royal  Colleges  the  power  of  giving 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

9517.  That  was  supposed  to  be  inadmissible  ? — Yes. 

9518.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whother,  supposing  the 
promoters  of  the  Gresham  University  were  to  offer  you 
the  same  influence  in  the  examination  for  a  medical 
degree  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  would  this  go  far 

The  witi 


to  remove  your  objection  to  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — I      2V.  Moore, 
could  only  answer  that  question  on  my  own  account.     Esq.,  M.D., 
Of  course  the  college  has  not  expressed  an  opinion,  but  F.R.C.P. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  answer  of  the  college  would   

have  been  something  like  this:  that  in  entering  into  a    21  July  1892. 

treaty  with  the  London  University,  we  are  entering   

into  a  treaty  with  a  body  that  is  already  established, 
and  the  general  course  of  whose  character  is  well  known. 
If  we  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Gresham  University, 
we  are  entering  into  a  treaty  with  a  body  which,  what- 
ever its  probabilities  may  be  there  is  not  quite  the  same 
security  and  knowledge  of  what  it  may  do.  If  the 
Royal  Colleges  were  in  the  University  as  they  proposed 
to  be,  in  that  case  they  would  require  to  have  much 
more  power  than  they  have  suggested  in  the  scheme  of 
the  agreement  with  the  Senate.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  that  is  the  kind  of  answer  that  would  be 
given. 

9519.  But  they  would  not  commit  themselves  ? — I 
feel  sure  that  they  would  not  for  that  reason. 

9520.  They  would  not  commit  themselves  to  giving 
an  affirmative  answer  or  a  negative  answer ;  it  might 
be  matter  for  consideration  ?■ — No,  I  did  not  quite  say 
that.  May  I  explain  that  we  thought  before  the  Frivy 
Council,  our  position  was  quite  unfairly  represented 
when  that  was  said,  and  we  thought  it  ought  to  have 
been  remembered,  that  before  we  put  in  that  case  we 
got  the  assent  of  the  schools  of  medicine  to  it.  There- 
fore it  is  clear  that  they  did  not  think  that  we  were 
assuming  more  than  we  had  a  right  to. 

5s  withdrew. 


Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


9521.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  has  been  already  said  on 
behalf  of  King's  College  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

9522.  It  has  been  chiefly  in  reply  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  Gresham  Charter.  I 
may  take  it  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  ? — -Yes,  in  the  main. 

9523.  You  are  in  favour,  in  fact,  of  a  fedei'al  system 
of  a  University  rather  than  a  professorial  system  ?— 
Yes. 

9524.  One  of  the  objections  that  has  been  made  to  the 
federal  system  is  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  waste  of  power,  and  overlapping  ;  that  it  necessitates 
the  having,  according  to  the  number  of  colleges  a  great 
number  of  laboratories,  and  perhaps  an  over  large 
number  of  teachers,  and  other  things  which,  under  the 
professorial  system,  would  be  economised — under  that 
system  you  would  be  able  to  do  with  a  smaller  number. 
Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that? — I  confess  I 
do  not  see  any  weight  in  that.  These  various  institu- 
tions must  have  their  own  teaching  equipment.  The 
great  metropolitan  hospitals  must  have  their  labora- 
tories ;  you  could  not,  I  think,  suppress  them  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  wise  to  utilise  existing  institutions, 
provided  they  arc  really  doing  good  University  work. 

9525.  It  has  also  been  represented  that  in  a  profes- 
sorial University,  such  as  a  German  University,  where 
there  would  be  even  more  direct  harmony  between  the 
examinations  and  the  teaching  than  under  a  system 
like  the  Gresham,  where  the  professors  themselves  form 
the  governing  body,  and  entirely  direct  the  examina- 
tion, unity  would  be  even  more  preserved  than  under 
the  system  which  you  recommend.  Do  you  think  the 
professorial  University  has  any  advantage  in  that 
respect  ? — As  to  the  position  of  the  central  governing 
body,  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  having  that  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  professors, 
but  rather  the  contrary  ;  but  as  regards  the  question  of 
the  examinations  my  own  belief  is,  having  seen  different 
systems,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  fundamental  import- 
ance that  the  teacher  should  lie  concerned  in  the 
examination  of  his  students.  And  in  my  opinion  it 
should  be  clearly  laid  down  in  the  charter,  that  the 
examinations  in  every  subject  should  be  conducted  by 
the  professor  of  that  subject  in  the  college  concerned, 
aided  by  one  or  move  independent  examiners  uncon- 
nected with  that  college.  Whether  those  independent 
examiners  should  be  necessarily  external  to  the  Uni- 
versity seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  If  the  University 
included  all  the  principal  medical  schools  it  might  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  the  best  men  to  be  assistant 
examiners,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  if  you  excluded 
all  who  are  in  the  University  from  that  function.  I 


think  that  might  be  left  to  the  Council  to  decide,  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  assistant  examiner 
was,  in  every  case,  unconnected  with  the  college  where 
the  examinations  occurred. 

9526.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  disadvantage  or 
danger  of  unfairness  in  a  teacher  examining  his  own 
pupils  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  if  he  is  controlled  by  a 
thoroughly  independent  coadjutor.    On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  there  is  considerable  risk  of  injustice  to  the 
student  if  he  is  examined  entirely  by  those  who  do  not 
know  what  his  career  has  been,  and  what  his  training 
has  been.    Speaking  of  the  Medical  Department,  the 
subjects  included  in    medical   education  are  vast  in 
extent ;  and  you  cannot  expect  a  student,  in  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  to  be  master  of  them  in  their 
entirety.  For  example,  take  such  a  subject  as  chemistry. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  one  living  who  knows  the  whole 
that  is  known  in  that  science.  Any  teacher  of  chemistry 
endeavours  to  instil  its  principles  by  illustrative  exam- 
ples, such  as  he  thinks  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Take  again  one  of  the  practical  subjects,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  in  medicine — say  surgery.    Here  the 
details  are  constantly  growing  in  extent  and  complexity, 
and  at  the  same  time  different  views  are  often  enter- 
tained by  different  teachers,  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
diseases  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  treating  them.  Such 
being  the  case,  if  a  man  is  examined  by  persons  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  training  he  has  undergone, 
this  may  involve  great  injustice  to  him.    But  to  my 
mind  far  more  important  than  the  injustice  to  the 
student  involved  in  his  examination  by  strangers,  is 
Bhe  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  his  course  of  study. 
If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  student's  point  of 
view   and  consider   a  young  man  coming  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught  him,  we 
cannot   expect   him  to  be   a  critic   of  his  teacher's 
instruction.    All  that  we  can  hope  for  from  him  is 
that  he  will  learn  what  he  is  taught.    It  is,  of  course, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  such  arrangements 
in  a  school  as  will  ensure,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the 
teaching  shall  be  good  ;  but  given  the  tea,cher,  the 
student  must  learn  under  that  teacher.    If  the  student 
knows  that  the  teacher  is  to  have  some  voice  in  his 
examination,  he  feels  more  or  less  on  firm  ground,  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  ligitimate  work,  availing  himself  of 
opportunities  for  practical  instruction  whether  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  hospital.     But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  haunted  with  the  idea  that  the  man  under 
whom  he  is  working  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
examination,  and  that  he  will  be  examined  exclusively 
by  others  holding,  perhaps,  different  views  or  pursuing 
a  different  system  of  instruction,  it  exercises  a  most 
distracting  influence  upon  his  studies.    Students  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  examinations.    They  do  not 
know  that  steady  honest  work  under  their  teachers,  in 
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  instead  of  following  his  teacher  in  legitimate  study  in 

21  July  1892.  the  theatre  and  ward,  will  rather  give  his  attention  to 
 comparatively  inexperienced  junior  men  who  lay  them- 
selves out  for  supplying  him  with  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which,  as  they  imagine,  he  is  likely  to  be  asked  for 
at  his  examination.  I  am  convinced  that  the  intro- 
duction into  London  of  a  University  system  under 
which  the  teachers  should  take  part  in  the  examina- 
tions, though  not  by  any  means  exclusively  conducting 
them,  would  have  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
medical  study  of  the  metropolis.  For  an  account  of  my 
personal  experience  bearing  on  this  important  question, 
I  would  refer  to  my  evidence  before  the  previous  Com- 
mission. 

9527.  I  suppose  under  the  federal  system  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  ensure  that  each  student  should 
be  examined  by  his  own  teacher  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  at  all  in  that.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  the  student  of  a  given  college 
would  be  examined  at  his  own  college.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  London  Hospital  students  were  to  be 
examined  in  chemistry  ;  the  assistant  examiners  would 
go  to  the  London  Hospital  and  the  students  would 
be  examined  by  them  along  with  their  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  so  in  every  other  department.  It  would 
simply  be  that  each  college  would  be  an  examining 
college  as  well  as  a  teaching  college. 

9528.  Would  that  apply  to  the  final  examination  as 
well  as  the  intermediate  ones.  Would  the  final  exa- 
mination take  place  in  each  college  ? — There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  that  at  all.  In  fact  the  final 
examination  would  be  in  some  respects  greatly 
facilitated.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  get 
patients  together  into  a  common  centre  to  be  subjects 
of  examination,  but  at  the  school  where  the  student  had 
been  taught  there  would  be  the  wards.  Take  again  the 
case  of  the  London  Hospital.  There  is  ample  provision 
there  for  patients,  so  that  the  clinical  examination 
could  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  I  know 
from  experience  in  conducting  such  examinations  in 
the  Eoyal  Infirmaries  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

9529.  Then  the  degree  would  be  given  in  conseqixence 
of  the  examination  of  each  student  in  his  own  college  ? 
— In  his  own  college. 

9530.  And  that  would  refer  not  only  to  the  medical 
degree,  but  to  every  other  degree  too  P — Exactly.  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
mode  of  procedure  would  lead  to  great  improvement  in 
the  examinations.  Take  again  the  case  of  chemistry.  If 
a  man  is  examined  by  his  own  teacher .  say  at  the  London 
Hospital,  the  professor  of  chemistry  there  would  take 
the  candidate  into  his  laboratory,  the  place  where  he 
has  his  own  appliances  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and 
with  which  the  student  is  familiar.  The  examination 
would,  I  believe,  be  conducted  more  efficiently,  as  well 
as  with  greater  fairness  to  the  candidate,  than  if  it 
were  done  at  a  central  institution. 

9531.  Would  you  be  sure  that  the  degrees  would  have 
the  same  value  in  ail  cases,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
uniformity  and  fair  competition  between  the  different 
students,  if  they  each  had  a  separate  examination  in 
their  own  college  ? — Efficient  independent  examiners 
appointed  by  the  governing  body  of  the  University 
would,  I  think,  guarantee  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
uniformity.  You  cannot,  under  any  system,  have 
absolute  uniformity.  Then  I  believe  that  this  system 
would  also  tend  to  improvement  in  the  teaching.  If  a 
teacher  had,  so  to  speak,  to  exhibit  his  results,  to  show 
what  he  had  been  doing,  examining  his  students  along 
with  others  entirely  independent  of  himself,  it  would 
tend  to  make  him  more  careful  of  his  teaching,  and 
also  more  careful  in  having  the  requisite  apparatus 
for  his  teaching.  He  would  have  to  show  before 
those  independent  men  what  his  means  of  practical 
instruction  were,  and  the  character  of  his  practical 
instruction,  and  I  believe  in  some  schools  that  would 
have  a  very  wholesome  effect  in  raising  the  character 
of  the  teaching.  I  also  think  that  the  teaching  of  our 
medical  students  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  Uni- 
versity on  the  Gresham  lines  in  this  respect,  that  the 
University  would  insist  on  a  more  complete  scientific 
training.  If  the  examining  body  is  a  mere  examining 
body  for  a  license,  the  tendency  is  that,  while  the  so- 
called  practical  subjects  are  regarded  as  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  the  examinations  regarding  them  are 
maintained  at  a  sufficiently  high  level,  the  preliminary 


sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology,  come 
to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  and  experience  a 
corresponding  neglect  in  study.  Now  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  medical  man  should 
have  a  thorough  grounding  in  chemistry.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  revolution  that  has  ever  happened  in 
medical  theory  and  practice,  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  chemist,  M.  Pasteur.  Zoology  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  but  remotely  connected  with  medicine ; 
but  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  bearing  on 
pathology,  and  that  again  has  its  effect  upon  treatment, 
has  originated  with  a  zoologist,  Metchnikoff.  But  if  a 
medical  man  has  not  been  initiated  into  these  subjects 
when  he  was  young,  he  probably  remains  in  ignorance 
of  them  till  the  last.  The  new  University  which  I 
should  like  to  see  established  would  insist  upon  a 
thorough  scientific  groundwork  as  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  its  existence.  It  has  been  said  that  if  there 
were  more  Universities  than  one,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  the  Universities  to  be  degraded.  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  be  any  risk  of  that.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  the  Uni- 
versity, and  there  are  also  colleges  which  give  a  license 
on  examinations.  The  tendency  has  been  that  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  examinations  and  educa- 
tion in  the  preliminary  Sciences  has  been  elevated  rather 
than  lowered.  They  pride  themselves  on  their  scientific 
element.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  any  fear  need  be 
felt  on  that  ground  at  all. 

9532.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  the  excessive 
medical  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  Gresham 
University,  would  have  a  tendency  by  throwing  the 
management  too  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the 
medical  profession,  to  make  the  degrees  too  easy,  and 
to  neglect  the  scientific  and  other  subjects  in  favour  of 
mere  practical  knowledge  ? — I  feel  quite  sure  there 
would  be  no  risk  of  that  sort.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  feared,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  over  that  obstacle 
by  having  some  more  Crown  representatives,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  the  slightest  fear  of  that.  The 
University  would  pride  itself,  as  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  does,  on  its  scientific  character.  Then  I 
will  mention  one  other  poiiit  with  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching.  It  is  a  matter  that  is 
perhaps  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  yet  it 
would  be  valuable.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  chancellor  shou!  d  have  a  veto  on  the  appointment 
of  any  professor  in  any  college.  If  any  college 
nominated  a  professor  they  should  signify  their 
nomination  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  would  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Faculty  concerned,  and  if  the  Faculty 
thought  the  appointment  proposed  was  one  that  would 
be  injurious  or  undesirable  to  the  interests  of  the 
University,  they  would  represent  that  to  the  chancellor, 
not  merely  mentioning  their  conclusion,  but  giving 
their  reasons,  and  if  the  chancellor  agreed  with  their 
view,  he  would  exercise  his  veto  and  remit  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  college  concerned,  for  a  fresh  nomination. 
I  think  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  schools,  such, 
for  instance,  as  University  College  or  St.  Bartholomew's, 
this  would  be  absolutely  a  dead  letter  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  might  be  circumstances  in  some  schools  in 
which  the  existence  of  such  a  possible  veto  would  tend 
to  cause  more  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  appointment 
of  the  professors  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

9533.  You  would  leave  the  initiative  of  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  authority  which  exercises  it 
at  present,  and  give  a  veto  to  the  chancellor  who,  in 
using  that  veto,  would  be  guided  by  the  representations 
made  to  him  ? — Yes. 

9534.  And  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  without 
resorting  to  what  some  people  advocate,  which  is  the 
appointment  of  professors  by  the  University  instead  of 
by  the  college? — -That  would  make  such  a  thorough 
alteration  that  it  would  be  revolutionary,  and  there 
would  be  strong  objection  felt  to  it  by  some  of  the  bodies, 
many  of  whom  there  cannot  be  any  reason  to  doubt, 
are  thoroughly  competent  to  choose  good  men.  Take 
the  Council  of  University  College,  or  the  system  which, 
as  I  have  had  it  lately  explained  to  me,  is  in  operation 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.  I  think  you  might  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  to  trust  the  appointment  to  the  Council  of 
University  College,  for  instance,  or  the  governing  body 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
making  such  a  revolutionary  change  to  which  very 
great  objection  would  be  felt. 

9535.  You  attach  great  importance  to  preserving  the 
autonomy  of  the  colleges  ? — I  do,  indeed.  In  the  col- 
leges we  have  institutions  which  have  gradually  grown 
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up  and  are  doing  valuable  work.  Originally,  as  your 
Lordship  is  well  aware,  the  University  College  was  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  idea  was  that  it  should 
itself  grant  degrees  itself.  Since  that  time  University 
College  has  gradually  extended  ;  there  has  been  a  great 
new  wing  built,  and  in  the  scientific  department  there 
is  vastly  more  done,  and  better  instruction  given,  than 
there  used  to  be.  The  hospital  has  been  enlarged  very 
much,  and  is  going  to  be  still  further  enlarged.  In  all 
respects  University  College  is,  I  should  say,  twice  as 
fit  for  being  a  University  alone  as  when  it  was  origi- 
nally founded.  Then  you  have  King's  College,  which, 
I.  think,  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  doing  good 
University  work,  and  which  is  increasing  its  work.  It 
has  lately  added  a  new  storey  to  its  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  practical  instruction.  Various 
departments  and  more  rooms  have  been  devoted  to 
those  objects. 

9536.  And  both  those  colleges  do  exercise  considerable 
discipline  over  their  students  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
but  not  of  course  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  were 
resident  ? — JSTo  ;  every  college  has  its  own  system.  Am 
I  right,  Sir  William  Savory,  in  saying  that  you  have 
opportunities  for  residence  for  some  of  your  students  P 

(Sir  William  Savory.)  Yes,  about  40. 

(Witness.)  Then  there  is  residence  also  at  King's 
College — I  do  not  know  about  University  College — and 
there  is  residence  also  at  Guy's.  The  whole  tendency 
of  these  institutions  has  been  to  become  more  and  more 
valuable,  and  more  and  more  efficient.  When  I  was 
a  student  the  great  hospitals  were  little  more  than 
hospitals.  They  have  now  become  colleges,  and  there 
is  provision  in  the  Gresham  Charter  that  if  any  great 
hospital  affiliated  as  a  college  really  has  a  complete 
scientific  equipment  for  a  course  in  science  it  might 
have  a  Faculty  of  Science  added  to  it.  That  would 
tend  to  dimmish  the  purely  medical  influence.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  provision  made  for  any  other  impor- 
tant educational  institution  which  might  arise  in  Lon- 
don, whether  medical  or  not,  to  be  associated. 

9537.  In  fact  you  would  be  very  much  opposed  to 
anything  which  would  do  away  with  the  individuality 
and  the  autonomy  of  King's  College  and  University 
College  as  well  as  the  different  medical  schools.  Would 
you  be  opposed  to  anything  which  would  cause  their 
absorption  in  theJJniversity,  and  would  you  wish  them 
to  keep  a  self-governing  power  ? — I  would.  I  think 
you  have  in  them  a  machinery  which  you  may  use  to 
great  advantage.  If  you  interfere  with  them,  I  think 
there  will  be  great  risk  of  your  producing  something 
that  might  work  very  much  worse. 

9538.  Do  you  see  any  great  disadvantage  in  having 
two  Universities  for  London  P- — I  confess  I  do  not.  I 
have  always  from  the  first  proposal  of  this  teaching 
University  thought  that  the  University  of  London  had 
its  own  function,  and  that  it  could  hardly  fulfil  the 
function  of  a  teaching  University  without  entirely 
altering  its  fundamental  systems,  its  two  fundamental 
systems  being-these  :  in  the  first  place,  wherever  a  man 
may  come  from,  wherever  he  may  have  obtained  his 
knowledge,  see  if  he  has  the  knowledge  and  be  content 
with  it,  without  considering  his  training.  In  the  case 
of  the  medical  schools,  indeed,  provision  is  made  for 
ensuring  that  the  student  has  had  opportunities  for 
dissection  and  practice,  but  with  that  exception  the 
University  of  London  looks  simply  to  the  knowledge 
exhibited  by  the  candidate.  The  other  principle  is  that 
the  examinations  are  very  high  pitched  ;  and  consequent- 
ly as  experience  is  shown,  and  as  Sir  James  Paget  once 
said,  the  degrees  of  the  London  University  are  regarded 
rather  as  honours  degrees,  so  that  they  do  not  practi- 
cally fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  general  student,  and, 
as  I  have  said  just  now,  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  general  student  to  have  the  scientific 
training  which  connexion  with  a  University  would  en- 
sure. In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  where  they  have  a 
very  great  medical  school  they  have  the  University  and 
the  corporations  side  by  side.  There  the  majority  of 
the  students,  but  by  no  means  all,  go  through  the 
University  course  ;  but  a  good  many  who  ultimately 
take  the  college  licenses,  as  distinguished  from  the 
University  degrees,  attend  the  University  classes  in  the 
preliminary  scientific  subjects ;  so  that  the  presence  of 
the  University  is  advantageous  in  that  respect  even 
if  it  does  not  become  ultimately  the  examining  board. 
The  students  in  the  earlier  parts  of  their  course  take 
these  subjects,  because  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  would 
exclude  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  ever  gradu- 
ating. It  is  comparatively  few  who  simply  eschew  the 
purely  scientific  courses  from  the  d.etemiination  not  to 
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take  a  University  degree.  So  I  believe  a  University 
established  on  the  Gresham  lines  would  have  a  most 
wholesome  effect  in  encouraging  scientific  study. 

9539.  There  are  two  distinct  plans  which  have  been 
recommended  for  a  teaching  University  for  London, 
that  of  making  the  present  University  of  London 
perform  these  duties  and  become  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity, while  at  the  same  time  it  continues  to  carry  on 
its  present  system  of  giving  examinations  to  all  comers 
performing  double  function  and  possibly  having  two 
sides,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand  having  two 
Universities,  one  to  continue  giving  the  degrees  to  all 
comers  and  the  others  being  a  teaching  University.  Of 
those  two  plans  you  seem  to  prefer  the  latter  ? — I  do  ;  I 
believe  the  University  of  London  has  done  most 
valuable  work  in  the  past  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
adapted  for  giving  what  is  required  for  the  ordinary 
medical  student  corresponding  to  what  is  given  by  the 
Scotch  Universities.  As  to  the  inexpediency  of  two 
Universities  in  London,  in  the  first  place  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  though  so  called,  is  really  the 
University  of  the  British  Empire  ;  no  matter  where  a 
student  comes  from,  his  knowledge  is  accepted  if  he 
can  prove  that  he  has  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
population  of  London  is  so  enormous  that  there  really 
would  be  room  for  two  or  three  teaching  Universities 
without  any  real  serious  evil  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not 
see  that  any  harm  would  rise  from  a  second  Uni- 
versity. 

9540.  I  suppose  the  second  University  would  be 
started  with  a  view  in  the  opinion  of  its  promoters  to 
be  developed  gradually  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
becoming  a  wider,'  more  copious  and  powerful  institu- 
tion as  it  went  on.  I  mean  more  colleges  would 
probably  be  added  to  it  than  the  two  that  it  starts  with 
in  addition  to  the  medical  schools,  and  that  it  would 
gradually  be  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — I 
think  it  no  doubt  would.  As  London  increases,  edu- 
cational institutions  will  rise  up,  which,  as  they 
showed  themselves  to  assume  a  University  character, 
would  naturally  be  taken  in ;  provision  is  made  for  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  schools  which  already 
exist  are  amply  sufficient  themselves  to  do  all  that  is 
required  in  the  way  of  University  teaching.  As 
compared  with  other  Universities  there  is  ample 
teaching  power  already  :  in  the  Medical  Department 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  British  Islands. 

9541.  And  would  their  being  joined  together  and 
added  to  the  University  given  them  a  higher  position 
than  they  have  now,  and  attract  more  endowments  ? — I 
certainly  think  it  would  as  regards  the  medical  schools. 
A  great  many  students  go  to  the  Scotch  schools  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  being  able  to  graduate.  For 
instance,  some  of  our  best  men  at  King's,  after  going 
through  their  entire  course  of  education,  have  gone  and 
spent  a  year  at  Newcastle  in  order  to  take  the  Durham 
degree,  not  because  they  wished  to  get  more  information, 
bat  because  they  wished  to  graduate.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  a  secondary  matter  as  compared  with  the 
improvement  of  our  medical  study  which  I  anticipate 
would  result  from  the  new  University.  Still  it  is  a 
serious  question,  and  one  which  it  is  quite  clear  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Our  London  medical 
students  have  not  the  opportunity  now  of  getting  a 
degree  on  what  may  be  said  to  be  reasonable  terms, 
by  which  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  on  low  terms,  but 
terms  not  so  high— in  some  respects  unreasonably  high 
— as  the  University  of  London  degrees  are  obtained  on. 
I  do  not  think  I  quite  answered  your  question.  I  will 
say  in  addition  this :  if  London  students  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  their  degrees  here,  fewer  of  them  would 
go  elsewhere,  and  the  London  schools  would  thrive 
proportionately  more. 

9542.  It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  starting  this 
new  University  is  to  enable  medical  men  to  get  a  much 
cheaper  and  easier  degree  than  they  can  get  now.  I 
think  you  have  already  said  that  you  have  no  fear  that 
these  degrees  would  become  too  cheap  ? — I  have  no  fear 
at  all  of  such  an  occurrence. 

9543.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  able  to  come  to 
terms  or  make  any  satisfactory  arrangements  with ,  or 
secure  the  support  of,  the  Royal  Colleges  yet  as  to  the 
Gresham  Charter  ? — I  must  confess,  if  I  am  to  speak 
my  candid  opinion,  that  I  think  the  new  University 
should  be  entirely  on  its  own  basis  independently  of 
the  colleges.  They  have  their  important  function,  and 
the  teaching  University  would  have  its  important 
function.  I  think  that  mixing  the  two  in  any  way 
would  rather  tend  in  the  long  run  to  confusion.  With 
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Sir  J.  Lister  regard  to  this  point  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
Bart.,  D.C.L.,  that  I  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  right  to  compel 
F.R.S.  '  students  to  take  a  license  from  other  sources  before 
  they  take  then-  degree. 

21  July  1892.  9544.  You  do  not  approve  of  that  course  ? — I  do  not 
approve  of  that  course.  My  own  belief  is  that  even 
though  the  giving  of  a  license  along  with  the  degree 
be  not  granted  to  this  new  University  in  the  first 
instance  as  it  was  not  to  the  University  of  London, 
if  it  should  prove  to  work,  as  I  believe  it  would,  as  an 
institution  producing  eleviation  of  teaching  along  with 
satisfactorily  high  examinations,  it  would  be  soon  seen 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  withhold  the  power  of 
conferring  a  license  from  this  Universitv,  which  is 
given  to  every  other  University  in  the  kingdom. 
Then  look  at  what  the  injustice  would  be  to  the 
student.  I  think  we  are  bound  to  look  at  this  matter 
in  a  broad  point  of  view.  Look  at  it  from  the  student's 
point  of  view  ;  although  it  would  be  admitted  that  at 
the  Gresham  University  he  went  through  a  course  of 
examinations  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  colleges,  and  as 
regards  the  scientific  ground-work  much  superior,  yet 
you  would  compel  that  man  to  go  through  a  second 
examination.  Now  these  examinations  are  a  most 
serious  matter.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  affect  the 
student's  course  of  study,  and  to  have  two  examinations 
when  one  would  be  sufficient  is  in  itself  unfair.  Then 
again,  where  an  examination  is  conducted  by  those 
who  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  student's 
training  there  is  more  liability  to  uncertainty  in  the 
examinations.  For  instance,  this  took  place  the  other 
day  with  regard  to  one  of  our  best  medical  students. 
He  was  rejected  at  the  conjoint  examination,  and 
immediately  after  took  the  M.B.  of  London.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  University  of  London  had  been  too  lax  or 
the  conjoint  examination  too  severe ;  but  this  case  illus- 
trates the  uncertainty  of  these  examinations  even  with 
our  best  men.  Where  there  is  this  sort  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  examination,  which  there  must  always  be 
where  the  teacher  is  not  concerned  in  it,  it  will  be  a 
wrong  and  a  great  hardship  upon  the  student  to  compel 
him  to  go  though  two  while  one  is  sufficient :  besides 
which  the  insisting  upon  this  system  would  undo,  so 
far  as  the  subjects  of  the  final  examination  are  con- 
cerned, the  great  advantage  that  T  anticipate  from 
having  the  teacher  concerned  in  the  examination.  There 
would  still  be  the  evil  that  there  now  is  that  the  stu- 
dent is  haunted  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to  be 
examined  by  strangers,  and  consequently  resorts  too 
often  to  cramming  rather  than  to  legitimate  study.  So 
from  that  point  of  view  I  should  most  earnestly  wish 
that  this  condition  should  not  be  that  insisted  upon.  If 
the  Government  does  not  as  yet  see  its  way  to  giving 
the  license  in  medicine  to  the  new  University,  then  let 
the  student  in  the  meantime  get  his  license  elsewhere, 
but  Let  the  University  be  independent,  let  it  have  its 
own  examinations,  and  give  its  own  degrees  ;  and  let  the 
colleges,  the  apothecaries'  company,  and  other  licensing 
bodies  have  their  own  functions  also. 

9545.  I  suppose  as  long  as  the  degree  of  the  Gresham 
University  did  not  give  a  licensing  qualification  who- 
ever went  in  for  it  would  also  be  obliged  to  go  in  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  or  he  would 
not  be  able  to  practise  ;  so  he  would  have  the  double 
examination,  would  he  not  ? — He  would  as  long  as  that 
existed  ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  a  little 
while  it  would  be  seen  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  with- 
hold that  license  from  the  University,  as  it  was  with 
regard  to  the  University  of  London :  and  if  you  once 
have  it  in  the  Charter  that  the  students  must  take 
licenses  elsewhere  before  they  can  graduate  you  may 
have  it  hang  round  the  neck  of  the  Gresham  University 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  it  might  be  very  difficult 
to  get  it  expunged  from  the  Charter. 

9546.  Then  as  regards  the  Royal  Colleges  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  no  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  You  had  rather  they  did  their  own 
business  and  let  you  do  yours  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  Universities.  You  would  not  agree  to  their 
having  a  voice  in  the  examinations  and  conducting 
them  jointly  with  you  as  is  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London? — I  do  not  think  that 
would  work  well. 

9547.  You  have  no  desire  to  meet  them  in  that  way 
and  conciliate  them  and  get  their  co-operation  ? — 1  do 
not  think  it  would  work  well .  I  think  it  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  teaching  University. 

9548.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to 
dwell  upon  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  that 
I  wish  to  press. 


9549.  {Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  objections  urged  by 
provincial  colleges  against  the  Gresham  Charter,  form- 
ing, I  understand,  an  important  part  of  the  agitation 
which  led  to  the  Charter  being  referred  to  this  Com- 
mission. I  understand  that  the  objections  of  the 
provincial  colleges  were  mainly  or  entirely  as  regards 
the  regulations  with  reference  to  medicine.  Have  you 
had  your  attention  called  to  them  ?— I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  gone  into  the  matter  very  much.  My  impres- 
sion has  been  that  the  objection  of  the  Victoria 
University,  for  instance,  would  rather  be  a  sort  of 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed  system  ; 
that  they  rather  feared  competition.  I  no  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  objection  that  they  felt  that 
we  should  be  likely  to  nave  a  lower  standard  in 
science.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  that  would 
prove  to  be  entirely  groundless.  Beyond  that,  I  have 
not  heard  any  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial colleges. 

9550.  As  I  understand  the  objection  of  the  Victoria 
University,  it  would  be  in  the  main  removed  if  the 
restriction  to  which  you  are  opposed,  requiring  the 
qualification  to  practise  to  be  obtained  outside,  were 
expunged  from  the  Charter.  I  think  Victoria  Uni- 
versity was  alarmed  mainly  from  the  fear  of  what 
the  effect  of  that  would  be.  They  hold  that  if  the 
student  under  the  Gresham  University  is  required  to 
prepare  for  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint  board  and 
also  for  those  of  his  own  University  the  complication 
of  examinations  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  practi- 
cally almost  force  the  University  to  identify  its  stan- 
dard with  that  of  the  conjoint  board.  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  any  force  in  this  objection? — As  regards 
the  examinations  in  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
practical  subjects  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
are  quite  high.  I  believe  they  are  as  high  very  nearly 
as  the  London  University  examinations  in  those  par- 
ticular subjects.  So  that  if  the  examinations  were 
restricted  to  the  final  department,  I  do  not  think  in  that 
point  of  view  there  would  be  any  disadvantageous  in- 
fluence. My  objection  to  it  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
on  other  grounds.  By  multiplying  examinations  and 
introducing  or  maintaining  examinations  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  student's  course  of  training  you  would 
treat  him  unfairly  and  effect  his  studies  prejtidicially. 

9551.  I  think  the  objections  of  the  other  provincial 
colleges — Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol — were 
rather  of  a  different  kind.  They  thought  that  if  this 
easier  degree  were  obtainable  in  London  with  the 
requirement  of  two  years'  residence,  the  students  of  the 
medical  departments  of  those  provincial  schools  weuld 
be  unduly  attracted  to  the  Metropolis.  Do  you  recog- 
nise any  grievance  of  that  sort  ? — I  daresay  there  would 
be  that  effect.  I  do  not  see  myself  that  it  would  be 
necessary  (I  am  speaking  my  own  private  opinion)  that 
the  residence  in  the  London  school  should  be.  the  two 
final  years.  If  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  no  matter  any  year  of  residence  is  allowed 
to  count.  I  think  it  might  be  advantageous  in  some 
cases  for  the  student  to  take  his  scientific  training  in 
London,  and  his  practical  training  elsewhere,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Bristol.  I  should  not  insist  upon  the  two 
years  of  residence  in  London  being  the  final  two  years. 

9552.  You  would  approve  of  a  change  in  the  Charter 
in  that  respect  ? — Yes,  I  should  quite  approve  of  a 
change  in  that  respect. 

9553.  I  suppose  you  hold  that  the  provincial  colleges 
so  long  as  they  cannot  form  part  of  any  provincial 
University,  must  be  left  to  the  University  of  London  ? — 
Or  the  Scotch  Universities  or  the  University  of  Durham 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  getting  a  degree. 

9554.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  would  have  a  grievance  if  the  London 
students  were  withdrawn  fj  om  it — supposing  that  they 
would  be  withdrawn — by  the  establishment  of  the  Gres- 
ham University  ;  and  that  considering  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  London  University  and  the  im- 
provement that  it  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  in 
medical  education  it  would  have  a  reasonable  complaint 
if  this  diminution  in  its  prestige  and  in  its  work  was 
allowed  to  occur.  Do  you  see  any  force  in  that  argu- 
ment?— It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  London  University  might  be  affected.  I  think  it 
is  a  question  that  only  time  could  solve  whether  there 
would  be  any  serious  change  in  that  respect.  Many  of 
the  London  graduates  are  net  London  students  at  all ; 
they  would  still  go  as  before  ;  and  what  proportion  of 
the  London  students  would  be  content  with  the  Gresham 
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University  degree,  and  what  proportion  would  prefer 
to  take  the  higher  degree  of  the  London  University, 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

9555.  But  you  would  hold  that  there  would  be 
probably  quite  as  much  work  for  the  London  University 
to  do,  as  would  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  ? — I  believe  it  would  have  its  own  functions 
still.  To  what  extent  it  would  be  diminished,  I  could 
not  venture  to  predict. 

9556.  The  same  grievance  has  been  alleged  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Colleges.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us 
that  considering  the  work  they  are  doing  and  have  done, 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  aside  in  this  way  as  regards 
the  medical  edxication  in  the  metropolis.  Do  you 
recognise  any  force  in  that? — I  can  understand  the 
colleges  having  that  feeling.  Take  again  the  case  of 
Edinburgh.  I  believe  there  will  always  bo  a  lai-ge 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  colleges. 

9557.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London  should  occupy 
any  different  relation  to  a  teaching  University  in 
London  than  the  colleges  in  Scotland  occupy  to  corre- 
sponding institutions  there  ? — I  do  not  in  the  abstract 
aee  any  reason  why. 

9558.  Therefore  you  think  they  would  have  no 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  if  this  new  University 
was  established  ? — I  must  confess  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be.  Like  the  corporations  in  Scotland,  the  Royal 
Colleges  would  still  have  their  work  to  do  as  examining 
boards. 

9559.  One  of  the  objections  that  has  been  brought 
forward  against  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University 
is  that  while  the  professed  aim  is  to  establish  a  teaching 
University  the  Charter  itself  does  not  really  establish 
more  than  a  new  examining  body.  How  would  you 
meet  this  ? — I  think  that  objection  would  be  entirely 
met  by  the  alteration  in  the  Charter  which  I  suggested 
in  my  o]3ening  remarks  :  that  it  should  be  provided  that 
in  examining  any  student  in  any  subject  he  should  be 
examined  by  the  professor  of  that  subject  in  his  college 
aided  by  independent  examiners  not  connected  with 
that  college. 

9560.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  lay  that  doAVu  as  a 
rule  P — I  should  like  to  see  that  in  the  Charter  as  a 
fundamental  principle. 

9561.  In  holding  that  view  do  you  represent  the 
general  views  of  the  medical  schools  of  London  ?- -No, 
I  cannot  say.  I  give  that  as  my  own  individual  view, 
as  based  upon  experience  of  two  Universities  in  Scot- 
land, and  what  I  know  of  what  occurs  in  Universities 
elsewhere.  I  was  speaking  the  other  ekiy  to  a  pro- 
fessor in  Copenhagen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors there.  He  says  the  idea  of  professors  having 
nothing  to  do  with  examining  their  own  students  would 
seem  to  them  most  extraordinary.  There  the  professor 
conducts  the  examinations  himself,  but  they  are  attended 
by  two  independent  men  who  have  ecpial  voice  with  him 
in  determining  the  marks  to  be  given  to  the  student.  The 
professor  conducts  the  examinations,  the  assessors,  it'  I 
may  so  call  them,  sec  that  it  is  fairly  done.  In  the 
Scotch  Universities  the  assessors  take  equal  part  with 
the  professors  in  the  examinations,  and  that  system 
works  thoroughly  well. 

9562.  Now  to  return  to  the  Royal  Colleges.  Tou 
would  be  prepared  to  give  them  the  ojjportumty  of 
coming  into  the  University  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
given  in  the  Charter? — I  must  confess  that  I  think 
they  are  better  independent. 

9563.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  The  object  which  we 
have  in  view,  and  that  which  you  particularly  assume 
our  object  ought  to  be,  is  to  improve  medical  studies  as 
far  as  possible,  both  the  study  of  science  and  the  prac- 
tical study.  You  think  that' ought  to  be  the  object  of 
our  new  University  ? — Undoubtedly.  That  is  what  I 
have  chiefly  at  heart. 

9564.  It  is  obvious  that  this  could  be  best  carried  out 
by  a  perfectly  independent  and  powerful  University, 
that  is  to  say,  a  body  which  would  be  able  to  act  fear- 
lessly, for  the  purpose  of  advancing  and  promoting  the 
best  kind  of  teaching.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  Gresham  scheme  which  is 
likely  to  create  a  more  efficient  body  for  such  a  purpose 
than  any  other  scheme,  as,  for  example,  the  scheme  of 
the  University  of  London,  or  the  professorial  scheme, 
with  certain  alterations  P — The  great  merit  of  the 
Gresham  scheme  seems  to  me  to  be  that  you  have  a 
really  practical  system  to  start  working  with  at  once. 
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9565.  Practical  machinery  ? — Yes,  ]3ractical  machi-  sir  J.  Lister 
ncry  to  work  with  at  once  without  disturbing  existing  Bart.  D.C.L. 
institutions,  which  are  doing  good  work.    And  I  be-        F.R.S.  ' 

lieve  that  if  the  central  body  were  properly  constituted.   

representing,  though  not  too  exclusively,  the  teaching    21  July  1892. 

element,  you  would  have  ample  provision  against  any-  

thing  like  a  lowering  of  the  scientific  standard.  As  re- 
gards the   study  of  the  practical   subjects  that  is 

high  enough  as  it  is.  The  tendency  all  round  has 
been  to  raise  it.  The  question  sometimes  is  whether  it 
is  not  too  high  pitched,  more  especially  if  the  teachers 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching.  When 
I  was  a  student  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  only 
the  most  ignoble  students  went  to  what  they  called  the 
"  grinder,"  but  now  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
do  not  resort  to  the  "  coach." 

9566.  Are  you  referring  to  the  conjoint  board  ? — 
Yes.  Its  examinations  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  those 
of  the  London  University  in  the  final  subjects. 

9567.  So  if  you  had  an  Honours  Examination  you  would 
not  think  of  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  than  that 
which  at  present  exists  in  practical  matters  P — No. 

9568.  The  great  point,  I  suppose,  is  that  you  should 
bring  into  existence  a  body  which  would  be  capable  of 
acting  upon  existing  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  with  them  to  make  them  more  efficient  P 
— To  make  them  more  efficient  stimulating  honest 
legitimate  study. 

9569.  You  suggested  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  should  have  a  veto  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  or  professors  ? — Of  professors. 
The  great  hospital  schools,  such,  for  instance,  as  St. 
Bartholomew's,  would,  in  that  case,  be  very  much  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  The 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  is  quite  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  it  accommodates  the  professors  in  certain 
subjects  with  wards,  so  they  have  their  professorial 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  they  have  their  ordinary 
ones,  and  it  would  be  only  those  recognised  as  pro- 
fessors whose  appointment  would  be  subject  to  the  veto 
in  question.  The  other  hospital  officers  would  remain 
on  the  same  footing  as  at  present  The  veto  would  be 
on  the  appointment  of  the  professoriate,  and  if  there 
wore  in  any  school  a  tendency  to  go  too  much  by 
mere  seniority,  it  would  act  as  a  sort  of  check,  streng- 
thening the  hands  of  those  who  might  wish  to  see  th» 
appointments  made  moie  strictly  upon  merit.  It  would 
rather  act,  I  believe,  as  a  stimulus  Do  careful  appoint- 
ments than  come  into  operation  as  an  actual  veto. 

9570.  It  would  be  a  way  in  which  the  University 
would  be  able  to  co-operate  in  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors P— Yes. 

9571.  Another  way  you  suggested  was  that  examina- 
tions should  take  place  in  the  institutions  p — Yes. 

9572.  And  that  would  be  equivalent,  would  it  not,  to 
the  exercise  of  a  practical  supervision  over  the  teaching 
appliances  of  the  teaching  institutions? — It  would.  I 
believe  in  that  way  it  would  have  a  most  wholesome 
influence  on  the  teaching.  Where  the  equipments 
were  unsatisfactory  the  assistant  examiners  would  point 
out  that  such  was  the  case.  There  is  a  point  I  did  not 
refer  to.  This  system  would  tend  to  produce  a  greater 
homogeneity  in  the  London  practice.  One  practice 
prevails  at  one  school  and  another  at  another,  and 
the  fact  of  there  being  this  visiting  going  on  would 
tend  to  advantage. 

9573.  That  would  apply  to  clinical  examinations  and 
scientific  examinations  in  so  far  as  they  depended  upon 
practical  work  p — Yes. 

9574.  Then  another  way  in  which  the  University 
might  co-operate  would  be  by  constituting  a  body 
which  might  receive  funds  for  the  furtherance  of  edu- 
cation. Do  you  think  that  is  an  important  point  p — The 
central  body  would  undoubtedly  require  funds.  There 
would  be  one  advantage  in  the  system  of  the  teachers 
examining ;  yon  would  have  so  many  examiners  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose  ready  made  to  your  hands  with- 
out any  fee  being  charged  by  them.  Each  professor 
would  examine  as  a  part  of  his  duty  without  any  addi- 
tional emolument  just  as  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 

9575.  So  you  think  the  expense  of  examination  would 
be  diminished  by  that  ? — Yes. 

9576.  At  the  same  time  that  its  efficiency  would  be 
very  much  increased  ? — Very  much  increased. 

9577.  Do  you  approve  in  general  of  the  constitution 
of  the  German  Universities  so  far  as  you  know  it  with 
reference  to  the  particular  points  we  have  been  speaking 
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Sir  J.  Lister,    of.    I  mean  the  efficiency  of  teaching  ?— I  cannot  say 
Bart.,  D.C.L.,  that  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  German  system.  I  think 
F.R.S.        their  system  of  privat  docenten  is  exceedingly  valuable, 

  and  in  that  point  of  view,  if  collateral  teaching  could 

21  July  1892.  ]ie  encouraged  in  our  system,  it  would  be  a  great 
•  advantage  just  as  in  Edinburgh  where  the  extra  acade- 
mical school  comes  to  be  a  sort  of  training  ground  for 
professors,  and  if  a  man  distinguishes  himself  as  an 
extra-academical  teacher  in  one  school  he  perhaps 
obtains  a  professorship  elsewhere. 

9578.  I  suppose  with  some  exceptions  probably  you 
would  in  general  approve  of  the  system  of  Edinburgh 
University  as  being  very  efficient  in  relation  to  teach- 
ing ? — I  do  think  so. 

9579.  We  have  had  evidence  which  tends  to  show 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  University  of 
London,  and  others,  is  rather  that  the  examinations 
are  more  inconvenient  to  the  student  than  that  they 
are  really  higher.  For  instance,  comparing  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  with  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  Victoria  University,  that  is  the  general  tendency. 
In  that  case  do  you  still  think  that  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  are  objectionable,  assuming 
that  these  difficulties  could  be  removed  ?  —  I  have 
such  a  strong  opinion  myself  of  the_  value  of  the 
teacher  being  concerned  in  the  examination  that  unless 
that  could  be  done  it  would  be  an  objection  to  the 
London  University  system. 

9580.  Supposing  we  had  a  University  quite  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  University  of  London,  but  which  had 
two  sides  to  it,  one  side  performing  the  functions  which 
are  at  present  performed,  and  another  side  looking 
after  teaching  in  the  way  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
would  not  that  be  effectual  ? — I  do  not  know  theo- 
retically that  it  could  be  said  not  to  be  so,  but  I  doubt 
if  practically  it  would  work  well.  There  would  be  a 
great  confusion  then  ;  two  sorts  of  degrees,  one  on  the 
present  system  and  one  on  the  other. 

9581.  But  assuming  that  the  London  University 
Decree  was  so  modified  as  to  make  it  just  such  a 
degree  as  we  require,  viz.,  one  of  the  same  character, 
as,  for  example,  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  seems  to  require  very  little  modification  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  that,  you  do  not  think  it  de'iirabl'o 
for  any  other  reason,  except  the  difference  in  standard, 
that  there  should  be  two  Universities  ?— Of  course  as  a 
matter  of  theory— not.  If  the  University  of  London 
were  prepared  to  do  all  that  I  have  been  advocating 
for  the  Gresham  

9582.  Then  you  might  be  satisfied  with  it  ?  —  Of 
course. 

9583.  Is  there  any  reason  at  all  for  not  according  to 
the  new  University  the  power  of  giving  a  license, 
except  the  mere  statutory  reason,  the  mere  provision 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?— I  know  of  no  reason  what- 
ever. 

9584.  It  would  really  be  more  mischievous,  would  it 
not,  to  make  it  necessary  for  men  to  go  to  two  sources 
to  get  a  license  P— -I  think  it  would  be  most  unfair. 

9585.  If  the  colleges  went  on  examining  with  the 
height  of  standard  that  they  now  examine  up  to,  we 
have  already  seen  that  their  practical  examinations  are 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  perhaps  even  above  what  is 
necessary.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  undesirable  thing 
that  there  should  be  a  doubling  of  the  examinations  m 
that  way  ;  that  the  colleges  should  have  to  examine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  University  on  the  other,  on  the 
same  subjects  with  the  same  standard  ?-- Two  collateral 
systems.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm  m 
it  I  think  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  better 
class  would  take  the  University  degree.  The  thing 
would  be  very  much  as  it  is  in  Edinburgh.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  students  take  the  University  degree,  but  by 
no  means  all. 

9586.  That  would  only  be  the  case,  of  course,  if  you 
made  the  University  degree  qualify  ?— Of  course.  That 
would  surely  follow  in  the  course  of  no  long  time,  just 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London. 
Its  first  degree  did  not  confer  license  to  practise,  aud 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  great  injustice  when  students  had 
gone  through  what  was  thought  to  be  a  higher  exami- 
nation that  they  should  not  have  a  license.  I  think 
the  objection  to  having  the  teaoher  not  concerned  m 
the  examinations  is  just  as  great  in  the  practical  as  m 
the  purely  scientific  subjects. 

9587.  And  you  think  the  colleges  would  not  consent 
to  introduce  modifications  in  the  directions  you  ar$ 


pointing  out  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  suggested  at  all. 
Their  system  hitherto  has  been  the  London  University 
system  so  far  as  examinations  are  concerned. 

9588.  To  exclude  the  direct  action  of  the  teacher?  

Yes.  The  members  of  the  council  are  most  of  them 
teachers,  but  it  is  the  understanding  that  they  do  not 
examine  their  own  students. 

9589.  On  your  plan  you  would  always  have  an  inde- 
pendent outside  examiner  ? — An  independent  examiner 
outside  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  not  necessarily 
outside  the  University. 

9590.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  In  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Charter  a  provision  that  every 
student  should  be  examined  by  the  professor,  were  yon 
not  thinking  chiefly  of  the  practical  medical  examina- 
tions ?• — No,  I  was  not.  I  was  thinking  of  the  whole 
subject. 

9591.  Do  you  extend  it  to  arts  and  to  science  as  well 
as  to  medical  subjects  ? — Certainly  to  such  sciences  as 
chemistry  and  zoology. 

9592.  There  again  you  seem  to  be  rather  alluding  to 
practical  subjects,  and  the  exigencies  of  practical  exa- 
minations, and  not  to  have  much  in  mind  the  condition 
of  examinations  conducted  entirely  by  papers.  Are 
you  not  thinking  of  viva  voce  examinations  in  practical 
subjects  mainly  F — It  is  principally  the  viva,  voce  exami- 
nations that  are  concerned  in  what  I  was  referring  to, 
undoubtedly.  Still,  in  arts  subjects  I  believe  the  same 
principle  docs  apply.  Well,  if  you  take  a  schoolboy, 
and  he  goes  through  a  certain  course  at  school,  his 
master  is  naturally  the  person  to  examine  him  ;  and 
the  student  who  comes  to  the  colleges  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  being  a  schoolboy.  I  think  it  is  only  doing 
justice  to  the  student  to  have  the  man  who  has  taught 
him  concerned  in  checking  examination  papers,  the 
man  who  knows  what  course  he  has  taken  him  through 
and  what  books  they  have  read  together. 

9593.  Would  you  think  of  applying  the  principle  in 
the  pass  examinations  of  the  schoolboy  just  commencing 
as  well  as  to  the  honours  examinations  ? — I  think  so. 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  allowing  the  teacher  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  examination,  provided  that  he  is 
properly  counterbalanced  by  an  independent  man. 

9594.  It  makes  the  duties  of  the  professor  extremely 
onerous  if  he  is  to  take  part  in  every  examination  of 
every  student.  That  would  be  one  point.  Again  have 
youthought,  with  regard  to  the  practical  examinations,  of 
the  very  serious  complications  that  might  be  involved  ; 
an  external  examiner  going  to  12  different  medical 
schools,  sitting  with  12  different  coadjutors,  and  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  same  parity  of  standard  and 
judgment  among  all  those  different  examiners  ? — As 
far  as  regards  going  to  different  schools,  it  would  be 
much  less  a  matter  of  peripatetics  were  the  examiners 
to  go  to  the  various  several  schools  than  for  all  the 
students  to  come  up  from  all  the  schools  in  London. 

9595.  It  would  be  so  as  regards  students,  but  not  so 
as  regards  the  examiners,  whose  time  is  more  valuable  ?  - 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  as  regards 
the  time  spent  by  the  examiners.  They  would  simply 
go  on  any  given  day  to  some  one  school  or  college 
instead  of  to  a  central  institution.  I  here  refer  to  the 
oral  examinations.  As  regards  the  written  examina- 
tions I  stated  before  the  former  Commission  that 
I  saw  no  objection  to  one  set  of  questions  being  used 
for  all  the  colleges,  the  questions  being  drawn  up 
by  the  teachers  and  assistant  examiners  in  conjunction. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  convenience  simply  whether 
the  written  examinations  should  be  held  at  a  central 
institutions,  in  presence  of  some  of  the  examiners,  or 
whether  they  should  take  place  at  the  various  colleges 
(of  course  simultaneously)  the  professors  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  necessary  discipline. 
In  either  case  the  answers  of  the  students  of  any 
school  would  be  read  and  judged  by  the  professor  of 
the  subject  at  that  school  together  with  an  assistant 
examiner. 

9596.  When  you  come  to  identity  of  standard  and 
marking  do  not  the  objections  become  almost  in- 
superable ?  You  have  quoted  Edinburgh,  but  there 
there  is  practically  a  single  University,  not  12  dis- 
tinct medical  schools  ?  —  The  truth  is  that  many  of 
these  schools  as  far  as  their  department  goes  are  quite 
worthy  to  be  Universities  as  regards  the  importance  of 
their  teaching. 

9597.  But  that  does  not  get  over  the  difficulty  of  co- 
ordinating 12  standards  ? — You  cannot  have  absolute 
equality  of  examinations.    Take  the  examination  of  the 
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College  of  Surgeons  ;  each  of  the  various  tables  has 
its  own  set  of  examiners ,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  standard.  I  think  the  tendency 
would  be  rather  to  greater  uniformity  in  the  system 
which  I  advocate.  You  cannot  have  perfect  uniformity 
whatever  system  you  adopt.  You  may  have  one  exami- 
ner one  year,  and  another  the  next,  and  the  two  men 
in  two  different  years  will  have  two  different  standards. 

9598.  Of  what  examinations  was  the  Copenhagen 
professor  that  you  mentioned  speaking  ? — I  understood 
that  he  spoke  of  all  the  subjects. 

9599.  Was  it  a  medical  examination  ? — Yes,  it  was  a 
medical  examination. 

9600.  Medical  honours,  do  you  know,  or  perhaps  there 
is  no  such  thing  ? — I  did  not  inquire. 

9601.  I  understood  that  in  Germany,  and  I  thought 
probably  in  Copenhagen  too,  the  professional  examina- 
tion was  conducted  by  the  State  and  not  by  the 
individual  professors  ? — In  the  State  examinations  the 
professors  are  engaged,  as  I  understand  it. 

9602.  Do  you  believe  that  is  always  the  case  in 
medicine  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  always  the  case  in 
medicine. 

9603.  It  is  not  so  in  some  subjects,  but  you  believe 
that  in  medicine  the  professor  always  takes  it  himself, 
do  you  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  all  the  schools,  , but  I  know 
it  is  the  case  in  some. 

9604.  One  other  point  you  raised  is  about  the  veto  of 
the  Chancellor  on  the  nomination  of  the  professor.  I 
did  not  exactly  follow  you.  What  nomination  were 
you  thinking  of,  nomination  to  be  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  constituent  colleges  or  nomination  to  a  seat  on  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  ? — Nomination  to  be  a  teacher 
at  one  of  the  colleges.  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  for 
example,  when  the  professor  of  medicine  died  or 
retired  the  St.  Bartholomew's  authorities  would  nomi- 
nate some  one  to  succeed  him,  and  that  nomination 
would  be  subject  to  the  Chancellor's  veto.  In  a  place 
like  St.  Bartholomew's  it  would  be  a  dead  letter 
practically,  because  I  believe  they  are  exceedingly 
careful  at  that  institution  in  making  their  appoint- 
ments with  reference  to  the  good  of  the  school  in  regard 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  as  compared  with  mere 
seniority.  But  in  the  case  of  some  schools  it  would 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence. 

9605.  It  would  be  a  serious  interference  with  the 
college  concerned,  and  surely  it  would  be  a  very  invi- 
dious way  of  obtaining  the  end.  It  would  be  something 
like  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  individual,  would  it  not? — 
Yes,  and  therefore  I  believe  the  tendency  would  be  to 
induce  the  colleges  to  act  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  the 
chance  of  it. 

9606.  Do  von  think  one  could  go  so  far  as  to  say  thai 
the  University  should  report  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  Institution  concerned,  or  would  you  hesitate  to 
so  far  control  independence  ? — I  do  hesitate,  because 
I  know  there  is  such  a  strong  feeling  against  it  in  the 
schools. 

9607.  The  method  you  suggest  would  be  the  most 
invidious  of  all ;  it  would  be  a  direct  impugning  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  and  the  competence  of  the  indivi- 
dual .  Do  you  think  any  University  or  Faculty  would  take 
upon  itself  such  a  particular  power  as  making  a  report 
upon  the  demerits  of  the  individual,  and  the  unwisdom 
of  the  choice  ? — -I  think  there  would  have  to  be  a  strong 
case. 

9608.  Why  would  you  shrink  from  the  other.  Would 
you  think  that  it  would  be  placing  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  University  ? — My  own  personal  opinion 
is  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  appointment  of  the 
professors  rest  with  the  Council  of  the  University 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  College  concerned. 

9609.  My  own  sympathies  run  in  the  same  direction, 
and  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  the  autonomy  of  the 
colleges  seems  to  me  to  mean  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  the  governing  body  of  the  college 
and  their  independence  of  the  teaching  body.  In 
King's  College,  for  instance,  the  teaching  body  have  no 
official  representatives  upon  the  governing  body  at  all, 
have  they.  I  understand  that  incidentally  there  are 
one  or  two  members  of  the  teaching  body  on  the 
Council,  but  constitutionally  not  even  the  Frincipal  has 
a  seat  on  the  governing  body? — Dr.  Priestly  tells  me 
that  that  is  quite  true.  There  are  professors  on  the 
governing  body,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  represent 
the  professors  themselves. 


9610.  The  autonomy  of  the  college  really  means  that  Sir  J.  Lister, 
the  governing  body  should  make  all  appointments  quite  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
independent  of  any  views  or  influence  by  the  teaching  F.B.S. 

body.    Do  you  think  it  is  important  to  maintain  that  p   
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given  to  the  body  of  teachers  ? — I  should  personally  

have  no  objection  to  it  whatever. 

9611.  And  you  would  not  hesitate  to  confide  to  the 
University  Council  a  considerable  share  of  power  ? — 
There  is  already  a  certain  amount  of  power  both  at 
University  College  and  King's  College  in  the  medical 
appointments. 

9612.  How  is  that?— At  University  College  all  the 
medical  appointments  are  first  considered  by  a  medical 
committee  consisting  of  the  medical  professors.  They 
recommend  to  the  Council.  The  Council  as  a  rule 
follow  their  recommendation,  but  still  it  is  in  their 
power  to  act  otherwise,  and  every  now  and  then  it  has 
happened  that  they  have  appointed  somebody  else  in 
preference.  That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  University 
College.  Then  with  regard  to  King's  College  there 
are  medical  appointments  which  are  always  referred  to 
for  deliberation  and  report  to  the  medical  Board,  as  it 
is  called,  consisting  of  the  medical  professors  and 
teachers. 

y613.  Should  you  fear  any  bad  results  from  the 
committee  of  the  Faculty  similarly  reporting  to  the 
University  authorities  and  letting  the  University 
Council  have  the  decision  ?— Instead  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  several  colleges  you  mean  ? 

9614.  Yes  ? — The  objection  to  it  is  the  utter  inter- 
ference with  the  existing  system.  The  question  is 
whether  there  is  'any  necessity  for  making  such  a 
change,  whether  the  present  system  does  not  work 
well  enough. 

9615.  The  advantage  would  be  that  it  would  give  the 
University  a  certain  amount  of  control  and  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  and  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  strengthen  the  University  to  have 
that  control  and  to  have  that  responsibility? — If 
you  ask  my  own  opinion  it  is  that  if  the  schools  consent, 
if  it  were  done  by  recommendation  of  the  schools,  the 
Council  of  the  University  being  the  body  with  whom 
the  appointment  rested,  I  think  it  would  give  a  greater 
homogeneity  to  the  University,  and  I  should  be  well 
pleased  personally  to  see  it,  but  I  should  be  afraid  the 
existing  bodies  would  not  like  it. 

9616.  (Mr.  Anstio.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
great  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Gresham  Scheme 
is  the  improvement  of  medical  education  in  London  ? — 
I  do  not  speak  for  the  promoters  of  the  Gresham 
Scheme.  I  speak  my  own  opinion.  That  is  what  I 
feel  and  what  I  am  interested  in. 

9617.  That  is  your  own  view  ? — It  is,  indeed. 

9618.  And  that,  you  say,  would  involve  the  improve- 
ment of  the  scientific  training  of  doctors  ? — Certainly. 

9619.  You  mentioned  particularly  some  of  those 
branches  which  are  non-medical  branches  of  science, 
such  as  chemistry.  You  laid  great  weight  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  study  in  that  region  ? — Yes. 

9620.  The  tendency  of  that  would  seem  to  be  by  no 
means  to  make  an  easy  degree  P — No.  It  would  put  it 
on  the  same  footing  as,  for  instance,  the  Edinburgh 
degree. 

9621.  Does  the  Edinburgh  degree  require  a  greater 
scientific  training  than  the  London  degree.  Is  not 
the  London  degree  equal  in  its  scientific  requirements  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  medical 
students  of  London  who  take  the  University  degree. 

9622.  I  want  to  see  in  what  way  the  University  is 
to  operate  to  promote  that  improvement.  What  are 
the  means  you  rely  upon  for  increasing  the  scientific 
requirement  of  the  degree  and  improving  the  scientific 
education  ? — That  would  be  simply  done  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  University,  which  would  insist  upon  these 
subjects  being  subjects  of  teaching  and  examination 
just  as  at  other  Universities. 

9623.  Why  do  you  assume  that  they  would  insist 
upon  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scientific  attainment.  What  is  the  ground  of  your 
reliance  ? — My  ground  is  that  I  have  never  heard  any 
other  sentiment  expressed  amongst  those  whom  I  have 
talked  with  on  the  subject.  They  have  considered  it  a 
sine  qua  non. 

9624.  But  surely  you  have  heard  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  this  Commission.  Sorre 
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9625.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
a  degree.  What  is  the  circumstance  on  which  you 
place  reliance  to  determine  opinion  of  the  University 
in  favour  of  the  scientific  as  against  the  non-scientific 
view  ? — If  there  were  any  doubt  whatever  upon  that 
point  I  should  say  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Charter  what  the  regulation  should  be.  For  my  part  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  support  any  such  new  Uni- 
versity if  I  did  not  feel  confident  that  it  would  have 
that  effect  and  be  upon  the  same  sort  of  lines  as  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Take  a  subject  like  botany 
which  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  have 
excluded  altogether  and  would  be  certainly  included  by 
the  new  University:  or  again  chemistry:  anybody 
may  come  up  to  be  examined  at  the  Con  joint  Hoard 
Examination  with  merely  such  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try os  a  schoolboy  might  bring  with  him  from  a  teacher 
who  lias  given  him  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  scrape 
through.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  new  University 
would  be  content  with  that. 

9626.  You  hardly  answer  my  question.  What  are 
the  conditions  on  which  you  rely  to  give  a  scientific 
current  of  opinion  dominance  over  what  I  may  call  an 
unscientific  current  of  opinion? — I  am  surprised  to 
hear  that  there  has  been  any  evidence  given  here  to 
the  effect  that  the  scientific  teaching  would  be  put  on 
a  low  footing.  It  is  one  thing  to  object  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London — it  certainly  does 
act  as  a  deterrent  in  its  earlier  stages — but  it  would  be 
another  thing  to  omit  such  subjects  as  chemistry  and 
biology  from  our  course. 

9627.  But  there  is  no  question  that  that  sort  of 
demand  has  been  made  by  those  who  think  this  Charter 
would  be  the  means  of  realising  their  desires.  In  fact 
a  considerable  body  of  evidence  has  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  diminution  of  the  scientific  requirements 
for  the  degree  ? — You  mean  as  compared  with  the 

,         University  of  London  ? 

9628.  Yes  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  as  compared  with  a  Uni- 
versity like  that  of  Edinburgh. 

9629.  Not  favouring  an  increase  in  the  direction  you 
are  suggesting,  but  a  diminution  and  the  excision  of 
such  subjects  as  you  appear  to  favour.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  what  forces  do  you  rely  upon  to  enable  the 
scientifically  minded  to  hold  their  ground  against  those 
who  are  less  scientifically  minded  in  this  question  of 
education  ? — I  rely  upon  the  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  Council. 

9630.  That  is  your  only  reliance,  is  it  ? — That  is  all  I 
have  to  go  upon  at  present.  From  what  I  have  heard 
in  conversation  with  medical  teachers  I  have  not  felt 
that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  at  all  that  that  would 
be  their  view.  Their  view  is  that  the  University  of 
London  is  in  one  way  or  another  rcpellant,  but  their 
view  is  not  at  all  to  exclude  subjects  such  as  botany 
and  chemistry. 

9631.  I  do  not  speak  of  teachers ;  I  do  not  say  that 
teachers  have  given  that  sort  of  evidence,  but  medical 
men  have  done  so  ? — But  surely  it  is  essentially  the 
teachers  who  would  be  represented  by  their  faculties. 

9632.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  teachers  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent liable  to  be  controlled  and  dominated,  and  are  likely 
to  be  controlled  and  dominated  in  their  requirements 
by  the  demands  of  their  pupils.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
that  is  constantly  found  to  be  the  case? — I  instanced 
the  case  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  where  there  is, 
so  to  speak,  competition  with  the  licensing  bodies,  and 
where  the  tendency  has  been  with  the  licensing  body- 
to  drop  scientific  subjects,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  tendency  has  been  to 
elevate  them.  There  is  a  practical  instance.  When  I 
was  first  connected  with  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1860,  the  scientific  subjects  were  not  nearly  as  fully 
developed  as  they  are  now. 

9633.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  the  difference 
between  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
which  are  celebrated  Universities  and  have  a  reputation 
already  made,  and  the  position  of  a  new  University 
which  has  its  position  in  the  world  to  make.  Do  you 
think  the  position  of  a  University  which  must  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  access  of  new  students  to  its 
portals  is  altogether  so  strong  as  that  of  a  University 
which  has  centuries  of  reputation  behind  it  ? — I  do  not 


think  the  centuries  of  reputation  were'  sufficient 
elements  in  the  change  to  which  I  have  referred,  there 
were  centuries  of  reputation  before  1869,  bub  the 
change  to  which  I  have  referred  has  been  since.  The 
tendency  has  been  upwards  not  downwards,  and  as  the 
University  could  not  have  a  much  higher  examination 
in  the  practical  subjects  than  the  Royal  Colleges  now 
have,  it^ would  bo  their  essence  of  existence  to  have  a 
good  scientific  training. 

9634.  What  I  referred  to  was  not  the  motive  which 
caused  the  changes,  but  the  power  to  effect  the  changes 
which  were  desired  by  scientific  men.  That  power, 
I  think  you  will  allow  to  be  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  by  an  old  University  than  by  one  that  lias  at 
present  no  such  reputation  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  should 
have  thought  that  at  the  outset  the  new  University 
would  make  that  an  essential  condition  of  its  existence. 

9635.  Having  to  compete  at  the  same  time  with 
another  already  established  University  of  great  reputa- 
tion on  the  scientific  side,  and  having  on  the  principal 
side  to  compete  with  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  and,  per- 
haps I  may  say,  with  a  third  licensing  body,  who  are 
able  to  allow  the  ordinary  practitioners  to  go  through 
on  their  own  terms,  do  you  not  think  the  position  °of 
a  new  University  between  those  two  influences  would 
be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  precarious  one  ? — I  do  not 
myself  think  so. 

9636.  An  supposing  it  should  happen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  you  anticipate  that  the  London 
University  should  so  far  co-operate  with  teaching 
bodies  as  to  become  in  effect  a  teaching  University, 
you  still  would  not  regard  that  with  any  apprehen- 
sion ? — No. 

9637.  Now  to  refer  to  another  portion  of  your 
evidence.  Your  view,  I  take  it,  would  be  that  each 
school  of  a  deserving  position  should  be  itself  a  Uni- 
versity. That  would  be  still  better  in  your  view,  would 
it  not? — It  would  be,  so  to  speak,  a  University. 

9638.  But  acting,  so  far  as  examinations  are  concerned, 
only  in  co-operation  with  the  governing  body  of  tho 
new  University  ? — Yes. 

9639.  Your  expression  was  that  there  are  medical 
schools  in  London  which  deserve  to  be  Universities 
themselves? — So  far  as  regards  the  quality  of  their 
teaching  and  the  opportunities  of  teaching. 

9640.  Why  should  they  not  be  Universities,  I  can- 
not see  upon  your  grounds  why  each  one  of  these 
should  not  be  a  University? — Well,  in  the  first  place 
the  question  of  uniformity  which  has  been  raised  would 
be  entirely  done  away.  You  would  make  each  place 
entirely  independent. 

9641.  If  it  has  resources  and  such  power  in  its  teach- 
ing as  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  graduate  its  men, 
why  should  it  not  have  the  power  and  be  a  University 
by  itself? — I  used  a  strong  expression,  when  I  say 
deserved  to  be  a  University  I  mean  as  regards  its 
material  and  the  men  associated  with  it,  but  surely  it 
would  be  a  very  much  better  thing  to  have  the  schools 
under  a  common  system. 

•  9642.  On  the  principles  in  which  you  have  been 
proceeding,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  why  each  one 
great  school  should  not  be  a  University  by  itself,  and 
graduate  its  own  pupils,  subject,  if  you  like,  to  any  such 
regulations  as  you  suggested  for  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity ? — You  mean,  for  instance,  in  tho  case  of  such  a 
great  medical  school  as  St.  Bartholomew's. 

9643.  Yes  ? — You  would  have  to  take  only  the  very 
greatest  of  course,  and  here  it  is  proposed  to  include 
smaller  ones.  The  smaller  ones  would  be  undoubtedly 
very  much  raised  and  improved  by  this  association,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones  you  would  leave  them 
simply  as  medical  institutions  and  you  would  not  have 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  association  with  Arts 
and  Science  Faculties.  You  would  have  to  have  each 
one  of  these  Institutions  under  some  Government 
arrangement  or  some  arrangement  for  external  exami- 
ners. 

9644.  Why  so  ?  The  course  I  am  suggesting 
would  seem  to  afford  the  maximum  of  that  free- 
dom of  teaching  and  examination  which  seems  to  be 
rather  your  governing  principle.  You  could  not 
imagine  a  fuller  system  of  freedom  of  teaching  and 
examination  than  the  one  suggested  by  your  remark, 
that  these  schools  should  be  Universities  ? — I  certainly 
do  think,  as  my  evidence  shows,  that  it  would  in 
various  ways  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  these  schools 
to  have  a  community  of  action,  and  a  common  system 
pervading  them. 
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9645.  If  community  of  action  is  desirable,  and  if  a 
community  with  pursuits  other  than  medical  pursuits 
is  also  desirable,  is  it  not  desirable  that  this  com- 
munity should  be  extended  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  that  there  should  not  be,  in  fact,  two  rival 
institutions  doing  the  same  thing  within  the  same 
area  ? — What  rival  institutions  do  you  refer  to  ? 

9646.  You  seem  to  consider  it  as  of  no  moment  that 
there  should  co-exist  this  new  medical  University,  and 
also  the  London  University  of  very  high  medical 
position  ;  and  you  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  did 
not  think  it  would  be  of  moment  even  if  the  London 
University  should  add  teaching  functions  by  allaying 
itself  with  teaching  medical  schools.  But  I  under- 
stand yon  to  say  that  youjare  of  opinion  that  an  alliance 
among  institutions  of  a  like  kind  is  a  desirable  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity 
and  similarity  of  action.  Does  not  that  argument  also 
tend  to  favour  the  existence,  if  it  can  be  attained,  of  one 
University  only  in  London  instead  of  two  ? — As  I  have 
already  said,  if  the  one  University  would  have  the 
qua  lities  that  I  desire  I  should  be  quite  pleased  to  see 
it. 

9647.  Then  assuming  that  to  be  possible,  you  would 
prefer  one  University  to  two  ? — -Assuming  that  possi- 
bility I  think  there  is  room  enough  in  London  for  two. 

9648.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  reasons  you 
have  suggested  tend  in  the  direction  of  advocating  a 
single  University  rather  than  two  ? — Supposing  it  were 
found  impracticable  for  the  University  of  London  to 
do  all  that  I  desire,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
co-existence  in  London  of  two  universities. 

9649.  But  are  not  the  arguments  which  you  have 
given  for  the  inclusion  of  the  various  medical  schools 
iust  as  good  for  the  unification  of  the  whole  University 
'system  ? — I  do  not  see  exactly  what  you  mean.  The 
things  arc  not  parallel. 

9650.  I  do  not  see  where  the  distinction  arises.  You 
seem  to  be  willing  to  go  to  a  certain  point,  and  then, 
for  no  reason  that  1  can  discover  at  present,  you 
stop.  Why  do  you  stop  at  that  certain  point  ? — I  have 
not  stopped  at  it  except  so  far  as  the  two  things  are 
really  incompatible.  If  the  one  University  did  all 
that  were  required,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
aecond. 

,  9651.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  to  assume.  If 
there  were  done  all  you  wish  to  have  done,  you  would 
prcl'er  one  University  instead  of  two  ? — "Yes. 

9652.  We  may  go  perhaps  even  so  far  as  this.  Assum6 
that  the  new  system  were  started,  not  precisely  perhape 
in  ail  points  on  the  lines  which  you  would  desires, 
but  on  such  a  near  approximation  to  them  as  would 
make  it  valuable  ;  and  supposing  those  lines  so  near  to 
your  wishes,  though  not  exactly  conforming  with  them, 
were  adopted  by  the  University  of  London,  may  I  not 
assume  that  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
question  P — That  I  cannot  at  all  say. 

9653.  Do  you  not  think  tbat  follows  ? — I  cannot  say 
to  what  degree  the  approximation  would  be. 

9654.  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  you  wished  the 
Koyal  Colleges  to  be  left  out  of  this  Charter,  am  I  not? 
— I  prefer  seeing  them  out  altogether. 

9655.  And  to  keep  in  the  named  schools  ? — Yes. 

9656.  Would  you  regard  the  Charter  on  that  footing 
as  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

9657.  (Sir  Georyr.  Humphry.)  You  have  had  large 
experience  in  teaching  and  in  the  clinical  opportunities 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  with  respect  to  the  clinical  opportunities 
in  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  and  London.  You  can  com- 
pare them  well.  What  is  your  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  relative  clinical  opportunities  and  clinical  teaching 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  London  ? — In  that  respect  very 
much  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
the  individual  Loudon  schools.  For  instance,  when  I 
first  knew  Edinburgh,  there  was  not  the  enormous 
number  of  students  there  has  been  of  late,  and  there 
was  ample  material  in  the  way  of  clinical  work  for 
everybody  who  choose  to  use  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  students  are  so  very  numerous  that  really  it  is 
difficult  to  find  even  dresserships  for  them.  That  is 
one  question  showing  how  much  the  thing  may  vary  at 
a  given  place.  Then  as  regards  London  we  have  such 
very  different  institutions.  We  have  a  great  place 
like  St.  Bartholomew's  with  an  enormous  number  of 
beds  and  a  large  number  of  students  ;  London  Hospital 
with  an  enormous  number  of  beds  and  comparatively 
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9658.  What  do  yon  think  to  be  the  reason  that 
London  students  resort,  as  it  is  said  they  do,  to  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  believe  the  principal  reason  is  that  they  can 
get  a  degree  there,  and  of  course  something  also 
depends  upon  the  reputation  of  a  school  and  the  habit 
of  the  students.  When  I  first  heard  of  Edinburgh  there 
was  a  very  small  number  of  students. 

9659.  And  it  is  cheaper  P—  No  doubt  it  is  partly  that. 
But  the  attraction  of  the  degree  is  a  very  great  one, 
there  is  no  doubt. 

9660.  Therefore  you  feel  that  there  should  be  some 
greater  facility  for  obtaining  degrees  in  London  ? — I  do. 

9661.  With  regard  to  each  student  being  examined 
by  his  own  teacher,  seeing  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  medical  schools  in  London,  and  also  a  considerable 
number  out  of  London,  all  of  which  converge  upon 
London  for  examination,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
carry  out  your  principle  altogether.  It  would  require 
a  very  great  number  of  examiners,  and  you  could  hardly 
have  the  examiners  from  the  provinces,  each  to 
examine  his  own  particular  students  when  they  come 
lip-.  So  there  are  difficulties  in  that  way,  are  there 
:aot  ? — There  would  be  difficulties  if  you  included  the 
provinces,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  serious 
difficulties  with  regard  to  London,  because  each  pro- 
fessor in  each  school  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
examiner.  You  would  have  a  professor  as  one  exami- 
ner in  his  subject  in  each  school.  I  think  there  would 
be  rather  an  economy  than  otherwise. 

9662.  But  still  the  provincial  students  are  an  element  ? 
— They  have  not  been  considered  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  an  element. 

9663.  Then  with  regard  to  the  examination  being 
conducted  at  the  several  hospitals  respecting  which  we 
can  see  advantages,  is  not  there  a  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  student  would  ho 
acquainted  with  the  patients  in  the  hospital  in  which 
he  is  examined  P — I  can  speak  of  that  matter  from 
experience-  There  is  no  difficulty  in  preventing  that 
in  the  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  examinations. 

9664.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  in  London  ? 
For  instance,  if  the  students  were  taken  to  be  examined 
at  their  own  hospital,  there  is  very  great  probability 
that  they  would  know  the  cases  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  examined  ? — I  assure  you  that  the  thing  can  be  done 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

9665.  In  Loudon  do  you  think  it  could? — I  suppose 
it  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  London  as  in  Edinburgh 
I  do  not  see  the  difference. 

9666.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  can  be  done.  The 
students  must  be  shut  out  from  the  hospital  for  a  period, 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  must  be  shut  out  from 
communication  with  the  patients  in  order  to  ensure 
with  anything  like  certainty  that  they  do  not  know 
the  cases? — As  to  knowing  the  cases,  I  have  exa- 
mined with  you,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  accurate  diagnosis  as  seeing  that 
a  man  has  accurate  general  knowledge.  I  have  never 
felt  the  difficulty  at  all.  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
examined  clinically  for  nine  years  in  Glasgow  and 
eight  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  have  always  managed  to 
avoid  trouble  of  that  sort. 

9667.  (Professor  Rcumsay.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
asked  by  Sir  George  Humphry  about  clinical  oppor- 
tunities in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  your  answer 
implied  that  the  opportunities  in  London  differ  in  the 
different  schools  ? — Yes. 

9668.  Is  it  not  the  fact  as  a  rule  that  a  student  does 
not  see  cases  beyond  his  own  hospital  p — During  his 
studentship. 

9669.  Therefore,  however  great  the  clinical  material 
in  London  maybe,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  particular 
student  has  seen  more  cases  than  he  would  have  seen 
in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  P — No,  it  does  not  in  the 
abstract.  It  is  not  fair  to  take  all  the  hospitals  together 
and  say,  "  We  have  so  many  beds,  and  therefore  there 
"  is  this  opportunity."  But  as  you  say  the  student 
during  his  studentship  practically  frequents  his  own 
hospital. 

9670.  The  clinical  material  in  Glasgow  is  particularly 
good,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  there  there  is  not  the  excess  of 
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Sir  J.  Lister,  students  that  there  has  been  in  Edinburgh,  which  has 

Bart.,  D.C.L.,  been  a  serious  difficulty. 

F.B.S.  9571    Therefore  you  would  not  support  the  statement 

~  which  was  made  yesterday  by  Dr.  Crosby,  quoting 

21  July  1892.  worcis  uae(i  \^  gir  Andrew  Clark  to  the  effect  that 

"  every  medical  student  in  London  sees  four  times  as 

•  many  clinical  cases  as  a  student  in  Edinburgh  or  in 
Glasgow  ? — I  do  not  understand  such  a  statement. 

9672.  You  could  not  support  a  statement  put  in  that 
way  ? — No. 

9673.  I  think  all  your  previous  evidence  was  based 
upon  your  feeling  as  a  teacher  that  the  student  takes  a 
better  course,  and  the  teacher  feels  his  hand  more  free 
and  can  give  a  higher  and  better  direction  to  his 
teaching  when  he  knows  that  the  student's  whole  atten- 
tion is  given  to  him,  rather  than  to  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

9674.  And  it  would  be  your  desire,  if  possible,  to 
introduce  that  same  principle  into  London  f — Yes. 

9675.  Was  not  one  main  reasoii  of  the  independence 
you  felt  with  regard  to  your  subject,  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  that  you  were  the  sole  professor  of  that 
subject  ? — Yes. 

9676.  That  you,  in  fact,  had  the  whole  moulding  of  the 
teaching  of  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

9677.  Students  had  to  come  to  you  as  part  of  their 
course  ? — Yes. 

9678.  It  was  not  part  of  your  business  to  attract 
students  to  the  University  or  to  the  classes,  but  your 
duty  was  to  treat  your  subject  scientificafly  in  the 
way  in  which  you  thought  best  for  the  students  ? — Yes. 

9679.  Do  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  see  in  Lon- 
don special  professorships  in  particular  subjects,  which 
shall  be  University  professorships,  as  distinct  from 
teacherships  which  should  only  belong  to  the  colleges  P 
— I  think  every  college  would  have  its  professorial  staff, 
so  to  speak,  and  also  collaterally  in  every  hospital  there 
would  be  the  ordinary  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the 
students  would  be  free  to  come  and  attend  the  practice 
of  the  other  physicians  and  surgeons  and  learn  what 
they  choose  and  can.  But  certain  members  of  the  staff 
would  have,  so  to  speak,  a  professorial  rank. 

9680.  Not  all  the  members  ?— Not  all. 

9681.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Anstie, 
you  do  not  mean  that  the  professorial  staff  in  every 
school  should  be  complete  in  all  its  branches,  do  you  ? 
—Yes,  I  do. 

9682.  That  is  to  say,  that  every  school  should  have 
at  least  one  professor  of  every  subject  ? — Yes,  in  each 
Faculty.  The  medical  school  is  only  medical.  But  it 
uhould  have  a  complete  staff,  so  far  as  the  medical  part 
was  concerned.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  any  school 
had  an  incomplete  scientific  equipment  it  could  not 
teach  chemistry,  for  instance ;  or  it  could  not  teach 
zoology  ;  or  it  could  not  teach  botany.  Then  they 
could  not  have  professors  in  those  departments  and  the 
students  would  have  to  go  to  another  college  in  those 
subjects.  That,  indeed,  has  sometimes  happened.  I 
have  heard  that  students  intending  ultimately  to  go 
to  a  large  hospital  school  for  their  clinical  work  in 
their  later  years  have  gone,  for  instance,  to  University 
College  for  their  scientific  teaching,  and  when  they 
have  had  their  year  or  two  there  they  have  gone  for 
their  more  purely  medical  work  to  one  of  the  larger 
hospitals. 

9683.  Would  it  not  be  a  desirable  thing,  if  possible, 
that  the  most  eminent  teachers,  whatever  their  school 
in  London  is,  should  be  able  to  attract  students  from 
other  schools? — Theoretically  it  would  seem  so,  and  if 
they  were  all  placed  near  together,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  so,  but  in  London  the  distances  are  so  great  that,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  going  from  place  to  place,  it  is  practi- 
cally essential  that  a  man  should  work  in  his  own 
school. 

9684.  For  instance,  you  have  only  in  your  class  pupila 
at  King's  College  ?— Except  strangers  who  come. 

9685.  Is  it  possible  you  can  have  11  men  all  equally 
distinguished  in  any  subject? — It  is  not,  of  course, 

Possible  to  have  11  different  schools  all  exactly  alike, 
f  you  come  to  the  actual  fact  you  have,  in  University 
College,  for  instance,  a  guarantee  that  you  have  com- 
petent teachers.  At  a  great  hospital  like  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's you  are  practically  certain  that  you  have 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons.  If  the  best  men 
among  them  were  selected  for  the  professorships,  a  high 
quality  ■  o   teaching  would  be  ensured.    A  professor 


would  by  no  means  be  necessarily  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  college  concerned.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  an  eminent  man  from  some  other  school  to 
be  appointed  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital.  That  was  the 
reason  for  my  proposing  the  veto — that  you  might  have 
a  stimulus  to  the  appointment  to  the  professorships 
of  men  of  great  merit,  rather  than  have  them  appointed 
merely  according  to  seniority. 

9686.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  a  weak  point  in  the 
London  system  that  if  you  have  one  conspicuously  great 
teacher  in  any  subject,  he  has  no  power  of  drawing 
students  from  the  other  schools  ;  and  that  the  students 
have  no  power  to  choose  their  teachers  by  their  repu- 
tation, but  must  take  the  teachers  provided '  by  the 
colleges  ? — What  determines  them  in  joining  a  school 
very  often  is  the  eminence  of  the  persons  connected 
with  it ;  but  however  undesirable  it  may  be,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  distances  in  London  are  so  great  that 
whether  you  make  a  man  a  University  professor,  or 
whatever  you  do,  the  students  cannot  go  from  place  to 
place. 

9687.  And  students  in  all  the  schools  would  have 
that  sort  of  feeling  which  would  induce  them,  if 
possible,  to  take  all  their  lectures  in  their  own 
school  ? — It  is  not  easy  for  a  student  to  attend  lectures 
at  another  school  in  the  course  of  any  one  session.  Of 
course  there  are  post-graduate  courses  going  on  in 
London  now. 

9688.  We  are  speaking  of  ordinary  courses.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  determination  of  students  to  particular 
schools  is  caused  more  by  a  general  feeling  of  tradi- 
tion, or  by  the  opinion  of  a  man's  friends  and  family 
than  by  the  reputation  of  the  teachers  for  the  time 
being? — It  often  is  so,  no  doubt.  It  is  sometimes 
one  way  and  sometimes  another.  There  are  many 
men  who  simply  send  their  sons  where  they  think  they 
will  get  the  best  education.  I  think  that  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  prevailing  motive.  Others  send  their 
sons  to  places  because  they  were  educated  themselves. 

9689.  And  once  a  man  has  joined  a  school  he  is  apt  to 
have  the  same  esprit  de  corps  about  it  that  a  man  has 
with  regard  to  his  college,  quite  irrespective  of  its  merits 
as  a  teaching  institution  ? — He  has  his  esprit  de  corps  of 
course. 

9690.  We  heard,  yesterday,  that  King's  College 
sends  very  few  candidates  for  the  London  University 
degree.  Are  any  pains  ever  taken  to  suggest  to 
students  when  they  join,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  in  view  the  possibility  of  taking  the  degree  of 
the  London  University  ? — There  are  men  at  our  school 
who  lay  themselves  out  to  prepare  students  for  the 
preliminary  scientific  examination  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

9691.  But  is  it  one  of  the  things  which  the  college 
as  a  college  puts  before  medical  students  as  a  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  ? — Yes. 

9692.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  London  Univer- 
sity had.  killed  King's  College  ? — (Mr.  Bendall.)  I  think 
Dr.  Wace  was  speaking  of  arts  and  science  at  the 
time. 

9693.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  point  is  just  the  same. 
Do  the  authorities  of  King's  College  do  what  they  can 
on  their  part  to  keep  alive  the  University  by  recom- 
mending and  assisting  students  to  work  towards  that 
end  p  —  Certainly.  We  have  not  a  large  number  of 
medical  students  at  present. 

9694.  Dr.  Wace  seemed  to  attach  very  little  import- 
ance to  the  University  degrees,  because  he  said  yester- 
day that  he  could  give  no  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  students  in  King's  College  who  went  forward 
for  the  degree  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  know  there  is 
always  a  sprinkling  every  year,  some  of  our  best  men 
always  go  up  to  the  University  of  London. 

9695.  Now  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  lowering 
the  standard.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  a  standard 
of  examination  tends  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  men  who  present  themselves  for  it  ?  Is 
it  possible  for  a  body  of  examiners  to  set  up  an  ideal 
standard  on  any  subject,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates  who  present  themselves  for 
it  ? — Personally  I  have  always  striven  to  do  that,  and  I 
believe  I  have  succeeded.  It  was  agreed,  after  con- 
siderable consultation  in  the  Glasgow  University,  that, 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  we  should  have  a  single 
standard  as  regards  marks  ;  for  instance,  that  50  out  of 
100  should  be  pass,  and  so  forth.  I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, that  different  men  may  make  different  estimates. 
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9696.  That  is  not  quite  the  question.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  examiners,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  set  up  such  a  standard  as  would  require 
them  to  pluck  95  out  of  100  candidates  ?  —  I  know 
men  are  sometimes  plucked  in  a  very  large  proportion 
by  a  very  low  standard  of  examination.  It  does  not  at 
all  do  to  infer  that  because  a  large  proportion  are 
rejected,  therefore  the  examination  is  high. 

9697.  Nor  vice  versa  ? — Nor  vice  versa. 

9698.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  candi- 
dates who  present  themselves.  If  you  have  a  picked 
set  of  candidates  it  is  very  much  more  easy  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  than  if  you  have  a  miscellaneous 
set  of  candidates? — I  think  one  means  of  keeping  up 
the  standard  would  be  the  system  of  visitation  of  the 
teacher  which  I  have  advocated. 

9699.  That  is  rather  a  different  question.  The  ques- 
tion I  ask  is  whether  a  standard  does  not  tend  to  a 
certain  extent — I  do  not  say  how  much — to  assimilate 
itself  to  the  quality  of  the  candidates  who  present 
themselves.  The  examiners  feel  that  they  must  make 
the  standard  comparable  with  the  attainments  of  those 
they  examine.  For  instance,  take  the  examination  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  is  easy  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  there  in  every  subject  because  the  candidates 
are  picked  men.  In  the  case  of  London,  not  one  London 
medical  student  out  of  ten  takes  the  London  Uni- 
versity degree.  But  the  degree  which  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Gresham  University  to  give  is,  ex 
hypothesi,  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of 
average  ability  who  goes  through  the  medical  course. 
Now  if  all  go  in  for  the  degree,  if  not  only  the  ten  who  are 
now  candidates  for  it,  but  also  the  90  who  are  not,  all 
present  themselves  for  this  new  degree,  will  it  not  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  maintain  a  high  standard  ?  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  difficulty.  We  should  be  very  much  in 
the  same  position  that  you  are  in  in  Glasgow. 

9700.  There  is  a  difficulty  wherever  the  numbers  are 
large.  My  question  is,  Will  not  a  great  increase  of 
candidates  have  a  tendency  to  cause  examiners  un- 
consciously to  lower  their  standard  P — -Take  the  case 
of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  They 
examine  all  and  sundry  ;  they  examine  in  a  practical 
view,  and  yet  they  keep  up  their  standard  although 
they  reject  a  very  large  proportion  in  the  practical 
subjects  on  which  they  examine.  The  tendency  has 
been  rather  to  raise  than  to  lower  the  standard. 

9701.  That  rather  illustrates  my  point ;  because  the 
other  day  when  it  was  said  that  at  the  University  of 
London  about  50  per  cent,  were  rejected,  it  was  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  "  We  reject  about  50 
per  cent,  too  ;"  implying  thereby  that  the  standard  of  the 
examination  was  very  high.  But  it  was  pointed  out  in 
reply  that  the  50  per  cent,  rejected  by  the  London 
University  are  picked  students,  and  to  reject  50  per  cent, 
of  picked  students  is  something  very  different  from  re- 
jecting 50  per  cent,  of  ordinary  students  ? — Still  the 
colleges  do  in  their  examinations  in  the  practical 
subjects  maintain  an  independently  high  standard  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  do  examine  although  they 
have  to  examine  all  sorts  of  persons. 

9702.  It  might  be  desirable  to  guard  against  such  a 
danger,  might  it  not,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
University,  if  it  is  to  give  a  degree  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  than  the  existing  University  does  ? 
—I  do  not  think  there  is  more  reason  to  fear  it  in  the 
scientific  subjects  than  in  the  practical. 

9703.  Do  you  not  admit  that  the  standard  has  a 
tendency  to  accommodate  itself  to  some  extent  to  the 
qualification  of  those  who  come  up  for  it  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  observed  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

9704.  I  think  you  have  already  admitted  to-day 
that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  King's 
College,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kendall.  The 
professors  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  government 
of  the  College,  by  the  constitution.  Is  not  that  so  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  think  Mr.  Rendall  exactly  asked  me  that 
question.  As  regards  the  medical  appointments  the 
professors  have  a  voice. 

9705.  I  said  in  the  constitution.  They  are  con- 
sulted, and  their  opinion  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  King's  College  the 
professors  have  no  constitutional  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  ? — I  do  not  think  in  Glasgow,  for 
instance,  the  Senatus  Academicus  has  any  power  of 
appointing  professors. 

9706.  I  was  not  speaking  of  appointments,  but  the 
Scotch  Senates  have  the  power  of  regulating  every 


thing  connected  with  the  teaching  or  discipline  of  the 
University,  subject  only  to  appeal ;  and  live  of  their 
number  are  necessarily  members  of  the  governing 
body,  which  is  a  body  of  14.  The  Professors  at  King's 
College  have  no  power  and  no  representation  on  the 
Council  ? — I  like  the  Scotch  system  better,  I  must 
confess. 

9707.  Academically,  is  it  not  a  weak  point  that  the 
professors  have  no  right  of  self-government  ? — On  the 
Council  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  old  teachers. 

9708.  That,  of  course,  is  an  accident.  They  are  not 
appointed  directly  by  the  professors,  are  they  p — They 
are  not  appointed  directly  by  the  professors. 

9709.  May  I  ask  if  you  approve  of  the  imposition  of 
the  Church  of  England  test  upon  the  professors  P — I  do 
not  think  any  harm  would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
the  test,  except  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  as  has  been 
done  in  Scotland.  There  there  was  the  test  that  a  man 
must  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  That  was 
done  away  with  many  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  inconvenience  has  been  found  to  result. 

9710.  It  was  explained  by  Dr.  Wace  that  when  the 
professor  affirms  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  is  only  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  is  a 
Christian.  Do  you  consider  such  an  interpretation  of 
a  plain  statement  of  fact  satisfactory? — I  think  your 
argument  cuts  both  ways,  because  if  they  can  interpret 
it  so— that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  who  makes  the  state- 
ment can,  with  a  good  conscience,  say  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  though  he  may 
differ  in  opinion  from  it  in  various  points,  if  King's 
College  admits  such  a  man  it  shows  a  disposition  to 
liberality  on  the  part  of  King's  College. 

9711.  King's  College  does  not,  I  presume,  put  any  in- 
terpretation upon  the  formula  officially.  The  formula 
is  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — The 
great  majority  of  people  in  England  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  suppose  John  Wesley  would 
have  called  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, though  a  Dissenter. 

9712.  But  it  appears  that  persons  are  enabled  to 
take  that  test  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — I  did  not  know  that  occurred. 

9713.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  elsewhere  similar  tests  when  imposed  had 
the  effect  of  excluding  men  with  finer  minds  and 
finer  conscience,  while  men  less  sensitive  had  no  objec- 
tion to  assert  that  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  although  they  had  no  right  to  be  considered 
technically  such  ? — No  doubt  that  has  been  the  case, 
but  as  regards  King's  College,  when  a  man  is  said  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  that  implies 
that  he  has  been  baptised  into  the  Church  of  England, 
does  it  not  P 

9714.  I  presume  so,  certainly. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  No,  not  necessarily? 

Then  in  that  case  it  is  the  National  Church.  If  a 
man  says  that  he  is  a  member  of  it,  though  he  may 
not  conform  to  its  practice,  I  do  not  think  the  govern- 
ing body  show  anything  but  liberality  by  admitting 
him  into  their  professorships. 

9715.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
show  their  liberality  by  prescribing  a  form  of  test  which 
would  be  literally  true  ? — A  man  is  not  requested  to 
state  that  he  believes  in  all  the  formulas  and  the 
doctrines. 

9716.  We  were  told  that  a  Nonconformist  might  make 
that  statement  ? — If  the  Nonconformist  complies  with 
that  which  the  Church  of  England  accepts — if  he  has 
been  baptised  and  they  accept  him  into  the  National 
Church  

9717.  Would  the  professors  as  a  body  prefer  that  test 
to  be  removed  or  put  in  another  form  ? — I  really  do 
not  know  what  the  opinions  of  others  may  be.  What 
form  of  declaration  would  you  suggest  P 

9718.  The  late  Scotch  form  might  serve  as  an 
example  :  that  a  professor  would  not  use  his  office  in 
any  way  to  the  subversion  of  religion,  or  to  attack 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country  ? — That  has 
been  done  away  with. 

9719.  Yes.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  test 
at  King's  College  would  not  have  remained  till  now  if 
it  had  not  been  that  the  Council  of  King's  College  is  a 
very  ecclesiastical  body  ? — Probably  that  may  be  the 
case.  I  do  not  see  what  harm  is  done  if  King's 
College  is  doing  its  work  well.    It  seems  to  me  to  be, 
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Bart.,  D.C.L.,  scribing  to  the  39  Articles  I  should  say  it  was  a  very 
F.E.S.       different  thins;. 
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9720.  One  practical  point  would  be  this.  Supposing 
the  University  wished  to  increase  the  teaching  appli- 
ances of  King's  College  and  that  it  could  only  do  so 
by  money  derived  from  the  State  ;  would  it  be  possible 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  now-a-days  to  apply  a 
State  grant  to  providing  a  chemical  laboratory  for  a 
professor  who  was  required  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — It  is  a  thing  that  may  be  altered 
any  year,  as  far  as  that  goes.  It  may  be  altered  at 
any  time,  just  as  it  has  been  altered  in  your  Scotch 
Universities. 

9721.  Quito  so  ;  but  ought  the  alteration  to  be  depen- 
dent on  a  body  which  has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  an 
ecclesiastical  element  r — Really  as  a  matter  of  practice 
it  does  not  come  to  much. 

9722.  (Lord  Reay.)  Can  any  other  or  better  guarantee 
be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
scientific  teaching  at  any  University  than  to  make  the 
best  selection  of  the  persons  who  are  to  teach  at  such 
a  University,  and,  after  you  have  made  that  selec- 
tion, to  give  them  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in 
their  teaching,  in  their  research,  and  to  leave  them  to 
exercise  their  influence  in  the  University  in  their  own 
way  ? — I  think  that  is  the  best. 

9723.  Was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  getting  this 
Charter  the  widespread  feeling  of  the  professorial  body 
at  King's  College  and  University  College  that  under 
present  circumstances  they  have  not  that  freedom  and 
that  independence,  on  account  of  their  students  being 
examined  by  outside  bodies  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

9721.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  high  position 
of  science  in  Germany  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  professors  at  the  German  Universities  have,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  century,  enjoyed  perfect  free- 
dom in  their  methods  of  teaching  and  sufficient  leisure 
to  devote  to  research  ? — I  believe  so. 

9725.  Now  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  a  new 
University,  not  having  the  traditions  which  the  older 
Universities  have,  and  therefore  not  being  able  to 
offer  the  same  attractions  :  have  wo  not  a  very  striking 
instance  in  the  University  at  Strasbourg  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  new  University.  The  University  of  Stras- 
bourg, with  its  recent  French  traditions,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  overcome,  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  through 
the  enlightened  support  of  the  Gorman  Government, 
now  occupies  a  leading  place  among  German  Univer- 
sities, and  no  one  would  say  that  the  Strasbourg  degree 


was  iu  any  way  a  lower  degree  than  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  or  that  of  the  University  of  Bonn  ? 
—No. 

9726.  Now  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
medical  students  you  would  establish  such  a  margin 
between  the  examinations  for  a  degree  and  the  exami- 
nations of  the  conjoint  board  that  a  certain  number 
of  students  in  the  new  University  would  always  seek 
for  the  license  of  the  colleges.  There  would  bo  no 
danger  that  the  University  would  absorb  the  demand 
for  the  qualification  granted  by  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

9727.  But  there  would  be  another  class  of  students 
who  would  desire  to  have  the  higher  attainments 
which  the  degree  of  the  University  would  secure  ? — 
Yes. 

9728.  You  would  make  that  a  superior  examina- 
tion, and  there  would  always  be  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  students  to  seek  the  other  ? — As  I  said 
just  now,  in  such  a  subject  as  surgery  probably 
the  examination  would  be  much  on  a  par  with  the 
present  examinations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
have  been  raised,  I  think,  to  too  high  a  pitch,  con- 
sidering that  the  students  are  not  examined  by  their 
teachers.  But  the  great  difference  would  be  in  the 
scientific  side  which  tends  to  bo  lowered,  almost 
dropped,  by  the  mere  examining  bodies.  It  would  bo 
kept  up  and  insisted  upon  at  the  University.  That 
would  be  the  main  difference. 

9729.  Those  who  did  not  wish  to  pursue  that  higher 
course  would  still  have  open  to  them  the  present  exami- 
nations of  the  colleges  ? — Yes. 

9730.  And  a  certain  am  ruber  of  students  would  always 
require  them  ? — There  always  would  be. 

9731.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  had  much  larger 
classes,  had  you  not,  in  Edinburgh  and  in  GlasgoAv  than 
in  London  ? — Yes. 

9732.  Is  it  not  your  experience  in  teaching  that  there 
is  something  stimulating  and  inspiring  to  a  good  teacher 
in  having  a  large  number  of  students  before  him  ?  The 
magnetism  of  numbers  of  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
spoke  comes  into  play. 

9733.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  German 
Universities  are  in  every  case  maintained  and  supplied 
with  appliances  by  the  State  ? — I  cannot  quite  say,  but 
I  believe  the  professors  are  appointed  by  the  State. 

9734.  And  not  only  provided  with  money,  but  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  which  exercises  a  very  vigilant 
oversight  over  them. 

(Lord  Reay)  Not  vir/ilant  oversight. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


9735.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Londou  ? — I  had  rather  it  should  appear 
that,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  I  represent  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  especially  with  regard  to  the 
letter  sent  to  the  Commission  about  this  time  last 
week,  which  expresses  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  now  before  the  Commission. 

9736.  The  first  point  which  you  would  wish  to  give 
evidence  about,  I  understand,  is  the  objection  which 
there  is  in  your  opinion  to  having  two  Universities  for 
London  ? — Yes. 

9737.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  May  I  ask  if  the  Senate's  letter  is 
before  us  ? 

(The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter.) 

"  London  University, 

"  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

"  To  the  Secretary,  Grcsham  University  Commission. 
"  Sir, 

"  '  In  your  letter  of  June  8th,  you  state  that  the 
'  Commissioners  are  at  present  working  on  the  plan  of 
'  first  hearing  evidence  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
'  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University,  and  that  as  you 
'  presume  that  the  Senate  are  in  opposition,  the 
'  evidence  of  the  University  should  come  early.' 

"This  statement  appears  to  indicate  some  mis- 
conception as  to  the  past  action  of  the  Senate  and  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  question  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Senate, 
therefore,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  following  circumstances  : — 

"  The  appointment  of  the  previous  Royal  Commission 
resulted  from  the  application,  by  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  London,  for  a  Charter  incorporating  them  as 
a  new  University.  The  Senate  represented  to  that 
Commission,  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  undesirable  that 
there  should  lie  two  Universities  in  London.  At  the 
same  time  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept 
such  a  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  University 
of  London  as  would  meet  any  just  requirements  of  the 
colleges  and  of  other  educational  institutions,  and 
would  further  the  cause  of  higher  education.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  former  Commission  had  made  its  report, 
the  Senate  entered  into  communication  with  the 
authorities  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  with  tho 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons,  and  with 
cither  bodies,  with  a  view  to  the  embodiment  of  such  a 
scheme  in  a  new  Charter.  They  ultimately  submitted 
the  draft  of  a  Charter  for  the  consideration  of  Convoca- 
tion, which,  however,  rejected  the  scheme.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Senate  of  the  University,  although 
not  satisfied  that  the  grant  of  a  Charter  of  incorporation 
as  a  University  to  the  two  colleges  would  be  of  public 
advantage,  did  not  think  it  right  to  oppose  the  grant 
of  such  a  Charter.  Tho  Charter  which  was  ultimately 
approved  by  the  Privy  Council  was,  however,  strongly 
condemned  by  public  opinion  as  embodying  a  scheme 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  teaching 
University  in  London  ;  and  this  public  opinion  found 
its  expression  in  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Senate,  cannot  but  recognise  that  the  question  now 
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before  the  Commission  is  very  different  from  that 
which  was  iindcr  consideration  upon  the  application  of 
the  two  colleges.  The  objections  to  the  Charter  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  demands  for  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive scheme.  It  is,  as  the  Senate  understand,  to 
ascertain  how  these  demands  may  best  be  met  that  the 
present  Commission  has  been  appointed. 

"  The  Senate  retain  the  objection  which  they  have 
throughout  expressed  to  the  establishment  of  two 
Universities  in  London.  They  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  creation  of  a  second  University  in  London 
would  prevent  any  satisfactory  organization  of  the 
higher  education  in  London,  and  that  a  competition  in 
degrees  would  arise  which  would  render  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  maintain  a  high  standard.  The 
Senate  when  the  question  was  raised  by  the  application 
of  the  two  colleges  were  willing,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  to  accept  such  a  modification  of  the  constitution 
of  the  existing  University  as  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  education  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  new  University ;  and  this  they  are  still  willing 
to  do  now  that  the  question  has  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  scheme 
which  they  formulated  for  a  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the  changes 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  colleges, 
the  senate  proposed  to  add  to  the  present  functions  of 
the  University  that  of  teaching,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
fessoriate appointed  by  the  University.  The  Senate 
trust  that  the  facts  which  they  have  brought  before  the 
Commission  will  satisfy  them  that  the  Senate  are 
anxious  to  render  any  assistance  in  their  power 
towards  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  with 
which  the  Commission  have  to  deal.  In  tho  present 
situation  of  the  question,  differing  as  it  does  so  essen- 
tially from  that  which  formerly  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  Senate  cannot  but  think  that  when  they  are  aware 
of  the  demands  formulated  before  the  Commission  they 
will  be  better  able  to  indicate  how  the  University  of 
London  could  best  meet  those  demands.  The  Senate  are, 
however,  quite  prepared  if  the  Commission  so  desire, 
to  state  at  once  the  grounds  of  their  objection  to  tho 
establishment  of  a  second  University,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  James  Paget,  and 
the  Registrar  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Friday,  the  22nd  instant,  at  11  o'clock,  as 
proposed  in  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant." 

9738.  (Chairman.)  There  is  an  expression  in  that 
letter  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  attitude  which  the  University  of  London  wishes 
to  take  up  is  to  wait  for  the  demands  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  then  see  how  far  they  can  comply  with  them. 
My  opinion  of  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  other 
Commissioners,  is  that  it  should  receive  all  the  dif- 
ferent plans  which  have  ever  been  proposed,  and 
which  can  be  proposed,  should  consider  them  carefully, 
and  should  hear  evidence  ;  and  then  proceed  to  making 
up  our  minds  upon  which  of  them  is  best  to  start  with, 
take  that  as  the  starting  point  and  improve  it  and 
amend  it  until  we  can  find  a  scheme  such  as  we  can 
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Sir  J-  Paget,  present  to  the  country  in  our  report.  This  seems  to 
Bart.,  F.B.S.    me  rathe)-  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  from  that 

  which  is  hinted  at  by  the  University  of  London.  We 

22  July  1892.    should  expect  them  to  present  us  with  a  scheme  rather 

■  than  to  wait  for  us  to  ask  them  to  meet  our  wishes  ? — I 

think  the  position  of  the  University  would  be  that  the 
scheme  which  they  proposed,  and  in  accordance  with 
which  they  asked  for  a  charter,  would  have  carried  out 
the  intention  of  the  University  as  far  as  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  then  entertained  by  different 
bodies.  At  present  there  seem  to  have  been  many 
other  proposals  which  the  Univeisity  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  now  what  scheme  it  would  think  most 
appropriate,  wishing  as  it  would  to  meet  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  reasonable  demands  of  all  classes  of  persons. 

9739.  The  thing  that  is  actually  before  us  in  the  first 
place  is  the  Gresham  scheme  with  power  to  amend  it, 
and  alter  it,  and  do  anything  we  like  with  it,  of  course 
to  reject  it  if  we  choose.  Therefore,  it  is  for  the  people 
opposed  to  the  Gresham  scheme  to  come  and  give 
evidence  against  it  ? — My  Lord,  the  University  of 
London  never  did  oppose  the  Gresham  scheme. 

9740.  If  you  do  not  oppose  it  you  would  at  any 
rate  like  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  it  ? — I  will 
speak  as  far  as  possible  for  the  Senate.  We  would 
give  evidence  upon  all  questions  that  have  been  put 
before  us,  and  upon  all  information  that  has  been 
presented  to  us,  but  we  hear  already  by  report  that 
there  are  many  things  which  have  been  proposed 
to  the  Commission  which  have  not  been  brought 
before  the  University.  I  may  mention,  for  example, 
that  proposal  for  a  Professorial  University  which  has 
been  put  in  print  and  distributed.  That  has  never 
been  before  the  Senate  in  any  form.  The  opinion 
of  the  Senate,  therefore,  could  not  be  given  upon 
that  unless  it  were  put  before  it  in  some  definite 
form  for  answer,  and  that  we  look  to  the  Commission 
for  by  at  least  allowing  us  to  have  the  evidence  before 
them.  The  Senate  might  then  consider  and  give 
evidence  to  the  Commission  upon  any  question  so 
raised. 

9741.  What  it  would  come  to  practically  is  that  when 
more  evidence  is  out,  and  has  been  printed,  towards  the 
end  of  the  proceedings,  you  might  wish  to  appear  again 
and  remark  upon  anything  that  has  transpired.  We 
have  no  objection  to  that,  of  course  ? — I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  Lord. 

9742.  And  I  think  the  subject  upon  which  at  the  end 
of  your  letter  you  say  you  are  most  anxious  to  give 
evidence  to-day,  is  the  objection  which  in  your  opinion 
exists  against  there  being  two  Universities  for  London  P 
— The  expression  of  the  Senate,  if  I  am  correct,  is  that 
the  Senate  are  quite  willing  to  state  it.  They  have 
shown  their  objections  practically  in  the  scheme  which 
the}'  proposed,  and  in  the  draft  Charter.  I  may  state 
that  their  objections  are  mainly  that  the  institution  of 
another  University  in  London  for  granting  degrees, 
would  lead  to  a  competition  with  the  present  existing 
University,  and  that  the  tendency  of  all  such  compe- 
tition is  that  on  one  side  or  the  other  the  degree  is 
lowered. 

9743.  Even  with  such  a  large  population  as  that  of 
London,  nearly  five  millions  of  people,  you  think  there 
would  not  be  room  for  two  Universities  to  exist  without 
clashing  with  one  another,  and  without  having  the 
tendency  to  cheaper  one  another's  degrees  ? — The  effect 
of  competition  is  shown  on  a  population  of  much  more 
than  five  millions — it  is  shown  on  the  population  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom. 

9744.  And  that  has  already  had  the  effect  of  cheap- 
ening degrees  ? — It  has  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  existence  of  two  or  three  Universities  in  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  degrees  may  be  obtained  on 
easier  terms  than  in  London,  or  in  Edinburgh,  or  in 
Glasgow,  and  not  infrequently  it  induces  persons  already 
in  practice  to  obtain  degrees  abroad. 

9745.  Which  Universities  do  you  refer  to  particularly  P 
■ — I  think  the  degree  of  Durham  can  be  obtained  more 
easily  and  the  degree  of  St.  Andrew's. 

9746.  More  easily  than  London  ? — More  easily  than 
either  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow. 

9747.  Can  the  degree  of  St.  Andrew's  be  obtained 
now  more  cheaply  than  it  used  to  be  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  more  so  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  one  can 
see  by  those  who  take  it,  that  it  holds  the  same  relative 
position  that  it  did  years  ago. 


9748.  And  has  the  cheapness  of  the  degree  at  St. 
Andrew's  had  the  effect  of  pulling  down  the  degrees  at 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places  ? — No,  they 
maintain  their  standard,  but  with  the  amount  of  dis- 
advantage which  is  due  to  a  certain  number  of  students 
being  taken  off  to  the  more  easy  Universities. 

9749.  They  still  keep  their  original  high  standard  ? 
— Yes,  the  standard  in  London  is  not  lowered. 

9750.  Then  you  are  not  afraid  that  this  University 
would  lower  the  standard  of  the  University  of  London  P 
— Not  at  all. 

9751.  You  are  only  afraid  that  it  would  give  a  cheaper 
degree  ? — It  would  not  lower  our  standard,  but  a 
ceitain  number  of  thoBe  who  would  be  better  for 
obtaining  a  higher  standard  would  be  drawn  away 
by  the  facility  for  obtaining  a  lower  one. 

9752.  But  the  University  of  London,  whatever  hap- 
pened, would  still  keep  up  its  high  character  ? — I 
believe  so. 

9753.  (Sir  Lyon  Play  fair.)  You  used  the  words 
"  cheaper  degree."  I  supposed  you  used  that  expres- 
sion in  the  sense  of  lower  degrees,  because  some 
degrees  would  be  cheaper  as  regards  money  ? — I  did 
not  mean  in  money  value,  I  meant  as  to  quality. 

9754.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  chief  harm  that  this 
would  do  to  you,  would  be  in  your  opinion,  that  it  might 
take  people  away  from  you,  and  fewer  would  go  up  '{ — 
It  is  not  that  it  is  simply  a  question  between  the 
London  University  and  another,  but  altogether  any 
step  which  would  tend  to  lower  the  level  on  which 
degrees  are  granted  would  be  an  unwise  one. 

9755.  At  present  a  great  number,  particularly  of 
medical  students,  go  to  other  places  to  take  their 
degrees  ? — Yes,  they  go  from  London  to  other  places 
to  obtain  degrees  easier  than  those  of  the  London 
University. 

9756.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  those  who  would 
go  to  the  new  University  and  take  their  degrees,  rather 
than  those  who  now  go  to  you  P  Do  you  not  think  the 
new  University  really  would  take  students  from  the 
northern  Universities  rather  than  from  the  University 
of  London  P- — The  objection  which  has  commonly  been 
made  is  that  students  are  induced  to  leave  the  teaching 
of  the  London  Hospitals  that  they  may  obtain  degrees 
more  easily  in  Scotland  or  anywhere  than  they  can  in 
the  University  of  London. 

9757.  And  it  would  be  those  who  now  go  to  Scotland 
and  other  places  who  would  come  to  the  new  Univer- 
sity, rather  than  those  who  go  the  London  University  P 
—Yes. 

9758.  Therefore,  it  would  not  affect  you  ;  it  would 
only  affect  the  Northern  Universities  in  the  way  of 
taking  away  students  P — It  would  affect  both. 

9759  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  objection  to  having  two  Universities,  or 
shall  I  pass  to  another  subject  P — I  think  it  might  be 
added  that  another  University  could  not  be  fairly 
worked,  except  at  considerable  expense,  whereas  the 
whole  apparatus  for  such  work  is  already  existirg  and 
in  full  operation  in  connexion  with  the  existing  Uni- 
versity of  London. 

9760.  What  does  the  apparatus  consist  of  ? — A  large 
number  of  rooms  for  examinations  and  laboratories,  and 
an  amount  of  work  to  be  carried  on,  which  is  hardly 
possible  except  with  great  clerical  help. 

9761.  Are  there  expensive  laboratories  now  in  con- 
nexion with  the  University  of  London  P — Not  nearly 
enough.  We  have  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  school 
of  science  at  Kensington,  and  indeed  wherever  we  can, 
because  the  number  of  candidates  has  now  increased  so 
largely  that  with  the  present  premises  we  have  not 
nearly  room  enough  for  them. 

9762.  Then  even  with  the  new  University,  you  would 
have  more  than  occupation  enough  for  your  present 
laboratories  and  appliances  ? — Yes.  We  can  just 
manage  to  carry  on  our  examinations  with  such  help 
as  we  can  get.  We  have  not  ourselves  sufficient  space 
for  them. 

9763  Now  1  will  pass  to  another  subject.  After  the 
last  Commission  1  believe  the  University  of  London — 
indeed  it  had  before — expressed  its  willingness  through 
its  Senate  to  modify  their  constitution  so  as  to  endea- 
vour to  meet  the  wishes  expressed  by  Lord  Selborne's 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

9764.  The  result  of  that  was  a  scheme  drawn  up  by 
the  Senate  and  submitted  to  Convocation  ? — The  scheme 
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and  a  draft  charter  were  submitted  to  Convocation, 
which  they  declined  to  concur  in. 

9765.  And  that  embodies  what  you  are  willing  to  give 
in  the  way  of  a  teaching  University  ? — It  embodies  it 
only  so  far  as  we  had  before  us  the  wishes  expressed  by 
those  with  whom  we  held  conferences. 

9766.  You  had  a  Conference  with  University  College 
and  with  King's  College,  and  the  Koyal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

9767.  Did  they  all  express  concurrence  with  this 
scheme  ?- — ISTo ;  the  scheme  was  drawn  up  after  our 
conferences  with  them,  and  so  far  as  we  apprehended 
their  wishes,  and  they  seemed  to  be  consistent  with  the 
interests  expressed  by  others,  they  were  complied 
with. 

9768.  (Bisliop  Barry.)  The  revised  scheme,  as  it  has 
been  called,  submitted  to  Convocation  was,  I  think, 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  petitioning  colleges  ? — 
There  was  more  than  one  revised  scheme. 

9769.  I  mean  the  one  that  was  actually  presented 
to  Convocation  ? — That  was  objected  to  by  them. 

9770.  (Sir  Lijoh  Playfair.)  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
ask  Sir  James  Paget  officially  to  put  in  that  scheme,  so 
that  we  may  have  it  printed  and  put  in  the  notes.  It 
is  continually  referred  to. 

9771.  (Bishop  Barry.)  What  is  headed  "  revised 
scheme  "  is  the  draft  Charter  ? — With  regard  to  the 
scheme  as  to  which  you  were  asking  it  was  embodied 
in  a  draft  Charter.  The  scheme  was  never  submitted 
to  Convocation,  the  draft  Charter  was.  I  will  put  in 
the  revised  scheme  and  the  draft  Charter.  (For  these 
documents  see  Appendices  Nos.  14  and  15.)  With  regard 
to  what  has  been  called  the  revised  scheme,  as  I  said 
just  now,  there  were  two  revised  schemes.  The  scheme 
revised  in  June  was  admitted  by  the  two  colleges  ; 
subseqiiently  changes  were  made  in  that,  and  in  the 
revised  scheme  those  changes  allude  to  the  dissent  of 
the  two  colleges,  but  they  were  accepted  by  the  Royal 
Colleges  and  the  Medical  Schools. 

9772.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  the  scheme  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  Convocation  ? — That  is  the  scheme  upon 
which  a  draft  Charter  was  founded,  and  this  draft 
Charter  was  submitted  to  Convocation. 

9773.  In  that  scheme  ten  members  of  the  Senate 
were  elected  by  Convocation  ? — I  think  so. 

9774.  That  is  where  it  differs  a  good  deal  from  the 
scheme  of  the  Gresham  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

9775.  Twelve  members  out  of  the  52  were  elected  by 
the  Faculties  ? — 12  out  of  the  62  ;  including  the  chair, 
man  of  Convocation,  there  would  have  been  13  mem- 
bers of  Convocation ;  and  of  those  elected  by  the 
Faculties,  12  were  to  be  elected  by  the  London  Facul- 
ties, and  4  by  the  Provincial  Faculties. 

9776.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  scheme  was  the 
large  number  of  members  elected  by  Convocation,  and 
the  appointment  of  different  standing  committees,  one 
to  manage  the  London  constituent  colleges,  others  to 
manage  the  provincial  colleges,  and  another  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  In  fact  it  was  so  arranged  that 
the  University  of  London  was  to  be  able  to  perform  two 
distinct  functions,  one  as  a  teaching  University  for 
London,  and  the  other  as  a  great  degree-giving 
University  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — A 
teaching  University  in  the  sense  that  there  would  be 
a  very  large  representation  of  teachers  on  the  Senate, 
and  that  conferences  would  beregularlv  ordered  between 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  teachers  in  everv 
Faculty. 

9777.  But  you  still  contemplated  your  being  a  great, 
Imperial  University  for  the  future  as  you  are  now,  and 
giving  degrees  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
—Yes. 

9778.  Combining  that  with  the  function  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

9779.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  combining  the 
two  things  in  one  body  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no 
real  difficulty  in  it. 

9780.  As  regards  degrees  in  medicine  these  were  to 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  two  Royal  Colleges, 
who  were  to  join  with  you  in  determining  ami  carrying 
on  the  examinations  for  a  degree  in  medicine,  were 
they  not? — Yes,  it  was,  1  think,  understood  that  the 
examinations  held  by  the  Royal  Colleges  would  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  portions  of  the  examinations 
held  by  the  Universities. 


9781.  This  scheme,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  Sir  J.  Paget, 
scheme  that  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to  adopt,  was  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

referred  to  Convocation,  and  was  rejected  by  a  large   

majority  ?— Yes.  22  July  1892. 

9782.  Therefore,  that  fell  to  the  ground.  Have  you 
any  hope  that  this  scheme  or  any  other  scheme  of  the 
Senate  which  would  be  of  this  nature  would  be'  ever 
passed  by  Convocation  ?  Do  you  think  that  Convocation 
would  be  inclined  to  pass  it  ? — I  think  it  very  probable 
that  any  scheme  which  was  strongly  recommended  by 
a  commission  such  as  this  would  be  passed.  If  the 
Commission  made  a  very  definite  and  strong  statement 
of  what  they  thought  would  be  best  for  the  University 
I  think  it  would  be  passed. 

9783.  Do  you  think,  in  fact,  we  should  do  a  second 
time  very  much  what  was  done  by  Lord  Selborne's 
Commission  r1 — 1  would  not  venture  to  suggest  whai  the 
Royal  Commission  should  now  do. 

9784.  This  scheme,  I  believe,  was  the  oiitcome  of 
Lord  Selborne's  Commission,  strongly  recommended 
by  them  and  drawn  up  by  you  ;  then  it  was  rejected  by 
Convocation.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  second  Com- 
mission also  recommends  the  scheme  in  the  way  that  the 
first  did,  and  then,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the  second 
Commission,  it  is  referred  to  Convocation,  Convocation 
might  be  willing  to  pass  it  ? — As  I  have  understood, 
yon  have  been  hearing  evidence  from  many  parties 
which  were  not  at  all  heard  before  Lord  Selborne's 
Commission,  and  whose  case  has  never  been  stated  to 
the  University  of  London  so  that  it  is  now  a  new 
question,  at  least  it  is  in  great  part  new. 

9785.  Supposing  Convocation  to  be  unwilling  to  pass 
this  do  you  think  i-t  could  be  over-ridden  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  in  any  other  way  put  aside  P — I  suppose 
an  Act  of  Parliament  might  over-ride  anything. 

9786.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  ? — I  would 
not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that.  I  think 
it  is  so  plainly  a  case  for  a  Royal  Commission  to 
determine  rather  than  one  University. 

9787.  Then  supposing  your  own  scheme  to  fail ; 
supposing  that  Convocation  were  to  be  obstinate,  and 
that  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  over-ride  Convoca- 
tion by  Act  of  Parliament  would  you  then  be  inclined 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Gresham  Scheme,  or  would  your 
objection  to  two  Universities  still  be  insurmountable? — 
I  suppose  on  the  report  of  this  Commission  the  autho- 
rities will  determine  that  this  or  that  shall  be  done.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  University  of  London  will 
necessarily  be  left  to  have  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

9788.  But  if  it  had  it  would  you  still  oppose  this 
scheme,  which  would  be  the  only  one  then  before  us  ? — 
I  would  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  the  London  Uni- 
versity has  not  opposed  this  scheme. 

9789.  And  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  so.  Will  you 
say  that  ? — I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  it  will  or 
will  not  do  at  another  time  with  new  evidence  before 
it,  and  new  claims  made. 

9790.  There  is  another  scheme,  the  professorial 
scheme.  Have  you  examined  into  that  ? — I  have 
looked  into  it  personally.  It  has  never  been  before  the 
Senate,  so  that  any  opinion  I  could  give  upon  the 
matter  would  be  simply  my  own. 

9791.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  ? — I 
think  the  general  opinion  will  be  that  the  professors 
themselves  are  not  the  best  judges  of  what  the  examina- 
tion of  their  students  should  be.  The  work  of  the 
professors  should  be  in  a  great  measure  under  the 
control  of  examiners  separate  from  them  and  competent 
to  judge  of  the  knowledge  of  the  students. 

9792.  Would  you  give  them  any  voice  in  the  exami- 
nation ,  I  think  you  do  in  your  charter  ? — They  would 
have  a  voice  by  being  members  of  the  Senate  with 
whom  the  appointment  of  examiners  rests. 

9793.  But  they  ought  in  your  opinion  to  be  supple- 
mented by  other  people  who  are  not  professors  ? — 
Certainly. 

9794.  That  would  be  one  objection  to  the  professorial 
scheme,  would  it  ? — I  may  mention  that  that  objection 
is  entertained  strongly  by  a  body  of  great  influence  in 
examinations  in  my  own  profession,  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  They  examine  a  very  large  number  of 
students  every  year,  and  many  of  their  examiners  are 
teachers  or  surgeons  in  hospitals  from  which  those 
students  come,  but  under  no  conditions  whatever  is  an 
officer  or  teacher  in  a  hospital  allowed  to  examine  a 
student  of  that  hospital. 
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t  '  j/'^s  might  examine  him  only  on  subjects  which  he  himself 

ar 2  '  '  lias  taught,  omitting,  it  may  be,  subjects  of  quite  equal 

22  July  1892.  importance. 

  9796.  And  that  would  be  unfair  to  outsiders  ? — Tes. 

9797>  Would  it  not  be  rather  unfair  to  expect  people 
to  answer  questions  they  had  never  been  taught  ?  You 
think  the  teachers  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  some- 
body from  outside  P — I  think  so  certainly,  at  least  on 
such  a  subject  as  that  which  is  to  determine  whether 
the  candidate  is  to  practice  medicine  or  not.  1  think  a 
difference  may  be  made  according  to  the  age  and 
position  of  the  student.  Mere  schoolboys  it  may  be 
are  best  examined  by  their  own  masters,  but  as  they 
pass  on  to  further  ranges  of  knowledge,  though  it  may 
be  on  fewer  subjects,  I  think  they  should  of  necessity 
know  far  more,  and  it  might  be  said  that  they  ought 
to  know  more  than  their  own  professor  would  himself 
have  taught. 

9798.  Where  would  they  get  that  knowledge  ? — From 
books  and  observation. 

9799.  And  attending  other  professors? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 

9800.  Of  course  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
that  the  teaching  and  the  examination  ought  to  go 
together,  and  that  the  teaching  ought  to  lead  up  to  the 
examination,  and  the  examination  chiefly  be  a  test  of 
what  has  been  actually  taught  beforehand.  That  is  one 
view.  Your  view  seems  to  be  the  contrary,  but  I 
suppose  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  ?  Do  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  a  combination  ? — I  think  it  ought 
to  be  a  combination,  and  I  think  a  very  useful  office  for 
Universities  generally  is  that  by  their  examinations 
they  test  not  only  the  students,  but  the  teachers. 

9801.  Then  the  professorial  system  you  think  would 
put  the  examination  too  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
the  teachers.  That,  1  believe,  is  one  objection  that  you 
have  to  it  ? — Yes. 

9802.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  part 
of  it  which  professes  to  gradually  absorb  all  existing 
institutions  and  take  possession  of  them,  and  use  their 
buildings  and  their  apparatus,  &c,  for  a  University  and 
allow  the  distinct  colleges  to  gradually  decay  or  to  be 
extinguished  at  once  ? — I  can  hardly  imagine  such  a 
scheme.  I  can  hardly  imagine  how  it  cottld  be  possibly 
brought  about,  seeing  the  number  of  interests  that  are 
now  concerned  in  the  several  teaching  bodies  in  London. 

9803.  If  it  were  possible  would  it  be  advisable  to 
destroy  the  colleges  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  a  great 
advantage  comes  from  the  competition  among  the 
several  schools  and  colleges. 

9804.  Then  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  as  the  matter  at 
present  stands,  we  may  consider  your  draft  scheme  which 
you  submitted  to  Convocation  as  the  embodiment  of 
you  views  as  a  Senate,  but  you  would  be  prepared  to 
modify  those  views  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  our 
wishes  if  we  expressed  any  ? — Quito  so. 

9805.  But  you  have  an  objection  on  principle  to  a 
second  University  being  established  ? — Yes. 

9806.  And  that  disinclines  you  to  the  Gresham 
Scheme  of  itself  ? — Yes. 

9807.  Are  there  any  details  of  the  Gresham  Scheme 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  adopted,  you  would  wish  to 
see  altered,  or  on  which  you  have  any  strong  views  ?  —I 
have  nothing  to  express  about  them.  I  have  not 
studied  it  so  carefully  as  to  be  able  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  upon  each  clause  proposed  in  it.  I 
can  only  state  the  general  objection  to  a  second 
University  in  London. 

9808.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  at  some  future 
time  to  appear  again  before  us  with  regard  to  anything 
else  you  have  to  say  P — I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship. 

9809.  (Bishop  Barry.)  May  I  ask  whether  the  Senate, 
since  the  institution  of  this  Commission,  have  had 
before  them  their  own  proposed  draft  charier  for 
further  consideration  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
Senate  has  not  considered  any  of  the  questions  raised 
before  this  Commission. 

9810.  I  did  not  mean  that ;  but  in  the  view  of  a  fresh 
Commission,  has  the  Senate  thought  it  at  all  necessary 
to  co  over  the  draft  Charter  proposed  with  a  view  to 
any  modifications  of  it  r — The  Senate  awaits  the  know- 
ledge of  what  may  be  brought  before  the  present 
Commission  before  it  can  undertake  anything  like  a 
revision. 


9811.  Then  I  understand  that  it  has  not  done  sop- 
It  has  not. 

9812.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
Senate  would  still  approve  of  this  draft  Charter,  with 
such  modifications  as  might  be  suggested  ? — I  think  so. 

9813.  I  am  speaking  not  of  details,  but  of  general 
principles  ? — I  think  that  is  what  the  Senate  expresses 
in  its  letters. 

9814.  I  was  not  quite  certain  how  that  might  be  ; 
therefore  I  am  glad  to  have  the  assurance  ? — I  am  sure 
I  may  say  that  this  Senate  would  gladly  reconsider  their 
draft  Charter  by  the  help  of  any  statement  that  may 
be  derived  from  this  Commission  relating  to  the 
matters  brought  before  it. 

9815.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  in 
essential  principles  they  would  depart  from  that  draft 
Charter  ? — If  anything  proposed  meant  anything 
widely  departing  from  it,  1  suppose  they  might  object. 
The  only  essential  principle  I  think  is,  that  there 
should  be  one  University,  and  that  in  that  University 
the  representation  of  teachers  should  be  much  larger 
than  it  is  now. 

9816.  And  that  there  should  be  what  are  called 
constituent  colleges  ? — Yes,  constituent  colleges.  With 
regard  to  that  which  is  a  very  material  change,  may  I 
say  that  the  appointment  of  Faculties  which  should 
nominate  members  of  the  Senate  is  merely  carrying 
out  what  the  Senate  has  had  in  view  all  along,  and  has 
always  done  as  far  as  it  could  consistently  with  its 
Charter.  It  never  has  made  any  considerable  alteration 
either  in  a  syllabus,  or  method  of  examination,  or  as 
far  as  it  went  in  any  method  of  teaching,  without 
distinct  and  careful  conference  with  teachers  and 
examiners  concerned  in  that  matter. 

9817.  There  is  one  point  in  the  draft  Charter  and  the 
revised  scheme  upon  which  it  is  based,  on  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  think  the  main 
difference  between  that  scheme  and  the  one  on  which 
University  College  aud  King' s  College  more  or  less 
agreed  was  the  inclusion  of  provincial  colleges  as 
constituent  colleges  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

9818.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Senate  would  still 
lay  great  stress  upon  that  ? — I  think  that  would  very 
much  depend  upon  statements  obtained  from  this 
Commission,  and  from  evidence  that  may  bo  given 
before  it. 

9819.  Did  it  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  complica- 
tion in  the  scheme  ?  You  would  be  obliged  to  have 
a  standing  committee  of  the  provincial  colleges,  a 
standing  committee  of  the  London  colleges,  and  so 
on,  and  it  would  introduce  some  complication  into  the 
scheme  P — I  never  thought  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  working  those  two  plans  of  committees. 

9820.  Still,  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Senate 
would  make  that  one  of  the  essential  points  in  any 
scheme  which  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  P — I 
could  not  venture  to  express  beforehand  what  would  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  the  Senate  to  give  up  its  relations 
with  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  which  students  come  to  it  for  degrees. 

9821.  I  made  a  distinction  between  relation  to 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  relation  to 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  could  not  give  up  the  one,  but  I 
did  not  know  how  it  might  be  disposed  in  regard  of 
the  other  ? — If  it  were  merely  recommended  that  the 
admission  of  students  from  other  parts  of  London  should 
be  without  conference  with  their  teachers  or  without 
conjoint  committees  of  their  teachers  that  might  be 
admitted  by  the  Senate. 

9822.  You  have,  I  suppose,  no  reason  at  present  for 
supposing  that  Convocation  has  changed  its  mind  upon 
this  matter  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  passes  in 
Convocation. 

9823.  1  believe  there  is  a  standing  committee  of 
Convocation  to  consider  all  these  matters.  I  thought 
possibly  you  might  be  cognisant  of  anything  that  had 
been  done  in  that  committee  p — I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing done  since  the  proposal  for  the  draft  Charter. 
We  had  a  conference  with  the  standing  committee. 

9824.  Passing  then  to  the  objection  to  the  two 
Universities,  I  think  it  came  to  this — the  objection  to 
competition  and  the  objection  to  extra  cost  involved? — 
Those  are  the  two  main  objections.    I  might  add 
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another  which  I  think  we  generally  hold.  It  is  very 
difficult  when  there  are  two  Universities  or  two  schools 
existing  side  by  side  for  either  of  them  to  make  any 
serious  change  in  its  arrangements  without  considering 
what  the  other  would  do. 

9825.  Would  that  be  a  serious  difficulty  ? — In  some 
cases  it  is  a  very  serious  difficulty.  There  is  a  case  now 
before  the  Medical  Council,  I  believe  :  the  question 
whether  the  education  of  medical  students  should  not 
be  made  compulsory  for  five  years  instead  of  four.  1  do 
not  think  there  would  have  been  the  smallest  chance 
of  that  being  carried  by  any  one  institution,  and  the 
necessity  will  be  that  the  Medical  Council  should 
require  the  scheme  to  be  adopted,  and  require  it  of  all. 

9826.  Has  that  been  done  ? — I  am  not  sure  at  present. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  way  of  being  done,  if  it  is  not 
already  done. 

9827.  I  suppose  that  of  those  three  objections,  the 
one  with  regard  to  competition  is  the  most  funda- 
mental ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9828.  The  question  of  cost  might  not  be  very  material. 
I  suppose,  at  present,  the  University  of  London  has  not 
sufficient  appliances  to  carry  on  all  its  present  work  ? — 
Yes,  it  does  carry  on  its  work,  but,  as  I  have  said,  with 
difficulty. 

9829.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  to  refer  to  the 
Royal  School  of  Science  ? — We  have  to  obtain  rooms 
in  other  places  but  no  examination  is  ever  prevented 
for  want  of  appliances. 

9830.  I  suppose  another  University  might  do  the 
same.  Therefore,  the  only  difficulty  would  be  that  of 
establishing  a  central  institution  ? — If  it  were  a  Uni- 
versity examining  the  same  number  of  students,  they 
would  require  to  have  buildings  or  accommodation  as 
large  as  we  have  now. 

9831.  Probably  it  would  come  to  that.  Have  you 
any  idea  what  the  cost  of  the  present  University 
buildings  has  been  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
original  cost  was. 

9832.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  cost  might  be  met, 
but  the  main  point  is  the  competition,  and  your  idea 
is  that  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  lowering  of 
the  standard? — That  has  generally  been'its  result. 

9833.  Even  in  so  large  a  population  as  that  of 
London,  and  with  the  immense  work  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  as  existing  is  doing  outside  the 
metropolis.  You  think  there  would  be  hardly  room 
for  two  Universities  ? — The  competition  as  existing  at 
present  is  not  amongst  5,000,000,  but  it  is  amongst 
the  whole  of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9834.  Would  not  your  objection  lead  up  to  the  system 
which  I  believe  once  prevailed  in  another  country,  of 
making  one  University  for  England,  and  all  the  others 
subordinate  to  it  ? — I  could  not  venture  to  express  an 
exact  opinion  upon  that.  We  have,  I  should  say,  a 
sufficient  number  of  Universities  already,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  another. 

9835.  Although  there  has  been  a  desire  for  a  Uni- 
versity properly  belonging  to  London,  you  think  the 
function  which  would  meet  that  desire  might  be  added 
to  the  existing  University  of  London  ? — Not  by  addi- 
tion but  by  increase  of  what  does  exist  already. 

9836.  To  do  this  would,  of  course,  involve  an  entire 
re-con  struction  of  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
Loudon.  It  would  require  a  new  charter,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would  require  a  new  charter,  but  I  should 
not  venture  to  call  it  in  the  widest  sense  a  new 
constitution . 

9837.  Many  witnesses  have  expressed  it  as  a  re-cast- 
ing. You  think  the  modification  will  not  be  so  con- 
siderable as  that  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

9838.  May  I  ask  what  proportion  of  the  candidates 
for  the  Matriculation  in  the  present  University  come 
from  outside  London  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  ; 
I  should  think  it  is  about  two  thirds. 

9839.  And  would  the  same  proportion  apply  to  the 
B.A.  and  to  the  15. Sc.  degrees? — I  have  not  reckoned 
them,  but  I  should  think  yes,  very  probably  ;  but  there 
would  be  a  proportionate  diminution  as  they  go  on  to 
the  higher  degrees. 

9840.  The  number  decreases,  but  do  you  think  the 
proportion  decreases? — The  number  of  students  will 
diminish  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  I  have  not 
looked  carefully  into  it,  but  my  impression  would  be 
that  the  proportion  of  London  students  becomes  greater 
as  yon  get  towards  the  advanced  degrees. 


9841.  But  still  there  is  always  a  very  large  number  Sir  J.  Paget, 
coming  from  outside  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  number.  Bart,  F.R.S. 

9842.  May  I  ask   you   another  qitestion,  to  which  T~~ J 
perhaps  you  can  only  give  an  approximate  answer  ?  Ju  J_ 
Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  students  enter  them- 
selves as  from  private  study  ? — Private  study  is  a  very 
indennite  thing.    A  student  puts  down  his  place  of 
education  nearly  as  he  pleases.    If  he  has  spent  five 

years  in  a  school  or  hospital,  and  six  months  in  what  is 
called  private  study,  he  may  put  down  private  study. 

9843.  He  might  do  so,  but  do  you  think  he  does  so  F 
— I  cannot  tell. 

9844.  My  remembrance  is  that  it  was  generally  from 

such  and  such  a  college,  and  from  private  study  ?  

There  are  various  ways  of  putting  it  down.  I  do  not 
think  that  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  down  one 
could  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  proportion  more 
or  less  of  private  study,  or  of  what  private  study 
means. 

9845.  Then  with  regard  to  the  lowering  of  the  stan- 
dard of  degrees,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  medical  degrees  in  the 
present  University  of  London.  In  case  that  University 
were  to  undertake  the  whole  work,  would  you  prorjose 
that  there  should  be  any  change  of  system  in  that  respect 
so  as  to  have,  as  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
witnesses,  what  are  practically  pass  degrees  and 
honours  degrees? — I  think  some  adjustment  of  that 
kind  would  have  to  be  made.  The  difficulty  is  a  very 
great  one.  It  has  been  considered  repeatedly,  and 
those  who  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
London  are  very  .anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done 
which  would  lower  the  value  of  that  degree  as  held  by 
themselves.  They  have,  as  some  of  them  have 
expressed  it,  a  kind  of  vested  interest  in  the  value  of 
the  M.D.  degree  of  London,  and,  therefore,  they 
would  not  like  any  plan  which  would  admit  of  persons 
passing  less  severe  examinations  than  they  have  them- 
selves passed  to  obtain  that  title. 

9846.  Do  you  think  the  plea  of  that  vested  interest 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  what  most  medical  witnesses 
have  spoken  of  as  a  great  public  improvement  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  a  public  improvement.  It 
would  be  a  personal  advantage  to  each  person  who 
could  obtain  the  M.D.  degree,  whether  with  or  without 
honours,  upon  easier  terms  than  it  is  obtained  at 
present. 

_  9847.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  benefit  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large.  Many  witnesses  have  said  that  it  is  very 
undesirable  for  medical  students,  especially  in  the 
advanced  portion  of  their  career,  when  they  get  their 
greatest  advantages  in  London,  to  be  drawn  away  to 
other  Universities ;  hence  it  would  be  very  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  London  students,  as  well  as  to' the 
public,  if  they  could  obtain  degrees  here  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  things  I  should  anticipate  in  the  case  of  the 
institution  of  a  second  University  in  London.  Those 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  M.D.  degree  on  easier  terms 
would  go  to  that  University. 

9848.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that,  if  they  cannot 
go  to  that  University,  they  should  go  to  the  present 
University  ?— I  quite  think  so,  and  I  "think  there  ought 
to  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  of  the  two  degrees. 

9849.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  matter  which  has 
been  put  before  us  that  the  degree  has  a  greater  real 
value  when  it  implies  systematic  study  as  well  as 
passing  the  examination.  That  would'  probably  be 
your  view  ? — Yes,  I  would  not  say  that  of  all  degrees. 
I  am  speaking  merely  of  the  medical  part.  I  quite 
think  so. 

9850.  Would  it  not  extend  also  to  the  degree  in 
Arts  ? — I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of  that,  having 
never  taught  Arts  or  examined  in  it :  but  as  I  see  the 
plan  working  now  I  think  the  examinations  are  more 
sufficient  by  themselves  for  Arts  than  they  are  for 
Medicine. 

9851.  This  would  be  rather  a  question  of  degree, 
hardly  such  as  to  entirely  destroy  all  analogy  between 
the  two  faculties? — I  could  not  speak  positively  about 
it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Arts,  speaking  very  gene- 
rally, can  be  studied  more  indefinitely,  and  at  longer 
periods,  and  in  a  more  casual  manner  than  Medicine 
can.    [  only  express  that  as  an  opinion. 

9852.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Arts,  I 
might  venture  to  question  that  ? — Just  so.  I  quite 
feel  that,  and  that  is-  one  of  the  difficulties  one  always 
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ir  J.  Paget,  finds  as  one  sees  it  amongst  professors.  They  seldom 
art.,  F.R.S.  agree. 

~    '  9853.  Then  supposing  the  establishment  of  a  second 

I  July  1892.  University,  which  should  involve,  as  the  Gresham 
Charter  does,  systematic  study  and  subsequent  exami- 
nation, co-existing  with  the  present  University,  which 
requires  nothing  but  examination,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  value  of  degrees  would  come  to  be  looked  at 
from  a  different  point  of  view  in  the  two  cases  P — I 
could  not  tell  that  without  much  more  consideration 
than  I  have  given  to  it. 

9854.  Does  not  public  opinion  generally  come  to  know 
what  a  degree  is  really  worth,  whatever  the  letters  be 
which  a  man  appends  to  his  name.  A  senior  wrangler 
is  B.A.,  and  a  wooden  spoon  is  B.A.,  but  people  soon 
come  to  know  the  difference  between  the  high  degree 
and  the  low  P — I  could  not  speak  for  other  degrees  than 
Medicine,  but  in  Medicine  I  am  sure  they  do  not.  A 
man  is  a  doctor,  and  unless  they  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  Medical  Register  or  the  Medical  Directory, 
they  do  not  at  all  know  what  he  is. 

9855.  It  appeared  to  some  of  us  that  supposing  the 
new  University  had  a  lower  standard  of  examination,  yet 
that  that  defect  might  be  compensated  by  its  requiring 
what  the  University  of  London  does  not  require,  except 
in  medicine,  systematic  study  ;  and  hence  that  the  two 
degrees  might  come  nearer  to  a  co-ordination  of  value  p 
— "Systematic  study"  seems  to  me  so  wide  a  name 
that  I  should  say  the  examination  alone  can  determine 
which  is  the  better. 

9856.  That  is  a  view  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  which  have  led  to  the  request  for  what  is  called 
a  teaching  University  ? — Pardon  me;  .[think  not.  If 
the  examination  can  be  determined  by  skilled  persons, 
professors  and  others,  in  constant  contact  with  teachers, 
they  can  guide  sufficiently  to  make  the  examination  a 
very  fair  and  proper  test  of  the  teaching. 

9857.  This  does  not  quite  touch  what  I  meant — that 
for  the  education  of  the  student  who  takes  a  B.A. 
there  are  many  who  hold  that  going  through  regular 
courses  of  study,  as  in  college  or  elsewhere,  has 
itself,  independently  of  examination,  a  considerable 
value,  and  that,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  degree  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  conjoint  product  of  the  value  of  systematic 
study,  and  the  value  of  tbe  examination.  Would  that 
be  your  view  ? — In  so  far  as  it  might  be  so  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  any  University  bo  insist  upon  a  course 
of  study  by  all  its  graduates. 

9858.  As  the  University  of  London  does  now  in  the 
medical  profession,  but  in  no  other  p— It  might  do  it 
in  any  other  if  it  pleased. 

9859.  That  would  be  contrary  to  the  system  of  the 
University  as  it  at  present  is  constituted? — Hut  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  University 
should  not  in  that  as  in  other  things  change  its  mode 
of  procedure. 

9860.  Then  what  would  become  of  what  is  known  as 
the  private  student.  Would  yon  exclude  him  from  the 
examination  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  error  if 
the  examination  was  limited  to  those  who  had  submitted 
to  a  certain  plan  of  education.  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
be  done.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  has 
had  before  it  the  scheme  for  the  University  extension. 

9861.  Not  formally,  I  think  ? — I  have  heard  that  the 
University  Extension  Committee  hope  to  be  heard  by 
the  Commission.  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  gravely 
to  be  regretted  if  its  students  should  not  be  admitted 
to  examinations  for  the  degrees. 

9862.  And  to  degrees  of  the  same  character  as  those 
given  to  other  students  P — Tes,  degrees  of  which  the 
value  should  be  determined  by  careful  examination. 

9863.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  some  re-constituted 
University  should  be  able  to  discharge  all  these  various 
functions,  of  co-ordination  of  colleges,  of  examining 
external  students,  of  relation  both  to  collegiate  and 
provincial  students  and  to  discharge  all  that  without 
doing  injustice  to  any  P — I  think  it  might  do  it  without 
doing  injustice  to  any  :  I  am  not  sure  that  any  institu- 
tion coald  do  it  with  satisfaction  to  all. 

9864.  That  is  a  view  which  I  should  agree  with 
strongly,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  some  people 
have  held  that  two  Universities,  each  discharging  a 
tolerably  definite  function  would  be  able  to  work  more 
satisfactorily  than  one  University  having  a  very  com- 
plex functioi..    lint  that  i3  not  your  opinion? — No. 

9865.  {Professor  Bamsay.)  You  were  asked  a  ques- 
tion  as   to   whether    the   cheapness   of    degrees  at 


St.  Andrew's  had  had  any  effect  in  causing  a  downward 
competition  among  the  other  Scotch  Universities.  You 
are  aware  that  the  privilege  of  granting  medical  de- 
crees at  St.  Andrew's  is  at  present  limited  to  ten 
graduates  per  annum  p — Yes. 

9866.  And  consequently  so  small  a  number  could  have 
no  e fleet  in  depressing  the  standard  of  degrees  in  the 
other  Scotch  Universities.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
great  question  of  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate — 
you  feel  strongly  that  for  all  purposes  that  we  have 
before  us  now,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  Univer- 
sity in  London  than  two  P — Yes. 

9867.  You  gave,  I  think,  two  special  reasons  for 
that.  The  first  was  that  with  a  single  University  there 
would  be  greater  security  for  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard ;  and  the  second  was  that  a  single  University  would 
act  with  greater  power  over  the  whole  education  of  the 
Metropolis  P — Yes. 

9868.  With  greater  strength,  unity  and  economy  ? — 

Yes.'  '  '"  '«•''> ,'     '  j 

9869.  With  regard  to  the  standard  ;  the  question  has 
been  several  times  put,  whether  or  not  the  foundation 
of  a  second  University  might  tend  to  depress  the 
standard,  the  idea  being  that  if  there  were  two,  one 
University  would  give  easier  degrees  and  the  other 
more  difficult  degrees.  I  suppose  whether  the  standard 
were  depressed  or  not  would  depend  principally,  or  at 
any  rate  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  composition  of 
the  governing  body  of  that  University  ? — Yes. 

9870.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  as  laid  down  by  the  Gresham  Charter  which 
seems  to  your  mind  to  suggest  a  want  of  adequate 
securitv  for  maintaining  an  efficient  standard  of 
degrees  P — I  could  not  say,  but  speaking  of  the  general 
practice  in  such  things,  whoever  the  persons  are  who 
manage  them,  the  general  course  is  that  except  with 
great  care  one  institution  will  have  a  lower  standard 
of  examination  than  another. 

9871.  But  there  is  nothing  specially  in  the  com- 
position of  the  governing  body  as  proposed  in  the 
Charter  to  lead  you  to  suspect  that  result  ? — No. 

9872.  Is  it  not  your  experience  as  an  examiner  that 
any  examination  tends  to  some  extent  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  present  them- 
selves  for  it  ?  In  examining  a  body  of  students  is  not 
the  mind  of  the  examiner  in  forming  a  standard  to  some 
extent  guided  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  finds  dis- 
played by  the  candidates  ? — I  think  that  might  come 
about  gradually.  1  may  mention  that  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  London,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
anything  of  that  kind,  or  other  errors  in  examining, 
there  is  a  certain  tradition  maintained  that  no  two 
examiners  ever  leave  office  at  the  same  time.  But  I 
dare  say  it  frequently  happens  that  examiners  may 
have  said  tnat  several  years  ago  they  were  rather  too 
high  or  too  low,  and  tin  y  might  in  that  way  alter  their 
standard. 

9873.  That  does  not  quite  meet  my  point;  your 
answer  deals  with  the  continuity  of  standard.  If  an 
examiner  has  to  examine  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
and  has  to  fix  a  standard  out  of  his  own  mind,  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  maintain  an  ideally  high  standard  with 
an  inferior  set  of  candidates?  —  I  do  not  think  an 
examiner  would  make  any  great  change  in  any  one 
\ear.  but  he  may  say:  "I  thiidc  the  standard  is  too 
high,  let  it  be  gradually  lowered  " 

9874.  But  it  would  be  imjjossible  for  examiners  to  go 
on  demanding  a  standard  so  high  that  the  great  bulk 
of  those  who  come  forward  would  be  unfit  to  pass  it  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  looked  into  every  year  by  noting 
the  proportion  of  those  who  were  rejected.  If  year 
after  year  three-fourths  were  rejected  it  would  occur  to 
everyone  that  the  standard  was  too  high. 

9875.  It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  if  the  propor- 
tion of  rejections  were  so  high  as  that? — Yes,  and  if 
the  proportion  were  only  one-fourth,  the  standard 
ought  to  be  raised  at  once. 

9876.  Would  you  not  say  that  one  reason  for  the  high 
standard  of  the  examinations  of  the  London  University 
is  that  the  candidates  who  present  themselves  are  to  a 
large  extent  picked  candidates  ? — I  think  that  very 
probable,  but  nevertheless  the  number  picked  increases 
year  by  year. 

9877.  I  think  in  your  previous  evidence  you  pointed 
out  that  one  great  reason  for  the  high  standard  of  the 
examinations  of  the  London  University  was  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  candidates  for  the  London  Uni- 
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versify  had  picked  themselves,  and  were  more  or 
less  a  select  class  ;  in  short,  the  candidates  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  London  University  as  a  body 
were  of  a  higher  class  than  you  could  expect  to  get 
from  any  one  single  institution? — I  think  there  is 
truth  in  that,  but  the  general  result  is  that  by  picking 
men  they  have  picked  a  larger  number  every  year,  so 
that  without  harm  to  any  the  standard  has  been 
gradually  raised. 

9878.  And  those  drop  off  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
reach  that  ? — Yes. 

9879.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  in  the  event  of 
there  being  a  second  University  started  in  London  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  bulk  of  the  medical 
students  in  London  the  result  would  probably  be  a 
lowering  of  the  degree  standard  ? — Certainly  not. 

9880.  T»Vould  not  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
medical  students  went  in  for  the  degree  of  the  second 
University  rather  cause  the  standard  to  be  lowered 
from  the  operation  of  that  cause  which  I  am  suggest- 
ing ? — To  cause  a  lowering  of  the  standard  in  the 
present  University,  do  you  mean  ? 

9881.  No.  I  mean  in  the  new  University.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  that,  at  present,  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  medical  students  in  London  go  forward  for  the 
London  University  degree  ;  that  seems  to  imply  a  very 
high  standard.  If  the  whole  100  were  to  go  in  for  the 
degree  of  the  new  University,  would  not  the  fact  of  so 
large  a  body  of  students  presenting  themselves  rather 
tend  unconsciously  to  make  the  examiners  adopt  a  com- 
paratively low  standard  ? — 1  think  it  would. 

9882.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  point,  whether 
a  single  University  can  do  the  work  of  organising  edu- 
cation for  London  as  a  whole  better  than  two.  Is  it 
your  view  that  what  the  proposed  university  has  to  do 
is  not  merely  to  maintain  the  University  education  now 
given  in  London,  but  to  improve  it  and  to  extend  it  ? — 
Yes. 

9883.  Do  you  not  want  for  that  purpose  some  cen- 
tral body,  with  authority  both  by  its  constitution  and 
its  composition,  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  the 
higher  education  for  London  ? — I  think  the  more  such 
an  influence  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  present 
University  of  London  extends  the  greater  will  be  the 
advantage  to  education. 

9884.  Without  referring  to  the  University  of  London 
in  particular,  is  it  your  view  that  one  single  body, 
given  adequate  power  and  adequate  resources  to  deal 
with  the  whole  University  problem  in  London  in  all 
its  branches  would  be  likely  to  take  a  higher  and  larger 
view  than  if  the  power  were  divided  between  two 
Universities  ? — Certainly. 

9885.  And  is  it  your  view  that  the  initiation,  super- 
vision and  organisation  of  such  work  would  be  better 
done  by  one  single  body  than  by  giving  independent 
power  to  a  large  number  of  constituent  colleges  ? — Yes. 

988fi.  I  think  in  the  scheme  of  the  University  of 
London  there  was  no  definite  provision  for  the  Univer- 
sity exercising  any  control  over  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  colleges  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9887.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  University 
should  have  any  authority  in  the  appointments  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  administration  of  the  colleges 
admitted  into  the  Universiry  ? — I  think  in  rogard  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the  regular  courses  of 
stud\-  it  should  not  have  any  influence,  but  T  think  that 
very  probably  in  course  of  time  more  influence  will  be 
exercised  by  the  University  or  by  other  institutions  over 
teaching  than  there  is  at  present,  just  as  now  the 
medical  teaching  is,  in  many  respects,  practically 
determined  by  the  higher  body,  the  Medical  Council. 

9888.  But  you  would  leave  that  to  the.  gradual  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes  ? — Yes. 

9889.  You  are  aware  of  the  state' of  things  that  has 
existed  during  the  last;  Quarter  of  a  century  or  so  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  — Generally. 

9890.  You  are  aware  there  has  been  a  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  colleges  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
University.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  danger  that 
if  the  colleges  are  left  independent,  and  the  University 
has  no  power  or  control  over  them ,  the  college  power 
will  become  predominant,  and  that  the  colleges  will 
control  the  University  instead  of  the  University  govern- 
ing the  colleges  ? — Surely  that  would  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  lb"  proportion  in  which  they  are  severally 
represented  on  the  Senate. 


9891.  The  representation  of  any  one  college  on  the  sir  J.  Paget, 
Senate  would  be  small  ;  but  would  not  the  tendency  of  Bart.,  F.R.&. 
the  college  interest,  as  a  whole,  be  to  combine,  go  as   

to  regard  any  question  from  a  college  point  of  view    22  July  18i'2. 

rather  than  from  a  University  point  of  view  ?  It  

might  do  so  in  some  measure,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  ever  be  so  great  as  to  overwhelm  the  rest  of  the 
Senate. 

9892.  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  see  the  Senate 
exercise  any  control  over  colleges  admitted  into  the 
University  r — No,  I  think  not  any  direct  control. 

9893.  But  you  do  desire  that  it  should  have  power 
to  establish  teacherships,  professorships,  lectureships, 
or  otherwise  ?— Much  has  been  said  about  that  of  late, 
I  know.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  a  great  part 
of  what  I  have  been  saying  of  late  is  only  my  own 
opinion.  My  own  opiuion  is^that  the  better  work  of  the 
University  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  professors 
would  be  in  the  appointment  of  professors  of  higher 
standing,  and  teaching  more  difficult  subjects  than  the 
subjects  of  ordinary  education  in  the  colleges,  pro- 
fessors more  after  the  fashion  of  Eegius  Professors  in 
the  University. 

9894.  Post-graduate  courses  ? — Yes. 

9895.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  the  University  under- 
take the  task  of  teaching  the  great  body  of  teachable 
youths  in  the  metropolis  ? — No,  not  by' means  of  the 
appointment  of  professors. 

9896.  Only  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  col- 
leges ?— And  its  own  examinations. 

9897.  My  question  was  limited  to  the  question  of 
teaching.  Is  there  no  danger  in  your  mind  in  sepa- 
rating the  lower  grades  of  teaching  from  the  higher  ? 
The  Bishop  of  London  said  the  other  day  that  it  was  a 
very  undesirable  thing  to  separate  the  higher  from  the 
lower.  His  view  was  that  to  be  really  well  taught  a 
subject  should  be  taught  by  the  same  agmcy  from  lb" 
foundation  to  the  apex.  Is  that  your  view? — The 
professors  of  the  University  might  be  held  to  be  pro- 
fessors above  the  apex.  1  would  use  the  term  you  have 
yourself  used,  post-graduate  courses. 

9898.  Then  would  your  view  be  thatthe  colleges  are  to 
do  the  ordinary  pass  work  for  the  ordinary  degree,while 
the  University  should  have  a  separate  set  of  buildings, 
and  by  a  separate  staff  to  undertake  the  hiuher  teaching, 
and  work  in  the  nature  of  research  ? — I  think  the 
teaching  of  the  colleges  should  at  least  be  continued 
up  to  the  higher  degrees  granted  by  the  University, 
but  the  University  might  after  that  teach  any  subject 
for  which  it  should  appoint  a  professor. 

9899.  Then  the  University  teaching  should  commence 
at  the  point  of  its  own  degree  and  go  upwards? — Yes. 

9900.  Then  when  you  speak  of  a  plan  for  a  teaching 
University  you  really  do  not  mean  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity ;  you  mean  an  examining  University  the  governing 
body  of  which  shall  to  some  extent  be  composed  of 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

9901.  There  seem  to  be  two  totally  distinct  mean- 
ings of  the  term  "  teaching  University."  There  is  the 
University  which  itself  teaches  by  means  of  its  profes- 
sors, whilst  others  have  used  the  term  to  denote 
a  University  which  does  no  teaching  but  is  to  be 
governed  by  a  Senate  largely  composed  of  teachers  ? — 
Yes. 

9902.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  you  advocate 
the  foundation  of  a  teaching  University  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  representation  of  teachers  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  control  in  a  great  measure  the  education  in  the 
different  colleges. 

9903.  Then  you  would  not  share  the  view  put 
forward  by  the  Bishop  of  London  the  other  day,  that  a 
great  work,  perhaps  the  greatest  work,  of  this  new 
London  University,  should  be  to  attract  in  any  way 
whatever  the  youth  of  London  who  now  get  no  higher 
education  at  all,  so  as  to  bring  higher  education 
within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  young  men  and  women 
of  the  metropolis  ? — I  should  say  that  that  view  would 
be  very  fairly  and  well  carried  out  by  admitting  to  its 
examinations  those  who  have  been  so  taught. 

9901.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  question  of  superadding 
teaching  to  examination.  You  would  not  superadd 
University  teaching  with  a  view  to  meeting  that  want? 
— I  do  not  think  it  could  be  supplied  by  any  Universitv 
in  London. 

9905.  Therefore,  you  would  leave  that  work  to  be 

(lone  by  the  colleges  ?—- Yes, 
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Sir  J.  Paget,  9906.  And  you  think  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  col- 
Barl.,  F.R.S.    leges  left  to  their  own  initiative  would  be  sufficient  to 

  induce  them  to  cope,  and  to  cope  adequately  with  this 

22  July  1892.    great  work  ?  -Yes. 

9907-  Why  have  they  not  done  it  in  the  past  ?  -  I 
cannot/  red  indeed. 

9908.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
day  the  public  expects  higher  education  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  masses  as  it  is  to  some  extent  in  Scotland, 
does  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  provide  any  mode  by 
which  that  can  be  done  ? — No. 

9909.  You  consider  that  for  a  teaching  University 
a  proportion  of  12  teachers  in  a  Senate  of  48  members 
is  a  sufficient  representation  of  the  teaching  element  ? 
— It  should  be  mentioned  that  together  with  those  12 
there  would  always  be  on  the  Senate  a  considerable 
number  who  have  themselves  been  distinguished 
teachers. 

9910.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  not  be  actively 
engaged  at  the  time  in  teaching  work  ? — No,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  good  arrangement  if,  together  with  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  there  are  some  who 
have  li  ft,  the  office  of  teaching,  and  can  control  some 
of  the  tendencies  that  the  teachers  might  have. 

9911.  Would  you  object  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  teaching  element  upon  the  Senate  from  one  fourth 
to  one  hall  of  the  whole  ?— -Looking  at  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  working,  one  half  would  bo  too  large  a  pro- 
portion, I  think. 

991:2.  One-third  ? — Yes,  one  third.  I  may  say  that 
at  the  present  time,  certainly  with  the  addition  of 
those  twelve,  the  constitution  of -the  London  University 
would  give  them  a  third,  including  those  who  are  not 
actually  teaching,  but  who  have  been  teachers,  and  are 
in  touch  with  teaching.  But  let  me  say  this  has  never 
been  before  the  Senate.  I  am  only  speaking  my  own 
personal  opinion. 

9913.  The  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  Faculties,  and  the  boards  of  studies.  Under  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate  the  only  power  which  the 
Faculties  possess  is  that  of  electing  members  to  the 
boards  of  studies  ? — Yes. 

9914.  And  the  only  powers  which  the  boards  of 
studies  possess  are  powers  of  recommendation  ? — Yes. 

9915.  Do  you  think  those  are  sufficient  powers  to  ffive 
to  the  Faculties  or  the  boards  of  sutdies  ?  The  Faculties 
also  nominate  members  to  the  Senate. 

9916.  We  have  already  spoken  of  that.  Would  you 
have  an\  objection  to  give  the  Facilities  or  the  boards 
of  studies  certain  powers  of  initiation  or  arrangement 
in  matters  relating  to  education  and  examination, 
subject  of  course  to  an  appeal  to  by  the  Senate  ?— No 
regulation  of  the  University  could  be  made  excejyt 
witn  tne  consent  ot  the  senate. 

9917.  But  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  University 
I  mean.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Faculties  or  the  boards  of  studies,  what- 
ever they  are  called,  so  as  to  give  the  teachers  not 
merely  a  power  of  recommendation,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  executive  power,  subject  of  course  to  review 
by  the  Senate  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  would  work  well 
that  you  should  have  two  bodies  each  capable  of  deter- 
mining that  this  or  that  should  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  other. 

9918.  A  similar  system  works  well  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  where  the  Senatus  Academicns,  composed 
of  the  professors  manages  everything  relating  to  teach- 
ing, examining,  and  discipline,  subject  always  to  review 
by  the  University  Court  which  is  the  supreme  body. 
But  the  power  in  strictly  academic  matters  belong  to 
the  body  of  teachers  ? — Has  it  the  power  of  reversing  a 
decision  ? 

9919.  It  has  ? — So  that  practically  everything  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  highest  power  ? 

9920.  Yes.  if  the  supreme  body  is  appealed  to  or 
chooses  itself  to  interfere  o — 1  could  not  speak'  posi- 
tively about  it.  but  my  impression  is  that  there  should 
be  one  body  finally  determining  all  questions  of  that 
kind. 

9921.  Then  you  objected  to  the  professorial  Univer- 
sity on  the  ground,  I  think  you  said,  that  the  professors 
were  not  the  proper  persons  to  control  examinations  ? 
— Not  alone. 

9922.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  case  for  a  teaching 
University   that   the  examinations  should   be  more 


under  the  control  of  those  who  conduct  the  teach- 
ing for  them  ? — I  think  I  said  that  I  should  draw 
a  distinction  according  to  the  level  which  the  students 
have  reached.  For  mere  school  boys  as  they  might  be 
calledl  think  their  own  master  should  be  their  examiner. 
But  as  they  go  on  to  subjects  on  which  there  are  wider 
differences  of'  opinion  and  wider  ranges  of  inquiry  I 
should  not  leave  it  to  their  own  teachers  to  examine 
the  in. 

9923.  That  is  not  quite  the  question.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  one  teacher  examining  his  own  students. 
The  question  is  whether  you  would  desire  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  London  University,  as  a  whole,  to  be 
more  under  the  direction  and  control  of  those  who  con- 
duct the  teaching.  Would  or  would  you  not  say  that 
the  examination  ought  to  control  the  teaching  rather 
than  the  teaching  control  the  examination  ? — I  think 
it  would  come  to  the  result  that  the  teachers  on  the 
Senate  would  determine  the  examinations  and  through 
the  examinations  the  course  of  teaching.  No  ques- 
tion would  come  before  the  Senate  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  and  that  committee  would 
consist  probably  of  none  but  teachers  or  representa- 
tives of  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

9924.  You  do  not  mean  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast 
principle  that  the  examinations  ought  to  control 
teaching  rather  than  teaching  control  examination? — I 
think  they  must  exercise  control  one  upon  the  other. 

9925.  There  is  one  other  point  in  the  Senate's  scheme 
as  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  If  I  understand  the  scheme 
aright  what  are  called  "  constituent  colleges  "  are  not 
colleges  which  are  to  form  constituent  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity but  only  colleges  whose  teachers  are  to  form  part 
of  the  Faculties  ? — I  think  so.    I  do  not  remember  it. 

9926.  The  really  constituent  colleges  are  only  the 
two  colleges,  King's  and  University  Colleges  ? — But 
there  is  a  power  of  admitting  others. 

9927.  I  wish  to  jioint  out  that  the  word  "  constituent " 
seems  improperly  used,  because  it  is  used  to  denote  sim- 
ply a  college  whose  teachers  are  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Faculty  to  which  they  belong,  not  the  colleges 
admitted  as  a  whole  into  the  University.  That  use  of 
the  term  "  constituent  "  seems  to  me  misleading.  It 
simply  means  a  college  whose  teachers  form  part  of 
the  Faculties. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  not  quite  correct,  but  it  is  not 
a  material  point.  If  you  look  through  the  various 
clauses  of  the  scheme,  you  will  find  that  is  not  quite 
correct. 

{Professor  Ramsay.  '}  There  are,  no  doubt,  constituent 
colleges  in  Clause  3  ;  but  those  that  are  called  con- 
stituent colleges  are  not,  properly  speaking,  constituent 
colleges.  The  only  really  constituent  colleges  are  those 
named  in  Clause  3,  namely,  University  College,  King's 
College,  and  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
These  are  to  form  component  parts  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  ;  whereas  what  are  called  con- 
stituent colleges  in  the  scheme  have  no  relation  to  the 
governing  body. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  There  are  no  Faculties  except  those  that 
exist  in  constituent  colleges. 

9928.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  But  surely  the  term  ''con- 
stituent "  is  misapplied.  What  you  really  mean  is 
recognised  colleges,  associated  colleges,  colleges  whose 
teachers  are  admitted  into  the  Faculties  ? — Yes. 

9929.  That  comes,  therefore,  really  to  admitting  into 
the  University  the  individual  teachers  in  those  colleges, 
rather  than,  the  institutions  as  a  whole  ?— Yes. 

9930.  Then  would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well,  and  perhaps  better,  especially  in  the  case  of  certain 
colleges  whose  standing  is  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the 
University  had  the  power  of  recognising,  not  necessarily 
the  colleges  as  a  whole,  but  individual  teachers  in  any 
college  as  being  of  University  standing  ? — In  what  way 
should  their  recognition  be  shown  P 

9931.  By  allowing  the  particular  teachers  recog- 
nised by  the  University  to  be  members  of  the  Faculty 
without  admitting  the  college  as  a  whole  with  its  whole 
staff? — I  think  that  is  quite  a  thing  that  might  justly 
be  considered. 

9932.  We  have  that  system  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 
The  University  Courts  recognise  for  the  purpose  of  gra- 
duation individual  teachers,  but  not  whole  colleges, 
Each  teachers's  claim  must  thus  be  considered  before 
he  can  be  recognised.  This  system  would  remove  any 
difficulty  as  to  colleges  not  fit  to  be  admitted  as  colleges 
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though  some  of  their  teachers  might  be  of  University 
standing  ?  —  I  think  that  might  very  justly  be  con- 
sidered. 

9933.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  With  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  University,  one  may  say  first  that  they 
are  to  grant  degrees,  and  to  conduct  examinations,  and 
to  direct  education  with  reference  to  those  degrees. 
Your  feeling  on  the  whole  is,  that  that  work  would  be 
better  done  by  one  University  than  by  two  ? — Yes. 

9934.  With  regard  to  directing  education,  a  point 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Barry,  the  scheme  does  contain 
this  proposal.  At  paragraph  VIII.,  on  page  46,  you  will 
see,  "  (2.)  Production  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
"  Senate  of  diligent  attendance  at  such  college 
"  lectures  and  for  such  time  as  may  from  time  to  time 
"  be  prescribed  by  the  Senate  "? — Yes. 

9935.  So  it  does  propose  that  the  University  of 
London  should  undertake  that  function  of  requiring 
certificates,  and  in  that  way  of  course  directing  the 
method  of  education.  It  does  that  already  in  connexion 
with  medicine  ? — Yes. 

9936.  And  you  feel  that  with  regard  to  degrees  there 
should  be  some  greater  facility  in  London  for  medical 
students  to  obtain  degrees  than  is  now  offered  ?— I 
think  so. 

9937.  And  that  facility  might  well  be  given  by  the 
University  of  London  p — As  well  by  the  University  of 
London  as  by  any  two  Universities,  and  better. 

9938.  Is  your  idea  that  there  should  be  two  degrees, 
one  of  a  lower  standard  than  another,  or  that  there 
should  be  one  degree,  and  that  there  might  be  super- 
added to  it  in  certain  cases  honours,  first  of  all  the 
degree,  and  then  in  certain  cases  M.B.  with  honours, 
or  that  there  should  be  two  degrees  ? — It  is  a  mere 
question  of  title,  and  it  is  very  difficult  not  only  to  say 
what  it  should  be  if  written  out  in  full  length,  but 
what  it  should  be  in  initials.  I  think  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  might  be  found.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  Bachelors  of  Medicine  should  be  justified 
in  calling  themselves  doctors.  That  is  one  method  in 
which  it  might  be  done.  Others  have  suggested  that 
certain  of  them  should  bear  the  title  "  Honours  "  after 
"  M.D." 

9939.  In  the  older  Universities,  for  instance,  there  is 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  ? — Yes. 

9940.  Then  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  honours, 
all  those  who  obtain  honours  can  affix  the  title 
"Honours"? — Yes,  the  difficulty  is  how  it  will  stand 
on  a  brass  plate  at  the  door  :  it  really  comes  to  that 
in  many  cases,  what  may  be  put  upon  a  brass  plate  at 
the  door,  and  many  do  now  indicate  their  names 
"  M.D.,  London." 

9941.  And  all  M.B.'s  call  themselves  doctors  ? — They 
do,  but  they  cannot  justify  it  legally. 

9942.  Then  with  regard  to  another  function  of  the 
University  which  has  been  so  much  spoken  of,  namely, 
the  organising  of  what  has  been  called  the  second  class 
teaching  in  London,  the  organising  of  the  teaching  of 
a  large  number  of  the  youths  of  London  who  do  not 
propose  to  come  for  degrees.  The  organising  of  the 
teaching  of  London,  has  been  spoken  of  a  great  deal ; 
do  you  think  that  that  if  practicable  would  be  moro 
easily  done  by  one  University  than  by  two  ? — I  should 
think  by  one. 

9943.  You  think  that  the  authority  of  the  one  Uni- 
versity might  be  great  and  important  ?— I  should  think 
one  University  would  do  it  better  than  two,  but  I  have 
not  thought  of  the  question  of  the  University  having 
anything  to  do  with  any  other  education  than  the 
education  which  may  lead  up  to  its  degrees. 

9944.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  with 
reference  to  the  great  importance  of  organisation  and 
exercising  some  influence  over  the  more  general 
education  of  the  youth  of  London,  but  suppose  that  to 
be  carried  out,  would  that  be  more  effectually  done  by 
one  University  or  by  two  ? — I  should  think  by  one 
better  than  by  two. 

9945.  There  is  a  third  function  which  has  been 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  of  higher  teaching  and  higher 
research,  which  would  also  require,  of  course,  professors 
of  the  highest  qualities,  and  laboratories  on  a  large  scale 
in  which  research  and  teaching  could  be  carried  on  so 
as  to  promote  the  science  of  the  nation  in  a  high  degree. 
Is  that  more  likely  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  effected 
at  all,  by  one  University  or  by  two  ? — I  should  think 
by  one. 
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9946.  It  would  require,  of  course,  considerable  plant  Sir  J.  Paget, 
and  considerable  funds  ? — That  was  one  of  the  things  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

1  had  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  of  the  disadvantage  of   

two  Universities  as  involving  a  much  larger  expen-  22  July  1892. 

diture.   

9947.  But  this  would  be  rather  a  different  point.  1 
am  not  speaking  of  the  examinations,  but  I  think  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  we  do  require  in  London 
larger  laboratories  and  a  higher  quality  of  teaching  and 
professorial  work  of  a  higher  quality  so  that  high  teach- 
ing and  research  would  be  carried  on  irrespective  of  the 
teaching  required  for  degrees,  anything  of  that  sort 
would  require  considerable  plant  and  could  only  be 
done  at  considerable  cost.  Perhaps  one  may  hope  that 
there  might  be  governmental  aid  for  a  thing  of  that 
sort,  would  such  governmental  aid  be  more  easily 
obtained  in  the  case  of  one  University  or  of  two  ? — I 
should  think  certainly  in  the  case  of  one,  because  if  the 
Universities  are  to  be  in,  any  sense  equal,  each  Uni- 
versity would  require  what  you  have  called  the  plant 
to  the  same  extent  and  at  the  same  cost. 

9948.  But  something  higher  than  ordinary  plant 
higher  than  those  ordinarily  required  for  teaching, 
they  would  require  more  aid  than  Grovernment  sup- 
port ? — Yes. 

9949.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  more  easily 
obtained  if  there  were  one  University  than  if  there 
were  two  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9950.  Then  with  regard  to  the  scheme  before  the 
Senate  there  are  provisions  for  provincial  as  well  as  for 
London  colleges  ? — Yes. 

9951.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to 
make  any  distinction  and  have  a  separate  provision 
for  rirovincial  colleges  as  distinct  from  London  col- 
leges, or  that  one  standing  committee  should  regu- 
late the  whole  which  might  be  done  in  a  more 
uniform  manner  and  which  might  possibly  simplify 
the  proceedings  of  the  University,  is  it  necessary  to 
have  provisions  for  provincial  colleges  separately  from 
provisions  for  London  colleges  ? — If  I  remember  aright 
those  arrangements  were  made  in  the  endeavour  as  far 
as  possible  to  reconcile  the  claims  made  by  the  two 
colleges  on  the  one  side  and  the  provincial  colleges  on 
the  other. 

9952.  Those  are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  the 
views  of  the  Senate  ? — Convocation  was  very  strong 
about  it  too. 

9953.  It  really  was  not  a  necessary  and  desirable 
thing,  for  I  perceive  that  the  provincial  colleges  are 
represented  on  the  Council,  and  there  is  no  separate 
examination  provided  for  ? — No,  it  was  never  intended 
to  have  the  examinations  different. 

9954.  And  being  provided  for  by  one  council  with 
one  examination  for  all,  it  would  seem,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous that  there  should  be  a  separate  organisation  for 
provincial  colleges  ? — I  think  it  was  very  much  felt  by 
the  provincial  colleges  that  they  had  not  been  repre- 
sented before  the  last  Royal  Commission,  and  that  it 
was  very  hard  for  them  if  the  whole  of  their  teaching, 
so  far  as  examination  could  determine  it,  were  to  be 
determined  by  teachers  in  London. 

9955.  And  certainly  the  University  of  London  had  no 
desire  at  any  rate  to  limit  its  sphere  of  action  to 
London.  It  desires  to  include  provincial  teaching  or 
provincial  examination  and  the  admission  of  provincial 
students  as  well  as  London  students.  It  is  not  desired 
to  limit  its  sphere  of  action  to  London  students  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

9956.  Therefore  it  does  not  desire  in  any  case  to  be 
considered  exclusively  as  a  University  for  London  ? — 
No  ;  I  should  think  in  the  same  sense  perhaps  as  London 
would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  the  title  of  Metropolis. 

9957.  In  what  way  do  you  think  examinations  would 
be  altered  in  the  case  of  medical  students  ?  I  think 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  profession  that 
students  should  be  admitted  to  degrees  on  the  mere 
examination  that  gives  the  license.  I  think  we  all 
desire  that  the  degree  should  indicate  something  higher 
and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  higher  general  know- 
ledge. You  feel  that  they  should  be  required  to  pass 
th((  matriculation  examination  ? — That  may  be  deemed 
essential.  I  think  I  have  never  heard  anyone  propose 
to  give  that  up . 

9958.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  objection  made 
to  the  character  of  the  preliminary  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London.    It  has  been  thought 
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perhaps  to  require  too  much  of  detailed  knowledge  ? — 
That  might  be  adjusted  by  adjusting  the  examinations, 
and  especially  it  would  be  adjusted  if  we  were  in 
connexion  with  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

9959.  And  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  opportunities 
for  obtaining  the  degree  in  London,  could  in  that  way 
be  facilitated  ? — Certainly. 

9960.  That  the  real  knowledge  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  midwifery  should  not  be  materially  altered  ? — I 
think  we  have  generally  felt  that  the  facility  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  a  great  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
examination  held  by  the  two  Royal  Colleges  for  license 
and  membership  were  accepted  as  part  of  the  examina- 
tion for  the  M.B.  because  at  present  the  student  who 
wishes  to  be  an  M.B.  of  the  University,  and  who  wishes 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  must  pass  both  examinations  in  their  com- 
plete forms. 

9961.  Do  you  approve  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  from  that  combination  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  Senate,  but  it 
has  always  been  assumed  that  we  should  have  our 
relations  with  the  two  Royal  Colleges  only. 

9962.  You  think,  then,  that  itwould  be  rather  objec- 
tionable to  include  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  the 
combination  ? — I  see  no  advantage  whatever  in  it,  and 
some  disadvantage. 

9963.  With  regard  to  University  extension,  I  think 
the  point  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  great  deal 
in  view,  was  that  there  should  be  University  extension 
lectures  connected  with  the  coming  University,  what- 
ever it  be,  corresponding  with  those  which  are  now 
given  in  connexion  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  of 
course  there  would  be  no  particular  diffiralty  in  that 
in  either  case  ? — No,  they  could  arrange  that  just  as 
well  with  one  as  with  two  Universities. 

9964.  You  had  rather  not  perhaps  speak  respecting 
the  powers  of  convocation.  The  power  of  convocation 
at  the  present  time  is  to  negative  any  new  charter,  I 
think  ? — Yes,  a  charter  may  not  be  asked  for  without 
the  assent  of  convocation. 

9965.  According  to  the  revised  scheme  in  clause  16, 
the  second  paragraph,  "  The  business  of  the  Committee 
"  shall  be  to  discharge  such  functions  in  relation  to 
"  the  medical  constituent  colleges,  and  the  examina- 
"  tion  of  students  in  Medicine  as  the  Senate  may  from 
"  time  to  time  delegate  to  them."  It  has  been  felt  by 
some  of  those  who  are  proposed  as  constituent  medical 
colleges  that  there  should  be  a  combination  of  teaching. 
They  feel  that  they  cannot  carry  out  efficient  teaching, 
especially  in  certain  of  the  preliminary  subjects,  as 
they  now  stand.  Some  schools  feel  that  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  efficient  teaching  in  the 
various  subjects,  and  they  would  be  very  glad  that 
there  should  be  some  power  which  should  compel  a 
combination  among  them  ? — That  might  be  made 
under  that  clause,  but  I  think  no  one  would  know 
better  than  yourself  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  com- 
pelling a  medical  school  to  undergo  any  such  change 
as  that. 

9966.  It  requires  some  superior  power  to  effect  the 
change,  and  that  is  a  point  that  might  be  borne  in 
mind  ? — It  might  be  borne  in  mind,  but  the  compulsion 
in  every  case  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  I  think 
that  with  a  threat  of  compulsion  possibly  it  might  be 
brought  about. 

9967.  And  this  clause  would  probably  admit  of 
inspection  of  the  schools  ? — Certainly. 

9968.  It  has  been  suggested,  though  not  in  this 
room,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  inspection 
should  be  required  ? — Of  all  the  schools  ? 

9969.  That  not  only  should  there  be  the  power  to 
inspect,  but  the  requirement  to  inspect — that  they 
should  from  time  to  time  as  a  matter  of  duty  inspect 
the  schools  ? — The  medical  schools  and  others  ? 

9970.  Yes,  inspect  the  medical  schools  and  others  as 
a  matter  of  duty  ? — That  would  require  a  very  consider- 
able change,  and  would  be  a  great  expense  besides. 

9971.  That  a  University  which  requires  certificates 
can  if  it  chooses  inspect,  but  that  it  should  not  onlv 
have  the  opportunity,  but  the  requirement,  because 
practically,  if  they  had  only  the  opportunity,  they 
would  be  likely  not  to  do  it  ? — It  might  be  the  function 
of  the  University  to  inspect. 

9972.  They  would  in  that  way  exercise  a  very 
important  influence  over  education,  no  doubt.   If  they 


really  sent  periodically  persons  to  inspect  the  several 
schools,  it  would  act  in  a  very  influential  manner  upon 
these  several  schools  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful 
but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 

9973.  If  it  had  the  power  it  would  lead  probably  of 
necessity  to  this  sort  of  combination  more  particularly 
in  the  preliminary  subjects,  which  is  very  much  desired 
by  many  of  the  medical  schools,  but  which  they  cannot 
of  themselves  manage  to  effect.  Do  you  feel  that  there 
may  be  difficulties  about  that  ? — I  am  afraid  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  almost  insuperable,  especially  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  University  of  London,  it  had  to  inspect 
the  provincial  teaching  places.  I  forget  what  number 
of  institutions  send  their  students,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  inspect  them  all. 

9974.  The  mere  fact  of  the  expectation  of  such  in- 
spection would  do  something,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9975.  In  Clause  VI.,  paragraph  31,  it  says,  "  Each 
"  Faculty  shall  consist  of  the  teachers  of  London  con- 
"  stituent  colleges  as  determined  under  the  foregoing 
"  Clauses  22  and  24."  Does  that  mean  all  teachers  ? 
That  seems  to  require  a  little  modification  ? — (No 
answer.) 

9976-9.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  It  has  been  stated  before  us  that 
the  time  for  graduation  required  in  the  University  of 
London,  speaking  of  the  M.D.  degree,  is  from  10  to  12 
years.    Is  that  correct  ? — No. 

9980.  What  is  correct,  if  that  is  not  ? — Four  years  of 
medical  study  for  the  M.B.  and  one  year  after  this. 

9981.  That  makes  five.  It  has  been  also  stated  that 
the  examiners  in  the  University  of  London  change 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  that  on  every  change 
there  is  a  new  syllabus.    Is  that  correct  ? — No. 

9982.  What  is  correct  ?— Each  examiner  is  appointed 
annually,  and  the  general  rule  is  that  each  examiner 
is  appointed  for  five  years,  by  his  first  appointment  and 
four  subsequent  re -appointments,  and  the  arrangement 
is  made  that  in  no  instance  should  two  examiners  cease 
at  the  same  time. 

9983.  With  reference  to  new  syllabuses  always  coming 
in,  may  I  refer  to  your  previous  answer  that  whenever 
new  syllabuses  are  issued  they  are  settled  after  com- 
munication with  teachers  and  examiners  ? — In  every 
instance  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  a  syllabus 
has  not  been  altered  except  after  conference  with 
teachers  and  examiners  in  the  subjects  of  the  syllabus. 

9984.  We  have  been  told  something  about  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  medical  students  of  the  day.  Are 
you  aware  that  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  very  largely  and 
very  influentially  signed  by  the  students  of  the  London 
hospitals,  asking  that  they  might  not  diminish  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  their  degree  ? — Certainly. 

9985.  Is  it  also  the  fact  that  last  year  the  London 
University  passed  more  doctors  of  medicine  than  in 
any  previous  year  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  it  was  so. 

9986.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  By  doctors  of  medicine 
do  you  mean  bachelors  ? — No,  doctors. 

9987.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Was  that  the  case  with  bachelors 
too  ? — That  I  cannot  tell. 

9988.  (Sir  Lyon  Play  fair.)  Can  you  tell  us  how 
many  doctors  of  medicine  were  passed  last  year  F — 
The  registrar  tells  me  that  there  were  61  candidates, 
and  49  passed.  There  were  107  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  75  passed. 

9989.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  the  47th  clause  of  nhe  Senate's 
scheme  I  find  certain  provisions  giving  power  to  the 
Senate  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal 
Colleges,  and  concluding  I  quote  these  words : 
"  This  arrangement  for  joint  examination  shall  not 
"  lessen  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  be 
"  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  examinations  in 
"  all  respects."  That  has  been  described  before  us  by 
one  or  two  witnesses  as  giving  the  Royal  Colleges  a 
veto  on  the  action  of  the  Senate.  Is  that  your  view  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  No  one  would  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  except  on  the  statement  of  the  examiners 
appointed  by  the  University. 

9990.  Now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  some  of  these 
misconceptions,  I  want  to  come  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  points.  In  answer  to  Professor  Ramsay  you 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  University  could  not  with 
great  advantage  make  itself  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  teaching  of  collegiate  institutions  or  schools  ? — 
Not  otherwise  than  by  the  indirect  influence  of  exami- 
nation. 
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9991.  May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  clause  46,  by  which  examinations  even  up 
to  the  final  degree  are  to  a  considerable  extent  shared 
with,  and  to  some  extent  left  in  the  hands  of,  the 
colleges.  Supposing  a  large  share  of  influence  to  be  in 
that  way  given  to  collegiate  institutions,  might  it  not 
be  a  reasonable  thing  that  the  University  should  have 
some  control,  it  would  be  a  question  how  much,  in  the 
nomination  of  the  teachers  to  whose  teaching  such 
great  weight  was  to  be  given  ? — I  quite  think  it  might 
be  useful  if  the  University  had,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
was  contemplated  in  that  clause. 

9992.  But  assuming  such  power  as  that,  might  it  not 
be  a  desirable  addition  that,  kept  within  due  limits,  the 
University  should  have  some  influence  in  determining 
who  those  persons  were  to  be  to  whose  teaching  so  much 
weight  was  to  be  assigned  ? — Tes. 

9993.  Then  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  teaching  for  which  I  think  you  said  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  scheme  may  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  13th  clause  of  the  scheme  which 
appears  really  to  contemplate  a  great  deal  of  that  kind 
of  thing.  "  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  of 
"  the  Senate  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  in 
"  connexion  with  the  London  Constituent  Colleges  in 
"  those  Faculties  " — that  is  to  say,  University  College 
and  King's  College — "  This  committee  shall  consist  of 
"  the  President  and  Principal  of  University  and  King's 
"  Colleges,  of  the  Fellows  elected  by  these  colleges,  of 
"  the  six  Fellows  elected  by  the  London  Faculties  of 
"  Arts  and  Science,  and  of  ten  other  fellows  to  be 
"  elected  by  the  Senate  annually.  The  business  of  the 
"  committee  shall  be  to  promote  the  organization, 
"  improvement,  and  extension  of  University  teaching 
"  in  Arts  and  Science  in  and  for  London,  including  the 
"  establishment  of  professorships  and  teacherships  in 
"  London,  and  to  discharge  such  functions  in  relation 
"  to  the  said  constituent  colleges,  and  the  examination 
"  of  students  therefrom  in  Arts  and  Science,  as  the 
"  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them." 
So  it  will  appear  that  those  functions  were  contem- 
plated?— Yes,  I  had  forgotten  that  clause. 

9994.  You  now  remember  it  ? — Yes. 

9995.  With  regard  to  another  important  question 
put  to  you  by  Professor  Eamsay.  You  seemed  not  to 
be  in  favour  of  any  body  such  as  a  board  of  study  or 
Senatus  Academictis ,  or  whatever  it  might  be  termed, 
having  the  power  to  make  regirlations,  subject  only  to, 
the  overruling  and  controlling  of  the  chief  governing 
body.  But  would  that  necessarily  involve  any  great 
degree  of  difficulty  ?  Let  me,  for  instance,  call  your 
attention  to  a  parallel  existing  in  our  constitution.  The 
Local  Government  Board  and  some  other  departments 
make  provisional  orders  which  become  law  after  lying 
on  the  table  of  the  house  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  body  of  the  descrip- 
tion referred  to  by  Professor  Bamsay,  incorporating 
all  the  teaching  power  of  the  University  making 
regulations  which  should  be  no  doubt  laid  before  the 
central  body,  the  ultimate  supreme  governing  body,  but 
should,  unless  interfered  with,  take  effect? — I  think 
that  might  be  a  very  good  method  of  carrying  out 
what  is  practically  clone  now.  All  changes  are  recom- 
mended by  committees,  and  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  reject  their  recommendation. 

9996.  But  in  matters  which  were  matters  of  consider- 
able variety  and  the  conduct  of  which  required  rapidity 
it  might  facilitate  what  needed  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

9997.  So  you  would  recognise  the  advantages  attend- 
ing a  system  of  that  kind,  would  you  ? — Yes,  but  I 
think  practically  it  is  all  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Faculties.  They  may  meet  at  any  time ;  they  may 
recommend  what  they  wish  ;  and  the  Senate  can  pass 
it  at  once. 

9998.  But  supposing  some  recommendation  of  that 
kind  were  in  force,  might  it  not  make  the  conduct  of 
work  go  more  easily  ? — Yes. 

(Professor  Bamsay.)  It  is  the  boards  of  studies,  not 
the  Faculties. 

9999.  (Mr.  Ansiie.)  It  is  the  teaching  element  that 
I  desire  to  indicate  by  whatever  name  they  go.  Now 
I  think  a  question  was  put  and  answered  in  the  Way 
I  am  going  to  indicate.  It  was  stated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  that  assuming  a  University  to  exist  in  London 
which  commanded  the  aid  and  allegiance  of  the  great 
body  of  London  teachers  no  better  body  could  be 
discovered  for  determining  and  controlling  the  course 


of  study  and  the  results  of  that  study  for  private 
students.  Would  you  agree  with  his  Lordship  in  that 
opinion  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  better  than  the 
judgment  that  might  be  passed  by  examiners  who 
examine  the  students  under  all  systems  of  teaching. 

10.000.  But  could  there  be  any  better  than  that  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

10.001.  Could  there  be  any  better  body  to  control  and 
test  the  results  of  private  study  than  the  great  body  of 
London  teachers  ? — No. 

10.002.  You  would  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  provided  they  determined  it  by 
methods  of  examination. 

10.003.  The  direction  would  not  be  by  examination,  I 
suppose  ? — I  thought  you  asked  as  to  the  results. 

10.004.  The  determining  of  the  course  and  testing  the 
results  ? — Yes. 

10.005.  You  understand  it  to  apply  to  both  ? — Yes, 
but  the  results  should  be  tested  by  examination. 

10.006.  Certainly.  But  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  what  is  in  my  mind  is  both  branches  the  direction 
of  the  course,  and  the  test  of  results? — That  question 
might  imply  that  the  professors  themselves  were  to  be 
examiners. 

10.007.  It  does  not  imply  that? — It  might.  There  is 
no  mention  of  examiners  in  it  or  of  examinations. 

10.008.  Perhaps  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  examina- 
tion." Of  course  examination  is  the  only  thing  which 
tests  results  ? — Yes. 

10.009.  Therefore,  that  is  necessarily  implied,  or  at 
least  take  it  as  implied  ? — Then  I  should  agree. 

10.010.  If,  however,  the  aid  and  allegiance  of  the 
great  body  of  London  teachers  were  transferred  to 
another  University  in  London,  would  not  the  existing 
University  seated  as  it  is  in  London,  and  managed  as 
it  necessarily  must  be  by  persons  who  are  resident  in 
London,  find  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  aid  and  assistance  of  teachers  for  carrying  on 
their  work  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  if  the  association  of 
the  teachers  in  the  new  University  were  in  any  sort 
compulsory,  so  as  to  leave  none  who  might  attach 
themselves  to  the  old  one. 

10.011.  I  mean  if  their  aid  and  allegiance  were 
transferred  to,  and  all  their  interests  associated  with 
the  new  University,  would  not  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  existing  University  be  very  largely  increased  ? 
—Yes. 

10.012.  And  would  not  the  difficulty  also  be  increased 
of  finding  persons  with  competent  knowledge,  and  a 
sufficiently  fresh  experience  of  teaching,  to  take  an 
active  and  interested  part  on  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

10.013.  Supposing  you  had  a  body  constituted  in 
the  way  I  suggested,  commanding  the  services  of  the 
great  body  of  London  teachers,  and  constituted  in  such 
a  way  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  not  only  a  power- 
ful, but  also  an  impartial  body,  do  you  see  any  ground 
or  reason  why  students  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
should  anticipate  being  treated  unfairly,  or  not  having 
full  justice  done  to  their  attainments  in  the  awarding 
of  the  honours  of  the  University  ?— I  think  they  would 
be  justly  treated,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  feel 
that  it  was  quite  fair  that  the  whole  of  the  method  of 
their  teaching  should  practically  be  determined  by 
London  men. 

10.014.  Now  you  are  speaking  of  important  collegiate 
bodies  ? — Yes. 

10.015.  But  now,  as  a  practical  matter,  must  not  we 
face  this  fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  local 
Universities  will  certainly  be  founded  in  the  near 
future  in  which  those  colleges  will  find  their  proper 
place  ? — I  think  it  very  likely  they  will,  but  the  numoer 
of  colleges  besides  which  will  not  be  associated  will  go 
on  increasing. 

10.016.  They  might  hereafter  ? — Yes. 

10.017.  But  if  such  colleges  were  to  be  founded  here- 
after, there  would  be  two  alternatives, they  would  either 
be  united  with  some  local  system  if  they  were  strong* 
enough  for  it,  or  if  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  be 
united  with  the  local  system,  they  could  hardly  yet 
claim  to  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  University  of  London  ?— Not  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
conduct,  but  to  find  an  examination  open  to  them.  If 
one  is  to  forecast  events  like  that,  I  would  forecast 
that  whatever  number  of  provincial  Universities  they 
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have,  a  large  number  of  students  will  come  from  them 
to  London  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  degree  of  the 
London  University. 

10.018.  But  if  students  desert  in  that  way  their  own 
University  system,  and  come  to  London,  is  it  a 
reasonable  or  a  prudent  thing  in  an  educational  sense, 
that  the  course  of  action  in  a  London  University  should 
be  controlled  by  those  local  bodies  ? — No. 

10.019.  If  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  retain  their 
students,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  claim  to  control 
the  conduct  of  teaching  and  examination  by  the 
London  University? — Not  to  control  it.  But,  as  the 
scheme  proposes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  fair  that 
some  of  them  should  be  represented. 

10.020.  What  I  am  proposing  is  that  colleges  which 
have  sufficient  strength  to  establish  a  title  to  partici- 
pation in  a  University  would  join  some  University  or 
other P — Yes. 

10.021.  If  they  are  provincial  colleges  they  would 
make  good  their  claim  to  enter  into  a  provincial 
University  ? — Yes. 

10.022.  If  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  good 
their  claim  to  enter  into  a  provincial  University,  I 
want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  reason  why  they 
should  claim  to  enter  into  the  University  of  London  ? — 
I  should  say  their  claim  should  not  be  allowed. 

10.023.  Still,  of  course,  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  required  would  still  remain  open  to  all  students 
who  came  from  London  or  elsewhere,  to  be  examined 
at  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

10.024.  And  the  continuance  of  that  power  would,  in 
your  judgment,  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  reasonable 
demands  ? — Yes. 

10.025.  (Sir  Lyon  Play  fair.)  You  know  that  the 
feeling  is  very  strong,  that  the  present  London  Uni- 
versity is  not  a  teaching  University,  and  that  it 
influences  education  by  its  examinations.  Are  you 
clear  that  you  can  meet  that  feeling  by  the  alteration 
of  the  London  University  sufficient  to  make  it  a  teaching 
University,  which  is  the  strong  public  demand? — I 
think  it  will  require  a  great  change  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  University. 

10.026.  You  have  previously  made  efforts  to  meet 
that  by  your  scheme  ?— Yes. 

10.027.  At  the  present  moment  the  London  Uni- 
versity has  examiners  "wno  examine  their  own  students, 
has  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  can  be  justly  said. 

10.028.  I  will  take  the  example  of  one  of  your 
medical  examiners,  Professor  Bain.  Supposing  a  pupil 
came  from  Aberdeen  to  take  a  degree  he  would  be 
examined  by  Professor  Bain,  would  he  not? — In  the 
written  examinations  his  name  would  not  be  known. 
The  candidates  are  all  indicated  by  numbers.  In  the 
viva  voce  examination  there  would  be  another  examiner 
present  who  would  examine  instead  of  Professor  Bain. 

10.029.  Instead  of  or  along  with  him? — Professor 
Bain  would  sit  by,  but  the  examination  weuld  be  con- 
ducted really  by  the  other  examiner. 

10.030.  Or  by  both  ? — I  would  not  venture  to  say 
that  Professor  Bain  might  not  ask  a  question,  but  the 
understanding  would  be  that  the  examination  is  con- 
ducted practically  by  the  other  examiner  of  whom  the 
candidate  has  not  been  a  pupil. 

10.031.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  German  Uni- 
versities and  in  the  Scotch  Universities  the  actual 
system  is  that  the  professor  shall  examine  along  with 
extra-academical  examiners  ? — I  do  not  know  to  what 
degree  the  examination  by  the  professor  will  be  carried, 
but  I  think  that  to  have  an  examination  chiefly  or 
practically  conducted  by  the  professor  is  a  mistake. 

10.032.  I  was  a  long  time  a  professorial  examiner 
with  extra-academical  examiners,  and  I  do  not  ever 
recollect  the  interference  of  an  extra  examiner  with 
me  except  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  my  examination  ? 
— That  would  be  due  to  some  extent  perhaps  to  your 
personal  character. 

10.033.  I  am  speaking  of  experience  along  with  the 
extra-academical  examiners  who  are  much  less  severe 
than  professorial  examiners  ? — In  the  examinations  for 
high  degrees  it  should  not  be  that  a  student's  know- 
ledge should  be  limited  to  that  which  he  has  derived 
from  his  teacher. 

10.034.  But  have  you  not  in  this  scheme.  Clause  VIII., 
paragraph  3,  actually  adopted  the  principle  that  the 


professor  shall  examine  for  a  degree  along  with  the 
University  examiner  ? — Yes. 

10.035.  "  Examinations  of  students,  being  candidates 
'  for  matriculation  and  the  pass  examinations  for  the 
'  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  by  a  college  professor  or 
'  teacher  in  the  subject,  or  other  person  appointed  by 
'  the  college,  and  an  examiner  to  be  appointed  by  the 
'  Senate."    There  do  you  not  admit  the  whole  prin- 
ciple, that  a  professor  may  examine  his  own  students 
along  with  a  extra  collegiate  professor  ?- -Yes,  and  that 
extra  collegiate  professor  would  be  appointed  by  the 
University,  and  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
result  of  the  examination. 

10.036.  But  the  examination  would  take  place  by  the 
college  professor,  according  to  this  paragraph  ? — They 
would  sit  together.  In  the  written  examination  the 
college  professor  would  not  know  who  were  his  students 
and  who  were  not.  In  the  viva  voce  examination  they 
would  sit  together  and  the  examiner  appointed  by  the 
University  would  control  and  guide  the  examination 
so  far  as  it  might  be  held  by  the  professor. 

10.037.  That  is  an  attempt  upon  your  part  to  try  and 
bring  the  teaching  system  into  your  examination 
system,  is  it  not  p — Yes,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

10.038.  If  the  London  University  adopted  frankly 
the  belief  that  teaching  should  regulate  examinations 
as  much.as  examinations  should  regulate  teaching,  do 
you  not  think  a  considerable  amount  of  the  difficulty 
between  you  would  be  avoided  ? — I  think  it  practically 
does  so.  I  think  the  two  do  control  one  another.  The 
examinations  from  year  to  year  determine  what  the 
teaching  has  done,  and  if  they  find  the  teaching  above 
their  standard  then  they  may  raise  the  examinations, 
if  below  they  might  drop  them. 

10.039.  But  it  has  been  the  administration  of  the 
London  University  hitherto,  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  of  London  are  not  satisfied  and  desire  a 
teaching  University  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  think  the 
desire  is  unreasonable.  I  think  that  all  they  desire 
can  be  accomplished  by  change  in  the  University  of 
London . 

10.040.  Do  you  think  you  can  so  modify  your  methods 
that  you  will  remove  the  objection  that  the  examina- 
tions limit  and  cramp  the  teaching  and  that  the 
teaching  may  have  great  influence  for  the  better  upon 
your  examinations  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  certainly 
if  I  may  say  "  reasonable  objections." 

10.041.  You  mean  if  the  objections  are  reasonable? 
—Yes. 

10.042.  l  our  scheme  had  for  one  of  its  motives  here 
to  try  and  reconcile  the  interests  of  teachers — not  to 
be  cramped  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  but  to  teach  as 
they  liked  and  to  have  their  teaching  represented  in 
the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

10.043.  And  you  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  Senate  at 
least  was  concerned,  the  Senate  would  be  prepared  to 
adapt  itself  to  such  an  object  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  may 
repeat  that  the  Senate  has  done  all  that  lay  within  its 
power  under  the  conditions  of  its  Charter  to  have  the 
influence  of  teachers  exercised  in  the  whole  of  the 
examinations.  It  has  done  all  it  could  to  bring  the 
influence  of  teachers  to  bear  upon  examinations. 

10.044.  You  are  not  so  sure  that  it  would  be  the 
opinion  of  Convocation,  are  you  ?  —  I  can  not  tell 
what  the  opinion  of  Convocation  would  be. 

10.045.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  Royal  Irish 
University  was  established  the  Convocation  of  the  old 
Dublin  University  refused  any  concessions,  and  Parlia- 
ment intervened,  and  carried  what  they  thought  was 
right  ? — I  did  not  know  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
so. 

10.046.  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  that  the  duty  of  a 
University  does  not  consist  of  mere  examination,  but 
that  it  should  try  to  promote  even  the  advance  of 
science  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

10.047.  You  think  that  might  be  done  through  Uni- 
versity professors  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
University  might  increase  its  utility  very  much  if  it 
had  the  power  of  appointing  professors  who  should 
teach  on  the  higher  levels  of  arts  and  science. 

10.048.  And  who  should  have  laboratories  of  research 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

10.049.  You  spoke  a  little  of  University  extension. 
As  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Scotch  Universities 
now  influence  very  much  the  education  of  the  country, 
do  you  not   think   that  the  London  University  or 
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Greshara  College,  or  whatever  University  was  esta- 
blished for  London,  might  influence  very  much  the 
teaching  of  the  secondary  schools  in  London  itself  ? — 
Yes. 

10.050.  And  in  that  way  you  might  influence  the 
education  of  the  masses,  as  one  of  the  questions  put  to 
you  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

10.051.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  duty  of  any 
University  in  London  ? — As  far  as  possible  I  should 
wish  to  do  it. 

10.052.  You  would  wish  to  promote  University 
teaching  throughout  the  metropolis,  would  you  ? — 
Yes. 

10.053.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  At  the  outset  of  your  exami- 
nation I  thought  there  was  a  slight  misapprehension. 
Was  the  scheme  of  the  London  Senate  ever  in  any 
sense  approved  or  endorsed  by  the  recent  Eoyal  Com- 
mission p — No. 

10.054.  It  was  merely  that  the  Commission  left  the 
Senate  to  construct  the  scheme  and  itself  passed  no 
judgment  upon  it  ? — The  Commission  had  ceased  to 
exist  before  we  considered  their  report.  The  Commis- 
sion in  their  report  I  may  say  stated  their  willingness 
to  consider  any  questions  that  might  be  submitted  to 
them,  but  nothing  was  submitted  by  the  University  of 
London. 

10.055.  The  scheme  so  far  as  I  understood  was  pre- 
sented en  bloc  to  the  Convocation  in  a  simple  motion 
that  the  Charter  be  approved  ? — That  is  the  necessary 
form.  Schemes  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  Convoca- 
tion, but  a  draft  Charter.  Their  right  is  that  no 
Charter  may  be  asked  for  unless  with  their  consent. 

10.056.  Is  it  held  that  it  is  unconstitutional  or  im- 
possible to  consult  Convocation  on  proposals  seriatim, 
rather  than  present  the  whole  scheme  as  an  entirety 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has 
ever  been  the  custom  to  do  so,  but  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  had  conferences  with  Convocation  before 
this  scheme  was  drawn  up. 

10.057.  That  gives  Convocation  no  opportunity  for 
mending  particulars  ? — None. 

10.058.  Does  not  that  tend  to  combine  all  the  ele- 
ments of  opposition,  and  put  any  attempt  at  forming  a 
Charter  in  a  disadvantageous  position  ? — Yes. 

10.059.  Should  a  new  scheme  be  submitted  to  Con- 
vocation, would  it  be  impossible  to  secure  that  ? — Of 
course  whatever  this  Commission  might  recommend 
could  be  embodied  in  a  Charter,  or  any  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  could  be  recommended  by  this  Com- 
mission. 

10.060.  Would  that  be  snbmitted  to  Convocation  as  a 
whole  scheme  ? — I  think  the  Senate  has  no  power  at 
all  to  submit  portions  of  a  Charter. 

10.061.  Nor  to  test  amendments  previous  to  putting 
a  whole  scheme  ? — No,  I  think  not.  It  might  be  done 
if  the  Senate  wished  it. 

10.062.  You  think  discretion  would  rest  with  the 
Senate  to  some  extent,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

10.063.  On  the  main  question  you  think  that  a  single 
University  would  and  could  undertake  what  we  may 
speak  of  as  the  two-fold  work  of  directing  through 
some  organisation  the  higher  metropolitan  education 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organising  and  conducting 
of  Imperial  examinations  ? — Yes. 

10.064.  For  the  practical  operation  of  that  double 
duty  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  some  way  necessary  to 
separate  the  two  functions.  I  mean  there  would  be 
some  kind  of  separate  board  or  committee  or  sub- 
committee entrusted  with  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
examination  ? — Yes. 

10.065.  That  would  be  practically  necessary,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  draft 
Charter. 

10.066.  And  the  metropolitan  part  of  the  work,  that 
is  the  teaching  University  part  of  the  work,  would  be 
largely,  or  at  any  rate  in  part,  administered  and  con- 
trolled by  the  teachers  of  metropolitan  colleges? — 
Yes. 

10.067.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
work.  I  suppose  there  the  endeavour  would  be  to 
avoid  giving  any  special  control  or  place  to  the 
metropolitan  teachers  ? — Yes. 

10.068.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  or  the  governing  body  to  constitute  a  board  on 
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placed  for  that  particular  purpose  p — I  think  it  would  Bart.,  F.K.S. 
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10.070.  And  that  part  of  the  work,  I  presume,  would 
be  conducted  in  the  main,  perhaps  wholly,  by  external 
examiners  appointed  very  much  as  the  present  ex- 
aminers of  the  University  of  London  are  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 

10.071.  That  is  to  say,  candidates  would  be  invited 
to  come  forward,  and  the  most  efficient  and  eminent 
examiners  would  be  elected  irrespective  of  their  be- 
longing to  London  colleges,  provincial  colleges,  or  any 
other  colleges  ? — Yes. 

10.072.  Assuming  any  sort  of  special  recognition  or 
acceptance  for  particular  examinations  contributing 
towards  a  degree  course,  should  not  such  recognition 
be  determined  rather  by  the  status  and  character  of 
the  institution  than  by  any  local  consideration  ? — Do 
you  mean  that  none  should  be  admitted  except  those 
who  are  in  recognised  colleges  ? 

10.073.  I  was  thinking  of  one  scheme  that  was  put 
forward  which  proposed  that  special  acceptance  should 
be  given  by  the  University  of  London  to  London  colleges, 
in  respect  of  matriculation  and  in  respect  of  inter- 
mediate examinations,  which  I  think  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  give  to  provincial  colleges.  Should  not  that 
sort  of  recognition  rather  be  determined  by  the  status 
of  the  institution  than  by  the  place  where  it  was? — I 
think  that  might  be' so.  I  had  better  repeat  again  and 
again  that  the  first  scheme  was  drawn  up  at  a  time 
when  we  had  none  to  consider  with  regard  to  intimate 
association,  except  the  two  colleges,  University  and 
King's,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

10.074.  Was  not  the  chief  point  which  excited  the 
jealousy  or  the  criticism  of  the  provincial  colleges  that 
there  were  special  privileges  accorded  to  the  two 
colleges,  even  with  the  same  degree  in  view  and  identity 
of  final  examination  P — Yes. 

10.075.  It  would  very  much  tend  to  allay  any 
jealousy  of  that  kind  if  institutions  were  so  accepted 
on  their  own  merits  and  academical  status,  and  not  by 
their  geographical  position  P — I  think  it  might,  but 
there  again  it  would  have  rested  with  the  two  colleges 
to  decide  what  amount  of  advantage  they  would  be 
prepared  to  grant  to  the  provincial  colleges. 

10.076.  I  suppose  it  would  be  contemplated  that 
London  colleges  should  be  free  to  send  in  their 
students  for  examination  quite  as  much  as  the  pro- 
vincial colleges — no  difference  whatever  to  be  made  ? — 
I  should  think  so  certainly. 

10.077.  I  think  there  were  some  claims  put  forward 
for  representation  on  the  Senate  or  the  governing  body 
by  the  provincial  colleges  ? — Yes. 

10.078.  Were  those  strongly  pressed  P — Yes. 

10.079.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  no  sufficient  repre- 
sentation accorded  to  London  colleges,  as  such,  still  the 
provincial  colleges  would  press  for  it  strongly  ? — I 
could  not  venture  to  say  what  they  would  do.  I  am 
not  in  such  intimate  relations  with  them  as  to  be  able 
to  tell. 

10.080.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  how  much  it 
was  a  desire  to  be  simply  represented  on  examinations, 
or  how  far  it  was  jealousy  of  London  institutions 
having  representatives,  and  themselves  having  no  in- 
fluence ?  —That  was  really  the  chief  difficulty  which 
occurred  in  all  the  negotiations.  As  I  said  before  the 
scheme  drawn  up  in  June  was  accepted  by  University 
College  and  King's  College.  Then  came  strong  re- 
sistance from  the  country  colleges  that  this  excluded 
them,  and  under  the  strong  representations  then  made 
the  Senate  thought  it  right  to  admit  them,  and  then 
the  scheme  was  refused  by  King's  College  and  Univer- 
sity College. 

10.081.  What  do  you  think  was  the  real  gravamen — 
the  desire  of  representation  or  the  jealousy  of  repre- 
sentation of  other  bodies  and  not  themselves  ? — I  can 
not  venture  to  state  that.  I  do  not  remember  what 
passed  at  the  conferences  enough  to  speak  upon  that. 
I  remember  the  statement  being  made  that  it  was  very 
unfair  that  the  provincial  colleges  should  have  their 
students  submitted  to  examinations  which  were  mainly 
determined  by  the  London  colleges. 
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Sir  J.  Paget,  10,082.  Or  mainly  conducted  even  by  London  exami- 

Bart.,F.R.S.  ners,  was  it  not?— They  are  not  wholly  conducted  by 

  London  examiners.    There  are  examiners  from  many 

22  July  1892.  provincial  colleges  and  even  from  Ireland. 

10.083.  In  that  scheme  it  was  proposed,  was  it  not, 
that  there  should  be  a  large  element  of  London 
examiners  ? — I  do  not  think  the  scheme  touched  the 
appointment  of  examiners  excepting  in  so  far  as  the 
teachers  of  the  two  colleges  were  to  be  examiners. 

10.084.  Now  turning  to  the  cost  of  examinations 
which  was  one  point  that  was  dwelt  upon  as  consti- 
tuting the  advantage  of  a  single  University,  I  thought 
the  full  force  of  the  objection  was  not  entirely 
apprehended.  Bishop  Barry  rather  seemed  to  think 
that  it  turned  upon  buildings,  provision  of  rooms  and 
so  forth  ;  that  is  a  very  small  part  is  it  not  of  the  cost 
of  a  system  of  examinations  ? — Yes. 

10.085.  Does  any  large  part  go  for  rents  or  for  pay- 
ment to  various  institutions  which  are  good  enough  to 
lend  or  to  let  rooms  ? — "We  do  not  pay  for  them  at  all. 

10.086.  The  main  cost  of  examination,  then,  consists 
in  the  remuneration  of  examiners  and  supervisers  ? 
—Yes. 

10.087.  And  all  that  lies  outside  buildings  ?— Yes. 

10.088.  I  suppose  the  efficiency  and  the  eminence  of 
examiners  depends  very  largely  upon  the  amount  you 
are  able  to  offer  ? — In  some  measure  it  does,  but  I  would 
not  say  very  largely.  I  think  the  distinction  of  being 
appointed  an  examiner  tells  for  something. 

10.089.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  large  part  of  the 
attraction  ? — Yes,  but  still  the  cost  is  considerable. 

10.090.  Are  the  salaries  determined  mainly,  by  the 
number  of  papers  which  they  examine  or  by  other 
considerations,  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  honours 
schools  now,  for  instance? — I  really  could  not  say 
which,  perhaps  the  registrar  could  tell  you.  (Mr.  Mil- 
man.)  There  are  two  considerations  involved,  there  is 
no  doubt  partly  the  amount  of  the  work  and  also  the 
character  of  the  examiner  chosen.  For  instance,  if  you 
take  a  professional  man  you  have  to  give  him  a  better 
payment  than  perhaps  you  would  give  a  gentleman 
whose  time  is  not  of  the  same  absolute  value.  There 
it  is  a  combination  of  consideration  that  leads  up  to 
the  salary,  which  is  in  no  case  a  large  one. 

10.091.  (To  Mr.  Milman.)  Can  you  give  me  the  total 
amount  of  the  cost  of  conducting  examinations  of  the 
London  University,  I  only  want  it  roughly  ?— The 
working  expenses  irrespective  of  buildings  and  so  forth 
come  to  something  over  15,000Z.  a  year. 

10.092.  (Bishop  Barry  to  Mr.  Milman.)  How  far  is 
that  covered  by  the  examination  fee  of  the  student  ? — 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  our  numbers  have 
been  so  great  that  the  amount  of  working  expenses  has 
been  covered,  and  something  more  than  covered,  by  the 
fees  received. 

10.093.  (Mr.  Rendall  to  Mr.  Milman.)  The  whole 
15,000L  ? — Yes,  last  year  and  the  year  before  we  took 
over  15,000Z. 

10.094.  How  long  has  that  been  so  ? — The  numbers 
have  gone  on  increasing  and  increasing  till  the  amount 
taken  in  fees  has  more  and  more  nearly  covered  it,  and 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  more  than 
covered  it. 

10.095.  The  larger  the  number  of  candidates  the 
more  nearly  the  system  becomes  self-supporting,  does 
it? — Yes,  the  cost  of  examining  in  science  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  arts,  but  taking  the  whole  thing 
together  we  had  about  300L  more  than  the  working 
expenses.  That  included  more  than  the  salaries  of 
examiners,  it  included  the  staff. 

(Sir  James  Paget.)  It  has  risen  to  that  in  the  course 
of  15  years. 

10.096.  (Mr.  Rendall  to  Mr.  Milman.)  Do  you  know 
what  it  began  with  when  numbers  were  small  ? — No, 
I  could  only  tell  the  numbers.    I  do  not  know  the  cost. 

10.097.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  cost  ? — I  could 
not  give  it  exactly.  Of  course,  we  started  with  nothing, 
and  that  involved  a  grant  of  something  like  5.000Z.  or 
6,000Z. 

10.098.  Then  it  has  passed,  as  I  understand,  from 
5,000Z.  to  nothing  by  gradual  diminution  ? — Yes,  I  am 
only  taking  the  figures  very  roughly,  but  as  the  work 
has  increased  the  grant  from  Parliament  has  been 
less. 


10.099.  (To  Sir  James  Paget.)  Do  you  think  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  likely  to  provide  material  grants  for 
a  double  set  of  examinations  ? — I  could  not  tell  what 
the  mind  of  the  Government  would  be,  but  I  should 
think  they  would  not. 

10.100.  Then  it  would  be  one  difficulty  of  the  second 
University  that  it  would  be  liable  to  large  expense  on 
the  ground  of  examinations  ? — I  should  quite  expect  so. 
As  the  registrar  has  said,  there  would  be  examiners 
and  clerical  work  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  number 
of  entries  to  be  sent  up  is  very  large  ;  then  there  is  the 
receiving  of  the  fees,  and  the  arrangement  of  every- 
thing for  both  written  and  practical  examinations.  • 

10.101.  Now  I  will  go  to  the  scheme  for  a  professorial 
University.  There  the  first,  and  I  think  the  main 
objection  that  you  felt  was  the  proposal  for  the  examina- 
tion of  students  in  part  at  any  rate  by  their  own  pro- 
fessors. That  could  not  be  considered  an  essential  or 
indispensable  feature  of  the  scheme,  could  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  said  students  examined  by  their  own  teachers 
alone,  but  by  examiners  appointed  by  their  teachers. 

10.102.  But  even  in  that  form  is  it  anything  that  is 
essential  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole  ?  Might  not  that 
provision  be  dropped  out  without  affecting  other  parts 
of  the  scheme  ? — I  think  I  only  mentioned  that  as  one 
objection. 

10.103.  I  do  not  think  you  went  on  to  state  a  second 
objection.  I  was  wishing  to  know  whether  you  had 
further  objections  ? — I  think  another  objection  is  that 
the  character  of  the  education  should  be,  I  will  not  say 
determined  entirely,  but  at  least  influenced  by  persons 
who  are  not  professors.  We  can  observe  the  ordinary 
results  of  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  men  con- 
duct themselves  after  examination.  Professors,  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  would  have  an  admirable  object  in  view,  that 
of  raising  the  capacity  of  their  students  for  particular 
higher  kinds  of  work,  whereas  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  also  been  to  raise  the  level  of  education  for  all 
classes  of  persons.  The  average  student,  for  example, 
may  not  be  raised  up  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  the 
higher  level  the  professor  would  desire,  but  he  may 
be  educated  up  to  a  very  useful  point. 

10.104.  One  main  point  of  contrast  between  the 
professorial  scheme  and  the  Gresham  University 
scheme  lies,  I  think,  in  the  tendency  to  extend  the 
University  jurisdiction  and  prerogative,  particularly 
in  the  appointment  of  professors,  teachers,  and  so  on. 
There  seemed  to  me  something  of  divergence  between 
the  answers  that  you  gave  to  Bishop  Barry,  and  those 
you  gave  to  Mr.  Anstie.  In  section  13  of  the  scheme 
of  the  Senate,  the  proposed  Charter  included  the 
establishment  of  professorships  and  teacherships  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

10.105.  So  that  that  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ?  —Yes. 

10.106.  And  in  the  report  of  the  late  Commission, 
they  suggested  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be 
allowed  to  the  Senate  and  Convocation  for  doing 
various  things  ;  among  them  establishing  as  electoral 
bodies  the  teachers  of  its  constituent  and  associated 
colleges.  In  contrast  with  that  scheme  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  contrast  as  far  as  I  understand  it  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  the  Gresham  University 
scheme  seems  rather  to  exclude  the  University  from 
that  power  of  appointing  professors.  Could  you  tell 
me  which  of  the  two  you  think  the  better — that  the 
power  should  be  included  or  excluded  from  University 
jurisdiction  ? — I  think  it  would  depend  very  much 
upon  what  is  the  office  and  duty  of  the  professors.  It 
would  be  to  my  mind  going  too  far  if  the  University 
were  to  undertake  the  duty  of  appointing  professors  in 
all  principal  places  of  education,  but  not  too  far  if  it 
were  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  professors  who 
should  teach  higher  subjects  than  can  be  taught  to  the 
general  mass  of  students. 

10.107.  Would  not  the  result  of  that  view  be  that  the 
Charter  should  at  least  contain  such  powers,  leaving  it 
very  much  to  the  future  to  determine  to  what  particular 
amount  or  in  what  exact  direction  the  power  should  be 
exercised  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  what  I  may  say  is 
provided  for  in  that  section — that  there  should  be  a 
power,  but  without  at  all  defining  the  extent  to  or  the 
direction  in  which  that  power  could  be  exercised. 

10.108.  Then  to  that  extent  and  in  that  direction 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  amending  the  Gresham 
Charter  should  that  be  taken  as  the  basis  ? — I  think  so, 
but  I  have  not  studied  the  Gresham  Charter  so  exactly 
as  to  be  able  to  say  what  is  in  it. 
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10.109.  You  spoke  of  the  lower  standard  of  some 
Universities.  Were  you  thinking  of  the  degrees 
throughout,  or  of  degrees  of  any  one  faculty  ? — I  could 
only  judge  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  of  the  degrees 
in  medicine  extends. 

10.110.  That  is  what  was  chiefly  in  your  mind,  is  it  ? 
—Yes. 

10.111.  Have  you  in  your  mind  at  all  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Science  ? — No.  I  could  not  speak  with  any 
knowledge  at  all  of  those,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  the  degrees  in  medicine  are  more  easy  to 
judge  of  because  there  is  a  definite  pecuniary  advan- 
tage in  obtaining  the  degree.  It  gives  not  only  the 
title  to  be  called  "  Doctor,"  but  it  gives  besides  a  legal 
right  to  practise  medicine. 

10.112.  (Prof  essor  Sanderson.)  It  is  generally  admitted, 
is  it  not,  that  the  standard  of  examiners  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  extremely  high  ? — Yes. 

10.113.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  always  has  a  very  large  number  of 
competitors  for  the  office  of  examiner  ? — Yes. 

10.114.  And  consequently  the  University  of  London 
has  really  the  best  men  that  are  to  be  had  ? — Yes. 

10.115.  Consequently  if  there  were  a  second  Univer- 
sity, the  second  University  could  not  have  the  best  P— 
I  do  not  know  how  many  candidates  they  might  have, 
but  the  same  men  who  might  be  candidates  for  one 
University  might  largely  offer  for  the  other. 

10.116.  But  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  division  of 
energy  that  there  should  be  two  Universities  both 
doing  the  same  work  in  examination  ? — Yes. 

10.117.  It  has  been  represented  here  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  that  the  establishment  of  a  second  University 
would  be  injurious  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
University  of  London.  I  suppose  one  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  University  of  London  has  no  material 
interest — in  fact  no  interest— except  the  improvement 
of  education  ? — None  at  all.  Of  course  the  University 
is  very  glad  that  the  grant  to  be  given  by  Government 
should  diminish  every  year,  but  that  is  the  only 
material  interest  it  has. 

10.118.  Even  supposing  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
second  University  would  diminish  the  number  of  can- 
didates, no  one  would  materially  suffer  from  that  ? — 
No. 

10.119.  I  suppose  as  regards  science  and  particularly 
as  regards  the  sciences  introductory  to  medicine, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  institutions  as  they 
at  present  exist  do  teach  very  efficiently  ? — I  havo  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  have  generally  teen 
told  that  there  are  a  few  schools  that  have  very  in- 
efficient means  of  scientific  teaching,  and  it  would  be 
■well  if  they  could  coalesce  into  one  larger  scheme.  I 
think  some  of  the  scientific  teaching  of  the  medical 
schools  is  conducted  now  at  South  Kensington,  but 
certainly  the  largest  schools  have,  I  think,  very  efficient 
scientific  teaching. 

10.120.  But  even  as  regards  the  largest  schools 
suppose  we  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  really 
first  rate  University,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  more  efficient  teaching  than  exists  at 
present,  particularly  from  what  may  be  called  the 
higher  branches  of  science  ? — Speaking  only  for  the 
medical  schools  I  should  answer  that  under  conditions. 
I  think  it  is  very  advisable  that  medical  students 
whilst  studying  their  scientific  subjects  should  be  in 
close  relations  with  those  who  are  studying  the  later 
and  practical  subjects.  They  should  be  in  fact  in 
hospitals  within  reach  of  teaching  of  every  kind,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  an  unalloyed  advantage  if  the 
scientific  teaching  were  carried  on  in  places  separate 
from  the  large  hospitals. 

10.121.  Do  you  refer  to  teaching  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  particular  ? — I  refer  to  those  particularly, 
but  I  think  besides  in  teaching  all  subjects,  such  as 
chemistry ;  it  is  well  that  students  whose  minds  are 
distinctly  set  on  studying  medicine  should  be  in  touch 
with  medical  teaching  even  while  studying  chemistry. 

10.122.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  central  institutions  for  teaching  even 
chemistry  and  physics? — A  great  many  others  besides 
medical  students  would  be  studying  chemistry  and 
physics,  but  I  would  not  discourage  the  teaching  of 
those  sciences  in  the  larger  medical" schools. 

10.123.  But  is  it  not  better  that  the  teaching  for 
degrees  should  be  in  connexion  with  the  higher  teach- 


ing?— In  a  measure  it  is,  but  I  should  not  be  sure  Sir  J.  Paget 

that  every  medical  student  ought  to  be  taught  chemis-  Part.,  F.P.S 

try  and  physics  up  to  the  very  highest  point  to  which  _ 

anybody  who  is  going  to  pursue  those  as  their  chief  22  ^u'y  I892- 
studies  in  life  would  have  to  pursue  them. 

10.124.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  the  University  of 
London  does  not  at  present  take  part  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  teaching  is  that  there  is  no  apparatus  ;  it  is  not 
part  of  the  system  ? — None  at  all. 

10.125.  If  a  scheme  were  proposed  which  would 
involve  the  supervision  of  teaching  and  co-operation 
with  the  schools,  both  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
professors  and  in  other  ways,  may  I  ask  whether  you 
yourself  would  be  inclined  to  further  such  a  direction 
of  new  activity  in  the  University  of  London  ? — Of 
course  one's  mind  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  what 
might  be  practicable.  I  think  it  would  be  practicable 
and  desirable  that  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  should 
be  exercised.  As  one  knows  the  working  of  the  medical 
schools,  which  are  the  only  institutions  I  can  speak  of, 
I  do  not  think  any  external  influence  could  well  be 
exercised  upon  the  appointment  of  professors. 

10.126.  But  as  regards  teaching? — As  regards  the 
supervision  of  teaching,  I  think  it  might  well  be  done. 

10.127.  With  reference  to  the  standard  of  the  de- 
gree of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  London,  I  think 
we  have  already  understood  from  you  that  you  think 
there  might  be  a  change  made  in  that  standard  ?■ — Not 
to  the  lowering  of  the  higher  standard,  but  I  think 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  those  who 
pass,  say,  a  degree  equivalent  to  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  might  obtain  what  I  think  is  the  thing  they 
chiefly  want- — the  right  to  be  called  doctors. 

10.128.  I  should  like  to  know  roughly  what  standard 
that  degree  should  be  of.  As,  for  examjDle,  should  it 
accord  with  the  standard  of  other  Universities  of  credit 
in  the  country,  particularly  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  ? 
— I  had  rather  speak  of  examinations  which  I  am  more 
familiar  with.  I  think  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  should  be  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of 
that  which  is  obtained  in  the  conjoint  examination 
of  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

10.129.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  standard  of  those  examinations  as  regards 
practical  subjects  is  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  exa- 
minations of  London,  and  as  good  a  standard  as  can  be 
obtained  ;  but  do  you  think  that  holds  good  as  regards 
scientific  teaching  ? — I  think  the  scientific  teaching  of 
the  University  of  London  is  above  the  level  of  those 
two  colleges,  but  my  belief  is  that  if  they  were  com- 
bined together  those  two  colleges  would  quite  consent 
to  have  their  scientific  examinations  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  University. 

10.130.  Do  you  mean  for  ordinary  practitioners  ? — 
The  difference  is  only  the  difference  of  the  preliminary 
scientific,  and  I  think  the  general  class  of  students 
might  very  well  pass  that. 

10.131.  Would  you  make  other  students  go  through 
a  real  scientific  training  ?— Practically  they  do  so  now. 
They  must  be  examined  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  and 
physiology — every  one  of  them. 

10.132.  Do  you  think  the  scientific  training  which 
the  medical  student  undergoes  is  adequate  ? — No ;  I 
think  that  in  respect  of  chemistry  especially  it  should 
be  raised  more  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  level  of  the 
London  University. 

10.133.  First  of  all,  may  I  ask  whether  jou  think  it 
is  desirable  that  every  medical  student  should  complete 
his  scientific  study  before  he  begins  his  practical  ? — 
I  think  he  should  complete  it  before  he  begins  his 
attendance  upon  practical  lectures,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  that  he  should  be  shut  away 
from  what  commonly  goes  on  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
hospitals  and  from  the  acquirement  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  a  man  gets  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  time  of  seeing  patients  and  seeing  what  goes  on 
in  the  hospitals. 

10.134.  Before  that,  do  you  think  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  should  be  given  to  scientific  work  ? — Yes. 

10.135.  How  many  years  do  you  think  the  course  of 
study  ought  to  last  for  the  gradiiate  p — I  think  they 
are  right  in  coming  apparently  to  the  decision  that 
instead  of  four  years  as  hitherto  it  should  be  five. 

10.136.  Of  those  five  three  according  to  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  Conjoint  Board  are  applied  en- 
tire lylto  practical  subjects  ? — Yes,  two  years  to  scientific 
subjects  and  the  next  three  to  practical  subjects. 
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Sir  J.  Paget,  10,137.  Do  you  think  two  years  would  be  enough  for 
Bart.' F.R.S.    the  training  of  a  man  in  science  who  knew  nothing 

1   whatever  abo\it  it  P — "Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  What 

22  July  1892.   is  true  now  may  not  be  true  10  years  hence.  The 

  teaching  of  science  is  different  in  different  schools. 

The  teaching  of  science  goes  on  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  pupils  get  to  know  at  least  the 
language  of  it  so  they  are  ready  to  obtain  enough  for 
medicine  in  the  first  two  years. 

10.138.  But  one  must  provide  for  the  actual  state  of 
things.  The  majority  of  stttdents  now  know  nothing 
of  science  when  they  begin  their  work  ? — I  should  not 
be  prepared  to  say  that.  I  saw  a  paper  the  other  day 
from  Dulwich  College  showing  a  very  large  extension 
of  scientific  teaching  there. 

10.139.  I  know  that  at  Dulwich  College  and  many 
other  schools  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  that 
direction,  but  considering  that  a  man  has  to  learn 
chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history  and  besides 
that  anatomy  and  physiology,  two  years  is  a  very  short 
time  ? — Practically  he  goes  on  studying  his  anatomy 
and  physiology  after  his  two  years.  The  great  majority 
of  them  go  on  studying  it  into  the  third  year. 

10.140.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  directed  any 
attention  to  the  mode  of  examination  at  the  English 
Universities,  and  the  Scotch,  too,  in  which  there  is  a 
combined  action  of  an  internal  examiner  in  all  scientific 
subjects? — Yes.  I  have  not  stitdied  it  carefully.  I 
have  heard  of  it  and  heard  what  is  said  of  it  generally. 

10.141.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  experience  that 
examinations  conducted  in  that  way  are  conducted 
perfectly  fairly? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are.  I  have 
always  heard  so  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

10.142.  Does  not  the  whole  thing  as  to  whether  it  is 
fair  or  not  depend  upon  whether  the  examiners  are 
first  rate  or  not  ? — Yes. 

10.143.  So  one  could  depend  upon  the  fairness  of  a 
teacher  if  he  is  a  first-rate  man  ? — Yes,  and  if  his 
examination  is  limited  as  to  viva  voce. 

10.144.  In  the  way  you  have  explained? — Yes,  and 
that  in  the  written  examination  it  should  not  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  examiners  whose  papers  they 
have. 

10.145.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  If  I  understand  you 
rightly  you  take  three  objections  to  the  plan  of  tho 
Gresham  University  ? — May  I  say  I  have  always  used 
the  term  "  other  University."  I  have  not  spoken  of 
the  Gresham  University. 

10.146.  I  think  you  took  the  objection  that  the 
competition  between  the  two  Universities  would  lead 
to  a  lowering  of  th  e  degrees  ?  —Yes. 

10.147.  And  I  think  you  also  gave  as  an  objection 
to  the  Gresham  Scheme,  that  the  teachers  ought  not 
to  have  so  much  control  over  the  examinations,  as  it 
was  the  object  of  that  Scheme  to  give  them  ? — Yes. 

10.148.  Your  third  objection  was,  I  think,  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

10  149.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
aminations would  be  materially  less  in  a  teaching 
University  for  London  only,  because  a  good  deal  of  the 
clerical  work  of  which  you  spoke  would  hardly  be 
required  in  that  case  ?  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  Ihe 
colleges  concerned  to  give  the  reqiusite  notices  to  their 
own  students  without  this  large  amount  of  circulars  ? 
Would  not  that  very  much  reduce  the  amount  of  cost  ? 
— I  think  the  amount  might  not  be  so  great  as  that  of 
the  present  University,  but  in  all  examining  bodies  the 
cost  of  examination  is  very  large. 

10.150.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  if  the  principle 
of  teachers  examining  their  own  students  was  largely 
carried  out  the  payment  for  examination  only  need 
not  be  so  high  as  it  is  in  the  London  University.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  pay- 
ments to  examiners  in  my  own  University,  for  instance  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  them. 

10.151.  The  general  opinion  is  that  in  proportion  to 
the  work  exacted  the  payment  then  is  much  less  than  is 
required  in  the  case  of  the  London  University  to  obtain 
the  services  of  equally  competent  examiners;  the 
reason  being  that  a  man  is  more  easily  induced  to 
undertake  for  a  small  payment  the  work  of  examining 
his  own  pupils.  It  falls  in  naturally  with  the  work  of 
teaching  them  and  therefore  he  will  accept  a  smaller 
payment?— Cambridge  has  external  examiners,  has  it 
not?  I  am  only  speaking  of  medicine.  External 
examiners  are  employed  in  all  the  medical  subjects, 


are  they  not  ?  Certainly  they  are  in  the  practical 
subjects. 

10.152.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  so  far  as  the  pay- 
ments for  certain  examinations  in  Cambridge  have  been 
raised  in  the  way  they  have  been  it  was  due  to  the 
necessity  of  paying  external  examiners.  They  might 
have  remained  at  a  lower  rate  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that.  However,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the 
danger  of  lowering  the  degree.  I  think  you  spoke 
primarily  of  the  examinations  in  Medicine  rather  than 
in  Arts  and  Science  ? — Yes. 

10.153.  I  find  that  in  the  evidence  you  gave  before 
the  late  Royal  Commission  you  seem  repeatedly  to 
recognise  the  need  of  a  medical  degree  to  be  obtained  in 
London  by  London  students  on  easier  terms  than  are 
now  afforded  by  the  London  University.  You  say  it 
has  been  strongly  represented  that  by  some  means 
there  should  be  a  degree  in  Medicine  given  in  London 
upon  terms  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  leading  Uni- 
versities in  Scotland,  and  you  seem  to  share  this 
view,  or  at  any  rate  to  acquiesce  in  it? — As  I  said 
just  now,  I  quite  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  give 
the  title  of  "  Doctor  "  to  those  who  pass  at  the  level  of 
the  present  examinations  of  the  two  Eoyal  Colleges  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  give  the  degree  of  "  Doctor"  on 
such  terms  as  would  not  interfere  with  what  is  regarded 
as  the  rank  of  the  present  existing  doctors  of  medicine 
of  the  University. 

10.154.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  need  of  a  de- 
gree obtainable  on  easier  terms  is  admitted,  it  can- 
not fairly  be  made  a  serious  objection  to  the  establish- 
ment of  another  University  in  London,  that  it  will 
probably  supply  that  need  ? — There  was  no  such  term 
as  "  Gresham  University  at  that  time  in  use,  and  the 
understanding  was  that  it  should  be  a  University  which 
would  be  distinguished  by  a  title  at  least  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  title  of  the  University  of  London.  If, 
therefore,  the  right  of  giving  degrees  to  doctors  of 
medicine  were  to  be  granted  to  the  then  proposed 
University  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  distinguish 
them  clearly  by  some  definite  title  from  the  present 
degrees. 

10.155.  Does  it  not  seem  to  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  the  establishment  of  the  Gresham  University, 
assuming  it  likely  to  give  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  on  the  lower  terms  of  which  you  approve, 
that  it  would  m  a  very  simple  and  effective  way  dis- 
tinguish this  lower  degree  from  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  London  ;  whereas  if,  as  you  rather  advo- 
cate, there  were  but  one  University  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  lower  degree  from  the  higher 
degree  would  be  very  much  greater  ? — But  I  suppose 
in  the  case  of  the  Gresham  University  they  would  be 
Doctors  of  Medicine  of  London. 

10.156.  No,  they  would  be  Doctors  of  Medicine  of  the 
Gresham  ? — G.M.D.  ? 

10.157.  The  difficulty  of  abbreviating  the  name  would 
not  be  serious  ? — It  is  a  great  difficulty.  If  one  wants 
to  estimate  the  probable  value  of  a  man's  degree  one 
looks  at  the  Medical  Register  or  the  Medical  Directory. 
If  a  man  is  M.D.  of  Brussels  I  should  hold  that  he  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  an  English 
physician,  or  a  physician  upon  the  level  of  either  the 
Scotch  Universities  or  the  English.  It  is  a  title  which 
is  commonly  taken  by  very  good  practitioners  who  find 
an  advantage  in  being  called  doctor,  and  they  get  their 
degrees  upon  very  easy  terms  in  Brussels.  That  degree 
is  commonly  taken  not  by  students  but  by  practitioners. 

10.158.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  name 
"  Gresham  "  would  more  easily  acquire  a  character  of 
its  own,  and  that  the  character  would  imply  some- 
thing which  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  know  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  had  the  name,  namely,  that  he 
had  obtained  his  teaching  in  the  London  schools  ?  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  that  there 
would  be  in  the  name  a  distinct  meaning.  A  degree 
would  be  given  which,  as  I  understand,  would  aim  at 
being  about  on  a  level  with  the  degrees,  to  use  your 
phrase,  of  the  superior  Scotch  Universities,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  imply  that  the  education  had  been 
obtained  in  the  London  schools  ? — I  think  it  might  so 
be,  but  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be.  I  do 
not  see  that  any  advantage  will  be  gained  over  that 
which  is  possible  by  the  present  University. 

10.159.  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  great  difficulty 
when  doctor's  degrees  are  given  by  the  same  Uni- 
versity, in  distinguishing  those  who  obtain  a  high 
degree  from  those  who  obtain  a  lower  degree  ? — A 
great  difficulty,  but  not  an  insuperable  one. 
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10.160.  But  do  you  not  think  this  can  be  got  over  in 
a  simple  and  easy  way  if  a  degree  is  given  by  a  new 
University  with  an  entirely  different  name  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  institution  of  a  new  University  is  worth 
doing  for  the  sake  of  that. 

10.161.  But  then  it  was  urged  as  an  objection  that 
the  degree  would  be  lower.  I  was  now  rather  trying 
to  suggest  that  so  far  from  its  being  an  objection  it 
would,  according  to  the  view  you  yourself  expressed, 
supply  an  admitted  need  in  an  easy  and  effective  way  ? 
— I  think  not  so  easy  and  not  so  effective  as  if  the 
power  were  in  the  present  University  of  London. 

10.162.  Now  I  will  go  on  to  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  teaching  to  examination.  There  I  think  that 
those  who  urged  the  great  advantages  of  giving  the 
teachers  a  greater  control  over  the  examinations 
have  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  urged  it  in  the  depart- 
ment of  arts  and  science.  It  is  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  science  rather  than  from  the  representatives 
of  medicine  that  we  have  heard  that  claim  strongly 
urged  ? — May  I  ask  is  that  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
professorial  University. 

10.163.  No,  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  that,  but  of 
the  general  question,  whether  it  is  a  depressing  thing  to 
teachers  in  an  academical  body  to  be  obliged  to  prepare 
students  for  an  examination  over  which  they  have  not 
a  preponderant  control.  That  is  a  view  that  has  been 
strongly  urged  upon  this  Commission  by  a  number  of 
witness'ess.  With  regard  to  that  I  would  ask,  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities ? — Not  well ;  only  by  report,  and  what  I  may 
chance  to  have  read. 

10.164.  It  is  represented  to  us  that  speaking  broadly 
in  German  Universities,  as  well  as  in  the  Scottish 
Universities,  the  graduation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

10.165.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  if  a  teaching 
University  is  established  in  London,  it  should  corre- 
spond to  that  type  ;  and  I  see  that  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  is  adopted  to 
a  partial  and  limited  extent,  as  far  as  certain  pass 
examinations  are  concerned.  What  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  is  whether  the  fact  that  there  are  such  wide 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  right  rela- 
tion of  teaching  to  examination,  and  such  strong 
precedents  in  favour  of  organising  a  University  so 
that  teachers  may  have  a  preponderant  control  over 
the  examinations,  is  not  an  argument  for  leaving 
the  London  University  as  it  now  exists — admittedly 
doing  valuable  and  useful  work  on  the  plan  of  an 
examination  open  to  the  whole  kingdom — leaving  it  to 
do  that  work,  and  instituting  a>  new  University  in 
conformity  to  what  I  may  call  the  more  normal  type  ? 
— You  mean  the  type  of  the  German  University. 

10.166.  The  type  of  the  German  Universities  or  the 
Scottish  ? — They  are  not  exactly  alike,  are  they  ? 

10.167.  No,  but  I  mentioned  the  two  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  only  acceptance 
of  the  general  principle  of  giving  teachers  a  prepon- 
derant control  over  the  examination,  which  is  applied 
equally  in  the  German  and  Scottish  types  P — It  is  a 
difference  in  degree,  I  think.  The  scheme  to  which 
I  have  referred,  will  give  the  teachers  a  very  great 
weight  in  the  decision  of  everything  concerning  ex- 
aminations and  teaching.  I  think,  for  myself,  that 
that  weight  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  not  desira- 
ble that  the  teachers  should  have  what  may  be  fairly 
called  a  preponderant  weight. 

10.168.  I  think  you  said  that  the  provincial  colleges 
thought  it  very  hard  that  their  teaching  should  be 
determined  by  examinations  controlled  by  London  ? — 
Yes,  they  did. 

10.169.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  combine  the  two  requirements,  that  is  to  have 
an  examination  which  the  provincial  colleges  shall 
regard  as  strictly  impartial,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  London  teachers  the  sort  of  control  over  the 
work  of  the  University  which  the  teachers  have  in 
Germany  and  Scotland  P — In  the  present  working  of 
the  University,  the  provincial  teachers  have  a  large 
share  in  the  examinations.  A  large  number  of  pro- 
vincial teachers  are  elected  as  examiners  in  the 
University. 

10.170.  Yes,  but  the  existing  system  does  not  conform 
to  what  I  have  called  the  normal  type  of  University. 
It  does  not  give  to  London  teachers  a  preponderant 
control  over  the   graduation  of    their   students,  a 
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control  speaking  broadly  such  as  the  teachers  would  Sir  J.  Paget, 
have  in  the   Scottish  Universities,  or   the  German    Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Universities  ? — The  German  University  is  the  type,   

I  suppose,  of  that  method  of  teaching  and  examining,    22  July  1892. 

but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  what  influence  

they  have  better  than  that  exercised  in  England  over 
the  general  mass  of  students.  One  sees  a  considerable 
portion  of  highly  distinguished  men  of  science  and 
learning  in  Germany,  and  it  may  be  that  a  larger 
portion  of  those  can  be  educated  on  the  system  of 
following  each  his  own  professor.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  attraction  of  German  Universities  for 
English  students  is  not  any  method  of  teaching,  but 
the  personal  influence  and  renown  of  this  or  that 
teacher,  and  the  condition  of  the  German  University 
professor  for  attracting  students  is  determined  rather 
by  personal  influence  than  by  practical  teaching.  I  have 
no  indication,  and  have  never  been  able  to  find  any, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  mass  of  students  is  better  in 
Germany  than  in  England. 

10.171.  What  I  was  meaning  to  suggest  was  this : 
as  there  is  a  very  fundamental  difference  of  view  on 
this  question  as  to  whether  the  teachers  should  or 
should  not  exercise  a  preponderant  control  over  these 
examinations,  and  as  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  a  strong  body  of  opinion  on  both  sides, 
does  not  that  constitute  an  argument  for  having  two 
Universities,  one  constructed  on  what  I  call  the  more 
ordinary  type,  the  other  the  existing  University  of 
London  continuing  the  work  it  has  done  hitherto  on 
the  basis  of  strict  impartiality  ? — I  quite  feel  that  it 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  argument,  but  I  think  the 
arguments  on  the  o.ther  side  wotild  prevail  against  it. 

10.172.  (Lord  Reay.)  One  question  with  regard  to 
St.  Andrew's  University.  You  alluded,  of  course,  to 
the  past  history  of  St.  Andrew's  ? — Yes. 

10.173.  St.  Andrew's,  as  you  are  now  aware,  has 
become  very  intimately  connected  with  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

10.174.  And  the  medical  school  is  chiefly,  in  con- 
nexion with  Dundee  ? — I  need  not  say,  with  regard  to 
all  these  things,  we  have  no  exact  test  as  to  the  level 
required  by  each  University. 

10.175.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  St.  Andrew's  University  in  future  will  be 
placed  very  much  on  a  level  with  the  other  Scotch 
Universities  by  the  reforms  which  are  at  present  going 
on,  and  the  new  ordinances  which  have  been  made  ? — I 
am  glad  to  hear  it. 

10.176.  Now  one  question  with  regard  to  examina- 
tions. I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  aim  of 
examination  was  to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge.  Of 
course  we  could  not  disagree  about  that,  but  is  there 
not  a  further  question  which  comes  in,  that  an 
examination  also  tests  the  method  by  which  that 
knowledge  has  been  obtained  ? — Yes. 

10.177.  You  fully  admit  that  ?— Yes. 

10.178.  Does  it  not  follow  that  there  is  a  certain 
advantage  in  a  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  student  has  acquired 
the  scientific  method,  and  the  external  examiner  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  through 
this  method  ? — I  quite  feel  that  there  is  an  advantage, 
but  in  all  these  cases  there  are  advantages  on  both 
sides,  and  one  has  to  think  which  is  the  greater. 

10.179.  Did  I  also  understand  your  opinion  to  be 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  an  examination  is  to  test  the 
value  of  the  teaching  ? — Yes,  but  its  first  intention 
should  be  to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge. 

10.180.  To  see  whether  the  professor  has  imparted  a 
sufficient  amoitnt  of  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
the  first  object,  to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
then  indirectly,  the  method  of  having  obtained  it. 
But  if  the  knowledge  is  there,  I  should  not  be  so 
careful  about  the  method  in  which  it  has  been 
obtained. 

10.181.  Then  one  of  the  results  would  be  that, 
supposing  the  University  appointed  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
and  you  to  examine,  you  would  examine  Sir  Joseph 
Lister's  pupils,  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister  would  examine 
your  pupil's  ? — That  is  the  plan  always  carried  out  in 
the  examinations  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

if     10,182.  And  you  would  distinctly  rather  see  your 
students  examined  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister  than  examine 

them  yourself? — Certainly. 

«-  J 

J|j  10,183.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  think  you  mentioned  that 
.sat  the  title  of  the  Gresham  degree  would  be  hardly  signifi- 
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Sir  J.  Paget,  cant  nor  comprehensive  ?— No,  I  have  not  objected  to 

Bart.,  F.R.S.  the  title. 

— —  10,184.  I  thought,  in  answer  to  Professor  Sidgwick, 

22  July  1892.  y(m  gaid  it  was  scarcepy  sufficiently  comprehensive  ?— 

"  No. 

10.185.  Then  I  willjleave  that.  Now  I  want  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  the  limitation,  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  Gresham  Charter,  which  distinctly  limits  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  Charter  to  the  county  of 
London.  We  had  before  us  the  chairman  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  he  was  asked,  "Would  you  object  to  this 
"  limitation  to  the  London  district?"  His  answer 
was,  "  I  think  that  if  our  present  University,"  that  is 
the  London  University,  "  undertook  the  work  of  a 
"  teaching  University  in  London,  I  should  object  to 
"  it."  May  I  ask  what  your  answer  as  representing 
the  Senate  would  be  ?— Pardon  me  ;  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  that  I  do  not  represent 
the  Senate  except  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  their 
letter.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  imply  that  all  that 
I  have  said  is  what  the  Senate  would  think. 

10.186.  Can  you  give  me  your  private  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  for  standing  committees  for 
provincial  colleges  and  for  external  students  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate  might  be  discarded  in  favour  of 
the  London  University  'reconstituting  itself  as  the 
teaching  University  for  London  only  ?— In  my  own 
opinion,  I  should  very  much  regret  if  the  London 
University  were  separated  from  the  opportunity  which 
it  now  has  of  examining  students  from  every  place 
that  they  come  from. 

10.187.  Supposing  it  were  so  reconstituted  as  to  be 
a  teaching  university  for  London  retaining  such  an 
examining  board  for  private  students  as  was  indicated 
by  the  late  Rojal  Commission,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  that?— You  used  the  word  "private" 
students. 

10.188.  I  mean  external  students.  There  are  many 
expressions  in  the  report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission, 
one  in  clause  11  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  The  existing 
"  University,  as  long  as  it  is  a  mere  examining  and 
"  degree-giving  body  for  students,  collegiate  and  non- 
"  collegiate,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even 
"  from  the  colonies,  is  not  a  London  University 
"  in  any  practical  sense."  There  is  another  clause 
which  says  that  such  a  University,  that  is  to  say,  that 
which  is  not  a  teaching  University  and  limited  co  the 
London  district,  would  not  be  what  is  wauled.  It; 
would  not  be  a  teaching  University  for  London.  Then 
in  a  further  paragraph  it  is  said  :  "  On  this  point  our 
"  opinion  is  that  the  metropolitan  element  should  be 
"  adhered  to."  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
teaching  in  and  for  London  being  the  main  purpose  of 
the  University,  leaving  an  examining  side  to  students 
from  anywhere  who  might  come  in  ? — I  think  that  is 
in  great  part  what  is  implied  by  the  scheme  of  the 
University. 

10.189.  No,  I  think  the  scheme  of  the  University  is 
that  ' it  should  have  a  great  many  sides,  a  great  many 
standing  committees  one  of  which  is  to  deal  with 
provincial  colleges  and  one  of  which  alone  is  to  deal 
with  the  Metropolitan  area.  I  would  take  as  a  test 
case  the  provincial  colleges  alone,  would  you  exclude 
the  provincial  colleges  from  any  constituted  University 
of  London  ?— No. 

10.190.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that,  would 
y011  ? — No,  speaking  for  myself. 

10.191.  In  the  Gresham  Charter  the  Gresham  body 
appears  as  the  theoretical  University  itself,  the  centre 
round  which  certain  constituent  colleges  are  grouped. 
If  the  Gresham  body  were  to  retire  in  favour  of  the 
London  University  occupying  the  position  which  they 
have  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  plus  the  power  of  examin- 
ing bodies  outside,  would  you  consent  to  that  ?  In  the 
Gresham  Charter  the  name  of  the  Gresham  Institu- 
tion, is  the  University  itself,  round  which  certain 
constituent  colleges  are  grouped,  the  essence  of  the 
scheme  being  that  it  is  a  local  University  for  London  : 
now  I  ask  would  you  individually  advise  the  Senate  to 
consent  to  occupy  that  place,  retaining  only  the  power 
of  examining  all  and  sundry  from  everywhere  ?— But 
that  would  be  entirely  different  from  the  proposal  of 
the  Gresham  Charter. 

10.192.  It  would,  but  it  would  be  the  proposal 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission? — I  think 
that  is  implied  at  least  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  the 
University. 


10.193.  The  late  Royal  Commission  said  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  retaining  the  power  of  examining 
the  external  students  if  they  could  come  in,  but  it  said 
that  anything  short  of  a  reconstituted  London  Uni- 
versity, reconstituted  to  the  extent  of  being  a  local 
teaching  University  for  London,  would  not  do  what  is 
wanted  ? — I  should  repeat  that  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  anything  reasonably  required  for  a  local  University 
in  London  which  might  not  be  done  by  the  present 
University  without  at  all  diminishing  its  utility  in 
regard  to  the  outlying  districts. 

10.194.  That  might  not  be  a  University  comprehend- 
ing provincial  colleges  at  any  rate,  and  that  the  late 
Commission  said,  was  what  was  wanted  ? — It  would 
have  the  power  of  examining  students  from  all  those 
colleges.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  it  to  have  all 
the  institutions  taking  part  in  it ;  take  a  college  in  the 
Colonies,  for  instance. 

10.195.  It  would  not  be  willing  to  part  company  with 
the  institutions  in  the  Colonies  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  it 
would  be  willing  to  do  on  receiving  the  report  of  this 
Commission.  It  will  then  have  to  reconsider  the  whole 
matter  on  what  will  be  then  before  it. 

10.196.  The  practical  point  is  this,  the  Gresham 
Committee  who  have  been  put  in  the  position  of  the 
centre,  have  said  they  would  be  willing  to  abdicate 
their  position  in  favour  of  the  London  University  if 
the  London  University'  would  be  willing  to  take  it. 
The  question  is,  would  you  be  willing  to  advise  the 
London  University  to  take  it  ? — What  would  be  the 
contrast  between  that  position  and  the  present  ? 

10.197.  There  would  be  a  purely  local  University, 
excluding  provincial  colleges  and  exclusive  of  connexion 
with  the  Colonies.  Do  you  take  it  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  principle  in  following  out  what  was 
recommended  by  the  late  Royal  Commission  if  the 
examining  powers  for  the  Empire  were  to  be  con- 
tinued ? — Yes,  I  think  that  might  very  well  work. 

10.198.  And  you  think  that  would  pass  in  the  Senate 
although  Mr.  Busk  has  said  that  he  would  not  agree 
with  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  Senate  would 
say  to  it. 

10.199.  In  the  event  of  the  Senate  being  willing  to 
agree  to  such  a  thing,  and  Convocation  being  unwilling, 
should  you  think  it  an  unreasonable  thing  that  in  any 
application  to  Parliament  the  power  of  Convocation  to 
interfere  with  the  amendment  of  any  proposed  Charter 
should  be  limited  ? — I  should  not  like  to  make  a  general 
statement  upon  that  point. 

10.200.  You  are  only  representing  yourself.  You 
will  see  that  the  difficulty  in  amending  Charters  is  the 
power  of  Convocation  of  any  new  University,  I  am  only 
putting  an  assumed  case.  Supposing  it  were  recom- 
mended to  Parliament  that  any  amendment  of  any 
proposed  Charter  should  be  made  by  the  Queen  in 
Council  at  the  relation  of  the  Senate,  but  without 
mentioning  Convocation,  should  you,  as  an  individual 
and  as  Vice -Chancellor  of  the  University,  see  any 
objection  to  that  ?— I  think  I  should  say  that  if  this 
Commission  were  definitely  to  recommend  a  scheme 
for  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  London  to  fill 
the  whole  of  those  offices  without  a  second  University, 
and  if  the  Senate  were  to  concur  in  that  scheme,  it 
would  be  very  reasonable  that  that  scheme  should  be 
carried  whether  Convocation  wished  it  or  not ;  provided 
Convocation  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  or  whatever  higher  authority  there  might  be. 

10.201.  A  right  to  appeal  in  the  first  instance,  do  you 
mean  ? — A  right  to  appeal  at  the  proper  time.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  right  that  Convocation  should  be 
left  absolutely  voiceless  in  the  matter. 

10.202.  But  your  experience  in  dealing  with  Convoca- 
tion shows  you  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  deal  with, 
does  it  not  ? — I  think  it  might  have  a  power  short  of 
absolute  veto. 

10.203.  A  power  of  appeal  and  not  of  veto  ? — Yes. 

10.204.  There  is  one  question  in  which  I  am  person- 
ally interested.  You  were  speaking  of  the  level  of  the 
examinations  conducted  by  examiners  of  the  London 
University,  you  know  the  secondary  schools  in  London 
better  than  I  do  ? — I  do  not  know  the  schools  except 
the  medical  schools. 

10.205.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  knowledge  by 
those  general  secondary  schools  who  naturally  work  up 
to  the  level  of  the  matriculation  examinations  for  the 
University  of  London  that  they  find  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  level  of  the  examinations  ? — Prom  year 
to  year,  do  you  mean  ? 
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10.206.  Yes,  from  year  to  year,  a  difficulty  which 
they  think  would  be  very  much  remedied  by  the 
influence  of  teachers  P — I  may  have  heard  it  stated. 

10.207.  But  you  cannot  give  any  evidence  authorita- 
tively  upon  it  ? — No,  and  I  would  say  again  there  that 
the  influence  of  teachers  in  determining  the  syllabus  and 
the  level  of  examinations  is,  I  believe,  at  present  working 
very  nearly  as  completely  as  it  could  be.  No  change 
is  made  except  on  the  advice  of  and  consultation  with 
teachers  and  examiners. 

10.208.  But  in  practically  examining  in  London 
schools  you  have  not  had  complaints  made  to  you,  as, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  examinations  of  trigo- 
nometry being  at  one  level  one  year  and  in  another 
year  at  another  level  ? — I  have  heard  no  general 
complaint  made.  In  altering  the  syllabuses  or  in 
questions  of  that  kind  I  have  heard  such  things  said, 
but  every  examination  paper  whether  for  matriculation 
or  any  other  examination  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  for  their  super- 
vision. 


10.209.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  wish  to'  ask  upon  one  point 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Palmer's  question.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  remember  as  a  fact  that  not  long 
ago  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  London 
University  that  there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of 
rejections  in  mathematical  and  natural  science  subiects 
which  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  changes  of  examiners 
and  to  increased  difficulties  in  the  paper.  That  matter 
was  gone  into  and  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  paper  was  settled  by  both  examiners  ;  that  the 
paper  in  question  was  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
capable  of  being  answered  by  any  person  who  was 
really  grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
that  .he  number  of  marks  by  which  the  complaining 
candidate  failed  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  that  was 
commonly  known  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  fact,  but 
no  doubt  you  are  quite  right. 

10.210.  I  believe  in  that  case  the  candidate  had  been 
told  by  certain  persons  who  might  be  described  as  his 
crammers  that  he  was  certain  to  get  through  and  he 
complained  that  he  did  not  ? — That  may  be.  1  do  not 
remember  it. 


Sir  J.  Paget, 
Bart.,  F.R.S. 

22  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Akthuii  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


10.211.  (Chairman.)   You   are  registrar   of  London 
University  ? — Yes. 

10.212.  You  have  listened  to  the  evidence  of  Sir 
James  Paget.  Do  you  agree  with  the  greater  part  of 
it  ? — I  have  listened  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  James  Paget. 
I  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  it. 

10.213.  Then,  as  we  have  not  much  time,  perhaps 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  differ  from  in  what  he  said, 
and  also  what  points  you  would  like  to  go  to,  if  any, 
which  he  has  not  touched  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  I  differ  from  anything  Sir  James  said.  I  think 
some  questions  that  were  put  to  him  might  have  been 
a  little  more  fully  worked  out,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  question,  which,  having 
been  for  so  many  years  connected  with  the  University, 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of. 

10.214.  Which  practical  difficulties? — The  practical 
difficulties  in  putting  forward  any  new  scheme,  whether 
that  scheme  is  based  upon  two  Universities  or  one. 

10.215.  Do  you  think  the  difficulties  would  be  in- 
superable ? — I  do  not  think  the  difficulties  would  be  by 
any  means  insuperable.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the 
difficulties  would  vanish  when  they  came  to  be  dealt 
with  ;  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  are  sen- 
timental, and  would  disappear  when  once  the  new 
machinery  was  started. 

10.216.  Which  difficulties  do  you  refer  to?— I  was 
thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  conducting  examinations 
in  conjunction  with  London  Colleges,  and  of  conducting 
equally  impartial  and  equally  effective  examinations 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  including  provincial 
colleges. 

10.217.  You  think  in  practice  they  would  be  less 
than  they  appear.  Would  you  like  to  enlarge  upon 
that  at  all  and  show  how  that  would  be  overcome  in 
practice  ? — I  should  rather  prefer  to  answer  any 
question  that  the  Commissioners  may  be  pleased  to 
ask  me.  I  think  myself  that  no  fault  is  found  with  the 
present  University  as  an  examining  body.  It  has  been 
admitted  through  all  the  discussions  that  its  examina- 
tions are  perfectly  fair  qua  examinations.  The  June 
1890  scheme  was  accepted  by  University  College  and 
King's  College.  Then  great  pressure  was  put  upon 
the  Senate  by  the  provincial  colleges.  The  objection 
of  the  provincial  colleges  was  not  any  objection  to  our 
examinations  as  such,  so  long  as  those  examinations 
were  guided  and  managed  by  what  they  consider  an 
absolutely  impartial  examining  body.  But  they  objec- 
ted to  be  governed  by  the  particular  London  colleges 
to  which,  under  the  June  1890  scheme,  a  large  share 
in  the  representation  had  been  given.  By  this  they 
said  the  guarantee  that  they  had  of  absolute  impar- 
tiality would  be  diminished,  without  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  there  would  be  any  intentional  unfair 
treatment. 

10,218.  That  the  students  who  had  been  examined  in 
the  two  colleges  would  have  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  other,  was  that  it?— They  said,  "Here  we  are; 
"  we  the  provincial  colleges  who  are  feeding  London 

University  with  a  large  number  of  students.  It 
"  seems  rather  hard  that  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  re- 


"  constituted  the  London  college,  should  have  repr< 
"  sentation  upon  it  and  we  should  be  left  out." 

10.219.  And  that  was  why  they  were  put  in,  was  it  ? 
—Yes,  that  was  why  they  were  put  in. 

10.220.  Do  you  cling  very  much  to  that  part  of  the 
scheme  which  puts  in  the  provincial  colleges  and  gives 
them  the  representation  on  the  Senate? — Speaking  for 
myself,  I  do  not. 

10.221.  It  was  put  in  to  gratify  them,  but  you  do  not 
think  they  would  be  exposed  to  any  hardship  or  any 
unfairness  if  it  was  left  out  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would. 

10.222.  You  think  there  would  be  a  great  objection 
to  having  two  Universities.  Would  you  like  to  say 
anything  on  that  point  supplemental  to  what  was  said 
by  Sir  James  Paget  ? — I  was  looking  at  it  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  I  think  if  the  problem  is  the 
reorganisation  of  higher  education  in  London  the  crea- 
tion of  two  Universities  would,  if  I  may  use  the  word 
(not  in  an  invidious  sense),  be  rather  a  clumsy  solu- 
tion. If  you  create  two  Universities  with  separate 
functions,  however  separate  they  are,  there  must  be  a 
collision  of  interests  to  a  certain  extent.  One  Univer- 
sity must  hold  out  inducements  to  come  to  it,  whereas 
any  University  worthy  of  the  name  in  London  ought 
to  be  absolutely  disinterested. 

10.223.  When  you  speak  about  clumsiness  of  arrange- 
ment in  two  Universities,  is  it  not  rather  a  question 
of  choice  of  evils  ?  If  it  is  looked  at  in  one  way,  is  it 
not  rather  a  clumsy  thing  to  have  one  University 
performing  two  functions  ?— I  submit  that  a  unified 
University  would  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  two. 
Then  the  functions  would  merge  one  into  the  other. 
They  would  be  conducted  on  a  uniform  single  line,  and 
not  on  two  separate  lines. 

10.224.  You  think  the  two  Universities  would  be  a 
more  clumsy  plan? — I  used  "clumsy"  as  the  first 
word  that  came.  It  would  be  a  less  advantageous  plan 
than  having  one  University.    That  is  what  I  meant. 

10.225.  Would  it  injure  you  in  any  way  that  has  not 
been  mentioned,  do  you  think,  if  the  University  were 
started  ? — I  think  the  existing  University  of  London 
and  the  new  University  would  be  both  working  under 
disadvantageous  conditions.  I  think  the  fact  of  there 
being  two  Universities  would  import  into  the  Univer- 
sity system  an  element  of  doubt  and,  to  a  serious 
extent,  of  dissatisfaction. 

10.226.  Dissatisfaction  in  what  respect  ?— As  I  under- 
stand, the  Gresham  University  would  examine  its  own 
students,  or  students  who  have  gone  through  certain 
courses  there  ;  but  it  would  be  still  open  to  the  existing 
University  of  London  to  take  any  of  the  students  who 
attended  these  colleges  as  we  are  doing  now.  On  the 
one  side  they  would  come  to  us  free  from  conditions ; 
on  the  other  side,  I  presume  that  what  would  attract 
them  to  the  Gresham  rather  than  to  us  would  lie  that 
they  would  obtain  certain  advantages  that  they  would 
not  obtain  from  us. 

10.227.  You  still  would  draw  candidates  for  exami- 
nation from  the  colleges  which  had  belonged  to  the 
other  University? — I  think  for  a  considerable  time — 
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32  July  1892  10,228.  And  in  any  given  college  some  would  go  to 
*  ______  w'    the  Gresham,  if  it  were  started,  and  some  would  go  to 

you  ?— For  some  time,  I  think,  a  considerable  number 

would  come  to  us. 

10.229.  The  scheme  of  the  Senate  in  the  main,  I 
think,  embodies  your  views.  You  approve  the  scheme 
submitted  to  Convocation  and  rejected  by  them,  except 
with  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  provincial 
colleges  to  which  you  have  said  you  do  not  attribute 
much  importance  ? — I  do  not  think  the  creation  of  a 
satisfactory  University  for  London  ought  to  depend 
upon  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the  provincial  colleges, 
the  chief  of  which  are  confessedly  aiming  at  establishing 
for  themselves  hereafter  other  Universities. 

10.230.  Then  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  one  for  London  colleges  and  the  other 
for  provincial  colleges,  which  seems  rather  a  compli- 
cated arrangement,  perhaps  that  might  be  modified  so 
as  to  let  the  provincial  colleges  take  their  chance 
more  ? — I  think  the  creation  of  these  several  commit- 
tees was  to  <-meet  what  was  understood  to  be  a  senti- 
mental grievance.  I  believe  the  reconstituted  Univer- 
sity of  London  could  examine  the  students  from  the 
provincial  colleges  and  all  the  private  students  with  as 
great  advantage  as,  and  probably  a  greater  advantage 
than,  they  do  now,  because  ex  Kypothesi  they  are  put  in 
nearer  relation  with  teachers  and  teaching. 

10.231.  Then  this  scheme  might  be  simplified  in 
many  ways  ?— Of  course  the  Senate  in  framing  the 
scheme  had  to  try  and  reconcile  a  number  of  conflict- 
ing interests.  Accordingly,  after  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration, and  after  a  great  deal  of  care  and  thought, 
they  framed  their  Scheme.  They  did  not  consider  it 
the  best  scheme  that  could  be  made,  but  the  best  that 
they  had  .  any  chance  of  passing  through  Convocation 
and  being  accepted  by  other  bodies. 

10.232.  That  clause  which  brings  in  the  Eoyal  Col- 
leges as  determining  examinations  of  medical  students 
in  equal  share  with  the  London  University,  I  suppose,  is 
one  of  the  clauses  which  was  put  in  for  the  sake  of 
conciliating  ? — I  think  it  was  always  felt  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  examiners  would  still  be  drawn  from  the 
London  schools.  In  the  Medical  Faculty  there  are 
representatives  of  the  provincial  colleges.  There  is 
nothing  to  exclude  them.  The  principle  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  to  take  the  best  examiners  wherever 
they  are  to  be  got  from. 

10.233.  Was  that  plan  of  working  with  the  Eoyal 
Colleges  formed  because  you  thought  it  was  the 
best  plan,  or  was  it  with  a  view  to  conciliate  them  ? 
I  thmk  one  main  reason  for  that  particular  pro- 
vision was  to  diminish  the  excessive  number  of 
examinations  through  which  students  who  wish  to 
enter  the  medical  profession  have  to  go.  It  was 
thought  that  it  was  a  waste  of  power  to  have  them 
examined  first  by  the  Royal  Colleges  and  then  by  the 
University,  and  that  some  conjoint  scheme  of  examina- 
tion should  be  devised.  The  Senate  reserved  the  fullest 
power  to  see  that  the  examinations  were  of  academic 
efficiency. 

10.234.  Do  you  take  the  same  view  with  regard  to 
the  professorial  scheme  as  Sir  James  Paget  in  thinking 
that  it  would  not  be  practical  ? — I  think  the  provisions 
for  creating  any  new  University  should  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  professorial 
staff ;  but  at  present  I  am  afraid  that  to  start  one  full 
grown  would  be  almost  more  than  we  could  reasonably 
expect  to  do. 

10.235.  Do  you  agree  with  the  objection  that  in  the 
first  place  it  would  be  carrying  too  far  the  examinations 
of  pupils  by  their  own  teachers,  and  do  you  disapprove 
of  the  absorbing  of  the  different  colleges  which  should 
form  part?— I  think  the  professorial  element  might 
be  introduced  without  giving  it  that  predominant 
position  on  the  Senate  which  is  contemplated  by  the 
professorial  scheme.  So  far  as  funds  could  be  obtained 
it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  professors  as  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  strict  connexion  with  the  University, 
and  when  this  body  was  established,  and  as  they  were 
established,  they  should  be  fairly  represented,  and  not 
more  than  fairly  represented,  on  the  governing  body. 

10.236.  The  advocates  of  the  professorial  scheme  go 
rather  further  than  that.  They  wish  to  put  the  whole 
of  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  professors,  as  I  gather. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  professors  being  repre- 
sented, but  also  there  being  other  people  besides  P— 
Yes. 


10.237.  Both  in  your  scheme  and  in  the  Gresham 
Scheme  ? — Yes. 

10.238.  In  both  of  those  cases  the  teachers  have  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  but  they  are  counterbalanced 
by  other  elements.  In  the  professorial  scheme  the 
professors  would  have  the  whole  power.  That  you 
would  object  to,  would  you  ? — Yes. 

10.239.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  the  objection 
to  the  absorption  of  the  different  colleges.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  absorb  the  different 
colleges  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  an  event  that  is  at  all 
likely  to  happen  because  colleges  could  not  be  absorbed 
except  with  their  own  consent.  I  think  a  college  might 
put  itself  i  in  more  or  less  close  relationship  with  the 
University. 

10.240.  The  professorial  scheme  you  think  is  vision- 
ary, and  could  not  practically  work  P— Not  to  the  full 
extent.  I  think  that  in  any  scheme  for  establishing  a 
new  University,  the  provision  of  a  professoriate  should 
be  arrived  at,  and  the  scheme  should  be  made  suffici- 
ently elastic  to  admit  of  the  admission  of  the  profes- 
soriate as  a  component  part  of  the  University. 

10.241.  You  are  in  favour  of  establishing  University 
professors,  are  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

10.242.  But  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion P — Yes,  but  not  to  keep  every  thing  in  suspense 
till  provision  can  be  obtained  for  the  establishment  of 
a  professoriate? 

10.243.  You  mean  gradually  to'  give  power  ? — Yes. 

10.244.  Giving  power  to  appoint  them,  and  let  the 
University  appoint  them  as  it  got  the  money  by 
receiving  endowments  to  enable  it  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

10.245.  Practically  does  it  seem  to  you  that  if  we 
wish  to  establish  a  teaching  University  for  London,  it 
lies  between  some  scheme  like  that  of  the  Senate  which 
was  offered  to  Convocation  and  rejected  by  them,  and 
the  Gresham  Scheme.  Is  there  any  other  course  that 
you  see  besides  these  two  for  obtaining  a  teaching 
University  for  London  P — Without  committing  myself 
to  detail  at  all,  I  think  a  scheme  upon  the  basis  of  the 
two  or  three  various  schemes  that  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  would  have  afforded  a  far  better 
basis  for  the  foundation  of  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) one  satisfactory  University  than  the  limited  pro- 
posals of  the  Gresham  Charter. 

10.246.  Sirpposing  you  were  not  able  for  any  reason 
to  carry  your  scheme  or  to  present  us  with  a  scheme 
would  you  be  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  the  Gresham  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that  without 
much  more  consideration  of  the  Gresham  Charter. 

10.247.  But  you  think  that  something  in  the  nature 
of  what  you  desire  may  be  established,  do  you? — I  have 
hopes,  and  I  think  it  may  be  established. 

10.248.  How  would  you  propose .  to  get  over  the 
objections  of  Convocation.  Do  you  think  they  show  a 
desire  to  be  converted  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  view 
Convocation  might  take.  They  are  a  very  large  body 
scattered  all  over  the  Kingdom,  but  I  think  they 
would  hesitate  very  much  before  they  rejected  a  scheme 
which  came  from  a  Commission  of  this  kind. 

10.249.  Do  you  think  in  the  last  resort  it  would  be 
advisable  to  override  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I 
think  otherwise  it  would  come  to  a  deadlock.  The 
Senate  admit  confessedly  by  framing  these  schemes 
that  a  re-organisation  of  the  University  is  required. 
Convocation  are  of  the  same  opinion,  but  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proposals  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  and  Convocation  cannot  agree  to  a  satisfactory 
scheme,  I  do  not  see  any  possible  solution  except  by 
some  pressure  from  outside. 

10.250.  Do  you  think  that  giving  Convocation  powers 
of  'veto  is  rather  a  blot  on  the  Charter? — I  do  not 
think  if  the  future  had  been  foreseen  such  an  absolute 
power  would  have  been  given.  I  think  if  the  powers 
of  Convocation  were  preserved  in  their  integrity  future 
reform  may  at  any  time  become  impracticable.  This 
is  my  own  individual  opinion.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  reform  of  the  constitution  of  Convocation.  At 
present  large  numbers  become  members  of  Convoca- 
tion because  they  have  taken  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  have  paid  the  very  small  composition  fee  of 
one  pound.  They  may  never  have  been  in  London  in 
their  lives,  and  yet  have,  for  life,  a  voice  in  regulating 
the  University  of  London. 

10.251.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  whole  opposition 
turns  upon  one  point :  that  they  got  the  idea  that  the 
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degree  of  the  University  which  they  had  all  themselves 
taken,  and  were  very  proud  of,  was  going  to  be  lowered 
in  value?— I  think  it  was  inevitable  that  this  view 
would  be  taken  by  a  large  number  of  graduates.  There 
were  various  currents  of  opinion,  and  various  reasons 
for  the  opposition.  That  was  one,  and  also  there  was 
a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  large  numbers  of  Convo- 
cation, and  especially  among  country  members  of  Con- 
vocation who  came  up  in  large  numbers,  principally 
from  Manchester,  to  throw  out  the  scheme  that  the 
provincial  colleges  were  not  sufficiently  considered. 

10.252.  Is  there  'any  other  point  you  wish  to  lay 
before  us  ? — A  good  many  questions  were  asked  as  to 
the  cost  of  examinations  and  so  forth.  It  would  be 
more  difficult  to  establish  two  Universities  with  satis- 
factory appliances  for  higher  education  than  it  would  be 
to  establish  one.  Our  present  buildings  and  our  present 
appliances  are  insufficient,  but  we  have  been  promised 
additional  accommodation,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  be  provided  in  the  new  buildings  which 
are  to  be  erected  at  South  Kensington.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  to  ask  any  Government  to 
build  you  two  Universities. 

10.253.  ( Lord  Beay.)  If  such  a  revolution  were  to  be 
imposed  on  the  London  University  whereby  it  should 
cease  to  be  solely  an  examining  body  and  become  a 
teaching  University,  then  do  you  contemplate  to  keep 
the  functions  of  the  teaching  University  entirely 
separate  from  the  functions  which  the  London  Uni- 
versity has  exercised  hitherto  ? — No,  I  think  they  would 
go  on  concurrently.  I  think  there  need  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  examination  of  the  students  at  pro- 
vincial colleges  if  they  are  willing  still  to  come  under 
the  direction  of  the  newly  constituted  University. 

10.254.  The  teaching  side  of  the  University  would 
be  chiefly  controlled  by  the  constituent  colleges, 
the  teachers  and  governing  bodies  of  the  constituent 
colleges,  the  medical  schools,  &c.  ? — They  would  be 
controlled  either  by  the  Senate  or  the  new  Council  or 
whatever  was  made  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
University.  Under  that  supreme  Council,  no  doubt, 
boards  of  studies  and  faculties  would  be  created. 

10.255.  Quite  so,  but  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
colleges  and  medical  schools  in  London  you  would  give 
to  those  teaching  bodies  a  very  material  share  in  the 
power  to  be  exercised  by  the  boards  of  studies  or 
Faculties  ? — I  think  it  should  be  rather  a  representa- 
tion of  Faculties  and  of  teachers  than  of  individual 
institutions. 

10.256.  In  any  case  you  are  prepared  to  give  a  con- 
siderable representation!^  to  those  teaching  bodies  ? — 
Through  their  Faculties. 

10.257.  Would  not  this  difficulty  arise  if  a  board  so 
constituted  were  to  discharge  the  duties  in  con- 
nexion with  imperial  examinations  for  outsiders,  that  it 
would  create  a  grievance  that  the  London  teachers 
had  too  great  an  influence  over  that  side  of  the 
University?  --  That  was  the  objection  raised  by  the 
provincial  colleges,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  practically  any  injustice  done,  I  believe  ;  that  is"  to 
say,  that  the  reconstituted  Senate  or  Council,  whatever 
it  is  called,  would  be  as  capable  of  directing  the  studies  of 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  as  the  present  Government, 
and  very  likely  more  capable,  although  the  present 
Government  have  admittedly  done  the  work  as  fairly 
as  it  can  be  done. 

10.258.  Do  you  think  the  demands  of  both  parties 
might  be  met  ? — I  think  so. 

10.259.  (Mr.  Rendatt.)  You  gave  some  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  professorial  University. 
Have  you  read  the  document  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  a  Professorial  University  ? 
—Yes. 

10.260.  You  stated  that  in  that  scheme  the  profes- 
sors had  a  predominant  position  on  the  governing  body 
or  had  the  whole  power  ? — I  understood  it  in  that  way. 

10.261.  Do  you  remember  that  the  scheme  says  the 
Senate  shall  ultimately  consist  of  the  professors  and  a 
certain  number  of  Crown  nominees  ? — Yes. 

10.262.  In  what  respect  does  that  differ  very  much 
from  the  Gresham  University  Scheme.  In  the  Gres- 
hani  University  Scheme  there  are  Crown  nominees  ? — 
Yes. 

10.263.  And  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  pro- 
fessors. On  the  Gresham  Scheme  there  are  10  repre- 
sentatives of  medical  colleges  ? — Yes. 


10,264.  And  there  are  four  from  each  of  the  four  -4«  Mitotan, 
colleges  ;  that  would  be  16  ;  making  26.  They  would  EsQ->  M,A. 
all  have  a  place  on  the  governing  body,  would  they  not  ?  — 


10,265.  Then  where  do  you  see  the  great  difference. 
The  professorial  scheme  says  the  governing  body  shall 
consist  of  professors  and  Crown  nominees  and  the 
Gresham  University  Scheme  seems  to  me  to  provide 
that  the  governing  body  consists  of  professors,  Crown 
nominees,  and  some  element  of  representatives  of  the 
colleges  ?— Not  University  professors. 
.  10,266.  Yes.  The  definition  of  University  professor 
is  anybody  doing  professorial  work  in  the  colleges 
designated  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  the  term  has 
been  used  in  a  little  different  sense  by  the  promoters  of 
the  professorial  scheme  and  by  the  teaching  colleges. 

10.267.  Where  I  understand  the  difference  in  the 
two  schemes  to  lie  is  this  :  By  the  professorial  scheme 
the  power  of  nominating  professors  rests  rather  with 
the  central  University,  while  by  the  Gresham  Scheme 
that  power  is  entirely  committed  to  the  constituent 
colleges  who  name  any  number  of  their  own  teachers 
that  they  think  proper? — Yes,  but  I  imagine  that  the 
professorial  scheme  contemplated  what  Sir  James  Paget 
rather  referred  to  as  the  higher  teaching,  whereas  in 
the  colleges  a  certain  amount  of  a  higher  kind  of 
school  teaching  would  be  going  on. 

10.268.  And  they  would  not  with  any  freedom,  you 
think,  nominate  teachers  of  the  colleges  as  professors 
of  the  University  ? — They  might  or  might  not. 

10.269.  It  is  really  left  very  open,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it 
is  left  open. 

10.270.  Assuming  some  such  scheme  as  a  professorial 
scheme  to  be  adopted,  you  would  add  the  representa- 
tives of  institutions  or  groups  of  institutions  ?  I  am 
speaking  of  institutions  such  as  University  College, 
King's  College,  and  the  theological  colleges.  You 
would  add  them  to  the  governing  body  ? — I  think  the 
colleges  should  be  represented  through  the  Faculties. 

10.271.  Not  through  their  governing  bodies  ? — No  ; 
it  would  be  rather  through  Faculties  than  merely  the 
governing  bodies. 

10.272.  So  far  you  would  approximate  then  really  to 
the  professorial  scheme  rather  than  to  the  Gresham 
Scheme  ? — That  would  be  so,  I  imagine. 

10.273.  In  the  Gresham  scheme  really  the  repre- 
sentation is  from  the  colleges,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
governing  body  of  the  colleges  as  well  as  from  Faculties  ? 
—Yes.  • 

10.274.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  strike  that  out  ? — 
I  should  be  inclined  to  limit  it  not  giving  colleges  qua 
colleges  too  strong  a  representation. 

10.275.  Then,  again,  it  was  said  that  in  the  profes- 
sorial scheme  the  professorial  University  would  absorb 
the  colleges.  You  said  very  justly,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  you  thought  that  would  be  impracticable  and 
impossible  without  their  own  consent,  but  do  you 
observe  that  in  their  document  they  limit  it  to  insti- 
tutions of  academic  rank  in  London  which  may  be 
willing  to  be  absorbed  ? — Yes. 

10.276.  If  an  institution  wish  to  be  absorbed,  you 
would  not  object  in  principle  to. its  being  absorbed  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

10.277.  We  heard  from  Bedford  College  that  there' 
were  many  of  their  number  who  were  willing  to  be 
absorbed.  You  would  not  consider  it  objectionable 
where  it  was  the  desire  of  the  institution,  would  you  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

10.278.  But  you  would  of  course  preserve  vested 
rights  ? — I  think  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  utilise  all 
the  existing  bodies  that  are  willing,  but  to  compel 
none.  If  you  can  offer  advantages,  and  if  it  is  proved 
to  be  better  to  absorb  them,  I  should  absorb  them,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  the  colleges  should  not  stand  round 
the  centre  of  the  University,  like  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
stand  round  the  University  there. 

10.279.  Then,  assuming  them  to  be  willing  to  be 
absorbed,  you  would  not  object  to  the  professorial 
scheme  on  that  account,  would  you  ? — No. 

10.280.  I  will  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  function 
of  the  Imperial  examinations  of  the  proposed  new 
University.  I  suppose  you  think  the  direction  of  this 
examination  would  bo  entrusted  to  a  special  board  of 
some  kind  constituted  ad  hoc  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  ? — Probably. 
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10.281.  The  governing  body  would  of  course  eontaiu 
a  large  element  of  London  teachers  and  representatives 
of  London  colleges  ? — Yes. 

10.282.  Supposing  that  was  not  the  body  that  directed 
the  examination,  but  only  the  body  that  appointed  the 
board  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  examination  was 
entrusted,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  likelihood 
of  provincial  colleges  objecting  to  the  constitution  of 
such  a  board  by  the  governing  body  P — I  do  not  feel 
sure  whether  they  would  object  or  not.  I  could  not 
quite  say  how  it  would  strike  them. 

10.283.  You  would  not  consider  the  objection  reason- 
able, would  you  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  objection. 

10.284.  Have  you  any  ground,  either  official  or  un- 
official, for  thinking  that  it  would  be  pressed  ? — I  have 
no  ground,  official  or  unofficial,  which  would  enable  me 
to  say  now  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  provincial 
colleges  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

10.285.  Can  you  tell  me  which  of  them  pressed  it 
most  ? — Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  University  Col- 
lege, Liverpool,  and  the  Medical  School  at  Sheffield. 

10.286.  It  was  pretty  general,  was  it? — Yes,  it  was 
pretty  general. 

10.287.  Did  the  provincial  colleges  express  much 
satisfaction  with  the  rather  complicated  organisation 
that  was  adopted  of  provincial  colleges,  provincial 
Faculties,  and  provincial  boards  of  studies  P — In  the 
last  scheme  of  the  Senate,  do  you  mean  ? 

10.288.  Yes  P— I  think  they  thought  really  that  we 
had  not  done  enough  of  them. 

10.289.  That  did  not  go  very  far  to  pacify  them? — 
No,  the  scheme  did  not  go  very  far. 

10.290.  Assuming  a  board  constituted  ad  hoc  one 
would  have  to  know  what  are  the  particular  reefs  to 
avoid.  One  important  thing,  I  suppose,  would  be  to 
avoid  any  special  form  of  recognition  given  to  par- 
ticular institutions  whether  in  or  out  of  London.  I 
mean,  to  make  examinations  entirely  independent, 
all  awards  emanating  from  this  body,  all  examiners 
appointed  by  that  body,  who  should  not  delegate  any  of 
their  powers  by  accepting  examinational  tests  of  other 
institutions? — The  idea  was  that  certain  examinations, 
e.g.,  the  intermediate  examinations,  might  be  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  examiners  appointed  by  the  con- 
stituent colleges;  but  that  for  the  external  students 
both  examiners  should  be  appointed  by  the  University. 

10.291.  I  am  thinking  of  external  students  only. 
There  there  would  be  external  e-xaminers  ? — Yes. 

10.292.  And  among  the  external  examiners  of  course 
you  would  give  no  special  place  or  privilege  to  London 
teachers  ? — The  Senate  would  do  as  they  do  now  ;  they 
would  select  the  best  according  to  their  view. 

10.293.  If  there  were  any  acceptance  of  the  examina- 
tions of  other  institutions,  it  would  be  important  to 
avoid  striking  a  difference  between  London  colleges 
and  provincial  colleges  ? — I  think  it  would. 

10.294.  If  a  privilege  was  given  to  any,  which  you 
would  rather  deprecate,  would  you  give  it  on  the 
ground  of  academical  status,  not  of  jrosition  ? — Yes. 

10.295.  And  that  would  go  some  distance,  I  should 
think,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  jealousy  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  that  really  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  disappear  when  the  thing  came  to  be  dealt 
with  practically.  There  was  an  idea  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  establish  different  examinations  for 
different  students,  but  I  think  when  the  newly  con- 
stituted governing  body  met  to  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  they  really  would  find  that  the  exami- 
nations that  were  fitted  for  one  class  of  students  would 
be  fitted  for  all.  In  point  of  fact,  that  we  should  fall 
back  upon  the  system  of  one  examination  for  all,  pos- 
sibly allowing  the  intermediate  examinations  to  be  held 
at  the  colleges,  but  keeping  the  final  degree  examination 
as  one  examination  for  all  candidates  at  one  University. 

10.296.  My  own  impression  is  the  same.  Is  there 
any  other  reef  that  you  can  point  out  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  avoid  P — I  think  really  any  new  scheme 
will  have  to  face  opjjosition,  which,  I  may  say,  depends 
upon  jealousy,  sentiment,  and  so  on.  That  will  have 
to  be  faced,  and  it  will  have  to  be  considered  whether 
on  the  whole,  more  will  not  be  gained  by  the  new 
University  going  on  its  own  way  than  by  attempting  to 
conciliate  all  the  different  conflicting  views. 

10.297.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  respect  to  the  answer  you 
gave  as  to  the  varying  of  trusts,  and  so  forth,  without 


entering  into  the  question  as  to  whether  things  ought 
to  be  done  in  any  particular  way,  you  are,  of  course, 
aware  that,  with  very  limited  powers,  schemes  are 
constantly  being  made  by,  for  instance,  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  which  do  vary  trusts,  repeal  old  ones, 
and  constitute  new  ones  ? — Yes. 

10.298.  And  substantially  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  with  very  extensive  powers  by  the  statutory  com- 
missions which  have  revived  the  life,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  p — Yes. 

10.299.  You  have  been  asked  about  some  proceedings 
in  the  Senate.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senate  have  not  recently  had  under  their 
consideration  (I  will  say  no  more)  proposals  in  the 
direction  of  giving,  so  far  as  they  can,  within  their 
present  Charter,  powers  to  teachers  in  determining 
the  syllabuses  and  courses  of  instruction ;  in  the 
direction  of  giving  a  freer  scope  to  the  examinations, 
and  in  the  direction  of  distinguishing  in  examinations 
between  honours  and  pass,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
number  and  differentiate  the  character  of  the  exami- 
nations ? — Yes. 

10.300.  I  believe  that  that  action  is  to  a  large  extent 
suspended  while  this  Commission  is  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question  ? — Yes. 

10.301.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  are  familiar  with  the 
report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission? — Yes. 

10.302.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Clause  36. 
"  If  the  constitution  and  future  operations  of  the 
"  University  of  London  should  undergo  the  modifi- 
"  cations  and  extension  which  we  have  suggested  as 
"  necessary  to  make  it  a  teaching  University  capable 
"  of  supplying  the  wants  of  higher  education  in  the 
"  metropolis,  this  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  consistent 
"  with  its  continuing  to  admit  to  its  examinations  and 
"  degrees  all  students,  wherever  and  in  whatever,  man- 
"  ner  they  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge,  who  can 
"  pass  the  necessary  examinations."  I  am  really 
mentioning  that  in  supplement  to  the  questions  I  asked 
Sir  James  Paget.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  the  London 
University  occupying  the  position  of  the  teaching 
University  for  London  itself,  and  -  the  other  colleges 
being  affiliated  with  that  proviso  for  external  examina- 
tions laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  late  Royal  Com- 
mission, would  you  hope  to  see  the  Senate  acquiesce  in 
it  ? — It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  what  the  Senate  will  do.  There  has  been  a  very 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  they  would,  in  fact. 

10.303.  The  situation  which  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, and  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  express 
your  opinion  upon  is  this.  Assuming  the  Gresham, 
which  is  in  its  name,  and  its  buildings  the  centre  of 
the  Gresham  scheme  were  to  retire  absolutely  in  favour 
of  the  University,  limited  as  indicated  in  the  Gresham 
Charter,  to  the  London  district,  but  with  the  proviso 
for  maintaining  its  external  examinations  as  indicated 
by  the  late  Royal  Commissioners,  would  you  think 
that  would  be  likely  to  obtain  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  Senate  ? — Expressing  it  as  my  own  opinion,  I 
think  it  would. 

10.304.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  is  to  say,  without 
provincial  colleges  being  represented  on  the  Council  ? 
— As  such.  But  I  would  strictly  guard  myself  by 
saying  that  I  am  now  expressing  only  what  my  im- 
pressio7i  is. 

10.305.  What  was  the  real  objection  of  the  provincial 
colleges  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Senate  ? — Their 
real  objection  was  this  :  They  expressed  themselves  as 
perfectly  satisfied  to  submit  themselves  to  an  exami- 
nation by  a  perfectly  disinterested  body  of  examiners. 
"  But,"  they  said,  "  if  you  admit  two  or  three  picked 
"  London  colleges,  we,  as  provincial  colleges,  think  we 
"  have  as  full  a  title  as  they  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
"  scheme,  especially  considering  that  a  large  proportion 
"  of  the  candidates  some  from  the  country." 

10.306.  Then  the  provincial  colleges  would  be  likely 
to  object  to  such  a  plan  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  mentioned, 
you  think  ? — I  think  they  very  likely  would  object. 
But  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  most  of  the  provincial 
colleges,  the  great  objectors,  do  not  conceal  their  hopes 
that  before  long  they  will  have  new  Universities,  the 
Welsh  and  the  Midland.  They  will  separate  from  us 
when  the  time  is  ripe ;  when  they  think  they  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  a  University  of  their  own. 

10.307.  Their  position  under  the  scheme  would  be 
altered  from  their  position  with  regard  to  the  Gresham 
University  only  in  this,  that  there  would  be  certain 
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London  colleges  represented  on  the  Council  ? — The 
London  colleges  would  be  represented  on  the  Council, 
and  they  would  not  be  represented. 

10.308.  There  were  four  of  them  to  be  on  the  Council, 
were  there  not  ? — I  think  there  were  more  than  that. 
The  scheme  was  not  fully  worked  out.  They  were  to 
have  four  representatives. 

10.309.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  that  ? — No,  they 
thought  it  insufficient. 

10.310.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  One  of  the  objections  of 
the  provincial  colleges,  besides  the  one  you  mentioned 
just  now,  is  that  the  examining  body  was  not 
sufficiently  composed  of  teachers  ? — That  would  be  a 
general  feeling. 

10.311.  That  would  be  met,  in  your  opinion,  by  the 
provision  you  make  in  your  scheme,  whereby  London 
teachers  would  be  to  a  large  extent  a  component 
element  of  the  Senate  ? — I  think  so. 

10.312.  Your  scheme  does  not  make  any  provision  for 
the  University  undertaking  any  general  control  over 
University  education  throughout  London.  Do  you  think 
the  Senate  would  have  any  objection  to  extending  its 
functions  in  that  direction  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
would  object  to  an  extension  of  its  functions,  if  there 
was  a  desire  that  it  should  asfume  new  functions. 

10.313.  If  the  London  University  were  made  the 
ultimate  governor  and  controller  of  all  teaching  lead- 
ing up  to  the  degrees,  you  do  not  think  the  Senate 
would  find  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  assumption 
of  such  extra  powers,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  constituted  differently  in  the  new 
University.  But  I  do  not  think  the  present  Senate 
would  object  to  it. 

10.314.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  that 
any  proposal  of  that  sort  would  be  met  by  a  declinature 
of  such  extended  powers  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  Senate  would  be  disposed  to  accept  anything  that 
they  thought  would  be  for  the  public  good. 

10.315.  The  Senate  would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
take  the  position  assigned  to  it  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.316.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  examinations  on  what  is 
called  the  imperial  side,  will  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  the  examinations  on  the  teaching  side.  You  do 
not  contemplate  the  same  examinations  for  both,  do 
you  ? — I  think  that  probably  there  would  be  the  same 
examination  for  both,  or  there  might  be  the  same 
examination  for  both.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  having  the 
same  examination.  The  private  students  only  wait  for 
us  to  tell  them  what  the  lines  of  the  examinations  are 
to  be.  I  believe  if  there  were  a  newly-constituted 
Senate,  or  if  there  were  a  newly  constituted-University, 
they  could  prescribe  for  all  the  country  students  as 
good  a  course  of  study  and  as  good  a  syllabus  as  the 
present  Senate  or  University  does. 

10.317.  How  do  you  meet  the  difficulty  that  arises  ? 
Naturally  the  London  teachers  might  say  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  represented  on  the  examining  side  or, 
if  you  meet  their  wishes,  then  you  will  have  the 
argument  by  those  who  constitute  the  Imperial  side  that 
the  examinations  are  too  much  influeneed  by  London  ? 
— I  do  not  contemplate  two  sides  with  conflicting 
interests,  working,  as  it  were,  on  different  lines.  I 
contemplate  that  in  a  new  University  with  a  newly- 
constituted  Senate,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  make  its 
arrangements  for  the  different  wants  it  has  to  meet. 
It  may  bo  that  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  have 
separate  examinations  for  private  students,  and  for 
those  not  prepared  at  constituent  or  London  colleges. 

10.318.  Would  you  leave  that  quite  openP — I  would 
leave  that  quite  open.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  serious  divergence  of  opinion.  I  believe  that  what 
was  good  for  London  colleges,  where  you  would  have 
the  very  best  advice,  where  the  one  object  would  be  to 
get  the  highest  education  for  London  students,  would  be 
good  for  the  entire  mass  of  country  students.  If  not, 
then  the  Senate  ought  to  have  sufficient  power  so  far 
to  modify  its  examinations  as  to  make  them  fair  to  the 
external  students. 

10.319.  You  do  not  exclude  what  I  call  the  dual 
system  p— I  do  not  exclude  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  it 
if  possible. 

10.320.  Then  with  regard  to  the  additional  plant 
which  the  University  of  London  requires,  I  mean  the 
additional  laboratories,  they  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  your  examinations,  are  they  not  P— At 
present  we  have  gone  far  beyond  our  resources, 


10.321.  And  of  course  under  the  new  system  these 
laboratories  would  be  used  as  well  by  the  teaching 
institutions,  and  by  the  University  for  educational 
purposes  P— I  am  very  reluctant  to  draw  any  line,  and 
to  say  that  it  would  be  given  to  the  teaching  institu- 
tions. I  think  the  whole  ought  to  be  so  united  and 
consolidated  that  there  would  be  but  one  institution. 

10.322.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  You  would 
contemplate  laboratories  and  additional  aids  to  teach- 
ing generally  to  be  used  for  both  purposes,  teaching  and 
examining  ?— For  University  purposes  primarily,  and, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  University  purposes,  for 
collegiate  purposes.  But  King's  College,  University 
College,  and  others  have  their  own  equipment.  The 
claim  of  the  University  of  London  to  be  placed  in  a  fair 
position  to  compete  with  other  Universities  as  regards 
laboratory  and  other  scientifice  appliances,  has  been  re- 
cognised by  Government.  "We  are  very  much  hampered 
by  limited  means,  and  have  grown  out  of  our  existing 
building. 

10.323.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  a  professor 
of  one  of  the  colleges  using  such  improved  appliances 
as  might  be  obtained  ?— I  have  no  doubt  the  new  Uni- 
versity, assuming  it  to  be  put  in  possession  of  such 
appliances,  would  be  desirous  of  making  them  as  gene- 
rally useful  as  possible. 

10.324.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
this  requirement  of  the  University  of  London  has  been 
recognised  already  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

10.325.  There  is  a  sort  of  engagement,  if  I  may  call 
it  so,  for  the  erection  of  important  scientific  laboratories 
at  South  Kensington,  which  will  be  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity ? — It  has,  I  believe,  come  to  that  now.  The 
want  has  been  recognised,  and  the  only  question  now  is 
how  it  can  best  be  satisfied.  At  first  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  our  present  building.  The  plans  for  this  were 
drawn  by  the  Office  of  Works,  and  were  sactioned  at 
the  Treasury.  This  would  have  been  convenient,  as  the 
works  of  the  University  would  then  have  been  com- 
pleted under  one  roof,  but  that  plan,  however,  broke 
down  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  authorities  of  the  Royal  Academy  thought  their 
light  would  be  interfered  with,  and  it  was  felt  that  we 
could  not  fight  with  the  Royal  Academy.  The  next 
proposition  was  that  rooms  should  be  found  for  us  at 
South  Kensington. 

10.32G.  Passing  by  those  details,  that  provision  is 
required  by  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tions ;  the  requirement  is  recognised  and  provided  for 
by  the  Government ;  and  I  think  I  may  also  assume 
that  those  works  which  will  have  a  national  character 
will,  so  far  as  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
examination  of  the  London  University,  be  utilised  for 
'ji.tier  scientific  training? — No  doubt. 

10.327.  (Lord  Reay.)  Is  the  teaching  at  the  medical 
schools,  and  are  the  appliances  at  the  medical  schools 
at  this  moment  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  exami- 
nations for  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the  University  of 
London,  or  have  the  students  to  go  elsewhere  to  prepare 
for  the  final  examination  ? — The  equipment  of  the 
various  medical  schools  is  very  different  in  different 
schools.  The  larger  schools,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's, 
and  others  are,  I  believe,  admirably  equipped,  but  there 
are  smaller  schools  where  the  efficiency  is  not,  by  any 
moans,  so  great.  By  the  establishment  of  a  new  Uni- 
versity, a  great  deal  of  economy  might  be  effected  by 
a  consolidation  of  the  teaching:  the  smaller  schools,  by 
joining  together  and  having  one  set  of  appliances  com- 
mon to  a  certain  number  of  them,  instead  of  each 
separate  medical  school  working  absolutely  indepen- 
dently.   They  are  at  present  very  unequally  equipped. 

10.328.  Can  a  student  obtain  at  the  best  of  those 
schools  the  knowledge  he  requires  for  your  higher 
examinations  P — I  think  so,  at  the  best  of  the  schools. 

10.329.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  ?— It  is  a 
very  large  question,  but  I  cannot,  at  this  late  hour, 
think  of  anything  very  special  now  that  I  want  to  add. 
The  main  thing  that  has  struck  me  all  through,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  I  have  said  before,  is  the  great  waste  of 
power  there  would  be  in  having  two  Universities,  or.e 
competing  against  the  other.  If  you  have  two  or  three 
London  Colleges,  under  whatever  new  name,  compet- 
ing with  the  University  of  London  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  must  be  tempted;  c  offer  some  attractions  to  the 
students  to  draw  them  away  from  us.  A  man  comes 
to  London,  ho  takes  his  degree,  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  degree  have  you  taken  P"  He  says,  "  I  have 
taken  the  Gresham  University  degree."  Another  says, 
"  I  have  taken  the  London  University  degree."  jij 
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always  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  a  very  great 
waste  of  power  if  you  have  two  moderately  good  institu- 
tions going  on  side  by  side  instead  of  one  thoroughly 
22  July  1892.  efficient.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity,  which  is  never 
  likely  to  occur  again,  of  endowing  London  with  a  Uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  name.    It  can  be  done  now,  but 


if  you  set  one  University  against  another  you  may  have 
at  one  time  one  up  and  another  down,  and  at  another 
time  the  latter  up  and  the  other  down.  I  am  very 
mueh  impressed  with  the  danger  that  there  will  be  in 
the  future  if  two  Universities  are  created. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned,  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock, 


Twentieth  Day, 


Tuesday,  26th  July  1892. 


PRESENT  ; 

The  LORD  REAY,  G.C.S.I.,  in  the  Chair. 


Prof. 
G.  H.  Emmott 
M.A.,  LL.B. 

26  July  1892. 


The   Right   Hon.  Sir  Lyon   Playfair,  K.C.B.,  I 
LL.D.,  M.P.  I 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsat,  LL.D.  | 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A, 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybotjrn  Godpard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B,,  Secretary. 


Professor  George  H.  Emmott,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  examined. 


10.330.  (Lord  Beay.)  You  are,  I  believe,  Professor 
of  Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  ? — Yes. 

10.331.  When  was  the  University  founded  ? — The 
University  was  founded  in  1876. 

10.332.  Had  its  founder  any  special  object  in  view  F 
— I  think  not.  I  think  the  founder  wished  to  give  the 
trustees  of  the  University  who  were  all  men  in  whom 
he  had  personal  confidence,  and  to  each  of  whom  he 
was  personally  known,  the  fullest  sort  of  discretion  in 
the  administration  of  the  trust.  He  did  not  fetter  or 
restrict  them  in  any  way  at  all,  so  that  they  had  an 
absolutely  free  hand. 

10.333.  There  was  no  special  gap  in  the  American 
University  system  which  it  was  proposed  to  fill  by  the 
foundation  of  that  University  ? — Before  answering  that 
question  I  should  like  to  tell  you  very  briefly  the  course 
which  the  trustees  pursued.  They  looked  around  to  try 
and  find  some  man  to  whom  they  could  commit  the 
actual  working  out  of  the  trust.  They  travelled  through 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  States  and  some  part  of  the 
West,  and  by  a  unanimous  verdict  the  choice  seemed  to 
fall  on  Dr.  Daniel  Gilman,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
president  of  the  University  of  California.  Previous  to 
going  to  California  he  had  been  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Yale  College,  and  he  had  been  some  three 
years  in  the  University  of  California  when  the  trustees 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  called  him,  as  we  say, 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  came  and  spent  several  days  in  looking  very  care- 
fully over  the  field,  and,  after  reflection,  he  believed 
that  there  was  in  Baltimore  an  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing something  which  had  not  previously  existed  in 
American  College  or  University  life.  In  1875,  there- 
fore, he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University, 
and,  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  he  thought  that 
that  there  was  a  distinct  gap  in  American  University 
life ;  that  although  there  were  a  number  of  Colleges 
there  was  no  institution  which  was  carrying  on  distinct 
University  work,  that  there  was  no  institution  which 
gave  on  the  part  of  its  professors  and  students,  facilities 
not  only  for  original  research,  but  also  for  the  publi- 
cation of  such  researches ;  and  therefore  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  was  started  primarily  as  a  school 
for  advanced  students,  for  those  men  who  had  gone 
through  the  ordinary  collegiate  training  and  who 
wished  to  spend  one  or  more  years  in  the  study  of 
advanced  work  under  competent  teachers. 


10,334.  Could  you  describe  to  the  Commission  the  exact 
position  of  the  President  of  the  University,  his  powers 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  courses  of  teaching  and 
the  administrative  work  of  the  University  P — The  presi- 
dent  of  an  American  University  has  very  large  powers 
indeed.  Some  of  those  powers,  if  I  may  adopt  a  legal 
phrase,  are  known  to  the  law,  and  some  of  them  are 
possibly  unknown  to  the  law.  But,  speaking  generally, 
he  has  a  very  great  deal  of  power,  and  I  should  say 
without  any  sort  of  doubt  that  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  what- 
ever of  success  it  has  had,  has  been  owing  to  President 
Gilman.  That  is  to  say,  I  regard  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  as  his  creation,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase. 
Whilst,  however,  he  has  and  exercises  very  large  powers, 
he  always  acts  in  close  conference  and  communication 
with  the  professors.  The  University  work  strictly  so 
called,  that  is  the  advanced  instruction,  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  consisting  of  all  the  full  professors 
and  all  the  associate  professors.  That  board  is  called  the 
Board  of  University  Studies,  and  that  meets  constantly, 
just  as  often  as  occasion  requires,  not  only  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  but  also  for  consultation  upon 
anything  connected  with  the  work  of  the  University. 
As  regards  the  undergraduate  department,  the  college 
within  the  University,  that  is  managed  by  another 
board  called  the  Board  of  Collegiate  Advisers.  That 
board  consists  of  all  those  gentlemen  who  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  collegiate  instruction,  and  that  again 
meets  together,  just  as  often  as  is  necessary,  for  the 
discussion  of  any  matter  of  principle ;  what  I  may 
term  its  routine  work,  its  detail  work,  is  entrusted  to 
a  working  committee  of  three.  That  committee  con- 
sists of  the  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Faculty,  of  Professor 
Spieker,  and  myself ;  and  we  always  meet  at  least  once 
a  week  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  of  detail.  So 
that  if  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  I  should  say, 
summarising,  that  the  University  proper  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  University  Studies  ;  the  collegiate 
work  is  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Collegiate  Ad- 
visers ;  and  that,  speaking  roughly,  those  boards  consist 
of  all  men  who  have  a  prominent  share  in  those  distinct 
departments  of  teaching,  many  men  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  both  boards, — many  men  who  teach  in  the 
college  and  in  the  University  necessarily  belonging  to 
both  boards  ;  and  that  the  detailed  work  of  the  college 
is  entrusted  to  a  small  committee  which  can  act 
promptly  and  sharply,  and  be  summoned  together  when 
necessary,  and  which  has,  necessarily,  large  powers 
entrusted  to  it, 
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10.335.  Who  constitute  tile  Board  of  University 
Studies  ? — The  Board  of  University  Studies  consists  of 
all  the  full  Professors  and  all  the  Associate  Professors. 
We  have  at  the  moment  24  full  Professors,  and  we  have 
six  Associate  Professors,  who  are  often  heads  of  their 
departments,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  will  in  course  of 
time  become  fall  professors  ;  so  that  the  Board  of 
University  Studies  consists  of  30  men  at  the  present 
moment. 

10.336.  And  is  there  a  small  committee? — There 
has  not  been  so  far.  The  detail  work  of  that  board 
falls  very  largely  on  its  secretary.  I  look,  however, 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  that  board, 
just  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other. 

10.337.  You  have  used  the  expression  "full  Pro- 
fessors "  and  "  Associate  Professors."  Would  you 
explain  to  the  Commission  the  distinction  between 
the  two  designations  ? — That  distinction  is  difficult 
to  formulate.  Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  this,  that  as  a 
rule  in  an  American  College  or  University,  a  man 
goes  through  iseveral  grades.  That  is  not  invariably 
the  case  but  it  is  usually  the  case.  He  begins  as 
what  we  call  an  Instructor.  As  Instructor  his  appoint- 
ment is  usually  for  a  brief  period,  for  a  year. 

10.338.  Hois  on  trial? — Yes,  he  is  on  trial.  If  he 
does  good  work  as  an  Instructor  he  is  often  appointed 
what  is  called  an  Associate.  As  Associate  he  usually  has 
a  three  years'  appointment.  If  he  does  good  work  as  an 
Associate  he  may  be  promoted  to  Associate  Professor, 
and,  speaking  generally,  although  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  the  Associate  Professor  also  holds  for  a 
definite  term  of  years,  three,  or  five,  or  seven  years  ;  but 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  his  work  is 
successful  he  will  be  re-appointed.  A  full  Professor  is 
a  man  whom,  you  thus  see,  has  in  most  cases  passed 
through  all  these  grades.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, from  35  to  40  years  of  age,  and  his  appoint- 
ment usually  is  a  permanent  one. 

10.339.  Are  the  Associate  Professors  generally  ap- 
pointed full  Professors  ? — I  do  not  think  that  one  could 
lay  down  any  definite  rule  on  that  point.  Most  of  our 
Associate  Professors  who  have  served  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  service  have  been  promoted,  but  there  is  no 
rule  to  that  effect.  A  man  might  remain  an  Associate 
Professor  until  he  were  60  or  70  years  of  age ;  there  is 
no  rule  at  all.  The  motto  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  that  a  man  is  promoted  in  accordance  with 
his  deserts.  In  other  words,  seniority,  as  such,  goes 
for  nothing;  a  man  is  judged  by  what  he  turns  out 
either  in  original  work  or  in  his  pupils. 

10.340.  Therefore  no  full  Professor  is  appointed  un- 
less he  has  shown  in  his  previous  work  that  he  will 
make  a  good  full  professor  p — Precisely. 

10.341.  With  regard  to  the  expression  used  of  Uni- 
versity and  College,  do  I  understand  that  the  Uni- 
versity lectures  are  for  graduates,  and  that  the  collegiate 
work  is  limited  to  work  among  undergraduates  ? — That 
is  so,  with  this  comment :  our  graduate  students  come 
to  us  from  every  State  in  the  American  Union,  from 
Canada,  from  Japan,  and  many  other  distant  places  ; 
consequently  although  they  may  all  be  Bachelors  of 
Arts  they  are  in  very  different  degrees  of  preparedness  ; 
and  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  man  who  is 
strictly  a  graduate  student  into,  an  undergraduate  class. 

10.342.  But  your  own  graduates,  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  Johns  Hopkins  College,  would  be 
admitted,  without  a  further  test,  to  the  post-graduate 
classes? — Precisely.  They  would  be  admitted  imme- 
diately to  the  post-graduate  classes. 

10.343.  May  I  ask  how  your  professors  are  appointed  ? 
— The  process  of  selection,  as  you  see,  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  already  stated,  is  a  very  careful  one. 
Most  of  our  men  have  gone  up  through  those  various 
stages,  Instructor,  Associate,  Associate  Professor,  so 
that  they  have  already  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
showing  just  what  kind  of  stuff  they  are  made  of.  But 
in  the  event  of  an  important  chair  falling  vacant  we 
should  proceed  with  great  caution.  We  usually  survey 
the  whole  field  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  as  far  as  we  know  it.  We  make  most  careful 
inquiries,  taking  care  as  far  as  we  can  that  those  in- 
quiries shall  not  come  to  the  ear  of  the  person  inte- 
rested, and  wherever  it  is  possible  we  ask  the  individual 
under  consideration  if  he  will  come  and  give  a  course, 
both  of  public  lectures,  and  of  advanced  instruction  to 
our  own  students.  If  he  fulfils  those  tests  satisfac- 
torily, the  custom  is  for  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
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versify  to  recommend  his  appointment  to  a  small  body,  Prof. 
which  is  called  the  Academic  council.    That  is  a  small  G.  H.  Emmoit, 
body  of  about  eight  men  consisting  of  those  full  Pro-    M.A.,  LL.B. 
fessors  who  have  been  longest  in  the  service  of  the  ~ 
University.  The  President  recommends  X.  Y.  to  them  :    26  July  189a' 
if  their  vote  is  unanimous,  not  otherwise,  the  appoint-  = 
ment  goes  on  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.    That  is  a  small  working  executive  com- 
mittee, meeting. frequently,  just  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
of  the  full  Board  of  Trustees.    If  they  receive  the  re- 
commendation unanimously,  it  goes  on  to   the  full 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  not  otherwise. 

10.344.  Is  the  President  of  the  University  generally 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ? — He 
is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  is 
usually  present  at  the  meetings,  and  naturally  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  falls  upon  him  ;  but  still,  as 
I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks,  he  acts  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  professors.  He  consults 
them  about  every  move  in  an  important  appointment. 
He  would  never  think  of  recommending  anyone  who 
had  not  been  fully  endorsed  by  his  future  colleagues. 

10.345.  Then  I  understand  that  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  either  among  the  Instructors  or  the  Associate 
Professors  or  the  full  Professors,  no  candidates  would 
present  themselves  for  a  chair  with  testimonials  of 
former  work  ? — Certainly  not,  at  any  rate  for  an  im> 
portant  position.  I  think  we  should  look  with  suspicion 
upon  a  man  who  pushed  himself  forward  in  that  way. 
In  other  words,  all  the  initiative  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity. We  consider  carefully  what  salary  we  can 
give  :  we  look  over  the  whole  field  :  we  may  make  mis- 
takes, but  we  try  to -get  the  best  man  that  we  can. 

10.346.  You  have  just  mentioned  salaries.  Have 
the  Professors  any  share  of  the  fees  of  their  classes  ? — 
None  whatsoever.  The  Professors  are  paid  by  fixed 
salaries  exclusively. 

10.347.  That  system,  you  think,  works  well  ? — I 
think  it  has  worked  very  well  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University — very  well  indeed.  I  should  not  like  to 
see  it  changed. 

10.348.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  the  prevailing 
system  in  other  American  Universities  ? — I  believe 
that  is  the  prevailing  system  in  all  the  good  American 
Universities. 

10.349.  One  of  the  good  results  of  that  system  is  that 
there  can  be  no  competition  for  students  by  lowering 
degrees  or  by  making  examinations  easier  in  one  Uni- 
versity than  in  another  ? — I  think  so,  I  think  that 
is  one  good  result  of  the  system. 

10.350.  The  rivalry  which  there  seems  to  exist  between 
various  American  Universities  is  more  a  rivalry  to  get 
the  best  men  to  teach  than  a  rivalry  to  pass  a  great 
number  of  students  easily  through  their  final  examina- 
tion ? — I  think  so,  precisely.  T  think  that  the  rivalry 
between  American  Universities,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  has  been  productive  of  very  good  results. 
I  think  it  has  raised,  and  constantly  has  a  tendency  to 
raise,  the  standard  of  teaching.  It  also  operates  as  an 
incentive  to  the  Professors  themselves.  A  man  who 
does  good  work  at  an  institution  may  receive  a  call  to 
Harvard  or  to  the  Johns  Hopkins.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  East,  which  is  the  only  part  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  the  rivalry  and  competition  between 
American  Universities,  which  is  certainly  very  intense, 
has  resulted  in  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
degrees.  I  think  that  both  our  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  and  our  advanced  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy have  rather  a  tendency  to  harden  than  otherwise. 

10.351.  In  fact,  the  rivalry  tends  by  good  salaries  to 
obtain  the  most  eminent  men  to  occupy  the  chairs  in 
the  various  Universities  you  are  acquainted  with  ? 
— Yes,  and  not  only  by  good  salaries,  because,  I  think, 
American  College  and  University  men  are  not  so  much 
influenced  by  mere  pecuniary  consideration,  as  by  the 
introduction  of  good  apparatus,  excellent  libraries 
and  books,  facilities  for  the  publication  of  research — 
the  rivalry  is  rather  more  by  those  means  to  render 
the  position  attractive  to  leading  men.  Still  the 
tendency  of  salaries  is  distinctly  upwards,  all  along 
the  line. 

10.352.  Do  the  State  authorities  contribute  to  the 
treasury  of  the  University  ? — In  many  of  the  Univer- 
sities they  do.  Many  of  the  States  have  what  are 
called  State  Universities.  That  is  not  so  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  We  have  never  had  any  assistance  at  all 
from  the  government  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  But 
many  Universities  both  in  the  East  and  the  West  are 
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supported  almost  entirely  by  the  State.  That  is  so  in 
the  case  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  so 
very  largely  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ; 
also  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
many  others  that  one  might  mention. 

10.353.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Neither  Harvard  nor  Tale  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  either  Harvard  or 
Yale  have  any  assistance  now  from  the  State. 

10.354.  (Lord  Reay.)  Do  the  municipalities  contri- 
bute in  any  way  ?— The  towns  ?  No,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge, where  grants  are  made  they  are  made  by  the 
State. 

10.355.  Is  there  an  entrance  examination  to  the 
College  ? — Tes,  there  is  an  entrance  examination  to  our 
collegiate  department  which  is  quite  as  stiff  an  exami- 
nation as  I  personally  think  it  ought  to  be.  I  think  it 
is  quite  a  severe  test. 

10.356.  Is  it  the  same  for  all  the  candidates  for 
admission  ? — I  have  not  the  papers  here,  but  certain 
substitutions  are  allowed.  For  instance,  French  and 
German  may  be  substituted  for  Greek. 

10.357.  Latin  in  every  case  ? — Latin  is  required  in 
every  case,  and  quite  a  fair  knowledge  of  Mathematics. 

10.358.  Are  modern  languages  taught  in  the  colle- 
giate department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ?— 
We  require  from  every  man  who  takes  our  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German. 

10.359.  That  is  compulsory,  is  it? — Yes,  that  is  com- 
pulsory. 

10.360.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  to  the 
Commission  the  various  courses  of  teaching  m  the 
collegiate  department? — (The  witness  handed  in  a 
copy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.  See 
Appendix  No.  16.)  There  are  in  our  collegiate 
department  seven  groups,  as  we  call  them — seven 
elective  courses,  each  of  which  leads  up  to  the,  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Those  groups  are  called  by  dis. 
tractive  names — Group  1  is  called  the  Classical  Group  ; 
Group  2,  Mathematical — Physical ;  Group  3,  Chemical, 
Biological ;  Group  4,  Physical — Chemical ;  Group  5, 
Latin — Mathematical :  Group  6,  Historical — Political ; 
and  Group  7,  Modern  Languages.  The  two  words 
indicate  that  in  that  particular  group  those  two  studies 
are  specially  emphasized;  for  instance,  in  Group  2, 
Mathematics  and  Physics ;  Group  3,  Chemistry  and 
Biology ;  Group  4,  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  Group  5, 
Latin  and  Mathematics  ;  Group  6,  History  and  Politics. 
In  each  of  those  seven  groups  certain  studies  are 
required.  For  instance,  in  the  first  year  in  each  of  the 
seven  groups  a  knowledge  is  required  of  Physical 
Geography,  of  History  and  of  English.  In  the  third 
year,  in  each  of  the  seven  groups,  a  knowledge  is  re- 
quired of  Logic,  of  Ethics,  and  of  Psychology.  So  that 
in  two  combinations  of  studies,  Physical  Geography, 
History,  and  English  in  the  first  year  ;  Logic,  Ethics, 
and  Psychology  in  the  last  year,  all  the  groups  ar& 
alike;  but  otherwise,  as  you  see,  considerable  variety 
obtains  among  them. 

10.361.  The  degree  which  is  given  in  any  of  the 
groups  is  the  same.  It  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  ? 
— The  degree  which  is  given  in  any  of  the  groups  is 
precisely  the  same.  It  is  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

10.362.  Is  there  a  pass  degree  and  honours  degree  ? 
— We  have  no  different  examination  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  at  Cambridge,  for  pass  and  for  honours.  All 
our  men  go  through  precisely  the  same  course.  We 
publish  a  list  of  those  who  are  deserving  of  honours,  but 
the  examinations  and  tests  are  precisely  the  same. 

10.363.  I  suppose  in  the  University  classes  the 
principle  of  election  is  even  carried  further  ? — In  the 
University  classes  the  principle  of  election  is  very  great. 
A  large  part  of  those  men  who' enter  upon  University 
work  do  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  our  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  order  to  obtain  that  degree 
they  must  study  for  at  least  three  years  certain 
advanced  studies.  They  have  it  in  their  option  to 
take  one  subject,  which  is  called  their  Principal  sub- 
ject. They  are  also  obliged  to  select  two  other  sub- 
jects, which  are  called  subordinate  subjects,  and  the 
rule  is  that  the  principal  subject  must  be  studied  for 
three  years.  The  first  subordinate  subject  must  be 
studied  for  two  years,  and  the  second  subordinate 
subject  must  be  studied  for  at  least  one  year.  So 
that  the  studies  stand  to  the  person   taking  them 


in  a  certain  descending  degree.  1  rrieari  that  on 
the  principal  subject  the  student  necessarily  spends 
most  of  his  time,  on  his  first  subordinate  subject  he 
spends  rather  less,  and  on  the  second  subordinate  sub- 
ject less  still.  In  the  principal  subject  he  must  not 
only  obtain  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  leading  litera- 
ture but  he  must  also  write  a  Thesis  containing  the 
results  of  some  original  investigation  of  his  own,  and 
We  attach,  in  the  compilation  of  that  thesis,  great  im- 
portance not  only  to  a  careful  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  work  but  also  to  the  exercise  of  the  critical 
faculty  and  the  production  of  something  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  particular  field  of  investigation 
on  which  the  student  is  engaged.  In  other  words,  our 
object  there,  as  everywhere  else,  is  not  simply  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  collect  an  enormous  amount  of 
information,  but  to  cultivate  his  critical  faculty  and 
his  powers  of  original  thought .  So  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
follow  his  principal  subject  for  three  years.  He  must 
write  a  Thesis  on  some  special  topic  in  that  field  ;  he 
must  pass  a  written  examination  in  that  subject,  and  in 
each  of  the  two  subordinate  subjects  ;  and  he  must  also 
pass  an  oral  examination  before  the  full  Board  of 
University  Studies.  We  test  him  in  every  way  that  we 
possibly  can  ;  we  will  not  give  our  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  to  anyone  unless  we  think  him  thoroughly 
deserving  of  it. 

10.364.  Perhaps  you  could  send  to  the  Commission 
some  of  the  papers  ? — Which  papers  ? 

10.365.  Some  of  the  theses  ? — They  are  printed,  and 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  directing  some  of  them 
to  be  sent. 

10.366.  To  illustrate  how  that  system  works  you 
might  perhaps  give  to  the  Commission  some  evidence 
how  it  is  applied  in  your  own  department  of 
Jurisprudence  ? — It  is  usual  for  the  men  who  work 
with  me  to  make  their  main  study  in  the  field  of 
history.  They  usually  in  that  way  select  history  as 
their  principal  subject ;  historical .  and  comparative 
jurisprudence  as  their  first  subordinate  subject ;  and 
very  frequently  political  economy  as  their  second 
subordinate  subject.  They  then  write  a  thesis  on  some 
special  topic  in  history,  for  instance,  a  thesis  that  I 
have  in  mind  at  the  moment  relates  to  the  early  English 
manor.  That  is  a  thesis  written  by  a  man  who  took 
history  as  his  principal  subject  and  made  a  special 
study  of  the  old  English  manor  from  such  documents 
as  he  had  access  to  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So 
that  in  that  way  he  was  engaged  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  two  years  very  largely,  and  all  the  time  that  he 
could  devote  to  the  subject,  in  working  up  this  subject 
of  the  old  English  manor,  and  in  committing  to  writing 
the  results  of  his  investigations.  When  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  three  years  he  in  that  way  would  be 
examined  in  the  whole  field  of  history,  but  naturally 
with  special  relation  to  such  particular  departments  as 
he  had  specially  studied,  in  the  particular  case  that  I 
have  in  mind,  English  and  American  history.  He  would 
be  examined  also  in  the  history  and  princqnes  of 
Roman  law,  the  general  history  of  the  English  common 
law,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  statutes ;  and  he 
would  also  be  examined  in  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy. 

10.367.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Did  you  call  it  historical 
jurisprudence  ? — I  call  it  historical  and  comparative 
jurisprudence,  because  my  object  all  through  is  to  com- 
bine the  comparative  study  of  jurisprudence  with  the 
historical. 

10.368.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  have  alluded  to  history. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  study  of  history  in 
both  your  University  course  and  in  your  collegiate 
course,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  case.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  the  study  of  history.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  part  of  our  work  that  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  contributions  which  our  students  have  made 
to  the  working  out  of  American  history.  That  was  a 
field  which  in  1876  was  comparatively  little  worked,  and 
our  men  have  published  in  the  course  of  the  intervening 
years  a  list  of  volumes  which  pretty  nearly  covers  the 
pages  of  that  little  book.  I  will  put  that  in  as  showing 
what  our  men  have  done. 

10.369.  Then  I  understand  that  in  the  principal 
subject  the  object  is  to  test  the  facility  of  judgment 
and  the  faculty  of  original  research  as  bearing  upon 
the  special  points  of  that  subject  ? — Precisely. 

10.370.  More  than  to  make  a  show  at  the  exami- 
nation of  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  of  mere  facts  ? 
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— Precisely  ;  but  we  also  endeavour  to  test  the  value 
of  the  education  received. 

10.371.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  about  all  the  branches 
of  study  which  the  University  course  covers,  but  I 
suppose  you  could  give  us  a  programme  of  the  studies 
for  the  entire  course  ? — I  have  a  short  programme 
which  will  show  you  the  leading  points  of  our  work  for 
next  year.     [For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  Id.] 

10.372.  What  is  the  length  of  a  full  course  first  to 
obtain  the  B.A.  degree  and  then  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
full  degree  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  University 
course  P — That  is  the  degree  which  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  University  course. 

10.373.  It  takes  six  years  ? — Yes  ;  at  least,  and  often 
more. 

10.374.  Three  years  in  the  collegiate  department  and 
three  years  in  the  University  department  ? — Precisely, 
though  either  course  may  take  more  than  the  three 
years. 

10.375.  There  are  no  Faculties  ?  —  We  have  at 
present  really  only  what  is  called  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  fully  developed.  I  hope  that  before  long  we 
shall  have  a  Law  and  a  Medical  Faculty.  We  cer- 
tainly look  to  that  ;  but  at  present  the  only  one  that 
we  have  developed  is  what  is  called  a  Philosophical 
one. 

10.376.  I  believe  that  among  the  teaching  methods 
you  use,  you  also  make  your  students  teach  themselves 
— give  a  lecture  occasionally  ? — We  do.  I  may,  perhaps, 
illustrate  that  by  one  of  my  own  undergraduate  classes. 
It  is  a  class  of  English  constitutional  law  and  history,  my 
object  being  to  try  and  combine  the  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  English  Constitutional  law  and 
some  knowledge  of  leading  cases  with  a  sketch  of  their 
historical  development  and  continuity,  showing  the  way 
in  which  those  principles  have  gradually  grown  up.  I 
conduct  that  class  partly  by  means  of  informal  lec- 
tures. I  seldom  lecture  formally.  I  prepare  my 
subiect  every  time  just  as  carefully  as  I  can.  I  go  in 
there  with  a  few  notes  and  lecture  informally  by  means 
of  those  notes.  Then,  secondly,  I  always  have  a  text 
book.  1  assign  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  that  text 
book,  and  I  question  various  members  of  the  class 
indiscriminately  with  a  view  of  bringing  out  the  im- 
portant points  on  the  pages  assigned  for  the  day,  also 
commenting  on  them  myself:  and,  thirdly,  I  assign  to 
every  member  of  the  class  two  topics,  one  a  topic  that 
I  know  can  be  discussed  in  a  short  period,  say  10 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  another  a  topic 
which  will  require  possibly  40  minutes  for  a  thorough 
consideration.  I  give  out  those  topics  just  as  early 
in  the  year  as  I  can,  and  I  usually  tell  the  students 
very  carefully  firstly  what  the  leading  authorities  are  : 
secondly,  what  those  authorities  are,  which,  although 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are  nevertheless  advisable  to 
consult  if  he  has  time  ;  and,  thirdly,  those  more  de- 
tailed works  or  sources  which,  if  he  has  time  to  consult 
he  will  very  profitably  do,  either  then  or  at  some 
future  period  ;  and  I  tell  him  that,  using  those  autho- 
rities, he  must  give  me  a  lecture  which  will  take  not 
more  than  so  many  minutes.  The  students  almost 
invariably  take  great  pride  in  the  preparation  of  these 
lectures  ;  they  come  to  my  desk  at  the  end  of  the 
room  and,  using  such  notes  as  they  have,  are  put  in 
possession  of  the  room  for  the  time  being,  and  deliver 
their  lecture.  So  that  I  should  say  that  in  our  undergra- 
duate work — I  think  my  case  is  perhaps  a  typical  one 
— we  all  try  to  get  the  students  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  We  entirely  object  to  the  method  of 
reading  lectures,  day  after  day,  by  the  professor. 

10.377.  You  introduce,  therefore,  what  may  be  called 
a  conversational  clement  ?  —  Very  largely  so.  Those 
remarks  apply  very  largely  both  to  the  college  and 
to  the  University.  The  class  I  took  for  illustration 
is  a  collegiate  class,  men  whose  ages,  I  suppose, 
would  average  from  19  to  21. 

10.378.  And  after  the  student  has  delivered  his 
lecture,  of  course  you  criticise  it  P — After  he  has  de- 
livered his  lecture,  I  criticise  it,  and  usually,  almost 
invariably,  try  to  gather  up  the  threads  and  to  summa- 
rise the  whole  in  a  short  compact  way. 

10.379.  Many  of  your  students  ibecome  teachers,  I 
think  ? — A  very  large  number  of  our  students  become 
teachers.  I  think  I  should  mention  that  in  connection 
with  our  University  work  we  have  a  number  of  so- 
cieties or  organisations,  where  the  results  of  original 


work  are  usually  first  read  and  commented  upon.  In 
history,  for  instance,  our  graduate  students  meet  to- 
gether at  least  once  a  fortnight,  often  once  a' week, 
in  what  is  called  the  historical  seminary.  The  idea,  I 
think,  came  possibly  originally  from  Bluntschli's  Semi- 
nary of  International  Law  at  Heidelberg.  We  have 
copied  that,  adapting  it  of  course  to  our  own  needs,  in, 
I  think,  all  our  departments  of  advanced  work.  The 
men  who  are  working  on  original  lines  of  research  read 
their  papers  before  the  society  in  question.  In  that 
way  the  paper  gets  a  candid  and  friendly  criticism. 
Suggestions  are  made  which  are  well  worthy  of  being 
considered,  and  it  gets  criticised  before  it  is  put  into 
permanent  form.  And  in  all  our  work  the  great  bulk 
of  advanced  teaching  may  almost  be  said  to  centre  in 
the  seminary.    It  gathers  round  the  seminary. 

10.380.  I  believe  your  students  display  a  very  critical 
disposition  ?  —  They  are  exceedingly  appreciative 
and  also  extremely  critical.  They  are  very  prompt 
to  respond  to  efforts  made  on  their  behalf.  They 
are  not  at  all  reluctant  to  come  up  at  the  end  of 
a  lecture  and  thank  the  professor,  and  compliment 
him  for  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  extremely 
prone  to  criticise,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  in 
doing  so.  So  that  poor  and  inefficient  work  is  found 
out  directly.    Our  men  dare  not  teach  badly. 

10.381.  So  that  a  professor  who  was  not  up  to  the 
mark  would  not  have  an  enviable  position  P — No,  he 
would  very  quickly  resign. 

10.382.  Most  of  your  students,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  degree,  and  as 
you  have  only  one  degree,  it  requires  much  sei'ious 
study.  You  have  not  what  I  would  call  the  ornamental 
student,  who  enters  a  University  merely  to  become 
acquainted  with  University  life  — We  have  hardly  any 
of  those.  The  proportion  is  infinitesimal.  Both  our 
undergraduate  and  our  graduate  students  come  for 
serious  work.  Baltimore  is  a  delightful  place  to  live, 
in,  and  the  society  is  delightful ;  but  our  men  are  not 
actuated  by  that.  They  are  actuated  by  the  facilities 
for  research  and  study. 

10.383.  The  spirit  of  the  University  would  be  dis- 
tinctly that  of  an  active,  progressive,  healthy,  in- 
tellectual life  P — Precisely.  Then  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  I  think,  in  connection  with  cur  Univer- 
sity. That  is  the  close  connection  between  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  students.  We  really  are  all  a 
society  of  students,  some  older,  some  younger  ;  but  I 
think  the  students  recognise  that  the  professors  are 
working  just  as  hard,  or  harder,  than  they  are,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  feeling  of  comradeship  between  all 
classes  which  certainly  has  worked  extremely  well. 
Our  relations  with  the  men  are  most  cordial. 

10.384.  And  the  professors  are  always  within  easy 
reach  of  the  students.  A  student  can  consult  a  pro- 
fessor about  any  difficulty  in  his  studies.  That  would 
not  be  considered  out  of  place  would  it  ?  —  Not  at  all. 
All  the  instructors  who  do  any  amount  of  teaching  have 
studies  provided  for  them  within  the  University.  In 
those  studies  they  are  expected  to  be  at  least  one  hour 
per  day.  That  hour  is  known,  advertised,  and  posted 
upon  their  doors ;  and  each  student  is  at  full  liberty 
and  encouraged  to  come  and  consult  the  professor 
about  his  work  at  any  time  during  that  hour. 

10.385.  Are  there  any  coaches  ? — There  are  no 
coaches  who  are  in  any  way  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity. We  entirely  discourage  cram  in  every  form 
and  shape  ;  and  I  think  so  far  we  have  kept  it  out.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  we  shall,  but  I  think  so  far  we 
have  entirely  killed  it. 

10.386.  And  your  examinations  are  in  very  close 
connection  with  your  teaching  P — Our  examinations 
are  in  very  close  connection  with  our  teaching,  and  I 
think  all  examinations  ought  to  be. 

10.387.  The  examination  is  distinctly  a  test  of  the 
teaching  as  you  have  described  it,  which  the  student 
has  previously  received  P — Precisely  ;  and  also  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  read  and  assimilated,  and  is  able 
to  reproduce  and  improve  upon  such  outside  reading  as 
may  have  been  suggested  to  him.  I  think  in  all  our 
courses  we  have  what  we  call  outside  reading.  For 
instance,  if  I  am  lecturing  on  English  history  or  Roman 
law,  I  always  get  the  man  to  do  some  outside  work 
which  is  not  fully  covered  by  my  lectures. 

10.388.  But  you  would  know  in  what  direction  that 
outside  work  is  being  done  ? — Precisely.  That  would 
be  done  in  constant  communication  with  me. 
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Prof.  10,389.  And  in  your  examination  you  would  also 

G.  H.  Emmott,  test  that  work  p — In  the  examination  I  would  test  his 
M.A.,  LL.B.    work  as  carefully  as  I  could. 

^6  July  1892  10.390.  Tour  main  object,  therefore,  is  to  develop  in 
"   '  '    your  students  the  love  of  study,  not  only  study  as  re- 

presented by  the  lectures,  but  also  of  their  own  in- 
dependent study  ? — Yes. 

10.391.  And  then  to  test  both  elements  in  the  ex- 
amination ? — Precisely. 

10.392.  Are  the  teachers  examiners  ? — The  teachers 
are  examiners  in  every  case. 

10.393.  Of  their  own  students  P — Of  their  own  stu- 
dents. We  often  call  in  outside  help.  "We  get  pro- 
fessors from  other  colleges  to  come  and  to  help  us  with 
our  examining  ;  but  the  professor  himself  has  always 
a  prominent  voice  in  the  matter.  He  cither  sets  the 
paper  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  outside  examiner,  or 
the  outside  examiner  sets  the  paper  subject  to  his  veto. 
"We  should  never  think,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
of  calling  in  a  man  to  examine  without  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  professor  whose  students  were  being 
examined.    I  say,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

10.394.  Is  that  a  general  system  in  other  American 
Universities  with  which  you  are  acquainted  P — I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  general  system  in  all  American  Uni- 
versities, that  the  teaching  and  examining  are  done 
very  largely  by  the  same  man,  often  with  outside 
assistance  as  well,  but  that  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  teaching  and  who  know  the  students  take  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  examination. 

10.395.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  state  that  the 
examinations  are  conducted  with  fairness  on  those  lines, 
and  that  if  they  were  not  conducted  with  fairness 
the  students,  whom  you  have  described  as  being  very 
critical,  would  be  the  first  to  complain  ? — The  students 
certainly  would  complain  immediately,  and  in  the  most 
fearless  way,  if  anything  at  all  were  to  go  wrong. 

10.396.  Th  ere  is  in  the  University  a  public  opinion 
bearing  upon  the  examinations,  which  is  very  strong, 
and  which  would  restrain  any  discrepancies  ? — Immedi- 
ately. There  is  a  very  strong  public  opinion  in  a 
really  good  progressive  American  University,  and  that 
public  opinion,  which  is  usually  very  healthful,  would 
stamp  out  immediately  anything  of  an  unfair  nature. 

10.397.  And  where  a  method  is  pursued  such  as 
you  have  described,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages, 
where  you  specialise  and  where  your  object  is  to 
elicit  originality  and  critical  powers,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  an  outside  examiner  to  test 
those  special  subjects  ? — In  many  cases  it  would  be 
impossible.  I  hardly  know  in  my  own  work  whom  I 
should  call  in  to  test  exactly  in  the  way  that  I  think 
would  be  fair.  But  you  see  our  theses  go  all  over 
Europe.  They  would  be  criticised,  of  course  they 
are  criticised  ;  but  I  mean  if  they  were  not  good  they 
would  be  criticised  unmercifully  directly. 

10.398.  The  fact  that  the  theses  arc  printed  and 
issued  to  the  public  is  an  invitation  to  all  learned 
bodies  to  criticise  your  standards  P — Precisely. 

10.399.  I  believe  you  have  another  University  in 
Baltimore  ? — We  have  an  institution  which  is  called  the 
University  of  Maryland.  That  has  a  Law  Faculty  and 
a  Medical  Faculty.  The  Law  Faculty  confines  itself 
to  teaching,  I  think  very  fairly,  the  principles  of 
existing  laws.  As  far  as  I  know  no  comprehensive 
historical  treatment  is  given  to  the  principles  of  law  in 
any  way. 

10.400.  Is  there  any  competition  between  the  two 
Universities  in  those  departments  of  law  and  medicine  ? 
— Not  the  slightest,  because  the  classes  of  students  at 
the  two  institutions  are  so  entirely  dissimilar. 

-  10,401 .  Do  your  students  attend  any  of  the  lectures 
at  that  University,  and  their  students  attend  any  of 
your  lectures  ? — A  student  might  and  sometimes  docs 
attend  my  work  in  historical  jurisprudence  and  also 
attend  the  law  lectures  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  because  he  gels  there  the  princi- 
ples of  American  law  as  they  now  exist,  taught  very 
fairly  well  ;  and  he  gets  from  me  some  knowledge  of 
the  historical  development  of  law  and  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  he  would  not  get  there. 

10.402.  Does  that  system  work  well,  or  do  you  think 
that  sooner  or  later  both  Universities  will  be  amalga. 
mated  ? — I  should  like  to  get  their  students. 

10.403.  What  is  the  number  of  their  students  ? — -The 
number  of  their  students  in  law  is  about  70  to  80. 


10.404.  And  in  medicine  P — I  do  not  know  what  the 
number  of  students  is. 

10.405.  What  degrees  do  they  give  ? — They  give  in 
law  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  medicine  they 
give  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

10.406.  And  your  University  does  not  give  such 
degrees  ? — We  do  not  give  either  of  those  degrees. 

10.407.  Are  those  degrees  so  valuable  that  there 
would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  your  students  to  try 
and  get  that  specific  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  or  is  it  sufficiently  known  what 

your  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  represents  ?  I 

think  the  fields  are  rather  different.  I  think  a  man 
who,  having  had  a  good  collegiate  training,  wishes  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  the  practice  of  either  law  or  medicine, 
is  well  served  by  the  existing  University  of  Maryland. 
I  think  that  if  he  wants  a  thoroughly  scientific  know- 
ledge of  either  subject  he  may  well  go  through  the 
course  there  and  come  on  to  the  Johns  Hopkius  Uni- 
versity afterwards,  or  he  might  take  certain  courses  at 
both  institutions  simultaneously. 

10.408.  Are  there  any  instances  of  this  P — Yes. 

10.409.  A  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  Maryland  University  would  afterwards  get 
the  higher  scientific  training  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  p — Precisely  ;  that  happens  constantly. 

10.410.  And  would  they  be  admitted  to  your  Uni- 
versity course  on  the  strength  of  that  degree,  or  would 
a  further  test  be  required  P — We  should  admit  them  to 
our  University  course  with  the  possession  of  either  of 
those  degrees. 

10.411.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Law,  if  I 
may  just  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  subjects  are  taught.  I 
call  it  the  Faculty  of  Law  although  you  have  not  adopted 
that  designation  ;  but  in  those  groups  which  we  might 
call  legal  groups,  could  you  tell  us  which  of  the  law  sub- 
jects an-  taught  in  the  University  course  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  ? — The  history  and  principles  of 
Roman  law  are  very  fully  treated  of :  I  give  a  very 
thorough  course  on  the  history  of  Roman  law  and  Roman 
institutions  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables  down  to 
the  time  of  Justinian.  I  encourage  every  one  who  wishes 
to  read  Roman  law  to  take  that  course,  and  as  a  matter 
of  face  all  the  men  who  wish  to  read  Roman  Law  do 
take  that  course  on  the  history  of  Roman  law  and 
Roman  Institutions.    Then  the  men  read  side  by  side 
the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 
I  encourage  them  to  use  a  parallel  text  with  a  view 
of  comparing  the  law  of  the  time  of  Gaius  and  the 
law  of  the  time  of  Justinian.    I  also  encourage  them 
to  use  a  good  English  or  German  commentary.  Mr. 
Moyle's  commentary  on  Justinian  is  tho  one  they  most 
of  them  find  serviceable  on  Justinian  ;  Mr.  Poste  or 
Mr.  Muirhead  on  Gaius.    I  go  topically  through  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian, 
making  reference  to  the  works  of  other  Jurists,  Ulpian 
especially,  and  also,  if  I  have  time,  treating  rather 
specially  of  some  topic  in  the  Digest.     I  take,  for 
instance,  such  a  subject  as  Partnership,  or  Purchase 
and  Sales,  or  Letting  and  Hiring,  and  treat  specially 
of  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  on  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
and  Justinian.    Then  I  have  a  course  on  the  history  of 
English  private  law,  in  which  I  specially  emphasise  the 
history  of  English  private  law  down  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.    I  treat  of  the  history  of  English  private 
law,  as  far  as  I  can,  down  to  the  present  time,  but  I 
specially  emphasise  the  period  down  to  Edward  I. 
I  try  to  treat  of  that  specially,  under  the  headings  of 
Real  Property  Law,  Contracts,  Torts,  and  Successions. 
Those  are  the  two  courses  I  specially  encourage  every 
student  to  take,  a  course  on  the  history  and  principles 
of  Roman  law,  and  a  course  on  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  English  law.    Then  a  course  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  has  proved  rather  attractive  has  been 
a  course  on  what  I  call  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 
That  is,  I  take  the  two  great  systems  of  Roman  and 
Teutonic  Law.    I  try  to  follow  them  up  side  fry  side, 
comparing  their  developments  ;  considering  such  topics 
as  the  so-called  "  Barbarian  "  Codes,  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Roman  law  in  G  aul,  and  also  dealing 
just  as  fully  as  time  permits  with  the  great  modern 
codes,  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the  Prussian  Code,  and 
also  those  experiments  that  we  have  had  in  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Code  of  Louisiana  and  David 
Dudley  Field's  projected  code  for  New  York  State.  Then 

I  have  the  course  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  on 
English  Constitutional  Law  and  History.  There  I  follow 
the  leading  principles  of  English  Constitutional  Law, 
as  contained  in  such  works  as  Dicey  and  Anson,  and  also 
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take  the  men  through  Stubbs,  Hallam,  May,  and  those 
more  practical  works  which  deal  more  directly  with  the 
English  Constitution  and  its  working  as  at  present 
existing,  the  little  books  in  the  English  Citizen  Series, 
such  as  Traill's  Central  Government,  and  so  ou.  That  is 
as  far  as  I  have  so  far  been[able  to  develop  my  work  ;  of 
course  it  is  confessedly  incomplete.  I  want  more  col- 
leagues, and  I  want  to  develop  it  much  further. 

10.412.  What  other  lectures  are  given  ? — Professor 
Adams  lectures  on  Public  International  Law  and  the 
history  of  diplomacy.  Then  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  Princeton  lectures  on  the  subject  of  Administrative 
Law,  Dr.  Schouler,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution,  lectures  on 
American  Constitutional  Law. 

10.413.  Are  there  any  lectures  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law  ? — There  are  no  lectures  on  Private 
International  Law  at  present.  That  is  a  subject  which 
I  should  like  to  see  developed,  and  we  also  ought  to 
have  a  course  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 
That  is  a  need. 

10.414.  Are  there  any  lectures  on  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure  ? — Not  except  in  so  far  as  I  have  time  to 
treat  them  historically.  I  treat  them  just  as  far  as  I 
can  historically,  but  we  have  no  systematic  course  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  as  at  present  existing. 

10.415.  What  other  additions  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  lectures  which  are  being  given  to  make 
your  Faculty  of  Law,  as  we  may  call  it,  complete  ? — I 
should  like  to  continue  the  work  of  Historical  and 
Comparative  Jurisprudence  pretty  much  as  it  is,  de- 
veloping and  enlarging  it,  and  I  should  also  like  to 
add  to  it  as  soon  as  opportunity  occurs,  some  courses 
on  the  three  great  branches  of  existing  law.  That  is 
to  say,  that  I  think  that  the  present  day  law  ought  to 
be  crystallised  as  far  as  possible  round  three  centres. 
I  think  one  topic  ought  to  be  the  Law  of  Real  and 
Personal  Property  as  at  present  existing,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Conveyancing.  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  entrust  that  subject  to  one  professor,  a  man 
of  experience,  a  man  of  some  historical  knowledge, 
and  a  man  also  of  experience  at  the  Conveyancing 
Bar.  Then  I  think  there  ought  to  be  another  pro- 
fessor who  would  deal  with  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  principles  of  Equity,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  practice  of  the  Equity  Courts. 
In  this  country  it  would  be  the  procedure  of  the  Chan- 
cery Division  ;  we  in  the  United  States  have  a  number 
of  courts  still  existing  which  are  somewhat  anomalous, 
but  which  one  might  group  under  the  collective  name 
of  Equity  courts.  They  are  courts  which  administer 
Equity  in  some  shape  or  other.  Then  I  would  have  a 
professor  who  was  charged  with  the  work  of  teaching 
Common  Law  as  it  at  present  exists,  including  not  only 
such  subjects  as  Torts  and  Contracts,  but  also  such 
subjects  as  the  Law  of  Domestic  Relations,  Guardian 
and  Ward,  Parent  and  Child,  and  so  on-  And  I  should 
think  that  the  same  man  whose  special  work  it  was  to 
deal  with  the  Common  Law,  might  also  be  fairly  charged 
with  the  work  of  teaching  Common  Law  procedure. 
Those  it  seems  to  me  are  the  three  great  branches  of 
existing  law,  first,  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Pro- 
perty, and  the  theory  and  practice  of  Conveyancing  ; 
secondly,  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  principles 
of  Equity,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Equity  Courts  ; 
thirdly,  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  and  the 
subject  of  Common  Law  Procedure.  So  that  I  should 
like  to  have  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  least 
three  more  men  who  would  give  their  full  time  to  the 
teaching  of  law. 

10.416.  Do  your  students  attend  the  Law  Coui'ts  at 
Baltimore  ?— To  some  extent  they  do.  We  have  some 
good  courts  in  Baltimore  and  a  very  upright  and  in- 
telligent Bench,  and  the  students  often  derive  con- 
siderable assistance,  in  my  view,  by  attending  the 
courts. 

10.417.  Do  you  require  any  practical  work  such  as 
drawing  up  deeds  or  wills  ? — I  have  not  done  that  at 
all,  so  far,  because  1  am  single  handed,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  That  work  is  done  well  there, 
and  1  did  not  wish  to  overlap  it  in  any  way.  That 
certainly  is  a  most  important  part  of  legal  instruction 
in  my  view.  I  think  a  professor  might  fairly  be 
charged  with  the  work  not  only  of  lecturing  and 
teaching,  but  also  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  the 
drawing  up  of  such  documents  as  you  mention. 

10,41b.  Do  your  students  attend  with  a  view 
to    prepare    for    legal    practice,    and  to    enter  tho 


State  Departments  ?    You  have  spoken  of  lectures  Prof. 

on   administrative    law,    and,    therefore,    I   suppose  G.H.Emmott, 

some   of   your  students  are  appointed  to    some    of  M.A.,  LL.B. 

the  State  Departments  ?— A  large  number  of  our  stu-   

dents  go  into,  or  have  so  far  gone  into,  various  State  26  July  1892. 

Departments  at  Washington.   

10.419.  Without  further  examination  ? — -Yes,  without 
further  examination.  Our  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy, with  all  that  is  involved  in  it  has  been  accepted 
as  fully  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  to  any 
examination  that  might  be  set  there. 

10.420.  There  would  be  no  further  need  for  any 
Civil  Service  examination  ?  ■ —  There  would  be  no 
further  need  for  any  Civil  Service  examination 
although,  I  believe,  that  in  all  offices  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  apply  the  formal 
examination  must  be  taken.  I  should  think  such  an 
examination  would  be  in  most  cases  entirely  unneces- 
sary. I  mean  our  men  have  gone  straight  to  conduct 
important  work — important  investigations  in  France 
and  Germany — and  have  performed  them  in  the  most 
admirable  way,  with  no  other  training  except  ours, 
and  just  a  few  months  in  the  Government  Offices  at 
Washington. 

10.421.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  your  diplo- 
matic service  if  they  took  some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ? — It  would.  It 
has  been,  and  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  think  that 
service  will  develop  all  the  time,  owing  to  some  of  the 
men  we  are  sending  into  it  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

10.422.  And  a  per-centage  of  your  students  go  into 
practice  ?  —  A  per-centage  of  our  students  go  into 
practice,  but  that  per-centage  so  far  has  not  been  large, 
because  I  have  always  said  that  we  have  no  law  school. 
I  do  not  call  my  work  a  law  school. 

10.423.  Those  who  go  into  legal  practice  would 
select  a  University  where  the  teaching  was  more  pro- 
fessional, yours  is  not  ? — Mine  is  not. 

10.424.  Among  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
lower  department  are  there  any  medical  courses  ? — 
There  are  a  number  of  medical  courses  which  are  given 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  which  is  an  independent 
foundation  with  a  staff  of  physicians.  I  do  not  think, 
as  far  as  I  understand,  that  anyone  has  been  admitted 
to  the  lectures  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  who  was 
not  already  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  medical 
school.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  instruction  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  corresponds  to  our  University 
work.  It  is  only  given  to  men  who  have  passed  through 
a  preliminary  training. 

10.425.  Therefore    it    is  distinctly  more  advanced 
scientific  medical  teaching  ? — Yes. 

10.426.  Those  students  have  obtained  their  scientific 
training  as  well  as  the  strictly  medical  elsewhere  ? — - 
They  have  obtained  it  elsewhere.  I  should  not  like  in 
every  case  to  say  that  they  have  obtained  a  scientific 
training  as  well  as  a  medical  one. 

10.427.  Is  that  supplemented  when  they  attend 
lectures  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  ? — They  would 
very  likely  come  down  to  the  University  proper  to 
take  courses  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

10.428.  Would  it  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  or 
would  they  be  encouraged  to  do  it  ? — They  would  be 
encouraged. 

10.429.  Are  any  physiological  or  other  laboratories 
attached  to  the  hospital  ? — I  believe  the  only  laboratory 
that  is  so  far  attached  to  the  hospital  is  the  patho- 
logical laboratory.  The  laboratories  of  physiology, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  in  the  University. 

10.430.  Are  the  physicians  and  other  practitioners 
at  the  hospital  recognised  by  the  University  as 
teachers,  or  are  they  entirely  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — They  are  recognised  by  the  University  as 
teachers.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that 
programme  I  think  you  would  find  them  described 
therein,  Dr.  Osier  for  example. 

10.431.  And  no  student  would  be  sent  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  taught  by  anyone  who  had  not  been 
previously  recognised  by  the  University? — Certainly 
not. 

10.432.  The  guarantees  which  you  have  described  in 
the  Unirersity  proper  would  be  just  as  carefully  taken 
into  account  for  the  appointment  of  medical  profes- 
sors ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  would  be,  just 
as  careful. 
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Prof.  10,433.  Those  medical  teachers  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 

G.  H.  Emmott,  Hospital  would  be  in  the  foremost  rank  of  scientific 
M.A.,  LL.B.    men  in  the  United  States,  I  suppose  ? — Undoubtedly, 

 ■         or  in  the  world. 
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  10,434.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  I  believe,  is  one 

of  the  best  equipped  in  the  United  States  ? — I  think  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  equipped  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  very  great  number  of  years  in  build- 
ing ;  and  Dr.  Billings  under  whose  direction,  it  was 
completed,  made  constant  journeys  to  Europe  with  the 
view  of  examining  into  everything  that  was  best  on 
the  subject. 

10.435.  The  tendency  therefore  of  the  medical  teach- 
ing at  the  hospital  is  distinctly,  as  in  all  other 
branches,  upwards  ? — Distinctly  so. 

10.436.  How  many  beds  are  there  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

10.437.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  But  is  it  a  very  large 
hospital  ? — It  is  not  a  very  large  hospital.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  a  large  hospital.  It 
was  intended  so  far  as  possible  to  be  a  hospital  to  which 
cases  could  be  brought  that  had  baffled  treatment  else- 
where, of  which  a  special  study  might  be  made  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  careful  monographs  written  ; 
something  that  would  form  a  distinct  contribution  to 
medical  science. 

10.438.  (Lord  Reay.)  Do  the  medical  students  of  the 
Maryland  University  frequent  the  classes  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  ?■ — The  students  at  the  Maryland 
University  I  think  would  not  be  allowed  unless  in  very 
exceptional  cases  to  frequent  them. 

10.439.  But  they  would  come  there  after  having 
taken  the  degree  at  the  University  ? — They  would  come 
there  after  having  taken  their  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

10.440.  Would  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  be 
granted  to  those  advanced  medical  students  who  attend 
the  classes  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ? — In  the 
case  of  those  students  who  were  willing  to  comply  with 
the  regulations,  and  to  follow  a  full  three  years  course 
thero,  under  similar  restrictions  to  those  under  which 
the  men  are  in  the  University  proper. 

10.441.  It  would  be  given  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 
It  has  been  given. 

10.442.  Therefore  the  medical  branch  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  distinctly  a  recognised  branch 
in  the  University  although  the  professors,  I  suppose, 
are  not  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  professors 
of  the  University  ? — As  nearly  as  possible  they  would 
be  appointed  in  the  same  way. 

10.443.  Does  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  stand 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  medical  school  that 
President  Gilman  stands  in  to  the  University  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

10.444.  But  would  he  be  the  adviser  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  ? — Yes,  he  would  be  the  adviser  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

10.445.  Is  the  hospital  in  charge  of  the  same  trus- 
tees as  the  University  ? — The  hospital  has  its  own 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  are  very  largely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  University.  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
two  foundations,  whilst  separate  and  distinct,  in  close 
unison. 

10.446.  Is  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  sufficient 
to  .entitle  a  man  to  practise  in  the  United  States,  or 
must  he  undergo  a  professional  examination  by  some 
other  body  outside  the  University.? — That  really  falls 
outside  my  province,  but  my  impression  is  that  in 
most  of  the  States  the  fact  of  taking  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  is  sufficient  per  se  to  allow  a  man  to  prac- 
tise without  any  other  professional  examination. 

10.447.  You  have  no  professional  association  of 
Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  who  admit  to  their 
register  persons  who  have  already  taken  a  degree  in 
a  University  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  the  case 
— how  far  such  associations  exist. 

10.448.  Most  of  your  practitioners,  both  physicians 
and  surgeons,  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  have  been  attending  the  medical  lectures 
at  some  University  or  other  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.449.  The  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  would 
also  examine  their  own  students  ?  —  I  think  very 
much  the  same  course  of  procedure  would  be  adopted 
as  that  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  in  the  case  of 


the  University.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  teachers 
would  do  most  of  the  examination,  and  possibly  that 
outside  examiners  would  be  called  in  less  frequently 
than  we  call  them. 

10.450.  Your  Board  of  Studies  or  the  Academic 
Council  would  not  interfere  with  medical  matters  ? — 
We  never  have  done  so  far ;  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should. 

10.451.  The  medical  school  has  an  independent 
existence  ? — I  do  not  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  they 
would  like  to  use  the  term  "  medical  school."  I  think 
they  hardly  regard  themselves  as  having  developed 
so  as  to  deserve  that  term  ;  but  it  is  really,  I  was 
going  to  say,  a  medical  faculty  of  the  University.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  think  they  regard  themselves  as 
so  thoroughly  equipped,  as  having  filled  a  sufficient 
number  of  chairs,  to  entitle  them  to  that  name. 

10.452.  They  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  as 
you  are  in  with  regard  to  a  particular  law  faculty. 
They  would  require  a  further  sub-division  of  subjects 
just  as  you  would  in  law  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would. 

10.453.  But  the  point  is  that  whatever  they  teach 
they  teach  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and  the 
object  is  to  encourage  research  and  originality  in  the 
students  who  attend  that  hospital  just  as  you  do  in 
the  University? — Precisely  so;  and  with  that  object 
you  will  see  that  a  series  of  hospital  bulletins  and  hos- 
pital reports  which  are  referred  to  in  the  programme 
that  I  put  in  have  been  in  existence  for  some  little 
time,  really  with  a  view  to  making  such  contributions. 

10.454.  And  their  students  would  also  publish  trea- 
tises on  special  subjects  ? — Yes. 

10.455.  Does  the  Pathological  Laboratory  also  contain, 
one  for  bacteriological  purposes  ? — It  does.  Dr.  Welch, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Laboratory,  is  specially 
interested  in  the  study  of  bacteriology,  and  the  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  is  largely  devoted  to  bacteriological 
work. 

10.456.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
legal  matters  the  Maryland  University  practically 
takes  charge  of  education  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  legal  knowledge,  and  that  you  do  not  ? — It  takes 
charge  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  law  as  at  present 
existing. 

10.457.  A  person  going  to  joractise  would  go  to 
Maryland  University,  and  not  to  you  ? — That  is  so. 

10.458.  But  you  have  students  who,  after  having 
completed  their  course  at  Maryland  University,  come 
to  you  for  the  more  scientific  branches  ? — That  is  so. 

10.459.  Could  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  methods  ;  that  of  dealing,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  such  students  with  practical  law 
in  its  concrete  bearing  as  exhibited  in  human  life,  and 
that  of  commencing  with  the  scientific  branches  which 
you  chiefly  have  charge  of.  Which,  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  would  in  your  judgment  be  the  better 
course  ? — I  think  the  proper  course  would  be  to  put 
them  side  by  side  in  a  strong  law  school. 

10.460.  You  would  concurrently  carry  on  the 
scientific  and  the  practical  branches,  would  you  ? — I 
would  carry  on  the  scientific  and  practical  branches 
concurrently,  encouraging  the  students  not  to  depre- 
ciate, as  they  are  so  apt  to  do,  the  historical  and 
scientific  teaching  of  the  subject. 

10.461.  You  would  not  approve  of  the  method  by 
which  all  the  scientific  branches  were  gathered  together 
and  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  student 
then  abandoned  that  pursuit  and  devoted  himself  solely 
to  practical  study  ? — I  should  very  strongly  disapprove 
of  that. 

10.462.  Then  if  you  succeeded  in  what  you  seem  to 
desire— the  adding  of  the  practical  side,  which  is  now 
taken  charge  of  at  Maryland,  to  your  University,  the 
course  you  have  indicated  is  the  one  you  would  pursue, 
is  it  ?  You  would  make  the  two  sets  of  studies  run  con- 
currently ?— I  would  make  the  two  sets  of  studies  run 
concurrently.  I  came  here  quite  unexpectedly,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  the  moment  just  how  I  should 
do  it.  Roughly  speaking,  I  think  I  should  make  them 
run  concurrently  through  each  of  the  three  years.  I 
think  I  should  make  a  man  learn  certain  branches  of 
work  —  historical  and  scientific  work  —  side  by  side 
through  each  of  the  three  years. 

10.463.  Can  you  tell  me  the  age  of  the  students  who 
usually  go  to  the  college  and  the  University  side  re- 
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spectively? — The  students  who  come  to  the  college 
side  I  should  think  average  about  17  years  of  age,  so 
that  the  students  who  come  to  the  University  side  in 
many  cases  would  be  20  or  21  years  of  age  ;  with  this 
comment,  we  have  in  our  University  a  great  number  of 
men  who  have  been  teaching  elsewhere,  often  for  many 
years,  who  in  that  way  have  saved  money  and  come  to 
us  with  a  view  of  broadening  their  scholarship,  perfect- 
ing it  more  than  they  have  been  able  to  do,  and  in  that 
way  taking  more  advanced  positions  in  educational 
work,  becoming  perhaps  professors  of  colleges  when 
they  may  have  been  teachers  in  high  schools  or  occupy- 
ing subordinate  positions  in  other  American  colleges. 

10,464.  And  would  the  students  who  come  from 
Maryland  to  the  University  side  be  about  the  same  age  ? 
They  would  have  gone  through  the  course  at  Maryland, 
and  would  they  be  about  the  same  age  as  your  students 
who  had  passed  through  the  college  P — Yes,  about  the 
same  age. 

10,405,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  effective  value  of  a  degree  in  your  own  State — I 
suppose  we  must  not  speak  beyond  that  ? — No. 

10.466.  With  respect  to  Maryland,  does  the  degree 
contain  a  licence  to  practise  ? — In  Maryland  it  prac- 
tically does.  That  is,  the  additional  formalities  are  so 
slight  as  to  amount  to  comparatively  nothing. 

10.467.  Does  the  court  keep  its  own  roll? — Yes. 

10.468.  So  far  as  educational  matters  are  concerned 
it  takes  the  degree  as  a  certificate  ? — Yes.  I  should  tell 
you  perhaps  that  one  of  the  judges— Judge  Harlan — is 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  work  of  the  law  school. 

10.469.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  access  to  practice  in 
law  besides  the  University  of  Maryland  ? — I  believe 
there  is,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  men  go  through  the  law  school  of 
the  University.  A  Committee  would  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  candidate  where  he  had  not  attended  the 
University  course. 

10.470.  Now,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
school  of  the  Maryland  University  is  a  school  for  prac- 
tical men,  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  impair  the 
educational  scientific  value  of  the  University  teaching 
if,  as  you  seem  to  desire,  the  two  schools  were  united  P 
—  That  would  depend  I  imagine  very  largely,  would  it 
not,  on  the  sort  of  men  we  had  to  take  over  ? 

10.471.  And  the  requirements  of  the  men  yon  had  to 
take  over.  That  is  just  the  point.  The  requirement 
of  the  ordinary  practitioner  is  just  to  be  qualified  to 
entitle  him  to  make  his  living  in  practice  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

10.472.  Would  taking  over  that  class  of  men,  in  your 
judgment, be  likely  to  impair  the  excellence  and  the 
high  standard  of  University  teaching  P — I  think  that 
would  depend  upon  the  characters  of  the  men  them- 
selves. 

10.473.  The  men  who  came,  do  you  mean,  or  the 
men  who  taught  ? — The  men  who  taught. 

10.474.  But  you  think  it  would  be  possible  still  to 
maintain  that  high  scientific  tone  which  you  desire 
to  see  maintained,  under  those  conditions,  if  you  only 
had  a  sufficiently  carefully  selected  body  of  teachers, 
do  you  ? — Precisely.  I  am  afraid  I  misunderstood  you. 
I  understood  you  to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  what  the 
effect  would  be  of  taking  over  the  existing  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

10.475.  No,  not  so  much  that  as  the  taking  over  of 
that  practical  work  which  the  University  of  Maryland 
now  does  P — I  should  like  to  express  myself  upon  that. 
I  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  taking 
over  of  that  practical  teaching  and  doing  it  in  the  very 
best  possible  way  should  in  any  way  impair  the  value 
of  our  scientific  and  historical  teaching  of  law.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  see  why  the  two  things  should 
not  be  done  side  by  side  as  well  as  they  can  possibly 
be  done. 

10.476.  And  would  the  same  thing  be  true  of  the 
medical  school,  considering  the  Maryland  University 
as  an  access  to  practice  and  your  University  as  rather 
taking  charge  of  the  scientific  aspect.  Would  it,  in 
your  judgment,  impair  the  scientific  work  of  .the 
University  to  have  conjoined  with  it  the  practical 
school  of  medicine  ? — I  should  not  think  so.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  need. 


10.477.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  the  stair*  Prof. 
dard   and  the   high  tone  of  the  teaching  could  be  G.H.Emmott, 
maintained,  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  practical  M.A.,  LL.B. 

class  of  men  that  they  should  be  brought  under  that   

discipline  ? — I  think  it  would,  in  our  profession  dis-  26  Juby  1892. 

tinctly.    One  does  not  like  to  speak  about  medicine  '  

very  much,  but  I  am  certain  that  in  the  profession  of 

law  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage. 

10.478.  When  you  mentioned  the  three  heads  of 
practical  study,  I  suppose  you  did  not  mean  to  confine 
yourself  to  having  one  professor  in  each  ? — No,  not 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  many  purposes  it  is 
rather  useful  to  keep  those  three  heads  somewhat 
separate  and  distinct. 

10.479.  But  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not 
be  desirable  to  increase  the  staff  in  each  department  ? 
— Not  at  all.  I  simply  meant  to  say  that  I  think  in 
a  good  law  school  it  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
one  man  to  be  charged  with  one  of  those  subjects.  If 
he  has  some  one  else  to  help  him  with  a  part,  so  much 
the  better,  but  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  asked  to 
take  more  than  one  of  those  subjects. 

10.480.  I  understand  that  you  only  give  two  degrees  ; 
the  one  you  call  a  collegiate  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; 
the  other  a  University  degree  ;  Doctor  of  Philosojihy  ? 
— That  is  so. 

10.481.  You  say  your  legal  and  medical  schools  are 
not  developed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjects 
included  in  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  or  which  may  be  included,  appear  to 
recognise  a  very  large  development  of  science  ? — They 
do  recognise  a  very  large  development  of  science. 
That  is  so. 

10.482.  May  I  ask  why  you  chose  the  term  "  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  "  P — I  think  it  was  chosen  after  a  careful 
survey  of  advanced  work  in  Europe,  and  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  in  1875  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
had  somewhat  fallen  into  discredit  in  the  United  States, 
as  simply  indicating  that  a  man  had  taken  his  A.B. 
degree  a  certain  number  of  years  ago,  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  designed  to  indicate  that 
the  Candidate  had  successfully  pursued  distinct  Uni- 
versity work  for  at  least  three  years  in  the  studies 
which  are  included  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  of 
the  liberal  arts. 

10.483.  Then  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  your 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  includes  such  various  subjects — ■ 
history,  science,  law — if  you  were  to  add  a  more 
strictly  medical  or  legal  side  to  the  University,  would 
you  think  it  necessary  to  add  any  other  denominational 
degree  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ? — So  far  the 
feeling  amongst  my  colleagues  has  been  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  do  so. 

10.484.  {Lord  tteay.)  Would  it  not  follow  from  the 
evidence  you  have  given  with  regard  to  the  Faculties 
that  you  think  in  the  future  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  such  a  distinction  ;  and  that  then  each  Faculty 
should,  as  in  Germany,  also  give  its  own  degrees — medi- 
cal degrees,  law  degrees,  and  so  on  P— If  we  had  a  Law 
Faculty,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Law  Faculty  giving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  which  on  that  plane 
would  correspond  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
But  having  got  the  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  taking  the 
student  on  to  advanced  research,  and  the  publication  of 
a  work  of  his  own,  and  the  requisite  three  years  study 
of  advanced  work,  I  should  call  him  a  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  the  end. 

10.485.  Bather  than  a  Doctor  of  Laws  P — Yes,  rather 
than  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

10.486.  And  rather  than  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  ? — Yes, 
rather  than  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  for  this  reason. 
In  the  United  States  (I  do  not  think  the  remark  applies 
here)  the  term  Doctor  of  Laws  has  appropriated  to 
itself  the  connotation  of  an  honorary  degree  exclu- 
sively. The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
United  States  means  a  degree  that  a  man  has  got  as  the 
result  of  hard  work  and  original  study  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 

10.487.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  merely  an 
honorary  degree  ?■ — It  is  merely  an  honorary  degree. 

10.488.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  "Your  view  may  be,  perhaps, 
stated  thus  :  as  far  as  regards  the  inferior  or  collegiate 
degree  you  indicate  by  the  letters  the  differentiation 
of  study  and  only  give  one  degree  in  that,  and  when 
you  go  to  the  more  scientific  or  full  study  of  any  parti- 
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Prof.  cular  subject,  you  describe  the  man  who  has  achieved 
G.  H.  Emmott,  Success  in  any  department  by  One  single  designation  ? 
M.A.,  LL.B.    — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2G  July  1892       10,489.  So  that,  if  I  may  put  it  rudely,  the  lower 

"   1      degree  may  be  termed  the  trade  degree,  and  the  higher 

degree  is  the  scientific  degree  P— It  is  very  largely  so. 

10.490.  Perhaps  not,  strictly  construed,  but  roughly, 
that  is  the  case  P — Yes,  roughly  that  is  the  case. 

10.491.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  How  many  students 
have  you  in  the  upper  department  ?  You  said  you  had 
about  80  or  90  in  the  collegiate  course.  About  how 
many  have  you  in  the  higher  course  ? — Are  you  speaking 
of  the  whole  collegiate  department  at  the  moment  ? 

10.492.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  collegiate 
department? — In  our  whole  collegiate  department, 
that  has  grown  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  without 
any  sort  of  encouragement  or  effort,  to  be  something 
over  200.    I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

10.493.  And  in  the  University  ?— The  distinct  Uni- 
versity work,  do  you  mean  ? 

10.494.  Yes  ?— That  is  over  300. 

10.495.  It  is  larger  than  the  collegiate  ? — Yes,  it  is 
larger  than  the  collegiate. 

10.496.  Do  they  come  from  all  parts  of  America  ? 
—Yes. 

10,497-  And  from  out  of  America  ? — Yes. 

10.498.  Your  collegiate  student  does  not  go  on  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  University  course,  does  he  ? — 
Not  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  of  them  go  to  busi- 
ness ;  some  to  law  schools  ;  some  to  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

10.499.  Their  main  purpose  in  taking  the  University 
course  is  a  professional  purpose  ultimately,  is  it  not  ? 
— In  very  many  cases  it  is  a  desire  either  to  devote 
their  lives  to  research  alone,  or  to  research  accompanied 
with  college  or  University  position.  I  think  some- 
thing like  87  per  cent,  of  our  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
occupy  at  the  moment  high  collegiate  or  University 
positions  in  the  United  States. 

10.500.  Is  the  endowment  of  the  University  large  ? 
— The  endowment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is 
a  little  over  3,000,000  dollars. 

10.501.  That  is  the  capital  endowment,  is  it  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  endowment  of  the  hospital  is  about  3,500,000 
dollars. 

10.502.  And  the  annual  income  is — how  much  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  annual  income  is  exactly. 

10.503.  Eoughly  speaking,  I  suppose,  20,000Z.  to 
30,000Z.  a  year  ?— It  is  between  30,000Z.  and  35,0007.  a 
year.    Our  students  mount  up — - 

10.504.  I  was  asking  about  the  endowment  first. 
Have  you  a  capital  sum  of  three  million  dollars  apart 
from  the  building  ? — We  have  a  capital  sum  of  three 
million  dollars  apart  from  the  buildings. 

10.505.  And  is  the  interest  of  it  available  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  University  P — 
Not  the  whole  of  it.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  just 
how  much  is  income-bearing.  Some  of  it  consists  of 
land  which  has  come  into  the  city  limits,  and  has 
increased  a  good  deal  in  value,  but  which,  of  course, 
brings  in  no  income  at  the  moment. 

10.506.  What  are  the  fees  ? — I  think  the  fees  are  125 
dollars. 

10.507.  Per  annum  ? — Per  annum.  That  charge 
includes  access  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University. 

10.508.  For  all  subjects  ?— Yes. 

10.509.  Is  that  in  the  collegiate  course  or  in  the 
University  course  ? — That  is  the  same  in  both  courses. 

10.510.  When  you  speak  of  professorships,  what  is 
the  value  of  one  of  the  full  professorships  ? — There  is 
no  fixed  value.  There  is  no  fixed  stipend,  and  one 
hopes  to  have  an  increase  from  time  to  time. 

10.511.  (Sir  Lyon  Play  fair.)  What  is  the  sort  of 
average  ? — The  value  of  the  full  professorships  varies 
from  3,000  to  6,000  dollars. 

10.512.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  And  in  all  minor  details, 
you  say,  as  far  as  the  constitution  goes,  the  real  govern- 


ment of  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president* 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  general  governing  body? 
— I  would  not  like  to  put  it  in  that  way,  because 
the  president  acts  with  the  close  concurrence  and 
advice  of  various  boards  of  professors.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  actual  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  various  boards  of  professors,  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  president. 

10.513.  But  he  is  accountable,  as  far  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Trust  goes,  only  to  the  Trustees? — He  is 
accountable  only  to  the  Trustees. 

10.514.  Can  you  tell  me  with  regard  to  your  pre- 
liminary examination,  which  includes  various  langu- 
ages,  how  much  Latin  is  required  ?  What  is  meant  by 
Latin  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory.  I 
can  very  easily  send  you  such  details,  but  I  have  no- 
thing with  me  from  which  I  can  give  them  to  you. 

10.515.  Do  they  require  translation  into  the  lan- 
guage in  all  cases,  as  well  as  from  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  that. 

10.516.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  There  is  nothing  about 
the  Matriculations  in  the  programme  that  you  have 
handed  in,  is  there  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  did  not  know, 
of  course,  that  I  should  be  asked  to  come  here,  or  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  bring  the  materials  from 
Baltimore. 

10.517.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  spoke  about  giving 
two  subjects  of  inquiry,  one  occupying  a  shorter  time 
in  answering,  and  the  other  a  longer  time.  How  often 
is  that  given  in  the  University  session  ? — In  the  par- 
ticular class  that  I  had  in  my  mind  I  was  trying  to 
explain  to  you  the  method  in  use  in  the  undergraduate 
department.  I  took  a  class  which  is  an  undergraduate 
class,  and  illustrated  it  by  saying  that  I  took  two 
topics,  one  a  short  and  one  a  longer  one.  I  should  give 
two  topics  once  every  year.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ? 

10.518.  Yes.  You  mean  two  topics  in  the  course  of 
one  course  of  lectures  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  a  course  ex- 
tending right  through  the  academic  year. 

10.519.  With  regard  to  the  arrangements  you  de- 
scribe as  to  the  appointment  of  professors,  and  the 
general  control  of  matters  by  professors,  can  you  tell 
me  whether  similar  arrangements  are  pretty  common 
throughout  the  Universities  in  the  States  ?  Does 
the  constitution  of  Universities  in  different  States 
differ? — I  think  you  would  find  that  the  constitu- 
tion differs  a  good  deal.  In  some  cases  complications 
have  arisen,  especially  where  the  University  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  State.  Complications  arise, 
and  the  thing  is  not  done  in  the  fair  and  square  way 
that  I  tried  to  explain  to  you.  I  think  you  would  find 
the  written  constitutions  differ. 

10.520.  Would  you  find  such  a  fact  as  this — that  the 
professors  are  always  and  everywhere  examiners  of 
their  own  students  ? — Yes,  doubtless  that  is  the  case. 

10.521.  But  you  would  not  find  it  everywhere,  would 
you,  that  the  professors  are  practically  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  professors  ? — I  do  not  think 
you  would  find  that.  I  think  you  would  have  to  inquire 
in  every  particular  case.  For  instance,  at  Harvard 
there  is  a  board  of  overseers,  and  they  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  selection  of  professors.  I  should 
like  you  to  ask  some  Harvard  man  about  that. 

10.522.  The  initiation  and  the  original  recommen- 
dation comes  from  the  body  of  professors,  who  are 
conversant  with  the  subject  in  which  the  chair  is  to  be 
filled  up  ? — Yes. 

10.523.  That  would  differ  in  various  Universities, 
would  it  ? — It  would  differ  somewhat,  but  I  would  say 
unequivocally,  that  that  is  the  principle  that  runs 
through  every  University  in  the  United  States  that  is 
doing  good  work. 

10.524.  And  in  the  same  way  the  professors  really 
are  the  persons  who  govern  the  University.  The  ar- 
rangement of  its  examinations,  the  conditions  for  the 
degrees,  and  the  courses  of  study,  and  all  the  adminis- 
trative powers  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
of  professors  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is  the  case  everywhere. 

10.525.  Skilled  persons  arrange  all  University  mat- 
ters p — Certainly,  and  so  they  ought  to. 

10.526.  I  presume  the  privilege  carried  by  any  Uni- 
versity degree  depends  entirely  upon  the  law  of  the 
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State  ?  What  constitutes  a  University  ? — The  grant  of 
a  Charter  from  the  State. 

10.527.  From  the  State  Legislature  ?— Yes. 

10.528.  The  State  Legislature  is  the  origin  of  all 
University  rights  and  privileges? — Yes. 

10.529.  They  would,  for  instance,  demand  a  degree  in 
medicine  as  a  qualification  to  practise  medicine.  That 
would  come  from  the  State  ? — That  would  come  from 
the  State. 

10.530.  There  are  States  in  America,  are  there  not, 
where  there  has  been  a  great  competition  downwards 
in  the  matter  of  granting  degrees  ?  Are  there  not 
certain  States  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  Uni- 
versities upon  a  very  inferior  footing  ? — There  are  a 
very  large  number  of  Universities,  but  they  are  so  far 
West  that  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  definite  about 
them. 

10.531.  Are  fees  charged  to  any  considerable  amount 
for  the  degrees  when  obtained? — No,  I  think  not. 
Certainly  not  with  us.  We  charge  something  which 
just  about  pays  the  clerk's  time  for  copying  the  di- 
ploma— a  guinea,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

10.532.  It  is  not  an  important  source  of  income,  is  it  ? 
—No  indeed;  not  at  all. 

10.533.  (Sir  Lyon  Play/air.)  Was  the  college  contem- 
poraneous in  foundation  with  the  University,  or  subse- 
quent to  it  ?— Do  you  mean  the  Johns  Hopkins  ? 

10.534.  Yes  ? — I  was  not  there  at  that  time,  but  I 
believe  that  the  college  was  a  little  subsequent  to  the 
Oniversity — not  long,  but  slightly  subsequent  in  point 
of  time. 

10.535.  I  suppose  it  was  probably  found  that  the 
students  were  not  sufficiently  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
University,  and  therefore  they  required  preparation 
for  it  ?— Precisely ;  and  also  because,  although  Mr. 
Hopkins  left  no  restrictions  of  any  kind,  the  trustees 
felt  that  his  desire  was  to  benefit  Baltimore  and  his 
own  State,  and  there  were  a  great  many  young  men  in 
Baltimore^  who  were  going  to  other  institutions  of 
learning  for  their  collegiate  degrees  who  wanted  to 
come  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  we  had  no 
classes  suited  to  them. 

10.536.  That  is  what  I  "wanted  to  ascertain,  how, 
although  your  college  and  University  are  separate  in 
name,  are  they  not  very  closely  connected  in  fact  ? 
Take  the  laboratories,  I  suppose  they  are  the  same 
laboratories  for  both  P— Yes.  the  same  laboratories  for 
both,  except,  I  think,  for  instance,  the  pathological 
laboratory  is  only  for  graduate  students.  Then  I 
think  the  laboratory  in  mineralogy  and  geology  is  only 
for  graduate  students,  but  the  laboratories  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  the  laboratory  for  biology,  using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  are  for  both  classes  of 
students . 

10.537.  And  they  are  divided  for  upper  and  lower 
work  :j — Yes,  quite  so. 

_  10,538.  Have  the  professors  in  the  college  similar 
rights  to  the  professors  in  the  University  as  to  meeting 
together  with  the  other  professors,  and  consulting 
about  the  interests  of  both  institutions  ?—  There  are 
two  boards.  The  Board  of  University  Studies  has 
charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  granting  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  arranging 
for  graduate  classes.  The  Board  of  Collegiate  Advisers 
has  charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  povern- 
ment  of  the  college,  and  acts  in  matters  of  detail  by  a 
small  committee  of  three,  which  meets  constantly. 
The  committee  has  only  power  to  act  in  case  of  matters 
of  discipline  and  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  college 
work.  It  has  no  power  to  legislate.  It  must  call  the 
full  board  together  for  any  matter  of  legislation. 

10.539.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  do  you  mean  ?—  No, 
the  full  Board  of  Collegiate  Advisers. 

10.540.  Can  that  board  legislate  without  the  consent 
of  the  trustees  or  the  upper  board  ?— That  board  legis- 
lates on  all  important  matters,  in  the  sure  and  firm 
belief  that  the  trustees  will  support  it. 

10.541.  Then  it  has  practically  the  managing  power, 
has  it  not  ?— It  has  practically  the  managing  power 
just  as  the  Board  of  University  Studies  °has  in  con- 
nexion with  the  advanced  work. 
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10.542.  And  have  the  professors  of  the  college,  and 
the  professors  of  the  University,  equal  academic  rank  ? 
Do  you  look  out  for  persons  of  equal  distinction  for  the 
two  sides  ? — We  look  for  a  different  kind  of  man.  If 
we  want  a  man  for  simply  advanced  work,  we  look  out 
for  a  man  who  can  make  the  students  enthusiastic, 
each  along  their  separate  lines,  who  can  publish  pretty 
frequently  something  that  will  really  be  lasting  and 
good.  If  we  want  a  man  who  is  to  do  collegiate  work, 
we  naturally  look  for  a  somewhat  different  man.  We 
look  for  a  man  whose  main  work  will  be  in  the  lecture 
room. 

10.543.  Do  you  encourage  research  work  on  the 
collegiate  side  of  the  laboratories,  or  do  not  the  stu- 
dents reach  up  to  that  ? — I  should  hardly  imagine  that 
they  would  reach  up  to  that  . 

10.544.  Then  they  would  naturally  pass  into  your 
University  work?— Yes,  they  would  naturally  pass 
into  University  work.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases 
where  undergraduate  students  perform  pieces  of  re- 
search, but  they  are  naturally  few. 

10.545.  And  there  is  not  so  much  motive  for  it,  be- 
cause they  can  pass  upwards  to  the  University  part  of 
it  ? — Quite  so. 

•  10,546.  Is  there  any  differentiation  between  the 
salaries  in  the  college  and  in  the  University  ?  Are  the 
salaries  lower  in  the  college  ? — We  have  very  few 
professors  who  simply  teach  in  one  or  the  other. 
Most  of  our  men  do  teaching  in  both.  Professors  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Newcomb,  and  Rowland  are  the  only  men  who 
occurs  to  me  at  the  moment  as  having  University 
work  only.  Many  of  our  leading  professors,  for  example, 
Professor  Martin,  and  Professor  Remsen,  have  both 
undergraduate  and  University  work. 

10.547.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  best  investigators, 
or  the  highest  men.  are  very  generally  the  best 
teachers  ? — It  is  usually  so.  I  think. 

10.548.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  the  reverse,  but 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  both  University  professors  and 
teachers  give  common  instruction  ? — I  think  it  is  so. 

10.549.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  you  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  most  original  investigator  is  the  best 
teacher,  or  do  you  mean  that  it  has  the  most  inspiring 
effect  upon  a  student  to  come  across  an  original  man 
and  see  his  mind  working  ? — What  I  meant  was  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  experience  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  it  has  been  found  that  those  men 
who  were  doing  the  best  original  work  were  also  the 
best  teachers  even  to  undergraduate  students. 

10.550.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  On  the  whole,  with  a 
few  exceptions  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any 
exception,  for  it  must  be  remember  d  that  a  great 
University  needs  many  different  kinds  of  teachers. 

10.551.  You  said  that  the  students'  fees  helped  con- 
siderably. Where  do  they  go  ?  Do  they  go  into  a 
common  fund  ? — They  go  into  the  eemmon  fund. 

10.552.  And  from  that  they  are  distributed  for  the 
expenses  of  the  University  of  the  college,  and  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  professors,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

10.553.  Who  determines  the  proportion  that  should 
go  to  the  remuneration  of  the  professors,  or  to  the 
expenses  of  the  University.  Is  it  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ? — You  understand  that  the  professors  have  no 
share  at  all  in  the  students'  fees. 

10.554.  At  least  out  of  the  common  fund  ? — A  pro- 
fessor has  a  fixed  salary,  which  is  paid  to  him  either 
for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  or  indefinitely,  if  he  is  a  full 
professor.  If  he  is  a  full  professor  he  is  usually 
appointed  indefinitely  :  that  means,  as  long  as  he  does 
his  work  well :  and  he  is  appointed  at  a  yearly  salary  ; 
that  salary  is  paid  to  him  month  by  month. 

10.555.  Out  of  the  endowment  and  the  common 
chest  ? — Yes,  out  of  the  income  accruing  from  the 
endowment  and  the  common  chest. 

10.556.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  understand  that  your  leading 
men  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  men  who  in  each  depart- 
ment would  be  at  the  h<?ad  of  their  profession,  are 
distinctly  in  favour  of  giving  encouragement  to  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  to  obtain  University 
degrees,  and  the  training  in  such  subjects  and  history 
of  diplomacy,  administrative  law,  and  so  on? — I  think 
so  emphatically. 

10.557.  And  the  same  applies  to  your  lawyers.  The 
leading  men  in  the  legal  profession  also  give  encourage- 
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Prof.  merit  to  scientific  legal  training  being  received  at  the 
G.  If.  Emmott,  University  P — Our  ablest,  our  best  judges,  certainly 
M.A.,  LL.B.    would  do  so. 

26  July  1892.       10,558.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Is  your  example  being 

 .  '    followed  ?    Are  other  Universities  arising  for  high 

study  such  as  that  pursued  at  the  Johus  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ? — Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton 
are  all  trying  to  encourage  the  post-graduate  work  on 
the  model  of  the  Johns  Hopkins. 

10,559.  That  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  mean  specially 
founded  on  your  plan  that  you  should  be  a  Uni- 
versity of  higher  study  as  your  main  purpose  ? — 
The  only  example  I  know  of  late  years  is  the  one  of  the 
Clark  University,  at  "Worcester  in  Massachusetts. 

10,5G0.  That  has  scarcely  got  into  swing  yet,  has  it  ? 
— It  has  hardly  got  into  swing. 

10.561.  Does  it  intend  to  do  the  same  thing  ? — Its 
object  is  to  do  the  same  thing  that  we  have  done.  The 
University  of  Chicago  is  in  process  of  organisation, 
but  has  not  yet  commenced  work. 

10.562.  (Lord  Reay.)  With  regard  to  French  and 
German  you  take  those  languages  as  a  substitute  for 
Greek  at  the  entrance  examination  ? — Yes ;  we  take 
them  as  a  substitute  for  Greek. 

10.563.  But  a  candidate  cannot  attend  the  collegiate 
course  without  knowledge  of  French  and  German  ? 
— He  must  get  the  French  and  German  some  time 
during  the  collegiate  course.  He  cannot  take  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  without  it. 

10.564.  Can  a  man  attend  a  collegiate  course  without 
knowledge  of  French  and  German,  or  are  the  cases 
very  rare  of  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  ? — The 
cases  where  a  student  comes  to  the  University  without 
any  knowledge  of  French  and  German  would  be  very 
rare  indeed. 

10.565.  And  does  he  come  with  sufficient  knowledge, 
or  would  he  as  a  rule  have  to  attend  French  and  German 
lectures  in  the  collegiate  department? — As  a  rule  he 
would  have  to  attend  French  and  German  classes  in 
the  collegiate  department. 

10.566.  The  number  of  students  who  would  be  allowed 
not  to  attend  them  would  be  very  small  ? — Very  small 
relatively. 

10.567.  And  would  that  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  be  colloquial  ? — I  presume  colloquial  knowledge 
would  be  included,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  colloquial  knowledge  that  would  be  required. 

10.568.  Do  you  include  the  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  literature  ? — Yes. 

10.569.  Would  it  bo  carried  rather  high?  —  Yes. 
I  think  the  knowledge  of  French  and  German  that  is 
exacted  is  quite  severe. 

10.570.  Your  main  object  is  that  whatever  study  ho 
takes  up  he  should  be  enabled  to  consult  French  and 
German  books  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
main  object.  A  student  cannot  go  far  in  any  subject 
of  investigation  without  French  and  German  autho- 
rities. 

10.571.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Your  University  is 
steadily  growing,  which  shows  that  there  was  a  decided 
want  in  the  United  States,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly so. 

10.572.  Year  by  year  it  is  growing,  is  it  ? — Yes,  year 
by  year  it  is  growing  steadily. 

10.573.  (Mr.  Auntie.)  Your  University  refuses  to  pub- 
lish the  examination  papers  of  its  candidates,  does  it 
not  ? — We  do  not  publish  our  examination  papers. 
We  say  any  teacher,  or  any  candidate,  or  any  person 
who  has  a  legitimate  interest,  may  go  and  consult  those 
papers  which  are  kept  permanently  on  file.  Anyone 
who  has  a  reasonable  interest  may  go  and  consult  them 
at  any  time  during  office  hours,  but  we  do  not  publish 
them,  for  the  reason  clearly  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  questions  in  every  subject  that  a  man  is 
always  bound  to  ask  from  year  to  year.  We  should  not 
like  the  men  cramming  up  those  questions  as  some- 
thing that  would  be  likely  to  be  asked. 

10.574.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  the  publication  of 
examination  papers  is  a  direct  incitement  to  cram  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

10.575.  You  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  publishing 
examination  papers  ? — I  disapprove  of  the  practice  of 
publishing  examination  papers. 


10.576.  (Lord  Reay.)  How  often  are  the  collegiate 
students  examined  ? — The  collegiate  student  is  ex- 
amined by  means  of  written  papers  at  least  three 
times  a  year,  at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

10.577.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  By  his  professor,  or  by 
special  examiners  ?— By  his  professor  at  Christmas  and 
at  Easter.  Often  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  outside  or 
external  examiner  is  called  in  ;  or,  if  no  external  ex- 
aminer is  called  in  someone  in  the  University  who  is 
familiar,  at  any  rate  in  a  general  way,  with  that  line 
of  work,  assists  in  the  examination. 

10.578.  (Lord  Reay.)  How  often  is  the  University 
student  examined  ? — In  the  University  much  greater 
latitude  is  allowed  to  the  professor.  The  professor 
practically  decides  himself  how  often  he  will  examine 
his  students,  I  examine  mine  twice  a  year,  on  or 
about  the  1st  February,  and  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
June . 

10.579.  The  only  real  University  examination  is  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  P — That  is  the  strict 
University  examination. 

10.580.  At  the  end  of  the  collegiate  course  the  exami- 
nation is  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  ? — Yes. 

10.581.  The  other  are  less  formal  examinations  P — 
No,  they  are  just  as  formal. 

10.582.  (Mr.  Anstie)  Do  you  publish  class  lists  ? — 
We  do  not  publish  formal  class  lists.  A  student  comes, 
and  he  is  told  what  his  mark  is,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  his 
parents,  together  with  a  report  from  his  adviser,  as  ho 
is  called,  that  member  of  the  Faculty  who  stands  in  a 
close  personal  relationship  to  him.  His  marks  and  a 
confidential  report  are  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
at  least  once  a  year. 

10.583.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  That  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  collegiate  course  ? — Yes. 

10.584.  Would  you  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  post- 
graduate course  ? — I  should  not  do  that  in  the  case  of 
the  post-graduate  student,  unless  there  were  ex- 
ceptional reasons, 

10,535.  (Lord  Reay.)  Has  each  student  in  the  colle- 
giate course  what  you  call  an  adviser  P — Each  student 
in  the  collegiate  course  has  an  adviser,  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  who  stands  to  him  in  pretty  much 
the  same  relation  that  the  good  old  Cambridge  tutor  of 
my  time  used  to  stand  in  towards  the  student,  a  per- 
sonal relation.  The  professor  asks  the  student  to  his 
house  in  an  informal  way,  to  supper  or  dinner,  he 
encourages  him  to  look  to  him  as  a  friend,  to  go  to  him 
if  in  a  difficulty,  to  go  to  him  about  everything. 

10.586.  Do  all  the  professors  undertake  the  duties  of 
advisers? — No,  the  professors  who  are  specially  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

10.587.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Does  the  student  select 
his  own  adviser,  or  is  the  adviser  given  to  him  P — If  he 
has  a  special  reason  which  he  can  show  in  favour  of  the 
selection  of  any  particular  adviser,  he  does  so.  For 
instance,  if  his  parents  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with, 
a.  particular  professor  for  a  long  time  he  might  say,  "  I 
would  like  to  have  professor  so  and  so,"  otheiwise  the 
advisers  are  selected  practically  by  the  president  of 
the  Universitj'. 

10.588.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  suppose  at  the  examinations 
other  professors  are  present  besides  the  one  who  is 
examining? — Which  examinations  are  you  referring 
to? 

10.589.  The  examinations  which  you  have  just  now 
called  the  University  examinations  at  the  end  of  each 
veav  p — Yes,  a  number  of  professors  are  always  present 
at  the  annual  examinations. 

10.590.  Then  the  other  examinations  which  vou  have 
described  as  being  earlier  in  the  course  are  examina- 
tions which  are  conducted  by  the  teachers  indi- 
vidually P — They  are  examinations  by  the.  teachers, 
but  they  are  just  as  important  to  pass  as  the  other 
ones. 

10.591.  Still  they  are  left  to  the  responsibility  of  one 
man  ? — Yes. 

10.592.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Do  they  count  towards 
the  degree  ?— Certainly.  A  careful  record  of  all  those 
marks  is  kept. 

10.593.  And  counts  towards  the  facility  with  which 
he  gets  the  degree  ?--And  counts  towards  the  degree. 
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10.594.  (Lord  Reay.)  With  regard  to  honours,  I 
suppose  they  are  only  given  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion ? — The  honours  are  given  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion, but  on  the  results  of  all  the  three  examinations, 
that  is,  the  examinations  at  Christmas,  Easfcer,  and 
June. 

10.595.  And  would  that  apply  to  the  collegiate 
course  as  well  as  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy is  given  ?  Do  you  then  take  into  account  the 
previous  examinations  ? — Yes. 

10.596.  I  suppose  honours  arc  given  in  few  instances  ? 
— We  usually  find  quite  a  number  of  men  who  are 
deserving  of  honours — quite  as  many  men,  unfortu- 
nately, as  we  have  scholarships  to  give  to.  I  wish  we 
had  more  scholarships. 

10.597.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  honours  and 
scholarships  are  identical — that  a  man  who  is  entitled 
to  honours  may  also  obtain  a  scholarship  ? — We  have 
two  distinct  sets  of  money  rewards.  One  of  them  is 
what  we  call  scholarships.  Those  are  given  to  the 
undergraduate  students  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  ; 
another  set  at  the  end  of  their  second  year ;  and 
another  set  to  those  ten  who  come  out  first  on  the 
whole  three  years  work,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in 
the  undergraduate  department. 

10.598.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  What  is  about  the  value 
of  the  scholarships  ? — They  are,  I  think,  200  dollars — 
not  a  great  deal. 

10.599.  Enough  to  pay  the  fees  ? — Enough  to  pay  the 
fees,  and  about  151.  a  year  over. 

10.600.  How  many  have  you  ?  Have  you  one  third 
of  your  collegiate  men  under  scholarships  ? — No, 
nothing  like  it.  I  am  speaking  entirely  from  memory, 
but  I  should  fancy  certainly  -not  more  than  20  per 
cent. 

10.601.  Have  you  the  same  proportion  on  the  Uni- 
versity side  ? — Not  quite  as  many  on  the  University 
side. 

10.602.  Have  you  any  entrance  scholarships  which 
may  be  competed  for  from  external  schools  ?■ — Yes. 
I  think  there  are  three  or  four  of  those— -quite  a  small 
number.  In  considering  the  work  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  however  shortly,  one  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  second  class  of  University  honours — 
the  system  of  Fellowships — because  I  think  it  is  the 
system  of  Fellowships  -which  has  proved  so  great  an 
incentive  to  the  publication  of  original  work.  We 
give  every  year  20  fellowships  to  those  20  men  who 
show,  not  so  much  what  they  have  done — though  of 
course  we  have  to  consider  that — as  what  they  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  future 
along  the  lines  of  original  research. 

10.603.  The  students  who  have  already  shown  capa- 
city ?■ — The  students  who  have  already  taken  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  who  either  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  thesis,  or  a  carefully  prepared  original 
report,  or  in  some  formal  way,  have  shown  that  they 
can  prosecute  original  research  in  some  chosen  field. 

10.604.  What  is  the  value  of  those  Fellowships  ? — 
The  value  of  those  Fellowships  is  500  dollars  a  year. 

10.605.  How  many  Jiave  yon  ? — -We  have  20  of 
those. 

10.606.  (Liord  Reay,.)  Are  they  given  at  the  end  of 
the  collegiate  course  ? — They  are  given  in  June  of 
every  year,  for  those  men  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  them  during  the  next  academic  year. 

10.607.  But  are  they  given  to  the  B.A.'s  when  they 
enter  upon  a  University  course  p — Wclhave  never  given 
one  to  a  man  who  had  only  just  taken  his  B.A.  degree. 
We  should  be  much  more  likely  to  give  one  to  a  man 
who  had  been  one  or  two  years  in  University  work,  or 
at  any  rate  one  year  in  University  work,  and  who 
had  shown  by  writing  or  in  some  other  way  that  he 
was  a  youth  of  considerable  promise. 

10.608.  Then  in  the  first  year  of  the  University 
course  you  would  expect  him  to  show  some  originality, 
and  some  powers  of  research  ? — Yes. 

10.609.  For  how  long  is  the  Fellowship  tenable  ? — 
It  is  only  tenable  for  one  year,  but  it  may  be  renewed. 

10.610.  Is  it  ever  given  to  men  who  have  attained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy? — No,  that  is  a 
disqualification. 
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10.611.  It  is.  >lw  ays  tenable  at  the  University  ?— It 
is  always  tenable  at  the  University,  and  only  during  q_  ff  Emmott 
residence  at  the  University.  M.A.,  LL.B.' 

10.612.  It  is  not  given  on  a  specific  examination  ? — 
No,  indeed. 

10.613.  But  it  is  given  by  the  academic  council  P— It 
is  given  by  the  academic  council  on  the  reports  of  the 
individual  professors. 

10.614.  Are  there  any  scholarships  at  the  University 
as  well  ? — There  are  scholarships  at  the  University  as 
well. 

10.615.  Are  they  given  on  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations ? — No,  We  give  nothing  in  the  University  as 
the  results  of  set  examinations.  It  is  propter  spem,  and 
not  so  much  propter  rem. 

10.616.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  You  think  a  teacher  has 
a  better  way  of  drawing  out  the  facilities  of  youth  than 
by  a  mere  examination  ? — Exactly.  I  should  tell  you 
that  for  many  years  we  used  to  award  a  certain  number 
of  scholarships  in  University  work  on  the  basis  of 
written  examinations.  We  found  that  we  did  not  get 
the  best  results  ;  that  men  spent  too  much  time  in 
preparing  for  those  examinations  ;  that  during  that 
time  their  work  in  the  laboratory  or  their  work  in  the 
historical  seminary  was  suffering  ;  and  that  really  with 
the  constant  contact  we  had  with  the  men  we  were  in  a 
better  position  to  form  a  judgment  whether  A.B.  or 
CD.  was  the  better  man  than  if  we  set  him  a  formal 
paper  for  the  purpose. 

10.617.  We  have  a  body  here  who  give  scholarships 
of  about  750  dollars  .a  year  to  young  men  of  promise  at 
the  different  colleges  throughout  the  country  in  order 
to  get  them  over  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  first 
graduate  course,  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  with 
researches,  and  to  enable  them  to  pass  over  the  difficult 
time  when  they  have  not  got  places  and  positions,  and 
still  induce  them  to  continue  researches.  Do  not  you 
think  that  with  the  magnificence  of  gifts  in  America 
that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  encourage  with  regard 
to  your  University  ? — That  is,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  to  encourage  men  who  had  taken  their  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

10.618.  And  who  have  shown  a  strong  capacity  for 
research.  They  give  them  such  a  fellowship  for  one 
year  or  two  years  after  they  have  left  the  University 
to  encourage  them  to  go  on  with  ithe  researches  ? — I 
think  something  in  the  nature  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  travelling  fellowship  to  encourage  them  to  go 
to  Europe  to  spend  one  or  two  years  in  research  here, 
in  London,  or  in  Berlin,  would  be  exceedingly  useful. 
We  have  a  fellowship  of  that  kind  in  Biological  Science, 
called  the  Bruce  Fellowship  to  which  only  those  who 
have  already  held  an  ordinary  fellowship  are  admitted. 

10.619.  That  is  the  way  we  work  it.  We  always 
recommend  them  to  go  to  another  college  to  get  larger 
experience  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  exceedingly 
good  and  very  much  to  be  encouraged.  So  far  in  the 
history  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University — I  cannot  tell 
how  much  longer  the  state  of  things  will  continue 
— we  have  never  had  a  man  who  was  fit  for  a  position 
who  has  been  unable  to  get  one  ;  but,  of  course,  there 
must  be  an  end  to  that. 

10.620.  (Lord  Reay.)  Are  the  scholarships  in  the 
collegiate  department  given  on  the  same  lines — on  the 
results  ? — The  scholarships  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment are  almost  invariably  given  on  the  results  of  the 
three  examinations  conducted  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

10.621.  To  those  men  who  deserve  honours  ? — Yes, 
to  those  men  who  deserve  honours. 

10.622.  That  only  applies  to  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment p — That  only  applies  to  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. 

1.0,623.  Are  there  any  fellows  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment?— No.  Our  idea  has  been  that  in  the 
collegiate  department  the  men  must  be  held  to  strict 
work — strict  supervision.  Different  methods  and 
different  tests  must  prevail  there. 

10.624.  And    the  discipline  would  he   stricter,  of 
course  P— Very  much  stricter. 

10.625.  The  power  of  election  is  also  less  than  in  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

10.626.  A  student  in  the  undergraduate  department 
would  be  guided  more  as  to  what  work  he  should  do, 
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Prof.        than  a  student  who  has  reached  the  University  stage  ? 
G.H.Emmott,  — Yes,  exactly.     A  student   who    has  reached  the 
M.A.,  LL.B.    University  stage  in  most  cases  selects  his  own  three 
subjects — for   instance,   history,  jurisprudence,  and 
26  July  1892.    economics.    He  usually  makes  the  selection  himself, 

 He  often  comes  to  the  professor  and  says,  "  Will  you 

kindly  advise  me  ?",  but  in  just  as  many  cases  he 
makes  his  own  selection. 

10.627.  Have  you  any  demonstrators  in  the  labora- 
tories ? — Yes. 

10.628.  They  are  Inot  professors  ? — They  are  not  pro- 
fessors. 

10.629.  They  stand  outside  the  professorial  body? 
— They  stand  outside  the  professorial  body.  They 
usually  hold  practically  under  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  particular  work.  As  long  as  they  satisfy  him 
that  they  are  doing  good  work  they  continue  to  hold 
their  position. 

10.630.  Does  he  appoint  them  ? — No,  he  does  not 
appoint  them,  but  they  are  appointed  on  his  recom- 
mendation. 

10.631.  They  are  University  appointments? — Yes, 
they  are  University  appointments.  Every  appointment 
is  a  University  appointment. 

10.632.  And  the  professor  could  not  dismiss  them  ? — 
No. 

10.633.  The  University  which  appoints  them  dis- 
misses them  ? — Yes. 

10.634.  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  they  have 
risen  to  the  rank  of  professors  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
are,  so  far.  They  usually  get  a  position  elsewhere.  A 
demonstrator  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  go 
to  take  a  full  professorship  somewhere  else  before 
long. 

10,835.  Are  they  generally  taken  from  your  own 
students  ? — They  generally  are  taken  from  our  own 
students. 

10.636.  Do  instructors  give  lectures  as  professors  give 
lectures  ? — They  usually  give  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  instruction.  The  main  difference  is  one  of  rank. 
They  are  men  who  have  recently  taken  their  advanced 
degree.    That  is  the  first  step  on  the  ladder. 

10.637.  Are  they  sought  for  by  other  University  ? — 
They  are  indeed.    That  is  the  trouble. 

10.638.  Are  they  paid  salaries  by  the  University  ? — 
Yes. 

10.639.  Does  that  apjily  to  the  Instructor,  Associate, 
and  Associate  Professor.  Does  it  apply  to  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  ? — Yes,  it  applies  to  the  whole  body  of 
teachers. 

10.640.  An  Instructor  would  not  compete  in  any 
branch  with  a  Professor.  He  would  teach  what  was 
not  taught  elsewhere  ? — A  Professor  would  consult 
in  May  or  April  with  his  immediate  colleagues,  and 
with  his  Instructors;  I  should,  for  instance,  consult 
with  my  colleague,  Professor  Adams,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  as  to  what  courses  we  should 
give  in  what  is  called  collectively,  the  department  of 
history  and  politics  during  the  next  year.  After  con- 
sultation we  should  each  write  out  a  sketch  of  what  we 
thought  was  best.  We  should  confer  again,  bringing 
our  sketches,  and  we  should  consult  with  the  Instruc- 
tors and  younger  men  as  to  what  part  they  were  to 
take.  That  would  then  go  on  to  the  President  for  his 
revision,  and  he  feels  perfectly  at  liberty  to  revise  it 
in  any  way  he  thinks  fit.  He  has  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  everywhere.  There  is  nothing 
that  Dr.  Gilman  does  not  know.  He  would  make  in 
most  cases  some  valuable  suggestions.  Those  he  would 
talk  over  with  us  very  frankly,  and  finally  a  draft 
would  go  to  the  printers.  So  that  it  is  the  combined 
results  of  the  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  and 
Instructors  of  that  Department,  with  the  supervision 
of  the  President. 

10.641.  Were  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have 
given  who  were  giving  lectures  in  law  all  full  Professors? 
—Professor  Adams  is,  of  course,  a  full  Professor. 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  only  comes  to  us  for  a  part 
of  the  year  to  lecture.  He  is  full  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence at  Princeton,  and  Dr.  Schouler  is  a  lecturer 
in  the  University. 

10.642.  An  Instructor? — Hardly.  Dr.  Schouler  is 
one  of  those  men  who  came  to  us  from  a  distance  to 


give  a  certain  number  of  lectures.  We  call  men  from 
other  institutions  who  are  not  permanently  connected 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  lectures. 

10.643.  Therefore  they  are  not  full  time  men  ? — No. 
They  come  to  give  five,  ten,  or  twenty  lectures. 

10.644.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  For  instance,  you  had 
Sir  William  Thomson  ? — Yes,  and  Professor  Cayley. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  celebrated  Englishmen,  in- 
cluding Professors  Bryce  and  Freeman,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Professor  Huxley,  Alfred  Russell,  Wallace,  and  many 
others. 

10.645.  (Lord  Beay.)  The  other  Universities  consent 
to  that  ? — Yes.  Other  Universities  are  very  glad  to 
have  their  men  invited  to  come  to  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
It  is  a  great  honour. 

10.646.  There  is  no  rivalry  about  it? — No,  inot  at 
all. 

10.647.  How  many  instructors  are  there  in  the  Legal 
Faculty  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that 
there  is  any  instructor  at  all,  because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  Professor  Adams  does  in  International 
Law,  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  in  Administration, 
and  Dr.  Schouler  in  American  Constitutional  Law, 
there  really  is  no  other  work  in  law  besides  my  own. 

10.648.  One  of  the  judges,  you  say,  is  a  lecturer  ? — 
Judge  Harlan  is  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Baltimore.  He  lectures  not  in  the  Johns  Hoi >kins 
University,  but  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

10.649.  How  many  instructors  are  there  altogether 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ? — 10,  and  11 
lecturers. 

10.650.  Instructors  come  before  lecturers  ?  — ■  In- 
structors come  before  lecturers,  as  being  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate  permanently  attached  to  the 
institution.  A  lecturer  has  a  definite  contract.  "I 
give  you  so  much,  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  so  many  lectures." 

10.651.  The  lecturer  is  not  a  full-time  man,  and  the 
instructor  is  ?— Yes. 

10.652.  And  there  is  a  difference  between  Associate 
and  Associate  Professor? — The  Associate  is  a  grade 
below  the  Associate  Professor. 

10.653.  Does  he  give  his  full  time  ? — He  gives  his 
full  time.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  grade. 

10.654.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  educational  lecturers  are 
not  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  arc 
they  ? — Not  in  any  way.  They  may  be  consulted  indi- 
vidually— "  what  do  you  think  about  so  and  so," — but 
they  have  no  place  in  any  of  the  governing  boards. 

10.655.  (Lord  Beay.)  Do  they  lecture  in  the  college  ? 
— They  may  lecture  in  the  college  or  in  the  University. 

10.656.  And  an  instructor  ? — An  instructor  would  bo 
usually  confined  to  collegiate  work. 

10.657.  {Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Is  an  instructor  practi- 
cally a  tutor  ? — The  instructor  is  very  much  what  is 
called  at  Harvard  a  tutor.  I  think  the  Harvard  men 
use  the  word  "  tutor,"  and  we  have  used  the  word 
"  instructor." 

10.658.  (Lord  Beay.)  And  the  Associates  ? — The  As- 
sociate sometimes  does  University  work — not  at  all 
infrequently. 

10.659.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Is  the  associate  like  the 
privat-docent  in  Germany  ? — Except  that  he  has  a 
fixed  salary. 

10.660.  And  the  privat-docent  has  not  ? — Ho  is  de- 
pendent on  fees. 

10.661.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  When  you  referred  to  Cam- 
bridge just  now,  you  meant  Harvard  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  he  is  entirely  unlike  the  Cambridge  tutor  iu 
England.  The  tutor  in  England  is  really  the  working 
head  of  the  college. 

10.662.  He  does  a  good  many  functions  which  the 
University  used  to  exercise  P — Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

10.663.  (Sir  Lyon  Playfair.)  Do  you  give  your 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  for  honoris  causa  at 
all  ? — No,  we  do  not.  We  have  steadily  set  ourselves 
against  the  giving  of  honorary  degrees. 
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10.664.  (Lord  Eeay.)  Is  there  anything  you  -would 
like  to  add  F — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

10.665.  If  there  are  any  statistics  or  any  facts  to 
which  you  might  wish  to  refer  the  Commission  on  your 


return  to  Baltimore,  we  should  he  very  glad  to  have  Prof. 
them  put  in  in  the  form  of  a  statement  if  you  will  send  G.  H.  Emmott, 
thnm  ?— ■  Thank  you.  M.A.,  LL.B. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


£6  July  1892. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Statement  received  from  Professor  Emmott  since  his  evidence  was  given. 


Since  returning  to  Baltimore  I  have  carefully  read 
over  my  evidence,  and  beg  to  add  in  further  explana- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins'  University  the 
following  statement: — Throughout  the  whole  history 
of  the  University  a  sharp  distinction  has  been  made 
between  the  methods  of  University  instruction  and 
those  of  collegiate  instruction.  By  the  college  is  here 
understood  "  a  place  for  the  orderly  training  of  youth 
"  in  those  elements  of  learning  which  should  underlie 
"  all  liberal  and  professional  culture."  The  collegiate 
instruction  of  the  University  is  thus  intended  to  provide 
a  thorough  and  systematic  training  in  liberal  studies. 
It  is  organised  and  administered  in  reference  to  the 
wants  of  two  classes  of  persons — first,  those  who  look 
forward  to  an  academic,  professional,  or  literary  career, 
and  who  desire  such  a  discipline  as  shall  best  fit  them 
for  further  study  ;  and,  second,  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  'continue  their  studies  beyond  the  period  of  the 
college  course,  and  who  wish  to  find  in  it  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  life.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
conferred  upon  those  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  collegiate  course.  Considerable  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  student  to  vary  the  proportion, 
and  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  studies  which 
he  will  pursue,  in  accordance  with  his  individual 
tastes  and  needs,  through  the  organisation  of  several 
distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  instruction,  which  are 
known  as  "  Groups."  These  are  seven  in  number, 
and  I  described  them  in  my  examination  in  answer  to 
question  No.  10,360.  Each  "group"  comprises  (a) 
studies  common  to  all  the  groups  and  required  of  all 
undergraduates  ;  (5)  studies  peculiar  to  a  group  and 
required  of  those  who  elect  it:  (c)  optional  studies. 

The  studies  required  of  all  students,  as  preliminary 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  as  follows  :  before 
Matriculation',  Latin,  Greek  (or  Erench  and  German), 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Analytic  Geometry,  and  the  elements  of  a  good  English 
education  ;  after  Matriculation,  English,  German, 
French;  one  laboratory  subject  (Chemistry,  Physics, 
or  Biology) ;  Logic,  Psychology,  and  Ethics  ;  Physical 
Geography;  Ancient  or  Modern  History;  Drawing; 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture.  The  full  "  Requirements 
for  Matriculation "  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Eegister  for  1891-2,  on  pp.  124  et  sea. 

In  the  University  more  advanced  and  special  in- 
struction is  given  to  those  who  have  already  received 
a  college  training,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  desire  to 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  special  departments 


of  learning  and  research.  .Advanced  and  graduate  stu- 
dents are  received  into  the  University  with  or  without 
reference  to  their  being  candidates  for  a  degree,  and 
they  are  permitted  to  attend  such  lectures  and  exer- 
cises as  they  may  individually  select.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  offered  to  those  students  who 
continue  their  studies  in  a  University  for  three  years 
or  more  after  having  attained  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Their  attention  must  be  given  to  those  studies  -which 
are  included  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts,  and  not  to  the  purely  professional  Faculties 
of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  student  accepted  as  a  candidate  should  reside 
here  continuously  until  his  final  examinations  are 
passed,  and  he  is  required  to  spend  at  least  the  third 
year  of  his  graduate  work  in  definite  courses  of  study 
at  this  University.  Before  he  can  be  accepted  as  a 
candidate  he  musf  satisfy  the  Board  of  University 
Studies  that  he  has  received  a  good  collegiate  educa- 
tion, that  he  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  and  that  he  has  a  good  command  of  literary 
expression.  He  must  also  name  in  his  application  his 
principal  subject  of  study,  and  the  two  subordinate 
subjects.  There  are  several  tests  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  candidate  in  addition  to  the  constant  observation 
of  his  instructors.  He  must  present  a  carefully  pre- 
pared thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  his  chief  adviser, 
and  this  thesis  must  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  University  Studies  ;  the  candidate  is  required 
to  print  the  thesis  in  full  or  in  part,  and,  if  in  part,  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  24  octavo  pages,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  chief  adviser,  within  one  year  of  the 
time  when  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  candidate  is 
also  examined  in  writing  both  in  his  principal  subject 
and  in  each  of  the  subordinate  subjects,  and,  if  these 
tests  are  successfully  passed,  there  is  a  final  oral  exa- 
mination in  the  presence  of  the  Board  in  the  principal 
and  first  subordinate  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state  that  whilst  the 
object  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  to 
bestow  its  benefits  and  advantages  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  means  of  a  large  slaff  of  teachers,  an 
abundance  of  instruments,  apparatus,  diagrams,  and 
books,  and  facilities  for  the  publication  of  research  to 
encourage  the  prosecution  of  the  most  advanced  studies, 
yet  its  honours  have  always  been  bestowed  with  a 
sparing  hand,  and  only  on  those  who  have  shown  by 
searching  tests  that  they  had  well  deserved  them. 

Geokge  H,  Emmott. 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION 


Twenty-first  Day. 


Wednesday,  27th  July  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.C.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Loud  Reay,  G. O.S.I. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
M.P. 

Sir  Geoegu  M.  Humphry^  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Professor  George  G.  Ramsay.  LL.D. 
Professor  H.  Sine; wick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  Bukdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.G.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  II.  Rend  ale,  M.A. 

J.  Leybouen  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Secretary. 


Sir  G.  Young, 
Bart.,  M.A., 
LL.D. 

July  1802. 


Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  examined. 


10.666.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  such  evidence  as  has  been 
already  printed  ? — I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  first  three  days.  Everything  after  that  has  been 
received  so  recently  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it 
justice,  but  I  have  read  some  portions  of  the  first  eight 
days. 

10.667.  You  have  also  had  an  opportunity  from  other 
sources  of  considering  some  of  the  principal  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  proposed  Charter  of  the 
Grcsham  University  ? — That  is  so. 

10.668.  And  1  think  you  have  drawn  up  your  an- 
swers to  most  of  those  objections.  (For  this  document 
see  Appendix  No.  17.)  The  best  way  of  proceeding,  I 
think,  will  be  to  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  you 
have  put  them  down  and  let  you  give  your  answers  ? — 
May  I  mention  what  this  paper  is  which  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  hand  to  the  Commissioners  as  a  suggestion  of 
the  order  in  which  I  should  propose  to  give  my  evidence  ? 
It  is  a  formal  statement  of  Answers  to  the  Objections 
raised  against  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University, 
as  it  was  settled  by  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  drawn  up  last  March  by  a  committee  of 
the  Colleges  Designate  in  the  Gresham  University. 

10.669.  This  paper  was  drawn  up  as  long  ago  as  last 
March,  was  it '{ — Yes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  High  Steward  (designate)  of  the  Gresham 
University  ;  Mr.  Erichsen,  President  of  University 
College  ;  The  Principal  of  King's  College  ;  and  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  committee  of  delegates 
of  the  London  medical  schools.  It  was  distributed  to 
all  members  of  both  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  has 
been  communicated  freely  to  all  who  have  inquired  for 
it,  including  several  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
Charter.  If  your  Lordship  would  allow  me  I  should 
propose,  while  following  the  order  stated  in  this  paper, 
to  reserve  certain  parts  of  the  case  until  the  objections 
have  been  fully  heard,  and  until  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  them.  Such  parts  are  the  claims 
of  particular  teaching  institutions  to  be  included  in  the 
University;  the  composition,  in  detail,  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University ;  the  questiou  whether  we 
should  have  a  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University, 
and  generally,  the  objections  which  are  stated  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  paper,  from  objection  No.  15  to  the 
end. 

10.670.  Those  you  would  wish  to  postpone  ? — Yes. 

10.671.  And  to  appear  again  later  in  order  to  speak 
UDonthem? — If  the  Commissioners  please. 

10.672.  What  was  the  date  of  this  paper  ? — Early  in 
last  March. 

10.673.  Previous  to  the  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury  ? 
— It  was  being  prepared  on  that  day.  One  copy  was  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  but  he  had  not  had  time 
to  read  it. 

10.674.  You  had  already  been  informed  of  the  objec- 
tions which  were  formulated  on  the  occasion  of  the 
deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury  ? — In  substance,  yes. 


10.675.  Then  we  take,  first  of  all,  the  question  of  the 
second  University  and  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  what  you  have  to  say  on  that  point  ? 
— I  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  have  been  addi- 
tions of  late  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  urge  these  objec- 
tions ;  but  I  think  the  objection  remains  what  I  may 
call  a  prima  fac  ie  objection.  I  notice  that  while  other 
objections  deal  with  particulars  which  admit  of  being 
stated  at  considerable  length  the  reasons  in  this  case 
are  somewhat  vague,  and  those  who  urge  them  avoid 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  involved.  I  propose 
to  consider  the  question  mainly  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view  ;  and  to  point  out,  not  with  any 
hostile  intention,  but  as  a  matter  of  conclusion,  that  these 
difficulties  amount,  in  our  opinion,  to  something  like 
impossibilities.  I  may  call  your  attention  in  the  first 
place  to  the  precedent  of  Dublin,  where  there  at  present 
exists  a  teaching  University  and  an  examining  Univer- 
sity for  reasons  which,  though  they  are  not  the  same, 
are  comparable  to  those  which  we  have  now  to  urge. 

10.676.  You  mean  the  Royal  University  and  the 
Dublin  University  P — Yes.  In  the  next  place  I  have 
to  put  in  a  paper  containing  a  statement  of  the  places  of 
education  of  the  successful  candidates  at  all  examina- 
tions for  bachelors'  degrees  in  the  University  of 
London  during  the  three  years,  1889,  1890,  and  1891. 
(For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  18.)  It  will  bo 
useful  to  the  Commission,  I  think,  to  see  what  the 
state  of  the  case  is  in  regard  to  the  present  University 
of  London.  1  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary remarks  upon  this  paper.  It  is  not  compiled, 
and  it  is  not  put  in,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  one 
institution  is  better  than  another  institution  ;  and  if 
any  such  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  interpose  some  considerations  of  particular 
kinds.  But  taken  altogether  it  does  show  the  propor- 
tion of  work  done  in  London  institutions,  in  the  country 
institutions,  and  by  private  students,  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ;  and  the  result  is  as  follows  :  of  953 
entries  for  the  first  degree  examinations  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  London  institutions  claim  only  138 ; 
country  institutions  claim  240  ;  and  private  study  and 
tuition  522,  or  very  much  more  than  half. 

10.677.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Do  those  include  matricula- 
tion examinations  ? — No  ;  those  are  only  the  entries 
for  the  examinations  for  bachelors'  degrees.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  462  entries,  London  institutions 
claim  183  ;  country  institutions  150 ;  private  study  and 
tuition  129  ;  the  proportions  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  thus 
being  reversed.  Of  the  total  of  Arts,  Laws,  and 
Science,  1,492,  London  institutions  claim  332  ;  country 
institutions  447  ;  private  study  and  tuition  713,  or  one 
half.  Entries  are  not  the  same  thing  as  graduations 
because,  as  is  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  University  of  Loudon,  many  of  these  examinations 
are  divided,  and  separate  lists  are  brought  out  for  each 
portion  of  a  set  of  examinations.  The  effect  of  that 
will  be  that  if  any  estimate  is  to  be  made  of  the  actual 
graduations,  which  of  course  can  be  ascertained  by 
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Comparison,  name  by  name,  with  the  books  of  the 
University  of  London,  it  will  he  necessary  to  make 
considerable  deductions,  especially  in  science  and  in 
medicine,  from  those  totals,  because  those  examina- 
tions, as  I  find,  are  more  split  up  than  the  examina- 
tions in  arts  and  laws.  One  other  point.  Places  of 
education  are  entered  jointly  and  singly  by  students. 
That  is  to  say,  a  student  will  often  enter  a  place  where 
he  has  been  taught  and  add  "  private  study "  ;  or 
again  he  will  enter  two  places  of  education  and  thus 
constitute  a  joint  entry.  This  table  shows  the  exact 
numbers  in  each  case  of  the  joint  entries  and  the  single 
entries.  I  may  have  to  call  further  attention  to 
particulars  in  the  paper  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  but 
for  the  present  I  put  in  this  return  and  ask  that  it 
may  bo  printed  as  part  of  my  evidence  ;  and  I  draw 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  University  of  London 
is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  an  institution  devoted  to 
the  graduation  of  students  other  than  those  in  London 
institutions.  In  regard  especially  to  private  students 
it  may  perhaps  be  important  to  distinguish  the 
single  entries  from  the  joint  entries ;  and  I  have 
therefore  made  out  separately  that  of  the  private 
students,  389  in  arts,  36  in  science,  and  475  for  the 
faculties  of  arts,  laws  and  science  together,  give 
private  study  and  tuition  alone. 

10.678.  (Chairman.)  This  tends  to  show  of  what  a 
very  Imperial  nature  the  London  University  really  is  P 
— I  think  so. 

10.679.  And  that  its  main  work  really  is  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  not  for  London  ? — I  think  so. 

10.680.  One  of  the  objections  to  a  second  University 
has  been  that  the  competition  between  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  London  would  tend  to  lessen  the  worth  of 
the  degrees  ;  to  make  them  unduly  easy  to  take.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  that  P — No.  I  am 
prepared  to  argue  that  ib  is  not  likely  that  any  such 
result  would  follow  ;  and  I  would,  in  this  respect,  rely 
specially  upon  the  example  of  the  Victoria  University 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  founded  12  years  ago, 
and,  as  this  paper  shows,  still  prepares  very  largely 
for  the  London  University.  But  the  degrees  of  the 
Victoria  University  by  common  repute  —I  only  know 
of  them  by  common  repute — stand  high  ;  and  if  the 
numbers  of  those  to  whom  they  give  degrees  are 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  under-graduates  it  is 
evident  that  the  temptation  in  cjuestion  has  not  been 
yielded  to.  In  the  Victoria  University  there  were  in 
1889-90,  494  undergraduates,  and  in  that  year  only  39 
degrees  were  given  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  M.D.  degrees, 
one  M.A.  degree,  or  four  higher  degrees  ;  21  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  11 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  three  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  ;  total  35,  making  with  the  four 
higher  degrees,  39  altogether  ;  this  showing,  I  think,  a 
very  creditable  result  in  that  respect. 

10.681.  Some  peojxle  have  said  that  the  object  of  the 
new  Gresham  University  is  to  give  degrees  upon  easier 
terms  than  the  present  University  of  London  does.  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  on  that  point ;  whether  yon 
think  they  would  be  easier,  or  whether  you  think  that 
the  advantage  you  expect  from  them  will  lie  more 
from  the  nature  of  the  degree  and  the  circumstances 
attending  if,  and  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  will 
lead  up  to  it,  and  other  things  of  that  kind ;  and  not 
merely  from  its  requiring  less  knowledge  P — The  latter, 
certainly,  is  the  opinion  1  hold.  1  do  not  think  it  has 
been  stated  even  by  opponents  that  the  object  of  those 
who  promoted  this  Charter,  was  to  give  cheaper  degrees, 
except  only  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  as  the  Commissioners  are  aware,  there 
are  many  special  circumstances.  There  have  been  two 
movements  proceeding  side  by  side  in  London  from 
time  to  time,  one  of  which  was  that  promoted  more 
especially  :by.  University  College  ;  the  other  was  that 
more  especially  promoted  by  the  medical  profession. 
That  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  teachers  of  medicine  in  London,  desire 
an  easier  medical  degree  than  that  of  the  University 
of  London,  is  certainly  the  case.  My  own  opinion  has 
always  been  that  an  easier  degree  must  bo  clearly 
distinguished  from  a  cheaper  or  lower  degree,  and  that 
by  proper  arrangements  a  degree  may  be  made  easy, 
or  much  easier  than  it  is  at  present  in  the  University 
of  London  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the  standard. 
But  upon  medical  matters  1  do  not  speak  with  the 
authority  of  an  expert,  and  I  should  prefer  to  leave  my 
answer,  therefore,  in  somewhat  general  terms.  Per- 
haps  I  may  state  on  this  occasion  what  1  should  like  to 
say  more  about  at  another  time,  in  answer  to  particular 
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attainment  in  science.   

10.682.  You  are  prepared  to  prove,  I  think,  that  the 
existing  University  does  not  supply  all  that  is  re- 
quired. This,  I  think,  does  not  require  very  much 
insisting  upon.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  upon 
that  point  ? — I  will  add  very  briefly  one  or  two  re- 
marks to  the  statement  on  page  2  of  the  paper,  i 
should  like  to  note  in  reference  to  paragraph  4  on  that 
page,  which  refers  to  medicine,  that  apart  from  the 
difficulty,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to,  in  obtaining 
degrees,  it  is  our  opinion  that  medical  students  iu 
London  are  subjected  to  too  great  a  number  of  exami- 
nations. At  present,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  this  is 
owing  to  the  parallel  existence  of  systems  of  examination 
for  which  a  medical  student  enters  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  license  and  also  to  obtain  a  degree  ;  namely,  those 
of  the  University  of  London  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  other, 
and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  examinations  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society.  I  think  the  reason  for  students 
deserting  the  London  schools  in  order  to  reside  for  a 
year  or  two  at  some  other  University  and  qualify  for 
its  degrees,  to  which  I  referred,  has  not  perhaps  been 
fully  stated  in  evidence,  though  I  have  not  seen  all  the 
evidence  and  cannot  say.  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
I  think  a  student  in  London  entering  at  a  medical 
school  is  generally -led  to  take  the  examinations  of  the 
Conjoint  Board,  and  would  like,  in  many  cases,  to 
obtain  a  University  degree  also.  But  before  he  can  do 
so  he  must  in  that  case  either  gi  ve  up  the  examinations 
of  the  Conjoint  Board  or  add  to  them  the  examinations 
of  the  University  of  London.  The  number  is  very  con  • 
siderable  in  that  case  ;  and  in  the  result  a  good  niany- 
who  might  take  a  degree  in  the  University  of  London 
content  themselves  with  the  examinations  of  the  Con- 
joint Board  so  far  as  London  is  concerned  and,  as  is 
here  stated,  desert  the  London  schools  in  order  to  obtain 
a  degree  on  easier  terms  in  the  last  years  of  their 
undergraduate  career.  The  only  other  observation  I 
wTill  otter  on  this  subject  is  with  regard  to  the  objection 
that  we  make  that  the  colleges  have  less  power  to 
attract  endowments  in  their  present  position,  and  I  do 
so  merely  in  order  to  notice  that  it  has  been  raised  as 
an  objection  to  the  Charter  that  it  does  not  show  en- 
dowments forthcoming  to  support  a  first-class  Univer- 
sity. My  answer  to  that  is  that  it  was  not  the  business 
of  the  Charter,  or  the  intention  of  it,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  endowment ;  but  the  obtaining  of  the 
Charter  is,  in  our  opinion  (and  we  give  it  as  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  this  question  of 
necessity  for  many  years),  the  best  way  to  obtain 
endowment  either  from  public,  semi-public,  or  private 
sources. 

10.683.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Do  you  mean  endowment  of 
the  University  or  endowment  of  the  colleges  composing 
the  University  ? — I  do  not  draw  any  distinction  between 
them 

10.684.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  come  to  what,  I  think, 
is  a  more  important  matter  that  we  should  really  like 
to  inquire  into :  whether  the  existing  University  can 
be  so  modified  as  to  supply  what  is  required.  Of  course, 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  Senate,  and  submitted  by  them  to 
Convocation  P — I  have. 

10.685.  Supposing  the  difficulties  of  Convocation  to 
be  got  rid  of,  either  by  persuasion  or,  if  necessary,  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  overriding  Convocation,  do  you 
think  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  this  scheme,  which 
has  been  presented,  would  in  any  way  meet  the  re- 
quirements P — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  ;  but  with- 
out stating  a  personal  opinion  or,  still  less,  an  opinion 
on  behalf  of  the  college,  I  should  like  to  go  into  the 
question  somewhat  more  particularly.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  arises  is  whether  a  single  system  of  gradua- 
tion is  contemplated,  or  two  systems.  I  notice  that  in 
the  University  of  London,  according  to  a  Table  which 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  last 
Commission,  the  average  age  of  undergraduates,  say, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  25  years  and  seven  months. 
It  is  on  page  245.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  average 
the  length  of  the  undergraduate  career  of  candidates  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  for  20  years,  from  1868  to  1887, 
and  I  find  that  the  average  length  of  that  course  is  six 
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Sir  G.  Young,  years  and  one  month.    I  think  it  is  evident  that  a 
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10.686.  Is  that  for  medicine  ? — That  is  for  arts  only. 
In  science  it  is  very  much  the  same.  In  medicine  the 
considerations  are  different,  and  the  course,  as  is  very 
well  known,  is  longer  in  all  Universities.  I  think  a 
system  which  proceeds  upon  the  expectation  that  the 
average  course  of  the  undergraduate  will  last  for  six 
years  and  one  month  must  necessarily  be  very  different 
from  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  certainty  that  it 
will  not  exceed,  say,  three  years.  In  the  next  place, 
I  notice  that  the  work  of  the  examining  University  is 
to  arrange  and  hold  examinations,  but  in  a  teaching 
University  it  is  to  teach.  Examinations  are  useful  ac- 
cessories to  teaching  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  teach- 
ing  University,  and  for  degrees  it  is  proper,  perhaps, 
to  insist  upon  them  in  all  cases.  In  former  days  the 
same  thing  was  done  by  disputations.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  test  of  learning  may  yet  be  altered,  but  for 
the  present  I  may  take  it  that  examinations  are  re- 
cognised as  being  the  best  way  to  test  attainment. 
Still,  these  examinations  are  merely  accessories  to 
teaching  in  a  teaching  University.  In  an  examining 
University  they  are  all  that  it  has  to  do.  Then  the 
objection  is  raised:  Why  not  utilise  the  examinations  of 
the  existing  system,  since  you  must  have  examinations 
under  the  teaching  system  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
best  open  examinations  are  not  the  best  practicable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  teaching  University ;  and  this  is 
because  an  open  examination  must,  above  all  things,  be 
constant,  and  follow  a  certain  average ;  an  average 
taken  as  between  methods  of  teaching  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  institutions  that  send  up  candidates.  An  abrupt 
variation,  say,  from  the  last  year's  papers,  or  a  special 
recognition  of  particular  teaching  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  is,  a  blot  upon  the  examinations,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  general  equity  of  the  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  merit  of  examinations  in  a  teaching 
University  to  follow  teaching,  to  recognise  the  special 
t  aching  of  an  eminent  man  or  of  a  successful  school,  and 
to  foster  improvements  in  method  in  their  very  inceja- 
bion.  Each  system,  of  course,  has  its  defects  ;  but  in 
order  to  remedy  defects  each  system  requires  a  free 
hand,  close  attention  to  detail,  and  that  it  should  be 
worked  with  a  single  eye  to  its  own  principle.  The 
intrusion  of  a  different,  and  in  some  respects  an  op- 
posing, principle  into  the  consultations  of  a  governing 
body,  does  not  help  them  to  remedy  defects ;  it 
rather  tends  to  pare  away  the  excellences  of  each  system 
taken  separately.  I  notice,  for  instance,  that  in  Dublin 
where  a  system  of  open  examination,  that  is  to  say,  a 
system  of  admitting  students  to  the  examinations  of 
the  teaching  side,  has  been  grafted  upon  the  system  of 
a  teaching  University,  no  attempt  is  made  at  im- 
partiality and  independence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
examinations  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  been  giving  the  teaching  ;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
practice  examinations  of  those  who  have  been  taught, 
term  by  term,  conducted  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
Such  a  system  as  that  is,  of  course,  entirely  in- 
applicable to  any  proposed  combination  of  the  existing 
University  of  London  with  .the  teaching  University 
which  we  propose  to  found. 

10.687.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt 
the  Dublin  system  of  allowing  the  outsiders  to  come  in 
if  they  choose,  even  though  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  examinations.  It  would  affect  them,  but  it 
would  not  affect  London  ? — That  is  so.  I  should  object 
to  it  also  from  that  point  of  view ;  but  I  must  point 
out  that  if  the  teaching  University  were  to  do  as 
Dublin  has  done,  if  it  were  to  see  cause  to  introduce 
this  qualification  of  the  teaching  system — it  would  not 
meet  the  case  of  the  present  open  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  because  they  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
institution,  be  impartial  and  independent.  They  are 
the  examinations  to  which  outsiders  who  want  degrees 
must  continue  to  resort. 

10.688.  It  would  be  unfair  upon  them  that  one  living 
in  London  should  have  the  special  advantage  of  having 
been  already  taught  the  answers  to  the  questions  which 
would  be  put  ?— It  would  clearly  be  unfair  in  the  sense 
of  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  other 
students.  But,  more  than  that,  it  could  not  be  done. 
The  pressure  of  opposition  to  any  such  proposal  as  that 
would  be  irresistible.    I  do  not  think  it  is  seriously 


proposed  by  those  who  know  how  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  are  generally  regarded.  I  will 
take,  for  instance,  the  debate  of  July  1st,  1889,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Wallace  to 
add  to  the  system  of  the  teaching  Universities  in  Scot- 
land, a  similar  open  examination  system.  The  argi;- 
ments  on  both  sides  would  be  adverse  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  would  make  in  the  same  direction.  That  is  to 
say,  taking  Mr.  Wallace  himself  as  the  representative 
of  those  who  wish  to  carry  out  this  change  in  Scotland, 
he  praised  a  system  of  graduation  by  open  examina- 
tions as  being  the  poor  man's  University.  Then  if 
you  take  his  principal  opponent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour, 
nis  argument  was  that  a  combination  would  damage 
both.  You  have  the  majority  and  the  minority  united, 
therefore,  in  opposition  to  any  such  proposal  as  that 
of  placing  the  external  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  under  London  teachers. 

10,689.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  plan  of  having 
two  separate  sides  to  the  University,  one  a  London 
teaching  University,  and  the  other  a  University  to 
give  examinations  to  all  comers,  do  you  think  that 
would  work  ? — I  notice  in  this  respect  two  plans.  The 
first  is  a  plan  on  the  principle  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  which  was  rejected  by  Convocation  in  1891. 
With  regard  to  that  scheme,  I  should  like,  in  the  first 
place,  to  point  to  certain  provisions  in  it  which  were 
objectionable  in  our  opinion,  but  which  were  not 
essential,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  be 
objecting  merely  on  the  ground  of  blots  which  could  be 
removed.  Such  were,  for  instance,  that  after  an  open 
side  and  a  teaching  side  had  been  established,  each 
with  its  own  system  and  with  its  own  separate  exami- 
nations for  degrees,  in  the  first  place,  the  Medical 
Faculty  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science,  and  be  placed  for  London  as  well  as 
for  outside  medical  schools  under  an  entirely  different 
management.  That,  of  course,  was  no  necessary  part 
of  a  proposal  for  combination  between  the  teaching 
University  and  the  examining  University.  In  the  next 
place  there  was  a  limitation,  to  which  we  objected,  to 
Arts  and  Science  only  ;  thereby  excluding  the  teach- 
ing side  in  London  from  founding  any  new  Faculties. 
In  the  third  place  there  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  one  of  the  two  that  remained, 
through  the  refusal  to  it  of  a  very  important  element 
in  the  Science  teaching  of  the  University,  namely,  the 
preliminary  scientific  examination  of  medical  students, 
or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teaching  University,  of  those  who  are  to  be  medical 
students,  since  in  a  teaching  University  a  student  is 
to  be  classified  according  to  the  teaching  he  is  re- 
ceiving. This  refusal  would,  as  we  showed  at  the  time, 
have  thrown  our  Science  Faculty  into  confusion,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  points  which  to  the  last  we  never 
accepted  in  the  proposals  of  the  Senate.  In  the  fourth 
place  there  was  a  limitation  to  a  mere  Pass  degree. 

Setting  these  aside,  we  come  to  consider  the  scheme  on 
its  merits.  The  Governing  Body  as  projiosed  was  a 
very  large  Senate,  amounting  at  least  to  upwards  of 
60  members,  and  this  was  to  administer  the  separate 
systems  by  committees.  I  do  not  think  that  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  form  of  Governing  Body,  but  it  is  a 
workable  plan.  An  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate 
the  opposition  raised  to  this  scheme  in  the  country  by 
introducing  a  separate  plan  of  graduation  for  provin- 
cial colleges.  I  do  not  find  that  that  in  any  degree 
met  the  objections  either  of  the  institutions  of 
University  rank  or  otherwise,  or  of  those  who  looked 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more  im- 
portant section  of  candidates — the  great  majority — 
who  are  private  students.  1  think  they  still  felt  that 
the  changes  proposed  would  injure  the  reputation  of 
the  University  for  impartiality  and  independence, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  rather  extensive  correspon- 
dence, I  find  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
and  administrators  were  of  opinion  that  such  a 
plan  as  this  did  not  provide  them  with  sufficient 
security  that  the  external  examinations  would  re- 
main sufficiently  independent  of  the  influence  of 
London  teachers.  The  difficulty  in  forming  the 
Governing  Body  is  very  great.  London  teachers 
might  well  have  enough  influence  to  injure  the  open 
examinations  in  repute,  without  having  enoitgh  to 
ensure  a  free  hand  on  their  own  side  ;  and  when  you 
have  two  systems,  administered,  or  at  all  events 
governed  in  the  last  resort,  by  one  body,  not  being 
similar,  crossing  each  other  in  various  points,  and  re- 

?uiring  to  be  considered  from  different  points  of  view, 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  one  system  should  come  to 
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be  preferred  by  the  majority  and  the  other  less  con- 
sidered. 1  think  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  old  system  by  breaking  down, 
for  instance,  conditions  of  efficiency  in  admitting  new 
institutions  on  the  teaching  side.  The  past  history  of 
the  University  of  London  is  a  very  strong  instance  to 
that  effect.  Then  again  there  would  be  a  tendency 
always  towards  accepting  the  open  examinations  in 
order  to  save  trouble  ;  trouble  to  the  University  in  the 
first  place,  and  expense  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  trouble 
to  professors  of  the  weaker  sort,  who  would  find 
students  coming  to  them  claiming  to  be  prepared 
for  the  open  examination,  and  who  would  desire  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  two  sets  of 
examinations  at  once.  It  is  very  likely  that  it 
would  be  thought  a  good  thing  in  such  a  case  to 
accept  the  open  examinations,  and  to  substitute  them 
for  the  teaching  examinations.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  retrace  any  step  of  that  kind.  1  think, 
therefore,  that  the  two  systems  would  tend  towards 
unification ;  and  that  we  should  in  the  end  imper- 
ceptibly lose  that  for  which  we  had  effected  the 
change,  a  teaching  system  independent  of  external 
authority  imposed  upon  it  through  examinations. 

The  next  plan  is  that  of  what  I  may  call  for 
distinctiveness  a  dual  University;  that  is  to  say,  two 
entirely  separate  committees,  each  of  them  consti- 
tuted in  the  best  possible  way  for  its  own  separate 
purpose :  the  one  to  administer  a  system  of  external 
examinations,  the  other  to  administer  a  London 
teaching  side ;  and  with  a  Court,  to  exercise  supreme 
control  over  both.  I  use  the  word  Court,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  would 
come  before  it,  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
appeal  or  reference  in  any  point  where  the  two 
sides  were  concerned,  or  where  they  might  differ. 
I  think  it  is  workable — decidedly  workable.  It  is  a 
better  system  I  think  than  that  of  the  Senate,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  chance  of  its  being  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  either  Senate  or  Convocation,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  wrong  in  refusing  it. 
It  is  a  great  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
sake  of  meeting  this  mere  prima  facie  objection  that 
you  cannot  have  two  Universities  in  London,  to  incur 
the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  confusion  to  which  such  a 
proposal,  I  fear,  must  give  rise. 

There  is  an  objection  common  to  all  those  plans  : 
the  dilemma  as  to  one  degree  or  two.  If  you 
have  one  degree  it  becomes  unmeaning,  that  is  to 
say,  it  means  two  things.  If  you  have  two  degrees, 
I  declare,  speaking  as  an  administrator,  that  I 
should  despair  of  making  the  institution  intelligible 
to  the  outside  public.  It  will  be  observed  that  my 
principal  objections,  apart  from  this  last-mentioned, 
of  the  confusion  that  would  arise,  depend  upon  the 
Improbability,  in  some  respects  the  impossibility, 
of  carrying  out  these  plans.  To  that  an  answer 
has  been  made  that  it  was  all  very  well,  that  the 
argument  was  just,  some  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  but 
that  things  have  moved  since  then,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  now.  I  think  it  would  be  very  important 
before  relying  upon  any  such  statement  or  argument  as 
that  1  o  have  very  strict  proof  of  such  an  assertion.  I  do 
not  myself  see  any  signs  of  it.  I  am  quite  aware  of  all 
that  has  taken  place,  but  I  do  not  think  it  tends  towards 
an  agreement  upon  any  particular  basis  of  combination 
such  as  I  have  tried  to  examine.  I  think  that  those 
who  have  united  together  of  late  to  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  their  programme  that  there  must  be  only  one 
University,  mean  by  that  one  University,  diametrically 
opposite  things :  and  difficulties  would  break  out  so 
soon  as  they  were  called  upon  to  produce  a  scheme  in 
detail.  I  will  take,  for  instance,  the  association  for 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  professorial  Univer- 
sity which  I  will  deal  with  in  detail  hereafter.  I  think 
the  probability  of  their  success  is  affected  very  unfavour- 
ably by  the  adoption  of  any  such  ideas  as  these.  I  notice 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  admission  of  Council  repre- 
sentatives, say  of  University  College,  as  the  influence  of 
our  professors  that  is  objected  to  outside  London. 
The  members  of  the  Council  of  University  College  have 
in  times  past  in  considerable  numbers  been  members 
also  of  the  Senate  of  the  London  University,  without 
any  impeachment  of  the  impartiality  or  independence 
of  the  examinations  of  the  London  University.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Grote.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  the  champion  of  University  College  on  the  Senate 
against  the  proposals,  continually  made  in  those  days, 
to  admit  institutions  which  he  did  not  consider  worthy 
of  being  admitted  ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  had  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  have  constituted  a  new  policy  in  the 
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University,  he  changed  his  attitude  entirely  and  became   Sir  G.  Young, 
the  principal   supporter   and  even  proposer   of  the    Bart ,  M.A., 
proposition  of  1857 — to  throw  the  degrees  open  to  the  LL.D. 
world ;  thus  adopting  a  position  which  I  think  would 
in  general  be  that  adopted  by  a  gentleman  who  held    27  July  1892. 

the  position  of  member  of  the  Council  of  University  

College,  and  member  also  of  the  Senate  of  London 
University.  But  a  teacher  is  in  a  different  position. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  be  thought  im- 
partial, however  much  he  may  be  so. 

10.690.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
against  any  scheme  suggested  by  the  Senate  of  London 
University  ? — Any  scheme  for  a  combination  with  the 
London  University,  does  your  Lordship  mean  ? 

10.691.  Any  scheme  which  the  University  would 
take  lead  in  in  the  attempt  to  perform  the  function  of 
a  teaching  University  for  London.  Have  you  any- 
thing more  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — Not  at  present, 
1  think  1  have  covered  the  ground  so  far  as  regards 
any  proposal  for  a  combination  yet  known  to  me.  I 
have  tried  to  classify  them,  and  show  the  weakness  in 
each  case. 

10.692.  Then  in  objection  No.  4  you  say:  "  That  to 
"  found  another  University  tends  to  the  multiplication 
"  of  small  Universities  competing  for  students,  and 
"  making  a  Dutch  auction  of  degrees,  as  in  America." 
You  have  already  said  that  you  do  not  think  the  Gres- 
ham  University  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  de- 
grees ? — I  have  answered  that  by  implication. 

10.693.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  small  .Universities  ? — That  is  an  objection 
raised  by  Lord  Justice  Fry.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  largely  held,  and  I  think  the  question  whether  other 
teaching  Universities  should  be  founded  in  England 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  already  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

10.694.  Then  we  come  to  an  objection  on  the  ground 
of  procedure  ? — Upon  that,  as  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  I  have  nothing  to  add.  I  should  wish, 
however,  to  add  something  to  the  answer  numbered  6, 
that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  procedure  before  this 
Commission,  and  in  regard  to  the  position  which  is 
now  held  by  the  Gresham  Charter.  After  the  hearing 
before  the  Privy  Council  I  do  not  consider  that  the  re- 
opening of  the  subject  before  this  Commission  in  any 
sense  implies  a  rejection  of  the  Charter.  Such  a 
rejection  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  points,  though  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  case  which  the  Commissioners  will 
have  to  consider.  I  plead  for  a  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration of  this  Charter.  It  rejuresents,  as  the  Com- 
missioners are  aware,  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
labour  which  was  given  to  it  by  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  that  which  was  the  subject  matter  of  the 
inquiry,  namely,  University  teaching  in  London.  In 
this  connexion  I  deprecate  plans  which  require  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  them. 

10.695.  On  what  ground  ?  There  might  be  a  very 
good  plan  which  might  require  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
might  there  not  ? — I  deprecate  them  at  this  stage, 
more  especially  because  of  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  proceedings  in  that  direction,  and  especially 
because,  I  think  I  may  say,  of  the  reasons  which  are 
assigned  by  those  who  have  especially  advocated  pro- 
ceedings in  that  way.  They  are,  in  fact,  proposals  of  ]a 
destructive  nature  ;  to  neutralise  Convocation  ;  to  take 
away  its  powers  ;  to  absorb  or  otherwise  very  seriously 
interfere  with  the  colleges ;  to  repeal  the  Medical 
Acts  Amendment  Act.  All  those  are  very  serious 
questions,  and  I  believe  will  result  in  postponing  a 
practical  solution  for  many  years,  if  they  are  raised. 
You  cannot  raise  one  or  two  of  them  and  not  raise  the 
rest.  The  whole  subject  would,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
be  thrown  very  much  into  confusion.  If  it  is  possible, 
and  I  am  not  urging  it  if  it  is  found  impossible,  to 
make  a  good  scheme  for  the  University  of  London 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  then  I  think  the  labours 
of  this  Commission  will  be  much  more  likely  to  result 
in  success. 

10.696.  You  would  not  object  to  alterations  which 
would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  you  P — So 
far  from  that  I  fully  conttmplate  that  as  time  goes  on 
very  considerable  alterations  will  be  required,  say  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  University  College 
is  governed,  or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  may  be, 
under  which  King's  College  is  governed. 

10.697.  A  point  like  the  one  with  regard  to  the 
degree  given  by  the  Gresham  University  carrying  a 
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tir  G.  Young,  qualification  to  practice  would  require  an  Act  of  Par- 
Bart.,  M.A.,    liament,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

10.698.  If  such  an  alteration  were  proposed  you  would 
27  Jul '  18&2     object  k°  ^  on      merits  and  not  because  it  would  re- 

'  quire  an  Act  of  Parliament  P — I  should  neither  object 
to  it  because  it  required  an  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  on 
its  merits.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  University.  But  to  reopen  a  long-continued 
controversy  upon  medical  questions  which  was  settled 
under  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1886,  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  conclusion  of  those  who  possessed  know- 
ledge and  influence  on  the  matter,  that  thero  was  already 
a  sufficient  number  of  licensing  bodies  in  London,  would 
be  a  very  serious  matter.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
successful  in  it.  And  since  the  University  will  work 
very  well  without  that  plan,  I  am  prepared  to  try  the 
experiment.  If  my  opinion  should  be  found  to  be  wrong 
— if  it  were  to  be  found  hereafter  that  it  was  a  very 
serious  drawback  for  the  University — then  I  think  it 
will  be  time  for  the  administrators  to  go  to  Parliament 
and  say,  "  We  have  tried  honestly  to  work  the  system, 
"  and  now  we  ask  you  to  remove  the  grievance." 

10.699.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  that  particular  point  now  ? — I  should 
prefer  to  postpone  it,  because  it  is  a  mutter  wnich  un 
doubtedly  will  come  more  conveniently  nereafter.  "With 
regard  to  objection  No.  7:  "  That  the  adoption  of  the 
"  name  of  '  The  Gresham  University  '  and  the  resolu- 
"  tion  of  the  Gresham  Committee  to  support  the  esta- 
"  blishment  of  the  University  afforded  an  opportunity 
"  and  increased  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the 
"  Charter,"  I  think,  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient 
that  I  should  explain  what  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  with  the  Gresham  Committee  was. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  petitioners  failed  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  obtaining  the  name  for  the  Univer- 
sity which  they  desired,  the  Albert  University  of 
London.  The  words  "  of  London  "  were  omitted.  A 
considerable  objection  was  raised  to  the  name  in  the 
mutilated  condition  as  being  not  sufficiently  definite 
and  not  exactly  appropriate.  It  came  to  our  knowledge 
that  the  Gresham  Committee,  or  some  memoers  of  it, 
had  devoted  attention  to  the  subject  and  were  anxious 
to  confer  with  us  upon  it.  Private  conferences  took 
place  and  a  proposition  which  was  made  before  the  first 
Commission — not  by  the  colleges  but  by  an  individual 
witness — namely,  that  some  connexion  should  be  esta- 
blished between  the  Gresham  Trust  and  the  University, 
was  discussed.  The  line  open  to  the,  Gresham  Com- 
mittee under  the  Charter  was  that  they  shouid  claim  to 
enter  the  University  as  a  college  in  it.  But  there  were 
two  objections  to  this.  In  the  first  place  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether,  upon  the  most  liberal  construction 
of  the  conditions  of  efficiency  of  teaching  the  professors 
and  the  lecturers  of  Gresham  College  could  be  consi- 
dered as  entitled  to  enter  the  University.  In  the  next 
place  it  was  not  desired  by  either  party  that  they  should 
enter,  if  they  could  enter,  as  a  mere  college,  holding  a 
very  inferior  position  to  that  held  by  the  other  col- 
leges which  were  mentioned  in  the  Charter.  The 
suggestion  was  then  made  that  since  a  name  was  wanted 
for  the  University  and  buildings,  and  a  central  position 
in  London,  this  was  exactly  what  the  Gresham  Trust 
could  best  afford ;  and  on  their  part  the  representatives 
of  the  Common  Council  and  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
who  form  the  Committee,  were  very  desirous  that  the 
most  ancient  institution  for  University  purposes  in 
London  should  not  be  left  out,  but  should  hold  a  position 
within  the  University.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that 
the  Gresham  Committee  should  not  claim  to  enter  as  a 
college,  but  that  they  should  take  into  consideration, 
and  work  out  after  the  Charter  was  established,  a  plan 
for  giving  the  University  a  centre  in  the  city  of 
London. 

10.700.  I  think  they  only  propose  to  lend  the  build- 
ings to  you  ?  They  do  not  make  them  over  to  you, 
but  they  propose  to  lend  them  p — The  whole  question 
was  reserved  for  future  consideration.  They  gave  us 
an  assurance  of  goodwill,  and  it  was  given  in  a  form 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  was  not  likely  to  end  in 
mere  goodwill.  What  we  gave  them  was  the  position 
of  honour  in  the  new  University.  Besides  that  we  got 
the  advantage  of  the  name. 

10.701.  Since  then  they  have  passed  another  resolu- 
tion that  they  would  rather  work  with  the  London 
University,  have  they  not? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

10.702.  I  think  they  are  rather  lukewarm  in  their 
support  of  you  now  ? — I  am  not  much  surprised  to  hear 
that,  because  we  do  not  hold  the  same  position  now  as  we 


did  when  the  Charter  was  on  the  point  of  being  passed 
into  law.  But  I  hope  that  the  recent  good  understand- 
ing is  not  irrevocably  lost. 

10.703.  You  do  not  contemplate  getting  any  part  of 
the  endowments  from  them,  do  you  p — As  I  say,  the 
whole  question  as  to  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
arrangement  on  their  side  should  be  was  reserved. 
They  told  us  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  things — a  conclusion  which  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  hear — in  regard  to  their  educa- 
tional work  ;  and  the  whole  matter  was  reserved  for 
future  treatment.  This  might  of  course  result  in  a 
change  in  the  trusts  of  the  Gresham  endowment,  or 
it  might  be  gradually  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
University  upon  the  basis  of  their  present  trusts. 

10.704.  Your  connexion  with  the  Gresham  institution 
is  not  at  all  essential  to  your  scheme,  is  it  P — No,  it  is 
not  essential,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  it. 

10.705.  It  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  name  P — It 
got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  name,  and  it  was  of  the 
greatest  value  in  other  respects.  It  re-established  that 
connexion  which  formerly  existed  between  University 
College  and  the  City  of  London.  There  was  formerly  a 
very  close  connexion  between  the  city  and  the  Univer- 
sity  teaching  of  London  ;  a  connexion  of  a  kind  which, 
speaking  from  some  experience  at  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, I  can  say,  is  by  no  means  a  shadowy  matter. 

10.706.  It  is  of  so  little  importance  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  is  it  P — The 
Charter  had  passed  the  Privy  Council  before  this  ne- 
gotiation took  place.  I  would  refer  the  Commissioners 
for  further  information  as  to  the  Gresham  Trust  to  the 
Return  which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boby,  as  a  Blue  Book. 

10.707.  Shall  we  proceed  to  the  "  Objections  to  the 
"  constitution  of  the  University  as  settled  in  the 
"  Privy  Council"  ? — I  have  nothing  to  add  with  which 
I  need  trouble  the  Commission  until  I  come  to  No.  11 
on  my  paper.  As  the  paper  will  be  put  in  as  part  of 
my  evidence  I  do  not  trouble  them  at  present  about  the 
other  matters.  I  should  like,  however,  to  add  to  the 
statement  of  the  efficiency  of  University  College  in  par- 
ticular that  we  have  received  during  the  last  20  years 
private  endowment  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000Z. 

10.708.  You  allude  further  on  to  the  question 
whether  there  are  other  institutions  which  could  also 
be  drawn  into  the  new  University  P — That  is  one  of  the 
points  that  I  propose  to  reserve  on  this  occasion. 

10.709.  Now  would  you  go  on  with  11  ? — The  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  a  professorial  University  which 
has  been  formed  since  this  paper  was  drawn  up  is  one 
which  I  should  prefer  to  consider  as  not  antagonistic 
to  the  objects  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  Gres- 
ham Charter.  It  is  true  that  they  have,  in  my  opinion 
somewhat  unfortunately,  adopted  a  rather  hostile  form 
of  expression.  But  we  have  much  in  common  with  their 
ideas  ;  and  if  we  differ  from  them,  as  we  are  constrained 
to  do,  it  is  rather  upon  questions  which  are  outside 
educational  policy,  and  in  points  which  arise,  perhaps, 
from  our  having  been  obliged  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tion which  we  hold  to  take  into  account  many  con- 
siderations which  are  not  so  evident  to  teachers 
engaged  in  work  of  a  special  kind  within  the  various 
teaching  institutions. 

10.710.  You  have  not  had  an  o]3portunity  of  seeing 
the  evidence  of  the  advocates  of  the  professorial  system, 
have  you  ? — I  have  seen  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Thorpe 
and  of  one  or  two  others.  The  evidence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  was 
put  into  my  hands  only  this  morning.  At  the  same 
time,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  so  many  of  their 
papers,  and  the  subjects  are  so  familiar  to  me  from 
a  time  long  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  me,  and  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
my  own  initiative. 

10.711.  As  far  as  I  gather  the  main  principle  of  their 
proposal  was  that  the  colleges  should  either  imme- 
diately or  gradually  cease  to'  exist  as  colleges  and  be 
absorbed  into  the  University  ? — So  I  understand. 

10.712.  Do  you  think  that  could  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  your  scheme  ? — No,  that  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  our  scheme. 

10.713.  It  seems  the  direct  opposite  ? — Yes. 

10.714.  In  your  scheme  the  colleges  are  the  main 
thing  ? — Yes. 
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10.715.  The  University  fills  rather  a  subordinate 
position  to  the  colleges  in  your  scheme,  does  it  not? — 
No.    I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  that  is  not  so. 

10.716.  I  was  noticing  you  remark  that  there  is 
nothing  necessarily  antagonistic  between  your  scheme 
and  the  professorial  scheme  P—  It  was  rather  their  ideas 
than  their  scheme  of  which  I  meant  to  speak.  The 
objects  with  which  they  have  proposed  the  absorption 
of  University  College  did  not  appear  to  me  to  require 
anything  of  the  kind. 

10.717.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  strong  staff  of 
University  professors,  which  seems  to  be  the  pith  of 
their  scheme,  or  at  any  rate  you  would  see  no  objection 
to  it  ? — I  do  not  attach  the  smallest  importance  to 
their  being  called  University  professors,  but  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  a  strong  staff  of  professors  doing  Uni- 
versity work. 

10.718.  It  would  be  a  point  of  minor  importance 
whether  they  were  called  college  professors  or  Uni- 
versity professors  P — They  would  not  be  called  college 
professors.  At  present  they  are  called  professors  simply. 
We  do  not  call  them  college  professors. 

10.719.  They  are  appointed  at  present  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  different  colleges,  and  in  their  scheme 
they  would  carefully  avoid  that ;  they  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  or  by  some 
body  of  that  kind  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  no  doubt.  That  is 
a  detail,  though  possibly  an  important  detail. 

10.720.  What  does  the  resemblance  consist  in,  then  ? 
Is  it  in  having  a  strong  body  of  professors  ? — The  resem- 
blance is  that  we  are  both  alike  desirous  of  a  University 
giving  prominence  to  teaching  as  its  primary  work, 
and  governed  practically,  though  not  altogether  with- 
out check,  by  teachers.  In  their  programme  I  have  to 
note,  in  the  first  jDlace,  the  absence  of  any  necessary 
connexion  between  this  scheme  and  the  question  which 
we  have  been  discussing  of  the  one  University  or  two. 
They  have  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  their  proposals, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  professorial  University  might 
be  established  in  London  independent  of  the  existing 
University,  and  I  should  say  also  that  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  increasing  professorial  influence  are  gratui- 
tously encountered  by  mixing  up  with  it  control  over 
the  existing  external  examinations.  The  next  point  is, 
that  they  have  given,  I  think,  an  insufficient  considera- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Gresham  Charter.  A  good 
deal  of  misunderstanding  arises  from  the  idea  that  the 
Charter  must  contain  everything  that  it  is  important 
that  the  University  should  do,  and  that  it  must  men- 
tion, in  some  proportionate  way,  the  more  important 
and  the  less  important  details  of  its  work.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  a  charter.  The  shorter  the  charter  the 
better  the  University.  The  fewer  the  provisions,  which 
are  almost  entirely  of  the  nature  of  restrictions,  in  a 
charter,  the  freer  hand  the  University  has.  For  in- 
stance, when  Ave  pass  over  leaf  after  leaf  and  paragraph 
after  paragraph  of  the  Charter,  and  find  nothing  about 
research,  I  say  so  much  the  better  for  research.  When 
we  find  certain  provisions  inserted  with  some  degree  of 
particularity  of  a  nature  which  tends  against  a  free  hand 
in  matters  of  education,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  are 
the  matters  which  are  of  most  importance  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  drawing  the  Charter.  They  were  put 
there  in  order  to  satisfy  objectors  ;  they  are  fetters  upon 
the  action  of  the  University,  inserted  in  order  to  meet  the 
objections  of  outsiders  who  would  otherwise  have  op- 
posed us.  In  short,  a  charter  is  not  a  body  of  statutes. 
Thus,  when  I  read  in  the  circular  of  this  Association  that 
there  is  no  security  for  the  preliminary  scientific  training 
of  medical  graduates,  ray  reply  is  that  the  security  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  University  itself.  I  do  not  find  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  certainly 
not  in  any  document  which  is  binding  upon  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  a  security  is 
deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  preliminary  scientific 
training  of  medical  graduates.  If  it  is  objected  that 
from  other  reasons  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Charter  are  anxious  to  have  no  such 
scientific  training  or  inadequate  scientific  training,  that 
is  an  argument  which  we  will  endeavour  to  meet;  but 
it  is  not  a  valid  argument  that  such  a  security  does  not 
exist  in  the  language  of  the  Charter. 

10.721.  One  idea  was  that  the  preponderance  of  the  me- 
dical profession  on  the  GoverningBody  and  the  immense 
power  which  the  medical  profession  have  altogether 
in  the  Charter  would  tend  to  make  the  examinations 
for  medical  degrees  purely  practical,  and  prevent 
the  scientific  education  being  sufficiently  attended  to? 


— That  is  a  very  fair  argument,  and  no  doubt  it  re-  Sir  G.  Young, 
quires  to  be  met  in  detail.  Another  point  is  this  :  It  Bart.,  M.A., 
is  alleged  that  there  is  an  intention  to  admit,  or  at  all  LL.l). 

events,  that  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  the  admission   

of  institutions  io  the  University  which  are  not  of  Uni-    -I  July  1892. 

versity  grade.    I  think  this  shows  that  the  provisions   

of  the  Charter  have  been  very  insufficiently  considered. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
found  entirely  efficient  in  the  Victoria  University. 
Another  statement  that  has  been  made  very  freely  is 
that  such  institutions  as  the  Normal  College  of  Science 
are  excluded  from  the  Charter.  That,  of  course,  is  not  so. 

10.722.  There  is  power  to  admit  that  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  power  to  admit  it  and  to  have  affected  to  admit  it  • 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Charter  was  framed  and 
considered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

10.723.  You  would  have  no  objeclion  to  admit  it  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so  ? — Certainly  not. 

10.724.  The  objection  to  that  would  be  Government 
control,  would  it  not  ?  It  ought  to  be  autonomous  if 
it  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Would  there  not  be  difficulties  in  that  way  P 
— No  doubt.  And  there  are  difficulties  of  another 
kind  which  I  will  deal  with  hereafter — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  call  them  at  this  stage  impossibili- 
ties— but  there  are  difficulties  which  under  the  present 
constitution  of  the  college  would  render  its  admission 
impossible. 

10.725.  Would  you  rather  postpone  that  question  p — 
Yes  ;  I  would  rather  postpone  it  for  the  present.  Then 
the  next  point  that  I  would  come  to  in  considering  the 
question  of  professorial  control  in  the  University  is  the 
question  whether  the  Council  in  the  Charter  will  be 
too  powerful  as  regards  the  teaching  body. 

10.726.  Whether  the  teaching  body  will  be  suffi- 
ciently represented  or  not  ? — That  is  one  element  in 
the  question.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  constitution  of 
the  University  was  settled  by  among  others  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  University 
College,  London,  through  several  years.  We  find  that 
the  plan  there  followed  is  that  of  a  Council  upon 
which  the  professors  have  a  substantial  representa- 
tion. 

10.727.  What  sort  of  number  was  it  contemplated 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  should  be  ?  It 
is  left  blank  P  —  The  number  that  is  contemplated 
would  be  six',  reducible  after  ten  years  to  three  if  a  re- 
presentation was  given  to  Convocation,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  body  of  graduates. 

10.728.  The  Convocation  was  to  appoint  half  when  it 
was  in  full  swing  P — Yes. 

10.729.  And  the  remaining  three  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  ? — Yes.  An  objection  has  been  raised 
that  the  Council  in  the  Charter  will  be  absolute,  and 
that  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  check  upon  its  action 
by  the  professors.  To  that  I  wish  to  answer  that  good 
administration  seems  to  require  that  responsibility 
should  not  be  divided.  To  make  the  best  Governing 
Body  you  can,  and  to  give  it  absolute  power  is,  I  think, 
the  way  to  manage  an  institution  ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
teaching  body  should  be  carefully  secured  its  proper 
share  of  influence  in  various  ways  :  in  the  first  place, 
by  a  strong  representation  upon  the  Council ;  in  the  next 
place,  by  an  exclusive  position  of  advisers  to  the  Council 
in  educational  matters  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  by  the 
constitution  which  has  been  given  to  the  advising 
body.  I  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  the  particular  con- 
stitution we  have  adopted  is  necessarily  the  best.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  under  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  A  different  constitution  would 
be  that  of  a  Senatus  Acaclemicus  as  in  Scotland,  where, 
instead  of  separate  Faculties  appointing  boards  of 
studies,  the  professors,  as  I  understand,  or  a  represen- 
tation of  them  form  a  common  board.  It  is  a  matter 
of  detail  which  of  those  is  the  better  of  two  plans. 
Again,  there  is  a  somewhat  different  plan  adopted  in  the 
Victoria  University.  But  I  think  the  opinions  of  admi- 
nistrators of  University  education  in  London  coming 
together  from  institutions  governed  on  different  plans 
to  consider  the  question  by  the  light  of  their  experience 
are  deserving  of  some  respect  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  my  own  experience  of  20  years 
of  the  working  of  University  College  leads  me  to  have 
some  confidence  in  predicting  that  in  all  educational 
matters,  and  in  every  matter  in  which  some  financial 
consideration  or  some  consideration  derived  from  the 
nature  of  trusts  or  similar  provisions  does  not  come 
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Sir  G.  Young,   into  play,  the  teachers  will  govern  this  University. 

Bart,,  M.A.  ',    They  will  have  matters  in  their  own  hands. 

LL.D.  10,730.  To  begin  with  they  will  attend  more  regu- 

_.  larly,  will  they  not? — Yes,    and  they    will  know 

-       y  the  facts  of  the  case  with  which  the  University  is 

dealing.  Moreover,  there  will  be  no  inclination  in 
a  body  formed  as  we  have  formed  it  in  any  way  to 
go  against  the  advice  of  the  teaching  body,  except 
where  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  so  to  do.  The 
question  whether  the  Faculties  should  be  divided 
or  put  together  I  may  say  was  decided  by  us  in  favour 
of  the  division  chiefly  from  regard  to  the  circumstances 
that  the  Faculties  at  present  in  London  are  of  very 
unequal  size  and  the  number  of  students  very  differ- 
ent; the  Medical  Faculty,  of  course,  having  an  immense 
preponderance. 

10,731.  And  it  would  have  a  still  greater  preponder- 
ance than  it  has  now  in  the  councils  of  the  college  if 
the  faculties  acted  together  ? — If  the  faculties  were 
compelled  in  all  cases  to  act  together  that  would  be  so, 
and  if  they  were  bound  as  a  normal  thing  to  act  to- 
gether and  were  separated  only  for  special  purposes,  I 
do  not  think  the  separate  faculties  would  have  the 
same  power  that  they  have  under  this  provision.  T 
submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  can  consider  it  for  themselves,  upon  those 
grounds. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  absorption  or 
abolition  of  University  College  and  King's  College ; 
and  I  would  ask  the  Commissioners  to  compare  very 
carefully  the  handling  of  this  question  in  the  Gres- 
ham  Charter  with  the  handling  given  to  it  by  the 
Association.  The  diversity  of  tradition  and  principle 
between  University  College  and  King's  College  is  a 
thing  which  exists  in  society  and  in  the  State,  quite 
apart  from  University  teaching  in  London,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  constitution  of  these  colleges.  It 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  it  will  find  its  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  administer  the  University.  We 
recognise  this  diversity  :  we  assign  strict  limits  to 
it ;  and  we  provide  a  University  which  shall  be  so  far 
as  possible  independent  of  the  special  considerations  to 
which  this  diversity  gives  rise.  Our  friends  of  the 
Professorial  Association  begin  by  sweeping  away  insti- 
tutions which  are  at  least  respectable  ;  which  have 
done  their  work  well,  and  which  are  very  strongly 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  principal  sections  of 
those  from  whom  the  University  must  draw,  its  students. 
"They  ignore  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  upon  any 
such  supposition  as  that  King's  College  will  give  up  its 
traditions  in  favour  of  University  College,  or  that 
University  College  will  give  up  its  traditions  in  favour 
of  King's  College  ;  and  I  think  we  must  fairly  conclude 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  University  will  be  un- 
denominational, the  result  of  accepting  their  scheme 
would  be  that  King's  College  would  be  left  out.  But 
supposing  that  their  scheme  were  successful ;  that  it 
should  be  adopted  ;  I  say  that  the  antagonism  would 
arise  and  become  the  subject  of  difficulty  in  every 
matter  that  was  discussed  within  the  University  itself. 
We  should  have  contests  for  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessorships between  those  who  looked  at  the  election 
from  the  point  of  view  of  King's  College  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  which  is  associated  with  University  College  on 
the  other  hand.  We  should  have,  that  is  to  say,  a 
University  which  was  not  in  unity  with  itself 
and  in  which  no  limits  were  placed  upon  these  con- 
tests ;  which  are  not  after  all  of  the  essence  of  Univer- 
sity work.  In  our  scheme  we  have  allotted  to  each 
element  its  proper  sphere  ;  we  have  recognised  facts  as 
they  exist,  and  made  the  best  of  them. 

An  objection  is  raised,  then,  that  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity is  merely  another  examining  body  ;  that  we 
have  added  nothing  to  the  teaching  power  of  London  ; 
that  all  we  have  done  is  to  institute  a  new  body  which 
shall  examine.  That  is  another  point  in  which  I  think 
insufficient  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  terms 
of  the  Charter.  By  bringing  together  the  teachers 
of  London,  organising  them  into  Faculties,  giving 
them  power,  not  as  members  of  institutions,  but  as 
teachers  of  a  University,  that  is  to  say,  teachers  of 
London  generally,  we  have  provided  a  forum,  as  I  said 
in  my  previous  evidence  —  a  common  platform  —  for 
improvements  in  teaching,  the  absence  of  which  has 
been  the  true  reason  hitherto  why  these  improvements 
could  not  be  made.  It  is  then  said,  "  But  your  inter- 
"  collegiate  arrangements  are  not  compulsory  ";  and 
in  the  heat  of  argiiment  it  has  even  been  asserted  that 
they  are  prohibited  by    the  Charter.     That  is  not 


the  case.  To  make  them  compulsory  in  the  Charter 
would  involve  a  proceeding  into  detail  certainly  in- 
curring more  than  a  risk — a  certainty — of  making  a 
great  many  mistakes.  We  are  asking  for  this  Charter 
in  order  to  carry  out  inter-collegiate  arrangements. 
We  have  asked  for  it,  because  we  cannot  get  on  with- 
out them  ;  and  certainly  if  after  a  fair  trial  it  was 
found  that  they  would  not  be  promoted  by  the  Charter, 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  go  and  ask  for  lurther  powers. 
These  powers,  however,  are  in  our  opinion  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  carry  out  very  beneficial  arrangements 
for  lessening  the  competition  as  between  institution 
and  institution,  as  between  teacher  and  teacher,  which 
at  present  does  us  all  equally  harm.  I  would  point  to 
the  experience  of  my  own  University  (Cambridge),  and 
to  the  history  for  the  last  30  years  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  a  system  of  almost 
absolute  separation  of  the  several  colleges  has  given 
place,  and  where  a  system  of  inter-collegiate  arrange- 
ments has  become  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
entirely  without  provisions  in  a  Charter  or  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  compel  them,  simply  from  the  good 
sense  of  the  administrators  of  the  institutions  who 
found  they  were  doing  themselves  harm  by  going  on 
without  these  arrangements.  Human  nature  being  the 
same,  and  the  difference  of  conditions  between  London 
and  Cambridge  not  being  so  very  great  as  to  make  a 
difference  in  regard  to  this  question,  I  anticipate  the 
same  result  from  the  Gresham  Charter. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  University  will  have 
insufficient  power  as  against  the  colleges.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  University  will  be  placed  in  an  inferior 
position  as  against  the  colleges.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
so.  The  paragraph  that  is  quoted  is  paragraph  25  in  the 
Charter.  "A  college  in  the  University  shall  not  in 
"  any  way  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
"  Council,  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  the 
"  duration  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  of 
"  the  students  of  the  college  as  a  qualification  for 
"  University  degrees  or  distinctions."  With  that 
must  be  taken  paragraph  3,  where  the  University  takes 
power  to  confer  degrees  on  all  persons  who  shall  have 
pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college  in  the 
University.  Referring  to  what  I  said  before,  it  is 
evident  that  what  we  had  to  do  in  this  Charter  was  to 
fix  the  limits  of  interference,  and  not  to  describe  the 
powers  of  the  University,  except  in  general  terms.  It 
follows  that  it  is  the  University  and  not  the  colleges  who 
will  say  what  "  the  regular  course  of  study  "  is  to  be. 
It  is  the  University  and  not  the  colleges  who  will  say 
what  the  "  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  "  shall  be. 

10,732.  The  University  has  not  power,  as  the  Charter 
is  drawn,  over  the  appointment  of  the  professors  of  the 
different  colleges,  has  it  ? — I  will  come  to  that,  but  I 
am  now  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  studies,  which, 
I  think,  it  will  be  convenient  to  keep  separate  from  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  professors.  I  was  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  University  and  not  the  colleges  who 
will  say  what  the  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required 
shall  be.  That  gives  the  University  an  almost  absolute 
power,  except  in  regard  of  such  branches  of  study  as 
are  outside  the  curriculum  for  any  degree  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  Fine  Arts  School  at  University  College,  the 
classes  for  preparation  for  Civil  Service  examinations 
at  King's  College  ;  and  I  may  compare  the  medical 
classes  at  Owens  College,  which  prepare  for  the  con- 
joint examination  of  the  Royal  Colleges  in  London. 
In  all  other  respects  the  colleges  are,  educationally 
speaking,  I  think,  placed  entirely  not  under  the  mere 
formal  control,  but  under  the  power  of  the  University 
to  an  extent  which  will  be  efficient  for  the  purposes  of 
graduation. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers. This  I  should  prefer  to  treat  in  the  first  place  from 
a  somewhat  broader  point  of  view  than  the  mere  ap- 
pointment of  them,  because  I  notice  that  an  argument  is 
urged  against  our  Charter  from  the  competition  which 
at  present  exists  between  institutions,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  end  to  that  competition  if  any 
improvement  is  to  take  place  in  University  teaching. 
Competition  as  between  teachers  is  not  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  ideas  are  embodied 
in  the  Gresham  Charter  a  thing  to  be  put  down  and 
suppressed  in  every  form.  Different  systems  of  com- 
petition, different  forms,  are  adopted  in  different  Uni- 
versities. It  may  be  entirely  unregulated,  like  the 
competition  that  existed  at  Cambridge  when  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  of  the  undergraduates  was  done 
by  private  coaches.  It  may  be  between  extra-mural 
and  intra-mural  schools,  an  institution  which  has  arisen 
from  historical  causes  in  Scotland,  and  which  in  form, 
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I  suppose,  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  into 
another  University.  There,  as  I  understand,  you  have 
a  regularly  organised  staff  of  teachers  withm  _  the 
University  and  a  more  or  less  regularly  organized 
staff  outside  the  University.  Then,  again,  there  is  a, 
system  under  which  not  exactly  monopoly  but  a  privi- 
lege is  given  to  a  single  professor  in  each  subject  or 
in°each  department  to  an  extent  which  enables  him 
practically  to  regulate  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  the 
University  in  that  department,  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
being  done  by  teachers  who  have  not  very  much 
power.  That,  I  understand,  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  German  Universities.  As  against  all 
these  there  is  another  system,  of  recognising  a  limited 
number  of  organised  staffs,  placing  the  competition 
between  them  under  check  by  the  University,  and 
giving  them  a  common  faculty  organisation  such  as  we 
have  arranged,  which  will  tend  to  a  self-acting  remedy 
for  the  mischiefs  of  competition.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that.  We  are  de- 
cidedly inclined  to  prefer  it,  and  I  would  call  attention 
in  this  respect  to  the  very  large  powers  which  are  given 
to  the  University  in  respect  of  teachers,  to  which,  I 
think,  not  quite  sufficient  attention  has  been  given.  I 
refer  to  paragraph  11  of  the  Charter.  In  starting  a 
University  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  recognise 
more  or  less  existing  interests;  and  I  do  uot  sup- 
pose any  exception  will  be  taken  to  this  being  done 
in  the  way  proposed ;  that  the  colleges  after  dis- 
cussion should  at  the  first  start  —  nominate  their 
existing  teachers  under  arrangements  which  seem  to 
them  good,  who  should  constitute  the  first  Faculty  in 
the  University.  But  in  the  case  of  all  other  appoint- 
ments the  University  is  absolute  :  "  Provided  that,  ex- 
"  cept  in  the  case  of  persons  designated  before  the 
"  Council  is  first  constituted,  no  designation  of  per- 
"  sons  to  be  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Faculties 
"  shall  take  effect  without  the  approval  of  the  Council." 
What  would  be  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  University 
College,  I  ask,  to  whom  the  University  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  Faculty  ?  Certainly  the  University  would 
have  it  in  its  power  to  say,  "  We  cannot  recognise  his 
"  teaching  as  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  qualifi- 
"  cation  of  a  student  to  enter  the  examination  for  the 
"  degree."  His  position  would  be  untenable ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  University  has  a  practical  veto  upon 
the  appointment  of  incompetent  teachers. 

10.733.  One  proposal  has  been  to  give  an  actual  veto 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  that  he  should  exercise  it  after 
consultation  with  the  Faculty  to  which  the  teacher 
belonged  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
give  it  as  we  have  done,  to  the  Council  of  the  University. 

10.734.  In  an  indirect  way  of  not  allowing  him  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Faculty,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

10.735.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ?— I  think  it  is 
certainly  sufficient.  I  cannot  doubt  it.  There  would 
be  no  power,  it  is  true,  to  prevent  University  College, 
for  instance,  from  trying  an  experiment  in  teaching 
which  the  University  is  not  yet  prepared  to  try.  That 
is  a  power  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  be  taken 
away.  If  the  University  say,  "  We  think  your  experi- 
"  ment  a  rash  one,  or  one  which  in  its  inception  we 
"  think  we  ought  not  to  recognise  as  forming  part  of 
"  the  necessary  curricula  for  degrees,"  then  it  will  be 
in  its  power  to  refuse  to  recognise  those  teachers. 

10.736.  To  refuse  recognition  or  admission  into  the 
Faculty,  but  the  teaching  may  still  go  on  ?— The  teach- 
ing may  still  go  on  in  the  college,  but  the  University 
will  be  in  no  sense  responsible  for  it,  and  it  will  not  load 
to  a  degree. 

10.737.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  a 
more  decided  veto.  Do  you  think  the  Council,  or  the 
Chancellor,  whichever  you  like  to  trust  with  it,  would 
be  in  the  least  likely  to  veto  a  useful  or  necessary  man  ? 
— I  think  my  answer  would  be  this  :  Is  it  worthwhile, 
for  the  sake  of  what  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  to 
force  us  to  raise  all  the  questions  which  would  be  raised 
by  a  repeal  of  the  University  College  Act  ? 

10.738.  Except  that  you  think  it  not  worth  while,  and 
that  it  would  entail  an  alteration  of  the  University  Col- 
lege Act,  you  do  not  in  principle  object  to  a  more  decided 
veto,  if  it  were  thought  advisable  on  other  grounds  ? — 
I  think  I  must  reserve  an  objection,  although  it  is  one 
which  does  not  affect  the  principal  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent inquiry.  I  think  if  University  College  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  that  power  of 
trying  experiments,  even  beyond  what  the  University 
may  be  prepared  to  recognise.  I  do  not  urge  this  as  a 
strong  practical  objection,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
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vent  University  College  from  trying  those  experiments.  Bart.,  M.A., 

But  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  that  each  in  its  own  LL.D. 
sphere  should  have  a  free  hand ;  that  the  University 
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affects  its  own  teaching,  and  that  University  College  

should  have  power  to  develop  on  its  own  side. 

10.739.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  time  to 
enter  into  the  subject,  but  some  time  or  other  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  appointment  of 
University  professors.  Will  that  come  in  now  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

10.740.  At  the  end  of  clause  3  the  University  is 
given  power  to  appoint  lecturers  to  give  instruction  in 
any  subject.  Would  you  object  to  strengthening  that  by 
making  it  compulsory  that  they  shall  appoint  lecturers , 
and  putting  the  word  "professors"  instead  of  the 
word  "  lecturers  "  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
strong  objection  to  that.  I  rather  object  to  making  it 
compulsory  upon  the  University  that  they  shall  do 
anything  which  they  will  be  disposed  to  do  if  there  is 
the  smallest  reason  for  it.  But  that  is  a  formal  objec- 
tion, if  it  is  thought  advisable  that  the  University 
should  be  so  compelled.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  questions  of  title  are  not  to  my  mind  things  that 
we  should  care  to  discuss  now. 

10.741.  Would  it  not  put  the  University  in  a 
stronger  position  if  they  found  they  were  to  appoint 
professors  ?  A  professor  is  a  rather  more  important 
man  than  a  lecturer,  is  he  not  ? — Yes.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  that  at  some  length.  I  notice  that  the 
University  under  the  Charter  has  full  power  to  call  its 
lecturers  professors  at  present.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  University  from  giving  titles  to  anybody. 
That  power  can  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  profes- 
sors in  colleges,  so  as  to  call  some  of  them  University 
professors,  or  Gresham  professors,  or  regius  profes- 
sors, (though  I  do  not  think  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity ought  to  call  anybody  a  regius  professor,)  or, 
again,  it  can  be  exercised  in  favour  of  these  external 
lecturers. 

10.742.  We  have  had  the  question  raised  before  us 
as  to  the  desirability  of  appointing  regius  professors  ? 
— By  a  regius  professor,  I  understand  a  professor  who 
is  historically  connected  with  the  Crown  in  some 
way. 

10.743.  Appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — Not  always,  I 
think. 

10.744.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  would  you 
object  to  professors  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — A 
professor  appointed  by  the  Crown  is  a  professor  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  [of  the  day.  The  minister  of 
the  day  must  act  on  the  advice  of  somebody.  I  do  not 
think  anything  is  gained  by  it.  I  do  not  strongly  ob- 
ject to  it,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  exists. 

10.745.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  What  do  you  allude  to 
when  you  say  that  under  the  Gresham  scheme  the  Uni- 
versity can  appoint  professors  ?  To  what  clause  in  the 
Charter  do  you  point  ?  —  There  is  no  clause  in  the 
Charter  which  prohibits  it  from  doing  so.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from'  conferring  any  title  upon 
anybody,  unless  it  is  prohibited  in  the  Charter. 

10.746.  You  would  not  object,  would  you,  to  the 
word  "professors"  being  inserted,  instead  of  "  lec- 
turers," to  make  it  beyond  dispute  ? — In  addition  to 
"  lecturers,"  do  you  mean  ? 

10.747.  "Professors  and  lecturers"? — That  is  the 
point  I  am  now  going  to  discuss.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
it  absolutely,  but  I  want  to  point  out  a  good  many 
difficulties,  and  a  good  many  considerations  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  Next  to  the  proposal 
of  giving  it  as  a  mere  title,  which  I  do  not  think  is  a 
matter  for  long  discussion  or  of  great  importance 
either  way,  comes  the  question  of  appointing  profes- 
sors by  way  of  University  chairs,  such  chairs  carrying 
with  them  a  certain  position  in  the  organisation  and 
constitution  of  the  University.  I  will  take  for  in- 
stance an  ex  officio  seat  upon  the  board  of  studies.  In 
framing  the  Gresham  Charter  we  were  face  to  face 
with  a  very  serious  difficulty  affecting  this  question, 
which  is  this :  it  is  the  principle  of  a  University  such 
as  we  were  of  desirous  of  founding  that  there  shall  be 
no  test  as  a  condition  of  University  office.  As  is 
known  to  the  Commissioners,  there  is  a  provision  at 
King's  College  that  every  teacher  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  We  were,  therefore,  unable 
to  cont  ?mplate  the  conferring  of  an  ex  officio  position 
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Sir  G.  Young,        a  University  teacher  upon  an   ex  officio  teacher 
Bart.,  M.A.  '    at  King's  College.    The  two  could  not  be  combined. 
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 should  not  be  attached  to  the  chairs  held  in  the  two 

colleges,  or,  of  course,  afterwards,  when  they  joined 
us,  in  the  medical  colleges.  That  being  so,  an  ex  officio 
chair  in  the  University  must  necessarily  be  outside 
them.  It  might  be  filled,  it  is  true,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  professor  from  the  two  colleges,  without  his 
ceasing  to  be  a  professor  in  the  colleges,  but  the  ex 
officio  chair  in  the  University  must  be  outside  the 
colleges.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  absolute  objec- 
tion, but  I  say  it  would  require  to  be  most  carefully 
guarded,  in  order  to  take  care  that  you  do  not  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  forming  a  third  college  of  arts  and 
science,  which  shall  be  the  special  property  and  pride 
of  the  University,  and  which  will,  therefore,  operate 
injuriously  as  against  University  College  and  King's 
College.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  sheer  waste  to  do 
so  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  objected  to,  and 
with  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  But,  sup- 
nosing  that  it  can  be  arranged  that  there  shall  be  ex 
officio  chairs  established  in  the  University  to  which  indi- 
vidual professors  at  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege can  be  appointed  without  vacating  the  chairs  which 
they  at  present  hold,  and  supposing  it  can  be  guarded 
against  developing  into  a  third  working  staff,  which  is 
not  yet  wanted,  costing  a  great  deal  of  money  which 
would  be  wasted,  then  I  think  the  objection  might  be 
met. 

10.748.  (Chairman.)  You  would  not  put  it  in  the 
Charter  that  they  must  be  professors  of  King's  College 
or  University  professors.  Would  you  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  University  8  —Yes,  I  would  leave  that 
to  the  discretion  of  the  University. 

10.749.  You  would  not  put  that  in  the  Charter,  but 
you  would  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Senate  not 
to  do  what  you  are  afraid  of.  Is  that  so  ? — I  would  do 
so  provided  that  the  Council  of  the  University  was  so 
constituted  that  the  colleges  might  have  a  fair  expecta- 
tion that  their  influence  would  prevent  any  injurious 
operation  in  that  direction.  Then  there  is  one  remark 
that  I  should  like  to  make  about  No.  13,  that  is  in 
regard  to  a  proposition  which  I  notice  has  been  made 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  these  University  professors 
should  give  something  which  is  called  the  highest,  or 
which  is  otherwise  defined  as  post-graduate  teaching, 
and  so  fill  what  is  considered  to  be  a  gap  in  the  present 
teaching  of  the  colleges.  I  do  not  recognisejthe  existence 
of  any  such  gap  ;  but  the  teaching  of  the  colleges  is  not 
so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  admit,  because  failure  of 
resources  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  classes  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  all  that  we  should  hope  to  do  under 
a  better  system.  I  submit,  however,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  this  higher  teaching  from  the  rest. 
It  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  spirit  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  in  the  lower  teaching  more  especially,  if 
that  lower  teaching  were  to  be  given  by  separate  staffs 
in  colleges  ;  that  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  different 
in  some  way — ruled  off  and  divided — from  something 
else  which  is  called  the  higher  teaching.  In  regard  to 
post-graduate  classes,  that  is  no  doubt  emphatically  a 
thing  which  the  University  might  see  fit  to  start,  but  we 
should  object  to  any  proposed  debarring  of  University 
College  from  carrying,  on,  as  it  does  at  present,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  work  of  this  kind. 

10,750.  Then  No.  14? — The  question  of  dismissals 
is  one,  I  think,  which  does  not  require  much  consider- 
ation. Of  course,  it  is  a  very  special  matter,  which 
hardly  ever  arises,  and  the  system  which  we  at  present 
pursue  at  University  College  gives  sufficient  power  in 
that  respect.  With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  system 
of  appointments  I  can  confidently  recommend,  from 
long  experience,  the  system  pursued  at  University 
College,  which  I  should  like  to  describe.  The  Council 
having  absolute  authority  makes  the  appointment,  but 
it  proceeds  in  all  cases  upon  a  detailed  report  by  a 
Committee  of  Professors  appointed  for  the  purpose 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  those  professors  whose  sub- 
jects are  more  nearly  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
chair  which  is  vacant.  That  report  upon  the  testi- 
monials and  qualifications  of  the  candidate  is  very  full, 
and  goes  into  particulars  upon  every  point.  It  is 
most  carefully  considered  on  every  occasion  by  the 
Council  with  the  result  that,  in  my  experience,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  extends  to  20  years,  the  Council  has 
never  seen  occasion  for  di tiering  from  the  report  of  the 
professors  except  upon  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  occa- 


sions, when  the  considerations  involved  were  not  so 
much  the  personal  merit  of  the  candidates  as  ques- 
tions of  organisation,  which  were  more  especially 
within  the  scope  of  the  Council.  Therefore,  practically, 
it  comes  to  this  :  that  a  committee  of  experts  does  the 
work  of  making  the  appointment,  and  the  Council 
assumes  the  responsibility,  being  in  close  touch  with 
that  committee,  members  of  which  are  generally  re- 
presented at  the  sitting  upon  the  Council  itself. 

10.751.  Does  that  apply  to  King's  College  as  well  ae 
University  College  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but 
at  University  College  this  system  is  pursued,  and  it  is, 
as  I  conceive,  the  system  pointed  to  by  the  arrange, 
ments  of  the  Gresham  Charter.  Some  of  us  certainly 
contemplate,  and  I  have  not  much  doubt  that  the 
college  would  be  ready  to  contemplate  that  if  the 
University  were  established  upon  something  like  the 
lines  of  the  Gresham  Charter  it  would  be  possible  t< 
transfer  this  work  of  recommendation  and  dealing  witr 
the  testimonials  from  the  informal  Committees  of  oui 
own  professors  to  a  committee  of  professors  appointee 
by  the  faculty  at  large. 

10.752.  By  the  University  Faculty,  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
by  the  University  Faculty.  You  will  see  the  import- 
ance of  this  suggestion  if  I  add  that  it  will  practically 
give  the  appointment  of  the  professors  at  University 
College,  if  experience  in  the  future  is  similar  to  thai 
which  it  has  been  for  the  last  20  years,  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  distinguished  from  the  college. 

10.753.  That  would  be  giving  them  more  than  a  mere 
veto? — Yes,  it  would,  and  it  would  be  giving  what  is 
very  much  better  than  a  mere  veto.  A  mere  veto  is 
not  likely  to  be  exercised  except  in  an  extreme  case.  II 
is  more  valuable  that  a  right  choice  should  be  made  ii 
the  first  instance,  a  choice  made  not  by  the  council  bul 
by  a  special  committee  of  professors.  If  it  were  made 
in  the  University  by  a  special  committee  of  the  profeS' 
sors  who  are  teaching  in  the  University  at  large,  I 
myself  should  consider  it  a  fortunate  thing,  and  one  o: 
those  changes  for  the  purpose  of  which  this  Charter 
was  to  be  obtained.  I  give  that  of  my  own  authority 
and  not  as  a  conclusion  come  to  by  the  council.  I  say 
it  is  merely  one  of  those  points  which  the  council  if 
considering  or  is  ready  to  consider  from  the  point  o 
view  of  a  desire  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated.  I' 
will  be  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Counci 
of  University  College,  in  the  future  any  more  than  ii 
the  past,  will  be  setting  up  institutional  consideration! 
as  against  the  interests  of  the  University. 

10.754.  Your  plan  would  not  apply  to  the  other  col 
leges  necessarily  if  they  were  affiliated.  It  could  no 
apply  to  King's  College  because  the  University  coulc 
not  have  the  appointment  of  professors  who  would  havi 
to  submit  to  a  test  ? — It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  no' 
proposing  that  there  should  be  a  formal  change  in  an; 
respect.  The  Gresham  Charter  will  stand  as  it  is  a 
present  and  there  need  be  no  verbal  addition  to  it,  bu 
free  action  will  be  obtained  within  the  limits  of  th< 
Charter  so  as  to  confer  very  much  greater  power  on  th< 
University  element.  I  would  only  add  that  I  think  thi; 
is  pre-eminently  one  of  those  questions  the  solution  o 
which  ought  to  be  left  to  be  worked  out  hereafter  b; 
the  administrators  of  the  University,  and  not  force* 
upon  them  by  the  Charter.  It  will  be  understood  tha 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  on  such  a  point  as  this 
Whether  the  Council  will  follow  or  adopt  such  a  plan  '. 
cannot  say,  but  if  in  all  these  matters  a  free  hand  i 
left,  and  goodwill  exists,  the  best  result  is  pretty  sun 
to  come  about  in  one  way  or  another  before  many  year 
are  out.  And  where  such  concessions  have  been  already 
made  (some  of  which  I  have  pointed  out)  by  the  govern 
ing  body  of  the  college  to  the  new  body,  and  embodiec 
in  the  Charter,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  consider  tha 
the  administrators  of  the  college  would  be  prepared  ti 
move  forward  in  the  same  direction  hereafter. 

10.755.  I  see  with  regard  to  the  question  of  dis 
missals,  the  University  has  the  power  of  refusing  ti 
recognise  the  lectures  of  a  professor  whom  it  dis 
approves  of  ? — I  suggest  that  that  practically  amount 
to  sufficient  power  to  ensure,  if  not  a  dismissal,  at  al 
events  a  resignation  of  a  professor  ;  but  it  is  far  better 
of  course,  that  what  are  spoken  of  as  dismissals  shouk 
be  conducted  in  a  different  way.  If  a  professor  fo: 
any  reason — and  sometimes  very  eminent  men  are  ii 
that  unfortunate  position — is  unable  to  keep  a  clas 
together,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  suggest  the  poin 
to  him  privately.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  to  bi 
considered  when  the  business  before  us  is  that  of  draft 
ing  a  Charter. 
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10.756.  Shall  we  go  now  to  No.  15  ? — I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  go  on  if  it  is  wished,  but  that  was  the  point 
There  I  proposed  to  stop  in  my  evidence  to-day. 

10.757.  Would  you  rather  reserve  anything  else  you 
lave  to  say  to  a  later  stage  ? — Yes. 

10.758.  (Professor  Sidgwiek.)  Might  I  ask  a  question 
lpon  one  point  for  explanation.  I  do  not  quite  see 
ihat  the  University  has  the  power  stated  in  the  answer 
;o  Objection  No.  14.  "  Although  the  University  can- 
'  not  dismiss  at  pleasure,  it  can  render  the  position  of 
'  a  defaulting  professor  untenable,  by  refusing  to  re- 
'  cognise  attendance  on  his  lectures  as  a  condition  in 
'  the  qualification  required  for  a  degree."  It  does  not 
ippear  to  me  clear  that  it  would  render  it  possible  to 
lay  that  a  course  of  study  given  by  a  professor  was  not 
i  regular  course  ? — I  think  the  regulations  which  the 
Jniversity  takes  express  power  to  make  in  the  nature 
)f  an  exception  under  Clause  25  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
itudies  to  be  required  would  cover  that. 

10.759.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
lome  clause  to  make  the  power  designed  to  be  conferred 
nore  clsar  ?  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — 
!To,  certainly  not.  I  would  submit,  however,  that  it  is 
m  inherent  power  in  the  governing  body  of  a  Univer- 
dty  that  they  should  say  such  lectures,  and  no  others, 
hall  be  taken  into  account  as  giving  the  attendance 
uialification  for  degrees. 

10.760.  [Bishop  Barry.)  I  think  I  gathered  from 
rour  evidence  and  the  table  that  you  put  in  with  re- 
gard to  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London, 
ihat  you  considered  that  at  present  it  serves  princi- 
pally for  those  who  would  be,  as  far  as  regards  the 
3-resham  Charter,  outsiders  ? — Yes. 

10.761.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Unive'-- 
lity  of  London  might  perform  the  office  of  the  teaching 
Jniversity  as  its  primary  duty,  and  might  make  its 
sxamination  of  what  I  have  called  outsiders,  especially 
private  students,  secondary.  Do  you  think,  judging 
mm  the  experience  of  the  University  of  London,  that 
;hat  would  be  possible  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
ae  possible,  even  if  the  Senate  and  Convocation  were 
orepared  to  accept  it ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  any  know- 
.edge  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
Irst  place,  by  Convocation  in  the  second  place,  and  by 
shose  of  the  outside  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  in  the  third  place,  we  do  not  think  it  has  been 
xpproved  by  either. 

10.762.  That  is  true ;  but  I  was  supposing  it  to  be 
icceptedin  spite  of  those  difficulties.  You  are  of  opinion 
that  it  still  must  occupy  a  primary  place  in  the  work 
af  the  University  !J — That  the  external  examinations 
must  ? 

10.763.  Yes? — I  can,  of  course,  conceive  regulations 
under  which  the  present  existing  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  with  their  crowds  of  candidates 
were  absolutely  placed  under  the  control  of  those  who 
would  regard  them  as  secondary.  It  is  conceivable, 
hut  it  is  impracticable  ;  and  I  would  add  that  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  desire  to  see  a  teaching  University  founded. 

10.764.  The  second  point,  which  I  think  you  brought 
before  us,  was  that  the  scheme  for  performing  all 
functions  by  a  single  University  would  not  only  be 
somewhat  cumbrous  in  working,  but  too  heterogeneous 
in  idea  ? — Yes. 

10.765.  And  that,  therefore,  it  would  lead  to  internal 
conflict,  resulting  in  failure  ? — Yes,  it  would  lead  to 
internal  conflict,  and  that  might  result  in  failure. 
What  I  should  rather  anticipate  would  be  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  reverter  to  the  old  state  of  things. 

10.766.  You  mean  the  present  state  of  things  ? — Yes, 
a  gradual  reverter  to  the  present  or  former  state  of 
things,  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  to  abolish  the 
limits  and  break  down  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
the  new  work  can  be  done. 

10.767.  The  third  point  that  I  think  you  brought 
before  us  was  that  in  your  opinion  the  two  chief  objects 
of  those  who  advocate  a  professorial  University  could 
be  •  attained  under  the  Gresham  Charter :  those  two 
objects  being,  the  giving  a  primary  place  to  teaching  as 
distinct  from  examination,  and  the  giving  a  large  share, 
not  unqualified  in  the  government  to  teachers  ?— That 
correctly  states  what  I  meant  to  say. 

10.768.  You  would  not  wish  the  power  of  the  teachars 
to  be  unqualified  by  what  we  may  call  lay  influence 
from  without  ?— No,  I  think  they  themselves  accent 
that. 


10.769.  That  lay  opinion  would  be  partly  represented  Sir  G.  Young, 
by  the  Crown  nominees,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  very  Bart.,  M.A., 
well  represented.  LL.D. 

10.770.  Would  you  object  to  a  larger  infusion  of 

Crown  nominees,  than  the  very  small  number  of  six    .        -  io9Z. 

which  was  contemplated  ? — No,  I  should  not,  but  it  is 

necessary  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  gradually  swelling 

numbers  of  the  Council.    The  reason  in  connection 

with  this  inatter  which  has  induced  us  to  make  rather 

a  point  of  having  three  representatives  of  the  Council 

of  University  College  is  that  we  think  it  necessary  that 

the  two  institutions  should  be  in  touch  with  each  other, 

and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  it  unless  the  work  is 

distributed  among  three  at  least  of  our  Council.    It  is 

notl  that  we  want  a  large  number  of  votes  on  the 

Council. 

10.771.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
whether  the  difficulty  of  a  very  large  Council  could 
be  obviated  by  some  plan  like  that  of  the  Vic- 
toria University,  where  the  body  called  the  Court  it 
very  seldom  called  together — it  is  only,  I  believe, 
called  together  for  great  legislative  purposes — and  the 
Council  constitutes  the  real  executive  ? — Yes,  that  was 
carefully  considered  by  us.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  in 
forming  the  Charter  we  started  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Victoria  Charter  as  our  basis.  We  decided  to 
accept  what  we  looked  upon  as  the  more  efficient 
system  of  a  single  Council.  It  was  not  so  necessary 
for  us  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  colleges  scattered  over  a 
large  number  of  towns  to  provide  for  a  large  number 
of  outside  elements ;  but  if  it  be  found  for  other 
reasons  than  those  that  were  present  to  our  minds  that 
many  new  elements  must  be  introduced,  I  think  the 
direction  in  which  the  question  points  would  probably 
be  the  correct  one.  That  is  to  say,  if  our  Council  is 
forced  up  beyond  its  present  number,  or  even  if  it 
stands  at  its  present  number  of  38  or  40,  which  I  think 
too  large,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  not  say  that 
it  would  be  well  to  contemplate  the  bi-cameral  system. 

10.772.  The  number  would  be  increased  when  fresh 
colleges  came  to  be  included  in  the  University  ? — Yes, 
but  we  have  tried  to  meet  that  by  taking  power  to 
revise  from  time  to  time  the  representation  of  colleges. 
I  may  say  that  was  done  with  no  determination  to 
exclude  from  consideration  even  the  present  number  of 
three,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  minimum  for  Uni- 
versity College. 

10.773.  With  regard  to  the  general  ideas  of  the  profes- 
sorial University,  we  have  it  laid  before  us  in  evidence 
that  the  body  of  professors  at  University  College, 
which  I  think  is  called  the  Senate,  had  passed  a  vote 
upon  this  subject  as  against  the  Gresharu  Charter,  and 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  the  professorial  University. 
Are  you  cognisant  of  that  fact  f — Yes,  though  I  should 
not  call  it  a  vote  against  the  Gresham  Charter. 

10.774.  The  resolution  has  been  put  in  evidence  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  put  in  in  Professor  Karl  Pearson's  evi- 
dence. I  will  read  it  : — "That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"  Senate  the  appointment  of  the  new  Royal  Conimis- 
"  mission  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  London  Univer- 
"  sity  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  more  complete  settle- 
"  ment  of  the  question  than  has  hitherto  been  possible, 
'•  and,  with  this  view,  the  Senate  respectfully  urges 
"  the  Council  to  join  with  the  Senate  in  adopting 
"  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect,  su-;h  resolution  to 
"  be  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Commission : '  The  Coun- 
"  '  cil  and  Senate  of  University  College  would  view  with 
"  '  favour  the  establishment  of  one  homogeneous  Uni- 
"  '  versify  for  London,  consisting  of  a  supreme  Govern- 
"  '  ing  Body  on  which  the  teaching  staff  would  bn 
"  '  largely  represented,  together  with  Faculties  com- 
"  '  posed  in  each  case  of  professors,  readers,  and  lec- 
"  '  turers  appointed  by  the  University.  The  teaching 
"  '  might  at  first  be  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  and 
"  'lecture  rooms  of  the  existing  London  colleges. 
"  "  The  Council  would  be  prepared  to  surrender  many 
"  'of  its  rights  of  control  over  the  teaching  and  funds 
"  'of  University  College  to  a  central  body  constituted 
"  'on  such  lines,  provided  that  other  institutions 
"  '  were  willing  to  act  in  the  same  spirit.'  That  in  the 
"  event  of  the  Commission  finding  it  impossible  to 
"  establish  a  single  homogeneous  University  for  Lon- 
"  don,  the  Gresham  Charter  be  then  modi'icd  by  the  in- 
"  traduction  of  special  provisions:  (1.)  For  University 
"  degrees  in  medicine  connoting  a  certain  standard 
"  of  litarary  or  scientific  education" — (this  paragraph 
is  what  I  alluded  to  when  I  said  I  did  not  regard  the  re- 
solution as  hostile  to  the  Gresham  Charter).  "  (2. J  For 
"  possible  future   amalgamation  of  the  constituent 
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Sir  G.  Young,  "  colleges  under  one  central  Governing  Body).  (3.) 

Bart.,  M.A.,  "  For  the  appointment  of  lecturers  and  teachers  with 

LL.D.  "  power  to  lecture  or  teach  wheresoever  the  Univer- 

— —  "  sity  shall  give  its  sanction.     (4.)  For  the  future 

27  July  1892.  "  appointment  of  teachers  by  a  central  board." 

10.775.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  present  when  that 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate — or  the  propor- 
tion, I  had  rather  say,  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers? 
— There  were  present  12  professors. 

10.776.  Out  of  a  possible  attendance  of  how  many  ? 
— The  number  of  professorial  Chairs  in  the  college  is 
45,  of  whom,  I  suppose,  about  one-fourth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  not  in  attendance  at  the  Senate. 

10.777.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Are  they  medical  ?— No.  The 
medical  professors  are  mostly  in  attendance  as  a  rule. 
I  do  not  mean  that  one  fourth  are  absent  from  attend- 
ance at  all  meetings  ;  but  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  professors  who  represent  what  I  may  call  the  ex- 
perimental teaching  of  the  college,  its  attempts  to 
form  classes  for  the  encouragement  of  new  studies  ; 
for  these  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  professors  who  do 
not  spend  all  their  time  at  the  college,  and  who  are  only 
occasionally  at  the  Senate  meetings. 

10.778.  (Bishop  Barry.)  I  presume  that  all  were 
sammoned  to  the  meeting  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.779.  And  they  would  all  have  known  what  was  to 
be  brought  forward  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  any  im- 
portant conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn  from  that.  The 
Senate  being  a  purely  consultative  body,  a  considerable 
number  of  its  members  only  attend  casually,  even  when 
important  subjects  are  under  discussion.  I  have  been 
five  years  President  of  the  Senate,  and  I  speak  from 
knowledge. 

10.780.  You  take  one-fourth  off.  leaving  about  34 
who  might,  presumably,  have  attended,  out  of  whom 
there  were  nresent  12  ? — That  would  approximate  to  a 
correct  statement  of  the  case. 

10.781.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Council  of  University 
College  have  had  this  proposal  under  their  considera- 
tion P — No,  no  one  moved  it  at  the  Council.  It  was 
presented,  but  of  the  six  professors  who  hold  seats  at 
the  Council  none  of  them  moved  that  resolution.  Other 
resolutions  were  moved,  but  that  particular  one  was 
not  moved. 

10.782.  Then  it  practically  went  by  default,  so  to 
8peak,in  Council  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  subject  matter  of  it  went  by  default,  but  in 
that  form  the  resolution  was  not  pressed  upon  the 
Council. 

10.783.  Was  it  pressed  upon  the  Council  substantially 
in  another  form  ? — Yes. 

10.784.  May  I  ask — if  I  have  a  right  to  do  so — 
whether  the  Council  of  University  College  in  that  other 
form  came  to  any  conclusion  upon  it  ? — It  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  it  would  add  nothing  to  its  previous 
utterances  upon  the  subject  for  communication  to  this 
Commission,  but  would  be  represented  by  Professor 
William  Ramsay  and  myself,  in  addition  to  the  presi- 
dent who  had  already  been  mentioned  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

10.785.  There  are  a  few  more  questions  which  I  should 
like  to  ask,  although  they  do  not  quite  touch  the  point 
you  have  brought  before  us.  Should  you  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  other  colleges  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  if  they  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
such  inclusion  ? — No,  we  should  not.  The  principle  of 
such  admission  upon  the  terms  of  the  Charter  is  the  one 
upon  which  we  are  proceeding. 

10.786.  I  mean  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Charter — 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Charter  side  by  side  with  the 
two  great  colleges  and  the  medical  schools  P — No  ;  the 
only  additional  advantage  that  they  would  obtain  ex- 
cept in  point  of  dignity,  would  be  that  they  would 
have  the  power,  like  ourselves,  of  nominating  the 
first  teachers  to  represent  them  on  the  Faculty. 

10.787.  And  that  they  would  secure  admission  instead 
of  having  to  ask  for  it  P — -Yes,  of  course  I  am  not 
assuming  they  would  secure  it  if  they  asked  for  it 
afterwards. 

10.788.  I  pass  to  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
a  University  professoriate.  Do  you  see  any  objection 
to  that  in  principle — I  mean  to  the  extension  of  that 
provision  of  the  Gresham  Charter  so  as  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a  professoriate  an  important  point  in 
tiie  Charter  P — I  think  the  purport  of  my  evidence  was 


to  show  that  there  were  objections,  but  that  they  wen 
not  insurmountable. 

10.789.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  oni 
objection  you  named  with  regard  to  the  position  of  i 
professor  at  King's  College.  The  proposition  would  bi 
that  the  University  should  appoint  any  persons,  whon 
it  chose,  as  professors,  whether  they  were  or  were  no' 
included  in  the  staff  of  the  colleges  ? — So  I  under 
stand. 

10.790.  In  that  appointment  of  course  there  would  b< 
no  question  of  any  test  whatever  ? — No. 

10.791.  But  a  person  who,  for  another  purpose,  hac 
thought  fit  to  submit  to  a  test,  would  not  by  that  b( 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  if  he  were  otherwise  fit  ? — H< 
would  be  eligible. 

10.792.  Must  necessarily  be  eligible  P — He  would  b< 
legally  eligible. 

10.793.  Hence  I  do  not  quite  see  that  the  difficult] 
that  you  stated  would  at  all  militate  against  th< 
appointment  of  a  King's  College  professor  to  be  oi 
this  professoriate,  whether  retaining  his  chair  at  King'i 
College  or  not  ? — No.  That  difficulty  would  militati 
against  the  other  proposition,  which  was  that  the 
University  should  constitute,  say,  the  Grote  Chair  al 
University  College  a  University  Chair. 

10.794.  That  is  not  what  I  was  contemplating.  ] 
was  contemplating  an  independent  appointment  ? — Ie 
that  case  I  agree  with  the  answer  indicated  in  the 
question. 

10.795.  Do  the  promoters  of  the  Gresham  Chartei 
contemplate  the  talcing  up,  and  the  carrying  on  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  University  extension  work  P— 
Yes,  that  is  so.  I  need  not  of  course  say— it  would  be 
no  news  to  you — that  a  large  amount  of  that  work  is  at 
present  done  at  King's  College.  At  University  College 
we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  do  University  extension 
work  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  But  we  are  in 
co-operation  with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  oi 
University  Extension  in  the  shape  of  giving  facilities 
for  higher  teaching  to  students  recommended  by  the 
Association. 

10.796.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  constitution  of  the 
University  on  the  lines  of  the  Gresham  Charter  would 
rather  further  than  hinder  the  work  of  the  University 
extension  as  ordinarily  understood  in  London  P — I  think 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  further 
it. 

10.797.  It  is  now  done  by  independent  institutions,  but 
it  might  then  be  done  by  institutions  co-ordinate  in  a 
University  P — -Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
at  present  engaged  in  carrying  it  on  might  be  utilised 
by  the  University  for  the  purpose. 

10.798.  And  the  present  University  extension  com- 
mittee would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  Univer- 
sity  ? — I  could  quite  conceive  it  to  be  possible  for  a 
committee  to  be  formed  to  carry  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  the  same  work,  and  consisting 
approximately  of  the  same  people  who  are  now  carrying 
it  on. 

10.799.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  post-graduate  courses, 
I  think  you  did  not  at  all  object  to  their  being  taken 
up  by  the  University  professors  if  existing,  but  only 
to  their  being  taken  up  by  them  exclusively  as 
though  the  colleges  were  unable  to  carry  them  on  ? — 
That  is  so.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  University  with  inferior 
means  for  the  purpose  to  start  a  particular  study  might 
be  recognised  as  a  reason  for  prohibiting  the  college 
which  had  better  means  for  doing  it  from  starting  it. 
But  I  think  that  had  better  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  council. 

10.800.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  At  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  you  laid  down  this  principle :  that  a  degree 
might  be  made  easy  without  lowering  the  standard. 
Would  you  explain  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
I  will  give  a  partial  answer  to  the  question.  A  degree 
may  be  made  more  difficult  by  arrangements  which  in 
no  degree  require  that  the  student  should  be  more 
proficient,  or  be  better  prepared,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  increase  his  difficulties  in  satisfying  the  exami- 
ners ;  as,  for  instance,  if  too  many  subjects  are  examined 
upon  at  once,  or  if  the  times,  seasons,  and  arrange- 
ments are  not  well  put  together.  There  is  also,  I  am 
aware,  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  on  the  question,  but 
as  that  would  take  me  too  far  into  matters  requiring 
professional  knowledge  as  a  teacher,  which  I  am  not, 
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I  think  I  should  prefer  to  limit  my  answer  to  what  I 
have  said. 

10.801.  I  suppose  that  answer  refers  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  to  the  London  University 
degree  ? — That  answer  would  cover  a  good  many  of 
those  objections. 

10.802.  And  it  would  remove  the  objections  of  those 
who  urge  that  the  Gresham  Charter,  because  it  wants 
something  different  from  the  London  University  degree, 
therefore  requires  something  in  the  nature  of  a  lower 
degree  ? — It  would,  in  my  opinion. 

10.803.  Then  you  think  there  is  a  mode  of  making 
the  degree  attainable  without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  high  character  of  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

10.804.  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  the  case  (I  think  it 
has  been  referred  to  already  before  the  Commission)  that 
you  made  a  speech  upon  the  subject  of  the  future  oppor- 
tunities to  be  opened  up  to  medical  students  by  the 
Gresham  Charter  ?  I  think  you  are  reported  as  having 
said  that  you  contemplated  that  the  ordinary  licentiates 
of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  even  in  past 
years,  might  be  admitted  to  a  degree  under  the  Charter. 
Is  that  a  correct  representation  of  what  you  said  ? — No, 
it  is  not.  It  is  a  mistake  which  I  will  not  say  might  not 
have  arisen  quite  naturally.  It  is  due  to  a  very  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  report  oi  my  speech  which  appeared  at 
the  time,  and  which  unfortunately  I  did  not  see  ;  but  I 
have  corrected  it  so  often,  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  matter  of  my  speech  again. 

10.805.  Did  you  contemplate  that  the  Gresham 
Charter  would  admit  to  a  degree  students  who  had 
gone  through  their  course  before  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity was  founded  ?  The  Gresham  Charter  gives  such 
power  ? — It  is  a  legal  question  whether  the  Gresham 
Charter  gives  such  power.  It  is  distinctly  my  opinion 
that  it  gives  no  such  power. 

10,80(5.  And  you  have  no  desire  to  see  such  a  power 
conferred  by  the  Charter  ? — It  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  I  entertain  a  strong  opinion  either  way.  I 
think  such  a  power  as  is  exercised  by  the  University 
of  Dublin,  which  gives  a  feff  honorary  degrees  in 
medicine,  has  been  beneficial  to  that  University.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  power  to 
administer,  and  my  first  impressiou  when  the  Privy 
Council  struck  it  out  was  one  of  relief. 

10,807.  Nor  do  you  desire  that  the  qualification 
given  upon  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  should  in  itself  entitle  a  candidate 
to  a  University  degree  ? — No.  As  the  question  has 
been  raised  I  should  like  to  state  what  I  really  did  say. 
I  was  speaking  to  a  mixed  audience  of  teachers  and 
students,  by  invitation,  and  in  contemplation  of  the 
speedy  establishment  'of  the  Charter.  I  said  that  as 
far  as  the  students  were  concerned,  to  whom  I  was 
making  a  dull  speech,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  them 
if  I  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  the  Charter  was 
likely  to  confer  on  them,  and  since  those  present  might 
say,  "  It  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  us  that  the  Univer- 
"  sity  will  now  be  established,  we  having  proceeded  so 
"  far  in  our  course  that  we  cannot  begin  again," 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  is  drawn  with 
sufficient  liberality  to  allow  of  temporary  arrange- 
ments of  a  transitional  kind,  not  for  the  students  who 
had  completed  their  course,  but  only  those  then  en- 
gaged in  their  study.  Secondly,  I  said,  turning  to  the 
teachers,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
"  the  several  medical  schools  during  the  coming  win- 
"  ter,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  establish  an 
"  M.B.  degree."  I  was  speaking  from  representations 
which  had  been  made  to  me  by  many  leading  members 
of  the  profession  as  to  what  was  desirable.  As  is  well 
known,  we  should  have  to  contemplate  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  examination  system  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
or  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  a  certain  extent 
into  the  system  of  examination  for  degrees,  because  a 
license  would  be  a  necessary  condition  of  a  degree. 
There  are  parts  of  this  examination  system,  in  par- 
ticular that  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  which  are  at  least  as 
high  as  those  of  the  University  of  London,  and  which 
merely  duplicate  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  in  a  way  which  I  think  is  a  mischief  to  under- 
graduates. It  may  be — I  was  informed  that  it  was  so 
— that  among  these  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
examination  for  the  M.B.  degree.  If  that  were  so.  or 
if  it  were  likely  to  be  the  case  that  the  examination 
for  the  M.B.  degree  in  the  new  University  would 
merely  duplicate  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
University  given  by  the  Conjoint  Board,  it  might  be 
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worth  while  to  omit  the  M.B.  degree  from  the  curri-        G-  Young, 
culuni,  with  a  view  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  Bart.,M.A., 
examinations  to  the  medical    student.     I  expressly  *-iL..u. 
guarded   myself  against   the   supposition    that    the    27  j  " 
University  would  dispense  with  a  high  standard  of  * 
general  culture,  and  of  science  in  the  preliminary 
examination. 

10.808.  In  pointing  out  the  incompatibility  between 
the  course  of  a  University  which  merely  examines  and 
that  of  one  which  teaches,  you  quoted  the  fact  that  the 
average  length  of  an  undergraduate's  course  is  six  years 
and  one  month,  and  that  a  course  in  London  University 
of  that  kind  must  necessarily  differ  from  a  course  sup- 
posed to  be  concluded  in  three  or  four  years.  May  not 
the  fact  that  the  London  University  course  is  so  long 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  work  for  that  degree 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  life  ?  They  can 
only  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  study,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  period  of  six  years  they  perhaps  gives  no 
more  time  to  study  than  would  correspond  to  three 
years'  unbroken  study  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
had  nothing  but  study  to  attend  to  ? — That,  no  doubt,  is 
the  reason  of  it. 

10.809.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  that  sort  of 
thing  prevails  in  the  Scotch  Universities — and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  the  same  in  the  Victoria  University — 
that  there  are  a  good  many  students  who  prepare  for 
degrees  after  they  have  entered  upon  professional 
work.  Such  students  may  be  schoolmasters  or  lawyers 
or  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business  ;  they  can  only 
give  a  limited  time  to  study  and  to  attendance  on 
classes,  and  therefore  their  course  spreads  over  a 
period  of  five  or  six  or  seven  years  instead  of  being 
completed  in  three  or  four.  Does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  the  courses  taken  by  two  students  are  different, 
because  one  has  given  his  whole  time  to  it  for  three 
years,  and  the  other  half  his  time  for  six  years  ? — I 
think  so.  I  think  examinations  best  suited  for  one  set 
of  cases  would  not  be  in  all  respects  the  best  for  the 
other  set. 

10.810.  Why  not?  Could  you  give  particulars  ? — "No, 
I  do  not  think  I  could  with  advantage  give  particulars. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rather  wide  than  frequent 
experience  of  examining,  but  I  have  not  been  a  teacher, 
and  I  give  this  only  as  a  general  conclusion  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  establish  in  detail.  I  may  mention 
this  ;  a  student  who  is,  as  you  say,  studying  at  intervals 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  is  taxed  very  differently  in 
respect  of  memory  as  compared  with  a  student  who 
gives  his  whole  time  to  study,  and  goes  through  a 
thoroughly  efficient  course  .in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Again,  a  student  who  is  of  mature  age  has  very  different 
powers  from  those  of  a  student  who  is  a  mere  youth, 
from  17  to  18  and  so  on  up  to  21  and  22';  and  also,  the 
scattered  positions  of  the  students  render  it  necessary 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  work  should  be  private 
study,  and  that  the  teaching  given  to  them  should  be 
only  casual.  This  last  is  of  course  part  of  the  larger 
objection  to  an  attempt  to  assimilate  an  external 
examination  system  to  one  which  directly  follows  a 
given  line  of  teaching. 

10.811.  The  two  first  reasons  show  that  the  student 
approaches  the  examination  under  different  conditions. 
Do  they  show  that  the  examination  itself  need  necessarily 
be  modified  to  suit  him  ?  The  matters  of  memory 
and  age  would  occur  in  all  examinations.  Would  you 
make  special  examination  for  older  students  in  which 
the  call  upon  memory  should  be  less  ? — I  think  the 
conditions  of  protracted  examination  would  be  different 
in  regard  to  a  course  that  was  so  accomplished,  and 
one  that  would  be  in  the  shorter  time. 

10.812.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  memory,  one 
objection  raised  against  the  examinations  of  the  London 
University  is  that  they  test  memory  too  much  and  in 
general  mental  power  too  little.  You  contrasted  the  two 
systems.  In  one  case  the  examining  is  controlled  by 
the  teaching ;  it  is  the  actual  business  of  the  examina- 
tion to  follow  the  nature  and  the  cast  of  teaching  so 
far,  you  said,  as  even  to  follow  the  views  of  any  par- 
ticular teacher  who  might  have  a  peculiar  line  of  his 
own.  If  you  look  at  the  great  teaching  Universities, 
is  that  quite  borne  not  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  examinations  are  modified  from 
year  to  year  with  a  view  to  the  teaching  of  the  par- 
ticular teachers  'f — Yes. 

10.813.  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  traditions  of  tire*-  own  which  operate 
very  powerfully,  so  that  an  examiner  who  desired  to 
start  some  new  line  of  examination  would  probably  not 
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Sir  G.  Young,    get  a  chance  of  bringing  his  ideas  into  play  ? — To  that 
Bart.,  M.A.,    extent  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fall  short  of  the  ideal 
LL.D.        teaching  University. 

— "  10,814.  Can  you  mention  any  teaching  University  in 

27  July  1892.  ^hich  the  teaching  is  year  by  year  flexibly  adapted  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  (it  may  be)  of  special  teachers  ? — I  was 
not  speaking  of  idiosyncrasies  of  teachers  at  large,  but 
of  a  particular  eminent  teacher  who  by  the  effect  of 
his  teaching  and  its  success,  and  the  inspiring  nature 
of  it,  effected  a  change  in  the  teaching.  Then  I  say  it 
is  important  that  the  examination  should  follow  that 
change,  and  should  follow  it  without  delay. 

10.815.  Is  not  that  rather  an  a  priori  idea  than  a  state 
of  things  which  you  can  point  to  as  existing  in  any 
examination  in  any  teaching  University  ? — I  could  point 
to  instances  in  various  systems  of  examination  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  ;  and  in  describing  an 
ideal,  I  think  that  is  the  extent  to  which  I  should  be 
disposed  to  carry  the  exemplification  of  it. 

10.816.  Taka  the  case  of  Dublin.  In  the  first  place, 
I  suppose  you  will  grant  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  a  teaching  University  which  superadds  mere 
examining  to  teaching  and  an  examining  University 
which  superadds  teaching  to  examining  ? — There  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  difference  ;  no  doubt  of  it. 

10.817.  You  spoke  about  Dublin,  and  you  spoke 
rather,  as  I  understood,  condemning  the  system  there 
pursued.  You  said  there  was  no  attempt  at  impar- 
tiality or  independence  in  their  examinations  ? — No  ; 
pardon  me.  I  spoke  not  as  condemning  the  system  at 
all ;  I  was  merely  attempting  to  describe  it.  The  im- 
partiality and  independence  which  are  claimed  for  the 
examinations  of  the  London  University  are  excellent 
qualifications  apart  from  any  question  as  to  Dublin ; 
but  the  Dublin  system  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

10.818.  Did  not  you  say  that  in  the  Dublin  system, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  impartiality  or  independence  ? 
— So  I  understand. 

10.819.  In  what  sense  did  you  use  the  words  "impar- 
tiality and  independence  "  P — Impartiality  as  between 
the  lecturers  who  have  given  the  teaching  the  term 
before  at  Dublin  and  the  lectures  or  other  teaching  to 
the  student  who  comes  from  England  or  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  the  next  term  to  attend  examinations. 

10.820.  But  supposing  the  examinations  proceed  upon 
a  regular  curriculum  and  plan,  and  are  fairly  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  that  plan  ;  and  supposing  further — I 
do  not  knew  whether  it  is  the  case  in  Dublin,  but  it  is 
the  case  in  Scotch  Universities — that  there  are  ex- 
ternal examiners  to  see '  that  the  examination  is  a 
perfectly  just  one  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  of 
subjects  prescribed  for  it ;  could  you  say  then  that  the 
examination  failed  in  impartiality  or  independence  ? — 
Putting  the  Dublin  system  on  one  side,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  correctly  described  in  the  question,  I  should 
say  you  would  not  have  arrived  at  impartiality. 

10.821.  But  why  put  Dublin  on  one  side,  which  is  ex- 
actly a  case  in  point,  and  the  only  existing  case  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  if  a  teaching  University  in  London  had  the 
best  possible  teaching,  and  contrived  the  best  possible 
examinations  in  relation  to  that  teaching,  such  exami- 
nations would  necessarily  lack  the  element  of  impar- 
tiality and  independence  with  regard  to  other  students 
coming  in  from  outside  to  be  examined.  Is  that  so  ? — 
I  cannot  doubt  it. 

10.822.  You  alluded  to  the.  subject  of  extra-mural 
teaching  and  the  debate  upon  it  in  the  House  in  1889  ? 
■ — Not  that  upon  extra-mural  teaching.  The  debate  in 
the  House  to  which  I  referred  was  upon  a  proposition 
to  add  the  external  examination  system  to  the  teaching 
system  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

10.823.  Are  you  sure  that  was  the  subject  of  the 
debate  ? — Yes. 

10.824.  Not  the  extra-mural  system  ? — No. 

10.825.  That  is  a  separate  question,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

10.826.  The  extra-mural  question  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion between  the  professor  who  belongs  to  the  college 
or  the  University  and  the  professor  who  is  external  to 
the  University  but  yet  authorised.  You  are  quite 
aware  of  that  distinction,  are  you  not  ? — I  think  my 
evidence  shows  that  I  was  aware  of  that  distinction. 
I  merely  alluded  to  the  question  of  intra-muralism  and 
extra-muralism  among  instances,  different  plans  of 
ensuring  competition  between  teachers. 

10.827.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  serious  pro- 
posal to  have  a  mere  examining  system  in  Scotland. 


It  was  suggested  by  some  members  of  the  House,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  seriously  taken  up.  You  referred 
to  Mr.  "Wallace.  Perhaps  he  moved  an  amendment  on 
the  point? — The  debate  was  of  some  importance,  and 
ended  in  a  division.  It  was  taken  part  in  by  several 
speakers,  and  the  numbers  on  the  division  were  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  it.  I 
think  the  numbers  were  164  with  the  majority  and  77 
with  the  minority. 

10.828.  Although  your  desire  is  to  see  the  existing 
colleges  taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  London  system, 
you  have  no  objection,  I  understand,  to  the  extra-mural 
system,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  some 
teachers  recognised  by  the  University  in  special 
branches  or  in  special  localities  independent  of  the 
colleges  ?  You  quite  recognise  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  class  of  teachers  not  included  in  the  colleges  ? 
— My  knowledge  of  the  system  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  give_  an  answer.  I  understood  that  the 
extra-mural  school  in  Scotland  was  an  organised  working 
staff  outside  the  University. 

10.829.  Yes  ;  a  staff  of  teachers  outside  the  Univer- 
sity, who  may  individually  be  recognised  for  University 
purposes  ? — Extra-muralism  appeared  a  proper  term 
by  which  to  describe  that  system.  I  ventured  to  say 
that  whatever  the  result  of  working  it  out  in  practice 
might  be  it  was  hardly  one  that  could  be  founded  in  a 
new  University.  In  this  I  was  not  speaking  of  such  a 
competition  as  may  exist  between  privat  docenten  and 
professors. 

10.830.  Now  taking  the  plan  of  the  Gresham  Charter, 
do  you  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between 
the  college  and  the  University,  and  of  that  conflict 
having  rather  a  tendency  of  preventing  a  widening 
of  the  University  and  its  teaching  ? — I  certainly  recog- 
nise that  there  is  room  for  a  "conflict  between  the 
college  and  the  University  in  various  ways,  but  whether 
that  would  be  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  Uni- 
versity from  widening  its  teaching  I  very  seriously 
question.    I  do  not  think  that  is  a  danger. 

10.831.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  at  all  desire  to  see 
the  initiative  of  new  teaching  confined  to  the  colleges  ? 
— No,  nor  confined  to  the  University. 

10.832.  You  mean  that  the  University  should  have 
power  over  all  London  if  it  thought  fit  to  recognise 
colleges  or  teachers  so  as  adequately  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  higher  education  in  London  ? — It  would  not 
be  enough  that  it  should  have  full  power  to  recognise 
colleges  or  teachers  with  a  view  merely  to  the  demand. 
It  is  rather  to  a  perfecting  of  the  supply  than  to  a 
meeting  of  the  demand  that  we  have  to  look  forward. 

10.833.  You  mean  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  which  would  keep  the  University  from  such 
natural  and  proper  extension  as  might  be  desired? — I 
do  not  think  there  would  be. 

10.834.  When  you  spoke  about  the  institution  of  a 
body  of  post-graduate  teachers  you  said  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  body  of  that  kind  from 
becoming  an  organised  body  like  a  college  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  colleges — in  other 
words,  I  suppose,  to  compete  with  them.  Is  not  that 
an  instance  of  the  very  thing  I  am  pointing  to  ? — I 
distinguished  between  two  proposals,  which  I  think  the 
question  takes  as  one.  The  first  was  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  organised  staff  in  the  University  which 
would  compete  with  the  colleges  ;  and  the  second  was 
that  teachers  appointed  by  the  University  should  give 
the  higher  or  post  graduate  teaching,  and  deny  the 
colleges  the  right  to  expand  or  develop  their  teaching 
as  they  saw  occasion. 

10.835.  But  you  expressed  a  fear  that  teachers 
responsible  only  to  the  University,  and  appointed  by 
the  University,  might  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
colleges  ? — Yes,  I  deprecate  veiy  much  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  third  college  if  I  may  say  so.  I  deprecate 
the  idea  of  setting  up  another  college  until  the  occasion 
for  that  college  is  clearly  made  out. 

10.836.  But  one  point  of  the  Gresham  Charter  was 
that  the  University  was  to  have  power  to  admit  new 
colleges  where  it  was  thought  desirable  ? — No,  only 
where  such  colleges  had  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
very  severe  conditions  of  efficiency. 

10.837.  Then  you  would  object  to  the  University 
taking  the  initiative  and  doing  its  best  to  found  a 
college  in  places  where  the  University  might  think  it 
was  needed  ? — No,  I  would  not  object  to  the  University 
doing  so  in  places  where  the  University  might  think 
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they  were  needed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
such  college,  merely  because  the  University  founded  it, 
would  be  admissible  until  it  fulfilled  the  conditions, 
and  it  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  public  support 
in  the  first  place  in  the  way  of  endowment. 

10.838.  You  rather  implied  that  the  tendency  of  the 
two  colleges  would  be  to  prevent  the  admission  of  new 
colleges,  and  that  they  would  act  rather  as  retarders  to 
the  extension  of  University  teaching  than  as  promoters 
of  it  ? — We  distinctly  recognise  that  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  existing  colleges  will  be  to  keep  up  the  standard 
in  the  case  of  the  application  of  a  new  college.  For  that 
reason  we  have  inserted  in  the  Charter  that  there  shall 
be  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

10.839.  Supposing  the  University  were  anxious  to 
extend  its  teaching  in  London  there  would  be  a  conflict 
of  interests — the  colleges  desiring  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  and  the  University  desiring  to  make  exten- 
sions ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  pit  them  together 
in  that  way.  Of  course  the  extension  of  teaching  power 
of  which  you  are  now  speaking  would  not  be  in  the 
colleges. 

10.840.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  what  we  call  extra- 
mural teaching,  that  is,  of  recognising  teaching  outside 
the  colleges  ? — If  it  means  recognised  teaching  outside, 
we  have  provided  for  it ;  but  it  will  generally  be  better 
to  establish  these  teachers  in  connexion  with  one  or  other 
of  the  colleges,  because  it  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
finding  new  places  for  them  to  lecture  in,  and  that  of 
carrying  the  students  about  from  one  place  to  another 
in  their  work. 

10.841.  Passing  to  the  constitution  you  laid  down 
the  proposition  that  the  shorter  the  charter  and  the 
less  it  contained  the  better  ;  and  the  more  free  the 
hand  given  to  the  governing  body,  the  better  it  would 
be.  That  is,  I  suppose,  on  the  supposition  that  you  have 
the  best  governing  body  that  can  be  devised  ? — Yes. 

10.842.  Do  you  think  it  altogether  in  accordance 
with  precedent  that  in  a  complex  University  system 
with  many  interests,  and  especially  one  which  will 
present  so  many  new  points  as  a  teaching  University 
in  London  is  sure  to  do,  the  whole  government  of  the 
University  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  single  body  f 
Are  you  not  rather  thinking  of  the  'state  of  things  in 
schools  and  educational  establishments  of  a  less  high 
character  ? — No,  certainly  not.  In  schools  the  system 
is  entirely  different.    There,  one  man  is  the  governor. 

10.843.  I  am  speaking  of  the  governing  body? — The 
governing  body  in  schools  is  really  only  a  superintend- 
ing body.  It  is  recognised  that  the  work  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  headmaster.  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  him  their  remedy  is  to  dismiss  him. 

10.844.  In  most  Universities  there  are  two  or  three 
academic  bodies  representing  different  sides  of  academic 
life  ;  does  not  the  mutual  action  of  these  several  bodies 
on  one  another,  each  with  its  own  place  and  function 
in  the  constitution,  tend  to  produce  careful  and  wise 
decisions  ? — The  Gresham  Charter  is  certainly  alto- 
gether free  from  objection  in  that  respect.  It  has  been 
made  a  considerable  objection  to  it  that  we  have 
preserved  such  bodies  in  the  University. 

10.845.  But  the  whole  power  is  lodged  in  one  single 
body.  There  is  no  constitution  ;  the  Faculties  have 
only  a  consultative  voice  ;  the  whole  authority  rests 
in  the  governing  body  ? — Are  you  not  ignoring  the 
colleges  ? 

10.846.  I  am  speaking  of  the  University? — I  am  not 
making  any  sharp  distinction  between  the  colleges  and 
the  University. 

10.847.  There  is  only  one  body  in  the  University 
which  has  any  power,  the  Senate  ?— The  Council  of 
University  College  will  be  one  such  body  within  the 
University,  and  the  Council  of  King's  College  will  be 
another.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  those 
checks  in  the  way  of  mutual  action  of  associated  bodies 
of  which  you  speak. 

10.848.  But  they  have  no  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University  except  that  they  send  representatives  to 
the  Senate  ? — They  will  have  a  great  place  in  the  work 
of  the  Lniversity. 

10.849.  You  surely  do  not  consider  the  constitution 
of  each  college  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a  part  of 
the  University  constitution  ? — Well,  I  should  do  so,  if 
I  were  speaking  not  as  a  lawyer,  but  were  trying  to 
give  a  description.  But  can  I  compare  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  our  colleges,  which  are 
small  Universities  ? 


10.850.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  you  propose  to  have  Sir  G.  Young, 
one  single  University  body  in  which  all  power  is  to  Bart.,  M.A., 
reside,  is  it  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  body  should  LL.D. 

have  an  absolute  free  hand  with  regard  to  what  is  to   

constitute  the  course  of  study,  how  many  years  are  to    27  July  1892. 

be  required,  and  so  forth  ?     Is  not  the  opposition  

roused  against  that  part  of  the  scheme  a  natural  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  those  who  demand  that  the 
University  of  London  shall  give  the  same  guarantees 

for  wise  and  careful  legislation  which  are  aiforded  by 
the  constitutions  of  the  older  Universities  ? — Is  not  the 
right  way  to  solve  the  question  how  to  obtain  efficiency 
in  an  institution  to  put  one  body  at  the  head  and  make 
it  entirely  responsible,  and  then  to  provide  the  checks 
of  which  you  speak  in  the  shape  of  well-organised 
bodies  which  deal  with  separate  subjects  and  have  a 
large  influence  within  the  governing  body  itself  ?  I 
put  it  as  a  question,  because  it  is  a  point  upon  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  speak  too  positively  ;  but  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  making  and  working 
of  schemes  of  various  kinds,  and  that  certainly  is  the 
conclusion  of  others  besides  myself. 

10.851.  This  University  has  not  only  to  deal  with 
London,  but  it  has  to  consider  the  other  Universities 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Gresham  Charter  has  roused 
considerable  apprehension.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
allay  those  apprehensions  by  providing  a  constitution 
which  would  satisfy  other  Universities  that  whatever 
is  done  will  be  done  in  a  deliberate,  careful,  and  con- 
stitutional way ;  and  to  provide,  if  possible,  an  appeal, 
in  the  event  of  any  step  being  taken  which  other  Uni- 
versities might  consider  injurious  to  their  interests,  to  a 
body  like  the  Privy  Couucil  ? — That  was  a  point  that  was 
urged  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  before  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  new  to  me  at  the  time,  because  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  appeal  had  ever  been  proposed  or 
contemplated  in  any  University.  But  from  the  informa- 
tion I  obtained  I  was  led  to  believe  there  were  peculiar 
circumstances  in  Scotland  arising  out  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Government  endowment,  the  nature  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  the  special  reforms  which  it  had 
become  desirable  to  introduce,  but  which  had  not  been 
introduced  at  that  time,  in  the  Scottish  Universities, 
which  made  it  a  case  from  which  an  analogy  could  hardly 
be  drawn.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  power  of  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  details  of  educational 
matters  is  not  a  thing  to  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  Scottish  system,  it 
may  be  that  what  has  been  done  there  is  bad  or  good, 
but  speaking  generally,  from  some  experience.  I  should 
say  that  it  is  not  a  proper  body  to  deal  with  educational 
details.  If  you  contemplate  the  existence  of  a  Uni- 
versity at  all  you  must,  as  in  Victoria  University,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford,  and  other  cases  that  may  be  men- 
tioned, leave  the  University  supreme  within  itself.  If 
the  question  is  put  in  the  form,  "Are  you  right  or 
"  wrong  in  not  having  a  Senatus  Academicus  as  a  check 
"  upon  the  Council  ?  "  I  have  tried  to  answer  that  by 
showing  that  we  have  certain  interior  checks  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  better. 

10.852.  I  am  speaking  of  an  exterior  check  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  take  up  the  position,  with  modesty,  that  it 
is  not  a  good  thing. 

10.853.  In  Scotland  the  whole  University  system  has 
been  regulated  by  Parliament ;  it  has  been  subjected 
to  revision  twice  in  our  lifetime.  All  the  matters  which 
are  left  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Gresham  Charter  have  been  regulated  in  Scotland  by 
Parliament,  by  statutory  commissions  appointed  by 
Parliament.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  over  and  over 
again  that  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  in  London  to  introduce  a  London 
degree  for  the  express  object  of  preventing  students 
leaving  London  and  studying  in  Edinburgh,  Victoria, 
and  other  places  ? — Not  preventing. 

10.854.  Well,  shall  we  say  enabling  them  not  to  go 
away  ? — Yes. 

10.855.  Considering  the  interests  affected  by  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  Universities 
which  are  under  Parliamentary  control  themselves 
should  ask  that  the  conditions  under  which  a  great  new 
University  is  to  be  founded  in  London  with  the  express 
purpose  of  drawing  away  students  from  them  should 
be  under  some  kind  of  public  authority,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  recognised  mode  of  appealing  against  pro- 
visions which  might  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
standard  for  degrees,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affecting 
University  education  elsewhere  ? — I  certainly  can  con- 
ceive provisions  of  that  kind  being  devised  which  would 
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Sir  G.  Young,    not  injure  the  University.    But  I  should  be  rather 
Bart.,  M.A.,    inclined  to  think  they  would  be  ineffectual,  if  the  Uni- 
LL.D.        versity  was  minded  to  carry  out  the  particular  policy 

 ■  deprecated. 

^7  July  189...  10,856.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  strong  that  a  new 
University,  with  no  traditions,  should  ask  for  absolute 
power  to  be  given  to  its  governing  body,  with  no  checks 
upon  that  governing  body's  actions  either  from  within  or 
from  without ;  and  that  on  the  express  principle  that  the 
freer  the  hand  the  better  ? — I  am  desirous  of  separating 
this  question  entirely  from  the  question  of  whether  a 
single  body  is  the  better  way  of  governing  the  Univer- 
sity within  itself.  If  you  say,  do  I  advocate  exterior 
control  in  University  matters,  I  answer  unhesitatingly 
I  do  not ;  and  from  the  description  given  of  what  is 
being  done  in  Scotland  I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  is 
going  on.  But  if  it  is  urged  that  what  is  going  on  in 
Scotland  makes  it  reasonable  that  the  same  thing 
should  be  imposed  upon  us  I  must  reply,  as  the  Privy 
Council  did  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  the 
conditions  are  different,  and  that  no  reason  appears  for 
extending  the  restrictions  in  the  one  case  to  the  other. 

10.857.  You  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  force 
in  the  reasons  I  put  ? — I  do  not  deny  that  they  are 
reasons,  but  I  think  they  are  not  reasons  which  ought 
to  be  considered  paramount  in  such  a  case.  Take  the 
matter  quite  apart  from  the  jealousies  of  other  Univer- 
sities. I  am  afraid  the  effect  of  providing  that  in 
educational  matters  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  would  not  be  good.  The  Privy  Council 
must  adopt  some  rules  for  its  decision.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  undertake  to  decide  educational  questions  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  In  the  result  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  appeal  would  in  no  case  be  beneficial ; 
that  the  Privy  Council  would  lay  down  some  general 
rules  which  would  prevent  the  matter  from  ever  being- 
even  reconsidered  from  an  educational  point  of  view ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  attempted  to  guard 
against  that  by  drawing  out  a  strict  form  for  the 
University — an  order  of  study  of  subjects,  or  an 
arrangement  of  examinations — I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  trying  to  enforce  a  standard,  a  thing  which,  as  is 
well  known,  cannot  be  done  by  regulation — I  think 
that  the  University  would  be  unduly  fettered,  and  no 
advantage  worrid  be  secured. 

10.858.  [Mr.  Anstie.)  Turning  at  once  to  the  Charter, 
the  points  I  understand  you  to  say  you  would  be  willing 
to  deal  with  would  be  there.  You  are  prepared,  I  under- 
stand, to  reduce  the  collegiate  representation  of  the 
two  principal  colleges  ? — No,  I  do  net  think  I  have 
said  that. 

10,8-59.  I  gathered  that  ? — Do  you  refer  to  an  answer 
which  I  gave  which  pointed  to  the  power  which  is 
reserved  to  the  Council  of  the  University  to  make  such 
reduction  at  a  future  time  ? 

10.860.  It  may  have  been  said  with  reference  to  that, 
but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  number  3  was  in- 
serted because  you  thought  that  without  that  number  you 
could  not  keep  up  sufficient  contact  with  the  governing 
body  of  the  University .  but  you  would  be  prepared  to 
reconsider  it  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that  last ;  or,  at  all 
events,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  We  thought  the 
number  of  three  was  the  minimum,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  London  University  we  prevailed 
upon  them  to  allow  us  so  many ;  and  we  have  insisted 
on  no  more  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

10.861.  You  are  not  prepared  to  reduce  it  to  less  ? — 
No. 

10.862.  On  the  other  hand,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  add  other  colleges  as  con- 
stituent colleges  represented  directly  on  the  governing 
body  if  it  were  so  recommended  ? — If  it  were  found 
that  other  colleges  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  efficiency 
and  could  be  admitted  at  first  start — yes.  There  is  no 
reason  why  that  provision  should  not  be  put  in  force 
at  once. 

10.863.  Then  a  third  point:  Would  you  object  to 
the  very  large  representation  accorded  by  the  Charter 
to  the  Schools  of  Medicine  ?  — ■  The  original  proposal 

>f  King's  College  and  University  College  when  the 
Charter  was  drafted  was  for  a  medical  representation 
somewhat  smaller,  amounting  to  10  in  the  place  of  14. 
That  was  altered  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  we  have 
accepted  the  amendment. 

10.864.  Comparing  that  with  the  original  proposals, 
is  it  a  novelty  which,  taken  in  this  form,  you  accept  as  a 
just  solution  of  the  problem  ? — The  introduction  of  the 
medical  colleges  is  not  a  novelty,  but  with  regard  to 


the  alteration  in  the  reprasentation  of  Medicine  from 
10  to  14,  and  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  it,  it 
was  made  conditionally  on  the  failure  of  our  jjroposal 
that  there  should  be  four  representatives  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  six  of  the  Eoyal  Colleges.  We  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  it. 

10.865.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  here  is  the  view 
of  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be' so  large  a  representation  as  10  for  the  Medical 
Colleges  ? — T  entertain  no  strong  view  either  way.  I 
think  I  should  have  preferred  that  the  Privy  Council 
had  not  altered  the  number. 

10.866.  Altered  it  from  what  ? — From -our  original 
proposal  of  10  in  all,  including  the  four  Faculty  mem- 
bers. I  lay  great  stress  on  the  Faculty  members,  I 
think  they  are  important ;  but  whether  the  six  addi- 
tional ones  were  representatives  of  the  Eoyal  Colleges 
or  of  the  medical  schools  was  less  important.  Of  the 
two  I  rather  prefer  the  medical  schools. 

10.867.  The  Faculty  would  still  have  their  four  ?  

That  is  so. 

10.868.  In  addition  to  the  Faculty  representation 

there  are  10  nominated  by  the  schools  as  schools  ?  . 

In  the  place  of  the  original  six  who  were  to  be  allotted 
to  the  two  Eoyal  Colleges,  six,  as  we  indicated  to  the 
Privy  Council,  if  the  Eoyal  Colleges  would  not  accept, 
might  be  allotted  to  the  medical  schools.  The  Privy 
Council  accepted  the  proposal  that  the  medical  schools 
should  be  substituted  for  the  Eoyal  Colleges,  and  in- 
creased the  number  to  10.  We  were  no  parties  to  that, 
and  I  i  should  personally  have  preferred  that  if  they 
had  not  increased  it. 

10.869.  Increased  it  from  6  to  10,  in  fact?— Yes. 

10.870.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  yoii  is  this  :  is  this 
Charter  allowing  10  representatives  to  the  medical 
schools  other  than  those  attached  to  the  two  colleges, 
University  College  and  King's  College,  one  which  yoir 
think  a  right  and  proper  one  ?— I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  previous  answer. 

10.871.  Do  you  think  the  representation  of  Convoca- 
tion by  three  is  right  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  on  which 
I  lay  any  stress. 

10.872.  You  say  it  is  sufficient.    Is  it  too  much  ?  

No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much. 

10.873.  You  adhere  to  the  three  for  Convocation  ?  

It  is  not  a  matter  on  which  I  lay  stress.  It  was  desired 
by  some,  and  I  have  never  entertained  any  opinion 
against  it. 

10.874.  You  think  it  is  of  no  consequence  ? — No  ill 
consequence,  and  no  particularly  good  consequence.  I 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  graceful  compliment  to  pay 
to  the  institution. 

10.875.  That  is  to  the  graduates  ? — Yes,  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  body  of  graduates  taking  an  interest  in  the 
University. 

10.876.  You  regard  it  as  complimentary  and  not 
educational  ? — As  complimentary. 

10.877.  And  not  educational? — As  educational,  in  so 
far  as  the  representation  on  the  Council  of  a  body  of 
educated  men  is  of  educational  value  ;  that  is,  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  within  limits. 

10.878.  You  do  not  attach  any  educational  value  to 
it  ?— No. 

10.879.  Looking  upon  the  Council  as  an  educational 
body  purely,  you  would  regard  it,  therefore,  in  educa- 
tional results  as  a  cypher? — Yes. 

10.880.  With  respect  to  the  Faculty  of  Law,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  ? — I 
think  the  Faculty  of  Law  is  one  of  those  points  upon 
which  the  re-opening  of  the  question  will  certainly  give 
an  opportunity  for  improvement,  more  especially  for 
this  reason.  The  Lords  of  the  Council,  I  think,  over- 
rated our  powers  to  establish  immediately  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  a  satisfactory  legal  Faculty.  It  is  quite 
true  that  by  construction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  colleges  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  Charter  in  that  respect,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  was  intended.  I  do  not  quite  see 
onr  way  to  start  the  legal  Faculty  as  matters  stand. 

10.881.  It  hardly  satisfies  you  as  a  representation  of 
the  just  demands  of  legal  education,  (Iocs  it? — As  a 
recognition  of  the  demands  of  legal  education  it  is,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  can  be  effected  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  than  can  be  effected  by  Charter ;  but  there  is  a 
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good  deal  of  work  and  negotiation  to  be  done,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  worked  out,  before  we  can  contem- 
plate the  establishment  of  a  legal  Faculty.  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  I  think  more  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  Charter  about  it. 

10.882.  You  do  not  regard  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission as  of  weight  in  determining  any  matters  of  that 
kind  which  are  left  for  negotiation  ? — Undoubtedly  it 
would  have  weight.  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  a  note  which  was  written  for  Sir  Horace 
Davey  at  a  time  when  he  proposed  that  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  should  take  up  the  foundation  of  the  Legal 
Faculty  with  the  view  to  point  out  how  this  Charter 
might  "be  made  the  basis  of  a  legal  Faculty  ?  There  is 
a  good  deal  in  it  which  would  show  the  ideas  which 
have  been  entertained  among  us  as  to  the  best  way  of 
bringing  the  Legal  Faculty  into  existence. 

10.883.  That  has  never  been  before  the  consideration 
of  any  of  the  authorities  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ? — That  pam- 
phlet has  been  sent  by  Sir  Horace  Davey  to  all  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  (The  pamphlet  vjas  handed  to 
the  Chairman.) 

10.884.  But  it  has  never  been  before  the  consideration 
of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Bench,  has  it  ? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

10.885.  Now  one  more  point  as  to  University  exten- 
sion. Having  regard  to  the  important  place  that  is 
given  in  the  public  press  to  the  demand  for  the  exten- 
sion of  University  teaching,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
this  Charter  gives  adequate  scope  to  that  demand  ? — 
Adequate  scope,  yes ;  adequate  expression,  perhaps 
not.  The  demand  for  express  recognition  has  been  for- 
mulated since  the  Charter  was  settled,  and  I  think  a 
more  full  expression  will  in  many  respects  be  desirable. 

10.886.  What  kind  of  expression  would  you  give  to 
that  ?  —  I  should  give  it  in  the  form  of  distinctly 
recognising  University  Extension  as  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  University  might  appoint  lecturers. 

10.887.  Now  with  respect  to  the  question  of  lecturers, 
which,  perhaps,  is  rather  involved  in  what  you  have 
just  said,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  clause  3  of  the 
G-resham  Charter  it  says:  "The  University  may  ap- 
"  point  lecturers  independently  of  a  college  to  give 
"  instruction  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
"  included  in  a  Faculty."  And  then  in  clause  11  it 
says  :  " '  The  assembly  of  each  Faculty  shall  include  all 
"  such  persons  doing  professorial  work,  or  giving 
"  regular  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  included 
"  in  that  Faculty  for  any  College  of  that  Faculty  in 
"  the  University  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  govern - 
"  ing  body  of  that  College."  In  the  3rd  subclause  it 
says  :  "  Each  assembly  of  a  Faculty  may  elect  as  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  said  assembly  lecturers  of  the  University 
"  or  persons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
"  any  subject  included  in  that  Faculty  for  or  with  the 
"  sanction  of  the  University  or  any  College  thereof." 
One  cannot  help  observing  the  difference  in  phrase- 
ology, and  I  think — but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it — ■ 
that  I  gather  from  your  previous  answers  that  the 
true  explanation  of  this  is  that  a  lecturer  may  be  ap- 
pointed independently  of  a  college,  but  that  lecturer, 
if  appointed,  has  no  position  in  the  Faculty  unless  a 
position  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  vote  of  the  existing 
Faculty,  which,  as  I  understand  yon  to  say,  was  a 
provision  designed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
existing  professoriate  to  keep  within  due  dimensions, 
and  within  such  limits  as  they  might  see  fit,  the 
University  appointments.  That  is  the  substance,  I 
think,  of  what  you  said  ? — I  do  not  think  I  referred  to 
what  is  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  former  part  does  appro- 
priately express  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  that  paragraph. 

10.888.  Then  that  being  so,  does  it  not  point  to 
want  of  unity  in  the  teaching  work  in  the  metro- 
polis ?  Does  it  not  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  more 
complete  co-ordination  than  is  provided  for  by  the 
Charter,  such  a  co-ordination  as  would  preclude  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  the  fact  is,  I 
look  upon  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  question.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  jealousy  between  the  University 
and  the  colleges  is  at  all  likely  to  arise.  That  jealousy 
may  exist  between  college  and  college,  I  admit,  but 
between  University  and  colleges  it  is  nob  likely  to  arise 
under  the  constitution  as  framed  by  the  Charter.  It 
is  important,  no  doubt,  that  the  University  should 
accept  the  colleges  as  the  medium  of  its  teaching.  In 


the  main,  considering  what  the  colleges  are,  and  con-  Sir  G.  Yourfg, 

sidering  the   enormous    expense  of   providing    new  Bart.,  M.A., 
materials  to  do  over  again  the  same  work,  the  Uni-  LL.D. 
versity  had  better  work  through  the  colleges.    I  think  "" 

they  will  be  more  and  more  unified  as  time  goes  on.  ^  JQ'y  1892. 
I  do  not  look  upon  this  particular  provision  as  likely  ' '  " 

to  have  any  harmful  effect. 

10.889.  The  jjoint  of  difficulty  is  jealousy  between 
the  colleges  and  the  public  who  desire  to  obtain  in- 
struction. There  is  a  public  who  desire  to  obtain  in- 
struction in  a  non-collegiate  way,  and  there  are  those 
who  are  willing  in  a  non-collegiate  way  to  give  that 
instruction.  That  is  the  jealousy — not  the  jealousy 
between  the  University  as  contemplated  in  the  Charter 
and  the  colleges  as  incorporated  in  that  system  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  what  the  question  is  that  you 
put  to  me. 

10.890.  To  put  it  very  shortly,  the  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  of  those  who  oppose  this  Charter 
is  that  the  effect  of  giving  so  large  a  control  to  the 
colleges  in  this  University  will  be  rather  to  interfere 
with  and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  to  throttle  the 
action  of  those  who  are  doing  work  which,  if  not  colle- 
giate work,  falls  within  the  same  scope  and  aims  at  the 
same  object  with  it,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Uni- 
versity extension  work  ? — Do  you  refer  to  work  that 
will  bo  done  by  the  University  or  to  work  that  will  be 
left  outside  the  University  ? 

10.891.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  done  by 
the  University  or  left  outside  the  University.  The 
point  of  difficulty  is  this,  that  people  in  general  demand 
that  Universities  shall  do  that  work,  and  there  shall 
be  such  an  adequate  recognition  of  existing  institu- 
tions other  than  colleges,  and  such  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  education  as 
shall  justify  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  advising  the 
grant  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  accepting  the 
new  Charter  for  the  University  ? — I  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  jealousy  of  colleges  that  would  be  inside  the 
University  by  institutions  which  will  not  be  within  it. 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  an  evil  that  can  be  avoided 
by  any  amendment  of  the  Charter,  or  by  any  different 
regulations,  because  if  the  conditions  of  efficiency  in 
colleges  are  materially  lowered  the  teaching  University 
will  go  to  pieces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
admitting  institutions  by  way  of  colleges  you  contem- 
plate the  absorption  of  existing  institutions,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  objections  I  have  already 
tried  to  urge. 

10.892.  Is  there  not  a  middle  term.  Assume  that 
the  existing  colleges  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  colleges  with  the  fullest  powers 
and  as  thoroughly  equipped  institutions,  is  there  not 
also  a  suggestion  made  by  the  late  Royal  Commis- 
sion that  there  should  be  other  institutions  united 
with  the  University  which  would  receive  a  sanction 
from  the  University,  which  would  be  to  some  extent 
staffed  by  University  professors,  and  which  would  give 
that  wider  education  which  cannot  possibly  be  given 
under  existing  conditions  by  the  colleges  themselves  ? 
—I  am  aware  of  the  suggestion  of  the  first  Commission, 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  plan  of  Lord  Justice  Fry,  which 
I  think  first  started  the  idea  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
it ;  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan. 

10.893.  Then  you  woirld  not  propose  to  make  any 
provision  for  University  Extension  teaching,  beyond 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Charter  ? — Substantially 
that,  yes.  You  might  add  words  in  order  clearly  to 
recognise  the  existing  work  of  University  Extension, 
but  to  extend  the  definition  of  what  is  called  Univer- 
sity Extension  teaching  to  that  given  in  other  institu- 
tions is  new  to  me.  I  have  not  heard  it  proposed,  for 
instance,  that  any  other  teaching  institutions  should 
be  admitted  into  the  University  for  this  purpose. 

10.894.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  into  this  matter  fully 
for  my  time  is  limited  by  our  internal  regulations,  but 
I  will  ask  you  this.  I  may  take  it  then  that  clause  3 
and  11  must  be  construed  now  with  reference  to  the 
answers  which  you  have  given — the  last  paragraph  in 
clause  3  and  the  whole  of  clause  11  ? — No,  I  think  my 
answers  must  be  construed  by  themselves,  and  the 
clauses  by  themselves. 

10.895.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  particularly 
directed  your  attention  to  those  two  clauses,  and  rather 
invited  your  comment  upon  their  bearing  on  the  action 
and  work  of  the  new  University,  and  therefore  I  think 
I  am  at  liberty  to  suggest  that  we  must  look  at  those 
two  clauses  with  reference  to  the  answers  you  have 
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given.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  whether  a  col- 
legiate or  an  extra-collegiate  examination  can  be 
conducted  by  the  same  body  because  I  believe  we  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  testimony  founded  upon 
experience  from  Dublin  on  that  point.  I  pass  that  by, 
and  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that  I  do  pass  it 
by.  But  supposing  a  new  University  to  be  established 
in  London  distinct  from  the  existing  University  of 
London,  and  supposing  there  to  be  grafted  upon  the 
existing  University  of  London  teaching  functions, 
would  you  think  that  to  be  a  desirable  or  an  undesirable 
competition  ? — I  should  think  that  very  undesirable. 

10.896.  Then  if  the  only  means  of  avoiding  that 
undesirable  competition  that  we  could  discover  would 
be  to  include  in  the  new  scheme  the  existing  London 
University,  you  would  prefer  that  course  rather  than  that 
a  new  University  should  be  founded  under  the  name  of 
a  teaching  University  and  that  the  existing  University 
should  add  to  its  functions  those  of  a,  teaching  Univer- 
sity ? — I  do  not  accept  the  hypothesis. 

10.897.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  the  hypothesis, 
but  supposing  that  to  be  the  alternative  would  you  prefer 
that  there  should  be  two  rival  teaching  Universities  in 
London,  or  that  the  scheme,  whatever  it  is,  for  a  new 
University  should  include  in  it  the  existing  Univer- 
sity ? — It  entirely  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
schemes  whether  I  should  prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 

10.898.  You  would  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that?— 
Yes,  I  would  give  an  opinion.  I  say  it  would  depend 
upon  the  schemes.  I  should  probably  have  a  strong 
preference  for  one  or  for  the  other  according  as  they 
were  arranged. 

10.899.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  witnesses 
that  if  a  body  existed,  which,  in  fact,  associated  to 
itself  all  the  teaching  power  in  the  metropolis,  putting 
it  broadly,  no  better  *>ody  could  be  discovered  to 
conduct  the  external  examinations.  Assuming  that  a 
body  of  that  kind  were  to  exist,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  its  taking  over  the  external  examining 
functions  of  the  existing  University  ?— I  should  see  one 
objection,  which  would  rest,  as  I  have  already  said, 
very  largely  upon  the  fact  that  it  would  be  justly 
objected,  to  by  others.  I  think  the  mixture  of  the  two 
systems  under  one  institution  is  open  to  all  the  objec- 
tions I  have  been  urging  in  the  earlier  part  of  to-day, 
but  I  do  not  urge  those  objections  to  it  in  this  form 
as  my  own  objections.  My  objection  is  the  impossibility 
of  it;  but  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  objections 
of  those  who  object  to  it  on  substantive  grounds. 

10.900.  But,  putting  aside  their  objections,  you  do 
not  see  your  way  to  contradict  the  suggestion  that  that 
body  would  really  be  the  most  competent  body  to  con- 
duct external  examinations  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  I 
have  already  shown  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  most 
competent  body. 

10.901.  We  are  rather  on  generalities  here,  but  what 
is  the  composition  of  the  body  which  ought  to  do  the 
external  examining  work.    Have  you  considered  that  ? 

 I  should  think  it  probably  is  very  well  composed  at 

present,  but  I  have  net  considered  it  attentively. 

10.902.  (Mr.  Benclall.x  Should  the  teaching  and  exa- 
mining work  be  combined  in  a  single  University, 
yoit  think  the  dual  system  separating  the  two  depart- 
ments would  offer  the  most  likely  solution,  do  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

10.903.  I  think  your  first  objection  to  it  was  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  chance  of  its  being  accepted 
by  the  Senate  and  Convocation  ? — Yes. 

10.904.  We  have  had  strong  evidence  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  from  the  Begistrar  of  the  London 
University  partly  as  to  its  being  practicable  and  partly 
as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  accepted.  You  do 
not  speak  from  any  special  knowledge,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  from  the  very  largest  special  knowledge,  arising 
from  my  having  been  the  representative  of  University 
College  in  the  conferences  with  the  University  of 
London,  and  from  my  having  been  in  conversation  at 
intervals  extending  over  eight  years  with  all  those 
who  have  taken  much  interest  in  it  in  London.  I 
think  it  will  be  very  important  in  considering  state- 
ments which  are  made  now  as  to  the  readiness  of 
the  University  to  accept  some  combination,  to  be  quite 
clear  as  to  the  particular  plan  of  combination  that  is 
proposed.  If  Sir  James  Paget  has  said  that  he  will 
approve  of  what  I  have  called  the  dual  University, 
that  is  to  say,  an  entirely  separate  administering  body 
for  each  system  combined  under  a  court,  then  that  is 
new  to  me,  and  my  answer  must  be  taken  with  the 


qualification  that  I  did  not  know  it. 
his  evidence. 


I  have  not  seen 


10.905.  I  think  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  view  of 
the  general  acceptability  of  the  plan  of  combining  the 
two  functions,  teaching  and  examining  ? — I  can  quite 
understand  that.  Sir  James  Paget  was  one  of  those 
who  promoted  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  for  that  pur- 
pose to  which  we  found  so  much  objection  taken  in 
1891.  That  is  the  reason  I  urge  the  point ;  but  the 
idea  that  Sir  James  Paget  is  suggesting  any  form  of 
dual  University  is  important  in  itself. 

10.906.  Prom  which  side  is  the  opposition  greatest, 
the  Senate  or  Convocation  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that 
question  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  opposition  of  Convoca- 
tion is  the  most  dangerous  to .  the  success  of  any 
scheme,  because  it  is  most  difficult  to  calculate  the 
action  of  Convocation.  The  Senate  is  a  responsible 
body,  and  if  their  spokesman  says  that  he  in  such  a 
matter  is  empowered  to  answer  for  them,  there  is  an 
end  of  it. 

10.907.  I  suppose  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
an  express  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission would  go  far  both  with  the  Senate  and  Convo- 
cation ? — The  recommendation  of  the  previous  Commis- 
sion did  not  settle  the  question. 

10.908.  They  did  not  make  a  recommendation  ;  they 
left  it  to  themselves  ;  they  said,  "  We  will  leave  it  to 
the  Senate  to  devise  a  scheme  "  P— And  laid  down  the 
exact  lines. 

10.909.  Scarcely  that  ? — I  should  rather  have  said 
that  it  was  so ;  that  they  laid  down  the  lines  of  a 
scheme,  to  which  there  were  objections  in  some  re- 
spects taken  by  the  Senate  and  in  some  respects  by  the 
colleges  ;  but  subject  to  that  reservation  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  recommendation  of  this  Commission  would  go 
a  long  way. 

10.910.  You  refer  presumably  to  paragraph  37  of  the 
Commissioners'  report  ? — That  and  others. 

10.911.  Your  next  point  was  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  two  parallel  degrees ;  that  if  there 
were  one  degree  distinction  became  unmeaning,  and  if 
two  degrees  it  becomes  unintelligible.  Surely  if  there 
were  one  degree  the  meaning  would  be  clear,  that  one 
degree  implied  London  residence,  and  the  other  degree 
did  not  imply  London  residence.  By  one  degree  I 
think  you  meant  degrees  identical  in  standard,  did 
you  not  ? — No,  I  was  speaking  of  what  it  would  be 
to  a  man  to  be  a  B.A.  of  London  University.  If  there 
were  what  I  call  one  degree  no  one  would  know  what 
his  calling  himself  B.A.  of  London  University  would 
mean.  It  might  mean  that  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  London  teaching  University  subject  to  teachers 
known  to  be  eminent,  and  that  he  had  passed  through 
a  certain  curriculum  involving  residence,  or  it  might 
mean  that  he  was  a  private  student  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  country  Avho  had  passed  with  credit  a  series 
of  examinations  of  high  standard,  which  would  quite 
be  a  different  thing.  Therefore  the  title  of  B.A.  of 
the  University  of  London  would  become  unmeaning. 

10.912.  If  the  two  were  separate  in  a  dual  system  of 
papers  that  objection  would  be  got  over,  because,  1 
suppose,  the  University  Calendar  would  designate 
under  which  set  of  examinations  he  passed  ? — Nothing 
would  get  over  that  objection  except  finding  a  different 
designation  for  the  graduate. 

10.913.  Surely  the  persons  to  whom  this  is  important 
are  initiated  experts  concerned  with  education  ? — In  a 
case  of  titles  and  of  what  the  degrees  mean  it  is  the 
public  who  are  to  be  considered.  It  is  to  them  that 
the  question  what  a  degree  means  is  important. 

10.914.  I  should  have  thought  rather  to  educational 
experts  who  form  the  appointing,  governing,  and 
electing  body  ? — You  are  speaking  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  educational  appointments. 
I  was  speaking  of  all  the  appointments  for  which  a 
graduate  might  be  a  candidate. 

10.915.  The  same  applies  to  every  University,  people 
know  by  the  different  positions  in  the  calendar. 
That  would  be  an  ascertainable  distinction,  would  is 
not? — There  would  be  a  distinct  confusion  between  two 
entirely  different  things.  That  there  are  different 
kinds  of  qualities  implied  by  the  testimonial  which  s 
brought  by  a  man  who  is  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge 
and  a  man  who  has  taken  a  poll  degree  is  true,  but 
still  there  are  elements  of  unity  between  the  two. 
Here  those  elements  of  unity  do  not  exist.  I  say  that 
the  title  aa  a  title  becomes  unmeaning. 
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10.916.  You  do  not  think  those  could  be  distinguished 
in  the  form  in  which  the  examination  results  would  be 
published? — Yes,  they  would  be  stated  in  publishing- 
examination  lists,  but  the  only  use  of  a  degree  is  that 
it  is  a  short  form  of  testimonial,  and  the  testimonial 
would  become  unmeaning. 

10.917.  It  states  something  far  more  than  that  ? — 
The  only  resource  would  be  that  a  London  graduate 
would  in  all  cases  have  to  explain  what  sort  of  London 
degree  he  has  taken.  Then  that  particular  objection 
is  so  far  answered  that  the  matter  is  transferred  to  the 
other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  The  confusion  is  so  great 
that  people  will  ncTer  understand  the  institution,  and 
we  know  from  sad  experience,  as  administratoi's  of  an 
educational  institution,  what  the  drawback  to  education 
is  in  a  confusion  of  names. 

10.918.  Then  you  spoke  of  a  certain  tendency  to 
accept  open  examinations,  by  which  I  think  you  meant 
non-residence  in  London  as  compared  with  the  teaching 
in  London.  You  said  you  thought  there  might  be  some 
preference  for  the  open  examinations.  They  might 
be  more  agreeable  to  students,  and  they  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  professors  of  the  weaker  sort  ? — I  am  sup- 
posing Che  University  to  be  at  work,  and  the  two  sys- 
tems to  be  administered  under  some  form  of  constitu- 
tion which  is  common  to  both.  I  suppose  then  that  it 
is  quite  open  to  the  University  governing  body  from 
time  to  time  to  frame  regulations  for  a  particular  ex- 
amination on  the  external  side,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  an  examination  which  coresponds  in  point  of  time, 
and  to  some  extent  in  point  of  subject,  with  that  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  I  suppose  that  a  particular  professor 
may  have  pupils  preparing  for  both  of  those  examina- 
tions. I  think  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  in- 
ducement, and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  that 
inducement  ought  in  all  eases  to  be  resisted — to  say, 
"  To  save  the  University  trouble  and  expense,  and  to 
"  save  the  professor  the  labour  of  holding  two  classes, 
"  for  the  next  year,  we  will  take  the  open  examination, 
"  and  use  it  for  the  teaching  examination."  That 
would  be  a  pity.  In  the  first  place  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  back  again,  supposing  it  did  not  work 
well ;  and  in  the  next  place  because  in  that  way  the 
whole  advantage  of  having  established  the  right  of  the 
teaching  side  to  independent  examination  to  follow  the 
teaching  might  be  frittered  away.  Such  inducements 
to  act  on  institutional  rather  than  educational  con- 
siderations would  probably  arise  at  the  instance  of 
those  whom  I  called  the  weaker  professors. 

10.919.  The  remedy  would  entirely  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  University  ? — Yes  ■  but  what  would  the  Univer- 
sity be  in  that  case  ?  The  University  would  be  a  body 
composed  of  two  elements  either  of  which  might  be  in 
the  majority. 

10.920.  I  should  have  thought  it  might  be  some  such 
University  as  that  constituted  in  the  Gresham  Charter 
and  that  single  governing  body  would  administer  the 
two  kinds  of  examination  and  be  responsible  ?— Under 
what  I  have  called  the  dual  system  it  might  be  safe. 
In  that  case  the  danger  would  be  less.  I  think  the 
answer  that  is  being  referred  to  was  given  when  I  was 
discussing  a  scheme  more  nearly  analogous  to  the 
Senate's  scheme. 

10.921.  If  one  secures  the  University  full  power  to 
redress  the  wrong  it  is  the  most  one  can  do  ? — To  that 
I  quite  agree  ;  but  it  might  still  be  insufficient. 

10.922.  There  was  one  objection  as  to  the  impartiality 
of  London  examinations  which  you  thought  was  based 
on  distrust  in  the  professors  who  would  be  concerned 
rather  than  in  the  governing  body,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  That  was 
so,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  there  was  an  answer  somewhat 
to  that  effect. 

10.923.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  the  objection  turned 
more  on  the  substitution  of  collegiate  and  professorial 
examinations  for  certain  stages  of  the  degree  than  on 
any  partiality  of  individual  professors  entrusted  with 
the  examining.  I  thought  that  was  where  the  strength 
of  the  objection  came  in.  I  am  alluding  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
to  accept  the  matriculation  stage  or  the  intermediate 
stage  on  the  guarantee  and  on  the  criteria  of  London 
colleges.  I  thought  that  was  the  form  the  objection 
took.  That,  of  course,  might  create  uneven  standards 
and  criteria,  because  it  might  be  entrusting  them  to 
different  bodies.  Did  you  mean  more  than  that  ? — Yes, 
I  meant  to  refer  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
taken   to   conferring    such   influence   upon  London 


teachers,  which  extend  very  much  further  than  that ;  Sir  G.  Young, 

though  I  do  not  deny  that  I  do  remember  a  special  Bart.,  M.A., 
protest  against   that   scheme — a  scheme  which  was  LL.D. 

rather  proposed  by  Professor  Carey  Foster  than  by  _ 

ourselves,  whereby  separate  examinations  could  be  27  ^ul->7  1892- 
held  in  the  separate  colleges.  ~ 

10.924.  It  was  proposed  in  one  of  the  schemes  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — No,  it  was  proposed  to  us 
in  conference,  in  March  1890,  after  Professor  Carey 
Poster  had  printed  a  paper  recommending  it. 

10.925.  I  think  in  a  later  scheme  it  was  practically 
intended  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  ? — In  the 
meantime  we  had  pointed  out  that  separate  examination 
in  the  colleges  was  not  a  thing  that  we  asked  for,  and 
therefore  it  disappeared  from  the  scheme  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned.  I  remember  that,  but  what  I  do  not 
remember  is  that  the  objections  of  outsiders  to  a  com- 
bined University  were  limited  to  that  particular  point. 

10.926.  Supposing  professors  of  the  University  or 
professors  connected  with  colleges  in  London  were  ap- 
pointed by  some  specially  appointed  board,  do  you 
think  the  governing  body  would  object  to  that  and  feel 
there  was  some  danger  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  ? — I  should  have  said  so  ;  but  I  do  not  rest  the 
difficulty  entirely  on  the  objection  of  the  provincial 
University  Colleges.  As  I  have  already  shown,  there 
is  a  still  larger  number  of  those  who  are  known  as 
private  students  who  have  to  be  considered,  and  the 
paper  which  I  have  handed  in  will  give  distinct  figures 
to  those  who  examine  them  showing  how  very  small 
is  the  section  assignable  to  provincial  colleges. 

10.927.  Would  they  feel  inclined  to  distrust  any 
governing  body  whfch  had  an  element  of  London  pro- 
fessors upon  it  ? — Certainly,  because,  you  see,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  London  professors  would  be  the 
introduction  of  men  holding  strong  opinions  upon  all 
the  questions  which  mighi;  be  affected  by  a  want  of 
impartiality.  Here  is  the  protest  which  was  signed  by 
the  colleges  of  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield 
to  the  London  University  in  November  1889,  and  it 
runs  upon  the  same  lines  with  a  similar  protest  that 
was  made  by  a  deputation  to  the  late  President  of  the 
Council  in  August  of  the  same  year.  It  was  a  protest 
"  against  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  remodelling 
'•'  the  existing  University  of  London  which  follows  the 
"  lines 'of  the  Eeport  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  on  the 
"  ground  that  any  such  scheme  invades  the  vested 
"  rights  of  the  provincial  colleges,  and,  by  placing 
"  them  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  metro- 
"  politan  colleges  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  operate 
"  seriously  against  their  future  progress  and  develop- 
"  inent."  You  observe  that  the  objection  is  of  the 
most  general  character,  that  any  advantage  given  to 
the  London  colleges  which  was  not  given  to  them  would 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  and  interfere  with  their 
vested  rights. 

10.928.  Quite  so,  but  that  was  allowing  to  the  London 
colleges  a  recognition  of  examinations  conducted  by 
them  which  was  not  given  to  provincial  colleges. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  different  point  ? — It  is  a  diffe- 
rent point,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go 
with  you  (I  may  be  wrong)  in  supposing  that  that  is 
ttie  only  pomU  that  they  object  to.  It  seems  to  me 
that  their  objection  is  of  the  most  general  character. 

10.929.  One  great  difficulty  of  the  London  colleges 
has  been  the  lack  of  endowments,  and  one  great  hope 
in  establishing  a  University  is  that  it  would  help  to 
attract  endowments.  You  said  you  drew  no  distinction 
between  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  the  endowment 
of  a  University.  I  suppose  you  would  hope  to  attract 
besides  private  endowments  also  Imperial  or  corporate 
endowments  ? — Certainly.  What  we  are  at  present 
receiving  in  that  respect  is  known,  no  doubt,  to  you  in 
the  shape  of  the  grant  to  the  University  colleges  in 
England,  which  is  made  to  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  to  the  amount  of  l,700i.  a  year  each.  I 
notice  that  in  the  Victoria  University  besides  that 
college  grant  they  have  a  University  grant  of,  I 
think,  3.000Z.  a  year.  Iu  regard  to  corporate  endow- 
ments the  connexion  which  has  been  established 
between  the  University,  under  the  Charter,  and  the 
Gresham  Committee,  although  it  is  at  present  merely 
a  connexion  in  goodwill  and  intention,  will,  I  hope, 
lead  to  giving  us  an  introduction  of  value  to  the 
City  companies,  and  to  other  sources  of  endowment 
in  the  City.  With  regard  to  the  London  County 
Council  the  whole  question  depends  upon  future  legis- 
lation.   I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  county  councils 
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Sir  G  Younq    to  endow   University  colleges  under    the  Technical 
Bart.,  M.A.,'   Education  Act,  1890,  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  consistent 
LL.D.    '    with  the  intention  of  that  Act,  and  I  do  not  suppose 

  they  will  do  so. 

27  July  1892.       10,930.  In  such  grants  a  very  important  distinction 

  would  come  in,  and  the  endowment  of  the  University 

would  tend  to  remove  those  difficulties  from  the  test 
side  of  which  you  were  speaking  very  effectively.  In 
one  case  the  grant  or  endowment  would  be  given  to  an 
undenominational  University,  and  used  by  it  for  the 
good  of  the  colleges,  which  would  be  precluded  if  the 
endowments  were  given  direct  to  colleges,  one  or  more 
of  which  had  tests  '?— That  is  so,  and  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  case  of  endowments  they  would  be  attracted  in 
some  cases  by  a  test. 

10.931.  It  is  very  important  to  contemplate  both 
forms  of  endowment  in  the  new  University,  is  it  not  ? 

 I  think  it  is.    I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 

certain  advantage  in  it,  though  I  do  not  rest  the  whole 
case  for  preserving  the  colleges  on  that  ground. 

10.932.  The  endowment  of  the  University  would 
largely  take  the  form  of  endowing  professorships.  I 
should  have  thought  the  powers  of  the  University  were 
limited  to  acting  within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  ? — Yes, 
but  when  the  terms  of  the  Charter  are  so  general  as  they 
are  in  this  case,  they  will  include  everything  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business  of  a  Uni- 
versity. 

10.933.  You  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  University  professors.  I 
think  you  would  admit  that  there  is  nothing  which 
would  allow  the  admission  of  those  professors  to  the 
Faculty.  I  am  alluding  to  Section  II.  where  it  says, 
"  Each  assembly  of  a  Faculty  may  elect  as  members  of 
"  the  said  Assembly  lecturers  of  the  University"?— 
Do  you  mean  that  by  calling  a  man  a  professor,  he 
would  cease  to  have  the  character  of  lecturer  ?  No,  I 
cannot  admit  that. 

10.934.  The  professor  throughout  seems  to  me  to  have 
a  higher  status.  I  was  guided  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Charter  by  these  Answers  to  Objections.  I  thought 
it  was  quite  borne  out  by  the  evidence  given  by  the 
principal  of  King's  College,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Charter  to  preclude  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors. At  page  7  of  the  Answers  to  Objections,  para- 
graph 13  says,  "  to  institute  by  Charter  a  new  staff 
"  of  professors,  with  the  title  of  University  professors, 
"  would  be  unfair  to  existing  bodies,  and  either  futile,  in 
"  the  absence  of  endowment,  or  wasteful ,  if  the  endow- 
"  ment  could  have  been  obtained."  I  quite  understood 
from  the  principal  of  King's  College  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  exclude  that  power  ?— The  paragraph  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  recalled  points  out 
exactly  and  in  terms  the  objection  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  urge,  and  to  which  I  attach  importance  ; 
that  to  institute  a  new  staff  of  professors  would  be 
a  mistake.  The  question  that  is  now  put  is,  as  I 
understand,  whether  in  objecting  to  the  institution  of 
a  new  staff  of  professors  we  are  further  objecting  to 
the  conferring  of  the  title  of  professor  upon  some 
three  or  four  lecturers. 

10.935.  Does  it  mean  that  the  Charter  objects  to  the 
appointment  of  individual  professors  by  the  Univer- 
sity ?  The  force  of  the  objection  as  it  was  presented 

to  me  is  that  the  University  having  power  to  appoint 
lecturers  might  be  precluded  from  calling  them  pro- 
fessors. In  individual  cases  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  reason  to  object  to  this,  or  any  power  to 
prevent  it  if  the  University  chose  to  do  it.  But  perhaps 
I  rather  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  question. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  greater  stress  is  being  laid  upon 
it  than  it  holds  in  my  mind.  The  professors  of  Univer- 
sity College  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  Univer- 
sity professors,  and  it  will  be  the  same  with  regard 
to  those  of  King's  College.  That  appears  to  me  to  be 
sufficient.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  depreciatory 
language  used  of  the  professors  of  those  institutions, 
as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  the  title  of  University 
professors. 

10.936.  I  am  thinking  of  large  endowments,  great 
bequests  or  gifts  being  made  to  the  University.  Sup- 
posing the  University  received  10,000i.  from  some 
donor,  what  would  it  spend  it  upon  so  rationally  and 
so  well  as  upon  professors,  who,  I  hope,  would  support 
and  strengthen  the  colleges  in  their  action,  supplement 
them  on  their  weak  points,  and  act  loyally,  and  in  the 
most  thorough  co-operation  with  them  ?— I  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  object  to  in  that. 


10.937.  And  you  would  not  object  to  making  it 
explicit  in  the  terms  of  the  Charter  that  the  University 
could  so  apply  endowments,  would  you  ? — Subject  to 
the  considerations  I  have  already  urged,  I  could  not. 

10.938.  And  you  think  expressly  that  the  Charter 
should  provide  powers,  though  certainly  not  compulsion. 
You  would  object  to  there  being  compulsion  to  appoint 
professors  but  you  would  include  it  amongst  its  powers  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  hardly  worthy  of  practical  considera- 
tion whether  it  should  be  put  into  the  Charter  that 
the  University  shall  appoint  professors. 

10.939.  But  shall  have  power  to  ?— "  Shall  have 
power  to  "  is,  of  course,  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
worded,  if  the  provision  were  to  be  inserted. 

10.940.  In  considering  the  question  of  endowment  it 
is  almost  the  most  important  point,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  very  important  point.  I  think  it 
is  a  comparatively  unimportant  point  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  take  power  to  appoint  teachers  with  the 
title  of  professor.  That  it  should  take  power  to  devote 
endowments  to  the  payment  of  professors,  provided 
that  such  professors  might  be  within  the  colleges,  is  cer- 
tainly not  objectionable,  and  they  might  be  also,  in 
particular  instances,  outside  the  colleges. 

10.941.  Now  I  will  turn  to  section  24  of  the  Charter. 
You  said  that  in  dealing  with  the  Cresham  Committee 
it  was  felt  that  the  Gresham  Institution  as  it  stood 
should  not  enter  as  a  college.  I  think  you  said  it  was 
agreed  to  work  out  the  plan  after  the  Charter  was 
established  :  that  the  whole  question  had  been  reserved 
for  future  consideration.    Was  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

10.942.  Some  such  difficulty  evidently  arises  with 
regard  to  some  or  all  of  the  10  Colleges  of  Medicine. 
Their  right  is  expressly  saved  in  the  second  paragraph, 
is  it  not  P — No ;  I  think  that  is  a  misapprehension. 
The  10  Colleges  of  Medicine  have  a  clearly  ascertained 
right  to  be  admitted  which  is  recognised  by  their 
admission  without  question  as  efficient  Colleges  of 
Medicine.  The  saving  was  necessary,  in  view  of 
their  claiming  hereafter  to  be  admitted  also  as  Colleges 
of  Science. 

10.943.  I  am  referring  to  the  words,  "Notwitli- 
"  standing  that  they  may  not  be  under  the  indepen- 
"  dent  control  of  their  own  governing  body."  That 
verbally  is  probably  not  true  of  all  the  Colleges  of 
Medicine.  The  same  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to 
the  College  of  Science.  Probably  that  is  what  you 
alluded  to  when  you  spoke  of  its  admission  being 
perhaps  impracticable  ? — 1  alluded  to  other  difficulties 
besides,  but  I  know  there  is  that  difficulty. 

10.944.  Then,  again,  it  would  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  British  Museum.  You  can  conceive  that  a 
Chair  of  Archasology  could  be  founded  in  the  same  sorb 
of  connexion  with  the  British  Museum.  There,  again, 
the  same  difficulty  would  arise.  One  could  not  speak 
of  the  British  Museum  as  under  the  controls — That 
teaching  connected  with  the  British  Museum  and  a 
Chair  of  Archaeology  is  contemplated  is  true  enough. 
I  may  mention  with  regard  to  these  points,  since  they 
are  raised,  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  there  has  been 
any  oversight  or  neglect  of  those  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  from  the  very  first  in  communi- 
cation with  the  principal  authorities  of  them  all.  The 
position  taken  up  with  reference  to  the  Normal  School 
of  Science  at  South  Kensington  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  view  stated  to  me  personally  by  Professor 
Huxley  as  dean  of  the  school  many  years  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  the  difficulties  of  introducing  the  college 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  not  wise  even  to  suggest  that 
it  should  be  introduced  into  the  programme  of  the 
association  we  were  starting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
we  should  do  the  best  we  could  to  found  the  Univer- 
sity upon  lines  fully  explained  between  us  at  the  time, 
and  that,  when  the  University  was  founded,  the 
Normal  School  of  Science,  if  it  could  comply  with  the 
conditions,  and  if  it  were  agreeable  to  its  authorities, 
should  be  brought  in.  Professor  Poole,  who  is  one  of 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  since 
then  has  become  the  tenant  of  the  Chair  of  Archasology 
at  University  College,  was  consulted  with  reference  to 
the  especial  purpose  of  forming  a  plan  by  which  the 
teaching  done  at  the  British  Museum  might  be  worked 
up  ^n  the  teaching  University.  That  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  much  has  since  been  effected  in  reference 
to  that  teaching  and  in  communication  with  the 
authorities  responsible  for  it. 

10.945.  I  thought  that  was  the  principle  which  was 
actuating  the  promoters  of  the  Charter  or  at  any  rate 
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most  of  the  promoters,  but  1  think  these  words  are 
unfortunate  as  excluding  a  possibility  which  you  speak 
of  as  contemplated.  Assuming  that  these  institutions 
cannot  be  admitted  as  colleges,  which  they  obviously 
cannot,  the  Charter  would  preclude  the  power  of 
recognising  the  study  in  them  as  qualifying  for  a 
degree.  Coupled  with  paragraph  3,  which  defines  the 
only  recognition  contemplated,  the  clause  seems  unfor- 
tunate in  the  draft  scheme.  I  want  to  know  how  far 
the  point  has  been  considered  ? — They  have  all  been 
considered  most  carefully.  If  that  difficulty  exists 
which  has  been  indicated  with  regard  to  the  Normal 
School  of  Science,  and  if  it  is  thought  proper  that  a 
school  constituted  for  an  entirely  different  purpose 
should  be  brought  into  the  University  of  London — a 
course  to  which  there  are  objections  not  yet  con- 
sidered— then  undoubtedly  before  it  can  come  in  under 
the  Gresham  Charter  there  must  be  some  change  in 
its  constitution.  But  if  it  is  to  continue  exclusively 
administered  by  a  Government  Department,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  include  that  Government  Department  in  the 
London  University,  I  think  the  objection  is  insuperable. 
As  regards  the  British  Museum,  the  question  really 
does  not  arise. 

10.946.  With  regard  to  other  institutions  the  same 
difficulty  has  arisen.  One  case  is  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Again,  in  hearing  representatives  of  the  theological  col- 
leges, we  had  the  case  of  one  college  which  was  not 
managed  independently  by  its  own  governing  body, 
but  which  was  managed  by  the  central  body.  Surely 
the  right  principle  for  a  University  of  London  would 
be  the  recognition  of  institutions.  Then  a  certain 
recognition  might  be  given  to  the  British  Museum  or 
the  Theological  Colleges,  or  the  School  of  Science,  or 
the  Inns  of  Court,  or  the  other  numerous  institutions 
in  London  ? — The  case  of  each  institution  must  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found 
easy  to  put  schools  under  the  control  of  their  own 
governing  bodies,  with  a  view  to  their  admission.  In 
other  cases  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  the  absence 
of  control  by  its  own  governing  body  that  renders  the 
school  unsuitable.  I  do  not  know  that  any  single 
case  has  been  made  out  of  a  school  otherwise  suitable 
that  will  be  excluded  because  it  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  own  governing  body. 

10.947.  The  existing  clause  in  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity would  preclude  the  recognition  of  any  such 
institution.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  gone 
on  the  opposite  principle  that  I  am  speaking  of, 
recognizing  given  institutions,  and  even  given  indi- 
vidual teachers  in  such  institutions.  You  would  feel 
an  objection  to  that,  would  you  ? — I  see  very  great 
objections  to  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
objections  that  I  see  are  conclusive  of  the  whole  case, 
but  the  demand  is  not  one  which  has  arisen  in  any 
practical  form,  and  I  do  not  think  any  single  case  has 
been  made  out.  There  may  be  a  great  many  institu- 
tions which  will  find  conditions  here  preventing  them 
from  coming  in,  but  that  does  not  show  that  the  con- 
ditions should  be  abolished,  though  the  institution  may 
be  a  very  good  one  in  its  way. 

10.948.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  The  principal  purposes 
of  the  promoters  of  the  professorial  University  is  to 
establish  University  teaching  on  the  same  level,  or  a 
level  corresponding  to  that  of  first-rate  Universities 
elsewhere,  is  it  not  ?  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  is 
really  the  object  which  the  Gresham  University  puts 
before  itself? — Yes,  so  far  as  we  can  attain  to  it. 

10.949.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  of  medical 
science  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  a  man 
having  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  as  a  con- 
dition for  a  degree  ?  What  would  be  included  in  that 
course  of  study  ?  Would  that  be  a  scientific  course  of 
study  or  not  ?  Would  it  include  the  sciences  P — It 
would  include  an  adequate  scientific  course  as  generally 
understood  both  by  the  medical  profession,  and  also 
by  the  academical  bodies  which  are  interested  in 
medicine. 

10.950.  In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  medicine  would 
be  intrusted  in  that  case  to  the  college  at  which  the 
student  had  carried  out  his  regular  course  of  study  ? — 
The  college  or  colleges. 

10.951.  How  do  you  mean  by  colleges  ? — In  this  way. 
I  will  suppose  that  some  medical  schools  in  London — 
which  I  think  is  possible  from  what  I  have  heard — 
will  be  found  insufficiently  equipped  for  the  purpose 
of  a  college  of  science  in  the  University.  In  that  case 
their  students  will  have  to  get  their  scientific  teaching 
elsewhere.    A  student  in  that  case  will  enter  some 
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other  college,  and  will  be  in  fact  a  science  student. 
At  the  proper  period  in  his  career,  which  I  believe  is 
pretty  well  marked  now  in  medical  education,  he  will 
pass  to  a  medical  college  as  a  medical  student.  In 
that  case  you  see  the  course  will  be  taken  in  two 
colleges,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another. 

10.952.  Then  you  admit  that  the  present  state 
of  teaching  science  in  many  of  the  medical  schools  is 
extremely  inadequate  ? — You  must  understand  that  1 
do  not  speak  from  knowledge  of  such  a  subject,  bui 
undoubtedly  it  is  generally  understood,  and  I  am 
informed  so. 

10.953.  What  I  mean  is  that  in  the  Gresham  scheme 
it  is  intended  that,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  a  man  should 
be  practically  compelled  to  carry  out  the  first  part  of 
his  course  of  study  in  a  school  of  science,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  in  a  school  of  medicine  ? — Yes,  quite 
apart  from  the  question  whether  the  present  medical 
schools  are  efficient  in  science  or  not.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  student  who  is  studying  science  will  be 
looked  after  by  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  that 
whether  he  is  going  to  take  a  medical  degree,  or  a 
degree  in  science. 

10.954.  When  jon  were  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
adaptation  of  examination  to  teaching  you  said  the 
Gresham  University  scheme  would  provide  for  that  in 
a  sufficient  way.  Would  you  explain  how  this  adapta- 
tion would  be  possible  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment in  which  you  have  schools  of  such  extremely 
differeut  character  as  those  which  are  included  in  the 
scheme,  teaching  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time, 
and  consequently  men  of  considerable  eminence 
teaching  it  in  one  place,  and  men  of  extremely  small 
capacity  or  competence  in  another  ? — I  would  not  allow 
a  man  of  extremely  small  capacity  or  competence  to 
go  on  teaching  in  a  University  at  all.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  all  to  accept  what  you  say — that  there 
are  men  now  teaching  who  are  of  extremely  small 
capacity  or  competence. 

10.955.  Not  in  University  College  or  King's  College. 
I  would  not  suggest  that ;  hut  it  is  admitted  that 
in  the  medical  schools  people  teach  subjects  with 
which  they  are  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  ?  — 
Pardon  me,  I  think  that  is  overstated.  There 
were,  much  more  frequently  in  olden  times  than  at 
present,  in  medical  schools  students  who,  having  got 
through  their  examinations,  were  appointed  to  take  a 
chair  in  botany  or  some  other  scientific  subject,  while 
waiting  for  an  appointment  as  a  clinical  teacher.  I 
believe  that  state  of  things  does  not  now  exist.  The 
teachers  in  most  of  the  schools  are  competent,  I  will 
not  say  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  fully-equipped 
and  best  furnished  institutions  elsewhere,  but  still 
they  are  competent.  Where  I  think  they  fall  short 
is  rather  in  appliances.  They  try  to  teach  scientific 
subjects  withoiit  a  proper  laboratory. 

10.956.  Would  you  not  admit  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  competence  of  some  University 
professors — King's  College  and  University  College — 
and  the  competence  of  the  professors  of  many,  say, 
the  majority,  of  scientific  subjects  in  the  medical 
schools  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Univer- 
sity College  stands  highest  in  that  respect,  and  that 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Guy's,  and  King's  College 
in  science  f;tand  very  well,  as  in  medicine  also  ;  that 
the  others  follow  at  varying  intervals,  and  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  first  and  the 
last.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  in  which 
the  question  was  put. 

10.957.  All  that  I  meant  was  is  it  not  clear  that 
there  is  an  immense  diff  erence  between  the  character 
of  the  teaching  in  the  different  schools  which  are 
included  in  this  scheme  ? — Yes,  taking  the  teaching 
in  science  as  a  whole  there  is  an  immense  difference. 

10.958.  Yon  could  not  have  an  adaptation  of  examina- 
tion to  these  different  styles  of  teaching,  could  you  ? — 
Bat  where  the  teaching  is  found  to  be  inadequate  it 
would  cease  to  exist  for  University  purposes.  Teachers 
may  go  on  preparing  students  for  the  conjoint  board 
examinations  if  the  schools  find  it  worth  while  to 
keep  up  the  classes,  but  they  will  not  be  recognised  for 
University  purposes,  and  therefore  the  objection  has 
no  application  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  put  to  me. 
The  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  adapting 
examination  to  different  styles  of  teaching  is  to  bring 
the  teachers  into  a  room  and  let  them  settle  the 
examination  under  proper  supervision  all  together. 

10.959.  Then  you  think  that  there  exists  in  the  Gres- 
ham Scheme  as  it  stands  an  effective  mechanism  for 
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Sir  G.  Young,   putting  an  end  to  bad  teaching  ? — Yes,  I  think  as 
Bart ,  M.A.,    effective  as  it  can  be  made  for  the  present.    ~E>\\t  when 
LL.D.    '    I   say   effective  I   do   not  mean  that  it  cannot  be 

  improved  as  time  goes   on.    I  should  be  far  from 

27  July  1892.    saying  that  the  Gresharn  Charter  represents  a  perfect 

 University  working  perfectly.    In  fact,  the  language 

I  have  used  with  regard  to  it  elsewhere  is  that  it  is  not 
the  foundation  of  a  University  so  much  as  a  commis- 
sion to  certain  authorities  to  go  on  and  found  the 
University. 

10.960.  At  all  events  it  may  bo  admitted  that  the 
representation  of  science  and  literature  is  not  very 
strong  on  the  Council  ? — Do  you  mean  relatively  to  the 
representation  of  medicine,  or  do  you  mean  that  it  is 
not  strong  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 

10.961.  Relatively  to  the  representation  of  medical 
schools  ? — -Relatively  to  the  representation  of  medi- 
cine, it  is  weaker  perhaps  than  it  might  be  con- 
sistently with  the  best  plan.  As  I  have  already  said, 
it  was  not  the  original  plan  of  those  who  framed  the 
Charter ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
sideration which  no  doubt  weighed  with  their  Lord- 
ships of  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the  immensely 
preponderating  numbers  of  the  medical  students  and 
medical  teachers  at  the  first  starting  of  the  University 
may  have  had  something  to  do  in  affecting  their 
decision,  and  that  it  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over. 
If  the  question  is  put  in  the  other  form,  '"Is  it  a 
weak  representation  ?  "  I  should  say  no.  It  is  strong 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  do  not  think  these 
matters  are  settled  by  divisions  as  between  arts  pro- 
fessors on  one  side  and  medical  professors  on  the  other. 
If  that  were  so,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  sufficient 
number  provided  either  of  arts  professors  or  of  medical 
professors  to  prevent  a  stronger  party  carrying  any- 
thing which  might  unreasonably  weigh  upon  the 
weaker  of  two  parties.  I  may  refer  to  the  18  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
contains  only  four  professors  to  represent  the  whole 
number  in  all  faculties,  and  I  refer  again  to  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  of  Oxford  containing  20  members, 
which  has  only  six.  I  cannot  conceive  that  four  l'epre- 
sentatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  will  be  found  to  be 
too  weak  a  representation.    I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

10.962.  {Professor  Sidgwiok.)  I  think  you  said  you 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Professor  Karl 
Pearson's  evidence  ? — I  have  not. 

10.963.  One  of  his  objections  is  that  the  Gresham 
Charter  "  would  not  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
"  central,  fully-equipped  laboratories,  but  the  per- 
"  petuation  of  the  present  system  of  second-rate  com- 
'•  peting  laboratories";  and  in  an  earlier  part  of  his 
evidence  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  rivalry 
between  University  College  and  King's  College  practi- 
cally forces  both  colleges  to  compete  in  any  direction 
in  which  there  is  a  strong  interest  and  movement. 
For  instance,  he  says,  "  At  the  present  moment  at 
*'  King's  College  we  are  spending  between  15,000Z.  and 
"  16,000Z.  on  engineering  laboratories.  I  think  that  is 
"  really  a  point  very  much  in  example.  The  reason 
"  why  we  are  spending  that  money  is  on  account  of 
"  competition  with  the  Central  Institution  and  with 
"  King's  College.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  elec- 
"  trical  laboratory  at  King's  College  or  the  electrical 
"  and  mechanical  laboratory  at  the  Central  Institute 
'•  be  superior  to  our  own."  Another  of  the  witnesses, 
also  speaking  on  the  point  of  inter-collegiate  work, 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  the  colleges  and 
the  inevitable  and  natural  competition  between  them 
was  a  practically  insuperable  obstacle  to  inter- 
collegiate work.    Could  you  tell  us  anything  on  that 

Eoiut  P — The  objection  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  truth, 
ut  it  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  importance  that 
would  be  assigned  to  it  if  it  is  mentioned  as  a  serious 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  colleges  as  such,  or 
to  the  allowing  of  them  to  develop  their  teaching  as 
their  Councils  may  think  proper.  In  the  course  of  my 
experience  at  University  College,  which  has  been 
considerable,  I  have  not  found  the  reason  pressed  upon 
the  Council  or  advocated  there  that  we  ought  to  extend 
laboratories  because  of  the  better  equipment  of  insti- 
tutions elsewhere  in  London.  I  do  not  think  such  an 
argument  would  ever  have  been  looked  upon  at  the 
Council  as  important ;  but  of  coarse  it  does  happen 
that  when  such  a  study  as  electrical  engineering  comes 
to  the  front,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  students 
who  desire  to  learn  it,  more  than  one  institution  at  a 
time  is  desirous  of  extending  its  laboratories,  ana  that 
is  also  the  case  with  the  engineering  laboratory,  which 
we  founded  years  ago  on  rather  a  large  scale  even  before 


the  Central  Institute  was  ever  heard  of.  Competition 
of  this  kind  if  carried  beyond  limits  is  no  doubt  per- 
nicious, but  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have  proceeded 
beyond  proper  limits,  either  at  University  College  or 
elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak  with  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  lay  it  down  with  any 
authority,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  there 
could  be  a  central  fully-equipped  laboratory  for  all  the 
chemical  students  in  London  on  the  one  hand  or  for 
all  the  electrical  students  on  the  other.  In  some 
subjects  it  may  be  possible  ;  in  others  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  a  time.  Then  you  will  have  to  furnish 
another  laboratory,  and  both  would  cease  to  be  "  cen- 
tral." The  objection  seems  to  me  to  be  overstated.  If 
it  is  asked,  "  Does  the  Charter  provide  any  check  upon 
abuse  ?  "  I  would  say,  "  Yes."  The  attempt  we  have 
made  to  provide  a  central  Board  of  Studies  by  which 
all  these  matters  would  be  considered,  and  without  the 
recommendation  of  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
get  endowments  in  London  for  any  university  purpose, 
is  sufficient  for  the  present.  If  it  is  found  insufficient, 
as  time  goes  on  others  can  be  suggested. 

10.964.  Do  you  think,  so  far  as  one  laboratory  or 
one  professor  in  an  advanced  subject  was  all  that  was 
required,  that  practically  when  the  Boards  of  Studies 
were  at  work  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  divide  the 
subjects  where  no  competition  was  thought  desirable 
between  University  College,  King's  College,  and  other 
colleges  ?  You  do  not  recognise  that  financial  con- 
siderations would  lead  the  councils  of  the  institutions 
to  take  a  different  view  from  that  of  the  Boards  of 
Studies,  do  you  P — Without  entering  into  particulars,  I 
recognise  that  there  would  be  difficulties ;  but  we  have 
provided  some  means  for  the  division  of  labour,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  urged  that  this  should 
be  provided  is  that  attempts  at  amalgamation  in  past 
days  have  been  found  to  be  nugatory,  owing  to  the 
dislocation  between  the  two  institutions  it  was  desired 
to  amalgate.  Professor  Karl  Pearson  uses  the  difficulty 
as  a  reason  for  sweeping  University  College  and  King's 
College  away.    But  that  is  an  extreme  measure. 

10.965.  On  the  point  of  the  lowering  of  degrees  Pro. 
fessor  Karl  Pearson  represented  to  us  that  there  was 
clearly  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  medical 
schools  to  cheapen  degrees  in  order  to  attract  students, 
and  he  referred  to  a  letter  received  from  Professor 
Christopher  Heath,  in  which  it  was  said  to  be  mainly 
the  outrageotis  demand  of  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  of  the  University  of  London  that  had 
brought  about  the  agitation  for  a  University  of  mode- 
rate requirements.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  true 
interpretation  of  Professor  Christopher  Heath's  view 
is  what  you  before  suggested  with  regard  to  the  objec- 
tions to  the  University  of  London  ;  that  he  attacked  not 
so  much  the  standard  as  certain  other  points  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  say  that  of  Professor  Heath.  I  think 
Professor  Heath  holds  a  stronger  view  as  to  the  un- 
necessary difficulty  of  the  University  of  London  exami- 
nations than  I  indicated,  and  there  are  many  who  do 
the  same.  But  that  point  is  not  one  upon  which  I  can 
speak  with  authority.  I  see  the  importance  of  taking 
into  account  the  other  source  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
degrees,  but  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many  medical 
rr.en  who  think  the  examinations  too  severe.  With 
regard  to  Professor  Heath's  statement,  if  he  has  made 
it  to  the  Commission,  or  made  it  to  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  for  communication  to  the  Commission,  that 
he  thinks  the  movement  took  its  rise  in  the  desire  of 
medical  men  for  cheaper  degrees,  I  remember  his 
saying  something  of  that  kind  at  the  Council  of  Uni- 
versity  College,  and  I  took  exception  to  it  at  the 
time,  on  the  ground  that  the  movement,  so  far  as 
University  College  was  concerned,  had  an  entirely 
different  origin.  But  in  the  medical  ra-ofession  it  is 
quite  true  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  movement, 
which  Mr.  Macnamara  has  described  in  the  evidence 
he  gave  before  the  previous  Commission,  which  was 
started  by  the  British  Medical  Association. 

10.966.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Gresham  University  would  be  such  as  to  keep  any  such 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men  under  due  control  ? 

■ — Yes.  When  I  say  medical  men  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  that  is  the  desire  or  the  intention  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  medical  teachers  of  London  who 
alone  are  to  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  the 
University.  The  teachers  in  the  various  medical  schools 
will  differ  in  their  views  in  that  respect.  We  may  ex- 
pect that  a  large  number  of  t  hem,  amongst  whom  I 
do  not  know  if  I  may  include  Professor  Heath,  but 
amongst  whom  I  do  include  a  great  number  of  the 
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professors  of  University  College,  will  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  qualification 
for  medical  students  both  in  science  and  in  other  re- 
spects. Whether  it  ought  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  the 
University  of  London  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have  no 
intimation  to  give.  I  do  not  suppose  the  University 
will  consider  what  its  standard  shall  be  from  that  point 
of  view. 

10,9b'7.  I  suppose  you  would  hold  that  the  Medical 
Faculty  would  certainly  be  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  standard  of  the  degree,  and  this  being  so  larger  or 
smaller  representation  would  not  have  such  funda- 
mental importance  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  I  thought  the  claim  of  the 
medical  schools  for  10  representatives  did  no  serious 
injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  charter. 

10.968.  One  very  minor  point  is  this.  With  regard 
to  the  inter-collegiate  arrangements  in  clause  3,  would 
it  seem  to  you  that  there  would  be  any  objection  if, 
instead  of  saying  "  A  regular  course  of  study  in  a 
college  "  it  said,  "In  a  college  or  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity." The  phrase  does  not  seem  clearly  to  recognise 
that  it  may  be  divided  between  more  than  one  college  ? 
— I  think  it  would  certainly  be  an  improvement. 

10.969.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  admis- 
sion of  colleges,  when  wo  compare  the  clause  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  with  the  corresponding  clause  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 

The  witne 


the  difference  appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  word  "  build-  sir  G.  Younq, 
ings."  The  Senate's  scheme  says  that  the  following  Bart.,  M.A.  ' 
points  should  be  considered ;    the  character  of  the  LL.D. 

teaching  and  of  the  educational  appliances.    But  it  does   

not  expressly  require  the  college  to  possess  buildings  of    27  July  18?2. 

its  own.    Do  you  attach  importance  to  that  difference  P   

— I  think  a  great  deal  of  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  possession  of  buildings.  I  quite  recognise  the 
difficulty  there  would  be  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
what  has  been  rightly  called  in  this  respect  a  federal 
University  if  the  federation  was  to  become  more 
widely  spread  than  circumstances  justified ;  and  the 
possession  of  buildings,  which  after  all  in  London 
guarantees  that-  the  college  has  received  so  much 
support  from  the  public  as  to  testify  to  the  general 
want  which  it  supplies  is,  I  think,  a  very  fair  test.  I 
think  there  is  a  further  difference  between  the  two  sets 
of  conditions,  is,:  there  not  ? — that  nothing  indicating 
efficiency  in  the  college  appears  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

10,970.  It  is  certainly  not  so  far  expressly  required. 
It  says  the  Senate  shall  consider  the  character  of  its 
teaching — -which  I  suppose  might  bo  construed  to  mean 
"  shall  require  evidence  of  its  efficiency  "  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  expressed  ? — I  think  that  most  objectionable.  I 
think  it  would  inevitably  tend  towards  the  same  slope 
which  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  University  of  London, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  admission  of  inefficient  institu- 
tions, as  often  as  they  could  show  that  they  had  sent  up 
a  few  successful  candidates  for  the  open  examinations. 

withdrew. 


William  Ramsay,  Esq.,  \ 

10.971.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  wish  to  supplement 
something  that  was  not  touched  upon  by  Sir-  George 
Young,  or  you  wish  to  point  out  something  in  which 
you  did  not  quite  agree  with  him  ? — Yes. 

10.972.  Would  you  proceed  to  those  points  at  once  P 
— I  wish  to  say  that  University  College  is  really  a 
University  in  the  work  it  does.  I  do  not  think  that 
point  has  been  brought  out  sufficiently  strongly.  We 
do  a  very  large  amount  of  research — an  amount  of 
research  which  compares  favourably  with,  if  it  does 
not  surpass,  the  amount  done  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
individually.  In  the  last  two  years  the  Science  Faculty 
of  University  College,  of  which  I  have  been  Dean,  has 
produced  84  distinct  memoirs  and  books,  of  which  40 
have  been  by  professors,  13  by  assistant  professors,  18 
by  students  or  jointly  with  professors,  and  13  by  what 
we  may  term  outsiders  who  are  not  strictly  students, 
but  who  usually  have  been  past  students.  I  should 
like  also  to  say  that  University  College  fulfils  the  func- 
tion of  a  University  as  regards  teaching.  There  are 
three  tests  which  one  might  apply.  One  is  the  passing 
of  students  through  London  University  which  I  do  not 
regard  as  very  much  of  a  test;  secondly,  education  of 
persons  for  research ;  and  thirdly,  that  students  take 
positions  in  future  life.  As  regards  graduation  in 
medicine  in  the  University  of  London  the  graduates 
from  University  College  take  more  honours  than  those 
from  all  the  other  London  schools  put  together.  Then 
in  science  many  of  the  graduates  take  honours.  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  examinations  of  the 
London  University  are  not  taught  for  by  the  professors 
of  University  College.  We  do  not  profess  to  instruct 
students  to  pass  London  University  examinations.  That 
is  another  thing  that  ought  to  be  made  clear.  If  the 
students  like  to  take  the  London  examinations  after 
attending  our  classes  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  they 
should  do  so.  I  am  speaking  of  the  science  side  of  the 
college.  We  mention  in  our  syllabus  that  such  and 
such  courses  are  generally  suitable  for  the  London  Uni- 
versity examinations,  but  for  my  own  part — and  I  know 
it  is  the  same  with  many  of  my  colleagues — I  do  not 
specially  prepare  for  the  London  University  examina- 
tions. 

10.973.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity is,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  research.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  system  of  the 
London  University  is.  on  the  whole,  opposed  to 
research. 

10.974.  You  wish  to  state  that,  do  you  ? — Yes,  I  wish 
to  bring  forward  several  reasons  which  would  make 
me  state  that ;  one  is  that  no  research  is  introduced 
in  any  one  of  their  degrees  up  to  the  D.Sc.  degree. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  science  specially.    A  person 


a.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined.  W.  Ramsay, 

Esq.,  Ph.D. 

who  presents  himself   for    the  degree  of  Doctor  of  F.B.S. 

Science  is  obliged  to  present  a  thesis  on  some  original   

subject.    From  cases  which  I  have  known,  of  which 
I  could  give  particulars,  the  thesis  accepted  is  not 
necessarily  a  thesis  of  research,  but  it  may  be  a  com- 
pilation of  former  work.    Cases  occur  where  persons 
who  have  done  genuine  research,  suggested  and  carried 
out  by  themselves,  have  not  had  the  doctorate  given 
them,  whereas  others  who  have  made  compilations  have 
not  gained  the  doctorate.    The  standard  changes  from 
year  to  year  it  depends  upon  the  examiner  ;  other  re- 
gulations are  constantly  being  made  ;  and  from  my  own 
point  of  view  I  should  prefer  to  see  some  sort  of 
training  in  research  given  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
the  students'  career.    I  think  that  is  a  point  which  one 
can  argue  in  favour  of.  from  the  experience  of  foreign 
Universities  and  from  what  one  knows  of  the  character 
of  young  men  ;  we  want  to  train  them  in  a  certain 
amount  of  originality,  not  to  exercise  their  memories 
to  a  very  great  extent.    Then  as  regards  the  results  of 
teaching,  the  London  University  examinations  depend 
very  greatly  upon  the  examiners.    At  present  in  two 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  there  is  a  very  great 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  students.  It 
happens  that  the  examiners  are  persons  whom  the 
students  do  not  trust,  and  the  result  is  that  students 
leave  University  College  and  go  for  a  degree  to  Dur- 
ham or  try  to  get  an  Irish  University  degree  rather  than 
take  the  University  of  London ;  degree  that  is  to  say, 
I  have  known  two  or  three  instances  of  persons  who  have 
done  so.    Then  the  third  point  I  wish  to  speak  of  is 
with  reference  to  what  we   really  ■wish   as  regards 
teaching ;  we  want  to  be  able  to  found  a  school  of 
thought.    The  Dean's  Report,  copies  of  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  shows  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  advancing  knowledge.  We 
do  that  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  which  is  caused 
by  capricious  examinations   and  haphazard  degrees, 
degrees  which  are  given  very  often  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teachers.    I  could  give  many  instances 
of  persons  whom  I  know  not  to  be  competent  who  in 
the  examinations  have  passed,  and  persons  whom  I 
think  to  be  competent  who  have  not  been  passed.  As 
an  examiner  I  should  have  equal  difficulty  in  judging  of 
the  capacity  of  a  candidate.    It  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  anyone  whom  one  has  not  had  continuously  under 
one's  eye.    There  are  cases  of  persons  who  present  a 
good  front  to  the  examiners  and  make  the  examiners 
think  that  they  know  all  about  the  subject,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  persons  who  are  shy  and  who  put 
on  the  very  worst  face. 

10,975.  Then  I  understand  you  wish  to  say  something 
about  Ihe  freedom  of  teaching  ?—  Yes,  that  we  wish  not 
to  be  dependent  on  the  London  University,  that  our 
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W.  Ramsay,  students'  attention   should    not   be   distracted  from 

Esq.,  Ph.D.,  certain  branches  of  the  subject  which  we  consider 

F.R  S.  necessary  by  having  to  ignore  them  for  the  sake  of 

  preparing  otherwise  for  the  London  University  exami- 

27  July  18:*2  uati0ns. 

10.976.  You  wish  to  frame  your  own  degrees  and 
examine  your  own  students  ? — Yes. 

10.977.  With  the  assistance  of  external  examiners  P 
—Yes,  with  the  assistance  of  external  examiners  which 
we  should  value,  I  think,  speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  of  others  as  well  as  myself. 

10.978.  Then  you  have  some  remarks  to  make  con- 
cerning tests  of  candidates  ? — Yes.  I  think  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  was  examined  before — Dr.  Collins — put 
the  point  very  conclusively  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions  putl  to  him  by  Professor  Ramsay,  I  think.  He 
says  that  there  are  two  entirely  different  ways  of 
regarding  examinations.  One  is  as  a  test  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  other  is  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
how  the  student  has  been  doing  his  work.  London 
University  applies  examinations  purely  and  simply  to 
test  knowledge.  The  examinations  of  foreign  Uni- 
versities are  for  a  different  purpose  altogether — to 
ascertain  if  the  student  has  been  following  a  reasonable 
curriculum  of  work  in  a  definite  way.  We  find  that  we 
are  hampered  entirely  by  this  testing  how  much  know- 
ledge a  student  can  take  in  and  give  out  iu  a  definite 
time.  I  regard  the  London  University  examinations 
as  not  having  a  very  high  standard  as  regards  sub- 
jects, but  so  many  subjects  are  required  up  to  a  certain 
point,  that  they  really  are  very  difficult  examinations. 
They  strain  pupils  very  greatly.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  to  be  obliged  to  study  three  subjects  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  prevents  a  student  from 
knowing  any  one  well,  in  Victoria  University  he  devotes 
a  greater  amount  of  time  to  one  subject  and  has  a 
much  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  it.  The  standard 
of  Victoria  University  honours  examination  is,  therefore, 
very  much  higher,  incomparably  higher,  than  the 
Rtandard  of  London  University  honours  examination, 
but  probably  not  so  difficult,  because  the  Victoria 
University  examines  only  in  one  subject  whereas  the 
London  University  examines  in  three. 

10.979.  {Bishop  Barry.)  You  are  speaking  of  scientific 
examinations  now,  are  you  ? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of 
scientific  examinations  wholly  just  now. 

10.980.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  is  concentrated 
into  too  small  a  space  of  time  ? — Yes,  it  is  concentrated 
in  too  small  a  space  of  time. 

10.981.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  concerning 
external  examiners  ? — I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
that  I  regard  them  as  a  help.  I  think  an  external 
examiner  is  not  merely  a  person  who  gives  confidence 
to  the  public,  but,  he  is.  as  an  actual  fact,  a  help  to 
the  teacher.  He  brings  him  into  contact  with  other 
methods  of  working,  and  gives  assistance  which  is  of 
very  great  value.  Then,  with  regard  to  another  point, 
any  proposal  to  establish  research  professorships  would 
be  a  complete  mistake,  and,  again,  quite  opposed  to  all 
continental  opinion.  It  is  essential  that  the  professor 
should  see  the  student  from  the  beginning ;  awake 
enthusiasm,  and  then  out  of  the  large  classes  which  he 
necessarily  has  for  elementary  subjects  he  is  sure  to 
find  a  number  of  persons  who  are  worth  bringing  on  and 
who  will  do  credit  to  themselves  in  after  life. 

10.982.  Would  that  apply  to  the  question  whether 
they  were  to  have  University  professors  besides  college 
professors  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  college  professors  debarred  from  doing  work  which 
they  do  at  present,  and  probably  very  much  better, 
because  they  have  small  laboratories  and  not  quite  such 
a  large  organisation  to  carry  on  than  they  would  if 
they  were  confined  to  one  large  laboratory.  It  would 
ultimately  come  to  this,  that  the  chief  professor  of  a 
gubject  would  practically  cease  to  teach  the  subject. 
He  would  become  a  director.  If  there  were  one  labo- 
ratory of  chemistry  the  director  of  that  lahoratorv  of 
chemistry  would  have  no  time  to  teach  ;  he  would  have 
to  direct  others. 

10.983.  Would  there  be  competition  between  the 
Chairs  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  avoided,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  no  pecuniary  competition. 
The  fees  charged  for  instruction  in  the  various  colleges 
of  the  University  should  be  the  same.  I  should  like  to 
see  continued  what  goes  on  at  present — people  atti-acted 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  celebrity  of  the  man 
who  teaches,  as  is  the  case  abroad.  Students  in  Ger- 
many go  from  one  University  to  another  because  they 


know  that  they  are  going  to  come  into  contact  with  a 
celebrated  man. 

10.984.  This  would  not   be    competition  between 

different  Universities  but  between  different  colleges  p  

Yes. 

10.985.  [Lord  Beay.)  Are  the  professors  of  University 
College  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  influence  they  have 
in  the  college  over  the  course  of  studies,  and  over  the 
internal  management  of  the  college  P — I  should  say 
certainly  they  are.  I  should  say  there  is  absolutely  no 
difficulty  whatever  with  the  council  on  that  matter. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  six  professors  on  the  council 
are  usually  a  majority  on  the  council.  At  most  of  the 
meetings  of  the  council  which  I  have  been  at,  they 
constitute  quite  half  the  number,  perils  more. 

10.986.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors do  you  think  sufficient  guarantees  are  given 
by  the  council  to  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  P — Every 
guarantee.  I  agree  with  Sir  George  Young.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  better  plan  of  appointing  professors  than 
ours,  for  one  reason:  that  it  is  so  very  much  for  our 
self-interest  to  appoint  the  best  men.  We  are  so 
exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the 
college  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  get  the  best  men. 

10.987.  The  difficulty  experienced  at  University 
College  is  not  to  obtain  the  best  men,  but  to  retain 
them  when  they  have  been  appointed  P — Yes. 

10.988.  Have  you  put  in  the  Dean's  report  P — I  have 
sent  copies. 

10.989.  The  examination  of  the  London  University, 
according  to  your  description,  is  really  a  pass  examina- 
tion in  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and  not  an  honours 
examination  which  tests  the  high  proficiency  of  the 
students  in  special  subjects  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

10.990.  And  your  chief  complaint  against  the  exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  London  is  that  they  do  not 
test  the  originality,  the  critical  faculty  and  the 
capacity  for  research  of  the  student  P — Yes. 

10,951.  You  have  slated  that  your  lectures  do  not  aim 
at  preparing  students  for  the  London  University,  and  I 
also  understand  that  several  of  the  students  do  pass 
London  University  examinations  ? — A  great  many. 

10.992.  Do  they  go  to  coaches  ? — No. 

10.993.  Then  whatever  addition  is  required  to  the 
teaching  they  acquire  by  individual  effort  P — In  actual 
fact  there  is  no  addition  required  to  the  teaching.  It 
is  quite  the  other  way.  I  teach  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  required  1'or  the  London  University  examination. 
In  fact,  the  London  University  takes  no  cognisance  at 
present  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry.  I 
should  say  the  London  University  examinations  are 
quite  10  years  behind  date  as  regards  chemistry. 

10.994.  If  you  were  to  examine  your  students,  your 
examination  would  be  conducted  on  a  higher  standard 
than  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  present 
University  of  London  ? — I  examine  for  the  Victoria 
University,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  a 
standard  such  as  theirs,  which  is  very  much  higher 
than  the  honours  standard  of  the  London  University. 
It  is  higher  in  several  ways.  It  not  merely  follows  out 
one  subject  further,  but  it  includes  many  more  branches 
of  the  subject.  In  chemistry  it  follows  out  into  detail 
certain  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  and  it  includes 
several  other  branches  of  inorganic  chemistry,  which 
that  of  the  University  of  London  does  not  include. 

10.995.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  teaching  are  you  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  control  over  the  examinations  that  under  the 
Gresham  scheme  each  individual  teacher  would  pos- 
sess, because  in  the  medical  department  the  teacher  in 
each  place  would  only  have  a  small  part  of  the  control. 
Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that  ? — As  regards  science 
I  do  not  much  care.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  does 
not  matter  very  much  who  takes  the  junior  examina- 
tions in  any  subjects.  The  preliminary  examinations 
may  be  conducted  by  anyone  with  fair  justice. 

10.996.  As  1  understand  you,  this  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  the  Senate's  scheme  gave.  You  do  not  • 
so  much  mind  the  pass  standard,  but  it  is  in  the 
honours  that  you  want  freedom  P  —  I  regard  it  in  this 
way :  that  one  does  more  good  in  training  a  small 
number  of  men  to  the  highest  possible  standard  than 
by  passing  a  great  number  of  persons. 

10.997.  Do  you  think  that  this  demand  for  freedom 
of  teaching  exists  throughout  the  department  of 
science  ? — Yea,  and  also  in  the  department  of  arts.  I 
have  taken  down  words  from  Professor  Ker,  my  col- 
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league  in  literature,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  very  much 
hampered  by  !the  present  examinational  system  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  that  even  in  literature  they 
are  considerably  behind  the  times.  Criticism  in  lite- 
rature has  made  progress  which  is  not  taken  cognisance 
of  at  all  in  the  University  of  London.  As  regards 
physiology,  Professor  Schafer  says  this  (this  remark, 
perhaps,  does  not  bear  on  the  point  at  present,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  it  here) :  a  contrast  has  been  made 
several  times  between  the  Conjoint  Board  Examinations 
and  the  London  University  Examination  in  medical 
subjects  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Professor 
Schafer  authorises  me  to  say  that  in  physiology  the 
University  of  London  Examination  is  not  nearly  so 
thorough,  and  does  not  require  nearly  so  complete  a 
curriculum  as  that  of  the  Conjoint  Board. 

10.998.  One  objection  urged  by  Sir  James  Paget  to 
the  formation  of  two  Universities  dwelt  upon  the  cost 
of  duplicating  the  examinations.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
necessity  of  having  to  supply  materials  and  rooms  for 
conducting  two  examinations  would  be  a  burden  upon 
the  colleges  ?  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  for 
some  time  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  did  not  pay  their  way,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  recently  that  they  have  begun  to  pay.  It  was 
said  that  the  burden  of  the  additional  and  superfluous 
expense  would  be  a  serious  objection  ? — It  would  no 
doubt  cost  a  great  deal,  but  its  cost  would  so  far  be 
balanced  by  fees,  I  should  think. 

10.999.  You  think  the  cost  would  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  fees  ? — I  think  we  should  require  to  keep 
down  the  cost  below  the  fees  at  present. 

11.000.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  that  ? — I  really  cannot  tell . 

11.001.  To  put  it  plainly,  you  think  that  the  pro- 
fessors in  examining  their  own  pupils  might  be  paid 
comparatively  little  compared  with  the  external  ex- 
aminers ? — I  should  think  so.  We  do  at  present  examine 
our  own  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  session.  It  would 
add  very  little  trouble. 

11.002.  (Profesor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
defect  in  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London 
is  dependent  upon  circumstances  which  the  examiners 
could  avoid,  or  on  the  want  of  competency  in  the  ex- 
aminers themselves  ? — I  am  convinced  that  if  I  were 
an  examiner  in  the  University  of  London  I  should 
decide  very  much  as  the  examiners  do.  They  have  no 
data  to  decide  upon. 

11.003.  What  is  the  unfavourable  circumstance  which 
would  compel  you  to  examine  inadequately  ? — That  I 
do  not  know  the  candidate — that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  I  can  test,  in  a  week,  what  an  honours  candidate 
knows,  and  can  do. 

11.004.  Is  it  because  the  amount  of  practical  exami- 
nation is  insufficient  ? — No  one  can  get  to  know  in  a 
week  what  another  man  knows. 

11.005.  It  does  not  last  long  enough  ? — ]STo. 

11.006.  The  examination  is  not  sufficiently  extended? 
—No. 

11.007.  I  suppose  that  would  apply  particularly  to 
the  practical  part  ? — Yes,  it  would  apply  particularly 
to  the  practical  part. 

11.008.  What  do  you  think  are  the  differences 
between  the  examinations  of  the  London  University 
and  the  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — The 
practical  part  of  the  London  examinations  is  very 
slight.    The  excuse  given  is  that  there  is  no  room. 

11.009.  They  cannot  give  time  or  space  to  it  ?— They 
cannot  give  time  or  space  to  it.  Obviously  if  there 
were  fewer  persons  examining,  and  the  examinations 
lasted  a  longer  time  it  would  be  better.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  goal  one  ought  to  aim  at.  The  goal 
ought  to  be  training  for  a  certain  number  of  months  or 
years,  and  the  only  person  who  can  judge  as  to  whether 
the  pupil  does  his  work  well  is  the  person  who  teaches 
him.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  objection  to  tests 
being  applied  by  an  external  examiner. 

11.010.  The  things  which  are  wanted  are  longer 
space,  and  the  assistance  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

11.011.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  are 
a  member  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  Council  of 
University  College  ? — Yes. 

11.012.  How  many  professors  are  there  on  the 
Council  ?— Six. 

11 .013.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  favouring  the  establishment 
of  one  homogeneous  University  P^-Yes. 


11.014.  I  understand  there  were  12  present  out  of  a    \y  Ramsai. 
total  of  45  ? — I  should  think  there  are  never  more  than    Esq:,  Ph.D., 
20  or  25  present.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  more.  F.R.S. 

11.015.  Would  12  in  rough  terms  represent  a  large   

part  of  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  Senate  in  2^  July  -892. 
University  matters  ?  —I  think  I  can  explain  that  point.   

I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity.  You 
notice  that  the  resolution  is  in  two  heads.  First  of 
all  it  suggests  'that  a  homogeneous  University  is  pos- 
sible ;  secondly,  that  if  such  a  University  cannot  be 
established  the  Gresham  Charter  might  be  modified  in 
certain  directions.  Speaking  roughly,  one  half  of  the 
Senate  accepted  this  general  resolution  on  account  of 
its  first  head,  and  the  other  half  accepted  it  on  account 
of  its  second  head. 

11.016.  Were  the  12  at  all  unanimous  in  accepting 
the  resolution  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  previous  resolu- 
tion which  was  rejected  perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 
in  which  external  examinations  played  a  part.  I 
notice  that  in  some  evidence  which  has  been  given  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  motion  which  I  made  did  not 
find  a  seconder.  The  reason  it  did  not  find  a  seconder 
was  that  it  contained  a  possible  proviso  that  the 
University  might  conduct  external  examinations  as 
London  University  now  does.  ',  That  did  not  meet  the 
views  of  the  Senate,  and  the  resolution  did  not  find  a 
seconder.  The  clause  was  cut  out,  and  the  resolution 
as  it  stands  was  passed. 

11.017.  It  was  practically  unanimous,  you  say? — 
Yes. 

11.018.  Does  that  mean  that  the  dissentients  stayed 
away  ? — No. 

11.019.  There  was  nobody  in  opposition  ? — No.  You 
see  there  were  two  alternative  schemes.  I  had  private 
talks  with  people  afterwards,  and  that  is  how  I  know. 
One  half  of  the  Senate  said,  "  There  will  never  be 
"  a  chance  of  the  Gresham  Charter  getting  through." 
The  other  half  said,  "  The  first  part  of  that  scheme  is 
"  chimerical;  it  is  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
"  The  Gresham  Charter  lies  there  which  we  are  willing 
"  to  accept." 

11.020.  Then  the  resolution  came  up  to  the  Council? 
—Yes. 

11.021.  It  was  discussed  I  understand  at  the  Council  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  discussed  at  the  Council,  but  it  was  not 
put. 

11.022.  How  far  is  there  a  promise  of  its  enlisting 
the  support  of  the  Council  or  a  large  body  of  the 
Council  ? — I  really  cannot  tell. 

11.023.  The  discussion  did  not  go  far  enough  even  to 
determine  that,  did  it  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I 
cannot  gauge  the  feeling  of  the  Council  as  regards  the 
matter. 

11.024.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Rendall  on  this  last  point  as  to  the 
division  of  the  Senate.  You  said  half  the  Senate  voted 
for  the  first  half  of  the  resolution,  and  the  other  half 
voted  for  the  second  ? — It  was  an  alternative  resolution. 

11.025.  Yes,  but  to  some  people  who  have  read,  or 
heard  read,  that  resolution  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  substantial  difference  whatever  between  the  first 
and  the  second.  That  is  not  your  opinion  is  it? — It 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  at  the  time. 

11.026.  But  it  might  be  the  opinion  of  some  other 
persons  who  considered  it? — It  might  be  so. 

11.027.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  high  honours  are 
obtained  in  the  London  University  by  your  students — 
not  your  own  personally — at  University  College  ? — Yes. 

11.028.  And  not  uncommonly? — Not  uncommonly. 

11.029.  Bat  to  such  an  extent  that  their  University 
honours  taken  by  students  of  University  College  exceed 
those  of  all  the  other  London  students  put  together  ? — 
In  medicine,  yes. 

11.030.  You  do  not  teach  for  the  University  of  London, 
but  if  your  pupils  choose  to  go  in  for  those  examinations 
they  may  ? — Yes. 

11.031.  My  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  that  with  the 
third  statement,  that  you  are  exceedingly  and  con- 
tinuously hampered  in  your  teaching  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  London  University? — They  are  perfectly 
reconcileable ;  for,  although  we  do  not  teach  for  the 
examinations  of  the  London  University,  many  of  our 
students  have  to  prepare  for  them.  A  student  has  to 
prepare  for  the  examination  which,  as  is  perfectly  inevi- 
table, is  given  on  somewhat  different  lines.  That  dis- 
tracts his  attention  from  us,  and  prevents  him  doing 
us  the  credit  we  want  him  to  do  its. 
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W  Ramsay        11,032.  It  is  not  that  the  professors  are  hampered 
Esq  Ph  D      ia  their  teaching,  but  the  students  are  hampered  in 
F.R.S.        their  attendance  ?— That  is  really  the  case.    You  have 

  put  it  perhaps  more  correctly. 

27  July  1892.       10,033.  It  is  the  hampering  of  the  students,  and  not 

  the  hampering  of  the  professors  ? — It  is  annoying  for 

a  professor  to  see  that  a  student  is  not  doing  what  he 
would  like  him  to  do. 

11.034.  But  nevertheless  you  achieve  remarkably 
successful  results?— I  think  not.  We  are  not  very 
successful  compared  to  Aberystwith,  for  example,  or 
compared  to  the  Correspondence  College,  where  they 
direct  attention  absolutely  and  directly  to  the  exami- 
nations. 

11.035.  I  understood  the  former  part  of  your  evidence 
as  rather  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  University  College 
students?— We  are  very  much  larger  ;  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

11.036.  Surely  you  are  not  very  much  larger  than 
the  medical  schools  which  are  what  you  particularly 
referred  to.  You  are  considerably  less  in  number  than 
the  medical  schools  ?— Might  I  dissever  medicine. 

11.037.  Pardon  me;  you  particularly  referred  to 
medicine,  and  it  is  in  that  regard  that  you  have  made 
this  statement ;  now  you  are  stating  that  your  students 
in  medicine,  would  largely  exceed  those  of  the  other 
medical  schools.  Is  that  so  P— The  remarks  I  made 
applied  to  science.  The  medical  schools,  I  under- 
stand, are  taught  for  London  examinations  exclusively. 

11.038.  Does  not  this  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  this  statement  very  carefully  to 
go  very  carefully  into  the  details  of  it  ?— If  you  like, 
yes. 

11.039.  It  is  not  in  my  option  to  like.  I  am  afraid 
the  time  does  not  allow  me  to  put  the  necessary 
questions  ?— I  think  I  see  your  point.  The  medical 
teaching  at  University  College  directly  prepares  for 
London  examinations.  The  students  take,  as  I  said 
before,  very  high  honours  in  Medicine  at  London 
University.  The  science  teaching  at  University  College 
is  not  directed  towards  London  examination.  In  spite 
of  that  the  students  at  University  College  come  out 
fairly  well.  At  Aberystwith  and  the  Correspondence 
College  the  teaching,  I  believe,  is  entirely  directed,  in 
Arts  and  Science,  towards  the  passing  of  the  London 
examinations.  For  their  size  they  do  better  than 
University  College  does. 

11.040.  I  understand,  from  the  lists,  that  University 
College  does  extremely  well  at  the  London  University. 
Is  that  a  misapprehension  ? — They  take  more  honours 
perhaps. 

11.041.  They  have  done  extremely  well,  have  they 
not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.042.  So  that,  although  the  teaching  is  not  directed 
to  that  examination,  yet  the  pupils  have  done  extremely 
well  ? — Yes. 

11.043.  Does  that  strike  you  as  at  all  impeaching 
your  other  view  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  examina- 
tions?— We  teach  far  more  than  is  required  for  the 
London  examinations,  say  in  chemistry,  and  the  result 
is  that  a  student  who  attends  reasonably  well  passes 
those  examinations  without  any  special  preparation. 

11.044.  In  fact,  then,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages which  belong  to  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  your  good  teaching  is  such  as  to 
secure  a  great  success  for  the  students  ? — If  they  choose 
to  follow  the  London  University  lines,  which  arc  not 
the  ones  I  should  take. 

11.045.  But  you  take  your  own  lines,  and  your 
pupils  take  your  own  lines,  and  achieve  great  success 
in  the  examinations  ? — They  do. 

11.046.  Do  they  not  do  credit  to  the  teaching  ?  May 
it  not  be  said  that  the  examination  does  credit  to  the 
teaching,  and  the  teaching  credit  to  the  examination  ? 
 I  should  hope  so,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way. 

11.047.  Do  you  think  you  are  not  quite  done  justice 
to  ? — I  should  put  it  on  totally  different  lines.  What 
I  want  is  not  that  my  men  should  pass  an  examination, 
but  that  they  should  receive  the  power  of  original 
thought,  which  they  do  not  receive  in  the  least  by  the 
present  method  of  training. 

11.048.  Not  by  your  training? — No,  not  by  our 
raining,  unless  they  stay  on. 

The  witne 


11.049.  Do  you  mean  that  your  training  does  not 
give  them  that  power  of  original  thought  ?--Not  unless 
they  are  not  going  in  for  the  London  examinations,  or 
unless  they  have  passed  them. 

11.050.  I  cannot  put  the  two  things  together.  You 
tell  me  that  your  teaching  is  independent  of  the  London 
lines,  and  yet  you  tell  me  you  cannot  give  your  men 
that  power  of  thought  which  scientific  training  ought 
to  give.  I  do  not  understand  it? — I  regard  it  as 
essential  for  persons  who  are  being  trained  in  chemistry 
that  they  should  learn  the  methods  of  research.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  London  B.Sc.  examination  to  make 
them  learn  the  methods  of  research.  It  comes  to  this: 
they  get  up  a  considerable  amount  of  memory  work, 
and  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work.  If  they 
take  a  degree,  they  go  on  to  research  with  me.  Many 
of  the  best  men  do  not  try  for  a  degree  at  all. 

11.051.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  examination  ought 
to  stimulate  research  ? — Yes. 

11.052.  Then  it  is  your  view  that  the  examination  is 
not  on  a  right  footing  ? — Yes. 

11.053.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  ought  to  bo  put  on  a 
right  footing  ? — It  would  be  advisable,  but  how  are 
you  to  test  it  ? 

11.054.  You  think  it  should  be  put  on  a  right  foot- 
ing ? — Yes. 

11.055.  Would  it  not  be  put  on  the  best  footing  it 
could  be  pirt  on  if  it  were  put  under  the  management 
of  those  who  are  experienced  in  the  teaching  of  science  ? 
—I  should  think  so. 

11.056.  Would  it  not  be  a  desirable  thing  that  the 
existing  University  of  London  should  be  so  re-formed 
and  altered  as  to  place  the  examinations  in  the  hand3 
of  those  who  are  experienced  in  teaching  the  subject  ? 
— Does  that  mean  that  there  should  be  one  University  ? 

11.057.  It  means  only  what  it  says? — Then  I  think 

I  may  say  yes. 

11.058.  In  the  alternative  what  you  desire  would  be 
that  the  London  University  should  remain  as  it  is, 
taking  over  all  the  junior  examinations,  to  which  you 
attach  practically  no  importance  ? — I  do  not  mind  who 
conducts  the  junior  examinations. 

11.059.  {Bishop  Barry.)  You  have  told  us  that  so  far 
as  you  judged  the  Senate  of  the  University  were  rather 
divided,  half  approved  of  one  of  the  alternative 
schemes,  and  half  of  the  other  ? — Yes. 

11.060.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  to  which  section  you 
yourself  belong  ? — My  position  is  that  I  would  welcome 
freedom  in  teaching.  This  freedom  in  teaching  can 
be  got  in  several  different  ways.  The  Gresham  Uni- 
versity Charter  would  give  it  us,  and  I  can  conceive 
of  the  University  of  London  being  so  modified  as  to 
give  it  us. 

11.061.  Have  you  any  preference  between  the  modified 
University  of  London  and  the  modified  Gresham  Char- 
ter ? — I  am  afraid  my  instincts  make  me  despair  of 
modifying  the  London  University  to  the  necessary  extent. 

11.062.  Your  views  are  those  contained  in  the  paper? 

—Yes. 

11.063.  You  are  aware  that  that  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  Gresham  University,  because  it  provides 
first  of  all  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  colleges,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  notion  of  the  Universitj',  and  also  the 
future  appointment  of  all  teachers,  I  suppose  in  the 
colleges,  by  a  central  board? — As  regards  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  colleges,  that  paragraph  was  put  in. 
'J.'he  "  ultimate  amalgamation,"  I  think  it  reads. 

11.064.  Still  it  presents  that  as  the  ideal? — Yes,  it 
presents  it  as  the  ideal. 

11.065.  Which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Gresham  Charter? — Surely  the  Gresham 
Charter  might  consist  in  the  federation  of  the  colleges, 
with  powers  for  the  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the 
colleges  of  it  should  be  thought  possible. 

11.066.  That  would  involve  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Charter  ? — I  could  conceive  a  Charter  in 
which  there  was  such  a  clause. 

11.067.  I  think  it  would  cease  to  be  the  Gresham 
Charter  except  in  name.  Then  I  think  one  important 
point  has  always  been  the  autonomy  of  the  colleges. 
That  would  be  considered  by  you  as  only  t  o  be  tolerable 
for  a  time,  and  to  be  removed  in  the  future  ? — I  should 
hope  that  would  be  the  result  of  the  Gresham  Charter. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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Twenty-Second  Day. 


Thursday,  28th  July  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  KG.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G-.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Rov.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  William  Savory,  Bart,  M.B. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Stanley  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.B., 
[Mr.  Stanley  Boyd  handed  in  a  statement. 

11.068.  (Chairman.)  Ton  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  body  of  medical  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.069.  The  paper  which  yon  have  handed  in  contains 
those  points  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed  ?—  Yes. 

11.070.  We  will  take  it  as  bur  guide  in  the  questions 
I  put  to  you.  You  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for 
the  founding  of  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — 
Yes. 

11.071.  And  on  the  whole  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
Gresham  Charter,  are  you  not  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

11.072.  What  plan,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form 
an  opinion  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  for  establish- 
ing a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — I  am  afraid  if 
we  go  to  the  plan  it  will  be  found  that  the  schools  differ 
very  decidedly,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  witness 
to  represent  their  views  ;  some  are  in  favour  of  the 
Gresham  Charter,  some  are  not. 

11.073.  Which  do  you  think  the  majority  are  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  are  at  least  three 
views  among  them. 

11.074.  As  far  as  you  have  gone  into  it  how  many 
different  plans  are  there  practically  before  the  country 
now  ? — As  far  as  I  know  there  are  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  the  Gresham 
Charter,  and  the  professorial  scheme. 

11,075  And  the  opinion  of  medical  schools  is  divided 
among  those  three,  is  it  ? — I  believe  so. 

11.076.  The  points  you  agree  upon  might  be  com- 
patible with  any  of  those  schemes  ? — Yes.  We  think 
that  upon  those  points  the  Gresham  Charter  would  be 
satisfactory. 

11.077.  You  would  wish,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
place  that  the  degrees  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  the  students.  That,  I  suppose, 
implies  that  the  present  degree  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity is  beyond  them  ? — We  think  so. 

11.078.  When  you  say  it  is  beyond  their  reach  does 
that  mean  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  exami- 
nation or  the  accidental  circumstances  connected  with 
it  which  might  be  removed  ? — Many  things  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  the  examination  is  certainly  a  very  import- 
ant thing — the  great  width  that  has  to  be  covered 
within  a  certain  time. 

11.079.  (Bishop  Barry.)  The  large  variety  of  sub- 
ject?— Yes,  and  the  very  great  knowledge  of  them  to 
be  got  up,  say  within  a  year. 

11.080.  (Chairman.)  You  would  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  this  degree,  but  would  leave  it  as  it  is  now  ?— -I 
believe  that  is  the  wish. 

11.081.  You  would  like  to  have  another  degree  which 
won  Id  fulfil  your  wishes  ? — Yes. 

11.082.  If  you  agreed  to  act  through  the  University 
of  London  this  could  only  be  by  having  a  second 
degree  ? — Yes. 

11.083.  In  any  scheme,  whatever  it  might  be,  you 
would  be  anxious  that  the  teachers  of  London  should 
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have  a  great  voice  in  the  management  of  the  curricula,  J"')"  '89-- 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  ? — We  should.  

11.084.  You  are  in  favour  of  forming  the  teachers  of 
London  into  a  Faculty  and  having  boards  of  studies  ? — 
Yes. 

11.085.  You  approve  of  that  plan  of  bringing  your 
influence  to  bear,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

11.086.  And  you  would  also  wish  to  insist,  as  far  as 
you  could,  upon  the  representatives  of  medicine  being 
upon  the  Council  ? — We  should. 

11.087.  This  would  bring  the  curriculum,  syllabuses, 
and  arrangements  for  examinations  in  medical  sub- 
jects into  closer  relation  with  the  teaching  of  the 
London  schools.  You  are  in  favour  of  something 
besides  mere  practical  work  in  medicine  being  required 
from  candidates  for  a  degree  ? — Certainly. 

11.088.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  good  general  train- 
ing in  arts  and  science  ? — Yes,  all  of  us. 

11.089.  An  idea  has  got  abroad  that  the  reason  that 
a  great  part  of  the  medical  profession  are  in  favour  of 
the  Gresham  University,  or  some  other  University,  is 
that  they  want  the  degree  to  be  what  is  considered 
unduly  easy.  You  would  rather  repudiate  that,  I 
think  ? — Among  the  schools,  quite. 

11.090.  Yon  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  institution 
in  which  there  was  the  smallest  danger  of  degrees  being 
made  too  easy  or  of  too  little  value? — We  should  object 
to  it  extremely. 

11.091.  You  have  already  told  me  that  you  have  no 
wish  to  depress  the  standard  of  the  existing  University 
of  London  ? — No. 

11.092.  All  of  you  consider  that  the  Gresham  Charter 
is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  institute  a 
purely  local  University  for  graduation  in  which  resi- 
dence would  be  essential  ? — We  think  both  very  desir- 
able. 

11.093.  This  seems  to  imply  that  none  of  you  have 
any  fundamental  objection  to  a  second  University  ? — I 
think  most  of  us,  theoretically  at  all  events,  would 
prefer  that  there  should  be  only  one  if  it  could  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  our  wishes. 

11.094.  If  it  could  be  modified? — Yes,  that  is 
essential. 

11.095.  But  no  modification  would  be  satisfactory 
which  did  not  provide  for  the  granting  of  degrees 
restricted  to  London  students,  and  under  the  substantial 
control  of  the  London  teachers.  This  would  point  to 
having  two  entirely  separate  sides  to  the  University  of 
London,  for  you  have  already  said  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  do  anything  to  alter  the  existing  degree  ? — The 
existing  degree  we  think  might  be  the  honours  degree. 

11.096.  You  think  the  existing  degree  might  be 
conferred  as  honours,  and  there  would  be  another 
degree  confined  entirely  to  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  London  colleges.  Would  this  degree  in 
honours  be  open  to  the  London  students  as  well  as  the 
other  ? — Certainly. 
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  be  the  Pass  Degree  p— Yes. 

11.100.  And  therefore  the  probability  is  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  brought  up  in  London  would 
go  in  for  that  ? — Yes. 

11.101.  And  it  would  be  only  those  who  wished  for 
honours  who  would  go  in  for  the  other.  Some  objec- 
tions have  been  made  that  the  present  degree  of  the 
University  of  London  is  not  only  very  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  is  not  very  practical  in  its  nature  ;  and  is 
not  therefore,  always  a  good  proof  that  those  who  have 
taken  it,  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  Is  that  the  case  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  faults  in  the  degree,  but  still  a  high  standard 
might  be  maintained  for  honours. 

11.102.  But  it  would  come  to  this,  that  a  man  who 
had  taken  honours  in  the  University  of  London,  would 
very  often  have  shown  less  evidence  of  real  practical 
ability  as  regards  his  profession,  than  a  man  who  had 
only  taken  a  Pass  ? — I  should  not  think  so,  not  at  all 
often. 

11.103.  If  it  is  true  that  the  present  degree  is  not 
always  a  proof  of  practicability,  and  that  the  degree 
which  you  would  wish  to  found,  which  would  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching,  and  in  which  the  medical 
'profession  had  had  more  voice  in  determining  the 

curricula,  would  be  a  proof  of  greater  practical  ability, 
it  would  rather  seem  to  come  to  that,  that  the  honours 
degree  would  be  less  a  sign  of  practical  ability  than 
the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  premise  is  true. 

11.104.  With  regard  to  the  candidate  being  examined 
by  his  own  teacher  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
flicting evidence  about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  this.  I  gather  that  those  whom  you  represent  are, 
in  general,  in  favour  of  his  not  being  examined  by  his 
own  teacher  ? — That  is  so. 

11.105.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ?  Do  you  believe 
the  teacher  would  be  partial  ?— There  is  a  possibility 
of  it.    I  do  not  think  they  suspect  one  another  at  all. 

11.106.  Would  you  object  to  his  having  a  voice  in  the 
examination  provided  that  an  external  examiner  is 
appointed  also  ?— That  is  not  the  plan  we  are  used  to  in 
London. 

11.107.  You  generally  have  an  examination  carried 
on  by  an  entire  outsider  ?— Generally  speaking,  at  a 
different  table  altogether  from  that  at  which  the 
teacher,  if  he  is  in  the  room,  sits. 

11.108.  You  have  already  said  you  wish  the  teachers 
as  a  body  to  have  a  leading  voice  in  arranging  the 
curricula  of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

11.109.  But  the  actual  examinations  you  would  wish 
to  be  by  an  outsider  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  ;  not  an  outsider,  but  a  member  of  a  different 
school. 

11.110.  A  teacher  who  is  not  the  pupil's  own  teacher? 
— Yes,  a  teacher,  but  a  member  of  a  different  school. 

11.111.  By  that  means  you  might  still  preserve  the 
connexion  between  the  teaching  and  the  examination, 
even  though  you  did  not  have  the  actual  teacher  to 
examine  ? — We  think  so. 

11.112.  You  have  put  this  in  rather  a  prominent 
position.  You  would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  in  any 
scheme  to  which  you  gave  your  support,  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  a  teacher  did  not  examine  his  own 
pupils  ? — I  do  not  think  we  feel  so  strongly  about  it  as 
that. 

11.113.  The  London  schools  would  wish  to  be  re- 
cognised as  colleges  in  any  scheme  which  was  adopted, 
as  they  are  in  the  Gresham  scheme  ?  They  would 
wish  that,  even  if  the  scheme  adopted  were  a  different 
one,  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  London? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  think,  that  sentence  must  not  be  taken  as 
implying  that  all  the  schools  think  it  desirable  that  the 
colleges,  as  such,  should  be  represented  on  the  govern- 
ing body. 

11.114.  At  present  in  the  draft  Charter  of  the 
Gresham  Scheme  you  have  very  large  representation. 
Each  college  has  a  representative,  making  10,  upon 
tbe  Senate  ? — -Yes. 

11.115.  Would  you  be  content  with  a  less  share  than 
this  ? — I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  for  my  col- 
leagues. 


11.116.  You  say  you  would  like  Medicine  to  have  a 
share  equal  to  that  of  aDy  other  Faculty  in  tho  govern- 
ment of  any  University.  That  seems  perfectly  just. 
According  to  the  Gresham  scheme  you  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  any  other  Faculty  ? — A  great  deal 
more. 

11.117.  You  would  not  like  to  say  that  you  would  be 
content  with  less  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  in 
the  Gresham  scheme  we  would  be  content  with  less. 
I  would  not  like  to  ans.ver  that. 

11.118.  Under  another  scheme  would  you  be  content 
with  less  ? — That  is  what  is  implied  here.  I  think  that 
is  what  is  meant. 

11.119.  Why  would  you  be  content  with  less  in  that 
case  than  in  the  other  ? — It  was  a  new  institution.  We 
did  not  know  in  the  least  bow  it  would  work. 

11.120.  So  far  you  are  all  of  you  in  accord,  but  as 
far  as  I  gather  you  yourself  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the  present  London 
University  into  any  scheme  which  might  be  adopted ; 
— That  is  so.    I  did  not  know  that  I  had  said  so. 

11.121.  I  gather  it  ? — It  is  not  part  of  my  brief. 

11.122.  Now  I  think  I  have  exhausted  what  you  have 
to  say  in  common  with  the  others,  and  I  will  come  to 
those  points  upon  which  we  are  to  have  your  individual 
opinion  ? — Then  I  speak  as  the  representative  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  now  ;  not  at  all  as  representing 
my  colleagues  of  all  the  schools. 

11.123.  You  speak  now  not  only  in  your  own  cha- 
racter and  of  your  own  opinions,  but  as  representing 
Charing  Cross  school  ? — Yes.  The  first  point  is  one 
about  there  being  only  one  University  for  London.  We 
think  that  is  very  desirable  indeed.  We  think  there 
should  not  be  two  Universities  in  London,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  lead  to  a  competition,  which  we 
should  regret,  between  the  Universities  ;  and  that  com- 
petition would  lead  to  the  splitting  of  support — State, 
municipal,  private,  and  support  from  students — a  thing 
which  we  believe,  as  it  is  against  existing  institutions, 
would  be  brought  into  play  between  the  Universities. 
So  that,  in  order  to  concentrate  support  for  the  Univer- 
sity, we  should  wish  to  see  only  one. 

11.124.  Is  that  the  chief  reason,  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  endowments,  that  the  endowments  would  be 
divided  between  the  two  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  money, 
we  think,  very  largely. 

11.125.  I  see  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  best  scheme 
now  before  the  teaching  bodies  is  that  known  as  the 
professorial  scheme  ? — We  believe  that  to  be  so. 

11.126.  And  you  would  develop  that  scheme  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  University  of  London.  One  of 
the  chief  points  in  that  scheme  is  that  it  contemplates 
the  absorption,  either  immediate  or  gradual,  of  all  the 
existing  colleges.  Is  not  that  the  case  ? — It  does  not 
contemplate  in  any  way  the  absorption  of  the  medical 
schools.    Of  course  that  would  be  impossible. 

11.127.  The  medical  schools  are  to  be  an  exception, 
but  the  general  principle  is  that  institutions  are  to  be 
absorbed  ? — Tho  general  principle,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  amalgamation  is  a  good  thing,  up  to  a  certain 
point  at  all  events,  for  medical  schools  as  well  as  for 
others  ;  but  the  medical  schools  have  not  the  power  to 
place  their  buildings  and  their  plant  at  the  disposal  of 
the  University. 

11.128.  You  think  University  College,  and  King's 
College,  and  any  other  institutions  that  there  might  be 
which  would  join  it,  should  be  absorbed  and  their 
buildings  appropriated,  but  that  this  should  not  apply, 
and  could  not  apply,  to  the  medical  schools  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  the  full  extent  for  the  medical  schools — 
quite  impossible. 

11.129.  In  what  way  would  it  affect  the  medical 
schools  ?  Would  the  teachers  still  belong  to  the 
medical  schools  as  they  do  now,  or  would  the  teachers 
all  be  University  teachers  ? — The  teachers  would  belong 
to  the  medical  schools  as  they  do  now,  unless  any 
medical  school  saw  fit  to  request  the  University  to 
appoint  the  teachers  in  a  particular  branch. 

11.130.  Would  the  University  have  the  power  to 
appoint  professors  outside  the  medical  schools,  and  to 
compel  attendance  ? — There  is  to  be  no  compulsory 
attendance,  as  I  understand. 

11.131.  Not  as  regards  the  University  professors,  but 
of  course  as  regards  school  teachers  there  must  be 
compulsory  attendance  ? — Certainly,  where  a  license  is 
concerned. 
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11.132.  This  professorial  scheme,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  medical  schools,  would  merely  be  that  there  should 
be  outside  professors  appointed  whom  the  students 
might  or  might  not  attend  as  they  pleased,  though 
stifl  being  obliged  to  attend  their  own  teachers  ? — I 
imagine  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  before  there 
would  be  outside  professors — or  University  professors,  1 
suppose  you  mean  ? — in  certain  branches. 

11.133.  I  used  the  word  "outside"?— I  imagine  it 
would  be  a  very  long  time  before  University  professors 
would  appear  in  certain  subjects.  In  the  tirst  place 
funds  would  b  e  wanting,  and  professorships  could  not 
bs  established  until  funds  were  found.  Then,  as  the 
funds  did  come  in,  the  professorships,  I  imagine,  would 
be  devoted  to  subjects  which  are  not  taught  or  not 
taught  fully  in  the  medical  schools — things  which  no 
medical  school  could  keep  up.  Those,  I  imagine, 
would  be  the  first  to  appear.  Then  by  degrees,  if  the 
idea  is  recognised  as  a  correct  one — only  by  degrees — 
the  professorships  would  develop  to  the  required  extent. 
If  it  were  found  better  that  each  hospital  and  each 
medical  school  should  continue  to  teach  medicine  and 
surgery,  we  will  say,  if  it  were  found  that  that  was 
the  best  plan,  no  University  professor  who  would 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  teaching  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  medical  schools  would  appear,  I  take  it, 
in  the  process  of  evolution  ;  but  if  it  were  found  that  it 
was  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  the  University  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  dealing  with  certain  subjects  in  a 
certain  way,  in  the  course  of  time  that  professor  would 
appear. 

11.134.  As  far  as  I  gather  the  essence  of  the  profes- 
sorial scheme  would  be  that  the  government  of  the 
University  should  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
University  professors.  This  would  not  suit  you,  I 
suppose.  You  would  wish  your  own  teachers  to  have 
a  share  in  the  Government  of  the  University  ? — I  think 
the  teachers  ought  to  have  representation  erpjal  to  that 
of  any  other  Faculty. 

11.135.  And  the  teachers  of  University  College  and 
all  the  other  colleges  until  they  were  absorbed,  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  government  as  well  as  the  Univer- 
sity professors  ? — Yes. 

11.136.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  mixed 
kind  of  professorial  University  and  hardly  to  be 
designated  by  that  name  ? — The  title  may  be  perhaps 
badly  chosen  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  government  of 
the  University  in  large  part  by  the  professors,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  important  part  in  the  scheme  ;  that 
is  not  what  strikes  me  as  important.  It  is  the  idea  of 
amalgamation  where  competition  does  harm  and 
prevents  the  higher  development  of  the  University. 

11.137.  There  would  always  be  a  certain  amount  of 
competition  among  the  different  medical  colleges  as 
long  as  they  were  not  absorbed,  would  there  not? — 
There  would  be  a  competition  as  there  is  now,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  so  great  as  it  is  now,  if  we 
were  all  blended  in  one  University,  and  if  ;ill  our 
students  were  undergraduates  or  a  large  number  of 
them  at  all  events.  But  with  regard  to  the  Senate,  in 
this  statement,  Avhich  is  the  only  authorised  one  put 
forward  by  the  Association,  it  is  not  stated  that  the 
Crown  nominees,  or  at  all  events  outside  members,  would 
constitute  something  like  half  the  Senate,  and  it  is  not 
necessary,  1  imagine,  that  every  University  professor 
should  have  a  seat  upon  the  Senate  ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  very  large  body.  That  is  not  necessary  I  take  it. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Association.  I  have  simply 
endeavoured  to  understand  what  they  do  mean. 

11.138.  As  far  as  you  do  understand  it  you  are  in 
favour  of  it,  are  you  ?— I  think  it  offers  a  chance  of 
development  very  much  greater  than  the  Gresham 
Charter. 

11.139.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  Charing  Cross 
school  and  hospital  are  in  favour  of  it  also; — With 
regard  to  saying  that,  I  called  a  committee,  and  a 
large  majority  of  ihit  committee  were  in  favour  of  it, 
but  it  was  not  a 'very  fall  one.  We  have  got  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  season,  aiid  many  of  my  colleagues  did 
not  attend. 

11.140.  With  regard  to  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  you  are  of  opinion  they  ought  not 
to  form  part  of  the  new  University  ? — I  think  not. 

11.141.  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  not  to  be 
represented  on  the  Senate  at  all?— I  see  no  objection 
at  all  to  there  being  representative  members  of  the 
Councils  of  the  two  Colleges  upon  the  Senate,  but  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  on  the  Crcwn  half,  so  to  speak. 
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rected  against,  1  suppose,  is  the  draft  Charter  of  the  M.B.,  B.S., 

Senate  in  which  the  Royal  Colleges  were  to  have  a  very  F.R.C.S. 

strong  voice  indeed  in  determining  the  medical  e,xa-   

ruinations? — Yes  that  is  so.    I  think  the  University  28  July  1892. 

ought  to  hold  the  examinations  itself.   

11,1-13.  You  think  practically  that  it  would  be  objec- 
tionable for  an  outside  body  like  this  to  be  joined  with 
them  ? — I  think  so ;  and  also  if  it  were  in  any  way  to 
come  between  the  teaching  body  and  the  direction  of 
the  examinations  or  the  conduct  of  the  examna  tions. 

11.144.  Would  it  not  have  one  good  effect  by  reducing 
the  number  of  examinations  to  which  a  student  is  liable 
now  ? — I  believe  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  num- 
ber should  be  doubled,  as  it  would  be,  supposing  that 
the  Gresham  Charter  as  it  stands  were  carried.  1 
believe  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  this  way,  if  I  may 
explain  :  I  think  the  degrees  should  not  carry  a  license, 
but  that  the  Royal  Colleges,  as  the  licensing  body,  should 
be  required  to  inspect  all  the  examinations  constantly, 
and  that  the  Inspectors  should  certify  to  the  licensing 
body  that  those  who  have  passed  the  University  exa- 
mination are  worthy  of  a  license  ;  and  in  consideration 
of  performing  that  duty  they  should  receive  a  certain 
fee,  say,  one  about  equal  to  the  German  licensing  fee, 
say,  10Z.  or  10  guineas. 

11.145.  But  they  would  be  able  to  inspect  every  exa- 
mination to  see  that  it  was  conducted  according  to 
their  view  ? — To  see  that  it  is  up  to  or  above  licensing 
standard. 

11.146.  This  would  amount  almost  in  an  indirect  way 
to  letting  them  form  a  part  in  the  University  ?  It 
would  come  very  nearly  to  a  conjoint  examination, 
would  it  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  exa- 
miners.   They  would  lie  inspectors. 

11.147.  But  still  they  would  have  power  to  disallow 
anything.  That  would  give  them  power  to  make  re- 
commendations and  to  interfere  ? — If  they  found  the 
University  examination  was  sinking  below  the  licen- 
sing standard,  I  should  say  that  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  them  for  doing  so  ;  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
way,  and  a  very  practicable  way,  of  having  but  one 
set  of  examinations  ;  and  although  the  degree  does  not 
carry  a  license,  still  the  license  will  be  given  for  one 
set  of  examinations,  and  the  expense  ought  not  to  be 
much  larger,  if  any  larger,  than  at  present,  for  the 
double  diploma.  I  do  not  think  the  diplomas  of  the 
two  colleges  should  be  given  upon  that  inspection  or 
upon  that  examination.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  it. 

11.148.  You  think  the  medical  degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  not  carry  a  license  :  but  the  present 
University  degree  does  carry  a  license  ? — It  does. 

11.149.  Would  you  take  that  away  from  them? — I 
am  sorry  that  degrees  shouldlicense.  I  think  we  ought 
to  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  constituting  a 
new  University,  and  endeavour  to  render  them  aca- 
demic. 

11.150.  You  would  have  two  degrees,  and  allow  the 
London  University  to  give  two  different  kinds  of  de- 
grees, one — the  present  one — to  all  comers,  and  another 
one  to  be  confined  to  persons  taught  entirely  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

11.151.  And  the  new  degree  would  not  carry  a  license, 
but  the  old  degree  would  continue  to  do  so  ? — I  would 
prefer  that  it  did  not. 

11.152.  You  would  propose  to  take  away  the  power 
that  it  now  has  of  giving  the  license,  would  you  ? — 
Except  under  inspection  and  certificates  from  the 
licensing  bodies. 

11.153.  Is  there  any  information  which  you  would 
wish  to  put  before  us  about  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
and  Medical  School  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  this 
Commission  desires  to  have  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  government  and  so  forth  of  the  school. 

11.154.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  do. — I  put  it  down  in 
case  you  wished  it ;  that  is  all. — (A  prospectus  of  the 
School  with  a  statement  as  to  its  government  and  system 
if  discipline  was  handed  in.) 

11.155.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say, 
either  as  representing  the  whole  of  the  Schools,  or  as 
representing  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  or  on  your  own 
account  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  it  quite 
clear  why  we,  at  Charing  Cross,  prefer  the  professorial 
scheme.  If  I  may  summarise  the  reasons  the  first  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  is  the  only  attempt  to  put 
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5.  Boyd,  Esq.,  compromise  aside — that  it  is  an  honest  endeavour  to 
M.B.,  B.S.,     start  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.    The  next  one  is  that, 
F.B.C.S.       supposing  the  bodies  to  agree,  it  would  constitute  one 

  University  in  London,  with  the  advantage  that  support 

2%  July  1892.    would  be  concentrated  upon  that  University  ;  this  would 

  enable  that  one  University  to  attract  teachers  and 

workers  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
London — for,  of  course,  the  teaching  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  University  professors — there  may  be  any 
number  of  extra-ordinary  professors,  lecturers,  and 
readers  placed  anywhere  within  the  metropolitan  area 
under  the  University  direction.  Further,  undivided 
support  would  enable  the  University  to  provide  labora- 
tories and  libraries,  such  as  our  present  experience, 
show  that  the  competing  institutions  are  unable  to 
piovide.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  Gresham 
Charter  holds  out  any  real  probability  that  the  power 
to  grant  a  degree  will  enable  these  institutions  to  make 
first  rate  provision  of  this  kind. 

11.156.  They  will  provide  University  laboratories  by, 
in  the  first  place,  taking  possession  of  those  which 
already  exist,  belonging  to  King's  College  and  Univer- 
sity College,  and  any  others  that  they  can  get  ? — 
Certainly. 

11.157.  Making  them  belong  to  the  University  ? — It 
is  a  change  of  trust,  a  handing  over  of  trust,  I 
imagine  that  that  is  what  is  meant.  Then,  again,  the 
process  is  not  a  violent  one.  There  is  no  compulsion. 
A  medical  school  need  not  join  in  the  University  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  need  not  have  any  of  its  teaching  done  by 
University  lecturers,  it  can  continue  much  as  it  is. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  University  will  provide,  say, 
the  best  science  teaching,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the 
medical  schools  to  make  use  of  that  science  teaching 
on  neutral  ground.  The  difficulty,  I  believe,  which 
has  hitherto  fought  against  any  combination  among  the 
medical  schools,  has  been  that  where  a  student  starts 
there  he  is  likely  to  remain.  For  example,  if  students 
went  up  to  University  College  or  King's  College  for 
their  science  it  was  feared  (I  do  not  know  that  it  was  a 
well-grounded  fear),  that  there  they  would  remain. 
The  result  has  been  tbat  all  kinds  of  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  teach  science  without  having  recourse  to 
either  of  those  institutions,  or  to  one  of  the  larger 
schools  which  has  efficient  laboratories.  The  Univer- 
sity would  provide  such  teaching  upon  neutral  ground. 
The  student  would  go  there  and  would  be  taught  his 
science  subjects  ;  then  he  would  make  choice  of  his 
medical  school. 

11.158.  He  would  make  use  of  the  medical  school  for 
the  actual  professional  instruction,  and  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  science  and  for  general  knowledge? — Yes. 
Then,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  absorption  of  insti- 
tutions— as  we  understand  it,  it  is  to  be  quite  a 
voluntary  thing.  If  the  councils  of  bodies  which  we 
ask  to  allow  their  institution  to  be  absorbed  see  fit,  they 
will  transfer  their  trust  to  the  Senate  of  the  new 
University.  This  is  a  business  part  that  I  am  not 
at  all  an  authority  upon,  I  am  afraid,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  trust  funds  would  be  maintained  as  trust 
funds  with  special  purposes,  by  the  University  instead 
of  by  the  colleges.  Supposing  certain  institutions 
consent  to  be  absorbed  in  this  way  and  to  place  their 
buildings  and  their  plant  at  the  disposal  of  the  Univer- 
sity then  the  University  would  arrange  how  teaching 
should  be  conducted  in  those  buildings.  The  same 
subjects  would  be  taught,  but  in  much  larger  buildings 
and  with  much  finer  plant,  the  apparatus,  &c,  being 
combined.  With  regard  to  the  existing  teachers,  I 
understand — it  is  the  only  thing  I  should  support — that 
these  teaching  institutions  shall  be  taken  over  as  going 
concerns. 

11 .159.  And  the  professors  taken  with  them  ? — At 
first.  It  is  only  as  vacancies  occur  that  this  idea,  if  it 
is  recognised  as  a  right  one,  can  be  carried  out.  At 
the  start  the  University  will  almost  necessarily  be 
somewhat  clumsy  in  its  working,  but  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  clumsiness  is  injustice.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  recognise  the  idea  as  a  right  one,  we  ought  to 
put  it  as  far  as  possible  into  working  order  without 
doing  injustice.  We  must  take  over  existing  concerns 
and  endeavour  to  work  them  ;  but  as  vacancies  arise 
there  will  be  a  fusion  of  teaching — chairs  will  be  blended. 

11.160.  It  would  be  a  gradual  process.  I  under- 
stand you  would  avoid  everything  in  the  shape  of 
compulsion.  It  would  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  establish  this  unless  the  different 
colleges  would  be  willing  voluntarily  to  come  in  ? — I 
imagine  so. 


11.161.  You  say  that  one  advantage  of  this  is  that  it 
would  not  bo  a  matter  of  compromise,  which  any  other 
scheme  would  be,  but  I  think  you  have  already  laid 
down  on  behalf  of  the  medical  schools  pretty  stringent 
conditions  without  which  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
come  into  any  scheme  of  the  kind  r — What  were  they 
my  Lord  ? 

11.162.  That  you  must  have  a  strong  representation 
on  the  Senate  ? — Only  equal  to  the  other  Faculties. 

11.163.  That  the  degrees  must  not  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  students  P — ■  That,  my  Lord,  would  be 
arranged,  I  imagine,  by  the  teachers  and  the  exa- 
miners. 

11.164.  And  that  the  teachers  are  not  to  examine 
their  own  pupils  ? — That  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

11.165.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  have  made  your  condi- 
tions, and  do  you  not  think  that  any  other  body  who 
joined  would  be  likely  to  make  their  conditions  also 
before  they  would  come  in.  For  instance,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bedford  College  appeared  before  us 
as  advocates  of  the  professorial  scheme,  but  they  made 
a  condition  that  their  own  plant  was  to  be  kept  un- 
touched, and  they  were  to  have  separate  laboratories 
for  women,  and  various  conditions  of  that  sort. 
Everybody  who  supports  the  professorial  system 
makes  conditions,  and  the  only  way  to  form  a  Uni- 
versity that  would  have  a  chance  of  their  support  in 
starting  would  be  by  giving  way  to  all  those  condi- 
tions and  making  them  fit  in  as  a  compromise.  It 
seems  to  me  as  much  a  matter  of  compromise  as  any 
University  we  could  start  ? — At  first  I  tnink  it  is  so. 
It  would  be  clumsy  and  there  would  be  difficulties,  but 
it  is  the  chance  of  development  that  we  are  looking 
forward  to. 

11.166.  Any  scheme  which  starts  must  at  the  begin- 
ning be  a  matter  of  compromise  whether  professorial 
or  any  other  ? — Yes,  at  the  start.  Then,  to  continue, 
on  the  professorial  scheme,  I  imagine  the  teachers  would 
have  the  position  which  all  the  medical  schools  wish ; 
they  would  have  an  equal  share,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
government  of  it.  And  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate,  although  it  is  not  stated  here,  I  have 
understood  officially  from  members  of  the  Association 
that  what  they  do  anticipate  is  a  Senate  consisting 
half  of  Crown  nominees,  nominees  consisting  of  outside 
parties,  and  alccrtam  number  of  Convocation  ultimately  ; 
whilst  the  other  half  is  to  be  the  teaching  half.  With 
regard  to  the  University  professors  having  ex  officio 
the  right  to  sit  upon  the  Senate,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  and  many  people  feel 
objections  to  it.  They  suppose  that  the  professors 
would  become  absolutely  autocratic  ;  that  they  would 
feel  quite  irresponsible,  having  been  elected  once  for 
all,  and  it  being  impossible  to  get  them  out  again. 
Then,  again,  many  object  to  their  receiving  all  the  fees 
in  their  department  which,  I  imagine,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  necessary  they  should  do.  Again,  they  suppose 
that  they  might  stay  on  after  they  were  incapacitated. 
All  those  things  might  be  guarded  against  quite  easily. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  thought  desirable,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  under  the  professorial  scheme,  to 
provide  for  Faculty  representation.  The  representa- 
tives might  be  professors,  or  they  might  not,  according 
as  they  were  sent  up  by  the  Faculties. 

11.167.  That  is  the  scheme  you  would  prefer.  Wow 
I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  Gresham 
Charter,  which  is  really  what  is  referred  to  this 
Commission,  at  all  events  as  the  starting  point.  Your 
main  objection  to  it  is  that  you  think  there  otight  to  be 
only  one  University  instead  of  two  ? — Yes. 

11.168.  Then,  besides  that,  have  you  any  objection 
to  the  scheme  as  a  whole  ? — I  should  object  to  the 
Gresham  Charter  that  its  governing  body  is  founded 
upon  the  representation  of  institutions  as  such.  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  represented  as  such.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  had  teachers  repre- 
sented as  such. 

11.169.  I  thought  you  said  the  medical  schools  would 
not  come  into  any  scheme  unless  they  were  repre- 
sented?—  Unless  Medicine  was  represented;  not  as 
individual  institutions. 

11.170.  [Professor  Sidgwick.)  The  words  are  "  claim 
recognition  and  representation  as  colleges"? — I  took 
occasion  to  explain  that  if  that  representation  were 
taken  as  representation  of  colleges  some  of  us  do  not 
a°rree  with  it. 
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11.171.  Then  you,  individually  do  not  agree  with  this  P 

 No,  not  on  that  point.    It  slipped  in  at  the  end  of 

our  drafting  the  thing. 

11.172.  {Chairman.)  You  yourself,  then,  and  some  of 
the  medical  colleges,  disapprove  of  the  Gresharn  Uni- 
versity because  it  depends  really  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  institutions  P  — -We  regard  that  as  a  flaw, 
because  it  preserves  institutions,  with  all  their  jealousies 
and  rivalries. 

11.173.  All  that  part  which  refers  to  Faculties  and 
Boards  of  Studies  you  approve  of  ? — I  think  so. 

11.174.  That  is  a  great  part  of  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

11.175.  What  other  objections  can  you  mention? — 
Additional  objections  may  be  inferred  from  the  reasons 
I  have  given  for  supporting  the  professorial  scheme — 
for  preferring  it  to  the  Gresham  scheme.  I  do  not 
think  this  offers  the  same  chance  of  development. 

11.176.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that,  though  it  only 
starts  with  two  colleges  besides  the  medical  schools, 
there  are  provisions  for  bringing  in  any  others  which 
would  be  real  working  institutions,  with  autonomy  and 
other  requisites  ;  and  if  bodies  apply  to  come  in  and 
are  refused  they  have  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  P 
Yes. 

11.177.  Therefore,  though  it  appears  to  start  on 
rather  narrow  foundations,  there  is  great  capacity  for 
development,  and  it  might  become  larger  than  at  first 
sight  appears  ? — There  is  no  provision,  so  to  speak,  for 
extra  teaching  here,  nor  is  there  much  chance  of 
obtaining  extra  funds. 

11.178.  There  is  a  provision  at  the  end  of  the  third 
clause  which  might  be  made  compulsory,  which  might 
include  professors  as  well  as  lecturers,  and  very  little 
alteration  would  give  that  power  P — In  the  first  place 
funds  will  have  to  be  found  for  it.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  likely  to  get  a  large  amount  of  funds.  In  the  next 
place  the  lecturers,  according  to  the  Charter,  do  not 
seem  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  or  a  powerful  position 
in  the  University,  although  they  would  be  University 
lecturers,  and  they  would  teach  with  the  authority  of 
the  University. 

11.179.  That  is  a  detail  that  might  be  easily  remedied  ? 
— Of  course  the  Charter  might  be  altered. 

11.180.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  against 
the  Gresham  Charter  ? — I  think  not. 

11.181.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  wish  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  general  question  p — I  think 
not. 

11.182.  (Lord  Reay.)  What  you  aim  at  is  that  in  a  new 
University  there  should  be  a  greater  co-ordination 
between  the  various  medical  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.183.  You  wish  that,  with  regard  to  scientific 
and  clinical  teaching,  the  students  should  not  be 
allocated  to  one  school,  but  should  be  allowed  by 
inter-collegiate  arrangements  to  make  the  most  of  all 
the  opportunities  which  London  offers  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  very  advantageous,  although  there  are  certain 
stages  of  the  curriculum  at  which  it  would  not  be  at  all 
advisable  to  have  men  wandering  about. 

11.184.  Certainly  not,  but  the  students,  for  instance, 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  might  be  allowed  some  time  or 
other  to  exchange  with  the  students  of  another  hos- 
pital ? — I  think  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  clinical 
career  it  would  be  objectionable  to  change  their  schools. 

11.185.  Would  the  same  objections  exist  during  the 
later  stages  ? — At  the  end  it  might  be  a  great  advantage 
for  them  to  see  the  practice  at  other  institutions. 

11.186.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion unless  I  had  known  that  this  view  was  held  by 
medical  authorities.  Would  you  object  to  the  various 
medical  schools  being  inspected  by  the  University 
authorities  ? — Personally  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

11.187.  Then  with  regard  to  examinations,  do  I 
understand  that  the  University  alone  is  to  examine  P 
The  students  of  the  University  are  not  to  be  examined 
by  any  outside  body  ? — Not  for  degrees. 

11.188.  But  to  obtain  the  license,  would  you  require 
examination  by  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — That  was  not 
what  I  suggested.  My  suggestion  was  that  the  Uni- 
versity examination  should  be  inspected  by  the  licensing 
bodies,  and  that  the  licensing  bodies  should  receive  fees 
for  that  inspection,  and  that  they  should  certify  to  the 
licensing  bodies  that  any  who  passed  those  examinations 
were  worthy  of  the  license. 


11.189.  Then  University  examinations  would,  to  that  N.  Boyd,  Esq. 
extent,  become  subordinate   to  the  influence  of  the    ALB.,  B.S., 
Royal  Colleges  P — Perhaps  I  do  not  quite  understand  F.R.C.S. 

the  question.  It  is  not  in  any  way  under  their  influence   

unless  it  falls  below  the  licensing  standard.  28  July  1892. 

11.190.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  if  the  Royal 
Colleges  appoint  inspectors  of  the  examinations,  and 
those  inspectors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  examinations, 
a  representation  from  the  Royal  Colleges  should  not 
be  made  to  the  University  with  regard  to  alterations 
in  the  examinations  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

11.191.  Then,  as  I  say,  to  that  extent  the  Royal 
Colleges  would  have  an  influence  over  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

11.192.  I  see  that  you  insist  upon  residence  as  being 
essential.  Are  the  schools  all  agreed  upon  that  point  ? 
— I  believe  they  are.  , 

11.193.  Would  that  residence  be  made  compulsory 
for  the  last  two  years  of  a  medical  student's  career  ? — ■ 
It  was  believed  that  that  would  be  the  best  time  to 
insist  upon  residence  in  London. 

]  1,194.  Do  you  claim  for  all  the  teachers  of  the 
medical  schools  membership  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
tne  new  University,  or  do  you  only  claim  it  for  a 
selected  number  of  teachers  who  would  be  recognised 
by  the  University  ? — We  think  it  would  be  better  if 
all  had  a  seat  in  the  Faculty,  the  Faculty  being 
electoral. 

11.195.  All  the  teachers  appointed  as  they  are  now 
by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.196.  And  those  appointments  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  schools  not  to  be  subject  to  any  veto  or 
to  any  recognition  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  p 
— Not  necessarily. 

11.197.  Would  you  distinctly  object  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  veto  P — On  the  appointments  in  the 
schools,  do  you  mean  P 

11.198.  Would  you  object  to  the  University  refusing 
admission  to  a  medical  teacher  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  P — I  do  not  see  a  case  in  which  it  would  seem 
to  me  desirable.  Could  you  instance  a  case  in  which 
it  might  seem  desirable  P 

11.199.  I  should  hope  it  would  not  arise,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  teacher  might  not  be  considered  by 
the  University  sufficiently  efficient  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  P  —  Then  they  would  not  recognise  his 
teaching. 

11.200.  You  admit  that? —Yes.  If  they  declined  to 
recognise  his  teaching  I  should  think  it  was  a  very 
wholesome  thing. 

11.201.  Then  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
medical  professors  by  the  University,  you  see  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  that  ? — Do  you  mean  the  University 
professors  ? 

11.202.  I  mean  professors  of  the  University  who 
woidd,  1  suppose,  mainly  take  post-graduate  classes  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  teachers 
of  the  higher  branches. 

11.203.  You  have  distinctly  stated,  and  all  the 
schools,  I  suppose,  are  agreed,  that  the  standard 
of  the  existing  degree  of  the  London  University 
should  not  be  depressed,  and  that  the  new  degree 
should  not  be  a  lower  degree  but  rather  a  degree 
of  a  different  kind?— It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly 
what  is  wanted  in  the  pass  degree.  It  will  be  very 
different  from  the  present  honours  degree,  as  we 
Call  it,  of  the  University  of  London.  But  there  are 
distinct  defects  in  the  present  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  to  my  mind,  which  might  be 
remedied. 

11.204.  Is  the  chief  defect  the  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects which  makes  it  difficult  to  test  the  quality  of  a 
student  in  a  particular  subject? — They  are  too  much 
for  a  man  to  get  up  well  in  the  time — the  average 
man. 

11.205.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  view  with  regard  to  the  examinations.  You 
think  the  Royal  Colleges  should  inspect  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University,  and  that  they  should  give  a 
license  to  those  who  pass  these  examinations  p — Yes,  I 
am  reversing  the  other  suggestion  really. 

11.206.  Are  they  likely  to  give  a  license  for  work 
done  in  examinations  that  they  do  not  conduct  P — I 
think  I  was  suggesting  that  they  should  have  sufficient 
control. 
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S.  Boyd,  Esq.,      11,207.  You  wish  to  exclude  them  from  conducting 
M.B.,  B.S.,  and  to  let  them   inspect.    Is  that   it? — I  wish  the 
F.R.C.S.  University  to   conduct,  and   the   licensing   body  to 
 •  certify. 

28  July  18.92.  11,208.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  probable  that  they 
would  agree  to  allow  their  license  to  be  obtained  by 
examinations  from  the  conduct  of  which  they  are 
excluded,  although  they  are  allowed  to  inspect,  con- 
sidering the  breadth  of  the  claims  that  they  have 
hitherco  put  forward  ? — I  do  not  know  what  view 
they  would  take  upon  that  point,  but  I  can  see  no  rea- 
sonable reason  why  they  should  not. 

11.209.  If  I  understand  you,  you  think  with  regard 
to  the  standard  of  the  degree,  that  the  examinations  of 
the  Conjoint  Board,  at  any  rate  in  the  strictly  medical 
subjects,  maintain  a  sufficiently  high  standard  for  a 
University  degree  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  a  little  higher. 

11.210.  A  little  higher  even  in  those  subjects  ? — Yes, 
I  should  have  thought  so. 

11.211.  I  suppose  the  difference,  however,  would  be 
more  marked  as  regards  the  general  training  in  arts 
and  science  ? — Yes. 

11.212.  There  the  University  standard  would  be  very 
decidedly  higher  ? — I  should  hope  so. 

11.213.  In  order  to  maintain  that  you  approve  of  a 
conference  among  the  Boards  of  Studies  so  that  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  should  have  a  sufficient 
control  over  the  medical  curriculum  ? — Certainly. 

11.214.  You  talked  of  the  existing  London  degree 
remaining  as  a  degree  in  honours.  If  the  ordinary 
degree  was  expressly  said  to  be  a  degree  in  honours,  it 
would,  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  degree  in 
honours,  imply  a  considerably  higher  attainment  in 
strictly  medical  subjects,  otherwise  the  term  would 
hardly  be  appropriate.  Do  I  understand  you  to  think 
that  the  degrees  of  the  London  University  now  represent 
a  distinctly  higher  standard,  even  in  the  strictly  medical 
subjects,  than  the  degree  you  would  propose  to 
institute  ? — I  think  so. 

11.215.  Would  it  be  enough  to  justify  the  distinction 
between  honours  and  an  ordinary  degree  ? — I  think  so. 

11.216.  You  say  that  the  majority  of  London  teachers 
are  in  favour  of  a  system  of  examination  in  which  the 
student  is  not  examined  by  his  own  teachers.  Accord- 
ing to  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  us  the  representatives  of  science,  or  at  any  rate 
a  large  number  of  them,  are  very  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  other  system.  I  suppose,  therefore,  in  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  you  would,  if  necessary,  allow 
their  view  to  prevail  ? — Personally  I  am  not  at  all 
strongly  opposed  to,  in  fact  I  think  I  am  rather  in 
favour  of,  the  teacher  examining. 

11.217.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  that  could  be 
arranged,  that  the  science  teachers  could  have  their 
own  mode  of  examining  in  science  ? — I  should  not 
object  in  the  least. 

11.218.  I  see  that  in  the  last  clause,  as  worded,  the 
demand  of  the  London  schools  is  only  for  a  share  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  Faculty  in  any  new  University  p— 
That  was  the  reason  why  we  fought  with  the  suggestion 
of  pushing  the  demand — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  misunderstood  the  question. 

11.219.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  the  Gresham 
University,  being  a  new  University,  you  demanded  a 
somewhat  larger  share;  but,  as  this  is  worded,  the 
demand  for  medicine  is  only  for  a  share  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  Faculty  even  in  a  new  University,  so  I 
suppose  we  may  take  that  as  expressing  the  demand  in 
which  the  schools  are  agreed  ?• — That  is  so. 

11.220.  Thotigh  your  own  view  is  that  the  share  of 
control  allotted  to  medicine  in  the  Gresham  Scheme  is 
rather  desirable  than  a  new  University? — Personally  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  making  one  Faculty  more  powerful 
than  the  others. 

11.221.  We  may  then  take  the  more  moderate  de- 
mand here  as  representing  all  that  the  London  schools 
are  agreed  to  claim  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  that  we  are  agreed 
to  claim. 

11.222.  With  regard  to  what  is  said  about  having 
one  University  instead  of  two,  that  it  would  prevent 
the  splitting  of  support,  do  you  not  conceive  that  it 
might  stimulate  municipal  and  private  benefactions, 
municipal  benefactions  from  the  Corporation  of  London 
or  bodies  in  certain  parts  of  London,  or  private  benefac- 
tions from  London  donors — Lo  have  a  distinot  University 


entirely  for  London  rather  than  to  have  it  mixed  up  with 
what  would  remain  an  examining  board  for  the  United 
Kingdom  P — I  do  not  think  so,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  University  would  bear  the  name  of 
"London,"  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  most 
intimately  associated  with  London  in  its  teaching ;  its 
great  work  would  be  done  in  London. 

11.223.  But  its  graduating  functions  would  remain 
Imperial  ? — It  would  teach  only  in  London  and  its 
governing  body  would  be  constituted  only  from  London. 

11.224.  But  it  would  have  to  retain  the  functions  of 
examining,  and  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
by  which  that  function  should  be  exercised  with 
impartiality  as  between  London  teachers  and  other 
bodies.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  require  a  scheme 
somewhat  as  complicated  as  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
was,  and  bearing  in  every  part  those  features  of 
compromise  to  which  you  seem  to  object? — I  under- 
stood from  the  signatures  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Professorial  Association  had  received  the  support  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Gresham  Scheme. 

11.225.  The  opposition  to  the  Gresham  scheme  was, 
at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent,  from  provincial  institu- 
tions ;  and,  although  the  names  of  individual  teachers 
in  those  institutions  are,  no  doubt,  among  the  sup- 
jjorters  of  the  professorial  University,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  institutions  would  approve  of  a  University 
in  which  the  examinations  were  so  completely  under  the 
control  of  London  teachers.  Suppose  they  objected, 
and  something  resembling  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
was  brought  forward,  that  would  not.  I  understand, 
meet  your  views  ? — Not  at  all. 

11.226.  The  one  University  that  you  would  support 
is  distinctly  the  professorial  University  ? — Yes. 

11,22?.  May  I  ask  whether  you  would  be  still  more 
strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  than  to 
the  Gresham  scheme  ?— I  do  not  know  that. 

11.228.  You  are  opposed  to  both,  and  you  prefer  the 
professorial  ? — I  think  perhaps  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
might  develop  more  freely. 

11.229.  The  scheme  of  the  Senate  would  involve  the 
maintenance  of  eomiDlicated  arrangements  ?  —  Yes  ; 
but  perhaps  that  might  be  eliminated  in  course  of 
time. 

11.230.  Yrou  would  trust  in  the  future? — We  must 
give  time. 

11.231.  With  regard  to  your  preference  for  the  pro- 
fessorial scheme,  if  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  preference 
for  a  scheme  in  which  the  London  medical  schools 
would  remain  independent  and  retain  control  over  their 
own  teaching  in  medicine  and  surgery  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  Clause  9  of  the  professorial  scheme  ? — Yes. 

11.232.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  seen  that  in  the 
professorial  scheme,  although,  as  you  say,  it  is  com- 
paratively free  from  the  characteristics  of  compromise, 
the  medical  schools  are  treated  very  differently  from 
the  other  institutions.  It  is  supposed  that  the  other 
institutions  will  under  a  gentle  compulsion  be  forced 
into  the  melting  pot,  but  the  London  medical  schools 
are  to  be  left  out  of  the  melting  pot.  May  I  ask  if  that 
characteristic  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  you  approve 
of  the  scheme  ? — I  should  not  call  it  forcing  them  into 
the  melting  pot ;  I  call  it  a  handing  over  of  trusts,  and 
a  different  appropriation  of  material,  funds,  and  so 
forth.  I  should  like  to  see  a  monument  raised  to  the 
people  who  handed  over  the  trusts.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  at  all  derogatory. 

11.233.  One  idea  of  the  promoters  of  the  professorial 
scheme  is  that  if  any  one  institution  agreed  to  be 
absorbed,  other  institutions  would  wish  to  be  absorbed 
also  ? — Believing  in  it,  I  should  hope  so. 

11.234.  But  the  medical  schools  would  have  to 
remain  ? — Well,  it  is  not  their  own  property. 

11.235.  The  scheme  in  which  the  other  institutions 
are  absorbed  and  the  medical  schools  remain  distinct, 
meets  your  approval  ? — Yes. 

11.236.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  The  expression  "be- 
yond the  reach  "  in  this  paper,  apjilied  to  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  London,  might  mean  either 
that  unnecessary  subjects  were  introduced,  or  that  the 
times  of  the  examinations  were  inconvenient,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  organisation  of  the  examinations 
was  unsuitable.  Does  that  express  what  is  meant 
by  "beyond  the  reach"? — My  belief  is  that  one  of 
the  great  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  preliminary 
scientific  examination  of  the  University  of  London  is 
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that  too  much  is  required  to  be  got  up  in  the  year 
given  to  it. 

11.237.  That  the  time  is  too  short  ?— Yes. 

11.238.  At  all  events,  one  may  understand  that  the 
examinations  would  admit  of  being  easily  modified  so 
as  to  make  them  useful  for  the  purpose  intended  ? — 
fo.s. 

11.239.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  practical 
examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  is  there  really 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  difference  in 
standard,  and  excellence  of  method,  between  the  prac- 
tical examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  those  of 
the  London  University  ? — Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Board  are  in  any 
way  inferior,  either  as  regards  efficiency  or  suitableness, 
to  those  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  have  never 
shared  in  tnose  examinations,  so  I  really  could  not  say 
positively,  but  my  strong  impression  is  that  many  men 
who  hold  the  double  license  could  not  pass  the  M.B.  of 
the  London  University. 

11.240.  In  those  subjects  ? — In  those  subjects. 

11.241.  So  you  say  that  any  scheme  which  woiild 
involve  the  use  of  those  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  the  University  would  not  do.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

11.242.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  In  favouring  the  scheme  for  a 
homogeneous  University,  I  suppose  as  far  as  the  trusts 
of  the  medical  schools  are  educational,  you  would  not 
mind  their  being  put  on  the  same  footing  as  others, 
and  transferred,  so  far  as  they  are  willing,  to  Univer- 
sity control  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  trusts. 

11.243.  Is  no  part  of  them  educational  and  devoted 
to  the  endowment  of  teachers  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11.244.  They  are  in  all  cases  attached  to  the  hospital 
and  blended  with  the  other  trusts  ? — Yes. 

11.245.  In  paragraph  4  of  the  paper  you  have 
furnished  us  with,  you  say,  "  The  London  teachers  of 
"  medicine  are  of  opinion  that  a  good  general  training  in 
"  arts  and  science  should  be  required  of  candidates 
"  for  a  degree  in  medicine."  Are  we  to  understand 
that  you  would  be  disposed  to  distinguish  the  degree 
tests  from  the  diploma  tests  ? — Yes. 

11.246.  You  would  be  prepared  to  see  the  degree 
tests  maintained  at  a  somewhat  higher  and  more 
exacting  level,  would  you  ?  —Decidedly. 

11.247.  Higher  than  the  revised  regulations  of  the 
conjoint  colleges  ? — Yes. 

11.248.  With  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of 
the  London  University,  paragraph  47,  you  take  excep- 
tion to  the  strong  representation  and  the  equal  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur. 
geons  with  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

11.249.  I  did  not  quite  gather  all  your  reasons  ;  one 
was  that  you  wished  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  University  in  the  determination  of  its  own  degrees 
and  tests.  In  fact,  it  gives  them  an  equal  voice  ? — 
Yes. 

11.250.  Was  there  any  other  objection,  or  does  that 
practically  sum  up  the  whole  of  your  objections  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  royal  colleges  are  at  all  desirable 
bodies  to  have  in  a  University. 

12.251.  You  think  it  might  tend  to  confuse  their 
function  as  licensing  bodies  with  the  powers  and  juris- 
diction as  degree-giving  bodies? — Yes.  I  think  they 
would  greatly  complicate  the  working  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

11.252.  You  think  that  instead  of  a  conjoint  action 
between  two  bodies  there  should  be  quite  different  pur- 
poses and  jurisdiction  ? — -Yes. 

11.253.  Then  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  you  put 
forward,  which  was  new  to  me,  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
recommending  or  granting  licenses  on  the  strength  of 
University  examinations,  have  you  thought  what  sort 
of  machinery  could  be  adopted,  or  what  sort  of  provi- 
sion could  l)e  introduced  into  a  University  Charter 
which  would  secure  that  ? — ISTo. 

11.254.  How  could  this  Commission,  or  any  commis- 
sion have  power  to  introduce  a  clause  that  should  com- 
pel the  colleges,  or  even  permit  the  colleges,  to  take 
that  course  ? — Might  it  not  be  stated  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  should  be  asked,  or  could  it  not  be  found  out 
beforehand  from  the  Royal  Colleges,  whether  they 
could  undertake  the  duty  p 

11.255.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  put  as  a  pro- 
posal to  them  ? — Yes. 


11.256.  And  supposing  the  Royal  Colleges  assented  g_  Boyd,  Esq. 
at  the  present  time  through  their  governing  bodies,  M.B.  B.S.~ 
how  could  it  be  secured  permanently  as  an  operative  F.R.C.S. 

machinery  for  the  University  ? — Do  you  mean  the  col-   

leges  might  withdraw  ?  28  July  1892. 

11.257.  Yes  ;  they  might  withdraw,  or  they  might   

decline  to  give  the  license.  Would  it  not  place  the 
University  somewhat  perilously  in  the  hands  of  the 

colleges  ? — Is  there  no  means  of  binding  the  colleges — 
giving  the  colleges  the  duty  ? 

11.258.  I  should  have  thought  not.  Ina  University 
Charter  it  would  be  quite  new,  would  it  not? — It 
would. 

11.259.  You  have  not  thought  of  that  constitutional 
difficulty,  have  you  ? — No.  It  seems  difficult  in  con- 
stituting a  new  University  to  give  it  a  license. 

11.260.  At  any  rate,  so  long  as  there  was  harmonious 
action  it  would  work  well,  but  if  there  was  a  conflict  I 
think  the  University  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
colleges  ? — What  kind  of  conflict  could  arise  ? 

11.261.  By  their  declining  to  give  a  license? — Is 
there  no  instance  in  which  a  licensing  body  undertakes 
to  inspect  the  examination  and  give  a  license  upon 
that  examination  ?  I  suggest  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Colleges  to  inspect  the  exami- 
nations and  to  certify  that  the  examinations  are  up  to 
or  above  the  licensing  standard. 

11.262.  Another  question  which  I  have  to  ask  is, 
whether  you  would  extend  a  similar  arrangement  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
I  have  no  objection, .but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

11.263.  In  either  case  it  would  have  to  be  by  pre- 
vious negotiation  with  the  licensing  bodies  ? — Yes. 

11,264-.  Do  you  think  the  Commission  would  do 
rightly  to  approach  the  Apothecaries'  Society  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  RoyTal  Colleges  ? — I  think  there 
ought  to  be  only  one  licensing  body  for  England  and 
Wales. 

11.265.  You  would  not  fear  to  tie  the  University 
definitely  to  the  irrespective  harmony  between  its  own 
action  and  the  Royal  Colleges  in  this  particular  ? — I 
should  like  to  see  it  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
licensing  body, 

11.266.  But  you  cannot  quote  any  parallel  instance  ? 
— No.    I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

11.267.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  recommend 
that  the  Royal  Colleges  should  have  the  power  of  in- 
specting University  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  up  to  the  licensing 
standard,  but  at  this  moment  is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  Medical  Council  has  the  power  of  inspecting  Uni- 
versity examinations,  because  they  carry  with  them 
a  license,  and  also  the  examinations  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  themselves  because  they  carry  a  license  ? — 
Yes. 

11.268.  No  doubt  you  suggest  that  we  might  make  a 
recommendation  for  legislation',  but  would  you  suggest- 
that  we  should  recommend  so  complicated  a  system  as 
that,  with  respect  to  the  London  University  degrees, 
the  Royal  Colleges  whose  examinations  are  themselves 
inspected  by  the  Medical  Council,  should  take  the  place 
of  the  Medical  Council,  and  form  a  new  inspecting 
body  ? — It  would  be  quite  a  different  thing.  This 
inspection  would  be  constant. 

11.269.  I  do  not  see  the  difference.  The  Medical 
Council  has  by  statute  a  power  to  inspect,  in  order  to 
see  that  the  licensing  examination  shall  be  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  and  it  has  that  power  over  the  Royal 
Colleges  themselves.  Now  you  suggest  that  that  sub- 
ordinate board  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  subordinate  to 
this  extent,  should  have  an  additional  power  of  inspec- 
tion running  alongside?  —  I  was  regarding  the  Con- 
joint Board  as  the  State  licensing  body,  but  apparently 
it  is  not.  I  had  forgotten  that  the  Medical  Council 
inspected.  But  the  Medical  Council  is  not  really  a 
licensing  body. 

11.270.  No,  it  is  an  inspecting  body.    You  had  for- 
gotten the  function  ? — Yes. 

11.271.  In  point  of  fact  your  suggestion  would  require 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Act,  and  an  alteration  of  the 
policy  which  at  present  governs  the  matter  ? — Yes, 
but  with  the  views  of,  in  the  end,  getting  the  licensing 
bodies  reduced  in  number,  and  the  standard  uniform. 

11.272.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
be  willing  that  no  college  teacher  should  bo  recognised 
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without  the  sanction  of  the  University  governing  body  ? 
— I  did  not  say  so. 

11.273.  Would  you  be  content  that  no  college  teacher 
should  have  the  status  of  a  University  teacher  without 
the  sanction  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? 
-  -I  think  that  would  bs  fair. 

11.274.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  ? — 
The  title  of  University  teacher  I  think  would  go  only 
with  University  sanction. 

11.275.  With  those  rights  and  advantages  which 
accompany  the  position  ? — What  rights  ? 

11.276.  Having  his  teaching  recognised  as  University 
teaching,  and  having  a  position  on  the  Faculty  ? — As  I 
understand  all  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  would 
have  a  seat  in  the  Faculty,  would  they  not  ? 

11.277.  I  think  you  have  a  little  forgotten  one  pro- 
vision in  the  Gresham  Charter  itself.  Clause  11  says 
that  "  no  designation  of  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
"  assemblies  of  the  Faculties  shall  take  effect  without 
"  the  approval  of  the  Council."  That  actually  gives 
that  power  to  the  University? — Yes,  it  does. 

11.278.  Would  you  wish  to  abridge  that  ? — No. 

11.279.  Then  you  are  content  that  no  one  should 
occupy  the  position  of  a  Faculty  member  without 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  governing  body  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

11.280.  Now,  to  go  one  step  further  with  regard  to 
the  difficulties  you  have  indicated,  might  it  not  be 
better  if  the  medical  schools  could  be  united  into  one 
common  body,  or  their  number  diminished  by  a  union 
amongst  themselves  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage. 

11.281.  Might  not  that  be  a  more  practical  recom- 
mendation for  this  Commission  to  make  than  the 
other  ? — I  hoped  it  would  come. 

11.282.  Do  you  desire  that  the  Commission  should 
recommend  that  some  such  association  should  take 
place  among  the  medical  schools  themselves  ? — I  think 
that  with  regard  to  certain  subjects  it  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  that  they  should  be  taught  in 
common  by  certain  schools. 

11.283.  Do  you  mean  that  instead  of  there  being  a 
dozen  separate  bodies  they  should  be  reduced  to  one  or 
to  a  few  ? — No. 

11.284.  That  you  would  not  recommend  ? — No,  it  is 
not  desirable  in  the  least. 

11.285.  And  that  you  do  not  think  is  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Commission  ought  to  make  ? — No.  I 
think  it  would  be  harmful. 

11.286.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  harmful? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  school  which  was  properly 
equipped  were  to  unite  with  a  less  well-equipped  one, 
would  that  be  harmful  ? — I  think  the  classes  would  get 
too  large. 

11.287.  Which  classes?  Do  you  think  the  science 
classes  would  get  too  large? — The  science  classes 
certainly. 

11.288.  Has  there  not  been  a  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a  central  school  of  science  connected  with 
various  medical  schools  in  the  metropolis  ?—  Yes,  for 
certain  ones ;  but  the  number  of  students  attending 
all  of  them  would  not  have  been  very  unmanageable,  I 
imagine. 

11.289.  If  that  be  so  with  respect  to  science,  to  what 
point  is  it  that  the  unmanageable  number  applies  ? — In 
all  classes  it  becomes  difficult  if  you  get  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  men  together  for  teaching. 

11.290.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  would  not 
be  so  numerous  as  to  create  a  difficulty  if  a  central 
school  were  established  ? — Would  you  include  anatomy 
and  physiology  under  "  science  "  also  ? 

11.291.  No,  anatomy  is  not,  as  I  understand,  included 
under  the  subjects  which  have  been  described  as 
"science"  ? — The  same  thing  holds  exactly  with 
regard  to  them.  The  same  thing  would  hold,  of  course, 
with  regard  to  all  practical  subjects. 


uniting  them  ? — Difficulty  arises  as  to  the  amount  of 
blending — as  to  how  far  it  should  go. 

11.294.  Was  your  answer  only  directed  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  all  be  united  to  one  ? — Yes  ;  I 
should  object  to  that  most  strongly. 

11.295.  But  you  would  not  object  to  the  union  of 
some  of  the  stronger  with  some  of  the  less  strong, 
would  you  ? — No:  not  for  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects, 
providing  the  classes  could  be  kept  of  a  certain  size. 

11.296.  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  that  they 
should  all  be  united  into  one  body  with  a  distribution 
of  centres  of  instruction,  having  due  regard  to  distance  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

11.297.  Why  not  ? — Because  of  the  size  of  the  classes. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  some  new  building  should  be  put 
up  to  accommodate  everyone  ? 

11.298.  No.  I  am  suggesting  the  large  hospitals 
as  centres? — It  could  not  be  done. 

11.299.  Why  not  ?- 
to  be  united. 


-I  thought  you  said  they  were  all 


11.292.  Then  would  you  say  that  with  the  present 
arrangement  of  London  schools  the  number  of  localities 
in  which  scientific  education  in  medicine  is  given,  is  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  ? — I  think  it  is. 

11.293.  Then  if  it  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  I 
do  not  quite  see  where  the  difficulty  would  arise  of 


11.300.  No  ;  I  have  dismissed  the  consideration  of  a 
complete  union  of  all,  on  the  ground  tliat  alleged  that  it 
would  be  too  large  ;  but  if,  as  you  say,  the  localities  are 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  why  should  there  not  be 
some  modified  form  of  union  ? — That  is  what  1  have 
been  wishing  for. 

11.301.  Or  that  there  might  be  instead  of  three 
schools  one  school.  Would  not  that  be  more  con- 
venient than  having  a  mere  interchange  of  classes  ? — 
For  certain  classes  it  would  be  desirable,  for  others  it 
would  be  undesirable. 

11.302.  Why  would  it  be  undesirable,  assuming  the 
number  is  not  too  large  ? — For  clinical  purposes  we 
cannot  possibly  get  the  people  together.  We  must 
use  the  material  where  it  is. 

11.303.  No  doubt,  but  you  would  in  the  case  I  am 
suggesting  have  the  clinical  opportunities,  say  three 
hospitals,  and  there  would  be  this  advantage  arising  out 
of  the  union  that  there  might  be  cases  in  one  hospital 
which  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  students  of  another 
hospital  ? — The  men  would  have  to  keep  running  round 
three  hospitals.    It  would  waste  too  much  time. 

11.304.  But  assuming  that  the  distance  would  not  be 

too  great  ? — You  would  never  know  where  your 

men  were.  They  would  be  in  the  street,  and  you  would 
think  they  were  in  the  other  schools. 

11.305.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  practical  answer  ? — 
Yes  ;  you  would  never  know  where  they  were. 

11.306.  You  do  not  seem  very  cordial  in  your  desire 
for  a  union  of  the  schools  ? — Not  for  a  complete  blending 
of  that  kind. 

11.307.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  This  is  said  to  be  a 
statement  of  the  points  upon  which  the  London 
medical  schools  are  agreed.  Are  they  all  agreed  upon 
the  statement  ? — I  understand  so. 

11.308.  What  is  meant  here  by  "  the  London 
schools "  ? — What  was  done  was  this.  The  London 
schools  sent  delegates  to  a  committee ;  that  committee 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  certain  ques- 
tions (for  these  questions  see  Appendix  20)  which  they 
thought  were  of  vital  importance  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  Those  questions  were  sent  round  to  each  of 
the  delegates ;  the  delegates  then  considered  them 
together,  and  then  each  delegate  went  to  his  school 
and  summoned  a  school  committee,  and  put  the  opinion 
of  the  delegates  upon  these  questions  before  the  school 
committee.  Then  he  brought  back  with  him  the 
opinions  of  the  school  committee,  and  those  were 
reduced  to  the  points  upon  which  the  schools  are 
agreed. 

11.309.  Then  we  may  assume  that  practically  the 
London  medical  schools  are  agreed  upon  all  the  points 

stated  here  ? — So  we  believe. 

11.310.  Beyond  that,  in  the  various  points  to  which 
you  have  called  attention,  we  must  not  consider  what 
you  have  said  as  representing  the  agreement  of  the 
schools  ? — No. 

11.311.  It  appears  as  I  judge,  that  the  London 
medical  schools  are  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  there 
being  one  University.  It  is  not  explicitly  stated,  but  I 
infer  that  ? — Yes,  if  it  meets  their  demands. 

11.312.  Then  that  one  University  must  be  the  one 
University  now  existing,  I  conclude  ? — That  is  the  idea, 
I  believe. 
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11.313.  They  are  agreed  that  the  University  of 
London  should  be  made  the  basis  of  this  new  University 
which  is  proposed  ? — Yes. 

(Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  thought  you  said  they  were 
not  agreed  upon  that. 

11.314.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  "With  regard  to  the 
"  establishment  under  Charter  of  an  efficient  teaching 
"  University  for  London,  the  medical  schools  of  London 
"  are  agreed  upon  the  following  points,  which  form 
"  part  of  the  Gresham  Charter,  and  which,  in  their 
"  opinion,  ought  to  be  included  in  any  University 
"  scheme  for  London."  I  conclude  that  means  in  one 
University  scheme  ? — Yes. 

11.315.  They  agree  upon  certain  points  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  which  they  wish  to  be  added  to  the  present 
University  of  London  ?— Yes.  They  would  wish  to  see 
this  kind  of  system  introduced  in  any  University,  either 
the  re-modelled  University  of  London,  or  any  new 
University  which  may  be  established. 

11.S16.  But  they  would  wish  for  one  University  ? — 
Yes. 

11.317.  And  that  one  University  must  be  the  one  now 
existing  ? — I  suppose  so. 

11.318.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Mr.  Boyd,  I  think,  has 
already  said  that  only  a  majority  is  in  favour  of  one 
University,  and  that  is  why  there  has  been  no  statement 
in  the  scheme  ? — Yes,  there  are  one  or  two  schools  at 
all  events  which  ai-e  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  Gresham 
Charter,  and  then  there  must  be  two  Universities. 

11.319.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Then  the  medical 
schools  are  not  agreed  upon  this  statement  ? — I  have 
not  got  all  the  evidence  of  the  different  schools 
together.  You  wilL  see  in  a  paragraph  lower  down  we 
refer  to  the  two  possibilities. 

11.320.  It  appears  then,  on  the  whole,  that  the  medical 
schools  are  not  agreed  on  that  one  cardinal  point  of 
whether  there  should  be  one  University,  or  more  than 
one  ? — I  think  I  must  say  no,  because  I  know  there  is 
one,  and  I  believe  there  are  others  which  are  absolutely 
in  favour  of  the  G-resham  Charter. 

11.321.  Added   on   to    the   London  University?— 
Certainly. 

11.322.  The  terms  of  this  statement  do  not  imply 
that.  I  infer  that  this  means  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  there  being  one  University,  but  they  agreed  with 
the  plan  of  the  Gresham  Charter  added  to  that  one 
University  or  united  with  it  would  be  what  they  wish  ? 
— In  those  particular  details  I  think  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  that.  No,  I  am  wrong  in  that,  because 
there  is  one  school  which  prefers  to  have  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  it  stands. 

11.323.  They  would  prefer  to  have  two  Universities  ? 
-Yes. 

11.324.  So  that  is  not  clearly  laid  down  ? — No. 

11.325.  On  the  whole  they  desire  that  there  should 
he  a  medical  degree  accessible,  as  it  is  stated  here,  to 
the  majority  of  students  ? — Yes. 

11.326.  But  that  they  do  not  wish  the  standard  of 
the  present  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  should 
be  lowered  ? — No. 

11.327.  They  do  wish  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
examination  in  general  knowledge  ? — Yes.  Might  I 
just  say  one  thing  ?  You  are  asking  me  now  questions 
as  the  principal  witness  of  all  the  schools  ? 

11.328.  Yes  ? — Then  you  will  not  take  any  notice  of 
the  evidence  I  have  given. 

11.329.  No.  It  is  the  feeling  of  all  the  schools  in 
London  that  there  should  be  a  degree  which  the 
majority  of  students  may  obtain,  which  is  accessible  ? 
-Yes. 

11.330.  They  wish  them  to  have  an  efficient  exami- 
nation in  arts  and  science  P — Yes. 

11.331.  Do  you  know  whether  they  desire  that  the 
examination  in  arts  and  science  should  be  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I 
have  never  heard  them  say  so. 

11.332.  Because  they  especially  say  that  they  "  have 
"  no  desire  to  depress  the  standard  of  the  existing 
"  degrees  of  the  University  of  London.'"  You  see 
they  draw  their  example  from  the  University  of 
London.  Lo  they  desire  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  should  be  the  one 
which  they  should  be  required  to  pass  ? — I  suppose  it 
would  follow  that  they  would  accept  that  examination. 
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but  what  they  mean  is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  alter  S.  Boyd.  Esq 
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11.333.  Sup]  losing  the  University  of  London  to  be 
remodelled,  would  they  require  the  Preliminary  Scien- 
tific Examination  to  be  continued? — I  suppose  they 
would  regard  that  as  the  honours'  examination  in 
science.  They  do  not  wish,  I  should  say,  to  have  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  of  London  as  the 
science  examination  for  the  new  degree. 

11.334.  They  would  wish  that  to  be  settled  by  Boards 
of  Study  of  Medicine  conferring  with  other  Boards  of 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

11.335.  Then  the  medical  schools  are  agreed  in 
desiring  that  this  should  be  a  purely  local  University  ? 
— Yes. 

11.336.  And  that  the  degrees  should  be  restricted  to 
London  students  ? — Yes. 

11.337.  That  would,  of  course,  exclude  all  provincial 
students  from  the  obtaining  of  those  degrees  ? — If  a 
new  University  is  constituted. 

11.338.  They  make  that  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  with  regard 
to  certain  degrees. 

11.339.  So  that,  whatever  University  is  to  grant 
degrees  in  future,  the  provincial  student  should  be 
excluded  from  it  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  those  particular 
degrees  that  they  stipulate  for. 

11.340.  The  particular  degrees  of  any  University 
which  is  to  grant  it? — Of  any  new  University. 

11.341.  Or  any  modification  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity ?— No,  they  wish  the  honours  standard  to  remain 
open. 

11.342.  They  have  not  stated  that  here,  but  for  the 
regular  degree,  such  as  is  now  given  if  the  University 
of  London  be  remodelled,  the  degree  of  the  University 
of  London  as  now  given  (which  would  be  the  degree 
accepted  by  them)  provincial  students  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  ?— I  do  not  think  I  have  made  it  quite 
clear  what  they  did  mean.  What  they  do  wish  is  this  ; 
if  the  University  of  London  be  remodelled,  that  a  set  of 
pass  degrees  shall  be  instituted,  which  shall  be  open 
to  London  trained  students  only.* 

11.343.  A.11  pass  degrees  are  to  have  the  standard  of 
the  existing  degrees  ? — No.  The  existing  degrees  are 
to  remain  as  honours  degrees.  We  do  not  wish  to 
depress  those.  They  would  remain  open  to  the  pro- 
vincial students  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

11.344.  It  would  not  follow  from  this  sentence  :  "  The 
"  London  medical  schools  have  no  desire  to  depress 
"  the  standard  of  the  existing  degrees  of  the  University 
"  of  London."'  Then  they  wish  for  a  separate  exami- 
nation for  this  degree  which  is  not  to  be  a  pass  degree 
after  all.  but  which  is  to  give  the  degree  for  the 
ordinary  students  ? — That  is  the  pass  degree. 

11.345.  That  is  to  be  a  different  examination  from 
the  present  examination  of  the  London  University? — 
Yes.  It  is  something  like  the  old  system  of  the  London 
University  in  which  there  were  two  examinations,  one 
for  pass  and  one  for  honours. 

11.346.  That  would  be  on  a  somewhat  lower  stand- 
ard ? — Yes,  somewhat. 

11.347.  And  the  provincial  students  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  to  be  a  degree  which  will 
indicate  that  the  student  has  been  trained  in  London. 

11.348.  The  object  of  the  degree  is  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  practitioners  of  England,  is  it  not  ? — 
Not  only  their  condition,  but  I  hope  their  education. 

11.349.  To  improve  the  status,  we  will  say,  of  the 
practitioners  of  England.  They  feel  themselves  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage  at  the  present  time  because  they 
cannot  obtain  the  degree  easily  ? — We  would  rather 
put  it  that  it  is  unfair  that  they  should  not  have  it. 

11.350.  You  would  not  feel  it  to  be  unfair  that  the 
provincial  students  who  now  obtain  the  licenses  in 
London  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  this  degree  ? — Not 
at  all. 

11.351.  Why  should  not  that  be  unfair  ? — There  are 
provincial  Universities  for  provincial  students,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  more  of  them. 

*  London  trained  =  having  "  resided  "  at  least  2  years  in  a  College  in 
the  University. 
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11.353.  There  are  a  large  number  of  provincial 
students.  One-fifth  of  the  students  now  come  to  obtain 
their  license  in  London  ? — Do  you  mean  at  the  London 
University  ? 

11.354.  No.  I  say  there  are  a  large  number  of 
students  who  come  to  obtain  their  license  ? — We  do  not 
propose  to  touch  that  at  all. 

11.355.  But  you  would  not  allow  them  in  addition 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  degree  ?—  No. 

11.356.  Why  should  they  be  excluded  ?— Because  if 
they  came  in  they  would  want  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  at  once. 

11.357.  No,  not  necessarily.  Would  that  be  the  only 
reason  ? — Is  not  that  the  meaning  of  provincial  Boards 
of  Studies,  London  Boards  of  Studies,  and  so  on. 

11.358.  No,  it  is  a  matter  of  passing  examinations 
and  obtaining  the  degrees  simply  ? — I  thought  the 
difficulty  was  that  the  provinces  declined  to  come  into 
any  examination  under  the  control  of  London  teachers. 

11.359.  On  the  pure  question  of  obtaining  the  degrees 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  London  students  would  you 
exclude  the  provincial  students  without  regard  to  the 
representation  F — I  should  say  yes,  because  it  does  not 
signify  then  that  the  student  is  a  London  trained 
student,  and  that  is  what  we  wish  this  degree  to  state. 

11.360.  At  present  there  are  one-fifth  of  the  students 
from  the  provincial  schools.  Are  they  less  well  trained 
than  those  who  come  from  the  London  schools  ? — I 
would  not  say  anything  about  that. 

11.361.  You  would  not  infer  that  they  are  less  well 
trained  ? — No. 

11.362.  Then  there  is  no  reason  on  that  ground  for 
saying  that  the  London  training  is  better  than  the 
provincial  training  ?— I  do  not  wish  to  institute  any 
comparisons  at  all. 

11.363.  But  you  would  exclude  them  ?— Yes. 

11.364.  One  cannot  quite  see  the  ground  of  that? — It 
is  because  we  wish  the  degree  to  be  the  stamp  for  the 
London  trained  students  just  as  the  Cambridge  degree 
is  the  stamp  for  the  man  trained  in  Cambridge. 

11.365.  Hitherto  London  students  and  provincial 
students  have  stood  on  the  same  ground  with  regard 
to  licensing  diplomas  and  University  degrees  ?— Yes. 

11.366.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  anybody  in 
excluding  them  from  this  proposed  degree  ?—  May  we 
look  at  it  in  this  way  ?  The  London  University  has  not 
been  a  success  very  largely,  because  it  has  been 
distributed  all  over  the  world,  the  provinces,  and  else- 
where.   Why  carry  out  the  same  system  again  ? 

11.367.  Has  that  in  the  least  been  the  reason  why 
London  University  has  not  been  a  success  ?— I  thought 
so.  I  thought  the  share  in  the  government  which  was 
demanded  in  the  London  University  by  the  provinces 
was  a  distinctly  complicating  element,  and  that  it 
prevented  it  from  meeting  the  London  views. 

11.368.  Neither  the  provincial  nor  the  London 
medical  schools  have  demanded  any  share  in  the 
o-overnment  of  the  London  University  ?— Because  that 
is  not  the  system  upon  which  the  London  University 
governing  body  acts. 

11.369.  Then  the  failure  of  the  London  University 
cannot  depend  upon  provincial  schools  requiring  any 
government  in  it  ?— Not  as  schools. 

11.370.  The  failure  of  the  London  University  cannot 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  provincial  students  have 
been  admitted  to  the  examinations  ?— No,  because 
schools  have  not  been  represented. 

11.371.  Therefore,  that  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  London  University.  One  wants  to  know 
what  advantage  there  will  be  to  any  one  if  the  students 
from  provincial  schools  are  excluded  feom  this  new 
degree  ?— The  advantage  will  be  that  this  new  degree 
wifl  mean  a  certain  thing. 

11.372.  Is  there  any  particular  advantage  in  its 
meaning  a  certain  thing,  which  certain  thing  seems 
not  to  be  different  from  the  other  thing  ?— I  declined 
to  institute  a  comparison. 

11.373.  Now  you  do  institute  a  comparison  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

11.374.  You  say  that  would  signify  that  the  student 
had  been  trained 'in  London  ?-  Yes. 


-There  is  the  11,375.  Does  not  the  provincial  student  do  as  well  as 
the  student  trained  in  London  ? — I  do  not  know,  so  you 
must  not  take  me  as  assenting  to  that. 

11.376.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  London 
students  in  this  exclusion  of  provincial  students  ? — Yes, 
I  imagine  so,  because  we  hoped  that  the  arrangements 
for  this  degree  would  be  in  the  hands  of  London 
teachers  quite  undisturbed  by  outside  influences. 

11.377.  But  it  may  be,  and  it  is  at  present,  much  in 
the  hands  of  London  teachers,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  future  London  University  in  this  new  proposed 
scheme  might  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  London 
teachers,  and  yet  provincial  students  might  be  admitted 
to  the  examinations  ? — We  propose  to  admit  them  to 
everything  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  hitherto. 

11.378.  You  are  admitting  a  new  thing  which  you 
feel  to  be  important  to  the  practitioners  of  England, 
and  yet  you  desire  to  exclude  provincial  students  from 
it  ? — Because  we  think  we  have  a  right  to. 

11.379.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  liberal  view  that  would 
be  accepted.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  illiberal  ? — No, 
because  we  wish  to  see  the  establishment  all  over 
England  of  Universities  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
money  to  support  them. 

11.380.  The  point  of  depriving  the  University  of 
licensing  powers  is  entirely  your  own  view,  I 
apprehend  ? — Yes. 

11.381.  That  view  is  not  at  all  shared  by  your  school, 
is  it  ? — No. 

11.382.  Perhaps  you  have  not  considered  what  that 
would  lead  to  ? — You  mean  applied  to  all  Universities 
I  should  like  to  see  it  so. 

11.383.  All  Universities  in  the  empire  ? — Yes. 

11.384.  So  you  would  not  allow  even  an  Edinburgh 
degree  to  grant  the  license  to  practice  ? — I  should 
rather  see  that  it  did  not. 

11.385.  How  would  they  obtain  the  license? — From 
the  State  licensing  body. 

11.386.  What  would  be  the  State  licensing  body  ? — ■ 
The  Eoyal  Colleges. 

11.387.  You  mean  that  all  the  students  in  Edinburgh 
should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  which  is 
approved  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Edinburgh  ? — That  is  what  I  would 
suggest. 

11.388.  Now  with  regard  to  the  combination  of  the 
schools  ;  Charing  Cross  has,  I  believe,  lately  increased 
its  laboratories  and  its  equipment  generally  ? — Yes. 

11.389.  And  they  regard  that  as  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  their  students  in  the  preliminary  sciences 
for  medicine  ? — Yes. 

11.390.  Would  they  wish  to  combine  with  any  other 
schools,  do  you  think? — It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  for 
one's  colleagues  upon  that.  I  think  a  certain  amount 
of  blending  would  be  an  advantage. 

11.391.  Would  that  be  compulsory? — It  would  be 
much  better  to  leave  it  optional,  to  make  it  to  tbeir 
advantage  to  do  so. 

11.392.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  ?— I  think  not. 
They  would  soon  find  out  if  other  schools  do  it,  and  their 
students  get  on  better. 

11.393.  In  the  case  of  how  many  schools  in  London 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
actjiiainted  with  the  other  schools  to  say. 

11.394.  The  greater  number  of  schools  in  London 
are,  I  suppose,  what  one  may  regard  as  fully  equipped  ? 
— -I  suppose  so.  I  really  do  not  know  sufficient  to 
give  an  answer  of  any  value  to  the  question. 

11.395.  Then  you  hardly  know  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  any  combination  at  all  ? — I  think 
I  know  enoitgh  to  say  that.    That  is  my  own  opinion, 

of  course. 

11.396.  Then  do  you  know  enough  to  say  that  there 
are  many  schools  with  regard  to  which  it  would  be 
desirable  ?— I  think  there  are  several. 

11.397.  And  you  would  leave  them  to  that  volun- 
tarily ? — Yes. 

11.398.  When  you  spoke  of  University  professors 
you  did  not  mean  that  these  University  professors 
would  be  teachers  in  the  schools,  did  you  ? — No. 

11.399.  What  was  your  idea  with  regard  to  Univer- 
sity professors  ? — Do  you  mean  in  medicine  ? 
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11.400.  No,  I  rather  mean  in  preliminary  science? — 
The  University  professors,  I  suppose,  would  have  their 
laboratories,  and  be  at  the  head  of  them. 

11.401.  They  would  have  their  laboratories  quite 
independent  of  any  existing  institutions? — Of  course 
their  laboratories  might  be  anywhere. 

11.402.  Supposing  University  College  to  join  in  a 
building  with  South  Kensington,  would  you  wish  that 
the  London  medical  schools  should  go  through  the 
preliminary  science  teaching  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  but  nobody  connected  with  this  scheme 
contemplates  teaching  huge  classes,  inviting  500  or 
600  men  down  to  one  class. 

11.403.  I  suppose  the  result  of  men  going  to  preli- 
minary scientific  teaching  in  University  College  would 
mean  that  they  would  go  to  University  College  Hospital, 
and  continue  their  studies  at  that  school  ? — Why  ? 

11.404.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
would  be  so  ? — I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  your 
question. 

11.405.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  school  at  which  a 
student  commenced,  whether  it  be  preliminary  science 
or  other,  is  probably  the  school  at  which  he  would 
continue  ? — It  is  said  so.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
true, 

11.406.  It  seems  natural,  does  it  not  ? — I  think  there 
is  proof  to  the  contrary.  There  is  always  a  large  entry 
of  men  in  preliminary  science  at  University  College, 
and  they  do  not  keep  them.    They  do  not  stay  there. 

11.407.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  that  there 
should  be  instituted  through  the  medium  of  this 
University  or  other  some  inspection  of  the  schools  of 
London  ? — I  think  myself  that  it  would  be  good. 

11.408.  So  that  they  would  be  able  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  character  of  the  teaching  and  the  opportunities 
for  study,  and  suggest  means  for  improvement.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? — Yes.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  conducted  by  having  practical 
examinations  held  in  the  school  with  an  outside  exa- 
miner. 

11.409.  You  mean  examinations  in  medicine  and 
surgery  should  be  conducted  in  the  schools  ? — And  the 
practical  work. 

11.410.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  ask  what  is  your 
position  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  ? — I  am  one  of  the 
surgeons. 

11.411.  And  you  have  a  lectureship,  have  you  ? — On 
anatomy. 

11.412.  I  understand  the  view  of  the  body  you  repre- 
sent to  be  this :  you  do  not  in  this  paper  assert 
definitely  that  you  want  one  University  rather  than 
two  Universities.  That  is  an  open  question  as  far  as 
this  paper  is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

11.413.  What  the  paper  states  is  simply  this  :  what- 
ever University  is  instituted,  a  part  of  its  constitution 
shall  be  t)  contain  the  conditions  which  you  lay  down 
here  ? — Yes. 

11.414.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  your 
body  is  of  opinion  that  those  conditions  can  be  realised 
by  one  University  ? — Yes. 

11.415.  A  small  number  think  they  cannot,  or  at  any 
rate  would  prefer  two  Universities  as  contemplated 
by  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — Yes,  they  would  prefer  it. 

11.416.  Your  own  opinion  is  that  one  University 
would  be  best  ? — Yes. 

11.417.  Then  from  your  answers  to  Sir  George 
Humphry  I  gather  that  this  one  University  is  to  con- 
stitute two  separate  and  independent  degrees  in  medi- 
cine ? — They  would  be  separate  for  the  outsiders,  but 
they  would  be  continuous  so  to  speak.  They  would 
stand  in  the  relation  of  pass  and  honours  degrees  for 
the  London  students. 

11.418.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  should  be 
two  kinds  of  degrees,  each  on  a  different  platform. 
One  would  correspond  to  the  existing  degree  of  the 
University  of  London,  which  you  say  does  not  meet 
your  requirements  ? — It  would  remain  as  the  honours 
degree. 

11.419.  It  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  your 
school  ?— No. 

11.420.  You  want  another  degree  which  would  be  of 
more  easy  access  ? — Yes. 
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11.421.  When  you  talk  of  an  honours  degree  and  a  s.  Boyd,  Esq. 
pass  degree,  do  you  mean  two  different  degrees,  or  do  M.B.,  B.S., 
you  simply  mean  a  degree  given  in  one  case  with  F.R.C.S. 

honours  and  in  the  other  case  without  honours  ?— I   

mean  that  the  pass  degree  shall  have  no  honours.  28  July  1892. 

11.422.  Do  you  mean  anything  more  than  the  system 
which  prevails  at  every  University,  by  which  one 
student  takes  an  ordinary  degree,  the  pass  or  poll 
degree,  and  another  student  takes  the  same  degree,  but 
instead  of  the  ordinary  examination  he  takes  a  higher 
examination  P  Both  those  persons  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  simply  style  themselves  B.A.  or  M.A.  ? — Yes. 

11.423.  There  is  no  distinction  as  to  the  degree : 
the  distinction  is  as  to  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

11.424.  Is  that  the  plan  you  propose  for  a  single 
University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

11.425.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  admitting 
outsiders,  you  do  not  propose,  of  course,  that  the 
University  of  London  should  abnegate  its  present 
functions  of  examining  those  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  ? — No. 

11.426.  You  would  not  look  upon  that  as  at  all  an 
essential  ? — No. 

11.427.  Therefore  the  University  of  London  would 
go  on  giving  degrees  exactly  as  it  does  now,  only  in- 
stead of  calling  its  degrees  in  medicine  simply  M.B., 
M.D.,  it  would  be  M.B.  or  M.D.  with  first,  second,  or 
third  class  honours,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — Yes. 

11.428.  To  the  degree  with  honours  you  would  admit 
the  whole  of  the  world,  but  you  would  not  admit  anyone 
outside  London  to  the  degree  without  honours  ? — No. 

11.429.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
pass  man  from  the  provinces  ? — No. 

11.430.  There  could  only  be  an  honours  man  from  the 
provinces  ? — Yes  ;  what  they  have  at  present  with  a 
slight  change. 

11.431.  No,  not  exactly  what  they  have  at  present, 
because  every  man  who  takes  the  London  degree  is  not 
an  honours  man  ? — No,  but  we  should  suggest  that  the 
pass  M.B.  at  present  should  be  the  third  class  honours 
upon  that  standard. 

11.432.  You  mean  the  present  M.B.  of  the  London 
University  ?— The  present  pass  examination. 

11.433.  Should  be  third  class  honours  ? — Yes. 

11.434.  And  the  present  examination  of  the  two 
colleges  would  be  the  pass  examination  ? — -Yes. 

11.435.  It  should  be  given,  I  suppose,  on  a  different 
examination  ? — Yes. 

11.436.  I  suppose  one  of  the  objects  of  giving  a 
degree  of  that  kind  is  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
bulk  of  the  profession  ? — Yes. 

11.437.  And  you  consider  that  a  degree  founded  upon 
a  course  of  training  which  is  in  your  own  hands,  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  London,  a  more  solid, 
sound,  and  satisfactory  degree  than  one  which  is 
founded  upon  examination  only  ? — Yes. 

11.438.  But  do  you  see  nothing  anomalous  in  this,  that 
you  propose  to  admit  those  who  have  had  etc  hypothesi 
no  special  training  to  take  honours,  and  honours  only, 
whereas  you  would  admit  none  but  those  who  have  taken 
a  superior  course  of  training  to  take  the  pass  degree  ? 
— That  is  what  I  understand  by  the  system  of  exami- 
nation at  the  London  University  carried  out  over  a 
considerable  time  ;  that  with  questions  selected  because 
they  are  very  difficult  the  examiners  are  able  to  find 
out  whether  a  man  has  had  the  advantage  of  training 
or  not. 

11.439.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  men  who 
get  the  present  London  degree  have  obtained  that 
training  p — Yes  :  in  medicine. 

11.410.  And  a  man  so  trained  in  London  you  would 
think  only  worthy  to  get  a  pass  ? — Not  so  :  he  may  go 
on  to  honours  in  any  or  all  subjects. 

11.441.  At  Oxford  and  other  places  if  a  man  goes  in 
for  honours  and  fails  he  may  yet  be  thought  by  the 
examiners  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a  pass.  That 
is  a  reasonable  proceeding,  is  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

11.442.  That  would  be  wholly  impossible  under  this 
scheme  you  suggest  ? — Yes,  for  the  oiitside  student. 

11.443.  And  you  would  have,  as  I  understand,  the 
same  set  of  examination  papers  for  both  sets  of  candi- 
dates P — In  honours. 
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S.  Boyd,  Esq.,      11,444.  But  a  totally  different  set  for  your  pass 
M.B.,  B.S.,     examinations  P — Yes. 
F.R.C.S.  11,445.  To  which,  no  outsider  could  get  access? — 

Yes 

28  July  1892.  .,„.,.  ,  ,-, 

_____         11,446.  Then  an  outsider  failing  to  get  honours  would 

get  nothing  ? — He  goes  in  for  the  examination  as  he 

does  at  present. 

11.447.  Your  difficulty  is  not  founded  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  examination  papers  fair  to  both  sets  of 
candidates  ? — No. 

11.448.  You  would  not  say  that  a  set  of  examination 
papers  which  is  suitable  for  the  London  student,  trained 
in  the  London  schools  would  be  unsuitable  or  unfair 
for  the  student  from  the  provinces  who  has  received 
his  training  elsewhere  ? — Certainly  not. 

11.449.  For  this  pass  degree  you  said'you  desired  a- 
high  standard  ? — Yes. 

11.450.  If  it  were  not  a  high  standard  it  would  not 
improve  the  education  of  the  profession  ? — No. 

11.451.  It  is  to  be  something  higher  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  qualification  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  ? — Yes,  especially  in  arts  and  science. 

11.452.  But  it  is  to  be  lower  than  that  required  for 
the  present  London  medical  degree  ? — Yes. 

11.453.  And  you  said  one  main  objection  to  the 
London  medical  degree  was  that  it  contained  too  many 
subjects  for  the  period  of  study  ? — Yes. 

11.454.  You  have  a  course  laid  down  of  five  years  p— 
Yes. 

11.455.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  programme  for 
the  M.B.  of  the  London  University  is  too  much 
for  five  years  of  good  ordinary  study  ?— I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  up  well  the  science  portion  in  one 
year. 

11.456.  And  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  London 
University  there  is  only  one  year  laid  down  for  that  ? — 
From  the  matriculation  to  the  preliminary  scientific  is 
one  year. 

11.457.  That  is  the  minimum  permitted  by  the  Uni- 
versity, is  it  P — Yes.  Five  years  for  a  medical  student 
is  long  time. 

11.458.  But  I  suppose  a  medical  student  would 
generally  take  two  years  for  that  part,  would  he  not  ? 
— No,  he  crams  and  gets  through  anyhow. 

11.459.  If  he  does  get  through  anyhow,  does  not  that 
show  that  one  year  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  P— Or 
he  fails  and  he  takes  one-and-a-half  years. 

11.460.  But  with  a  five  years  course  is  it  not  intended 
to  give  the  first  two  years  to  general  scientific  educa- 
tion p— By  general  science  you  do  not  include  anatomy 
and  physiology,  do  you  ? 

11.461.  No,  preliminary  scientific? — One  year. 

11.462.  And  four  years  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
course  ? — Yes. 

11.463.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  how  much  you 
would  strike  out  from  the  London  syllabus  if  you 
were  laying  down  your  scheme  of  an  examination  p — 
No. 

11.464.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  examination  of 
the  London  University  in  the  practical  subjects  ? — 
No. 

11.465.  That  is  the  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetric 
subjects  ? — No. 

11.466.  Therefore,  it  is  only  in  the  preliminary 
scientific  subjects  that  you  would  make  the  change? — 
With  regard  to  that,  I  had  really  not  answered  the 
question0  straight  off  as  to  what  change  might  be 
regarded  as  necessary  in  this  pass  degree  from  the 
present  degree. 

11.467.  You  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  anything 
definite  ?— No. 

11.468.  But  you  would  reduce  somewhat  the  science 
subjects? — Science  runs  through  all  the  London  Uni- 
versity examinations  on  a  higher  level  than  is  neces- 
sary, I  imagine. 

11.469.  Now,  would  you  state  the  reason  why  you 
prefer  one  University  ito  two  ? — The  main  reason  is  to 
avoid  the  competition  and  the  division  of  support. 

11.470.  What  would  the  competition  be  between? — 
Two  Universities. 


11.471.  But  if  the  London  University  has  no  teaching 
functions? — The  London  University,  I  imagine,  •would 
very  soon  assume  them  It  is  quite  open  to  it  to  do  so 
at  all  events 

11.472.  You  think,  that  if  a  special  teaching  Uni- 
versity were  created  the  present  University  of  London 
would  immediately,  out  of  a  spirit  of  competition, 
add  on  teaching  to  its  present  functions  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  it  would  do,  but  it  might. 

11.473.  That  is  what  you  imply  ? — Yes. 

11.474.  The  tendency  of  competition,  you  think, 
between  the  two  Universities  would  be  rather  in  a  di- 
rection downwards  than  upwards  P — It  might  be. 

11.475.  You  have  no  definite  opinion  about  it? — 
No. 

11.476.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  schools 
under  the  University,  I  do  not  quite  gather  how  much 
power  you  propose  to  give  to  the  University  over  the 
schools  ? — The  University  would,  of  course,  regulate 
the  examination,  and  the  schools  would  have  to  teach 
to  those.    They  would  have  to  teach  up  to  them. 

11.477.  I  think  you  propose  that  the  University 
should  have  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  in  any  way 
promise  that  that  should  be  so. 

11.478.  You  suggested  that  there  should  be  certain 
teachers  called  University  teachers  ?  —  Those  would  be 
appointed  by  the  University.  I  think  that  is  generally 
understood. 

11.479.  Do  you  mean  that  the  University  should  single 
out  in  any  particular  school  certain  eminent  teachers 
and  make  them  professors  ? — I  think  the  idea  was  this  : 
Supposing  a  school  wished  to  have  its  lecturer  on  ana- 
tomy with  a  seat  in  the  Science  Faculty  as  well  as  in 
the  Medicalj-Faculty  it  should  apply  to  the  University 
to  appoint  its  lecturer,  and  that  the  University  would 
then  refer  to  a  board  of  experts  on  the  subjects  as  to 
who  was  the  best  person  to  fill  this  Chair.  Then  the 
University  would  make  appointment  with  some  kind  of 
consent  of  the  schools. 

11.480.  Do  you  mean  that  only  those  teachers 
who  are  represented  on  the  Faculty  should  be  con- 
sidered University  teachers,  and  not  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  ? — We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  teachers  of 
anatomy  in  the  medical  schools  would  be  in  the  Medical 
Faculty;  but,  supposing  a  school  wished  its  teacher 
of  anatomy  to  sit  in  the  Science  Faculty — as  teaching 
the  science  of  anatomy  rather  than  medical  anatomy, 
which  are  two  different  things,  he  could  not  sit  in  the 
Science  Faculty,  unless  the  University  had  appointed 
him.  The  University  would  not  trust  the  schools  to 
appoint  a  scientific  anatomist. 

11.481.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  not  trust  the 
schools  to  appoint  a  scientific  anatomist  to  teach  in  the 
schools,  or  to  represent  them  in  the  University  Senate  ? 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  University  appoint- 
ment is  to  do  ? — The  University  appointment  would 
give  the  scientific  anatomist  a  seat  in  the  Science 
Faculty  and  increase  the  University  status  of  the 
school. 

11.482.  He  already  existing  as  a  teacher  of  scientific 
anatomy  ? — Yes. 

11.483.  Then  the  University  would  have  the  power 
of  electing  certain  professors  to  be  members  of  the 
Faculty  ? — Yes. 

11.484.  But  according  to  the  G-resham  Charter,  all 
the  teachers  would  be  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Faculty  ? — Yes,  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

11.485.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  special  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  to  repre- 
sent them  on  tne  Council? — No,  I  was  not  speaking  of 
the  Council  at  all.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  was 
put  to  me  by  members  of  the  professorial  association, 
that  all  the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools,  if  they 
wished  it  to  be  so,  should  have  seats  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  

11.486.  That  is  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Faculty  p — Yes — but  that  the  teachers  of  science  in  the 
medical  schools  would  not  have  seats  in  the  Science 
Faculty,  unless  they  were  appointed  with  the  approval, 
at  all  events,  of  the  University. 

11.487.  That  is  only  a  special  point  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  science  professors  who  might  belong  to 
the  two  Faculties  P — Yes. 
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11.488.  But  taking  the  teachers  as  a  whole,  do  you 
or  do  you  not  contemplate  that  the  Council  should  have 
any  say  in  their  appointment  ? — I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  opposition  to  it. 

11.489.  You  would  object  to  a  system  of  recommen- 
dation by  the  school  to  be  followed  by  approval  by  the 
University  ? — I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  way  of 
arranging  it,  but  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  great 
opposition  to  it  on  many  sides. 

11.490.  Otherwise  the  University  would  only  prescribe 
the  course  of  study,  and  have  the  necessary  power  to 
see  that  it  was  carried  out  ?— Yes,  and  also,  1  think,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  University  should  be  able 
to  inspect  the  schools. 

11.491.  It  should  have  the  power  of  inspecting  the 
schools,  and  of  striking  out  any  if  they  thought  the 
teaching  in  them  was  not  efficient  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  the  power  of  striking  them  out  if  they 
think  the  teaching  is  not  efficient. 

11.492.  You  recognise  that  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  consolidating  the  teaching  of  the  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

11.493.  There  is  waste  of  teaching  power  going  on 
now  ? — Yes. 

11.494.  Could  that  be  made  at  all  to  apply  to  the 
clinical  work  ? — No. 

11.495.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  abundant 
clinical  material  in  the  hospitals  now  ? — Yes. 

11.496.  In  every  hosjjital  ? — Yes. 

11.497.  If  tho  number  of  students  were  very  much 
enlarged  by  instituting  a  new  teaching  University  in 
London,  would  the  hospitals  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Of  course  it  de- 
pends upon  how  much  the  numbers  were  enlarged. 

11.498.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  valuable  clinical  material  in  London  which 
is  not  used  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 

11.499.  In  connection  especially  with  unions  ? — Yes. 

11.500.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Paris  system? 
—No. 

11.501.  I  understand  that  in  Paris  a  student  does  not 
require  to  belong  to  any  jaarticular  hospital  school  at 
all.  All  hospitals  are  free,  and  consequently  every 
hospital  may  become  a  clinical  school  if  it  has  the 
capacity  of  attracting  students.  I  suppose  any  plan  of 
that  kind  would  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the 
schools  as  they  now  exist  ? — Yes. 

11.502.  Is  there  any  way  of  bringing  into  use  any 
part  of  this  clinical  material  which  is  now  wasted 
educationally  ? — I  think  it  has  been  suggested  that 
professors  should  bo  appointed  and  visiting  surgeons  and 
physicians,  and  so  on,  to  the  different  institutions. 

11.503.  Would  it  be  a  desirable  thing  that  the  Univer- 
sity, if  not  satisfied  with  any  medical  school,  or  if 
satisfied  that  there  was  valuable  material  outside, 
should  have  power  to  appoint  professors  who  should 
go  and  teach,  if  they  could  get  students,  in  hospitals 
not  now  included  in  the  schools  ? — I  should  think  not. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  a  desirable  thing. 

11 .504.  You  do  not  think  the  extension  of  University 
teaching  in  that  direction  is  a  desirable  or  a  practical 
thing  ? — No,  not  for  clinical  teaching. 

11.505.  The  fact  being  that  at  present  no  student  can 
possibly  get  clinical  teaching,  unless  he  is  a  member 
of  a  special  school  ? — Yes. 

11.506.  The  schools,  I  believe,  follow  mainly  one  ' 
common  principle,  do  they  not,    in    their  internal 
management  ? — I  think  so. 

11.507.  I  mean  in  the  question  of  promotion  from 
one  post  to  another.  Is  it  the  case  that  promotion 
in  most  of  the  schools,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  appoin- 
ments,  goes  by  mere  seniority  ? — No. 

11.508.  Mainly  ?— Not  in  the   schools ;  in  the  hos- 
pitals, 

11.509.  But  the  teaching  positions  are  all  filled,  I 
understand,  except  of  course  the  purely  scientific  posts, 
from  the  staff  of  the  hospital  ?— Yes,  all  the  medical 
and  surgical  teaching. 

11.510.  It  is  all  supplied  by  the  staff  of  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes. 

11.511.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  if  once  a  man  gets  upon 
the  stall',  his  promotion  follows  as  a  rule  by  seniority? 


11.512.  But  before  he  is  on  the  staff,  when  he  is   S.  Boyd,  Esq., 
teaching  the  preliminary  science  subjects,  that  is  not    M.B.,  B.S., 
the  case,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  F.Ji.C.S. 

11.513.  I  mean  in  those  schools  which  give  a  pre-  ~ 
liminary  scientific   education  in   chemistry,  and   so  -Y 
forth,  the  teachers  in  those  subjects  are  not  taken  from  "~~ 
tho  staff? — No,  as  a  rule  not. 

11.514.  Are  the  teachers  of  those  subjects  usually 
taken  from  students  who  have  studied  at  that  par- 
ticular school  ? — I  really  could  not  say.  At  Charing 
Cross  it  is  not  so. 

11.515.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  medical  staff'  of  each 
school  is  mainly  recruited  from  that  school  ? — It  is  not 
so  in  the  smaller  schools. 

11.516.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  area  of  choice 
is  thereby  unduly  limited  P- — That  would  be  expressing 
an  opinion  about  other  hospitals.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  do  that. 

11.517.  But  in  your  experience,  would  it  be  a  desirable 
thing  that  these  appointments  should  be  thrown  open 
as  widely  as  possible  to  all  applicants  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  make  a  selection  among  young  men. 
A  hospital  takes  its  own  men.  If  they  are  not  worth 
having,  I  suppose  it  would  have  somebody  else.  Gene- 
rally '  sjjeaking,  they  know  their  own  men  best,  they 
know  whether  they  will  develop  into  what  they  want, 
and  they  take  them. 

11.518.  And  the  men  they  take  are  competent  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  always  possible  that  another  school  may  have  a 
better  man. 

11.519.  And  the  passing  over  of  an  inside  man  in 
favour  of  an  outside  man  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
blow  to  the  whole  school  ? — I  do  not  think  the  students 
think  much  of  that  when  they  enter. 

11.520.  Are  these  posts  looked  forward  to  by  the 
students  in  tho  same  way  as  fellowships  or  tutorships 
are  in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  College  ? — They  are 
always  given  by  examination,  and  they  are  strictly  fair. 

11.521.  You  do  not  see  anything  in  the  present  system 
which  calls  for  interference  by  an  outside  body  like 
the  Senate  of  a  University  ? — No. 

11.522.  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  impossible,  or 
nearly  impossible,  for  a  student  to  go  from  one  school 
to  another  ? — Yes,  it  is  difficult. 

11.523.  But  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  student 
should  stay  at  one  school  for  the  whole  of  his  time? — 
With  the  five  years  curriculum  which  we  now  have,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  if  any  circular  ticket  could  be 
given  which  would  enable  the  student  to  take  clinical 
instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  in  which  ho 
had  received  his  first  two  years  instruction  it  would  be 
an  advantage. 

11.524.  So  that  if  there  was  a  man  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  one  school  it  would  be  a  possibility  for  the 
students  of  other  schools  to  attend  his  lectures  ? — Yes, 
not  only  that,  but  there  are  different  views  in  different 
schools.  It  is  an  advantage  for  a  student  to  know 
them  all. 

11.525.  Could  an  arrangement  like  that  be  made  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

11.526.  You  would  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
University  should  do  anything  to  encourage  such  a 
change  ? — If  others  agreed  with  me,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  could  be  arranged.  I  am 
speaking  entirely  for  myself. 

11.527.  And  if  power  were  given  to  the  University  to 
exercise'some  kind  of  supervision  so  as  to  facilitate  ar- 
rangements of  that  kind,  you  would  not  look  upon  that 
as  an  objection  to  the  scheme? — Seeing  that  we  claim 
an  equal  share  for  medicine,  if  it  were  carried  by  the 
Council,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  objected  to. 

11.528.  And  it  is  an  emphatic  part  of  your  proposals 
that  you  do  not  demand  more  independence  for  medi- 
cine as  a  Faculty  than  would  be  demanded  for  any  other 
Faculty  ? — We  are  all  agreed  upon  that. 

11.529.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  There  are  one  or  two 
points  upon  which  I  have  not  exactly  understood  your 
answers.  I  think  you  said  that  you  did  think  the 
standard  of  the  existing  London  degrees  higher  than 
what  you  would  propose  in  medical  subjects,  though 
more  prominently  so  in  the  scientific  ? — That  was  my 
feeling. 

11.530.  And  the  objection  to  the  standard  is  not 
merely  to  the  scientific  subjects,  though  mainly  to 
these  ? — I  think  so. 
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l<?  Bovd  Esa       11,531.  Is  that  the  general  view  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
^MB  B  S      I  think  the  scientific  parts  of  medicine  and  surgery 
F.R.C.S.  '     would,  perhaps,  not  be  carried  quite  to  the  same  pitch 

  in  the  new  degree. 

28  July  1892.       11,532.  You  distinguish  the  scientific  parts  of  the 

  medical  subjects  from  the  more  practical  parts,  do  you  ? 

—Yes. 

11.533.  You  think  in  the  more  practical  parts  it  is 
not  too  high,  but  in  the  scientific  part  it  is  higher  than 
is  needed  P— Yes,  that  is  my  feeling. 

11.534.  I  think  in  answer  to  Lord  Reay,  you  said 
that  you  approved,  or  did  not  disapprove,  of  the  Uni- 
versity having  a  right  to  refuse  the  recognition  of 
teaching  in  the  colleges,  though  you  would  not  give  it 
the  appointment  of  teachers.  Such  an  answer  left  a 
doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  whether  in  your  professorial 
University,  you  would  give  the  University  a  power  of 
refusing  membership  of  a  Faculty,  and  refusing  recog- 
nition of  teaching.  The  reason  why  this  is  important  in 
my  view  is  that  we  have  had  evidence  that  at  any  rate 
in  some  of  the  schools  the  scientific  subjects,  or  one  or 
other  of  them,  have  been  given  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  thought  to  be  specially  qualified,  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  University  should  have  power 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  refuse  recognition,  and  refuse 
membership  ?— I  should  myself  be  inclined  to  allow  it. 
With  regard  to  those  science  teachers,  I  think  they 
should  not  have  a  seat  in  the  science  Faculty. 

11.535.  You  would  draw  a  line  between  science 
teachers  and  medical  teachers  ? —  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  if  the  medical  schools 
had  the  power  that  they  wish  for  in  the  government 
of  the  University  ;  but  as  it  stands  at  present  I  do 
hold  most  strongly  that  the  medical  schools  know  their 
own  business  best. 

11.536.  If  they  had  the  control  which  you  demand 
for  them  might  the  University  bodies  so  constituted 
have  this  reserved  power  of  refusing  recognition  to  a 
teacher  even  in  medicine  ?— I  think  myself  it  might 
safely  be  granted  under  those  conditions. 

11.537.  "With  regard  to  the  question  Sir  George 
Humphry  urged  upon  you  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
provincial  students,  1  should  like  to  put  a  question  as  I 
conceive  it,  and  see  if  you  would  answer  it  in  my 
form.  It  occurred  to  me  when  Sir  George  Humphry 
was  asking  his  questions  that  the  retort  might  be  made 
upon  us  at  Cambridge,  ' '  Why,  if  you  are  so  concerned 
"  for  provincial  students,  should  you  not  throw  open 
"  your  degrees  to  Birmingham  and  Sheffield?"  If 
we  were  asked  the  question  our  reply  would  be  that 
we  conceive  that  the  teaching  at  Cambridge  on  the 
whole  imparts  valuable  qualities  which  is  not  and 
cannot  be  represented  by  the  results  of  examination 
alone.  Do  you,  then,  think  that  the  right  to  give  a 
mark  for  London  teaching,  similar  to  that  which  is 
given  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  teaching,  may  be 
claimed  on  similar  grounds  that  in  such  a  University 
as  we  have  to  institute  the  London  teaching  of  medicine 
would  impart  on  the  average,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
qualities  that  could  not  be  represented  in  an  exami- 
nation?—1  believe  that  iis  the  feeling  of  those  who 
formed  that  scheme. 

11.538.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  as  much  claim 
on  the  ground  that  I  have  stated  as  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  has  p— Of  course  the  extent  covered  is  nothing 
like  so  great. 

11.539.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  wish  the  stan- 
dard of  a  new  pass  examination  to  agree  with  the 
standard  of  other  English  Universities,  say  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  or  Victoria  ?— 1  do  not  know  suffi- 
cient about  them  to  say.  1  do  not  know  sufficient  of 
their  standard  to  be  able  to  place  the  standard  of  the 
new  degree  in  relation  to  it  with  any  accuracy. 

11.540.  But  on  the  whole  would  you  wish  the  stan- 
dard' of  the  new  degree  to  correspond  in  general  with 
the  standard  of  other  Universities  r— Yes. 

11.541.  Admitting  that  the  London  standard  is  too 
high,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  standard  of  the  new 
pass  degree  should  be  equal  to  the  standard  of  other 
Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?— Yes. 

11.542.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  In  this  proposed  distinction 
between  the  pass  and  the  honours  degrees  you  have  not 
explicitely  stated  whether  you  would  admit  the 
students  of  London  schools  to  the  honours  degree  ?— 
Certainly.    It  would  be  open  to  the  world. 

11.543.  You  would  leave  the  metropolitan  students 
the  option  of  proceeding  to  the  pass  degree  or  the 
honours  degree,  would  you  ? — Yes, 


11.544.  You  said  that  one  at  least  or  two  of  the 
medical  schools  had  expressed  a  definite  preference  for 
the  Gresham  University  P — Yes. 

11.545.  Do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  say  which  of  the 
schools  that  is  ?■ — They  will  inform  you  themselves. 
St.  Bartholomew's  is  the  one  I  had  in  my  mind.  Uni- 
versity and  King's  College  are  of  course  bound  up  with 
the  Charter. 

11.546.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  There  is  a  question 
about  the  representation  of  medical  schools  on  the  gov- 
erning body  that  I  should  like  to  put.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  us  by  one  witness  that  it  was  a  possible 
arrangement  that  the  schools  might  be  held  to  be 
sufficiently  represented  in  their  interests  through  a 
representation  furnished  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  but,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  could  not  be  adequately 
represented  by  a  representation  of  the  schools.  In 
your  view,  as  representing  the  schools,  would  you 
think  it  an  adequate  representation  of  the  interests  of 
the  schools  if  they  were  represented  solely  by  a  re- 
presentation from  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  looking  to  the  fact  that  these  colleges,  include 
a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

11.547.  You  think  it  essential  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  schools  must  be  from  the  schools  them- 
selves ? — Except  that  I  do  not  wish  that  at  all  myself. 
I  do  not  wish  the  schools  to  be  represented  as  such  at 
all. 

11.548.  Then  what  do  you  wish  ? — I  wish  them  to  be 
represented  as  Faculties,  not  as  schools.  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  any  institution  represented. 

11.549.  But  supposing  it  were  a  question  of  institu- 
tional representation  ? — Then  the  schools  themselves. 

11.550.  If  it  were  a  question  of  institutional  repre- 
sentation, you  would  consider  it  essential  that  the 
schools  should  be  separately  represented  whether  or  not 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were 
represented  ? — Yes. 

11.551.  (Professor  Siclgwicli.)  May  I  ask  how  that 
clause  got  into  the  list  of  the  points  on  which  you  are 
agreed  ? — It  was  just  at  the  very  end  of  the  meeting. 
We  talked  a  good  deal  over  that,  and  finally  it  was 
drafted  in  that  way  by  a  conjoint  board. 

11.552.  Do  you  think  there  are  other's  of  the  same 
opinion  as  you  ? — There  are  others  who  prefer  a  pro- 
fessorial scheme  and  the  University  of  London  scheme. 

11.553.  (Lord  Reay.)  There  is  one  point  to  which 
Professor  Ramsay  alluded  which  I  want  to  make  quite 
clear.  Do  I  understand  that  the  medical  teachers  in 
the  various  medical  schools — I  am  not  talking  now  of 
scientific  teachers — rise  to  their  higher  appointments 
through  certain  grades  by  promotion  ? — Very  often. 

11.554.  After  having  done  what  we  may  call 
relatively  inferior  work  they  are  appointed  to  the  higher 
work  ?— -That  is  so. 

11.555.  A.  man  who  is  appointed  to  do  inferior  work 
has  no  claim  to  be  appointed  to  the'  higher  office  ? 
— None  at  all,  except  what  his  work  has  given  him 
a  right  to,  so  to  speak. 

11.556.  That  is  to  say,  the  boards  of  the  various 
hospitals  in  making  the  higher  appointments  would 
look  only  to  scientific  excellence  and  proficiency,  and 
the  candidates  standing  in  his  profession  ? — That  would 
be  the  chief  point  very  decidedly. 

11.557.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way.  The  Board  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  would  have  no  hesitation  if 
there  was  a  man  of  greater  professional  capacity  and 
renown  in  one  of  the  other  schools  in  appointing  him 
rather  than  appointing  one  of  their  own  men  P — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  say  that.  It  is  almost  unknown 
for  a  school  really  to  go  outside  its  own  body  in  order 
to  get  a  teacher  of  medicine  or  surgery  or  one  of  those 
branches— the  higher  branches. 

11.558.  To  that  extent  they  are  more  or  less  close 
corporations  ? — They  are  ;  but  of  course  the  teachers 
have  been  most  carefully  selected  before  they  have 
got  on  the  staff  at  all. 

11.559.  If  the  council  of  the  new  University  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  one  of  the  medical  schools  were 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  that  school, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  students  in  the  University 
that  a  certain  man  should  be  appointed,  not  only  from 
one  of  the  other  schools,  but  from  either  Edinburgh 
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or  Glasgow  to  add  to  the  renown  of  the  University 
of  London,  how  would  such  a  suggestion  be  received  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  would  be  received  with  anything 
but  favour. 

11,560.  With  reference  to  your  statement  just  now 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  being  in  favour  of  the  Charter, 
may  I  ask  whether  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  who,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Delegates,  signed  the  paper  which  has 
been  raforred  to,  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's ? — Yes. 


11.561.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  are  aware  that 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
University  of  London,  are  you  not? — No,  I  did  not 
know  that. 

11.562.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  there  are  four  out  of  five  surgeons 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes.  You  mean  that  you 
do  not  support  the  Gresham  Charter.  I  was  simply 
judging  from  a  document  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
evidence  which  St.  Bartholomew's  proposes  to  offer, 


S.  Boyd,  Esq., 
M.B.,  B.S., 
F.R.C.S. 
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Tho  witness  withdrew. 


E.  A.  Schafer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


11.563.  (Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  last  witness.  May  I  take  it  for  granted  that  as  to 
those  points  on  which  the  London  medical  schools  are 
agreed  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  that  he  is  ?— Yes, 
I  am  generally  of  the  same  opinion.  I  must  make  this 
proviso :  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  lay  these 
points  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  University 
College,  but  I  was  instructed  by  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine to  represent  them,  and  I  believe,  from  previous 
discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
that  those  points  which  are  put  forward  as  the  points 
on  which  the  London  medical  schools  are  agreed  would 
also  be  entirely  agreed  upon  by  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  University  College.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  in  Mr.  Boyd's  evidence,  however,  which  I  think 
the  Commission  might  take  to  be  evidence  of  an  official 
character,  I  mean  to  say  as  representing  the  medical 
schools,  in  which  certainly  all  the  medical  schools  are 
not  agreed.  One  was  the  constant  reference  to  a  new 
degree  as  being  a  pass  degree  as  compared  with  an 
honours  degree  of  the  University  of  London. 

11.564.  I  will  ask  you  first  whether  you  are  most  in 
favour  of  working  through  the  London  University,  or 
the  Gresham  scheme  ? — The  Gresham  scheme.  In  the 
original  document  which  was  submitted  to  the  dele- 
gates from  the  London  medical  schools,  the  words 
"  pass  "  and  "  honours"  appeared,  and  after  discussion 
those  words  were  carefully  struck  out,  because  many 
of  us  were  certainly  agreed  that  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  degree  which  would  be  reckoned  as 
a  mere  pass  degree  ;  that  if  there  were  a  special  degree, 
either  the  degree  of  a  new  University  or  a  new  degree 
of  the  present  University,  we  should  require  that 
honours  should  be  also  attached  to  that ;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  obtaining  honours  and  scholar- 
ships in  examinations  for  that  degree  as  well  as  for  the 
present  University  degrees.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Boyd  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  we  were  not 
agreed  on  that  question. 

11.565.  That  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  taking 
honours  connected  with  that  degree  which  is  confined 
to  London  students,  and  under  the  substantial  control 
of  London  teachers  ? — Yes.  And  we  considered — in  fact 
the  subject  was  mentioned  and  specially  referred  to  in 
such  terms  by  some  delegates  who  were  present — that 
that  was  a  fatal  objection  to  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Senate's  scheme. 

11.566.  Do  you  think  that  the  two  could  not  be 
possibly  combined,  and  therefore  you  would  be  driven 
to  having  a  second  University  ? — That  is  what  it  prac- 
tically amounts  to.  And,  further,  I  should  like  to  say 
this,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  personal  opinion 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  or  not,  but  certainly  I  should  not  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  present 
University  of  London  is  a  failure.  I  should  have  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  present  University  of  Lon- 
don is  in  its  way  a  gr^at  success  as  an  examining 
board.  I  believe  that  the  examinations  are  conducted 
with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  that  they  are  on  the 
whole  of  such  a  nature  that  you  are  bound  by  them  to 
select  the  best  men  who  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  my  part  per- 
sonally I  may  say,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  speak  for  the 
whole  of  the  Medical  Faculty  which  I  represent,  1 
should  be  strongly  opposed  to  any  interference  witl 
the  present  University. 

11.567.  Do  you  think  a  new  University  would  have  a 
tendency  to  interfere  with  it  or  lower  it,  or  do  it  any 
harm  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  a  new  University  would 
interfere  with  it  any  more  than  the  establishment  of 
Victoria  University  has  interfered  with  it.  Many  of 
the  best  students  of  the  Victoria  University,  or,  at 


least,  of  the  colleges  which  arc  attached  to  the  Victoria 
University,  still  present  themselves  to  the  University 
of  London ;  they  still  take  the  honours  and  the 
scholarships  ;  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  regard  to 
students  in  London.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
one  or  two  Universities,  the  delegates  of  the  schools 
were  distinctly  asked  whether  they  were  in  favour  of 
one  or  two  Universities.  Almost  all  said  they  were  in 
favour  of  one,  but  they  at  once  made  the  reservation 
which  practically  appears  in  this  paper,  end  which 
would  require  such  re-modelling  of  the  present  Uni- 
versity of  London  that,  as  anybody  may  see,  it  would 
mean  the  establishment  o  f  two  Universities.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  my  personal  opinion  in  it  is  a  mis- 
application of  terms  to  call  the  present  London 
University  "The  University  of  London."  It  is  not  tho 
University  of  London  in  the  same  way  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  is  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  a  University  for  the  whole  world,  and  as 
such  we  honour  it,  and  would  like  to  see  it  continue. 
It  is  not  a  University  in  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  one 
specially  for  London  students,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
London  students  who  study  in  what  is  practically  the 
London  University,  namely,  the  teaching  institutions 
of  London,  should,  not  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  University  degree  by  attendance  on  the 
courses  of  those  teaching  institutions,  and  by  exhibiting 
evidence  of  such  attendance  in  examinations.  We  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  obtain  the  stamp  of  a 
University  degree  in  the  same  manner  as  the  students 
who  study  in  any  other  University.  I  should  like 
to  say — although  that  must  be  obvious  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission — that  actually  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  University  in  London  which  has 
ever  existed  is  the  University  which  is  to  be  found 
in  University  College,  King's  College,  and  in  the 
medical  schools — at  least  in  the  largest  medical 
schools.  A  very  large  part  of  the  London  University 
work — nearly  the  whole  of  tho  London  University 
work — both  in  teaching  and  in  research,  has  been  done 
in  these  institutions.  If  I  might  bo  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
University  College,  I  would  point  out  that  more  than 
half  of  the  honours  of  the  University  of  London  have 
been  gained  from  University  College,  and  that  nearly 
30  posts  on  the  staffs  of  other  medical  schools  are  at 
present  held  by  University  College  men.  I  am  talking 
only  of  medical  posts.  Many  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  the  scientific  parts  of  medical  training  are 
also  held  by  men  who  have  received  tlieir  training 
wholly  or  in  part  as  students  or  professors  in  Univer- 
sity College.  I  may  refer  to  my  own  subject :  the 
Professors  of  Physiology  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  King's  College ;  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  at  University  College,  Liverpool ; 
tho  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  Teachers 
of  Physiology  at  St.  Mary's,  at  Charing  Cross,  and  at 
other  schools  ;  all  have  received  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  scientific  training  at  University  College.  Further, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  other  respects  also, 
viz.,  in  its  encouragement  of  research,  the  teaching  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  at  University  College  resembles 
University  teaching.  In  certain  subjects  University 
College  has  been  the  pioneer  of  all  other  University 
Colleges,  indeed  of  most  Universities  in  this  country. 
It  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  teach  physiology  as  a 
special  subject  by  a  specialist.  It  was  the  first  in  Lon- 
don— and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one — to  teach  anatomy 
as  a  special  subject  by  a  specialist.  It  was  the  first  to 
establish  a  professorship  of  pathology,  and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  practical 
teaching  in  medical  subjects  generally. 

3  M  3 
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11.568.  You  say  that  at  present  most  of  the  people 
wishing  for  distinctions  go  for  degrees  to  London,  and 
form  a  considerable  body  of  the  people  who  take  the 
University  of  London  degrees.  I  suppose  in  the  future 
if  another  University  is  established  they  will  go  to  the 
new  University,  the  Gresham,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  ? — If  the  new  University  were  a  teaching  University 
which  absorbed  all  other  teaching  institutions,  they 
would  go  to  that,  but  if  it  were  a  confederate  Uni- 
versity they  would  go  to  the  teaching  institutions 
which  formed  that  University. 

11.569.  Therefore  you  would  take  away  a  great 
number  of  those  who  go  for  the  London  University 
degree,  and  in  that  way  the  London  University  might 
think  the  establishment  of  another  University  would 
injure  them  ? — I  think  not,  not  more  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Yictoria  University  in  the  North. 
That  has  in  no  way  injured  the  University  of  London. 

11.570.  Now  I  will  allude  to  the  question  of  endow- 
ment. Do  you  think  the  second  University  would 
intercept  any  endowment  which  might  otherwise  go  to 
the  University  of  London  ?  Do  you  think  that  having 
two  bodies  requiring  to  be  endowed  instead  of  one 
would  be  a  disadvantage  ? — I  do  not  think  the  present 
University  of  London  requires  to  be  endowed. 

11.571.  Therefore  it  would  not  suffer  in  that  way  ? — 
No,  it  would  not  suffer  in  that  way.  Then  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of  University 
College  docs  not  consider  the  professorial  scheme  as  a 
practical  one.  It  looks  to  the  development  of  a 
seaeuie  similar  to  that  of  the  Gresham,  with,  if  pos- 
sible, some  ultimate  union  of  the  medical  schools.  It 
thinks  that  if  a  new  University  is  to  be  started  ah 
initio,  and  if  every  existing  institution  is  to  be  swept 
away  by  Act  of  Parliament,  even  then  the  professorial 
scheme  is  not  necessarily  the  best.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  a  body  like  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  ideally  the  best 
scheme  under  those  circumstauces,  if  those  circum- 
stances are  really  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  at  present  that  the 
bodies  which  are  mainly  concerned  would  give  their 
consent  to  being  thus  swept  away.  If  we  are  to 
see  established  a  new  University  altogether  _  in 
London,  and  to  sweep  away  and  absorb  all  existing 
institutions,  then,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  purely  a 
State-supported  University,  and  it  should  be  managed 
under  statute  by  the  Professors  of  the  University. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  we  did  not  agree  as  delegates 
of  medical  schools — it  is  not  stated  in  this  paper  that 
we  did  agree,  but  from  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  Mr.  Boyd  I  thought  it  was  so  inferred  by  some 
members  of  the  Commission — to  exclude  provincial 
students  from  any  degree  which  should  be  given  by  a 
teaching  University.  That  is  certainly  not  part  of  our 
idea.  We  should  not  exclude  provincial  students,  but 
we  should  insist  that  provincial  students  should  have 
a  certain  term  of  residence  in  London.  They  might 
perfectly  well  take  some  subjects  in  the  provinces  and 
some  subjects  in  London.  I  think  Mr.  Boyd  would 
agree  with  me  also  that  we  did  not  propose  to  exclude 
provincial  students  altogether. 

11.572.  Prom  the  new  University  ? — Prom  any  new 
University. 

11.573.  They  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  I  suppose, 
compared  with  those  who  had  received  a  regular 
training  in  London,  and  in  connexion  with  the  exami- 
nations ;  but  if  they  chose  to  come  under  that  dis- 
advantage you  would  not  wish  to  stop  them  ;  is  that 
so  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  be  under  a  dis- 
advantage ;  I  cannot  give  you  exact  reasons,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be  necessarily  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, especially  if  the  examinations  were  to  be  con- 
ducted not  by  the  teachers  of  the  individual  students, 
but  by  other  teachers. 

11.574.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  relaxing  the 
Gresham  scheme  so  far  that  the  degrees  should  not  be 
only  given  to  those  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
colleges  in  connexion  with  the  University  ? — I  think 
that  is  not  the  feature  of  the  Gresham  scheme.  I 
think  the  Gresham  scheme  insisted  upon  two  years' 
residence. 

11.575.  In  Clause  III.  it  says  the  University  shall  have 
the  power  to  confer  degrees  on  all  persons,  male  or 
female,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
"  study  in  a  college  in  the  University,  and  shall 
11  submit  themselves  for  examination  "  ?• — I  think  in 
another  paragraph  you  will  find  that  the  two  years  is 
insisted  upon. 


11.576.  You  would  keep  that,  I  suppose  ?  You  would 
not  confer  degrees  upon  anybody  who  had  not  had  two 
years  ? — That  is  so.  Then  with  regard  to  the  license, 
I  personally  am  entirely  opposed  to  what  Mr.  Boyd 
said  about  it.  I  would  certainly  not  place  the  exami- 
nations under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Colleges  in  any 
shape  or  form.  I  do  not  see  why  a  great  University, 
such  as  the  University  of  London  ought  to  become, 
should  be  on  a  worse  footing  than  other  Universities. 
If  the  degrees  of  other  Universities  carry  a  license  to 
practise,  we  ought  to  claim  for  the  London  degree  a 
license  to  practise.  I  am  entirely  of  Mr.  Boyd's  view 
that  it  would  be  ideally  desirable  to  have  one  portal  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  one  portal  at  all  events  for 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland — one  portal  for  the 
United  Kingdom  I  should  prefer.  But  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  hardly  comes  within  the  range  of  practical  con- 
sideration. 

11.577.  Then  you  would  like  the  degree  to  confer  a 
license  ? — Yes. 

11.578.  You  have  told  us  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
Gresham  Charter.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
alterations  which  you  think  desirable  to  be  made  in  it  ? 
— There  was  one  alteration  which  was  brought  forward 
prominently  by  the  representatives  of  Victoria  Univer- 
sity in  opposing  the  Gresham  Charter,  namely,  the 
question  of  medical  representation.  I  think  that  as 
the  Gresham  Charter  stands,  the  medical  representa- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  other  Faculties  is  rather 
high.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  that  the  number  of  students  of  medi- 
cine in  London  is  vastly  greater  probably  than  the 
number  of  students  of  any  other  subject,  but  that  may 
not  be  a  reason  for  increasing  medical  representation, 
and  I  think  the  Medical  Faculty  of  University  College 
would  agree  with  the  other  medical  schools  in  consent- 
ing to  the  medical  representation  being  proportionately 
diminished. 

11.579.  You  mean  the  representation  of  the  medical 
schools  on  the  Senate  ? — I  mean  the  representation  of 
medicine  generally. 

11.580.  Do  you  think  the  colleges  would  be  content 
with  five  representatives  instead  of  ten  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  speak  of  the  medical  colleges  generally, 
but  I  imagine  they  would  take  the  stand  which  is 
taken  by  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  they  would 
urge  that  they  should  have  at  least  one  representative. 
Of  course  the  proportion  would  be  made  right  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  representatives  of  other 
Faculties.  . 

11.581.  And  that  would  make  the  Council  a  larger 
body  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

11.582.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  the 
last  paragraph  ion  the  paper  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
representation  and  recognition  as  colleges  ? — Yes,  I 
entirely  agree  with  that. 

11.583.  That  we  were  given  to  understand  was 
rather  got  in  hurriedly  at  the  last  moment.  Do  you 
believe  that  it  does  convey  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  medical  schools  ? — It  struck  me  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  were  in  favour  of  it.  It  was,  in  fact, 
discussed  for  a  considerable  time  as  Mr.  Boyd  told  you. 
Ultimately  that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  put  into 
the  document.  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  smaller 
schools  which  distinctly  do  not  wish  a  representation 
as  colleges  ;  they  wish  a  representation  as  faculties. 

11.584.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  statement  upon  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  else 
that  I  wish  to  volunteer. 

11.585.  You  said  with  regard  to  the  Koyal  Colleges 
you  did  not  wish  their  license  to  be  necessary  for  prac- 
tice, but  you  thought  that  the  new  University  degree 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  qualify  ? — I  think  it  should  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  University. 

11.586.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
Royal  Colleges  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  new 
University,,  or  more  power  in  directing  examinations 
than  they  have  under  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — No. 

11.587.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  meet  their 
wishes  in  any  way  in  that  direction  ? — Not  in  that 
direction. 

11.588.  Is  there  any  other  point  connected  with  the 
Gresham  Charter  on  which  you  would  wish  to  recom- 
mend any  alteration  ? — No. 

11.589.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  provin- 
cial schools.    What  is  the  objection  to  the  admission 
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of  provincial  schools  providing  it  can  be  so  arranged 
that  it  does  no  harm  to  the  London  schools  P — I  can 
only  speak  personally.  I  do  not  personally  see  an 
objection  to  the  admission  of  provincial  colleges  except 
that  it  is  obvious  that  if  yon  have  provincial  colleges 
which  are  at  some  distance  from  London  it  is  a  distinct 
inconvenience  to  the  students  of  those  colleges,  and  to 
the  persons  who  would  represent  those  colleges  to  come 
often  to  London,  and  to  take  part  in  the  management 
and  government  of  the  University. 

11.590.  My  question  had  not  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment and  government  of  the  University  so  much  as  to 
the  admission  of  provincial  students  to  the  examina 
tions  ? — I  think  I  should  have  to  ask  you  to  mention 
the  towns  from  which  you  think  the  students  would 
come. 

11.591.  My  question  might  include  it  in  this  way  : 
that  unless  some  sound  reason  were  given  it  might 
appear  to  be  an  ungenerous  step  on  the  part  of  the 
London  schools  to  exclude  the  provincial  schools.  But 
if  the  provincial  schools  were  admitted  it  should  be,  of 
course,  on  the  understanding  that  the  provincial  schools 
in  their  instruction,  and  their  means  of  education  were 
at  least  equal  to  the  lowest  of  the  London  schools  which 
should  be  admitted.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  a  pro- 
vincial school  was  inferior  to  the  London  school  that 
would  be  a  valid  ground  for  exclusion  ;  but  supposing, 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  means  of 
education  in  the  provincial  schools  were  at  least  equal 
to  the  means  of  education  in  any  way  of  the  London 
schools  which  were  admitted  or  the  least  efficient  of 
the  London  schools,  why  should  the  provincial  schools, 
be  excluded  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  valid  reason 
for  establishing  a  University  in  that  particular  part  of 
the  provinces.  I  do  not  myself  see  why  they  should 
necessarily  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  a  local  London 
University  any  more  than  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  a  local  University  elsewhere. 

11.592.  SE  had  rather  put  it,  Why  should  they  be 
excluded  ?  It  would  be,  as  you  say,  a  ground  in  some 
respects  for  the  constitution  of  a  provincial  University  ; 
but  in  many  jdaces  that  does  not  exist,  and  if  a  man 
educated  in  the  provinces  is  shown  to  be  as  well  edu- 
cated as  a  man  educated  at  the  London  institutions, 
why  should  you  exclude  that  man  from  the  London 
University  ? — I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  by 
asking  another.  Why  are  they  excluded  from  other 
Universities  ? 

11.593.  We  need  not  go  into  that.  Will  you  give  the 
best  ground  you  can  for  excluding  the  provincial  man 
under  those  circumstances — a  provincial  man  who  has 
been  as  well  educated  in  his  profession  as  a  man  at  a 
London  hospital  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  to 
give  grounds  for  that  any  more  than  other  present 
existing  Universities  are  called  upon  to  give  grounds 
for  their  excluding  students  from  examination  who 
have  studied  in  other  parts.  I  think  the  grounds 
which  Professor  Sidgwick  put  before  us  are  sufficiently 
valid  for  the  purpose.  It  is  distinctly  implied  with 
regard  to  Cambridge,  for  example,  that  the  system  of 
training  is  a  different  one,  and  that  it  is  a  better  system 
of  training  :  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  is  a 
better  system  of  training  available  in  London  than  in  any 
provincial  town  at  present  unprovided  with  a  Univer- 
sity which  you  could  mention. 

11.594.  I  take  it  that  the  last  part  of  your  answer 
would  include  good  grounds  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
provincial  men  if  the  means  of  education  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  inferior  to  those  in  London,  or  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  a  man  at  every  hospital  in  London 
would  get  superior  advantages  to  those  which  a  man 
has  at  every  hospital  in  the  country.  In  that  case 
I  think  you  have  logical  reasonable  grounds  for 
excluding  him.  But,  if  you  cannot  show  that,  then 
I  submit  that  the  question  might  very  properly  be 
raised,  Why  exclude  the  provincial  man  P  Would  it 
not  appear  to  be  an  ungenerous  thing  to  do  ?  Assuming 
that  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  hurt  the  London 
student,  why  should  not  the  provincial  man  have  such 
an  advantage  if  he  wished  it  ? — Well,  I  have  already 
tried  to  answer  that  question,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  I  have  answered  it. 

11.595.  (Professor  Side/wide.)  Have  you  any  desire  to 
prevent  the  existing  London  University  from  supplying 
the  needs  of  provincial  schools  by  introducing  a  pass 
degree.  You  have  no  desire  to  depress  the  standard, 
have  you  ? — But  there  is  a  pass  degree. 

11.596.  I  mean  to  introduce  a  lower  degree  for  the 
provincial  students.   Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? 


—I  should  be  very  sorry  for  the  London  University  to  p_  A  Sehiifer 
interfere  at  all  with  their  present  standard  of  examina-    es„  '  p  R  g 
tion.  '_ 

11.597.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In    the    early  part  of   your    38  July  1892. 

evidence  you   said  that  something,  I  did  not  quite   

catch  what,  was  a  fatal  objection   to    the  Senate's 

scheme.  What  was  that  fatal  objection  ? — The  fatal 
objection  was  that  there  were  to  be  two  distinct  degrees, 
one  a  pass  degree  and  the  other  an  honours  degree. 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  degree  which  was  to  be  given 
conj  ointly  with  the  Royal  Colleges  was  not  to  carry 
any  honours  with  it.    I  understand  that  that  is  so. 

11.598.  I  did  not  quite  gather  the  reason  why  that 
was  an  objection,  that  a  degree  given  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  Royal  Colleges  was  not  to  carry 
honours  ? — I  think  a  University  degree  in  which  there 
is  to  be  pass  only  comes  to  be  a  diploma  merely.  I 
know  of  no  other  University  degrees  in  which  honours 
are  not  given  as  well  or  in  which  honours  cannot  be 
competed  for.  But  according  to  this  honours  could  not 
even  be  competed  for. 

11.599.  An  instance  has  been  given  to  us  more  than 
once  this  morning  of  the  older  Universities  where 
honours  and  pass  are  given  ? — Yes,  they  are  given. 

11.600.  With  a  degree  the  same  in  letters,  but  with 
an  examination  fundamentally  distinct  ? — But  the 
honours  degree  is  on  a  special  subject. 

11.601.  You  say  a  special  subject.  I  am  most  familiar 
with  Science.  I  know  that  an  Honours  degree  at 
Oxford,  for  example,  is  given  on  a  special  science  sub- 
ject of  which  the  candidate  requires  to  show  himself 
fairly  master. 

11.602.  But  that  Honours  degree  is  taken  by  men 
who  might  if  they  like  go  in  for  a  pass  degree,  but 
who  desiring  the  greater  distinction  elect  to  go  in  for 
the  Honours  degree.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is  a 
fatal  objection  or  any  objection  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — Those  who  go  in  for 
Honours  in  Greats  have  taken  the  other  subjects  in 
common  with  all  other  candidates,  have  they  not  P 

11.603.  No,  that  is  what  they  have  not  done.  If  you 
look  at  the  Oxford  Statutes  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
may  go  in  for  honours  and  take  a  different  kind  of 
examination  from  that  of  the  pass  P — That  is  what  I 
meant.  I  know  that  the  examination  in  the  pass  and 
the  honours  are  entirely  different,  but  there  are  other 
examinations  which  lead  up  to  it. 

11, 604.. But  this  clause  does  not  interfere  with  those 
examinations  that  led  up  to  it.  We  are  only  dealing  now 
with  the  pass  degree.    I  want  to  discover  what  is  the 

nature  of  the  fatal  objection  which  you  feel?  Let  us 

go  back  to  the  scheme.  According  to  the  scheme  the 
Royal  Colleges  were  to  examine  for  the  University,  I 
believe.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

11.605.  Wot  at  all  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

11.606.  Then  your  fatal  objection  is  founded,  if  I 
may  venture  to  put  it  iso,  upon  an  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  provisions  P— No,  I  think  not.  It  was 
certainly  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  delegates— and 
nobody  contradicted  the  statement,  although  one  or 
two  present  were  instrumental  in  assisting  to  draw  it 
up,  so  they  might  be  assumed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  scheme— that  those  students  who  went  in  for  the 
degree  to  be  granted  conjointly  by  the  colleges  and 
by  the  London  University  were  not  eligible  for  the 
ordinary  degrees  of  the  University  without  going  step 
by  step  through  them.    Is  not  that  the  case  ? 

11.607.  Before  I  answer  that  may  I  ask  what  you 
mean  by  step  by  step  ?— Beginning  at  the  Matricu- 
lation, going  on  with  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  takino- 
the  intermediate  M.B.  and  the  second  M.B. 

11.608.  This  clause  refers  to  the  second  M.B.  alone. 
It  is  a  clause  giving  the  Senate  power — not  compelling 
them,  but  giving  them  power— to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Royal  Colleges  for  an  examination  by 
which  the  licenses  of  the  colleges  and  the  degree  of  the 
University  should  be  at  once  attainable  ;  but  it  limits 
the_  degree  to  be  attainable  by  that  conjoint  exami- 
nation to  the  pass  M.B'.,  reserving  to  the  Uuiversity 
complete  power  to  conduct  its  honours  examination  as 
it  pleases.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  it  is  at 
present  in  the  contemplation  of  the  University  to 
distinguish  in  the  final  examination  for  M.B.  between 
the  pass  and  the  honours  much  in  the  same  way  as,  or 
in  an  analagous  way  to,  the  way  in  which  it  is  now 
distinguished  in  the  intermediate  M.B.  ? — If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  a  question,  may  I  ask  if  I  am  to  infer 
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E.  A.  Schafer,  *hat  scheme  contemplated  giving  the  M.B.  degree 

Esq.,  F.R.S. '  on  tne  examinations  of  the  conjoint  board  ? 

  11,609.  The  terms  are  express.  The  examination  is  to 

28  July  1892.    be  an  examination  of  the  two  united  bodies  at  which 

 the  pass  M.B.  can  be  obtained  with  this  final  clause.  This 

arrangement  for  joint  examination  shall  not  lessen  or 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  examinations  in  all  respects  ? — My 
point  is  that  that  examination  upon  which  the  M.B.  of 
the  University  of  London  was  to  be  given  might  be  made 
conjointly  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Supposing  the  student  passes  that  examination,  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  honours  and  scholarships 
of  the  ordinary  University  examination  without  going- 
through  all  the  steps  of  those  examinations.  Am  I 
wrong  or  right  there  ? 

11.610.  I  think  you  are  right,  that  he  could  get  no 
degree  at  all  without  going  through  those  steps,  but 
what  is  the  objection? — If  you  have  a  scheme  under 
which  the  candidates  for  degrees  have  not  the  chance 
of  obtaining  honours  or  scholarships  in  special  subjects 
I  think  it  would  be  undesirable.  For  example,  a  man 
might  be  extremely  well  up  in  surgery,  but  might  not 
have  been  able  in  (consequence  of  insufficient  oppor- 
tenities)  to  get  up  the  Preliminary  Science  subjects, 
and  thus  to  take  the  degj  ee  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  takes  that  pass  degree  which  it  was  proposed 
to  give,  but  he  is  not  able  to  take  honours  or  scholar- 
ships in  surgery. 

11.611.  I  do  not  find  that  he  cannot.  Why  can  he 
not  ? — There  is  no  provision  for  it. 

11.612.  But  there  is  no  provision  against  it  ? — No; 
still  one  would  have  thought  there  would  have  been  a 
provision  for  honours  

11.613.  No,  excuse  me.  You  evidently  attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  this  ? — Tes. 

11.614.  At  this  moment  the  M.B.  is  granted  on  pass 
and  a  man  must  take  his  pass  before  he  takes  his 
honours  ? — Yes. 

11.615.  Therefore  the  man  who  takes  his  pass  under 
this  clause  would  manifestly  be  just  as  able  to  go  in 
for  the  honours  as  another  man  ? — Under  the  new 
regulation  ? 

11.616.  And  under  the  existing  regulation? — But 
under  that  clause  he  can  only  take  the  lower  degree. 

11.617.  No,  he  takes  the  pass  degree,  and  under  the 
existing  regulation  of  the  London  University  the  man 
who  has  taken  a  pass  degree  would  be  able  to  take  the 
honours? — And  that  was  so  intended,  was  it? 

11.618.  Certainly  ? — Then  that  was  not  understood. 

11.619.  Then  do  you  withdraw  your  objection  upon 
that  ? — Upon  that,  if  I  am  wron<*,  I  withdraw  it.  I 
said  that  that  was  an  objection  which  was  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  the  delegates.  I  would  not  have  it  implied 
that  that  was  my  .only  objection  to  the  scheme.  I 
should  like  to  mention  one  other  important  objection. 

11.620.  May  I  understand  that  as  far  as  regards  this 
point  that  objection  was  founded  upon  that  miscon- 
ception of  the  result  ? — It  appears  so.  I  do  not  know 
that  lit  is  any  part  of  my  business  to  criticise  the 
defunct  scheme,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  one  im- 
portant objection  which  occurred  to  me  when  I  first 
saw  that  scheme.  That  is,  that  some  of  the  science 
examinations  for  the  medical  degree  of  the  University 
of  London  were  not  to  be  conducted  by  the  University. 

11.621.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  fact  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

11.622.  The  preliminary  scientific  examinations  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  scheme,  and  therefore  they 
remain  exactly  as  they  were.  Let  me  point  your 
attention  to  a  document  which  was  issued  along  with 
the  scheme,  or  shortly  after  the  scheme,  to  various 
bodies  concerned,  which  states  this  : — "  In  the  course 
"  of  the  communications  which  took  place  between  the 
' '  Senate  and  the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
"  and  of  the  medical  schools,  the  opinion  was  unani- 
"  mously  expressed  by  those  representatives,  and  was 
"  indeed  strongly  urged  upon  the  Senate,  that  nothing 
"  be  done  which  should  lower  the  standard  or  lessen 
"  the  value  of  the  medical  degrees  of  the  Univer- 
"  sity,  or  impair  their  scientific  character ;  and, 
"  in  particular,  the  necessity  was  pressed  upon  the 
"  Senate  of  retaining  the  entire  control  of  the  Pre- 
"  liminary  Scientific  Examinations,"  and  in  conse- 
quence that  control  is  in  no  way  parted  with  by  the 
scheme  ? — It  did  not  appear  how  the  control  was  to  be 


exercised  certainly.  This  is  subsequent  altogether  to 
the  publication  of  the  scheme,  is  it  not  ?  Is  that  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  ? 

1 1.623.  That  is  a  letter  by  the  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  scheme,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  various  pro- 
visions were  arrived  at  ? — On  the  face  of  it — otherwise 
this  would  not  have  occurred — it  looked  as  if  it  were 
intended  that  the  University  should  accept  such  pre- 
liminary scientific  examinations  as  the  Royal  Colleges 
should  submit  to  the  candidates. 

11.624.  Would  you  kindly  indicate  to  what  portion  of 
the  scheme  you  refer  ?— I  should  have  to  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  look  through  the  documents. 

11.625.  Then  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  part  of  the  scheme  which  warrants 
that  supposition  ? 

(Dr.  Couplancl  to  Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  Professor 
Schafer  is  referring  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
first  Commission.  That  Commission  suggested  that 
the  Royal  Colleges  snoUid  undertake  the  scientific  part 
of  the  examination. 

11.626.  (Mr.  Andie.)  The  first  Commission  suggested 
two  or  three  things,  and  partly  with  reference  to  that 
this  letter  was  drawn  up  because  to  some  extent,  as  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University,  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  medical 
schools,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  and  the  medical  schools,  the  Senate 
determined  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  control  of 
the  preliminary  scientific  ? — The  preliminary  scientific 
was  to  remain  as  at  present  ? 

11.627.  Absolutely  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  con- 
trol is  concerned  ? — Then  in  what  respect  ultimately 
were  the  Royal  Colleges  to  take  any  part. 

11.628.  Only  as  you  will  see  it  expressed  in  clause  47 
in  the  final  examination  for  the  M.B.  That  is  the 
only  point  where  they  intervened,  and  that  was  at  their 
own  desire  ? — Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
another  fatal  objection.  It  assumes  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  represent  the  teaching  of  scientific  medicine 
in  London. 

11.629.  Do  jou  say  they  do  not  represent  any  branch  ? 
— They  do  not  represent  any  branch  as  such. 

11.630.  I  think  you  do  not  take  in  your  course  any 
medical  subject  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  call 
physiology  a  medical  subject  or  not. 

11.631.  I  call  that  preliminary  scientific  ? — I  call  it 
scientific.    It  may  not  be  preliminary. 

11.632.  It  falls  within  the  preliminary  scientific,  does 
it  not  ? — No,  it  comes  in  the  intermediate  M.B.  It  is 
reckoned  as  a  medical  subject  at  the  University  of 
London  because  it  must  be  taken  at  a  medical  school. 

11.633.  You  say  that  in  no  branch  of  medical  teach- 
ing do  the  Royal  Colleges  represent  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  question  ? — I  said  they  did  not  represent  the 
teaching  of  scientific  medicine  in  the  London  medical 
schools. 

11.634.  That  is  rather  a  long  story  upon  which  we 
have  already  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  is  it  not  true  that  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  acting 
through  their  conjoint  board,  do  to  a  large  extent  con> 
trol  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  London,  and  that  they 
do  that  effectually,  because  those  who  take  part  in  their 
working  organisation  are  tli  .unserves  to  a  large  extent 
teachers  in  those  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  be 
prepared  to  admit  that  without  any  reservation. 

11.635.  Nor  perhaps  would  you  be  prepared  to  deny 
it  ? — I  should  not  be  prepared  absolutely  to  deny  it. 
It  is  open  to  discussion,  I  think. 

11.636.  It  is  not  one  of  those  things  perhaps  on 
which  any  one  could  venture  to  pronounce  very  abso- 
lutely ? — I  think  anybody  might  have  a  decided 
opinion.  You  might  discuss  it  but  it  would  take  a 
long  time,  I  think. 

11.637.  He  could  hardly  claim  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  anybody  can  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

11.638.  Is  that  the  third  fatal  objection  ?— That  is  a 
fatal  objection  certainly. 

11.639.  But  fatal  only  under  those  conditions  which 
you  have  just  indicated  ? — What  are  those  conditions  ? 

11.640.  The  conditions  are  that  opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  correctness  with  which  it  may  be  alleged  that 
the  Royal  Colleges  are  not  guardians  of  the  scientific 
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education  of  medical  men  ?■  -That  would  apply  to  any 
objection  of  course. 

11.641.  And  therefore  the  fatality  of  the  objection 
would  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  ? — 
Clearly. 

11.642.  "With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  license 
you  express  the  opinion  that  the  degree  should  carry 
the  license  with  it  ? — I  express  the  opinion  that  the 
degree  should  in  that  respect  be  similar  to  any  other 
University  degree  in  the  Kingdom.  That  means  the 
same  thing. 

11.643.  Are  you  aware  that  evidence  was  given 
before  us  yesterday  that  it  was  conceived  by  those  who 
promoted'  the  Charter  now  under  consideration,  that 
it  was  a  practical  impossibility  and  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  expect  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  altered? — No.  That  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion  again. 

11.644.  There  might  be  a  practical  difficulty? — Yes. 

11.645.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  educational  side 
of  that  question,  allow  me  to  put  this  to  you.  I  may 
say  that  it  is  a  question  which  I  have  put  to  other 
strictly  scientific  men.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why, 
educationally  or  in  the  public  interest,  the  granting  of 
a  license  to  practise  should,  so  far  as  the  scientific  side 
is  concerned,  be  dissociated  from  the  graduating 
authority.  Or  let  me  put  it  in  this  way  :  "Why  the 
University  authority  should  not  be  the  body  which 
should  determine  conclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
nractice  requisite  qualifications  on  the  scientific  side  ? 
—I  think  that  every  University  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  requisite  practical  qualifications  for  its  own 
degrees. 

11.646.  "Would  you  conceive  that  there  should  be 
auy  better  authority  than  a  University  to  determine 
what  on  the  scientific  side  should  be  required  for  a  prac- 
titioner in  medicine  ? — That  depends  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, obviously.  Assuming  a  University  of  high 
standard,  of  course  there  could  be  no  better  authority. 

11.647.  That  is  what  I  would  desire  to  assume.  And 
I  would  add  this  :  a  University  so  far  permeated  by 
the  influence  of  teachers  as  to  make  it  a  competent 
body  to  determine  what  might  be  justly  required  in 
that  matter  ?— Yes. 

11.648.  Then  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  would 
not  see  any  objection  to  a  University  authority  deter- 
mining with  regard  to  license  whether  the  scientific,  as 
distinguished  from  the  practical  training  is  adequately 
complete  ? — I  do  not  epiite  understand.  Why  should 
you  distinguish  between  the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical training  ? 

11.649.  1  distinguish  it  because  we  are  told  on 
apparently  good  authority  that  there  is  considerable 
difference  between  the  scientific  view  of  the  subject 
and  the  practical  view  of  the  subject ;  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  handle  practical  cases 
requiring  medical  or  surgical  treatment  who  are  not 
able  in  the  same  way  to  handle  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  case  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  myself  to 
think  that  experts  in  medicine  or  surgery,  or  any  ex- 
ponents of  medicine  or  surgery,  were  prepared  to  assert 
that.  I  should  certainly  be  myself  inclined  to  take  the 
vieAT  that  the  more  scientific  a  man  the  better  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  he  would  be. 

11.650.  That,  perhaps,  no  one  would  dispute,  with 
this  reservation,  that  a  man  may  be  a  man  of  high 
scientific  qualifications  and  yet  deficient  in  certain 
practical  instincts  and  powers  which  are  required  for 
life.  No  one  would  dispute  that,  given  those  con- 
ditions, the  man  who  was  more  scientifically  trained 
would  be  a  better  adviser  ? — Quite  so. 

11.651.  There  are  men  who  are  capable  of  reaching 
a  standard  of  real  practical  efficiency,  having  regard 
to  the  public  needs,  and  yet  who  are  not  men  who  are 
so  scientifically  minded,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  as  to  be 
able  to  obtain  any  high  standard  in  purely  scientific 
subjects.  You  would  not  deny  that,  would  you  ? — No, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that. 

11.652.  Then  do  you  see  why  the  latter  class  of 
qualifications  should  not  be  determined  upon,  and 
adjudged  by  University  authority  in  all  cases? — No, 
I  should  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  those  cases  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a  University  degree. 

11,658.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  degree  merely  ? — "With 
regard  to  such  men  as  those  who  are  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing proper  scientific  training  and  of  obtaining  the 
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full  benefit  of  scientific  training,  T  should  make  a  dis-  E  A  Schafer 

tinction.    I  should  not  admit  them  to  .  a  University  gSfj  '  p  ^  g 

degree.    I  think  they  should  be  satisfied  with  a  diploma         I        '   • ' 

— the  diploma,  for  example,  of  the  Royal  Colleges.  28  July  1892. 

11.654.  That  is  what  everybody  supposes,  but  if  you  

will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my 
question.    "With  respect  to  those  matters  to  which 

those  men  cannot  attain,  but  which  are  as  you  say 
material  for  the  more  perfect  practice  of  their  Art ; 
and  with  respect  to  those  more  scientific  branches  of 
learning,  can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  University 
should  not  be  the  judge  ? — I  think  the  University  is 
the  best  judge  with  regard  to  those  scientific  branches. 

11.655.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  convenience  that  the 
University  should  be  as  far  as  possible  united  with  the 
licensing  bodies,  who  must  in  any  case  require  some 
degree  of  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
And  would  it  not  tend  to  raise  to  their  due  level  the 
demands  of  the  more  practical  branch  that  they 
should  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  a  University  ? 
— May  I  put  it  in  another  way  ?  Do  you  ask  me  whether 
I  think  a  University  can  best  examine  through  officials 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  University  ? 

11.656.  No,  not  at  all.  I  am  putting  this  to  you; 
there  are  licensing  bodies  ? — Would  you  kindly  put  it 
in  a  concrete  form. 

11.657.  There  are  licensing  bodies  who  have  to  issue 
to  medical  practitioners  authority  to  prescribe  and  to 
treat  disease,  and  those  authorities  also,  I  may  say,  in 
the  course  of  their  determination  of  qualification  have 
to  some  extent  to  deal  with  scientific  questions.  That 
you  would  not  deny  ? — No. 

11.658.  The  higher  they  carry  their  scientific  quali- 
fications within  reasonable  limits  the  better? — Yes. 

11.659.  A  University  on  the  other  hand  has  to  deal, 
if  I  may  say  so,  not  with  the  practical  side,  but  with 
the  scientific  side.  The  tendency,  therefore,  of  a 
University  is  to  raise  the  scientific  requirements  as  the 
tendency  of  the  more  practical  body  will  be  to  depress 
them  ? — The  preliminary  scientific  requirements,  do 
you  mean  ? 

11.660.  No,  I  do  not  mean  the  preliminary  scientific 
requirements  only,  but  also  that  science  which  relates 
peculiarly  to  medicine  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

11.661.  The  University  will  tend  to  raise  the  scientific 
standard  of  those  requirements  ? — Yes. 

11.662.  And  the  practical  body  will  be  under  some 
temptation — I  say  no  more — to  depress  them? — Yes. 

11.663.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  an  advantage  that  the 
University  and  the  practical  licensing  body  should  be 
so  far  as  possible  united  in  their  action  to  determine 
the  license  of  the  practitioner  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so 
at  all. 

11.664.  Why? — Because  I  think  the  question  of  a 
license  is  different  altogether  from  a  University 
degree. 

11.665.  I  am  supposing  it  to  be  different  from  a 
University  degree,  but  I  am  supposing  it  to  be  desirable 
that  a  licentiate  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  scientific 
person,  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  scientific 
element  should  in  this  branch  be  limited  by  practical 
considerations  ? — Yes. 

11.666.  If  you  could  blend  those  two  authorities 
it  would  tend  on  the  one  hand  to  raise  the  scientific 
standard  of  practical  requirements  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  keep  within  due  limits  the  tendency  to 
scientific  exaggeration  which  a  University  might  be 
tempted  to  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  the  University  is 
tempted  to  scientific  exaggeration.  I  would  instance 
the  University  of  London.  I  think  the  medical  degrees 
of  the  University  of  London  are  admitted  to  be  the 
highest  degrees,  probably  in  the  whole  world.  Perhaps 
everybody  on  this  board  would  not  be  prepared  to 
admit  that,  but  I  think  that  the  bulk  of  medical  opinion 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  statement.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  to  exaggerate  the  scientific  aspect  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

11.667.  Then  you  differ  from  a  good  deal  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  ? — I  think  that  is  very 
likely. 

11.668.  We  cannot  accept  your  evidence  as  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  schools  ? — Possibly  not;  but 
you  can  take  it  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  my  own, 
medical  school. 
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E.  A.  Schiifer,  11,669.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  those  two  parties 
Esq.,  F.R.S.    having  charge  of  those  two  different  interests  should 

  not  be  combined  in  common  action  ? — T.  think  there 

28  Jul}'  1892.    might  be  important  objections  to  their  being  combined 
 —      in  common  action. 

11.670.  You  say  there  might  be,  but  are  there  ? — It 
is  a  little  difficult  at  the  moment  to  say  what  those 
objections  would  be.  But  I  am  prepared  at  the 
moment  to  Bay  that  one  does  not  see  any  reason  why  a 
new  or  remodelled  University  should  not  have  exactly 
the  same  privileges  in  respect  of  license  as  any  other 
University. 

11.671.  What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  whether  you  see 
any  disadvantage  in  the  combination,  the  union  ? — I 
think  there  might  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  union.  I 
do  not  quite  see  what  the  union  is  to  be. 

11.672.  I  only  ask  you  whether  you  see  any  dis- 
advantage at  this  moment.  Can  you  state  now  any 
disadvantage  that  you  do  see  ? — Would  you  put  it  con- 
cretely. Would  you  talk  about  the  University  of 
London  and  the  Royal  Colleges. 

11.673.  There  is  the  47th  clause  ?— Then  that  is  what 
you  are  aiming  at ;  your  question  is,  "  Is  there  any  dis- 
"  advantage  in  the  union  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and 
"  the  University  of  London  ?  "  Yes,  I  think  there  is 
one  decided  disadvantage,  viz.,  that  it  is  an  [unneces- 
sarily complicated  arrangement.  The  University  of 
London  is  quite  competent  to  conduct  and  control  its 
own  examinations  without  the  assistance  of  a  mere 
licensing  body. 

11.674.  Is  that  your  only  objection  ? — It  is  one  objec- 
tion. 

11.675.  Is  it  the  only  objection  that  you  are  prepared 
at  this  moment  to  state  ?— It  is  the  only  objection  that 
I  am  prepared  at  this  moment  to  state. 

11.676.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  I  think  you  expressed  your- 
self as  not  favourable  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
provincial  students  ?— Very  strongly. 

11.677.  But  only  in  this  restricted  sense  ;  you  would 
include  them  if  they  qualified  for  admission  by  be- 
coming for  part  of  the  course  metropolitan  students  ? 
—Yes. 

11.678.  You  would  iusist  upon  two  years  residence  P 
—Yes. 

11.679.  They  could  be  admitted  as  provincial  students 
completing  or  taking  part  of  their  course  in  a  London 
school  ? — Yes. 

11.680.  Chapter  3  of  the  Greshani  University  Charter 
limits  the  privilege  expressly  to  students  of  any  other 
University.  That,  you  see,  excludes  provincial  medical 
schools  not  belonging  to  a  University  and  students 
unattached  to  a  University,  so  that  it  seems  to  exclude 
all,  or  nearly  all,  who  would  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  ? — Yes. 

11.681.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  retaining  that 
line  of  division  ? — No. 

11.682.  Would  you  have  it  in  the  same  way  as  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  or  other  Universities  ? — Yes. 

11.683.  As  regards  the  two  years'  residence  in  Lon- 
don, do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Boyd  in  preferring  that 
they  should  be  the  two  final  years  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  do. 

11.684.  You  would  be  prepared  to  accept  equal  reci- 
procity ? — Yes. 

11.685.  Leaving  it  to  the  University  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  the  two  final  years  or  should  be 
left  open  ? — Yes. 

11.686.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  agree  with  the 
second  paragraph — "The  provision  of  degrees  for  the 
"  London  students  of  medicine,  i.e.,  degrees  not  beyond 
"  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  these  students  ?"  Do 
you  agree  that  that  should  be  one  of  the  objects  which 
the  scheme  should  have  in  view  ? — Yes. 

11.687.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  this  ?  Has  any  de- 
liberation taken  place  between  the  delegates  as  to  the 
standard  of  the  pass  degree  p — No,  there  has  been  no 
deliberation. 

11.688.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  put. 
For  example,  may  we  assume  that  the  degree  of  Vic- 
toria University  is  of  such  a  standard  p — Quite. 

11.689.  (Lord  Ueay.)  We  have  had  evidence  that  the 
teaching  m  the  Science  Faculty  of  University  College 
went  rather  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  degree 


of  the  existing  University  of  London.  Can  the  same 
remark  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  University  College  P— Do  you  refer  to  pass  or  to 
honours  P 

11.690.  I  refer  to  pass? — Yes,  it  can  certainly  apply 
— far  beyond. 

11.691.  And  with  regard  to  honours  P — I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  beyond  the  honours  requirements  of  the  Lon- 
don University  because  those  requirements  are  not 
well  defined. 

11.692.  But  it  is  fully  up  to  that  standard  ?— Yes. 

11.693.  The  fact  that  University  College  students 
pass  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  is  not 
due  to  any  teaching  which  we  might  call  cram  at  Uni- 
versity College,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
medical  teaching  at  University  College  leads  up  to  Uni- 
versity standards  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  There 
is  no  attempt  whatever  at  cram. 

11.694.  Your  aim  is  not  to  cram  undergraduates  for 
the  London  University  examinations,  but  to  educate 
the  mind  for  scientific  research  ? — Yes. 

11.695.  To  develop  latent  originality  ?— That  is  so. 

11.696.  Is  it  the  fact  that  men  who  have  passed  the 
Honours  examination  at  the  University  of  London  have 
afterwards  failed  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Con- 
joint Board  P — That  is  imfortunately  so. 

11.697.  To  what  is  that  due? — That,  my  Lord,  is  a 
very  difficult  question  indeed  to  answer.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  I  have  examined 
both  for  the  Conjoint  Board  and  for  the  University  of 
London,  that  it  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  examinations  of 
the  Conjoint  Board.  It  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  practical  examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Board  so  far 
as  scientific  subjects  are  concerned  actually  do  not 
exist.  There  is  an  oral  examination,  but  no  practical. 
And  under  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
where  each  student  is  examined  by  four  different 
examiners,  each  examiner  having  a  veto  upon  the 
student's  progress  in  the  examination  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  indeed  for  examiners  to  decide  in 
certain  cases  whether  a  student's  apparent  want  of 
knowledge  is  due  to  actual  ignorance  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  his  not  having  understood  the  question  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  nervousness  under  oral  examina- 
tion. I  believe  it  arises  mainly  from  that.  The 
examiners  who  take  the  papers  are  not  the  same  as 
those  who  conduct  the  oral  examinations.  Practically, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  in  certain  cases  and  in  some 
of  those  cases  unfortunately  the  candidates  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  they  are  rejected.  That 
is  probably  the  main  reason.  A  subsidiary  reason 
may  bo  that  hitherto  in  some  of  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Royal  Colleges  there  has  been  a 
restriction  with  regard  to  the  examinations — especially 
I  would  refer  to  the  College  of  Surgeons — -in  the  fact 
that  it  has  boen  necessary  for  the  examiners  to  be 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Surgeons.  In  the 
case  of  scientific  subjects,  like  physiology,  it  has  led  for 
some  time  to  rather  a  narrowing  of  the  choice  of  exami- 
ners, I  think.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  personal 
allusions  or  to  mention  names,  but  I  think  in  certain 
cases  this  limitation  of  the  choice  of  examiners  which 
has  existed  may  have  led  to  that  result.  So  that  the 
causes  which  have  led  up  to  that  result  may  be  some- 
what complex,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  it  is  a 
point  which  has  been  complained  of  not  only  from 
University  College,  but  from  other  schools  in  London, 
that  students  who  have  not  only  taken  honours  at  the 
University  of  London  (in  physiology,  for  example),  but 
who  have  even  taken  the  scholarships  at  the  University 
of  London  have  been  rejected  by  the  examinerss  of  the 
Royal  Colleges. 

11.698.  Do  I  understand  that  the  examiners  of  the 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  after  they  have  once  given  the 
marks  do  not  meet  to  discuss  the  general  result  of  the 
examination  with  regard  to  an  individual  ? — No,  thoy 
do  not.    The  mark  is  absolute. 

11.699.  Each  individual  examiner  hands  in  the  marks 
to  the  secretary  p — The  examiners  examine  in  pairs. 
Each  pair  of  examiners  puts  down  a  mark  and  that 
mark  is  absolute. 

11.700.  And  there  is  no  revision  of  the  marks  ?— 
No,  there  is  no  revision. 

11.701.  The  various  pairs  of  examiners  do  not  meet 
together  for  discussion  P — No. 
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11.702.  There  is  not,  as  in  degree  examinations  in 
Germany  a  final  decision  by  the  body  of  examiners  ? — 
No. 

11.703.  Everything  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
marks  ? — Yes. 

11.704.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  I  understand  that  if  the 
marks  have  once  been  handed  in  there  is  no  meeting 
of  examiners  to  reconsider  ? — No,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reconsideration.  The  examiners  meet  and  the 
chief  examiner  takes  down  the  marks  which  are  read 
out  by  the  other  examiner.  They  are  totted  up,  and 
the  result  is  I  published  in  conformity  with  the  sum  of 
marks. 

11.705.  There  are  two  or  three,  or  four  examiners 
in  each  particular  subject,  are  there  not  ? — In  physi- 
ology there  are  six  examiners. 

11.706.  Do  you  mean  that  the  six  examiners  do  not 
meet  to  reconsider  their  common  verdict  ? — Certainly 
not.  The  six  examiners  do  not  examine  ;  but  four  ex- 
aminers do. 

11.707.  Then  do  not  the  four  examiners  meet  to 
reconsider  P— No  ;  they  are  expected  to  give  indepen- 
dent marks. 

11.708.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  system  of  the 
London  University  ? — Quite  different.  The  system  of 
London  University  does  not  admit  of  that  at  all.  Tho 
same  examiners  take  the  practical  as  well  as  the  written 
papers,  and  they  carefully  discuss  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two. 

11.709.  And  confer  with  each  other  ? — Yes. 

11.710.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  But  it  is  not  a  single 
examiner  in  each  case  that  decides  the  number  of 
marks  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

11.711.  Tho  marks  for  each  candidate  in  the  written 
examinations  are  decided  upon  the  verdict  of  two 
examiners  ? — Yes. 

11.712.  Then  those  marks  are  added  to  other  marks  ? 
—Yes. 

11.713.  Have  you  never  known  an  instance  where  the 
numbers  have  been  revised  ? — Well,  I.  will  not  say 
that. 

11.714.  You  have  said  that.  You  have  said  that  it  is 
never  done  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  said  I  have  never 
known  an  instance. 

11.715.  But  you  told  Lord  Reay  that  it  is  never 
done  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that,  practically,  it  is  never 
done. 

11.716.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which 
it  is  done  ? — I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  known 
an  instance  in  which  it  has  been  done. 

11.717.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  have  not 
known  an  instance  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I 
have  never  known  an  instance.  If  it  has  been  done  it 
has  been  done  sub  rosa. 

11.718.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  never  done  when 
the  body  of  examiners  is  present  ? — It  is  never  done 
in  physiology.  It  has  not  been  done  openly  since  I  have 
known  it. 

11.719.  Did  you  say  that  the  choice  of  examiners  was 
limited  to  fellows — 1  said  it  had  been  limited  to  fellows 
for  some  of  the  examinations  ;  it  had  been  limited  to 
fellows  until  recently. 

11.720.  But  that  law  is  rescinded,  is  it  not  P — Yes. 

11.721.  Then  with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  London 
University  men,  I  suppose,  in  the  great  number  of  men 
who  come  up  to  both  places,  occasionally  some  case  of 
that  kind  might  occur,  but  you  would  not  condemn  a 
system  of  examination  because  a  man  who  passed  one 
fails  at  another  ? — Considering  that  tho  standards  of 
the  examinations  are  so  very  different. 

11.722.  Do  you  know  how  often  it  has  occurred  ? — It 
has  occurred  within  the  last  two  years  in  about  four 
cases,  I  think. 

11.723.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  that  ? — You 
will  find  the  evidence  of  it  in  some  letters  written  by 
Dr.  Waller  to  the  British  Medical  Journal. 

11.724.  Will  you  give  us  your  explanation  P — The 
explanation  I  gave  is  rather  a  complex  one.  One  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  examiners  are  sometimes  apt 
to  mistake  nervousness  for  ignorance. 

11.725.  That  would  be  the  fault  of  the  examiners  P — 
Well,  examiners  are  human. 


11.726.  But  you  could  not  attribute  the  fault  to  the  e  A  SchSfer 
system  in  that  case  ?— Yes,  I  would  strongly  attribute  Esq'.  F U.S. ' 

the  fault  to  the  system,  because  if  the  examiners  had      '  1  1  ' 

had  tho  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  paper  they  o8  ju]y  1892. 

might  have  seen  that  the  paper  would  unquestionably   

indicate  not  only  a  pass  man  but  a  man  who  knew  his 

subject  very  thoroughly  indeed. 

11.727.  The  reason  you  give,  then,  is  that  the  man 

who  takes  the  viva  voce  does  not  read  tho  papers  ?  

That  is  one  reason. 

11.728.  The  examiner  can  always  address  the  com- 
mittee of  management  ? — Yes,  and  the  examiners  have 
represented  to  the  committee  of  management  that  it 
would  greatly  improve  the  system  of  examination  if 
that  system  were  adopted. 

11 .729.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
between  examiners  in  physiology.  Do  all  your  col- 
leagues agree  with  you  on  the  subject  p — Did  all  the 
then  examiners  sign  that  representation,  do  you  mean  ? 

,  11,730.  Do  they  all  agree  with  you  ? — I  am  sure  thoy 
did  then. 

11.731.  Your  advice  has  not  always  been  accepted  by 
the  committee  of  management,  has  it? — No,  it  has 
not. 

11.732.  You  made  another  statement,  that  tho  Koyal 
Colleges  do  not  represent  the  teachers  fairly.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that  ?— -The  College  of 
Surgeons,  for  example. 

11.733.  The  two  colleges,  did  you  not  say? — Yes,  I 
did,  most  certainly 

11.734.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — They  are  not 
elected  by  the  teachers. 

11.735.  Who  are  not  elected  by  the  teachers  P— Tho 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  is  not  elected 
by  the  teachers  of  physiology,  for  example,  and  yet 
they  control  the  examinations  in  physiology. 

11.736.  What  would  you  propose  in  its  place  ? — I 
should  propose  any  University  arrangement  in  which 
Boards  of  Faculties,  which  represent  and  are  consti- 
tuted  by  the  teachers,  could  arrange  for  and  control  the 
examinations. 

11.737.  Do  you  think  the  authorities  of  the  colleges 
are  not  competent  to  control  the  examinations.  Do  you 
think  they  make  injudicious  appointments  of  exami- 
ners ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

11.738.  But  the  examiners  control  the  examinations 
in  physiology  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  select  the  best  candidates  for  examiners. 
There  arelother  considerations  which  come  before  them. 

11 .739.  But  ou  the  question  of  selection  of  candidates 
there  would  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
would  there  not? — Take  the  examiner  in  anatomy. 
Supposing  there  were  a  vacancy  in  an  examinership 
of  anatomy ;  it  would  not  be  only  a  question  which  was 
the  best  examiner  in  anatomy,  or  which  was  tho  best 
anatomist;  it  would  be  a  question  for  one  thing  as  to 
which  school  he  belonged  to_.  It  is  clear  that  a  school 
which  could  command  a  predominance  of  votes  upon 
tho  council  of  tho  college  would  tend  to  procure  a 
larger  number  of  examiners. 

11.740.  That  is  to  say  that  the  Council  of  tho  College 
would  not  be  guided  by  what  was  best  for  th  e  examina- 
tion of  the  college,  but  each  member  would  work 
for  his  school.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fail'  charge  to 
make  ? — I  think  there  might  be  a  tendency  towards 
that  in  anybody. 

11.741.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  in  your  expe- 
rience in  which  I  that  has  occurred? — If  I  you  put  it  to 
me  so  plainly,  I  think  I  can.  If  you  take  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, which  is  largely  represented  upon  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  if  you  look  into  the 
numbers  of  examiners,  I  think  yon  will  find  that  St. 
Bartholomew's  has  certainly  an  undue  representation 
upon  the  boards  of  examiners. 

11.742.  But  are  not  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's more  numerous  than  at  most  hospitals  ? — I  was 
not  so  much  referring  to  the  surgeons  as  the  examiners 
in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

11.743.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  examiners  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  are  more  numerous  than  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  number  of  men.  St.  Bartholomew's  is  a 
large  school,  is  it  not  ? — It  may  be  a  large  school,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  ujct.  1  thiulr  it  can 
hardly  be  said. 
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11.744.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  men  it  has  a  greater  number  of 
examiners  than  others  ?—  I  think  there  are  two  exa- 
miners from  St.  Bartholomew's  in  physiology.  That 
is  to  say,  one  third  of  the  whole  of  the  number  of 
students  at  St.  Bartholomew's  is  certainly  not  one 
third  of  the  London  schools.  It  is  certainly  not  one 
third  of  the  London  and  provincial  schools. 

11.745.  Do  they  not  change  continually  ? —  They 
change  about  once  in  five  years,  I  think. 

11.746.  Then  it  is  not  always  so.  Sometimes  there 
are  too  many  from  some  other  school  ? — It  may  be  so, 
but  that  is  an  objection  just  as  much  against  another 
school  as  against  St.  Bartholomew's. 

11.747.  But  it  answers  the  question  as  to  the  unfair- 
ness of  selection  on  account  of  particular  institutions  ? 
— A  personal  element  must  come  in. 

11.748.  You  give  that  ground,  but  you  cannot  give 
the  fact  ? — The  fact  is  there. 

11.749.  You  say  it  must  come  in.  But  does  it  come 
in  ?  It  does  come  in,  and  I  believe  in  anatomy  too. 

11.750.  Can  you  show  it  ?  Should  such  charges  as 
those  be  made  if  they  cannot  be  substantiated? — I 
think  there  are  two  examiners  in  anatomy  from  St. 
Bartholomew's. 

11.751.  That  may  be,  but  there  are  not  always  two? 

 ]Sfo.    There  is  not  always  such  a  large  representation 

on  the  Council.  You  are  asking  mo  to  point  to  institii- 
tions  in  which  there  is  a  co-relation  between  the  num- 


ber of  examiners  and  tho  number  of  members  of  tho 
Council. 

11.752.  How  many  does  the  Council  consist  of?  I 

do  not  know. 

11.753.  Do  you  know  how  many  St.  Bartholomew's 

men  there  are  ? — Pour.    [The  actual  number  is  five.  

Note  added  subsequently  .~\ 

11.754.  There  are  24  members.  That  would  repre- 
sent one  sixth  ? — Yes. 

11.755.  Do  you  think  that  one  sixth  would  have  tho 
power  of  carrying  a  particular  candidate  against  a 
majority  of  five.sixths  ?— They  would  evidently  have  one 
sixth  of  the  influence  at  any  rate. 

11.756.  Well,  they  would  have  one  sixth,  but  there 
would  be  five  sixths  of  the  influence  against  it.  Sup- 
posing a  St.  Bartholomew's  man  were  unduly  pressed 
it  would  be  five  to  one  against  him.  According  to  your 
argument  other  schools  take  care  of  themselves  as 
much  as  St.  Bartholomew's  takes  care  of  itself? — Some 
of  the  other  schools  fail  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

11.757.  Why? — They  have  no  examiners. 

11.758.  How  is  that? — It  is  not  because  some  of  the 
examiners  have  not  high  qualifications. 

11.759.  Do  you  represent  that  four  St.  Bartholomew's 
men  on  the  Council  of  24  could  secure  the  unworthy 
election  of  a  St.  Bartholomew's  man  ?— I  did  not  say 
any  single  man  was  unworthy.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parison. I  think  several  members  of  a  council  could 
very  largely  influence  the  election  of  candidates. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


[See  letter  and  statement  of  this  witness,  Appendix  No.  58,  Paper  No.  2.] 


W.  H. 

/Kckinson, 
Esq.,  M.D. 
F.R.C.P. 


W.  Howsor  Dickinson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  examined. 
(Dr.  Dickinson  handed  in  a  statement.    For  this  statement  see  Appendix  No.  19.) 


11.760.  (Chairman.)  You  represent  St.  George's 
Medical  School  ?— Yes. 

11.761.  In  the  first  place,  you  agree  with  the  state- 
ment which  was  drawn  up  by  the  medical  schools  ?— 
Yes,  very  generally. 

11,762  Then  with  regard  to  the  general  subject,  do 
you, 'on  the  whole,  approve  of  the  professorial  scheme 
or  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  or  of  the  Gresham  Charter  ?— On  the  whole 
we  are  inclined,  in  most  respects,  to  think  that  the 
professorial  scheme  has  certain  advantages.  However, 
we  do  not  wish  to  express  any  absolute  opinion.  We 
think  a  certain  amount  of  compromise  might  be  arrived 
at.  With  regard  to  the  professorial  scheme  we  thought 
it  would  be°a  great  advantage,  particularly  to  the 
smaller  schools  of  medicine  if  there  were  a  central 
point  in  London  at  which  some  of  the  scientific  branches 
were  taught,  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 
Speaking  for  my  own  school,  we  think  it  would  be 
better  taught  at  some  centre  place  than  even  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good 
school,  so  we  favour  the  professorial  scheme  in  that 
respect ;  but  we  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
promise between  that  and  the  Gresham  scheme  might 
be  arrived  at. 

11.763.  Whom  would  the  scientific  part  bo  taught  by, 
a  professor  of  the  University  ?— We  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  that.  We  would  rather  leave  that  point ;  but 
probably  it  would  be  taught  by  some  professor  cf  the 
University. 

11.764.  Would  you  say  anything  as  to  the  regular 
course  of  medicine  ?— We  wish  to  reserve,  for  our  own 
hospital  entirely  the  teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
which  we  think  we  can  do  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

11.765.  With  regard  to  your  own  teachers,  you  would 
not  wish  the  University  to  interfere  with  them  ?—  Not 
as  regards  practical  medicine  or  surgery. 

11.766.  Or  with  the  appointment  of  the  teachers? — 
We  should  very  much  object  to  that  as  far  as  regards 
medicine  and  surgery.  We  should  make  a  point  of 
doing  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

11.767.  In  other  respects  do  you  favour  the  profes- 
sorial scheme  ?— Yes,  on  the  whole,  although  we  think 
that  a  certain  amount  of  compromise  would  be  quite 
obtainab'fl. 


11.768.  You  approve  of  the  absorption  of  colleges 
other  than  medical? — Yes,  absorption  or  affiliation, 
whatever  term  is  used. 

11.769.  You  think  that  they  should  gradually  merge 
in  the  new  University  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  our 
idea. 

11.770.  And  that  their  autonomy  should  cease?-. 
Yes. 

11.771.  Is  your  wish  for  the  professorial  University 
so  strong  that  you  would  oppose  any  other  scheme  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  We  think  we  may  say  we  prefer  it  to 
any  other  scheme  that  is  before  us.  We  think  a  certain 
amount  of  compromise  might  be  arrived  at. 

11.772.  Do  you  think  that  in  this  professorial  scheme 
the  existing  London  University  should  take  part  ? — -We 
have  put  down  that  we  would  prefer  one  University  if 
possible.  We  have  put  in  the  words  "  if  possible,"  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  because  we  really  did  not  think  it 
possible.  I  think  the  only  attainable  scheme  would  be 
to  leave  the  London  University  alone  to  do  its  own 
special  work,  and  to  have  another  body  to  confer 
degrees  obtainable  by  ordinary  students.  A  great 
thing  which  my  school  wishes  to  urge  is  the  funda- 
mental matter  that  there  should  be  medical  degrees 
obtainable  by  a  majority  of  medical  students  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  tho  degrees  of  the  London  University 
are  not.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  University  of  London, 
but  I  have  been  an  examiner  there,  and  I  know  how 
difficult  the  examinations  are  ;  they  are  practically  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  medical  student. 

11.773.  And  on  the  whole,  though  you  would  wish  to 
see  such  a  thing,  you  think  there  are  too  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  University  of  London  under- 
taking this  new  work  ? — I  think  there  would  be  too 
many  difficulties,  certainly. 

11.774.  Would  the  Gresham  scheme,  with  modifica- 
tions, be  likely  to  meet  your  views  ? — I  think  it  would 
if  it  allowed  foi  the  teaching  of  science  as  a  central 
matter  apart  from  the  schools. 

11.775.  There  is  power  in  the  Charter  already  to 
appoint  lecturers.  If  that  were  strengthened  and 
made  compulsory,  and  the  word  "  professor "  was 
inserted  instead  of  "lecturer,"  would  that  meet  your 
views  ?— Yes. 
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11.776.  I  see  from  your  paper  that  the  last  part  of 
your  scheme  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  that  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is.  I  am  directed  to  say  that  we  strongly 
think  the  Royal  Colleges  should  take  an  essential  and 
leading  part  in  any  scheme  for  the  conferring  of 
degrees  in  medicine.  We  think  that  the  Eoyal  Colleges 
have  done  that  exceedingly  well,  and  that  no  University 
body  would  be  equally  capable  of  conferring  degrees 
which  gave  a  license  to  practise.  We  do  not  insist 
upon  their  doing  it  entirely,  but  we  think  they  should 
be  largely  represented. 

11.777.  Do  you  approve  of  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  in  that  respect, 
that  they  should  have  joint  power  in  fixing  the  exami- 
nation for  the  medical  degree.  Do  you  go  as  far  as 
that  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  should. 

11.778.  If  they  had  that  power  I  suppose  it  would  not 
be  necessary  that  the  students  should  also  have  passed 
their  examination  before  they  could  be  qualified  to 
practise  ;  would  it  be  necessary  to  keep  that  up  also,  or 
if  they  had  a  voice  would  you  wish  the  degrees  of  the 
University  to  confer  power  to  practise  P— I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
off-hand,  but  my  impression  would  be  that  if  they  had 
a  voice  we  might  leave  it  to  them  to  arrange  as  they 
thought  fit. 

11.779.  Without  going  into  details  you  think  they 
should  have  a  leading  part  in  fixing  the  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

11.780.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish 
to  be  heard  ? — ISTo,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
point  except  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  new 
University  to  London.  We  certainly  think  that  in  any 
new  University  here  ought  to  be  some  local  relation  to 


London.  Every  University  except  the  University  of 
London  at  present  has  relation  to  its  own  geographical 
position.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should  make  the  terms 
very  difficult.  We  have  not  fixed  the  amount  of  resi- 
dence we  should  think  desirable,  we  should  desire  to 
leave  it  open  whether  it  is  two  years  or  one  year.  But 
we  do  think  that  the  people  who  get  the  degree  of 
the  new  University  ought  to  have  had  some  relation  to 
London  teaching  because  we  think  the  opportunities  for 
clinical  medicine  in  London  are  unequalled  in  the  world 
and  with  all  respect  for  provincial  authorities  we  do 
think  that  the  medical  profession  in  London  contains  a 
greater  number  of  people  who  are  eminent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
England  and  we  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give 
anybody  who  gets  a  degree  some  sort  of  local  associa- 
tion, particularly  in  relation  to  clinical  medicine. 

11.781.  But  whether  it  should  be  two  years  or  one 
you  would  leave  open  ? — Yes. 

11.782.  In  fact  you  agree  very  much  with  the  pro- 
posed charter  of  the  Gresham  University  ? — Yes. 

11.783.  With  regard  to  the  representation  of  tho 
colleges  would  you  like  to  see  that  rather  less  ?— Medi- 
cine would  form  the  most  important  part  of  any 
University  and  we  think  it  should  be  influentially 
represented,  but  we  would  rather  leave  the  details  open 
for  the  present. 

11.784.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ? — We  think  the  degree  should  not  be  a 
license  unless  the  Royal  colleges  are  included  in  the 
scheme,  and  then  it  should  be. 

1]  ,785.  You  wish'  to  see  the  Eoyal  Colleges  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate  and  given  power  to  assist  in  regu- 
1  aticg  the  examination  ? — Yes. 


W.  H. 

Dickinson, 
Esq.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

28  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Tuos.  W.  Shore,  Esq., 

11,786.  {Chairman.)  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
school  of  St  .  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to 
supplement  the  printed  statement  (for  this  document, 
which  the  witness  had  handed  in,  see  Appendix  No.  21) 
by  pointing  to  No.  6  with  regard  to  which  the  teachers 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  think  the  Gresham  Charter  might 
be  amended.  The  scientific  teaching  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's is  of  as  high  an  order  as  the  scientific  teaching 
of  any  college  in  London,  and  we  feel  that  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's should  be  recognised  as  a  college  in  science 
as  well  as  a  college  in  medicine.  If  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  hand  in  this  written  state- 
ment of  the  scientific  subjects  which  are  taught  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  of  the  standing  of  the  scientific  teachers 
and  of  the  equipment  for  scientific  teaching  which  we 
possess.  In  order  to  show  that  original  work  is  con- 
ducted in  our  laboratories  I  hand  in  a  paper  showing 
some  of  the  memoirs  founded  on  original  work  which 
have  been  published  by  teachers  and  others  connected 
with  St.  Bartholomew's  scientific  departments.  (For 
these  documents  see  Appendix  No.  22.)  We  give  a 
general  support  to  the  Gresham  Charter.  With  the 
exception  of  amending  it  in  that  particular  we  are 
satisfied  with  it. 

11.787.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  these  14  clauses 
that  you  would  wish  to  enlarge  upon  ? — I  think  not. 

11.788.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  admit  you  to  the 
Faculty  of  Science  without  admitting  any  other  school  ? 
— Upon  that  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 
We  think,  our  work  in  science  is  so  good  that  we  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  college  in  that  faculty  as  well  as 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

11.789.  You  prefer  the  Gresham  Charter,  but  if  that 
is  unattainable  would  you  be  willing  to  take  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  existing  London  University  ? — 
Yes.  In  fact  we  would  prefer  one  University  if  it 
were  possible,  but  our  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  provide  what  is  wanted  in  London  by  any  remodel- 
ling of  the  existing  University  of  London.  We  should 
very  much  deprecate  any  interference  in  the  way  of 
lowering  the  value  of  the  existing  medical  degree  of 
the  University  of  London.  What  we  wish  for  in  London 
is  a  degree  which  can  be  more  easily  attained  by  the 
great  majority  of  students. 

11.790.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  medical  colleges 
who  drew  up  this  paper  ? — Yes. 

11.791.  Really  what  it  comes  to  is  that  some  prefer 
the  London  University  scheme  and  some  the  Gresham, 
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but  you  are  all  alike  in  this,  that  though  you  would     Esq^  ^  "> 

prefer  one  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  other  ? —  

Yes,  except  that  as  far  as  St.  Bartholomew's  is  con- 
cerned, we  wish  for  direct  representation  on  the 
governing  body  of  any  University.  If  the  existing 
University  of  London  were  remodelled  we  wish  to  be 
directly  represented  as  a  college  in  that  University. 

11.792.  Is  that  the  general  view  ? — No,  it  is  not  the 
general  view.  Some  schools  would  be  content  with 
indirect  representation  through  the  faculties.  We 
wish  for  a  representation  as  a  college  in  addition  to 
representation  through  the  faculties  as  teachers. 

11.793.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to 
enlarge  upon  ? — Not  other  than  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  status  which  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's holds  in  London  as  the  largest  medical  school, 
and  to  say  that  in  any  scheme  which  is  brought  forward 
to  solve  the  University  question  for  London,  we  feel 
that  we  should  have  a  position  at  any  rate  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  school  or  college. 

11.794.  Would  your  school  assent  to  place  the 
appointment  of  its  teachers  in  the  hand  of  an  external 
body  ? — No,  we  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point. 

11.795.  If  the  medical  representations  should  be 
thought  too  large  you  would  like  to  add  to  the  size  of 
the  council  to  equalise  it  in  that  way  ? — -We  see  no 
objection  to  the  council  or  the  governing  body  being  a 
large  body. 

11.796.  You  wish  the  degrees  to  confer  license  to 
practice  ? — Yes,  but  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
uniformity  with  other  Universities.  We  do  not  feel 
very  strongly  upon  that  point. 

11.797.  You  think  residence  in  London  should  be 
made  essential  to  graduation  ? — Yes.  We  feel  that 
two  years'  residence  in  London  should  be  made 
essertial  for  graduation,  and  we  should  prefer  that  the 
two  years  should  be  the  final  two  years  rather  than  the 
earlier  two  years  on  account  of  the  great  clinical 
advantages  which  the  medical  schools  of  London  offer 
as  compared  with  provincial  institutions. 

11.798.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
re  you  not  ? — I  am  Warden  of  the  College. 

11.799.  Who  was  Warden  last  year  ? — I  have  been 
Warden  now  about  one  year.  At  this  time  last  year 
Dr.  Norman  Mooro  was  Warden. 

11,800-1.  (Professor  liamsay.)  It  is  a  very  important 
claim  you  have  made,  that  the  science  side  of  St. 
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11.802.  In  all  the  branches  of  science  ?— No ;  in 
those  branches  of  science  which  are  included  in  tho 
medical  curriculum. 

11.803.  Do  you  count  chemistry  as  included  in  the 
medical  curriculum  ? — Yes. 

11.804.  But  when  I  went  over  the  laboratories  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  I  understood  from  Dr.  Russell  that  the 
course  of  chemistry  was  limited  by  what  is  required 
for  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint  board  ? — Dr. 
Russell  is  not  the  only  teacher  there.  Dr.  Russell  has 
charge  of  the  department,  but  he  is  assisted  by  others, 
and  there  is  a  demonstrator  who  takes  higher  classes 
and  gives  higher  instruction. 

11.805.  But  is  there  any  work  carried  on  there 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  medical  degree  ? — 
Facilities  are  given  for  higher  work.  There  is  not  a 
regular  course  of  instruction,  but  facilities  are  given 
to  students  to  carry  on  work  in  any  higher  branch  of 
chemistry. 

11.806.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  almost  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  that  is  actually  given  confined 
to  the  ordinary  three  months'  course  of  chemistry 
which  is  required  for  the  examinations  of  the  conjoint 
board  ;  or  to  preparatory  courses  for  those  students 
who  come  up  knowing  little  or  no  chemistry  at  all  ? — 
No  ;  that  is  not  a  correct  statement  at  all.  There  is 
a  course  of  chemistry  going  on  throughout  the  whole 
year.  There  is  a  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry 
carried  on  by  the  demonstrator  of  chemistry  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  sessional  year,  from  October  to 
July. 

11,807.  But  it  is  to  a  large  extent  for  students  who 
come  up  too  unfit  begin  the  three  months'  course,  is  it 
not  ? — No,  it  is  totally  independent.   The  three  months' 
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course  which  you  refer  to  is  confined  to  the  students 
under  the  conjoint  board.  The  longer  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  I  refer  to  is  intended  mainly  for  students 
for  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  of  the 
University  cf  London;  for  students  for  the  inter- 
mediate science  of  the  University  of  London,  and  any 
students  who  may  proceed  further  with  chemistry. 
Occasionally  we  have  students  who  graduate  at  the 
B.Sc.  examination  of  the  University  of  London  in 
chemistry. 

11.808.  You  have  then  regular  courses  of  instruction 
leading  on  to  the  degrees  of  tho  London  Universitv  P— * 
Yes.  J 

11.809.  And  you  give  encouragement  to  research 
work  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Conjoint  Board  ?— There  are  facilities 
given  to  any  students  who  may  care  to  go  in  for 
research  work  afterwards. 

11.810.  Do  you  consider  that  your  apparatus  is 
sufficient  for  all  these  purposes  ? — Yes. 

11.811.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Who  is  your  professor 
of  physics  ? — Mr.  Womack. 

11.812.  Have    you    a    physical    laboratory  ?  The 

ordinary  work  of  physics  is  carried  on  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  but  there  is  attached  to  it  a  physical  room 
for  special  and  higher  experiments. 

11.813.  A  physical  room  in  the  chemical  department  ? 
— Yes. 

11.814.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Would  your  school 
object  to  the  University  having  the  poAver  to  exclude 
any  teacher  ?— I  think  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
Gresham  Charier.  The  provision  in  tho  Gresham 
Charter  on  that  point  would,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

11.815.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  In  paragraph  13  you  think  of 

the  professors  being  appointed  by  the  University  ?  

Yes,  without  interfering  in  any  way  Avith  tho  functions 
of  existing  teaching  institutions. 

withdrew. 


The  following  statement  was  received  from  Dr.  Shobe  after  his  evidence  was  in  print : — 


After  having  read  Mr.  Boyd's  evidence  I  desire  to 
add  the  following  statements  : — 

1.  I  do  not  agree  with  his  view  that  the  foundation 

of  a  new  "  pass  "  degree  in  the  existing  Univer- 
sity open  to  London  trained  students  only,  the 
present  pass  becoming  an  "honours"  degree, 
would  be  satisfactory.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  mere  "  pass  "  degree  for  London  trained 
students  only,  whilst  the  "  honours "  degree 
would  be  available  for  provincial  trained  stu- 
dents, is  not  at  all  what  is  contemplated  by 
St.  Bartholomew's.  On  this  point  I  agree  with 
Professor  Schafer  in  his  remarks  in  answer 
No.  11,564. 

2.  I  entirely  dissent  from  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd's  views 

on  the  subject  of  a  "  professorial  "  University, 
to  which  my  colleagues  are  strongly  opposed. 

3.  As  to  the  suggested  establishment  of  a  central 

school  for  the  teaching  of  science  in  connexion 
with  the  medical  schools  (Question  11,288),  I 
consider  that)  such  a  central  school  would  -  be 
very  undesirable  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  students  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  impossibility 
of  giving  proper  practical  laboratory  instruction 
to  large  classes.  A  central  school  of  this  kind 
would  render  the  preliminary  scientific  teaching 
in  London  far  less  efficient  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  preliminaiy  scientific  teaching  now  given 
at  the  larger  schools,  University  College,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and  St.  Thomas',  is  in 
every  way  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  part  of  the  University  of  London  medical 
course.  That  a  certain  amount  of  combination 
amongst  the  smaller  medical  schools  for  scientific 
teaching  may  be  advantageous  is,  I  think,  a 
point  well  worthy  of  consideration,  but  should, 
I  consider,  be  left  to  the  schools  concerned  to 
deal  with  voluntarily. 

4.  I  may  supplement  Mr.  Boyd's  replies  (Nos.  11,512 

and  11,513)  by  saying  that  the  lecturers  on 
scientific  subjects  (i.e.,  chemistry,  physics,  bio- 
logy, botany,  and  physiology)  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's are  not  members  of  the  hospital  staff ; 
nor  are  these  lectureships  held  by  men  who  are 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  staff. 


5.  As  to  the  question  whether  promotion  from  one 

post  to  another  goes  by  "  seniority,"  I  may  say 
that  this  is  not  the  case  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
The  only  question  ever  considered  in  the  election 
to  the  staff  or  to  lectureships  in  any  of  the  purely 
medical  or  of  the  scientific  subjects  is,  who  is 
the  best  candidate  for  that  particular  office,  and 
instances  can  be  cited  to  show  that  "  seniority  " 
in  such  appointments  is  quite  a  minor  considera- 
tion.   Cases  can  also  be  quoted  to  show  that 
men  have  been  elected  to  the  staff  and  to  lecture- 
ships at  St.  Bartholomew's  who  were  not  educated 
there.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that,  in  addition  to  the  education  of 
students  to  qualify  them  as  practitioners,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
consists  in  the  encouragement  of  medical  and 
scientific  research  and  the  production  of  teachers, 
some  holding  offices  at  other  medical  schools  and 
colleges.    In  connexion  with  six  of  the  other 
medical  schools  of  London  there  are  at  present 
no  fewer  than  15  teachers  who  were  educated  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  whilst  others  hold  professor- 
ships  in  Universities  and  provincial  colleges, 
in  medical  or  scientific  subjects.    We  are  thus 
able  not  only  to  select  the  larger  number  of  our 
own  teachers  but  also  to  provide  teachers  at 
other  colleges  from  among  the  young  men  who 
aro  trained  as  teachers  by  holding  junior  demon- 
stratorships in  our  school. 

6.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  present  Univer- 

sity of  London  would  be  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  University 
in  London.  Such  a  new  University  would  only 
give  to  London  what  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Durham,  Edinburgh,  and  other  cities 
now  possess,  for  the  degrees  of  the  existing 
University  of  London  would  remain  opnn  to  all 
alike,  and  the  better  students  in  London  would 
still  proceed  to  the  old  University  ,  just  as  some 
students  from  Manchester  and  other  cities  now 
come  up  to  graduate  in  the  University  of  London, 

T.  W.  SHOKE. 

September  1892. 
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11,810.  (Chairman.)  You  represent  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital Medical  School  ? — Yes.  I  desire  to  hand  in  this 
book,  which  describes  the  institution  (handing  same 
to  Chairman).  What  I  have  written  down  on  this 
paper  is  my  own  individual  opinion.  There  has  been, 
no  general  meeting  of  the  school.  No  joint  opinion 
has  been  arrived  at. 

11.817.  You  are  in  favour  of  one  University  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

11.818.  You  would  regard  a  close  association  of 
teaching  and  examination  as  essential,  but  would 
disapprove  of  candidates  being  examined  by  their  own 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

11.819.  You  approve  in  the  main  of  the  professorial 
Bchcine  ? — Yes. 

11.820.  You  would  excludo  the  Royal  Colleges  from 
controlling  tho  medical  curriculum  or  examinations  ? — 
Yes. 

11.821.  You  would  accord  to  Medicine  a  share  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  equal  to  that  of  other 
faculties  ? — Yes. 

11.822.  You  would  claim  for  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  School  direct  and  independent  representation 
upon  the  governing  body  of  any  University  which 
might  be  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  G-resham  Charter, 
and  in  which  teaching  institutions  as  such  are  repre- 
sented upon  the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

11.823.  You  would  also,  in  the  event  of  a  University 
being  founded  having  such  a  composition  of  its  go- 
verning body,  claim  for  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical 
School  to  be  constituted  a  college  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity. That  is  the  same  request  as  that  made  by  St. 
Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

11.824.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  details  about  what 
scientific  apparatus  or  means  for  teaching  you  have 
got,  but,  shortly,  can  you  say  that  you  have  full  means 
for  giving  scientific  instruction  ? — Yes. 

11.825.  And  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it 
now  ? — Yes,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  now. 

11.826.  The  details  I  daresay  will  be  contained  in 
the  book  you  have  put  in  ? — Practically  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  there. 

11.827.  Then  you  say  that  in  the  event  of  a  new 
University  being  founded  on  and  by  some  modification 


of  the  present  University  of  London  you  would  view 
with  disfavour  any  interference  with  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  degrees  of  that  University,  and  you 
are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  added  to  it  the 
means  of  providing  degrees  in  Medicine  attainable  by 
the  majority  of  London  students  after  a  period  of 
residence  in  one  of  the  schools.  Should  a  second 
University  be  founded  independent  of  the  University 
of  London,  you  think  such  University  ought  to  be  local 
in  its  sphere  of  action,  that  is,  for  London  students 
after  a  period  of  residence.  Do  you  agree  with  the 
two  years'  clause  in  the  Greshain  scheme  ? — I  have  not 
committed  myself  to  any  definite  period  of  time.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  time — practically  for  the 
reasons  for  which  Dr.  Dickinson  gave. 

11.828.  Then  with  regard  to  the  examinations  of  the 
London  University  P — I  think  the  present  degrees  of 
the  University  of  London  are  not  obtainable  by  the 
majority  of  students.  They  are  too  hard — too  diffi- 
cult. 

11.829.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  have  not 
mentioned  which  you  wish  to  mention  ?  —  Nothing 
further  than  this.  My  reason  for  rather  favouring 
the  professorial  scheme  is  that  I  think  it  will  in  the 
long  run  best  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  education  in 
London,  not  simply  medical  education,  but  education 
in  general.  I  think  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
medical  schools  to  have  an  adequate  or  proportional 
representation  in  a  first  class  University,  rather  than 
have  an  undue  proportion  such  as  is  accorded  in  the 
Gresharn  scheme,  which,  I  believe,  would  not  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  University  of  the  same  high  stan- 
dard as  the  professorial  scheme  would  be  likely  to  lead 
to,  or  which  one  would  wish  to  have  established  in 
London. 

11.830.  (Lord  Reay.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  main 
feature  of  a  professorial  University  would  be  that  tho 
professors  and  all  the  teachers  of  such  a  University 
should  be  appointed  by  one  and  the  same  authority, 
and  not  by  various  bodies.  That  is  what  is  understood 
by  a  professorial  University  ? — Yes ;  I  quite  under- 
stand that  the  University  professors  occupying  the 
chief  chairs  would  necessarily  have  to  be  appointed  by 
some  body  of  that  kind,  but  I  imagine  that  there 
would  be  subordinate  teachers  scattered  throughout 
the  various  establishments  who  would  nevertheless 
have  a  University  status  which  they  would  not  obtain 
in  any  other  way. 


H.  W.  Page, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
M.C., 
F.R.C.S. 

28  July  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Fred  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.l 

11.831.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  on  behalf  of  Guy's 
Hospital  Medical  School  ? — Yes. 

11.832.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  what  has  been 
said  as  regards  the  points  upon  which  the  London 
medical  schools  are  agreed  P — Yes. 

11.833.  Will  you  give  me  any  particulars  in  which 
your  own  opinion  differs  from  what  has  been  said 
before  ? — In  so  far  as  my  school  differs  from  what  has 
been  said  originally  by  Mr.  Boyd,  I  should  say  that  we 
agree  most  closely  with  what  has  been  said  by  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's as  expressing  their  views.  My  colleagues 
are  strongly  opposed  to  a  professorial  University,  and 
would  prefer  that  the  separate  colleges  should  be  re- 
presented on  the  governing  body  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity. 

11.834.  Do  you  feel  strongly  as  regards  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  one  University  or  two  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  we  feel  strongly.  We  feel  that  ideally 
it  is  desirable  that  in  one  town  there  should  be  one 
University ;  but  we  quite  see  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  attempt  to  modify  the  existing  London 
University  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  teaching 
University  in  London,  conferring  degrees  of  the  stan- 
dard that  is  required,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
oppose,  or  object  very  strongly  to,  the  existence  of 
another  if  that  were  the  only  way  of  meeting  what 
seem  to  be  the  requirements  of  education,  both 
medical  and  general,  in  London  at  the  present  time. 

11,835.  Though  you  might  prefer  another,  you  would 
have  no  fundamental  objection  to  the  Gresharn  scheme  ? 


'.,  F.R.C.P.,  examined.  F.  Taylor, 

,                  ;'  „  Esq.,M.D. 

—I  think  on  the  whole  our  feelings  are  m  favour  of  F.R.C.P. 

the  main  provisions  of  the  Gresharn  scheme.   

11.836.  When  you  say  you  agree  with  what  was  said 
by  St.  Bartholomew's,  does  that  mean  that  you  wish 
to  be  affiliated  as  regards  the  Science  Faculty  as  well  ? 
— We  should  like  to  send  in  a  claim  to  be  recognised 
as  a  College  of  Science  also,  certainly. 

11.837.  Have  you  facilities  for  teaching  Science? — 
Yes.  I  am  prepared  to  lay  prospectuses  and  particu- 
lars of  our  facilities  for  teaching  Science  before  the 
Commission,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  students  whom  wo  have  succeeded  in  passing 
during  the  last  10  years  at  the  jsreliminary  scientific 
examination  of  the  London  University,  in  which  it 
is  seen  that  we  have  passed  10  per  cent,  of  all  that 
have  passed  from  other  schools,  and  also  the  first 
M.B.  examination,  which  is  in  part  Science,  seeing 
that  Organic  Chemistry  is  an  important  subject  in 
the  examination.  (For  this  document  and  for  a  paper 
giving  particulars  of  the  teaching  of  Science  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  see  Appendix  No.  23.) 

11.838.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Royal  Col- 
leges being  associated  in  managing  the  examinations 
for  the  medical  degree  ? — Our  school  thinks  that  they 
should  be  included  in  a  scheme  for  the  University,  but 
the  school  also  rather  thinks  that  they  should  be  in- 
cluded mainly  in  the  way  of  representation  rather 
than  as  taking  a  very  prominent  share  in  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations. 

11.839.  If  they  were  represented  on  the  Senate  would 
that  do  ? — Yes. 

3  N  4 
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11.840.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish 
to  state  your  views  ? — "We  thought  also  that  residence 
should  be  enforced  to  the  extent  of  two  years  for 
students  qualifying  in  the  University. 

11.841.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  ? — Yes. 

11.842.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Is  the  new  and  lower 
degree  that  you  want  to  be  in  strictly  medical  subjects 
above  the  standard  of  the  conjoint  board,  or  is  it  to 
be  at  the  standard  of  the  conjoint  boai'd?  Do  you 
think  that  adequate  for  the  M.D.  degree? — I  do 
not  know  what  this  question  was  exactly  "think 
"  that  the  subjects  of  this  board's  examination  are 
"  adequate  for."   I  do  not  think  we  should  be  prepared 


to  go  as  far  as  that,  but  for,  say,  the  Bachelorship  of 
Medicine,  I  think  wc  should  regard  the  medical  part  of 
the  conjoint  diploma  examination  as  adequate  or  very 
nearly  adequate. 

11,843.  How  would  you  have  more  for  the  M.D.  ?  — 
I  think  it  would  require  a  little  more  prolonged  attend- 
ance at  the  hospital,  and  tho  examination  might  easily 
be  made  more  strict,  more  searching,  and  more  tho- 
rough in  order  to  provide  for  the  M.D.  degree.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  that. 


11 ,844. 
thesis. 


(Mr.   Bendall.)   Or  a  thesis? — Yes,  or  a 


The  witness  withdrew. 


F.  Payne,  FkanK  Payne,  Esq.,  M.Sc., 

Esq.,  M.Sc, 

B.A.,  11,845.  (Cha.irman.)   You  appear  on  behalf  of  tho 

F.R.CP.       medical  school  of  St.  Thomas' Hospital  ? — Yes.  1  have 

  a  statement  hero  which,  with  your  Lordship's  permis- 
sion, I  will  read: — "We  agree  with  the  statement 
"  made  on  behalf  of  the  medical  schools  by  the  chief 
"  witness,  but  desire  to  add  the  following  observa- 
"  tions: — 

"(1.)  We  are  in  favour  of  having,  if  possible,  only 
"  one  University  in  London. 

"  (2.)  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  in  favour 
"  of  some  such  University  scheme  as  that  proposed 
"  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  last  year. 
"  We  also  think  that  the  foundation  of  professorships 
"  not  replacing  but  only  supplementing  the  teaching 
"  of  the  medical  schools  would  be  of  great  value, 
"  especially  in  certain  departments  of  medicine,  and 
"  as  tending  to  the  advancement  of  science.  As  an 
"  alternative  we  would  acquiesce  in  a  scheme  like 
"  that  of  the  Gresham  Charter. 

"  (3.)  We  think  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
"  Surgeons  should  be  included  in  the  proposed  new  or 
"  remodelled  University  as  they  were  in  the  scheme 
"  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

"  (4.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  teaching  institutions 
"  as  such,  aro  to  be  represented  on  the  govering  body 
"  of  the  proposed  University  each  of  the  medical 
"  schools  should  be  thus  represented  as  a  medical 
"  college  ;  and  we  should  also  claim  on  behalf  of 
"  our  school  to  be  represented  as  a  College  of  Science. 
"  In  support  of  this  claim  we  submit  our  prospectus 
"  and  also  a  special  statement  of  our  staff  and  appli- 
"  ances  for  teaching  science. 

"  (5.)  We  thinkt-hat  the  proposed  new  medical  degree 
"  should  not  confer  a  license  to  practise  unless  the 
"  Universities  should  be  united  with  some  body  already 
"  possessing  the  power  to  grant  a  license. 

"  (6.)  In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  in  regard 
"  to  medicine  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  for- 
"  mation  of  a  teaching  University  for  London  are 
"  not  only  the  giving  of  greater  facilities  for  gradua- 
"  tion,  but  also  the  continued  improvement  of  medical 
"  education,  (especially  in  those  departments  which 
"  require  elaborate  appliances)  and  the  advancement 
"  of  medicine  and  its  auxiliary  sciences.  For  the  latter 
"  object  the  funds  of  the  medical  schools  being  derived 
"  entirely  from  students'  fees,  are  inadequate,  and 
"  not  altogether  applicable."  Then  I  have  also  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  scientific  teachers. 

11,846.  (Mr.  Jnstie.)  Does  it  dissent  from  what  you 
have  just  read  ? — No,  it  is  an  extension  in  further 
detail. 

The  witness 
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"Chemistry.  —  Lecturer,  Professor  Wyndham  Dun- 
"  stan,  M.A.  There  are  a  large  students'  laboratory, 
"  private  laboratories,  and  a  special  lecture  theatre. 

"  Physics. —  Demonstrator,  Dr.  Ince,  Ph.D.  There 
"  is  a  large  physical  laboratory  which  has  been  in  use 
"  for  some  years,  and  is  now  being  refitted. 

''Botany. —  Lecturer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A, 
"  B.Sc. 

1 '  Comparative  Anatomy. — Lecturer,  Mr.  P.  G.  Par- 
"  sons,  F.L.S. 

"  General  Biology. — Lecturers,  Mr.  Bennett  and 
"  Mr.  Parsons.  A  laboratory  for  practical  instruc- 
"  tion  in  these  subjects  is  about  to  be  built  imme- 
"  diately  as  part  of  a  large  addition  to  the  school 
"  buildings.  No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  large 
"  departments  devoted  to  physiology  and  anatomy,  as 
"  these  subjects  are  more  strictly  medical." 

11.847.  '  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  have  had  very 
great  experience  in  examining  in  other  Universities 
so  that  you  know  very  well  what  the  standard  of  other 
Universities  is.  Would  you  mind  stating  whether 
you  think  the  proposed  pass  degree  of  medicine  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  Universities 
that  you  know  ?  For  example,  should  it  be  in  any 
way  lower  than  the  standard  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  or  Oxford  ? — I  think  it  might  be  of  a  stan- 
dard about  like  that  of  Edinburgh  or  of  Oxford,  in  both 
which  Universities  I  have  examined.  At  Edinburgh  of 
course  the  number  of  candidates  is  larger  than  the 
number  is  at  Oxford,  but  the  standard  is  about  the  same. 

11.848.  Does  that  apply  to  examinations  in  science 
as  well  as  practical  subjects  ?  Would  you  maintain  the 
standard  of  examination  in  science  equal  at  least  to 
the  examinations  at  Edinburgh  ?  —  Yes.  I  should 
think  it  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  standard  in  Edinburgh. 

11.849.  Y'ou  do  not  see  any  very  marked  difference 
between  those  standards  and  the  standard  of  the  other 
English  Universities,  do  you  ? — I  think  the  English 
Universities,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are  about  the  same 
as  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of 
London,  which  is,  of  course,  more  difficult,  (I  refer  to 
the  minimum  standard  for  passing  in  each  case). 

The  following  statement  was  received  from  Dn.  Payne 
after  the  evidence  was  in  print : — - 

I  wish  to  add  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  staff  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  in  favour 
of  a  scheme  such  as  that  suggested  in  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Boyd  in  his  answers  to  questions  11,144  to  11,147. 

withdrew. 


W.  G. 
Spencer,  Esq., 
M.B.,  M.S., 
F.R.C.S. 


W  G.  Si'ekcek,  Esq.,  M.B. 

11.850.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School  ? — Yes. 

11.851.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make? — We 
support  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  which  was 
accepted  by  the  schools  formerly.  It  may  be  modified. 
Dr.  Allchin  has  put  in  one  form  of  scheme  showing  a 
way  in  which  it  might  be  modified.  In  that  there  is  a 
regulation  for  admission  for  a  pass  examination  for 
students  educated  wholly  or  in  part  in  London,  and  for 
an  honours  examination  to  which  all  the  world  might 
come.  With  regard  to  the  very  strict  limitation  of 
that  pass  examination,  questions  were  asked  before 
with  regard  to  provincial  students  being  admitted  to 
that  pass  examination,  and  it  was  said  that  they  must 


M.S.,  F  R.C.S.,  examined. 

show  as  good  teaching  as  in  London.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Westminster  School  imagines  that  the  degree  is  to 
be  a  degree  which  is  evidence  of  thorough  teaching, 
and  if  provincial  students  aro  to  be  admitted  to  the 
pass  it  is  only  on  that  evidence  of  teaching.  With  re- 
gard to  the  honours  it  should  be  as  at  present,  not 
restricted  in  its  area. 

11,852.  Do  you  require  residence? — Of  course,  as  in 
other  cases  they  woiild  have  to  reside  two  years  unless 
they  could  show  the  thorough  evidence  of  teaching  at  a 
recognised  medical  school. 


11,853.  You  would  relax 
stances,  would  you  ? — Yes. 


it  under  those  circum- 
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11.854.  Do  you  wish  to  be  admitted  as  a  Faculty  of 
Science  ? — No.  Nor  do  we  ask  for  direct  representation 
on  the  governing  body.  We  wish  for  a  representation 
only  through  Faculties.  We  oppose  the  direct  repre- 
sentation, for  one  among  other  reasons,  because  if  you 
begin  to  admit  direct  representation  from  teaching 
bodies  you  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  Besides  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College,  there  are  other 
colleges  in  arts,  for  instance,  and  you  may  go  on  until 
you  get  a  council  of  any  sizj  almost. 

11.855.  Would  you  be  content  with  representation 
through  Faculties  ? — Yes.  We  also  think  there  should 
be  an  examinational  association  such  as  is  mentioned  in 
clause  47  of  the  University  of  London  scheme,  and 
direct  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
Colleges. 

11.856.  Do  you  wish  the  Eoyal  Colleges  to  take  any 
part  in  the  examinations  ? — This  is  contemplated  in  the 
47th  clause  of  the  Senate's  scheme.  We  originally 
accepted  that  scheme  as  a  whole,  and  we  still  hold  to 
our  idea.  That  is  the  first  scheme  we  accepted,  and  we 
retain  our  opinion.  That  is  as  to  the  juass  examination, 
leaving  the  honours  examination  to  the  University 
entirely. 


11.857.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Did  all  the  schools  accept  that 
idea  ? — Yes,  all  the  schools  signified  to  the  Senate  their 
approval.  Then  with  regard  to  the  matriculation 
examination  and  the  preliminary  scientific,  we  think 
that  if  they  are  maintained  at  their  present  standard, 
and  in  their  present  form,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  majority  of  students.  We  think  that  the  pass 
examinations  must  be  relaxed  a  little  in  those  par- 
ticulars, but  we  would  desire  that  the  University  of 
London  conduct  them. 

11.858.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish 
to  say  ? — We  are  opposed  to  the  professorial  scheme 
because  for  one  reason,  putting  it  broadly,  a  professorial 
University  means  the  appointment  of  the  professors  by 
one  central  body. 

11.859.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  schools  are  willing 
to  have  their  teachers  appointed  by  a  professorial 
body  ? — They  are  not. 

We  declined  the  Gresham  Scheme  because  it  gave 
about  half  the  representation  to  University  College  and 
King's  College  on  the  Council,  giving  them  thereby  a 
preponderant  which  we  considered  to  be  unfair  and 
undesirable. 


W.  G. 

Spencer,  Esq., 
M.B.,  M.S., 
F.R.C.S. 

28  July  1893. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


[Note. — -De.  Coupland  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mk.  Stanley  Boyd.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Twenty-third  Day. 


Friday,  29th  July  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chaie. 


The  Loed  Reay,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playpair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
M.P. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Beowne,  B.D. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  BA. 

Ralph  C.  Palmee,  Esq.,  BA. 

Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  Esq.,  M.A. 

J.  Leybouen  Goddaed,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretar 


y- 


J.  Eric  Ericiisen,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


11.860.  (Chairman.)  I  will  first  ask  you  with  regard 
to  the  hardship  of  the  London  medical  students  in  not 
being  able  to  obtain  an  M.D.  degree.  Will  you  tell  us 
your  views  on  that  subject  ? — That  hardship  is  gene- 
rally recognised  both  by  the  students  and  by  the 
teachers  in  London.  The  London  medical  student  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  of 
medical  degrees  that  are  obtainable  by  the  average 
medical  student  elsewhere.  The  only  institution  in 
London  that  confers  the  M.D.  degree  is  the  University 
of  London,  and  that  degree  is  of  so  high  a  standard  that 
it  is  unattainable  by  the  great  majority  of  medical 
students  in  London.  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
those  who  take  the  M.D.  degree  in  London  is  not  more 
than  25  to  30  in  the  year  out  of  a  body  of  medical 
students  of  whom  some  500  or  600  present  themselves 
for  examination  at  the  conjoint  board  and  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

11.861.  What  is  your  particular  objection  to  the 
University  of  London  degree  ?  Do  you  care  to  state 
your  opinion  on  that  point? — I  have  no  objection  to 
the  degree  of  the  University  of  London.  I  think  it  a 
very  excellent  degree,  and  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  that  a  degree 
of  so  high  a  standard  should  be  maintained.    But  I 
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also  think  it  is  desirable,  as  a  matter  really  of  profes- 
sional advantage  to  the  ordinary  practitioner — the 
general  practitioner,  I  mean,  whose  education  has  not 
been  carried  to  so  high  a  standard — that  he  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  degree  on  the  level  of  the  degrees  of 
some  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  I  would  more  espe- 
cially say  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  degree 
of  which  I  look  upon  as  an  exceedingly  good  average 
medical  degree.  I  mention  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh specially,  because  I  am  better  acquainted  with 
that  than  I  am  with  the  other  Scottish  Universities  ; 
but  I  believe  that  both  the  degrees  of  Aberdeen  and 
Glasgow  have,  especially  of  late  years,  been  greatly 
improved  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  examinations 
for  them. 

11,862.  With  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  conjoint  board,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  higher  or  lower  in  point  of  difficulty  and  value  than 
the  degree  which  you  would*  propose  ? — I  think  the 
examination  of  the  conjoint  board  is  an  extremely  good 
examination  for  the  average  medical  student.  I  think 
it  is  as  good  an  examination  as  can  be  devised,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  examination  that  is  very  much  on  the 
level  of  those  for  the  M.B.  degree  of  most  of  the  Uni- 
Tersities  in  the  kingdom. 

3  O 


J.  E. 

Erichsen . 
Esq.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. 
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j,  11,863.  Has  the  conjoint  board  an  examination  in 

Erichsen,       regard  to  other  matters  than  purely  medical  practical 
Esq.,  LL.D.,    matters  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  purely  medical  exami- 
F.R.S.  nation. 

~~    "  11,864.  It  is  purely  medical,  is  it  ? — The  examination 

29  July  1832.  Q£  conjoint  board  is  purely  medical  and  surgical, 
in  those  subjects  that  lead  up  to  the  final  examination 
in  medicine  and  surgery. 

1 1.865.  Then  for  scientific  and  other  knowledge  some 
other  instruction  is  necessary  ? — There  is  a  preliminary 
examination  for  those  purposes,  and  the  standard  of 
that  preliminary  examination  has  recently  been  raised. 
I  think  with  regard  to  that  point  that  the  new  Univer- 
sity should  hold  in  its  own  hands  the  examinations  in 
literary  and  preliminary  scientific  matters,  and  also 
the  final  examinations  for  the  M.D.  degree. 

11.866.  And  the  qualifying  examination  could  be 
done  by  the  conjoint  board  ?  —  Tes  ;  the  qualifying- 
examination  could  be  done  by  the  conjoint  board  or  by 
some  similar  institution. 

11.867.  So  that  the  conjoint  board  and  the  University 
should  act  in  harmony  together,  one  body  doing  one 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  other  the  other,  each  supple- 
menting what  is  left  undone  by  the  other  ? — I  think  so. 
If  a  scheme  of  that  kind  could  be  devised,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  useful  one  for  the  profession  and  the  public. 

11.868.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  committee  of  the 
conjoint  board  having  any  share  in  determining  the 
final  examinations  of  the  University  ?  —  I  think  the 
two  Royal  Colleges,  should  be  represented  on  the 
Council  of  the  University.  I  think  they  should  have  a 
voice  on  the  Council  of  the  University. 

11.869.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — I 
think  it  would  be  sufficient.  I  think  the  final  exami- 
nation for  the  M.D.  degree  ought  to  be  conducted  solely 
and  entirely  by  the  University  itself. 

11.870.  Not  in  the  way  suggested  in  the  scheme  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  in  which  the 
Royal  Colleges  were  brought  in  ?— No.  I  think  the 
University  ought  to  hold  the  examination  for  the  M.D. 
degree  in  its  own  hands. 

11.871.  Then  with  regard  to  the  final  two  years 
of  residence  before  the  examination.  Do  you  wish 
to  say  something  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  spent  ? — At 
present  a  five  years'  curriculum  is  required  from  the- 
medical  student,  and  I  think  that  he  might  take  that 
portion  of  his  studies  anywhere  in  London,  or  else- 
where— in  the  provinces — in  any  provincial  school. 
But  I  think  the  final  two  years — and  I  consider  the 
final  two  years  to  follow  the  qualifying  examination — 
should  be  spent  in  study  in  London,  and  that  that 
study  should  be  of  a  purely  practical  and  clinical 
character,  in  the  widest  sense  practical  as  well  as 
clinical.  The  practical  part  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  laboratories  of  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
hygiene  and  forensic  medicine — the  clinical  in  the 
federated  hospitals. 

11.872.  With  regard  to  opportunities  for  clinical 
teaching  I  think  your  opinion  is  that  federation  of 
hospitals  can  alone  make  use  of  the  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities ? — Yes,  I  think  that  in  order  to  give  the 
student  the  fullest  opportunity  of  profiting  by  what 
the  late  Royal  Commission  called  in  its  Report  the 
"  unrivalled  "  opportunities  for  clinical  teaching 
afforded  in  '/London,  it  would  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  federation  of  the  hospitals  that  come  in 
under  any  scheme  to  enable  the  student  to  attend  the 
practice  of  all  the  different  hospitals — both  general 
hospitals  and  certain  special  hospitals  of  a  high  stand- 
ing, those  special  hospitals,  for  instance,  those  that  are 
now  concerned  in  what  are  called  the  "  post-graduate  " 
courses.  (The  witness  subsequently  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  statement  showing  the  number  of  beds  available  for 
clinical  instruction  in  the  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
asylums  in  or  near  London.    See  Appendix  No.  24). 

11.873.  "Would  the  different  hospitals  be  willing  to 
come  into  this  scheme  of  federation  ? — That  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  medical  education  in  London  is 
the  isolation  of  the  hospital  medical  schools  from 
one  another.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
student  so  long  as  he  is  in  statu  pupillari  —  until 
he  has  passed  his  qualifying  examination — should  be 
taught  by  one  set  of  teachers  ;  but  I  think  that  after 
that  it  would  be  immensely  to  his  advantage  if  in 
London  he  could  go  to  any  hospital  where  teachers 
celebrated  and  eminent  in  certain  special  branches  of 


medicine  and  surgery  are  giving  instruction,  and  so 
learn  from  them  also,  instead  of  being  confined  always 
to  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  his  own  particular 
hospitals. 

11.874.  Would  that  be  assisted  if  the  University 
appointed  the  professors  ?  They  could  appoint  these 
eminent  men  University  professors.  They  would 
at  once  attach  them  to  a  particular  school,  and  enable 
the  students  to  take  part  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  attend 
lectures  given  ex  cathedra,  but  rather  to  attend  practice 
and  clinical  instruction,  to  see  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation adopted  by  different  men  ;  to  see  the  way  in 
which  they  treated  their  patients,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
in  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge  that  so  large  a 
number  of  English  medical  students  go  to  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  other  continental  towns.  There  all  the 
hospitals  are  thrown  open ;  a  man  goes  from  one 
hospital  to  another  ;  he  studies  diseases  of  the  heart, 
brain,  and  lungs  under  one  teacher  of  special  eminence 
at  one  hospital,  and  then  he  goes  to  study  another 
disease  under  another  teacher  at  another  hospital. 
He  goes  about  in  that  way  and  obtains  a  finishing 
course  of  study  from  the  best  teachers,  which  is  un- 
obtainable under  the  present  system  in  London. 

11.875.  Under  the  present  system  is  the  instruction 
limited  to  the  particular  students  at  that  hospital  ? — 
Tes.  A  student  who  enters  at  one  hospital  in  London 
cannot  attend  the  practice  in  another  hospital  without 
paying  a  fee,  and  often  a  very  considerable  fee,  for 
such  attendance. 

11.876.  And  you  would  have  it  with  a  reduced  fee, 
or  no  fee  at  all,  would  you  ? — I  would  have  it  that  those 
hospitals,  that  come  into  any  scheme  of  the  proposed 
University  should  be  federated  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clinical  instruction,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
clinical  instruction  only,  not  of  professorial  instruction. 
And  I  would  further  wish,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
some  of  the  larger  special  hospitals  should  be  combined 
in  the  same,  way,  so  that  a  student  having  a  ticket  from 
the  University  should  be  able,  without  further  fee, 
to  attend  the  practice  of  any  physician  or  surgeon 
that  he  chooses  in  London  who  is  a  clinical  teacher  in 
a  hospital  that  is  federated  under  the  University. 

11.877.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  put  anything  into 
the  Charter,  or  might  it  be  left  to  the  different  colleges 
to  work  it  out  for  themselves  by  amicable  arrange- 
ments between  them  ? — I  should  think  that  that  might 
be  a  matter  of  statute,  and  determined  by  the  Council. 
I  am  not  sure  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
into  charters  details  of  such  arrangements. 

11.878.  Would  you  give  the  Council  of  the  new 
University  power  to  put  a  little  pressure  on  to  bring 
this  about  ? — I  would.  I  would  say  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  great  clinical  opportunities  in 
London  can  be  fully  utilised.  At  present  a  man  is 
confined  to  his  own  hospital ;  he  is  apt  to  get  too  narrow 
views  ;  he  becomes  addicted  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
and  does  not  learn  the  practice,  which  may  often  be 
superior,  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  other  hospitals 
than  his  own. 

11.879.  At  present  in  the  Gresham  Charter  it  says  : 
"  A  college  in  the  University  shall  not  in  any  way  be 
"  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Council, 
"  except  as  regards  the  regvdations  for  the  duration 
"  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  of  the 
"  students  of  the  college  as  a  qualification  for  Univer- 
"  sity  degrees  or  distinctions."  This  would  have  to 
be  modified  if  you  wished  to  allow  the  Council  to 
interfere,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

11.880.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  in  other  ways  that 
it  should  be  modified  so  as  in  other  matters  to  give 
more  power  to  the  *  University  over  the  particular 
schools  and  colleges  connected  with  it  ? — I  think  the 
colleges  should  be  autonomous,  but  I  think  there 
should  be  a  central  body  that  should  have  a  consider- 
able control  over  the  education  carried  on  in  those 
colleges,  and  the  equipment  of  those  colleges  for 
education. 

11.881.  And  would  you  give  it  any  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  or  would  you  rather  leave 
that  ? — No.  I  think  as  matters  are  constituted  in 
London  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  central 
body  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  They  might  over  the  appointment  of 
professors  in  the  University,  but  not  over  the  teachers 
in  the  colleges. 

11.882.  Would  you  give  them  a  veto  of  any  kind  as 
to  teachers  ? — I  would  give  them  a  power  of  selection 
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or  of  veto,  in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  professors 
in  the  University. 

11.883.  If  there  were  professors  in  the  University 
the  Council  would  appoint  them  altogether,  would  they 
not  ? — I  presume  they  would,  but  as  matters  stand 
now  under  the  Gresham  Charter,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
blot  upon  the  Gresham  Charter  as  it  now  stands,  and 
requires  amendment,  every  teacher  in  a  constituent 
college  would  become  a  professor. 

11.884.  A  University  professor  ? — Yes,  a  University 
professor.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  provision  to 
prevent  that. 

11.885.  They  can  refuse  to  admit  them  to  the 
Faculty  ? — Yes,  but  he  would  take  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor. 

11.886.  Is  that  according  to  the  Charter  ? — It  does 
not  so  say  in  the  Charter,  but  I  think  that  would  be  the 
outcome  of  the  charter.  Including  University  College 
and  King's  College,  there  are  12  medical  schools 
that  are  constituent  colleges,  and  every  teacher  in 
those  schools,  I  take  it,  under  the  Charter  as  it  now 
stands  would  be  a  professor  in  the  University. 

11.887.  You  think  that  that  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
Do  you  think  that  nobody  should  be  a  professor  who 
has  not  been  appointed  so  by  the  University  ? — Yes, 
I  think  the  colleges  must  appoint  their  own  teachers, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  hospital  schools  are  connected 
with  the  hospitals  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise, but  I  think  that  the  University  should  have  the 
power  of  selecting  its  professors  from  amongst  those 
teachers  ;  that  it  should  not  necessarily  admit  every 
teacher  in  every  college  connected  with  the  University 
as  a  professor  of  the  University. 

11.888.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  as  it  stands  it  would 
not  have  that  power  ? — That  is  my  reading  of  it. 

11.889.  And  supposing  that  to  be  the  case  you  would 
wish  that  to  be  altered  so  that  all  teachers  should  not 
necessarily  be  professors  ? — I  would. 

11.890.  But  with  regard  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
you  would  not  give  a  veto  of  any  kind  to  the  Council 
of  the  University,  would  you  ?  One  idea  has  been  that 
the  Chancellor  should  have  a  veto,  and  that  in  exercis- 
ing it  he  should  be  advised  by  the  Faculty  ? — I  think 
there  might  be  a  veto  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  College  of  Surgeons  now  possesses  a  veto.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  might  refuse  to  recognise  the 
teaching  of  any  man,  or  the  teaching  of  any  school,  if 
the  Council  of  the  College  thought  that  teaching  was 
altogether  inadequate,  or  if  the  equipment  of  the 
school  had  fallen  below  a  certain  standard.  For 
instance,  certainly  it  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  withdrew 
its  recognition  from  the  Westminster  Hospital  as  a 
school  of  medicine  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of 
its  equipment.  I  think  the  same  thing  might  be  done 
in  the  University  with  regard  to  individual  professors 
or  teachers. 

11.891.  There  is  something  of  that  sort  in  the  clause 
which  enables  them  to  exclude  them  from  the  Faculty  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  practically  come  to  that. 

11.892.  Clause  26  gives  the  power  of  exclusion  of 
colleges,  and  that  might  be  used  to  compel  the  college 
to  make  some  alteration  in  the  teaching  staff  P — Quite 
so  ;  that  would  meet  the  case. 

11.893.  Then  I  will  go  to  the  objection  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Medical  Faculty  under  the 
Gresham  Charter  ? — I  think  the  Medical  Faculty  is  too 
large  under  the  Gresham  Charter.  It  would  become 
unwieldy  ;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  public  assembly  ;  there 
would  be  some  two  or  three  hundred  members  of  it. 

11.894.  How  would  you  reduce  it  ? — I  should  reduce 
it  by  confining  it  to  the  University  professors. 

11.895.  First  of  all  enabling  the  University  to  select 
its  own  professors  from  among  the  college  teachers, 
and  then  confining  it  to  the  professors  ? — Quite  so. 

11.896.  Do  you  think  the  medical  colleges  would 
agree  to  that  ?' — I  doubt  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  the 
best  course  notwithstanding. 

11.897.  You  think  the  numbers  are  so  large  now 
as  to  be  unwieldy  ? — Yes. 

11.898.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  as  to 
constituent  colleges  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

11.899.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  Gresham  Charter  which  was  not  said  by 
Sir  George  Young  or  Professor  William  Ramsay  with 


whom  you  appeared.    Is  thero  anything  you  wish  to  j 
supplement  ? — I  agree  in  all  they  have  said,  but  thero  Erkhsen, 
is  one  point,  and  one  point  only,  still  upon  the  medical    Esq.,  LL.D., 
question,  that,  I  think,  is  a  somewhat  important  point,  F.R.S. 
so  far  as  it  affects  present  students,  and  also  to  some         —  - 
degree  practitioners.   I  think  it  would  be  very  desirablo    29  J  ul}-  1892. 

that  there  should  be  some  retrospective  clause  intro-   

duced  into  the  Charter,  enabling  men  who  are  already 
in  practice  to  take  their  degrees  without  going  through 
the  period  of  final  study,  men  who  have  been  in  prac- 
tice, say,  for  ten  years  might  have  the  examinations 
relaxed  somewhat  in  their  favour,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
take  a  degree  upon  more  easy  terms  than  a  young  man 
just  out  of  his  studies. 

11.900.  Would  it  look  well  that  the  older  man  should 
have  an  easier  examination  than  the  younger  ? — Per- 
haps I  expressed  myself  incorrectly  ;  I  would  not  give 
them  an  easier  examination,  but  I  would  not  compel 
them  to  attend  the  hospital  practice  during  those  two 
final  years.  I  would  take  their  10  years'  practice,  as 
equivalent  to  a  final  two  years'  course  of  clinical  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  hospitals. 

11.901.  But  with  regard  to  the  actual  examination  it 
should  be  the  same  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  left  as  it  is. 

11.902.  That  would  be  a  sort  of  temporary  arrange- 
ment ? — Yes,  quite  temporary,  merely  to  meet  the  want 
of  present  students  and  young  practitioners. 

11.903.  And  that  would  not  be  met  sufficiently  by 
the  power  of  giving  honorary  degrees,  would  it  ? — 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  honorary  degrees,  and  a  great  deal  of 
heart-burning.  When  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  was  instituted  the  first  two  batches 
of  fellows  were  selected  in  that  way.  That  selection 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  and  jealousy  in 
the  profession,  and  it  always  opens  the  door  to  a  great 
deal  of  jobbery.  I  would  rather  trust  to  examination 
than  to  selection  by  honorary  degrees. 

11.904.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  very 
much  sought  after  by  the  older  students  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  men  in  practice 
who  find,  after  having  been  a  few  years  in  practice, 
that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  not 
possessing  an  M.D.  degree,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  go  abroad — they  go  to  Brussels,  for  instance,  and 
other  places— in  order  to  obtain  that  degree  on  a 
nominal  examination,  or  nearly  so. 

11.905.  (Lord  Reay.)  In  order  that  the  new  London 
University  should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Uni- 
versities you  have  already  mentioned,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  State — the  Universities  of 
other  capitals,  such  as  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — a 
large  increase  of  funds  will  be  necessary  ? — It  will 
most  certainly. 

11.906.  University  College  has  felt,  both  with  regard 
to  the  salaries  of  professors,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
seeking  promotion  at  other  Universities,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  scientific  appliances  and  increased  hos- 
pital accommodation,  that  further  funds  are  very 
much  wanted  ? — Very  much  so.  We  made  an  appeal 
in  conjuction  with  King's  College,  a  year  or  two  ago 
for  a  sum  of  50,000i.,  which  we  deemed  necessary  to 
complete  our  equipment  in  certain  directions  indepen- 
dent of  the  medical  school.  The  response  was  altogether 
inadequate.  I  look  upon  University  College  as  ex- 
tremely well  equipped  as  a  college,  but  if  we  want  to 
extend  it  beyond  a  college  to  University  functions  then, 
undoubtedly,  its  equipment  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  London.  We  should  want  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  complete  the  equipment. 

11.907.  University  College,  I  believe,  would  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  give  to  the  new  University  all 
the  safeguards  the  University  might  require,  both  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  its  teachers  and  with 
regard  to  its  teaching.  It  would  give  to  the  new  Uni- 
versity the  power  of  inspecting  all  its  educational 
arrangements  ? — Yes.  University  College  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  throw  its  doors  open  to  any  kind  of 
inspection  that  the  University  might  at  any  time  desire. 

11.908.  And  we  should  also  be  prepared  to  give  every 
safeguard  that  the  University  might  require  for  the 
appointment  of  our  personnel  within  the  limits  of  our 
autonomy  ? — Yes. 

11.909.  I  take  it  that  Universitv  College  would 
accept  the  measures  which  the  University  might  adopt 
to  improve  and  increase  the  opportunities  for  advanced 
study,  and  would  be  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the 
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J.  E.        post-graduate  classes  to  which  you  have  already  alluded, 
Erichsen,       as  well  as  the  preliminary  instruction  needed  for  the 
Esq.,  LL.D.,    attainment  of  a  degree? — In  other  matters  than  medi- 
F.R.S.        cine  ? 

29  July  J 892.       11,910.  Yes,  in  all  the  Faculties? — Certainly.  In 

~  '_  '    all  the  Faculties  University  College  would  be  quite 

ready  to  undertake  the  very  highest  kind  of  instruction. 
The  post-graduate  classes,  I  may  mention,  when  that 
term  is  applied  to  medical  classes  can  only  be  con- 
ducted in  hospitals. 

11.911.  But  our  hospital  would  be  useful  for  that 
object  ? — It  might  undoubtedly  be  made  serviceable  to 
that  object. 

11.912.  There  is  no  intention  whatever  on  the  part 
of  University  College  to  depart  from  or  to  withdraw  in 
any  way  from  those  progressive  traditions  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  object  with  which  it  has  been 
founded  ? — ISTone  whatever.  University  College  was 
founded  as  the  University  of  London ;  was  well  equipped 
as  matters  were  considered  60  or  70  years  ago  ;  and  has 
always  concerned  itself  with  the  highest  teaching  and 
research,  the  highest  teaching  that  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  college  of  that  kind,  and  with  its  equipments 
it  possesses  the  research  work  that  is  done  at  University 
College,  and  that  is  doing  daily  at  University  College, 
is  of  the  very  largest  and  most  important  character, 
and  is  altogether  beyond  and  irrespective  of  the  mere 
educational  work  of  the  college. 

11.913.  I  also  believe  that  University  College  would 
not  be  satisfied  merely  with  a  larger  infusion  of  teachers 
in  the  examining  board  of  the  new  University,  but  what 
University  College  wants,  and  the  reason  why  it  sup- 
ports the  Gresham  Charter  and  has  originated  it,  is 
that  there  may  be  an  entire  change  of  system,  which 
will  give  the  teachers  such  a  control  of  the  examina- 
tions as  will  secure  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
teaching  than  the  examinations  at  present  have  ? — That 
is  so. 

11.914.  And  it  is  distinctly  not  the  desire  of  Univer- 
sity College  that  degrees  should  be  lowered,  but  that  a 
degree  of  high  standard  should  be  the  result  of  teaching 
which  freed  from  external  and  artificial  bonds,  will 
itself  be  able  to  reach  its  highest  development  ? — That 
is  so. 

11.915.  University  College,  as  you  »have  already 
stated,  wishes  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  lower  stages 
of  University  education,  but  wishes  to  continue  having 
its  share  in  the  most  advanced  scientific  stages  of  medi- 
cal research  ? — That  has  been  the  object  of  University 
College  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  University 
College  is  not  prepared  and  would  not  consent  to 
depart  from  that. 

11.916.  University  College  has  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  there  are  deficiencies  in  all  directions,  and  in 
all  the  Faculties,  with  regard  to  the  opportunities 
which  at  present  exist  in  London  of  obtaining  the 
highest  teaching,  which  is  given,  for  instance,  at  such 
a  University  as  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  and 
University  College  would  heartily  co-operate  with  a 
new  University  in  providing  for  those  deficiencies  by 
greater  co-ordination,  as  you  have  already  suggested, 
with  regard  to  clinical  teaching,  and  better  distribution 
of  existing  resources,  aswell  as  organization  of  resources, 
both  in  respect  of  the  teaching  personnel  in  London,  and 
the  educational  material — the  various  appliances  ? — The 
highest  teaching  is  not  given  in  London,  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  has  been  given  in  London.  It  cannot 
be  given  in  London,  because  the  teachers  have  to  live 
by  their  profession  as  teachers,  and  the  highest  teach- 
ing does  not  pay.  The  highest  teaching  cannot  be  given 
except  by  professors  who  are  well  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  the  teaching  in  London  has  always  been  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  to  the  teaching  in  the 
great  continental  towns  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
State  endowment  of  teacherships,  whether  you  call 
them  professorships  or  what  not  in  London. 

11.917.  University  College  does  not  claim  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  or  to  be  connected  with  examinations 
such  as  are  now  conducted  by  the  University  of  Lon- 
don in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  which  exists  for 
degrees  elsewhere  than  in  London  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
University  College  merely  claims  to  be  associated  with 
examinations  in  and  for  London. 

11.918.  {Professor  Sidgwicle.)  Have  you  read  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  promotion  of  a  professorial  University  ? 
—Yes. 


11.919.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  proposals  is 
that  the  University  should  have  power  to  absorb  insti- 
tutions of  academic  rank  in  London  which  may  be 
willing  to  be  absorbed  ? — Yes. 

11.920.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  that  Univer- 
sity College  would  be  willing  to  be  absorbed  ? — Certainly 
not.  University  College  is  the  best  endowed  and  the 
wealthiest  educational  establishment  in  London.  It 
might  absorb  smaller  ones,  but  it  would  not  submit  to 
be  absorbed  itself.  I  would  put  in  this  paper,  which  is 
a  financial  statement  of  the  property  owned  by  Univer- 
sity College.  {For  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  25.)  We 
have  a  total  income  of  about  35,000/.  a  year  ;  we  have 
trust  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  250,000/.  in  the 
college,  and  116,000/.  in  the  hospitals,  making  altogether 
trust  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  370,000/.  We  have 
besides  that,  a  sum  of  money  in  hand  of  upwards  of 
20,000/.  available  for  general  purposes,  which  we  are 
now  expending  in  the  construction  of  three  large  labora- 
tories, one  for  physics,  one  for  mechanical  engineering, 
and  one  for  electrical  technology.  We  have  besides 
that,  a  sum  of  nearly  30,000/,.  in  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  the  hospital.  We  stand  upon  more  than 
seven  acres  of  freehold  land  ;  we  have  very  large  build- 
ings replete  with  museums  and  laboratories,  which  have 
been  accumulating  during  the  last  60  years  ;  and  we 
have  got,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  next  to  the 
British  Museum  the  largest  library  in  London,  a  library 
of  upwards  of  100,000  volumes.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  those  who  are  responsible  for  property  of  this  kind 
to  allow  that  property  to  be  absorbed,  as  it  is  termed, 
into  any  institutions,  more  especially  an  institution 
that  is  not  yet  created,  and  that  is  to  be  governed  by 
bodies  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

11.921.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  for  the 
mutual  opening  of  the  London  hospitals  for  clinical 
teaching  in  the  last  two  years  of  a  student's  course,  I 
did  not  understand  exactly  how  you  proposed  to  re- 
concile the  attendance  at  the  college  with  the  control 
of  the  University.  For  instance,  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand whether  you  were  prepared  to  give  the  Council 
of  the  University  the  power  to  enforce  it,  or  whether 
you  would  leave  that  to  voluntary  action  ? — I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  voluntary  action.  I  think  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  would  find  an  advantage 
in  it. 

11.922.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  brought  about  if 
the  organisation  is  made  as  drafted  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

11.923.  You  think  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the 
schools  would  bring  about  this  ? — I  think  eventually 
it  will  be  brought  about.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling 
and  a  movement  in  that  direction.  I  think  that  for 
ordinary  educational  purposes  up  to  the  licensing 
standard  of  the  conjoint  board,  it  is  better  that  a 
student  should  be  confined  to  one  particular  hospital 
and  one  particular  set  of  teachers,  but  I  think  that 
before  he  enters  into  practice,  and  especially  if  he 
intend  taking  a  medical  degree,  it  is  better  for  him 
that  he  should  have  broader  views  instilled  into  his 
mind  than  he  can  possibly  obtain  by  following  the  in- 
struction of  one  set  of  teachers  in  one  particular 
school  which  is  very  likely  hampered  and  narrowed 
by  traditions  which  have  been  transmitted  into  that 
school  from  past  days.  I  think  it  is  very  much  better 
that  he  should  in  those  cases  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  under  other  men  than  those  by  whom  he  has 
been  previously  taught.  He  will  then  see  that  there  is 
something  to  be  learnt  out  of  his  own  hospital,  and 
something  which  may,  perhaps,  be  very  much  better 
than  that  which  he  learns  in  his  own  hospital.  Every 
hospital  has  something  very  good  and  something  very 
special  to  teach,  and  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  that  kind  of  tuition  should  be  available  to  the 
advanced  student. 

11.924.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  said  that  for  the 
professional  advantage  of  practitioners  you  thought 
there  should  be  a  readier  degree.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  professional  advantage  is  meant  by  that  ? — A 
commercial  advantage. 

11.925.  Really  a  question  of  fees  ? — It  is  a  question 
of  success  in  practice.  For  instance,  two  men 
establish  themselves  in  the  same  town ;  one  is  a 
"doctor,"  the  other  is  not;  the  man  who  is  a  "doc- 
tor," wherever  he  got  his  doctor's  degree — Brussels, 
St.  Andrews,  or  anywhere  else — takes  a  better  posi- 
tion, or  assumes  a  better  position,  than  his  rival,  who 
has  not  the  degree. 
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11.926.  Wherever  he  gets  the  degree  ? — Yes  ;  people 
do  not  ask  where  a  degree  is  got. 

11.927.  Would  you  mark  this  as  a  less  exalted  degree 
than  the  present  University  of  London  degree  ? — Yes. 
I  think  the  present  University  of  London  degree  is  by 
far  the  highest  degree  in  the  kingdom.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  that  degree  lowered.  I  think  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  more  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  the  young  men  who  wish  to 
distinguish  themselves,  that  they  should  have  a  degree 
of  that  kind  which  is  really  an  honours  degree,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  said,  open  to  them. 

11.928.  My  question  was,  would  you  mark  this  as 
being  a  less  exalted  degree  ? — No,  I  would  not.  I 
would  no  more  mark  it  specially  in  that  way  than  I 
would  mark  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
or  that  of  Durham,  as  being  a  less  exalted  degree  than 
the  degree  of  the  University  of  London. 

11.929.  But  those  are  marked  "  M.D.,  Edin.,"  or 
whatever  it  may  be  ? — Yes  ;  the  holder  of  it  might  put 
"  M.D.,  G-resham,"  or  whatever  else  it  was.  To  that  I 
see  no  objection. 

11.930.  And,  doing  that,  you  know  it  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  public,  because  wherever  the  degree 
has  been  got,  the  man  has  the  advantage  ? — The  best 
proof  I  can  give  of  that  is  that  the  four  last  Presidents 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  have  taken  their 
degrees  in  very  different  institutions.  The  present 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  man  of  the 
very  highest  standing  and  professional  character  and 
position,  holds  an  Aberdeen  degree ;  his  predecessor, 
Sir  William  Jenner,  held  a  London  degree.  Sir  William 
.Tenner's  predecessor,  Sir  Eisden  Bennett,  held  an 
Edinburgh  degree,  and  his  predecessor,  Sir  George 
Burrows,  held  a  Cambridge  degree.  No  one  troubled 
himself  to  inquire  where  those  men  took  their  degrees, 
nor  are  those  degrees  marked. 

11.931.  Take  the  case  of  the  two  practitioners  that 
you  mentioned.  If  the  public  really  could  understand 
that  the  doctor's  degree  which  the  man  has  is  the  least 
exalted  of  all  doctor's  degrees,  they  perhaps  would  not 
give  so  much  preference  to  him  ? — Undoubtedly. 

11.932.  So  we  should  be  really  taking  one  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  taking  in  the  public  ?  —  It 
would  be  very  important  for  the  public  to  know  that  a 
man  having  taken,  for  instance,  the  Brussels  degree, 
which  really  indicates  no  examination  of  any  conse- 
quence, or  that  a  man  who  took  the  St.  Andrews 
degree  in  what  was  called  "  the  year  of  grace,"  some 
30  years  ago,  underwent  no  examination. 

11.933.  With  all  that  in  your  mind  you  press  for  a 
readier  degree  ?  —  I  press  for  a  readier  degree  than 
can  now  be  obtained  in  London,  but  a  degree  requiring 
a  very  high  order  of  practical  and  clinical  knowledge, 
and  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom  except  that  of  the 
London  University. 

11.934.  You  said  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  can 
refuse  to  recognise  the  teaching  of  any  man,  or  indeed 
of  any  school,  if  it  thinks  the  teaching  inadequate. 
I  can  well  understand  that  with  regard  to  any  school ; 
but  what  form  does  that  take  with  regard  to  any 
individual  man.  Can  it  single  out  a  professor  who  is 
recognised  as  a  teacher  at  a  medical  school,  and  go 
behind  the  school  and  say,  "  Dr.  So-and-So  we  do  not 
"  think  is  an  adequate  teacher,  and  we  shall  not  recog- 
"  nise  your  pupils  who  have  gone  to  him  "  P — I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  in  which  the  College  of  Surgeons  has 
refused,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  an  individual ;  but 
I  know  of  a  case  in  which  it  has  withdrawn  the  recog- 
nition of  a  school.  And  the  College  of  Surgeons  has 
also  the  power  of  sending  visitors  to  inspect  schools  to 
see  if  their  equipment  is  sufficient.  That  power  is 
occasionally  exercised,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  it  were  more  commonly  exercised  than  it  is. 

11.935.  My  difficulty  is  this  :  How  would  you  refuse 
to  recognise  an  individual,  and  penalise  the  unfortunate 
young  men  who  happened  to  attend  the  teaching  of  a 
certain  man,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  teaching  was 
regarded  as  satisfactory  ? — He  would  have  to  resign  ;  his 
colleagues,  or  the  students  would  tell  him  to  do  so.  It 
would  come  to  that. 

11.936.  With  regard  to  the  membership  of  Facilities, 
you  think  this  proposed  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  be 
very  much  too  large  ? — -I  think  so. 

11.937.  And  you  would  confine  it  to  the  University 
professors.    Would  you  not  include  the  examiners  for 


the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes.   I  have  no  objection        j.  e. 
to  include  them.  Erichsen, 

11.938.  (Mr.  Randall.)  Assuming  all  due  respect  for  Esqi' i^'1 
the  autonomy  of  the  college,  the  administration  of  the 

trusts,  college  discipline,  and  teaching,  and  so  forth,  og  ^  j  r 
I  understand  that  University  College  would  welcome  "  • 
an  effective  central  organisation  of  the  University  P — 
It  would.  The  Council  of  University  College,  which 
is  the  only  governing  body  in  the  college,  and  the 
only  body  that  has  authority  to  speak  for  the  college, 
passed  a  resolution  at  its  last  meeting  to  that  effect. 

11.939.  Was  that  at  the  meeting  that  was  discussing 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  homogenous  University? — No,  it 
was  at  a  meeting  afterwards. 

11.940.  Can  you  favour  us  with  the  words  of  the 
resolution? — Yes.  "Resolved. — That  the  Council  of 
'■  University  College,  while  still  considering  that  the 
"  scheme  of  University  re-organisation  for  London 
"  embodied  in  the  draft  charter  of  the  Gresham 
"  University  is  recommended  by  the  smallness  of 
"  the  changes  it  would  involve  in  the  organisation 
"  of  existing  institutions,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
"  been  accepted  by  the  bodies  most  directly  con- 
"  cerned,  recognise  that  some  scheme  might  be  adopted 
"  under  which  the  existing  educational  corporations 
"  in  London  of  University  rank  might  be  completely 
"  or  partially  fused  together  to  form  a  University 
"  which  should  be  administered  as  a  whole,  provided 
"  the  details  of  the  scheme  were  consistent  with  due 
"  regard  to  the  interests  for  which  they  are  respon- 
"  sible."    That  is  dated  July  2,  1892. 

11.941.  That  is  -the  most  recent  pronouncement,  is 
it  ? — That  is  the  last  word  that  has  been  uttered  by 
the  college.  The  college  council  is  the  only  govern- 
ing body  in  the  college,  and  the  only  body  that  can 
speak  with  authority  for  the  college. 

11.942.  What  is  the  object  of  that  retrospective 
clause  that  you  mentioned,  in  favour  of  giving  the 
degree  to  practitioners,  omitting  or  mitigating  the 
preliminary  tests  ? — I  consider  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  practitioners. 

11.943.  To  remedy  the  injustice  of  the  past  ? — Yes. 

11.944.  You  are  aware  that  great  exception  has  been 
taken  to  that,  are  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  quite  aware 
of  that.  I  may  say  that  in  speaking  of  this,  I  only 
express  my  individual  opinion,  not  the  opinion  of  my 
college  in  any  shape  or  way  whatever. 

14.945.  Would  you  entirely  dispense  with  the  pre- 
liminary tests  in  arts  and  science  ? — No.  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable  that  anyone  going  up  for  an  examina- 
tion of  that  kind  should  either  give  proof  of  his 
having  passed  at  some  former  period  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  arts  and  science,  or  else  that  the  Univer- 
sity, if  it  thinks  fit,  should  impose  any  tests  that  are 
thought  proper. 

11.946.  Your  article  in  the  "  Medical  Journal,"  I 
think,  would  have  been  in  favour  of  dispensing  with 
those  tests  altogether  in  the  case  of  all  holders  of  the 
conjoint  board  diploma  ? — Yes,  because  I  think  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  conjoint  board  might  in 
those  particular  cases  be  taken  as  sufficient. 

11.947.  We  have  heard  from  other  quarters  that  the 
part  that  was  eminently  severe  was  the  professional 
examination  of  the  conjoint  board,  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
weak  at  all,  the  weakness  was  rather  admitted  to  lie  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  science  and  arts  P — I  admit  that  it 
is  not  very  strong,  but,  taking  account  of  the  prac- 
titioner being  of  a  certain  age  and  certain  professional 
position,  I  should  think  that  might  be  sufficient.  It 
would  not  be  in  my  opinion  sufficient  for  the  student. 

11.948.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  tend  rather  to 
impair  and  I  would  say  discredit  the  degree  at  the 
commencement  ? — Of  course  in  a  certain  sense  it  would 
be  popularised  ?  Yes. 

11.949.  But  would  not  that  in  the  public  eye  tend  to 
discredit  it? — No,  the  men  who  would  take  it  would 
generally  be  men  in  good  professional  position  ;  the 
other  men  would  either  not  be  able  to  undergo  the 
requisite  examination,  or  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
do  so. 

11.950.  Assuming  that  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  that 
your  view  was  desirable,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  facing  a  serious  antagonism,  or  a  large  amount 
of  antagonism  to  secure  that  gain  ?— No,  I  do  not 
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think  the  game  is  worth  the  candle  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  it  would  be  desirable,  but  I 
would  not  lay  any  very  great  stress  upon  it. 

11.951.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Tot  have  suggested 
that  this  examination  should  be  one  to  which  the 
average  student  could  go,  and  it  should  be  on  a  par, 
we  will  say,  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  yet  I 
think  you  suggest  that  after  the  five  years  required  by 
the  Medical  Council  the  two  years  should  be  added  on 
for  study  in  particular  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

11.952.  That,  you  see,  would  be  a  very  serious 
addition  in  time  and  in  money,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
requiring  an  obligation  which  is  not  even  required  in 
the  case  of  the  present  University  of  London  ? — I  do 
not  think  any  one  should  take  the  degree  under  at 
least  the  age  of  24  or  25.  I  think  that  he  should  not 
take  the  degree  immediately-after  qualifying.  I  would 
look  upon  the  registrable  qualification  as  equivalent  to 


a  Bachelor  of  Medicine's  degree,  and  then  let  him  wait 
for  two  or  three  years. 

11.953.  Then  you  are  speaking  of  the  Doctorate  ? — 
Tes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Doctorate  only.  Of  the 
M.D.  degree. 

11.954.  You  would  riot  require  that  for  the  M.B.  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

11.955.  (Bishop  Barry.)  In  order  to  remedy  the 
unmanageable  largeness  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  you 
suggested  that  the  University  should  exercise  a  certain 
privilege  of  selection.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  the  same  object  might  be  obtained  by  requiring 
that  the  colleges  should  choose  representatives  for  the 
Faculty,  instead  of  sending  the  whole  of  their  teachers  ? 
— That  might  answer  the  purpose  that  I  desire.  I 
should  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  ;  it  would  not  work  as  it  now  is.  It  might  be 
done  in  that  way. 


Adjourned  to  the  13th  October. 


Twenty-fourth  Day. 


Thursday,  13th  October  1892. 
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J.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  M.P., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

and 

R.  D.  Roberts, 

Esq.,  M.A. 
Camb.,  D.Sc. 
Lond. 

13  Oct.  1892. 


James  Stuart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Robert  Davies  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.A.  Camb.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  examined. 


11.956.  (Chairman  to  Prof.  Stuart.)  You  are  Chair- 
man of  the  University  Extension  Board  ? — I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  which  has  to  deal  with  all  that  refers  to 
the  educational  part  of  the  University  Extension 
Movement  in  London,  and  I  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning. 

11.957.  Is  there  any  other  part  which  is  not  con- 
cerned with  education  ? — Yes.  The  organisation  of 
the  University  extension  system  in  .London  at  this 
present  moment  is  conducted  by  two  separate  bodies. 
One  is  a  council  of  which  Mr.  Goschen  is  president, 
and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  is  the 
joint  board,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  council 
deals  with  all  that  concerns  the  financial,  and,  if  I 
might  say  so,  the  material  arrangements  as  to  where 
the  lectures  shall  be  given,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  fee,  or  the  like ;  but  everything  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  or  the  personnel 
of  the  lecturers,  or  the  method  of  conducting  the  whole 
educational  machinery,  lies  with  the  joint  board. 

11 .958.  You  have  furnished  me  with  some  notes  as 
to  the  information  which  you  wish  to  give,  and  I  will 
take  it  in  that  order.  You  say  that  "  there  is  a  growing 
"  demand  for  teaching  of  University  type  amongst 
"  persons  engaged  during  the  day  in  various  occupa- 
"  tions."  Your  efforts  then  are  entirely  confined  to 
evening  work — evening  classes— is  not  that  so  p — Not 
entirely.  There  are  some  day  classes  as  well  as 
evening  classes. 

11.959.  But  the  evening  classes  form  the  principal 
part? — They  form  the  principal  and  most  important 
part. 

11.960.  I  think  you  are  prepared  to  furnish  me  with 
statistics  of  the  growth  of  University  extension  in  the 
last  four  years  ? — The  exact  statistics  can  be  given  you 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  but  roughly  the  numbers  have  doubled 


during  the  last  four  years,  since  evidence  was  given  on 
this  matter  before  the  late  Royal  Commission. 

11.961.  Lord  Selborne's  Commission? — Yes;  they 
have  been  more  than  doubled. 

11.962.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  something  about 
the  attendance  and  the  number  of  attendances  which 
you  require.  Can  you  say  if  you  have  any  rule  of  that 
kind? — A  single  course  of  lectures  consists  generally 
of  10  weekly  lectures  accompanied  by  nine  weekly 
classes. 

11.963.  In  what  space  of  time? — Ten  lectures  going 
over  a  period  of  10  weeks.  That  consti  fcutes  a  course, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  whole  educational  system 
which  I  can  describe  shortly,  now  or  at  a  later 
moment. 

11.964.  I  should  first  of  all  like  to  receive  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  you  are  doing,  and  the  exact  position 
in  which  you  stand.  After  that  I  will  ask  you  what 
you  require  of  us,  and  how  you  think  this  new  Univer- 
sity can  help  you.  I  think  that  will  be  a  good 
division  ? — With  regard  to  what  is  connected  educa- 
tioually  with  one  of  those  courses  of  10  lectures  and 
nine  classes  extending  over  10  weeks,  which  I  have 
described,  I  may  say  the  following.  In  the  first  place 
every  lecture  is  accompanied  by  a  printed  syllabus  of 
that  lecture.  Frequently  that  syllabus  is  published  in 
the  form  of  a  book  beforehand.  It  really  consists  of 
well-ordered  notes  of  the  whole  course.  Every  lecture 
is  accompanied  by  printed  questions  which  are  put  to 
the  pupils,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  home  with 
them  and  answer  in  writing,  sending  in  their  answers 
to  the  lecturer  before  the  next  meeting.  He  looks 
over  those  exercises,  and  brings  them  back  with 
corrections  and  comments.  The  class  which  I  have 
referred  to  is  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  a  little 
further  the  study  of  the  same  subject,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  asking  and  answering  questions  ;  of  reading 
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any  portion  of  a  book  ;  or  in  other  ways  supplementing 
what  is  done  in  the  lecture. 

1 1 .965.  Can  they  take  part  in  that  concurrently  with 
the  lectures,  or  are  all  the  lectures  finished  first? — In 
some  cases  it  takes  place  during  the  hour  previous  to  the 
lecture,  and  in  other  cases  it  takes  place  during  the 
hour  succeeding  the  lecture,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  lecturer  feels  it  best  to  conduct  them. 

11.966.  Alternately  first  lecture  and  then  class,  or 
first  class  and  then  lecture  ? — Yes.  In  general  the 
lecturer  refers  in  the  class  to  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
of  the  preceding  week.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  course 
all  who  have,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lecturer, 
attended  properly  and  done  that  weekly  work  to  his 
satisfaction  (for  that  is  a  point  that  we  insist  upon) 
have  a  right  to  enter  for  an  examination.  That  exami- 
nation is  conducted  by  a  separate  examiner,  whom  we, 
the  members  of  the  joint  board,  appoint,  but  he  has 
to  examine  in  the  subjects  which  have  been  taught  by 
the  lecturer.  He  does  not  examine  at  large  in  the 
subjects.    He  examines  in  the  course  of  teaching. 

11.967.  The  lecturer  never  examines  his  own  pupils, 
does  he  ? — No,  never. 

11.968.  They  always  avoid  that  ? — Yes.  He  submits 
to  the  examiner  his  syllabuses,  copies  of  the  questions 
that  he  has  set,  and  any  other  information  with  respect 
to  his  course  that  he  pleases,  and  the  examiner  is  then 
free  to  set  any  questions  that  he  likes.  Then  of  the 
students  who  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  for  that  examination  because  they 
have  adequately  done  the  work  of  the  course,  those 
who  pass  receive  a  certificate.  There  is  a  certificate  of 
merit  naturally,  and  one  of  simple  passing,  but  none 
receives  the  certificate  of  merit  who  has  not  also  been 
indicated  for  it  from  the  work  during  the  course. 

11.969.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lecturer  gives  a  list  of 
those  who,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  course  goes,  would 
merit  that  certificate,  and  anyone  who  does  not  get  the 
certificate  from  him  has  no  chance  ? — That  is  so.  That 
is  the  system,  and  of  those  who  enter  for  the  whole 
course,  an  average  number  of  one-quarter  take  the  final 
certificate.  Of  course  there  are  fewer  go  in  for  the 
class  than  for  the  lecture  ;  there  are  still  fewer  who  do 
paper  work,  and  there  are  a  still  smaller  number  who 
go  in  for  the  examination. 

11.970.  You  say  about  one-fourth  obtain  certificates  ? 
— Yes,  about  one-quarter  do  the  work  efficiently.  That 
is  roughly  one-quarter. 

11.971.  As  I  understand,  there  are  two  certificates, 
one  for  merely  having  passed,  and  the  other  for  extra 
merit  ? — Yes. 

11.972.  About  one-fourth  pass,  as  it  were  ? — Yes. 

11.973.  What  proportion  of  those  get  the  extra 
certificate  for  merit  ? — I  should  think  one-fourth. 

11.974.  (Bishop  Barry.)  "What  proportion  do  you 
suppose  submit  to  examination  ?  You  have  told  us 
how  many  pass  ? — I  have  not  got  here  the  number  of 
those  who  submit  for  examination,  but  my  own  im- 
pression as  chairman  of  the  joint  board  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  sit  for  examination  receive 
the  certificates.  They  have  weeded  themselves  out 
already. 

11.975.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Could  Professor  Stuart  recon- 
cile his  figures  with  the  record  in  the  Appendix  ? — Mr. 
Roberts  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
statement  that  I  made  as  to  a  quarter  referred  rather 
to  our  Cambridge  experience.  I  think  that  would  be 
right.  Then  you  must  alter  the  phrase  "  a  quarter  " 
that  I  made  use  of.  The  proportion  of  those  who  get 
certificates  in  London  is  more  nearly  one-tenth.  (Mr. 
Roberts.)  There  is  a  point  I  ought  to  explain  about 
these  total  figures.  In  London  we  have  had  three  or 
four  cases  of  very  large  audiences,  as  many  as  500  or  600 
persons,  and  in  the  case  of  the  very  large  audiences, 
the  proportion  doing  the  regular  work  and  taking  the 
examination  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the 
average-sized  audiences  of  80  or  90  or  100  people,  and 
while  Professor  Stuart's  statement  is  nearly  true  for 
the  small  audiences,  it  is  not  true  for  the  large 
audiences.  The  very  large  audiences  to  that  extent 
have  not  been  known  in  Cambridge. 

11.976.  (Professor  Ramsay  to  Professor  Stuart.)  Is 
it  one-tenth  of  the  total  entries  you  mentioned  who  get 
certificates  ?— Yes.  It  is  given  exactly  in  the  paper. 
That  is  taken  with  the  explanation  that  you  have  now 
received.    The  average  does  not  indicate  it  quite. 


11.977.  (Chairman.)   What  subjects  are  certificates      J.  Stuart, 
generally  given  for  ? — Perhaps  I  had  better  describe    Esq.,  M.P., 
the  whole  system  a  stage  further  before  we  come  to  M.A.,  LL.D., 
that.    Then  you  will  see  why  I  do  so,  because  I  lead  and 

up  to  the  value.    I  have  now  described  fully  the  educa-  R-  Roberts, 
tional  operations  connected  with  a  simple  course  of  10     Esq.,  M.A. 
lectures.    We  have  been  very  anxious  in  London  as  in  Camb.,  D.Sc. 
Cambridge,  that  one  course  should  succeed  another,  as  Load. 
far  as  possible,  in  a  continuity,  and  we  have  therefore    .„  ~  " 
created  an  additional  inducement  in  London  to  that      '  ' 
continuity  by  granting  an  additional  certificate  under 
the  following  conditions,  namely  that  if  a  pupil  has 
attended  a  course  in  two  successive  terms  upon  the 
same  subject  and  in  the  summer  time  has  attended  a 
class   held  fortnightly  of  a  subsidiary  kind  to  that 
course  (the  method  of  conducting  which  I  need  not 
exactly  enter  into),  and  has  been  successful  in  gaining 
the  certificates  required  through  the  whole  of  that  year, 
he  shall  then  get  a  certificate  called  a  sessional  certifi- 
cate. 

11.978.  That  is  for  two  courses  in  succession  and 
summer  work? — Yes,  supplementary  summer  work,  I 
need  not  describe  its  character  particularly.  Mr. 
Roberts  reminds  me  to  mention  that,  for  instance,  in  a 
science  course  that  supplementary  work  would  be  at 
times  in  the  nature  of  laboratory  or  practical  work. 

11.979.  How  many  courses  are  there  in  a  year.  Does 
it  go  on  consecutively  ? — There  are  two  terms  in  the 
year,  one  before  Christinas  and  the  other  after,  and 
besides  that  there  is  this  summer  term  for  supplemen- 
tary work.  We  have  two  sets  of  certificates  which  we 
give,  one  of  them  are  certificates  for  individual  courses 
and  the  other  are  sessonial  certificates  given  for  a  year's 
work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  indicated.  I  may  say  that 
I  regard  that  sessional  certificate  as  a  really  valuable 
testimoney  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and  success.  I 
may  say  also  that  last  session  the  Education  Department 
adopted  that  sessional  certificate  as  contributing  partly 
towards  the  marks  of  the  Queen's  scholarships  examina- 
tions, therefore  recognising  its  value  so  far. 

11.980.  I  suppose  some  time  or  other  you  will  tell  us 
what  the  subjects  are.  I  will  leave  you  to  take  your 
own  time  about  that? — You  mean  the  subjects  with 
which  the  courses  generally  deal  ? 

11.981.  Yes,  some  time  or  other  I  should  like  to  have 
it  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  mention  it 
just  now.  The  exact  list  of  subjects  had  batter  be  given 
you  by  Mr.  Roberts,  but  I  can  hand  in  the  courses  that 
are  going  on  this  term.  Speaking  generally  they  cover 
literary,  historical  and  scientific  subjects  ;  they  deal 
with  chemistry,  astronomy  and  physiology.  They  deal 
with  general  subjects  anil  particular  subjects  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  some  of  Milton's  works,  we  will  suppose, 
or  else  with  an  epoch. 

11.982.  Nothing  but  English  ? — We  have  had  lectures 
delivered  on  Greek  literature.  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  who 
was  senior  classic,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  for  us 
on  Greek  literature. 

11.983.  But  you  do  not  teach  any  languages,  ancient 
or  modern  ? — No.  Then  if  you  take  history  we  deal  with 
specific  epochs,  general  history  and  particular  history. 
Then  It  ere  is  political  economy,  in  fact  those  subjects 
generally  which  are  educational  as  well  as  interesting  ; 
and  they  are  adaped  to  the  locality  in  which  they  take 
place.  In  what  I  have  placed  before  you  of  the  educa- 
tional machinery  you  have  the  result  of  a  very  long 
experience. 

11.984.  Is  there  nothing  higher  than  the  sessional 
certificate  ? — Yes,  there  is.  It  is  a  final  certificate 
called  the  certificate  of  continuous  study.  That  cer- 
tificate of  continuous  study  is  awarded  to  any  student 
who  presents  four  sessional  certificates  obtained  in 
consecutive  years.  Three  of  these  sessional  certificates 
must  have  been  obtained  for  subjects  in  one  group  and 
one  of  them  must  have  been  obtained  for  subjects  in 
another  group.  The  two  groups  may  be  roughly  called 
literary  and  scientific.  That  completes  the  educational 
machinery  and  the  certificates  that  are  given.  That 
machinery,  of  which  the  certificates  form  merely  a 
part,  is  the  result  of  long  experience.  It  is  the  result 
of  about  25  years'  experience.  It  has  not  been  so  long 
in  London  ;  but  you  will  understand  that  the  University 
of  Cambridge  began  such  a  system  in  the  country  at 
large  at  an  earlier  period  than  London  began  it,  and 
it  was  begun  by  others  earlier  than  Cambridge  began 
it.  It  began  as  an  individual  effort,  was  then  taken 
up  by  one  University,  and  finally  taken  up  in  London. 
In  London  the  University  Extension  has  been  at  work 
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J.  Stuart,      since  1876,  so  that  it  is  about  16  years  old.    The  ma- 
Esq..  M.P.,     chinery  now  at  work  is  the  result  of  experience  as  well  in 
M.A.,  LL.D.,    the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
and  Cambridge  as  in  London  by  the  University  Extension 

B.  D.  Roberts,  Society.     It  has  been  designed  in  order  to  convey 
Esq.,  M.A.     education  of  an  University  type  to  persons  who  are  not 
Camb.,  D.Sc.     devoting  their  whole  time  to  their  education  and  who 
Lond.        cannot  leave  their  localities.    That  is  the  object  of  the 
"  system  which  we  have  had  in  view  from  the  beginning. 

13  Oct.  1892.  i,jea  of  it  jn  starting  was  based  on  that,  and  the 

details  were  worked  out  so  as  to  preserve  the  class  of 
work  to  be  thoroughly  educational. 

11.985.  There  are  two  subjects,  literature  and  science 
■ — no  languages  ? — No  ;  language  has  not  been  dealt 
with  in  the  system. 

11.986.  Does  that  conclude  the  description  of  the 
work  you  are  actually  doing  ? — That  concludes  the 
description  of  the  work  that  is  actually  being  done  in 
London.  I  think  it  fairly  concludes  it ;  but  Mr.  Roberts 
may  have  something  to  add.  (Mr.  Roberts.)  I  should  like 
to  add  one  word  about  the  teaching  of  languages.  In 
two  or  three  instances  there  have  been  formed  classes 
for  the  study  of  a  language  as  the  result  of  a  course  of 
University  Extension  lectures;  and  although  those  classes 
have  not  been  in  a  formal  way  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  and  the  Council  they  have  been  a  direct 
result  of  the  work  which  has  been  done.  For  example  : 
Mr.  Collins,  who  is  present  here,  would  be  'able  to  tell 
the  Commission  that  as  the  result  of  a  course  of  lectures 
which  he  gave  in  Greek  literature  a  class  was  formed 
for  the  study  of  Greek.  Mr.  Wicksteed  gave  several 
courses  of  Dante,  and  his  students  f  earned  a  class  to 
study  Italian. 

11.987.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Professor  Stuart  and 
Mr.  Roberts  have  both  mentioned  this  point  of  languages, 
as  you  did  also,  my  Lord.  I  would  ask  them  if  it  is 
not  the  case  that  those  who  managed  the  lectures 
determined  not  to  undertake  teaching  in  any  town  where 
we  were  giving  lectures  from  Cambridge  in  subjects 
which  there  was  a  proper  arrangement  for  teaching,  and 
our  determination  from  the  first  was  not  to  interfere  with 
properly  regulated  teaching  in  any  place  at  all.  Is 
not  that  so,  Professor  Stuart? — That  is  perfectly 
correct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  developed  any  teaching  of  languages  in  that 
way. 

11.988.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Might  I  ask  if  mathematics  is 
included  in  the  course  ? — No.  In  the  same  way  that 
Canon  Browne  has  described  we  have  avoided  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  We  desired,  as  far  as 
Cambridge  was  concerned,  to  convey  something  new 
over  the  rest  of  the  country — something  that  they  did 
not  have  otherwise ;  and  it  is  the  same  idea  that  has 
animated  the  movement  in  London.  (Mr.  Roberts.)  I 
should  like,  if  I  might,  to  add  one  word  as  to  that. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  languages,  classes  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  have  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  lectures. 
Mr.  M'Clure,  who  also  is  here  to-day,  was  lecturing 
some  time  ago  on  astronomy  at  the  Lewisham  centre, 
and  gave  two  courses  in  succession.  He  formed  a 
class  of  the  more  earnest  students  to  study  in  a  detailed 
way  mathematics,  especially  logarithms,  and  they  did 
very  excellent  work. 

11.989.  (Chairman  to  Professor  Stuart.)  I  will  now 
come  more  particularly  to  what  it  is  you  would  wish  us 
to  do  for  you  in  framing  any  scheme  in  connexion  with 
the  new  University  of  London  ;  what  your  wishes  are 
and  how  you  would  wish  us  to  meet  them  ? — In  the  first 
place,  I  should  like  to  say  that  what  I  come  here  to  ad- 
vocate is  not  the  adoption  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
extension  of  University  teaching,  but  it  is  to  urge  upon 
the  Commission  the  adoption  by  the  new  University  of 
London  of  the  methods  and  work  of  that  Society. 

11.990.  You  would  wish  the  new  University  to  under- 
take what  you  are  now  doing,  and  you  would  hand  it 
over  into  their  hands.  Is  that  what  you  wish  ? — Yes, 
we  would  wish  them  to  undeitake  it  in  its  own  way, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  its  own  conditions.  I  am  speaking 
for  the  joint  board,;  but  Mr.  Roberts  tells  me  that  the 
Council  for  which  he  speaks  agrees  with  the  joint  board 
n  that  view. 

11.991.  Supposing  this  new  University  undertook  that 
you  would  cease  to  exist? — Yes.  Then  I  come  to  urge 
u'jon  the  Commission  the  consideration  of  such  a  method 
of  teaching  for  several  reasons.  The  reasons  will  rather 
point  out  what  I  want  you  to  do.  The  first  reason  is 
that  the  old  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
already  recognised  that  something  of  the  kind  which  I 


have  described  may  fairly  be  adopted  by  them  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  University  work ;  for  not  only  do  they 
carry  it  out  throughout  the  country,  but  they  accept 
something  which  is  very  similar  to  the  certificate  of 
continuous  study  which  I  have  just  described  to  you 
in  lieu  of  a  year's  residence  at  the  University  when  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  certain  examination  in  what  we 
may  call  school  subjects,  such  as  algebra. 

11.992.  Do  they  allow  them  to  dispense  with  the 
University  examination? — Yes,  they  allow  them  to 
dispense  with  the  residence  of  a  year  and  with  Lhe  Little 
Go. 

11.993.  At  Cambridge  and  Oxford  too  ?— Cambridge, 
not  Oxford.  I  may  say  that  the  Cambridge  work  has 
been  going  on  very  much  longer  than  the  Oxford  work. 
Cambridge  began  its  work  in  1872  ;  Oxford  only  began 
it  in  earnest  about  10  years  later. 

11.994.  Then  they  consider  this  about  equal  in  value 
to  the  Little  Go  ? — And  a  year's  residence. 

(Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  If  I  may  intervene  I  would 
suggest  this.  Professor  Stuart  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  quite  the  case  that  they  regard  this  work  as  about 
equivalent  to  the  previous  examination  or  Little  Go. 
The  additional  examination  which  is  required  of  them 
is  that  which  covers  the  Little  Go — Latin  and  other  lan- 
guages, Euclid,  algebra,  and  so  on. 

11.995.  (Chairman.)  Therefore  it  is  not  quite  equal? 
— That  is  the  first  point  that  I  wish  the  Commission  to 
see  as  far  as  I  can  place  it  before  them,  that  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  although  in 
somewhat  different  degrees,  adopted  this  University 
extension  system  that  I  have  described  as  part  of  their 
proper  work. 

11.996.  The  University  of  Cambridge  ?— And  Oxford 
to  the  extent  of  providing  lecturers  and  giving  certi- 
ficates, but  it  does  not  give  them  the  same  value  that 
we  have  at  Oxford.  I  may  say  that  it  has  done  so  in  the 
case  of  certain  localities,  but  I  think  it  would  be  going 
too  far  into  detail  to  point  the  details  of  that  out.  It 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  say  that  Oxford  gives  no  Uni- 
versity recognition  of  the  character  that  Cambridge  does 
ot  the  work.  I  think  that  is  the  fairest  way  that  I  can 
put  it.  The  next  point  is  that  you  cannot  in  any  other 
way  meet  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  cannot 
go  far  to  attend  their  courses  of  instruction,  nor  can 
they  give  all  their  time  to  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  exact  system  which  is  the  work  of  25 
years'  experience  is  necessary,  but  the  main  principles 
of  the  system,  I  believe,  are  necessary.  The  third 
reason  is  that,  I  believe,  in  London  you  have  in  the 
report  of  the  last  Commission  had  indication  of  what 
the  last  Commission  wanted,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  carry  out  what  it  wanted  by  any  other  method  than 
one  bearing  the  general  characteristics  of  what  I  have 
described.  I  think  you  will  understand  that  I  mean 
the  general  characteristics  of  what  I  have  described. 
The  portion  of  the  report  to  which  I  refer  is  clause  12. 
You  will  see  that  in  clause  12  reference  is  made  to  a 
large  number  of  societies  and  institutions  purporting 
to  give  teaching  of  a  high  class  in  the  metropolis.  That 
list  is  there  given,  and  the  advice  is  strongly  given 
that  these  and  other  institutions  should  be  co-ordinated. 
I  cannot  see  any  other  way  in  which  you  can  success- 
fully co-ordinate  these  except  either  by  recognising 
them  as  colleges  in  your  institution  or  by  recognising, 
superintending,  and  methodising  courses  of  teaching 
which  suit  your  own  purposes  in  these  places.  The 
institutions  themselves  are  evidently,  I  think,  not 
suited  to  be  colleges  in  the  University. 

11.997.  You  have  nothing  which  could  become  a 
college  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  other  institu- 
tions which  may  be  correlated  and  co-ordinated  by  the 
recognition  (to  put  it  broadly)  of  local  courses  of  teach- 
ing when  those  courses  of  teaching  are  conducted  as 
the  central  University  body  desires  ;  and  that  would 
be  a  recognition  in  large  portion  of  the  very  principle 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  under  the  title  of 
University  extension.  Now,  the  next  point  that  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  is  that,  what  ought  to  be 
in  my  humble  opinion  the  object  of  a  University  in 
London  is  the  provision  of  a  permeating  system  of 
University  teaching  rendered  exact  and  tested ,  by  as 
little  examination  as  will  serve  effectually  for  the 
purpose. 

11.998.  The  general  principle  for  all  degrees? — Yes. 

11.999.  The  examination  to  be  a  subordinate  part  in 
fact,  and  the  real  thing  to  be  the  system  of  teaching  ? — 
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Yes,  therefore,  my  Lord,  what  I  urge  upon  you  is  that 
you  should  bear  iu  your  minds  in  what  you  do,  that 
the  principal  and  best  function  to  be  performed  is  the 
organisation  of  a  permeating  system  of  suitable  teach- 
ing. 

12.000.  You  are  rather  leaving  the  question  of 
University  extension  now,  are  you  not  ? — No,  I  am 
not,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment,  now  I  come  to  the 
point  ;  while  you  can  do  that  largely  by  adopting 
courses  suitable  for  your  purposes  in  many  of  the  per- 
manent institutions,  you  will  still  require  a  large  area 
to  be  covered.  I  have  been  laying  before  you  to-day  a 
system  by  which  you  may  and  can,  cover  that  area  and 
in  consequence  what  I  ask,  is  that  in  forming  the  new 
London  University  you  form  it  with  the  capacity  and 
the  intention  of  adopting  such  a  system. 

12.001.  What  you  would  mean,  would  be  that  we 
should  give  a  certain  value  like  a  Cambridge  does,  to 
the  work  done  by  you,  but  you  hardly  mean  that  we 
should  give  a  degree  merely  for  that  unless  it  is 
supplemented  by  some  additional  study  ? — First  of  all, 
it  would  then  be  the  work  carried  out,  not  by  us  but  by 
the  University  itself.  In  that  instance  you  would  not 
necessarily  say  that  everyone  of  the  courses  that  you 
established,  should  be  an  avenue  towards  a  degree. 
You  might  make  courses  at  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment but  still  the  system  might  be  adopted  whatever 
was  the  height  of  education  given  in  the  particular 
course  concerned.  And  I  would  say  this,  that  just  as 
the  attendance  successfully  at  a  professor's  lectures  at 
King's  College  or  University  College  or  at  any  estab- 
lished institution  should  be  made  an  element  of  getting 
a  degree,  so  you  have  an  element  that  you  can  substi  tute 
for  that,  and  which  might  be  easily  made  the  equivalent 
for  that,  in  one  or  more  of  these  grouped  University 
extension  courses.  You  are  going  to  establish  a  teach- 
ing University  for  London  ;  you  are  going  to  make  an 
avenue  to  a  degree  which  is  to  be  reached  by  means  of 
the  teaching  which  you  are  going  to  try  and  methodise 
and  establish  or  co-ordinate  ;  and  you  will  have  to 
consider  what  relation  to  the  degree,  the  attendance  at 
any  course  of  teaching  is  to  have.  I  say  that  you  have 
an  excellent  unit  in  some  one  of  the  courses  or  groups 
of  courses  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  not 
exactly  the  sole  unit,  but  one  unit. 

12.002.  And  not  necessarily  complete  in  itself.  It 
may  have  to  be  supplemented  like  it  is  at  Cambridge 
by  examination  ? — Certainly,  my  Lord  ;  and  I  will 
make  that  clearer,  following  out  your  suggestion  of  its 
not  being  complete  in  itself.  Take  for  example,  one  of 
two  alternatives.  You  may  create  one  University  only 
in  London.  I  know  you  have  the  question  before  you 
of  one  or  two,  and  a  difficult  question  it  is,  but  you 
might  create  one  only.  I  will  take  that  alternative. 
In  that  case  you  have  the  existing  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London  given  by  mere  examination.  I 
take  it  that  in  that  case  you  would  not  alter  that,  you 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  alter  it,  for  that  degree 
is  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well.  But 
you  want  to  engraft  in  that  system,  something  which 
relates  to  the  teaching  University.  I  say  you  could  do 
it  in  this  way :  You  could  say  that  the  attendance 
successfully  at  some  given  course  of  teaching,  and  the 
passing  of  the  examinations  that  refer  to  that  course, 
and  the  doing  of  the  work  in  that  course,  may  be 
substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  examination,  and  you 
can  make  substitutions  in  that  way  in  one  or  the  other 
examination,  you  may  say,  for  instance,  that  such 
attendance  successfully  at  classes  where  there  is  teach- 
ing, can  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  first  or  second 
examinations,  and  you  may  then  say  it  shall  not  be 
substituted  for  any  of  the  final  examinations,  because 
we  might  desire  that  all  persons  should  have  passed 
through  the  same  final  examination  for  their  degree. 
Or  you  might  go  further,  and  you  might  allow  a  greater 
amount  of  substitution.  But  what  I  want  to  point  out 
is  this,  that  in  doing  that  you  ought  to  include  courses 
conducted  as  you  yourselves  would  then  conduct  the 
University  extension  system  under  your  own  guidance. 
You  ought  to  take  care  that  courses  under  that  are 
included  as  part  of  that  means  of  substitution.  I  hope 
I  make  myself  clear. 

12.003.  Yes,  for  instance,  taking  the  Gresham  Scheme 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  according  to  that, 
the  education  must  be  conducted  in  King's  College  or 
University  College  or  any  other  college  that  is  affiliated 
to  the  University  or  forms  part  of  it,  and  in  addition  to 
that  you  would  allow  those  who  have  been  through  the 
system  of  University  extension  education,  to  be  in  the 
same  position  and  to  have  the  same  advantages  as  if 
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they  had  been  educated  in  a  regular  college  ? — Yes,  jm  Stuart, 

but  I  think  that  while  you  graft  it  on  to  the  Gresham  Esq.,  M.P., 

University  proposed  scheme,  your  better  plan  would  be  M.A.,  LL.D., 

to  invert  that  scheme,  and  instead  of  saying  that  you  and 

would  give  degrees  to  those  who  had  jmrsued  a  regular  B.  D.  Roberts, 

course  of  study  in  a  college  in  a  Univessity,  and  then,  Esq.,  M.A. 

adding  something  to  that,  say  you  would  give  degrees  Comb'.,  D.Sc. 

to  those  who  had  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  Land. 
approved  by  the  University  and  conducted  by  professors 

or  lecturers  appointed  or  sanctioned  by  the  University.  *3  ^ut-  1^92- 
Then  you  can  sanction  all  the  King's  College  people  at 
once,  and  of  course  you  would  require  a  submission  to 
certain  examinations,  to  be  indicated  by  the  University 
in  addition  to  that. 

12.004.  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
go  more  into  detail  as  you  do  not  know  in  the  least 
what  sort  of  University  we  should  establish,  you  could 
not  go  more  into  detail  than  you  have  gone  as  to  the 
exact  position  which  you  would  be  in.  You  must  leave 
it  rather  general? — I  should  point  out  this,  which  I 
think  would  be  a  detail  so  important  that  it  is  almost 
necessary — that  you  ought  to  see  clearly  in  your  minds 
how  such  a  system  as  I  have  proposed  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  main  lines.  In  the  first  place  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  sanctioning  of  the  lecturers  and  the 
teaching  connected  with  them,  and  the  examinations 
at  the  end  of  them — in  fact  the  sanctioning  of  success- 
ful passing  through  of  a  course  of  any  professor  at 
Kings'  College  would  De  a  matter  that  could  be  easily 
done  at  once,  because  you  have  the  organisation  exist- 
ing. You  would  only  have  to  consider  what  examina- 
tion you  would  make  by  an  external  authority,  and 
what  length  of  course  yon  would  insist  upon — whether 
a  term,  or  year,  or' whatever  it  might  be— and  what 
number  of  lectures  and  the  like.  That  might  be  easily 
arranged  once  for  all.  It  would  also  not  be  difficult  to 
pick  out  in  some  of  the  minor  institutions  some  teachers 
who  are  doing  work  such  as  you  would  wish  a  Uni- 
versity to  do,  and  whose  teaching  might  be  accepted 
by  you  in  some  way.  But  when  you  come  to  the  floating 
provision  of  higher  education  which  is  to  go  to  places 
where  it  is  wanted  and  to  be  given,  perhaps  in  a  poly- 
technic at  one  place  or  in  a  townhall  at  another,  you 
have  to  make  local  arrangements,  and  you  have  to  take 
very  great  care  ;  you  have  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  the  whole  system.  I  should  advise  in  that  case — I 
do  not  like  to  say  I  would  advise,  but  I  would  suggest 
— that  you  have  in  your  hands  in  the  method  in  which 
we  have  successfully  carried  out  the  system  for  16 
years,  a  method  by  which  you  might  carry  it  out. 
That  is,  you  might  have  a  small  committee  appointed 
by  your  University  to  look  after  financial  arrangements 
and  the  material  arrangements,  and  you  might  have 
another  small  committee  selected  from  different  facul- 
ties, if  I  might  say  so,  and  persons  who  would  probably 
be  nominated  by  the  Charter  in  the  first  instance — 
persons  familiar  with  this  work — who  would  select  the 
lecturers  and  lay  down  the  conditions  of  their  work. 
So  that  I  think  you  could  organise  the  thing  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

12.005.  Going  to  the  value  of  the  degrees,  even  the 
certificate  of  continual  study  extending  over  four  years, 
which  is  the  highest  certificate  you  give,  would  not  be 
equal  An  value,  I  gather,  quite  to  the  Little  Go  at 
Cambridge,  because  they  do  not  admit  to  the  Little 
Go  without  examining  them  in  classics  and  other 
things  ? — I  think  it  would  be  important  to  enter  into 
that  point  if  what  I  was  claiming  was  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  our  work  as  a  portion  of  what  you  would 
sanction ;  but  I  am  proposing  that  the  University 
itself  should  take  up  that  work.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
then,  that  it  would  be  for  them  to  lay  down  what  the 
exact  value  of  that  was  in  their  system,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  some  person, 
well  skilled  in  education,  laying  down  what  that  was 
worth.  We  have,  as  I  said  before,  the  experience  of 
25  years  to  show  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  very  little  doubt  that  that  could  be  laid  down 
easily  enough.  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  a  very  great 
deal  in  0113  respect,  and  that  is  in  the  very  great  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  to  constantly  keeping  the  pupil  en 
rapport  with  the  professors.  That  I  have  noticed  is 
more  completely  done  in  such  a  system  as  I  have 
described  in  the  beginning  of  my  evidence  than  it  is 
done  in  University  lectures,  of  which  I  have  had, 
unfortunately,  to  give  a  very  great  many. 

12.006.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  in  25 
years  have  organised  a  system  which  gives  as  much 
instruction  as  it  is  possible  to  give  or  to  conceive  being 
given  by  purely  evening  lectures  and  classes ;  and  the 
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amount  of  that  even  under  your  management,  and 
getting  as  much  from  it  as  possible,  really  does  not 
and  cannot  qualify  a  man  to  take  a  degree  or  anything 
like  it  unless  it  is  supplemented  ? — All  that  I  have 
been  going  to  say  is  that  for  such  teaching  as  you  are 
to  substitute  for  examination  this  is  an  efficient  method 
and  an  efficient  scheme,  and  it  does  produce  good 
results. 

12.007.  But  only  as  a  beginning  ;  not  complete  in  itself, 
is  it  ?  It  strikes  me  that  after  four  years  of  your  in- 
struction the  most  you  can  get  out  of  a  man  is  to 
qualify  him  to  take  the  preliminary  examination  of 
Cambridge  after  he  has  also  been  examined  in  other 
subjects,  and  therefore  you  can  never  hope  to  give  a 
man  a  degree  that  would  really  have  any  practical 
value  merely  by  evening  instruction  unless  it  is  supple- 
mented in  some  other  way  ? — No,  I  would  not  admit 
that,  because  you  perceive  that  Cambridge  gives  a 
very  great  addition  beyond  what  you  have  stated  to 
the  pupil  who  passes  through  what  you  have  described. 
It  gives  him  a  year's  residence,  and,  as  regards  Cam- 
bridge, I  think  I  speak  the  idea  of  the  place  when  I 
say  that  we  regard  and  have  always  regarded  the  resi- 
dence as  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  we  make 
to  a  man's  education.  That  was  the  real  gift  that  we 
gave,  and  it  was  on  the  ground  not  of  educational 
attainments  nearly  so  much  as  on  the  ground  of  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  a  man's  mind  as  a  cultivated, 
thing  ;  that  we  balanced  what  you  have  just  described 
against  not  only  an  examination  but  against  a  year's 
residence. 

12.008.  But  a  year's  residence  and  an  examination 
is  only  a  very  little  part  of  the  Cambridge  degree. 
There  are  two  years'  residence  still  remaining  and  the 
final  examination  before  he  can  get  a  degree,  so  you 
have  only  gone  a  little  way  towards  preparing  a  man 
for  a  degree  ? — There  is  a  year  and  a  half's  residence 
and  the  final  examination.  I  am  not  proposing  to 
withdraw  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.  You 
will  observe  that  what  I  am  doing  is  trying  to  give 
you  something  which  will  enable  youreducational  work 
to  work  towards  the  degree. 

12.009.  Do  you  think  practically  that  many  of  the 
people  who  have  got  a  certificate  of  continuous  study 
are  men  whose  other  occupations  and  whose  position 
in  life  would  enable  them  to  go  through  the  extra 
study  which  will  be  necessary  afterwards  in  order  to 
take  a  degree  ? — Yes,  because  I  think  that  that  extra 
study  might  in  their  case  be  considerably  minimised. 
In  other  words  I  could  say  that  if  having  gone  through 
a  four  years'  course  of  study  such  as  I  have  described, 
they  were  to  go  through  another  four  years'  study  of  a 
similar  kind  in  another  branch,  that  again  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  substitute  of  another  portion  of  the 
examination.  I  do  not  say  that  you  could  ever  throw 
away  all  final  examinations  in  that  way,  but  I  think 
you  might  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  final  examina- 
tion in  that  way. 

12.010.  Do  you  think  that  a  working  man  occupied 
during  the  working  hours  every  day  really  could  take 
a  degree  which  would  be  of  any  value  ? — Certainly, 
and  I  believe  that  by  lengthening  the  period  of  such 
work  as  we  have  described,  and  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  final  examination  that  he  had  to  undergo  to 
what  the  University  might  itself  conclude  was  a  propor- 
tionate quantity,  you  would  give  a  degree,  and  that 
degree  would  be  taken  and  would  mean  as  good  an 
amount  of  mental  cultivation  as  is  practically  got  by 
any  person  who  takes  a  degree  at  any  University. 

12.011.  And  would  be  of  the  same  value  as  the 
degree  obtained  by  people  from  King's  College,  Uni- 
versity College,  and  others  ? — Yes. 

12.012.  Would  you  have  it  the  same  degree  or  a 
different  kind  of  degree  ? — The  same  degree,  and  I 
should  regard  it  not  only  of  equal  value,  but  in  some 
respects  of  greater  value  than  many  of  the  degrees 
that  are  given  now,  because  a  degree  so  taken  and  got 
in  that  way  would  testify  very  continued  application, 
and  you  would  reach  by  that  means  a  multitude  of 
people  in  London  who  belong  to  classes  that  you  would 
not  otherwise  reach. 

12.013.  I  think  the  system  is  most  admirable,  and  I 
would  not  do  anything  to  discourage  it.  The  only 
thing  is  whether  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  cer- 
tificates or  whether  they  should  take  the  same  sort  of 
degree  as  a  man  of  leisure  who  has  given  the  time  to  it 
that  he  is  now  expected  to  give  ?— On  that  point  I 
should  say  that  the  same  feelings  of  ambition  which 


impel  you  or  me  to  take  a  degree  if  we  can  get  it 
operate  in  that  very  class  ;  and  the  University  to  them 
is  not  a  real  alma  mater  unless  it  gives  them  a  degree 
finally  whatever  it  requires  from  them  for  it.  You 
ought  particularly  to  provide  that  all  those  students  who 
are  coming  under  your  work  ought  to  be  en  route  for  a 
degree.  I  think  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  you 
can  make  the  London  University  to  have  that  hold  on 
the  general  mass  of  the  people  which  I  take  it  you 
must  desire  it  should  have.  If  I  may  say  so,  you  have 
a  remarkable  opportunity  in  London  which  we  were 
never  able  to  get  in  Cambridge.  We  have  had  to  deal 
in  Cambridge  with  places  400  or  500  miles  apart ;  we 
have  to  send  our  lecturers  over  great  distances.  We 
may  set  a  course  of  lectures  in  one  place  and  the  person 
who  attends  those  lectures  is  untouched  by  a  course  of 
lectures  in  another  place.  He  cannot  go  far  for  them. 
Though  we  have  many  instances  of  working  men  walk- 
ing five  and  six  and  ten  miles  to  a  course  of  lectures  in 
order  to  supplement  the  teaching  they  had  before  ; 
these  are  of  course  exceptional  cases.  But  in  London 
you  have  the  possibility  of  working  the  system  with 
great  ease  under  your  immediate  eye,  so  that  people 
who  have  a  course  of  lectures  one  year  near  them  may 
go  to  one  that  is  not  very  far  distant  another  year. 
Then  you  have  this :  you  have  in  London  an  oppor- 
tunity that  we  never  had.  You  have  almost  a  tabula 
rasa  for  higher  education.  I  do  not  say  one  word 
derogatory  of  the  great  efforts  and  the  successful 
efforts  that  are  made  and  the  great  work  that  is  done 
by  King's  College  and  University  College.  All  I  mean 
is  look  at  the  numbers  who  attend  these  colleges  and  to 
whom  they  must  necessarily  be  restricted  largely. 
Look  at  the  localities  and  the  localisation  of  those 
colleges,  and  consider  that  we  cover  a  population  in 
the  county  council  area  of  London  well  on  to  four 
millions.  Then  you  have  got  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  University  in  the  greatest  capital  of  the  world  anew, 
so  to  speak.  It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity,  and  I 
think,  if  I  may  say  so,  you  should  make  it  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  that  have  been  growing  and  are  growing 
so  much  over  the  country  with  respect  to  education 
and  the  instruction  desired,  and  the  method  by  which 
it  may  be  given.  You  should  endeavour  to  found  in 
London  the  most  permeating  system  of  education 
that  you  can  found.  Of  course  if  it  is  not  connected 
with  a  degree  then  you  are  really  not  bringing  the 
University  to  bear  on  it.  You  want  to  bring,  the 
University  to  bear  upon  it  as  part  of  its  main  business 
and  part  of  its  coherent  business.  I  think  the  object 
of  my  evidence  really,  my  Lord,  is  to  ask  you  to  look 
at  the  University  extension  system,  to  see  its  results, 
to  weigh  it  well,  and  to  include  the  idea  of  it  in  your 
University  scheme. 

12.014.  To  sum  up,  what  I  gather  you  wish  is  that  a 
degree  should  be  within  the  reach  of  working  men  who 
are  employed  in  the  daytime,  and  who  are  only  able 
to  give  their  evenings  to  it ;  and  you  think  this  can  be 
done  without  lowering  the  value  of  the  degree  and 
making  it  still  of  such  value  as  that  which  the  leisured 
classes  are  accustomed  to  take  ? — Yes.  I  think  you 
would  create  a  degree  which  would  be  of  peculiarly 
great  value. 

12.015.  You  attach  great  importance  to  giving  a 
degree  and  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  certificates  ? 
— I  attach  a  great  importance  to  the  degree.  You 
might  give  a  certificate  for  portions  of  the  work  as  it 
was  done.  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  function 
of  a  University  for  providing  education  and  not  merely 
providing  examination. 

12.016.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  wish  to 
say  ? — I  would  merely  say  that  in  this  matter  of  stating 
how  much  a  portion  of  the  University  Extension  work 
is  worth  in  the  building  up,  that  is  to  create  and  pre- 
pare for  a  degree,  I  have  not  entered  into  that  because 
I  regard  that  as  for  the  University  itself  ;  but  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  it  sitting  down  with  one 
or  two  others  who  are  acquainted  with  educational 
Work  and  easily  allocating  what  that  was  worth.  I 
merely  say  that,  so  as  not  to  appear  by  omitting  to 
allocate  what  it  is  worth  as  if  I  were  in  doubt  about 
that.  That  evidently  is  a  matter  which  is  one  of  detail 
and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  at  a  moment 
like  this. 

12.017.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  I  will 
put  this.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  admitted  as  a  body  as 
yoti  now  are  but  you  wish  the  University  itself  to  take 
your  work  from  you  ? — Yes,  to  take  up  our  work,  to 
enter  upon  it,  and  to  carry  the  spirit  of  it  through  a 
very  great  deal  of  its  effort. 
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12.018.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  Uni- 
versity extension  system  to  group  various  subjects 
together  so  as  to  make  such  grouping  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  highest  certificate  given  F — Yes. 

12.019.  Your  highest  certificate,  I  think,  is  one  of 
continuous  study  ? — Yes. 

12.020.  Could  that  be  taken  in  anyone  subject,  in 
natural  science  P — No.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  two 
groups  are.  The  first  is  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matical science.  The  other  group  is  history,  political 
economy,  mental  science,  literature,  and  art.  I  have 
briefly  called  those  to  you  science  and  literature.  If 
yon  were  to  get  a  certificate  of  continuous  study  you 
must  have  studied  three  years  in  one  of  those  groups 
and  one  in  the  other. 

12.021.  But  could  you  during  those  three  years  study 
one  subject,  say,  physics,  as  ordinarily  understood,  and 
then  gain  your  highest  certificate  taking  no  other 
subjects  at  all  into  your  system  ? — As  the  regulations 
stand  you  could  do  that.  You  are  speaking  of  within 
one  group.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  go  into  the 
other  group. 

12.022.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Your  highest  certi- 
ficate is  that  of  continuous  study? — Yes. 

12.023.  Supposing  a  person  passes  through  that  could 
he  obtain  that  certificate  from  taking  up,  say,  one 
subject  only,  and  carrying  it  very  far  ? — No. 

12.024.  If  not,  how  are  they  balanced  ? — The  smallest 
number  of  subjects  that  he  could  take  would  be  two. 
Canon  Westcott,  I  think,  laid,  perhaps,  most  stress 
upon  the  desirability  of  obliging  a  certain  amount  of 
another  aspect  of  study. 

12.025.  To  get  this  would  you  be  obliged  to  take  up 
one  subject  from  the  literature  group  and  one  from  the 
science  group  ? — You  must  take  three  years'  study  in 
one  group  and  one  year's  study  in  the  other. 

12.026.  That  is  a  little  analogous  to  what  I  am 
familiar  with  at  King's  College  where  we  form  certain 
groups,  and  on  the  study  of  these  groups  give  what  we 
call  our  associateship  which  corresponds  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  continuous  study. 

12.027.  (Professor  Eamsay.)  Might  he  take  those  three 
subjects  three  continuous  years  in  physics  ? — Yes. 

12.028.  (Bishop  Barry.)  Your  certificate  of  continuous 
study  might  therefore  still  argue  proficiency  in  one 
subject  alone  ? — With  a  certain  knowledge  of  one 
other. 

12.029.  And  would  one  of  those  subjects  be  literary 
and  the  other  scientific,  or  would  both  be  scientific  ? — 
No,  they  might  not  both  be  scientific. 

12.030.  Or  both  literary  ?— No. 

12.031.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  We  have  in  Cambridge 
a  rule  that  no  two  certificates  shall  be  granted,  in  the 
same  subject,  and  you  have  an  analogous  rule  When 
you  say  physics  for  three  years  you  mean  di  fferent  bran- 
ches of  physics.  Physics  is  a  large  question  and  any 
idea  of  covering  a  small  part  and  going  on  three  years 
with  that  small  part  would  be  out  of  the  question  ? — Yes, 
you  might  have  a  lecturer  lecturing  upon  physics,  first  in 
one  quarter  of  London  and  then  giving  the  same 
lectures  or  nearly  the  same  in  another  quarter,  and  then 
again  the  same  lectures  nearly  in  another.  I  would 
not  allow  a  man  to  follow  those  three  lectures  bo  take 
those.  They  must  be  continuous,  one  in  advance  of  the 
other,  and  accompanied  by  summer  M'ork  of  the  same 
kind. 

■  ■.  12,032.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Take  history  ;  suppose 
a  lecturer  gave  three  different  courses  in  different 
years  or  in  three  different  places,  not  higher  one  than 
the  other  but  simply  covering  different  periods  ;  would 
that  be  reckoned  as  three  subjects  ? — That  would.  We 
have  had  that  subject  a  great  deal  considered,  and  at 
present  that  would. 

12.033.  (Bishop  Barry.)  To  take  a  case,  supposing  a 
man  took  three  consecutive  courses  in  botany  and  then 
he  took  one  course  we  will  say  in  history,  could  he  then 
get  your  highest  certificate  ? — You  mean  three  suc- 
cessive years  in  botany  and  one  year  in  history. 

12.034.  Yes?— Yes,  he  could. 

12.035.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Have  you  such  a  thing 
as  six  consecutive  courses  m  botany?— No. 

12.036.  The  thing  is  impossible,  is  it  not?— We  have 
not  got  such  a  thing,  but  I  will  not  venture  to  take  up 
the  functions  of  a  botanical  professor.    These  cases  that 


have  been  put  here  are  all  cases  that  do  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  occur. 

12.037.  (Bishop  Barry.)  At  all  events  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  your  scheme  if  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  balance  the  subjects  more  accurately  so  that  your 
certificate  of  continuous  study  should  cover  a  fairly 
liberal  education? — Not  the  slightest;  and  I  should 
hope  that  the  new  University  of  London  if  it  were  to 
adopt  these  suggestions  would  very  gladly  improve 
such  a  thing  as  our  certificate  of  continuous  study. 

12.038.  (Chairman.)  I  see  in  this  paper  that  you  ask 
that  the  new  teaching  University  of  London  should 
grant  substantially  what  has  been  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge? — What  we  ask  is  that  in  the 
new  teaching  University  for  London  the  principle  thus 
already  adopted  at  Cambridge  should  be  adjusted  and 
extended  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  metro- 
polis. I  rather  felt  that  the  proposal  so  to  speak,  that 
I  was  making  here  was  the  amplification  of  those 
words. 

12.039.  What  boon  could  correspond  to  the  one  year's 
residence  which  is  granted  at  Cambridge  ?  This 
Teaching  University  of  London,  I  presume,  would  deal 
with  students  resident  in  London  ?— Yes. 

12.040.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  what  boon  corres- 
ponding to  the  one  year's  residence  could  be  granted  ? 
— I  submit  that  this  endeavour  to  exactly  fit  in  the 
system  adopted  to  the  new  system  is  not  necessary, 
because  it  could  be  altered,  but  I  think  you  could  get 
such  an  equivalent.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you 
were  going  to  give  a  degree  after  three  years  attendance 
at  the  work  at  King's  College,  and  the  passing  of  the 
necessary  examination  ;  you  might  perfectly  well 
advise  such  a  certificate  for  University  extension 
courses  as  should  exempt  the  pupil  from  one  of  those 
years. 

12.041.  I  quite  understand  that  under  the  Gresham 
University  Scheme,  or  anything  equivalent  to  it,  but 
what  puzzles  me  is  as  to  how  that  is  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  fit  our  scheme  in  with  the  present  University  of 
London  ? — If  it  is  to  be  fitted  in  to  the  work  of  the 
present  University  of  London,  you  will  be  giving 
by  the  present  University  of  London,  a  degree  which 
anyone  can  take  without  any  teaching  certificate  at  all, 
simply  by  examination  ;  and  you  should  then  accept  in 
lieu  of  certain  portions  of  that  examination  the  attend- 
ance at  certain  recognised  courses  of  study. 

12.042.  Would  not  there  be  this  difficulty,  that  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  would  then  connote 
two  different  systems  of  education  ? — Yes,  but  1  am 
not  here  to  advocate  an  adoption  by  your  body  of  one 
University  of  London.  You  will  have  to  settle  that 
very  difficult  question  for  yourself,  but  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  that  would  be  an  objection.  A  degree 
signifies  very  different  things.  It  is  very  hard  to  say 
what  a  degree  signifies.  Even  at  Cambridge  itself  the 
variety  of  things  signified' by  "  M.A.  "  is  very  great. 
But  what  we  recognise  in  them  all  is  the  attainment  of 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  by  work,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  that  all  degrees  should  require  specific 
courses  of  instruction  to  be  attended.  I  am  not  going 
to  defend  the  University  of  London. 

12.043.  If  I  understand  it  one  great  julnciple  of 
University  extension  work  is  that  you  are  not  content 
with  passing  an  examination  unless  you  have  evidence 
of  both  attendance  upon  lectures  and  also  attendance 
upon  tutorial  classes? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

12.044.  And  you  lay  great  stress  on  bringing  the 
mind  of  the  learner  into  connexion  with  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  ? — Yes. 

12.045.  Is  not  that  diametrically  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  the  University  of  London? — I  think  it  is. 

12.046.  How  would  you  meet  that  case  ?  You  lay 
great  stress  upon  this  idea  of  one  University  for  Lon- 
don ? — If  you  agree  to  adopt  that  I  would  say :  "I 
li  cannot  help  it ;  I  have  to  adopt  it ;  I  should  have  to 
"  let  it  stand.  What  step  am  I  going  to  take?"  The 
best  step  I  think  is  what  chemists  would  call  the 
method  of  substitution.  Take  it  step  by  step.  At  each 
point  try  to  get  the  pupils  to  accept  a  certain  amount 
of  teaching  instead  of  examination.  You  must  remem- 
ber to  make  your  teaching  sufficiently  permeating  in 
London.  Men  do  not  want  to  pass  examinations  ;  they 
want  information  and  instruction. 

12.047.  But  you  have  omitted  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  London  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  an  Im- 
perial University,  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  a 
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J.  Stuart  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  take  degrees  are 

Esq.,  M.P.,  n°t  in  London  at  all ;  hence  you  would  have  to  give 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  this  degree  on  pure  examination  to  the  world  at  large, 

and  and  of  course  to  students  in  London  who  choose  to  take 

R.  D.  Roberts,  it  ;  and  side  by  side  with  that  you  would  have  a  totally 

Esq.,  M.A.  different  system  connoted  by  the  same  degree  ? — That 

Camb.,  D.Sc  is  what  you  would  have  to  do,  unless  you  make  two 

Loud.  degree  giving  bodies  in  London. 

13  Oet"]892        12,048.  Your  system  would  fit  in  with  two  Univer- 
'  '    sities  rather  than  one  ? — No,  I  do  not  i?ay  that  at  all. 

I  soy  that  whatever  you  have  to  do  you  have  to  en- 
counter two  different  degrees  being  given  in  London. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that — I  mean  two  degrees  which 
shall  have  the  same  name,  because  they  will  be  B.A. 
or  M.A.  That  is  what  people  look  at.  You  will  have 
M.A.  which  will  mean  two  different  things. 

12.049.  Might  we  not  have  B.A.  London  and  B.A. 
Gresbam,  and  then  you  would  distinguish? — That 
might  be  a  very  good  solution  of  that  difficulty.  I 
would  not  try  and  solve  that.  I  would  prefer  to  leave 
it  to  the  Commission. 

12.050.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Does  Professor  Stuart 
think  that  the  difficulty  which  is  now  being  raised  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  University  extension  or  in  the 
way  of  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — I  would 
say  it  was  a  difficulty  as  much  in  the  way  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London  as  in  the  way  of  University 
extension. 

12.051.  Not  specially  of  the  University  ?  —  Not 
specially. 

12.052.  [Bishop  Barry.)  Certainly  not ;  but,  if  I  may 
say  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  University  extension 
work,  which  I  quite  agree  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
teaching  University  for  London,  does  go  upon  principles 
which  do  not  agree  with  those  upon  which  the  present 
University  of  London  acts  ? — It  is  the  movement  in 
England — in  the  world — which  has  most  insisted  upon 
subordination  of  examination  to  education.  It  can  be 
eminently  well  adapted  to  any  arrangement  you  adopt. 
I  do  not  think  the  difficulty  is  in  any  way  insuperable. 
It  is  a  difficulty  on  a  par  with  all  the  other  difficulties 
as  to  the  equilibration  of  degrees.  We  have  had  this 
difficulty  in  Cambridge  :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
"  if  you  call  a  man  B.A.  when  he  went  through  my  old 
"  workshop  at  Cambridge,  and  when,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  he  attended  lectures  in  Divinity  ?  "  We  have 
had  that  all  up  and  had  it  well  thrashed  out,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  taking  it  altogether  it 
is  not  a  very  serious  difficulty. 

12.053.  But  still,  in  all  these  various  degrees,  as  I 
understand,  there  are  two  elements  which  are  co- 
ordinated, systematic  work  and  examination.  Now  the 
proposition  here  is  to  co-ordinate  degrees  in  which  on 
the  one  side  systematic  work  is  required,  and  on  the 
other  side  examination  only.  Is  not  that  the  difficulty  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say,  but  after 
25  years'  experience  m  Cambridge  I  wish  I  could  admit 
that  there  was  much  systematic  work  at  the  bottom  of 
the  degree.    There  is  residence. 

12.054.  That  is  a  most  severe  reflection  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  We  do  not  demand  attendance  at  Cam- 
bridge upon  any  course  of  lectures,  but  the  lectures 
which  are  given  in  the  University  attract  pupils, 
because  they  are  the  means  of  preparing  thern  for  the 
degree.  But  in  my  experience  and  in  my  time  we 
abolished  any  endeavour  to  make  pupils  attend  a  given 
particular  course  of  lectures,  so  that  the  University 
demand  for  a  degree  is  residence  plus  examination. 

12,C55.  Therefore,  in  that  respect  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  principle  of  University  extension  P — 
Yes,  it  is  ;  you  are  right. 

12.056.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  If  I  understand  aright 
you  want  the  University  to  be  empowered  to  recognise 
as  of  University  rank  the  teaching  that  is  carried  on  in 
the  University  extension  scheme  ? — Yes. 

12.057.  That  is  you  want  the  University  to  be  em- 
powered to  recognise  the  work  done  in  this  way  as  a 
substitute  for  a  part  of  what  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  degree  examination  ? — Yes. 

12.058.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  broadly  that  what 
Cambridge  has  done  is  what  you  think  is  desirable  ? — 
No. 

12.059.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  exactly,  but  generally  in 
amount  ? — I  would  go  further ;  I  would  enable  a  pupil 
to  get  a  much  larger  share  of  his  degree  by  means  of 
that  work  in  London  than  he  at  present  gets  at  Cam- 
bridge, because  I  would  allow  him  to  do  more  of  that 
work  as  an  equivalent, 


12.060.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  did 
contemplate  under  certain  circumstances  that  the 
evening  class  should  prepare  a  man  for  the  whole  of  his 
degree,  and  that  nothing  else  should  be  required  at  all  ? 
—Yes,  with  such  examination  in  addition  as  the 
University  might  require. 

12.061.  But  they  should  be  prepared  for  the  examina- 
tion by  your  evening  classes  ? — At  any  rate,  having  an 
examination  in  addition  to  them  if  the  University  should 
think  fit. 

12.062.  (Professor  Sidgwieh.)  Assuming  that  a  system 
of  examination  similar  to  that  of  the  existing  Univer- 
sity of  London ,  can  you  make  clear  what  you  would  think 
desirable  in  the  way  of  substitution.  I  need  not  go 
into  what  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  done  ;  but 
if  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  examination  of  the 
University  extension  alone  should  give  a  degree  that 
would  be  enormously  beyond  anything  that  Cambridge 
has  done  or  would  do.  I  presume  that  would  be  beyond 
what  you  would  desire  ? — Yes.  I  think  you  must  have 
ome  final  examination  in  any  case. 

12.063.  Then  if  we  take  the  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  you  think  the  final  examina- 
tion for  the  B.A.  might  remain  unaltered,  speaking 
broadly  ? — Speaking  broadly  the  thing  that  I  would  do  if 
I  were  called  upon  to-morrow  to  do  it,  would  be  to  make 
the  University  extension  certificates  which  might  be 
dicided  upon,  stand  instead  of  the  first  two  examinations 
for  the  degrees  and  leave  the  final  examination  as  it  is, 
but  there  might  be  modifications  of  that,  and  con- 
siderable modifications  of  it  which  I  would  like  to  look 
carefully  into  before  I  advised  the  system  if  I  were 
doing  it. 

12.064.  Even  this  would  be  going  very  much  be- 
yond what  has  been  accepted  at  Cambridge.  There, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  most  substantial  concession  as 
regards  examination  is  that  the  University  extension 
student  who  takes  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  affiliated 
students,  is  not  obliged  to  do  Greek,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
do  Latin,  and  he  is  obliged  to  do  mathematics;  and,  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  standard  attained  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics corresponds  with  the  "  Little  Go  "  at  Cambridge. 
Do  you  think  that  Cambridge  ought  to  go  further  or  that 
London  ought  to  go  fur  ther  than  Cambridge  ? — I  think 
we  ought  to  go  further  than  Cambridge  goes '  for 
several  reasons.  But  one  point  is  that  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  you  ought  to  have  a  longer 
continuance  than  Cambridge  demands  of  the  University 
extension  period  if  you  are  going  to  give  more  con- 
cessions for  it.  You  could  equilibrate  it  in  that  way. 
Then,  again,  in  answering  your  question,  I  said  that 
there  would  probably  be  considerable  modifications  of 
the  rough  proposal  that  I  made,  and  you  would  have  to 
concede  at  any  rate  that  you  would  get  some  remission 
in  all  the  examinations,  but  you  would  be  obliged  to 
retain  part.  Personally  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a 
degree  obtainable  without  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
ancient  language,  but  that  would  be  for  the  University 
to  determine.  You  are  now  really  simply  getting  my 
personal  views  which  are  a  very  small  matter.  These 
would  all  be  matters  for  determination  by  the  University 
itself. 

12.065.  I  was  going  to  suggest  an  idea  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  perhaps  in  harmony  with  yours.  Supposing 
we  say  that  the  object  of  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  is  not  only  te  secure  adequate 
academic  performance  in  some  one  department,  though 
it  is  partly  that,  but  it  is  to  secure  also  a  certain  amount 
of  general  culture  besides,  would  your  view  be  that,  as 
far  as  the  examination  required  evidence  of  general 
culture,  that  part  of  it  might  be  subject  to  this  principle 
of  substitution  ? — That  seems  a  very  reasonable  method 
of  dealing  with  what  I  have  already  called  the  equili- 
bration of  the  matter.  I  am  afraid  that  personally  I 
should  be  very  much  more  ready  to  give  a  degree  upon 
very  little  more  than  a  continuance  of  University 
extension  than  perhaps  others  would. 

12,066-  For  instance,  suppose  a  degree  is  desired  it 
is  desirable  to  enforce  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics  ? 
—Yes. 

12,067.  You  would  hardly  desire  that  the  require- 
ments of  mathematics  should  be  relaxed  for  University 
extension  students  ;  for  such  relaxation  would  lay  the 
whole  system  open  to  the  very  grave  objection  that  you 
are  really  lowering  the  standard  of  University  work 
and  making  a  shallower  and  more  diffused  knowledge 
a  substitute  for  the  more  recent  and  thorough  ? — When 
I  said  what  I  would  remit  I  was  careful  to  speak  about 
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ancient  languages.  T.  certainly  feel  that  anything  called 
a  degree  which  touched  scientific  subjects  ought  to 
include  some  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics. 

12.068.  You  would  not  desire  any  relaxation  of  con- 
ditions tending  to  make  the  student's  knowledge  in  his 
own  department  adequately  precise  ? — No,  I  would  not 
endeavour  to  do  it  at  any  rate.  I  think  there  might 
be  degrees  in  which  it  might  be  relaxed,  but  I  do  not 
think  tbat  practically  you  would  carry  public  opinion 
with  you,  and  I  think  the  overwhelming  feeling  would 
be  in  favour  of  retaining  one  or  two  of  what  I  may 
call  school  subjects. 

12.069.  I  have  gone  into  details  to  get  this  clear 
but  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  tbat  any  charter  given  to  the  new 
University  should  at  all  hamper  its  action  by  details  of 
that  kind? — I  would  not  dream  of  laying  down  details 
like  that.  The  University  will  be  a  body  for  all  time. 
It  will  equilibrate  all  that.  The  time  will  come,  per- 
haps, when  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  that  every 
person  living  should  knew  a  little  bit  of  physiology, 
and  the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  we  shall 
wonder  that  we  taught  people  Latin  and  not  physi- 
ology. I  would  leave  the  University  absolutely  free  to 
deal  with  all  that. 

12.070.  Your  desire  is  then,  as  far  as  it  would  take 
effect  in  the  Charter,  merely  that  the  University  should 
be  in  general  terms  empowered  to  provide  for  work  of 
the  kind  that  the  University  extension  scheme  under- 
takes in  organising  its  examinational  system  ? — Yes. 

12.071.  Without  describing  how  or  in  what  degree  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  in  electing,  as  the  body  you  indicate  will  have 
to  do,  the  first  Council  of  the  University  (because  of 
course  you  have  to  start  the  whole  thing,  which  is  a 
little  different  from  carrying  it  on),  you  must  take  care 
that  that  Council  shall  consist  of  people  minded  in  the 
direction  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe. 

12.072.  But  you  do  not  desire  that  the  existing 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  teaching  should 
have  a  formal  representation  ? — No,  it  will  disappear. 
It  might  have  a  function  in  trying  to  raise  money  to 
keep  your  different  centres  going,  and  that  is  a  very 
serious  point  for  the  University  to  consider.  You  will 
want  50,000Z.  a  year  at  least  surely.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  it  ?  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  we  are  at  present  a 
committee  sitting  to  consider  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  150,000Z.  a  year  that  we  get.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  use  it  for  anything  but  technical  education.  I  fancy 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  sides  of  politics 
will  be  willing  now  to  extend  the  idea.  I  do  not  know 
whether  something  might  not  come  out  of  that,  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  your  powers  to  get  funds  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  permeating  character  of  your  offer  of 
education. 

12.073.  It  is  your  view  that  the  existing  society  should 
go  on,  in  fact,  until  it  is  seen  what  the  new  London 
University  will  do  ? — Yes,  because  the  new  Universitv 
is  not  to  be  established  during  the  next  six  months 
is  it  ? 

12.074.  There  is  one  argument  I  have  heard  used 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  It  is  with  reference 
to  your  view  that  a  degree  is  of  great  importance  in 
promoting  the  University  extension.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  success  of  Oxford  at  present  in 
competition  with  Cambridge  is  a  proof  that  this  is  not 
of  great  importance,  because,  as  you  have  explained, 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  declined  in  a  marked  way 
to  do  what  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  done  ;  and 
yet  the  number  of  students  attending  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  larger  than  the  number  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  other  causes,  but  still  it  has  been  urged  that  this  fact 
shows  that  the  class  to  which  the  University  exten- 
sion system  appeals  does  not  care  for  the  degree  ? — I 
will  answer  that  by  saying  that  where  we  have  started 
the  affiliation  scheme,  which,  as  you  know,  is  partial  in 
its  operation,  although  very  few  students  have  come  up 
for  residence,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  courses  locally ;  and  I 
would  point  out  that  the  holding  by  the  University  of 
the  power  to  grant  a  degree  gives  a  control  over  them 
until  they  get  the  degree.  But  if  you  give  them  a 
certificate  you  cut  them  loose  at  an  earlier  part  of  their 
study.  (Mr.  Roberts.)  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
that.  The  ground  which  the  London  society  has  always 
taken  in  pleading  that  this  work  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  degree  system  is  that  the  Universities  Joint 
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ness  of  work  in  the  same  way  that  the  Cambridge 

system  does.    In  fact  the  marked  difference  between 

the  two  Universities'  work  is  that  Cambridge  and 

London  have  tried  every  way  to  increase  the  efficiency 
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Oxford  system  has  been  to  offer  short  courses  of  study 
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12.075.  (To  Mr.  Roberts.)  It  is  rather  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  work  than  increase  the  number  of 
students  ? — Entirely.  It  would  be  only  for  the  few 
students,  not  the  many. 

12.076.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne  to  Prof.  Stuart.)  The 
Commissioners  have  had  often  before  them  the  ques- 
tion of  lecturers  and  examiners  joining  in  the  exami- 
nation. As  far  as  the  work  that  we  have  been  con- 
cerned in  goes,  we  allow  no  communication  between 
the  examiner  and  the  lecturer,  except  that  the  lecturer 
sends  his  syllabus  annotated  through  the  secretary  to 
the  examiner  ? — That  is  so. 

12.077.  The  examiner  is  told  to  examine  strictly  on 
the  syllabus,  say,  in  chemistry,  for  instance  ? — That  is 
so. 

12.078.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  we  desire  that 
those  who  attend  this  course  should  be  able  to  get  a 
certificate  for  it,  though  they  have  no  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  they  acquire  in  the  course  ? — That 
is  so,  but  then  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  a  great 
corrective  of  that  the  examiner  is  encouraged  to,  and, 
in  fact,  does  report  critically  upon  how  far  the  lecturer 
has  properly  covered  the  subject. 

12.079.  The  report  of  the  examiner  may  be  hostile  to 
the  syllabus  ? — The  report  of  the  examiner  may  be 
saying  that  he  has  examined  the  pupils  who  have  done 
very  well  in  what  they  have  been  taught,  but  that  the 
Universities  Joint  Board  ought  to  examine  the  syllabus 
for  themselves,  and  they  would  see  how  inefficient  it 
was  ;  and  if  satisfied  the  lecturer  has  been  at  fault  the 
Universities  Joint  Board  through  Mr.  Roberts  gives 
the  lecturer  a  wigging  or  appoints  somebody  else. 

12.080.  Now  another  point.  We  say  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  merit  cannot  be  given  unless  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  assigned  has  appeared  on  the  lecturer's  list 
of  those  who  during  the  term's  work  have  done  well 
enough  to  obtain  a  star.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  informal 
correspondence  going  on.  The  examiner  reports  that 
certain  persons  who  are  not  in  the  star  list  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  that  report  is  also  sent  to  the 
lecturer  for  his  opinion? — Yes,  and  sometimes  very 
valuable  points  are  brought  up  in  that  way.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptional  cases. 

12.081.  So  that  what  seems  to  be  an  iron  rule  is 
really  worked  on  the  lines  of  common  sense,  and  in  an 
intelligent  manner  ? — I  hope  so. 

12.082.  A  question  put  by  my  Lord  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  one  has  a  chance  of  a  star  unless  his  name 
appears  in  the  lecturer's  list.  Your  answer  was, 
"  that  is  so  "  ? — (Mr.  Roberts.)  That  is  a  point  which  very 
often  arises.  When  a  lecturer  is  communicated  with 
he  will  sometimes  reply  "  This  student  did  very  admi- 
"  rable  work  for  me,  but  in  a  small  number  of  ques- 
"  tions.  If  he  had  done  more  he  would  have  been  well 
"  recommended  for  distinction."  In  such  cases  the 
Board  have  not  infrequently  said,  as  the  quality  of  his 
work  was  good  he  shall  have  distinction. 

12.083.  (To  Prof.  Stuart.)  There  is  another  point 
with  regard  to  the  star.  The  lecturer  judges  of  the 
work  of  a  man,  we  will  say,  by  his  answers  to  the 
questions.  The  man  has  taken  those  questions  home, 
and  very  often  the  answer  is  the  result  of  a  family 
conclave.  We  know  that  these  questions  are  discussed 
in  a  family,  and  the  man  brings  up  an  answer  which 
represents  the  wits  of  the  family.  The  lecturer  is 
never  satisfied  whether  it  is  actually  the  work  of  the 
individual  man  or  the  result  of  discussion  in  a  family, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  a  little  disinclined  to  put  a  man 
down  for  a  star  unless  he  is  sure  that  it  is  individual 
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work  ? — That  is  true,  and  I  should  just  like  to  say  that 
the  family  work  in  producing  the  answers  that  the 
students  give  to  the  lecturer  is  a  thing  that  we  all — 
but  most  certainly  I  for  one — in  the  initial  stages  of 
this  system  largely  desire  to  encourage.  It  is  a  most 
admirable  and  useful  thing. 

12.084.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  do  not  give  a  family  cer- 
tificate ? — No,  but  it  does  not  go  towards  the  certifi- 
cate, because  it  only  permitted  him  to  come  in  for 
the  examination.  It  does  not  count  to  his  certificate 
at  all.  His  certificate  is  not  one  whit  the  better  be- 
cause he  did  well  with  regard  to  these  answers,  but  he 
is  permitted  to  enter  for  the  examination. 

12.085.  (Rev.  Canon  Broivne.)  Then  the  secretary 
informing  the  lecturer  that  so-and-so  has  done  an 
admirable  examination,  the  lecturer  says  :  "  Then  his 
"  work  has  been  independent  work,  and,  therefore,  I 
"  will  give  him  the  star  gladly"? — Tes.  That  is  a 
very  important  point. 

12.086.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate with  reference  to  which  a  question  was  put,  are 
you  familiar  with  the  report  from  the  examiner  of  a 
certain  student  or  three  or  four  students  being  "  The 
"  work  done  by  these  students  is  of  a  really  good  tripos 
"  type  "  ? — That  was  common  before  I  left  Cambridge. 
It  is  a  point  very  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  that 
class  of  report  has  become  every  year  more  common. 
I  have  watched  with  great  care  the  London  part  of  it, 
and  this  I  can  say,  that  the  statements  by  the  examiner 
of  the  high  class  of  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  students 
such  as  you  have  referred  to  have  been  becoming  in 
per-centage  much  more  frequent,  and  when  inquired 
into  it  is  usually  found,  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  frequently 
found,  that  these  are  exactly  the  people  who  have  been 
going  on  for  four,  five,  or  six  years  attending  these 
courses. 

12.087.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  familiar 
with  this  phrase :  "  So  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned 
"  this  student  would  pass  in  honours  the  final  examina- 
"  tion  of  the  University  of  Cambridge"? — I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  Mr.  Eoberts  has  here 
a  number  of  reports  of  examiners  taken  at  random  in 
which  you  will  find  a  considerable  number  of  such 
phrases.  We  not  only  have  that  statement,  but  we 
have  that  statement  from  examiners  who  are  exceed- 
ingly skilled  examiners.  Take,  for  instance,  Prof. 
Garnett,  who  has  examined  in  every  kind  of  examina- 
tion— tripos  and  everything  thing  else — and  who  is, 
therefore,  well  capable  of  judging. 

12.088.  That  is  a  very  simple  fact  and  very  familiar 
to  those  who  are  concerned? — Yes,  very  familiar. 

12.089.  Then  with  regard  to  the  "Little  Go."  Is  not 
the  reason  why  they  do  not  recognise  this  as  excusing 
pupils  the  "  Little  Go"  that  the  examination  is  not  in 
any  sense  in  pari  materia? — That  was  the  ground  at 
the  time. 

12.090.  We  are  in  Cambridge  very  unflinching  about 
the  "  Little  Go,"  and  the  Senate  of  the  University 
would  never  vote  for  giving  a  man  a  degree  unless  he 
is  on  the  whole  proficient  on  those  points  ? — The  Senate 
is  very  particular. 

12.091.  We  require  it,  but  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
drudgery  ? — Yes. 

12.092.  Therefore,  we  say,  however  admirable  you 
may  be  on  other  points,  yon  must  pass  in  your  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  because  we  did 
not  want  to  be  settling,  or  trying  to  settle,  two  ques- 
tions at  once.  We  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   We  wanted  the  remission  of  the  residence. 

12.093.  I  want  now  to  compare  the  work  in  chemistry, 
biology,  or  physiology,  done  by  any  one  of  these 
students,  who  obtains  the  certificate  of  merit  in  that 
subject  with  the  Pass  Final  B.A.  degree  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Take  chemistry  or  history.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  those  who  obtain  a  star  from  the 
lecturer  and  the  examiner  could  on  the  spot  the  very 
next  day  pass  easily  the  Pass  B.A.  examination  of  the 
University — the  final  examination  on  that  subject  p — 
Yes,  I  think  in  general  they  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

12.094.  You  are  familiar  with  that  examination  ? — 
Yes ;  and  you  must  remember  that  I  have  examined 
also  very  frequently  myself,  both  in  Cambridge  and  in 
the  University  extension  examinations,  and  I  could  cor- 
roborate the  views  of  those  examiners  by  experience. 

12.095.  I  mentioned  just  now  history.  You  were 
asked  the  question  :  "  Is  it  in  the  University  extension 
"  system  of  London  necessary  that  your  courses  in 


"  history  should  rise  higher  and  higher  ?"  And  your 
answer  was  "No."  We  are  familiar  in  Cambridge, 
are  we  not,  with  this,  that  in  examinations  in  history 
there  are  a  great  many  parallel  subjects.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  the  subjects  rise  higher  and  higher,  but  there 
are  parallel  subjects  in  this  way;  the  history  of  one 
country  and  the  history  of  another  country,  the  history 
of  one  reign  and  the  history  of  another  reign  ? — Yes  ; 
we  do  not  seriously  depart  from  the  idea  of  Cambridge 
itself  in  our  University  extension  dealings  on  such  a 
point. 

12.096.  Now  one  further  point.  With  regard  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  assumes  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  affiliation  will  take  honours  ? — It  assumes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  worth  while  remem- 
bering that  when  that  point  was  raised  there  was  some 
question  raised  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  a  hard- 
ship on  the  student  to  have  to  take  honours  when  he 
came  up,  and  then  if  he  did  not  take  honours  lose  the 
whole  of  his  work,  and  it  was  agreed  at  once  on  all 
hands  by  everyone  concerned  who  knew  the  subject 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  taking 
honours,  because  he  had  practically  already  almost 
done  enough  to  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  it.  So  we 
accepted  that  as  part  of  the  regulation,  because  we  felt 
that  we  were  nob  putting  our  students  to  the  slightest 
advantage. 

12.097.  So  that  the  Ordinance,  as  we  call  it,  is  to  this 
effect:  "He  shall  be  admitted  to  his  degree  provided 
"  he  obtains  the  degree  in  Honours"? — Yes,  only  if 
they  pass  a  Tripos  Examination.  1  think  I  might 
say  a  propos  of  that,  that  this  is  evidently  a  very  great 
tribute  (because  it  is  indirectly  made)  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge's  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  that  teachiug. 

12.098.  Not  only  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but 
that  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  drafted  by  those  who  tho- 
roughly knew  those  students,  and  were  familiar  with 
the  work,  and  knew  what  they  could  do  ? — Yes ;  we 
drafted  it  ourselves. 

12.099.  Now  one  point  with  regard  to  the  B.A. 
degree.  You  were  asked  about  the  amount  of  attrac- 
tion which  the  idea  of  a  degree  had.  You  are  very 
familiar  with  mechanical  works.  Have  you  the  ex- 
perience that  I  have,  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  men  in  mechanical  works  who  have  ambitions 
of  this  kind,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
lights they  could  have  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
be  that  by  their  own  work  they  could  earn  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  ? — I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
eager  many  working  men  were  to  obtain  a  degree, 
knowing  privately  how  poor  a  thing  it  often  is.  I  was 
very  much  surprised.  It  is  remarkable- — pathetic 
almost. 

12.100.  Now,  one  more  point  with  regard  to  these 
examinations.  When  you  spoke  about  not  requiring 
Latin,  and  so  on,  is  what  you  meant  this,  that  it  was 
quite  possible  that  a  new  University  would  frame,  not 
for  any  special  purpose,  but  for  general  purposes,  a 
degree  without  a  language  other  than  English? — Yes, 
that  is  my  idea,  and  that  is  what  I  would  wish  to  do  if 
I  were  to  frame  a  new  University  to-morrow,  bat  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  cai'ry  the  rest  of  the  people 
with  me.  I  was  speaking  on  the  general  ground  of 
what  the  University  should  be. 

12.101.  Then  it  was  said  that,  though  some  prelimi- 
nary examination  might  be  excused  to  those  University 
extension  students  if  they  passed  their  own  examina- 
tion, yet  with  regard  to  the  final  examination  of  the 
University,  they  must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pass  that. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  the  University  extension  would 
easily  prepare  them  for  those  examinations,  and  in  the 
best  manner  ? — I  think  it  is  the  best  preparation. 

12.102.  So  it  is  not  the  idea  that  University  extension 
students  would  cease  to  be  University  extension  stu- 
dents when  they  came  to  prepare  for  the  final  University 
examination,  but  they  would  become  more  than  ever 
University  extension  students,  and  would  merely  go  up 
to  the  central  place,  and  pass  the  examinations,  which 
all  candidates  for  the  degrees  are  required  to  pass,  on 
the  work  done  in  their  own  lecture  room  ?— Yes,  that 
is  the  idea. 

12.103.  And  supposing  there  is  a  note  of  difference 
between  Imperial  degrees  and  degrees  given  on  resi- 
dential work  in  London — whether  there  are  two  Univer- 
sities or  not — supposing  there  was  such  a  note  of  differ- 
ence you  would  prefer  that  these  people  should  not 
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have  the  note  of  difference  of  the  Imperial  degree,  but 
the  residential  one  ? — Certainly. 

12.104.  Without  any  further  step  whatever  ? — Yes. 

12.105.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  but,  as  Dr. 
Eoberts  knows,  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting.  1 
am  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  you  report  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  University  Extension 
Association  as  such  would  at  once  cease  to  exist  on  the 
establishment  of  this  University.  Would  it  not  be  an 
extremely  good  thing  that  absorption  should  be  gradual  ? 
— I  am  not  responsible  for  the  memorial  of  the  Council, 
although  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
memorial.  Mr.  Eoberts  tells  me  that  the  memorial 
does  not  say  so. 

12.106.  It  is  not  in  the  memorial,  but  it  was  a  ques- 
tion put,  and  you,  I  think  somewhat  incautiously, 
answered  straight  off  "Yes"? — I  quite  agree  that  it 
was  incautious. 

12.107.  I  did  not  mean  incautious  in  a  wrong  sense 
at  all.  You  answered  in  a  genial  manner  ? — What  I 
wanted  to  make  clear  to  the  Commission  was  that  the 
Association  does  not  desire  to  be  continued,  but  I  pre- 
sume if  it  could  afford  any  assistance  it  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  continued. 

12.108.  The  University  would  be  very  glad  indeed, 
for  some  considerable  number  of  years  it  may  be,  to 
have  the  assistance  of  this  body,  and  I  should  think 
the  University  of  Cambridge  would  be  glad  to  send 
representatives.  All  you  meant  was  that  you  did  not 
claim  that  your  association  should  become  an  integral 
member,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new  University  ? — That  is 
what  I  meant. 

12.109.  So  long  as  it  could  help  it  would  do  so,  and 
then  it  would  cease  to  exist  ? — I  think  so. 

12.110.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  stated  just  now 
that  the  courses  of  the  Oxford  extension  scheme  were 
shorter  and  more  popular  than  those  of  Cambridge.  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  number  of  students  who 
obtain  certificates  of  extended  study  is  very  much  less 

under  the  Oxford  extension  than  that  of  Cambridge  p  

(Mr.  Roberts.)  As  far  as  I  know  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  students  obtaining  certificates  of  extended  study. 
It  is  possible  that  they  have  obtained  them ,  but  there 
has  been  no  public  statement  of  any  certificates  like  the 
Vice-Chancellor's;  Certificate  of  Cambridge,  or  the 
affiliation  certificates  being  granted  to  Oxford  students. 

12.111.  Could  the  work  now  done  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  probably  be  done  by  any  of  the  teaching 
agencies  of  London,  or  by  all  acting  together  ? — 
(Professor  Stuart.)  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  requires 
some  organisation,  whether  that  of  the  new  University, 
or  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  When  I  tried  this  in  London, 
many  years  ago,  I  tried  to  get  the  existing  teaching 
bodies  to  combine,  and  it  was  hopeless.  You  see  they  do 
not  supply  the  men,  because  the  men  are  adequately 
engaged  already.  You  require  men,  as  a  rule,  who  can 
give  their  time  to  this  work  and  to  this  work  alone 
Though  no  doubt  we  have  often  got  very  great  assist- 
ance from  professors  in  University  College  and  King's 
College  for  specific  classes,  the  great  bulk  of  the  work 
is  done  by  persons  who  give  their  whole  time  to  it  from 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  University  also ;  and 
some  people  who  have  never  been  to  a  University  have 
lectured  extremely  well  and  taught  extremely  well. 

12.112.  I  understand  that  if  the  new  University  had 
powers  by  charter  for  teaching  and  examining  persons 
not  entirely  engaged  in  study,  and  consequently  power 
for  accepting  those  studies  and  examinations  as  qualify- 
ing for  degrees,  that  would  be  all  you  think  desirable  to 
introduce  ? — I  should  think  so  long  as  there  were 
powers  in  the  Charter  to  do  what  we  have  spoken  of, 
that  is  enough.  I  think  you  should  put  very  little  in 
the  Charter  for  anything,  except  to  start  the  body. 

12.113.  You  would  leave  the  question  of  equivalence 
of  examination  entirely  to  the  University,  would  you  ? 
— Absolutely;  and  I  think  that  while  you  make  the 
Charter  capable  of  allowing  all  this,  the  important 
point  that  you  ought  to  keep  in  sight,  if  you  want  to 
get  this  adopted,  is  to  see  that  the  first  organising  body 
of  the  University  is  composed  of  people  who  hold  the 
ideas  or  have  amongst  them  those  who  hold  the  ideas 
that  we  are  now  dealing  with. 

12.114.  When  you,  some  time  ago,  said  that  the 
working  man  of  the  future  might  possibly  obtain  a 
degree,  you  did  not  contemplate  that  a  man  should  be 
engaged  during  the  whole  period  of  his  study  in  other 
occupations,  did  you?— -Yes.     I  think  it  would  be 


possible  from  what  I  have  seen — quite  possible.     I      J.  Stuart, 
should  hope  that  he  might  get  some  rcli'ef  at  some  time    Esq.,  M.P., 
by  scholarships,  if  successful,  so  as  to  get  a  little  more  M.A.,  LL.D., 
time  for  his  studies  :  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a"d 
possible,  in  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  common.  ■"•  -D.  Roberts, 

12.115.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  such  a  thing  has  Camlb'.  D  Sc 
been  done  in  any  other  University  or  any  other  country  ?  Land. 

— I  could  not  say  ;  but  I  should  not  regard  that  as  an   

objection.    But  it  is  done  in  the  University  of  London.    13  Oct.  1892. 

There  are  many  people  who  study  for  the  degree  of   

the  University  of  London  who  are  busy  all  the  day  at 

work.  Take  your  schoolmasters  who  take  the  degree 
of  the  University  of  London.  They  are  working  at 
their  own  work  all  the  day  5  they  cannot  obtain  that 
information  at  any  other  time  than  at  night,  and  they 
do  obtain  it  somehow  or  other.  So  that  I  should  say 
that  there  did  exist  in  the  London  University  something 
of  the  same  kind  as  I  am  hoping  will  exist  here. 

12.116.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Has  not  a  working  man 
in  his  leisure  hours  much  more  time  than  a  large 
number  of  undergraduates  of  either  University  devote 
to  work  ? — I  think  so.  The  undergraduates  I  think 
work  often  eight  hours  at  rowing  and  other  games. 
You  know  you  must  lay  your  account  for  what  is 
coming.  This  is  an  University,  if  not  for  all  time,  at 
least  for  a  great  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
employed  classes  are  gradually  getting  more  leisure, 
and  want  to  get  it.  Then  you  want  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  employing  the  time  well.  T  have  kept 
off  the  social  aspect  of  this  University,  but  its  social 
effect  may  be  extremely  great.  That,  of  course,  is 
hardly  for  our  consideration  here,  but  it  may  be  very 
great  indeed.  It  may  give  that  innocent  employment 
of  leisure  which  everybody  must  desire  to  see,  and  that 
leisure  will  be  filled  up  in  some  way  if  it  is  not  filled 
up  in  this  way. 

12.117.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  In  relation  to  what 
you  have  been  saying  are  you  thinking  of  the  future 
degree  being  inferior  to  the  present  degree  ? — No,  I 
think  it  would  be  decidedly  superior.  It  is  a  matter  of 
consideration  whether  you  should  separate  it  by  any 
badge,  but  I  should  regard  the  badge  as  one  of  honour 
and  not  of  dishonour. 

12.118.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  You  said  the  important  thing 
is  for  the  Commission  to  secure  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  University  gentlemen  who  would  be  sympathetic 
with  the  design  ? — Everything  depends  on  the  men 
who  would  have  to  carry  it  out  always. 

12.119.  Could  you  give  any  practical  suggestion  in 
that  direction  ?  What  do  you  think  of  as  the  body  of 
men  who  would  be  so  minded  ? — I  presume  you  would 
have  a  first  organising  body  of  this  new  University— I 
presume  that  would  be  a  step — and  that  you  would 
have  to  appoint  a  dozen  or  it  may  be  five  or  six — a 
small  Commission — possibly  your  own  selves,  or  it  may 
be  a  selection.  I  should  hope  that  that  body  would 
bear  in  mind  the  great  principles  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  to  day. 

12.120.  Still  you  say  you  would  leave  all  details  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? — I  hope  that 
governing  body  would  apply  to  such  people  as  Mr. 
Roberts  and  others  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
matter  to  get  information  from  them. 

12.121.  The  governing  body  of  the  University  would 
not  be  at  all  identical  with  the  small  Commission  for 
drawing  up  the  Charter,  whose  business  will  not  be 
dealing  with  details  but  introducing  empowering 
clauses  into  the  Charter  ? — I  should  think  that  intro- 
ducing empowering  clauses  into  the  Charter  would  be 
really  your  work.  I  mean  you  would  indicate  it  so 
clearly  that  anybody  who  did  it  would  be  acting  as 
really  your  agents  in  the  matter. 

12.122.  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  you  think  that  this 
Commission  could  secure  the  end  you  have  in  view, 
because  necessarily  in  composing  the  governing  body 
of  the  University  we  have  to  think  of  research,  we 
have  to  think  of  ordinary  and  honour  .degrees,  we  have 
to  think  of  constituent  colleges  in  whatever  relation 
they  are  to  be  to  the  University,  and  we  have  to  think 
of  public  bodies,  perhaps  represented  by  members 
selected  by  themselves,  or  selected  by  the  Crown — of 
law,  medicine,  and  the  like  ? — I  cannot  imagine  a 
worse  body  than  that  for  initiating  and  creating  the 
first  step  of  a  University.  You  will  have  to  have  an 
operative  body  of  experts,  or  people  whom  you  are  pre- 
pared to  trust  in  this  matter.  But  when  they  have 
once  started  the  new  University  will  have  to  give  way 
to  such  a  caput  mortuum  as  you  have  described. 
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12.123.  And  you  think  that  operative  hody  would 
have  to  describe  the  character  of  the  courses,  condi- 
tions of  attendance,  equivalents  to  University  courses, 
and  so  on  ? — I  should  think  that  that  operative  body 
would  be  the  best  body  to  lay  down  the  general  lines 
of  what  you  say. 

12.124.  Do  you  wish  to  interpose  this  popular  body 
of  which  you  speak  between  the  present  Commission 
and  the  University  as  eventually  organised  ? — I  do  not 
see  very  well  how  else  you  can  do  it,  but  I  have  not 
considered  that  matter  fully.  I  think  you  must  have 
some  very  strong  powerful  Commission  to  initiate  this 
new  University,  and  you  must  have  that  Commission 
instructed  on  certain  general  lines.  For  instance,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  medical  people  will  not  want  much 
interference  by  anybody  of  that  kind.  They  will  have 
their  own  scheme.  You  want  a  body  of  sensible  men 
who  will  deal  wisely  with  all  the  situation — a  body 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get.  There  are  a  good 
many  Commissions  of  that  kind  going  about.  I  would 
like  to  say  something  which  this  Commission  might 
do.  If  this  Commission  stops  short  of  organising  it 
can  recommend  organisation ;  and  it  has  a  report  to 
make,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  anybody  must  pay  very 
great  attention  to  the  decision  by  such  a  body  as  this 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  this  body  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  express  its  opinion  largely  upon  details. 

12.125.  I  quite  feel  with  you,  but  I  wished  to  know 
if  you  had  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  real  difficulty.  You  yourself  feel  the 
great  unwisdom  and  almost  impossibility  of  inserting 
clauses  with  regard  to  details  in  the  Charter  ? — Yes. 

12.126.  You  feel  the  importance  of  the  University 
dealing  with  this  work  ? — Yes. 

12.127.  Suppose  you  make  your  operative  body,  di- 
rectly it  has  drawn  up  its  conditions,  they  are  likely  to 
be  opposed  by  what  you  call  the  caput  mortuum  P — Yes, 
but  you  quite  see  that  the  Commission  which  is  here 
can  perform  the  two  functions.  It  can  perform  the 
functions  of  indicating  perfectly  definitely  the  nature 
of  the  Charter,  and  it  can  also  perform  the  function  of 
saying  what  can  be  done  at  any  rate  to  begin  with  under 
that  Charter.  I  should  think  that  second  part  will  be 
a  most  valuable  contribution  ;  this  Commission  can  do 
that,  and  I  should  think  that  from  the  evidence,  that 
this  Commission  must  have  been  getting  on  the  whole 
it  is  in  a  position  to  do  that  more  easily  than  anybody 
can  do  it.  And  this  Commission  can  easily  indicate  a 
large  amount  of  detail  which  it  would  not  dream  of 
putting  into  the  Charter. 

12.128.  Make  it  part  of  the  report  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
make  it  part  of  the  report-  It  could  report  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  must  be  done  by  the  first  governing  body, 
leaving  power  to  change  it.  It  could  report  that  such 
and  such  another  thing  may  be  done,  and  that  such  and 
such  another  thing  was  advisable  to  be  done.  It  could 
make  reports  of  different  stages  so  to  speak,  to  guide 
the  first  governing  body  ;  but  I  still  think  that  the  first 
governing  body  had  better  be  a  Commission  than  the 
final  body  which  you  describe.  You  know  how  bodies 
like  that  are  selected,  it  is  not  from  any  fitness  of  the 
men.  I  would  not  dream  of  allowing  a  body  like  that 
to  meddle  with  the  thing  until  it  was  all  set  going. 

12.129.  The  highest  testamur  given  by  your  society 
is  the  certificate  of  continuous  study.  I  understand 
that  that  means  12  terms  of  consecutive  study,  imply- 
ing 120  hours  as  a  minimum  of  work  spreading  over 
four  years  given  partly  to  literature  and  partly  to 
science.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — (Mr.  Roberts.) 
I  do  not  think  the  figures  accurate,  because  some  of 
our  classes  are  fortnightly  and  some  weekly. 

(Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  is  double  that,  because  there 
is  an  hour  for  the  class  as  well. 

12.130.  (Mr.  Renclall.)  True,  it  is  double  that.— 
(Professor  Stuart.)  240  hours  teaching  under  the  direct 
lecturing  of  the  lecturer. 

12.131.  (Chairman.)  And  the  summer  work  as  well, 
has  it  ?—  That  is  included. 

12.132.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Plus  the  necessary 
paper  work,  so  that  240  hours  is  not  the  minimum. 
There  must  be  paper  work  or  the  lecturer  would  not 
allow  the  students  to  go  in  for  examination  ? — And  also 
the  work  getting  ready  for  the  examination  at  the 
end. 

12.133.  (Mr.  Renclall.)  How  far  does  that  seem  to  be 
an  equivalent  for  the  one  year's  University  study  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  good  deal  more, 


12.134.  You  said  it  would  become  almost  impossible 
for  any  University  student  to  fulfil  the  condition  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  two  years  of  University  study, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  you  regard  the  present  rate  of 
equivalence  ? — I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  very  consider- 
ably more  than  the  equivalent,  I  have  always  thought 
that. 

12.135.  Eight  years  would  be  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  University  extension  methods,  would  it  not  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  very  many  University 
extension  students  who  have  worked  more  than  eight 
years  with  us,  I  would  not  regard  eight  years  as  out  of 
the  question  at  all. 

12.136.  As  an  equivalent  for  two  years? — I  think  it 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  to  be  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  it  would  break  down  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  too  much  for  them  to  do. 

12.137.  How  far  have  these  certificates  of  continuous 
study  been  successful.  What  are  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  obtained  these  certificates  ? — (Mr. 
Roberts.)  Very  small  as  yet,  for  the  reason  that  the  cer- 
tificate in  its  present  form  was  only  established  less 
than  four  years  ago. 

12.138.  With  retrospective  action? — No.  But  there 
was  a  previous  certificate  of  continuous  study,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  found  to  be  unworkable. 

12.139.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  particular  con- 
ditions were  ? — (Mr.  Roberts.)  I  do  not  carry  the  exact 
details  in  my  head  because  it  was  laid  down  before  I 
became  connected  with  the  London  society.  Broadly  it 
was  this.  The  board  insisted  upon  a  certain  definite  con- 
nexion of  subjects  with  one  another,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  no  centres  sufficiently  well  organised  in  Lon- 
don to  provide  the  necessary  consecutive  teaching,  but 
when  the  sessional  certificate  was  established  the  offer 
of  that  alone  induced  a  number  of  centres  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  met  the  requirements  of  that 
certificate  by  providing  continuous  work  for  a  whole 
year  ;  and  from  that  time  on  the  numbers  who  have 
taken  the  sessional  certificate,  and  who  will  eventually 
take  the  continuous  certificate  are  increasing.  It  is 
possible  under  such  circumstances  for  a  student  to  do 
the  work  in  three  years  instead  of  four  by  taking 
their  extra  subject  in  the  same  year  as  one  of  the  three 
continous  subject. 

12.140.  Then  you  say  there  is  no  experience  or  no 
statistics  yet  that  can  show  how  far  this  certificate  of 
continuous  study  will  work  ? — (Prof.  Stuart.)  No,  none 
in  London,  but  the  correlative  of  it  which  is  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  certificate  in  the  Cambridge  University 
system  (although  they  are  not  exactly  equivalent)  has 
been  very  much  sought  after. 

12.141.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  there  how  widely  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  certificate  has  been  taken  ?  — (Mr. 
Roberts.)  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  list  for  the  last 
year.  About  60  were  given  last  year,  and  I  should 
think  about  that  number  every  year. 

12.142.  That  is  not  accepted  by  Cambridge  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  year  of  residence  ? — (Prof.  Stuart.' 
No.  It  is  a  thing  that  leads  to  nothing  else.  It  stands 
purely  by  itself. 

12.143.  And  with  regard  to  the  affiliation  scheme 
that  is  accepted,  how  far  has  that  proved  effective  ? 
Can  you  give  me  any  figures  as  to  that  ? — (Mr.  Roberts.) 
The  like  statement  is  very  nearly  true  of  the  affiliation 
scheme,  viz.,  that  it  has  only  recently  been  in  operation 
sufficiently  long  to  make  it  possible  for  any  student  to 
complete  the  work. 

12.144.  And  it  has  been  in  force  for  some  time  P — 
Yes,  but  it  takes  three  years  to  complete  it.  I  have 
had  a  note  from  Mr.  Berry  of  Cambridge  stating  that 
of  those  who  have  actually  come  into  residence  there, 
(and  I  may  say  that  it  was  never  expected  that  many 
would  come)  have  been  three  women  and  two  men,  and 
there  is  another  man  and  two  other  women  who  are 
fully  qtialified  now  to  go  up  as  second  year  students. 

12.145.  That  is  a  total  of  five  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  ? — Who  have  done  every- 
thing. 

12.146.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  In  the  first  possible 
year  ? — Yes,  in  the  first  possible  year. 

12.147.  (Mr.  Rendall  to  Prof.  Stuart.)  Have  you  any 
suggestion  to  offer  at  all  of  any  modifications  that 
would  make  it  more  widely  operative,  or  is  that  a 
tolerable  result? — I  think  the  only  thing  is  to  put  a 
bigger  prize  at  the  end. 
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12.148.  That  is  a  somewhat  greater  remission  than 
the  one  year's  attendance  ? — Yes.  That  would  make  it 
more  widely  operative.  But  I  think  they  are  operating 
very  well,  and  very  much  more  largely  over  those  who 
do  not  come  up,  because  those  who  do  not  come  up  go 
through  a  greater  portion  of  the  course. 

12.149.  (Rev.  Canon  Broivne.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is 
the  conditions  and  not  the  prize  ? — (Mr.  Roberts.)  The 
bulk  of  extension  students  cannot  leave  their  homes 
and  work  to  go  to  Cambridge. 

12.150.  (Mr.  Rendall  to  Prof.  Stuart.)  Of  the  com- 
paratively few  who  have  come  into  residence  can  you 
tell  me  how  many  belong  to  University  colleges,  such 
as  Newcastle  and  other  places  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  the 
actual  numbers.    I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you. 

12.151.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  One  observation  of  yours  struck 
me,  which  was  this.  You  seemed  to  consider  that  a 
University  governing  body,  we  will  call  it,  so  largely 
representative  of  collegiate  elements  as  was  indicated 
by  Mr.  Kendall  would  be  in  regard  to  this  question  a 
caput  mortwum.  May  I  ask  on  what  you  found  that 
view  ? — 1  meant  to  convey  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  bad  body  for  drawing  up  and  launching  the  Univer- 
sity— not  for  managing  it — because  I  thought  that 
generally  the  composition  of  a  body  which  was  meant 
to  carry  out  a  great  piece  of  constructive  work  of  this 
kind  had  better  be  thought  over  by  the  same  head  and 
not  supplied  so  much  by  chance  as  such  a  body  would 
be. 

12.152.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  that  body  would 
be  supplied  by  chance  ? — You  would  have  no  necessary 
adding  of  a  missing  element,  because  there  would  be 
no  co-operation  between  those  who  were  acting. 

12.153.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  important 
to  engage,  so  far  as  possible,  the  collegiate  bodies  in 
London,  speaking  quite  broadly  ?  — I  think  it  would, 
indeed,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  good  that  they 
should  ultimately  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  ;  but  I 
think  you  would  get  too  large  a  body,  when  you  come 
to  that  body  you  speak  of,  to  deal  with  such  a  com* 
plicated  job  as  this. 

12.154.  Of  course  a  Charter  in  founding  a  new  insti- 
tution often  has  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  what  in 
older  institutions  grows  into  unwritten  law.  Supposing 
the  Charter  created  a  special  organ,  would  not  that 
largely  answer  the  purpose?— No  doubt  that  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

12.155.  Then  you  would  not  object  to  this  Commis- 
sion reporting  in  favour  of  a  body  which  would  con- 
tain an  organ  of  the  new  governing  body  which  would 
have  in  especial  charge  the  conduct  of  the  tuition 
and  testing  of  external  students  ? — No,  provided  that 
that  did  not  carry  along  with  it  a  subsidiary  position 
for  this  work.  I  look  upon  this  work  as  essential  to 
the  University,  but  if  there  should  be  a  direction  given 
by  this  Commission  as  to  how  that  special  work  should 
be  dealt  with,  I  could  see  no  objection.  Would  it  not 
be,  however,  overloading  the  Charter  if  you  put  that 
in  the  Charter  ?  The  Charter  should  be  very  simple, 
surely. 

12.156.  No  doubt  the  Charter  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  but  still  it  may  be  necessary  in  a  new  Charter 
to  do  a  good  deal  which  in  older  bodies  which  have 
somewhat  undefined  powers  and  constitutions  is  done 
by  their  own  inherent  vigour  ? — I  admit  that  might. 

12.157.  Would  it  not  answer  your  purpose  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Charter  something  which  would  neces- 
sarily give  rise  to  a  special  organ  which  would  be 
charged  with  this  special  kind  of  work  ? — That  would 
be  one  way  of  doing  it.  Of  coarse  you  put  me  at  once 
into  a  critical  attitude  of  mind  about  the  proposal. 
One  thing  which  I  should  not  desire  to  see  excluded  by 
that  arrangement  would  be  that  the  method  adopted 
by  the  University  extension  work  might  permeate  more 
of  the  work  of  the  University  than  merely  the  Univer- 
sity extension  work  itself. 

12.158.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  follow  you? — Take 
the  University  extension  work  as  it  exists  to-day.  I 
think  the  principles  of  that  work  might  be  established 
more  widely  in  the  work  of  the  University  in  other 
directions,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
University  should  have  power  to  deal  with  external 
lecturing,  if  I  might  say  so,  without  necessarily  dealing 
with  it  through  a  statutable  body — a  body  made  by 
Charter  and  obliged  to  deal  with  it  separately.  I  think 
the  head  governing  body  of  the  University  ought  to 
be  empowered  to  deal  with  organised  teaching,  external 
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to  existing  institutions,  on  its  own  account,  although 
you  might  very  well  indicate  that  most  of  the  work 
of  that  kind  might  be  dealt  with  through  a  specific 
body. 

12.159.  That  brings  me  to  an  important  question.  I 
suppose  you  would  agree  that  so  far  as  the  grouping 
of  subjects  is  concerned,  and  the  amount  of  proficiency 
which  ought  to  be  attained  in  the  subject,  it  ought  to  bo 
the  same  in  the  colleges  recognised  in  the  University 
and  forming  part  of  it,  and  in  the  extension  work  ?— 
Roughly,  that  would  be  so  no  doubt. 

12.160.  Then  assuming  that  you  had  the  colleges 
incorporated  in  the  University,  and  the  advantage  of 
their  advice  and  experience  in  the  construction  of  lines 
of  study  and  examination,  you  would  have,  I  may 
assume,  a  very  competent  body  to  indicate  the  sort  of 
lines  on  which  the  University  extension  should  go  ? — No, 
I  would  not  say  necessarily  that ;  I  think  it  would  not 
be  absolutely  desirable.  Let  me  see  if  I  am  clear  about 
the  question.  It  is  supposing  King's  College  and 
University  College  were  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  study 
and  examination  for  a  degree,  the  University  extension 
system  might  be  fairly  fitted  into  that.    Is  that  it  P 

12.161.  Putting  the  thing  broadly  and  without 
begging  the  question  as  to  whether  those  ought  to  be 
the  only  two  colleges,  but  assuming  that  the  colleges 
incorporated  in  the  University  were  to  draw  up  a 
scheme,  that  would  express  my  question  ? — Then  I 
would  say  that  if  I  were  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
teaching  University  for  London,  I  would  proceed  to 
lay  down  its  first  lines  on  a  wider  basis  than  would  be 
laid  down  from  the  point  of  view  of  existing  important 
institutions. 

12.162.  Do  you  mean  by  a  wider  basis,  one  that  would 
give  a  greater  opportunity  in  point  of  time  and  occasion 
to  the  students,  or  a  wider  basis  in  what  I  may  call  the 
academical  sense  ? — Both,  1  would  lay  it  down  on  a 
wider  basis  of  time.  I  cannot  say  how  wide  the 
academic  basis  of  the  representatives  of  King's  College 
and  University  College  might  be,  but  I  would 
undoubted  lay  it  down  very  wide. 

12.163.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  London  Colleges  incorporated  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  which  will  undoubtedly,  when  incorpo- 
rated, to  a  large  extent,  affect  the  determinations  of 
the  University,  would  not  the  lines  which  were  laid 
down  for  the  sort  of  education  and  attainments  re- 
quired for  a  degree  be  good  lines,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cambridge  for  determining  extension  work  ? — I  would 
rather  see  the  lines  of  the  new  London  University  laid 
down  by  an  independent  body  which  consulted  these 
bodies,  than  I  would  see  it  laid  down  by  a  group  of 
representatives  of  those  bodies.  The  reason  is  this, 
you  do  not  want  the  scheme  of  Lond.on  education  to  be 
the  result  of  the  contention  of  those  bodies. 

12.164.  The  contention  with  whom  ? — The  contention 
with  one  another.  You  have,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
approach  to  a  tabula  rasa  in  London  in  respect  of 
higher  education  for  it  to  be  better  to  begin  by  a 
consultation  with  those  bodies  which  exist,  than  leave 
it  to  their  actiou.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  point.  I  am  arguing  it  with  you 
rather  than  taking  the  other  view. 

12.165.  I  am  anxious  to  get  your  opinion.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  colleges,  to  use  a  loose  expression, 
are  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  or  that  they  should  be 
able  to  use  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  throttling 
any  such  institution,  or  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing 
its  operation,  but  that  they  are  to  help  in  constituting 
a  body  which  will  bring  certain  academic  traditions  to 
bear  on  the  matter,  and  be  able  to  frame  for  them- 
selves a  course  such  as  may  reasonably  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  graduation.  Would  not  that  course 
be  a  good  course  to  guide  the  operation  of  this  rather 
looser  and  wider  organisation  ? — No,  I  should  think 
this  looser  and  wider  organisation  has  such  a  large 
area  to  cover,  and  contains  so  many  ideas  different 
from  what  are  located  in  any  body,  that  I  would  not 
expect  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  such  a  system  of 
education  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  representatives  of 
existing  London  institutions. 

12.166.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  would  fail  ? — 
I  think  it  would  fail  in  this— that  the  representatives 
of  existing  London  institutions  would  take  the  view 
of  their  own  institutions  in  drawing  up  the  scheme. 
Mind  you,  I  can  imagine  that  many  members  of  those, 
institutions  would  be  most  admirable  members  for  the 
body,  but  I  rather  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  your 
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J.  Stuart,  proposal  that  they  would  corne  there  to  protect  the 
Esq.,  M.P.,     interests  of  their  institutions. 

M.A.,  LL.D.,       12,167.  I  see  your  point,  that  there  would  be  interests 
nanJ*  in  respect  of  which  they  would  desire  to  protect  their 

•  *rl      institutions  against  this  rather  wide-spread  system  of 

*  s(l->  JV  .&.  education? — What  you  might  call  a  free  lance  system. 
(Jamb.,  If. Sc.  J  J 

Land.  12,168.  But  assuming  that  tendency  to  be  controlled 

  by  other  elements  in  the  body,  would  not  their  ex- 

13  Oct.  1892.    perience  of  what  ought  to  constitute  the  amount  of  edu- 

  cational  attainment  required  for  a  degree  be  likely  to  be 

right  ? — It  would  be  a  very  good  and  useful  contribution 
to  what  would  be  required  for  a  degree,  bat  I  should  like 
to  hear  a  good  many  other  sides  heard  about  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  when  you  have  such  a  magnificent 
problem  to  solve  as  the  creation  of  a  London  Univer- 
sity you  have  a  sufficient  force  to  solve  that  problem 
in  the  representatives  of  existing  higher  institutions 
of  education  in  London.  Take  your  polytechnics,  for 
instance.  The  people  connected  with  those  have 
not  yet  had  any  experience.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
think  of  them  being  involved  in  any  scheme,  but  they 
have  no  experience  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  matter, 
though  they  are  full  of  very  good  ideas.  Then  take 
King's  College  and  University  College.  Their  experi- 
ence is  absolutely  along  the  line  of  the  already  estab- 
tished  lecturing  institutions.  Then  take  the  Poly- 
technic at  Eegent  Street,  which  has  been  established 
together  with  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  which  is  another 
one  which  has  been  established  for  some  time.  I  think 
you  get  very  valuable  hints  from  those,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  these,  as  a  body,  are  at  all  competent  to  say  that 
their  experience  enables  them  to  do  more  than  make 
a  contribution,  and  a  valuable  one,  to  the  general  so- 
lution  of  the  problem.  I  would  like  to  hear  all  their 
views,  but  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  entrust  the  crea- 
tion of  the  scheme  to  them. 

12.169.  What  I  gather  from  you,  correct  me  if  I 
express  it  wrongly,  is  that  those  who  are  full  of  desires, 
but  who  have  no  very  great  experience,  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  having  those  desires  gratified,  but 
that  those  who  have  had  experience  should  be  the 
persons  to  determine  in  what  way  those  desires  would 
be  most  effectually  complied  with  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  very 
fair  statement. 

12.170.  Should  not  we  rely  upon  these  Polytechnics, 
and  the  like,  as  persons  who  might  properly  be  asked 
to  express  their  desires  to  a  well-organised  body,  and 
should  not  we  go  to  that  well-organised  body  to  de- 
termine from  an  academic  point  of  view  what  is  the 
method  in  which  those  desires  should  be  most  adequately 
given  expression  to  ? — With  the  first  part  of  that,  I 
quite  agree,  but  as  to  the  second  part  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  organised  body  are  that  you  are  going 
to  refer  it  to. 

12,]  71.  Such  an  organised  body  as  would  combine 
the  great  teaching  power  of  the  metropolis  ? — Then  I 
think  it  would  need  to  cover  a  wider  ground  than  the 
great  teaching  power  of  the  metropobs  at  present 
covers,  because  1  do  not  think  that  the  great  teaching 
powers  of  the  metropolis  at  present  are  anything  more 
than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  metropolitan  requirements. 
I  am  now  putting  it  strongly. 

12.172.  With  regard  to  extension,  I  suppose  every- 
body would  entirely  agree  with  you,  but  with  regard 
to  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  and  the  character  and 
quality  of  what  is  needed  are  they  not  adequate  ? — No_. 
I  think  they  know  one  side  of  what  is  needed,  and 
know  it  well,  but  I  do  not  think  they  know  all  that  is 
needed  or  anything  like  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
education  of  this  metropolis. 

12.173.  Not  all  the  methods  ?— No,  not  all  the 
methods. 

12.174.  Do  they  not  know  the  standard  which  it  is 
desirable  to  reach? — I  do  not  know  whether  King's 
College  and  University  College  for  instance,  and  the 
medical  schools  

12.175.  The  City  and  Guilds  ?— Well,  they  can  give  a 
great  deal  of  contribution  to  the  standard,  but  the 
question  of  the  standard  which  it  is  desirable  to  reach, 
I  should  say  was  best  determined  by  such  a  body  as 
this. 

12.176.  Tou  surely  do  not  suggest  that  this  Com- 
mission should  write  down  an  academic  standard  ? — 
No,  but  I  meant  a  body  that  represented  a  great  deal 
more  than  London. 

12.177.  Do  you  not  think  London  contains  elements 
wnich  are  quite  adequate  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


12.178.  Considering  that  London  attracts  to  itself  the 
ability  from  other  Universities  ? — You  could  select  out 
of  London  a  very  competent  body  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  but  I  would  not  select  them  as  representing 
London  institutions. 

12.179.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  those 
institutions  contribute  some  of  the  very  best  elements  ? 
— No  doubt  they  would,  and  I  would  ask  them  to 
contribute  elements  probably. 

12.180.  Would  not  they  naturally  send  their  best 
men,  and  would  not  those  men  represent  the  best 
traditions  of  learning  and  research,  not  only  in  London 
but  also  in  other  Universities  ? — I  expect  you  would 
find  that  they  would  largely  send  people  to  protect 
their  own  interests. 

12.181.  Would  the  teacher  do  that,  or  would  the 
institutions  do  that  ? — I  should  think  both. 

12.182.  But  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the 
teachers  would  do  it  less  than  the  institutions  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 

12.183.  Teachers  are  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  for  its  own  sake  ? — Yes.  My  contention  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  fact  that  they  are  London 
bodies,  and  London  teaching  bodies.  I  should  always 
look  rather  askance  if  it  was  wished  that  those  who 
occupy  the  field  at  present  should  draw  the  scheme  for 
a  wider  system  which  was  to  occupy  the  rest  of  it. 

12.184.  Granted  if  they  were  left  in  the  sole  control 
of  the  matter.  But  supposing  you  have  other  elements 
who  are  determined  or  moved  by  those  interests  which 
you  have  spoken  of,  might  not  they  be  entrusted  in 
conjunction  with  the  skill,  judgment,  and  experience  of 
the  others  ? — They  would  no  doubt  improve  the  com- 
pound, but  on  the  whole  I  would  prefer  to  have  them 
guided  by  the  advice  that  they  could  get  from  the 
members  of  the  existing  institutions.  When  you  have 
existing  institutions  and  when  you  have  to  create 
something,  of  which  they  are  only  to  form  a  part,  you 
have  a  very  touchy  state  of  things  to  deal  with.  I 
should  have  felt  that  the  best  way  was  a  strong  outside 
acting  body  for  the  moment  which  consulted  and  took 
the  opinion  and  largely  followed  the  opinion  of  all 
those  concerned. 

12.185.  Then  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  only  to  deal  with  this  external  interest,  but  also 
that  we  have  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
are  at  present  one  may  say  at  the  head  and  in  charge 
of  the  best  University  teaching  in  London,  may 
it  not  be  a  practicable  thing  to  endeavour  to  conciliate 
the  two  interests  ? — That  may  be  well  worth  considering 
in  the  light  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  but  the  line 
I  should  take  up  in  forming  a  University  for  London 
would  be  to  see  the  best  thing  to  do  and  then  to  see  if 
I  could  fit  existing  institutions  into  it.  My  desire  is 
that  existing  London  institutions  and  the  University 
extension  should  be  fitted  into  their  own  proper  place 
in  the  work  for  getting  a  degree. 

12.186.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  three  objects 
should  be  combined  ? — Yes. 

12.187.  Then  if  the  three  objects  are  to  be  combined 
does  it  not  follow  almost  of  necessity  that  we  must  take 
whatever  help  we  can  get  from  the  existing  University 
institutions  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
your  own  views  of  University  extension  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  I  will  admit  that  perfectly,  but  I  think 
the  best  way  will  be  for  this  body  to  lay  down  certain 
general  elements  and  then  a  body  elected  ad  hoc  should 
with  consultation  with  these  bodies  carry  them  out  into 
further  detail. 

12.188.  That  would  involve  considerable  delay  and 
postponement,  would  it  not  ? — No,  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  make  this  intermediate  body  as  it  would  be  to  call 
together  these  bodies  that  you  speak  of.  They  would 
form  an  intermediate  body.  All  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  you  and  me  at  this  moment  is  about  the  form 
of  the  body  for  drawing  up  details. 

12.189.  I  want  to  see  how  this  thing  is  to  be 
worked  out  ?— No  don  bt  it  would  be  worked  out  either 
way,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  much  the  best  way 
would  be  to  work  it  out  independent  of  existing  institu- 
tions, but  after  due  consultation  with  them.  I  should 
work  out  the  London  University  scheme  in  that  way 
if  I  had  to  do  it. 

12.190.  There  is  another  method  which  would  associate 
all  those  three  objects  in  one  scheme,  and  perhaps  give  a 
rather  earlier  introduction  to  the  facility  you  desire  to 
extend  to  general  culture  by  incorporating  the  degree 
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giving  body  and  the  collegiate  bodies,  and  providing  a 
special  organ  to  deal  with  the  extension.  "Would  not 
that  be  a  practicable  method  ? — It  is  certainly  a  prac- 
ticable method.  I  should  prefer  my  own  plan,  but  that 
is  certainly  practicable. 

12.191.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  a  great  many 
other  witnesses  that  a  great  deal  of  money  will  be 
needed  to  carry  out  this  adequately  ? — A  very  great 
deal.    I  should  think  50,000?.  a  year  at  a  minimum. 

12.192.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  perhaps 
with  regard  to  where  that  is  to  come  from,  have  you  ? 
—Yes.  You  have  the  grant  that  now  comes  from  the 
beer  and  spirit  duty. 

12.193.  That  would  not  be  applicable  ? — I  should  have 
thought  now  that  the  body  possessing  that  money 
might  very  well  have  come  forward  to  the  new  Univer- 
sity when  you  were  crying  out,  and  said  "  We  will  give 
you  20,000?.  a  year  for  that  specific  purpose." 

12.194.  You  mean  the  London  County  Council  ? 
— I  think  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  its  doing  that. 
Observe  that  1  am  not  speaking  for  the  London  County 
Council  at  all.    I  could  not  do  that. 

12.195.  But  that  is  a  public  administrative  body  ? — 
Yes  itis  an  administering  body,  and  that  is  a  suggestion 
which  it  seems  to  me  is  conceivable.  Of  course  the 
London  County  Council  has  its  own  fish  to  fry.  You 
know  that  they  have  at  present  got  a  committee  which 
is  considering  how  to  apply  this. 

12.196.  To  the  extent  of  30,000?.  ?— No,  excuse  me. 
They  have  taken  30,000?.  and  laid  that  by  and  secured 
it,  and  used  the  rest  in  the  meantime  in  paying  the 
rates.  But  they  have  told  this  committee  to  bring  up 
a  general  scheme  for  the  whole  thing  and  the  committeo 
is  now  doing  it.    I  am  a  member  of  it. 

12.197.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
Professor  Stuart's  views  as  to  the  starting  of  the  new 
University.  Do  I  understand  that  he  would  prefer  an 
inquiry  commission  to  be  followed  by  an  executive 
commission  to  deal  with  the  practical  settling  of  the 
University  ? — This  being  the  inquiry  commission,  yes. 

12.198.  I  should  like  to  point  out  this.  No  doubt  you 
are  familiar  with  the  old  Public  School  -  Act,  1868. 
There  was  an  inquiry  commission  for  Eton  and  Harrow 
and  the  other  schools.  That  was  followed  by  an 
executive  commission  which  made  statutes,  schemes, 
and  regulations  for  the  schools,  and  left  govern- 
ing bodies  to  carry  out  the  statutes,  schemes,  and 
regulations  then  made.  Is  that  anything  like  the 
solution  you  would  suggest  ?  —  That  is  the  solution 
that  occurred  to  my  mind,  because  that  has  been 
so  often  employed.  It  has  been  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Scotch  Universities.  There  is  an 
executive  commission  now  in  connexion  with  them 
which  has  followed  an  inquiry  commission.  And  it  was 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  with  the  public  schools,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  and  it  seems  a  reasonable  method 
of  doing  it.  I  had  thought  of  that  in  my  own  mind  as 
the  way  in  which  I  should  set  to  work. 

12.199.  And  you  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  a 
commission  like  the  present  recommending  in  its  report 
the  constitution  either  of  a  federal  or  of  a  central  Uni- 
versity, and  leaving  a  senate  to  settle  and  carry  out  the 
general  scheme  ? — The  only  difference  there  would  be 
between  those  steps  would  be  that  in  the  latter  proposal 
the  general  senate  that  you  speak  of,  would  practically 
require  to  appoint  an  executive  commission,  so  that 
the  difference  would  really  lie  in  who  was  to  appoint 
the  executive  commission.  That  would  be  where  the 
difference  would  lie,  but  the  method  of  action  would  be 
very  nearly  the  same  in  either  case. 

12.200.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  latest 
London  institution,  the  City  and  Guilds  Instittition. 
That  depends,  as  this  University  might  to  some  extent 
have  to  depend,  upon  annual  funds.  For  that  purpose 
it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  large  representative 
council.  That  council,  as  you  have  indicated,  appointed 
an  executive  committee.  That  executive  committee 
has  certainly  for  ten  years  worked  and  done  the  whole 
work  of  its  council,  and  it  has  left  the  three  several 
colleges  of  which  that  institution  consists  practically  in 
the  hands  of  its  professors.  Thus  whilst  the  council  and 
executive  committee  are  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  contribute  money,  funds  are  forthcoming  ;  and 
the  professors  having  the  organisation  and  teaching 
of  the  several  colleges  in  their  own  hands  are  conduct- 
ing them  to  public  satisfaction.  Would  that  kind  of 
constitution  suit  you? — I  think  that  a  very  reasonable 
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12.201.  (Mr.  Anstic.)  What  central  authority  ?— The  . 
Government. 

12.202.  You  mean  by  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

12.203.  A  new  commission  ? — Yes,  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  public  schools  and  others. 

12.204.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  mentioned  that  you 
would  have  to  have  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  dealt  with  in  a  subsidiary  manner. 
As  has  been  stated  in  a  question,  the  extension  society 
is  hardly  pari  materia  with  institutions  like  King's 
College  and  University  Colleges,  but  without  being 
dealt  with  in  any  way  in  an  inferior  manner  it  would 
necessarily  require  a  different  treatment,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

12.205.  I  mean  an  exceptional  treatment.  Its 
treatment  by  any  University  in  regard  to  its  dif- 
ferent standing,  or  its  different  position  need  not  be 
inferior  to  the  treatment  of  colleges.  But  you  must 
contemplate  with  a  society  of  this  kind  a  some- 
what different  treatment  from  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  a  permanent  institution  ?  — 
Certainly,  and  whereas  I  should  deal  in  a  marked  and 
individual  manner  with  places  like  King's  College  and 
the  City  and  Guilds,  I  should  wipe  out  of  existence  the 
London  Association.  But  what  I  referred  to  when  I 
spoke  of  not  being  dealt  with  in  a  subsidiary  manner 
was  this.  The  basis  of  my  view,  as  I  tried  to  put  it 
forward,  of  what  the  formation  of  your  teaching 
University  ought  to  be  is  the  passing  through  organised 
courses  of  teaching  by  the  pupils.  These  organised 
courses  of  teaching  are  the  basis  of  your  action.  Then 
you  would  treat  King's  College  and  University  College 
and  those  other  places  as  certain  exceptions  to  that 
rule,  inasmuch  as  they  were  already  existing  bodies 
which  had  what  you  were  going  to  base  your  Univer- 
sity on.  Therefore,  when  I  said  that  the  University 
extension  point  of  the  business  should  not  be  subsidiary 
I  meant  that  I  regard  the  existence  of  organised  classes 
as  the  foundation  of  the  thing,  that  the  treatment  of 
these  should  be  the  normal  treatment  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  the  treatment  of  existing  institutions  should 
be  the  exceptional  treatment. 

12.206.  It  merely  comes  to  exceptional  instead  of 
subsidiary  ? — Well,  the  saddle  is  on  the  other  horse. 

12.207.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite  gather  the  effect 
of  your  observation.  Which  other  horse  ? — I  meant 
that  I  would  regard  the  creation  of  an  organised 
system  of  teaching  not  necessarily  confined  to  institu- 
tions as  the  normal  object  of  the  University,  and  the 
exceptional  dealing  of  the  University  would  be  with 
those  places  with  already  possess  an  organised  system 
di  teaching. 

12.208.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  That   is    to  say  the  normal 
condition  would   be  what    is   commonly  called  the 
external  student  and  the  exceptional  one  the  collegiate  ' 
student  ? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  a  method  of  teaching. 

12.209.  As  the  society  exists  now,  the  joint  board 
governing  the  educational  side  appoints  the  lecturers  and 
governs  the  course  of  lectures  ;  but  the  subjects  of  lec- 
tures, I  think,  are  settled  by  the  students  who  attend 
the  lectures,  are  they  net  ? — They  are  settled  by  the 
locality  in  some  form  or  by  representative  bodies,  but 
they  are  frequently  now  settled  by  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  the  continuous  study  certificates  of  the  joint 
board. 

12.210.  Does  that  in  any  way  explain  the  absence  of 
mathematics  or  of  languages  ?  —  No,  we  have  inten- 
tionally avoided  those  believing  that  sufficiently  good 
instruction  in  those  exist  without  our  organisation. 

12.211.  In  the  words  of  the  old  Commission  you 
stand  as  a  voluntary  and  not  necessarily  a  permanent 
institution  ? — Yes. 

12.212.  And  your  connexion  with  a  new  University 
would  put  you  in  a  permanent  position  in  the  first 
instance,  would  it  not  ?— No,  it  would  extinguish  the 
University  Extension  Society. 

12.213.  I  mean  the  work  you  undertake  would  be 
made  more  permanent,  but  as  you  said  before,  you 
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would  hope  to  extinguish  yourself,  and  hand  over  the 
whole  of  your  work  to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

12.214.  Of  course  under  those  circumstances  the 
University  would  be  expected  to  direct  the  course  of 
study  and  to  deal  with  it  in  such  way  as  the  University 
authorities  might  be  advised  ? — Certainly. 

12.215.  You  have,  I  think,  no  funds  that  you  could 
induce  the  authority  to  take  over  with  that  work  p — 
No. 

12.216.  You  are,  therefore,  in  a  totally  different 
position  from  King's  College  and  University  College 
in  that  regard  P — Yes. 

12.217.  Now  one  question  with  regard  to  degrees. 
Technically,  of  course,  anyone  can  go  for  a  London 
University  degree  at  this  moment,  but  I  take  it  that  the 
conditions  of  the  London  University  at  present  are  such 
as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  a  University  Extension 
Society  student  ?  —  The  London  Extension  Society 
student  would  be  very  greatly  assisted  by  the  extension 
lectures  in  the  subjects  to  which  those  lectures  refer, 
as,  for  instance,  if  he  had  to  pass  an  examination  in 
history  there  would  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
would  be  greatly  assisted  in  the  preparation  by  the 
lectures  that  he  could  attend  on  history;  but  there  are 
portions  of  the  examination  in  which  he  would  not  be 
in  the  least  assisted ;  for  instance,  mathematics  and 
languages. 

12.218.  At  present  the  existing  conditions  which  ob- 
tain in  the  Loudon  University  are  inconvenient,  if 
they  do  not  altogether  preclude  the  ordinary  extension 
student  ? — An  ordinary  extension  student  is  assisted 
towards  the  degree  by  attending  the  extension  classes. 

12.219.  But  still  there  is  some  reason  why  you  would 
like  to  have  the  time  for  obtaining  a  degree  lengthened 
or  shortened.  It  is  not  obtained  easily  by  an  exten- 
sion student  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  ? — It  is  not 
obtained  easily  by  any  student  but  more  easily  by  an 
extension  student  than  by  one  who  is  not  attending 
any  lectures. 

12.220.  Then  is  there  any  reason  for  your  requiring 
any  exceptional  treatment  as  at  Cambridge  with  regard 
to  a  year's  residence  ? — I  am  not  asking  for  exceptional 
treatment,  except  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  student  is 
exceptionally  better.  I  take  it  that  a  year's  attendance 
at  such  lectures  and  classes  together  with  all  the  work 
that  they  do  in  connexion  therewith  and  the  passing 
of  the  examination  at  the  end  of  it  is  better  than  some 
of  the  work  that  is  done  in  an  examination  and  may  be 
substituted  for  it. 

12.221.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  merely  to 
ask  whether  under  the  existing  University  an  extension 
student  can  obtain  what  he  wants  or  whether  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  some  alteration  of  the  existing 
system  ? — An  extension  student  can  obtain  a  degree  in 
London  University  more  readily  by  being  an  extension 
student ;  but  the  extension  lectures  do  not  instruct 
him  in  all  that  is  required  for  that  degree. 

12.222.  Let  me  put  it  in  the  other  way.  At  present 
the  London  University  is  precluded  from  teaching 
under  its  tacit  understanding  with  University  College. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  influence  the  teaching  of  ex- 
tension students  in  a  way  which,  I  take  it,  you  would 
wish  the  University  if  ■  it  took  over  the  work  to  do 
so  P — The  London  University  does  not  enter  into 
teaching  at  all. 

12.223.  Because  it  is  precluded  by  that  understanding 
which  I  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  understand  that  is 
the  case. 

12.224.  But  your  society  were  taken  over  and  if  the 
students  had  to  undergo  a  course  of  study  fixed  by  the 
University,  you  would  wish  the  University  to  have  some 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  the  society  P — I  should 
wish  the  University  at  all  times  to  direct  what  should 
be  done  in  the  classes,  and  what  standard  of  attainment 
should  be  required  from  them  ;  in  fact,  I  should  wish 
the  University  to  be  supreme. 

12.225.  You  really  do  wish,  then,  that  the  University 
should  take  over  your  work  and  govern  and  direct  the 
studies  P — Yes. 

12.226.  (Sir  George  Hvmphry.)  I  think  what  you 
have  laid  before  us  is  that  in  fact  the  teaching  which 
combines  lecturing  and  examination  under  this  Uni- 
versity extension  eystem  is  very  good  ? — That  is  what 
we  have  tried  to  make  it. 

12.227.  You  think  that  it  attracts  large  numbers  of 
men,  that  it  improves  them  very  much,  and  gives  them 


such  education  as  facilitates  very  materially  their 
passing  examinations  for  the  degrees  either  of  London 
University  or  any  other  Universities? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

12.228.  And  your  object  is  that  the  privileges  already 
granted,  we  will  say  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
should  be  more  largely  given  by  this  new  University  ? 
— Yes. 

12.229.  And  that  this  new  University  should  use  its 
degrees  as  a  lever  to  stimulate  and  to  organise  in  a  still 
further  and  better  degree  the  teaching  on  the  extension 
system  ? — Yes. 

12.230.  And  not  only  to  organise  and  to  improve  it, 
but  also,  we  will  say,  to  perpetuate  it.  It  would  bo 
better  continued,  at  any  rate,  under  such  privileges 
granted  by  the  University  of  London  P — Yes. 

12.231.  That  is  the  main  point  which  you  come  before 
us  to  impress  upon  us  ? — Because  I  believe  that  the 
University  of  London  would  be  rendered  more  efficient 
in  carrying  education  over  a  wide  area  of  persons  in 
London  if  such  an  arrangement  were  carried  out. 

12.232.  Precisely ;  by  conferring  higher  privileges 
on  those  who  are  educated  under  the  University  exten- 
sion system  ? — Yes,  by  conferring  higher  privileges 
and  by  itself  directing  a  work  which  is  so  aliquot  a 
portion  of  what  in  my  belief  the  University  ought  now 
to  undertake. 

12.233.  Through  the  medium  of  its  granting  degrees 
it  would  possess  such  a  power  by  inspection,  and  in 
other  ways  over  the  University  extension  system,  as 
would  tend  to  promote,  if  possible,  better  teaching  and 
better  examination  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

12.234.  If  it  exercised  that  power  through  the  medium 
of  its  degrees  it  would  exercise  power  in  organising 
even  in  a  better  manner  than  the  University  extension  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

12.235.  The  University  extension  system  has  the 
experience  of  25  years,  and  it  is  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  several  students  and  to  adapt 
itself  to  them.  Then  there  would  be  thus  combined 
the  advantages  of  that  independent  system  organised, 
still  further  controlled,  and  directed  by  the  University 
through  the  leverage  afforded  by  its  granting  degrees  P 
— Yes,  I  think  you  have  stated  it  very  fairly. 

12.236.  There  are  other  institutions  also  directing 
what  is  called  secondary  education  in  London,  and  the 
University  might  well  exercise  a  similar  controlling 
influence  over  those  too  ? — Yes,  and  it  might  in  many 
cases  find  that  the  methods  of  control  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  might  be  assimilated  in  the  two. 

12.237.  You  think  they  would  find  that  there  might 
be  combinations  effected  ? — Yes. 

12.238.  And  that  probably  as  the  combinations  were 
effected  among  them  such  regulation  and  controlling 
by  the  University  of  London  would  enable  those  various 
institutions  to  maintain  their  independence  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  exercise  their  various  education  il  influences 
under  this  one  common  University  direction  ? — And 
that  one  common  University  direction  of  all  that  you 
have  described  would  facilitate  what  I  might  call  the 
due  supply  of  fit  education  in  given  localities.  There 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  organisation.  All  that 
would  come  under  control  which  is  now  at  present 
under  no  controlling  influence  whatever.  It  is  hap- 
hazard now. 

12.239.  General  controlling  influence  over  the  various 
bodies  which  might  still  retain  their  independence  to  a 
certain  extent  P — Yes,  that  is  it. 

12.240.  The  remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined 
entirely  to  London,  but  the  University  extension  sys- 
tem affects  also  the  provinces,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  did 
so  before  it  came  to  London. 

12.241.  And  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  a  Uni- 
versity, although  it  might  be  a  teaching  University  for 
London,  should  ignore  this  provincial  University  exten- 
sion. It  should  still  exercise  the  same  influence? — 
No,  I  doubt  that.  I  think  the  great  thing  you  want  to 
create  in  London  is  a  great  entity  of  whose  existence 
the  London  people  will  know,  and  which  they  will  feel 
proud  to  belong  to.  You  want  to  create  that  entity,  and 
I  should  not  meddle  with  anything  outside  London. 
You  may  have  your  arrangements  if  you  like. 

12.242.  You  may  have  your  examinations  ? — Those 
examinations  at  present  go  outside.  That  you  find 
existing. 
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12,243.  It  would  give  the  opportunity  also  of  exer- 
cising some  controlling  influence  there,  would  it  not  ? 
— No,  I  would  not  allow  that.  I  think  you  would 
make  a  great  mistake  if  you  put  any  influence  of  this 
University  outside  London.  As  long  as  the  existing 
London  University,  as  it  is  called,  gives  degrees  to 
everybody,  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  stop  that.  But 
it  does  that  not  because  of  any  connexion  with  London. 
It  is  London  only  in  name.  It  would  be  better  called 
the  National  University,  the  Examining  University,  or 
the  Imperial  University.  ' '  London  "  is  a  pure  misnomer. 
But  if  you  are  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to 
accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  new  London  University, 
which  is  to  be  a  real  London  University,  I  should 
accept  so  much  as  existed  of  outside  work,  but  I  would 
not  go  beyond  with  the  outside  work.  I  would  not  go 
for  the  new  work  beyond  the  County  Council  limit  of 
London. 

12;244.  (Mr  Anstie.)  As  in  the  case  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

12.245.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  And  your  feeling  is 
that  the  Charter  should  be  a  general  Charter  not  going 
too  closely  into  details,  and  not  tying  the  hands  of  the 
University  in  details  ? — Certainly. 

12.246.  A  Charter  which  might  be  modified  as  years 
goes  on  ? — Certainly  ;  and  they  would  be  able  to  modify 
their  own  details  then  without  continued  applications  to 
Parliament.  What  is  our  Charter  in  Cambridge  ?  I 
should  think  almost  nothing  at  all. 

12.247.  (Prof.  Ramsay.)  The  Chairman  asked  you  a 
question  about  the  possibility  of  students  taking 
degrees  who  are  engaged  as  working  men  in  active 
work.  You  have,  of  course,  experience,  actually  before 
your  mind.  You  are  aware  that  that  takes  place  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  case  of  Scotch  degrees  ? — When  I 
started  the  University  extension  scheme  it  was  because 
of  my  experience  in  that  direction  in  the  Universities 
of  Scotland.  In  the  class  I  attended  in  St.  Andrew's, 
which  consisted  of  about  20  pupils,  for  it  was  about  the 
minimum  time  of  St.  Andrew's,  there  were  four  who 
were  earning  thoir  livelihood  in  the  summer  at  a  trade. 
There  were  four  out  of  20. 

12.248.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  the 
Universities  which  are  in  large  towns  the  proportion  is 
much  larger? — No  doubt  it  is  larger. 

12.249.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
some  of  the  Glasgow  classes,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  in  one  year  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents may  be  actually  engaged  in  work  during  some 
portion  of  the  year  ? — If  you  include  teaching  among 
that  three-fourths  I  am  not  surprised. 

12.250.  Including  teaching  and  almost  every  other 
form  of  work:  professsions,  trades,  and  industrial 
work  of  all  kinds.  Some  students  employed  in  this 
way  travel  considerable  distances  daily  from  their 
work  to  the  University.  You  are,  of  course,  also  aware 
that  in  the  Scotch  Universities  the  hours  are  made  so 
that  students  can  attend  classes  either  before  business 
hours  or  after,  which  comes  very  much  the  same 
thing  as  your  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

12.251.  Such  students  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
complete  the  course  for  their  degrees  ? — Yes,  often  a 
long  time. 

12.252.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  case  in  St. 
Andrews,  but  there  are  cases  where  students  protract  a 
four  years'  course  over  six  or  eight  years? — I  have 
heard  of  that,  but  in  St.  Andrews  it  was  different 
because  there  was  not  much  work  to  be  got  on  the  spot. 
In  St.  Andrews  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  men 
to  degrade,  as  they  called  it,  and  omit  one  year. 

12.253.  One  great  point  you  have  made  is  that  the 
extension  movement  not  only  helps  to  give  students 
information,  but  that  it  brings  out  their  ambition  to 
do  more  ? — That  is  so. 

12.254.  The  proportion  of  them  who  were  better 
gifted  than  the  others  would  be  tempted  to  prolong 
their  studies  ? — Yes. 

12.255.  As  you  have  stated  to-day,  it  is  no  part  of 
your  case  that  the  University  should  lower  its  standard 
for  degrees  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  your  stu- 
dents ? — On  the  contrary,  I  should  desire  it  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  for  degrees,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  this  :  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
University— and  I  hope  the  University  would  exercise 
the  power — to  raise  wherever  it  could  the  standard  of  a 
University  extension  class  and  to  exclude  from  the 


right  to  a  degree  any  class  that  it  did  not  think  was      J.  Stuart, 
conducted  on  principles  which  came  high  enough.  Exq.,  MP., 

12.256.  Then  as  to  the  question  how  far  a  particular  ':' ' '» 
course  or  courses  of  study  can  be  held  equivalent  to  a       j)  liobr-rts 
unviersity  examination  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  con-     ESq  M.  A 
sider  that  here,  because  you  have  stated  that  that  Camb.'  u.Sc. 
should  be  a  matter  left  to    educational  experts  ? —  Land. 

Clearly.    As  long  as  a  basis  exists  the  amount  must  be   

settled.  13  Oct.  1892. 

12.257.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  

know  your  opinion.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  con- 
troversial point.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.  You 

spoke  of  your  own  desire  that  the  course  of  study  for 
degrees  should  be  so  altered  as  to  strike  out  entirely 
some  of  what  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  funda- 
mental subjects.  Would  that  be  the  general  feeling  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  extension  move- 
ment ? — No,  by  no  means.  I  was  very  careful  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  I  should  carry  others  with 
me.  If  you  consider  the  people  who  have  been 
most  active  in  University  extension  work  they  do 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  share  my  view  on  that 
point.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  University  exten- 
sion and  neither  the  Council  nor  the  Joint  Board  would 
take  that  view. 

12.258.  You  have  no  desire  to  substitute  a  system  of 
cram  for  a  system  of  education  ? — Exactly  the  reverse. 

12.259.  When  you  speak  about  equivalents  you  mean 
an  equivalent  in  fair  intellectual  training  ? — Yes,  you 
have  exactly  placed  it. 

12.260.  The  next  point  I  wish  to  question  you  upon 
was  raised  by  Bishop  Barry.  You  declined  to  express 
any  opinion' as  to  whether  a  single  University  or  two 
Universities  would  better  carry  out  your  objects.  Have 
you  read  the  proposed  Gresham  Charter  ? — Yes. 

12.261.  The  first  business  of  this  Commission,  you 
will  remember,  is  to  consider  the  terms  of  that  Char- 
ter ? — Yes. 

12.262.  Does  that  Charter  as  it  stands  from  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  point  of  view  seem  to  you  to  be 
satisfactory  ? — No.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lon- 
don I  think  it  is  inadequate. 

12.263.  Would  you  state  your  points  of  objection  to 
the  Charter  ? — The  points  of  objection  to  the  Charter 
will  be  principally  embodied  in  the  use  of  those  words 
in  clause  3  where  it  says  the  student  who  becomes 
eligible  for  a  degree  shall  have  pursued  a  regular 
course  of  study  in  a  college  in  the  University.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  a  proper 
London  University  that  it  should  be  based  upon 
approved  teaching  organisation,  and  not  upon  institu- 
tions. 

12.264.  Then  to  meet  your  view  you  would  alter  those 
words  and  substitute,  "  shall  have  passed  through  such 
"  a  course  of  instruction  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
"  Senate  "  ? — Well,  I  should  go  further  than  that,  and 
make  the  Senate  nominate  the  professors  and  the  lec- 
turers. I  do  not  think  it  would  do  merely  to  hold  up  to 
the  public  that  you  were  quite  satisfied  if  people  went 
through  a  course  of  instruction  and  then  went  through 
the  examination.  I  think  you  yourselves  would  need  to 
control  the  appointment  of  lecturers  or  professors  or 
teachers  to  whose  hands  you  would  entrust  that. 

12.265.  Then  your  desire  would  be  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  paramount,  and  not  the  several  bodies 
out  of  which  the  University  might  be  composed  ? — 
Certainly,  and  that  is  point  number  2  in  which  I 
should  rather  feel  that  the  proposed  Gresham  Charter 
was  at  fault. 

12.266.  Suppose  you  were  altering  that  Charter, 
would  you  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  University 
should  appoint  the  professors  in  the  Colleges  which  were 
made  constituent  colleges  ? — You  touch  a  very  difficult 
point  there.  I  think  you  will  have  to  compromise  with 
those  institutions.  I  think  the  right  idea  is  that  the 
University  should  appoint  all  the  professors,  but  I  think 
you  would  have  to  compromise  with  those  institutions 
and  say  that  you  accept  in  one  block  the  whole  of  the 
existing  professors. 

12.267.  Appoint  or  recognise  ?— Yes,  that  would  do. 

12.268.  In  every  case  the  University  would  have  the 
power  of  appointing  professors  outside  the  professors 
already  appointed  ? — Yes.  In  most  of  those  cases 
where  University  extension  was  carried  on  and  in  those 
cases,  too,  of  the  other  institutions  mentioned  in 
clause  12  of  the  late  Royal  Commission's  Report,  you 
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might  find  suitable  teaching  going  on  for  your 
recognition. 

12.269.  So  the  teacher  might  be  recognised  in  any 
college  ? — In  any  place. 

12.270.  Where  they  were  doing  work  of  a  University 
stamp  ? — Where  they  were  doing  work  of  a  University 
stamp  in  ways  and  subject  to  conditions  which  the 
University  laid  down. 

12.271.  Then  in  constructing  the  governing  body  of 
the  University,  your  idea  would  not  be  to  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  representing  institutions,  but  of  getting 
together  the  best  possible  representation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  educational  work  going  on  ? — You  are  now 
putting  clearly  what  I  imperfectly  endeavoured  to 
express  in  my  answers  a  little  while  ago. 

12.272.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  an  objection  to 
your  mind  if  any  one  particular  subject  or  group  of 
subjects  were  more  strongly  represented  upon  the 
governing  body  than  any  other  ? — Certainly  I  should 
try  to  make  a  catholic  body. 

12.273.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  ^medical 
profession  is  very  strong  in  London  ? — Yes. 

12.274.  And  in  the  G-resham  Charter  you  would  ob- 
serve that  the  representation  of  medicine  is  extremely 
large  ? — Yes. 

12.275.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  too  large  ? — I  think 
it  is  too  large  for  the  purposes  of  the  regulation  of  the 
general  University.  It  is  dominated  by  the  medical 
element  in  this.  But  I  should  have  the  Medical  Faculty 
very  much  its  own  master  in  the  University,  you  under- 
stand. I  think  that  the  Medical  Faculty,  while  very 
fit  to  take  care  of  itself  and  best  able  to  look  after  the 
whole  question  of  the  education  of  its  own  pupils,  is 
over -represented  on  the  general  governing  body.  I 
think  the  position  of  the  Medical  Faculty  could  be 
quite  well  safe- guarded  when  you  come  to  put  the 
position  of  the  Faculties  to  the  general  governing 
body. 

12.276.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend  a  re- 
lation between  the  Faculties  and  the  Senate  analo- 
gous to  that  which  prevails  in  the  Scotch  Universities  ? 
All  medical  questions  are  naturally  referred  to  the 
Medical  Faculty ;  if  their  opinion  is  unanimous  it 
is  acted  upon,  but  it  has  no  force  until  it  is  approved 
by  the  Senate  ? — I  sketched  down  on  a  piece  of  paper 
before  I  came  here  what  I  thought  should  be  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Faculties,  and  I  put  in  a  note  after 
it,  "  Scotch  Universities."  My  experience  as  a  student 
and  also  as  an  examiner — though  I  never  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Scotch  University — has  been  that  friction 
does  not  exist. 

12.277.  Then  you  would  object  to  any  scheme  by 
which  there  should  be  a  division  of  authority  ? — Quite. 
There  must  be  a  recognised  head,  and  that  must  be  the 
University  Court. 

12.278.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  made  a  suggestion  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Medical  Faculty  was  unanimous  or 
nearly  so,  no  body  in  the  University  should  have  the 
power  to  override  their  opinion  ? — The  medical  people 
are  well  able  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  an  independent  authority  on  anything 
that  I  had  to  pilot.  If  the  University  Court  interfered 
too  much  with  the  medical  people  they  would  suffer. 

12.279.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Charter  : 
have  you  read  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  recall  it 
to  mind  now,  but  I  did  read  it  at  the  time. 

12.280.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  that  scheme, 
do  you  think  that  the  objects  for  which  a  teaching 
University  for  London  has  been  demanded  would  be 
best  carried  out  by  having  two  Universities  or  one  ? — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  extremely  desirable 
if  possible  to  have  one  University  in  London,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  the  confusion  of  the  names  really. 
If  you  call  it  "  Gresham  University"  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  one  University ;  but  the  difficulties  in  making 
it  would  be  extremely  great. 

12.281.  Bishop  Barry  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  for  one  University  to  fix  equivalent 
standards  of  work  for  two  different  classes  of  students. 
Might  I  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  more 
difficult  for  two  independent  bodies  to  make  an  equiva- 
lent standard  ?— I  did  not  think  there  was  much  in 
that  argument. 


12.282.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
whole  modus  operandi  of  setting  a-going  the  new  Univer- 
sity. I  think  your  view  of  an  executive  commission 
has  been  to  some  extent  taken  from  what  has  happened 
in  regard  to  the  Scotch  Universities  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

12.283.  You  know  that  in  our  time  there  have  twice 
over  been,  first,  commissions  of  inquiry,  and,  secondly, 
executive  commissions,  to  deal  with  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities ? —  Yes,  and  twice  in  my  time  in  the  English 
Universities. 

12.284.  Instead  of  proceeding  by  way  of  Charter,  or 
supplementing  Charters,  in  both  those  cases  commis- 
sions have  been  given  certain  statutory  powers  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  those  Acts  having  laid  down  the  general 
principles  of  University  government  and  constitution 
as  matters  of  public  concern.  The  Act  set  the  Uni- 
versity machine  a-going ;  the  Commission  issued 
ordinances  on  all  details  specially  referred  to  them. 
These  included  the  courses  of  study  for  degrees,  regu- 
lations as  to  fees,  examinations,  financial  details,  &c. 
Such  ordinances  have  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  ;  and  can  be  objected  to  there,  or  before 
the  Privy  Council  ? — I  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
method  of  proceeding.  I  thought  it  worked  very  well, 
and  that  it  produced  good  results  on  the  whole. 

12.285.  Is  not  the  alternative  before  us  this:  that 
either  this  Commission  must  report  upon  certain  general 
leading  principles,  such  as  may  find  expression  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  all  details  being  referred  to  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  ;  or  else  this  Commission 
must  itself  enter  upon  all  the  details — a  proceed- 
ing which  would  probably  result,  or  which  might 
result  at  any  rate,  in  a  considerable  postponement 
of  the  whole  question  ?  —  I  think  that  this  Commis- 
sion, if  it  enters  into  details,  will  be  a  terribly  long 
job,  but  I  think  it  might  perfectly  well  decide  such  a 
question,  for  instance,  as  this  :  was  the  course  of  study 
to  be  in  a  college,  or  was  it  to  be  under  professors 
approved  of  and  appointed  by  the  University.  There 
are  a  number  of  leading  points  of  that  kind  which  I 
think  it  ought  to  determine,  and  the  information 
before  it  ought  to  enable  it  to  determine  those.  They 
should  be  binding  by  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is  to 
say,  in  appointing  a  separate  Commission  the  Act  of 
Parliament  should  say  that  certain  things  which  were 
laid  down  by  this  Commission  had  to  be  done.  That 
will  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
probably  altered. 

12.286.  Would  you  say  this  further,  that  there 
are  certain  fundamental  points  with  regard  to  which  it 
would  not  be  politic  to  give  absolutely  plenary  power 
to  any  University  body,  however  well  constituted  ? — I 
should  have  thought  most  of  its  work  would  be  liable 
to  come  before  Parliament.  I  will  go  further  and  say 
that  nothing  that  it  does  could  sutler  from  free  dis- 
cussion. There  are  certain  things  that  certainly  ought 
to  come  before  Parliament,  particularly  its  relation  to 
the  medical  profession. 

12.287.  At  any  rate  the  ordinances  should  be  so  framed 
that  those  framing  them  would  know  that  they  might 
have  to  run  the  ordeal  of  possibly  adverse  criticism  in 
Parliament  ? — Yes.  Though  Parliament  is  not  always 
the  best  critic  of  good  work  done,  still  I  think  it  is  a 
good  influence  on  the  whole. 

12.288.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  At  any  rate  it  is  essential? — 
Yes. 

12.289.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Now  one  other  question 
with  regard  to  endowments.  You  recognise  that  this 
University  could  not  be  started  satisfactorily  with- 
out money  ? — Of  course  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

12.290.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  if  the  Univer- 
sity were  started  on  large  lines,  Parliament  would 
be  ready  to  give  the  necessary  funds  ? — Well,  you 
know  there  are  70  representatives  of  London  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  can  exercise  a  consider- 
able pressure  upon  any  government.  I  should  think 
both  parties  of  politics  would  probably  unite  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  the  University  of  London.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  they  would  or  not,  Of  course  it  depends  upon 
the  popularity  of  that  University,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  the  possibility  of  making  an  exceedingly 
popular  University,  one  whose  main  lines  would  catch 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
as  Parliament  has  given  large  sums  of  money  to  educa- 
tion recently,  it  is  likely  to  do  more.  Both  sides  of 
the  House  are  committed  to  it ;  the  Conservatives  very 
largely,  and  the  Liberals  by  promise. 
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-2,29 !.  And.  Would  Parliament  be  more  likely  or  less 
likely  to  give  money  to  a  University  whose  scheme  had 
to  go  ultimately  before  Parliament  for  sanction  ? — Of 
course  it  is  no  use  answering  that  question. 

12.292.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  And  with  regard  to  one  Univer- 
sity or  two  P — That  would  depend  upon  how  it  repre- 
sented itself  to  them. 

12.293.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  It  has  been  represented 
by  some  that  endowments  in  this  country  do  not  go  to 
Universities  bat  to  colleges,  and  that  if  the  colleges 
are  made  the  important  part  of  the  University,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  attract  endowments  than  the 
University  would  be,  because  in  England  a  University  is 
regarded  as  an  abstract  affair,  in  which  nobody  is 
sufficiently  interested  to  subscribe  to  it.  Do  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  that  argument  ?  —  There 
is  something  in  that  argument,  but  then  you  see 
your  University,  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  urge  it, 
would  have  a  definite  existence.  I  should  have  a 
central  building  in  the  first  place,  but  besides  that  it 
would  be  making  itself  felt,  not  as  a  mere  abstraction 
which  examined,  but  as  a  body  which  was  responsible 
for  sending  A.B.  down  to  this  or  that  place,  and  seeing 
that  the  people  were  being  taught.  I  think  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  taking  the  function  that  is  largely 
assumed  by  the  colleges  in  doing  that. 

12.294.  I  think  I  understood  ycu  to  say  that  you  see 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  one  and  the  same  University 
performing  both  functions,  that  of  examining  students 
who  come  from  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  also  that 
of  examining  those  who  have  gonejthrough  their  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  conducting  the  two  together,  and  making  portions 
interchangeable. 

12.295.  (Chairman.)  You  referred  to  Clause  3  in  the 
Gresham  Charter,  and  you  expressed  great  dissent  from 
it.  The  part  that  you  objected  to  was  as  to  the  degree 
being  conferred  "  On  all  persons,  male  or  female  who 
"  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a 
"  college  in  the  University."  That  clause,  whatever 
its  faults  may  be,  deals  a  most  crushing  and  complete 
blow  against  the  system  of  cramming,  does  it  not  p  It 
has  that  merit.  Do  you  think  your  substitute  for  that 
would  be  equally  efficacious  in  that  way  P — I  think  it 
would  be  better.  As  long  as  you  see  that  the  pupils 
are  taught  by  professors  and  lecturers,  appointed  by 
the  University,  you  do  by  that  strike  a  blow  against 
cramming.  As  long  as  you  leave  these  professors  to  be 
appointed  by  an  institution  which  is  not  amenable  to 
the  University  you  have  not  the  same  guarantee. 

12.296.  It  is  rather  vague  that  they  should  be  in- 
structed by  certain  professors,  would  you  require  them 
to  attend  a  certain  given  number  of  lectures  ? — I  should 
require  them  to  attend  a  course  of  study,  I  will  not  say 
in  a  college  in  the  University,  but  a  course  approved 
by  the  University,  but  "  conducted  by  professors  or 
"  lecturers  appointed  or  sanctioned  by  the  University." 

12.297.  That  would  practically  mean  that  they  must 
attend  a  certain  number  of  lectures  a  year,  would  that 
be  an  equal  safe-guard  with  requiring  continual 
attendance  at  the  college  P — It  is  the  same  thing, 
because  clearly  you  would  assume  that  the  University 
would  not  approve  of  attending  at  a  course  which  did 
not  involve  attendance  at  a  proper  number  of  lectures, 
and  doing  the  proper  work.  And  attendance  at  a 
course  of  study  in  a  college  is  nothing  different  from 
attendance  at  a  course  of  study  at  a  polytechnic  or  a 
town  hall  as  long  as  the  appliances  are  satisfactory 
and  the  conditions  of  attendance  and  work  imposed 
upon  a  pupil  are  the  same. 

12.298.  Is  there  the  same  intimate  connexion  between 
the  pupils  at  a  polytechnic  as  there  is  between  the 
pupils  at  a  college  itself?— If  a  man  iB  teaching  at  a 
polytechnic,  I  can  impose  upon  him  exactly  the  same 
conditions  with  regard  to  his  dealing  with  his  pupil, 
as  I  can  upon  a  professor  at  University  College. 


12.299.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  said  just  now  that 
a  University  extension  student  would  have  no  privilege 
as  regards  examinations,  and  I  think  before  you  told  us 
that  extension  students  would  be  privileged  in  so  far  as 
they  might  pass  examinations  belonging  to  the  exten- 
sion system  which  would  not  be  open  to  other  students 
which  examination  would  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
qualifications  for  degrees  ? — I  should  propose  that, 
because  I  regard  that  as  something  more  valuable  than 
the  passing  of  the  examination. 

12.300.  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  you  meant  that 
extension  students  should  be  privileged  to  present 
themselves  for  special  examinations,  and  examinations 
belonging  to  the  extension  system  to  which  other 
students  would  not  be  admitted  ? — Yes,  and  by  |pass- 
ing  those  examinations  which  referred  to  the  class  they 
had  attended  as  extension  students,  I  should  allow  them 
to  be  let  oft'  a  certain  portion  of  examinations. 

12.301.  Would  you  allow  other  students  to  pass  those 
examinations  P — No,  because  that  examination  which 
the  extension  student  would  then  pass  was  essentially  a 
portion  of  the  teaching  which  preceded  it  for  10  weeks. 

12.302.  But  that  would  be  a  privilege,  would  it  not, 
which  extension  students  would  enjoy,  and  other 
students  would  not  ? — Well,  the  examination  that  they 
passed  would  be  something  at  the  end  of  their  own 
course,  and  no  doubt  unless  a  person  had  attended  that 
course  he  could  not  get  that  portion  of  his  degree  by 
that  avenue. 

12.303.  And  you  would  not  allow  him  to  try  ? — No. 

12.304.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  have  laid  much  weight  upon 
attendance  at'lectures,  but  may  I  ask  would  you  attach 
much  weight  to  attendance  upon  lectures,  unless  the 
fruits  are  vouched  by  some  test  P — I  attach  very 
little  consequence  to  attendance  at  lectures  unless  the 
fruits  were  vouched  for  by  some  test.  But  I  should 
propose  that  in  all  the  lectures  that  were  attended,  you 
should  seek  for  some  test  whether  in  the  University 
extension  or  King's  College,  or  any  other,  and  that 
test  in  the  University  extension  lectures,  I  propose  to 
be  the  weekly  paper  work  to  an  extent  which  satisfies 
the  lecturer  and  the  passing  of  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  what  they  have  been  attending  which  satisfies 
the  examiner. 

12.305.  The  University  examiner  ?— Yes. 

12.306.  So  you  would  have  two  methods,  would  yon 
not ;  either  the  appointment  and  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  appointment  of  the  lecturer,  and  his  deter- 
mination and  verdict  upon  the  result  of  his  own  exami- 
nation or  an  independent  examination  over  his  head 
with  reference  to  his  teaching  p — These  two  we  depend 
upon — both. 

12.307.  You  combine  the  two  ? — Yes,  we  combine  the 
two.  We  require  them  both,  and  I  think  it  would  bo 
well  to  require  them  both.  I  hardly  think  that  King's 
College  and  University  College  professors  would  submit 
to  both,  but  they  would  probably  submit  to  the  final 
examination  by  an  external  examiner. 

12.308.  Do  you  mean  for  the  final  degree  examination  ? 
— No,  for  testing  adequate  attendance  at  their  own 
classes. 

12.309.  Even  the  intermediate  ? — Yes. 

12.310.  And  you  think  that  would  be  desirable?  — 
Yes,  it  is  desirable  I  think. 

12.311.  But  not  essential  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial. Wherever  you  ask  that  a  course  of  lectures  should 
be  made  an  avenue  to  a  degree,  you  should  ascertain 
before  it  is  permitted  to  be  so  that  the  person  has  pro- 
fited by  that  course  of  lectures. 

12.312.  Would  you  not  accept  the  certificate  of  a 
professor  at  recognised  institutions  of  that  kind  for 
intermediate  purposes,  even  intermediate  examinations 
short  of  the  final  degree  P — You  might. 

12.313.  But  mere  attendance  as  such  is  of  no  value  ? 
— No,  mere  attendance  as  such  is  of  no  value. 


./.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  MP, 
M.A.,  LL.D., 
and 

R.  D.  Roberts, 

Esq.,  M.A. 
Camb.,  JJ.Sc. 
Loud. 

13  Oct.  1802. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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(iRiisHAM  University  commission  ! 


Twenty-fifth  Bay. 


Friday,  14th  October,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.O.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leybouhn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Sir  J. 

Lubbock, 
Bart  ,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  M.P., 
F.H.S., 
li.  J.  Mure, 
F.sq.,  M.A., 

and 
Mr.  II.  li. 
Jennings. 

14  Out.  1892. 


Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. ,  Reginald  J.  Mure,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Jennings, 

examined. 


12.314.  (Chairman  to  Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  Working  Men's  College? — Yes,  with 
Mr.  Mure,  the  Vice-Principal,  and  Mr.  Jennings  as 
secretary. 

12.315.  Would  you  tell  us  shortly  exactly  what  the 
nature  of  the  Working  Men's  College  is,  and  give 
any  information  about  it  which  you  think  may  be 
useful  to  us  ? — The  Working  Men's  College  was 
founded  in  1854  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  with  the 
view  of  giving  higher  education  to  the  working  men  of 
London,  and  of  re-producing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life 
of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  College.  With  that  view 
there  was  a  common  room  established,  and  the  teachers 
are  not  only  good  enough  to  give  lessons,  but  they 
take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  men  themselves, 
and  are  very  frequently  down  at  the  College,  and  have 
done  their  best  to  create  a  corporate  life  and  a  fellow 
feeling  amongst  those  connected  with  the  College. 
'That  was  Mr.  Maurice's  idea,  and  those  connected  with 
it  at  present  have  done  their  best  to  carry  on  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  founded. 

12.316.  The  work  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  the 
evening,  I  think? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12.317.  What  courses  of  lectures  are  there  P — I  will 
put  in,  if  you  will  allow  me,  two  reports  of  the  Work- 
ing Men's  College,  and  also  the  programme  which 
places  it  all  on  record.  Would  the  Commission  like 
me  to  read  it  out. 

12.318.  Is  the  attendance  compulsory  ? — No,  the 
attendance  is  voluntary.  We  have  somewhat  over 
1,000  students. 

12.319.  What  is  generally  the  result  at  the  end  of  the 
course  ?  Do  they  get  a  certificate  ? — Yes,  they  get  a 
certificate.  We  have  been  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
standard,  and  to  encourage  them  to  go  in  for  the  exa- 
minations of  the  London  University,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  have  done  that  to  any  very  great  extent. 
One  object  we  have  in  wishing  to  be  connected  with 
the  University  of  London  is  to  encourage  our  students 
to  go  in  for  the  examinations  of  the  University. 

12.320.  For  the  Matriculation  Degree,  I  suppose,  you 
mean — not,  of  course,  for  the  Final  Degree  ? — I  am 
afraid  very  few  would  be  able  to  carry  their  studies  so 
far  as  that,  but  we  should  not  altogether  despair  of 
some  going  in  for  the  higher  degrees  also  ;  of  course  it 
would  be  mainly  for  the  Matriculation. 

12.321.  Any  other  information  that  we  want  or  that 
the  public  may  want  as  to  the  state  of  the  College  I 
suppose  may  be  found  in  the  papers  which  you  put  in  ? 
—I  think  you  would  really  find  all  the  information 
which  the  Commission  would  wish  in  the  papers.  If 
there  is  anything  else  upon  which  you  would  wish  for 
any  more  information  we  should  be  happy  to  give  it. 
We  have  been  working  for  the  education  of  the  working 
men  in  London  for  40  years,  and  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  be  included  in  any  scheme  for  the  general 
education  of  London.  We  should  very  much  prefer  to 
be  associated  with  the  existing  University,  both  on 
account  of  the  prestige  of  its  degrees,  and  for  other 
reasons. 


12.322.  Whatever  University  we  should  recommend 
you  would  wish  to  be  associated  with  it  ? — Yes,  we 
should. 

12.323.  Do  you  contemplate  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  your  students  to  take  a  degree  without  any  supple- 
mentary work  afterwards  ?  From  what  you  have  said 
about  the  London  degrees  that  could  hardly  be  your 
feeling  ?  —I  should  think  it  would  be  very  exceptional 
that  they  would  go  as  far  as  the  degree.  I  think  many 
of  them  would  go  in  for  the  Matriculation,  and  some 
would  take  the  degree,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  not 
be  a  large  number.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jennings,  our  secre- 
tary, can  tell  you  more  about  it.  (Mr.  Jennings.)  I 
think  it  was  rather  our  hope  that  we  should  so  influ- 
ence the  feeling  of  the  students,  that  we  should  syste- 
matise and  organise  our  course  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  some  of  the  students  at  any  rate  to 
proceed  to  a  degree.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  the 
training  which  would  be  necessary  for  that  would  be 
carried  on  at  our  College,  but  we  certainly  thought  that 
it  might  be  possible  so  to  systematise  the  education  in 
London  that  what  it  was  not  possible  for  us  personally 
to  give  we  should  obtain  from  other  institutions.  I 
think  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the  committee.  We  hoped 
in  the  first  place  from  the  very  considerable  impetus 
to  the  force  that  the  College  could  exercise  if  we  were 
included  within  a  University,  that  the  result  would  be  a 
good  one  in  that  way,  and  whilst  we  could  not  hope 
for  any  very  large  number  of  our  students  to  obtain 
any  final  degree  of  the  University  a  very  considerable 
number  would  be  tempted  to  go  on  further  than  they 
go  now,  by  the  hope  of  so  doing.  Where  we  could  not 
do  it  for  ourselves  we  thought  it  might  be  possible  so 
to  ally  ourselves  with  other  institutions,  that  some  of 
our  advanced  students  could  obtain  those  advantages 
at  other  places  which  we  could  not  pretend  to  give 
them.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  now  for  an  institution 
with  which  I  have  been  myself  connected  for  a  very 
considerable  number  of  years,  and  which  I  feel  is 
unique  in  its  way.  Its  properties  are  not  very  large. 
It  certainly  contains  a  large  number  of,  on  the  whole, 
very  poor  people.  I  always  regard  it  as  containing 
the  poorest  class  of  real  students  in  London.  Of 
course  we  are  very  different  from  any  other  institu- 
tion. Our  education  and  training  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  irregular,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  teachers  who  have  come 
there  voluntarily.  The  great  mass  of  teaching  has  come 
there  voluntarily.  That  has  brought  a  certain  amount 
of  irregularity  into  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  a  very  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  brought  into  it. 
I  mean  enthusiasm  for  teachieg.  Especially  the  people 
who  have  come  as  unpaid  teachers  have  necessarily 
had  a  very  considerable  amount  of  enthusiam  for 
teaching,  or  they  would  not  have  been  tempted  to 
join  us.  That  enthusiam  has  proved  contagious,  and 
the  same  sort  of  enthusiam  has  touched  those  who  have 
been  there  whom  we  have  paid.  With  regard  to  the 
students,  I  must  say  with  reference  to  the  mass  of 
them,  that  the  taking  up  of  their  different  subjects 
has  been  very  much  a  labour  of  love.  They  have  had 
no  definite  idea  of  its  having  any  particular  influence 
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on  their  life  in  the  world.  I  have  one  instance  in  my 
mind  at  the  present  moment  of  a  man  who  has  come 
there  who  is  down  in  the  book  as  a  carpenter,  but  who 
is  now  a  schoolmaster,  and  one  who  was  a  pupil  teacher 
and  who  is  now  a  barrister.  Education  has  had  a  great 
effect  upon  them,  even  upon  their  ordinary  lives,  but 
it  has  not  been  intentional.  They  have  not  laid  them- 
selves out  for  it  definitely  at  the  beginning. 

12,324.  You  say  that  you  were  in  hopes  that  some  of 
your  advanced  students  could  take  advantage  of  some 
other  institution  and  finish  their  preparation,  and  be 
able  perhaps  to  take  a  degree  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12,325-  Would  they  be  able  to  afford  the  leisure  to 
give  up  the  day-time  as  well  as  the  evening  to  their 
study  r — They  would  be  able  to  give  up  part  at  any 
rate.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  time  and  study,  if  a  man 
feels  it  of  importance  to  himself,  and  if  he  has  enthu- 
siasm enough  while  he  is  earning  his  living  to  work, 
he  will  make  his  best  efforts  in  that  direction. 

12.326.  I  presume  you  would  wish  something  of  the 
kind  that  is  wished  by  the  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciation. You  would  wish  that  the  attendance  at  your 
lectures,  and  the  work  the  students  do  with  you, 
should  count  as  part  of  the  course,  something  in  the 
same  way  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  counts 
the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  ? — Yes. 

12.327.  I  undertand  that  you  wish  to  be  affiliated  as 
a  college  to  any  University  which  might  be  established  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  regards  the  higher  part  of  our  educa- 
tion. 

12.328.  But  if  you  should  not  be  prepared  to  send 
students  up  to  take  a  degree,  you  would  be  in  rather 
an  anomalous  position  as  a  constituent  College,  would 
you  not? — I  think  we  might  ally  ourselves  with  other 
colleges  for  certain  subjects  and  certain  portions  of 
subjects. 

12.329.  Then  the  education  would  have  to  be  com- 
pleted in  some  other  institution  before  your  students 
could  present  themselves  for  a  degree  P — In  a  sense 
the  education  would  have  to  be  completed  in  some 
other  institution,  but  I  think  for  certain  subjects 
we  might  be  allowed  to  ally  ourselves  with  other 
colleges. 

12.330.  Then  if  we  form  a  University  with  consti- 
tuent colleges,  you  would  wish  to  be  one  of  them  ? — 
Yes. 

12.331.  In  the  same  way  that  in  the  Gresham  scheme, 
University  College  and  King's  College  are  affiliated  ? — 
Yes. 

12.332.  On  the  same  footing  ?  — ■  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  claim  to  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that. 
I  think  we  might  claim  for  our  higher  work  that 
it  is  distinctly  work  of  a  University  character.  (Sir 
John  Lubboclt.)  I  think  there  are  several  of  the 
other  colleges  in  London  which  would  probably  send 
but  a  few  students  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London,  several  of  them  would  look 
rather  as  a  general  rule  to  Matriculation,  and  the  de- 
grees would  be  exceptional. 

12.333.  (To  Mr.  Jennings.)  What  subjects  do  you 
give  instruction  in?  —  Almost  every  subject  that  is 
asked  for. 

12.334.  Classics  ?— Yes. 

12.335.  Foreign  languages  P — Yes.  We  have  four 
foreign  languages — four  modern  languages — French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

12.336.  Science  ? — Yes ;  science  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent. 

12.337.  Including  mathematics  ? — Yes.  We  make 
rather  a  special  point  of  that  in  our  programme.  There 
is  one  special  division  as  to  mathematics.  Some  of 
our  pupils  go  on  very  well  with  mathematics.  The 
number  is  not  large,  but  they  have  made  considerable 
progress.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  good  many 
of  our  students  I  am  sure  in  going  in  for  the  Matricu- 
lation examination  at  London  has  been  rather  in  the 
number  of  subjects  than  in  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
the  examination.  What  we  call  our  first  stage  exami- 
nation in  French  is  certainly  more  difficult  than  the 
Matriculation  examination  paper. 

12.338.  I  think  there  is  a  general  complaint  about 
the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  that  have  to  be  taken 
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up  in  a  very  short  time,  and  you  feel  that  strongly,  do 
you  ? — Yes.  We  should  prefer  a  more  stringent  exa- 
mination if  the  number  of  subjects  might  be  lessened. 
(Sir  John  Luhhock.)  I  do  not  think  we  at  all  object  to 
the  difficulty,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
subjects  are  too  numerous  for  the  time  allowed,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  subjects  might 
be  taken  up  one  year  and  some  another.  That  is  to 
say,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  standard,  and 
quite  satisfied  with  the  number  of  subjects,  but  our 
students  not  being  able  to  give  their  day  to  it,  but 
only  the  evening,  have  a  difficulty  in  working  up  the 
number  of  subjects  in  the  time.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
view  of  the  Working  Men's  College  is  that  if  they 
could  be  allowed  to  take  up  some  of  the  subjects  at  one 
examination  and  complete  them  at  another,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  do  so,  even  if  the  examination  were 
made  more  difficult. 

12.339.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Jennings.)  I  presume  you 
adapt  your  examinations  to  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
thought  much  about  it  of  late  years,  but  now  there  is 
an  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Council  that  it  shall  all  be 
supposed,  at  any  rate,  to  lead  up  to  the  Matriculation 
examination. 

12.340.  Have  you  a  fixed  staff  of  teachers  ?  Are  they 
tolerably  permanent  ? — Yes. 

12.341.  And  they  become  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  pupils  P — Yes.  I  should  say  that  in  few  places 
would  the  teachers  know  their  pupils  better. 

12.342.  And  if  you  were  affiliated  to  a  University, 
would  you  wish  that  the  teachers  should  have  some 
amount  of  representation  on  the  governing  body  ? — 
That  is  a  matter  that  might  ultimately  come,  but  the 
Council  of  the  College  have  certainly  expressed  no 
special  view  with  regard  to  it. 

12.343.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  close  connexion 
between  teachers  and  pupils  which  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  so  desirable,  exists  to  an  unusual  degree  with 
you  P — I  think  so.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  In  London,  we 
feel  that  the  educational  institutions  have  been  so  in- 
dependent and  so  dissociated  from  one  another,  that  if 
they  could  be  brought  into  greater  co-operation,  that 
would  be  an  advantage,  and,  if  that  were  so,  we  should 
wish  to  take  our  place  amongst  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. If  that  were  so,  we  should  regret  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  second  University,  because  that 
would  create  another  new  institution  ;  whereas  in  our 
idea,  what  is  required  is  to  bring  the  existing  institu- 
tions into  more  harmonious  co-operation. 

12.344.  (To  Mr.  Jennings.)  As  far  as  the  degree  of 
the  old  Universities  is  concerned,  you  would  be  content 
with  one  of  the  preliminary  degrees,  but  you  would 
wish  to  be  able  to  take  the  higher  ? — Yes. 

12.345.  In  order  to  take  the  higher,  you  think  the 
students  would  have  to  take  advantage  of  some  other 
institution  P-- Yes,  in  many  cases ;  but  my  idea  was 
rather  that  we  should  have  joint  classes,  for  instance, 
because  I  apprehend  that  for  a  large  number  of  the 
evening  institutions — most  of  them,  in  fact — the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  could  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees 
would  always  be  limited.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  We  do 
not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  we  should  pro- 
bably send  up  fewer  than  any  other  institution.  The 
number  in  all  cases  probably  would  be  few  for  the 
higher  degrees.  Probably  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  the  institutions  might  result  in  a  larger  class, 
and  that  would  be  a  most  convenient  way  of  giving  the 
higher  part  of  the  education. 

12.346.  How  many  years  do  your  pupils  generally 
attend  ?  What  is  your  longest  course  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing answering  to  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the 
University  Extension,  where  they  have  two  courses  in 
the  year,  get  one  certificate  for  that,  and  then  for  four 
consecutive  years  get  a  higher  certificate  P— (Mr.  Jen- 
nings.) No,  we  have  no  arrangement  of  that  kind.  The 
time  that  a  student  will  attend  will  vary  very  much. 
Our  courses  are  laid  out  for  different  periods.  It  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  subject.  For  instance,  the 
course  in  earlier  mathematics,  treating  with  algebra, 
Euclid,  and  trigonometry  is  laid  out  for  three  years, 
and  it  is  intended  to  be  a  tolerably  complete  course. 

12.347.  (Mr.  RcnclaU.)  Is  registration  from  term  to 
term  or  from  session  to  session  P — From  term  to  term, 
but  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  on  the  list  for  several 
years  in  succession. 
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12.348.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  you 
wish  to  say  as  to  the  position  you  wish  to  fill  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  new  University  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

12.349.  And  no  further  information  that  you  care  to 
give  or  that  we  shall  not  find  in  the  papers  that  you 
will  hand  in  ? — Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  present  further 
than  you  will  find  in  the  report. 

12.350.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Mr.  Jennings.)  You  referred, 
as  I  understood  you,  to  some  alliance  with  other  bodies. 
May  I  ask  what  bodies  are  in  your  mind  ? — The  bodies 
that  are  specially  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  are  the 
Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  City  of  London  College. 
J  think  that  we  might  for  certain  classes — especially 
for  the  higher  classes — ally  ourselves  with  those  bodies. 
We  might  in  some  cases  in  which  there  would  be  a  very 
small  class  at  either  place  ally  ourselves  with  them  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  class. 

12.351.  Then  your  view  is  that  one  institution  would 
look  after  one  subject  and  another  institution  would 
look  after  another  P — They  might  arrange  it  in  that 
■way. 

12.352.  They  might  mutually  make  arrangements  by 
which  the  members  of  one  institution  might  attend  the 
classes  of  the  other  ? — Yes. 

12.353.  You  did  not  mean  an  alliance  with  any  other 
institution  which  would  carry  education  to  a  higher 
level  than  that  which  you  attain  to  ? — Not  necessarily. 
I  was  thinking  that  in  point  of  fact  what  we  should  do 
would  be  to  do  those  things  in  common  which  it  was 
possibly  out  of  our  power  to  do  individually.  I  was 
only  thinking  of  those. 

12.354.  You  are  aware  that  the  Birkbeck  Institution 
and  the  City  of  London  College  now  form  part  of  the 
City  Polytechnic  ? — Yes. 

12.355.  Would  your  view  be  merely  an  external 
alliance  ? — Yes,  merely  an  external  alliance  for  special 
subjects. 

12.356.  But  that  is  not  an  alliance  which  would 
carry  your  work  to  any  higher  level  than  that  to  which 
you  now  attain  ? — It  might  be  made  so. 

12.357.  Was  that  the  object  you  had  in  view  ? — That 
was  the  object  we  had  in  view. 

12.358.  Do  you  desire  to  introduce  into  this  allied 
body,  whatever  it  is,  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  University  College  and 
King's  College  ? — Yes. 

12.359.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  probability  ? — I  do 
not  consider  that  is  an  improbability.  We  have  gone 
so  far  and  gone  so  high  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  higher. 

12.360.  You  have  no  funds,  have  you? — We  have 
very  little  funds. 

12.361.  You  have  no  apparatus  of  a  scientific  kind  ? 
— We  have  some,  but  it  is  not  too  complete. 

12.362.  And,  I  suppose,  you  have  no  great  library  ac- 
commodation ? — I  cannot  call  it  a  great  library,  but 
it  is  a  good  library  as  far  as  it  goes. 

12.363.  In  fact,  speaking  generally,  I  suppose 
neither  you  nor  the  institutions  you  refer  to  are  very 
well  provided  with  apparatus  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  far  the  other  places  are  provided.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  how  they  would  compare. 

12.364.  You  do  not  produce  evidence  on  that  subject, 
do  you  ? — I  have  no  evidence  to  offer  on  the  point  at  all. 

12.365.  (Mr.  Benclall.)  In  the  report  for  1889  that 
you  have  submitted  to  us  all  the  classes,  so  far  as  I 
observe,  are  in  the  evening.  Is  there  any  element  of 
day  work  at  all  ? — Only  an  occasional  class  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

12.366.  How  far  does  the  College  adhere  to  its  ori- 
ginal name  and  object  as  the  Working  Men's  College  ? 
Is  it  confined  in  any  way  to  working  men  in  the  sense 
of  artisans  and  (hose  engaged  in  manual  work  ? — Rather 
more  than  half  the  pupils  are  people  engaged  in 
manual  work. 

12.367.  The  other  half  would  be  engaged  in  com- 
merce, clerks  and  others  ?  — ■  Yes ;  some  few  are 
teachers,  and  there  are  shop  assistants  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  If  I  might  point  it  out,  so  far  as  new 
students  are  concerned  they  are  very  carefully  tabu- 
lated in  this  report. 

12.368.  I  see  it  gives  the  j^er-centage  of  the  different 
students,  clerks,  shop  assistants,  and  so  on.    Are  any 


lady  students  admissible  ? — None  have  been  until  re- 
cently. Recently  we  have  had  an  alliance  with  a  still 
smaller  institution  in  Queen  Square,  under  which  lady 
students  are  admitted. 

12.369.  Apart  from  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
general  intellectual  interest,  what  would  you  regard 
as  the  main  inducement  that  brings  students  to  your 
classes  ?  Is  it  in  many  cases  directly  commercial  ? — 
In  very  few  cases  it  is  directly  commercial.  Of  course 
it  is  so  sometimes. 

12.370.  For  studying  such  a  subject  as  Latin,  to  take 
an  extreme  instance,  to  what  do  yon  attribute  their 
coming  to  the  institution  ? — I  should  say  in  that  case 
they  have  a  fancy  for  some  kind  of  science,  and  then 
finding  themselves  at  sea  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nology they  come  to  study  Latin. 

12.371.  There  would  be  law  clerks  who  would  wish 
professionally  to  have  some  knowledge  ? — There  might 
be  a  good  deal  of  that,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  would  be  people  of  all  sorts  whose  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  Latin  from  the  terminology  of  some 
science. 

12.372.  I  want  to  know  broadly  what  advantages 
you  look  forward  to  from  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity connexion  ? — I  should  look  forward  to  a  very 
considerable  advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  would  help 
us  still  further  to  organise  our  classes.  We  should  be 
still  further  enabled  to  get  people  to  go  in  for  a  definite 
course  of  instruction  instead  of  simply  taking  up  some 
particular  subject  that  interested  them,  and  leaving  all 
others  out  of  sight.  Our  idea  of  an  educated  man  is 
that  he  should  be  a  many-sided  man.  Our  men  on  the 
contrary ,  thanks  to  the  small  amount  of  time  at  their 
disposal,  are  to  a  certain  extent  one-sided  men.  I  have 
a  man  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  who  is.  really 
a  very  good  mathematician,  but  whose  English  is 
very  indifferent  indeed.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
we  want  to  improve.  We  can  exercise  no  definite 
control  over  the  pupils,  but  we  want  to  impress  upon 
them  the  advantage  of  being  more  or  less  all-round, 
men. 

12.373.  Why  do  you  think  connexion  with  a  Uni- 
versity will  directly  tend  to  that  ?  Do  you  think  the 
direction  of  studies  will  be  taken  over  by  the  University, 
and  that  the  present  governing  body  will  be  super- 
seded ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  superseded.  I 
think  some  extra  force  will  be  given  from  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  associated  with  a  University.  A 
University  has  so  much  higher  tone. 

12.374.  What  form  of  association  do  you  think  of? 
The  forms  of  association  with  such  a  University  oan  be 
so  various.  There  may  be  association  with  the  Uni- 
versity by  means  of  certain  representatives  of  the 
University  being  placed  upon  the  governing  body  ;  or 
there  may  be  some  explicit  form  of  affiliation  of  the 
College  to  the  University ;  or  there  may  be  complete 
incorporation  in  the  University  by  which  the  whole 
direction  of  studies  and  the  determination  of  curricula 
shall  be  taken  over  either  by  the  central  body  of  the 
University,  or  by  some  particular  committee  or  organ 
appointed  ad  lioc  by  the  University.  Which  form  of 
connexion  do  you  think  would  be  most  advisable,  and 
best  further  the  work  ? — I  think  to  a  certain  extent  the 
latter.  I  think  it  might  well  be  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  advise  and  insist  upon  a  certain  curriculum. 

12.375.  By  appointing  a  special  organ,  deputed  to 
undertake  the  work  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

12.376.  Do  you  think  a  body  in  which  the  professorial 
element  was  very  largely  represented,  and  which  was 
concerned  with  the  direction  of  University  studies  in 
arts,  science,  law  and  medicine,  would  be  the  most 
qualified  sympathetically  to  direct  this  somewhat 
different  stamp  of  evening  classes  ? — I  can  hardly  say. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  fact  of  the  education  being  carried 
on  in  the  evening  should  render  the  conditions  different 
from  its  being  carried  on  in  the  daytime. 

12.377.  The  work  of  the  professors,  and  their  sym- 
pathies, are  necessarily  more  in  the  severely  Uni- 
versity channels  than  in  the  work  which  is  preparatory 
to  the  University  degree  with  regard  to  which  you 
speak.  You  say  that  few  of  your  students  can  hope  to 
enter  for  University  degrees.  Will  you  get  as  free 
and  unrestricted  facilities  from  University  bodies  as 
from  some  freer  body  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  have  no  ex- 
perience to  guide  me  on  the  point.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  our  own  Council  has  always  been  very  free  and 
liberal  in  its  sense  of  the  organisation  necessary,  and 
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it  has  been  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Uni- 
versity men,  some  of  them  of  very  good  standing. 

12.378.  Quite  so,  but  that  is  rather  a  reason  against 
than  for  the  supersession  ? — Yes,  it  is  that.  My  view 
was  that  I  should  not  expect  any  body  of  University 
stamp  to  be  particularly  unsympathetic. 

12.379.  You  have  secured  on  your  governing  body  at 
present  all  those  whose  natural  sympathies  have  drawn 
them  to  that  work  ?—  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  secured 
all.    I  hope  not. 

12.380.  Then  you  have  no  particular  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  the  form  of  University  organisation  that 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  help  forward  and  not  to 
stifle  the  work  F — No,  I  have  no  particular  suggestion 
to  make. 

12.381.  There  was  one  remark  which  was  made  quite 
incidentally  about  the  permanence  and  continuity  of 
the  teaching  and  teaching  body.  In  the  memorial 
presented  to  us  it  says :  ' '  The  teaching  is  to  a  con- 
"  siderable  extent  given  voluntarily  by  Oxford  and 
"  Cambridge  graduates,  and  directed  to  subjects  that 
"  would  form  part  of  a  University  course.  Some 
"  teaching  also  is  given  by  former  students  of  the 
"  College  itself,  but  the  classes  in  modern  languages 
"  and  a  few  other  subjects  are  conducted  by  paid 
"  professional  teachers."  Do  you  wish  at  all  to  modify 
that  or  to  qualify  it  ?  I  thought  your  remarks  implied 
that  there  was  a  larger  element  of  permanent  paid  and 
continuous  teachers  than  that  statement  gives  ? — 
"  Permanent "  in  my  mind  did  not  necessarily  connote 
paid.  We  have  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  for 
years. 

12.382.  Graduates  give  their  services  as  teachers 
voluntarily,  do  they? — -Yes,  for  a  long  time. 

12.383.  I  thought  they  perhaps  usually  took  it  for  a 
short  term  ? — Teaching  is  a  particularly  attractive  occu- 
pation to  some  men.  We  have  some  who  have  been 
teaching  for  a  considerable  time. 

12.384.  Then  you  only  wish  to  corroborate,  and  not 
in  any  way  to  qualify,  that  statement  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  qualify  it. 

12.385.  (Professor  Bidgwich.)  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  this  Commission  is  appointed  to  consider  modifi- 
cations in  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University  ? 
Therefore,  supposing  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Commission  is  to  recommend  a  modified  Charter 
for  the  Gresham  University,  and  their  recommendation 
is  adopted,  we  shall  have  in  London  a  University  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  which  will  be  called  the 
Gresham  University,  and  the  existing  examining  board, 
which  is  called  the  University  of  London.  Supposing 
that  to  be  the  case,  with  which  of  these  institutions, 
the  University  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  Gresham 
University,  or  the  existing  examining  board,  would  you 
prefer  to  enter  into  alliance  p  Which  do  you  think 
would  be  most  adapted  to  your  needs  ? — 1  think  my 
Council  would  care  most  to  be  included  in  the  Gresham 
University. 

12.386.  Then,  as  I  understand  from  your  answer  to 
Mr.  Kendall,  you  conceive  that  the  advantage  that  you 
would  derive  would  be  in  a  greater  force  to  induce  the 
students  to  go  through  a  systematic  course  of  study  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so. 

12.387.  And  it  would  be  derived  rather,  if  I  may  say 
so,  from  the  superior  prestige  of  the  University  ? — To 
a  great  extent. 

12.388.  That  is  the  great  advantage  ?— That  is  one 
of  the  great  advantages. 

12.389.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for 
the  co-operation  of  which  you  speak  to  be  effected 
voluntarily  ?  It  is  not  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  clear 
why  the  intervention  of  the  University  is  required  to 
enable  you  to  combine  with  the  City  of  London  College, 
or  with  any  other  institution.  It  might  be  done  volun- 
tarily?—All  these  things,  I  take  it,  might  be  done 
voluntarily,  but  they  are  very  often  done  much  more 
effectually  when  there  is  some  directing  body. 

12.390.  I  was  going  to  ask  what  in  your  view  is  the 
obstacle  to  its  being  done  voluntarily.  If  this  co-ordi- 
nation is  desired,  what  is  the  object  that  has  prevented 
its  being  carried  into  effect  before  ?  I  ask  this,  so 
that  we  may  see  exactly  how  the  University  would  be 
able  to  overcome  that  obstacle  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
answer  to  that  question.  The  only  answer  that  occurs 
to  me  depends  upon  this.  I  can  only  explain  the 
answer  that  occurs  to  me  by  an  rllustra-tion.  "  A  man's 


culture  may  go  on  quite  independently  of  other  people, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  very  much  better  for 
the  individual  in  a  University  or  a  college  than  if  he 
simply  goes  on  alone. 

12.391.  What  I  rather  meant  was  that  if  this  co-ordi- 
nation has  not  taken  place,  it  has  been,  I  suppose, 
because  there  is  not  a  majority  of  the  governing  mem- 
bers of  the  different  institutions  in  favour  of  it.  There- 
fore, I  should  rather  have  inferred  from  that  that  if 
the  University,  either  the  Gresham  University  or  the 
existing  London  University  took  the  work  in  hand,  it 
would  have  to  coerce  a  reluctant  majority,  otherwise 
the  work  would  have  been  taken  in  hand  before  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  reluctant  majority.  The  majority 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  now  is  not  so  much  re- 
luctant as  somewhat  indifferent.  The  work  of  a  college, 
like  the  work  of  the  world,  gets  directed  really  by 
comparatively  few  people. 

12.392.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  danger 
that  this  intervention  of  the  University  might  possibly 
be  prejudicial,  as  it  might  be  carried  into  effect  by 
eminent  persons  who  have  not  had  previously  very 
much  experience  of  the  kind  of  wo."k  that  is  carried 
on  at  your  institution? — I  should  not  | anticipate  any 
danger.  The  more  eminent  the  people  were  who  were 
concerned  the  more  modest  they  would  be,  and  the 
more  they  would  take  care  to  see  what  had  already 
been  done  before  interfering. 

12.393.  You  also  attach  importance  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

12.394.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fundamental  point, 
or  do  you  think  the  co-ordination  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  University  apart  from  any  modification  ? — The 
modification  I  was  thinking  of  was  in  regard  to  the 
Matriculation  examination.  I  think  in  that  case,  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  our  students  is  not  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far,  but  that  they  must  take 
a  very  much  longer  time  over  it ;  they  must  necessarily, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  occupied  so  much  of 
their  time  by  their  duties.  There  is  a  very  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  I  know  upon  the  Council  on 
this  point,  and,  therefore,  I  am  speaking  rather  more 
for  myself  than  for  the  Council.  A  large  number  of 
students  might  pass  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  London 
examination  now,  but  they  would  not  be  prepared  to 
pass  in  all  the  subjects. 

12.395.  Then  may  I  ask  again  why  some  effort  has 
not  been  made  to  get  this  change  made  in  the  exami- 
nations of  the  existing  University  of  London  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  special  reason  why  the 
change  should  not  have  been  made,  but  I  think  a  great 
deal  has  been  due  to  the  interest  that  has  been  excited 
by  the  mere  talk  about  the  Gresham  University — 
about  the  necessity  for  a  teaching  University  in  Lon- 
don. That  in  itself  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect 
upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  evening  tuition,  and 
tuition  generally. 

12.396.  It  seemed  to  me  that  apart  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Gresham  University,  or  any  new  Univer- 
sity, it  is  perfectly  open  to  your  institution,  and  has 
been  for  a  good  many  years,  to  apjaroach  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  to  ask  for  this  co-ordination.  Is 
the  reason  that  you  have  not  done  that  at  all  that  you 
did  not  think  the  University  of  London  would  grant  it  ? 
If  so  why  should  you  suppose  that  when  the  change 
has  been  made  it  would  grant  it  any  more  than  it 
would  before  ? — I  do  not  know  why. 

12.397.  No  appeal  has  been  made  ? — No  appeal  has 
been  made.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  contained  in 
the  answer  to  the  previous  question,  that  there  has 
been  very  much  greater  interest  excited,  and  people 
have  been  thinking  about  it  much  more  than  they  did 
before. 

12.398.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  University  Ex- 
tension Association  ? — Yes. 

12.399.  And  I  suppose  more  or  less  what  you  would 
claim  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  sort  of  footing  as  that 
on  which  they  ask  to  be  put  ? — Yes. 

12.400.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  were  a  question  of  Uni- 
versity degrees,  whatever  modifications  may  be  made 
in  the  present  arrangements,  you  have  no  desire  that 
the  standard  should  be  lowered  for  the  sake  of  your 
students? — No,  certainly  not.  We  might  ask  for 
modifications,  or  we  might  without  asking  think  modi- 
fication desirable. 
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12,401.  You  do  not  want  to  be  treated  on  an  excep- 
tional footing  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

,12,402.  One  part  of  the  University  extension  pro- 
posal is  that  attendance  upon  University  extension 
lectures  should  be  reckoned  upon  some  system  of 
equivalents  as  equivalent  to  some  portion  of  residence. 
Is  that  what  you  aim  at  ? — Yes. 

12.403.  The  proposal  is  that  a  certain  amount  of 
work  at  your  evening1  colleges,  which  amount  will  be 
decided  by  the  authorities  of  the  Universities,  shall  be 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  residence 
in  the  colleges  where  the  students  devote  their  whole 
time  to  education.  That  would  of  course  imply  a 
much  longer  course  of  study  in  your  colleges  than  in 
the  residential  colleges  ? — Yes. 

12.404.  Could  you  formulate  the  amount  of  atten- 
dance in  your  college  which  would  be  equivalent  to  say 
one  year's  attendance  according  to  a  strict  University 
system  P — I  could  not  say  that  I  could  do  it  at  once, 
but  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  it. 

12.405.  And  all  that  you  would  ask  would  be  that 
the  amount  of  attendance  exacted  from  your  students 
should  be  held  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the 
educational  equivalent  of  the  residence,  and  corre- 
sponding examinations  that  the  other  students  go 
through  ? — Yes. 

12.406.  Your  proposal  consists  of  two  heads.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  your  students  would  contemplate 
going  forward  to  take  a  degree  ? — It  is  only  a  portion 
of  our  students  that  we  should  consider  as  being  Univer- 
sity students  in  any  way  whatever. 

12.407.  But  you  would  like  that  a  body  having  the 
sanction  and  prestige  of  a  University  should  conduct 
certain  courses  of  instruction  of  a  more  general  and 
popular  character,  which  being  carried  out  by  the 
University  and  by  University  teachers  would  have  a 
higher  standing  than  courses  of  education  carried  on 
by  a  body  such  as  your  college  now  is  ? — May  I  ask  in 
what  sense  you  use  the  word  "  popular  "  ? 

12.408.  For  instance,  such  work  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge test  by  their  local  examinations  P — I  only  want 
to  know  in  what  sense  you  use  the  word  "  popular."  If 
by  "  popular  "  you  connote  any  suggestion  of  lowering, 
then  we  certainly  do  not  want  it  to  be  popular.  If  by 
"  popular  "  I  am  simply  to  understand  that  it  may  be 
improved  without  lowering  the  amount  of  education 
comprised  in  it,  and  that  it  is  simply  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  for  our  students,  I  quite  agree. 

12.409.  I  mean  courses  not  connected  with  a  degree, 
but  something  inferior.  You  would  wish  the  Univer- 
sity to  organise  courses  of  instruction,  not  high 
enough  or  wide  enough  to  qualify  for  a  degree,  but 
leading  to  some  form  of  University  certificate  which 
you  would  regard  as  being  of  value  ? — Yes,  I  think  we 
should  regard  a  University  certificate  as  being  of  value, 
but  I  should  desire  certainly  that  the  courses  if  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  qualify  for  an  examination 
for  a  degree,  at  any  rate  should  be  leading  up  to  it. 

12.410.  But  I  understand  you  have  a  large  body  of 
students  who  never  under  any  circumstances  would 
think  of  a  degree  ? — That  is  so. 

12.411.  Then  with  a  view  to  them  you  would  like  to 
see  organised  some  system  of  examination  and  cer- 
tificates which  would  have  a  value  as  coming  from  the 
University,  though  not  professing  to  be  sufficient  for 
a  degree  P — Yes. 

12.412.  The  advantage  that  you  would  gain  from 
connexion  with  the  University  would  be  that  the  course 
of  study  would  be  arranged,  and  the  certificates  given 
by  a  University  body  of  acknowledged  position  in  the 
country  ? — That  would  be  one  advantage. 

12.413.  You  have  no  desire  to  send  representatives 
to  the  governing  body  of  any  such  University  P  You 
make  no  claim  of  that  sort  ? — We  make  no  claim, 
certainly. 

12.414.  Would  you  desire  your  teachers  to  be 
appointed  or  approved  by  the  University  ? — I  think 
that  for  the  classes  which  we  regard  as  belonging  to  the 
University  curriculum  we  should  desire  them  to  be 
approved. 

12.415.  And  you  would  say  the  same,  I  suppose, 
with  regard  to  courses  of  study  leading  up  to  a  mere 
certificate  ? — Yes. 

12.416.  You  would  think  it  an  advantage  to  be  able 
to  say  that  your  teachers  were  either  approved  or 


recognised  by  the  University  of  London  ? — It  is  a 
question  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer. 

12.417.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  deairo 
connexion  with  the  University  ? — Mr.  Mure,  I  think, 
could  answer  that  question  better.  (Mr.  Mure.)  That 
is  one  of  the  points  we  put  forward,  approval  of  the 
teachers  in  the  curriculum  that  would  lead  up  to  a 
degree.  Some  of  our  classes  do  not  in  any  way  lead  up 
to  a  Matriculation  examination  or  a  University  degree. 
They  would  be  outside  the  curriculum,  and  the  teachers 
would  be  left  as  heretofore.  We  should  not  propose  to 
submit  their  names  to  the  University  authorities,  but 
within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum  we  should  wish  for 
the  approval  of  the  University. 

12.418.  With  regard  to  subjects  outside  the  curri- 
culum, you  would  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
University  should  take  cognisance  of  them  ? — They 
would  go  on  as  heretofore.    Vocal  music,  for  instance. 

12.419.  And  with  regard  to  those  you  would  not 
expect  a  University  certificate  ? — Probably  not. 

12.420.  Then  you  would  be  quite  ready  to  adopt  this 
principle,  that  with  regard  to  any  course  of  study  for 
which  a  University  certificate  was  granted,  the  Univer- 
sity should  have  something  to  say  in  the  nomination  or 
appointment  of  the  teachers  by  whom  such  course  was 
conducted  ? — Yes. 

12.421.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  From  what  I  have 
understood  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  college  that  the 
University  should  take  upon  itself  the  work  which  the 
college  is  doing.  The  college  wishes  to  retain  its 
autonomy,  and  its  independence,  and  as  far  as  the 
University  is  concerned  it  wants  to  have  simply 
approval  and  recognition  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the 
internal  details  are  better  managed  by  a  committee 
there. 

12.422.  It  is  better  with  regard  to  your  institution 
and  others  of  a  like  nature  that  they  should  retain  their 
independence  ? — Subject  

12.423.  Subject  to  University  approval,  recognition, 
and  so  on  ? — That  is  so. 

12.424.  You  merely  wish  for  that.  You  do  not  wish 
the  University  to  step  in  and  do  everything.  Do  you 
wish  the  University  to  appoint  teachers  ? — I  think 
approval  would  be  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  the 
University  should  appoint  the  executive  committee,  for 
instance.    I  think  the  autonomy  should  be  retained. 

12.425.  (Mr.  Anstie)  May  I  ask  whether  you  would 
agree  with  the  view  that  has  been  laid  before  us,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  favour  what  has  been  described 
as  an  alliance  between  the  Working  Men's  College  and 
other  bodies,  by  means  of  which  common  instruction 
might  be  available  for  various  institutions  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  thing.  We  have  lately  started  a 
sort  of  alliance  with  the  Birkbeck  Institution.  We  each 
put  a  member  on  the  Council  or  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  other  institution,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  try  and  work  in  one  with  the  other.  That  would 
be  done  better  if  we  had  a  common  superior  in  the 
shape  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  University. 

12.426.  Would  it  meet  your  view  that  in  the  studies 
in  relation  to  the  University  there  should  be  a  class, 
officered  by  a  teacher  common  to  these  various  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  teacher  of  that  course  should  be 
under  the  sanction  or  approval  of  the  University  ? — I 
think  so.  It  is  waste  of  power  to  double  the  staff 
completely  at  two  institutions,  or  to  treble  it  at  three 
institutions. 

12.427.  Would  you  favour  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  classes  officered  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  University,  and  which  might  be 
common  to  various  institutions  which  are  of  sufficiently 
near  to  make  the  attendance  available  to  the  students  ? 
— I  think  so. 

12.428.  Rather  than  have  the  separate  bodies  dealt 
with  as  such  P — I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
economy  of  power  to  put  it  as  you  have  put  it. 

12.429.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Mure.)  Do  you  wish  to  say 
anything  that  has  not  been  said  by  the  other  witnesses  P 
— I  think  our  council  is  not  quite  represented  cor- 
rectly in  saying  that  they  would  prefer  necessarily 
that  the  board  of  supervision  should  be  appointed  by 
a  new  University  altogether.  If  the  London  Uni- 
versity gave  their  institution  what  they  want,  I  do  not 
suppose  they  have  any  predilection  in  favour  of  creating 
a  second  University.  (Mr.  Jennings.)  I  should  be  sorry 
if  my  answer  gave  that  impression.   The  answer  was 
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{riven  to  a  question  as  to  which  we  should  prefer.  As- 
suming that  there  were  two  Universities,  if  the  pre- 
sent London  University  is  prepared  to  modify  its 
position  so  far  as  to  take  over  the  position  of  a  teach- 
ing University,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  feeling  of 
our  council  it  is  that  it  would  certainly  prefer  that 
course  instead  of  instituting  another  University. 

12.430.  (To  Mr.  Mure.)  You  would  prefer  the  London 
University  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

12.431.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  I  asked  the 
question  with  regard  to  which  the  remark  was  made, 
and,  therefore,  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it  again  to 
you.  As  this  Commission  is  appointed  to  consider  the 
Gresham  scheme,  we  may  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
teaching  University  in  London,  and  it  is  at  least  not 
improbable  that  the  existing  examining  board,  which 
is  called  the  University  of  London,  will  go  on  exercis- 
ing the  functions  which  it  now  exercises  after  the 
institution  of  the  new  University,  supposing  that 
state  of  things  results,  with  which  of  those  institutions 
do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  this  alliance  should  be 
made  ? — It  is  a  little  hypothetical,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  weigh  the  standing  and  prestige  of  the  two 
Universities  one  against  the  other.  The  London  Uni- 
versity is  an  existing  one,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
lean  towards  that  if  they  gave  the  institutions  what 
they  want  and  what  they  ask  for. 

12.432.  But  the  new  one  would  be  a  University  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  other  would 
continue  to  be  as  it  uow  is,  an  examining  board  which 
has  the  name  of  a  University,  but  has  no  other  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  University  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  This  was  what  my  question  was  designed 
to  lead  up  to.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  far  you  con- 
sider that  the  existing  examining  body  would  supply 
all  your  needs,  or  whether  it  would  be  with  the  teach- 
ing University  that  you  would  prefer  to  ally  your- 
selves ? — If  the  London  University  were  willing  to 
supply  our  needs  and  appoint  this  board  of  supervision, 
I  could  see  no  reason  for  wishing  to  be  connected  with 
the  second  body. 

12.433.  Then  the  question  comes,  if  that  is  so  in 
your  opinion,  why  has  not  that  effort  been  made  before 
to  induce  the  London  University  to  undertake  this 
function  ? — Four  or  five  years  ago  the  whole  question 
was  rather  dormant.  It  began  to  wake  up  when  the 
question  of  distributing  the  City  Parochial  Fund  came 
forward.  It  is  only  within  three  or  four  years  that 
these  matters  have  been  discussed  with  interest  and 
eagerness ;  and  the  question  of  combining  one  with 
another  among  the  evening  institutions  is  a  new  one. 
There  was  very  little  of  that,  or  hardly  anything,  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It  is  merely  from  negligence,  or 
inertia,  I  think,  that  the  evening  bodies  have  not  com- 
bined and  presented  their  claims  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  asked  the  London  University  to  undertake 
this  work. 

12.434.  If  you  are  quite  able  to  obtain  now  from  the 
institution,  which  you  say  you  would  prefer,  the  super- 
vision and  the  modification  of  the  examinations  which 
you  desire,  why  should  you  wait  ?  Why  not  try  to 
obtain  them  ? — We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  existing 
London  University  without  any  modification,  being  a 
purely  examining  body,  would  undertake  all  that  we 
are  asking  for, 

12.435.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  might 
enter  into  your  mind  to  suppose  that  the  London 
University,  whilst  this  Commission  is  sitting  and  de- 
liberating, and  until  it  has  made  a  report,  would  pro- 
bably be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  a  new  movement  ? — Possibly  that  is  so. 

12.436.  It  might  occur  to  you  that  this  would  not  be 
a  very  suitable  time  to  begin  with  anything  new  ? — I 
do  not  think  this  would  be  a  good  time. 

12.437.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  should  like  to  put  the 
question  that  Professor  Sidgwick  put  to  you  in  rather 
a  different  form.  Assuming  that  the  present  Univer- 
sity of  London  is  not  a  University  at  all,  but  an 
examining  body,  or  an  examining  board,  and  assuming 
further — which  I  suppose  is  the  foundation  of  our 
deliberations — that  there  is  to  be  founded  in  London  a 
University  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  shall 
carry  on  teaching,  and  test  teaching,  the  question  I 
would  put  to  you  is  this.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  the 
existing  London  University  assuming  this  second  func- 
tion of  teaching,  so  as  to  have  in  London  one  University 
only,  combining  the  functions  of  an  examining  body 
and  a  teaching  University  •,  or  would  you  prefer  to  see 


the  line  of  demarcation  clearly  cut  between  those  two 
functions,  leaving  the  University  of  London  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  it  is  now,  and  establishing  outside 
and  independently  of  it  altogether  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term? — Speaking  inde- 
pendently, I  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  the 
London  University  step  forward  and  take  up  these  two 
functions.  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  fundamentally 
modify  its  constitution.   That  is  my  individual  opinion. 

12,438.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  the  opinion,  do  you  think, 
of  your  council  ? — I  should  think  it  was  on  the  whole. 

12,430.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  the  London 
University  yourself  personally  ? — No. 

12.440.  You  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Working  Men's  College  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  for  the  whole  of  them.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
divided  on  that  subject. 

12.441.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  would  see  nothing 
undesirable  or  inconsistent  in  the  London  University 
enlarging  its  functions  so  as  to  include  all  that  is 
required  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

12.442.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  the  other  witnesses  a  general  ques- 
tion as  to  their  view  with  regard  to  the  scheme  which 
it  is  our  function  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  for  an  effi- 
cient University.  Will  Sir  John  Lubbock  state  his 
general  view  on  that  point  ?  If  he  had  rather  not  ans- 
wer I  will  not  put  the  question  as  it  does  not  relate  to 
the  Working  Men's  College.  We  are  all  agreed  in 
thinking  that  our  scheme  must  in  the  first  place  co- 
ordinate all  the  existing  teaching  institutions  in  London, 
but  we  also  feel  that  there  is  another  object  that  we 
have  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  higher  function 
of  a  University,  viz.,  that  it  should  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  all  students  of  pursuing  every  branch  of  science 
and  literature  to  the  uttermost.  The  question  is  whether 
by  merely  combining  the  existing  institutions  that  end 
will  be  answered,  or  whether  it  will  not  also  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  by  other  means,  agencies  which  do  not 
at  present  exist,  in  addition  to  any  agencies  for  teaching 
which  do  exist  now  ? — (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  I  only  heard 
yesterday  that  I  was  to  have  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  the  Commission,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  had 
time  to  formulate  my  views  so  much  as  I  should  really 
wish  to  do,  and  I  should  prefer  not  to  answer  Professor 
Sanderson's  question  without  further  consideration.  If 
the  Commission  do  me  the  honour  of  wishing  to  hear 
my  views  I  should  be  happy  to  come  again,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  co-ordinating  the  existing  institutions 
is  a  very  great  good,  and  would  be  a  great  advantage 
for  London.  Whether  something  beyond  that  might 
not  be  done  is  another  question  that  I  should  like  to 
think  about  further  before  answering.  I  have  not  liked 
to  answer  questions  that  were  not  addressed  to  me,  but 
there  were  several  answers  given  by  Mr.  Jenning's  evi- 
dence with  which  I  do  not  entirely  concur.  In  the 
first  place  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Working  Men's  College  to  be  represented  on 
the  governing  body  of  any  University  that  there 
may  be  in  London,  I  believe  that  the  view  of  the 
council  would  have  been  that  we  should  wish  to  be  re- 
presented. But  the  reason  why  I  have  never  brought 
it  before  the  Council  of  the  Working  Men's  College 
was  that  as  long  as  the  Senate  of  the  University  are 
appointed  partly  by  the  Crown  and  partly  by  Convoca- 
tion it  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  us  to  have  asked 
to  be  represented.  If  other  bodies  are  going  to  be  re- 
presented we  should  wish  to  have  our  fair  share  of 
representation,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
would  be  altered.  That  at  any  rate  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  never  moved  in  the  Council  of  the  Working  Men's 
College,  as  it  would  have  been  perfectly  useless  for  us 
alone  to  have  done  so.  With  reference  to  interference 
or  assistance  which  the  University  of  London  might 
give  to  the  Working  Men's  College  I  think  the  view  of 
the  council  would  be  that  if  we  were  in  some  way  re- 
presented, not  perhaps  directly,  but  by  Boards  of  Studies 
or  in  some  other  way  so  that  we  really  were  a  part  of 
the  University,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  be 
guided  by  the  University  of  London.  But  as  long  as 
we  are  a  totally  independent  body  and  have  no  repre- 
sentation at  all  inside  the  University  the  state  of  things 
is  entirely  different.  Then  also  I  did  not  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Jennings  as  to  the  proportion  of  our  students 
who  might  go  in  for  the  University  examination.  I 
think  he  said  a  small  proportion.  If  he  was  speaking 
of  the  higher  degrees  that  would  be  the  case  with  us  as 
with  other  institutions  in  London.  But  I  hope  that  a 
proportion  of  our  upper  division  might  go  in  for  the 
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Matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London, 
particularly  if  any  modification  were  made  as  to  their 
not  having  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  subjects  at  once. 
If  a  question  had  been  put  to  me  in  which  the  Gresham 
University  was  called  a  teaching  University,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  present  University  of  London,  which 
was  styled  a  mere  examining  board,  I  should  have 
ventured  to  demur  to  the  form  of  the  question,  because 
if  the  proposed  University  of  London  is  to  be  composed 
of  existing  Colleges,  but  the  Senate  is  only  to  determine 
what  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  those  colleges,  I  should 
say  that  was  an  examining  body  just  in  the  sense  that 
as  the  University  of  London  is  an  examining  Univer- 
sity. I  should  have  ventured  to  demur  to  that  descrip- 
tion as  hardly  applying  to  that  University  in  its  present 
form. 

12,443.  (Chairman.)  The  teaching  body  would  have 
a  very  great  weight  upon  the  council,  and  there  are 
Faculties  and  Boards  of  Study  through  which  they 
might  give  an  opinion.  They  would  have  more  weight 
in  determining  the  curricula  of  the  examinations,  and 
bringing  the  examinations  into  harmony  with  the 
teaching  than  they  have  now  ? — I  merely  did  not  like 
to  sit  here  as  a  witness  and  hear  a  description  applied 
to  the  University  of  London  which  I  could  not  myself 
recognise  as  correct.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
although  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  no  formal  Boards 
of  Studies,  still  any  representation  that  comes  to  us 
from  our  examiners  is  always  most  carefully  considered 
by  the  Senate,  so  that  though  we  have  no  formal 
Boards  of  Studies,  yet  we  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
sidering the  views  of  those  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tions. 

12.444.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  want  to  go  deeply 
into  the  question  as  to  which  University  you  would 
like,  but  I  will  ask  you  one  question.  Supposing 
the  University  of  London  has  to  be  taken  as  the 
starting  point  and  made  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  teaching  University,  it  would  require  very  great 
modification  and  very  great  alteration,  both  in  its 
Senate  and  in  various  other  ways  before  it  could  fufil 
the  purposes.  It  would  have  to  be  almost  entirely 
re-modelled,  would  it  not? — It  would.  At  present 
the  Senate  is  nominated  partly  by  the  Crown  and 
partly  by  Convocation.  Our  view  would  be  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  teaching  institutions  of 
London  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  University, 
and  that  would  be  by  giving  some  representation 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  University.  Of  course 
that  would  be  a  very  important  modification  indeed. 

12.445.  You  would  have  Faculties  and  Boards  of 
Study,  and  things  which  you  have  not  got  now.  I 
suppose  very  much  the  scheme  which  the  Senate  re- 
commended to  Convocation,  and  which  Convocation 
rejected  ? —  There  are  various  modes  in  which  that 
might  be  done,  and  at  the  Working  Men's  College  we 
have  hardly  considered  that  it  was  any  part  of 
our  function  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  University 
of  London.  What  we  particularly  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  is  that,  if  the  teaching  in- 
stitutions of  London  are  co-ordinated,  we  should  wish 
to  fall  into  our  proper  place  as  one  of  the  older 
teaching  institutions  of  London,  and  to  take  a  part  in 
the  University.  And  as  one  of  the  evils  has  been  the 
multiplicity  of  separate  institutions  in  London,  we 
should  prefer  to  have  one  strong  University  of  which 
we  might  form  a  part  rather  than  have  a  second 
one. 

12.446.  [Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand clearly  how  far  the  kind  of  intervention  which 
the  institutions  desire  would  properly  come  within  the 
functions  of  the  University  of  London  as  at  present 
constituted.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  the  examining 
University,  not  to  use  any  term  which  will  be  dis- 
puted, naturally  and  inevitably  prescribes  a  course  of 
study  in  the  sense  that  it  prescribes  what  subjects 
should  be  prepared  for  examination.  But  I  shall 
interpret  Clause  A.  on  page  2,  as  further  asking 
that  the  University  should  not  merely  give  a  sche- 
dule of  examinations,  but  some  prescription  of  the 
order  in  which  the  subjects  ought  to  be  taken.  I 
should  like  to  ask  Sir  John  Lubbock  how  far  that 
interpretation  is  right.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  meant  by  Clause  "  A."  You  say  that 
such  a  scheme  should  in  particular  embody  the 
following  points.  How  far  does  prescribing  a  course 
of  study  mean  more  than  would  be  done  by  the  stu- 
dents who  would  be  examined  in  such  subjects.  Do 
you  mean  only  that,  or  do  you  mean  more  that 


I  do  not  think  we  mean  more  than  is  already 
done  by  the  University  of  London.  What  we  meant 
there,  was  that  if  we  formed  a  more  integral  part  of 
the  University,  we  should  follow  more  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Senate  than  we  do  at  the  present 
time. 

12.447.  Then  I  am  right  in  concluding  that  the 
kind  of  intervention  which  is  desired,  or  at  any  rate 
the  most  important  part  of  it,  would  naturally  and 
properly  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  merely  examin- 
ing University :  that  the  existing  University  could 
undertake  to  prescribe  a  certain  course  of  study,  and 
require  it  to  be  adopted  ?  —  {Mr.  Mure.)  Subject  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  agreement  we  might  go  one 
step  further,  and  submit  not  only  the  names  of  the 
teachers,  but  the  syllabus.  No  doubt  the  examinations 
have  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  influence.  We 
have  just  revised  our  syllabus  taking  it  almost  entirely 
from  the  requirements  of  the  London  University.  But 
I  think  we  might  go  that  one  step  further  and  submit 
the  names  of  the  teachers  and  the  syllabus  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision. 

12.448.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  know  whether  Pro- 
fessor  Sidgwick  has  noticed  this  further  paper  from 
the  Working  Men's  College  which  is  marked  "Adden- 
dum." The  development  of  the  point  that  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  was  referring  to  is  contained  on 
the  third  page,  and  it  runs  as  follows:  "It  would, 
"  perhaps.be  premature  to  attempt  to  bring  forward 
"  an  elaborated  scheme,  but  we  submit  as  a  basis: 
"  (1.)  That  evening  colleges  in  London  should  be  en- 
"  titled,  on  satisfying  prescribed  tests  and  require- 
"  ments,  to  obtain  official  connexion  with  the  Univer- 
sity.   (2.)  That  the  functions  of  the  University  with 

"  regard  to  the  connected  colleges  should  be  exercised 
"  by  a  Board,  which  should  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
"  pose  by  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  but 
"  on  which  the  colleges  should  have  some  right  of 
"  representation.  (3.)  That  (taking  this  College  for 
"  example)  certain  courses,  in  two  or  three  subjects, 
"  leading  to  degrees,  should  be  marked  out  in  the 
'•'  college  scheme  of  study  in  accordance  with  detailed 
"  syllabuses  to  be  issued  by  the  University.  (4,) 
That  the  teachers  of  classes  comprised  in  these 
"  courses  might  be  appointed  subject  to  the  approval 
"  of  the  University  Board ;  and  that  the  work  done 
"  should  be  tested  by  periodical  examinations  in  the 
"  college,  conducted  by  examiners  approved  by  the 
"  Board,  and  not  teaching  in  the  class  examined  "  ? — 
(Mr.  Mure.)  These  are  suggestions  emanating  from  the 
Working  Men's  College  alone. 

12.449.  (Professor  Ramsay  to  Sir  John  Lnbliooh.) 
Might  I  ask  a  question  or  two  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — I  had  rather  be  excused,  if 
I  might.  I  am  coming  here  for  the  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege alone,  and  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the 
University  of  London. 

12.450.  (Chairman.)  You  are  not  prepared  to  go  into 
it  ? — No  ;  if  the  Commission  wish  me  to  give  evidence 
of  that  kind  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
preparing  myself. 

12.451.  If  the  Commission  wish  to  hear  you  upon  the 
question  of  one  University  or  two,  you  would  like  to 
have  a  little  time  to  prepare  yourself? — Yes. 

12.452.  Then  we  will  not  ask  you  any  question  about 
it  to-day,  and  it  is  for  future  consideration  whether 
we  shall  require  to  hear  you.  Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege ? — (Mr.  Jennings)  May  I  venture  to  set  right  a 
possible  misapprehension  with  regard  to  what  I  said 
as  to  the  number  of  students.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at 
any  rate,  misunderstood  me,  and,  therefore,  probably 
the  members  of  the  Commission  would.  I  was  quite 
under  the  impression  that  a  very  small  number  of 
our  students  would  attain  the  higher  standards  of  the 
University,  but  certainly  there  would  be  considerable 
number  who  could  go  in  for  Matriculation.  (Mr.  Mure.) 
May  I  endorse  what  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  about  re- 
presentation ;  I  was  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
secretary's  evidence,  and  I  think  this  addendum  to  the 
memorial  perhaps  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sion until  Mr.  Anstie  brought  it  forward.  It  is  a  point 
of  importance,  and  even  if  the  Working  Men's  College 
individually  could  not  be  represented,  the  evening  in- 
stitutions qualified  to  be  on  the  list  of  the  University 
might  send  up  a  number  of  representatives  to  the 
governing  body ;  or  at  any  rate  as  a  second  alterna- 
tive, representatives  on  the  Board  which  might  over- 
look the  -evening  institutions;  and  also  that  the 
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machinery  by  which,  the  connexion  with  the  Univer- 
sity would  be  worked,  might  be  by  a  special  Board,  whose 
function  it  would  be  to  supervise  the  evening  institutions, 
because  they  have  many  circumstances  not  altogether 
in  common  with  other  institutions.  There  are  special 
circumstances  that  bave  to  be  considered. 

12.453.  (Mr.  Ansiie.)  How  far  would  it  meet  your 
view  upon  that  point  if  the  Senate  of  the  future  were 
to  constitute  a  special  board,  and  on  that  board  nomi- 
nate the  heads  or  representatives  of  the  more  important 
institutions  ? — That  is  the  alternative  I  suggest.  Sup- 
posing there  were  objections  to  allowing  evening 
institutions  to  nominate  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University,  I  should  suggest  that  persons 
nominated  by  their  councils  should  have  the  right  of 
sitting  on  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

12.454.  You  have  a  little  altered  the  form  in  which  I 
put  it.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  be  willing 
to  leave  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  future  Univer- 
sity the  nomination  of  such  persons  as  were  from  time 
to  time  thought  suitable  to  be  members  of  the  board 
which  was  responsible  for  that  branch  of  work  ?. — 
Making  it  imperative  on  them  

12.455.  Making  it  imperative  on  them  to  have  a 
board  of  that  kind,  and  on  that  board  to  nominate 
whom  they  should  see  fit  ? — My  idea  Would  be  that 
there  should  be  a  schedule  of  institutions  sufficiently 


qualified  to  be  connected  with  the  University,  and  to 
have  a  right  of  representation  on  the  Board.  A  name 
could  be  struck  out  if  an  institution  decayed. 

12.456.  It  might  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of 
places  capable  of  giving  higher  education,  but  would 
not  there  be  a  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  schedule  of 
institutions  which  in  their  nature  are  more  transitory 
and  variable  ? — There  must  be  some  power  of  removing 
names  from  the  list,  and  of  adding  names,  of  course. 

12.457.  Would  you  not  be  willing  to  leave  that 
power  in  an  almost  unlimited  sense  to  the  Senate  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  the  Senate  would  be  the  proper  body  to 
exercise  that  power. 

12.458.  (Sir  Geo.  Humphry  to  Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You 
think  the  Working  Men's  College  and  other  institutions 
of  a  similar  kind  should  retain  their  autonomy,  and 
should  not  be  expected  or  desired  to  fade  out.  You 
think  they  should  retain  their  autonomy  under  the 
supervision  of  the;  University  ? — Quite  so. 

12.459.  Not  that  the  University  should  take  upon 
itself  to  institute  teaching  of  that  kind  P — -No.  1. 
think  that  Avould  tend  to  weaken  the  energy  which  is 
now  thrown  into  these  institutions. 

12.460.  They  are  important  bodies  doing  great  work 
and  they  should  not  be  too  much  interfered  with  ? — 
Quite  so. 


Sir  J. 
Lubbock, 
Bart.,  D.C.L. 
LL.D.,  M.P., 
F.R.S., 
R.  ./.  Mure, 
Esq.,  M.A., 

and 
Mr.  H.  R. 
Jennings. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Robert  Davies  Roberts,  Esq., 

12,461.  (Chairman.)  You  were  present  during  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  evidence  yesterday  ;  you  heard  every- 
thing that  he  said,  and  you  expressed  some  wish  to 
supplement  his  evidence,  and  to  give  some  views  of 
your  own,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  different  from  some 
parts  of  Professor  Stuart's  evidence.    We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  what  points  you  wish  to  take  ?— I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you,  my  Lord,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  for  permitting  me  to  come  here  to-day.  I 
think  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  question  which 
were   not  very  definitely  brought  out  in  Professor 
Stuart's  examination  and  cross-examination  yesterday, 
but  which,  I  think,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Commission  to  have  before  them.    In  the  first  place, 
I  am  extremely  anxious  on  behalf  of  the  Council  to 
make  quite  clear  what  the  position  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  is  in 
this  matter.    They  have  never  either  before  the  first 
Commission  or  in  any  public  statement  asked,  nor  do 
they  before  this  Commission  ask,  for  anything  for  the 
London  Society  as  such.    The  position  of  the  Society 
is  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  institution 
which  will  appear  or  which  has  appeared  before  this 
Commission.    It  is  a  voluntary  organisation  doing  a 
pioneering  work  established  in  London  merely  because 
there  was  no  teaching  University  in  London  at  the 
time  to  make  the  experiment  which  it  was  desirable  to 
make,  and  therefore  working  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties ;  and  they  regard  the  results  at  which  they 
have  arrived  as  results  of  great  importance  in  view  of 
the  settlement  of  this  important  question  of  University 
reform  in  London.    The  Commission  will  understand 
that  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  Uni- 
versity extension  work  is  carried  on  by  the  University 
through  a  delegacy  at  Oxford  and  a  syndicate  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  in  London,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  such  agency,  it  has  been  carried  on  by  this  associa- 
tion.   The  Council  have  always  regarded  their  position 
therefore  as  a  temporary  one.     They  have  always 
looked  to  the  establishment  eventually  of  a  teaching 
University  in  London  which  would  do  for  the  work  in 
London  what  the  old  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge do  for  the  work  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in  that 
sense  that  they  say  they  are  prepared  to  entirely  give 
up  the  work  and  pass  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  a 
University  is  established,  which  will  carry  on  the  work 
efficiently  and  in  a  large  and  broad  way.    I  should 
like  to  remind  the  Commission  of  the  answer  which 
LordRipon,  who  was  the  acting  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
gave  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Welldon  at  the  last 
Royal  Commission  : — The  question  was,  "  If  I  under- 
stand rightly,  my  Lord,  vhe  work  that  is  now  done 
by  the  University  Extension  Scheme  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  the  new  teaching  University  ?  " 
A.nd  the  answer  was  :  "  Nothing  would  give  us  greater 
"  satisfaction  than  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  our  work 


M.A.,  D.Sc,  further  examined.  ^  jr>  Robert. 

Esq.,  M.A., 

"  to  a  teaching  University  for  London  if  it  would  be  D.Sc. 

"  good  enough  to  undertake  it,  to  be  done  as  widely   

"  and  broadly  (more  Widely  and  broadly  if  jjos- 
"  sible),  and  it  Seems  to  me  that  that  must  be  the 
."  inevitable  end  of  the  work  we  are  now  doing." 
and  it  is  only  on  that  understanding  and  provided  there 
is  security  that  the  University  is  prepared  to  develop 
and  carry  on  this  great  work  that  the  London  Society 
would  feel  that  it  would  be  right  for  it  to  abandon  that 
work.  It  is  in  that  sense — and  I  am  anxious  to  make 
that  point  clear — that  they  say  to  the  Commission  that 
they  desire  to  hand  over  the  work  to  the  new  Univer- 
sity. They  believe  that  the  principles  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  University  extension  movement  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  lie  before  this  Commission.  They 
believe  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  principles 
that  it  will  be  possible  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  to 
co-ordinate  the  various  institutions  of  the  most  diverse 
educational  rank  which  are  doing  higher  educational 
work  in  London,  and,  also  to  meet  the  growing  educa- 
tional needs  of  adults- — men  and  women — who  are  by 
their  attendance  at  the  extension  lectures  already  esta- 
blished and  in  other  ways,  indicating  that  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  teaching  of  the  University  stamp  to  meet 
the  needs  of  busy  men  and  women.  The  principles 
which  we  take  to  be  the  essential  principles  of  Univer- 
sity extension  are  these :  in  the  first  place  there  is  a 
special  method  of  teaching  ;  there  is  not  only  a  weekly 
lecture  but  the  tutorial  class  following  it,  the  regular 
paper  work  by  the  students  for  the  lecturer,  and  the 
final  test  of  examination.  We  contend  that  that 
method  is  more  efficient  than  the  ordinary  college 
lecture.  We  hope  that  the  Commission  will  take  the 
view  that  these  principles  embodied  in  University 
extension  have  a  much  wider  bearing  than  merely  upon 
the  case  of  evening  students.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience  as  an  old  college  lecturer  at  Cambridge  and 
also  as  a  University  extension  lecturer  I  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  I  always  felt  it  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  prepare  my  University  extension  lecture  than 
my  College  lectures,  for  this  reason  :  in  the  College 
lectures  the  lecturer  has  before  him  a  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  coming  there  with  the  view  of  preparing 
for  examination.  His  object  is  to  furnish  them  with 
such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  puss  the  exami- 
nation. Whether  the  lecturer  is  interesting  or  not  he 
knows  the  students  will  come  because  they  want 
the  information  which  he  is  prepared  to  give  them. 
Often  the  lecturer  will  go  without  preparation  into  his 
lecture  room  and  pour  out  the  information  which  he 
wants  to  give.  The  University  extension  lecturer  can- 
not do  that.  He  is  bound  to  set  forth  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  question ;  to  put  the  principles  and  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  investigation  and  not  merely  to 
state  results  ;  and  having  prepared  his  lecture  with 
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great  care  so  as  to  pack  into  it  as  much  as  can  be  in- 
cluded in  an  hour's  work  intelligently  and  interestingly 
he  then  has  his  tutorial  class  to  drive  all  this  home. 
At  that  class  he  has  before  him  a  number  of  earnest 
students  whose  object  is  to  master  the  subject,  who 
are  never  tempted  to  ask,  "Will  this  pay  in  the 
examination,"  because  the  final  examination  is  held 
upon  the  work  done  by  the  lecturer  as  set  forth  in  the 
syllabus.  So  that  neither  the  lecturer  nor  the  student 
is  under  any  temptation  to  scamp  the  work  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  schedule  set  down  by  an 
outside  body.  The  result  is  that  the  lecturer  is  often 
able  to  introduce  side  points  that  further  illustrate  the 
main  subject  of  his  lecture.  He  is  able  to  spend  more 
time  in  explaining  the  methods  of  work  to  students, 
and  by  the  paper  work  he  receives  and  the  questions 
put  in  the  class  he  is  able  from  week  to  week  to  see 
how  the  students  are  succeeding  in  getting  a  grip  of 
the  subject.  The  student  finally  goes  in  for  the  final 
examination  without  any  necessity  for  cramming  in 
the  least.  If  he  has  done  his  work  satisfactorily  and  the 
lecturer  has  certified  that  he  is  entitled  to  enter  for 
the  examination,  he  passes  without  difficulty.  It 
makes  a  teaching  system  of  peculiar  efficiency,  and  it 
is  upon  that  that  we  lay  very  great  stress.  We  believe 
these  principles  of  teaching  adopted  in  ordinary  college 
lectures  would  prove  very  useful  in  securing  better 
educational  results.  I  have  frequently  myself  heard 
from  students  the  strongest  testimony  as  to  the  pro- 
gress which  they  were  able  to  make  under  this  system, 
and  which  they  felt  they  would  never  have  been  able 
to  make  without  it.  I  might  mention  one  example. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  electricity  was  given  in  one  of 
the  towns  in  the  north  when  I  was  connected  with 
Cambridge.  It  was  a  difficult  course — so  difficult  a 
course  that  the  examiner  spoke  of  the  syllabus  as 
conveying  the  idea  that  it  was  a  preparation  for  the 
tripos  at  Cambridge.  Some  of  the  students  who  were 
attending  that  course  informed  me  that  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  follow  the  work  from  week  to 
week  and  make  progress  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  class, 
where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  the 
lecturer  the  different  points  that  were  raised  and  putting 
questions  to  him.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  I 
have  here  a  great  pile  of  statements  by  examiners  and 
lecturers  of  the  excellent  work  that  was  done  for  them, 
and  I  will  give  the  Commission  as  little  or  as  much  as 
they  like  from  it.  I  might,  for  example,  quote  one  or 
two.  Here  is  a  report  on  an  examination  at  the  end  of  a 
University  extension  course  in  psychology  last  year. 
The  examiner  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  moral 
science  department  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Stout,  himself 
a  college  lecturer.  This  is  what  he  said  :  "  Consider- 
"  ing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject,  I  regard 
"  the  work  sent  in  as,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
"  factory,  and  as  doing  credit  to  the  students.  Some 
"  of  the  answers  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
"  for  a  fair  second  class  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos. 
"  One  or  two  are  remarkably  good,  showing  un- 
"  mistakable  power  of  psychological  analysis.  The 
"  results  obtained  have  convinced  me  that  it  is 
"  possible  to  treat  psychology  effectively  by  means  of 
'*  extension  lectures,  a  point  which  I  had  previously 
"  doubted."  Dr.  Verrall,  who  has  frequently  examined 
courses,  in  a  statement  which  he  has  made  upon 
the  work  says  :  "  Many  of  the  extension  students  show 
"  abilities  which  would  enable  them  easily  to  take 
"  degrees  (some  of  them  probably  honour  degrees)  in 
"  the  Universities."  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  who  lectured 
says:  "I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  so  far  as  the 
"  best  of  my  students  were  concerned,  they  were 
"  much  superior  to  the  average  pass-man  both  in  in- 
"  telligence  and  application,  and  that  the  educational 
"  value  of  the  course  was  at  least  as  much  as  the 
"  pass-man  would  have  likely  to  gain  from  correspon- 
"  ding  attendance  at  a  course  of  college  lectures." 
Dr.  Walter  Leaf  was  a  lecturer,  and  therefore  his 
testimony  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lecturer. 
Mr.  Stout  and  Dr.  Verrall  were  examiners,  and  they 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  examiners.  I  have 
here  a  very  large  number  of  these  reports  if  the 
Commission  would  care  to  have  any  more.  This  all 
shows  that  the  method  of  teaching  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  securing  valuable  educational  results.  The  second 
point  which  we  regard  as  characteristic  of  the  exten- 
sion method,  is  that  teaching  is  provided  in  subjects 
not  necessarily  those  that  form  the  ordinary  curriculum 
for  degrees  at  a  University,  subjects,  that  is,  that 
men  and  women  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  from  the 
point  of  view  of  citizens ;  courses  by  no  means  elemen- 
tary in  literature,  history,  philosophy,  and  different 


branches  of  natural  science.  Those  are  the  subjects 
which  the  men  and  womea  who  attend  the  University 
extension  lectures  wish  to  study.  I  am  anxious 
to  impress  upon  the  Commission  the  point  that  the 
bulk  of  the  students  are  not  very  young  people  who 
have  just  left  school.  The  majority  of  the  persons 
who  attend  are  grown  up  men  and  women  of  very 
various  ages,  some  middle-aged  and  even  old.  The 
majority,  I  should  think,  are  in  the  prime  of  life, 
between  20  and  40.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
success  of  the  movement  has  in  part  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  teaching  was  provided  in  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  adults  which  they  could  not  have  obtained 
within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  college  curriculum, 
even  at  evening  classes  say  of  the  colleges  in  London. 
As  an  example  of  a  type  of  subject  treated  in  Univer- 
sity extension  lectures,  but  which  would  not  be  found 
provided  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  anywhere. 
I  may  mention  a  course  on  "  The  English  Citizen  Past 
and  Present."  The  subjects  treated  in  this  case  are  : 
I.  The  Manor.  II.  The  Parish.  III.  The  Poor  Law 
Union.  IV.  The  Town.  V.  The  County.  VI.  Parlia- 
ment. VII.  Public  Education.  VIII.  Police  and  Jus- 
tices. IX.  Political  Forms.  X.  Local  and  Central 
Authorities.  We  have  everywhere  found  that  the 
courses  of  study  which  dealt  with  the  subjects  of 
general  culture,  and  those  which  bear  upon  the  large 
affairs  of  life  are  of  more  interest  to  people  than  purely 
academical  subjects.  I  mean  to  the  people  who  are 
specially  met  by  the  University  extension  system. 

12.462.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
who  the  lecturers  of  the  classes  in  general  are  ? — The 
lecturers  are  all  men  of  the  same  class  as  those  who 
are  lecturers  or  professors  at  colleges  or  Universities. 
In  many  cases  they  are  actually  so  engaged.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  our  most  successful  lecturers  on  chemis- 
try in  London  is  Professor  Lewes,  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College. 

12.463.  Who  appoints  the  lecturers  ? — The  lecturers 
are  appointed  by  the  Universities  Joint  Board,  of  which 
Professor  Stuart  is  chairmau.  I  am  the  secretary  of 
that  board,  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  council  of  the 
society  which  has  in  hand  the  business  arrangements. 

12.464.  How  long  are  the  lecturers  appointed  for  ? — 
The  usual  plan  is  that  the  lecturer  is  placed  upon  the 
list,  and  if  the  results  of  his  work  are  satisfactory,  he 
goes  on  from  term  to  term.  The  list  of  lecturers  is 
laid  before  each  local  committee,  and  they  select  out 
of  the  approved  lecturers  and  the  approved  subjects 
such  lecturer  and  subject  as  they  may  wish  for. 

12.465.  And  he  is  only  engaged  for  one  term,  is  he-? 
All  that  the  Universities'  Board  does  is  to  place  his 

name  on  the  list  as  an  approved  lecturer.  There  ia 
then  no  security  that  he  will  have  work ;  that  will 
depend  upon  the  demand  from  local  committees.  It 
often  happens  that  a  lecturer  will  have  in  one  term 
three  or  four  courses ;  in  another  only  one,  and  in 
another  none  at  all. 

12.466.  He  is  removable  at  any  moment  by  the  com- 
mittee ? — By  the  Universities'  Board. 

12.467.  I  think  Professor  Stuart  said  that  if  the 
teaching  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  class  and  was 
not  leading  up  to  anything  and  was  not  satisfactory, 
you  would  soon  take  care  that  the  lecturer  was  kept  up 
to  the  mark,  and  if  it  was  not  so  he  would  be  sent 
about  his  business.  That  shows  that  you  have  very 
great  power,  and  you  change  the  lecturers  very  much 
as  you  like  ? — Yes. 

12.468.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  May  I  ask  you  how 
the  lecturer  is  paid  ? — He  is  paid  by  fee  which  is  re- 
ceived from  the  local  committee.  In  London,  for 
every  course  of  10  lectures,  classes,  paper-work,  and 
examinations,  a  fee  of  27Z.  10s.  is  charged. 

12.469.  And  that  money  is  derived  from  what  ? — It 
is  derived  in  the  main  from  the  fees  paid  by  students. 

12.470.  (Chairrna?i.)  Does  the  payment  of  the  lecturer 
depend  upon  the  number  of  students  in  his  class  ? — 
No.  The  Council  require  that  each  local  committee 
shall  guarantee  the  full  fee.  The  local  committee 
protect  themselves  by  a  form  of  guarantee  fund. 

12.471.  You  have  a  large  number  of  lecturers  alto- 
gether ? — I  should  think  that,  as  a  rule,  every  session 
there  are  from  20  to  25  employed,  some  giving  a  large 
number  of  courses,  and  some  only  one  or  two. 

12.472.  And  these  lecturers  have  no  representation 
on  the  governing  body  of  any  sort  or  kind,  have  they  ? 
— No,  they  have  not  directly.    There  is  one  lecturer 
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who  is  on  the  council,  but  he  is  not  appointed  as  a 
representative  of  the  lecturers. 

12.473.  How  is  the  Joint  Board  composed  ? — The 
Joint  Board  consists  of  nine  members,  three  appointed 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  three  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  London  University. 

12.474.  And  one  of  these  you  say  is  himself  a 
lecturer  ? — No.  One  of  the  members  of  the  council  is 
a  lecturer.  There  is  no  member  of  the  board  who  is  a 
lecturer. 

12.475.  The  Board  have  nothing  to  do  with  lecturing 
or  examining,  they  merely  govern.  Is  that  so  ? — 
Occasionally  a  member  of  the  board  has  himself 
examined,  partly  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
standard  and  so  on,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  members  of  the 
board  do  not  examine. 

12.476.  Professor  Stuart  was  asked  whether  he 
would  not  prefer  a  gradual  absorption,  that  you  should 
continue  under  the  new  or  the  remodelled  University, 
io  perform  your  work  as  before  and  only  give  it  up 
gradually  to  the  University  in  course  of  time  when  it 
was  able  to  undertake  it.  Is  that  your  view  ? — My 
view  is  that  the  University  if  it  is  to  do  the  great  work 
that  I  think  lies  to  its  hand  in  London  should  adopt 
the  University  extension  method  and  should  immedi- 
ately place  itself  in  the  position  of  carrying  on  this 
work ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  matter  purely  for 
the  University  itself  to  determine  whether  it  would 
take  over  the  whole,  whether  it  would  ask  the  London 
society  to  continue  for  the  present,  or  whatever 
arrangement  would  be  most  satisfactory.  That  is  a 
question  which  the  University  ought  to  determine 
entirely  for  itself  when  the  conditions  are  known. 

12.477.  I  do  not  think  you  contemplated  any  con- 
nexion with  the  University  itself  in  the  way  of  having 
representatives  on  the  Senate.  Would  your  lecturers 
be  in  a  position  to  belong  to  the  Boards  of  Faculties. 
They  seem  to  be  such  a  shifting  body  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  that  ? — I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
I  am  imagining  that  here  is  a  University  which  wants 
to  do  a  great  work  in  London.  There  is  a  certain 
floating  movement  which  is  doing  very  excellent  work 
in  certain  directions.  I  think  the  University  ought  to 
lay  its  hand  upon  that,  take  it,  and  make  what  arrange- 
ments it  thought  well  for  embodying  it  in  its  system. 
I  certainly  think  that  all  the  lecturers  carrying  on  such 
work  ought  to  be  University  lecturers  appointed  by  the 
University,  and  therefore  represented  of  course  on  the 
Boards  of  Faculties  just  as  much  as  a  lecturer  within 
the  walls  of  the  college  would  be  represented  on  the 
Faculty.  I  would  in  my  own  mind  make  no  distinction 
between  University  lecturers  attached  to  a  college  and 
University  lecturers  doing  the  work  at  various  suitable 
places  all  over  London.  It  might  be  necessary  for 
convenience  to  make  some  difference,  but  theoretically 
I  think  there  should  be  no  difference. 

12.478.  A  lecturer  attached  to  a  college  cannot  be 
sent  off  at  a  moment's  notice  ? — I  think  if  the  Univer- 
sity were  doing  this  work  it  ought  to  appoint  perma- 
nent lecturers.  We  have  no  facilities  at  our  hand ; 
we  are  dependent  from  year  to  year  upon  the  sub- 
scriptions which  we  can  scrape  together.  The  Univer- 
sity ought  to  appoint  permanent  lecturers  at  suitable 
salaries  for  this  itinerant  work.  They  would  deliver 
their  lectures  in  halls  in  various  parts  of  London 
instead  of  delivering  their  lectures  at  King's  College 
or  University  College.  It  would  be  for  the  University 
to  make  all  the  financial  arrangements  with  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  lectures  were  given,  or  with  the 
bodies  under  whose  auspices  they  were  given. 

12.479.  Would  you  also  leave  it  to  the  University  to 
decide  upon  the  exact  connexion  between  the  lecturer 
and  the  main  body  ? — Entirely. 

12.480.  If  they  thought  fit  they  might  appoint  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  to  superintend 
evening  classes.  The  evening  classes  might  be 
managed  in  that  way  without  anything  like  an  asso- 
ciation affiliated  to  the  University? — Entirely.  The 
only  point  would  be  to  make; sure  that  the  University 
body  was  sympathetically  inclined  to  this  work. 

12.481.  They  would  be  willing  to  leave  all  those 
details  to  the  University  as  long  as  they  undertook  the 
work? — Yes.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  see  the 
work  handed  over  to  such  a  body  as  is  constituted  by 
the  Gresham  Charter,  because  I  think  there  is  no  sign 
that  they  would  take  the   work  up   thoroughly  or 
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heartily.    By  the  very  framing  of  the  Charter  I  think  B.  D.  Roberts, 
they  show  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  grasp  the    Esq.,  31. A., 
problem.  D.Sc. 

12.482.  But  they  would  have  a  Senate,  and  the  Senate    14  Qot.  1892. 

could  appoint  a  standing  committee  to  superintend   

your  work  as  easily  as  the  University  of  London. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  more  from  one  institution 
than  the  other,  is  there  ? — Except  that  this  is  new  work. 
There  are  only  a  small  number  of  men  in  the  educa- 
tional world  who  really  believe  in  the  importance  of 
this  work,  but  the  number  of  them  is  increasing  every 
year.  Many  who  are  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  academic  work  in  London  do  not  believe  in  its 
importance.  What  we  would  like  would  be  security 
that  the  body  which  lays  down  the  lines  of  the  new 
University  has  really  grasped  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  importance  of  it. 

12.483.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  the 
newly-constituted  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
would  have  more  sympathy  with  you  than  the  Senate 
of  the  Gresham  or  any  other  University  that  might  be 
established.  It  is  mere  supposition  ? — I  have  not  said 
so.  All  I  say  is,  that  whatever  the  body  is  I  should 
like  to  see  how  it  is  constituted  before  I  should  be  quite 
sure  that  it  would  take  up  this  work  heartily. 

12.484.  Then  you  would  like  to  see  the  names  of  the 
new  Senate,  or  at  any  rate,  the  composition  of  it, 
before  you  would  trust  yourself  to  it  ? — Yes.  When 
the  new  University  is  constituted,  and  it  is  seen 
whether  the  work  will  be  taken  up  heartily  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society  will  be  willing  to  do  what- 
ever is  best. 

12.485.  But  you  would  like  to  see  what  the  University 
is  like  before  you  give  up  your  authority  ? — Yes. 

12.486.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  I  asked  Professor  Stuart 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
examinations  to  your  work  and  the  modifications  that 
would  be  required.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  said  in  answer  ? — Does  your  question 
relate  to  the  point  as  to  the  proportion  of  students 
doing  real  earnest  work  for  the  lecturer  ? 

12.487.  What  you  conceive  would  be  desirable  modi- 
fications in  the  examinations.  You  remember  in  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  evidence  reference  was  made  to  the 
action  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  I  tried  to 
ascertain  how  far  what  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  done  in  the  way  of  affiliation  would  suffice,  or  whether 
it  is  desired  that  the  University  of  London  should  do 
anything  more,  and  if  so  how  much  more,  and  why 
more  ? — I  would  say  in  answer  to  that  that  I  think  the 
new  University  for  London  ought  to  do  much  more 
than  Cambridge  has  done.  I  think  it  ought  to  do 
more,  not  because  there  is  an  articulate  demand  in 
London  that  it  should  do  more,  but,  because  the 
problem  which  the  University  will  have  before  it  will 
be  a  larger  one.  It  will  have  to  settle  ihow  it  is 
to  bring  exact  and  systematic  teaching  within  reach 
of  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons ;  how  it 
is  to  render  the  education  which  men  will  get  in 
taking  their  degrees  as  efficient,  thorough,  and 
systematic  as  possible.  If  it  approaches  that  ques- 
tion from  that  point  of  view  I  think  the  University 
will  find  that  by  adopting  and  extending  these  princi- 
ples of  University  extension  it  can  do  that  work  most 
thoroughly.  It  can  lay  down  a  course  of  study  for 
degrees  which  will  turn  out  the  men  at  the  end  of  their 
course  better  educated,  with  more  intelligent  interest 
in  the  subject  than  can  be  secured  by  any  examination 
system  or  by  any  mere  system  of  college  lectures  pre- 
paring for  examination  of  a  University.  Therefore  I 
think  the  London  University  ought  to  go  much  further 
than  Cambridge,  not  because  of  the  demand  for  it  from 
outside,  but  because  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
University  will  best  solve  the  educational  problem  in 
London. 

12.488.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  University 
ought  to  give  its  degrees  for  a  continuation  of  the 
courses  you  speak  of  without  exacting  any  knowledge 
other  than  what  has  been  gained  in  connexion  with 
them  ? — That  is  really  a  question  of  detail  which  I  think 
the  University  will  have  to  settle  for  itself  ;  but  this  is 
the  way  I  would  put  it.  I  think  if  the  University  laid 
down  broadly  the  lines  of  study  which  it  thought  a 
man  should  follow  in  order  to  take  a  degree,  it  should 
then  endeavour  to  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
University  extension  method  ;  but  where  that  was  not 
possible,  where  in  a  subject  like  elementary  mathe- 
matics for  example,  the  work  would  be  more  efficiently 
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R.  D.  Roberts,  tested,  and  more  efficiently  done  by  haying  an  exami- 
Esq.,  M.A.,     nation  and  letting  the  student  do  his  work  as  he 
D.Sc.         chooses,  it  would  be  for  the  University  to  determine  in 

  the  case  or  what  subjects  the  University  extension 

14  Oct.  1892.    method  would  produce  better  results.    Wherever  it 
  was  found  that  that  would  be  the  case,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous that  that  should  be  substituted  for  the 
mere  passing  of  examinations  in  the  subject. 

12.489.  How  far  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  a 
preliminary  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics 
should  be  required  from  the  students  ? — I  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  as  things  are  at  present,  that  it  would 
be  well  that  the  University  should  require  in  elemen- 
tary subjects  pretty  much  what  is  required  by  every 
University,  but  striving  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  work  in  those  elementary  subjects  being  merely 
cram  work  for  examination.  For  instance,  as  Cam- 
bridge demands,  in  addition  to  extension  work  for  the 
privilege  of  affiliation  the  passing  in  elementary 
mathematics,  Latin,  and  one  other  language,  the  Uni- 
versity might  well  require  some  knowledge  of  langu- 
ages and  elementary  mathematics,  tested  by  examina- 
tion if  it  thought  right.  But  in  the  end,  I  expect  the 
University  would  find  that  more  and  more  students 
would  come,  having  already  gained  in  their  school 
days  the  education  that  was  necessary  in  the  elemen- 
tary  subjects,  and  would  be  more  and  more  prepared 
to  begin  at  once  serious  study  in  some  special  depart- 
ment, which,  continued  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
years,  would  lead  them  to  their  final  degree. 

12.490.  You  would  not  want  materially  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  school  subjects  now  required  in  the  Lon- 
don Matriculation  ? — Again,  look  at  the  problem  in  this 
way.  Look  at  the  number  of  students  in  London,  some 
elementary  school  teachers,  some  clerks,  others  engaged 
in  other  occupations,  who  for  some  reason  or  oi  her  want 
a  degree.  They  are  persons  who  are  beyond  the  schoojl 
age.  It  is  mere  cram  work  to  them  to  get  up  a  large 
number  of  elementary  subjects  like  the  subjects  that 
are  wanted  for  Matriculation  altogether  at  a  particular 
time.  I  would  endeavour  to  meet  their  case  by  letting 
them  take  them  at  different  times. 

12.491.  Then  I  gather  that  the  only  change  which 
you  consider  important  is  that  a  less  amount  should  be 
required  at  one  time.  You  do  not  consider  it  desirable 
that  the  standard  in  the  preparatory  subjects  should  be 
reduced,  but  only  that  the  student  should  not  be 
obliged  to  carry  so  much  in  his  mind  at  the  same  time  ? 
— I  regard  that  as  very  important,  but  I  am  only  saying 
that  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  carry  out  practically 
a  new  scheme  it  would  not  do  to  depart  very  much  from 
old  lines.  I  am  content  to  let  those  elementary  subjects 
very  much  alone.  If  you  could  get  a  beginning  with 
subjects  which  are  peculiarly  adajjted  to  treatment  by 
the  University  extension  methods  I  believe  gradually  it 
would  extend  downwards  and  include  within  it  these 
more  elementary  subjects  later  on.  For  the  present  I 
would  say  that  it  might  be  wise  not  to  make  very  much 
change  in  the  requirements  with  regard  to  elementary 
subjects.  It  is  not  that  I  think  it  an  ideal  aiTangement. 
but  because  under  the  circumstances  I  think  it  would 
probably  be  wise  not  to  attempt  too  much.  I  think  if  the 
new  University  could  be  established  on  broad  lines  and 
have  its  hand  on  the  whole  of  the  higher  teaching  of 
London  there  would  be  gradually  created  a  public  opinion 
that  boys  should  on  leaving  school,  begin  to  carry  on 
their  higher  work  even  if  they  were  not  going  to  be  day 
students  but  going  into  business ;  and  that  gradually 
the  schools  would  begin  to  give  the  elementary  know- 
ledge which  was  necessary,  and  that  there  would  be  cer- 
tificates of  some  kind  which  would  enable  the  boy  of  15 
or  16  to  begin  his  higher  studies  at  once.  The  University 
should  have  its  hand  directly  on  the  higher  education 
and  indirectly  on  the  secondary  education. 

12.492.  Then  may  I  say  that  it  comes  to  this.  What 
you  think  ultimately  desirable  is,  that  a  boy  should  be 
able  to  pass  from  a  school  straight  to  University  ex- 
tension teaching,  and  that  the  preliminary  knowledge 
required  of  him  should  be  the  kind  and  amount  that  an 
intelligent  boy  would  acquire  before  the  age  of  15  or 
16  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  with  the  London  Matriculation 
practically.  A  large  number  pass,  that  at  16.  A  great 
number  of  schools  are  preparing  their  boys  for  it. 

12.493.  You  hardly  contemplate  within  any  time  that 
we  need  look  forward  to  that  the  mass  of  the  students 
who  ultimately  will  come  under  the  University  exten- 
sion would  have  gone  through  school  training  of  that 
kind? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  long  time;  but,  I 
think,  once  it  began  to  permeate  downwards  the  work 


might  move  more  rapidly  than  we  have  any  reason  to 
expect  now. 

12.494.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  suppose  one  may  put 
your  view  practically  in  this  way :  that  your  certificate 
of  continous  study  should  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
qualification  for  a  degree  ? — No,  not  at  all  so.  I  am 
anxious  to  distinguish  clearly  between  anything  we 
have  done  hitherto  under  the  imperfect  conditions,  and 
what  might  be  done  in  the  future.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  University  to  lay  down  its 
course  of  studies  and  say  when  a  man  has  done  so  much 
of  one  thing  he  has  done  what  is  required  for  the  first 
stage  ;  when  he  has  done  so  much  of  something  else  he 
has  done  what  is  required  for  the  second  stage. 

12.495.  Is  not  that  what  is  meant  by  the  certificate 
of  continuous  study — -that  it  means  that  a  person  who 
has  received  the  certificate  has  thoroughly  studied 
certain  subjects  and  been  examined  in  them? — Yes; 
but  my  position,  I  am  afraid,  might  be  misunderstood 
if  it  were  put  in  that  form.  What  we  are  asking  is 
not  that  anything  which  now  exists  under  the  Loudon 
Society  should  be  accepted  by  the  new  University,  but 
that  the  new  University  should  adopt  the  principle. 
The  University  might  say  that  the  certificate  of  con- 
tinuous study  is  not  good  enough  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  might  say.  I  had  rather  not  put  it  in 
that  form. 

12.496.  The  point  is  this :  that  you  would  accept  in 
lieu  of  examination  merely  evidence  of  studies  outside  ? 

—Yes. 

12.497.  And  your  view  is  that  that  should  take  the 
place  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  London 
University? — My  point  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  University  to  frame  a  scheme  or  course  of  study 
covering  the  ground  between  the  Matriculation  and 
the  Intermediate  Examination,  so  that  the  final  exami- 
ne! ion  would  be  one  test  of  degree,  the  whole  prepara- 
tion, of  which  should  have  been  by  attendance  at 
courses  of  study  approved  and  directed  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  tested  by  examination  under  the  Univer- 
sity. 

12.498.  Then  you  would  substitute  it  not  merely  for 
Matriculation  but  for  Matriculation  and  the  next  ? — 
Yes,  for  everything  up  to  the  final  examination  for  the 
degree. 

12.499.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  In  your  preliminary  statement 
you  pleaded  mainly  for  the  recognition  of  University 
extension  as  part  of  University  work,  and  did  not 
insist  with  quite  the  same  strength  as  Professor  Stuart 
upon  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  University  course 
and  training  as  a  necessity  for  a  degree.  At  any  rato, 
he  used  language  stronger  than  yours.  I  think  he  said 
there  was  an  almost  pathetic  craving  for  a  degree 
among  the  working  class.  How  far  does  your  ex- 
perience lead  you  to  think  that  ?■ — That  was  a  point 
that  I  have  not  yet  reached  in  my  notes,  and  that  is 
why  I  omitted  it.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
subject.  I  know  well  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  what  Professor  Stuart  said  was  lite- 
rally true — that  there  are  a  number  of  persons, 
working  men  and  others,  who  have  a  longing  for 
a  degree ;  who  regard  it  as  representing  great 
knowledge  which  they  would  like  to  possess.  I  want 
further  to  point  out  that  to  my  mind  the  importance  of 
this  question  in  relation  to  degrees  does  not  depend 
upon  the  articulate  demand,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  from 
existing  extension  students.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  a  large  numbi;r  of  extension  students  who 
consciously  want  a  degree.  Then  it  may  be  said, 
"  What  then  is  the  use  of  taking  a  degree.  Why  pro- 
"  pose  to  offer  a  degree  ?  "  It  is  because  I  think  that  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  work  can  be  rendered  more 
exact,  more  systematic,  more  thorough.  I  base  that 
statement  upon  experience.  In  former  years  when 
the  work  was  first  started  in  London  15  years  ago,  and 
up  to  five  or  six  years  ago  the  complaint  was  that 
students  were  only  inclined  to  attend  desultory  courses, 
it  was  said,  "It  is  no  use  your  arranging  two  courses 
"  of  lectures  in  sequence.  No  students  will  come  to 
"  them."  And  such  inquiries  as  were  made  seemed  to 
show  that  that  was  the  case.  Then  the  Board  established 
the  sessional  certificate,  although  I  was  told,  "If  you 
' '  establish  that  advanced  certificate  no  students  will 
"  take  it."  We  believed  it  was  possible;  we  esta- 
blished it ;  and  the  result  immediately  was  an  increased 
number  of  students  doing  systematic  work.  The  local 
committees  immediately  felt  induced  to  arrange 
courses  in  sequence,  and  an  increasing  number  from 
that  time  to'  now  have  attended  those  systematic 
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courses,  and  done  the  work  necessary  for  a  sessional 
certificate.  Now  we  find  students  do  not  always  begin 
by  aiming  at  it.  They  often  begin  in  this  way  :  a  student 
goes  through  one  course  and  then  another,  and  then 
discovers  that  it  was  possible  to  get  the  certificate  if  he 
goes  through  a  third,  although  he  did  not  start  with 
the  intention  of  getting  the  sessional  certificate.  So 
that  there  lias  been  a  gradual  evolution  of  pupils 
by  this  means.  I  say  if  that  is  true  through  the 
offer  of  a  sessional  certificate,  and  through  the  offer  of 
;i  certificate  of  continuous  study,  if  you  arrange  a 
course  of  work  leading  up  to  a  degree  which  has  a 
decided  value,  you  have  a  very  powerful  lever  to  get 
an  increased  numbers  of  students  to  do  continuous  and 
thorough  work.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  I 
would  rest  the  claim  for  the  recognition  of  the  work  as 
part  of  the  scheme  for  degrees. 

12.500.  The  instances  that  Professor  Stuart  alluded 
to  and  that  you  have  given  are  rather  sporadic  ? — 
Yes. 

12.501.  You  say  they  look  upon  a  degree  as  repre- 
senting rather  a  methodised  knowledge  which  they  do 
not  possess  ?— Yes. 

12.502.  Any  one  interested  in  this  subject  must  feel 
that  there  is  a  considerable  danger  that  the  mere 
acquisition  of  the  letters  of  a  degree  may  seem  to  convey 
those  qualities  which  they  covet  and  desire  to  possess, 
and  which  they  associate  with  a  degree.  What  we  want  in 
England  and  I  think  generally  in  Europe  is  not  a  stamp 
of  intellectual  capacity  but  rather  good  intellectual 
acquirements.  Degrees  are  very  various  ;  a  good  deal 
confused  by  divergent  intellectual  and  social  criteria, 
hut  broadly  the  distinction  of  a  University  degree  has 
meant  mainly  two  things  ;  first,  a  continuous  period 
of  concentration  and  devotion  solely  to  intellectual 
pursuits  ;  and,  secondly,  the  possession  of  a  profes- 
sional qualification,  or  at  any  rate  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
fessional qualification,  such  as  in  medicine,  in  the 
Church,  or  in  the  learned  professions.  University 
extension  does  not  appear  to  me  quite  to  meet  either 
of  those,  and  that  is  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
degree  course.  It  does  not  imply  concentration  of 
intellectual  pursuit,  and  it  does  not  imply  a  basis  of 
professional  qualification.  Ilow  far  would  fchat  sefem 
to  you  to  lie  a  just  distinction  ? — 1  would  reply  in 
that,  that  supposing  the  University  of  London,  had 
never  been  started  it  would  be  a  question  perhaps 
that  would  be  difficult  to  answer.  The  position  in 
London  is  this  that  there  already  exist  the  University 
of  London  the  degrees  dl'  which  du  not  imply  what 
you  have  now  said,  because  a  large  number  of 
evening  students  do  now  obtain  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  I  was  myself  for  five  years  an 
examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  and  I  was 
very  deeply  moved  and  touched  by  the  signs  in  the 
papers  I  used  to  get  that  the  students  had  been  work- 
ing alone  from  text-books  without  adequate  help,  and 
it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  cramming  up  for 
the  examination  without  teaching.  I.  say  it  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  London  if  yon  could,  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  la  v  down  courses  of  study  lead- 
ing up  to  degrees  which  would  detach  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  those  evening  students  who  are  now 
taking  their  degrees  there.  You  could  turn  out  stu- 
dents more  thoroughly  trained,  and  far  more  cultivated 
than  the  existing  evening  degree  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  you  would  very  largely  encourage 
higher  advanced  and  systematic  work  in  London. 
Therefore,  assuming  now  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  condition  of  things  that  exists,  that  evening 
students  do  now  take  their  degrees,  the  interests  of 
the  University  of  London  would  be  greatly  served 
if  you  framed  a  scheme  by  which  University  teaching 
and  training  under  University  teachers  could  be  pro- 
vided for  students,  and  they  could  be  mad  •  to  go  along 
that  a  venue  to  a  degree. 

12.503.  You  rather  stake  your  case  upon  the  preseW 
practice  of  the  present  University  of  London  ?— 
Universities  are  compelled  to  attain  their  ends  by 
various  methods.  They  generally  do  it  by  residence, 
but  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted University  taking  up  the  non-residential  basis 
of  the  London  University,  and  acting  chiefly  as  an 
examination  hoard  ?  — By  "non-residential"  I  pre- 
sume you  mean  the  student  not  giving  his  whole  time 
to  study,  because  I  would  regard  a  student  who  is 
carrying  on  his  work  undor  a  University  lecturer  as 
getting  the  very  best  instruction  that  he  could  have. 


12.504.  Social  intermixture  is  a  main  point? — He  R-  D- Roberts, 
does  get  it  in  the  evenings.  Esq.^M.A., 

12.505.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  social  ' 

intermixture  with  his  fellow  students  and  the  contact  ]4  Oct.  1892. 

between  the  teachers  and  the  taught  ?  —  There  are  , 

students  associations  at  which  students  meet  on  other 

nights  than  lecture  nights  to  discuss  questions.  Then 
they  have  the  kind  of  intercourse  which  students  who 
meet  in  a  college  would  have  with  one  another.  So 
that  many  of  the  elements  of  residence  are  really 
secured  by  the  extension  system. 

12.506.  .Assuming  that  the  London  University  gave 
us  on  the  whole  the  best  analogy,  would  you  think  it 
advisable  to  relax  the  test.  The  London  University 
has  insisted  perhaps  on  a  higher  intellectual  test  than 
other  Universities  which  have  made  residence  their 
criteria.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  or  necessary 
to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion ? — No,  I  should  say  that  I  should  not  like  to  sec 
the  stringency  relaxed.  I  should  like  to  see  the  final 
examination  for  the  degree  the  same  for  the  student 
who  has  reached  it  by  passing  the  two  examinations — 
matriculation  and  intermediate — and  the  student  who 
has  reached  it  by  passing  through  courses  of  study. 

12.507.  You  would  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  Ma- 
triculation, would  you  ? — No,  the  Matriculation  is  a 
block.  Something  would  have  to  be  done  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  stndeut  to  make  a  start  at  all. 

12.508.  You  speak  of  Matriculation  as  dealing  with 
rudimentary  knowledge,  and,  I  think,  you  used  the 
phrase  "  mere  cram  work  "  Matriculation  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  mean  school  subjects  of  education.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  those  or  that 
one  could  relax  them  to  enable  the  class  of  students 
you  have  in  mind  to  proceed  to  a  University  degree  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  see  any  relaxation  except  merely 
in  the  qnestion  of  adjustment.  AVhat  I  would  like  to 
see  would  be  the  examination  adjusted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  it  w  ithin  the  reach  of  an  intelligent  evening 
student  without  its  being  necessary  for  him  to  merely 
cram  the  work. 

12.509.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  your 
society  it  is  a-  degree  and  nothing  short  of  a  degree 
which  you  would  wish  your  students  to  be  able  to 
arrive  at  ? — No.  Our  position  is  that  we  are  really  here 
not  as  beggars  but  as  givers. 

12.510.  Looking  forward  to  a  degree  you  think  cen- 
tralises and  confirms  the  work  that  your  students  do. 
and,  therefore,  you  wish  at  any  rate  to  be  placed  as  I 
might  put  it,  on  the  same  basis  as  tho  most  favoured 
institution  by  arriving  at  a  degree  ? — I  think  a  Univer- 
sity can  only  really  carry  on  the  work  by  incorporating 
in  it  its  system  for  degrees. 

12.511.  And  your  society  cannot  but  be  benefitted  by 
its  students  being  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  free  denota- 
tion of  attainment  which  is  afforded  by  the  University 
degree  ? — I  never  think  of  the  society  in  looking  at  the 
question. 

12.512.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  detailing  the  his- 
tory of  how  the  sessional  certificates  were  given  that, 
t  hat  had  proved  an  advantage,  and  that  looking  forward 
to  a.  degree  would  be  an  advantage  and  an  interest 
which  would  confirm  the  purpose  of  your  extension 
students  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

12.513.  May  we  take  a  degree  as  the  sum  of  the 
career  of  an  undergraduate  in  the  University.  It 
is  the  degree  and  nothing  short  of  the  degree  which 
would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  society  P — I  would 
not  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  society  at'all,  but  that  that  is  the  only  way  I  believe 
in  which  the  University  can  really  do  the  best  that  can 
be  done  for  London. 

12.514.  Would  the  society  regard  favourably  the  Uni- 
versity if  it  only  gave  your  students  an  Associateship  ? — 
It  does  not  matter  a  strawT  what  the  society  feels  or  thinks 
about  it.  It  is  a  question  of  this  sort ;  here  is  obviously 
the  way  in  which  the  University  can  do  the  best  possible 
work.  If  the  University  chooses  to  do  less  than  that, 
well  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  eventually  the 
University  ought  to  do  more. 

12.515.  It  may  not  matter  a  straw  what  the  society 
feels  about  it,  but  I  should  like  to  have  your  view  as  to 
the  associateship  differing  from  the  degree  in  con- 
noting the  attainment  by  an  extension  student  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  curricula  laid  down  by  the  University  P 
— I  do  not  think  anything  would  be  satisfactory  in 
doing  the    best   possible   for   education  in  London. 
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R.  D.  Roberts,  except  the  incorporation  of  the  work  in  the  degree 
Esq.,  M.A.,  system. 

D-Sc-  12,516.  Then  yon  would  say  that  the  University 

14  Oct  1392  would  not  be  satisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  pro- 
'  "  posal  for  a  University  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
yourselves  anless  it  gave  a  degree  to  the  University 
Extension  Society  as  to  other  institutions  ? — No.  I 
must  apologise  if  I  appear  to  be  hair-splitting,  but  I 
am  really  anxious  that  the  Commission  should  not  mis- 
understand our  position.  Our  position  has  been  very 
much  misunderstood  abroad  and  in  the  press  generally. 
If  I  answered  that  question  "  Yes,"  I  might  be  likely 
again  to  give  colour  to  the  misunderstanding  of  what 
our  position  is. 

12.517.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Might  I  suggest  a  form 
of  words  ? — It  is  really  only  a  form  of  words. 

12.518.  I  understand  that  what  Mr.  Roberts  would  say 
is  that  it  is  desirable  that  degrees  should  be  attainable 
by  the  class  of  students  with  which  his  society  is  con- 
cerned P — Yes  ;  not  the  students  that  there  may  happen 
to  be  at  the  present  time. 

12.519.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Now  one  other  word  as  to  your 
financial  position  With  regard  to  these  centres  in 
London,  some  are  self-supporting  and  some  are  not? 
-Yes. 

12.520.  Those  that  are  not  self-supporting  have  to  be 
maintained  by  local  committees  in  the  best  way  they 
can  P — Yes. 

12.521.  And,  therefore,  from  the  side  of  the  Council 
which  you  represent  the  financial  element  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  some  concern  to  you,  and  would  have  to  be 
a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  University  who  took 
over  the  work  ? — Yes. 

12.522.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Will  you  permit  me  to  see 
whether  I  clearly  understand  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  demand  contained  in  your  claim,  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  undertake  or  take  over  the  work  of  the 
University  exten&»on.  I  will  ask  you  to  see  whether 
this  accurately  expresses  what  you  would  want :  that 
the  Senate  should  appoint  a  competent  body  of  re- 
cognised teachers  for  the  purpose  of  evening  tuition  at 
various  centres  in  the  Metropolis.  That  woald  be  the 
first? — I  should  not  limit  it  to  teachers,  lb  is  con- 
ceivable that  you  might  have  an  eminently  suitable 
person  to  manage  the  work  who  was  not  himself  a 
teacher. 

12.523.  But  would  you  not  demand  first  that  they 
should  appoint  a  competent  number  of  teachers  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  it  on  ?  Quite  so ;  I  beg  your 

pardon,  I  misunderstood  you. 

12.524.  That  the  University  should  appoint  a  com- 
petent body  of  recognised  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  evening  tuition  in  various  centres  of  the 
Metropolis  ?— Yes. 

12.525.  Secondly,  that  a  properly  organised  system 
of  teaching  should  be  framed  by  them,  leading  up  to 
the  final  degree  ? — Yes. 

12.526.  And  thirdly,  you  would  demand  a  recogni- 
tion of  such  teaching  and  examination  as  entitling  the 
candidate  to  enter  for  the  final  degree  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

12.527.  What  I  want  to  direct  particular  attention 
to,  is  the  first  of  those  conditions.  You  are  supposing 
the  University  to  appoint  a  competent  body  of  teachers 
to  carry  on  the  instructions  in  the  Metropolis,  at,  I 
presume,  a  very  moderate  rate  of  tuition  fee  ? — Yes. 

12.528.  Now,  considering  that  these  teachers  would 
come  with  all  the  prestige  and  sanction  of  the  Univer- 
sity authority,  would  not  that  create,  what  I  may  term 
a  very  severe  competition  with  existing  teaching  bodies 
and  institutions  of  the  Metropolis  ? — I  should  expect 
and  hope  that  the  University  would  do  what  the 
Council  and  Board  of  the  Society  have  done,  en- 
deavour not  to  encourage  any  competition  with  bodies 
already  doing  the  work.  I  should  hope  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  adjust  it  so  that  there  should  be  no 
competition. 

12.529.  You  mean  institutions  locally  ?— Yes. 

12.530.  Take,  for  instance,  these  two  colleges  which 
have  petitioned  for  the  Charter,  University  College  and 
King's  College.  They  are  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  in  the  heart  of  London.  How  could  this  work 
be  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  the  two  colleges  ? — I 
understood  you  to  mean  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  arranged  close  to  an  in- 
stitution in  which  a  similar  course  of  lectures  equally 


suitable  and  connected  with  the  University  was  then 
going  on. 

12.531.  Mere  proximity  would  not  make  any  very  great 
difference.  Of  course  it  is  known  that  the  students  at 
King's  College  and  University  College  come  from  a 
long  way  round.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  very  much 
importance  whether  this  new  centre  was  established 
in  immediate  proximity  to  one  or  other  of  those  two 
colleges,  but  whether  it  was  established  at  all  with  this 
sanction,  and  with  this  strong  pecuniary  support  ? — 
I  think  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
petition, no  doubt,  but  we  find  practically  that  the 
people  who  attend  the  lectures  at  local  centres  are 
the  people  who  live  there,  and  wherever  we  do  arrange 
a  course  of  lectures  they  meet  the  views  of  the  people 
who  live  there. 

12.532.  That  is  my  point.  By  dealing  with  each 
particular  centre  you  would  exhaust  the  store  of 
educational  zeal  which  exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
Metropolis  ? — I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  at 
the  present  time  the  colleges  have  not  been  injured 
by  the  University  extension  lectures. 

12.533.  You  are  expressing  your  own  view  ? — Yes, 
but  I  have  never  heard  it  advanced  or  suggested. 
There  has  been  no  public  outcry. 

12.534.  Have  you  never  heard  that  suggestion? — 
No. 

12.535.  Have  you  never  heard  of  any  suggestions  as 
to  signs  of  reluctance  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  suggestions  of  that,  but 
I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  there  were  any  signs  of 
public  outcry.  I  admit  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  a  feeling  that  the 
work  was  a  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
colleges. 

12.536.  Can  you  doubt  that  under  such  a  system  as 
you  are  proposing  there  would  be  a  severe  competition 
with  the  two  colleges  ? — I  can  conceive  that  there 
would  be  some  students  who  had  attended  King's  Col- 
lege and  University  College  who  would  attend  locally ; 
but  there  are  a  large  number  of  students  who  would 
never  have  gone  to  King's  College  or  University  College 
who  would  come  to  the  University  extension  lectures. 
I  think  the  duty  of  the  colleges  would  be  to  lay  them- 
selves out  to  have  drafted  into  them  the.students  from 
the  centres — the  students  who  began  their  work  at  the 
centres.  At  a  centre  you  cannot  expect  to  do  much 
more  than  continue  the  subject  for  a  session.  You 
cannot  have  a  very  high  degree  of  continuity  at  an 
ordinary  local  centre  without  special  facilities.  There- 
fore I  should  expect  that  the  best  students  from  the 
local  centres  would  be  drafted  into  the  central  course 
We  have  already  a  system  of  that  kind.  We  have  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Gresham  Committee  esta- 
blished such  central  courses  at  Gresham  College. 
Also,  there  was  arranged  last  year  as  an  experiment 
at  King's  College  a  practical  class  in  physics ;  at 
University  College  a  practical  class  in  electricity, 
and  also  a  practical  class  in  chemistry  ;  and  to  those 
classes  a  certain  number  of  extension  students  from 
local  centres  were  drafted.  I  think  the  way  the  col- 
leges would  meet  the  competition  would  be  by  drawing 
into  them  picked  students  from  the  local  centres. 

12.537.  That  just  meets  the  point  of  my  difficulty. 
You  say  yon  are  able  by  your  existing  organisation, 
perhaps  with  a  little  pressure  here  and  there,  to  enter 
into  these  arrangements  with  existing  institutions  by 
which  you  would  be  able  to  pass  on  your  more  pro- 
mising students  to  the  higher  kinds  of  education 
which  exist  in  those  institutions,  and  which  cannot 
easily  be  provided  without.  I  want  to  know  why  it 
would  not  in  future  be  a  good  and  expedient  course  to 
pursue  to  allow  that  still  to  continue,  and  as  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  asked  to  teach  in  any  other  sense 
than  this— to  sanction  and  recognise  the  teaching  staff 
of  professors  in  those  colleges— why  should  you  claim 
that  the  University  should  not  only  do  that  with 
respect  to  your  teachers  and  lecturers,  but  also  pay 
them,  and  thus  enable  them  with  all  this  advantage  to 
create  this,  which  1  cannot  but  call  a  very  severe  com- 
petition with  existing  institutions,  which  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  exist  upon  fees  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  caught  your  question,  or  at  any  rate,  I  imagine 
there  are  two  distinct  points  involved  in  it. 

12.538.  No,  only  one  point,  that  is  the  employment 
or  payment  by  the  University  (it  is  best  to  be  explicit 
on  this  matter)  of  a  set  of  University  teachers  who 
will  at  small  fees,  and  under  peculiarly  convenient 
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circumstances  for  the  pupils,  give  education  which  is 
to  be  recognised  as  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
which  is  given  at  these  institutions  which  cannot  exist 
save  by  the  expenditure  of  large  funds  of  their  own 
and  the  fees  of  their  students  P — The  obvious  answer  is 
that  University  College  only  provides  for  day  students. 
King's  College  has  evening  classes  it  is  true.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  central  courses  at  those 
colleges,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  were  only 
brought  about  by  very  great  trouble,  was  that  the 
colleges  had  no  facilities,  as  they  said,  in  the  way  of 
laboratory  accommodation  for  evening  students  ;  that 
they  wanted  the  laboratory  for  their  own  day  students, 
and  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
way  of  putting  themselves  to  much  trouble  to  arrange 
work  in  order  to  get  students  in  that  way. 

12.539.  You  say  that  University  college  has  not  cared 
to  meddle  with  the  business,  and  King's  College  does 
meddle  with  the  business.  But  does  not  your  answer 
come  to  this  with  respect  to  King's  College,  that  it  has 
not  only  meddled  with  the  business,  but  it  has  to  that 
extent  done  the  business  ;  that  it  certainly  has  this 
University  extension  evening  business  going  on  at  its 
own  responsibility,  its  own  cost  and  expenditure,  and 
it  naturally  looks  to  the  fees.  Why  compete  with 
them  ? — Saying  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  King's 
College  evening  classes,  putting  the  number  of  students 
at  500  or  600,  what  is  that  to  the  13,000  that  attend 
University  extension  lectures  in  London  now  ? 

12.540.  If  King's  College  were  to  take  the  attitude 
of  standing  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  University 
teaching,  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  point,  but  what 
1  am  suggesting  to  you  is  why  the  extension  movement 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  why 
you  should  give  it  this  great  advantage  of  employment 
and  payment  by  the  University  of  a  staff  of  lecturers  ? — 
My  answer  would  be  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that 
we  believe  that  the  new  University  will  want  to  do  a 
great  work  for  London  by  providing  for  the  needs  of 
London.  We  say  that  there  is  a  large  need  for  adults 
who  cannot  go  to  the  day  colleges  and  for  whom  there 
is  no  adequate  provision  in  the  evening  classes  that 
are  already  established  at  King's  College  ;  and  if  the 
University  is  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  London,  it  must 
adopt  some  such  system  as  that  of  University  exten- 
sion. 

12.541.  There  are  two  modes  by  which  a  University 
may  provide.  A  University  may  provide  as  a  Univer- 
sity, that  is  to  say,  by  its  intellectual  methods,  by 
organising  the  scheme  of  studies,  superintending  the 
tuition  and  testing  the  result.  That  is  what  a  Uni- 
versity as  such  may  do,  but  you  seem  to  claim  that  it 
shall  do  more  and  provide  pecuniary  resources.  It  is 
a  very  important  matter  whether  you  desire  and 
demand  that  the  University  shall  get  and  provide  the 
pecuniary  means  by  which  this  system  is  to  be  carried 
on?— "What  I  would  say  about  that  is,  that  if  the 
University  can  do  that,  and  will  do  that,  it  will  be  very 
much  better  for  the  University  and  for  the  work,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  least  essential.  All  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  provides  for  carrying  on  the 
work  is  the  salary  of  the  secretary.  Oxford  contributes 
out  of  the  chest  2001.  or  300Z.,  I  believe.  The  whole  of  the 
work  is  carried  on  by  fees  received  from  the  local  centres. 
It  is  possible  that  the  University  of  London  might 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  same  way  with  the  aid  of  any 
subscriptions  it  might  get ;  but  if  the  University  wants 
to  do  it  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  it 
would  do  wisely  to  try  and  secure  funds  to  enable  it  to 
do  what  we  have  failed  to  do  for  want  of  funds. 

12.542.  You  decline  rather  to  meet  the  practical 
difficulty  that  I  am  suggesting  ? — I  have  not  intended 
to  decline.    I  am  afraid  I  have  not  seen  it. 

12.543.  The  difficulty  is  pecuniary  competition. 
Eeally  it  is  no  use  to  blink  the  matter.  It  is  un- 
questionably an  important  point  in  the  case.  There 
are  institutions  which  are  supported  in  the  main  by 
fees.  You  are  suggesting,  and  I  understood  Professor 
Stuart  to  suggest — I  think  he  mentioned  50,0002.  a 
year — that  the  University  should  employ  persons  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  thing  under  more  easy  conditions  for 
pupils  at  a  very  considerable  expenditure  ? — I  do  not 
want  to  blink  the  question  at  all,  but  is  not  the  point 
this,  that  we  should  try  to  get  at  a  scheme  which  shall 
organise  and  develop  the  whole  of  the  higher  teaching 
in  London.  We  want  to  find  what  place  University 
and  King's  College  can  fic  into  in  such  a  scheme. 
We  do  not  want  to  say,  "Here  are  two  colleges 

and  nothing  must  be  admitted  if  it  is  in  the  slightest 


"  degree  to  hinder  these  two  institutions."    It  seems  B.  D.  Roberts, 

to  me  that  that  is  a  mistaken  point  of  view.    What  we  Esq.,  M.A., 

say  is,  "  What  is  the  best  to  do  "  ?    I  believe  it  will  be  D.Sc. 

possible  to  develop  such  an  itinerant  system  in  London 

as  will  strengthen  these  colleges  immensely  by  pouring  '-'ct•  1892- 

advanced   students  into  them   if  they  would  adjust 

themselves  to  the  conditions. 

12.544.  Do  you  consider  that  these  local  committees 
or  local  centres  would  consent  to  have  the  matter  dealt 
with  in  that  way  ?  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  when 
an  educational  body  or  committee  establishes  itself, 
and  does  actual  educational  work,  it  refuses  to  acquiesce 
in  the  position  of  being  merely  a  subordinate  agency, 
and  claims  to  do  the  whole  range  of  educational  work. 
Is  not  that  your  experience  in  London  ? — I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  quite  see  your  point.  If  I  have  seen  your 
point  I  should  say  no.  Take  our  local  committees. 
They  organise  the  lectures  ;  they  are  most  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposals  we  make  to  them ;  there  is 
the  greatest  ease  in  getting  the  local  committees  to 
accept  suggestions  as  far  it  lies  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

12.545.  From  my  own  experience  I  should  have  said 
that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  you  can  get 
an  educational  body  to  consent  to  take  on  any  point  a 
secondary  position  ? — It  depends  on  what  the  body  is. 
It  never  enters  into  the  head  of  a  local  committee. 

12.546.  If  the  University  were  constituted  in  this 
much  more  definite  way  do  you  think  we  could  equally 
rely  upon  their  forbearance  ? — I  think  so.  The  Uni- 
versity would  have  to  lay  down  plans  of  study.  A  local 
committee  we  will  say  would  decide  that  it  would  like 
to  carry  on  historical  studies.  The  University  would 
have  the  nomination  and  sanctioning  of  the  lecturers. 
It  would  have  its  inspector,  or  whomsoever  it  ap- 
pointed, in  direct  relation  with  the  place.  It  would 
have  some  official  who  would  be  a  go-between  between 
the  committee  and  the  University.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  difficulty  would  arise. 

12.547.  May  I  take  it  that  in  your  view  carrying  out 
to  the  full  extent  those  three  conditions  which  I  have 
named  would  not  impair  the  financial  position  of  the 
existing  institutions  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  myself. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  after  the  immediate  begin- 
ning it  would  strengthen  their  position.  I  do  not  say 
anything  about  their  financial  position,  but  it  would 
strengthen  their  position  as  educational  institutions  by 
adding  students. 

12.548.  I  cannot  leave  out  of  my  question  the  word 
"financial."  It  is  a  very  important  point,  and  every 
educational  body  has  to  consider  it  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  going  to  impair  them  financially. 

12.549.  Then  you  say,  "  No,"  without  striking  out 
the  word  "  financially  "  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  injure  them  financially.  Of 
course  there  may  be  something  which  I  have  not  seen. 

12.550.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  How  many  centres  of 
teaching  in  London  have  you  ?— We  have  about  70. 
They  vary  somewhat  from  term  to  term,  some  drop  off, 
but  practically  speaking  we  have  about  70. 

12.551.  In  which  this  education  is  carried  on  ? — In 
which  the  courses  of  lectures  are  carried  on. 

12.552.  There  are  probably  several  teachers  in  these  ? 
■ — Yes.  In  some  centres  there  are  more  courses  than 
one.  The  number  of  lecturers  employed  in  a  year  is 
from  20  to  25. 

12.553.  Acting  in  several  centres  ? — Yes.  Some  of 
the  centres  take  a  course  in  each  of  the  two  terms, 
Michaelmas  and  Lent. 

12.554.  There  are  not  70  centres  at  work  at  the  same 
time,  are  there  ? — No,  not  always. 

12.555.  They  are  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

12.556.  So  that  you  occupy  the  whole  ground  of  Lon- 
don ? — Yes,  roughly  speaking.  There  are  yet  a  number 
of  districts  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  establish 
centres  with  great  advantage. 

12.557.  And  they  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
central  board  ? — Yes. 

12.558.  Which  central  body  is  quite  independent,  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  University  or  any  other  body  ? — 
Except  that  the  educational  work  is  under  the  Univer- 
sities' Joint  Board. 

12.559.  With  the  exception  of  that  it  is  quite  an  in- 
dependent affair  P — Quite. 
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R.  D.  Roberts,  12,560.  The  students  who  come  come  entirely  of 
Esq.,  M.A.,     their  own  accord  ? — YeB. 

_J  '  12,561.  Quite  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

14  Oct.  1892.       12,562.  They  have  no  idea  in  coming  save  that  of 
 gaining  knowledge  ? — None  that  I  know  of. 

12.563.  They  pay  a  certain  fee  ? — Yes. 

12.564.  About  how  much? — It  varies.  I  should  think 
the  average  for  the  evening  course  is  5s.  If  it  is  an 
afternoon  or  a  morning  course  the  fee  would  be  per- 
haps 10s.  or  a  sovereign. 

12.565.  You  regard  it  as  desirable  for  their  own 
sakes  that  they  should  pay  a  fee  ? — I  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  is,  but  I  think  a  very  useful  work  might  be 
done  by  giving  courses  of  lectures  free  to  begin  with. 
At  the  present  moment  the  West  Ham  Town  Council 
is  carrying  on  two  courses  of  University  extension 
lectures  in  that  district :  one  at  Stratford,  the  other  at 
Canning  Town  ;  they  have  a  large  audience  at  Strat- 
ford of  700  or  800,  and  at  the  other  place  of  300  or 
400. 

12.566.  The  payment  of  fees  is  in  itself  a  guarantee 
for  the  student  having  a  real  earnest  interest  in  his 
work,  and  pursuing  it  continuously  ? — Yes. 

12.567.  At  the  present  time  you  really  occupy  Lon- 
don with  an  admirable  system  of  teaching  ?— What  I 
feel,  and  what  the  Board  feel  is,  that  it  is  not  as 
systematic,  continuous,  and  thorough  as  we  should 
like  ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  good. 

12.568.  It  is  an  admirable  system  of  teaching — a 
better  system  of  teaching  perhaps  than  has  been  carried 
out  before  anywhere  ? — I  think  so. 

12.569.  You  have  yourself  compared  it  with  the 
teaching  under  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

12.570.  You  have  said  how  much  better  it  is,  how 
much  more  satisfactory  it  is  to  you  to  teach,  and  ap- 
parently how  much  better,  and  more  earnestly  the 
students  are  learning  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  will  always 
bo.  understood  tbat  I  am  not  stating  that  every  indi- 
vidual lecturer,  and  every  individual  audience  comes 
to  that ;  but  that  is  the  essential  character  of  the 
system. 

12.571.  On  the  whole,  the  important  point  is  that 
you  embrace  the  whole  of  London  with  a  very  good 
system  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 

12.572.  And  this  is  a  voluntary  work  both  on  the 
part  of  the  students  and  on  the  part  of  your  Board  iu 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

12.573.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  question  whether  a 
system  of  that  sort  should  be  interfered  with  ?  Should 
not  any  new  University  seriously  consider  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  interfere  with  a  system  which  is  doing 
such  good  work,  which  work  is  increasing  annually 
greatlj',  of  which  there  is  no  present  failure,  and  no 
prospect  of  failure  for  as  much  as  you  have  yourself 
just  said  probably  in  a  few  years  the  number  of  students 
will  be  doubled? — Yes. 

12.574.  Should  they  not  be  very  careful  before  they 
interfere  largely  with  so  great  and  so  good  a  work  with 
the  prospective  possibility  of  making  it  much  better. 
Do  you  not  think  tbat  will  occur  to  any  body  of  men 
who  are  organising  a  new  University.  They  may 
think  it  very  well,  perhaps,  as  you  have  said  that  they 
should  throw  some  kind  of  influence  over  it,  and  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  promote  the  teaching  by  the 
application  of  their  own  University  degrees  and  so  on 
to  it,  and  making  the  degree  valuable.  That  is  one 
thing,  but  to  expect  altogether  to  take  the  work  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  so  originated  and  so  carried  it  out  is 
rather  a  serious  question  with  the  prospective  idea  as 
you  have  it  on  these  broad  grounds,  which  are  some- 
what ideal  and  uncertain  of  improving  the  education 
of  London  generally,  especially  when  you  bear  in  mind 
that  they  can  hardly  do  it  with  all  the  teaching  institu- 
tions which  have  sprung  up  with  so  much  vigour  in 
London.  You  will  admit  that  that  is  a  serious  point 
for  us  to  consider? — Yes,  and  a  very  natural  point.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  ask  my  opinion 
upon  it. 

12.575.  I  have  had  your  answer  ? — I  only  say  that  it 
is  a  very  grave  point.  It  is  a  point  that  had  naturally 
occurred  to  me. 

12.576.  Then  there  is  another  consideration  in  con- 
nexion with  voluntariness,  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  interfere  in  this  free  liberty-loving  English 


country  with  what  is  carried  on  voluntarily ;  and  that 
we  should  be  careful  how  we  throw  anything  like  an 
autocratic  influence  over  it.  We  should  beware  of  that. 
You  have  yourself  compared  your  teaching  in  this 
University  system  with  your  teaching  at  a  college  in 
Cambridge.  Is  there  not  a  very  important  difference 
in  this  regard ;  in  this  place  you  have  had  voluntary 
students  and  in  the  other  case  you  had  compulsory 
students  ? — Undoubtedly. 

12.577.  Docs  not  that  make  an  enormous  ditt'erencc  & 
—Yes. 

12.578.  Has  not  each  one  of  us  had  to  do  with  both 
classes  of  students,  and  do  we  not  know  that  when 
students  come  to  us  voluntarily  we  are  sure  cf  an 
attentive,  and  we  might  almost  say  an  admiring  class. 
But  when  students  come  to  us  who  are  compelled  to  do 
it  by  certain  regulations,  who  are  compelled  to  do  it  bv 
University  influence,  and  who  are  compelled  to  do  it 
as  a  means  of  preparing  for  examination,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  ? — Might  I  put  in  a  point  here  which  is 
very  important.  The  students  who  are  so  very  much 
better,  and  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  college 
students  at  Cambridge  were  not  the  casual  hearers, 
but  those  who  were  preparing  for  continuous  work  laid 
down  by  the  Universities'  Board.  It  was  the  students 
who  had  in  their  minds  the  ideal  at  which  they  were 
aiming,  and  if  they  had  been  aiming  at  a  University 
degree  they  would  have  been  equally  earnest.  The 
way  in  which  they  differ  from  the  University  students 
is  that  instead  of  being  boys  sent  there  by  their  parents 
they  are  men  and  women  with  a  certain  definite 
object. 

12.579.  That  is  another  point  I  was  going  to  suggest. 
You  have  men  there  of  a  certain  age  who  have  set  them- 
selves to  work  as  compared  with  others  who  are  put 
there  and  expected  to  work  P — Yes. 

12.580.  And  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  University 
examination  if  carried  to  a  great  extent  is  likely  in  some 
measure  to  take  away  from  that  interest  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  simple  desire  for  knowledge  ?— But  I  am 
pleading  that  this  work  should  not  be  a  preparation 
for  University  examination.  That  is  the  whole  point 
of  it ;  that  the  work  should  be  arranged  continuously 
so  that  the  student  passing  through  it  need  not  pass 
certain  examinations. 

12.581.  But  ultimately  the  object  of  it  is  to  look 
forward  to  passing  a  University  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  degree  ? — I  do  not  think  the  larger 
number  of  them  will  do  that.  I  think  the  effect  on 
the  system  of  bringing  it  up  to  a  higher  level  would  be 
enormous.  Many  students  would  go  in,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  good  knowledge.  Many  would  stop  short 
of  a  degree,  and  I  do  not  think  the  evils  you  have 
pointed  out  would  arise. 

12.582.  Is  there  any  danger  of  it  interfering  with  the 
remarkably  good  work  you  have  been  doing  ?  — 
It  can  be  made  better,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  made  better  is,  by  having  a  University 
at  its  back.  It  is  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge  that  carry  on  the  work  out  of 
London.  That  voluntary  work  cannot  live  for  ever. 
Those  who  are  working  in  it  now  will  pass  away  before 
long,  and  there  will  come  a  new  set  of  people  who  have 
not  got  the  same  enthusiasm. 

12.583.  Might  I  alter  your  phrase,  and  say  that  anew 
life  will  appear  ? — It  may.  Of  course,  eventually  it 
would. 

12.584.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  what  Sir 
George  Humphry  has  pointed  out,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  point  whether  the  new  institutions  which 
are  rising  up  in  London  now  may  not  very  well  take 
the  place  of  that  organisation  which  you  say  is  likely 
to  disappear  in  a  short  lime ;  and  have  you  considered 
whether  they  cannot  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  as  you 
have  been  carrying  it  on.  without  being  to  so  great  a 
degree  controlled  by  the  University  ? — I  think  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  University  can  properly  get  its 
hand  on  the  institution  is  by  adopting  this  system  and 
recognising  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic,  so  that  the 
work  which  is  up  to  the  level  of  and  can  form  part  of 
the  curriculum,  for  degrees,  given  by  lecturers  sanc- 
tioned by  the  University,  can  become  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity work  in  London.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  way  in  which  you  can  embody  institutions  like  that 
in  the  University  except  by  adopting  the  principle 
which  I  call  the  principle  of  the  University  extension 
movement^  }  ._  
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12.585.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  At  present  you  are 
doing  very  good  work,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to 
injure  you? — I  should  say  we  are  good  now,  but  we 
can  be  infinitely  better.    We  can  be  made  better. 

12.586.  And  you  can  be  made  worse  ?  —  I  cannot 
believe  that  University  recognition  would  make  us 
worse. 

12.587.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  With  regard  to  the  point 
Sir  George  Humphry  has  put,  do  you  not  think  the 
success  of  the  whole  thing  is  dependent  mainly  upon 
local  initiative  and  local  effort  ? — Upon  local  effort  and 
in  individual  centres. 

12.588.  If  the  University  had  the  money  and  the 
will  to  take  over  the  whole  financial  responsibility,  do 
you  not  think  that  that  local  initiative  would  be 
killed  ? — It  would  all  depend  upon  whether  the  Uni- 
versity realised  the  importance  of  it  and  took  any 
steps  to  keep  it  alive. 

12.589.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  My  question  is 
whether  the  initiative  in  the  locality  is  not  in  itself 
the  principal  factor  in  the  whole  movement  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in  certain  districts 
the  University  extension  movement  has  declined  in 
consequence  of  the  money  given  for  technical  educa- 
tion by  the  County  Council  ? — Yes.  I  feel  that  very 
strongly. 

■  12,590.  A  good  thing  in  education  is  that  the  desire 
should  come  from  the  pupils  themselves  ? — Yes. 

12.591.  Have  you  any  age  limit  ? — No,  except  that 
children  under  15  are  practically  excluded. 

12.592.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  an 
age  limit  for  work  which  is  to  count  in  any  way  for  a. 
University  degree  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  quality  of  work  done  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  work  of  an  adult  and  the  work 
of  a  boy  ? — I  say  [that  between  20  and  30  a  man  would 
do  his  best  work. 

12.593.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  ask  is  it  not  un- 
desirable to  admit  to  a  University  course  students  who 
are  of  an  age  at  which  they  ought  to  be  at  school  and 
dealt  with  by  school  methods  ? — Yes. 

12.594.  And  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  some  age 
below  which  attendance  should  not  count  for  univer- 
sity purpose  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

12.595.  You  spoke  about  some  possible  modification 
of  the  Matriculation  system  with  the  view  to  your  stu- 
dents and  specially  of  the  Matriculation  examination. 
You  said  it  might  be  desirable  to  relieve  them  from  a 
certain  amount  of  the  elementary  subjects  ? — -Yes. 

12.596.  Will  you  define  elementary  subjects  ? —  My 
expression,  whether  a  wise  one  or  not,  and  the  idea  I 
had  in  mind  was  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  languages.  I 
think  that  is  about  all.  They  are  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  included  in  school  education. 

12.597.  Now,  let  us  take  a  subject  which  is  essential 
in  the  Matriculation,  Euclid.  Some  demand  four  books 
of  Euclid,  and  some  demand  six  books.  Comparing  a 
knowledge  of  Euclid,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
knowledge  of  algebra,  with  that  kind  of  teaching  which 
you  described  relating  to  the  constitution  of  parishes, 
manors,  counties,  and  so  on ;  would  you  say  that 
a  knowledge  of  four  books  of  Euclid  was  elementary 
compared  with  that  knowledge  which  would  be  gained 
by  a  student  who  had  attended  20  lectures  such  as  those 
you  named  ? — I  do  not  know  how  one  would  apply  the 
epithet  "elementary."  I  can  conceive  a  person  who 
has  prepared  the  Euclid  for  Matriculation  having  a  very 
elementary  knowledge,  and  I  can  conceive  a  person 
who  has  attended  the  historical  course  and  read  the 
books  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

12.598.  Could  you  not  conceive  a  person  having  gone 
through  that  course  you  described  and  answered  all  the 
papers  set  at  the  end  of  it  without  having  had  any 
education  at  all  ? — I  cannot. 

12.599.  Take  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  Latin 
which  is  required,  or  the  intellectual  formative  power 
which  has  been  expended  upon  the  student  who  has 
learnt  enough  to  be  able  to  write  a  piece  of  gram- 
matical French  prose,  and  so  on ;  would  you  consider 
that  kind  of  knowledge  elementary  as  compared  with 
the  knowledge  given  in  one  of  those  courses  which 
you  have  described  ? — I  think  I  should,  for  this  reason. 
The  elementary  teaching  is  the  giving  of  the  mere  in- 
formation. The  University  teaching  is  putting  the 
student  in  the  way  of  methods,  showing  him  how  the 
results  are  arrived  at,  teaching  him  methods  as  well 


as  results.    Putting  it  broadly,  that  is  what  I  should  R.  D.  Roberts, 
call  the  distinction  between  elementary  teaching  and    Esq.,  M.A., 
University  teaching.  D.Sc. 

12.600.  Comparing  those  two  subjects,  I  should  have         "  ~ 
thought  the  facts  were  exactly  the  opposite — that  from  ' 
the  educational  point  of  view  a  man  who  has  learnt  " 
enough  French  or  Greek  to  pass  an  examination  in 

those  subjects  is  a  man  whose  habits  of  mind  are 
trained  ;  he  has  gone  through  logical  processes  which 
will  enable  him  to  deal  with  problems  of  thought  all 
through  his  life,  and  in  all  languages  besides  his  own  ; 
whereas  a  student  who  has  heard  20  lectures  on  the 
parish,  manor,  and  county,  have  become  possessed  of 
a  great  many  facts  which  may  be  useful  in  every- 
day life,  but  which  will  have  no  formative  intellectual 
character  at  all  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  every 
Matriculation  student  was  in  that  condition,  but  I 
know  that  many  of  them  have  done  nothing  more  than 
cram  up  their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  a  student  who  will  follow  a  course  of  lectures  on 
political  economy  and  history  thinking  and  working 
strenuously  as  many  of  them  do,  will  come  out  at  the 
end  of  it  with  something  added  to  his  education  and 
power. 

12.601.  Any  subject  may  be  treated  from  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view  ;  but  will  you  say  per  se  that 
such  a  subject  as  Euclid  is  more  a  subject  for  cram 
than  a  subject  like  social  statics  ? — No,  but  it  is  not  a 
subject  that  can  be  so  well  treated  in  lectures  as 
history,  because  it  is  a  subject  in  which  a  man  has  to 
follow  certain  detailed  reasoning  set  down  in  a  book, 
whereas  in  history  there  are  certain  large  aspects  that 
may  be  put. 

12.602.  Without  tentering  hen  upon  disputed  educa- 
tional points,  will  you  grant  that  whatever  changes  are 
made  in  the  Matriculation  examination,  you  desire  the 
Matriculation  examination  to  be  in  subjects  of  an  intel- 
lectual formative  kind,  and  not  of  a  cram  kind  ?— Yes ; 
distinctly  so. 

12.603.  And  whatever  tests  the  University  should 
impose  to  show  that  the  mind  of  a  student  is  in  a  state 
to  be  a  fit  recipient  of  University  education,  to  that 
same  test  you  are  willing  that  your  students  should 
be  submitted? — 

12.604.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this.  You  attach 
great  importance  to  the  examining  of  students  by 
persons  who  know  what  they  have  been  taught.  Is 
there  not  a  danger  in  the  system  you  have  described 
of  the  knowledge  being  of  a  scrappy  character  ? — That, 
of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  what  the  scheme  of 
work  has  been.  If  a  lecturer  in  10  lectures  attempts 
to  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  it  will  be  very 
scrappy,  but  if  he  limits  himself  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  subject  a  student  may  have  more  real  knowledge 
and  grip  of  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  10  lectures 
than  at  the  end  of  40. 

12.605.  Referring  to  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
who  have  compared  the  work  by  your  students  to  that 
done  in  a  Cambridge  Tripos,  say  in  political  economy 
or  history,  on  which  there  have  been  20  lectures  de- 
livered, do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  such  a  course 
an  examiner,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  syllabus, 
except  the  period  professed  to  be  covered  by  it,  would 
come  down  and  examine  those  students,  and  having 
examined  them  would  be  able  to  say  the  results  were 
as  good  as  those  got  in  the  Cambridge  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

12.606.  That  is  an  examiner  would  extract  from  stu- 
dents who  had  attended  20  lectures  an  amount  of 
thought  and  knowledge  which  could  be  fitly  compared 
with  the  amount  gained  at  the  Tripos  examination  ? — If 
in  both  papers  the  period  is  supposed  to  be  the  same. 
It  might  turn  out  that  a  man  might  travel  outside  the 
period  the  lectures  dealt  with,  but  if  the  ground  dealt 
with  in  the  lectures  was  the  ground  dealt  with  in  the 
University  examination  paper  I  think  so. 

12.607.  In  20  lectures  you  might  do  one  of  two 
things  ;  you  might  either  give  a  very  rapid  resume  of 
some  wide  period  without  details,  or  you  might  take  10 
years  or  five  years  and  give  that  in  detail.  The  former 
plan  would  probably  be  of  no  use  for  any  searching 
examination,  What  you  mean  is  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  one  of  your  students  might  give  answers  in  a 
very  small  field  as  good  as  the  Tripos  answers  would  be  ? 
Comparing  the  two  together  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
field  a  student  might  answer  the  questions  which  might 
fit  for  the  Tripos  ? — Yes,  for  the  ground  actually 
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covered  the  work  done  was  admirable,  bub  it  was  small 
in  extent. 

12.608.  It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  you 
could  in  the  time  include  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
thought  which  is  implied  by  the  term  ' '  student  of 
history  "  p — That  is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  always 
discouraged  that  idea  of  covering  a  wide  range  in  10 
lectures. 

12.609.  And  you  think  that  if  that  examiner  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  syllabus,  knowing  only  the  period 
covered,  were  to  come  in  entirely  as  an  outside  ex- 
aminer to  examine  those  men,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  lectures  given  the  result  would  be  the 
same  ?— Yes,  I  think  so,  unless  he  hit  upon  points 
which  had  not  come  within  the  range  of  their  study 
at  all. 

12.610.  Could  you  give  me  a  period  of  history  em- 
braced in  one  of  these  courses  of  history  lectures  P — ■ 
I  have  here  a  list  of  courses  going  on  at  this  time. 
Is  it  worth  while  going  into  it  P  It  is  only  a  question 
of  my  opinion. 

12.611.  You  mentioned  political  economy  ? — Yes. 

12.612.  Is  political  economy  treated  as  a  whole  p — 
No,  there  are  certain  parts  of  political  economy.  Here 
is  a  lecturer  who  has  five  different  courses,  one  on 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth ;  another  on 
trade,  currency,  banking  and  exchange.  Each  of  those 
are  10  lectures  with  classes.  Then  a  third  on  taxation, 
industry,  and  commerce :  a  fourth  on  social  and  eco- 
nomical problems  ;  and  the  fifth  on  wages. 

12.613.  "Social  and  economical  problems"  is  very 
wido  p — I  am  reading  now  the  separate  courses  of  one 
particular  lecturer,  Mr.  Armytage  Smith. 

12.614.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  in  such  courses 
a  lecturer  must  go  to  a  large  extent  upon  what  some 
people  call  the  dictating  principle  ?  A  lecturer  gives 
10  leciures  in  which  he  dictates  certain  facts  and 
opinions,  and  the  student  takes  them  down.  Inside 
those  lectures  the  student  is  all  right ;  outside  them  he 
knows  nothing  ? — Here  are  some  words  from  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Foxwell,  who  has  examined 
in  a  large  number  of  political  economy  courses : 
"  I  have  constantly  selected  certain  answers  of  these 
"  best  extension  students  in  order  to  show  them  to 
"  my  pupils  here,"  that  is  at  Cambridge,  "  as  models 
"  of  what  an  answer  should  be.  The  answers  of  these 
"  best  students  are  remarkable  for  pithiness,  sim- 
"  plicity  of  exposition,  and  general  business-like 
"  straightforwardness.  The  ordinary  Cambridge 
"  pass-men,  being  on  the  average  much  younger, 
"  and  utterly  devoid  of  experience  in  writing,  usually 
"  fails  to  exhibit  any  of  these  qualities  in  his  an- 
"  wers.    It  has  been  my  impression  that  the  exten- 


"  sion  students  are  somewhat  too  sensitive  to  the 
"  personal  influence  of  the  lecturer,"  that  is  a  little 
adverse,  but  I  may  read  the  whole,  "  and  too  little 
"  inclined  to  grapple  with  the  printed  works  of  the 
"  great  authorities,  but  the.  fact  may  be  otherwise." 
So  he  does  mention  the  point  you  put,  that  there  are 
students  among  them  who  are  too  much  tempted  to 
carry  away  the  words  of  the  lecturer,  but  he  finds 
others  of  a  most  admirable  character. 

12.615.  Supposing  the  lecturer  took  for  his  syllabus 
an  examination  paper  actually  set  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge consisting  of  10  questions  ;  suppose  on  each  day 
he  lectured  on  one  of  those  questions  and  at  the  end 
set  the  paper  as  an  examination  paper  for  his  students. 
Would  not  the  result  be  that  the  students  would  pas3  an 
extremely  good  examination  in  that  paper  even  though 
they  knew  nothing  at  all  outside  these  questions  ? — 
They  might  or  they  might  not.  If  they  had  been  well- 
taught  they  would.  I  think  I  could  find  out,  even  if 
you  gave  the  students  the  books,  whether  their  grip 
was  true. 

12.616.  That  may  be  quite  true  ;  but  supposing  some 
of  them  could  not  spell  or  write  grammatical  English  P 
— If  the  answers  showed  that  they  had  got  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  I  should  feel  that  it  was  a 
most  excellent  result.  May  I  give  you  an  instance  of 
what  has  occurred  in  our  own  work  in  London  ? 
Mr.  Maclure  was  lecturing  on  astronomy  at  Lewisham. 
There  were  two  continuous  courses.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  like  to  test  his  picked  students  with  an 
outside  paper.  He  took  quite  at  random  the  last  paper 
on  astronomy  at  the  B.Sc.  examination,  London.  With- 
out looking  at  the  paper  or  any  warning  he  gave  it  to 
his  pupils  as  a  time  paper,  and  out  of  the  ten  students, 
seven  of  them  would  have  passed.  That  is  he  showed 
the  answers  to  a  former  examiner  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity and  said,  "  Would  you  mind  telling  me  truth- 
"  fully  what  you  think  of  these  answers,"  and  the  ex- 
aminer said  that  seven  out  of  the  ten  would  have  passed 
If  you  care  for  me  to  go  on  to  justify  this  by  further 
instances  I  fcould  do  so. 

12.617.  Your  point  is  that  by  improved  methods  on 
your  basis,  it  is  possible  by  ten  lectures  to  enable  a 
man  to  pass  a  serious  examination  ? — The  instance  I 
mentioned  was  20  weeks  with  a  course  of  lectures  and 
classes.  That  meant  40  hours  under  the  lecturer  with 
an  immense  amount  of  private  reading,  and  probably 
as  many  as  40  exercises  for  the  lecturer. 

12.618.  Must  not  the  answers  to  a  large  extent 
consist  of  answers  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  student 
by  the  lecturer  ? — No,  and  here  was  a  proof  of  it. 
They  had  an  outside  paper.  With  regard  to  the 
difficulty  you  raise  I  quite  admit  that  it  must  be 
guarded  against,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  serious  as 
you  seem  to  imagine  it. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Twenty-sixth  Day. 


Saturday,  15th  October,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EAEL  COWPEE,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  MD.,  F.E.S.  I      Ealph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A.  | 

J.  Letbourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  The  Eev.  Prebendary  Whittington,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  David  Savage  examined. 
Prebendary 

Whittington,  12,619.  (Chairman  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary   Whitting-  for  very  many  years.    It  now  has  between,  I  will  say, 

M.A.,  and  ton.)  I  believe  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  2,000  and  2,500  students  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I 

Mr.  D  London  College  ? — I  do.  do  not  say  that  all  those  students  are  students  in  what 

Savage.  12,620.  It  would  be  convenient  in  the  first  place  if  you  would  call  University  subjects  ;  that  is  not  so,  and 

  you  could  tell  us  a  little  with  regard  to  the  position  of  we  do  not  profess  that  it  is  so.    Many  of  them  are 

15  Oct.  1892.  tne  C0Hege,  and  what  work  it  is  doing  P— -I  may  say  elementary  subjects  which  could  not  be  classed  with 
  with  regard  to  the  college  that  it  has  been  in  existence  University  teaching.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
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maintain  tbat  many  of  the  subjects  are  distinctly  those 
which  may  be  brought  under  the  category  of  subjects 
for  the  University.  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake.  1 
say  in  this  document  that  "in  the  Gresham  Charter  no 
"  provision  whatever  is  made  for  evening  students. 
"  Moreover,  it  is  a  condition  for  graduation  that  there 
"  should  be  two  years'  residence  in  the  college."  I 
believe  I  am  wrong  there.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  residence.  There  must  be 
day  attendance. 

12.621.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  what  residence  is  under- 
stood to  mean  ?— Then  I  am  not  wrong  in  that.  I  have 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  daily  attendance.  When 
I  say  a  daily  attendance  I  mean  almost  a  daily  attend- 
ance. I  only  wished  to  correct  that  for  fear  I  mioht 
be  misunderstood.  What  we  contend  is  that  in  our 
college  it  was  simply  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
our  students  to  be  able  to  afford  either  the  time  or  the 
money  to  go  to  college  to  spend  the  day.  They  have 
to  earn  their  money  by  their  different  employments  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  should  lose  that  class  of 
our  students  who  are  deeply  anxious  to  go  on  to  some- 
thing better  than  they  can  get  at  the  college ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  University.  They  could  not  spare  the 
two  years.  1 

12.622.  (Chairman.)  How  many  evenings  in  the  week 
do  they  spend  ?— They  vary  very  much  according  to 
the  different  subjects  in  the  different  classes,  as  you 
will  see.  Some  attend  two  or  three,  or  four  subjects 
four  nights  a  week,  whilst  others  will  only  take  up  one 
branch  of  study. 

12.623.  There  is  uo  regular  course  like  there  is  in 
the  University  extension,  is  there?  There  is  no 
regular  course  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  through  of 
a  certain  number  of  classes  in  order  to  get  a  certi- 
ficate ?— That  is  so  as  regards  the  Science  and  Art 
Departments.  In  both  those  departments,  of  course 
they  must  attend  a  certain  number,  or  they  cannot 
go  up  to  get  their  certificate,  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  more 
voluntary  at  present  in  the  other  general  subjects 
They  cannot  get  a  certificate  from  our  examiners  (a 
body  of  somewhat  eminent  men  as  you  undoubtedly 
will  say  if  you  look  at  the  list)  unless  they  have  attended 
a  certain  number  of  the  lectures,  and  that  proportion 
is  a  proportion  of  more  than  two-thirds. 

12.624.  Does  that  vary  according  to  the  different 
subjects  P— No,  it  is  the  same  for  all  subjects. 

12.625.  How  many  lectures  must  they  attend  before 
they  can  get  a  certificate  ?— 20  in  one  session. 

12.626.  That  means  in  one  year?— That  means  in 
one  year. 

12.627.  Then  they  get  a  certificate  if  they  pass  an 
examination  p— Of  proficiency,  of  three  classes,  first 
second,  and  third,  according  to  proficiency.  The  first 
class  must  be  a  minimum  of  66  ;  the  second  class  must 
be  a  minimum  of  45;  and  the  third  class  must  be  a 
minimum  of  25  marks  out  of  100. 

12.628.  What  is  your  system  of  examination?  How 
do  you  appoint  the  examiners  P— The  examiners  are 
appointed  by  the  council  of  the  college,  a  list  of  them 
is  on  page  13  of  the  College  Calendar  which  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hand  in. 

12  629.  Will  this  calendar  give  us  all  the  informa- 
tion ?—  Yes,  that  calendar  will  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation. 

12  630.  You  might  tell  us  shortly  what  the  govern- 
ing body  consists  of  ?— Now  we  are  under  a  new 
scheme,  the  City  Polytechnic  scheme,  the  scheme  of 
the  Ohanty  Commissioners,  under  which  we  have  an 
endowment  of  1 ,000/.  a  year. 

p3?L  ^V011  teU  ?  Sh0rt]y  what  the  council 
consists  of?— The  council  consists  of  certain  vice- 
presidents,  who  are  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture 
Ihey  must  be  that  for  their  qualification.  There  are 
a  portion  of  professors  also  on  the  council,  and  there 
are  also  the  members,  the  young  men,  the  students 
tnemselves.    It  is  very  much  a  self-governing  body. 

[Mr,  Anstie.)  I  think  the  32nd  clause  of  your  scheme 
contains  it.    It  is  page  132  of  the  calendar  The 

governing  body  of  the  City  of  London  College  shall 
u  consist  of  34  members,  viz.,  a  president,  nine  vice- 
tt  presidential  members,  18  ordinary  members,  three 
(i  professorial  members,  and  the  principal,  and  one 
"  fir& bVpP°illted  %  e^h  of  the  governing 
j(  bod  es  of  the  Northampton  Institute  and  the  Birk- 

D6CK  institute  respectively." 
o  72200. 


12.632.  (Chairman.)  Have  the  lecturers  any  voice  ? 
— The  professors  have  the  power  of  electing  three  of 
their  number  on  the  council.  That  is  by  their  own 
election  entirely. 

12.633.  The  examiners  are  appointed  by  t  he  Council. 
Does  the  Council  also  arrange  the  syllabus  for  the 
study  ? — The  professors  do  under  the  sanction  of  myself 
as  the  Principal.  Everything  educational  comes  before 
me  as  Principal. 

12.634.  You  and  the  professors  arrange  for  the  exa- 
minations ? — Yes. 

12.635.  And  you  get  examiners  from  outside  ? — En- 
tirely from  outside,  and  so  much  so  that  only  numbers 
and  not  names  are  sent  in.  The  examiners  do  not 
know  the  name  of  any  student. 

12.636.  You  carefully  avoid  the  chance  of  any  teacher 
examining  his  own  pupils.  Is  that  so  ? — We  do  not 
allow  it.    We  do  not  give  a  certificate  upon  that. 

12.637.  After  a  year  you  give  a  certificate,  first, 
second,  or  third  class.  Is  there  anything  further  ?  Is 
there  any  extra  certificate  for  three  or  four  years' 
attendance,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — As  a  rule,  unless 
they  are  going  in  for  composite  prizes,  they  do  not  go 
in  for  certificates  again  in  the  same  subjects. 

12.638.  Then  you  want  some  recognition  of  your 
existence  on  behalf  of  the  new  University,  or  what- 
ever University  is  established  ? — If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  the  idea  is  this :  we  do  not  profess 
that  all  our  students  are  taking  University  subjects,  but, 
perhaps,  one  half  of  them  are  taking  what  we  consider 
University  subjects.  Whether  they  are  elementary 
branches  of  those  subjects  I  would  not  say,  but  what 
we  ask  is  ihis.  We  do  not  expect  anything  more  than 
this  : — I  will  say  this  for  myself — that  we  should  be 
enabled  to  be  associated  with  the  Gresham  University, 
a  point  being  made  as  to  the  place  where  University 
studies  are  carried  on,  such  studies,  and  even  the 
syllabusses  of  such  studies,  being  approved  by  the 
University,  and  the  examiners  also  being  approved  by 
the  University.  What  we  should  ask  is  thiu.  ~We> 
should  never  think  that  certificates  gained  by  those 
examinations  should  be  qualifications  for  degrees.  That 
is  more  than  we  have  any  right  to  ask,  it  appears  to 
me.  But  I  think  all  certificates  gained  by  such  exami- 
nations in  such  subjects  as  were  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity might  be  taken  for  the  Matriculation  exami- 
nation, and  might  spare  them  from  actual  attendance 
in  the  daytime,  they  being  obliged  to  go  iu  for  the 
degree  of  the  University  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
person. 

12.639.  If  they  were  obliged  to  go  into  residence  for 
that  they  would  have  to  be  attached  to  some  institution 
like  King's  College  or  University  College  ? — There  is 
the  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  our  students  could  either 
afford  the  time  or  the  money  for  that. 

12.640.  Do  you  think  most  of  them  would  be  content 
with  the  Matriculation  examination  ? — No ;  what  we 
want  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  place  in  which  they 
could  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  evening. 

12.641.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  prepare  an 
appreciable  number  for  degrees  in  that  way  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. We  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
teachers.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  teachers  be 
approved  by  the  University.  I  could  understand  that 
the  University  would  say  : — "  We  are  not  going  to  take 
"  certificates  except  from  examiners  that  we  should 
"  approve." 

12.642.  You  want  people  to  go  straight  from  your 
teaching  and  nothing  else  to  take  a  degree  ? — I  can 
understand  the  University  saying:  "No,  we  cannot 
"  do  that ;  we  must  have  some  amount  of  residence." 
But  we  want  the  proposed  University  to  give  us  some 
consideration,  and  to  reduce  residence  to  a  year  or 
some  less  time. 

12.643.  How  would  they  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 
time  ?  By  being  attached  to  your  institutions  ? — By 
being  attached  to  our  institution  for  the  first  part  of 
the  time.  Of  course  we  should  say  that  without  at  all 
attending  for  residence,  our  students  might  be  allowed 
to  go  in  for  degree  examinations ;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  a  student  of  our  college  were  going  in 
for  moral  science,  the  University  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  demand,  as  the  Universities  do  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  that  he  should  jiass 
an  examination  to  prove  general  culture  up  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  —  corresponding   with  the   "Little  Go" 
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Rev.  examination — even  more  than  a  Matriculation  exami- 

Prehendarxj  nation.    I  can  understand  the  University  saying  :  ' 1  We 

Whittington,  "  cannot  accept  a  student  who  is  very  good  for  that 

M.A.,  and  "  particular  subject,  who  has  gone  in  for  the  Moral 

Mr.  D.  "  Science  Tripos,  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  is  a  man 

Savage.  "  0f  some  culture  in  other  subjects." 

15  Oct  1892        12,644.  You  would  not  demand  more  than  Cambridge 
'  now  gives  P — No.    I  can  quite  understand  the  University 

saying  "  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  number  of  young 
"  fellows  coming  up  in  one  subject,  and  yet  being 
"  ignoramuses  in  everything  ehie." 

12.645.  Among  your  students  are  a  number  of  men 
who  have  been  at  work  all  the  daytime  ? — Yes. 

12.646.  Will  they  at  any  time  in  their  lives  be  able 
to  give  up  their  daytime,  and  belong  to  any  other 
institution  which  would  require  day  work  ? — For  a 
short  time  they  might  be  able  to  do  so.  Many  of  them 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

12.647.  By  some  system  of  scholarships  they  might 
be  able  to  ?■ — Yes,  that  of  course  would  facilitate  it. 

12.648.  You  have  told  us  clearly  what  it  is  you  want 
from  us.  Supposing  that  the  Gresham  Charter,  or 
anything  like  that,  were  taken,  you  would  wish  the 
clause  which  only  gives  degrees  to  people  who  belong  to 
certain  institutions  or  colleges,  to  be  modified  or  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  allow  attendance  at  your  lectures  to 
count  either  altogether  instead  of  that,  or  partly  so? — 
You  see  at  present  the  Gresham  Charter  does  not  give 
any  recognition  at  all  of  evening  study. 

12.649.  It  obliges  people  to  belong  to  certain  institu- 
tions ? — We  are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  University 
extension.  I  am  on  the  council  of  the  University 
extension,  so  I  know  the  operation  of  it.  The  majority 
of  their  students  cannot  give  day  attendance.  You 
might  ask,  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  present 
students  for  anything  like  University  recognition. 
There  is  that.  Every  term  we  have  a  cla.ss  for  the 
London  University  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  also  for  the 
Intermediate  Examination.  This  year  we  had  several 
students  who  passed  the  Matriculation,  one  taking  the 
12th  place  in  the  Honours  division.  That  would  be 
largely  developed  if  our  students  could  carry  on  these 
subjects  which  were  recognised  by  the  University  as 
subjects  to  be  taken  for  degrees. 

12.650.  Would  any  other  University  recognition, 
short  of  a  degree,  meet  your  views  to  a  certain  extent  ? 
Supposing  the  University  were  to  give  certificates  ; 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  were  some  body,  some 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  empowered  to  deal 
with  the  evening  class  business,  and  a  system  by  which 
not  degrees,  but  certificates  of  proficiency  were  given 
to  those  evening  class  students,  would  that  meet  your 
view  ? — That  would  be  certainly  a  recognition.  I 
suppose  especially  that  would  be  valuable,  because  I 
am  assuming  that  there  would  not  be  the  requirement 
of  residence  at  any  of  the  colleges. 

12.651.  Not  for  a  certificate,  certainly  P — But  I  do 
not  think  that  would  satisfy  us  altogether.  I  think 
there  are  aspirants  for  something  better  than  that,  and 
higher  than  that — wishing  to  go  on  with  their  studies. 
I  can  understand  the  University  saying  "  We  will  not 
"  grant  that  under  a  course  of  study  it  may  be  of  three 
"  or  four  years;"  we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  say,  "You  cannot,  in  the  evening,  give 
"  sufficient  time  for  study  to  qualify  you  to  come  up 
"  for  examination  in  as  short  atinae  as  daily  attending 
"  students."  I  can  understand  their  saying  that,  and 
therefore,  requiring  a  much  longer  time. 

12.652.  As  I  daresay  you  know,;  the  University  ex- 
tension people  are  anxious  that  "the  new  University 
should  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands  and  absorb 
them,  and  do  what  they  are  now  doing  with  regard  to 
the  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

12.653.  Supposing  that  was  undertaken  by  the  new 
University  on  a  system  of  their  own  P — There  I  must 
answer  (Mr.  Anstie  is  present,  and  he  knows),  that  we 
are  endowed  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  we  could  not 
give  up  the  others  who  would  not  be  students  of  the 
University.  A  large  number  of  our  students  are  poor 
students. 

12.654.  The  University  would  be  recognising  your 
work,  while  they  were  doing  the  same  thing  themselves. 
Would  not  that  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
and  overlapping? — No  more  than  it  is  doing  at  the 
present  moment,  because  that  is  going  on  now,  and 
actually  at  our  own  college  we  have  classes  in  connexion 
with  the  University  extension. 


12.655.  Supposing  we  were  to  accede  to  their  wishes, 
you  see  nothing  to  interfere  with  what  you  ask  for 
now  ? — -No  ;  nothing  will  show  it  more  than  our  having 
classes- in  connexion  with  the  University  extension. 

12.656.  You  have,  1  think,  made  arrangements  with 
the  Working  Men's  College  and  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion to  work  together,  and  not  to  overlap  each  other  ?  

Yes,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  and  we  are  associated 
with  the  Birkbeck  under  the  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  I  hope  that  much  good  may  arise  from 
that,  and  that  we  may  not  have  the  overlapping  of 
centres.  Where,  for  instance,  we  have  a  subject  which 
only  draws  a  small  number,  and  they  have  a  subject 
which  only  draws  a  small  number  of  students  we 
should  work  those  together,  and  so  make  a  good  class 
out  of  the  two  institutions. 

12.657.  And  anything  we  may  do  for  you  you  would 
wish  us  to  do  for  them — treat  you  all  in  a  body  P — I  am 
not  able  to  say  what  the  Birkbeck  would  say  for  them- 
selves. They  may  be  aspirants  for  something  higher. 
I  may  say  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  jrupil 
teachers,  elementary  teachers.  They  are  a  class  who 
cannot  possibly  attend  in  the  daytime,  and  they  are 
great  aspirants  for  something  higher  than  they  have 
got. 

12.658.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  get  a  little 
more  clearly  on  the  notes  the  relation  in  which  you 
stand  to  the  various  educational  agencies  in  London. 
The  City  of  London  College,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
forms,  together  with  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the 
Northampton  Institution,  which  is  now  in  process  of 
creation,  a  single  body  known  as  the  City  Polytechnic, 
which  is  under  the  scheme  to  give  instruction  on  the 
lines  marked  out,  and  for  that  purpose  receives  endow- 
ments from  public  funds  ? — That  is  so. 

12.659.  That  City  Polytechnic  is  on  the  same  footing, 
speaking  broadly,  with  various  other  institutions  of  a 
like  kind,  such  as  the  Begent  Street  Polytechnic,  the 
institution  at  the  East  End  known  as  the  People's 
Palace,  and  the  recently  opened  one  in  the  Borough 
Road  ? — May  I  draw  a  distinction  between  ourselves 
and  those,  which  I  think  you  are  forgetting  ? 

12.660.  You  shall  draw  the  distinction  afterwards. 
On  broad  lines  you  are  in  fact  working  under  identically 
similar  schemes  ? — That  is  so. 

12.661.  Then  there  is  the  Battersea  one,  which  is  in 
progress,  and  one  or  two  in  the  North  of  London  ? — 
Yes. 

12.662.  All  those  bodies  are  to  some  extent  under 
the  regulative  influence  and  authority  of  the  Central 
Governing  Body,  which  administers  the  funds  by  which 
they  are  endowed  P — Yes. 

12.663.  They  are  all  in  that  relation  to  the  Central 
Governing  Body,  which  has  considerable  funds  ? — Yes. 

12.664.  And  which  has  lately  made  a  further  dis- 
tribution of  its  money  in  addition  to  chat  which  it  is 
directed  to  make  by  the  scheme  under  which  it  exists  ? 
— (Mr.  Savage.)  It  would  not  be  within  our  personal 
knowledge.    We  have  not  received  any. 

12.665.  (To  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Whittington.)  Does 
not  that  form  a  body  of  secondary  educational  agencies, 
which,  in  fact,  possess  a  very  considerable  influence, 
and  which  might  be  very  properly  dealt  with  on  a 
footing  of  its  own  ? — That  is  so;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
that  would  lead  at  all  towards  a  degree. 

12.666.  What  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  this :  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  in  answer  to  my  Lord  that  you  do  not 
desire  that  you  as  institutions  shall  be  personally 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? — 
I  have  not  touched  that  point,  but  if  you  ask  me  that 
is  a  sore  point  with  regard  to  these  institutions.  What 
they  say  is  this.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  it  stands.  There  is  a  clause  which  says 
they  may  do  something  for  us,  but  if  there  is  no  repre- 
sentation of  these  institutions  they  never  will.  It  will 
be  against  their  interest  to  do  it. 

]  2,667.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Central 
Governing  Body  contains  some  strong  educational 
elements,  amongst  others  one  from  University  College 
(Lord  Reay  is  a  member,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of 
this  Commission),  one  from  King's  College,  and  one 
from  the  University  of  London.  The  School  Board 
also  sends  members.  Having  regard  to  the  relation  in 
which  you  stand  to  that  body,  might  it  not  answer 
your  purpose  if  that  body  as  such  were  represented  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  University,  so  as  to  give  a 
kind  of  footing  for  your  claims  ? — It  certainly  is  an 
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advantage  to  have  those  gentlemen  associated  with  lis, 
but  it  is  not  so  direct  a  representation  as  the  institution 
would  like. 

12.668.  But  you  could  hardly  expect  anything  like  a 
direct  representation  on  the  Seriate,  could  you  ? — If  we 
are  recognised  as  one  of  the  teaching  centres  of  the 
University,  then  we  might  expect  that  we  should  have 
a  representative,  if  it  was  only  one  for  all  three  insti- 
tutions. 

12.669.  Have  you  considered  the  large  numbers  to 
which  you  would  swell  out  this  unfortunate  body  if  all 
the  institutions  which  stand  in  the  same  rank  were 
severally  represented?  Would  it  not  really  answer 
your  purpose  in  a  practical  sense  if  that  body  which 
stands  in  a  regulative  position  to  all  of  you  were 
represented  ? — It  would  certainly  in  a  great  way,  I  am 
bound  to  admit.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  when  we 
are  really  in  working  order. 

12.670.  I  mean  assuming  the  scheme  will  be  carried 
out  ? — Yes,  assuming  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out  it 
is  a  step  towards  representation. 

12.671.  There  would  be  in  fact  some  degree  of  repre- 
sentation ? — Yes,  but  it  is  somewhat  minimised  by  the 
large  number  of  institutions. 

12.672.  We  have  to  deal  with  several  millions  of 
population,  and  a  great  number  of  educational  agencies, 
and  if  every  educational  agency  insists  upon  being 
personally  or  institutionally  represented  you  will  easily 
see  that  anything  like  organisation  will  be  impractic- 
able?— Undoubtedly  it  meets  a  good  deal  of  that  diffi- 
culty. 

12.673.  Though  not  answering  all  your  desires  you 
would  be  willing  to  accept  that,  would  you  ? — You  are 
speaking  now  as  regards  representation,  are  you  ? 

12,674  Yes?— Yes,  I  think  that  undoubtedly  would 
be  a  decided  benefit  for  us.  That  is,  assuming  we  were 
recognised  as  one  of  the  teaching  institutions. 

12.675.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  should  be 
recognised  individually  as  a  teaching  body.  That  is  to 
say,  it  would  be  for  the  Governing  Body  to  say  how  far 
they  would  recognise  you.  But  assuming  that  the 
central  Governing  Body  represented  you  so  as  to  obtain 
for  you  privileges  which  you  might  reasonally  demand, 
could  you  ask  for  more  ? — You  see  you  have  represen- 
tatives of  two  colleges  who  will  be  in  large  force. 

12.676.  Why  do  you  assume  that  they  will  be  in 
large  force  ? — Because  of  the  scheme. 

12.677.  You  must  not  assume  that  that  will  be  the 
scheme;  that  scheme  is  referred  to  us  to  consider  ? — 
But  we  are  here  as  witnesses  asking  to  be  recognised 
under  a  system. 

12.678.  Under  some  system  ? — We  are  showing  where- 
in the  Gresham  scheme  does  not  meet  our  wishes.  You 
see  what  I  mean.  Under  the  Gresham  scheme  what 
we  feel  is  that  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  those 
institutions  whose  interests  would  not  be  to  admit  us. 

12.679.  Then  assuming  that  strong  institutional 
representation  on  the  governing  body  you  would  re- 
gard that  as  hostile  to  your  interests,  and  interests 
which  are  in  pmi  casu  with  yours  ? — As  recognised  in 
that  scheme  I  cannot  tell  what  it  might  be  in  the 
future. 

12.680.  What  you  say  now  seems  to  point  to  a 
certain  amount  of  competition  between  your  educa- 
tional institution  and  the  two  colleges  on  whose  peti- 
tion the  Charter  was  granted  ? — Exactly. 

12.681.  I  suppose  that  is  true  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  say 
one  word  against  those.  It  is  only  as  regards  their 
own  interests.  Those  institutions  have  evening  classes, 
and,  therefore,  their  object  would  not  be  to  give  en- 
couragement to  others  who  have  evening  classes. 

12.682.  Then  putting  the  question  upon  a  broad  foot- 
ing, and  asking  you  to  answer  from  a  general  point 
of  view,  as  an  educationalist,  would  it  not  be  your 
view  that  this  evening  instruction,  which  must  always 
occupy  a  somewhat  secondary  position,  should,  speak- 
ing generally,  have  its  lines  determined  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  higher  education  of  the  metro- 
polis ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  only  fair. 

12.683.  You  would  be  willing  to  see  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  University  substantially  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  hio-her 
form  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 


12.684.  And  you  would  be  willing  to  accommodate 
your  teaching  to  the  lines  which  they  might  lay  down  ? 
■ — Undoubtedly. 

12.685.  But  you  would  ask  that  there  should  be  in 
the  body  who  exercised  the  full  control  some  representa- 
tion of  your  interests,  and  interests  which  are  in  the 
same  position  with  yours  ? — Yes. 

12.686.  Substantially  that  is  your  position  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  involves  the  recognition  by  the  future  Uni- 
versity, whatever  it  may  be,  as  in  some  sense  the  teach- 
ing body. 

12.687.  It  might  be  that  your  own  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  might  be  written  down  in  a  charter  or  constitu- 
tion as  constituent  elements,  or  it  might  be  left  to  the 
Senate  to  determine  from  time  to  time  what  institu- 
tions should  be  dealt  with.  Would  not  the  latter  be 
a  sufficient  safeguard  of  your  interests,  assuming 
always  that  there  was  on  that  body  such  a  representa- 
tion as  would  secure  due  regard  to  your  claims,  and 
the  especial  organ  or  department  created  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — It  would  to  a  certain  extent  meet  us,  but  it 
would  not  be  of  course  that  which  we  would  seek  to 
have  distinct  recognition  as  ;part  of  the  University 
teaching. 

12.688.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  I  dare- 
say, that  nobody  thinks  he  has  quite  justice  done  him  ? 
— Every  man  of  course  tries  to  get  as  much  justice  done 
him  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have. 

12.689.  If  you  could  not  get  more  you  would  be  glad 
to  get  less  ? — Of  course.  It  would  be  a  step  un- 
doubtedly beyond  what  the  Gresham  Charter  at  pre- 
sent gives  us. 

12.690.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  with  respect  to 
all  those  institutions  which  you  have  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  charitable  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  they  are  to  afford  by  means  of  the  public 
funds  at  their  disposal  assistance  in  educational  matters 
to  the  poorer  classes  ? — Undoubtedly.  The  only  dis- 
tinction at  present,  as  you  know,  existing  between 
ourselves  and  the  Polytechnic  in  Regent  Street,  which 
you  properly  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  typical  institu- 
tions, is  that  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  City  of 
London  College  do  not  carry  on  technical  work  ?  That 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Northampton  Institution. 

12.691.  In  the  sister  institution? — Yes.  So  that 
when  they  are  all  members  one  of  the  other  they  will 
be  able  to  go  and  get  it. 

12.692.  When  you  have  the  Northampton  Institution 
completed  you  will  be  a  perfected  body  ? — Yes. 

12.693.  (Mr.  Palmer.  )  With  reference  to  the  last 
question  that  Mr.  Anstie  put  to  you  as  to  your  institu- 
tion and  the  other  institutions  that  are  comprised  in 
the  City  Polytechnic  Institution  being  devoted  prima- 
rily to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  may  I  not 
say  that  the  purposes  of  the  institutions  which  are  com- 
prised within  the  City  Polytechnic  the  institutions  are 
connoted  by  the  grant  which  is  given  from  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  Fund  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12,694  And  the  colleges  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Gresham  scheme  may  be  said  to  have  their  purposes 
connoted  to  some  extent  by  the  Government  grant  to 
University  Colleges  ? — Yes. 

12.695.  I  am  only  mentioning  that  to  show  that  there 
is  possibly  some  reason  against  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  those  bodies  which  are  comprised  within  the  City 
Polytechnic  Institution  for  direct  representation  on 
the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  the  future  University. 
That  being  said  of  course  I  understand  that  you  would 
be  willing  and  would  be  anxious  to  have  some  represen- 
tation such  as  Mr.  Anstie  has  indicated,  and  also  that 
you  would  wish  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  a  degree  ? 
— Yes. 

12.696.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  How  many  centres 
have  you  ? — Only  one. 

12.697.  And  yet  you  have  42  professors  ? — Yes. 

12.698.  It  is  a  large  proportion  of  professors ;  how 
are  they  paid  ? — In  most  cases  two-thirds  of  the  pay- 
ments of  the  pupils  go  to  the  teacher,  and  a  third 
towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

12.699.  Then  all  the  payment  depends  on  the  num- 
bers attending  P — Almost  entirely.  In  some  cases 
where  you  cannot  expect  a  large  number  there  is  a 
principle  adopted  of  paying  the  teachers  a  minimum 
sum. 

12.700.  Have  you  any  other  endowment  ?— We  have 
1,0002;.  a  year  now. 
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  12,702.  I  suppose  you  have  no  surplus  fund  for 

prizes,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — We  give  prizes,  but 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  provided  from  outside  as 
you  will  see  by  the  calendar.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  Principal's  and  other  Professor's  prizes,  and  the 
City  Companies  give  prizes. 

12.703.  What  proportion  of  men  and  women  have 
you  ?  ■ —  In  those  classes  which  we  could  not  reckon 
among  the  classes  for  University  teaching,  and  of  course 
the  vocal  music  class,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
women.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  about  15 
per  cent,  for  the  other  branches  of  study. 

12.704.  Are  any  of  your  professors  women? — The 
teachers  of  pianoforte  and  typewriting. 

12.705.  Are  the  students  just  ordinary  working 
people  ? — TSTo.  The  class  of  students  varies  very 
much.  Tbey  vary  from  the  poor  artisan  up  to  the 
clerk  who  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  Some  subjects 
are  those  which  a  clerk  would  take.  For  instance,  we 
used  to  give  Arabic  and  Hindustani.  The  principle 
which  we  adopt  is  this :  if  12  students  come  to  us 
desiring  a  subject  we  find  a  teacher.  Tou  can  easily 
conceive  that  there  are  some  subjects  which  would 
attract  a  clerk  who  is  doing  well ;  English  literature 
and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  We  have  even 
a  writing  class  and  arithmetic  class,  and  classes  of  that 
kind.  So  that  you  see  our  students  vary  very  much 
indeed  in  their  status,  but  a  large  proportion  are  really 
those  that  I  have  mentioned.  Then  1  should  tell  you 
that,  although  their  status  may  be  fair  as  being  clerks 
in  good  houses,  yet  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
earn  is  very  small.  It  is  quite  the  custom  for  young 
men  to  come  up  to  the  City,  enter  a  good  house  of 
business,  and  for  two  years  have  nothing.  That  is 
the  time  that  we  want  to  lay  hold  of  them  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  into  idle  habits,  and  to  encourage 
habits  of  study. 

12.706.  I  remark  that  a  considerable  number  are 
studying  French  ? — Yes,  because,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  French  is  a  bread-and-butter  subject.  A 
young  man  comes  and  learns  French  and  is  able  to  go 
into  a  counting  house  and  say:  "I  can  do  French 
"  correspondence,"  and  can  demand  a  higher  salarjr. 

12.707.  Latin  is  not  a  bread-and-butter  subject,  is  it  ? 
I  see  there  are  128  out  of  the  number  studying  Latin  ? 
— That  is  so.  Some  of  them  are  preparing  for  the 
London  University,  and  then  again  it  is  a  foundation 
for  other  languages.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 
Those  would  be  of  a  better  class  as  a  general  rule. 
Some  of  them  are  the  elementary  teachers  to  whom  I 
have  alluded. 

12.708.  What  payments  do  they  make  for  attending 
these  lectures  ? — They  average  about  6s.  6d.  a  term. 
The  fees  are  in  the  prospectus  which  I  will  put  in.  They 
vary  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s.  a  term. 

12.709.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  have  reduced  your  fees  in 
consequence  of  the  grant  ? — Yes. 

12.710.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  your  teachers 
conduct  the  class  examinations  ? — Yes. 

12.711.  You  have  examinations  in  addition? — The 
teachers  generally  at  the  end  of  the  terms  have  their 
class  examinations.  Our  annual  examination  by  out- 
side examiners  is  only  once  a  year. 

12.712.  What  you  desire  of  the  University  is  that 
your  course  of  study  should  be  taken  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  degree  ? — Subject.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  to 
modification,  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
authorities  of  the  University  should  take  it  as  we  have 
it  now.  They  should  approve  the  subjects  and  the 
examiners  should  be  approved  by  the  University. 

12.713.  His  Lordship  mentioned  certificates.  If  those 
certificates  were  taken  as  part  of  the  study  required 
for  the  degree  that  would  satisfy  you  ? — It  would  go  a 
good  way  towards  it. 

12.714.  A  very  few  at  the  present  time  pass  on  to  the 
degree,  I  see  it  is  only  five  in  three  years.  Do  you 
think  that  number  would  be  very  much  increased  ?  — 
Yes,  by  recognition.  Seven  students  have  gone  in  for 
Matriculation  this  year  alone. 


12.715.  One  can  understand  students  going  in  for  the 
Matriculation  examination  ? — But  you  think  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  would  go  on  for  a 
degree. 

12.716.  The  number  following  on  for  a  degree  is 
considerably  less  ? — There  you  touch  the  difficulty.  It 
is  because  our  class  education  has  not  been  recognised 
by  the  University  as  contributing  towards  the  degree 
in  any  way. 

12.717.  You  would  be  quite  willing  that  the  syllabus 
and  examinations  should  be  approved  and  the  teachers 

 ? — Approved,  undoubtedly.     I    cannot   ask  the 

University  to  do  this  unless  the  teachers  were  approved, 
the  subjects  approved,  and  examiners  appointed.  I 
can  understand  the  University  saying  :  "  No,  we  must 
appoint  our  own  examiners." 

12.718.  What  sort  of  persons  would  they  be  who 
obtain  the  degrees  ? — Several  have  been  clergymen 
who  have  attended  my  own  Divinity  class,  and  who 
have  been  led  on  from  that  to  take  Holy  Orders. 

12.719.  Then  they  have  not  been  this  class  of  persons 
who  come  to  you  for  evening  work? — Yes,  they  have 
been.  Generally  speaking  such  have  been  members  of 
the  Divinity  class,  and  earning  their  bread  in  the  day. 

12.720.  Who  were  occupied  during  the  day  in  paro- 
chial work  ? — -No,  they  were  not  clergymen  then.  I 
hope,  I  may  say,  that  it  was  attending  the  class  that 
gave  them  the  taste  for  studies  of  that  kind,  and  they 
went  on  to  something  higher.  Others  are  teachers  as 
well. 

12.721.  Your  students  are  quite  voluntary  students. 
What  motive  induces  them  to  come  ? — The  two  motives 
that  probably  induce  them  to  come  are  these  :  one  is  to 
give  them  a  better  position  so  as  to  be  able  to  command 
a  better  position  in  the  counting  house  or  office  by 
reason  of  what  they  have  acquired  ;  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  for  getting  learning  per  se.  They 
feel  their  ignorance ;  they  come  to  London  at  a  very 
early  age,  indeed,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  culture. 
They  are  stirred  up  to  attend  these  classes  and  improve 
themselves.  We  are  astonished  to  find  how  when  a 
young  man  begins  a  subject  and  does  well,  he  goes  on 
to  a  large  number  of  other  subjects,  not  for  paying 
purposes,  but  for  learning  per  se. 

12.722.  Would  you  add  to  that  expression,  you  are 
glad  to  find  that  ? — -Yes,  I  would  add  that  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  so. 

12.723.  You  would  not  wish  that  that  kind  of  feeling 
should  be  in  any  way  repressed  ? — Certainly  not ;  I 
would  encourage  it  in  every  way  possible. 

12.724.  Do  you  think  that  other  kinds  of  induce- 
ments such  as  prizes,  the  hope  of  getting  degrees,  and 
so  on,  do  tend  somewhat  to  diminish  that  love  of  know- 
ledge ? — In  some  few  cases,  but  I  think  human  nature 
is  such  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  wants  a  stimu- 
lant of  some  kind.  There  are  some  who  think  that  in 
schools  you  had  better  not  have  a  prize,  but  I  was 
36  years  a  schoolmaster,  and  I  think  human  nature 
wants  a  stimulant.  I  think  prizes  are  stimulants.  If 
you  ask  me  if  learning  is  as  valuable  without  prizes, 
there  I  should  be  prepared  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
man  who  did  not  need  a  stimulant  that  his  learning 
would  be  more  valuable.  Going  in  for  prizes,  of 
course,  does  make  a  student  go  in  for  cramming  more 
than  if  he  loves  learning  per  se. 

12.725.  Therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
general  education  of  London,  one  must  be  careful  not 
by  offering  inducements  such  as  degrees,  prizes  and  so 
on,  to  damp  that  feeling  ? — I  would  ask  Sir  George 
whether  he  thought  that  at  the  University  the  dropping 
of  the  degree  would  induce  students  not  to  go  to  the 
University. 

12.726.  We  feel  that  in  the  University  ?— Yes, 
I  know,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  the  University 
authorities  would  not  think  of  stopping  it. 

12.727.  You  have  that  feeling  operating  very  largely 
in  London  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  be  very  much  afraid  to 
stop  that  stimulant. 

12.728.  We  have  had  that  brought  before  us  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  Persons  are  induced  to  attend 
these  evening  classes  by  a  desire  of.  getting  knowledge, 
are  they  not  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  so  m  the  University 
extension,  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  students 
of  the  University  extension  who  do  not  go  up  for 
examination.  But  you  will  find  how  the  University 
teacher  deplores  it,  and  says  how  very  few  come  into 
the  class  teaching  afterwards. 
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12.729.  In  answer  to  his  Lordship's  question  with 
regard  to  whether  you  would  wish  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  University,  that  is  to  say,  obliterated,  you  replied 
that  you  could  not  be  obliberated  because  you  had  a 
certain  endowment  ? — Not  only  that,  but  considerably 
more  than  half  of  our  students  could  not  avail  them- 
selves of  University  teaching. 

12.730.  So  that,  irrespective  of  that  reason  of  the 
endowment,  you  would  still  desire  to  retain  your 
independence  ? — We  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  cannot  take  University  teaching. 

12.731.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  evil  to  the 
education  of  London  if  the  University  absorbed  you 
and  similar  institutions,  and  did  not  leave  them  a 
certain  amount  of  autonomy  and  independence  P — 
Undoubtedly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  should 
not  be  quite  willing  for  the  University  to  absorb  every 
part  of  it,  which  dealt  with  University  teaching,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  my  council. 

12.732.  On  the  whole  it  could  hardly  do  that  ?— No, 
it  could  hardly  do  that. 

12.733.  On  the  whole  you  desire  to  be  left  with  your 
independence,  but  you  desire  that  your  teaching  exami- 
nation and  syllabuses  should  be  regulated  and  recog- 
nised by  the  University  P — Yes  ;  our  independence  not 
to  involve  lack  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
University,  nor  even  the  power  of  control  by  the 
University  over  such  students  as  were  seeking  degrees. 

12,731.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Gresham  Charter. 
Are  you  particularly  wedded  to  the  idea  of  there  being 


a  separate  and  independent  University,  or  would  it 
satisfy  you  if  the  present  University  of  London  were 
made  to  fulfil  the  purposes  which  you  require  ? — 
I  answer  that  distinctly  in  this  way ;  I  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  London  University  if  it 
were  made  to  meet  our  interests. 

12.735.  Have  you  any  preference  the  one  for  the 
other  ? — You  see  the  one  is  a  known  body,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

12.736.  With  regard  to  representation,  it  might  be 
possible,  perhaps,  that  there  should  be  so  much  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate.  It  would  probably  satisfy 
you  if  there  were  representation  on  certain  boards  of 
studies  ? — Yes,  probably. 

12.737.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  University 
worked  this  great  subject  through  the  medium  of 
some  committee  or  some  body  of  that  kind,  you  would 
be  content  then  to  have  your  representation  on  that 
body  P — I  think  that  is  as  much  as  we  could  expect. 

12.738.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  more  you 
wish  to  say  to  us  P — No.  I  should  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  the  Commission  may  put  to  me,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  point  that  I  wish  to  say 
anything  about  beyond  what  you  will  find  in  the 
papers  we  have  placed  before  you  showing  the  class 
of  subjects  of  study  in  our  college.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  a  very  admirable  laboratory ;  and  we 
have  a  large  number  of  students  who  come  there  for 
practical  working,  and  become  assistants  afterwards  at 
other  places  of  scientific  study. 
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12.739.  {Chairman.)  You  come  here  to  represent  the 
Birkbeck  Institute  P — Yes.  I  should  like  to  state  that 
Lord  Northbvook,  our  President,  approves  of  my 
attending  here  to-day.  His  Lordship  would  have  been 
present  at  the  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury  but  for 
indisposition,  and  if  it  were  felt  necessary  he  would  be 
quite  willing  to  appear  before  this  Commission.  If  his 
attendance  is  not  required  he  is  willing  to  leave  in  my 
hands  the  representation  of  the  institution. 

12.740.  You  have  handed  in  a  book,  but  perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  shortly  what  is  the  origin  of  your  institu- 
tion, and  how  long  it  has  been  established  P — It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1823  by  Dr.  George  Birkbeck. 
In  the  historical  sketch  which  I  have  handed  in  you 
will  find  that  he  was  professor  at  the  Andersonian 
Institution  at  Glasgow,  and  became  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  giving  scientific  instruction  to  artisans. 
He  gave  such  lectures  in  that  city.  In  the  year  1823 
a  suggestion  appeared  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  to 
the  effect  that  an  institution  should  be  established  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  scientific  instruction 
to  artisans  and  others,  in  short  we  might  say  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

12.741.  Is  your  institution  endowed  ? — There  is  no 
endowment,  with  the  exception  of  1,000Z.  per  ani\um, 
which  we  are  now  receiving  from  the  funds  of  the 
City  Parochial  Charities  ;  we  have  no  endowment 
beyond  that. 

12.742.  Fees  are  charged,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  The 
fees  are  very  variable.  They  start  to  outsiders  at  3s. 
per  term,  and  go  up  to  two  guineas  in  the  case  of  two 
special  classes  for  the  University  Examinations.  The 
average  may  be  said  to  be  about  5s.  to  6s.  per  term. 
That  is  for  three  months. 

12.743.  How  many  terms  in  the  year? — Three  full 
terms  and  a  short  summer  term. 

12.744.  "What  are  the  subjects  taught  ? — We  have 
supplied  to  the  Commissioners  a  statement  in  which  the 
subjects  are  grouped  under  modern  languages,  Latin, 
and  Greek  ;  mathematics ;  natural  science,  including 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  botany,  geology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  mechanics  ;  applied  science  ; 
law  and  mental  science  ;  English  language,  literature, 
and  history  ;  and  special  classes  for  University  exami- 
nations. In  addition  there  are  commercial  classes  for 
such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  arithmetic, 
with  English ;  and  several  technical  classes  including 
machine  construction,  land  surveying,  building  con- 
struction, metallurgy,  agriculture,  &c. ;  and  there  are 
music  classes  also. 


12.745.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  How 
many  lectures  are  there  in  each  term  ?  Do  they  vary 
according  to  the  subjects  ? — Yes.  The  usual  number 
would  be  12  lectures  a  term,  but  sometimes  there 
are  special  class  meetings,  and  then  the  number  would 
be  increased. 

12.746.  Do  you  give  certificates  P — Our  students 
attend  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  many  go  to  the  Lon- 
don University,  and  at  the  end  of  our  third  term  we 
hold  institution  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  award- 
ing certain  special  prizes  and  aggregate  prizes.  But 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  examine  in  every  subject, 
because  the  examinations  I  have  mentioned  so  well 
cover  the  ground. 

12.747.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  number  of 
attendances  ?  What  pressure  is  there  to  induce 
attendance  ?  Is  it  merely  the  examination  at  the  end  ? 
■ — In  the  case  of  the  Science  and  Art  Classes  we  expect 
each  student  to  make  20  attendances,  which  is  the 
minimum  number  for  bringing  the  grant  to  the  insti- 
tution, 20  out  of  the  30  or  36,  or  even  more  class  meet- 
ings.   It  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  grant. 

12.748.  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  obliged  to  do 
it  ? — No,  not  obliged,  but  the  fees  of  the  classes  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  will  be 
found  to  be  very  cheap.  You  will  observe  that  we 
give  instruction  for  4s.  or  5s.  for  the  session.  This 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  grant 
given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
Department  requires  a  minimum  attendance  at  lec- 
tures, and  the  minimum  is  20.  When  we  issue 
tickets  to  the  students  at  these  cheap  rates  we  state 
upon  the  ticket  that  they  are  expected  to  make  20 
attendances,  and  sit  at  the  examination  in  May,  unless 
prevented.  Of  course  there  are  many  causes  which 
may  prevent  their  doing  so.  A  student  may  be  called 
on  to  proceed  to  country  to  pursue  his  occupation ;  or 
from  ill-health  or  other  reasons,  he  may  be  unable  to 
attend.  But  still,  generally,  the  rjupils  present  them- 
selves for  examination.  I  am  not  prepared  with  any 
per-centage,  but  I  should  think  60  or  70  per  cent., 
present  themselves. 

12.749.  How  often  are  the  examinations  held  ? — Once 
a  year. 

12.750.  Who  appoints  the  examiners  ? — Do  you  mean 
our  own  examinations  or  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment? The  Science  and  Art  examiners  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  Department. 
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gresham  university  commission  : 


G.M.Morris,  12,751.  Are  you  under  that  Department  ? — Certain 
Esq.,  LL.B.    of  our  classes  arei  n  connexion  with  it. 

'  12,752.  Have  you  always  worked  with  them  since 

15  Oct.  1892.    tliey  were  started  ?—  No.    We   first   commenced  to 
associate  ourselves  with  them  about  25  years  ago. 

12.753.  You  have  your  own  examinations,  and  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  the  Society  of  Arts  Examinations. 

12.754.  When  do  your  own  examinations  take  place  ? 
— In  June. 

12.755.  And  the  others? — The  others  take  place  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  go  through  May. 

12.756.  Do  the  students  go  up  for  the  Society  of  Arts 
examination  before  they  go  up  for  yours  ? — Yes,  but 
very  few  would  go  to  our  own  examinations.  We 
think  it  is  unnecessary  to  duplicate  this  work,  and 
we  only  hold  examinations  now  in  subjects  in  which  we 
have  special  prizes  or  aggregate  prizes. 

12.757.  Wnat  is  the  number  of  your  students  ? — The 
numbers  attending  the  classes  during  the  session 
which  is  referred  to  in  our  last  published  report  are 
these.  The  total  entries  amounted  to  14,472.  In  the 
first  term  we  had  5,609  ;  in  the  second  term  4,569  ;  in 
the  third  term  3,509,  and  in  the  last,  the  short  summer 
term,  785. 

12.758.  Would  they  be  the  same  men  to  a  great 
degree  ? — To  a  certain  extent  they  would  be  the  same 
men  continuing  their  studies.  Some  of  them,  are  so 
earnest  that  they  go  on  through  the  summer.  That  is 
why  we  hold  the  summer  term. 

12.759.  Do  you  have  any  continuous  study  extending 
over  more  than  a  year  ? — Yes. 

12.760.  How  many  years? — In  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics we  have  a  series  of  classes  which  would  extend 
over  some  four  or  five  years. 

12.761.  Have  you  any  extra  examination  at  the  end 
of  that  ? — The  higher  classes  would  lead  to  the  higher 
examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in- 
cluding the  calculus  in  the  case  of  mathematics.  The 
first  certificate  in  calculus  ever  given  to  a  woman 
was  awarded  to  one  of  our  students.  We  carry  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  other  subjects  to  the  highest  point. 

12.762.  Do  you  ever  go  in  for  degrees  of  any  kind? — ■ 
Yes.  I  will  proceed  to  that.  In  physiology  we  have  a 
two  years'  course ;  botany,  two  years ;  biology,  two 
years ;  chemistry,  the  same ;  and  again  in  experi- 
mental physics  wo  have  a  two  years'  course,  and 
in  some  cases,  we  even  go  beyond  the  two  years. 

12.763.  Do  you  say  they  ever  go  up  for  the  Matricu- 
lation examination  of  the  University  ? — Yes.  We  have 
had  some  very  satisfactory  results.  In  the  last  pub- 
lished yearly  report  you  will  see  that  no  less  than  106 
passed  the  examinations  of  the  London  University.  Of 
these,  15  passed  the  B.Sc.  degree,  5  in  honours  ;  13 
passed  the  Intermediate  in  Science  Examination,  3  in 
honours ;  21  passed  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.) ; 
20  passed  the  Intermediate  M.B.,  1  in  honours;  1  the 
B.A.  degree,  with  honours  ;  10  Intermediate  in  Arts, 
1  in  honours  ;  1  Intermediate  in  Laws;  25  the  Matri- 
culation, 1  in  honours.  So  that  we  have  a  total  of  106 
in  that  year,  with  12  in  honours. 

12.764.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  honours  being  in  the  degree 
simply  ? — Five  in  the  B.Sc.  degree,  three  Interme- 
diate in  Science,  one  Intermediate  M.B.,  one  B.A. 
degree,  one  Intermediate  in  Arts,  and  one  Matricula- 
tion. 

12.765.  {Chairman.)  All  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ? — Yes. 

12.766.  Do  they  ever  go  anywhere  else  for  degrees  ? 
— Yes  ;  one  or  two  of  them  have  proceeded  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  as  they  are  mostly  poor  they  have 
not  generally,  this  advantage, 

12.767.  They  have  no  advantage  in  being  with  you 
except  the  knowledge  they  acquire  ? — That  is  so. 

12.768.  That  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  nalure  of 
your  institution  and  what  you  have  done,  what  is  it 
you  exactly  come  to  us  for  ?  Do  you  wish  for  some 
recognition  from  the  new  University  or  the  newly  con- 
stituted University,  whichever  it  may  be  ?— Yes.  In 
the  joint  memorial  which  was  sent  to  the  Commission 
we  say  : — "  The  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission,  ap- 
'■'  pointed  in  May  1888,  to  inquire  whether  '  any  and 
"  '  what  kind  of  new  University  or  Powers  was  or 
"  '  were  required  for  the  Advancement  of  Higher  Edu- 
"  '  cation  in  London,'  took  note  in  an  important  para- 


"  graph  (clause  12)  of  various  institutions  in  the 
"  metropolis  which  give  teaching  of  a  high  class,  and 
' 1  after  dwelling  upon  the  want  of  mutual  connexion 
"  between  these  various  bodies,  went  on  to  suggest 
"  that,  if  they  could  be  co-ordinated  under  a  University 
"  as  their  natural  head,  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
"  metropolis  might  gain  a  great  impetus." 

12.769.  That  is  what  you  have  presented  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  institutions  ? — Yes,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Working  Men's  College  and  the  City 
of  London  College.  That  is  really  the  cause  why  wo 
ajaproach  you.  We  think  that  higher  education  would 
be  greatly  advanced  were  it  taken  in  hand  by  some 
great  central  body .  We  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  in 
this  direction  ever  since  the  institution  was  started.  Dr. 
George  Birkbeck  founded  the  institution  really  for 
technical  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  technical 
education  to  artisans  and  others,  but  concurrently  with 
technical  education  lectures  were  given  in  such  sub- 
jects as  physiology,  fine  arts,  archasology,  history  and 
literature.  So  that  from  the  very  commencement  the 
aim  has  been  to  give  this  higher  education  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  metropolis. 

12.770.  When  you  say  you  think  the  University 
ought  to  undertake  that  work  do  you  mean  you  would 
be  prepared  to  hand  it  over  to  them,  and  to  be  absorbed 
and  cease  to  exist  ? — The  institution  has  a  great 
historical  position  having  been  established  now  for 
nearly  70  years,  and  having  led  to  the  foundation  of 
many  hundreds  of  similar  societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  so  we  should  not  perhaps  care  to  be  thoroughly 
absorbed,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  enter  into  a  most 
intimate  connexion  with  the  University  so  far  as 
regards  our  higher  work.  As  stated  in  the  joint 
memorial  we  should  be  willing  for  certain  courses  of 
study  to  be  prescribed  which  might  be  adopted  by  the 
institution.  The  teachers  of  the  institution  might  be 
appointed  by  the  University  and  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce syllabuses  ;  and  regulations  might  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  length  of  lectures,  and  the  number  of  lectures. 
Our  only  object  is  to  do  this  higher  work  in  as 
thorough  a  manner  as  possible.  The  institution  has 
had  to  contend  against  very  great  difficulties,  yet  the 
list  of  successes  will  show  what  a  great  result  has  been 
obtained. 

12.771.  No  doubt  you  have  been  doing  most  excellent 
work  ;  you  want  recognition  from  the  University,  and 
the  University  to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
your  teachers,  and  in  settling  what  should  be  taught  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly.  We  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  matter.  Our  only  object  is  to  do  the  most  that  we 
can  for  higher  education.  I  may  say  with  regard  to 
this  higher  education  that  we  have  led  the  way  as  in 
many  other  things.  The  Birkbeck  has  anticipated 
beneficial  movements  of  later  times,  and  our  arrange- 
ments are  regarded  by  various  institutions  and  followed 
very  closely.  We  look  upon  our  institution  as  being 
the  parent  of  the  others,  because  in  one  way  or  other 
they  have  arisen  from  the  Birkbeck. 

12.772.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  on  tho 
Senate  of  the  University  ? — We  should  leave  it  to  the 
authorities  to  determine  whether  we  were  worthy  of  a 
seat. 

12.773.  Would  you  be  content  if  you  have  your  people 
receive  University  certificates  after  passing  examina- 
tions, and  have  recognition  in  that  way  p — Yes,  if 
they  obtain  the  degrees  when  they  pass  the  qualifying 
examinations. 

12.774.  Supposing  you  were  able  to  qualify  anybody 
for  a  degree  you  would  wish  that  he  should  be  able  to 
go  and  take  it  straight  from  your  instruction  without 
the  necessity  of  belonging  to  any  other  institution  P — 
Yes,  that  was  the  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
Albert  Charter  as  it  was  first  called,  because  the  students 
had  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college  in 
the  University.  Our  students  could  not,  therefore,  attend 
the  examinations  of  this  proposed  University.  Now 
they  go  in  for  the  London  University  examination* 
with  the  results  which  I  have  read  which  are  remark- 
able. 

12.775.  You  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  attend- 
ance at  your  evening  classes  should  be  equivalent  to 
residence  in  one  of  the  institutions  ? — Residence  is  not 
proposed,  but  attendance.  We  think  it  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  attendance  elsewhere.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  no 
mean  authority,  pronounced  our  results  as  remarkable, 
and,  considering  the  class  of  students,  I  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  so.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Public  School 
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Eecord,  from  which  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Birkbeck  Institution  stood  above  University  College 
and  King's  College  in  the  Matriculation  Examination 
at  the  London  University.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  all. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  column  the  Birkbeck  is  cre- 
dited with  20  ;  University  College,  8  ;  King's  College,  6  ; 
so  that  we  have  more  than  the  two  colleges  combined. 
Then  in  the  next  year  we  have  17  against  7  for 
University  College,  and  none  for  King's  College,  and 
in  the  last  column  29  for  the  Birkbeck  against  11  for 
University  College  and  none  for  King's  College.  Of 
course  I  have  not  mentioned  the  numbers  from  King's 
College  School  or  University  College  School.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  institutions  merely.  I  take  it  that 
inasmuch  as  these  colleges  have  preparatory  classes 
they  imagine  there  will  be  a  fair  number  of  candidates 
who  will  proceed  to  the  examination. 

12.776.  I  think  you  have  told  us  what  you  wish. 
You  wish  for  recognition,  and  you  will  be  willing  to 
leave  the  details  very  much  to  the  new  University  ? — 
Entirely. 

12.777.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  How  many  centres 
have  you  in  London? — Only  the  one  in  Bream's 
Buildings. 

12.778.  Are  all  these  14,000  students  in  one  building  ? 
— Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  14,000  entries.  Oftentimes 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  term  "  students." 
Some  institutions  will  say  they  have,  as  in  our  case, 
14,000  students.  We  say  14,000  class  entries.  Some 
persons  will  enter,  it  may  be  two  or  three  classes,  and 
again  a  person  will  enter  two  or  three  times,  so  that 
these  must  be  specially  noted  as  entries. 

12.779.  (Chairman.)  Have  they  to  enter  a  fresh  every 
term  ? — Yes. 

12.780.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  in 
that  number  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

12.781.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  What  is  the  number 
of  students  about  ? — About  5,000  per  annum.  We  say  : 
"  Total  entries  to  all  classes."  I  noticed  with  regard  to 
a  great  organisation  that  similar  results  were  tabu- 
lated as  '•students,"  which  of  course  is  wrong.  We 
could  not  say  we  had  14,000  students.  There  are 
14,000  entries,  totalling  5,000  students. 

12.782.  All  in  one  central  institution?  —  Yes,  in 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

12.783.  It  is  a  large  institution,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12.784.  Have  you  several  lecture  rooms  ? — Yes,  20. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  eonduct  the  members  of  the 
Commission  over  the  building  if  they  would  honour  us 
by  attending  on  any  occasion.  I  may  say  that  this  is 
a  new  building.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany  in  1883,  and  the  building  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

12.785.  And  your  money  is  derived  from  ? — The 

subscriptions  of  members  or  students,  class  fees,  and 
other  payments  by  members  in  addition  to  the  grants 
already  mentioired. 

12.786.  You  say  "members'  subscriptions"? — We 
have  what  we  call  a  members'  subscription  giving 
admission  to  our  reading  room,  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  the  advantage  of  attending  our  classes  and  lectures 
at  a  reduced  rate. 

12.787.  Have  you  any  independent  fund  ?  —  None 
whatever,  except  the  1,000Z.  per  annum. 

12.788.  Then  you  are  entirely  dependent  tipon  those 
who  enter  in  one  way  or  ot^er  ? — Entirelv,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1,000Z. 

12.789.  Are  your  finances  pretty  good  ?  Do  you  joay 
your  way  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  because  we  are  favoured  with 
tne  aid  of  teachers  who  accept  oftentimes  a  very  small 
fee  for  their  services.  In  our  last  published  report  we 
had  a  balance  in  hand  of  33Z.  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  commenced  with  5oJ.  So  that  you  will  see  we 
just  paid  our  way.  This  is  up  to  the  time  of  the  receipt 
of  the  endowment  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  so 
that  now  I  hope  the  institution  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, and  be  able  to  pay  more  to  its  teachers  than  it  has 
heretofore.  I  hope  the  cause  of  education  will  be 
advanced  by  that  grant.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
make  certain  reductions  in  the  fees  for  membership 
and  some  of  our  classes,  but  we  hope  to  be  in  a  better 
position. 

12.790.  How  many  professors  have  you  ? — 60.  They 
appear  in  the  prospectus  in  the  column  headed  pro- 
fessors, but  we  do  not  give  the  title  of  professor  to 
them. 


12.791.  How  are  they  paid  ? — In  almost  every  case  G.  M.  Norris, 
by  a  capitation  grant,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Science  Esq.,  LL.B. 

and  Art  Classes,  the  rule  is  to  give  the  Government   

grant,  with  sometimes  a  capitation  grant.  [15  Oct.  1892. 

12.792.  Then  each  teacher  ? — Is  dependent  upon 

the  number  of  his  students.    That  is  the  point  I  want 
to  bring  out. 

12.793.  The  class  of  students  you  have  are  just 
persons  who  are  working  all  the  day,  are  they  ? — Yes. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  generally  they  are 
clerks,  assistants  in  shops  and  warehouses,  teachers, 
and  artisans  who  come  to  these  classes  in  the  evening. 

12.794.  And  the  motive  which  induces  them  to  come, 
what  is  that  ? — Sometimes  it  would  doubtless  be  to 
advance  their  worldly  interests,  but  in  very  many 
cases  they  come  from  the  love  of  learning. 

12.795.  What  is  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  ? 
■ — About  20  per  cent,  women. 

12.796.  In  the  subjects  which  they  study  I  notice  the 
larger  proportion  are  studying  natural  science.  That 
includes  a  very  great  many  subjects  ? — Yes  ;  it  in- 
cludes chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  physiology, 
botany,  biology,  zoology,  &c. 

12.797.  That  is  the  reason  the  numbers  are  so  large, 
because  it  includes  a  great  many  subjects  ? — Yes.  In 
the  report  which  I  have  brought  down  you  will  find  the 
number  attending  each  subject  during  the  first  term. 

12.798.  With  regard  to  Latin  and  Greek,  what 
induces  them  to  attend? — Some  of  them  go  up  for  the 
Matriculation  Examination  and  others  come  simply  for 
the  love  of  learning  the  languages.  You  can  see  from 
the  number  attending  the  Matriculation  that  only  a 
small  proportion  will  ever  use  Latin  for  examination 
purposes. 

12.799.  So  that  the  love  of  learning  is  a  very  great 
incentive  ? — It  is  a  very  great  incentive  in  the  case  of 
those  students. 

12.800.  Do  the  teachers  conduct  examinations  of  the 
students  P  Have  you  what  is  called  a  class  examination  ? 
We  have  papers  set  from  time  to  time,  and  sometimes 
there  would  be  a  general  examination,  but  our  own 
institutional  examinations  are  conducted  by  external 
examiners. 

12.801.  With  regard  to  class  examination,  is  that 
conducted  in  a  regular  way  ? — It  is  conducted  by  the 
teachers. 

12.802.  Is  it  conducted  in  any  kind  of  regular  way  ? 
— No.  We  do  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  We 
let  the  teacher  hold  the  examination  when  he  feels  it  is 
advisable  to  do  so. 

12.803.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  it  often  ? — I 
may  tell  you  that  we  have  a  few  prizes  by  teachers  for 
the  best  collection  of  papers  of  the  students  during  the 
year.  So  that  will  show  that  the  examinations  are 
conducted  on  something  like  a  principle,  though  we  lay 
down  no  hard  and  fast  rule. 

12.804.  Is  the  second  year's  course  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  first  year  ? — Yes.  I  have  brought  down  copies 
of  the  syllabus,  and  you  will  find  by  referring  to  any  of 
these  subjects  that  there  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
second  year's  course. 

12.805.  You  told  his  Lordship  that  what  you  desire 
is  such  a  recognition  of  your  teaching  as  may  contribute 
towards  the  obtaining  of  the  degree  ? — Yes. 

12.806.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  certificates  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  certificates 
if  we  were  worthy  of  degrees,  because  we  obtain  the 
degrees  of  the  London  University  now.  We  should  not 
take  certificates  in  lieu  of  degrees. 

12.807.  It  would  be  an  important  agent  and  sLimulus 
that  there  should  be  certificates  given,  because  that 
won  id  reach  a,  great  number  who  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  degrees  r — -Yes.  You  are  pointing  to  a  scheme 
of  examination  such  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
or  the  Society  of  Arts  which  give  certificates  in  certain 
subjects. 

12.808.  You  think  certificates  should  cell  to  a 
certain  extent  towards  a  degree  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a 
valuable  arrangement.  I  know  it  is  pointing  to  the 
taking  of  the  degree  piecemeal.  We  are  not  absolutely 
in  love  with  that  arrangement,  but  the  award  of  cer- 
tificates would  be  valuable. 

12.809.  I  notice  that  of  the  number  of  your  students 
15  obtain  the  B.Sc.  degree  ? — Yes. 
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G.  M.  Norris,  12,810.  Do  they  not  go  in  For  any  other  degree  ? — 
Esq.,  LL.B.    Yes.    The  B.A.  degree.    In  the  particular  year  we  are 

  dealing  with  a  lady  took  the  B.A.  degree  with  honours. 

15  Ocr.  1892.".  12,811.  I  notice  that  five  went  in  for  honours  in  the 
past  year,  whereas  in  the  preceding  two  years  there 
were  11  or  12.  Does  that  look  like  a  diminution  of 
those  who  are  taking  honours  ? — The  total  number  of 
honours  was  12.  We  had  12  in  honours  that  year,  put 
only  five  were  in  the  B.Sc.  degree. 

12.812.  This  paper  does  not  quite  convey  that  ? — The 
statement  says  "These  included  15  B.Sc.  degrees,  five 
"  of  which  were  in  honours."  It  does  not  speak  of  the 
other  honours. 

12.813.  So  it  leaves  one  to  suppose  that  there  were 
no  honours  ? — That  is  a  fault. 

12.814.  Then  it  goes  on  "  the  two  preceding  years 
"  give  63  and  73  passes  with  11  and  12  in  honours?" 
— I  will  give  you  the  numbers  for  the  three  years,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  In  1891  we  had  106  who  passed  the 
University  examination  with  12  in  honours.  In  1890 
63  with  11  in  honours,  and  in  1889,  73  with  12  in 
honours. 

12.815.  Then  the  past  year  ? — 106  passed  last  year. 
The  returns  have  not  been  made  up  for  the  present 
year. 

12.816.  This  says  106  passed  the  examination  during 
the  past  year  ? — The  statement  was  sent  in  some 
months  ago. 

12.817.  This  is  June  17th  1892  ?— The  last  examina- 
tion was  held  in  June  or  July  and  the  results  had  not 
then  come  to  hand. 

12.818.  Then  there  is  no  diminution  of  those  taking 
honours  ? — No. 

12.819.  Then  with  regard  to  what  his  Lordship  asked 
you  as  to  whether  you  wished  to  be  entirely  absorbed. 
Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  institutions 
which  are  doing  such  good  work  as  yours  is  doing 
should  be  on  any  ground  whatever  absorbed  ? — I  stated 
in  reply  to  his  Lordship  that  I  thought  that  consider- 
ing the  historical  position  of  the  institution  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  we  were  absorbed. 

12.820.  Quite  irrespective  of  historical  position, 
which  is  of  no  great  practical  importance,  you  and  all 
the  other  institutions  are  really  doing  great  work  in 
promoting  education  in  London  ? — Yes. 

12.821.  Spontaneously  of  your  own  accord,  managing 
it  and  paying  your  way  in  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

12.822.  Then  would  it  be  wise  that  any  University 
should  take  that  out  of  your  own  hands  and  reduce  you 
to  nil? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  the 
cause  of  education  wotild  at  all  be  aided  by  that  course. 

12.823.  Would  not  the  cause  of  education  be  materi- 
ally damaged  ? — I  think  it  would.  We  do  not  propose 
to  be  absorbed.  Our  proposition  is  that  we  should  be 
recognised,  not  absorbed. 

12.824.  Then  with  regard  to  your  representation  on 
the  University,  suppose  this  University,  whatever  it  be, 
managed  its  affairs  through  the  medium  of  some  com- 
mittee or  body,  would  it  be  your  idea  that  you  should 
be  represented  on  such  a  committee  or  body  ? — I  think 
we  should  desire  that. 

12.825.  That  would  satisfy  you  and  be  even  better 
than  being  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — I  should  like 
our  claims  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  representa- 
tion on  the  Senate. 

12.826.  As  being  more  easily  managed  ? — It  would 
be  an  advantage. 

12.827.  Then  with  respect  to  the  point  as  to  Gresham 
University  or  the  University  of  London.  Supposing 
there  was  a  proposal  for  each  of  those  on  the  same 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gresham  University  being 
modified  in  the  way  you  wish,  and  the  University  of 
London  being  modified  and  agreeing  to  give  you  what 
you  wish,  have  you  any  preference  between  the  two  r — • 
1  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  great  preference,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  have  received  great  favours  from  the 
London  University,  our  students  having  been  examined 
so  many  years  by  it,  perhaps  we  should  like  to  see  the 
enlargement  of  that  University. 

12.828.  You  have  a  large  connexion  with  that  Uni- 
versity already  ? — Yes ;  in  fact,  I  believe  there  is  no 
similar  institution  which  can  produce  results  equal  to 
the  Birkbeck  Institution. 

12.829.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  stated  your  claim  for 
representation  on  the  Senate,  and  I  think  you  referred 


to  the  suggestion  in  the  report  of  Lord  Selborne's  Com- 
mission that  if  your  institution  and  others  could  be 
co-ordinated  under  a  University  as  their  natural  head, 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  metropolis  might  gain  a 
great  impetus  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

12.830.  At  the  time  ,  of  that  report  you  were  not  in 
receipt  of  the  1,000Z.  a  year  endowment  from  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  Fund? — No,  we  were  not. 

12.831.  That  was  not  in  existence  then  ? — No.  We 
had  the  first  payment  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  but 
it  dated  back  for  18  months  previously. 

*  12,832.  That  being  so,  you  would  be  now  positively 
disqualified  from  participating  in  the  Government 
grant  for  University  colleges  F — Should  we  be  dis- 
qualified ? 

12.833.  I  put  the  question  to  you.  Is  it  not  con- 
sidered that  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Fund  is 
devoted  under  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  working 
men's  institutions,  and  the  funds  of  the  other  to  what 
are  called  University  colleges  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  be  debarred  from  receiving  any 
part  of  the  grant  given  to  University  colleges  if  we 
established  a  claim. 

12.834.  It  is  considered  a  reason,  and  by  some  a 
cogent  reason,  for  not  receiving  representatives  of  your 
and  kindred  institutions  on  the  Senate  of  a  University  ? 
— I  was  not  -aware  of  that. 

12.835.  I  take  it  that  you  wish  for  no  less  advantages 
from  a  University  than  you  obtain  now  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  You  obtain  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

12.836.  And  of  course  you  would  not  wish  that  limited 
in  any  way  by  the  new  scheme  ? — Decidedly  not. 

12.837.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  all  roads  should 
lead  to  Rome,  and  if  you  have  one  of  those  roads  clear 
you  would  be  satisfied  ? — I  think  we  should. 

12.838.  I  am  reminded  by  Sir  George  Humphry  to 
ask  whether  you  have  any  wish  or  thought  that  the 
existing  standard  of  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
London  should  be  lowered  ? — We  do  not  desire  it  to 
be  lowered. 

12.839.  Yon  would  wish  every  existing  standard  to 
be  at  any  rate  maintained  ?— Undoubtedly.  The  results 
show  that  our  students  can  pass  examinations  at  the 
present  standard,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  reduction  of  it. 

12.840.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  From  the  answer  you  have  just 
given  to  Mr.  Palmer,  I  think  I  may  infer  that  you 
would  not  be  content  at  the  Birkbeck  to  have  imposed 
upon  you  the  condition  of  what  is  called  "  Residence," 
which  means  attendance  at  any  other  institution  as  a 
condition  for  getting  a  degree  ? — Decidedly  not. 

12.841.  I  have  been  looking  through  this  list  of  sub- 
jects, and  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  answers  you  have  given  with  the  width 
and  range  of  the  instruction,  not  only  the  number  of 
subjects  it  comprises,  but  the  level  which  seemed  to  be 
reached  in  several  of  those  subjects.  Am  I  right  in 
thinking  that  that  is  rather  characteristic  of  your  in- 
stitution— to  cover  a  wide  ground,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  subjects  but  in  the  range  or  level  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  aim  of  the  institution. 

12.842.  Then  you  have  always  had,  or  at  least  for 
many  years  have  had,  this  higher  level — what  I  might 
call  the  advanced  course— and  you  have  had  those 
lectures  well  frequented  ? — Yes. 

12.843.  And  you  have  achieved  very  satisfactory 
results  as  a  consequence  of  the  tuition  given  there  ? — 
I  think  the  statistics  show  that  we  have  achieved  very 
satisfactory  results. 

12.844.  I  observe  that,  notwithstanding  that  you  are 
now  in  receipt  of  this  public  money,  the  scheme  under 
which  you  exist  makes  this  provision  :  the  govering  body 
may  arrange  for  classes  of  an  advanced  kind,  the  fees 
in  which  shall  be  on  a  higher  scale  than  the  ordinary 
classes.    Do  you  give  effect  to  that  ? — Yes. 

12.845.  In  1'ajt  these  advanced  classes  would  be  the 
carrying  out  of  that  portion  of  your  scheme  ? — .Yes, 
we  have  kept  that  in  view. 

12.846.  That  would  fit  in  with  your  previous  prac- 
tice ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  our  arguments  in  support 
of  our  application  to  the  Charity  Commissioners ; 
we  felt  that  we  were  fully  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

12.847.  1  observe  also  that  the  same  scheme  makes 
a  provision  for  the  examination  of  those  attending  the 
classes  ? — Yes. 
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12,848.  And  provides  also,  so  far  as  practicable,  that 
these  examinations  shall  follow  the  rules  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  and  other  educational  authorities  ? 
— Yes.  We  have  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  London 
University. 

12,849  And  that  is  the  means  by  which  you  preserve 
your  level  ? — I  cannot  say  that  we  have  preserved  our 
level  by  means  of  examinations.  I  think  we  should 
have  kept  the  level  without  the  examinations. 

12,850.  This  brings  me  to  a  rather  important  obser- 
vation which  was  made  by  Mr.  Prebendary  Whittington. 
He  seemed  to  consider  that  there  was  what,  I  may 
venture  to  call  a  competition  in  many  branches  be- 
tween your  institutions  and  King's  and  University 
Colleges.  Is  that  the  case  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  there  is  a  competition  between  them.  I  think 
University  College  and  King's  College  may  be  re- 
garded as  applying  to  a  different  class  of  students. 
Their  students  are  from  a  different  section  of  society. 


I  think  any  student  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  money 
would  go  either  to  King's  College  or  University 
College. 

12.851.  Would  that  be  equally  time  of  their  evening- 
work  ?  —  I  believe  University  College  has  not  a 
scheme  of  evening  work,  King's  College  has.  I  know 
from  some  of  my  own  acquaintances  who  have  been  to 
King's  College  that  they  have  been  of  a  better  class 
than  those  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution. 

12.852.  Having  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  institutions,  is  that  a  reason  why  you  would 
think,  that  so  far  as  your  work  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  University,  there  should  be 
some  provision  made  (whether  by  representation  or  the 
governing  body  or  otherwise)  for  considering  and 
dealing  with  your  case  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  syllabus  for  several  past  years  giving  the 
examination  results  and  also  reports  and  prospectuses. 

(Chairman.)  Anything  you  like  to  put  in  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have. 


G.  M.  Norris, 
Esq ,  LL.B. 

15  Oct.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  12  o'clock. 


Twenty-seventh  Day. 


Friday,  21st  October,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPBR,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Lord  Reay,  G-.C.S.I.  |        James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  BA. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B.  i        Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D.  1         Principal  G.  H.  Renhall,  M.A. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

J.  Leyboitrn  Goddarh,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Montague  Hughes  Crackanthorpe,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  examined. 


12.853.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  Bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  ? — I  am. 

12.854.  You  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  inquiries  which  we  wish  to  make  ? — Yes. 

12.855.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  something  about  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  how  it  began,  how  it  is 
constituted,  and  what  its  action  has  been  until  now  ? 
—It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  First,  I  should 
say  that  the  Inns  of  Court  had  no  concerted  or  joint 
action  in  the  matter  of  legal  education  till  the  year 
1852.  In  the  very  ancient  times  each  Inn  of  Court 
had  its  own  set  of  Readers,  as  they  were  called, 
probably  an  old  monastic  term,  for  the  Inns,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  imitated  monastic  habits.  These  Readers 
were  appointed  by  the  separate  Inns,  and  their  work 
was  partly  to  give  readings  in  those  Inns  and  partly 
to  indoctrinate  another  set  of  Inns  called  the  Inns  of 
Chancery.  These  last  were  subordinate  seminaries  of 
legal  learning,  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist  for 
any  legal  purpose.  The  Readers  were  discontinued  in 
the  last  century,  and  there  was  no  legal  education 
afforded  by  the  Inns  of  Court  until  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  readership 
system  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
certain  individual  members  of  the  Inns,  who  thought 
they  ought  to  do  something  in  that  direction. 

Unquestionably,  in  my  view',  and  I  believe  in  the 
view  of  most  lawyers  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
it  is  a  legal  duty  on  the  part,  certainly  of  the  two 
Temples,  and  it  is  a  moral  duty,  if  not  a  legal  duty,  on 
the  part  of  the  other  two  Inns — Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Gray's  Inn — to  educate  law  students.  I  say  that  for 
this  reason : — there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1875  on  Lord  Selborne's  School  of  Law  Bill, 
o  72200. 


in  which  both  Lord  Cairns  (then  Lord  Chancellor) 
and  Lord  Selborne  (ex-Lord  Chancellor)  expressed 
their  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
reference  to  education.  They  both  agreed  in  this  : 
that  without  distinguishing  nicely  between  legal  and 
moral  duties  there  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  all  four 
Inns  to  educate  their  students. 

As  regards  the  Temples,  Lord  Selborne  stated  (and 
he  was  not  differed  from  in  this  by  Lord  Cairns)  that 
they  had  an  express  trust  for  legal  education  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  fact  that  they  accepted  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  a  Charter  confirming  them  in  the  posses 
sion  of  their  property.  That  charter  provides  in 
terms  that  the  property  so  confirmed  to  them  was  to 
serve  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  pro- 
fessors of  law  for  ever. 

All  the  Inns  having  this  duty  to  educate,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  certain  individuals  thought 
it  was  right,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  do  something  to 
revive  these  readerships  which  had  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. Eor  instance,  Sir  William  Macintosh,  a  very 
distinguished  man,  gave  some  lectures  in  one  of  the 
Inns,  but  nothing  really  was  done  except  in  that 
sporadic  fashion  during  the  first  thirty  years  and 
more  of  this  century.  Then  in  the  year  1832  a  con- 
siderable impulse  was  given  to  legal  education  by  the 
Inns  by  the  action  of  the  solicitors.  The  solicitors 
were,  like  the  members  of  the  Inns,  absolutely  with- 
out any  system  of  education  till  about  60  years  ago, 
that  is,  ever  since  the  Inns  of  Chancery  to  which  they 
had  been  relegated — banished  I  might  say — by  the 
Inns  of  Court,  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Temples 
passed  a  resolution  that  no  solicitor  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  Inn  of  Court. 

3  U 


M.  H. 
Crackan- 
thorpe, Esq., 
Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

21  Oct.  1892. 
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M,  7/.  The  other  inns  followed  suit,  and  the  result  was 

Crackan-  that  the  solicitors,  who  were  originally  as  much 
thorp.e,  Esq.,  members  of,  and  as  free  to  enter,  the  Inns  of 
Q.C.,  D.C.L.    Court  as  the  men  who  intended  to  practise  at  the 

  Bar,  were  excluded  from  the   Inns  of  Court,  and 

21  Oct.  1892.  were  told  that  they  must  look  to  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
  eery,  the  subordinate  seminaries,  for  any  legal  learn- 
ing they  were  to  acquire.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  solicitors  were  absolutely  destitute  of  any 
means  of  legal  education  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ;  they  picked  up  what  information  they  could 
in  the  attorneys'  offices  where  they  were  introduced 
to  the  mysteries  of  writs,  and  all  the  jargon  of  the 
law,  which  at  that  time  was  much  more  elaborate  than 
it  is  now,  the  law  having  been  greatly  simplified,  as 
the  members  of  the  Commission  know,  by  recent  legis- 
lation. In  1832  a  stir  was  made  by  certain  private  per- 
sons to  form  a  society  to  bring  about  the  education  of 
solicitor  students.  It  is  not  worth  while  going  at  length 
into  the  history  of  that  society.  It  acquired  property  in 
Chancery  Lane,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Law 
'  Institution ;  it  petitioned  for  a  Charter,  and  got  a 
Charter  in  1832 ;  by  that  Charter  the  Council  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  was  formed,  and  it  was  pre- 
scribed to  that  Council  that  it  should  promote  the 
legal  education  of  the  articled  clerks.  The  Council 
appointed  lecturers,  who  held  classes,  and  that  system 
continued  in  force  down  to  a  few  days  ago  when  a 
violent  change  was  made,  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  later  on.  The  classes  and  lectures  as 
they  had  existed  since  1833  have  been  discontinued, 
and  a  new  system  has  been  set  on  foot.  Now,  to 
return  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  This  action  in  1832 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitors  produced  a  consider- 
able stir  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Naturally,  the  two 
bodies  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  An  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Inns  to  see  if  they  could 
not  educate  their  students  a  little  more  systematically 
than  they  had  done  during  the  last  200  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  also  appointed  professors  or  readers  in 
certain  subjects. 

12.856.  Up  to  that  time,  I  suppose,  no  education  at 
all  was  required  ? — None  whatever.  There  was  no 
sort  of  examination ;  there  was  no  sort  of  lectures 
which  could  be  attended,  and  at  which  the  attend- 
ance could  be  certificated  ;  in  point  of  fact,  all  that 
was  required  was  that  a  man  should  be  a  respectable 
person,  pay  his  fees,  and  express  a  wish  that  he  should 
be  called  to  the  Bar. 

12.857.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  That  would  be  up  to  what  date  ? 
—The  first  compulsory  examination  was  not  till  1859, 
and  that  was  only  a  preliminary  compulsory  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  an  Inn  of  Court.  The  first  com- 
pulsory final  examination  for  call  to  the  Bar  was  not 
till  1872.  I  was  going  to  trace  the  alternative  routes 
to  the  Bar  which  were  open  to  a  Bar  student  down  to 
1872. 

12.858.  (Chairman.)  Before  that  time  were  there 
voluntary  examinations  to  which  a  man  might 
submit  himself  ?  —  There  were  voluntary  examina- 
tions to  which  he  might  submit  himself.  Those- 
readers  having  been,  as  I  have  said,  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  something 
wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion, namely,  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Inns, 
because  up  to  this  point,  you  will  observe,  there  had 
been  nothing  like  concerted  action — each  Inn  simply 
acting  independently  of  the  other,  teaching,  so  far  as 
it  taught  at  all,  its  own  students  exclusively,  and 
having  nothing  to  say  to  the  members  of  any  other  Inn. 
It  was  thought  to  be  rather  absurd  that  that  state  of 
thing  should  continue,  seeing  that  all  the  students  were 
pressing  to  a  common  goal,  and  all  desiring  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar.  Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  question, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Se- 
lect Committee  was  appointed  in  1846  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  legal  education  pursued  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
There  is  a  Blue  Book  on  this  subject,  and  the  report 
is — to  take  it  shortly — that  it  would  be  well  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  co-operate  and  establish  a  system 
of  joint  education.  The  Inns  of  Court  having  that 
report  before  them  were  obliged  to  stir,  and  they  did. 
They  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  the  four  Inns, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  joint  committee 
which  you  come  across  in  the  history  of  the  Inns.  I 
have  the  report  of  that  committee  here.  It  is  dated 
May  1852.  It  is  a  very  scarce  document,  but  a  copy 
has  been  furnished  to  me  by  my  own  Inn — Lincoln's 


Inn — under  a  promise  that  I  will  not  part  with  it.  The 
report  is  this  : — "  That  the  four  Inns  shall  act  in  con* 
"  cert  with  each  other  in  the  joint  establishment,  and 
"  maintenance  of  a  uniform  system  for  the  legal  educa- 
"  tion  of  students  before  admission  to  the  Bar  ;  that  a 
"  standing  committee  or  council  be  established  to 
"  consist  of  eight  Benchers,  two  to  be  nominated  by 
"  each  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  of  whom  four  shall 
"  be  a  quorum  " — I  am  only  reading  the  material 
clauses — "  For  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  students 
"  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  and  guidance  in 
"  their  legal  studies  five  readerships  or  professorships 
"  shall  bo  established  which  shall  consist  of  the  three 
"  readerships  already  established  by  the  Societies  of 
"  the  Middle  Temple,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Gray's 
"  Inn  on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law,  the  Law 
'■  of  Real  Property,  and  the  Common  Law;  and  also 
•'  of  a  Reader  on  Equity  to  be  named  by  the  Society 
''  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  a  readership  on  Constitu- 
"  tional  Law  and  Legal  History  to  be  founded  by  the 
••  four  Societies  jointly."  Therefore,  you  see  the  Inns 
were  not  prepared  even  at  that  time  to  take  the  bold 
step  of  all  acting  in  concert.  They  said — "  We  will 
"  act  partially  in  concert."  The  Reader  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Legal  History  was  the  first  Reader  ap- 
pointed by  the  four  Societies  jointly.  So  matters  stood 
in  1852.  Then  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  was 
appointed  consisting  of  eight  members,  of  which  Lord 
Westbury,  then  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  I  may  say  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  this  joint  system  came  into  existence. 
Then  the  next  matter  is  this.  At  the  time  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  from  1852  down  to  1859,  the  only  test 
that  a  man  was  subjected  to  was  that  he  should  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  two  at  least  of  these  five 
Readers  for  the  space  of  one  year ;  or,  if  he  chose,  he 
might  submit  himself  to  a  voluntary  examination. 
Those  were  his  two  alternatives. 

12,859.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  If  he  chose  to  attend 
the  voluntary  examination  he  need  not  attend  the 
lectures  ? — No.  From  1852  to  1859,  he  could  enter 
an  Inn  of  Court  without  any  guarantee  that  he 
knew  anything.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  find  sure- 
ties for  his  fees.  If  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  he 
must  produce  a  certificate  either  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  attended  two  at  least  of  these  Readers  or  Pro- 
fessors  during  the  period  of  one  year,  or  that  he  had 
passed  a  public  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
examiners.  In  1855  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  also  into  the  educational  system,  and 
they  made  a  most  elaborate  report,  in  which  they 
foreshadowed  something  like  a  legal  University.  If 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me  they  proposed  the 
incorporation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  into  a  legal  Uni- 
versity. That  report  is  in  print,  and  I  will  not  pledge 
myself  at  this  moment  very  particularly  as  to  its 
contents.  That  action  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission again  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Inns  of 
Court.  The  Inns  of  Court  have  been  rather  slow  to 
move,  except  by  external  pressure.  But  they  did 
move,  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  over  again.  That  committee  sat  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  31st  of  May 
1859,  that  they  issued  their  report,  which  is  called: 
"  The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Four  Inns 
"  of  Court  appointed  to  re -consider  the  whole  subject 
"  of  Legal  Education."  They  adopted  the  suggestions 
of  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  introducing  compulsory 
examinations,  and  they  reported  to  this  effect  shortly : — 
That  it  was  expedient  that  there  should  be  an  exami- 
nation of  students  previous  to  admission  to  the  Inns 
of  Court ;  that  it  was  expedient  that  there  should  be  a 
compulsory  examination  of  students  previous  to  being 
called  to  the  Bar ;  that  the  attendance  of  students 
at  lectures  should  be  no  longer  compulsory  ;  that  it 
was  expedient  that  no  person  be  appointed  to  examine 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Bar  who  had  been 
engaged  in  giving  lectures  or  private  instruction  to 
any  such  candidates  within  two  years  before  such 
examination.  Then  they  suggested  what  the  sub- 
jects for  the  preliminary  examination  for  admission  to 
an  Inn  of  Court  should  be,  and  that  suggestion 
was  adopted  almost  as  soon  as  made.  In  the  year 
1859  the  preliminary  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Inns  of  Court  was  first  made  compulsory.  The 
subjects  of  the  examination  were  fixed,  and  they  have 
remained  the  same  to  the  present  day,  namely,  the 
English  and  Latin  languages  and  English  history.  The 
examination  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  joint  board  to 
be  elected  by  the  four  Inns.    The  other  suggestion 
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made  by  the  committee,  that  tliere  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory examination  previous  to  being  called  to  the 
Bar,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Inns.  They  were  not 
prepared  at  that  time  to  take  that  step.  In  fact,  they 
waited  for  14  years,  from  the  date  of  this  report  to 
1872,  when,  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  outside  action 
(which  I  will  call  your  attention  to  presently),  they 
determined  that  they  would  make  the  examination 
for  call  to  the  Bar  compulsory.  That  was  brought 
about  again,  as  it  appears  to  me,  looking  at  the  matter 
as  a  whole,  in  consequence  of  outside  action,  because 
the  Commission  is  aware  that  in  1870  the  Legal  Edu- 
cation Association  was  called  into  existence.  Lord 
Selborne,  then  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  that  movement ;  he  himself  was  chosen  the 
first  president,  and  until  he  was  made  Chancellor  in 
1874,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hatherley,  he  was 
practically  the  spokesman  and  advocate,  so  far  as  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  concerned,  of  that  movement.  No 
doubt  he  met  with  very  great  opposition.  The  first 
thing  that  the  Legal  Education  Association  did  was 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with 
the  Inns  of  Court.  Joint  committees  of  those  respec- 
tive bodies  were  formed,  and  they  met  and  disagreed. 
I  have  here  a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  Legal 
Education  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Legal  Education  Association. 

12.860.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  the  Legal  Education  Asso- 
ciation that  you  are  a  member  of  the  council  of  ? — No. 
This  association  was  an  outside  movement  altogether, 
consisting  of  certain  active  spirits— turbulent  spirits, 
I  suppose,  some  people  might  consider  them — who 
were  at  the  time  dissatisfied  with  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  with  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  itself,  and 
who  desired  the  establishment  of  a  general  school  of 
law.  which  should  educate  all  persons  who  were 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  legal  subjects  ;  not 
only  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  a  move- 
ment for  a  School  similar  to  the  movement  which  is 
now  going  on  for  a  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  teaching- 
University  of  London.  It  was  a  bold  comprehensive 
scheme ;  it  said  "  There  are  many  subjects  of  law 

which  laymen  are  as  much  interested  in  as  law- 
';  yers  ;  why  should  we  not  have  a  central  school  of 
"  law  in  England  accessible  to  lawyers  and  laymen 
"  alike  ?  " 

12.861.  Did  Lord  Selborne  take  that  view  ? — He  took 
that  view  entirely.  The  history  of  the  movement  was 
shortly  this.  A  Mr.  Jevons,  a  very  able  solicitor  of 
Liverpool,  wrote  a  paper  in  1868  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  legal  education  was  shame- 
fully neglected  in  this  country,  not  only  as  regards  the 
Bar,  as  he  conceived,  but  also  as  regards  solicitors.  I 
do  not  say  at  all  that  he  was  right.  He  wrote  a 
paper  in  favour  of  a  legal  University.  That  paper  was 
laid  before  a  conference  of  provincial  law  societies 
somewhere  in  the  Midlands,  and  it  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  result  of  Mr.  Jevons'  paper 
was  that  this  one  man  (there  is  generally  one  man  at 
the  bottom  of  these  things)  attracted  to  himself  a 
number  of  other  men.  An  interview  was  had  with 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who  at  once  took  up  the  idea, 
and  a  meeting  was  convened  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  develojied  the  idea  in 
a  speech  which  is  in  print.  A  society  was  formed, 
made  up  of  such  persons  as  were  interested  in  the 
subject  of  the  School  of  Law.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
was  then  elected  president  of  that  society,  and  it  is 
that  society  or  association  which  interviewed  the  Inns 
of  Court  Committee  and  disagreed  with  them  on  the 
point  which  I  am  just  going  to  mention  : — "  Report  and 
"  Resolutions  of  the  Legal  Education  Committee  of 
"  the  Pour  Inns  of  Court  pursuant  to  the  Orders  of 
"  Reference  made  by  the  several  societies  in  1870-71. 
"  The  joint  committee  of  the  Pour  Inns  of  Court  beg 

to  report  to  the  several  societies  that  they  have  met 
and  considered  the  subject  of  legal  education 
which  has  been  referred  to  them,  and  they  have 
"  considered  the  proposal  of  the  Legal  Education 
"  Association,  dated  18th  November  1870,  and  they 
have  received  and  conferred  with  a  deputation  from 
such  association,  and  they  Juave  also  had  certain 
communications  on  the  subject  of  legal  education 
"  with  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  this  Committee,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  have  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  :— (1.)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee it  is  not  desirable  that  the  education  of 
students  for  the  Bar,  and  the  education  of  the 
articled  clerks  of  solicitors  and  attorneys  should  be 


"  under  one  joint  system  of  management."    That,  of  j£ 
course,  was  the  essence  of  the  School  of  Law— that  Crackan- 
there  should  be  no  distinction  between  an  articled    thorpe,  Esq., 
clerk  and  a  Bar  student,  quoad  this  particular  subject    Q.C.,  D.C.L- 

of  legal  education.    Both  were  running  on  the  same   

lines;  both  members  of  a  common  profession,  and  at    21  Oct.  1892. 

all  events  at  the  inception  of  their  studies  there  was  no   

reason  why  a  wall  should  separate  them.  Then  they 
recommended — "  That  there  should  be  a  compulsory 
"  examination  of  students  for  the  Bar  before  they  are 
'■  called  to  the  Bar,  or  allowed  to  practice  under  the 
"  Bar,  and  that  the  Pour  Inns  of  Court  should  establish 
"  such  an  examination."  Then, — "  That  this  committee 
'■  are  of  opinion  and  recommend  that  such  examina- 
"  tion  should  be  carried  into  effect  under  the  direc- 
"  tions  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Council 
'"  of  Legal  Education."  That  is  how  compulsory  ex- 
amination for  the  Bar  was  brought  about.  In  the  year 
1872,  the  Consolidated  Regulations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  (for  the  current  Regulations,  see  Appendix 
No.  26),  which  govern  all  the  SInns  by  agreement 
between  themselves,  prescribed  for  the  first  time 
that  after  a  certain  date  nobody  should  be  called  to 
the  Bar  who  had  not  satisfied  the  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  that  they  were 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  legal  knowledge. 
The  next  thing  that  happened  was  this.  In  1875 
Lord  Selborne  introduced  his  School  of  Law  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  through  some 
representatives  in  their  Lordships'  House.  It  was 
opposed  by  Lard  Cairns  as  Chancellor.  Lord  Cairns, 
in  fact,  started  a-  separate  Bill  of  his  own — at  any 
rate  a  Bill  which  he  supported — known  as  the  Bar 
Discipline  and  Education  Bill.  That  Bill  also  passed  a 
second  reading  in  1876,  but  both  Bills  were  dropped  in 
that  year,  and  were  no  more  heard  of.  When  1  say  no 
more  heard  of,  the  School  of  Law  probably  went  under 
ground  as  an  idea,  and  revived  in  the  demand  for  a 
teaching  University  for  London.  As  far  as  regards 
the  demand  for  a  separate  School  of  Law  on  the  lines  of 
this  Legal  Education  Association,  I  am  not  aware  that 
since  that  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  Lord  Selborne  in  the 
year  1876,  there  has  been  any  demand  for  a  School  of 
Law,  except  in  connexion  with  a  University. 

12.862.  What  became  of  the  Education  Association  ? 
— That  died  out.  It  was  an  expiring  effort  of  the 
Association  to  get  this  School  of  Law  Bill  through.  Lord 
Selborne  found  that  he  could  not  carry  it,  I  suppose, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Legal  Education  Association 
died  out,  and  with  it  the  School  of  Law  as  proposed  by 
that  association. 

12.863.  (Mr.  Eendall.)  Can  you  tell  us  shortly  the 
lines  of  objection  ? — The  lines  of  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  that  it  was  proposed  to 
place  the  education  of  students  desirous  to  become 
solicitors  and  those  who  were  desirous  to  become 
barristers  under  a  common  management. 

12.864.  (Professor  SidffwieJe.)  Was  that  the  chief 
ground  of  Lord  Cairns'  opposition  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
Lord  Cairns  did  not  put  it  on  that  ground  at  all.  No- 
body who  says  that  the  two  sets  of  students  should  be 
separately  educated  can,  I  think,  quote  Lord  Cairns  as 
any  authority  for  that  proposition. 

12.865.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  There  was  one  other  objection 
which  I  think  was  given  in  Lord  Justice  Pry's  evidence 
before  the  last  Commission,  viz.,  jealousy,  actual  or 
supposed,  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  London  in 
the  event  of  the  founding  of  an  University  of  Law  to 
give  legal  degrees  only  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  was 
so.  I  had  forgotten  that.  The  School  of  Law  would 
grant  degrees  by  a  single  Faculty,  and  the  University 
of  London  considered  that  that  would  be  an  innovation 
pro  tanto  which  would  affect  their  degrees. 

12.866.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  real  root  of  the 
difficulty  was  the  barristers  not  liking  to  be  associated 
with  the  solicitors  ? — As  far  as  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
concerned  that  was  so,  because  we  have  it  on  record 
that  the  objection  after  the  conference  between  the  two 
bodies  was  that  and  that  only.  The  resolution  is  : — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  not  desi- 
"  ruble  that  the  education  of  students  for  the  bar,  and 
"  the  education  of  the  articled  clerks  of  solicitors  and 
"  attornies  should  be  under  one  joint  system  of  man- 
"  agement."  Now  we  have  got  down  to  the  year  1876, 
and  the  Readers  and  Professors  went  on.  Thoso  five 
Readers  that  I  have  mentioned  in  those  five  subjects 
went  on  in  the  Inns  of  Court  under  a  system  of  mm- 
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M.  H.  pulsory  examination  as  from  1872  down  to  the  year 

Crackan-  1891.    There  was  not  much  alteration,  though  there 

nr^nr^T  wero  slight  alterations  from  time  to  time.   The  Readers 

Q.C.,  D.C.L,.  were  converted  into  Professors  ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

21  Oct.  1892.       12.867.  Does  it  strike  you  who  are  intimately  ac- 

  quainted  with  the  history  of  the  whole  thing  that  since 

the  action  which  was  taken  in  1872  there  was  any 
marked  difference  in  the  ability  of  those  who  were  con- 
ducting business  at  the  Bar  in  consequence  of  this 
compulsory  examination,  or  in  consequence  of  what 
was  done  ?  Were  they  a  more  able  set  of  men  than 
they  were  in  the  old  times  when  they  were  left  to  find 
their  education  where  they  could  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
they  were.  Ability  comes  to  the  top  at  the  Bar  in  very 
curious  ways,  and  it  is  impossible  very  often  to  say 
why  a  man  succeeds  at  the  Bar.  A  great  many  of 
the  best  men  at  the  Bar  never  emerge  into  public 
life,  because  they  have  not  pursued  the  lines  which  lead 
to  lucrative  employment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the 
effect  which  a  compulsory  examination  system  may  have 
produced  upon  individuals.  I  do  not.  suppose  that  the 
general  standard  of  lawyers  in  regard  to  legal  learning 
was  much  raised  by  the  system  of  compulsory  exami- 
nation. I  should  think  a  great  deal  of  it  was  got  up 
ad  hoc  and  forgotten.  But  still  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
fulfilling  their  duty  in  insisting  on  examination,  and  so 
they  thought  it  right  to  do  so. 

12.868.  Had  it  any  effect  in  keeping  out  grossly 
ignorant  people  who  before  had  a  certain  amount  of 
practice  ? — No  doubt  it  would  have  that  effect,  because 
the  examinations  ranged  over  a  considerable  number 
of  subjects.  It  must  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
some  persons  who  would  have  liked  to  write  ' '  barrister- 
at-law  "  after  their  names  if  they  could  have  done  it 
without  any  trouble.  I  have  no  doubt  that  persons  in 
the  position  of  country  gentlemen  and  others  going  in 
for  diplomacy  were  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
examination.  It  may  have  thinned  the  ranks  in  that 
way.  But  there  is  never  any  lack  of  persons  wishing 
to  become  barristers-at-law.  There  is  more  supply 
than  demand  at  the  present  moment. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  1391  when  new  regulations 
came  into  force,  and  this  time,  I  may  say,  that  the 
movement  for  reform  came  from  inside  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  itself.  Two  learned  members  of 
that  Council,  Lord  Justice  Lindley  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  took  a  great  interest  in  the  subject.  They  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  certain  other  per- 
sons, and  in  the  result  certain  changes  were  brought 
about.  Lord  Justice  Lindley  took  a  very  active  part 
in  what  I  am  now  going  to  mention. 

12.869.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Lord  Justice  Lindloy  is  the 
President  of  the  Council,  is  he  not  ? — Yes.  What  was 
done  was  this.  The  Readers  had  some  years  before 
been  converted  into  Professors.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  was  more  than  a  change  in  the  name.  Five  of 
them  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  1,000  guineas  a  year 
each  for  lecturing  in  the  five  subjects  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Roman  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  His- 
tory, Common  Law,  Equity,  and  Real  Property.  The 
salaries  were  reduced,  and  a  redistribution  was  made 
of  the  subjects.  Six  Readers  were  appointed  at  500Z 
a  year  ;  four  of  those  Readers  having  Assistant  Readers 
under  them,  or  working  with  them,  at  350Z.  a  year 
each.  Reader  No.  1  was  appointed  to  teach  Roman 
Law  and  Jurisprudence,  and  International  Law  (public 
and  private).  Reader  No.  2  to  teach  Constitutional 
Law,  (English  and  Colonial),  and  Legal  History.  Com- 
mon Law  and  Equity  had  then  been  consolidated, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  do  away  with  the 
formal  distinction  betweenithem  in  order  to  march  with 
the  times.  Two  Readers,  Nos.  3  and 4,  were,  rccordingly, 
appointed  in  Law  and  Equity,  one  of  whom  dealt  with 
what  was  still  popularly  called  the  Common  Law  side 
of  legal  learning,  and  the  other  with  the  Equity  side. 
Reader  No.  5  dealt  with  the  law  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property  and  Conveyancing.  Reader  No.  6  with  Civil 
and  Criminal  Procedure.  Only  four  of  these  Readers 
had  Assistant  Readers  ;  the  Reader  in  Constitutional 
Law  had  no  Assistant  Reader,  nor  had  the  Reader  in 
Procedure.  The  other  four  each  had  an  Assistant 
Reader  working  with  them.  I  have  here  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  lectures  and  classes  for  Michaelmas 
Term  1892  (see  Appendix  No.  27).  The  first  subject 
is  Constitutional  Law,  English  and  Colonial,  and  Legal 
History.  The  second  is  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence, 
and  International  Law  (public  and  private).  The 
third  is  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  and 
Conveyancing.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  Law  and  Equity, 
divided  into  what  I  may  call  roughly,  Common  Law 


and  Equity.  Then  the  sixth,  Procedure,  Civil  and 
Criminal,  and  Evidence.  Then  in  August  this  year  it 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Council  that  we  have  a  great 
number  of  Indian  and  Colonial  students,  and  that 
the  Inns  had  appointed  a  professor  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  Law  in  1869,  and  continued  it  down  to 
1874  when  it  was  dropped,  because  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  attendance.  It  was  represented  to  the  Council 
that  it  was  expedient  to  try  the  experiment  again. 
Accordingly  the  Council  have  now  appointed  a  Reader 
in  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  Law  (for  notice  as  to 
this,  see  Appendix  No.  28).  They  have  also  appointed 
a  Reader  in  Roman-Dutch  Law,  which  is  the  system 
of  law  in  force  in  our  South  African  and  other  Colonies 
originally  ceded  by  Holland.  Their  salaries  are  not 
finally  fixed,  because  we  really  do  not  know  how  far 
the  experiment  will  succeed.  To  sum  Tip,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Council  of  Legal  Education  has  a  teaching 
start'  consisting  of  12  persons ;  six  Readers  and  four 
Assistant  Readers  in  the  English  subjects,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  those  10  persons  there  are  two  more,  one  in 
Hindu  and  Mahommedan  Law,  and  the  other  in 
Roman- Dutch  Law,  by  way  of  temporary  experiment. 
That  is  the  teaching  staff  which  the  Inns  of  Court  have 
now  furnished  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  We 
have  gone  back  to  the  old  term  "  Readers,"  but  prac- 
tically they  are  Professors.  They  deliver  lectures, 
and  they  also  hold  classes  for  detailed  and  personal 
instruction. 

12.870.  (Lord  Reay.)  For  how  long  are  the  readerships 
tenable  ? — Each  Reader  is  appointed  for  three  years, 
and  he  is  re-eligible  and  removeable  on  the  vote  of  10 
members  of  the  Council. 

12.871.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Re-eligible  indefinitely  ? 
— Yes.  The  Cons  jlidated  Regulations  of  January 
1892,  which  are  the  current  Regulations  (see  Appendix 
No.  23c.)  provide  as  follows: — "Each  Reader  shall 
"  be  appointed  for  three  years  and  shall  be  re-eligible, 
"  but  he  shall  be  removable  during  his  term  of  office 
"  by  the  vote  of  10  members  of  the  Council.  The 
••  period  for  Assistant  Readers  and  the  condition  of 
"  their  tenure  of  office  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
"  the  Council." 

12.872.  (Lord  Reay.)  Is  it  the  rule  that  they  are  re- 
elected  ? — -I  cannot  say  there  is  any  rule  at  present, 
because  the  three  years  are  not  out.  Professor  James 
Bryce  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  who  formerly  lec- 
tured on  Roman  Law  and  International  Law,  were 
re-elected  from  time  to  time.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
was  for  many  years  a  lecturer  in  Common  Law  and  was 
frequently  re-elected. 

1.2,873.  (Chairman.)  They  were  appointed  by  the 
Council,  were  they? — Yes;  they  were  appointed  by 
the  Council. 

12.874.  (Professor  SUlgwiclc.)  Was  the  personal  change 
made  before  1890  ? — It  was  made  in  1891. 

12.875.  So  that,  in  fact,  when  they  got  rid  of  the 
professors  they  also  changed  the  persons  ? — Yes  ;  and 
you  observe  the  salary  was  only  half.  Then  I  ought  to 
say  that  a  board  of  examiners  was  appointed.  It  was  re- 
solved on  the  3rd  November  1891,  by  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  that  there  should  be  a  general  board  of 
examiners,  "  consisting  of  all  the  Readers  and  four  other 
"  examiners,  from  whom  one  Reader  and  two  exami- 
"  ners  shall  be  selected  to  examine  on  each  subject; 
"  but  no  Reader  shall  (unless  requested  by  the  other 
"  examiners)  examine  the  papers  of  his  own  pupils." 
I  should  observe  that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
which  originally  consisted  of  eight  members  was  en- 
larged some  years  ago  to  20,  and  it  now  consists 
of  20  members,  five  contributed  by  each  of  the  four 
Inns. 

12.876.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  elected  by  the  four 
Inns  ? — They  are  elected  by  the  four  Inns.  Each  Inn 
elects  five  members  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion. 

12.877.  What  body  in  the  four  Inns  elect  them  ?— 
The  governing  body  or  Benchers  which  consists  of 
Judges,  Queen's  counsel,  and  a  certain  number  of 
Junior  Barristers  or  Stuff  Gownsmen. 

12.878.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Can  you  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  number? — In  Lincoln's  Inn  we  are  70.  The 
Council  of  Legal  Education  consists  at  present  of  Lord 
Justice  Lindley,  who  is  chairman,  several  judges, 
several  Queen's  counsel,  and  three  gentlemen  who  are 
not  Queen's  counsel. 
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12.879.  (Chairman.)  Each  Inn  is  not  obliged  to  elect 
people  from  the  same  Inn,  is  it  ? — Yes ;  each  Ian  sends 
its  own  quota  of  five  to  the  common  council  of  20. 

12.880.  They  must  be  members  of  the  Inn  ? — Yes. 
There  are  five  Lincoln's  Inn  men,  five  Gray's  Inn  men, 
and  five  from  each  of  the  two  Temples. 

12.881.  And  the  head  ?  —  The  head  is  chosen  by 
themselves.  Then  there  is  a  Board  of  Studies  com- 
posed of  11  members,  namely,  two  judges,  six  Queen's 
counsel,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  and  to  these  are  added  three  members 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

12.882.  Elected  by  the  teaching  staff? — Elected  by 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  The  Board  of  Studies 
is  little  more  than  a  working  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education. 

12.883.  Eight  of  their  own  body  and  three  from  out- 
side ? — Eight  of  their  own  body,  plus  three  Readers. 
One  of  these  is  the  Reader  in  Roman  Law,  Dr.  Hunter. 
Another  is  Mr.  Robertson,  Member  for  Dundee,  who  is 
Reader  in  Common  Law;  another  is  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
Q.C.,  who  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  Equity. 
Now,  perhaps  the  Commission  would  like  to  know 
about  the  attendance  at  the  classes  and  the  lectures. 
I  have  a  Table  here  which  I  will  hand  in,  if  you  please, 
which  shows  the  attendances  in  these  six  different 
subjects  (for  this  document  see  Appendix  No.  29). 

12,88-1.  Before  we  leave  the  Board  of  Studies  per- 
haps you  will  tell  us  what  the  Board  of  Studies'  duties 
consist  of  ? — The  duty  of  the  Board  of  Studies  is  to 
settle  the  prospectuses  of  the  leetirres  and  to  superin- 
tend the  teaching  from  a  more  minute  point  of  view 
than  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  can  itself  do. 

12.885.  Do  they  arrange  the  syllabuses? — Yes,  they 
arrange  the  syllabuses.  The  course  of  proceeding  is 
generally  this.  The  Readers  are  requested,  after 
an  indication  of  the  line  to  be  followed,  to  prepare 
their  own  prospectuses  and  submit  them  to  the  Board 
of  Studies.  The  Board  of  Studies  take  them  into 
consideration.  Also  all  examination  questions  are 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Studies,  so  that  they  see 
first  of  all  that  they  are  framed  so  that  they  can  be 
understood  easily  (which  is  not  always  the  case),  and 
also  that  they  are  not  faddy  or  crotchety.  Everything 
is  done  in  order  to  make  the  examination  as  fair  as 
possible.  The  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  classes 
is  satisfactory  in  point  of  numbers.  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  reading  the  numbers. 

12.886.  The  attendance  is  voluntary,  not  compuJ. 
sory  ?— Yes,  quite  voluntary.  If  a  man  thinks  he  can 
do  without  the  lectures  he  need  not  go  to  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  mild  compulsion  exercised  by 
means  of  a  certain  provision  which  the  Council  have 
made,  and  which  is  this.  The  student  is  told  that  he 
will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  "  so 
"  far  as  they  have  been  treated  of  in  the  lectures 
"  and  classes."  Now,  as  the  subjects  are  wide  and 
as  the  minimum  of  learning  commends  itself  to  many 
students  they  do  not  want  to  read  things  which,  to 
use  a  popular  phrase,  they  do  not  think  will  pay,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  driven  by  a  mild  compulsion  into 
the  lecture  room  to  see  how  far  the  lecturer  is  ad- 
vancing in  his  subject  in  order  not  to  get  ahead  of 
him  in  their  private  reading.  In  considering,  there- 
fore, the  statistics  of  attendances  at  the  lectures,  you 
will  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  that  sort  of 
mild  compulsion  exercised  on  the  students.  The  result 
of  the  examination  last  Trinity  Term  was  this :  The 
number  examined  was  92,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  were  many  failures.  The  number  of  those  who 
passed  was  only  57,  leaving  a  balance  of  35  who  were 
rejected.  I  daresay  that  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  students  seeing  a  new  system  went  in  to  see 
if  they  could  get  through  by  a  piece  of  luck  ;  but 
although  we  had  made  the  examination  easy,  a  great 
number  of  them  were  disappointed,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  were  rejected  was  large. 

12.887.  These  are  the  numbers  of  the  students  who 
went  up  whether  they  had  attended  the  lectures  or 
not  ? — These  are  the  total  candidates  for  examination. 

12.888.  Were  there  many  outsiders  went  up  ? — That 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

12.889.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Did  you  have  an  exami- 
nation in  all  the  six  subjects  or  was  there  any  option  ? 
— Before  I  answer  that  question  may  I  give  you  the 
result  of  the  Honours  examination?  There  were  11 
candidates  for  honours ;  one  studentship  was  awarded 


of  100  guineas  tenable  for  three  years ;  and  one  Cer-       jf.  jy. 
tificate   of   Honour.     So   there  were  two  decorated  Crackan- 
persons  out  of  those  11  candidates.    Now  to  answer    thorpe,  Esq  , 
Professor  B.amsay  as  to  whether  there  is  any  option    Q.C.,  JJ.C.L. 

of  subjects,  I  should  like  to  explain  that  there  is  a   

considerable  option  of  subjects.    The  course  of  study    21  Oct.  1892. 

is  supposed  to  last  for  two  years.    The  ideal  student —   

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  got  him — will  attend 
an  elementary  course  of  lectures  and  classes  for  one 
year.  Then  he  will  devote  a  second  year  to  the 
advanced  course.  By  that  means  he  will  have  pre- 
pared himself  completely  so  far  as  regards  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  Inns.  That  is  the  idea,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  prospectuses  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  are  framed  with  that  view.  In  the  course  of 
those  two  years  it  is  supposed  that  the  salient  depart- 
ments of  professional  law  at  all  events  will  be  covered 
by  the  lecturers.  Candidates  for  the  Pass  Examination 
at  or  after  Easter  1893  are  to  be  examined  at  their 
option  in  any  three  out  of  five  named  subjects  in 
addition  to  Roman  Law.  Roman  Law  is  a  compulsory 
subject.  Every  student  to  be  called  to  the  Bar 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Roman 
Law.  This  amounts  to  knowing  something  about  two 
or  three  books  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  know- 
ledge which  I  believe  from  the  experience  of  the  older 
Universities  is  pretty  quickly  acquired.  That  exami- 
nation they  may  go  up  for  at  any  time  after  their 
fourth  term  ;  and  as  they  are  naturally  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  this  incubus  upon  their  student  life,  they 
usually  do  go  in  for  Roman  Law  at  the  end  of  their 
fourth  term.  When  they  have  gone  in  I  do  not  think 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
completely  forget  rt  before  their  student  life  is  over. 

12.890.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Can  you  explain  briefly 
what  good  the  Roman  Law  is  supposed  to  do  by  those 
who  believe  in  it  ? — It  is  supposed  that  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence  may  be  extracted  from  the  Roman 
Law,  and  no  doubt  they  may  be  if  the  subject  is  pro- 
perly studied.  I  have  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
Roman  Law  when  so  properly  studied,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  good  is  done  by  a  student's  merely  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  fact  that  servitus  is  the  Latin 
for  an  easement  or  something  equivalent  to  an  ease- 
ment ;  that  patria  potestas  in  ancient  Rome  carried  with 
it  certain  rights  which  certainly  could  not  be  lawfully 
exercised  at  the  present  day  ;  or  that  there  were  several 
modes  in  which  a  slave  could  be  manumitted,  or  a  valid 
testament  made.  That  this  sore  of  book  learning  has 
any  bearing  upon  the  professional  life  of  the  student  of 
to-day  I  am  not  myself  able  to  see. 

12.891.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  a  fundamental  rule? — 
That  is  a  fundamental  rule.  That  could  be  altered  only 
by  the  four  Inns  of  Court. 

12.892.  That  could  be  repealed  at  any  moment  ? — 
Yes,  that  could  be  repealed  at  any  moment  if  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  could  agree.  With  regard  to  the  other 
subjects  it  is  to  be  optional  to  the  student  which  he  will 
take  up,  provided  he  takes  up  three.  These  three  he 
may  choose  out  of  the  five  that  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  : 
Real  and  Personal  Property ;  Contracts ;  and  Torts 
(which  is  the  same  as  which  I  have  called  Common 
Law) ;  Equity,  Trusts,  and  Easements  (which  is  the 
same  as  what  I  have  called  generally  Equity) ;  Pro- 
cedure and  Evidence  ;  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal 
History.  He  may  take  any  three  of  those  five.  He 
may  leave  out  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History, 
and  offer  himself  in  Procedure,  Equity,  and  Real  and 
Personal  Property ;  and  he  may  make  other  combina- 
tions. Whatever  combinations  he  makes  he  has  also 
to  be  examined  in  one  of  the  following  groups  of  sub- 
jects which  are  of  a  special  and  professional  character, 
such  as  Purchases,  Leases,  Mortgages,  Settlements, 
Mercantile  Contracts,  and  divers  others.  I  will  hand 
in  a  printed  paper  as  a  mors  complete  answer  to 
Professor  Ramsay's  question  as  to  the  option  which  is 
to  be  given  to  students  at  and  after  Easter  1893.  (For 
this  paper  see  Appendix  No.  30.) 

12.893.  (Lord  Reay.)  Where  does  International  Law 
come  in  ? — It  does  not  come  in  there  at  all.  This  is  the 
examination  for  Pass.  If  a  man  goes  in  for  Honours 
and  aspires  to  be  the  best  in  the  field,  he  must  of 
course  take  up  everything. 

12.894.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Must  a  passman  take 
those  three  subjects  at  one  and  the  same  examina- 
tion ?— Yes.  I  will  hand  in  a  detailed  supplementary 
prospectus  of  the  lectures  and  classes  (see  Appendix 
No.  31)  which  will  show  you  the  exact  mode  of  pro- 
ceedings which  we  adopt.     I  will  also  hand  in  the 
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Mr.  H.  rules  for  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  pass  cer- 
Crackan-       tifioates  and  pass  in  Roman  Law  (See  Appendix  No.  23/). 

tiwrpe,  Esq.,    Then  with  regard  to  prizes  they  are  of  two  kinds. 

Q.C.,  D.C.L.  Three  of  the  Inns  give  separate  prizes,  and  all  of  them 
  give  joint  prizes  in  the  sense  that  they  combine  to  give 

21  Oct.  1892.    a  prize.    Those  that  are  given  jointly  by  the  Inns  are 

—   awarded  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.    I  should 

mention  that  there  are  two  Honours  examinations  a 
year  and  four  Pass.  (For  Rules  see  Appendix  No.  32.) 
In  each  of  the  four  statutory  terms  there  is  an  examina- 
tion for  Pass.  In  two  of  those  statutory  terms  there  is  an 
examination  for  Honours — Christmas  and  Midsummer. 
(For  notice  as  to  this  see  Append.i.r  No.  33.)  At  the 
Honours  Examination  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
may  award  two  studentships,  one  at  each  examination, 
of  100  guineas  per  annum  tenable  for  three  years,  and 
they  may  award  any  number  of  certificates-  of  honour. 
Those  certificates  of  honour  are  much  sought  for  by 
the  Colonial  students  and  the  Indian  students  to  whom 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  carry  something 
from  the  home  country  to  show  what  they  have  done 
at  the  examination  by  the  Inns.  In  addition  to  the 
studentships,  each  Inn  has  empowered  the  Council  to 
award  a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  (i.e.,  200/.  in  all  in 
prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  Honours  examinations,  the 
subjects  to  be  settled  by  the  Council.  At  the  Trinity 
examination  a  scholarship  by  the  Council,  called  the 
Barstow  Law  Scholarship,  is  awarded  to  the  student 
who  has  passed  best  in  Jurisprudence  (including  Inter- 
national Law,  public  and  private),  and  in  Consti- 
tutional Law  and  Legal  History.  This  is  open  to  the 
students  of  any  Inn.  But  the  Inns  also  award  prizes 
to  their  own  students  exclusively.  The  Middle  Temple 
gives  50/.  to  each  of  its  students  who  obtains  a  cer- 
tificate of  honour  from  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion or  a  studentship  awarded  by  the  Council,  besides 
a  prize  of  10  guineas  for  proficiency  in  Criminal  Law 
which  is  called  the  Campbell  Poster  prize.  Lincoln's 
Inn  also  gives  a  prize  of  50/.  on  similar  terms  to  the 
student  of  its  Inn  who  obtains  a  certificate  of  honour 
from  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  or  gets  a  student- 
ship. 

Cray's  Inn  has  several  scholarships.  The  Arden 
Scholarship  worth  €0/.  a  year,  is  awarded  every  year,  and 
is  tenable  for  three  years  from  the  scholar's  call  to  the 
Bar  by  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  on  election  thereto, 
provided  he  shall  so  long  continue  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  a  barrister.  Independently  of  that, 
this  Inn  has  two  other  scholarships  called  the  Bacon, 
after  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  a  Bencher  of  Cray's  Inn, 
and  the  Holt  Scholarship,  called  after  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  who  was  also  a  Bencher  of  that  Inn. 
One  of  those  is  worth  45/.  and  the  other  40/., 
and  they  are  tenable  for  two  years  from  the  day 
on  which  the  holder  shall  have  been  examined  for 
the  scholarship,  provided  he  shall  so  long  continue 
a  member  of  the  Inn.  Gray's  Inn  also  offers  to  its 
own  students  an  annual  prize  of  25/.,  known  as  the 
Lee  prize.  The  Inner  Temple  gives  no  prize  of  its 
own,  but  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  the 
subject  is  under  consideration. 

12.895.  (Chairman.)  That  gives  us  the  present  state 
o£  things  ? — Yes. 

12.896.  I  should  like  the  number  that  passed  the 
examination.  You  have  only  told  us  those  who  have 
attended  the  lectures  ?  — •  I  gave  you  the  numbers 
of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  examination,  92, 
of  whom  there  were  35  failures,  but  I  cannot  tell  yon 
how  many  of  those  attended  the  lectures.  I  presume 
I  shall  be  able  to  afford  you  the  information,  because 
.every  man  when  he  enters  the  room  would  have  his 
name  taken  down  to  see  whether  he  has  paid  his 
fee. 

12.897.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Are  there  as  many  as 
that  for  examination  four  times  a  year  ? — It  is  four 
times  a  year  for  Pass.  I  have  not  got  the  statistics  of 
the  earlier  examination. 

12.898.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Trinity  always  used  to  be  the 
fullest  examination  ?  —  Probably  the  Summer  Term 
would  be  the  fullest  term. 

12.899.  (Chairman)  That  is  the  present  state  of 
things.  Now  you  may  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
about  it  ? — I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  that  the  system 
ii  not  satisfactory  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  do  more  than  the 
Council  can  really  well  perform.  Take  the  lecturers 
in  what  I  may  call  the  scientific  departments  of  law, 
meaning  by  that  those  parts  of  law  which  are  not 
strictly  professional  in  character.    Here  is  a  subject. 


"  Constitutional  Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and  Legal 
History."  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  one  man  to  discharge  adequately  the  duties  of  so 
large  an  office.  At  all  events  it  is  impossible  for  a 
student  attending  that  one  man's  lectures  to  get  more 
than  a  very  partial  acquaintance  with  so  large  a  subject. 
I  have  here  the  prospectus  for  the  Michaelmas  Term, 
which  is  about  to  open  this  week.  Looking  at  that 
I  find  nothing  about  Legal  History.  The  lecturer, 
Mr.  Wallis,  is  a  most  able  man,  the  most  eminent 
in  his  subject,  but  he  cannot  approach  Legal  History, 
and  he  can  only  approach  a  small  fraction  of  Consti- 
tutional Law.  He  is  going  to  lecture  on  : — The  Crown  ; 
Succession;  Allegiance;  Civil  List  and  Pensions; 
Royal  Family;  The  Prerogative;  Historical  Retro- 
spect :  Limitations  and  Manner  of  Exercises ;  The 
Councils  of  the  Crown  ;  The  Crown  and  the  Cabinet ; 
The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet ;  The  Cabinet  and 
Parliament ;  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  their 
Departments  ;  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  The 
Lord  Chancellor ;  The  Home  Secretary ;  The  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Prerogative  with  regard  to  Peace  and 
War;  Other  Departments;  The  Permanent  Civil 
Service  ;  The  Naval  and  Military  Forces. 

12.900.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  What  is  the  length  of  that 
course  ? — This  is  from  October  to  Christmas. 

12.901.  And  that  will  represent  one-third  of  the 
year's  work  ? — Very  nearly. 

12.902.  How  often  does  he  lecture  ? — Once  a  week. 

12.903.  Is  it  once  a  week  for  two  months  ? — This  is 
the  programme  for  a  week.  Mr.  Wallis  lectures  on 
Thursday  and  holds  classes  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  one  lecture  a  week  and  three  classes  a 
week. 

12.904.  Have  you  a  complete  sessional  syllabus  ? — 
This  document  (See  Appendix  No.  34)  would  supply  it 
during  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  educational  terms, 
that  is  three  out  of  the  four.  I  cannot  go  nearer  than 
that  because  we  have  only  had  three  terms  this  year 
yet. 

12.905.  (Lord  lleay.)  Are  those  lectures  attended  by 
students  reading  for  honours  as  well  as  Pass  ?— Yes. 

12,900.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  And  these  students  for  the 
most  part  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  study,  I 
suppose? — No,  many  of  them  are  attending  in 
barristers'  chambers  at  the  time  and  learning  the 
practice  of  the  law.  No  doubt  that  interferes  with 
their  attending  the  lectures.  In  fact  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  by  students  that  they  are  over- 
done wTith  lectures.  Some  of  them  have  already 
engaged  themselves  in  barristers'  chambers  and  paid 
one  hundred  guineas  for  the  year's  course  ;  they  would 
not  tike  to  lose  any  time  by  attending  lectures,  anil  no 
doubt  upon  that  particular  class  of  persons  the  new 
lecture  system  has  pressed  a  little  hard. 

12.907.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  time  a  stu- 
dent would  spend  at  lectures? — Supposing  that  a 
student  determined  that  he  would  attend  every  lecture 
and  every  class.  

12.908.  Only  three  out  of  five  subjects? — On  Mon- 
day he  would  attend  Equity  from  10  to  11  ;  he  would 
attend  a  class  from  11  to  12  the  same  day;;  that  is  two 
hours.    It  would  be  about  two  hours  a  day. 

12.909.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  have 
told  us  whether  the  honours  and  pass  are  given  on  the 
same  papers  or  not  ? — They  are  on  separate  papers. 

12.910.  Do  you  still  retain  the  viva  voce  examination  ? 
— Yes,  but  that  is  very  perfunctory. 

19.911.  (Chairman..)  There  is  nothing  asked  in  exami- 
nation that  is  not  taught  in  the  lectures? — That  is  the 
theorv. 

.•  _  fvfio  •!••   •  f>'(J  "   /*•.!  'vwVwf'-i        1  ; "V*  '• 

12.912.  So  if  a  man  has  got  a  good  memory  he  might 
be  able  to  prepare  by  two  hours  a  day,  but  I  suppose  he 
would  have  private  reading  also  ? — Yes,  he  might. 

12.913.  (Professor  Ramsay)  Do  you  say  that  in 
Equity  alone  he  would  bo  attending  two  hours  a  day  ? 
— Not  every  day. 

12.914.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  You  meant  two  hours  a  day 
altogether? — Yes.  Supposing  he  attended  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson,  who  lectures  on  Equity,  on  Monday,  he  would 
have  to  attend  Mr.  Hopkinson  once  for  a  class  and  once 
for  lecture,  that  is  twice  on  Monday.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Hopkinson  on  Tuesday,  nor  on 
Wednesday,  nor  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  he  would 
have  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Hopkinson,  and  on  Saturday 
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he  would  huve  a  class.  Therefore  he  would  have  four 
hours  in  the  week  for  Equity.  That  is  what  it  comes  to, 
and  you  may  take  it  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  foi 
every  other  Reader. 

12.915.  (Professor  Bamsdy.)  Would  he  take  that  for 
all  the  four  terms  of  the  year  ? — All  the  four  edu- 
cational terms. 

12.916.  You  were  saying  you  had  attempted  too  much 
and  effected  too  little.  Then  you  divide  the  law  that  is 
to  be  learnt  into  two  classes,  one  professional  and  the 
otber  non-professional  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  law 
which  is  to  be  learnt,  which  concerns  a  great  many 
people  besides  lawyers. 

12.917.  (Chairman.)  I  will  just  ask  you  with  regard 
to  non-professional  law,  do  any,  except  men  who  intend 
to  go  to  the  Bar,  attend  any  of  those  lectures  ? — No. 
Nobody  can.  attend  any  of  those  lectures  who  is  not  a 
member  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  that  is  a  sine  qua  non.  That 
leads  me  to  make  this  observation.  Jurisprudence  is  a 
department  of  liberal  education.  A  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  internat'onal  public  law,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  called,  or  mis-called,  international  private 
law,  is  certainly  a  subject  of  liberal  education.  Every 
educated  man  would  desire  to  know  something  about 
the  law  of  war,  and  a  great  many  would  wish  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  law  of  neutrals,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
teresting investigation ;  and  in  diplomacy,  of  course,  it 
is  very  important.  To  know  something  of  jurisprudence 
apjiears  to  me  to  be  part  of  the  education  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  be  cultured,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase, 
or  even  fairly  educated  all  round.  If  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  going  to  lecture  on  these  subjects  they  ought 
not  to  confine  their  lectures  to  members  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  because  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people  in 
the  metro] >olis  who  would  be  glad  to  learn  something 
about  these  subjects  without  having  the  slightest  in- 
tention at  any  time  of  being  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
who  would  care  nothing  for  the  words  "  Barrister-at- 
Law  "  after  their  names.  Therefore  the  work  they  are 
attempting  is  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  that  it  must 
be  done.  It  appears  to  me  thp-t  it  would  be  very  much 
better  that  that  department  of  law— Jurisprudence — • 
including  the  principles  of  legislation,  which  is  the  title 
of  a  treatise  by  a  man  who  was.  certainly  not  a  practis- 
ing lawyer,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  a  great  deal  of  public 
international  Law,  also  a  subject  of  common  interest, 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  person  who  is  not  identified 
with  any  professional  body  ;  and  the  only  way  to  re- 
concile the  demand  for  that  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  that  some  legal  Faculty  should  be  created 
connected  with  a  University  which  should  deal  with 
that  scientific,  non-professional,  and,  I  may  add,  non- 
lucrative  side  of  law.  I  beneve  that  in  the  United 
States  the  distinction  is  practically  recognised,  and 
that  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  scientific 
law  ends  and  professional  laws  begins — for  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  them — still,  for  practical 
purposes  you  can  draw  such  a  line,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  That 
being  so,  what  I.  would  suggest  should  be  done  is  that 
a  legal  Faculty  should  be  founded,  and  founded  by  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

12.918.  Is  there  no  means  of  learning  this  non- 
professional law  now?  Do  not  different  Universities 
teach  it? — In  a  certain  way  they  do.  There  are  pro- 
fessors at  Oxford  who  deal  with  it,  but  that  is  confined 
to  persons  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  University 
education,  either  as  collegiate  or  non-collegiate  stu- 
dents. No  doubt  those  subjects  are  taught  there, 
but  they  are  not  taught  in  London.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Grote.  Supposing  Mr.  Grote 
when  he  was  engaged  in  commerce  desired  to  learn 
something  about  Jurisprudence  or  International  [jaw 
for  any  purpose — perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  a  book 
he  was  writing — he  would  have  no  opportunity,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  London  of  acquiring  that  informa- 
tion, because  the  classes  at  King's  College  are  even- 
ing classes,  I  believe,  and  it  is  admitted,  I  think, 
as  far  as  regards  King's  College,  that  their  law  classes 
have  not  been  a  success ;  that  their  staff  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  strengthening.  ■  As  to  Uni- 
versity College  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
that  instruction  could  be  got  tuyere.  At  all  events,  I 
do  not  think  it  could  be  got  in  such  full  measure  as 
men  are  entitled  to  have  it,  and  they  are  certainly 
excluded  absolutely  from  entering  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  where  we  have  an  extremely  com- 
petent man  who  is  delivering  lucid  lectures  on  that 
subject. 


12.919.  At  any  rate  in  London,  however,  it  may  be        j\j  j{ 
in  other  places,  there  are  no  means  of  getting  any  edu-  Crackan- 
cation  in  non-professional  law  ? — That  is  so.    Then,  if    thorpe,  Esq,, 
I  open  this  programme  again  and  take  the  next  sub-    Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

ject— Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  and  International   

Law  (public  and  private)— just  observe  the  congeries    21  Oct.  1892. 

of  subjects  which  are  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  one   

Reader  and  one  assistant  Reader — Roman  Law  and 
Jurisprudence    and    International  Law    (jrablic  and 

private).  What  would  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  or  in  that  cf  Paris,  say  to  such  a  subject  as 
that  being  lectured  upon  two  or  three  hours  a  week  by 
two  persons  ?  I  think  it  really  is  not  worthy  of  the 
metropolis,  especially  when  those  lectures  are  given  by 
one  man,  and  confined  to  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Scientific  and  non-professional  Jaw  is  much  better  dealt 
with  in  my  opinion  through  a  University.  The  Readers 
are  very  able  men,  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  took 
the  greatest  pains,  wading  through  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials, to  get  the  best  men,  and  I  believe  they  have 
got  them.  There  is  no  fault  in  the  personnel  of  the 
staff,  and  there  is  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education,  but  the  result  is  meagre  and  poor 
in  the  extreme  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  owing 
to  the  exigency  of  the  position,  to  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  subjects  crowded  upon  one  man,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  audience  by  reason  of  the  rule  that 
nobody  but  a  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court  can  attend. 

12.920.  (Professor  Sidgmeh.)  Might  I  ask  whether 
the  Readers  are  bound  to  give  any  minimum  number  of 
lectures  ? — Yes;  the  minimum  is  prescribed  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council,  dated  26th  June  1891.-  (See  Ap- 
pendix No.  35.)  My  complaint  is  that  they  have  too 
much  to  do,  too  little  time  to  do  it  in,  and  if  they  do 
it  well,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  their  class  is  too  narrow 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  Readers. 

12.921.  (Mr.  Bernlall.)  Do  the  Council  ever  receive 
requests  for  permission  to  attend  from  non-students? 
— I  only  know  one  case  which  hajjpened  to  myself.  A 
gentleman  who  was  a  solicitor  and  who  was  about  to 
change  over  to  the  Bar,  as  he  can  now  do  very  easily, 
asked  me  if  he  might  attend  the  lectures,  as  he  was 
shortly  becoming  a  barrister.  But  he  was  referred  to 
the  rule  showing  that  he  could  not  come.' 

12.922.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  we  may  infer  frorr. 
what  you  have  said  that  the  examinations  are  too  dis- 
cursive and  too  large  ;  there  are  too  many  subjects,  too 
much  to  acquire,  and  it  rather  tends  to  only  acquiring 
a  smattering  of  each  ? — The  examinations  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  confined  to  these  parts  of  the  subject 
which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  lectures.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  examination  are,  therefore,  restricted  more 
nai rowly  than  the  lectures  themselves,  since  they  are 
to  be  only  on  a  portion  of  the  lectures.  And  there  is 
another  thing  that  strikes  me  about  it.  Not  only  are 
the  general  public  excluded,  the  solicitors  are  excluded 
also.  Why  ?  The  solicitors  themselves  do  not  give 
any  instruction  in  London,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Juris- 
prudence or  International  Law  (public  or  private), 
why  should  they  not  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
something  on  these  subjects  from  the  Inns  of  Court  ? 

12.923.  Are  there  no  examinations  in  connexion 
with  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ?  —  There  are 
examinations,  but  there  are  now  no  lectures  for  a 
very-  remarkable  thing  happened  this  month.  The 
Incorporated  Law  Society  gave  up  its  lecture  system. 
The  President  of  the  Society  was  good  enough  to  send 
me  the  orher  day  an  address  that  he  delivered  at 
Norwich  on  the  4th  of  this  month.  He  there  states 
that  the  lectures  are  to  be  given  up  because  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  the  lectures  has  been  during  the 
year  ending  31st  December  1891,  29  only,  and  to  the 
lecturer's  classes,  13  as  against  42  and  20  for  the 
previous  year. 

24,924-5.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  read  the  word 
"  Subscribers  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  entrants,  the  persons 
who  enter  for  the  lectures.  They  all  have  to  pay  a 
fee.  We  surely  cannot  have  arrived  at  that  point  in 
the  history  of  education  when  lectures  are  to  be  aban- 
doned altogether,  and  yet  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  has  abandoned  them.  And  what  have  they 
substituted  for  it  ?  A  system  of  tuition  by  correspon- 
dence. I  am  reading  from  a  notice  which  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  a  few  weeks  ago  : — "  The  Council  have 
"  decided  to  adopt  the  scheme  set  forth  below,  with 
"  the  object  of  affording  assistance  to  articled  clerks, 
"  before  and  after  the  Intermediate  Examination,  in 
"  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  to  encourage 
"  the  habit  of  systematic  reading."'    I  will  only  read 
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M.  H.        two  clauses  : — "  The  instruction  both  for  London  and 
Crackan-       "  country  students  will  be  given  by  means  of  monthly 
thorpe,  Esq.,    "  letters  containing   suggestions  as  to  the  general 
Q.C.,  D.C.L.    "  course  of  reading,  with  hints  as  to  points  to  be 

  "  noted  and  general  advice,  and  with  questions  to  be 

21  Oct.  1892.    "  answered  from  memory  and  returned  to  the  tutor 

  "  with  answers  within  10  days  from  receipt  for  correc- 

"  tion  and  comment.  This  course  of  instruction  to 
"  cover  the  selected  portions  of  Stephen's  Commen- 
"  taries  within  each  12  months.  This  course  may 
"  commence  on  or  at  any  time  after  October  26,  1892. 
"  In  addition  each  student  will  have  during  the  period 
"  of  this  subscription  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
"  tutor  in  personal  interview  on  three  afternoons  of 
"  each  week,  or  at  any  time  by  letter,  on  such  points 
"  and  epiestions  as  may  present  difficulties  to  him." 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  not  satisfactory. 
With  great  respect  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
it  seems  as  if,  in  order  to  checkmate  the  private 
crammer,  they  were  resorting  to  a  method  to  which  it 
may  be  objected  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil 
that  it  tends  in  the  same  direction. 

12.926.  [Chairman.)  is  it  necessary  for  a  solicitor  to 
have  a  very  full  legal  education  ?  I  suppose  not  nearly 
so  much  as  it  is  for  a  barrister? — No,  there  is  no 
department  of  law  which  a  barrister  may  not  be  called 
upon — and  sometimes  rather  suddenly — to  expound  to 
the  judges ;  but  a  solicitor,  if  he  is  in  difficulties,  can 
always — and,  if  he  is  well  advised,  will — resort  to  a 
barrister  for  advice.  No  doubt  they  can  relegate  their 
own  duties  to  the  barrister,  and  get  the  work  done 
vicariously. 

12.927.  In  important  cases  they  take  the  opinion  of 
counsel  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  always  understood  on  our  side  of 
the  profession  that  that  is  their  duty,  and  the  most  im- 
portant duty  they  have  to  discharge. 

Now  may  I  return  for  one  moment  to  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ?  Surely  there  must  be  many 
articled  clerks  who  would  desire  to  attend  the  lectures. 
They  cannot  always  desire  to  do  this  by  correspond- 
ence. Why  should  not  they  have  the  benefit  of  this 
instruction  ?  They  cannot  get  it  at  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
why  should  they  not  get  it  through  the  University 
and  through  a  Faculty  of  Law  established  in  such  a 
University  P 

If  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  will  contribute  to 
such  a  Faculty  of  Law  along  with  the  Inns  of  Court, 
the  Inns  of  Court  could  not  possibly  object  to  that. 
When  we  recollect  that  for  many  centuries  articled 
clerks  to  solicitors  and  law  students  of  the  Bar  were 
educated  in  the  same  seminaries  cf  learning,  Inns  of 
Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  and  when  we  recollect 
that  now  it  is  very  easy  to  change  over  from  one  side 
of  the  profession  to  the  other,  if  you  pass  examinations, 
(without  any  sort  of  eating  dinners  or  introduction  in 
hall,  but  simply  by  giving  notice,)  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  willing  to  open  their  lecture 
room  doors  to  solicitor  students,  who  are  absolutely  shut 
out  now  from  any  lectures  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  in  consequence  of  the  step  that  has  been  taken. 
If  that  is  so,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  professorial  system,  which  should  deal 
with  scientific  law,  and  which  should  deal  with  it  in 
favour  of  anybody  who  chooses  to  offer  himself  on  pay- 
ing a  certain  fee.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  professional 
law  should  not  be  equally  widely  taught.  There  are 
many  outsiders  who  would  like  to  know  something  of 
professional  law.  A  little  law,  of  course,  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  but  no  law  at  all  is  very  awkward.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  a  man  would  like  to  know, 
for  instance,  something  about  the  land  laws  of  this 
country,  not  only  with  a  view  to  Parliament,  public 
meetings,  and  so  on,  but  with  the  view  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  estates.  One  would  like  to  know,  for 
instance,  how  many  limited  owners  in  this  country  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  their  powers  are.  How  many 
tenants  for  life  know  how  many  cottages  they  can 
erect,  or  how  much  land  they  can  safely  drain,  and  yet 
get  a  charge  upon  the  inheritance  for  what  they  do  ? 
That  knowledge  ought  to  be  open  to  anybody.  If  a 
man  said  he  was  going  to  lecture  for  one  session  upon 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  which  is  the  charter  of  every 
country  gentleman  who  is  a  limited  owner,  6uch  a 
lecture  would  be  interesting  to  many  persons  who 
do  not  want  to  practise  law.  Therefore  I  would 
not  shut  the  door  of  the  professional  lecture  room 
in  the  face  of  anybody.  To  open  it  through  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  certainly  not  be  reasonable,  qua 
Inns  of  Court ;  but  to  open  it  through  a  Faculty  of 
Law  endowed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  very 


reasonable.  Therefore  that  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty 
of  Law. 

12.928.  Then  do  you  think  a  teaching  University 
for  London  might  undertake  the  teaching  of  law,  both 
what  you  have  called  non-professional  and  profes- 
sional ? — I  think  both  ;  but  the  Inns  of  Court  would, 
I  apprehend,  in  such  a  Faculty  have  a  preponderating 
voice. 

12.929.  But  supposing  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to 
be  made  for  the  University  to  undertake  it,  the  present 
duty  performed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  and  by  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  might  drop  to  the  ground  ? 
— I  think  we  should  be  rather  resuscitated  in  a  glorified 
form.  My  view  is  that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
would  practically  become  the  Faculty.  Of  course 
with  these  scientific  subjects  the  members  of  the 
Council  or  the  judges  and  practising  barristers  cannot 
pretend  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  or  anything  but 
very  partially  acquainted,  but  with  the  addition  of 
certain  outsiders,  experts  in  these  subjects,  who  would 
supplement  our  short  comings,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  should  not  become  the 
assembly  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University. 

12.930.  Then  they  would  cease  to  teach  and  examine 
as  they  do  now  ? — Their  influence  on  the  examination 
would  be  the  same. 

12.931.  They  wonkl  examine  as  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity not  as  they  do  now  ?— Yes,  as  part  of  the 
University. 

12.932.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  give  up  your 
present  duties  to  a  University  if  it  was  conducted  as 
you  wish  ? — Yes.  You  must  understand  that  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  alone.  I  probably  should  be 
condemned  iu  any  other  chamber  than  this  for  speak- 
ing so  boldly.  All  I  say  I  say  entirely  for  myself.  I 
believe  there  are  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  see 
that  done  provided  there  would  be  no  loss  of  prestige 
or  dignity  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  do  not  think  there 
need  be  any  fear  of  that.  There  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  call  to  the  Bar.  We  might 
still  impose  any  condition  we  liked  about  the  call  to  the 
Bar.  We  might  say  to  a  candidate,  "  You  must  have  a 
"  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree,"  or  we  might  say,  "  We 
"  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  Bachelor  of  Laws 
"  degree,  we  will  not  admit  you."  Or  we  might  require 
systematic  attendance  at  lectures.  That  power  must 
be  left  entirely  untouched.  If  that  power  is  left 
entirely  untouched,  and  if  the  Inns  of  Court  are  put 
into  the  way  of  doing  the  work  that  they  are  now 
doiug  better  and  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  larger 
fashion,  through  th<3  University,  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  object,  but  of  course  whether  they  would 
object  is  another  matter. 

12.933.  If  the  University  undertook  it,  the  way  that 
it  should  do  so,  in  your  opinion,  is  by  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  constituting  the  legal  Faculty  ? — 
Precisely,  and  then  appointing  a  Board  of  Studies. 
It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  the  Board  of  Studies  at 
present,  plus  the  experts  whom  we  should  have  to 
import  from  outside,  to  deal  with  what  I  may  call  the 
scientific  part  of  law.  Then  I  presume  both  bodies 
would  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  means  of  a  member  or  members  of  the  Faculty 
itself,  or  the  Assembly  of  the  Faculty  (which  perhaps 
is  a  more  convenient  expression)  being  put  upon  the 
Senate. 

12.934.  The  Faculty  of  Law  would  consist  exclusively 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — It  would  practically. 

12.935.  At  present  they  teach  law  in  King's  College 
and  University  College,  and  they  have  Professors. 
Would  you  admit  those  ? — -I  think  they  would  be 
entitled  to  representation.  I  personally  should  not 
object  to  their  having  a  representation  on  the  Faculty 
if  they  could  make  out  a  case  for  showing  that  they 
are  substantially  teachers  of  law.  The  Faculty  of  Law 
ought  no  doubt  to  embrace  within  its  ambit  the  great 
teachers  throughout  the  metropolis.  But  I  understand 
that  King's  College  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  teacher  of 
law  to  any  substantial  extent,  therefore  the  representa- 
tion would  be  extremely  small. 

12.936.  But  supposing  at  any  time  any  college  were 
affiliated  to  a  University  which  had  professors  of  law 
you  would  not  mind  their  becoming  part  of  the 
Faculty  ? — Certainly  not,  but  T  should  like  to  see  the 
Inns  of  Court  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  foundation. 
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12.937.  They  would  always  have  a  large  majority, 
and  would  practically  have  the  work  ?— Yes,  they 
would  practically  have  the  work  and  conduct  the 
teaching. 

12.938.  And  the  Board  of  Studies  would  be  consti- 
tuted very  much  as  at  present  ? — Yes,  very  much  as  at 
present.  I  regard  the  Board  of  Studies  as  nothing 
more  than  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, and  I  should  regard  it  in  its  new  form  as  simply 
the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

12.939.  Theidea  of  the  Gtc sham  scheme  is  that  the 
Boards  of  Studies  should  be  exclusively  elected  by  the 
Faculties,  and  that  the  Faculties  should  consist  of 
teachers  ? — That  I  should  object  to,  and  that,  I  think, 
the  Benchersfwould  probably  object  to — that  is  to  make 
a  Board  of  Studies  entirely  consisting  of  teachers.  It 
is  not  the  constitution  of  our  present  Board  of  Studies, 
and  I  think  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  would  desire  that 
to  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible. 

12.940.  I  see  you  propose  that  the  Board  of  Studies 
should  be  elected  by  the  Inns  of  Court  with  the  addition 
of  experts,  not  necessarily  members  of  any  Inn  ? — That 
would  be  the  innovation — the  election  of  these  experts. 

12.941.  That  is  what  you  suggest  as  to  the  part  you 
would  take  in  the  University.  You  would  form  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  would  appoint  the  Boards  of  Studies 
themselves  ? — Yes.  That  occurs  to  me  as  the  best 
plan. 

12.942.  Then  you  propose  that  the  lectures  and 
classes  should  be  open  to  all  comers.  Does  that  mean 
to  all  comers,  outsiders  and  everybody? — -Yes,  open  to 
anybody  who  chooses  to  pay  the  proper  fee. 

12:943.  To  come  just  as  they  like— to  drop  in  for  one 
lecture  or  more  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  because  the  subjects 
are  wide.  A  man  feels  himself  weak  in  one  particular 
point,  and  perhaps  he  would  like  to  attend  for  a  certain 
time  and  not  attend  again. 

12.944.  You  think  the  existing  distinction  between 
the  University  degree  of  law  and  a  license  to  practice 
should  be  maintained  ? — Yes.  The  license  to  practice 
or  call  to  the  Bar  certainly  ought  not  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever 
proposed  that  it  should. 

12.945.  You  would  not  allow  a  degree  to  confer  that  ? 
—No. 

12.946.  Even  though  the  degree  had  been  taken  en- 
tirely under  your  management  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  You  see  the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive voice  as  to  whom  they  would  call  to  the  Bar, 
and  I  think  they  would  proDably  be  tenacious  of  keep- 
ing that.  No  doubt  they  would  accept  a  degree  in 
law  as  quite  a  sufficient  test  of  proficiency  and  learning, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  a  degree 
in  law  he  is  going  to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  There  may 
be  many  things  against  him,  though  he  can  write  him- 
self down  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

12.947.  Then  a  man  who  wished  to  take  a  degree  and 
wanted  a  license  to  practise  would  have  to  go  through 
a  double  examination,  would  he  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  would  no  doubt  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  test 
of  learning  for  a  call  to  the  Bar,  but  the  degree  would 
not,  ipso  facto,  carry  with  it  the  right  to  a  call  to  the 
Bar. 

12.948.  But  without  any  further  examination  P — Cer- 
tainly without  any  further  examination.  Indeed,  under 
the  Medical  Acts  that  has  been  conceded  with  regard 
to  medicine,  [  think.  Under  the  Medical  Act,  1886, 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  Boyal  Colleges  may  them- 
selves accept,  pro  tanto,  the  examination  as  a  testamur 
of  any  University  in  part  satisfaction  of  their  own 
requirements  ;  and  the  same  thing  might,  I  apprehend, 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 

12.949.  But  it  would  come  to  be  merely  a  form  as 
there  was  no  extra  examination  required  ? — Yes. 

12.950.  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  us  as  to  the 
part  you  think  you  ought  to  have  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity, or  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  the 
new  University,  with  regard  to  the'teaching  of  law  P— 
No,  I  think  not ;  and  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  University,  of  course,  I  should  not  go  into  that  at 
p  r^here  have  been  several  modes  specified,  but  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  any 
difference.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  persons 
fighting  for  the  University  of  London  or  taking  sides 
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on  the  scheme  proposed  by  King's  College  and  Univer-        M.  H. 
sity  College.    I  should  desire  entirely  to  keep  clear  of  Crachan- 
that.    I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  which    t^f'U'e'  ^s1- 
was  left  out  of  the  original  Charter.    I  may  remind  D.C.L 
you  that  the  original  Charter  came  to  be  considered  ~ 
last  year  before  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  t-  1892- 

and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  invited  to  attend.  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  did  attend,  they  attended  through  me.  They 
were  of  opinion — and  I  was  only  their  spokesman — that 
there  should  be  founded  a  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  they  got  representation.  The  Inns 
of  Court  took  no  notice  of  the  invitation  to  attend, 
and  they  did  not  attend.  The  result  of  it  was  that 
the  Privy  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  a  Faculty  of  Law,  and  left  its  constitution 
open.  The  Commission  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  this 
— I  thinK  it  is  in  the  Charter  itself — that  if  both  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  and  the  Inns  of  Court  desired 
to  be  represented  on  the  Council  they  might  Come  in, 
but  in  any  case  a  Faculty  of  Law  should  be  established. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  that  high  authority  is  concerned, 
I  conceive  that  a  Faculty  of  Law  has  been  assented  to. 
The  only  question  is,  how  it  should  be  formed. 

12.951.  Should  you  be  opposed  to  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  being  represented  in  the  new  University  ? 
— No,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Incorporated  Law  So- 
ciety should  not  be  represented  in  the  new  University 
on  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  if  we  are  going  to  educate 
their  students  they  certainly  should  be.  What  I  am 
desirous  to  say  is  that  the  Inns  of  Court  through  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  should  have  a  preponde- 
rating voice,  and  I -think  they  necessarily  must  from 
their  position,  and  from  the  funds  which  they  would  be 
able  to  contribute. 

12.952.  If  they  were  admitted  they  would  have  a 
voice  in  the  management,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
solicitors  and  barristers  would  be  educated  together  in 
the  new  University  P — They  would. 

12.953.  Would  there  be  the  same  objection  to  that 
on  the  part  of  certain  persons  which  there  was  against 
the  old  scheme  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any  good  ground 
for  that  objection.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure  sentiment. 
There  are  in  existence  a  great  number  of  law  students' 
debating  societies  in  which  barristers  sit  side  by  side 
with  solicitors,  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  con- 
tending for  or  against  certain  academical  propositions 
and  propositions  of  law,  and  at  this  time  of  day  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  draw  a  cordon  sani- 
taire  between  the  bar  student  and  the  solicitor  student, 
when  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  is  not  thf- 
slightest  barrier  between  them.  When  they  are  learn- 
ing the  same  subjects,  why  they  should  not  be  taught 
by  the  same  authority,  I  cannot  imagine. 

12.954.  It  is  not  only  your  own  own  opinion,  but  you 
think  the  prejudice  there  has  been  against  it  is  dying 
out  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  so  for  this  reason  amongst 
others :  In  January  1890  the  Inns  of  Court  themselves 
passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  that  any  solicitor  who 
has  been  for  five  years  a  solicitor  and  who  is  desirous 
of  being  called  to  the  Bar  can  be  so  called  if  he  passes 
the  examination  for  the  Bar  and  gives  12  months'  notice 
to  all  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  of  his  intention  so  to  do.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
can  be  one  day  a  solicitor,  and  the  next  day  a  barrister, 
I  cannot  conceive  why,  when  they  are  both  in  the 
pupilage  stage  they  should  not  be  educated  in  the  same 
room.  However,  the  opinion  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
four  Inns  after  some  wavering  on  the  part  of  Gray's 
Inn  aud  one  of  the  Temples  was  adverse  to  this  view 
and  they  vetoed  the  arrangement  proposed  on  the 
ground  that  joint  education  was  improper.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  they  had  to  recon- 
sider the  matter,  would  sustain  the  objection  which 
was  then  urged. 

12.955.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  ask  whether  you 
have  auy  reason  to  believe  that  your  Council  would 
accept  such  a  proposition  as  you  have  put  before  the 
Commissiou  to-day  P — It  is  difficult  to  say.  As  far  as 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  concerned  I  have 
hopes  that  they  might  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  through  them  do  the  larger  work 
which  has  been  indicated.  The  difficulty  I  think  will 
not  be  with  the  Council,  but  the  Council  are  only  the 
servants  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
created  by  the  Benchers  of  the  four  Inns,  and  no  action 
on  their  part  would  bind  the  Benchers.  Therefore  it 
would  have  to  come  before  the  four  Inns  in  their  sepa- 
rate Councils.    The  answer  to  the  question  you  put 
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M.  H.        depends  upon  the  feelings  of  all  the  Inns.    I  am  only 
Crachan-      speaking  of  course  of  my  own  Inn — Lincoln's  Inn — but 
thorpe,  Esq.,    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  possible  that 
Q.C.,  D.C.L.   they  would  assent.    It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  state  pub- 

— —         licly  why,  but  I  think  they  would. 
21  Oct.  1892.       12,956,  Is  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  elected 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Benchers  for  a  period  ? — They 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  years.    The  members  remain 
in  office  for  two  years. 

12.957.  So  of  course  they  would  not  express  any  opinion 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind  without  consulting  the  Inns  ?— 
I  think  they  would  form  their  own  opinions  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Inns  ;  because  they  -would  then 
be  following  the  precedents  of  former  joint  Committees 
of  the  Inns  ;  I  think  they  consider  themselves  a  standing 
committee  of  the  four  Inns  with  reference  to  education, 
and  if  any  proposition  was  made  to  them  with  reference 
to  a  teaching  University  they  would  feel  themselves 
competent  to  entertain  it  without  referring  it  to  their 
Inns.  But  when  they  came  to  act  of  course  they  could 
do  no  more  than  report  to  the  four  Inns  what  they 
thought  ought  to  be  done.  The  four  Inns  would  then 
separately  in  council  consider — each  in  its  own  council 
chamber— the  proposition.  "What  the  feeling  of  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inns  would  be  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  say.  As  far  as  Lincoln's  Inn  is  concerned  I  see  no 
reason  to  despair  of  their  acceding  to  such  a  proposition. 
Of  course  what  has  been  going  on  inside  the  Inn  is  en- 
tirely private,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything 
further  than  that  with  reference  to  the  individual  posi- 
tion of  the  Bench. 

12.958.  Your  plan  involves  the  giving  up  of  the 
present  system  and  having  all  the  teaching  done 
through  the  Faculty  in  the  University,  that  is  to 
say,  the  present  teachers  would  become  as  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  and  all  the  teaching  would 
be  University  teaching? — Yes  ;  all  the  teaching  would 
be  University  teaching,  but  the  work  would  be  done 
through  the  Inns  of  Court  by  the  Inns  of  Court  being 
the  Faculty,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

12.959.  But  I  suppose  the  Senate  of  the  University 
would  still  hold  supreme  control  over  the  teaching 
of  law  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  University  character  ? — I 
apprehend  that  that  would  be  a  nominal  control,  be- 
cause the  Faculties  would  be  so  separate  that  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Senate,  or  whatever  is  the  ultimate 
paramount  authority  of  the  University,  would  have 
much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Law,  apart 
from  what  the  Faculty  would  themselves  prescribe. 
There  would  be  a  nominal  centrol  under  a  common 
head,  but  it  would  be  no  more  than  the  control  that 
the  Crown  head  of  a  Constitutional  Government  has 
over  a  freely  elected  Parliament. 

12.960.  Bat  there  would  be  one  body  of  professorial 
teachers  ? — Yes ;  in  order  to  harmonise  the  work  of 
the  University  as  one  integer  there  must  necessarily 
be  points  of  contact  between  each  Faculty  and  the 
supreme  authority,  but  as  each  Faculty  knows  what  is 
best  for  its  own  sphere  it  will  probably  be  let  alone. 

12.961.  Should  the  lectures  be  delivered  in  the  same 
place  as  at  present  ? — I  apprehend  that  a  new  teaching 
University  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the 
ancient  halls  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  which  furnish 
lecture  rooms,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Inns  have 
been  at  great  expense  in  creating  lecture  rooms  and 
class  rooms  which  would  be  available  for  the  Univer- 
sity. The  buildings  of  the1  University  might  be 
scattered,  and  part  might  be  found  in  the  Inns  of 
Court.  I  think  the  Inns  wotild  desire  to  remain  the 
same,  and  that  if  it  was  proposed  that  their  lecture 
rooms  should  be  changed  they  would  probably  be 
alarmed. 

12.962.  Therefore,  under  the  University,  you  would 
have  two  distinct  sets  of  students,  one  of  them  aiming 
at  entrance  to  the  profession,  which  would  be  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Council  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  respectively,  while  the  other  would  be 
studying  with  a  wider  aim,  with  a  view  to  a  University- 
degree  ? — Yes. 

12.963.  So  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  as  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  now,  a 
licensing  body,  while  the  University  would  be  confined 
to  giving  degrees  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  in  great  hopes  that 
there  would  bs  many  law  students  who  would  range 
themselves  under  both  orders  of  students,  and  who 
would  attend  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical 
part. 


12.964.  One  great  object  you  have  in  promoting  this 
change  is  that  the  education  given  in  these  various 
branches  of  the  law  should  be  less  scrappy  and  more 
comprehensive  than  at  present  ? — Yes. 

12.965.  You  would  found  new  Chairs  and  divide  the 
subjects,  so  that  a  really  competent  course  should  be 
given  in  each  subject  ? — Yes. 

12.966.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  scrappiness  of  the 
present  course  has  been  caused  by  those  instincts  of  the 
legal  profession  which  seem  to  h^,vc  stood  in  the  way 
of  educational  reform  so  long,  and  prompted  the  desire 
to  abridge  the  course  as  much  as  possible.  What  I  mean 
is  this  :  if  constitutional  law  (English  and  Colonial)  and 
Legal  History,  are  in  future  to  be  divided  subjects,  it 
is  obvious  that  each  of  them  will  be  treated  more 
minutely  and  at  greater  length ;  hence  studeuts  who 
want  only  the  minimum  of  those  subjects  with  a  view 
to  professional  qualification  would  have  to  embark  on 
a  much  wider  course  of  study  than  they  do  now  ? — 
Yes. 

12.967.  Will  not  that  raise  a  practical  difficulty  ? 
Will  not  the  profession  feel  that  you  are  making  the 
practical  qualification  more  difficult  of  attainment  than 
it  is  at  present  P — No,  because  in  my  point  of  view  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  professional  purposes  that  the 
student  should  attend  this  wider  range  of  teaching. 
He  might  content  himself  with  the  practical  part  of  his 
profession.  It  would  be  then  for  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
say  whether  they  would  admit  him  to  practise  merely 
upon  his  satisfying  them  that  he  has  attended  the 
practical  parts  of  his  profession.  I  apprehend  they 
would  so  admit  him,  because  if  they  are  in  the  same 
mind  as  they  were  this  year  when  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  gave  an  option  to  the  student  to 
choose  three  practical  subjects  out  of  the  four  practical 
ones,  and  one  scientific  ;  if  that  course  were  followed 
in  the  future  no  candidate  for  a  call  to  the  Bar  would 
be  required  to  do  more  work  ;  attend  more  lectures,  or 
learn  more  outside  subjects  than  at  present  ? 

12.968.  But  if  the  whole  course  of  teaching  was 
arranged  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  you  kept  up  the  rule 
that  a  student  was  expected  to  know  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  course  of  lectures  attended  that  implies 
either  a  wider  and  harder  examination  or  else  a  double 
set  of  lectures  ? — No.  The  selection  of  subjects  would 
remain  as  before,  and,  out  of  the  group  of  five  subjects 
a  man  might,  if  so  minded,  choose  three  whish  were 
purely  professional.  I  should  not  propose  to  make  the 
examination  more  severe,  because  there  was  a  Faculty 
of  Law,  than  it  is  now.  I  think  that  would  be  an 
unpopular  and  an  unwise  step,  only  I  should  like  to 
see  greater  opportunity  offered  to  a  student  who  was 
so  minded,  of  learning  something  of  those  other  sub- 
jects, those  non-professional  and  scientific  subjects. 

12.969.  You  would  not  then  increase  the  difficulty  of 
the  professorial  course  ? — Certainly  not  for  the  purpose 
of  the  call  to  the  Bar.  Only  for  the  purpose  of  legal 
study  outside  the  mere  professional  object  of  being 
called. 

12.970.  I  wished  to  ask  whether,  if  your  plan  were 
adopted  there  might  not  be  a  feeling  in  the  profession 
that  they  were  letting  the  professional  education  slip 
out  of  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
the  same  control  if  they  put  the  whole  thing  on  a 
basis  which  could  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  from  a 
University  point  of  view  ? — No,  because  it  would  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
should  have  the  last  word  and  the  only  word  about 
what  is  necessary  for  call  to  the  Bar.  If  a  man  pro- 
duced a  testamur  that  he  had  passed  in  three  pro- 
fessional subjects,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  apprehend  that  the  Inns 
could  call  him  hereafter  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  now  on  the  testamur  of  their  own  examiners. 
They  would  not  require  him  to  take  up  more  subjects 
or  produce  more  testamurs.  They  would  not  require 
him  to  amass  more  legal  learning  than  he  does  at 
present,  and  the  legal  learning  might  be  as  purely  pro- 
fessional learning  as  now.  As  I  said  before,  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the  examination  ore 
severe. 

12.971.  And  they  would  accept  the  University  ex- 
aminations pro  tanto  as  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
the  qualification  ? — I  think  they  should.  I  think  there 
should  be  perfect  understanding  between  the  Inns  of 
Court  qua  Inns  and  with  the  University  qua  Legal 
Faculty.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  passed  in  some 
subject,  say  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law,  I 
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think  a  testamur  from  the  University  professor  that 
he  has  so  passed  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  Inns  as 
an  equivalent  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  professional 
learning.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  might  as  well  call 
a  man  who  knew  those  subjects,  and  let  him  off  other 
professional  subjects.  The  system  should  be  perfectly 
elastic  in  that  respect.  Supposing  a  learned  professor 
himself  comes  to  be  called,  it  is  monstrous  to  say  that 
he  should  be  examined  about  the  Settled  Land  Act. 
If  he  wants  to  go  to  the  Bar,  whether  he  gets  business 
or  nob  is  his  own  concern.  The  Inns  would  no  doubt 
also  require  seme  knowledge  of  professional  law,  but 
still  I  think  a  portion  of  scientific  law  should  be  taken 
as  part  satisfaction,  of  a  portion  of  professional  law. 

12.972.  You  would  retain  of  course  the  absolute 
appointment  of  all  the  professors  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  or  the  Faculty  of  Law,  which  I 
regard  for  this  purpose  as  the  same  thing,  should 
appoint  the  professors  ;  I  think  they  are  the  beat  people 
to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  would  care  to 
appoint  professors  of  law.  Persons  who  specialise  in 
law  can  do  it  so  much  better. 

12.973.  Nor  would  you  give  the  University  power  to 
found  professorships  of  its  own  ? — Not  by  way  of  super- 
session of  the  professors  of  the  legal  Faculty. 

12.974.  But  in  addition  ?— I  think  that  would  be 
possible.  Suppose  the  University  were  minded  to 
found  a  professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  We 
have  never  taught  Medical  Jurisprudence.  I  believe  a 
few  lectures  were  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Tidy  on  Poisons 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  connexion  with  one  of 
the  Temples,  but  we  have  never  had  a  professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  If  the  University  were  minded 
to  found  one  I  do  not  see  why  the  Faculty  of  Law  or 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  object. 

12.975.  With  regard  to  the  Boards  of  Studies,  did  you 
contemplate  thr.t  they  should  have  in  their  hands  all 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  degrees  and  degree 
examinations,  as  well  as  syllabuses  and  courses  of  study. 
Should  the  Boards  of  Studies  appoint  the  examiners, 
for  instance,  and  check  examination  papers  as  they  do 
now  ? — Yes,  I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  present 
system  in  that  respect.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Studies  are  as  competent  to  do  that  as  any- 
body else  ;  they  are  a  small  body.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  done  very  well  by  a  large  body. 

12.976.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  If  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion is  to  be  practically  the  Faculty  how  do  you  bring 
in  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — Only  by  giving 
them  a  representation  upon  the  Cotincil  if  they  are  so 
minded. 

12.977.  So  that  representation  of  the  Society  would 
act  upon  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the  profession  as 
representation  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  woitld 
upon  the  other  branch  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.978.  When  you  represented  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  before  the  Privy  Cotincil,  it  was  objected  to 
you  that  you  had  not  got  the  other  branch,  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education,  alongside  with  you  ? — -Yes. 

12.979.  But  in  spite  of  that  it  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  Committee  that  provision  for  a  Legal  Faculty  should 
be  made  ? — Yes. 

12.980.  Although  it  was  only  supposed  to  be  per- 
missive in  the  first  instance  ?— Yes. 

12.981.  Along  with  that  there  was  some  evidence, 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  both  by  Sir  Henry 
James  and  Lord  Herschell,  in  which  they  were  asked 
positively  as  to  the  present  state  of  legal  education, 
and  they  both  condemned  it  ? — Yes.  But  remember 
that  was  in  1888  or  1889,  and  we  had  no  Boards  of 
Studies  at  that  time,  and  no  teachers  associated  with 
the  Council. 

12.982.  I  mentioned  that  to  emphasise  the  facts 
that  have  occurred  since.  In  connexion  with  that  I 
should  like  again  to  recall  your  attention  to  what  I 
interjected  before,  viz.,  the  two  objections  which 
occurred  to  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  proposal  of  1872. 
The  first,  as  you  stated,  was  with  regard  to  those  who 
were  pressing  that  solicitors  as  well  as  barristers  should 
have  equal  access  to  all  the  clashes.  The  other  was 
that  there  might  be  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  London,  to  which  the  answer  of  Lord 
Justice  Fry  was: — "  I  think  that  jealousy  would  exist  if 

it  were  proposed  to  constitute  a  Universal y  to  grant 
"  legal  degrees  only,  but  not  if  they  were  brought  in 
as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme."    May  I  ask  if  you 


hope  that  that  would  be  the  view  still  ? — Yes,  I  should        M.  H. 
hope  so.  Crackan- 

12.983.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  solicitors'  ^pe}/*A' 
branch  for  a  moment.  In  your  statement  before  the  ^"  ''_  '  '  ' 
Privy  Council  I  see  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  there    2j  Qct 

are  5,700  solicitors  practising  in  the  metropolitan  area.  ' 
Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  Roll  are  year  by  year  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  answer  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

12.984.  But,  speaking  generally,  as  a  barrister,  you 
would  agree  as  to  the  immense  importance  it  is  in  pro- 
fessional business  to  have  to  deal  with  solicitors  not 
only  of  intelligence,  but  also  of  general  culture  ? — Yes. 

12.985.  And  I  dare  say  you  will  not  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  having  to  deal  with  1,500  family 
solicitors  in  a  year,  it  is  from  a  public  point  of  view  of 
immense  value  and  importance  to  all  those  who  are 
represented  by  those  1,500  solicitors  that  they  should 
be  men  of  culture  as  well  as  men  of  intelligence  ? — I 
think  so,  or  else  they  are  apt  to  develop  a  pettifogging 
spirit,  which  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

12.986.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  or  two  as 
to  the  distinction — if  we  may  attempt  to  distinguish 
—between  professional  and  non-professional  law.  I  do 
not  know  if  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  evidence 
which  was  given  before  us  by  Professor  Emmott,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins'  University  ? — Yes.  Your  Secretary  was 
good  enough  to  tell  me  about  that. 

12.987.  In  that  he  was  specifically  asked  the  question 
by  Mr.  Anstie  whether,  when  he  had  to  teach  both 
what  might  be  called  the  practical  law  as  it  existed, 
which  was  then  set  to  be  taught  in  the  adjoining  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  further 
scientific  jurisprudence  which  was  taught  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins'  University,  which  he  would  have  taught  first, 
and  his  answer  was  that  he  would  teach  the  two 
simultaneously: — ".You  would  not  approve  of  the 
"  method  by  which  all  the  scientific  branches  were 
"  gathered  to-ether  and  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance, 
"  and  the  student  then  abandoned  that  pursuit  and 
"  devoted  himself  solely  to  practical  study?  (A.)  I 
"  should  very  strongly  disapprove  of  that. — (Q.)  Then 
"  if  you  succeeded  in  what  you  seem  to  desire — the 
"  adding  of  the  practical  side,  which  is  now  taken 
"  charge  of  at  Maryland,  to  your  University,  that  is 
"  the  course  you  would  pursue,  is  it  ?  You  would 
"  make  the  two  sets  of  studies  run  concurrently? 
"  (A.)  I  would  make  the  two  sets  of  studies  run  con- 
"  currently." — Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  prac- 
ticable and  workable  through  a  University  education 
on  the  Council  of  which  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  were  represented  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  learning  of  law 
is,  except  in  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  human 
life.  It  is  by  observation  of  these  phenomena,  as  I 
understand,  that  legal  principles  have  been  arrived  at. 
To  teach  legal  principles  in  the  air,  apart  from,  phe- 
nomena which  illustrate  them,  seems  to  me  a  most 
idle  task,  and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  with  the  most 
abstract  mind  would  be  able  to  grasp  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  go  back  from  the 
complex  phenomena  to  the  principles,  and  from  the 
principles  to  the  phenomena,  and  that  he  should  be 
passing  to  and  fro  during  his  student  life. 

12.988.  The  great  object  of  the  Johns  Hopkins'  Uni- 
versity has  been  the  prosecution  of  what  we  call  re- 
search or  post-graduate  teaching  and  learning,  and 
that  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  University  to 
develope.  Would  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  great 
room  for  the  development  of  a  legal  Faculty  in  legal 
teaching  both  professional  and  non-professional  ?  — 
Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  ;  and  I  may  mention  that 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1846  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  singular  dearth  of 
what  they  termed  legists  or  jurists  in  this  country,  and 
they  dwelt  on  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
England  and  the  great  continental  countries.  We 
know  there  are  here  and  there  men  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  scientific  parts  of  law,  but  there  are  very 
few  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  France  and 
Germany.  We  have  a  few  brilliant  examples.  We 
had  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  was  a  light  in  his  time, 
and  who  left  a  record  behind  him.  I  should  think  that- 
scientific  treatment  of  law  might  be  kept  up  through 
a  University  to  an  extent  to  which  cannot  be  kept  up 
through  any  system  existing  in  England  now. 

12.989.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education  are  strictly 
speaking  the  Committee  for  the  Inns  of  Court.  Would 
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M.  H.        there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  dealing  with  those 
Crackan-       of  whom  the  Council  are  the  representatives,  I  mean 
thorpe,  Esq.,    would  you  have  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  only 
Q.C.,  D.C.L.    represented  on  the  Senate,  or  would  you  further  have 
representatives  from  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — J  take  it 
21  Oct.  1892.    tnatj  the  Council  for  Legal  Education  for  the  purpose 
of  a  teaching  University  would  represent  the  Inns  of 
Court.    They  do  represent  the  Inns  of  Court  now,  and 
I  take  it  there  would  not  be  any  further  representa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

12.990.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  have  referred  once  or 
twice  to  the  Report  of  1846.  No  doubt  you  are 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  that  report  ?  —  Parts 
of  it. 

12.991.  I  should  like  to  get  it  upon  the  notes  that  by 
that  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  whole 
of  this  question  was  very  fully  investigated.  They 
called  before  them  witnesses  of  the  utmost  eminence 
Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Bethell  as  he  then  was,  Pro- 
fessor Amos,  Professor  Graves,  and  many  others,  and 
sifted  the  whole  matter  with  very  great  care,  and 
in  that  evidence  the  questions  relating  to  the  duties 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  their  powers,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  lectures,  private  tuition,  examina- 
tions, and  the  relations  of  scientific  and  practical  law 
were  all  considered  and  investigated  ? — Yes.  It  was  a 
most  valuable  report  in  that  respect. 

12.992.  And  if  I  may  refer  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr,  Palmer,  that  method  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
approval  of  Professor  Emmott  is  very  fully  developed 
in  the  evidence  of  I'rofessor  Amos  given  before  that 
Commission  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  so. 

12.993.  He  described  in  detail  to  the  Commission  the 
mode  in  which  he  pursued  the  practice  which  you  have 
indicated  of  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between 
theory  and  practice  and  keeping  perpetual  communi- 
cation between  them  P — I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  have 
not  read  the  evidence. 

12,944.  You  will  remember  also  that  that  report  did 
recommend  very  much  what  you  have  recommended 
now — that  there  should  be  a  common  education,  that 
the  education  of  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  open  to 
the  solicitors  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  public  at 
large  ? — That  is  so. 

12.995.  There  is  another  point.  It  was  noticed  by 
several  of  the  witnesses  there  that  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  diplomacy  might  find  very 
material  advantage  in  attending  certain  courses  of 
lectures.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  is  so  ? — I  should 
think  that  must  be.  I  am  not  a  diplomat,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence 
and  public  International  Law  should  be  familiar  to 
anybody  engaged  in  diplomacy. 

12.996.  So  I  may  take  it  that  this  question  is  not  one 
which  relates  solely  to  legal  education  considered  in  a 
professional  aspect,  but  it  is  one  which  has  a  far  wider 
bearing  than  that? — It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  public 
question,  and  not  merely  a  question  as  regards  the  law 
students. 

12.997.  It  is  one,  therefore,  in  which  the  public 
might  reasonably  call  upon  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do 
what  their  means  enable  them  to  do  in  that  direction  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.998.  I  do  not  want  to  go  with  too  much  detail,  into 
matters  which  will  properly  form  matters  of  considera- 
tion for  a  future  body,  but  still  here  is  one  subject  I 
should  like  to  refer  to,  viz.,  the  study  of  Jurisprudence. 
The  study  of  Jurisprudence  has  perhaps  three  parts, 
there  is  the  analytical  mode  of  viewing  it,  the  historical 
mode,  and  the  science  of  legislation,  which  is  really  the 
result  of  the  other  two.  Those  are  subjects  which  are 
of  interest,  not  only  to  lawyers  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession,  but  to  the  public  at  large  ? — Quite  so,  and 
they  are  subjects  which,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  are  not 
attempted  to  be  dealt  with.  I  observe  that  the  Roman 
Law  and  Jurisprudence  lecturer  proposes  to  deliver 
lectures  through  Hilary  Term  on  :  "  The  Law  of  Per- 
"  sons  :  Slavery,  Patria  Potestas,  Marriage,  Tutela, 
"  Cura.  The  Law  of  Property  :  Ownership,  Possessio, 
"  Servitudes,  Emphyteusis,  and  Mortgages.  The  Law 
"  of  Contract.  Then  the  subject  of  the  Public  Advanced 
"  Lectures  are  to  be, '  The  History  of  Roman  Law,  with 
"  '  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Gaius.'  "  It  is  no 
blame  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  presides  over  this 
department  that  he  cannot  even  touch  the  fringe  of 


Jurisprudence,  and  no  other  lecturer  has  anything  to 
say  to  it  at  all. 

12,999.  May  I  suggest  that  a  different  class  of 
studies,  and  different  kinds  of  minds  would  be 
required  to  fulfil  the  duties  adequately  ? — I  think  so. 

13.000.  You  gave  us  an  instance  of  some  great 
names — Maine  and  Bentham  ? — And  Legal  History 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  evolution  of  legal  ideas 
through  the  Roman  Larr,  or  even  earlier,  is  in  itself 
a  most  interesting  study  which  a  man  might  devote  a 
year  to  if  he  had  leisure. 

13.001.  Coming  to  the  practical  question,  may  I 
suggest  that  what  this  Commission  has  to  consider 
now  is  what  is  the  best  practical  method  of  giving  a 
rigJjt  impulse  and  stimulus  to  legal  education  ? — Yes. 

13.002.  With  respect  to  the  Senate's  scheme,  which 
has  been  before  this  Commission  for  some  time,  it  was 
accepted,  as  we  know,  from  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Privy  Council,  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  ;  it  fell  to  the  ground  because  it  was  rejected 
by  Convocation,  but  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

13.003.  I  think  I  may  say  that  as  far  as  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  concerned  it  was  accepted  by  the  Benchers  of 
that  Inn  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

13.004.  Further  proceedings  became  fruitless  in 
consequence  of  what  happened.  Now  with  the  view 
of  seeing  how  an  organisation  might  be  framed,  might 
I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  a  correct 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  University  and  the 
Licensing  Bodies  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
with  respect  to  professional  studies  to  establish  such 
relations  between  the  Licensing  Bodies  and  the  Univer- 
sity as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  harmonise  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  with  the  requirements  of  those 
bodies  and  avoid  a  needless  repetition  and  multiplica- 
tion of  examinations  ? — I  think  so.  It  is  a  great 
grievance  to  the  student  to  have  to  be  examined  from 
time  to  time  in  the  same  subject.  It  disgusts  him  with 
the  whole  business. 

13.005.  Would  it  be  a  desirable  thing,  if  it  could  be 
attained,  to  conduct  in  union  with  the  licensing  bodies 
examinations  on  which  the  ordinary  license  and  the 
ordinary  degree  might  be  obtained,  leaving  to  the 
University  the  determination  of  the  requirements  for 
fhe  degree,  and  to  the  licensing  body  the  determination 
to  the  requirements  for  the  license  ? — Certainly,  that 
is  my  idea. 

13.006.  And  that  would  be  following  the  line  which 
has  been  indicated  with  respect  to  medical  education  ? 
— So  I  understand.  I  think  the  provisions  in  the 
Medical  Act  of  1886,  recognise  the  equipollcnce  of 
certain  outside  examinations. 

13.007.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  yonr  judg- 
ment the  Inns  of  Court,  and  we  will  add  to  them  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  ought  to  be  practically  the 
Legal  Faculty  of  the  University? — I  think  so,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  possible  in  that  way  ;  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  persuade  the  Inns  of  Court  to  stir  in  the 
matter  otherwise. 

13.008.  If  that  happy  event  should  take  place,  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  should  be  disposed  to 
retrace  or  to  modify  the  steps  you  described  this  morn- 
ing, would  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  be  in  your  view 
be  a  practicable  one.  Suppose  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  were  to  be  taken  as  the 
persons  whose  teaching  was  to  be  recognised  by  the 
University,  and  suppose  the  teachers  appointed  by 
them  to  be  adequately  represented  by  a  Board  of 
Studies,  then  suppose  that  the  Senate  should  be  so 
constituted  as  to  have  an  adequate  and  full  representa- 
tion of  those  important  bodies,  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  that  practically  the 
legal  branch  of  University  instruction  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Studies  so  consti- 
tuted, and  the  members  of  the  Senate  who  were  con- 
tributed by  those  institutions,  would  that,  do  you 
think  be  a  practicable  solution  of  the  question  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  what  part  you  propose  that  the 
Senate  should  play  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the 
prescribing  of  syllabuses,  and  so  on.  My  own  idea  is 
that  their  part  would  be  a  prefunctory  part  only. 

13.009.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  was  going  to  venture  to 
suggest,  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  syllabuses,  the 
prescription  of  curricula,  and  so  on,  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Studies  representing  the 
Faculties,  and  such  committee,  or  such  portion  of  the 
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Senate  as  contained  the  legal  element  ? — Tes  ;  but  I 
must  pause  for  a  moment  here.  My  notion  of  the 
Faculty  is  not  to  identify  it  with  the  teachers.  1 
know  it  is  one  use  of  the  word  Faculty  to  define  it  as 
an  assembly  of  teachers,  but  my  notion  of  a  Faculty  is 
another  notion  and  a  rather  different  one.  It  is  rather 
like  Ihe  Council  of  Legal  Education  itself,  which  is  not 
composed  entirely  of  teachers.  There  is  an  equivoque 
in  the  word  Faculty."  In  the  abstract  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  learning  connected  with  a  degree,  and  with  a 
University.  Concrete  Faculty  is  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons, and  my  concrete  Faculty  would  be  rather  like  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  than  a  council  merely  of 
teachers.    I  only  wanted  to  explain  that. 

13.010.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  equivoque  has 
puzzled  us  all  a  good  deal,  but  substantially  what  we 
have  treated  as  a  Faculty  throughout  this  examination 
has  been  confined  to  the  teachers  ? — Then  that  is  a 
special  definition  of  the  word  that  I  really  was  not 
employing. 

13.011.  (Mr.  Kendall.)  It  is  in  the  Gresham  Charter? 
— Then  I  should  like  to  revise  what  I  have  said  about 
the  Inns  of  Court  creating  the  Faculty,  because  I 
meant  by  Faculty  that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education, 
with  the  addition  of  these  experts,  shou-ld  become  the 
Faculty.  You  would  exclude  all  persons  who  were  not 
teaching  by  using  the  word  Faculty  in  a  more  limited 
sense. 

13.012.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Let  me  put  it  in  a  way  which 
will  exclude  all  equivocal  terms.  The  syllabus  and 
curriculum  should  be,  as  I  understand  you  to  aay  they 
substantially  are  now,  settled  by  the  teachers  ? — They 
emanate  from  them.    They  are  settled  by  the  Council. 

13.013.  The  settlement  by  the  teachers  is  subject  to 
review  by  another  body,  and  that  body  represents  what 
I  may  call  the  institutional  element  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  ? — Yes. 

13.014.  Supposing  that  were  taken  up  into  the 
University,  would  that  be  a  system  which  would  meet 
with  your  approval  ? — -Certainly.  But,  of  course,  it 
would  be  open  to  the  Council  or  the  Faculty  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  to  how  they  should 
prepare  their  syllabus.  There  should  be  complete 
harmony. 

13.015.  What  I  was  suggesting  implied,  or  was 
meant  to  imply,  that  there  should  be  the  completest 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  bodies  ? — 
Certainly.     It  exists  at  present. 

13.016.  And  that,  yon  ihink,  would  be  a  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

13.017.  (Mr.  Hendall.)  Leaving  out  the  weakness  of 
the  scheme  as  regards  the  University,  you  say  you  are 
content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  you  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  Inns 
of  Court  acting  in  concert  with  their  teachers,  but  still 
I  do  not  understand  what  part  you  give  to  the  Univer- 
sity, where  University  jurisdiction  comes  in.  Does  not 
your  scheme  come  to  this  :  that  practically  they  con- 
stitute the  existing  machinery  as  a  Faculty,  and  that 
they  endorse  their  results  and  will  confer  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  a  University  degree  ? — I  think  it  does  come 
to  that. 

13.018.  You  see  that  leaves  to  the  University  no  final 
jurisdiction  that  I  can,  perceive  in  the  election  of  the 
teachers,  and  no  control.  Suppose  the  Inns  of  Court 
adopted  low  standards  for  a  degree,  or  suppose  the 
Inns  of  Court  reverted  to  a  stage  of  inertia  where  they 
did  not  supply  training  which  recommended  itself  to 
the  University  at  large,  the  University  might  have  its 
position  or  dignity  injured  by  that  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  redress  P — One  can  hardly  conceive  such  a 
state  of  things  as  a  Faculty  of  Law  fading  away  by 
inertia.  If  so,  I  should  think  it  would  be  owing  to 
some  change  of  circumstances. 

13.019.  There  have  been  so  many  lips  and  downs  in 
legal  education,  as  you  have  given  it  to  us  through  the 
past  century,  and  you  have  in  the  University,  as  far  as 
I.  can  see,  no  effective  power  of  dealing  with  the 
Faculty,  nothing  but  friendly  conference ;  as  to  the 
determination  of  the  standards,  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  so  on,  everything  is  to  rest  with  the  Inns 
of  Court  ? — 1  really  do  not  know/  what  advantage  we 
should  gain  by  the  University  control  over  a  Faculty 
which  is  already  governed  by  a  Council  and  has  under  it 
a  Board  of  Studies.  If  that  cannot  run  alone  I  have 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  a  University  can  help  it.  But 
it  any  quickening  process  can  be  got  out  of  a  Univer- 
sity I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  applied. 


13.020.  The  advantage  you  have  is  the  introduction        M.  H. 
of  different  intellectual  interests.     If  you  give  the  Crackan- 
University  no  control  over  the  Law  Faculty,  and  if    thorpe,  Esq., 
you  do  not  bring  the  Law  Faculty  into  relation  with    Q-C->  D-CL. 
other  Faculties,  you  almost  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  " 
University  ?— What  I  meant  was  that  the  Council  of    21  Ucf'  1892, 
Legal  Education  in  its  resuscitated  and  amplified  form 

would  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
University ;  so  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Arts,  and  Medi- 
cine could  meet  in  that  University,  but  what  the 
advantage  of  that  meeting  might  be  upon  each  Faculty 
I  do  not  know.    There  might  be  a  subtle  influence. 

13.021.  What  influence  would  that  higher  body  have 
over  the  law  Faculty,  or  any  part  of  its  proceedings  ? 
That  is  the  critical  question  P — I  do  not  quite  see  how 
you  can  establish  a  subordination  of  the  Faculty.  The 
Faculty  must  be  supreme  in  its  own  department.  If 
A.,  B.,and  C,  who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  law, 
neglect  their  duties,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  D.,  E.,  and 
F.  can  bring  them  to  book. 

13.022.  The  direction  of  the  curricula  and  the  de- 
termination of  studies,  do  in  all  Universities  practically 
rest  with  the  Faculties  charged  with  them  p — Yes. 

13.023.  But  there  arise  such  questions  as  periods  of 
residence,  length  of  course,  and  general  questions 
such  as,  for  instance,  insuring  attendance  at  lectures  ; 
ought  not  those  broad  principles  of  policy  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  University  as  a  whole  P — Certainly,  in 
a  collegiate  system,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
Faculty  of  Law  has  anything  to  say  to  a  collegiate 
system.  The  Inns  of  Court  are  colleges  for  their  own 
students,  qua  students  of  the  Inns.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  become  associated 
colleges  of  the  new  University  on  the  Gresham  scheme. 
If  you  have  a  University  composed  of  colleges;  you  must 
have  besides  a  system  of  instruction  and  attendance  at 
lectures,  discipline,  and  residence.  None  of  those  things 
would  come  into  this  Legal  Faculty.  It  would  be  a 
teaching  Facility  plus  an  Examining  Faculty,  without 
any  collegiate  system.  We  have  abandoned  the  collegi- 
ate system  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  formerly  required 
residence  ;  it  now  requires  dinners,  three  dinners  are 
enough,  or  six  at  most.  Having  abandoned  it,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  ever  go  back  to  it. 

13.024.  Would  you  leave  to  the  Senate  or  governing 
body  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  ?— They  might 
confer  the  degree,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  might 
emanate  from  the  University  acting  on  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Faculty. 

10.025.  Are  the  governing  body  bound  to  accept  it  or 
not? — The  control  would  be  like  the  control  of  the 
Crown  over  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

13.026.  You  cannot  have  that  state  of  constitutional 
monarchy  in  a  University.  If  you  give  the  power  nomi- 
nally you  will  give  the  power  practically  ? — I  wish  to 
follow  you  entirely,  but  I  cannot  see  how  the  friction 
would  come  in  in  practice.  If  the  Faculty  of  Law  pre- 
sents a  particular  person  worthy  of  a  dergee  in  law 
it  is  difficult  for  the  University  to  say  he  is  not  to  have 
it.  The  Faculty  of  Law  is  the  University,  qua  that 
department. 

13.027.  I  do  not  apprehend  friction  coming  in,  but  I 
think  the  position  of  a  University  would  almost  require 
that  the  final  court  of  appeal  should  be  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  and  not  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  if  any 
device  can  be  found  which  will  give  a  control  over  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  which  does  not  amount  to  any  sur- 
render of  power. 

13.028.  It  is  almost  the  one  power  that  the  University 
cannot  delegate,  the  conditions  on  which  the  degree  is 
given? — Then  they  might  introduce  residence  as  a 
condition  of  the  degree.. 

13.029.  Of  given  length,  of  course  ? — Yes,  of  given 
length. 

13,029a.  For  instance,  the  University  might  lay 
down  as  a  principle  that  every  degree  ought  to  imply 
a  three-years'  course  ? — Or  systematic  attendance  at 
lectures  ? 

13.030.  Yes.  Those  are  things  in  which  a  divergence 
might  arise  ?— I  think  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  if  we  were  to  vote  by  Faculties,  the  Faculty 
of  Law  being  one.  If  residence  was  enforced  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Inns  of  Court  might  find  them- 
selves in  a  different  position  from  that  which  they  are 
in  now.  Therefore,  I  think  that  they  would  be  very 
shy  of  entering  into  that  arrangement. 
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M.  H.  13,031.  Have  you  considered  the  University  from 

Crackan-  the  -wider  basis  of  thought,  whether  a  similar  surrender 
th«rpc,  Esq.,  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  each  Faculty — the 
Q.C.,  D.C.L.    Theological  Faculty,  the  Science   Faculty,  and  the 

  Medical  Faculty.    If  you  once  begin  it  in  the  Law 

21  Oct.  1892.  Faculty  why  not  go  on  throughout  ? — Medicine  stands 
in  a  different  position.  Our  position  is  unique.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  the  other 
Faculties  in  that  respect;  recollect  that  the  suggestion 
is  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  practically  found  this 
Faculty,  and  therefore  they  must  not  be  treated  as  a 
new  Faculty.  They  are  an  old  body,  giving  their 
money,  as  I  presume  they  would,  and  handing  over 
their  work  which  only  requires  a  little  supplementing 
to  make  it  complete.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  consent  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  other 
Faculties  so  as  to  be  overridden  in  a  vote  of  Faculties. 

13.032.  The  Medical  Faculty  has  been  doing  very 
largely  the  same  ? — Take  into  account  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Inns  of  Court  that  they  are  making  a 
great  concession  in  even  touching  the  question.  In 
reference  to  what  Professor  Ramsay  put  to  me  about 
their  being  willing  to  accede,  I  think  their  not  being 
overridden  by  other  Faculties,  or  by  a  University  com- 
posed of  other  Faculties,  would  be  a  great  factor  in 
the  case. 

13.033.  Or  by  a  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

13,033a.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  There  is  one  point  that 
I  should  like  to  get  quite  clear.  Perhaps  I  might  re- 
fer you  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  which  defines  the 
powers  of  the  Council.  The  Council  has  full  power  to 
regulate  all  matters  concerning  the  University.  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  clause  10  it  is  provided  that  "  the 
"  Council  in  determining   the   curriculum   of  each 

Faculty,  and  making  regulations  respecting  the  ex- 
"  aminations  or  degrees  of  the  Faculty,  shall  proceed 
"  on  the  recommendation  of,  or  after  submitting  the 
"  proposal  for  consideration  and  report  to,  the  Board 
"  or  Boards  of  Study  of  the  Faculty  ?  "—I  observe  that 
it  is  in  the  alternative,  "  shall  proceed  on  the  recom- 
"  mendaticn  of,  o»  after  submitting."  I  think  "  pro- 
"  cced  on  the  recommendation  of"  would  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

13.034.  I  suppose  the  use  of  the  alternative  was  to 
allow,  at  any  rate,  a  possibility  of  overriding  the 
Report  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Boards  of  Studies. 
What  I  wanted  tr.  know  was  whether  you  think  that 
that  is  sufficient  control  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Studies  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  gets  over  the  difficulty  Mr.  Rendall 
put  to  me.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  there  which 
would  frighten  the  Inns  of  Court  at  all. 

13.035.  The  Inns  of  Court,  according  to  the  view  yon 
put  forward,  would  always  retain  in  their  own  hands 
as  an  independent  body  the  power  of  admitting  to  the 
Bar  ? — Certainly.    That  must  be  left  quite  tmtouched. 

13.036.  Therefore,  that  would  secure  to  them  a  very 
independent  position  ? — It  would. 

13.037.  And  if  there  was  any  tendency  shown  by  the 
Council  to  overrule,  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
Bar,  the  Faculty  mignt  diverge  from  those  imposed  by 
the  University  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  no  doubt  each  party 
would  be  acting  on  the  other  in  that  respect.  There 
would  be  a  modus  vivendi  established.  If  the  Univer- 
sity was  pulling  one  way  and  the  Inns  of  Court  the 
other,  I  think  that  would  resolve  itself  into  a  reason- 
able arrangement. 

13.038.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the 
former  Commission  ? — I  have  read  some  of  it. 

13.039.  There  were  one  or  two  points  in  Sir  Henry 
James's  evidence  ? — I  have  read  Sir  Henry  James's 
evidence. 

13.040.  There  was  one  point  which  he  mentioned 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  view  you  are 
advocating.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  are  in 
agreement  witn  it.  Besides  the  class  of  students  to  which 
you  have  referred  an  element  of  growing  importance  in 
Sir  Henry  James's  view  was  that  derived  from  the 
East,  and  he  lays  stress  upon  that.  He  says  that  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  those  students  if,  instead  of 
the  scanty  provision  now  made,  they  were  drawn  into 
a  University  system  and  had  a  more  complete  educa- 
tional machinery  ? — I  agree  with  that  entirely.  I  may 
mention  that  of  the  students  attending  our  lectures  no- 
less  than  one-third  come  from  the  East.  In  Juris- 
prudence and  the  abstract  branches  the  number  is  even 
higher,  and  it  is  a  growing  number.  I  may  mention 
also,  I  think  Sir  Henry  James  mentions.it,  that  on  one 


occasion  nearly  all  the  best  things  wero  carried  off  by 
Orientals.  The  Japanese  in  particular  seem  to  as- 
similate not  only  the  English  language  but  the  English 
law  marvellously,  and  it  is  very  hard  upon  these  men 
to  make  them  attend  a  lecture  upon  the  feudal  system 
which  is  of  no  use  to  them. 

13.041.  You  think  if  the  Inns  of  Court  took  up  the 
work  of  a  University  the  larger  provision  that  could 
be  made  would  be  a  real  practical  gain  P — I  think  it 
would  be  a  real  practical  gain,  and  doing  good  Imperial 
work  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire. 

13.042.  There  is  another  point  in  Sir  Henry  James's 
view  which  perhaps  to  some  extent  bears  on  the 
question  we  have  just  now  discussed.  He  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  important  that  legal  education  should 
go  on  side  by  side  with  general  education  ? — There  I  do 
not  follow  Sir  Henry.  His  view,  as  I  gather  from  his 
evidence,  is  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  undertake 
something  like  general  education,  and  he  instanced 
that  his  own  Inn  had  not  only  got  Dr.  Tidy  to  lecture, 
but  also  enlisted  the  services  of  other  persons  to  lecture 
on  some  mechanical  matters.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  in  our  days  the  Inns  of  Court  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  general  education  of  that  sort,  or  can  ever 
undertake  it. 

13.043.  It  rather  suggested  to  me  that  if  the  Inns 
of  Court  were  in  this  way  made  the  nucleus  of  a 
Faculty,  the  question  of  the  extent  of  general  educa- 
tion that  should  be  required  of  the  student  would  of 
course  have  to  be  determined  by  some  body  ;  and  would 
not  this  be  one  of  the  questions  upon  which  it  would 
hardly  be  desirable  that  the  Legal  Faculty  alone 
should  have  a  decisive  voice  ? — The  way  in  which 
it  is  practically  solved  now  is  this,  a  man  has  to 
undergo  a  preliminary  examination  in  the  Latin  lan> 
guage  and  the  English  History,  and  that  is  taken  as 
a  sufficient  indication  of  a  guarantee  of  general  educa- 
tion. The  Legal  Faculty  might  say,  we  will  adopt 
something  similar  with  regard  to  attendance  at  the 
examination  for  the  lower  degrees,  we  require  some 
qualification  of  general  education,  say,  a  testamur  in 
arts.  1  should  think  they  ought  to  determine  what  are 
the  conditions  for  admission  to  their  own  lectures.  If 
they  think  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  man  should 
begin  to  learn  law  until  he  has  learnt  something  else 
it  is  for  them  to  say  so.  I  do  not  think  at  any  rate 
that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  determine  it.  I  think 
it  is  better  left  to  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

13.044.  May  I  remark  that  in  dealing  with  the 
department  of  Medicine,  the  opposite  view  has  been 
strongly  entertained  by  some  who  have  given  evidence 
before  us.  It  has  been  held  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
and  undesirable  thing  to  let  medical  men  alone  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  kind  of  scientific  knowledge 
required  as  a  condition  of  entering  the  profession  ol 
medicine  ? — I  can  quite  understand  that.  Medicine,  ae 
is  well-known,  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  science ;  therefore,  to  leave  a  medical  man 
to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  science  might  be 
dangerous.  I  do  not  think  they  can  say  that  of  law. 
A  man  can  hardly  approach  law  without  having  some 
general  kind  of  education,  whereas  a  man  might  do 
infinite  mischief  as  a  doctor  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  science. 

13.045.  (Lord  Tteay.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  from 
the  evidence  you  have  given  what  role  you  assign  to 
the  University  ? — I  do  not  know  that  to  the  University 
as  such  I  assign  any  role.  I  assign  a  ,  role  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  which  is  a  limb  and  member  of  the 
University,  and  so  far  I  assign  a  role  to  the  Univer- 
sity. I  look  upon  the  University  as  made  up,  in  a 
mosaic  fashion,  of  Faculties.  These  Faculties  must 
be  gathered  up  no  doubt  in  one  central  knot,  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  but  their  connexion  with 
that  Senate,  and  the  influence  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Faculties  is  simply  by  a  free  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  centres  which  again  filter  down  through 
the  several  Faculties.  But  it  is  an  ideal  connexion 
rather  than  a  practical  one.  It  depends  upon  what 
you  mean  by  "  University." 

13.046.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Are  you  thinking  of  any  Uni- 
versity ? — I  am  trying  to  think  of  two  or  three  at  once. 
I  am  thinking  more  particularly  of  Oxford,  my  own 
University. 

13.047.  (Lord  Beay.)  What  I  want  to  know  is  this. 
For  what  purposes  do  the  Inns  of  Court  wish  to  be 
joined  to  the  new  University  under  the  conditions 
you  have  described.    The  conditions  which  you  have 
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described  are  that  you  will  appoint  professors,  and 
that  you  will  have  a  board  of  studies,  which  will  be 
elected  by  yourselves,  and  which  will  arrange  for  the 
syllabus.  1  understand  that  you  also  claim  to  lay 
down  the  method  of  examination,  the  examinations 
to  be  in  close  relation  to  the  lectures,  which  will 
be  given  under  your  authority.  Then  may  I  ask  what 
function  you  assign  to  the  new  University  P — I  do  not 
assign  any  function  to  the  University  except  that  of 
giving  a  degree  in  law,  which  is  its  business,  and  about 
the  only  thing  a  University  does,  apart  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery. 

13.048.  In  that  case  you  would  undertake  the  pre- 
liminary examination  in  law,  and  you  would  allow  the 
University  to  conduct  the  final  examination  for  the 
degree  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should  undertake  the 
preliminary  examination.  I  think  the  preliminary 
examination  would  be  handed  over  to  the  other  Fa- 
culties. I  think  we  should  require  some  testamur  from 
some  other  body.  Ido  not  think  we  should  institute 
any  preliminary  examination  ourselves. 

13.049.  I  was  alluding  to  the  preliminary  law  examin- 
ations ? — There  is  no  preliminary  law  examination. 

13.050.  There  would  be.  I  understand  that  you 
would  have  examinations  which  would  test  whether 
the  students  have  attended  your  lectures  with  good 
results? — By  "  preliminary  "  there  do  you  mean  the 
examinations  for  the  call  to  the  Bar  ? 

13.051.  I  mean  the  examinations  which  will  result 
from  the  attendance  at  lectures  preparatory  to  the 
final  degree.  Then  you  accept  the  University  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  ? — I  should  only  accept  the  Univer- 
sity examination  for  the  legal  degree  on  the  assumption 
that  the  man  who  had  taken  that  degree  knew  enough 
law  to  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

13.052.  I  fully  admit  and  accept,  that  for  the  call 
to  the  Bar  your  authority  is  binding.  I  am  not  going 
into  that.  I  am  taking  the  position  of  a  law  student 
in  the  University,  who  aspires  to  have  the  Univer- 
sity law  degree,  and  I  ask  you  under  what  conditions 
"will  you  accept  the  control  of  the  University  over 
that  examination  and  the  whole  range  of  legal  studies 
leading  up  to  it  ? — I  should  leave  that  to  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  If  you  ask  for  any  outside  control  over 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  should  think  that  a  Faculty 
of  Law,  properly  constituted,  could  look  after  itself. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  might  fall  away  from  their  duties, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  able  to  recall  them  to  their  duties. 
But  I  apprehend  they  would  be  able  to  perform  their 
duties  without;  control. 

13.053.  But  are  you  not  contending  for  a  legal 
Faculty  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  ? — Yes,  practically  I  am — for  a  legal  University 
only  as  part  of  the  larger  University.  My  idea  is  that 
the  Inns  of  Court,  if  they  are  to  come  into  this  scheme 
at  all,  must  be  brought  in  by  the  inducement  that  they 
will  be  taking  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis, 
in  the  great  work — contributing  a  great  arch  to  one 
building.  Put  before  them  in  that  way  —though  it  is 
dangerous  to  talk  about  inducements — I  should  say 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  come  forward  ;  and,  if 
they  constituted  themselves  the  Faculty  of  Law,  then- 
dignity  would  be  conciliated,  their  licensing  power 
being  left  untouched,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  what 
they  would  have  to  complain  of.  On  the  contrary,  I 
see  a  great  deal  that  they  might  gladly  welcome.  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
this  University  control  as  distinguished  from  the 
work  which  the  Faculties  do  for  themselves.  I  am 
not  assuming  that  each  Faculty  will  not  do  its  duty, 
or  that  they  could  be  quickened  to  their  duty  by  any 
University  control.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
realising  that. 

13.054.  You  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  each  Faculty  P — Yes, 
certainly. 

13.055.  So  that  each  Faculty  would  not  become  an 
arch  of  one  building,  but  a  separate  tenement  ? — Four 
or  five  separate  Faculties,  under  one  predominating 
head.  I  say  nothing  about  Science,  Theology,  or 
Medicine  ;  I  deal  only  with  Law.  I  say,  as  far  as  that 
Faculty  of  Law  is  concerned,  I  should  like  to  see  it  in 
an  autonomous  position. 

13.056.  You  claim  an  exceptional  position  for  tho 
Faculty  of  Law  P  —  It  is  not  that  I  c  laim  it,  but  I  think 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  claim  it. 


13.057.  (Professor  Sidtjwich.)  You  said  just  now  that        m.  H. 
you  thought  the  scheme  in  the  Gresham  Charter  might  Crackan- 
be  accepted  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  regard  that  as  inter-  thorpe,  Esq., 
ference.    I  would  treat  that  as  nominal  superinten-  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
dence  rather.  

13.058.  But,  still,  it  may  be  more  than  nominal  ?—  21  0ct  1892- 
Yes.    I  am  speaking  partly  my  own  view  and  partly 

that  which  I  think  my  colleagues  would  accept.  My 
own  view  would  go  entirely  with  that  clause,  and, 
interpreted  as  a  nominal  control,  I  think  it  would  do. 
If  it  were  pointed  out  that  residence  might  be  im- 
posed, and  that  the  whole  system  of  legal  education 
might  be  turned  upside  down  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  probably 
shrink  from  giving  in  their  adhesion. 

13.059.  (Lord  Beay.)  Then  may  we  take  it  that  you 
admit  that  if  things  remain  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  continue  to  deal  only  with  the  access  to 
the  profession,  there  would  be  scope  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity for  the  Law  Faculty  to  undertake  the  education 
for  those  classes  which  you  have  mentioned  who  are  at 
present  without  it  p — I  quite  think  so.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  great  advantage  in  the  new  scheme,  and 
it  would  tell  upon  the  Inns  of  Court. 

13.060.  And  no  opposition  would  be  offered  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  against  such  a  Faculty  being  created  ? — 
That  I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  so 
with  regard  to  my  own  Inn. 

13.061.  If  such  a  Law  Faculty  were  instituted,  would 
you  contemplate  that  the  students  in  that  Faculty 
should  read  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  two 
years  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  think  they  would  for 
the  purpose  of  their  degree. 

13.062.  And  with  regard  to  tlwse  University  students 
whose  object  it  would  be  to  become  jurists,  you  would 
not  contemplate  for  them  that  they  should  simulta- 
neously go  into  barristers'  chambers  ? — No,  not  unles 
they  were  so  minded. 

13.063.  Are  there  at  the  present  moment  no  lectures 
in  the  criminal  law  ? — Only  in  procedure,  Civil  and 
Criminal,  and  Evidence.  That  is  one  of  the  Header's 
subjects. 

13.064.  There  are  no  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Criminal  Law  ? — No. 

13.065.  And  no  lectures  on  Mercantile  Law  ? — Yes  ; 
there  are  lectures  on  Mercantile  Law,  there  are  lectures 
on  contracts  ;  and  there  are  lectures  going  on  next 
week  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments. Mercantile  Law  distinctly  is  largely  lectured 
upon. 

13.066.  Is  Mercantile  Law  treated  exhaustively  ? — 
It  cannot  be  in  the  time  given.  In  two  years,  perhaps, 
the  greater  part  of  Mercantile  Law  could  be  exhaus- 
tively treated.    The  subject  is  so  large. 

13.067.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  I  was  going  to  add  one  case 
of  divergence  between  the  Legal  Faculty  and  the 
University,  Sujoposing  the  Inns  of  Court  adhered  to 
their  present  policy  of  admitting  only  Bar  students, 
and  supposing  the  University  thought  it  advisable  to 
open  the  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  profession,  and  non-professional  students,  with 
whom  in  your  scheme  would  the  determination  of  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  students  rest  ? 
— I  do  not  follow  your  question. 

13.068.  At  present  the  Inns  of  Coust  limit  the  ad- 
mission to  students  training  for  the  Bar  ? — Yes. 

13.069.  Supposing  the  other  Faculties  or  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  held  that  the  law  lectures 
should  be  open  P — They  could  not  interfere  with  their 
lectures 

13.070.  Whose  lectures  ? — The  Inns  of  Court  lectures. 

13.071.  They  could  not  interfere;  then  I  want  to 
know  with  whom  the  decision  would  rest  p— I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  University  could  overrule  the  Inns 
of  Court. 

13.072.  You  would  not  give  them  power  there  P — No ; 
I  should  not  like  to  do  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
Tory  dangerous  to  say  that  I.  did. 

13.073.  (Lord  Beay.)  Would  not  the  Inns  of  Court 
be  satisfied  with  a  representation  on  the  Council 
of  the  University,  their  teachers  being  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  ?— I  uo  not  think  they  would 
endow  a  Faculty  merely  upon  that  suggestion.  You 
must  recollect  that  we  are  looking  now  to  an  endow- 
ment coming  from  the  Inns  of  Court.    I  do  not  think 
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M.H.        they  would  be  disposed  to  part  with  their  funds  and 
Crackan-       ge^  nothing  but  representation  on  the  council,  which 
nV^nJ&ii     mi§ut  De  somewhat  antagonistic  to  their  own  view. 

  13,074.  I  am  only  suggesting  a  modus  vivendi  which 

21  Oct.  1892.    should  establish  a  close  connexion  between  the  Inns 

  of  Court  and  the  University  ?— That  experiment  has 

been  tried,  and  by  the  attitude  they  took  with 
regard  to  the  Gresham  Charter,  they  refused  to 
accept  mere  representation.  That  which  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  accepted,  the  Inns  of  Court  did 
not  accept,  and  they  showed  it  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  Privy  Council  on  that  occasion.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  change  their  minds.  I  think 
they  would  require  some  quickening  from  without. 

13.075.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood your  answer  in  regard  to  one  matter.  I  under- 
stood yoii  in  your  scheme  to  draw  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  amount  of  legal  teaching  which  would  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  profession,  and  the 
amount  of  legal  teaching  and  attendance  which  would 
be  required  for  the  degree  ? — Yes. 

13.076.  You  mentioned  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

13.077.  Who  intended  under  the  London  University 
scheme  to  join  with  the  University  for  certain  pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

13.078.  But  they  were  to  keep  the  giving  of  the 
qualification  in  their  own  hands  at  present  ? — Yes. 

13.079.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  matters 
relating  to  admission  to  the  profession  you  expected 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  be  paramount,  but  in  matters 
exclusively  relating  to  the  University  degree  the 
University  should  be  paramount  over  the  Faculty  of 
Law  precisely  as  it  would  be  paramount  over  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  or  the  Faculty  of  Theology  ? — I 
quite  see  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  my  answers.  If 
you  are  merely  considering  on  what  terms  the  degree 
should  be  given,  I  should  leave  that  to  the  University. 
I  was  afraid  from  some  questions  asked  by  some  of 
the  Commissioners  that  I  was  asked  to  admit  that  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  might  be  subverted  by  a  regula- 
tion coming  from  the  University,  as,  for  instance, 
requiring  attendance  at  such  and  such  a  course  of 
lectures,  residence  at  such  and  such  places,  and  so 
on. 

13.080.  Certainly  ;  when  I  put  the  question,  which 
I  thought  I  put  clearly,  what  I  meant  was  this  :  that 
the  University  might  impose  conditions,  let  us  say,  of 
general  examination,  of  attendance,  of  time  of  exami- 
nations, simply  and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  law 
degree  to  be  founded  by  the  University;  and  that  the 
Faculty  of  Law  should  lay  down  its  rules  with  a  view 
to  candidates  entering  the  profession,  the  University 
to  be  paramount  over  one,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  to  be 
paramount  over  the  other  ? — In  logic  the  distinction 
is  perfect.  Many  of  these  professional  men  would  desire 
to  have  a  University  degree.  If  they  could  only  get 
that  University  degree  by  pursuing  curriculum  A., 
and  could  only  get  a  professional  status  by  pursuing 
curriculum  B.,  they  would  be  in  a  difficult  position. 
I  should  like  to  see  those  curricula  running  on  the 
same  lines,  and  in  order  that  they  might  run  on 
the  same  lines,  I  should  like  them  to  be  in  the  same 
hands. 

13.081.  The  pursuing  of  curriculum  B.  would  be  an 
essential,  because  the  student  wants  to  get  into  the 
profession.  What  is  to  be  added  to  curriculum  B.  ? — 
I  am  looking  at  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  come  forward  and  establish  this  legal 
Faculty.  It  can  only  be  put  to  them  that  they  would 
be  doing  a  benefit  to  their  own  students  by  enabling 
them  to  accumulate  their  advantages,  to  enable  a 
student  not  only  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  but  to  say 
"  I  am  not  a  mere  professionalist,  but  I  am  not  one 
"  who  has  done  something  beyond  obtaining  my  mere 
"  professional  qualification,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
"  entitled  to  greater  distinction."  No  doubt  in  some 
walks  of  life  that  would  assist  his  advancement.  But 
if  the  two  curricula  are  to  be  laid  down  on  different 
lines,  so  as  to  be  incompatible,  that  advantage  could 
not  be  held  out  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  If  they  realise 
that  condition  of  things  I  do  not  see  much  use  in  this 
University. 

13.082.  Could  not  that  point  be  settled  by  mutual 
arrangement  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  it  would  be. 

13.083.  And  all  opposition  made  impossible  ? — I 
should  have  thought  so.    In  practice  I  do  not  think 


the  difficulty  will  occur.  If  you  set  up  this  nominal 
control  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  will  be  any  diffe- 
rence between  the  two.  If  it  is  pushed  so  far  that  one 
curriculum  is  established  for  the  law  degree,  and  a 
totally  different  one  far  the  professional  qualification, 
so  that  they  part  company,  I  do  not  think  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  come  into  the  scheme. 

13.084.  That  might  be  made  matter  of  negotiation 
before  the  agreement  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  finally 
given  ? — I  think  a  modus  vivendi  might  be  established 
by  agreement  probably,  but  pushed  to  extremes  it 
would  lead  to  the  two  systems  parting,  and  students 
having  to  elect  whether  they  would  go  for  a  degree  or 
go  in  for  a  professional  course. 

13.085.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  The  question  seems  to 
me  to  be  really  this.  We  are  all  agreed  that  if  the 
Inns  of  Court  come  in  in  the  way  you  propose  the 
danger  of  any  divergence  like  this  would  be  small. 
My  question  is,  do  you  think  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  be  afraid  of  granting  this  formal  control  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  degree,  having  in  view  what 
we  have  in  view,  that  is,  the  probability  of  their  being 
interfered  with  ? — It  is  just  this.  I  think  they  would 
prefer  to  see  their  autonomy  in  black  and  white.  If 
they  could  not  see  their  autonomy  in  black  and  white 
they  would  wish  to  see  a  reasonable  chance  of  so 
arranging  matters  that  practically  they  would  have 
their  own  way.  That  is  the  mind  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  far  as  I  understand  it.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
that  is  so. 

13.086.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  I  suppose  ;  at  any  rate,  you 
know  that  the  consent  of  two  bodies  is  required  to 
every  change  that  is  made  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  a 
harmonious  working  with  the  two  bodies  could  be 
brought  about.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  object  to  that,  provided  they  saw  that  it  would 
result  in  ultmate  agreement. 

13.087.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  Inns  of  Court  would  not 
object,  for  instance,  to  the  University  saying,  "  We 
"  recognise  your  Readers  as  University  Professors, 
':  we  recognise  your  lectures  as  qualifying  for  a  Uni- 
"  versity  degree,"  the  lectures  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Inns  of  Court,  would  also  be  the  lectures 
attended  by  the  professional  students  qualifying  for  the 
Bar.  it  would  be  a  matter  of  internal  arrangement 
whether  identical  lectures  were  given,  whether  there 
would  be  a  curriculum  A  and  B,  or  whether  the  position 
would  be  this  :  that  students  reading  for  a  degree,  and 
students  reading  for  a  professional  qualification  would 
meet  in  the  same  lecture  room,  and  the  student  reading 
for  the  University  degree  would  attend  some  other 
lectures  in  addition.  Is  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
one  you  would  contemplate  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  might 
be  done. 

13,G88.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  any  scheme  that  has  been 
before  us  with  regard  to  any  of  the  contributory  bodies, 
their  relation  to  the  University  has  been  solely,  as  far  at 
I  know,  this :  that  they  must  in  order  to  obtain  the 
University  privilege  of  graduation,  comply  with  Uni- 
versity terms.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
proposal  which  you  have  under  your  consideration  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  supply 
all  the  funds,  endow  all  the  Chairs,  and  provide  the 
whole  apparatus  of  learning,  would  you  see  any 
ebjection  to  the  Senate,  or  the  governing  body  of  the 
University,  on  which  they  would  be  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  their  teachers  adequately  represented, 
having  that  sort  of  control  which  is  desirable  for 
University  purposes,  with  a  view  to  keeping  in  har- 
mony the  different  branches  of  human  learning? — 
Put  in  that  way,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection.  If  that  control  had  the  result  of  pulling 
strings  tight  which  the  other  body  thought  should  hang 
loose,  there  might  be  trouble. 

13.089.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  With  whom  does  the  pro- 
fessional qualification  rest  ? — With  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Each  Inn  is  supreme  as  to  calling  its  own  students. 
The  calling  to  the  Bar  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inns  themselves,  each  Inn.  The  Council  of  Legal 
Education  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  call ;  the  joint 
Inns  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  call,  each  Inn  call  its 
own  students. 

13.090.  And  there,  again,  you  think  the  Inns  would 
be  likely  to  accept  the  curriculum  determined  by  the 
Conjoint  Board  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 
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13,091.  You  think  there  is  no  fear  of  disintegration  ? 
—No.  The  call  to  |the  Bar  was  this  originally.  It 
was  not  dene  by  the  governing  body,  but  by  the  Reader  ; 
lie  went  into  the  hall  or  library,  and  called  across  a 
certain  barrier  those  students  who  had  satisfied  him  by 
attendance  at  his  lectures  tbat  they  were  sufficiently 
proficient  to  be  called;  he  invited  them  to  come  from 
one  part  of  the  hall  into  another  and  pass  the  barrier. 
It  was  a  ceremony  performed  in  the  Inn  itself,  and 
generally  in  the  library  or  hall  of  that  Inn.  There  is 
no  such  ceremony  now.    The  judges  had  nothing  to  do 


with  it.  It  was  a  call  by  the  Inn  of  each  of  its  own 
students. 

13.092.  (Lord  Beay.)  And  are  the  conditions  of  each 
Inn  'very  different  ?  —  No  ;  they  are  practically  the 
same.    Do  you  mean  as  to  money  payment  ? 

13.093.  And  the  qualifications  ? — If  you  look  at  the 
Consolidated  Regulations,  the  Commission  will  see  that 
tbe  qualifications  of  admission  are  tbe  same  for  all  the 
Inns.  With  regard  to  the  fees  there  may  be  a  little 
difference.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Miourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


M.  H. 
Crackan- 
thorpe,  Esq.. 
Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

21  Oct.  1892. 


Twenty- eighth  Day. 


Saturday,  22nd  October,  1892. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hoy.  the  EARL  COWPER,  E.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S: 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 
Professor  H.  Sidgy>ick,  Litt.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  II.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leyrourn  Godbard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Robert  Samuel  Heath,  Esq.,  M.A. 

13.094.  (Chairman.)  You  are   Principal  of  Mason 
College,  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

13.095.  I  think  you  have  come  prepared  to  state 
your  objections  to  the  Gresham  University  ? — Yes. 

13.096.  I  will  begin  by  asking  you  about  that.  In 
the  first  place  your  objection  is  that  it  does  not  co- 
ordinate the  teaching.    Perhaps  you  will  give  us  your 
views  on  that  point  ? — I  have  some  objections  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  scheme  and  one  or  two  in  detail.    I  will 
take  first,  with  your  permission,  the  objection  to  the 
principles.    The  first  point  is  that  I  think  a  teaching 
University  in  London  should  co-ordinate  all  the  best 
teaching  agencies  in  the  Metropolis,  and  I  feel  that 
the  Gresham  Charter  does  not  fulfil  this  condition. 
Tho  present  scheme  is  largely  a  federation  of  two 
University  colleges  and  10  Medical  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  syllabuses  of  instruction  and 
examining  students  for  degrees  upon  those  syllabuses  ; 
but  there  would  still  be  all  the  competition  between 
different   colleges   that  there  was  formerly.  Each 
college  would  still  be  governed  by  a  separate  body, 
who  would  have,  and  probably  might  have,  different  aims 
and  ideals.  There  would,  therefore,  be  necessarily  much 
waste  of  energy  in  multiplying  classes  of  similar  scope. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  best  teaching  and  equipments 
in  London,  for  example,  those  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Science,  are  not  to  be  incorporated  in  the  University 
at  all.    Lastly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  technical  and 
semi-systematic  instruction    given  in  the  evenings, 
chiefly  to  the   working   classes.     This  kind  of  in- 
struction  seems   to  me  to  be   of   the   greatest  im- 
portance,  but   it   is   left  outside  the  organisation. 
Its  importance,  I  take  it,  is  chiefly  as  a  stimulus 
to  more  systematic  work.    The  University  extension 
system,  I  think,  to  realise  its  full  value,  should  be 
organised  with  a  view  to  feeding  more  systematic 
University  classes.    It  should  be  largely  of  the  cha- 
racter of  missionary  enterprise  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop a  taste  for  learning  among  all  classes  of  society, 
and  it  should  be  undertaken  with  direct  reference  to 
the  University.    That  is  my  first  principal  objection. 

13,097.  Taking  the  Charter  as  it  stands,  have  you 
looked  to  see  how  alterations  could  be  made  in  it  which 
would  meet  your  objection  ?    The  first  question  with 
regard  to  tho  competition   between  colleges  would 
o  72200. 
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apply  equally  to  any  scheme  in  which  the  autonomy  of    M.A.  Camb., 
the  colleges  was  preserved,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  the    D.Sc.  Lond. 
autonomy  of  government  as  regards  the  teaching  or- 
ganisation was  preserved.    But  I  come  here  also  as     22  Oct.  1 8 'J 2 . 

one  of  the  committee  who  have  developed  a  scheme   

known  as  the  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  a  professorial 
University,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  that  University 
scheme  involves  the  absorption  of  these  various  col- 
leges, as  far  as  their  teaching  is  concerned,  under  one 
central  organisation.  If  the  work  of  those  colleges 
was  regulated  by  a  central  committee  the  competition 
would  cease. 

13.098.  But  any  scheme,  for  instance,  like  the  scheme 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  rejected  by  Convocation,  would  be  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  Gresham  scheme  with 
regard  to  the  competition  between  the  different  colleges, 
would  it  not  P — Cei'tainly. 

13.099.  Nothing  but  the  professorial  scheme  would 
obviate  that  P — No. 

13.100.  And  your  objections  to  the  Gresham  Scheme 
in  respect  to  that  would  be  applicable  to  any  scheme 
excepting  the  professorial  scheme  ? — Or  some  scheme 
which  has  the  main  ideas  of  the  professorial  scheme. 

13.101.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  presently  with 
regard  to  the  professorial  scheme,  but  at  present  we 
will  consider  your  objections  to  the  Gresham  scheme, 
which  you  have  put  down  on  paper.  One  of  your  objec- 
tions at  present  is  that  there  are  only  these  two  col- 
leges, and  the  Medical  Schools.  There  is  power  to 
take  in  any  other  college  or  any  other  institution  which 
may  be  self-governing,  and  which  may  appear  to  be 
doing  sufficiently  good  work  in  a  sufficiently  prominent 
position  to  justify  its  being  accepted  ? — Yes. 

13.102.  It  might,  therefore,  be  only  at  the  beginning 
that  it  consisted  of  these  colleges  that  you  have  men- 
tioned ;  it  might  grow  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  no  co-ordination  of  studies.  There  is  no  co- 
ordination of  studies  suggested  or  implied  in  the 
Charter,  so  far  as  I  understand  at  present. 

13.103.  You  mean  that  they  overlap  one  another, 
and  that  there  is  a  waste  of  power  ? — Yes.  You  would 
have  several  classes  dealing  exactly  with  the  same 
subject. 

3  Y 
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Ji.  s.  '  13,104.  The  examinations  would  guide  the  teaching 
Heath,  Esq.,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  examinations  which  the 
M.A.  Camb.,  teachers  of  all  colleges  had  a  voice  in  fixing  would,  in 
D.Sc.  Lond.     a  certain  degree,  regulate  the  teaching  and  keep  the 

  teaching   of   one   college   in  harmony  with  that  of 

22  Oct.  1892.    another,  would  it  not  ?    They  would  be  both  working 

  up  to  the  same  examination.    Would  not  that  keep  a 

certain  unity,  like  it  does  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  P — 
Not  perfect  unity,  I  think. 

13.105.  Not  to  the  extent  you  would  wish  ? — Not  to 
the  extent  I  should  wish  to  see  it. 

13.106.  Then  with  regard  to  the  evening  classes,  I 
suppose  any  University,  by  appointing  a  committee  of 
the  Senate,  might  undertake  to  regulate  and  encourage 
evening  classes  whether  it  was  the  Gresham  Scheme  or 
any  other  ? — Certainly. 

13.107.  I  think  that  exhausts  your  objections  to  the 
Gresham  Scheme  ? — On  that  particular  ground. 

13.108.  Then  after  that  ? — I  have  an  objection  to  the 
method  of  government  suggested  for  the  Gresham 
University. 

13.109.  The  next  head  is  University  professors.  You 
were  going  to  tell  us  your  own  scheme  for  appointing 
University  professors  ;  in  fact,  establishing  a  profes- 
sorial University.  Would  you  like  to  take  that  now  ? 
— I  should  like  to  take  next  the  point  about  the 
government.  I  think  the  government  of  a  University 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of  insti- 
tutions at  all,  but  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
specially  chosen  for  their  learning  in  some  branch  of 
knowledge.  If  institutions  as  constituent  colleges  send 
representatives  to  the  governing  body  these  represen- 
tatives are  usually  chosen  because  they  represent  some 
line  of  policy,  but  not  specially  because  of  their 
scientific  or  literary  qualifications.  It  is  conceivable, 
for  instance,  that  a  large  number  of  the  Medical  Schools 
would  send  specialists  in  anatomy  or  in  any  one  sub- 
ject, to  the  governing  body.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  they  would  not  send  specialists  at  all,  but  persons 
more  associated  with  the  business  side  of  the  schools, 
who  had  made  their  reputation  in  administration  rather 
than  in  teaching  one  subject.  I  think,  therefore,  a 
better  plan  would  be  that  the  governing  body  should 
consist  largely  of  University  professors  elected  for 
eminence  in  some  branch  of  science  or  letters,  but 
without  distinct  reference  to  a  particular  institution, 
and  not  depending  at  all  upon  what  institution  they 
happened  in  the  first  instance  to  be  attached  to. 

13.110.  Would  you  say  University  professors  in 
contradistinction  to  college  professors,  or  would  you 
allow  all  professors  to  have  a  voice  ? — I  would  say 
University  professors  in  contradistinction  or  in  pre- 
ference to  college  representatives,  who  might  be  merely 
business  men. 

13.111.  But  you  would  not  object  to  the  whole  body 
of  professors — college  professors  as  well  as  University 
professors — having  a  voice  and  a  strong  voice  ? — 
Possibly  through  the  medium  of  sub-committees,  Boards 
of  Studies,  and  such  like,  but  not  in  the  supreme 
governing  body. 

13.112.  Then  you  would  have  to  begin,  of  course,  by 
appointing  a  large  number  of  University  professors, 
and  this,  I  think,  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of 
a  professorial  University? — Yes,  and  the  Gresham 
Charter  makes  no  real  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
the  appointment  of  University  professors. 

13.113.  It  makes  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
lecturers  and  it  might  make  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  ? — Apparently  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  the  chief  professors  of  University  Colleges  and 
Medical  Schools  University  professors.  But  if  that  is 
so  the  University  will  have  no  real  authority  over 
these  teachers.  They  will  have  no  voice  in  their  ap- 
pointment; they  will  not  be  able  to  say  whether  a 
certain  professor  is  competent  or  not ;  there  is  no 
power  of  dismissal. 

13.114.  It  has  power  of  recognising  him  or  power 
of  refusing  to  recognise  him.  It  has  an  indirect  veto, 
I  think.  Supposing  you  could  not  get  your  professorial 
University  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
give  to  the  Senate  of  the  Gresham  or  any  other  Uni- 
a  distinct  power  of  veto  ? — Undoubtedly. 

13.115.  That  would  go  some  way  towards  meeting 
your  objection  ? — At  present  I  suppose  a  professor 
would  be  elected  or  a  teacher  would  be  elected  by  a 
constituent  college,  by  their  own  council,  without 
any  direct  reference  to  the  central  University.  Then 


I  imagine  that  the  central  University  would  be  obliged 
practically  to  select  its  professors  from  these  teachers. 
There  is  no  power  taken  in  the  Charter — it  is  not 
competent  for  the  University  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it — 
to  elect  University  professors  independent  of  the 
Colleges. 

13.116.  There  is  a  power  in  Clause  3  :— "  The  Uni- 
"  versity  may  appoint  lecturers  independently  of  a 
"  College,  to  give  instruction  in  any  subject,  whether 
"  it  be  or  be  not  included  in  a  Faculty."  If,  instead 
of  calling  them  lecturers,  you  call  them  professors, 
and  if,  instead  of  saying  "  may,"  you  say  "  shall," 
it  may  go  some  way  towards  what  you  want,  may  it 
not  ? — Not  quite.  University  professors  would  be 
more  than  teachers.  They  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
important  element  in  the  governing  body,  and  I  take 
it  if  the  University  appointed  lecturers  in  subjects  not 
represented  at  the  Colleges,  as  stated  in  the  Charter, 
they  would  be  teachers  chiefly,  and  probably  would 
have  no  voice  in  the  governing  of  the  University. 

13.117.  You  think  the  governing  power  ought  to  be 
among  the  University  professors,  but  I  think  you 
would  not  object  to  giving  the  College  professors  some 
voice.  What  you  object  to  is  the  representation  of 
institutions  ? — Yes. 

13.118.  You  would  not  object  so  much  to  the  different 
Faculties  as  constituted  appointing  members  of  the 
Senate  ? — I  think  the  different  Faculties  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  consulted. 

13.119.  Not  only  to  be  consulted  as  Boards  of  Studies 
but  ought  to  have  a  power  of  electing  representatives 
on  the  Senate  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  very  limited 
number  in  that  case. 

13.120.  The  bulk  you  would  have  appointed  by  the 
University  professovs  ? — Yes.  No  doubt  also  there 
might  be  a  few — possibly  a  considerable  number — of 
Governors,  appointed,  say,  by  the  Crown  or  other  out- 
side bodies. 

13.121.  You  would  object  to  members  appointed 
by  institutions  p— As  colleges. 

13.122.  The  members  should  be  partly  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  but  the  great  bulk  should  bo  members 
appointed  by  the  professors  ? — Yes. 

13.123.  What  is  your  next  point  P — I  have  made  part 
of  my  next  point  already.  I  have  said  I  objected  to  the 
Gresham  Charter,  because  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  University  professors  and  has  no  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  College  teachers  from  among 
whom  chiefly  the  University  professors  will  have  to  be 
taken.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  anomaly,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  University  that  there  should  be  as  many 
as  ten  professorships  in  anatomy  in  one  city. 

13.124.  You  mean  altogether  ? — Yes,  I  take  anatomy 
as  one  subject. 

13.125.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  ? — 
If  all  professors  in  medical  schools  and  constituent 
colleges  are  to  be  University  professors  there  would, 
naturally  be  that  number,  there  being  10  medical 
schools. 

13.126.  One  for  each  college? — One  for  each  col- 
lege. 

13.127.  Why  would  it  be  objectionable  to  have  so 
many  if  they  had  work  for  them  all  to  do  ? — They 
could  not  all  be  heads.  They  would  be  pulling  more 
or  less  in  different  ways. 

13.128.  They  would  be  each  teaching  in  their  own 
college  ? — They  would  be  college  teachers,  but  in  no 
sense  University  professors. 

13.129.  Not  giving  independent  lectures  to  all 
comers.  It  would  be  mainly  a  question  of  title  ? 
— Not  quite.  I  think  there  ought  to  be,  above  the 
teachers  or  college  professors  in  one  subject — I  men- 
tioned anatomy  just  now — one  head  professor  to  have 
the  organising  of  the  teaching  in  his  hands,  roughly 
speaking,  to  say  what  should  be  done  in  each  medical 
school  or  college. 

13.130.  And  the  others  should  be  bound  to  obey, 
to  conform  themselves  to  his  view  ? — Yes. 

13.131.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  professorial  University,  but  none  of  the  other  advo- 
cates of  it  proposed  to  extend  that  to  the  medical 
colleges.  They  all  proposed  to  treat  the  colleges 
differently,  and  to  allow  them  to  keep  their  autonomy. 
Do  you  agree  with  that,  or  would  you  absorb  them 
too  ? — I  would  allow  them  to  keep  their  autonomy  in 
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many  respects,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  supreme  professor  of  all  the  medical  sub- 
jects, such  as  anatomy  and  physiology,  who  should  have 
general  supervision  over  the  whole  working,  of  the 
various  colleges. 

13.132.  And  the  colleges  should  be  obliged  to  conform 
to  his  dictates  ? — Of  course  he  would  only  lay  down 
general  lines,  and  under  those  general  lines  the  various 
college  teachers  might  follow  their  own  bent,  but  in  the 
main  they  must  conform  to  general  regulations. 

13.133.  Would  not  that  be  interfering  with  a  thing 
which  is  working  well  now — as  I  believe  it  does.  It 
would  look  more  complete  in  theory,  but  would  it  not 
be  rather  dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  medical 
education  in  colleges  which  are  doing  good  work  now  p 
— Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 

13.134.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  argue.  I  only 
wish  to  get  your  views.  I  am  asking  these  questions 
simply  to  see  what  your  views  are  ? — I  think  the  teach- 
ing might  be  improved  in  character  if  there  was  more 
general  sympathy  with  the  teachers  in  different 
colleges,  and  if  there  was  some  person  who  had  the 
general  organisation  of  the  teaching. 

13.135.  Then  what  is  the  next  point  ? — There  is  one 
other  point  with  regard  to  these  University  professors. 
Supposing  that  the  central  institution  were  practically 
bound  to  take  the  professors  from  among  college 
teachers,  then  the  denominational  character  of  King's 
College  becomes  objectionable.  It  comes  to  this,  that 
half  the  teachers  in  science,  and  half  the  teachers  in 
arts  in  the  new  University  would  be  appointed  under  a 
test. 

13.136.  That  is  if  you  took  them  away  from  their 
own  college  and  made  them  into  University  professors 
in  the  sense  of  teaching  classes  from  all  colleges  and 
all  parts,  is  it  not?  As  long  as  you  keep  them  to  their 
own  college  there  would  not  be  any  harm  done  ? — But 
if  University  professors  are  to  take  a  large  part  in  the 
governing  and  are  not  merely  attached  to  the  Col- 
leges— if  they  are  more  than  College  teachers — it  be- 
comes objectionable.  The  field  from  which  they 
would  be  drawn  would  necessarily  be  limited.  There 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  same  choice  of  candidates. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  candidates  would  not  in  many 
instances  be  good,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  would 
appoint  an  official  with  wide  reaching  difficulties  under 
a  test. 

13.137.  Then  your  professorial  scheme  would  go 
towards  the  absorption  of  and  doing  away  with  King's 
College  altogether  ?— As  a  separate  institution. 

13.138.  Keeping  its  autonomy,  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  that  question  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  it.  In  fact  it  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  system.  You  must  have  the  professorial 
system  instead  of  the  representation  of  institutions, 
and  one  of  your  reasons  for  preferring  that,  you  say,  is 
the  denominational  character  of  King's  College  ?  — 
Yes.  The  next  point  is  that  I  think  it  is  objectionable 
to  have  two  independent  Universities  in  London,  and, 
therefore,  I  think  the  Gresham  scheme  would  be  im- 
proved if  it  absorbed  the  present  Imperial  University  of 
London. 

13.139.  Would  you  have  a  professorial  scheme  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  University  ? — I  think  so. 
The  old  University  has  done  a  great  work,  and  has 
considerable  prestige,  and  it  has,  of  course,  Govern- 
ment support.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  new  Univer- 
sity, I  think,  to  put  it  in  competition  with  this,  and  if 
the  competition  ever  became  keen  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  old  University  should  not  start  on  its  own 
account  a  teaching  department  to  run  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  new  University., 

13.140.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  University 
might  be  made  into  a  teaching  University  for  London 
without  interfering  with  its  Imperial  functions  ? — I 
think  it  might  with  certain  safeguards. 

13.141.  Fou  would  be  very  competent  to  speak  upon 
that  part  of  the  matter,  because  you  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  these  Imperial  functions  in  the  way  your 
students  go  up  for  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

13.142.  Therefore  it  is  important  for  you  that  the 
Imperial  functions  should  be  maintained? — Certainly. 

13.143.  You  do  not  think  they  would  suffer  in  any 
way  if  the  University  of  London  took  up  the  duties  of 
a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — I  see  no  objection 
if  the  government  of  the  new  University  is  of  suffi- 
ciently broad  a  type,  and,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 


kind  I  have  indicated  already.    We,  as  a  matter  of  g 

fact,  send  students  up  for  other  Universities.    We  Heath  Esq , 

have  no  representation  there  and  have  no  wish  for  M.A.  Camb! 

representation  there.    In  the  cases  of  Cambridge  and  D.Sc.  Land'. 

Oxford,  for  instance,  we  are  perfectly  content  to  leave   L- 
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because  they  in  no  sense  represent  competing  institu-   

tions,  but  are  men  selected  for  their  learning. 

13.144.  The  wish  to  establish  a  teaching  University 
for  London  comes  from  the  desire  that  there  should 
be  a  close  connexion  between  the  teaching  and  exami- 
nation. It  is  proposed  in  almost  every  scheme  that 
the  professors,  whether  University  professors  or  col- 
lege professors,  should  have  a  great  voice  in  settling 
the  kind  of  examinations  that  there  are  to  be  and  all 
connected  with  them,  so  as  to  bring  the  teaching  and 
examining  into  harmony.  Therefore  the  teaching  of 
London  would  lead  directly  up  to  the  examinations, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  some  people  that  this  would  put 
outsiders  like  yourself  at  a  disadvantage.  Is  there  any 
fear  of  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  1  think  the  Uni- 
versity professors  ought]  certainly  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  examining  duties.  They  should  be,  in 
fact,  ex  officio  examiners.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
they  should  necessarily  set  many  papers,  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  should  have  the  power  to  supervise  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  papers  set,  and  the  answers  sent  in. 

13.145.  And  this  would  not  interfere  with  you  or 
put  you  at  a  disadvantage  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  if 
it  is  undertaken  by  University  professors — men  selected 
for  their  eminence  in  some  subject,  and  not  men 
attached  to  competing  institutions. 

13.146.  You  told  lis  that,  supposing  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London  was  reconstituted  in  order  to 
make  it  into  a  teaching  University  you  would  not  wish 
for  any  representation  on  it.  You  would  not  insist 
upon  that  or  care  about  it  ?- — I  think  at  Birmingham 
we  should  not  at  the  present  time.  We  have  in- 
sisted upon  that  in  time  past,  but  the  situation  has 
changed  very  considerably  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
hope  that  before  many  years  are  past  we  may  have  a 
chance  of  securing  a  University  of  our  own,  and  it  is 
this  reason  alone  that  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to 
insist  upon  a  representation  in  the  new  University. 

13.147.  Perhaps  that  might  apply  to  other  places 
too — Bristol  and  other  places  ? — I  think,  probably,  if  a 
University  for  the  Midlands  were  formed,  University 
College,  Bristol  might  come  in. 

13.148.  {Mr.  Rendall.)  Would  there  be  any  others  P— 
Possibly,  Nottingham  ;  but  I  should  think  Firth  Col- 
lege, Sheffield,  which  is  the  other  college  in  the  Mid- 
lands, is  more  immediately  in  the  circle  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity than  in  that  of  the  Midland  University.  I  may 
say  that  in  the  last  few  months  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  towards  making  a  University  in  the  Midlands  pos- 
sible. In  Birmingham,  before,  independently  of  the 
Mason  College,  which  is  a  University  College  without 
a  Medical  Faculty — or  was — there  was  a  medical  school 
of  much  older  foundation  governed  by  an  entirely 
separate  body.  During  the  last  few  months  an  amalga- 
mation between  those  two  bodies  has  been  effected  and 
the  Medical  School  is  now  a  constituent  part  of  the  col- 
lege ;  so  that,  being  a  body  with  more  sides  than  we  had 
before,  we  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  ask  for  a 
Midland  University  than  we  were  before.  In  fact,  this 
amalgamation  was  a  necessary  preliminary  before 
asking  for  any  University  powers. 

13.149.  {Chairman.)  You  have  come  before  us  to-day, 
giving  us  this  very  useful  information  merely  from  a 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  You  are  not  speaking  in 
any  way  on  behalf  of  Birmingham,  which  you  look  upon 
as  outside  the  question  ? — Yes,  rather.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  certain  details  connected  with  this 
scheme,  which  we  felt  would  press  rather  hardly  upon 
provincial  colleges,  and  Birmingham  in  particular. 
Some  of  them  have  special  reference  to  the  medical 
side,  and  those  I  propose  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Windle,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Mason 
College. 

13.150.  Then  with  regard  to  final  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  ? — The  preponderance  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
I  suppose,  has  been  dwelt  upon  considerably  already. 
That  could  be  dealt  with  by  adjusting  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  object  to  the 
representatives  of  colleges  altogether.  With  respect 
to  the  final  two  years'  residence,  that  has  no  immediate 
application  to  Birmingham  at  the  present  moment. 
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R-  S.  The  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Charter  are — that 

Heath,  Esq.,  students  who  are  resident  in  other  Universities  in  dif- 

M.A.  Cavib.,  ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  admitted  after 

D.Sc.  Lond.  the  final  two  years'  residence  ;  but  Birmingham  is  not 

"         _  a  University  ;  and,  therefore,  under  the  strict  wording 

22  Oct.  1892.  of  t]le  charter  the  students  could  not  be  admitted 
under  the  clause  as  to  two  years'  residence. 

13.151.  Do  you  mean  it  could  be  altered  so  as  to 
admit  students  resident  at  Birmingham  and  other 
places  ? — No  doubt  it  could,  if  desirable,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  desirable.  I  think  this  regulation  as  to  the 
final  two  years'  residence  would  have  the  effect,  pro- 
bably, of  drawing  failures  from  other  Universities 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  person.  A  student  who  had 
been  resident  for  some  years,  say  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  and  failed  to  take  his  degree  would  have  the 
option  of  taking  a  London  degree  if  he  came  for  two 
years'  residence. 

13.152.  That  is,  supposing  London  was  easier? — Yes; 
supposing  London  was  easier. 

13.153.  I  see  your  next  point  is  the  tendency  to 
lower  degrees.  You  thiuk  the  degree  probably  would 
be  easier,  do  you  ? — I  think  so. 

13.154.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
degree  would  be  easier  than  most  Universities  ? — It  is 
more  a  medical  question  than  any  other,  I  think ; 
and  Dr.  Windle  would  speak  with  more  authority 
on  that  point  than  I  should.  But,  generally,  from 
what  we  have  heard  from  people  in  authority  it  is 
understood  among  medical  circles  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  lower  degrees. 

13.155.  Some  deny  that,  and  say  it  is  more  the  way  in 
which  a  degree  is  taken,  the  number  of  subjects  which 
are  to  be  got  up  at  once,  and  partly  also  some  of  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  that  they  object  to.  But  they  deny 
that  they  wish  the  degree  to  be  really  lower,  though 
they  wish  to  have  facilities  for  taking  it,  in  the  way  of 
more  time  and  other  arrangements  which  at  present, 
they  say,  interfere  with  their  practical  work.  Most  of 
them  certainly  deny  that  they  wish  to  lower  the 
degrees  ?■ — Probably  they  would  reduce  the  preliminary 
training  for  one  thing,  and  make  the  degree  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  the  qualification  conferred  by  the 
incorporated  Colleges. 

13.156.  Then  do  you  think  the  preponderance,  as 
you  call  it,  of  the  Medical  Faculty  would  have  a 
tendency  to  drag  down  the  degree  ? — I  do. 

13.157.  Do  you  think  the  medical  men  would  wish  it 
to  be  unduly  easy  ?  Why  should  they  wish  that  ? — If 
they  are  members  of  the  Council  as  representing  insti- 
tutions, they  might  very  well  wish  that,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  temptation  would  be  so  to  do.  Lowering  the 
degree  would  probably  mean  increasing  the  number  of 
students  attached  to  an  institution. 

13.158.  That  would  apply  to  other  Universities, 
would  it  not  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  up  the  degree  of 
any  University  ?  There  must  be  some  counteracting 
influence  besides  the  mere  wish  to  get  the  students,  or 
why  do  not  the  degrees  become  easier  ? — If  you  lower 
the  degree  beyond  a  certain  extent,  you  defeat  your 
own  ends  by  making  it  valueless. 

13.159.  That  would  apply  to  this  case,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt;  but  hitherto — I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  medical  question — a  University  degree  has  implied 
a  liberal  education  in  other  subjects  besides  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  we  feel  that  to  cut  down  the  pre- 
liminary subjects  of  general  education  would  be  to 
lower  the  standard  of  medical  degrees. 

13.160.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  this  new 
University  would  not  insist  upon  general  culture  in 
addition  to  mere  medical  knowledge.  Medical  men 
themselves  will  probably  see  the  want  of  it  as  well  as 
others  ? — Medical  men  have  spoken  considerably  against 
the  present  medical  degrees  of  the  London  University 
as  being  too  hard  in  this  particular,  and  the  implica- 
tion is  that  if  they  had  the  direction  of  a  new  Univer- 
sity they  would  make  them  easier. 

13.161.  And  practically  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  pro- 
fession with  regard  to  the  number  of  people  who  go  to 
other  Universities  for  their  degrees  ?— Exactly  ;  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Durham. 

13.1 62.  This  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about,  both 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Is  there  any  other  point 
you  wish  to  say  anything  about  ? — Those  are  the  main 
points  I  intended  to  make.  If  you  wish  to  question 
me  further  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best  to  answer 
the  questions. 


13.163.  You  have  looked  into  the  details  of  how  to 
work  out  the  professorial  scheme  P — Yes. 

13.164.  Do  you  agree  that  the  medical  colleges  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  left  out  of  it.  It  would  not  do 
to  absorb  them  entirely  ? — Not  entirely,  because  they 
are  great  charities,  and  necessarily  some  amount  of 
autonomy  will  have  to  be  left. 

13.165.  You  would  contemplate  gradually  absorbing 
King's  College  and  University  College,  and  any  other 
institutions  which  might  possess  either  money  or  grant, 
or  anything  else  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  lay  hands 
on  ? — Yes. 

13.166.  (Lord  Beay.)  Might  I  ask  how  your  pro- 
fessors in  Mason's  College  are  appointed  ? — They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governing  body,  which  is  largely — almost 
entirely — a  body  of  laymen,  so  to  speak ;  for  though 
there  are  medical  men  and  men  representing  other 
branches  of  learning  on  it,  they  arc  not  elected  neces- 
sarily in  that  capacity.  The  final  selection  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  this  Council,  but  the  original  nomination 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  or  rather  the  Boards  of 
Studies  of  the  Senate  for  the  particular  science  in 
which  the  professor  is  required.  If,  say  in  the  Arts 
Faculty,  a  professorship  is  vacant,  the  post  is  adver- 
tised, and  the  applications  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Studies  for  Arts  and  Science. 
They  select  a  number  of  candidates  ;  they  are  at 
liberty  to  select  one  or  more  (and  presumably  they 
would  select  more  than  one)  in  order  of  merit.  These 
selections  are  carried  by  the  Principal  before  the 
Council;  then  the  Council  interview  the  various  can- 
didates and  make  the  final  choice. 

13.167.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  interference  of 
the  Council  in  this  matter  of  appointing  professors  has 
been  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  college  ? — I  have 
just  been  sketching  the  mode  of  election  which  has 
only  recently  been  adopted.  Up  to  six  months  ago  the 
Council  did  the  whole  of  the  selecting — the  whole  of  the 
interviewing — and  the  Senate  had  not  any  direct  voice 
in  the  appointing  except  through  the  Principal,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  attends  the  Council 
meetings  as  well.  So  that  it  has  hardly  been  tried  at 
the  present  moment. 

13.168.  Have  you  any  objections  to  the  system  which 
previously  prevailed  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
selections  were  good. 

13.169.  Are  you  aware  when  you  urge  the  objections 
to  the  Gresham  Charter  that  that  mode  of  appoint- 
ment on  the  nomination  of  the  Senate  to  the  Council 
is  the  mode  of  appointment  which  prevails  at  Univer- 
sity College  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

13.170.  Therefore,  at  University  College  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  appointing  persons  lies  with  the 
professors  themselves  ? — Yes. 

13.171.  Does  not  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  remove 
the  objection  which  you  urged  ? — Not  quite.  Still  the 
University,  as  a  University,  has  no  direct  voice  in  the 
election  of  these  professors.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
body  of  professors  have  a  voice,  but  they  are  not  the 
University,  and  possibly  if  more  importance  were  at- 
tached ultimately  to  these  professorships — if  a  pro- 
fessor, for  instance,  had  the  supreme  organisation  of 
the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  his  subject  in  London — a 
higher  type  of  professor  even  than  the  high  type 
existing  in  University  College  might  be  obtained :  and 
in  that  case  the  choice  of  a  proper  person  to  undertake 
these  very  responsible  duties  would  be  even  more 
serious,  and  ought  to  be  considered  with,  if  possible, 
even  greater  care. 

13.172.  As  I  understand  it,  you  contemplate  in  your 
professorial  University  in  each  Faculty  a  professor 
who  would  be  the  representative  of  a  special  subject, 
anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  or  any  other  subject? 
—Yes. 

13.173.  That  is  what  you  contemplate  ? — Yes. 

13.174.  Then  if  the  work  was  too  much  for  one 
professor  you  would  give  him  assistant  professors  ? — 
Certainly. 

13.175.  And  would  these  assistant  professors  be 
under  his  control.  Would  they  be  his  assistants  only, 
or  wotild  they  be  appointed  by  the  University,  and 
would  they  have  a  University  status  ? — I  think  that 
they  might  be  appointed  by  the  University  certainly, 
and  would  have  a  certain  University  status,  but  a 
subordinate  status  to  that  of  the  primary  professor. 
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13.176.  Would  you  make  them  members  of  the 
Faculty  P — I  would  make  them  members  of  the 
Faculty,  but  not  members  of  the  Senate. 

13.177.  How  would  you  compose  the  Senate  ? — I 
would  compose  the  Senate,  as  I  said  a  short  time  ago, 
of  head  professors,  with  the  Crown  nominees  and 
other  representatives,  possibly  of  outside  institutions. 

13.178.  Is  your  college  a  fully  equipped  college  in 
all  Faculties- at  present? — Not  quite.  It  is  especially 
deficient  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  At  present  we  have 
no  separate  Chair  of  History,  and  we  have  no  sepa- 
rate Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  or  Political  Economy, 
but  in  other  respects  I  think  it  is  fully  equipped ; 
the  science  side  is  very  fully  equipped,  and  the  medical 
side  also. 

13.179.  In  the  University  which  you  hope  for  and 
which  you  contemplate  for  the  Midlands  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  abolishing  all  control  of  the  lay  element. 
Would  you  make  that  a  professorial  University  ? — Not 
entirely.  Some  lay  element,  I  imagine,  would  be 
retained  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  University 
on  the  professorial  scheme.  A  small  lay  element,  I 
think,  might  be  included  in  the  Council  of  any  new 
University,  but  it  would  be  largely  governed  by  Uni- 
versity professors — heads  of  departments. 

13.180.  Do  you  think  that  a  professorial  University 
without  control  of  lay  element,  or  with  a  very  sub- 
ordinate control  of  a  lay  element  would  be  likely  to 
attract  as  many  endowments  from  the  public  as  a 
University  in  which  the  lay  element,  the  element  of 
those  who  have  been  founders  of  these  colleges  would 
be  to  a  certain  extent  recognised  and  admitted  ? — 
Possibly  not.  But  the  funds  that  the  University 
would  want  for.  its  own  purposes,  apart  from  college 
administration,  would  not  be  large  after  an  initial 
endowment  was  secured. 

13.181.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  your  students 
which  you  send  up  to  the  examinations  of  the  London 
University  ? — I  could  not  quite  answer  that  off  hand. 

13.182.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  num- 
bers ? — I  cannot.    I  have  not  the  information  with  me. 

13.183.  But  you  could  send  it  ? — Yes,  I  will  send  it, 
as  nearly  as  possible.  We  have  no  means  of  checking 
the  numbers  of  those  who  actually  enter  for  the  London 
University  examinations,  and  can  only  take  those  who 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  enter  for  London  courses 
of  lectures.  Of  these,  a  considerable  number  fall  away  ; 
others  are  so  weak  that  they  are  recommended  to  put 
off  the  examination  for  a  year.  Many  of  the  students, 
therefore,  ostensibly  preparing  for  the  examinations, 
do  not  present  themselves  for  examination  at  all. 

13.184.  What  is  the  number  of  those  students  who 
succeed  at  these  examinations  ? — That,  again,  I  cannot 
answer. 

13.185.  Then  will  you  also  kindly  give  us  that  in- 
formation P  Will  you  send  us  the  actual  numbers,  not 
a  per-centage  ? — Yes.  You  mean,  say,  for  the  last 
three  years  P    (See  Appendix  No.  36.) 

13.186.  Yes.  Would  you  be  prepared,  if  a  professorial 
University]were  to  be  created  in  London,  to  send  up  your 
students  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  examination  to 
which  the  London  students  would  be  subjected  p — I 
think  it  is  advisable  under  certain  conditions  to  have 
alternative  papers.  For  instance,  take  my  own  subject, 
mathematics.  Supposing  a  very  eminent  teacher  like 
Professor  Henrici  were  made  University  professor  in 
the  new  University  of  London — and  a  more  able  man 
could  not  be  found — I  think  it  would  then  be  unfair  to 
outside  students  to  be  examined  by  Professor  Henrici 
alone,  because  he  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
school  of  mathematical  thought  from  that  which 
radiates  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
mathematical  thought  that  emanates  from  Cambridge 
prevails  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  Pro- 
fessor Henrici's  mathematics  is  of  an  entirely  different 
type.  It  does  not  belong  in  any  sense  to  the  Cambridge 
School.  The  pupils  would  be  taught  by  Cambridge 
teachers  on  Cambridge  methods,  and  they  would,  there- 
fore, be  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
pupils  taught  by  Professor  Henrici  himself.  Therefore 
in  any  case  I  think  the  professor  should  not  be  sole 
examiner.  In  certain  cases,  that  is*«one,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  set  alternative  papers  and  to  allow  stu- 
dents, wherever  they  come  from,  to  take  their  choice 
between  them.  That  would  preserve  equality  of  stan- 
dard, and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  put  students 


taught  elsewhere  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
students  taught  in  London. 

13.187.  Would  you  claim  for  your  college  the  right 
of  having  a  previous  inspection  of  the  papers  which 
should  be  put  to  your  students  ? — Certainly  not. 

13.188.  The  only  guarantee  which  you  require  is 
that  there  should  be  another  examiner  and  that  the 
papers  should  nDt  be  put  by  the  special  professor  of 
the  London  University  ? — Yes. 

13.189.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  said  that  you  sent 
pupils  to  the  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
— 1  believe  it  is  chiefly  in  medical  subjects. 

13.190.  In  what  subjects  ? — Perhaps  Dr.  Windle  can 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  can  myself. 

13.191.  In  arts  and  science  the  higher  examinations 
are  not  open  to  outsiders  in  Cambridge  nor  in  Oxford 
except  in  the  case  of  women  ? — Is  it  not  the  case  that 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  of  medicine  at  Cambridge 
has  to  take  a  tripos  first,  and  afterwards  take  some 
special  medical  subject  P  My  remark  applied  solely  to 
medicine. 

13.192.  I  understand  you  to  feel  that  as  regards 
Birmingham  now,  you  contemplate  the  organisation 
of  a  teaching  University  for  London  from  an  outside 
position,  having  in  view  a  Midland  University  ? — Yes. 

13.193.  But  at  the  same  time  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  even  if  you  did  continue,  or  so  long  as  you 
might  continue,  to  send  students  to  the  University  of 
London  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  want  of  im- 
partiality in  the  external  examinations  resulting  from 
the  establishment  of  a  teaching  University  with  a 
preponderating  influence  over  the  examinations ;  pro- 
vided that  persons  who  had  this  preponderating  in- 
fluence were  University  professors,  and  not  represen- 
tatives of  institutions  P — Yes,  we  feel  that  we  could 
leave  our  fate  in  the  hands  of  such  a  governing  body. 

13.194.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
that  it  would  be  supposed  by  students  hesitating 
between  Birmingham  and  London  that  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  examination  if  they  attended, 
the  lectures  of  professors  having  that  preponderating 
influence  ? — No  doubt  there  would  be  an  attraction  to 
London,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any  right 
to  object  to  such  a  competition. 

13.195.  I  think  you  went  on  to  indicate  that  suppose, 
for  instance,  in  the  subject  of  mathematics,  Professor 
Henrici  had  an  influence  on  the  examination,  that 
influence  would  tell,  not  merely  in  examining  his  own 
students,  but  in  determining  the  plan  of  the  examina- 
tion P — No  doubt. 

13.196.  And,  I  suppose,  yon  would  agree  that  if  the 
examination  in  mathematics  which  the  Cambridge 
students  had  to  attend  was  determined  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  however  eminent  the  professors  in  whose 
hands  it  was,  there  would  be  a  certain  tendency  for 
mathematical  men  to  go  t  >  Oxford  rather  than  Cam- 
bridge. Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  that  effect  P — 
To  Oxford  ? 

13.197.  Suppose  that  the  professors  of  mathematics 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  determined  the  mathema- 
tical examinations  which  Cambridge  students  had  to 
attend,  would  not  this,  owing  to  the  actual  diversity  be- 
tween the  two  Universities,  tend  to  make  men  desirous 
of  learning  mathematics  go  to  Oxford  more  and  to  Cam- 
bridge less  P — I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  part  taken 
by  University  teachers  of  mathematics  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  so  very  small  that  I  do  not  think  it  would 
affect  it.  Of  course  there  are  other  considerations 
which  might  possibly  draw  students  still  to  Cambridge 
in  spite  of  the  possibly  easier  degree  at  Oxford  or  a 
degree  obtained  under  better  conditions  where  the 
examinations  more  closely  approximated  to  the  teach- 
ing. At  Cambridge,  at  the  present  time,  the  examiners 
are  nearly  all  teachers,  not  University  professors  cer- 
tainly, but  college  lecturers. 

13.198.  I  was  going  on  to  that  in  connexion  with  your 
view  as  to  the  superiority  of  University  prof  ?ssors  over 
college  teachers  in  organising  examinations  and  regu- 
lating studies.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  as  you  now  know  it  P  You  are  prob- 
ably acquainted  with  the  amount  of  influence  reserved 
under  the  system  now  at  work,  to  the  professors  and 
to  the  general  body  of  academfc  teachers  ? — Yes. 

13.199.  Do  you  think  that  the  balance  that  has  there 
been  instituted  between  the  professorial  element  and 
the  element  that  in  the  main  represents  the  other  non- 
professorial  teachers — the  college  teachers — is  a  good 
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thing  ?  Or  would  you  like  to,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
professionalise  Cambridge  more  ? — I  would,  and  in  all 
the  new  subjects  as  far  as  I  can  see  Cambridge  is  much 
more  parallelised.  Now  in  a  subject  like  physiology 
the  professor  is  really  the  head  of  the  school  of  physi- 
ology and  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
students,  but  very  few  mathematicians  are  brought 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  professors  of  mathema- 
tics, and  I  imagine  it  is  the  same  in  classics  ;  but  in  all 
the  newer  Chairs  the  conditions  are  very  different,  and 
probably  if  you  started  a  new  University  the  relation 
between  the  professors  and  the  students  would  be  much 
more  like  the  new  Chairs  at  Cambridge  than  the  old 
ones. 

13.200.  I  had  rather  in  view  a  different  aspect  of 
the  system  as  at  present  worked  even  in  the  newer 
subject.  I  had  in  view  the  influence  that  is  actually 
exercised  and  the  place  that  is  actually  taken  in  the 
organisation  of  the  work  through  membership  of  Boards 
of  Studies  by  influential  teachers  whose  appointment 
rests  with  the  colleges.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  an 
important  place  ? — Yes. 

13.201.  And  do  you  think  that  that  system  at  Cam- 
bridge works  badly  ? — I  should  not  think  it  works  badly. 
No  doubt  it  works  very  well  at  Cambridge,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  could  reproduce  the  conditions  of  Cam- 
bridge in  London. 

13.202.  Do  you  not  think  in  London  also  if  the  Fa- 
culty were  interested  and  directly  represented  on  the 
Board  of  Studies  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  the  tendency  would  be  as  at  Cambridge  to  put 
on  the  Board  of  Studies  the  most  distinguished  men  ? 
— Of  course  the  choice  would  be  much  more  limited 
than  it  is  at  Cambridge.  You  would  only  have  one  or 
two  professors. 

13.203.  I  will  refer,  for  example,  to  what  you  said  of 
the  desire  in  medical  circles  to  lower  degrees.  I  know 
most  diverse  views  have  been  expressed  on  the  point. 
May  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  effect  of  com- 
bining the  teachers  into  one  Faculty  would  be  to  bring 
the  best  repessentatives  of  the  medical  schools  to  the 
front — that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  general  desire 
in  the  Faculty  that  the  administration  of  the  work 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men  ? — I  think  so  ; 
undoubtedly  it  would,  but  this  has  direct  reference  to 
the  Board  of  Studies,  has  it  not  ? 

13.204.  I  was  thinking  of  the  place  that  is  secured 
for  the  influence  of  the  Faculty  through  the  Board  of 
Studies  in  the  Gresham  scheme  ? — No  doubt  the  best 
men  would  be  represented,  but  what  I  said  implied 
the  appointment  of  a  superior  order  of  professors  more 
corresponding  to  the  professors  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  distinguished  from  teachers  in  colleges,  and 
such  professors,  I  take  it,  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  University,  and  the  fact  that 
a  person  was  a  college  teacher  ought  not  in  itself  to 
make  him  a  professor  in  the  sense  of  having  a  con- 
siderable voice  in  the  administration  of  the  supreme 
business  of  the  University. 

13.205.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  You  have  no  doubt  followed 
various  schemes  promulgated  by  the  University  of 
London.  You  are  familar  with  the  first  scheme,  an 
earlier  scheme  that  was  impugned  by  the  provincial 
colleges  very  largely,  as  giving  something  like  special 
recognition  to  the  London  colleges  ? — Yes. 

13.206.  Should  wo  be  right  in  saying  that  the  objec- 
tion of  the  provincial  colleges  was  in  the  main,  to  the 
recognition  of  the  London  colleges  as  colleges  by  way 
of  special  exemption  and  privilege  ? — I  think  the  ob- 
jection was  more  against  the  fact  that  they  had  special 
representation  on  the  supreme  governing  body,  that 
they  sent  direct  representatives  to  the  governing  body, 
and  the  whole  of  the  University  affairs  would  be  mainly 
directed  by  persons  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  rival  schools  in  London.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, as  we  still  send  a  considerable  number  of 
students  to  the  University  of  London,  it  was  felt  that 
we  also,  and  other  institutions  having  an  interest  in  the 
older  University,  should  have  representatives. 

13.207.  Representation,  you  hold,  was  the  crux  p — 
It  was  the  crux  of  the  situation. 


13,208.  You  remember  there  w 
which  allowed  that  the  lower 
tion,  the  matriculation  and  the 
should  practically  be  confided  to 
and  that  their  students  should  be 
final  stages  of  the  examination, 
form  a  factor  of  opposition  ?  — 


as  another  condition 
stages  of  examina- 
intermediate  stages, 
the  London  colleges, 
subjected  only  to  the 
How  far  did  that 
-  That  privilege  was 


ultimately  extended  in  a  further  scheme  to  constituent 
colleges  in  the  provinces. 

13.209.  There  you  come  to  the  later  scheme,  the 
scheme  of  1891  ? — Yes. 

13.210.  Coming  to  that  scheme,  which  resulted 
largely  from  the  opposition  of  the  provincial  colleges, 
a  very  elaborate  arrangement  was  devised,  providing 
for  provincial  constituent  colleges,  providing  for  pro- 
vincial Faculties  with  a  special  relation  to  the  Senate, 
and  providing  for  provincial  Boards  of  Studies.  Did 
you  approve  of  that  revised  scheme  ? — We  did  not 
regard  it  with  much  enthusiasm,  but  we  did  not  oppose 
it. 

13.211.  Would  that  be  a  correct  account  of  the  atti- 
tude of  provincial  colleges  generally  ?  Do  you  think 
it  did  much  to  soothe  their  fears  ? — No  doubt  it  had 
its  influence. 

13.212.  I  gather  from  the  evidence  you  have  given 
to-day  that  you  are  disposed  to  insist  less  strongly  on 
that  apparatus  ? — Yes ;  I  have  been  stating  that  the 
situation  has  changed  very  considerably  during  the 
last  three  years. 

13.213.  Do  you  think  such  elaborate  machinery  as 
that  would  have  much  practical  effect  ? — I  doubt  it 
very  much. 

13.214.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  secured  any- 
thing like  regular  participation  in  these  Boards  of 
Studies  and  Faculties  by  representatives  of  provincial 
colleges  ? — The  question  with  regard  to  representation 
has  always  struck  me  in  this  way.  It  was  naturally 
impossible  that  any  provincial  college,  or  the  whole 
group  of  provincial  colleges  combined,  could  have 
effective  representation  on  the  governing  body.  The 
primary  object  of  this  scheme  was  to  create  a  University 
for  London,  and  the  London  element  would  naturally 
be  far  the  stronger.  There  would  be  some  advantages, 
no  doubt,  in  having  a  small  representation,  but  1  am 
not  quite  sure  that  the  advantages  would  not  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  when  you  consider  also  the 
difficulty  of  attending  meetings  in  London  by  repre- 
sentatives located  in  different  provincial  towns,  I  think 
the  apparent  advantage  would  almost  disappear. 

13.215.  May  we  say  that  the  interest  of  provincial 
colleges  in  the  whole  matter  is  really  limited  to  ex- 
amination and  examination  tests,  and  to  securing  safe- 
guards for  equivalent  examining  criteria  for  London 
students,  as  compared  with  other  students  ? — Yes. 

13.216.  And  if  that  could  be  secured  by  some  equally 
effective  safeguard,  it  would  satisfy  the  provincial  col- 
leges ?— I  think  so. 

13.217.  You  suggested  to  meet  that  difficulty  what 
you  spoke  of  as  a  broad  basis  of  University  government, 
which  meant  a  government  which  would  be  at  once 
impartial,  and  have  a  large  element  of  distinguished 
professors  ? — Yes. 

13.218.  Then  you  went  on  to  suggest  alternative 
papers  as  one  method  of  meeting  difficulties  that  would 
arise.  What  do  you  mean  by  alternative  papers  ? 
You  are  assuming  a  board  of  examiners  of  some  kind 

on  which  Professor  Henrici — to  use  your  illustratiDn  

was  setting  the  paper  ?  Is  the  alternative  paper  to  be 
set  by  him  or  somebody  else  ? — I  presume  by  somebody 
else. 

13.219.  If  we  get  to  that  what  do  you  think  of  the 
relation  of  the  University  to  the  Board  directing  the 
examination  ?  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is,  whether  alter- 
native papers  are  really  advisable,  and  whether  the 
better  plan  is  not  to  appoint  a  board  ad  hoc  for  examina- 
tion with  a  different  set  of  papers  rather  than  attempt 
a  system,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  more  elaborate,  of 
alternative  papers  in  particular  subjects  ? — I  think  the 
of  difference  is  one  detail  which  might  be  safely  left  to 
be  arranged  afterwards.  I  am  not  strongly  pledged  to 
the  method  of  alternative  papers.  If  the  scheme  of 
having  alternative  examinations  or  different  examina- 
tions is  preferred  by  the  large  body  of  provincial  schools, 
I  am  willing  to  agree. 

13.220.  And  assuming  some  form  of  incorporation 
in  the  new  University  scheme,  you  think  it  might 
work,  and  you  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Imperial  exami- 
nationi  were  conducted  by  the  governing  body  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  teaching  University  examina- 
tion limited  to  London  students  ? — I  think  it  would 
work. 

13.221.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medical  point,  you 
take  exception  to  the'  provision  in  the  Gresham  Charter 
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insisting  on  two  years'  final  residence.  I  did  not  under- 
stand quite  whether  you  wish  to.  destroy  that  power  or 
extend  it;  whether  you  wished  to  make  the  reciprocity 
complete,  that  any  two  years  should  be  accepted,  or 
that  no  two  years  at  any  other  school  should  be  ac- 
cepted ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  insist  on  the  whole  term  of  residence. 

13,223.  That  the  full  term  of  residence  should  be 
spent  in  London  ? — Yes. 

13.223.  That  is  different  from  most  existing  Univer- 
sities where  practically  reciprocity  is  allowed.  Why 
would  you  make  a  difference  in  the  case  of  London  ? — 
I  was  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  that  is  the  general 
practice. 

13.224.  It  is  the  practice  of  Scotch  Universities  and 
in  many  respects  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and 
Victoria  ? — Yes. 

13.225.  {Professor  Samsay.)  You  are  speaking  there 
of  medicine  alone  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Bendall.)  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  very 
fully  of  that  detail  P — Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  final 
two  years'  residence  at  all. 

13.226.  Two  years'  residence  is  the  rule  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  generally.  For  instance,  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity insists  upon  two  years'  residence  ? — We  find 
that  operates  disadvantageously  upon  provincial  medi- 
cal schools.  Those  final  two  years  are  perhaps  the 
most  critical  in  the  students  whole  career ;  and  in  the 
large  towns  like  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  the  facli- 
ties  for  clinical  instruction  are  great — they  are  not 
greater  than  those  in  London  certainly — but  they  are 
greater  than  those  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  suffer  considerably  by  having  our  best  students 
drawn  away  at  the  most  interesting  part  of  their 
career.  If  the  same  were  extended  to  London  it  would 
simply  mean  that  one  more  avenue  would  be  open 
whereby  our  students  would  be  drafted  off  for  their 
iinai  two  years'  residence. 

13.227.  And  on  the  other  hand  another  avenue  would 
be  open  for  your  students  staying  with  you  for  the  first 
three  years.  Any  student  resident  in  Birmingham 
could  stay  the  first  three  years  with  you  and  then  go 
on  and  obtain  his  degree  ? — There  are  the  old  Univer- 
sities and  the  conjoint  board  examination. 

13.228.  We  had  better  leave  out  of  account  the  con- 
joint board  examination.  That  is  for  the  licensing 
qualification  not  for  a  degree,  so  that  really  it  does  not 
come  in.  Are  you  able  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
this  point  ?  Which  alternative  would  you  prefer — 
that  there  should  be  no  reciprocity  at  all,  with  the 
danger  of  drawing  your  students  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  course  to  London,  or  an  equal  reciprocity  ? — I 
think  myself  I  should  prefer  what  I  said  originally, 
that  there  should  be  no  reciprocity,  and  that  our  stu- 
dents should  not  be  admitted  at  all  unless  they  reside 
completely.  Then  we  compete  with  London  institu- 
tions on  exactly  equal  terms. 

13.229.  Except  that  you  at  present  have  no  degree, 
which  one  would  have  thought  would  put  you  on  ex- 
tremely unequal  terms  ? — That  is  so. 

13.230.  You  practically,  then,  could  only  send  your 
students  to  the  conjoint  board  examination,  and  if  the 
same  principle  were  extended  to  other  Universities, 
such  as  Edinburgh,  no  Birmingham  student  could  get 
a  degree  unless  you  have  a  Midland  University  giving 
its  own  medical  degree  ? — But  the  fact  that  Edinburgh, 
Durham,  and  Glasgow  are  open  to  us  alters  the  situ- 
ation considerably.  If  we  had  no  University  open  to 
us  we  might  be  glad  of  a  degree  from  the  Gresham 
University. 

13.231.  But  you  are  more  afraid  really  of  students 
being  drawn  off  to  London.  They  are  at  present 
drawn  off  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places, 
which  is  what  you  are  deprecating  ? — We  are  more 
afraid  of  the  students  being  drawn  off  to  London  than 
Edinburgh  certainly. 

13.232.  One  verbal  point  remains  that  you  called 
attention  to  in  the  Charter— that  the  privilege  is 
limited  to  students  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular 
course  of  study  in  a  college  of  a  University.  Why 
do  you  object  to  that  ?  It  seems  to  provide  for  the 
very  thing  you  want — that  your  students  cannot  go  and 
take  the  London  or  Gresham  degree  ? — I  say  that  is  the 
alternative  I  should  prefer.  My  objection  to  that  was 
rather  a  general  one.  We  always  preferred  that  we 
should  be  absolutely  excluded. 


13.233.  You  do  not  think  any  privilege  of  migration 
should  be  extended  ? — No. 

13.234.  (Lord  Jieay.)  Might  I  ask  whether  you  think 
that  the  institution  should  be  responsible  for  the  com- 
plete education  of  a  graduate,  and  that  he  should,  . 
therefore,  have  been  through  all  the  subjects  P    Is  that 
one  of  the  grounds  ? — That  is  one  of  the  grounds. 

13.235.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Might  I  take  that  last  point  a 
little  further  ? — Excepting  the  case  of  men  who  have  a 
remarkably  active  and  inquiring  mind,  and  treating 
the  matter  with  regard  to  the  general  class  of  students, 
is  it  desirable  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  men 
should  be  migrating  from  one  institution  to  another  ? 
— It  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  locality.  As  a  rule  we 
do  not  draw  students  in  Birmingham  from  a  radius  of 
more  than  30  miles,  a  distance  that  is  which  renders 
their  attendance  possible  by  coming  in  and  out  by 
train  every  day  ;  also  there  are  considerable  advantages 
in  the  point  of  cheapness  for  one  thing,  in  having 
your  student  residing  at  home. 

13.236.  The  point  I  was  putting  was  whether  in  an 
educational  sense  you  think  it  desirable  for  the  gene- 
rality of  students  that  they  should  be  birds  of  passage 
from  one  centre  of  education  to  another  ? — On  that 
subject  different  pejple  express  different  opinions,  but 
I  think  on  the  whole  I  should  prefer  them  to  stay  at 
home. 

13.237.  You  think  the  education  would  be  more 
coherent  if  a  man  goes  through  the  whole  course  of 
education  in  the  place  where  he  begins  P — I  think  so. 
I  know  it  is  not  the  case  in  Germany,  but  on  the  whole 
I  think  our  system  is-  better. 

13.238.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  to 
students  who  had  University  privileges  in  one  place, 
University  privileges  also  in  a  second  place  ? — No,  J. 
should  not  care  to  see  that  extended  very  widely. 

13.239.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  matter  to 
you  is  not  one  now,  practically  speaking,  of  competi- 
tion, and  that  we  may  assume  as  a  fact  in  the  case  that 
at  no  very  distant  date  there  will  be  a  Midlands  Uni- 
versity P — I  wish  we  might  assume  it  as  fully  as  that. 
You  may  at  least  assume  that  we  shall  apply  for  Uni- 
versity powers  at  no  very  distant  date. 

13.240.  I  think  about  10  years  ago  it  was  stated 
that  10  years  would  be  about  the  time  in  what  it  might 
be  expected  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  so. 

13.241.  And  no  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  Welsh  University  is  in  immediate  prospect  ? — Yes. 

13.242.  That  would  very  considerably  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  provincial  colleges  in  their  relation  to  the 
London  University  ? — No  doubt. 

13.243.  And  would  more  especially  do  so,  having  re- 
gard to  your  late  answer  to  the  effect  that  it  was  better 
educationally  for  students  to  stick  to  their  own  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes,  at  the  same  time  the  old  imperial  exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  London  have  such  a 
prestige  and  such  value  that  probably  for  a  long  time  a 
considerable  per-centage  of  students  would  still  go  up 
to  London  University.  I  believe  that  is  the  case  in 
Victoria  now. 

13.244.  We  must  not  ask  you  whether  Victoria  Uni- 
versity likes  that  or  not,  because  you  do  not  speak  for 
them.  You  have  referred  to  the  test  which  was  said 
to  be  imposed  at  one  of  the  London  Colleges,  and  you 
object  to  a  college  so  situated  having  so  large  a  share 
of  influence  P — That  was  not  quite  the  force  of  my 
objection.  My  objection  was  this,  that  if  considerable 
University  powers  and  functions  are  to  be  assigned 
to  a  professoriate  of  the  University  in  the  general 
administration,  then  I  think  it  is  unfair  that  those 
professors  should  be  appointed  under  a  test.  If  a 
college  wants  to  receive  students  under  a  test  and 
conduct  its  own  affairs  under  a  test  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  anything  to  say  against  that. 

13.245.  But  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  that 
might  be  a  difficulty,  it  is  a  difficulty  which  would 
diminish  in  proportion,  as  the  weight  of  such  an  in- 
stitution became  less  preponderant  on  the  governing 
body  although  it  might  not  be  removed  p — No  doiibt  it 
would  diminish  in  degree,  but  the  objection  in  principle 
would  still  remain. 

13.246.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although,  of  course,  that 
fact  was  well  known,  and  although  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  might  be  called  an  eminently  un- 
denominational body,  the  objection  did  not  prevail  with 
them  ? — I  believe  tliat  is  so. 

3-Y  4 
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R.  S.  13,247.  In  fact,  I  suppose  it  was  assumed  that  in  that 

Heath,  Esq.,  scheme  there  would   be  sufficiently  strong  ■  counter- 

M.A.  Camb.,  balancing  elements  to  prevent  the  college  from  having 

D.Sc.  Lond.  undue  influence.    "Whether  that  was  a  right  view  or 

  not,  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  the  view  taken  ? — I 

22  Oct.  1892.  am  not  able  to  say. 

13.248.  Now,  to  turn  to  rather  more  general  con- 
siderations. I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
outside  institutions  may  be  admitted  to  nominate  to 
some  extent  on  the  governing  body.  What  sort  of 
institutions  had  you  in  your  mind  when  you  said  that  ? 
— In  the  first  instance  I  think  possibly  councils  of 
University  Colleges  might  nominate  a  few  members.  I 
think  they  might  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  ultimately 
delegated  the  organisation  of  the  education  to  this 
central  body. 

13.249.  Then  you  mean  to  say  you  would  only  give  it 

them  in  the  first  instance  as  a  transitory  measure  ?  

Yes. 

13.250.  As  laid  down  in  the  professorial  scheme  ? — I 
think  so. 

13.251.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  allow  that  to 
continue  ? — I  think  not.  I  object  to  the  representa- 
tions of  institutions  as  institutions  at  all. 

13.252.  And  I  understand  you  at  the  same  time  to 
say  that  you  desired  that  every  competent  branch  of 
learning  and  science  should  be  placed  under  one  direc- 
tor— practically  it  comes  to  that,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  one 
supreme  director. 

13.253.  "Would  you  not  admit  that  there  are  dangers 
about  both  systems  ?  There  are,  no  doubt,  as  you  have 
pointed  out  some  dangers  about  the  want  of  organisa- 
tions, difference  of  systems,  and  waste  of  power.  On 
the  other  hand  is  it  not  conceivable  and  would  you  not 
rather  favour  the  view  that  to  put  the  whole  direction 
into  the  hands  of  one  man  might  tend  to  the  sterilisa- 
tion of  learning  and  research  ?— When  I  say  the  whole 
direction,  of  course  I  would  imply  that  he  takes  ad- 
vice from  his  colleagues  in  Boards  of  Studies,  and  what 
not. 

13.254.  He  might.  If  he  is  to  be  the  master  of  the 
situation  he  might  take  that  advice  or  he  might  dis- 
regard it.  If  you  give  him  these  extensive  powers  you 
cannot  reckon  on  the  fact  that  he  would  not  exercise 
them  ? — No,  but  I  take  it  that  he  might  be  called  into 
account  by  the  general  council,  his  colleagues  on  the 
governing  body. 

13.255.  If  you  rely  upon  those  means  to  control  the 
action  of  this  person  who  is  put  there  absolutely  to  con- 
trol other  people,  why  may  you  not  reckon  similarly  on 
the  action  of  skilled  and  expert  opinion  to  determine 
within  its  own  domain  the  decisions  of  the  governing 
body  ?  You  assume  that  they  would  have  this  power  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  a  man  who  is  set  there  to 
control  them  ?  Why  allow  them  a  power  to  determine 
the  deliberations  and  the  decisions  of  the  council  or 
the  supreme  body  whatever  it  was,  especially  if  you 
provided  an  adequate  organisation  for  the  purpose'?— 
The  machinery  for  the  governing  body  does  not  provide 
for  expert  advice  to  the  council  in  any  systematic 
manner. 

13.256.  What  machine^  ?  —  As  laid  down  in  this 
Charter. 

13.257.  We  are  here  to  propose  what  would  be  best. 
Would  not  the  suggestion  now  made  remove  your 
objections  ? — Is  not  the  suggestion  I  made  one  very 
efficient  manner  of  getting  an  expert  opinion  ? 

13.258.  No  doubt  it  is  an  efficient  way,  but  I  am  ask- 
ing you  whether  there  is  not  any  other  way  possible  ; 
whether  the  way  you  have  indicated  is  the  only  one 
you  can  conceive  as  a  practical  and  beneficial  method  ? 
— I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  the  only 
way,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  the  best  way. 

13.259.  In  substance  does  not  what  you  say  come  to 
this — that  what  you  demand  is  that  there  shall  be  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  University  a  full  and 
adequate  representation  of  learned  and  skilled  opinion  ? 
—Yes. 

13.260.  And  if  that  is  provided  for,  is  not  really  the 
substance  of  what  you  ask  for  done  ? — I  still  think  that 
the  organisation  of  a  branch  of  learning  is  better  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  very  eminent  person  than  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  teachers  of  very  considerably  lower 
eminence.  I  should  hope  that  if  sufficient  importance 
is  attached  to  these  offices  of  University  prof  essors,  men 
of  much  greater  eminence  would  be  attracted  to  Lon- 
don than  are  now  attached  to  any  college  in  London. 


I  think  there  might  be  ultimately  attracted  men  of  that 
type  who  now  remain  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
that  way  I  think  they  might  get  advice  of  a  much 
higher  kind — influence  of  a  much  more  potent  kind — 
than  a  committee  of  representatives  who  had  distinctly 
lower  rank  in  the  world  of  learning. 

13.261.  It  would  not,  of  course,  surprise  you  to  dis- 
cover that  in  any  particular  branch  of  work — I  do  not 
like  to  be  more  specific  in  what  I  am  saying — two  or 
three  perhaps  of  the  very  highest  authorities  in  England 
entertain  different  views.  What  would  you  do  in  that 
case  ? — I  presume  the  General  Council  would  then 
exercise  a  general  amount  of  control  and  act  as  arbi- 
trator between  them. 

13.262.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  persons  who  are 
to  exercise  the  ultimate  control  are  not  to  be  the  most 
expert  persons,  but  persons  who  are  to  form  a  judgment 
as  best  they  may  on  what  is  the  best  course  to  take 
under  the  circumstances? — I  imagine  these  cases  which 
you  are  supposing,  where  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
England  had  a  serious  difference  on  a  fundamental 
point  would  be  few  and  far  between. 

13.263.  That  is  so,  but  they  occur.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, competition  arose  between  the  schools  of  Oxford 
Mathematics  and  Cambridge  Mathematics  and  Dublin 
Mathematics,  might  not  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  occur, 
and  might  not  that  require  a  solution  ?  In  favour  of 
whom  are  you  to  decide  ?  Are  you  to  make  one  man 
master  of  the  whole  system  with  absolute  control  ? — No, 
I  think  you  must  leave  him  subject  to  some  kind  of 
supervision  by  the  General  Council  to  provide  for  such 
outlooks  as  this.  In  that  case  there  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  General  Council  should  invite  further  expert 
evidence  to  settle  this  particiilar  point. 

13.264.  But  you  cannot  have  a  man  more  expert  than 
the  most  expert  ? — There  may  be  many  experts  that 
you  would  put  in  the  very  first  class. 

13.265.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  that  would 
tend  to  solve  the  difficulty  at  all  ?  We  will  suppose 
that  the  two  highest  authorities  are  differing,  and  you 
call  in  a  third  man  who"  differs  from  both,  how  do  you 
think  that  helps  towards  a  decision  ? — We  might  call 
in  more  than  one  man. 

13.266.  You  must  come  to  an  end  of  this  process.  Does 
it  not  come  to  this  that  you  must  have  a  governing  body 
who  must  act  on  the  principles — if  I  may  venture  to 
use  the  crude  term — of  common  sense  ? — No  doubt. 

13.267.  And  might  not  that  be  with  advantage  a  body 
which  contained  elements  a  little  removed  from  the 
acute  controversy  that  divides  men  of  science  ? — No 
doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  why  men  of 
science  should  not  be  also  men  of  common  sense  in 
general  questions  which  do  not  touch  their  own  par- 
ticular departments  immediately, 

13.268.  But  I  am  talking  of  controversies  which  do 
touch  their  own  particular  department? — It  might, 
no  doubt,  touch  the  particular  department  of  every 
professor  on  the  staff,  but  it  would  probably  only  touch 
the  particular  department  of  one  or  two.  The  other 
professors,  I  think,  could  safely  be  left  to  decide  the 
question  on  principles  of  common  sense. 

13.269.  In  that  case  there  would  be  lay  opinion, 
and  there  are  certain  advantages  in  business  life  of 
having  a  lay  opinion  ? — I  always  understood  that  there 
would  be  some  kind  of  lay  representation  —  Crown 
nominees,  for  example — and  I  suggested  the  nomina- 
tion in  the  first  instance  of  members  by  the  councils  of 
absorbed  institutions  and  by  other  outside  bodies.  But 
after  a  time  there  is  no  reason  why  these  lay  repre- 
sentatives should  not  be  elected  by  co-optation. 

13.270.  You  do  not  recognise  the  advantage  of  the 
element  of  lay  representation  ? — Certainly,  I  do. 

13.271.  Then  do  you  desire  that  the  charter  should 
provide  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  lay- 
men ? — Yes,  certainly. 

13.272.  How  would  you  define  those  laymen  ?  How  is 
it  to  be  ascertained  that  they  are  laymen  ? — I  should  say 
that  they  should  be  laymen  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  officially  connected  with  the  University  in  any 
other  capacity ;  they  need  not  necessarily  be  disso- 
ciated from  the  world  of  science.  I  would  not  dis- 
qualify a  man  because  he  was  an  expert  in  any  branch  of 
learning.  But  -  they  would  not  be  professors  or  other 
office  bearers  in  the  University. 

13.273.  May  I  ask  whether  you  assume  or  do  not 
assume  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  University 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  body  ? — They  are  certain 
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financial  trusts  which  possibly  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  body,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  endowments  of  the  charitable  medical  schools,  but 
in  the  main,  apart  from  these  trusts,  I  think  that 
the  whole  financial  arrangements  might  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  governing  body. 

13,274  Do  you  anticipate  that  that  would  be  done  if 
they  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It  depends  on  the 
arrangement  made.  I  think  if  the  council  of  one  im- 
portant institution,  say  University  College,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  new  Uni- 
versity, the  others  would  be  practically  obliged  to  go 
in,  otherwise  they  would  be  crushed  out  by  competition 
with  the  University. 

13.275.  Is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  your  scheme  that  we 
should  find  at  last  one  important  institution  which 
would  be  willing  to  be  absorbed  as  you  say  ?  —  No 
doubt  it  could  all  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

13.276.  You  anticipate  that  as  an  alternative  ?  — 
Yes. 

13.277.  A  probable  one  ? — I  cannot  say. 

13.278.  We  are  here  on  practical  questions,  and  we 
want  to  know  what  you  think  likely  to  be  done  ? — 
My  knowledge  of  the  personel  of  the  Council  of  Univer- 
sity College  or  of  the  council  of  any  other  college 
in  London  is  too  slight  for  me  to  give  any  opinion 
as  to  the  probability  of  their  coming  in  voluntarily  or 
not. 

13.279.  May  we  take  it  that  what  you  are  advocating 
is  rather  an  ideal  system  than  one  you  have  thought 
out  in  a  practical  sense  P — I  do  not  say  that  the  practical 
view  is  impossible,  and  that  other  people  might  not 
have  a  very  definite  opinion  upon  this  point.  I  say  that 
my  personal  knowledge  of  these  University  Colleges  is 
too  slight  to  warrant  my  offering  an  opinion. 

13.280.  Your  view  is  rather  ideal  P — No,  it  is  not 
ideal,  except  in  the  sense  that  I  think  it  is  better  than 
any  other.    It  is  not  ideal  as  distinct  from  practical. 

13.281.  That  is,  if  you  had  all  the  funds  at  your 
disposal  and  you  could  do  exactly  as  you  liked  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt. 

13.282.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  The  first  reason  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  laymen  on  the  Council,  I  presume,  is  that 
they  represent  endowments  ? — We  have  just  had  another 
view,  that  they  represent  the  element  of  common  sense, 
which  is  so  important  in  deciding  matters  of  contro- 
versy. 

13.283.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Charters  which 
have  been  proposed,  and  in  most  of  the  educational 
institutions  with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  fact  that 
laymen  appear  on  the  governing  body  is  generally  in 
direct  connexion  with  the  endowments  that  they  repre- 
sent ? — I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

13.284.  I  am  not  going  further  than  that.  I  am  only 
saying  that  that  is  probably  the  first  ground  for  the 
laymen  appearing  on  the  governing  body  of  mos& 
educational  institutions  ? — Yes. 

13.285.  And  if  the  governing  body  were  either 
primarily  or  subsequently  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  professors  alone,  they  would  have  in  addition  to 
their  teaching  work,  the  work  of  administering  and 
dealing  with  existing  endowments  as  well  as  laying 
themselves  out  for  attracting  further  subscriptions ;  for 
much  of  the  endowment  that  may  be  looked  forward  to 
in  the  future,  will  be  in  the  shape  of  donations  rather 
than  of  investments  ? — I  do  not  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  laymen  and  professors  on  the 
council.  I  should  never  contemplate  a  council  con- 
sisting solely  of  University  professors. 

13.286.  What  I  am  coming  to  is  this.  I  am  going  to 
ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  principal  objections 
which  you  have  raised  and  which  you  have  been 
discussing,  are  not  met  rather  in  a  concrete  form  by 
the  arrangements  of  one  of  our  City  institutions,  the 
City  and  G  uilds  Institute,  with  which,  no  doubt,  you  are 
familiar?  There  is  a  case  in  which  you  have  three 
separate  colleges,  branches  of  one  institution,  but  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  professors,  and  each  with  its  Dean  at 
the  head.  That  has  worked  for  10  years  with  admirable 
success.  Professor  Henrici,  whom  you  have  mentioned, 
is  content  to  take  the  subordinate  position  of  professor 
in  one  of  these  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
ministration is  left  entirely  to  laymen.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  laymen,  and  the  executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  laymen,  all  representing  funds  without 
which  these  institutions  could  not  exist.    Would  that 
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meet  your  view  in  any  way  ? — Is  it  the  fact  that  the         R.  S, 

educational  side  has  no  direct  representation  on  the    Heath,  Esq., 

governing  body  ?  c«mb-< 
_       ,         ,       i       n     ,      i  JJ.Sc.  Land. 

13.287.  Absolutely.    On  the  other  hand,  the  laymen  
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in  existence  had  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  admini-   

stration  by  the  separate  Deans  or  Dignitaries  who  are 
the  heads  of  these  Colleges.  The  educational  duty  is 
left  to  one,  and  the  administration  is  left  to  the  other. 
Would  that  meet  your  view  in  any  way  P — No,  I  think 
not.  The  ultimate  decision,  even  on  questions  relating 
to  education,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  supreme  Council 
as  well. 

13.288.  No  doubt  the  Council  are  the  supreme  body, 
and  of  course  they  appoint  the  Deans  and  the  pro- 
fessors, and  they  leave  the  working  to  them  P — I  think  a 
more  ideal  system  is  to  combine  the  two  in  one  govern- 
ing body. 

13.289.  If  the  direction  of  each  Faculty  is  to  be 
under  one  man  there  arises  the  important  question 
whether  you  will  keep  these  Faculties  separate  and 
autonomous  in  the  University,  or  whether  you  would 
blend  them  together  in  an  assembly  of  the  Faculties. 
Do  I  make  my  meaning  clear  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  That 
might  depend  upon  the  object  under  consideration. 
For  instance,  a  general  question  might  very  well  come 
before  the  Assembly  of  Faculties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  special  question  might  be  delegated  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Faculties  to  u  sub-committee  of 
one  Faculty  to  report. 

13.290.  Take  the  question  of  medical  teaching,  for 
instance,  would  that  be  left  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  with  its  head  to  deal  with  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

13.291.  You  would  submit  that  to  the  general  Faculties 
if  it  was  a  sufficiently  general  question  P— Yes. 

13.292.  The  existing  University  of  London  is  supreme 
over  all  its  Faculties  P — Yes. 

13.293.  Then  your  direct  interest  in  this  matter,  as 
you  have  already  stated,  is  that  the  avenues  which  your 
students  from  the  Midlands  have  now  of  approaching  a 
London  University  degree  should  be  maintained  in 
every  form  as  they  are  now  ? — Not  absolutely  in  the 
same  form,  but  impartial  as  they  are  now. 

13.294.  That  is,  that  you  should  not  lose  the  ad- 
vantages which  you  have  now  P — Certainly. 

13.295.  Indirectly  you  are  only  interested  in  any 
new  University  that  may  be  formed,  not  being  an  in- 
convenient  precedent  for  the  future  ? — Yes,  that  is  our 
immediate  interest. 

13.296.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  suppose  in  a  large 
teaching  University,  in  a  great  centre  like  London,  we 
should  have  to  consider  two  kinds  of  teaching;  we 
should  have  to  consider  the  teaching  of  the  student  who 
is  preparing  for  degrees  and  a  higher  kind  of  teach- 
ing for  those,  we  will  say,  who  have  taken  the  degrees 
and  who  desire  a  higher  kind  of  education.  I  suppose 
that  you  will  probably  feel  that  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes. 

13.297.  Then  with  regard  to  the  higher  kind  of  teach- 
ing, there  would  need  to  be  a  special  professoriate, 
special  laboratories,  and  special  apparatus  for  teaching  P 
Certainly. 

13.298.  That,  of  course,  would  require  very  consider- 
able funds.  The  professors  would  have  to  be  paid 
highly,  and  a 'large  teaching  establishment  maintained, 
and,  therefore,  those  funds  would  have  to  be  obtained 
in  some  way  or  other.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that 
the  country — Parliament — could  be  applied  to  provide 
funds  for  that  work — for  a  great  national  work  ? — I 
think  they  could  be  applied  to  to  supplement  private 
subscriptions  which  ought  to  be  collected  within  the 
area  of  London. 

13.299.  So  that  we  should  depend  upon  those  two 
sources.  Therefore  we  should  have  to  reconcile  the 
University  plan  of  teaching  with  each  of  those  two 
sources  ? — So  far  as  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  both. 

13.300.  And  the  professors  of  this  higher  teaching 
would,  I  suppose,  necessarily  be  appointed  hy  the  Uni- 
versity P — -Yes. 

13.301.  The  funds  would  come  through  the  Univer- 
sity because  they  would  be  appointed  by  the  University, 
and  you  would  feel  that  their  time  should  be_  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  that  work  of  high  teaching  and 
high  research  ?-— Very  largely,  certainly. 
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7?.  S,  13,302.  Almost  exclusively.    They  could  scarcely  be 

Heath,  Esq.,  expected  to  take  in  hand  any  other  large  work  ? — I 
M.  A.  Camb.,  think  they  ought  to  have  a  general  supervision  over 
Jj.Sc.  Lond.    the  administration  of  the  department  to  which  they 
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 I   13,303.  You  think  they  should  be  represented  on  the 

Senate  of  the  University  ? — They  should  be  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

13.304.  Then  the  other  kind  of  teaching — that  which 
is  to  prepare  men  for  the  various  degrees — would  have 
to  be  carried  on  by  another  class  of  persons  ? — Yes. 

13.305.  At  present  there  are  to  hand  a  large  number 
of  teaching  institutions  in  London.  There  would  re- 
quire to  be  a  large  number  of  teaching  institutions  to 
educate  what  we  may  suppose  would  be  a  considerable 
mass  of  students  coming  to  this  great  centre  and  re- 
quiring education  and  degrees ;  and  there  are  at  the 
present  time  a  considerable  number  of  students  in 
London,  most  of  which — perhaps  all  of  which — are  at 
present  doing  good  work  ? — Yes. 

13.306.  And  some  of  which,  at  any  rate — indeed,  so 
far  as  we  have  known,  all— would  object  to  the  kind  of 
absorb  tion  which  the  professorial  University  would  re- 
quire. I  do  not  think  we  have  heard  of  any  one  insti- 
tution which  would  willingly  allow  itself  to  be  absorbed 
and  its  autonomy  taken  away  ? — Not  even  on  the 
educational  side  ? 

13.307.  Not  even  on  any  side.  As  far  as  we  have 
heard  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  that  would  do  so. 
That  of  course,  would  constitute  a  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  instituting  such  a  University  as  you 
suggest  ? — Yes. 

13.308.  And,  moreover,  is  it  desirable  altogether  to 
absorb  and  break  up  and  take  the  supremacy  over  a 
number  of  institutions  which  are  now  working  well  P 
Is  not  independence  in  institutions  a  very  important 
element  for  their  good  work  and  their  success  ? — It  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think. 

13.309.  You  think  that  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons would  feel  that,  and  especially  institutions  them- 
selves, no  doubt  ? — They  would. 

13.310.  So  there,  of  course,  comes  to  be  a  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  ? — Yes. 

13.311.  And,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Anstie  has  said,  this 
Commission  have  to  provide  for  meeting  various 
opinions  and  views,  many  of  which  are  conflicting  one 
with  another.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious 
point — the  interfering,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
large  number  of  institutions  in  London  that  are  now 
working  well  ? — I  think  to  say  they  work  well,  im- 
plying that  they  could  not  be  made  to  work  better,  is 
possibly  the  whole  point. 

13.312.  But  it  is  possible  they  might  be  made  to 
work  worse  ? — No  doubt. 

13.313.  Their  working  better  is  problematical  ? — 
Yes. 

13.314.  So  you  would  probably  feel  that  supposing 
those  institutions  cannot  be  abrogated  it  would  still  bo 
desirable  that  there  should  still  be  some  kind  of  co- 
ordination effected  among  them  ? — Certainly. 

13.315.  By  the  University  through  the  medium  of 
examination  or  inspection,  we  will  say,  as  to  how  they 
are  working,  and  recognition  of  their  teachers,  and  so 
exercising  a  control  and  influence  over  them  ? — 
Certainly. 

13.316.  That  might  be  a  possible  thing  even  sup- 
posing a  greater  amount  of  influence  could  not  be 
exerted  on  them  ? — Yes. 

13.317.  And  if  that  were  done,  and  if  it  were  obvious 
that  they  could  not  be  absorbed  in  the  manner  which 
you  and  others  might  feel  to  be  the  best,  would  not 
that,  as  a  compromise,  meet  your  views  and  the  views  of 
others  ? — If  the  other  view  is  untenable,  of  course  we 
cannot  insist  upon  it,  but  if  it  is  untenable  as  many  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  other  scheme  as  possible, 
should,  I' think,  be  introduced  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

13.318.  And  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should 
be  those  two  systems  of  teaching  carried  out  somehow  P 
Yes,  certainly. 

13.319.  A  higher  teaching  which  should  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  University,  and  perhaps  what  we 
may  call  a  lower  and  more  general  and  perhaps  less 
valuable  teaching  which  would  affect  the  mass  of  the 
students,  and  which  would  require  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  number  of  institutions  ? — Yes. 


13.320.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about  the  feeling  which  provincial  teachers  are  likely 
to  have  towards  a  London  University  in  the  future, 
accordingly  as  it  is  constituted  upon  one  of  the  proposed 
bases  or  another.  I  suppose  you  quite  understand  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  University  of  London  to 
give  up  its  general  functions  as  an  Imperial  University  ? 
— Certainly. 

13.321.  At  present,  I  presume,  in  Birmingham,  your 
college,  prepares  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  Lon- 
don degrees  p — Yes. 

13.322.  Therefore,  you  would  be  directly  affected  by 
any  change  in  the  system  on  which  that  Imperial 
side  is  conducted  ? — Certainly. 

13.323.  If  you  had  a  University  in  Birmingham  you 
would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  matter,  as  your  interests 
would  be  met  by  your  own  University.  Therefore  I 
wish  you  to  discard  from  your  mind  in  answering  this 
question,  the  idea  that  you  will  have  a  University  of 
your  own.  I  wish  you  to  consider  the  position  in  which 
Birmingham  would  be  if  it  remained  in  its  present 
relation  towards  the  University  of  London.  You  have 
given  generally  an  opinion  in  favour  of  having  one 
University  in  London  for  all  purposes  rather  than  two  p 
—Yes. 

13.324.  Was  it  your  view  that  that  one  University 
should  combine  both  functions  ? — It  was. 

13.325.  The  teaching  function  and  the  examining 
function  ? — Yes. 

13.326.  And  it  was  in  regard  to  that  that  you  made 
the  suggestion  about  alternative  papers  ? — It  was. 

13.327.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  who  have  prepared  for  the 
London  University  degrees  have  alwaj-s  taken  a  strong 
objection  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  element  is  not 
represented  in'.the  University  ? — Yes. 

13.328.  And  that  teachers  in  Aberystwith,  Bristol, 
and  other  centres  have  felt  that  they  were  cramped 
by  a  system  which  they  had  to  work  up  to  without 
having  any  kind  of .  security  that  the  examination 
pajjers  would  bo  set  by  men  who  appreciated  the 
conditions  under  which  they  and  other  teachers  taught, 
that  in  short,  there  was  no  relation  between  teaching 
and  examining  ? — Yes. 

13.329.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question.  I  am 
speaking  now  entirely  with  regard  to  the  teaching  and 
examining  functions  of  the  London  University.  Suppose 
no  change  was  made  in  the  London  University  except 
this,  that  its  Senate  was  re-constituted  so  as  to  contain 
a  large  element  of  the  teaching  profession,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  you  yourself  suggested  to-day.  I 
do  not  mean  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  altogether 
of  the  professorial  University,  but  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Senate,  especially 
in  its  last  form.  If  the  Senate  was  so  re-constituted 
that  all  teachers,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  country  could 
feel  that  the  ideas  and  methods  and  experience  of 
teachers  were  adequately  represented  upon  the  body 
that  conducted  the  examinations  would  that,  to  your 
mind,  go  a  considerable  way  towards  meeting  the  objec- 
tion they  now  feel  towards  the  examinations  of  the 
London  University  ? — I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

13.330.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  change  would  be 
enough  to  remove  all  their  objections  ? — Would  you 
imply  that  provincial  teachers  also  should  take  part  in 
the  governing  ? 

13.331.  No.  I  am  now  supposing  no  further  change 
than  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  so  as 
to  make  it  really  and  truly  representative  of  teachers. 
Those  University  teachers  would  no  doubt  be  in  London, 
but  they  would  be  University  teachers  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  that  the  teachers  are  doing  in  the  provinces. 
I  wish  to  ask,  with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  the  pro- 
vinces who  feel  themselves  hampered  by  the  present 
system,  whether,  by  introducing  into  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  a  large  teaching  element,  the 
objections  they  now  feel  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  it 
not  altogether  removed  P — To  a  large  extent,  certainly. 
I  think  some  provincial  teachers  would  probably  prefer 
that  some  of  the  teaching  element  should  be  drawn 
from  their  own  centres. 

13.332.  I  am  not  of  course  speaking  of  the  examining 
element,  because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  such  a  Senate 
might  appoint  examiners  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Provincial  teachers  would  be  as  competent  to  be  ex- 
aminers as  London  teachers.  But  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  objection  they  now  feel  would  be  removed 
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if  they  knew  that  the  whole  thing  was  in  the  hands  of 
teachers,  doing  in  London  work  like  their  own,  even 
though  they  themselves  were  not  directly  represented  ? 
— Undoubtedly  they  would  welcome  that  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  system. 

13.333.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  teachers  all 
over  the  country  desire  more  than  that  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  present  teachers  all  over  the  country  desire 
that  they  should  be  directly  represented  on  the  Senate  ? 
— I  think  some  schools  which  are  not  affiliated  in  any 
sense  with  the  University  do  desire  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  ourselves  in  Birmingham,  if  we  had  not  this 
idea  of  a  Birmingham  University  in  the  distance,  should 
desire  not  it. 

13.334.  You  mean  as  institutions  ? — Yes. 

13.335.  I  quite  understand  that  institutions  desire  to 
be  represented,  institutions  alwaj-s  do.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  individual  teachers  and  the  special  difficul- 
ties under  which  teachers  lie  who  have  to  prepare,  as 
they  call  it,  by  cram  work,  for  the  examinations  of  the 
London  University.  Would  not  the  objections  of  indi- 
vidual teachers  who  now  educate  classes  with  a  view  to 
the  examinations  of  London  University  be  to  a  large 
extent  met  if  they  knew  that  the  London  University 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  control  of  men 
practically  acquainted  with  teaching,  and  in  sympathy 
with  teachers  ? — The  objections  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  met,  but  I  think  a  good  many  would  like  the 
Teachers  to  be  drawn  from  a  larger  field  than  the 
metropolis. 

13.336.  You  mean  that  the  governing  body  of  London 
University  should  take  the  opinions — through  the 
medium  of  boards  of  studies  or  otherwise — of  provincial 
as  well  as  of  London  teachers  ? — Yes. 

13.337.  But  you  think  the  proposal  sketched  above 
would  meet  their  views  to  a  considerable  extent  P — It 
would. 

13.338.  But  you  would  prefer,  and  you  think  the 
majority  of  teachers  'would  prefer,  some  such  system 
as  that  embodied  in  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  ? 
— This  question  is  wholly  mixed  up  in  my  mind  as  a 
question  of  policy  with  regard  to  our  own  position.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  lay  that  aside,  as  you  ask,  and 
speak  on  the  other  side  entirely.  In  the  general  ab- 
stract it  might  be  advisable  that  teachers  from  the 
provinces  should  have  places  on  Boards  of  Studies  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  should  be  in  the  least  an 
impediment  to  our  scheme,  then  we  say  we  would  have 
none  of  it. 

13.339.  Could  you  abstract  yourself  entirely  from 
the  Birmingham  University  ?  — I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  do  that. 

13.340.  Would  you  consider  that  there  would  still  be 
a  real  grievance  to  provincial  teachers  if  the  change 
went  no  further  than  I  have  indicated  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  amount  to  a  real  grievance. 

13.341.  Now  as  to  alternate  papers.  You  spoke 
about  mathematics.  I  suppose  no  subject  could  be 
named  in  which  it  would  be  less  necessary  to  adapt 
examinations  to  the  teachers  than  mathematics ;  if, 
then,  you  suggest  having  alternative  sets  of  papers  in 
mathematics,  a  fortiori  in  all  other  subjects  there 
should  be  alternative  papers  ? — If  it  was  desirable  to 


institute  a  separate  examination,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  that  suggestion. 

13.342.  Would  you  see  anything  necessarily  unfair 
in  having  a  system  of  examination  conducted  by  a 
teaching  University  with  a  view  primarily  to  its  own 
students,  but  which  should  also  be  open  to  all  other 
students  wheresoever  educated  ? — No. 

13.343.  (Professor  Sidgwiclc.)  The  last  answer  you 
gave  to  Professor  Ramsay  seemed  to  me  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  instance  of  alternative  papers  which 
you  gave  in  the  case  of  mathematics.  I  thought  you 
said  to  Professor  Ramsay  that  you  did  not  see  anything 
unfair  in  obliging  them  to  go  in  for  the  same  paper  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  saw  the  full  significance 
of  Professor  Ramsay's  question.  I  imagine  that  exami- 
nations would  be  still  conducted  partly  by  the  pro- 
fessor and  partly  by  external  examiners  or  assessors 
of  other  kinds,  and  I  think  they  oiight  to  secure  strict 
impartiality.  They  ought  not  to  set  their  questions 
according  to  a  single  school.  If  after  experience  it  was 
found  that  the  papers  were  of  a  single  school,  I  should 
say  that  there  would  be  a  grievance  at  once. 

13.344.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  May  I  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  there  would  be  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  London  who  have  been  with  regard  to  the 
particular  professor  you  mentioned  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ? — No  doubt. 

13.345.  There  would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  with  which  h.1  had  no  relation,  so  that  really 
there  is  no  particular  difference  between  the  different 
London  schools  in  that  respect,  and  the  different  pro- 
vincial colleges  ? — Certainly. 

13.346.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  necessity  for  alternative 
papers  which,  as  Professor  Ramsay  has  pointed  out, 
exists  in  mathematics,  would  exist  equally  in  regard  to' 
other  subjects  ? — -Yes. 

13.347.  For  instance,  take  such  a  subject  as  Moral 
Philosophy.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
any  University  which  gave  a  sufficiently  wide  scope 
for  its  examinations  should  provide  for  its  candidates 
being  examined  according  to  different  methods  and 
different  views  ? — Yes. 

13.348.  It  is  essential  in  every  fairly-conducted 
examination,  is  it  not,  that  that  should  be  provided 
for,  whether  by  the  system  of  alternative  syllabuses 
laid  down  beforehand,  or  by  the  system  of  the  choice 
of  the  candidate  among  the  various  papers  ? — Yes. 
Professor  Ramsay  has  spoken  of  the  grievance  of 
University  colleges  with  reference  to  examinations, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  examinations  have  been  very 
fairly  conducted  on  the  syllabuses  that  have  been 
issued,  and,  I  presume,  that  would  still  be  the  case 
even  if  it  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  University  body 
and  a  Senate  such  as  he  has  sketched  out. 

13.349.  It  might  be  desirable,  I  suppose,  T.hat  even 
the  syllabuses  themselves  should  be  made  more  various 
and  inclusive  than  they  are  ? — Certainty. 

13.350.  Then  if  made  more  various  and  inclusive  the 
examination,  must,  of  course,  follow? — Yes. 

13.351.  And  widen  their  range  accordingly  ? — Yes. 

13.352.  And  that  range,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  assumed 
ought  io  be  as  wide  as  the  subject  ? — Yes. 


R.  S. 
Heath,  Esq., 
M.A.  Camb., 
D.Sc.  Lond. 

22  Oct.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Dublin,  examined. 


13.353.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  you  would 
wish  to  say  that  has  not  been  said  by  Dr.  Heath  ?— Yes. 
I  think  there  are  a  few  points  that  I  should  like  to 
speak  upon. 

13.354.  May  we  take  it  that  you  agree,  upon  the 
whole,  with  what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Heath  ?— With 
certain  limitations. 

13.355.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  limitations, 
and  also  anything  extra  which  he  has  not  touched  upon 
which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — With  respect 
to  the  first  point  I  would  lay  before  your  Lordship,  it 
is  that  the  creation  of  the  Gresham  University  would 
mean  the  creation  of  a  second  University  in  London. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  certain  confusion  would 
arise  from  that  which  would  undoubtedly  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  older  University.  If  I  may  take  a 
case  in  point,  in  the  case  of  my  own  University  of 
Dublin,  within  the  last  few  years  a  second  University 


has  also  been  established,  having  its  centre  in  Dublin, 
and  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  between  the  two  is 
not  altogether  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  graduates 
of  the  older  institution.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
confusion  would  arise  in  London  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  name. 

13.356.  r"ftere  is  a  difference  between  the  population 
of  four  or  five  millions  in  London  and  the  population 
of  Dublin  ? — But  the  confusion,  in  my  mind,  is  the  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  the  general  public.  The  degrees 
of  the  old  University  would  remain  of  much  greater 
value  for  some  time,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship. 

13.357.  It  would  apply  much  more  if  the  name  of 
London  were  introduced  into  the  younger  body,  would 
it  not  P — I  am  afraid  that  would  not  make  very  much 
difference, 
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?.  C.  A.  13,358.  Would  you  like  to  specify  more  particularly 
die,  M.A.,  how  it  would  make  confusion,  and  what  actual  harm  it 
D.,  D. Sc.  would  do  to  the  existing  University  ? — I  am  speaking 
Dublin.  novv  largely  from  the  medical  side.  It  undoubtedly  is 
a  great  thing  in  favour  of  any  medical  man  who  is 
Oct.  1892.    looking  for  an  appointment  in  London  or  the  provinces, 

 ,    that  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London.  A 

great  many  of  the  men  who  have  the  giving  of  these 
appointments  are  laymen,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
of  opinion  that  if  a  man  had  obtained  the  degree  of  the 
G-resham  University  it  would  imply  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  the  same  standing  as  one  who  had  obtained  the 
degree  of  the  London  University ;  it  would  imply  that 
he  was  a  person  of  the  same  standing  as  one  who  had 
obtained  the  degree  of  the  existing  University,  which 
he  might  not  be.  I  think  that  would  be  a  hardship 
to  the  graduates  of  the  existing  University  of  Lon- 
don, which  many  of  them  would  feel  deeply. 

13.359.  Is  that  your  chief  objection  ? — I  think  also  it 
might  give  rise  to  a  competition  which  might  not  be  satis- 
factory. It  might  be  a  downward  competition  as  well  as 
an  upward  one.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  the  two  Universities.  My  second 
point,  that  it  does  not  include  all  the  best  teaching 
agencies,  has  been  covered  by  what  Dr.  Heath  has 
said. 

13.360.  Bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  it  would  be 
elastic,  and  there  would  be  power  to  bring  in  other 
institutions  ? — Certainly. 

13.361.  You  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  on  this 
point? — I  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  on  that  point. 
I  should  like  to  add  something  on  the  point  of  govern- 
ment. While  I  say  that  the  government  should  be  in 
the  hands  largely  of  the  body  of  University  professors, 
I  think  the  position  with  regard  to  the  councils  of  the 
existing  colleges  should  be  a  little  different  from  that 
which  has  been  expressed.  I  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  professors  plus  laymen — probably  Crown  nomi- 
nees— the  power  of  directing  the  curricula,  arrange- 
ment of  examinations,  the  appointment  of  examiners, 
and  the  appointing  of  University  professors,  but  I 
would  leave  the  largest  amount  of  autonomy  to  the 
colleges  themselves  both  in  the  appointment  of  their 
own  officials  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  own 
private  affairs. 

13.362.  You  would  not  look  forward  to  their  being 
absorbed  ? — I  should  not  look  forward  to  their  being 
absorbed — wholly  absorbed — in  the  University  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finances  or  teaching. 

13.363.  But  in  addition  to  the  college  professors  there 
tthould  be  University  professors  ? — Certainly.  I  should 
wish  that  there  should  be  University  professors  and 
college  lecturers,  if  I  may  use  different  terms,  and  that 
University  professors  (I  am  now  chiefly  speaking  of 
medicine)  should  teach  at  a  higher  standard,  and  at  a 
separate  institution  possibly. 

13.364.  A  good  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
fessorial system  had  told  us  that  the  first  professors 
that  they  would  appoint  practically  if  they  had  their 
own  way  would  be  the  existing  college  professors.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  know  enough  of  London  to 
say  that? — I  think  that  would  be  highly  probable,  but 
they  would  only  appoint  one  to  represent  each  subject 
whereas  under  the  G-resham  Charter,  if  I  read  it  cor- 
rectly, there  would  be  12  professors  in  each  subject  in 
medicine. 

13.365.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Might  be  ? — I  suppose  there 
would  be  if  each  lecturer  in  a  subject  became  a 
professor. 

13,360.  {Chairman.)  And  you  could  not  obviate  that 
without  interfering  with  the  present  position  of  the 
colleges  ?■ — Speaking  now  of  the  medical  side  of  the 
question  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  present  system  of  medical 
education  in  London  would  stand  much  interference 
with,  but  I  should  like  to  see  even  on  the  medical  side 
of  the  question  one  University  professor  of  each  subject 
occupying  the  highest  rank  in  that  subject. 

13,367.  And  having  power  over  the  different  medical 
colleges  to  prescribe  the  courses  of  instruction  they 
were  to  have,  so  that  he  could  stop  anything  he  did  not 
approve  of  ? — No,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  him 
that.  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  him  that  as  one 
member  of  the  Council  acting  with  others.  But,  to 
take  the  case  of  London,  although  you  might  select  one 
professor  of  surgery  who  was  pre-eminently  the  best 
man,  it  would  leave  probably  four  or  five  other  college 


lecturers  of  surgery  who  yet  were  very  eminent  sur- 
geons. I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  place  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  their  own  brethren. 

13.368.  And  you  might  not  get  such  good  professors 
as  you  have  now  if  they  lost  their  position  of  indepen- 
dence ? — That  might  possibly  be  the  case.  You  must 
in  medical  subjects,  I  tbink,  give  a  very  large  measure 
of  independence  to  the  teachers.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  other  subjects. 

13.369.  But  with  regard  to  medical  subjects  you 
would  leave  the  colleges  very  much  alone  ? — Yes,  I 
would  leave  the  colleges  very  much  alone. 

13.370.  With  regard  to  other  colleges,  even  those  you 
would  not  absorb,  but  you  would  strengthen  the  Uni- 
versity element  by  appointing  University  professors, 
and  by  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  power  of 
veto  over  the  college  professors,  would  you  do  that  ? — 
Possibly. 

13.371.  You  wish  to  have  central  University  labora- 
tories. Would  that  be  in  addition  to  the  existing  college 
laboratories  or  would  you  wish  to  appropriate  them  ? — 
No,  those  would  be  in  addition  to  the  existing  college 
laboratories.  I  should  hope  to  see  the  University  pro- 
fessors, as  distinct  from  the  college  lecturers,  engaged 
in  the  higher  kind  of  teaching,  either  teaching  for  the 
honours  parts  of  the  ordinary  degree  examinations  or  the 
other  examinations,  or  undertaking  the  higher  teaching 
which  Sir  George  Humphry  mentioned  in  .the  course 
of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Heath.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  teaching  in  their  own  laboratories  as  University 
property  apart  from  college  property,  which  would  not 
be  located  in  any  of  the  existing  colleges. 

13.372.  I  suppose  the  establishment  of  a  professorial 
University  such  as  has  been  mentioned,  particularly  if 
it  did  not  appropriate  the  property  of  the  existing 
institutions  but  left  them,  would  require  a  large  en- 
dowment ? — Certainly. 

13.373.  But  you  would  look  to  that  from  the  State  ? — 
The  State  provided  endowments  for  the  Boyal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland.    It  might  do  the  same  thing  again. 

13.374.  Do  you  think  private  people  would  come  as 
readily  forward  to  endow  the  University  as  they  would 
to  endow  particular  colleges  P — I  think  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  might  not,  but  if  the  University  teach- 
ing in  the  central  laboratories  was  put  on  a  good 
footing  anything  which  strengthened  the  colleges  would 
also  strengthen  the  University. 

13.375.  Dr.  Heath  once  or  twice  referred  to  you  on 
medical  matters.  He  said  it  was  on  the  medical  ques- 
tion that  you  were  most  anxious  to  supplement  what  ho 
had  to  say.  You  agree  with  him  about  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  proposed 
Gresham  Charter  ? — I  do,  entirely. 

13.376.  Do  you  also  agree  about  the  disadvantage  of 
institutions  being  represented  ? — I  agree  with  him  on 
that  point  also. 

13.377.  Then  you  agree  with  him  as  to  the  10  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  would  be  nominated  by  the  10 
colleges  ? — It  would  probably  amount  to  12.  There 
would  be  one  each  from  King's  College  and  University 
College. 

13.378.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  would  be  three  ?— But  one 
from  each  would  probably  be  medical.  Then  I  think 
one  of  the  most  serious  points  from  the  medical  aspect 
is  that  the  degree  of  the  University  confers  no  qualifi- 
cation to  practise.  That  has  very  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  regard  to  the  medical  profession.  It  means 
that  a  man  unless  the  degree  is  registrable  must  at  the 
same  time  pursue  the  courses  at  some  other  qualifying 
body.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  is  a  very  un- 
dignified position  for  the  University  to  be  in,  and  I 
think,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  which  must  tend  to 
the  lowering  of  its  degrees,  because  inevitably  it  would 
come  to  this,  that  some  arrangement  would  be  come  to 
between  the  University  and  one  of  the  qualifying  cor- 
porations by  which  the  University  examinations  counted 
pro  tanto  for  one  of  the  examinations,  and  the  license 
carrying  the  power  to  practice  would  be  conferred  at 
the  same  time.  Supposing,  for  instance,  the  University 
entered  into  a  combination  with  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
which  confers  a  qualification  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery,  the  two  examinations  would  be  practically 
one.  I  think,  in  that  case,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
tendency  to  the  lowering  of  the  medical  degree. 

13.379.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  general  culture 
in  other  subjects  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
profession  the  University  would  still  keep  that  part  in 
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its  own  hands,  though  it  might  be  inclined  to  assimi- 
late the  purety  professional  part  to  what  is  required  by 
the  colleges  ? — It  ought  to  be  kept  in  its  own  hands, 
undoubtedly. 

13.380.  You  think  the  degree  should  carry  a  qualifica- 
tion with  it  ? — Undoubtedly. 

13.381.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  scheme — either  the 
G-resham  Scheme  altered  or  any  other  scheme — it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  give  the  Royal  Colleges  any  power 
in  assisting  in  the  examinations  for  the  medical  degree, 
and  in  settling  what  the  curricula  should  be  ? — No,  I 
certainly  would  not  give  them  the  power  of  settling  the 
curriculum. 

13.382.  Nor  even  joint  power  of  doing  so  ? — No. 

13.383.  Such  as  was  suggested  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — No. 

13.384.  You  do  not  approve  of  that  ? — No. 

13.385.  You  would  keep  them  out  altogether? — I 
would  keep  them  out  altogether  as  examining  bodies. 

13.386.  You  would  not  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
any  new  University  ? — No. 

13.387.  I  notice  that  you  think  the  provision  for  the 
external  candidates  in  the  Gresham  Charter  is  unusual, 
but  there  is  no  provision  at  all,  as  fax  as  I  can  make 
out.  The  Gresham  Charter  only  professes  to  give 
degrees  to  those  who  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  a  college  in  the  University  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  present  Gresham  Scheme  absolutely  excludes 
all  students  who  study  in  the  medical  colleges  of 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  or  Sheffield. 

13.388.  You  would  allow  them  to  take  the  degrees  of 
the  Gresham  University  as  well  as  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, which  they  do  now  ? — I  do  not  feel  very  strongly 
on  the  point  one  way  or  the  other.  1  do  not  think  it  is 
a  point  which  very  much  matters  to  us,  and  for  this 
reason  :  the  students  who  could  afford  to  get  one  of  the 
best  degrees  would  necessarily  go  to  Cambridge,  at 
least  for  the  Arts  part  of  their  education.  They  would 
necessarily  return  for  the  medical  part  of  their  educa- 
tion to  the  provincial  school.  Those  who  want  to  get  a 
degree  with  the  least  possible  expense,  and  who  have 
sufficient  capacity,  would  continue  to  take  it  at  the 
existing  Imperial  University ;  those  who  do  not  care  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  London  University, 
and  who  still  want  a  degree,  and  want  to  spend  as  little 
as  possible  on  it,  would  prefer  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  and  get  the  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham. 

13.389.  I  do  not  think  the  intention  of  the  Gresham 
was  to  provide  for  anything  but  London  people  ? — It 
did  not  provide  for  provincial  people  ? — No. 

13.390.  But  it  would  not  take  away  your  privileges. 
You  would  still  have  the  University  of  London? — 
Certainly. 

13.391.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  approve  of 
there  being  one  University  in  London,  which  means 
that  you  would  rather  see  the  teaching  University  of 
London  foi'med  by  remodelling  the  present  London 
University  than  by  establishing  a  new  one  ? — That  is 
so. 

13.392.  And  in  re-modelling  the  present  London 
University,  in  order  to  meet  your  wishes  do  you  feel 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  what  are  called  two 
sides — to  keep  the  London  people  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Imperial  examination  which  is  conducted  now  ? — I 
think  the  question  of  alternative  papers  might  possibly 
be  an  advantage,  but  with  a  thoroughly  strong  and 
broadly  constituted  governing  body  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  entrust  the  fortunes  of  the  medical  students 
who  go  from  its  to  them. 

13.393.  You  agree  with  Dr.  Heath  in  that  view  ? — 
Yes. 

13.394.  And  even  supposing  that  you  did  not  con- 
template having  a  University  at  Birmingham,  speaking 
as  a  member  of  a  provincial  college  as  it  now  is,  and 
supposing  it  always  to  remain  so,  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  course  of  study  of  that  being  managed 
by  an  exclusively  London  body  ? — Given  the  broad 
constitution  of  the  body,  certainly  not. 

13.395.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon  which  you  wish  to  enter  into  ? — There  is 
no  other  point  that  I  can  think  of  now. 

13. 306.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  you  feel  that  there 
should  be  easier  access  for  medical  men  to  obtain  a 
University  degree,  than  there  now  is — easier  oppor- 
tunities ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  considering  the 
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13.397.  And  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be  pro-  SubUn^ 

vided  for  in  the  new  University  ? — That  would  neces-   ' 

sarily  have  to  be  provided  for.  22  Oct.  181 

13.398.  In  what  manner  would  you  provide  for  that  ?  

— I  should  provide  for  it,  not  by  lowering  the  standard 

of  examinations,  I  think,  but  by  some  further  sub- 
division of  the  examination.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
existing  London  University. 

13.399.  There  is  at  present  a  Preliminary  Scientific, 
a  second  and  third  M.B.  ? — There  are  only  two  exami- 
nations for  the  M.B. — the  intermediate  and  the  final — 
in  the  University  of  London. 

13.400.  That  means  four  altogether  ? — Including  the 
Matriculation. 

13.401.  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate and  M.B.  ? — Yes. 

13.402.  You  would  sub-divide  those  still  further  ? — I 
would.  I  would  sub-divide  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion. 

13.403.  Into  what  ? — Into  anatomy  and  physiology  on 
the  one  hand,  and  materia  medico,  and  chemistry  on  the 
other.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  physiology  is  the  one  subject  which  may  be 
deferred  to  a  second  examination  and  taken  at  a 
separate  time. 

13.404.  Pathology  ? — Pathology  is  a  part  of  the  final. 

13.405.  And  you  would  let  it  remain  so? — I  would 
let  it  remain  so._ 

13.406.  Then  the  only  point  would  be  sub-division. 
You  would  not  make  the  examination  any  easier  ? — I 
think  the  examination  is  a  fair  one,  but  that  there  are 
too  many  subjects  for  the  student  to  get  up  at  one  time 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  standard  required.  There  are 
more  subjects  required  than  in  any  other  University 
which  I  have  had  experience  of. 

13.407.  Would  you  diminish  the  Matriculation  or 
would  you  require  them  to  go  through  the  Matricula- 
tion ? — I  should  require  them  '  o  go  through  the  Ma- 
triculation. 

13.408.  Perhaps  that  might  be  somewhat  modified  ?— 
If  every  medical  man  is  to  have  a  degree  the  examina- 
tion which  admits  them  to  the  profession  must  be  a 
better  one  than  that  which  is  required  at  present.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Matriculation  exami- 
nation is  too  hard. 

13.409.  But  they  ought  to  have  a  somewhat  higher 
general  education,  you  think,  than  that  which  the 
examination  of  the  Medical  Council  provides? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

13.410.  The  Gresham  Charter  provides  that  a  certain 
part  of  medical  study  should  be  carried  on  in  London  ? 
■ — The  last  two  years. 

13.411.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  or  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  in  one  of  the  provincial  schools  P — The 
Gresham  University  requires  the  two  final  years. 

13.412.  Yes  ? — Are  you  asking  whether  it  should  be 
the  two  final  years  or  a  choice  of  years  ? 

13.413.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
compulsory  that  any  part  of  medical  education  should 
be  carried  on  in  London  as  compared  with  provincial 
schools  ? — If  the  University  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
old  one,  I  think  the  provision  for  attendance  in  London 
ought  not  to  be  upheld. 

13.414.  It  would  exclude,  of  course,  provincial 
students  ? — -Yes,  and  I  do  not  rthink  any  re-modelling 
of  the  Imperial  University  ought  to  do  so. 

13.415.  Would  it  be  in  any  way  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  privilege,  which  is  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant one,  granted  to  London  students  which  would  be 
inaccessible  to  provincial  students  ? — I  think  not. 

13.416.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  supposing 
the  examination  to  be  a  good  and  fair  one,  such  as  you 
would  expect  it  to  be,  there  would  be  no  particular 
reason  why  provincial  students  should  not  present 
themselves  to  it  as  well  as  London  students  P — Cer- 
tainly. 

13.417.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of  students 
from  various  schools  who  would  be  coming  up  to  it,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  provincial  students  should 
not  come  up  to  it  ? — Certainly. 

13.418.  And  it  would  be  likely  to  be  as  fair  to  them 
as  to  London  students  ? — Certainly. 

3  Z  3 
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B.  C.  A.  13,419.  It  has  been  proposed  as  one  means  of  facilita- 

Wmdle,  M.A.,  ting  access  to  a  degree  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
M.D.,  D.Sc.    examinations  that  students  have  to  go  through  that 
Dublin.        the  final  part  of  the  examinations  for  a  degree  should 
be  conducted  by  the  London  Colleges  in  conjunction 
22  Oct.  1892.  the  University.    Do  you  think  there  is  a  real 

objection  to  that,  that  they  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  London  University  according  to  the 
Senate's  scheme.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  happen 
to  be  familiar  with  that  scheme  ?— Yes,  I  am  familiar 
with  that  scheme.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  joint 
scheme  or  examination. 

13,140.  What  would  be  the  objection? — I  think  that 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  conducted  solely  by  the 
University,  and  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  other  examining  body  ought  to  be  called 
in  to  assist  or  to  have  any  share  in  it. 

13.421.  You  would  extend  that  all  through  the 
various  examinations  of  the  University,  yovi  think  that 
it  should  entirely  and  absolutely  conduct  all  the  exami- 
tions  which  lead  to  its  degree  ? — I  think  so,  because  the 
corporations  accept  pro  tanto  all  examinations  except 
the  final,  so  that  it  would  practically  mean  that  the 
student  would  have  to  pass  all  the  examinations  of  the 
University  up  to  the  final,  and  would  have  to  pass  a 
University  final,  and  a  corporation  final  if  he  required 
the  additional  license.  It  would  really  only  mean  a 
single  set  of  examinations  up  to  the  final. 

13.422.  Then  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  was  that 
the  final  should  be  conducted  by  examiners  jointly 
appointed  by  the  licensing  body  and  the  University 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  this  should  give  the  degree  and  the 
qualification  of  the  colleges  ? — Yes. 

13.423.  You  think  that  would  be  objectionable  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  objectionable. 

13.424.  And  the  reason  of  that  is  ? — I  have  men- 
tioned one  reason ;  that  ihe  University  ought  to  be 
solely  responsible  for  its  own  matters.  There  is 
another  reason,  which  is  this.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  always  regarded  the  University  of 
London  from  a  medical  point  of  view  as  satisfactory, 
is  that  we  believe  in  the  absolute  impartiality  with 
which  it  selects  its  examiners  from  metropolitan 
teachers  and  provincial  teachers.  That  has  not  been 
the  policy  by  any  means  of  the  great  London  Corpora- 
tions. I  think  one  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one's 
hand  the  number  of  examiners  at  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  who  have  been  selected  outside  London  for 
the  past  25  years.  I  should  be  sorry,  therefore,  to  see 
them  having  any  large  share  in  the  selection  of  exami- 
ners for  the  proposed  University. 

13.425.  The  proposal  was  that  the  colleges  and  the 
University  of  London  should  select  in  equal  numbers 
for  the  final  ? — Yes ;  if  the  present  policy  was  carried 
on  it  would  necessitate  the  University  of  London 
selecting  in  most  cases  an  outsider.  I  mean  some  one 
who  did  not  teach  in  London. 

13.426.  It  would  be  quite  free  to  select  whom  it 
pleased  ? — Certainly. 

13.427.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  We  had  some  evidence  given  at 
a  very  early  stage  by  Dr.  Stirling,  of  the  Victoria 
University,  and  he  pointed  out  as  one  of  his  objections 
to  the  Gresham  scheme,  that  the  degree  did  not  confer 
a  licence.  He  thought  that  objectionable  on  several 
grounds;  one  was  that  it  withdrew  the  University 
schools  from  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Council, 
which,  as  you  are  now  aware,  is  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority  over  the  licensing  bodies,  and  another 
was  that  it  wouid  inevitably  produce  a  conflict  and 
repetition  between  the  courses  required  for  the  licenses 
and  the  courses  pursued  in  the  colleges  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly. 

13.428.  In  Victoria,  he  pointed  out,  as  in  other  Uni- 
versities, they  did  not  experience  that  difficulty,  because 
their  degree  carries  the  license,  but  since  the  Act  of 
1886.  every  other  University  will  be  subject  to  that 
difficulty.  The  Gresham  will  be.  And  let  me  point 
out  this  to  you,  that  yours  will  be  when  it  is  consti- 
tuted. I  want  to  know  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
will  be  an  advantage  that  there  should  be  such  a  possi- 
bility of  co-operation  and  common  action  between,  say, 
your  Midland  University  and  a  licensing  body  (which 
you  will  not  be)  as  to  prevent  that  repetition  and  that 
conflict,  evils  which  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Dr. 
Stirling  ? — It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Act  of  1886 
m-evented,  and  prevents  at  present,  the  formation  of 


any  further  licensing  bodies,  but  what  one  Act  of  Par- 
liament has  done  another  can  undo,  and  1  should  have 
thought  a  special  provision  might  be  introduced  that 
it  become  a  licensing  body. 

13.429.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — The  proposal  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  is  that  no  qualification  should  be 
attached  to  a  degree. 

13.430.  What  you  desire  is  that  there  should  be  an 
Act  of  Parliament  founding  the  University  and  giving 
it  special  and  new  powers  ? — Supposing  the  Gresham 
University  were  to  be  founded  as  a  separate  institution. 
But  the  chief  point  of  my  evidence  is  that  it  should  not 
be  founded  as  a  separate  institution.  It  should  be 
united  with  the  present  University  which  has  the 
power. 

13.431.  I  was  thinking  of  what  the  consequence 
would  be  when  the  Midland  University  is  founded.  You 
cannot  assume  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  everything. 
You  cannot  assume  an  alteration  of  the  general  law  in 
each  particular  case.  Then,  if  you  were  founded  in  that 
way  would  not  that  be  a  disadvantage  ? — It  would  be  a 
disadvantage. 

13.432.  Would  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  even  with 
respect  to  a  body  like  the  London  University,  the  pupils 
of  which  take  the  college  license  as  well  as  the  Univer- 
sity degree.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  that  conflict 
and  repetition  which  was  complained  of  by  Dr.  Stilling 
should  be,  if  possible,  avoided  ? — I  think  the  better  way 
out  of  that  difficulty  would  be  by  conferring  the  license 
with  the  degree. 

13.433.  The  London  University  has  that  power 
already,  and  yet  there  is  still  complaint  of  that  conflict. 
And  it  would  seem  it  must  be  so,  if  in  the  same  schools 
of  medicine  instruction  is  to  be  given  both  to  those 
who  are  going  in  for  one  qualification  and  those  who 
are  going  in  for  another.  You  have  to  arrange  your 
classes  to  meet  both  needs  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  leads  to  any  practical 
difficulty.  I  have  a  number  of  students  whom  I  am 
teaching  myself  for  both  qualifications.  I  do  not  think 
it  seriously  hampers  the  work  of  the  school. 

13.434.  We  have  some  evidence  that  it  absolutely 
injures  the  work  of  the  school  ? — I  know  some  teachers 
are  of  that  opinion. 

13.435.  And,  assuming  that  to  lie  a  correct  view,  you 
would  sec  at  least  some  advantage  in  providing  against 
that  conflict  and  repetition  ? — I  would  provide  for  it  by 
conferring  the  right  to  give  a  qualification  with  the 
degree. 

13.436.  But  that  does  not  get  rid  of  it  at  all.  There 
are  in  the  same  school  men  who  are  going  in  for  the 
license  only,  and  men  who  go  in  for  the  degree.  That 
is  the  difficulty,  and  you  do  not  get  rid  of  that  in  the 
least  by  saying  you  will  make  the  University  degree  a 
qualification  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  get  rid  of  it  in 
the  other  way. 

13.437.  The  suggestion  is  for  a  co-operation  between 
those  two  authorities — a  common  arrangement  of  the 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  examination  ? — That 
means  that  the  two  examinations  are  to  be  of  the  same 
standard  also. 

13.438.  No,  it  does  not.  It  may  mean  that  they  are 
to  be  of  very  different  standards,  but  that  they  may  not 
be  so  different  in  kind  as  to  conflict.  Have  you  read 
the  clause  in  the  Senate's  scheme  ? — Yes. 

13.439.  It  is  distinctly  provided,  or,  at  any  rate,  con- 
templated, that  the  standard  should  be  different  and 
the  whole  determination  of  University  requirements  is 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

13.440.  Docs  not  that  avoid  the  objection  you  men- 
tioned?—  I  do  not  see  how  that  quite  differs  from 
the  present  system,  because  the  arrangement  and  work- 
ing of  the  medical  curriculum  is  very  much  the  same, 
though  the  standard  is  slightly  different. 

13.441.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  informed 
by  medical  witnesses  that  it  makes  a  very  serious  dif- 
ference ;  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  medical  educa- 
tion if  such  an  arrangement  be  made.  Assuming  for  a 
moment  that  that  evidence  is  correct,- is  it  not  an  object 
to  be  aimed  at  to  avoid  the  conflict  of  courses  and  repe- 
tition of  unnecessary  examinations? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  conflict  of  courses  and  repetition  of  unneces- 
sary examinations. 

13.442.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
there  is.    Assuming  that  to  be  correct,  would  you  think 
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it  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — -I  would,  but  I  am 
not  assuming  that,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  London  University 
and  the  Conjoint  Board,  which  is  the  common  combina- 
tion. The  student  who  has  matriculated  at  the  London 
University  is,  ipso  facto,  enabled  to  register  as  a  student 
at  the  Conjoint  Board ;  when  he  has  passed  his  preli- 
minary scientific  examination  the  elementary  biology 
and  the  chemistry,  which  he  passes  at  that  examination, 
counts  at  the  same  examination  at  the  Conjoint  Board. 
When  he  passes  his  intermediate  examination  all  the 
subjects  count  there  for  the  Conjoint  Board.  Therefore 
he  has  to  pass  only  the  final  examination  in  each 
subject. 

13.443.  If  your  view  is  correct  what  could  be  the 
objection  to  that!  sort  of  co-operation  being  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  arrangement,  a  fundamental  arrange- 
ment ? — The  objection  which  I  have  is  this  :  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  entire  direction  of  the  thing  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  University. 

13.444.  But  pardon  me,  it  is  not,  if  you  mean  by  "the 
thing-"  the  whole  of  medical  education? — The  whole 
direction  of  medical  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
University. 

13.445.  No,  excuse  me.  That  is  really  in  direct  con- 
flict with  almost  every  word  of  evidence  we  have  had  ? 
— If  the  first  examination  and  second  examination  of 
the  Conjoint  Board  can  be,  as  they  are  and  may  be, 
passed  by  passing  the  University  examinations  surely 
that  means  that  the  medical  education  is  directed  by  the 
University. 

13.446.  Witnesses  experienced  in  London  teaching 
have  told  us  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  you  now 
allege,  and  therefore  you  must  not  ask  me  to  assume 
that  what  you  state  is  correct  ? — -I  am  quite  unable  to 
see  where  the  difference  of  opinion  arises. 

13.447.  However,  supposing  the  other  witnesses  to 
be  correct  and  you  not  to  be  correct,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  avoid  any  such  conflict  as  they  have 
pointed  out  ? — It  is  an  advantage  to  avoid  all  conflict, 
certainly. 

13.448.  And  repetition  ? — Certainly. 

Id, 449.  As  to  Regius  professors  I  gather  that  you  do 
Hi  t  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Heath  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  more  limited  ? — 
Yes. 

13.450.  If  the  appointment  of  a  professor  with  those 
very  ample  powers  might  be  of  advantage  if  you  got 
the  right  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  get  hold  of 
the  wrong  man  it  might  be  disastrous  ? — Yes. 

13.451.  And  that  is  a  peril  which  you  would  not 
desire  to  encounter  ? — I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  in 
medical  matters  in  a  University  to  give  any  man  those 
powers. 

13.452.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  have  spoken  of  the 
danger  of  lowering  the  standard  for  a  degree,  if  a 
student  of  a  new  University  had  to  obtain  a  license 
elsewhere,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  licensing  body 
from  which  the  University  graduates  obtained  the 
license  to  practice  was  the  Conjoint  Board  there  would 
be  a  serious  danger  of  the  degree  being  obtained  on 
easy  terms  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  the  question. 

13.453.  You  mentioned  the  Apothecaries'  Society. 
Let  us  leave  that  out  of  consideration,  and  assume  that 
the  license  is  obtained  from  the  Conjoint  Board  ? — ■ 
Under  those  circumstances  I  think  it  might  lead  to  a 
lowering  of  the  degree. 

13.454.  Have  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  evi- 
dence given  before  the  last  Commission  ? — I  have  read 
a  large  part  of  it. 

13.455.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  and  Sir  James  Paget  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
did,  but  it  is  sometime  ago,  and  I  cannot  recall  it. 

13.456.  They  both  seem  to  hold  that  the  examinations 
upon  which  the  College  of  Physicians  grant  their  license 
are  not  less  severe — probably  more  severe — than  those 
upon  which  the  University  of  Glasgow  gives  a  degree. 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  stated  that,  in  so  many  words,  and 
Sir  James  Paget  in  his  evidence  implied  also  that  the 
standard  of  the  diploma  of  the  two  colleges  is  either 
quite  or  nearly  equal  to  the  standard  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.  of  the  better  Scotch  Universities.  Do  you  disagree 
with  those  views  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  standard 
of  Glasgow  University  is.  I  have  never  either  examined 
there  or  prepared  students  for  it.  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
standard  of  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board  is 


as  high  as  that  of  Aberdeen,  for  example,  with  which  I       B.  C.  A. 
am  acquainted.    I  doubt  if  the  standard  of  the  prelimi-   Windle,  M.A., 
nary  examination  is  as  good.  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

13.457.  Supposing  the  University  was  so  constituted 

as  to  require  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  g2  Oct  1892 
to  be  discussed  and  reported  on  by  the  representatives  ' 
of  the  Faculty  of  Science  as  well  as  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine — that  was  one  way  suggested  ef  prevent- 
ing a  lowering  of  that  standard — supposing  the  stan- 
dard of  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  were  in 
this  way  maintained  in  the  new  University,  should  you 
see  a  serious  danger  if  the  examination  for  purely 
medical  subjects  approximated  to  that  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  the  examination  of  the 
existing  University  of  London  or  the  examination  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and,  therefore,  the  standard 
of  the  present  University  or  the  University  degree  in 
London  would  be  reduced  by  bringing  it  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Conjoint  Board. 

13.458.  But  we  have  had  very  strong  evidence 
brought  before  us — I  may  mention  again  the  names  of 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  Sir  James  Paget,  that  it  is 
widely  felt  by  the  medical  profession  that  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  should  be  obtained  on  terms,  speaking 
broadly,  like  those  upon  which  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  better  Scotch  Universities.  At  the  same  time  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that,  at  any  rate  in  the 
strictly  medical  subjects,  the  standard  upon  which 
diplomas  are  granted  by  the  Conjoint  Board  is  not 
lower  than  that  of  the  better  Scotch  Universities  ? — 
The  latter,  perhaps,  I  think  is  quite  true,  but  I  had 
rather  improve  the  constitution  by  levelling  up  the 
Scotch  Universities  than  by  levelling  down  the  English 
ones. 

13.459.  Bat  we  have  not  any  power  to  level  up  the 
Scotch  Universities  ? — No,  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  would  be  quite  fair  to  level  down  the  English  ones  in 
medical  education. 

13.460.  The  whole  question,  of  course,  depends  upon 
whether  a  standard  of  medical  knowledge  which  might 
be  attained  by  approximating  to  that  maintained  by  the 
Conjoint  Board  is  not  an  adequate  standard  consider- 
ing the  present  state  of  University  education,  and 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  M.D.  degree  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  Scottish  degree  ?  —  Looking  at 
the  question  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  the  ap- 
proximation might  be  permitted.  What  I  mean  is 
this  :  seeing  the  present  status  of  the  degree  of  M.D. 
consequent  upon  the  very  large  number  of  degrees 
which  are  obtained  ;  and  looking  at  the  numbers  who 
go  to  Brussels,  for  example,  to  get  a  degree  the  value 
of  which  is  an  unknown  quantity  to  most  of  us  here,  I 
am  doubtful  whether  the  approximation  would  be  so 
serious  an  injury,  providing  there  was  not  too  much 
levelling  down. 

13.461.  One  part  of  the  objection  appears  to  be 
directed  against  the  scientific  part  of  the  examination, 
in  which  the  witnesses  who  come  before  us  appear  to 
consider  the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board  as  less 
satisfactory  than  in  the  purely  medical  subjects  ? — Than 
the  final  ? 

13.462.  Yes.  If  that  is  guarded  against  the  objec- 
tion would  be  reduced,  would  it  not  ?  —  Certainly,  it 
would  be  reduced. 

13.463.  You  will  see  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  frame 
a  scheme  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  to  get  an  Act 
of  Parliament  reversing  a  policy  that  has  been  recently 
adopted.  It  may  be  done  or  it  may  not,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Commission  to  frame  a  recommenda- 
tion on  that  basis.  I  suppose  you  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  Midland  University  without  obtaining  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament  ?— As  an  instalment. 

13.464.  But  you  would  toy  to  get  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment P— Certainly. 

13.465.  (Lord  Beay.)  Assuming  the  degree  of  which 
Professor  Sidgwick  has  just  now  spoken,  only  to  be 
granted  on  evidence  of  considerable  scientific  know- 
ledge and  of  research  in  medical  subjects ;  supposing 
such  a  degree  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  new  teaching 
University,  where  the  influence  of  the  London  teachers 
would  be  very  considerable,  and  supposing  the  exami- 
nations of  the  existing  University  of  London  to  be  con- 
ducted as  they  are  conducted  now,  and  also  supposing 
that  the  examinations  in  the  teaching  University  were 
to  be  open  to  outside  students,  which  of  the  two  exami- 
nations would  you  recommend  your  students  to  enter 
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B  C  A  their  names  for  ? — I  should  recommend  them  to  enter 

Windle  MA.  their  names  for  the  examination  of   the  examining 

M  D  '  D.Sc. '  University  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 

Dublin.  the  other  was  like.    The  assumption  is  rather  a  difficult 

  one,  because  one's  advice  to  students  is  based  so  much 

•22  Oct.  1892.  on  the  experience  of  the  papers  which  they  get. 

13.466.  But  assuming,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  new 
degree  would  satisfy  you,  and  of  course  the  impartiality 
of  the  examiners,  though  the  examiners  would  naturally 
be  the  teachers  at  such  a  University,  whereas  the 
examiners  of  the  existing  London  University  would  be 
partly  outsiders,  would  you  not  give  preference  to  the 
existing  examinations  ? — Probably. 

13.467.  Then  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  your  answer 
to  Sir  George  Humphry,  Avhether  you  would  think  it 
desirable  that  the  new  University  should  examine  me- 
dical students  from  other  colleges,  provincial  colleges,  or 
others,  without  any  prescribed  residence  in  London  ? — 
My  opinion  on  that  point  would  differ  in  accordance 
with,  whether  the  new  University  was  fashioned  out  of 
the  old  one,  or  whether  it  was  a  perfectly  new  creation. 
If  it  is  fashioned  out  of  the  old  University  I  think  it 
should  examine  students  from  everywhere.  If  is  was 
a  perfectly  new  University,  I  question  whether  students 
from  the  provinces  would  have  any  right  to  ask  to  be 
examined  by  it. 

13.463.  But  as  far  as  the  medical  degree  was  concerned 
you  would  never  give  such  a  degree  without  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  institution  where  the  students 
have  been  trained  ?  I  mean  you  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  University  giving  medical  degrees  to  satisfy  itself 
that  the  education  has  been  received  at  an  institution 
which  the  University  could  recognise  ? — Certainly,  that 
is  the  case  with  all  Universities. 

13.469.  You  do  not  contemplate  indiscriminate  ex- 
amination of  outsiders  ? — Certainly  not.  They  must 
have  received  their  education  at  a  recognised  place  of 
medical  instruction. 

13.470.  But  with  regard  to  residence,  I  understand 
you  do  not  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  insist  so  much 
on  the  two  last  years  P — No,  I  should  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  that. 

13.471.  You  think  an  institution  might  be  satisfied 
with  residence  at  any  period  of  the  curriculum  P — All 
the  other  Universities  are. 

13.472.  Where  do  your  medical  students  chiefly 
graduate  ? — I  may  say  up  to  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  they  mostly  graduated  in  the  University  of 
London.  Now  a  much  larger  proportion  go  to  the 
University  of  Durham. 

13.473.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  change  ? — It  is 
easier  to  get  degrees  in  the  University  of  Durham  than 
it  is  in  the  University  of  London. 

13.474.  Do  you  also  take  the  view  which  Dr.  Heath 
takes,  that  it  is  desirable  that  students  should  remain 
continuously  at  one  seat  of  learning,  supposing  that  seat 
of  learning  to  be  such  as  you  would  consider  excellent  P 
— I  think  so  during  the  student  career.  I  think  a 
student  if  he  is  to  migrate  gets  more  advantage  by 
migrating  after  he  has  obtained  his  qualification. 

The  witne 


13.475.  For  post-graduate  instruction  ? — Yes  ;  for 
post-graduate  instruction. 

13.476.  But  otherwise  you  think  lie  is  the  better  for 
continuity  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  he  is  better  for  continuity 
of  teaching. 

13.477.  And  continuity  of  examinations  by  the  institu- 
tion in  which  the  education  is  conducted  ? — Yes. 

13.478.  Continuity  all  round  ?— Yes. 

13.479.  Then  with  regard  to  higher  teaching,  although 
a  University  would  provide  for  such  higher  teaching,  I 
do  not  understand  that  you  contemplate  in  any  way  to 
limit  or  fetter  the  higher  teaching  which  the  Colleges 
would  be  equipped  to  give  ? — No,  I  suppose  they  would 
teach  to  any  extent  of  which  they  were  capable  and 
for  which  they  were  provided. 

13.480.  But  you  contemplate  the  higher  teaching 
being  given  ? — Yes. 

13.481.  And  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
supposing  there  were  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
medical  education  being  sound,  and  for  the  preliminary 
scientific  teaching  also  being  more  effective,  that  your 
medical  school  would  in  no  way  oppose  such  a  re- 
organisation of  medical  education  in  London  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  commit  the  medical  schools  to  that.  I  have 
no  right  to  commit  my  colleagues  on  a  question  of  that 
sort. 

13.482.  What  is  your  personal  opinion? — Personally 
speaking,  if  the  University  were  on  a  broad  basis  and 
with  adequate  guarantees  for  preliminary  scientific 
instruction  I  should  see  no  reason  to  oppose  any  such 
institution.  On  the  contrary  I  should  be  prepared  to 
work.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  teaching  University 
of  the  first  class  in  London. 

13.483.  You  consider  it  to  be  a  natural  desideratum  ? 
—I  do. 

13.484.  And  that  it  can  no  longer  be  deferred  ? — I 
quite  feel  that. 

13.485.  Have  you  anything  to  add  p — No,  I  have 
nothing  to  add. 

13.486.  (Mr.  Ansiie.)  There  was  one  answer  you  made 
which  I  do  not  quite  understand  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects of  examination.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  desire  and  think  it  reasonable  to  require  that  a 
University  constituted  in  London,  which  had  the  power 
of  giving  degrees  to  external  students,  as  I  may  call  them, 
should  have  a  sufficiently  fair  constitution  of  the  exa- 
mining staff.    That  you  would  desire  ? — Certainly. 

13.487.  And  you  would  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  University,  properly  constituted,  would  fail  to 
avail  itself  of  the  best  talent  that  could  be  obtained, 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces  P — No  doubt. 

13.488.  In  fact,  the  best  check  it  would  have  on  the 
too  great  predominance  of  the  particular  instruction  in 
the  London  schools  would  be  by  calling  in  the  best  talent 
outside  the  London  schools  ? — Yes. 

13.489.  So  that  you  might  reckon  with  some  con- 
fidence on  the  University  doing  justice  in  that  way  to 
external  students  ? — Yes. 

13.490.  Meaning  by  external  students  those  who  come 
from  approved  institutions  outside  London  P — Yes. 

s  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  the  27th  inst.  at  12  o'clock. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Henby  Huxley 

13,491.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  prepared  with  a 
statement  which  you  are  willing  to  make  to  us,  and  if 
I  leave  yon  to  take  your  own  course  it  will  probably 
save  a  great  deal  of  time,  so  I  will  do  so  ? — I  presume 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  Commission  in  sum- 
moning me  here  is  to  obtain  my  opinion  respecting  the 
adequacy  of  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  to  meet  the  want  of  those  persons  who  desire 
to  see  a  University  adapted  to  modern  needs  established 
in  London.    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  my 
opinion  on  that  subject  without  prefacing  my  remarks 
by  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  views  that  I  have  formed 
with  regard  to  the  construction  and  function  of  such  a 
University.    It  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  think  at  intervals  a  good  deal  during  the  last 
25  years,  and  I  have  some  very  distinct  conceptions 
upon  the  subject.    I  have  also  thought  it  possible, 
that,  supposing  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  with 
respect  to  the  Gresham  Charter  was  not  a  favourable 
one,  the  Commission  might  wish  to  know  whether  I 
had  any  alternative  proposition.    I  am,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  state  in  a  general  way  and  to  a  large  extent 
tentatively,  owing  to  the  vast  practical  difficulties  with 
which  the  question  is  surrounded,  what  suggestions  I 
should  be  prepared  to  make.    If  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me  I  will  go,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  through  the 
notes  that  I  have  here  set  down  upon  these  several 
topics,  and  I  would  beg  your  Lordship  and  the  other 
Commissioners  to  note,  as  I  go  along,  such  points  as 
you  or  they  may  think  questionable  or  upon  which 
they  desire  any  further  explanation  that  I  may  be  able 
to  give.     It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  our  existing 
Universities  are  all,  more  or  less,  modified  survivals  of 
what  may  be  called  the  mediasval  type.    So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  mediasval  University  was  really  a  sort  of  high 
r.chool  and  training  college  for  teachers,  that  is  to  say, 
it  combined  the  two  functions  which  are  now  allotted  to 
those  bodies.    The  subjects  of  instruction,  in  what  they 
called  the  studium  generate  were  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhe- 
toric, constituting  the  trivium  ;  Theology,  Arithmetic, 
and  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  constituting  the 
quadrivium.    The  totality  of  these  subjects  covered  the 
field  of  science  and  art   as   then  understood.  The 
scheme  was  liberal  and  broad  according  to  the  lights  of 
the  age.     At  that  time  knowledge  was  regarded  as 
substantially  complete.     It  was  the  business  of  the 
student  to  learn  what  was  already  known,  and  his 
highest  aim  was  to  become  capable  of  transmitting 
what  he  had  learned  as  a  magister.    Out  of  this  founda- 
tion of  liberal  arts  technical  schools,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  for  the  three  great  practical  callings,  the  Church, 
Law,  and  Medicine,  became  specialised  and  took  the 
name  of  "Faculties,"  and,   in  course   of  time,  the 
original  vtudium  generate   arranged    itself  alongside 
them  as  a  fourth  Faculty — a  Faculty  of  Art.  That 
state  of  things  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction in  the  latter  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  litera'ures  for  their  own 
sakes.    It   changed  by  degrees  the  whole  character 
of  the  Arts'  Faculty.    In  some  cases  science  became 
altogether    eliminated   and   all   descriptions   of  Art 
except  literature.    Not  half  a  century  ago  Universities 
o  72200. 
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T.  H.  Huxley, 

could  be  named  in  which  even  mathematics  was  prac-  D.C.L., 
tically  ignored.    In  my  judgment  it  is  necessary  in  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
modern  times  to  revert  in  some  degree  to  the  primitive    M.D.,  F.R.S. 
mediasval  type,  modifying  it  in  accordance  with  the 
vast  difference  between  mediaeval  and  modern  know-    27  Oct.  1892. 

ledge  and  general  instruction.    Modern  youths,  with   

the  advantages  obtainable  in  a  good  Board  School,  come 
to  the  University  with  acquirements  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  old  trivium;  that  is  to  say,  the  elements  of 
literary  analysis  and  expression.    Further,  they  pos- 
sess   some    theology,    much    more    arithmetic  and 
geometry  than  was  included  in  the  old  quadrivium,  but 
little  or  nothing  in  Science  and  nothing  in  Art  proper, 
anless  it  maybe  in  literature.    That  which  I  conceive 
it  to  be  necessary,  that  the  modern  University  should 
set  before  him,  in  all  its  fullness,  is  the  expanded 
modern  analogue  of  the  quadrivium  —  mathematics  ; 
natural   science,    which  is    what  the    Germans  call 
by  the  broad  name  of  Naturlehre  ;  philosophy  ;  history 
and  archajology  ;  philology  ;  art,  comprising  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  ;  and,  finally,  music. 
In  one  or  other  of  those,  or  in  some  combination  of 
several,  it  would  seem,  should   lie   the  curriculum. 
As  to  what  I  have  called  the  technical  professional 
schools,  now  termed  Faculties,  the  demands  of  indus- 
trial life  have  added  to  the  original  three,  engineer- 
ing  and   others,    which  may  be   called   schools  for 
industrial  professions.    They  seem  to  me  to  be  sec- 
ondary and  not   primary  constituents  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  which  has  to  do  merely  with  pure  know- 
ledge and  pure  art ;  with  the  advancement  of  culture, 
and  not  with  the  increase  of  wealth  or  commodities 
So  far,  the  modern   University,   as   I   conceive  it, 
is  a  natural  development  of  the  mediasval  in  corres- 
pondence  with   the   changed   conditions   of  society. 
But  there   is   a  new  constituent  of  the  University 
demanded  by  modern  life — and  I  think  imperatively 
demanded — which  corresponds  with  the  fundamental 
difference    between   the   modern  and  the  mediaeval 
conceptions    of    the    potentialities    of    the  human 
mind.    Leaving   aside   a   few  brilliant   and  isolated 
exceptions    the    mediaeval    master    considered  his 
function  to  be  limited  to  those  of  the  commentator, 
the  expositor,  and  the  developer  by  way  of  deduction 
from    the  body  of  already   established   truths.  He 
looked  to  the  past  and  not  to  the  future.    The  modern, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  convinced  that  the  known  is 
but  an  infinitely  small  fragment  of  the  knowable :  his 
attitude  to  the  old  is  severely  critical ;  to  the  new 
endlessly  hopeful.    He  looks   to  the  future,  and  his 
interest  in  the  past  becomes  more  of  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  kind.    Consequently  the  supreme  aim  of 
the  modern  University  is  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  art  by  putting  within 
the  reach  of  such  persons  as  are  naturally  fitted  to 
take  part  in  that  great  work,  the  mental  discipline  and 
the  material  aids  and  appliances,  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  natural  endow- 
ments.   More  or   less  distinct  apprehension  of  this 
seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  stir  for 
"Teaching"  Universities  or  "Professorial"  Univer- 
sities.   But  neither  "Teaching"  nor  "Professorial" 
to  my  mind  adequately  expresses  this — indeed  falls  far 
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Right  Hon.  short  of  if  — and  has  the  objection  of  rather  suggesting 
T.  H.  Huxley,  one  sidedness.  I  have  studied  with  great  care  the 
D.C.L.,  copy  of  the  Gresham  Charter  which  has  been  sub- 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  niitted  to  me  by  your  Secretary,  by  the  light  of  these 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  convictions,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  is  that  it  is  completely  inadequate 
27  Oct.  1892.  j.Q  meef;  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  As  a 
solution  of  the  problems  'which  face  us  in  endeavour- 
ing to  constitute  a  worthy  University  for  London,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  it  has  a  chance  of  permanent 
acceptance.  I  observe  that  while  the  preamble  re- 
fers to  a  demand  for  encouragement  of  learning  and 
research ;  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  do  nothing  whatever  to  meet  that  demand. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Art  is  left  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether, and  that  in  this  matter  the  project  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  scheme  of  the  13th  century. 
I  notice  further  that  it  appears  to  enforce  a  double 
examination  on  medical  graduates.  That  means  that 
it  loaves  where  it  is,  their  very  just  grievance,  as  I 
thought  it,  which  was  brought  before  me  very  strongly 
as  one  of  the  Medical  Acts  Commissioners  some  years 
ago.  Nevertheless,  the  Charter  gives  what  I  should 
consider  au  excessive  representation  to  medicine  on 
the  Senate.  Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scheme 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  failing  to  utilise  the  prestige 
— the  very  well-deserved  prestige — and  the  material 
resources  of  the  present  University  of  London.  Still 
more  it  appears  to  me  to  destroy  the  chance  of  creating 
a  great  intellectual  centre  everywhere  known  and 
respected  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  constantly 
being  debased  by  engrossment  in  material  interests. 
Further,  I  conceive  that  it  interferes  with  the  prospect, 
judging  by  American  examples,  and  by  some  in  our 
own  country,  of  the  making  of  gifts  and  bequests  on  a 
larsje  scale  from  the  owners  of  superfluous  wealth, 
which  is  happily  becoming  more  common,  and  which 
will  be  attracted  in  exact  proportion  to  the  dignity  and 
reputation  of  the  body  to  which  they  may  flow.  And, 
finally,  it  presents  no  advantage  that  I  can  discover, 
except  the  conciliation  of  certain  interests.  That,  my 
Lord,  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  exact  object  with 
which  I  am  summoned  here ;  but  if  it  is  your  wish  I 
will  now  proceed  to  speak  as  confidently  as  I  can,  or 
rather  to  offer  some  suggestions  in  case  the  Gresham 
Charter  should  not  be  sanctioned.  All  that  I  can 
venture  to  do  is  not  to  ask  for  what  I  should  like,  but 
for  what,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  may  be  practicable, 
and  which,  if  these  propositions  were  carried  oat, 
would  lend  itself  to  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the 
age.  These  suggestions,  the  tentative  and  modi- 
fiable character  of  which  I  am  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, stand  as  follows  :  Retain  the  title  and  pres- 
tige of  the  University  of  London,  but  7-eorganise  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  general  uniformity 
and  efficiency  of  all  University  work  with  freedom 
and  elasticity,  in  short,  unify  without  fettering.  Give 
the  collections  of  institutions  which  undertake  those 
technical  branches  of  education  to  which  I  have  referred, 
such  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so 
on,  some  such  status  a3  that  of  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Let  them  examine  their  own  candidates  for 
degrees  under  conditions  determined  jointly  by  them, 
and  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  present  such  as 
they  declare  fit  for  admission  by  the  University  for 
graduation.  Deal  in  the  same  way  with  collections  of 
institutions  giving  adequate  instruction  in  the  other 
categories  of  University  work  to  which  I  have  referred, 
leaving  quite  open  the  question  of  how  the  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted.  Or  rather,  I  should  say 
that  I  for  the  present  leave  that  question  open.  Pro- 
vide ample  means  for  instruction  in  the  modes  of 
advancing  natural  knowledge  and  Art  either  in  material 
connexion  with  the  existing  University,  or  by  arrange- 
ment in  particular  colleges  which  may  be  willing 
to  undertake  special  branches  of  that  work.  I  should 
give  the  professoriate  a  large,  hut  not  a  preponder- 
ant, representation  on  the  Senate,  and  wide,  but  not 
exclusive,  influence  in  regulating  instruction  and 
examination.  In  accordance  with  the  general  aim  at 
unification,  State  and  Municipal  contributions,  both  of 
which,  I  distinctly  conlemplate  on  a  larger  scale  than 
they  are  now  given,  private  endowments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, fees  for  instruction  and  examination  of  all  kinds 
to  be  paid  nnto  a  University  chest.  All  the  professorial 
and  teaching  staff,  current  expenses  (save  in  cases  that 
may  be  reserved  and  where  there  is  no  sufficient  en- 
dowment of  a  college)  and  building  and  fitting  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  chest.  The  payment  of  the  pro- 
fessorial staff  to  be  primarily  regulated  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  done  for  the  University,  and  not  by  the 


number  of  Btudents.  No  bar  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
anyone  who  wishes  to  profit  by  any  description  of  Uni- 
versity instruction.  If  after  trial  he  does  not  profit 
then,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  time  enough  to  exclude  him. 
I  attach  a  very  great  value  to  this  power  of  exclusion 
as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  President  of  the  Association 
which  has  been  formed  for  promoting  what  I  wish  had 
a  better  name,  a  Professorial  University,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  entirely  concur  in  principle  with  the  pro- 
positions which  have  been  laid  down  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  ;  with  the  framing  of  which,  however,  i  had 
nothing  to  do.  And  I  am  further  able  to  say  that  after 
connultation  with  my  colleagues  on  the  executive 
Council,  they  give  a  general  approval  (of  course, 
reserving,  a?  I  do  in  my  own  case,  possible  modifica- 
tions of  details)  to  the  scheme  which  1  have  just 
sketched  out. 

13.492.  You  do  not  go  into  detail  about  how  the 
professorial  University  should  be  started,  or  to  what 
extent  it  should  absorb  existing  institutions.  Do  you 
think  existing  institutions  ought  to  be  absorbed 
gradually  ? — I  confess,  I  very  much  dislike  that  term 
''absorbed."  It  is  extremely  ambiguous.  It  may  be 
applied,  and  is  in  Medicine,  to  taking  an  infinitesimal 
dose,  and  also  to  swallowing  a  great  mass  whole.  If 
placing  the  general  government  and  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  and  exercising  a  general  superinten- 
dence is  what  is  meant  by  absorption,  then  undoubted- 
ly this  scheme  may  be  said  to  advocate  absorption. 
But  if  it  means  any  state  interference  with  private 
endowments  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

13.493.  Then,  it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
control  over  the  appointment  of  professors,  and  the 
direction  of  the  studies? — Tho  supreme  control  over 
the  appointment  of  professors  should,  I  think,  in  the 
long  run,  be  vested  in  the  Senate,  but  there  are  many 
ways  of  giving  partial  control  to  the  individual  bodies 
to  which  they  belong.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  my  own  college,  the  College  of  Science,  our  chief 
commanding  officer,  there  is  the  Lord  President.  But 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  Council  of  Professors  is  called 
upon  to  consider  the  whole  list  of  candidates,  to  arrange 
them  in  such  order  of  precedence  as  it  thinks  best,  and 
to  send  that  list  on  to  the  Lord  President.  The  Lord 
President  does  not  bind  himself  that  he  will  accept  the 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  practically  it 
comes  to  either  the  first  or  the  second  man  in  the  list 
being  accepted.  I  think  it  is  extremely  useful  that  a 
man's  future  colleagues  who  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  matter,  should  have  au  opportunity  of  that  kind 
of  expressing  their  opinion.  I  think  it  is  also  even 
more  useful  that  there  should  be  over  and  above  them 
a  court  of  final  decision  which  is  perfectly  free  from 
all  those  little  personal  influences  and  fancies  of 
various  kinds  which  may  warp  the  judgment  of  the 
best  of  us. 

13.494.  You  would  leave  the  present  governing  bodies 
of  King's  College  and  University  College  ;  you  would 
not  abolish  them  either  immediately  or  gradually,  as 
far  as  I  make  out  ? — I  think,  there  would  be  possibly 
many  functions  in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the 
college  and  various  other  matters  which  need  not  now 
be  detailed  which  would  still  remain  for  them  to  do. 

13.495.  And  the  Medical  Schools,  they,  I  take  it,  by 
your  plan  would  be  affiliated  to  the  University,  is  that 
the  case  ? — The  question  of  medical  education  in  London 
is  a  large  and  difficult  one.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  your  Lordship's  wish  that  I  should  say  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject  now.  I  will  do  so,  if  you 
please. 

13.496.  Yes,  I  think  so? — The  present  state  of  affairs 
is  absolutely  chaotic  and  very  bad.  There  are  some, 
I  think  ten  or  eleven,  Medical  Schools  attached  to  the 
hospitals.  Each  of  these  professes  to  prepare  men  for 
final  examinations.  Consequently  each  of  them  has 
to  possess  not  only  the  teachers  of  purely  medical 
subjects,  but  the  teachers  of  those  subjects  which  in 
Scotland  are  very  conveniently  summed  up  as  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  that  is  to  say,  physiology, 
chemistry,  elementary  physics,  and  so  forth.  Now  the 
result  of  that  is  extremely  unfortunate.  I  was  obliged 
to  familiarise  myself  with  this  subject  a  great  many 
years  ago  :  in  the  first  place  as  a  student  of  medicine, 
and  in  the  second  as,  for  something  like  twelve  years, 
an  examiner  in  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
for  the  University  of  London  ;  and,  finally,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  that  University.  So  that  I 
think  the   facts  have  come  pretty  fully  under  my 
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notice.  It  is  of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  a  very 
important  thing  for  a  young  professional  man  to 
connect  himself  himself  in  any  way  whatever  with  a 
hospital,  and  if  not  directly  with  a  hospital  at  any  rate 
with  a  hospital  school,  which  is  very  often  a  way  to  the 
hospital.  So  that  young  men,  meritorious  and  clever 
persons  very  likely,  but  who  are  seeking  practice  and 
whose  hopes  are  all  concentrated  in  practice,  take 
these  Chairs  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  none  of 
which  under  present  circumstances  can  be  com- 
petently filled  by  any  person  who  does  not  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  subjects  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  All  these  matters  have  of  late 
years  become  so  vast,  that  if  a  man  is  to  have  the  sort 
of  knowledge  of  them,  the  every-day  knowledge,  which 
is  needed  to  make  a  successful  teacher  he  must  give 
his  whole  mind  to  it. 

13,497.  If  he  is  a  medical  man  he  must  give  up  his 
j)rofession  altogether  and  devote  his  whole  time  to 
teaching? — Except  in  the  case  of  most  unusually 
brilliant  men,  I  should  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
do  the  two  things.  The  result  of  that  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or,  perhaps,  two  schools,  the 
medical  student  in  London  is  not  taught  these  subjects 
properly ;  he  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  such  Universities  as  Edinburgh,  where  the 
teachers  of  these  matters  give  their  whole  minds  to 
them.  I  think  it  is  25  years  since,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  delivered  at  University  College,  when  I  gave 
away  the  prizes  to  the  students,  I  pointed  out  that 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  possible  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  which  is  a  constant  drag  and 
drawback  to  the  education  of  the  London  medical 
student:  it  is  this,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  should  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  centres 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  students  in 
each,  it  would  be  possible  to  pay  men,  who  act  as 
professors,  for  giving  their  whole  time  and  attention  to 
their  subjects,  making  it  worth  their  while  to  teach 
them  thoroughly  and  properly,  and  with  that  large 
amount  of  practical  instruction  which  is  now  required. 
Of  course  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  setting  up 
new  institutions ;  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  arrange 
all  that,  I  believe,  with  the  existing  Collegiate  Institu- 
tions. If  that  were  done,  then  the  Hospital  Schools 
would  become  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say, 
teaching  apparatuses  connected  with  what  are  really,  in 
relation  to  medical  education,  laboratories,  or  institu- 
tions for  the  practical  study  of  medicine,  that  is  to  say, 
hospitals.  To  the  pathologist  and  the  medical  man  the 
hospital  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  (of  course  I 
am  not  regarding  it  in  its  other  aspects),  as  the  practical 
laboratory  to  the  student  of  other  branches  of  science. 
Then  you  would  have  connected  with  these  practical 
laboratories,  and  holding  the  Chairs  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  so  forth,  men  who  are  daily 
occupied  with  that  business,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  instruct  in  those  particular  matters.  But  until  that 
is  done,  or  something  corresponding  to  it,  something 
which  would  produce  the  same  result,  the  problem  how 
to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  London 
appears  to  me  to  be  insoluble.  "What  I  have  looked  to, 
though,  I  by  no  means  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  best 
plan,  or  the  most  desirable,  but,  I  think  it  is  that  which 
has  the  most  chance  of  success,  is  to  put  medical  educa- 
tion into  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  of  the 
Medical  Schools,  formed  into  a  great  Technical  Institu- 
tion for  the  study  of  medicine.  The  part  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  play  is  to  be  regulative ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
scheme  of  study  and  of  examination,  which  is  already 
to  some  extent  defined  by  the  Medical  Council,  should 
be  further  settled  and  arranged  between  a  University 
constituted  in  the  way  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
this  (which  would  constitute  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  the  University)  institution  technical  itself.  I  think 
in  that  way  you  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  over 
the  great  difficulty,  viz,  that,  while  the  University 
insensibly  gravitates  towards  requiring  a  very  high, 
standard  for  its  graduates,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  practical  interests  of  the  profession  of  medicine 
perfectly  well  know  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
medical  students,  the  amount  of  money  they  have  to 
spend  upon  their  education,  and  the  very  small  reward 
which,  on  the  average,  they  get  for  it,  it  is  quite 
useless  to  attempt  to  press  them  too  far.  The  State 
has  serious  interest  in  this,  because  the  State  very 
properly  declares  that  it  will  not  accept  the  certificates 
of  medical  men  in  cases  of  death,  or  in  many  other 
important  cases,  in  which  the  evidence  of  a  medical 
expert  is  called  in,  unless  the  person  has  a  something 
to  show  that  he  is  a  properly  and  efficiently  educated 


medical  man.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  in     Right  Hon. 
every  area  of  10  square  miles  or  so  of  the  country  there   T.  H.  Huxley, 
should  be  a  person  who  can  be  depended  upon  by  the  .C.L., 
State  in  these  matters.    Now  the  practical  question  is  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
this:  what  the  University  of  London  has  done  for  the  M.D.,  F.Ii.S. 

raising  of  medical  education  in  my  mind  is  not  to  be   

over-estimated,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that,    27  Oct.  1892. 

under  the  conditions  of  medical  teaching,  at  present —  ■ 

possibly  under  all  conditions  of  medical  teaching — it 
requires  for  the  doctorate  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
wanted  for  State  purposes  and  it  requires  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  is  likely  to  get  so  long  as  the  rewards  of 
average  practice  are  so  small  as  they  are.  It  is  that 
which  weighs  with  me  so  very  strongly  in  recommend- 
ing some  course  of  this  kind. 

13.498.  I  gather  that  you  wish  somehow  or  other  to 
form  two  or  three  centres.  I  presume  by  grouping 
the  present  Medical  Schools,  and  to  form  some  great 
medical  institution,  which  shall  be  connected  with  the 
new  University,  but  which  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
power  in  itself,  and  which  shall  be  almost  of  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  University.  Is  that  the  case  ? — For 
teaching  purposes  I  would  hardly  say  "  co-ordinate." 
1  think  it  would  have  a  very  large  voice  in  the  matter. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  at  any  given  time  that  the  men 
who  know  the  wants  of  the  country  in  medical  matters, 
who  are  practically  acquainted  with  them,  should  be 
able  to  say  to  the  University  what  it  is  likely  to  get ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  that  the  University  should  be 
able  to  say  to  the  men  who  practically  know  these 
wants  :  "  we  must  get  as  much  as  we  can."  You  are 
between  two  dangers ;  the  University  requiring  too 
much,  and  the  practical  members  of  the  profession 
demanding  too  little. 

13.499.  What  part  would  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  take  in  this  scheme  ?  Would 
they  take  any  part? — The  Royal  Colleges  are  now 
taking  a  certain  part. 

13.500.  Would  you  maintain  their  position? — My 
own  impression  is  that  they  ought  to  do  what  they 
have  shown  considerable  inclination  towards  doing,  and, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  have  done  already,  that  is  to 
work  together. 

13.501.  "With  this  new  institution  ? — Yes,  with  one 
another  and  with  the  University  ;  that  they  should  be, 
in  short,  the  medical  Faculty. 

13.502.  Would  you  leave  the  licensing  power  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  licensing  power  in  reality  is  determined  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  watched  over  by  the 
Medical  Council.  Unless  certain  conditions  are  com- 
plied with  the  Medical  Council,  I  presume,  would  in- 
terfere.   So  that  there  are  many  guarantees. 

13.503.  Would  you  let  the  University  degree  carry 
a  qualification  for  practice  in  the  same  way  that  the 
license  does  ? — I  should  not  have  the  least  objection  to 
that.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  present  University  degree 
were  kept  I  should  in  every  way  encourage  men  to  go 
in  for  the  higher  thing.  It  might  be  that  a  qualifica- 
tion to  practice  would  not  be  required  for  it. 

13.504.  I  think  in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  the  examination  for  a  degree  was  to 
be  ai ranged  jointly  between  the  University  and  the 
Royal  Colleges? — That  is  going  very  close  to  what  I 
am  proposing.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  eminently 
practical  measure. 

13.505.  You  know  the  scheme  to  which  I  refer — the 
scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
which  was  rejected  by  Convocation  ? — I  am  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  sorry  to  say  of  late  a  very 
neglectful  one  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  in  hear- 
ing what  goes  on.  But  I  took  a  very  great  interest 
in  the  inception  of  all  that  business  ;  and  I  took  some 
pains  to  lay  some  of  the  impressions  I  have  just  placed 
before  you,  before  the  Senate  at  the  time.  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  augur  well  of  the  scheme  which  was  pre- 
pared  by  the  Senate  eventually.  I  was  very  strongly 
under  the  impression  that  that  which  has  happened 
would  happen — that  a  variety  of  causes  would  upset  it. 

13.506.  You  thought  that  it  would  be  rejected  ? — 
Yes. 

13.507.  Do  you  think  that  any  plan  drawn  up  on  the 
lines  that  you  have  suggested  to-day  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  P — I  have 
not  the  least  means  of  judging. 

13.508.  Or  that  Convocation  would  accept  it  ?— I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  predict  what  Convocation 
might  do. 
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Right  Hon.        13,509.  Would  it  be  expedient,  practically  possible, 
T.  H.  Huxley,  or  advisable,  to  over-ride  Convocation  and  take  away 
D.C.L.,       its  power  of  objecting? — I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  disrespectful  of  Convocation,  but  I  very  sincerely  wish 
M.D.,  F.B.S.    it  did  not  possess  the  power  of  vetoing  the  decisions  of 

  the  Senate. 

27  Oct.  1892.  13,510.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  could  get  a  scheme 
founded  on  the  suggestion  that  you  have  made  that  the 
University  of  London  could  be  compelled,  if  necessary, 
to  adopt  it,  and  to  re-model  itself  accordingly  ? — Of 
course,  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  understand  that  I  speak 
entirely  without  authority,  but  my  impression,  from  a 
very  considerable  experience  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  is  that  they  are  extremely  reasonable  men,  and 
have  no  object  in  view  except  the  welfare  of  knowledge, 
learning,  and  art.  Of  course,  as  I  think  these  proposi- 
tions are  drawn  up  in  a  way  to  favour  the  objects  they 
have  in  view,  I  may  expect  that  they  would  consider 
them,  at  any  rate,  fairly  and  attentively.  But,  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  on  the  matter. 

13.511.  I  think  we  have  got  your  general  views, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  ask  of  you.  You  mentioned 
art  as  distinct  from  literature,  and  you  also  mentioned 
several  other  matters,  such  as  engineering,  and  a  great 
number  of  different  subjects  which  ought  to  be  taught 
in  a  University.  How  many  Faculties  do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  new  University  ? — If  I  may 
speak  of  those  things  which  I  have  mentioned  as  hopes 
and  not  things  that  I  press  for  now  I  should  altogether 
get  rid  of  the  term  Faculty,  as  applied  to  a  primary 
division  of  the  studies  of  a  University,  and  restrict  it 
to  the  technical  or  professional  schools.  The  studies 
of  the  University  I  think  should  be  grouped  in  some 
such  categories  of  subjects  as  those  which  I  have 
detailed,  that  is  to  say,  science,  philosophy,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  professors  of  each  category  would  con- 
stitute a  corresponding  "  school." 

13.512.  Both  the  Gresham  scheme  and  the  revised 
scheme  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  are 
very  much  founded  npon  the  idea  of  constituting 
Faculties,  and  enabling  the  members  of  each  of  those 
Faculties  to  appoint  Boards  of  Studies  who  in  their  own 
different  lines  should  advise  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
examinations.  If  you  did  away  with  the  division  into 
Faculties  this  would  rather  fall  to  the  ground? — No, 
my  Lord  ;  it  is  a  question  of  names  very  much.  I  am 
not  proposing  for  a  moment  to  abolish  institutions 
which  would  represent  the  interests  of  teaching  for 
special  professions,  as,  for  example,  we  might  perfectly 
call  such  a  body  as  I  have  just  referred  to  for  medical 
teaching  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  It  might  retain  the 
name  for  any  objection  I  have  to  it,  and  it  might  per- 
form the  functions. 

13.51 3.  And  law  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ? 
— Yes,  law  again. 

13.514.  Science,  I  suppose,  would  be  one  by  itself  ? 
— My  own  notion  is  this.  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of 
things  which  are  not  within  my  knowledge,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  other 
bodies  which  are  concerned  in  legal  education  might 
be  united  in  just  the  same  way  into  what  would  be 
practically  the  Faculty  of  Law  ;  so,  again,  all  those 
institutions  which  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  different 
branches  of  industrial  professions — I  have  not  a  better 
name  for  them  —  I  mean  such  things  as  ordinary 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  the  theory  of 
chemical  manufactures,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  special  disciplines. 
I  should  imagine  that  all  those  might  unite  in  the 
same  way,  and  have  their  voice  in  the  same  way  if  it 
were  thought  desirable. 

13.515.  Is  that  what  is  called  applied  science  ? — It  is 
what  is  called  by  the  very  bad  name  of  applied 
science. 

13.516.  You  think  that  might  be  treated  by  itself  in 
contradistinction  to  the  more  abstract  sciences  ? — I 
think  so.  I  will  give  a  concrete  case.  Take,  for 
example,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institution,  which  has  the 
making  in  it  of  a  great  industrial  college.  That,  and 
institutions  of  a  like  kind,  might  in  my  judgment  be 
grouped  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  medical  insti- 
tutions, and  go  into  the  same  sort  of  relation  with  the 
University. 

13.517.  Grouped  into  a  single  institution  ? — That  is 
to  say  for  working  purposes. 

13.518.  Which  would  be  affiliated  to  a  University 
in  the  same  way  that  ijie  proposed  medical  institutions 
would  be  ? — Yes  ;  and  with  the  same  mutual  influence  ; 


the  practical  men  instructing  the  University  in  what 
is  practicable,  and  the  University  on  the  other  hand 
doing  its  duty  in  constantly  trying  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  practicable. 

13.519.  (Lord  Reay.)  Might  I  ask  what  the  relation 
to  the  Faculty  would  be  of  a  teacher  appointed  by  the 
University,  because  I  take  for  granted  that  the  Uni- 
versity itself  would  appoint  professors  and  a  teacher 
not  appointed  by  the  University.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  law.  Suppling  the  University  appointed 
professors  of  law  who  would  not  be  recognised  by  the 
Inns  of  Court,  then  would  the  Faculty  (if  you  will 
allow  me  to  use  that  word  in  the  accepted  sense)  be 
composed  of  the  professors  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  of  those  professors  who  would  be  appointed 
for  different  objects  by  the  professional  corporations  ? 
-My  theory  of  the  way  of  working  the  thing  is  this: 

that  the  institutions  in  which  law  is  taught  would  be 
grouped  into  the  technical  school  or  Faculty  of  Law  ; 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  persons,  whoever 
they  were,  who  formed  the  governing  body  of  that 
Faculty,  would  present  to  the  University  persons  for 
appointment  as  professors,  and  that  in  the  final  issue 
the  Senate  would  appoint ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  re- 
lation to  these  technical  schools  the  Senate  would  stand 
as  the  Lord  President  does  to  my  own  college. 

13.520.  You  draw  a  line  between  what  you  call  the 
teaching  for  technical  purposes  and  the  teaching  for 
higher  scientific  purposes?  —  Yes,  for  pure  science, 
leaving  the  word  "higher"  out.  Let  me  illustrate 
that.  I  should  -propose  that  in  the  University  there 
would  be  no  professors,  let  us  say,  of  obstetrics  or 
surgery,  but  there  would  be  a  professor  of  general 
pathology,  which  is  pure  science  ;  also  of  the  two  things 
which  are  comprehended  under  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics  as  pure  science.  You  see  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  you  can  look  at  diseases.  In  one  they 
are  merely  aberrations  from  the  normal  state ;  that  is 
pure  scientific  study.  You  may  study  medicine  with- 
out the  smallest  intention  of  relieving  human  suffering, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
various  substances  upon  the  economjr.  So  you  may 
study  pathology  in  the  same  way,  simply  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  morbid  change.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  Uni- 
versity Chair.  But  the  Chair  of  Pathology  as  taught 
for  the  purpose  of  practice,  as  part  of  the  instruction 
of  a  medical  school,  would  remain  with  the  Faculties 
or  with  these  special  teaching  institutions. 

13.521.  Then  you  contemplate  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents ? — Yes. 

13.522.  The  students  who  frequent  the  University 
merely  for  professional  purposes,  and  the  students  who 
frequent  the  University  for  scientific  purposes  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

13.523.  And  you  would  lay  down  for  those  two  cate- 
gories of  students  entirely  different  curricula  ? — That 
is  a  matter  for  consideration.  That  is  one  of  those 
things  which  has  a  great  many  practical  difficulties 
about  it.  But  in  principle  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  is  exactly  what  you  are  now  speaking  of. 
Formerly,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  for  example,  in  this 
country  almost  the  only  way  to  pure  science  (I  except 
possibly  Cambridge),  speaking  broadly,  the  only  way 
to  all  the  biological  sciences  lay  through  medicine.  A 
young  man  went  to  a  medical  college,  and  he  there 
picked  up  the  foundations  of  zoology,  or  whatever  else 
it  might  be.  Then  he  abandoned  medicine  and  went  on 
in  his  own  line.  I  can  speak  very  confidently  about 
that,  because  it  is  exactly  what  I  did  myself.  Well,  the 
difference  at  this  time  is  that  there  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  men  who  wish  to  obtain  pure  knowledge  ; 
they  wish  to  become  investigators  and  discoverers ; 
they  do  not  want  their  knowledge  for  any  practical 
application ;  and  those  men,  I  think,  would  go  to  the 
special  professors  of  the  University  who  would  teach 
simply  and  solely  from  that  point  of  view,  to  put 
before  a  man  the  condition  of  science  at  the  present 
time,  to  show  him  where  the  lines  of  advance  lay,  and 
to  tell  him  how  best  to  follow  them  up. 

13.524.  Then,  I  conclude,  that  you  would  have  two 
kinds  of  degrees  ;  the  degree  given  to  those  who  were 
merely  content  with  the  minimum  knowledge  which  is 
required  for  professional  and  technical  purposes — for 
what  you  have  called  State  purposes — and  the  other 
degree  which  would  be  given  to  those  who  had  attended 
the  University  for  strictly  scientific  purposes  ? — To  say 
the  truth  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  great  heretic  in  that  matter ; 
but  I  do  not  attach  the  importance  to  degrees  that  the 
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great  mass  of  the  world  do.  I  do  attach  infinite  im- 
portance to  knowledge  and  to  ability  to  use  it,  but  the 
degree  was  after  all  originally  meant  as  a  test  of 
education.  The  purpose  of  a  man  who  is  following  out 
either  science  or  art  in  the  highest  sense  is  to  be  a 
capable  person,  not  to  have  a  degree.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  to  be  an  advantage  to  a  man  of  science  to  have 
some  kind  of  letters  to  his  name,  hut  I  doubt  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  the  modern  University  we  have  come  to 
regard  the  degree  giving  as  almost  the  end  all  of  the 
whole  process,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  quite  a  subsidiary 
matter.  It  is  very  important  in  the  scientific  pro- 
fessions, as  in  medicine,  where,  as  I  said  just  now. 
either  the  iState  or  commercial  men  or  the  general 
public  may  want  to  have  some  sort  of  guarantee  ihat 
a  person  whom  they  employ  is  fairly  rit  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  that  to  my  mind  is  almost  the  only  use  of 
a  degree. 

13.525.  Then  it  would  come  to  this,  that  we  might 
have  the  men  who  attended  the  University  for  the 
technical  and  professional  purpose  of  having  degrees, 
and  those  who  attended  it  for  the  purely  scientific 
purposes  taking  no  degree  ? — Quite  so.  In  fact  that  is 
what  happens  now.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
man  who  holds  a  leading  position  in  science,  or  even  J. 
respectable  position,  who  cares  two  straws  whether  he 
has  a  degree  or  not.  It  does  not  influence  his  reputa- 
tion or  his  authority  to  the  slightest  extent. 

13.526.  You  are,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  adopt  the 
German  system,  which,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  that 
students  who  attend  for  State  purposes  are  subjected 
to  a  State  examination  and  get  no  degrees,  whereas 
those  who  attend  for  scientific  purposes  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  the  only  ones  who  attain  the  degree.  Yon 
reverse  the  process  ? — That  was  a  question  very  much 
discussed  before  the  Medical  Acts  Commission.  It 
would  take  a  very  long  time  to  go  into  it,  but  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  are  so  very  singular  that 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  desirable  to  attempt 
that.  I  think  from  a  number  of  considerations  it  would 
be  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  students  as  things 
are,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  to  have  to  pass  two 
examinations,  because  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

13.527.  And  you  would  allow  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  which,  as  you  know,  has  the  power  of  giving 
degrees,  to  retain  that  power  ? — What  I  should  do  in 
that  case  if  it  were  left  to  me,  would  be  to  put  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  into  exactly  the  same  relation 
with  the  University,  as  I  am  supposing  the  Medical 
Institution  would  be  ;  that  is  to  say  the  college  would 
prepare  its  men,  and,  under  proper  regulations,  would 
examine  them  in  concert  with  a  scheme  drawn  up  by 
the  University,  and  the  University  would  have  a  con- 
siderable voice  in  saying  whether  that  scheme  was 
efficient  or  not,  and  it  would  grant  its  degree  ad  eun- 
dem  to  the  student;  that  is  to  say,  if  anybody  had 
passed  through  in  the  College  of  Music  a  sufficiently 
distinguished  student's  career,  he  would  be  presented 
to  the  University,  and  the  University  on  the  testimony 
of  the  authorities  of  the  college  would  give  him  a 
music  degree. 

13.528.  And  in  the  same  way  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  the  law  degree  would  be  given  ?■ — Quite 
so. 

13.529.  Therefore  you  make  those  bodies  virtually 
degree-giving  bodies  ? — Yes. 

13.530.  And  you  would  make  the  same  arrangement 
with  the  Royal  Academy  for  Art  ? — Yes.  The  principle 
would  go  throughout.  It  is  only  in  that  way,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country  that  you 
can  conciliate  those  two  equally  important  considera- 
tions and  strike  a  fair  medium  between  the  constant 
and  very  proper  tendency  of  the  University  to  go  too 
high,  and  the  constant  and  very  improper  tendency  of 
ordinary  institutions  to  go  too  low. 

13.531.  Then  would  you  give  the  University  any 
control  over  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  at  these 
various  schools,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Medical 
Schools  or  not  ? — I  am  not  making  it  a  sine  qua  non, 
but  I  should  myself  vest  all  appointments  in  just  the 
same  way  eventually  in  the  Senate,  that  is  to  say  that 
the  bodies  concerned  would  present  their  men  in  the 
order  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  merit,  and  that 
the  University  should  pick  out  of  that  number.  Ninety 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  University  would 
take  the  men  they  sent  up.  In  the  hundredth  case 
it  might  be  very  important  that  they  should  not  take 
him. 


13.532.  But  you  would  require  recognition  by  the 
University  ? — Certainly. 

13.533.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Most  of  the  questions  I 
wish  to  ask  have  been  asked  already.  With  regard  to 
the  last  point  how  would  your  proposal  tend  to  prevent 
an  institution  going  too  low  ? — Because  the  Senate  if  it 
had  good  reason  to  think  they  had  gone  too  low  would 
refuse  to  grant  degrees. 

13.534.  That  is  the  only  remedy — to  cashier  the  insti- 
tution ? — It  is  a  remedy  of  enormous  power. 

13.535.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  drastic  remedy  to 
h^ve  as  the  one  sole  remedy?. — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  often  exercised  because,  as  you  have  justly  observed, 
it  is  a  very  drastic  remed}',  and  the  fear  of  it  would 
always,  I  should  say,  bring  about  a  practical  recon- 
ciliation of  views  between  the  body  called  in  question 
and  the  Senate.  I  am  supposing  now  that  they  are 
reasonable  men  on  both  sides. 

15.536.  Of  course  you  feel  that  the  Senate  in  that 
case  must  be  a  tremendously  strong  body  ? — Yes. 

15.537.  So  strong  a  body  that  they  can  send  down  to 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  say,  "  We  refuse  for  the  future 
to  accept  your  students."  Can  you  imagine  such  a 
body  ? — I  have  filled  up  to,  say,  half,  the  Senate  with 
the  professorial  element,  and  the  other  half  I  should 
propose  to  occupy  with  men  of  the  strength  and  weight 
that  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  time  on  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London.  I  should  make  it  as 
strong  a  body  as  I  possibly  could,  and  I  think  their 
decisions  would  be  universally  accepted. 

13.538.  With  regard  to  your  proposal  about  ad 
cundem  degrees.  The  alternative  is  that  the  Senate 
should  intervene  in  the  final  examination  for  the 
degrees,  and  the  institution  should  examine  as  to  the 
elementary  parts.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  natural 
alternative  ? — No.  In  all  these  matters  I  do  not  speak 
speculatively.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  go  upon  facts 
in  my  own  knowledge.  In  my  own  college — the  Royal 
College  of  Science — ever  since  the  college  was  esta- 
blished, that  is  to  say,  in  1851,  now  40  years  ago,  our 
practice  has  been  for  the  professors  to  examine  their 
own  students,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  examination 
the  student  has  attained,  or  not  attained,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  which  is  virtually  a  degree — the  associate- 
ship  of  the  school.  I  have  watched  that  process  for 
now  37  years,  and  of  course  I  am  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  objections  to  what  is  called  people 
stamping  their  own  goods,  but  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  shadow  of  injustice  or  false 
estimate  of  men  made  by  examiners  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  do  not  think  the  system  is  quite 
prudent.  It  so  happens  that  my  colleagues  have  been 
very  strong  men.  That  cannot  always  be  secured  ;  it 
may  be  possible  that  errors  and  abuses  should  creep 
into  that  system,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  guard 
against  that  chance.  Quite  recently  we  have  adopted 
the  system  of  adjoint  or  external  examiners.  I  think, 
practically,  that  is  a  very  important  measure.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned, supposing  the  relations  between  my  school  and 
the  University,  such  as  I  have  been  speaking;-  of,  to  bo 
established,  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  the  University 
might  with  perfect  safety  have  conferred  a  distinction 
equivalent  to  our  associateship  upon  our  recommenda- 
tion in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  made. 

13.539.  Of  course  we  may  have  our  own  views  as  to 
the  value  of  degrees,  but  we  have  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  proposal  in  that  way  ? — Of  course. 

13.540.  Do  you  think  the  country  is  ripe  for  such  a 
proposal  as  that,  that  degrees  mean  so  little  that  the 
Universities  may,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confer  the 
degree  upon  persons  recommended  by  the  institutions  ? 
— Pardon  me  ;  it  is  not  my  impression  that  a  degree 
means  so  little.  Let  me  return  to  the  case  of  my  own 
school.  Supposing  the  degree  had  been  granted  in  the 
way  I  suggest,  it  would  have  meant  exactly  what  it 
means  now.  It  would  have  meant  that  the  men  would 
have  undergone  probably  about  as  good  and  pure  a 
scientific  training  as  they  could  have  in  the  country, 
and  it  would  have  meant  that  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  secure  that  the  man  was  worthy  his 
degree  ;  that  he  had  the  qualities  which  are  testi- 
fied, to  the  public  by  it.  The  question  which  Lord 
Bcay  put  to  me  just  now  was  about  the  value  of 
degrees  in  the  higheft  sphere.  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
questioning  the  extreme  importance  of  the  testimonial 
of  a  qualification,  where  the  practical  professions  are 
concerned. 

4  A  3 
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Might  Hon.        13,541.  Then  you  would  have  the  new  University 
T.  H.  Huxley,  itself  granting  those  same  degrees  on  its  own  exami- 
D.C.L.,       tions  ? —I  should  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  and 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  if  no  difficulties  wer&raised,  I  should  very  willingly  do 
ALU.,  F.R.S.   it,  but  I  do  think  eliminations  are  like  hypotheses, 

  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  necessity.    The  burden  of 

27  Oct.  1892.    examinations  in — well,  I  was  going  to  use  a  very  strong 

 phrase — but  really  in  corrupting  the  student's  mind  at 

the  present  time  is  exceedingly  heavy.  You  cannot  do 
without  examiations ;  that  is  absolutely  impossible,  1 
grant  that  at  once ;  but  the  effect  of  the  increasing 
severity  of  examinations  of  late  years,  in  my  mind, 
and  not  only  in  my  mind,  but,  as  I  happen  to  know,  in 
that  of  other  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  is  distinctly 
to  lower  the  aims  of  the  student ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
works  for  the  examination,  and  he  does  not  work  for 
the  knowledge  which  it  ought  to  indicate. 

13.542.  I  am  very  largely  with  you  there.  Then  this 
practically  would  have  the  effect  of  excepting  from  the 
degree  of  the  new  University  all  persons  who  had  not 
gone  through  one  or  other  of  those  institutions  ? — No, 
I  think  not ;  I  should  be  perfectly  prepared — of  course 
details  one  need  not  enter  into — for  such  mark  or  distinc- 
tion being  granted,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  to  the 
men  who  have  attended  the  University  courses  on  pure 
science  or  pure  art.  I  should  be  prepared  for  that 
certainly  if  it  were  necessary,  and  I  daresay  it  would 
be  necessary.  But  those  two  things  would  not  inter- 
fere with  one  another. 

13.543.  You  would  not  have  two  degrees  in  the  same 
terms  meaning  two  entirely  different  courses  of  study, 
oue  the  institutional  course  of  study,  and  the  other  the 
University  couroe  of  study  ? — That,  I  apprehend,  is 
exactly  what  obtains  now  everywhere,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  takes  a  poll  degree,  and  a  man  who 
takes  honours  will  have  precisely  the  same  letters  after 
their  names,  and  yet  the  men  are,  I  cannot  say,  how  far 
distant.  Take  the  University  of  London  itself  for 
example.  I  can  say,  as  an  old  examiner,  that  the 
difference  between  the  man  who,  as  we  say,  scraped 
through,  and  the  man  who  took  honours  was  incom- 
mensurable. 

13.544.  You  mentioned  the  University  chest.  You 
said  the  fees,  endowments,  and  so  on,  were  to  go  in, 
and  the  payments  were  to  come  out? — Yes. 

13.545.  How  do  you  propose  to  adjust  the  receipts 
and  the  expenditure  ? — I  look  to  a  distinct  increase  of 
the  funds  from  public  sources  to  the  University.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  in  the  Swiss  town  of  Zurich.  The 
teaching  institutions  there  are  mostly  out  of  my  way, 
so  that  I  did  not  actually  go  over  the  laboratories  ;  but 
in  that  little  town  which  would  not  occupy  the  sixth 
rank  in  England,  there  was  a  teaching  apparatus,  and 
an  expenditure  which  we  can  show  nothing  like  with 
these  five  millions  of  people.  When  Englishmen  shake 
themselves  out  of  their  old  lethargy,  and  cease  to  think 
they  are  going  to  do  everything  off  their  own  bat  by 
rule  of  thumb,  they  will  do  as  the  Swiss  have  done  and 
provide  these  things  on  a  liberal  scale. 

13.546.  You  think  tbe  University  chest  will  be  pleth- 
orized  from  public  funds  ? — I  also  look  very  largely  to 
another  source.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one 
particular  case  in  which  one  man  gave  2,000,000Z. 
sterling  to  the  foundation  of  a  University — the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Constantly  you  hear  of  wealthy 
men  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money  ; 
they  give  their  money  for  public  purposes,  and  the  sums 
that  are  given  are  prodigious.  1  cannot  doubt  that  in 
course  of  time  such  things  will  happen  here.  But  to 
attract  endowments  you  must  have  a  body  of  University 
reputation  and  standing  acknowledged  by  everybody. 
If  you  cut  up  your  University  into  half  a  dozen  frag- 
ments, a  man  will  say,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about 
this."  It  does  not  stand  before  the  eye  of  the  world 
as  a  body  that  is  perfectly  safe. 

13.547.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant results  of  a  University  constituted  on  strong  lines, 
would  be  the  bringing  into  existence  of  institutions  for 
study  in  pure  science,  which  would  enable  a  man  to 
carry  on  his  studies  to  any  point  which  he  might  wish 
to  follow  them  out  to.  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  think- 
ing that  that  would  be  most  important  ? — I  look  upon 
it  as  being  the  most  important  of  the  whole  thing. 

13.548.  Such  institutions  as  you  have  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  University  of  Zurich  ? — Yes. 

13.549.  And  I  think  you  said  that  University  College 
and  King's  College  might  provide  the  materials  for  some 
of  these  institutions  ? — Looking  at  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  there  is  this  possibility  which 


presents  itself  to  my  mind.  There  are  two  alternatives 
as  far  as  I  see  ;  one  of  them  is  to  establish  in  connexion 
with  the  buildings  in  Burlington  Gardens,  and  with  the 
University— supposing  that  to  be  preserved — labor- 
atories and  appliances  for  the  advancement  of  kno  wledge 
on  the  scale  of  those  that  are  provided,  we  will  say  at 
Zurich,  or  at  Berlin.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  within 
range  of  probability  that  the  House  of  Commons 
withiu  the  next  generation  will  entertain  any  pro- 
posal to  spend  as  much  money  as  even  Zurich  does. 
Consequently  that  alternative  is  out  of  court.  The 
other,  and,  as  I  think,  possible  and  practical  alternative, 
is  this :  so  to  speak  to  subdivide  the  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  into  portions — science  is  now 
becoming  so  enormous  that  there  is  no  practical  diffi- 
culty about  that — and  to  allot  particular  portions  to 
particular  existing  institutions.  I  put  it  only  by  way 
of  illustration,  but  suppose  (I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  so  or  not)  University  College  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  good  physical  laboratory.  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
building  up  upon  that  the  sort  of  institution  that  we 
want  for  the  advancement  of  physical  knowledge,  and 
making  that  a  special  department,  so  to  speak,  of 
University  work.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  King's 
College  does  the  same  thing  for  chemistry.  Suppose 
some  other  institution  had  given  itself  specially  to  bio- 
logical work.  I  think  I  see  there  a  possibility  of 
gradually  increasing  the  resources  of  those  institu- 
tions, provided  they  would  accede  to  the  proposition 
by  which  you  may  get  all  that  you  want  piece  meal. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  good  a  plan  as  the  other  would 
be  if  we  could  carry  it  out,  but,  as  I  say,  unless  public 
opinion  changes  in  the  most  marvellous  way  I  do  not 
see  a  possibility  of  it. 

13.550.  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  you 
would  consider  the  existing  institutions  in  London, 
even  if  brought  together  in  the  most  advantageous  way 
would  still  be  very  inadequate  as  compared  for  example 
with  a  University  like  the  one  of  Zurich  which  I 
happen  to  know  well  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  need 
not  go  so  far  afield  as  that  for  comparison.  In  my  own 
college  not  many  years  ago  we  had  appointed  a  new 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Thorpe,  whom  you  have 
had  before  you,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  Dr.  Thorpe's 
face  of  disgust  when  he  came  first  to  examine  our 
chemical  laboratories,  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  this  is  nothing- 
like  what  I  have  had  before."  We  are  not  up  to  the 
level  of  our  own  provincial  towns.  And  when  we 
compare  what  has  been  done  here  with  what  has  been 
done  in  France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  we  are 
nowhere. 

13.551.  I  suppose  that  if  we  had  efficient  institutions 
for  pure  science,  you  would  not  exclude  technical 
students,  I  mean  medical  students,  from  the  use  of  them 
in  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  use  of  for  the  regular 
curricula  of  the  medical  schools?— Not  in  the  least 
degree.  I  put  in  an  extra  caveat  that  nobody  should 
be  prevented  from  taking  any  advantage  that  could  be 
derived  from  or  lay  open  to  him. 

13.552.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Your  proposal  advocates  that 
the  University  degree  should  practically  be  equivalent 
to  the  professional  qualification  ? — I  rather  put  it  the 
other  way,  that  the  professional  qualification  being 
there,  the  degree  should  be  given. 

13.553.  Should  be  accepted  for  the  University  degree  ? 
— Yes. 

13.554.  Would  you  give  no  higher  University  degree  ? 
— Certainly.  I  should  put  no  restriction  upon  the  Uni- 
versity. 

13.555.  And  by  whom  would  the  examinations  for 
those  higher  degrees  be  organised,  by  the  Institution 
or  the  University  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  practical 
administration  I  should  not  undertake  to  decide  until 
it  was  raised. 

13.556.  Take  the  case  of  medicine  as  a  case  where 
there  are  very  highly  organised  institutional  examina- 
tions, conducted  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  for  the  Medical  Schools.  Would  the 
University  make  a  higher  supervening  examination 
test  ? — I  really  think  that  under  the  present  complicated 
conditions  of  Loudon  life  in  intellectual  things,  all 
matters  of  that  kind  must  be  left  to  negotiation  between 
the  high  contracting  parties. 

13.557.  Could  you  now  tell  us  how  far  you  would 
carry  this  principle  of  accepting  what  is  virtually  a 
qualification.  In  medicine  it  is  pretty  clear.  Let  us 
try  some  other  profession,  for  instance,  that  of  barrister 
and  of  solicitor.    Would  you  there  recommend  that  the 
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University  should  accept  the  admission  test  to  the 
profession  of  the  Bar,  or  that  of  solicitors  as  qualifying 
for  a  degree  P — I  should  like  the  University  to  carry 
out  the  same  nrincipla  exactly.  There  is  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  solicitors,  is  there  not  ? 

13.558.  There  is  a  qualifying  examination  which 
involves  I  think,  passing  three  examinations.  Would 
you  accept  that  as  qualifying  for  a  degree? — It  should 
be  left  for  the  University  to  consider  whether  that 
examination  puts  a  man  upon  the  level  of  a  person  who 
has  elsewhere  obtained  the  qualification  for  a  degree  ; 
and  if  the  University  was  satisfied  about  that,  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  applying  the  same  principle. 

13.559.  Now  I  will  go  to  another  profession,  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  open  up  a  number  of  conditions.  I 
have  not  fully  thought  out  your  proposal  to  accept 
professorial  tests.  Suppose  we  take  chartered  account- 
ants. In  a  way,  their  examination  is  a  very  high  test 
for  that  particular  profession  ? — It  is  a  very  exacting 
one. 

13.560.  Is  that  one  that  the  University  might  accept 
in  the  same  way  ? — I  should  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Senate  whether  they  would  accept  it  or 
not.  I  am  quite  aware  that  a  great  number  of  ex- 
tramely  complicated  questions  do  arise,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  can  get  answers  to  those  questions  until  the 
persons  who  are  practically  concerned  on  the  two  sides 
hive  talked  them  over  and  threshed  them  out.  But  in 
principle  I  see  no  objection. 

13.561.  You  took  the  instance  which  is  most  in  favour 
of  your  own  suggestion,  that  of  the  medical  profession, 
put  I  was  wishing  to  see  how  far  one  could  apply  it  to 
3ther  professions.  I  will  mention  another  instance, 
the  Associateship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  Would 
that  be  a  kind  of  equivalent  which  the  University  might 
accept  P — As  I  understand  it  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
is  not  in  any  sense  an  educational  body. 

13.562.  It  has  examinations  that  constitute  a  high 
test  for  technical  chemistry,  first  in  its  Associateship 
and  then  in  its  Fellowship  ? — I  may  be  wrong,  but  in 
my  impression  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  is  more  like 
one  of  the  learned  societies  with  an  examination.  Am 
I  not  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  practically  a  society 
which  limits  the  admission  of  its  members  by  examina- 
tion ? 

13.563.  Yes  ? — That  is  on  a  totally  different  footing 
from  an  educational  institution. 

13.564.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  Fellowship 
and  the  Associateship  P — Yes. 

13.565.  The  Associateship  is  taken  by  ordinary  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  a  full  and  exacting  chemical  cur- 
riculum, and  it  is  what  most  of  them  read  for  if  they 
wish  some  external  mark  other  than  a  degree  P — I  should 

I  say  that  the  institute  to  which  you  are  referring  does 
I  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution.   It  is  simply  a  society  which  imposes  a  test, 
I  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

13.566.  Take  another  instance  of  a  fairly  well  or- 
|  ganised  profession — the  primary  teachers  trained  in 

the  Government  training  colleges.  That  is,  no  donbt, 
a  highly  exacting  test  for  the  particular  profession. 
Do  you  think  that  is  one  that  a  University  could  think 
of  accepting? — There,  again,  I  should  say  that  the 
thing  must  be  left  for  consideration.  If  the  training 
colleges  fulfil  such  conditions  that  their  certificate  is  of 
the  intellectual  value  of  the  test  of  any  kind  of  gradua- 
tion, they  have  a  claim  for  it. 

13.567.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  least  well-organised 
part  of  the  profession — the  whole  of  secondary  teach- 
ing, for  which,  of  course,  the  Arts  degree  of  the 
University  has  hitherto  constituted  the  most  available 
test.  What  would  you  think  of  the  University  doing 
there  ?  Would  you  put  the  practical  degree-giving 
power — that  is  to  say,  the  curriculum  and  the  examining 
power — in  the  hands  of  institutions  such,  I  mean,  as 
University  College  or  King's  College,  or  would  you 
there  think  of  instituting  separate  University  examina- 
tions ? — In  all  these  cases  I  contemplate  that  the  insti- 
tution proposing  to  connect  itself  with  the  University 
and  the  Senate  of  the  University  will  work  together, 
and  that  anything  that  may  be  determined  upon  de- 
pends upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate  that  the  work 
done  in  the  institution  is  of  a  proper  universorial  and 
academic  character. 

13,568.  And  would  the  Senate  deal  direct  with  the 
individual  institutions  ? — I  should  say  so,  and  keep  a 
very  sharp  watch  on  them. 


13.569.  Take  University  College  and  King's  College,      Rujht  Hon. 
as  the  most  obvious  and  ready  illustrations.   Would  you   T.  H.  Huxley, 
say  that  each  of  them  should  be  in  a  separate  and  dis-  D.C.L., 
tinct  relation  with  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
should  accept  or  reject  their  proposals  ? — There  would    M.D.,  F.R.S. 
be  two  ways,  I  apprehend,  in  which  these  institutions  — ~ 
would  be  represented  on  the  Senate.    In  the  first  place,    2'J'  Oct.  1892. 

some  of  the  professors  of  the  larger  institutions  would   — 

be  sure  to  be  there.    Whether  it  would  be  convenient 

to  make  them  the  channels  of  communication,  or  whe- 
ther it  would  be  better  to  do  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of 
administrative  detail  which  I  should  leave  to  du  settled. 
I  should  extend  the  principle  without  hesitation  every- 
where, but  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  worked  out  I  really 
would  not  presume  to  say. 

13.570.  My  opinion  at  the  first  blush  is  that  it  would 
do  what  you  wish  to  avoid,  that  is,  cut  the  University 
into  fragments.  We  have  to  think  of  a  large  number 
of  institutions  ;  not  only  King's  College  and  University 
College,  but  Holloway  College  and  Bedford  College, 
and  a  large  variety  of  institutions  like  the  Birkbeck 
and  others.  Do  you  think  it  could  possibly  work  for 
each  of  them  to  be  in  a  distinct  relation  ? — I  suppose 
throughout  the  Senate  would  have  absolute  right  to 
accept  or  reject  any  institution  which  proposed  itself 
for  the  relation  we  are  now  discussing.  I  suppose  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  Senate  to 
make  sure  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  institution 
is  such  as  it  ought  to  be  to  give  it  University  rank,  and 
unless  it  does  that  it  would  reject  it,  and  leave  to  the 
students  of  that  institution  the  ordinary  course  of  pass- 
ing through  examination. 

13.571.  Where  would  you  look  for  your  preventive 
of  the  tendency  to  lower  the  standard.  For  instance, 
the  Birkbeck  Institution  would  necessarily  aim  at  a 
lower  range,  and  would  recommend  to  its  students  a 
lower  range  than  such  an  institution  as  University  Col- 
lege. How  would  you  check  that  at  all?  You  see  the 
Senate  merely  have  to  accept  a  minimum.  What  im- 
pulse would  there  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  any  insti- 
tution ?  —  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Birkbeck  Institution,  though  I  know  something  about 
it.  My  impression  is  that  the  natural  connexion  of  the 
Birkbeck  Institution  is  not  with  the  University  of 
of  London,  but  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  that  it  should  look  to  the  system  of  examinations 
carried  on  there  for  what  it  wants.  But  really  I  am 
not  so  well  informed  about  what  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tution now  does  as  to  give  any  very  decided  opinion. 

13.572.  One  rather  broad  question  as  to  the  relatiou 
of  the  University  to  the  institutions  is  this  : — are  you 
going  to  give  to  the  University  representation  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  different  institutions,  or  to  the 
institution  as  representation  on  the  central  governing 
body  of  the  University  ? — Certainly;  I  had  not  contem- 
plated giving  the  University  representation  upon  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  institutions.  The  institutions 
would  be  more  or  less  and  in  turn  represented  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  professoriate.  That,  I  think,  is  quite 
sufficient  representation. 

13.573.  I  suppose  in  any  case  there  will  be  no  Univer- 
sity as  distinct  from  institutional  professors  P — Yes.  I 
imagine,  as  I  said  just  now,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  University  will  have  certain 
professors  of  its  own.  I  mean  attached  locally  to  it  or 
having  a  special  relation  to  it.  But,  I  presume,  that  the 
thing  would  work  so  that  some  or  other  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  each  of  the  great  teaching  institutions  would 
come  upon  the  Senate. 

13.574.  Would  you  illustrate  if  for  me  in  medicine. 
Taking  the  two  Boyal  Colleges  and  the  University, 
could  you  just  illustrate  it  for  me  in  that  instance 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and  one  of  the  best 
organised  professions.  There  would  you  make  a 
central  governing  body  on  which  the  Boyal  Colleges 
were  represented,  or  would  you  put  the  professors 
of  theMedical  Schools  into  a  medical  Faculty,  or 
would  you  put  certain  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  it  were  into  the  Royal  Colleges  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  examinations  p — What  I 
would  imagine  it  to  be  is  this,  though,  as  I  say, 
I  speak  tentatively,  I  imagine  how  the  thing  would 
work  would  be  this :  that  the  medical  institutions 
would  be  represented  partly  by  certain  professors,  and 
partly  by  certain  of  its  leading  members  on  the 
Senate. 

13.575.  That  is  on  the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 
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13.576.  I  am  thinking  of  the  lower  body,  what  we 
may  call  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
is  a  little  ambiguity  about  the  Faculties. 

13.577.  I  am  taking  the  Medical  Faculty  to  mean  the 
united  body  of  the  University  teachers.  What  would 
be  the  relation,  let  as  say,  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — 
1  think  in  my  sense  of  the  meaning  of  Medical  Faculty 
their  representatives  would  form  part  of  it. 

1.3,578.  Indirectly  do  you  mean  or  directly?  — 
Directly. 

13.579.  That  the  Royal  Colleges  would  appoint  so 
many  representatives  P — In  what  way  1  cannot  say ;  but 
what  I  contemplate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  whole  teaching  staff  in  medicine,  and  of  the 
great  corporations.  I  do  no  mean  to  say  bodily  but  if 
necessary  by  representation,  into  a  complete  whole, 
which  would  be  the  great  medical  Faculty. 

13.580.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  May  I  take  it  as  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  your  views  on  the  point  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  upon,  that  you  would  divide  the  University  instruc- 
tion into  schools  or  departments  according  to  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  subject  matter,  and  you  would 
deal  with  institutions  in  their  relation  to  the  University 
only  in  respect  of  the  school  or  department  in  which 
the  teaching  was  recognised  and  controlled  by  the 
University  ? — Recognised  and  within  a  certain  fair 
limit  controlled.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  word  con- 
trolled in  a  despotic  sense. 

13.581.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  In  your  view  of  the 
medical  department  if  there  were  a  new  University, 
would  it  involve  considerable  disturbance  of  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  Royal  Colleges  and  the 
Medical  Schools  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  should. 

13.582.  You  think  that  upon  the  present  plan  the 
system  might  work  very  well  in  a  University  ? — I  think 
so.  I  always  thought  so,  and  I  have  advocated  that  view 
elsewhere. 

13.583.  I  understand  that  you  have  expressed  a  very 
strong  view  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  different 
school  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  at  one 
place  ? — As  may  be  convenient,  perhaps  two. 

13.584.  But.  out  of  that  concentration  would  arise  an 
immense  advantage  to  the  medical  student? — I  have 
uo  question  about  that. 

13.585.  You  would,  I  presume,  exclude  what  are 
called  the  clinical  subjects  from  that  —  medicine, 
surgery,  and  obstetric  medicine,  or  would  you  have 
systematic  lectures  on  those  subjects  like  the  rest,  at 
one  or  two  places  ? — Here,  again,  questions  of  con- 
venience come  in,  but  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think 
theoretically  proper  I  should  say  that  the  practical 
subjects,  that  is  to  say,  medicine,  obstetrics,  and 
surgery,  should  all  be  taught  in  the  hospitals,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  illustrative  laboratories  for  what  they 
may  teach. 

13.586.  Because  the  material  is  there  ? — Yes,  because 
the  material  is  there. 

13.587.  But  with  regard  to  the  scientific  subjects  it 
is  totally  different  ? — Yes. 

13.588.  What  would  you  include  in  the  medical 
curriculum  amongst  the  scientific  subjects  ? — I  should 
include  in  the  first  place  elementary  physics  and 
mechanics,  the  importance  of  which  is  very  great  ;  but 
I  mean  really  elementary  ;  I  do  not  mean  systematic 
physical  teaching,  Then  you  must  have  the  elements 
of  chemistry.  Then  in  my  case  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  that  could  be  taken  in  facilitating  the 
course  of  the  student  in  medical  study  is  to  send  him 
to  the  proper  medical  school  with  some  elementary 
notions  of  dissection  of  animal  structure  ;  the  difference 
of  one  tissue  from  another ;  knowing  how  to  use  the 
miscroscope,  and  so  on.  I  remember  that  the  first 
session  I  spent  at  a  medical  school  was  practically 
lost,  simply  because  the  teacher  of  anatomy,  who  was 
an  excellent  person  in  many  ways,  began  in  a  manner 
which  was  to  me  absolutely  unintelligible.  He  gave 
me  no  notion  of  what  he  was  driving  at.  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  medical  students  who  waste  a  good 
deal  of  time  simply  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
entirely  new  world  they  are  in  ;  boys  who  come  up 
without  knowing  anything  about  what  a  tissue  means, 
or  anything  about  animal  structure,  never  having  had 
a  scalpel  in  their  hands,  or  knowing  one  end  of  a  micro- 
scope from  another,  all  these  things  they  have  to 
learn  by  the  use  of  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
materials  that  could  be  procured.    It  is  for  that  reason 


that  I  have  always  so  strongly  advocated  amongst  the 
teachers  of  medicine  the  teaching  of  elementary 
biology  by  which  a  young  man  is  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  hands  and  eyes  in  those  directions  in  which 
he  will  eventually  have  to  work  in  medicine.  Then,  in 
addition  to  that,  there  should  be  physiology  which 
would  form  a  very  great  part  of  the  whole  business.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  add,  in 
connexion  with  physiology  just  the  first  elements  of 
pure  pathology  and  some  indication  of  what  influence 
drugs  had  in  the  economy — not  much,  but  just  sufficient 
to  let  a  student  understand  in  a  broad  way  what  his 
purely  medical  teachers  are  going  to  talk  about. 

13.589.  Some  of  the  facts  of  pathology  are  very 
useful  for  instruction  in  physiology  ? — Yes. 

13.590.  In  that  way  they  might  be  brought  in  ? — Yes. 
I  know  nothing  which  would  be  more  instructive  to  a 
medical  student  than  if  he  were  taken  through  the 
beautiful  chapters  that  Reaumur  and  other  people  have 
written  about  oakgalls. 

13.591.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  new  curriculum 
which  has  just  been  issued  for  the  five  years  instead  of 
the  four  elementary  biology  is  put  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

13.592.  Of  course  you  thoroughly  approve  of  that?  

Surely.    I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  efforts 

'  the  colleges  have  been  making  of  late  years  are  quite 
in  the  right  direction.   They  have  my  entire  sympathy. 

13.593.  Supposing  that  this  plan  could  be  carried 
out  in  concentrating  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects 
at  a  particular  place,  do  you  think  there  would  be  an' 
any  difficulty  about  human  anatomy  and  dissection  ? 
Would  not  the  dissections  still  have  to  be  carried  on  h 
the  several  schools? — That  is  possible,  but  that  is  con- 
templated by  me.  That  is  to  say,  I  can  undertake  to 
say  this  from  my  own  experience.    If  you  can  get  i 

boy  who  knows  nothing  whatever  to  begin  with  a 

fairly  intelligent  youngster  of  17  or  18 — and  give  bin; 
three  months  proper  training  by  using  rabbits,  dogs 
and  animals  of  that  kind,  he  will  leave  competent  to 
do  very  fair  dissection.  He  will  have  learnt  the  art 
T  could  trust  him  in  an  examination  to  get  me  out  the 
pneumogastric,  for  example. 

13.594.  My  questions  had  rather  relation  to  facilities 
of  place,  whether  medical  schools  could  offer  more  ad- 
vantages than  anything  which  could  be  described  at  a 
central  institute  ? — I  was  going  to  add  that  supposing 
in  a  central  institution  you  had  just  furnished  a  young 
man  with  the  tools  of  his  profession  so  to  speak,  and 
with  the  elementary  notion  of  it  then  there  would  be 
no  impropriety,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
practical  convenience  in  restricting  human  anatomy  to 
the  hospital  schools. 

13.595.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  teachers 
examining  their  own  men,  would  you  carry  that  into 
medical  examinations  for  diplomas,  or  would  j'ou  make 
a  distinction  between  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  and  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
qualifications  ? — Well,  I  must  admit  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  especially  when  you  come  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  number  of  schools  and  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  all  the  men  who  teach  should  be  examiners. 
You  must  pick  out  some  of  them,  you  cannot  help 
yourself.  But  in  an  ideal  state  of  things  I  should  say 
that  on  the  score  of  justice  to  the  student  it  is  always 
desirable  that  the  man  who  has  taught  him  should  have 
something  to  say  to  the  examination.  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  an  outside  control  as  well,  and 
for  this  reason,  every  department  of  knowledge  now  has 
become  so  vast  that  it  is  quite  impossible  but  that 
every  man  should  have  what  at  sea  we  used  to  call  a 
list,  somewhere.  He  knows  some  things  better  than 
others,  he  likes  some  topics  better  than  others,  and 
he  expounds  some  topics  better  than  others.     It  is 

elementary  justice  that  where  that  goes  a  long  way  

and  it  is  likely  to  go  further  as  knowledge  becomes 
more  difficult — the  student  who  has  learnt  from  this 
man  and  from  no  other  source  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
fairly  dealt  with ;  that  he  should  be  questioned  rather 
upon  the  things  which  he  has  been  taught  than  upon 
the  things  which  he  has  not  been  taught.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  important  point  in  giving  the  teacher  a 
place  in  the  examination,  he  can  say  to  his  colleagues  : 
"  These  men  have  been  taught  so  and  so,  and  I  have 
"  insisted  upon  giving  this  more  or  less."  There  I 
should  say  his  function  ends. 

13.596.  The  competition  of  the  medical  schools  is 
very  great  ? — Enormous. 
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13.597.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  dangerous  thing  if 
at  each  medical  school  the  teacher  examined  his  own 
men,  and  the  diploma  was  issued  upon  that  examina- 
tion rather  than  upon  such  an  independent  examination 
as  is  at  present  carried  on  at  the  Royal  Colleges  ?— 
Pardon  me.  ■  If  the  organisation  that  I  am  speaking  of 
can  be  carried  out ;  if  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  the 
University  of  London  consisted  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
and  the  representatives  of  the  leading  schools,  then  as 
a  matter  of  course,  I  should  regard  the  proper  ex- 
amining body  to  be  the  Royal  Colleges.  I  think  the 
present  conjoint  examination  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  that  has  been  made  towards  that  con- 
summation, and  supposing  things  were  carried  out  in  a 
way  that  I  can  imagine  the  ultimate  condition  of  affairs 
would  be  this :  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  would  be  placed  in  relation  with  the  Royal 
Colleges,  and  it  may  be  with  the  representatives  of  the 
leading  schools  in  just  the  same  quasi-consultative 
position  as  I  have  supposed  with  regard  to  other 
technical  schools,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  authorities, 
one  would  speak  of  the  practical  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  other  would  speak  of  the  thing  which 
is  desirable  to  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
science  ;  and  I  think  they  would  come  to  a  fair  agree- 
ment between  them  as  to  what  the  line  of  examination 
should  be,  and  what  the  curriculum  should  be.  But  I 
contemplate  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  it  may  be  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  schools  as  being  a  sort  of 
Senate  of  the  Faculty. 

13.598.  But  whatever  arrangement  might  be  adopted 
by  the  University  the  question  would  still  come  home 
whether  students  of  different  schools  should  be  ex- 
amined by  the  teachers  in  those  schools  or  by  inde- 
pendent teachers? — But  as  I  was  saying  just  now 
when  you  get  10  schools,  and  when  you  have  only  two 
examiners  in  each  department  it  is  physically  and 
arithmetically  impossible  that  the  men  should  be  ex- 
amined by  their  own  teachers. 

13.599.  Then  whatever  might  be  the  ideal  position 
practically,  it  could  not  be  done? — Practically,  it  could 
not  be  done. 

13.600.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  at  the  conjoint 
examination  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the 
possibility  of  a  man,  as  a  general  rule,  being  examined 
by  his  own  teacher  is  shut  out? — Yes,  I  myself  think 
that  is  rather  a  mistake  to  tell  the  truth.  I  think  from 
all  I  have  practically  known  of  the  business  of  exami- 
nation, though  it  may  not  have  been  so  at  one  time,  at  the 
present  any  favouritism  is  quite  shut  out.  T  need  not 
remind  you  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  obtained 
half  a  century  ago  in  many  of  the  places  we  know  of,  a 
very  undesirable  state  of  things,  but  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  affairs  has  so  altered  now  that  I  should  say 
that,  especially  with  a  colleague  looking  on,  the  thing 
was  impossible. 

13.601.  Do  you  think  it  is  so  much  a  question  of 
favouritism  as  a  question  of  different  colleges.  Diffe- 
rent teachers  of.  different  schools  would  give  a  different 
amount  of  prominence  to  different  subjects.  One  man 
would  deal  with  surgery  in  a  different  way  from 
another.  It  may  be  sometimes  hard  upon  his  pupil  if  he 
gets  examined  by  an  independent  man,  but  it  would  be 
rather  disastrous  from  a  public  point  of  view,  would  it 
not,  if  that  student  were  only  examined  by  the  man  who 
had  taught  him.  There  would  be  a  risk  of  some  im- 
portant points  being  brought  out,  and  other  important 
points  being  excluded? — Yes.  I  am  contemplating 
this,  that  between  the  Senate  of  the  University  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Faculty,  much  closer  supervision 
would  be  exercised  than  is  now  exercised  over  the 
whole  of  teaching,  and  that  sort  of  one-sided  teaching 
would  become  gradually  eliminated.  I  do  not  mean  by 
authoritative  process,  but  by  the  natural  course  of 
things.    A  man  loses  caste  by  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 

13.602.  But  how  would  that  improve  the  existing 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  clinical  or  practical 
subjects  of  the  schools  as  they  are  now  taught.  What 
influence  would  the  University  exercise  in  that  direction 
upon  the  teaching  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetric 
medicine  ? — I  think  only  the  same  indirect  influence 
that  I  have  been  considering  hitherto.  I  think  it  would 
raise  the  general  level  of  the  teaching,  and  I  think  as 
the  men  who  have  been  educated  in  a  higher  plane  of 
education  take  up  practical  subjects,  they  carry  with 
them  the  notions  they  have  gained  elsewhere.  You 
must  give  time  for  all  these  things. 

13.603.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  men 
are  over-examined  at  the  present  day  ? — It  should  say 
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that  it  is  an  evil  tendency  and  one  which  works  evil  in      Right  Hon. 
the  way  in  which  examinations  are  often  conducted    T.  H.  Huxley, 
and  too  commonly  conducted.    I  do  not  speak  abso-  D.C.L., 
lutely  about  it,  but  of  course  as  in  all  human  affairs,   LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make   things  mechanical,  a    M.D.,  F.R.S. 

tendency  to  get  up  examinations  by  rote  answers.  I   

have  known  of  subjects  taught,  as  it  were,  in  brigades  ;     2^  Oct.  I8$2. 
men  ranged  round  a  table,  a  microscope  sent  round, 
and  each  told  what  he  has  to  see  and  what  he  has  to 
describe. 

13.604.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  your 
criticism  would  apply  rather  to  the  character  than  to 
the  severity  of  the  examination  ? — Certainly.  There 
are  two  great  evils  in  the  system  apart  from  those  I 
have  mentioned.  The  first  is  this :  I  believe  it  is  less 
now  than  it  used  to  be  in  my  time.  In  my  time  there 
was  too  much  book-learning,  and  too  little  practical 
learning  in  things  outside  anatomy,  and  then  a  system 
of  teaching  was  pursued  which  was  calculated  to  give 
a  man  intellectual  dyspepsia,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  perhaps  four  or  five  different 
subjects  drilled  into  him  in  as  many  hours,  absolutely 
reversing  the  process  that  any  man  adopts  if  he  wishes 
to  study  a  subject  seriously  himself. 

13.605.  With  the  great  majority  of  medical  students, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  character  of  the  examinations 
largely  determines  the  extent  of  their  work  ? — I  should 
say  so,  most  unfortunately  so. 

13.606.  An  excellent  man  may  be  comparatively 
independent  of  examination,  but  the  average  man  really 
works  up  to  the  level  of  an  examination  and  no  higher  ? 
— There  is  a  phrase  which  is  unfortunately  too  familiar 
to  persons  who  deal  with  these  matters.  A  student 
says,  "  I  will  not  learn  that ;  it  does  not  pay." 

13.607.  You  would  not  help  that  by  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  examination  ?— No.  You  help  that,  and 
you  can  only  help  it  by  the  moral  influence  of  good 
teachers.    You  can  help  it  in  no  other  way. 

13.608.  And  good  examiners? — Yes,  and  good  exam- 
iners. And  let  me  say  that  the  business  of  an  examiner 
is  one  which  is  not  learnt  in  a  day. 

13.609.  You  would  say  that  it  is  an  art  ?— It  is  not 
only  an  art,  but  I  take  it  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  arts,  and  one  that  requires  probably  more  sympathy, 
selt-control,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  than  any  other. 
The  way  that  young  men  who  who  know  nothing  about 
teaching  are  turned  on  in  the  office  of  examining  is 
lamentable. 

13.610.  Is  not  that  really  where  the  fault  lies.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  examinations  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  severity  and  extent  as  in  the  want  of  skill  with 
which  they  are  conducted? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
one  of  the  great  faults  is  in  goading  a  man  to  do  what 
he  cannot  possibly  do  thoroughly  in  the  time,  and  in 
counting  volubility  of  repetition  for  intellectual 
character. 

13.611.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  if  you  approve  of 
extension  of  time  for  study  ? — Yes. 

13.612.  I  think  in  this  University  yon  would  make 
the  Senate  supreme  in  all  matters  ?— Absolutely  su- 
preme. 

13.613.  With  regard  to  appointments  as  well  as  other 
things  ? — Yes,  of  course  I  always  suppose  that  there 
would  be  some  remedy  in  case  of  abuse,  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council,  for  example. 

13.614.  Yes.    There    should  be  in   every  case  an 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

13.615.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
on  what  perhaps  is  the  material  point  of  our  inquiry, 
that  is  the  relation  in  which  the  new  University  is  to 
stand  to  the  existing  colleges.  You  began  the  con- 
structive part  of  your  evidence  by  saying  that  you 
looked  upon  the  G-reshara  scheme  as  embodied  in  the 
Gresham  Charter  as  being  totally  inadequate  P — Yes. 

13.616.  And  you  formulated  eight  different  points 
of  objection  which  come  very  much  to  this  ;  that  it 
is  not  founded  upon  a  wide-enough  basis ;  that  it 
would  not  meet  all  the  purposes  of  new  teaching 
and  new  research  which  you  think  a  new  University  in 
London  ought  to  meet,  and  that  it  would  be  too  much 
under  the  domination  of  existing  interests  ? — That  is 
approximately  what  I  wish  to  say. 

13.617.  With  regard  to  the  last  question  you  said 
the  only  advantage  it  really  possessed  wa3  that  it 
conciliated  interests.    Therefore,  as  fa/r  as  the  general 
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ORES!  I  AM   UNIVERSITY   OOMM ISSION  : 


Right  Hon.     scheme  of  the  University  goes,  what  you  would  dis- 
T.  H.  Huxley,  tinctly  object  to  would  be  any  system  by  which  insti- 
D.C.L.,       tutions,  whether  called  colleges  or  by  any  other  name, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  got  the  whip  band  of  the  University  ? — Certainly. 
M  D   F  R  S 

J'  '_  '  '       13,618.  It  is  not  your  desire  that  the  colleges  should 
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 '.  ; ■  '    perfectly  free  to  extend  itself,  and  having  the  supreme 

government  in  its  hands,  should  avail  itself  of  the  higher 
teaching  of  the  colleges  so  far  as  it  (the  University) 
desired  and  no  more  ? — Tes. 

13.619.  That  being  your  general  ground  of  objection 
to  the  Charter,  it  struck  me  that  afterwards  you 
seemed  to  be  to  some  extent  raising  up  again,  under  the 
name  of  Faculties,  defined  as  you  define  them,  a  set  of 
bodies  whose  influence  might  run  parallel  to,  and  oven 
overmaster  that  of  the  University  itself? — That  was 
not  my  intention. 

13.620.  We  will  see  how  it  works.  Your  proposal 
was,  I  think,  that  different  institutions  might  select 
separate  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  they  happened 
to  be  fitted,  and  might  become  in  your  sense  of  the 
word  Faculties,  having  the  power,  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University,  of  conducting  courses  of  study 
and  of  recommending  those  who  had  gone  through  those 
courses  for  the  degrees  of  the  University  p — If  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  introducing  a  remark,  the  Faculties, 
constituted  in  the  fashion  that  I  am  speaking  about, 
would  not  consist  of  single  colleges,  but  of  groups  of 
institutions.    That  makes  a  very  essential  difference. 

13.621.  Wow  I  go  to  the  point  which  was  put  in  a 
single  question  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  quite  saw 
the  full  force  of  it)  by  Mr.  Anstie,  which  is  this.  As 
you  are  aware,  all  these  colleges,  or  nearly  all  these 
colleges,  are  under,  as  you  call  it,  a  dual  government  ? — 
Tes. 

13.622.  First  there  are  the  professors,  who,  I  under- 
stand, according  to  your  scheme  (which  is  in  that 
respect  the  same  as  the  professorial  scheme)  would 
naturally  find  their  place  in  the  group  of  studies 
to  which  they  belong.  They  would  all  form  one 
Faculty  in  your  sense  of  the  term  ? — No.  So  far  as 
I  have  used  the  term  "  Faculty,"  I  tried  to  restrict  it 
to  those  institutions  or  groups  of  institutions  which 
give  themselves  to  the  prejDaration  of  men  for  a  par- 
ticular profession,  and  which  have  therefore  a  practical 
aim  in  view.  What  in  my  apprehension  would  take 
the  place  of  the  old  Faculties  would  be  the  different 
categories  of  teachers  ranged  in  their  natural  classi- 
fication, that  is  to  say,  I  think  the  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science  would  form  a  group  ; 
I  think  the  teachers  of  biology  would  form  a  group, 
and  so  on  ;  and  those  in  my  apprehension  would  be  the 
groups  within  the  University  itself  which  would  answer 
by  their  position  on  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  and 
relations  with  the  Senate  to  what  are  now  called  the 
Faculties.  What  I  have  tried  to  point  out  is  that 
historically  the  Faculty  is  a  school  for  teaching  a 
particular  practical  profession,  and  that  it  has  remained 
in  the  University  as  a  historical  result,  not  a  logical 
result. 

13.623.  Then  the  Faculty  would  be  a  collection  of 
teachers  ? — Tes. 

13.624.  In  the  case  of  medicine,  the  eleven  medical 
schools  would  form  but  one  group  ? — Tes. 

13.625.  And  that  Faculty  would  not  possess  buildings  ; 
it  would  have  no  constitution  ;  it  would  have  no  visible 
habitat ;  would  consist  merely  of  the  teachers  grouped 
together  ? — Tou  mean  qua  Faculty  ? — Tes. — In  all  the 
cases  I  have  in  my  mind  at  present  there  are  abundant 
buildings  and  rooms  that  they  could  use  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  it.  For  example,  take  the  Medical  Faculty, 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  head-quarters  of  that  would  be  provided  in  three  or 
four  places  abundantly. 

13.626.  Take  the  case  of  University  College  and 
King's  College.  They  contain  various  professorships, 
all  of  which  would  be  included  in  one  or  other  of  the 
groups  you  have  named,  all  of  these  individual  groups 
would  be  included  in  the  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  to  which  group  would  the  material  buildings 
and  all  the  material  interests  of  the  colleges  belong  ? — 
That  is  not  my  impression  of  the  University  work.  The 
professors  who  were  members  of  the  Senate  would  meet 
in  the  University  buildings  as  they  do  at  present.  I 
see  no  difficulty  about  ihat  any  more  than  that  the  jjre- 
sent  Senate  of  professors  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Seuate  would  have;  their  meeting  piace  within  the  walls 
of  the  college  for  any  purpose  they  wanted. 


13.627.  That  does  not  quite  meet  the  difficulty  I  feel. 
Tou  said  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages,  if  not  the 
only  advantage,  of  the  Gresharn  Charter  was  that  it  con- 
ciliated interests  ? — I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word 
"  advantages." 

13.628.  Tes.  I  put  down  the  words  just  as  you  used 
them.  May  I  ask  what  were  the  "  interests  "  you  referred 
to  ? — That  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  topic.  I  should  not 
like  to  enlarge  upon  it  too  fully ;  but  you  see  having 
been  closely  connected  with  what  is  at  present  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Science  for  a  great  many  years,  I  have  some 
reasou  to  know,  without  bringing  any  specific  charge 
against  anybody,  that  there  are  corporate  jealousies  of  a 
very  marked  kind,  and  which  in  some  cases  have 
threatened  to  interfere  very  seriously  with  us. 

13.629.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  it  was  not  with 
that  view  that  1  asked  the  question.  My  point  is  this. 
Take  King's  College  as  an  example.  King's  College 
is  under  two  sets  of  authorities.  There  is  first  of  all 
a  large  staff  of  professors.  They  of  course  would  at 
once  find  their  place  in  your  scheme,  or  in  the  profes- 
sorial scheme.  I  see  no  difficulty  about  that.  But  the 
professors  are  not  the  governing  body  of  King's  College  ; 
the  governing  body  is  the  Council,  and  no  professor, 
not  even  the  Principal,  who  has  a  seat  upon  the  Council. 
The  Principal  is  practically  the  head  of  the  college, 
and  I  daresay  he  is  allowed  to  manage  everything,  or 
most  things,  but  as  far  as  the  constitution  goes,  the 
powers  of  the  Principal  are  nil.  When,  therefore,  you 
spoke  of  conciliating  interests,  what  I  thought  you 
meant  was  that  it  was  necessary  in  any  scheme  pro- 
posed for  a  teaching  Loudon  University  (as  I  think  it 
is  necessary)  to  take  along  with  us  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can,  the  various  governing  bodies  which  have  managed 
those  educational  agencies.  In  University  College 
there  is  also  a  large  number  of  persons  who  form  the 
governing  body  ? — I  am  one  of  them  myself. 

13.630.  What  then  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  propose 
to  wipe  these  governing  bodies  out  of  existence  abso- 
lutely, or  do  you  propose  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
those  colleges  belong  to  their  respective  'governing 
bodies  ? — Only  under  the  specific  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned ;  I  do  not  want  to  meddle  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  colleges  for  anything  that  they  desire 
to  be  or  to  do,  except  so  far  as  it  may  concern  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  rendering  the  University  itself,  and 
the  teaching  in  it  and  recognised  by  it  unific  and 
efficient ;  and,  in  addition,  only  so  far  (and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  part  of  the  business)  as  the 
finances  and  modes  of  payment  are  concerned.  One  of 
the  crying  evils  with  regard  to  the  present  system  is 
this,  I  have  watched  the  effect  of  it  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  I  think  members  of  either  King's  or  University 
Colleges  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  crying  evil.  That  is  the 
insufficient  endowment  of  the  Professorial  Chairs  ;  a  man 
of  great  ability  may  be  appointed  to  a  particular  Chair, 
and  he  may  be  a  person  whom  the  college  would  give 
anything  to  keep,  but  he  simply  cannot  remain  because 
the  income  is  so  miserable  that  the  moment  he  gets  a 
better  offer  of  any  description  off  he  goes.  Consequently 
University  College,  and  King's  College  are,  in  too  many 
cases,  merely  houses  of  passage  in  which  a  young  man 
stops  as  long  as  he  cannot  help  himself.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  crying  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  met,  unless  you  place  the 
finances  in  the  hands  of  a  body  which  shall  receive 
State  and  other  aid,  and  rectify  all  those  evils.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  Professor  of 
Logic,  or  some  subject  in  which  the  world  does  not  take 
much  interest,  but  which  is  of  great  importance.  That 
man  for  the  sake  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  students  may 
give  all  the  energy  there  is  in  him  as  completely  as  a 
man  who  has  five  hundred  students  ;  but  the  one  man 
gets  a  good  income  and  the  other  next  to  nothing. 
That  is  a  thing  that  obtains  largely  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  ab  the  present  time,  the  professors  whose 
courses  happen  to  be  on  the  curricula  of  medicine  there 
are  in  the  position  that  men  are  obliged  to  attend  their 
lectures,  so  that  whatever  the  importance  of  the 
course,  or  the  small  importance  of  it,  the  professor  who 
holds  that  office  is  a  rich  man  compared  with  the  man 
beside  him  who  has  nothing,  perhaps,  but  200Z.  a  year, 
and  yet  probably  the  man  who  is  getting  200Z.  a  year  is 
exerting  himself  and  adding  to  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  much  as  the  man  who  is  getting  the  larger 
income. 

13,631.  Now  we  come  back  to  the  share  of  the  present 
governing  bodies  in  the  government  of  the  University. 
Would  you  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  governing  bodies 
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of  either  King's  College  or  University  College,  or  of 
the  Hollo  way  and  Bh'kbeck  institutions,  each  of  which 
has  a  lay  governing  body,  and  not  a  professorial  govern- 
ing body — are  you  prepared  to  conciliate  those  bodies 
by  giving  them  permanently  or  for  a  short  time  a 
representation  upon  the  Senate  of  the  University  ? — If 
you  ask  me  what  I  think  is  theoretically  right,  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  improper  than  that  persons  who 
have  no  academic  weight,  and  who  have  no  great  social 
or  public  weight,  should  hold  any  position  of  the  kind  ; 
and  I  would  not  cumber  the  Senate  of  the  University 
with  any  such  persons  or  with  any  such  representation. 
If  you  ask  me,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  present  fright- 
ful chaos  is  to  be  steered  out  of  and  got  on  the  other  side 
of,  I  should  say  conciliate  everything  and  everybody,  so 
long  as  you  keep  the  main  points  in  view.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  answer  questions  of  this  kind,  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  like  asking  the  captain  of  a  ship  whether,  when 
he  comes  to  latitude  so  and  so,  he  will  do  this  or  that. 
He  will  say,  "  I  will  do  what  the  winds  and  waves  will 
' '  allow  me  in  order  to  get  to  the  place  I  want  to  get 
"  to."  I  think  people  who  make  conciliations  as  easily 
as  possible  are  most  likely  to  get  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

13.632.  Now  there  is  one  point  with  regard  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination.  When  you  were  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  in  1876  to  consider 
the  Scotch  Universities,  you  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  upon  the  question  of  an  entrance  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

13.633.  And  I  believe  you  were  one  of  those  who 
took  a  strong  view  upon  that  matter?  The  view  of 
the  Commission  was  that  the  teaching  of  a  University 
should  be  absolutely  free  and  open  to  everyone  ? — Yes. 

13,634-.  And  you  told  us  to-day  that  the  proper  time 
to  eject  a  student  is  not  when  be  comes  to  the  Univer- 
sity not  knowing  anything,  but  after  he  has  stayed  in  it 
for  a  while  and  showed  that  he  is  not  worth  anything. 
Do  you  mean  you  would  not  have  a  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination in  a  course  leading  to  degrees  ? — In  my  judg- 
ment next  to  the  importance  of  a  University  for 
advancing  knowledge  the  thing  of  greatest  importance 
is  that  it  should  hold  out  a  hand  to  ability  wherever  it 
is.  What  your  Matriculation  and  entrance  examinations 
do  is  to  put  a  bar  to  many  kinds  of  ability,  especially 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life  where  mental  capacity  is  as 
great  as  in  any  other,  and  where  it  is  most  desirable 
to  get  hold  of  it.  There  is  many  a  man  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  (which  have  done  a  great  work,  hardly  to 
be  over-estimated)  who  has  been  a  poor  boy  of  unusual 
capacity,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  little  bit 
of  a  bursarship  to  go  to  the  University.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  that  man  was  at  first  wholly  unfit,  if  you 
talk  about  abstract  fitness,  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
he  would  get  ;  but  very  often  by  the  time  he  has  been 
four  months  there,  he  has  been  quite  fit,  and  has  pro- 
bably had  a  brilliant  career  afterwards.  Your  Matricu- 
lation Examinations  bar  the  way  of  the  largest  class  of 
society,  where  there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  mental 
capacity  as  anywhere  else,  and  where  you  have  every 
chance  of  getting  able  men.  You  say,  "No,  we  shall 
not  give  you  a  chance.  You  must  "  first  of  all  do 
"  this  superficial  school  learning  which  has  not  the 
"  slightest  relevance  to  your  future  career." 

13,635.  How  do  you  meet  the  objection  that  Univer- 
sity teaching  ought  to  begin  at  a  particular  point,  and 
take  cognisance  of  nothing  below  that  point  ? — What  I 
think  will  happen  is  this.  If  you  leave  everything  free, 
nine-tenths  of  your  pupils  will  bo  persons  who  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  have  reached  that  particular  point 
having  the  opportunities  to  do  it,  but  I  say  that  very 
possibly  the  odd  tenth  may  contain  persons  of  defective 
education,  but  of  a  native  vigour  which  makes  them 
more  worth  having  than  all  the  other  nine-tenths,  and 
I  would  not  lose  them  for  any  consideration.  I  do  not 
speak  from  mere  speculation  or  imagination,  because 
the  system  of  Science  and  Art  Examination  which  is 
now  spread  all  over  the  country,  does  exactly  the  very 
thing  that  I.  am  speaking  about.  If  there  is  a  capable 
person  in  any  of  our  large  towns  at  the  present  time — I 
do  not  care  if  the  boy  is  a  shoe-black — if  the  lad  has  in 
him  the  stuff'  to  make  him  a  man  of  science,  there  is 
nothing  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
as  complete  an  education  as  any  man  in  this  country  at 
our  college,  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  he  will  provide 
himself  with  all  the  accessories  of  culture.  Tnat  is  my 
great  reason  for  insistiug  upon  the  removal  of  barriers. 

13,636.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  you  con- 
template, as  far  as  I  understand  it,  three  classes  of 


education  associated  with  this  University.    First,  you  Right  Hon. 

contemplate  a   high  class   education   conducted   by  T.  H.  Huxley, 

University  professors,  and  entirely  under  the  direction  D.C.L., 

of  the  University.    Those  professors  appointed  by  the  LL.D.,Ph.D., 

University,  and  this  teaching  associated  in  the  research  M.I).,  F.R.S, 

work.    That  would  be  the  first  and  highest  class  F —  ~ 

That  would  be  the  ultimate  state  of  things  in  my  27  °ct-  1892- 
mind. 

13.637.  That  is  what  you  do  propose  ? — I  should 
arrive  at  that  eventually. 

13.638.  You  think  that  this  might  partly  be  done  by 
certain  professors  in  the  several  colleges  ? — Yes. 

13.639.  But  that,  on  the  whole,  there  should  be  that 
kind  of  high  class  teaching  which  would  be  a  great 
national  object,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  national 
funds  ? — Yes. 

13.640.  Secondly,  there  would  be,  what  we  may 
temporarily  call,  collegiate  teaching  which  would  have 
reference  more  especially  to  obtaining  some  recognition 
by  the  University  in  the  form  of  degrees,  and  that 
would  be  carried  on  by  various  colleges  which  would 
be  under  the  cognizance  and  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

13.641.  The  teaching  and  the  examinations  conducted 
in  those  colleges  should  enable  men  to  obtain  degrees 
in  the  University  ? — Quite  so,  if  the  University  were 
completely  satisfied. 

13.642.  So  that  there  would  be  for  them  no  additional 
University  examination  ? — No. 

13.643.  Then,  thirdly,  that  there  would  be  a  teaching 
connected  with  special  departments  of  science  and  art, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  practical  work  ?• — Yes. 

13.644.  Would  that  also  be  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
degree  in  a  University  ? — Yes.  My  theory  is  that  the 
man  should  be  trained  in  accordance  with  principles 
agreed  upon  by  the  University  and  the  Faculty,  as  we 
may  call  it  (to  use  the  common  term),  and  when  the 
man  had  gone  through  the  course,  and  had  gone 
through  the  examinations  agreed  upon  as  sufficient  by 
the  University  he  should  be  presented  with  a  degree. 

13.645.  He  should  be  a  bachelor  of  engineering  or  a 
bachelor  of  music,  or  a  bachelor  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other? — Yes,  in  principle  I  should  extend  it 
throughout. 

13.646.  So  as  to  establish  the  University  on  the  most 
broad  and  liberal  basis? — Yes. 

13.647.  There  would  in  addition,  I  suppose,  be  Uni- 
versity examinations  for  men  who  had  not  gone  through 
the  teaching,  and  passed  the  examination  in  any 
particular  college  ? — Yes,  I  should  leave  all  that  as  free 
and  flexible  as  possible. 

13.648.  You  would  not  exclude  men  coming  from 
the  provinces  who  had  shown  sufficient  knowledge  ? — 
No. 

13.649.  Would  you  feel  that  provincial  men  would 
be  at  any  special  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
those  men  who  had  gone  through  their  education  in 
London? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should.  Of  course 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  that  all  these  things 
practically  may  present  difficulties  of  a  variety  of 
kinds.    I  only  speak  of  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

13.650.  This  you  would  leave  to  the  general  discre- 
tion of  the  University  when  formed? — Yes. 

13.651.  Then,  in  short,  any  Charter  of  the  Univer- 
sity should  leave  the  University  a  very  open  hand  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time  ? — Yes,  because  the 
time  is  changing  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  public 
opinion  is  changing ;  the  aims  of  the  people  are 
changing  ;  and  by  this  time  30  years  that  change  will 
have  reached  dimensions,  of  which  we  have  now  no 
conception . 

13.652.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
evidence  laid  before  us  by  the  University  Extension 
Association  showing  the  very  great  and  good  work 
they  are  doing  through  the  medium  of  their  evening 
classes,  and  they  desire  that  the  University  should  not 
only  recognise  their  teaching,  but  that  it  should  also 
pro  temto  admit  examinations  conducted  by  them  as 
contributing  towards  the  degree  ? — I  should  think  that 
might  be.  So  far  as  I  understand — I  do  not  profess 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  University  exten- 
sion work — it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  voluntary  counter- 
part to  a  certain  extent  of  the  system  of  science  and  art 
instruction  which  is  conducted  by  the  Government, 
which  has  done  a  wonderful  service  to  the  country,  and 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  : 


Right  Hon.     I    can  perfectly  understand  that  if  the  University 
T.  H.  Huxley,  extension  movement  is  doing  something  corresponding 
D.C.L.,       to  that  it  is  doing  great  service.    My  difficulty  would 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  be  this,  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  body  possessed 
M.I).,  F.R.S.    0f  8imply  private  resources — a  private  organisation — 

  to  go  very  successfully  through  the  difficulties  and 

27  Oct.  1892.    iabour   and   trouble   which   attend   the    working  of 

 the  association  ?     The  difficulties  are  prodigious.  I 

happen  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from  the  time 
the  Science  examinations  were  instituted.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  myself,  but  I  have  been  very 
much  interested.  Now  the  thing  is  most  like  a  State 
department.  "Well,  if  this  private  organisation  can  do 
anything  corresponding  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  for  it. 
I  think  it  might  do  for  literature  what  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  does  for  science,  and  that  would  he  a 
good  thing.  "Whether  it  does  work  so  successfully  with 
its  limited  means  ■  so  as  to  deserve  the  same  sort  of 
estimation  I  do  not  know.  My  answer  would  be  con- 
tingent upon  that. 

13.653.  What  we  understand  is  that  a  certain  number 
— not  a  very  large  number — of  those  who  have  attended 
these  University  extension  lectures,  and  those  who 
have  attended  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  like  kind,  do  not  only  pass  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  of  the  University  of  London  but  do 
sometimes  obtain  a  degree.  What  they  ask  is  that 
in  any  new  University  there  should  be  a  recognition 
of  their  work  which  should  be  instead  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  University  teaching  and  University  exami- 
nation ;  they  do  not  desire  that  they  should  complete 
the  teaching  and  examining  work,  but  that  it  should 
be  pro  tanto  as  part  ? — My  reply  to  that  would  be  that 
if  they,  or  anybody  else,  can  satisfy  the  Senate  of  the 
University  that  they  are  doing  as  good  work  in  pre- 
paration for  the  University  degree  as  anybody  else  let 
them  have  precisely  the  same  privileges. 

13.654.  Are  you  in  favour  of  or  against  the  attend- 
ance at  certain  lectures  being  compulsory  ? — I  must 
confess  that  I  dislike  it  very  much.  But  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it  as  a  practical  method — that  is 
that  the  general  public  (I  do  not  presume  to  speak  of 
Arts,  I  am  speaking  now  of  Science  and  Medicine)  is 
so  grossly  ignorant  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  career  of 
that  kind.  They  have  to  send  young  men  to  you,  and 
if  you  give  them  a  choice  of  the  courses  they  will  fol- 
low, they  will  make  nonsensical  blunders.  Even  in 
my  own  college  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay  down  a 
strict  curriculum  for  the  Associateship.  Men  must 
work  this  way  or  no  other.  If  it  were  not  for  that  the 
people  who  come  would  be  quite  at  sea. 

13.655.  And  if  there  be  attendance  at  lectures  re- 
quired as  compulsory,  would  you  be  disposed  to  asso- 
ciate with  that  certain  attendance  at  class  examinations 
—that  they  should  not  be  simply  lectured  to — but  that 
information  showed  be  obtained  as  to  how  they  have 
attended  ? — In  that  case  if  you  make  the  attendance 
compulsory  you  must  give  the  professor  or  teacher  or 
whoever  he  is  control  over  the  students  in  order  that 
the  attendance  should  be  genuine  and  real. 

13.656.  So  that  he  should  not  only  give  a  certificate 
of  attendance  but  tbat  he  should  give  a  certificate  of 
certain  knowledge  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  attend- 
ance ? — Yes,  the  other  way  is  futile. 

13.657.  With  regard  to  the  knotty  subject  of  medical 
degrees  you  feel  that  the  practitioners  of  England 
should  have  a  more  ready  access  to  a  degree  ? — I  think 
so.    I  think  it  is  a  great  practical  grievance. 

13.658.  And  that  you  think  may  be  obtained  by  the 
University  recognising  for  its  degree,  the  conjoint 
examination  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  ? — I  think  so. 

13.659.  The  proposal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  that  that  examination  should  be  conducted 
partly  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  partly  by  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Then  there  remains  a  further  difficulty  in 
connexion  with  that,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  their  being 
an  additional  licensing  body  in  London — the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  ?  —Yes,  of  course  I  had  to  consider  that 
very  carefully  when  I  was  on  the  Medical  Acts  Com- 
mission. But  that  is  another  part  of  the  extraordinary 
English  chaos.  You  must  leave  it  to  time.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  at  present.  You  must  let 
things  slide  for  the  present. 

13.660.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  at  present  ? — 
I  had  rather  not  say  anything  about  it. 


13.661.  Would  you  require  that  the  medical  student 
who  would  obtain  this  degree  of  the  University  should 
ahow  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  general  culture 
and  scientific  culture  than  is  now  required  by  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — No,  I  should  not 
at  present.  The  practical  point  is  that  a  man  in  Lon- 
don who  has  done  exactly  the  same  work  as  is  required 
in  Edinburgh  for  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  cannot  take  his 
doctor's  degree.  So  long  as  that  obvious  and  patent 
injustice  remains  you  will  have  discontent.  Therefore 
L  should  put  upon  the  man  in  London  nothing  further 
than  is  required  for  his  qualification.  To  my  mind  a 
University  when  it  gives,  or  when  anybody  gives  a 
man  a  license  to  practise  it  incurs  a  most  serious  amount 
of  obligation  which  I  think  the  licensing  bodies  do  not 
often  realise.  They  testify  to  the  public  "  This  man 
"  is  ready  to  do  what  is  fairly  recognised  and  known 
"  as  proper  in  the  relief  of  any  ailment  that  you  may 
"  suffer  from."  Therefore  I  conceive  that  the  primary 
thing  is  to  see  that  a  man  can  do  that.  Whether  he 
may  know  Greek  or  Sanscrit,  as  a  doctor,  is  a  matter 
of  indifference. 

13.662.  But  whether  he  has  some  higher  knowledge 
of  the  preliminary  scientific  subjects  is  more  important, 
is  it  not?— What  you  want  in  the  preliminary  subjects 
is  not  higher  knowledge  but  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge. What  I  do  think  is  this — and  I  never  cease  to 
preach  the  doctrine — for  every  young  man  who  is  a 
practitioner,  who  may  be  called  to  a  bedside  on  an 
emergency,  the  thing  for  him  is  to  have  all  the  essential 
elements  of  his  knowledge  as  familiar  and  as  common 
and  as  ready  to  his  hand  as  an  ordinary  man  of  busi- 
ness has  the  facts  of  his  business.  That  is  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  much  neglected  in  medical  education. 
The  commonest  things  are  not  ingrained  enough  in  the 
man,  and  it  is  there  that  I  should  make  the  preliminary 
scientific  education  not  larger  but  more  thorough. 

13.663.  And  that  you  would  have  adopted  by  the 
colleges,  so  that,  in  short,  the  University  as  a  Univer- 
sity would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  or 
examining  of  the  medical  student  for  his  degree  save 
the  general  supervision  of  the  colleges  and  schools  ? — ■ 
Yes ;  but  what  I  contemplate  is  that  the  University 
should  exercise  that  general  supervision  is  in  a  very 
real  way — that  it  should  know  what  is  going  on  just  as 
the  Medical  Council  do  now,  and  be  ready  to  take 
take  objection  if  it  is  not  done  properly. 

13.664.  And  that  could  only  be  done  by  means  of 
certain  inspectors  frequently  being  present  both  at  the 
teaching  and  at  the  examination  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
thing  would  practically  work  easily  enough.  I  do  not 
think  men  as  teachers,  if  they  know  what  is  really 
required  of  them,  and  if  examinations  are  properly 
conducted,  are  disposed  to  shirk  things ;  in  fact  I  think 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  such  a  University  as  I  have 
contemplated  would  be  to  raise  the  whole  tone. 

13.665.  Do  you  think  the  present  University  of 
London,  either  through  its  Senate  or  its  Convocation, 
would  consent  to  grant  the  M.B.  degree  on  such 
terms  as  that  ? — I  am  really  not  competent  to  answer. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  London  University 
still,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  owing  to  my  defect  we 
hearing,  I  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  that  I  should  not  like  to  answer  that 
question. 

13.666.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  teaching  of  the 
scientific  subjects  of  medicine  had  better  be  carried  on 
in  a  certain  institution  or  institutions  ? — Yes. 

13.667.  Where  do  you  propose  to  locate  those  institu- 
tions, in  connexion  with  one  or  two  of  the  present 
Medical  Schools  ? — My  opinion  when  I  spoke  first  in 
this  matter  25  years  ago  was  that  possibly  University 
College  might  be  one  such  centre,  possibly  King's 
College  another,  and  I  was  not  clear  where  the  third 
may  be.  You  see  the  area  of  London  from  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  to  the  London  Hospital  is  so  vast,  and 
the  population  is  so  great,  that  I  presume  you  could 
not  do  without  three  ? 

13.668.  Most  of  those  schools  have  very  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  their  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  these  particular  preliminary  subjects  ? — No 
doubt. 

13.669.  They  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  lately 
in  all  of  them  ? — Yes. 

13.670.  And  the  question  is  whether  the  disadvan- 
tages associated  with  their  connexion  with  particular 
schools,  and  where  at  earlier  periods  they  can  go  into 
the  hospitals,  and  where  they  are  to  some  extent  under 
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the  direction  of  the  teachers,  together  with  the  fact  of 
there  not  being  any  large  numbers  at  any  one  school, 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  advantage  of  collecting  them 
at  one  school  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  is  the 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  difficulty  that,  unless 
you  can  pay  a  man  sufficient  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physiology,  physics,  and  so 
forth,  he  cannot  in  the  presc-nt  state  of  things  be  the 
sort  of  teacher  you  want.  If  you  were  to  have  10 
medical  schools  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  funds 
should  supply  10  efficient  teachers  of  physiology. 
The  whole  thing  turns  upon  that.  If  you  will  reduce 
those  10  to  3,  then  you  see  the  question  becomes  com- 
paratively easy.  But  I  see  no  other  way  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  see  that  anything  that  can  take  place  will 
thoroughly  improve  medical  education  in  London  until 
something  of  that  kind  is  done. 

13.671.  It  is  a  very  difficult  point,  because  it  appears 
to  me  a  lad  goes  and  enters  at  a  school  in  those  pre- 
liminary subjects,  and  that  is  his  future  permanent 
school  P — Quite  so. 

13.672.  Whereas,  if  he  were  to  enter  one  of  three, 
all  the  other  medical  schools  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  those  three  ? — I  am 
encouraged  to  think  the  thing  is  practicable,  be- 
cause of  what  happened  in  my  own  college  Some 
years  ago  three  or  four  of  the  hospital  medical  schools 
formed  a  sort  of  association  and  came  to  ask  us  if  we 
could  not  organise  a  system  of  preliminary  science 
teaching  for  their  students.  This  was  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science.  We  were  most  willing  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  could,  but  there  were  objections  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  desirable  that  we 
should  run  any  risk  of  exciting  certain  jealousies  which 
might  have  been  aroused.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
have  been  awkward  for  us  to  modify  our  course.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  have  been  done  well.  I  cite  this 
simply  to  show  that  the  medical  schools  themselves 
have  seen  the  propriety  of  doing  something  of  the 
kind. 

13.673.  It  is  very  desirable  and  very  difficult? — Yes, 
very  difficult. 

13.674.  You  used  the  words  "  ad  eundem  degree," 
but  that  wonld  mean  that  it  was  the  regular  degree  ?— 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  person  having  passed  this 
examination  should  have  a  claim  to  go  up  for  his  degree 
without  being  further  examined.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
common  meaning  of  ad  eundem. 

13.675.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  mentioned  the  University 
degree  as  being  of  a  double  character  ;  firstly,  as  being 
the  aim  of  possible  pass  men ;  and,  secondly,  as  being 
relatively  of  little  importance  to  men  who  were  to 
prosecute  studies  in  research.  In  connexion  with  that 
your  attention  has,  no  doubt,  been  called  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  you  referred  to.  There 
they  hare  a  single  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  only, 
and  Professor  Emmott,  who  appeared  before  us,  rather 
with  the  idea  of  combining  both  sections  in  one  degree, 
very  much  fought  off  any  suggestion  of  a  degree  in  the 
various  Faculties  of  Science,  Law,  and  so  forth,  in 
comparison  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ? — 
I  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  inaugural  address  at  the 
John  Hopkins  University,  and,  therefore,  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  it.  It  is  a  very  original  institution, 
and  one  which  is  doing  a  marvellously  good  work.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  should  be  quite  content  with 
that,  were  it  the  only  degree,  as  in  some  future  halcyon 
state  of  things  it  may  be. 

13.676.  But,  in  your  opinion,  a  University  degree  is 
also  open  to  every  road,  not  excluding  the  University 
Extension  Society  ?- -No.  I  want  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  a  body  which  shall  gather  to  itself 
all  the  forms  of  universitarian  culture  throughout 
London  in  the  same  way  that  the  Royal  Society  has 
gathered  to  itself  every  kind  of  scientific  culture. 
Whenever  that  is  done  the  London  University  will  take 
a  place  in  general  estimation  like  that  which  the  Royal 
Society  has  taken.  It  will  be  understood  to  be  the 
representative  of  University  culture  in  London. 

13.677.  And  while  such  a  society  may  be  said  to  have 
no  funds,  no  abiding  place,  and  no  necessary  continuity 
of  teaching,  still  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  or  a  special  Committee  ad  hoc  of  the 
University,  might  not  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Society,  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  final  degree  ? — No,  I  should  like  to  leave 
the  University  full  power.  I  should  like  to  leave  the 
organisation  as  inflexible  as  possible. 


13.678.  And.  let  it  be  a  matter  for  adjustment? —  Right  Hon. 
Quite  so.  T.  H.  Huzh$ 

13.679.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  as  your  personal  jjyjj  PhD 
opinion,  incidentally,  that  technical  schools  of  science  MD  FR  S 

for  industrial  purposes,  sach  as  the  City  and  Guilds       '  _^  ' 

Institute,  might  be  differentiated  from  schools  of  pure  ^  Qct  lg92 

science  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  ? — Yes,  .  

13.680.  It  would  be  for  the  University  to  decide 
whether  any  fresh  departure,  or  any  further  school  of 
science,  or  anything  else,  should  be  worthy  of  a  separate 
differentiation  in  that  way  ?— Yes. 

13.681.  And  that  one  might  expect  in  the  future  ? — 
I  think  so. 

13.682.  I  cannot  help  asking  one  more  question  upon 
that  ground.  Leaving  the  Councils  of  the  existing 
institutions  masters  of  their  buildings,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  I  think  you  said  that  not  only  the  control  of 
study,  but  the  control  of  finances,  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  University? — The  finances,  apart 
fron  special  endowments  and  specially  determined  be- 
quests, and  matters  of  that  kind.  How  I  think  the 
arrangement  would  work  is  this.  Let  us  take  a  case  I 
know  a  little  about — University  College.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  are  two  Chairs  there,  founded  by  Mr. 
Jodrell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  income  is.  Let  us 
suppose  it  is  400Z.  a  year.  Under  the  new  organisation 
I  should  say,  pay  in  all  the  fees  received  from  Univer- 
sity College  to  the  University  chest.  Supposing  it  was 
determined  that  a  professor  who  gave  his  whole  time  was 
to  have  800Z.  a  year,  then  I  should  consider  that  the  Uni- 
versity owed  4001.  a  year  to  the  Jodrell  Professor.  So 
that  I  should  not  touch  the  endowment,  but  I  should 
count  it.  I  should  not  say,  "Hand  over  your  endow- 
"  ment  to  us,  or  hand  over  your  buildings  to  us."  I 
should  not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  But  I  should  say, 
"  I  must  count  your  endowment  against  what  you  re- 
ceive." I  really  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  working 
of  it. 

13.683.  But  would  not  crediting  the  endowment  be 
the  same  thing  as  declaring  that  the  college  should 
credit  to  the  University  or  pay  to  it  the  trustees  the 
income  of  that  estate  ? — Mr.  Jodrell  gave  them  the 
bequest  on  the  express  understanding  that  they  should 
found  this  Chair. 

13.684.  May  I  dictate  my  own  instance,  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  as  it  is  called  now  ?  There  you  have 
a  body  of  donors  which  have,  no  doubt,  very  great  inte- 
rest in  science.  They  pay  27,000Z.  a  year  towards  it,  but 
they  also  in  their  worldly  wisdom  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  give  other  people  thereby  a  considerable 
interest  in  their  existence.  They  are  certainly  not 
inclined  to  capitalise  any  funds.  Would  you  declare 
those  donors  to  be  trustees  or  committees,  and  bound 
to  pay  over  to  the  University  their  funds? — I  was 
once  extremely  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute.  When  I  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  difficult  case. 
The  misfortune  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  was  built  where  it  is.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
at  all,  but  things  being  as  they  are,  I  think  that 
particular  case  would  require  the  most  careful  at- 
tention. 

13.685.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  would  not  desire  any  Matriculation  examina- 
tion for  entry  on  that  course  which  would  lead  to  the 
medical  degree  ? — No. 

13.686.  You  are  aware  that  the  London  University  at 
present  requires  Matriculation  to  be  passed  for  all  its 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

13.687.  We  have  been  told  by  one  witness  that  the 
question  of  Matriculation  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  but  has  been  postponed  daring  the 
sittings  of  this  Commission,  and  pending  its  report,  I 
may  assume  perhaps  from  your  answer  to  Sir  George 
Humphry,  that  if  you  had  to  handle  that  subject 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  re-adjustment  of  tho 
question  of  Matriculation  ? — Yes,  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  Matriculation  Examinations  of  every  de- 
scription. I  think  the  catching  of  a  capable  man  is 
of  so  much  more  importance  than  anything  else,  that 
I  would  make  any  sort  of  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  a 
Matriculation  Examination.  It  ought  not  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  leaving  examination  for  the  schools.  What 
the  University  is  now  doing  is  to  save  the  schools  the 
trouble  of  setting  up  the  leaving  examination  which  they 
ought  to  have.  I  think  a  large  school  ought  for  its 
own  honour  to  have  a  leaving  examination.    I  think 
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they  ought  to  take  all  the  cost  and  trouble  of  it. 
Instead  of  that  they  get  the  University  of  London 
to  do  it  for  thern. 

13.688.  I  auppose  yon  would  desire  to  see  the  leaving 
examination  under  the  control  of  the  Universities,  not 
merely  Londrn,  but  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — T  think 
the  head-master  has  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it 
than  anybody  else,  and  I  must  confess  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  in  tbe  present  transitional  state  of  things 
to  have  any  kind  of  system  that  now  exists  stereotyped. 

13.689.  You  would  not  like  to  see  the  University 
taking  charge  of  that  part  of  it  ? — No,  because  the 
hands  of  the  University  would  be  fettered  by  the 
schoolmasters.  The  University  would  be  bound  to  take 
the  education,  and  the  schoolmasters  of  Eton  and 
Harrow  are  a  good  deal  too  strong  to  be  meddled  with 
by  the  University. 

13.690.  Eton  and  Harrow  are  examined  by  the  Joint 
Board? — Yes.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  speaking  about 
things  which  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  in  my  appre- 
hension the  Joint  Board  is  governed  by  the  tradition  of 
the  schools  as  much  as  the  schools  are  governed  by  the 
Joint  Board.  I  was  atone  time  a  governor  of  Eton, 
and  I  know  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  even  for  the 
governors  to  get  any  alteration  made. 

13.691.  Then  you  do  not  suggest  any  method  by 
which  these  head-masters  should  be  controlled  or  guided 
in  their  course  of  studies  ? — There  is  something  behind 
all  that,  and  that  is  the  British  public.  Pray,  remember, 
that  whatever  the  governing  body  may  want  to  do,  or 
whatever  the  head-master  may  want  to  do,  there  is 
behind  him  the  British  public.  They  do  not  care  in 
the  slightest  degree,  as  a  rule,  for  their  children 
to  acquire  knowledge ;  they  wish  them  to  be  nice 
gentlemanly  lads  who  will  form  good  connections,  and 
when  you  are  talking  of  altering  the  system  of  a  place 
like  Eton,  I  am  sure  you  will  credit  me  with  some  zeal 
in  educational  matters,  but  there  is  an  institution 
which  has  lasted  some  centuries,  and  if  I  were  given 
carte  blanche  to-morrow,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
do  with  it.  It  does  a  great  deal  for  the  children  of  the 
richer  classes,  and  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  Universities  you  might 
spoil  the  whole  thing. 


13.692.  I  should  not  like  to  suggest  that  the  very 
great  schools  which  have  important  traditions  should 
be  too  nmch  meddled  with  by  the  University,  but  there 
remain  after  those  are  deducted  a  great  number  of 
schools  where  the  bulk  of  school  education  is  carried  on. 
Would  not  the  University  bo  strong  enough  to  deal 
with  those? — I  desire  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect 
of  the  Universities,  but,  if  you  press  me,  I  am  by  no 
means  impressed  with  the  idea  of  education  that  exists 
there,  and  in  the  present  trnasitional  state  of  opinion 
I  would  myself  repose  no  power  in  the  Universities 
by  which  they  could  stereotype  what  goes  on  in  the 
school. 

13.693.  You  would  not  feel  disposed  to  entrust  your 

University  of  the   future  with   any  such   power  ?  

Becollect  that  the  great  element,  not  only  of  stability, 
but  of  utter  conservatism,  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  the  colleges.  Those  are  the  great 
weights  which  have  kept  everything  pretty  much  where 
it  is.  In  the  London  University  of  the  future  there 
will  be  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  will  be  nothing  in 
the  scheme  to  prevent  the  broad  current  of  opinion 
exercising  the  largest  influence  on  the  organisation. 

13.694.  Then  to  such  a  University  as  you  con- 
template you  would  not  be  unwilling  to  entrust  the  duty 

of  directing  the  secondary  education  of  the  country  ?  

I  am  extremely  interested  in  settling,  firstly,  the  pri- 
mary education  of  the  country,  and,  secondly,  the 
highest.  Those  two  things  are  enough.  I  leave  se- 
condary education  to  take  care  of  itself. 

13.695.  (Lord  Eeay.)  Then  might  we  venture  to  sum 
up  your  evidence  in  this  way,  that  your  first  aim  is  to 
create  a  strong  regulative  body  ? — Just  so. 

13.696.  Which  will  reform  those  institutions  which 
care  to  be  reformed,  and  if  they  do  not  accept  the 
reform  which  that  regulative  body  proposes  they  will 
be  left  out  of  the  University  altogether  ? — Yes. 

13.697.  Your  next  aim  is  that  the  deficiencies 
which  you  have  pointed  out,  which  show  that  we  have 
not  even  got  in  London  what  you  saw  in  Zurich,  and 
still  less  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Strasbourg,  should  be 
filled  up  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  funds  would  allow  ? 
— Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


F.  Max  F.  Max  Mullek,  I 

iiller,  Esq.,  ,  . 

M.A.  13,698.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  rather  agree  with 

  Professor  Huxley  as  to  the  general  principles  of  the 

University  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have  had  the  great 
advantage  of  listening  to  Professor  Huxley's  statements 
and  I  only  regret,  that  I  was  not  aware  that  I  might 
have  brought  a  written  statement.  I  must,  like  him, 
therefore,  appeal  to  you  to  examine  me  on  any  point 
you  like. 

13.699.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  put  some 
things  down  on  paper.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  you  put  them.  First  of  all  as  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  University  ? — As  I  said  just  now,  I  agree 
with  Professor  Huxley  entirely  as  far  as  the  objects  of 
this  new  University  are  concerned.  I  venture  to  differ 
slightly  from  him  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  our 
ideal  is  to  be  realised,  and,  therefore,  I  put  down  first 
of  all  the  question  of  the  nucleus  of  the  new  University. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  University  can  only  exist  and 
prosper  if  the  entrance  to  it  and  the  exit  from  it  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Senate,  not  of  its 
constituent  colleges.  The  colleges  which  are  to  form 
part  of  this  new  University  need  not  be  extinguished  or 
absorbed.  The  new  University  should  be  willing  to 
receive  them  all,  but  alwayTs  on  its  own  terms.  Nobody 
should  come  into  a  University  without  the  University 
sSeing  that  he  is  fit  to  be  a  member  of  the  University, 
and  nobody  should  go  out  of  it  without  satisfying  the 
University  that  he  is  fit  to  call  himself  a  graduate  of 
that  body. 

13.700.  That  would  entail  leaving  the  Matriculation 
in  the  hands  of  the  University  ? — Entirely.  It  has 
been  a  great  misfortune  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
mediaeval  Universities  that  they  lost  the  power  of 
admission.  As  soon  as  you  hand  over  the  power  of 
admission  to  independent  bodies,  new  interests  come 
in  ;  independent  colleges  want  to  fill  their  rooms,  and 
they,  therefore,  admit  students  on  easier  terms.  Who 
suffers  ?  The  teaching  of  the  University.  You  must 
leach  to  the  whole  University,  and  you  must  try  to 
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reach  the  lowest  rank,  or  you  have  to  aim  at  two  or 
three  different  targets,  and  in  trying  to  aim  at  different 
targets,  sometimes  you  miss  them  all.  That  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  a  University  which  recognises  en- 
trance otherwise  than  through  one  gate. 

13.701.  Then  to  what  extent  besides  maintaining  the 
Matriculation  in  its  own  hands,  would  you  put  the 
University  over  different  institutions  ? — I  should  say  to 
everybody  who  wishes  to  come  in,  to  every  Royal  Col- 
lege, to  everv  society,  or  to  every  museum,  "  You  are 
"  welcome,  but  you  must  submit  to  our  terms,  you 
"  must  become  part  of  our  University." 

13.702.  Would  that  entail  the  appointment  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  of  the  teachers  in  the  different  institu- 
tions ? — Entirely,  after  a  time.  Of  course  one  has  to 
consider  what  is  feasible  and  what  is  not.  I  think 
Professor  Huxley's  judgment  on  that  point  is  far  su- 
perior to  my  own.  We  must  try  and  understand  what  is 
possible.  I  should  solve  that  difficulty  by  sayino-  we 
are  now  in  a  period  of  transition,  and  during  that  period 
we  are  willing  to  make  any  concession  that  can  be 
made,  but  only  for  one  life.  Any  professor,  therefore, 
who  is  a  professor  in  these  colleges  is  welcome  for  a 
time,  but  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity must  be  maintained.  After  a  time,  nobody  is  to 
be  a  professor,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  University. 

13.703.  You  think  it  would  not  be  enough  to  give  the 
University  a  veto,  but  the  University  must  have  the 
power  of  appointment? — Yes.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  you  must  appeal  to  self-interests. 
Whose  interests  is  it  that  the  professors  should  be  the  best 
that  can  be  found  ?  It  is  the  interest  of  the  professors 
themselves.  If  one  professor  suffers  the  whole  body 
suffers.  In  Germany  if  there  is  a  question  of  appointing 
a  Professor  of  Biology,  the  whole  Senate  wishes  to  get 
the  best  professor  they  can  get,  because  it  not  only  adds 
to  the  prestige  of  the  University,  but  it  indirectly 
increases  the  income  of  every  individual  professor. 
There  would  be  a  number  of  men  who  would  come  to 
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hear  this  Professor  of  Biology,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  would  come  to  the  Professors  of  Botany,  and  the 
other  professors  at  the  University.  The  individual 
interests  of  the  professors  are  identical  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  University.  So,  on  the  whole,  they  get 
the  very  best  men  that  they  can  get.  You  may  say  it 
is  a  low  motive,  but  still  it  is  a  motive  that  works. 

13.704.  Besides  appointing  teachers  in  the  different 
institutions  would  you  have  a  staff  of  University  pro- 
fessors in  aclditior  ? — I  should  say  uo  all  the  teachers 
in  the  different  institutions,  "  You  are  welcome  for  the 
"  time  being.  During  your  life-time  we  will  make 
"  the  best  of  you,  but  it  is  not  to  happen  again." 

13.705.  And  with  regard  to  the  new  professors  that 
you  appoint,  would  they  be  attached  to  different  in- 
stitutions, or  would  they  be  merely  attached  to  the  new 
University? — To  the  new  University.  The  names  of 
the  incorporated  institutions  might  remain.  In  Ger- 
many also  there  are  certain  institutions,  museums,  and 
laboratories  retaining  their  old  names,  but  it  is  nothing 
but  a  name. 

13.706.  You  would  also  have  complete  power  over 
the  buildings  and  laboratories,  and  everything  else  that 
now  are  in  the  hands  of  the  different  bodies  P — Yes. 
If  there  is  a  laboratory  on  an  old  foundation  the  trus- 
tees should  be  told  that  their  laboratory  may  retain  its 
name,  but  must  submit  to  the  organisation  of  the  whole 
University.  The  University  comes  first,  and  must  exist 
first.  Then  it  may  utilise  whatever  exists,  but  on  its 
own  terms. 

13.707.  Would  the  University  take  over  the  endow- 
ment of  the  different  institutions  ever  ? — Ipso  facto. 

13.708.  And  be  able  to  do  what  it  liked  with  them  ?— 
Yes,  because  these  institutions  would  really  become 
the  University.  They  would  no  longer  be  independent 
institutions,  they  could  not  give  degrees  or  certificates 
as  independent  institutions,  but  only  in  the  name  of  the 
University. 

13.709.  And  the  same  of  the  Medical  Schools  ?— In  the 
presence  of  Professor  Huxley,  I  do  not  venture  to  speak 
of  Medical  Schools.    I  only  think  of  my  own  subject. 

13.710.  Then  the  next  point  is  recognition  of  vested 
rights.  That  will  be  merely  what  you  told  us  about 
life  interests  ? — I  wish  to  say  sometime  about  locality. 
This  new  University  ought  to  be  localised.  It  ought  to 
be  started  as  the  London  University.  I  never  could 
find  out  by  what  right  London  University  calls  itself  a 
University.  It  is  an  examining  body  and  not  a  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  mere  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  a 
University ;  and  if  "  University "  has  its  own  his- 
torical meaning,  it  be  applied  to  the  London  Examina- 
tion Board.  Bat  at  the  same  time  I  should  not  touch 
London  University.  I  should  say,  "  By  all  means,  go 
"  on.  If  you  like  to  come  to  us,  we  will  give  and 
"  endorse  your  degrees,  but  if  you  like  to  give  your 
"  own  degrees,  go  on,  and  tlie  fittest  will  survive." 

13.711.  You  would  start  a  new  University  ? — Yes. 
and,'  if  possible,  a  new  building.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  locality.  The  only  locality  I  can  think  of  is  a 
building  which,  though  it  is  not  exactly  empty,  is  very 
roomy,  and  that  I  should  say  is  the  Imperial  Institute. 
We  want  an  Imperial  University,  and  we  have  an 
Imperial  building.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  or 
the  central  habitat  of  that  University  would  be  the 
Imperial  Institute. 

13.712.  But  our  idea  is  to  start  a  University  for 
London,  and  not  to  start  an  Imperial  University  ? — 
Whether  it  is  Imperial  or  for  Imperial  London  does  not 
matter. 

13.713.  You  wish  it  to  be  Imperial  ?— Yes ;  it  is 
meant  to  be  Imperial ;  it  is  not  to  be  provincial. 

13.714.  The  idea  of  a  great  many  people  is  that  London 
does  want  a  University  all  to  itself.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  about  that  ? — But  London 
besides  being  provincial  is  also  Imperial. 

13.715.  You  think  this  new  University  ought  to  be 
Imperial  ? — Yes,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

13.716.  Have  you  loooked  at  the  Charter  of  the 
Gres'ham  University  P — Yes,  but  that  would  only  hamper 
a  new  University. 

13.717.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  knocked  into 
shape  ? — I  think  it  might  be.  In  fact,  it  shall  be 
received  with  open  arms,  but  on  our  own  conditions. 
What  we  are  aiming  at  is  a  real  English  or  Imperial 
University,  and  what  I  think  ought  to  be  the  greatest 
University  in  the  world,  considering  all  the  appliances, 


and  all  the  old  foundations  which  would  not  be  absorbed       p  Max 

by  it,  but  really  raised  to  a  higher  station  and  to  a  MiUler,  Esq., 
more  vigorous  life.  M.A. 

13.718.  And  taken  possession  of? — By  being  incor- 
porated in  this  new  University  they  would  receive  new  2"  Cei. 
life.   

13.719.  What  institutions  would  you  take  in  this  way 
and  appropriate,  can  you  tell  us  ? — I  should  neither  call 
it  talcing  possession  of  nor  appropriating.  I  should  say 
we  are  ready  to  receive  anybody  who  likes  to  come  and 
show  them  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  if  they  gave 
their  degrees,  not  in  the  name  of  a  small  body,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  England. 

13.720.  And  leave  it  to  themselves  to  come  and  offer 
to  join  ? — Yes,  if  they  do  not  offer  to  join,  it  is  a  question 
which  lives  longest,  whether  this  new  University  or 
these  old  corporations. 

13.721.  Where  would  you  look  for  the  money  endow- 
ments, from  the  State,  or  where? — Partly  from  the 
State,  partly  from  elsewhere.  I  should  hope  that  the 
different  museums,  societies,  and  corporate  bodies  who 
join  the  new  University,  would  see  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  be  merged  and  brought  back  to  life  in  this 
new  University ,  and  that,  therefore,  their  funds  would 
follow  the  representatives  of  the  institutions. 

13.722.  You  might  hope  for  individual  endowments, 
too  ? — Certainly  ;  and  to  return  to  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute. I  ought  to  say  that  one  branch  of  the  new 
University  is  actually  located  now  in  the  Imperial 
Institute,  viz.,  the  school  of  Oriental  languages  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  is  actually 
located  in  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  there  are  rooms 
enough.  But,  even  if  lectures  are  given  in  different 
localities  in  the  West  Eud  or  in  the  City,  the  buildings 
should  all  belong  to  the  University.  That  is  the  same 
in  other  University  towns,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  so  on. 
The  buildings  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  there  is  the  academic  quarter  ;  nobody  begins  a 
lecture  until  15  minutes  after  the  time  in  order  to  give 
the  students  time  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
I  always  think  that  a  lecture  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  is  far  superior  to  one  of  an  hour. 

13.723.  Almost  the  whole  education  would  be  carried 
on  by  1  ectures  P — Lectures,  museums,  and  laboratories, 
and  particularly  seminaries  also. 

13.724.  You  would  not  be  able  to  encourage  anything 
like  close  personal  acquaintance  and  intimacy  between 
the  teachers  and  pupils,  which  is  very  useful  P— That  is 
a  very  important  point,  and  that  is  a  weak  point  in  the 
German  Universities.  There  is  very  little  intercourse 
between  the  professors  and  students,  except  the 
cleverest  students ;  a  clever  student  is  sure  to  come 
near  to  the  professor,  and  get  his  advice,  but  the 
greater  majority  of  students  go  to  the  German  Uni- 
versities, and  get  no  guidance  whatever.  That  is  a 
great  misfortune,  and  it  causes  much  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  A  young  man  goes  and  hears  a  number  of 
lectures,  and  often  misses  those  he  ought  to  hear.  The 
result  is  that  he  wastes  a  year '  or  two,  simply  because 
he  has  not  the  advice  of  a  professor.  In  the  American 
Universities  every  professor  is  supposed  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  give  them  advice,  and  that  I 
think  is  very  useful. 

13.725.  That  would  be  more  easy  in  connexion  with 
particular  colleges,  would  it  not,  than  if  these  colleges 
were  all  absorbed  ?— Absorption  does  not  mean  destruc- 
tion. These  different  colleges  and  their  buildings  would 
exist  just  the  same,  only  their  whole  spirit  would  come 
from  the  University,  not  from  their  separate  centres  of 
interest. 

13.726.  I  understand  you  would  start  entirely  afresh, 
and  try  to  make  a  new  University.  Have  you  thought 
at  all  of  what  its  constitution  would  be  ?  I  suppose  its 
governing  body  would  be  a  Senate  P — The  governing 
body  would  be  a  Senate,  because  here  again  the  Senate, 
consisting  of  professors,  is  the  only  body  whose  own 
individual  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
University. 

13.727.  And  the  professors  would  be  largely  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate,  would  they  ? — The  Senate  should, 
I  think,  consist  entirely  of  professors,  of  all  the  pro- 
fessores  ordinarii. 

13.728.  Like  in  the  case  of  the  German  Universities  ? 
—Yes. 

13.729.  You  would  have  nobody  nominated  by  the 
Crown  P — Every  professor  is  in  the  end  nominated  by 
the  Crown. 
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F.  Max  13.730.  But  not  like  some  of  the  present  Crown 

Miiller,  Esq.,    nominees  of  the  London  University.    You  would  have 
M.A.         nobody  elected  by  the  Crown.    You  would  have  them 

  all  elected  by  the  professors  ? — They  should  all  be 

27  Oct.  1892.    selected  by  the  professors,  except  certain  officials.  Much 
  of  the  administrative  work  might  be  done  by  Govern- 
ment officials.    The  fees  for  lectures,  for  instance,  are 
collected  in  German  Universities  by  a  Government 
official,  the  Quaaster  of  the  University. 

13,731.  Would  you  bring  the  Government  in  in  this 
new  University  ? — Something  like  the  Government.  I 
thiuk  public  opinion  ought  to  be  represented. 

13,732'.  How  would  that  be  done  ? — By  a  President  of 
the  Council,  I  suppose,  or  some  educational  department 
of  the  Ministry. 

13.733.  Somebody  nominated  by  the  Crown  ?— Yes, 
but  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

13.734.  Do  you  agree  with  Boards  of  Studies  elected 
by  the  different  Faculties  ? — I  think  they  answer  very 
well. 

13.735.  And  that  these  Boards  of  Studies  should  be 
consulted  as  to  the  curricula  and  syllabuses  of  the 
examination  ?— Yes  I  do  not  see  who  else  could  be 
consulted. 

1 3.736.  And  do  you  think  that  the  University  ought 
to  be  divided  into  different  Faculties— different  groups 
of  teachers  ? — Yes.  And  those  Faculties,  of  course,  can 
be  subdivided.  There  should  be  sub- Faculties  of  course. 
The  old  tradition  is  that  there  is  one  Medical  Faculty, 
but  that  Medical  Faculty  should  be  sub-divided  into 
three  or  four  different  Faculties.  There  is  physical 
science,  independent  of  practical  medicine.  There  are 
preliminary  subjects,  such  as  botany,  chemistry,  and 
even  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin,  required  for 
a  man  who  wants  to  pass  his  final  examination  in 
medicine. 

13.737.  Would  you  have  to  have  a  Board  of  Studies 
for  each  sub-division,  or  one  Board  of  Studies  for  each 
Faculty  ? — There  is  one  for  each  sub-Faculty,  and  one 
for  the  whole  Faculty. 

13.738.  A  Board  of  Studies  ?  -Yes. 

13.739.  And  this  Board  of  Studies  for  each  subdivi- 
sion has  a  voice,  has  it  ?  The  chief  thing  that  a  Board 
of  Studies  has  to  do  in  a  school  is  to  arrange  the  scheme 
of  examinations  ?— Yes.  Well,  the  examination,  of 
course,  is  the  chief  difficulty.  One  growing  difficulty 
is  that  the  number  of  students  is  so  large  that  it 
becomes  physically  impossible  to  examine  each  as  he 
ought  to  be  examined.  Anyhow  the  time  of  the  pro- 
fessors is  too  valuable  to  bo  spent  in  the  examination  of 
thousands  of  young  men  ;  still  I  agree  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  teachers  should  be  the  examiners.  I 
feel  that  very  strongly. 

13.740.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  an 
objection,  that  they  would  be  partial  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  to  favourite  "pupils  ? — I  do  not  think  that  danger 
exists.  The  real  danger,  1  think,  is  that  an  examiner 
is  apt  to  be  not  quite  fair  to  his  own  pupils.  That  is 
my  own  experience.  If  I  open  the  papers,  and  see  one 
or  two  pages  taken  from  a  book  of  my  own  I  say : 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  this  man.  He  has  learnt  it,  and 
"  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  but  still  he  got  it  all 
"  out  of  my  own  teaching."  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
examiner  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  his  great  object 
ought  to  be,  not  to  find  out  what  a  man  does  not  know, 
but  to  find  -rat  what  a  man  knows,  and  that  his  own 
teacher  can  do  best.  Of  course  you  must  have  certain 
safeguards.  In  a  German  University,  for  instance,  the 
whole  of  the  Senate  is  present  at  an  examination,  or  may 
be.    Any  member  of  the  Senate  may  ask  a  question. 

13.741.  The  teacher  is  always  the  examiner? — He  is 
always  there. 

13.742.  I  suppose  the  difficulty  would  be  where  some 
of  those  he  examines  were  some  of  his  own  pupils,  and 
some  were  not.  Then  he  would  either  be  partial  to  his 
own  pupils  or  the  other  way  ? — That  is  a  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  people  are  to  be  examined 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  University  they  must  take 
their  chance.  Those  who  belong  to  the  University 
ou"ht  to  have  the  right  to  be  examined  by  their  teachers 
in  the  presence  of  independent  judges. 

13.743.  Or  perhaps  their  teachers  join  with  an  inde- 
pendent examiner  ?— Yes.  Mistrust  will  always  exist 
in  the  minds  of  the  public,  but  anybody  who  has  been 
an  examiner  knows  that  downright  dishonesty  among 
examiners  does  not  exist  in  reality. 


13.744.  The  difference  between  your  plan  and  that 
of  most  of  the  others  is  that  you  would  have  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Senate  to  consist  of  men  elected  by 
the  professors,  perhaps  somebody  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  superintend  them,  but  the  bulk  would  be 
professors  ? — Ye  s . 

13.745.  Then  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  profes- 
sors, would  you  have  them  paid  partly  by  fees  P — The 
fees  should  go  towards  a  common  University  chest, 
because  the  difficulty  is  that  certain  subjects  are  such 
that  you  cannot  expect  a  large  number  of  students, 
therefore  the  professors  who  teach  those  subjects  ought 
to  receive  a  certain  share  only  of  the  fees  which  belong 
to  the  University,  and  which  are  raised  on  account  of 
the  University.  There  are  some  professors  in  German 
Universities  who  make  too  large  an  income.  In  a  very 
well  known  case,  that  of  Professor  Savigory  who  was 
Professor  of  Law  at  Berlin,  the  King  wished  him  to  be 
Minister  of  Justice,  but  he  said :  "  I  cannot  afford 
"  it.  My  income  as  professor  is  larger  than  it  would 
"  be  as  Minister  of  Justice."  And  it  stands  to  reason  : 
if  he  has  two  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  four  hours  a 
week ;  another,  of  two  hours  ;  he  charges  two  louia 
d'or,  say  two  guineas,  for  one  course,  and  one  guinea 
for  the  other.  He  gives  those  two  courses  twice  a  year. 
If  he  has  400  pupils,  this  would  show  an  income  of 
2,400/.,  which  in  Germany  is  a  very  large  sum. 

13.746.  In  Germany  it  is  not  the  system  to  have  a 
common  fund  ? — No. 

13.747.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  What  subject  was  that 
salary  in  p — In  law.  But  it  is  just  the  same  in  theology. 
I  attended  Professor  Neander's  lectures  on  Church 
history.  There  were  400  pupils  there,  and  he  received 
his  two  guineas  from  each.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
receive  it  himself.  The  University  collects  it,  but  he 
gets  the  whole  sum,  excep  what  he  remits  to  poor 
students. 

13.748.  (Chairman.)  And  you  do  not  think  that  is 
right  ? — Well,  I  tbink  it  is  unfair  to  professors  who 
teach  but  popular  subjects. 

13.749.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  subject 
of  degrees  ? — A  degree  should  certainly  be  given  by  the 
professors  of  the  University,  but  a  degree  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a  certificate  that  a  man  has  done  his 
duty  during  his  stay  at  the  University.  It  should  be 
an  indication  of  an  academic  status,  and  nothing  else. 

13.750.  You  said  you  did  not  care  to  say  anything 
about  the  Medical  Schools.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  law.  Have  you  made  out  how  that  would  be  brought 
in  at  all  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  old  examining  bodies  which  now  exist,  whether  in 
law  or  in  medicine,  should  be  done  away  with — far  from 
it — only  they  should  in  future  teach,  examine,  and  grant 
degrees  in  the  name  of  the  University.  During  a  period 
of  transition  they  should  be  interfered  with  very  little 
indeed,  but  still  the  highest  authority  should  always  be 
the  University. 

13.751.  With  regard  to  law,  you  would  have  to  act 
in  harmony  with  the  only  existing  body  which  really 
teaches  practical  law,  which  is  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education? — Yes,  only  teaching  should  be  given  within 
the  University,  if  it  is  to  be  given  at  all. 

13.752.  By  the  same  people  who  give  it  now  ? — If 
they  are  willing  to  give  it. 

13.753.  The  University  being  supreme  ? — Yes,  and 
they  themselves  representing  in  future  the  supremacy 
of  the  University.    It  is  a  question  of  name  simply. 

13.754.  I  think  I  see  the  general  scope.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  more  particulars  you 
would  wish  to  give  ? — I  regret  that  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  might  have  given  written  evidence,  and  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  write  what 
I  should  wish  to  say  in  order  to  give  to  England  the 
best  University  in  the  world. 

(Chairman.)  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  it  and 
will  put  it  in  our  Appendix. 

13.755.  (Lord  Beay.)  With  regard  to  the  selection  of 
professors,  in  Germany  there  is  a  system  which  we 
might  call  a  system  of  promotion  of  professors  from 
the  lower  ranks — assistant  privat-docent,  professor 
extraordinarius,  and  professor  ordinarius.  Would  you 
consider  the  new  University  well  advised  in  following 
that  system  ? — It  seems  to  me  to  answer  extroinely 
well.  Of  course  the  danger  is  for  the  old  professors 
to  become  indolent.  In  the  German  University  they 
are  kept  alive  by  the  professor  extraordinarius,  and  the 
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professor  extraoi'dinaxiws  is  kept  alive  by  the  Privat- 
clocent.  The  real  advantage  is  that  the  University 
offers  a  well-established  career.  The  great  difficulty 
in  a  country  like  England  is  that  almost  every  career- 
is  more  or  less  of  a  lottery,  particularly  the  academic 
career.  In  Germany  if  you  once  take  the  first  step, 
and  do  your  duty,  you  are  sure  to  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  tree.  The  privat-docent  becomes  in  time  professor 
extraordinarius,  and  the  professor  extraordinarius  be- 
comes professor  ordinarius. 

13.756.  Tou  would  like  to  create  for  the  students  an 
incentive  to  scientific  labour  by  promotion  from  privat- 
docent,  professor  extraordinarius,  to  professor  ordi- 
narius, and  if  he  prosecuted  his  scientific  career  he 
would  thereby  secure  for  himself  finally  a  Chair  ? — Yes. 

13.757.  So  that  the  Chair  would  not  be  the  result  of 
the  exercise  of  patronage  or  of  any  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, but  would  distinctly  be  the  result  of  his  own 
scientific  exertions  ? — It  is  so. 

13.758.  Tou  would  create  a  career  for  professors  ? — 
Tes,  it  should  be  an  open  career  and  a  safe  career. 

13.759.  I  understood  that  you  would  distinctly  make 
in  the  new  University  the  Faculty  its  most  powerful 
unit.  Tou  would  give  to  the  Faculty  the  supervision 
of  studies  and  examinations  ? — Tes,  in  each  Faculty. 
And  then  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  all  the  Faculties 
the  Senatus  academicus,  where  general  questions  may 
be  discussed. 

13.760.  And  you  would  compose  that  Faculty  only  of 
the  professors  recognised  by  the  University,  who  would 
be  the  equivalents  of  what  are  called  in  Germany  the 
Ordinary  Professors  ? — Tes. 

13.761.  The  lower  class  of  teachers  would  not  be 
members  of  the  Faculty,  but  they  might  be  called  upon 
by  the  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  to  deliberate 
with  them  ? — Tes,  but  without  a  vote. 

13.762.  Then  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors, you  would  let  the  Faculty  consider  the  subject 
in  the  first  instance,  but  the  proposal  reaches  all  the 
other  Faculties,  before  the  governing  body,  the  whole 
Senate  of  professors  would  be  consulted  and  would  give 
their  opinion  ? — Of  course  in  practice  if  the  special 
Faculty  nominate  one  professor,  the  other  Faculties 
accept  him,  unless  they  know  that  there  is  some  scan- 
dalous proceeding  going  on.  There  are  drawbacks  in 
all  systems  of  nomination,  in  the  German  system  and  in 
the  English  system,  but  I  should  try  to  get  the  interest 
of  the  electors  to  be  the  same  as  the  interest  of  the 
University.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Tou  say  to  each  Faculty,  "  Give  us 
your  best  men." — Of  course  there  are  friendships,  and 
cliques  everywhere — but  in  any  glaring  case,  the  other 
Faculties  can  interfere  or  warn  the  Ministers  of 
Education. 

13.763.  Tou  would  have  a  double  corrective,  in  the 
first  place,  all  the  Faculties,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
final  control  of  the  governing  body  ? — Tes,  whatever 
that  governing  body  may  be  in  England  or  in  Germany. 

13.764.  The  Faculties  would  be  composed  of  pro- 
fessors only,  but  in  the  governing  body  you  would  see 
no  objection  to  admit  outsiders  ? — Tou  must  have  in 
England  representatives  of  public  opinion,  public 
opinion  will  be  heard,  and  should  have  a  recognised 
channel  for  making  itself  heard  and  felt. 

13.765.  The  chief  guarantee  against  the  lowering  of 
degrees,  you  "do  not  seek  in  the  examinations,  but 
in  the  excellence  of  the  teaching,  and  in  the  careful 
selection  of  the  professors  ? — That  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  every  University,  to  get  the  very  best 
professors  you  can.  Then  comes  the  question,  is  a 
good  professor  a  good  teacher  ?  There,  again,  you 
cannot  lay  down  a  general  law,  but  I  say,  as  a  rule,  the 
man  most  devoted  to  his  own  subject  is  in  the  long  run 
the  best  teacher.  He  is  not  the  best  coach  perhaps, 
but  he  is  the  one  who  will  excite  love  of  knowledge, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  help  a  man  to  acquire  what  is 
really  valuable  for  life.  A  clever  student  will  become 
first  of  all  an  assistant,  then  a  friend  of  the  professor, 
and  he  will  go  into  the  workshop ;  whereas  we  simply 
keep  him  at  the  show  window. 

13.766.  And  to  save  the  time  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessor, you  would  allow  the  examinations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  assistant  professors  who  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  which  had  been  imparted 
to  the  student  by  his  professors  ? — I  think  that  must  be 
so.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  professor  to 
examine  the  candidates  every  month,  and  the  whole 
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year  through.    A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  assistant        p.  Max 
examiners.     There  might  be  a  kind  of  preliminary    Mutter,  Esq., 
examination  which  would  eliminate  a  good  many  men  M.A. 

not  fit  for  a  degree.    Then  if  you  got  a  report  from  a   

certain  number  of  assistant  examiners,  the  chief  ex-     27  Oct.  1892. 

aminers,  or  those  who  give  the  degree,  might  still  

satisfy  themselves  that  the  work  of  the  assistant 
examiners  was  well  done.  That  is  extremely  easy 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  classical  scholarships.  If 
the  assistant  examiners  will  simply  write  down  proper 
notes  the  head  examiner  will  form  his  opinion  accord- 
ingly. 

13.767.  Tou  attach  importance  to  the  Matriculation, 
not  only  because  it  would  prevent  the  classes  being 
encumbered  by  students  not  fit  to  attend  the  lectures, 
but  you  also  attach  importance  to  it,  because  thereby 
you  hope  to  improve  the  average  of  the  boys  from  the 
secondary  schools  ? — Tes  ;  first  of  all  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  sine  qua  nan  that  there  should  be  a  certain  level 
below  which  you  need  not  suppose  that  the  members  of 
your  audience  will  fall.  The  practical  consequence  will 
be  that  a  University  which  has  hitherto  admitted  men 
which  are  not  fit  to  follow  University  courses  would 
for  &  time  find  some  of  its  colleges  empty  ;  but  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Our  public  schools  would  exert 
themselves  and  in  time  fill  those  colleges  with  men  who 
are  fit  to  be  members  of  the  University.  That  painful 
transitional  stage  when  certain  colleges  will  be  empty 
will  be  a  terrible  time.  But  the  first  consideration 
should  be  the  University,  not  the  colleges.  The  Uni- 
versity should  raise  the  colleges,  instead  of  allowing 
itself  to  be  strangled  by  them. 

13.768.  Coming  to  your  own  branch  of  science,  how 
would  you  organise  the  teaching  of  Oriental  studies  in 
the  new  University  ? — I  have  given  my  opinion  upon 
that  subject  with  regard  to  the  new  school  of  Oriental 
languages  which  has  been  opened  at  the  Imperial 
Institute.  Our  chief  object  at  present  is  to  get  the  best 
professors,  but  we  have  not  got  the  money  yet  for 
paying  them  properly.  They  receive  nothing.  We  are 
trying  very  hard  to  get  some  help  from  some  of  the 
City  Companies.  The  first  thing  is  that  you  must  have 
professors,  and  you  cannot  expect  professors  to  work 
for  nothing.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  professors  we  shall 
make  it  known  that  they  are  there  at  the  service  of  the 
public,  ready  to  teach  Hindostanee,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  other  modern  Oriental  languages.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  there  are  mercantile  houses 
most  anxious  to  get  young  men  as  travellers,  who  will 
be  able  to  converse  with  people  in  the  East,  and  open 
new  markets  in  the  East.  If  it  became  known  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  that  class  of  men,  I  think  young 
commercial  men  wrould  come  and  attend  our  lectures, 
particularly  in  the  evenings.  I  know  a  large  calico 
printer,  who  prints  for  India,  Africa,  and  China.  Ho 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  must  know  what  patterns  to 
use  for  each  country  in  the  East,  or  my  business  will 
suffer,"  "  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  if  I  print  a  god  in 
blue  who  ought  to  be  in  green,  that  stuff  will  not  sell." 
This  shows  that  a  combination  of  commercial  know- 
ledge with  foreign  languages  is  important,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  I  think  we  may  best  see  from  the  enormous 
expenditure  which  foreign  governments  are  incurring 
at  the  present  moment  in  order  to  produce  a  staff  of 
young  men  possessed  of  those  qualifications.  They  have 
doubled  their  seminaries  for  Oriental  languages,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  lectures,  attended  by  missionaries 
and  diplomatists  and  chiefly  by  commercial  people. 
They  get  the  best  men  possible  to  teach,  and  the  whole 
expense  is  borne  by  the  Government,  that  is  to  say  by 
taxation  of  the  country.    This  is  not  done  for  nothing. 

13.769.  Then  you  consider  that  both  for  linguistic 
and  philological  purposes  and  professional  purposes  an 
Oriental  school  in  London  attached  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  would  have  a  good  future  before  it? — Tes,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known.  We  have  the  rooms,  we  have 
the  library  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  we  have  the 
professors,  but  their  lectures  are  hardly  known.  Wo 
have  scholarships,  but  as  yet  no  candidates.  And  our 
professors  receive  nothing  ! 

13.770.  When  you  spoke  of  the  University  being 
Imperial,  you  meant  thereby  that  a  University  such  as 
London  ought  to  have,  would  attract  students  from  the 
Colonies,  from  India,  and  also  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  ? — Tes,  and  in  that  sense  I  should  say  a  National 
University  located  in  Loudon  would  be  an  Imperial 
University. 

13.771.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Tou  have  referred  to 
a  seminary  as  a  constituent  of  a  German  University. 
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would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ?— It  is  to 
remedy  a  defect  inherent  in  the  system  of  German 
Universities.  The  weak  point  in  a  German  University 
is  that  an  undergraduate  has  no  right  to  call  upon  a 
professor  unless  he  has  a  letter  of  introduction.  That 
is  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  each  professor  having 
either  a  seminary  or  a  society.  If  that  is  known,  an 
undergratuate  tries  to  get  admitted.  He  has  to  write 
an  essay,  if  he  wants  to  be  admitted.  If  the  professor 
approves  of  his  essay,  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
seminary  or  society.  Then  he  comes  into  contact  with 
the  professor,  and  the  professor  will  tell  him  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do.  I  speak  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  soon  became  a  member  of  the  Classical  Seminary 
under  Gottfried  Hermann,  of  the  Latin  Society  under 
Hacept,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  under  Lotyz. 
The  first  thing  that  Hermann  did  was  to  warn  me 
against  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  "  a  most  dangerous 
innovation,"  he  called  it.  Still  I  found  it  useful. 
Soon  afterwards  the  professor  would  say  :  "  I  wish  you 


would  read  this  book  for  me,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it."  That  is  an  enormous  help.  The  next 
thing  would  be  that  he  would  give  to  one  of  his 
pupils  a  manuscript  and  say,  "Collate  this  for  me, 
and  give  me  your  collation."  By  that  means  a  student 
makes  himself  useful  to  the  professor,  and  the  professor 
repays  him  by  guiding  his  studies  and  thinking  of  him 
when  there  is  an  opening. 

13.772.  Is  a  society  the  same  thing  as  a  seminary  p — 
The  seminary  is  a  society  which  derives  a  certain  sup- 
port from  Government.  You  receive  a  small  sum  every 
year  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  seminary.  If  you  are 
a  member  of  the  society  you  have  simply  the  honour  of 
it,  but  710  emolument. 

13.773.  It  is  really  a  school  under  the  professor  ? — 
Yes,  you  meet  once  a  week,  read  a  paper  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  presence  of  the  professor,  then  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  professor,  and  whenever 
you  like,  of  consulting  him. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  12  o'clock. 


Thirtieth  Day. 
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P.  H.  Pye-Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


13.774.  (Chairman.)  You  contributed  a  letter  to 
the  last  Commission,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  ? — Yes. 

13.775.  That  gave  your  views  at  the  time  with 
regard  to  the  subject,  which  is  before  us  ? — Yes. 

13.776.  I  think  at  that  time  you  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  present  University  of  London  taking 
part  in  any  new  arrangement  that  was  to  take  place  ? 
Are  you  still  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  strongly. 

13.777.  Do  you  think  that  in  spite  of  their  failure 
during  the  last  two  years  to  come  forward  and  accept 
the  position  which  was  offered  to  them,  we  may  still 
hope  that  they  will  do  something  in  that  way  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  That  failure  was  due  to  causes  which  need 
no  longer  operate. 

13.778.  Do  you  think  that  the  Convocation  of 
London  University  would  be  more  willing  to  accept  a 
scheme  like  that  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the 
Senate? — I  think  probably  they  would,  but  I  hope 
that  the  scheme  itself  would  be  much  better.  The 
scheme  was  a  forced  one,  and  I  do  not  think  ex- 
pressed the  real  opinions  of  the  majority  even  of  the 
Senate. 

13.779.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  were  to  elaborate 
a  scheme  the  Senate  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  it  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  for  one's  colleagues,  "but 
I  should  think  so.  I  think  the  majority  both  of 
Senate  and  Convocation  would.  I  think  this  Com- 
mission would  speak  with  an  authority  very  different 
from  anything  which  has  preceded  it. 


13.780.  And  supposing  Convocation  not  to  agree, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  means  of  over-riding 
it,  and  compelling  it  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — That  is  a  question  for  a  states- 
man. I  suppose  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  any- 
thing. I  do  not  know  an  academical  means.  I  should 
hope  it  would  not  be  needed.  I  think  Convocation 
would  be  reasonable. 

13.781.  You'  are  very  strong  against  there  being 
two  Universities  for  London,  are  you? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  fatal  to  ever  making  a  real  strong  Uni-, 
versity. 

13.782.  You  would  be  against,  not  only  the 
Gresham  Charter,  but  whatever  University  we  might 
construct,  if  it  did  not  embrace  London  University, 
and  if  the  London  University  still  went  on,  you  think 
it  would  be  objectionable  ? — I  think  they  would  ruin 
each  other. 

13.783.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  would 
injure  each  other  ? — Chiefly  in  two  ways ;  first, 
to  make  a  real  University  fit  for  and  worthy  of  Lon- 
don considerable  funds  are  necessary,  and,  whether 
or  not  help  were  obtained  from  the  Treasury  at 
first,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  country  like 
England  and  in  a  city  like  London  there  are  large 
sums  available  for  public  purposes  of  this  kind,  and 
they  would,  I  think  there  can  no  doubt,  be  freely 
given  to  the  University  of  London.  But  to  divide 
that  into  two  things,  a  University  so  called,  which 
would  not  be  a  London  University  really,  and  the 
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Gresham  University,  which  would  have  to  be  ex-_ 
plained,  which  people  would  not  know  of,  and  which 
would  be  continually  confounded  s  unetimes  with 
University  College  and  sometimes  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  would  just  spoil  any  chance  of  adequate 
recognition  and  endowment. 

13,784.  Has  the  present  University  of  London  re- 
ceived much  in  the  way  of  private  endowment  ? — Not 
much. 

13,78o.  I  suppose  if  it  is  to  be  merely  an  examin- 
ing body  it  would  not  want  much,  would  it  ? — Per- 
haps more  than  would  appear.  We  now  want  fresh 
laboratories.  We  have  been  dunning  the  Treasury 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  have  not  got  them  yet. 
But,  apart  from  that,  the  existing  University  is  already 
something  more  than  an  examining  body.  We  have 
had  the  Brown  Bequest,  which  has  been  used  for  the 
advancement  of  science  in  the  erection  of  the  Brown 
Institution  which  does  extremely  good  work. 

13,76G.  That  is  your  principal  objection,  that  it 
was  interference  with  endowments.  Is  there  any 
other  ?  The  second  one  touches  examinations.  At 
present  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
rank  as  they  deserve  to  rank  very  high,  those  of 
medicine,  those  of  science,  and  I  believe  those  of  law, 
and  even  those  of  arts,  though  not  so  high  as  the 
others.  But  they  all  rank  high,  and  the  examina- 
tions are  probably  more  severe  than,  or  as  severe  as, 
those  of  any  other  British  University.  That  reputa- 
tion is  the  strong  point  of  the  existing  University 
of  London.  If  another  University  side  by  side  were 
founded,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  have  to  bring 
the  standard  of  its  degrees  very  decidedly  below  the 
btandard  of  the  existing  University,  or  it  would  get 
no  students.  No  ambitious  young  man  would  go 
there  when  he  found  he  could  pass  the  examination 
of  the  University  of  London. 

13.787.  You  take  it  that  the  present  University  of 
London  degree  would  always  be  thought  more  of  than 
the  new  one  ? — It  would  certainly  start  much  better, 
and  it  would  only  have  to  keep  up  its  standard  to  keep 
the  advantage.  All  the  clever  and  ambitious  young 
men  would  go  there,  and  the  new  University  would 
always  be  a  poor  thing. 

13.788.  You  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  if  the 
University  of  London  took  the  work  they  would 
maintain  their  pi'esent  degrees  exactly  as  they  are  ? — 
I  hope  they  would,  but  in  any  case  thfere  would  ba  no 
occasion  to  bring  them  down,  whereas  the  proposed 
Gresham  University  would  be  bound  to  bring  their 
degrees  down  in  order  to  get  custom. 

13  789.  You  would  not  contemplate  the  idea  of  the 
University  of  London,  supposing  it  to  undertake  the 
task,  having  a  separate  side,  and  having  separate  de- 
grees for  those  who  come  from  the  constituent  colleges, 
from  those  that  they  give  to  the  whole  world  now  ? — 
I  am  not  opposed  to  that  now. 

13.790.  Then  they  would  be  giving  two  different 
sorts  >f  degrees,  one  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  medical 
students,  and  the  other  of  the  same  description  as 
those  that  they  give  now  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do 
not  make  myself  clear  perhaps.  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  if  the  degrees  were  to  be  lowered  to  meet 
the  wants  of  anybody.  I  think  they  should  be  kept 
as  high  as  possible,  but  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  there  being  two  sides  to  the  University  in  this 
sense,  that  it  would  be  opsn  to  outsiders  as  well  as  to 
collegiate  students.  But  the  standard  should  be,  I 
think,  still  the  same. 

13.791.  The  same  papers? — Yes;  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  would  say  the  same  papers. 

13.792.  Practically  the  same  examination  ? — Prac- 
tically the  same  examination. 

13.793.  Admitting  the  students  of  the  affiliated  col- 
leges and  outsiders  as  well  ? — -Quite  so. 

13.794.  The  idea  of  a  teaching  LTniversity  is  that 
there  should  be  some  close  connexion  between  the 
teaching  and  the  examination,  and  that  this  should  be 
secured  by  the  teachers  having  a  voice  in  deciding  the 
curricula  of  the  examinations.  This,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  put  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 


colleges  affiliated  to  the  University,  and  represented 
on  the  Boards  of  Studies  at  an  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  outsiders.  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
an  objection  to  that  ? — I  think  that  is  very  much 
exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Commission 
were  to  look  through  the  Calendar  of  the  University 
of  London,  they  would  find  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  examiners  have  always  been  teachers  in 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  London 
Medical  Schools.  They  are  so  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  do  examine  their  own  pupils. 

13.795.  You  think  that  this  does  not  put  outsiders, 
who  come  from  the  country  at  a  disadvantage  ? — I 
think  not. 

13.796.  Particularly  if  theie  were  outside  examiners? 
— I  think  not.  If  you  look  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh  there  is  always  a  number  of  outside  exami- 
ners coming  in. 

13.797.  But  not  to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  the  London  University,  whose  candidates 
come  generally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  ? — I  was  not  speaking  of  candidates,  but  of 
outside  examiners.  I  mean  that  these  Universities 
combine  the  examinations  by  the  local  teachers  with 
the  independent  influence  of  an  outside  examiner. 
Practically,  you  will  rind  that  it  is  very  much  the 
same  at  the  University  of  London.  Almost  always 
you  will  find  a  teacher  examiner  along  with  one  that 
is  not.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  some  Faculties  you 
would  not  find  more  teachers  examining  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  than  at  Cambridge. 

13.798.  London  University  at  the  present  moment 
does  fulfil  very  much  the  office  of  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity if  what  you  say  is  the  case  ? — In  so  far  as  the 
teachers  have  a  fair  share  of  examination,  certainly  ; 
but,  as  a  teacher  myself,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  teachers  should  have  more  share  in  framing 
regulations,  and  that  it  should  not  be,  if  I  may  say  so, 
a  haphazard  or  occasional  thing,  but  should  be  done 
in  a  definite  and  regular  way ;  and  the  Senate  of  the 
University  have,  I  think,  shown  their  sense  of  that 
want  by  again  and  again,  in  the  various  schemes  that 
they  have  brought  forward  for  reforming  the  Uni- 
versity, providing  for  Boards  of  Studies  of  teachers, 
and  generally  examiners  with  them,  who  should 
reguiarly,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  advise  the  Seriate. 
That  seems  to  me  a  very  desirable  improvement.  It 
gives  the  teachers  a  position  which  is  only  just  to  them, 
and  which  would  greatly  improve  the  University. 

13.799.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  Faculties  electing 
Boards  of  Studies  and  of  Boards  of  Studies  having  a 
voice  ? — Yes. 

13.800.  And  you  are  also  in  favour  of  re-modelling 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  so  as  to 
represent  the  teachers  more  than  they  represent  them 
now  ? — Yes. 

13.801.  You  told  me,  I  think,  that  you  did  not 
quite  approve  of  the  last  scheme  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  rejected  by  Convocation.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
chief  points  that  you  object  to  in  it? — Chiefly,  I 
think,  it  gave  a  great  deal  too  much  to  University 
College  and  King's  College.  The  Senate  were 
threatened  with  this  Gresham  Charter,  and,  practi- 
cally, we  yielded  almost  everything  that  was  asked. 
I  think  we  gave  too  much. 

13.802.  Do  you  think  they  gave  too  many  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  was  the  most  important  thing. 

1 3.803.  What  was  the  most  important  concession  ? 
— I  think  the  most  important  was  allowing  some  of 
the  examinations  to  take  place  at  the  two  colleges. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  teachers  ought  to  have  an 
infiuence  in  advising  the  curricula,  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  teachers  ought  to  be  on  the  Governing  Body  ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  old  principle  which 
has  been  so  often  recognised  is  a  good  one;  time  the 
examining  part  of  a  University  should  be  distinct 
from  the  teaching;  that  it  is  not  wise  cither  for 
teachers  or  for  pupils  that  the  teachers  should  directly 
and  immediately  examine  their  own  pupils,  and  give 
them  degrees. 
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P.  H.  13,804.  Not  even  for  the  preliminary  examination  ? 

Pe'Si{tn     —I  thitlk  not- 
FRS  13,805.  But  you  do  not  object  to  the  teacher  exa- 

J  '_'        mining  in  conjunction  with  an  external  examiner  ?-— 

28  Oct.  1892.    No,  especially  when  he  will  have  others  besides  his 

  own  pupils.    That  seems  to  me  to  make  a  difference. 

1*3,806.  That  seems  to  me  to  introduce  difficulties 

of  another  sort ;  because  he  might  favour  his  own 

pupils,  and  disfavour  outsiders  ? — I  do  not  think  thai 

is  found  in  practice,  either  at  the  University  or,  at 

what  is  called  the  Conjoint  (Medical)  Examination  in 

London,  which  is  conducted  just  on  that  principle. 

I  have  examined  there  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have 

never  heard  any  complaint  on  the  ground  of  partiality. 

13.807.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  The  teacher 
there  never  examines  his  own  pupils  ? — He  never 
examines  his  owns  pupils  individually ;  but  they  are 
all  teachers,  and  they  all  examine  their  pupils  col- 
lectively. 

13.808.  But  the  pupil  is  always  referred  to  the 
teacher  who  is  not  his  own  teacher  ? — Yes,  and  so  it 
is  at  the  University  of  London.  When  Professor 
Burdon  Sanderson  and  myself  were  examining  to- 
gether when  a  man  came  from  Guy's,  Professor 
Sanderson  always  took  him. 

13.809.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  provincial  colleges  represented  in  any  way  in 
this  new  University  ?  Supposing  the  London  Univer- 
sity is  reconstituted  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  now 
made  upon  it,  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  provincial  colleges  to  be  represented  as  they  are 
in  this  draft  scheme  ? — That  I  regard  as  a  political 
question.  It  may  be  necessary,  but  on  academical 
grounds  I  would  much  rather  not  have  them.  I  would 
have  a  University  for  London  allowing  outsiders,  and 
anybody  outside  Loudon  would  be  an  outsider. 

13.810.  Then  with  regard  to  the  medical  side  of 
the  question,  you  have  a  note  about  the  academical 
character  of  the  London  Medical  Schools.  Is  it  that 
you  think  them  too  academical,  or  not  sufficiently 
academical  ? — I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognised 
that  they  are  academical  institutions.  The  old  plan  of 
medical  students  being  apprenticed  in  the  country  to 
the  art  and  trade  of  an  apothecary,  and  then  coming 
up  to  walk  the  hospitals  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  or  possibly  two  years,  applied  to  medicine  50 
years  ago ;  but  the  course  has  been  entirely  altered 
since,  and  at  the  present  time  the  great  schools  are 
thoroughly  academical  institutions  quite  as  much  as, 
and  in  .some  respects  more,  than  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  almost  as  much  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

13.811.  Is  the  scientific  teaching  equal  to  the  prac- 
tical teaching  ? — I  think  it  is  as  good,  but  one  would 
like  to  see  it  both  better  still. 

13.812.  You  would  not  wish  to  interfere  too  much 
with  the  present  Medical  Schools.  Are  they  doing  good 
work,  or  would  you  wish  to  give  medical  instruction 
in  a  different  way  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  them 
in  any  way.  I  belong  myself  to  one,  and  I  am  much 
attached  to  it.  But  I  think  we  should  be  better 
for  forming  part  of  a  University.  I  think  our  students 
would  be  better  for  having  access  to  other  teachers 
besides  those  of  their  own  school.  Already  we  do  a 
great  deal  for  them  and  they  do  a  great  deal  for  them- 
selves. I  think  they  are  a  more  homogeneous  body  of 
men  ;  they  have  more  esprit  cle  corps ;  they  have 
more  interest  in  their  studies,  and  work  harder  than 
any  set  of  men  at  any  college  I  ever  met  with  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe. 

13.813.  How  would  you  include  them,  and  bring 
them  more  into  harmony  with  the  University  ? 
Would  you  give  the  University  more  power  to  super- 
intend the  course  of  study  ? — One  thing  would  be  to 
have  University  Lectures  to  which  every  student  should 
have  access,  especially  the  senior  students.  That 
would  be  one  thing.  There  are  some  subjects,  com- 
parative pathology,  the  history  of  medicine,  and 
several  others,  which  cannot  be  taught  at  one  school, 
but  if  there  were  University  Chairs  provided  for  those 
subjects  there  would  be  plenty  among  the  vast  number 
of  men  in  London  to  support  it. 


13.814.  For  the  higher  part  of  medical  education, 
and  the  less  practical  part,  the  more  scientific  part, 
would  you  give  the  University  power  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  those  schools,  to  appoint 
the  teachers  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — That  would 
be  a  very  doubtful  thing.  I  think  on  the  whole  they 
are  well  appointed,  and  I  think  it  would  create  a  great 
deal  of  jealousy.  In  time  the  University  would  get 
an  influence  which  would  be  very  desirable,  but  direct 
interference  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

13.815.  Would  you  contemplate  their  being  affiliated 
to  the  University  when  it  is  reconstructed  ? — Yes. 

13.816.  Somethiug  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in 
the  Gresham  Charter,  and  in  this  draft  scheme  of  the 
Senate  ? — Quite  so. 

13.817.  By  being  represented  on  the  Senate,  and  by 
the  teachers  forming  a  Faculty  selecting  Boards  of 
Studies  ? — Quite  so. 

13.818.  I  think  that  is  common  to  the  two  schemes  ? 
—Yes. 

13.819.  Then  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a 
collegiate  or  non-attached  side  to  the  University  of 
London  ? — That  I  think  has  been  often  brought  for- 
ward before  this  Commission,  and  before  the  former 
Commission,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  col- 
legiate and  unattached,  or  non-collegiate  side  to  the 
University.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  since  non- 
collegiate  students  have  been  recognised,  the  principle 
that  collegiate  education  is  not  necessary  has  been 
admitted,  and  has  worked,  and  at  the  University  of 
Dublin,  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that  they  have  a  still 
wider  system  by  which  men  need  not  be  in  residence 
at  all,  but  by  certain  regulations  as  to  examinations 
they  can  take  their  degree  without  having  been  in 
Dublin,  or  by  having  been  there  at  all  events  a  much 
shorter  time. 

13.820.  Are  you  practically  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  Dublin  University  ? — No,  I  am 
not. 

13.821.  Those  seem  to  be  the  main  points  which 
you  wish  to  be  examined  upon.  Is  there  anything 
which  1  have  omitted  which  you  would  like  to  go 
into  ? — No,  I  have  indicated  those  points  upon 
which  I  thought  I  might  be  of  most  service. 

13.822.  Supposing  there  to  be  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  London  University  under- 
taking the  task,  either  from  their  unwillingness,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  do  you  think  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  establish  an  efficient  and  effective  Uni- 
versity without  their  help  ? — Only  if  they  were 
cleared  out  of  their  way.  I  think  if  that  were  the 
case  the  University  of  London  ought  to  be  dissolved. 

13.823.  Would  it  be  possible  in  any  way,  do  you 
think,  to  make  a  scheme  which  could  be  offered  to 
them,  and  which  if  they  refused  to  conform  to,  could 
be  started  independently  of  them  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

13.824.  But  you  have  hopes  that  they  might  change 
their  minds,  and  might  agree  to  co-operate? — I  do 
not  think  they  need  change  their  minds.  Reform 
began  with  the  University;  it  is  15  years  ago  since 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Mr.  Carey  Foster,  Mr.  Anstie, 
myself,  and  three  or  four  more,  began  to  move  for 
reforms  in  the  University.  We  sent  up  resolutions 
again  and  again  to  the  Senate  asking  for  more  power 
for  teachers,  and  for  more  care  in  the  laboratories,  and 
research  in  the  University. 

13.825.  And  you  carried  them  ? — Yes,  in  Convoca- 
tion. 

13.826.  The  Convocation  is  a  very  fluctuating  body, 
and  when  they  come  and  get  excited  together  in  large 
numbers  they  take  a  perfectly  different  view  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

13.827.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  are  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  ? — I  was  for  many 
years. 

13.828.  Do  you  represent  the  views  of  your  col- 
leagues Avho  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  this 
movement  ? — I  think  we  should  be  in  general  agree- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  that  we  all  agree  still  as  to  the 
necessity  of  there  being  one  University  ;  the  import- 
ance of  having  greater  influence  of  teachers  in  the 
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present  University ;  the  importance  of  combining  all 
the  higher  institutions  in  London  together,  to  give 
strength  and  influence,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  of  having 
divided  forces. 

13.829.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  that  Convoca- 
tion should  have  a  considerable  representation  on  the 
Senate? — No,  they  must  have  some;  but  what  is 
most  important  is  that  in  any  election  by  Convocation 
each  Faculty  should  elect  separately.  It  is  the  great 
mass  of  Convocation  dealing  with  men  they  do  not 
know — that  makes  its  action  often  unsatisfactory. 

13.830.  Do  you  not  think  it  an  unfortunate  thing 
with  a  view  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  that 
Convocation  should  have  a  veto  upon  any  proposed 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

13.831.  Is  not  a  veto  the  very  worst  form  in  which 
the  views  of  such  a  body  could  be  expressed  ? — It  is 
a  very  bad  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
worst. 

13.832.  It  might  be  advisable  to  give  Convoca- 
tion, perhaps,  an  initiation  in  moving  questions  and 
discussing  them,  but  to  enable  them  to  give  an  absolute 
veto  without  assigning  a  reason  is  a  sure  way  of 
bringing  the  University  system  to  a  deadlock  ? — Yes. 

13.833.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  men- 
tioned that  you  think  Convocation  would  assent  to  the 
scheme,  which  this  Commission  might  propose,  but  I 
suppose  that  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  ? — It  can  only  be  a  hope ;  but  Convocation 
after  all  consists  of  reasonable  men. 

13.834.  The  point  is  what  sort  of  scheme  you  think 
Convocation  would  assent  to.  You  have  mentioned 
the  proposal  to  admit  teachers  more  largely  upon  the 
governing  body,  and  the  teachers  also  should  have  a 
greater  power  in  the  method,  plan,  and  scope  of  the 
examinations,  but  there  are  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered beyond  that.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
examinations  of  other  bodies  —  such,  we  will  say, 
as  University  College,  King's  College,  and  others, 
should  be  accepted  to  a  certain  extent,  indeed  it  has 
been  suggested  wholly — in  lieu  of  the  examinations 
of  the  University  pro  tanto.  That  is  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, to  take  one  example,  we  have  had  very 
interesting  evidence  respecting  the  University  Ex- 
tension Association  which  operates  over  a  very  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Loudon.  Some  of  the 
students  there  have  shown  themselves  able  to  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  would  give  very  great  impetus 
and  increase  the  force  of  that  University  extension 
system  very  much  if  the  teaching  and  the  examina- 
tions conducted  there  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University  altogether  should  be  accepted  pro  tanto 
towards  the  degree  of  the  University.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  That  is  a  very  large  question,  is  it 
not? — I  am  afraid  that  the  majority  of  Convocation 
have,  owing  to  recent  events,  got  a  strong  prejudice 
against  teachers  of  University  College,  and  King's 
College  in  particular,  which  I  for  one  very  much 
regret.  Probably  there  would  be  the  same  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  University  extension  pupils. 

13.835.  There  would  be  difficulties  of  course  in 
applying  any  plan  of  that  sort  to  any  one  class  of 
teachers  or  to  any  one  system.  If  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all  it  must  be  done  rather  widely  you  think  ?  The 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  adopted  must  be  regulated 
by  the  University  itself,  as  it  finds  certain  teaching 
good  and  certain  examinations  good.  That  is  a  large 
and  very  important  principle.  Do  you  think  that 
principle  would  be  accepted  by  Convocation  ?  —  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  with  regard  to 
Convocation  to  say.  They  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  accept  it  from  the  University  extension  stand  point 
than  fiom  the  collegiate  stand  point,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge. 

13.836.  Of  course  if  we  admitted  them  from  the 
University  extension  it  would  seem  rather  severe 
upon  the  colleges  which  profess  to  give,  even  if  they 
do  not  give,  a  more  complete  education,  that  they 
should  be  left  out  ? — Yes.    I  think  Convocation  would 


see  that,  and  it  would  facilitate  the  passing  of  a        P.  H. 
measnre  of  that  kind.  Pye-Smith, 

13.837.  We  have  had  a  very  important  person 
before  us  who  is  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 

these  subjects,  viz.,  Professor  Huxley,  and  his  feeling    28  Oct.  1892 

was  that  the  LTniversity  should  be  open  very  largely  

in  that  way.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
irrespective  of  Convocation,  that  it  should  operate 
largely  over  the  education  of  London  ? — I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  extension  at  present.  I  think  the  great 
object  is  to  get  the  highest  education  organised  in 
London — education  to  which  men  could  give  their 
whole  time — working  all  day  along. 

13.838.  That  the  University  should  have  the 
power  of  operating  largely  over  the  general  education 
of  London  ? — Certainly  the  power,  and  I  hope  the  in- 
fluence will  come  in  time. 

13.839.  You  do  not  judge  that  it  could  claim  to  direct 
the  education  going  on  under  any  particular  system, 
unless  it  gave  some  privileges  to  those  who  were  so 
educated.  That  would  be  its  force — its  lever  of 
action  ? — No  doubt. 

13.840.  Therefore  that  is  a  very  important  question, 
but  you  would  hardly  give  an  opinion  upon  that  ? — 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  University 
extension  scheme  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

13.841.  I  do  not  mean  the  University  extension 
scheme  only — I  only  give  that  as  an  illustration — be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  institutions  doing  similar 
things.  There- are  a  number  of  institutions  giving 
night  lectures,  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  the  City  of 
London  College,  and  a  variety  of  others,  which  are 
instructing  the  people  and  doing  very  large  and  im- 
portant work  ? — No  doubt. 

13.842.  But  you  would  hardly   give   your  own 
opinion  about  it  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  about  it. 

13.843.  Does  the  University  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  State  ?  Do  any  of  the  moneys  which 
come  iuto  the  treasury  of  the  University  pass  on  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  ? — At  present  the  arrange- 
ment is,  we  all  feel,  a  very  unsatisiaetory  one.  Tha 
whole  finances  of  the  present  University  are  a  mere 
department  of  the  State.  Formerly  the  State  used  to 
be  loser  by  it.    At  present  I  believe  it  gains  a  little. 

13.844.  We  cannot  build  much  upon  that  ? — No,  it 
just  about  pays  the  last  few  years. 

13.845.  You  said  you  would  not  like  to  see  the 
standard  of  the  examinations  lowered.  I  appreheod 
that  that  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined  en- 
tirely by  the  University  itself  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  should  not  be  at  all  depending  upon  the  Charter, 
or  anything  especially  Avhich  this  Commission  might 
recommend.  That  must  depend  upon  themselves  ? — 
I  think  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  University 
of  London  will  keep  its  degrees  high.  But  if  you 
have  two  Universities  competing  with  each  other  it 
cannot  be  done. 

13.846.  Then  coming  to  the  medical  profession,  you 
see  it  is  a  very  great  demand  from  the  profession, 
one,  which  is  urged  upon  the  Government,  that  there 
should  be  facilities  for  obtaining  degrees  comparable  to 
those  existing  in  Scotland.  How  do  yon  think  that  is 
to  be  accomplished  ? — Personally,  I  long  ago  brought 
forward  a  proposition,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  thought 
impracticable ;  it  was  that  every  registered  man  should 
have  a  right  to  call  himself  "  Dr.,"  and  have  done  with 
it.  I  think  the  competition  among  medical  men  for 
the  title  of  Dr.,  which  means  nothing,  is  an  unworthy 
thing  in  our  profession.  I  should  like  to  stop  the 
whole  thing  and  call  everybody  Dr.  Then  I  hope  that 
we  should  all  gradually  drop  it  as  a  title,  and  only  use 
a  University  degree  in  medicine  like  one  in  arts. 

13.847.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  You  refer  to  the  title  of 
"  Dr."  You  would  not  mind  putting  M.D.  after  the 
name  ? — That  has  little  value  compared  with  the  title 
of  Doctor. 

13.848.  To  those  who  understand  it  it  means  a 
great  deal  ? — A  great  deal  that  is  creditable  or  dis- 
creditable, according  to  the  source  of  the  degree. 
The  M.D.  seems  to  me  to  be  hopelessly  "  degraded." 
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P.  H.  It  does  not  mean  education,  it  does  not  mean  scholar- 
Pye-Smith,     ship,  it  means  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  make  out 

ES<F  RS^ '    tnat  a  man  *s  ^etter  tnan  n*s  neighbours. 

'  13,849.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Still,  at  the  pre- 

28  Oct.  1892.    sen*  titne  it  is  an  incident  in  education  and  it  does 

  operate  as  a  stimulant  to  men  to  go  to  Universities  ? 

— To  go  to  Universities  and  elsewhere. 

13.850.  They  can  obtain  it  only  at  a  University  at 
present,  and  therefore  it  is  a  stimulus  to  men  to  go  to 
Universities  ? — If  it  takes  them  to  Cambridge  and 
Edinburgh  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  there  are  other 
places  which  are  only  by  courtesy  called  Universities. 

13.851.  A  degree  can  be  given  only  by  a  University, 
and  therefore  it  does  operate  as  a  stimulus  for  men  to 
go  to  Universities  ? — But  you  see  what  I  mean  :  if  it 
drives  men  to  Edinburgh  or  Cambridge,  I  am  very 
glad  that  they  should  go,  but  if  it  means  that  tbey  are 
not  to  go  to  study  at  ail,  but  only  to  go  to  pay  a  fee, 
I  do  not  call  that  a  University  degree. 

13.852.  But  in  creating  a  University  or  enlarging 
the  present  University,  there  would  be  the  anxiety 
that  a  larger  number  of  students  should  profit  not  only 
by  the  advantages  of  the  education  which  it  offered, 
but  by  the  advantage  of  the  degree,  and  at  present  the 
title  of  "  Dr."  does  induce  at  any  rate  a  certain  number 
to  go  through  a  higher  standard  of  examination,  and 
that  stimulus  would  be  lost  if  you  took  away  the  degree  ? 
— I  do  not  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  make  them 
go  through  a  higher  education  or  a  higher  standard  of 
examination.  At  many  of  the  Universities  the  exami- 
nation is  iuferior  to  that  of  the  conjoint  examination 
of  the  two  Royal  Colleges  in  London. 

13.853.  The  title  of  "  Dr."  is  a  stimulus  ?— The 
letters  M.D.,  London  ;  that  is  a  legitimate  thing  ; 
that  is  like  a  man  getting  honours  at  Cambridge.  At 
St.  Bartholomew's  or  at  Guy's  they  have,  I  believe, 
the  best  education  in  the  world.  They  work  harder, 
they  have  the  stimulus,  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 

13.854.  The  desire  to  get  the  title  of  "Dr."  now 
does  act  as  a  stimulus  to  education,  does  it  not  ? — I 
should  say  not  the  title  of  "  Dr.,"  but  the  fact  that  a 
man  can  say  that  he  has  taken  honours  in  medicine  at 
a  University  like  London  or  Edinburgh. 

13.855.  I  mean  simply  the  title  of  "Dr."  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  that  does  any  good  at  all. 

13.856.  Now  with  regard  to  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing degrees  ;  supposing  that  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be 
provided  for,  which  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  proposed  a  combination 
between  the  University  of  London  and  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  examination  should  be  taken  as  qualifying  for  an 
M.B.  degree  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  wise  step.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it,  is  a  great  pity  to  multiply  exami- 
nations, and  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  the  examiners 
to  give  all  men  who  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  a 
certificate  that  they  were  fit  for  the  University.  They 
might  give  that  to  the  University  and  be  excused 
further  pass  examination  in  that  particular  subject. 

13.857.  Woidd  you  allow  that  to  include  all  the 
subjects  of  examination  ;  for  instance,  would  you 
allow  that  to  enable  them  to  escape  the  preliminary 
examinations,  the  first  examination  ? — 'No,  because 
that  is  such  a  very  low  standard  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation for  the  bulk  of  the  profession. 

13.858.  I  mean  the  preliminary  examination  for  the 
University  of  London,  would  you  allow  that  to  be 
excused? — No,  I  would  not,  because  there  is  nothing 
equivalent  to  it  in  the  conjoint  curriculum. 

13.859.  That  is  regarded  as  a  very  considerable  bar. 
They  have  to  pass  that  at  the  beginning  of  their  study, 
and  when  they  have  advanced  two  or  three  years  in 
their  study  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  go  back  again  ? — 
To  chemistry,  physics  aud  botany  ? 

13.860.  No,  that  is  the  Preliminary  Scientific. — I 
beg  pardon  :  I  thought  that  was  what  you  were  refer- 
ring to. 

13.861.  No.-*— Do  you  mean  the  Matriculation  ? 

13.862.  Yes.  You  would  require  them  to  pass 
thrvt  ? — Certainly  I  would.  I  think  the  Matriculation 
might  be  improved,  and  made  more  accessible  to  boys 


leaving  good  schools,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody 
should  enter  our  profession,  certainly  thej'  should  not 
enter  our  University,  without  having  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion which  the  Matriculation  implies. 

13.863.  Would  you  think  the  Matriculation  now 
required  of  all  medical  students  by  the  Medical  Council 
would  be  sufficient? — Not  for  proceeding  to  the  Uni- 
versity degree. 

13.864.  In  short  you  think  that  obtaining  the  degree 
should  be  an  indication  of  some  higher  standard  of 
general  knowledge? — Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
bringing  a  degree  low  that  you  let  in  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  spell,  still  less  knowing  the  rudi- 
ments of  English  or  Latin. 

13.865.  You  assent,  however,  to  the  proposal  for 
the  combination  between  the  University  and  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  most  useful. 

13.866.  What  about  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — 
I  had  rather  not  say  anything  about  that.  That  is  a 
great  crux,  I  know. 

13.867.  It  is  a  serious  question,  but  it  has  to  be  met 
somehow  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  contribute  anything 
to  its  solution. 

13.868.  Do  you  think  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
should  be  admitted  into  that  combination  ? — I  expect 
that  would  be  best. 

13.869.  But  there  is  the  fact  of  their  existence? — 
I  .should  think  they  must  be  included.  They  will  do 
more  harm  outside. 

13.870.  And  included  with  equal  powers  with  the 
other  two,  would  you  say,  or  such  as  might  be  ad- 
justed?— The  latter. 

13.871.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Medical 
Schools  it  is  suggested  that  what  you  may  call  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  teaching  is  in  some  schools  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  ;  that  there  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient laboratories,  apparatus,  and  teachers  to  carry 
that  work  on  well.  Can  you  suggest  any  alteration 
with  regard  to  that  ? — I  think  that  for  merely  educa- 
tional purposes  the  plan  followed  in  the  great  schools 
is  as  good  as  can  be  wished,  St.  Bartholomew's,  St. 
Thomas's,  Guy's,  and  University  College. 

13.872.  And  the  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  appli- 
ances are  good  ? — Yes,  as  good  as  they  can  be. 

13.873.  Are  you  acquainted  with  it  in  other  schools. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  inviduous  ? — I  would  rather  say 
that  the  other  schools  do  not  get  credit  for  being  as 
good  as  they  are.  The  teachers  at  Charing  Cross  and 
at  St.  Mary's  are  very  good.  Dr.  Waller,  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  Dr.  Mott,  at  Charing  Cross,  are  both 
men  of  the  highest  scientific  reputation. 

13.874.  You  feel  that  the  greater  number  of 
Medical  Schools  are  really  very  well  organised  for  that 
purpose? — I  think  they  are,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
them  still  better  organised. 

13.875.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan 
if  the  teachers  and  laboratories  were  congregated  into 
two  or  three  institutions? — Yes,  I  should  think  more 
probably  half  a  dozen.  The  largest  medical  schools 
have  as  many  students  as  they  can  manage  I  think. 

13.876.  Then  supposing  them  to  be  organised  in  a 
smaller  number,  those  organisations,  1  suppose,  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  the  existing  school  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

13.877.  There  you  come  at  once  on  a  considerable 
difficulty.  Suppose  the  students  are  required  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  go  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's, 
and  two  or  three  others,  then  those  particular  institu- 
tions will  have  an  increasing  attraction  for  medical 
students  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair. 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  fairer  way  Would  be 
for  some  of  the  smaller  schools  voluntarily  to  club 
together,  and  they  might  have  as  good  scientific  in- 
struction as  the  largest. 

13.878.  Even  then  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
at  one  of  the  smaller  schools? — Conceivably  they 
might  have  a  common  place. 

13.879.  There  are  difficulties  attending  that  ? — Yes; 
still  I  think  they  might  be  overcome. 
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13.880.  It  lias  been  suggested  to  us,  especially  by 
Mr.  "Erichsen,  that  a,  University  might  carry  out  a  high 
kind  of  teaching,  even  in  the  terminal  medical  sub- 
jects such  as  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  that 
there  might  be  appointed  University  professors  who 
would  carry  out  that  work  in  various  hospitals;  who 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  this  hospital 
and  that  hospital  as  occasion  might  require ;  and  that 
that  would  be  a  very  advantageous  addition  to  the 
present  plan  of  medical  teaching  ;  but  that  that  should 
not  apply  to  the  bachelor  of  medicine  but  rather  to 
those  who  are  passing  onwards  to  the  doctorate.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  teaching  of  that  kind  might, 
probably  be  instituted  by  the  University  ? — That  is 
what  I  have  always  looked  forward  to,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  propositions  of  that  committee  in  Convocation 
a  long  time  ago  of  which  I  spoke. 

13.881.  University  professors  of  medicine,  Univer- 
sity professors  or  surgery,  and  University  professors  of 
midwifery  ? — Yes,  for  instance,  if  it  had  been  done  30 
years  ago  De  Morgan  might  have  been  University 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  Addison  University 
professor  of  medicine,  and  so  on.  You  would  have 
had  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom. 

13.882.  And  do  you  think  that  such  a  professor 
might  probably  be  admitted  to  the  various  hospitals, 
and  use  the  clinical  material  which  might  exist  in 
."     rdance  at  any  particular  one  ? — Probably;  but  I 

uld  have  thought  that  would  hardly  be  necessary. 
>et  the  students  come  from  every  hospital  to  him. 
That  would  help  to  get  them  together. 

13.883.  The  remaining  point  is  that  a  University 
should  not  only  conduct,  regulate,  and  supervise 
education  for  its  medical  degrees,  but  that  it  should 
also  take  a  higher  standard  and  institute  teaching 
which  would  be  above  that  sort  of  level  ? — Which 
would  not  be  remunerative. 

13.884.  If  there  be  a  higher  class  of  professors  of 
men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  higher  subjects 
and  to  research  work,  and  so  on.  They  would 
have  to  be  paid  independently  of  any  fees  resulting 
from  the  attendance  of  students  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant. 

13.885.  And  it  would  require  very  considerable 
funds  to  promote  and  carry  on  an  institution  of  that 
kind  worthy  of  London  and  worthy  of  this  country  ? 
— Yes. 

13.886.  I  think  you  rather  intimated  that  you 
thought  if  there  were  oue  University  such  sum  to  a 
certain  extent  at  any  rate,  might  be  provided  from 
private  sources? — I  think  so. 

13.887.  And  do  you  think  that  the  State  would  be 
likely  to  aid  in  that  matter,  or  would  you  rather  not 
give  an  opinion  on  that  matter  ? — That  is  for  states- 
men to  decide. 

13.888.  But.  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  from 
a  national  point  of  view?  —  ~ies.  I  confess  to  a 
jealousy  of  the  State  interfering  in  University  matters. 

13.889.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  this  should 

form  one  of  the  functions  of  the  new  University  ?  

Yes. 

13.890.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Although  you  have  a  jea- 
lousy of  the  State,  from  one  of  your  previous 
answers  I  may  conclude  that  you  do  not  think  the 
University  should  be  constituted  on  self-supporting 
principles  ? — It  must  be  independent. 

13.891.  It  must  be  dependent  upon  State  resources 
to  some  extent  ? — Until  it  has  resources  of  its  own. 

13.892.  You  would  admit  Crown  nominees? — Cer- 
tainly. 

13.893.  You  would  not  think  that  a  bad  element  ? — 
No,  a  good  element. 

13.894.  If  I  may  pursue  the  question  Sir  George 
Humphry  was  putting  a  little  further,  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Privy 
Council  that  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Senate 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  scheme,  the  Medical 
Schools  were  content  to  have  no  institutional  repre- 
sentation, the  teachers  in  them  being  represented  upon 
the  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Studies ;  I  daresay  that  is 
within  your  knowledge  ? — I  regret  it,  but  I  am  afraid 


the  Medical  Schools  would  be  very  much  disappointed        P.  H. 
at  not  being  separately  represented.    I  do  not  think  it  Pye-fimith, 
is  necessary.    I  hope  they  might  be  induced  to  give       S%'jtS  ' 

it  up.    The  present  feeling  is  that  they  would  do  so.         J  '_' 

It  is  somewhat  a  question  between  the  large  and  the    28  Oct.  1892. 

small  schools.    The  smaller  schools  are  afraid  of  not  

being  represented.  They  say  that  the  large  schools 
would  in  any  case  be  represented,  and  they  fear 
that  they  would  not  be.  As  a  member  of  a  large 
school,  1  have  always  said  I  would  be  willing  that 
they  should  be  on  a  level  with  us — that  Charing 
Cross,  St.  Mary's,  and  Middlesex,  should  have  their 
representatives  just  as  much  as  St.  Bartholomew's 
or  Guy's,  but  that  would  be  only  in  order  to  allay 
reasonable  apprehensions. 

13.895.  You  opinion  is  that  they  might  well  do 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  real  dan- 
ger. But  it  is  important  not  to  let  the  smaller 
hospital  schools  think  that  they  would  suffer. 

13.896.  But  any  jealousies  or  difficulties  of  that 
kind  would,  I  suppose,  be  to  some  extent  removed 
by  the  method  you  were  suggesting  lately  of  such 
a  union  among  them  as  would  increase  their  staff, 
and  give  them  a  higher  rank  ? — I  think  so. 

13.897.  Do  you  think  that  in  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  London  ? — An  arrangement 
of  which  kind  ? 

13.898.  An  arrangement  for  representation  institu- 
tionally through  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  for  repre- 
sentation of  their  teachers  in  a  University  medical 
school.  Would  that  be  more  advantageous,  do  you 
think,  if  it  could  be  made  to  include  the  other  two 
Medical  Schools  —  University  College  and  King's 
College  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

13.899.  The  great  Medical  Schools  in  London  have 
very  great  resources  and  very  great  power  ? — Yes. 

13.900.  A  unification  which  would  leave  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  each  particular  body  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  govern  it? — Yes  ;  we  should 
have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  meddle  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  each  body.  There  was  a  very  v/ide 
clause  in  the  Gresham  Charter  to  that  effect. 

13.901.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  you  would  go 
a  little  beyond  the  Gresham  Charter  in  allowing  tha 
University  to  recognise  or  refuse  to  recognise  as  com- 
petent or  efficient  any  school  or  any  particular  pro- 
fessor?— Yes,  and  I  suppose  the  University  would 
have  a  right  to  object  to  the  results  altogether.  But 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  interfering  with 
the  results  and  with  the  methods. 

13.902.  Would  it  not  be  a  right  thing  that  the 
University  should  have  the  power  of  witholding  its 
sanction  or  giving  its  sanction  to  teaching  the  results 
of  which  it  wa  ?  required  to  approve  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
so. 

13.903.  Might  I  extend  that  a  little  further.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  considered  the- question 
of  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  constitute  under 
the  new  state  of  things  great  University  schools 
in  the  various  subjects  or  departments  with  which  a 
University  has  to  deal,  so  as  to  gather  into  a  Univer- 
sity school,  as  distinct  irom  mere  collegiate  schools, 
the  teaching  of  the  various  institutions  in  London  in 
its  University  relation  ? — That  would  be  much  what 
Sir  George  Humphry  was  proposing,  was  it  not  ? 

13.904.  (Sir  George  Humphry!)  I  think  that  was, 
perhaps,  the  point  which  was  with  regard  to  Medical 
Schools,  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  congregate 
ail  the  students  into  two  or  three  larger  centres  which 
is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose  ? 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite  mean  that.  You 
have  told  me  that  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Schools, 
you  would  leave  the  management  of  the  finances  and 
the  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  adminis- 
trators. I  do  not  ask  you  to  qualify  that  at  all,  but 
at  the  same  time  leaving  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrators  you  say  that  you  think,  on  its  Uni- 
versity side,  all  the  medical  instruction  might  be 
treated  as  a  unit  ? — Yes. 

4  C  4 
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p.  H.  13,905.  Might  not  that  with  advantage  be  applied 

Pye- Smith,     to  other  branches  of  learning,  so  as  to  make  each 
Esq.,  M.D.,     great  department  of   learning  and  research  in  its 
University  relation  one  thing  ? — I  daresay  that  would 
28  Oct  1892.    De  a  veiT  good  thing  theoretically,  and  an  object  that 

 one  might  look  torward  to,  but  I  confess  that  it  does 

seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  unite  all  the  existing 
higher  bodies  in  London  it  is  very  important  not  to 
alarm  them,  and  I  should  depend  very  much  upon  the 
influence  that  a  well-appointed  and  wise  Senate  would 
gradually  exert  upon  places  like  King's  College, 
University  College,  and  the  Medical  Schools.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  they  should  not  have  any  cause 
for  alarm  with  regard  to  losing  their  corporate 
existence. 

13.906.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  their 
corporate  existence.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
good  many  important  witnesses  that  nothing  is  more 
deprecated  by  those  interested  in  the  University 
e  ducation  of  the  future  than  the  creation  of  a  body  in 
which  the  conflicting  interests  should  have  their 
hands  upon  the  throat  of  the  University  and  control  its 
action.  Allowing  all  internal  administrative  powers  to 
remain  with  the  bodies,  would  it  not  be  a  reasonable 
thing  that  the  University  should,  in  the  relations  of 
the  institutions  to  the  University,  treat  them  all  as 
one.  The  institutions  giving  instruction  in  each  par- 
ticular department  should  be  treated  as  one  ? — Yes. 

13.907.  You  observe  that  is  what  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Faculties.  In  the  case  of  the  Faculties  it 
does  not  matter  where  a  man  comes  from ;  if  a  man  is 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  he  is  in  the  Medical  Faculty, 
whatever  institution  he  may  hold  his  Chair  in.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  apply  a  similar  method  in  dealing 
with  institutional  representation  ? — I  think  it  might. 
I  think  all  these  matters  will  have  to  be  negotiated 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  susceptibilities,  not  so 
much  of  the  Medical  Schools,  but  of  University  College 
and  King's  College.  If  we  lose  University  College 
we  should  lose  everything.  We  must  have  University 
College.  The  work  it  has  done  and  its  seniority 
entitle  it  to  a  position  in  the  new  University,  and  if 
they  were  to  separate  the  Arts  and  Science  Faculty 
from  their  Faculty  of  Medicine,  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  have  an  overwhelming  voice  in  the  two  former 
departments  of  the  University. 

13.908.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  no  dis- 
advantage to  University  College,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  alarm  their  susceptibilities,  and  we  may 
put  aside  that  question.  Perhaps  you  have  not  con- 
sidered the  matter,  but  if  you  have,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  that  system  might  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  University  work  in  the  future  ? — I  think 
so,  but  even  then  I  should  like  to  see  them  gather 
round  a  place  like  University  College.  It  has  evening 
classes. 

13.909.  No,  no  evening  classes  ? — It  used  to  have. 
At  all  events,  it  might  be  the  centre  I  should  have 
thought  for  that  kind  or  education. 

13.910.  Still  we  cannot  regard  University  College 
alone.  We  have  to  consider  other  institutions — King's 
College,  Bedford  College,  and  others  who  have  been 
represented  before  us.  We  have  to  consider  them  all  ? 
— I  do  not  know  nearly  so  much  of  King's  College  as 
of  University  College. 

13.911.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  suscepti- 
bilities would  it  be  your  opinion  that,  in  a  University 
sense,  the  whole  of  the  cognate  schools  should  be  so 
far  as  possible  grouped  into  one? — I  think  a  little 
rivalry  is  healthy  just  as  among  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

13.912.  As  institutions  they  would  still  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  utmost  rivalry  that  could  be  desired  ? — 
I  think  the  more  they  can  be  induced  to  work 
together  and  agree  in  forming  their  Faculty,  whether 
of  Arts,  Medicine,  or  Science,  the  better  for  the 
University. 

1 3.91 3.  In  itself  it  would  be  advantageous  ? — No 
doubt. 


13.914.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  I  think  you  were 
some  time  ago  connected  with  the  Association  for 
promoting  a  Professorial  University  ? — Yes. 

13.915.  Would  you  mind  stating  how  far  you  differ 
from  it  in  view  ? — To  some  extent  I  agree  with  it. 
I  was  at  the  preliminary  conferences,  and  I  agree 
with  a  great  deal  of  it.  Their  first  proposition  that 
there  should  be  one  University  in  London  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  ;  but  that  was  one  reason  why 
I  could  not  continue  with  them,  for  some  of  the 
members  did  not  think  that  point  an  essential  one. 
They  say  the  object  of  the  University  is  to  organise 
and  improve  higher  education,  and  promote  the 
advance  of  science,  and  that  the  Senate  should  con- 
sist of  the  professors  and  a  certain  number  of  Crown 
nominees.  That  is  reasonable  enough,  but  I  should 
have  thought  that  "  professors  "  does  not  quite  carry  all 
desirable  members.  Some  elected  by  Faculties  need 
not  be  professors.  They  might  be  past  examiners  or 
other  men  of  eminence,  whom  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have,  although  not  professors. 

13.916.  Do  you  approve  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1889,  as  to  the  way  of  dealing  with  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  thought  it  was  a  very  able 
report,  and  the  compromise  if  it  could  have  been 
enforced  would  really  have  been  very  good. 

13.917.  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  University 
of  London  would  be  incorporated  into  and  absorbed 
by  a  real  University.  By  a  real  University  I  mean 
a  University  having  for  its  aim  the  affording  to  the 
student  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  study  of  any 
subject  to  any  extent  ? — Certainly. 

13.918.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  there 
ought  to  be  separate  University  Chairs,  and  you  spoke 
about  the  subjects  which  might  be  taught  by  special 
University  professors.  In  most  subjects  would  any 
particular  advantage  be  gained  by  mere  lectures.  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  you  require  not  only  lectures,  but 
institutions  on  a  very  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  students  opportunities  for  study  which 
do  not  at  present  exist  ? — No  doubt  that  is  necessary, 
laboratories  and  libraries. 

13,*SlPi  So  that  having  merely  provided  professors 
who  would  lecture  you  would  accomplish  very  little  ? 
— You  would  accomplish  something.  There  are  very 
good  laboratories  already.  If  a  University  professor 
was  Mppointed  at  University  College  they  have  a  very 
excellent  laboratory  there. 

13.920.  Do  you  think  that  even  if  all  the  teach- 
ing institutions  that  exist  in  London  were  brought 
together  and  systematised,  they  would  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  adequate  as  provision  for  higher 
teaching  for  a  great  LTniversity,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  ought  to  be  ? — No  ;  but  you  must 
look  at  that  from  two  points  of  view.  If  you  com 
pare  it  with  the  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  re- 
spectable. If  you  compare  it  with  the  provisions 
of  the  best  Universities  on  the  continent  or  in  America, 
it  is  not  a  tenth  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

13.921.  If  that  is  so,  ought  we  not  to  aim  at  making 
it  what  it  ought  to  be  ? — Yes. 

13.922.  And  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  ask  for  money  from  the  State  for  it  ? — None,  if  we 
can  get  it. 

13.923.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  can  do  it  with- 
out ? — I  should  have  thought  that  if  the  State  were 
to  make  an  annual  contribution  enough  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  the  examinations,  and  just  to  keep 
the  machinery  or  the  University  running,  in  a  very 
few  years  money  would  be  coining  in.  For  instance, 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have 
we  think  done  a  good  deal.  They  have  built  a  labora- 
tory on  the  embankment  at  an  expenditure  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  and  this  costs  a  good  sum  of 
money  every  year.  It  is  used  entirely  for  research 
and  unremunerative  work.  By  all  means  let  us  get 
what  we  can  from  the  State,  but  I  am  sure  we  should 
not  get  adequate  help  from  the  State  at  present. 
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13.924.  You  recognise  that  large  amounts  are  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  thing  at  all  in  a  satisfactory 
way  ? — No  doubt. 

13.925.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  something 
about  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 
The  question  has  been  before  the  Commission  a  good 
deal  as  to  whether  the  standard  of  the  University  of 
London  for  medicine  is  really  very  much  higher  than 
the  standard  of  other  Universities.  Probably  that  is 
not  a  question  you  would  like  to  answer.  But  you 
are  quite  conversant  with  examinations  at  Cambridge  ; 
you  have  examined  there,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  but 
not  in  the  Medical  School,  only  in  Natural  Science. 

13.926.  You  know  very  well,  however,  what  the 
standard  of  attainment  is  ? — I  have  a  great  many 
pupils  who  take  their  degree  at  Cambridge. 

13.927.  You  know  also  the  standard  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

13.928.  Can  we  assume  that  either  of  these  Uni- 
versities might  preserve  the  present  standard  as  a 
suitable  standard  to  be  attained  by  the  best  men  in 
medicine  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  ought  to  be 
higher. 

13.929.  Higher  than  either? — Yes,  higher  than 
either. 

13.930.  Therefore  you  would  not  approve  of  aDy 
diminution  of  the  standard  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ? — No,  not  at  all. 

13.931.  Either  in  practical  subjects  or  scientific  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  preliminary  ought  to  be  made  if  pos- 
sible still  more  thorough.  I  would  raise  the  education 
and  not  bring  down  the  standard. 

13.932.  Do  you  think  the  present  preliminary 
scientific  examination  is  satisfactory  as  a  test  of  real 
attainment  ? — I  think  so.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
the  best  of  the  kind. 

13.933.  You  think  it  obliges  men  to  thoroughly 
work  at  the  several  subjects  ? — Yes. 

13.934.  And  you  distinctly  tell  us  that  you  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  anything  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  teaching  which  is  necessary  for  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  London.  We  may  consider  that  satisfactory  ? 
— Satisfactory  again,  I  say,  compared  with  other  places. 
I  think  it  must  always  be  improving.  As  a  teacher 
I  should  never  be  satisfied  with  the  standard  we  have 
attained. 

13.935.  (Mr.  Readall.)  I  should  like  to  understand 
the  exact  limits  of  University  authority  and  juris- 
diction to  which  you  would  submit  the  Medical  Schools. 
I  gather  so  far  that  the  examinations,  medical  cur- 
riculum, and  attendance  regulations  would  rest  entirely 
with  the  University  ? — Yes. 

13.936.  But  endowments  in  your  view  would  rest 
entirely  with  the  present  administrators  of  the  Medical 
Schools  and  the  property  of  the  schools  would  continue 
to  be  administered  by  those  institutions  and  not  be 
transferred  to  the  University  ? — That  is  so. 

13.937.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  bad  in  itself  to 
transfer  them  or  is  it  that  you  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  the  thing  being  done  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  it  being  done. 

13.938.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  administered 
as  advantageously  by  the  present  trusts  ? — I  think  so. 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  contributions  from  time 
to  time. 

13.939.  Allocated  for  special  purposes  and  handed 
over  to  the  University  to  administer  for  a  term  of 
years  or  a  permanence  ? — For  a  permanence  if  neces- 
sary. 

13.940.  There  is  one  point  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
You  think  of  the  schools  continuing  to  appoint  their 
own  teachers,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  interfere  with  that. 

13.941.  But  you  would  give  the  University  some 
power  of  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  teachers 
appointed? — Probably,  if  that  could  be  done. 

13.942.  I  am  thinking  of  a  large  number  of  minor 
Chairs — say  a  lectureship  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  or 
dental  surgery  and  mechanics,  or  medical  jurisprudence. 
These  are  subjects  in  many  cases,  I  suppose,  which 
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are  rather  weakly  represented  at  the  smaller  schools.         P-  H. 
It  would  not  be  suitable  to  give  the  smaller  schools  Es^Md' 
the  power  of  thrusting  nominees  without  check  on  the       ^FR  S  '' 
governing  body? — I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that.   

13.943.  Would  you  not  reserve  the  University  any    28  Oct.  1892. 

power  of  recognising  or  declining  to  recognise  ? —  

Possibly  a  veto.   We  have  some  very  good  men  in  these 

minor  subjects.    Dr.  Stevenson,  for  instance. 

13.944.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  not  the  Univer- 
sity stopping  their  teaching  in  the  school,  but 
declining  to  recognise  them  as  members  of  the 
Faculty,  as  having,  that  is  to  say,  a  University  status  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  that  not  necessary.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  give  them  the  power,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  exercised. 

13.945.  You  would  let  every  lecturer  nominated  by 
every  institution  in  the  University  have  his  full 
status  in  the  Faculty  and  other  privileges? — Yes. 

13.946.  Another  point  you  have  given  evidence 
upon  is  representation.  You  have  once  or  twice 
spoken  of  representation  of  institutions  and  repre- 
sentation of  Faculties.  You  incline,  ou  the  whole,  in 
your  personal  view  to  the  principle  of  representation 
of  Faculties  rather  than  the  representation  of  institu- 
tions ? — Cei-tainly. 

13.947.  You  mean  on   the   governing   body,  of 
course  ? — Yes. 

13.948.  Representation  of  institutions,  one  feels, 
would  tend  to  swamp  the  governing  body,  considering 
the  very  large  number  of  institutions  that  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  ? — Quite  so. 

13.949.  Representation  of  Faculties,  I  suppose, 
would  practically  secure  that  the  best  men,  the  most 
active  men,  the  best  spokesmen  and  interpreters  of  the 
Faculty  would  be  placed  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  ? — One  would  hope  so. 

13.950.  Would  there  be  a  chance  of  the  Medical 
Schools  adhering  to  their  previous  position,  or  revert- 
ing to  their  previous  position  on  that  point  ? — I  can 
only  hope.    I  do  not  know. 

13.951.  Has  there  been  any  definite  change  in  that. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  why  you  thought  they  had 
withdrawn  from  a  position  that  they  were  previously 
prepared  to  accept  ? — Because  I  know  that  quite 
lately  resolutions  have  been  passer1,  by  some,  at  all 
events,  of  the  Medical  Schools  saying  that  they 
would  wish  each  one  of  them  to  be  represented 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  reconstituted  Univer- 
sity. If  I  might  say  so,  I  think  it  possible  they 
would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  represented  on  any 
intermediate  body  which  may  be  formed  under  the 
direction  of  this  Commission  to  settle  a  number  of 
details.  Their  great  fear  is  of  not  being  quite  fairly 
treated,  and  I  think  if  they  could  have  a  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  the  details  they  would  be  satisfied  to  be 
represented  by  the  fact. 

13.952.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  point  as  to  Con- 
vocation. Do  you  feel  able  to  single  out  the  principal 
causes  that  determined  the  adverse  vote  of  Convoca- 
tion to  the  last  scheme  of  the  Senate.  You  spoke  as 
though  you  were  intimate  with  all  that  had  passed, 
and  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  lay  your  hands 
on  some  of  the  immediate  causes  ? — I  was  on  the 
Senate's  side.  I  regret  very  much  the  action  of  Con- 
vocation, and  I  think  I  might  not  do  them  justice.  I 
might  say  that  the  provincial  schools  were  opposed 
to  it.  They  thought  they  had  not  got  all  that  they 
wanted. 

13.953.  To  some  extent  it  would  turn  on  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  what  we  may  call  non- 
metropolitan  members  of  Convocation  and  metropoli- 
tan members  of  Convocation  ? — To  a  considerable 
extent,  and  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy 
of  King's  College  and  University  College  on  the  part 
of  the  unattached  men. 

13.954.  You  think  there  was  no  other  principal 
cause  ?  You  would  select  that  as  perhaps  the  main 
cause  that  occurs  to  you  now  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  must  say  that  the  Senate's  scheme  had  been  altered 
and  changed  as  it  went  on  for  the  worse.    I  think  the 
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P.  H.  original  scheme  as  Lord  Justice  Fry  brought  it  for- 
Pye-Smith,     ward  was  very  much  better. 

ESF RS^'        13,955.   (Professor  Sidgwick.)    You  expressed  a 
'  strong  hope  that  the  present  standard  of  degrees  should 

28  Oct.  1892.    not  De  l°wered  whatever  else  might  be  done.  Have 

  you  hud  your  attention  drawn  to  tlie  view  which  has 

been  laid  before  us  with  regard  to  the  points  upon 
which  the  London  Medical  Schools  are  agreed.  Has 
that  been  brought  to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  I  have 
not  seen  that. 

13,956.  Perhaps  I  may  draw  your  attention  to  it. 
The  first  point  upon  which  the  London  Medical 
Schools  are  agreed  is  the  provision  of  degrees  for  the 
London  students  of  medicine — that  is  degrees  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  these  students. 
That  was  interpreted  to  us  to  mean  degrees  of  a 
standard  below  that  of  the  existing  University  of 
London  though,  speaking  broadly,  I  suppose  it  was 
equivalent  to  the  standard  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  go  on  to  say :  "  The  Medical  Schools 
"  believe  that  the  mechanism  suggested  with  a  view  to 
"  this  end  in  the  Greshain  Charter  is  suitable,"  that 
is,  "  a  constitution  which  would  allow  of  the  curri- 
"  culum,  syllabuses,  and  arrangements  for  exami- 
"  nations  in  medical  subjects  being  brought  into 
"  closer  relation  with  the  teaching  of  the  London 
"  schools,"  and  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
no  modification  of  the  University  of  London  would  be 
satisfactory  which  did  not  provide  for  the  granting  of 
degrees  restricted  to  London  students,  and  the  sub- 
stantial control  of  London  teachers.  Do  you  feel  that 
}rou  agree  with  what  I  read,  or  does  your  view  diverge  ? 
— It  certainly  diverges.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  men  should  take  the  London  degree,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  fur  it  being  brought  down. 
One  reason  why  more  men  do  not  take  it  is  that  they 
do  not  prepare  for  it. 

1.3,957.  The  statement  also  says  that  the  London 
Medical  Schools  have  no  desire  to  depress  the  standard 
of  the  existing  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  ; 
what  is  therefore  recommended  is  two  different  de- 
grees. As  you  are  probably  aware  that  view  received 
support  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  last  Com- 
mission. You  are  opposed  to  that,  are  you  r — I  think 
that  would  be  undesirable.  It  would  be  possible  to 
have  an  ordinary  degree,  a  poll  degree,  and  an  honours 
degree.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  "ruinous,"  but  I 
should  be  sorry  for  it.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

13.958.  You  are  opposed  to  the  view  that  there 
should  be  this  degree  given  under  the  substantial 
control  of  the  London  teachers,  restricted  to  London 
students,  and  arranged  by  a  constitution  allowing  the 
curriculum  and  arrangements  for  examination  to  be 
brought  into  close  relation  with  the  school  ;  speak- 
ing broadly  the  plan  would  give  the  teachers  in  the 
London  schools  the  kind  of  control  over  the  graduating 
examinations,  which,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
teachers  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  civilised  world  now  possess.  You  are 
opposed  to  that,  I  understand  ? — I  think  it  is  too  much. 
They  ought  to  have  an  influence  undoubtedly,  but  not 
an  exclusive  influence. 

13.959.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  German  Uni- 
versities ? — Not  very. 

13.960.  It  has  been  brought  strongly  before  us  that 
the  normal  type  of  University  is  one  in  which  the 
teachers  have  either  an  entire  or  a  predominant  con- 
trol over  the  examinations  ? — Undoubtedly. 

13.961.  You  would  not  dispute  that  ? — No.  One 
must,  however,  remember  that  there  is  Government 
interference,  which  is  very  strong  in  the  German  Uni- 
versities. 

13.962.  Still,  the  University  degree  the  Universi- 
ties of  Germany  leave  completely  to  the  teachers  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  it  is  so  much  less  important.  There 
are  not  the  "  honours  "  nor  the  competition  that  we 
have. 

13.963.  In  the  Scottish  Universities  the  teachers 
have  a  predominant  control  over  the  examinations  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  so. 


13.964.  And  I  think  we  may  say  that  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  also  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  formal  way.  Practically  the  teaching 
body,  including  not  only  the  University  professors  but 
the  collegiate  teachers,  have  a  predominant  control 
both  over  the  plan  of  study  and  over  the  examina- 
tions. Do  you  object  to  this  ? — It  is  very  much  a 
question  ot  degree.  I  strongly  hold  that  the  teachers 
should  have  a  very  large  share,  much  more  than  they 
have  in  the  present  London  University.  I  am  a 
teacher  myself,  and  I  speak  from  a  teacher's  point 
of  view.  But,  the  plan  I  favour  is  for  the  teachers 
in  each  faculty  to  choose  Boards  of  Studies,  and 
have  their  representations  put  before  a  Senate  who 
are  not  altogether  professors.  I  think  in  the  first 
place  they  will  consider  questions  better ;  they  will 
discuss  them  and  be  ready  to  answer  any  objections. 
Then  I  think  a  reasoned  report  giving  all  the  facts 
would  far  more,  represent  the  best  opinion  of  the 
teachers  than  if  they  merely  discussed  questions 
amongst  themselves,  and  then  voted  and  settled  them. 

13.965.  I  understand  that  you  would  decidedly 
object  to  the  teachers  having  a  sole  influence  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  have  a  sole  influence. 

13.966.  But  you  would  not  object  to  their  having  a 
predominating  influence  ? — No. 

13.967.  As  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they 
are  certainly  not  independent,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  in  practice  they  have  a  predominating  influence? 
— I  think  in  practice  it  should  predominate.  If  I 
were  on  the  Senate  I  should  as  a  rule  vote  for  what- 
ever came  up  from  the  Board  of  Studies  of  Profpssors, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  University  that 
they  should  come  before  people  who  are  not  merely 
professors. 

13.968.  According  to  the  evidence  that  has  been 
put  before  us,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  subjects  of  science  and  arts,  and 
that  of  medicine.  In  medicine,  we  are  told  in  the  state  - 
ment to  which  I  refer,  that  the  great  majority  of  Lon- 
don teachers  are  in  favour  of  the  system  of  examina- 
tion in  which  the  candidate  is  not  examined  by  his  own 
teacher.  At  the  same  time  we  have  had  strong  evi- 
dence from  the  representatives  of  science  and  arts  that  a 
satisfactory  examination  requires  that  the  students 
should  be  examined  by  his  own  teacher.  Do  you  not 
think  Ave  may  infer  from  this  that  whatever  is  done 
considerable  freedom  should  be  left  to  the  University 
to  adopt  either  system  ? — Yes. 

13.969.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  if  a  system  is  so 
widely  adopted  as  that  of  examination  by  teachers  is 
in  the  normal  type  of  University,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  exclude  it  in  organising  a  new  University  ? — 
Is  there  not  sometimes  a  confusion  between  "  exami- 
nation by  teachers,"  meaning  men  who  are  teachers 
in  a  given  University  or  school,  and  "examination  by 
teachers"  meaning  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  will  examine 
A.,  B.,  and  C.'s  pupils  respectively  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  should  be  teachers,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  examine  his 
own  pupils.  For  instance,  in  the  Conjoint  examina- 
tion of  the  Royal  Colleges  we  were  all  teachers  of  the 
London  Medical  Schools,  but  nevertheless  I  never 
examined  my  own  pupils. 

13.970.  But  according  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  laid  before  us  it  is  very  largely  done  in  other 
Universities.  It  is  done  in  the  Scottish  Universities 
and  in  the  German  Universities  ? — No  doubt. 

13.971.  Therefore  it  would  be  well  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Universities  to  adopt  it  in  any 
department  ? — One  plan  might  be  suitable  for  one 
Faculty,  and  another  for  another  Faculty,  possibly. 

13.972.  Now  with  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  Lon- 
don Schools  for  institutional  representation.  When 
their  representatives  came  before  us  I  think  we  were 
told  that  they  were  not  agreed  :  that  some  were  dis- 
posed to  claim  it,  but  others  were  not.  We  were  told 
that  the  clause  in  the  statement  which  implied  this 
claim  was  introduced  rather  hastily  at  the  end  of  the 
debate,  and  hardly  represented  the  view  of  the  meet- 
ing.   You  do  not  know  anything  inconsistent  with 
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that  view,  do  you  ? — No;  you  are  now  giving  me 
evidence  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 

13.973.  If  I  may  explain  myself,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  as  it  is  now  some  months  since  the  statement 
was  laid  before  us,  you  might  be  acquainted  with  some 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  schools'  with  ragard  to 
this  claim  ? — No.  One  school  about  a  month  ago  had  a 
meeting  on  the  subject.  It  was  on  the  4th  October. 
They  thought  that  every  medical  school  ought  to  be 
represented  on  the  governing  body. 

13.974.  Which  school  was  that  ? — My  own  school, 
Guy's. 

13.975.  Have  you  heard  a  suggestion  which  was 
made  to  us,  I  think  by  Mr.  Norman  Moore,  that  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  might  be  represented  by  the  Royal 
Colleges  ? — Yes. 

13.976.  Do  you  know  how  far  that  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
schools  ? — I  think  the  sentiments  of  the  schools 
would  be  a  good  deal  divided. 

13.977.  You  spoke  of  having  a  collegiate  and  a 
non-collegiate  side  in  the  examinational  work  of  the 
University  ? — In  the  constitution  of  the  University, 
rather. 

13.978.  How  would  you  organise  the  two  elements? 
— It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  have  a  Board 
of  Studies  for  the  non-collegiate  side,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  governing  body,  and  this  board  would  give 
them  advice  with  regard  to  that  side. 

13.979.  I  suppose  if  the  University  of  London 
should  retain  its  existing  system  of  open  examinations 
the  non-collegiate  class  would  include  non-residents  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt. 

13.980.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  division  in  the  organisation  of  the 
University  ?— That  would  be  necessary. 

13.9yl.  There  would  be  a  board  for  taking  care 
of  the  examination  of  non-residents  ? — Yes. 

13.982.  And,  I  suppose,  a  separate  board  for 
examining  the  collegiate  students  ? — Yes. 

13.983.  I  think  in  answering  Mr.  Rendall  you 
expressed  the  view  that  you  would  not  give  the 
University  the  power  of  refusing  to  admit  any 
teacher  appointed  by  any  school  or  college  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  ? — I  should  have  thought 
that  if  the  governing  body  took  care  in  admitting  any 
fature  institution  only  to  admit  those  which  were 
worthy,  it  would  be  unnecessary.  It  might  be  de- 
sirable, if  thought  necessary,  to  have  a  veto  as  a 
guarantee. 

13.984.  Then,  if  your  view  were  adopted  and  the 
colleges  were  to  have  an  unchecked  power  of  nomi- 
nating teachers  as  members  of  the  Faculty,  it 
would  involve  a  very  careful  restriction  in  the  col- 
legiate elements  of  the  University.  It  would  be  very 
fundamental  in  importance  not  to  admit  any  college 
or  school  that  was  not  up  to  an  academic  standard  in 
all  its  departments  ? — Certainly. 

13.985.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  that  ?— I 
should  have  thought  so,  certainly. 

13,980.  In  the  report  of  the  former  Commission  a 
distinction  was  suggested  between  u  constituent  "  and 
"  associated  "  ? — I  should  regard  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  One  wishes  to  get  the  best  constituent  col- 
leges, and  it  might  be  wise  to  give  some  status  to 
others  as  associated  colleges. 

13.987.  {Lord  Rcay.)  You  were  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Teaching  Association  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
present  at  the  early  meetings  in  Your  Lordship's  house 
many  years  ago. 

13.988.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  main  aim 
of  that  was  not  only  to  give  the  London  teachers 
engaged  in  the  higher  education  in  London  consider- 
able control  of  examinations,  but  also  considerable 
control  of  teaching  ?— Yes. 

13.989.  To  set  their  hands  more  free  with  regard 
to  teaching  ? — No  doubt. 

13.990.  They  felt  that  they  were  more  or  less 
cramped  and  cribbed  by  the  syllabuses  of  the  London 
University  ? — That  was  the  feeling,  no  doubt. 


13.991.  And  as  you  have  stated  this  morning,  one        p.  jj 
of  the  aims  of  the  new  University  should  be  to  set  the  Pye-Smith, 
teachers  more  free,  not  in  order  that  the  examinations    Esq.,  M.D., 
might  be  lowered,  but  in  order,  that  by  the  higher        FR  s- 
teaching  .  at  University  College  and  elsewhere,  the    2g  Qct  lg92 
examinations  themselves  might  be  made  more  search-  ' 

ing  with  respect  to  the  teaching  given  ? — Quite  so. 

13.992.  Therefore,  you  would  agree  with  the 
evidence  we  have  had  from  University  College  pro- 
fessors, that  the  object  is  not  in  any  way  to  lower  the 
degree,  but  that  an  examination  should  be  a  test  of 
what  the  student  has  been  taught  or  inquired  into 
himself  ? — Entirely. 

13.993.  That  was  made  clear  to  us,  especially  with 
regard  to  scientific  examination,  that  where  a  certain 
line  of  research  had  been  followed  by  a  student  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  the  case  might  happen  that  the 
student  might  know  what  the  examiner  very  naturally 
might  happen  not  to  know  ? — Yes. 

13.994.  I  see  that  in  your  letter  to  Professor  Stokes 
you  say  this : — "  University  College,  having  for  many 
"  years  done  excellent  work  under  discouragement 
"  and  rebuke,  will,  as  the  senior  college  of  a  real 
"  University,  occupy  in  every  way  a  more  useful  and 
"  more  dignified  position  than  that  of  a  small  Scotch 
"  or  German  University  in  London,  without  the 
"  national  character  and  venerable  associations  which 
"  distinguish  Marburg  or  Aberdeen."  I  suppose 
you  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  University  College, 
in  the  new  University  would  have  a  very  leading 
position  ? — I  am  sure  it  should  have  it,  and  I  hope 
it  would. 

13.995.  You  know  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
University  College  passes  a  good  many  students 
through  the  existing  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

13.996.  Therefore,  in  the  new  examinations  in  which 
the  teachers  of  University  College  would  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  influence  there  would  be  no 
tendency  to  lower  the  degree  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
would  at  all. 

13.997.  Then  with  regard  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
University,  do  you  contemplate  that  it  would  be  fair 
that  the  outside  students  should  undergo  the  same 
examination  as  the  regular  London  student  —  the 
inside  student  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  ;  but  I 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  fairest  plan  would  be  to 
give  the  same  papers. 

13.998.  You  do  not  see  any  disadvantage  accruing 
on  either  side  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage that  would  be  gained  by  the  collegiate  students 
would  be  that  which  is  claimed  for  colleges  of  regular 
education.  If  they  could  not  send  up  their  men  better 
qualified  to  deal  with  an  independent  standard  put 
before  them  so  much  the  worse  for  the  teaching.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  said  that  men  can  employ  their 
time  better  than  by  going  to  colleges — -that  it  is  waste 
of  time  going  to  lectures  and  that  a  man  can  get  up 
his  work  in  his  own  way — let  him  be  subject  to  the 
same  test  of  examination. 

13.999.  And  the  main  influence  of  the  standard  of 
this  examination  would  be  given  to  the  London 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

14,000.  The  main  purpose  would  be  in  the  first 
place  to  test  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  London 
student  in  a  London  institution  ? — That  would  be  the 
primary  object  of  the  whole.  The  Commissioners  are 
no  doubt  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  change 
since  the  University  of  Loudon  was  founded  with 
respect  to  what  may  be  called  outside  students. 
Other  Universities  have  been  founded.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Calcutta  for  instance.  The  secession  of  Owens 
College  made  a  great  difference.  There  is  really  a 
diminishing  number  of  candidates  who  come  from 
outside  places — the  Mauritius  and  a  few  from  Jamaica. 
My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  in  the  multiplication 
of  good  local  colleges  lies  the  solving  of  the  question 
for  those  who  cannot  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I 
would  far  rather  encourage  a  hoy  to  go  to  Aberdeen 
or  Dundee  than  work  up  for  himself  and  waste  his 
time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  University  degrees.  I 
would  give  every  one  a  chance,  but  the  object  should 
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P.  H.  be  to  encourage  them  to  go  into  cheap,  efficient,  and 
Pye-Smith,     gooA  colleges. 

EsqF'RfgD"        14,001.  You  still  hold  to  what  you  have  stated  at 

J  '_'       the  end  of  your  letter  to  Professor  Stokes — that  the  new 

2S  Oct.  1892.    University  should  find  its  chief  sphere  of  usefulness 
— .   in  guiding  the  higher  education  in  London  ? — Yes. 

14.002.  That  is  the  main  object  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity ? — That  should  be  the  main  object  of  the 
new  University. 

14.003.  And  that  must  be  the  chief  consideration 
in  any  organisation  which  this  Commission  may 
reccommend  ? — That  is  the  view  I  take. 

14.004.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  One  question  with 
regard  to  the  last  answer  you  gave  to  Professor 
Sidgwick  on  the  subject  of  the  proportion  of  teachers 
in  the  Government  of  the  new  University.  By  that 
answer  I  understand  yon  to  mean  not  that  you  would 
give  the  teachers  a  predorninence  in  the  eovernment 
of  the  University,  but  that  you  would  give  them  such 
a  voice  that  the  Senate  would  have  to  consider  their 
recommendations  ? — Yes. 

14.005.  The  Senate  would  be  the  supreme  go- 
verning body,  but  you  would  not  make  the  teachers 
preponderant  there  ?- — No. 

14.006.  The  reports  of  the  various  Boards  of 
Studies  would  coine  up  to  the  Senate,  and  if  the 
Senate  was  properly  constituted  the  teachers  would 
have  a  large,  but  not  a  preponderating  influence  on  its 
decisions  ? — That  is  so. 

14.007.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  the  rather 
burning  subject  of  the  M.D.  degree,  may  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  last  Royal  Commis- 
sion : — "  As  to  medical  degrees  we  think  that  a  standard 
"  of  attainment  appropriate  for  honours  ought  no 
"  longer  to  be  required  by  the  University  for  an 
"  ordinary  or  '  pass '  degree."  Then  it  goes  on  to 
say  in  paragraph  35  : — "  To  prevent  confusion  between 
"  the  present  graduates  of  the  University  of  London, 
"  whose  degrees  (though  not  so  designated)  may  be 
"  equivalent  to  what  would  for  the  future  be  recog- 
"  nised  as  honour  degrees  (in  the  lowest  class  of 
"  honours)  and  those  who  may  hereafter  pass  without 
"  honours  in  the  same  Faculty,  some  honourable  mark 
"  of  distinction  might  properly  be  conferred  upon  the 
"  present  graduates  ;  we  would  suggest,  by  raising 
"  them  into  an  honour  class  ranking  next  to  the 
"  honours  already  recognised."  You  are  aware,  I 
daresay,  that  in  the  first  scheme  prepared  by  the 
Senate  after  the  issuing  of  that  report,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Colleges  and  other  persons  that 
recommendation  was  acted  upon  ? — Yes,  I  remember. 

14.008.  This  appears  from  a  document  which  was 
put  in  at  an  early  part  of  these  proceedings  by  Mr. 
Busk.  It  is  a  document  which  accompanied  the 
finally  settled  scheme: — "  in  the  course  of  the  coin- 
"  munications  which  took  place  between  the  Senate 
"  and  the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and 
"  of  the  Medical  Schools,  the  opinion  was  unanimously 
"  expressed  by  those  representatives,  and  was,  indeed, 
"  strongly  urged  upon  the  Senate,  that  nothing  should 
"  be  done  which  should  lower  the  standard  or  lessen 
"  the  value  of  the  medical  degrees  of  the  University, 
"  or  impair  their  scientific  character ;  and  in  parti- 
"  cular,  the  necessity  was  pressed  upon  the  Senate 
"  of  retaining  the  entire  control  of  the  preliminary 
"  scientific  examination."  The  scheme  was  accord- 
ingly altered,  and  as  finally  issued  by  the  Senate  did 
not  propose  to  deal  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  all. 
It  would  appear  from  the  passage  quoted  by  Professor 
Sidgwick  that  the  Medical  Schools  now  are  disposed 
to  take  a  different  position  upon  that  point  and  to 
desire  that  the  M.D.  degree  should  be  made  more  easy 
of  access  ? — Yes. 

14.009.  May  not  one  rather  infer  from  these  various 
transactions  that  there  has  been  a  degree  of  vacillation 
in  the  opinions  of  teachers  and  professors  upon  this 
point  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain 
that.  When  the  teachers  come  together  and  talk 
about  possibilities,  and  the  students  complain  to  them, 
and  men  who  go  into  practice  complain  to  them,  that 
they  cannot  get  the  title  of  "  Dr.",  they  think  it  is  a 


grievance  ;  and  it  is  a  grievance  in  a  way.  They  think 
that  the  great  object  is  to  remove  that  grievance. 
When  the  chosen  men  of  the  profession  come  together 
and  appear  before  a  body  like  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  they  are  asked,  "  Would 
"  you  lower  the  standard,  would  you  demand  less 
"  previous  education,  would  you  demand  less  know- 
"  ledge  of  pathology,"  there  is  too  much  sense  of 
what  is  valuable  and  useful  for  them  to  assent,  and 
they  say  at  once,  "  No,  we  will  not  have  it  brought 
down  at  all."  The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  whose  previous  evidence  it  will  be  seen 
was  rather  against  the  University  of  London  and  in 
favour  of  a  kind  of  lowering  the  degree  said  once,  I 
remember — I  think  it  was  in  a  conference  with  the 
Senate — that  so  far  from  lowering  the  requirements 
he  would  make  the  requirements  higher  still. 

14.010.  The  vacillation  I  pointed  out  was  you  say 
not  so  much  a  vacillation  of  opinion  as  a  difference 
between  the  opinion  of  different  persons  ? — The  same 
mind  might  take  a  different  view. 

14.011.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  In  the  statement  to 
what  I  drew  attention  it  is  not  said  that  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  have  a  desire  to  lower  the  degree, 
it  is  only  said  that  they  are  in  favour  of  having  a  de- 
gree not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  students, 
and  that  the  syllabus  and  the  curriculum  should  have 
a  closer  relation  to  their  teaching — they  do  not  wish 
to  lower  the  existing  degrees  ? — I  think  they  would 
always  say  they  do  not  desire  to  lower  the  degree. 

14,0 i  2.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  inference  that  it 
would  lead  to  another  degree,  and  if  you  compare  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  degree  easier  of 
access  would  be  a  lower  degree.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  wish  to  have  a 
degree  practically  obtainable  by  a  majority  of  the 
students  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  they  would 
not  be  lowering  the  standard  ? — I  think  there  is  little 
to  be  said  about  that. 

14.013.  Now,  there  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  with  regard  to  Convocation.  I  thought  you 
said  that  you  thought  that  Convocation  ought  not  to 
have  a  veto? — I  should  have  thought  a  veto  was  a 
very  dangerous  power. 

14.014.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Not  intimately. 

14.015.  Are  you  aware  that  the  final  decision  on  all 
proposals  within  the  limits  of  the  Charter  is  left  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  graduates  ? — Yes,  I  am,  but  I 
thought  that  was  deprecated  by  the  teachers. 

14.016.  Of  course  if  any  proposal  was  made  to 
deprive  the  body  of  graduates  of  London  University 
of  the  power  which  is  left  to  the  older  Universities  it 
is  obvious  that  it  would  be  resisted  strongly,  and  there 
ought  to  be  good  ground  for  it.  Suppose  it  to  be 
suggested  could  you  give  any  reason  why  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  London  should  not  have  the 
power  which  at  the  same  time  it  was  desirable  to 
leave  to  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — I 
do  not  suppose  one  could. 

14.017.  You  could  not  distinguish  the  two  cases  ?— 
I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  almost 
to  withdraw  the  power  ot  veto.  We  must  make  the 
best  of  it  we  can. 

14.018.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  word  "desirable  has 
been  used."  May  I  take  it  as  expressing  your 
opinion  ?  It  was  assumed  in  the  question  that  it  was 
desirable  that  Convocation  should  have  that  power  ? — 
I  do  not  myself  see  why  a  number  of  people  because 
they  passed  an  examination  many  years  ago  should  be 
able  to  stop  the  wishes  of  the  teaching  body,  whether 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London. 

14.019.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Convocation  of  Oxford  opposed  the  Royal 
Commission  under  which  Oxford  has  been  reformed 
during  the  last  50  years  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

14.020.  (Lord  Reay.)  In  order  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty you  have  felt,  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  for 
instance,  might  be  too  numerous  if  all  the  teachers  were 
made  members  of  the  Faculty,  could  no  system  be 
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devised  by  which  the  teachers  might  be  graded  as 
they  are  in  Germany  —  ordinary  professors,  extra- 
ordinary professors,  and  assistant  professors  or  de- 
monstrators ? — At  my  own  school,  for  instance,  we 
have  about  30  of  what  would  be  equivalent  to  pro- 
fessors at  University  College  or  a  German  University. 
Then  there  would  be,  perhaps,  25  demonstrators  or 
assistants.  Still  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  let 
them  all  in  as  members  of  the  Faculty. 

14.021.  The  difficulty  might  be  solved  by  adopt- 
ing the  German  system,  where  they  discuss,  but  they 
do  not  vote.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  any 
difficulty  ? — I  confess  I  do  not  quite  see  what  the 
difficulty  is. 


14.022.  But  it  is  a  real  one  that  the  Medical 
Faculty  would  be  too  numerous  for  any  purpose,  and 
that  it  would  have  too  great  a  preponderance  ? — The 
Faculty  only  proposes  to  elect  Boards  of  Studies. 

14.023.  And  to  elect  members  of  the  governing 
body  ? — Yes.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  th«  vote 
of  the  clever  young  men  who  would  come  in  as  de- 
monstrators, and  who  would  often  know  more  of  the 
actual  needs  of  students  than  the  full  professors. 

14.024.  It  would  be  in  suspense;  probably  they 
would  exercise  it  after  their  promotion  ? — I  confess 
that  I  greatly  value  the  votes  and  the  help  in  con- 
ference of  men  under  30. 


P.  H. 
Pye-Smith, 
Esq.,  M.D., 

F.R.S. 

28  Oct.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  William  Henry  Flower,  K.C.B.,  examined. 


W. 


14.025.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  connected 
with  the  British  Museum  ? — I  am  Director  of  the 
Natural  History  Branch  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  now  situated  at  South  Kensington. 

14.026.  And,  like  a  great  many  other  people,  I 
suppose  you  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  creating  and  providing  a  new  Univer- 
sity for  London  ? — I  have  been  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  a  great  many  years.  I  was  a  student 
at  University  College,  and  an  undergraduate  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  London  ;  I  was  a  teacher  at 
a  London  Medical  School,  and  after  that  connected  for 
22  years  with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as  a 
Professor  and  Conservator  of  the  Museum.    So  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  my  life  of 
medical  and  scientific  education  in  various  ways.  I 
should  like  before  going  further  to  explain  to  the 
Commissioners  my  position  here.    I  have  not  volun- 
teered to  give  evidence  in  fact,  for  many  reasons 
I  had   rather   not,   especially,   because    I   do  not 
like  to  waste  the  time  of  such  a  Commission  as  this. 
About  eight  years  ago,  when  Sir  George  Young  was 
taking  up  the  question  of  a  teaching  University  for 
London,  he  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to  become  a 
member  of  the  committee.    I  replied  then,  and  I 
have  replied  several  times  since  to  similar  applica- 
tions, that  the  problem  seemed  to  me  now  so  com- 
plicated thai  the  solution  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, seemed  to  me  almost  a  hopeless  one.  If 
other  people  have  sufficient  time,  energy,  and  interest 
in  it  to  take  the  subject  up  and  bring  it  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  done ;  but 
as  I  have  special  work  to  do,  and  have  many  other 
occupations  in  which  I  see  that  I  can  perhaps  do 
some  good,  and  bring  some  of  the  subjects  I  have  in 
hand  to  a  practical  conclusion,  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  right  for  nie  to  divert  my  time,  thought, 
and  attention  from  those   subjects    to    one  which 
seemed  to  me  so  difficult,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
so  hopeless  as  this  is.    I  have  therefore  never  gone 
thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and  have  never  written 
any  thing  about  it  or  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
discussions,  except  in  one  point.    I  signed  a  protest, 
which  was  brought  before  my  notice  some  months 
ago,  against  the  proposed  Charter  of  the  Gresham 
University.    Having  gone  as  far  as  to   sign  that 
protest,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  ask  me 
some  of  my  reasons  for  doing  so.    It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University,  which 
was  proposed  by,  among  others,  many  friends  of  my 
own,  was  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  or  rather,  that 
it  was  one  which  would  put  off  indefinitely  what  I 
hope  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  a  better  solution 
of  the  difficulty.    That  is  the  present  position  I  have 
taken  up  upon  the  subject.    I  can  give  you  very  little 
indeed  in  the  way  of  construction,  but  I  can  give  you 
plenty  of  criticism  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
of  most  of  the  proposed  remedies. 

14,027.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  criticism  on  the 
Charter  of  the  Gresham  University.    What  is  your 


main  objection  ? — My  first  objection  is  that  it  al- 
together ignores  the  University  of  London,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  existed  a  great  many  years,  and  which 
has  done  a  very  great  deal  of  good. 

14.028.  You  think  it  would  be  very  important  to 
bring  that  into  this  new  scheme  ? — I  think  auy 
scheme  for  founding  a  University  in  London,  which 
ignores  the  present  University  of  London,  would  be 
rather  a  misfortune  than  otherwise.  I  think  the  multi- 
plication of  Universities  is  not  a  thing  to  be  altogether 
approved  of  as  a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  education, 
because  a  degree  ought  to  have  in  public  estimation, 
more  or  less  of  a  uniform  meaning.  When  a  person  is 
labelled  M.D.,  B.A.,  or  M.A..  it  ought  to  confer 
some  sort  of  definite  meaning.  The  more  you  multiply 
the  bodies,  the  more  diverse  you  make  the  meaning 
of  those  terms.  In  a  city  like  London  I  think 
having  two  Universities  should  be,  iP  possible, 
avoided.  The  second  one  would  be  superfluous, 
though  I  should  much  like  to  see  one  really  good 
one. 

14.029.  Supposing  the  University  of  London  would 
not  come  into  the  scheme,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  independently  of  it,  have  you  any  further 
objection  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  leaves  the 
present  state  of  things  almost  exactly  as  it  is.  It 
leaves  University  College,  King's  College,  and  all  the 
Medical  Schools,  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  at 
present,  and  simply  adds  an  examining  body  to  those 
bodies.  I  think  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of 
London  scientific  education  is  the  multiplication  of 
institutions  for  teaching,  especially  Medical  Schools. 

14.030.  You  would  like  to  group  them  all,  to  con- 
centrate the  Medical  Schools  ? — Very  much  indeed. 
The  whole  of  this  question  would  have  been  very  easily 
solved  70  years  ago.  When  University  College  was 
founded  there  was  the  material  of  a  teaching  body  ; 
when  the  University  of  London  was  founded  there 
was  the  material  of  an  examining  body.  If  the  two 
institutions  had  been  combined  we  should  have  had 
now  what  so  many  of  us  want.  When  King's  College 
was  founded  a  complication  was  introduced;  when  the 
various  Medical  Schools  grew  up  one  by  one  there 
were  further  complications  ;  now  when  we  have 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  founded  by  Government, 
in  South  Kensington,  there  is  a  still  further  compli- 
cation ;  and  with  the  vested  interests  which  have  grown 
up  in  and  around  each  of  these  institutions  I  do  not 
see  how  they  are  to  be  combined  together  into  one 
institution  which  can  be  called  a  University  for  teach- 
ing purposes. 

14.031.  Supposing  they  were  to  be  united  rather 
loosely,  leaving  to  each  one  its  autonomy,  making 
them  combine  in  the  first  instance  as  an  examining 
body,  with  the  hope  that  when  it  was  once  formed  the 
University  element  would  gradually  get  stronger,  and 
would  be  more  able  to  hold  its  own  and  exercise  more 
influence  over  the  institutions,  do  you  not  think  that 
is  a  good  plan  ? — I  expect  it  will  do  very  little  good 
indeed.    It  possibly  might. 

4  D  3 


Sir 
H.  Flower, 
K.C.B. 
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Sir  14,032.  Do  you  approve  of  that  which  the  Charter 

IF.  H.  Flower,  has  in  common  with  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
K.C.B.        versity  of  London,    the  forming  of   the  different 
"S  Oct  1 892    teachers  into  Faculties  ;  the  giving  of  teachers  in  the 

"  '        '    different   Faculties   representation    on   the  Senate, 

elected  by  the  Faculty  ;  and  enabling  the  Faculties  to 
form  Board  of  Studies  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  the 
curricula  of  the  examinations  ?  All  those  are  points 
which  both  these  schemes  have,  and  which  are  adopted 
in  other  schemes.  Do  you  approve  of  that  part  ? — 
Those  are  questions  of  detail.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  really  do  much  good  or  not.  But  what  I  think 
one  ought  to  try  and  avoid,  if  possible,  is  the  multi- 
plication of  small  institutions  teaching  the  same  scien- 
tific subjects,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  having  in 
London  no  first-rate  teaching.  Owing  to  the  fritter- 
ing away  of  means  and  appliances  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent institutions,  we  cannot  get  such  high  class  teaching 
in  London,  such  as  they  have,  for  instance,  in  Edin- 
burgh, because  it  is  not  worth  a  man's  while  when  he 
gets  such  a  small  emolument  and  such  feeble  means, 
laboratories,  and  so  forth,  to  remain  in  London. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  in 
London  has  not  very  much  improved  of  late,  but 
when  I  knew  it  best  it  was  extremely  poor.  The 
teachers  of  the  scientific  subjects  in  most  of  the  Medical 
Schools  in  London  were  net  scientific  men,  but  men 
who  were  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the  hospitals, 
or  hoping  to  come  on  the  staff  of  the  hospitals,  who 
took  up  these  subjects,  and  taught  them  more  or  less 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  meu  through  the  examina- 
tions. We  have  scarcely  a  single  position  in  London 
now  which  a  first-rate  scientific  man  will  occupy,  un- 
less he  is  an  amateur  who  will  work  without  pay.  I 
am  frequently  asked  by  foreigners,  "  Who  is  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  London,"  or  "  Who  is  the 
Professor  of  Physiology."  First  of  all  I  say,  "  There 
is  no  Professor  of  Anatomy."  or  {■  There  is  no  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,"  and  then  I  have  to  correct  my- 
self and  say,  "  There  are  12."  I  had  much  rather  see 
two  or  three  first-rate  chairs,  which  would  be  an 
attraction  to  good  men  who  would  work  up  their  sub- 
jects with  a  view  to  holding  these  positions  than  12 
inferior  places  competing  together. 

14.033.  Would  three  places  be  enough  to  do  the 
whole  anatomical  instruction  in  London  ? — At  Edin- 
burgh one  does  the  whole.  I  think  London  might 
have  more.  You  might  have  three,  or  even  four.  I 
could  not  now  say  the  exact  number.  At  all  events 
they  would  be  more  concentrated.  I  should  prefer 
to  separate  the  purely  scientific  part  of  medical  educa- 
tion from  the  hospitals  ;  to  have  it  entirely  apart,  and 
let  the  men  take  out  their  practical  instruction  at 
the  hospital.  Every  hospital  has  now  its  own  com- 
plete Medical  School,  witli  lectures  on  every  subject, 
which  has  always  struck  me  as  something  radically 
wrong ;  and  I  think  that  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
University  which  perpetuates  that  system  will  not  do 
very  much  good.  But  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get 
rid  of  it :  the  interests  are  so  strong.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  greater  number  of  the  medical  men  in 
London,  and  as  I  said  before,  has  in  many  ways  so 
much  improved  of  late  years  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  abolish  or  materially  change  it. 

14.034.  Have  you  heard  of,  or  been  interested  in, 
what  they  call  the  professorial  scheme,  and  do  you 
approve  of  it  ? — If  it  could  be  carried  out,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  solution  of  the  difficulties,  because 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  existing  institutions. 

14.035.  The  idea  was  to  adapt  the  London  Uni- 
versity, or  construct  a  new  one  with  a  large  number 
of  University  professors  who  would  do  the  real  work 
of  the  teaching,  and  that  the  different  institutions 
should  be  invited  or  compelled —  I  think,  invited — to 
join  themselves  to  this  scheme,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  eventually  to  be  absorbed 
more  or  less  ? — Yes.  If  we  could  induce  them  to  be 
absorbed  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  think 
people  are  not  sufficiently  self-denying  to  do  it.  I 
felt  this  so  much  when  I  was  a  student  that,  with  a 


friend,  I  tried  practically  to  carry  it  out.  I  entered 
myself  as  a  student  for  lectures  at  University  College, 
and  went  for  hospital  work  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Others  did  something  of  the  kind  in  those  days,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  practical  advantage.  University  Col- 
lege had  a  small  hospital  and  an  admirable  staff  of 
lecturers.  Middlesex  had  a  poor  school  and  indifferent 
lecturers,  but  an  excellent  hospital  for  practical  work. 
The  whole  of  my  medical  education  was  carried  out 
on  that  system  of  selection.  The  Medical  Schools 
now  compel  students  to  enter  for  everything,  instead 
of  allowing  a  man  to  choose,  and  go  wherever  he  gets 
a  good  lecturer. 

14.036.  This  could  not  be  done  by  arrangement 
between  the  different  schools  themselves  —  but  it 
would  require  some  outside  authority  ? — To  do  it,  it 
would  require  a  strong  hand  which  we  have  not  in 
this  country.  I  am  speaking  especially  with  reference 
to  scientific  subjects,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
botany,  &c,  which  are  taught  at  every  one  of  these 
different  schools. 

1 4.037.  All  that  wants  organising  under  some  strong 
University  ? — Yes. 

14.038.  If  some  strong  University  could  have  these 
medical  colleges  joined  to  them,  with  power  to  re- 
construct them  and  group  them,  and  collect  their 
resources  so  as  to  enable  each  of  the  students  to 
attend  the  lectures  most  useful  to  them,  that  would 
be  a  good  thing  ? — In  all  these  scientific  subjects, 
even  the  best  Chairs  that  we  have  in  London,  are 
not  good  enough  to  keep  men  like  Professor  Burdon 
Sanderson,  Professor  Ray-Lankester  and  others. 
They  go  off  to  other  places  because  the  emoluments 
are  not  sufficient,  being  divided  among  12  instead  of 
being  divided  among  a  few. 

14.039.  How  would  you  pay  the  professors?  — 
The  students'  fees  would  do  that.  Look  at  the 
Professorship  of  Anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  for  instance? 
— I  believe  the  payment  of  the  professor  is  about 
3,000/.  a  year.  At  Glasgow  it  is  something  more  than 
half  that.  Those  are  Chairs  which  attract  men  who 
really  are  great  anatomists.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
do  all  the  teaching  themselves,  but  they  are  at  the 
head  of  a  large  staff  of  demonstrators  and  assist- 
ants, and  they  can  impress  their  character  and 
scientific  minds  upon  their  subordinate  teachers,  and 
upon  the  pupils—  upon  the  whole  school.  But  in 
London  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate  pay- 
ment for  any  man  unless  he  is  an  enthusiast  and  a 
volunteer.  I  cannot  say  how  much  the  Anatomical 
Chairs  in  London  are  worth,  but  not  many  hundreds. 

14.040.  If  once  started  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  money  you  think.  You  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fees  would  support  it  ? — Yes,  there  are  fees 
enough  from  medical  students  to  support  splendid 
Chairs  in  London. 

14.041.  (Lord  Iteay.)  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  want  of  proper  apparatus  and  laboratories  for 
teaching  purposes,  I  suppose  there  is  also  another  side 
to  that  question.  Do  you  think  that  the  institution 
over  which  you  so  ably  preside,  might  be  made 
more  useful  than  it  is,  if  a  University  were  established 
in  London  which  would  direct  and  concentrate  the 
efforts  of  the  various  institutions  ? — Of  course  we 
should  provide  material  to  which  I  hope  the  students 
would  come,  especially  the  advanced  students,  but 
London  being  such  an  enormous  place,  we  are  a  long 
way  off  most  of  the  centres  of  teaching  at  present. 
The  material  that  is  in  the  museum  would  help,  there 
is  no  doubt. 

14.042.  Did  I  understand  from  what  you  said  in 
your  answers  to  the  Chairman  that  you  despaired  of 
anything  like  co-ordination  and  proper  division  of 
labour  being  introduced  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  various  institutions  which  now  are  the  teaching 
institutions  of  London  ? — That  is  a  mere  personal 
opinion  of  course,  and  others  are  more  hopeful.  But, 
with  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  medical  schools, 
within  my  knowledge  attempts  have  been  made  fre- 
quently with  those  two  schools  I  have  mentioned, 
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University  College,  and  Middlesex  Hospital,  situated 
half  a  mile  apart  from  each  other.  They  have  tried 
to  arrange  a  compromise  by  which  one  should  have 
the  clinical  teaching  and  the  other  the  scientific,  and 
they  have  never  succeeded  owing  to  the  jealousies  and 
pecuniary  loss  which  would  be  incurred  by  one  or  the 
other  in  giving  up  their  present  position.  They  have 
nearly  succeeded  once  or  twice,  but  the  negotiations 
have  always  fallen  through.  If  those  two  institutions 
could  not  amalgamate,  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest 
would  come  to  a  satisfactory  compromise,  unless  some 
power  was  introduced  from  the  outside  which  we  do 
not  know  in  our  constitution. 

14.043.  Of  course  you  do  not  propose  absolute  cen- 
tralisation because  the  classes  in  a  University  for  five 
million  inhabitants  would  naturally  be  too  numerous, 
for  one  professor  of  anatomy,  for  instance,  or  for  one 
professor  of  physiology ;  you  would  never  eontenrplate 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  the  whole  number  of  medical 
students  at  the  present  time  in  London,  taken  together, 
is  very  much  more  than  the  number  at  Edinburgh. 
What  are  they?    I  believe  about  two  thousand. 

14.044.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  there  are 
complaints  about  classes  being  rather  too  large  ? — 
That  is  why  I  thought  London  might  possibly  support 
four  Medical  Schools.  Then  there  is  also  the  Poyal 
College  of  Science  which  is  now  a  growing  institution, 
supported  by  Government,  which  is  coming  in  com- 
petition with  the  older  ones,  University  College  and 
King's  College.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be 
excluded  from  any  University  scheme. 

14.045.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  I  feel  with  you  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  question  we  have  to  deter- 
mine. What  you  have  already  said  as  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  means  of  study  in  London 
is  of  great  importance  to  us.  It  is  important  to  us 
that  we  should  know  what  is  really  required,  however 
great  the  difficulties  may  be  in  accomplishing  it. 
Probably  you  agree  in  general  with  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  old  Commission  as  regards  a  combination 
of  the  University  of  London  with  the  other  means  of 
examination  which  exist  in  London  ? — Yes. 

14.046.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  an  en- 
tirely different  question,  namely  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  or  whether  anything  ought  to  be 
attempted,  to  provide  for  students  of  all  kinds,  especi- 
ally every  scientific  student,  the  best  possible  means  of 
working  at  his  subject,  so  that  he  may  not,  as  at  pre- 
sent, have  to  go  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting studies.  With  reference  to  that  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  can  be  done  without  a  powerful  central 
body  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

14.047.  If  we  could  bring  such  a  body  into  exist- 
ence we  might  leave  to  that  body  very  much  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  best  accomplished,  especially  if  that 
body  were  provided  with  funds  ? — Yes,  but  I  think 
you  would  have  to  give  the  new  body,  whatever  it  is, 
some  indications  of  the  way  in  which  its  work  was 
to  be  carried  out.  1  do  not  see  the  lines  on  which 
you  are  to  start  this  new  University  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  It  could  have  been  started  70  years 
ago.  As  I  think  the  teaching  part  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  examining  part,  you  will  have  to 
start  a  new  teaching  institution,  which  would  only  be 
a  rival  to  those  already  existing,  if  you  cannot  effect  a 
combination  of  the  others. 

14.048.  What  we  hope  is  that  in  some  cases  we 
should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  existing  institutions, 
and  in  others  we  should  have  to  start  new  facilities 
which  at  present  do  not  exist.  Supposing  you  had 
a  body  which  on  the  one  hand  represented  public 
interests,  and  on  the  other  hand,  largely  consisted  of 
persons  representing  science  and  literature,  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  such  a  body  to  indicate  the  lines, 
and  follow  the  lines,  which  would  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  means  of  study  which  we  require  ? 
■ — I  hope  it  may  be  so  ;  but  still  you  would  have 
something  comparable  with  what  does  not  exist  any- 
where else.  Take  the  Scotch  or  the  German  Univer- 
sities ;  there  you  have  a  single  professoriate  in  each 
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existing  colleges    of    London  with  the  colleges  of   .  

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  because  each  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct and  complete  professoriate.  I  suppose  at  the 
new  University  you  would  create  a  fresh  profes- 
soriate, independently  of  the  colleges? 

14.049.  A  fresh  professoriate  in  all  subjects  in 
which  the  teaching  can  be  shown  to  be  defective, 
which  would,  in  so  far,  involve  fresh  institutions  for 
study  and  teaching  ? — It  would  be  a  very  anomalous 
institution. 

14.050.  It.  would  not  be  like  a  German  University  - 
because  our  conditions  are  different  from  those  which 
exist  in  Germany,  but  it  ought  to  accomplish  all  that 
a  University  in  Germany  does  in  providing  sufficient 
means  for  complete  study.  If  we  could  bring  into 
existence  a  central  body  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
mentioned,  with  sufficient  means,  may  we  not  hope 
that  this  would  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
the  two  ends  which  we  have  in  view.  First  of  all, 
the  co-ordination  of  the  bodies  which  at  present  do 
first-rate  work  in  the  way  of  scientific  teaching, 
I  am  speaking  of  science  especially,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  work  ? — Take 
your  own  subject,  as  the  subject  we  know  most  about. 
How  would  you  get  that  improved  by  such  a  plan  as 
you  propose  ?  I  mean  the  teaching  of  Physiology. 
We  all  want  the  teaching  of  Physiology  in  London 
to  be  improved.  I  do  not  say  that  the  teaching  is 
not  good  enough  for  medical  students,  but  it  is  excep- 
tional in  London  if  we  get  the  highest  class  teacher. 
It  may  be  better  at  University  College  than  elsewhere, 
because  there  is  an  endowment  to  the  Chair  there. 

14.051.  You  think  that  in  that  particular  subject 
the  means  of  teaching  are  so  inadequate  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  start  a  new  institution  ? — Anew 
institution  altogether. 

14.052.  That  is  taking  that  particular  subject  ? — 
That  is  a  good  example  of  the  rest. 

14.053.  As  regards  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  same 
thing  would  be  very  likely  required  ?— There  is  now 
a  small  endowment  at  LTniversity  College,  which 
makes  it  better  than  it  used  to  be  in  my  time,  but  still 
it  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  endowment. 

14.054.  You  would  hold  that  a  very  much  better 
use  might  be  made  of  museums  and  other  similar 
institutions  if  we  had  an  organised  teaching  of  the 
subject  ? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 

14.055.  It  would  give  a  much  greater  value  to  the 
means  which  already  exist  in  the  Avay  of  museums  ? — 
That  is  a  great  argument  for  having  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  libraries  and  museums  that 
we  have  in  London  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  to 
have  them  brought  in  connexion  with  the  teaching 
body  would  be  a  very  great  advantage.  Some  persons 
maintain  that  Universities  ought  not  to  be  in  London  ; 
that  the}'  ought  to  be  altogether  away  from  the 
crowding,  noise  and  turmoil  of  a  great  city  ;  but,  in 
that  case,  they  would  lose  these  great  advantages  which 
you  are  speaking  of  now. 

14.056.  So  that  if  you  could  bring  into  existence 
an  organisation  of  that  kind  of  sufficient  strength  you 
have  no  doubt  that  the  question,  as  regards  scien- 
tific teaching,  at  all  events,  would  be  solved  ? — I 
entirely  agree  with  the  idea  as  to  what  we  want,  but 
I  have  not  seen  a  scheme  yet  which  would  get  over 
the  practical  difficulties,  which  I  have  indicated  before. 

14.057.  Putting  aside  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  degrees,  regarding  only  the  higher  scientific  educa- 
tion, the  difficulty  that  you  suggest  does  not  exist.  I 
mean  that  difficulty  relates  entirely  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  different  teaching  bodies  into  a  system  for 
preparing  them  for  degrees.  That  is  the  difficult 
point,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14.058.  That  difficulty  would  not  apply  to  the 
other  requirement,  viz.,  that  of  providing  for  the 
higher  teaching  for  this  would  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  any  existing  institution  ?— You  think  the 
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teaching.  Its  co-ordinating  function  would  be  separate 
from  that,  and  would  relate  mainly  to  the  teaching 
for  degrees  ? — I  must  say  that  the  existing  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  by  their  examinations 
have  much  improved  the  general  level  of  the  medical 
teaching  of  London  in  the  last  few  years. 

14.061.  And  you  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  to  bring  together  the  system  of  exami- 
nations of  the  Conjoint  Board,  with  the  examinations 
of  the  London  University  ?  —  The  existence  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  a  great  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  new  University 
scheme,  because  they  are  important  institutions  and 
cannot  be  ignored. 

14.062.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  May  I  ask  whether  you 
have  considered  what  might  be  the  position  of  agri- 
culture sis  a  branch  of  teaching  and  examinations  in 
the  new  London  University  ? — I  have  never  considered 
the  subject. 

14.063.  I  thought  that  possibly  might  have  been 
within  your  purview  ? — I  should  have  thought  it 
desirable  for  some  branches  of  agriculture  to  be 
taught  on  some  scientific  principle,  but  whether  they 
could  be  taught  as  well  in  London  as  at  some  colleges 
in  the  country,  is  doubtful. 

14.064.  We  had  from  Professor  Huxley  yesterday 
the  distinction  between  science  taught  for  industrial 
purposes — wbich  might  be  described  as  applied  science 
— as  against  pure  science,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  you  whether  the  great  industries  in  this  country 
might  not  find  some  representation  in  the  University  ? 
— I  suppose  that  subjects  which  form  to  a  large 
extent  the  scientific  basis  of  agriculture,  such  as 
Geology,  Chemistry,  and  also  Entomology,  Zoology, 
and  Botany  would  naturally  be  taught,  and  ought  to 
be  taught  well,  if  possible. 

14.065.  We  have  situate  in  London  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  which  represents  all  the  great 
landowners  and  tenant  farmers  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  most  representative  body  of  what  we  call  agri- 
culture in  the  kingdom,  and  when  we  are  looking 
to  funds,  seeing  what  the  Society  does  already  by  way 
of  scholarships  for  those  who  attend  their  examina- 
tions which  are  of  very  high  quality,  it  appears  to  me 
we  might  ask  a  witness  such  as  yourself  whether  you 
think  agriculture,  as  a  branch  of  Applied  Science, 
might  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  knowledge  in 
relation  to  a  new  University  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  detail  that  should  come  later  on  when  rhe 
whole  principle  is  settled.  It  would  be  extremely 
easy  to  add  any  branch  or  any  subject  whatever 
when  you  have  a  central  body  which  is  to  regulate 
it  all.  Of  course,  no  doubt  the  better  agriculture  is 
taught  the  more  advantageous  it  will  be  to  the 
country  . 

14.066.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  take 
rather  a  despairing  view  of  the  situation  ? — Yes. 

14.067.  You  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  in 
London  now  a  number  of  institutions  which  are  doing 
very  good  work,  though  of  various  quality,  and  the 
interests  of  which  have  to  be  considered  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

14.068.  But,  I  suppose,  I  may  judge  from  your 
answers  that  you  would  be  of  opinion  that,  if  possible, 
it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be 
some  central  influence  controlling  and  directing  the 
action  of  those  bodies  ? — Yes. 

14.069.  Without  using  the  word  "  controlling  "  in 
too  despotic  a  sense,  still  I  will  use  the  words  control- 
ling and  directing  the  action  of  those  bodies.  You 
have  pointed  out  that  the  London  University  has  done 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  improving  and  directing 
education  ? — True. 

14.070.  But  having  regard  to  what  we  have  heard 
already,  I  suppose  it  may  be  stated  as  a  matter  which  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  London  University  has  not 


been  able  to  do  so  much  as  it  would  have  done  in  the 
way  of  controlling  and  directing  the  education  of  the 
metropolis  in  consequence  of  its  not  standing  in 
sufficiently  close  relation  with  the  teaching  bodies  of 
the  metropolis  ? — Quite  so.  But  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  of  the  University 
of  London,  the  colleges  were  then  affiliated  to  the 
University.  There  was  a  list  published,  and  students 
only  came  from  the  colleges.  That  was  swept  away. 
I  was  sorry  that  it  was.  I  liked  the  connexion 
between  the  London  University  and  the  colleges  at 
that  time. 

14.071.  That  list  was  not  one  of  which  you  would 
have  approved  as  it  stood  ? — Perhaps  not.  How- 
ever, that  is  entirely  gone  now. 

14.072.  Although  you  give  the  secondary  position 
to  examination,  and  a  primary  position  to  teaching, 
you  would  admit  that  the  course  of  examination  has 
an  important  effect,  and  in  London  has  had  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  teaching  ?  —  It  has  doubtless 
raised  the  standard  of  teaching. 

14.073.  What  you  would  desire  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose, would  be  to  see  that  system  of  examination,  and 
that  system  of  teaching  brought,  so  far  as  practicable, 
into  harmony  ? — Yes,  more  into  harmony. 

14.074.  Might  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  end  would 
be  furthered  by,  to  some  extent,  restoring  in  a  modified 
form  and  in  an  improved  form,  the  old  relation  be- 
tween the  London  University  and  the  teaching  institu- 
tutions  of  the  metropolis  ? — It  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  I  should  think. 

14.075.  Would  not  such  a  union  have,  amongst 
other  things,  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  teaching 
authorities  in  London,  I  mean  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  giving  the  teaching,  to  express  their  views 
upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? — That 
would  be  an  advantage,  no  doubt. 

14.076.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  you 
would  also  agree  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  allow 
the  particular  teaching  institutions  individually  to 
have  too  great  a  control  over  that  body  which  was  to 
direct,  in  a  wide  sense,  the  education  of  the  metro- 
polis ? — No.  Of  course  the  relative  influence  of  one 
upon  the  other  must  be  carefully  adjusted. 

14.077.  That  is  in  fact  one  of  the  practical  problems 
that  we  are  here  to  consider  ? — It  must  be  very  care- 
fully adjusted.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  London  University  that  it  is  so  entirely  divorced 
from  the  teaching,  and  that  the  examiners  are  so 
far  separated  as  they  are  from  the  teaching. 

14.078.  And  you  would  desire  that  the  influence  of 
the  teachers  should  be  felt  not  only  in  the  settlement 
of  the  syllabus  and  the  curricula  of  the  University, 
but  also  in  the  examinations  of  the  University  ? — I 
am  sure  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  relation  between 
teachers  and  examiners.  I  have  several  times  acted 
as  Examiner  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  have  found  that  an  outside  examiner 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  University  is  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  A 
mixed  board,  combining  outside  examiners  with  actual 
teachers,  would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect 
system. 

14.079.  May  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  just  now 
stated  are  broad  lines  on  which,  if  the  University  is  to 
be  refounded  or  reconstituted,  that  operation  should 
take  place  ? — I  hope  it  would  be  on  some  such  lines, 
certainly. 

14.080.  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should 
like  to  put  to  you.  Your  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed,  naturally,  to  the  scientific  side,  and  in  that 
you  have  chiefly  had  regard  to  those  who  take  up  the 
subject  of  learning  which  they  pursue  in  a  profes- 
sional way,  either  in  the  practice  of  some  special  pro- 
fession, or  as  teachers  of  some  particular  branch  ? — 
Yes. 

14.081.  There  is  another  side  of  University  influ- 
ence, which  you  have  not  taken  any  notice  of,  but 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  let  me  call  your  attention 
to.  A  University  not  only  has  a  function  to  perform 
for  what  I  may  call  the  scientific  world,  whether  in 
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literature  or  in  what  is  more  specifically  denominated 
science,  but  it  has  also  to  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  education  of  the  nation.  You  would  not  think 
that  that  was  a  matter  which  was  to  be  left  out  of 
account,  would  you  ? — No,  I  hope  not. 

14.082.  Would  you  desire  that  a  University  of  the 
future,  or  of  the  present,  should  have  an  influence  in 
disseminating  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  of  the  best  sort  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

14.083.  Among  those  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
course  of  their  life  called  upon  to  become  teachers,  or 
special  practitioners  in  the  subject  ? — Undoubtedly. 

14.084.  In  consideration  of  that  you  would,  per- 
haps, be  disposed  to  think  that  a  little  more  latitude 
might  have  to  be  conceded  to  educational  insti- 
tutions than  might  on  stricter  principles  be  given 
to  them  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  Do  you  mean 
that  more  should  be  conceded  than  they  have  in  their 
present  position  ? 

14.085.  Take  University  College.  Of  course,  a 
great  many  eminent  members  of  that  college  have 
followed  professions  which  have  not  dealt  specifically 
with  those  matters  in  which  they  were  educated  there, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  which,  no  doubt,  their  previous 
training  has  been  of  value.  You  would  not  deny  the 
advantage  of  having  such  men,  for  instance  as  the  late 
Sir  George  Jessel,  educated  at  a  place  like  University 
College  ? — On  the  contrary.  I  thought  you  meant 
conceding  something  to  smaller  and  inferior  institu- 
tions. I  attach  considerable  importance  to  University 
College,  and  I  should  like  to  see  in  every  way  such 
an  institution  as  that  strengthened  and  its  influence 
extended. 

14.086.  And  you  would  admit  as  a  legitimate 
object  of  University  enterprise  general  educational 
benefit  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to 
students  to  go  to  such  an  institution  as  University 
College  in  preference  to  a  hospital  school,  because 
at  the  former  they  are  associated  with  men  pursuing 
altogether  different  studies ;  they  get  their  ideas 
generally  widened,  and  even  if  they  do  not  get 
actual  teaching  in  other  subjects  they  see  these  other 
subjects  always  being  taught  around  them — Art, 
Literature,  Science,  and  so  forth — and  I  think  a 
medical  student  is  more  likely  to  obtain  a  wider  view 
of  life,  of  knowledge,  and  altogether  to  get  into  a  higher 
level  by  being  educated  at  a  place  like  University 
College  or  King's  College,  where  all  the  other 
subjects  are  taught  together,  than  if  he  is  at  a  hos- 
pital where  he  only  associates  with  the  medical 
students  throughout  the  whole  of  his  student  career. 

14.087.  Now  there  is  another  point  of  view.  Not 
limiting  oneself  to  institutions  like  King's  College  or 
University  College,  but  referring  to  other,  perhaps 
minor  educational  institutions,  you  would  admit  that 
in  their  administration  a  very  considerable  liberty 
should  be  given  to  them — that  they  should  not  be 
too  much  constrained  in  their  action,  or  hampered  by 
University  requirements  from  trying  new  experiments 
in  the  manner  which  seemed  best  to  them.  You 
would  admit  that,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  if  it  could 
be  carried  out. 

14.088.  Then,  allowing  for  that  ample  freedom  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  would  you  also  be  pre- 
pared to  say  that  in  their  relation  to  the  University 
they  should  be  prepared  to  surrender  some  portion  of 
their  freedom  in  the  interests  of  higher  education  ? — 
I  suppose  they  must  do  so  if  they  are  to  be  united  to 
the  University,  otherwise  they  would  be  just  as  they 
are  now. 

14.089.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  in  so  far  as  they 
enter  into  a  University  system  they  must  subject 
themselves  to  University  authority? — Yes,  otherwise 
they  would  be  just  as  they  are  now. 

14.090.  And  would  not  their  incorporation  in  any 
University  system  under  those  conditions,  be  likely 
to  exercise  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  whole  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  institution  ? — I  hope  that  it  would 
do  so. 

14.091.  Now  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  region 
of  human  learning  and  research  can  be  satisfactorily 
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would  it  or  would  it  not  in  your  judgment,  be  a  

desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  constituted  what 
I  may  call  a  University  school  in  each  one  of  those 
departments,  so  that  all  the  various  institutions  in  the 
Metropolis  should  in  their  relation  to  the  University, 
be  considered  as  portions  of  that  school.  Let  me 
illustrate  to  you  what  has  been  proposed  in  nearly  all 
the  schemes  in  respect  of  Faculties.  In  every  scheme, 
»o  far  as  1  know,  that  has  been  put  before  us,  it  has 
been  contemplated  that  the  professors  of  the  particular 
departments  in  all  associated  institutions  should  form 
one  Faculty? — Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

14.092.  I  want  to  put  to  you  whether  you  would 
agree  to  the  method  that  has  been  proposed  in  all 
schemes  of  uniting  in  one  common  Faculty  the 
teachers  in  each  department  in  all  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  University,  in  Science,  Arts,  Medicine, 
and  Law  ? — That  is  carrying  out  the  system  that 
Universities  are  generally  divided  into  different  Facul- 
ties, but  extending  it  over  all  these  loosely  united 
bodies  which  exist  in  London. 

14.093.  Yes,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  University 
relation  under  the  control  of  that  discipline.  Do  you 
see  any  objection  to  that  course? — No,  none  at  all. 

14.094.  That  is  a  course  which  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  all  the  schemes  hitherto  proposed.  Now,  if 
that  is  a  proper  course  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
teachers  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  similar  course  with  refer- 
ence to  the  institutions.  We  have,  for  instance, 
King's  College  and  University  College,  which  have 
teachers  in  several  departments.  I  do  not  say  in  all, 
but  several.  We  have  others,  again,  with  teaching  in 
one  or  two  departments,  as  the  case  may  be.  Would  it, 
in  your  judgment,  be  a  rational  and  proper  thing,  or  a 
useful  thing,  to  look  upon  those  institutions  so  far  as 
they  are  incorporated  with  the  University  body  only  in 
their  aspect  as  schools,  or  rather  as  portions  of  the  Uni- 
versity schools,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  advantage 
of  that  would  be,  that  it  might  tend  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  common  body  to  a  greater  organisation  of 
teaching,  and  it  might  tend  also  to  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  standard  of  attainment.  Has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  that  might  be  an  advantage  ? — For  instance, 
take  such  a  subject  as  chemistry,  you  would  associate 
all  the  teachers  of  that  subject  into  a  Faculty  ? 

14.095.  That  will  serve  as  an  illustration  ;  yes  ? — I 
have  not  thought  how  it  would  work. 

14.096.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  one  which 
you  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence.  You  say  there  are  a  great  many  institutions 
and  a  great  many  interests  which  have  grown  up. 
Those  interests  and  those  institutions  may  be  of  very 
various  degrees  of  merit  ? — Yes. 

14.097.  Would  it  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
all  those  institutions,  if,  considered  as  institutions, 
they  were  brought  into  what  I  may  call  a  general 
University  school  ? — I  see  there  is  a  germ  in  that 
idea  which,  if  worked  out,  might  considerably  facili- 
tate the  amalgamation  of  these  institutions.  I  see  the 
idea.  I  think  it  might  very  much  facilitate  the  whole 
scheme. 

14.098.  You  would  not  at  any  rate  express  any 
opinion  adverse  to  such  a  method  ? — No. 

14.099.  By  which,  leaving  the  autonomy  of  the  insti- 
tutions unimpaired,  they  should  in  their  University 
relation  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  or  other  of  the 
University  Schools  ? — No,  because  it  would  help  to 
break  up  that  autonomy. 

14.100.  On  the  educational  side? — Yes. 

14.101.  Without  affecting  the  management  of  their 
finances,  or  the  responsibility  of  their  governing 
bodies  to  their  constituents  ? — The  evil  of  the  present 
system  is  that  a  student  may  have  one  subject  badly 
taught  at  his  own  school,  and  he  cannot  free  himself 
from  it  by  going  for  that  subject  to  another  school. 
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Sir         Greater  freedom  might  be  brought  about  by  some  such 
W.  H.  Flower,  method  as  you  are  indicating  now. 

K.C.B.  14,102.  Is  it  not  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  that  in 
28  Oct  1892     t'ie  University  the  educational  interest  should  take 
 \  '    precedence  of  everything  else  ? — Yes,  it  ought. 

14.103.  That  may  be  accepted  as  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  ?—  Yes. 

14.104.  And  would  it  not  tend  to  attaining  that 
object  and  at  the  same  time  leave  their  proper  sphere 
and  scope  to  the  other  interests,  to  arrange  the 
institutions  educationally  in  the  manner  I  have 
indicated  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
work  upon — a  good  basis  to  work  upon  certainly. 

14.105.  Might  not  that  have  the  effect  also  of 
disarming  in  a  good  many  quarters  jealousies  which 
exist  between  various  institutions  and  which  oppose 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  line  to 
work  upon,  and  it  gives  me  more  hopes  than  I  had 
before. 

14.106.  (Sir  George  Hmnvhry.)  There  is  a  prac- 
tical consideration  which  we  must  not  forget  in  all 
these  matters,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
teaching  institutions  in  London  on  the  whole  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  ? — Yes. 

14.107.  Doing  it  in  virtue  of  their  own  indepen- 
dence of  action,  without  any  control  from  any  other 
superior  body  ? —  Yes. 

14.108.  That  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  one 
object  might  be  through  the  medium  of  University 
superintendence  to  improve  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  especially  to  improve  those  bodies  which  are 
weakest.    That  would  be  the  idea  ? — Yes. 

14.109.  By  supervision,  direction,  and  so  on.  If 
those  bodies  concede  to  the  University  the  power  of 
doing  that,  we  would  suppose  that  the  University 
must  concede  something  to  them  in  return  ? — Yes. 

14.110.  They  would  not  consent  unless  they  got 
something? — No,  they  would  not  give  up  their 
present  position  unless  they  got  something. 

14.111.  And  the  only  way  in  which  a  University 
could  exercise  influence  over  such  bodies  would  be  by 
offering  them  some  return  ? — You  mean  in  the  shape 
of  a  degree  ? 

14.112.  In  the  shape  of  recognition  in  that  way  ?— 
Yes. 

14.113.  And  it  becomes  a  very  important  point  in 
what  way  the  University  should  concede  certain 
privileges  to  those  various  bodies — whether  by  al- 
lowing the  education  which  takes  place  in  them,  and 
the  examinations  which  takes  place  in  them,  when 
duly  supervised,  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  for 
degrees  ? — That  must  enter  into  any  scheme  for  the 
amalgamation  of  these  bodies. 

14^114.  It  is  not  quite  amalgamation.  That  is  a 
different  thing.  It  is  not  amalgamation — improve- 
ment ? — In  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  exercise  influence 
over  them  now  by  refusing  to  recognise  any  lectures 
they  may  consider  inadequate. 

14.115.  And  give  them  in  return  a  license  ? — Yes. 

14.116.  Something  of  that  kind  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  any  University  which  expects  to 
exercise  anything  like  a  potent  influence  over  those 
various  bodies  ? — Yes. 

14.117.  Something  of  that  kind  ? — That  of  course 
must  be  understood. 

14.118.  You  have  spoken  of  Medical  Schools  in 
London  and  there  have  also  been  allusions  to  the 
German  Universities.  Do  you  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  education  of  medical  students  is  better 
conducted  at  any  German  University  than  it  now  is 
done  at  the  various  schools  in  London  ? — I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  say.  My  present  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Schools  is  not  what  it  was  some  years  ago, 
and  I  do  not  know  very  much  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities practically. 

14.119.  I  do  not  1mow  much  about  the  German 
Universities  practically,  but  from  making  inquiries  I 
learn  that  on  the  whole  they  are  not  very  good  places 
for  the  general  student  ;   that  they  are  admirable 


places  for  higher  research,  and  persons  who  go  there 
from  England  having  obtained  a  good  basis  of  educa- 
tion do  valuable  work  there,  but  the  ordinary  student 
is  not  well  attended  to  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you  at 
all. 

14.120.  I  hear  that  they  are  not  so  well  prepared 
as  they  are  in  the  various  Medical  Schools  in  London. 
You  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  medical 
degrees,  and  so  on,  perhaps  ? — No,  you  know  much 
more  about  that  subiect  than  I  do. 

14.121.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  think  what  you 
stated  in  your  main  evidence  was  this  :  that  the  first 
thing  needed  for  improving  teaching  in  London  was 
not  so  much  co-ordination  as  subordination  ;  that  you 
do  not  want  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  working 
side  by  side  of  a  great  number  of  teachers,  and  a  great 
number  of  institutions  but  you  rather  want  to  create 
an  actual  academic  hierarchy  ? — Yes,  I  really  do. 

14.122.  Instead  of  having  11  or  12  professors  of 
anatomy,  you  would  rather  see  two  or  three  with 
assistants  ?— Yes,  and  something  was  said  just  now 
about  the  number  of  students  being  too  great.  It 
would  not  be  in  many  cases.  Take  a  subject  like 
comparative  anatomy.  It  is  taught  ir_  two  or  three 
places  in  London,  but  not  to  large  classes. 

14.123.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  over-crowd- 
ing ? — In  some  few  subjects,  perhaps,  but  not  in  all. 

14.124.  Therefore  one  of  your  objections  to  the 
Gresham  scheme  is  that  it  would  perpetuate  this 
condition  of  equality  between  a  large  number  of,  we 
will  not  say  second  rate  teachers,  but  a  large  number 
of  not  first  rate  teachers  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

14.125.  There  have  been  various  suggestions  made 
before  the  Commission.  Can  you  see  your  way  to 
any  definite  suggestion  by  which  certain  University 
Chairs  should  be  attached  to  certain  hospitals  or 
schools  so  that  out  of  the  whole  body  of  professors, 
in  whatever  school  there  should  be  a  certain  number 
of  professors  and  professorships  of  University  position, 
carrying  some  form  or  other  of  University  privileges, 
either  in  the  shape  of  superior  emolument,  or  in 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  teach  in  such  central 
buildings  as  it  is  hoped  the  University  will  possess  ? 
Do  you  see  your  way  to  any  practical  scheme  of  that 
kind  ? — I  have  never  thought  out  any  practical 
scheme  of  that  kind.  The  scheme  Mr.  Anstie  was 
indicating  just  now  suggests  some  kind  of  possibility, 
if  it  can  be  worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  sup- 
pression of  some  of  the  inferior  portions  of  the  Faculties 
and  encouragement  of  the  better  ones. 

14.126.  There  is  a  plan  at  Oxford  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  engraft  the  professorial  system  on 
to  the  college  system.  Certain  colleges  were  made  to 
endow  professorships  in  certain  subjects,  and  so  you 
have  a  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin,  and  so  on,  that 
professor  being  a  member  of  the  college  and  sharing 
in  its  privileges  and  government,  and  also  having  a 
duty  to  the  University  ;  while  all  students  of  the 
University  at  large  are  entitled  to  go  and  profit  by 
his  teaching  if  they  choose.  Would  you  establish 
something  like  that  ?  Would  not  the  knowledge  that 
a  teacher  at  some  particular  school  was  the  best  man 
in  his  subject  have  the  tendency  of  enabling  the 
students  to  flock  from  one  school  to  another  ? — If  the 
schools  would  allow  it. 

14.127.  You  were  speaking  of  the  kind  of  authority 
which  the  Senate  might  have ;  you  desire  that  the 
Senate  should  have  an  authority  which  would  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  individual  schools  or  colleges  ; 
and  that  it  should  also  suggest  and  provide  for  amalga- 
mated arrangements  of  that  sort  ? — If  you  could  give 
your  Senate  sufficient  powers  to  do  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

14.128.  And  it  would  all  tend  in  that  direction  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  all  tending  in  that  direction. 

14.129.  Going  in  as  you  do  for  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  teaching,  you   are   thinking  mostly 
medicine  ? — And  more  of  the  scientific  subjects  con- 
nected with  medicine  which  I  know  most  about. 

14.130.  You  know  that  what  has  led  to  this  move- 
ment is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  various  institutions 
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to  be  gathered  up  into  a  big  University  system,  that 
the  University  may  go  to  some  extent  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  city,  and  gather  up  what  it 
can.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  movement,  which  is  to 
be  registed  and  deprecated  ? — Not  if  it  is  all  one 
under  a  really  good  controlling  body. 

14.131.  You  would  not  like  to  see  such  a  system  of 
concentration  adopted  as  should  prevent  the  Uni- 
versity from  spreading  knowledge  throughout  London, 
or  recognising  such  good  teaching  as  there  exists 
anywhere  ? — That  is  a  subject  I  really  have  not 
thought  about,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
doing  away  with  anything  like  a  University  life  and 
all  those  advantages  which  Universities  are  supposed 
to  give  in  bringing  earnest  students  and  great  teachers 
to  associate  together. 

14.132.  Then  you  think  that  so  far  as  this  Commis- 
sion yielded  to  a  desire  of  that  kind  it  would  be 
going  in  a  direction  opposite  to  what  you  think 
is  the  right  one  ? — I  hardly  like  to  say  that. 

14.133.  Take  what  Professor  Stuart  recommended 
the  other  day — that  although  single  Extension  courses 
cannot  go  for  very  much  in  themselves,  yet  a  series 
of  continuous  courses  extending  over  two  or  three 
years  may  represent  a  large  amount  of  valuable  educa- 
tion even  from  a  University  point  of  view.  His 
suggestion  is  that  a  certain  number  of  continuous 
courses  might  be  recognised  by  the  University  as 
educationally  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
tendance— if  attendance  be  what  is  required — or  should 
stand  in  lieu  of  one  or  other  of  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations of  the  University  the  fundamental  idea 
being  that  the  highest  authority  of  the  University 
should  declare  that  the  quid  should  be  held  to  be 
the  intellectual  equivalent  of  the  quo.  Do  you  see 
any  objection  to  that  ? — I  never  could  quite  under- 
stand myself  the  meaning  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion lectures  as  they  are  adopted  now  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they 
are  controlled  by  the  University  itself ;  and  merely 
giving  lectures  in  various  places,  which  might  be 
given  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Univer- 
sity, does  away  very  much  with  the  old  idea  of  a 
University  education.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a 
misnomer. 

14.134.  You  do  not  think  the  University  has  any 
relation  to  the  gutter  ? — It  is  a  new  duty. 

14.135.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  with 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Anstie  said.  i,.r.  Anstie's 
point  was  this.  What  was  desirable  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  existence  of  separate  local  institu- 
tions might,  he  thought,  be  best  utilised  by  the  Uni- 
versity associating  in  Faculties  teachers  of  par- 
ticular subjects,  so  that  the  competition  should  ba 
between  different  persons  scattered  over  various 
schools,  rather  than  a  competition  between  various 
institutions.  Now,  supposing  that  scheme  carried 
out  as  he  described  it,  is  notone  of  the  objections  you 
have  to  the  present  system  that  it  encourages  in- 
stitutional jealousy  which  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  education  ? — Or,  perhaps,  you  might  call  it  rivalry 
as  well  as  jealously,  and  rivalry  is  not  altogether 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  education. 


14.136.  Did  you  not  instance  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting two  hospitals  or  schools  to  agree  together  as  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  different  institutions  find  it 
difficult  to  act  in  common  ? — Yes ;  there  is  that 
jealousy. 

14.137.  And  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  two  in- 
stitutions to  walk  along  the  same  road  ? — Yes. 

14.138.  Would  not  there  be  a  great  clanger,  under 
the  scheme  that  Mr.  Anstie  su''<resled,  of  substituting: 
a  jealousy  of  persons  for  a  jealousy  of  institutions  ? 
— You  see  I  have  not  seen  the  scheme  in  detail.  1 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  germ  of  an  idea. 
I  do  not  say  anything  further  than  that  at  present. 

14.139.  Supposing  it  were  put  in  this  way :  that  all 
the  classical  institutions  should  form  a  Faculty  for  the 
prosecution  of  classical  study,  and  the  chemistry  insti- 
tutions should  form  a  Faculty  for  the  prosecution  of 
chemical  study.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of 
including  in  one  body  a  number  of  men  doing  exactly 
the  same  work  in  different  institutions  and  keenly 
competing  with  one  another  in  that  work  would  be  to 
make  these  personal  interests  disappear,  and  to  make 
these  persons  think  only  of  the  advancement  of  their 
subject,  and  not  at  all  of  individuals  ? — The  frailty  of 
human  nature  always  comes  in.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  ever  get  men  altogether  to  subordinate  their 
own  interests  in  these  matters. 

14.140.  At  all  events,  there  is  jealousy,  is  there 
not  ? — There  probably  would  be,  but  I  have  not 
thought  about  it  sufficiently. 

14.141.  {Lord  Reay.)  Iu  justice  to  University 
College,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this.  You  said  that 
in  your  younger  days  the  teaching  there  was  as  good 
as  it  could  be  in  the  Medical  Faculty.  Has  not  the 
standard  been  fully  kept  up,  but  has  not  the  difficulty 
of  University  College  been  that  the  professors  are 
distinguished  men,  but  when  the  public  discover  this 
they  are  given  higher  or  more  lucrative  appointments  ? 
— They  take  them  away.    Yes ;  exactly. 

14.142.  As  I  understand  it,  your  main  point  is  that 
in  a  new  University  you  wish  the  teaching  to  be  of 
such  a  standard  that  the  necessity  for  raising  it  by 
any  outside  examination  ceases.  You  want  to  see  the 
excellence  of  the  new  University  absolutely  in  first 
class  teaching  ? — Yes. 

14.143.  Is  it  not  rather  a  misnomer  to  speak  of 
raising  the  standard  of  University  teaching  by  outside 
examination  ? — Of  course ;  in  my  idea  of  what  a 
University  should  be,  the  standard  of  teaching  should 
be  above  the  examination  considerably.  The  standard 
of  the  examination  would  be  to  raise  up  all  the  lower 
ones,  but  you  must  have  something  to  go  above  it  as 
well.  The  standard  of  examination  cannot  be  for  the 
best,  otherwise  you  would  have  very  few  people  pas- 
sing. You  must  have  the  examination  for  a  middle 
level,  as  it  were. 

14.144.  The  teaching  must  be  beyond  the  examina- 
tion ? — Far  beyond  the  examination.  That  was  the 
case  at  University  College,  and  I  hope  it  is  so  still. 

14.145.  It  is  the  aim  of  University  College  ? — That 
is  distinctly  my  opinion. 


Sir 

W.  H.  Flower, 
K.C.B. 

28  Oct.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  9th  November,  at  12  o'clock. 
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Thirty-first  Day. 


Wednesday,  9th  November  1892. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reat,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 


I 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  H.  Wace, 

D.D.,  and 
J.  Gault,  Esq. 

9  Nor.  1892. 


The  Rev.  H.  Wace,  D.D.,  and  J.  Gault,  Esq.,  examined. 


14.146.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Wace.)  I  think  you  wish 
to  give  evidence  to-day  with  regard  to  the  evening 
classes  at  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

14.147.  Will  you  give  us  any  information  on  the 
subject  that  you  are  prepared  to  give  ? — These  classes 
were  founded  in  the  year  1855.  In  the  Annual  Report 
of  King's  College  for  April  1856,  there  is  this  state- 
ment : — "  The  Principal  and  the  Secretary  had  long 
"  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  extend  the 
"  resources  and  influence  of  the  college  by  establish- 
"  ing  a  Department  for  Evening  Classes.  The  present 
"  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  trying  the  ex- 
"  periment  in  a  complete  form.    Accordingly,  after 
"  consulting  the  Professors  and  obtaining  from  many 
"  of  them  the  promise  of  their  co-operation,  and  all 
"  the  necessary  arrangements   being  completed  for 
"  lighting  up  the  libraries  as  well  as  a  sufficient  num- 
"  ber  of  Lecture  rooms,  several  courses  of  Lectures,  at 
"  comparatively  low  fees  for  each  subject,  were  opened 
"  and  continued  between  7  o'clock  and  9  in  the 
"  evening  during  five  months,  from  October  to  Easter, 
"  comprising  the  following  subjects  : — the  Old  Tes- 
"  tament,  the  New  Testament,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
"  German,  English,    History,    Geography,  Mathe- 
"  matics,    Arithmetic,    Commerce,    Drawing,  and 
"  Chemistry.    The  result  of  the  measure  was  at  once 
"  so  successsful  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  similar 
"  courses  may  be  permanently  established,  to  the  greai 
"  advantage  of  the  college,  as  well  as  the  classes  of 
"  society  which  have  thus,  for  the  first  time,  been 
"  brought  within  the  rangi    of  collegiate  influence. 
"  The  total  number  of  entrances  was  212,  many  of 
"  the  applicants  already  holding  clerkships  in  Govern- 
"  ment  offices,  or  intending  to  be  candidates  for  such 
"  appointments  in  future.    The  number  of  distinct 
"  classes  to  which  these  212  gentlemen  entered  was 
"  401."   Your  Lordship  will  observe  it  is  there  stated 
that  these  evening  classes,  it  was  believed,  were  a  great 
advantage  to  the  College  as.  well  as  to  the  classes  ot 
society  which  had  thus,  for  the  first,  time,  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  collegiate  influence.  I  believe  that 
was  substantially  true.    It  was  the  first  time  that  in- 
struction of  that    character  was   given  to  evening 
students  in  London.    There  has  always  been  this 
difference  between  King's  College  classes  and  others. 
A  large  number  of  the  King's  College  classes  have 
given  University  instruction  to  these  young  men  and 
to  young  men  of  all  kinds. 

14.148.  You  say  you  have  given  University  instruc- 
tion ? — Yes,  from  the  first. 

14.149.  That  is  the  difference  between  you  and  the 
others  ?  —  Yes.  Then  in  the  Report'  for  1858, 
given  in  the  Calendar  for  1858-59,  two  years  after- 
wards, I  find  this  account :  — "  The  Council  have 
"  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  the  continued 
"  success  of  the  Evening  Classes.    At  the  commen- 


'  cement  of  the  last  long  vacation,  the  Professors 
'  and  Lecturers  connected  with  that  Department  of  the 
'  college  drew  up  a  syllabus  stating  fully  the  sub- 
'  jects  of  instruction,  the  order  in  which  they  were  to 
'  be  treated  and  the  corresponding  arrangements  of 
1  the  classes.    Professors  Brewer  and  Pearson  being 
:  prevented  by  other  engagements  from  continuing 
'  their  valuable  services  in  the  evening,  the  Council 
:  have  to  thank  the  Principal  for  procuring  the  aid  of 
1  Mr.  Henry  Morley  aud  Mr.  W.  Stebbing,  formerly 
'  students  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature 
1  and  Science,  and  well  fitted  by  their  ability  and 
:  reputation  to  fill  the  position  which  were  thus  left 
;  vacant.    The  result  of  these  judicious  measures  was 
;  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Matriculated 
:  Students  in  this  Department.    The  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Evening  Classes  induced  the  Council 
to  take  a  further  step  towards  increasing  their  value  ; 
and  insuring  their  permanence ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly, in  the  short  winter  recess,  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  placing  these  classes  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  Departments  of  the  college,  giving  Prizes, 
Certificates  of  honour,  and  Certificates  of  approval  to 
the  most  deserving  Students  in  each  subject,  and 
admitting  Matriculated  Students  under  conditions 
analagous  to  those  which  have  been  long  since  re- 
cognised in  other  Departments,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  study  of  Divinity,  to  the  rank  of  Associate, 
and  permitting  them  to  compete  for  all  such  Scholar- 
ships and  Prizes  as  are  not  confined  to  particular 
Departments. 

"  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  an  Evening  Meeting 
was  held  on  April  14th  for  the  Distribution  of 
Prizes  and  Certificates  to  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  awarded.     On  this  occasion  the  Bishop  of 
London,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided ;  and 
after  listening  with  much  surprise  and  interest  to 
the  clear  aud  able  statement  of  the  Chaplain,  who 
acted  as  Dean  of  the  new  Department,  his  Lordship 
was  pleased  to  express  his  cordial  approbation  of 
the  whole  plan  of  education,  and  to  address  to  the 
assembled  students  words  of  wisdom,  which  must 
add  a  new  stimulus  to  their  spontaneous  exertions. 
And  thus  was  inaugurated  a  new  Department,  the 
importance  and  capabilities  of  which  can  be  scarcely 
exaggerated.     Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  scheme  opens  the  avenue  of  sound  and  religious 
learning  to  a  vast  and  indefinite  number  of  valuable 
men  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected ;  that  the 
conduct  of  these  students  is  in  every  respect  ex- 
emplary" that  the  favourite  studies  selected  by  these 
voluntary  students — this  is   an   interesting  point 
at  that  time — are  Divinity,  the  English  Language, 
Classics,    Mathematics,   and  Foreign  Languages, 
(thus  showing  that  they  have  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  ignorance,  and 
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"  are  alive  to  the  value  of  real  education  as  contra- 
"  distinguished  from  what  is  popularly  termed  useful 
"  knowledge) ;  and  considering  also  that,  this  new 
"  part  of  the  institution  not  only  does  not  interfere 
"  with  the  older  portions,  but  harmonises  with  them 
"  and  furthers  their  special  objects,  it  will  be  ac- 
"  knowledged  that  this  Department  furnishes  another 
"  instance  of  the  elasticity  of  King's  College,  London ; 
"  that  it  offers  a  practical,  natural,  and  easy  solution 
"  of  the  problem  which  the  ancient  Universities  are 
"  very  laudably  attempting  to  solve,  and  that,  by 
"  God's  blessing,  it  may  be  made  another  link  between 
"  the  people  at  large  and  the  Church." 

Your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  at  once  answered 
a  very  considerable  demand.  Then  I  would  quote 
one  other  extract  from  the  Annual  Keport  in  the 
Calendar  of  1860-61.  It  says:— "The  progress  of 
"  the  Evening  Class  Department  of  this  College  dur- 
"  ing  the  past  year  has  more  than  equalled  the 
"  Council's  expectations.  At  the  termination  of  the 
"  winter  session  of  1858-59,  the  number  of  the 
"  Matriculated  Students  (i.e.,  students  entering  for 
"  four  subjects,  exclusive  of  Divinity,  and  coming 
"  under  the  general  discipline  and  system  of  the  col- 
"  lege),  stood  at  55.  It  has  now  reached  104."  That, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  not  the  total  number  of  students, 
but  only  of  matriculated  students.  "This  increase 
"  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  regulations  which 
"  were  announced  in  December  1859,  throwing  open 
"  the  Associateship,  and  other  privileges  connected 
"  with  the  College,  to  those  who  fulfilled  the  above 
"  conditions  ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  rejoice 
"  that  they  have  had  the  effect  of  closely  attaching 
"  to  the  college  so  large  a  body  of  earnest  and  well- 
"  conducted  students.  In  the  class  of  Non  Matricu- 
"  lated  students,  taking  one  or  more  subjects,  there 
"  has  been  a  large,  though  not  a  proportionate, 
"  increase ;  the  numbers  being  respectively — for  the 
"  winter  session  1858-59,  323;  and  for  that  of 
"  1859-60,  445.  It  is  noticeable  that  with  this 
"  large  addition  to  the  total  number  of  students,  the 
"  average  of  subjects  taken  by  each  student  (Divinity 
"  not  included)  has  exhibited  but  a  very  small  frac- 
"  tional  variation  ;  each  student  entering  as  nearly  as 
"  possible  for  two  distinct  subjects.  The  average 
"  attendance  at  the  Divinity  lectures  has  increased 
"  from  80  to  148.  It  may  be  interesting  to  indicate 
"  the  subjects  which  have  drawn  the  larger  number  of 
"  students.  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  for  the 
"  most  part  they  are  those  which  involve  most  work 
"  "ii  the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  best  serve  the 
"  purposes  of  mental  discipline.  During  the  last 
"  two  years  the  numbers  have  increased  af  follows  : — 
"  In  French,  from  161  to  218  ;  in  Mathematics, 
"  from  124  to  152;  in  Latin,  from  105  to  147; 
"  in  Greek,  from  74  to  104;  in  English  Language 
"  and  Literature,  from  83  to  93 ;  in  German,  from 
"  47  to  81  ;  in  Italian,  from  10  to  22  ;  in  History 
"  and  Geography,  from  30  to  56 ;  in  Arithmetic, 
"  from  35  to  49 ;  in  Natural  Philosophy,  from  none 
"  to  55  ;  in  Commercial  Law,  from  23  to  25  ;  in 
"  Political  Economy,  from  none  to  34  ;  in  Drawing, 
"  from  15  to  28  ;  and  in  Chemistry,  from  20  to  29." 
These  are  the  facts  of  the  foundation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Then  I  have  here  an  account  of  the  number  of 
students  who  have  attended  in  every  year  since 
evening  classes  were  founded.  They  began,  as  I 
mentioned,  in  1856,  when  there  were  five  matriculated 
students,  and  207  non-matriculated.  The  matriculated 
students  are  those,  first  of  all,  who  are  subjected  to 
the  full  discipline  of  the  college,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  tho'e  wbo  desire  to  obtain  their  Associateship, 
and  who  for  that  purpose  study  Divinity  as  well  as 
other  subjects,  because,  with  certaiu  exceptions,  we  do 
not  give  the  Associateship  to  any  students  who  do 
not  study  Divinity  as  well  as  other  subjects. 

14,150.  They  become  Associates  and  they  are  matri  - 
culated  students  ? — Yes.  Any  student  may  come  and 
attend  a  single  class,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
attend  that  class,  but  for  a  man  to  be  a  Matriculated 
Student  he  must  attend  those  classes  which  we  con- 


sider requisite.  When  the  Associateship  was  thrown  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
open  to  them,  the  number  of  matriculated  students  j^q^i^'j? 

rose  to  104  in  1860,  and  the  non-matriculated  students     "   ' 

to  455.    That  is  the  highest  number  of  matriculated    9  jjot  jggj, 

students.    From  1860  down  to  1886  they  vary  some-   

times  to  90,  80,  70,  and  60 ;  and  the  number  of  non- 
matriculated  students  which,  as  I  mentioned,  was 
445  in  1860,  rose  to  608  in  1864,  and  that  appears  to 
have  been  their  highest  number.  Then  they  varied 
between  400  and  500  until  the  date  that  I  mentioned 
just  now,  1886.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  matriculated  and  non- 
matriculated  students,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  duo 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  to  young  men  by  other 
institutions  which  have  since  been  opened.  The 
Exeter  Kail  classes  opened  in  1882  and  took  away  a 
large  number  of  the  students  who  study  the  lower 
subjects.  Then  the  University  Extension  Society 
began  to  be  active  about  that  time,  and  no  doubt 
attracted  a  number  of  students,  non-matriculated  stu- 
dents in  particular,  who  merely  wanted  a  little  mental 
improvement  in  the  evenings. 

14.151.  Do  the  matriculated  students  who  attend 
your  college  work  in  the  day-time  ? — No,  not  in  this 
Department.    In  all  other  Departments  they  do. 

14.152.  They  do  not  overlap  at  all.  The  same 
students  do  not  attend  both,  do  they  ? — .No.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  overlap  is  this,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  called  overlapping.  We  have  theo- 
logical classes  for  students  who  wish  to  take  Holy 
Orders,  and  they  are  required  always  to  attend  a 
full  year  in  the  morning.  But  they  may  attend 
two  years  in  the  evening  and  then  a  full  year 
in  the  morning.  Otherwise,  the  students  who  attend 
our  evening  classes  do  not  often  go  to  the  morning 
classes.  Then  I  should  mention  that  the  number  of 
entries  for  this  present  winter  session  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  is  364,  and  the  number  of  classes  taken  529. 
There  will  no  doubt  be,  as  is  usual,  considerable  entries 
after  Christmas  for  the  other  part  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion, so  the  numbers  will  be  likely  to  rise  to  about 
800. 

14.153.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Are  these  364  ma- 
triculated or  non-matriculated,  or  both  ? — That  is  the 
gross  number.  The  number  of  matriculated  students 
last  year  was  30,  and  there  Avere  406non-matriculaied. 
Then  I  should  mention  also,  though  it  is  not  strictly 
a  part  of  the  Evening  Classes  Department,  still  it  is 
an  important  thing  in  itself,  that  we  have  lectures 
called  the  Gilbart  Lectures,  which  were  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbart  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  endowment  for  an  annual  course  of  lectures  on 
hanking.  You  will  find  that  at  page  138  of  this  year's 
Calendar.  Those  lectures  are  given  free.  They  have 
been  given  by  two  lecturers  ;  first,  Mr.  Leone  Levi, 
and  now  by  Mr.  Paget,  a  barrister-at-iaw.  Those 
lectures  were  attended  last  year  by  as  many  as  900 
students.  Those  are  simply  on  the  subject  of  banking, 
but  more  especially  on  the  law  affecting  bankers. 
Then  we  have  also  a  very  large  Civil  Service  Depart- 
ment. Last  year  the  numbers  who  attended  that 
were  1,123.  We  prepare  for  all  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service.  A  good  deal  of  that  work  is  elementary 
work,  but  some  of  it  is  work  for  which  no  doubt 
students  would  have  attended  the  evening  classes  in 
former  days,  because  many  of  the  students  were  trying 
for  the  higher  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service. 

14.154.  (Chairman.)  The  highest  certificate  you 
give  is  the  Certificate  of  the  Associated  Student  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

14.155.  Does  that  depend  partly  upon  the  regularity 
of  attendance  ? — I  was  going  on  to  give  your  Lordship 
the  conditions  under  which  that  is  granted.  You  will 
find  them  at  page  509  of  the  Calendar.  First  of  all 
no  candidate  is  admitted,  of  course,  without  a  certi- 
ficate or  a  testimonial  in  the  first  instance.  Then  he 
has  to  select  a  certain  class  of  subjects  which  he  will 
study.  Particular  courses  are  recommended  to  him, 
such  as  the  Associateship  in  Commercial  subjects,  the 
Associateship  in  Science,  and  the  Associateship  in 
Law,  and  a  course  of  study  is  marked  out  under  each 
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Re»-  H.  Wace,  0f  those  subjects,  as  you  will  see  on  pages  512  to  514. 

Then,  "  There  must  be  regular  and  proper  attendance 
"  (see  Section  XVII.)  on  12  courses  of  lectures,  in 
"  not  less  than  two  subjects,  in  addition  to  three 
"  Winter  Courses  of  Divinity." 

14.156.  How  much  is  a  course? — That  means  Oc- 
tober to  Easter,  six  months.  Then  "  the  attendance 
"  must  extend  over  a  period  embracing  at  least  three 

winter  sessions,  except  in  the  case  of  students  enter- 
"  ing  after  Christmas,  who  may  reckon  their  time 
"  from  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session ;  and  of 
"  students  passing  the  London  Matriculation  through 
"  the  King's  College  Course,  who  can  take  their 
"  Associateship  in  two  years  after  Matriculation,  by 
(t  attending  eight  Courses;  of  Lectures  .and  two  Win- 
"  ter  Sessions."  Divinity  must  in  all  cases  be  attended 
by  candidates  for  the  Associateship.  Then  a  stu- 
dent must  obtain  a  certain  number  of  Prizes  or 
Certificates  of  merit  or,  distinction  for  his  work 
in  his  classes.  The  number  is  fixed.  He  must 
attend  them.  He  cannot  become  an  Associate  merely 
by  virtue  of  having  attended  classes  and  done  his 
work  satisfactorily ;  he  must  distinguish  himself. 
That  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Some  persons  have 
seen  the  number  of  our  Associates,  and  say  that  is  a 
comparatively  small  number,  although  practically,  I 
think  it  is  at  least  as  large  a  number  as  take  degrees 
in  the  whole  of  the  Victoria  University,  certainly 
much  more  than  those  wbo  take  degrees  from  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool,  or  any  single  institution. 
Our  Associateship  is  an  honour  which  is  only  given  to 
students  who  have  distinguished  themselves. 

14.157.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  Associate 
studentship  compared  to  the  degree  of  the  London 
University  ? — The  Associateship  in  the  morning  De- 
partment would  be,  I  should  say,  quite  equivalent 
to  a  degree,  more  than  equivalent  to  some  degrees. 
In  the  Engineering  Department  I  should  think  our 
Associateship,  and  I  believe  any  of  our  professors 
would  tell  you  the  same,  is  equivalent  to  a  high 
degree. 

14.158.  And  they  are  very  much  prized  and  carry 
much  weight  in  after  life  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  consider 
that  the  Associateship  of  the  evening  classes  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  degree.  At  least  it  is  equivalent  to  some 
degrees,  but  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  for  the 
purpose  of  a  teaching  University  degrees  ought  to  be 
given  to  any  evening  students  at  all.  I  should  not 
think  of  asking  it  for  our  own  evening  students  on  such 
work  as  has  been  described,  commendable  as  that  is. 
The  very  purpose  that  we  have  in  view  in  promoting 
this  teaching  University  is  to  establish  a  degree 
which  means  not  oidy  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  systematic  training  day  by 
day  for  at  least  three  years. 

14.159.  And  you  would  be  against  their  attendance 
at  evening  classes  counting  as  an  equivalent  to  a 
certain  period  of  residence  ? — No,  I  think  that  might 
be.  I  think  the  principle  which  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  adopted  with  reference  to  the  University 
Extension  Society  might  be  adopted  here.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  allows  a  certain  amount  of 
attendance  at  University  extension  classes  to  excuse 
a  man  one  year,  and  1  think  attendance  at  our  evening 
classes  ought  far  more  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
excusing  a  man  from  part  of  his  day  course.  With 
regard  to  what  part  of  his  day  course  it  would  excuse 
him  from,  that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  University 
when  constituted,  but  we  should  claim  the  privilege  for 
some  of  it. 

14.160.  And  also  form  part  of  the  examination  for 
the  "  Little  Go  ? — Yes,  precisely.  But  it  is  a  fixed 
principle  with  us  that  degrees  in  the  University  we 
are  striving  for  should  on  no  account  be  given  for 
evening  work  alone.  The  degrees  of  the  London 
University  are  a  proper  reward  for  mere  knowledge, 
and  should  be  reseVved  in  my  judgment  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  respect  to  the  continuity  of  work,  as  your 
Lordship  nas  referred  to  it,  and  as  the  question  of  the 
University  extension  classes  arises,  I  feel  it  is  only  due 
to  ourselves  and  the  subject  to  call  your  attention  to 


the  contrast  between  the  sort  of  systematic  work  that 
is  done  in  the  evening  classes  at  King's  College,  and 
the  sort  of  work  that  is  done  in  the  University 
Extension  courses.  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
Lordship  and  the  Commissioners  have  had  brought 
before  them  a  memorandum  by  Professor  Adams 
about  the  University  extension  lectures. 

14.161.  I  do  not  think  we  have? — If  it  has  not 
been  put  in  I  will  venture  to  put  it  in  njw  (for 
this  document  see  Appendix  No.  37).  Professor 
Adams  is  one  of  the  Universities  Joint  Board  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  He  is  nominated  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  on  that  joint  board.  Therefore  he 
is  writing  as  one  of  authorities  of  the  University  ex- 
tension movement  itself.  He  drew  up  and  published 
last  year,  when  this  controversy  was  going  on  in 
February,  this  memorandum  which  I  venture  to  put  in. 
It  shows  your  Lordship  what  is  the  sort  of  work  for 
which  the  University  Extension  Society  are  claiming 
degrees.  It  says  :— ■"  This  society  supplements  teaching 
"  by  lectures  by  the  addition  of  a  conversational  class 
"  after  the  lecture,  and  encourages  the  students  to  do 
"  weekly  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  To 
"  encourage  this  work  various  certificates  have  been 
"  offered : — (1 )  certificates  of  study  for  success  in  one 
"  course  of  lectures  in  one  term;  (2)  sessional  certi- 
"  ficates  for  a  complete  session's  work;  (3)  certifi- 
"  cates  of  continuous  study,  each  equivalent  to  four 
<;  sessional  certificates."  Then  it  says  : — "  Of  these 
sessional  certificates,"  that  is  for  a  complete  session's 
work,  "only  three  were  granted  in  1889;  neither  of 
"  the  candidates  who  gained  them  proceeding  any 
"  further.  In  1890,  26  sessional  certificates  were 
"  granted  in  botany,  and  20  sessional  certificates  in 
"  all  the  other  subjects  of  study.  Of  the  26  certificate 
"  holders  in  botany,  not  one  has  proceeded  any 
"  further  in  that  or  in  any  other  subject.  Of  the  20 
"  other  certificate  holders  only  10  obtained  certificates 

0I"  study  during  the  next  Michaelmas  term,  and  of 
"  these  only  one  completed  the  course  so  as  to  get  his 
"  second  sessional  certificate  in  the  summer  of  1891. 
"  In  1891  the  number  of  sessional  certificates  granted 
"  has  been  78,  one  half  of  which  were  awarded  to 
"  women.  The  above  facts  show  that  the  certificate 
"  of  continuous  study,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
"  four  sessional  certificates,  is  not  yet  required,  seeing 
"  that  at  present  there  is  only  one  student  who  has 
"  obtained  sessional  certificates  of  two  years'  study. 
"  If  it  be  asked  what  amount  of  study  this  sessional 
"  certificate  represents,  it  appears  that  certificates  of 
"  study  are  awarded  in  connexion  with  a  course  of 
"  10  lectures  and  classes.  Sessional  certificates  are 
"  given  for  two  such  courses,  with  a  supplementary 
"  summer  course.  Thus,  a  sessional  certificate  is 
"  granted  for  work  in  connexion  with  30  lectures 
"  and  classes  once  a  week  •  a  certificate  of  continuous 
"  study  is  to  be  granted  for  attending  120  lectures 
"  and  classes  once  a  week  in  four  several  sessions  or 
"  years.  What  is  this,  compared  with  a  course  of 
"  lectures  in  a  University  or  College,  or  any  single 
"  important  subject  of  study?  Take,  for  instance, 
"  English  literature,  or  modern  history,  or  chemistry, 
"  &c.  In  each  there  would  be  a  course  of  at  least  60 
"  lectures  a  year,  and  in  Mathematics,  or  Latin  and 
"  Greek,  and  other  important  subjects  at  least  120 
"  lectures  in  each  year,  in  any  college  which  puts 
"  forwards  study  in  those  subjects  as  qualifying 
"  for  a  University  degree."  I  need  not  read  the  rest. 
That  is  the  statement  of  one  of  their  own  governing 
body. 

14.162.  It  is  only  a  certificate  of  a  four  years'  course 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  allow  the  course  to 
be  equal  to  a  year? — Canon  Browne  will  know  that 
better  than  I  do. 

(Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  is  three  years'  study. 

14.163.  (Chairman.)  Then  it  does  not  fit  in  with 
the  scheme  of  University  extension  ? — At  all  events 
your  Lordship  will  see  that  that  sort  of  study  is  a 
very  small  matter  compared  with  the  systematic  study 
required  for  our  Associateship. 
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14.164.  How  many  lectures  are  there  in  each 
course  ? — Some  subjects  would  represent  at  least  40 
lectures  on  the  average  in  the  winter  months ;  some 
20  or  more. 

14.165.  How  many  of  those  courses  are  there  in  a 
year  ? — There  is  only  one  winter  course,  but  there 
are  numerous  subjects.  A  man  must  attend  at  least 
two  subjects  a  session. 

14.166.  Then  he  would  have  to  attend  80  lectures  ? 
— Between  40  and  80  is  the  minimum,  according  to 
the  subjects  ;  they  do  practically  attend  more. 

14.167.  Then  they  have  to  go  through  12  courses? 
—Yes. 

14.168.  That  would  be  40  times  12,  making  480  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  practically  so. 

14.169.  They  have  to  attend  480  lectures  before 
they  can  become  Associate  students  ? — Something  like 
that,  including  Divinity  lectures,  which  are  one  a 
week. 

14.170.  Then  I  understand  that  in  the  University 
extension  system  there  are  not  only  lectures  but 
classes  alternately  with  the  lectures  ? — Combined 
with  them. 

14.171.  And  they  have  to  do  paper  work  outside  ? 
— Yes,  I  suppose  so.  They  have  to  do  weekly  papers 
on  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

14.172.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Is  that  stated  in 
Professor  Adams's  paper  ? — Yes. 

14.173.  But  you  do  not  put  in  this  as  a  correct 
statement,  do  you, — "  encourages  these  students  to  do 
"  weekly  papers "  ? — I  put  it  in  as  a  statement  of 
Professor  Adams,  who  knows  about  it,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

14.174.  I  do  not  understand  "attend  regularly." 
The  paper  work  is  necessary  for  a  certificate  ;  that 
does  not  suit  the  word  "  encourage"  ? — That  was  Pro- 
fessor Adams'  statement,  and  it  was  not  contradicted 
when  it  was  published. 

14.175.  I  am  a  member  of  this  joint  board,  and  it 
is  the  first  time  I  am  aware  of  having  seen  this 
memorandum.  "  A  certificate  of  continuous  study  is 
"  to  be  granted  for  attending  120  lectures  and 
"  classes."  Does  that  mean  120  lectures  and  120 
classes? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  It  means  the  two 
together — I  mean  to  say  the  lectures  and  the  classes — 
the  lectures  and  classes  being  taken  for  the  same 
thing.  The  class  follows  after  the  lecture,  does  it 
not? 

14.176.  Yes,  or  precedes  it.  But  does  it  mean  240 
things  or  120?— They  are  two  separate  classes,  but 
the  class  is  only  on  the  work  of  the  lecture,  it  is  120 
attendances. 

14.177.  Two  hours? — If  that  is  the  time.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  time  is. 

(Rev.  Canon  Broicne.)  I  think  Professor  Adams 
has  not  put  it  as  succinctly  as  he  might  have  done. 

14.178.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  have  120  classes  in  con- 
nection with  your  lectures  ? — :Our  lectures  are  lectures 
and  classes  together  ;  you  cannot  make  the  University 
extension  lecture  into  a  class  as  well  as  a  lecture, 
because  you  have  a  number  of  people  who  are  coming 
to  attend  anil  not  do  the  work — -who  will  come  with 
the  legitimate  reason  of  acquiring  a  little  more  know- 
ledge without  examining  more  particularly  into  the 
subject — but  every  lecture  of  ours  is  a  class  at  the 
same  time ;  the  student  is  examined  at  the  end  of 
every  term  as  to  the  work  he  has  done. 

14.179.  Are  they  allowed  to  ask  explanations  and 
things  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

14.180.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  How  long  does 
that  last  ? — An  hour. 

14.181.  As  compared  with  the  two  hours  of  the 
University  extension  ? — If  it  is  two  hours ;  but  our 
lectures  are  often  given  twice  a  week,  so  that  it  is  the 
same  in  point  of  time. 

14.182.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  maintain,  in  the 
first  place,  that  your  course  is  a  much  stricter  and 
better  one  than  the  University  extension  ;  and  even 
in  the  case  of  yours  you  do  not  think  a  degree  could 
or  ought  to  be  given  for  mere  evening  work  indepen- 
dent of  day  work  ? — Quite  so. 


14.183.  And  what  we  may  call  residence,  which,  I  Re"-  Wace 
suppose,  means  continuous  attendance  ? — Yes.    I  do  j  Qat^tw^s 
not  put  this  in  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  usefulness  '   

of  the  work  the  University  Extension  Society  does,    9  Nov.  1892. 

but  only  to  say  that  certainly  if  our  work  does  not  

deserve  to  have  degrees  given  to  it  as  evening  work 
only,  the  other  does  not.  To  put  such  work  as  that  of 
the  Extension  Society  forward  as  University  work,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  misnomer  altogether. 

14.184.  Do  you  think  University  extension  work 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  has  taught  people 
who  would  not  have  time  to  attend  your  lectures  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt.  I  have  done  everything  that  I  could 
to  assist  it,  but  they  would  not  receive  the  assistance 
I  wished  to  give  them.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
assisting  the  University  extension  work  in  these 
evening  classes.  If  you  look  at  page  481  of  the 
Calendar  you  will  see  this  : — "  Students  who  bring  a 
"  certificate  from  the  University  Extension  Society  of 
"  their  membership  of  that  society,  and  of  their 
"  having  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  subject 
"  for  which  they  are  recommended,  are  allowed  to 
"  attend  any  of  the  practical  classes  on  payment  of 
"  half  fees."  We  have  done  that  at  a  sacrifice  of 
about  1 00/.  a  year. 

14.185.  That  refers  to  the  evening  classes,  does  it? 
— Yes.  We  did  that  because  after  a  while,  in  the  study 
of  any  natural  science,  laboratory  study  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  so  we  were  glad  to  put  our  laboratories 
at  the  service  of  €he  society  for  that  purpose.  I  hope 
your  Lordship  will  not  think  that  I  have  anything 
but  sympathy  with  the  University  extension  movement. 
I  wish  to  promote  \t,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
University  work  in  the  sense  of  training  people  for 
degrees,  except  to  the  very  limited  extent  to  which 
Cambridge  has  acknowedged  it. 

14.186.  You  think  a  certificate  something  of  the 
same  kind  that  you  give  would  be  quite  sutficient 
reward  for  the  work  that  is  done  ? — Certainly. 

14.187.  And  you  would  not  object  to  the  Cambridge 
plan  of  a  continuous  course  counting  for  a  certain 
amount  of  residence  ? — Certainly  not ;  and  that  in  my 
belief  is  provided  for  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

14.188.  I  was  coming  to  that.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  did  not  see  any  provision  for  it  in  the  Gresham 
Charter.  Where  is  it  that  you  find  it? — It  is  in 
paragraph  1  of  clause  3  : —  "  The  University  shall 
"  have  power  to  confer  degrees  in  the  Faculties  of 
"  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  in  such  other 
"  Faculties  corresponding  to  the  provinces  of  study 
"  and  educational  work  occupied  by  the  University 
"  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the 
"  Council  of  the  University,  on  all  persons,  male  or 
"  female,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
"  study  in  a  college  in  the  University,  and  shall  sub- 
"  mit  themselves  for  examination."  I  maintain  that 
that  places  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Council 
of  the  University  as  to  what  it  shall  prescribe  as  a 
regular  course  of  study.  The  Charter  was  expressly 
drawn  with  wide  powers  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  competent,  or  more  competent, 
in  fact,  for  the  Council  of  the  Gresham  University  to 
have  said  : — "  We  will  accept  two  years'  study  in  a 
"  college  in  the  University,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
"  University  extension  study"  as  for  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  had  to  go  to  Parliament  for  it,  but  under 
that  Clause  the  Gresham  University  could  have  done 
it  without  the  least  difficulty. 

14.189.  It  would  be  rather  straining  it,  would  it 
not,  to  make  "  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular 
course  of  study  in  a  college  in  the  University," 
apply  to  these  evening  classes  ? — No,  it  was  drawn  up 
with  that  intention.  When  a  man  has  passed  some 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  local  examination  I  rather  think 
he  is  excused  his  "  Little  Go,"  and  under  precisely  the 
same  principle  we  could  have  said  if  a  man  has  studied 
in  the  King's  College  evening  classes,  or  at  the  lectures 
of  the  University  Extension  Society  a  certain  time, 
he  may  be  excused  his  "  Little  Go  "  there. 

14.190.  This  would  give  you  power  to  give  degrees 
at  once  for  evening  class  courses  ? — It  would  give 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  power  certainly,  but  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 

D.D.,  and     the  Council  would  have  done  it. 
J.  Gault,  Esq.      14>191-  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  In  what  way  would 
9  Nov.  1892.    tne  University  extension,  say  at  Hackney  or  West 

 Ham,  be  "  in  a  college  in  the  University  ?  " — What  I 

maintain  is  that  in  the  case  of  certain  students  they 
should  only  be  required  to  go  to  a  college  for  two 
years. 

14.192.  Would  you  kindly  read  the  words  again  ? 
— "  Who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study 
"  in  a  college  in  the  University." 

14.193.  How  does  that  let  in  what  is  not  a  college 
in  the  University  ? — It  does  not  let  in  what  is  not  a 
college  in  the  University. 

14.194.  Then  it  does  not  let  in  University  exten- 
sion ? — Yes,  it  does,  for  this  reason.  The  Council 
would  require  in  the  case  of  anyone  some  years  study, 
but  it  must  be  as  competent  for  them  to  say  that  they 
woidd  require  two  years'  study  in  the  case  of  certain 
students  as  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  require 
three  years'  study  in  the  case  of  other  students.  At  all 
events  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  arguing  that  point. 
That  clause  in  the  Gresham  Charter  was  most  sincerely 
intended  for  that  purpose.  If  it  does  not  carry  out 
that  intention  I  shall  be  glad  that  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  should  be  removed. 

14.195.  (Chairman)  That  would  be  still  maintain- 
ing the  safeguard  that  you  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  residence  in  the  University  to  complete  his  course  ? 
— And  a  considerable  amount  of  residence,  certainly 
not  less  than  two  years. 

14.196.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Is  that  the  only 
place  in  the  Charter  where  University  extension  is  let 
in,  because  that  is  what  my  Lord  asked  ? — No.  If 
you  look  at  the  end  of  clause  No.  3,  the  last  three 
paragraphs  really  refer  to  work  which  might  be  that 
of  the  University  Extension  Society  : — "  The  Uni- 
"  versity  shall  also  have  power  to  grant  to  students 
"  of  any  college  in  the  University,  or  who  have 
"  attended  University  lectures,  after  such  examina- 
"  tions,  in  such  mode  and  on  such  conditions  as  to  the 
"  University  from  time  to  time  shall  seem  fit,  certifi- 
"  cates  of  proficiency  in  any  branches  of  knowledge." 
It  would  have  been  possible  therefore  to  have  given 
certificates  to  University  extension  students. 

14.197.  You  say  that  they  are  University  lectures  ? 
Certainly  : — "  The  University  shall  also  have  power,  if 
"  satisfied  as  to  the  efficiency  of  any  schools  or  aca- 
"  demic  institutions,"  under  which,  I  suppose,  the 
University  Extension  Society  would  consider  them- 
selves included ;  "  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency 
"  to  scholars  and  members  thereof."  This  clause  was 
still  more  explicitly  introduced  with  a  view  to  Univer- 
sity extension  work  :  "  The  University  may  appoint 
"  lecturers  independently  of  a  college,  to  give  itistruc- 
"  tion  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
included  in  a  Faculty." 

14.198.  (Chairman.)  And  having  appointed  those 
lecturers,  they  may  give  certificates  of  efficiency  to 
those  who  have  attended  the  lectures  ? — Precisely  so. 

14.199.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  How  does  your 
Charter  show  that  there  is  the  slightest  connexion 
between  those  last  three  paragraphs,  and  what  may  be 
done  under  paragraph  3  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  shows 
it,  but  the  two  things  are  there  side  by  side.  Powers 
are  given,  and  1  suppose  the  powers  can  be  used.  We 
wanted  to  leave  the  Council  as  free  as  we  could. 

14.200.  The  third  is  the  only  one  which  I,  as  a 
matter  of  interpretation,  could  have  conceived  to  refer 
to  the  University  extension.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
final  paragraphs  have  anything  to  do  with  the  im- 
portant paragraph  3.  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
connexion  ? — The  Charter  does  not  contain  the  rules 
of  the  University.  The  Charter  only  gives  power  to 
the  Council.  Power  is  given  to  the  Council  in  order 
that  the  Council  may  afterwards  draw  up  its  rules. 

14.201.  I,  looking  at  the  Charter  with  every  desire 
to  understand  it,  had  not  a  conception  that  what  you 
now  say,  was  intended.  I  had  not  an  idea  that  para- 
graph 3  was  intended  to  let  in  University  extension  ? 


— It  was  explained  again  and  again,  but  I  think  it 
was  very  uncourteousiy  denied  again  and  again. 

14.202.  (Chairman.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the 
University  undertake  the  work  itself  as  the  advocates 
of  University  extension  suggest,  they  would  then 
have  power  to  give  certificates  ? — Precisely  so. 

14.203.  But  they  would  have  to  undertake  the 
work  themselves.  They  could  not  work  through  the 
University  Extension  Society,  could  they  ? — The  idea 
in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  about  this 
matter,  was  that  when  the  Council  was  formed  there 
would  be  a  committee  of  that  Council  appointed  for 
University  extension  work. 

14.204.  To  superintend  it? — Yes, to  superintend  it. 

14.205.  And  give  certificates  of  proficiency  ? — Yes, 
precisely  so. 

14.206.  To  undertake  the  work  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  should  only  have  been  too  glad  to  take 
the  machinery  which  is  already  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society,  and  give  it  what  we  hope 
would  be  the  assistance  of  University  authority  and 
sanction. 

14.207.  Then  the  chief  thing  that  you  differ  from 
them  in  is  this :  some  of  them  think  that  evening 
classes  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare  a  man  for 
a  degree,  but  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  what  we  call  residence  in  a 
college  ? — Precisely  so.  I  think  that  for  those  who 
do  not  submit  to  residence,  the  degrees  of  the  London 
University  are  the  proper  distinctions  for  them  to 
obtain.  Tney  are  certificates  of  knowledge,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  that  it  is  to  my  mind  an  absolutely 
essential  thing  that  the  degrees  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity should  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  degrees 
of  any  teaching  University,  and  there  should  be  no 
connexion  between  them. 

(Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  As  we  are  on  the  Gresham 
Charter  I  may  mention  this.  I  did  not  know  that 
this  question  would  be  raised  at  all.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  under  the  Gresham  Charter  what 
we  call  University  extension  lectures  can  be 
given  ;  but  what  was  never  clear  is  that  the  cer- 
tificates given  under  those  circumstances  would  be 
of  the  slightest  value  towards  obtaining  a  degree. 
There  is  absolutely  no  indication  of  any  such  connexion 
whatever  between  the  two  systems.  That  is  the 
difficulty  that  the  friends  of  University  extension  felt. 

14.208.  (Chairman.)  You  maintain  that  by  the  same 
clause  they  would  have  power  to  shorten  the  amount 
of  residence  with  regard  to  whomsoever  they  chose  ? 
—Yes. 

14,209  You  say  with  regard  to  a  certain  number  of 
people  two  years  would  be  enough  instead  of  three  ? — 
Yes. 

14.210.  That  is  your  interpretation  of  it? — Yes, 
that  is  my  interpretation  of  it,  and  I  expect  to  be 
believed  when  I  say  that  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
founders. 

14.211.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne)  No  one  would  hesi- 
tate to  believe  it.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is 
not  stated  in  the  Charter,  and  if  a  Charter  is  passed  a 
belief  or  an  intention  is  not  the  slightest  use  if  the 
words  are  not  there.  People  would  claim  their  rights 
under  the  Charter  as  it  was  ? — They  could  appeal. 

14.212.  Where  is  the  three  years  mentioned  ? — It  is 
not  mentioned. 

14.213.  (Chairman.)  I  was  taking  for  granted  that 
three  years  was  the  usual  thing,  and  I  asked 
whether  you  would  be  able  to  make  it  two  years 
if  you  liked.  But  the  whole  number  of  years  is 
entirely  arbitrary,  nothing  is  mentioned  about  that  ? — 
Except  that  if  you  look  at  the  third  paragraph  you 
will  see  that  there  is  sufficient  indication  of  what  was 
deemed  to  be  reasonable,  because  the  clause  which 
gives  power  to  admit  students  from  other  Universities 
says,  "  Provided  that  the  Council  shall  not  allow  a 
"  degree  to  be  conferred  on  any  such  student  unless 
"  such  student  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  study 
"in  a  college  in  the  University  during  such  final 
"  portion,  being  not  less  than  two  years. 
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14.214.  {Rev.  Canon  Brovme.)  "  In  a  college  in 
the  University  "  ? — Yes. 

14.215.  (Chairman.)  That  makes  the  two  years' 
limit  ?-  -Two  years  is  the  minimum.  Th?.t  obviously 
implies  that  the  full  course  would  be  three. 

14.216.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Why  not  four? — 
It  would  be  four  if  you  pleased. 

14.217.  Why  not  five? — It  may  be  what  you 
please. 

14.218.  (Chairman.)  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Council  ?—  Yes,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Council,  and  I  think  the  Council  of  a  University,  if  it 
is  fit  to  be  a  University  at  all,  ought  to  have  great 
discreti^. 

14.219.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  prevent 
the  University  from  shortening  the  term  with  regard 
to  some  people  compared  with  others  ? — Precisely. 

14.220.  If  there  is  any  vagueness  or  any  doubt 
whatever  you  would  have  no  objection  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  that  might  be  done  ? — No. 

14.221.  And  you  think  the  other  promoters  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  would  do  the  same  thing  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  of  it.  I  should  object  to  a  clause  which 
was  compulsory,  but  I  should  like  an  enabling  clause, 
because  I  think  the  Council's  discretion  ought  to  be 
very  great  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
put  a  compulsory  clause  about  the  University  Exten- 
sion Society,  because  the  University  Extension  Society 
might  change  its  character  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
put  a  permanent  compulsory  clause  might  be  dangerous. 
But,  as  the  doubt  has  been  raised,  I  may  say  that  1 
should  like  to  see  the  Council  given  the  power  that 
Cambridge  has  taken. 

14.222.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  was  so  simple  to 
put  that  in  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  conceive 
why  it  was  not  done.  It  only  wanted  two  liaes  and 
the  friends  of  the  University  Extension  Society  would 
not  have  had  a  word  to  say  then  ? — I  am  afraid  they 
would. 

14.223.  They  might  have  found  a  word  but  they 
would  not  have  had  a  word  ?— Yes. 

14.224.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  seen  the  evi- 
dence of  the  advocates  of  the  University  Extension 
Society  that  has  been  given  here,  have  yon  ? — No. 
I  saw  their  evidence  before  the  former  Commission. 

14.225.  Is  there  anything  they  said  then  that  you 
would  wish  to  rebut  ? — -No,  I  have  nothing  to  rebut 
in  the  matter.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  we  wish  to 
promote  their  objects  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
best  way. 

14.226.  They  say  they  would  only  like  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  University  in  whom  they  have  confi- 
dence, and  they  would  not  have  confidence  in  the 
Gresham.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — 
Yes. 

14.227.  And  you  think  they  are  wrong  ? — Yes. 

14.228.  You  will  probably  appear  again.  I  think 
to-day  you  wanted  to  confine  your  evidence  to  the 
question  of  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

14.229.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ? — 
I  thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commission  to  tell  them  what  are  the  subjects 
which  have  been  most  largely  attended  in  our 
evening  classes  from  the  beginning.  In  1858  the 
order  of  subjects  was  French,  Mathematics,  Latin, 
English,  Greek,  German,  Arithmetic,  History,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Italian.  Then 
going  on  10  years  we  still  find  French  at  the  head  of 
the  list  with  231  ;  Divinity,  135  ;  Mathematics,  133  ; 
Latin,  English,  Greek,  German,  History,  Commercial 
law,  and  then  more  scientific  subjects  and  some  tech- 
nical ones.  At  the  present  time  the  scientific  subjects 
are  more  to  the  front.  French  is  still  at  the  head  ; 
then  come  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  German  and  Archi- 
tecture. I  should  have  put  higher  still,  Electrical 
Engineering.  We  have  a  large  number  of  students 
for  Electrical  Engineering.  Then  come  Mathematics, 
Geography,  Greek,  Arithmetic.  So  that  without 
going  into  details  you  will  see  that  the  change  is  this  : 
while  the  subjects  of  general  education  maintain  a  high 
place,  there  has  been  a  considerable   advance  in  the 
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number  of  students  studying  scientific  subjects ;  and  ^ev-  H.  Wace, 
that  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  with  them  at  jQultE 

the  present  time.    For  example,  at  the  present  time     '   ' 

we  have  12  students  studying  bacteriology,  70  archi-    9  nov_  1392. 

lecture,  51  electrical  engineering,  and  some  mechanical  

engineering.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  here  to  put  in  a 
Report  which  there  has  recently  been  presented  to  our 
Council  on  the  Bacteriological  Department  of  our 
college,  which  was  established  a  few  years  ago ;  it 
shows  the  important  scientific  work,  which  has  been 
done  in  that  branch  of  study.  I  will  hand  that 
document  in.  You  will  see  from  it  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  rendered  some  important  services  to  the 
Government.  It  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  only  thorough 
Bacteriological  laboratory  existing  which  is  open  to 
general  study. 

14.230.  This  exemplifies  the  research  of  your 
medical  professors  ? — Yes,  and  for  general  public 
health  study.  It  only  bears  on  the  question  of  the 
value  of  our  scientific  instruction  and  the  value  of  our 
laboratories. 

14.231.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  evening 
classes,  has  it  ? — No,  I  only  asked  leave  to  put  it  in  as 
a  sort  of  supplement.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
evening  classes,  only  so  far  as  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  some  evening  class  students  do  study  bacteriology. 

14.232.  Your  certificate  of  Associateship  is  a  good 
deal  sought  after  you  say.  Is  it  useful  to  men  who 
have  taken  it  ? — It  varies.  It  is  useful,  for  instance, 
to  men  in  the  engineering  profession. 

14.233.  Do  they  put  any  letters  after  their  name  ?  — 
A.K.C.,  Associate  of  King's  College. 

14.234.  Is  that  very  frequently  made  use  of? — Yes. 
14,234a.  (Lord  Re  ay.)  If  the  new  University  were 

ro  organise  evening  courses  of  lectures  given  by  its 
own  professors,  imparting  the  same  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  the  day  student  would  receive,  only 
spreading  the  evening  course  over  a  longer  number 
of  years,  then  would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  the. 
knowledge  of  evening  student  A,  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  student  B,  a  morning  student,  say  in  three  years  ? 
— No,  because  I  do  not  consider  that  the  mental  train- 
ing of  the  one  would  be  equivalent  to  the  mental 
training  of  the  other.  Everything  depends  upon  a 
man's  mind  being  concentrated  over  a  given  number 
of  years  on  the  subject  that  he  has  been  taught. 

14.235.  It  is    an  educational  problem  simply  ? — 
Yes. 

14.236.  Your  contention  is  that  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  concentrated  effort  in  three 
years  cannot  be  compared  with  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  a  course  of  eight  years,  and 
that  there  is  a  difference  ? — As  a  mere  matter  of 
language  [  would  invert  the  proposition,  and  say  that 
knowledge  acquired  by  long  study  in  the  evening  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  knowledge  gained  by  concentrated 
study  in  three  years.  Yrour  Lordship  will  see  that  I 
do  not  mean  merely  the  knowledge.  I  mean  the 
whole  mental  training. 

14.237.  That  is  the  point.    It  is  a  question  of  edu- 
cational methods  ?  -Yes. 

14.238.  Do  your  staff  undertake  all  this  work  of  the 
Civil  Service  Department  oF  the  evening  classes  and  at 
the  same  time  do  the  work  of  the  Morning  Department. 
Is  it  the  same  staff,  or  have  you  additions  ?— The 
Civil  Service  Department  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
evening  classes.  It  is  an  entirely  separate  staff  for 
Civil  Service  work. 

14.239.  Therefore  that  work  is  outside  the  proper 
college  Department  ? — Yes,  entirely  outside  it,  quite 
as  much  as  the  school  is. 

14.240.  But  the  evening  classes  are  conducted  by  the 
•ame  professors  as  the  professors  who  conduct,  the  work 
in  the  morning  ? — To  some  extent.  As  far  as  I  can 
I  will  tell  you  at  once.  Running  down  the  list  I  see 
there  are  nearly  twenty  of  the  evening  class  staff  who 
also  work  in  the  morning.  Necessarily  we  have  some 
younger  teachers,  viz.,  for  the  more  elementary  part 
of  the  work  for  our  evening  class  students.    Take  for 
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Ber  H  Wiitie   examP*e>  Geology  ;  two  of  our  best  professors,  Seeley 
D.D.,and  '  ana"  Wiltshire,  give  instruction  in  that;  Professor 
•  J.  Gault,  Esq.  Buchheim  gives  instruction  in  German  and  Professor 

  Capper  in  Engineering. 

9  Nov.  1892.        14,241.  Is  the  education  in    French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  elementary  ? — Both. 

14.242.  Is  previous  knowledge  required  for  admis- 
sion?—No,  no  previous  knowledge  is  required  for 
admission.  The  classes  are  divided  into  two — junior 
and  senior. 

14.243.  Do  you  admit  any  women  ? — No.  We 
have  a  very  large  number  of  women  taught  by  King's 
College,  but  they  are  nearly£all  taught  at  Kensington. 
We  have  a  Department  for  women  at  Kensington  in 
which  Ave  have  between  400  or  500  women  in  attend- 
ance. 

14.244.  That  is  entirely  separate  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
separate  Department.  I  should  not  say  that  we  do 
not  as  a  rule  admit  women  in  the  College  itself.  A 
few  women  come  into  the  Fine  Art  Department,  and 
now  and  then  we  make  an  exception  in  chemistry, 
the  higher  branches  of  which  cannot  be  taught  at 
Kensington,  but  we  do  not  admit  them  generally  in 
the  Strand. 

14.245.  At  page  512  of  the  Calendar  I  read  this  : — 
"  Groups  of  subjects  which  may  be  attended  for  the 
"  purpose  of  obtaining  the  '  Associateship  '  in  addition 
"  to  the  general  Associateship."  Might  I  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  in  addition  "  ? — {Professor 
Gault.)  The  general  Associateship  means  the  Asso- 
ciateship which  is  not  included  in  the  subjects  here 
specified.  {Dr.  Wace.)  If  you  look  at  page  510,  at  the 
top,  you  will  see  "  the  candidate  can  then  select  one  of 
"  the  following  groups  of  subjects  (see  Section  XVI.), 
"  which  are  adapted  for  special  professions,  or  if 
"  none  of  these  fall  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
"  candidate,  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
"  Dean,  take  those  subjects  which  suit  him,  with  the 
"  under-mentioned  exceptions."  These  are  for  these 
particular  subjects — commercial  subjects  and  others. 
A  man  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  myself 
might  pick  his  own  subjects.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  general  Associateship  there. 

14.246.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  must  be  a  general 
Associate  before  he  becomes  an  Associate  in  the  more 
limited  sense  ? — No.  It  is  a  little  awkwardly  ex- 
pressed. 

14.247.  It  simply  means  that  besides  the  general 
Associateship  there  is  another  Associateship  ? — If  he 
had  once  obtained  the  general  Associateship  he  would 
have  a  right  to  attend  any  of  the  classes  at  reduced 
charges,  and  some  free  of  cost,  so  he  would  not  need 
anything  else. 

1 4,24s.  Is  the  general  Associateship  only  acquired 
by  your  morning  students,  is  it  ? — No.  It  should  be 
really  the  Associateship  in  general  subjects.  That  clause 
must  be  altered  in  the  next  Calendar.  There  are  four 
classes  of  Associateship  there — Commercial,  Law, 
Science,  and  so  on ;  but  a  man  might  choose  his  own 
subjects,  provided  they  were  satisfactory  to  us. 
That  is  all  that  is  meant. 

14.249.  Therefore  you  have  the  Associateship  in 
general  subjects  and  the  Associateship  in  special 
subjects  mentioned  here  ? — Yes. 

14.250.  And  both  classes  are  different  from  the 
class  who  only  get  the  Associateship  after  having 
specially  distinguished  themselves  and  who  only 
attend  the  morning  classes  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  These 
must  have  distinguished  themselves  of  course. 

14.251.  Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  words 
in  this  paper  of  Professor  Adams's  : —  "  or  the  time 
"  of  getting  it  must  be  spread  over  such  a  lengthened 
"  period  that  the  candidate  might  have  been  spending 
"  his  years  more  profitably  than  in  striving  after  a 
"  degree"? — I  think  perhaps  he  means  that  the 
work  took  up  so  much  time  that  a  man  might  probably 
turn  his  time  to  better  account  in  some  practical  way. 
That  is  all. 

14.252.  But  from  that  I  conclude  that  Professor 
Adams  does  contemplate  the  possibility  of  striving 
after   a  degree  and  of   obtaining  a  degree  ? — He 


knows  that  that  idea  was  conceived  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  University  Extension  Society.  I 
undertsand  him  to  mean  that  he  thinks  it  would  not 
be  a  wise  thing  to  grant  it. 

14.253.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Just  to  continue 
that  question.  Has  the  University  Extension  Society 
ever  suggested  that  on  its  own  work  candidates  should 
be  admitted  by  the  University  to  a  degree  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

14.254.  Then  when  you  said  just  now  that  some  of 
the  members  had  conceived  the  idea  you  did  not  mean 
that  there  had  been  any  statement  ? — No  official  state- 
ment, certainly. 

14.255.  Then  is  it  fair  to  ask  how  you  can  say  that 
some  of  the  members  had  conceived  the  idea  ? — It  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

14;256.  I  have  never  even  heard  it  suggested. 
The  utmost  said  here  was  that  preliminary  examina- 
tions for  degrees  might  be  got  out  of  the  way,  but 
that  of  course  these  students  should  pass  the  final 
examination  for  a  degree  like  other  students  ? — Yes, 
that  was  always  intended.  Nobody  can  ever  imagine 
anything  other  than  that ;  but  the  idea  was  that  they 
should  get  the  degree  simply  by  the  attendance  at 
University  extension  lectures  and  an  examination  at 
the  end. 

14.257.  That  would  be  the  present  degree,  plus  the 
advantage  of  all  these  years  of  lectures  ? — Yes. 

14.258.  And  that  is  such  a  very  bad  thing  you 
think  ? — I  think  the  years  of  lectures  are  a  good 
thing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  them  to 
get  the  London  degree,  but  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  then  to  get  the  degree  of  a  teaching  University. 

14.259.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  degree  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  gives  a  man  a  better  mental 
training  than  you  can  conceive  to  be  given  in  evening- 
lectures  ? — Certainly.    Far  better. 

14.260.  The  ordinary  degree? — Yes,  certainly. 

14.261.  You  know  of  course,  very  well,  the  way  in 
which  young  men  get  the  ordinary  degree  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  many  of  them  ? — Yes. 

14.262.  And  that  is  a  better  mental  training  you 
think  than  you  can  conceive  being  obtained  from 
evening  lectures  ?  —  Yes,  certainly,  better  general 
culture. 

14.263.  I  do  not  on  this  Commission  hold  a  brief 
for  the  University  Extension  Society  at  all.  But 
still  I  do  know  about  these  things,  and  as  these  remarks 
have  been  made  about  the  University  extension  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Have  you  ever 
been  present  at  a  class  of  University  extension  teach- 
ing ? — No. 

14.264.  Have  you  ever  read  any  of  the  paper  work 
that  has  been  done  by  University  extension  students? 
—No. 

14.265.  But  yet  you  are  certain  that  your  evening 
classes  at  King's  College  are  very  much  better  train- 
ing than  those  of  the  University  extension  ? — Simply 
because  they  are  systematic.  Simply  because  they  go 
on  regularly.  It  you  look  at  that  paper  you  will  see 
that  University  extension  students  do  not  go  on. 
They  take  a  subject  and  then  leave  off,  whereas  with 
us  students  are  required  to  go  on  systematically.  Let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  the  work 
that  is  done  by  University  extension  lectures  for  its 
own  sake  ;  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  Univer- 
sity extension  work  is  broken  work. 

14.266.  Will  you  kindly  just  concentrate  your 
attention  upon  a  certain  12  weeks'  training  in  a  certain 
subject.  If  you  have  not  been  present  at  a  class, 
and  if  you  have  not  seen  the  paper  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  students,  how  do  you  know  that  your 
training  is  infinitely  better  than  these  ?  —  I  do 
not  say  it  is  for  those  12  weeks,  but  I  say  if  a 
student  goes  on  for  two  or  three  years  at  one  and 
the  same  subject,  there  is  really  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  amount  of  mental  work  he  must  get  at  one 
course  and  the  amount  he  must  get  at  the  other. 

14.267.  Do  your  men  never  dropoff? — Net  those 
who  want  to  get  the  associateship  certificates. 
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14.268.  And  those  who  want  to  get  the  full  certifi- 
cates of  the  University  extension  do  not.  Why  should 
not  a  man  go  on  as  well  at  the  University  extension 
as  at  King's  College? — Because  the  University  ex- 
tension never  does  give  any  systematic  course.  By 
the  nature  of  the  case  they  give  lectures  one  term,  and 
the  next  term  they  deal  with  another  subject.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  at  exceptional  places,  you  cannot 
always  have  the  same  lecturer  giving  the  same  sys- 
tematic course  term  after  term. 

14.269.  So  that  your  statement  really  meant  not 
that  for  12  weeks  or  24  weeks  the  teaching  could  not 
be  as  good  as  the  other,  but  that  with  you  they  go  on 
for  three  years  ? — That  is  so. 

14.270.  Then  I  quite  misunderstood  your  point, 
and  I  think  the  other  Commissioners,  perhaps,  did 
so  also.  I  took  your  point  to  be  that  the  training 
given  say  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  University  Exten- 
sion system  could  not  be  compared  with  that  given 
say  for  an  hour  at  King's  College  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  quite  as  good  for  that  hour. 

14.271.  I  was  wanting  to  ask  you  what  regular 
training  you  have  which  the  University  extension  has 
not  ? — Mainly  the  continuity  cf  study,  that  is  the 
point. 

14.272.  Then  your  answer  is,  that  instead  of  being 
24  weeks  it  is  three  times  24  ? — Yes,  and  the  same 
teacher  goes  on  leading  the  students  on  term  bv  term 
and  year  by  year  further  in  his  subject. 

14.273.  Take,  for  instance,  botany.  It  was  thrown 
in  the  teeth  of  the  University  Extension  Society  that 
a  man  could  go  on  for  three  years  reading  in  botany, 
and  get  three  sessional  certificates.  You  say  the 
advantage  of  your  system  is  that  they  go  on  for  three 
years  ? — -Yes. 

14.274.  Taking,  for  instance,  botany  ? — Yes. 

14.275.  I  should  like  to  have  played  you  off  against 
them.    Do  your  students  do  paper  work  ? — Yes. 

14.276.  Compulsorily  ? — It  depends  upon  the  pro- 
fessor. (Professor  Ganlt.)  In  languages  and  such 
subjects  as  science  and  mathematics. 

14.277.  (To  Br.  TVace.)  History  ?— They  all  have 
to  do  the  examinations. 

14.278.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  want 
weekly  paper  work.  What  evidence  have  you  that 
your  students  work  at  home  at  all  ? — They  have  to  be 
examined. 

14.279.  That  is  a  different  matter.  What  evidence 
have  you  that  they  are  doing  work  weekly  ? — The 
same  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

14.280.  That  is  really  not  the  question.  What 
I  ask  is  what  evidence  you  have  that  they  are  doing 
work  weekly  ? — The  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

14.281.  And  they  may  never  have  opened  a  book 
and  never  have  given  their  mind  a  single  moment's 
run  ? — It  is  certain  that  if  they  have  never  given  their 
minds  a  single  moment's  run  they  would  have  a  very 
bad  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

14.282.  They  might  be  plucked,  but  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  The  question  I  ask  is  what  evi- 
dence you  have  that  they  are  doing  work  weekly,  and 
your  answer  is  that  von  have  none  ? — No. 

14.283.  Whereas  the  University  extension  will  not 
allow  a  student  to  be  examined  unless  week  by  week 
he  has  done  a  large  amount  of  paper  work? — In  your 
system  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  where  students  are  given  a  systematic 
discipline. 

14.284.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  an  advantage  that 
the  University  Extension  Society  does  require  a 
certain  amount  of  work  week  by  week  as  evidence 
that  the  pupils  are  working  ? — It  is  an  advantage, 
certainly. 

14.285.  Yon  put  it  as  a  necessary  precaution,  be- 
cause our  students  are  inferior? — Not  because  they 
are  inferior,  but  because  you  ha.ve  nc  guarantee  of 
their  doing  work. 

14.286.  What  guarantee  have  you? — We  have 
matriculated  students,  and  our  professors  know  exactly 
the  work  the  students  are  doing. 


14,287  .  I  am  endeavouring  to  concentrate  your  at-  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
tention  on  a  particular  course  of  lectures.    You  have  j^q^^"^. 
no  evidence  that  those  who  have  passed  have  done     '    au  '_ 
more  than  attend  carefully  to  the  work  done  during    9  Nov  jggg^ 

the  hour  ? — It  is  not  likely  that  our  professors  would  

think  that  the  student  would  get  enough  knowledge 
by  simply  attending  at  the  lectures,  and  I  should  be 
surprised  to  find  that  anybody  could  conceive  that  the 
professors  at  King's  College  do  their  work  in  such 
a  perfunctory  manner. 

14.288.  I  asked  what  your  rule  was  ? — We  trust 
our  men. 

14.289.  I  do  not  say  I  am  suggesting  anything. 
I  asked  you  in  a  perfectly  courteous  manner  what 
evidence  you  have  that  the  students  are  doing  this 
work,  and  then  you  turn  round  and  say  you  cannot 
conceive  that  the  professors  are  doing  such  a  thing  ? 
— Then  why  did  you  ask  the  question  ?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  anybody  can  imagine  that  professors,  in 
any  college  that  deserves  the  name,  would  not  point 
out  to  the  student  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
they  must  read. 

14.290.  We  have  all  done  that  even  at  Cambridge, 
but  we  never  knew  that  they  read  them  ? — Then  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  we  are  in  the  same  position  as 
Cambridge. 

14.291.  I  am  comparing  you  with  the  University 
extension.  It  is  not  in  the  same  position  as 
Cambridge.  Nobody  is  admitted  to  the  examination 
unless  the  paper  work  is  produced  and  satisfies  the 
examiners.  You  have  nothing  to  correspond  with 
that? — No.  I  should  be  sorry  to  introduce  it  at 
King's  College,  or  at  any  University  institution.  I 
think  it  would  hamper  the  students. 

14.292.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  gather  as  the  general 
result  of  your  statement  that  you  would  think  it 
right  that  the  University  should  recognise  as  a  portion 
of  its  course  the  work  done  at  evening  lectures  ? — Yes. 

14.293.  But  you  desire  that  in  that  they  should 
have  regard  both  to  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and 
to  the  continuity  of  the  study  ? — Yes. 

14.294.  And  those  are  the  two  things  which  you 
think  are  important  matters  to  recognise  ? — Yes. 

14.295.  Whatever  evening  work  they  deal  with, 
whether  at  King's  College  or  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

14.296.  Did  I  take  it  rightly  that  there  were-  1,123 
students  in  the  Law  of  Banking? — No.  900  students 
in  the  Law  of  Banking  ;  1,123  Civil  Service  students. 

14.297.  That  is  in  one  year,  900  students  in  the 
Law  of  Banking  ? — Yes. 

14.298.  That  is  the  commercial  part  of  it,  is  it? — 
Yes,  the  general  Law  of  Banking. 

14.299.  The  Law  of  Banking  treated  on  its  com- 
mercial side  ? — The  Law  of  Banking  on  its  commer- 
cial side.  These  lectures  are  distinct  from  the  lec- 
tures on  Commerce  and  Commercial  Law,  these  are 
really  for  bankers — Banking  Law— they  are  free,  and 
vve  send  notices  of  them  round  to  the  bankers,  and 
most  of  the  bankers  send  their  young  clerks  to  attend 
them. 

(Professor  Gcmlt.)  I  should  like  to  say  in  answer 
to  Canon  Browne  that  we  have  paper  work  in  the 
case  of  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  other  subjects, 
where  the  classes  are  held  twice  a  week.  The  work 
is  set  at  each  lecture  and  produced  in  examinations  in' 
the  lecture  room. 

14.300.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne  to  Professor  Gault.) 
Do  we  find  that  in  the  Calendar  ? — It  does  not  say 
that  particularly. 

14.301.  It  rests  with  each  professor  to  do  it  or  not  ? 
— But  you  cannot  do  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
languages  or  mathematics.  There  are  certain  subjects 
where  possibly  lectures  only  are  given — in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Wace,  Divinity  Lectures,  and  so  on — where  the 
lecturer  does  not  examine  every  week,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  work  is  set  at  each  lecture  and  is  produced  on 
the  next  occasion. 

14.302.  That  is  in  the  evening  classes? — Yes. 

14.303.  As  you  are  explaining,  would  you.  tell  me 
whether  the  professor  keeps  a  record  of  those  who  do 
this  paper  work  ?    What  happens  to  the  student  whr> 
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Rev.  H.  Wace,  does  not  do  the  paper  Avork? — I  do  not  know  that  the 
D.D.,  and     professor  keeps  an  actual  record  in  his  register,  but  he 
J.  Gault,  Esq.  fceepS  a  mental  note  of  the  character  of  the  work,  and 

9  Nov  139°     at       eru^  °^       term  wuen  a  man  nas  t0  produce  a 
'  schedule  of  attendance  he  is  governed  by  that  work  in 

signing  the  schedule.  If  the  student  does  not  attend 
regularly  he  does  not  get  his  schedule  signed. 

14.304.  Can  he  go  into  the  examination  ? — He  can 
go  into  the  examination,  but  he  does  not  get  his 
schedule  signed.  It  is  no  use  his  passing  the  ex- 
amination, he  must  get  the  schedule  signed. 

14.305.  If  he  has  not  such  a  schedule  they  do  not 
exclude  him,  do  they  ? — The  examination  is  no  use 
whatever  for  the  Associateship  without. 

14.306.  Is  the  list  published  ?  —  You  will  find 
those  past  examinations  recorded  in  the  Calendar. 

14.307.  He  may  appear  there? — Yes,  he  may  ap- 
pear there,  but  that  is  no  advantage  with  regard  to  the 
other  distinction  we  offer  to  him,  that  is  getting  the 
Associateship  of  the  college.  No,  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  states  specifically  in  the  Calendar  that  the 
student  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examination 
unless  he  actually  does  attend  regularly. 

14.308.  It  will  be  very  important  to  have  the  word- 
ing of  that,  but  of  course,  as  your  Principal  has  said, 
he  would  object  to  the  requiring  the  production  of 
paperwork? — {Dr.  Wace.)  I  should  object  to  fet- 
tering the  professors'  method  of  teaching  in  any  way. 

14.309.  {To  Professor  Gault.)  What  I  wanted  to 
arrive  at,  as  you  kindly  gave  the  explanation,  was 
whether  it  does  appear? — At  page  508  in  the  Calen- 
dar there  is  this  : — "  No  prize  or  certificate  can  be 
"  awarded  unless  earned  by  (1)  Regular  and  punctual 
"  attendance  in  the  particular  class  for  which  the 
"  reward  is  given  ;  (2)  good  conduct  ;  (3)  absolute 
"  merit  in  the  examination." 

14.310.  That  is  perfectly  simple.  But  there  is  not  a 
word  about  anything  except  attendance  and  getting 
marks  in  the  examination  paper.  So  there  is  no  re- 
quirement of  paper  work  ? — {Dr.  Wace.)  Our  work 
is  precisely  the  same  in  evening  classes  as  in  every 
University  in  morning  classes. 

14.311.  {To  Professor  Gault.)  So  he  can  pass  the 
examination  if  he  has  done  nothing  but  sit  still  in  the 
room  and  shut  his  ears  ? — If  he  gets  the  required 
number  of  marks. 

14.312.  {Lord  Reay.)  Is  the  paper  work  to  which 
you  have  alluded  taken  into  account  at  the  final  exa- 
mination ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  taken  into  any 
actual  account  at  the  examination.  The  examination 
is  on  the  merits  of  the  paper  set. 

14,  M 3.  He  gets  it  on  the  merits  of  the  marks 
obtained  at  the  examination  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.314.  And  who  examines  him  ? — The  lecturer  or 
the  professor,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  sets  the  paper. 

14.315.  The  teacher? — Yes,  he  examines  him  on 
the  work  done. 

14.316.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  what  Dr.  Wace 
did  not  make  quite  clear  with  regard  to  this  difference 
between  the  general  Associateship  and  the  special 
Associateship,  because  it  is  not  explained  by  para- 
graph 2  on  page  510  ?  There  you  have  simply  the 
special  Associateship  of  Section  XVI.,  and  another 
special  Associateship  for  those  who  cannot  take  any 
of  these  groups  of  subjects  ? — The  last  is  the  general 
Associateship.  The  one  who  does  not  take  the 
special  course  of  subjects  goes  in  for  the  general 
Associates!)  i]>. 

14.317.  Paragraph  2  is  : — The  candidate  can  then 
select  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  {see 

"  Section  XVI.)  which  are  adopted  for  special  provi- 
"  sions.  or  if  none  of  these  fall  in  with  the  require- 
''■  ments  of  the  candidate  he  may,  subject  to  the 
"  approval  of  the  Dean,  take  those  subjects  which  suit 
"  him,  with  the  under-mentioned  exceptions."  You 
surely  do  not  call  this  optional  Associateship  a  general 
Associateship  falling  under  a  general  rule  ? — "  The 
"  candidate  can  then  select  one  of  the  following  "roups 
"  of  subjects  "  ;  those  are  the  groups  referred  to  on 
pages  512,  513,  and  514. 


14.318.  Those  are  special  Associateships  ? — Yes 
"  or  if  none  of  these  fall  in  with  the  requirements  of 
"  the  candidate  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
"  Dean,  take  those  subjects  which  suit  him,  with  the 
"  under-mentioned  exceptions."  That  is  the  general 
Associateship. 

14.319.  Do  you  mean,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
general  Associateship  is  that  which  he  takes  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  not  subject  to  a 
general  rule? — {Dr.  Wace.)  It  is  an  Associateship  on 
general  terms. 

14.320.  {To  Professor  Gault.)  If  the  professor  or 
teacher  examines,  do  you  consider  that  an  independent 
examiner  should  be  associated  with  him  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  we  would  not  admit  an  independent  exa- 
miner if  wc  were  asked  to  do  so,  but  we  consider  that 
the  teacher  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  education 
given  to  the  student,  and  therefore  examines  better 
than  an  outsider  could  do. 

14.321.  Supposing  you  had  the  command  of  a 
number  of  examiners,  would  it  be  desirable  to  admit 
an  outside  examiner  on  the  ground  occasionally 
alleged  that  sometimes  a  teacher  requires  to  be  exa- 
mined as  much  as  the  students  ? — Possibly  so.  {Dr. 
Wace.)  I  should  say  quite  certainly  that  the  examina- 
tion by  the  teacher  himself  is  far  belter  than  by  any 
outsider.  As  a  concession  to  prejudice  we  are  willing 
to  allow  external  examiners  to  be  associated  with  our 
teachers,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  much  better  that  the 
students  should  be  examined  by  their  teachers  or  by 
those  who  have  taught  under  the  same  system,  as  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  a  man  is  not  examined  by  the  man  who 
has  taught  him,  but  any  man  who  examines  him  has 
taught  over  the  same  ground  as  the  student  has  been 
taught.  The  great  mischief  of  Londo  i  is  that  students 
are  examined  by  those  who  do  not  know  anything 
about  how  they  have  been  taught,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  students  are  driven  away. 

14.322.  Is  your  Associateship  conferred  without 
any  examination,  except  by  the  teacher? — Yes. 

14.323.  {Mr.  Anstie  to  Professor  Gault.)  I  think 
you  are  in  charge  cf  the  Commercial  Law  Classes? — 
Yes. 

14.324.  At  page  441  of  the  Calendar  I  see  the 
classes  in  Commerce  occupy  from  October  to  Christ- 
mas, and  then  Commercial  Law  is  from  January  to 
Easter  ? — Yes. 

14.325.  Those  two  subjects  show  the  teaching  in 
law  ? — They  form  one  course.  One  is  introductory 
to  the  other. 

14.326.  They  are  parts  of  the  same  thing  ? — Yes. 
I  lecture  on  both  of  them. 

14.327.  I  suppose  Commercial  Law,  which  lasts 
from  January  to  Easter,  would  have  regard  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  previous  course  ? — Yes ;  one  is 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
shipping  1  produce  all  the  documents  used  in  the 
shipping  trade,  bills  of  lading,  charter  parties,  and  so 
on.  1  treat  of  those  in  the  lecture  on  law  as  well. 
In  the  Commerce  Lectures  I  treat  of  the  actual  fact, 
and  in  law  of  the  legal  side. 

14.328.  Does  January  to  Easter  cover  the  whole 
course  ? — No  ;  we  have  a  summer  course  as  well. 
Last  year  I  lectured  on  the  Law  of  Banking.  The 
lectures  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Paget  are  on  some 
particular  branch  of  banking  only,  tike  bills  of 
exchange,  or  the  more  recent  cases  as  they  affect 
bankers  at  the  present,  day.  When  I  lecture  on 
Banking  I  lecture  on  the  general  Law  of  Banking. 
We  have  the  summer  course  as  well  as  the  winter 
course.    You  will  find  that  on  page  488. 

14.329.  Are  those  siunmer  courses  ? — Yes  ;  that 
particular  subject  which  I  give  in  the  summer  is 
governed  entirely  by  the  requirements  of  the  students 
who  have  entered. 

14.330.  Taking  together  pages  441  and  488,  that 
includes  the  whole  law  work  ? — No,  not  the  whole 
law  work  of  the  College ;  that  is  the  Commercial 
Law  work  only. 
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14.331.  What  is  the  other  ? — We  have,  in  addition, 
a  new  Faculty  which  we  are  trying  to  open  up.  At 
page  458  you  will  find  all  the  subjects  required  for 
the  Bar  examination  are  taken  up,  and  also  all  those 
required  for  the  degree  of  the  University  as  well,  and 
for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

14.332.  How  long  has  that  been  done? — This  is 
the  first  year ;  we  have  only  just  begun;  we  have 
hardly  got  into  working  order  yet. 

14.333.  Then  you  cannot  give  me  any  account  of 
your  experience? — No;  we  have  only  just  started 
them.  (Dr.  Wace.)  I  have  omitted  one  thing  which 
I  think  the  Dean  would  like  me  to  mention,  that  is, 
that  we  have  special  classes  for  the  London  degrees, 
and  the  Matriculation  of  London  University,  and  the 
Arts  and  Science  degrees.  (Professor  Gault.)  We 
have  a  course  of  classes  arranged  to  fit  in  with  the 
Matriculation  work  of  the  University,  and  the  first 
B.A.  and  the  first  B.Sc.  as  well, 

The  witness* 


14.334.  (Lord  Meat/  to  Professor  Gault.)  May  I  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
ask  with  what  object  do  the  students  attend  your  law      D.D.,  and 
classes  ? — We  have  hardly  got  into  working  order    J-  Gault,  Esq. 
yet.    So  far  we  have  had  men  preparing  in  the  Com-    g  Nov~i892 
mercial  law  class  for  the  Bar  generally,  and    also  ' 
solicitors'  clerks,  but  we  can  hardly  say  what  men 
will  come  for  our  Law  Faculty. 

14,335-6.  Are  there  any  merchants  ? — These  come 
to  my  Commercial  Law  classes.  I  have  all  kiuds  of 
men  coming,  men  preparing  for  the  Institute  of 
Bankers,  chartered  accountants,  notaries  public,  bar 
students,  and  solicitors'  clerks  as  well,  but  more  par- 
ticularly commercial  men,  who  come  for  commercial 
law.  (Dr.  Wace.)  I  understand  that  the  Commission 
will  do  me  the  favour  of  letting  me  appear  again  to 
reply  upon  the  evidence  ? 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 


?s  withdrew. 


T.  Hudson  Beare,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  examined. 


14.337.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  Professor  of  En- 
gineering and  Mechanical  Technology  at  University 
College  ? — Yes. 

14.338.  You  wish  to  give  us  some  information  with 
reference  to  the  Applied  Science  and  the  degrees  con- 
ferred in  applied  science  in  existing  Universities  in  the 
first  place  ? — Yes,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  the  Commission  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  if 
they  knew  the  position  at  present  occupied  in  existing 
Universities  by  Applied  Science.  With  regard  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  I  have  very  little  to  say.  At 
Oxford  there  is  the  Millard  laboratory  which  deals  with 
many  of  the  problems  in  Applied  Mechanics,  and 
there  is  a  small  workshop.  At  Cambridge  there  is 
a  complete  Department  of  Engineering  under  a  pro- 
fessor and  demonstrators,  the  present  professor  being 
Professor  Ewen.  There  are  very  large  workshops 
and  some  laboratory  accommodation  which,  I  believe, 
Professor  Ewen  is  now  extending.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  no  special  engineering  tripos,  but  I  under- 
stand that  a  grace  has  recently  been  passed  for  the 
establishment  of  an  engineering  tripos.  That  will 
be  recognising  there  that  branch  of  Applied  Science 
known  as  engineering.  Then  at  London  University 
I  might  say  at  once  that  practically  there  has  been 
no  recognition  of  Applied  Science  at  all.  The  in- 
termediate examination  in  Science  is  of  a  character 
which  forbids  practically  all  those  who  are  going  to 
study  Applied  Science  taking  it  up.  The  biological 
subjects  have  been  a  stumbling  block  to  students. 
When  the  intermediate  is  passed  there  is  a  possibility 
of  differentiating  in  the  final  and  also  in  the  D.Sc. 
examination,  but  my  own  experience  is  that  the  inter- 
mediate examination  in  the  biological  subjects  has 
been  such  a  stumbling  block  that  practically  few 
Applied  Science  students  have  gone  for  the  B.Sc. 
degree.  I  believe  the  D.Sc.  degree  in  the  Applied 
Mechanics  division  has  never  been  taken  by  anybody 
yet.  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  believe  it  has  never  been 
taken  by  anybody. 

14.339.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  B.Sc.  is  in  different 
branches,  is  it  not  ? — It  may  be  taken  in  different 
groups  of  subjects  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  B.Sc.  in 
Chemistry  and  B.Sc.  in  Physics  groups,  and  so  on. 

14.340.  (Lord  Reay.)  And  you  are  in  favour  of 
such  a  division  ? — Yes.  There  are  so  many  subjects 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  show 
proflcienc"  in  all  of  them.  In  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  there  have  been  for  a  gr  eat  many  years 
Schools  of  Engineering.  In  Glasgow  the  Engineer- 
ing School  comes  unde'-  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  aud  it  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture. 
The  lectures  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  are  given  between  8  and  10  in  the  morn- 
ing so  as  to  reach  men  who  are  engaged  in  offices  or 
works.    There  is  »     entrance  examination  covering 


general  studies  and  then  final  degree  given  is  the  de- 
gree of  B.Sc.  The  examination  is  largely  in  Applied 
Science.  It  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  examination 
of  B.Sc.  The  subjects  are,  I  believe,  largely  those  of 
the  pure  Science  degree  with  the  necessary  engineering 
subjects.  It  can  betaken  in  any  one  of  four  groups  of 
subjects,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical  and  Mining 
Engineering,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
and  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  work.  The  course 
covers  two  years  in  the  University  class-room,  but  it  is 
very  often  a  longer  course  than  that,  because  a  student 
spends  part  of  the  term  in  the  University  and 
part  in  practical  work.  The  D.Sc.  is  also  given  for 
much  higher  proficiency,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
original  work  is  required  in  the  branches  of  Applied 
Science  to  which  a  student  has  been  devoting  himself. 
They  also  give  certificates  of  general  proficiency  to 
students  who  are  unable  to  pass  degree  examinations  ; 
moreover  certain  students  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
all  the  classes  necessary  for  degree  examinations,  and 
they  find  that  a  certificate  of  general  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  they  have  taken  up  is  of  advantage  to 
them. 

14.341.  That  is  not  evening  students? — No,  day 
students. 

14.342.  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  a  procedure  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  that  a  student 
should  have  something  to  show  for  his  attendance  at 
classes,  and  very  often  it  is  impossible  for  a  student  to 
take  a  complete  course  so  as  to  acquire  the  necessary 
proficiency  for  a  degree.  A  certificate  of  proficiency 
is  given  in  Glasgow  on  the  results  of  the  examination. 
It  is  not  often  given  in  that  way.  There  are  a  great 
many  colleges  which  give  certificates  of  Engineering 
not  always  on  the  results  of  examination  but  on  the 
results  of  the  student's  work,  that  is  to  say  it  is  given 
on  the  results  of  the  work  that  he  has  done  at  the 
college.  I  think,  myself,  that  such  a  certificate  is  of 
considerable  value  to  the  student.  Of  course  an  ex- 
amination on  such  a  subject  as  engineering  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  an  examination  in  pure  Science, 
but  it  is  a  rough  and  ready  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
student,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  it  is  the 
only  one  we  have,  and  I  believe  it  is  recognised  by 
engineers  to  whom  the  students  may  afterwards  apply 
for  employment  as  a  guarantee  that  the  student  has 
been  spending  his  time  to  useful  purpose  inside 
the  college.  At  Edinburgh  the  Faculty  of  Arts  also 
includes  Engineering.  There,  again,  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary examination  which  must  be  passed  by  all 

There  are  two  examinations  for 
The  degree  is  called  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering,  and  it  can  only  betaken  in  one  group. 
There  is  only  one  group  of  subjects  for  the  B.Sc. 
of  Engineering  in  Edinburgh. 

14.343.  Is  that  under  the  new  Ordinances  ? — I  do 
not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  new 
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T.  H.  Bears,'  Ordinances  have  come  into  force  yet.  I  saw  the  new 
Esq.  Ordinances  when  they  were  first  issued  but  I  under- 
  stood  they  were  to  be  opposed  in  some  way. 

0  Nov.  1892.  14,344.  But  you  are  speaking  of  an  antecedent 
state  of  things  ? — Yes. 

14.345.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  say  there  is  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  group  and  within  that  group  the  engineering 
group  ? — Yes. 

14.346.  And  that  forms  a  portion  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  group  ? — Yes. 

14.347.  That,  again,  is  not  sub-divided  ? — No  it  is 
not.  At  Glasgow  the  engineering  group  is  sub-divided 
into  four  sub-groups.  In  both  Universities  it  is 
merely  called  Bachelor  of  Science. 

14.348.  Therefore  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  ? — No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  though  they  are  placed  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

14.349.  Because  there  is  no  Faculty  of  Science  ? — 
Because  there  is  no  Faculty  of  Science.  Then  there 
is  one  point  of  considerable  importance  with  regard  to 
the  Edinburgh  degree.  They  give  a  D.Sc.  degree  also 
in  engineering,  but  before  it  is  given  or  before  the 
examination  takes  place  the  candidate  must  produce 
evidence  of  having  spent  two  years  in  practical  work 
between  the  time  he  took  the  B.Sc.  degree  and  the 
time  at  which  he  presents  himself  for  the  D.Sc. 
degree. 

14.350.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I  should  like  to 
delay  the  answer  to  that  for  a  short  time.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  Dublin  University  there  is  a  School  of 
Engineering  there  which  has  been  in  existence  lor  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  There  an  entrance 
examination  is  required  but  only  in  pure  mathematics. 
If  a  student  can  pass  in  pure  mathematics  he  is 
allowed  to  attend  in  the  Engineering  School.  The 
course  covers  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year  he  receives  a  license  in  engineering ;  but  there 
is  an  additional  advantage  to  be  gained  by  students 
who  attend  prior  to  the  engineering  course  an  arts 
course.  If  a  student  has  obtained  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  then  goes  to  the  Engineering  School,  after  passing 
through  the  Engineering  School  he  does  not  receive 
a  license  in  engineering  but  he  becomes  a  Bachelor 
of  Engineering,  "  B.E."  Then  also  after  three  years 
he  can  obtain  a  higher  degree  called  Master  of  En- 
gineering, by  having  spent  three  years  in  practical 
work. 

14.351.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  There  the  same 
question  comes  in  ? — Yes.  Practically  those  are  all 
the  Universities  which  have  at  all  taken  up  the 
subject  of  Applied  Science. 

14.352.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  When  you  say  they  have 
spent  so  many  years  in  practical  work,  is  that  all  the 
condition  ? — No,  there  is  an  examination  as  well  before 
the  degree  is  given. 

14.353.  But  there  is  no  condition  that  he  should 
have  done  original  work  ? — No ;  simply  that  he  should 
either  have  been  in  an  engineer's  office  or  employed 
in  engineering  work  of  some  kind. 

14.354.  Professional  work  simply? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  from  these  facts  that  almost  every 
University  in  Great  Britain  does  recognise  Applied 
Science  as  distinct  from  Pure  Science,  anri  as  requiring 
distinct  and  separate  examinations.  Then  I  thought  I 
would  like  also  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
colleges  of  Great  Britain  which  are  of  a  University 
standard  but  have  not  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grees. In  every  one  of  those  colleges  throughout 
the  Kingdom  there  are  Departments  of  Applied  Science. 
In  London,  leaving  out  of  account  at  present  the 
more  purely  Government  establishments,  there  are 
three  colleges  of  University  rank  which  give 
instruction  in  Applied  Science.  The  City  and 
Guilds  Central  Institution  is  one,  King's  College  is 
another,  and  University  College  is  another.  All  three 
of  them  require  a  three  years'  course,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years'  course  they  all  grant  diplomas,  or 
something  equivalent  to  a  diploma.  I  have  here  the 
diploma  which  is  given  at  University  College  which 
certifies  to  students  having  attended  their  classes  with 


credit.  At  the  foot  of  it  all  the  classes  in  the  various 
courses  are  filled  in,  and  opposite  to  them  are  put  the 
honours  obtained  in  them  by  the  student.  In  every 
subject  the  examination  is  carried  out  by  the  teacher, 
not  by  an  outside  examiner.  That  statement  applies 
equally  (to  the  City  and  Guilds,  and  to  University 
College.  That  diploma  is  not  given  unless  a  student 
has  conducted  himself  satisfactorily  and  passed  satis- 
factory examinations  ;  but  it  is  given  even  although 
the  student  has  not  passed  satisfactory  examinations 
in  all  the  subjects  of  his  course ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
University  College  a  student  might  fail  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  certificate  in  some  one  subject  of  his 
course,  but.  still,  he  would  be  given  the  diploma. 
King's  College,  instead  of  giving  a  diploma  give  their 
Associateship.  Then  dealing  practically  with  the  same 
work  in  London,  there  are,  of  course,  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  the  Indian  Engineering 
College  at  Coopers  Hill.  They  all  have  courses  of 
engineering  leading  to  a  definite  purpose.  Of  course, 
the  Royal  Naval  College  is  open  only  for  their  joining 
the  Navy,  though  I  believe  private  students  are  ad- 
mitted on  restrictions.  The  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College  is  of  some  interest  from  their  course.  They 
formerly  only  prepared  men  for  India,  but  now  they 
take  in  any  man  on  an  entrance  examination.  The 
entrance  examination  covers  English  and  elementary 
mathematics.  The  course  lasts  for  three  years,  and 
after  that  time  examinations  are  held  for  the  Indian 
appointments.  At  the  close  of  that  examination  those 
who  obtain  Indian  appointments  are  sent  by  the 
Government  to  offices  of  engineers  or  into  workshops. 
The  premium  required  is  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  the  student  receives  a  salary  as  well.  That 
brines  out  two  points.  One  is  the  college  work  and 
the  other  is  the  practical  workshop. 

14.355.  Are  you  going  to  say  something  about  the 
questions  of  practical  training  ? — Yes,  a  little  later.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  say  anything  further  about  the 
provincial  colleges  except  that  they  are  working  on 
the  model  of  the  London  Colleges.  They  all  have  a 
three  years'  course  ;  they  all  issue  or  give  diplomas  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years'  course ;  and  the  diploma 
is  given  as  the  result  of  steady  work  and  proficiency. 
One  college  is  slightly  different  from  the  rest  with  regard 
to  the  diploma,  that  is  Birmingham.  At  Birmingham 
the  diploma  is  only  given  after  a  student  has  produced 
a  thesis,  or  some  piece  of  original  work,  in  addition  to 
passing  his  ordinary  class  examination.  I  think  the 
others  simply  have  their  ordinary  class  examination 
for  the  granting  of  the  certificate. 

14.356.  (Lord  Reay.)  Is  the  Birmingham  diploma 
more  valuable  than  the  others  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  known  really  that  is  a  condition. 

14.357.  Then  you  would  not  make  original  re- 
search a  condition  ?  • —  .Not  for  the  granting  of  a 
diploma. 

14.358.  You  do  not  consider  it  essential  for  the 
profession  of  an  engineer  ? — It  is  a  very  good  thing, 
hut  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  absolutely  important 
that  it  should  be  made  a  sine  qua  non ;  that  is, 
that  you  should  prevent  a  student  from  receiving  a 
diploma  because  he  cannot  produce  original  work. 
Then,  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  there  is  exactly  the 
same  recognition  in  all  the  Universities  of  Applied 
Science  as  distinguished  from  Pure  Science.  In  Toronto, 
and  in  the  McGill  College,  the  Degree  of  Engineering 
is  given.  The  degree  is  "  C.E."  in  the  case  of  Toronto, 
and  "  B.E."  in  the  case  of  the  McGill  College.  In 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  degrees  are  taken  in  Applied 
Science  subjects.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
recognition. 

14.359.  This  engineering  diploma  is  recent  ? — Yes, 
Avithin  the  last  few  years. 

13.360.  Which  University  took  the  initiative  ? — I 
think  the  diplomas  of  the  Scottish  Universities  are 
the  oldest.  Certainly,  in  London  it  is  altogether  re- 
cent, and  the  provincial  colleges  have  only  come  into 
existence  during  the  last  few  years. 
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14.361.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Do  you  remember 
when  we  founded  our  Professorship  of  Mechanism  at 
Cambridge  ? — No. 

14.362.  There  has  been  a  Jacksonian  Professor  of 
Mechanism  founded  many  years  ago,  getting  on  for 
20  years  ? — I  did  not  know  that.  At  University 
College  there  has  been  a  Professorship  of  Engineering 
for  many  years,  but  until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  purely 
a  lecture  Chair.  It  has  been  held  by  several  dis- 
tinguished engineers,  but  it  was  only  a  lecture  Chair. 
I  believe  the  same  things  apply  to  King's  College. 

14.363.  Are  the  classes  well  attended  ? — At  a  very 
large  number  of  those  colleges  they  are,  I  think, 
crowded.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  what  the  number 
at  those  Colleges  is  at  present,  but  it  amounts  to  a 
very  large  total,  over  1,000. 

14.364.  It  is  intended  to  fit  them  for  their  work  in 
life  ?— Yes. 

14.365.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  your  claim  that  this  should 
be  made  a  separate  Faculty,  and  distinctly  recognised 
as  such  in  the  Charter  ? — Yes. 

14.366.  You  do  not  want  to  leave  it  to  the  future 
University  to  settle  the  point  ?— No.  I  have  the 
draft  Charter  before  me,  and  there  is  a  provision  in 
that  for  the  establishment  of  Faculties  in  the  future, 
but  that  can  only  be  done  (apparently,  from  reading 
the  Charter)  by  the  general  consent,  or  practically  the 
general  consent  of  all  the  existing  Faculties.  It  is  clause 
12  of  the  draft  Charter,  which  says  : — "Before  establish- 
"  ing  any  new  Faculty  the  Council  shall  refer  the  matter 
• '  to  all  the  Boards  of  Studies  of  all  the  Faculties  for 
"  consideration  and  report."  My  view  is  that  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  is  such  an  important  one 
that  it  should  receive  its  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  Commission,  and  not  at  the  hands  of  the  sister 
Faculties,  because  I  do  not  consider  that  some  of 
these  Faculties  are  likely  to  take  such  a  broad  view  of 
the  question  as  the  Commission  is.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  a  great  many  authorities  that  Applied 
Science  should  be  outside  the  walls  of  a  University 
altogether.  That  is  not  my  'opinion  at  all,  and  I 
believe  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  Applied  Science  of  a  high  character 
and  I  think,  therefore,  it  should  rest  with  the  Com- 
mission to  decide  such  a  very  important  point  rather 
than  with  the  sister  Faculties.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  should  be  separate  from  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  far 
the  new  Charter  is  likely  to  follow  the  old.  First  of 
all,  according  to  clause  9  representation  on  the  Coun- 
cil is  granted  to  the  Faculties : — "  Four  members 
elected  by  each  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Faculties  of 
"  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine  to  represent  that 
"  Faculty."  Applied  Science,  therefore,  would  have 
to  take  its  share  on  the  Council  in  the  Faculty  of 
Pure  Science,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  have  proper  repre- 
sentation upon  the  Council.  Then,  secondly,  there  is 
also  a  provision  for  the  representation  upon  the 
Council  of  such  bodies  as  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  if  under  that  paragraph 
some  representation  were  given  to  such  professional 
bodies  as  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  upon  the  Coun- 
cil. That,  I  take  it,  can  only  be  given  if  there  is  a 
distinct  recognition  of  Applied  Science  by  making  it 
a  Faculty. 

14.367.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Beforehand  ? — 
Yes. 

14.368.  There  is  this  in  the  ninth  clause  :— "  Tho 
"  assembly  of  any  new  Faculty  established  by  the 
"  University,  shall  elect  to  the  Council  such  number 
"  of  members,  not  exceeding  four,  as  shall  on  the 
"  establishment  of  the  Faculty  be  determined  by  the 
"  Council "  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  leave  it  in  the 
same  condition  as  I  referred  to  just  now,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  Faculty  would  depend  practically 
upon  the  sister  Faculties  ;  upon  their  goodwill. 


14.369.  I  thought  you  said  that  when  it  was  csta-    T.  H.  Beare, 
blished  it  would  only  take  its  share  in  the  representa-  Es1- 
tion  of  four  ? — I  might  have  said  so,  not  intending  it   

in  the  way  in  which  you  put  it.    What  I  meant  was,    9  ^ov"  1892- 
as  a  branch  of  the  Pure  Science  Faculty.    That  is, 
that  the  professors  who  teach  Applied  Science  sub- 
jects would  be  merely'  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

14.370.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  substance  it  would  have 
to  take  what  it  could  get  under  those  conditions  ? — 
Yes.  Then  there  is  another  point  which  1  think  of 
considerable  importance  with  regard  to  making  it  a 
separate  Faculty.  I  think,  myself,  that  for  Applied 
Science  students  Pure  Science  should  be  taught  with  a 
view  to  its  future  application,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
method  of  the  teaching  should  have  in  view  the  par- 
ticular profession  a  man  is  going  to  adopt  in  his 
after  life.  I  will  only  take  one  subject  as  an  illustra- 
tion, Mathematics.  At  the  present  time  in  most  of 
the  existing  colleges  and  Universities  Mathematics  is 
taught  by  the  same  professor  and  in  the  same  classes 
for  the  Applied  Science  students  as  for  the  Pure 
Science  students.,  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  Mathematics  thus  taught  which  may  be  a 
very  excellent  mental  training,  'and  which  may  be 
very  valuable  for  men  who  are  taking  it  merely  for 
degree  purposes,  but  which  is  not  of  great  value  to 
men  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  future  profession. 
Again  there  are  several  branches  of  Mathematics 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  arrive  at  early  in  the 
career  of  the  applied  science  student.  I  refer  to  the 
calculus.  I,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  better  if 
there  were  professors  of  Applied  Mathematics  teaching 
Mathematics  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  the 
problems  which  come  before  those  students  in  their 
future  professional  career. 

14.371.  Do  you  think  you  must  have  preliminary 
scientific  training  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  separate 
preliminary  training  for  medical  students  ? — Yes; 
preliminary  education  in  Pure  Science.  Then,  after 
that  Science  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  its 
application. 

14.372.  Would  you  leave  that  preliminary  Science 
training  to  be  settled  by  the  Faculty  of  Science  or  by 
your  own  Faculty  ? — I  take  it  that  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  there  would  be  a  considerable  sprink- 
ling of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  I 
do  not  want  to  put  forward  a  plea  that  there  is  to  be 
a  special  Professor  of  Chemistry  or  a  special  Professor 
of  Physics. 

14.373.  There  are  lectures  that  your  students  would 
attend  concurrently  with  the  students  of  Pure  Science  ? 
—Yes. 

14.374.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Just  to  be  sure 
about  terms,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Among  the  sub- 
jects of  Pure  Science  do  you  include  Mathematics  ? — 
Yes. 

14.375.  (Lord  Reay.)  Could  you  indicate  those 
branches  of  Pure  Science  which  should  be  taught  to 
your  students  in  separate  lectures  from  those  which 
the  Pure  Science  students  attend  ? — I  take  it  that 
Mathematics  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  and 
after  that  Chemistry. 

14.376.  And  there  you  would  have  special  courses  ? 
—  I  would  have  special  courses. 

14.377.  You  would  differentiate  them  ? — Yes. 

14.378.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Chemistry,  for 
instance,  especially  as  bearing  upon  metals,  and  so  on  ? 
Yes. 

14.379.  Leaving  out  a  great  deal  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  men,  but  of  no  value  with  regard  to  the 
direct  interest  to  their  profession  ?— Yes. 

14.380.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Excluding  Organic  Chemis- 
try ? — Yes,  and  certain  parts  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

14.381.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  With  regard  to 
Mathematics,  would  you  make  a  distinction  ?  For 
instance,  Geometry  you  would  teach  perhaps  rather 
differently  ? — Yes,  on  slightly  different  lines  from  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  Geometry. 

14.382.  In  what  Avay  ? — I  think  the  point  is  this, 
that  very  often  the  pure  mathematician  looks  upon  a 
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matics  can  be  taught  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
practical  application. 

14.383.  You  would  want  to  get  to  the  business? — 
Yes. 

14.384.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Does  not  tliat  run  rather 
deep  in  Mathematics.  Professor  Henrici's  method  is 
different,  is  it  not,  from  that  of  ordinary  mathe- 
maticians ? — I  think  all  the  preliminary  ground  is 
very  much  the  same  as  ordinary  mathematical  teach- 
ing. I  think  he  only  differentiates  when  he  gets  to 
a  higher  stage,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  at  Finsbury  of  Professor  Perry. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Mathematics  for  engineers,  and  he  is  practically 
treating  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
application  to  problems. 

14.385.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  To  problems  of 
real  existence  ? — Yes. 

14.386.  Not  mere  abstract  problems  ? — Not  mere 
abstract  problems.  .Then,  again,  1  think  if  the  Faculty 
were  established  at  once  (I  do  not  know  what  the 
views  of  these  bodies  are)  it  would  simplify  con- 
siderably the  entry  within  the  University  of  such 
technical  institutions  as  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
and  the  lloval  School  of  Mines. 

14.387.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  in  favour  of  bring- 
ing them  in  ? — Yes. 

14.388.  Their  teaching  is  distinctly  University 
teaching  ? — Yes,  it  is  distinctly  University  teaching, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  recognised  in  a  Univer- 
sity. But  I  cannot  see  how  they  are  to  be  recognised 
in  the  University  if  Applied  Science  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  mere  branch  of  Pure  Science. 

14.389.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne)  And  it  would  tend 
to  make  the  teaching  even  higher  ? — Yes.  And  it 
would  have  another  important  result.  Necessarily 
from  the  constitution  of  the  colleges  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  antagonism  between  them  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  such  an  antagonism,  but  if  they  are  all  indepen- 
dently working  on  the  same  lines  the  antagonism  is 
more  or  less  a  certainty.  If  they  were  united  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of  the  professors 
would  follow  different  lines.  There  would  be  no 
doubt  that  a  student  could  follow  lectures  by  different 
men  teaching  the  same  subject  from  different  stand- 
points. At  the  present  time  the  students  of  Uni- 
versity College  would  not  think  of  going  to  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  or  vice  versa. 

14.390.  (Lord  Reay.)  And  a  better  use  could  be 
made  of  the  funds  which  these  colleges  have  at  their 
disposal  ;  if  the  institutions  were  co-ordinated  ? — Yes. 

14.391.  You  would  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
additional  funds  if  that  could  be  done  under  the 
auspices  of  such  a  Faculty  as  you  wish  to  organise  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  I  think  that  is  perhaps  as  important 
a  point  as  anything  I  have  mentioned.  That  bears 
very  strongly  upon  the  subject  of  Applied  Science  as 
taught  on  the  Continent.  On  the  continent  Applied 
Science  is  dealt  with  in  large  colleges,  where  there  is 
not  merely  one  professor  of  engineering  but  half  a 
dozen  professors  of  engineering.  In  the  same  way 
there  might  be  half  a  dozen  professors  dealing  with 
different  branches  of  Chemistry. 

14.392.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  In  what  definite 
place  are  there  half  a  dozen  professors  ? — At  Berlin. 
I  believe  to  a  large  extent. 

14.393.  Do  the  French  people  do  that  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  done  to  the  same  extent  in 
France. 

14.394.  (Lord  Reay)  When  you  alluded  to  Berlin 
were  you  alluding  to  the  University  or  to  what  the 
Germans  call  the  Applied  Science  University  ? — The 
Applied  Science  University.  I  understand  that  in 
Germany  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct  institution  from  the 
German  University  proper, 


14.395.  Everywhere  in  Germany  it  is  so  treated  as 
distinct  from  the  University  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
myself  that  that  is  not  at  all  a  good  course  to  adopt. 
In  my  own  view  the  Applied  Science  teaching  should 
be  kept  within  the  walls  of  a  University  and  should 
be  part  of  the  University  work. 

14.396.  In  Belgium,  we  have  been  told,  it  is  part  of 
the  University  ? — Yes,  I  prefer  that.  In  just  the 
same  way  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  teaching  of 
medicine  entirely  divorced  from  the  University.  I 
consider  engineering  to  be  a  profession  just  as  much 
as  medicine,  and  it  benefits  by  being  studied  within 
the  walls  of  the  University  to  a  certain  extent  as  well 
as  medicine  does. 

14.397.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Is  there  not  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  application  of  the  different 
branches  of  your  Applied  Sciences  which  would  make 
it  very  difficult  to  bring  them  under  one  Faculty. 
Take  the  greatest  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
Applied  Sciences — that  of  agriculture — that  surely 
would  want  to  fight  for  its  own  hand  so  as  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  totally  separate  way  from  engineering,  for 
instance,  although  mechanics  would  be  common  to 
both  ? — It  would  be  a  little  difficult,  I  admit,  to 
bring  in  all  the  Applied  Sciences  in  the  course  of  one 
Faculty. 

14.398.  I  was  struck  with  your  taking  Mathematics 
as  Pure  Science  as  well  as  Applied.  Physics,  too,  in 
all  its  various  sub-divisions  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  take  these  sub-divisions  as  branches  of  Pure  and 
of  Applied  Science,  or  whether  you  would  think  them 
deserving  of  further  separation — Botany,  Biology, 
Zoology,  and  so  forth  ? — Those  are  subjects  which  I 
think  should  be  kept  within  the  Pure  Science  Faculty 
■ — -Botany  and  Zoology. 

14.399.  Why  cannot  the  other  ? — Because  in  my 
view  the  practical  application  of  such  a  subject  as 
Botany  is  small  as  compared  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  a  subject  as  electricity. 

j  4,400.  Pure  Mathematics  would  be  common  to 
every  branch  of  Applied  Science,  would  it  not  ? — It  is 
common  to  every  branch  of  Applied  Science  in  its 
applications.  I  think  that  is  why  Applied  Mathematics 
should  be  a  separate  subject.  A  certain  amount  of 
Pure  Mathematics,  without  any  idea  as  to  its  future 
development,  is  necessary  to  all  students.  But  as 
soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  that  minimum  knowledge 
I  think  Mathematics  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to 
their  actual  work,  and  I  think  there  are  very  few 
branches  of  Applied  Science  for  which  their  Mathe- 
matics would  not  be  the  same.  Teachers  might  take 
applications  from  all  the  Applied  Science.  It  would 
be  equally  good  mental  training. 

14.401.  And  you  would  not  be  afraid  that  the 
various  branches  of  Applied  Science  would  require 
separate  Faculties  for  themselves  in  the  future  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

14.402.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Are  you  not  really 
rather  speaking  of  engineering  ? — Yes,  I  am  speaking 
rather  of  engineering  in  its  various  branches  ;  and 
such  a  subject  as  Architecture,  I  think,  comes  within 
the  same  ground,  and  also  probably  Applied  Chemistry 
—the  application  of  chemistry  to  manufacturing 
purposes. 

14.403.  You  were  not  thinking  of  agriculture  at 
all  ? — No,  that  has  not  occurred  to  me  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  question. 

14.404.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  incorporate  agriculture  ? — Not  the  least.  I 
quite  realise  agriculture  as  one  of  our  most  important 
national  industries. 

14.405.  (Rev.  Canon  Broivne.)  But  should  you 
not  have  thought  that  that  came  more  in  connexion 
with  our  chemistry  branches? — There  is  so  much 
machinery  used  in  agriculture  now  that  it  almost 
comes  in  in  engineering. 

14.406.  That  is  machinery — not  agriculture  ? — A 
farmer  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
chinery he  is  going  to  use. 
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14,407.  (Lord  Rem/.)  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  the  advantage  of  having  a  Faculty  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the"  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  ?— I  do  not 
think  so.  Except  this,  if  there  were  a  distinct 
Faculty  it  might  fulfil  n  very  great  function  in  super- 
vising the  education  and  examinations  of  the  tech- 
nical institutions  which  have  been  recently  established 
throughout  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  That  is 
a  point  of  very  great  importance,  and  which  in  tlie 
future  will  lie  of  more  importance  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  These  technical  institutions  which  are 
being  founded  throughout  London  are  devoted  mainly 
to  the  teaching  of  artisans  and  others  who  are 
employed  during  the  daytime,  and  who,  therefore, 
attend  the  evening  classes,  and  who  have  no  other 
possible  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  sciences 
which  tend  towards  their  particular  branch  of 
work.  If  we  are  to  have  a  number  of  technical 
institutions  throughout  London  all  separated  from 
one  another  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  technical  education  will  be  in  a  perfect  chaos ; 
but  if  we  had  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  in  the 
Universitv,  it  might  very  well  come  with  in  the 
function  of  that  Faculty  to' supervise  in  some  way 
the  system  of  education  and  the  way  in  which  their 
examination  is  conducted,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  the 
granting  of  a  diploma  by  these  colleges — I  do  not  say 
a  degree,  but  a  diploma— would  have  to  the  student 
the  same  value  practically  as  the  degree  has. 

With  that  might  be  conjoined  some  power  of 
granting  scholarships  and  bnrsarships  to  the  success- 
ful students  of  the  evening  classes  to  take  a  year 
or  two,  or  whatever  might  be  thought  proper,  in 
one  of  the  day  institutions,  so  that  the  best  men 
of  the  evening  students  might  have  a.i  opportunity  cf 
devoting  themselves  to  work  of  higher  kind  for  a  year 
or  so.  That  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  these 
technical  institutions  into  a  line  with  the  University. 

14,403.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  we  have  had 
in  favour  of  technical  education,  unless  it  is  led  into 
certain  definite  channels,  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  i — Yes. 

14.409.  And  you  think  there  is  great  necessity  for 
some  directing  power,  and  that  the  proper  directing 
power  would  be  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  enthusiasm  over  technic  ,\  education,  not 
merely  in  London,  but  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  unless  kept  within  the  true  limits  of  such  educa- 
tion, I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

14.410.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Before  you  lease 
that  point  would  you  tell  me  this.  Would  you  con- 
sider that  this  Faculty  should  have  the  same  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate  as  all  the  other  Faculties,  say, 
four  for  Pure  Science  and  four  fov  Applied  Sciencj  ? 
—Yes. 

14.411.  That  would  be  getting  a  large  representa- 
tion as  compared  with  Art,  for  instance,  unless  you 
can  sub-divide  .Art.  However,  that  would  be  your 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

14.412.  Suppose  this  were  managed,  can  you 
imagine  that  any  other  branch  should  put  in  a  claim 
to  be  treated  separately.  You  could  not  have,  such  a, 
thing  as  a,  Faculty  of  Agriculture;  but  what  would 
be  the  precise  answer.  Could  you  say  no  to  them 
and  yes  to  engineering  ? 

14.41.'!.  (Lord  Ren//.)  Would  not  tlie  answer  be 
that  which  you  have  indicated.  That-  you  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  put  agriculture  in  your  Faculty? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  answer  to  it.  My  own  opinion  would 
be  that  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  should  include 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  subjects. 

14.414.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  And,  of  course,  Chemistry? 
— Chemistry,  of  course. 

14.415.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  And  all  technical 
applications  ? — Yes,  all  technical  applications. 

14,410.  Casting  your  eye  oyer  the  whole  field,  you 
cannot  see  that  there  would  he  the  difficulty  that 
other  branches  would  claim  to  be  independent  ? — 
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I  do  not  see  it,  and  1  have  looked  over  the  question 
pretty  fairly. 

14.417.  This  is  the  one  case? — Yes. 

14.418.  (Lord  Reay.)  And  you  would  allow  some 
of  the  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  to  be 
present  when  you  were  considering  up  the  subjects 
of  the  Preliminary  scientific  course? — Yes. 

14.419.  That  is  your  idea  ?—  Yes. 

14.420.  Of  course  they  would  not  be  present  when 
vou  were  discussing  subjects  which  entirely  apper- 
tained to  your  own  Faculty  ? — They  would  be  e,v 
officio  members  of  the  Faculty  where  it  was  necessary 
to  have  their  opinion. 

14.421.  And  you  would  not  claim  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — N"o. 

14.422.  Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  point,  "Title 
"  of  Degrees  to  be  given."  "  Character  of  Examina 
"  tions  and  the  arrangements  for  practical  training  ?  " 
— That  is  the  point  that  I  wished  put  back  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  such  a  very  important  question  that  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  deal  with  it  as  one  question. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  Universities  that 
1  drew  attention  to,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin, 
give  a  degree  of  B.Sc.  only,  and  do  not  give  a  degree 
of  engineering.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  engineering 
it  is  called  in  one  or  two  of  the  Universities,  but  the 
letters  are  simply  B.Sc. 

I  have  considered  very  carefully  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  for  a  degree  in 
Engineering  to  be  given,  that  is  to  be  called  a  degree 
in  Engine-  ring.  The  opinion  I  have  come  to  after 
very  careful  consideration  of  it,  and  after  conversation 
with  a  good  many  engineers,  is  that  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  call  it  a  degree  in  Engineering,  but 
it  would  be  satisfactorjr  to  call  it  a  degree  of  Prac- 
tical Science.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
separation  of  title  at  all,  whether  it  were  taken  in 
applied  or  puie  science,  but  Bachelor  of  Science  only. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  examine  a  man  in  the  subject 
of  Engineering  or  in  the  practical  application  of 
Chemistry,  because  it  involves  examining  him  in 
practical  work,  and  I  cannot  quite  see  my  way  to  such 
an  examination.  To  call  a,  man  a  Bachelor  of  En- 
gineering, or  a  Master  of  Engineering,  when  he  has 
simply  attended  a  college  and  passed  an  examination 
would  be  simply  like  calling  a  man  M.D.  when  he 
had  never  been  inside  it  hospital. 

1  do  not  quite  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  if 
he  is  to  lie  called  a  Master  of  Engineering  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Engineering,  I  do  not  see  how  an  ex- 
amination in  practical  work  can  be  carried  out  success- 
fully. You  can  examine  a  man  in  problems  which 
involve  the  applications  of  science  in  that  subject,  or 
on  what  is  very  often  called  theoretical  work,  but  you 
cannot  examine  him  on  his  practical  work. 

14.423.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Could  you  not  make 
him  a  Bachelor  for  that  ? — Of  course,  with  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  those  engaged  in  University  work, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  bet  ween 
a  man  simply  holding  that  degree  and  a  man  who  is  a 
trained  engineer,  but  the  general  public  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  when  a  man  called  himself  a 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  he  was  an  engineer.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  a  man  because  he  has  had  a 
training  in  applied  sciences  is  an  engineer. 

14.424.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  If  you  gave  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  for  the  technical  branch  you  would  be  giving 
a  degree  in  the  early  part  of  the  graduate's  career 
fur  University  distinction  for  what  was  practical? — • 
Yes. 

11.425.  That  would  hardly  agree  with  the  view 
you  have  been  expressing  ? — I  say  if  you  give  a 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  degree  it  would  signify  that 
the  man  was  an  engineer  from  the  practical  point 
of  view  and  not  merely  a  theoretical  engineer. 

14.426.  And  your  view  is  that  the  University 
should  rather  give  the  scientific  recognition  ? — Yes. 

14,127.  Do  you  think  the  other  ami  more  profes- 
sional bodies  are  the  proper  bodies  to  give  a.  certificate 
of  efficiency  from  the  professional  point  of  view  ? — 
Bodies  like  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
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training  inside  a  college  is  half,  and  the  training  in 
the  hospital  is  the  other  half,  which  fits  him  for  the 
proper  performance  of  his  every-day  work.  We  can- 
not have  hospitals  for  engineering  purposes;  we  can 
only  have  the  shops  and  offices  where  the  work  is  going 
on,  and  when  the  student  is  there  he  is  away  from 
the  professors.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  degree 
might  be  given  in  this  way.  You  might  give  the 
degree  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  practical  work, 
but  you  have  no  guarantee  that  the  two  years  have 
been  usefully  spent,  unless  you  examine  him,  ami  J  do 
not  tmite  see  now  the  examination  is  to  be  done. 

14.428.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Would  you  throw 
that  difficulty  upon  some  Applied  Science  body  like 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers? — Yes. 

14.429.  {Lord  Beaij  )  Who  have  the  means  of 
watching  his  work  while  he  is  doing  it  ? — Yes. 

14.430.  {Bev.  Canon  Browne.)  Are  there  any 
great  engineering  workshops  of  firms  in  London 
which  you  could  use  for  this  purpose  and  accept  the 
certificate  of.  I  thought  that  was  what  Lord  Reay 
meant  in  a  question  that  he  put  to  you — that  you 
would  take  a  certificate  from  them  as  sufficient  ? — Of 
course  it  does  come  indirectly  from  them.  For  in- 
stance, admission  to  the  ranks  of  Civil  Engineers  is 
obtained  by  producing  a  certificate  from  an  employer 
and  other  engineers  that  a  man  has  during  the  time  he 
has  been  at  practical  work  spent  the  time  usefully. 

14.431.  ( Lord  Bcai/ .)  But  you  do  not  propose  to 
teach  them? — 1  do  not  propose  to  teach  them. 

1  1,  132.  You  had  rather  another  bodv  did  it  and  not 
the  University  ?—  Much  rather. 

1  1,433.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  suppose  that  other  body 
would  be  in  closer  touch  with  ihis  matter  than  a 
University  body  could  be  ? — Yes.  1  do  not  think  a 
University  could  be  properly  in  touch  with  that 
object.  In  the  profession  there  is  a  distinct  dislike  to 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Engineering 
though  it  has  only  been  given  by  one  University  at 
present — Dublin.  Among  all  the  men  I  have  spoken 
to  on  the  subject  their  is  a  distinct  dislike  to  the 
degree.  If  you  call  a  man  a  Bachelor  of  Engeering 
it  would  mean  giving  a  special  degree  or  title  to 
every  branch  of  Applied  Science. 

14,434.  {Lord  Reay.)  Then  you  would  give  them 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Practical  Science  and  Doctor 
of  Practical  Science  ? — Yes.  Then  as  it  really  belongs 
to  the  same  part  of  my  evidence,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  position  of  the  great 
professional  bodies  in  this  country.  With  regard  to 
the  education  of  their  members,  until  five  or  six  years 
ago  there  was  no  examination  exacted  at  all  from  any 
candidate  seeking  admission  to  the  ranks  of  civil 
engineers  or  mechanical  engineers.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  which  is 
really  much  the  older  body.  The  Civil  Engineers 
have  three  divisions;  they  have  students ;  associates. 
i.e.  those  who  have  not  been  long  in  the  profession  ; 
and  finally  the  full  members.  The  admission  to  all 
these  until  a  few  years  ago  was  'detained  on  proof  that 
a  man  was  engaged  on  professional  work. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Council  after  a  very  large 
amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  decided  to  exact 
either  an  examination  or  a  proof  of  an  examination 
having  been  passed  before  they  allowed  a  man  to 
enter  as  a  student. 

The  examination  on  proof  they  exact  is  this :  that 
he  must  have  passed  in  English,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, one  modern  language  and  chemistry,  or  he 
must  have  taken  a  degree  in  some  University,  either 
arts  or  science,  or  he  must  have  passed  the  London 
Matriculation;  [three  or  four  ol  the  technical  in- 
stitutions have  established  a  matriculation  examina- 
tion, and  that  is  taken  as  equivalent]  ;  or  he  musi.  be  a 
Whitworth  Scholar.  Anyone  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
exempt  a  student  from  having  to  pass  the  examina- 


tion, but  unless  he  can  produce  proof  of  having  passed 
one  of  these  he  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  five 
subjects,  and  whatever  other  examination  is  passed  it 
nni't  include  those  five  subjects,  English,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  one  modern  language  and,  chemistry. 

It  is  therefore  only  an  examination  in  general  cul- 
ture and  not  a  professional  examination.  That  is  a 
point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  distinctly.  It  is  not 
any  technical  work  at  all,  but  purely  an  examination 
in  general  culture. 

Apart  from  that  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
requires  no  examination  for  admission  to  its  body. 

But  I  hope  the  Council  will  go  a  little  further  than 
they  have  gone,  and  will  say  that  no  student  can  be 
admitted  who  has  not  attended  a  technical  institution 
of  some  kiud  and  passed  an  examination. 

14.435.  {Mr.  Anstic.)  On  what  terms  do  they 
admit  now  ? — They  admit  on  the  recommendation  of 
other  members. 

14.436.  In  whose  chambers  a  candidate  has  read  ? 
— After  a  student  has  proved  that  he  has  passed  these 
examinations  he  must  be  proposed  for  admission  by 
an  existing  member. 

14.437.  After  he  has  gone  out  of  the  studeut  rank 
he  cannot  become  an  Associate  unless  he  can  produce 
proof  from  five  members  that  he  has  been  actually 
engaged  in  the  profession  and  is  supervising  work. 
And  finally  the  transfer  to  a  full  membership  is 
granted  by  the  Council  only  on  proof  having  been 
given  that  for  five  years  he  has  been  engaged  on 
important  professional  work  on  his  own  account. 

14.438.  {Lord  Rcai/.)  The  guarantee  of  theoretical 
knowledge  is  very  slight? — Yes,  but  I  hope  that  if 
the  Faculty  is  established  the  Council  would  see  their 
way  to  say  at  auy  rate  that  they  would  simplify  very 
much  the  entrance  of  its  students  into  their  body. 

14.439.  And  do  most  of  the  students  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers  frequent  any  of  the  classes 
that  have  been  instituted  in  London  ? — The  bulk  of 
them  do. 

14.440.  {Bev.  Canon  Browne.)  So  it  would  not  be 
really  excluding  many  to  require  a  little  theoretical 
knowledge? — No,  it  would  not.  I  may  add  that  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  also  require  no 
technical  examination  and  no  examination  in  general 
culture  at  the  present  time,  but  notices  were  given  at 
at  the  last  meeting  by  the  Council  that  they  intended 
to  alter  the  byelaws  and  make  it  compulsory  to  pass 
an  examination  in  general  culture  similar  to  the  one 
passed  at  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

14.441.  {Lord  Beaij.)  They  have  the  same  system 
of  studentship?  —  They  have.  They  call  them 
"  Graduates  "  instead  of  students  ;  but  it  is  the  same 
system  practically. 

14.442.  And  the  same  system  of  affiliation  ? — Yes. 
First  graduate,  then  1  think  Associate,  and  then  full 
member.  The  Graduate  corresponds  to  the  student  in 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

14.443.  You  would  give  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  to  your  Bachelor  of  Practical  Science  in  the 
Engineering  Department,  if  we  may  use  that  term,  after 
he  has  done  some  practical  work.  There  be  an  inter- 
mediate period  of  practical  work  besides  further  theo- 
retical  teaching  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  make  it 
compulsory  that  the  student  shall  have  been  in  prac- 
tical work  for  some  time. 

14.444.  But  you  would  not  test  the  practical  work  ? 
— 1  would  not  test  the  practical  work. 

14, 443.  And  the  practical  work  would  have  influence 
on  the  theoretical  knowledge  ? — Yes,  and  on  the  scope 
of  the  examination  of  that  theoretical  knowledge. 

14,146.  {Bev.  Canon,  Browne.)  And  practical  work 
would  not  mean  conducting  operations,  but  working 
with  your  hands  in  workshops  ? — With  mechanical 
engineers  it  would  mean  working  with  your  hands  in 
workshops.  In  the  case  of  civil  engineers  it  would 
mean  a  pupil  in  an  office,  engaged  iu  survey  work  or 
preparing  plans.  Then  my  contention  is  that  if  a 
man  could  write  after  his  name  B.Sc,  M.I.C.E.,  the 
public  would  then  have  a  guarantee  that  the  man  had 
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a  complete  training  not  only  on  the  scientific  side  but 
on  the  practical  side. 

14.447.  {Lord  Reay.)  The  University  would 
undertake  the  scientific  training  and  the  Institute 
would  give  the  imprimatur  for  the  practical  work? 
—Yes. 

14.448.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  The  University 
would  not  require  that  information  in  the  first  instance 
to  enable  it  to  give  a  degree  ? — No. 

14.449.  But  the  man  would  be  better  if  he  got  the 
two  ? — Yes. 

14.450.  I  thought  at  first  that  you  were  rather 
leading  up  to  the  suggestion  that  the  University 
should  not  confer  the  degree,  unless  there  was  this 
proof  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  mean  that. 

14.451.  {Lord  Reay.)  And  would  you  let  the 
University  suggest  to  him  where  he  should  get  this 
practical  training,  or  would  you  leave  him  to  follow 
his  own  devices  ? — I  think  he  should  be  left  to  follow 
his  own  devices ;  but  1  do  think  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  if  some  of  the  great  engineering  firms 
and  offices  in  London  would  work  in  harmony  with 
the  University  in  granting  facilities  for  students  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  to  enter 
their  works  and  offices.  . 

14.452.  And  there  would  be,  of  course,  lectures  to 
attend  between  the  granting  of  a  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Practical  Science  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Practical 
Science  ? — Yes.  It  is  done  in  Scotland  ;  at  Glasgow 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  students  attend  lectures  and 
also  attend  works  at  the  same  time. 

14.453.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Independently  of  one 
another  ? — Yes.    Independently  of  one  another. 

14.454.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  would  resard 
that  as  a  certain  natural  development  if  it  was  once 
started  ? — Yes.  I  think  naturally  engineers  would 
prefer  to  take  men  into  their  employment  who  had 
gone  through  this  training. 

14.455.  {L^ord  Reay.)  Then  you  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  granting  diplomas  to  such  students  for 
complete  courses  and  the  institution  of  scholarships 
for  them.  That  is  what  you  have  called  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  for  these  who  could  not  take  a  full 
degree  course  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  very  necessarv 
in  any  such  work  as  Applied  Science ;  that  if  the  men 
cannot  take  a  degree  eventually,  and  it  is  well-known 
that  certain  men,  though  veiy  good  men  practically, 
cannot  pass  examinations  of  the  standard  required  Co: 
a  degree,  fhey  should  at  least  have  something  to  pro- 
duce as  a  proof  of  the  classes  they  have  attended.  I 
think  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  proficiency  would 
be  valuable. 

14,45(>.  If  students  of  the  artisan  class  were  to 
require  a  longer  time,  but  were  at  the  end  of  that 
lengthened  period  to  show  the  same  equivalent  of 
knowledge  which  you  have  required  from  vour 
Bachelor  of  Practical  Science,  would  you  be  prepared 
to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon 
students  of  that  class  ? — Yes  ;  I  would,  if  the  stu- 
dent had  attended  definite  courses  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  able  to  pass  the  examination. 

14.457.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  ?  —  I 
have.  Before  I  field  my  present  Chair  at  University 
College,  I  was  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College,  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
teaching  is  evening  class  teaching  to  artisans.  I  had 
in  my  class  there  men  who  proceeded  eventually  to 
Edinburgh  University  to  take  the  degree  in  engi- 
neering. 

They  obtain  self  practically  their  whole  training  in 
the  evening  classes.  They  had  to  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity eventually,  because  by  the  regulations  a  degree- 
can  only  be  obtained  by  spending  a  part  of  the  time 
within  I  he  University  walls. 

I  think  some  of  those  men  were  attending  classes 
for  four  or  five  years  before  they  went  up  to  the 
University.  Then  in  one  year  they  were  able  to  take 
a  degree  at  the  University. 

14.458.  Therefore  the  University  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  I  raining  they  had  received  was  equivalent  to 
a  certain  amount  of  University  training?  —  Yes: 
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equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  University  train-  T.  H.  Beure, 
ing.  Esi- 

14.459.  You  would  be  prepared  to  grant  that  ? —  g  N(^~ygg9 
Yes.  ' 

1 1.460.  But  the  University  would  lay  down  the 
syllabus  and  keep  the  evening  classes  under  its  super- 
vision ? — Yes. 

14.461.  There  would  be  another  way  of  doing  it 
by  giving  them  scholarships  ? — I  think  the  two  might 
be  worked  together.  I  think  bursaries  might  be 
given,  and  also  men  could  take  degrees  though  not 
quite  tip  to  the  standard  of  a  bursar. 

14.462.  You  would  have  botli  classes  ?  —  Yes. 
Practically  that  a  man  might  go  on  with  research 
work  which  he  cannot  do  to  any  large  extent  in  the 
evening.  He  can  attend  lectures  in  the  evening,  but 
research  work  cannot  be  done  by  any  evening  student. 
It  would  give  facilities  to  the  evening  student  to 
undertake  that  work  if  you  give  him  that  bursary. 

14.463.  You  do   not  require   any  knowledge  of 
classics  iu  your  Department  ? — No. 

14.464.  You  would  confer  degrees  on  those  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  classics  ? — Yes. 

14.465.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Do  you  think  those 
men  could  have  passed  the  University  Examination 
when  they  left  your  hands  at  the  Heriot-Watt 
College  ? — Yes. 

14.466.  So  that  the  vear  was  for  formal  purposes  ? 
—Yes. 

14.467.  But  you  could,  in  your  evening  classes, 
have  quite  well  prepared  them  to  pass  the  University 
examination? — Yes.  It  means  a  longer  time;  but 
apart  from  that  I  do  not  see  the  least  reason  why  a 
man  trained  in  good  evening  classes  is  not  as  well 
capable  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  as  well  educated 
for  professional  purposes. 

14.468.  (fsord  Reay.)  In  London,  we  may  take  it, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  this  training  ? 
— Yes.  All  those  institutions  which  are  being  started  in 
London  are  crowded  with  students.  Directly  the 
classes  begin  there  is  an  immense  rush  of  evening- 
students.  In  this  particular  college  in  Edinburgh  we 
had  something  like  3,000  evening  students,  nearly  all 
of  them  of  the  artisan  class.  Certainly,  all  those 
attending  my  own  class  were  of  the  artisan  class, 
chiefly  apprentices  in  works,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
took  a  regular  course.  We  laid  down  regular  courses 
and  they  followed  these  courses  from  year  to  year. 

14.469.  And  you  found,  I  suppose,  that  the  average 
of  earnestness  in  these  students  was  higher  than  in 
the  others  ? — Much  higher. 

14.470.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  the 
Massachussetts'  Institute  ? — I  have.  1  think  it  bears 
very  much  on  the  question.  I  have  with  me  a  calendar 
of  the  institute  of  Massachussetts.  It  is  an  institute 
which  was  founded  comparatively  a  few  years  ago, 
and  is  governed  by  a  corporation  and  by  visiting  com- 
mittees. 

The  committees  are  very  small,  each  committee 
dealing  with  one  Department  of  the  college  work. 

The  members  upon  each  committee  are  those  who 
are  directly  engaged  in  the  industry  with  which  that 
particular  Department  is  mostly  concerned,  so  that  it 
is  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  practical  men 
engaged  in  business.  The  departments  are  Civil 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  En- 
gineering, Architecture,  Applied  Chemistry,  Applied 
Physics,  Mathematics,  what  is  called  Chemical 
Engineering,  Modern  Languages,  History,  and  Litera- 
ture. Each  course  is  supposed  to  last  four  years,  and 
students  are  only  admitted  on  passing  the  entrance 
examination.  They  must  be  more  than  17  years  of 
age.  The  entrance  examination  is  one  of  a  pretty 
stiff  character  in  general  culture ;  for  instance,  they 
must  pass  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  as  far  as  the  binomial 
theorem,  plain  geometry,  history,  geography,  and  one 
modern  language.  They  must  take  tour  years  for 
their  course.  During  the  first  year  all  the  courses 
are  alike.  It  is  more  or  less  a  course  in  Pure  Science. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  algebra,  geometry, 
applied  mathematics,  chemistry;  there  is  also  work 
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T  H.  Beare,    111  the  chemical  laboratory,  a  certain  amount  of  physics, 
Esq.         and  then  in  addition  one  modern  language,  and  Eng 

  lish,  and  freehand  drawing.    That  course  is  taken  by 

9  Nov.  1892.    ayi  the  students. 

For  the  remaining  three  years  a  man  chooses  the 
particular  Department  he  is  going  to  work  in,  and 
devotes  all  his  time  to  that  Department.  In  each 
Department  there  are  professors  and  lecturers.  In 
some  cases  a  man  Tv^y  lecture  for  two  or  three  Depart- 
ments, but  in  most  of  the  Departments  there  is  a 
separate  staff  of  teachers.  All  the  courses  are  of  a 
very  practical  nature,  and  there  are  magnificent 
laboratories  and  workshops  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion. At  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  course  there  is 
an  examination,  and  at  the  final  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  given  to  all  the  students  who  pass. 
They  make  provision  for  more  advanced  stu- 
dents by  allowing  them  to  come  in  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  year  provided  they  can  pass  not 
only  the  preliminary  examination  but  the  examination 
of  that  year,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  take  a  man  who 
has  been  attending  a  University  like  Harvard  pro- 
vided he  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  Pure  Science 
.m ejects,  so  that  he  goes  on  at  once  on  entry  working 
at  Applied  Science.  For  the  degrees,  besides  the 
examination,  a  dissertation  is  required.  The  disserta- 
tion they  ask  for  is  an  account  of  some  research  work 
undertaken  by  students  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher 
or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  student ;  or  an 
original  report  on  sonic  machinery,  plant,  &c,  or  an 
original  architectural  or  engineering  design,  accom- 
panied by  complete  notes,  as  to  why  it  was  made  in 
that  way,  and  why  the  dimensions  employed  were 
adopted.  If  the  candidate  cannot  obtain  the  degree 
a  leaving  certificate  is  given  certifying  the  particular 
classes  he  has  attended. 

Mathematics  is  treated  as  an  important  part  of  the 
work,  and  is  very  specialised.  That  is  to  say,  the 
courses  of  lectures  are  not  the  same  in  each  Depart- 
ment, there  are  slight  variations,  and  they  lay  rrreat 
stress  on  English  composition  and  English  literature, 
because  they  hold  that  a  man  is  not  properly  trained 
for  his  profession  who  is  unable  to  express  himself  in 
good  English  when  called  upon  to  give  a  report  on 
some  special  subject.  They  have  attached  to  the 
college  very  large  workshops,  and  they  teach  iu  these 
workshops  the  use  of  tools,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his 
course  a  man  has  a  very  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  operations  carried  out  by  tools. 

14.471.  Would  yon  have  something  of  the  same 
kind? — I  should  have  something  of  the  same  kind. 
The  fee  for  a  course  comes  to  about  200  dollars  a 
year,  which  is,  I  take  it,  somewhere  about  the  same 
fee  as  is  charged  in  most  of  the  technical  institutions 
in  London  for  not  by  any  means  such  a  complete 
course. 

14.472.  You  mean  the  colleges  ? — Yes ;  1  think 
at  most  of  the  colleges  in  London  the  fee  comes  to 
somewhere  about  40/.  or  50/.  a  year,  that  is  somewhere 
about  200  dollars.  As  to  the  demand  for  that  education, 
in  that  calendar  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  number  of 
students  attending  last  year.  There  were  1,059  within 
the  walls  of  the  institution  ;  50  graduate  students  ; 
146  in  their  fourth  year  ;  140  in  their  third  ;  155  in  the 
second ;  and  263  in  the  first.  44ien  there  were  305 
special  students  —  those  that  I  have  mentioned  just 
now — students  who  have  taken  a  degree  or  something 
of  that  character  in  Arts  and  who  are  going  on  with 
higher  work  in  Applied  Science. 

14.473.  Do  they  give  privileges  to  students  who 
have  taken  a  degree  ? — Only  that  they  can  shorten 
their  course.  They  have  no  need  to  take  a  four  years' 
course  if  they  can  pass  the  examination  which  is 
given  to  all  students  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  do  not  recognise  the  Arts  degree  in  any 
University  as  equivalent  to  one  year  unless  the 
stunents  can  pass  the  examination. 

14.474.  If  he  can  pass  the  examination  he  is 
exempted  from  attending  that  first  year  ? — Yes. 


I  1,475.  There  is  an  examination  on  entry  ? — 
Yes. 

14,476.  And  they  only  exempt  graduates  of  other 
Universities  ? — Yes. 

1-1,477.  What  degree  is  thai? — (July  the  Bachelor 
of  Science.  I  omitted  one  point  in  my  observation 
upon  the  training.  When  a  student  has  taken  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  they  will  give  the 
higher  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  condition  that 
the  student  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
work  and  then  comes  back  again  to  the  college  and 
attends  certain  lectures  and  does  advanced  work. 
These  are  called  graduate  students,  and  there  were  50 
present. 

14.478.  Is  that  practical  work  conducted  under 
their  supervision? — No,  not  under  their  supervision. 
It  is  practical  work  outside  in  the  office  or  in  the 
field,  but  hot  under  the  supervision  of  the  college. 
I  may  say  that  all  those  thousand  students  have 
grown  up  in  10  years  or  less.  I  do  not  think  the 
Institution  is  10  years  old.  Our  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  would  be,  I  think,  something  like  a  sort  of 
modified  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  That  is  the 
line  I  should  like  to  see  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  working  on  in  London. 

14.479.  It  would  be  part  of  a  recognised  teaching 
University  ?- — Ye3. 

14.480.  You  do  not  wish  to  have  it  outside? — 
No,  J  wish  it  within  the  walls  of  the  University. 

14.481.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  con- 
nexion of  your  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  with  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science? — Yes. 

14.482.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — Onlv  with 
regard  to  this.  The  question  may  occur  to  members 
of  the  Commission  whether  there  is  any  particular 
value  in  such  a  degree  in  practical  life.  I  think  that 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  cross-examining 
engineers  and  architects  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  professional  work  and  in  manufacturing  industries, 
as  to  whether  they  consider  that  a  man  who  can 
prooduce  a  certificate  of  having  attended  classes  or 
obtained  a  degree  is  any  better  fitted  for  his  work  than 
one  who  has  not.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  some  engineers  in  London  on  the  subject 
and  the  universal  opinion  of  them  is  that  they  do 
prefer  to  take  as  pupils  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
technical  institutions.  F urther,  two  or  three  have  told 
me  that  if  a  man  who  has  not  been  trained  in  a  techni- 
cal institution  comes  to  them  to  enter  as  a  pupil,  they 
takf  him,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  his  pupilage  they 
send  him  away  to  go  to  some  technical  institution  and 
then  come  back  and  finish  his  pupilage. 

So  I  think  there  is  some  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  training  and  of  the  value  of  the  degree. 

It  is  a  rough  test  only  of  what  a  man  lias  gained  in 
the  college  walls,  but  I  do  not  see  at  present  any  other 
means  of  testing  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man 
merely  to  say  that  he  has  attended  these  classes;  he 
must  produce  some  guarantee  of  having  derived  benefit 
from  attending  the  classes,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  than  by  a  degree.  I  was  speaking  to  another 
engineer  a  few  days  ago  ;  a  man  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing work.  The  men  1  have  been  referring  to 
just  now  are  men  engaged  in  professional  work  in 
London,  ordinary  civil  engineers.  This  man  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  now  is  a  manufacturing  engineer 
in  Yorkshire.  < 

His  point,  was  this  :  At  the  present  time  works 
of  manufacturing  engineers  are  highly  specialised. 

Each  manufacturer  devotes  himself  to  one  branch  of 
the  trade  in  producing  one  particular  article  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  and  therefore  he  wants 
more  or  less  specialised  draughtsmen  and  specialised 
assistants,  and  he  finds  that  if  he  takes  ordinary 
draughtsmen  or  ordinary  men  who  have  not  had  a 
sound  preliminary  applied  science  training,  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  train  him  for  the  work  he  is  wanted  for; 
but  that  if  he  takes  a  man  who  has  been  through  a 
college  course,  and  who  is  well  trained  scientifically,  in 
a  very  short  period  he  is  able  to  make  himself  not 
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merely  useful,  but  absolutely  valuable  in  improving 
and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  manufactures. 

A  man  like  that  is  much  more  capable  of  seeing 
possible  improvements  in  a  given  piece  of  machinery, 
and  making  improvements,  than  a  man  who  has  not 
received  a  scientific  training,  because  the  education  lie 
has  received  fits  him  for  that  work.  I  think  these 
points  show  the  value  of  the  degree,  and  that  there 
is  a  value  in  the  training,  and  it  is  recognised  by  the 
profession  as  of  value  and  will  be  more  so  every 
year. 

14.485.  And  the  same  thing  would  apply,  T  sup- 
pose, to  ship  building  ? — Yes,  the  same  thing  would 
apply  to  ship-building  and  to  naval  architecture. 

14,484.  They  would  fully  recognise  the  value  of 
theoretical  training  ? — Yes. 

14,48,5.  And  it  would  also  apply  to  chemical  works  ? 
— Yes. 

15.486.  Or  to  technical  chemistry.  The  Germans, 
I  believe,  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  tech- 
nical chemistry  in  recent  years  ? — Yes,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  well  trained.  Another  way  of  em- 
phasising this  poinds  that  throughout  England  in  the 
large  works  there  are  largo  numbers  of  German 
draughtsmen  employed  simply  because  they  have 
been  well  trained  in  mathematics  and  in  scientific 
work.  1  know  one  or  two  engineers  who  employ 
exclusively  German  draughtsmen,  because  they  ran  do 
things  that  ordinary  English  draughtsmen  cannot 
touch. 

14.487.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — 1  do  not  think 
I  have.  I  have  brought  forward  all  that  I  wish  to 
say  with  regard  to  this.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that 
there  is  anything  further. 

14.488.  (Mr.  Austie.)  As  I  understand  you  arc  in 
favour  of  having  only  one  single  title  for  the  degree, 
the  Bachelor  of  Science,  but  you  seem  to  desire  that 
there  should  be  separate  Faculties  to  deal  with  its 
branches.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.489.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Faculty 
should  be  separately  ami  distinctly  constituted,  or 
would  it  do  to  allow  the  Faculty  of  Science,  consti- 
tuted in  due  proportion  of  those  who  represent  Pure 
Science  and  those  who  represent  Applied  Science  to 
deal  with  it  ? — No.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  necessary, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  examination,  but  for 
the  sake  of  teaching  that  there  should  be  a  special 
Faculty,  a  separate  body. 

14.490.  lint  you  agree  that  they  are  dealing  with  a 
matter,  which  to  a  very  great  extent  is  common  ? — In 
the  early  stages.  I  think  as  soon  as  you  have  gone 
beyond  the  early  stages  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  teaching  of  the  pure  and  the  applied. 

14.491.  Supposing  you  had,  for  instance,  in  the 
Applied  Science  such  a  man  as  Professor  Hen- 
rici,  Avould  it  not  be  a  pity  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
consultations  of  the  pure  scientific  side  ? — In  a  way  it 
would  of  course  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not,  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  to  lose  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

14.492.  Might  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  to  lose  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Science? — I  think  it.  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact 
that  you  can  make  them  ex  officio  members  for  con- 
sultative purposes. 

14.493.  If  you  had  a  proper  sub-division  into  Boards 

of  Instruction  to  deal  with  the  several  branches  ? 

— I  think  even  then  you  are  liable  to  the  danger  of 
the  members  of  the  Pure  Science  Faculty  interfering. 

14.494.  There  is  no  community  between  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  at 
the  present  time.  All  manufacturing  chemists  require 
a  mechanical  engineer  on  their  works. 

14.495.  The  engineer's  work  which  a  chemist 
requires  has  nothing  to  do  with  Chemistry.  It  is 
really  one  branch  employing  a  distinct  branch  ? — I 
think  an  Applied  Chemist  is  very  much  better  for 
some  knowledge  of  engineering. 

14.496.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  think  that  an  engi- 
neer is  better  for  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  ?—  To  a 
certain  length. 


14,497.  Is  it  not  better  there  should  be  a  constant  1-H.Beare, 
connexion  and  intercourse  kept  up  between  the  Pure  ' S(J' 

and  the  Applied  Science?  —  I  am  afraid  there  is    9  Nov.  1892. 

always  a  tendency  with  every  professor  to  treat  his   

own  subject  as  the  most  important  subject. 

14,198.  That  is  why  I  put  the  question,  whether 
it  might  not  be  desirable  to  keep  that  tendency  a 
little  in  check  ? — I  am  afraid  that,  tendency  shows 
itself  a  little  more  in  a  Faculty  made  up  of  the 
Sciences  together  than  Applied  Science  and  Pure 
Science. 

14.499.  Why  so  ? — Because  the  Pure  Science 
professor  desires  his  subject  to  be  made  a  vital  subject. 

14.500.  So  would  the  applied? — And  the  applied 
would  have  a  right  to  it,  because  his  student  is  an 
Applied  Science  student  and  not  a  Pure  Science 
student. 

14.501.  Hi*  Applied  Science  is  based  on  Pure 
Science  ? — On  preliminary  Science,  not  Pure  Science. 

14.502.  What  cannot  be  justified  by  Pure  Science 
is  not  Science  at  all,  is  it  ? — No.  1  think  you  will 
find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  a  man  who  is 
entirely  given  up  to  Pure  Science  that  there  is  any 
value  in  the  application  to  Applied  Science. 

14.503.  Might,  it  not  answer  your  purpose  if  this 
Commission  were  to  report  strongly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  due  weight  and  scope  to  Applied 
Science  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  if  the  Commission  did  not  see 
its  way  to  report  that  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
should  be  established  as  a  separate  Faculty. 

14.504.  I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you  said  about 
the  condition  which  you  would  desire  to  see  attached 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  speaking,  1  sup- 
pose, of  Applied  Science  ? — Yes. 

14.505.  You  said  he  must  be  engaged  in  practical 
work  ;  how  would  you  test  that  ? — The  only  test,  I 
believe,  which  is  adopted  where  that  is  required  is 
that,  he  should  produce  a  certificate  from  his  employer 
in  the  case  of  large  works,  or  from  an  engineer  if  he 
was  a  pupil,  that  for  a  given  length  of  time  he  has 
been  m  the  office  or  works,  and  has  done  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  has  done  the  work  well  and 
attended  to  the  work  well 

14.506.  Is  that  the  sort  of  condition  you  think  you 
could  require  from  a  man  who  comes  up  for  the 
extremely  high  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  ? — Yes  ; 
because  I  think  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
should  not  be  merely  a  degree  in  the  theoretical  appli- 
cation of  Science,  but  in  the  practical  application  of  it, 

14.507.  Is  it  not  possible  to  test  by  original  work 
and  contributions  to  Science  whether  a  man  has  that 
mastery  over  his  subjects  which  is  required  ? — I  do 
not,  think  you  could  obtain  it  in  that  way. 

14.508.  Could  you  obtain  it  more  by  the  certificate 
of  somebody  who  has  been  usin^  the  pupil  for  his 
own  advantage  ? — With  that  and  the  exaction  of  an 
examination,  or  a  thesis,  or  a  dissertation,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind, 

14.509.  But,  you  are  putting  this  candidate  for  the 
higher  degree  at  the  disposal  of  some  employer  who 
is  to  say  that  he  has  been  at  the  works  and  conducted 
himself  properly.  It  seems  tome  to  be  a  rather  odd 
requirement  for  a  University  distinction  ? — My  point,  is 
that  the  degree  altogether  of  Doctor  of  Applied 
Science  should  in  some  way  be  only  given  when  a 
man  has  been  practically  applying  that  knowledge 
which  he  gained  during  the  time  he  was  trying  for 
a  B.Sc. ;  in  the  practical  work  I  should  like  to  have 
an  examination  in  practical  work,  but  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  do  it, 

14.510.  Why  not,    Is  not  that,  done  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

14.511.  Does  not  the  London  University  do  it,  and 
is  b  not  a  fact  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
is  almost  the  only  scientific  degree  that  people  pay 
much  attention  to  anywhere? — You  have  it  in  the 
Pure  Sciences,  but  not  in  the  Applied  Sciences. 

14.512.  Why  is  it,  not  possible  to  conduct  an  exa- 
mination of  that  kind  on  that  method.  Are  not 
discoveries    made    and    investigations    pursued  in 
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T.  H.  Beare,  Applied  Science.1',  as  in  the  Science  of  Zoology,  for 
Esq.  instance  ? — There  is  a  difference  between  the  two, 
and  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can  examine  a  man. 

9  Nov.  1892.  Take  a  concrete  case  ;  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  hits 
obtained  his  Bachelor  of'Science  degree  He  has  gone 
from  the  University  as  a  pupil,  say,  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  ;  he  has  been  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  say,  a 
couple  of  years,  engaged  in  his  office  ;  at  draughtsman's 
work,  out  in  the  fields  surveying,  supervising  the  erec- 
lion  of  bridge  work  and  so  on,  and  therefore  applying 
in  a  practical  way  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  then  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  During 
all  the  time  he  was  actually  at  the  office  he  ought  to 
have  been  attending  higher  lectures.  If  not  he  must 
now  attend  lectures.  Then  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  must  pass  an  examination  on  paper,  and  an  exami- 
nation not  in  the  practise  of  his  profession,  but  a 
practical  examination  in  those  branches  of  Science 
where  it  could  be  a  practical  examination,  and  then 
he  is  given  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

14.513.  But  you  see  by  this  process  you  are  mak- 
ing Sir  Benjamin  Baker  or  some  other  persons  in  a 
similar  position  a  part  of  the  University.  You  say 
somebody  should  be  emplyoyed  on  their  works  in 
order  to  enable  hiin  to  take  what  is  University  distinc- 
tion ? — It  is  only  like  requiring  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 
to  have  beea  so  many  years  at  a  hospital.  That  is 
exacted.  The  University  of  London  will  not  grant  a 
man  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  simply  by  their 
own  examination.  He  must  produce  a  certificate  from 
a  hospital. 

14.514.  But  the  hospitals  and  medical  schools  are 
recognised  places  which  are  put  down  on  a  list  as 
educational  establishments  which  are  responsible  to 
the  public.  But  I  do  not  gather  that  you  require 
anything  of  that  kind  here.  These  are  not  schools  ; 
they  are  places  of  business  ? — A  pupil  is  supposed  to 
be  taught  his  work  just  as  much  in  an  engineers'  office 
as  in  a  hospital. 

14.515.  (Lord  Reay.)  Could  you  not  put  it  in 
this  way  to  reconcile  what  you  are  contending  for 
and  what  Mi'.  Anstie  wants  to  know,  that  he  goes 
into  the  practical  work  because  practical  work  will 
make  it  ease  j  for  him  to  produce  some  essay  of 
original  work  ?  The  practical  v/crk  is  wanted 
not  to  get  a  certificate.  He  does  not  get  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker's  certificate  to  be  admitted  for  a 
degree,  but  he  goes  in  order  that  he  may  get  the 
application  of  science  to  original  w<>rk  which  should  be 
required  before  you  grant  him  the  decree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  ? — That  is  the  reason  of  it,  but  I  want  at  the 
same  time     certificate  from  him. 

14.510.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Why? — If  he  can  satisfy 
your  condition  why  should  he  go  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  learn  it  else- 
where. 

14.517.  Then  he  will  not  get  his  degree.  If  tha  t 
is  the  condition  of  the  degree  he  will  not  get  his 
degree  ? — It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  might  get 
knowledge  sufficient  to  take  a  degree.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  an  examination  which  a  man  should 
not  pass  without  being  able  to  do  thoroughly  his 
practical  work. 

14.518.  We  are  speaking  of  high  examination.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  a  University  could  not  find  a  com- 
petent authority  to  test  whether  a  man  had  practical 
knowledge  or  not? — I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
that  merely  from  University  professors.  I  think  you 
want  something  from  outside  people  as  well. 

14.519.  For  instance,  it  occasionally  happens  in  the 
case  of  a  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity that  papers  of  the  highest  value  are  submitted 
to  the  examiners,  and  they  are  not  able  perhaps,  to 
agree  upon  their  verdict,  but  an  external  person  of 
high  rank  in  the  science  in  question  is  called  in.  Why 
should  you  not  have  such  experts  to  determine  this 
work? — If  vou  grant  that  an  outside  examiner  must 
be  appointed  and  that  that  outside  examiner  shall  be 
a  man  who  is  an  engineer  practically  at  work,  then  I 
admit  it. 


1 4.520.  That  is  very  much  what  I  am  supposing. 
Then  you  admit  that  if  that  condition  could  be  ful- 
filled you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  require  the 
other  ? — No,  I  think  the  examination  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient test. 

14.521.  What  you  mean  is  that  there  should  be  a 
practical  examination  by  practical  experts  ? — Yes. 

14.522.  Now  with  respect  to  what  you  said  about 
various  technical  institutions  in  London.  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  that  those  practical  institutions  deal  to 
a  large  extent  with  work  which  cannot  be  properly 
brought  within  the  limits  of  University  work  ? — Which 
techical  institutions  are  you  referring  to  ? 

14.523.  The  evening  institutions  ? — Of  course  all 
their  work  would  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
University  work,  a  good  deal  of  it. 

14.524.  It  would  only  be  the  upper  portion  of  it — ■ 
the  top  level  of  their  work — which  could  be  brought 
into  the  level  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  what  I  would 
call  my  advanced  classes  in  my  own  place. 

14.525.  Would  it  not  be  very  undesirable  that  a 
University  should  attempt  to  deal  with  so  vast  a  field 
as  that  covered  by  the-  lower  grades  pursued  at  those 
institutions.  Ought  not  those  to  be  left  to  some 
other  body  ? — I  do  not  see  any  other  body  that  can 
possibly  deal  with  it. 

14.526.  There  may  not  be  any  other  body  now 
existing,  but  do  you  not  think  there  should  be  some 
other  body  constituted  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
give  diplomas  of  a  different  character,  and  that  the 
University  should  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility 
and  obligation  of  looking  after  work  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — My  own  view  is  that  it  is  more  satisfactory 
for  the  University  to  do  it. 

14.527.  Do  you  see  what  an  enormous  bodv  of 
work  this  would  throw  upon  them.  If  the  technical 
education  and  industrial  education,  as  you  call  it, 
pursues  its  present  course  in  London  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  any  University  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  to  deal  with 
this  vast  mass  of  industrial  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  they  should  supervise  in  any  way  the  actual 
carrying  on  of  these  institutions,  but  that  they  should 
lay  down  certain  regulations  as  to  the  teaching  of 
those  places. 

14.528.  (Lord  Jieay.)  On  broad  lines  ? — Yes. 

14.529.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Would  not  those  be  better 
exercised  by  their  appointing  officers,  whose  duty 
it  might  be  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  those 
institutions  rather  than  by  having  a  scheme  which 
would  incorporate  them  into  the  framework  of  the 
University? — No;  1  think  if  you  leave  them  out 
altogether  there  is  a  great  danger  of  their  being 
neglected  by  ihe  University. 

14.530.  Suppose  you  appointed  persons  to  direct  the 
institutions  in  their  relation  to  the  University.  Might 
not  that  be  an  advantage  to  them,  and  also  be  as 
much  as  the  University  could  do  to  help  them  ? — I  do 
not  quite  follow.  Do  you  mean  that  those  persons 
appointed  should  be  appointed  by  the  University  ? 

14.531.  Yes? — That  they  should  be  practically  ap- 
pointed out  of  their  own  body? 

14.532.  Yes — directors  of  study? — Yes,  that  meets 
the  question. 

14.533.  Would  not  that  be  the  most  practical  way 
of  dealing  with  these  institutions  of  lower  grade  ? — 
Yes;  then  you  must  make  some  provision  for  that  in 
your  Charter. 

14.534.  I  am  supposing  that  to  be  done  ? — That 
would  practically  meet  my  views. 

14.535.  Would  not  that  be  better  than  attempting 
to  incorporate  the  whole  of  the  institutions  into  the 
University  system  ? — I  do  not  want  to  incorporate 
the  whole  of  the  institutions  into  the  University 
system,  but  I  want  to  give  some  control  over  the 
institutions. 

14.536.  Some  directive  influence?  —  Yes,  some 
directive  influence  over  the  scope  of  the  teaching  on 
broad  lines. 

14.537.  You  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  title  of  the 
degree   in  practical  learning.    May  it  not  be  said 
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that  perhaps  no  degrees  merely,  as  such,  are  of  much 
value  in  practical  life  ? — I  do  not  say  that  a  degree 
is  of  particular  value  in  practical  life,  but  it  is  some 
guarantee  of  a  particular  training. 

14,538  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  engineering,  I 
suppose  it  wouhl  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  to 
a  man  to  say  he  lias  been  so  many  years  in  Arm- 
strong's Works,  and  had  held  such  a  position,  than  if 
he  had  gone  to  a  University  ? — -Yes,  but  nri}'  conten- 
tion is  that  those  positions  would  not  be  tilled  except 
by  persons  who  had  taken  a  University  degree. 

14.539.  You  mean  to  say  the  employers  should 
ask,  "Have  you  got  a  University  degree"? — Yes. 
They  wouhl  begin  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder 
with  their  decree,  and  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  than  a  man  without  a  degree.  After  they  had 
once  got  into  the  swing  of  practical  life.  I  do  not 
think  the  employer  would  think  anything  about  the 
degree. 

14.540.  Then  the  value  would  be  only  as  introduc- 
tory to  practical  life  ? — Yes. 

14.541.  It  would  fulfil  much  the  same  function  that 
degrees  do  where  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a 
Scheme  a  man  is  only  competent  to  an  office  if  he 
has  got  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

14.542.  But  it  would  not  go  much  further  than 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

14.543.  (Lord  Reay.)  Did  you  say  that  in  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  practical  men  had 
any  influence  over  the  institution  ? — -Yes. 

14.544.  As  a  hoard? — Yes,  I  think  the  Hoard  of 
Governors  consists  very  largely  of  practical  men. 

14,515.  Would  you  in  the  Board  of  Studies  and  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  include    any  practical 


engineers  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that  direction  as 
to  the  practical  work  ?— If  there  should  be  outside 
examiners  in  the  University,  1  think  the  outside 
examiners  should  be  men  engaged  in  the  Applied 
Sciences  practically,  and  those  outside  examiners 
should  have  some  say  on  the  Boards  of  Studies. 

14.546.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  external  examiners 
should  be  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  you  mean  ? — 
Yes. 

14.547.  (Lord  Reay.)  And  they  should  be  taken 
from  men  in  practical  life  ? — Yes.  In  most  of  the 
provincial  colleges  there  is  a  very  active  engineering 
committee  I  may  call  it,  composed  of  local  engineers 
dealing  with  the  engineering  schools  only.  They  look 
after  the  work  of  it  and  the  general  scope  of  its 
teaching,  and  make  recommendations  at  the  council 
of  the  college  as  to  that  and  suggest  any  possible  im- 
provements. They  have  no  absolute  power  to  do  any- 
thing.   They  are  merely  a  consultative  body. 

14.548.  And  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  outside 
influence  ? — Yes. 

14.549.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Does  the  Institute,  of  Boston 
give  degrees  ? — Yes,  the  Bachelor  of  Science. 

14.550.  Then  they  are  a  University  ? — Yes,  they 
have  that  power.    That  is  the  only  degree  they  give. 

14.551.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  that  Univer.-ity 
was  founded  ? — J  think  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

14.552.  By  an  Act  of  the  State  ?— Yes.  It  was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  State  at  Boston. 

14.553.  (Rev.  Canon,  Browne.)  I  see  the  Corpora- 
tion manage.  There  are  Corporation  committees  ? — 
Yes. 


T.  H.  Bcave, 
Esq. 

9  Nov.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  12  o'clock. 


Thirty-second  Day. 


Thursday,  10th  November  1892. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWFER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

R.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Principal  G.  H.  Kendall,  Esq.,  M.A. 


J.  Leybottrn  Coddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  examined. 


14.554.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment  at  Kew  ? — Yes. 

14.555.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  University 
of  London  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  ; 
I  have  been  an  examiner  and  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

1-1,556.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  University 
for  London  ? — Yes,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  The  desirability  of  certain  changes  in  the 
management  of  the  University  has  occupied  for  a, 
considerable  time  the  attention  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  which  [  am  a  member,  and  during 
the  time  I  was  on  the  Senate  of  course  the  subject 
was  repeatedly  considered. 


14.557.  How  long  it  is  since  you  left  the  Senate? 
— I  think  it  is  two  years  now. 

14.558.  Then  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  they  drew  up  the  scheme  and  presented  it 
to  Convocation  for  their  approval  ?  You  had  left  the 
Senate  before  that  time  ? — Yres,  at  the  time  that  the 
last  scheme  was  drawn  up  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate. 

14.559.  I  think  your  opinion  is  that  whatever  is  done 
ought  to  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  present  Uni- 
versity of  London  ? — Yes.  I  am  very  strongly  indeed  of 
opinion  that  it  is  most  undesirable  to  have  more  than 
one  University  of  Loudon.  One  reason  why  I  feel  very 
strougly  upon  the  point  is  from  what  I  have  seen  of 

4  G  4 


W.  T.  T. 

Dyer,  Esq., 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 
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W.  T.  T.  the  working-  of  the  Victoria  University  at  Manchester, 
Dyer,  Esq.,  an(j  elsewhere.  What  the  teachers  in  London  very 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  much  complain  of  is  the  want  of  adjustment  between 
0  Nov  1892.   the  requirements  of  the  University  and  the  practical 

 needs  of  their  pupils.    Well,  there  is  r.o  doubt  a  good 

deal  to  be  said  upon  that  point.  But  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  urge  is  this,  that  the  difficult y  would  he 
enormously  enhanced  if,  instead  of  one  University  for 
the  teachers  to  deal  with,  you  had  two,  and  that 
difficulty  would  not  be  appreciably  diminished  in  my 
opinion  if  one  of  the  Universities  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  ;  because  what  I  find  is  the  case  in  Man- 
chester is  this,  that  the  teachers  have  to  adapt  their 
instruction  to  their  own  curriculum,  and  also  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  of  London,  which  still 
examines  on  a  large  scale  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere. 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  a  teacher  to  have  to 
conduct  his  instruction  in  obedience  to  the  needs  of 
more  than  one  central  institution  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  remedy,  but  is  a  positive  additional  incubus  upon 
his  work. 

14,560.  You  think  that  in  the  new  University  they 
would  still  conduct  their  teaching  in  a  degree  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  other  University  ? — It  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  them  to  abstain  from  doing  so. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  University 
College  were  converted  into  a  University,  and  the 
teachers  were  perfectly  free  as  regards  the  alumni  of 
Iheir  University  to  conducttheir  teaching  as  they  chose  ; 
unless  they  were  favoured  with  an  endowment  tliey 
still  would  not  be  able  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  University  of  London  students.  Those  students 
would  work  under  their  own  curriculum,  and  the 
teacher  would,  therefore,  have  to  divide  himself  as 
it  were  into  two  parts,  one  that  would  attend  to 
University  College  students,  who  were  working  for 
one  curriculum,  and  the  other  that  would  have  to 
attend  to  students  preparing  for  examination  in 
Burlington  Gardens. 

14,561  Supposing  we  agree  to  work  through  the 
London  University,  you  think  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  remodelling  and  alteration  in  order  to 
perform  its  new  functions  ? — That.  1  think  there 
can  be  no  question  about,  I  think  most  people 
will  agree  that  in  this  country  it  is  a  very  rare 
thins;  for  an  institution  of  public  utility  to  be 
launched  into  existence  in  its  complete  and  full 
development.  Most  things  in  this  country  g  ow  and 
grow  in  accordance  with  public  ne?ds  ;  I  think  that  the 
existing  University  of  London  has  done  inestimable 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  my  impression 
is  that  the  lines  on  which  it  has  worked  for  that 
cause  are  at  the  present  moment  pretty  well  exhausted. 
I  think  that  those  lines  were  adequate  for  the  half 
century  or  thereabouts,  during  which  they  have  been 
worked  upon,  but  I  think  that  tin1  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent discontent  is  that  the  machinery  is  now  in  arrears 
— is  not  in  accordance  with  the  educational  necessities 
of  the  Metropolis. 

14,ou2.  It  is  doing  very  good  work  now  as  an 
Imperial  University,  giving  examinations  to  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  is  it  not? — Well.  I  think  the 
Imperial  functions  of  the  University  of  London  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated,  and  I  do  not  myself 
attach  very  much  importance  to  that  aspect  of  the 
work  of  the  University.  Of  course  a  good  deal  is 
said  about  examinations  that  are  held  in  the  Colonies. 
Those  examinations  are  only  of  a  fragmentary  kind, 
and  are  realty  not  for  an  academic  purpose  at  all. 
They  have  been  stimulated  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
scholarships  in  connexion  with  the  Gilchrist  Trust. 
That  is  an  anomalous  and  accidental  thing,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  London  University  on  that 
account  deserves  the  title  of  "  Imperial,"  any  more 
than  the  University  of  Oxford  deserves  that  title, 
because  I  see  in  the  papers  it  has  recently  affiliated  to 
itself  some  Colonial  Universities.  1  think  the  Im- 
perial aspect  of  the  University  of  London  is  really  an 
inconsiderable  clement  in  the  question. 

14,5b'3.  You  would  be  willing,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
your  interest  in  the  University  goes,  to  put  that  in  a 


subordinate  position,  and  put  the  teaching  apart  ? — 
I  would  leave  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  University 
of  London  alone.  I  think  when  you  have  an  institu- 
tion it  is  mere  pedantry  to  circumscribe  any  reason- 
able activity  which  it.  can  manifest  If  it  can  do  good 
work  let  it  do  it.  But  I  think  the  thing  that  we  want 
for  the  University  of  London  to  concentrate  itself 
upon  is  the  function  of  a  University  in  the  largest  city 
in  the  world,  and  that  seems  to  me  its  primary  duty. 
It  may  add  to  that  duty  others  which  it  can  perform 
just  as  every  institution  in  this  country  is  required  to 
make  itself  useful,  without  too  rigidly  investigating 
the  logical  principles  upon  which  that  usefulness  is 
based. 

14,504.  If  you  remodel  the  Senate  and  introduce 
the  Faculties  and  Board  of  Studies  composed  of  the 
teachers  in  London  at  different  institutions,  and  give 
them  considerable  representation  upon  the  Senate, 
you  would  not  be  afraid  of  that  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  Imperial  work  thai  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  University  ? — No,  I  apprehend  not ;  because 
I  think  the  persons  of  the  status  ana  intelligence  of 
those  who  would  work  the  University  of  London  in 
the  future,  if  it  were  remodelled,  would  not  be  actuated 
by  narrow  views  in  obstructing  any  reasonable  work 
which  could  lie  imposed  upon  the  University. 

14,56o.  Then,  taking  for  granted  that  we  start 
with  the  London  University  in  a  remodelled  form, 
what  kind  of  University  would  you  create  out  of  it. 
As  you  know,  there  are  a  body  of  men  who  advoc  ite 
what  they  call  a  professorial  system,  which  is  that  all 
the  work  should  be  done  by  professors  appointed  by 
the  University,  and  that  the  existing  colleges,  Uni- 
versity College,  King's  College,  and  others,  should  be 
gradually  absorbed,  and  eventually  cease  to  exist,  that 
there  should  be  something  more  of  a  kind  of  a 
German  University  established.  Do  you  approve  of 
that  idea  at  all  ? — Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
I  disapprove  of  it ;  but  I  should  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  mind 
which  animates  my  idea  of  the  subject  at  present  is 
that  of  administrator.  I  am  no  longer  a  teacher  ;  I 
am  now  an  official  ;  and  every  official  in  this  country 
wlvn  an  administrative  problem  is  put  before  him 
does  not  habitually  consider  the  theoretical  aspect  of 
the  case  so  much  as  what  is  practically  possible,  and 
I  have  not  for  my  own  part  given  very  much  thought 
to  the  idea  of  establishing  in  London  a  University  on 
the  lines  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  is,  \ 
apprehend  the  sort  of  model  that  people  have  in  view, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  thing  is  politically  or  prac- 
tically possible.  One  has  to  take  the  world  as  one 
finds  it.  There  are  very  distinguished  and  even 
splendidly  equipped  teaching  establishments  in  Lon- 
don of  very  various  orders,  and  when  people  talk 
about  gradually  absorbing  them  it  appears  to  me  a 
kind  of  vision  which  one  can  work  out  perhaps  the 
conception  of  on  paper,  but  which  I  think  has  really 
no  practical  importance  at  all.  The  thing  cannot  be 
done. 

14,566.  I  think  even  those  who  advocate  the  pro- 
fessorial system  would,  most  of  them,  begin  by  taking 
in  the  existing  institutions,  not  absorbing  them,  though 
it  would  mean  ultimate  absorption.  I  suppose  you 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  start,  at  any  rate  ? — I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  understand  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  the  professorial  system.  When  you  look  at  the 
body  of  students  which  you  may  expect  in  the  future 
to  have  in  London,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one 
c  Mitral  institution  can  be  expected  to  properly  deal 
with  them.  I  think  it  is  very  much  better  to  have  a 
number  of  separate  institutions  working  in  touch  with 
the  central  University.  The  idea  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  piofessorial  system  appears  to  me  to  be,  an 
idea  which  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  becoming  more  or 
less  obsolete  The  idea  that  the  professor  can  con- 
duct the  whole  teaching,  and  such  examination  as  he 
thinks  fit,  and  the  graduation  is  a  thing  which  you 
can  carry  out.  in  a  small  German  town,  where  you 
iiave  a  small  number  of  pupils  under  your  own  eye, 
but  it  is  a  system  which  is  absolutely,  it  appears  to 
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me,  unstated  for  a  place  like  London.  Besides  that,  I 
have,  I  confess,  very  little  belief  in  the  professorial 
system  at  all.  I  know,  of  course,  that  every  dis- 
tinguished and  earnest  man  in  the  prime  of  life  may 
be  trusted,  not  merely  to  teach  his  pupils,  but  also 
to  pass  judgment  on  their  progress.  But  even  the 
best  of  teachers,  after  a  time,  get  into  a  groove.  They 
feel  a  distaste  for  some  portion  of  their  course  ;  they 
do  not  teach,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  their  subject,  and 
they  fall  behind  the  day  in  various  other  ways.  Well, 
if  they  are  to  examine  their  own  pupils  this  degenera- 
tion, if  that  is  not  too  harsh  a  word  to  use,  is  really 
not  brought  under  their  observation ;  but  if  their 
pupils  are  submitted  to  a  competent  external  examiner 
anv  defectiveness  which  is  arising  in  the  teaching  is  at 
once  brought  into  view.  In  the  Scotch  Universities, 
of  course,  for  a  long  period  the  teaching  and  the 
examining  were  in  the  same  hands,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  harsh  tiling  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  that 
circumstance  abuses  arose.  Now,  the  tendency  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  is  to  introduce  external  examiners. 
I  have  myself  been  asked,  though  I  have  no  con- 
nexion with  Scotland,  to  examine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  both  in  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  and  the  students  the  pro- 
fessorial system  in  its  extreme  form  is  an  undesirable 
thing,  and  in  point  of  fact  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
That  being  so,  I  cannot  see  why,  if  there  is  a  proper 
relation  brought  about  between  the  people  who  teach 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  central  University  which 
examines  on  the  other,  there  should  be  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  University  of 
London,  very  much  on  its  present  lines,  as  regards 
graduation  and  teaching  without  interference  with  the 
teaching  bodies. 

14.567.  Do  you  think  the  scheme  of  affiliating 
the  principal  teaching  bodies  in  London  with  the 
University,  and  giving  them  representation  on  the 
Senate  and  other  advantages  would  meet  the  object 
you  propose  ? — Well,  of  course,  the  construction 
and  the  new  constitution  of  the  University  is  a  de- 
tached and  difficult  subject.  I  myself  do  not  think  that 
the  principle  of  affiliation  should  be  carried  too  far. 
I  think,  for  instance,  that  a  place  like  University 
College,  with  its  distinction,  its  endowment,  and  its 
equipment  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  the  teachers 
should  be  recognised  at  the  Universities  and  given  an 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  its  business  and  ex- 
pressing their  views.  At  present,  at  the  University 
of  London,  the  only  people  who  strictly  have  any 
locus  standi  at  all  are  the  graduates.  What  we  want 
is,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  say,  at  the  University  of 
London,  to  organise  Faculties,  and  in  these  Faculties 
I  should  place  persons  in  the  metropolis  occupied  in 
teaching  of  academic  rank. 

14.568.  Without  affiliating  the  institutions  to  which 
they  belong  to  the  University  or  without  necessarily 
affiliating? — Without  necessarily  affiliating  the  insti- 
tutions in  their  entirety.  I  am  informed  that  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  present  time  they  have 
made  provision  for  up  to  a  certain  point,  admitting 
external  students  to  their  examinations  ;  and  the  system 
which  they  have  adopted  to  control  that  seems  to  me 
worth  consideration.  Where  a  teacher  at  some  insti- 
tution in  the  United  Kingdom  proposes  to  send  students 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  applies  for  a  license 
as  teacher,  and  then  when  he  has  obtained  the  license 
his  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  examination.  I  adduce 
that  fact  only  so  far  as  this,  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
the  recognition  of  teachers  by  a  University  without  a 
formal  atliliation  of  the  institution  to  which  the  teacher 
belongs. 

14.569.  Could  a  teacher — for  instance,  at  Univer- 
sity College— belong  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Loncion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  under  the  control 
of  the  college  authorities  without  the  college  being 
joined  to  the  University  of  London.  Would  not  there 
be  a  confusion  of  authority.  Would  it  not  be  serving 
two  masters,  or  rather  I  should  say,  having  a 
voice  in   the    management    of  the   one  institution 
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Avhile  he  was  still  subservient  in  the  other.  Would 
not  there  require  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
affiliation  ?  —  No,  I  think  not,  because  the  relations 
which  he  would  have  to  the  two  institutions  would 
be  essentially  different.  As  an  official  at  University 
College,  for  example,  he  would  have  more  or  less 
a  right  to  express  an  opinion,  or  take  part  in  the 
management  of  the  college,  but  as  a  member  of  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  London,  he  would  be  rather  in 
the  position  of  either  criticising  or  of  offering  counsel 
and  advice  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  business  of 
the  University  should  be  conducted. 

14,570.  He  would  be  appointed   by  the  college 
authorities  and  removable  at  their  pleasure,  and  yet 
while  they  chose  to  continue  him  there,  he  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  University  ? — 
Those  are  details  which,  I  confess,  I  have  not  studied 
very  much.    It   seems  to    me  that  if   one  admits 
the  principle  of  forming  Faculties  it  is  not  difficult  to 
devise  suitable  machinery  for  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  to  these  Faculties,  or  removing  them. 
Of  course,  this  point  has  been  very  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind  by  my  own  experience  in  taking  part 
of  the    administration  of  the  existing  University. 
No  one  who  has  not  done  so  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  extreme  cumbrousness  of  the  pro- 
cedure at  the  ITniversity.    The  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity consists  of  a  large  body  of  very  distinguished 
persons  who   have,  however,  little  or  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  business  of  education.  They, 
of  course,  when   a  matter  is  brought  before  them 
are  prone  to  act  in  an  exceedingly  cautious  and 
conservative  manner,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  acting  at 
all.    It  therefore  requires  an  amount  of  insistance 
to  obtain  the  smallest  modification  of  the  curriculum 
at  the  University  of  London  of  which,  as  I  say, 
no  one  who  has   not  undertaken  the  task  can  have 
any  conception.    That  is  the  real  root  of  our  present 
difficulty.     We   want  to  have  a  system  by  which 
the  practical  interests  of  the  students  as  expressed 
by  the  teachers  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  University 
in  a  swift  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that 
amount  of   technical  knowledge    and  consideration 
which    will  prevent  rash  or  ill-considered  changes 
being  made.    Now,  I  cannot  conceive    any  better 
system  than  the  organisation  of  a  Faculty  for  work 
of  this  kind.   A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
present  will  remember  a  great  tussle  that  we  had 
at  Burlington  Gardens  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
examinations.     That   particular  tussle   was  to  me 
extremely    instructive    because    we    had    on  that 
occasion    eventually,  after   a   great   deal   of  diffi- 
culty,   a    committee    appointed.     We    had  before 
us  two  very  distinguished  teachers  and  examiners 
who  took  diametrically  opposite  views  on  matters 
extremely  important    to  the   students,     Well,  you 
observe  that  the  University  might  very  easily  make 
very   considerable    mistakes  and    do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  if  it  were  to  make  alterations  in  the 
curriculum    at  the  instance   of  any  particular  in- 
dividual however  distinguished.     But  if  you  bring 
together  the  principal  teachers  in  London  in  a  Board 
of  Faculty,  anil  one  of  them  gets  up  and  says,  "  The 
"  present    mode    of  teaching — chemistry,  we  will 
"  say,  or  physiology — is  bad."    Probably  some  of  his 
colleagues  will  differ  from  him,  and  after  a  discussion, 
he  may  to  a  certain  extent  ^ive  way,  or  he  may  fail 
to  carry  his  colleagues  with  him.    The  result  of  such 
discussion  will  be  that  the  Senate,  if  moved  at  all  to 
make  a  change,  will  be  moved  to  make  a  change  of  a 
moderate  character,  and  that  is  very  much  better  than 
the  present  system,  by  which,  on  the  casual  initiation 
of  some  energetic  person,  the  Senate  is  tardily  induced 
to  alter  the  existing  regulations. 

14.571.  Then  you  would  cive  the  Faculty  the 
power  of  arranging  the  curricula  of  the  examinations 
so  that  they  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  teaching? 
— I  should  give  them  advising  power  in  that  matter. 

14.572.  Would  you  have  one  Faculty,  or  would 
you  divide  it  into  four  Faculties,  or  more? — I  think 
on  the  analogy  of  the  University  constitution  in  the 
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W.  T.  T.  past  there  shoulci  he  Faculties  for  the  different  sub- 
Dji  r,  Esq.,  jects.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many.  There 
M.A.,  L.Sc.  yroyfa  Tje  oue  for  Science  ;  one  for  Medicine  ;  one  for 
0  Nov  1892.    iiW;  'me  for  Arts,  and  so  forth. 

 '  '       14,573.  And  the  teacher  of  each  of  these  diiferent 

subjects  would  belong  to  the  Faculty  in  which  he 
taught  ? — Yes. 

14,574'.  Then  in  order  to  bring  their  influence  more 
closely  to  hear  on  the  Senate,  Avould  you  be  in  favour 
of  their  having  the  power  to  elect  Boards  of  Studies 
out.  of  their  own  number  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point,  indeed.  People  in  Loudon  are 
now-a-days  closely  occupied.  You  cannot  expect, 
therefore,  that  Board  of  Faculty  would  be  willing 
to  meet  very  frequently.  The  occasions  on  which 
it  would  be  summoned  should  be  adequate,  and  it 
should  be  summoned,  or  it  should  meet  at  regular 
intervals  to  discuss  matters  connected  with  the  degrees 
and  the  studies  in  that  Faculty  as  occasion  might 
suggest.  But  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  besides 
that  there  should  be  a  small  Board  in  each  Faculty, 
to  assist  the  University  in  the  practical  conduct 
of  the  examinations,  because  at  present  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  too  much  managed  like  a  weak 
Government  office.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with 
an  examination — and  some  of  the  examinations  now 
are  become  exceedingly  critical  and  complicated  affairs 
— there  is  uo  one  but  the  Registrar  to  whom  you  can 
appeal  for  help.  There  are  a  variety  of  questions 
which  I  need  not,  occupy  your  time  with  giving  illus- 
trations of,  but  anyone  practically  acquainted  with  the 
examinations  will  know  what  I  mean.  There  are 
perpetually  small  points  arising  which  it  is  very  ad- 
visable to  have  some  authority  competent  to  deal  with, 
and  the  Boards  of  Studies  would  be,  I  think,  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  apparatus  for  the  general  busiuessof  manag- 
ing the  examinations.  There  is  also  another  function 
which  I  should  assign  to  them.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  amongst  the  teachers  that  there 
is  some  variation  in  the  standard  of  the  examinations, 
and  though  I  think  that  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  are  carried  out  with  an 
efficiency  which  I  know  nothing  superior  to,  still  I 
think  it  is  a  very  excellent  thing  to  have  a  small  body 
who  would  review  the  conduct  of  each  large  ex- 
amination on  its  termination,  consider  the  character  of 
the  papers,  consider  the  per-centage  of  rejections  and 
passes,  and  report  to  the  Faculty,  and  ultimately  to 
the  Senate  on  the  whole. 

14.575.  Whom  should  this  Board  consist,  of? — I 
think  the  Board  would  probably  be.  elected  from  the 
members  of  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty  would  be  a 
large  body,  and  the  "Board  of  Studies"  would  be  a 
delegation  from  the  Faculty. 

14.576.  Would  this  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
Faculty  ? — Much  smaller.  It  would  be  more  an  execu- 
tive body.  My  idea  in  brief  is  this :  that  all  large 
theoretical  questions,  such  as  completely  remodelling 
the  method  of  teaching  in  chemistry,  as  recognised  by 
the  University,  are  matters  which  should  be  thoroughly 
threshed  out  by  debate  in  the  Faculty ;  but  modifica- 
tions in  the  examinations,  for  instance,  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  men  particular  re-agents,  or 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  particular  class  of 
experiments,  all  the  details  of  complicated  examina- 
tions, should  I  think,  be  worked  out  by  the  Board  of 
Studies. 

14.577.  Then  this  Board  should  be  the  executive 
body  ? — I  mean  that  the  Boards  of  Studies  should  be 
smaller  than  the  Faculties. 

14.578.  It  is  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  that  you 
would  give  all  this  power.  You  would  not  have  any 
other  Board  than  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? — No  ;  that 
arrangement,  it  seems  to  me,  would  thoroughly  bring 
the  teaching  body  in  the  Metropolis  in  relation  with 
the  examining  work,  because  every  conceivable  ques- 
tion that  would  arise,  any  criticism  or  any  difficulty, 
would  be  by  this  machinery  raised  and  dealt  with. 
For  instance,  a  teacher  may  say  that  the  University 
is  crushing  his  mode  of  teaching.  Well,  let  him 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  and  say  so,  and  give 


the  reasons.  Then  if  the  Faculty  are  of  opinion  that 
the  curriculum  is  obsolete  (and  curricula  do  become 
obsolete)  the  Faculty  would  address  the  Senate  and 
propose  a  new  syllabus,  and  if  that  came  in  a  properly 
weighed  form  from  the  Faculty  the  Senate  would  of 
course  accept  it. 

14.579.  Most  of  the  schemes  have  had  the  Boaids 
of  Studies  with  simply  consultative  powers.  You 
have  given  them  more  power  and  make  them  the 
executive  ? — I  think  they  should  assist  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  practical  detail  of  the  examination  which 
has  become  more  and  more  a  serious  administrative 
duty. 

14.580.  W ould  you  give  the  chief  power  to  the 
Senate  ? — The  Supreme  Governing  Body  of  the  Uni- 
versity must  of  course  retain  the  ultimate  power  in 
its  own  hands. 

14.581.  All  the  schemes  seem  to  have  that  in  com- 
mon, and  have  Faculties  aud  Boards  of  Studies  with 
more  or  less  power,  making  them  consultative  and 
leaving  the  Senate  the  real  supreme  authority.  You 
agree  with  the  universal  opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? 
— I  should  like  to  say  another  word  about  the  Facul- 
ties. I  do  not  think  in  the  University,  as  I  contem- 
plate it,  that  the  business  of  the  Faculties  should  be 
confined  solely  to  the  organisation  of  examinations. 
I  contemplate  the  University  of  London  in  many 
aspects  going  very  much  further  than  it  does  at 
present.  I  should  like  to  reserve  for  each  Faculty  the 
power  of  discussing  any  conceivable  business  which 
has  any  bearing  on  the  proper  instruction  in  the 
subjects  which  are  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
Faculty. 

14.582.  Would  you  also  wish  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  teachers  in  any  way  by  enabling  them 
to  have  the  nomination  through  their  Faculties  of  any 
members  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  most  necessary  and  important  point. 

14.583.  In  many  of  the  schemes  the  Faculty  is 
reduced  to  being  nothing  more  than  an  elective  body 
to  elect  Boards  of  Studies,  who  should  advise  the 
Senate.  You  would  put  the  Faculty  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  that,  make  it  a  real  consultative  body,  and 
you  would  also  give  Boards  of  Studies  more  power  ? — 
My  idea  is  that  the  Faculties  if  properly  constituted 
would  really  be  the  University.  They  would  be  the 
life  and  animating  spirit  of  the  whole  scheme.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  connected  with  University 
teaching  in  Loudon  which  the  Faculty,  if  properly 
constituted  and  properly  got  to  work,  would  not  be 
competent  to  discuss,  promote,  and  advise,  the  founda- 
tion of  new  professorships,  the  provision  of  labora- 
tories, and  such  superior  teaching  as  would  be  desirable 
for  the  University  to  carry  on  :  in  fact,  any  measure 
which  would  promote  academic  work  in  London  would 
be,  I  should  hope,  the  aim  aud  object  of  the  Faculties 
to  promote. 

14.584.  And  they  would  frequently  meet  together 
in  consultation  ? — I  apprehend  that  they  would. 

14.585.  And  would  the  Senate  be  the  real  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  University,  only  having  a  veto  ? — The 
Senate  must  be  the  real  governing  body.  Wrhat  I 
look  forward  to  from  the  Faculties  is  impulse.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  Faculties  resolved  to  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  teaching  of  physics  in 
London,  it  would  probably  then  appoint  a  small 
committee  to  make  an  inquiry  and  to  visit  the  various 
places  where  physics  were  taught  and  to  report  on  the 
accommodation  and  on  the  character  of  the  equipment. 
Such  a  report  might  lead  to  the  discovery  by  the 
Faculty  that  there  was  no  provision  in  London  for 
teaching  certain  parts  of  physics  at  all ;  that  while 
different  institutions  overlapped  there  was  large  gaps 
in  a  complete  course  on  the  subject.  The  Faculty 
could  then  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  that  state  of  things.  It  might  advise  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  build  a  new  laboratory 
or  to  found  a  new  lectureship  or  even  a  new  Chair, 
aud  my  notion  is  that  if  such  bodies  as  the  Faculties 
made  suggestions  of  this  character  persons  would  be 
found  and  ways  would  be  discovered  by  which  effect 
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should  be  given  to  their  well-considered  ideas.  It  is 
often  said  in  London  that  it  is  astonishing  that  so 
little  is  done  by  private  endowment  for  academical 
education,  but  the  fact  of  it  is  this :  I  knew  a  man, 
for  example,  who  had  enormous  wealth  which  he  was 
willing  to  dispose  of.  He  never  could  find  anybody 
to  tell  him  what  to  do  with  it.  If  he  had  such  a  body 
as  I  am  describing  carefully  investigating  the  arrange- 
ments for  academical  education  in  London,  pointing 
out  their  defects  and  suggesting  new  measures  there 
you  would  have  a  practical  basis,  and  you  would  only 
want  your  rich  man  to  step  in  and  do  it.  And  I 
believe  the  rich  man  would  be  found. 

14.586.  Would  the  proceedings  of  the  Faculty  be 
made  known  to  the  public  or  would  they  only  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  ? — That, 
again,  is  a  detail,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  are 
to  get  the  University  of  London  out  of  its  present  some- 
what torpid  condition  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
have  a  University  Gazette,  such  as  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Faculties  and  Boards  and  various 
things  of  academical  importance  would  be  published. 
A  good  deal  of  it  would  be  formal,  but  such  of  it  as 
was  of  general  interest  would,  of  course,  find  its  way 
into  the  daily  papers  and  so  would  filter  to  the  public 
ear. 

14.587.  The  Faculties  would  consist  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  different  institutions.  Then  what 
would  the  relation  of  these  different  institutions  them- 
selves be  to  the  University.  You  think  the  word 
"affiliated"  would  be  too  strong  ? — You  admit  their 
teachers,  which,  of  course,  would  require  appropriate 
machinery.  You  would  have  to  decide  what  bodies  you 
would  receive  teachers  from  and  so  forth.  But  beyond 
that  I  should  strictly  leave  the  teaching  bodies  alone. 

14.588.  You  would  not  give  the  University  any 
power  to  interfere  with  their  internal  arrangement  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  For  example, 
each  of  our  great  hospitals  has  a  large  medical  school. 
You  cannot  conceive  that  a  hospital  like  St.  Thomas' 
would  be  very  willing  to  allow  the  University  to  in- 
terfere with  its  medical  school.  It  is  not  likely.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done  without  an  extremely 
drastic  Act  of  Parliament  which  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  pass.  I  do  not  see  except  in  the  mind's  eye 
how  such  a  state  of  things  could  come  about.  Every 
one  of  these  institutions  would  resist  anything  of  the 
kind,  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  do  not  think  the  thing  is 
really  necessary. 

14,5S9.  Then  if  you  had  merely  this  loose  con- 
nexion, perhaps  that  would  enable  you  to  bring  in 
these  other  bodies  which  are  now  under  Government  or 
are  in  connexion  with  the  City  guilds  and  other  bodies  ? 
— Yes.  I  would  make  the  thing  as  easy  as  possible.  I 
think  the  Senate,  which  of  course  should  still  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  persons  of  position  in  the  State 
upon  it,  would  be  a  kind  of  tribunal  to  decide  what 
teaching  bodies,  after  careful  investigation  should  be 
admitted  to  University  privileges,  how  many  repre- 
sentatives they  should  have  and  what  Faculties  they 
should  be  assigned  to.  They  should  require  some 
proof.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  the  proceedings  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  They  would  sit,  in 
regard  to  each  application  as  a  kind  of  court.  They 
would  inquire  before  they  admitted  any  body  to 
University  privileges  whether  it  had  proper  appliances 
for  teaching,  and  make  some  inquiry  about  the  com- 
petence of  the  teachers  and  so  forth.  Those  inquiries 
proving  satisfactory  the  specified  number  of  teachers 
would  be  admitted.  In  that  way  the  University  would 
be  able  to  bring  a  little  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
teaching  bodies  of  really  the  most  innocent  and  least 
complicated  kind.  If  one  of  the  smaller  Medical  Schools 
applied  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  the  University 
would  say,  "  We  shall  make  an  inquiry  as  to  how  your 
"  teaching  is  carried  on."  If  they  found  that  the 
laboratory  accommodation  in  chemistry,  for  instance, 
was  inadequate,  they  would  say,  "  No,  until  you  set 
"  your  house  in  order  and  screw  up  your  teaching  we 
"  shall  not  recognise  you." 


14.590.  And  that  would  mean  "  We  shall  ncc  accept  W.  T.  T. 
your  teachers  in  the  Faculty  "  ?— Yes.  ^*f>  § 

14.591.  That  would  be  the  only  mode  of  recogni-     1  '  _^ 

tion  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  would  be  so  public  a    lf)  jjov<  \tn-i. 

stigma  upon  the  particular  schools  that  it  would  act  

as  a  very  powerful  propulsion  to  induce  them  to 
improve. 

14.592.  Practically  the  only  connexion  between  the 
University  and  the  Medical  Schools  and  the  others 
would  be  that  the  teachers  in  the  different  institutions 
would  form  the  different  Faculties  in  the  University  ? 
—Yes. 

14.593.  And  could  you  extend  that  to  any  of  the 
Governments  departments,  like  South  Kensington  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  fundamental  distinc- 
tion from  an  academic  point  of  view  between  an 
institution  which  is  endowed  and  an  institution  which 
is  subsidised  by  a  Parliamentary  vote.  That  is  an 
accident,  I  think.  I  think  that  all  places  in  London 
where  teaching  of  an  academic  character  is  carried  on 
should  be  associated  through  their  teaching  staff  with 
the  University. 

14.594.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  the  teaching 
at  Kew  over  which  you  preside.  You  do  undertake 
teaching,  do  you  not  ? — -We  do  not  undertake  academic 
teaching.  The  only  teaching  we  have  at  Kew  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  technical  education.  Kew  in  one 
aspect  is  a  training  school  for  gardeners,  but  that  does 
not  come  within  the  academic  sphere. 

14.595.  The -people  who  teach  there  would  not 
expect  to  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  ? — ■ 
No,  it  is  purely  technical  education. 

14.596.  It  would  not  be  brought  within  the 
scheme  ? — No  ;  we  only  teach  gardeners  at  Kew  and 
their  educational  needs  are  .sufficiently  satisfied  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Examinations.  That  performs  to 
them  the  same  function  that  the  University  of  London 
performs  in  academic  study. 

14.597.  Do  many  of  them  go  and  take  degrees  ? — 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  does  not  give 
degrees  ;  it  giyes  certificates  ;  it  is  quite  a  different 
plan  of  education.    It  does  not,  rise  to  the  academic. 

14.598.  Do  you  think  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington  should  be  brought  into 
this  scheme  at  all  ? — Only  to  the  extent  of  the  College 
of  Science. 

14.599.  You  think  their  teachers  might  belong  to 
the  Faculty  of  Science  ?  —  Certainly,  because  the 
College  of  Science  at  South  Kensington  is  beginning 
to  send  candidates  to  the  examinations,  more  especially 
to  the  honours  examinations. 

14.600.  You  would  enlarge  and  alter  the  present 
University  of  Loudon  so  as  to  have  a  closer  con- 
nexion between  it  and  the  teachers,  but  you  would 
not  have  a  very  close  connexion  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  the  different  existing  institutions, 
but  only  a  sort  of  indirect  connexion  by  the  teachers 
in  the  institution  forming  part  of  a  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  you  would  wish  to  bring 
in  in  that  way  every  institution  that  is  giving  a  really 
good  University  education  ? — -Yes. 

14.601.  You  think  that  this  would  be  a  starting 
point,  that  it  would  be,  as  you  say,  a  thing  that  would 
grow  and  would  gradually  shape  itself,  and  would  be 
the  means  of  making  a  start,  in  the  direction  of  esta- 
blishing a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — Yes. 

14.602.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  wish  to 
say  ? — There  are  one  or  two  points  of  detail  that  I 
should  like  to  mention  before  passing  from  the  present 
work  of  the  University.  A  certain  difficulty,  of 
course,  exists  iu  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people 
with  regard  to  candidates  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tions, who  do  not  belong  to  any  teaching  establish- 
ment at  all,  who  come  up  from  what  is  called  private 
study.  With  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Science  the 
measures  which  the  University  has  taken  of  late 
years  must  tend  to  very  much  diminish  the  number 
of  those  private  students,  and  I  should  hope  ultimately 
to  extinguish  them  altogether.   When  I  was  examiner 

was  extremely  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  one  was  obliged  to  reject  a  great  many  caudi- 
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W.  T.  T      dates,  who  really  showed  quite  as  much  ability  and  as 
TJyvr,  Esq.,    much  industry  as  those  who  passed.    On  one  occasion 
M.A..  B.Sc.    j  sorted  the  papers  after  a  preliminary  examination  of 
0  Nov  1892    tnem  mto  tvv0  heaps,  and  I  found  it  amounted  to  this  : 
'       '   that  one  heap  consisted  of  persons  who  had  been 
taught,  and  the  other  heap  consisted  of  persons  who 
had  not  been  taught ;  but  there  was  no  very  marked 
distinction  between  them  in  other  respects.   Of  course 
that  is  a  melancholy  state  of  things,  because  the 
amount  of  trouble  which  had  been  taken  ought  to 
have  led  to  a  more  satisfactory  result.    You  cannot 
prevent  people  from  endeavouring  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  an  examination  by  reading,  but  in  the 
scientific  examinations  the  great  work   which  the 
University  of  London  has  done,  which  has  had  a 
most  enormous  influence  on  the  scientific  education  of 
the  country  is  the  insistance  upon  practical  examina- 
tions.   Now,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  student  to 
prepare  himself  without  assistance  for  a  practical 
examination. 

14,603.  Does  this  apply  to  all  the  Faculties,  or 
chiefly  to  medicine? — It  applies  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  but  more  particularly  to  the  Faculty  of 
Science.  So  it  will  become  gradually  understood  that 
it  is  very  little  use  for  persons  improperly  instructed 
to  come  up  for  the  science  examinations  ;  but  still  the 
private  student  will  always  be  a  difficulty  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  system,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  one  useful  measure  which  might  be  adopted 
would  be  to  have  at  the  University  one  or  two  official 
tutors,  and  I  think  that  even  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  they  would  be  extremely  useful,  because 
when  I  was  a  member  .of  the  Senate  I  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  on  which  Lord  Herschell 
was  kind  enough  to  serve,  to  examine  the  practical 
difficulties  under  which  medical  students  in  London 
laboured  in  graduating  at  the  University  of  London. 
By  having  before  us  the  Deans  of  the  different 
Medical  Schools  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  good 
deal  of  information  which  enabled  us  to  remove 
many  of  the  small  obstacles  in  the  graduation 
course  ;  but  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
main  difficulty,  which  is  this  :  young  men  come  up 
from  the  country,  and  very  often  from  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  to  a  London  Medical  School  ;  they 
know  very  little  about  the  University  of  London,  and 
they  seem  to  want  assistance  in  setting  about  entering 
upon  a  systematic  procedure  leading  to  graduation, 
and  I  think  that  if  there  were  persons  of  the  nature 
of  official  tutors  at  Burlington  Gardens,  who  would 
see  persons  proposing  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the 
University  from  time  to  time,  and  without  actually 
teaching, 'give  them  advice,  as  we  used  to  say  at 
Oxford,  sine  ulla  solennitate,  in  their  room,  on  the 
conduct  of  their  study,  there  would  be  some  appre- 
ciable effect  produced  in  minimising  the  lamentable 
waste  of  energy  which  these  poor  students  very  often 
exhibit  in  their  attempts  to  get  a  degree.  That  is  one 
practical  point  which  I  merely  venture  to  submit  to 
the  Commission.  It  is  quite  a  detail,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  of  some  use.  Then  there  is  another  point 
where,  I  think,  there  is  a  positive  abuse  which  I 
should  extremely  like  to  see  remedied,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  prizes  and  scholarships  which  are 
now  given  by  the  University.  Of  course,  these  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  whicli  are  rather  numerous,  are  in- 
tended by  the  Government  to  aid  poor  men  of  ability 
in  netting  through  the  University  course;  but  the 
present  practice  is  to  encourage  a  kind  of  scramble 
for  those  prizes  on  the  part  of  members  of  other  Uni- 
versities, which,  I  think,  is  not  altogether  creditable, 
and  is  really  of  the  nature  of  an  abuse.  I  would,  at 
any  rate,  impose  a  restriction  to  this  extent,  that  if  a 
man  for  instance,  obtained  a  mathematical  scholarship 
at  the  University  of  London,  I  do  not  think  that 
endowment  ought  to  be  given  to  him  unless  he  can 
inform  the  Registrar  that  he  is  not  receiving  an 
endowment  from  some  other  University.  I  think  the 
mere  hunting  for  academic  prizes  and  accumulating 
them,  although,  of  course,  a  very  pleasant  thing  for 
the  persons  having  the  ability  to  enable  them  to  do 


it,  is  not  what  the  State  contemplated  at  all.  I  think, 
for  example,  if  a  man  is  in  possession  of  a  scholarship 
at  Cambridge  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a 
scholarship  of  the  University  of  London  as  well. 

14.604.  You  think  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  ? — I  should  let  him  have  the  credit  of  going  in 
for  the  examination  if  he  liked,  for  the  glory  of  it, 
but  I  should  not  give  him  the  money. 

14.605.  Would  you  give  it  to  the  second  ? — I  should 
not  necessarily  give  it  to  the  second  unless  the 
examiners  reported  that  the  second  was  sufficiently 
good. 

14.606.  Of  course,  that  is  a  detail?— Yes;  the 
thing  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  now  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  appointment  of  examiners  occurred 
there  were  a  number  of  very  distinguished  persons 
among  the  candidates,  and  the  member  of  the  Senate, 
who  practically  had  the  nomination,  insisted  on  a 
Cambridge  graduate  being  appointed,  though  I  was 
very  anxious  that  a  Dublin  graduate  should  have  been 
taken,  simply  in  order  to  get  a  wider  scope,  a  differ- 
ence of  style  in  the  character  of  the  examinations. 
But  then  it  was  laid  down  peremptorily  that  the 
examinations  in  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
London  were  on  the  lines  of  the  Cambridge  Tripos, 
and,  therefore,  Cambridge  men  must  be  appointed. 
Of  course,  you  have  simply  got  a  vicious  system.  The 
whole  of  the  mathematical  field  of  the  University  of 
London  is  simply  now  worked  as  an  additional  endow- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  That,  I  think, 
should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

14.607.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  I  have 
omitted  which  you  would  like  to  speak  upon  ? — I 
should  like  to  speak,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  about  the 
further  development  of  the  University.  Long  ago 
the  late  Registrar,  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  evidence 
which  he  gave  before  the  Science  Commission,  pointed 
out  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University  of  London  to  prevent  its  undertaking 
the  higher  teaching  and  having  a  body  of  professors, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  whom  the  University 
owes  an  enormous  debt  in  carrying  through  its  early 
organisation,  always  considered  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  the  University  taking  up  itself 
some  part  in  the  higher  education  of  the  Metro- 
polis. I  myself  think  that  the  function  of  any  real 
University  is  twofold  ;  part  of  its  work  is  the  conduct 
of  the  higher  education,  but  as  Dollinger  pointed  out, 
no  University  has  ever  been  worth  its  salt  which 
did  not  have  some  provision  for  adding  to  know- 
ledge as  well  as  imparting  it,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  at  the  University  of  London  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors avIio  would  not  compete  with  the  professors 
of  existing  institutions,  but  who  woidd  take  up 
the  higher  educational  work  where  practically  the 
teachers  of  existing  institutions  are  obliged  to  drop 
it ;  because  people  may  say  what  they  like  about 
their  aspirations  and  their  desires,  but  the  work 
of  the  world  has  to  be  got  through  and  at  a 
place  like  University  College  or  King's  College 
what  the  professors  really  have  to  do,  (and  it  is 
quite  enough  to  occupy  their  energy  and  time), 
is  to  prepare  men  by  a  graduation  course  for  taking 
their  degree.  And,  of  course,  that  has  to  be  done 
within  a  definite  time,  and  practically  when  men 
have  got  through  their  examination  a  teacher  has 
to  begin  on  a  fresh  batch,  and  although  he  may 
like  to  carry  on  those  men  further  in  their  studies  he 
has  very  little  time  or  energy  for  the  purpose, 
But  I  think  the  University  of  London  might  afford 
opportunities  to  men  who  have  taken  their  degrees, 
and  who  have  exceptional  capacity  to  go  on  farther. 
We  have  now  altered  the  arrangements  about  the 
doctorate,  so  that  the  doctorate  is  now  a  recogni- 
tion and  a  reward  for  what  may  be  called  post- 
graduation  work,  and  that  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
branch  of  education  which  the  central  University 
should  reserve  to  itself.  A  further  advantage 
which  I  feel  strongly  about  is  this,  that  there  are 
not  for  the  most  part  in  London  at  any  of  the 
educational  establishments  posts  of  sufficient  emolu- 
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merit  or  leisure  to  retain  in  the  metropolis  our 
most  distinguished  teachers.  The  strain  of  teaching 
elementary  students  is,  of  course,  in  the  early  part 
of  a  man's  life  stimulating,  but  as  he  approaches 
middle  age  it  is  extremely  wearing,  and  you  will  find 
that  man  after  man  rises  into  distinction  and  pro- 
minence in  London  as  a  teacher,  and  then  just 
when  he  is  beginning  to  be  known,  and  to  be  a 
power  in  the  Metropolis,  he  passes  off  to  some 
other  University.  The  depletion  of  London  of  its 
distinguished  teachers  is  a  continuous,  and,  I  think, 
most  disastrous  phenomenon.  I  think  if  we  had 
Kegius  Chairs  at  the  University  of  London  with, 
not  less  responsible,  but  less  arduous  duties,  there 
would  be  something  like  a  career  for  a  distinguished 
teacher  in  the  Metropolis.  He  would  begin  at  one 
of  the  smaller  teaching  bodies,  and  as  he  became 
known  and  distinguished  his  claims  would  be  re- 
cognised, and  he  would  probably  get  one  of  the 
Chairs  at  the  University.  That  is  the  state  of  things 
at  Paris,  and  that  is  the  state  of  things  at  Berlin.  In 
those  capitals  you  find  the  most  distinguished  people 
drawn  together,  members  of  the  great  central  com- 
munity. Here  in  London  there  are  as  sedulously 
driven  away. 

14.608.  They  should  be  well  endowed,  and  only 
have  a  certain  amount  of  lecture  work  so  as  to  give 
them  plenty  of  leisure  to  continue  their  research  ? — 
And  also  to  stimulate  research  and  higher  study  on 
the  part  of  the  selected  men.  I  hope  that  in  London, 
with  our  reformed  University  system,  you  would  be 
still  having  the  best  men,  not  going  away,  but  rising 
to  the  top,  and  passing  on  from  the  teachers  of  one 
grade  to  those  of  another ;  and  finally  the  best  men 
the  country  could  obtain  would  be  teaching  at  the 
central  University  up  to  the  very  limits  of  the  known 
knowledge  in  each  subject.  That  would,  of  course, 
apply  to  literature  as  well  as  to  science. 

14.609.  The  best  men  would  probably  retire  from 
teaching  altogether  and  devote  the  rest  of  their 
time  to  writing  books  or  obtaining  knowledge,  would 
they  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  with  a 
man  like  Helmholtz.  at  Berlin,  who  occupies  a  Pro- 
fessorial Chair.  He  does  not  teach  what  becomes 
arduous  and  repulsive  after  a  certain  time.  He  is 
not,  year  after  year,  breaking  in  the  educational,  colt, 
aird  teaching  him  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  You 
cannot  expect  him  to  do  that.  But  he  continues  to 
teach  students  who  are  worthy  of  his  attention,  and 
he  will  to  the  end  of  his  life.  For  instance,  men  like 
Professor  Sylvester,  after  teaching  the  cadets  at 
Woolwich,  retired,  and  now  he  is  a  teacher  at  Oxford, 
and  he  is  not  only  making  mathematical  discoveries, 
but  founding  a  mathematical  school,  consisting,  it  is 
true,  of  only  a  small  number  of  persons  who  ha*e 
been  interested  in  his  methods  of  investigation  and 
research,  but  who  will  carry  on  his  work  on  the  same 
lines  after  he  is  dead.  There  is  no  other  machinery 
by  which  the  continuity  of  work  can  be  effected.  If  a 
man  is  isolated  his  work  dies  with  him,  but  if  he  has 
pupils  it  goes  on  ad  infinitum. 

14.610.  You  want  richly-endowed  Kegius  Profes- 
sors V — X  would  not  say  richly  endowed,  but  ade- 
quately endowed. 

14.611.  Would  the  Regius  Professor  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  or  by  the  University  ? — On  the  whole 
I  should  prefer  that  in  a  place  like  London  he  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  But  that,  again,  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  positively. 

14.612.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  From  the  valua- 
ble information  you  have  given  us  it  is  clear  that  you 
would  utilise  the  valuable  existing  teaching  institutions 
in  London  ? — Certainly. 

14.613.  And  you  would  bring  them  into  connexion 
with  the  University  by  means  of  representation  in  the 
Faculties  ? — Certainly. 

14.614.  Would  you  further  exercise  any  controlling 
influence  over  them  through  the  medium  of  any  in- 
spection of  their  schools  and  ascertain  in  that  way 
that  they  were  not  only  originally  up  to  the  mark 
when  they  were  first  recognised,  but  have  continued 


to  be  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  probably  it  would  be  neces-      W.  T.  T. 
sary  to  have  such  a  power.    That  would  simply  be  a     Dyer,  Esq., 
continuation  of  the  processes  by  which  the  institution     M.A.,  B.Sc. 
was  recognised  in  the  first  instance.  10  jjov  189° 

14.615.  And  the  power  over  those  various  teaching   '  

institutions  would  be  given  in  the  first  place  by  their 
recognition,  and,  secondly,  by  accepting  their  teaching 
subsequently  ? — Yes. 

14.616.  And  you  would  further  institute  a  higher 
order  of  teaching  in  connexion  with  the  University — 
a  sort  of  post-graduate  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

14.617.  That  would  require  to  be  endowed  and 
money  found  ? — Yes. 

14,618  Not  only  would  there  have  to  be  professors 
endowed,  but  I  suppose  you  would  contemplate  la- 
boratories and  higher  teaching  institutions  ? — Yes. 

14.619.  All  that  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  ? 
—Yes. 

14.620.  How  is  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  Do  you 
think  the  University  could  with  a  good  grace  go  to 
Parliament  ? — Most  decidedly. 

14,621-  You  think  it  would  be  a  real  national  work 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  would  be  in- 
volved ? — I  should  hope  that  money  would  be  obtained 
partly  from  national  funds  and  partly  from  private 
sources.  1  think  very  often  national  funds  are  very 
dearly  paid  for.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  did  not  have  a.  Parliamentary  vote  it 
would  get  annual  bequests  and  endowments.  But 
directly  an  institution  is  understood  to  have  its  fingers 
in  the  public  purse  any  desire  of  private  persons  to 
assist  it  is  alienated,  because  people  think  the  ex- 
chequer is  so  vast  that  to  throw  their  mites  into  it  is  a 
superfluity. 

14.622.  That  sort  of  thing  would  have  to  be  brought 
about  gradually  ? — Yes. 

14.623.  In  the  first  place  the  existing  institutions 
might  be  made  use  of  for  that  higher  study  as  well  as 
the  lower  study  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  done 
gradually. 

14.624.  There  might  be  teaching  of  that  sort  con- 
nected with  University  College  and  King's  College,  so 
that  they  might  carry  out  that  work  in  connexion  with 
the  other  graduate  work  ? — Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
Faculties  by  the  representation  they  could  make  would 
be  of  immense  assistance  to  the  teaching  bodies  ;  that 
they  would  obtain  endowments  for  them  by  pointing 
out  defects  and  even  suggesting  where  a  Chair  could 
be  created.  If  the  Faculties  said  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  a  Chair  on  a  subject  at  King's  College 
or  University  College,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
people  would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  money  to  do  it. 

14.625.  And  the  main  organising  work  would  rest 
with  the  Faculties? — Y~es. 

14.626.  Anil  the  detailed  carrying  out  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  work,  such  as  the  examinations,  would 
rest  with  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? — -Yes. 

14.627.  And  the  final  decision  on  all  important 
points  would  rest  with  the  Senate? — Yes. 

14.628.  Ami  upon  that  Senate  you  would  have 
representation  of  the  teaching  institutions  also  ? — 
Certainly.  I  should  compose  the  Senate  partly  of 
representatives  of  the  Crown,  perhaps  the  representa- 
tives of  one  or  two  municipal  institutions,  and,  unless 
Convocation  were  otherwise  dealt  with,  representatives 
of  that  body ;  but  mainly  the  representatives  of  the 
Faculties. 

14.629.  And  in  the  proposal  of  any  charter  you 
would  leave  the  University  a  tolerably  free  hand  to 
adapt  itself  according  to  circumstances  ?— Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly should. 

I4,b30.  All  those  points  with  reference  to  official 
tutors,  distribution  of  prizes,  and  everything  of  that 
sort,  would  be  left  entirely  free  and  open  to  the 
University  ?— Certainly. 

14. 631.  Not  fettering  them  in  any  nay  ? — No,  be- 
cause I  apprehend  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
very  competent  teachers  in  London.  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  be  aide  to  transact  their  own  business 
just  as  efficiently  as  the  teachers  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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W.  T.  T.      bridge.    The  State  does  not  interfere  with  the  roa- 
fl/'j' '  d'I''    nagement  of  those  two  Universities. 
M.A.,  B.Sc.        14^632.  Could  any  use  be  made  of  Chelsea  Gardens 
10  Nov.  1892.   *n  connexion  with  higher  teaching  of  that  kind  ? — 

 Certainly,  the  Chelsea  Botanical  Garden  is  the  only 

botanical  garden  in  London.  A  scheme  is  now.  I 
believe,  before  the  Charity  Commission  for  dealing 
with  it.  Teaching  is  given  there  by  lectures,  and  the 
garden  is  the  only  place  in  London  where  the  students 
of  scientific  institutions  can  see  anything  like  a 
collection  of  plants  growing.  The  pupils  at  the 
Training  Colleges,  the  South  Kensington  people,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
students  make  use  of  it. 

14.633.  This  would  contemplate  not  only  plants, 
but  actual  botanical  laboratories  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
the  Chelsea  Gardens  ? 

14.634.  Yes  ? — The  teaching  of  botany  is  now  given 
as  laboratory  work  in  every  Medical  School,  and  several 
other  institutions  in  the  Metropolis. 

14.635.  That  would  be  teaching  with  reference  to 
graduation  work  ? — Yes. 

14.636.  But  with  reference  to  higher  experimental 
research  work,  and  so  on,  and  the  teaching  of  a  higher 
kind  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out 
at  Chelsea. 

14.637.  A  further  point  in  connexion  with  the 
University  is  its  relation  to  what  is  called  secondary 
teaching  in  London.  A  very  large  amount  of  secondary 
teaching  is  going  on,  partly  in  evening  lectures.  Would 
you  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  University. 
There  is  a  desire  strongly  expressed  that  the  University 
should  exercise  an  organising  and  regulating  super- 
vision over  institutions  of  that  kind  ? — On  the  whole  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
that  is  the  business  of  the  University  at  all.  I  do  not 
exactly  see  how  it  is  to  be  brought  in.  It  amounts  of 
course  to  a  kind  of  private  study.  Of  course  I  do  not 
wish  to  decry  anything  that  is  doing  good  work ;  but 
for  University  of  London  purposes  this  kind  of  secon- 
dary education  is  not  adequate,  and  the  attempt  to 
pass  a  graduation  examination  on  instruction  of  that 
kind  leads  tn  disaster.  1  do  not  exactly  see  how  that 
can  really  be  brought  within  the  function  of  the 
University  at  all. 

14.638.  It  would  have  to  be  a  separate  function 
appertaining  to  aiid  carried  out  by  some  separate 
committee  ? — Yes.  You  might  of  course  have  a  com- 
mittee for  that.  But  you  might  give  the  committee 
any  other  kind  of  miscellaneous  work  to  do.  I  should 
have  thought  that  kind  of  work  was  rather  the  pro- 
vince of  the  School  Board.  It  does  not  seem  to  me, 
excepting  in  name,  to  be  academic  at  all.  I  must 
confess  that  what  is  called  University  Extension  is  a 
thing  that  is  veiy  difficult  to  make  head  or  tail  of. 
How  you  can  extend  a  University  is  never  clear  to 
me,  and  in  what  respect  this  is  University  work  at  all 
I  have  never  understood.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  a  machinery  of  that  kind 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  adapted  to  deal  with  it. 

14.639.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from 
institutions  of  that  kind,  and  a  very  strong  desire 
expressed  that  the  University  should  take  some  part 
in  it,  that  part  being  general  organising,  and  that  it 
should  exercise  an  influence  over  it  through  its 
recognition  of  their  teaching  as  forming  an  avenue 
partly  to  their  degrees  ? — I  think  that  in  oi'ganising 
any  institution  you  must  have  a  very  clear  and 
definite  idea  of  what  you  are  driving  at,  what  your 
aim  is,  and  what  chance  you  have  of  effecting  it.  I 
regard  this  secondary  education  at  present  as  a  thing 
of  an  extremely  nebulous  character,  and,  as  I  say,  its 
proper  geographical  position  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
what between  the  School  Board  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Those  are  two  organisations  which 
have  to  deal  with  education  which  does  not  rise  to  the 
academical  standard.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this 
secondaiy  education,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  absolutely  useless  or  infertile,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  be  of  any  really  solid  importance  in  the 


academic  field.  A  man  goes  down  to  a  country  town, 
or  a  suburb  of  London,  and  gives  12  lectures  on 
geology.  What  possible  educational  value  can  that 
have  ?  It  may  stimulate  some  of  the  middle-class 
people  to  take  a  little  more  interest  in  geology  than 
they  did  before,  and  implant  in  their  minds  some  idea 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  but  imagine  any 
miserable  person  who  has  pursued  an  extension  course 
in  geology  going  up  for  his  degree  at  the  University 
of  London.  Of  course  the  thing  is  inadequate.  It  is 
simply  the  semblance  of  teaching  without  the  sub- 
stance. 

14.640.  It  is  represented  to  us  that  there  is  really 
very  good  teaching  going  on  ? — There  are  very  able 
and  distinguished  persons  who  are  good  enough  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  and  of  course  they  are  tolerably 
cheerful  about  it,  but  if  you  ask  what  they  really 
think  of  the  thing,  and  the  utility  of  it,  you  get  a  very 
different  story  indeed. 

14.641.  It  was  told  to  us  that  it  was  very  valuable 
and  important  work,  and  that  the  men  learnt  a  good 
deal? — All  lean  say  is  this.  Of  course  I  express 
my  own  ideas,  and,  as  I  am  outside  the  educatioual 
world  now,  I  express  my  ideas  with  the  most  extreme 
diffidence.  I  should  like  to  see  in  London  a  Univer- 
sity to  begin  with,  and  we  might  talk  about  extending 
it  afterwards. 

14.642.  Then  there  is  another  direction  in  which  it 
is  asked  to  extend  its  influence,  and  that  is  in  the 
technical  teaching — engineering  ? — I  must  venture  to 
say  that  I  think  this  is  absolutely  monstrous.  If  a 
University  is  to  teach  everything  it  will  teach 
nothing.  If  you  are  to  begin  with  medicine  and 
finish  with  shoemaking  the  problem  is  simply  hopeless. 

14.643.  It  did  not  propose  that  the  University 
should  teach,  but  that  the  University  should  recog- 
nise ? — There  is  a  fallacy  which  lurks  in  that,  because 
if  you  control  teaching  it  comes  to  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  if  you  teach.  If  we  are  asked  to  take 
up  technical  education  it  is  with  a  view  to  driving  that 
technical  education,  and  qui  facii  per  alium  facit 
per  se.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  really.  I  should 
advise  that  the  University  should  not  meddle  with 
technical  education  at  all.  I  think  that  belongs  to  the 
County  Council,  and  I  should  leave  it  there. 

14.644.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  University  to 
carry  on  its  business  on  the  main  lines  which  you  have 
laid  down  ? — Yes.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  present  day  is  trying  to  do  too  much,  and  doing 
it  very  indifferently. 

14.645.  A  very  important  point  occurs  with  regard 
to  how  this  is  to  be  done.  You  are  aware  that  no 
Charter  can  be  proposed  to  Parliament  without  the 
assent  of  Convocation.  A  new  Charter  would  be 
required  ? — I  should  make  short  work  of  it  if  you  can 
get  the  Ministry  to  do  it.  I  think  the  thing  must  be 
done  by  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  reasoned  with 
and  talked  to  Convocation  long  enough,  and  why  such 
an  extraordinary  body  was  ever  called  into  existence 
I  cannot  conceive.  What  happens  is  this.  Convoca- 
tion is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
you  may  go  and  talk  with  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
quence at  one  meeting,  and  carry  a  unanimous  vote ; 
then  directly  the  thing  appears  in  the  paper  you 
may  have  another  meeting  summoned  next  week,  and 
a  special  train  run  down  from  the  North  of  England, 
and  the  whole  thing  will  be  reversed.  It  is  perpe- 
tually coming  to  life  like  a  polypus  which  has  been 
chopped  up.  There  is  no  end  to  its  political  vitality. 
We  must  treat  Convocation  as  it  exists,  because  you 
remember  it  still  possesses  a  Parliamentary  franchise, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  extinguished.  We  must 
treat  it  with  respect,  but  we  must  not  allow  Convoca- 
tion to  have  the  mischievous  power  of  simply  ob- 
structing everything. 

14,616.  You  would  recommend  an  application  to 
Parliament  direct,  without  reference  to  Convocation  ? 
— Certainly.  I  think  the  Charter  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity would  have  to  be  incorporated  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 
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14.647.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  are  two  pointy  I  want 
to  be  quite  clear  upon.  1  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  that  the  teachers  at  the  higher  educational 
institutions  in  London  ought  to  be  represented^  and 
iorm  the  Faculty,  and  through  the  Faculty  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  ;  but 
am  I  right  in  thinking  that  on  the  other  hand  you  are 
of  opinion  that  as  institutions  they  ought  not  to  be 
represented  on  the  Senate  ? — I  do  not  think  myself 
that  the  point  is  very  material.  I  have  not  a  very 
strong  opinion  about  it.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
draw  the  line.  I  think  if  bodies  like  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  great  Medical  Corporations,  King's  College 
and  the  University  College  would  like  representation 
on  the  Senate,  and  would  ask  for  it,  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing  perhaps  to  give  it  them.  But  I  see 
an  extreme  difficulty  in  saying  at  what  particular 
institution  you  are  to  stop  the  senatorial  representa- 
tion, and  how  you  are  to  make  the  selection. 

14.648.  You  propose  to  recognise  various  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  Faculty  representation  ? — 
Yes. 

14.649.  And  you  propose  to  put  all  the  professors 
in  the  same  department  into  one  body,  and  make  them 
the  Faculty  in  their  own  particular  department  ? — Yes. 

14.650.  Why  should  you  not  do  the  same  with  the 
institutions,  and  make  a  kind  of  school  representation 
in  the  different  branches.  Why  could  you  not  treat 
the  institutions  as  you  do  the  professors,  and  make 
them  send  up  a  contributory  representation  to  the 
Senate  ?  That  would  get  rid  to  some  extent  of  the 
difficulty  you  propose  ? — Yes.  I  think  there  would 
be  no  objection,  but  I  might  say  that  I  have  not 
occupied  myself  very  much  with  the  constructive 
details.  I  have  rather  fixed  my  mind  on  the  extreme 
importance  of  bringing  the  persons  who  teach  into  the 
life  of  the  University,  and  I  have  not  followed  my 
train  of  thought  very  much  beyond  that. 

14.651.  There  is  one  point  which  is  rather  vital, 
which  von  have  referred  to,  and  which  we  shall  have 
to  consider  very  carefully.  You  may  remember 
perhaps  that  the  earlier  proposals  of  the  Senate  give 
to  the  Faculties  a  considerable  consultative  power,  at 
the  same  time  also  constitute  Boards  of  Studies.  The 
earlier  Commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Selborne, 
reported  against  giving  the  Faculties  any  consultative 
power,  and  limited  them  to  electoral  functions.  From 
your  evidence  to-day  I  understand  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  other  view,  that  you  would  rather  give 
the  Faculties  consultative  powers,  and  let  the  Boards 
of  Studies  have  wider  executive  functions  ? — I  thought 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  Commission  reducing  the 
Faculties  to  electoral  boards  was  one  of  the  most 
futile  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind.  The 
very  essence  of  the  re-construction  of  the  University 
of  London,  is  to  meet  the  grievances  which  the 
teachers  have  never  ceased  to  express,  that  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  University  ;  and 
the  essential  principle  upon  which  the  re-construction 
must  be  based  is  to  bring  the  teachers  into  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  give  them  power  to  ventilate  and 
discuss  every  conceivable  thing  which  relates  to  the 
promotion  of  the  teaching  of  their  subjects. 

14.652.  And  that  you  think  would  not  be  adequately 
done  by  allowing  them  simply  to  elect  representa- 
tives ? — Certainly  not.  The  important  thing  is  to  get 
the  teachers'  opinions- — to  get  them  to  meet  together 
and  to  discuss.  As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  at  the 
present  moment  people  very  much  doubt  whether 
chemistry  is  taught  in  schools  or  elsewhere  in  the 
right  way.  One  man  proposes  one  method  and  another 
proposes  another.  But  if  you  could  get  all  the 
teachers  of  chemistry — people  who  know  the  business 
thoroughly — and  get  them  to  discuss  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  same  room,  you  would  probablv 
arrive  at  something  whien  was  practically  valuable. 

14.653.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  There  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  little  ambiguity  with  regard  to  the  terms  you  used 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  Faculties.  There 
is  the  difficulty  in  admitting  institutions  that  if  you 
admit  them  en  bloc  as  a  whole  you  limit  the  Univer- 


sity action  to  those  institutions  and  make  them  too  W.T.T. 
narrow.    Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  feasible    j^a'  11  s' 
scheme,  and  perhaps  a   better  one,  to  reserve  the  "' 
power  of  admission  to  the  Faculty  itself,  and  to  mnke    in  Nov.  1892. 

it  rest  on  personal  and  professional  qualifications  ? —  

Well,  if  one  did  that,  one  would  lose  the  valuable 
power  of  putting  some  pressure  through  the  central  . 
University  on  particular  institutions. 

14.654.  Except  that  the  Faculty  or  collected 
Faculties  would  then  have  the  power  reserved  to  them 
of  not  admitting  the  teacher  of  an  institution  of  which 
they  did  not  approve.  Would  not  that  be  the  easiest 
and  most  manageable  method  ? — The  suggestion  is  to 
make  the  admission  to  the  Faculties  personal  to 
individuals. 

14.655.  Of  course  the  Faculty  could,  if  it  liked, 
attach  it  to  the  particular  qualification  or  the  profes- 
sor in  certain  colleges,  but  it  would  not  be  admitting 
the  whole  teachers  of  the  institution  en  bloc,  nor 
would  it  necessarily  be  excluding  a  teacher  who  did 
not  belong  to  a  different  institution.  There  are 
different  cases  to  meet,  those  of  organised  colleges, 
like  University  College  and  King's  College,  and  those 
like  the  Royal  College  of  Science  which  it  might  be 
better  to  admit  as  individual  professors  than  as  insti- 
tutions to  come  directly  under  University  guidance  ? 
—Yes. 

1-1,656.  Do  you  see  special  difficulties  in  that 
course  ?  —  I  think  it  might  be  more  difficult  in 
practice. 

14.657.  For  instance,  some  times  there  is  a  pro- 
fessor, or  one  who  has  the  title  of  professor  who  has 
little  or  no  distinction  and  who  has  nothing  more 
than  a  titular  connexion  with  the  institution.  On 
the  other  hand  one  has  sometimes  a  demonstrator, 
who  is  a  person  of  very  high  and  marked  scientific 
distinction.  The  University  perhaps  may  wish  to 
admit  the  demonstrator  and  exclude  the  professor  ? — 
I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  that  very  well.  That 
would  be  rather  a  drastic  sort  of  discipline.  The 
demonstrator  must  bide  his  time.  When  he  reaches 
professorial  rank  I  think  it  would  be  time  for  him  to 
be  admitted.  I  think  it  would  be  a  strong  thing  to 
take  a  man's  demonstrator  and  to  exclude  the  man 
himself. 

14.658.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  the  man's  own 
demonstrator,  but  I  mean  a  person  who  had  the  title 
of  professor  in  some  small  and  rather  trifling  institu- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  a  demonstrator  who  had 
attained  high  distinction  ? — I  think  I  should  leave  it 
to  the  Senate  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Faculties 
subsequently.  I  do  not  think  you  can  meet  every 
conceivable  contingency. 

14.659.  Except  by  leaving  it  free  to  the  Faculty  to 
accept  or  reject? — That  is  practically,  I  suppose, 
what  it  would  come  to. 

14.660.  I  did  not  know  how  far  you  had  thought 
that  out  ? — I  have  not  thought  out  the  constructive 
details  as  I  frankly  admit. 

14.661.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  In  the  excellent 
article  on  the  University  of  London,  which  you  con- 
tributed some  time  ago  to  "Nature,"  you  set  our 
clearly  the  points  which  you  have  mentioned  now. 
What  you  say  there  is  what  we  should  accept  the 
existing  University  as  a  foundation,  and  should  strive 
to  remove  its  defects  and  give  it  higher  work  to  do. 
You  have  explained  to  us  very  clearly  what  modifica- 
tions you  would  introduce  into  the  University  of 
London  with  reference  to  the  examinations  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  representation  of  teaching 
institutions.  I  think  a  point  you  principally  enforced 
in  your  article  was  the  necessity  of  making  the 
Faculties  bodies  which  should  be  deliberative  ? — Yes. 

14.662.  You  attach  much  importance  to  giving  the 
teachers  opportunity  for  free  discussion  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  examinations  ? — Yes. 

14e663.  After  you  luive  dealt  with  those  questions, 
i.e.,  with  everything  which  relates  to  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  University  for  examining  purposes,  you 
say  that  even  if  this  were  accomplished  the  real 
academic  need  of  London  is  left  perfectly  untouched  ; 
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W.  T.  T.  and  you  go  on  to  say  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
M^A  '  B^c     University  of  London  provided  with  a  body  of  superior 

"  "  _]  '  c'    professors  who  would  not  merely  add  to  its  distinc- 

10  Nov.  1892.   tl0n  by  their  own  labours  and  public  instruction, 

 ,   but  would  guide  the  studies  and  researches  of  the 

young  graduates.  Then  you  tell  us,  in  further 
explanation  of  that  general  view  to-day,  that  the 
establishment  of  endowed  professorships  would  hot 
be  the  full  realisation  of  it.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  explain  to  us  a  little  more  fully  what  else 
would  be  wanted  besides  the  creation  of  endowed  pro- 
fessorships ? — It  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  endowed  Chairs  should  have  attached 
to  them  laboratories  and  accommodation  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  teaching  as  I  contemplate. 

14.664.  So  that  probably  much  the  larger  expendi- 
ture would  be  for  that,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

14.665.  The  mere  endowment  of  professors  would 
be  relatively  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish  ? — Yes.  The 
gradual  foundation  of  first-chiss  laboratories  would  be 
a  very  costly  thing. 

14.666.  I  suppose  you  would  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  attempt  to  do  this  in  any  other  way 
than  gradually  ? — I  think  all  gigantic  undertakings  of 
this  kind  are  better  accomplished  gradually.  One  has 
to  feel  one's  way  very  much  so  as  to  avoid  costly  and 
disheartening  mistakes.  If  one  only  saw  one  Chair 
founded  at  the  University  of  London  with  its  appro- 
priate teaching,  the  experience  which  the  University 
would  gain  in  connexion  with  the  Chair  and  the  teach- 
ing in  connexion  with  it  would  be  valuable  in  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  other  Chairs. 

14.667.  Can  you  mention  three  or  four  subjects  in 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  institutes  for 
study  ? — I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  think  that 
Physics, Physiology, and  Comparative  Anatomy  would 
be  three  subjects  I  should  like  to  see  begun  with  as 
early  as  any  other. 

14.668.  You  referred  to  the  organisation  of  German 
Universities.  I  think  we  quite  clearly  understand 
that  you  would  neither  wish  to  introduce  the  mode  of 
government  of  a  German  University  nor  the  mode  of 
examination  which  is  adopted  there;  but  you  would 
hold  to  our  present  mode  of  examination,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  so  well  carried  out  by  the  University  of 
London  and  its  examiners,  but  you  would  adopt  what 
is  really  the  essential  part  of  the  German  Universities, 
viz.,  the  institutions  for  the  higher  study  ? — Yes,  most 
distinctly. 

14.669.  If  we  did  not  recommend  a  scheme  in- 
cluding that,  we  should  accomplish  very  little  for  the 
academic  needs  of  London  ? — If  there  is  not  some 
provision  for  the  higher  teaching  I  do  not  see  why  the 
present  machinery  might  not  just  as  well  go  on  as 
it  is. 

14.670.  Would  you  tell  ug,  quite  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  representation,  what  sort  of  body 
would  be  best  for  managing  such  a  University  as  you 
contemplate,  I  meau  to  say,  as  to  its  constitution. 
For  example,  ought  it  to  consist  half  of  men  of  action 
and  half  of  men  of  science  and  lilerature,  or  do  you 
think  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  have  a  body  which 
would  consist  simply  of  business  men  representing  the 
interests  of  the  public  ? — In  the  Australian  Uni- 
versities, which  are  comparatively  modern,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  practically  of  great  importance  to  have 
in  the  Supreme  Governing  Body  one  or  two  men  of 
first-rate  municipal  ability.  They  are  a  very  valuable 
element;  they  bring  into  the  Senate  administrative 
ability  in  which  teachers  and  professors  are  sometimes 
not  very  strong.  But  then,  of  course,  you  must  have, 
in  controlling  an  educational  establishment,  a  large 
proportion  of  persons  who  know  something  practically 
about  education,  and  who  are  not  too  remote  -rom 
their  knowledge.  That  is  an  extremely  important 
point.  It  is  net  sufficient  to  have  on  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University  a  man  who  at  some  distant 
period  has  had  to  (Jo  with  teaching.  He  must  be 
sufficiently  near  the  practical  experience  of  teaching 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  business  that  comes 


before  him,  and  have  some  idea  as  to  in  what  direction 
it  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

14.671.  But  would  not  a  body  consisting  simplv  of 
administrative  persons  be  effectually  guided  by  such 
Boards  of  Faculties  as  you  propose  ? — Not  altogether. 
My  experience  of  the  Senate  of  London  University  is 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  in  a  short  time  to  a 
body  of  gentlemen  even  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence some  piece  of  educational  business,  supposing 
they  are  entirely  laymen.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have 
a  nucleus  of  persons  who  at  once  see  what  the  nature 
of  the  business  is,  and  who  can  inform  their  colleagues, 
and  so  enable  the  Senate  or  governing  body  to  come 
rapidly  to  a  decision. 

14.672.  What  proportion  do  you  think  you  ought 
to  have  of  experts  and  men  of  business  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  want  more  than  a  nucleus  of  men  of 
business.  But  then  in  a  body  like  the  London  Uni- 
versity you  must  not  have  merely  some  distinguished 
men  of  business,  but  you  ought  to  have  some  persons 
of  ministerial  rank.  I  think  that  is  of  very  great 
importance.  I  think  it  is  carried  too  far  on  the 
present  Senate,  because  there  are  so  many  persons  of 
Cabinet  rank  on  the  present  Senate,  that  what 
practically  happens  is  that  they  never  attend  the 
meetings  unless  when  they  are  in  opposition.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  come  down  in  their  afternoons 
of  leisure,  and,  though  they  are  generally  sympathetic 
and  try  to  do  their  best,  they  have  absolutely  no  touch 
with  what  is  going  on. 

14.673.  Then  the  general  result  is  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  stronger  representation,  both  of  literature 
and  science  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  than 
exists  at  present  ? — Yes.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  you  have  persons  upon  the  Senate  who  are  more 
conversant  than  they  are  at  present  with  the  business 
that  they  have  to  transact. 

14.674.  Supposing  the  University  was  able  to 
undertake  the  higher  function  which  you  have  been 
speaking  of,  are  you  quite  certain  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  recommendations  and  details  with  that 
view,  i.e.,  with  a  view  to  the  higher  teaching,  should 
be  committed  to  the  Boards  of  Faculties  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  refer  it  later  to  a  committee  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Senate,  a 
committee  of  its  own  body,  I  mean  ? — With  regard  to 
what  ? 

14,67o.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new 
professorships,  extension  of  particular  branches  of 
teaching,  doing  what  is  necessary  for  what  you  spoke 
of  as  post-graduate  teaching? — I  think  I  could  not 
have  made  myself  perfectly  clear.  The  post-graduate 
teaching  I  desire  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
University  itself,  but  the  Faculties,  I  think,  should  be 
allowed  tae  utmost  liberty  to  occupy  themselves  with 
anything  relating  to  graduate  teaching  in  the  Metro- 
polis itself. 

14.676.  That  I  quite  understand.  I  had  though 
you  considered  that  the  Board  of  Faculties  would  be 
the  proper  body  for  the  University  to  refer  question0 
relating  to  the  higher  teaching  to  as  well  ? — When  I 
said  "  higher  "  I  simply  meant  academic  teaching.  I 
do  not  think  the  University  professors  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Faculty.  They  would  be  persons  of 
such  eminence  that  they  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

14.677.  What  I  meant  was  rather  the  bringing 
into  existence  the  higher  teaching  ? — In  a  matter  of 
that  kind  where  a  work  is  so  desirable  I  would  not 
scorn  anybody's  help  in  getting  it  done.  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  who  sets  the  ball  rolling  so  long  as  it 
arrives. 

14.678.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  I  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  on  the  principles  which  you  have  ex- 
pounded so  lucidly,  but  there  is  one  question  of  detail 
on  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  that  is,  the 
relation  between  what  you  call  private  students  and 
the  taught  students.  You  said  that  you  had  had  to 
reject  students  who  showed  as  much  ability  and  in- 
dustry as  those  who  were  passed.  Was  it  know- 
lodge  in  which  they  were  deficient  ? — Yes.    Of  course 
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an  experienced  examiner — and  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  too  many  years'  experience — when  he  reads  a 
paper  can  see  at  once,  not  merely  the  character  of  the 
instruction,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of 
the  student  himself.  What  I  meant  was  that  a  great 
many  of  the  persons  that  I  rejected  because  they  gave 
obsolete  and  absurd  answers  to  straight-forward  ques- 
tions if  they  had  come  under  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher  would  have  acquitted  themselves  respectably. 
For  example,  a  student  in  geology  may  have  read  a 
text  book  50  years  old.  He  may  have  got  that  text 
book  up  in  an  industrious  manner,  but  the  informa- 
tion is  not  such  information  as  you  can  nowadays 
accept.  Therefore,  with  all  respect  to  that  person, 
you  would  have  to  pluck  him,  not  because  lie  is  negli- 
gent and  not  industrious,  but  because  he  has  never 
had  any  teaching. 

14.679.  As  they  show  by  not  knowing  ? — They 
have  never  come  in  contact  with  current  sources  of 
information.  I  wanted  to  say  how  mischievous  this 
private  study  is.  You  see  that  if  such  a  person  had 
come  under  a  competent  teacher  he  would  at  once 
have  been  put  into  a  proper  course,  and  would  have 
arrived  at  a  very  different  result. 

14.680.  I  also  have  had  some  experience  of  ex- 
amining. In  the  case  of  the  person  you  mention,  was 
it  because  his  knowledge  was  not  knowledge,  or  be- 
cause it  was  acquired  from  an  obselete  book  that  you 
rejected  him  ? — It  was  not  knowledge  in  this  sense, 
that  it  was  absolutely  obsolete. 

14.681.  You  could  not  give  marks  for  it  ? — I  could 
not  give  marks.  The  candidate  failed  not  from  any 
want  of  industry. 

14.682.  He  did  Dot  know  enough  fads.  Was  that 
it : — He  did  not  get  enough  qualifying  marks,  so  I 
treated  him  with  respect^  but  without  landing  him 
where  he  wanted  to  go. 

14.683.  You  urged,  and  very  properly,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  appointment  of  some  Regius  Professors.  I  sup- 
pose all  Universities  suffer  from  the  depletion  of  some 
of  their  best  men  ? — No  ;  I  do  uot  think  they  do. 

14.684.  Dublin,  for  instance? —  No;  not  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  1  mean  the  University  of  Dublin 
has  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Mathematics  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 

14.685.  Then,  if  Dublin  would  not  be  an  instance, 
can  you  tell  me  without  difficulty  some  half  dozen  im- 
portant persons  whom  London  has  lost  in  that  way 
lately  ? — We  have  just  lost  Professor  llay-Lankester. 
We  lost  your  neighbour  on  the  Commission  not  very 
long  ago.  There  is  a  person  whom  we  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  occasionally,  but  whom  we  should 
like  to  have  altogether,  Professor  Michael  Foster. 

14.686.  I  should  think  Dublin  could  run  through 
as  many  names.  However,  of  course  you  did  not 
base  your  desire  on  that  alone  ? — No.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  considerable 
list. 

14.687.  You  spoke  about  the  University  extension 
people.  You  said,  "  Some  one  goes  down  to  a  country 
••  town  and  gives  12  lectures  on  Geology ;  what 
"  would  be  the  use  of  people  going  up  for  a  degree 
"  on  that  "  ?  If  those  12  lectures  had  been  given  on 
a  University  lecture  system,  would  there  have  been 
any  use  in  going  up  for  a  degree  on  those  12  lectures  ? 
— No  :  I  should  say  not. 

14.688.  Then  what  is  the  difference  ? — There  is  no 
difference,  except  that  no  University  professor  worthy 
of  the  name  would  be  such  an  impostor  as  to  attempt 
to  teach  Geology  in  12  lectures. 

14.689.  Neither  would  the  University  extension 
lecturer  who  goes  down  to  the  country  town  ? — Yes  ; 
he  does,  indeed. 

14.690.  You  must  begin  somewhere? — What  I 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  1  do  not  understand  in  what 
sense  the  work  that  is  going  on  now  has  any  claim  to 
a  University  character.  As  1  say,  a  man  goes  to  a 
country  town  or  to  a  London  suburb  and  gives  12 
lectures  on  Geology.  I  do  not  say  it  is  destitute  of 
value,  but  I  altogether  protest  against  its  being  called 
in  any  sense  University  work,    It  may  be  breaking 
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the  ground,  or  ventilating  the  subject,  or  stimulating  W.  T.  T. 
interest,  or  anything  you  like  to  call  it,  but  it  cannot  Dyer,  Esq., 
be  seriously  regarded  as  University  education.  "  _J  

14.691.  But  those  very  same  12  lectures  if  given  as    10  Nov  1892 

the  first  12  lectures  in  the  study  of  Geology  by  a  

University  professor  in  a  University  lecture  room 

would  have  been  emphatically  University  work  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  given  as  the  first 
12  lectures.  When  a  man  gives  the  first  1 2  lectures 
on  Geology,  it  is  an  impoverished  course,  but  it  is 
symmetrical  and  logical  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  work  that  I  could  conceive  a  University 
professor  doing  in  a  University  at  all. 

14.692.  But  he  must  begin?—  But  this  man  ends. 
You  cannot  teach  a  large  scientific  subject  in  that 
way.  You  cannot  have  12  lectures  on  a  difficult  sub- 
ject like  Geology,  and  call  it  dealing  with  the  subject 
in  an  educational  sense  at  all. 

14.693.  Do  these  people  call  it  serious? — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  call  it  serious  or  not.  The  sub- 
ject came  up  here,  and  I  was  asked  whether  this  kind 
of  work  ought  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  I  said,  certainly  not.  It  appears 
to  me  that  you  have  now  in  the  country  an  organisa- 
tion for  doing  this  peripatetic  work.  That  is  what  is 
called  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  subsidises  certain  persons  who 
carry  on  this  kind  of  pseudo-academical  work.  1  do 
not  see  why  a  University  wants  to  interfere  with  it. 
Let  them  go  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
There  is  the  machinery  for  doing  the  whole  thing. 

14.694.  I  am  not  in  the  least  dealing  with  your 
general  argument,  I  want  to  know  why  these  12 
lectures  are  not  to  be  treated  as  in  any  sense  approach- 
ing University  work  when  the  same  lectures  would 
be  if  given  in  the  class  room  of  a  University  ? — If  a 
man  gives  12  lectures  on  Geology,  it  is  a  kind  of 
skimming  of  important  points  which  I  have  no  doubt 
is  done  extremely  well,  and  in  a  conscientious  spirit, 
But  I  cannot  conceive  in  a  serious  University  that 
kind  of  sketchy  work  being  done  at  all.  If  you  have 
any  serious  teaching  of  Geology,  you  have  to  settle 
down  to  a  systematic  course.  This  does  not  begin 
with  a  systematic  course  at  all. 

14.695.  You  entirely  disregard  my  terms.  I  say  if 
these  12  lectures  are  properly  arranged  lectures  how 
do  they  differ  from  lectures  given  in  a  University  ? — 
I  really  do  not  understand  your  point.  Assuming  that 
a  man  ijave  a  course  of  70  lectures  on  Geology,  that  is 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject.  But  what  this 
man  does  is  to  go  down  to  a  country  town  and  give  12 
lectures.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  Uni- 
versity course  which,  being  a  fragment,  is  of  very  little 
use.  But  the  things  are  not  comparable  at  all,  as  I 
understand  the  matter. 

14.696.  Why  should  not  another  12  lectures  be 
given  in  the  town  ? — I  mentioned  Geology  because  1 
happen  to  have  an  acquaintance,  a  University 
graduate,  who  gave  this  course  of  teaching,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  did  it  because  of  the  necessity  of  his 
livelihood.  He  is  now  in  a  competent  scientific  posi- 
tion— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  competence — but 
he  said  as  to  the  thing  being  of  the  smallest  use  he 
could  not  hope  that  it  would  be,  because  it  was  such  a 
modicum  of  instruction. 

(Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  do  not  face  my  point. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  further. 

14.697.  (Professor  Sanderso?i.)  Your  point  is  that 
neither  12  lectures  nor  24  lectures  on  Geology  de- 
livered to  an  ignorant  person  would  have  any  good 
effect  in  teaching  him  Geology? — No.  J  think  they 
might  stimulate  general  intelligence,  but  you  must 
have  specimens  demonstrated,  you  must  have  equip- 
ment for  teaching  a  serious  subject  like  Geology 
which  you  cannot  introduce  into  a  village  in  a  peri- 
patetic kind  of  way.  I  do  not  say  the  thing  ought 
not  to  be  done,  but  I  say  it  is  an  educational  expedient 
which  does  not  rise  to  academic  rank.  It  does  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  education  which  is  given  in  a 
University. 
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W.  T.  T  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  That  was  not  in  the  least 
Dyer,  Esq       my  point. 

M.A.,  B.Sc.  14,698.  (Professor  Sidgtvick.)  You  have  a  wide 
10  Nov  1892  accluamtance,  I  think,  with  Universities.  Are  you 
1  _____  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  German  or  Scot- 
tish Universities? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
much  knowledge  of  German  Universities,  but  T  have 
seen  something  of  the  Scotch,  and  something  of  the 
Irish. 

14.699.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  in 
both  the  Scottish  and  German  Universities  the  teach- 
ers have  a  preponderating  influence  in  determining 
the  examination  for  graduation  ? — I  believe  that  is  so 
with  regard  to  the  German  Universities.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Scotch  Universities  the  system  has  been 
recently  changed  by  the  introduction  of  external 
examiners. 

14.700.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  yet  been  so  far 
changed  that  the  professor  has  not  a  preponderating 
influence  in  determining  the  lines  of  the  examina- 
tion ? — I  have  not  examined  in  Scotch  Universities, 
thougli  I  have  been  invited  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  professor  would  preponderate  over  me. 

14.701.  But  if  you  were  appointed  an  external 
examiner  would  you  not  generally  think  it  your 
duty  to  follow  the  line  of  study  that  the  professor 
nad  adopted  ?  May  I  give  an  illustration  ?  Replying 
to  the  Chairman  you  spoke  of  the  bad  tendency  of 
the  Mathematical  Department  of  the  University  of 
London  as  it  is  now  existing  to  follow  the  lines  of 
Cambridge  r — I  did  not  mean  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
tendency,  I  thought  it  was  not  obviously  necessary 
that  it  should  follow  them. 

14.702.  I  suppose  if  you  were  appointed  examiner 
in  mathematics  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  you 
would  think  it  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  follow 
the  lines  of  study  laid  down  by  that  University,  rather 
than  the  lines  of  study  laid  down  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  or  the  University  of  Dublin? — I  should 
give,  of  course,  some  consideration  to  the  general 
style  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  at  Cambridge,  but 
I  certainly  should  not  think  it  my  duty  to  confine  my 
method  of  examination  to  local  lines,  because  1  take 
it  that  the  precise  object  of  appointing  an  external 
examiner  is  to  introduce  an  external  clement  into  the 
examination  paper.  Having  recently  examined  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  I  may  say  that  I  set  the 
papers  simply  from  my  experience  as  examiner  of  the 
kind  of  papers  that  ought  to  be  answered,  and  with- 
out giving  any  particular  weight  to  the  local  method 
of  teaching.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  my  function 
to  inquire  into  that. 

14.703.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  system  both 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford  under  which  the  exami- 
nations are  determined  ? — Of  course,  I  am  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  I  have  been  a  Cambridge  examiner.  I 
have  seen  the  two. 

14.704.  Do  you  approve  of  the  degree  of  control 
which,  in  an  indirect  way,  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  body  of  resident  teachers  have  over  the 
examinations  through  the  Boards  of  Studies ;  or  do 
you  think  they  have  too  much  ? — Things  have  altered 
a  good  deal  since  the  time  I  took  my  degree  at  Oxford, 
but  in  my  day  I  think  there  was  a  remarkable  freedom 
in  the  Honours  Examinations  at  Oxford,  which  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  really  important.  Within 
certain  limits  you  presented  at  any  rate  in  the 
Science  School  a  schedule  of  subjects  for  examination. 
You  gave  examiners  with  ample  notice  the  schedule  of 
subjects  from  which  you  were  prepared  to  be  examined, 
and  they  examined. 

14,70.5.  I  suppose,  however,  we  may  say  that  there 
is  so  much  local  diversity  in  the  organisation  of  the 
examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively, 
that  suppose  any  legislation  made  it  necessary  for 
Cambridge  men  to  go  the  Oxford  examination  or  for 
Oxford  men  to  go  to  the  Cambridge  examination  that 
would  immediately  depress  the  teaching  of  the  Uni- 
versity so  subordinated  ? — I  should  really  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  not.  Of  course  there  are' 
points  in  some  of  the  principal  subjects  taught  at  the 


two  Universities,  in  which  the  teaching  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  local 
character.  I  suppose  the  Mathematical  School  at 
Oxford  is  not  quite  on  the  Cambridge  lines,  or  the 
Dublin  School,  and  there  might  be  some  little 
difference  in  the  results  if  the  examiners,  and  the 
candidates  of  the  two  Universities  were  interchanged, 
but  I  should  say  with  regard  to  the  Science  school 
there  is  no  particular  difference. 

14,706.  With  regard  to  another  point  as  to  your 
proposed  University  professoriate,  I  presume  the 
advanced  teaching  you  would  desire  is  now  carried 
on  in  the  German  Universities  ? — Yes;  of  course  we 
had  at  the  best  period  of  his  career,  Professor  Hoff- 
mann in  Loudon,  and  he  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
University  of  Berlin.  We  can  hardly  say  that  we 
have  at  the  present  moment  anybody  of  the  European 
calibre  of  Professor  Hoffmann. 

14,706.  Is  there  any  tendency  in  the  organisation 
of  the  German  Universities,  as  far  as  you  know,  to 
make  the  kind  of  separation  that  you  have  suggested 
between  the  advanced  teaching  and  the  elementary 
teaching,  so  that  each  is  committed  to  an  entirely 
different  body  of  professors  located  in  a  different  set  of 
buildings  ? — I  understand  it  arises  in  this  way.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  Universities  in  Germany  and 
these  Universities  are  subject  to  a  competition  to  keep 
up  their  reputation.  That  reputation  largely  depends 
on  the  distinction  of  the  professors  attached  to  their 
body.  Of  course,  when  a  man  in  a  German  Univer- 
sity has  an  external  reputation,  and  what  is  called  an 
European  position,  he  can  largely  dictate  terms  to  his 
employers.  He  can  say,  for  example :  I  am  now 
"  engaged  in  a  very  important  work  with  my  ad- 
"  vanced  pupils.  I  am  not  going  to  be  bothered 
"  with  the  elementary  teaching.  You  must  get  soine- 
"  body  to  do  the  elementary  teaching "  :  and  they 
are  obliged  to  do  so.  So  you  get  a  distinction  in  the 
German  Universities  between  the  junior  men  who  do 
the  graduate  work,  and  the  older  men  who  do  the 
post-graduate  work,  as  long  as  their  faculties  are  un- 
impaired. I  take  it  that  the  distinction  grows  up 
somewhat  in  that  way. 

14.708.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  a  distinguished 
professor  takes  the  general  course  which  a  large  body 
of  students  attend,  and  is  it  not  now — as  it  certainly 
was  12  years  ago  when  I  made  special  inquiries  on  the 
subject — the  prevailing  view  in  Germany  that  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  their  system  is  that  the  widening  of 
the  influence  of  the  greatest  men  that  is  thus  secured  ? 
— Of  course  I  may  say  frankly  that  I  am  only  speaking 
second-hand.  I  have  made  inquiries  on  that  point. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  the  very  distinguished 
people  will  sometimes  take  the  general  course — speak- 
ing frankly — on  pecuniary  grounds,  because  they  get 
a  very  lucrative  source  of  income.  But  it  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  they  go  into  the  lecture  room, 
and  give  a  highly  stimulating  lecture,  but  the  burden 
of  demonstrating  falls  on  junior  men.  You  will  not 
get  a  distinguished  man  to  spend  the  whole  day  on 
the  preliminary  teaching  of  beginners.  He  will  not 
mind  giving  to  a  largely  attended  lecture  room  a  lecture 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  that  leaves  him  the 
rest  of  his  day  free  for  the  other  advanced  work,  and 
the  privat  docenten,  and  the  junior  teachers  carry  on 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

14.709.  Then  do  not  you  think  his  share  in  the 
general  work  of  the  teaching  of  the  students  generally 
is  a  valuable  share,  and  one  that  you  would  desire  to 
maintain  ? — I  think  so,  but  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  how  you  organise  it.  The  thing  is  that  here 
in  London  in  most  of  our  teaching  institutions  a  single 
professor  has  to  do  the  whole  thing ;  he  has  to  teach 
beginners,  and  he  has  to  teach  advanced  pupils.  The 
whole  burden  of  my  argument  only  amounted  to  this, 
that  now-a-days  it  is  more  than  any  one  human  being 
could  do.  I  suggested  a  classification  of  the  teaching 
by  which  the  elementary  teaching  might  be  committed 
to  one  set  of  men,  and  the  post-graduate  teaching  to 
the  other,  simply  as  one  mode  of  relieving  the  burden. 
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14.710.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
University  College,  of  which  you  spoke  ?— Yes,  to 
some  extent. 

14.711.  It  would  appear  from  a  paper  before  me  

the  Report  of  the  Daan— that  the  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry has  two  assistant  professors,  I  believe  there  is 
a  third  assistant  who  is  not  a  professor,  and  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  research  is  done  in  the  labora- 
tory. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  University 
College  there  is  already  to  some  extent  the  kind  of 
differentiation  you  would  desire?  Yes. 

14.712.  You  would  not  wish  to  put  an  end  to  Uni- 
versity College  for  research  work  ?— Certainly  not. 
The  whole  drift  of  my  evidence  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  interference  with  existing  institutions,  and 
their  natural  development,  as  little  as  possible.  But 
I  still  think  that  there  is  room,  notwithstanding  all 
the  work  done  at  University  Colle-e,  the  College  of 
Science,  and  other  places,  for  somebody  at  the  top  of 
the  tree,  as  it  were,  who  should  be  a  kind  of  leader  of 
the  chemical  body. 

14.713.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  insist  strongly  that  to 
make  the  new  University  a  success  the  machinery  of 
the  organisation  should  be  as  simple  &?  possible,  do 
you  not  ?— Yes,  I  do,  because  the  development  of 'the 
University  must  be,  to  some  extent,  experimental, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  unwise  to  start  with 
too  rigid  machinery  which  you  cannot  modify,  as  the 
experiment  advances.  I  think  by  having  the  whole 
organisation  as  simple  as  possible  there  is  a  much 
better  chance  for  its  developing  in  a  way  which  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

14.714.  And  in  your  scheme  the  Faculty  and  the 
Senate  would  both  discuss  the  main  lines  of  educa- 
tional policy  upon  which  the  teaching  and  education 
should  be  conducted,  and  upon  which  the  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted,  but  you  would  leave  to  the 
Boards  of  Studies  all  those  minor  questions  with 
which  an  executive  has  to  deal,  and  probably  you 
would  have  in  the  Senate  also  a  small  body  to  deal 
with  similar  questions  which  would  come  before  them  ? 
— Yes. 

14.715.  Leaving  therefore  the  Senate  and  the 
h  acuity  free  to  deal  with  the  greater  problems  what 
we  might  call  the  educational  policy  of  the  institution  ? 
— Yes. 

14.716.  Bat  not  with  the  executive  details  ?  —No. 

14.717.  You  would  leave  the  executive  details  in 
the  hands  of  small  and  select  committees,  standing 
committees  ? — Certainly.  b 

14.718.  (Mr.  Anstle.)  I  want  to  get  your  full  view 
with  regard  to  this  University  extension  matter  Sup  - 
pose  that,  in  addition  to  the  12  or  24  lectures  on 
Geology,  or  any  similar  subject,  there  were  classes  for 
tuition  similar  to  the  tutorial  tuition  carried  on  at 
Universities,  and  examinations  founded  upon  that 
combined  machinery  of  lectures  and  tutorial  instruc- 
tion, in  that  case  will  your  answer  be  the  same,  that  it 
was  not  at  all  within  the  range  of  University  instruc- 
tion ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be.  Of  course 
you  can  have  every  connecting  link  between  Uni- 


versity instruction  and  the  merest  popular  skimming 
ot  a  subject.    Putting  the  thing  in  that  way  it  is  im- 
possible to  absolutely  draw  the  line,  but  I  still  remain 
of  the  opinion  that  this  peripatetic  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge rather  belongs  to  the  field  of  general  State 
education,  and  it  is  not  to  my  mind  an  academic 
matter  at  all.    As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  a  certain  utility  is  belonging  to  it ;  but  I 
think  it  is  not  necessary  to  mix  up  the  work  which  is 
carried  on  in  a  definite  centre  with  definite  laboratories 
definite  staff,  and  definite  appliances,  with  this  more 
or  less  impromptu  and  missionary  work  which  is  ear- 
ned on  m  the  country.  I  think  it  should  be  dealt  with 
by  some  organisation  like  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, or  the  School  Board,  or  the  County  Council  I 
mean  it  is  a  part  of  the  State  work.    I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  ot  an  academic  character.    To  my  mind,  academic- 
work  implies  a  defined  academic  centre. 

_  14,719.  To  the  extent  to  which  education  of  that 
kind  proceeded  upon  the  best  methods  of  academic 
teaching,  including  practical  work,  it  would  assimilate 
itself  to  the  trust  kind  of  University  teaching,  would 
it  not  ?—  les  ;  it  gradually  develops  into  it. 

14.720.  There  would  still  remain  a  large  residuum 
of  a  more  general  and  vague  kind  ?_I  might  simplify 
the  difficulty  by  saying  that  my  main  objection  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  University  extension  work  is  the 
impossibility  of  accompanying  it  with  any  actual 
practical  instruction.  It  is  obvious  that  a  man  cannot 
go  down  to  an  out-of-the-way  place  with  a  laboratory 
in  his  carpet  bag.  My  notion  of  the  scientific  side  of 
University  study  is  that  there  you  have  a  full  equip- 
ment, so  that  not  merely  do  you  have  the  instruction  in 
the  lecture  room,  but  you  see  the  phenomena.  When 
a  man  goes  into  the  country  to  give  a  lecture  he 
cannot  take  a  laboratory  with  him.  Tt  is  a  mutilated 
expedient  You  only  get  a  bit  of  the  University 
system.  It  is  absurd  to  call  it  University  extension  • 
it  is  simply  the  protusion  of  a  single  filament  from  a 
vast  organism. 

14.721.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  assume  for  a 
moment  is  that  in  a  special  or  inner  circle  of  the 
kind  that  lam  referring  to  those  opportunities  are 
provided  for  a  student.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  would 
approximate  very  much  to  University  teaching  But 
if  you  leave  out  of  account  that  inner  circle?  does  it 
not  seem  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  body 
intermediate  between  University  extension  and  merely 
elementary  teaching  which  would  take  charge  in  a 
local  sense  of  education  of  that  kind.  Would  it  not 
be  desirable  that  there  should  be  constituted,  if 
possible,  in  the  Metropolis  some  body  which,  perhaps 
with  the  assistance  of  University  direction,  should  be 
charged  with  the  function  of  controlling  and  stimu- 
lating secondary  education  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  University  to  give  advice  in  the  matter, 
but  1  think  the  thing  is  essentially  municipal.  I 
think  the  County  Council  is  the  proper  body  to 
organise  this  movement,  and  it  might  apply  for 
general  advice  to  the  University,  which,  of  course,  as 
an  expert  would  give  it. 


W.  T.  T. 
Dyer,  Esq., 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 

10  Nov.  1812. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


14,722.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of  Physio- 
logy  at  Cambridge  ?— Y*s.  J 

o  n4'72?'  Wei'e  forme,1y  Professor  at  University 

College  ?— Yes,  in  London.  ' 

mw-724'  7T  haVf ,  thouSht  a  g^d  deal  about  this 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  University 
for  London.  Would  you  tell  us  your  views.  In  thl 
test  place,  you  say  the  advancement  of  learning 
(research,  investigation)  is  a  function  of  a  Univer- 
sity as  important  at  least  as  the  care  of  education 
•  teaching).     I  hen  you  say  this  is  perhaps  especially 

the  paper  you  have  been  good  enough  to  hand  in.  In 

ZkelVf^15  SCheme  d°  think  J™  could 

make  use  of  the  existing  University  of  London,  or  do 
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you  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  start  afresh 
and  establish  a  new  University  ?— In  what  I  have  put 
down  there  I  have  just  placed  some  statements  in 
sequence  which  show  how  I  am  led  more  or  less  to 
answer  your  question.  Perhaps  I  might  repeat  those 
before  1  attempt  to  answer  your  question  exactly.  1 
should  say  that  what  I  have  to  say  here  before  the 
Commission  amounts  rather,  it  seems  to  me,  to  common 
place  truisms  than  anything  else.  A  great  deal  of 
tins  question  must  depend  upon  the  management  of 
details  and  I  do  not  feel,  although  the  matter  has 
been  before  me  some  time,  that  I  have  sufficiently 
thought  over  the  subject  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to 
the  matter  in  detail.  But  I  start  with  the  first 
proposition— and  that  I  feel  extremely  strong  upon— 

4  I  2 
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M.  Foster,     that  it  is  the  function  of  the  University  to  take  cave 
Esq.,  M.A.,    0f  tne  advancement  of  learning,  that  is  to  say,  research 
FJt^S.        aQ(j  investigation — quite  as  much  at  least  as  the  care 
10  Nov  1892.   of  education.    That  should  be  the  first  thing  to  be 
'  held  in  mind  in  attempting  to  consider  the  scheme 

before  you. 

14.725.  Even  before  the  comparatively  humble  task 
of  educating  the  young  men  ? — I  think  so,  for  this 
reason.  Education  being  more  or  less  a  marketable 
commodity  can  take  care  of  itself  very  much  better 
than  research,  and  it  is  research  which  more  than, 
education  requires,  therefore,  careful  supervision, 
direction,  and  aid.  And  I  might  say  that  in  London 
especially,  I  think  that  applies,  perhaps,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  because  there  are  greater  temptations, 
I  think,  to  develop  the  mere  educational  side  as 
against  the  side  of  inquiry.  Then  a  University  which 
has  to  be  really  successful  in  helping  investigation 
should  be,  if  possible,  a  large  and  powerful  Univer- 
sity, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  University 
in  London  would  effect  the  purpose  in  which  I  am 
chiefly  concerned  much  more  readily  than  two  or 
more  smaller  Universities. 

14.726.  And  as  there  is  existing  now  already  a 
University  in  London,  you  would  prefer  to  make  use 
of  that  ? — Then  I  should  go  on  to  say  this :  a  Univer- 
sity which  should  effect  that  purpose  should  be  a 
University  which  should  not  only  deal  with  all  the 
branches  of  study,  but  also  should  embrace  within 
itself  all  the  more  important  and  leading  institutions 
for  study  in  the  Metropolis,  not  only  University 
College,  King's  College,  and  the  Medical  Schools, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  especially  the  Normal  School  of 
Science,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  University  can  look  to  any  great 
success  in  the  general  advancement  of  learning  which 
leaves  those  two  bodies  outside  itself,  the  Normal 
School  of  Science  and  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute. 

14.727.  What  would  be  the  connexion  between  the 
different  bodies  and  the  University  ?— That  seems  to 
me  a  matter  of  detail  upon  which  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  thought  sufficiently  to  give  any  opinion  that 
would  be  worth  anything,  save,  it  seems  to  me  this : 
that  the  connexion  between  the  University  and  the 
constituent  bodies,  if  you  may  so  call  them,  should 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  arrangement  by  which 
on  the  one  hand  the  University  expected  that  its 
candidates  should  have  been  educated  at  the  con- 
stituent colleges. 

14.728.  That  you  think  ought  to  be  one  ? — Yes ; 
that  one  takes  for  granted  with  certain  modifications 
which  might  be  desirable.  The  other  one  says  that 
the  colleges  in  return  should  simply  take  such  share 
in  the  University  as  concerns  the  regulations  of  the 
examinations  for  degrees.  I  think  the  tie  ought  to 
be  a  closer  one  than  that. 

14.729.  Before  we  go  to  any  closer  ties,  you  take 
for  granted  that  there  will  be  these,  and  that  the 
University  of  London  in  its  new  form  will  insist  upon 
anyone  who  comes  up  for  a  degree  having  been  edu- 
cated at  someone  of  these  institutions  ? — I  may  state 
that  as  a  general  statement.  It  possibly  would  require 
some  modifications.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  a  single 
sentence. 

14.730.  That  would  probably  alter  its  position  as 
an  examining  body  of  the  whole  of  the  Empire  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

14.731.  You  contemplate  a  change? — Yes.  Then 
putting  all  those  things  together,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  modify  the  present  University 
of  London  in  that  direction  than  to  attempt  to  make 
the  proposed  Gresham  University  fulfil  the  purposes 
with  which  I  am  chiefly  concerned. 

14.732.  It  would  on  the  whole  be  better  rather  to 
sacrifice  the  present  Imperial  position  ?  —  I  should 
rather  put  it  that  it  would  be  better  to  modify  the 
present  University  in  that  direction. 

14.733.  Those  would  be  the  two  first  links  between 
this  institution  and  the  University  of  London,  the 
obligation  of  the  students  to  have  been  educated  at 
one  of  these  institutions,  and  the  institutions  having  a 


certain  voice  in  regulating  the  degree.  But  that 
would  not  be  sufficient.  You  wish  some  closer  tie 
than  that  ? — There  should  be,  I  think,  a  closer  tie 
than  that. 

14.734.  And  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  exactly,  but 
in  what  direction  should  it  be  ? — I  should  like  the 
University  to  have  such  supervision  of  the  constituent 
colleges  as  to  be  able  to  direct  their  efforts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  In  one  way  I  think  that 
might  be  done.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  enter  into 
details  upon  which,  as  I  said,  1  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  speak.  But  I  may  give  an  example  taken 
from  my  own  subject.  The  opportunities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Physiology  in  London  are 
wholly  inadequate  compared  with  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Putting  aside  the  laboratory  of  ^he  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  which  is  more  distinctly  devoted  to 
Pathology,  which,  though  a  kindred  subject,  may  be 
distinguished  from  Physiology,  we  have  the  laboratory 
at  University  College,  we  have  the  laboratory  at 
King's  College,  and  similar  laboratories  in  the  other 
Medical  Schools.  But  no  one  of  those  laboratories  is 
fitted  for,  nor  are  there  arrangements  there  for  the 
prosecution  of  research  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
ought  to  exist  in  a  place  of  social  and  political  im- 
portance of  London.  The  accommodation,  even  at 
the  best  place,  University  College,  is  inferior  to  the 
accommodation  which  we  provide  at  Cambridge  where 
the  accommodation  has  to  be  obtained  out  of  a  poor 
University  in  competition  with  a  whole  host  of  other 
studies,  and  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  one  function  of 
the  University  to  see  that  there  were  in  London  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  Physiolo- 
gical research  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  that  one  may  apply  with  modifications  to  the 
other  studies. 

14.735.  Would  the  research  which  you  have  men- 
tioned as  being  so  necessary  he  carried  on  at  the 
different  Colleges,  or  would  you  recommend  it  being 
carried  on  by  University  professors  distinct  from  any 
college  ? — That,  again,  is  a  detail  on  which  I  should 
be  loth  to  state  anything  very  definite.  I  can  say 
this,  however;  I  am  definitely  in  favour  of  the  Uni- 
versity encouraging  research  by  means  of  its  consti- 
tuent colleges  rather  than  by  carrying  on  research  by 
itself  independently  from  the  constituent  colleges.  I 
have  a  very  firm  conviction  as  to  the  utility  of  carry- 
ing on  research  and  teaching  in  the  same  place,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  even  the  ordinary  teach- 
ing, at  all  events  in  my  own  subject,  dissociated  from 
research  in  that  subject,  and  had  I  to  deal  with  the 
matter  1  should  strive  so  to  arrange  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  by  appointing  the  University  professors, 
or  in  some  way  or  another  stimulate,  aid,  and  support 
research  carried  on  in  connexion  with  teaching  in  one 
of  its  members. 

14.736.  Would  the  same  man  who  is  engaged  in 
constant  teaching  have  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue 
research  at  the  same  time  ? — That,  again,  is  a  detail. 
I  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  is  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  a  very  great  aid' to  research.  On 
the  other  hand  I  can  conceive  that  there  are  certain 
persons  whose  time  should  be  given  up  wholly  to  re- 
search, and  who  should  have  no  teaching  duties  at  all. 
I  take  it  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  University, 
through  its  colleges,  to  allot  the  teaching  of  research 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  in  both  directions  the 
best  results. 

14.737.  This  would  be  done  by  endowing  certain 
professorships  of  which  the  holders  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  pursue  research  ? — That  is  where 
you  have  appointed  a  man  to  research  and  nothing 
else. 

14.738.  He  would  be  independent  of  any  college, 
would  he  ? — No.  I  think  as  far  as  I  can  see  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  make  the  University  as  a 
University  compete  in  any  direction  with  any  of  its 
constituent  members,  and  I  should  do  my  best  to 
devise  some  scheme  by  which  the  individual  who  had 
either  devoted  his  whole  time  to  research  or  some  part 
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of  it  to  teaching  should  be  connected  with  one  of  the 
constituent  members. 

14.739.  Then  with  regard  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween constituent  colleges  of  the  University,  would 
you  give  the  University  power  to  appoint  professors 
in  the  different  colleges  ? — I  had  rather  not  enter  into 
those  details,  because  I  feel  that  that  is  a  subject 
upon  which  my  opinion  is  of  no  great  value.  My 
view  of  the  question  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment between  the  bodies  who  are  likely  to  form  the 
University  and  the  University,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  a  successful  issue  can  be  obtained  is  by  those 
bodies  adjusting  their  several  differences  and  agreeing 
for  the  common  good.  That  can  only  be  got  by  very 
elaborate  discussion. 

14.740.  You  have  already  expressed  your  prefer- 
ence for  working  through  the  present  University  of 
London,  and  you  say  that  if  a  new  University 
is.  started  the  present  University  must  be  made  a 
mere  examining  Board,  not  a  University,  to  remove 
all  possible  competition  in  the  future  between  the  two 
or  the  present  University  must  be  modified  on  the 
lines  you  have  indicated  ? —If  I  may  say  so,  the 
present  University  is  a  University  in  one  sense,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  an  Examining  Board. 

14.741.  Of  the  two  difficulties  you  prefer  remodel- 
ling the  present  University  and  sinking  its  present 
position  as  an  Examining  Board  for  all  comers  into  a 
secondary  function? — Yes,  a  secondary  function. 

14.742.  You  prefer  that,  on  the  whole,  to  leaving  it 
in  its  present  function,  doing  the  work  as  it  does  now, 
and  having  the  new  work  done  by  the  new  University  ? 
— What  I  feel  is,  that  if  you  start  a  new  University 
and  leave  the  present  University  in  its  existing  form, 
there  is  sufficient  vitality  about  the  existing  University 
to  render  it  possible,  within  a  certain  time,  that  the 
University  by  gaining  strength  by  the  adhesion  of 
other  bodies,  should  become  a  University  which  would 
be  a  rival  and  a  competitor  of  the  University  which 
you  would  have  established.    I  think  it  would  be  un- 
desirable that  there  should  be  two  competing  Uni- 
versities in  London.    Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  establish  a  new  University,  the  Grresham  Uni- 
versity, you  are  almost  bound,  in  the  interests  of  learc- 
ing,  to  take  steps  at  the  present  time  to  draw  the 
teeth  of  the   present  University  and  make  it  the 
Imperial  Examining  Board,  with  no  chance  of  being 
developed  into  a  University  subsequently. 

14.743.  Then  if  you  set  to  work  to  remodel  the 
present  University  of  London,  and  make  it  what  you 
want,  you  would  go,  I  suppose,  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  different  plans  which  have  been  before  us,  and 
you  would  have  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Study  ? — I 
imagine  it  would  take  some  such  shape  as  that. 

14.744.  Have  you  considered  it  in  detail  at  all,  and 
do  you  care  to  give  us  your  views  ? — I  think  that  my 
views  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  Commission  on  that 
part  of  the  matter.  I  have  not  thought  it  out  suffi- 
ciently. I  have  not  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  take  any  part  in  the  new  University,  and  I  have 
avoided  spending  time  upon  it.  I  mean  I  have  been 
so  selfish  as  not  to  think  the  whole  matter  out. 

14.745.  You  have  been  a  professor  in  University 
College,  I  think  ? — Yes.  I  take  great  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  am  a  professor  of  University  College ;  I 
am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  indeed  that  the  University  of  London 
and  University  College  should  prosper  in  the  future. 
Perhaps,  if  the  fates  would  allow  me,  I  ought  to  give 
my  whole  time  to  attempting  a  solution  of  the  question, 
but  I  have  a  great  deal  else  to  do,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  think  it  out. 

14.746.  There  is  a  general  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  about  University  College.  You  believe  it  is  a 
thriving  institution,  and  that  it  is  doing  very  good 
work  ? — I  believe  it  is  doing  very  good  work,  and  I 
believe  that,  if  it  were  a  constituent  member  of,  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  properly  constituted  University  of  Lon- 
don, there  is  a  very  great  future  open  to  it. 

14.747.  And  you  think  that  University  College 
and  King's  College  would  be  most  valuable  ingredients 


in  any  new  University  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  some 
absolute  perversion  on  their  part  that  could  prevent  it. 
I  mean  they  must  have  hopelessly  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  do  wrong,  otherwise  they  would  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  University. 

14,748.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
distinctly  to  say  that  you  do  not  consider  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  engaged  in  elementary  teaching  makes 
it  impossible  for  him,  at  least  in  certain  branches  of 
science,  at  the  same  time  to  concentrate  his  efforts  oa 
research  ? — It  is  simply  a  question  of  time  or  rather 
of  energy.  There  is  one  man  to  whom  the  teaching 
of  either  elementary  subjects  or  advanced  subjects  is 
a  great  labour,  which  consumes  a  great  deal  of  energy 
which  leaves  from  his  total  sum  of  energy  only  a 
small  quantity  for  research,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  man 
fitted  for  research.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  that 
man  should  spend  so  much  of  his  energy  in  elementary 
teaching,  but  another  man  might  carry  on  either 
advanced  teaching  or  elementary  teaching,  and  really 
have  the  greater  part  of  his  mind  left  for  research. 

14.749.  In  any  case  you  would  not  think  it  desir- 
able that  the  University  should  absorb  the  sphere  of 
research  ? — That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  think  I  may 
say  I  feel  very  strongly.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the 
research  institution  separate  from  the  teaching  of 
the  constituent,  members.  I  wish  to  give  each 
constituent  member  not  ouly  the  body  of  teaching, 
but  the  soul  of  research.  I  think  if  the  University 
took  that  research  it  Avould  absorb  it  all,  and  there 
would  be  very  little  left  for  the  constituent  members. 

14.750.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  can  quite  under- 
stand your  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
organisation,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  scheme 
put  before  us  which  I  should  like,  if  you  will  assist 
me,  to  make  somewhat  more  definite.  As  I  under- 
stand you  think  that  the  normal  student  should  be  a 
student  of  one  of  three  or  four  collegiate  institutions  ? 
— Well,  of  the  collegiate  institutions. 

14.751.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  more  definitely  Avhat 
the  relation  of  these  students  would  be  first  to  provin- 
cial University  students,  and  secondly,  to  non-colle- 
giate students  in  London  ? — Well,  I  have  formed  an 
opinion  upon  that  matter.    I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  of  much  value  or  not.    I  think  the  provincial  stu- 
dent question  will  in   the  future  be  very  largely 
settled  by  provincial  Universities,  and  they  will  be  a 
continually  diminishing  element  in  the  University. 
I  should  like,  myself,  to  see  the  University  continue 
to  give  its  degree  to  those  who  are  not  constituent 
members,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  into  which  one 
will  have  to  go  as  to  what  should  be  the  relation  of 
those  degrees  to  the  degrees  given  to  the  students 
who  were  members  of  the  constituent  bodies,  whether 
it  would  be  desirable,  for  instance,  to  indicate  the 
difference  by  any  sign  or  otherwise,  and  what  should 
be  the  privilege  with  the  two  classes  of  students  in 
the  University.    It  seems  to  me  possible  to  think  out 
a  scheme  by  which  that  might  be  done.    You  will 
have  two  classes  of  students  in  the  University,  one  of 
which  would  be,  I  imagine,  in  the  future  continually 
increasing,  and  the  other  would  diminish  for  a  certain 
time,  and  then  remain  relatively  stationary  or  bear 
only  a  certain  proportion  to  the  population. 

14.752.  At  any  rate  you  would  think  that  if  we 
wish  to  induce  students  to  go  through  a  course  of 
study  in  colleges,  we  must  give  them  some  substantial 
advantages  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  I  should  strive  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  they  might  be  offered  to 
them. 

14.753.  Do  you  think  it  easy  to  devise  measures 
by  which  students  shall  have  adequate  inducements  to 
go  through  a  course  of  study  in  colleges,  and  which 
shall  yet  be  received  with  satisfaction  by  non-colle- 
giate and  non-London  students  ?  —  How  received 
with  satisfaction  ? 

14.754.  If  I  may  put  it  the  other  way,  do  you  not 
conceive  that  any  scheme  which  would  give  substan- 
tial advantages  to  collegiate  students  must  be  of  a 
kind  that  would  promote  opposition  from  all  provincial 
students  who  now  rely  on  the  impartiality  of  the 
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GRESHAM  university  commission  : 


M.  Foster      University  of  London  ? — But  surely  it  is  not  a  question 
Esq.,  M.A.,    0f  impartiality  ?    Your  degree  given  to  the  students 
F.R.S.       0f  y0ur  coiieges  nas  a  certain  value.  A  person  outside 
10  Nov~l892    London  who  wishes  to  become  in  some  way  connected 

 '        '    with  the  University  of  London  cannot  have  those 

advantages.  The  degree  has  a  less  value,  but  the 
degree  apart  from  that  has  a  certain  value. 

14.755.  Then  you  would  indicate  it  in  some  marked 
way  ? — I  imagine  it  would  be  indicated  in  some  marked 
way.  That,  again,  1  have  not  thought  out  fully,  but 
that  is  what  I  imagine  would  have  to  be  done. 

14.756.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  be  desirable  to 
make  this  distinction  between  two  classes  of  students, 
the  establishment  of  a  second  University  is  the  easiest 
and  simplest  way  ? — I  quite  see  the  objections,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  inferior  to  what  you  would 
lose  by  cutting  yourselves  adrift  from  the  present 
University  of  London. 

14.757.  Then  you  say  if  the  new  teaching  Univer- 
sity were  instituted  in  London  it  would  be  desirable 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  existing  University  of 
London  to  a  mere  examining  board.  In  what  precise 
respect  is  the  existing  University  of  London  more 
than  an  examining  board  ? — It  was  only  the  other 
day  by  a  vote  of  Convocation  that  it  was  prevented 
from  taking  steps  to  make  itself  a  real  University. 
The  many-headed  Convocation  might  change  its  mind ; 
the  University  might  take  steps  to  make  itself  a  real 
University  ;  existing  bodies  in  London  which  have 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Gresham  University 
might  say,  "  This  is  our  opportunity,"  and  you  would 
have  a  second  University  then  rivalling  your  previous 
one.  If  you  are  going  to  succeed  with  the  Gresham 
University  you  must  take  steps  to  draw  the  teeth  of 
the  present  University  so  that  it  will  never  do  any 
harm  in  the  future. 

14.758.  As  the  only  chance  then  left  would  be  for 
the  existing  examining  board  to  ally  itself  with  insti- 
tutions of  a  markedly  inferior  qualify,  do  you  not 
think  the  temptation  to  use  its  teeth  would  be  small  ? 
— If  the  case  were  put  before  me  that  the  institutions 
which  I  have  mentioned,  all  the  leading  institutions 
in  London,  were  prepared  to  form  a  new  University, 
then  I  should  have  to  consider  more  closely  than  per- 
haps I  have  done  at  present,  what  are  the  advantages 
of  using  the  prestige  of  the  old  University,  which  is 
something  considerable  and  perfectly  independent  of 
of  everything  else,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being 
clogged  witli  the  external  students.  I  cannot  quite 
see  even  then  that  on  the  whole  I  should  say  it  was 
better  to  stick  to  the  old  University.  But  that  case 
has  not  been  before  me  at  present.  In  the  proposal 
there  is  no  mention,  I  may  say  there  is  a  significant 
absence  of  mention  of  these  two  powerful  Institutions 
in  London,  which,  with  all  respect  to  University 
and  King's  Colleges,  I  feel  to  be  very  powerful  teach- 
ing institutions,  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  and 
the  City  and  Guilds. 

14.759.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  now  to  insist 
strongly  on  your  argument  that  there  would  be  a 
serious  competition  on  the  part  of  the  old  examining 
body  on  the  hypothesis  of  our  being  able  to  include 
these  institutions  in  the  new  University  ? — No. 

14.760.  (Rev.  Cation  Browne.)  Professor  Sidg- 
wick  asked  you  if  the  establishment  of  a  second 
University  would  not  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  differentiating  between  the  two  kinds  of 
degrees,  and  you  answered,  "  Yes  "  ? — It  was  simply 
that,  I  suppose,  in  your  new  University  you  would 
not  have  any  external  degrees  at  all. 

14.761.  Then  I  want  to  know  in  that  case  how  you 
will  differentiate  between  degrees  you  give  and 
degrees  that  the  present  University,  going  on  as  a 
mere  examining  board,  will  give  ? — Of  course,  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  as  it  is  at  present 
is  what  I  should  call  in  the  future  only  an  external 
degree.  The  other  degree,  the  internal  degree,  would 
be  given  to  those  students  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  constituent  members  of  the  University. 

14.762.  How  would  the  world  know  the  difference 


between  the  one  and  the  other  ? — I  should  set  to  work 
and  try  to  invent  some  sign. 

14.763.  Would  it  not  be  at  least  as  easy  for  one 
University  to  invent  two  signs  for  its  degree,  the 
Imperial  and  the  internal,  as  for  two  Universities? — 
Yes. 

14.764.  Then  how  would  it  be  an  easier  plan  to 
establish  the  second  University  ? — Because,  I  think, 
there  is  a  difficulty.  I  think  it  is  a  trouble  having 
two  different  kinds  of  students. 

14.765.  Not  two  different  kinds  of  students.  One 
would  not  be  students  at  all  ? — Well,  I  mean  candi- 
dates. It  would  be  simply  because  I  should  not  wish 
to  complicate  the  work  of  the  University.  The  train- 
ing in  an  educational  establishment  is  an  important 
matter,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  one  could 
always  designate  that  by  the  degree.  The  University 
has  its  hands  full,  and  does  not  want  it. 

14.766.  You  and  1  have  often  worked  together. 
Suppose  you  represent  one  and  I  represent  the  other. 
Why  should  not  we  sit  in  two  different  rooms,  and 
each  take  one  side  ? — No  ;  it  means  more  than  that. 
It  means  all  the  organisation  and  everything.  If  the 
University  has  plenty  of  time  and  energy  to  spare, 
then  let  it  take  these  external  students  ;  but,  at  first, 
at  all  events,  let  it  devote  itself  to  its  internal 
students. 

14.767.  Your  answer  is  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
inventing  a  sign  ? — Inventing  a  sign  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  which  is  which. 

14,768-69.  Then  could  you  tell  me  another  thing. 
Professor  Sidgwick  spoke  about  all  these  institutions 
being  associated  with  the  new  University  of  London. 
By  what  means  could  you  prevent  an  institution 
allying  itself  with  both  Universities  ? — They  must 
belong  to  one  or  the  other.  I  should  expect  in  the 
constituent  colleges  absolute  loyalty  to  the  University, 
and  I  should  expect  each  college  in  the  University 
to  think  that  the  interests  of  truth  were  bound  up  in 
that  University,  and  in  its  being  a  University  for 
London; 

14.770.  That  comes  to  University  College  refusing 
to  allow  any  of  its  students  to  present  themselves  for 
Imperial  degrees  ? — I  think  that  is  a  different  thing. 
Mind  you,  in  what  I  am  saying  to-day  I  am  looking 
almost  exclusively  at  learning.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
a  different  thing  what  a  student  does.  I  have  no 
objection  to  students  coming  to  Cambridge,  and 
putting  themselves  up  for  examination  to-morrow,  but 
that  is  a  different  thing  from  the  constituent  college 
being  a  member  of  the  University  and  taking  an 
interest  in  the  diploma  of  the  University. 

14.771.  I  understand  that  there  really  is  no  practi- 
cal answer.  You  could  not  prevent  students  of  Colleges 
from  going  to  other  examinations  ? — No.  That  is  a 
different  thing  from  belonging  to  the  University. 

14.772.  I  think  I  know  your  own  practice  very 
well  indeed ;  but  speaking  of  the  higher  research  and 
teaching,  and  elementary  teaching,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  you  yourself  hold  the  view  that  it  is  best  for  the 
best  man  to  teach  the  elementary  student  rather  than 
the  higher  students  ? — I  think  that  is  a  personal  ques- 
tion, a  great  deal.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  think  I  can 
teach  my  men  the  elementary  things  better  than  one 
of  my  lieutenants  can,  and  therefore  I  take  that  work. 
I  can  quite  conceive  that  my  successor  would  take  a 
different  view  and  leave  the  elementary  teaching  to  a 
lieutenant  occupying  himself  entirely  with  the  very 
highest  lectures.  It  is  a  matter  of  special  circum- 
stances. 

14.773.  Is  it  not  also  your  opinion  that  an  advanced 
class  may  much  more  safely  be  left  to  a  less  practised 
teacher  than  an  elementary  class  ? — Yes.  To  put  it 
in  another  way  elementary  teaching  is  much  more 
difficult  and  requires  much  more  experience  and  time 
than  advanced  teaching.  You  give  them  a  tolerably 
competent  digest  of  the  latest  researches,  in  the  ad- 
vanced teaching.  In  the  elementary  teaching  your 
great  difficulty  is  to  know  what  not  to  say! 

14.774.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  assume  your 
idea  to  be  that  the  University  must  be  a  powerful 
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University  ;  that  it  must  teach  well  and  examine  well 
and  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  research.  1 
want  to  ask  you  what  the  connexion  of  such  a  body 
as  the  University  College  with  such  a  body  as  you 
describe  would  be.  Of  course  the  research  work  done 
at  University  College  is  very  good  work  we  agree, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  agree  that  the  men 
who  have  charge  of  the  department  are  very  compe- 
tent ? — Yes. 

14.775.  So  that  if  we  had  the  appointment  of 
research  professorships — supposing  such  research 
professorships  to  exist — it  is  probable  that  these  very 
men  would  be  the  men  who  would  occupy  them  ? — 
Probably. 

14.776.  And  yet  you  have  told  us  to-day  that  the 
arrangements  are  not  adequate.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  should  understand  that  that  is  the  real 
difficulty.  Is  that  your  view  ? — It  is  my  view.  I 
should  like  to  double  the  laboratories  at  least  and 
treble  the  staff  at  the  University. 

14.777.  I  mean  that  the  want  of  competence 
in  teaching  in  London  particularly  at  University 
College  and  King's  College,  and  at  the  Science  Schools, 
and  this  central  institution  is  certainly  not  the  want  of 
competence  in  the  men  ? — No. 

14.778.  Nor  in  the  absence  in  the  spirit  of  research  ? 
— It  is  the  want  of  opportunity  and  largely  the  want 
of  funds. 

14.779.  Although  you  say  that  you  are  very  desirous 
that  the  University  should  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  or  rather  make  use  of  the  very 
institutions  which  now  teach  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  higher  teaching,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they 
themselves  could  not  initiate  such  an  improvement. 
The  new  University  must  initiate  it.  They  must 
act  indepently  ? — That  might  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. I  can  conceive  '  one  of  the  constituent 
colleges  receiving  a  bequest.  I  imagine  that  its 
expenditure  of  that  bequest  in  developing  some  par- 
ticular branch  would  have  the  approval  of  the  Uni- 
versity; but  it  might  be  carried  out  absolutely  by  the 
college  itself. 

14.780.  In  that  case  would  the  college  wish  and 
prefer  to  have  the  complete  management  ? — I  mean  if 
you  are  going  to  have  a  University  in  which  you 
have  constituent  colleges  they  must  be  members  of 
one  body,  and  if  the  college  is  going  to  profit  by  the 
power  and  magnitude  of  the  University  it  must  be 
prepared  to  give  up  certain  of  its  own  autonomy  in 
order  to  make  the  University  prosperous. 

14.781.  Is  there  not  a  question  whether  that  sort  of 
arrangement  would  be  possible  between  any  Univer- 
sity in  London  and  the  Science  Schools,  for  example? 
— That,  of  course,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  difficulty  which  I  do  not  think 
itself  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  compass. 

14.782.  But  would  it  not  be  at  once  much  more 
easily  compassed  if  the  University  itself  took  the 
initiative  in  making  any  arrangement  with  the  college, 
or  whatever  was  done  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  there  you  would  have  the  difficulty  of  the 
University  developing  this  institution  rather  than 
anothei,  or  that  institution  rather  than  another. 
There  must  be  difficulties,  but  they  must  be  met,  I 
think,  by  mutual  arrangements. 

14.783.  And  they  would  be  much  more  easily  met 
if  the  new  body  were  a  very  powerful  one  ? — Yes. 

14.784.  You  think  it  more  likely  that  money  would 
come  in  to  a  powerful  institution  like  that  than  to  a 
small  body  ? — That  is  the  last  thing  about  which  I 
have  any  opinion  of  value.  I  should  fancy,  you 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  money  to  a  large  powerful 
body  which  represented  the  whole  of  London  than  to 
a  local  body.  Of  course  there  are  different  opinions, 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  imagine  you  would  be  more  likely 
to  get  money  to  a  large  central  body  than  to  scat- 
tered institutions, 

14.785.  Then,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  University  to  take  the  initiative  and  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  existing  bodies  rather  than  that  they 


should  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative  ? — I  should  M.  Foster, 
say  that  they  should  both  meet  half-way.  Esq.,  M.A., 

14.786.  {Mr.  Rendall.)  I  should  like  to  press  that       FR  S- 
a  little  further.    You  said  in  the  early  part  of  your    j   „  * 
evidence  that  the  University  should  through  its  colleges  ov' 
allot  the  duties  of  teaching  and  research.    In  teaching 

that  seems  to  me  very  easy  when  you  confine  it  to 
graduate  teaching,  because  there  the  University  would 
probably  have  control  of  the  LTniversity  examination. 
That  would  be  your  view,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

14.787.  And  having  the  control  of  the  examination 
and  the  direction  of  curricula  it  would  practically 
have  all  the  influence  it  desired  in  teaching  for 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

14.788.  But  when  you  come  to  research,  what 
machinery  do  you  think  of  ? — I  think  you  only  want 
opportunities. 

14.789.  You  speak  of  mutual  arrangement,  for  in- 
stance, but  what  hold  has  the  University  on  the 
colleges  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  think  that  must  be 
mutually  arranged. 

14.790.  Why  should  the  colleges  ever  mutually 
arrange  at  all  unless  you  give  the  University  power 
of  controlling  and  administering  funds,  and  making 
appointments  ? — I  imagine  that  there  would  be  a  share 
taken  by  the  University.  The  college  and  the 
University  between  them  would  appoint  the  staff  for 
carrying  on  the  research  in  a  particular  branch. 

14.791.  Why  _  do  you  say  the  college  and  the  Uni- 
versity between  them  ?  Do  you  know  a  system  in 
working  which  shows  you  a  combination  between  two 
distinct  bodies  ?— We  have  something  very  like  it 
at  Cambridge,  the  mutual  fitting  in  of  University 
lectureships,  fellowships,  and  University  appoint- 
ments. 

14.792.  What  you  have  there  is  that  the  University 
allocates  certain  funds  for  particular  purposes  ? — I  am 
speaking  apart  from  that,  a  kind  of  mutual  arranges 
ment  by  which  the  arrangements  of  various  colleges 
are  made  to  meet  requirements,  because  where  there  is 
a  certain  feeling  of  loyalty  between  colleges,  and  when 
there  comes  to  be  such  a  loyalty  existing  like  that  at 
Cambridge,  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment. It  would  be  known  that  there  would  be  a  great 
want  of  research.  It  would  be  clear  that  that  branch 
would  be  best  carried  on  in  a  particular  institution. 
The  result,  of  that  would  be  that  it  would  be  mutually 
arranged.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
down  in  writing  any  scheme  which  would  be  successful 
unless  there  were  that  same  freedom  that  there  might 
be  in  mutual  arrangements  between  the  parties. 

14.793.  Even  at  Cambridge  in  the  state  of  things 
that  you  describe  is  not  the  whole  drift  and  tendency, 
both  in  the  scientific  departments  where  more  centra- 
lisation is  required,  and  where  research  is  more  im- 
portant, to  strengthen  the  University  action  and  the 
element  of  University  administration  ?  —  But  the 
analogy  in  London  would  be  the  strengthening  of 
certain  institutions. 

14.794.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  University  that  wanted 
strengthening  ?  —  You  have,  for  instance,  a  large 
laboratory  in  one  of  the  institutions  as  part  of  the 
University,  that  corresponds  altogether  to  our  Uni- 
versity laboratory  at  Cambridge. 

14.795.  You  view  each  college  as  a  separate  Uni- 
versity ? —  Quoad  that. 

14.796.  You  said,  I  understood,  that  you  thought 
the  University  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  en- 
dowments perhaps  then  the  colleges.  Would  you 
reserve  those  endowments  entirely  to  the  administra- 
tion or  would  you  hand  them  over  to  the  colleges  to 
administer  ? — I  imagine  that  what  money  is  left  to  the 
University  would  be  administered  by  the  University, 
that  there  would  be  quite  different  accounts  on  the 
part  of  the  University,  and  on  the  part  of  the  college, 
although  in  many  points  they  wouid  overlap  in  their 
expenditure. 

14.797.  As  far  as  funds  were  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  State  or  by  individuals  you  would  leave 
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paramount  control  to  the  University  ? — You  must  do 
that. 

14.798.  But  in  dealing  with  college  funds  you 
would  not  look  to  the  University  ?  —  This  is  the 
kind  of  case  that  occurs  to  me.  So  much  money 
is  left  to  the  University,  it  is  desirable  to  spend 
that  on  a  particular  object.  A.t  a  certain  college  or 
by  that  college  coming  forward  to  help  in  some  matter 
the  expenditure  would  be  most  effective  in  that  par- 
ticular college. 

14.799.  Could  you  trust  to  the  good  will  and  loyalty 
of  colleges  ? — I  think  you  cannot  do  anything  else. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  a  detail  which  I 
should  think  out  fully  if  I  had  to  do  it. 

1 1.800.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  A  question  has  been  put  to 
you,  ihe  expression  of  which  seems  to  fluctuate  to 
some  extent  between  the  word  "  principle "  and  the 
term  "  substantial  "  inducement.  The  substantial  in- 
ducement relates  to  the  normal  student  as  he  is 
termed,  and  you  seem  to  have  allowed  yourselves  to 
be  puzzled  by  the  question  of  differentiation.  As  a 
matter  of  title  the  graduate  is  described  by  the  same 
letters  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  Universities, 
is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

14.801.  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  elsewhere  ? — That  is  one  of  those  details 
upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  definite 
opinion. 

14.802.  You  do  not  wish  to  urge  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  engage  itself  in  a  somewhat  harassing  and 
difficult  investigation,  what  mode  of  differentiation  it 
should  adopt? — No,  certainly  not. 

14.803.  And,  again,  one  may  perhaps  point  out 
that  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  there  are  colleges  which 
have  very  different  degrees  of  reputation.  There 
are  some  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  people  are 
proud  to  belong  to,  and  there  are  others  which  they 
are  not  proud  to  belong  to.  Is  it  not  usual  to  describe 
themselves  as  belonging  to  Trinity  or  Balliol  ? — 
Yes. 

14.804.  Might  not  that  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  ? 
— It  is  quite  possible. 

14.805.  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  Chairs 
of  Study  and  Research  between  the  University  and 
any  institutions  which  form  part  of  it  or  were 
affiliated  to  it,  1  suppose  there,  agaiu,  you  would 
not  say  that  you  desire  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
ride  ? — Yes  :  there  I  do  feel  rather  strongly  on  that 
point.  I  may  say  again  that  I  should  regret  to  see 
th"  University  taking  up  or  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  research  apart  from  its  constituent  teaching 
members. 

14.806.  But  1  am  not  speaking  of  an  institution  for 
research,  if  you  mean  by  that  some  distinct  college  ? — 
Let  me  give  a  case  in  point.  I  think  the  Brown  In- 
stitution would  be  much  more  profitable  if  in  the 
future  it  were  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies  of  the  proposed  University. 

14.807.  Would  you  say  that  the  University  ought 
not  to  have  the  power  of  establishing  any  Chair  un- 
less it  got  the  concurrence  of  the  various  constituent 
institutions,  and  that  it  must  be  locally  connected 
with  one  of  the  institutions  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
should  very  much  regret  its  being  driven  to  that  step. 
Whether,  when  the  circumstances  arose,  I  might  say 
that  that  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils  I  cannot  say. 

14.808.  One  may  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
advantage  of  connecting  such  Chairs  with  an  existing 
institution,  but  1  want  to  know  whether  you  say  that 
the  University  ought  absolutely  to  be  precluded 
under  all  circumstances  from  establishing  Chairs  inde- 
pendently?— As  I  said  I  have  not  gone  into  any 
details,  but  if  there  were  one  general  principle  which 
would  guide  me  in  detail  it  is  that  I  should  preclude 
as  little  as  possible. 

14.809.  {Lord  Reay.)  We  may  understand  it  to  be 
your  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  later  developments 

The  witness  withdrew. 


of  the  University,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  strength 
of  the  University  should  be  sought  in  strengthening 
the  staff  and  the  plant  in  the  best  institutions  which 
are  at  present  giving  University  education  in  Lon- 
don ? — I  should  say  not  only  the  first  instance,  but  I 
trust  that  that  would  be  always  the  general  action  of 
the  University,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  desirable 
to  depart  from  it  in  special  cases. 

14.810.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  With  respect  to  a  Chair  of 
that  kind  may  I  pursue  Lord  Reay's  question  to  this 
extent.  Suppose  the  creation  of  a  Regius  University 
Chair,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  such  a  Chair 
should  be  open  to  the  attendance  of  students  con- 
nected with  any  branch  of  the  University  ? — That  is 
a  detail. 

14.811.  But  it  is  rather  an  important  detail? — I 
can  conceive  that  that  again  might  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  I  cannot  conceive  that  that  is  a  very 
essential  detail. 

14.812.  Do  you  contemplate  the  creation  of  Regius 
Chairs  in  the  University  which  should  not  be  open  to 
the  general  public  of  the  University  ? — What  do  you 
mean  by  the  general  public  of  the  University  ? 

14.813.  All  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
University  system  as  students  ?— But  what  does  that 
mean  exactly  ?  I  have  not  at  present  supposed  that 
there  would  be  any  restriction  to  the  attendance  on 
lectures. 

14.814.  I  mean  the  free  attendance,  of  course? — I 
cannot  go  into  fees.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  my  plan 
is  carried  out  of  a  University  Chair  in  connexion 
with  the  College,  that  must  be  at  the  same  time  a 
College  Chair  and  must  be  governed  by  certain  regu- 
lations of  the  College.  That  must  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  the  University  and  the  College 
when  the  Chair  is  instituted. 

14,81o.  Are  all  these  high  Research  Chairs  to  be 
Chairs  which  are  to  be  open  to  ordinary  college  com- 
petition ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

14.816.  College  competition  is,  to  put  it  broadly, 
the  competition  for  students'  fees.  Are  these  great 
University  Chairs  of  research  to  be  open  for  competi- 
tion as  to  fees  ? — It  may  please  the  University  to 
make  certain  conditions  with  regard  to  the  Chair. 

14.817.  What  would  you  advocate  ? — What  exactly 
are  we  speaking  about  ? 

14.818.  Take,  for  instance,  a  Chair  existing  at 
University  College,  which  has  been  sometimes  sug- 
gested ? — I  am  alraid  we  are  at  cross  purposes.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  research,  I  imagine  that  the 
opportunities  of  research,  if  possible,  would  be  made 
independent  of  fees. 

14.819.  Then  you  answer  me  in  the  negative,  and 
you  say  it  ought  to  be  independent  of  fees  ? — I  should 
look  forward  to  that. 

14.820.  Your  view  of  the  proper  state  of  things  is, 
these  Chairs  should  be  made  independent  of  fees. 
Then  I  think  you  have  answered  my  question  ? — As 
regards  research.  That  is  what  I  should  look  tor- 
ward  to  as  the  best  arrangement,  if  it  were  possible. 

14.821.  {Lord  Reay.)  At  the  same  time  if  the 
University  were  to  find  that  the  work  of  research 
was  well  conducted  at  University  College  or  else- 
where, there  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
University  adding  to  the  plant  and  staff  of  University 
College,  and  thereby  giving  such  encouragement  to 
research  as  to  make  the  College  quite  fit  to  receive 
any  student  of  the  University  for  purposes  of  re- 
search ? — Yes. 

14.822.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I  mean. 

14.823.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  And  clearly  in  the 
case  of  research  students  it  should  be  open  to  all  r — 
Yes. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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Thirty- third  Day. 


Friday,  11th  November  1892. 


PKESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

J.  Leyboubn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 


Thomas  Roger  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.I.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  B.A.,  examined. 


14.824.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Professor  of 
Architecture  and  Construction  at  University  College  ? 
—I  am. 

14.825.  Has  there  been  always  a  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture at  University  College  ? — Since  1841  when 
Professor  Donaldson  was  appointed. 

14.826.  Do  you  have  many  classes?  Do  many 
people  come  to  learn  at  University  College  ? — There 
is  a  class  for  the  study  of  Architecture  as  an  art,  and 
a  class  for  the  study  of  Architecture  as  construction. 
They  are  carried  on  each  session,  and  a  moderate 
nun. her  of  students  attend.  We  never  have  what  may 
be  called  large  classes,  perhaps  from  12  to  20  would 
be  the  average  numbers. 

14.827.  Are  they,  most  of  them,  men  who  expect  to 
be  architects  in  later  life  ? — Almost  exclusively. 
Occasionally  I  get  a  student  who  proposes  to  be  a 
decorator  or  carver  or  something  of  that  sort,  but 
generally  professional  architects  only. 

14.828.  I  suppose  the  profession  is  rather  over- 
stocked, like  most  others,  is  it  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is. 

14.829.  You  think  that  you  are  doing  good  and 
useful  work  by  having  a  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
University  College  ? — I  think  we  are. 

14.830.  And  you  think  that  any  new  University 
that  is  established  ought  to  encourage  that,  and  to 
have  something  of  the  same  sort? — 1  think  it  should, 
my  Lord  ;  and  I  think  it  should  go  further  than  that; 
I  think  there  should  be  not  only  specific  instruction 
in  Architecture,  but  that  what  may  be  called  the 
scientific  or  theoretical  basis  of  Architecture  should  be 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  prepare  students  of 
Architecture  for  subsequently  learning  the  practical 
part  outside. 

14.831.  You  teach  that  now,  do  you? — No;  my 
work  is  limited  to  three  branches,  to  construction  and 
materials;  to  the  history  of  the  Art  with  the  features  and 
ornaments  and  so  forth  of  the  different  styles  ;  and  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  professional  work.  I  do  not 
give  instruction  in  the  scientific  studies  which  to  a 
certain  extent  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. 

14.832.  The  deeper  science  that  would  be  necessary 
for  Architecture  would  also  he  necessary  for  many 
other  things,  I  suppose  ?-—  Yes,  especially  for  engineer- 
ing.   The  two  run  very  closely  together. 

14.833.  There  are  certain  parts  of  science  which 
would  be  useful  to  Architecture  and  Engineering,  and 
several  other  practical  professions  which  might  be 
taken  separately  ? — Undoubtedly  there  are. 

14.834.  And  which  you  would  call  by  the  name  of 
Applied  Science? — Which  1  think  should  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Applied  Science. 

14.835.  And  it  is  for  Applied  Science  in  general, 
not.  only  as  regards  Architecture,  that  you  would  wish 
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that  a  degree  might  be  given  ? — It  is.  I  think  that 
what  would  be  most  useful  would  be  a  degree  in 
Applied  Science,  but  that  it  might  be  taken  with  modi- 
fications in  part.according  to  the  profession  in  which 
it  was  taken.  There  might  be  a  degree  in  Applied 
Science  taken  by  a  mechanical  engineer,  and,  with  a 
certain  difference,  by  a  civil  engineer  ;  with  a  certain 
difference  again  by  an  electrical  engineer  ;  and,  with 
a  more  considerable  difference,  by  an  architect. 

14.836.  Are  there  any  other  professions  that  would 
come  in  ? — I  should  think,  probably,  mining  engi- 
neers would. 

14.837.  Engineers  of  all  kinds,  and  architects  ? — 
Yes. 

14.838.  Would  any  other  Art.  I  suppose  the  sense 
of  proportion  and  things  of  that  kind  are  necessary  to 

Sculpture  to  a  certain  extent,  are  they  not  ?  Yes ; 

but  Sculpture  is  really  a  pure  fine  art,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  going  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable  expec- 
tations to  require  a  sculptor  to  learn  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics,  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
at  the  basis  of  such  a  degree  as  I  am  suggesting. 

14.839.  Architecture  is  something  between,  say  a 
union  of  Art  and  Science  ? — Yes.  Architecture  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  a  scientific  basis.  The  architect 
ought  to  know  a  good  deal  of  Natural  Science  and 
some  Mathematics,  and  he  also  must  know  the  artistic 
side  of  his  profession,  the  forms  and  features  and  deco- 
rations of  various  architectural  styles ;  and  he  must 
possess  skill  in  drawing. 

14.840.  And  he  must  have  a  natural  taste  which 
nothing  can  give  if  it  is  wanting  ?— Nothing  can  be  a 
substitute  for  that  nor  give  it  if  it  is  absent. 

14.841.  Supposing  that  Architecture  is  taken  up  by 
the  University,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  done 
by  the  University,  or  left  to  the  different  colleges. 
That  is  rather  a  large  question,  and  one  which  touches 
other  professions  as  well  ? — No  doubt,  it,  does.  I 
think  in  the  first  place  that  the  professional  side  of 
Architecture  should  be  left  to  the  professional  societies  ; 
that  you  should  not  attempt  to  give  an  architect  such 
a  degree  as  would  serve  as  a  diploma.  You  cannot 
test  his  practical  skill;  you  cannot  teach  the  actual 
work  of  building  and  superintendence  of  building  in  a 
college.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  you  can  refer  the 
professional  work  of  the  architect  to  the  University. 
Other  necessary  acquirements  would  no  doubt  be  taught, 
in  some  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  but  I  should  think 
that,  as  regards  the  examination  for  the  degree,  that, 
ought  to  be  an  affair  for  the  University.  Of  that 
I  am.  perhaps,  not  so  good  a  judge  as  many  other 
witnesses  you  have  had  before  you. 

14.842.  You  think  that  the  examination  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  University ;  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
degree  for  Applied  Science,  and  it  ought  to  be  suffi- 
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T.  R.  Smith,  ciently  wide,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  choice 
Esq.,  F.R.I.,  Gf  subjects  to  enable  men  of  different  professions  to 
F  R-*  B-A.,    take  jtp — r£frat  ;g  exactly  the  view  that  I  wish  to 

 '  support. 

11  Nov.  1892.       14,843.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  means  of 

 instruction  there  are  open  now  to  architects  in  London, 

and  what  examinations  there  are  which  they  can  pass, 
and  what  certificates  or  other  honours  there  are  which 
they  can  gain,  which  are  useful  to  them  in  after  life  ? 
— As  regards  the  means  of  instruction  the  practical 
side  of  the  profession  is  universally  learned  by  pupil- 
age. A  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  an  archi- 
tect becomes  the  pupil  of  an  architect,  and  sees  and 
shares  in  his  work,  and  I  cannot  see  any  other  method 
for  learning  the  practice  of  Architecture.  The  orga- 
nisations that  we  have  for  learning  the  theory  are 
almost  all  of  them  based  on  the  idea  that  the  students 
shall  be  pupils,  and  that  most  of  the  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  what  is  really  their  leisure  time,  in  the 
evening.  My  own  lectures,  which  I  have  already 
described,  at  University  College,  are  given  in  the 
evening,  and  I  have  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  are 
almost  all  of  them  architects'  pupils.  They  have  class 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  tliey  can  get 
certificates  and  prizes.  A  very  similar  set  of  lectures, 
examinations,  and  certificates  exists  at  King's  College, 
and  has  existed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
At  the  Royal  Academy  the  Art  of  Architecture,  but 
not  anything  in  connexion  with  structure,  is  taught. 
There,  for  many  years,  there  has  been  a  professor  of 
Architecture.  Until  lately  his  duties  were  confined 
to  giving  about  six  lectures  in  the  year.  That  post 
has  been  held  by  many  very  eminent  men,  and  very 
interesting  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered. 
But  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Street  held  the  profes- 
sorship a  regular  systematic  course  of  study  in  draw- 
ing architectural  features  and  details  and  designing 
has  been  instituted.  A  teacher  of  architecture  is 
retained  at  the  Academy,  and  Academicians  attend 
on  stated  evenings  as  visitors  and  inspect  the  work 
that  the  student  is  doing.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
there  are  valuable  prizes,  some  of  which  are  open 
to  architects.  There  is  a  travelling  studentship, 
and  there  are  medals  for  which  the  students  compete, 
chiefly  by  submitting  drawings.  There  is  a  society 
called  the  Architectural  Association,  which  is  a  society 
among  architectural  students  for  mutual  instruction. 
That  has  been  in  existence  for  about  50  years,  and 
now  is  a  large  and  flourishing  society,  and  it  has  only 
just  within  the  last  two  years  reorganized  its  methods 
of  instruction.  It  has  now  a  very  complete  series  of 
classes,  which  at  present,  are,  I  believe,  entirely  even- 
ing classes  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  who  are 
otherwise  engaged  during  the  day.  It  has  prizes, 
which  it  offers.  The  Science  and  Art  Department 
gives  elementary  instruction  in  Architecture  at  a  gieat 
many  Schools  of  Art.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an 
examiner  and  I  'nave  each  year  perhaps  300  sets  of 
answers  to  questions  to  examine.  Most  of  them  do 
not  go  far,  but  some  of  the  schools  give  somewhat 
advanced  instruction,  and  occasionally  very  good  work 
is  sent  up  by  some  of  the  students.  Then  there  is 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  is  the 
principal  architectural  society.  That  has  established 
examinations.  Perhaps  I  should  first  say,  that  it  has, 
and  has  had  for  many  years,  prizes,  one  of  which  is  of 
considerable  value,  in  the  shape  of  a  travelling  student- 
ship. That  is  competed  for  annually,  and  the  mode 
of  competing  is  by  submitting  drawings  and  designs. 
It  has  a  considerable  number  of  other  prizes,  which 
are  obtained  in  the  same  way.  It  has  lately  established 
with  considerable  trouble  an  entrance  examination, 
which  is  mainly  in  professional  subjects  and  is  some- 
what severe,  and  which  every  person  who  wishes  to 
hold  the  position  of  Associate  tn  the  Institute  of 
Architects  has  to  pass.  It  has  established  also  two 
preliminary  examinations  for  students.  The  pre- 
liminary examinations  are  more  or  less  in  subjects 
■which  show  that  a  young  man  has  a  fair  general  edu- 
cation, and  also  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  scientific  subjects  in  which  he  ought  to  be  to 


some  extent  trained,  and  in  the  theoretic  knowledge 
of  his  art.  The  final  examination  is  mainly  a  prac- 
tical one.  T  think  that  embraces  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  examinations  that  are  accessible  in 
London,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  England. 

14.844.  Then  the  practical  part  of  the  education 
you  pretty  well  provide  for,  and  it  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  instruction  which  is  given  to  the  pupil  by 
the  architect  whose  pupil  he  is,  and  by  the  different 
institutions  ? — I  think  so. 

14.845.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  is  the  deeper 
and  more  scientific  part  which  would  be  also  useful 
in  other  professions,  Engineering  and  so  on,  which 
you  think  the  University  ought  to  take  up  ? — I 
think  so. 

14.846.  And  your  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  by 
University  professors,  rather  than  by  college  pro- 
fessors ? — I  think  it  should. 

14,817.  You  think  that  the  Gresham  University 
might  do  great  good  in  recognizing  this  science  and 
theory  ?  Does  that  imply  that  you  have  any  pre- 
ference for  the  Gresham  University  over  any  other 
plan  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  put  forward  any  views  upon 
that,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  University  which 
could  give  a  degree  of  University  rank  would  be  en- 
couraging the  higher  and  better  education  of  members 
of  my  profession.  I  should  like  to  say  that  at  present 
there  is  no  academical  degree  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  for  an  architect  to  take.  We  have  a  few 
men  who  are  M.A.  or  B.A.,  but  that  is  simply  an 
indication  of  general  culture.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  single  architect  who  has  taken  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  that  degree 
are  many  of  them  too  far  removed  from  the  general 
scope  of  his  studies  and  work,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  some  modified  degree  in  Applied  Science  which 
could  have  at  the  sAme  time  the  sanction  of  University 
rank  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  study  and  as  a 
reward  to  study. 

14.848.  And  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  consider 
that  you  stand  in  a  different  position  from  the  other 
Arts — painting  and  sculpture — because  they  are  pure 
Arts  ?• — They  are  pure  Arts.  Architecture  is  so 
mixed  up  with  structure,  and  even  also  with  questions 
as  to  expense  of  building,  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  other  knowledge  is  necessary  for  an  architect 
successfully  to  carry  on  his  practice. 

14.849.  And  the  Art  part  of  your  profession  you 
are  quite  ready  to  leave  to  other  sources  ? — 1  think 
so. 

14.850.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  An  important 
point  would  be  what  are  the  Sciences,  or  what  is  the 
Science  which  really  lies  at  the  basis  of  Architecture, 
and  which  would  be  the  more  especial  subject  of 
University  study  and  University  examination  ? — I 
think  an  architect  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  a  good  knowledge  of  physics,  light  and 
heat,  electricity  and  sound,  and  he  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  geology  ;  and  he  ought  also  to  have 
some  knowledge — perhaps  not  a  very  profound  know- 
ledge— of  chemistry.  Those  at  any  rate  are  scientific 
subjects  without  which  he  is  not.  altogether  well 
equipped.  And  he  should  certainly  have  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  iron  work,  and  the 
application  of  mathematical  formulae  to  ironwork  of 
every  sort. 

14.851.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  physical  knowledge 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  practical  work  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes. 

14.852.  Architecture,  Engineering,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes.  Then  the  different  complexion  which  the 
examination  ought  to  assume  would  be  given  by  add- 
ing to  it  every  part  of  building  construction.  Pos- 
sibly you  might  add  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  out 
of  which  the  design  of  architecture  is  built  up. 

14.853.  So  that  according  to  your  view  there 
might  be  a  common  examination  in  physical  science 
for  all  these  various  branches,  such  as  Architecture, 
Engineering,  and  so  on  ;  and  then  there  should  be  in 
addition  some  special  examination  applicable  to  the 
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particular  subject  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  view  that  I  wish 
to  advocate. 

14.854.  So  that  there  might  be  one  examination 
for  all  the  various  subjects?— Yes,  and  one  degree  ; 
that  is,  a  degree  taken  in  one  or  other  subject. 

14.855.  With  regard  to  drainage,  would  any  parti- 
cular knowledge  be  required  ? — Yes. 

14,S56.  The  tubes  that  best  transmit  fluid,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  sanitation. 
It  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
studied. 

14.857.  And   sanitation  applied    to   buildings  ? — 
Yes. 

14.858.  But  in  Architecture  so  many  other  points 
come  in  such  as  taste,  and  not  only  real  taste  but 
public  taste,  that  that  could  scarcely  be  a  subject  for 
examination? — I  do  not  think  it  could  further  than 
this.  You  might  examine  a  man  in  his  knowledge 
of  past  styles,  and  you  may  take  styles  instead  of  an 
individual  building,  and  examine  him  in  his  know- 
ledge of  that  building,  to  see  that  he  has  studied  it, 
that  he  knows  the  features  of  it,  that  he  knows  the 
details,  and  see  whether  he  has  a  personal  familiarity 
with  it.    Beyond  that  I  do  not  think  you  can  go. 

14.859.  For  practical  construction  the  knowledge 
of  the  ratio  of  material  to  weight  to  be  borne,  and  so 
on? — Yes,  and  of  the  mode  of  protecting  materials 
from  decay,  and  using  them  economically. 

14.860.  All  those  would  rather  come  in  in  the 
special  division  of  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

14.861.  You  mentioned  the  word  "preliminary 
examination."  Do  you  think  the  student  should  be 
required  to  pass  some  such  examination  as  that  which 
is  called  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London? — Yes,  I  think  he  should.  You  want, 
if  possible,  to  ensure  that  a  man  is  educated  up  to 
a  certain  level  in  general  knowledge,  and  in  that 
general  education  which  equips  him  for  doing  well 
in  any  profession. 

14.862.  So  that  you  would,  I  infer,  on  the  whole, 
desire  that  they  should  be  required  to  pass  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  what  we  call  school  knowledge  ? 
—Yes. 

14.863.  Then  that  they  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  Physical  Science  ? — Yes. 

14.864.  And  thirdly,  an  examination  in  some 
special  division  of  that  Physical  Science  ? — That  is  so. 

14.865.  The  prizes  you  have  mentioned  are  rather 
given  for  the  latter  kind  of  knowledge — the  technical 
work  ? — Yes,  except  the  travelling  studentship  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  That  is  given,  I  think,  exclusively 
for  design. 

14.866.  May  I  ask  what  is  defined  under  "  Archi- 
tecture," it  means  rather,  I  suppose,  building  ? — I 
consider  that  "  architecture"  means  good  building. 

14.867.  The  construction  of  bridges,  and  so  on,  you 
would  rather  put  under  the  head  of  engineering  ? — I 
am  afraid  bridges  have  gone  from  architects,  and  are 
in  the  hands  of  engineers  now. 

14.868.  So  that  that  is  not  one  of  the  points  in 
question  so  much  now  ? — No. 

14.869.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  last  answer  you  gave  to  Sir  George  Humphry. 
Do  you  consider  bridges  out  of  your  province  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  are  out  of  our  province,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  people  wish  to  build  bridges  they 
now  invariably  go  to  an  engineer. 

14.870.  For  a  stone  bridge  ? — Yes. 

14.871.  But  are  not  the  principles  on  which  bridges 
are  built  the  same  principles  as  those,  upon  which 
houses  are  built  ? — No  doubt  they  are. 

14.872.  I  am  speaking  of  houses  on  a  large  scale  ? — 
Mutatis  mutandis,  and  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  except  bridges  from  architecture. 

14.873.  I  wanted  to  know  how  far  you  go  in  the 
way  of  limitation.  Would  you  allow  a  degree  in 
architecture  to  be  given  to  a  person  who  is  not  able  to 
deal  with  the  principles  of  construction  of  bridges  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  would ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if 
you  ask  me  whether  bridges  are  now  habitually  en- 


trusted to  architects  to  build  I  should  say  that  I  do  T.  R.  Smith, 
not  think  they  are.  Esq.,  F.R.I-, 

14.874.  That  is  hardly  my  question.    Perhaps  if  F.RJ.B.A., 
you  were  to  have  very  accomplished  architects  pro- 
duced by  degrees  they  might  be  entrusted  with  bridges   ^  Nov  i892. 

again  ? — Possibly.    1  think  the  fact  that  we  have  not  

studied  the  science  as  much  as  we  ought  to  has 
removed  a  certain  quantity  of  work  from  the  hands 
of  architects  into  the  hands  of  engineers. 

14.875.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  architecture 
has  not  been,  speaking  generally,  scientifically  pur- 
sued ? — That  is  the  fact,  no  doubt. 

14.876.  There  are  one  or  two  topics  you  have  men- 
tioned, which  cover  a  very  wide  field,  which  strike 
one  as  rather  belonging  to  the  mere  handling  of 
materials,  than  to  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
matter.    Geology,  for  instance,  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

14.877.  I  quite  understand  that  you  say  an  archi- 
tect ought  to  know  what  kind  of  stone  is  to  be 
used,  but  does  not  that  depend  more  upon  the  prac- 

ical  handling  of  the  material  than  on  scientific  know- 
edge  ? — No  doubt  it  does. 

14.878.  We  are  told  that  in  a  northern  town  a 
certain  wall  was  built  by  the  Romans  of  stone 
out  of  a  particular  pit,  and  that  the  stone  has  re- 
mained perfect  and  entire  ;  but  of  stone  out  of  the 
same  pit  a  wall  has  lately  been  built  which  has 
already  decayed,  because  the  stones  were  put  in  the 
wrong  way  ? — Geology  would  not  prevent  a  man's 
permitting  face  bedding.  Still  a  man  should  know, 
if  he  has  to  build  in  certain  parts  of  England,  what 
sort  of  stone  he  is  likely  to  find  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
matters  of  that  description.  I  do  not  press  the 
point  far,  but  I  know  it  is  of  great  advantage.  I 
know  a  little  geology  myself,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  of  great  service  to  me  when  1  have  had  to 
build  in  the  country  and  to  look  out  in  what  kind  of 
quarry  the  stone  I  wanted  could  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  think  if  I  had  been  absolutely 
ignorant  of  stone  I  should  have  been  less  likely  to 
serve  my  clients  well  than  with  the  small  knowledge 
I  have. 

14.879.  Let  me  put  it  a  little  further.  It  would  be 
very  important  in  giving  a  degree  that  it  should  signify 
a  high  value  ? — Yes. 

14.880.  Many  know  a  great  deal  about  Geology  in 
what  we  may  call  an  amateur  way,  or  a  practical  way 
even,  without  knowing  much  of  the  science  of  it.  But 
if  the  University  examine  in  the  science  of  Geology, 
would  it  not  be  a  little  of  a  mistake  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination to  rest  in  so  merely  practical  a  region  as 
would  be  required  for  your  purpose  ? — I  believe  that  it 
is  desirable  that  an  accomplished  man  should  know  a 
little  more  of  his  subject  than  he  is  absolutely  likely  to 
want  to  use  even  for  the  mere  sake  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion. I  should  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a  man  should  know  something  about  geology  beyond 
what  would  simply  enable  him  to  look  at  stones  in  a 
quarry. 

14.881.  Would  you  desire  to  have  any  certificate 
of  practical  experience  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  you 
must  let  the  certificates  of  practical  experience  be 
given  by  the  practical  societies.  You  cannot  superin- 
tend a  man's  examining  buildings  very  well,  or  even 
his  designing  buildings,  in  a  college. 

14.882.  Would  it  be  desirable,  do  you  think,  to 
require  from  these  practical  societies  a  certificate  of  a 
practical  nature  as  a  necessary  condition  for  conferring 
a  degree  ? —  I  should  certainly  prefer  to  keep  the  two 
things  separate.  There  might  be  an  advantage  in 
the  course  you  suggest,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
degree  should  be  granted  for  simple  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  not  for  practical. 

14.883.  But  you  would  not  think  it  of  much  ad- 
vantage for  the  profession  if  a  certain  number  of 
persons  were  turned  out  with  degrees  to  their  names 
which  ought  to  indicate  high  professional  qualifications, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  the  necessary 
practical  experience  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
desirable  at  all. 
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14.884.  Might  it  not  for  that  reason  be  desirable 
that  the  University  should  secure  that  they  had  a 
practical  experience  ? — Yes,  on  that  view  it  might,  but 
at  the  same  time  my  impression  is  that  anybody  who 
educated  himself  sufficiently  to  procure  the  degree 
which  has  been  talked  of,  would  be  sure  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  practical  side  of  the  profession,  T 
should  hope  so  at  any  rate. 

14.885.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  further  di- 
vision, you  would  not  divide  an  architectural  dygree 
into  two  parts  ?  You  would  only  have  one  degree  ? — I 
would  only  have  one. 

14.886.  Indicated  by  the  title  of  "  B.Sc,"  or 
whatever  it  was.  You  would  not  allow  a  man  to 
specialise  within  those  limits  at  all  ? — I  should  like 
to  specialise  him  so  far  as  this,  that  he  might  have 
a  degree  as  an  architect,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would 
suggest  dividing  an  architect's  degree  up  again  into 
construction  and  something  else,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

14.887.  In  your  judgment  are  the  principles  of 
architecture  the  same  as  applied  to  iron-work,  wood, 
and  stone  ?  Would  the  same  man  be  competent  to 
design  iron  work,  wood,  and  stone  ? — He  ought  to  be. 
In  many  respects  the  principles  are  different,  because 
the  nature  of  the  materials  is  different,  but  he  ought 
to  have  a  sufficiently  wide  knowledge  to  grasp  both. 

14.888.  But  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  forms 
suitable  to  one  are  not  suitable  to  the  other? — No 
doubt  it  is,  but  I  think  a  man  who  has  to  execute 
buildings  in  an  age  where  brick,  iron,  and  terra  cotta, 
are  used  ought  to  be  able  to  design  the  necessary  forms 
for  all  those  materials. 

14.889.  And  you  think  that  practically  that  can  be 
done  ? — I  think  so. 

14.890.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  wish  to  treat  Architecture  as  a  part  of 
Applied  Science,  and  Applied  Science  as  a  distinct 
Faculty  ? — Yes. 

14.891.  Why  would  you  separate  Applied  Science 
from  the  Pure  Science  as  a  Faculty  ? — I  apprehend 
that  the  difficulty  of  having  the  instruction  such  as 
should  tend  directly  towards  a  practical  end  would 
be  considerable,  if  you  made  the  instruction  and  the 
degree  only  the  work  of  a  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  fitting  a  man  definitely  for  the  pursuit 
of  some  profession,  and  in  educating  hirn  generally, 
and  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  see  education  very 
carefully  directed  towards  equipping  a  man  thoroughly 
for  my  profession,  and  that  equipment  recognised ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  best  given  by  a  separate 
Faculty. 

14.892.  I  think  you  selected  as  the  Sciences  resting 
at  the  basis  of  Architecture,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Geology  as  the  three  principal  ones? — Yes. 

14.893.  Mathematics  is  Pure  Science,  Physics  is,  in 
its  major  part,  Pure  Science,  and  Geology  is  Pure 
Science  ? — Yes. 

14.894.  Therefore  the  three  base  Sciences  all  fall 
under  "  Pure  Science "  rather  than  "  Applied 
Science."  Is  it  not  a  little  paradoxical,  and  rather 
introducing  unnecessary  Faculties,  if  that  be  so,  to 
separate  your  Applied  Science  into  a  distinct  Faculty 
from  your  Pure  Science?— I  think,  to  a  large  extent, 
if  they  are  to  be  taught  thoroughly  and  completely, 
a  good  deal  of  each  of  those  Sciences  is  commonly 
taught  which  the  engineer  or  architect  does  not 
usually  need  to  apply.  If  I  he  teaching  could  be  so 
shaped  as  to  go  specially  and  directly  towards  his 
ends,  I  think  a  good  deal  of  time  would  be  saved  and 
probably  a  good  deal  of  definite  information  would  be 
conveyed. 

14.895.  But  you  would  wish  to  give  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  Sciences  all  of  them  a  voice  in  the 
training  and  curriculum  of  the  architect,  would  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

14.896.  And  I  understand  that  for  the  definitely 
practical  part  of  the  profession — sanitation  and 
surveying,  and  the  principles  of  designing — you  would 
rather  rely  upon  the  office  than  upon  the  college  ? — 


A  theoretical  knowledge  of  sanitation — perhaps  some- 
thing a  little  more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge — 
could  be  easily  given  in  any  College,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  at  any  rate  the  elements  of 
designing,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  materials  out  of 
which  design  can  be  made  ;  but  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing that  knowledga  to  actual  work  is  only,  I  think, 
what  can  be  learnt  in  the  office  or  workshop. 

14.897.  Specifications  and  quantities,  I  suppose, 
would  be  in  the  office,  not  in  the  University  ? — They 
ought  to  be  in  the  office,  and  not  in  the  University ; 
indeed  the  whole  routine  in  the  working  up  the  build- 
ing, from  its  first  inception  to  its  actual  erection  and 
completion,  is  a  thing  so  definitely  professional  and 
technical  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  sufficiently 
studied  in  a  college. 

14.898.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  I  thought 
you  were  holding  that  the  theory  of  structures,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  materials, 
and  the  principles  of  sanitation  and  surveying,  could 
all  be  taught  with  advantage  in  collegiate  schools  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  could  ;  but  when  you  have  mastered 
those,  the  application  of  the  whole  of  them  to  the 
design,  and  the  erection  of  the  building  is  really  a  very 
different  thing,  and  requires  considerable  practice  and 
considerable  experience. 

14.899.  Would  not  the  right  theory  of  the  Uni- 
versity degree  be  that  it  should  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Art,  and  that  then 
the  students  should  pass  on  to  the  pupilage  after- 
wards ? — That  was  my  notion. 

14.900.  At  present  an  Engineering  degree  does  not 
mean  that  a  man  is  an  accomplished  engineer,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  preparatory  to  rather  than  supplementary 
of  the  practical  stage  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  idea 
that  I  should  advocate. 

14.901.  That  would  make  the  Architectural  degree 
rather  preparatory  than  supplemental.  I  think  the 
classes  are  now  held  in  the  evening? — The  classes 
now  are  held  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  advocate  that. 
I  would  far  sooner  they  should  not  be. 

14.902.  That  does  very  much  come  to  what  I  thought 
should  be  the  actual  place  of  the  Architect's  degree, 
possibly  with  some  remission,  such  as  in  the  Solicitors' 
profession  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  satisfactory 
basis. 

14.903.  And  would  you,  if  it  was  put  on  that  basis, 
wish  to  press  strongly  that  separation  of  the  Faculty  ? 
If  you  separate  your  Pure  and  Applied  Science  Facul- 
ties, you  have  to  put  nearly  all  the  Pure  Science  on  to 
this  Applied  Science  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

14.904.  Mathematics,  Physics,  Geology,  and  Che- 
mistry are  all  necessarily  on  the  Pure  Science  side  ; 
which  would  you  group  with  them  on  the  architectural 
side  ? — I  should  certainly  take  part  of  the  work  that  is 
now  done — in  my  own  college  for  example — by  the 
Professor  of  Engineering.  All  that  he  teaches  the 
student  with  regard  to  iron  work,  and  so  on. 

14.905.  Is  not  Engineering  in  your  college  treated 
as  a  part  of  Science  pure  and  simple  rather  than  as  a 
sub-divided  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

14.906.  Do  you  find  that  objectionable  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  objectionahle,  but  I  think  the  more  the 
whole  instruction  could  be  specialised  the  more  force 
it  would  have. 

14.907.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  fairly  strong 
reasons  given  before  one  proceeds  to  break  up  Facul- 
ties, because  a  representation  of  Faculties  will  affect 
the  unity  of  the  University,  and  probably  there  must 
be  some  representation  of  Faculties  on  the  governing 
body.  One  does  not  want  to  disintegrate  the  Uni- 
versity, and  split  it  up  into  fragments  without  some 
really  strong  and  valid  reason.  You  would  not  press 
it,  I  understand.  It  works  fairly  well  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  ? — I  should  like  to  say  this, 
that  when  I  have  tried,  as  I  have  to  some  extent,  to 
get  some  of  my  own  students  to  take  other  courses  I 
have  found  that  the  courses  have  hardly  been  suitable 
for  their  purposes.  Take  the  case  of  sanitation,  for 
example  ;  I  have  strongly  urged  my  students  to  take 
Professor  Corfield's  course.    My  students  found  the 
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course  embraced  a  great  deal  which  is  intended  rather 
for  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  learn  than  for  an 
architect  to  learn.  They  found  that  it  was  burdened 
with  a  good  deal  that  would  be  of  very  little  practical 
use  to  them.  I  think  that  has  stood  in  the  way.  If 
they  can  have  a  course  of  instruction  which  would 
leave  out  questions  of  food  and  climate  and  analysis 
of  water  

14.908.  That  is  a  good  deal  medical  ? — Yes,  that  is 
a  good  deal  medical.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  difficulty  which  I  think  would  be  to  some 
extent  met  by  specialising  the  instruction  ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance, 
and  I  may  say  growing  importance,  for  the  new 
Faculty  to  at  any  rate  seriously  consider. 

14.909.  May  I  ask  now  broadly  why  you  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  condition  of  things,  I  mean 
with  the  qualifying  examination  for  the  R.I.B.A., 
and  why  you  wish  to  supplement  it,  or  substitute  for  it 
a  University  architectural  degree  ? — I  do  noi  say  that. 
I  am  dissatisfied  with  it. 

14.910.  Then  will  you  define  your  gains? — I  think 
the  gains  would  be  these,  that  those  men  who  are 
ambitious,  and  especially  those  men  who  are  start- 
ing with  a  good  education — either  a  college  educa- 
tion or  a  good  school  education — would  cultivate  the 
branches  of  Science  which  lie  at  the  root  of  a  good 
deal  of  architecture  and  construction  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  with  much  more  completeness  if 
they  saw  the  prospect  of  getting  a  University  degree 
as  the  result  of  that  cultivation. 

14.911.  They  would  devote  more  time  and 
thoroughness  to  a  preparatory  groundwork  ? — Yes. 

14.912.  And  it  would  be  essential  that  they  should 
attend  a  fuller  day  course  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

14.913.  {Lord  Reay.)  The  object  of  a  separate 
Applied  Science  Faculty  is  chiefly  that  the  curricu- 
lum, which  your  Applied  Science  students  would  have 
to  follow  may  be  differentiated  from  the  lectures  which 
the  students  in  Pure  Science  would  have  to  attend  ? 
— They  would. 

14.914.  From  the  beginning  ? — Prom  the  begin- 
ning, or  almost  from  the  beginning. 

14.915.  You  can  support  your  argument  by  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  not  only  there  are  separate 
Faculties  but  separale  institutions — technische  Hoch- 
schule.  They  have  found  it  impossible  to  include 
this  education  in  the  general  University  curriculum  ? 
— I  believe  so,  and  in  Switzerland  also. 

14.916.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable, 
if  you  can  obtain  a  separate  Faculty,  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  University  ? — That  is  my  feeling. 

14.917.  And  to  make, the  degree  not  that  of  Bache- 
lor of  Architecture,  or  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  but 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  so  as  not  to  create 
an  impression  among  the  public  that  the  degree  fits  a 
person  for  practical  work  ? — Certainly  ;  I  hold  that 
very  strongly. 

14.918.  May  I  ask  about  the  artistic  education 
which  is  to  be  given  to  architects.  Do  you  consider 
that  the  Art  department  should  be  represented  by  Art 
schools  outside  the  University,  or  do  you  contemplate 
the  University  having  a  Faculty  of  Art,  or  School 
of  Art,  which  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
University  itself? — I  think  there  should  be  a  School 


of  Art  under  the  control  of  the  University  itself,  at 
any  rate  as  regards  my  profession  ;  because  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  student  from  the  first  should  have 
his  draughtsmanship  cultivated,  and  his  attention 
directed  towards  what  is  a  very  slow  process,  viz., 
the  acquisition  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  forms  of  architectural  style. 

14.919.  Therefore  you  would  make  that  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  ? — I  should  like  to  do  that. 

14.920.  And  you  would  like  to  have  chairs  for  that 
purpose? — Yes,  or  instructors.  We  are  at  the  present 
moment  at  University  College  starting  a  course  of 
instruction  in  architectural  drawing  in  connexion 
with  my  students. 

14.921.  And  you  think  that  further  extension 
might  be  given  to  that  Department  in  the  University  ? 
■ — Yes,  I  believe  it  might. 

14.922.  And  should  be  given  ': — I  think  it  should. 

14.923.  The  mode  of  teaching  Art  to  the  archi- 
tectural students  and  the  lectures  they  would  attend 
would  attain  be  differentiated  from  the  lectures  given  in 
Art  to  specific  Art  students  ? — Yes,  it  would,  certainly. 

14.924.  Then  with  regard  to  the  practical  part  of 
their  profession,  would  acquire  it  through  apprentice- 
ship pari  passu  while  they  were  attending  lectures  at 
the  University,  or  would  you  make  that  supplementary  ? 
— I  think  that  the  most  satisfactory  thing  would  be 
for  the  lectures  at  the  University  to  come  first,  and 
for  the  practical  part  of  the  profession  to  be  taught 
them  afterwards.-  It  would  be  better  learnt,  and  in  a 
shorter  time. 

14.925.  Might  we  contemplate  this  arrangement : 
the  University  alone  to  undertake  their  training  up 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  but  after  that 
and  before  they  were  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science,  the  University  lectures  to  be  given  simul- 
taneously Avith  practical  work  performed  in  architect's 
offices? — If  you  go  beyond  Bachelor  of  Science  I  think 
you  ought  certainly  to  include,  if  you  can  get  it,  some 
certificate  of  competence  in  practical  work. 

14,920.  Before  they  are  given  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Applied  Science  ? — -I  should  think  so. 

14.927.  (Chairman.)  At  what  age  do  the  students 
generally  become  articled  or  attached  to  an  architect  ? 
— From  about  17  to  19  or  2(J  as  a  rule.  Now  and 
then,  of  course,  a  man  has  fortunately  gone  through 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  then  he  is  older,  but  gene- 
rally 17,  18,  or  19  is  the  age. 

14.928.  And  then  he  begins  to  learn  at  once  the 
practical  part  of  his  profession  ? — Yes. 

14.929.  Therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  adopt 
your  plan  of  teaching  the  theoretical  part  first  and  the 
practical  part  afterwards? — I  think  in  the  cases  of 
men  who  are  anxious  to  educate  themselves  well,  if  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  proper  thing  was  for  them  to 
go  for  two  years  to  college,  and  then  enter  an  archi- 
tect's office,  a  great  many  men  would  do  it.  There  is 
no  course  at  present  of  that  description  that  I  can 
recommend  to  a  student,  but  I  would  gladly  urge  men 
who  come  to  me  as  private  pupils  to  graduate  first  if 
there  was  any  college  in  which  they  could  graduate. 

14.930.  You  think  they  would  not  lose  a  start  in 
life  by  coming  to  you  a  little  later  than  othei's  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  equipped  for 
his  profession  has  a  better  start  in  life,  even  if  he  has 
taken  several  years  to  gain  that  equipment,  than  a 
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half-equipped  man. 
The  witness  withdrew. 


Alexander  Blackie  William  Kennedy,  Esq.,  FR.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  examined. 


14.931.  (  Chairman.)  The  chief  evidence  which  you 
wish  to  give  relates  to  the  question  of  a  degree  in 
Applied  Science,  I  believe? — Or  for  the  University 
preparation  of  men  who  are  going  to  take  to  my  pro- 
fession, which  is  engineering. 

14.932.  I  will  first  ask  you  to  tell  us  exactly  what 
your  position  is.  I  think  you  are  a  consulting  engi- 
neer, and  you  have  been  a  Professor  of  Engineering 
at  University  College,  London  ? — I  tvas  Professor  of 


Engineering  there  from  1874  to  1889,  and  I  am  now 
a  Consulting  Engineer  simply. 

14,933.  1  will  ask  you  whether  your  lectures  are 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  students  ?  I  do  not 
ask  that  for  the  sake  of  knowing  whether  the  lectures 
are  good,  but  for  the  snke  of  knowing  whether 
there  is  a  great  demand  lor  that  kind  of  study  ? — In 
the  year  I  left  I  think  the  junior  class  contained  some 
35  students,  and  there  was  a  senior  class  of  15  to  20, 
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  14,934.  All  these  students,  I  suppose,  afterwards 

11  Nov.  1892.   expect  to  become  engineers  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  them. 

  14,935.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  openings 

there  are  in  London,  besides  University  College  and 
King's  College,  to  people  desirous  of  studying  the 
Applied  Sciences  which  are  necessary  for  the  profes- 
sion of  an  engineer  ? — Besides  University  and  King's 
Colleges  there  is  the  Central  Institute  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  at  South  Kensington,  and  for  a  somewhat  lower 
grade,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  students,  there  is  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College,  also  belonging  to  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institution  partly  devoted  to  engineering. 

14,9b6.  You  think  that  any  new  teaching  Uni- 
versity which  was  established  ought  to  take  up  the 
matter,  and  to  superintend  the  scientific  training  of 
people  who  wish  to  go  into  the  profession  which  we 
are  discussing  ? — I  hope  it  will  be  so.  It  has  been  for 
years  a  matter  of  controversy  among  civil  engineers 
with  regard  to  young  fellows  who  are  going  to  be 
engineers,  whether  they  should  have  a  scientific  train- 
ing, and  it  is  practically  admitted  now,  I  think  by 
all  engineers  of  standing,  that  it  is  distinctly  advanta- 
geous for  them  to  have  such  a  training ;  it  is  even 
formally  recognised  in  regulations  by  the  institutions 
of  civil  engineers  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  there- 
fore, seeing  that  professional  men  have  come  round 
at  last  to  the  opinion  that  a  scientific  training  in  their 
profession  should  be  encouraged,  I  should  hope  that 
it  would  be  encouraged  by  any  very  influential  or 
central  academic  body  that  might  be  formed  in  London. 

14.937.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  mechanical  engineers  who  are  in- 
clined to  take  the  other  view,  that  a  good  theoretical 
education  is  not  necessary,  or  that  there  were  such 
engineers? — There  were  a  great  many.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  great  change  of  opinion  within  the  last 
12  years. 

14.938.  But  of  course  the  professional  training  must 
always  be,  if  not  the  most  important,  a  very  im- 
portant part,  and  that  you  do  not  propose  that  the 
University  should  undertake  ? — 1  do  not. 

14.939.  What  is  the  present  plan  for  a  man  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  profession  ?  Does  he  become  the 
pupil  of  an  eminent  engineer  ? — He  practically  be- 
comes a  pupil  in  some  form  or  other.  Might  I  add 
this  as  to  the  recognition  by  the  profession  generally 
of  the  necessity  of  scientific  training.  The  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  which  is  our  .principal  professional 
society,  makes  it  a  condition  of  entering  as  what  they 
call  a  student,  that  is  their  lowest  rank  of  membership, 
that  the  young  man  should  produce  evidence  of  having 
had  some  general  and  partly  scientific  training  ; 
and  they  recognise  as  such  evidence,  among  other 
things,  certain  certificates  both  from  University  Col- 
lege and  King's  College,  and  other  institutions  of  that 
kind. 

14.940.  L>o  you  think  the  scientific  training  ought 
to  come  before  the  practical  training,  cr  might  the 
two  go  on  concurrently  ? — No,  practically  they  cannot 
go  on  concurrently.  An  engineer  has,  I  dare  say, 
more  a  necessity  for  working  thoroughly  at  scientific 
matters  than  even  an  architect,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  devote  his  whole  time,  at  least  it  is 
most  desirable  that  he  should  devote  his  whole  time 
for  two  or  perhaps  even  three  years,  to  working  at 
the  scientific  part  of  his  work. 

14.941.  At  what  age  does  the  ordinary  student 
finish  his  college  course  ?  Of  what  age  are  the 
pupils  who  attend  your  college  lectures  ? — When 
I  was  at  University  College  the  majority  of  my 
students  entered  at,  I  should  think,  18  when  they 
left  school.  I  dare  say  25  per  cent,  entered  at  the  age 
of  21,  22,  or  23,  after  they  had  served  their  time,  as 
we  call  it,  in  some  office  or  other,  after  they  had 
served  their  pupilage. 

14.942.  They  began  at  the  wrong  end.  They  took 
the  practical  part  first  ? — Yes,  they  took  the  practical 
part  first. 


14.943.  And  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
hold  of  men  sufficiently  young  to  give  them  their 
theoretical  education  in  time  to  enable  them  to  become 
afterwards  pupils  to  distinguished  engineers  without 
losing  a  start  in  life  as  compared  with  men  who 
become  pupils  earlier  ? — I  think  so  ;  in  fact  it  is  a  thing 
of  daily  occurrence. 

14.944.  And  those  generally  get  on  the  best  who 
have  a  good  foundation  ? — I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
old  students,  a  great  many  of  whom  I  see  continually 
in  London,  are  doing  very  well,  and  they  are  clearly 
better  from  the  knowledge  they  got  from  my  colleagues 
and  myself  at  LTniversity  College. 

14.945.  You  have  given  an  opinion  that  preliminary 
training  may  be  got  from  outside  sources,  and  I  think 
you  drew  a  distinction  with  regard  to  the  case  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  the  work  is  all  organised  under  a 
college  ? — Yes.  It  appears  to  me  that  medicine  may 
fairly  be  considered  a  technical  profession  very  much 
analogous  to  my  own,  but  for  certain  reasons  the  whole 
of  the  technical  or  practical  part  of  it  is  organised,  and 
under  the  cognisance  of  teachers,  or  could  be  made 
under  the  cognisance  of  a  University  ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity is  fairly  qualified  to  say  that  men  have  passed 
well  through  it,  but  there  are  no  analogous  circum- 
stances  in  engineering.  A  University  could  hardly  be 
qualified  to  say  that  men  were  good  engineers. 

14.946.  Therefore,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
University  can  teach  only  the  sciences  on  which  the 
profession  is  based.  What  are  those  sciences  ? — The 
students  who  used  to  attend  my  own  lectures  attended, 
or  were  expected  to  attend,  classes  in  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  and  in  Physics  ;  generally  in  Chemistry  ; 
certain  of  them  also  in  Geology,  because  Geology  is 
of  great  importance  for  civil  engineers  at  any  rate. 
In  addition  to  those,  there  were  lectures  paitly  by  the 
professors  of  the  Pure  Sciences,  partly  by  some  more 
technical  men,  especially  for  engineering  students  of 
one  kind  or  another ;  very  frequently  mathematical 
courses,  for  a  great  many  years  certain  special  chemi- 
cal courses,  and  other  analogous  matters. 

14.947.  And  these  are  the  matters  generally  re- 
cognised by  professional  men  as  those  in  which  a 
young  engineer  ought  to  have  training  ? — That  is  so. 

14.948.  You  wish  the  training  to  be  followed  by  a 
degree,  and  to  lead  up  to  a  degree  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  an  advisable  thing,  because  it  would  add  some 
dignity  to  that  particular  training  if  it  were  followed 
by  a  degree,  and  it  would  make  it  somewhat  more 
likely  that  men  would  devote  themselves  earnestly  to 
it.    At  present  there  is  no  degree. 

14.949.  And  this  degree  would  not  be  a  degree  in 
engineering;  it  would  be  something  wider  than  that ; 
it  would  be  a  degree  which  other  people  who  were  not 
going  to  be  engineers  might  also  be  desirous  to  take? 
— To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  I  should  hope — but  I  do 
not  speak  as  one  who  has  studied  the  whole  subject 
all  through — if  it  were  found  best  that  the  degree 
might  be  established  simply  to  be  called  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  just  as  the  Cambridge  degrees 
are  called  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

14.950.  There  is  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
given  now  by  the  University  of  London,  is  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  given 
by  the  University  of  London,  certainly. 

14.951.  You  would  have  a  new  degree  only  compri- 
sing certain  parts,  would  you  ? — I  would  have  it  diffe- 
rentiated from  the  ordinary  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
very  much  as  one  tripos  in  Cambridge  is  differentiated 
from  another.  Have  it,  if  possible,  of  the  same  stand- 
ing, but  have  the  examinations  partly  in  similar  and 
partly  in  analogous  subjects  such  as  the  application  of 
physics  to  engineering  problems,  and  so  forth. 

14.952.  It  would  have  some  different  name  ;  and 
would  be  differentiated  in  some  way  from  the  ordinary 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ? — I  believe  it  would  be 
most  useful  if  it  could  only  be  differentiated  as  one 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  Cambridge  is  differentiated 
from  another.  If  a  man  has  taken  his  degree  there  in 
one  tripos  or  another  tripos  that  is  known  to  friends, 
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or  in  a  testimonial  if  he  puts  it  so,  but  it  is  not  known 
to  the  world  at  large. 

14.953.  He  would  be  merely  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
like  any  other  ? — Yes. 

14.954.  I  believe  some  people  take  great  objection 
to  the  name  of  Applied  Science.  Professor  Huxley 
did  not  at  all  like  it  when  he  was  before  us.  You 
might  invent  a  new  name  for  it  ? — I  am  not  very  fond 
of  the  name. 

14.955.  Then  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  say 
something  about  the  objections  to  a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing. Is  there  any  demand  in  the  profession  for  a 
degree  in  engineering  simply  ? — No,  but  there  is  still, 
I  think,  in  Ireland  a  degree  given  in  engineering,  and 
it  is  not  liked  by  professional  people  at  all,  because 
they  say — and  I  think  they  say  truly — that  it  is  a  degree 
in  work  done  in  a  college  and  not  in  engineering.  It 
is  as  if  an  amateur  were  to  be  examined  as  an  M.D. ; 
it  is  not  a  professional  degree  really,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
fessional name,  and  I  thiniv  anything  of  that  kind 
would  harm  the  University  very  much  if  they  were  to 
attempt  to  give  nominally  a  professional  degree, 
except  in  medicine,  where  there  are  special  circum- 
stances which  make  it  proper. 

14.956.  As  you  express  it.  here,  it  seems  undesirable 
that  a  University  should  label  men  engineers  when  it 
had  no  means  of  making  them  really  engineers  ? — 
Quite  so. 

14.957.  And  the  actual  training  of  engineers  or 
architects  must  always  include  some  years  in  a  work- 
shop, no  matter  how  long  or  how  distinguished  the 
University  part  of  the  career.  That,  I  think,  you 
have  already  intimated  ? — Yes. 

14.958.  Then  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Engineering,  what 
would  it  include  ?  1  will  read  out  what  you  have 
written  down,  and  ask  you  whether  it  is  correct : 
Strength  of  Materials,  Theory  of  Heat,  Design  of 
Structures,  Drawing  ? — Yes.  I  give  those  mainly  as 
illustrative  of  the  sides  of  certain  other  sciences, 
which  would  have  to  be  included  in  a  degree,  such 
as  might  be  called  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Engineering,  or  in  an  Engineering  Department,  or 
whatever  would  be  the  proper  term.  Of  course  it 
woidd  also  have  to  include  and  must  include  Mathe- 
matics and  Mechanics. 

14.959.  You  have  mentioned  these  merely  because 
there  are  some  which  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  appear 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  an  ordinary  or  Pure 
Science  course  ? — Yes. 

14.960.  But,  of  course,  there  are  other  things 
which  do  appear  in  a  Pure  Science  course  which  you 
have  not  mentioned  there  ?  — Yes. 

14.961.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  there  should  not  be  a  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  as  well  as  a  Faculty  of  Science  ? — That  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  as  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Looking  at  It  as  well  as  I  can  from  the  position  of 
an  old  teacher,  and  one  who  is  now  solely  engaged 
in  professional  work,  I  think  that,  the  balance  of 
advantages  would  be  in  having  a  distinct  Faculty. 
The  reason  is  this.  Although  some  of  the  subjects  are 
the  same,  and  most,  of  all  Mathematics,  of  course, 
because  it  is  a  foundation  subject,  I  do  not  think  the 
treatment  of  Mathematics  is  really  the  same.  I  do 
not  think,  if  one  may  put  it  so,  that  the  men  who 
arc  most  competent  to  teach  Mathematics  with  a 
view  to  making  a  profession  of  Mathematics,  or 
making  a  man  a  mathematician,  are  always  those  who 
are  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  sort  of  problems 
engineers  have  to  do  with  to  lead  their  students  on  to 
those  problems.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way,  a  man 
who  is  going  to  be  trained  to  be  a  first-rate  mathe- 
matician must  have  a  very  deep  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  but  he  must  have  his  problems  limited 
always  in  their  conditions  in  order  that  they  may  bo 
soluble,  that  is  to  say,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
problems,  they  must  be  made  so  that  they  can  be 
solved,  and,  therefore,  a  great  many  conditions  are 
left  out  of  them.  Now  an  engineer  has  to  do  with 
mathematical  problems  continually.    They  very  seldom 


require  the  very  highest  mathematics,  but  their  con-  A.B.W. 
ditions  are  always  very  complex  and  not  simplified,  ^en^<jy^<l-> 
and  often  enough  partly  insoluble.    I  think  that  the  MICE 
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stance,  would  not  be  even  in  mathematics  the  most   

suitable  for  a  man  who  had  to  use  his  mathematics  in 
a  different  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  solely  from 
a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  or  to  say  that  the  engineer 
is  not  to  be  a  mathematician,  I  try  to  take  a  wider 
point  of  view.  I  think  that  the  men  should  be  trained 
in  a  somewhat  different  way,  even  where  the  subject 
is  the  same.  I  believe  it  would  be  necessary,  either 
that  the  professor  should  be  different  ;  or  that  at  least 
the  lectures  should  be  different.  The  same  is  true 
to  some  extent  of  mechanics,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent;  and  to  some  extent  of  physics  also  again, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  But,  of  course,  mathe- 
matics we  have  to  base  our  work  upon. 

14.962.  If  we  adopted  the  Gresham  Scheme,  or 
anything  like  that,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  thing 
was  divided  into  Faculties,  and  each  Faculty  had 
a  certain  number  of  representatives  on  the  Senate, 
and  each  Faculty  elected  Boards  of  Studies  to  control 
examinations,  could  there  be  one  Faculty  of  Science 
for  those  purposes,  or  would  you  divide  them  into 
two  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  that,  because 
I  have  not  thought  over  it  sufficiently.  I  have  only 
been  thinking  of  the  separate  Faculties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  providing  teaching,  not  from  the  different 
point  of  view  of  the  government  of  the  college. 

14.963.  Separate  teachers  for  the  Applied  Science, 
and  for  the  higher  science  ? — I  should  not  like  to  call 
the  other  the  higher  science,  but  that  may  be  my 
narrow  way  of  looking  at  it  ! 

14.964.  The  more  abstract  science? — Yres,  the  more 
abstract. 

14.965.  Then  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
the  German  Universities  you  say  there  is  something 
which  would  apply  to  this? — In  the  German  Tech- 
nical High  Schools  the  matter  is  very  greatly 
differentiated.  There  may  be  in  one  German  High 
School — one  knows  a  number  of  cases — four  or  five 
or  six  Professors  of  Mathematics,  and  those  are  solely 
for  the  men  who  are  to  be  engineers  or  architects, 
apart  altogether  from  the  University  professors,  or 
any  other  teachers  of  men  who  are  taking  art  degrees. 
So  that  it  is  differentiated  in  a  very  large  degree 
abroad. 

14.966.  Has  the  High  School  anything  to  do  with 
the  University  ? — It  corresponds  to  say  the  teaching 
in  the  Engineering  Department  of  University  College. 
It  is  the  school  also  which  a  young  fellow  goes  to 
when  he  has  left  his  own  school,  before  he  goes  into 
professional  work. 

14.967.  Is  it  connected  with  the  University  organi- 
sation ?— I  think  they  are  quite  separate. 

14.968.  There  are  a  number  of  people  in  England 
who  think  that  technical  education  is  not  University 
work,  and  ought  to  be  treated  separately  ? — -Yes. 

14.969.  But  you  would  have  this  undertaken  by  the 
University? — I  should  hope  so.  It  has  been  con- 
nected with  something  like  University  work  in  England 
for  some  years,  and  it  would  seem  a  great  pity  that  it 
should  be  thrown  adrift. 

14.970.  If  such  Faculty  had  a  separate  existence  it 
would  form  the  best,  means  of  connecting  such  exist- 
ing institutions  as  devoted  themselves  solely  to  tech- 
nical work.  Does  that  mean  you  would  bring  the 
different  institutions  that  devoted  themselves  to 
technical  work  within  the  University  system  ? — I 
think  perhaps  I  should  not  have  expressed  any  opinion 
on  this  matter,  for  I  have  not  properly  considered  it. 
I  had  rather  not  express  any  opinion  about  it. 

14.971.  If  this  Faculty  were  founded  if.  would  be- 
come a  question  whether  it  should  have  separate  chairs 
of  Mathematics,  Physics,  &c.  You  think  this  ought 
to  be  the  case  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  think  so,  and  if 
not  separate  chairs  separate  lecmres.  But  I  think 
further  chairs  would  bo  necessary  or  advisable. 
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  14,973.  This  would  be  a  separate  chair  of  Mathe- 
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engineers.  Would  there  be  two  chairs  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  ? — Yes,  surely. 

14.974.  One  a  higher  one  ? — One  would  take  Mathe- 
matics further  than  the  other,  and  therefore  might  be 
called  higher,  but  the  chair,  whether  it  was  held  by  a 
separate  professor  or  not,  which  dealt  more  with  the 
Engineering  students  would  have  to  deal  with  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  problems,  and  therefore  would  have  to 
work  in  a  different  way.  It  is  reaching  a  different 
end.  The  problems  which  an  engineering  student  has 
to  face  when  he  has  to  design  a  complicated  structure 
or  to  design  a  difficult  moving  machine  are  very 
different  from  the  paper  problems  which  he  would 
naturally  have  to  solve  if  he  were  working  at  Mathe- 
matics for  its  own  sake. 

14.975.  Then  the  engineering  laboratories,  labora- 
tories of  Applied  Electricity,  and  possibly  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  would  take  an  important  place  in  the 
Applied  Science  Faculty.  Are  there  laboratories  now 
of  this  description  at  University  College  ? — Yes,  a 
laboratory  of  engineering  and  one  also  of  what  I  sup- 
pose may  be  called  Applied  Electricity,  or  Electrical 
Engineering,  are  both  there.  There  are  a  number 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  that 
they  have  been  found  extremely  useful  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  standing  of  young 
engineers  during  the  last  few  years. 

14.976.  Would  they  remain  in  the  separate  in- 
stitutions to  be  worked  through  them  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  that  would  be. 

14.977.  You  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  they  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  University 
and  absorbed  by  them  and  made  use  of  by  them  ? — I 
have  not  an  opinion  that  is  worth  giving  upon  that 
matter.  I  have  not  studied  it  sufficiently  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  give  any  opinion. 

14.978.  Then  Drawing  and  Languages.  You 
would  hardly  have  a  Professor  of  Drawing  connected 
with  the  University,  would  you  ? — No  ;  it  would  be 
an  instructor  of  some  kind,  or  it  might  be  that  the 
Professor  of  Engineering  wonld  teach  drawing,  but  it 
is  very,  very  important. 

14.979.  You  arc  very  anxious  that  the  University 
should  not  have  the  appearance  of  undertaking  what  it 
could  never  do,  that  it,  should  not  have  the  appearance 
of  taking  the  place  of  offices  and  works  ?--Yes. 

14.980.  Then  you  say  that  the  University  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  things  that  cannot  be  learnt 
there.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  wish  to  add 
to  what  you  have  already  said  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I 
feel  rather  strongly  about  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  separate  mathematical  and  mechanical 
teaching  if  the  whole  thing  were  to  be  organised  on  a 
large  scale  for  this  class  of  students.  T  know  the  diffi- 
culties about  it,  and  the  question  of  a  separate  Faculty, 
of  course,  involves  other  questions  also,  but  it  was  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  that  it  seemed  to  me 
a  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

14.981.  Would  there  be  a  Mechanical  Chair.  I 
suppose  you  would  embrace  the  whole  of  Mechanics  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  whole  of  Mechanics  up  to  a  certain  point. 

14.982.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  the  student  in  Applied  Science  ought  to  follow  a 
separate  course  from  the  day  that  he  enters  the  Uni- 
versity. Of  course,  he  might  attend  some  lectures 
in  common  with  other  students,  but  for  his  benefit  it 
is  desirable  that  his  course  should  be  absolutely 
differentiated  from  that  of  other  students? — Almost 
absolutely  ;  for  his  benefit. 

14.983.  You  would  require,  before  giving  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  some  original  work? — I 
have  considered  that,  and  I  think  that  he  would  have 
to  give  some  origii  al  work,  but  I  see  great  diffi- 
culty in  a  University  giving  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  this  department.    However,  he  would  have 


to  bring  a  thesis,  or  obviously  some  work  of  that  kind, 
as  part  of  his  final  examination. 

14.984.  And  in  order  to  produce  this  original  work 
it  would  be  as  well  that  he  should  acquire  previously 
some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  engineering  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

14.985.  You  would  prefer,  therefore,  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  this  class  of  students 
after  they  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  introduced  to 
the  practice  of  their  Avork? — Yes;  I  would  not  like 
the  University  to  take  cognisance  of  their  practical 
work,  further  than  that  they  might  make  it  a  condition 
that  they  should  bring  evidence  in  connexion  with 
their  thesis  of  being  in  professional  work  of  some  kind. 

14.986.  All  that  might  be  done  in  order  to  see 
whether  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  applying  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  received  ;  that  he  might  in  his 
work  show  that  he  knew  how  to  apply  principles  to 
practice  ? — Yes. 

14.987.  Without  going  into  the  practical  work 
itself?— Yes. 

14.988.  Then,  before  you  gave  him  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  you  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  any  practical  work.  For  that  period  of  his 
career  he  should  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  lectures  ? 
— Yes,  but  he  might,  of  course,  have  taken  the  prac- 
tical work  before.    Many  men  do. 

14.989.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  ? — Well,  many 
men  will  do  it. 

14.990.  But  you  had  rather  it  should  come  after- 
wards ? — On  the  whole,  yes.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  but  on  the  whole  I  had  rather 
it  came  afterwards. 

14.991.  The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  whether  it 
is  a  separate  Faculty  or  a  branch  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science  is  really  a  matter  of  detail,  would,  I  suppose, 
be  composed  solely  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
teachers.  Then  a  Board  of  Studies  would  be  elected 
by  the  Faculty.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  appoint- 
ing also  on  that  Board  of  Studies  men  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  professors 
whenever  questions  came  up  for  discussion,  should  be 
in  some  way  in  touch  with  the  men  who  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  the  practice  of  the  profession  ? 
— They  ought,  or  many  of  them  ought,  to  be  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession  themselves,  it  is  so  in 
many  cases ;  it  was  so  in  my  case  ;  it  is  so  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Roger  Smith  and  Professor  Fleming 
whom  I  see  here. 

14.992.  Would  you  like  to  strengthen  the  Board 
of  Studies  still  further  by  appointing  some  of  the 
eminent  engineers  whose  names  carry  weight  in  the 
profession  ? — I  could  hardly  say  without  thinking  that 
over.  It  seems  to  bring  in  a  new  element  into  the 
Board  of  Studies.  I  do  not  know  how  the  two  would 
mix.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  and  I  have  not 
thought  it  over. 

14.993.  Is  there  a  great  want  in  London  of  new 
laboratories  and  new  appliances  ?  Do  you  require  a 
great  increase  of  plant  as  well  as  of  teaching  power  ? 
As  compared  with  the  German  tcchnische  Hochschule 
how  do  we  stand  ? — I  think  we  differ  from  them 
mainly  in  the  staff  more  than  in  anything  else. 
They  have  the  staff  differentiated  very  greatly,  half 
a  dozen  Professors  in  Mathematics,  several  in  Mecha- 
nics, and  a  great  number  in  different  branches  of 
engineering,  as,  for  instance,  Eisenbau,  Maschinenbau, 
and  many  other  things.  We  of  course  represent  the 
whole  of  these  by  some  very  small  number  of  men. 

14.994.  Then  you  think  there  is  a  greater  need  of  in- 
crease of  staff  than  of  increase  of  appliances  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  difference  between  us  and  a  German 
technische  Hochschule  in  the  staff  more  than  in  the 
other  matters,  because  oar  engineering  laboratories  are 
quite  as  good  as  theirs. 

14.995.  And  of  course  something  might  be  done  by 
making  the  most  of  the  resources  we  have  in  the  way 
of  teaching,  by  co-ordination  ? — Yes. 

14.996.  For  instance,  University  College  and  King's 
College  might  come  to  an  agreement  that  certain 
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branches  such  as  you  have  mentioned  might  be 
taught  at  one  college,  and  others  at,  another  college  ? 
—Yes. 

14.997.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  a  bettei 
distribution  of  work  ?  — Yes,  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  differentiate 
as  much  as  is  done  in  Germany.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  suit  our  pupils. 

14.998.  But  further  differentiation  is  required  ? — 
Yes. 

14.999.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  As  a  mere  matter 
of  equipment  would  you  have  the  University  adopt 
the  principle  of  men  learning  the  behaviour  of  metals 
under  treatment  at  all  ? — Under  strain. 

15.000.  And  the  use  of  tools? — I  do  not  think  it,  is 
part  of  the  work  of  the  University  to  teach  men  the 
use  of  tools. 

15.001.  But  the  behaviour  of  metals  under  treat- 
ment and  strain  ? — I  think  these  are  among  the  most 
important  things  for  students  to  learn. 

15.002.  Testing  machines  ?— Yes,  these  we  ought 
to  have.  The  work  upou  them  forms  almost  a  branch 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Physics,  namely  the 
study  of  Elasticity.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  developing 
this  matter  very  fully  indeed  in  my  work  at  Univer- 
sity College. 

15.003.  The  other  things  are  very  much  better 
learnt  in  business  shops  ? — Yes,  i.e.,  the  use  of  tools. 

15.004.  So  we  need  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
setting  up  a  shop  ? — No.  certainly  not. 

15.005.  Then  just  referring  back,  let  me  ask  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  separate  Faculty.  You 
will  remember  no  doubt  that  some  years  ago  (1  am 
not  referring  to  the  recent  successful  attempt),  there 
was  a  desire  to  get  an  Engineering  Tripos  ? — Yes. 

15,000.  My  experience  was  that  the  plans  were 
opposed  by  most  of  the  Mathematical  people,  and 
most  of  the  Natural  Science  and  Physical  Science 
people,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  making  partial  use 
of  the  subjects  they  were  so  proud  of.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  ne- 
cessity for,  1  will  not  say  a  separate  Faculty,  but  at  least, 
for  this,  that  the  persons  who  managed  the  Applied 
Science  examinations  must  have  a  perfectly  free  hand 
not  hampered  by  what,  I  may  call  the  views  of  the 
Pure  Science  people  ?-— It  would  be  very  difficult  1<> 
reconcile  them  in  some  points,  I  know. 

15.007.  So  that  whether  there  was  a  separate 
Faculty  or  not,  the  Applied  Science  people  must  have 
a  free  hand  ? — 1  think  they  ought  to  have. 

15.008.  {Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Victoria  University  ? — Only  in  a  general 
way. 

15.009.  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  of  the  Applied 
Science  Proiessoi  s  there  who  express  regret-  or  feel 
hampered  by  their  |  osition  as  members  of  the  joint, 
Faculty  ? — 1  do  not.  1  have  never  discussed  the 
subject,  with  any  of  them. 

15.010.  As  it  is,  at  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool there  are  strong  engineering  schools.  All  the 
members  act  as  members  of  the  general  Science 
Faculty,  and  we  have  in  the  University  a  rather 
highly  specialised  degree  for  Engineering.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  act 
differently  in  the  newly-constituted  University,  if  the 
professors  of  Engineering  had  a  voice? — I  am,  of 
course,  speaking  entirely  from  my  own  experience  in 
London.  1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
for  some  years  with  one  or  two  front  rank  Mathemati- 
cians, who  also  had  sympathy  with  engineers.  With 
such  men  things  went,  very  well.  But  generally  we 
found  that  it  was  very  difficult-  A  man  who  was  of 
very  high  rank  mathematically  did  not  care  to  look 
at  things  from  the  Engineering  point  of  view.  We 
have  always  found  that  difficulty.  1  did  not  put  this 
in  answer  to  Lord  Cowper.  The  sort  of  men  whom 
we  have  found  go  in  for  Engineering,  lads  of  18 
or  19,  were  really  not  capable  of  following  abstract 
Mathematics,  although  they  were  very  often  quite 
capable  of  working  difficult  problems  put  to  them  in 
a  somewhat  different  way ;    and  therefore  there  was 
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always  a  difficulty  about  their  getting  their  mathe- 
matical training. 

15.011.  Every  college  must  organise  distinct,  classes 
for  the  engineers.  Even  in  arithmetic  there  would  be 
have  Mensuration  classes  and  so  on,  especially  for 
engineers.  In  your  own  college  would  you  have  had 
apprehension  that  if  you  had  acted  with  your  colleagues 
there  would  have  been  a  disposition  to  resist  the  just 
rights  of  Engineering,  and  not  to  give  it  a  fair  place 
with  a  specialised  degree  leading  up  to  the  training  of 
certain  students  ? — I  can  not  quite  answer  that,  ques- 
tion, because  our  difficulties  fortunately  did  not  come 
up  in  the  acute  form  of  "  just  rights!." 

15.012.  "Place,"  1  would  say,  rather  than  rights? 
— We  had  always  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
theoretical  side  so  organised  as  to  suit  the  men. 

15.013.  Suppose  we  take  the  other  way  of  the 
distinct  Faculties.  You  would  not  keep  the  professor 
of  Mathematics  off  the  Applied  Science  Faculty, 
would  3'ou  ? — I  think  there  would  certainly  be 
another  professor  of  Mathematics. 

15,011.  Y~ou  would  say  a  distinct 
Mathematics  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

1 5.015.  And  you  would  not  give  a 
matician  a  place  on  the  Applied  Science  Faculty  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

15.016.  Take  a  subject  like  Conic  Sections;  that 
would  be  given  to  the  pure  mathematician,  would  it 
not  ? — Conic  sections  must  be  treated  in  both,  but 
it  is  treated  in  a  very  different  way  on  the  two  sides. 

f5,017.  You  could  not  have  a  different  professor 
taking  conic  sections  for  the  pure  and  a  distinct  one 
for  the  applied  ? — It  happens  every  day  in  Germany, 
— there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

15.018.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
broken  down  in  practice  unless  you  multiply  pro- 
fessors. For  instance,  with  regard  to  such  sub- 
jects as  differential  and  integral  calculus,  all  learn 
that,  and  all  learn  the  conic  sections.  Those  two 
seem  to  me  necessarily  to  belong  to  the  Pure  Mathe- 
matics, and  unless  you  are  going  to  have  at  least,  four 
professors  in  Mathematics  alone,  you  can  hardly 
separate  them  in  distinct,  Faculties,  and  not  give  the 
piiie  mathematician  a  place  in  the  Applied  Science 
Faculty  ? — 1  should  say  that  a  professor  of  Pure 
Mathematics  would  have  his  hands  quite  full  of  actual 
work  in  training  the  men  who  are  going  for  the 
ordinary  degrees.  He  could  not  give  a  double  course 
of  lectures.  There  are  a  few  men  who  would  be 
capabie  of  giving  double  courses,  but  there  are  not 
very  many.  I  do  not  at  all  think  that  four  Professors 
of  Mathematics  would  be  too  many  for  such  an  Insti- 
tution as  is  now  in  view. 

15.019.  As  a  matter  of  Faculties  there  are  colleges 
as  well  as  a  University.  How  do  you  think  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College  as  well  as  other 
institutions  could  manage  practically,  in  trebling  or 
quadrupling,  unless  you  have  a  separate  college  lor 
engineering  alone  ? — I  should  not  wonder  if  it  came 
to  that,  but  I  must  not  express  an  opinion  upon  it 
because  I  have  not  really  studied  it. 

15.020.  But  still  if  it  could  be  managed,  your 
opinion  is  that  you  would  prefer  the  absolute  dis- 
tinction of  Pure  Science  and  Applied  Science,  and 
having  separate  professors  entirely  for  the  Applied 
Science  side  of  the  University  ? — I  would  not  say 
entirely.  The  professor  of  Geology,  whose  hands 
are  not  full,  might  give  lectures  in  both  Faculties. 

15.021.  He  specialises  for  engineers  even  more 
than  a  professor  of  conic  sections  ? — But  he  has 
nothing  like  so  much  work  to  do.  We  did  not  find 
in  London  that  he  had  a  very  large  number  of 
students. 

15.022.  There  is  one  other  point  which  is  inci- 
dental to  this  practical  and  theoretical  training. 
Y'ou  say  they  could  not  go  on  concurrently  ? — I 
think  not. 

15.023.  Sometimes  theory  precedes  practice,  and 
sometimes  practice  precedes  theory.  Y'ou  prefer 
theory  first  and  practice  afterwards? — Yes. 
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A.  B.  W.         15,024.  We  have  experience  of   having  students 
Kennedy, Esq.,  for  theory  for  the  six  winter  months  and  practice 
F.R.S.,       y[x  summer  months.    You  would  uot  wish  to  exclude 
M.I.G.E.      that? — No,  I  would  not  wish  to  exclude  that.  I 
11  Nov  1 89 2    know  that  it  has  been  tried  and  sometimes  succeeded, 
'  and  sometimes  failed.    It  is  a  matter  of  considera- 

tion, but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  advisable. 

15.025.  Anyhow  it  is  emphatically  a  matter  to 
leave  quite  open  to  the  University  ? — I  think  that 
matter  must  be  left  open.  It  is  a  matter  which  could 
not  possibly  be  arranged  in  certain  places.  That  six 
months'  division  can  only  be  arranged  in  some  places. 
You  could  not  arrange  it  in  London  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  office  work. 

15.026.  It  cannot  be  arranged  for  degree  students, 
but  for  all  the  others  it  is  very  common  ? — I  know  it 
is  done  in  several  places,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent. 

15.027.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  that  last 
question  I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  further.  One 
has  heard  a  story  of  a  man  of  distinguished  engineering 
attainments  going  through  a  great  yard  who  failed  to 
recognise  a  common  engineering  joint  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  Would  that  be  a  creditable  thing  ? 
— I  should  doubt  the  distinguished  engineering  attain- 
ments. 

15.028.  He  had  all  the  knowledge  which  could  be 
put  on  paper,  or  extracted  in  viva  voce  examination 
even,  but  he  had  not  that  practical  experience  which 
Principal  Rendall  has  referred  to.  Would  not  that 
be  rather  an  odd  state  of  things  ? — I  find  it  difficult 
quite  to  realise  the  circumstances.  It  would  be  a  very 
odd  state  of  things. 

15.029.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  application  of 
Science,  is  it  not  desirable  that  a  man  should  have 
sonic  practical  application  of  the  material  with  which 
he  is  dealing  and  to  which  his  calculation  is  to  be 
applied  ? — I  think  he  should. 

15.030.  There  was  an  answer  you  gave  which  a 
little  startled  mc  with  respect  to  testing.  I  understood 
from  your  answer  to  Canon  Browne  that  you  thought 
the  question  of  strain  of  materials  was  not  one  which 
ought  to  be  considered,  but  testing  was  ? — Then  I 
cannot  have  been  clear.  I  understood  Canon  Browne 
to  speak  of  the  use  of  tools. 

15.031.  But  he  also  spoke  of  the  strain  of  materials 
and  bearing  power  ? — That  is  part  of  a  very  important 
training  in  an  engineering  laboratory  beyond  all  doubt. 
I  am  sorry  if  I  was  not  clear  upon  it. 

15.032.  With  regard  to  drawing  would  you  call 
that  part  of  a  scientific  training  for  a  man  to  be 
examined  in  ? — I  think  he  should  be  examined  in  it. 

15.033.  In  the  principles  of  drawing? — No,  that 
the  examination  should  include  the  making  of  a  draw- 
ing in  a  certain  way ;  either  the  design  of  some  portion 
of  a  machine  or  a  structure,  that  it  should  at  any  rate 
Include  the  student's  faculty  of  putting  down  on  paper 
what  he  has  to  say. 

15.034.  Putting  down,  you  mean,  in  the  form  of  a 
drawing  ? — Yes,  because  that  is  our  language  as  you 
know,  and  it  is  quite  an  important  part  of  a  student's 
education. 

15.035.  Drawing  of  machines  ? — Drawing  of  ma- 
chines or  structures. 

15.036.  In  the  conventional  mode  known  as  me- 
chanical drawing  ? — Yes. 

15.037.  Would  not  that  be  a  thing  which  would 
rather  belong  to  those  practical  institutions  which  you 
have  referred  to  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  should  not 
have  got  on  with  my  students  at  all  without  teaching 
them  drawing  simultaneously  with  their  other  work. 

15.038.  That  I  can  quite  understand,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  to  me  to  throw  a  little  difficulty 
into  the  broad  distinction  which  you  attempted  to 
draw  between  the  scientific  and  the  practical  part  of 
the  training  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  follow  that. 

15.039.  In  that  case  and  in  some  other  cases  is 
not  the  practical  training  really  an  essential  condition 
of  a  fruitful  and  accurate  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
applied  branches  ? — Do  you  mean  the  practical  train- 
ing first. 


15.040.  Either  preceding  or  accompanying? — In 
London,  where  alone  I  work,  the  question  of  having 
the  two  contemporaneously  had  practically  to  be  put 
on  one  side ;  it  could  not  be  worked.  Therefore  I 
never  had  to  make  a  trial  of  that,  but  I  generally 
found  that  young  fellows  of  18  or  so  who  wished  to  be 
engineers,  had  themselves  taken  steps  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  a  great  many  technical  things 
before  they  ever  came  to  college  at  all.  They  read 
books  about  steam  engines ;  they  probably  have  a  lathe 
of  their  own  at  home  ;  and  in  general  they  are  not 
quite  as  ignorant  as  you  might  think  them  to  be  in 
that  direction. 

15.041.  Would  you  think  that  the  possessing  of  so 
much  proficiency  as  that  might  be  properly  made  a 
condition  for  their  attendance  upon  scientific  classes  ? 
—If  that  were  practicable  I  do  not  see  at  all  any  ob- 
jection to  that.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the 
moment  how  it  could  be  done,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
could  be  done. 

15.042.  By  an  examination  at  the  college  or  at  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

15.043.  So  in  that  way  they  would  bring,  you  say, 
sufficient  preliminary  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  the  scientific  instruction.  Then  would  come 
the  scientific  instruction,  and  then  would  come  the 
practical  business  of  life  ? — Or  the  practical  in- 
struction first,  and  then  the  practical  business  of  life. 
I  rather  think  that  would  correspond  pretty  nearly  to 
what  we  call  at  University  College  an  engineering 
matriculation  examination.  I  dare  say  Professor 
Fleming  can  say  something  about  that. 

{Professor  Fleming.)  There  is  such  an  examination, 
I  think,  at  the  present  time  comprising  a  certain  group 
of  elementary  subjects  which  the  students  are  expected 
to  pass  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  engineering 
technical  classes.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  not  a 
list  of  those  in  my  mind. 

(Professor  Kennedy.)  That  was  established  in  1886 
or  1887. 

15.044.  (Mr.  Anstic.)  There  is  one  point  I  should 
like  your  experience  upon  which  I  think  is  a  little 
germane  to  this  question.  You  have  said  you  had 
boys  of  17  or  19  coming  to  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  had  men  coming  to  you  who  have  had  some 
practical  experience  who  are  of  21  or  22  years  of  age. 
Could  you,  from  your  experience,  say  which  class,  or 
whether,  as  between  the  two,  either  class,  is  the 
more  susceptible  to  scientific  impressions  and  reason- 
ing ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  say  that  either  class, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  more  susceptible  to  scien- 
tific impressions.  Of  course  the  older  men  were 
much  pleasanter  to  deal  with  ;  they  knew  much  more ; 
they  learnt  much  more  quickly,  and  were  much  more 
seriously  in  earnest  because  they  were  older,  but  then 
they  had  put  themselves  under  the  drawback  that 
they  had  left  their  work  at  2 1  or  22,  they  had  come  to 
college  for  a  couple  of  years  and  had  put  themselves 
out  of  touch  with  their  work,  and  it  is  rather  a  serious 
thing  to  ask  a  young  man  to  do.  He  has  left  his 
employer  ;  he  is  no  longer  in  touch  with  the  people 
who  can  keep  him  going  with  work,  and  it  is  making 
a  great  sacrifice. 

15.045.  But  what  is  suggested  is  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  make  that  complete  severance.  He  might 
come  to  you  for  the  science,  at  t'ie  same  time  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  practical  work  ? — Hardly  ;  if  the 
science  classes  were  day  classes,  if  he  had  to  be  in 
college  most  of  the  day  attending  lectures  or  labora- 
tory work. 

15.046.  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  you 
did  not  see  any  difference  as  to  scientific  power  of 
reasoning.  You  say  you  cannot  see  any  difference  ? — 
I  think  not.  Very  good  cases  on  both  sides  occur  to 
me  at  this  moment. 

15.047.  May  I  take  it  that  in  the  main  what  you 
really  desire  to  see  is  a  greater  degree  of  apt  and 
suitable  instruction  ? — Yes. 

15.048.  The  creation  of  a  separate  Faculty  of 
course  would  not  strengthen  teaching  power,  what 
you  want  in  a  teaching  Faculty  is  the  multiplication 
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of  chairs  and  the  endowment  of  chairs.  Is  not  that 
what  you  really  want  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  you  should  say  the  creation  of  a  separate  Faculty 
would  not  strengthen  the  teaching  power.  Would  it 
not  increase  the  number  of  chairs  considerably  ? 

15,049  Not  unless  you  got  money  to  do  it.  The 
mere  creation  of  a  Faculty  would  not  multiply  chairs, 
and  if  on  the  other  hand  you  get  chairs  properly  mul- 
tiplied, is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  saying  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinct  Faculty  ? — I  think  things 
would  work  better  if  there  were,  but  I  quite  recognize 
that  there  are  important  points  of  policy  in  connexion 
with  the  matter  which  are  out  of  my  mind  at  the 
moment. 

15.050.  It  is  Science  that  you  teach  ? — We  say  so ; 
yes. 

15.051.  And  Science  which  falls  within  the  same 
general  description  as  Pure  Mathemetics — mathe- 
matical science  ? — Yes. 

15.052.  Might  there  not  be  a  mutual  advantage  in 
the  mutual  counsel  of  those  whose  function  in  life 
was  the  teaching  of  Pure  Mathematics,  and  those 
whose  function  in  life  was  the  teaching  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  a  mutual  advantage  I  say,  without 
treating  one  as  higher  and  the  other  as  lower  ? — I 
should  have  thought  the  advantage  would  be  really 
gained  by  the  continual  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
same  sets  of  people  without  the  actual  meeting  to- 
gether for  formal  voting  on  particular  points. 

15.053.  In  the  settling,  for  instance,  of  a  syllabus, 
allowing  what  you  say,  that  the  syllabus  ought  mainly 
to  be  settled  and  the  curriculum  ought  mainly  to 
be  settled  in  Applied  Science  by  those  who  were  the 
teachers  of  Applied  Science,  one  would  imagine  that 
that  would  come  under  the  review  of  the  whole 
Science  Faculty.  Might  it  not  be  an  advantage  that 
the  syllabus  on  each  side  should  be  reviewed  by  those 
who  were  professors  of  the  other  branch  ? — Clearly. 
But  would  not  that  be  so  in  any  case  that  any  syllabuses 
used  in  any  Faculty  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  combined  Faculties. 

15.054.  In  a  practical  sense  one  cannot  say  that. 
The  Senate  would  not,  except  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances and  under  advice,  charge  itself  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  curriculum.  Would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  in  the  preparation  of  the  curricula  that 
men  of  science  of  the  same  kind  should  mutually 
supervise  one  another's  work  and  advise  upon  one 
another's  work,  and  might  it  not  tend  to  prevent  too 
great  a  particularism  ? — Of  course  I  see  the  point 
perfectly  well.  I  am  sure  that  mutual  consultation  is 
a  great  advantage.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  Whether  it  is  advisable  that  the  consultation 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  one  set  of  folk  having  prac- 
tically a  veto  on  the  other  I  do  not  quite  see.  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  would  be  an  advantage,  indeed  I 
think  it  would  not. 

15.055.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  work  itself 
out  if  you  had  a  proper  division  of  the  subjects  ? — It 
is  quite  possible  it  might..  I  do  not  feel  dogmatically 
upon  the  subject. 

15.056.  In  the  University  of  London  at  present 
there  are  nine  subjects,  and  you  might  take  them  in 
groups  of  three.  Here  is  one  group  of  three : — 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Then  the  next  is  Chemistry.  If  the  subjects  were 
grouped  in  proper  manner  would  not  the  arrangement 
of  the  curricula  naturally  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  subject,  but  might  it 
not  at  the  same  time  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  be 
in  intercourse  with  those  who  were  pursuing  similar 
studies  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them  and  to  the  others  also.  It  is  in  my  mind 
whether  the  Applied  Science  Faculty  should  actually 
decide  on  the  thing  or  make  their  decision  jointly 
with  the  others. 

15.057.  When  practical  men  meet  together  do  not 
these  things  generally  settle  themselves  ? — Very  often 
they  do  of  course. 

15.058.  Provided  always  they  are  in  sufficient 
strength ;  and  I  am  asking  you  of  course  to  suppose 


that  the  branch  of  Applied  Science  is  adequately      a.  B.  W. 
represented  and  properly  provided  with  Chairs  ? —  Kennedy,  Esq., 
That  is  so.  F.R.S., 

15.059.  (Sir  George   Humphry.)  Do  you   think  M.I.C.E. 
that  students  who  are  intending  to  pursue  the  course    ^  Nov  lg92 

you  propose  should  go  through  an  examination  in  

what  we  may  call  preliminary  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 

school  knowledge  ? — A  kind  of   Matriculation  ex- 
amination, do  you  mean  ? 

15.060.  Yes  ? — I  certainly  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  that  they  should  first  go  through  that. 
I  myself  often  wished  that  we  could  have  that  for 
everyone  at  University  College. 

15.061.  Then  with  regard  to  what  we  may  call  the 
scientific  part  of  this  sort  of  knowledge,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Mechanics,  that  would  be  an  examina- 
tion, first,  in  preliminary  school  subjects ;  secondly,  in 
general  science  subjects,  Mechanics,  Mathematics, 
Physics  ;  and,  thirdly,  some  special  examination  in 
the  application  of  those  subjects  to  the  special 
science  ? — I  think  that  after  the  Matriculation,  which 
is  the  qualifying  examination  for  the  lad  to  come  in 
at  all,  the  other  two  had  probably  better  include  some 
of  the  subjects  which  may  be  called  Applied  Science, 
if  one  likes  to  call  them  so. 

1 5.062.  Are  not  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Mechanics,  and  so  on,  alike 
for  all  ? — Certainly. 

15.063.  Therefore  the  students  might  study  those 
several  subjects  in  the  common  classes  at  first,  at  any 
rate,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Mechanics  ? — As  I 
have  said,  I  doubt  whether  they  should  all  be  the 
common  classes.  At  any  rate  if  there  is  a  large 
number  of  students,  I  believe  in  some  of  those  it 
would  be  better  to  start  even  from  the  beginning  to  go 
along  somewhat  different  lines. 

15.064.  Even  the  earlier  parts  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Mechanics? — The  early  part  of  Mathe- 
matics could  hardly  be  less,  for  instance,  than  a  year's 
training,  which  means  a  matter  of  90  or  100  lectures, 
and,  therefore,  which  carries  a  lad  a  considerable 
distance.  I  should  think  quite  within  the  year's 
training  that  lad,  if  lie  were  going  for  an  industrial 
pursuit,  ought  to  have  had  the  examples  given  him 
for  working  out  of  a  very  different  kind,  if  possible, 
from  the  ordinary  text-book  examples  that  one  is  so 
familiar  with,  and  which  are  quite  sufficient  for,  and 
probably  the  best  thing  for,  a  lad  who  is  going  to 
pursue  that  subject  for  its  own  sake  further  on. 

15.065.  Mathematics   usually  deals  with  definite 
data  ? — Yes. 

15.066.  Whereas  the  data  to  which  Mathematics 
have  to  be  applied  in  regular  life  always  include 
indefinite  data  ? — Yes. 

15.067.  Then  with  regard  to  Heat,  Electricity,  and 
other  branches  of  Physics,  you  would  wish  that 
examples  there  should  be  taken  from  the  subjects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  life  ? — As  you  know, 
examples  are  generally  taken  from  such  subjects. 

15.068.  But  those  subjects  might  be  studied  in  the 
first  instance  in  common  ? — I  should  think  the 
Physics  might,  certainly. 

15.069.  And  Mechanics  ? — And  Mechanics,  in  the 
first  instance. 

15.070.  So  that  the  differentiation  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  so  very  early  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  still  in 
the  first  year.  Supposing  there  was  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  think  in  the  first  year 
a  young  fellow  might  probably  have  some  instruction, 
which  might  be  in  the  elements  of  the  strength  of 
materials  or  matters  of  that  kind,  which  would  not  go 
into  other  courses  at  alt,  but  which  might  form  quite 
well  a  part  of  his  first  examination. 

15.071.  And  when  they  come  to  the  special  exami- 
nation those  several  points  would  be  carried  out  still 
further  ? — Quite  so. 

15.072.  The  instruction  given  in  the  City  and 
Guilds  is  of  a  very  high  class,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it 
is  very  good  indeed  throughout. 

15.073.  With  reference  to  the  very  point  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 
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15.074.  ( Lord  Rcay.)  Have  yon  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  evening  classes  of  the  University 
extension  ?  —  Nothing.  I  gave  certain  evening 
classes  at  University  College  a  good  many  years  ago 
in  connection  with  the  City  and  Guilds  Institution. 
At  that  time  they  gave  an  endowment  for  the  purpose. 
But  that  is  all  the  evening  class  work  that  I  have 
done. 

15.075.  With  regard  to  the  students  at  your  lectu.-es 
at  University  College,  were  there  any  artizans  ? — 
Only  at  the  evening  lectures.  At  the  evening  lectures 
there  were  artizans. 


15.076.  Would  yon  be  prepared  to  give  a  degree 
to  those  who  attend  the  evening  lectures  after  they 
liave  attended  them  over  a  longer  period,  if  they  have 
acquired  in  the  longer  period  uhe  same  knowledge 
which  your  day  students  have  acquired  in  a  shorter 
period? — If  they  have  att  ained  the  same  knowledge 
through  attending  classes. 

15.077.  Spread  over  a  longer  period? — I  should 
not  see  any  objection  to  that. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


John  Ambrose  Fleming,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


J.  A.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
D.Sc,  F.B.S. 


15,078.    {Chairman.)    Perhaps  you  will 


tell  us 
— i  am  at  the 
Engineering  in 
have  held  that 


shortly  what  position  you  occupy  ?■ 
present  time  Professor  of  Electrical 
University  College,  London,  and  I 
Chair  for  the  last  seven  years.  Previously  I  held  for 
a  short  time  the  position  of  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  at  University  College,  Nottingham  ;  and 
prior  to  that  I  was  Demonstrator  of  Applied  Mecha- 
nics in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  Professor 
James  Stuart ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
practised  in  London  as  a  Consulting  Electrical  Engi- 
neer. For  some  fifteen  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  Applied  Science.  I  have  also 
had  considerable  experience  as  an  Examiner  in  Physics 
to  the  Science  and  Ait  Department ;  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ;  and  also  for  the  last  six  years  I  have 
been  examining  in  Electrical  Technology  for  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute,  London. 

15.079.  You  were  present  during  the  examination 
of  the  last  witness.  Do  you,  in  the  main,  agree  with 
what  he  said  ? — Yes,  in  the  main.  I  hold  the  same 
views  I  have  heard  expressed  by  Professor  Ken- 
nedy about  the  advisability  of  establishing  what 
may  be  called  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  in  any 
proposed  University  of  London.  Perhaps  I  may  give 
shortly  the  reasons  why  I  take  that  view.  They  arc 
briefly  that,  according  to  my  opinion,  University 
training  and  University  education  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  future  life-work  of  the  students,  aand 
it  therefore  ought  to  provide  teaching  which  shall  have 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  students,  who  will 
afterwards  go  into  the  various  professions.  At  the 
present  time  all  those  sciences  and  arts,  which  I  may 
briefly  call  the  constructive  sciences  and  arts,  such 
ar  Architecture,  Engineering,  Mechanical,  Civil,  and 
Electrical,  Building  Construction,  are  definite  profes- 
sions in  this  respect,  that  those  who  are  employed  in 
them  have  to  bring  very  special  technical  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  them.  They  have  to  apply  fundamental 
scientific  principles  to  special  subjects,  therefore,  in 
providing  courses  of  study  and  training,  the  wants  of 
students  who  are  to  enter  these  professions  afterwards 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
to  lie  essential  that  such  students  should  study  not 
only  the  fundamental  sciences,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  but  that  teaching  should  be  provided  at  the 
same  time  in  the  application  of  those  sciences  to  the 
special  constructive  arts. 

15.080.  Professor  Kennedy  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  practical  instruction  and  the  theo- 
retical, and  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  not  supersede  the  workshop,  but  he 
rather  looked  to  the  University  only  attempting  to 
teach  the  more  theoretical  part,  and  the  part  which  it 
ready  could  teach  without  attempting  to  teach  any- 
thing practical.  Do  you  draw  the  same  distinction  as 
the  previous  witness  drew  between  the  practical  part 
of  the  education  and  the  theoretical,  and  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  University  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  practical  part  ? — Yes,  in  this  sense,  that  the 
University  can  never,  in  my  opinion,  teach  the 
whole  of  the  professional  work  or  the  practical  work. 
It  can  only  teach  half  of  it.  It  cannot  teach  that 
portion  which   can  only  he  properly  learnt  in  the 


architect's  or  engineer's  office.  I  do  not  think  the 
University  ought  to  teach  the  practical  trade  or  the 
practical  business. 

15.081.  But  it  can  teach  sufficient  of  the  practical 
part  to  bring  the  theoretical  part  to  bear? — Yes. 

15.082.  I  mentioned  the  view  of  the  previous  wit- 
ness, because  I  fancied  you  were  rather  advocating  a 
contrary  opinion,  but  that  is  not  the  case  ? — No,  I 
did  not  intend  to  convey  any  opinion  on  this  point 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  previous  witness.  I 
distinctly  think  that  the  University  can  never  attempt 
to  teach,  and  never  ought  to  teach  the  professional 
work.  It  can  only  teach  the  application  of  funda- 
mental principles  to  the  special  Arts  and  Sciences. 

15.083.  Would  you,  like  the  previous  witness, 
draw  this  distinction  between  medical  teaching  and 
engineering  teaching  in  that  way,  from  long  custom 
and  from  having  the  means  and  from  other  reasons 
the  practical  part  of  Medicine  may  be  taught  by  a 
University,  but  that  the  practical  part  of  Engineering 
would  not  be  in  the  same  position  and  ought  not  to 
be  taught  ? — Yes,  and  for  this  reason  Medicine  is 
very  different  from  Engineering  in  the  respect  that 
we  have  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Engineering  that 
corresponds  with  the  hospitals  or  with  hospital  prac- 
tice. We  cannot  take  our  Engineering  students  and 
bring  them  in  contact  with  the  real  engineering  work, 
therefore  in  teaching  Engineering  we  cannot  teach 
any  part  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  questions  of 
cost,  and  which  is  most  important  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

15.084.  At  the  same  time,  though  you  would  not 
supersede  the  work  in  any  way,  you  say  that  the  stu- 
dent who  proposes  to  enter  your  profession  has  not 
only  to  acquire  general  scientific  training  in  funda- 
mental subjects,  but  he  has  to  acquire  the  mode  ot 
applying  this  knowledge  to  his  special  subject,  and 
this  mode  of  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  special 
subject,  you  think,  might  be  taught  by  the  University  ? 
— I  think  so,  because  taking,  for  instance,  such  a  sub- 
ject as  Mathematics,  we  may  regard  it  in  two  en- 
tirely distinct  ways.  The  study  of  Mathematics  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  end  in  itself,  in  which  the 
laws  of  space  and  time  are  investigated,  but  it,  may  be 
also  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  research,  and  as  a  means  by  which  certain 
problems  of  Engineering  and  Physics  are  solved,  and 
the  student  who  is  intending  to  become  an  engineer, 
an  architect,  or  a  mechanician  ought  to  have  his 
teaching  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bear  upon  his  subsequent  life-work, 
otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  being  left  unpractical  ; 
and  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  his  subsequent 
professional  work  he  finds  an  inability  to  bring  to 
bear  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics  on  practical  problems. 

15.085.  And  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  the  subject  is,  I  gather  from  your 
paper,  to  insure  that  the  teachers  themselves  should 
be  persons  who  are  practically  engaged  in  these  con- 
structive Arts  and  Sciences  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is 
an  exceedingly  important  thing  that  the  teachers  in 
these  applied  subjects  should  be  men  who  are  either 
in  practice  cr  have  been  in  practice  in  the  profession, 
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otherwise  there  is  a  danger  that  their  teaching  may 
become  (to  use  a  word  that  is  sometimes  used) 
academic,  and  not  in  touch  with  the  real  wants  of  the 
student  in  his  subsequent  career;  and  the  student 
will  thereby  be  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  mass  of 
information  which  may  be  correct,  ;»nd  which  may  in 
some  senses  be  useful,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is 
not  useful  to  him  in  his  after  life. 

15.086.  Every  year  I  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
scientific  training  is  more  felt  among  the  engineers  ? — 
Yes. 

15.087.  And  though  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  do  without  it  in  former  days,  every  year  it  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  do  without  it  ? — Yes  The 
conditions,  I  think,  have  totally  changed  in  the 
last  15  or  20  years;  the  professional  man,  the  en- 
gineer or  architect,  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
face  problems  in  which  he  requires  1o  be  able  to  apply 
principles  and  not  mere  precedents.  He  must  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  things  he  has  to  do  with  as  open- 
ing lines  of  research  or  investigation,  and  he  must, 
therefore,  be  trained  as  a  student  in  what  I  may  call 
the  art  jf  practical  discovery,  otherwise  he  is  constantly 
brought  face  to  face  with  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  unable  to  go  beyond  what  has  been  done  before. 
He  is  then  bound  down  by  certain  rules  of  thumb,  and 
he  is  a  much  less  useful  individual  and  a  much  less  com- 
petent professional  man,  if  he  has  not  been  trained  in 
that  art  of  original  research,  or  rather  that  art  of 
research  as  applied  to  certain  practical  arts  and 
sciences. 

15.088.  Then  he  must  not  only  have  a  preliminary 
scientific  education,  but  it  must  be  in  those  particular 
parts  of  the  science  which  will   have  to  do  with  his 
profession  in  after  life,  and  it  must  be  taught  by  men 
who  arc  themselves  practical  men  in  that  profession. 
That,  1  think,  is  your  view  ?— Yes.    Perhaps  1  may 
give  personal  experience  on  that  point.    Among  the 
students  who  have  come  under  me  as  engineering 
students,  who  want  to  become  electrical  engineers,  I 
find  the  mathematical   knowledge  which   they  have 
is  possessed  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  possibly 
apply  it.    They  have  been  taught  a  certain  amount 
of  Geometry,  conic  sections,  and  Algebra,  but  they 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
can  apply  this  elementary  knowledge  readily  to  the 
solution  of  practical  problems.    I  find  that  for  the 
most  part — I  have  to  make  a  digression  from  my  own 
proper  teaching  to  go  over  matters  in  Mathematics, 
Physics,  to  teach  students  things  they  really  ought  to 
have  been  taught  at  the  beginning.    For  that  reason 
1  should  like  to  see  the  mathematical  teaching  in  the 
University  divided  in  such  a  way  that  students  intend- 
ing to  study  Mathematics,  Physics,   or  Mechanics 
simply    from  the    educational  point  of  view  or  as 
purely    scientific   subjects  could  do  so  ;   but  other 
students  who  are    intending    to  become  engineers, 
architects,  and  so  on,  should  be  taught  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  ;  that  is  to  say,  taught  in  a  way  in 
which  they  are  not  occupied  with  subjects  which  have 
not  much  bearing  on  what  they  are  subsequently  going 
to  do,  but  taught  with  a  view  to  that  which  they 
subsequently  to  use  it  for. 

15.089.  This  leads  up  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
Faculty  of  Applied  Sciences  in  the  New  University  ? 
—Yes. 

15.090.  A  separate  Faculty  to  that  of  more  abstract 
Sciences  ? — Yes. 

15.091.  Then  with  regard  to  the  degree  thai  it 
would  lead  up  to,  do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness 
that,  it  need  not  be  a  special  degree,  but  it  may  be  one 
particular  branch  of  the  Science  degree? — Yes,  I 
agree  witli  Professor  Kennedy  as  to  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  giving  degrees  in  Engineering  which  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  hall  mark  of  professional 
knowledge,  whereas  they  cannot  be  really  that  because 
the  utmost  the  University  can  do  is  to  teach  the 
application  of  scientiSc  principles.  It  cannot  teach 
that  portion  which  can  only  be  learned  in  the  work- 
shop or  drawing  office.  But  1  should  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  making  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
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15.092.  What  subjects  would  that  contain  ?    Me-      1  2  '. 

chanics,  Mathematics,    Physics  and  Chemistry  arc    1}  -$ov_  is92. 

what  you  have  put  down.    1  suppose  those  are  the  

principal  subjects  ? — Yes.     [  think  that  such  a  degree 

should  comprise  attainments  in  the  fundamental 
Sciences  to  a  certain  extent — Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Geology — and  also  should  comprise 
attainments  in  the  application  of  those  to  special 
Sciences  such  as  the  theoretical  portions  of  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  building  construction  and 
architecture ;  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
examine  in  the  {>rofessional  side  of  the  work. 

15.093.  You  would  wish  to  have  a  separate  Faculty 
and  also  separate  Chairs  for  the  Applied  Sciences  ? — 
Yes. 

15.094.  What  professions  besides  your  own  would 
take  this  degree  or  take  the  Science  degree  in  this 
particular  form.  There  would  be  the  Engineers  and 
the  Architects  ?- -I  think  it  should  be  possible  for 
students  intending  to  be  architects,  mechanical  en- 
gineers, civil  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  to  take 
that  degree 

15.095.  And  technical  chemists? — Chemical  tech- 
nology I  have  included.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
that  subject  myself,  but  I  should  think  there  is  almost 
as  much  difference  between  Chemistry  as  taught  as  a 
scientific  subject,  and  Chemistry  as  applied  to  various 
chemical  industries,  as  there  is  between  Mechanics 
taught  as  a  scientific  subject  and  taught  as  it  ought  to 
be  with  reference  to  engineering. 

15.096.  Of  course  there  would  have  to  he  provision 
by  means  of  laboratories  and  demonstrators  for  this 
branch  ? — Undoubtedly  so,  because  this  teaching  of 
Applied  Sciences  must  in  its  very  essence  and  nature 
be  practical.  The  student  must  be  taught  to  deal 
with  things  and  not  with  names.  He  has  to  see  for 
himself  aud  to  realise  for  himself  by  practical  experi- 
ment and  experience  the  application  of  principles  to 
real  things  ;  otherwise  they  exist  in  his  mind  in  a 
manner  such  that  he  has  no  proper  grasp  of  the 
subject. 

15.097.  You  say  that  the  proposed  course  would 
take  three  or  four  years  to  put  the  student  in  posses- 
sion of  sullicient  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  pro- 
fessional work.  Would  this  three  or  four  years 
course  take  place  before  his  practical  instruction  be- 
gan, or  concurrently  with  it  ? — That  is  a  question  in 
which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  As  a  matter 
of  experience  I  may  tell  you  that  some  of  the  students 
who  come  to  me  to  study  work  at  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  University  College  come  straight  from  school 
or  from  certain  other  collegiate  institutions.  Some 
others  go  as  articled  pupils  first  of  all  to  engineers  and 
then  they  come  back  to  University  College  and  they 
take  'a  course  of  a  year  or  two  years  of  work.  1 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  both 
plans.  In  the  one  case  if  a  student  comes  to  study 
these  subjects  straight  from  his  school  period  and  his 
college  studies,  he  still  possesses  in  some  degree 
the  art  of  study,  but  when  he  has  been  to  an  engineer's 
workshop  for  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years  he  has  been 
hard  worked  manually  all  day  long,  and  he  has  pro- 
bably done  very  little  during  his  evenings  except 
amuse  himself,  therefore  he  has  lost,  to  some  extent, 
the  art  of  study.  I  should  prefer  myself  to  see  the 
professional  work  (that  is  to  say,  the  articled  pupil's 
work)  deferred  until  after  the  student  has  com- 
pleted two  or  three  years  in  collegiate  work. 

15,098.  You  have  been  a  professor  of  this  subject 
in  University  College,  Nottingham,  and  you  have  also 
been  engaged  in  teaching  it  since.  Therefore  you 
can  tell  us  how  much  of  the  student's  time  would  be 
taken  up  in  each  week  or  each  day  during  this  two  or 
three  years'  course  in  learning  this  Applied  Science  ? 
— I  should  think  that  the  first  year's  course  in  such 
an  Applied  Sciences  Faculty  ought,  unless  the  student 
is  already  well  qualified,  to  be  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  study  of  Pure  Sciences,  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
year's  course  should  consist  exclusively  of  such  sub- 
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 I   then  the    second    year's  course  should  comprise  a 

further  progress  in  these  sciences,  but  beginning  to 
specialise  them  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  tech- 
nical work ;  that  is  to  say,  a  second  year's  course  of 
Mathematics,  a  second  year's  course  of  Mechanics, 
and  all  the  other  subjects  should  embrace  the  special 
application  of  these  subjects  to  technical  work ;  and 
then  that  the  third  year  of  the  student's  course 
should  be  occupied  with  special  classes  in  the  tech- 
nical subjects,  such  as  mechanical  engineering;  the 
principles  of  machinery  ;  civil  engineering ;  survey- 
ing ;  levelling ;  the  theory  of  construction  of  bridge 
work,  and  electrical  engineering ;  the  application  of 
principles  of  physics  to  electrical  and  technical  work  ; 
and  then  if  the  student  can  remain  a  fourth  year,  or 
if  a  fourth  year's  course  is  provided,  that  should  be  a 
further  continuation  of  special  work  in  which  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  take  part  in  original  work 
with  the  object  of  educating  the  inventive  faculties 
and  the  power  of  independent  investigation. 

15.099.  And  this  course  would  occupy  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  intellectual  power,  in  fact  the  Avhole 
of  his  energies.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
learn  any  practical  work  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  the  student  would  be  making  a  good 
investment  of  his  time.  I  think  it  is  very  advisable 
for  the  student  to  lay  the  broadest  possible  founda- 
tion before  he  commenced  what  the  Germans  call  the 
"  bread  studies,"  that  is  to  say,  his  professional  work. 
Before  then  he  is  not  really  competent  to  take 
advantage  of  all  he  can  learn  in  a  drawing  office  or 
workshop  until  he  has  laid  his  foundation. 

The  difficulty  I  find  in  many  students  who  come 
to  me  after  having  begun  at  first  in  a  workshop  is  that 
they  have  merely  become  young  journeymen.  They 
have  obtained  a  certain  facility  in  the  use  of  tools, 
but  they  have  not  really  been  able  to  see  the  meaning 
of  what  they  are  doing  far  less  obtain  the  power  of 
any  independent  design  or  investigation. 

15.100.  Suppose  a  student  has  been  through  his 
four  years'  course  with  you  he  would  have  another 
two  or  three  years'  course  in  learning  the  practical 
part  of  his  profession  before  he  could  set  up  for  him- 
self ? — Yes,  but  I  think  such  a  thorough  preparation 
would  to  a  great  extent  shorten  the  necessity  for 
a  long  articled  pupilship.  It  is  a  custom  now  in  the 
engineering  profession  to  article  pupils  for  various 
periods  from  three  to  five  or  seven  years.  In  times 
gone  by  that  ong  pupilship  was  probably  very  neces- 
sary, because  in  it  the  student  had  to  acquire  every- 
thing ;  but  I  think  that  the  man  who  had  passed 
through  such  a  technical  course  as  I  have  described 
could  learn  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  in  a 
works  or  drawing  office  as  much  as  an  old-fashioned 
student  could  learn  in  five  years. 

15.101.  It  would  not  add  very  much  to  the  time 
of  preparation.  He  would  be  six  years  before  he 
could  hope  to  earn  anything  for  himself  ? — He  would 
probably  be  six  or  seven  years  from  the  time  of 
commencing  his  first  scientific  education  until  he  was 
in  a  position  to  touch  practical  work. 

15.102.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  practical  way,  before  he 
could  earn  anything  for  himself? — Yes,  before  he 
could  earn  anything.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  difference  in  that  respect  from  the 
other  learned  professions. 

15.103.  You  would  frame  your  regulations  for  the 
Bachelor  degree,  whether  Arts  or  Science,  in  such  a 
way.  You  have  also  said  that  you  do  not  think  a 
degree  should  be  taken  in  Engineering,  and  you  have 
given  your  reasons.  You  would  wish,  like  the  last 
witness  to  specialise  the  work  of  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors in  different  branches  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
the  teaching  that  I  have  described  as  proper  for  a 
first  year's  student  in  this  Faculty  might  be  very  well 
conducted  by  lecturers  who  are  not  necessarily  pro- 
fessors, but  who  had  enough  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
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cation  to  conduct  the  teaching  on  the  right  line 
Then  with  regard  to  the  higher  teaching  or  the  more 
advanced  teaching,  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  economy 
of  ability  and  teaching  power  might  be  made  by 
specialising  the  different  teachers  in  the  different 
colleges. 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  this  :  We  have  many  col- 
leges in  London  in  which  engineering  is  being  taught, 
architecture  and  electrical  engineering. 

Each  of  these  professors  is  probably  going  over  the 
same  ground ;  each  of  them,  however,  possesses  certain 
special  abilities ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  probably  more  or 
less  eminent  in  one  or  more  particular  branches  of  his 
own  profession ;  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  teacher  or 
professor  in  one  subject  could  to  some  extent  specialise 
to  that  there  might  be  an  economy  in  teaching  power, 
every  teacher  or  professor  not  going  over  the  whole 
ground  in  his  subject,  but  taking  those  branches  which 
he  is  more  particularly  competent  to  deal  with,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  that  is  achieved  at  Cambridge  in  what 
are  called  the  inter-collegiate  lectures,  where  it  is  found 
to  be  an  advantage,  that  one  lecturer  at  one  college 
should  take  certain  subjects  and  specialise  them.  Then 
students  attend  these  lectures  going  from  one  to  the 
other  and  getting  from  the  different  men  the  best  that 
they  can  give. 

15,101.  Then  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Boards 
of  Studies  which  should  direct  the  examination,  and 
the  examining  board  who  control  and  supervise  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  should  include  among  their 
number  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work,  that  would  mean  outside  people,  people 
not  belonging  actually  to  the  University? — Yes. 
Whether  they  are  outside  or  inside  the  board  of 
studies  I  think  they  ought  to  include  amongst  their 
number  men  who  are  not  only  teachers  but  who  are 
in  the  actual  practice  of  these  professions  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  they  would  thereby  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
actual  needs  of  the  profession,  so  that  the  teachers  in 
these  subjects  would  be  guided  and  prevented  from 
exercising  their  teaching  in  directions  which  may  not 
be  the  best  directions  for  furthering  the  practical 
education  of  the  students  under  their  care.  In  other 
words,  that  these  members  of  the  examining  boards 
of  studies  would  serve  to  keep  the  teaching  rigidly  in 
touch  with  the  actual  needs  of  practical  life. 

15.105.  They  would  in  themselves  be  practical 
engineers  and  professional  men  ? — Yes,  practical  pro- 
fessional engineers  and  architects. 

15.106.  Therefore  it  would  be  giving  this  par- 
ticular Board  of  Studies  power  to  associate  outsiders 
with  itself  in  the  work  they  have  to  do,  in  arranging 
examinations  and  in  advising  the  Senate  and  every- 
thing connected  with  that  particular  branch  ? — Yes. 

15.107.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  ? — 
I  think  not,  except  just  to  enforce  the  view  which  I  take 
of  the  necessity  for  Applied  Science  teaching,  which 
shall  be  directed  to  educating  the  student  in  the  theory 
of  the  subject  which  he  is  afterwards  to  practise.  The 
fault  that  I  find  with  most  of  the  students  who  come 
to  me  in  the  special  subjects  with  which  I  have  to  deal 
is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  their  knowledge  which  is 
perfectly  useless,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  possses 
it,  they  have  to  begin  and  find  out  for  themselves  a 
great  many  things  which  they  ought  properly  to  have 
been  taught.  As  the  student's  time  is  not  unlimited 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  is  effected  by  teach- 
ing him  from  the  beginning  certain  sciences  with  a 
special  view  to  what  he  will  afterwards  have  to  do. 
I  think  that  mental  training  can  be  attained  just  as 
well  in  that  manner  for  the  student.  The  same  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  and  intellectual  faculties  can  be 
obtained  just  as  well  as  by  directing  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  those  subjects,  in  a  manner  which  is  sometimes 
described  by  the  word  "  academic,"  meaning  that 
which  is  unpractical. 

15.108.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  you  think 
the  students  you  contemplate  should  have  to  pass  what 
is  called  the  Matriculation  examination  in  school 
knowledge  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  career  of  a  collegiate  student  he 
should  be  examined  by  an  examination  which  may  be 
called  a  Matriculation  examination. 

One  should  ascertain  that  he  has  actually  had  a  fair 
education  in  English  subjects,  certain  languages  and 
elementary  mathematics. 

15.109.  Do  you  think  the  specialisation  of  study 
and  teaching  should  take  place  through  what  you 
describe  as  the  first  year's  course  ? — No,  I  think  the 
first  year's  course  ought  to  be  a  course  which  is  entirely 
unprofessional,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  I  think  it  is 
purely  educative. 

15.110.  It  might  be  attended  in  common  with 
students  of  the  University  pursuing  other  subjects  ? 
—Yes. 

15,108.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  want  to  see  whether  I 
really  understand  your  evidence  combined  with  that  of 
Professor  Kennedy.  I  understand  you  in  substance 
to  say  or  assent  to  the  proposition  that  an  important 
and  necessary  condition  of  Pure  Mathematics  is  to 
exclude  conditions  and  variations,  which  would  reduce 
the  solution  from  a  general  to  a  particular  answer  ? 
— Yes.  Perhaps  I  might  illustrate  that  point,  and 
enlarge  what  Professor  Kennedy  has  3aid,  by  point- 
ing out  the  difference  in  the  way  in  which  a  small  part 
of  mechanics  ought  to  be  taught.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  subject  of  friction,  which  is  a  very  important, 
subject  for  an  engineer.  The  ordinary  text  books  of 
mechanics,  such  as  are  used  in  schools  and  colleges, 
treat  that  subject  in  a  way  in  which  the  results  have 
no  utility  whatever  in  actual  life.  The  investigations 
are  based  for  the  most  part  on  false  assumptions,  or 
assumptions  which  are  so  faulty  that  when  they  come 
to  be  logically  followed  out  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  facts.  The  engineer  requires  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  nature,  and  he  must  be 
taught  so  that  the  student  is  conducted  at  the  end  of 
the  investigation  to  real  results  and  not  to  statements 
not  in  accordance  with  fact. 

15.112.  Then  comparing  this  with  Pure  Science  the 
difference  would  consist  in  this,  that  on  your  side  you 
would  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
variations  depend,  and  the  mode  of  calculating  the 
effect  of  those  variations  on  the  problem  in  hand  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  conclusion  of  every  investigation  or  of 
every  demonstration  which  is  presented  to  the  student, 
ought  to  be  one  which  conducts  him  to  a  position  in 
which  he  can  solve  a  real  problem  in  real  life,  and  not 
one  in  which  he  is  left  with  certain  conclusions  which 
when  he  comes  to  apply  them  he  finds  do  not  so  assist 
him. 

15.113.  Then  T  should  like  to  put  this  question  to 
you,  whether  with  reference  to  the  advance  of  true 
knowledge  it  might  not  be  very  desirable  that  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
problems  in  a  pure  condition  should  be  brought,  in 
contact  with  those  who  are  to  deal  with  the  more 
applied  form  of  those,  problems,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  to  deal  with  those  complex 
problems  should  be  constantly  in  touch  with  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  stricter  solutions  ? — I 
think,  as  I  said  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  that  subjects 
such  as  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and  Physics,  are 
capable  of  being  regarded  in  two  aspects  ;  they  are 
capable  of  being  regarded  as  an  end  in  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  mind,  and  for  following  out  as- 
sumptions which  may  or  may  not  be  true  to  their 
logical  consequences.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  capable  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  an 
end — as  a  means  of  showing  the  student  what  are  the 
actual  facts  of  nature,  and  showing  him  how  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge — and  the  world's  knowledge  generally. 
The  effect  upon  the  student  of  a  too  exclusive  teach- 
ing on  the  theoretical  lines  is  that  he  is  left  with 
the  idea  that  there  are  two  great  regions  of  know- 
ledge, a  theoretical,  which  is  altogether  useless,  and  a 
practical,  which  is  only  to  be  followed  out  by  certain 
rules  of  thumb,  and  the  result  of  (hat  you  see  in  the 
way  in  which  engineering  students  deal  with  mere 
results  in  pocket-book  formulae. 


15.114.  That  is  not  your  view.  There  are  not 
two  regions  ? — There  are  not  two  regions.  There  is 
only  one  region. 

15.115.  Science  is  true  science,  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  facts  ? — Yes. 

15.116.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  those  who 
pursued  the  more  unconditioned  form  of  problem  to 
be  in  contact  with  those  whose  attention  is  to  be 
addressed  to  the  more  conditioned  form  of  problem, 
and  vice  versa  ? — To  some  extent,  if  I  follow  you 
correctly,  your  question  amounts  to  this,  does  it  not, 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  student  who  was 
to  become  an  architect  or  an  engineer  — - 

15.117.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  teachers  and  the 
results  of  the  teaching  as  shown  in  curricula  syllabuses 
of  instruction  ? — I  think  that  the  teachers  who  are  con- 
cerned with  teaching  science  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  described  as  pure  Science  ought  always  to  hold 
in  view,  as  far  as  possible,  the  application.  They  are 
not  doing  the  best  kind  of  teaching  if  they  are  con- 
ducting their  students  into  those  avenues  or  lines  of 
investigations  which  do  not  conduce  to  practical  results. 

15.118.  I  say,  does  not  that  point  to  the  desirability 
•if  not  having  too  great  a  divorce  between  these  two 
branches  of  Science  ? — I  think  it  must  be  looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view  as  well.  The  student  has 
only  a  certain  limited  amount  of  time  which  he  can 
give  to  the  study  of  any  subjects  whatever,  three  or 
four  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  has  many  sub- 
jects which  he  must  learn.  He  can  only  give,  there- 
fore, a  certain  limited  amount  of  time,  say  three  or 
four  hours  a  week,  to  Mathematics.  If  he  subjects 
himself,  or  is  subjected,  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
teaching  the  result  will  be  that  in  those  three  years 
his  time  may  be  wholly  taken  up  in  very  full  educa- 
tion in  the  lower  brandies  of  Mathematics,  but  it 
may  not  conduct  him  to  that  point  at  which  he  begins 
to  find  it.  of  use  to  him. 

15.119.  I  quite  see  the  force  of  what  you  say  as  to 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  student  on  to  the  course 
of  teaching  that  he  will  find  profitable,  but  with 
respect  to  teachers  who  are  to  influence  the  pupil's 
mind,  do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  divorce 
between  the  two  branches  of  Science  should  not 
be  made  too  great 't  Have  you  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  desirable  that  they  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  constantly  kept  in  touch  with  one 
another,  and  move,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  not  in 
unison,  but  in  harmony  ? — Entirely  so.  That  is  to 
say,  that  there  should  not  be  a  hard-and-fast  line 
between  the  teaching  of  Pure  Science  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Applied  Science. 

15.120.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be  constantly  in  council  with  one  another? — Entirely 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  myself  not  infre- 
quently made  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics with  a  view  to  Engineering,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  harmony  between  the 
wants  of  those  students  who  are  being  taught  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  the  instruction  that  they  are 
receiving  in  Pure  Mathematics. 

15.121.  Now  one  other  point  with  respect  to  the 
examinations.  I  understood  you  thought  it  an  advan- 
tage that  there  should  be  outside  examiners,  who 
should  be  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuit  of 
their  profession  ? — Not  necessarily  outside  examiners, 
but  the  Board  of  Studies  should  contain  persons  who 
might  be  called  in  one  sense  assessors  or  advisory 
members  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  whose  function 
would  be  to  make  suggestions  with  the  view  of  con- 
tinually preserving  the  teaching  of  Applied  Science 
in  touch  with  the  practical  wants. 

15.122.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  you  had 
such  persons  nominated  as  examiners  ? — Undoubtedly, 
if  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  as  teachers 
as  well. 

15.123.  Would  it  not  be  almost  essential  for  their 
useful  influence  upon  the  Faculty  that  they  should 
have  had  some  experience  as  teachers  ? — If  you  could 
get  the  men  who  had. 
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T'v"  Flf"tiny'  15,124.  But  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  unless 
D  Sc'  FR  S    t'ie^  'liU^  some  experience  as  teachers  ? — I  think,  for 

_1  '  '  '   example,  the  practical  engineers  who  had  not  them- 

11  Nov.  18U2.    selves  been  teachers  in  the  professional  centres,  and 
 who  had  not  conducted  examinations,  might  never- 
theless make  very  useful  suggestions. 

15.125.  Of  course  it  would  be  always  open  to  a 
body  charged  with  duties  of  this  kind  to  solicit, 
advice  ? — Yes. 

15.126.  That  would  he  open  to  them  without  any 
prescription  in  the  matter  ? — Yes.  How  it  would  he 
done  would  be  a  question  of  detail.  The  only  point 
I  wish  to  enforce  is  that  the  principle  should  be 
recognised  of  keeping  the  instructor,  and  the  schedules 
of  teaching  of  the  instructor,  and  the  examinations 
strictly  in  contact  with  the  actual  needs  of  practical 
life. 

15.127.  Those  schedules  and  courses  ought  to  be 
settled  on  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers,  subject  to 
the  general  overruling  decision  of  the  Senate  or 
governing  hody  ?— Yes,  unquestionably  so;  that  is  to 
say  that  the  teachers  should  have  a  preponderating 
influence. 

15.128.  So  it  would  be  open  to  the  teachers  in 
framing  that  curriculum,  having  themselves  obtained 
knowledge  of  what  was  required  in  a  practical  sense, 
to  consult  those  persons,  who  might  supply  advice  on 
any  point  that  was  desired  ? — 1  think  if  you  "left  it 
open  entirely  to  the  teacher;;  to  consult,  when  they 
required  or  did  not  require,  they  might  not  always 
consult  on  the  occasions  when  it  was  important ;  that 
is  to  say,  thoy  would  only  go  for  the  advice  when  they 
found  the  necessity  of  it.  Hut  1  want  something 
more  than  that.  1  want  to  have  t lie  advice  tendered 
to  them. 

15.129.  It  is  really  a  practical  question.  Could 
you  expect  much  valuable  assistance  to  be  given  by 
persons  who  were  to  this  extent  outside  the  Univer- 
sity system  and  the  teaching  system.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  allow  the  teachers  to  consult  them  when 
they  desired  rather  than  make  them  a  portion  of  the 
body  ? — I  think  if  you  leave  it  to  the  teachers  to 
consult  only  when  they  desire  it  will  not  he  enough. 

15.130.  Practical  teachers,  mind,  in  the  sense  of 
being  Applied  Science  teachers? — Yes,  1  think  they 
might  be  in  danger  of  not  going  where  they  ought  to 
go,  if  I  may  put  it  quite  plainly  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
teachers  themselves,  unless  ttoey  are  men  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  their  profession,  may  get  out  of  touch 
with  the  real  wants.  What  1  would  like  to  say  is 
that  on  the  Board  of  Studies  there  should  be  certain 
persons  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
fession, and  who  will  have  the  function  of  preserving 
the  schedules  of  study,  and  examination  schedules,  on 
the  right  lines. 

15.131.  I  quite  understand  that  that  would  be  so  if 
you  were  dealing  with  the  pure  branch,  but  having 
regard  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  Applied  Science  and  the  practical 
world,  do  you  think  there  would  still  be  the  same 
necessity  ? — 1  think  if  the  teachers  themselves  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  as 
I  think  they  ought  to  be,  it  might  probably  be  that 
they  would  not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  men 
who  were  not  themselves  teachers. 

15.132.  Must  they  not  be  to  a  large  extent? — 
Yes. 

15.133.  If  they  are  engaged  in  practice  might  it 
not  be  left  to  them  to  determine? — No,  for  this 
reason.  A  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  sense  as  a 
ieachcr  is  probably  not  so  much  in  contact  with 
practical  work  as  if  he  is  exclusively  a  professional 
man. 

15.134.  Then  you  would  still  desire  to  have  this 
advice  not  at  their  will,  but  forced  upon  them  ? — 
Yes. 

15.135.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  understand  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  as  distinguished 
from  one  in  Pure  Science  ? — Yes. 

15.136.  And  secondly,  a  degree  of  Applied  Science 
as  opposed  to  a  degree  of  Pure  Science  ? — Not  ne- 


ces-arily  as  opposed  to  a  degree  of  Pure  Science, 
l>ut  as  capable  of  being  taken  in  the  special  subjects. 

15.137.  lint  you  would  not  give  a  degree  in  En- 
gineering as  you  have  stated  ? — No,  because  such  a 
degree  might  afterwards  be  mistaken  by  the  public 
as  the  hall-mark  of  a  professional  knowledge  which  is 
not  really  possessed. 

15.138.  Similarly  in  other  branches,  such  as  Archi- 
tecture or  even  Agriculture? — Yes. 

15.139.  All  those  branches  of  Applied  Science  pre- 
snppose,  according  to  what  you  have  given  us  as  your 
year's  instruction  for  engineering,  a  great  deal  of  Pure 
Science.  Pure  Science  would  be  common  to  all  the 
branches  of  Applied  Science  in  the  first  year's  in- 
struction you  have  given  ? — Yes,  or  might  be. 

15.140.  You  have  given  us,  for  example,  Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics,  Experimental  Physics,  Geology, 
as  being  necessary  instruction  for  engineering? — Yes. 

15,1 11.  These,  and  more  than  these,  sciences  would 
be  requisite  for  Agriculture  and,  perhaps,  for  Architec- 
tuie.  Is  there  such  a  difference  between  Applied  and 
Pure  Science  as  to  warrant  separate  Faculties  and 
separate  degrees  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  question 
of  detail.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  contend  abso- 
lutely for  the  creation  of  the  name  of  a  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  provided  I  could  get  the  teaching,  if 
the  University  had  the  professors  and  teachers  who 
were  capable  of  imparting  the  knowledge  1  have  sug- 
gested as  necessary  for  engineers  and  architects, 
whether  they  should  be  grouped  under  a  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  or  all  included  in  the  general  Facnlty 
of  Science  I  think  is  a  question  of  detail.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  I  should  enforce  that  rule. 

15.142.  But  you  see  that  every  bread  Avinner  and 
every  practical  student  in  Applied  Science  will  lie 
rather  anxious  for  iv  special  Faculty  and  a  special 
degree  which  will  suit  him.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  best  education  will  want  to 
centralise  all  the  Faculties  and  all  the  degrees  into  as 
few  as  possible.  Then  it-  becomes  necessary  rather  to 
see  where  the  real  difference  is  I  was  very  anxious 
for  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  Science  should  be 
separated  into  Pure  Science  and  Applied  Science  for 
the  purpose  of  a  degree  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I 
do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  separate  degrees,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  special  titles.  I  should  be 
opposed  to  any  such  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
or  Master  of  Engineering,  or  Doctor  of  Engineering, 
because  I  think  these  would  be  taken  by  the  public  to 
imply  the  possession  of  knowledge  which  cannot  he 
obtained  in  the  University,  but  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  practical  work.  Therefore  I  should 
be  opposed  to  practical  degrees.  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  myself  in  arranging  a  course  for  a  degree 
which  might  be  called  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  but  in  which  the  subjects  examined  in  should 
be  scientilic  subjects  purely.  For  instance,  at  Cam- 
bridge there  are  a  series  of  triposes.  Everybody  is 
B.A.  who  has  passed  the  B.A.  examination,  but  he 
takes  it  in  Classics,  Moral  Science,  or  other  subjects. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  the  title  or  degree  that  is 
bestowed.  The  only  distinction  is  in  the  subject  that 
he  is  examined  in. 

15.143.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  In  the  subjects  that 
I  am  concerned  in  we  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is 
extremely  important,  indeed  essential,  that  Applied 
Science  should  be  taught  by  a  scientific  man.  For 
example,  we  should  consider  that  pharmacology  would 
be  best  taught  by  a  scientific  chemist  and  not  by  a 
druggist;  that  Organic  Chemistry  for  medical  students 
with  a  view  to  Medicine  should  still  be  taught  by  a 
scientific  chemist.  You  said  something  a  little  while 
ago  which  seemed  rather  to  imply  that  you  thought 
that  branches  of  Applied  Science  (and  I  think  you 
mentioned  Applied  Physics)  might  be  taught  with 
advantage  by  a  man  not  strong  in  Mathematics,  and 
consequently  not  strong  in  Physics? — No;  I  meant 
rather  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  applied  subjects 
should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  in  connexion  in 
some  degree  with  practical  work  in  life.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  subject  of  Electrical  Engineering.  I 
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think  that  that  ought  to  be  taught,  not  by  a  Professor 
of  Physics  whose  wbole  life  work  is  the  teaching  of 
Physics,  but  it  ought  to  be  taught  by  a  person  who  is 
an  engineer  in  the  sense  that  he  is  engaged  in  doing 
real  work  in  Engineering. 

15.144.  You  would  not  advocate  the  employment  of 
what  are  called  practical  men  to  teach  scientific  sub- 
jects, whether  Applied  or  Pure  ? — No,  because  I 
think  teaching  is  in  itself  an  art ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
cannot  go  and  take  any  engineer  and  appoint  him  as 
Professor  of  Engineering.  He  may  be  an  excellent 
engineer,  hut  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating his  knowledge  ;  he  may  not  have  the  faculty 
of  teaching.  And  the  persons  appointed  to  rill  this 
position  would  have  to  possess  a  double  faculty  :  they 
would  have  to  possess  the  art  of  communicating  their 
knowledge,  and  they  would  also  have  to  be  practical 
men  in  the  sense  of  knowing  what  to  teach. 

15.145.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  separate  the 
teachers  of  Applied  Science  from  the  scientific 
teachers  who  would  be  included  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science  you  would  run  a  considerable  risk  of  their 
becoming,  if  one  may  say  so,  too  practical  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  find  it 
to  be  the  case.  If  you  take  the  existing  colleges  in 
London  you  find  that  the  professors  of  engineering 
there  are  all  of  them  or  nearly  all  unless  their  appoint- 
ment precludes  them  from  being  so,  consulting  or 
practical  engineers  as  well ;  that  is  to  say,  they  combine 
the  two  things.  And  it  is  in  the  same  way  with  many 
other  technical  subjects  such  as  Chemistry.  They 
may  be  teachers  in  a  college,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  have  connection  with  outside  work  by  being 
advisors  of  chemical  works  or  constructive  works  of 
some  kind. 

15.146.  But  would  not  they  do  their  work  all  the 
better  in  consultation  and  in  concert  with  men  who 
are  actually  teaching  the  sciences  of  which  their  sub- 
jects are  the  application  ? — Undoubtedly,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  closely  in  contact  with  those  who 
are  teaching  the  fundamental  sciences,  but  at  the 


the  teachers  of  Applied 
profession  is  something 


same  time  1  do  think  that 
Science  must  be  men  whos 
else  than  teaching. 

15.147.  Then  1  suppose  your  point  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  separate  teachers,  separate  labora- 
tories, and  separate  machinery  for  the  teaching  of 
Applied  Sciences,  but  that  separation  being  accom- 
plished that  is  all  you  want  ? — Yes. 

15.148.  You  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the 
separation  of  the  Faculty  into  two  ? — As  long  as  I 
have  ihe  real  thing  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  a  pin 
for  the  name ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
care  for  the  actual  existence  of  a  Faculty  which  is 
called  the  Applied  Science  Faculty  as  long  as  1  can 
see  in  the  University  the  teaching  which  1  desire  to 
see  in  these  Applied  Sciences. 

15.149.  Your  object  would  be  attained  if  you  could 
have  a  special  Board  of  Studies  ? — If  I  could  have 
the  proper  teaching  and  the  proper  laboratories  and 
appliances,  and  the  proper  Boards  of  Studies  and 
the  examiners  carrying  out  the  work  of  teaching 
those  Applied  Sciences,  whether  called  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  or  not,  I  do  not  much  care. 

15.150.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  said  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  had  more  than  once  communicated 
with  the  teachers  in  pure  Mathematics  with  a  view  to 
modifying  the  teaching  a  little  to  suit  your  work  ? — ■ 
Not  altogether  with  a  view  to  modifying  it,  but  with 
a  view  to  supplementing  it ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
suggested  to  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  that  he 
should  take,  somewhat  earlier  in  his  course  than  he 
usually  does,  a  course  of  elementary  differential  calcu- 
lus. The  professor  would  naturally  take  his  class 
through  the  subjects  of  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
the  theory  of  equations,  and  analytical  geometry,  before 
taking  the  other  subjects.  It  would  not-  be  until  the 
third  year  that  he  arrived  at  the  differential  calculus, 
and  yet  the  engineering  student  requires  the  language 
of  the  differential  calculus  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
his  work. 
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15.151.  Have  you  been  aware  of  any  such  incident 
as  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  coming  to  you  and 
suggesting  a  difference  in  your  treatment? — No,  not 
personally. 

15.152.  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing? — I  cannot 
imagine  such  a  thing  very  well  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  subjects  which 
is  not  capable  of  being  reciprocated. 

15.153.  So  that  while  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  you  should  be  able  to  get  him  to  attend  to  you, 
you  could  hardly  conceive  circumstances  which  will 
bring  him  down  upon  you  ? — Yes,  because  I  look 
upon  Mathematics  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  a  means  to 
an  end,  whereas  Engineering  cannot  have  the  same 
relation  to  Mathematics. 

15.154.  Then  you  took  the  example  of  friction  — a 
very  interesting  example.  When  you  are  teaching  the 
pure  Mathematics  principle  of  friction  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dealing  with  an  impossible  material — in- 
compressible, inelastic,  ri^id  ? — Yes. 

15.155.  The  teacher  of  Pure  Science  would  be  sure 
to  say,  "  This  can  never  work  out  in  real  life."  You 
would  not  expect  the  teacher  of  Pure  Mathematics  to 
go  further  than  that,  would  you  ? — No  ;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  you  want  the  other  teaching. 

15.156.  But  so  long  as  the  teacher  of  Pure  Mathe- 
matics says,  "If  you  apply  that  in  practice  you  will 
find  it  all  comes  wrong,"  that  is  as  far  as  you  can 
expect  him  to  go_? — But  the  student  would  require  to 
be  taken  a  little  further  ;  he  would  require  to  be  told 
not  only  "  this  is  wrong,"  but  what  is  right. 

15.157.  You  would  then  deal  with  substances  which 
were  compressible,  elastic,  non-rigid  ? — Quite  so. 

15.158.  But  by  the  nature  of  the  case  you  bar  those 
from  Pure  Mathematics  treatment.  You  say,  I  can 
not  conceive  Pure  Mathematics  going  further.  Now 
coming  to  your  side  you  would  say  that  if  bodies  were 
incompressible,  rigid,  and  inelastic  this  would  hold, 
and  from  that  yon  would  pass  to  the  tremendously 
different  conditions  with  which  you  have  to  deal  ? — 
1  am  not  sure  that  I  should.  I  should  rather  take  the 
system  from  the  very  beginning.  I  should  rather 
treat  the  subject  as  a  subject  in  which  Ave  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible  what  are  the  facts.  Then  try  and 
connect  those  facts  together  by  generalised  laws.  I 
should  not  start  with  the  subject  and  treat  it  as  it  is 
done  by  making  certain  assumptions  which,  when 
followed  out  in  their  logical  consequence,  do  not 
agree  with  the  facts  of  nature. 

15.159.  Which  do  not  profess  to  be  facts  of  nature 
to  begin  with  ? — Yes. 

15.160.  That  throws  up  into  extreme  importance 
the  difficulty  some  of  us  have  felt  with  regard  to 
engineering  students  being  taught  by  Pure  Mathe- 
maticians. This  means  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
investigation  and  different  kind  of  treatment  from  the 
treatment  of  Pure  Mathematics? — I  think  so. 

15,101.  And  it  points  to  a  different  professor  alto- 
gether ? — Yes. 

15.162.  (Lord  Reay.)  Carrying  that  a  little 
further,  3011  would  not  mix  your  students  up,  even 
in  the  first  year,  wilh  Pure  Science  students? — No. 
I  think  it  might  be  found  to  be  an  advantage  from 
the  very  beginning  to  let  a  student  be  subjected  to 
totally  separate  teachers. 

15.163.  The  curricula  must  be  different? — The 
curricula  must  be  different. 

15.164.  The  teachers  must  be  different  ? — Yes. 
15,105.  The  teachers  must  be  different,  not  because 

they  are  less  academic  or  because  they  are  less 
scientific,  but  because  they  teach  Science  in  accord- 
ance with  different  methods  ? — -Quite  so,  and  because 
they  have  different  aims.  The  professor  of  Pure 
Mathematics  is  teaching  his  subject  with  a  view 
to  educating  the  mental  powers  of  the  students  to 
deal  with  the  laws  of  thought,  space,  and  time  as  a 
philosophical  study. 

15.166.  The  aims  of  both  are  scientific  and  are 
academic  ? — Quite  so. 

15.167.  But  in  one  case  the  factor  of  practical 
illustration  plays  a  more  important  part  than  in  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

4  M 
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11  Nov.  1892.   would  predominate? — Yes. 

 15,169.  Practical   subjects   would   come   in,  and 

practical  illustrations  as  a  handmaiden  to  scientific 
principles  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  teaching  of 
those  must,  as  you  say,  be  scientific,  but  it  must  be 
guided  by  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  I 
think  there  would  be  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  work  upon 
one  mathematical  teacher  or  one  mathematical  pro- 
fessor. It  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  separate 
men  teaching  those  students  who  are  Pure  Science 
students,  and  those  who  are  Pure  Science  students 
in  the  Applied  Science  Faculty,  if  I  may  so  speak. 

15.170.  And  it  is  not  merely  to  avoid  waste  of 
time,  but  because  there  is  that  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  method  in  which  you  teach  ? — -Yes, 
I  think  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  aims  and 
in  the  method  of  the  teaching  which  must  be  held  in 
view  from  the  very  outset. 

15.171.  If  that  is  not  kept  in  view  from  the  very 
outset  there  is  a  great  risk  of  confusion.  There  is  a 
great  risk  of  your  students  not  getting  the  training 
which  they  ought  to  get  ? — Yes,  entirely  so ;  and  in  that 
sense  there  is  a  great  risk  of  loss  of  time.  The  stu- 
dent finds  afterwards  that  a  great  portion  of  this  study 
to  which  he  has  devoted  attention  and  time  is  not  a 
subject  which  assists  him  in  the  special  work  which 
he  afterwards  wants  to  follow  out. 

15.172.  In  fact,  in  order  that  your  Applied  Science 
student,  if  we  may  call  him  so,  should  be  entitled  to 
academic  honours,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  the  Pure  Science  students,  not 
because  his  scientific  development  is  less,  but  because 
it  is  different  ? — Yes. 

15.173.  You  distinctly  hold  that  ? — Yes. 

15.174.  It  is  important  that  we  should  obtain  this 
information,  in  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  your  students  less 
scientific,  but  more  scientific,  only  in  another  direc- 
tion ? — Yes  ;  I  want  the  students  in  the  Applied 
Science  Faculty  to  be  so  trained  that  their  minds  are 
just  as  capable  of  independent  research,  just  as  capable 
of  logical  thought,  and  just  as  capable  of  correct  judg- 
ment in  intellectual  matters  as  are  the  minds  of  the 

•  students  who  are  being  trained  in  the  subjects  of 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  as  purely 
scientific  subjects. 

15.175.  The  differentiation  is  not  for  practical  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  for  scientific  purposes  ? — Entirely  so. 

15.176.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  In  speaking  of  your 
first  year  lectures  in  Algebra,  the  first  year's  lectures 
in  Geometry  could  be  given  quite  well  to  all  in  com- 
mon ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.177.  (Lord  Reay.)  If  you  claim  a  separate 
Faculty,  it  is  because  the  subjects  for  discussion 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  entirely  different  from  those 
which  would  come  up  in  the  Pure  Science  Faculty? 
—  Yes. 

15.178.  There  might  be  some  subjects  on  which  it 
would  be  important  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
bined Faculties,  but  as  a  rule  it  would  save  time 
(and  we  know  what  that  means  in  London)  if  the  two 
Faculties  were  to  meet  separately? — I  think  so.  It 
would  be  a  question  of  detail  afterwards  as  to  where 
the  sub-division  of  the  studies'  should  take  place, 
whether  the  first  year  students  should  be  taught 
entirely  by  the  professors  of  what  I  may  call  the 
Science  Faculty,  or  whether  they  should  be  taught 
by  their  own  teachers,  but  there  is  a  point,  which  may 
take  place  at  one  time  or  other,  at  which  the  student 
should  pass  into  his  own  special  Faculty. 

13.179.  And  of  course  in  the  higher  stages  you 
differentiate  more  ? — Yes,  entirely  so;  because  as  the 
student's  intellectual  development  proceeds  so  must 
he  more  and  more  specialise. 

15.180.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  present  day  in 
the  higher  reaches  of  Science  is  to  specialise  more 
and  more  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  because  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts  and  principles  in  these  different  sciences 


is  so  enormous  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one 
man  to  master  more  than  one  portion  of  oue  subject ; 
the  day  has  passed  when  a  man  could  do  the  work  of 
an  engineer,  builder,  and  a  number  of  other  things. 

15,181.  The  technicaldiemist,  for  instance,  would 
require  an  entirely  different  scientific  education  from 
the  constructor  of  ships  ? — Entirely. 

15,152.  And  different  from  that  of  an  electrical 
engineer  ? — Yes. 

15.183.  You  are  driven  to  that  by  the  development 
which  Science  has  taken  ? — Yes. 

15.184.  Therefore  in  giving  these  degrees  of  Bache- 
lor of  Applied  Science  and  still  more  of  Doctor  of 
Applied  Science,  you  would  be  very  careful,  even  in 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  to  make  subdivisions  ? 
— Undoubtedly  so. 

16.185.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  examine  a  man 
thoroughly  before  you  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Applied  Science  in  what  is  called  his  principal  sub- 
ject, with  some  knowledge  of  two  other  subjects. 
But  the  principal  subject  on  which  the  technical 
chemist  would  get  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
would  be  an  entirely  different  principal  subject  from 
the  one  on  which  the  Civil  Engineer  would  get  it  ? 
— Exactly  so.  Still  as  at  present  in  the  examination 
of  the  existing  University  of  London  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  is  a  degree  which  is  obtained  by  a 
knowledge  of  certain  broad  groups  of  subjects.  The 
Doctor  of  Science  degree  is  a  degree  which  is 
obtained  only  by  specialisation.  The  candidate  has 
to  present  a  very  special  and  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  oue  subject. 

15.186.  In  fact,  if  you  are  to  require  original 
research,  and  if  you  are  to  require  a  very  searching 
scientific  education,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
lie  should  be  limited  to  that  one  subject  ? — Yes, 
because  the  subjects  are  now  grown  so  large. 

15.187.  Between  his  acquiring  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  his  acquiring  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
his  doing  practical  work  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  almost 
essential  that  he  should  do  so ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do 
not  think  he  could  carry  forward  his  knowledge  of 
the  special  subjects  to  that  point  at  which  he  should 
become  deserving  of  a  doctor's  degree  without  having 
engaged  to  some  extent,  perhaps  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  real  practical  work. 

15.188.  But  that  would  come  in  essentially  to 
give  him  some  assistance  in  his  scientific  research  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  to  say,  by  engaging  in  practical 
work  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  researches,  which  had  perhaps  a  purely  scientific 
side,  to  carry  them  to  a  degree  to  which  he  never 
could  carry  them  simply  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
college. 

15.189.  But  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  would  you  keep  him  to  his  theoretical 
work  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.190.  There  would  be  no  practical  work? — No. 

15.191.  When  you  have  spoken  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  him  how  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  his 
special  subjects,  would  you  explain  what  you  mean 
exactly,  how  that  would  be  done  in  the  lecture  room  ? 
— Perhaps  I  may  take  an  illu  stration  from  my  own 
particular  subject,  Electrical  Engineering.  A  student 
may  attend  classes  in  Physics,  and  he  will  study  the 
subject  of  Electricity  at  certain  lectures  and  certain 
demonstrations,  and  read  certain  text-books,  but  that 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  that  student  to 
design  a  dynamo  machine  or  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  working  of  apparatus  which  is  used  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  because  the  questions  which  are  in- 
volved in  practical  work  are  quantitative  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  pure  research.  That  is  to  say,  for  instance,  a 
student  will  study  the  subject  of  Electricity  in  a  class 
of  Physics  under  a  professor  of  Physics,  and  he  will 
have  his  attention  directed  to  certain  fundamental  laws, 
but  he  will  not  have  his  attention  directed  to  questions 
of  design  of  machinery  at  all.  He  would  not  be  able 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  gains  in  the  lecture  room 
from  a  professor  of  Physics  to  start  designing  even  a 
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simple  form  of  dynamo  machine.  That  is  because  he 
has  not  been  taught  the  applications  of  principles  and 
methods  of  measurement  to  that  particular  thing. 
That  is  a  separate  thing  altogether.  He  may  acquire 
that  without  instruction  in  what  1  have  called  the 
application  of  Physics  to  Applied  Science. 

15.192.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Professor  Kennedy 
said,  that  there  is  a  greater  want  of  increase  of  staff 
than  of  increase  of  laboratories  and  plant  generally  ? 
— I  think  that  there  is  great  want  of  increase  of 
the  apparatus  of  teaching,  in  London  at  any  rate. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  well  provided  in  London  in 
many  Departments  with  the  apparatus  of  teaching  ; 
that  is  to  say,  our  laboratories,  in  which  our  students 
are  taught  are  not  nearly  so  well  fuunished  as  the 
laboratories  in  colleges  in  America  or  Germany  of  a 
similar  standing.  1  may  give  you  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  now  done  in  colleges  in  America. 
The  Cornell  University  has  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant Faculty  of  Applied  Science  in  which  Electrical 
Engineering  is  very  well  taught.  They  have  large 
and  extensive  workshops  which  are  provided  with 
electrical  engineering  appliances  of  all  kinds,  dynamo 
machines,  engines  and  other  apparatus  for  measure- 
ment, by  which  the  student  is  taught  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  structure  of  these  pieces  of 
apparatus.  He  is  not  taught  to  make  machines ; 
he  is  not  taught  that  knowledge  which  he  can  only 
acquire  in  a  workshop ;  but  he  is  taught  the  art  of 
investigation  with  the  object  of  furthering  applied 
knowledge.  We  in  London  are  deficient  in  that. 
The  laboratories  of  many  of  us  are  exceedingly  ill  pro- 
vided. I  myself  have  had  to  teach  the  subject  for  five 
years  with  means  which  would  be  considered  abso- 
lutely and  totally  inadequate  to  a  fifth-rate  college 
in  Germany  or  America,  and  it  is  only  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  have  been  able  to  realise 
ideas  which  1  had  formed  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  kind  of  apparatus  and  plant  that  is  in  existence 
for  teaching  my  own  particular  subject  at  University 
College.  In  addition,  I  think  we  require  in  the 
teaching,  in  London  especially,  an  economy  in  teaching 
power  by  specialisation  of  the  work  of  existing 
teachers.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  teaching  power 
which  might  be  saved  and  great  advantage  accrue  by 
allowing  one  teacher  who  is  particularly  competent  to 
teach  one  branch  of  the  subject  to  do  so,  and  for  other 
teachers  to  take  up  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

15.193.  At  this  moment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  some  classes  at  King's  College  and  University 
College  which  might  very  well  be  consolidated,  and 
which  are  not  numerous  enough  for  two  teachers  ? — 
Yes,  and  with  some  advantage  to  the  teachers  and 
the  taught. 

15.194.  At  the  Cornell  University  is  there  a  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  call  it  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering,  but  I  am  not  sure.  They 
are  very  well  endowed  not  only  with  the  apparatus 
for  teaching,  but  also  with  the  men  to  teach.  They 
have  not  one  but  several  Professors  of  Engineering  ; 
one  or  two  Professors  of  Electrical  Engineering  ;  and  in 
addition  to  that  a  staff  of  demonstrators  and  assistants. 

15.195.  They  form  a  distinct  group  ? — Yes.  I 
may  add,  perhaps,  as  following  out  the  question  that 
you  have  just  asked  me,  that  a  great  advantage  I  am 
sure  would  accrue  to  the  profession  generally,  and  to 
the  constructive  arts  from  the  existence  of  these 
laboratories,  properly  provided  with  apparatus  and 
with  men  who  had  the  power  to  investigate  as  well  as 
to  teach,  because  a  great  part  of  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge  of  engineering  cannot  altogether  be  carried 
out  in  factories  and  workshops.  In  a  factory  the 
only  investigation  which  is  undertaken  generally  is 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  whereas  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
the  making  of  new  knowledge  in  various  directions 
must  be  carried  out  purely  with  uncommercial  aims, 
and  it  can  only  be  carried  out,  therefore,  in  places  in 
which  there  are  all  the  appliances,  both  of  men  and 
things,  for  aiding  and  increasing  technical  knowledge 
in  various  directions — in  other  words,  making  new 


investigations  and  opening  out  new  avenues  for  J-  A.  Fleming, 
practical  work  and  application.  i^Sc  '    R  S 

15.196.  What  you  say  there  is  illustrated  by  the      '  ^  ' 

fact  which,  perhaps,  is  known  to  you,  that  at  some    n  jjov  ig92. 

works  in  Germany,  for  the  convenience  of  the  en-  — —  . 

giuee.r  in  charge  of  those  works,  the  owner  of  the 

works  keeps  a  special  laboratory  in  which  he  can 
work  out  his  problems  ? — They  do,  and  our  English 
manufacturers  are  to  a  great  extent  not  nearly  suffi- 
ciently provided  in  that  respect.  For  instance,  a 
German  chemical  factory — a  technical  factory — will 
employ  probably  half  a  dozen  men  in  doing  nothing 
else  all  day  long  but  pure  research,  whereas  an 
English  chemical  manufacturer  will  think  himself 
very  lavish  if  he  employs  one. 

15.197.  The  research  being  essentially  scientific  for 
practical  purposes  ? — Yes. 

15.198.  But  it  is  scientific  work  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  man  who  is  scientifically  trained  ? — Yes. 
He  must  be  trained  in  the  art  of  research. 

15.199.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  a  special  laboratory  or  workshop  was  pro- 
vided by  the  German  manufacturer  for  investigation  ? 
• — Yes.  In  many  chemical  works,  and  in  electrical 
works,  and  various  kinds  of  engineering  works,  men 
are  kept  specially  with  a  view  to  making  purely 
scientific  investigations. 

15.200.  Why  does  he  do  that  ? — He  does  that  with 
a  perfectly  commercial  object  in  view. 

15.201.  And  he  pays  for  it  out  of  the  profits  oi  his 
business  ? — Yes. 

15,502.  Is  it  that  the  German  manufacturer  is 
wiser  in  bis  generation  than  the  English  ? — Yes. 

15.203.  If  the  Englishman  became  wiser  in  his 
generation  he  would  also  provide  special  laboratories 
for  the  work  ? — Yes. 

15.204.  Then  we  may  perhaps  not  consider  so 
closely  the  question  of  the  University  providing  that 
for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  ? — -I  think  he 
would  be  inclined  to  appreciate  more  highly  then  the 
possibility  of  getting  young  men  trained  to  do  that 
work. 

15.205.  But  we  need  not  provide  those  things  which 
the  manufacturer,  if  he  is  wise  in  his  own  interest, 
will  provide  ? — The  object  of  the  University,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  is  not  research  in  itself  in  so  far  as  it 
has  commercial  utility,  but  it  is  the  training  of  men 
who  are  capable  of  doing  it.  It  is  the  making  of  men, 
not  of  things. 

15.206.  All  you  want  is  to  practice  the  men  in  that 
energy  and  habit  of  mind  which  will  enable  them  to 
carry  it  on  ? — Yes. 

15.207.  That  brings  me  to  another  question  which  1 
wanted  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  an  answer  which 
you  gave  to  Canon  Browne.  You  said,  apparently 
to  his  surprise  and  a  little  to  mine,  that  you  would 
desire  that  even  in  the  early  parts  of  Mathematical 
training  a  student's  mind  should  be  directed  to  that 
branch  whether  pure  or  applied  to  which  his  sub- 
sequent studies  were  to  be  directed.  Am  I  right  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  student  himself  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  go  through  with  this 
curriculum  he  ought,  from  an  early  stage,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  that  character  of  teaching. 

15.208.  That  brings  me  to  a  question,  which  I 
should  not  have  had  the  boldness  to  put  but  for  its 
having  been  stated  to  me  by  a  mathematician  con- 
versant with  Cambridge  mathematics.  That  is  as  to 
whether  the  present  teaching  of  Mathematics  is  not 
too  abstract  and  whether  it  might  not  be  with  advan- 
tage made  more  concrete  ? — It  is  a  large  question  to 
answer  at  once  and  without  very  careful  forethought. 
But  I  do  think  myself,  and  have  always  thought,  that 
there  is  a  great  want  in  the  general  teaching  of 
Mathematics.  The  student's  mind  is  directed  at  a  too 
early  stage,  I  think,  to  abstract  ideas,  and  he  is  not 
brought  sufficiently  into  contact  with  the  uses  of  the 
things  he  is  doing.  For  instance,  1  think  a  student 
ought,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  mathematical  train- 
ing, to  bo  taught  how  to  plot  out  observations  on 
paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  most  probable 
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result  from  a  series  of  observations.  That  is  a  mathe- 
matical operation  itself,  a  part  and  department  of  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  Mathematics.  The  student 
usually  never  gets  as  far  as  that  under  his  ordinary 
mathematical  teachers.  For  the  most  part  he  is  con- 
fined to  analytical  treatment  of  subjects  where  a  gra- 
phical treatment  would  be  more  intelligible  to  him. 


1.5, '209.  Am  I  not  right  that  Professor  Henrici  has 
applied  that  method  lo  the  teaching  of  even  elementary 
Mathematics  ? — Yes,    I    think  he   has,    with  great 

success. 

15,210.  So  there  might  be  something  to  be  learnt 
by  mathematicians  from  engineers  ? — Perhaps.  I 
think  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Friday,  18th  November  1892. 


Thirty-fourth  Day. 


Friday,  November  18th,  1892. 


PRESENT : 

The  Loud  REAY,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D.  Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Jamks  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybouen  Goddaud,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary 


J.  Westlake,  J-  Westlake,  Esq.,  i 

^  LLJ).  15,211.  ( Lord  h'ca//.  )  You  are  Professor  of  Inter- 

national Law  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  a 

18  Nov.  1892.   member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  ? — Yes. 

—    15,212.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that 

there  ought  to  be  only  a  Faculty  of  Law  or  an  institu- 
tion besides  of  a  professional  character? — I  think 
there  is  no  room  in  London  for  a  professional  school 
besides  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  University.  The 
number  of  law  students  is  very  limited.  At  present 
there  are  very  few  beyond  those  who  study  for  pro- 
fessional purposes.  It  is  possible,  and  I  hope  probable, 
that  that  number  might  be  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  Faculty  of  Law,  but  still  we 
cannot  expect  that  the  number  of  law  students  in 
London  will  ever  be  very  great  beyond  those  who 
now  attend  what  may  be  called  the  professional  school 
of  law,  that  is,  those  who  are  studying  either  for  the 
Bar  or  for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor.  Consequently 
if  there  were  still  a  professional  school  of  law  which 
attracted  the  majority  of  those  students  there  would 
not  be  very  many  left  to  support  a  University  school 
of  law  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  any  school  of  study,  the 
zeal  which  the  teachers  in  that  school  carry  into  it, 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  number  of  students 
which  they  have.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  teaching 
will  be  as  zealous  and  as  good,  and  that  as  much 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  subject  by  the  teachers,  if 
the  school  is  a  small  one  as  if  the  school  is  a  large 
one.  No  doubt  two  schools  on  any  subject  may  so 
exist  in  a  healthy  manner  in  different  places,  just  as 
Victoria  University  comprises  colleges  at  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds.  Between  those  colleges 
there  is  a  healthy  rivalry  because  each  has  a  natural 
command  of  the  students  at  its  own  city  or  town  who 
cannot  conveniently  go  elsewhere.  So  there  is  a 
healthy  rivalry  between  those  schools.  Each  does  the 
best  it  can  for  its  own  students  and  their  rivalry  con- 
sists in  that.  There  cannot  be  a  healthy  rivalry 
between  two  important  schools  in  one  and  the  same 
place  even  if  that  place  be  as  large  as  London.  Or  at 
least,  if  there  could  be  such  a  rivalry  between  two 
schools  in  the  same  place  for  a  Faculty  like  that  of 
arts,  which  in  a  very  large  place  might  attract  a  very 
large  number  of  students,  I  think  it  could  not  be  so 
for  a  Faculty  like  that  of  law  in  which  the  number  of 
students  must  always  be.  expected  to  be  limited.  The 
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rivalry  between  two  such  schools  existing  in  the  same 
place  would  be  of  that  unhealthy  kind  in  which  each 
would  attempt  to  attract  students,  and  necessarily 
attract  them  from  Ihe  other,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  would  attempt  to  attract  them  might  probably  not 
always  be  the  best  mode.  Tt  would  open  the  door  to 
what  might  sometimes  happen,  if  not  generally,  a  com- 
petition for  students  by  lowering  the  level  of  attainment, 
by  lowering  the  aims  of  the  school  or  popularising 
the  methods  of  the  school.  Then,  again,  the  University 
School  ought  to  satisfy  every  demand  that  a,  student  of 
law  can  make.  It  ought  to  present  the  subject  to  him 
from  tli3  deepest  point  of  view  of  principle,  and  with 
the  largest  range  of  application,  whether  his  object  be 
scientific  or  that  of  acquiring  a  practical  mastery 
or  both  combined.  The  University  ought  to  satisfy 
those  wants.  Unless  it  does  so,  the  University  must 
be  considered  as  maimed  and  incomplete.  If  it  has  no 
such  school  of  law  as  that,  the  University  would  not 
comprise  within  its  scheme  of  study  one  of  the  subjects 
which  is  among  the  best  as  an  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  and  one  of  the  most  important  as  an 
application  of  philosophy  to  practical  human  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  professional  school  has  not 
necessarily  so  high  an  aim.  The  school  as  it  exists 
now  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  appointed  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  I  think  I 
may  say,  without  unduly  derogating  from  it,  has  never 
put  before  itself  so  high  an  aim  as  that  which  the 
University  School  ought  to  have  and  would  have  ;  and 
if  it  continued  to  exist  alongside  an  efficient  University 
School  there  is  a  danger  that  it  would  sink  still  lower, 
that  the  best  students  of  the  professional  school  would 
be  attracted  to  the  University  School  in  which  they 
would  get  all  the  professional  school  could  give  them 
and  more  besides.  And  the  professional  school  would 
sink  to  about  the  lowest  level  which  might  be  con- 
sidered indispensable  as  a  condition  for  the  call  to  the 
Bar.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  danger  which 
would  exist  if  the  professional  school  continued  to 
exist  alongside  the  University  School.  I  think,  there- 
fore, there  ought  to  be  one  school  of  law  in  London, 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  University  School. 

15,213.  A  University  degree  given  in  the  Law 
Faculty  would,  therefore,  in  your  opinion,  represent,  a 
guarantee  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  law  ? — Certainly; 
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a  University  degree  in  law  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
conferred  without  some  scientific  knowledge  of  law,  we 
will  say  some  considerable  scientific  knowledge  of  law. 
Perhaps  the  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  other 
subjects,  but  certainly  to  law.  I  think  it  might  not 
be  reached  by  one  single  method.  There  might,  and 
should  be,  different  qualifications  obtainable  in  the 
University,  each  of  which  should  lead  to  the  degree  in 
law.  The  study  of  law  in  the  University  would  include 
its  science  and  philosophy  ;  its  history ;  its  detailed 
knowledge  and  practice  with  regard  to  English  law 
and  English  courts ;  also  international  law,  both  in  its 
public  branch  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  its 
private  branch  for  the  consular  service ;  it  would 
include  also  a  great  deal  of  administrative  law  which 
magistrates  and  other  persons  desirous  of  exercising 
local  functions  in  England,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
would  find  exceedingly  useful  and  in  fact  indispensable 
to  a  proper  performance  of  those  functions.  You 
could  not  say  a  man  should  have  passed  through  the 
whole  of  such  a  course  as  that,  some  parts  of  which  he 
might  not  require,  before  obtaining  a  degree  in  law. 
What  I  should  suggest  would  be  that  there  should  be 
certificates  of  proficiency  given  by  the  University 
Faculty  of  Law  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subject, 
and  it  would  then  be  for  the  University  to  consider 
how  many  and  which  of  those  certificates  should  be 
sufficient  to  constitute,  when  combined,  a  qualification 
for  the  degree  in  law.  Below  the  standard  which 
entitled  the  student  to  the  degree  in  law,  the  University 
might  decide  that  curtain  certificates  granted  by  the 
I/aw  Faculty  should  count  towards  the  qualification 
f  or  the  degree  in  Arts,  that  is,  that  the  degree  in  Arts 
'night  be  conferred  upon  the  attainment  of  certain 
certificates  in  arts  and  certain  others  in  law.  Then, 
again,  the  University  of  course  (supposing  the  pro- 
fessional school  extinguished)  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actual  call  to  the  Bar  or  the  actual 
admission  as  a  solicitor.  Those  would  be  left  to  the 
authorities  of  the  profession  just  as  they  are  now. 
The  effect  of  extinguishing  the  professional  school 
would  be  that  the  authorities  of  the  profession,  instead  of 
seeking  to  determine  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  an 
applicant  by  methods  of  their  own,  would  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  University,  leaving  all  other  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  standing,  conduct,  and  so  forth, 
all  other  qualifications  but  those  of  knowledge,  to  be 
decided  by  the  legal  authority  just  as  they  are  now. 
There,  again,  it  is  not  the  degree  in  law,  1  should  say, 
which  should  be  required  by  the  professional  authorities 
as  the  necessary  condition,  the  educational  test  for  call  to 
the  Bar  or  admission  as  a  solicitor,  but  the  acquisition 
of  certain  certificates  from  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
University.  Certain  certificates  would  naturally  be 
required  for  practice  at  the  Bar;  certain  other  certifi- 
cates would  naturally  be  required  for  admission  as  a 
solicitor,  just  as  now  the  examination  at  the  Bar  and 
the  examination  for  the  profession  of  a  solictor  are 
not  the  same  and  ought  not  to  be  the  same,  because 
very  different  attainments  are  requisite  for  the 
exercise  of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession. 
Then,  again,  we  must  remember  that  the  degree  in 
law  would  not  be  given,  I  presume,  for  knowledge 
of  law  only.  In  order  to  attain  it  some  knowledge 
would  be  required  of  the  general  subjects  of  a  liberal 
education,  so  that  the  holder  of  a  degree  in  law  should 
be  certified  by  that  degree,  not  merely  as  a  good 
lawyer  in  two  or  three  or  more  branches  of  legal 
study,  but  also  as  a  man  of  sufficient  general  liberal 
education.  You  cannot  expect  that  the  students  for 
the  Bar,  most  of  whom  are  of  an  age  beyond  the 
usual  University  age,  and  who  have  gone  through  the 
tests  of  a  general  liberal  education  at  Cambridge,  or 
Oxford,  or  some  other  University  before,  or  at  any 
rate,  if  not  at  a  University,  may  have  completed  their 
general  liberal  education  in  some  place  or  other  before 
they  begin  to  study  for  the  Bar — you  could  not  expect 
that  those  men  should  again  submit  themselves  to  such 
tests  other  than  legal  tests  as  the  University  might 
require  for  its  degree  in  law.  The  authorities  of  the 
legal  profession  would  expect  that  they  should  submit 


themselves  to  such  part  of  the  tests  imposed  by  the    J.  Wcsllake, 
Uni versify  in  its  legal  Faculty  as  those  authorities  of     Esq.,  Q.C., 
the  legal  profession  considered  were  suitable  to  that  LL.D. 
branch  of  the  profession  in   which  they  sought  to    Jg        "  i 

engage.    On  every  ground,  then,  1  should  say  that   J   ' 

we  must  not  have  a  single  course  ending  in  a  single 
law  degree.  The  Law  Faculty  of  the  University 
should  confer  a  variety  of  legal  certificates,  certain 
combinations  of  which,  together  with  other  proofs  of 
a  liberal  education,  should  entitle  to  a  law  degree; 
certain  other  and  less  important  combinations  of  which 
might,  together  with  other  certificates  to  be  obtained 
in  other  Faculties,  entitle  to  the  Arts  degree ;  and 
certain  other  combinations,  which  would  have  to  be 
determined  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities  of  the 
legal  profession,  should  entitle  the  holder  for  admission 
to  the  Bar  or  to  the  profession  of  a  solicitor  so  far  as 
regards  the  satisfying  of  educational  tests  or  require- 
ments for  that  admission. 

15.214.  Would  you  grant  the  certificate  after  exa- 
mination, or  simply  for  attendance  at  a.  course  of 
lectures  ? — I  think  a  certificate  granted  merely  on 
attendance  on  lectures  would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
The  certificate  ought  to  be  granted  after  examination. 
In  saying  that,  I  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of 
granting  a  certificate  on  some  proof  of  attainment 
other  than  examination;  for  instance,  original  work 
I  merely  mean  to  say  that  attendance  at  lectures 
would  certainly  be  insufficient,  aud  that  only  by 
examination  or  by  some  other  proof,  suet  as  original 
work,  of  a  man's  attainments  could  he  qualify  him- 
self for  the  certificate. 

15.215.  Who  would  conduct  the  examination  for 
a  certificate  ?  Take,  for  instance,  a  certificate  in  In- 
ternational Law.  Would  that  In  conducted  by  the 
Professor  of  International  Law  with  an  outsider,  or 
how  would  you  organise  the  examination  ? — I  should 
say  that  the  examiners  should  be  either  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  of  the  University,  or  at 
least  recommended  by  that  board  and  appointed  by 
the  Senate  or  Council,  or  whatever  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  may  be  called  ;  and  that  the 
professors  either  of  International  Law  or  of  any  other 
given  department  of  legal  study  should  be  eligible  as 
examiners  in  that  department,  and  should  be  fre- 
quently so  appointed.  I  should  not  make  it  a  ne- 
cessary condition  that  the  professor  should  lie  an 
examiner. 

15.216.  In  addition  to  the  combination  of  certifi- 
cates, would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  further  examination 
before  granting  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.D.  ? — I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that. 

14.217.  And  the  examination  for  a  certificate  would 
be  in  a  single  subject,  or  would  you  have  an  examina- 
tion for  a  combination  of  subjects  grouped  ;  for  iustance, 
International  Law,  Philosophy  of  Law,  and  Constitu- 
tional History  and  Constitutional  Law  ? — You  might 
fairly  say  that  the  degree  in  law  should  be  given  to  a 
man  who  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Roman 
and  English  Law,  without  obliging  him  to  know 
International  Law  besides. 

15.218.  Would  he  be  examined  in  Roman  Law  and 
English  Law  separately,  or  would  the  examination  be 
conducted  at  the  same  time  in  the  two  subjects  ? — I 
think  that  any  certificate  of  proficiency  in  English 
Law  should  only  be  given  if  the  student  showed  at 
least  some  respectable  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Roman  Law  as  well.  That,  I  think,  would  be  quite 
necessary  in  order  to  give  him  the  necessary  breadth 
of  view,  and  the  necessary  historical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  order  to  constitute  him  an  accomplished 
English  lawyer.  But,  of  course,  the  Roman  Law 
which  would  have  to  be  combined  with  English  Law 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  I  may  call  the 
English  certificate,  would  be  very  inferior  to  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  which  would 
be  required  from  one  who  took  that  as  his  especial 
subject.  I  have  said  that  the  law  degree  might  be 
given  for  a  knowledge  of  English  and  Roman  Law, 
without  regarding  International  Law  as  a  necessary  sub- 
ject; but  I  might  add  that  English  and  International 
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J.  Westlake,    Law  constitute  a  field  so  wide  that  I  think  a  degree 
Esq.,  Q.C.,     might  be  given  for  tbem  without  requiring  Roman 
LL.D.        Law  as  a  special  subject,  only  requiring  so  much  of 
18  Nov  189°    ft  as  would  enter  into  the  certificate  for  English  Law. 
'  Then,  again,  you  might  grant  a  law  degreee  for  Roman 

Law  and  International  Law  combined. 

15.219.  You  mean  that  you  might  have  a  principal 
subject.  The  student  would  select  his  own  principal 
subject,  and  then  he  would  have  one  or  more  auxiliary 
subjects  connected  with  the  principal  subject? — Yes. 

15.220.  I  conclude  from  what  you  have  said  that 
you  contemplate  the  absorption  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
of  the  existing  Chairs  of  Law  in  the  Inns  of  Court  ? 
— Yes,  I  do;  and  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  have 
strong  motives  for  agreeing  to  that.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  be  directing  the  attention  of  their  students 
to  a  school  of  law  which  would  aim  at  and  attain 
higher  than  any  merely  professional  school  could  be 
expected  to  do.  Then,  besides  that,  if  they  came  in 
and  endowed  the  University  Faculty  of  Law,  which 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  its  thorough  efficiency, 
because  it  could  not  be  made  thoroughly  efficient 
without  ample  funds,  (and  I  see  no  source  from  which 
those  funds  could  be  obtained  except  the  Inns  of 
Court)  they  would  be  fulfilling  as  far  as  that  went 
(and  that  is  to  a  very  great  extent)  those  duties 
which  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  themselves  as 
well  as  by  others  that  they  owe  to  the  study  of  law 
and  to  the  legal  profession.  Their  property,  which  is 
very  great,  if  not  trust  property  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
has  undoubted  public  duties  attaching  to  it.  Perhaps 
the  chief  reason  why  it  is  not  trust  property  in  the 
ordinary  sense  is  because  the  public  duties,  though 
they  exist,  are  so  ill  defined.  It  rests  with  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and,  in  the  ultimate  result,  with  Parliament, 
to  define  those  public  duties  better,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  their  being  carried  out.  I  see  no  way  in 
which,  with  regard  to  the  educational  portion,  of  those 
duties,  they  could  fulfil  or  define  them  better  than  by 
coming  in  to  endow  the  Faculty  of  I/aw  in  a  Univer- 
sity for  London  ;  and  by  doing  so,  not  only  would 
they  be  making  the  best  provision  for  their  own 
students,  and  fulfilling  a  public  duty,  but  they  would 
alsobe  crowning  their  own  series  of  undertakings,  which 
in  some  form  or  another  have  been  carried  on  almost 
without  intermission  to  the  present  time.  They 
taught  law,  as  it  was  then  understood  and  practised 
in  this  country,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  Middle  Ages,  much  more  thoroughly  than 
they  do  now.  They  have  had  more  than  one  system 
of  teaching  in  my  own  knowledge  as  a  student  and 
barrister.  There  has  been  hardly  a  time  in  which  they 
have  totally  intermitted  this  teaching.  Their  teach- 
ing has  not  been  so  successful  as  it  has  been  desired 
to  be,  mainly  on  account  of  the  want  of  allying  it  with 
those  deeper  principles  which  the  University  would 
supply.  To  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  of 
allying  themselves  with  those  larger  views,  when  it  is 
offered  them,  would  be  to  put  a  crown  upon  their 
efforts.  It  would  be  a  thing  which  they  would  justly 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of,  and  they  would  not,  by 
doing  so,  terminate  their  connexion  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  law,  because  obviously,  in  return  for 
the  endowment  by  them  of  the  University  Faculty  of 
Law,  considerable  powers  .would  have  to  be  given  to 
them  to  assist  in  the  management  of  that  Faculty  by 
electing  representatives  who,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
would  assist  in  that  management.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  motives  for  the  Inns  of  Court  to  endow  the 
Faculty  of  Law  are  so  strong  that  we  may  fairly  hope 
they  will  sooner  or  later  prevail. 

15.221.  How  would  the  Inns  of  Court  be  repre- 
sented in  the  University  ?  They  would  be  represented 
of  course,  by  those  professors  whom  they  appoint, 
and  those  professors  would,  as  University  Professors, 
become  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Studies. 

15,221a.  But,  besides  that,  would  you  desire  further 
representation  of  the  Benchers  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  University,  and  further  representation  say  of 


the  Council  of  Legal  Education  on  the  Faculty  or  on 
that  Board  of  Studies? — There  must.  I  think,  be  two 
bodies— the  general  governing  body  of  the  University 
(call  it  Senate  or  Council)  and  the  governing  body  of 
the  Legal  Faculty,  which  might  be  called  an  assembly 
of  the  Faculty,  a  term  which  I  see  is  used  in  the  draft 
Charter,  or  it  might  be  called  a  Board  of  Legal 
Studies,  a  term  which  is  also  used  in  the  draft.  I 
hardly  see  the  necessity  for  two  bodies  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the   draft  Charter,    the  assembly  of 
the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies.  One 
of  them,  by  whichever  name  you  call  it,  I  think 
would  suffice  alongside  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.    The  governing  body  of  the  University 
would  certainly  for  its  own  purposes,  have  to  exer- 
cise great  powers  over  the  practical  work  of  the  legal 
Faculty.     I   have  suggested  that  certain  of  what  I 
may  call  the  less  important  certificates  granted  by 
the  legal  Faculty  should  in  combination  with  certifi- 
cates of  other  Faculties  entitle  the  holder  to  the  degree 
in  arts.    There  you  see  is  a  combination  which  trans- 
cends the  functions  of  any  one  Faculty,  and  which 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.    Then,  again,  I  pointed  out  that  for  the 
degree   in  law,  the  certificates    which  proved  legal 
attainments  would  have  to  be  combined  with  some 
Certificate  proving  the  possession  of  a  general  liberal 
education.    There,  again,  you  have  something  which 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  a  single  Faculty,  so  that 
the  ultimate  determination  of    a  great,  number  of 
points — probably  of  all  points   connected  with  the 
degree — would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  or 
Council  of  the  University.  But  it  could  only  be  usefully 
made  by  them  after  consultation  with  the  assembly  of 
the  Faculty  or  Board  of  Legal  Studies — or  whatever 
else  you  call  it — a  separate  Board  of  the  Faculty ;  anrt 
that  consultation  would  be  even  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  than  in  the  case"  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  on  account  of  the  greater  speciality 
of  law,  and  on  account,  therefore,  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  information  upon 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  except  from  those  who 
are  experts  in  that  Faculty.    The  Government  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  therefore  having  to  be  distributed 
between  the  governing  body  of  the  University  and 
the  special  body  of  the  Faculty,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  each  other  each 
would  have  to  be  represented  in  the  other.    As  an 
instance  of  what  I  mean,  I  may  take  the  organisation 
of  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  is  only  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Boards  of  all  special  studies  are  constituted 
in  that  University.    The  Senate  of  the  University 
elects  three  members  to  serve  for  three  years  on  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies,  and  the  Board  itself  elects 
another  member  every  year,  whose  nomination  is  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.    They,  together  with  the 
professors  and  readers  belonging  to  the  Faculty,  and 
the  examiners  for  law  honours  for  the  current  and 
last  preceding  years,  constitute  the  Board  of  Studies 
at  Cambridge.    There  you  have  the  representation  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  approve  the  member  elected  by  the 
Board  itself.    There  is  not  at  Cambridge  a  converse 
provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Board  of  Legal 
Studies  on  the  Senate,  because  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  are  themselves  members  of 
the  Senate  in  virtue  of  their  degrees.    But  supposing 
that  the  body  corresponding  to  the  Senate  in  the  new 
University  of  London  was    not  constituted  as  at 
Cambridge,  of  those  who  have  taken  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  University,  but  was  a  special  body  composed 
either  in  the  way  which  the  draft  Charter  provides 
for  the  University  Council,  or  in  some  other  analogous 
way,  in  that  case  it  would  become  necessary  that  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  should  send  its  representatives 
to  the  Council  as  well  as  that  the  Council  should  have 
its  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

15,222.  Would  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
which  at  present  controls  the  education  given  by 
the   Inns  of  Court  claim  to  be  represented  in  the 
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new  University  ? — The  Council  of  Legal  Education 
is  not  a  body  which  at  present  lias  any  character  of 
perinauence.    It  is  not  incorporated.    It  has  no  royal 
charter  or  existence   by  Act  of  Parliament.    It  is 
simply  appointed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  and  depends 
upon  their  will.     They  might  put  an  end  to  its 
existence  at  any  time.    It,  therefore,  seems  to  me 
that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  not  the  sort 
of  body  which  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  Charter 
of  the  new  University.    Take  clause  24  of  the  draft 
Charter  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  colleges. 
That  clause  says  : — "  The  Council,  after  considering 
"  in  each  case  a  report  to  be  made  by  the  Board  or 
"  Boards  of  Studies  of  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  in 
"  respect  of  which  the  application    is  made,  may 
"  accept  the  application  of  any  college  in  the  district 
"  herein-after  mentioned  to  be  admitted  as  a  college 
"  of  any  Faculty  or  Faculties  in  the  University,  or 
"  of  any  Faculty  or  Faculties  in  addition  to  those  in 
"  respect'of  which  it  may  have  been  already  admitted, 
"  on  the  Council  being  satisfied  : — First.  That  the 
"  College  is  established  on  a  basis  justifying  the  ex 
"  pectation  of  its  permanent  existence,  and  is  under 
**  the   independent   control  of   its    own  governing 
"  body."    That  is  a  condition  which  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  at  present 
satisfy.    Depending  as  it  does  on  the  continuance  of 
the  will  of  the  Inns  of  Court  with  regard  to  it,  I  can 
hardly  say  that  the  expectation  of   its  permanent 
existence  is  justified,  and  formed  as  it  is  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  Inns  of  Court  I  can 
hardly  say  that  it,  is  under  the  independent  control  of 
its  own  governing  body.     It  does  not  seem  to  come 
within  the  principles  laid  down,  and  if  I  may  say  so, 
I  think  justly  laid  down,  for  the  admission  of  new 
colleges  to  the  Gresham  University.    But  the  ques- 
tion of  its  representation  on     he  Council  J  know 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  different  from 
the  question    of  its   admission  as  a  college.  Yet 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  analogy  between  the  two,  and 
a  body  of  a  character  which  would  not  entitle  it  to 
admission  as  a  college  I  think  is  hardly  fitted  to  be 
recognised  as  having  representation  upon  the  Council 
of  the  University.    Besides  which,  the  object  1  desire 
to  attain,  as  I  stated  early  in  this  examination,  is  the 
extinction  of  the  professional  School  of  Law  as  a 
distinct  body— its  being  merged  in  the  University 
School  of  Law.    On  every  ground,  therefore,  it  is 
not  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  but  the  Inns  of 
Courts  that  I  should  like  to  see  brought  into  organic 
connexion  with  the  University.    If  the  Inns  of  Court 
the  Faculty  of  Law  of   the  University  they  will 
by  so  doing  entitle  themselves  in  my  judgment  to 
a  representation  upon  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies, 
or  assembly  of  the  Faculty,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
it.    They  will  be  entitled  by  the  fact  of  that  endow- 
ment to  a  representation  upon  a  special  board  having 
the  special  direction  of  the  Legal  Faculty  in  connexion 
with  the  general  body  of  the  University.    And  it  is 
not  merely  that  it  would  be  a  quid  pro  quo,  it  is 
not  merely  that  their  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Legal  Studies  would  be  a  sort  of  compensation  or 
acknowledgment  to  the  Inns  of  Court  of  what  they 
had  done  for   the  Faculty  by  endowing  it  ;  they 
would  also  contribute  to  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies 
trained  legal  opinion  outside  the  mere  teaching  and 
examining  circle.     My  notion  of  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity is  not  that   it  should  be  a  merely  profes- 
sorial  LTniversity,  not  that   its  government  should 
be  confided  exclusively  or  nearly  exclusively  to  its 
professors.    It  ought,  if  possible,  to  include  within 
itself  a  body  of  competent — what  I  might  call  expert 
— public  opinion  upon  the  different  subjects  com- 
prised in  its  studies,  such  a  body  as  is  furnished 
by  the  graduates  of  any  University  that  has  existed 
for    some   time,    and,  that    public    opinion  should 
have   some  expression  in  the   governing   body  of 
the  University.    At  Cambridge,  I  may  say,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  graduates  is  supreme,  because  the 
graduates  constitute  the  Senate;  and  1  have  shown 
how,  through  the  representatives  of  the  Senate  upon 


the  Board  of  Legal  Studies,  that  outside  expert  com-    J.  Westlake, 
petent  opinion  is  combined  with  the  professorial  and  ifV/r*"' 
examining  opinion*  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Legal  Studies.    It  is  evident  that  before  such  an    jg  j^0Y_  ig92 

opinion  could  exist  a  University  must  have  existed   TO 

for  some  time,  so  as  to  have  a  considerable  body  of 
graduates  acquainted  with  its  different  departments, 
and  that  it  must  have  existed  in  one  place  in  or  round 
which  those  graduates  congregate,  as  is  the  case  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  We  rnay  hope  that  that 
latter  condition  will  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  London 
by  this  proposed  University  being  a  special  London 
University,  so  that  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  a 
considerable  number  of  London  graduates  interested 
in  it  and  residing  in  London,  as  there  is  at  Cambridge  a 
considerable  number  of  Cambridge  graduates  interested 
in  the  University,  and  as  there  are  at  Oxford  a  number 
of  Oxford  graduates  interested  in  and  residing  at  Ox- 
ford. But  the  condition,  that  they  should  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  competent  and  well- 
considered  body  of  opinion  in  London  cannot  be 
fulfilled  until  the  University  has  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  as  forming  within  them- 
selves the  great  competent  body  for  the  representation 
of  law,  would  be  able  from  the  first  to  contribute  that 
opinion  which  I  wish  to  see  there  in  addition  to  the 
professors  and  examiners. 

15.223.  You  claim  representation  for  the  Inns  of 
Court  on  the  Board  of  Studies  ;  would  you  also  claim 
it  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ?■ — I  think 
that  Avould  be  unnecessary. 

15.224.  Assuming  that  the  other  Faculties  would 
only  be  composed-  of  the  professors — say  the  Medical 
Faculty  only  of  the  teachers  in  medicine — it  would 
become  necessary  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Law  also 
wholly  composed  of  the  teachers  in  law.  In  that  case, 
t  suppose  you  would  consider  that  your  object  would 
be  attained  by  a  Board  of  Studies  elected  partly  by 
the  Faculty,  and  partly  by  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  so  attained. 

15.225.  Would  you  desire  the  future  law  student 
to  be  matriculated  ?  I  am  alluding  to  those  law 
students  who  attend  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  obtain 
a  degree,  not  the  professional  students.  Would  you  be 
satisfied  with  evidence  of  preliminary  general  educa- 
tion of  the  Matriculation  standard,  or  would  you 
require  the  higher  standard  of  B.A.  or  B.Sc,  or  some 
other  degree  ? — That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
how  high  the  Matriculation  standard  was  fixed.  At 
Cambridge  all  our  entrance  standards,  whether  for 
Matriculations  in  the  University  or  for  entrance  in 
the  different  colleges  are  fixed  so  low  that  I  could  not 
accept  them  as  sufficient  proof  of  liberal  education  to 
be  combined  with  special  certificates. 

15.226.  Let  us  assume  the  present  Matriculation 
standard  of  the  existing  University  of  London  ;  would 
that  satisfy  you  ? — I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  it.  I 
have  never  had  any  practical  connexion  with  the 
U  niversity  of  London. 

15.227.  But  assuming  that  the  Matriculation  stan- 
dard represented  a  liberal  general  education,  that 
would  satisfy  you  ? — Certainly,  if  it  did  so, 

15.228.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  with 
reference  to  the  relation  between  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  legal  profession  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  add  anything  to  what  I  have  previously 
said. 

15.229.  Do  you  contemplate  a  further  examination 
before  admission  to  the  Bar,  or  would  the  admission 
to  the  Bar  lie  regulated  by  a  certain  number  of  those 
certificates? — Entirely  in  the  latter  way.  I  am  glad 
you  have  suggested  that,  because  that  points  out 
another  reason  why  the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  be 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies.  It  is  for 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  to  fix,  or  at  least  recommend 
to  the  Senate  or  Council  of  the  University  for  fixing, 
the  whole  scheme  of  certificates.  The  University, 
therefore,  in  fixing  that  scheme  of  certificates,  will 
want  advice  from  the  authorities  of  the  legal  profession 
ua  to  the  nature  of  the  certificates  which  should  be 
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j  Westluke,    established  with  a  view  to  their  liciiisr  adopted  by  the 
Esq.,  Q.C.,    authorities  of  the  legal  profession  as  the  educational 
LL.D.        conditions  for  practice. 

"  15,230.  Then  in  addition  to  the  University  students. 

18  ov.  1  wi,0  attend  University  lectures,  do  yon  contemplate 
other  students  who  might  be  called  unattached 
students  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  University  for 
London  should  reeognise  and  include  all  teaching  of 
what  may  be  called  University  rank  which  exists  in 
London  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  that  teaching  is  not,  only 
outside  the  two  great  colleges — University  College 
and  King's  College — but  is  likely  always  to  remain 
outside  any  colleges  of  that  description.  The  draft 
Charter  in  clause  .".  makes  a  certain  provision  for  non- 
collegiate  students.  They  may  receive  certificates  of 
proficiency  in  any  branches  of  knowledge.  It  says: 
— "  The  University  shall  also  have  power  to  grant 
"  to  students  of  any  college  in  the  University" — 
you  see  it  is  not  only  of  any  "  College  in  the  Univer- 
"  sity,"  but — "  or  who  have  attended  University  lec- 
"  tares,  after  such  examinations,  in  such  mode  and 
"  on  such  conditions  as  to  the  University  from  time 
"  to  time  shall  seem  lit,  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
"  any  branches  of  knowledge."  I  do  not  see  why,  if 
they  have  obtained  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of 
those  certificates  of  proficiency,  which  number  and 
variety  of  course  it  will  be  for  the  University  to  settle, 
they  should  not  have  a  degree.  Then,  again,  lor  the 
teaching  of  such  students  a  provision  is  made  in  thi> 
same  clause  3  for  University  lectures  : — "  The  Univer- 
"  sity  may  appoint  lecturers  independently  of  a  college, 
"  to  give  instruction  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  or 
'•'  !:»)  not  included  in  a  Faculty."  It  is  possible  that 
those  words  may  be  intended  to  inciude  the  recognition 
by  the  University  of  lecturers  not  originally  appointed 
by  it,  lecturers  who  are  found  giving  instruction  in 
London  either  in  some  existing  body  like  the  Working 
Men's  College  or  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  or  in 
other  ways.  If  the  word-*  1  have  read  were  not 
intended  to  include  such  recognition,  I  think  that 
such  recognition  should  be  added — that  the  University 
might  not  only  appoint  lecturers  to  lecture  to  students 
outside  a  college  where  it  finds  there  is  a  real  want 
lor  such  appointment,  but  it  should  also  be  empowered 
to  recognise  teaching  of  University  rank  which  it 
finds  is  actually  being  given  in  London.  It  may  be 
as  well  that  1  should  read  from  the  Ordinances  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  what  is  provided  for  the 
recognition  of  teachers.  There  is  a  distinct  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  University  lecturers  in  another 
Ordinance,  quite  distinct  from  the  one  I  am  going 
to  read.  This  deals  with  the  subject  of  recognition 
of  lecturers.  The  Ordinance  says: — "That  any  col- 
"  lege  lecturer  who  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
"  college  throws  open  all  or  any  of  his  lectures  to  the 
"  whole  University,  or  any  graduate  of  the  University 
"  who  proposes  to  give  lectures  open  to  the  whole 
"  University,  may  apply  for  recognition  to  the  special 
"  Board  of  Studies  connected  with  the  department 
"  to  which  the  lectures  belong.  The  application  shall 
"  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
"  statement  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  intended 
"  lectures.  The  special  Hoard  may  require  any  evi- 
"  deuce  of  competency  which  they  may  think  fit.  If 
"  the  recognition  of  the  special  Board  he  granted,  the 
"  lecturer  shall  be  admitted  to  the  conference  as 
"  described  in  4.  The  recognition  shall  continue 
"  in  force  until  withdrawn  by  the  special  Board,  pro- 
"  vided  that  the  lecturer  deliver  in  each  year  at  least 
"  one  course  of  lectur  es  approved  by  the  Board,  open 
"  to  all  members  of  the  LTniversity  either  freely  or  on 
"  payment  of  a  fee  approved  by  the  General  Board 
"  of  Studies.  If  this  condition  be  not  fulfilled  the 
"  recognition  shall  become  void,  but  may  be  again 
"  given  on  a  fresh  application."  Then  the  Ordi- 
nance goes  on  to  provide  for  a  conference  to  be 
called  by  the  special  Board  It  is  a  conference 
upon  the  subject  of  the  studies,  and  the  recognised 
lecturers  are  to  be  invited  as  welt  as  the  readers 
and  teachers.  Now  just  sec  how  that  would  work 
in  connexion  with  an  institution  like  the  Working- 
Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street.    I  have  no 


doubt  whatever  that  a  good  deal  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  there  is  of  University  rank.  Instruc- 
tion can  he  obtained  there  as  good  as  is  given  by  the 
University  lecturer's,  and  many  of  the  students  avail 
themselves  as  thoroughly  as  University  students  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  placed  bofore  them. 
Many  of  the  students  from  that  college,  from  the 
teaching  given  in  that  college,  would  be  competent  to 
obtain  certificates  of  proficiency  in  various  subjects. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  recognise  that  college  as  a 
college  of  the  1  fniversity,  because  what  I  have  said 
does  not  apply  to  it  as  a  whole  but  only  to  certain 
departments,  and  because  from  time  to  time  the  instruc- 
tion and  proficiency  in  different  departments  will  vary 
according  to  the  teaching  which  the  college  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  lor  it.  But  wherever  it 
was  found  that  at  any  given  time  there  was  a  depart- 
ment of  that  college  in  which  teaching  of  University 
rank  was  being  given  and  received,  I  should  wish  to 
see  the  teachers  of  the  college  recognised  as  teachers 
of  the  University  upon  terms  similar  to  those  concern- 
ing recognised  teachers  which  I  have  read  from  the 
Ordinance  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  is 
possible  that  such  recognition  may  be  intended  by  the 
words  I  have  read  from  the  Gresham  Charter  : — "  The 
"  University  may  appoint  lecturers  independently  of 
"  a  college;"  but,  still,  1  think  by  the  words  "  appoint 
lecturers."  something  different  would  commonly  be 
understood  from  that  which  1  have  suggested.  The 
lecturers  would  be  appointed  by  the  Working  Men's 
College,  in  which  they  gave  their  lect  ures,  but  they  would 
be  recognised  by  the  University.  In  that  manner  the 
Workmg  Men's  College  and  any  other  similar  institu- 
tion would  obtain  from  the  University  recognition 
from  time  to  time,  exactly  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
department  to  which  and  in  which  it-  from  time  to 
time  deserved  that  recognition  ;  and  if  any  one  was 
found  to  be  giving  instruction  of  University  rank, 
even  independently  of  an  institution  like  the  Working 
Men's  College,  I  do  not  see  why  he  also  should  not  be 
recognised.  Then,  again,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  see 
why  if  there  is  a  person  who  is  perhaps  of  greater 
age  than  collegiate  students,  and  the  conditions  of 
whose  life  do  not,  permit  him  the  leisure  which  would 
be  required  for  pursuing  a  regular  course  in  Univer- 
sity College  or  King's  College,  if  by  persistent  efforts 
through  a  course  of  years,  making  use  of  all  the 
leisure  he  can  gain  and  of  all  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  has  really  acquired  (and  that 
acquisition  has  been  tested  by  examination)  a  sufficient 
proficiency  in  such  a  number  of  subjects  as  would 
entitle  him  to  the  Aits  Degree  if  he  were  a  member 
of  one  of  the  two  colleges,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
not  obtain  that  degree  ;  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  be 
put  off  with  the  mere  certificates  of  proficiency  to  which 
clause  3  of  the  draft  Gresham  Charter  would  con- 
fine him.  It  is  a,  case  which  exists  necessarily  in 
connexion  with  a  population  of  a  great  capital.  If  a 
University  existed  in  a  smaller  town  you  would  not 
'find  there  many  persons  coming  under  the  description 
I  have  attempted  to  make.  There  would  be  many 
students  who  would  attach  themselves  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  a  different  way,  and  go  through  the  University 
course  in  a  normal  space  of  time,  but  obviously  in 
London,  or  in  any  great  capital,  there  must  be  a  vast 
number  of  students  deeply  interested  in  study,  whose 
interest  in  study,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  University  to  encourage  and  guide,  but 
who  are  utterly  unable  to  go  through  a  collegiate 
course  from  their  age  and  occupations.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  necessary  education  and  guidance  might 
be  and  should  be  held  out  to  them  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested.  Moreover,  by  doing  so,  the  University 
will  after  all  be  only  carrying  out  what  1  understand  to 
be  the  idea  that  has  governed  those  who  have  framed 
this  draft  Charter,  but  which  idea.  I  venture  to  submit, 
they  have  not  fully  carried  out,  that  is  the  idea  of 
recognising  whatever  teaching  of  University  rank 
actually  takes  place  in  London. 

15,231.  Your  view  is  that  anyone  showing  the  same 
efficiency  as  a  graduate  of  the  University,  although 
he    had    obtained   that   knowledge    over   a  longer 
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number  ot'  years,  should  be  given  the  same  degree  as 
a  man  who  had  obtained  that  knowledge  within  a 
shorter  number  of  years  ? — Provided  also  that  he  had 
obtained  that  knowledge  under  the  instruction  of 
teachers  recognised  by  the  University,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  teachers  would  bring  their  teaching 
into  an  organic  connexion  with  the  University,  so  that 
the  examination  which  he  had  to  go  through  and  the 
teaching  which  he  wouid  have  received  would  have 
been  examination  and  teaching  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Studies  of  the  University  in  the  particular  subject, 
and  altogether  homogenous  with  the  teaching  and 
examination  which  would  be  received  and  submitted 
to  in  that  subject  by  regular  students. 

15.232.  In  such  a  case  you  lay,  if  possible,  even 
greater  stress  upon  control  of  the  teaching  and  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  by  the  University,  than  in  other 
cases  ? — Certainly. 

15.233.  Now  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
professors,  would  they  continue  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Inns  of  Court  as  they  are  now,  or  do 
you  contemplate  a  new  system  of  appointment  for 
all  University  professors  ? — 1  contemplate  a  new 
system.  I  contemplate  the  Inns  of  Court  so  com- 
pletely ceasing  to  be  a  teaching  body  that  they 
should  not  appoint  professors.  The  professors  should 
be  professors  of  the  University  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Inns  of  Court  endowing  the  Faculty  with 
the  means  of  appointing  them.  But  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  professors,  that  ought  not  to  be 
vested  in  a  large  body.  It  ought  to  be  vested  in  a 
body  small  enough  for  each  of  its  members  to  feel  his 
responsibility  and  duty  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment. It  should  be  a  body  like  the  Boards  of  Electors 
for  the  different  professorships  which  have  been 
established  at  Cambridge.  You  must  excuse  my 
referring  so  much  to  Cambridge,  but  it  is  what  I  know 
best.  I  daresay  similar  things  may  exist  at  Oxford 
upon  similar  topics.  We  have  Boards  of  Electors  to 
the  different  professorships,  each  Board  consisting  of  a 
certain  limited  number  of  persons,  who  as  I  say  are 
made  to  feel  their  own  personal  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  appointment.  That,  I  think,  is  the  only 
legitimate  way  of  appointing  professors,  and  if  the 
Inns  of  Court  endow  the  legal  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  so  that  they  gave  the  means  by 
which  the  professors  were  appointed,  and  the  means 
by  which  their  salaries  were  paid  them,  then  in  con- 
sideration of  that,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  of  their  being  competent  experts  in  the  matter,  I 
think  they  would  be  entitled  to  special  representatives 
on  the  Boards  of  Electors  for  the  different  legal 
professors  and  readers,  altogether  distinct  from,  and 
in  addition  to,  the  representatives  which  I  have 
snggested  their  having  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

15.234.  Do  I  understiind  that  you  advocate  the  same 
Board  of  Electors  for  the  appointment  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  for  different  Boards 
of  Electors  for  different  Chairs  ? — That  is  a  point 
which  I  have  not  thought  of.  I  think  some  difference 
might  usefully  be  made.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Boards  would  he  suitable  members  for  Boards  of 
Electors  to  all  the  legal  professorships ;  but  there 
might  be  some  difference  made. 

15.235.  In  Germany,  as  you  are  aware,  the  system 
is  that  the  Faculty  recommends  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  to  the  Government  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
Government  takes  the  nominee  of  the  Faculty  who  is 
usually  adopted  by  the  Senate;  your  guarantee  is 
that  the  body  of  professors  are  extremely  anxious 
to  obtain  the  best  men  they  can  secure  for  their 
University.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  desire  to 
give  the  body  of  professors  in  the  University  any 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  new  colleagues  ? — 
Not  as  such.  They  would  be  too  large  a  body,  even 
if  you  took  the  professors  of  a  legal  Faculty  only.  But 
one  does  not  know  yet  how  many  there  would  be. 
That  would  depend  very  much  probably  upon  the 
number  of  students  which  the  legal  Faculty  attracted. 
They  might  be  so  few  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
include  them  all  in  the  Board  of  Electors  of  the  legal 
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professors.  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  one  must  .7.  Westlake, 
leave  undecided  until  we  know  their  number.  Esq.,  Q.C., 

15.236.  The  point  is  very  important.    You  con-  LL.D. 

template  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  endow  the    ,  „  ' 

in  '  i*  •)  v  .  v  ■  "  18  Nov.  1892 
new  h  acuity  r — les,  that  is  so.   

15.237.  It  would  not  be  an  arrangement  of  the 
new  University  with  the  Inns  of  Court  perpetuating 
their  separate  existence  under  which  would  be  created 
between  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  University,  but  it 
would  be  really  an  incorporation  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
by  giving  them  an  important  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  ? — Precisely  so,  and  I  am 
so  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  satisfactory  result  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  law  in  London  can  only  be 
reached  by  that  complete  coming  in  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  into  the  University  Faculty  in  the  way  you 
have  mentioned  that  I  should  deprecate  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  them  as  a  distinct 
body.  I  should  fear  that  such  an  attempt  would  only 
lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  distinct  professional 
School  of  Law,  which  is  what  I  wish  to  avoid.  If 
before  the  Charter  assumes  its  final  shape  terms  have 
not  been  arranged  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  so  as  to 
enable  those  terms  to  be  introduced  into  the  Charter, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  legal  Faculty  should  be  postponed,  and 
that  at  some  future  time,  when  it  may  be  decided  to 
arrange  such  terms,  a  supplementary  charter  should 
be  issued  for  the  Legal  Faculty. 

15.238.  You  would  deprecate  the  University  mean- 
v/hile  starting  a  Faculty  of  Law  or  a  School  of  Law 
of  its  own,  I  do  not  say  in  opposition  but  in  juxta- 
position to  the  existing  school  ? — I  should  deprecate 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  University  School  of  Law 
so  started  would  not  promise  to  be  a  strong  one. 
There  would  be  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  weak  both  in  number  of  students  and  in  funds, 
and  that  its  existence  in  juxtaposition  with  the  School 
of  Law  now  carried  on  by  the  Inns  of  Court  through 
their  Council  of  Legal  Education  would  only  tend  to 
perpetuate  a  dual  state  of  things  which  I  wish  to  put 
an  end  to. 

15.239.  Hitherto  we  have  only  mentioned  London 
students,  London  teachers,  and  London  institutions. 
Do  you  contemplate  that  the  new  University  should 
also  undertake  to  examine  the  students  wbo  have  had 
their  legal  education  elsewhere — out  of  London  ? — 
I  think  not.  It  seems  to  me  better  that  we  should 
have  a  distinct  teaching  University,  going  (as  I  have 
indicated  in  my  remarks  upon  non-collegiate  students) 
to  comprehend  and  organise  (we  must  not  compre- 
hend it  without  organising  it)  all  the  teaching  of 
University  rank  in  London ;  but  there  we  shonld 
stop. 

15.240.  You  think  the  University  wouid  have  quite 
enough  to  do,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  outside 
element  would  be  a  disturbing  factor? — Yes,  and  I  think 
that  if  the  University  attempted  to  do  more  the 
system  of  examination  would  tend  to  control  the  whole 
system  of  the  University  in  a  way  in  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to.  My  notion  of  a  healthy  Univer- 
sity is  that  it  should  combine  the  three  elements  :  the 
professorial  or  teaching  element;  the  examining 
element,  which  would  not  fee  so  wholly  distinct  but 
that  professors  and  other  teachers  should  be  capable 
of  being  appointed  as  examiners  and  often  so 
appointed;  and  then,  thirdly,  the  element  of  com- 
petent opinion — expert  opinion  if  you  like — outside 
the  teaching  and  examining  circles,  furnished  by  men 
thoroughly  competent,  living  in  the  same  place  as 
men  do  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  so  that  their  views 
become  known  to  each  other  and  influence  each  other, 
and  who  are  constantly  in  organic  connexion  with  a 
University.  When  you  get  these  three  elements 
combined  in  a  proper  organisation  each  of  them  is 
held  in  check  by  the  others.  The  professorial 
element  is  held  in  useful  check  by  the  examining 
element  in  its  results  being  constantly  tested.  The 
examining  element  is  not  allowed  to  lay  down  the  law 
for  teaching,  but  is  perpetually  reminded  that  its 
office  is  to  test  the  teaching  which  a  University  con- 
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J.  Westlake,    siders  it  best  to  establish.    Both  those  elements  are 
Esq.,  Q.C.,     held  in  check  by  competent  opinion  outside  them, 
LL.D.        so  as  tG  keep  them  (which  for  a  Faculty  of  Law 
18  Nov  1899    *s  esPec'a^y  requisite)  in  constant  touch  with  the 
1  needs   of  the   day  and   the   community    in  which 

they  exist.  That  is  my  opinion  of  a  teaching 
University,  not  merely  a  professorial  University. 
But  if  you  go  beyond  that,  if  you  let  the  Univer- 
sity invite  to  its  examinations  persons  who  have 
studied  elsewhere  under  a  system  of  teaching  which 
it  does  not  control,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  opinion 
which,  however  competent  and  even  perhaps  expert, 
is  not  its  own  public  opinion,  then  evidently  the 
examinations  tend  to  govern  the  real  system  ;  and 
that,  I  think,  is  net  the  best  state  of  things  for  a 
teaching  University.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  some  such  system]  of  tests  as  can  be  supplied  by 
an  examining  University  is  necessary  for  the  scattered 
educational  institutions  of  an  immense  Empire  like 
this — so  scattered  that  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
organic  connexion  with  the  teaching  University 
existing  at  a  particular  centre,  but  wherever  that 
organic  connexion  is  possible  I  think  those  educational 
institutions  should  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that 
the  benefit  of  it  should  not  be  attempted  to  be  diluted 
by  extending  it  beyond  them. 

15.241.  Therefore,  you  think  that  benefit  should  be 
conferred  by  an  institution  distinctly  organised  ad 
hoc  ? — Precisely  so. 

15.242.  And  that  outsiders  should  receive  degrees 
at  an  institution  kept  separate  from  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes — that  is  that  the  existing  London  Uni- 
versity should  continue  as  an  examining  University. 

15.243.  And  you  would  especially  deprecate  that 
the  professors  of  a  teaching  University  in  London 
should  feel  themselves  in  any  way  cramped  in  their 
lectures  and  in  their  methods  of  teaching  by  a  system 
of  examinations  which  would  overshadow  them  ? — 
Precisely  so. 

15.244.  And  you  consider  that  danger  would  arise 
if  the  outside  students  were  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nation ? — Precisely  so. 

15.245.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  anything  further  to  add. 

15.246.  {Professor  Sidgwiclt.)  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  think  that  in  the  abstract,  it  would  be 
desirable,  for  a  University  School  of  Law  to  give 
completely  the  knowledge  required  for  admission  to  the 
profession  ;  that  there  should  be  no  separation  made 
between  academic  study  and  professional  ptudy  but 
that  the  University  should  give  the  whole  of  the 
intellectual  qualification  required  for  admission,  so 
that  the  body  which  admits  to  the  profession  should 
only  further  require  certain  guarantees  of  conduct 
and  standing  ? — That  is  my  view,  and  I  will  carry 
it  so  far  as  this,  that  even  the  details  of  practice, 
which  have  no  scientific  value  at  all  but  which  are 
necessary  for  a  solicitor,  should  be  taught  in  the 
University.  They  would  form  a  subject  perhaps  for 
a  special  certificate,  and  one  of  the  least  important 
certificates,  but  they  should  be  taught  and  certified, 
so  that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  would  have 
no  need  to  examine  its  students  further  in  them. 

15.247.  Then  if  the  Inns  or  Court  are  to  take  the 
certificates  of  the  new  University  in  London  ;  I 
suppose  from  the  position  they  occupy,  they  ought  to 
be  similarly  required  to  take  the  degrees  of  the  other 
Universities.  Or  do  you  recommend  that  the  new 
University  in  London  should  be  placed  in  an  excep- 
tional position  in  relation  to  the  Inns  of  Court? — No, 
1  desire  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 

15.248.  The  Inns  of  Court,  so  far  as  regards  their 
function  of  admission  to  the  profession  of  a  barrister, 
would  be  perfectly  neutral  in  theory  between  the 
different  Universities.  That  seemed  to  me  to  suggest 
a  difficulty ;  it  might  create  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  other  Universities  if  the  Inns  of  Court 
are  to  have  this  peculiar  connexion  with  one  Uni- 
versity. The  connexion  must  to  a  certain  extent 
he  peculiar,  aDd  it  may  be  thought  more  desirable  to 


have  the  two  bodies  more  completely  distinct  lest 
the  Inns  of  Court,  in  exercising  their  impartial  func- 
tion of  admission,  should  be  too  much  influenced  by 
the  Faculty  they  have  themselves  sometimes  endowed? 
— The  doubt  suggested,  as  I  understand  ii,  is  that  the 
Ihiis  of  Cimtt  might  withhold  from  degrees  or  cer- 
tificates obtained  at  Universities  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  value  winch  the)' ought  to  have,  might 
refuse  to  accept  them  as  educationally  sufficient  for  the 
call  to  the  Bar,  either  from  a  natural  predilection  for 
the  certificates  of  the  University  they  had  aided  in 
endowing  or  from  some  other  reason. 

15.249.  It  would  be  from  their  special  connexion 
with  the  University  ? — Yes,  from  their  connexion 
with  the  new  University. 

15.250.  They  might  either  do  this,  or  what  is  per- 
haps a  greater  danger,  they  might  be  believed  to  do 
this  if  they  refused  to  admit  certificates  of  other 
Universities,  which  those  Universities  regarded  as  of 
equal  value.  Might  not  this  be  attributed  to  an  undue 
partiality  for  their  own  creation? — I  do  not  think 
that  danger  exists,  but,  as  you  say,  the  danger  might  be 
believed  to  exist.  All  we  can  say  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  if  such  a  belief  were  found  to  exist  then 
either  Parliament  or  the  Crown  would  have  to  inquire 
into  the  case  ;  but  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  it 
would  exist.  I  think  the  views  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  be  made  so  much  larger  than  they  are  now, 
through  the  fact  of  their  connexion  with  one  great 
University,  that  they  would  be  more  ready  to  appreciate 
than  they  are  now  the  advantages  which  any  Uni- 
versity can  confer. 

15.251.  With  regard  to  the  difficult  question  as  to 
the  position  the  Inns  of  Court  are  to  hold  relatively  to 
the  University  it  would  seem  that  if  they  are  only 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  suggest,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the 
Senate  is  supreme — as  I  suppose  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  supreme — over  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies,  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  be  placed  in  an  apparently  inferior 
position;  which  they  might  refuse  as  much  from  a  sense 
of  dignity  as  from  consideration  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  scheme.  Do  you  not  think  that  con- 
sideration might  render  it  desirable  that  if  they  came 
in  at  all,  they  should  be  represented  on  the  Supreme 
Coverning  body? — That  is,  no  doubt,  a  reason  for 
giving  them  a  representation  on  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ing body  as  well  as  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

15.252.  Suppose  the  Inns  of  Court  are  reluctant, 
and  I  presume  from  what  has  so  far  happened  and 
so  far  gone  on,  that  we  may  expect  a  certain  amount 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  New  University,  would  you  rather 
defer  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Law  Faculty  than 
establish  any  relation  between  the  two,  other  than 
that  of  complete  absorption  in  the  University  so  far 
as  the  School  of  Law  is  concerned  ? — I  should  prefer 
a  postponement. 

15.253.  You  would  not  think  it  would  do  to  give 
the  University,  or  a  board  created  and  controlled  by 
the  University,  the  power  of  recommending  to  the 
professorships  endowed  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  leaving 
the  Inns  of  Court,  or  any  body  they  choose  to  appoint, 
the  final  power  of  appointment?  It  might  be  sug- 
gested that  by  that  scheme  the  independence  and 
prestige  of  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  practical  effect  would  be  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  same  as  if  the  University  had  the  whole 
of  the  power  of  appointment.  Do  you  think  that  any 
compromise  of  that  kind  might  be  acceptable  ? — Some- 
thing of  that  kind  might  be  acceptable  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  greatly  enlarge  the  system  of  education 
which  they  now  have.  At  present  it  is  a  system  of 
education  intended  for  students  to  the  Bar  alone.  It 
does  not  make  provision,  or  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
make  sufficient  provision,  for  the  scientific  side  of 
law  apart  from  any  of  its  practical  applications.  It 
does  not  make  provision  for  the  special  wants  of  the 
solicitors'  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  It  does  not 
make  provision  for  that  class  of  students  that  I  should 
hope  we  might  see  arising  in  London,  who  would 
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like  to  combine  a  certain  knowledge  of  law,  fitting 
them  to  perform  their  duties  with  regard  to  local 
government  or  the  magistracy,  with  the  stud}'  princi- 
pally of  the  subjects  of  the  Arts  Faculty.  But, 
however,  if  the  Inns  of  Court  svould  really  enlarge 
their  system  of  education,  and  bring  it  up  or  nearly 
up  to  the  standard  of  what  a  University  Faculty  of 
Law  ought  to  be,  then  some  solution,  though  I  think 
not  the  best,  might  be  found  in  leaving  them  in 
control  of  it,  subject  to  a  considerable  voice  of  the 
University  in  the  appointment  of  their  professors. 

15.254.  In  the  organisation  of  this  department  in 
the  new  University  you  seem  to  deprecate  the  notion 
of  the  two  bodies  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  the 
separate  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  ;  but 
does  it  not  appear  to  you  probable  that,  if  any  Faculty 
is  so  developed  in  numbers  as  to  meet  the  needs  cf 
London  if  the  University  flourishes,  the  whole  body 
is  likely  to  be  too  numerous  to  make  a  good  adminis- 
trative organ  for  the  department  ?  I  think  it  was  on 
that  ground  that  the  Boards  of  Studies  were  appointed, 
and  the  assemblies  of  Faculties  reduced  to  the  elective 
function.  Of  course  it  may  be  the  case  that  this  large 
number  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  department  of 
Science  and  Arts  than  the  department  of  Law,  but  I 
presume  you  would  agree  that  the  administrative  body 
should  be  not  too  lerge  ? — I  do  not  think  20  or  30 
would  be  too  large  /or  it. 

15.255.  Does  not  experience  show  when  a  body 
gets  larger  than  12  or  15  it  is  likely  not  to  be  such  a 
good  administrative  body  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  20 
or  30  would  be  likely  to  be  too  large  a  number  . 

15.256.  As  you  have  referred  to  Cambridge,  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  think  any  Board  of  Studies  at  Cam- 
bridge reaches  that  number.  The  Board  o1'  Legal 
Studies  does  not  ? — N"o,  certainly  not.  All  would  not 
take  an  active  part  on  the  Board.  There  naturally 
would  be  certain  members  who  took  the  leading  part. 

15.257.  As  I  understand  you,  in  the  plan  of  recog- 
nised lecturers  you  would  attach  important  privileges 
to  recognition.  That  is,  in  requiring  attendance  at 
University  lectures  you  would  include  those  recog- 
nised lecturers  among  the  lecturers  who  might  give  the 
certificate  of  attendance  ? — Whose  classes  would  entitle 
the  person  to  stand  for  those  certificates. 

15.258.  That  is  not  given  as  a  privilege  in  the  re- 
cognition of  lecturers  at  Cambridge  to  which  you  re- 
ferred. The  only  advantage  gained  by  recognition  is 
the  privilege  of  the  publication  of  lecturers  in  the  list 
of  the  Board,  but  there  is  no  compulsion  to  attend  any 
lectures  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  degree.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  University  to 
maintain  such  compulsion  ? — Whether  or  not  it  was 
desirable  for  members  of  colleges  like  University 
College  and  King's  College,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
non-collegiates  if  they  wished  to  go  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity, because  unless  by  attending  classes  recognised 
by  the  University  one  does  not  see  how  those  students 
could  be  brought  into  an  organic  connexion  with  the 
University. 

15.259.  In  what  way  do  you  think  effective  control 
could  be  maintained  over  the  academic  character  of 
the  teaching  given  by  the  recognised  lecturers.  What 
I  mean  is  this.  Suppose  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  anxious  to  give  any  teaching  that  might 
be  required,  and  that  he  might  find  remunerative,  of 
course  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  title  of  recognised 
lecturer.  But  if.  the  class  who  were  disposed  to 
employ  his  services  was  not  really  of  an  academic 
character  there  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to 
degrade  the  teaching  somewhat.  How  do  you  con- 
ceive the  University  would  be  able  to  exercise  due 
control  ?  In  the  case  of  a  college  the  results  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole  it  is  easy  to  control  and  check, 
but  it  would  be  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  ? — It  would  be  very  much  more  difficult  in 
the  case  of  an  individual. 

15.260.  But  you  think  it  might  be  effectively 
worked.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  and  not 
difficult  to  prevent  this  recognition  from  being  used 
in  the  way  I  have  indicated  ? — It  would  be  possible  to 


limit  the  recognition  to  teachers  in  connexion  with  j  Wcstlake 
some  institution.  Esq.,  Q.C., 

15.261.  So  that  you  would  connect  with  the  Uni-  LL.D. 

versity  two  classes  of  institutions  ;  some  would  be  col-   

leges  of  the  University,  and  others  would  be  so  far  18  Mor-  1892 
included  that  they  would  employ  recognised  lecturers  ? 

—Yes. 

15.262.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  if  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  were  not  to  consent,  you  would  still  leave  the 
School  of  Law  in  the  hands  of  the  University.  I 
mean  you  would  have  the  School  of  Law  in  the  hands 
of  the  University  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes,  I  think 
you  would  not  constitute  the  University  without  a 
School  of  Law. 

15.263.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  If  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  or  either  of  them 
were  to  refuse  their  assent  to  that  state  of  things, 
should  you  be  able  to  start  anvthing  like  a  practical 
professional  school  ? — -No.  Certainly  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  were  to 
refuse  their  consent  it  would  be  a  weak  school. 

15,261.  And,  therefore,  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
meet  the  vie  vvs  of  those  Corporations  if  possible  ? — I 
think  that  if  a  reasonable  scheme  inviting  those  Cor- 
porations to  come  in  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested 
were  prepared  and  submitted  to  them,  there  would  be 
very  great  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  them 
to  come  in.  Of-  course  public  opinion  might  not 
bring  matters  to  a  successful  result  in  the  first 
year  or  in  the  first  two  years,  but  it  would  be  a 
rapidly  growing  body  of  public  opinion — growing  in 
strength  and  intensity,  and  I  think  it  would  very  soon 
realise  its  object.  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  relin- 
quish the  chance  of  that  object  being  realised,  or  to 
upset  that  chance  by  establishing  a  modus  vivendi 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  all  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  for  some  time  to  come. 

15.265.  And  would  you  give  the  same  opportunities 
to  students  for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor  as  you 
would  to  students  for  the  Bar  ? — Yes.  I  have  said  it 
in  this  little  memorandum,  but  I  think  I  have  not 
said  in  my  evidence  that  not  only  the  Inns  of  Court 
but  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should  have  a 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

15.266.  And  you  would  think  it  indispensable  that 
that  branch  of  the  profession  should  be  represented  as 
well  as  the  other  ? — No  doubt, — not  merely  from  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  but  because  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  Bar  goes  to  constitute  the  body 
of  expert  opinion  existing  in  London  which  I  should 
Avish  to  see  brought  to  bear  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  Legal  Faculty  of  the  University. 

15.267.  The  education  of  solicitors  who  have  direct 
dealings  with  their  clients  and  the  public  is  of  even 
more  public  importance  than  the  education  of  bar- 
risters?— ISTo  doubt,  it  is  of  importance  educationally. 

15.268.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  contemplate  the  creation  of  this  new 
school  by  terms  of  arrangement  or  by  the  superior 
powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think  Parliament 
must  step  in  if,  after  a  time  had  been  given  and  public 
opinion  was  pronounced,  the  Inns  of  Court  did  not 
come  in  voluntarily,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
now  because  I  think  they  would  come  in  voluntarily. 

15.269.  Then  your  view  is  directed  to  an  arrange- 
ment ? — Yes. 

15.270.  And  do  you  think  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
having  the  whole  of  the  funds  which  would  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  the  most  complete  system  of 
legal  education  existing  in  this  country,  ami  the 
only  one  approaching  completion,  or  indeed  of  any 
kind  at  all  existing  in  London,  and  having  at  the 
same  time  the  duty  imposed  on  them  and  exercising  the 
power  of  regulating  the  terms  of  call  to  the  Bar, 
would  be  likely  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  of 
the  kind  you  have  indicated  ? — I  think  in  no  very 
long  time  they  would  when  public  opinion  had  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

15.271.  But  does  not  that  assume  that,  the  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  will  accept  as  the  reasonable 
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J.  Westlake,    solution  the  solution  that  you  have  given  ?  Suppose 
Esq.,  Q.C.,     that  were  thought  by  public  opinion    not  to  be  a 
LL.D.        reasonable  solution,  what  then  ? — I  suppose  we  should 

18  Nov  1892    have  tc  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  scheme. 

'  '  15,272.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  position  occupied 
by  those  bodies,  and  the  work  that  they  are  already 
doing  in  educational  matters,  would  form  a  considerable 
element  in  the  determination  of  public  opinion  on  the 
question  of  what  was  reasonable  ? — Yes.  If  the  Inns 
of  Court  had  now  in  operation  a  system  of  legal  edu- 
cation satisfying  all  University  objects,  it  would  then 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  for  public  opinion 
to  consider  whether  Ihey  should  be  abolished  or  not. 
But  that  is  not  the  state  of  facts  which  exists.  Public 
opinion  would,  I  think,  see  that  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  complete 
system  of  education,  complete  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  and  that  however  good  a  practical  school  has 
been  established  by  the  Inns  of  Court  (and  about  that 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion)  certainly  no 
school  even  aiming  at  <roing  beyond  the  practical  point 
of  view  has  been  established  by  them. 

15.273.  That  would  scarcely  correspond, I  think, with 
the  evidence  we  have  heard  or  with  the  details  contained 
in  the  syllabus  of  lectures  and  examinations.  That  is 
not  limited  to  the  practical  subjects  by  any  means  ? — 
No,  but  if  you  look  to  the  provision  made  for  carrying 
them  out. 

15.274.  They  may  not  be  adequate,  but  you  said 
they  do  not  aim  at  anything.  It  seems  as  if,  whelher 
successfully  or  otherwise,  they  do  aim  at  a  good  deal. 
There  was  nothing  practical  about  the  character  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  lectures  ? — No. 

15.275.  Nor  is  there  anything  practical  about  the 
lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  and  History.  I  do  not 
see  what  ground  you  have  for  saying  that  they  have 
limited  themselves  to  purely  practical  objects  ? — I 
think  that  whatever  education  the  Inns  of  Couri 
have  offered,  they  have  always  offered  it  as  something 
which  in  their  view  was,  if  not  necessary,  at  least 
highly  desirable  for  the  practical  English  lawyei. 
They  have  tuken  a  large  view,  I  quite  admit,  of  the 
needs  of  the  practical  English  lawyer,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  ever  gone  beyond  that  in  their  view. 

15.276.  Looking  at  this  as  a  practical  question,  you 
really  trust  to  public  opinion  to  give  effeet  and  weight 
to  the  scheme  whi^h  you  have  propounded,  and  you 
think  public  opinion  might  be  trusted  to  give  effect  to 
that  proposal  if  we  made  it  ? — It  has  seemed  to  me  so, 

The  witnes 


15.277.  {Lord  Reay.)  When  you  mentioned  just 
now  that  you  do  not  overlook  in  the  curriculum  the 
details  of  practice,  do  you  include  the  education  which 
those  law  students  who  were  looking  forward  to  a 
career  at  the  Bar  would  receive  in  Chambers  either 
after  their  University  career,  or  pari  passu  with  the 
attendance  at  lectures  in  the  Faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Of  course  a  man's  reading  and  work  in 
Ch  amber  sVould  not  be  a  part  of  his  University  course  ; 
whether  or  not  he  found  time  for  it  concurrently  is 
another  question.  That  would  be  for  his  own  private 
decisio'n. 

15.278.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  students  would 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Law  Courts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University  ? — I  think  that  might  be 
usefully  done.  I  think  that  students,  especially  in 
the  English  branch  of  law,  might  very  well  be 
required  to  attend  the  Law  Courts  a  certain  number 
of  times  and  present  reports  of  their  own  making  of 
cases  which  they  had  heard  there. 

15.279.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  get 
clearly  Professor  Westlake's  view  on  a  point  which 
was  raised  before,  but  I  will  put  the  question  in  a 
different  way.  You  are  aware  that  when  the  Gresham 
scheme  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  did  not  propose  at  the  outset 
a  distinct  Faculty  of  Law,  but  only  power  to  found 
it.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Council  insisted  that  the 
University  should  from  the  outset  possess  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  machinery  of  the  same  kind  provided 
in  the  schools  for  the  sciences.  If  I  understand  your 
view  you  would  rather  agree  with  the  promoters.  In 
case  the  Inns  of  Courts  would  not  give  in,  you  would 
only  have  the  empty  fragment  of  a  Faculty,  and  wait 
till  public  opinion  brought  the  Inns  of  Court  in  ? — I 
should  not  wish  to  see  any  public  attempt  made  to 
establish  a  Faculty  of  Law  until  public  opinion  brought 
the  Inns  of  Court  in. 

15.280.  Do  you  think  the  Inns  of  Court,  apart  from 
any  other  objection,  might  object  to  regarding  it  as 
their  function  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  persons 
who  have  to  be  trained  as  solicitors  ? — The  endowment 
by  them  might  take  one  of  two  forms.  They  might 
endow  certain  professorships  of  which  the  utility  was 
only  for  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the  profession.  Or 
it  might  take  the  form  of4the  endowment  of  the 
Faculty,  leaving  the  University  to  determine  the 
Application  of  that  endowment.  In  that  case,  I 
suppose,  the  endowment  would  be  proportioned  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  duties  in  the  matter. 

withdrew. 
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  15,281.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  have  been  a  Reader 

at  the  Inns  of  Court  Law  lectures  ? — Yes.  I  was 
professor  for  three  years.  I  held  the  Chair  of 
Equity  under  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  from 
1886  to  1888  inclusive.  It  was  an  office  held  for 
three  years,  but  I  was  requested  to  take  it  for 
another  year,  and  I  resigned  at  the  end  of  1889.  If 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  state  what  my 
position  has  been  in  the  profession  with  regard  to 
oatieducthesenal  matters. 

I  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1865.  At  that  time  there 
were  three  ways  of  qualifying  for  the  Bar.  You  might 
either  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  public  examination  or  you 
might  qualify  by  attending  a  prescribed  number  of 
lectures  ;  or  you  might  adopt  a  third  course,  which  I 
adopted,  that  is  of  passing  a  certain  number  of  years 
— one  year  was  the  minimum — but  in  common  with 
many  of  my  contempories,  I  passed  two  years  in  con- 
veyancing chambers  and  two  years  in  the  chambers  of 
an  equity  draughtsman,  I  was  so  qualified,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar.  I  practised  in  the  Old  Courts  of 
Chancery,  and  after  the  fusion  of  the  jurisdictions  in 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court.  Before  I 
was  called  within  the  Bar,  which  was  in  1882,  I 
took  pupils  and  practised  as  an  equity  draughtsman 
eolely  in  that  branch  of  the  court. 


rd,  Esq.,  Q.C,  examined. 

15,282.  With  your  experience,  therefore,  of  the 
existing  state  of  legal  education,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  ask  you  at  once  what  reforms  you  think  desirable 
and  how  far  you  think  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London,  could  be  made  useful  for  pro- 
moting those  reforms  ? — Would  you  allow  me  to 
preface  my  answer  by  stating  that  our  new  scheme 
of  education  at  the  Inns  of  Court  aims  at  being  a 
teaching  school  as  well  as  a  technical  school  for 
the  profession  itself,  and  also  at  being  or  furnishing 
an  examining  body  applying  the  tests  for  a  certificate 
of  fitness  to  practice.  I  believe  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  has 
given  evidence  before  the  Commission.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  evidence,  but  we 
have  discussed  these  matters,  and  he  referred  me  to 
an  article  which  has  appeared  in  the  present  month 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  Review,"  which,  I  am 
told,  is  in  accordance  with  and  contains  the  substance 
of  his  evidence.  I  have  studied  that,  and  I  may 
perhaps  save  the  Commission  time  by  saying  that  on 
broad  lines,  and  as  far  as  regards  the  broad  features 
of  his  sketch,  I  am  entiiely  in  accord  with  him.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  to  have  either 
a  legal  University  or  a  Faculty  of  Law  within  a 
London  teaching  University,  such  as  I  understand  the 
proposed  Gresham  University,  if  it  ever  comes  into 
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existence,  proposes  to  be,  which  should  assist  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  their  present  Council  of  Educa- 
tion and  Board  of  Studies  by  taking  upon  itself  a 
portion  of  their  educational  work,  leaving  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  more  proper  func- 
tion that  of  teaching  and  testing  the  purely  professional 
acquirements  of  a  practising  barister,  that  is  to  say,  to 
distinguish  between  the  scientific  and  the  purely 
professional  training.  I  should  propose  broadly 
to  effect  economy  in  point  of  staff,  and  economy 
in  other  ways  by  taking  the  scientific  training  of 
the  future  practitioner  into  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  leaving  the  Inns  of  Court  freer  to  do 
that  which  must  be  subsequent  in  time  to  the  scientific 
training,  that  is  fitting  the  practitioner  for  the  practical 
work  of  his  profession.  That  applies  to  the  profes- 
sion only  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  view 
from  which  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  question.  I 
think  the  advancement  of  legal  knowledge  is  not  only 
desirable  for  the  professional  but  it  is  equally  desirable 
for  the  non-professional  men.  I  think  the  laymen  of 
England  have  very  great  interest  in  being  educated  in 
the  laws  of  their  country,  not  only  as  regards  those 
who  are  contemplating  official  life,  I  mean  magistrates 
or  administrators  of  various  kinds,  out  also  as  re- 
gards the  training,  encouraging,  and  developing 
that  class,  which,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  is 
almost  wanting,  or  at  all  events,  is  composed  of  very 
few  individuals  at  any  time,  that  is  a  class  of  jurists 
and  legists  of  high  attainment,  in  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  law. 

At  the  present  day,  although  there  are  some  eminent 
names,  and  always  have  been  some  eminent  names, 
still  there  is  room  for  more,  and  one  desires  very 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  that  that  class 
should  increase  and  have  all  the  encouragement 
given  to  it  by  a  legal  training,  quite  apart  from  a 
professional  future,  or  the  temptation  afforded  by 
a  professional  career. 

15,283.  Limiting  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the 
barrister,  do  you  comteniplate  that  if  the  University 
has  a  Faculty  of  Law,  the  barrister  of  the  future  should 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  University  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law  for  scientific  purposes,  and  should  afterwards  at- 
tend for  professional  purposes  lectures  at  •  the  Inns  of 
Court  ? — Well,  broadly  that  is  my  view.  For  example, 
if  I  may  take  such  subjects  as  Jurisprudence  Inter- 
national Law,  Legal  History,  and  Conflict  of  Laws, 
and  the  Civil  Law  and  Roman  Law,  which  are  sub- 
jects which  might  well  enter  into  the  liberal  education 
of  every  English  gentleman,  I  think  they  might  very 
well  be  made  the  subjects  of  the  legal  Faculty,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  future  of  the  student.  But  with 
regard  to  those  matters  which  are  essential  as  instru- 
ments for  the  practitioner,  I  should  leave  those  to  be 
taught  and  tested  as  at  present  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 

If  I  might  venture  upon  an  analogy,  I  should  leave 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  both  by  way  of  teaching  and 
testing,  that  which  the  Schools  of  Medicine  do  for 
their  students  in  hospitals  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  want  the 
legal  practitioner  first  of  all  to  be  educated  scientifically 
in  law,  quite  apart  from  the  mere  technicalities  and 
details  of  English  law.  That,  I  think,  should  broadly 
speaking,  be  done  for  him  by  the  University. 

I  also  wish,  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the 
public  who  employ  him,  that  he  shall  be  competent  to 
do  that  which  he  professes  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  to 
deal  in  the  concrete  with  cases  as  they  arise,  just  as 
the  practising  surgeon  has  to  operate,  and  not  merely 
propound  theories  of  surgery.  He  has  to  operate  in 
given  cases  in  the  concrete;  he  must  be  well  trained 
to  do  so,  and  his  fitness  to  do  so  must  be  properly 
tested.  I  should  leave  the  latter  part  of  my  scheme 
to  the  Inns  of  Court. 

15.284.  What  constitutes  the  scientific  part  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  that  you  would  give  to  the  Univer- 
sity. What  in  the  Medical  Faculty  is  the  clinical  part 
that  you  would  reserve  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — That  , 
broadly  stated,  is  my  view. 

15.285.  You  would  prefer  that  to  the  University 
undertaking  the  whole  ? — To  pursue  my  analogy,  I 


do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  laymen  to  H.  A.  Giffard, 
test  the  fitness  of  a  surgeon  to  operate  upon  a  limb     Esq.,  Q.C. 

or  even  to  admit  laymen's  votes  as  to  the  proper  mode   

of  conducting  that  operation.    The  University's  Board    18  Nov-  1892- 

would  probably  contain  some  non-professional  experts,  ' 

that  is,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  note  in  literature, 

or  the  literature  of  the  science,  who  would  take  a 

very  much  broader  and  probably  a  more  satisfactory 

view  taken  of  the  attainments  of  the  students  than 

would  be  taken  by  mere  practitioners  ;  but  you  could 

not  have  that  test  of  the  journeyman  workmanship 

and  dexterity  which  is  required  of  the  practitioner. 

15.286.  In  the  Medical  Faculty,  as  I  need  not  point 
out,  the  clinical  part,  and  the  testing  of  clinical 
knowledge  would  be  included  in  a  University  course, 
because  hospitals  would  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  ? — Perhaps  I  have  not  made  my  meaning 
clear.  I  apprehend  that  in  a  University  having  a 
Medical  Faculty,  the  Medical  Faculty  would  not  test 
the  student  in  his  dexterity  in  the  performance  of  a 
given  operation. 

They  would  leave  that  to  be  tested  by  the  particular 
college  (the  College  of  Surgeons,  for  example,  in  the 
matter  of  surgery),  and  award  or  refuse  their  diploma 
in  accordance  with  the  result.  I  want  at  all  events,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  certificate  of  fitness  to  practise  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  practitioners,  leaving  all  above 
that,  wherever  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  to  be  tested  by 
a  broader  test  applied  by  a  body  of  more  eminent 
men. 

15.287.  Would  the  Inns  of  Court  require  at- 
tendance in  the  Faculty  of  Law  before  the  student 
entered  upon  their  courses  of  lectures  ? — That,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  one  feels  in 
discussing  these  questions.  One  feels  that  life  is  too 
short  for  perfection.  I  am  stating  only  my  own  view. 
I  am  not  speaking  here  on  behalf  even  of  my  own 
Inn,  but  expressing  my  own  view.  The  view  sug- 
gested is,  I  think,  theoretically'  the  best.  But  a  stu- 
dent's period  of  study  being  so  short,  I  am  afraid  it 
is  necessary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  life  that 
the  periods  should  overlap  one  another. 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  the  Inns  of  Court  might 
not  begin  their  preparation  of  a  student  for  his  prac- 
tical duties  before  he  had  received  the  stamp  of  a 
University  degree.  Probably  he  would  not  have,  lost 
time  by  that.  I  think  the  two  might  well  overlap.  But 
I  should  make  the  University  degree  or  the  degree 
conferred  by  the  Faculty,  a  sine  qua  non  to  the 
granting  of  the  diploma  to  practise. 

15.288.  What  you  contemplate,  therefore,  is  that  a 
modus  vivendi  should  be  established  between  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  of  the  University, 
which  should  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
attend  concurrently  certain  lectures  in  the  University, 
and  certain  lectures  in  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  should 
like  to  avoid  it,  if  possible,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way 
to  avoid  it  without  so  prolonging  the  period  of  study 
that  it  would  be  impracticable. 

15.289.  That  you  think  is  the  practical  solution  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  practical  solution. 

15.290.  Turning  now  to  the  financial  difficulties 
which  exist  with  regard  to  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
University,  do  you  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be 
prepared  to  endow  Chairs  at  the  University  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  have  shown  their 
great  desire — their  great  zeal  in  fact — in  forwarding 
the  education  of  members  and  students  of  their  Inns, 
and  that  the  zeal  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways. 
Whether  all  their  efforts  have  been  wise  or  not,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
insuperable  obstacle  to  getting  financial  assistance 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  towards  any  well-considered 
scheme  of  education. 

15.291.  In  which  case  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
claim  in  the  new  University  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  and  power  over  the  course  of  lectures 
— I  think  that  unquestionably  they  would  make  that  a 
condition  of  parting  with  any  control  and  exclusive 
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 should  part  with  the  control  of  their  property,  or 

their  exclusive  privileges  with  regard  to  calling  to 
the  Bar,  or  disbarring,  or  their  authority  over  their 
students,  or  their  members.  I  should  retain  all  those 
privileges  jealously;  and  also  I  should  give  them  a 
voice,  and  a  preponderating  voice  too,  either  by 
sending  members  of  their  own  body  to  constitute  a 
Faculty  of  Law,  or  by  exercising  the  franchise  with 
regard  to  the  Facuhy  of  Law,  which  should  give  them 
the  preponderating  voice  in  prescribing  the  course  of 
study,  or  at  all  events,  securing  adequate  instruction 
in  the  kind  of  study  that  they  think  is  most  fitted  for 
the  future  members  of  their  body. 

15,292.  Only  with  regard  to  the  future  members  of 
their  body,  and  not  with  regard  to  all  law  students  ? 
— No,  but  future  members  of  their  body  I  should 
like  to  extend  to  both  branches  of  the  profession. 

There  are,  two  branches  of  the  profession,  and  J  am 
not  one  who  is  frightened  by  the  sentimental  bogey, 
if  I  might  call  it  so,  of  the  dread  of  confusion  between 
the  two  branches.  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  together  might  possibly 
take  the  same  view  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  same 
system  should  extend  to  the  education  both  of  future 
members  of  the  Bar  and  future  members  of  the  other 
branch  who  intend  to  become  solicitors. 

But  more  than  that,  I  should  imagine  from  what  I 
have  seen  that  there  would  be  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  Inns  of  Court  giving  all  their 
help  to  the  founding  of  a  Faculty  of  Law,  which  should 
educate  and  give  degrees  to  those  who  are  wholly 
unprofessional  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  open  the  schools 
of  the  Faculty  and  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty 
to  the  public  generally  quite  irrespective  of  the 
future. 

I  am  only  speaking  for  myself,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
admitting  both  branches  of  the  profession  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  profession,  and  also  to  the  opening 
of  schools  of  legal  education  to  the  public,  so  that 
whoever  may  like  to  benefit  by  the  education  may 
do  so  if  he  pleases. 

15,203.  But  you  strictly  limit  what  you  call  the 
preponderating  influence  to  students  in  both  branches 
of  the  profession.  You  would  not  claim  with 
reference  to  students  reading  for  Civil  Service  and 
Diplomatic  Examinations  ? — Speaking  for  myself 
again,  I  could  not  claim  that  for  them,  I  think. 

15.294.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
way  in  which  this  representation  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  be  carried  out  in  the  University.  Could 
you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  members  you 
would  wish  to  appoint  on  the  governing  body  or  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies  ?— No,  practically  I  have  not 
given  any  attention  to  that,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  any  details  of  the  scheme. 

15.295.  Then  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  liberal 
general  education  which  you  think  a  law  student 
should  have  acquired  before  entering  the  Faculty ; 
will  you  give  us  your  opinion  about  that  ?  Would 
you  be  satisfied  with  a  Matriculation  standard — 
I  wili  say  the  Matriculation  standard  of  the  exist- 
ing University — or  would  you  require  a  higher 
standard  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  require  more 
than  is  provided  for  by  our  consolidated  regulations, 
which  I  believe  have  been  put  before  you  as  existing 
at  present.  I  think  that  a  sufficiently  high  standard 
for  admission  to  the  status  of  student  for  the  Bar  is 
already  exacted. 

15.296.  Then  with  regard  to  the  position  of  out- 
siders— those  who  frequent  law  schools  out  of 
London — have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
methods  which  should  be  pursued  in  dealing  with 
them  ? — I  have  not  travelled  outside  the  authorities 
of  my  own  University  in 'any  way -with  regard  to 
that  question,  but  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  professors  in  Oxford  whilst  I  was  an 
examiner  in  Equity  for  calls  to  the  Bar.    I  examined 


in  Equity  for  calls  to  the  Bar  from  J  883  to  1 885  in- 
clusive, and  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  leading  authorities  in  Oxford  to  have  joint 
action  and  to  save  labour.  To  put  it  shortly,  what 
was  proposed  was  this,  that  instead  of  requiring  every 
Oxford  man  who  had  passed  through  the  school  of 
law,  whether  he  was  a  Pass  man,  or  whether  he  had 
taken  high  honours,  to  submit  to  our  Pass  Exami- 
nation when  he  came  up  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
proposal  was  that  we  should  accept,  not  their  Pass 
Examination,  but  their  honours  degree,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  our  Pass  Examination  ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  possible  abuse,  or  getting  out  of 
touch  with  our,  perhaps,  more  practical  businesslike 
minds  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  think  they  made  a  very  fair 
offer  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  have  the  power  <if 
selecting  one,  if  not  more  examiners,  upon  their  board 
of  examiners  to  take  part  in  their  examinations  in 
that  school.  I  was  myself  in  favour  of  such  a  treaty, 
but  it  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education.    It  fell  through. 

15,29/.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Was  that  proposition  from 
Oxford  only  ? — Yes,  from  Oxford  only. 

15.298.  Not  consolidated  ? — No,  no  joint  proposal ; 
but  if  I  may  answer  a  question  put  to  me  in  that  way, 
I  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  any  such  joint 
action  with  each  University  which  possessed  a  recog- 
nised Legal  Faculty. 

15.299.  (Lord  Recty.)  You  would  propose  to  send 
an  examiner  ? — One  or  more  examiners  to  serve  on 
their  board  and  to  accept  their  degree  in  honours  as 
an  equivalent. 

I  should  like  to  go  further  if  one  could  obtain 
sufficient  guarantees,  but  I  would  accept  that  pro- 
posal. 

15.300.  For  the  purely  scientific  subjects  ? — Yes. 

15.301.  Always  requiring  the  student  to  attend  at 
your  professional  lectures  either  concurrently  with,  or 
in  addition  to  University  lectures  ? — That  is  so. 

15.302.  At  this  moment  some  of  the  subjects  which 
are  taught  in  the  Inns  of  Court  law  school  are  dis- 
tinctly scientific  subjects  ? — That  is  so. 

15.303.  Then  you  would  propose  when  the  Law 
Faculty  of  the  University  was  established  that  these 
lectures  should  cease ;  that  they  should  in  future  »be 
given  by  the  University  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  mean  for 
a  moment  to  suggest  that  the  teaching  which  is  given 
in  the  scientific  subjects  is  not  excellent  and  of  the 
highest  class,  but  that  is  included  in  my  proposal. 

15.304.  It  would  be  a  transfer  ? — Yes,  a  transfer. 

15.305.  Supposing  that  transfer  were  accepted  by 
the  University,  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  objection 
also  to  transfer  the  endowments  ? — I  should  person- 
ally urge  such  a  couise,  but  beyond  that  I  am  afraid 
that  my  opinion  is  not  of  very  great  value. 

15,300.  And  in  the  main  we  may  take  it,  there- 
fore, that  your  views  are  in  accordance  with  those 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  in  his  recent  article  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  It  I  may  put  my  own  views  a 
little  more  into  my  own  language,  first  of  all,  I  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  in  thinking  that  the 
nation  is  in  want  of  a  real  system  of  legal  education 
which  would  be  available  for  laymen  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional men,  and  I  think,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  we  are  in  want  of  a  class  of  jurists  as  distin- 
guished from  practising  barristers  and  judges  and  ex- 
practising  barristers  and  judges.  I  very  much  feel 
the  lack  of  men  whose  authority  shall  be  felt,  although 
they  are  not  and  have  not  been  actually  on  the  Bench 
or  at  the  Bar.  I  also  desire  to  see  future  solicitors, 
that  is  to  say,  articled  clerks  and  others  admitted  for 
the  scientific  degree,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to 
the  same  extent  of  education  to  which  students  for 
the  Bar  shall  be  omitted.  And  I  should  go  further 
than  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  who  desires  a  Faculty  of 
Law  which  shall  confer  a  degree  quite  irrespective  of 
the  license  to  practice  which  he  proposes,  and  which 
I  propose  to  leave  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ;  but  I  should, 
if  I  had  my  way,  make  the  attainment  of  the  degree, 
although  there  might  be  concurrent  courses  of  lec- 
tures, an  indispensable  condition  to  the  granting  of  the 
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license  to  practise.  No  barrister  should  be  called  to 
the  Bar  who  had  not  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a 
scientific  education.  . 

15,307.  You  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  scientific 
attainments  ? — Yes.  With  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  I  should 
leave  the  Inns  of  Court  in  the  possession  of  their 
present  privileges,  and  of  the  power  of  calling  to  the 
Bar  and  disbarring,  and  dealing  with  the  discipline 
and  conduct,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  judges,  as  at 
present,  over  their  students  and  the  members  of  the 
Bar.    If  I  might  add  to  that  I  should  wish  the 
scientific  and  practical  branches  to  be  severed  in  some 
degree  at  least,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  which 
has  been  lost  owing  to  recent  changes.    I  think  I  said 
that  in  my  day  there  were  three  avenues  to  the  Bar, 
and  not  the  least  resorted  to  was  the  one  in  wuich, 
instead  of  passing  an  examination  or  attending  a  com- 
pulsory and  prescribed  course  of  lectures,  the  student, 
the  embryo  barrister,  learnt  his  practical  work  from 
concrete  cases  in  the  chambers  of  practising  con- 
veyancers and  practising  barristers.     The  result  of 
recent  changes  has  been  this :  I  will  not  say  a  pupil 
in  a  practising  barrister's  chambers  is  entirely  au 
extinct  animal,  but  he  has  become  a  very  rare  animal. 
You  will  find  very  few  pupils  indeed  in  practising 
barristers'  chambers,  I  think  that  that  loss  is  a  very 
serious  one.    I  do  not  exactly  see  what  the  remedy 
for  it  is,  but  the  loss  has  not  been  compensated  at  all 
events  by  any  substituted  mode  of  practical  teaching. 
Several  suggestions  have  been  made,  but  none  have 
been  adopted.    It  was  foreseen  that  when  you  had 
only  an  examination  to  pass  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
Bar,  and  when  the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  exami- 
nation were  carefully  set  out  in  a  syllabus,  and  the 
syllabus  of  these  subjects,  and  the  details  of  these 
subiects  given,  and  when,  as  at  present,  the  student 
was  told  that  the  examination  by  which  he  was  to 
qualify  should  be  confined  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  syllabus,  the  college  student  who  only  wished 
to  get  his  license  to  practise  and  get  called  to  the  Bar 
would  confine  himself  to  that  mode  of  study  ;  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  the  training  for  the  Bar  does  not 
extend  beyond  qualifying  by  getting  up    the  pre- 
scribed subjects.    That  opens  up  a  new  field  to  the 
crammer,  and  a  very  profitable  one.    The  crammer 
can  just  apply  himself  to  the  student,  and  prepare  hirn 
for  this  examination  ;  but  all  the  benefit  that  you  got 
by  training  in  practising  barristers'  chambers  and 
practising  conveyancers'  chambers  has  disappeared. 

15.308.  Would  you  desire  that  the  Board  of  Legal 
Studies  of  the  University  should  impose  on  their 
students  preparing  for  the  Bar  an  apprenticeship  ? — ■ 
No,  I  should  not  contemplate  that  at  all ;  I  should 
make  their  degree  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  a 
degree  which  was  not  dependent  at  all  upon  the  future 
of  the  recipient. 

15.309.  I  anticipated  your  answer,  but  then  might 
I  ask  why  the  Inns  of  Court  should  not  on  their 
side,  and  before  admitting  to  the  Bar  make  such 
a  condition  imperative? — Yes,  I  should  desire  it 
Then  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ability 
which  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  men  who  cannot 
afford  such  a  course  of  study.  It  is  an  expensive 
mode  of  education,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sideration of  expense  has  been  the  main  deterrent.  I 
imagine  now  that  it  every  one  who  haugone  through  a 
practical  training  in  barristers'  chambers,  and  really 
made  use  of  it,  had  the  choice  and  could  go  through 
his  course  again  he  would  unhesitatingly  prefer  that 
course  to  any  course  that  could  be  prescribed  if  it  were 
equally  cheap. 

15.310.  You  do  not  advocate  it  as  the  sole  avenue, 
but  rather  as  one  of  the  avenues,  without  other  scien- 
tific training  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  too  liable  to  abuse. 

15.311.  You  merely  look  upon  it  as  a  proper 
auxiliary  of  the  students  legal  training? — Yes,  an 
auxiliary,  but  a  very  valuable  auxiliary. 

15.312.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  makes  use  of  a  workshop  ? — It  is  too  early  to 
judge  of  this  system.  It  has  not  had  time  enough 
really  to  be  tested  by  its  results.    I  do  not  see  how 


a  workman  is  to  be  a  skilled  workman  without  a  H.  A.  Giffard,  • 
workshop.  Esq.,  Q.C. 

15.313.  And  without   knowledge  of  the  use  of   

tools  ? — Yes,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them    18  Nov-  1893- 
readily  and  at  once.    If  I  might  use  another  illustration 

I  want  my  hospital  for  sick  patients  and  I  want  my 
student  to  be  watching  sick  patients.  In  chambers  we 
used  to  get  sick  patients  ;  some  of  them  died  and  some 
got  quite  well.  We  watched  them  with  considerable 
interest,  we  knew  their  names,  and  how  they  were 
treated,  and  we  knew  the  sort  of  tiling  when  we  saw 
it  again,  and  remembered  how  it  had  been  treated. 
That  kind  of  thing  a  medical  student  gets,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  he  conld  become  a  qualified  practitioner 
without ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  there  is  no  such  training  open  to  the 
aspirant  to  the  Bar. 

15.314.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything  ? — I  think, 
practically,  I  have  covered  the  ground.  The  Com- 
missioners are  already  in  possession  of  Mr.  Cra.kan- 
thorpe's  views,  and  1  thought  it  right,  not  to  travel 
over  the  ground  again,  but  any  information  which  it 
is  desired  I  should  produce  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
procure. 

15.315.  (Mr.  A?istie.)  You  draw  a  very  broad 
distinction  between  the  education  which  you  think 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  call  to  the  Bar  and  the 
education  which  would  qualify  for  the  degree ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  (which  a  little  puzzles  me)  you  say  no 
one  should  be  at  liberty  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  unless 
he  had  a  degree.  Are  not  those  two  views  entirely 
inconsistent,,^— Well,  I  do  not  see  the  inconsistency. 
I  am  allowe'd  to  raise  the  character  of  both  my  classes, 
that  is,  if  t  may  say  so,  I  want  my  student  for  the 
Bar  to  be  a  better  educated  man  all  round,  and  I  also 
want  to  have  an  educated  man  who  need  not  be  a 
journeyman  workman  ;  he  may  have  a  scientific  know- 
ledge without  being  a  journeyman  workman. 

15.316.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
before  us  upon  the  cognate  and  similar  problem  of 
medical  education  which  you  have  referred  to.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  many  witnesses  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  include  the  licensing  requirements  in  the 
degree  requirements,  and  to  put  them  as  far  as 
possible  under  the  same  authority  and  with  the  direct 
object  of  raising  the  general  character,  tone,  and 
educational  power  of  the  profession.  Your  view,  as 
I  understand,  seems  rather  to  go  in  the  very  opposite 
direction  to  that,  and  you  would  be  disposed  (correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong),  to  limit  those  whom  I  may  call  the 
licensing  authorities  to  the  more  ordinary  and  servile 
parts  of  professional  knowledge,  and  to  cut  them  off 
from  any  direct  contact  with  the  broader  and  more 
liberal  parts.  Is  not  that  an  objection  ? — Well,  I 
think  my  answers  perhaps  require  a  little  more  elu- 
cidation. I  used  the  expression  "preponderating 
voice  "  which  your  Chairman  objected  to,  but  I  always 
contemplated  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  take  a 
very  large  share,  in  fact,  I  should  still  say  so  long  as 
they  confined  themselves  to  purely  legal  studies, 
scientific  as  well  as  practical,  they  should  have  with 
other  non-professional  men  a  voice  in  determining  the 
scientific  portion  of  the  education,  that  they  should 
have  the  exclusive  voice  with  regard  to  the  practical 
portion,  but  they  should  have  the  preponderating 
voice  (still  using  that  expression  subject  to  correction), 
in  the  legal  Faculty  of  the  University. 

15.317.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  "  purely 
scientific"? — "Purely  scientific"  is  not  a  correct 
expression. 

15.318.  Is  there  anything  purely  scientific  in  law? 
— I  should  think  nothing.  I  was  using  it  as  a  more 
or  less  accepted  vernacular  expression  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  such  things  as  constitutional  law,  juris- 
prudence, and  so  on. 

15.319.  Stop  for  a  moment  at  constitutional  law. 
Would  constitutional  law  be  in  your  view  one  of  those 
scientific  studies  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  relegated  to  the  academic  studies 
of  a  University  ? — I  have  no  desire  to  banish  it  at 
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H.  A.  Giffard,  all,  unless  the  training  in  constitutional  law  can  be 
Esq.,  Q.C.  better  secured  elsewhere  ;  but  I  want  to  get  more 
  time  for  the  local  studies  of  the  Inns  of  Courts. 

18  Nov.  1892.  15,320.  Of  course  you  know  very  well  how  very 
much  the  time  required  by  the  Iuns  of  Court  has  been 
contracted  of  late  years.  It  used  to  be  in  the  time 
falling  within  almost  the  last  generation,  1  think 
seven  years,  then  it  was  five,  and  now  it  is  three,  or 
perhaps  something  a  little  less  than  three.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  told  that  iu  medicine  the  time  is 
advancing,  that  from  three  years  it  has  now  been 
extended  to  five.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  might  be 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  legal  education,  that  the 
time  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
time  should  be  prolonged? — There  is  nothing  I 
should  desire  more. 

15.321.  Then  your  view  would  be  in  favour  of  .a 
prolongation  of  the  required  period  of  legal  educa- 
tion ? — Yes,  always  consistently,  of  course,  with  the 
requirementsof  the  people. 

15.322.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  agree  to 
this  or  not ;  with  regard  to  certain  branches  of  law 
studies  it  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  allow  those 
to  be  prosecuted  elsewhere  than  in  London  ? — Quite 
so. 

15.323.  But  allowing  them  to  be  prosecuted  else- 
where than  in  London,  would  you  think  it  a  reason- 
able thing  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  constituted  as  they 
are,  exercising  the  authority  and  administering  the 
funds  that  they  do,  should  not  provide  for  those  who 
could  not  resort  to  the  other  centres  of  instruction 
teaching  in  subjects  which  would  be  classed  as  on 
the  scientific  side  of  legal  training  ?  Would  you 
desire  that  they  should  not  provide,  for  instance, 
instruction  in  public  law,  which  could  nowhere  be  so 
well  taught  as  in  London,  in  Roman  Law  and  Consti- 
tutional Law,  to  take  those  three  subjects  ? — I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  exclude  them  from  any  branch  of 
teaching  whatever,  except  with  a  view  of  securing  two 
things  ;  first  of  all,  that  the  teaching  of  those  branches 
could  be  adequately  and  conveniently  had  elsewhere ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  would  gain  more — I  used  the 
word  time — but  more  and  better  opportunities  for 
concentrating  their  attention  upon  training  in  the  say 
less  scientific  portion  of  their  studies. 

15.324.  But  is  it  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  what 
you  seem  to  consider  rather  the  burden  and  incubus 
of  providing  for  the  liberal  study  of  law,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  themselves  to  the  more  purely 
practical,  and,  to  describe  it  so,  more  servile,  branches 
of  the  study  ? — I  think  I  have  been  misunderstood  if 
I  have  been  understood  to  say  that  I  desire  them  to 
be  relieved  from  those  burdens.  I  should  like  them  to 
take  part  in  bearing  them  in  conjunction  with  others. 
They  would  have  an  equal  share  in  the  burden  which 
would  be  borne  elsewhere,  and  they  would  have  also 
to  bear  their  own  local  burden. 

15.325.  Would  this  be  a  correct  statement  of  your 
view,  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  should  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  course  of  study  in  law,  including 
not  only  the  practical  branches,  but  also  the  theoretical 
and  liberal  branches,  but  should  at  the  same  time 
recognise  as  concurrent  with  own  teaching  the  teach- 
ing of  other  Universities  in  matters  which  belong  to 
the  more  liberal  and  scientific  side,  though  not  in 
those  which  are  merely  practical  ? — That  represents 
my  view,  but  not  the  whole  of  my  view.  I  should 
let  them  have  in  reserve  all  their  forces  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  product  elsewhere,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economy  I  had  rather  see  the  scientific  portion 
produced  elsewhere  where  it  could  be  more  cheaply 
and  I  think  ably  dealt  with,  and  leave  them  to  pro- 
duce on  the  spot  that  which  may  be  more  cheaply 
manufactured  on  the  spot. 

15.326.  When  you  say  elsewhere  do  you  mean 
elsewhere  than  in  London  ? — Yes. 

15.327.  Is  it  cheaper  for  a  man  who  is  going  to  the 
Bar  to  be  required  to  go  through  a  preliminary 
course  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  these  scientific  sub- 
jects and  then  come  to  London,  or  is  it  cheaper  that 


he  should  have  the  opportunity  in  London  of  obtain- 
ing the  whole  of  that  instruction  which  he  needs  ? — 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  a  local  man  in  my  view 
to  go  to  the  nearest  local  centre ;  cheaper  for  the 
London  man  to  be  educated  in  London,  cheaper  for 
one  who  was  born  in  Oxford  or  near  Oxford  to  go 
to  Oxford,  and  cheaper  for  one  who  was  born  in 
Manchester  or  near  Manchester  to  go  to  Manchester. 

15.328.  The  man  must  necessarily  qualify  in 
London,  and  must  take  his  instruction  in  certain 
branches  there.  Why  is  it  cheaper  to  compel  him 
to  go  to  Manchester  or  some  other  place  for  the  other 
branches  ?  We  have  to  apply  ourselves  to  actual 
conditions  ? — The  workshop  must  be  in  London,  I 
agree. 

15.329.  Would  you  only  have  a  half  workshop 
there  ? — I  should  have  a  workshop  as  distinguished 
from  the  training  in  what  I  have  described  as  the 
more  scientific  portion  of  the  training.  T  should  have 
my  workshop  necessarily  in  London.  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  London  Hospital. 

15.330.  Do  you  exclude  London  from  having  a 
scientific  school  ? — No,  I  am  desirous  of  founding  it 
in  addition  to  the  other  Universities. 

15.331.  Then  why  should  not  the  Inns  of  Court 
constitute  that  school  and  maintain  it  ? — They  have 
not  yet,  I  think,  approached  anything  like  the  consti- 
tution of  a  University  as  distinguished  from  a  school. 
I  do  not  think  the  Inns  of  Court  do  more  at  the 
present  moment  than  lecture  and  give  instruction. 
They  do  not  for  a  moment  assume  the  functions  of  a 
University. 

15.332.  In  what  sense  ? — In  the  sense  of  con- 
ferring a  degree,  and  I  say  a  degree  on  all  comers 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  Universities. 

15.333.  Would  you  not  agree  that  the  great  point 
is  not  the  conferring  of  a  degree  so  much  as  the 
giving  of  an  education  of  which  the  degree  is  the 
symbol  ? — The  evidence  of  instruction  is  the  market- 
able thing,  which  alone,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  these 
days  is  the  thing  valued. 

15.334.  That  may  represent  the  marketable  side  of 
the  question,  but  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more 
clearly  on  what  you  ground  your  view  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  should  not  provide  that  which  they  have  for 
many  years  past  been  accustomed  to  provide — instruc- 
tion in  the  higher,  more  liberal,  and  more  scientific 
branches  of  the  study  as  well  as  the  more  practical  ? — 
I  confess  that  my  view  is  that  part  of  the  funds  applied 
in  that  way  would  be  better  applied  in  conjunction 
with  other  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  in  conjunction  with 
those  who,  together  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  would, 
according  to  my  sketch,  form  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
the  University. 

15.335.  Faculty,  we  know,  is  a  very  vague  term, 
but  I  will  put  it  in  that  way.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is,  why  should  not  they  be  substantially  the  Faculty 
of  Law  in  the  University  ? — I  wish  them  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University.  That 
is  my  view.  Then  that  comes  round  to  my  phrase 
about  having  the  preponderating  voice. 

15.336.  Then  what  you  desire  would  be  in  effect 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  as  licensing  bodies  should 
retain,  as  indeed  they  must  retain,  in  their  own  hands 
the  determination  of  the  requirements  of  the  license, 
but  that  in  addition  to  that  they  should  enter  into  and 
form  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  University  body 
which  has  to  confer  degrees,  and  that  for  the  instruc- 
tion required  for  those  degrees  they  should  themselves 
provide  the  means? — That  is  entirely  my  view. 

15.337.  With,  of  course,  the  implied  assumption 
that,  providing  the  means  and  providing  the  instruction 
they  would  have  a  very  effectual  voice  in  determining 
what  it  should  be  ? — Certainly. 

15.338.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  Professor 
Westlake  that  the  professional  school  should  be  wholly 
extinguished  and  destroyed  ? — I  was  not  aware  until 
this  moment  that  Professor  Westlake  entertained  that 
opinion. 

15.339.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — I  do  not  agree 
with  it  at  all.    Of  course  I  have  not  heard  his  reasons 
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for  maintaining  that.  view.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  question  it. 

15.340.  He  thinks  there  ought  to  be  one  school  of 
law  in  the  Metropolis,  and  that  that  school  of  law 
should  provide  instruction  in  all  branches,  scientilic 
and  practical,  and  that  that  should  be  a  University 
school  and  not  a  professional  school,  and  that  the 
existing  professional  school  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
managed  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  should 
cease  to  exist  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that  view.  I 
prefer  the  expression  which  the  Chairman  used  that 
a  portion  of  the  school  should  be  transferred  to  and 
fused  in  a  larger  and  more  important  body. 

15.341.  Now  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  trans- 
fusion or  absorption  of  the  degree  and  the  method  of 
it,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  agreed  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  should,  like  the  Medical  Licensing 
Corporations,  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  determina- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  license.  But  retaining 
that,  might  not  this  licensing  authority,  or  these 
licensing  authorities  co-operate  with,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  body  which  gives  the  higher  education  and 
confers  the  degree.  I  think  you  agree  that  they 
might  ? — Yes  I  agree  with  that. 

15.342.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  con- 
sidered the  full  eifect  of  what  1  understand  you 
require — -that  the  degree  should  be  a  condition  of 
the  license — is  not  that  rather  inverting  and  distort- 
ing the  practical  problem.  Is  it  desirable,  or  would 
you  think  it  practicable,  that  all  persons  who  are 
to  be  licensed  to  practise,  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  degree,  and  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  not 
tend  to  the  lowering  of  the  degree,  and  making  it  of 
comparatively  little  educational  value,  at  least  in  the 
higher  ranges,  it  you  identified  it  with  the  liceuse  ?  — 
There  would  be  a  temptation  to  the  University  to  do 
what  1  hope  the  University  would  be  strong  enough 
to  resist. 

15.343.  We  have  to  deal  with  practical  probabili- 
ties, and  do  you  not  think  that  requiring  the  degree 
as  a  condition  of  a  liceuse  would  lead  to  reduce  the 
degree  to  a  very  nominal  value  ? — Not  it'  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  was  in  the  hands  of  a  body  which  was 
partly  to  be  infused  with  the  larger  spirit  that  I  think 
would  be  infused  into  it  by  the  admission  into  the 
board  of  men,  who  although  to  some  extent  the  same, 
would  not  be  identically  the  same,  as  the  body  who 
conferred  the  licence  to  practise. 

15.344.  Will  you  lot  me  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  medicine  (as  to  which  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence)  those  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  medical  education,  who,  I  may  say, 
take  the  most  scientific  and  highest  view  of  it,  appre- 
hend two  difficulties.  One  is  that  the  divorce  of 
licensing  from  University  graduation  may  tend  to 
lower  the  license,  the  ether  is  that  the  identification 
of  license  with  graduation  will  tend  to  lower  the 
degree.  So  I  think  some  rather  favour  the  idea 
that  the  licence  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  degree, 
although  the  bodies  who  confer  the  liceuse  and  the 
degree  might  be  very  reasonably  ami  wisely  brought  to 
a  great  extent  into  harmony  of  action.  I  do  not 
knew  whether  you  have  considered  that  point  ? — I  do 
not  profess  to  say  that  1  do  not  see  some  possible 
danger  in  one  or  other  of  the  directions,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  such  an  appalling  danger,  that  they  could 
not  guard  against  it. 

15.345.  We  have  not  only  to  deal  with  appalling 
dangers  but  practical  dangers  ? — I  should  not  be  pre- 
pared, 1  think,  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  sufficiently 
practical  obstacle. 

14.346.  You  would  bo  prepared  to  say  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  practise  at  the  Bar  without 
having  obtained  a  degree  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that 
would  raise  the  tone  and  character  of  the  members 
of  the  Bar.  That  is  my  object  in  insisting  upon  it. 
Prom  my  own  point  of  view  it  is  what  I  should 
suggest — perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  ideal. 

15.347.  At  any  rate  would  it  not  make  in  the  direc- 
tion you  desire,  if  we  could  charge  the  bodies  which 
now  have  these   licensing   duties   with  University 
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functions  also  ? — I  think  it  wi/uld  make  in  that  direc-  jj  a  Giffard, 
tion,  but  I  think  it  might  be  checked.  Esq.,  Q.C. 

15.348.  With  respect  to  the  bearing  of  the  scientific   

subjects  upon  practical  law,  and  practical  law  upon  18  Nov.  1S92. 
scientific  subjects,  we  had  some  evidence  given  by 

Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  as  to  which  a  degree,  and  merely 
theoretical  or  verbal  formulaj,  supposed  to  contain 
legal  ideas,  might  really  be  of  no  service  to  the  per- 
son who  committed  them  to  his  memory,  and  would 
probably  be  of  no  service  unless  he  knew  the  nature 
of  the  facts  to  which  they  were  applied.  You  seem 
to  think  that  the  scientific  branches  of  law  ought  to 
be  taken,  as  it  were,  at  a  gulp,  swallowed  and  disposed 
of,  and  that  a  man  should  then  with  that  inside  him 
(whatever  it  was)  address  himself  to  the  directly 
practical  problems  of  law.  Would  that  be  the  best 
way  of  infusing  into,  what  I  may  call  the  professional 
mind,  a  truly  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  law  ? — -I  do  not  think  it  would  be  if  I  have 
understood  you.  I  contemplate  that  my  student  on 
the  scientific  side,  at  all  events,  will  not  fall  at  his 
jump,  but  continue  on  his  horse  on  the  other  side  and 
go  on  with  his  science.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  go 
on  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  thing ;  he  will  not 
drop  it,  but  will  continue  his  scientific  development 
side  by  side  with  the  practical  workmanship. 

15.349.  The  educational  powers  of  the  University 
are  confined  to  a  certain  extent  to  requirements 
which  it  makes  and  not  merely  to  the  opportunities 
which  give  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

15.350.  We  have  had  some  evidence  given  by  a 
professor  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  that  the 
scientific  and  the  practical  ^tudy  of  law  ought  to  go 
on  side  by  side,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Crackanthorpe 
in  that,  that  the  so-called  scientific  knowledge  of  law 
might  be  merely  an  empty  and  useless  study  unless 
the  student  was  at  the  same  time  conversant  with  the 
practical  problems  of  life.  Would  that  be  your  view  ? 
— I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
it,  but  I  prefer  them  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned, 
first  of  all  on  the  ground  that  it  is  that  in  which  the 
student's  mind  is  more  apt  to  receive  them  after  his 
University  training.  What  I  may  venture  to  call  the 
scientific;  teaching  is  more  allied  with  what  we  call  our 
extra  course  in  ethics,  politics,  moral  philosophy,  and 
so  on.  It  might  overlap  the  extra  University  course 
to  a  great  extent.  1  have  been  an  advocate  for  a  very 
long  time  of  discarding  some  of  the  books  which  we  use 
for  the  final  classical  school  called  Literce  humaniores, 
and  introducing  into  the  honours  syllabus  some  of  the 
books  which  would  enter  into  anything  like  a  school 
of  education  in  jurisprudence  and  the  history  of  law 
as  distinguished  from  the  teaching  of  any  particular 
body  of  laws ;  and,  although  I  have  heard  strong 
opinions  expressed  the  other  way;  I  have  never  been 
convinced  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  our  School 
of  Philosophy  include  many  of  the  subjects  that  are 
now  relegated  either  to  another  school  altogether,  or 
left  to  be  studied  till  too  late. 

15.351.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
agree  that  in  the  London  school,  whatever  it  was, 
those  subjects  would  still  be  pursued  ? — Yes. 

15.352.  And  may  I  add  that  your  opinion  is  that 
those  subjects  should,  if  possible,  be  continuously  pur- 
sued, and  not  abandoned  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
educational  career  ? — Yes,  pursued  not  only  up  to  the 
time  of  licensing  to  practise,  but  through  life. 

15.353.  We  are  supposed  to  spend  our  lives  in 
learning;  but,  independently  of  that,  at  least  up  to  the 
point  of  taking  a  degree,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
that  should  be  pursued  ? — Certainly. 

15,o54.  Then  you  would  not  be  desirous  that  the 
degree-giving  authority  should  content  itself  with 
insisting  that  a  man  should  have  studied  certain 
abstract  subjects  with  which  he  had  then  ceased  to 
have  commerce? — No,  certainly  not. 

15,355.  You  would  desire  that  he  should  be  ex- 
amined in  those  subjects,  that  his  attainments  should 
be  real  existing  attainments  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not 
wish  to  multiply  examinations,  but  I  wish  to  credit 
average  human   nature  with  having  average  human 
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H.  A.  Giffard    memory ;  and  I  think  a  test  at  every  stage  of  a  man's 
Esq.,  Q.C.     career  of  everything  he  was  ever  taught  is  disadvan- 

■nt  i  qqo  tageous. 
18  Nov.  ism.  ]5  35G.  J  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
allow  in  the  degree  a  certificate  of  his  having  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career  studied  abstract  subjects. 
How  woulu  you  attain  that  otherwise  than  by  some 
method  of  examination  ? — T  think  if  it  is  required  to 
test  them  again,  they  should  be  tested  ;  but  although  I 
would  not  require  them,  I  should  trust  the  average 
man  to  go  on  with  his  abstract  studies  without  applying 
a  lest  at  every  moment,  of  his  life,  or  any  subsequent 
test. 

15.357.  Do  J  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
former  answer  did  not  express  your  view  upon  the 
nubjec',  pud  that  you  would  be  willing  that  a  degree 
shou1 1  1/3  given  upon  a  certificate  of  a  man  having,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  educational  career,  studied 
abstract  subjects  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  fully 
grasped  what  you  mean  by  abstract  studies. 

15.358.  By  abstract  studies,  I  mean  those  not  im- 
mediately related  to  practical  life,  jurisprudence, 
analytical  jurisprudence,  and  historical  jurisprudence. 

{Professor  Sidgwick.)  Did  you  mean  to  say 
"  degree  "  ? 

15.359.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Yes,  I  am  only  speaking  of 
the  degree  ? — I  would  not  accept  anything  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  degree  of  a  competent  University.  If  you 
are  speaking  of  a  certificate  of  competence,  something- 
short  of  a  degree,  I  should  say  no  ;  but  if  it  is  the 
degree  of  a  recognised  University,  a  degree  in  what 
you  call  the  abstract  subjects,  then  my  former  answer 
was  misconceived.  I  did  not  think  you  were  address- 
ing yourself  to  that  kind  of  certificate. 

15.360.  Then  how  does  it  stand,  do  you  say  you 
would  take  the  degree  of  any  other  University, 
wherever  obtained  as  forming  one  of  the  necessary 
elements  of  the  degree  of  this  University  ? — Oh  no,  I 
take  it  as  an  equivalent  for  it  and  an  alternative  for 
it. 

15.361.  But  if  he  has  the  degree  of  one  University, 
why  does  he  want  the  degree  of  this  ? — I  do  not  wish 
him  to  have  two  degrees. 

15.362.  There  is  an  objection  to  two  degrees,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

15.363.  If  a  man  is  in  one  University,  he  should 
stick  to  that  University  ? — Yes  ;  if  he  had  got  the 
degree  once,  I  should  ask  that  that  degree  should  be 
accepted  as  what  I  call  my  sine  qua  non  wherever 
obtained.  I  do  not  mean  that  if  he  had  got  the 
degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  should  come  to  the 
proposed  Gresham  University,  and  get  it  over  again. 

15.364.  That  ought  to  be  enough  r — Quite  enough. 

15.365.  But  does  not  that  again  throw  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  uniting  the  degree  and  the  license  ? 
— The  difficulty  of  making  one  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  other,  you  mean. 

15.366.  Yes  ? — Does  it,  if  what  I  call  the  recog- 
nised University  can  be  ascertained  ?  I  suppose  them 
to  be  ascertained. 

15.367.  You  have  seemed  to  me  co  present  to  us 
rather  a  complicated  problem,  a  license  which  is  to 
depend  upon  a  degree  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

15.368.  That  degree  might  be  a  degree  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  Victoria,  or  it  might  be  in  London; 
but  this  London  degree  is  to  be  something  which  is 
to  be  distinct  from  the  course  of  study  governed  by 
the  Inns  of  Court,  for  which  they  are  responsible,  but 
yet  it  runs  parallel  with  that  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible ? — Perhaps  it  involves  this  :  that  I  am  re- 
quiring my  Inns  of  Court  to  have  a  preponderating 
voice  in  all  the  Universities  the  degrees  of  which  they 
recognise.  But  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  expect 
that  they  would  soon  narrow  themselves  down  to  this 
view,  that  is  to  say,  that  degrees  in  the  scientific  por- 
tion of  a  man's  training  would  only  be  recognised  by 
the  Inns  of  Court  subject  to  conditions  imposed  by 
themselves. 

15.369.  You  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  what 
has  been  called  by  several  witnesses  before  us  the 
needs  of  human  life  in  respect  of  qualified  practitioners. 


You  think  they  are  identical  with  the  needs  of  educa- 
tional theory  ? — I  should  like  to  hear  the  context  in 
which  the  words  "  needs  of  human  life  "  were  used 
before  I  give  an  opinion. 

15.370.  Let  me  put  this  case  to  you.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  a  very  usual  thiug  among  soli- 
citors for  a  man  to  be  presented  with  his  articles  after 
a  certain  time  of  service.  Such  a  man  as  that  would 
be  very  unqualified  to  pass  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
degree  examination.  Would  you  say  that  such  a  man 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  practise  ? — I  should 
say  yes.  I  think  that  the  needs  of  human  life  are  not 
the  same  needs  for  everybody  ;  and  although  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  exclude  even  the  poorest  man  

15.371.  It  is  a  question  of  circumstances? — Yes,  a 
question  of  neediness  and  circumstances ;  and  I  should 
rather  provide  for  him  by  finding  him,  through  the 
means  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  and  such  re- 
wards, the  mode  of  completing  his  education,  than 
lower  the  standard  of  what  I  think  is  the  necessary 
qualification. 

J  5,372.  Then  you  would  desire  that  a  man  of  40  or 
50  years  of  age  should  go  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  scientific  branches  of  law  and  take  a  de- 
gree. You  really  think  that  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  community  ? — A  man  40  or  50  years  of  age  ? 

15.373.  Yes;  that  is  the  sort  of  case  you  ami  I  are 
familiar  with.  A  man  spends  many  years  of  his  life 
in  the  very  necessary  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
he  perhaps  becomes  an  accomplished  lawyer  within  a 
certain  range.  Then  he  is  presented  with  his  articles, 
and  he  becomes  then  a  man  capable  of  practising.  You 
would  desire  that,  to  enable  such  a  man  to  practise, 
he  should  go  through  a  new  course  of  lectures  on 
Roman  Law  ? — I  find  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
deal  with  such  an  exceptional  case.  I  do  not  wish  to 
shut  the  avenues  which  have  been  recently  opened 
to  members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  profession  to 
join  ours. 

15.374.  1  am  not  speaking  of  that.  Confine  him  to 
his  own  branch  of  the  profession,  if  you  like  ? — I 
thought  you  were  alluding  to  such  a  case. 

15.375.  No,  I  am  merely  alluding  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  presented  with  his  articles  by  the  soli- 
citors or  by  the  firm  in  whose  service  he  has  been. 
Would  you  seriously  desire  that  that  man  should  go 
through  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law  before  he 
should  be  competent  to  practise  on  his  own  account  ? 
— It  is  a  hard  case  for  that  man. 

15.376.  But  you  are  not  startled  ? — No;  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  some  hard  cases. 

15.377.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  If  I  understand 
you,  you  think  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  retain 
three  functions.  First,  they  should  have  the  sole 
function  of  examining  in  whatever  is  required  to  be 
examined  in,  supplementally  to  the  law  examinations  of 
various  Universities,  in  order  to  justify  them  in  grant- 
ing their  license.  That  we  may  call  the  professional 
examination  function  ;  and  that  they  are  to  exercise 
alone  without  any  connexion  with  the  University. 
Then  they  have,  in  your  view,  still  to  retain,  and,  if 
I  understand  you  rightly,  to  develop  further  the  func- 
tion of  organising  teaching  in  strictly  professional 
branches  of  study  which  you  would  not  regard  it  as 
desirable  for  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University  to 
include.  In  that,  also,  they  ought  to  act  alone  ;  it 
oupht  to  be  organised  by  them  independently,  as  now 
by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  But  then,  thirdly, 
you  think  that  they  ought  to  combine  with  other 
elements  a  University  Law  Faculty  in  organising  the 
teaching  of  scientific  branches  of  law,  and  that  so 
combining  they  should  supply  a  preponderant  element, 
but  they  should  not  supply  the  sole  element.  Ami 
right  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  correctly  summarises  my 
view  of  the  proposed  relations  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

1 5.378.  Then  with  regard  to  the  latter  part,  in  which 
they  are  to  supply  a  preponderant  element,  could  you 
at  all  tell  me  how  you  conceive  that  the  other  element, 
in  London,  for  instance,  would  be  supplied  ? — There 
are  men  of  the  eminence  of  Austin— of  course  he  was 
a  qualified  barrister,  but  not  a  practising  barrister ;  or 
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take,  say,  Mr.  James  Bryce  at  the  present  day — I  am 
taking  a  concrete  instance  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
ting my  meaning — men  who  have  not  been  practising 
barristers  in  my  sense,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  men, 
not  only  of  widespread,  but  world-wide  fame,  whose 
opinions  in  guiding  and  directing  education  of  the 
scientific  kind  would  be  invaluable,  and  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  away. 

15.379.  I  think  you  suggested  that  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  allowed  the  place  you  would  assign  them 
in  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University,  you  yourself 
thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  contribute  to  the 
endowment  of  Chairs  ? — I  certainly  think  so.  That  is 
certainly  my  personal  view. 

15.380.  That  they  would,  in  fact,  transfer  to  the 
University  the  Chairs  that  they  have  now  established 
in  the  scientific  subjects,  and  probably  would  be  wil- 
ling to  increase,  or,  at  any  rate,  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  should  add  to  their  number  ?— 
Speaking  of  my  personal  views,  1  should  advocate  in 
every  way,  not  only  the  transfer,  but  the  increase  of 
professional  endowment. 

15.381.  Do  you  conceive  tbat  if  that  arrangement 
were  made  the  Inns  of  Court  would  allow  the  appoint- 
ments to  those  scientific  Chairs  to  be  made  by  the 
body  in  which  they  had  this  preponderating  share, 
but  in  which  they  combined  with  other  elements  ? — If 
they  transfer  the  endowments  to  a  body  in  which  they 
had  the  preponderating  voice,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  unwilling.  At  all  events,  my  view  is  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  unwilling. 

15.382.  Your  view  would  be  that  they  ought  not 
to  try  to  keep  the  appointment  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  but  to  submit  them  to  the  Board  ? — Yes,  which 
would  share  their  functions  with  them. 

15.383.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  stated  as 
the  subjects  that  to  your  view  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  University  Faculty,  Jurisprudence,  Constitu- 
tional Law,  International  Law,  Legal  History,  and 
Roman  Law? — Civil  Law,  including  Roman. 

15.384.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  the  subjects 
that  would  remain.  I  suppose  the  University  Faculty 
would  have  a  professor  of  English  Law,  possibly  more 
than  one  Reader  in  English  Law,  in  different  depart- 
ments ;  since  the  fact  that  English  Law  had  so  close 
a  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  practitioner  would  not 
render  it  undesirable  that  it  should  be  taught  in  the 
University  from  a  University  point  of  view  ? — To  some 
extent  I  apprehend  the  subjects  would  overlap  one 
another.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  build  a 
nigh  wall,  and  say  it  is  a  wall  which  nobody  shall  pass, 
and  one  upon  which  ro  creepers  shall  grow  over  so  as 
to  appear  on  the  other  side. 

15.385.  Then  your  view  is  that  a  certain  number  of 
subjects  may  be  regarded  as  completely  academic,  and 
those  would  be  handed  over  altogether ;  but  there 
would  remain  other  subjects  in  which  the  two  bodies, 
the  University  body  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion would  carry  on  teaching  side  by  side,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  overlap  it  ? — Yes. 

15.386.  And  you  anticipate  no  difficulty  could  arise 
from  bringing  the  Inns  of  Court  into  this  professional 
relation  to  one  University.  You  think  it  would  not 
prevent  them  from  maintaining  with  regard  to,  say, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Victoria  the  harmonious 
relations  which  you  would  desire  ? — I  confess  I  had 
not  considered  the  possibility  of  any  friction  between 
those  bodies  in  consequence  of  what  I  suggested. 

15.387.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Might  I  just,  ask  you  whether 
you  have  perused  the  evidence  given  in  1846  by  Pro- 
fessor Amos  and  others  ? — I  have  not  read  the  report 
of  Professor  Amos'  evidence.  I  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

15.388.  Not  the  evidence  ? — Not  the  evidence. 

15.389.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Do  you  happen  to 
know  anything  about  the  method  of  teaching  law  in 
the  United  States  ? — No,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
studied  that. 


15.390.  I  have  been  informed  that  at  any  rate  in 
the  view  of  some  teachers  while  it  is  no  doubt  desir- 
able that  the  students  should  learn  the  application 
of  the  principles  along  with  the  principles,  still  an 
ordinary  student  can  be  more  easily  made  to  grasp  the 
principles  if  the  applications  are  not  merely  those  that 
would  come  in  his  way  by  seeing  ordinary  remune- 
rative work,  but  are  carefully  selected  and  prepared  by 
the  teacher  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  principles. 
Does  there  seem  to  you  to  be  anything  in  that  view  ? 
— As  applied  to  the  study  of  law,  you  mean  ? 

15.391.  Yes.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  purpose 
of  education  pure  practice  is  preferable  to  practice 
carefully  selected  and  prepared  with  a  view  to  educa- 
tional ends  ? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  a 
question  of  that  kind.  Selection  no  doubt  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  would  go  on.  To  take  my  practising 
barrister's  chambers,  there  was  a,s  far  as  possible  a 
broad  division  made  between  the  advanced  student 
and  the  mere  beginner,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
selection  of  prepared  phenomena  which  should  succeed 
each  other  in  their  natural  order.  I  do  not  think  was 
possible  there.  I  do  not  see  how,  except  in  such  a 
very  wide  area  perhaps  as  the  whole  of  the  chambers 
of  all  the  judges  put  together,  there  could  be  any 
selection  made  analogous  to  the  one  you  are  speak- 
ing of. 

15.392.  May  it  not  be  said  that  the  training  of  a 
Roman  lawyer  was,  as  Sir  Henry  Mayne  suggests, 
more  effective  in  securing  a  full  grasp  of  principles 
because  it  was  exercised  on  inventing  cases  ? — I  should 
like  that  very  much  indeed  in  arresting  the  student's 
attention  and  giving  him  quasi  concrete  cases  to 
work  on. 

15.393.  It  might  be  made  much  more  economical  if 
it  could  be  done  in  a  class-room,  and  might  not  that, 
for  some,  take  the  place  of  the  apprentice  work  ? 
Since  I  think  you  said  the  expense  of  that  would  be 
so  great  that  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  impose  it 
at  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
actual  concrete  instance,  but  it  requires  such  skill  in 
the  teacher,  such  adroitness,  and  such  wakefulness, 
that  I  almost  despair  of  securing  the  services  of  the 
right  men. 

15.394.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  May  I  put  it  to  you  in  a 
definite  form.  There  are  books  written  on  English 
law,  which  are  substantially  digests  of  cases.  Would 
you  compare  that  with  the  practice  in  chambers,  and 
say  whether  you  think  one  could  be  an  alternative  to 
the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  they  could  be  alternative. 

15.395.  What  you  ask  for  is  something  more 
practical  ? — Yes,  much  more  practical ;  a  sort  of 
practice  in  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is 
arrested  by  a  living  thing,  a  thing  which  is  not  an 
imaginary  thing,  and  not  what  you  may  call  a  his- 
torical thing,  like  the  report  of  a  case,  but  an  actual 
case,  which  is  either  going  to  live  or  die,  and  which 
depends  on  the  treatment  applied  to  it  whether  it 
shall  live  or  die.  You  might  exhibit  diagrams  of 
patients  in  bed.  But  that  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  half  as  instructive  as  watching  the  patients  and 
their  actual  treatment  day  by  day. 

15.396.  (Lord  Rent/.)  I  suppose  we  may  fake  it 
for  granted  that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  recently 
themselves  shown  appreciation  of  the  needs  for  im- 
proved legal  education  by  the  reforms  they  have 
introduced  in  their  own  course  of  studies  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  am  quite  sure  the  Inns  of  Court  have 
been  unanimous  in  showing  such  appreciation. 
Whether  their  efforts  have  been  directed  in  the  best 
way  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure  that  their  zeal  is  un- 
questionable, that  is  to  say,  that  they  would  appro 
ciate  any  effort  and  appreciate  any  practical  school 
provided  they  could  work  out  what  they  think  the 
best  result,  and  do  it  generously,  That  is  my  con- 
viction with  regard  to  my  own  Inn,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  Inns  of  Court, 


H.  A.  Giffard, 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

18  Nov.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  23rd  inst. 
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The  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Monk,  Esq.,  examined. 


15.397.  {Chair man  to  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett.) 
What  position  do  you  occupy  at  Toynbee  Hall? — I 
am  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall. 

15.398.  That  is  you  are  the  head  of  it?— Yes,  I  am 
the  head  of  it. 

15.399.  Will  you  tell  us  first  the  present  condition 
of  Toynbee  Hall  and  anything  about  its  history  that 
you  would  care  to  have  put  upon  the  notes,  and  also 
the  particular  kind  of  work  that  it  is  doing  ? — Toynbee 
Hall  was  founded  in  1883  as  a  sort  of  residential  club 
in  which  members  of  the  two  Universities  might  live 
and  make  friends  with  their  neighbours  in  East  London 
and  do  such  social  work  as  came  for  them  to  do. 
During  these  years  G7  men  have  lived  there,  some  for 
periods  extending  to  seven  years,  and  some  for  a  year. 

15.400.  Have  you  been  connected  with  it  from  the 
beginning  ? — Yes,  from  the  beginning.  Of  course 
living  in  this  sort  of  way  the  men  have  got  to  under- 
stand very  closely  a  few  of  the  needs  of  East  Londoners, 
some  of  them  in  clubs,  some  in  connexion  with  the 
Trade  Union  movement,  and  some  in  connexion  with 
educational  work.  On  account  of  the  connexion  of 
some  of  the  men  with  educational  movements, 
Toynbee  Hall  has  itself  become  a  centre  of  education. 
University  extension  classes  have  met  there  and  there 
have,  been  special  classes.  I  think  there  have  been  40 
or  50  classes  going  on  of  various  sorts  and  1,000  or 
2,000  students  attending.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
the  figures.  Our  experience  is  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  people  in  East  London,  men  aud  women, 
who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  get  knowledge  ; 
willing  after  their  work  is  finished  to  go  to  classes 
which  are  not,  as  we  call  them,  bread -earning  classes, 
but  classes  which  offer  knowledge  for  knowledge's 
own  sake.  We  have  found  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  come 
night  after  night  and  year  after  year  to  get  know- 
ledge. We  can  offer,  as  one  example,  the  way  in 
which  Dr.  Gardiner  has  lectured  there  for  many  years 
continually  with  a  good  class.  As  another  example, 
we  may  say  that  Dr.  Pison,  a  very  excellent  teacher 
in  electricity,  went  on  for  two  years,  giving  teaching 
to  a  large  class  ;  and  this  year  he  was  so  interested  with 
some  of  the  members  that  almost  voluntarily,  at  all 
events,  for  a  very  small  fee,  he  is  coming  down  to 
teach  30  or  40  men  the  higher  knowledge,  he  found 
them  so  anxious  to  acquire.  On  one  side  we  find 
there  is  this  regular  demand  for  higher  teaching,  for 
leaching  which  makes  for  life  rather  than  livelihood  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  supply  of 
lecturers  is  very  inadequate.  We  have  only  succeeded 
in  getting  those  who  as  Dr.  Gardiner  and  Dr.  Fison 
are  moved  by  enthusiasm  to  pass  on  their  knowledge. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  society  to  keep  going  on  with 
teaching  of  the  higher  class  without  a  much  larger 
supply  of  teachers. 


15.401.  There  are  no  fees,  of  course? — There  is  a 
registration  fee  of  Is.  If  Dr.  Fison  were  not  an 
enthusiast  he  would  not  come  down  to  teach  voluntarily 
for  a  whole  year.  So  while  we  mark  on  the  one  side 
this  demand,  we  see  on  the  other  side  a  very  inade- 
quate and  insufficient  supply.  There  are  not  the  men 
to  come  in  voluntarily  for  this  sort  of  work.  If  a 
teaching  University  were  started  we  should  hope  to 
it  put  high-class  teaching  in  London  within  the  reach 
of  night  students,  so  that  every  one  might  succeed  in 
getting  the  highest  teaching. 

15.402.  Your  present  funds  are  provided  by  volun- 
tary contributions  ? — Yes,  in  a  very  uncertain  way. 

15.403.  You  would  wish  the  public  to  support  it  r — 
All  we  say  is,  that  somewhere  in  East  London  classes 
of  this  sort  ought  to  be  started.  We  are  not  here  to 
urge  the  claims  of  Toynbee  Hall  for  anything. 

15.404.  With  regard  to  your  exact  position,  in 
order  that  we  should  fully  understand  that,  and  the 
work  you  are  doing  now,  and  the  way  you  are  doing 
it,  let  me  ask  you  this  :  Have  you  any  examinations  of 
any  sort  or  kind  ? — Yes,  in  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity extension.  Our  highest  classes  are  worked  by 
the  University  Extension  Association  in  Toynbee 
Hall.    The  subsidiary  classes  are  not  examined. 

15.405.  And  you  get  certificates  for  a  year's  course 
and  continuous  certificates  for  a  four  years'  course? 
— Yes,  we  work  with  the  London  scheme. 

15.406.  Does  it  ever  lead  up  to  a  degree  of  any 
sort  or  kind  of  the  London  University  or  any  other 
University  ? — {Mr.  Monk.)  I  know  of  no  instance  of 

lone  so. 

15.407.  {To  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett.)  There  is  the 
same  continuous  system  that  there  is  in  the  University 
Extension  Association  ?  —  Yes.  The  University 
Extension  Association  occupies  our  rooms  for  four 
nights  a  week. 

15.408.  You  work  entirely  with  them  ? — We  work 
with  them. 

15.409.  And  that  ensures,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
a  really  good  amount  of  continuity? — Yes.  We  have 
as  well  a  system  of  students'  residences,  30  or  40  men 
students  live  in  houses  in  connexion  with  us,  who 
are  under  a  censor  of  studies,  and  who  do  read 
for  degrees  under  the  guidance  of  this  man. 

15.410.  Do  they  pay  anything  for  lodgings  ?  — 
Yes,  they  pay  their  own  way.  Their  rents  pay  the 
rents  of  the  house.  They  pay  7s.  a  week  for  room 
and  attendance.    We  provide  the  tuition. 

15.41 1.  By  ljrofessors  who  come  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

15.412.  Then  you  come  really  to  endorse  the 
demands  of  the  University  extension  people  ? — I  do 
not  know  that.  I  am  not  quite  clear  enough  about 
what  their  demands  are. 

15.413.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  their  evi- 
dence ? — No.    All  we  want  is  higher  class  teaching 
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great  demand  for 
? — Yes,  a  growing 
be  takon  adv  inlaw 


established  continuously  in  such  a  neighbourhood  that 
night  students  may  get  the  benefit. 

15.414.  And  you  think,  that  the  University  ought 
to  undertake  this  and  do  the  work  that  you  are  now 
doing  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  very  much  more  than 
we  are  doing  on  those  lines. 

15.415.  If  they  took  it  up  there  would  be  no  room 
for  you  any  longer,  and  you  would  be  willing  to  go  ? 
— Yes,  I  hope  so. 

10.416.  You  think  that  the  system  of  giving  higher 
education,  which  this  is,  to  all  comers,  free  of 
expense,  is  one  that  is  not  open  to  any  objec- 
tion ? — I  cannot  see  any  objection  at  all. 

15.417.  Somebody  must  pay  for  it.  It  would  be 
either  the  endowment  of  the  University  or  a  public 
grant  ? — We,  if  we  are  University  men,  got  the  benefit 
of  it  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  got  the  benefit 
of  building  and  endowments  which  we  never  paid  for. 

15.418.  But  there  is  hardly  anybody  there  who 
does  not  have  to  pay  something  ? — They  pay  very 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  thing. 

15.419.  Your  only  demand  is  that  in  some  form  or 
other  the  new  University  should  take  up  the  work 
you  are  now  doing? — Or  trying  to  do. 

15.420.  You  do  not  go  into  any  detail  about  the 
degree  or  the  continuous  course  counting  towards 
what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  residence  in  a  college, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — I  do  not  think  we  are 
qualified  to  speak  upon  that.  We  are  only  qualified 
to  speak  upon  our  experience. 

15.421.  You  speak  from  great  experience,  extending 
over  some  time  ? — Yes. 

15.422.  You  say  there  is  this 
education  of  a  higher  sort  ?—  Yes. 

15.423.  Aud  a  growing  demand 
demand  for  it. 

15.424.  You  think  this  ought  to 
of?— Yes. 

15.425.  Is  this  equally  with  both  sexes? — Both 
sexes. 

15.426.  In  the  same  degree? — It  depends  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  science  subjects  men  come  more 
forward  ;  in  the  literary  subjects  women  come  more 
forward. 

15.427.  Do  they  do  it  with  the  hope  of  teaching  ?  — 
I  think  not.  I  think  they  are  coming  merely  to  fill 
their  lives. 

15.428.  You  have  given  us,  or  are  prepared  to  give 
us,  figures  in  the  way  of  the  actual  increase  of  the 
movement,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken  advantage 
of  ?— Yes. 

15.429.  What  sort  of  class  exactly  does  the  bulk  of 
the  attendance  consist  of.  For  instance,  what  sort  of 
wages  do  they  get? — (Mr.  Monk.)  The  majority 
of  them  are  teachers  and  clerks  at  wages  averaging 
(of  course  it  is  only  an  average  I  could  put)  say  from 
70/.  to  120/.  a  year.  We  have  a  few  head-teachers; 
then  we  have  in  our  science  classes  many  workmen, 
who  come  direct  from  their  work,  both  in  our  Uni- 
versity extension  classes,  and  our  smaller  reading 
parties,  which  help  them  just  as  well. 

15.430.  Then  you  have  entirely  to  do  with  those 
classes,  whether  clerks  or  artisans,  whose  daytime  is 
fully  occupied  in  other  business  ? — Yes. 

15.431.  I  think  I  have  now  got  very  much  what 
you  want  to  impress  upon  us,  and  with  regard  to  any 
details  as  to  the  working  of  the  system  they  will  be 
found  in  the  paper  ? — Yes. 

15.432.  (Lord  Reay.)  How  would  you  differenti- 
ate your  movement  from  the  University  extension 
movement  ? — Of  course  the  Universities  Settlements 
Association  has  an  entirely  different  object.  We 
simply  exist  to  enable  University  men  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  industrial  centres.  That 
is  the  reason  of  our  existence,  and  it  is  because 
University  men  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
industrial  centres  have  found  their  wants  that  we 
have  come  to  do  what  we  have  done.  We  say  that  in 
our  experience,  which  is  a  working  experience,  the 
working  men  do  desire  this  higher  teaching,  flow 
that  desire  for  higher  teaching-  is  to  be  met  we  do  not 


know,  but  we  think  the  present  supply  is  inadequate.      Rev.  S.  A. 

We  do  not  think  the  University  extension  supplies  Burnett,  M-A., 

all  that  these  people  demand.    We  want  a  much  more  ^"JF" 
,          ,    r    .r                        „        ,  .                             Monk,  £jsq. 
regular  and  continuous  system  of  teaching.   

15.433.  It  is  the  regularity  and  continuity  on  wnich  23  Nov.  1892. 
jou  lay  stress  ? — Yes.   

15.434.  And  you  would  look  to  the  new  Univer- 
sity to  provide  these  ? — That  is  what  we  should 
look  to.  Our  ideal  would  be  for  the  University  to 
start  in  the  centre  of  East  London  a  system  of  high 
class  teaching  available  for  night  students  so  that  they 
might  come  and  get  the  teaching  which  would  fit 
them  to  enjoy  life. 

15.435.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  residence 
in  the  East  End  of  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  those 
duties? — No,  not  as  long  as  good  teachers  come  down. 

15.436.  The  settlement  question  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal question  ? — No. 

15.437.  The  principal  question  is  the  attendance  at 
meetings  and  lectures  ? — Yes.  We  say  that  what 
East  London  wants  in  its  midst  is  a  system  of  high 
class  teaching,  and  it  should  not  be  put  off  with 
technical  teaching  or  merely  bread -earning  subjects. 

15.438.  Do  you  contemplate  the  transfer  of  your 
work  to  the  new  University  ? — We  have  not  really 
realised  that,  but,  of  course,  if  the  new  University 
came  we  could  not  carry  on  the  present  system. 
The  presidents  might  have  reading  parties,  but  we 
should  give  up  the  attempt  to  provide  the  high  class 
teaching  Avhich  We  now  carry  on. 

15.439.  The  resident  teachers  in  Toynbee  Hall 
might  be  utilised  as  advisers  or  tutors? — Yes, 
or  if  the  'new  University  liked  to  say,  "  We  will 
"  make  Toynbee  Hall  our  centre  and  use  your  lec- 
"  ture  rooms  and  laboratories  ;"  we  would  say,  ''  Take 
them  and  use  them."  That  would  be,  of  course, 
a  matter  for  the  new  University  to  consider. 

15.440.  Some  form  of  affiliation  would  answer 
your  purpose  ? — -We  would  not  even  ask  for  affiliation. 
As  far  as  the  University  was  concerned,  if  they  liked 
to  come  and  use  the  rooms  thev  would  be  welcome  to 
do  so. 

15.441.  Have  any  of  your  students  ever  taken  a 
degree? — (Mr.  Monk.)  From  the  students' residences 
that  are  grouping  themselves  round  Toynbee  Hall, 
which  have  been  filled  by  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  classes  at  Toynbee  Hall,  three  have,  at 
any  rate,  within  the  last  three  years  taken  their  degree. 

15.442.  (To  Mr.  Monk.)  At  the  Loudon  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes,  at  the  London  LTniversity  ;  and  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  preparing  for  the  London 
degree  nine  men  in  residence.  These  are  men  who 
are  engaged  during  the  day  time  earning  their  living 
and  taking  their  course  in  the  evening. 

15.443.  Which  degree  are  they  reading  for  ? — The 
London  B.A. 

15.444.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne  to  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Barnctt.)  You  ask  that  there  should  be  high  class 
teaching  at  a  centre  in  East  London  in  the  evenings. 
Is  it  your  belief  that  men  employed  during  the  day 
for  a  good  many  hours,  and  in  the  evening  having 
work  of  a  thoroughly  University  kind  given  to  them, 
receive  from  that  the  benefit  which  a  man  reading  in 
the  University  under  very  different  circumstances 
would  receive? — -Men  such  as  Dr.  Fison  answer,  yes. 
He  has  taught  workmen  in  this  sort  of  way,  who 
come  in  night  after  night,  and  now  after  two  years 
40  have  been  found  to  go  on  regularly  to  the  higher 
subjects  ;  they  went  on  through  the  summer. 

15.445.  I  had  the  honour  once  of  presiding  at  Dr. 
Fison's  opening  lecture  on  Magnetism.  Have  you 
heard  that  lecture  ? — Yes. 

15.446.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  at  the  highest  University  in  the  world 
♦here  could  be  a  better  introduction  than  his  opening 
lecture  on  Magnetism  ? — I  thought  it  was  admirable. 

15.447.  You  and  I  know  what  Universities  are, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  yourself  a  better  introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Magnetism  than  is  provided  by 
that  lecture? — I  cannot  imagine  anything  better. 
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15.448.  At  your  University  did  you  ever  get  any- 
thing better  ? — No. 

15.449.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  anything 
better  than  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

15,459.  Then  you  rather  adopt  Dr.  Fison's  answer 
yes,  and  you  say  you  can  give  University  teaching 
with  the  University  spirit  and  the  University  advan- 
tage to  men  who  can  only  give  themselves  to  it  in  the 
evening  ? — Yes.  I  quote  Dr.  Fison  because  he  has  a 
distinctly  working  man  audience,  and  they  follow  it 
enthusiastically.  I  might  almost  say  the  same  for 
Dr.  Gardiner. 

15.451.  You  cannot  say  that  there  is  the  same  con- 
tinuous growing  grip  in  literature  that  there  is  in 
science  ? — In  1885  Dr.  Gardiner  commenced  with  123. 
That  was  in  the  spring  of  1885.  Then  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  160.  1886,  spring,  122  ;  autumn,  192; 
1887,  spring,  160;  autumn,  128;  1888,  spring,  107  ; 
autumn,  125;  1889,  spring,  135,  autumn,  151;  1890, 
spring,  137,  autumn,  201  ;  1891,  spring,  160,  autumn, 
191  ;  1892,  spriug,  138,  autumn  140.  That  will  show 
what  hold  he  has  upon  the  people. 

15.452.  You  said,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  Uni- 
versity extension,  which  is  large,  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  what  you  said,  that  the  fault  of  the  University 
extension  was  that  it  was  not  regular  and  continuous. 
Do  you  suppose  the  University  extension  system 
wishes  to  be  regular  and  continuous  ? — Yes,  but  of 
course  there  is  a  need  of  funds  to  keep  it  going  and  a 
need  of  men. 

15.453.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  not  in  the  system 
but  in  the  response  to  the  system  ?— Yes.  I  think 
if  the  University  extension  system  were  backed  up 
•with  funds  so  that  they  could  provide  for  unsuccessful 
classes  it  would  be  much  better.  For  instance,  the 
University  Extension  Society  would  not  provide  Dr. 
Fison  for  40  men. 

15.454.  It  is  only  the  question  of  there  being 
sufficient  funds  ? — Yes. 

15.455.  I  am  uot  asking  these  questions  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  University  Extension  Society  but  in  the 
interest  of  evening  teaching.  If  some  system,  whether 
University  extension  or  not,  really  is  able  to  provide 
regular  and  continuous  teaching,  which  the  University 
extension  could  do  if  it  had  funds,  that  is  all  you  ask  ? 
— Yes ;  we  do  not  care  as  long  as  we  get  the  high 
class  teaching  in  East  London. 

15.456.  The  one  thing  you  can  ask  for  is  continuous 
and  non-paying  courses  of  lectures,  because  there  is  no 
money  ? — Yes. 

15.457.  Would  you  welcome  a  visit  from  any  of  the 
Commissioners  to  Toynbee  Hall  ? — Yes. 

15.458.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  hardly  understand  how 
you  think  Toynbee  Hall  is  going  to  be  useful  in  the 
future,  except  by  providing  lecture  rooms  in  which 
other  people  may  undertake  University  extension 
work  ? — Toynbee  Hall  was  founded  not  primarily  to 
be  a  centre  of  education  ;  it  was  founded  to  enable 
University  men  to  live  in  East  London.  Its  most 
important  object  has  been  to  enable  University  men 
to  come  in  contact  with  working  people.  It  is  only 
accidentally  that  they  have  been  able  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  education.  Our  view  is  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  men  in  London  willing  to  go  in  for  high 
class  teaching,  but  in  the  future  if  a  University  is  esta- 
blished and  it  makes  a  fiue  centre  there  with  buildings 
and  so  on,  there  will  be  no  need  for  us  to  give  any 
more  teaching. 

15.459.  The  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  amongst 
other  things  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  and  you 
seem  rather  to  contemplate  some  University  being 
established  which  will  be  in  possession  of  unlimited 
funds,  and  which  will  be  able  to  put  down  buildings 
and  maintain  a  staff  without  further  assistance  in  anv 
portion  of  London  where  it  may  be  needed.  Is  not 
that  assuming  rather  too  much  ? — I  do  not  think  a 
University  wdl  do  much  good  if  it  has  not  got  some 
money. 

15.460.  This  may  mean  a  great  deal? — You  must 
cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth.    If  you  can 


give  us  a  good  big  coat  we  should  like  it  all  the 
better. 

15.461.  Must  it  be  assumed  that  Toynbee  Hall 
would  not  be  willing  to  maintain  its  independence 
and  its  autonomous  action  in  connexion  with  a 
University  which  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  higher  teaching  of  the  Metropolis  ? 
— I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Council.  If  a 
teaching  University  were  to  say: — "We  want 
"  rooms  and  apparatus  and  if  you  will  provide 
"  rooms  and  apparatus  we  will  provide  continuous 
"  teachers,"  I  imagine  the  Toynbee  Hall  people 
would  welcome  such  a  proposal.  They  would  be 
quite  willing  to  put  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
any  teaching  body  just  as  at  the  present  moment  they 
put  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
Extension  Society.  They  simply  say  here  are  the 
rooms  free  of  rent. 

15.462.  You  regard  the  University  extension  as 
not  up  to  the  level  you  desire  to  maintain  at  Toynbee 
Hall.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  ? — As  I  understood 
Canon  Browne  just  now  the  University  extension 
does  not  provide  what  I  believe  is  wanted  in  East 
London. 

15.463.  You  want  something  more  than  is  provided 
by  the  University  extension  system  ? — Yes,  we  want 
high  class  teachers  continually  at  work,  so  that  a  man 
might  come  in  and  go  on  for  three  years  in  continuous 
study. 

15.464.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  Univer- 
sity extension  system  even  as  worked  now  is  only 
worked  by  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Metro- 
polis and  committees  organised  by  them  ?— In  my 
experience  it  is,  yes.  We  depend  very  largely  on  the 
devotion  of  Dr.  Gardiner  and  others. 

15.465.  Then  this  system  depending  so  entirely  on 
the  voluntary  action  of  individuals  who  are  interested 
in  spreading  the  advantages  of  education  are  you  not 
imposing  upon  the  University  of  the  future  a  task 
which  the  University,  as  such,  will  hardly  be  able  to 
perform  ? — I  cannot  realise  it  as  possible  for  voluntary 
action,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  simple  thing  for  the 
University  of  the  future. 

15.466.  Has  any  University  ever  done  so  yet  ? — 
That  is  no  reason  for  not  trying  something. 

15.467.  But  if  we  could  find  such  an  instance  it 
might  help  us  ? — There  never  was  a  20th  century 
before. 

15.468.  Then  that  is  the  only  solution  you  afford 
us,  that  there  is  to  be  a  University  which  is  to  get 
money,  which,  we  were  told  yesterday,  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  50,000Z.  a  year,  and  which  is  to  super- 
sede all  the  voluntary  action  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  the 
University  extension  centres? — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  to  supersede  all  the  voluntary  action.  I  think  it 
would  give  a  much  better  basis  on  which  voluntary 
action  would  work. 

15.469.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  University  might  be  exceedingly  valuable ;  but  I 
understand  you  to  suggest  that  it  should  not  co- 
operate but  supersede? — I  think  it  must  supersede 
in  the  sense  that  it  must  provide  what  is  not  at 
present  provided,  but  there  will  be  always  room  for 
voluntary  action. 

15.470.  This  whole  system,  of  course,  however 
valuable  it  is,  and  we  may  assume  that  it  is  very 
valuable,  depends  for  its  ultimate  regulation  upon  the 
University  system,  and  on  the  University  level,  and  it 
is  by  having  that  University  level  as  its  measure  of 
learning  and  knowledge  that  it  is  able  to  do  what  it 
does.  May  I  not  take  that  to  be  so  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

15.471.  Now,  considering  that  the  University 
system  must  be  based  mainly  upon  certain  well- 
understood  methods,  "  well-understood  "  methods, 
mind,  I  attach  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  that, 
and  that  the  University  extension  has  to  adapt 
itself  to  different  circumstances,  and  to  use,  in  many 
respects,  very  different  methods,  would  it  not  be 
necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  that  a  University  in 
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dealing  with  that  class  of  education  should  have  some 
other  body  to  rely  upon  ? — Than  

15.472.  Than  itself;  somebody  intimately  connected 
with  the  management  of  education  of  that  kind ;  a 
body  consisting  of  people  who  had  the  local  interest 
and  the  educational  experience  that  is  required  for 
enabling  a  system  of  that  kind  to  be  effectually  worked 
in  connexion  with  a  University  ? — You  mean,  that 
supposing  there  were  a  teaching  University  esta- 
blished ;  supposing  that  teaching  University  deter- 
mined to  have  outlying  lecture  rooms  in  various  parts 
of  London,  whether  those  outlying  lecture  rooms 
should  not  be  in  some  sort  of  way  under  the  control 
of  local  committees  ? 

15.473.  You  could  have  them  at  Toynbee  Hall  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  we  could  have  them  at  Toynbee 
Hall.  I  agree  with  you  that  they  must  have  some 
touch  with  the  locality.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Monk 
thinks  of  that.  (Mr.  Monk.)  My  suggestion  rather 
would  be  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  teaching 
University  to  place  in  different  parts  of  London 
teachers  similar  to  Dr.  Gardiner  you  would  be  able 
probably  to  group  around  these  teachers  bodies  of 
students  some  of  whom  might  establish  students'  resi- 
dences, with  the  University  teacher  as  a  constant  centre. 

15.474.  (To  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Burnett.)  I  may  put  it 
perhaps  in  this  way.  If  we  are  to  take  a  responsibi- 
lity of  this  kind  must  not  the  University  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon,  and  hold  responsible  for  its  work, 
local  organisation  a  little  outside  its  own  body  ? — Do 
you  think  more  than  the  School  Board  depends  upon 
local  managers  ? 

15.475.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  analogy.  The 
School  Board  might  be  said,  so  far  as  merely  educa- 
tional questions  are  concerned,  to  be  as  well  without  its 
managers.  That  is  a  matter  in  controversy  ? — I  think 
the  School  Board  is  better  for  local  managers,  and  I 
think  the  University  would  be  better  for  something  of 
the  same  sort. 

15.476.  The  managers  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
an  independent  body  ? — They  are  nominated  by  the 
School  Board. 

15.477.  They  are  nominated  by  the  School  Board, 
no  doubt  ? — And  they  are  pretty  well  kept  in  check. 

15.478.  Would  you  desire  that  these  centres  on 
which  something  very  much  more  fine  and  broad  than 
elementary  education  depends,  should  be  only  answered 
for  by  a  body  having  so  small  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility as  the  School  Board  managers?— I  should  like 
to  leave  the  control  with  the  central  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  should  like  them  to  deal  out  the  control. 

15.479.  Might  there  not  be  so  large  a  contribution 
of  local  effort  as  to  put  this  system  of  education  on  a 
different  footing  from  that  which  is  conducted  at  the 
University  ? — 1  do  not  think  so  myself.  It  is  a  large 
matter  that  I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to. 

15.480.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Do  you  think  that  teaching 
of  tiie  nature  you  contemplate  is  within  the  scope 
properly  so  called  of  an  University  and  not  rather 
within  the  scope  of  schools,  colleges,  evening  classes, 
the  University  Extension  Society,  and  teaching  in- 
stitutions generally.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a 
line  to  be  drawn  between  the  scope  of  a  University 
and  direct  local  teaching  ? — It  has  been  my  belief 
that  it  is  only  a  University  which  could  keep  up  the 
standard  of  teaching.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
on  the  part  of  colleges  and  teaching  bodies  to  lower 
the  teaching.  I  think  the  University  is  the  only  body 
which  could  give  the  teaching  people  want. 

15.481.  Is  not  the  influence  of  the  University  felt 
through  its  examination — through  its  indirect  means  if 
you  please — but  especially  without  being  directly  con- 
nected with  the  various  schools  and  educational  insti- 
tutions which  look  up  to  it.  Are  there  not  two  totally 
separate  functions,  that  of  schools  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  University  on  the  other,  the  University 
exercising  the  greatest  influence  in  proportion  as  it  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  schools  ? — You  divide  Uni- 
versity teaching  and  college  teaching  or  school  teaching. 

15.482.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  experience 
up  to  this  time  has  shown  that  the  great  influence 
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beyond  the  scope  of  an  University  to  take  over  the  

direct  teaching  which  is  given  in  those  centres  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  high  class 
teaching  is  by  putting  it  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
University  with  high  class  aims. 

15.483.  Would  you  say  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ensure  high  class  teaching  at 
Eton  or  Harrow  by  interfering  with  the  management  ? 
— That  is  not  quite  the  same,  is  it  ?  I  think  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  doing  something  of  the  sort. 
They  do  secure  high  class  teaching  by  sending  out 
men  stamped  with  their  stamp  and  approved  by  their 
delegacy. 

15.484.  Do  you  think  any  future  University  would 
have  this  influence  upon  the  higher  teaching  of  work- 
men if  it  were  not  distinct  from  the  institution  which 
gives  the  teaching  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  get  typical  high  class  teaching  established. 

15.485.  Which  it  would  test,  but  which  it  would 
not  be  responsible  for  itself  ? — Does  not  Oxford  do  as 
much  to  keep  up  the  class  of  teaching  by  the  teach- 
ing it  gives  as  by  its  examinations  ? 

15.486.  Not  in  the  local  centres  ? — But  in  Oxford 
itself.  Oxford  is  as  valuable  to  its  students  by  its 
teaching  as  by  its  examinations  ;  and  so  if  there  was 
an  extension  of  London  University,  and  if  London 
University  were  to  teach  as  well  as  to  examine,  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing- 

15.487.  Teaching  of  a  certain  kind,  no  doubt,  but 
not  that  teaching  which  is  the  direct  school  teaching, 
so  to  speak,  of  students  ? — 1  should  have  thought  it 
did.  Of  course,  one  can  only  give  one's  opinion  upon 
the  matter. 

15.488.  Then  there  must  be  an  illimitable  extension 
of  the  teaching  University  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.489.  {Sir   George  Humphry.)    Has  Toynbee 
Hall  any  endowment  ? — No. 

15.490.  It  depends  entirely  upon  annual  contri- 
butions ? — Yes. 

15.491.  Which  is  rather  a  precarious  tenure? — 
Yes. 

15.492.  So  it  could  not,  in  any  way,  look  forward 
to  a  permanency  pecuniarily  ? — No  ;  it  only  lives  from 
year  to  year ;  but  as  long  as  it  lives  it  would  be  willing 
for  its  rooms  to  be  used. 

15.493.  And  its  subscriptions  are  from  the  old  Uni- 
versities ? — Yes,  it  is  not  a  large  subscription. 

15.494.  The  old  Universities  do  not  get  richer,  un- 
fortunately ? — No. 

15.495.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  difference  is  this,  that 
the  men  who  attend  these  lectures,  which  you  and 
Canon  Browne  have  both  called  University  lectures, 
which  give  higher  education,  have  not  really  had 
sufficient  preparatory  education  even  less  than  the 
average  undergraduate  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  either 
has  had  or  is  supposed  to  have  had  ? — Yes,  that  ia 
quite  true. 

lo,49G  Therefore,  that  differentiates,  and  until  we 
obtain  a  sound  system  of  secondary  education  will 
differentiate,  the  teaching  of  the  evening  classes  from 
the  higher  teaching  given  to  day  students  ? — Yes. 

15.497.  That  is  inevitable  ? — Yes. 

15.498.  But  although  there  is  that  gap,  still  you 
contemplate  a  further  development  of  that  higher 
teaching  rather  than  to  organise  some  kind  of 
secondary  education,  which  seems  to  me  the  greater 
used  of  the  two  ? — They  absorb  the  teaching.  One 
sees  it  oneself,  and  one  hears  it  from  the  teachers. 
They  do  take  this  high  class  teaching. 

15.499.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  assimilation  of 
this  high  class  teaching  ? — So  I  am  told,  time  after 
dine. 

15.500.  (Chairman.)  Your  lectures  are  open  to  all 
comers  ? — Yes. 
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liev.  S.  A.  15,501.  Is  there  any  difficulty  whatever  in  pro- 
Barnett,  M.A .,  serving  order  ?—  No. 

Monk  Esq         '  5,502.  There  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  any 

 !_        roughs  or  people  of  that  sort  to  come  in  ? — No.  The 

23  Nov.  1892.   East  End  is  much  maligned. 

15.503.  You  never  have  the  least  difficulty  of  the 
sort  to  contend  against  ? — No. 

15.504.  You  told  us  that  this  teaching  is  only  one 
part  of  the  work  done  at  Toynbee  Hall.  With  regard 
to  most  of  the  people  who  attend  the  lectures,  which, 
as  I  see,  average  about  140,  are  they  men  whom  you 
come  across  in  any  other  directions  also  ? — A  good 
many  of  them  are  men  one  gets  to  know  in  other 
ways. 

15.505.  And  they  are  purely  influenced  in  coming 
to  the  lectures  by  their  confidence  in  the  institution 
and  the  personal  feeling  there  is  between  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  does  act  as  a 
motive. 

15.506.  And  that  would  not  exist  with  regard  to 
an  outside  professor  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  merely  came  down  from  the  University  now 
and  then  ? — No,  but  that  motive  does  not  now  apply 
so  much  to  the  pupils  who  come  to  the  larger  classes, 
Dr.  Gardiner's  pupils  know  nothing  much  of  hiin. 

15.507.  But  there  would  not  be  quite  so  good  an 
attendance,  perhaps,  independently  of  the  other  work- 
ing of  Toynbee  Hall? — I  do  not  know;  the  place 
gets  a  character  of  its  own. 

15.508.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  One  part  of  your 
work,  I  think,  you  did  not  mention.  You  do  have 
occasional  lectures,  do  yon  not,  to  bring  people 
together  ? — On  Saturday  there  is  always  a  popular 
lecture. 

15.509.  And  you  have  a  considerable  audience?  — 
Yes. 
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15.510.  You  really  collect  a  room  quite  full  of 
people  ?  —  Quite  so ;  every  week  we  get  a  great 
number  of  people. 

15.511.  (Lord  Reay.)  Would  you  prefer  that  the 
University,  if  the  professor  had  time  and  leisure, 
should  use  for  your  purpose  its  own  professors,  who 
lecture  to  the  regular  students  of  the  University, 
rather  than  that  the  University  should  appoint  a 
special  body  of  teachers  for  this  teaching  sui 
generis  ? — Of  course  I  speak  here  without  very 
much  knowledge,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  I  should 
like  the  University  of  London  to  be  established  free  of 
all  other  institutions  in  Loudon  and  have  its  own 
professors,  and  teaching,  and  staff,  and  give  in  various 
parts  of  London,  the  higher  class  teaching,  quite 
regardless  of  any  institutions  in  London. 

15.512.  And  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
University  merely  undertaking  the  task  of  examina- 
tion ? — No. 

15.513.  You  lay  great  stress  on  supervising  the 
teaching  ?— Yes.  Assuming  that  funds  arc  provided 
I  should  like  a  teaching  University  established  in 
London  to  have  its  own  professors  and  its  own  build- 
ings, great  central  buildings  in  one  place  if  you  like, 
and  smaller  buildings  in  others,  and  give  the  teaching 
by  its  own  professors  so  that  every  student,  day  and 
night  students,  might  be  within  its  reach. 

15.514.  And  the  teaching  in  close  connexion  with 
examining  ? — Yes. 

15.515.  (Mr.  Austie.)  And  a  very  large  Parliament- 
ary grant  ? — I  suppose  there  are  funds  somewhere. 

15.516.  (Chairman.)  You  can  hardly  calculate  uporj 
a  man  like  Dr.  Gardiner  giving  his  time  to  these  half- 
educated  people  except  from  motives  of  philanthropy  ? 
— He  is  very  pleased  with  the  class,  and  I  think  l3r. 
Fison  woul  !  say  the  same.  Dr.  Gardiner  has  given 
up  a  good  deal  of  other  teaching,  and  I  think  he  prefers 
this. 

is  withdrew. 


The  Reverend  Canon  Elwyn,  M.A.,  examined. 


Rev.  Canon 
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15.517.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  as  a 
representative  of  Queen's  College? — Yes. 

15.518.  What  is  your  exact  position  in  that  college? 
— I  am  Principal. 

15.519.  Have  you  been  long  in  your  present  posi- 
tion ? — For  six  years. 

15.520.  W<T"  yo«  connected  with  that  college 
before? — For  a  few  months  previously  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 

15.521.  You  can  give  us  a  full  account  of  it? — 
Yes. 

15.522.  We  should  like  to  have  an  account  of  your 
exact  position,  and  the  work  you  do  ? — There  is  a  very 
full  account  given  of  it  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  the  former  Royal  Commissioners ;  and 
Appendix  No.  8  gives  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  the  Committee,  and  the  system  of 
education,  and  the  lectures  that  were  given  at  that 
particular  time.  It  is  very  full.  It  is  really  the  sub- 
stance of  our  calendar  which  is  published  every  year. 

15.523.  That  was  up  to  two  years  ago? — Yes. 
There  have  been  some  changes  since.  I  have  brought 
copies  of  our  calendar  of  the  present  year  so  as  to  show 
exactly  the  state  in  which  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

15.524.  What  are  the  principal  differences  between 
the  state  of  things  now  and  the  state  of  things  two 
years  ago  ? — A  more  systematic  and  longer  course  of 
education  was  arranged  by  the  wish  of  many  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  college,  and  there  was 
introduced  what  is  called,  in  the  first  page  of  our 
calendar,  an  A.ssociateship  course,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Fellowship  course.  This  is  mentioned  in  page  5 
of  the  calendar,  and  it  is  more  distinctly  set  out  on 
pages  22  and  23,  where  there  is  a.  full  account  of  the 
college  curriculum  with  the  regulations  for  the  Asso- 
ciateship  and  Fellowship  courses.  By  our  Deed  of 
Constitution  we  have  the  power  of  giving  certificates, 
and  we  give  certificates  of  Associateship  to  those  who 


have  distinguished  themselves  in  examination,  and 
also  special  certificates  for  distinction  in  special  subjects. 

15.525.  And  that  to  a  greater  degree  than  was 
done  before  ? — After  a  more  systematic  course  of 
instruction.  By  reference  to  page  23  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  college  regulations  prescribe  12  hours  class 
teaching  a  week  arranged  to  comprise  two  languages, 
two  sciences,  English  history  and  Holy  Scripture. 
Those  subjects,  except  in  the  case  of  Holy  Scripture 
if  objection  is  taken,  are  constant  subjects.  Besides 
those  students  can  take  other  extra  subjects. 

15.526.  Is  there  a  choice  of  languages  ? — Yes ; 
(1)  English,  and  (2)  either  French,  German,  Latin  or 
Greek. 

15.527.  English  and  one  other  language  ancient  or 
modern.  Which  language  is  generally  chosen  ? — 
French  and  German  are  mostly  taken,  but  we  have  a 
fair  number  who  take  Latin,  and  a  smaller  number 
who  take  Greek.  Latin.  Greek,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  are  the  regular  languages. 

15.528.  What  do  those  wdio  learn  Latin  and  Greek 
generally  do  after  they  leave  you.  Do  they  learn  the 
languages  with  the  view  of  being  teachers  ? — Some  do 
so,  but  others  because  they  become  fond  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  had  two  Greek  plays  performed.  The 
Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  with  some  of  her 
family  came  to  see  a  performance  of  the  first.  We 
have  a  very  good  Greek  professor. 

15.529.  And  they  really  get  a  good  knowledge  ? — 
A  few  do. 

15.530.  In  mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  sciences, 

music-         ? — On  page  26  of  our  calendar  you  will 

find  a  very  full  time  table  showing  the  time  given 
to  these  and  other  subjects.  Every  hour  is  accounted 
for. 

15.531.  And  this  has  all  been  reduced  and  sys- 
tematised  to  a  much  greater  degree  £for  the  last  two 
vears  ? — Yes. 
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15.532.  Tartly  iu  consequence  of  your  wish  to  t:ike 
part  in  the  new  University  ? — No,  it  was  done  inde- 
pendently, having  been  done  some  time  in  preparation. 
Queen's  College  was  the  first  of  all  the  women's 
colleges.  It  was  founded  principally  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  and  the  original  idea  was  to  make 
it  self-contained  rather  than  a  special  place  of  pre- 
paration for  University  examinations.  Therefore  we 
nave  not  professed  specially  to  prepare  lor  any  Uni- 
versity examination  ;  but  many  of  our  students  have 
in  each  year  been  prepared  for  the  Matriculation  of 
the  University  of  London.  T  have  a  list  for  the  last 
few  years.  Some  have  afterwards  taken  the  B.A., 
and  there  are  some  who  have  taken  the  B.Sc.  Some 
have  gone  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  have 
gained  distinctions. 

15.533.  Do  they  go  to  stay  there  ? — Yes.  One  of 
our  students  a  few  weeks  since  at  a  college  in  Oxford 
gained  a  Scholarship  at  8.  Hugh's  Hall,  a  branch  <>l 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hall. 

15.534.  Have  you  suffered  at  all  in  numbers  because 
of  the  competition  with  Hollo  way  College  and  other 
colleges  ? — Probably.  Our  numbers  have  not  been 
so  great  in  the  last  10  years.  We  have  a  school 
which  contains  from  80  to  90  on  an  average,  and  the 
college  generally  has  from  200  to  250  in  attendance. 
In  the  last  report  the  numbers  are  given  for  each 
term.  The  numbers  (for  college  and  school)  were 
303  for  Eastern  Term  of  this  year,  and  the  year 
before  they  were  293.  If  you  go  back  some  years  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  considerable  diminution.  That 
is,  I  think,  partly  iu  consequence  of  the  classes  opened 
for  ladies  at,  Kensington  in  connexion  with  King's  Col- 
lege. There  are  a  great  number  of  High  Schools  also, 
which  take  some  of  those  who  probably  would  other- 
wise come  to  the  school. 

15.535.  When  you  began  you  were  almost  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind,  were  you  not  ? — Yes.  Bed- 
ford College  followed  shortly  afterwards.  We  were 
founded  in  1848,  and  the  Charter  was  granted  in 
1853.  It  is,  1  believe,  the  only  London  Uollege  for 
Women  which  has  a  Royal  Charter. 

15.536.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  ground  which  has 
been  gone  over  already;  and,  therefore,  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  give  us  any  important  change  that  has 
taken  place.  With  regard  to  the  fee  of  10  guineas, 
and  so  on,  that  is  probably  all  contained  iu  the  evi- 
dence before  the  last  Commission  ? — Yes.  The  par- 
ticulars are  set  out  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  page 
285,  in  the  Appendix.  There  have  been  a  few 
changes  since  that  time  in  fees,  &c. 

15.537.  Then  I  will  come  more  to  what  part  you 
wish  to  take  in  the  proposed  new  University? — 
Might  I  mention  that  we  are  very  closely  connected 
with  King's  College  in  this  way,  viz.,  that,  many  of 
our  professors  are  also  professors  of  King's  College. 
We  did  not  know  that  application  was  being  made  for 
the  Charter  till  an  account  id'  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  day  appeared  in  the  papers.  When  we  saw  that 
account  we  instructed  our  then  treasurer,  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  who  is  at  the  Bar,  and  he  appeared  before 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Council  said  at  the  final 
sitting  that  we  had  not  practically  suffered  by  not 
appearing  before. 

15.538.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Cresham  Charter 
enabling  new  colleges  to  come  in  ? — Yes.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  wished  us  to  represent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  our  desire  to  lie  constituent 
members.  Our  Council,  however,  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  till  the  Charter  was  granted,  and  then 
apply.  There  was  that  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  bodies. 

15.539.  Supposing  any  University  sanctioned  by 
us  contained  simihir  powers  of  admitting  colleges 
hereafter,  you  would  be  willing  to  wait? — Some 
members  of  both  bodies  on  the  former  occasion 
thought  that  the  end  would  be  gained  by  waiting  for 
the  Charter  to  be  granted;  but  there  was,  as  I  nave 
said,  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Council  and 
the  majority  of  the  Committee. 
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15.540.  At  any  rate  your  wish  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  University  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  desire- 

15.541.  And  to  be  associated  in  the  way  of  having 
representatives  on  the  Senate? — That  is  suggested. 
Of  course  it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  suggest  what  should 
be  done  ;  but  it  has  been  suggesfed  by  some  that  if 
ladies'  colleges  were  represented  at  all,  Queen's 
College,  being  the  oldest  college,  would  have  a  claim 
to  be  admitted. 

15.542.  And  your  teachers  to  belong  to  the  differ- 
ent Faculties? — I  presume  that  would  go  with  it. 

15.543.  What  position  are  you  in  with  regard  to 
similar  colleges,  Bedford  College,  and  the  others  ? — 
We  have  no  actual  relations  with  them. 

15.544.  Are  you  working  harmoniously  with  them  ? 
— We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  any  difference. 

15.545.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  work  in 
common  with  regard  to  representation? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  were  to 
be  only  one  representative  of  ladies'  colleges,  one 
college  might  be  represented  first  and  then  another. 

15.546.  I  suppose  yours  is  entirely  a  London 
college  ? — We  have  boarders,  and  some  of  them  are 
from  the  country.  We  have  two  boarding  houses,  one 
adjoining,  and  the  other  very  near  to  the  colleges. 

15.547.  What  sort  of  numbers  have  you  iu  your 
boarding  houses  ? — I  think  there  are  about  50  in  the 
two  houses. 

15.548.  You  do  n.ot  think  that  your  case  suffered 
at  all  from  your  not  being  present  at  the  last  Commis- 
sion ? — No  oral  evidence  on  behalf  of  women's  colleges 
was  given  to  the  last  Commission. 

15.549.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  that  you  would 
have  said  than  that  you  would  lie  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  now  ?— No ;  I  think  not,  beyond 
what  I  have  now  said,  and  beyond  the  particulars 
given  in  our  calendar. 

15.550.  I  suppose  like  other  people  you  have  had 
the  idea  put  before  you  of  a  professorial  system  of  a 
University  ?  — That  has  never  actually  come  before  us 
as  a  body. 

15.551.  The  idea  of  that  was  that  the  whole  work 
was  to  be  done  by  a  staff  of  professors,  and  by  a 
Univeisity,  and  that  the  different  existing  institutions 
were  to  join  with  a  view  of  being  gradually  absorbed 
and  put  an  end  to  ? — I  have  read  the  proposal  that 
was  made  by  Bedford  College.  The  difficulty  that 
many  of  us  have  felt  is  that  that  would  probably  in- 
volve getting  a  new  Charter  for  our  college,  because 
we  are  bound  by  the  present  Charter  of  the 
college,  and  by  the  deed  of  constitution  which  is 
annexed  to  it.  Then  there  is  this  difficulty;  we  have 
not  freehold  premises  ;  we  are  hoping  to  have  them, 
but  at  present  we  have  only  leasehold  premises.  We 
have  been  making  an  appeal  lately  to  see  if  we  could 
get  the  funds  for  a  permanent  habitation  when  our 
lease  comes  to  an  end. 

15.552.  You  do  not  contemplate  being  absorbed  by 
a  new  University  ? — I  could  not  pledge  our  Council 
and  Committee  to  such  a  view.  It  has  never  come 
before  us  as  a  question  to  be  considered. 

15.553.  You  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  Bed- 
ford College,  which  rather  advocates  that  ? — No. 

15.554.  You  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other? — No,  not  as  a  college  at  all.  We 
have  felt  a  difficulty  because  of  the  Charter  and  Deed 


Rev.  Canon 
Eltvi/n,  M.A. 
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of  Constitution.    Bedford  College,  I 
by  Charter.    We  : 
have    to  surrender 


lelieve,  is  not 
hould  in  that 
our  Charter 


bound  as  we  arc 
case,  I  presume, 
altogether. 

15.555.  And  that  you  would  not  think  desirable, 
even  if  possible? — I,  personally,  should  like  to  see 
some  modifications  in  the  Charter  and  Deed  of  Con- 
stitution ;  and  many,  I  think,  would  agree  with  me. 

15.556.  Might  we  ask  in  what  way  ? — The  consti- 
tution is  in  some  respects  very  complicated.  Every- 
thing that  the  Committee  of  Education  does  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Council ;  and,  therefore,  there  are 
two  governing  bodies.  Some  points  rest  principally 
with  the  Committee  and  some  with  the  Council. 
Instead  of  having  one  governing  body,  everything  has 
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Mev.  Canon  to  be  doue  more  than  unce,  or  even  more  than  twice 
Elwyn,  M.A.    if  differences  arise. 

  15,557.  Which  is   the  larger  body  ? — The  Coin- 

23  Nov.  1892.  Qjitt.ee,  practically,  is  the  larger  body,  because  it  con- 
sists of  all  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  six  ladies 
who  are  selected  by  the  lady  visitors.  The  Council 
are  a  smaller  body  ;  but  all  the  financial  arrangements 
and  ultimate  decisions  rest  with  the  Council  and  not 
with  the  Committee. 

15.558.  Supervision  might  include  a  good  deal  ? — 
Yes. 

15.559.  Are  the  examinations  and  ihe  curricula,  as 
a  rule,  arranged  by  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

15.500.  Do  the  Council  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  ? — Yes.  Everything  must  come  before  the 
Council,  and,  therefore,  nothing  that  is  passed  by  the 
Committee,  even  on  mattei-s  connected  with  education, 
can  come  into  effect  unless  the  Council  approve. 

15.501.  And  this  practically  causes  a  good  deal  of 
friction,  does  it  ? — It  is,  of  course,  liable  to  do  that.  I 
cannot  say  that  of  late  it  has  done  so,  but  there  have 
been  times  when  friction  has  been  caused. 

15,562.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Committee 
absolute  ? — I  should  like  to  see  them  represented  on 
the  Council.  I  perhaps  feel  it  acutely  myself,  because 
the  Principal  of  the  College  is  the  only  member  of 
both  bodies.  If  the  Council  and  Committee  disagree, 
action  may  be  delayed,  and  practical  difficulties  on 
some  points  be  caused. 

15,503.  The  Committee  is  more  than  merely  consulta- 
tive, it  is  executive  ?■ — They  are  called  the  Committee 
of  Education,  and  by  the  Deed  of  Constitution  they 
have  the  arrangement,  control,  and  supervision  of  all 
matters  relating  to  education  in  the  college,  and  then 
comes  the  clause,  "  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council,"  so  every  matter  has  to  come  before  the 
Council. 

15, 564'.  That  is  rather  a  warning  against  two 
authorities  ? — Yes. 

1 5.565.  They  do  not  always  work  together  ? — There 
must  necessarily,  from  lime  to  time,  arise  differences 
of  opinion. 

15.566.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
with  regard  to  your  future  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity ? — No,  I  think  not,  my  Lord.  I  would  only 
say  that  we  should  desire,  to  be  connected  with  it  if 
possible. 

15.567.  You  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  details 
of  your  connexion  open  ? — Yes,  as  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  leading  features  of  the  University  may  be. 

15.568.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  The  words  are — "With 
the  approval  of  the  Council."  That  is  required  for 
your  Committee  for  all  acts  done.  It  necessitates  an 
actual  approval? — Yes  ;  nothing  can  finally  be  settled 
by  the  Committee  without  the  approval  of  the 
Council.    The  words  are  very  large. 

15.569.  But  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  two 
bodies  to  work  in  unison  without  having  an  express 
act  of  approval  every  time? — Some  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  proposal  made  to  form  one  body  with  the 
professors  represented  upon  the  Council,  so  that  there 
might  be  one  governing  body.  That  was  proposed, 
but  there  were  difficulties.  By  our  Deed  of  Consti- 
tion  any  fundamental  change  must  have  the  sanction 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Committee ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  in  respect  of  important  changes  such  a 
majority  ;  at  least,  it  has  been  so.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  so  difficult  now. 

15.570.  The  difficulty  might  lie  with  the  express 
mode  of  relation  between  two  governing  bodies  rather 
than  in  the  existence  of  two  bodies  themselves  ? — 
Quite  soT 

15.571.  I  see  in  the  report  of  the  former  Commis- 
sion, and  also  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Privy  Council,  that  Queen's  College  have  a  school 
for  children,  and  also  a  higher  department  for  students 
above  the  age  of  18  ? — Yes.  Many  above  that  age 
uttend  lectures  in  the  college. 

15.572.  How  many  students  are  there  above  the  age 
of  18? — They  would  be  comparatively  few  among  the 
compounders.    I  could  supply  exactly  the  number, 


but  I  could  not  quite  give  it  you  off-hand.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  non-compounders  who  come  for  par- 
ticular lectures.  Some  continue  their  connexion  with 
the  college  for  many  years.  They  live  in  or  near  to 
London,  and  come  for  instruction  in  some  special 
subjects. 

15.573.  Would  those  be  ttie  students  who  require 
University  recognition  ? — My  own  personal  opinion 
is  that  if  there  were  a  teaching  University  a  larger 
number  of  our  students  would  work  with  a  view  to 
such  recognition.  Up  to  the  present  time  with  the 
system  of  the  University  of  London  and  the  principles 
laid  down  at  the  foundation  of  our  college,  it  has  not 
been  so  much  our  course  to  prepare  students  for  the 
examinations  of  that  University,  but  we  have  had 
curricula  of  our  own  with  examinations  in  them.  I 
think  the  curriculum  of  our  college  would  be  made 
in  many  respects  naturally  to  follow  the  curriculum 
of  a  teaching  University. 

15.574.  The  relations  of  the  University  with  a 
school  would  be  different  from  what  they  would  be 
with  University  students  ? — Undoubtedly.  Our  school 
is  regarded  as  preparatory  for  the  college. 

15.575.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  what,  roughly 
speaking,  would  be  the  number  of  your  students 
either  now  or  what  you  might  expect  to  have.  Have 
you  any  kind  of  idea  of  the  number  ? — I  can  get  the 
number  from  the  Lady  Resident,  who  has  all  the  par- 
ticulars. I  do  not  reside  on  the  spot.  I  lecture 
regularly  every  week,  and  I  attend  all  the  Committee 
and  Council  meetings,  and  am  at  the  college  at  other 
times.  I  could  easily  get  the  number  of  those  who  are 
atten  ng  the  college. 

15.576.  Are  there  more  than  100? — Not  quite  so 
many,  I  should  think,  over  18  years  of  age. 

15.577.  Are  there  more  than  50? — Yes;  including 
non-compounders  (see  Appendix  No.  38). 

15.578.  Your  buildings,  you  say,  are  leasehold  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  lease  has  14  years  to  run. 

15.579.  Might  I  venture  to  ask  a  very  impertinent 
question  with  regard  to  your  endowment.  Have  you 
any  considerable  endowment  ? — No ;  that  is  our  great 
drawback.  We  are  now  trying  to  raise  an  endowment 
and  building  fund.  The  Queen  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  have  both  contributed  to  it.  It  has 
only  been  privately  circulated  at  present.  I  feel  that 
to  be  the  great  difficulty  of  the  college. 

15.580.  Have  you  any  funded  property? — Very 
little.  We  have  a  special  endowment  for  one  pro- 
fessorship and  for  one  scholarship  ;  and  now  we  have 
a  sum  paid  in  under  the  appeal  that  we  have  made. 
There  is  an  endowment  for  the  Arnott  Professorship 
consisting  of  800/.  Great  Northern  Railway  stock. 
The  endowment  of  the  Dean  Plumptre  Scholarship  is 
in  the  shape  of  320/.  North- Eastern  Railway  stock. 
Then  there  is  the  building  and  endowment  fund  for 
which  we  have  just  circulated  an  appeal.  A  sum  of 
about  800/.  has  been  paid  or  promised  to  that  fund. 
These  are  the  only  endowments  we  have.  The  appeal 
has  only  been  issued  privately.  We  are  hoping  to 
issue  it  publicly  soon. 

15.581.  But,  nevertheless,  you  would  not  go  so  far 
as  Dr.  Russell  of  Bedford  College  in  certainly  desir- 
ing to  be  absorbed  ? — One  great  difficulty  as  regards 
such  absorption  would  be  this  :  Would  any  University 
absorb  a  college  which  hasnotgoi  permanent  buildings, 
and  with  all  the  liabilities  of  a  leasehold,  and  would 
our  Constitution  admit  of  such  absorption  ?  That  is 
another  difficulty. 

15.582.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  see  on  page  22  of  the 
calendar  that  you  have  three  courses  :  First,  the 
school  course,  and  then  the  Associateship  course  which 
is  for  students  over  14  years  of  age,  and  beyond  that 
there  is  the  Fellowship  course.  Does  the  Associateship 
take  three  years  beyond  16  ? — In  some  cases  students 
cannot  enter  the  college  until  they  are  14  years  of  age. 
Many  come  who  have  not  been  in  the  school,  and 
they  often  come  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  or  even  later ; 
and  very  often  they  do  not  pass  the  Associateship 
examination  uutil  they  are  about  18  or  19.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  at  the  school  before. 
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15.583.  The  lowest  limit  is  14,  and  three  added  to 
that  is  17,  so  that  the  normal  age  is  17  ? — Yes,  but 
they  are  generally  nearer  15  than  14.  Onr  scholar- 
ships at  entrance  are  for  those  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16,  and  I  should  say  the  average  age  of 
those  who  take  the  Associateship  would  be  18  or  19. 

15.584.  We  were  told  by  those  who  gave  evidence 
on  the  part  of  Bedford  College  that  they  had  formerly 
had  a  somewhat  similar  constitution  to  yours,  but 
they  had  cut  off  the  junior  department,  the  school 
department,  thinking  it  not  possible  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  two  kinds  of  work,  and  they  are  now 
only  engaged  with  the  seniors.  Is  there  any  such 
proposal  contemplated  by  you  ? — The  school  was 
started  after  the  college.  It  was  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  preparation  for  the  college  work,  and  I  think 
manv  of  our  most  distinguished  students  have  been  in 
the  school  first,  and  have  passed  from  the  school  into 
the  college.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  our  body  to  discontinue  the  school.  It  has 
quite,  a  distinct  staff'  of  teachers.  The  professors  of 
the  college  examine  its  work  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
Bedford  College  has,  I  believe,  always  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  London  Matriculation  and  degrees  far 
more  than  our  college  professes  to  have  done.  The 
idea  of  Mr.  Maurice  in  starting  Queen's  College  was 
to  provide  a  regular  course  of  education  for  the  sake 
of  education  and  for  training  teachers.  Miss  Beale, 
Miss  Bishop,  and  Miss  Day,  are  among  the  eminent 
teachers,  who  have  been  students  at  Queen's  College. 
Wc  have  no  prizes  except  the  scholarships  in  the 
school  or  in  the  college. 

15.585.  Then  you  cannot  state  the  number  of  the 
students  who  would  be  in  the  higher  branch  ? — Not 
accurately.  Our  new  system,  which  will  probably 
require  modification  is  in  its  initial  stage.  It  has 
only  been  introduced  two  years  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
extremely  tentative  at  present.  If  we  had  had  the 
idea  of  the  teaching  University  being  soon  a  fait 
accompli,  I  doubt  whether  this  new  system,  which 
was  arranged  some  time  before  its  introduction,  would 
have  been  initiated. 

15.586.  Your  terminal  age  is  normally  17,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  goes  beyond  that  ? — Yes,  in  many 
cases  beyond  that.  Some  do  not  enter  until  they 
are  16  ;  and  they  would  go  in  for  the  Associateship 
examination  when  they  are  19.  18  would  be  the 
average  age. 

15.587.  You  referred  to  the  constitution.  I  ob- 
serve, looking  to  pages  23  and  24  particularly,  it 
does  seem  rather  complicated.  Am  I  right  in  con- 
struing it  thus  ;  section  20  says  : — "  The  Committee 
"  shall  have  the  arrangement,  control,  and  supervision 
"  of  all  matters  directly  relating  to  education  within 
"  the  college  ;"  but  by  a  curious  kind  of  anticipation 
clause  18  says  : — "  Provided  always  that  in  case  any 
"  question  shall  arise  as  to  what  are  matters  directly 
"  relating  to  education  within  the  college  the  same 
"  shall  be  referred  to  the  Visitor  whose  decision 
"  thereon  in  writing  shall  be  final ;  "  and  then  clause 
24  says  : — "  Provided  always  that  the  proceedings  of 
"  the  Committee  for  the  management,  control,  and 
"  supervision  of  matters  relating  to  education  and  the 
"  election  of  new  members  shall  be  subject  to  the 
V  approved  of  the  Council,  but  so  that  no  act  or 
"  matter  for  which  the  approval  or  concurrence  of 
"  the  Visitor  is  hereby  required  shall  if  approved  of 
"  or  concurred  in  by  him  be  subject  to  be  disallowed 
"  by  or  shall  need  the  approval  of  the  Council."  So 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Visitor  were  the  real  authority 
in  the  college  ? — Yes ;  but  practically  his  power  is 
very  seldom  invoked.  Would  you  kindly  turn  to  the 
Charter,  which,  though  it  comes  first  in  the  book,  is 
really  subsequent  to  the  Deed  of  Constitution.  On 
page  1 1  it  says  : — "  We  do  hereby  direct  that  notwith- 
"  standing  anything  in  the  said  Deed  of  Constitution 
"  contained,  all  and  every  the  arrangements  relating 
"  to  the  mode  of  education  to  be  pursued  at  the  said 
"  institution  to  be  determined  on  the  Committee  of 
"  Education  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
"  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  said  institution." 


15.588.  So  far  as  that  goes  it  appears  to  intend  to  Rev.  Canon 
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include  the  supreme  despotic  power  of  the  Visitor  ? —  „„  ' 
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Yes,  if  it  were  invoked.     Ihe  constitution  is  com- 
plicated. 

15.589.  {Lord  Reay.)  At  page  24  I  see  that 
every  candidate  for  the  Associateship  must  have  passed 
two  annual  examinations  of  the  college.  That  is  one 
way  of  becoming  an  Associate? — Of  being  qualified  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  to  enter  for  the  special 
examination  for  the  Associateship. 

15.590.  But  there  is  another  way  of  doing  it,  after 
thref.  annual  examinations.  There  are  alternative 
courses  ? — Yes,  there  are  alternative  courses  depending 
on  the  proportion  of  marks  gained  in  the  annual  ex- 
amination. 

15.591.  Then  a  college  course  begins  at  the  age  of 
14.  Therefore  at  17  the  student  becomes  an  Asso- 
ciate, and  the  year  afterwards  she  becomes  a  Fellow  ? 
— 14  is  the  lowest  age  and  she  must,  as  a  rule,  have 
studied  three  years  after  she  has  become  an  Associate 
before  entering  for  the  Fellowship  examination. 

15.592.  "  Candidates  for  the  Fellowship  must  have 
"  passed  the  examination  for  the  Associateship  one 
"  academical  year  previous  to  entering  for  the  Fellow- 
"  ship  examination."  Axe  the  three  years  for  the 
Fellowship  in  addition  to  the  three  years  for  the 
Associateship  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  general  rale.  The 
exception  would  be  in  the  case  of  students  coming  to 
the  college  at  a  later  age,  and  being  qualified  to  enter 
at  once  the  Fellowship  course.  Before  entering  for 
the  Fellowship  examination  they  would  bo  required  to 
pass  the  Associateship  examination. 

15.593.  That  brings  it  up  to  20  ?— Yes  ;  that  would 
be  the  earliest  age. 

15.594.  She  becomes  a  Fellow  three  years  after  she 
becomes  an  Associate  ? — She  might  become  a  Fellow  if 
she  were  competent  to  pass  the  examination. 

15.595.  But  suppose  she  is  not  ? — No. 

15,59b'.  How  does  your  course  of  lectures  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  Association  for  Girls'  Educa- 
tion. Do  you  consider  yours  higher  ? — I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty.  You  will  see  the  subjects  are  all  set 
out  on  page  31.  We  have  very  good  teachers.  Our 
Professor  of  Latin  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  Our  Professor  of  Greek  is  also  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  very  distinguished.  In  mathe- 
matics we  have  Professor  Hudson  of  King's  College, 
who  was  third  Wrangler  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge. 

15.597.  Still  you  would  not  say  that  the  girls  are  so 
precocious  that  at  the  age  of  14  they  can  compete 
with  the  undergraduates  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge? — No.  The  Associateship  course  would 
generally  end  between  the  ages  of  18  and  19,  the 
average  age  for  going  to  college. 

15.598.  You  would  compare  your  Associate  with  a 
boy  who  is  leaving  Eton  or  Harrow  ? — As  regards 
languages  an  Associate  would,  in  many  respects,  I 
should  think,  be  far  above  an  average  !>oy  leaving  a 
public  school,  she  would  be  more  advanced  in  French 
and  German  than  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

15.599.  What  do  you  call  a  Compounder  ? — A  Com- 
pounder pays  10  guineas  a  term,  and  for  that  10 
guineas  a  term  she  has  a  right  to  instruction  in  a 
certain  number  of  subjects.  A  Non-Compounder 
takes  special  subjects,  and  she  pays  so  much  a  term 
for  instruction  in  those  subjects. 

15.600.  Therefore  you  have  students  who  attend 
particular  classes,  and  there  are  other  students  who 
attend  a  group  of  lectures? — Yes;  we  try  to  have  as 
many  Compounders  as  we  can,  because  we  think  they 
get  the  best  and  most  systematic  teaching.  We  have 
very  distinguished  musical  teachers,  and  many  students 
come  specially  to  take  music  and  singing,  with,  perhaps, 
English  literature  and  one  or  two  languages. 

15.601.  I  understand  you  do  not  claim  to  be  affi- 
liated with  the  new  University  ? — That  would  pro- 
bably depend  on  the  terms  of  application.  I  have  no 
authority  to  say  that  Ave  should  claim  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  should  probably  be  obliged  to 
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modify  our  Charter  and  Deed  of  Constitution.  [  think 
that  we  should  be  quite  prepared  to  obtain  some 
modifications  of  them. 

15.602.  I  am  not  alluding  to  legal  difficulties.  I  am 
asking  the  question  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
Would  you  say  that  your  lectures  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  University  College  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  they 
are.  We  have  had  from  time  to  time  one  or  more  of 
the  same  professors — Professor  Henry  Morley  was 
one  of  our  professors,  and  our  French  Professor,  M. 
Lallemand,  is  also  Professor  of  University  College,  and 
I  think  the  standard  of  those  in  our  higher  classes 
would  be  quite  as  good. 

15.603.  In  the  higher  classes  only  ? — Yes. 

15.604.  The  Fellowship  classes? — In  the  senior 
years  generally. 

15,605-  Ycu  prepare  for  the  Matriculation  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London,  but  you  'nave  not 
prepared  for  the  higher  degrees  ? — We,  have  done  so  in 
a  few  eases. 


15.606.  You  do  not  piopose  to  do  so? — The  college, 
I  think,  would  probably  do  so  if  a  teaching  University 
is  established.  We  have  not  hitherto  undertaken  to 
do  so. 

15.607.  There  is  a  table  on  page  26  of  the  calendar. 
I  see  for  the  first  senior  and  second  senior  you  have 
Professor  Marchant  for  Ancient  History  ? — Yes. 

15.608.  Does  that  mean  that  he  lectures  10  the 
first  senior  and  second  senior  combined? — Yes;  he 
does  so. 

15.609.  Do  you  consider  that  the  first  senior  and  the 
second  senior  can  profitably  attend  the  same  lectures 
iu  some  subjects  ? — -Y'es. 

15.610.  Do  most  of  your  students  uclong  to  the 
Church  of  England  ? — Yes,  the  great  majority  do  ; 
but  we  have  had  from  time  to  time  non-Christian 
students.    We  have  had  some  Jewish  students. 

15.611.  And  they  are  not  invited  to  attend  your 
theological  classes  ? — JSo,  not  at  all. 

15.612.  {Chairman.)  There  is  nothing  more  you 
wish  to  say  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Lieut. -Col.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plv 

Plunkett,  R.E. 

15.613.  (Chairman.)  You  have  come  to  give  evi- 
dence chiefly  with  regard  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  I 
believe  ? — Oriental  languages  generally,  but  especially 
modern  Arabic. 

15.614.  Y'ou  say  every  year  it  appeal's  that  there 
is  more  necessity  for  learning  this  language  on  the 
part  of  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
East.  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  An  Englishman  is  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage  in  the  East  if  he  dons  not  know 
the  language  of  the  country.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Levantine  interpreters,  or  the  interpreters  of 
whatever  province  he  may  be  iu.  He  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  regard  to  other  Europeans.  This  applies 
to  military  men,  to  men  in  consular  appointments,  and 
it  applies  immensely  to  commercial  people,  though  1  do 
not  speak  with  the  same  knowledge  in  that  respect, 

15.615.  A  good  many  natives,  of  course,  speak  Italian 
or  some  other  language  in  which  they  can  be  com- 
municated with  ?  —Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  refer  chiefly 
to  the.  Levant.  I  refer  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  South  Asia  generally,  and  India,  and  to  that 
great  continent  which  is  Oriental,  although  it  is  really 
in  the  south,  Africa.  In  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  in  Zanzibar,  and  in  numerous  ports  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  modern  Arabic,  or  a  slight  variation 
of  it,  is  the  language  of  commerce. 

15.616.  And  even  in  India? — In  India  Arabic  is 
a  great  help.  I  do  not  wish  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  Arabic.  Hindustani  and  Persian  are  essentially 
useful. 

15.617.  Then  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  acquir- 
ing it,  you  say  it  is  almost  impossible  to  acquire  it 
except  through  a  native  ? — It  is  really  impossible  ; 
and  there  are  no  facilities  in  London,  or  in  England. 
I  may  say,  for  learning  modern  Arabic.  The  few 
exceptions  that  there  are  are  so  light  and  trivial  as 
really  to  prove  that  there  is  no  way. 

15.618.  It  is  very  difficult  to  supply  means  of 
teaching,  except  grammatically,  in  England.  Any- 
body who  really  wished  to  learn  it  would  have  to  go 
out  there  ? — At  present;  but  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  thoroughly 
qualified  Arab  teachers — not  the  slightest. 

15.619.  At  present  is  England  behind  other  na- 
tions ? — We  are  immensely  behind  other  nations.  In 
Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  in  Italy  there  are  large 
institutions  where  a  student  can  obtain  instruction  iu 
Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages  absolutely  free. 
In  London  he  cannot  obtain  it  at  all,  I  may  almost 
say  ;  and  if  he  does  he  has  to  pay  for  anything  bevond 
a  bi-weekly  lecture  a  high  fee,  perhaps  half  a  guinea 
or  a  guinea  a  lesson. 

15.620.  In  these  foreign  countries  do  they  have 
native  teachers? — Yes,  native  teachers  who  are  ready 
to  talk  with  their  pupils  all  day  long,  and  in  that  way 
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make  their  pupils  as  good  speakers  of  the  language  as 
an  Englishman  can  be  made  of  French. 

15.621.  Is  the  instruction  in  Paris  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  any  University  ?— I  think  not.  I  have 
not  a  note  of  that.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

15.622.  (Lord  Reay.)  Is  the  institution  in  Paris 
the  Ecole  Orientale  ?—  Yes,  I  cannot  remember  the 
name  of  the  one  in  Vienna. 

15.623.  (  Chairman.)  You  think  it  ought  to  be  the 
same  in  Loudon  ? — In  London  it,  <s  a  proper  thing  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  University  as  a  branch. 

15.624.  The  only  practical  method,  as  you  say,  is 
constant  training  of  the  ear,  tongue,  and  throat,  talk- 
ing, and  listening? — Yes.  That  applies  to  all  Oriental 
languages  as  to  European  languages;  but  it  applies 
doubly  to  Arabic. 

1 5.625.  Because  the  pronunciation  is  difficult  ? — It  is. 

15.626.  I  see  you  mention  Dr.  Sehliemann's  method  ? 
—  In  Dr.  Sehliemann's  book,  Troy  and  its  Remains,  he 
mentions  how  he  learnt  Oreintal  and  other  languages. 
He  took  up,  when  he  was  a  boy,  foreign  languages. 
When  he  took  one  up  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
spare,  time  to  that  language.  When  he  had  not  a 
teacher  available,  he  got  a  native  of  the  country  to 
read  it  to  him.  If  he  did  not  take  it  all  in  he  had  it 
read  to  him  in  order  to  train  his  ear.  I  have  met  him 
in  Egypt.  He  became  thoroughly  well  up  in  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Russian, 
and  Modern  Greek.  He  had  not  previously  learnt 
classical  Greek. 

15.627.  What  you  want  is  a  supply  of  born  Arabs, 
or  natives  in  London  in  order  to  teach  it  ? — Yes. 

15.628.  The  faults  in  different  teachers,  of  course, 
are  intensified  in  their  pupils? — If  a  man,  say  a 
Levantine,  has  learnt  Arabic  with  a  rather  faulty 
pronunciation,  and  not  with  the  idiomatic  correct- 
ness of  a  genuine  Arab,  when  he  teaches  his  pupils 
they  will  greatly  add  to  his  faults. 

15.629.  It  is  rather  trying  to  learn  French  from  an 
Englishman  who  does  not  speak  it  well  ? — Yes. 

15.630.  Dn  you  say  it  is  difficult  to  get  these  native 
teachers  ? — At  present  there  is  no  means  of  getting 
them.  If  a  teacher  of  Arabic  is  asked  for  who  knows 
English,  and  is  able  to  instruct  an  Englishman,  they 
are  certain  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  person.  There 
ought  to  be  a  proper  organisation. 

15.631.  If  they  get  them  in  Paris  or  Berlin  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  them  in  England  ? — They 
could  be  got,  no  doubt.    T  cannot  say  what  means  they 

take  in  other  European  capitals. 

15.632.  Of  course  there  a  great,  many  dialects  ? — ■ 
There  are  many  dialects  of  modern  Arabic. 

15.633.  Which  is  supposed  to  be  the  purest? — 
There  are  several  that  are  very  pure.  There  are  some 
Arab  tribes  in  the  Nubian  desert  between  the  Nile 
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and  the  lied  Sea  who  speak  it  with  great  purity.  I 
have  met  some  <>f  their  Sheikhs  and  talked  with  them. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  other  tribes  on  the  Mesapo- 
tamian  side  who  speak  it  with  great  purity. 

15,6.34.  Are  the  dialects  sufficiently  different  for 
one  man  to  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  an- 
other ? — No ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  English  dialects  of  some  counties. 

15.635.  But  there  is  no  standard,  is  there  ?— 
There  is  no  standard  except  for  the  classical ;  but 
there  are  some  modern  dialects  that  are  so  nearly 
alike,  and  so  nearly  classical,  that  they  may  be  taken 
as  a  standard. 

15.636.  Then  you  would  pi  opose  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  or  some  other  University  should  take  it 
up,  and  that  there  should  be  a  good  training  school  in 
the  East? — When  I  say  a  training  school  in  the  East, 
I  mean  a  very  small  thing  which  might  well  be 
established  by  the  University  of  London. 

15.637.  A  training  school  for  teachers  ? — Yes,  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  with  perhaps  not  above 
four  pupils  at  the  time,  say  three  to  four,  five  to  six. 

15.638.  Do  you  mean  you  would  have  it  taught 
iu  London  by  Englishmen  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  only 
way  is  to  get  good  men,  Sheikhs  who  are  educated 
as  an  Arab  understands  it,  and  thoroughly  competent 
to  instruct  in  their  own  language. 

1 5,631).  The  training  school  then  would  be  for 
young  Arabs? — -Yes;  to  teach  them  English,  and 
teach  them  the  method  of  instructing  English  students 
in  their  language.  That  is  what  we  want,  because  the 
Arabs'  idea  is  to  take  a  student  who  speaks  modern 
Arabic  and  teach  him  classical. 

15,610.  You  might  have  a  professor  of  native 
Arabic  attached  to  the  University  of  London  ? — I 
should  like  to  see  two  or  ihree,  a  professor  and  assist- 
ants who  would  read  with  the  pupils. 

15.641.  You  would  rather  see  a  native  than  an  Eng- 
lishman ? — Infinitely,  because  there  is  no  Englishman 
competent. 

15.642.  Would  there  be  a  very  great  demand,  do 
you  think,  for  means  of  learning  Arabic  in  London  ? 
— I  think  there  would  be. 

15.643.  Quite  enough  to  keep  a  good  class  continu- 
ally going  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.644.  And  to  occupy  the  time  of  one  professor? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

15.645.  You  mention  other  Oriental  languages.  Of 
course  you  would  have  a  separate  professor  for  each  ? 
— Yes,  a  separate  teacher,  certainly. 

J  5,646.  What  other  Oriental  languages  would  you 
suggest  ? — Persian  is  the  lirst. 

15.647.  Would  you  take  Hindustani?  —  Yes,  I 
would  take  Hindustani,  but  that  would  be  less  difficult 
and  less  expensive,  because  there  are  plenty  of  teachers 
ready  trained  to  be  got. 

15.648.  How  do  the  servants  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment now  learn  Hindustani  ?  Do  they  learn  it  out 
there  ? — I  think  they  learn  Sanscrit  before  they  go 
out,  which  is  to  Hindustani  as  Latin  to  French ;  and 
then  when  they  go  out  they  learn  the  vernacular  dia- 
lect of  the  part  they  are  in,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Punjaubi  or  Bengali.  Military  officers,  of  whom 
alone  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  learn  it 
out  there. 

15,(>49.  That  is  not  compulsory,  is  it? — There  are 
rewards  given  out  there,  and  all  officers  are  encouraged 
to  study,  and  for  officers  of  engineers  like  myself  it  is 
essential. 

15.650.  They  get  a  man  to  teach  them  there  ?  — 
Yes.  There  are  plenty  of  good  teachers  there  ;  and 
the  reward  given  by  the  Indian  Government  is 
sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses. 

15.651.  In  Berlin  and  Paris  is  it  free  ? — Quite  free. 

15.652.  To  anybody  who  goes? — Yes. 

15.653.  No  fees  at  all  ?— No  fees  at  all.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  free — if  it  is  not  it  is  near  it — in  Berlin 
and  Milan. 

15.654.  I  should  have  thought  that  anybody  be- 
longing to  a  class  who  was  thinking  of  learning 
Arabic  would  be  willing  to  pay  something  towards  it. 


Yrou  think  it  ought  to  be  cheap  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  Lieut.-Col. 
be,  very   much   less    than    it  is  at  present.    The  Plunkett,  R.E. 
present  cost  is  prohibitive. 

15,665.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a,  good  2»  Nov.  1892. 
means  of  learning  it  in  England,  and  in  order  to  make 
a  good  business  of  it  you  would  have  the  teacher  first 
study  in  Cairo? — It  would  lie  far  better  that  he 
should.  But  the  first  and  most  essential  thing  is  to 
get  the  right  men  who  speak  the  right  sort  of  Arabic, 
and  who  have  spoken  it  from  their  infancy,  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  teach  an  Englishman  Arabic. 
You  would  have  to  teach  them  sufficient  English. 
Then  by  having  one  or  two  of  these  men  in  London, 
and  perhaps  other  places  such  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  there  might  be  classes  affiliated. 

15.656.  There  is  practically,  you  say,  no  means  of 
learning  Arabic  in  London.  Is  there  any  means  of 
learning  Arabic  at  all  in  London  ? — There  is  one  class 
under  the  Imperial  Institute  at  University  College. 

15.657.  The  English  students,  you  say,  should 
finish  their  studies  at  Cairo  ? — At  present  the  Foreign 
Office  have  a  system,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  should  have  linguists  for  their  consular  service, 
under  which  young  men  after  passing  a  certain  exa- 
mination are  sent  to  Constantinople  where  they  arc 
trained  in  Arabic  and  Turkish.  This,  I  think,  would 
supersede  it. 

15.658.  You  attach  great  importance  to  teaching  by 
natives  ?  —  It  would  be  better  that  the  Englishmen 
should  learn  from  a  proper  Arab  teacher  in  London 
and  afterwards  in  Cairo.  I  think  the  broader  scheme 
would  supersede  and  include  the  one  which  has,  no 
doubt,  done  good  work  in  this  way,  but  which  is 
on  too  small  a  scale,  and  which  only  assists  the  Con- 
sular service.  It  does  not  assist  travellers  or  commercial 
men. 

15.659.  You  think  the  new  University  should 
have  professors  of  Arabic,  and  that  those  professors 
should  be  natives  ? — Yes. 

15.660.  And  the  education  should  be  either  free  or 
so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  everybody  ? 
— Yes.  "Natives"  is  rather  a  broad  word.  I 
especially  mean  natives  who  from  their  infancy  have 
spoken  the  best  dialects  of  modern  Arabic,  and  who 
have  been  taught  to  teach,  who  have  been  taught  to 
impart  their  knowledge  of  it  to  others. 

15.661.  They  would  be  taught  to  teach  before  they 
came  to  London  ? — Yes,  before  they  came  to  London 
was  my  idea,  because  I  think  you  would  not  get  the 
right  men  to  come  at  all  otherwise.  I  have  conversed 
myself  with  Sheikhs — young  men  who  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  do  this,  but  who  would  not, I  believe, 
accept  a  post  in  London,  and  come  straight  to  London. 
It  would  be  too  great  a  change  to  come  from  the 
deserts  of  Nubia  or  Mesopotamia,  but  they  would  go,  I 
think,  for  a  year's  study  in  Cairo,  and  then  when  they 
were  properly  trained,  and  understood  more  clearly 
what  their  work  would  be,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  having  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  sort 
of  men  to  come. 

15.662.  {Lord  Reay.)  The  first  step  would  be, 
therefore,  to  have  in  Cairo  a  normal  school  for 
teachers  of  modern  Arabic  ? — Exactly,  but  on  a  small 
scale.  I  hardly  like  to  use  the  word  "institution" 
or  "  normal  school "  because  people  might  get  the 
idea  that  one  means  a  large  institution  with  a  staff 
of  professors.  I  mean  one  man,  an  Englishman  in 
sympathy  with  the  natives.  The  right  sort  of  man,  of 
course,  would  establish  it  on  a  small  scale  and  with 
small  expense. 

15.663.  Then  the  teachers  in  Cairo  would  be 
taught  English  before  they  came  to  this  country  ? — 
Yes. 

15.664.  ^.nd  when  they  came  here  they  would  talk 
modern  Arabic  with  their  students,  and  the  students 
would  talk  English  with  them,  so  that  theyr  would 
improve  their  English,  and  the  students  would  be 
improving  their  Arabic.  You  would  have  a  certain 
reciprocal  action  ? — Yes,  necessarily  these  men,  living 
in  London,  would  improve  their  English.  But  I 
want  such  a  staff  that  the  best  of  them — -whichever 
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Lieut. -Col.  was  appointed  professor — could  give  one  or  two  hours' 
Plunkett,  R.E.  lesson  to  each  of  his  pupils,  and  the  others,  who  would 

  be  his  assistants,  would  give  the  whole  afternoon  or 

23  Nov.  1892.  evening  to  reading  newspapers  or  talking  to  the 
pupils,  so  that  they  should  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Arabic  idioms. 

15.665.  And  know  how  to  write  Arabic  ? — Of 
course  that  would  be  included. 

15.666.  But  you  would  keep  the  classicalpar,  of 
Arabic  literature  separate  from  this  instruction  ? — I 
think  separate;  but  each  would  help  the  other 
immensely. 

15.667.  The  modern  Arabic  would  come  before  the 
teaching  of  the  classical  Arabic  ? — I  should  leave  that 
entirely  to  the  student.  If  the  man  going  to  the  East 
was  a  merchant  or  traveller,  and  wished  to  learn  only 
modern  Arabic,  I  should  let  him.  If  it  was  merely 
for  assistance  in  Hebrew  studies,  and  he  wanted  only 
classical  Arabic,  let  him  take  classical  Arabic;  but  a 
man  who  wished  to  become  thoroughly  an  Oriental 
scholar  should  go  in  for  a  course  of  both. 

15.668.  Your  object  is  utilitarian? — Chiefly  utili- 
tarian. I  think  the  material  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity would  be  immense.  But  it  would  also  assist 
scholarship,  because  only  the  man  who  has  studied 
the  modern  conversational  Arabic  will  thoroughly 
appreciate  their  classical  literature. 

15.669.  Your  contention  is  that  English  civil  and 
military  officers  and  English  merchants  in  the  East 
are  at  the  present  moment  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  foreigners  because  they  have  not 
acquired  sufficient  facility  of  expressing  themselves  in 
modern  Arabic  ? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 

15.670.  Then  in  "the  University  classical  Arabic 
would  take  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  department 
of  Oriental  languages,  and  for  that  you  would  have  a 
separate  professor? — I  think  so. 

15.671.  I  understand  that  you  consider  the  man 
who  teaches  literary  and  classical  Arabic  is  by  reason 
thereof  almost  disqualified  for  colloquial  modern 
Arabic  ? — I  should  hardly  say  disqualified,  because  I 
believe  the  professor  of  the  classical  Arabic  would 
benefit  immensely  by  reading,  as  he  no  doubt  would, 
and  discussing  literature  with  the  modern  Arab,  but 
still  keeping  them  quite  separate. 

15.672.  My  point  is  that  the  teacher  of  classical 
Arabic  might  very  well  be  an  English  scholar  ? — Yes. 

15.673.  Whereas  for  modern  Arabic  you  look  to  a 
native  of  Egypt  to  teach  it  ? — Quite  so. 

15.674.  Do  you  limit  it  to  Egypt? — No,  I  do  not 
distinctly  limit  it  to  Egypt;  because  it  is  only  some 
tribes  in  Egypt  who  speak  good  Arabic. 

15.675.  What  other  countries  are  available  for 
recruitment  ? — In  Arabia.  Those  who  speak  it  best 
in  Egypt  are  those  who  emigrated  within  comparatively 
recent  times. 

15.676.  At  the  present  moment  in  London  we  are 
without  the  kind  of  teaching  of  modern  Arabic  which 
you  contemplate  ? — There  is  only  the  one  class.  It  is 
at  University  College,  but  I  think  it  has  been  almost 
a  failure  on  account  of  its  expense,  and  other  reasons. 

15.677.  Then  this  course  of  modern  Arabic  would 
form  part  of  the  school  of  Oriental  languages  ? — Yes  ; 
I  should  think  part,  certainly.  I  advocate  especially 
Arabic,  because  it  is  the  most  difficult ;  but  I  should 
be  sorry  not  to  see  also  a  Persian  teacher,  and  a 
Hindustani  teacher,  and  also  a  Chinese  and  others. 

15,67b.  You  think  it  is  distinctly  desirable  for  that 
large  and  ever-growing  class  of  Eastern  merchants, 
Eastern  travellers,  and  English  officials  in  the  East, 
that  these  facilities  for  acquiring  the  colloquial  use 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  increased  ? — Yes. 

1 5.679.  And  you  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  teachers  from  Japan,  China  (from  India,  of 
course,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever),  from  Egypt 
and  from  Ai-abia,  to  give  that  instruction  ? — None  at 
all,  I  think.    I  know  nothing  of  China  myself. 

15.680.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  as 
to  the  relation  which  you  think  exists  between  col- 
loquial forms  and  the  classical  development.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  in  order  to  master  the 


classical  form  of  such  a  language  as  Arabic  or  Persian 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  at  the  command  of 
the  student  instruction  in  its  colloquial  forms? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your  question. 
Arabic,  of  course,  is  quite  different  from  Persian. 
What  applies  to  Arabic  would  not  apply  to  Persian. 

15.681.  Would  you  say  that,  in  order  to  give  a 
good  classical  training  in  Arabic  the  student  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  familiarising  himself  with  col- 
loquial Arabic  ? — It  would  be  better,  certainly.  It  is 
not  essential,  because  we  have  scholars  in  classical 
Arabic  in  this  country,  well-known  men,  who  are 
thoroughly  up  in  the  classical  literature  of  Arabic; 
but  it  is  my  theory  that  a  man  does  not  understand  a 
language  properly  from  merely  knowing  it  by  sight. 
If  he  were  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  it  also,  he 
would  appreciate  it  more,  and  understand  it  better. 

15.682.  You  referred  to  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his 
studies  in  modern  Greek  ? — Yes. 

15.683.  He,  I  understand  you  to  say,  not  being  a 
classical  scholar,  learnt  Modern  Greek  ? — He  was  not  a 
classical  scholar  when  he  learnt  Modern  Greek. 

15,684  Would  you  say  that  a  classical  scholar  would 
be  a  better  scholar  for  a  knowledge  of  Romaic  ? — I  do 
not  know  if  my  opinion  is  really  of  value  upon  that. 
I  rather  think  he  would.  If  I  have  to  form  a  theory  I 
say  I  think  he  would.    Of  course  I  may  be  wrong. 

15.685.  Then  with  respect  to  Arabic,  with  which  I 
believe  you  have  the  greatest  familiarity  ? — Yes. 

15.686.  Which  way  should  I  take  your  opinion  to 
be,  that  a  man  would,  or  that  he  would  not  be  a  better 
classical  Arabic  scholar  for  a  knowledge  of  modern 
colloquial  Arabic? — Certainly  a  better  scholar. 

15.687.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  respect  to 
Persian  ? — It  would  not  apply  to  Persian,  because  the 
modern  Persian  is  ancient  Persian  almost  unchanged, 
with  an  admixture  of  Arabic.  They  bring  in  Arabic 
words  in  enormous  numbers,  and  they  bring  in  Arabic 
phrases,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  change.  There  is 
not  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  Persian 
that  there  is  between  ancient  and  modern  Arabic. 

15.688.  You  view  is  directed,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
the  University  side,  and  not  to  the  merely  mercantile 
side  of  this  matter  ? — I  want  to  see  a  thorough  know- 
ledge given ;  and  in  giving  a  thorough  knowledge, 
such,  I  may  say,  as  one  may  acquire  of  Italian  or 
French,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

15.689.  But  independently  of  its  mere  mercantile 
value  you  would  say,  I  understand,  that  a  knowledge 
of  colloquial  Arabic  would  make  the  scholar  of 
classical  Arabic  a  better  Arabic  scholar  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  we  could  understand  and  appreciate  Chaucer 
much  more  than  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  who 
began  his  English  by  learning  the  language  of  Chaucer 
before  our  modern  tongue. 

15.690.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  with  respect  to 
Chairs  in  Arabic  instituted  or  maintained  at  a  Uni- 
versity centre  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  Arabic  teaching  should  take  care  that 
the  classical  is  supplemented  by  the  colloquial  ? — 
Quite  so. 

15.691.  But  if  this  Commission  finds  it  is  beyond 
its  scope  or  function  to  go  into  detailed  recommenda- 
tions of  that  kind,  you  would  be  satisfied  if  they 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Arabic  Chair 
simply,  and  left  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  University 
to  work  it  out  on  the  lines  you  indicate  ? — If  they 
only  appointed  an  Arabic  Chair  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  provided  elsewhere,  it  would  give 
very  little  if  any  assistance  towards  modern  Arabic, 
and,  unless  it  is  modern  Arabic,  it  would  be  of  little  use. 

15.692.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  your 
view  is  directed  to  cultivating  among  the  mercantile 
classes  and  the  Government  services  a  knowledge  of 
modern  Arabic,  or  whether  it  is  directed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Arabic  as  a  subject  of  study  in  and  for 
itself? — The  former,  I  think,  decidedly. 

15.693.  And  not  the  latter  at  all? — Yes;  the  lat- 
ter will  be  immensely  benefited  by  it  indirectly  and 
necessarily. 
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15.694.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Professor  Pal- 
mer, I  suppose,  has  a  good  knowledge  of  modern 
Arabic  ? — I  cannot  say. 

15.695.  He  had  so  good  a  knowledge  that  he  passed 
as  an  Arabian.  He  was  indistinguishable  by  the 
Arabians  from  an  Arab? — I  did  not  know  that. 

15.696.  And  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  modern 
Arabic  without  going  out  of  England,  I  thick  ? — I 
think  that  is  hardly  credible. 

15.697.  He  had  extreme  facility  in  acquiring  lan- 
guages ? — He  had,  I  believe,  very  great  facility  in 
acquiring  languages;  but  I  do  not  think  that  what 
you  say  is  quite  possible. 

15.698.  I  think  it  is? — A  European,  perhaps,  might 
be  taken  by  the  Arabs  for  an  Oriental,  because  there 
are  so  many  varieties. 

15.699.  He  travelled  as  an  Arabian  ? — Richard 
Burton,  who  had  an  exceptionally  good  knowledge  of 
colloquial  Arabic,  travelled  in  Arabia ;  but  he  took 
care,  when  he  went  into  Arabia,  to  give  himself  out 
as  an  Afghan,  because  there  are  faults  of  pronuncia- 
tion which  no  European  can  get  over ;  and  he  hoped 
he  would  be  put  down  by  the  Arabs  as  an  Afghan. 
He  said  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  European  to  try  and 
pass  as  an  Arab. 

15.700.  There  are  varieties  of  dialects  ? — Yes. 


15.701.  So  the  knowledge  of  one  dialect  would  not 
assist  very  much  ? — Yes,  it  would  assist  immensely. 
There  is  not  such  a  difference  as  that.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  oneself  understood. 

15.702.  But  you  doubt  whether  an  Englishman 
would  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  modern  Arabic  as 
would  be  useful  to  him  on  the  various  occasions  on 
which  he  might  be  abroad  ? — He  will  not  acquire  that 
much  unless  he  learns  from  a  veal  Arab. 

15.703.  (Lord  Be  ay.)  I  understand  that  the  teach- 
ing would  be,  not  only  by  iectures,  but  that  you  lay 
stress  on  the  teachers  of  this  modern  Arabic  holding 
conversation  with  individual  students? — He  must  do 
so  to  beof  any  use.  He  must  have  two  or  three  pupils 
at  a  time,  not  more,  and  give  individual  instruction. 
Lectures  to  classes,  which  are  given  for  instruction  in 
the  colloquial,  are  almost  useless. 

15,701.  (Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
might  even  now  be  a  very  good  career  for  an  accom- 
plished young  Arab  to  come  and  settle  in  England. 
He  would  get  a  great  deal  of  work  as  a  private  tutor  ? 
— 1  doubt  whether  the  right  man  exists  at  present. 
They  want  training  for  it  . 

15,705.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ? — 
Nothing  more,  I  think. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.. 


Thirty-sixth  Day. 


Thursday,  November  24th,  1892. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  E^ 

The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.L,  LL.D.  ' 
Sir  Wm.  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  Geo.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Geo.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 


COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D, 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Secretary. 


Richard  Penning' 

15.706.  (Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  ?■ — Yes. 

15.707.  Could  you  tell  us  shortly  something  about 
that  Association.  First,  I  will  ask  you  when  it  was 
established  ?— It  was  established  in  1825  and  was 
incorporated  by  Charter  originally  about  the  year 
1831.  If  I  may  hand  the  Supplement  to  the  Calendar 
to  you,  it  will  probably  assist  you  very  much.  You 
will  find  the  history  of  our  Society  from  the  beginning 
in  that  book.  And  I  think  some  account  of  it  was  also 
given  you  by  Mr.  Crackanthorpe. 

15.708.  What  was  it  originally  founded  for  ?  Was 
it  for  the  sake  of  holding  examinations,  or  did  that 
come  subsequently  ? — That  came  subsequently.  The 
Society  was  established  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
members  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
legal  knowledge  and  taking  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  profession  at  large,  watching  legislation,  and 
generally  seeing  that  anything  that  affected  the  pro- 
fession was  considered  by  somebody  who  would  take 
care  of  the  interest-1  of  members. 

15.709.  It  was  always  confined  to  solicitors,  of 
course  ?— Yes,  it  was  always  confined  to  solicitors. 


in,  Esq.,  examined. 

15.710.  Did  you  begin  to  examine  about  1836  ? — 
Yes.  First  of  all  the  judges  reserved  to  themselves 
and  alone  had  the  power  of  examining.  Prior  to  the 
year  1877  they  only  used  us  as  a  means  of  assisting 
themselves  in  the  examination  of  solicitors,  but  in 
1877  power  was  given  to  us  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
conduct  those  examinations  ourselves,  and  they  are 
now,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Supreme  Court  entirely  under  our  control. 

15.711.  LTp  to  that  time  there  was  no  regular  ex- 
amination, and  nothing  was  required  for  a  solicitor 
except  to  have  been  articled  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  ? — Yes,  examination  was  commenced  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1836. 

15.712.  Compulsory  ?— Yes,  compulsory  examina- 
tion. It  is  only  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tion that  changed  in  1877,  when  full  power  was  given 
to  us,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

15.713.  With  regard  to  the  final  examination,  you 
are  all  powerful,  but  with  regard  to  the  previous  ex- 
aminations there  is  a  right  of  appeal,  is  there  not,  or 
i.u«'S  the  right  of  appeal  extend  all  through  ? — If  the 
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  15,714.  Who  has  a  complete  power  to  over-rule  or 

to  admit  a  man  without  examination  at  all? — He 
would  no  doubt  consider  whether  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  had  refused  to  admit  a  man  were  sufficient. 
He  could  not  dispense  entirely  with  examination.  He 
could  only  say,  "I  think  this  particular  candidate 
"  has  passed  your  examination,  and  he  ought  to  be 
k'  admitted.  I  think-  he  has  answered  sufficiently 
"  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him,  and  that  1 
"  ought  not  to  refuse  him  a  certificate."  Then  he 
also  has  power  to  consider  our  refusal  to  admit  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  moral  fitness.  That  question 
arises  more  frequently  than  the  other;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  appeal  from  our  Society  on  the 
ground  that  the  candidate  had  answered  sufficiently, 
and  that  we  had  refused  to  pass  him  on  a  sufficient 
examination.  Occasionally  it  does  happen,,  though  not 
very  often,  that  a  candidate  whom  we  have  thought 
on  moral  grounds  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  soli- 
citor appeals.  But  that  is  very  rare.  We  have  had 
a  case  recently  where  we  felt 'compelled  to  refuse  a 
man  his  certificate  on  that  ground.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  he  has  not  appealed,  but  he  has  the  power  of 
doing  so. 

1.5,715.  You  have  four  sets  of  examinations  ? — Yes. 

15.716.  The  preliminary  examination  is  held  in 
different  parts  of  t he  countrv  ? — Yes. 

15.717.  l!ut  the  examinations,  as  a  rule,  are  held 
at  the  Society's  Hall  in  London  ?— Yes.  Perhaps 
I  may  sav  that  the  preliminary  examination  is  an 
examination  in  general  knowledge,  not  in  law  ;  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  man  has 
had  what  we  think  is  a  suitable  education  for  a  soli- 
citor. 

15.71m.  What  subjects  generally  does  that  exami- 
nation deal  with?— They  will  be  found  at  page  105  of 
the  Supplement  to  the  Calendar. 

15.719.  "  1.  Writing  from  dictation.  2.  Writing 
"  a  short  English  composition.  3.  (a.)  The  first  four 
"  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound  :  the 
"  Rule  of  Three,  and  Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions. 
"  (4.)  Algebra  up  to  and  inclusive  of  Simple  Equa- 
"  (ions  and  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid.  4.  Greo- 
"  graphy  of  Europe  and  History  of  England.  5.  Latin, 
"  Elementary,  (i.  And  any  two  languages  to  be 
"  selected  by  the  candidate  out  of  the  following 
"  six,  namely:— (1)  Latin;  (2)  Greek— Ancient" 
"  (3)  French  ;  (  I)  German  ;  (5)  Spanish  ;  (6)  Italian." 
In  fact  it  is  about  equal  to,  or  rather  more  than  a 
Little-Go  would  be  at  the  Universities  ? — About  equal, 
I  should  think  to  that.  Your  Lordship  will  see  what 
follows  :— "  With  reference  to  the  subjects  numbered 
"  3  and  G,  no  candidate  is  obliged  to  take  up  Algebra 
"  or  Euclid  (No.  34),  but  if  any  candidate  elects  to 
"  do  so,  he  may  take  up  these  with  one  only  of  the 
"  languages  (No.  6)."  That  was  a  regulation  in- 
troduced by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  who  has  to 
approve  these  regulations. 

15.720.  So  that  it  would  be,  in  fact,  practically 
equal  to  a  Little-Go  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

15.721.  There  are  several  means  of  escaping  this 
preliminary  examination  ? — Ye«. 

15.722.  A  large  number,  I  see  ? — Yes,  a  very  large 
number. 

15.723.  "  Bachelors  of  Arts,  or  Bachelors  of  Law, 
"  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  London, 
"  and  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
"  Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Law,  or  Doctors  of 

Law  in  any  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  Hono- 
"  rary  degrees  are  not  within  the  following  exceptions. 
"  Utter  Barristers  in  England.  Persons  who  have 
"  passed  the  above  examinations."  In  fact  there  are 
an  immense  number  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  numerous. 

15.724.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  satisfy  yourselves 
that  the  candidate  has  had  a  good  foundation,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  general  knowledge  ? — 
That  is  what  we  want,  and  we  frequently  recommend 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  cases  that  do  not  come 


within  this  list,  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary 
examination  where  we  find  that  a  student  has  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  way  indicated  here,  had  a  good  general 
education. 

15,725.  The  intermediate  examination  comes  next. 
That  is  more  technical,  J  suppose  ? — That  is  an  exa- 
mination on  Stephen's  Commentaries  entirely.  It  is 
on  the  book,  or,  rather,  on  portions  of  the  book,  not 
on  the  whole.  These  are  specimens  of  the  questions 
at.  the  different  examinations.  They  are  the  questions 
in  the  preliminary,  intermediate,  final,  and  honours 
(handing  same  to  the  Chairman'). 

15,72(i.  The  final  examination  is  rather  a  test  of 
practical  skill  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  examination  not  from 
books,  but  upon  law  generally,  that  is  to  say,  what  we 
(rail  Real  Property,  and  Conveyancing,  Equity,  Common 
Law,  (that  is  to  say  the  law  ;is  practised  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division)  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty, 
and  criminal  law  ami  practice  and  proceedings  before 
magistrates.  But  although  that  .seems  comprehensive 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  pass  that  he. 
should  answer  or  pass  in  every  division;  he  may  get 
the  requisite  number  of  marks  in  two  or  three,  and 
every  mark  that  he  gets  in  any  subject  will  tell. 

15.727.  What  sort  of  numbers  generally  succeed  as 
compared  with  those  who  fail  ? — I  will  give  you  the 
figures,  I  can  give  you  them  for  the  year  1892.  In 
the  pi eliminary  examination  in  February  the  number 
of  candidates  was  130;  85  passed,  36  were  postponed, 
and  9  were  absent  or  withdrew.  In  May  the 
number  of  candidates  was  154  ;  98  passed,  47  were 
postponed,  and  9  were  absent  or  withdrew. 

15.728.  <:  Postponed  "  means  practically  that  they 
were  plucked  ? — Yes,  postponed  means  plucked.  In 
July  the  number  of  candidates  was  147;  83  passed, 
48  were  postponed,  and  16  were  absent  or  withdrew. 
In  October  the  number  of  candidates  was  148  ;  93 
passed,  48  were  postponed,  and  7  were  absent  or 
withdrew. 

15.729.  Roughly  speaking,  about  two-thirds  passed  ? 
— Yes,  about  two-thirds. 

15.730.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  an 
honours  examination  ? — Yes.  The  figures  I  have  just 
given  you  refer  to  the  preliminary  examination  in 
general  knowledge.  I  will  <*ive  you  the  intermediate, 
final,  and  honours.  In  the  intermediate  the  examina- 
tion is  in  Stephen's  Commentaries — hall-way  through 
the  articled  clerk's  career  in  a  solicitor's  office.  In 
the  intermediate  examination  in  January  1892  the 
number  of  candidates  was  152  ;  106  passed,  36  were 
postponed,  and  10  were  absent  or  withdrew.  In 
April  the  number  of  candidates  was  157  ;  134  passed, 
19  were  postponed,  and  4  were  absent  or  withdrew. 
In  June  the  number  of  candidates  was  209;  163 
passed,  39  were  postponed,  and  7  were  absent  or 
withdrew.  In  November  the  number  of  candidates 
was  201  ;  163  passed,  33  were  postponed,  and  5  were 
absent,  or  withdrew. 

15.731.  A  good  many  more;  passed  that  examination 
in  proportion  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  more.  Your  Lord- 
ship sees  that  is  an  examination  in  portions  of  one 
book.  Therefore  an  articled  clerk  with  any  reason- 
able amount  of  attention  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  that 
examination.  Then  in  the  final,  which  is  the  most 
important  examination  of  all,  in  January  1892,  the 
number  of  candidates  was  219 ;  149  passed,  58  were 
postponed,  and  12  were  absent  or  withdrew.  In 
April  the  number  of  candidates  was  161  ;  87  passed, 
66  were  postponed,  and  8  were  .absent  or  withdrew. 
In  June  the  number  of  candidates  was  317  ;  212 
passed,  88  were  postponed,  and  17  were  absent  or 
withdrew.  In  November  the  number  of  candidates 
was  243 ;  165  passed,  65  were  postponed,  and  13 
were  absent  or  withdrew.  With  regard  to  the  honours 
examination  I  ought  to  say  that  that  is  of  course  a 
voluntary  examination.  No  one  need  come  up  for 
honours  unless  he  pleases.  In  January  1892,  81 
gave  notice  for  the  examination  for  honours,  3  were 
put  into  the  first  class,  and  they  were  placed  in  order 
of  merit. 
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15,732.  Three  out  of  81  ?— Yes.    I  should  perhaps 
explain  that  out  of  the  81  several  probably  would  not 
qualify  for  the  honours  examination.    The  process  is 
they  give  notice.    They  go  through  the  examination 
the  day  but  one  after  the  final  examination  is  over,  and 
they  run  the  risk  of  not  having  qualified  for  honours  at 
the  final  examination.    We  require  that  at  the  final 
examination  a  man  should  have  obtained  a  certain 
number  of  marks,  otherwise  his  papers  for  honours 
will  not  be  looked  at.    Therefore  probably  it  may 
be  (I  have  not  the  figures)  that    out   of  the  81 
several  had  not  qualified  at  the  final  examination 
and  therefore  their  papers  in  that  case  would  not 
be  looked  at.     Out  of  the  remainder,  those  who 
did    qualify,    3    were    put    in   the    first   class  in 
order  of  merit,  13  were  put  in  the  second  class  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  3  were  put  in  the  third  class 
in  alphabetical  order.    We  only  put  them  in  order  of 
merit  in  the  first  class.    With  regard  to  the  three 
prize  men,  that  is  to  say,  those  in  the  first  class,  the 
first  in  order  of  merit  took  the  Clement's  Inn  prize, 
value  10  guineas,  and  the  Daniel  Reardon  prize,  value 
25  guineas.    The  second  prizeman  in  the  first  class 
got  the  Clifford's  Inn  prize,  value  10  guineas,  and  the 
John  Mackrell  prize,  value  12/.  10s.    Perhaps  I  may 
explain  to  your  Lordship  here  that  the  John  Mackrell 
prize  is  not  a  prize  which  a  man  gets  on  account  of 
his  general  knowledge  of  law,  but  for  the  answers 
which  he  gives  to  questions  upon  practical  matters  of 
business.    He  is  asked  what  would  you  do  in  a  par- 
ticular state  of  circumstances  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  are  the  men  who  really  have  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  a  solicitor  apart  from 
knowledge  of  law.    In  this  case  the  second  man  in 
the  first  class  got  the  John  Mackrell  prize.    All  the 
men  in  the  second  and  third  classes  received  certifi- 
cates only  that  they  had  passed  in  honours — passed 
with  distinction.    That  was  the  January  examination. 
In  April  the  number  who  fgave  notice  for  honours 
was   49.     3  were  put  in  the  first  class,  7  in  the 
second  class,  and  6  in  the  third  class.    Of  the  3  in 
the  first  class,  the  first  got  the  Clements'  Inn  prize 
and  the  Daniel  Reardon  prize,  the  second  got  the 
Clifford's  Inn  prize,  and  the  third  got  the  New  Inn 
prize  which  is  of  the  value  of  5  guineas,  and  the  John 
Mackrell  prize.    In  June  1892,  105  gave  notice  to 
go  in  for  honours,  2  were  placed  in  the  first  class, 
7  in  the  second  class,  and  l7  in  the  third  class.  Of 
the  two  men  in  the  first   class  the  first  got  the 
Clement's  Inn  prize,  and  the  Daniel  Reardon  prize  ; 
and  the  second  got  the  Clifford's  Inn  prize.  Those 
in  the  second  and  third  class  received  the  ordinary  cer- 
tificates of  merit  and  one  of  them  got  the  John  Mackrell 
prize.    The  November  examination  in  honours  is  not 
yet  concluded,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures  at 
the  present  moment.    It  may  be  convenient  to  your 
Lordship  that  I  should  mention  now  that  in  addition 
to  the  prizes  which  I  have  mentioned  special  prizes 
are  given  at  the  end  of  every  year  which  are  open 
to  all  candidates — "The  Scott  Scholarship,  for  the 
"  candidate  best  acquainted  with  the  Theory,  Prin- 
"  ciples,  and  Practice  of  Law."    The  Broderip  prize 
"  — for  the  candidate  who  has  shown  himself  best 
"  acquainted  with  the  Law   of  Real  Property  and 
"  the   Practice  of  Conveyancing,  and  has  attained 
4 '  honorary    distinction."      Then    there    are  some 
local  prizes.     There  is  the  Timpron  Martin  prize 
for  candidates  from  Liverpool  and  the  John  Atkinson 
prize  for  candidates  from  Liverpool   or  Preston — 
"  the  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal,  founded  by  Mr. 
"  Timpron  Martin,  of  Liverpool  ;  and  is  awarded  to 
"  the  candidate  from  Liverpool  who  shows  himself 
'i  best  acquainted  with  the  Law  of  Real  Property  and 
"  Practice  of  Conveyancing,  otherwise  passed  a  satis- 
"  factory  examination,  and  attained  honorary  distinc- 
"  tion,  the  Council  have  awarded  to  him  the  prize, 
"  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  founded  by  Mr.  John 
"  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool."    The  Birmingham  Law 
Society  have  founded  a  prize   for  candidates  from 
Birmingham,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  value  10/. 
Then  there  is  the  Stephen  Heelis  prize  for  candidates 
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from  Manchester  or  Salford — "  For  the  candidate  from 
"  Manchester  or  Salford,  who  passed  the  best  exami- 
"  nation,  and  attained  honorary  distinction,  consisting 
"  of  a  gold  medal."  Would  your  Lordship  now  think 
it  convenient  to  pass  to  our  new  system  of  teaching  ? 

15.733.  When  was  that  established  ?— It  was  esta- 
blished last  month.  I  should  perhaps  explain  that  up 
to  October  last  there  was  a  system  of  lectures  and 
classes  for  students  who  were  coming  up  for  their 
final  examination,  the  lecturers  generally  being  barris- 
ters, but  sometimes  solicitors  also,  and  there  was  also 
a  Reader  who  lectured  ana*  gave  instruction  to  students 
who  were  going  up  for  their  intermediate  examination, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  their  career. 
The  numbers  at  those  lectures  had  fallen  off  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  felt  by  the  Council  to  be  quite 
useless  to  continue  them.  The  numbers  were  ex- 
tremely small.  I  have  given  them  in  the  paper  which 
is  before  your  Lordship.  They  were  so  small  that  we 
felt  that  for  some  reason  or  other  we  were  not  doing 
the  articled  clerks  the  service  that  we  ought  to  do 
during  the  course  of  their  articles ;  so  after  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  the  Council  established  a  new 
system  of  teaching.  This  is  the  prospectus  (lianding 
same  to  the  Chairman). 

15.734.  This  was  issued  a  few  months  ago,  was  it  ? 
— That  was  issued  at  the  end  of  October  1892. 

15.735.  Will  you  give  us  the  substance  of  it 
shortly  ? — The  idea  that  we  had  was  that  with  the 
assistance  of  three  tutors  who  have  been  appointed, 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  articled  clerks  from 
the  beginning  of  their  career  when  they  enter  soli- 
citors' offices  in  reading,  and  in  preparing  themselves 
for  what  is  before  them. 

15.736.  Had  they  of  their  own  accord  before  you 
made  this  change,  been  accustomed  to  have  Readers 
for  themselves — what  are  commonly  called  private 
coaches  ? — A  very  considerable  number  of  them, 
particularly  the  men  who  were  going  in  for  honours. 
A  very  large  number  went  to  coaches,  the  reason 
being  that  the  examinations,  particularly  the  final 
examination,  has  been  stiffened  up  a  good  deal  of  late 
years.  In  my  time  it  was  rather  considered  to  be  a 
reflection  upon  a  man  if  he  got  assistance  to  pass  his 
final  examination,  but  the  final  examination  of  my 
day  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now, 
and  if  an  articled  clerk  had  asked  me  before  we 
established  this  new  system  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  get  assistance,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  any  rate  in  a  large  number  ot 
cases,  I  should  have  ventured  to  say  that  he  should 
not  get  assistance. 

15.737.  He  did  not  get  the  assistance  that  he 
required  from  the  lectures  ? — No. 

15.738.  They  were  of  no  use  to  him  ? — At  any  rate 
that  was  his  view,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  agree 
in  the  view. 

15.739.  Then  the  students  left  off  attending  the 
lectures  and  had  coaches  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

15.740.  You  in  your  change  tried  to  adapt  your- 
selves to  what  they  had  already  been  taught,  and  to 
supply  them  with  really  good  coaches  ? — Yes,  ct 
course,  subject  to  this  observation  ;  we  do  not  wish, 
and  our  strong  desire  is  not  to  encourage  anything  in 
the  nature  of  cramming.  It  is  fair  to  the  coaches 
from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  way  in  which 
they  conduct  their  business,  to  say  that  they  do  not 
cram  in  the  sense  of  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by 
cramming.  Their  system,  I  think,  is  a  very  efficient 
system,  and  personally  from  my  knowledge  of  it  I 
have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  it.  Our  object  has 
been  to  establish  some  system  which  will  prevent  the 
necessity  fcr  a  sudden  cram,  with  a  view  to  an  exami- 
nation. We  wish  to  assist  an  articled  clerk  from  the 
moment  he  enters  an  <  ffice ;  we  wish  that  there 
should  be  somebody  to  wliom  he  can  appeal  and  who 
can  guide  him  as  to  his  method  of  reading,  and  how 
mucb  he  can  read  so  that  he  might  utilise  his  time  to 
the  utmost  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  duties  in 
the  office,  which  we  consider  to  be  by  far  the  most 
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R- Pennington,  important  part  of  au  articled  clerk's  education.  At 
Esq.         least,  I  feel  that  strongly. 

15.741.  Would  it  be  quite  impossible  to  do  that  by 
24  Nov.  1892.   lectures  accompanied  by  classes  and  papers  ¥  Do 

you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  good  lecturer  or 
professor  to  give  this  kind  of  training  ?— If  you  call 
the  new  tutors  lecturers,  your  Lordship's  question  is 
answered. 

15.742.  Then  they  do  give  lectures? — No  doubt. 
Men  come  to  them  and  they  hear  a  disquistion 
upon  a  certain  branch  of  law,  but  it  is  done  with 
greater  system,  and  it  is  done  continuously.  The 
other  lectures  were  given  during  a  comparatively 
short  periods  of  the  year.  One  lecturer  was  only 
perhaps  able  to  take  up  one  subject,  but  the  tutors 
having  much  more  time  at  their  disposal  by  taking 
an  articled  clerk  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
during  the  course  of  three  years  they  would  be  able, 
if  they  manage  properly,  to  give  very  much  more 
assistance  than  a  lecturer  pure  and  simple  who  sees 
a  man  during  a  few  weeks  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, then  not  again  until  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  then  not  again  till  the  spring.  The  work  of  the 
tutor  is  continuous. 

15.743.  He  would  be  very  much  in  the  position  of 
a  good  college  tutor  ? — Yes. 

15.744.  This  seems  tome  to  be  a  most  important 
movement.  It  seems  to  me  to  show  that  professor's 
lectures,  as  one  might  call  them,  are  of  very  little 
use  as  compared  with  private  tuition  in  which  there 
is  intimate  relationship  and  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween the  pupils  and  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

15.745.  You  say  practically  you  have  found  that 
that  is  by  far  the  better  way  to  prepare  for  examina- 
tion ?  We  are  rather  anxious  to  avoid  that  sugges- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right,  but  from 
some  inquiries  I  have  made  (and  I  made  them  within 
the  last  few  days  of  October)  I  rather  gathered  that 
the  system  of  lectures  there  is  not  found  to  answer. 

15.746.  And  the  reason  of  the  change  was  because 
you  thought  this  principle  was  the  better  one,  not 
from  any  fault  in  the  lecturers ;  otherwise  you  could 
simply  have  changed  them  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  some 
very  excellent  lecturers.  Perhaps  at  this  point  I  may 
mention,  in  order  that  it  may  be  upon  the  notes,  that 
we  have  already  got  67  pupils  under  the  new  system 
since  the  end  of  October. 

15.747.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  judge  yet 
whether  the  new  system  will  produce  better  results  in 
the  examination  than  the  old  ? — That  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  should  correct  myself.  We  have  67  pupils 
who  have  not  passed  the  intermediate  and  33  who 
have  passed  the  intermediate,  but  have  not  passed 
the  final.  Those  are  the  correct  figures.  So  that,  we 
think,  is  a  very  good  start ;  but  what  the  effect  may 
be  upon  the  examinations  of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
say  yet. 

15.748.  In  addition  to  this  work  you  support 
lectures  and  law  class  throughout  the  country  at 
various  places  ? — Yes. 

15.749.  And  you  are  prepared  to  extend  the  system 
of  law  classes  wherever  there  is  a  demand,  that  is  to 
say,  you  are  prepared  to  extend  the  system  to  other 
places  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes.  We  should 
leave  the  mode  in  which  thev  conduct  their  exami- 
nations to  the  local  societies.  We  should  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  that.  If  they  find  (and  I  believe 
they  do  find  at  Liverpool)  that  their  present  system 
of  lectures  and  what  we  have  called  law  classes 
answers  very  well,  we  should  not  in  any  way  make  it 
a  condition  that  they  should  adopt  our  system  at  all. 

15.750.  You  say  "  the  Council  consider  that  no 
"  merely  theoretical  training  in  law  would  qualify  a 
"  person  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  and  they  would 
"  deprecate  any  interference  with  the  examinations 
"  of  articled  clerks  as  at  present  conducted  by  them." 
That  means  conducted  by  you  ? — That  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  intermediate  and  the  final. 

15.751.  What  you  mean  is  that  no  University 
degree  would  do  instead  of  what  you  give  ? — No. 


15.752.  Therefore  you  would  still  wish  to  keep  in 
your  own  hands  the  admission  to  the  profession  ? — 
Yes. 

15.753.  You  would  be  very  unwilling  that  the 
degree  from  the  University  should  confer  a  qualifi- 
cation.   That  is  what  you  mean  ? — Quite  so. 

1 5.754.  Supposing  a  new  University  to  be  estab- 
lished you  would  be  willing  to  give  them  all  the 
advantages  that  you  give  to  the  existing  University  ? 
— Certainly. 

15.755.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  a  law 
degree  in  the  new  University,  have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  law  degree  attainable  in  London  from  either 
the  existing  University  or  a  new  one  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  desirable.  I  think  there  are  many  students 
who  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
such  a  degree.  My  own  personal  view  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  a  gentleman  coming  into  our  branch  of  the 
profession  should  be  educated  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  that  view,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  general  view 
that  many  students  who  are  going  to  practice  as 
solicitors  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
a  degree  in  the  University. 

15.756.  Would  a  student  do  that  in  preference  to 
devoting  himself  to  taking  honours  with  you  ? — I 
think  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  men  who  would 
take  degrees  at  the  University,  would  be  men  who 
would  get  honours  at  our  examination.  I  should 
think  that  is  the  class  of  men  who  would  probably 
like  to  take  a  degree  at  the  University. 

15.757.  But  they  would  have  to  choose  between  the 
two  ? — We  should  not  interfere. 

15.758.  At  what  sort  of  age  do  the  candidates 
generally  go  in  for  their  final  examination  with  you  ? 
— As  a  rule  men  who  have  not  taken  a  degree  at  the 
University,  and  who  have  not  matriculated  are  now 
articled  at  about  the  age  of  17.  If  they  have  not 
matriculated  or  taken  a  degree,  they  serve  five  years 
as  articled  clerks  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  a  few 
months  before  the  end  of  their  articles,  they  can  go 
through  the  final  examination  and  through  the  exami- 
nation for  honours. 

15.759.  They  would  then  be  about  22  ? — Yes. 

15.760.  Would  a  man  after  that  be  able  to  begin 
business.  Lie  would  not  care  to  go  for  a  University 
degree  after  that,  would  he  ? — I  should  think  it  might, 
be  possible  for  some  men  to  do  both,  so  as  not  to  lose 
time.  I  believe  that  a  large  number  of  articled  clerks, 
particularly  articled  clerks  in  the  country,  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  taking  a  degree 
at  the  University,  but  I  should  think  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  many  articled  clerks  who  might 
like  to  do  it,  and  who  might  be  able  under  some  regu- 
lations to  pass  the  necessary  examination  to  enable 
them  to  take  their  degrees  at  the  University  very 
nearly  about  the  same  time  as  they  would  pass  their 
final. 

15.761.  You  think  that  some  of  your  students  would 
take  advantage  cf  it? — I  think  they  would.  We  have 
had  experience  of  that  in  some  very  distinguished 
members  of  our  profession  who  have  done  it. 

15.762.  From  this  paper  your  attitude  seems  to  be 
rather  that  you  are  not  objecting  to  a  University 
degree  than  that  you  are  very  anxious  for  it? — I  think 
the  attitude  is  rather  this  :  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
Faculty  of  Law,  which  we  assume  there  would  be — in 
fact  the  Gresharn  Charter  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Faculty  of  Law — then  we,  as  having  great 
experience  in  the  practical  part  of  law  should  be 
represented  on  the  Faculty. 

15.763.  You  would  wish  to  be  on  the  Faculty  ? — 
We  should  wish  to  be  on  the  Faculty  to  assist  in  the 
teaching. 

15.764.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion that  they  should  in  fact  be  the  Faculty  ?— I  have 
not  heard  of  that. 

15.765.  That  they  shoidd  fill  the  place  of  the 
Faculty  in  fact  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  had  contemplated  that. 
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1,5,766.  You  used  the  word  "  Faculty  "  in  the  sense 
of  the  general  colled  ion  of  teachers? — Yes. 

15.767.  You  mean  that  your  teachers  should  form 
part  of  the  Faculty  with  others.  Would  that  be  your 
idea  ? — That  we  should  be  represented  by  some  one — 
I  have  not  exactly  considered  whom — but  that  we 
should  be  represented  in  some  way  which  might  be 
arranged  on  that  Faculty  or  body  of  persons. 

15.768.  So  as  to  have  a  voice  in  settling  (he  curri- 
cula, the  examinations,  and  the  syllabuses  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

15.769.  You  have  not  gone  into  any  details  as  to 
how  you  would  like  to  be  represented  ? — No. 

15.770.  Would  you  care  to  be  represented  on  the 
the  Senate  of  the  new  University.  Have  you  a  strong 
wish  for  that  ? — Might  I  be  allowed  to  refer  to  what 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  said  before  the  Privy  Council. 
On  the  application  to  the  Privy  Council  for  this  G-res- 
ham  Charter.  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  on  that  occasion 
appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
He  represents  a  different  interest  now.  He  was  then 
arguing  our  case. 

15.771.  I  think  he  is  quite  willing  now  to  admit 
you?  —  Yes,  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  said,  "Might  I 
"  tell  your  Lordships  very  shortly  what  happened 
"  with  regard  to  the  University  of  London  in  the 
"  approaches  made  to  us  at  the  time  this  Com- 
"  mission  was  sitting,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Com- 
mission which  preceded  the  application  of  the  two 
colleges,  Lord  Selborne's  Commission: — "They  had 
"  no  doubt  a  Faculty  of  Law,  but  they  made  this  offer 
"  to  us  :  will  you  accept  a  seat  on  our  Senate  ?  They 
"  made  a  similar  offer  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
"  tion,  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  (meaning 
"  by  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  from  whom  the  Council 
"  of  Legal  Education  emanates,)  courteously  acknow- 
"  ledged  the  invitation,  and  that  was  all  they  did.  But 
"  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  acceded  to  the  invita- 
"  tion,  and  they  were  willing  to  go  on."  Then  later 
on  he  says  : — "  Of  course  there  remains  this  cardiual 
"  question,  where  are  the  other  bodies  interested  in 
"  the  teaching  of  law.  Where  are  the  Inns  of  Court 
"  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  ?  All  I  can  say 
"  is,  they  are  where  they  were  17  years  ago.  I  speak 
"  as  a  Bencher  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  as  a  member 
(i  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  I  do  not 
"  believe  that  they  who  have  just  remodelled  their 
"  scheme  of  education,  who  have  endeavoured  and  are 
"  endeavouring  now  by  putting  forward  a  new 
"  syllabus,  and  by  appointing  lecturers  and  sub- 
"  lectures,  and  by  otherwise  reconstituting  their 
"  teaching  staff,  to  attract  audiences  to  the  classes, — 
"  I  say  I  do  not  behove  that  they  will  lightly  give  up 
"  their  idea  at  all  events  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
"  threshed  out  in  practice,  which  may  take  some  five 
K  or  six  years,  and  therefore  I  think  any  communica- 
"  tion  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  will  not  result  in  any 

practicable  acquiescence  by  them  in  the  scheme 
"  proposed  by  the  Charter."  That  was  the  view  that 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  put  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
1891.  I  do  not  know  of  course  what  may  have 
happened  since.  I  have  read  the  evidence  that  he 
has  given  before  this  Commission,  and  that  probably 
explains  the  present  attitude  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
But  in  answer  to  your  Lordship's  question,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  not  heard  what  they  intend  or  wish  in  this 
matter. 

15.772.  On  the  behalf  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  you  wish  to  form  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  you  would  not  object  to  representation  on  the 
Senate  ? — No. 

15.773.  In  fact  you  would  like  to  be  connected  with 
the  new  University  of  London  with  regard  to  their 
Faculty  of  Law  ? — Certainly. 

15.774.  You  take  an  interest  in  the  University 
degree,  and  you  think  that  a  good  number  of  your 
students  would  avail  themselves  of  it? — I  think  so. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion.  I  should  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion. 

15.775.  You  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  there 
should  be  a  good  degree  of  law  attainable.    It  would 


be  useful  not  only  to  the  solicitors,  but  to  the  outside  R.Pennington, 
world,  even  people  who  do  not  mean  to  be  barristers  ?  Esq. 
— Yes.    I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  a  man    94  Nov  189'' 
who  is  coming  into  our  branch  of  the  profession  " 
should  receive  as  much  education  as  possible  what- 
ever it  may  be.    I  think  it  is  most  useful 

15.776.  You  have  already  told  me  th*.t  you  would 
not  be  at  all  willing  to  part  with  your  present  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  profession,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
power  of  admitting  candidates  ? — No,  we  should  not. 

15.777.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ? 
Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  think  you  could 
give  us  information  upon  ? — No,  I  think  not.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  anything  that  1 
could  add  which  would  be  useful. 

15.778.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  With  regard  to  this 
new  system  of  education  which  you  have  introduced, 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  introduced  that 
system  with  the  view  of  improving  the  education 
given  ? — Yes. 

15.779.  I  suppose  with  a  view  to  all  the  stages  of 
your  examination,  that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary,  the 
final,  and  honours  ? — No,  not  preliminary,  interme- 
diate, final,  and  honours. 

15.780.  Your  lecturers  before  you  say  were  highly 
qualified  and  capable  if  not  distinguished  men  ? — Yes. 

15.781.  If  I  understood  rightly  what  you  said  just 
now,  the  only  point  in  which  the  teaching  fell  short 
was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it  ? — No,  it  could 
cover  enough  ground,  it  could  not  carry  the  students 
through  the  books  which  they  ought  to  read  in  a  way 
which  they  ought  to  read  in  a  way  which  really  gave 
them  the  assistance  they  wanted  or  the  assistance  they 
ought  to  have.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  would  come 
to  lecture  in  November,  he  would  lecture  from  the 
early  part  of  November,  perhaps  until  the  middle  of 
December,  and  perhaps  the  only  subject  that  he  could 
present  to  the  students  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  would 
be  the  subject  say  of  contracts  alone.  That  is  all  he 
could  do.  Then  the  subject  of  trusts  perhaps  would 
be  presented  by  another  lecturer,  and  that  possibly 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Those  lectures  of  course 
as  far  as  they  went  were  very  useful,  and  a  capable 
man  would  no  doubt  derive  benefit  from  them  ;  but 
it  did  not  assist  articled  clerks  who  generally  only 
attended  those  lectures  for  one  year  at  the  end  of 
their  articles,  when  they  came  to  London.  It  did  not 
give  them  anything  like  the  assistance  that  they  ought 
to  have  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  apart  from  examinations  altogether. 

15.782.  You  mentioned  particularly,  and  I  think 
you  repeat  the  same  thing  now,  that  part  of  the 
weakness  of  that  system  was  that  it  was  not  con- 
tinuous. That  was  your  word.  I  suppose  you  mean 
by  that  that  it  did  not  last  all  the  year  round,  that,  in 
short,  there  was  a  smaller  amount  of  teaching 
throughout  the  whole  year  (and  unequally  distributed) 
than  you  thought  desirable  ?— Certainly.  And  in 
addition  to  that,  the  articled  clerks  only  as  a  rule 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  lecturers  during 
their  last  year.  The  country  men  who  come  up  to 
London  offices  during  the  last  year  of  their  articles 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  this  system  of  lecturing 
except  during  that  year.  That,  according  to  our 
view,  was  wholly  insufficient  as  a  method  of  education. 
We  wished  that  they  should  be  assisted  during  the 
whole  say  five  years  of  their  articles,  that  from  the 
very  beginning  they  should  be  put  upon  the  right 
road,  told  how  to  go  on,  and  how  to  get  into  their 
minds  all  the  knowledge  they  should  possess. 

15.783.  Then  it  comes  to  this:  that  it  is  an'in- 
sufficiency  of  time  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  insufficiency  of 
time,  and  I  think  also  the  method  is  imperfect.  It. 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  a  mere  lecture 
of  an  hour  with  perhaps  a  few  questions  put  after- 
wards to  two  or  three  men,  or  four  men,  who  wished 
to  be  questioned.  It  was  wholly  insufficient  as  a 
system  of  education. 

15.784.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  in  the  first 
place  they  gave  few  subjects  :  that  they  did  not  take 
the  students  over  the  whole  of  the  subjects  which  you 
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R  t'ennhujlon,  required  for  professional  purposes  ;  and  they  treated 
Esq.  that  subject  rather  in  the  lecturing  than  in  the 
  tutorial  mode  ? — Yes. 

jlMov.  1892.  15,785.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  took  a 
too  scientific  view  of  the  subject  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

15.786.  That  instead  of  treating  a  great  number  of 
parts  of  your  examination  separately  they  took  up  one 
subject  like  contracts  or  any  other,  and  taught  it  in  a 
scientific  and  theoretical  way,  and  that  your  students 
could  not  afford  the  time,  as  articled  clerks,  to  give 
to  that  sort  of  scientific  treatment  of  the  question  ? — 
You  would  see,  if  I  might  mention  it  again,  that  a 
man  comes  up  to  lecture  in  November,  and  he  lectures 
till  the  middle  of  December  ;  he  has  only  a  very 
limited  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal ;  he  lectures 
once  a  week ;  in  that  course  it  is  found  that  he  can 
only  deal  with  say  the  subject  of  contracts  alone. 
He  takes  the  men  through  that  subject  as  well  as  he 
could  be  expected  to — very  often  extremely  well. 
But  there  it  ends.  So  far  as  regards  the  articled 
clerk  who  is  attending  that  lecture  that  is  all  he  hears 
from  that  lecturer.  Then  another  lecturer  will  take 
him  through  another  subject,  perhaps  the  subject  of 
trusts,  only.  He  will  give  him  a  very  good  series  of 
lectures  on  that  subject,  but  that  does  not  cover  the 
ground,  and  the  articled  clerks  found  that  out.  They 
of  course  wished,  taking  the  case  of  the  final,  to  be 
taken  through  the  different  books  which  would  be 
useful  to  them,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
the  examination,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  having 
imparted  to  them  the  knowledge  which  of  course 
every  solicitor  ought  to  have. 

15.787.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lecturers  gave  too 
much  detail  on  a  few  subjects,  and  were  therefore 
unable  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  subjects  ? — 
Yes. 

15.788.  When  you  said  your  new  system  was 
intended  not  only  not  to  encourage  but  to  discourage 
cram,  what  did  you  mean  by  "  cram  "  ? — I  will  take 
the  case  of  a  man  who  say  three  months  before  his 
examination  having  neglected  to  a  very  great  extent 
his  reading,  as  many  unfortunately  do,  finds  the 
examination  coming  on ;  he  is  bound  to  be  prepared 
for  it,  so  he  sets  to  work  with  the  assistance  of  a 
coach,  and  gets  into  his  head  as  well  as  he  can  what 
he  thinks  will  just  answer  the  purpose. 

15.789.  That  has  reference  to  the  mode  of  learning 
and  preparing  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  not  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
lectures  under  the  old  system  in  the  slightest  degree 
partook  of  the  nature  of  cram  ?  —No. 

15.790.  In  fact,  you  really  mean  that  the  students 
needed  something  more  in  the  nature  of  cram  to 
prepare  them  for  their  examination  in  all  these  various 
subjects  ? — I  should  not  like  to  admit  so  much  as 
that.  In  the  case  I  am  mentioning  no  doubt  a  man 
does  need  it,  because  in  the  course  of  three  months 
he  has  to  prepare  himself  to  pass  the  examination  for 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  gradually  preparing 
himself  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  articles. 

15,701.  But,  however  gradually  preparing  himself, 
the  real  function  is  to  enable  the  student,  as  a  prac- 
tical thing,  to  master  the  whole  of  the  subject  just  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  way  that  would  enable  him  to 
pass  the  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think  the  passing  of 
an  examination  is  by  any  means  the  end  to  be  attained. 
It  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge  to  an  articled  clerk 
irrespective  of  examination  which  he  ought  to  have 
in  order  to  conduct  his  practice  as  a  solicitor  ought  to 
conduct  it. 

15,792.  And  is  it  from  that  point  of  view  that  you 
expect  articled  clerks  to  attend  these  new  lectures  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  did  before  ? — That  is  what 
we  hope.  What  is  in  the  minds  of  articled  clerks  of 
course  I  cannot  say.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  are  not  thinking  very  much  of  the  examinations 
that  they  have  to  pass,  and  say  what  we  please  we 
shall  not  drive  that  notion  out  of  their  heads,  of 
course,  but  we  hope,  nevertheless,  that  if  we  do  suc- 


ceed in  fully  establishing  this  system,  we  shall  get 
into  the  minds  of  the  articled  clerks  as  they  go  on 
gradually  the  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  be 
acquiring  every  year  of  their  articles,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  they  will  be  much  more  efficient  solicitors, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  able  to  pass  their 
examinations  without  anything  in  the  nature  of  cram. 

15.793.  They  may  be  attending  the  lectures  with 
the  view  mainly  to  pass  examinations,  and  you  think 
you  will  be  able  to  delude  them  into  obtaining  or 
getting  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  they  do  not  desire  ? — I  suppose  an 
articled  clerk  if  asked  would  not  say  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  obtain  knowledge,  but  I  agree  that  an 
articled  clerk,  as  a  rule,  has  more  in  his  mind  the 
nassing  of  the  examination  than  he  has  of  receiving 
knowledge  in  the  way  in  which  we  wish  to  impart  it. 

15.794.  At  any  rate  your  object  and  motive  is  that 
the  education  should  be  improved  and  not  merely  the 
examination  prepared  for,  and  if  your  system  of 
working  were  to  turn  out  in  another  way,  and  you 
found  increased  cram  and  decreased  education,  you 
would  be  the  first  persons  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ? — I 
could  not  say,  of  course,  what  the  Council  might  be 
inclined  to  do,  but  personally  I  should  drop  it. 

15.795.  Your  figures  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
paper.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  67  preparing 
for  the  intermediate  examination  and  33  preparing 
for  the  final  examination  ? — Yes. 

15.796.  Tke  intermediate  examination,  you  inform 
us,  consists  entirely  of  examinations  in  portions  of  a 
particular  book  ? — Yes. 

15.797.  Is  it  not  essential  that  a  course  of  tutorial 
instruction  in  parts  of  a  particular  book  must  be 
entirely  of  a  cram  nature  and  not  of  a  general  educa- 
tional nature?  —  With  submission  I  should  have 
thought  not.  I  should  have  thought  if  I  had  wished 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Stephen's  Commentaries, 
which  is  the  book  I  am  referring  to,  that  I  ought  to 
commence  a  systematic  reading  of  that  book  in  the 
nature  of  a  study  of  the  book,  but  not  that  I  should 
cram  the  book  in  the  way  that  I  should  if  I  were 
driven  close  upon  my  examination  and  had  to  take 
it  up  and  pick  out  what  I  thought  would  be  useful  in 
the  examination  and  learn  that  off  by  heart.  I  should 
have  thought  that  was  a  different  thing. 

15.798.  At  any  rate,  the  teacher  is  a  guide  for 
getting  up  that  book  ? — Yes. 

15.799.  For  how  long  a  time  do  you  think  they 
would  be  attending  a  year  ? — If  a  five-year  man  two 
and  a  half  years. 

15.800.  Take  the  intermediate  man.  How  long  do 
you  contemplate  a  man  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
attending  a  class  in  Stephen's  Commentaries  ? — If  he 
is  articled  for  five  years  I  think  he  ought  to  be  two 
and  a  half  years. 

15.801.  On  that  one  book  ? — Yes.  For  the  three 
years'  man  one  and  a  half  years ;  for  a  four  years' 
man  two  years.  It  should  be  up  to  the  time  that  he 
has  to  go  up  for  his  intermediate  from  the  time  he  is 
articled. 

(Professor  Sidgwick.)  May  I  intervene  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  think  there  is  a  slight  misunderstanding.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  speaks  of  attending  a  class.  As  I 
understand  you,  the  tuition  begins  with  a  year  of 
instruction  by  correspondence. 

15.802.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  was  just  going  to 
ask  you  upon  that  point.  Part  of  it  is  by  correspond- 
ence. Those  who  are  taught  by  correspondence  are 
apparently  different  from  those  who  are  taught  by 
lectures  afterwards  ? — No,  not  at  all.  The  object  of 
teaching  by  correspondence  is  this.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  a  large  proportion  of  articled  clerks  are  articled 
in  the  country,  and  they  cannot  attend  the  classes  in 
London.  We  only  have  the  classes  at  present  at  the 
Law  Institution.  The  articled  clerks  in  the  country 
cannot  attend  there,  and  we  had  in  some  way  or  other 
to  meet  their  wants.  Therefore  we  felt  that  the 
only  way  to  do  that  was  to  establish  a  system  of  in- 
struction by  correspondence,  that  is  to  say,  the  tutor, 
on  the  application  of  any  articled  clerk  wishing  to 
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have  assistance,  would  tell  him  that  he  must  begin 
with  a  certain  book  on  Stephen's  Commentaries  ;  that 
he  should  read  a  certain  portion  of  that  book  ;  that  he 
should,  if  he  wishes,  correspond  with  him  upon  any 
particular  point  upon  which  he  desires  to  have  advice 
or  information  ;  and  that  upon  that  portion  of  the 
book,  when  read,  he  should  answer  certain  questions 
which  the  tutor  would  transmit  to  him  and  hope  that 
he  will  answer  without  looking  at  the  book,  with  the 
view  of  seeing  what  progress  he  has  made.  That  is 
the  idea  of  tuition  by  correspondence. 

15.803.  Of  course  it  is  not  quite  fully  developed? — 
It  is  not  quite  fully  developed.  I  suspect  it  is  de- 
veloped by  the  existing  coaches. 

15.804.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  student  in  the 
country  who  does  not  come  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  will  be  mainly  guided  with  a 
view  to  the  examination  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  would 
not,  because  no  doubt  the  articled  clerk  is  very  much 
disturbed  in  his  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  examination 
in  front  of  him.  The  right-minded  articled  clerk,  of 
course,  will  understand  that  that  is  not  the  object,  and 
he  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  not,  but  that  we 
wish  to  assist  him  in  gaining  knowledge  in  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  way. 

15.805.  Is  there  not  a  great  danger  in  the  system 
of  correspondence — looking  at  other  systems  of  tuition 
by  correspondence  in  other  subjects — that  it  might 
degenerate  into  a  system  of  giving  of  tips  and  receiv- 
ing them  ? — Giving  tips  for  the  examination,  do  you 
mean  ? 

15.806.  Yes  ? — If  that  was  found  out  the  teacher 
who  gave  the  tips  would  leave. 

15.807.  I  do  not  mean  to  that  extent;  I  mean  tips 
given  by  the  wily  teacher  who  knows  the  sort  of 
thing  that  will  pay  in  examinations  ? — I  can  only  say 
that  if  that  came  to  our  knowledge  the  teacher  would 
take  his  departure. 

15.808.  What  precise  function  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity do  you  propose  should  be  taken  or  suggest  might 
be  taken  by  your  society.  I  understand  you  are 
willing  to  accept  the  examination  of  the  University  ? 
— Yes. 

15.809.  That  of  course  does  not  bring  you  within 
the  sphere  of  the  work  of  the  University  at  ail,  any 
more  than  those  other  bodies  whose  examination  you 
accept  now.  But  what  is  it  you  propose  to  give  to 
the  University  for  the  sake  of  which  the  University 
should  as  a  matter  of  interest  or  of  justice,  or — how 
would  you  like  to  put  it — in  return  for  which  the 
University  should  say,  "  You  are  a  body  who  ought 
"  to  form  a  constituent,  part  of  the  University "? 
What  element  is  it  you  propose  to  contribute  ? — We 
think  if  the  University  is  to  teach  law  we  should  be 
very  useful  from  our  practical  knowledge  of  law, 
which  is  a  knowledge  which  cannot  possibly  be 
obtained  from  any  professor  of  law  who  teaches  what 
I  would  call  the  theory  as  distinguished  from  the 
practice  of  law.  We  think  that  in  that  way  we  might 
be  of  assistance  in  guiding  the  Faculty  in  their  teach- 
ing of  students  who  wish  to  take  a  degree  of  the 
University. 

15.810.  You  mean  to  be  of  assistance  by  means  of 
your  teachers  or  by  means  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  or  council  ? — It  would  be  rather  the 
assistance  which  would  be  given  by  the  gentlemen 
who  should  represent  our  society  upon  this  Faculty  or 
body. 

15.811.  Then  it  is  rather  an  individual  than  a  cor- 
porate matter.  It  is  simply  that  there  are  in  your 
profession  individuals  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
would  be  valuable  to  a  University  ? — I  think  so.  We 
did  not  contemplate  that  any  of  our  teachers  should 
occupy  the  position. 

15.812.  You  have  seen  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  and  the  Gresham  scheme, 
by  means  of  which  the  Faculties  are  to  be  constituted 
out  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

15.813.  You  did  not,  therefore,  propose  that  any  of 
your  teachers  should  be  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  ? — That  was  not  contemplated,  certainly. 


15.814.  What  you  did  contemplate  was  that  your  R.Pennington, 
society  as  a  whole  should  send  some  representation  to  ^s1- 

the  Senate  ? — Yes.  Nov" 1892 

15.815.  There  are  no  examinations  conducted  by   J  

you  of  any  sort  or  kind  which  you  could  consider,  as 

they  now  stand,  of  a  nature  suitable  for  the  examina- 
tion for  a  law  degree  ? — -We  think  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  should  conduct  our  own  what  we  call  legal 
examinations  as  distinguished  from  the  preliminary 
examinations.  We  think  we  ought  to  retain  them, 
that  is  to  say,  the  intermediate  and  the  final. 

15.816.  That  is  not  quite  my  question.  My  ques- 
tion was  whether  any  of  the  examinations  that  you 
now  hold  for  your  own  purposes  are  such  as  could  be 
adopted  by  a  University  as  part  of  the  examination 
for  a  law  degree  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  but  I  should  doubt  (at  least  that  is  our 
feeling)  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  any 
examination  which  takes  place  out  of  our  own  building, 
not  being  under  our  control,  to  be  substituted  for  those 
examinations  which  are  now  held  there. 

15.817.  It  is  not  the  question  of  the  examinations 
which  you  require  for  your  own  profession,  but 
whether  any  of  your  own  professional  examinations 
are  such  as  could  be  accepted  by  a  University  apart 
from  professional  qualification  as  part  of  the  examina- 
tion required  for  a  scientific  law  degree.  You  do  not 
make  that  claim  ? — No,  we  do  not  suggest  that. 

15.818.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  would  be 
the  position  of  affairs  if  the  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  were  to 
establish  a  Faculty  of  Law  as  proposed  in  an  article, 
which  perhaps  you  may  have  read,  by  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  of  this  month. 
Would  you  consider  it  possible  that  such  a  body  could 
conduct  your  examination  ? — We  should  consider  that 
they  could  not  to  our  satisfaction. 

15.819.  If  there  were  to  be  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion or  any  examination  required  as  a  qualification  for 
the  solicitors'  profession,  it  must  be  conducted  either 
by  you  or  with  your  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

15.820.  Therefore  your  claim  is  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  legal  Faculty  to  establish  education,  both  for  the 
Bar  and  for  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the  profession  you 
must  be  constituent  portions  of  that  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

15.821.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  To  put  that  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  examinations  in 
the  University  in  another  point  of  view,  do  you  think 
that  there  could  be  any  combination  between  the 
University  and  your  body  which  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  granting  both  your  license  and  the  degree  ? 
— We  think  not. 

15.822.  Not  a  combination  ? — No,  we  think  not  a 
combination,  the  feeling  of  our  Council  is  that  out- 
present  examination  must  remain,  or  ought  to  remain 
under  their  exclusive  control. 

15.823.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  quite  made 
myself  clear.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  there  was  a  proposal  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  that  the  examinations  in  medicine 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
University  taking  part  in  that  examination ;  that  the 
examination  so  conducted,  would  give  the  license  and 
would  contribute  towards  the  degree;  but  that  the 
colleges,  which  would  correspond  with  your  body 
should  be  able  to  conduct  their  own  licensing  exami- 
nation independently.  So,  you  see,  you  would  have 
the  power  of  conducting  your  own  licensing  examina- 
tion, and,  further,  there  would  be  an  examination 
conducted  by  you,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
University  which  would  subserve  to  the  license  and  to 
the  degree  also,  which  would  be  an  advantage  of  course 
to  your  students;  they  would  not  have  to  pass  quite 
so  many  examinations  ? — If  I  understand  you  correctly 
that  suggestion  would  be,  that  our  examination  should 
be  in  some  way  dispensed  wish. 

15.824.  No  ;  that  the  examinations  should  be  con- 
ducted partly  by  your  own  body,  and  partly  by 
representatives  of  the  University,  the  two  bodies 
arranging  the  curricula  together  and  arranging  the 
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R,  Pennington,  examination,  so  that  there  should  be  in  your  Hall,  con- 
es'-       ducted  by  members  of  your  Society  and  by  members  of 

the  University  combined,  au  examination  which  should 
24  Nov.  1392.  confer  y0ur  i;cense  aild  their  degree  at  the  same  time  ? 

— Upon  that  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feeling  of  our  Council  might 

be  upon  that  point. 

15.825.  That  is  a  point  which  you  have  not  con- 
sidered ? — We  have  not  considered  that. 

15.826.  You  require  a  certain  period  of  study  for 
your  license  ?— An  articled  clerk  has  to  be  articled  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  that  is  the  period. 

15.827.  Do  you  require  any  special  course  of 
education  besides  that  of  being  an  articled  clerk  ? — 
We  require  articled  clerks  to  pass  what  we  call  our 
preliminary  examination  in  general  knowledge,  that  is 
all. 

15.828.  You  require  the  articled  clerks  to  pass  three 
examinations,  the  preliminary,  the  intermediate,  and 
the  final  ? — Yes. 

15.829.  But  do  you  require  them  to  go  through  any 
special  course  of  study  for  those  examinations  ? — No. 

15.830.  They  simply  are  articled,  and  if  they  please, 
simply  then  come  up  for  examination  ? — Certainly. 

15.831.  You  do  not  require  them  to  undergo  any 
special  course  of  instruction  or  attend  any  course  of 
lectures  ? — No. 

15.832.  And  upon  the  whole  you  have  found  former 
lectures  rather  fail  ? — Yes. 

15.833.  That  might  perhaps  have  relation  to  the 
particular  kind  of  study,  legal  study  might  not  be  so 
well  suited  for  what  we  call  professorial  lectures  as 
some  other  branches,  such  as  science,  where  there  is 
more  illustration  ? — Possibly  so. 

15.834.  Therefore  you  tried  the  communication  of 
the  student  with  the  tutors  who  direct  him  and  give 
him  a  certain  amount  to  do  over  a  certain  period,  T 
suppose  that  is  Avhat  the  correspondence  means? — 
Yes. 

15.835.  He  says  «  You,  in  such  a  time,  get  up  such 
a  portion  of  the  book  "  ?— Yes. 

15.836.  Have  you  a  power  of  withdrawing  your 
license;  can  you  take  it  away  when  given.  I  do  not 
know  whether  license  is  the  proper  word  ? — After  a 
candidate  has  been  admitted  as  a  solicitor,  do  you 
mean  whether  he  can  be  removed  from  the  Roll  ? 

15  837.  Yes? — He  can  only  be  removed  from  the 
Roll  by  a  process  which  was  recently  established 
under  the  Act  of  1888.  A  complaint  must  be  made  ; 
it  must  be  tried  practically  by  a  committee  of  our 
body,  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  on 
their  report,  the  Court  will,  if  it  thinks  proper,  remove 
him  from  the  Roll.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  be  removed  from  the  Roll. 

15.838.  He  cannot  be  removed  from  the  Roll  by 
vour  body  without  some  other  assent  ? — No. 

15.839.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  power  really  always  has 
been  in  the  Court  ?— -Yes,  as  regards  that. 

15.840.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Sometimes,  as  we 
know,  there  are  very  discreditable  proceedings,  aad 
under  those  circumstances,  such  a  man  would  be 
removed  ? — Promptly.  As  perhaps  the  Commission 
know,  we  do  see  that  proceedings  are  taken,  and  they 
are  very  promptly  taken,  and  I  should  think  that  no 
solicitor  escapes  who  has  misconducted  himself. 

15.841.  There  are  cases  of  appropriating  moneys 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?— Yes,  as  in  some  other 
professions  also. 

15.842.  So  far  as  the  requirements  for  the  Uni- 
versity go  at  present,  it  is  simply  a  representation  on 
the  Senate  that  you  want.    That  is  all  you  would  care 

for  ?  That  is  all.    As  practical  men  of  business,  and 

having  a  practical  knowledge  of  law,  we  think  we 
might  useful. 

15.843.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  speak  with 
regard  to  the  combination  ? — No,  that  I  should  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  about  at  present. 

15.844.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  From  your  answer  to  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  I  gather  that  your  body  is  now 
undertaking  to  discharge  the  functions  which  were 
iorinerly  discharged  by  coaches  whom  you  now  seek 


to  relieve  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  that  work, 
by  doing  it  yourselves  by  authorised  persons  ? — So 
far  as  the  coaches  conduct  their  business  in  the  way 
in  which  we  hope  to  conduct  ours,  that  would  be  so. 
There  may  be  a  coaching  which  is  really  cramming. 
With  that  we  have  no  sympathy ;  on  the  contrary. 

15.845.  Persons  of  academic  interests  never  have 
any  sympathy  with  cramming,  but,  as  I  think  you 
have  already  pointed  out,  they  cannot  stop  it  ? — It 
may  be  so. 

15.846.  The  practical  problem  as  presented  to  you, 
as  I  understand  from  your  former  answers  was  this ; 
the  lecturers  did  not  do  what  the  articled  clerks  wanted, 
who  said,  "  We  must  be  prepared  for  the  final "  ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  final,  you  instituted 
the  tutorial  system  ? — No,  I  should  not  like  to  put  it 
so. 

15.847.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you  ? — I  en- 
deavoured to  put  it  in  a  different  way.  If  we  thought 
that  this  new  system  was  established  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  articled  clerks  for  examination, 
we  should  never  have  entered  upon  it  at  all.  That 
is  not  the  object  we  had  in  view.  Of  course,  we  are 
conscious  that  examinations  must  be  passed,  and  that 
men  must  prepare  for  examination,  but  our  main 
object  is  to  give  the  men  instruction  from  the  time 
that  they  enter  articles  as  men  ought  to  be  instructed, 
whether  there  was  ■  an  examination  or  not,  with  a 
view  of  becoming  fit  to  practise  in  the  profession  of 
a  solicitor. 

15.848.  Of  course,  the  system  which  you  desire  to 
establish  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  you  would 
endeavour  to  establish  on  the  best  possible  lines,  but, 
to  quote  the  old  proverb,  You  may  take  a  horse  to  the 
water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink  ? — Yes. 

15.849.  The  best  methods  will  always  be  used  by 
the  best  men  ? — Yes. 

15.850.  The  ordinary  men  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the  position,  and 
they  will  do  no  more  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  may 
not,  perhaps,  quite  understand  the  question,  but  I 
think  the  ordinary  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  less  talented 
and  able  men  who  wish  to  become  solicitors  will  be 
more  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  system  even 
than  the  best  men,  because  the  best  men  probably  will 
not  make  use  of  it  at  all ;  they  will  do  as  they  have 
hitherto  done  ;  they  will  pass  their  own  examinations 
by  their  own  reading,  as  some  do  with  very  great 
credit,  without  any  assistance  at  ail. 

15.851.  Judging  from  experience,  do  not  you  think 
the  persons  whom  you  describe  as  persons  likely  to 
take  advantage  of  this  system  will,  in  fact,  demand 
that  the  instruction  should  be  such  as  will  take  them 
through  their  final  ? — Undoubtedly  they  will  expect 
that.  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  that  from  oneself. 
That  will  be  so.  We  only  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  give  them  the  instruction  which  will  residt  in  that, 
and  which  will  at  the  same  time  impart  the  instruction 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

15.852.  This  is  a  very  old  question.  You  are  fami- 
liar with  the  Report  of  1846  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate this  question,  and  you  are  aware  that  the  whole 
of  this  matter  as  to  the  best  method  of  giving  instruc- 
tion was  very  fully  and  carefully  gone  into  by  very 
experienced  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  on 
that  occasion  ? — I  have  not  read  any  account  of  that. 

15.853.  In  fact,  we  have  no  new  question  before 
us  at  all,  but  it  is  a  question  which  was  agitated,  and 
which  will  probably  be  agitated  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  hope  to  put 
an  end  to  ? — Very  likely. 

15.854.  Now  to  come  to  the  practical  methods  in 
which  your  Society  may  co-operate  with  or  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  will  you  allow  me 
to  draw  attention  to  a  question  put  to  you  lately  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  combination  of  examinations.  The 
matter  seems  to  strike  you  as  new,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  you  are  hardly  ready  to  give  an  answer  ? — No, 
I  cannot  give  an  answer. 
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15.855.  But  that  question,  again,  is  not  very  new, 
is  it  ? — I  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  and 
the  Council  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  I 
think. 

15.856.  I  daresay  you  are  also  familiar  with  Lord 
Selborne's  Law  School  Bill  of  1S75,  which  was 
founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  committee 
composed  in  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the  Bar 
and  members  of  your  own  branch  of  the  profession, 
and  I  may  say  that  on  the  Council  I  see  the  names  of 
such  solicitors  as  Burchell,  Clabon,  Cookson,  Farrer, 
Freshfield,  Hollams,  Janson,  Jevons  (Liverpool), 
Lake,  Longbourne,  Marshall  (Leeds),  and  Ryland 
(Birmingham)  ? — Yes,  I  remember  very  well. 

15.857.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  that  that  Bill 
went  a  very  long  way,  further  indeed  than  has  been 
suggested  to  you  to-dayr  in  making  the  examinations 
of  the  proposed  School  of  Law  valuable  and  effective 
both  in  the  call  to  the  Bar  and  for  admission  as  soli- 
citors. By  tbe  16th  and  17th  clauses  of  that  Bill  the 
examinations  were  to  be  accepted  [on  the  one  hand 
by  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  with  a  defensive  provision 
of  this  kind,  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  examination 
which  should  pass  either  the  Inns  of  Court  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  on  the  other, 
it  should  be  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  body  upon  the  Council  ? — Yes. 

15.858.  You  do  not  seem  willing  to  accept  so  much 
as  was  proposed  by  your  predecessors  ? — That  was  in 
1875. 

15.859.  And  the  committee  which  I  mention  was 
in  1873?— Yes. 

15,800.  It  was  an  exceedingly  powerful  organisa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

15.861.  Which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  near 
success  ? — Yes. 

15.862.  Considering  how  far  the  proposal  had  got 
in  that  direction  at  that  time,  is  it  not  possible  that 
something  perhaps  a  little  less  drastic  might  be  carried 
into  effect  now  r — That  was  before  our  Act  of  1877, 
which  gave  us  practically  complete  power  over  our 
own  examinations;  and  our  views  since  1877  with 
regard  to  our  own  examinations  are  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  what  they  were  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act.  We  have  now  got  complete  control  practically 
and  we  desire  to  retain  that  complete  control  so  far  as 
the  intermediate  and  final  examinations  are  concerned. 

15.863.  Without  dispossessing  you  of  that  control, 
may  I  point  out  to  you  th;it  in  the  medical  profession, 
in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  education  is  very  much 
more  systematised  than  in  our  own,  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  for  a  long  time 
exercised  what  are  equivalent  to  statutory  privileges 
in  this  matter.  They  are  absolutely  masters  of  the 
examinations,  but  they  were  not  unwilling;  in  fact;, 
they  consented  to  conduct  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Lonlon  examinations,  in  which  neither 
side  would  part  with  its  responsibility,  but  in  which 
the  inconvenience  of  duplicate  examinations  miglit  be 
avoided  ? — I  should  not  like  personally  to  express  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary  of  that  at  all.  All  I  meant  to 
say  was  that  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  at  the 
present  moment  to  say  what  views  my  Council  might 
take  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  question  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us. 

15.864.  Personally  do  you  see  any  objection  to  such 
a  course  being  taken  ? — At  the  present  moment  I 
should  not  myself  see  that  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion, that  is,  speaking  at  the  moment. 

15.865.  That  would  be  a  practical  course,  you 
think  ? — I  think  so. 

15.866.  And  such  a  course  as  that  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  given  representation  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate's  scheme  upon  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

15.867.  May  I  go  a  little  further  and  ask  this? 
Considering  that  you  represent  the  whole  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Wales,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  entering  into  similar  relations  with  other 


Universities.  Everyone  knows  you  have  very  im-  R.  Pennington, 
portant  bodies  of  solicitors  practising  in  Liverpool,  Esq. 

Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  great  northern   

towns.    Would  you  have  any  objection  to  entering    2*  Nov.  1892. 

into  arrangements  with  the  Victoria  University 

That  is  a  large  question,  and  it  is  really  one  to  whuh 

I  have  not  given  any  consideration.    Before  giving 

an  answer  to  that  question  I  should  prefer  to  have  an 

opportunity  of  considering  it.    I  do  not  know  quite 

what  its  bearings  may  be.    Prima  facie,  and  as  put  by 

you  now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  would  be 

anything  unreasonable  in  that  course;  but  I  sh  mid 

not  venture  to  say  more  at  the  moment. 

15.868.  I  quite  appreciate  your  position  that  you 
have  a  statutory  duty  to  discharge  and  statutory 
powers  which  you  hold,  and  you  cannot  part  with 
those  ? — No. 

15.869.  But  what  I  am  suggesting  is  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  acting  with  a  University  you  might 
tend  to  spread  the  desire  of  a  University  level  of 
education  amongst  the  candidates  for  the  profession, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  practitioner  ? — I  think 
I  quite  follow  you. 

15.870.  And  that  is  a  course  which  you  think  might 
be  practised  with  advantage ;  at  least,  you  see  no 
objection  to  it  ? — Speaking  at  the  moment,  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  that  there  is  any  objection,  but  before  I 
gave  any  deliberate  expression  of  opinion  upon  that 
I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  it 
more  fully.    I  never  have  considered  it. 

15.871.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Are  the  exami- 
nations remunerative  ? — Yes.  The  fees  are  given  in 
the  book  which  is  before  his  Lordship.  It  gives  all 
the  fees  at  all  the  examinations.  It  is  under  the  head 
of  "  Examination"  in  the  index. 

15.872.  That  would  be  a  ground  for  the  Society 
not  being  in  an  way  willing  to  relinquish  the  power  ? 
— The  money  question  is  always  an  important  ques- 
tion in  these  matters. 

(Mr.  Austie.)  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  fees  ? 

15.873.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Can  you  tell  me  the 
amount  you  spend  in  education  as  compared  with  the 
amount  you  receive  in  fees  ? — I  have  got  it  in  our 
accounts.  The  amount  of  fees  we  receive  from 
articled  clerks  leaves  a  very  considerable  deficiency  in 
the  course  of  the  year  in  our  accounts,  because  we 
charge  the  articled  clerks  not  only  expenses  which  are 
incurred  directly  in  connexion  with  them,  but  we 
charge  them  with  a  proportion  of  the  rent  of  our 
building,  a  proportion  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  the  working  expenses.  That  was  very 
fully  considered  by  one  of  the  members  of  our 
Society,  and  it  was  my  duty  as  treasurer  of  our 
Society  to  see  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  upon  the  subject.  It  was  fully  discussed, 
and  the  Judges  said  that  the  principle  upon  which  we 
acted  was  entirely  right.  If  the  articled  clerks  could 
not  come  to  our  building,  they  must  go  to  some  build- 
ing, and  for  that  building  they  would  have  to  pay 
some  rent.  The  net  result  of  it  is  that  the  accounts, 
instead  of  showing,  as  they  otherwise  would,  a  balance 
in  their  favour,  show  a  balance  the  other  way. 

15.874.  Do  you  mean  by  a  balance  against  the 
articled  clerks  a  balance  against  the  sums  which  they 
pay  for  the  examinations  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  with  regard  to  articled 
clerks.  The  fees  we  receive,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
lectures,  for  preliminary  examination  j,  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  final  examinations  from  articled  clerks, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  our  outlay  in  lectures  and 
fees,  and  in  the  salaries  of  our  assistant  examiners  who 
assist  us  in  conducting  examinations,  and  nil  expenses 
properly  and  strictly  attributable  to  articled  clerks, 
result  in  the  articled  clerks'  fuud,  instead  of  being  to 
credit,  being  the  other  way. 

15.875.  The  proportion  of  the  total  expenses  of 
your  Society  ? — Yes. 
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It.  Pennington,      15,876.  So  that  they  maintain  and  keep  up  to 
Esq.        some  extent  your  buildings  ? — They  do. 

  15,877.   (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to 

24^Nov.  1892.  wjtjj  regard  to  one  or  two  more  points  with  refe- 
rence to  the  new  system  of  teaching.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  paper  you  have  handed  in  which 
describes  the  system,  it  is  proposed  that  an  articled 
clerk  who  goes  through  the  full  five  years'  course 
should  begin  for  12  months  at  least  with  instruction 
by  correspondence,  and  should  not  during  that  time 
join  the  classes.  Is  that  so  ? — No,  that  is  not  the 
idea.  The  idea  is  that  those  with  whom  we  cannot 
get  into  personal  contact  in  classes,  that  is  to  say, 
those  in  the  country  

15.878.  May  I  read  the  words,  and  then  you  can 
perhaps  explain.  You  say,  "  Students  are  recom- 
"  mended  to  subscribe  for,  first,  a  course  of  tuition 
"  extending  over  12  months  at  least."  Then  comes 
this  :  "  The  instruction  both  for  London  and  country 
"  students  will  be  given  by  means  of  monthly  letters 
"  containing  suggestions  as  to  the  general  course  of 
"  reading,  with  hints  as  to  points  to  be  noted  and 
"  general  advice,  and  with  questions  to  be  answered 
"  from  memory,  and  returned  to  the  tutor  with  answers 
"  within  10  days  from  receipt  for  correction  and 
"  comment."  Then  a  little  lower  down  it  says : — 
"  Also  in  addition  students  are  recommended  to  sub- 
"  scribe,  after  the  expiration  of  this  tuition,  whether 
"  it  be  for  one  year  or  longer,  to  a  class  prepara- 
"  tion  "  ? — The  idea  was  that  there  might  be  men  in 
London  at  some  distance,  say,  Kensington  or  Ham- 
mersmith, or  other  outlying  places,  with  whom  it 
might  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  communicate 
through  the  correspondence  system ;  but  we  did  not 
propose  to  prevent  men  in  the  first  year  of  their 
articles  coming  to  the  classes.  On  the  contrary,  if 
that  is  so  expressed,  I  think  it  must  be  a  mistake. 

15.879.  I  have  only  just  glanced  at  it,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  expressed  very  clearly  what  you 
now  say  you  did  not  intend  to  express.  Then  in 
dealing  with  the  intermediate  examiuation  you  say  : — 
"  Students  are  recommended  to  subscribe  for,  first,  a 
"  course  of  tuition  extending  over  12  months.  The 
"  instruction,  both  for  those  residing  in  London  and 
"  the  country,  will  consist  of  24  fortnightly  letters." 
Then  : — "  Also,  in  addition,  students  are  recommended 
"  to  subscribe,  after  this  course  of  instruction  shall 
"  have  expired,  to  a  preparation  in  class."  There  is 
no  indication  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  that  there 
are  any  students  who  are  not  to  do  that.  That  is,  of 
course,  rather  a  fundamental  point  in  the  plan  as  to 
where  the  letters  and  the  introduction  of  correspon- 
dence should  begin? — "  In  addition  each  student  will 
"  have,  during  this  course  of  instruction,  opportunities 
"  of  consulting  the  tutors  personally  on  three  after- 
"  noons  each  week,  or  at  any  time  by  letter." 

15.880.  That  is,  as  far  as  I  understood,  distinguished 
from  attending  the  classes  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  in- 
tended. 

15.881.  Class  work,  3  to  4.30  p.m.,  advice,  4.30  to 
6  p.m.  I  should  have  thought,  reading  this,  that  the 
student  during  the  first  part — because  it  is  so  carefully 
put "  after  the  intermediate  examination  " — would  only 
come  during  the  advice  time,  and  not  during  the  class 
time  ? — Certainly  the  intention  is  that  every  student  if 
he  wishes  shall  have  personal  access  to  the  tutor  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  articles. 

15.882.  Not  that  he  should  go  to  classes  ? — This 
application  of  the  system  of  correspondence  to  Lon- 
don men  was  merely  because  it  was  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  living  at  some  little  distance  to 
whom  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  receive  letters 
in  the  same  way  as  the  countrymen. 

15.883.  Why  do  you  so  carefully  say  "after  the 
intermediate  examination  "  ? — We  say,  "  In  addition, 
"  each  student  will  have,  during  this  course  of  in- 
"  struction,  opportunities  of  consulting  the  tutors 

personally." 

15.884.  You  do  not  say,  "attend  the  class,"  but 
you  do  say,  "  after  the  expiration  of  the  course  of 
•'  instruction  by  correspondence   he  is  to  begin  a 


"  class  preparation  "  ?  —  "  Students  may  join  the 
"  classes,  either  those  before  or  after  the  intermediate 
"  examination,  without  subscribing  to  the  course  of 
"  tuition  by  correspondence,  but  it  is  recommended 
"  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  both  modes  of 
"  instruction." 

15.885.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  recommended 
to,  or  do  you  conceive  that  they  should,  as  a  rule,  do 
both  at  the  same  time  ? — I  think  what  an  articled 
clerk  in  London  should  do,  and  what  it  is  contemplated 
he  should  do,  is  that  he  should  come  to  the  tutor 
personally,  and  receive  instruction  from  the  tutor 
personally  in  any  way  that  the  tutor  thinks  best,  but 
that  the  system  of  teaching  by  correspondence  should 
be  confined,  as  far  as  it  possibly  can,  to  those  who  are 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  tutor  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient.    That  is  the  idea. 

15.886.  May  I  ask  how  the  country  clerks  were 
supposed  to  attend  the  classes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Were  they  supposed  to  come  up  to  London  ? — No,  it 
is  entirely  optional  at  first. 

15.887.  I  see  the  student  is  advised,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  tuition,  to  subscribe  to  a  class  pre- 
paration. Would  that  be  really  applied  to  those  who 
live  in  the  country  ?— I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

15.888.  Therefore,  as  far  as  your  operations  deal 
with  those  who  live  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
almost,  purely,  an  experiment  in  teaching  by  corre- 
spondence ? — Yes,  until  we  approach  the  final ;  then  I 
think  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  many  of  the 
country  students  will  come  to  London  and  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  tuition  here — the  personal  tuition. 

15.889.  May  I  say — having  myself  taken  part  in 
teaching  by  correspondence  many  years  ago — that  in 
my  experience  it  requires  intelligence  rather  above  the 
average  to  profit  by  it  thoroughly  ? — On  the  part  of 
the  pupil  you  mean  ? 

15.890.  Yes;  pupils  who  know  when  they  under- 
stand a  subject  can  be  taught  almost  anything,  by 
correspondence,  because  they  can  ask  with  regard  to 
what  they  do  not  understand  :  but  I  found  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  those  who  do  not  know  whether 
they  understand  a  thing  or  not..  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  a  report  made  of  the  working 
of  this  system  ? — There  certainly  will  be  a  report 
made,  probably  to  the  general  meeting  of  our  Society 
in  July.  We  must  make  a  report  then,  and  we  shall 
see,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  what  the  result  has 
been.  But,  of  course,  what  you  have  mentioned  is 
extremely  important. 

15.891.  You  will  compare  the  work  in  examination 
of  the  people  who  have  been  so  taught,  with  the 
work  of  those  who  have  been  taught  otherwise  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  shall  direct  attention  to  the  point  which 
you  have  just  mentioned,  which  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant point ;  that  it  is  only  the  intelligent  student 
who  can  avail  himself  of  the  tuition  by  correspondence. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  assist  the  unintelligent 
student. 

15.892.  Of  course,  by  asking  him  questions,  you  may 
find  out  what  he  does  not  understand ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  student  who  cannot  explain  his  own  difficulties 
I  found  it  was  harder  to  convey  the  lacking  informa- 
tion. I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  method,  developing  in  the  intelligent 
student  clearness  of  thought.  Pie  feels  that  everything 
depends  upon  asking  the  right  question  ? — Did  you 
find  any  remedy  for  the  other  unfortunate  students  ? 

15.893.  No ;  my  experience  was  too  brief  ;  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  interest  me  in  the  way  that  the 
system  works.  Therefore  I  wished  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  carefully  watched  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  mere  cram  ? — We  are  most  anxious  upon  that 
point. 

15.894.  How  far  now  do  University  men  actually 
go  into  the  profession  ? — There  is  a  table  in  the  paper 
I  have  handed  in. 

15.895.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  tlie  num- 
ber should  be  increased? — I  am  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  men,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  going  to  a 
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good  school,  but.  also  following  that  by  a  University 
education  it'  they  can  afford  it.  I  think  it  is  most 
valuable,  and  I  prefer  personally  that  a  man  should 
not  touch  law  until  he  comes  into  a  solicitor's  oflice. 
That,  is  my  own  personal  view. 

15.896.  I  have  not  been  able  quite  to  gather  how 
much  time  an  articled  clerk  has  to  spare.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  to  render  all  the  services  required  ? — The 
rules  are  very  different  in  different  offices.  In  some 
offices  an  articled  clerk  is  left  to  do  very  much  what 
he  pleases,  that  is  to  say,  he  can  read  a  book,  or  he 
can  attend  or  not,  I  always  take  from  all  my  articled 
clerks,  and  they  are  all  men  who  have  either  taken 
a  degree  or  matriculated  at  a  University  or  who  have 
made  a  personal  promise  to  myself  that  they  will  attend 
during  office  hours,  and  will  take  part  in  the  business 
of  the  office. 

15.897.  How  long  are  the  office  hours  ? — From 
about  10  to  G,  with  a  short  interval  for  lunch. 

15.898.  Then  during  the  hours  from  10  to  G  a 
man's  mind  ought  be  to  given  to  the  work  of  the  office? — 
To  the  work  of  the  office,  but  in  connexion  Avith  that, 
of  course,  he  ought  to  look  at  the  books  which  relate 
to  the  particular  subject  which  he  has  in  hand. 

lo;899.  Then  he  may  be  learning  a  little  out  of  the 
books  while  doing  his  work  ? — Yes,  he  ought  to  do  so. 

15.900.  Supposing  he  has  these  eight  hours  in  the 
office,  would  you  say  roughly  that  he  would  be  really 
learning  law  and  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  law  for 
about  half  the  time  ? — He  ought  to  be  learning  it  all 
the  time ;  he  would  always  be  getting  useful  know- 
ledge. 

15.901.  The  legal  part  of  an  affair  brought  before  a 
solicitor  would  often  be  a  small  j>°mt.  You  could 
not  say  he  was  learning  law  all  the  time,  could  you  ? 
— He  would  be  learning  the  practice.  He  has  to  find 
out  how  to  issue  a  writ,  or  enter  an  appearance,  or 
draw  a  lease. 

15.902.  But  he  is  not  learning  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  England  ?- — No,  he  is  not  upon  such  a  subject. 

15.903.  Or  even  the  general  rules  ? — He  ought.  If 
he  is  asked  to  prepar  e  a  writ,  or  enter  an  appearance 
he  ought  to  look  at  the  books  of  practice,  and  see  how 
to  do  it. 

15,90-1.  Do  you  think  that  unless  a  man  is  of  great 
intellectual  capacity  or  industry  he  would  have  much 
time  for  study  after  working  from  10  to  G.  He  cannot 
do  a  great  deal  more  work  after  that  time,  can  he  ? — 
Not  a  great  deal  perhaps. 

15.905.  There  are  very  few  men  who  will  ? — Yes, 
but  of  course,  they  vary  very  much  in  that  respect. 
A  man  might  read  a  few  pages  of  Stephen's  Commen- 
taries in  the  evening  after  that. 

15.906.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  leave  him 
very  little  time.  If  in  your  view  he  is  to  read  no  law 
until  he  has  got  through  his  University  course,  and 
then  work  from  10  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening 
at  the  details  of  his  business,  he  has  no  time  in  which 
to  acquire  a  systematic  knowledge.  Is  he  not  apt  to 
take  up  the  study  in  a  fragmentary  kind  of  way  ? — It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  because,  in  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge which  he  gets  in  the  practice  of  an  office,  he 
ought  to  read,  with  the  assistance  or  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor  in  hours  other  than  office  hours. 

15.907.  Then  he  must  work  very  hard  ? — Yes,  he 
must  work  very  hard. 

15.908.  Plow  many  hours  is  the  average  articled 
clerk  willing  to  work  after  spending  from  10  to  6  in 
the  office  ? — That  varies  very  much  ;  some  men  will 
read  two  or  three  hours  after  that ;  they  will  dine  and 
go  home  and  read,  if  they  are  industrious.  Others,  of 
course,  will  not  read  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  solicitors  who  take  the 
same  view,  but  my  view  personally  is  that  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  the  practical  work  of  a 
solicitor's  office  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
instruction  which  an  articled  clerk  ought  to  receive  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  useful  solicitor. 

15.909.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  a  man,  even  though  he  is  able  to  go  through  a 
University  course,  should  have  made  any  systematic 
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study  of  law,  or  of  the  history  of  law,  or  of  jurispru- 
dence, before  he  goes  into  a  solicitor's  office.  Is  that 
the  view  prevailing  in  your  society.  That  seem  to  me 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the 
society  to  University  work  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  my  view  is  shared  by  many  ;  I  can  hardly  express 
an  opinion  ;  I  do  not  know  sufficiently  what  the  views 
of  individual  solicitors  are.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  who  think  that  all  this  education  is  perfectly 
useless  and  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  not  wanted  at 
all ;  that  the  sooner  you  get  your  articled  clerk  into 
the  office  the  better  ;  and  that  if  you  send  him  to  a 
University  you  are  only  destroying  him  as  a  useful 
articled  clerk.  I  do  not  in  the  least  agree  with  that 
view  myself. 

15.910.  Of  those  who  desire  him  to  go  to  a  Univer- 
sity, would  the  majority  still  hold  with  you  that  he 
had  better  not  during  his  University  course  devote  his 
time  to  the  study  of  law  in  its  more  scientific  aspects. 
Does  it  not  seem  the  natural  course  that  he  should 
devote  at  any  rate  the  latter  part  of  his  time  at  the 
University  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  law  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  views  of  soli- 
citors in  general  are  upon  that  subject.  I  have  a 
very  strong  view  that  the  proper  thing  is  to  give  a 
young  man  coming  into  our  branch  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  much  general  culture  as  you  can.  It  is  the 
only  opportunity  that  he  will  have  of  cultivating  his 
mind  as  a  gentleman's  mind  ought  to  be  cultivated 
before  he  comes  to  us. 

15.911.  There  are  some  who  think  that  there  is  no 
study  more  cultivating  than  the  study  of  law  ? — I  am 
sorry  that  I  take  a  different  view  with  regard  to  that ; 
I  quite  understand  it,  and  quite  appreciate  it,  but  I 
take  the  other  view. 

15.912.  I  mean  treated  in  a  scientific  and  in  a 
historical  way? — Yes,  I  perfectly  understand  that. 

15.913.  {Lord  Rcay.)  You  realise  that  if  a  Faculty 
of  Law  in  the  new  University  is  established,  the  main 
object  of  such  a  Faculty  must  be  to  give  professorial 
tuition  ? — Yes. 

15.914.  To  give  professorial  tuition  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  legal  lectures  in  a  continental 
University  ? — Quite  so. 

15.915.  Those  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  most 
competent  jurists  we  have  ? — Yes. 

15.916.  Those  lectures  will  be  given  during  the 
day  to  day  students,  of  whom  a  great  number,  as  we 
may  legitimately  expect,  will  be  future  barristers  ? — 
Yes. 

15.917.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is  a 
practical  one.  When  the  lectures  are  once  established, 
how  many  articled  clerks  do  you  suppose  will  attend 
those  day  lectures  given  by  eminent  jurists  ? — That  is 
a  question  which  I  have  put  to  myself,  before  coming 
here,  and  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
information  which  would  enable  me  to  answer  it. 

15.918.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  number,  but  I 
am  asking  whether  in  your  branch  of  the  profession 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  young  men  entering 
your  profession  to  attend  those  lectures  duriug  the 
day  ? — I  should  hardly  venture  to  answer  for  the  pro- 
fession generally,  because  the  views  of  solicitors  with 
regard  to  articled  clerks  differ  so  very  much.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

15.919.  May  I  put  it  in  a  still  more  practical  form. 
Assuming  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  lectures  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  articled  clerk  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  that  lecture ;  will  he  get  leave 
to  attend  that  lecture,  or  will  difficulties  be  placed 
in  his  way  ? — 1  think  many  solicitors  would  place 
difficulties  in  his  way.  I  think  a  great  number  of 
others,  particularly  if  our  branch  of  the  profession 
were  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  new  University, 
would  be  disposed  to  assist  the  articled  clerk  to  attend 
any  lectures,  that  is,  give  him  time 
There  are  a  great  number 
an  articled  clerk  do  just 

him  a  seat  in  the  office,  and  he  is  very  much  allowed 
to  spend  his  time  as  he  pleases. 

4  Jl 
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to  attend  them, 
of  solicitors  who  would  let 
as  he  pleased.    They  give 
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R.Pennington,  15,920.  Now  let  me  put  this  question.  S  ir  Frede- 
sq'         rick  Pollock  lectures  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 

24  Nov.  1892.  now  many  articled  clerks  will  then  of  their  own  accord 
  attend  lectures  ? — That  is,  again,  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what 
proportion  of  articled  clerks  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  degree.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  answer  the  question.  For  instance, 
country  men,  of  course,  would  be  practically  out  of 
the  question.    It  would  be  London  men  only. 

15.921.  My  question  is  strictly  limited  to  London 
clerks?  —  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  I 
have  thought  of  it,  because  I  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  I  should  be  asked  the  question  here, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  any  statistics  which  could  at  all  be  relied 
upon. 

15.922.  Then,  might  I  ask  whether  you  have  ever 
considered  the  cause  of  the  difference  which  exists 
between  Scotland  and  England  in  this  respect.  You 
are  well  aware  that  in  Scotland  a  great  number  of 
writers  to  the  Signet  and  procurators,  as  they  are 
called,  attend  these  professorial  and  tutorial  lecture? 
before  they  are  admitted  with  great  credit  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  the  profession  thoroughly  appreciates 
a  scientific  legal  training  ? — Yes. 

15.923.  How  do  you  explain  the  difference  between 
the  two  countries  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  be 
the  view  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  profession,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  cannot  say  what  their  view 
would  be.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  the  views  of 
solicitors  are,  beyond  this,  that,  as  a  rule,  I  think 
solicitors  may  be  said  to  feel  that  the  regular  attend- 
ance at  and  work  in  a  solicitor's  office  is  the  best  train- 
ing for  an  articled  clerk  who  is  to  become  a  solicitor.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  general  view,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  universal  view.  If  it  were  put  to 
solicitors  as  a  body,  I  could  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  what  they  would  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  which  you  put  to  me. 

15.924.  You  do  not  think  that  in  Scotland  the 
practical  part  has  been  neglected  ? — I  do  not  know 
their  system  with  regard  to  the  education  of  articled 
clerks. 

15.925.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  that  the 
work  in  a  Scotch  solicitor's  office  is  done  with  less 
care  or  with  less  accuracy  than  the  work  in  an  English 
solicitor's  office  ? — That  I  quite  agree  with. 

15.926.  Supposing  that  in  the  new  legal  Faculty, 
we  not  only  organise  courses  of  lectures  in  the  higher 
branches,  but  also  lecturers  dealing  with  elementary 
principles  of  law  on  which,  I  gather  from  what  you 
told  Professor  Eamsay  you  laid,  and  very  justly,  great 
stress  ;  in  that  case  would  you  consider  it  necessary 
for  your  Society  to  keep  concurrent  courses  of  lectures, 
or  would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  University  lectures  ? 
— Personally,  I  should  think  it  probably  would  not 
be  necessary  if  we  found  that  the  new  system  would 
result  in  an  articled  clerk  receiving  the  same  amount 
of  instruction  in  practical  knowledge  as  that  which  we 
hope  would  be  imparted  to  him  under  our  new  system. 

15.927.  Could  you  contemplate  an  arrangement  of 
this  sort :  the  University  to  give  the  theoretical 
knowledge  over  the  whole  range  of  both  the  elemen- 
tary principles  and  the  higher  branches  of  law  ;  and 
your  Society  to  give  such  tutorial  assistance  as  you 
have  mentioned,  going  more  into  detail  with  regard  to 
special  points,  and  pari  passu  the  duties  in  chambers 
to  be  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  these 
gentlemen  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  University 
and  the  tutorial  lectures.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a 
practicable  arrangement? — Our  examinations  

15.928.  I  do  not,  refer  to  your  examinations.  My 
questions  have  reference  to  teaching  ? — Personally,  1 
should  have  no  objection  if  an  articled  clerk  wished  to 
pursue  such  a  course  as  that. 

15.929.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  University  to  deal 
with  the  scientific  and  theoretical  side  of  law,  and  your 
Society  to  deal  with  the  professional  and  practical 
side  ? — Certainly,  they  could  go  side  by  side  until  we 


got  to  the  end,  which  would  be  our  examination,  and 
your  examination  which  would  give  the  articled  clerk 
his  degree.  That  would  be  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment. 

15.930.  The  examination  of  the  University  being 
limited  to  theory,  and  your  examination  being  limited 
to  professional  purposes  ? — Yes. 

15.931.  Your  examination  being  the  sole  avenue  to 
the  profession  ? — Quite  so. 

15.932.  And  the  examination  of  the  University 
being  strictly  limited  to  scientific  purposes.  That  is 
an  arrangement  which  you  think  possible  ? — If  the 
two  could  go  side  by  side,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  articled 
clerk  could  spend  his  time  in  passing  through  both 
those  courses,  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

15.933.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  the  new 
University  after  it  came  into  existence.  You  do  not 
think  your  society  would  object  to  enter  into  such  a 
modus  vivendi? — I  should  think  not,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion  for  them.  We  should 
still  have  to  deal  with  the  individual  solicitors,  of 
course.  The  individual  solicitors  might  refuse  to 
change  the  present  system,  or  to  allow  the  articled 
clerks  to  go  through  such  a  course. 

15.934.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  As  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  Scotch  lawyers  has  been  mentioned  both 
by  Professor  Sidgwick  and  Lord  Keay,  I  should  like 
to  put  the  same  question  with  a  little  more  detail. 
Professor  Sidgwick  took  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  and  his  difficulties.  This  is  the  regular  course 
in  Scotland  with  a  student  who  is  going  to  become 
what  is  called  there  a  procurator,  or  what  you  call 
here  a  solicitor.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  of  the  profession  is  done  by  the  Univer- 
sity. The  two  main  branches  of  it  are  Scotch  law 
and  conveyancing.  Those  are  the  two  most  important 
classes.  Every  man  who  is  aspiring  to  become  a 
solicitor,  whilst  an  articled  clerk  attends  lectures  in 
these  subjects,  and  in  other  subjects  also  if  he  looks 
forward  to  taking  a  degree.  Professor  Sidgwick's 
question  about  the  time  goes  to  the  real  root  of  the 
matter.  This  is  what  occurs  in  Glasgow.  The 
University  has  law  lectures  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  half-past  5  in  the  evening,  and  students  go 
to  those  lectures  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  have  to  attend  to  their 
duties  all  the  day  and  give  the  whole  of  the  evening 
to  getting  up  the  subjects  of  their  classes.  Then  the 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  Society,  as  you  call 
it.  The  offices,  of  course,  do  not  like  losing  the  time 
of  their  clerks,  but  they  universally  recognise  its 
importance,  so  that  no  difficulty  is  made  as  a 
rule.  Every  lawyer  in  Glasgow  is  ready  to  give 
his  articled  clerks  the  fullest  assistance  with  regard 
to  University  courses.  Then  I  should  like  to  point 
out  this.  The  teaching  in  our  Universities  is  not 
of  the  theoretical  character,  which  I  think  has 
been  assumed  in  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  you.  The  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in 
the  Glasgow  University  is  selected  by  the  solicitors 
of  the  town.  They  gave  the  endowment,  200/.  a  year, 
from  the  funds  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  Conveyancing  Chair,  and  they  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  the  jjatronage  in  their  own 
hands,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
profession.  That  teaching  prepares  not  merely  for 
the  degree,  but  also  for  the  qualification  for  the 
profession,  so  that  the  possibility  of  the  conjunction 
of  those  two  bodies  is  entirely  proved  ? — If  an  articled 
clerk  here  would  go  to  a  lecture  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  do  not  think  a  solicitor  would  object  to 
him  going  to  another  at  half-past  5  in  the  evening. 

15.935.  Then  there  is  another  point :  articled  clerks 
pay  considerable  premiums  in  England  ? — Yes. 

{Professor  Ramsay.)  That  is  not  the  rule  in  Scot- 
land. Indeed,  the  clerk  usually  gets  some  small  pay. 
Consequently  his  time  is  more  valuable  to  the  employer, 
and  ought  to  be  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  employer. 

15.936.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  suppose  it 
might  be  made  a  condition  in  the  articles  that  a  pupil 
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might  be  allowed  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  ?-- 
No  doubt ;  but  first-class  solicitors  will  not  submit  to 
conditions. 

15.937.  Then  they  would  not  get  the  pupils  ? — I 
think  they  would. 

15.938.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  on  the  whole  the  feeling  prevails  in  the  profes- 
sion that  University  teaching  is  rather  injurious  than 
the  reverse  ? — As  I  expressed  it  a  short  time  ago,  with 
many,  that  is  the  view,  I  believe,  and  I  hope  that  it 
is  an  erroneous  view  entirely.    My  experience  has 
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been  a  long  experience  with  men  who  have  been  to  R.Pennington, 
Universities,  and  I  am  entirely  of  a  different  opinion. 

15.939.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Are  your  teach- 
ers appointed  by  the  Society  ? — Yes. 

15.940.  Then  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  ? — Yes. 

15.941.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  now  it 
is  the  practice  with  a  great  many  leading  firms  to 
take  by  choice  University  graduates  ? — For  the  last 
30  years  in  my  office  we  have  only  taken  graduates  or 
men  who  have  matriculated.  We  do  not  take  any 
others. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  J 

15.942.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  King's  College  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  speak  for  the  latter  bodies  ;  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society. 

15.943.  You  were  requested  by  them  to  come  and 
give  evidence,  and,  therefore,  you  speak  in  their  name 
as  well  as  in  your  own  ? — Yes. 

15.944.  You  on  their  behalf  strongly  approve  of  a 
University  course  and  degrees  for  solicitors  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  a  general  sentiment  of  the  profession. 
Personally  I  entertain  it  in  the  very  strongest  degree. 

15.945.  Would  you  like  to  give  us  any  reasons  for 
wishing  for  it  ? — I  think  that  general  culture  is  the 
very  best  basis  of  professional  reading  and  action,  and 
my  experience  in  the  profession  has  taught  me  the 
practical  benefit  of  previous  University  training. 

15.946.  With  this  object  you  approve  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  being  a  constituent  college  for 
law  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  wish 't  to  bp  ".{filiated  to  the 
newly  constituted  University,  or  tne  new  University, 
which  ever  it  may  be  ? — Certainly. 

15.947.  To  be  affiliated  with  regard  to  that  one 
Faculty  ? — As  a  Law  Faculty ;  either  as  a  constituent 
college,  or  otherwise. 

15.948.  That  would  mean,  of  course,  that  you 
would  wish  to  be  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

15.949.  With  regard  to  the  Faculty,  you  would 
wish  to  form  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? 
— I  think  so.  I  think  the  teachers  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  might  well  be  represented  on  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

15.950.  The  Incorporated  Law  Society  have  just 
adopted  a  new  system,  and  the  old  lectures  are  going 
to  disappear  and  give  way  to  new  teachers,  who  will 
carry  on  their  tuition  by  correspondence  ? — Yes, 
partly  by  classes  and  partly  by  correspondence.  I 
supported  that  proposal  partly  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  preceding  arrangements,  and  partly  as  a  hopeful 
experiment. 

15.951.  I  only  go  into  it  at  this  moment  by  way  of 
asking  whether  those  are  the  teachers  that  you  refer 
to  ?— Yes. 

15.952.  The  new  teachers  would  be  the  ones  who 
would  form  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — I  should  be 
glad  if  there  were  also  lectures,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  refer  to  them. 

15.953.  To  anybody  who  under  the  scheme  for 
the  time  being  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  ? 
—Yes. 

15.954.  You  prefer  one  University,  you  say,  to 
two,  for  London  ? — That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

15.955.  And  you  would  like  to  have  the  existing 
University  re-organised  rather  than  have  a  new  one 
constituted  ? — Yes,  by  giving  it  teaching  and  other 
powers — professorial  and  other  powers,  and  by  incor- 
porating with  it  constituent  colleges. 

15.956.  You  have  looked  into  that  question,  and 
you  think  that  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  present  Imperial  character  of  the  University  ? — I 
think  it  could  be  done,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
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maintaining  the  present  work   of   the    University,      g{r  A,  x. 
especially  so  far  as  the  non-academical  students  are    Rollit,  M.P. 
concerned.  LL.D.,  B.A. 

15.957.  Of  course  it  would  require  remodelling. 
You  would  have  to  remodel  the  Senate? — Yes.  It 
would  be  a  somewhat  complex  arrangement,  but  I 
think  quite  a  possible  one,  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
any  city  University  should  be  many-sided,  and  utilise 
existing  organisations  as  far  as  possible. 

15.958.  You  think  it  should  avail  itself  of  all  pos- 
sible teaching  organisations  without  entering  into  un- 
necessary competition  with  them.  This  would  be 
done  by  a  system  of  affiliation  ? — Yes,  and  by  supple- 
menting their  work  where  necessary,  and  where  it 
was  not  being  at  present  adequately  performed. 

15.959.  By  University  professors  ? — Yes. 

15.960.  This,  you  think,  would  benefit  both  general 
and  professional  education  ? — I  think  so. 

15.961.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  you  think  this  would  be  an  advantage  in 
offering  an  inducement  to  law  students  to  pursue  a 
general  education,  and  obtain  degrees  in  Arts,  Laws, 
&c.  ? — I  do,  and  that  it  would  re-act  on  professional 
education  by  tending  to  give  it  a  higher  and  wider 
range. 

15.962.  You  look  to  the  professional  man,  the  soli- 
citor, taking  degrees,  not  only  in  law,  but  possibly  in 
arts  also? — Yes.  That  used  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  Univei^sity  of  London  when  I  graduated — that 
you  must  take  a  degree  in  arts  before  your  degree  in 
law.  I  do  not  think  I  should  wish  to  revert  to  that, 
but  I  should  certainly  encourage  the  taking  of  degrees 
in  arts  as  well  as  laws. 

15.963.  And  the  degree  in  laws  should  also  require 
some  general  culture  ? — Certainly ;  and  this  is  still 
secured  in  the  case  of  the  University  by  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  which  is  a  very  comprehensive 
and  high  one. 

15.964.  I  suppose  that  would  hardly  be  sufficient? 
You  would  wish  for  something  more  than  the  general 
education  which  is  required  in  your  own  preliminary 
examination  ? — Our  own  preliminary  examination  is  a 
fairly  high  one,  and  the  standard  is,  I  think,  well 
kept  up.  My  own  personal  view  would  be  that  if  it 
and  any  other  of  our  examinations  could  be  accepted 
pro  tanto,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  duplication  of  examinations  and  courses  of 
study,  which  is  of  course  objectionable. 

15.965.  I  think  half  of  your  students  are  exempted 
from  your  preliminary  examination  owing  to  having 
passed  something  of  the  same  value  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 
I  think  it  quite  possible  to  compare  examinations  and 
to  draw  some  fair  inference  as  to  their  equality. 

15.966.  But  only  up  to  that  point.  You  could  not 
carry  that  further  to  the  intermediate  examination  ov 
the  final  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  should  not  object  personally  to  the  associa- 
tion of  University  examiners,  that  where  an  examina- 
tion can  be  accepted  pro  tanto  it  should  be,  and  that 
the  student  should  not  be  subjected  again  to  the 
inevitable  process  of  preparation  as  distinct  from 
study. 
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SirA.  K.         15,967.  And  that  would  refer  both  to  taking  the 
^J°L  D  ^Ba'    ^e£ree  °^  tne  University,  and  obtaining  the  qualifica- 
'   '    tion  from  you  ? — I  .should  personally  propose  to  treat 
24  Nov.  1892.   them   reciprocally.     I  have  a  .  strong  objection  to 

 students,  instead  of  extending  their  reading,  being 

detained  by  repeated  examinations  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

15.968.  Can  the  work  be  done  to  a  certain  extent 
concurrently  ?  Would  a  student  be  able  to  read  for  a 
University  degree  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  articled, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  reading  for  your 
examination  ? — I  did  so,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  I 
passed  all  the  examinations  concurrently.  I  think  1 
was  admitted  within  a  very  few  months  of  taking  my 
B.A.  degree.  1  took  honours  in  both,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  formidable  difficulty. 

15.969.  There  has  been  a  rough  distinction  drawn 
by  previous  witnesses  between  professional  and  non- 
professional law  ? — I  believe  that  distinction  is  drawn 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  and 
in  America  generally,  but  personally  I  think  the 
distinction  is  not  a  very  clear  one  to  trace.  I  think 
the  one  leads  up  to  and  shades  into  the  other. 

15.970.  And  the  University  degree,  to  be  worth 
anything,  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject  ? — I  think  that  is  just  where  a  University 
degree  would  be  valuable.  For  our  examination  and 
for  practical  purposes  one  can  hardly  require  a 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  the  principles  of 
legislation.  But  these  are  the  complement  in  my 
opinion  of  practical  law,  and  can  be  well  furnished, 
and  ought  to  be  furnished  by  University  teaching. 

15,97.1.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  not  perhaps  aware 
that  Prof.  Funmott,  of  the  John  Hopkins  University 
has  given  evidence  before  us,  and  has  expressed 
sentiments  very  similar  to  yours  ? — -I  was  not  aware 
of  that,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  fortified  by  such  an 
opinion. 

15.972.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  stud}'  of  Romau  Law  ? — Yes,  I  do,  for 
the  sake  of  principles  especially. 

15.973.  That  would  be  University  work  especially  ? 
— Yes.  And  equally  I  attach  importance  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  and  higher  politics. 

15.974.  Do  you  think  a  good  law  degree  if  esta- 
blished by  a  London  University  would  be  sought 
after  by  other  than  professional  men? — Yes,  1  do.  I 
happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  as  such  I  am  familiar  with  the  much 
greater  organisation  now  required  in  relation  tobusiness, 
and  the  exacting  demand  which  is  made  upon  heads 
of  great  commercial  houses,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  Shipping,  General  Average, 
Insurance,  Banking,  Currency,  and  so  on,  there  are 
many  who  would  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  legal 
and  economical  principles.  Again,  Commercial  His- 
tory is  being  very  much  studied,  for  instance,  all 
about  the  Trade  Routes,  aud  the  Laws  of  Commerce 
with  relation  to  politics,  and  so  on,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  very  great  value  ;  and  so  of  the  economi- 
cal and  positive  laws  relating  to  labour  and  the  like. 
For  those  subjects  some  knowledge  of  law  is  most 
desirable. 

15.975.  Y'ou  say  the  University  would  benefit  by 
securing  practical  professional  information,  and  the 
constituent  colleges  would  beuefit  by  being  placed  in 
touch  with  higher  instruction,  and  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  among  the  students  ? — Yes.  1 
mean  there  would  be  a  practical  touch  between  the 
two  in  such  a  case.  The  changing  aspects  of  modern 
law  would,  I  think,  re-enforce  the  work  of  a  Univer- 
sity through  a  representative  from  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  college 
would  greatly  benefit  by  the  additional  knowledge 
which  would  inevitably  be  placed  within  its  reach  as 
to  what  was  going  on  in  University  life  in  relation  to 
the  law. 

15.976.  Then  you  say  "  also  by  the  consequential 
"  widening  of  the  area  of  its  own  work  and  examina- 
"  tions."  Would  there  be  a  well-defined  difference 
that  you  can  really  put  down  in  writing  between  the 
knowledge  required  for  a  degree  and  the  knowledge 


required  for  one  of  your  qualifications.  I  gather 
from  what  you  say  that  they  would  rather  run  into 
one  another  ? — Yes,  but  having  a  remembrance  of 
both  of  them,  and  having  passed  them  nearlv  simul- 
taneously, I  think  each  might  be  regarded  from'its  own 
point  of  view  as  probably  of  nearly  an  equal  standard 
aud  difficulty.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  honours 
degree  and  the  honours  examination,  I  should  say. 

15.977.  Like  the  previous  witness,  I  suppose  you 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  "your  own 
powers.  You  would  insist  upon  keeping  the  entire 
control  of  the  profession,  and  you  would  wish  that 
nobody  should  be  admitted,  except  by  you  ? — I  am 
convinced  that  that  would  be  the  view  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society. 

15.978.  Aud  you  would  not  allow  any  interference 
with  your  present  functions,  though  you  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — 1  think  as  to  the  admission  of  students  that 
the  Council  would  not  entertain  a  proposal  that  others 
should  join  in  that  work,  but  my  own  personal 
opinion  would  be  that  some  association  of  University 
examiners  in  order  that  the  examinations  of  our 
Society  might  avail  pro  tanto  in  the  University 
ought  not  to  be  open  to  objection. 

15.979.  So  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  dupli- 
cate course  of  studies  ? — Yes,  and  of  examinations. 

15.980.  I  see  you  say  that  owing  to  the  increased 
organisation  of  industries  general  culture  becomes 
more  and  more  important  in  both  branches  of  the  legal 
profession.  That  is  in  accordance  with  what  you  have 
already  told  us  ? — Yes. 

15.981.  You  say  it  is  quite  as  important  to  solicitors 
as  barristers  since  they  must  be  all-round  men  and 
men  of  affairs  ? — Yes. 

15.982.  This  especially  is  the  case  in  the  provinces 
where  counsel  are  not  so  accessible.  I  suppose  this 
is  less  the  case  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Well,  counsel 
are  as  accessible  as  they  were,  but  I  think  the  Bar 
tends  somewhat  more,  practically,  towards  specialisa- 
tion. You  know  the  abilities  of  a  particular  man  for 
a  particular  purpose,  and  the  profession  go  to  him 
for  that  purpose  ;  and,  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
solicitor  who  has  to  deal  with  the  first,  consideration 
of  a  case  has  a  greater  demand  put  upon  him  for 
general  all-round-law  than  in  the  case  of  a  specialistic 
barrister.  That  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
observation.  1  do  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  solici- 
tors to  go  forthwith  to  counsel,  as  was  suggested  by 
a  witness  before  you  the  other  day.  I  think  he  is 
bound  to  bring  his  own  mind  to  bear  upon  the  matter, 
and  form  a  prima  facie  opinion  upon  it.  Then  if  he 
requires  additional  help  he  can  go  to  counsel.  That 
first  consideration  and  the  resulting  opinion  requires 
additional  knowledge  and  training. 

10.983.  Then  you  say  the  exact  form  of  associa- 
tion which  the  University  adopt  at  its  foundation  is  a 
detail  and  of  minor  importance  ? — I  add  that  the  con- 
nexion would  develop,  and  the  Charier  would  be 
amended  according  to  experience. 

15.984.  And  as  in  many  other  things  it  is  belter  to 
leave'  the  matter  very  much  to  adapt  itself  to  circum- 
stances t — I  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  would 
grow,  and  would  grow  especially  in  this  case  from, 
comparatively  speaking,  small  beginnings. 

15.985.  You  have  told  me  your  desire  to  retain  the 
conduct  of  your  examinations,  and  certainly  the  sole 
right  of  admitting  to  practice.  Then  you  say  the 
higher  subjects,  such  as  Roman  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence, would  well  and  most  usefully  be  dealt  with  by 
professors  of  the  University  ? — Or  by  other  colleges. 

15.986.  And  you  say  this  teaching  should  be 
available  for  students  of  the  constituent  colleges. 
Then  you  say  that  you  would  wish  that  the  lectures 
should  be  open  to  your  students  ? — Yes. 

15.987.  The  best  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  law  are  all  important  ?— Yes. 

15.988.  So  you  are  in  favour  of  the  Society  giving 
scholarships  to  select  students  to  graduate  at  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 
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15.989.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
thiit  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  very  important  too, 
to  lead  up  the  best  students  to  the  higher  University 
degrees. 

15.990.  And  similar  scholarships  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  University.  Then  the  funds  of  the 
Society  might  be  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  some 
appropriation  out  of  the  50,000/.  paid  in  the  shape 
of  duty  on  articles  of  clerkship  ? — That  would,  of 
course,  require  legislation,  but  an  analogy  in  my  mind 
is  that  of  local  grants  in  aid  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and, 
I  think,  the  50,000/.  paid  in  duty  on  articles  of  clerk- 
ship might  to  some  extent  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of 
legal  education  by  scholarships  and  otherwise. 

15.991.  To  enable  your  students  to  graduate  at  the 
University,  reside  there,  and  take  advantage  of  its 
instruction  ?— Yes. 

15.992.  Then  with  regard  to  laymen  ? — I  think  we 
have  practically  dealt  with  them. 

15.993.  You  mean  that  there  ought  to  be  scholar- 
ships for  them  ? — What  I  have  indicated  as  a  desirable 
course  should  be  opeu  to  laymen  on  the  ground  of 
their  engagement  in  business  which  now  requires  so 
much  organisation  and  knowledge. 

15.994.  The  Inns  of  Court  should  be  dealt  with 
similarly  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  You 
mean  in  the  way  of  being  a  constituent  college,  and 
being  associated  with  the  University  ? — Yes,  I  venture 
to  think  that. 

15.995.  Aud  solicitors'  students  should  have  the 
same  rights  as  Bar  students  ?  This  was  so  formerly. 
Equally  Bar  students  should  have  reciprocal  rights  at 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Would  the  Inns  of 
Couri  agree  to  all  this  ? —  1  have  no  idea  as  to  that, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  intending 
barrist*  rs  do  go  into  solicitors'  offices  for  periods  ol 
study,  and  to  learn  practice,  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
allying  very  much  more  than  in  the  past  the  two 
professions. 

15.996.  You  think  the  two  professions  should  be 
one,  though  practically  and  generally  advocacy  would 
be  pursued  separately.  That  was  Lord  Selborne's 
idea  ? — That  is  so  in  the  States.  There  the  two 
professions  are  one,  but  advocacy  is  generally  relegated 
to  one  member  of  the  firm.  I  think  that  should  be 
so  here. 

15.997.  Is  there  as  much  objection  to  the  amalga- 
mation on  behalf  of  the  Bar  that  there  was  formerly  ? 
—I  do  not  know  what  advocates  of  vested  interests 
might  assert.    I  should  not  agree  with  them. 

15.998.  Then  you  say  the  funds  of  the  Inns  should 
be  made  available  for  teaching  scholarships,  &c.  Have 
the  Inns  of  Court  got  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  ? — So  I  have  always  understood,  and  I  think 
that  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence. 

15.999.  You  think  a  Law  Faculty  should  be  formed 
of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  ? — May  I  add  the 
words  "All  or  some  of  the  following:  Council  of 
"  Legal  Education,  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
"  Society." 

16.000.  What  does  your  Council  consist  of  ?— Our 
Council  consists  of  about  30  to  40  members  who  are 
elected  at  onr  annual  meetings,  and  may  be  said,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  the  representative  men  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

16.001.  Are  they  all  professional  men? — All  soli- 
citors, all  practising  solicitors.  I  believe  that  is  the 
qualification.    They  must  be. 

16.002.  Not  only  the  teachers,  but  you  would  wish 
your  Council  to  be  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — 
I  thiuk  the  Council  of  the  Society  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Faculty  of  Law  together  with  the 
teachers  and  others  as  well  as  upon  the  Senate. 

16.003.  And  the  Inns  of  Court  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  you.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have 
about  equal  representation  ? — That  is  a  detail,  and  I 
think  it  would  depend  properly  to  some  extent  upon 
the  comparative  contribution  of  funds.  But  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  very  unequal.  We  have  very 
large  numbers  compared  with  the  Bar,  even  if  they 
have  a  greater  amount  of  property. 


16.004.  Then  besides  what  you  mention  the  Faculty      Sir  A.  K. 
would  consist  of  the  teachers  in  the  different  colleges,    Rollit,  M.P., 
University  College  and  King's  College  ? — And  the    LL.D.,  B.A. 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  University  itself.  " 

16.005.  There  are  present  a  good  many  law  teachers  24  3V-  1892« 
at  King's  College,  are  there  not  ? — Just  recently  we 

have  established  at  King's  College  in  connexion  with 
the  evening  classes  what  is  a  good  practical  law  course 
intended  to  prepare  for  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  Exa- 
mination at  the  University.  The  previous  law  in- 
struction was  very  meagre,  but  the  new  law  course  is 
extremely  valuable.  It  appears  in  the  Calendar  for 
1892,  and  it  has,  to  my  mind,  the  great  advantage  of 
being  associated  with  the  evening  classes.  I  heard  what 
was  said  about  the  evening  and  the  morning  classes- 
In  my  opinion  the  more  evening  instruction  (and 
morning  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it)  the  better. 

16.006.  Is  that  attended  to  any  great  extent  by 
your  students  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

16.007.  The  Faculty,  of  course,  would  appoint  a 
Board  of  Studies  according  to  the  Gresham  scheme, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

16.008.  The  Law  Faculty  would  be  adequately 
represented  on  the  Senate  of  the  University,  that  is, 
you  would  wish  to  have  a  member  at  any  rate,  or 
perhaps  more  on  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
Faculty  should  be  represented  adequately  on  the 
Senate,  but  I  do  not  conclude  that  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity is  necessarily  a  University  of  teachers. 

16.009.  Other  elements  should  exist  in  the  Senate 
which  should  in  the  last  resort  be  supreme  ? — Yes, 
though  practically,  I  may  add.  the  Faculty  and  Board 
of  Studies  in  relation  to  law  matters,  would,  I  take  it, 
be  all  powerful. 

16.010.  And  the  Board  of  Studies,  you  think, 
should  be  really  only  a  consultative  body,  not  execu- 
tire!-- 1  think  it  whould  be  a  consultative  body. 
Though  practically  it  would  be  an  executive  body 
subject  to  the  final  control,  if  necessary,  of  the  Senate, 
which  would  very  seldom  be  exercised. 

16.011.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  curricula 
and  the  examinations,  the  Board  of  Studies  would 
arrange  with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate,  would  they,  or 
how  ? — The  Senate,  as  the  ultimate  power  in  the  Uni- 
versity, I  take  it,  would  be  supreme,  but  practically 
such  a  power  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  exercised. 

16.012.  There  might  be  friction  and  waste  of 
time  ? — That  is  a  detail  which  I  really  will  not  say 
that  I  have  completely  thought  out.  It  is  a  matter  of 
machinery  to  some  extent. 

16.013.  You    attach    importance  in  City  life  to 
evening  classes  ? — Yes,  the  very  highest. 

16.014.  Then  you  say  it  is  often  like  self -tuition  in 
many  cases  alone  consistent  with  professsional  and 
commercial  life.  The  commercial  man  is  occupied  all 
the  daytime,  and  can  only  attend  evening  classes? — 
Yes. 

16.015.  Speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  London 
Chamber  ol'  Commerce,  and  President  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
also  as  President  of  the  Municipal  Corporations' 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  yon  are  of  opinion 
that  higher  legal  instruction  so  given  would  be  of 
great  service,  and  would  be  much  sought  by,  and 
ought  to  be  accessible  under  suitable  conditions  to 
laymen  ? — I  am.  In  public  life  I  thiuk  it  would  be 
extremely  valuable. 

16.016.  That  refers  chiefly  of  course  to  commercial 
men  ?—  To  commercial  men  chiefly,  but  throughout 
public  life.  There  are  public  duties,  some  of  which 
every  man  ought  to  perform.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  service. 

16.017.  Yrou  say  the  University  of  a  great  city 
should  not  be  too  academic  ? — I  think  it  should  not. 

16.018.  But  you  think  it  should  be  many-sided, 
and  it  must  be  a  somewhat  complex  institution,  and 
should  utilise  existing  organisations  for  teaching  and 
should  teach  itself  supplementally  ?  That  means  tliaf; 
it  should  have  professors  for  the  higher  branches  of 
teaching  which  would  not  be  taught  by  colleges  ? — 
Certainly. 
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&V  A.  K.         16,019.  You  think  it  should  also  examine  and  stamp 
itollit,  M.P.,   knowledge  however  and  wherever  acquired.    That  is, 
LL.D.,  B.A.   keep  Gpen  the  examinations  as  they  are  now  to  all 
34  Nov  1892    comers  ? — I  attach  the  very  highest  importance  to 
_  '   that.    There   are   numbers  of   students,  the  great 

majority  of  students,  who  can  neither  afford  the  time 
nor  the  money  to  ever  attend  classes  systematically, 
who  must  be  left  to  do  their  work  and  get  their 
knowledge  as  and  how  they  can,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  such  knowledge  however  and  wherever  ac- 
quired should  be  readily  stamped,  the  high  standard 
being  secured. 

16.020.  Would  you  make  any  difference  between 
these  outsiders,  and  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  constituent  colleges  or  would  they  go  up  to  the 
3ame  examinations  ? — I  think  as  iu  one  of  the  schemes 
proposed  some  difference  might  be  made,  and  a  certain 
value  might  well  be  assigned  to  culture  obtained 
through  the  teaching  process,  to  which  I  think  im- 
portance should  be  attributed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that  where  that  advantage  has  not  ex- 
isted, the  degree  ought  to  be  obtainable.  Still,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  teaching  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

16.021.  And  that  the  University  should  be  ready  to 
quickly  recognise  new  needs,  and  aid  them  by  means 
of  education,  by  the  institution  of  new  Faculties,  for 
instance,  in  engineering,  commerce,  &c.  ? — Commerce 
was  the  one  I  intended  chiefly  to  refer  to.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come,  when,  having  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  intellectual  aspects  of  commerce, 
it  might  well  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  Faculties,  and 
I  may  say  that  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  we 
have  instituted  with  some  success  already  both  senior 
and  junior  courses  of  instruction  and  examinations 
which  are  wide  and  searching,  and  which  are  being 
applied  in  great  measure  throughout  the  country  by 
other  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I  have  the  syllabuses 
of  the  Higher  and  Junior  Commercial  Examinations 
of  the  Loudon  Chamber  here  which  I  can  hand  in,  and 
I  think  the  requirements  and  the  character  of  these 
examinations  quite  fit  them  for  adoption  academically 
and  of  furnishing  the  means  of  conferring  a  degree  in 
that  particular  subject. 

16.022.  A  degree  in  commerce  3 — Yes. 

16.023.  What  would  be  the  subjects  in  commerce  ? 
— I  will  read  from  the  syllabus  of  our  junior  exami- 
nation what  we  require.  The  compulsory  subjects  aie 
two  of  the  following  languages  :  —French,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  preferably  including  one 
other  than  French  or  German  ;  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Composition,  Precis,  Shorthand  (optional), 
Mathematics,  Commercial  Geography,  Commercial 
History.  The  optional  subjects  are  Latin,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  following  groups,  or  three  from  one 
of  them  : — Commerce,  Insurance,  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Law,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  and 
Hydrostatics,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrology,  Metallurgy, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Microscopic  Manipulation,  Drawing, 
Freehand,  or  Geometrical,  or  Mechanical,  or  Designing. 
Photography,  that  is  the  junior  examination. 

16.024.  All  those  things  would  be  already  taught  in 
the  University? — They  would;  but  supposing  they 
were  so  grouped  as  to  carry  with  them  a  degree  in 
commerce,  I  think  that  would  be:  an  encouragement  to 
commercial  teaching,  and  a  means  of  allying  what  I 
think  would  be  very  important,  viz.,  high  culture  with 
commerce.  It  would  also  be  a  good  training  for 
trade.  It  would  make  commerce  more  of  a  learned 
profession. 

16.025.  Partly  Science  and  partly  Law  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  characteristic  of  it. 

16.026.  {Professor  Ramsay  )  How  many  of  the 
groups  that  you  have  mentioned  must  be  taken  ? — 
After  Commercial  History  come  the  optional  subjects. 

16.027.  How  many  optional  subjects  must  be 
taken  ? — Latin  may  be  taken. 

16.028.  Do  you  mean  that  a  certain  number  of  these 
optional  subjects  must  be  taken  ? — Yes,  one  from  each 
of  the  groups,  of  which  Latin  is  one.    Latin  is  to  be 


taken  as  an  optional  subj  ect.  If  a  student  takes  op 
tional  subjects,  Latin  must  be  one. 

16.029.  And  the  others  ? — One  from  each  of  the 
following  groups,  or  three  from  one  of  them. 

16.030.  And  that  will  count  as  against  any  one  of 
the  other  options  ? — Yes. 

16.031.  Latin  or  another? — No,  Latin  must  be 
taken. 

16.032.  Then  it  is  a  compulsory  optional  subject  ? 
— That  is  one  mode  of  expressing  it.  It  is  a  com- 
pulsory subject  among  the  optional  subjects. 

16.033.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  need  not  take  that 
branch  at  all,  but  if  you  take  that  branch  you  must 
take  Latin  ? — Yes.  The  fact  is  we  wanted  to  include 
Latin  as  an  obligatory  subject.  We  found  it  impos- 
sible in  the  present  state  of  general  education  to  do  so. 
We  therefore  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  op- 
tional subjects,  and  required  it  to  be  taken  as  one  of 
them.  Then  in  the  senior  course  the  compulsory 
subjects  are  English ;  Foreign  languages,  French. 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  (any  two  of 
these,  preferably  including  one  other  than  French  or 
German),  Mathematics,  Geography  with  especial  re- 
ference to  Commerce,  Commercial  History  and  outlines 
of  Political  Economy.  Then  the  optional  subjects  from 
which  the  candidate  may  select  any  two,  are : — 
"  Mathematics,  including  the  compulsory  portion 
"  treated  more  fully,  and  in  addition  Trigonometry, 
"  Latin  Commerce,  Insurance,  Commercial  and 
"  Industrial  Law,  Chemistry,  Physics."  I  need  not 
read  the  details  of  Physics,  &c. 

16.034.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  How  much  does 
mathematics  include  ? — We  have  a  detailed  syllabus. 

16.035.  I  mean  the  one  which  you  require  in  the 
senior  grade  ? — "  Arithmetic,  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
"  pies  of  whole  Numbers  and  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
"  Fractions,  and  facility  in  their  use  both  for  accurate 
"  and  approximate  Computation,  including  Appiica- 
*'  tions  of  Arithmetic,  such  as  Per-centage,  Proportion, 
"  Interest,  Discount,  Stocks,  Exchange,  Areas  and 
"  Volumes  of  Rectangular  Figures  and  other  ordinary 
"  subjects  of  arithmetical  calculation,  together  with  a 
"  knowledge  of  the  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and 
"  Measures,  Mental  Arithmetic."  I  will  not  read  the 
details  of  the  algebra.  Then  in  Geometry  we  require 
the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  with  deductions  from 
the  propositions. 

16.036.  ( Chairman.)  You  think  it  desirable  to  have 
a  Faculty  of  Commerce  for  the  University  which  will 
teach  all  those  things,  or  if  they  are  taught  already 
will  recognise  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  the  case  of  the 
University  for  a  city  like  London,  the  City  University, 
it  is  almost  necessary. 

16.037.  You  would  not  require  any  special  pro- 
fessor ?  The  professors  would  already  exist  for  these 
matters  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  grouping  of  the  sub- 
jects. 

16.038.  It  would  hardly  be  a  Faculty  in  the  way  of 
a  distinct  body  of  teachers  belonging  to  it  ? — I  think 
scarcely  so. 

16.039.  It  would  hardly  be  a  Faculty  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  employed  throughout  the  Gres- 
ham  Charter  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

16.040.  What  you  want  is  that  a  man  may  take  a 
degree  in  Commerce  ? — Yes ;  I  may  mention  that 
King's  College  has  formed  a  Commercial  Department. 
In  this  matter  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  help  from  Dr.  Wace,  the  Prin- 
cipal. I  think  the  same  course  has  been  adopted  in 
other  schools  ;  certainly  one  result  has  been  that  a 
great  ma  ny  better  books  on  Commerce,  especially  Com- 
mercial History  and  Commercial  Geography,  have  been 
produced  as  the  result  of  this  movement. 

16.041.  That  comes  to  the  end  of  the  notes  you 
have  given  for  our  guidance.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  wish  to  mention  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

16.042.  {Lord  Reay.)  With  regard  to  this  very 
important  subject  of  Commercial  education  on  which 
you  speak  with  so  much  authority,  and  to  which  you 
have  given  such  a  great  impulse,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  you  would  not  desire  to  see  Commerce  repre- 
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sented  on  the  Board  of  Studies,  so  that  commercial 
men  might  influence  the  organisation  of  courses  suit- 
able for  the  students  you  have  in  view  ?— Provided 
that  instruction  were  given,  I  do  not  attach  a  very 
high  importance  to  the  degree.  I  think  it  is  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  work  that  has  been  done, 
but  what  you  say  might  meet  the  matter.  There 
might  be  either  a  degree  or  a  diploma  in  Commerce  ; 
but  I  should  prefer  a  degree. 

16.043.  You  say  the  various  subjects  which  you 
have  mentioned  belong  to  several  Faculties,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  wish  for  a  new  Faculty. 
Tour  wish  could  be  met  in  another  way  by  asking 
gentlemen  from  the  various  Faculties  to  join  a  special 
Board  of  Studies.  That  would  be  a  simpler  mode  ? — 
I  think  that  would  meet  the  matter. 

16.044.  Might  I  ask  (and  you  will  not  be  surprised 
if  I  ask  the  question)  why  in  the  great  number  of 
subjects  you  have  mentioned  you  only  alluded  to  the 
outlines  of  Political  Economy  ?  If  there  is  one  subject 
more  than  another  into  which  I  should  think  com- 
mercial students  ought  to  dive  deeper,  it  is  Political 
Economy.  In  the  course  for  your  senior  students, 
"  Outlines  of  Political  Economy  "  are  included  ? — I  do 
not  see  that  qualification. 

16,04.5.  Was  it  felt  that  if  one  went  deeper  into 
Political  Economy  it  had  better  be  left  to  private 
study  and  private  reading  ?  That  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  a  professor  representing  a  system 
of  Political  Economy  ? — No,  there  was  no  reason  of 
that  sort,  and  the  syllabus  I  have  read  had  no  reference 
to  this  Commission.  It  was  only  the  record  of  the 
work  we  are  doing.  There  was  no  reason  of  that 
description. 

16.046.  Then  with  regard  to  the  law  studies,  are 
you  in  favour  of  a  future  barrister  and  a  future 
solicitor  going  through  the  same  course  of  lectures,  or 
would  you  organise  courses  of  a  different  nature  ?  I 
suppose  with  regard  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
law  you  would  make  the  course  identical  ? — I  do  not 
see  why  the  course  for  both  should  not  be  identical. 

16.047.  All  through  ?— All  through. 

16.048.  And  your  object  in  constituting  the  Faculty 
of  Law  in  the  University  would  be  to  have  the  Legal 
Chairs  filled  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  the  best 
teachers  of  law  ? — Certainly,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
German  Universities. 

16.049.  Would  you  let  the  University  deal  with 
what  I  may  call  the  practical  side  of  the  subject, 
or  do  you  think  it  had  better  be  reserved  for  pro- 
fessional handling  ? — I  should  see  no  objection  to  the 
University  dealing  with  the  practical  part  of  it.  The 
present  University  does  so.  The  LL.B.  examination 
of  London  is  a  very  practical  examination,  and  the 
new  course  at  King's  College  is  distinctly  a  practical 
one. 

16.050.  Would  you  desire  the  University  to  deal 
with  the  practical  as  well  as  with  theoretical  aspects  of 
law  ? — I  should  see  no  objection,  but  if  the  practical 
part  were  dealt  with  otherwise  I  should  not  be  in 
favour  of  duplicating  work  which  was  well  done  else 
where,  either  in  the  University  or  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. 

16.051.  Provided  it  was  taught  somewhere  ? — Pro- 
vided it  is  adequately  furnished  somewhere.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  desirable  to  duplicate,  such  work. 

16.052.  The  University  aiming  at  the  teaching  of 
principles  of  law  in  their  more  theoretical  aspect  ? — 
Yes. 

16.053.  Of  course  with  illustrations  derived  from 
practice  ? — Yes. 

16.054.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  quite  understand  the  part  that  you  give  to  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
University.  First,  as  regards  the  examinations,  do 
you  think  that  they  might  be  arranged  by  the  two 
bodies  ? — I  should  personally  see.  no  objection  to  the 
association  of  a  University  examiner  with  the  exami- 
ners of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  with  the  object 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  latter  examination  for  Uni- 
versity purposes  pro  tanto, 


16.055.  Do  you  think  that  another  course  might      Sir  A.JC. 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,    £j$r}  ^z>^'' 
having  some  place  in  the  University,  might  accept  the  '' 
examination  of  the  University,  as  a  substitute  for  a    24  Nov.  1892 

part,  at  any  rate,  of  its  own  examinations  ?— Person  ally,  . 

at  any  rate,  as  to  part,  I  should  see  no  objection,  but 

I  am  bound  to  state  that  I  think  that  the  principle  of 
action  with  the  Society  would  be  the  retention  of  their 
present  examinations  and  powers. 

16.056.  Their  examinations  might,  of  course,  be 
retained,  although  they  accepted  certificates  of  Uni- 
versity examinations  in  lieu  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  think 
I  said  that  those  acceptances  should  be  reciprocal, 
that  is  my  opinion,  personally,  and  remembering  that, 
Iliad  the  two  examinations  to  go  through  closely  to- 
gether I  think  one  of  them  might  have  been  dispensed 
with,  or  part  of  one  at  any  rate. 

16.057.  If  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  those 
who  are  preparing  to  be  solicitors  should  go  through 
the  same  course  of  instruction  as  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Bar? — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
for  them  if  they  did  so,  but  that  you  should  require 
the  higher  law  from  every  solicitor  for  the  purposes  of 
admission  to  the  profession  is,  perhaps,  too  high  a 
requirement. 

16.058.  Then  supposing  the  University  examina- 
tions, as  might  be  the  case,  included  a  larger  range  of 
study  or  maintained  a  higher  standard,  there  might  be 
no  objection  to  accepting  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  even  if  the  University  did 
not  quite  see  its  way  to  accept  the  examinations  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
the  Council  of  the  Law  Society  would  receive  them  in 
any  case,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  possibility 
would  not  be  improved  by  the  suggestion  which  you 
make  that  there  should  be  no  reciprocity. 

16.059.  I  make  the  suggestion  only  in  view  of  the 
possibility  suggested  by  your  own  previous  answer 
that  it  would  be  found  desirable  in  order  to  admit  all 
the  deserving  students  who  ought  to  be  admitted,  to 
have  a  somewhat  narrower  range  or  lower  standard 
than  was  thought  desirable  in  a  University  degree  ? — 
I  follow  your  argument,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Council  of  the  Society  would  accept  the  University 
degree  for  practising  purposes  in  the  absence  of  any 
reciprocity,  even  if  they  would  do  so  at  all.  I  should 
be  misstating  what  I  think  would  be  the  feeling  if  T 
went  further. 

16.060.  When  do  you  conceive  this  preparation 
should  be  carried  on — during  the  time  that  the  man 
is  also  an  articled  clerk  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  with  fair  average  leading  to  do  the  work 
during  the  time  of  a  man's  articles,  and  to  carry  it  on 
afterwards  to  the  higher  degrees. 

16.061.  The  theory  of  the  University  preparation 
ordinarily  is  that  the  whole  time  of  the  student — or  at 
any  rate  the  whole  working  energies  of  the  student — 
are  to  go  to  work  that  prepares  him  for  his  degree. 
I  understand  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  of 
the  articled  clerk  is  required  for  the  business  of  the 
office  in  which  he  is  articled  ? — That  is  so,  but  he  is 
in  the  best  of  schools — that  is  the  workshop — and 
should  be  really  learning  his  principles  and  the  practice 
and  law  at  the  same  time. 

16.062.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  he  could 
during  this  time  go  through  the  course  of  study 
that  ought  to  be  required  for  a  University  degree  in 
law  ?— I  think  so  certainly,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  is  engaged  in  an  absolutely  analogous  occupation 
to  his  reading — I  mean  his  practical  daily  work — for 
instance,  going  to  chambers  and  hearing  cases  argued, 
conducting  them  in  chambers  sometimes,  and  looking 
up  points  of  law  for  his  principal,  which  is  a  constant 
practice  with  me,  that  is  all  training  which  is  of  a 
distinctly  scholarly  and  practical  character. 

16.063.  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  students 
should  go  through  a  University  course  before  they 
become  articled  clerks  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  go  through  a  whole  University  course,  even 
in  law,  before  they  become  articled  clerks. 
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SirA.K.         16,064.  A  large  number,  and,  I  understand,  an 
Rollit,  M.P.,   increasing  number,  have  taken  a  University  degree  ? 
LL.D.,  B.A.   — Those  who  go  to  to  residential  Universities  do  that 
24  Nov  1892    undoubtedly,    but   the   great  bulk  of  law  students 
'       *  would  have  practically  to  do  their  work  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  the  profession  at  the  same  time. 

16.065.  And  you  do  not  look  forward  to  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
gone  through  a  University  course  before  they  came  to 
the  office  ?' — I  think  their  entry  into  the  profession 
would  be  too  much  postponed,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  a  great  number  of 
the  students.  But  it  is  a  very  desirable  luxury  and 
advantage  for  those  who  can  afford  it  in  time  and  money. 

16.066.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  subjects  like 
Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  would  form  a  part  of 
the  University  teaching.  Did  you  mean  that  the 
articled  clerks  should  learn  them,  or  that  they  should 
aiot  ? — If  they  desired  a  degree. 

16.067.  Besides  doing  their  business  and  also 
preparing  themselves  in  English  Law,  would  they 
have  time  to  study  Roman  Law  also  ? — I  think  so,  by 
hard  work,  especially  if  they  had  learnt  Latin  at 
school.  And  I  would  also  mention  that  I  think  these 
higher  requirements,  if  felt  to  be  advantageous,  would 
re-act  upon  school  education,  and  a  great  deal  of 
preliminary  work  would  then  begin  to  be  done  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

16.068.  Then,  I  suppose,  in  your  view  the  articled 
clerk  would  spend  the  whole  of  his  five  years  ir.  the 
two  studies.  He  could  be  preparing  for  the  Unive.-sity 
degree  during  the  five  years  ? — I  think  he  would,  but 
he  would  carry  forward  his  University  degree  work 
probably  after  the  five  years.  One  essential  con- 
sideration, is  what  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once, 
namely,  the  acceptance  in  each  case  pro  tanto  of  the 
work  done  for  the  other  examinations. 

16.069.  Then  you  think  he  should  devote  some 
further  time  ? — I  think  he  should  devote  some  further 
time  in  taking  his  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  afterwards 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

16.070.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  the 
articled  clerks  who  would  be  able  to  go  through  this 
wider  course  of  study,  including  subjects  like  Roman 
Law,  which  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  their  practice, 
would  be  a  large  or  a  small  proportion  ? — I  think  they 
would  be  a  considerable  proportion.  Jt  would  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  the  estimation  in  which  the  degree 
was  held.  If  it  were  found  that  those  men  did  their 
work  well  afterwards,  [  think  others  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  take  it  up,  and  the  value  of  the  1  egree  would 
be  appreciated.  I  think  that  feeling  is  very  much 
increasing. 

16.071.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  equivalents  so  far 
as  it  can  be  practically  applied  ? — I  am,  strongly. 

16.072.  I  think  you  said  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

16.073.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  applying  the 
principle  there  as  far  as  practicable  ? — Yes. 

16.074.  As  you  said,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  in- 
convenience of  repeated  preparation  and  examinations  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  an  amount  of  acquired  knowledge 
which  has  to  be  got  up  inevitably  for  an  examination. 

16.075.  You  may  have  heard  eminent  lawyers  say 
they  would  be  sorry  to  have  to  pass  an  examination  ? — 
I  have  had  that  feeling  myself. 

16.076.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
desire  that  the  two  regions  of  law  should  not  be 
strongly  separated  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  would  not 
apply  that  quite  so  much  to  Roman  Law,  but  I  think 
to  the  principles  of  Legislation  and  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence I  should. 

16.077.  Roman  Law  is,  of  course,  only  an  element 
in  jurisprudence  ? — Yes. 

16.078.  Now  I  should  like  you,  if  you  can,  to  give 
us  an  illustration  of  this  matter.  I  will  put  a  very 
concrete  case  to  you.  May  I  refer  to  what  used  to 
be  known  as  the  Eastern  Bill  of  Lading? — Yes. 
There  are  bills  of  lading  applicable  to  various  trades 
— the  Black  Sea  and  other  trades. 


16.079.  The  Eastern  Bill  of  Lading  mostly  applied 
to  the  Baltic,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

16.080.  Am  I  right  in  saying-  that  the  study  of 
the  Eastern  Bill  of  Lading  would  familiarise  the  student 
with  almost  every  principle  of  contract  and  contractual 
liability,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  personal  property  ? — 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  To  understand  fully 
the  rights  and  liabilities  upon  a  bill  of  lading  would 
involve  a  knowledge  such  as  you  mention. 

16.081.  I  take  that  instance,  because  it  is  very 
specific.  The  Eastern  Bill  of  Lading  is  one  which 
brings  the  student  into  intimate  relation  Avith  the 
actually  existing  facts  of  commerce,  and  legal  right 
and  duty  ? — Yes. 

16.082.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  a  man 
to  have  studied  in  a  general  way  the  laws  of  general 
average,  particular  average,  contractual  liability,  and 
so  forth,  would  he,  do  you  think,  have  as  real  a 
command  of  the  principles  of  law  as  a  man  who  had 
been  able  to  study  them  in  some  concrete  example  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  he  could  not. 

16.083.  Then  your  view  would  be,  agreeing  with 
Professor  Emmott,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
study  of  principles  should  go  along  with,  and  not 
lose  sight  of,  the  study  of  the  practical  application  of 
law  ? — Th:tt  is  quite  my  view. 

16.084.  In  that  respect  your  view  would  agree 
with  that  which  appears  to  be  held  by  those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  advancement  of  education  on  the 
medical  side,  who  tell  us  that  mere  abstract  know- 
ledge, book  knowledge,  of  medical  terms  and  medical 
formula?,  is  not  sufficient,  without  practical  handling 
of  the  case  ? — I  can  draw  on  my  own  experience  of 
the  chemistry  required  for  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation. I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  am  no  practical 
chemist,  though  I  never  cease  to  value  the  principles 
which  I  acquired  for  the  examination  of  the  University. 

16.085.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  view  which 
appears  to  be  sometimes  taken,  that  a  real  knowledge 
of  law,  a  fruitful  knowledge  of  law,  can  be  imparted 
without  the  study  of  instances  and  illustrations  ? — Law 
is  a  practical  art,  and  it  must  be  learnt  as  such. 

16.086.  Law  consists  of  general  propositions,  of 
which  practical  details  are  the  application? — Yes. 

16.087.  Then,  having  that  in  view,  would  it  not  he 
desirable  to  go  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  in  the 
direction  you  have  indicated  of  knitting  up,  uniting, 
and  giving  a  mutual  relation  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sides  of  law — I  may  say  to  the  University 
and  the  professional  sides  ? — I  think  so,  strongly. 

16.088.  And  it  is  with  that  view  that  you  are  dis- 
posed to  advocate  some  such  arrangement  between  the 
University  and  the  professional  bodies  in  law,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  Senate's  scheme  between  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  professional  bodies  in  medicine? — 
That  expresses  my  view,  how  far  it  would  be  shared 
by  the  Council  of  the  Law  Society,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
I  should  express  that  opinion  there. 

16.089.  On  the  two  sides  of  theory  and  practice, 
that  would  be  in  your  view  the  best  method  of  hand- 
ling the  question  ? — I  think  so. 

16.090.  With  respect  to  assigning  a  value  to  the 
degree  I  suppose,  assuming  the  University  were  to 
give  degrees  in  the  way  you  indicate,  accepting,  as  I 
understand  you  to  say  they  should,  for  certain  purposes 
teaching  certificates  or  intermediate  examinations,  and 
then  crowning  the  whole  edifice  with  a  final  degree,  of 
course  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  those  who 
held  the  degree  from  indicating  to  the  public,  by  in- 
formation such  as  one  sees  in  the  titles  of  books 
frequently,  where  they  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
such  education  ? — There  is  no  objection  to  that  at  all, 
and,  in  fact,  in  University  examinations  themselves 
that  equivalence  is  a  principle.  For  instance,  three 
branches  in  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  University  of 
London  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent ;  therefore,  that 
is  practically  applied  in  some  cases. 

16.091.  And  so  in  the  case  of  the  B.Sc.  degree,  out 
of  no  less  than  nine  subjects,  you  may  take  any  three  ? 
— Certainly  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  which  is  gaining 
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ground  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
sub -dividing  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

16.092.  And,  of  course,  if  any  man  had  a  desire  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  his  title  by  stating  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  King's  College  or  University 
College,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  saying 
so  to  the  public  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary. 

16.093.  The  University  gives  the  degree,  and  that 
*   degree  no  doubt,  may  mean  various  things,  according 

to  people's  estimate  of  where  a  man  was  educated, 
whether  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or  at  some 
other  colleges  which  I  will  not  mention  ? — Anyone 
can  indicate  it  if  they  think  proper. 

16.094.  And  if  the  college  were  of  that  reputation 
to  add  value  to  the  degree  by  its  course  of  teaching, 
tiiat  value  coald  be  represented  by  a  man's  describing 
himself  as  belonging  to  it  ? — He  might  do  so. 

16.095.  And  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  did  so 
.  describe  himself? — Yes. 

16.096.  If  the  college  had  that  reputation  he  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it  ? — He  would  get  the  value  of  it. 

16.097.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  examinations  you 
would  recommend  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
for  professional  purposes  should  be  accepted  by  the 
University,  and  I  think  you  used  the  word  "  reci- 
procal" ? — Yes. 

16.098.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  (it  certainly  has 
occurred  to  us  in  the  way  of  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  medical  profession,)  that,  the  difficulty  having 
arisen  of  professional  and  academic  instruction,  the 
difficulty  of  duplication  of  examinations  might  be 
avoided  by  the  same  examination  being  conducted  by 
a  conjoint  board  to  a  certain  extent,  with  further 
requirements  by  the  University  for  University  pur- 
poses, and  further  requirements  by  the  professional 
body  for  professional  purposes  ? — That  would  be 
another  expedient  to  the  same  end. 

16.099.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  which,  in  your 
ndgrr.en.t,  you  would  prefer  ? — I  think  I  should  prefer 

the  former  :  but  that  you  suggest  is  another  mode  of 
doing  something  to  achieve  the  same  object. 

16.100.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  as  a  professional  body,  would  be  very  unwil- 
ling to  accept  the  degree  or  test  of  a  purely  academic 
body  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

16.101.  And,  that  being  so,  would  it  not  be  more 
likely,  as  a  matter  of  compromise,  perhaps,  and  expe- 
diency, to  meet  the  views  of  an  academic  body  and  a 
professional  body,  if  to  a  certain  extent,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  the  examination  were  conjoint  ? — The  Presi- 
dent expressed  an  opinion,  I  think,  upon  that  subject. 
He  is  a  better  judge  of  the  views  of  the  Council  than 
I  could  be. 

16.102.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  your  opinion,  because  the  weight 
of  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  is  iu  the  way 
I  have  indicated  ? — I  should  not  dissent,  at  any  rate, 
personally  from  the  view  you  have  put  before  me. 

16.103.  You  have  studied  this  matter  of  a  Univer- 
sity very  much,  and  no  doubt  you  have  made  in  your 
own  mind  the  limit  that  must  be  set  to  a  University 
as  such.  I  think  you  have  expressed  the  view  that 
a  teaching  University  is  not  necessarily  a  University 
for  teaching  ? — Of  teachers. 

16.104.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  Faculties. 
The  creation  of  a  Faculty  of  Engineering,  for  instance, 
lays  open  the  door  to  a  great  many  Faculties  which 
are  or  might  be  considered  as  subordinate  parts  of 
general  science  ? — Yes. 

16,10.5.  Would  it  altogether  offend  your  views  if, 
for  example,  the  instance  you  have  quoted,  engineer- 
ing, should  be  dealt  with  in  some  special  way  under 
the  general  Faculty  of  Science.  For  instance,  that 
those  branches  of  applied  science  should  be  dealt 
with  under  pure  science  ?  —  Of  course,  the  term 
"  science  "  covers  it. 

16,106.  But  assuming  there  was  a  Board  of  Studies 
to  deal  with  it,  or  some  particular  department,  or 
committee  ? — I  think  the  tendency  of  University  work 
o  72200. 


is  towards  taking  a  professional  and  practical  form,      Sir  A.  K. 

especially  in  Germany,  and  for  that  reason  I  should    Rollit,  MP:, 

prefer,  I  think,  to  indicate  the  particular  branch  of    LL.D.,  B.A. 

instruction  which  has  been  obtained.    Certainly  what   „,  , »  " 
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you  say  is  true,  that  "  science     does  cover  such  a   

case  as  engineering,  but  still  there  is  the  tendency  to 

specialization,  and  personally  I  think  it  has  advantages. 

16.107.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  an  agri- 
culturist. That  is  a  branch  of  applied  science,  and 
a  specific  Faculty  of  Agriculture  would  frighten  some 
of  us  ? — I  should  not  be  frightened  at  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  subject  in  which  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  instruction  and  training  ought  to  be 
given. 

16.108.  Do  you  not  think  that  might  be  done 
without  its  being  a  specific  Faculty  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  advantages  in  making  it  a  specific  Faculty 
in  certain  Universities  and  colleges.  At  the  same 
time  I  recognise  the  objection  which  there  would  be 
to  a  great  multiplication  of  Faculties. 

16.109.  A  Faculty  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  by 
a  degree,  and  a  degree  connotes  general  culture  ? — 
Yes,  but  one  is  an  ancient  idea,  and  the  other  is  a 
more  modern  idea.  I  think  we  have  to  regard  both. 
The  present  limitation  to  the  Faculties  is,  to  some 
extent,  an  anachronism. 

16.110.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  On  that  point,  and 
on  this  particular  question  cf  an  agricultural  degree, 
whether  under  that  name  or  under  some  other  name, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  it  is  the  function 
of  a  University  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  included  in 
an  agricultural  qualification,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  any- 
thing professionally  ? — As  it  has  been  put  to  me,  there 
are  limitations  upon  University  work  ;  but  I  should 
say  that  a  modern  University  in  an  agricultural  part 
of  England,  say,  in  the  north  of  England  or  the  Mid- 
lands, ought  to  teach  most  of  those  things  which  are 
essential  to  the  agricultural  industry. 

16.111.  That  is  a  very  wide  definition? — What  is 
essential  to  the  agricultural  industry  will  be  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences. 

16.112.  The  sciences  that  lie  at  the  base  of  it? — 
Yes, 

16.113.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  a 
University  to  issue  a  certificate  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  liquid  manures  ? — There  are  limitations. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree.  For  instance,  there  bave 
been  some  who  have  thought  that  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  sun  spots,  and  so  on  might  be  useful  as 
bearing  on  harvests,  but  that  would  be  an  extreme 
view. 

16.114.  That  is  a  scientific  matter,  the  other  is  a 
matter  of  practice,  which  can  only  be  learnt  upon  the 
farm  by  a  man  engaged  in  the  trade  or  calling  of  a 
farmer.  Do  you  not  think  the  University  would  be 
altogether  injuring  its  position  even  with  the  practical 
classes  by  entering  the  domain  of  practical  life  in 
certifying  what  as  a  University  itself  it  can  know 
nothing  about  ? — That  proposition  is  true,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  line. 
All  I  can  say  is  that,  I  think,  from  what  I  know  of 
German  Universities  that  the,  tendency  is  towards 
practical  professional  life,  and  the  result  there  has 
successful  in  increasing  the  number  of  students,  and 
giving  strength  to  the  Universities. 

16.115.  And  in  the  Department  of  Law — one  of  the 
most  scientific  studies — you  have  yourself  laid  it  down 
that  no  University  diploma  would  be  accepted  for  a 
moment  by  the  professional  body  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
I  carefully  guarded  my  answer  on  that  point,  because 
I  have  not  presumed  to  express  the  views  of  the 
Council  upon  the  matter. 

16.116.  So  far  as  that  view  is  held  by  the  solicitors, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  held  by  a  farmer  or  an 
architect  and  people  in  similar  professions  ? — No 
doubt,  and  the  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
where  to  draw  the  line.  I  should  mention  at  once 
that  my  remnarks  with  regard  to  commerce  and  with 
regard  to  agriculture  were  really  suggestive,  rather 
than  anything  more. 
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[Sir  A.  K.         16,117.  T  was  not  speaking  entirely  in  the  air,  I 
1  Rollit,  M.P.,   was  speaking  with  reference  to  a  scheme  lately  pro- 
LL.D.,  B.A.   pounded? — There  is  a  great  deal  to  he  said  for  both 
Dronositions,  but  agriculture  was  really  suggested  to 
 "  '_  '   me.    I  referred  specially  to  commerce. 

16.118.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  law.  I  understood 
you  to  Mr.  Anstie  to  distincty  lay  down  the  proposi- 
tion that  you  desire  for  the  solicitors  some  training  in 
scientific  law  ? — I  do. 

16.119.  Yon  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  art  which 
depends  upon  scientific  principles  ? — Certainly. 

16.120.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession  should  not  to  some  extent  be  edu- 
cated together  ? — I  see  no  obstacle  or  objection  to 
that. 

16.121.  It  is  the  fact  now,  is  it  not,  that  solicitors 
or  articled  clerks  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  ? — They 
are  not,  though  the  funds  were  originally  intended  for 
their  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  beneht  of  members  of 
the  Bar. 

16.122.  And  you  would  desire  to  raise  the  status  of 
members  of  the  profession  by  admitting  solicitors  to 
take  so  much  of  the  course  of  scientific  law  necessary 
for  the  barrister  as  would  be  useful  to  them  for  their 
profession  ? — I  should. 

16.123.  Have  you  thought  out  how  the  Faculty  of 
Law  should  be  constituted  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have 
thought  it  out,  because  I  recognise  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  importaut  detail,  and  one  of  great  difficulty.  My 
own  idea  upon  that  subject  would  be  that  the  various 
bodies  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  respective  Inns 
of  Court,  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  the  teachers  of 
tlfe  various  institutions,  includiug  the  University, 
should  themselves  elect  the  Faculty  of  Law.  That 
would  be  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question. 

16.124.  You  will  understand  that  we  have  a  certain 
difficulty  upon  this  subject,  because  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  in  framing  a  new  University  to  put  one 
Faculty  upon  an  essentially  different  footing  from  the 
other  Faculties  ? — That  difficulty  was  discussed  with 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  I  noticed,  and  certainly  personally 
I  could  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  Inns  of  Court, 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  was  to  be  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a  part  of  that, 
Faculty,  but  only  a  part. 

16.125.  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  but  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  went  so  far  as  that. 
That  is  not  quite  the  point  I  am  aiming  at.  The 
point  is  this.  In  all  the  schemes  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  whether  in  the  Gresham  Charter  or 
the  Senate's  scheme,  the  idea  of  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity is  that  there  should  be  constituted  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Faculties,  and  that  the  Faculties 
should  be  something  wholly  apart  from  the  institu- 
tions and  the  various  colleges  affiliated  with  or 
forming  part  of  the  University  ;  the  Faculties  should 
be  composed  solely  of  teachers.  The  whole  body  of 
teachers  are  to  elect  in  the  general  assembly  a  certain 
number  of  teachers,  who  are  to  be  in  the  Faculty,  and 
the  combined  Faculties  shall  settle  questions  of  pure 
education,  subject  always  to  the  supreme  control  of 
the  Senate.  Is  there  any  possibility  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law  of  forming  any  body  corresponding  to  the  Faculties 
in  the  other  departments  of  knowledge  ? — If  you  limit 
the  word  "Faculty"  to  teachers,  that  would  not  be 
impossible,  but  the  area  of  choice  would  be  more 
limited.  I  do  not  myself  see  why  those  who  are 
forming  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
and  teaching  their  articled  clerks  in  their  offices 
(because  they  must  be  practising  their  profession) 
would  not  come  within  the  domain  of  teachers. 

16.126.  Yes,  but  they  would  hardly  be  teachers  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  other  teachers  would,  that  is  to 
say,  the  men  who  are  actually  carrying  on  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  of  London  ? — They  are  in  fact.  They 
stand  in  the  relation,  with  regard  to  legal  education, 
of  teachers  to  the  articled  clerks. 

16.127.  You  mean  the  whole  body  of  solicitors  ? — 
The  individual   solicitors;   and,   inasmuch   as  the 


Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  must  be 
formed  of  practising  solicitors,  all  of  whom,  again, 
probably  without  exception,  have  articled  clerks,  they 
are  really  doing  or  ought  to  do  the  work  of  teaching 
by  day. 

16.128.  In  the  same  way  you  would  be  representing 
the  whole  of  the  profession,  whether  engaged  in 
practical  teaching  of  the  schools  or  not  ?- — I  think 
so.  There  would  be  a  large  contribution  of  property 
in  this  particular  case  of  the  Legal  Faculty.  The 
Governing  Body  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  itself,  might  well  claim  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

16.129.  As  we'd  as  to  be  represented  on  the 
Senate  ? — I  think  so.  Provided  they  were  adequately 
represented  on  the  Senate,  I  attach  less  importance  to 
their  being  represented  on  the  Faculty. 

16.130.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  representation 
upon  the  Senate  should  be  formed  out  of  the  Govern- 
ing Bodies  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession  ? 
— Yes,  and  providing  that  were  adequate  I  think  that 
might  serve  for  the  purpose. 

16.131.  If  your  teaching  staff  were  permanent  you 
would  see  no  objection  to  their  also  finding  a  place  in 
the  Faculty  in  the  same  way  as  others  ? — -No. 

16.132.  I  think  you  said  distinctly  that  you  prefer 
one  University  to  two  ? — Yes,  I  do  entertain  that 
view. 

16.133.  You  have  said,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
vinces, you  would  think  it  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  the  University  of  London,  supposing  it  became 
the  teaching  University  of  London,  should  give  up 
its  examining  function  ? — Yes.  I  should  prefer  to 
retain  the  University  as  it  is  rather  than  sacrhice 
or  curtail  those  functions. 

16.134.  Do  you  also  look  upon  it  as  undesirable 
that  the  provincial  colleges  should  be  represented  in 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  London  University? — I 
think  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  that  matter,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  though 
it  out  sufficiently  to  express  a  competent  opinion. 

16.135.  You  do  not  consider  that,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  it  is  required  ? — I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  a  point  which  I  regard  as  of 
importance.  I  have  not  thought  it  out  sufficiently.  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  not  continued  to  direct  my 
mind  to  it  because  I  thought  it  was  accepted  that  the 
re-organised  University  should  be  distinctly  a  Un.- 
versity  for  London ;  therefore  I  have  not  pursued  the 
subject. 

16.136.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  also  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  King's  College  ? — Yes,  but  in  neither  capacity  do  I 
give  my  evidence  to-day. 

16.137.  What  I  wished  to  understand  in  your  plan 
was  this.  "What  power  did  you  contemplate  that  the 
London  University  should  have  over  King's  College, 
or  other  colleges  that  should  form  part  of  the  new 
University  ? — I  consider  that  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  ultimately  be  supreme,  and,  provided 
the  representation  of  those  colleges  was  adequate,  1 
do  not  think  there  could  be  any  objection  to  that  con- 
dition of  things. 

16.138.  Do  you  contemplate  the  Senate  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointments  inside  King's  Col- 
lege ? — It  would  be  so,  except  possibly  for  the  co- 
examinational  purposes  which  have  been  referred  to — 
the  conjoint  examinational  purposes. 

16.139.  Should  the  Senate  have  the  power  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  professors  appointed  in 
the  college  for  University  purposes  ? — If  there  were 
to  be  a  case  of  such  interference  internally  in  the 
colleges,  it  would  be  a  very  extreme  one,  in  my 
opinion. 

16.140.  But  you  think  that,  theoretically,  the 
Senate  should  be  understood  as  consenting  to  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  college  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  thought  that  out,  and  I  will  not  say  that  my 
opinion  on  the  point  would  be  worth  having,  at  the 
moment. 
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f  16,141.  You  would  not  consider  it  reasonable  that 
any  college  should  have  it  in  its  power  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  founding  other  professorships  for  external 
work  ? — My  opinion  is  that  no  such  objection  could 
reasonably  be  raised  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  do  supplemental  work. 

16.142.  Would  you  explain  this  expression  which 
you  used  ?  You  said,  "  The  University  of  a  great 
"  city  should  not  be  too  academic"? — My  meaning 
is  that  it  should  not  partake  too  exclusively  of  the 
character  of  the  older  Universities,  or  even  of  the 
Universities  which  require  systematic  attendance.  In 
other  words,  that  it  should  deal  with  an  element  with 
which  they  do  not  deal  at  all,  and  that  it  should  con- 
template a  large  body  of  outside  students  ;  that  it 
should  encourage  and  afford  facilities  for  individual  as 
distinguished  from  collective  training ;  and  that  it 
should  supervise  and  superintend  the  whole  higher 
educational  work  of  such  a  city  as  London.  In  other 
words,  I  regarded  "academic"  as  indicating  the  con- 
stitution of  the  older  Universities,  and  as  being  much 
more  limited  than  what  I  thought  should  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University  of  a  great  city,  which,  as  I 
said,  should  be  many  sided. 

16.143.  What  you  said  just  now,  I  think,  implies 
that  you  did  not  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  to  its  mode  of  working  ? — Quite  so. 

16.144.  When  you  spoke  about  encouraging  out- 
side students  did  you  mean  that  the  University  was 
not  to  lay  down  a  curriculum,  and  was  to  have  no 
attendance  obligatory  ? — Certainly  it  should. 

16.145.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  "  outside  stu- 
dents "  ? — I  think  a  University  may  well  seize  every 
opportunity  of  utilising  and  giving  a  value  to  real 
educational  work  of  a  University  character  which  is 
being  done  in  the  city,  and  in  that  way  that  such  a 
University  may  be  of  very  great  value,  I  will  take 
as  one  instance  the  University  extension  work.  Where 
that  has  been  systematically  pursued  and  where  it  is 
guaranteed  by  the  undoubted  certificates  of  University 
teachers,  I  think  that  a  city  University  ought  to  give 
a  value  to  It,  and  encourage  it  in  every  possible  way. 

16.146.  You  also  used  the  words  just  now,  "  en- 
courage individuals."  Are  not  individuals  sufficiently 
encouraged  by  the  outside  work  of  the  University — 
the  examining  part  of  the  University  ? — In  the  case 
of  individuals  I  meant  ready  access  to  the  University, 
no  matter  how  or  where  their  knowledge  has  been 
obtained. 

16.147.  You  mean  that  the  University  should  take 
a  broad  view  of  University  equivalents  ? — Yes  ;  that 
expresses  in  very  admirable  terms  what  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  convey. 

16.148.  (Mr.  Anstic.)  Supposing  an  arrangement 
could  be  come  to  cf  the  kind  that  has  been  indicated 


to  you  for  a  joint  action  of  the  London  University  and 
the  licensing  bodies,  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
a  similar  arrangement  being  come  to  between  the 
licensing  bodies  and  other  Universities,  such  as 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Victoria  ? — I  really  have  not 
thought  that  out;  it  is  taking  me  further  than  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  have  gone. 

16.149.  (Lord  Reay.)  There  is  one  point  upon 
which  it  is  important  that  your  opinion  should  be 
uade  quite  clear.  What  I  understand  you  to  say 
"  'th  regard  to  engineering  and  to  agriculture  (and  it 
aj^jies  to  law)  is  that  the  University  should  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  practical  bearings  of  educa- 
tion in  any  of  those  instances,  but  that  the  University 
should  supply  the  theoretical  groundwork  on  which 
practical  work  will  thrive  ? — I  quite  agree,  but  I  think 
it  may  itself  do  practical  work  at  any  rate  in  examina- 
tions in  subjects  such  as  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physio- 
logy, and  so  on  in  the  University  of  London.  We 
want  more  first-rate  practical  scientists  in  England  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

16.150.  There  you  have  laboratories;  but  I  am 
now  alluding  to  those  sciences  which  cannot  have 
workshops.  In  the  case  of  Agriculture  you  could 
not  have  a  farm,  and  you  could  not  do  practical  work. 
In  Agriculture  you  would  have  the  science  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  with  a  laboratory,  but  we  know  that 
agricultural  chemists  are  very  rare.  If  an  eminent  agri- 
cultural chemist  'could  be  obtained  for  London  you 
would  like  to  see  him  employed  and  courses  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  given  in  London,  which  a  good 
many  agriculturists  might  attend  in  the  winter.  Your 
view  is  that  the  principles  should  be  applied  and 

taught  in  laboratories,  but  not  in  Avorkshops  ?  A 

great  deal  of  practice  might  be  taught  in  relation 
even  to  Agriculture.  For  instance,  I  was  recently  in 
Denmark,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  development  of 
collective  agriculture  which  I  saw  there.  A  Great 
deal  may  be  learnt  from  other  nations.  I  have  seen  a 
farm  attached  to  a  national  school  in  Ireland  where 
the  collective  system  is  making  such  progress. 

16.151.  But  in  London  you  could  only  attempt 
theory  ? — Quite  so. 

16.152.  And  the  University  would  only  give  theo- 
retical education  : — Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

16.153.  Of  course  the  parallel  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  is  deceptive,  because  in  the  case  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  we  have  hospital  work,  and  the 
feature  of  hospital  work  is  in  every  other  Faculty 
unattainable  ?• — Yes.  The  idea  of  Agriculture  was  not 
mine.  It  was  put  to  me.  Commerce  was  my  idea. 
I  think  much  would  be  possible  with  Commerce  as? 
with  Agriculture, 


Sir  A.  K. 
Rollit,  M.P., 
LL.D.,  B.A. 

24  Nov.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair 

The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LI..D. 
Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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Sir  F.  Pollock,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Ho'n.  LL.D.  16,154.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of  Law  at 

Edin.  and  Oxford  ? — Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 

Dublin.  is  the  official  title. 

  16,155.  You  are  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ? — I 
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16.156.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  ? — I  was  Professor  of  Common 
Law  under  the  scheme  which  came  to  an  end  three 
years  ago,  from  1884  to  1889  inclusive — for  six  year.-'. 

16.157.  You  have  turned  your  attention  naturally 
to  a  cousiderable  extent  to  the  question  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  legal  degree  being  granted  by  a 
University  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  had  it 
pretty  constantly  in  my  thoughts  for  about  10  years. 

16.158.  And  any  new  University,  or  modification 
of  the  old  University  which  we  may  recommend, 
ought  to  contain  a  good  legal  Faculty,  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  a  degree  which  would  be  valuable  ? — 
Certainly. 

16.159.  Would  you  propose  that  this  degree  should 
give  any  qualification  for  practice,  or  that  all  that 
part  should  be  left  as  it  is  now  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  propose  it  cr  not  if  the  ground 
were  clear,  but  I  should  regard  it  as  quite  certain 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  not  consent  to  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  would  consent.  Therefore 
I  should  not  regard  the  proposal  as  practical  unless 
there  were  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  legal  profession. 

16.160.  Both  those  bodies  seem  to  be  very  tena^ 
cious  in  keeping  their  powers  of  admitting  to  their 
respective  branches  of  the  profession  in  their  own 
hands.  That,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  from 
the  evidence  we  have  heard  ? — That  has  always  been 
so,  I  believe. 

16.161.  But  they  seem  willing  to  co-operate,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  assisting  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a 
real  valuable  degree  given  by  the  London  teaching 
University  ? — I  have,  of  course,  no  direct  knowledge 
at  all  of  the  disposition  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  here  simply  as  a  private 
member  of  the  Bar.  The  Junior  Bar  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  governing  bodies  of  their  Inns,  and 
know  no  more  of  the  proceedings  of  the  respective 
Benches  than  any  Bencher  may  be  pleased  to  tell  them 
in  confidence. 

16.162.  Could  you  give  us  your  view  of  how  the 
legal  part  of  the  proposed  new  University  should  be 
constituted  and  how  it  should  be  conducted.  With 
regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Law,  which,  of  course,  there 
would  be  in  a  new  University,  have  you  looked  at  the 
draft  Charter  of  the  Grerdiam  Scheme  ? — I  have  not 
seeu  it  lately.  I  believe  I  did  see  it  some  time  ago, 
but  if  I  am  to  be  asked  what  I  think  of  it  I  should 
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like  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  really  cannot  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  scheme  without  seeing  it  a<min 
(a  copy  of  the  Charter  icas  handed  to  the  witness). 

16,163.  The  Faculties  in  that  consisted  entirely  of 
the  teachers  of  the  different  institutions  which  were 
affiliated  to  the  new  University  and  therefore  the  Law 
Faculty  would  really  have  been  the  law  teachers  in 
King's  College  and  University  College  to  start  with 
and  afterwards  any  other  college  which  would  be 
joined  to  it? — No.  I  do  not  think  that  would  do  for  a 
Faculty  of  Law  in  London. 

16,161.  I  suppose  those  teachers  ought  to  belong 
to  the  Faculty  though  there  would  be  others  ? — They 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  some  way,  certainly. 

16.165.  And  you  think  the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  Faculty  or  have  weight  and  influence? 
— I  think  they  ought  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
Faculty  if  they  can  be  got  to  consent. 

16.166.  Would  they  be  represented  through  their 
Council,  or  through  their  teachers,  or  how  would  they 
be  brought  in.  Have  you  thought  of  that?  Sup- 
posing they  agreed  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were  to  be 
the  principal  part  of  the  Faculty,  how  would  it  be 
worked  ? — It  might  be  worked  by  giving  the  Inns  of 
Court  a  certain  number  of  representatives  on  the 
Faculty,  and  that  would  probably  be  done  by  sending 
a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  to 
represent  them.  I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  would  be  too  many,  hut 
that  would  depend  upon  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
how  large  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  was  to  be.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  confine  such  a  Board, 
whatever  its  name  was,  to  persons  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  because  in  the  legal  profession  we  have  a 
good  many  people  whose  opinion  would  be  very  valu- 
able and  whom  1  think  it  would  be  absurd  to  exclude 
from  consultations  of  this  kind.  Of  course  in  the 
Universities  it  is  different,  because  practically  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  almost  everybody  who  is  likely  to 
have  a  serious  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
department  is  engaged  in  teaching,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  those  Boards  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  prevent  persons  being  on  them 
who  are  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

16.167.  The  chief  function  of  the  Faculties  would 
be  to  elect  Board  of  Studies  out  of  their  own  number  ? 
— I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  not  thinking  for  the 
moment  of  that  system  of  double  election.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  working  of  the  Board.  If  you  are  to 
have  a  large  body  to  elect  Boards  of  Studies,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  you  might  have  to  make  it  considerably 
larger. 

16.168.  According  to  the  Gresham  scheme  it  would 
be  merely  consultative  and  the  real  work  would 
be  done  by  the  Senate  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  ? — I  think  the  real  work  ought  to  be  done 
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by  the  Board  of  Studies  itself,  subject  to  the  Univer- 
sity statutes.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  having 
all  this  machinery  of  indirect  election  and  consulting 
backwards  and  forwards.  If  you  get  a  competent 
Board  of  Studies  in  the  department  you  had  better 
trust  them  to  do  their  own  work.  It  is  so  done  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge with  respect  to  Oxford.  It  works  there  with 
practically  no  friction. 

16,169.  How  is  the  Law  Department  managed  at 
Oxford  ?  How  is  the  examination  settled,  and  the 
curricula  of  the  examination  ? — At  Oxford  we  have 
in  the  first  place  a  body  of  statutes  regulating  the 
studies  and  examinations  which  are  called  the  Exa- 
mination Statutes.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  my  own  copy,  but  it  is  quite  easily  got.  There 
are  bodies  called  Boards  of  Faculty,  and  there  are 
similar  bodies  at  Cambridge  which  are  called  Boards 
of  Studies.  They  practically  do  the  same  work. 
The  Board  of  Faculty  has  power  within  the  limits 
of  the  statutes  to  prescribe  books,  or  rather  to  re- 
commend books  for  study,  and  to  arrange  examina- 
tions, to  settle  the  details  of  set  subjects  from  time 
to  time,  and  generally  to  look  after  the  details. 
The  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  University, 
I  think  at  Oxford  nominally  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and'  Proctors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Faculty.  The  Board  of  Faculty  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  ex-officio  members  and  a  certain 
number  of  co-opted  members.  Practically  it  includes 
the  whole  body  of  law  teachers. 

16,170.  And  practically  they  manage  the  examina- 
tions? —  Practically    all  the    working    members  uf 
the  Oxford  Board  of  Faculty  are  teachers,  because 
all   the  competent   persons    there     happen    to  be 
teachers.    We  have  one  or  two  extraneous  members. 
Mr.  Cohen  was  co-opted  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Faculty  some  years  ago.    Of  course  he  seldom 
attends  the  meetings,  but  if  there  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  be  debated  we  should  try  to  get  him  to  come. 
Then  we  have  my  learned  friend  the  Warden  of 
All  Souls,  Sir  William  Anson,  who  is  not  in  any  way 
bound  to  teach,  but  who  does  teach ;  but  even  if 
he  did  not  teach  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  still 
think  it  proper  to  have  him  as  a  member.  What 
practically  happens  is  that  the  Board  does  its  own 
b.isiness  with  very  little  interference,  and  1  should 
say  with  not  much  curiosity  on  the  part  of  anybody 
else.    If  we  wanted  to  alter  the  statutes  we  should 
have  to  go  to  the  University  for  it.    If  it  does  not 
relate  to  anything  fundamental,  it  is  passed  with  very 
little  discussion,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Board 
of  Faculty  is  practically  agreed.     Your  Lordship 
knows  that  University  legislation  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  started  by  any  private  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Oxford.    It  has  to  go  through  the  deliberative 
body  called  the  Council.    What  practically  happens 
if  we  want  a  statute  passed  for  our  own  purposes  is 
that  some  member  of  the  Council,  if  possible  a  mem- 
.  ber  of  our  own  body  who  is  also  on  the  Council,  in- 
troduces the  statute ;  and  then  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Council  it  is  brought  before  Congregation  in  the 
regular  way.     If  there  is  no  general  principle  of 
University  administration  involved,  there  is  as  a  rule 
very  little  discussion.    If  it  is  a  question  of  incurring 
new  expense,  or  anything  which  can  fairly  be  con- 
sidered a  question  of  general  principle  affecting  the 
University  administration  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
special  Faculty,  then,  of  course,  Congregation  does 
rightly  and  properly  discuss  it,  and  makes  up  its  own 
mind.    But  1  should  say  there  is  very  little  friction 
indeed  between  the  Board  of  Faculty  and  the  Univer- 
sity. 

16.171.  It  is  practically  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

16.172.  And,  of  course,  until  the  new  University  is 
constituted  and  in  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
that  kind  of  thing  will  go.  There  might  be  friction 
in  one  case  and  not  in  another.  It  depends  upon 
how  it  settles  down  ? — A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
men. 


16,173.  Is  the  degree  in  law  much  sought  after  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
at  Oxford  by  professional  men? — We  have  to  dis-  Bart.,M.A., 
tinguiah,  because  we  have  two  quite  different  exa-  ^fin^' 
minations  at  Oxford,  one  of  which  is  technically  not  Dublin 
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Arts.    An  undergraduate  can  in  the  second  year  take   25  Nov.  1892. 

up  the  special  study  of  law,  and  then  he  goes  in  for  

what  is  called  the  Honour  School  of  Jurisprudence, 
but  that  does  not  give  a  degree  in  law.    It  is  only 
one  of  the  ways  of  getting  the  degree  in  Arts.  Still 
that  examination  is  conducted  under  regulations  which 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  made  by  the  Legal 
Board  of  Faculty.    Of  course  it  is  conducted  by 
lawyers.    It  is  an  examination  in  law,  but  it  does  not 
give  a  law  degree.    Then  we  have  another  and  more 
advanced  examination  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Law. 
That  is  the  old  degree  of  Civil  Law,  which  used  to 
be  a  rather  insignificant  degree,  merely  in  Roman 
Law,  but  which  has  been  turned  into  a  very  fairly 
high  examination  in  both  English  and  Roman  Law. 
That  is  an  honour  examination.    It  is  open  to  men  of 
any  standing,  but  after  a  certain  standing  a  candidate 
cannot  be  classed.    He  can  only  get  the  degres  with 
a  statement  that  his  standing  prevents  him  being 
classed.   As  far  as  I  know,  the  Oxford  examination  for 
the  Civil  Law  degree  is  the  best  legal  examination 
there  is  in  England.    That  is  taken  by  men  of  stand- 
ing enough  to  have  really  seen  something  of  law. 
Very  often  the  best  men  who  go  in  for  it  have  had  a 
year's  reading  in  London.    That  is  taken  by  a  smaller 
number  of  men  than  the  other.    At  Cambridge  there 
is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  B.C.L.  degree.  The 
History  School  has  now  became  a  distinct  school.  I 
think  they  have  one  or  two  papers  with  a  slightly 
legal  aspect.    I  think  they  have  an  optional  paper  of 
International  Law,  and  they  have,  or  used  to  have, 
an  historical  paper  in  the  English  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty. 

16.174.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  drawn  a  dis- 
tinction for  convenience,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  real 
one  between  what  may  be  called  the  professional 
part  of  law,  and  the  non-professional.  I  suppose, 
chiefly,  it  is  the  non-professional  that  would  be  taught 
in  a  degree  course,  that  part  which  would  include 
Civil  Law,  and  anything  else  which  would  be  useful 
to  outsiders  as  well  as  lawyers  ? — Do  you  mean  at 
Oxford  ? 

16.175.  Yes  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Law 
School  as  it  exists.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Dicey, 
for  instance,  does  his  best  to  teach  law  practically, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  taught  practically  to  men  of  under- 
graduate age,  and  without  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
actual  legal  business.  Such  English  law  as  is  taught 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  taught  practically,  so  far 
as  the  conditions  admit. 

16.176.  And  does  anybody  go  up  for  it  who  does 
not  intend  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession  ? — That 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  would 
require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  60  or 
70  undergraduates  passing  through  the  School  every 
year,  whom,  in  fact,  one  has  never  seen  before,  most 
of  them,  and  probably  will  never  see  again.  I  be- 
lieve a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  go  in  for 
the  Law  School  at  Oxford  and  the  Law  Tripos  at 
Cambridge  do  so  with  some  intention  of  qualifying 
for  the  profession.  But  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  any  University  school  who  will 
think  not  so  much  of  the  scientific  or  practical  utility 
of  going  in  for  this  or  that  line,  as  of  which  school  is 
the  easier  to  make  a  creditable  show  in,  and  sometimes 
the  Law  School  gels  the  reputation  of  being  the 
easiest  to  pass  through,  and  sometimes  the  History 
School.  We  have  a  class  of  rather  feeble  candidates, 
sometimes,  who,  I  am  sure,  are  guided  simply  by  that 
consideration.  Those  who  take  it  seriously  do,  I 
think,  oftener  than  not,  intend  to  make  the  law  their 
profession.  I  fear  I  have  not  the  means  of  giving  a 
more  decided  answer;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  an  answer  except  after  minute  inquiries  from  the 
teachers  of  every  college. 
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Sir  F.  Pollock,  16,177.  There  ,  is  an  idea  that  in  London  it  might 
Bart.,  M.A.,  be  taken  advantage  of  very  much  by  commercial  men 
Hon.  LL.D.    an(j  0t]iers  \0  whom  it  would  be  very  useful  indeed  to 

tiublin       have  a  knowledge  o£  law  ?— 1  tWrik  that  is  possible, 

  "       but  the  Universities  afford  no  materials  in  the  way  of 

25  Nov.  1892.   analogy,  because  that  kind  of  man  is  not  to  be  found 
 at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

16.178.  The  degree  might  be  so  formed  as  to  be 
useful  to  them  as  well  as  to  mere  professional  people  ? 
— I  think  so,  certainly.  There  are  persons  intending 
to  go  into  the  public  service,  I  should  think,  and 
persons  intending  to  go  into  the  Foreign  Office  or  into 
the  Diplomatic  Service. 

16.179.  I  believe  you  have  read  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe's  evidence  ? — I  have  had  a  proof  of  it. 

16.180.  Do  you  approve  of  the  whole  of  his  sug- 
gestions, and  do  you  take  the  same  view  as  he  does  ? 

 I  think  I  may  say  that  I  generally  take  the  same 

view. 

16.181.  Is  there  any  remark  in  what  he  said  which 
you  wish  to  speak  upon  either  in  the  way  of  differ- 
ing or  enlarging  ? — There  seems  to  have  been  some 
little  difficulty  in  his  evidence  about  the  relations 
between  the  University  and  the  Faculty.  I  have 
already  tried  to  explain  how  the  thing  works  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  I  think  there  would  really  be 
uo  difficulty  with  any  sort  of  rational  arrangements. 
A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rendall  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  might  adopt  low  standards  for  a  degree,  or 
might  revert  to  a  stage  of  inertia.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
keep  up  the  standard  by  seeing  that  fit  persons  are 
appointed  examiners  so  far  as  examinations  go ;  and 
as  regards  the  standard  of  teaching  I  think  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  might  very  well  be  subject 
to  some  sort  of  ratification  in  the  same  way.  The 
people  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Inns  of  Court 
on  their  own  authority  to  teach  their  own  students 
might,  for  instance,  be  appointed  also  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  teach  all  persons  qualified  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity lectures.  In  the  same  way  the  appointment 
of  examiners  might  be  made  by  the  University  on  the 
nomination  of  the  special  board  as  it  is  at  Oxford  and 
I  believe  at  Cambridge.  Professor  Sidgwick  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  arrangements  at  Cambridge, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  inform  the  Commission  better 
than  I  can.  In  that  way  anything  like  a  relapse 
into  mere  formalism  and  inaction  could  be  easily 
prevented  if  the  occasion  arose.  It  ought  not  to 
an'se.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  assume  the  lectures 
to  be  thrown  open  to  everybody  who  is  qualified  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  University  in  general.  It 
seems  to  me  (mite  clear  that  the  Inns  of  Court  can 
come  into  a  scheme  of  a  real  teaching  University 
for  London  only  on  condition  of  giving  up  their  pre- 
sent system  of  excluding  everybody  from  the  lectures, 
except  members  of  the  Bar  and  students  of  the  Inns. 
If  the  lectures  are  to  be  University  lectures  they 
must  be  open  to  all  generally  qualified  members  of  the 
University. 

16.182.  The  University  lectures  would  partly  then 
consist  of  the  lectures  that  are  now  given  by  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  would  be  supplemented  by  others  given 
by  the  University  professors  ? — That  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  University  to  decide. 

16.183.  Supposing  the  Inns  of  Court  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Council,  and  also  to  be  largely  represented 
on  the  Faculty,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  University 
together  might  be  able  to  make  arrangements  in 
order  that  there  should  not  be  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  examinations  in  the  case  of  those  who  wish 
to  qualify  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  degree  ? — 
If  vou  get  a  working  alliance  of  that  sort  established, 
I  think  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
examination  for  the  degree  and  the  examination  for 
the  Bar  would  be  identical,  possibly  with  optional 
variations  on  one  side  or  the  other.  For  myself,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court  accept  the 
examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  sufficient 
for  call  to  the  Bar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
are  very  much  better  than  the  existing  Bar  examina- 
tions, but  I  think  there  should  be  some  kind  of 


security  for  the  men  called  to  the  Bar  having  seen 
something  of  practical  work  in  London.  I  am  sorry 
myself,  that  the  existing  and  the  recent  schemes  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  have  dropped  even  the  pretence  of 
taking  any  security  of  that  sort.  At  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  just  eat  his  stated 
number  of  dinners  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  read  books 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  come  up  to  the  examina- 
tion, pass  it,  and  get  called  to  the  Bar,  without  ever 
having  seen  the  inside  of  a  barrister's  chambers  or  a 
solicitor's  office,  or  having  been  inside  a  court  of 
justice.  In  the  old  days  there  was  an  understanding 
that  a  man  should  go  and  read  in  chambers  for  at  least 
a  year  before  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  reading  in  chambers  was  allowed  to 
become  a  mere-  form,  but  the  intention  was  laudable 
in  its  origin,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  reverted  to. 
But  that,  again,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  not  for  the  University. 

16.184.  And  in  the  same  way  with  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  the 
admission  of  solicitors.  Perhaps  that  is  a  matter  you 
would  rather  not  speak  about  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  the  disposition  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
or  what  kind  of  arrangement  it.  would  probably  con- 
sent to,  and  T  would  rather  leave  that  to  persons 
qualified  to  speak  about  it.  1  believe  they  have  just 
made  a  sort  of  revolution  in  their  arrangements. 

16.185.  They  have  given  up  lectures  and  have 
established  a  staff  of  tutors.  However,  that  is  a 
matter  which  you  will  not  speak  about  ? — No  ;  I  do 
know  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  apprehend  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  of  allowing  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  to  have  any  sort  of  conjoint  standing  with 
them  on  the  proposed  new  Faculty,  but  that  is  a 
difficulty  which  obviously  must  be  faced. 

16.186.  We  must  leave  those  bodies  very  much  as 
they  are,  but  make  what  use  of  them  we  can,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  willing  to  be  used. 

16.187.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  some 
information  about  the  American  Universities,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  them  ? — Before  I  leave  the  English 
Universities  I  should  like  to  band  in  this  supplement 
to  the  "  Oxford  University  Gazette "  which  shows 
what  kind  of  law  teaching  is  actually  done  at  Oxford, 
and  the  Commission  then  will  be  able  to  compare 
it  with  what  is  done  at  the  Inns  of  Court  (A  copy 
of  the  "  Oxford  University  Gazette"  was  handed  in). 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  actual  number  of 
persons  attending  the  law  lectures  at  Oxford,  but  the 
number  who  pass  through  the  Honour  School  of  Juris- 
prudence (for  a  degree  in- Arts)  annually  is  from  60  to 
70, 1  think  rather  tending  to  increase,  and  the  number 
who  pass  the  B.C.L.  examination  annually  I  think  may 
be  taken  at  from  15  to  20.  I  think  they  are  both 
tending  on  the  whole  to  increase,  though  not  rapidly. 
This  is  a  statement  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
the  various  Faculties  which  is  officially  published 
in  this  term,  and  that  will  show  in  a  summary 
way  the  amount  of  teaching  power  there  is.  These 
lectures  are  many  of  them  what  are  called  at  Cam- 
bridge Inter- Collegiate  lectures,  that  is,  lectures  re- 
cognised by  the  Faculty  and  attended  by  men  from  all 
the  colleges. 

16.188.  There  is  a  better  attendance  now  compared 
with  past  years,  is  there  ? — Are  you  speaking  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 

16.189.  Oxford  ?— At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  any- 
thing like  an  efficient  School  of  Law  is  such  a  recent 
thing  that  you  can  hardly  speak  of  comparison  with 
any  past  term. 

16.190.  When  do  you  date  it? — 15  years  at  the 
most  1  should  say — there  or  thereabouts.  I  should 
say  that,  during  the  10  or  12  years  that  I  have  known 
something  about  it  the  standard  has  been  rising, 
not  very  rapidly,  but  I  should  say  pretty  steadily, 
and  I  think  the  attendance  has  been  increasing. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  about  the  attendance. 
One  can  only  judge  as  a  non-resident  not  familiar 
intimately  with  the  working  of  the  colleges  from 
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ti  e  number  of  men  passing  through  the  school.  You 
nay  take  it  that  every  man  who  passes  through  the 
law  school  has  been  attending  the  law  lectures,  and 
I  think  the  attendance  on  the  whole  is  rather  tending 
to  increase. 

16.191.  Is  the  attendance  compulsory  at  all,  or  is 
it  entirely  optional  ? — I  think  one  may  say  as  regards 
the  law  lectures  it  is  practically  optional.  You  doubt- 
less know  that  as  a  matter  of  college  discipline 
every  undergraduate  is  expected  to  attend  some  lec- 
tures. If  he  does  not  go  to  the  ordinary  lectures 
of  his  own  college  he  must  give  reasons  to  his  college 
tutor  for  wanting  to  go  to  other  lectures.  The  college 
authorities  must  be  satisfied  that  he  does  go  to  some. 

16.192.  It  is  the  same  at  all  the  colleges,  is  it  ? — 
Yes.  As  regards  a  special  subject  like  law  a  man 
would  tell  his  college  tutor  that  he  wanted  to  study 
law,  or  a  college  tutor  would  notice  something  about 
him  which  would  make  him  think  that  the  law  school 
would  suit  him. 

16.193.  That  is  a  mere  college  arrangement  ?  The 
degree  is  given  to  all  residents,  whether  they  attend 
lectures  or  not,  if  they  can  pass  it  ? — The  examiners 
do  not  require  any  certificates  of  having  attended 
lectures.  A  man  has  to  get  his  application  for  the 
degree  certified  by  his  college  tutor.  As  regards 
the  B.C.L.  degree,  which  is  taken  by  those  who 
have  already  taken  a  degree  in  Arts,  there  is  no 
question  at  all  as  to  how  a  man  spends  his  time. 
If  he  prefers  to  read  law  in  London  he  may.  As 
regards  America,  I  believe  the  Commissioners  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  information  already,  so  that  I 
should  rather  prefer  not  to  volunteer  anything  until 
I  know  that  I  am  not  saying  anything  which  is 
superfluous. 

16.194.  {Lord  Reay.)  I  conclude  from  your  evi- 
dence that  you  attach  most  importance  to  a  thoroughly 
competent  Board  of  Studies  ? — I  think  that  is  very 
important.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  to  get  a  sufficient 
staff  of  really  competent  teachers,  and  I  think  the 
next  thing  is  to  have  a  Board  of  Studies  which  would 
be  aide  to  make  reasonable  arrangements  as  to  details, 
and  know  what  things  are  best  regulated,  and  what 
are  best  left  to  the  individual  teacher. 

16.195.  That  Board  of  Studies  would  control  both 
the  teaching  and  the  examinations  ? — It  would  control 
the  examination,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  University 
Statutes. 

16.196.  The  difference  between  a  Board  of  Studies 
of  a  Law  Faculty  in  London,  and  the  Board  of  Studies 
of  the  Law  Faculties  in  Universities  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  be  this, 
that  in  the  Universities  they  are  mainly  composed  of 
the  teachers  ?— Yes. 

16.197.  But  in  London,  you  would  add  to  the 
Board  of  Studies  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
of  the  profession  ? — Certainly,  I  would. 

16.198.  So  that  in  the  London  Board  of  Studies 
two  spheres  of  influence  would  be  represented, 
Science  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  professional 
experience  on  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  separate  them  quite  so  sharply.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  quite  absurd  for  me  to  let  it  bo  sup- 
posed that  I  think  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  who 
taught  me  most  of  the  law  that  I  know,  is  not  a 
scientific  lawyer,  or  that  Lord  Justice  Bo  wen  is  not  a 
scientific  lawyer,  and  I  humbly  think  that,  although  I 
have  been  very  little  in  Court  for  the  last  10  years,  I 
am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  practice.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  antagonistic  things  at  all. 

16.199.  The  assumption  of  antagonism  was  not 
involved ;  what  1  meant  was  that  the  London  Board 
of  Studies  would  have  exceptional  advantages  through 
the  combination  of  scientific  professors  and  scientific 
lawyers  ? — Yes. 

16.200.  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  the  appoint- 
ment of  University  professors  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ? 
— I  was  going  to  say  that  the  professors  do  not  exist 
yet.  No,  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  left  quite 
as  it  is. 


16.201.  You  contemplate  appointment  of  the  pro-        F.  Pollock, 
fessors  by  the  University  ? — In  some  form.    It  might  be    Bart.,  M.A., 
done  in  this  way.    At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  each  pro-  LL  I>- 
fessor  is  appointed — at  least  it  is  certainly  so  at  Oxford  BubUn 

— by  a  separate  electing  body.    Some  of  these  electing  .  ' 

bodies  are  constituted  in  rather  odd  ways.    Some  of   25  Nov.  1892. 

them  are  practically  composed  of  the  other  professors   

in  the  same  Faculty  with  one  or  two  extraneous 
persons,  to  put  it  rather  coarsely,  as  a  safe-guard 
against  jobs.  But  generally  it  is  a  committee  of  not 
more  than  five  or  seven  people,  which  works  very 
well,  I  believe.  The  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by 
allowing  the  Committee  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  ap- 
point the  Inns  of  Court  professors,  and  having  other 
committees  to  appoint  the  others.  It  might  or  might 
not  be  made  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  an  additional  safeguard.  At  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge there  is  no  further  ratification.  The  Board  of 
Electors  actually  elects  the  professors  or  deputy-pro- 
fessors, as  the  case  may  be,  and  reports  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  no  further  formality 
is  necessary.  Sometimes  the  Vice-Chancellor  writes 
a  letter  to  the  newly-elected  professor  and  informs 
him  of  his  election.  Sometimes  there  is  no  other 
official  act  of  notification. 

16.202.  Which  system  do  you  prefer;  one  Board 
to  appoint  all  the  professors  in  the  Faculty,  or 
for  separate  Chairs  separate  Boards  of  Electors  ?— 
Separate  Boards,  decidedly.  I  do  not  say  it  is  neces- 
sary for  every  Chair.  I  think  it  would  be  a  needless 
refinement  to  have  one  board  to  appoint  a  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Law,  and  another  board  to  appoint 
a  Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  but  on  the  whole  I 
would  have  small  committees,  certainly. 

16.203.  A  variety  of  committees  ? — There  is  one 
advantage  that  a  small  committee  really  discusses  and 
a  large  committee  does  not. 

16.204.  We  might  have  a  small  committee  for  all  ? 
— But  not  the  same  small  committee  for  all.  A  small 
committee  of  say  five  or  six  people  would  hardly  be 
the  right  committee  for  both  the  Chair  of  Roman  Law 
and  the  Chair  of  Commercial  Law. 

16.205.  You  contemplate  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors by  experts  ? — That  is  what  I  should  like, 
subject  or  not  subject  to  the  ratification  by  the 
general  governing  body  of  the  University  as  might 
be  thought  best.  I  do  not  care  much  about  that.  A 
sensible  governing  body  would  always  ratify  a  good 
appointment. 

16.206.  You  look  forward  to  recognition  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  of  the  law  degree  granted  by  the 
University  for  admission  to  the  Bar  ?• — -I  do  not  say 
I  look  forward  to  it.  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  about 
the  action  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  it  is  what  I 
should  like  to  see. 

16.207.  The  alternative  course  would  be  for  the 
University  to  have  its  own  degress,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  give  their  own  examination,  as  well  as  other 
conditions  for  admission  to  the  Bar  ? — I  think  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  in  any  case  retain  the  power  of 
admission  to  the  Bar  in  their  own  hands.  That  is 
not  a  University  function. 

16.208.  Of  course  not.  My  question  merely  re- 
lated to  the  legal  knowledge  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar.  The  requirements  for  degrees  and 
for  admission  to  the  Bar  would  be  different  ?— Y"es. 

16.209.  Would  you  advise  the  University  to  grant 
two  degrees,  a  lower  degree  of  B.C.L.  involving  the 
amount  of  legal  knowledge  required  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, and  a  higher  degree  of  LL.D.  Tor  D.C.L., 
representing  a  higher  range  of  knowledge  ? — I  should 
see  no  harm  in  having  a  doctor's  degree. 

16.210.  Granted  after  some  evidence  of  original  re- 
search ? — That  is  what  we  have  at  the  Universities  now. 
Of  late  years  a  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford  has  been 
made  a  reality.  It  used  to  be  a  matter  of  the  candi- 
date merely  presenting  a  formal  thesis,  and  the  Regius 
Professor  was  bound  to  accept  the  thesis  if  it  held 
together  at  all,  if  it  was  apparently  on  a  legal  subject, 
and  not  nonsense,  but  now  we  expect  more  than  that ; 
we  expect  a  serious  dissertation.     I  see  no  reason 
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Sir  F.  Pollock,  why  the  University  should  not  have  such  a  degree.  It 
Bart.,  M.A.,    would  not  matter  if  there  were  not  many  candidates 
Hon.  LL.D.    for  ;t      There  are  not  many   candidates  for  the 
Dublin        doctorate  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

 '  16,211.  Would  you  give  the  lower  degree  for  the 

425  Nov.  1892.    same  group  of  studies,  or,  would   you  differentiate 

 the  courses  of  studies,  for  which  it  might  be  granted 

to  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  on  one  side  to 
barristers  on  the  other? — I  do  not  like  the  name  of 
B.C.L.  Our  calling  it  a  degree  of  Civil  Law  at 
Oxford  is  a  pure  accident. 

16.212.  What  name  do  you  think  more  appro- 
priate ? — Bachelor  of  Laws. 

16.213.  What  conditions  would  you  require  ? — I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  managed  by 
means  of  optional  subjects. 

16.214.  I  see  that  the  subjects  of  preliminary  exa- 
mination at  Oxford  are  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
Constitutional  History,  and  Logic.  Do  you  approve 
this  programme  ? — That  is  a  very  local  institution  at 
Oxford.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  classical  Modera- 
tions. I  mean  that  is  an  examination  intermediate 
between  the  Little-Go  and  the  degree.  There  is  no 
such  thing  at  Cambridge,  and  there  never  has  been. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  in  any  other 
University. 

16.215.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  recommend  these 
subjects  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  bad  subjects  if 
you  are  to  have  a  special  preliminary  examination 
before  the  examination  for  the  degree.  T  do  not  like 
early  specialising  myself.    If  it  must  be,  it  must. 

16.216.  Would  you  make  Roman  Law  compulsory 
or  optional  ? — I  would  not  make  it  compulsory  at  all. 
I  think  a  good  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  is  an 
excellent  thing.  A  smattering  of  Roman  Law  is 
worthless,  and  I  think  the  kind  of  compulsory  Roman 
Law  which  they  have  at  the  Inns  of  Court  merely 
prevents  men  of  ordinary  ability  from  devoting  as 
much  attention  as  they  ought  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  country.  It  may  be  a  rather  frivolous  anec- 
dote, but  there  is  a  seory  told  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
of  a  certain  man  who  set  out  from  Earl's  Court 
Station  not  having  read  any  Roman  Law  whatever. 
He  took  the  Institutes  in  his  pocket,  and,  being  a  fair 
scholar,  he  had  read  enough  of  them  before  he  got  to 
the  Temple  to  pass  in  his  Roman  Law. 

16.217.  You  have  mentioned  barristers'  chambers. 
Would  you  lay  stress  on  the  students  in  the  London 
Faculty  of  Law  attending  barristers'  chambers  at  the 
same  time  as  they  were  reading  for  their  degree,  or  do 
you  think  they  ought  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
theoretical  study  of  law  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
thing  that  would  concern  the  University  at  all.  As 
regards  the  individual  man  it  is  a  question  he  must 
settle  for  himself. 

16.218.  But  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  ? — I  should 
not  say  that  the  average  Law  Student  could  give 
serious  attention  to  both  lectures,  and  attending  in 
chambers  at  the  same  time.  Of  course  there  are  men 
who  can  contrive  to  put  in  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
certain  time. 

16.219.  But  the  average  student  would  take  the 
practical  part  afterwards  ? — I  should  say  so. 

16.220.  I  suppose  you  contemplate  a  large  addi- 
tion of  Chairs  to  the  Law  Faculty? — Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

16.221.  Judging  from  the  number  of  lectures  which 
are  given  in  Oxford,  there  would  be  room  for  con- 
siderable increase  in  London  ? — Yes. 

16.222.  And  that  increase  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  University  unless  the  Inns  of  Court  declared 
their  readiness  to  endow  Chairs,  in  which  case  natu- 
rally the  Inns  of  Court  would  claim  some  influence 
over  the  appointments  ? — The  proportion  of  teachers  to 
students  in  the  Inns  of  Court  is  quite  absurdly  below 
what  it  is  in  a  good  American  Law  School.  Even 
without  leaving  the  British  possessions,  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  they  have  about  6  teachers  to  about  60 
students. 

16.223.  In  America  the  profession  attaches  greater 
importance  to  the  study  of  law  than  it  does  in  England, 


does  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  thai,  as  a  certain 
fact. 

16.224.  American  lawyers  have  as  a  rule  attended 
lectures  on  law  before  they  join  the  profession  ? — 
"  America  "  is  a  large  word,  but  I  think  that  is  gene- 
rally true  of  the  Eastern  States  at  any  rate,  and  I  think 
I  may  safely  add  the  Central  States. 

16.225.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Law 
of  an  Eastern  University,  I  think  you  are  prepared  to 
give  some  evidence.  How  is  it  constituted  ?  Take 
Harvard,  or  any  other  University  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  any  detailed  evidence  about  their  constitution, 
but  as  a  teaching  body  they  have  a  very  strong  staff' 
of  teachers.  At  Harvard  they  regard  it  as  a  post- 
graduate course ;  they  do  not  encourage  men  to 
specialise  very  early  in  law,  and  they  expect  serious 
attendance  at  lectures  for  three  years,  and  endeavour 
to  teach  law  quite  practically,  and  I  believe  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  succeed. 

16.226.  Are  the  professors  generally  men  who  have 
formerly  been  in  the  profession  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
some  of  them  are  men  who  are  in  the  profession.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  refuse  practice  when  it,  comes. 
I  suppose  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  give  most  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  teaching. 

16.227.  Would  you  contemplate  members  of  the 
profession  giving  lectures  in  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
new  University,  men  who  were  actually  engaged  in 
practice? — I  wocld  certainly  net  forbid  them  to 
practise,  if  you  mean  that. 

16.228.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  com- 
bining both,  would  there  not  ? — In  doing  both  to  any 
large  extent,  certainly.  No  man  with  a  large  practice 
could  give  proper  time  and  attention  to  teaching. 

16.229.  Then  the  lawyers  in  America  to  whom  you 
refer  are  men  generally  not  in  very  large  practice  ? 
— I  think  it  very  probable  that  they  have  little  or  no 
practice.  A  man  who  is  teaching  at  a  great  law 
school  like  Harvard  must  give  his  time  and  attention 
to  his  academical  work. 

16.230.  When  you  say  post-graduate  do  you  mean 
that  he  has  generally  attained  the  degree  of  B.A..  ? — 
Yes,  that  or  something  equivalent. 

16.231.  In  what  other  respects  do  you  think  the 
experience  of  America  would  be  useful  to  us  ? — I 
think  it  is  useful  as  showing  that  law  can  be  taught, 
which  a  large  number  of  the  profession  here  in  both 
branches  seem  not  to  believe. 

16.232.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  in  that  re- 
spect there  is  a  change  for  the  better.  Although  a 
large  number  do  not  believe  in  it,  still  there  is  a  grow- 
ing number  of  those  who  do  recognise  its  importance  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  it.  1  cannot  say  that  I  see  any 
improvement  at  all  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  pro- 
fession in  that  respect  in  the  last  10  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  both  branches  of  the 
profession  in  this  country  remain  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  whole  thing. 

16.233.  Then  are  you  afraid  that  after  we  have 
established  this  Law  Faculty  the  number  of  those  stu- 
dents whose  attendance  we  should  think  most  desir- 
able— the  future  barrister — would  be  limited  ? — I 
think  the  University  would  have  to  be  prepared  for 
a  rather  limited  attendance  at  first.  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  for  some  years  the  extra-profes- 
sional attendance  at  lectures  of  this  kind — I  mean  men 
of  business  and  men  going  into  public  service,  or 
something  of  that  sort — outnumbered  the  professional 
almost.  One  thing  that  rather  makes  against  the 
establishment  of  a  teaching  Faculty  of  law  in  London 
is  that  students  have  got  to  believe  enormously  in 
coaching  for  examinations.  The  average  student  does 
not  think  of  learning  law ;  he  thinks  of  getting 
through  the  examination.  He  goes  to  the  man  who 
says  he  will  get  him  through  the  examination,  and  if 
you  tell  him  that  if  he  learns  law  seriously  he  will 
pass  better  examinations  and  be  a  competent  lawyer, 
whereas,  if  he  simply  scrambles  through  the  law  so  as 
to  pass  the  examination,  he  will  have  to  learn  it  over 
again,  he  simply  does  not  believe  it. 
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16.234.  The  character  of  the  examinations  ought 
to  be  modified  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  the 
existing  examinations  are  bad  examinations.  They 
are  conducted  by  competent  people,  and  under  the 
new  scheme  of  the  Inns  of  Court  the  teachers  have  a 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  which  they 
had  not  before. 

16.235.  On  that  you  lay  stress  ? — Yes. 

16.236.  You  think  that  the  teacher  should  take 
part  in  the  examination  and  counteract  what  you  call 
scrambling  through  the  examination.  If  a  pupil  is 
examined  by  his  own  teacher  you  think  there  is  less 
danger  that  he  should  be  crammed  than  if  he  is 
examined  by  outsiders  ? — I  should  say  not  exactly  his 
teacher,  but  somebody  who  has  taught,  and  who  knows 
what  the  difficulties  are,  and  how  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  work.  I  think  a  teacher  makes  a  much  fairer 
examiner  than  a  man  who  has  never  taught. 

16.237.  The  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  how  to 
make  the  examinations  of  value  to  those  who  enter 
the  profession,  and  closely  connected  with  good  teach- 
ing ? — Yes. 

16.238.  And  that  is  done  in  America  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  the  American  Law  Schools  have  convinced 
the  profession  there  that  they  do  teach  law  in  an 
efficient  way,  in  a  way  which  makes  a  man  not 
only  a  better  instructed  lawyer,  but  a  better  practical 
lawyer. 

16.239.  What  are  the  means  which  you  think  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  the  University  to  attract  the  students 
and  to  convince  the  profession  of  the  necessity  of  legal 
studies  ? — I  know  no  means  but  example.  I  think 
that  i  f  a  really  good  law  school  were  set  up  a  certain 
number  of  men  would  come  to  it,  and  gradually  it 
would  be  found  that  the  people  who  came  out  of  that 
law  school  were  good  lawyers.  I  do  not  know  any 
shorter  way  of  doing  it. 

16.240.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Ecole 
Libre  des  Sciences  politique.*  in  Paris  ? — Yes,  the 
school  founded  by  M.  Boutmy.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  know,  in  a  general  way,  what  his  work 
has  been.  In  fact  I  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
"  Law  Quarterly  Review  "  an  account  of  it  by  one  of 
his  pupils. 

16.241.  Many  of  the  subjects  taught  at  that  school 
mi^ht  be  properly  taught  at  our  new  University  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  souk;  might  be  properly  taught  by  the 
University,  though  they  would  not  come  within  the 
lines  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

16.242.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  American 
plan  what  is  the  general  system  of  qualification  for 
entering  the  profession  of  law  in  America.  There  is 
nothing  of  course  answering  to  our  Inns  of  Court ; 
but  is  there  any  professional  body  that  admits  ? — I 
forget  exactly  how  many  independent  States  there  are 
in  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  them  has  its  own 
regulations  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  and.  I  believe 
they  are  all  different.  I  happen  to  have  here  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  on  Legal  Education  appointed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  there  is  in  it  a 
summary  sort  of  analysis  of  regulations  of  the  various 
States.  Some  of  the  States  require  attendance  at 
lectures  or  a  definite  period  of  study,  and  some  do  not. 
Some  have  examinations,  and  some  have  not.  I  fear 
no  general  statement  is  possible. 

16.243.  Is  it  the  case  in  any  of  the  States  that  the 
University  degree  gives  a  qualification  ? — I  really 
cannot  answer  that  off-hand.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  get  the  information  of  the  United  States  Legation. 

16.244.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  University 
degree  could  give  a  qualification  it  would  increase  the 
demand  for  it  ? — Here  is  a  statement  I  see  in  this 
book  : — "The  diplomas  of  three  of  the  schools  having 
"  three-year  courses  admit  to  the  Bar  without  further 
"  examination  ;  the  diplomas  of  four  do  not ;  and  as 
"  to  the  others  it  is  not  stated.  Of  the  schools  having 
"  two-year  courses,  the  diplomas  of  17  admit  to  the 
"  Bar  without  further  examination ;  10  do  not  ;  and 
"  it  is  not  stated  with  regard  to  four  whether  they  do 
"  or  not.  Of  the  schools  having  one-year  courses, 
"  the  diplomas  of  four  admit  to  the  Bar  without 
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diplomas  of  the  Law  School  are  accepted  as  a  title  to 
practice  at  the  Bar. 

16.245.  And,  I  suppose,  that  in  those  that  are 
accepted  the  students  show  a  greater  wish  to  take  a 
degree  in  law  than  in  those  in  which  it  is  merely 
ornamental  ? — No  doubt  we  may  assume  that  is  so. 

16.246.  But  there  is  nothing  in  your  experience  or 
that  you  have  read  that  bears  upon  that  point  ? — No. 

16.247.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  There  is  one  ques- 
tion that  the  perusal  of  that  report  suggested  to  me, 
viz.,  how  far  in  America,  what  in  the  conclusion  of 
that  report  is  called  the  Law  School  is  in  connexion 
with  the  University.  The  report  recommends  a 
course  of  study,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
law  school  in  every  State ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  they  do  not  use  the  word  "University,"  and 
they  might  mean  a  school  quite  independent  of  any 
University,  not  forming  a  part  of  a  University 
system  ? — There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  University 
having  only  one  Faculty.  I  believe  some  of  the 
mediaeval  Universities  had  only  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
but,  as  you  know,  the  terms  "  University  "  and  "  Col- 
lege "  are  used  in  America  are  in  a  much  looser  way 
than  they  are  here. 

16.248.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  decided 
opinion  that  there,  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  law 
school  Faculty  in  a  University  and  not  a  purely 
independent  professional  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.249.  I  suppose  one  may  say  that  the  Inns  of 
Court,  if  left  alone,  are  tentatively  struggling  for  an 
independent  law  school  ;  therefore,  the  question  to 
them  when  this  new  University  is  founded — -I  mean 
for  those  who  recognise  the  need  of  improvement — is 
rather  as  to  whether  the  improvement  should  take  the 
line  of  making  this  independent  school  completer 
and  better,  or  should  allow  it  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
University.  Would  you  state  what  in  your  view 
would  be  the  advantage  of  the  latter  course,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  education  of  lawyers  ? — I  think 
you  would  have  a  good  deal  more  security  as  to  keep- 
ing up  the  general  standard  of  the  work.  I  think  if 
you  have  a  University  working  in  several  Faculties 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  practical  security  that  the 
standard  of  one  Faculty  does  not  fall  much  behind  the 
standard  of  the  others.  If,  for  example,  at  Oxford  we 
were  to  let  men  through  the  School  of  Jurisprudence 
on  absurdly  cheap  terms  I  am  quite  sure  we  should 
hear  of  it  from  our  colleagues  on  the  other  boards  and 
from  the  University  generally. 

16.250.  Do  you  think  we  may  also  say  that  a  com- 
pletely independent  school  would  be  likely  to  have  too 
restricted  a  view  of  the  preparation  required — a  too 
purely  professional  view  ? — I  should  think  that  is 
quite  a  possible  danger.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
now,  not  of  the  very  imperfect  law  school,  such  as  it 
is,  but  of  what  an  independent  law  school  might  be, 
assuming  a  great  many  conditions  which  do  not  exist 
at  present. 

16.251.  How  far  do  you  think  a  University  training 
in  law  should  aim  at  giving  complete  preparation — so 
far  as  such  preparation  can  be  given  or  ought  to  be 
attempted,  apart  from  what  I  may  perhaps  call  the 
workshop  of  students,  the  actual  experience  in  cham- 
bers. Do  you  think  the  University  should  undertake 
all  that,  can  be  done  by  means  of  lectures,  or  should 
there  be  anything  left  besides  the  mere  experience  of 
practice  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  think  it 
would  be  worked  out  in  this  way  :  the  University 
would  have  to  make  its  law  school,  and  then  the  pro- 
fessional bodies  would  have  to  consider  whether  they 
thought  any  other  more  purely  professional  teaching 
desirable,  and  that  they  could  still  provide  for  them- 
selves if  they  chose. 

16.252.  I  understand  that  in  America  where  there 
is  an  effective  law  school  in  connexion  with  the 
University,  say  at  Harvard,  it  does  aim  at  giving  all 
the  preparation  that  can  be  given  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

16.253.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  in  that  school,  or 
•  in  any  other  American  Law  School  with  which  you 
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Sir  F.  Pollock,  are  acquainted,  securities  are  taken  of  the  kind  on 
Bart.,  M.A.,    which  you  have  laid  stress? — My  impression  is  that 
Edin  and      tnere  ^s  veiT  Ihtle  security. 
Dublin  16,254.  They  leave  that  to  take  care  of  itself  ? — 

  Except  this  :  I  ought  to  say  that  in  several  American 

25  Nov.  1892.   Law  Schools  they  carry  practical  teaching  very  far. 

 1      They  not  only  make  the  students  argue  cases,  but 

they  actually  make  them  go  through  all  the  forms  of 
conducting  an  action. 

18,255.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
include  in  the  University  training  ? — I  rather  doubt 
it.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  materials  here, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  get  men  to  give  the 
time  to  it.  It  is  a  thing  that  I  think  will  have  to 
grow  at  any  rate.  It  would  not  do  to  try  to  introduce 
it  ready  made,  with  that  extreme  particularity  which 
they  practise  in  some  American  Law  Schools.  I  would 
certainly  let  them  discuss  and  argue  cases. 

16,25(3.  Do  you  think  that  such  discussion  and 
arguing  of  cases  would  be  a  substitute  for  what  I  may 
call  apprenticeship  in  barristers'  chambers? — No,  not 
a  substitute  ;  but  I  think  it  goes  very  far  in  enabling 
a  man  to  make  the  right  use  of  the  workshop  when 
he  gets  there.  If  you  give  a  man  merely  theoretical 
lectures,  and  merely  let  him  hear  and  take  notes, 
when  he  gets  to  an  office  or  chambers  he  does  not 
know  what  anything  looks  like,  and  he  is  as  much  at 
sea  as  if  he  had  learnt  nothing.  If  you  make  him 
discuss  and  argue  cases  he  has  some  sort  of  notion  of 
the  way  in  which  lawyers  do  their  work. 

16.257.  You  think  this  argument  of  cases  should 
form  a  part  of  the  University  training,  but  still  over 
and  above  that  there  should  be  some  security  that 
he  has  had  a  certain  period  of,  what  shall  I  say, 
apprenticeship,  or  what  ? — Practical  work  of  some 
sort,  reading  in  chambers  or  working  in  a  solicitor's 
office.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  University  work  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  thing  which  concerns 
professional  bodies. 

16.258.  But,  still,  it  may  come  into  the  question 
in  considering  in  any  debate  with  the  Inns  of  Court 
how  far  a  University  ought  to  aim  at  a  complete 
policy  of  instruction.  One  objection  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  against  making  this  preparation  in 
barristers'  chambers  compulsory  is  the  economical 
objection — that  the  fee  charged  is  high,  and  that  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  impose  that  as  an  absolute  con- 
dition of  being  called  to  the  Bar.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  force  in  that  objection  ? — I  think  there  is  some. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  make 
actual  working  in  chambers  or  solicitors'  offices  a 
necessary  condition  of  admission  to  his  profession. 

16.259.  Is  there  not  also  a  difficulty  in  this,  that  as 
you  are  obliged  to  admit  work  in  any  office  you  cannot 
effectively  prevent  its  being  a  mere  form  ? — As  to 
preventing  its  being  a  form,  that,  of  course,  must  be 
left  to  the  honour  of  the  professional  man.  No  doubt 
the  understanding  at  the  Bar  has  always  been  that 
the  barrister  is  not  bound  to  give  any  definite  amount 
of  time  and  attention  to  his  pupil.  All  he  is  bound 
to  do  is  to  let  them  see  what  goes  on ;  give  them 
some  means  of  knowing  what  it  is  about.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conscientious  barristers  do  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  with  their  pupils,  and  if  they 
see  that  a  man  means  business  they  try  to  do  their 
best  for  him.  No  doubt  20  or  30  years  ago  men 
got  a  certificate  which  meant  that  they  had  paid  their 
fee  and  put  in  an  appearance  now  and  then.  If  it 
were  meant  to  be  a  serious  condition  for  call  to  the 
Bar  or  for  admission  to  the  solicitors'  profession, 
there  would  have  to  be  something  much  stricter  than 
there  is  now.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  that',  a  condition  of  admission  to  practice.  I 
put  it  rather  as  an  idea  than  anything  else. 

16.260.  To  return  to  the  proper  function  of  the 
University,  you  think  that  it  should  aim  at  giving 
complete  preparation,  as  far  as  that  could  be  given, 
apart  from  this  work  in  chambers? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.261.  Therefore,  it  would  not  leave  room  for  pro- 
fessional teaching  outside  the  University  teaching  ? — 
Not  much ;  it  might  leave  some.    There  are  various 


subjects  one  can  think  of  which  are  of  a  rather  tech- 
nical kind,  Conveyancing,  for  instance.  You  could 
hardly  say  that  a  University  was  bound  to  have  a 
Chair  of  Conveyancing,  which  is  a  very  technical  affair. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  Conveyancing  could  be 
taught  with  proper  materials. 

16.262.  {Lord  Reay.)  It  is  taught  in  Scotch  Uni- 
versities ? — Yes.  The  Inns  of  Court  are  trying  to 
teach  it  now  to  a  certain  extent. 

16.263.  {Professor  Sid ff  wick.)  Your  view  is  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  find  it  the  best  way  of  ful- 
filling the  duties — which,  I  understand,  they  do  not 
dispute — to  delegate  to  this  new  University  a  large 
part  of  their  teaching,  securing  a  proper  degree  of 
control  by  the  appointments  on  the  Board  of  Studies. 
That  is  what,  in  your  view,  would  be  the  best  way  iu 
which  the  duties  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  be  car- 
ried out,  would  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  assuming,  of 
course,  that  you  get  your  University  in  working  order. 

16.264.  You  have  made  it  clear  in  replying  to  the 
Chairman  that  in  your  view  a  system  of  University 
instruction  would  admit  future  solicitors  and  laymen 
preparing  for  political  and  commercial  careers  as  well 
as  those  preparing  for  the  Bar,  and  that  it  would  be  to 
a  certain  extent  inevitable  that  the  University  class- 
room must  be  open  to  all  ?— Yes. 

16.265.  How  far  do  you  think  it  possible  or  con- 
venient to  adapt  the  same  course  of  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  future  barristers  and  of  future  solicitors  ? 
Would  the  same  lectures  be  entirely  or  to  a  great 
extent  adapted  to  the  means  of  all  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  think  they  would  go  to  precisely  the 
same  lectures. 

16.266.  But  they  would  all  go  to  some  lectures  which 
the  University  ought  to  provide  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  same  lectures  should  not  be  useful  to  both 
so  far  as  the  subject  was  useful.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  of  business  wanted  to  know  commercial  law  he 
would  certainly  learn  it  better  from  actual  discussion 
of  cases  than  merely  sitting  to  hear  a  lecture,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  a  person  intending  to  become  a 
practical  commercial  lawyer  would. 

16.267.  You  see  no  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  these  various  elements  ? — No  ;  of 
course  the  law  lectures  would  have  to  be  law  lectures. 
You  could  not  make  them  popular  lectures  in  the 
elements  of  politics  under  the  pretence  of  being  law, 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  might  be  other  lectures  in 
the  elements  of  politics  or  lectures  which  were  on  the 
border  line  of  law  and  politics.  Those,  of  course, 
would  not  be  so  much  frequented  by  purely  profes- 
sional students. 

16.268.  Is  not  one  reason  why  students  go  to 
coaches  rather  than  to  the  professional  teachers,  that 
the  professor  gives  them  matter  which  as  it  is  in  no 
book,  the  outside  examiner  is  not  likely  to  ask  them 
questions  upon  ? — That  may  be. 

16.269.  Wherever  there  is  a  growing  subject,  a 
good  teacher  will  be  in  advance  of  the  books,  and 
because  he  is  in  advance  of  the  books  the  teaching  will 
be  less  useful  from  the  examination  point  of  view  ? — 
That,  you  see,  depends  upon  the  examiner.  I  should 
say  that  an  examiner  in  law  who  examines  out  of  a 
book  is  not  fit  for  his  place. 

16.270.  Even  if  he  does  not  examine  out  of  a  book 
but  has  his  own  ideas,  they  may  not  be  sufficiently  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  student 
naturally  feels  that  on  that  ground  the  lectures,  just 
as  far  as  they  contain  an  original  element,  are  likely  to 
be  of  less  use.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  view  of 
that  danger  it  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  should 
themselves  take  a  share  iu  the  examination  along 
with  outside  examiners  ? — Most  certainly.  I  think  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  teachers  and  examiners 
should  be  interchangeable  classes.  I  would  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  extraneous  examiners  as  we 
have  at  Oxford,  with,  I  think,  very  good  results,  and 
as  there  are  at  Cambridge. 

16.271.  With  regard"  to  the  G-resham  Charter  I 
should  like  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  opinion 
you  expressed  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  as  to  the 
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relation  of  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  the  Council. 
May  I  direct  your  attention  to  chapter  10  which 
deals  with  the  powers  of  the  Council.  In  the  last 
clause  it  is  provided,  "  That  the  Council  in  deterinin- 
"  ing  the  curriculum  of  each  Faculty,  and  making 
"  regulations  respecting  the  examinations  or  degrees 
"  of  the  Faculty,  shall  proceed  on  the  recommenda- 
"  tion  of,  or  after  submitting  the  proposal  for  con- 
"  sideration  and  report  to,  the  Board  or  Boards  of 
"  Study  of  the  Faculty."  Do  you  think  that  that  is 
not  giving  sufficient  control  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? 
— I  should  not  object  to  that,  assuming  that  the  people 
concerned  are  fairly  competent  and  reasonable.  I 
think  it  would  probably  work. 

16.272.  I  think  the  view  of  those  who  drew  this 
Charter  was  that  it  would  throw  all  the  practical 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Studies  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  would  differ  substantially  in  working 
from  the  state  of  things  we  have  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

16.273.  Will  you  look  at  clause  13.  There  you  see 
that  each  Board  of  Studies  shall  have  powers  to 
consider,  report,  represent,  deliberate,  and  so  forth. 
I  presume  you  would  add  power  to  exercise  any  ad- 
ministrative functions  which  the  Council  mayfrom 
time  to  time  confer  upon  it  ?— Yes,  that  would  save 
trouble. 

16.274.  That  would  be  exactly  what  the  Boards  of 
Studies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  ?— Yes. 

16.275.  Their  power  of  selecting  books  is  conferred 
by  the  Ordinances  of  the  University  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
conferred  at  Oxford  by  the  Statutes. 

16.276.  In  Cambridge  it  is  a  matter  of  the  Univer- 
sity Ordinance  which  is  changeable  from  time  to  time, 
so  it  is  not  within  the  independent  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Studios.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a 
working  system  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  work, 
assuming,  of  course,  good  will  and  competence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  concerned. 

16.277.  {Professor  Sanderson)  In  answer  to  Lord 
Reay  you  spoke  of  a  Board  of  Studies,  and  I  under- 
stood that  you  contemplate  a  Board  of  Studies,  having 
the  power  of  regulating  courses  of  study  and  regulat- 
ing the  curricula  ? — Yes,  within  limits.  Well,  I 
contemplated  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  that  I 
certainly  find  works  well  in  our  Faculty  at  Oxford. 

16,2  78.  In  the  Faculty  1  have  to  do  with  there  is 
no  control  whatever  by  the  Board  ? — I  am  really  not 
familiar  with  the  examination  Statutes  except  those 
which  concern  my  own  department. 

16.279.  But  practically  does  the  Board  of  the 
Faculty  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  lectures 
or  anything  relating  to  the  course  of  study  ? — Our 
Board  certainly  has  the  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
being,  I  hope,  sensible  people  in  the  main,  we  seldom 
interfere  with  a  man's  choice  of  his  own  subjects. 

16.280.  So  a  man  is  left  entirely  free  to  chose  any 
lectures  he  likes  to  attend  or  not  to  attend  ? — Are  you 
speaking  now  of  the  students  of  science  ? 

16.281.  That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  science.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  the  case  with  regard 
to  law  ? — A  man  is  free  in  this  sense  that  no  parti- 
cular law  lecture  is  compulsory,  so  far  as  I  know, 
except  possibly  so  far  as  it  is  a  collegiate  lecture.  The 
college  might  conceivably  make  it  compulsory  upon 
certain  men  to  attend  it,  but  as  a  University  lecture  it 
works  in  this  way,  as  I  said  to  the  Chairman  :  when  a 
man  determines  to  read  law  his  college  tutor  generally 
advises  him  what  lectures  to  go  to  and  expects  him  to 
satisfy  the  college  that  he  really  is  pursuing  the  special 
line. 

16.282.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  the 
University  practically  takes  no  charge  whatever  of  the 
curriculum.  There  is  no  document  that  I  know  of 
which  lays  down  the  course  of  study  either  in  law  or 
medicine  or  any  other  subject.  I  ask  you  whether  that 
freedom  is  not  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise? 
—I  do  not  know  that  it  does  any  harm.  No,  there  is  no 
curriculum  laid  down  except  so  far  as  the  Examination 
statutes  say  that  men  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  on  certain  subjects.    The  order  of  study  on 


the-e  subjects  is  left  to  the  men  and  to  such  advice  as 
they  may  get  from  the  college  tutors  or  their  private 
tutors  if  they  go  to  them.  I  have  not  understood  any 
former  question  that  I  have  answered  to  be  addressed 
to  ths  manner  of  prescribing  the  curriculum. 

16,283.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  change 
should  be  introduced  at  Oxford  or  that  that  liberty 
should  be  interfered  with  ? — Not  as  a  matter  of 
compulsion,  I  think. 

16,281.  In  a  London  medical  school  a  man  is  com- 
pelled to  attend  a  certain  series  of  lectures,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  them  regularly.  Would  you.  think 
it  at  all  desirable  that  that  sort  of  regulation  should 
be  confided  to  any  board  or  to  any  University  autho- 
rity ? — I  think  that  in  a  complete  law  school,  con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  subject  and  the  very 
little  a  man  knows  of  it  before  he  begins  to  attend 
lectures,  it  would  be  desirable  to  recommend  some 
orderly  course,  otherwise  you  might  have  a  man  going 
to  a  lecture  iu  an  advanced  subject  without  knowing 
that  it  was  advanced.  But  I  should  not  like  to  make 
it  compulsory  without  seeing  how  it  worked  by  way 
of  advice.  I  think  if  students  were  officially  advised 
to  follow  the  lectures  in  a  certain  order  they  would 
probably  do  so. 

16.285.  You  think  it  desirable  that  that  sort  of 
advice  should  be  given  officially? — Yes,  I  think  it 
should  be. 

16.286.  That  the  University  should  lay  down  a 
curriculum  of  study  in  each  subject? — I  think  it 
would  be  desirable,  especially  in  London  where  there 
would  be  nobody  corresponding  to  the  College  tutor. 

16.287.  More  necessary  in  London  than  at  Ox- 
ford ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  in 
Oxford.  I  think  in  Oxford,  men  really  get  competent 
advice  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I  think  in  Lon- 
don a  student  not  having  competent  advice  might 
well  find  himself  very  much  at  sea  as  to  how  to  begin 
special  studies,  and  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  official 
advice  would  not  be  superfluous. 

16.288.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  Inns  of  Court  do 
not  accept  in  any  form  the  certificates  of  examination 
of  any  University? — No,  that  is  not  the  case  ;  they  do 
accept  them  to  a  limited  extent. 

16„289.  But  I  mean  as  part  of  the  course  of  legal 
education  ? — They  accept  the  certificates  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  equivalent  to 
examinations  in  certain  subjects,  but  they  do  not 
accept  the  result  of  any  Oxford  or  Cambridge  exami- 
nation as  a  whole. 

16.290.  They  accept  our  examinations  or  the  ex- 
aminations of  other  Universities  as  exempting  can- 
didates from  certain  parts  of  their  own  examination. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  they  do  accept  them 
to  that  extent. 

16.291.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  revert  for  a 
moment  to  the  history  of  this  question,  which  is  per- 
haps a  little  important  in  the  practical  consideration 
of  the  object  we  have  in  view.  You  are  familiar  with 
Lord  Selborne's  School  of  Law  Bill,  1875? — I  re- 
member it  in  a  general  way,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details. 

16.292.  Amongst  other  things  it  provides  in  clause 
1 5  :— "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Senate  of  the 
"  said  School  of  Law  from  time  to  time  to  agree  with 
any  one  or  more  of  the  Honourable  Societies  of  the 
"  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
':  and  Gray's  Inn  respectively,  or  with  the  Incorpo- 
"  rated  Law  Society  (which  Societies  respectively  are 
"  hereby  empowered  to  enter  into  any  such  agree- 
"  men  Is),  or  with  any  other  societies  or  persons 
"  having  lawful  power  or  authority  in  that  behalf  for 
"  the  foundation  or  endowment  in  such  said  General 

School  of  Law,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
"  upon,  of  any  professorship  or  lectureship,"  and  so 
forth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose,  we  must  con- 
template that  the  funds  required  for  the  creation  of  a 
law  school  must,  practically  speaking,  come  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  ? — I  suppose  so. 

16.293.  That  of  course  makes  it  very  important  to 
see.  what  possibilities  there  are  of  gaining  the  support 
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Sir  F.  Pollock,  or  the  adhesion  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  any  Univer- 

Bart.,  M.A.,  sity  project  ? — Yes. 

Hon.  LL.D.        16,294.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  prob- 
hdin  and  able  that  the  Inns   of  c        vfou\A   require  to  be 
■Dublin.  ,  .  1 
  strongly  represented  upon  any  body  which  they  were 

25  Nov.  1892.    prepared  to  endow  ? — Certainly,  and  quite  rightly  so. 

  16,295.  One  may  assume  that  their  special  powers 

of  licensing  must  remain  entirely  in  their  own  hands  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.296.  And  it  must  remain  in  their  hands,  I  sup- 
pose, to  determine  at  any  time  whether  they  will,  or 
will  not,  take  as  the  fulfilment  of  their  conditions 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  any  other  body  ? — 
I  think  so,  as  matter  of  form. 

16.297.  But  you,  perhaps,  agree  with  Mr,  Crackan- 
thorpe,  whom  I  understand  you  to  say,  speaking 
generally,  you  do  agree  with,  that  it  will  be  very 
desirable  with  respect  to  professional  studies  to  esta- 
blish such  relation  between  the  licensing  bodies,  that 
is  in  the  Inns  of  Court  say  and  the  University,  as 
would  as  far  as  possible  harmonise  the  requirements 
of  the  University  with  that  of  those  bodies,  and  avoid 
a  needless  repetition  and  multiplication  of  examina- 
tions?— Yes.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  ulti- 
mately, if  not  immediately,  the  examinations  for  the 
law  degree  of  the  new  University  should  coincide 
with  the  examinations  for  the  Bar,  and,  I  suppose, 
for  admission  as  a  solicitor. 

16.298.  But  that  would  only  be,  I  suppose,  on  the 
condition  of  those  bodies  being  effectually  represented 
on  the  University,  and  having  a  very  large  share  in 
the  control  of  the  Legal  Department  ? — Certainly. 

1(5,299.  Assuming  the  University  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangement,  one  may 
assume,  perhaps,  that  the  school  which  they  must 
endow  must  be,  and  could  only  be,  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

16.300.  But  might  it  not  be  very  desirable  also  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  by  the  Inns  of  Court 
similar  to  those  which  were  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
the  licensing  authorities  in  Medicine  for  acting  in 
conjunction  also  with  other  Universities,  whether  on 
the  terms  of  having  joint  examiners  or  otherwise,  and 
taking  their  examinations  as  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
London  (School  ? — I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done. 

16.301.  You  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not, 
enter  into  arrangements  with  all  the  Universities  in 
fact,  subject  to  their  own  approval,  of  course,  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  adopt  a  joint 
arrangement  of  that  kind  ? — So  far  as  I  know  any- 
thing about  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  raised  on  the  part  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  if  the  Inns  of  Court  were  willing  to 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

16.302.  You  think  they  would  accept  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Inns  of  Court  should  take  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  examination  ? — I  think  so. 

16.303.  On  the  condition  of  the  residt  of  the  exa- 
mination being  accepted  ?~-I  think  so. 

16.304.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Following  out  Mr.  Anstie's 
question  as  to  the  position  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  when 
a  student  intends  to  become  a  barrister  or  solicitor, 
of  course  he  would  go  for  his  teaching  to  a  master 
of  practice  in  the  sense  of  the  best  practising  barrister 
in  chambers,  or  be  articled  to  the  best  firm  of  solicitors 
that  he  could  go  to  ? — I  wish  I  could  believe  that  he 
generally  does.  I  think  a  very  large  number  of  Bar 
students  now  get  called  without  having  seen  anything 
of  practice  at  all. 

16.305.  The  students,  as  I  think  has  been  de- 
scribed, are  those  who  attend  for  professional  pur- 
poses, those  who  attend  the  University  for  Juris- 
prudence purposes,  and  those  who  attend  the 
University  for  Commercial  Law  and  general  purposes, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  professional  students  proper, 
those  who  come  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
practising  barristers  or  solicitors.  Could  they  by  any 
possibility  do  better,  having  regard  to  the  other  pro- 
fessions, than  go  to  the  chambers  of  the  best  master 
of  Applied  Science  that  they  could  get  in  the  shape 


of  a  working  barrister  or  firm  of  solicitors  ? — No,  they 
could  not,  and  that  is  what  the  best  men  do. 

16.306.  And  that  is  the  particular  necessity  which 
is  so  strongly  represented  by  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — 
Yes. 

16.307.  I  am  only  bringing  this  out  to  show  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  do  represent  the  working  profession 
of  students  as  the  facts  now  exist  ? — Do  you  mean  by 
the  Inns  of  Court  the  existing  governing  bodies  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  ? 

16.308.  I  mean  the  feeling  that  limits  the  teach- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  practising  barrister's 
chambers,  and  the  jealousy  it  may  be  of  anything  else 
is  founded  upon  the  absolute  truth  that  practical 
teaching  is  only  got  in  working  barristers'  chambers 
up  to  now  ? — I  should  rather  put  it  in  this  way,  that 
the  majority  of  the  profession  have  had  to  pick  up 
their  law  in  chambers  and  offices  as  best  they  could, 
and  they  never  heard  of  any  other  way  of  learning 
law,  and  therefore  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other 
way. 

10.309.  For  a  practical  man  to  learn  law,  would  not 
that  be  the  most  practical  way  ? — Without  any  pre- 
vious theoretical  teaching  ? 

16.310.  No  doubt  that  would  be  desirable;  but  I 
was  only  putting  it  in  this  way  to  show  that  what  the 
Inns  of  Court  do  really  represent  is  the  desire  of  the 
student  to  attain  the  application  of  his  science  as  fast 
as  he  can,  and  as  well  as  he  can  ? — I  am  going  now 
to  say  rather  more  than  1  intended  to  say  here,  but  I 
must  do  so  in  order  to  make  myself  clear.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  at  any  time  in  the  last  50  years 
has  represented  anything  but  a  desire  to  do  as  little 
as  possible,  consistently  with  not  flying  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion. 

16.311.  But,  still,  as  has  been  said,  the  Inns  of 
Court  must  be  most  carefully  represented  upon  any 
Faculty  or  the  Senate  of  any  school  of  law  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

16.312. '  Would  you  bring  in  any  other  bodies  out- 
side the  Incorporated  Law  Society  who  could  possibly 
be  lepresented  in  London  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
other  body  there  is  that  would  have  any  claim. 

16.313.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  Faculty, 
as  it  is,  would  have  to  consist  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — Practically.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  University  College  and  King's 
College  might  not  be  entitled  to  some  representation, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  body  that  could  claim 
to  have  any  professional  standing  in  the  matter  other 
than  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society. 

16.314.  And  teaching  which  would  be  given  might 
be  given  through  the  direction  of  Boards  of  Studies 
which  would  be  subject  to  a  Faculty  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  myself  clearly  understand  this  large  body  called  a 
Faculty,  and  the  smaller  body  called  a  Board  of 
Studies.  I  do  not  know  why  you  want  this  rather 
ornamental  body  called  a  Faculty,  and  also  a  work- 
ing Board  of  Studies  in  the  University.  But  assuming 
it  to  be  so,  that  would  be  so,  no  doubt. 

16.315.  Whether  it  is  called  a  Faculty  or  a  Board 
of  Studies  with  regard  to  the  chief  teaching  or  di- 
recting power  of  a  Board  of  Studies,  would  you  have 
it  alone  by  itself  or  united  with  the  other  Faculties, 
say  Arts  and  Science  in  a  common  assembly  ? — It 
might  be  desirable  to  have  such  a  common  assembly 
now  and  then.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
or  useful  to  have  it  often. 

16.316.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a 
single  Faculty  by  itself? — I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  just  no  n  that  if  that  were  so  the  degree  or 
mark  given  might  not  be  of  the  same  standard  as  the 
others  ? — I  did  not  mean  that  each  Faculty  was  not 
to  be  trusted  to  do  its  own  business  by  itself. 

16.317.  You  think  it  should  be  trusted  to  do  its 
own  business  by  itself? — It  must  be,  but  there  Avould 
be  a  certain  amount  of  ratification  by  the  general 
authority  of  the  University,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
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control  by  the  Statutes  of  the  University  which  would 
prevent  things  being  done  in  a  corner. 

16.318.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  I  quite  agree  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  at  this  stage 
between  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Studies.  What  I 
understand  you  to  say  is  that  there  must  be  the  two 
bodies  in  all  schemes  ;  the  large  general  governing 
body  of  the  Senate  and  the  special  bodies  relating 
to  the  different  departments  of  study  called  Faculties  ? 
—Yes. 

16.319.  Your  point  is  that  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
however  constituted,  shall  be  practically  supreme  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  examinations,  and  in  suggesting  the 
names  of  examiners,  but  that  they  would  be  theoreti- 
cally subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  whole 
University  acting  through  the  Senate  ? — Yes.  Ex- 
cuse me,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 
occasions  on  which  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole  ought  not  to  have  a  real  effective 
voice  and  to  deliberate  the  matter.  On  a  question 
of  creating  a  new  Chair,  for  instance,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  thing  which  the  Faculty  ought  to  expect  the 
general  governing  body  to  do  without  consideration 
and  discussion.  Or  such  a  thing  as  we  did  at  Oxford 
the  other  day  ;  we  made  ceriain  arrangements  for  the 
adjustment  of  some  of  the  duties  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Bryce  consequent  on  his  becoming  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  advisers,  and  not  being  able  to  give  so 
much  time  to  his  Oxford  work.  That  was  a  thing 
quite  reasonably  and  properly  brought  forward  and 
discussed  in  Congregation,  because  it  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  to  some  extent. 

16.320.  You  spoke  as  if  there  was  a  sort  of  com- 
plication in  that  idea  as  contrasted  with  the  greater 
simplicity  at  Oxford  where  there  is  no  friction.  At 
Oxford  you  act  under  a  Statute,  and  the  moment  you 
do  anything  which  has  a  University  complexion  about 
it  that  must  be  done  by  the  University,  and  the  Faculty 
is  the  executive  body  which  carries  out  the  Statutes 
of  the  University  on  the  subject  of  examinations  and 
courses  of  study  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The  difference  is 
that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  larger  body  called  a  Faculty,  and  a  small  body 
called  a  Board  of  Studies.  There  are  Boards  of 
Faculties  at  Oxford,  and  there  are  Boards  of  Studies 
at  Cambridge,  and  there  is  nothing  between  them  and 
the  general  governing  body  of  the  University. 

16.321.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  body. 
There  is  a  double  system  of  representation  suggested, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  Senate  is  to  contain  a  certain 
representation  of  the  bodies  taken  into  the  Univer- 
sity. The  bodies  in  this  case  io  be  taken  into  the 
Faculty  would  be  according  to  your  view  only  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society.  They  would  be  represented  in  the 
Senate  also  ? — Yes. 

16.322.  I  suppose  the  Inns  of  Court  may  be  taken 
as  being  the  same  thing  as  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  ? — Yes,  practically. 

16.323.  Then  the  Faculty  would  consist  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so,  and 
some  Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

16.324.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  possible  that  a 
mixture  or  an  amalgamation  of  those  two  bodies  for 
educational  purposes  could  be  made  ?  Looking  at 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  profession  is  it  at  ali  likely 
that  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  would  under- 
take a  joint  responsibility  along  with  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  ? — I  think  they  might  if  they 
saw  some  decided  advantage  to  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
it ;  otherwise  not. 

16.325.  I  think  you  proposed  that  the  Law  Faculty 
should  not  merely  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  but  should  choose  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  might  not  be  upon  the 
Council  at  all  ? — What  I  am  rather  contemplating  is 
an  enlarged  and  reformed  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion. I  mean  to  say  frankly  that  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  carry  on  any  such  scheme  as  is 
now  contemplated  with  the  existing  Council  of  Legal 


Education.    The  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Sir  F.  Pollock, 

Education  would  have  to  be  materially  altered  in  Bart.,  M. A., 

J  Hon.  LL.D. 
some  way.  Edin  and 

16.326.  You  mean  to  say  even  to  carry  out  a  Dublin. 

system  of  education  with  relation  to  itself  only  ?  You   

mean  that  without  touching  upon  the  question   of    25  Nov.  1892. 
amalgamation  with  other  bodies  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted  it  could  not  carry    out   a  satisfactory 

system  of  legal  education  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  could  or  could  not ;  I  only  know  that  it  does 
not. 

16.327.  In  any  system  it  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  there  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  professor- 
ships in  King's  College  and  other  colleges  of  law. 
Would  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  be  able  to 
permit  professors  of  law  subjects  in  those  colleges  to 
act  along  with  committees  so  as  to  form  one  single  body 
in  a  Faculty  ? —  It  would  have  to  if  the  scheme  worked 
at  all. 

16.328.  It  would  be  essential  that  it  should  be 
done  ? — Yes ;  but  those  professors  are  almost  invari- 
ably members  of  the  Bar.  There  would  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  work  harmoniously  with  other 
lawyers. 

16.329.  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence  the  other 
day  was  rather  to  this  effect,  that  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  should  bodily,  as  it  now  is,  be  made 
the  Faculty  of  Law  for  the  University,  subject  at  the 
very  most  to  the  control,  w  hich  he  declared  should  be 
rather  of  a  theoretical  than  of  a  really  practical  charac- 
ter, of  the  Senate  of  the  University.  Now  considering 
what  you  have  said  to-day  about  the  nature  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  the  Inns  of  Court  in  their  arrangements 
with  regard  to  education,  would  it  be  a  satisfactory 
thing  for  the  University  to  entrust  the  whole  interests 
of  legal  education  to  that  body,  and  make  it  its  sole 
organ  for  dealing  with  teaching  and  examining  in  law? 
— It  would  not  be  the  Council  of  Legal  Education, 
because  you  must  bring  in  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  somewhere.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  postula- 
ting a  revolution  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  No  doubt  it 
will  have  to  be  a  revolution  under  pressure.  The 
Inns  of  Court  will  not  come  into  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity for  London  unless  and  until  they  are  convinced 
that  failing  to  do  so  they  will  be  somehow  or  other  left 
out  in  the  cold.  In  fact  the  sort  of  thing  which  will 
compel  the  Inns  of  Court  to  come  into  such  a  scheme 
as  this,  if  they  do  come,  will  be  the  expectation  that 
there  may  be  another  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
overhaul  the  Inns  of  Court  generally,  and  Parliament 
will  take  away  their  place.  I  am  not  at  all  saying 
anything  derogatory  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  because  I 
am  quite  sure  that  that  is  what  the  majority  of  the 
Benchers  will  tell  you  themselves, 

16.330.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  might 
come  in.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's 
scheme  it  came  to  this,  that  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  would  come  in  if  they  were  made  practi- 
cally absolute  in  the  domain  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  the 
University  might  have  the  chance  of  an  offer  from 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  to  endow  certain  law 
professorships  provided  it  gave  over  the  whole  con- 
trol of  legal  education  to  that  body.  I  want  to  know 
if  such  an  offer  were  made  to  the  University,  if  that 
were  made  a  condition,  would  you  consider  that  a  safe 
offer  for  the  University  in  the  interests  of  scientific 
legal  education  to  adopt  ? — Certainly  not.  I  would 
not  take  the  offer  on  those  terms. 

16.331.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  bring  in 
the  teachers  of  law  in  University  College  on  the 
Faculty  ? — Yes,  I  have  said  so  already,  but  that  is 
rather  a  small  question  of  detail. 

16.332.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  but  it  merely  touches  the  politics  of 
the  question  as  to  what  is  practical  in  the  present  state 
of  things.  Without  regarding  the  claims  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  the  substance  of  your  evidence  to-day  is 
clearly  to  this  effect,  that  assuming  a  desire  to  co- 
operate on  the  part  of  the  legal  profession  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  constituting  a  course  of  study  which 
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Sir  F.  Pollock,  would  at  once  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  desire 
Bart.,  M.A.,    a  legal  degree,  and  of  those  also  who  are  only  anxious  to 
Ediii  and  necessaiT  amount  of  legal  training  for  joining 

Dublin.       tne  profession? — I  see  no  serious  difficulty.    I  do  not 

  recognise  any  difference  between  scientific  law  and 

25  Nov.  1892.    practical  law.    The  difference  is  between  knowing 
 law  and  not  knowing  it. 

16.333.  Do  you  contemplate  that  every  candidate 
should  first  have  been  a  B.A.  of  the  University  or 
have  some  other  degree  ? — I  should  like  it,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  practicable  or  not.  I  do  not 
express  a  decided  opinion. 

16.334.  If  there  was  one  class  of  students  who  came 
in  with  a  University  B.A.,  and  another  class  less 
educated  who  came  in  without  a  degree  that  might 
create  a  complication  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  wouid 
lead  to  much. 

16.335.  You  think  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
to  have  two  classes,  one  of  less  culture  than  the  other  ? 
— When  I  was  lecturing  at  the  Inns  of  Court  I  never 
knew  how  much  or  how  little  culture  my  students 
had.  At  that  time  there  was  no  difference  between 
advanced  and  elementary  teaching. 

16.336.  In  London  if  you  are  going  to  combine 
the  teaching  of  articled  clerks,  many  of  whom  are 
extremely  deficient  in  culture  with  that  of  barristers, 
might  there  not  be  a  practical  difficulty  in  admitting 
them  to  classes  which  are  fitted  for  a  reasonably  high 
law  degree  ? — That  would  be  the  articled  clerks' 
lookout ;  it  would  not  do  to  lower  the  teaching  to  the 
level  of  the  most  generally  ignorant  articled  clerk. 

16.337.  You  do  not  mean  that  a  professor  in 
teaching  a  subject  is  to  conduct  his  whole  teaching, 
and  carry  out  a  course  of  study  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  qualifications  or  needs  of  the  men  he  is 
teaching  ? — The  lectures  and  teaching  should  be 
adapted  to  those  who  are  to  be  taught,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "  There  are 
certain  things  which  you  must  know  before  you 
come  here."  For  instance  in  Eoman  Law,  if  a  student 
says  he  does  not  know  Latin  the  teacher  must  say, 
"  Go  back  and  learn  Latin." 

16.338.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  to  be 
a  difference  between  persons  in  the  position  of  articled 
clerks  and  people  who  (have,  say,  taken  a  degree  in 
Law,  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — There  would 
have  to  be  elementary  lectures  and  advanced  lectures. 
The  Inns  of  Court  are  trying  to  provide  that, 

16.339.  Now  we  come  to  the  point  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  examinations  of  the  kind  which  you  have 
described  to-day  might  be  "'accepted  by  the  Inns  of 
Court  with  a  view  to  professional  qualification.  Is  it 
quite  clear  that  the  course  of  instruction  which  you 
recommend  for  a  University  degree,  could  be  to  a 
sufficient  extent  accepted  as  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  profession  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  accepted  altogether.  After  all  it  would  be  an 
examination  which  the  Inns  of  Court  substantially 
had  made.  It  would  be  rather  odd  if  they  did  not 
accept  it. 

16.340.  And  the  students  should  attend  not  upon 
any  obligation  to  attend,  but  upon  their  discovering 
that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  attend  ? — That 
would  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  no  doubt.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  or  not. 

16.341.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  upon  the 
part  of  the  University  or  the  Faculty  to  prescribe  the 
lectures  that  a  professor  gives,  the  number  of  lec- 
tures, or  the  length  of  the  course  ? — There  would 
be  some  regulations  of  course. 

16.342.  Is  it  definitely  prescribed  at  Oxford  ? — 
Yes. 

16.343.  Has  inconvenience  not  been  caused  at 
Oxford  by  the  fact  that  some  professors  being  engaged 
in  practice  in  London  are  not  able  to  give  their  time 
to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 
Has  it  been  possible  for  men  engaged  like  Mr.  Bryce 
and  Mr.  Dicey  to  give  the  amount  of  time  and  at- 
tention to  their  students,  which  is  necessary  for  their 
proper  teaching  ? — In  Mr.  Dicey's  case  certainly.  Mr. 
Bryce's   case  was    very  peculiar,  because    he  was 


appointed  under  the  old  Statutes,  and  he  was  really 
not  bound  to  lecture  except  to  a  small  extent. 

16.344.  And  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  regula- 
tions upon  that  point  ? — Mr.  Bryce  gave  an  in- 
creased number  of  lectures  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  University  which  has  now  come  to  an  end. 
It  has  not  been  renewed,  Mr.  Bryce  intimating  that 
he  would  rather  not  renew  it  at  present.  But  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Dicey  I  should  say  that  a  professor  of 
law  being  in  practice  to  a  certain  extent  was  an 
excellent  thing,  and  even  if  it  caused  him  to  miss  a 
lecture  now  and  again,  the  gain  on  the  whole  would  be 
greater  than  the  loss. 

16.345.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  lectures 
being  got  in  between  Saturday  evening  and  Monday 
morning  in  order  to  suit  the  necessities  of  work  in 
London  ? — I  know  they  have,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  the  gentlemen  who  make  those  complaints 
forget  that  Mr.  Bryce's  predecessors  never  lectured 
at  all. 

16.346.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  As  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  has  kindly  handed  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  that  recorded.  They 
say  : — "  We  heartily  approve  of  the  employment  of 
"  instructors  whose  business  it  is  to  devote  themselves 
"  exclusively  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  law. 
"  Teaching  in  itself  is  an  art  and  requires  in  those 
"  who  undertake  it  peculiar  talents.  Those  talents 
"  may  or  may  not  be  possessed  by  a  successful  prac- 
"  titioner  in  law.  The  fact  that  a  man  succeeds 
"  admirably  in  the  practice  of  law  does  not  necessarily 
"  imply  that  he  possesses  those  qualifications  which 
"  are  necessary  to  fit  one  for  the  discharge  of  the 
"  duties  of  a  judge.  We  may  affirm  the  same  thing 
"  in  an  equal  degree  in  respect  of  the  teaching  of  the 
"  law.  The  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  successful 
"  practitioner  are  not  necessarily  qualities  which 
"  would  enable  him  to  be  a  succesful  teacher  of  the 
"  law.    Besides,  the  lawyer  of  ability  in  active  prac- 

tice  has  imperative  demands  on  his  time  which  may 
"  often  interfere  with  his  methodical  attention  to  the 
"  duties  of  instruction.  In  the  case  of  a  man  so 
"  engaged  the  matter  of  teaching  is  liable  to  be 
"  treated  by  him  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
"  When  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  client's 
"  interests  or  students  are  to  be  sacrificed  it  is  evident 
"  that  the  students'  interests  will,  and  should  be, 
"  subordinated  to  those  of  the  client.  Moreover,  it  is 
"  necessary  that  some  more  direct  supervision  over 
':  the  studies  of  the  students  should  be  had  than  can  be 
"  afforded  by  one  who  is  only  temporarily  engaged  in 
"  giving  instruction,  and  who,  when  he  leaves  the 
"  class-room,  dismisses  from  his  mind  all  thought  as 
"  to  the  conduct  and  progress  of  his  student.  It  is 
"  desirable  that  the  course  of  study  in  a  law  school 
"  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  prescribed  study 
"  should  be  pursued  at  regular  times  which  woidd  not 
"  be  interfered  with  by  the  professional  engagements 
"  in  court  or  elsewhere  of  the  instructors,  nor  should 
"  unreasonable  or  irregular  hours  be  selected  for  the 
<:  exercises  of  the  schools  in  order  to  avoid  these 
"  difficulties.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
•'  as  advancing  the  idea  that  instruction  in  law  schools 
"  should  be  imparted  exclusively  by  those  who  are 
"  not  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  the  profession. 
"  We  should  regard  it  as  exceedingly  unwise  not  to 
"  have  in  the  corps  of  instructors  some  persons  who 
"  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
"  sion.  We  recommend  a  combination  of  the  two. 
"  Teaching  will  be  most  effectively  done  in  those 
"  schools  where  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
"  classes  of  instructors  above  referred  to."  May 
I  ask  if  that  is  your  view  also  ? — Yes ;  I  quite 
agree. 

16,347.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  object  of  my 
asking  the  question  was  this  ;  would  it  be  much  more 
likely  that,  having  got  your  University  in  London, 
the  kind  of  practical  teaching  and  the  amount  of  it 
which  you  have  described  to-day,  the  whole  pro- 
fession at  large  would  regard  with   greater  favour 
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the  University  degree  than  they  do  at  present  ? — 
Much  more  likely. 

16.348.  {Lord  Reay.)  May  I  ask  whether  you 
could  explain  how  it  is  we  find  that  in  America,  in 
1887  and  1888,  there  were  49  Law  Schools  with  293 
professors  and  instructors,  and  3,667  students,  at 
least  662  of  whom  had  received  degrees  in  Letters 
and  Science.  Therefore,  we  find  in  America  distinct 
recognition  of  Law  Schools.  We  have  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  Scotland.  There  the  profession  does 
not  shirk  attending  at  University  lectures,  but  appre- 
ciates them.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  things 
are  different  in  England  ? — It  is  very  difficult.  I 
can  only  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history, 
law  teaching  became  quite  disorganised  in  England 
for  a  century  and  more  after  the  Restoration.  I  sup- 
pose the  old-fashioned  readings  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
fell  out  of  favour,  partly  because  they  had  become 
antiquated.  At  any  rate,  one  knows  that  the  whole 
machinery  fell  into  utter  decay  in  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  and  I  suppose  people  forgot  that  there 
had  ever  been  such  a  thing  as  systematic  teaching  of 
law. 

16.349.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  more  you 
wish  to  say  ? — There  is  just  one  small  point  of 
divergence  from  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  that  I  might 
mention.  When  he  says  that  the  new  teaching  Uni- 
versity would  be  very  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  ancient 
halls  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  which  furnish  lecture 
rooms,  1  should  regard  it  as  a  very  unfortunate  thing 
if  the  giving  of  lectures  in  the  four  separate  halls  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  was  kept  up.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  not  good  lecture  rooms.  I  have  lectured  in 
two  of  them  myself.  I  have  given  a  great  number  of 
lectures  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall ;  I  have  delivered 
a  lecture  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  for  a  colleague  ; 
I  have  attended  meetings  where  people  spoke  in  the 
Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  I  have  also  sat  in  the  Hall 
of  Gray's  Inn,  to  preside  over  a  meeting  held  by  a 
private  society  in  the  Inn  ;  so  I  know  something  of 
the  qualities  of  all  those  halls.  In  the  first  place, 
with  the  exception  to  some  extent  of  the  halls  of 
Gray's  Inn  and  the  Middle  Temple,  which  are  of  a 
convenient  size,  they  are  not  convenient  rooms,  a  man 
cannot  sit  in  them  as  a  man  ought  to  sit  to  take 
notes  conveniently. 


16.350.  Were  they  built  for  lecture  rooms  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  In  the  next  place  there  ought  to  be  a 
central  hall  and  library  for  the  students  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  a  place  where  the  lecturers  could  find  the  books 
they  want,  instead  of  having  to  carry  them  about,  and 
where  the  students  could  go  for  reference.  The  Inns 
of  Court  libraries  ought  to  be  places  for  research 
instead  of  being  crowded  with  elementary  students. 
Then  an  important  matter  is  that  the  keeping  tsp  of 
lectures  in  those  places  would  perpetuate  the  existing 
jealousies  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  So  long  as  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  are  supposed  to  be  separate 
societies,  each  going  their  own  way  and  only  bound 
together  by  a  slight  voluntary  thread,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  have  a  real  effective  law  school  in 
England.  The  best  way  is  absolutely  to  forbid  the 
giving  of  any  University  lectures  in  the  hall  of  any 
Inn  of  Court.  There  is  a  convenient  hall  for  the 
purpose— the  old  Court  of  Appeal  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  now  stands  empty,  and  which  is,  on  very  few 
occasions,  used  by  permission  for  some  special  meeting. 
With  very  little  trouble  that  could  be  turned  into  an 
efficient  lecture  room.  There  it  is,  doing  nothing. 
It  is  pointed  out,  as  it  were,  by  Providence  as  the 
place^  for  a  central  legal  Faculty's  lecture  room  and 
law  library,  a  place  men  could  go  to  from  chambers, 
and  where  practical  teachers  could  easily  attend  to 
give  lectures.  I  should  say  that  the  suppression  of 
that  parochiality  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  is  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  although  this  is 
a  small  thing,  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  are 
symbolic.  The  distribution  of  teaching  power  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  was  for  many  years  guided, 
not  by  any  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
in  itself,  but  by  the  necessity  of  an  equal  number  of 
lectures  being  given  in  each  of  the  halls,  and  an 
equal  contribution  being  made  to  the  foundation  of 
those  lectures  by  each  of  the  four  Inns.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  exactly  one  of  the  things  which 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  until  it  is  abol- 
ished both  in  fact  and  in  symbol,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  real  efficient  law  teaching  in  England. 

16.351.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  mean  that  there  should 
be  unity  of  control  and  unity  of  purpose  ? — Yes,  and 
at  present  there  is  not.  I  have  spoken  more  plainly 
than  I  intended. 


Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.,  M.A., 
Hon.  LL.D. 
Edin.  and 
Dublin. 

25  Nov.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  the  2nd  of  December  at  12  o'clock. 


Thirty-eighth  Day. 


Friday,  December  2nd,  1892. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Playfah*,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

Sir  Wm.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 

Sir  Geo.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

J.  Letbourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


James  Richard  Upton,  Esq.,  examined. 


16,352.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  some  notes  of  the  subjects  you 
propose  to  be  examined  upon.  In  the  first  place  I 
see  you  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  facilities  to  be 
given  for  obtaining  a  medical  degree  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  Charter.    You  have  read  the 


Gresham  Charter.  Are  you  on  the  whole  in  favour 
of  it  ? — Yes,  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  it  subject  to 
the  observation  I  have  to  make  presently  as  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  being  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil. Otherwise  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  terms 
of  the  Charter. 

4  T  4 


J.  R.  Upton, 
Esq. 

2  Dec.  1892. 
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J.  R.  Upton,       16,353.  And  you  would  prefer  Unit  to  the  London 
Esq.         University  being  remodelled  and  enabled  to  perform 
~~ — '         the  duties  of  a  teaching  University  ? — Yes. 
2  Dec.  1892.        16,354.  One  of  your  reasons  for  being  in  favour  of 
it  is  that  you  wish  facilities  to  be  given  for  obtaining 
a  medical  degree  without  interfering  with  the  degree 
of  the  present  University  of  London  ? — Quite  so. 

16.355.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
University  of  London  to  give  two  degrees,  and  if  it 
gave  a  degree  of  the  kind  you  wish  it  would  interfere 
with  its  present  degrees  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  altogether  a  different  class  of  degree. 

16.356.  You  have  no  fear  of  the  degree  that  would 
be  given  by  the  Gresham  Charter  as  it  now  stands 
being  of  too  little  value  or  too  easy  to  take  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  if  the 
Charter  were  to  stand  as  drawn  no  one  can  apply  for 
that  medical  degree  at  all  until  they  have  obtained  a 
qualification  for  registration  under  the  Medical  Acts, 
and,  therefore,  they  must  be  men  who  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  education  and  training  as  medical 
men  before  they  can  compete  for  the  degree  at  all. 

16.357.  The  degree  would  not  qualify  them  ? — They 
would  be  qualified  already  before  they  competed  for 
the  degree. 

16.358.  But  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  degree 
without  having  passed  the  examination  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  ? — I  should  have  said  not  under  the  2nd 
Clause  of  Section  LTT. 

16.359.  You  do  not  wish  Section  III.  to  be  alteied  ? 
— Not  altered  but  preserved  intact. 

16.360.  As  a  safeguard  against  the  degree  being  too 
easy  ? — Yes. 

16.361.  You  wish  to  be  represented  on  the  Council 
of  the  University  ? — Yes.  The  Charter  provides  for 
the  Council  being  able  to  give  the  Society  representa- 
tion on  the  Council,  but  we  ask  that  we  may  be  put  on 
now  and  not  wait  for  the  Council  to  put  us  on. 

16.362.  Did  you  make  the  same  application  before 
Lord  Selborne's  Commission  ? — We  made  that  applica- 
tion before  the  Privy  Council,  not  before  Lord  Sel- 
borne's Commission.  In  the  proceedings  before  the 
Privy  Council  we  were  represented  and  made  that 
application . 

16.363.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  granting 
the  application  ? — That  is  the  whole  point  that  I  wish 
to  explain.  I  do  not,  know  whether  you  liave  a  copy 
of  the  notes  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

16.364.  Yes,  we  have  got  it?— I  think  if  the  Com- 
mission would  refer  to  pages  138  and  139,  you  would 
see  a  discussion  took  p^ce  between  Lord  Selborne  and 
Mr.  Rigby,  who  was  representing  King's  College  and 
Uuiversity  College.  Lord  Selborne  says,  "  Do  you  say 
"  nothing  about  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ?"  With- 
out reading  it  at  length  to  your  Lordship  you  will 
see  that  really  the  difficulty  was  as  was  at  that  time 
said  by  Mr.  Rigby,  "  I  doubt  whether  we  could  get 
"  upon  the  same  governing  board  the  two  Royal 
"  Colleges  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries."  That 
sums  up,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  difficulty  which  then 
arose  as  to  placing  us  on. 

16.365.  The  Royal  Colleges  would  object  to  your 
being  represented  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Rigby  says,  "  I  can- 
"  not  conceal  from  myself  the  possibility  that  an 
"  inclusion  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  might 
"  render  it  not  less  difficult,  but  it  may  be  rather  more 
"  difficult,  the  association  with  the  Royal  Colleges." 
Then  at  page  143  the  matter  is  summed  up  by  Lord 
Selborne.    That  is  with  respect  to  the  opposition. 

16.366.  You  wish  that  it  should  be  put  into  the 
Charter  that  you  will  have  representation  from  the 
beginning  ? — Quite  so,  and  as  I  read  the  words  of  the 
reference  to  this  present  Commission  it  is  that  the 
Commission  are  authorised  to  alter,  amend,  and  extend, 
the  proposed  Charter. 

16.367.  What  representation  would  you  wish  to 
have  ?  Would  you  wish  to  have  one  member  on  the 
Council  ? — We  should  be  quite  content  with  repre- 
sentation, leaving  it  to  the  Commission  to  fix  the 
number.    Only  we  say  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent, 


our  diploma  qualifying  a  person  to  come  up  for 
examination  for  the  medical  degree  of  this  new 
University,  to  allow  our  licentiates,  to  come  up  for 
that  examination,  and  yet  not  allow  us  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Council. 

16.368.  And  that  would  be  the  whole  of  your 
demand  ? — Quite  so. 

16.369.  Such  representation  as  we  might  think 
fair  ? — Yes.  And  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  add,  as  1 
state  in  the  paper  I  have  handed  in,  a  large  propor- 
tion certainly,  in  the  first  instance,  of  persons  who 
would  come  up  for  this  new  medical  degree  would  be 
licentiates.  Our  diploma  costs  very  much  less  than 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  so  that  men  would 
come  and  take  our  diploma  in  the  first  instance,  pay 
the  fee,  which  is  much  less,  and  would  then  probably 
go  in  for  the  medical  degree  of  this  new  University. 

16.370.  {Lord  Playfair.)  When  you  say  the 
diploma  is  much  less  do  you  mean  it  is  much  less  in 
cash  payment  or  in  qualification  ? — In  cost. 

16.371.  {Chairman.)  Not  in  qualification  ? — Oh, 
dear  no.  We  contend  that  our  diploma  is  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  thing,  except  that  we  are  the  only  body  that 
alone  grant  a  diploma  in  all  three  branches — medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery. 

16.372.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Ave  you  the  only  body 
that  grants  a  diploma  in  the  three  branches  ? — Yes, 
at  present. 

16.373.  They  do  it  by  a  conjoint  scheme  ? — Yes, 
but  we  do  it  singly. 

16.374.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  give  one  for  each  ? — 
We  give  one  diploma  that  embraces  the  whole.  They 
grant  two  diplomas  after  a  conjoint  examination.  Our 
diploma  includes  midwifery  as  well. 

16.375.  They  do  all  that,  but  it  requires  a  conjoint 
examination  ? — Yes. 

16.376.  And  you  maintain  that  your  examination 
is  just  as  good  as  theirs? — Yes.  Upon  that  point, 
if  the  Commission  would  allow  me,  I  should  very 
much  wish  to  put  in  the  evidence  which  was 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Marshall,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  the  President  of  the  Medical  Council,  and 
myself  before  what  is  known  as  Lord  Camperdown's 
Committee,  which  sat  upon  the  question  of  medical 
titles  in  the  Army.  I  should  like  to  put  that  in  as 
part  of  my  evidence.  {For  this  document,  sec 
Appendix  No.  39.)  It  was  after  hearing  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Marshall  and  myself  that  Lord  Camperdown's 
Committee  arranged  that  our  licentiates  should  be 
entitled  to  compete  for  the  Army  appointments,  and 
that  was  immediately  afterwards  conceded  by  the 
Navy  and  by  the  India  Office  too. 

16.377.  You  are  content  with  putting  that  in  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  not  like  to  trouble  the  Commission  by 
reading  it.    It  is  complete  in  itself. 

16.378.  And  you  would  not  like  to  repeat  any  of 
the  evidence  in  a  short  space  that  was  given  then  ? — I 
should  like  to  rely  upon  the  result  of  that  evidence, 
which  was  that  it  was  fully  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Lord  Camperdown's  Committee  that  our 
diploma  was  equal  to  that  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges, 
and  that  they  have  allowed  our  licentiates  ever  since 
to  compete  for  those  appointments.  I  think  that 
sums  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Marshall 
and  myself. 

16.379.  You  say  that  your  claim  has  exactly  as 
good  a  foundation  as  the  claim  of  the  Royal  Colleges. 
Then  you  say  that  the  representation  of  the  society  is 
a  seqnitur  of  the  2nd  paragraph  of  section  III.  of  the 
proposed  Charter  which  we  have  already  referred  to 
of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  as  to  representation  on 
the  Medical  Council,  and  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886, 
as  enabling  the  society  to  grant  a  full  registrable 
diploma;  and  of  such  diploma  enabling  the  holder  to 
compete  for  the  army,  navy,  and  Indian  services.  In 
fact  you  say  that  you  are  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  if  they  have  a  repre- 
sentation you  ought  to  have  one  ? — Yes.  I  think  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  we  are  a  co-ordinate  licens- 
ing authority.    The  Royal  Colleges  have  really  never 
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claimed  representation  as  a  direct  teaching  body. 
They  are  no  more  direct  teaching  bodies  than 
the  Society  is.  Indirectly  they  are  teaching  bodies  I 
understand  through  their  teachers  in  the  schools, 
these  schools  forming  part  of  the  new  University. 
We  do  not  grudge  them  that  double  representation. 
They  are  quite  welcome  to  have  it  both  directly  and 
indirectly ;  but  we  say  we  ought  to  have  the  same 
representation  directly. 

16.380.  You  would  not  get  any  representation 
through  teachers.  You  do  not  profess  to  teach  ? — 
No.  Again  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on 
the  Medical  Council,  which  is  the  body  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  medical  education,  we  have, 
aud  always  have  had  since  1858,  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  representation  as  the  Royal  Colleges,  and 
that  is  repeated  in  the  Act  of  1886. 

16.381.  Then  you  say  that  further  the  Society 
possesses  special  titles  for  representation.  First  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  licentiates.  Is  the  number 
of  your  licentiates  greater  than  that  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  ? — Much  greater. 

16.382.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  It  is  not 
because  it  is  an  easier  examination,  is  it  r — No  ; 
because  up  to  18f>8  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  did  not  examine  persons  for  an 
ordinary  license.  It  is  only  since  1858  that  such  an 
examination  has  been  oreated,  so  1o  speak.  They  had 
licentiates  before,  but  not  licentiates  of  the  same  type 
as  they  are  now.  Their  present  licentiates  are  practi- 
2ally  the  same  as  our  licentiates.  They  are  what  are 
called  ordinary  practitioners. 

16.383.  Still  the  greater  number  go  to  you  ? — We 
have  10,000  licentiates. 

16.384.  And  they  would  constitute  the  bulk  of 
those  who  would  apply  for  the  medical  degree  ? — • 
That  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  because 
they  would  pay  only  15  guineas  for  our  diploma,  and 
then  afterwards  when  they  were  better  off  they  would 
undoubtedly  try  and  get  the  degree  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity. 

10.385.  Aud  you  are  the  only  one  of  the  bodies 
that  admits  women  ?  —  The  only  one  of  the  three 
bodies  in  London.  That  also  seems  a  little  in  our 
favour.  I  see  by  the  Charter,  Section  II.,  that  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  is  one  of  the 
proposed  colleges  of  the  University;  so  if  they  are 
allowed  to  be  represented,  we  think  the  licensing 
body  that  admits  woman  in  London  also  should  be 
represented. 

16.386.  You  want  representation  on  the  Council  ? 
—Yes. 

16.387.  There  are  no  further  reasons  you  wish  to 
give  ? — No. 

16.388.  And  nothing  you  wish  to  say  on  the  general 
scheme  ? — Nothing  at  all.    That  is  my  sole  point. 

16.389.  (Professor  Sidy  wick.)  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  your  demand  to  be  represented  on  the  Council 
is  based  upon  the  representation  that  the  Charter 
gives  to  the  Royal  Colleges.  I  mean  it  is  rather  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  any  position  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — -You  are  quite  right. 
Putting  it  shortly,  my  point  is  this.  Either  do  not 
let  any  of  those  bodies  be  represented ;  exclude  the 
licensing  authorities  altogether,  for  which  there  would 
be  some  reason,  or  let  us  be  represented  the  same  as 
the  Royal  Colleges. 

16.390.  Your  Society  would  not  raise  any  protest 
if  it  should  seem  better  to  the  Commission  not  to  put 
the  licensing  bodies  on  the  Council  at  all  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not.  I  can  understand  a  very  good  reason  for 
not  putting  the  licensing  authorities  on,  but  we  say  if 
you  put  the  other  two  on  their  claim  as  made  out  in 
the  Privy  Council,  is  exactiy  the  same  as  ours,  as  being 
the  great  licensing  authorities. 

16.391.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  you  have  re- 
ferred to  just  now  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Marshall,  I 
have  only  had  time  to  glance  at  it,  but  from  the  glance 
1  gave  to  it  it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Marshall's 
evidence  did  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  your 
examinations  were  on  a  par  with  these  of  the  Royal 
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Colleges,  but   only   that  they  were  sufficient  with    J-  R- Upton, 
regard  to  the  end  in  view  ? — I  think  when  you  have  Esq' 
read  it  a  little  more  carefully  you  will  find  he  says  ours     2  18g(> 
is  better.   '  ' 

16.392.  The  words  that  occur  are  these.  This  is 
the  question  that  is  asked: — "The  Apothecaries' 
"  Society  have  complained  of  the  present  practice  in 
"  the  Army  examinations  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
"  they  represent  that  candidates  holding  their  license 
"  are  really  as  well  qualified  as  those  who  have  passed 
"  the  joint  examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of 
"  Surgeons  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
"  should  you  agree  in  that  view  ?  "  ;  and  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Marshall  is : — "It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
"  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I  think  we  are  apt 
"  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  examinations 
"  altogether.  They  are  a  test  of  a  candidate's  know- 
"  ledge  and  ability  at  the  moment;  and  I  believe  that 
"  a  man  who  has  passed  the  Apothecaries'  examina- 
"  tioh  might  really  be  a  better  man  than  one  who  had 
"  passed  the  examination  of  the  two  conjoint  bodies." 
The  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  would  be 
not  so  much  that  the  examination  would  show  him  to 
be  a  better  man  but  that  it  would  not  show  him  not 
to  be  a  better  man,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing? — With  great  deference,  I  think,  when  you 
have  read  the  whole  thing,  you  will  find  that  he 
eventually  draws  no  distinction  whatever  between  the 
two. 

16.393.  The  plan  of  the  examination  is  framed  in 
order  to  attain  the  same  qualification,  the  desire  of 
the  Apothecaries'  -  Society  is  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  ? — And  not  only  their  desire,  but  it  is  a 
necessity  that  it  should  be  so,  because  their  examina- 
tions are  inspected  as  appeal's  in  that  evidence  by  the 
same  inspectors  from  the  Medical  Council  with  the 
examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Board  ;  and  they  must 
be  all  up  to  the  same  standard  and  all  equally  satisfy 
the  Medical  Council. 

16.394.  If  I  understand  yrou  rightly,  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  Charter  rather 
than  of  an  amalgamation  with  the  University  of 
London,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
degree  with  a  less  exacting — or,  as  some  say,  a  less 
perplexing  and  embarrassing — mode  of  obtaining  it, 
than  that  which  the  London  University  provides. 
As  I  understand  you,  you  think  if  there  are  to  be 
two  degrees  it  is  much  easier  and  better  to  distinguish 
them  by  having  them  given  by  two  distinct  bodies  ?  — 
That  is  certainly  my  opinion. 

16.395.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  carry  out  the  dis- 
tinction, if  they  both  were  given  by  the  University  of 
London  ? — I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible. 

16.396.  How  would  you  describe  the  standard  of 
the  degree  that  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  new 
University  should  give  ? — I  had  better  leave  that  to 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter.  I  am  a  lawyer,  not  a  medical 
man. 

16.397.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Why  should  a 
greater  number  of  the  licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  seek  the  degree  than  of  licentiates  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  ? — They  are  a  poorer  class  of  men, 
men  of  smaller  means,  who  take  up  our  diploma,  and 
a  young  man  might  at  the  time  he  came  to  us  find  it 
difficult  to  get  more  than  the  15  guineas  that  we 
charge.  Afterwards,  at  a  later  date  he  might  be  able 
in  some  way  or  another  to  get  the  means  of  applying 
for  oi  competing  for  his  degree.  I  only  think  so.  I 
do  not  say  so.    Of  course  it  is  only  a  conjecture, 

16.398.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  degree  would 
be  granted  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
obtained  a  license  ? — Certainly  not. 

16.399.  So  that  there  would  be  some  further  re- 
quirements ? — Certainly. 

16.400.  Requirements  probably  in  earlier  education, 
and  requirements  also  probably  in  extended  medical 
education  ? — Quite  so. 

16.401.  And  those  requirements  need  money  ;  they 
are  expensive  ? — Yes. 

16.402.  So  that  the  poorer  men  would  probably  not 
have  quite  the  same  opportunity  of  applying  as  those 
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.7.  11.  Upton,    who  are  somewhat  more  wealthy  ? — That  may  be  so. 
Esq.         I  would  only  say  that  certainly  a  very  large  number 
~         of  our  licentiates,  I  think,  would  apply  for  it. 
2  Dec.  1892.        1G,403.  You  desire  that  the  degree  should  indicate 
something   considerably   more    than    a   license  ? — 
Certainly. 

16.404.  And  that  it  should  require  greater  pre- 
liminary education  and  greater  general  medical 
education  ? — Yes. 

10.405.  Wherein  then  would  the  degree  so  given 
by  the  Gresham  University  differ  from  the  degree 
given  by  the  University  of  London  ? — Well,  I  certainly 
should  assume  that  the  degree  granted  by  the  Gresham 
University  would  not  be  quite  of  such  a  high  standard 
as  the  present  degree  of  the  University  of  London. 

1G,40G.  The  difference  need  not  be  very  great  ? — 
It  need  not  be  very  great ;  but  I  should  certainly 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  a  difference. 

1G,407.  We  learn  that  the  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  is  not  so  very  much  higher  or 
more  difficult  than  the  examination  by  the  present 
corporate  bodies,  but  that  there  are  a  good  many 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  in  the  way  otlier  than 
those  of  merely  superior  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

16.408.  Supposing  those  removed,  then  the  Univer- 
sity degree  might  perhaps  be  not  on  such  terms  as 
you  would  propose  for  the  Gresham  degree  ? — With 
great  respect,  I  should  have  thought  that  if  the 
University  of  London  were  to  grant  a  degree,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  two  merging 
in  some  way. 

16.409.  What  two  ? — The  present  degree  and  the 
new  form  of  degree. 

16.410.  Quite  so,  but  that  is  on  the  supposition 
that  there  would  be  two  degrees  ? — Yes. 

16.411.  I  mean  at  present  the  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  I  was  not  suggesting  the  idea  of 
two  degrees,  but  that  the  degree  of  the  Gresham 
University  upon  the  terms  you  have  suggested  would 
probably  come  up  in  difficulty  to  the  London  degree  ? 
— If  so,  our  licentiates  would  accept  it.  I  should  still 
hope  that  that  provision  should  remain  in  the  Charter, 
that  nobody  should  compete  for  the  degree  who  had 
not  got  the  full  medical  qualification. 

16.412.  That  is  required  by  the  Gresham  Charter, 
because  the  Gresham  will  not  be  able  to  give  a  quali- 
fication itself.  That  is  the  only  ground  I  apprehend 
of  that  clause  being  introduced  ? — I  think  myself 
great  difficulties  would  ensue. 

16.413.  I  apprehend  that  that  is  the  real  cause  of 
that  clause  being  inserted ;  that  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity would  have  no  power  to  grant  a  license  to  prac- 
tise, and  that  therefore  they  would  not  give  their 
degrees  to  those  who  had  not  already  obtained  that 
qualification  ? — I  have  never  read  that  proviso  before 
in  that  way. 

16.414.  I  should  have  thought  it  could  not  be  read 
in  any  other  way? — I  had  read  it  as  a  condition  in 
point  of  standard,  that  it  was  to  ensure  that  the  men 
who  came  up  really  had  shown  some  previously  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  their  profession.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  right,  but  I  had  not  read  it  in  that  way. 

16.415.  You  said  that  the  number  of  your  licen- 
tiates exceeded  those  of  the  licentiates  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  Is  that  really  the  case  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
the  case.    That  was  stated  by  Mr.  Rigby. 

16.416.  You  say  10,000.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  is  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  but  I  should  have  thought  it  was  at  least 
that  ?  —  Mr.  Rigby  says,  "  1  apprehend  that  the 
"  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  their  licensing  power 
"  numerically  are  more  important  than  the  Royal 
"  Colleges." 

16.417.  1  suppose  those  who  now  obtain  the  licen- 
tiateship  of  the  Apothecaries  do  not  equal  those 
who  obtain  the  licentiateship  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons ? — No.  We  have  only  obtained  this  new  license 
since  1886. 

16.418.  A  complete  license  ? — Yes.  Previously  to 
that  our  licentiates  always  took  up  the  licentiateship 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 


16.419.  What  is  about  the  number  annually  of 
those  Avho  get  your  license  ? — About  200. 

16.420.  Is  that  number  increasing  ? — Yes. 
16,121.  Increasing  annually? — Yes.    So  much  so 

that  we  have  been  compelled  to  build  new  examina- 
tion rooms. 

16.422.  The  attractions  to  it  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  money  attraction  ? — Certainly. 

16.423.  Is  that  the  only  attraction  that  induces 
men  to  go  ?  Of  course  a  greater  number  of  men 
would  prefer  having  the  other  qualification  ?  —  I 
think  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
money  attraction,  because  they  get  for  about  half  the 
sum  they  pay  to  the  Conjoint  Board  an  equally  good 
registrable  qualification. 

16.424.  Suppose  that  the  qualification  and  the  ex- 
aminations at  the  Apothecaries'  Society  are  not  held  in 
such  high  repute  among  members  of  the  profession  as 
those  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? 
The  supposition  is  that  the  examination  is  not  so  good  ? 
■ — That  is  simply  on  account  of  our  title,  because  men 
prefer  to  be  called  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  to  being  called  licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society.    But  that  is  the  only  distinction. 

16.425.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  impression  ? 
— Simply  because  of  the  title.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
repeat  it,  if  we  were  called  licentiates  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery,  I  think  you  would  find  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidates. 

16.426.  Supposing  a  student  to  feel  that  he  would 
have  a  difficulty  in  passing  an  examination,  the  exami- 
nation which  he  would  probably  lean  to  would  be  the 
examination  of  the  Society  cf  Apothecaries  ? — That  I 
must  join  issue  with  you  on.    I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

16.427.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  impression  ? — 
It  may  be  the  impression,  but  I  should  say  it  was  an 
exceedingly  wrong  impression. 

16.428.  I  admit  that  it  may  be  a  wrong  impression, 
but  it  is  the  impression  ;  and  that  impression,  right  or 
wrong,  is  one  of  the  attractions  to  the  Society  ? — I 
cannot  understand  it  existing.  I  should  particularly 
wish  to  refer  to  our  examination  in  surgery.  That  is 
conducted  by  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  not 
appointed  by  ourselves  but  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Council. 

16.429.  Nominated  by  yourselves  ? — We  are  allowed 
to  name  them,  but  the  actual  appointment  is  by  the 
Medical  Council. 

16.430.  You  nominate,  and  the  Medical  Council 
appoints  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  have  the  absolute 
right  to  reject. 

16.431.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  rejec- 
tion of  candidates  for  your  diploma  is  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  tell  you  that.    That  is  not  in  my  province. 

16.432.  Does  the  Society  gain  money  by  these 
examinations  ? — No. 

16.433.  It  rather  loses,  perhaps  ? — The  expense  is 
immense. 

16.434.  The  examinations  have  been  improved  and 
enlarged  of  late  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

16.435.  You  now  give  a  very  full  examination  in 
anatomy  ? — Yes. 

16,136.  A  pretty  full  examination  in  surgery? — 
Certainly. 

16.437.  T  think  you  are  enlarging  your  scheme  for 
anatomical  examinations  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes, 
we  are. 

16.438.  You  endeavour  to  appoint  first  rate  men  to 
conduct  the  examinations,  and  you  do  not  fetter  those 
men.  They  confer  with  the  Court  of  Assistants  ? — 
There  is  a  joint  committee  sits  every  month  composed 
of  members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  members 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners  ;  and  the  affairs  with  re- 
gard to  the  examinations  are  discussed  every  month. 

16,139.  And  the  Court  of  Assistants  pays  due 
deference  to  the  Court  of  Examiners  ? — They  always 
yield  to  them  if  they  are  right. 

16,440.  The  Society  has  no  pecuniary  benefit  in  it. 
What  is  the  object  of  the  Society  maintaining  the 
examinations  ?• — They  are  exceedingly  proud  of  them. 
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16.441.  They  are    doing    good  work? — Yes.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  they  are  certainly  not  losing 
by  them.    I  rather  understood  your  question  to  be 
are  they  making  a  considerable  profit  out  of  them  ? 
should  not  say  they  are  making  a  considerable  profit 
out  of  them,  but  they  are  not  losing. 

16.442.  Do  you  remember  a  conference  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  at  which  there  were  many  meet- 
ings years  ago  ?    Were  you  present  at  it  at  all  ? — No. 

16.443.  You  know  what  I  am  alluding  to  ? — You 
mean  with  regard  to  amalgamating  the  three  bodies 
and  forming  a  Conjoint  Board  of  the  three. 

16.444.  Not  a  Conjoint  Board  of  the  three,  but  a 
Conjoint  Board  of  the  Universities  and  the  three 
Corporations  ? — That  must  have  been  nearly  18  years 
ago. 

16,415.  The  Apothecaries'  Society  were  represented 
on  that  Board  ? — Yes. 

1 6.446.  And  they  came  to  a  conclusion  and  formed 
a  plan  ? — Yes. 

16.447.  Which  was  acceded  to  by  the  Universities 
— I  believe  both  of  them — but  at  any  rate  by  Cam- 
bridge. Do  you  know  why  it  fell  through  ? — Be- 
cause of  the  Royal  Colleges. 

16.448.  Was  it  simply  that  ? — That  is  what  I  have 
always  understood.  I  have  always  understood  that  it 
was  simply  because  of  the  Royal  Colleges  it  fell 
through. 

16.449.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  scheme 
founded  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
for  a  combination  of  the  University  with  the  Royal 
Colleges  ?—  -I  have  heard  of  it. 

16,450  But  you  have  not  read  it  ? — I  have  not 
read  it. 

16.451.  There  was  such  a  plan  proposed  by  them  ? 
— I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

16.452.  Would  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  object 
to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  as  that  ? — They 
would  certainly  object  if  they  were  left  out. 

16,458.  They  were  left  out  on  that  occasion  ? — - 
They  would  object  most  strongly  if  they  were  left 
out. 

16.454.  Supposing  they  were  admitted  into  it,  would 
the  Society  give  up  its  independent  power  of  licensing 
for  the  medical  profession  ? — That  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion which  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  offhand. 

16.455.  Would  they  give  it  up  if  the  other  bodies 
did  not  give  up  the  same  privilege,  do  you  suppose  ? — 
I  think  they  would  very  much  insist,  especially  after 
the  Medical  Act  of  1886,  and  the  position  they  have 
been  placed  in  by  that  Act  upon  having  practically 
the  same  privileges  as  the  Royal  Colleges. 

16.456.  The  Medical  Act  has  placed  them  in  a 
better  position  than  they  were  in  before  ? — In  a  very 
much  better  position.  They  are  rendered  perfectly 
independent  of  the  Royal  Colleges  now. 

16.457.  So  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  withdrawing  from  that 
scheme  ? — A  very  great  mistake.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  against  the  Royal  Colleges,  but  they 
have  made  a  series  of  mistakes  with  regard  to  us  the 
whole  of  the  way  through.  They  have  made  nothing 
but  mistakes.  I  do  not  say  it  hostilely,  but  I  say  it 
as  a  fact  that  they  have  made  a  series  of  mistakes. 
Our  position  now  is  absolutely  different  from  what  it 
was  before  1886. 

16.458.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  of  association 
with  the  colleges,  which  you  have  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  objections  made  by  Mr.  Rigby,  is  less 
now  than  it  was,  or  greater  ? — Only  so  far  as  I  read 
in  a  medical  newspaper  the  other  day  that  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  had  stated  that  the  Royal  Colleges  had  with- 
drawn their  opposition.    That  is  the  only  thing. 

16.459.  I  do  not  think  he  stated  that  ? — I  say  the 
newspaper  stated  it. 

16.460.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Withdrawn  his  opposi- 
tion to  what  ? — To  the  Society  beins  represented  on 
the  Council. 

16.461.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  It,  was  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  myself.  I  think  he  expressly  stated 
that  he  had  no  authority  ? — I  did  not  wish  to  put  any 


words  into  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  mouth.  I  merely  J.  R.  Upton, 
quoted  from  the  newspaper.  Esq. 

16.462.  The  paper  certainly  a  little  misrepresents 

what  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  said  5— Perhaps  so.  2  Dec.  1692. 

16.463.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Before  the  Act  of  1886 
you,  like  various  other  bodies,  only  gave  examinations 
in  certain  subjects  in  medicine  ? — Medicine  and  mid- 
wifery. 

16.464.  You  gave  nothing  then  in  surgery  ? — We 
could  not.    We  had  no  power. 

16.465.  The  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  each  in  the  same  way  gave  partial 
examinations  and  not  complete  examinations  in  the 
three  subjects  ? — Quite  so. 

16.466.  At  least  they  were  not  obliged  to  do  it  ? — 
I  believe  the  College  of  Physicians  claims  to  examine 
in  both  if  they  like,  but  they  do  not. 

16.467.  The  object  of  the  Act  of  1886  was,  was  it 
not,  to  make  it  a  condition  for  the  license  that  all  the 
licensees  should  be  examined  in  all  the  three  divisions, 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery? — Quite  so;  that 
nobody  should  be  put  on  the  Register  unless  they 
possessed  those  three  qualifications. 

16.468.  And  that  condition  was  imposed  on  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — Certainly. 

16.469.  Had  you  any  difficulty  before  Parliament 
in  1886  in  getting  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in- 
cluded ? — Certainly  not.  Your  Lordship  drew  the 
clause  as  it  is  now  in  the  Act  of  1886.  It  was  drawn 
without  our  interference  at  all.  It  was  brought  in 
without  any  assistance  from  us. 

16.470.  But,  as'you  are  aware,  there  was  consider- 
able opposition  to  your  being  put  into  the  Medical  Act 
of  1886  ? — I  have  heard  so.  I  had  to  see  you  on 
one  point,  and  I  remember  you  said  :  "  I  will  not 
"  allow  this  Bill  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 
"  I  have  drawn  it,  or  had  it  drawn,  and  I  absolutely 
"  decline  to  let  it  be  touched." 

16.471.  By  that  Act  you  are  obliged  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  external  examiners.  How  many  ? — 
The  Medical  Council  would  determine  the  number  of 
assistant  examiners.  We  began  with  three  when  the 
Act  came  into  operation  first,  in  June  1887  sub- 
sequently, we  increased  that  number  to  five. 

16.472.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  those 
examiners  you  have  now  ? — Mr.  Makins,  Mr.  Wal- 
sham,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Lane,  Mr.  Adams  Frost,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Clark. 

16.473.  All  these  are  well  recognised  and  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  are  they  not  ? — 
I  believe  them  to  be  most  eminent. 

16.474.  How  many  examiners  have  you  besides 
those  ? — Besides  those  we  have  12  of  our  own. 

16.475.  Do  they  vote  by  majority  ? — I  canuot  quite 
tell  you  that.  They  have  a  Chairman,  but  Avhether 
they  vote  by  majority  I  cannot  tell.  I  believe  it  is 
so.  You  mean  upon  the  question  of  whether  a  can- 
didate should  pass  or  not  ? 

16.476.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  is  by  majority. 

16.477.  But  very  probably,  as  the  experience  of 
other  Boards  shows,  the  division  is  very  seldom.  It 
is  almost  always  unanimous  ? — -Not  being  an  examiner 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

16.478.  You  said  that  now  you  pass  about  200  per 
annum  of  licenses.  How  does  that  compare  with  the 
annual  passes  before  1886  ? — It  is  not  a  large  increase. 

16.479.  Is  it  a  large  decrease  ? — Certainly  not  a 
decrease. 

16.480.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  said  that 
since.  1886  the  numbers  were  increasing  annually? — 
Yes. 

16.481.  Do  you  know  at  all  to  what  amount  ? — I 
could  not  give  you  the  amount,  but  they  have  in- 
creased. 

16.482.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Perhaps  you  will  let  us 
have  it  ? — Yes. 

16.483.  Will  you  let  us  have  the  number  for  live 
years  before  1886  and  five  years  afterwards  ? — Yes. 
They  have  certainly  very  much  increased  this  last 
year.    I  know  that. 
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J.  R.  Upton,       16,484.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  if  there  were 
Es1-         a  new  Gresham  University  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
2  Dec  1892     Charter  it  would  be  in  an  anomalous  position  as  beinc 
'       '    the  only  University  in  the  kingdom  that  does  not 
grant  medical  licenses? — I  see  your  point,  I  think. 
Of  course  it  would  be  in  a  peculiar  position. 

16.485.  And  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  other 
Universities,  all  of  which  have  the  power  of  granting 
medical  licenses  ? — I  never  thought  it  would  take  the 
position  of  the  older  Universities. 

16.486.  But  why  should  the  Gresham  University 
not  have  as  exalted  a  position  as  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Manchester,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think 
myself,  except  with  regard  to  the  medical  faculty,  it 
would  ever  be  a  very  successful  University. 

16.487.  But  supposing  that  it  is  to  »be  chiefly  as  a 
medical  University  would  it  not  be  anomalous  that  it 
should  be  the  only  University  that  could  not  grant 
licenses  for  medical  practice  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  an  anomaly. 

16.488.  And  do  you  think  it  would  long  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  condition  ?  Take  the  case  of 
Victoria  University.  It  received  its  charter  without 
that  power,  but  it  was  found  so  inconvenient  and 
anomalous  that  it  applied  for  a  new  charter  to  give  it 
the  power.  Would  the  Gresham  University  not  do 
the  same  thing  ? — I  think  if  there  were  any  risk  of 
that  it  had  better  not  be  established. 

16.489.  You  would  rather,  each  of  you,  have  your 
separate  license  ? — Quite  so.  I  am  not  here  at  all  as 
a  great  advocate  for  the  Gresham  University.  There 
has  been  a  great  cry,  as  I  understand,  from  the  medi- 
cal schools  for  it,  but  I  am  not  here  as  an  advocate  for 
the  Gresham  University. 

16.490.  What  is  understood  by  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity is  not  a  medical  University  but  a  University 
that  will  promote  the  study  of  literature,  science,  and 
medicine  in  its  higher  branches  ? — I  am  quite  aware 
of  that. 

16.491.  Because  of  any  difficulty  that  might  arise 
on  account  of  the  Gresham  University,  which  would, 
probably,  almost  inevitably,  go  in  for  a  license  for 
degrees,  and  because  of  the  interference  in  that  respect 
with  the  Conjoint  Scheme  of  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  the  separate  scheme  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,  would  you  object  to  a  great 
University  for  London  being  formed  ? — No,  I  certainly 
would  not. 

16.492.  Supposing  another  view  prevailed,  and  that 
a  separate  University  was  not  formed,  but  that  the 
old  London  University  was  modified  so  as  to  include 
the  influence  upon  the  teaching  bodies  of  London,  do 
you  see  any  great  difference  then  between  the  London 
University  and  a  new  Gresham  University  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

16.493.  (Professor  Sidyuick.)  With  regard  to 
your  last  answer,  in  reply  to  me,  I  understood  you  to 
s.'iy  that  you  thought  if  there  was  a  degree  of  a  some- 
what different  standard  from  that  of  the  present  Lon- 
don University  to  be  instituted  at  all,  you  saw  an 
advantage  in  its  being  given  by  a  separate  body, 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  two  distinct 
standards  in  one  University  ? — Quite  so.  In  answer 
to  Lord  Playfair's  question,  I  was  assuming  but  one 
standard. 

16.494.  (Mr.  Anstic.)  With  reference  to  the  'pro- 
posals that  have  been  before  the  Commissioners  for 
union  of  action  in  this  matter  with  the  Royal  Col- 
leges it  has  been  pointed  out  that  they  have  not  only 
great  power  as  licensing  bodies,  and  great  experience 
as  examining  bodies,  but  they  also  have  valuable 
collections,  libraries,  museums,  and  property  which 
would  be  made  serviceable  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Could  you  state 
whether  there  is  anything  of  that  nature  belonging  to 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  which  could  be  utilised  for 
the  purposes  of  higher  education  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  we  possess  such  a  museum  or  library.  We  have 
a  botanic  garden. 

16.495.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  in  the 
same  line.     You  have  a  botanic  garden ;  in  this 


neighbourhood,  is  it  not? — It  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chelsea. 

16, 1 96.  I  suppose  that  admits  of  being  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  medical  education? — That  admits  of 
being  utilised,  and  I  should  further  like  to  state  (only 
I  am  speaking  with  considerable  reserve  at  this 
moment)  that  we  have  in  contemplation  the  founda- 
tion of  scholarships  or  studentship  connected  witii 
research  which  will  very  much  help  the  cause  of 
education.  I  cannot  say  more  than  that  at  the 
present  moment,  but  there  is  no  question  about  it  that, 
within  the  next  two  years  it  will  be  completely 
formed. 

16.497.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  if  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Royal  Colleges  and  the  reformed  and  reconstituted 
University,  you  would  be  willing  to  make  those  re- 
sources available  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  that  in 
which  the  Royal  Colleges  would  make  their  resources 
available  ? — Most  certainly. 

16.498.  There  are  funds  connected  with  the 
Garden,  I  suppose  ? — No,  it  is  entirely  maintained  by 
the  Society  out  of  its  own  income. 

16.499.  Then  the  Society  has  an  income  ? — Yes. 

16.500.  Is  it  derived  from  fees? — It  is  derived 
from  various  sources.  It  has  a  considerable  income 
out  of  which  it  maintains  this  garden.  But  I  should 
like  to  state  that  it  is  not  a  fund  in  connexion  with 
our  examinations.  Our  examination  fund  is  kept 
absolutely  distinct. 

16.501.  Regarding  the  Apothecaries'  Society  from 
this  point  of  view,  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  it 
is,  as  the  Royal  Colleges  are,  an  educational  body  ? — 
I  should  call  it  quite  as  much  educational  as  the 
Royal  Colleges. 

16.502.  Then  if  we  take  the  Royal  Colleges  as  a 
measure  we  should  call  its  functions  pretty  exclusively 
educational  ? — Quite  so. 

16.503.  And  you  think  we  might  fairly  take  that 
view  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and  reckon  on  that 
view  being  correct  ? — Yes.  As  I  say  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  under  reserve  now,  but  within  the  next  two 
years  probably  very  considerable  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  endowment  of  research. 

16.504.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  The  Apothecaries' 
Society  has  the  funds  ? — Yes,  or  will  have. 

16.505.  Are  they  large  funds  ? — Yes,  considerable. 

16.506.  One  must  not  ask  what  they  are  ? — No. 

16.507.  Is  there  a  probability  of  those  funds,  irre- 
spective of  what  may  be  derived  from  examinations, 
being  applied  for  these  purposes  ? — Yes. 

16,50^.  And  probably  through  the  relations  with 
the  Botanic  Garden  ? — Yes. 

16.509.  Has  there  not  been  some  proposal  for 
parting  with  the  Botanic  Garden  ? — There  we  are 
trenching  on  what  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  at 
present. 

16.510.  They  have  not  parted  with  it  at  present  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

16.511.  It  is  a  lease,  is  it  not? — It  is  u  lease  in 
perpetuity  at  a  nominal  rent  paid  to  Lord  Cadogan. 
It  is  what  I  should  call  a  fee  simple  grant  in  con- 
sideration of  a  payment  of  51.  a  year. 

16.512.  Which  means  practically  that  they  have 
complete  control  of  it  for  all  time? — Yes. 

16.513.  And  that  they  could  do  what  they  iked 
with  it  ? — Yes,  except  sell  or  make  a  profit  of  it. 

16.514.  Has  not  the  College  of  Physicians  some 
kind  of  interest  in  it? — It  has  a  reversion  if  wc  give 
it  up,  and  so  has  the  Royal  Society.  The  Royal 
Society  comes  first,  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
next ;  but  they  certainly  would  not  like  to  pay  what 
we  have  paid  every  year  for  keeping  it  up. 

16.515.  The  point  is  that  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
are  contemplating  in  some  way  the  establishment 
there  of  a  scientific  teaching,  we  will  suppose  of  sub- , 
jects  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  research 
which  would  in  some  way  correspond  with  the  re- 
search of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  ? — With  one  exception  I 
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should  say  yes.  It  is  not  necessarily  in  connexion 
with  Chelsea. 

16.-516.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  London  ?— Yes,  in  Lon- 
don, out  of  our  own  funds. 

The  vvitne 


16,517.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Which  would 
correspond  with  the  research  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — Yes,  which  would  corre- 
spond with  the  educational  advantages  possessed  by 
the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

withdrew. 


Richard  Brudenell  Caiiter,  Esq., 

16.518.  (Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  last  witness.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  says 
and  what  he  desires  ? — I  think  entirely. 

16.519.  You  are  anxious  that  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  should  be  represented  on  the  Council 
of  the  University  ? — If  the  other  licensing  bodies  are 
so  represented,  most  certainly. 

16.520.  And  you  would  be  content  to  leave  the 
amount  of  representation  to  the  Commission  ? — Quite. 
I  think  the  fact  of  representation  and  not  the  number 
is  the  essential  point. 

16.521.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  to  give  beyond 
those  that  were  given  by  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Upton  ? 
— No,  I  think  not.  I  have  merely  to  say  that,  look- 
ing at  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Society  as  a 
licensing  body,  and  as  a  body  that  is  especially  help- 
ful to  many  of  the  less  well  endowed  class  of  students, 
I  think  it  is  deserving  of  consideration  from  the 
Legislature  and  the  Government,  and  that  it  should 
certainly  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the 
other  licensing  bodies  in  the  kingdom. 

16.522.  I  see  you  gave  evidence  before  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  Commission  ? — I  did. 

16.523.  And  that  was  chiefly  against  the  proposi- 
tion which  we  have  had  among  others  before  this 
Commission  that  the  Royal  Colleges  should  have 
power  to  give  a  degree  ? — It  was  ;  my  object  then  Avas 
to  show  that  any  power  of  that  kind  might  be  as 
reasonably  claimed  by  the  Society  as  by  the  Royal 
Colleges  ;  that  they  were  on  precisely  the  same  level 
as  licensing  bodies. 

16.524.  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to  the 
scheme  which  in  consequence  of  Lord  Selborne's 
Commission  was  presented  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  to  Convocation  and  rejected  by 
them  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has. 

16.525.  You  do  not  know  that  in  a  clause  of  that 
there  was  power  given  to  the  University  to  arrange 
with  the  Royal  Colleges  for  conducting  M.B.  exami- 
nation! for  medicine  conjointly? — No,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  at  all. 

16.526.  Then  it  is  no  use  asking  whether  you 
would  object  to  the  Royal  Colleges  having  this  power 
of  arranging  with  the  University  for  examination  ? — 
I  think  that  any  power  given  to  the  Royal  Colleges 
ought  to  be  given  equally  to  the  Society. 

16.527.  But  you  have  not  looked  into  it  ? — I  have 
not  looked  into  it. 

16.528.  In  a  general  way  you  wish  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Royal  Colleges  and  you  wish  to 
be  represented  on  the  Council  ? — Precisely. 

16.529.  That  is  all  you  desire  and  all  you  have  to 
say  ? — Yes. 

16.530.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — No ;  except 
that  I  am  very  glad  that  reference  has  been  made  to 
my  evidence  which  was  given  two  or  three  years  ago, 
because  that  went  into  considerable  detail  with  regard 
to  the  position  and  status  of  the  Society  as  a  licensing 
body.  With  regard  to  the  character  and  position  of 
its  examiners  they  are  all  men  of  high  attainments, 
who  hold  offices  at  the  great  London  hospitals  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  one  exception  being 
Dr.  Klein,  who  is  of  world-wide  reputation  as  a  physio- 
logist. In  that  evidence  will  be  found  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  claim  equal  privileges  with  the  Royal 
Colleges. 

16.531.  We  would  consider  that  evidence  to  be 
before  us  ? — Thank  you,  my  Lord. 

16.532.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Have  you  any  official 
connexion  with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? — l  am 
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their  representative  in  the  Medical  Council.    I  am  a  F.R.C.S., 
member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  as  well  as  a  M.  and  L.S.A. 
licentiate.  Dec  1892 

16.533.  You  probably  have  personal  knowledge  of  "  ec'  ' 
their  examinations  ? — I  have  been  present  at  them. 

16.534.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  other  exami- 
nations are  you  satisfied  with  their  fulness  and  effi- 
ciency ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  with  them.  I  have  been 
present  at  them  and  thought  they  wore  exceedingly 
well  conducted,  with  great  consideration  for  the  can- 
didates, and  in  a  way  to  show  what  they  knew  and 
what  they  did  not  know.  And  I  may  say  that  the 
report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Medical  Council  was 
entirely  favourable  to  them. 

16.535.  When  was  the  last  report  of  the  Medical 
Council  ? — 1  think  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

16.536.  Do  you  recollect  who  were  the  inspectors  ? 
■ — The  same  gentlemen  who  inspected  the  other  ex- 
aminations. Dr.  Finlay  inspected  in  Medicine.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  recall  the  names  of  the  other  two 
at  this  moment  .  I  can  send  you  the  names.  I  think 
they  were  the  same  gentlemen  who  had  inspected  all 
the  other  licensing  bodies. 

16.537.  You  say  the  report  was  favourable  ? — Yes  ; 
the  formal  report  was  that  the  examination  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

16.538.  And  are  you  in  favour  of  a  clause  in  the 
draft  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University  that  it 
should  take  in  no  persons  for  medical  degrees  unless 
they  are  licentiates  of  existing  bodies  ? — Yes  ;  I  am 
in  favour  of  that.  I  think  we  have  medical  licensing 
bodies  enough.  We  have  19  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  think  we  have  quite  enough  licensing  bodies. 
At  the  same  time  1  think  a  degree  conferring  body 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  members  of  the 
profession  who  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  able  to  get  the  title  of  Dr.  easily,  although  it  is 
given  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  lower  qualifications. 
I  think  men  in  English  general  practice  would  be 
benefited  by  being  able  to  get  the  title  of  Dr.  more 
easily  than  at  present,  without  residence,  and  merely 
on  a  basis  of  ascertained  knowledge. 

16.539.  You  do  not  object  to  a  large  teaching  Uni- 
versity in  the  metropolis  of  this  country  being  in  an 
inferior  position  to  other  Universities  in  the  pro- 
vinces ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  never  looked  at  it  from  this  point  of  vieAv. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  known  many  instances  in 
which  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  men  to 
have  the  title  of  Dr.,  and  I  think  any  scheme  Avhich 
would  give  that  Avould  be  valuable  and  useful  to  the 
profession. 

16.540.  You  think  that  the  London  University  plan 
is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ? — At  AvhateA-er  age 
a  man  may  be  a  London  degree  involves  matriculation, 
and  subsequent  examination  at  two  year  intervals  with 
successive  steps.  If  a  man  is  40  years  of  age  he  does 
not  Avant  to  enter,  upon  a  six  years'  pupilage. 

16.541.  Even  for  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  I  sup- 
pose, you  have  a  qualifying  examination  in  general 
knoAvledge  before  a  candidate  can  be  examined  ? — Yes, 
before  he  is  entered  as  a  medical  student  at  all. 

16.542.  Has  the  Medical  Council  been  raising  that 
qualification  in  recent  years  ?  —  No,  the  Medical 
Council  has  never  interfered  at  all  with  the  standard 
of  that  examination.  Tt  has  never  inspected  the 
examinations.  But  the  Medical  Council  has  been 
endeavouring  for  some  years  past  to  induce  the 
licensing  bodies  to  surrender  that  examination.  Thus, 
:ilthough  they  conduct  an  examination  in  arts  as 
preliminary  to  medical  education,  the  Medical  Courcij 
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B.  B.  Carter,  has  been  putting  pressure  upon  them  to  induce  them 
Esq.,        to  abandon  the  practice,  and  to  leave  that  examina- 
FR  C.S.,     jjon  entirely  to  the  general  education  authorities  of 
M.and  L.S.A.  the  country,  but  there  are  two  bodies,  the  Society  of 
2  Dec  1892.    Apothecaries  in  London  and  the  Conjoint  Board  of 

 .      the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Dublin, 

which  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  to  abandon  the 
examination.  Whether  they  they  will  do  so  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 

16.543.  With  regard  to  your  preliminary  examina- 
tion for  medical  students  carried  on  by  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society,  what  do  you  enforce  ?  For  instance, 
do  you  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin  ? — I  am  speaking 
from  memory,  and  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  I 
am  precise.  Three  examiners,  who  are  all  of  them 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates,  and  men  of  high 
attainments,  are  nominated  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion. I  think  Latin  is  obligatory,  and  I  think  the 
student  might  take  up  either  Greek,  French,  or 
German  at  his  pleasure.  There  is  some  knowledge  of 
literature  required — English  literature  as  well,  Ithiuk, 
and  mechanics.  Then  I  think  Elementary  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  some  other  matters  of  that  kind,  but 
I  speak  under  correction.  I  can  furnish  the  details  : 
I  have  not  them  in  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

16.544.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  your  pre- 
liminary examination  is  more  easy  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  licensing  bodies  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think 
so.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  I  never  heard  any 
foundation  for  the  statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 

16.545.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  spoken 
of  obtaining  a  degree  easier  ? — Yes. 

16.546.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — On  a  basis 
of  knowledge  only,  without  reference  to  locality  of 
study  or  effluxion  of  time  after  a  man  has  qualified. 

16.547.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  degree 
should  indicate  a  higher  standard  of  general  culture  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  .clear  on  the  point  for  this  reason  : 
The  whole  question  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
examining  bodies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  a  degree  on  the 
basis  of  an  examination  not  superior  to  that  for  the 
diploma  given  in  England  or  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Society,  so  that  a  man  passing  his  examination  in 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  calls  himself  Dr.,  and  a 
man  passing  a  precisely  equivalent  examination  in 
another  part  of  the  kingdom  is  only  entitled  to  call 
himself  Mr.  The  public  in  England  attach  to  the 
title  of  Dr.  the  traditions  that  cluster  round  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  that  clustered  round  it  in 
the  days  when  the  Harveian  oration  was  given  in 
Latin,  and  they  associate  it  with  ideas  of  culture 
which  in  a  great  many  cases  is  not  there.  Whether 
it  should  be  so  in  all  cases  is  a  matter  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
is  most  wanted  is  to  place  the  licentiates  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  equality,  so 
that  men  who  have  passed  an  examination  which,  in 
England  only  entitles  them  to  call  themselves  Mr. 
should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  who  call  themselves  Dr. 

16.548.  You  do  not  think  that  the  giving  of  a 
degree  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  higher  status 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  attain  some  higher 
education  in  general  literature  and  scientific  know- 
ledge than  appertains  to  the  mere  license  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  while  that  is  abundantly  secured  by  the 
degrees  of  the  older  Universities  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  while  the  possession  of  their 
degrees  is  indicated  by  the  letters  which  the  graduates 
attach  to  their  names,  what  is  most  wanted  for  the 
medical  profession  is  a  medical  degree  which  should 
not  necessarily  rest  upon  any  basis  but  professional 
knowledge. 

16.549.  In  fact  a  medical  degree  which  would  indi- 
cate nothing  at  all  ? — Which  would  indicate  a  high 
standard  of  medical  knowledge. 

16.550.  That  the  degree  should  indicate  nothing 
special,  nothing  peculiar  ? — Nothing  peculiar. 

16.551.  Then  you  rather  favour  the  view  that  all 
persons  who  obtain  a  qualification  should  obtain  with 


it  the  title  of  Dr.  ? — Yes.  The  public  call  them  so 
in  a  great  many  cases.  I  think  that  would  be  a  valu- 
able reform. 

16.552.  So  as  to  obliterate  the  value  cf  the  title  ? — 
No,  to  let  it  be  a  title  indicating  considerable  medical 
knowledge. 

16.553.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Higher  medical  know- 
ledge than  the  licensee  ? — No.  It  now  deceptively 
implies  something.  There  are  about  one  third  of  the 
profession  who  call  themselves  Dr.,  and  perhaps  two 
thirds  who  do  not  call  themselves  Dr.  They  repre- 
sent precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  way  of  culture 
and  in  the  way  of  medical  knowledge  as  the  others, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  distinction  is  one  which 
it  would  be  well  to  obliterate. 

16.554.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  And  not  that  one 
should  take  advantage  of  the  desire  for  obtaining  this 
degree  to  gain  something  for  it  ? — 1  should  leave  that 
to  the  older  Universities.  That  would  be  my  feeling. 
The  object  is  to  get  the  title  of  "  Dr."  I  think  a 
man  who  is  in  medical  practice  should  without  any 
undue  difficulty  be  enabled  to  call  himself  ts  Dr." 

16.555.  It  would  reduce  his  title  to  something  that 
was  valueless  ? — Any  value  which  attaches  to  it  now 
is  deceptive.  It  does  not  represent  anything  at 
present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

16.556.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Are  you  speaking 
here  for  yourself  or  the  Society  which  you  represent  ? 
Do  you  express  the  views  of  the  Society  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  I  have  had  no  communication  with 
the  Society  with  regard  to  them. 

16.557.  There  have  been  no  instructions  in  that 
direction  ? — Absolutely  none. 

16.558.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  second  University 
or  a  modification  of  the  London  University  ? — I  really 
have  not  considered  the  question,  and  I  would  not 
give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

16.559.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  important 
point  ? — It  may  be,  but  its  importance  lies  outside  my 
province.  -  , 

16.560.  You  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon 
it  ? — I  had  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  because 
I  have  not  considered  it  with  sufficient  care. 

16.561.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Sir  George  Humphry,  that  in  your  opinion  the  title 
of  "  Dr."  should  not  necessarily  imply  higher  or 
more  advanced  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  think  it  should. 
I  think  we  have  a  very  large  proportion  of  medical 
men  with  no  higher  knowledge  who  call  thenjselves 
Dr.,  and  who  thereby  possibly  obtain  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. 

16,5(52.  Then  the  object  you  have  in  view  would  be 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  by  those  men  whom  you  consider  sufficiently 
educated  who  do  not  at  present  enjoy  it  ? — Quite  so. 

16.563.  But  of  course  there  might  be  another  view, 
you  know  there  is  another  view  ;  that  those  who  obtain 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  should  show  some 
additional  culture,  some  more  advanced  education  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  be  quite  in  accord  with  that  view  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  away  with  the  right  to  use  the 
title  of  "  Dr."  now  enjoyed  by  vast  numbers  of  persons 
who  have  no  such  higher  education.  That  is  the 
difficulty  that  I  see. 

16.564.  The  two  objects  might  be  represented  in 
this  way.  One  would  be  the  advancement  of  medical 
education,  including  all  the  subjects  which  are  acces- 
sory to  it,  and  the  other  is  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  the  degree  by  the  profession  in  general  ? — Quite  so. 

16.565.  You  draw  the  distinction  pretty  plainly 
that  it  should  mean  the  acquisition  of  the  degree  ? — I 
do. 

16.566.  Do  you  consider  the  present  education 
which  a  medical  man  gets  is  good  enough  ?  Would 
you  advance  it  if  you  could  ? — I  would. 

16.567.  In  what  direction  ? — In  one  direction  in 
which  it  has  been  already  advanced  quite  lately, 
commencing  this  year,  in  the  extension  of  time. 
More  time  should  be  devoted  to  professional  educa- 
tion. 
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16.568.  Would  you  devote  that  extra  time  to 
clinical  work  or  preliminary  work,  or  both  ? — If 
possible  I  would  devote  it  to  both.  I  would  divide  it 
amongst  them  ;  I  would  like  to  see  modern  languages 
obligatory.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  litera- 
ture in  French  and  German.  They  are  now  optional. 
I  think  Latin  is  obligatory,  and  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French  one  of  them  has  to  be  taken. 

16.569.  1  quite  follow  your  answer,  but  when  I 
said  "  preliminaiw  subjects"  my  question  was  rather 
in  relation  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry, 
before  medicine  and  surgery.  Do  you  think  they 
should  be  more  fully  studied  than  they  are  at  present  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  so  far  as  I  am  in  a  position 
to  judge.  I  think  the  man  who  studied  them  practi- 
cally would  continue  to  work  at  them  after  obtaining 
the  qualification. 

16.570.  You  think  the  clinical  subjects,  obstetrics, 
medicine,  surgery,  and  so  on,  should  be  further 
studied? — -1  do. 

16.571.  Still  with  that  in  view  you  would  not  make 
the  granting  of  a  degree  in  any  way  a  step  to  that. 
You  would  not  make  the  granting  of  a  degree  involve 
the  further  study  of  those  subjects  ? — No,  not  here, 
whatever  may  be  done  by  the  University  of  London. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  away  with  an  invidious  and  fallacious 
distinction. 

16.572.  You  used  two  expressions  with  regard  to 
what  you  advanced  as  the  claims  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society,  that  they  should  have  a  similar  position, 
and  be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  two  Royal  Col- 
leges ? — Yes. 

16.573.  Should  you  regard  those  institutions,  the 
two  Royal  Colleges  and  the  Apothecaries'  Society, 
as  upon  the  same  level  in  other  respects  ? — They  have 
their  differences  and  their  respective  characteristics, 
but  they  are  co-ordinate  licensing  bodies. 

16.574.  Yes,  but  co-ordinate  hardly  implies  that 
they  are  upon  the  same  level,  and  that  their  claims 
should  be  the  same? — I  think  so  in  a  case  of  this 
kind. 

16.575.  Should  you  say  that  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  held  the  same  professional  rank  as  that  of 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  in  the  estimation  of  the  pro- 
fession ? — I  could  hardly  tell.  You  see  for  a  great 
many  years  of  my  life  the  license  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  was  the  only  medical  qualification  ob- 
tainable by  general  practitioners.  I  took  it  myself  as 
a  young  man.  It  is  my  only  medical  qualification 
now.  The  license  of  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a 
qualification  for  general  practitioners  did  not  exist. 
What  relative  positions  the  two  may  hold  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  I  am  hardly  enough  in  touch  with  the 
very  young  members  of  the  profession  to  be  able  to 
tell.    I  could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

16.576.  But  may  I  assume  that  you  do  know 
enough  of  what  goes  on  in  the  profession  to  be  able 
to  state  an,  opinion  as  to  the  relative  estimation  in 
which  those  bodies  are  held  in  the  profession  ? — I 
hardly  could  say.  I  think  the  precedence  would  be 
given  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  next,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  third. 
I  think  so,  but  that  would  be  expressive  of  their 
duties,  charter,  and  so  forth. 

16.577.  The  College  of  Surgeons  would  occupy  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Apothecaries'  Society  ? — I  think  so  in  the 
public  estimation  and  professional  estimation  gene- 
rally. 

16.578.  Then  the  Apothecaries'  Society  would  be 
obviously  two  degrees'  below  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ? — Yes,  but  I  say  nothing  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  degree. 

16.579.  A  very  slight  degree  ? — I  should  think  a 
very  slight  degree. 

16.580.  Would  you  place  the  College  of  Surgeons 
below  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — I  should. 

16.581.  In  what  respect? — If  I  am  right  it  is  a 
younger  body,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  always 
takes  precedence  of  it.    I  know  of  no  other  reasons. 


16.582.  No  other  reason  than  that  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  a  younger  body,  and  of  two  one  must  go 
first.    There  is  no  other  reason  ? — No. 

16.583.  Then  practically  those  two  bodies  would  be 
upon  the  same  level  ? — Yes,  practically. 

16.584.  Would  the  Apothecaries'  Society  take  the 
game  rank  as  those  two  bodies  ? — I  think  so,  if  you 
remember  that  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  Col  lege 
of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  occupied 
precisely  the  same  relative  positions  that  the  Colleges 
of  Physicans  and  Surgeons  do  now.  They  were  the 
two  licensing  bodies  through  which  the  whole  of  the 
general  practitioners  of  England  filtered.  They  took 
the  license  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  first  as  being 
the  easier  to  obtain  ;  then  they  went  to  Blaekfriars  to 
get  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society. 

16.585.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  need  not- 
trouble  yourself  to  demonstrate  the  past.  One  would 
concede  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  work  in  the  past,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of 
modern  times  ? — I  think  their  work  is  as  good  as  ever 
it  was. 

16.586.  Do  you  think  the  diploma  is  held  of  the 
same  value  in  the  profession  as  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  value  my  own 
license  quite  as  much  as  I  should  value  that  of  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

16.587.  The  answer  would  be  that  you  could  not 
tell  whether  in  tbe  profession  the  diploma  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  ranks  upon  the  same  level  as 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — No,  I  cannot 
tell.  They  are  placed  officially  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.  Lord  Camperdown's  Committee  reported 
them  as  being  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  regard 
to  the  public  service,  and  I  do  not  know  what  other 
standard  to  take. 

16.588.  If  it  were  asserted  that  the  diploma  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  were  considered  an  inferior 
diploma  to  that  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  would  you 
contradict  that  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  whatever 
was  asserted  that  was  not  the  case.  It  is  given 
after  the  same  course  of  study,  and  after  an  equiva- 
lent examination.  v. 

16.589.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  at  the 
Royal  Colleges  and  at  the  Apothecaries'  Society  are 
upon  the  same  level  ? — I  do. 

16.590.  You  think  the  reputation  of  the  profes- 
sional examiners  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  quite 
equal  to  the  reputation  of  those  of  the  two  Colleges  ? 
— Yes,  the  examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
are  all  of  them  men,  I  think,  who  hold  offices  in  the 
great  London  Hospitals.  The  examiners  in  Surgery 
are  all  of  them  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  most  of  the  examiners  in  other  subjects  are 
Doctors  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  There 
are  one  or  two  exceptions.  One  exception  is  furnished 
by  Dr.  Klein,  an  examiner  in  Physiology — a  man  of 
European  reputation — all  the  others  hold  office  in 
some  one  of  the  great  London  Hospitals. 

16.591.  But  even  among  the  group  you  have  just 
sketched  there  would  be  considerable  differences  of 
repute  ? — Clearly. 

16.592.  So  that  this  would  be  hardly  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  gentlemen  who  examined  at  the 

Apothecaries'  Society  are  as  a  rule         ? — But  I  do 

not  think  the  differences  of  repute  necessarily  imply 
a  difference  of  attainment  or  difference  of  power  of 
conducting  an  examination.  We  take  a  man  who  io 
at  present,  perhaps,  senior  assistant  surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  who,  in  course  of  time,  will 
become  full  surgeon  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  His 
position  must  be  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  man 
on  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  there  is  a  difference  of  repute. 

16.593.  Your  answer  would  be  that  if  there  were  a 
difference  of  repute  it  would  not  imply  that  there  was 
a  difference  in  power  as  examiners  ? — Yes,  because  all 
the  men  who  are  examiners  either  are  in  possession  of 
or  in  prospective  possession  of  the  higher  offices. 

4  U  4 
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M.  B.  Carter,       16,594.  There  is  some  difference  between  prospec- 
F^Rc's       ^V6  Pos'^on  a,n(*  fulfilment? — Not  when  a  man  is 
M  and  L  S  A  semor  assistant  surgeon,  for  instance. 

16.595.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  functions  of  the 
2  Dec.  1892.    Apothecaries'   Society  are? — No,   I  cannot  tell  at 

 all,    I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Livery,  and  therefore 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  inner  life  of  the 
Company. 

16.596.  They  supply  drugs  largely,  do  they  not? — 
No,  I  believe  not.  The  supply  of  drugs  is  done  by  a 
subsidiary  company,  which  consists  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries in  the  strict  sense  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  drugs. 

16.597.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  drugs  ? — As  a  Society  I  believe  it  would.  I  speak 
subject  to  correction. 

16.598.  Do  you  know  who  sells  the  drugs? — I  be- 
lieve the  drugs  are  sold  by  another  society,  a  society 
incorporated  for  the  purpose.  I  think  what  happened 
was  this.  In  the  first  place  members  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  who  were  general  practitioners  com- 
bined together  and  subscribed  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  drugs  for  their  own  use  of  better  quality 
than  they  could  then  get  them  through  other  channels. 
Having  done  this  they  were  ultimately  applied  to,  I 
think  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  to  supply  the  Royal 
Navy  with  drugs.  In  consequence  of  that  a  second 
company,  or  something  analogous  to  a  limited  company 
nowadays,  was  formed  out  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  for  doing  this  drug  business. 
Bui;  as  far  as  I  believe  (I  speak  as  I  say  under  correc- 
tion) the  Society  of  Apothecaries  as  such  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  sale  of  drugs  than  the  College  of 
Surgeons  or  the  College  of  Physicians. 

16.599.  After  your  explanation  I  may  put  the  ques- 
tion a  little  more  plainly,  and  say  that  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  trading 
Society  ? — I  believe  not. 

16.600.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  At  any  rate  we  may  say  that 
with  regard  to  any  Union  such  as  is  contemplated  and 
desired  by  the  Apothecaries'  Society  with  the  Uni- 
versity, they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
clear  severance  if  such  severance  should  be  necessary 
between  the  functions  ? — I  should  think  not  at  all,  but 
all  these  questions  could  be  better  answered  by  Mr. 
Upton. 

16.601.  Speaking  for  yourself,  you  say  that  is  a  term 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  accept  ? — I  think  so. 

16.602.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  expressed 
yourself  as  of  opinion  that  every  duly  licensed  medical 
man  should  have  the  title  of  "Doctor"  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  view  of  the  existing 
condition  of  things. 

16.603.  Is  not  that  a  matter  to  be  determined 
rather  by  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  annexing  the 
title  of  Doctor  (if  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do)  to  the 
license  to  practise,  than  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
University  to  do  in  a  cumbrous  -  manner,  and  by 
really  deceptive  means  what  might  be  done  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — I  should  be  delighted  to  see  such  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed. 

16.604.  That  is  really  jour  view  of  it  ? — That  is 
really  my  view  of  it. 

16.605.  I  have  a  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  it  is  you  come  to  regard  the  main  and  important 
point  at  issue  here  and  in  question  here,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  away  with  an  invidious  distinction. 
Would  not  the  proper  way  of  doing  away  with  that 
invidious  distinction,  if  such  it  is,  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  done  away  with,  be  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not 
a  sham  charter  and  a  sham  University  ? — I  should 
say  that  this  invidious  distinction  has  been  going  on 
now  ever  since  1858;  that  efforts  have  been  made  in 
all  manner  of  ways  to  get  rid  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
profession  ;  but  all  those  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  this  proposed  Uni- 
versity offers  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  offer  a  way,  and  as  offering  a  way  I 
should  welcome  it. 


16.606.  That  is  really  the  measure  of  your  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  University  question  at  this 
time? — That  is  the  point  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  directed.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  measure  of 
my  view  of  the  importance  of  this  University  ques- 
tion, because  I  have  not  considered  it. 

16.607.  The  only  interest  that  you  take  in  the 
University  question  at  this  moment  is  to  get  rid  of 
an  invidious  distinction  ? — Yes. 

16.608.  Do  you  know  whether  any  University  or 
any  charter  has  ever  been  proposed  which  would  really 
have  the  effect  which  you  seem  to  think  would  be 
secured  by  this  ?  Of  course  the  Greshain  Charter 
does  not.  It  has  never  professed  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Do  you  know  of  any  scheme  put  forward  by 
any  responsible  and  accredited  person  which  has  had 
that  object  in  view?  —  It  has  been  proposed  again 
and  again  that  licensing  bodies,  especially  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  should 
be  entitled  to  confer  the  doctorate  on  particular  licen- 
tiates.   That  scheme  has  been  proposed. 

16.609.  That  would  answer  what  I  was  suggesting 
to  you  at  first ;  that  there  should  be  a  short  Act  of 

Parliament  giving  the  title  of  doctor  to  ? — To 

everybody  who  was  on  the  Medical  Register. 

16.610.  But  I  am  asking  whether  there  was  ever 
any  University  scheme  propounded  which  had  for  its 
basis  and  object  the  giving  of  the  title  of  doctor  to 
every  licentiate  to  practise  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

16.611.  You  would  not  differ  from  the  view  expres- 
sed by  Mr.  Upton  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Society 
to  come  in  and  unite  with  the  University  and  to  bring 
the  educational  contribution  which  might  justly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  partner  in  a  work  of  that  kind  ? — I  am 
not,  as  1  said,  a  member  of  the  Livery  of  the  Society, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  its  inner  life,  and  I  am  really 
not  entitled  to  speak  upon  it. 

16.612.  Would  you  dissent  from  Mr.  Upton's 
views  ? — Not  at  all.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  whatever. 

16.613.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  May  I  clear  up 
one  point  with  regard  to  this  question  of  "  the  same 
position  ?  "  For  instance,  in  examinations  conducted 
by  the  University  you  would  claim  for  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  the  same  number  of  examiners  in  each 
of  the  subjects  as  the  two  Royal  Colleges  possess  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  go  into  questions  of  detail  of  that 
kind  at  all. 

16.614.  But  would  not  your  phrase  "the  same 
position  "  and  "  the  same  level  "  imply  that  ? — No, 
I  think  the  number  of  examiners  required  would  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  persons  seeking  the  license, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  of  the  individual  body.  A 
body  that  had  say  600  licentiates  or  candidates  would 
require  mere  examiners  than  a  body  with  100. 

16.615.  With  regard  to  the  examiners  of  the  two 
Royal  Colleges,  you  are  probably  aware  that  there  is  a 
scheme  by  which  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  appoint- 
ment as  to  number  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  scheme 
at  all. 

16.616.  You  must  have  some  arrangement  of  that 
sort,  must  you  not,  in  order  that  the  scheme  should 
work  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  what  scheme  you  are 
speaking  of. 

16.617.  I  am  speaking  of  the  conjoint  scheme  of 
the  two  colleges,  and  what  I  am  asking  your  opinion 
upon  is  whether  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  should  claim  in  the  appointment  of  the 
examiners  and  the  appointment  of  the  examinations  a 
third  place  just  as  the  two  colleges  claim  a  half? — If 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  had  been  added  to  the 
conjoint  scheme  I  shoidd  s:>y  so  certainly. 

16.618.  Was  that  the  scheme  they  put  forward 
when  it  was  in  contemplation? — I  do  not  knoAV.  I 
was  not  concerned  in  those  negotiations  at  all. 

16.619.  May  I  put  the  question  a  little  more  in 
detail  ?  Do  you  think  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
should  take  the  same  part  in  the  examinations  in 
medicine  as  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — I  think  if 
there  were  a  Conjoint  Board  there  would  in  all  pro- 
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babiiity  be  a  division  of  labour  iu  which,  I  think, 
anatomy  and  surgery  would  fall  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  matters  of  medicine  would  fall  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  so 
forth  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

16.620.  That  is  how  you  divide  it  ? — That  seems  to 
me  a  suitable  division  of  labour.  1  cannot  say  T  have 
given  anv  consideration  to  the  question.  I  have 
answered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

16.621.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  deal  with 
materia  medica,  pharmacy,  chemistry  and  physics  ? — 
If  they  form  a  third  element  in  the  Conjoint  Board. 

16.622.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  I  think  we  under- 
stand that,  irrespective  of  the  difficult  question  of 
medical  representation,  you  are  anxious  that  there 
should  be  an  efficient  teaching  University  in  London  ? 
— I  really  have  not  given  an  opinion  upon  that  point, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  formed  any.  The 
question  of  a  teaching  University  is  one  that  has  lain 
rather  outside  my  work  and  thoughts,  and  I  cannot 
sav  that  I  have  studied  it  or  formed  any  opinion  about 
it." 

16.623.  You  liave  not  come  to  any  conclusion  in 
your  own  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  thing  ? — 
No. 

16.624.  And  supposing  the  Royal  Colleges  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  were  placed  upon  the  same 
footing,  would  you  be  content  with  representation,  not 
merely  in  the  Faculties,  but  in  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  University  ? — The  representation  here  talked 
of  is  in  the  Council. 

10.625.  You  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  your  purpose,  considering  the  interests  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,  that  it  should  be  represented  in 
the  Governing  Body  and  not  merely  in  the  Faculties 
or  Boards  of  Study  ? — I  should  think  so.  It  would 
be  indirectly  represented  in  the  Faculty,  no  doubt, 
because  one  of  the  proposals,  for  instance,  is  that  St. 
George's  Hospital  Medical  School  should  be  a  college 
in  the  University.  I  am  a  teacher  in  St.  George's 
School,  and,  therefore,  it  would  have  a  representation 
in  that  way. 

16.626.  But  you  would  not  think  that  sufficient  ? — 
I  should  think  not.  I  should  follow  Mr.  Upton  in 
saying  that  I  think  that  whatever  representation  was 
accorded  to  the  Royal  Colleges  should  be  accorded  to 
the  Society. 

16.627.  Supposing  they  were  contented  with  that 
sort  of  representation,  you  would  be  contented  just 
the  same  ? — Yes.  My  object  is  to  maintain  the  claim 
of  the  Society  to  equality  of  privilege. 

16.628.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  the  examinations 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  should  form  part  of  a 
system  of  examination  which  would  lead  on  to  the 
degree  ?- — What  is  proposed  by  this  Charter  is,  as  I 
understand,  that  any  medical  man  will  be  eligible  for 
the  degree  of  this  University,  on  submitting  himself 
to  such  a  course  of  examination  as  the  authorities  of 
the  University  may  determine,  or  such  a  course  of 
studies  as  the  authorities  may  determine,  and  on  such 
conditions  us  the  authorities  may  determine.  I  think 
it  oup:ht  to  be  immaterial  whether  a  man's  license, 
and  his  position  on  the  Medical  Register  came  from  the 
Conjoint  Board  or  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

16.629.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  qualifying 
examinations  should  be  repeated.  I  mean  by  a 
qualifying  examination,  a  qualifying  examination  in 
the  sense  of  the  Medical  Act.  Do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  that  a  man  should  be  twice  examined  in 
those  subjects  ? — Not  necessarily.  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  by  the  time  a  man  wanted  a  degree  in 
medicine  he  would  have  settled  himself  down  in  one 
department  of  practice,  and  I  think  it,  would  be 
unnecessary  to  examine  him  iu  midwifery  if  he  were 
practising  as  a  physician. 

16.630.  Have  you  any  distinct  view  as  to  the 
way  in  which  you  would  get  rid  of  what  may  be 
called  the  title  grievance  ?  Do  you  conceive  that  it 
would  be  possible  even  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
confer  the  title  of  "  Doctor  "  as  a  professional  title 
without  involving  the  untruth  of  academical  status  ? 

o  72200. 


— I  believe  it  is  said  that  everything  is  possible  by  R-  B.  Catltr, 
Act  of  Parliament.  p  ^s9j's 

16.631.  I  mean  could  you  yourself  suggest  any  way  M.and  L  s'a 
in  which  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  drawn,   

or  the  terms  on  which  it  could  be  drawn  ? — The  terms     2  Dec.  1892. 

would  be  simply  in  three  lines,  that  every  person  'who  

is  registered  as  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner 
upon  the  Medical  Register  should  be  entitled  to  call 
himself,  or  assume  the  title  of  "  Doctor."  You  would 
not  allow  him  to  sign  himself  M.D.  because  he  would 
not  be  one. 

16.632.  And  in  tha'.  way  you  think  you  would 
avoid  any  untruth  with  regard  to  his  academical 
status  ? — I  think  so.  I  only  throw  that  out  as  a 
suggestion. 

16.633.  Now,  with  reference  ir>  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  colleges  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries and  the  relative  position  which  they  occupy,  I 
think  your  point  was  that  they  enjoy  at  present  equal 
privileges  and  that  they  have  used  those  privileges 
with  equal  efficiency  ? — Yes. 

16.634.  But  you  do  not  take  into  account  the  great 
difference  which  has  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  as 
regards  the  position  which  they  have  taken  in  relation 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  Can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  has  either 
the  means  of  advancing  medical  science  or  that  it  has 
actually  taken  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  at  all  comparable  to  the  part  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — The  only  part  that 
the  Society  has  taken  that  I  know  of  in  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science  has  been  by  the  use  that  it 
has  made  of  the  garden  at  Chelsea  ;  by  the  lectures 
that  hare  been  given ;  the  prizes  that  have  been 
awarded  ;  and  the  prizes  that  have  been  given  for 
materia  medica.  When  I  was  a  medical  student 
many  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Lindley  lectured 
on  botany  at  the  garden,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  medical  aspects  of  botany.  As  a  registered  stu- 
dent of  the  Society  I  was  entitled  to  go  and  attend 
those  lectures,  and  I  did  go  and  attend  them.  Many 
of  my  fellow  students  did  the  same,  and  we  all,  I 
think,  derived  great  instruction  from  them.  In  the 
same  way  the  Societ}'  has  had,  I  am  not  sure  about 
lectures,  but  certainly  examinations  in  materia  medica 
for  students  :  and  in  those  two  ways  it  has  unques- 
tionably promoted  those  two  branches  of  medical 
science.  With  regard  to  whether  we  stand  on  an 
equality  with  the  Royal  Colleges  I  should  put  it  in 
this  way.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  action  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  in  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  has  been  until  lately  not  very  considerable. 
There  have  been  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
there  have  been  lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  there  have  been  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
museum  and  the  library.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Royal  Colleges  have  made  a  great  start  of  late  years 
and  have  got  a  little  ahead,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
likely  from  what  we  have  heard  to-day  from  Mr. 
Upton  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  its  means  and  opportunities  will 
do  quite  as  well. 

16.635.  Is  what  you  have  referred  to  with  regard 
to  the  Botanical  Garden  now  .^oing  on  in  a  systematic 
way  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  know  there  is  a  Professor  of 
Botany  who  does  lecture,  but  I  do  not  know  at  what 
hours  or  at  what  times. 

16.636.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  influence  which  the 
Royal  Colleges  exercise  by  their  museum,  library,  and 
other  ways  in  promoting  the  advance  of  education  ?■ — 
As  far  as  I  know  the  action  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries has  been  rather  in  promoting  the  education  of 
medical  students,  whereas  the  action  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  is  rather  in  promoting  the  higher  education 
of  practitioners. 

16.637.  With  regard  to  the  education  of  medical 
students  you  maintain  that  they  discharge  their 
functions  as  well  as  the  Royal  Colleges? — My  com  • 
parison  is  with  regard  to  their  size  and  to  their 
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M.  B.  Carter,    opportunities.    One  cannot  compare  a  small  corpora- 

Esq.,        tion  to  a  larger  one. 
MFandLSSA      16>638-  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  get 

 "  '      your  view  of  the  standard  of  the  degree  somewhat 

2  Dec.  1892.  more  clearly,  and  perhaps  I  may  do  that  hy  referring 
 to  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  last  Commis- 
sion before  which  you  also  gave  evidence.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Jas. 
Paget  which  was  given  at  that  time  ? — It  is  not  in 
my  memory  at  the  present  moment. 

16.639.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  view  might  be  in 
harmony  with  yours,  and  as  he  was  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  London,  as  well  as  being  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he 
was  able  to  contemplate  the  matter,  both  from  an 
academical  and  from  a  professional  point  of  view. 
The  question  was  asked  him  by  Sir  Win.  Thomson  : 
"  Then  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  as  given  by 
"  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for 
"  example,  is  perhaps  comparable,  it  may  be  involving 
"  about  the  same  qualification  as  the  licentiateship  of 
"  the  London  Colleges,"  to  which  Sir  Jas.  Paget 
answered  "  Yes."  I  understand  you  would  make  the 
same  claim  for  the  examination  of  the  Apothecaries  ? 
—Yes. 

16.640.  That  it  represents  a  qualification  equal  to 
that  of  the  Scottish  Universities  ? — -About  that,  I 
believe.  I  may  say  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  what  the  examination  in  Scotland  is  now,  but  I 
know  that  when  I  was  a  student  we  all  of  us  placed 
the  M.B.  of  St.  Andrew  and  Aberdeen  just  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

16.641.  Then  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  put  this  point  : 
"  It  is  desirable,  either  that  the  Scottish  Universities 
"  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  degree  of  doctor 
"  of  medicine  without  a  still  higher  qualification,  or 
"  that  somehow,  in  London,  there  should  be  the  means 
"  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  for 
"  that  qualification,"  and  Sir  James  Paget  answered, 
"  I  can  say  that  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
"  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  also  Aberdeen."  You 
would  take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  your 
examination,  that  Sir  James  Paget  takes  with  regard 
to  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I 
should. 

16.642.  You  put  the  same  claim,  either  that  these 
Universities  should  raise  their  qualification  or  that 
there  should  be  similar  opportunities  given  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

16.643.  I  suppose  you  would  not  conceive  it  to  be 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  that  the  power 
of  giving  the  degree  on  the  lower  qualification  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Scottish  Universities  ? — I 
think  it  is  because  they  confer  no  other  license  to 
practise,  and  they  are  bound  practically  to  confer 
their  medical  degree  for  a  pass  examination  in 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 

16.644.  With  regard  to  the  relative  standard  of 
your  examinations,  and  those  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  during  your  examination 
by  Sir  Wm.  Savory,  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might 
suggest  the  answer  that  Mr.  Marshall  gave  in  the 
paper  that  Mr.  Upton  handed  in  as  representing 
your  view.  The  passage  I  allude  to  is  in  the 
evidence  before  Lord  Camperdown's  Committee. 
Mr.  Marshall's  answer  to  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  examiners  is  this  : — "  Personally 
"  we  have  the  highest  testimonials  of  the  qualifica- 
"  tion  of  these  gentlemen.  Many  of  them  I  know, 
"  in  fact  all  of  them  I  know  personally ;  they  are 
"  younger  than  the  examiners  at  the  Royal  College 
'•'  of  Surgeons,  but  comparative  youth  is  not  always 

a  disqualification.  If  earnest  and  faithful  in  the 
"  performance  of  his  duty,  a  young  examiner  is  not  a 
"  bad  examiner.  I  might  say  from  what  I  know 
"  myself  of  the  examiners  in  surgery  at  the  Apothe- 
"  caries'  Society  that  they  are  very  good  men."  He 
admits  they  are  comparatively  younger,  but  he  says 
that  a  young  examiner  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
examiner.  Would  that  represent  your  view? — 
Yes. 


16.645.  We  may  take  it  as  your  view  that  youth 
is  not  a  disqualification,  and  that  the  examiner.", 
are  practically  equal  with  the  admission  that  thev 
are  younger  ? — Yes,  with  that  admission  ;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  sometimes  their  youthfulness  may  rather 
tend  to  make  them  better  examiners — more  able  to 
maintain  a  modern  standard  of  attainment  in  surgical 
knowledge.  When  gentlemen  get  old  they  sometimes 
fossilise  a  little. 

16.646.  Now,  one  word  with  regard  to  the  degree 
given  by  the  Gresham  University.  We  have  received 
from  the  London  Medical  Schools  a  unanimous  state- 
ment that  a  good  general  training  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  should  be  required  from  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  medicine,  and  that  the  arrangements  for 
preliminary  examinations  in  Arts  and  Sciences  should 
be  made  by  conference  between  the  Board  of  Studies 
for  Medicine  and  tho>e  for  Arts  and  Sciences.  Would 
you  be  in  favour  of  that  arrangement  ? — As  far  as 
I  follow  it  completely. 

16.647.  It  would  probably  lead  to  raising  the 
standard  of  scientific  acquirements  ? — Yes. 

16.648.  That  would  not  seem  to  be  at  all  objection- 
able ? — Not  at  all.  I  have  seen  the  standard  steadily 
raised  for  many  years. 

16.649.  Your  view  before  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  examinations  of  your  Society  relates  rather  to 
medical  examinations  than  to  preliminary  scientific  ? 
—Yes. 

16.650.  (Lord  Phu/fair.)  Was  your  reference  to 
northern  examinations  when  you  were  yourself  a 
pupil,  or  was  it  when  you  were  becoming  a  licen- 
tiate ?  —  I  have  no  northern  degree  myself,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  medical 
student. 

16.651.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  examinations  in  those  Universities  ? — I  do 
not  know  it  except  in  the  way  that  I  know  that  the 
northern  Universities  could  not  raise  their  standard 
above  what  is  called  the  qualifying  slandard  for  a  pass 
examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  be- 
cause the  degree  of  doctor  is  the  only  license  they 
give,  and,  therefore,  as  they  have  to  provide  for  the 
daily  wants  of  their  own  country,  they  are  obliged  to 
give  the  only  degree  in  medicine  which  they  can  con- 
fer to  men  who  come  up  to  the  pass  standard  of 
knowledge. 

16.652.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
in  Scotland,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  London  here, 
there  are  qualifying  examinations  by  three  examining 
boards,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  Glasgow  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  there  is  a 
very  active  competition  amongst  the  bodies. 

16.653.  Do  you  say  that  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  is  that  your  general  belief  ? — It  is  my  general 
belief. 

16.654.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  two 
statutory  Commissions  within  the  last  20  years  in 
Scotland  revising  these  matters  ? — I  was  not. 

16.655.  And  you  are  not  aware  that  the  conditions 
have  been  raised  considerably  by  these  statutory 
Commissions  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  The  only 
knowledge  I  have  is  from  the  reports  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  and  those  reports  place  all  the  exa- 
minations on  the  same  level. 

16.656.  I  am  speaking  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
recent  reports,  but  when  I  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  I  recollect  that  the  report 
was  exceedingly  favourable  ? — Yes. 

16.657.  You  mentioned  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  ? — I  believe  there  has  been  within  recent 
years  a  considerable  change  in  St.  Andrew's.  In 
former  times,  when  I  was  a  student,  anybody  could 
go  to  St.  Andrew's  and  offer  himself  for  examination 
and  obtain  a  degree ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a 
period  of  residence  is  enforced. 

16.658.  No,  no  period  of  residence  is  enforced. 
Ten  men  of  over  40  are  allowed  to  go  up  and  no 
more.    Supposing  even  that  that  was  not  superior  to 
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other  examinations,  10  men  would  not  have  greatly 
influenced  the  number  in  the  profession  ?— No. 

16,659.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  your 
great  object  is  that  all  who  obtain  a  qualification  to 
practise  should  be  able  to  style  themselves  doctor  ? — 
I  think  they  should  all  be  on  the  same  level  when 
they  get  only  a  pass  examination. 


16.660.  Is  it  not  open  to  any  one  of  them  now  to 
sign  himself  "  doctor "  ? — No.  I  could  not  sign 
myself  "  doctor." 

16.661.  Why  not? — Well,  I  could  style  myself  a 
baronet,  but  I  should  noc  be  one. 

16.662.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  you  to  put  "Dr. 
Brudenell  Carter  "  on  your  door,  is  not  it  ? — If  I  did 
so,  I  shoidd  be  tellinsr  a  falsehood. 


2  Dec.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Percy  Akthur  Barnett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


16,663.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Central  Train- 
ing College,  Isle  worth  ("Borough  Boad  "),  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

16,66r.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  shortly  what  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  ? — The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  is  a  society  which  was 
founded  nearly  100  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  elementary  education,  but  its  operations 
are  now  almost  entirely  directed  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools.  The  General  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  I  should  apply  for  permission 
to  give  evidence  to  this  Commission  which  I  had 
already  determined  to  ask  on  behalf  of  our  college 
as  a  Metropolitan  Training  College,  for  this  reason  : 
the  Metropolitan  Training  Colleges  for  men  already 
present  a  very  large  number  of  their  students  for 
the  examinations  of  the  existing  London  University 
in  Arts,  and  they  feel  that  in  the  very  near  future 
their  students  will  probably  occupy  a  very  large 
space  indeed  of  the  Arts  Class  lists. 

16.665.  Are  the  great  Metropolitan  Training  Col- 
leges connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  ? — No.  The  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  has  in  London  two  colleges  only,  the  Borough 
Bead  College,  of  which  I  am  Principal,  and  the  Stock- 
well  College  for  Women.  But  there  are,  I  think,  live 
other  colleges  for  men  which  are  more  or  less  directly 
concerned  in  making  representations  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

16.666.  What  is  the  connexion  of  those  training 
colleges  with  Government  ? — It  is  a  very  intimate  one. 
The  colleges  are  not  technically  Government  colleges. 
The  Government,  however,  contributes  a  very  large 
share  to  the  sum  required  for  their  maintenance. 

16.667.  Does  it  interfere  with  their  management  ? 
— The  Government  inspects  them  and  holds  examina- 
tions. I  wanted,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  gradually  giving  up  a  great  deal  of  such  exa- 
minations as  it  conducts  in  general  subjects,  and 
the  place  of  this  is  being  taken  by  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  London  University  for  the  London 
colleges,  and,  as  I  say,  in  a  very  few  years  there  is  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  students  in  training  will  pass 
through  this  course,  most  of  the  men  at  all  events. 
There  are  1,254  students  altogether  in  the  London 
colleges,  and  I  think  of  these  530  are  men.  That 
represents  a  very  large  number  of  candidates. 

16.668.  Your  object  in  appearing  before  us  is  to 
advocate  that  these  residential  training  colleges  should 
be  affiliated  to  the  teaching  University  for  London  ? — 
Certainly. 

16.669.  I  see  you  remark  that  while  the  present 
University  of  London  does  very  well  for  certain 
purposes,  any  scheme  providing  for  LTniversity  Con- 
stituent Colleges  cannot  justly  leave  the  residential 
training  Colleges  in  the  metropolis  without  powers  of 
affiliation  ? — That  is  so. 

16.670.  Art;  you  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  ,i 
teaching  University  ought  to  have  colleges  affiliated 
to  it  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
stated  in  the  notes  that  lie  before  your  Lordship, 
which  are  to  this  effect :  that  affiliation  does  give  a 
certain  prestige;  and  as  we  do  so  very  much  of  the 
work,  we  think  that  if  there  are  any  colleges  affiliated 
and  enjoying  the  special  privileges  which  attach  to 


affiliation,  we  certainly  have  equal  claims  considering 
the  importance  of  the  work  we  do,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so  with  all  diffidence,  the  high  quality  of  it. 

16.671.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
whether  any  new  scheme  ought  to  take  in  the 
present  University  of  London,  and  work  through 
that,  remodelled,  if  necessary,  or  whether  there  ought 
to  be  a  new  University  established  ? — No,  we  have 
not.  As  I  have  said,  for  purposes  of  examination  the 
present  University  does  very  well.  We  recognise  the 
value  of  the  examinations  and  their  fairness.  Our 
only  reason  for  wishing  to  make  representations  to 
the  Commission  is  that  if  there  is  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity, and  a  University  made  out  of  constituent  colleges, 
we  should  value  the  opportunity  of  being  affiliated, 
and  should  regard  that  on  the  whole  as  preferable  to 
our  present  position  outside  affiliation. 

16.672.  Does  that  mean  you  would  wish  to  have 
representation  on  the  Council  ? — Certainly. 

16.673.  And  that  your  teachers  should  form  part  of 
the  different  Faculties  ?■ — Yes. 

16.674.  The  Faculties  with  regard  to  which  you 
would  be  affiliated  would  be  what,  Arts  alone  ? — 
To  Science  also,  and  if  there  were  a  faculty  of  peda- 
gogy, to  that  certainly.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the, 
whole  of  the  staffs  of  three  colleges  can  be  recognised 
on  the  faculties,  but  we  suppose  that  there  may  be 
representatives  of  the  staffs  on  the  faculties. 

16.675.  Supposing  it  only  to  consist  of  four — arts, 
science,  medicine,  and  law — you  would  be  represented 
on  arts  and  science  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

16.676.  These  colleges  are  sufficiently  autonomous, 
sufficiently  independent  of  Government,  to  enable  this 
to  be  done  without  difficulty  ? — I  see  no  reason  for 
supposing  otherwise.  In  point  of  regulation  of  our 
studies  the  Government  does  less  and  less.  It  certainly 
prescribes  what  subjects  shall  be  studied,  but  it  leaves 
as  much  as  possible  (and  it  is  likely  to  do  so  more  in 
the  future)  the  examination  and  testing  of  the  more 
"  liberal"  subjects  to  the  LTniversity. 

16.677.  To  the  present  University  of  London  ? — 
To  the  present  LTniversity  of  London  practically,  and 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  welcome  any  extension  of  that  principle. 
They  would  be  glad  I  am  sure  to  get  rid  of  the  very 
great  burden  of  examining,  which  they  labour  under 
at  present. 

16.678.  When  you  say  the  Education  Department 
has  shown  a  marked  willingness  to  leave  the  aca- 
demical appraising  of  its  teachers  to  the  Univer- 
sities, that  means  that  they  go  in  for  the  degree  ? — 
Yes. 

16.679.  Do  they  find  that  suitable  to  their  require- 
ment ?  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  the 
present  University  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  the  Government 
insists  upon  testing  the  professional  capacity  of  the 
students,  and  providing  examinations  for  teaching  and 
so  on. 

16.680.  But  they  accept  the  examinations  of  the 
University  in  lieu  of  certain  parts  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

16.681.  And  you  think  this  should  be  the  case 
with  the  new  University  or  the  altered  University? 
—Yes. 

16.682.  The  Government  provide  examinations  for 
what  you  say  is  the  more  technical  part  of  a  master's 
instruction  ? — Yes.  they  do  that. 

16.683.  And  will  continue  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  they 
will  continue  to  do  that  unless  the  new  University 
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  accept  the  academical  certificates. 

16.684.  What  would  the  actual  examination  in 
pedagogy — what  sort  of  subjects? — It  is  known 
by  a  rather  narrow  name  —  school  management — 
which  includes  a  certain  amount  of  mental  science, 
the  technique  of  school  management,  logic,  and 
practically  covers  a  certain  amount  of  the  college  year 
in  schools  under  observation,  subject  to  a  final 
practical  examination  before  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 

16.685.  An  examination  as  to  whether  the  candi- 
dates are  fit  to  have  the  management  of  a  large 
number  of  boys  ? — Or  to  teach  to  any  extent.  It  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  having  any  sort  of  certifi- 
cate that  they  should  teach,  and  teach  up  to  or  beyond 
a  certain  standard. 

16.686.  (-'an  their  powers  of  teaching  be  tested, 
except  practically  ? — As  regards  the  power  of  teach- 
ing, no,  but  the  practical  test  applied  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  together  with  paper  work  in  the  usual  way, 
supplies  a  sufficient  test. 

16.687.  Then  you  say  a  central  Government  Ee- 
partment  would  also  prescribe  what  subjects  its 
teachers  should  master,  but  it  would  no  doubt  accept 
the  academical  test  of  a  University  in  all  cases  avail- 
able. You  could  hardly  expect  a  new  University  to 
accommodate  its  degrees  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Government  department,  could  you  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
at  all  expect  that,  but  if  the  examination  of  the  new 
University  were  on  pretty  much  the  same  lines  in 
Arts  and  Science  as  the  examinations  of  the  present 
London  University,  I  conceive  that  the  Education 
Department  would  accept  them,  and  willingly  accept 
them,  in  lieu  of  its  own  examinations. 

16.688.  But  only  in  lieu  of  part.  The  technical 
part  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  ? 
— Yes ;  unless,  of  course,  the  new  University  had 
technical  examinations  which  the  Government  would 
accept  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  I  may  say,  if  your 
Lordship  would  permit  me,  in  addition  to  that,  that 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  of  the  Council  of  which  I  am 
Vice-Chairman,  is  agitating  and  hoping  for  some 
general  insistence  that  teachers  shall  have  a  technical 
certificate  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  welcome 
very  gladly  indeed  a  faculty  of  pedagogy  in  the  pro- 
jected University. 

16.689.  I  should  like  to  get  to  know  a  little  more 
clearly  what  this  technical  education  test  does  consist 
of.  First  of  all,  logic,  you  say? — And  mental  and 
moral  science  ;  and  the  history  of  education,  of 
course. 

16.690.  That  would  come  in  in  existing  faculties  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  would  no  doubt.  That  might  be  a  branch 
of  Arts. 

16.691.  But  there  are  some  things  which  you  think 
would  have  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves  ? — No  doubt 
the  purely  practical  part  would  have  to  be  in  a  class 
by  itself.  You  would  hardly  include  that  in  mental 
or  moral  science.    It  is  more  technical. 

16.692.  This  exhausts  the  heads  that  I  have  here. 
Is  there  anything  more  you  would  wish  to  add  ? — No. 
I  think  I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say.  I  have 
some  statistics  before  me  to  show  that  the  colleges,  or 
certainly  three  of  the  greater  typical  colleges  in  Lon- 
don, have  increasing  numbers  of  students  ready  for 
University  degrees;  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  past  few  years 
in  which  the  Education  Department  has  accepted  the 
University  examination  in  lieu  of  its  own. 

16,(593.  Will  you  give  us  the  numbers  in  all  the 
London  training  institutions  ? — That  I  cannot,  because 
I  have  only  been  able  in  the  short  time  that  I  gave 
myself  to  get  trustworthy  statistics  of  three  of  the 
largest. 

16.694.  How  many  are  there? — There  are  six  for 
men  and  seven  for  women.  1  think  those  are  the 
figures. 

16.695.  You  have  given  us  the  numbers  that  were 
in  residence? — Yes,  1,254, 


16.696.  That  is  the  number  in  residence  in  1891  in 
all  the  training  colleges  ?— In  the  training  colleges  in 
London. 

16.697.  Are  there  many  others? — There  is  a 
very  great  number  up  and  down  the  country — about 
40  or  50,  I  should  say. 

16.698.  These  seven  for  women  and  six  for  men 
are  in  London  ? — Yes. 

16.699.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  there  are  more 

than  twice  this  number  throughout  the  country  ?  

Yes. 

16.700.  It  is  only  the  London  ones  with  which  we 
are  concerned  ? — That  is  so. 

16.701.  (Professor  Sidf/tvick.)  I  should  like  to 
know  the  number  of  those  in  the  training  colleges 
who  have  obtained  degrees  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don so  far  ? — I  am  not  able  to  give  you  statistics  for  all 
of  them. 

16.702.  But  of  the  three  colleges  ? — In  the  Borough 
Boad  College  140  have  actually  graduated. 

16.703.  During  how  many  years? — The  statistics 
cover  an  indefinite  period — since  their  foundation  ; 
but  I  may  point  out  that  the  great  majority  have  been 
of  recent  years.    I  have  the  figures  for  1892. 

16,701.  In  1892  how  large  a  number  of  students 
graduated  ? — In  the  Borough  Road  College,  where 
the  students  in  residence  are  133,  of  resident  students 
only  two  have  taken  degrees  in  this  year.  The  num- 
ber is  1  L,  including  some  ex-students. 

16.705.  I  suppose  that  those  whom  you  call  ex- 
students  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  completely  pre- 
pared for  their  degree  at  the  college.  They  may  be 
supposed  to  have  supplemented  what  they  learnt  there  ? 
— That  no  doubt  they  have,  but  in  most  cases  they 
proceed  with  the  remaining  stages  towards  their  decree 
very  soon  after  they  leave  college,  putting  in  the  neces- 
sary extra  work  in  the  intervals  that  their  professional 
d-uty  allows  them,  so  that  practically  they  are  prepared 
for  the  greater  part  by  us. 

16.706.  What  degree? — The  Arts  degree  princi- 
pally. 

16.707.  Would  you  say  that  the  teaching  in  the 
training  college  is  a  complete  preparation  for  the 
degree  in  Arts,  including  all  the  teaching  that  is 
required? — In  the  Borough  Road,  Battersea,  Chelsea, 
and  some  others  absolutely. 

16.708.  For  the  ordinary  degree,  but  not  for  the 
honours  degree?— Yes,  for  the  honours  degree. 
Speaking  for  my  own  college,  I  can  say  that  we  do 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  we  can  prepare.  The 
staff'  is  adequate  to  prepare  students  for  honours  in 
classics,  and  at  this  moment  one  of  our  students  is  a 
candidate  for  English  honours. 

16.709.  So   you  consider  that  a  portion  of  the 

candidates     would    be    prepared    for    honours  ?  

Certainly. 

16.710.  And  that  the  proportion  of  11  out  of  133 
represents  the  portion  who  have  been  prepared  for 
degrees  at  all  ? — No.  If  I  may  give  you  the  numbers 
showing  how  many  Borough  Road  students  have  res- 
pectively passed  the  various  stages  this  year  it  may 
be  clearer  to  you.  Of  students  who  are  still  in  resi- 
dence, 26  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination, 
10  have  passed  the  intermediate  Arts  examination, 
and  two  have  passed  the  B.A.  examination. 

16.711.  Would  you  say  that  the  26  are  probably 
going  on  for  the  regular  degree  ? — I  have  no  doubt, 

16.712.  So  that  the  proportion  may  be  taken  as 
2(5  out  of  133  ? — Yes,  and  the  proportion  will  be 
much  larger  in  a  few  years. 

16.713.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  in  claiming  to 
be  a  constituent  college,  compare  your  position  to  that 
of  University  College  or  King's  College  ?  You  would 
not  claim,  I  presume,  to  have  a  complete  equipment 
in  science  ? — By  no  means. 

16.714.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  former 
Commission  ? — I  cannot  remember  having  read  it  all ; 
of  course  I  have  read  parts  of  it. 

16.715.  I  was  only  going  to  refer  to  a  suggestion 
there  made,  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  made 
between  constituent  colleges,  which  were  intended  to 
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be  limited  to  institutions  of  completely  academic  rank, 
and  associated  colleges  which  might  have  a  different 
connexion  with  the  University.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  probably  more  in  harmony  with  the  place  which 
you  claim  for  your  institutions  that  they  should  be  in 
some  way  associated  than  that  they  should  claim  the 
position  of  constituent  colleges  ? — Yes,  obviously.  We 
cannot  claim  to  have  a  sufficiently  large  staff,  or 
indeed  a  sufficiently  highly  qualified  staff,  although 
the  quality  is  extremely  good  in  the  greater  training 
colleges  now,  and  improving  always. 

16.716.  You  claim  that  some  members  of  your 
staff  are  engaged  in  giving  academic  teaching,  or  is  it 
that  they  are  all  engaged  to  some  degree  ? — All  the 
permanent  staff.  We  have  a  certain  number  on  pro- 
bation, younger  junior  tutors,  but  at  least  five  of  us 
are  giving  education  of  University  rank. 

16.717.  It  would  be  very  important  in  instituting 
a  new  University  which  we  desire  to  take  a  good 
position  among  Universities,  that  it  should  not  be 
open  to  the  objection  of  in  any  way  lowering  the 
standard  of  academic  teaching,  but  that  it  should  be 
even  rather  jealous  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of 
teachers  whose  work  is  in  the  main  that  of  instruction 
of  the  non-academic  kind,  even  though  they  may  give 
some  academic  instruction.  So  it  would  perhaps 
be  rather  a  certain  part  of  your  work  that  you  would 
wish  to  have  recognised  in  some  way  as  being 
academic  ? — Assuredly  ;  1  should  probably  as  much  as 
anybody  regret  the  lowering  of  a  high  standard  or  a 
standard  that  promised  to  be  high.  Of  course  in  that 
case  the  degree  would  cease  to  be  valuable,  and  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry. 

16.718.  Then  what  exactly  would  affiliation  mean  ? 
— It  would  mean  that  we  should  be  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  institutions,  education  at  which  gave 
privileges  for  being  presented  at  an  examination 
which  students  in  colleges  not  so  associated  would  not 
have.  That  is  the  first  point.  The  next  point  is 
that  we  should  expect  if  associated  or  affiliated  to 
have  some  voice  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  the 
Boards  of  Examination. 

16.719.  Do  you  represent  the  whole  body  of  train- 
ing colleges  ?  —I  am  not  technically  authorised,  but 
I  think  I  may  say  I  express  <;he  general  feeling  of 
the  training  colleges  and  certainly  of  all  those  which 
are  doing  University  work. 

J  6,720.  You  spoke  of  a  faculty  of  pedagogy.  I 
do  not  quite  think  that  the  constitution  of  a  separate 
faculty  of  pedagogy  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  organisation  of  German  and  other  Universities. 
But  you  would  claim  that  the  subjects  should  be 
treated  in  the  training  colleges  in  an  academic  way  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

16.721.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
study  in  psychology  and  logic  that  the  students  do 
there,  the  books  used,  and  the  amount  of  time  they 
give  to  it  ?  The  question  of  its  being  of  an  academic 
character  would  mostly  turn  upon  that  ? — Most  of 
the  teaching  is  given  by  lectures.  Students  are  re- 
ferred to  the  books,  but  they  are  mere  text  books  of 
no  great  value.  I  am  bound  to  say  that.  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  to  increase  the  amount  done,  and 
I  should  rejoice  at  an  association  or  affiliation  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  would  raise  the  standard. 

16.722.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  lecturers  in 
psychology  and  logic  are  persons  known  for  their 
writings  on  the  subject,  or  in  what  way  are  they 
qualified? — No,  they  are  not.  For  the  most  part 
the  masters  of  method  in  training  colleges  are  men 
who  have  themselves  passed  through  the  course  and 
supplemented  the  ordinary  work  by  a  wider  reading, 
in  many  cases,  having  attended  lectures.  I  cannot 
remember  many  cases  where  they  have  taken  con- 
siderable academic  work. 

16.723.  Would  you  yourself  be  prepared  to  hold 
that  the  teaching  of  psychology  and  logic,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  masters  of  method  in  training  col- 
leges, can  be  said  to  be  of  an  academic  character  ? 
— No,  certainly  not  so  at  present. 


16.724.  Then  you  look  forward  to  a  rise  in  the  P.  A.  Barnett, 
standard  ? — I  am  certain  of  it.  Esq.,  M.A. 

16.725.  You  think  association  or  affiliation  with  a   

University  would  tend  in  that  way  ? — I  am  quite  sure     2  Dec"  1892- 
it  would. 

16.726.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  if  your 
students  were  in  any  way  connected  Avith  a  Univei- 
sity  that  they  should  attend  lectures  elsewhere,  or 
would  you  wish  to  keep  the  teaching  entirely  in  your 
own  hands  ? — I  should  be  willing  to  send  students 
to  any  place  where  they  could  get  the  best  teaching. 

16  727.  It  would  not  interfere  with  your  organisa- 
tion ? — Except  so  far  as  we  are  at  some  distance  from 
any  considerable  centre.  We  happen  to  be  some 
8  or  9  miles  from  London.  But  it  would  ultimately, 
no  doubt,  lead  to  our  providing  ourselves  with  the 
necessary  staff,  and  it  is  partly  in  the  interests  of  the 
future  training  colleges  that  I  am  anxious  to  see 
some  association  with  the  University. 

16.728.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  would  gain  in 
position,  but  you  would  also  elevate  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  ? — That  is  exactly  the  case. 

16.729.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand  your  position  with  regard  to  the  answers 
you  have  given  to  Professor  Sidgwick.  Your  train- 
ing colleges  are  colleges  for  training  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  ? — Yes. 

16.730.  The  graduates  of  Universities  to  a  large 
extent  occupy  themselves  or  their  graduates  are  occu- 
pied in  school  teaching  of  some  kind? — Yes;  a  very 
large  proportion. 

16.731.  We  have  been  informed  that  in  Scotland 
until  lately,  and  still  to  a  laige  extent,  and  again  quite 
lately  in  an  increasing  degree,  elementary  school 
teachers,  parish  school  teachers,  are  graduates  of 
Universities  there  ? — Yes  ;  but  graduation  in  Scot- 
land does  not  quite  mean  as  much  as  it  means  in 
England. 

16.732.  You  say  it  does  not  mean  the  same. 
In  what  respect  is  it  different  ?  —  The  honours 
course  in  English  Universities  are  reputed  to  be,  and 
are  generally  understood  to  be,  of  a  rather  different 
character.  Of  course,  I  am  hardly  'speaking  of  the 
mere  pass. 

16.733.  But  Avhy  not  speak  of  the  pass  ? — Because 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  work  of  an 
English  University  done  by  a  pass  man  rather  pre- 
vents my  taking  that  course. 

16.734.  When  you  speak  of  honour  degrees,  you 
would  hardly  anticipate,  would  you,  that  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  men  who  take  honours  at  a  Univer- 
sity would  busy  themselves  with  elementary  education  ? 
— I  do  not  think  to  any  great  degree,  but  there  have 
been  cases,  and  I  am  sure  I  see  a  tendency  for  it  to 
become  much  more  common. 

16,73c.  Are  you  speaking  of  Scotland  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  England.  I  have  no  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Scotland. 

16.736.  You  think  it  is  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward 
to,  that  men  should  take  high  degrees  while  them- 
selves busy  with  elementary  teaching  ? — I  think  so. 

16.737.  To  any  large  extent  ? — Well,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prophesy,  of  course.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  but  the  general  tendency  is  for  men  of  that 
social  standing  which  provides  for  most  of  the  teach- 
ing in  elementary  schools  certainly  to  take  degrees  of 
higher  and  higher  rank  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
scheme  of  secondary  teaching,  or  secondary  schools, 
will  make  a  great  call  upon  the  University  for  the 
provision  of  such  teachers  for  those  schools. 

16.738.  There  are  two  points  attractive  in  that 
career  as  to  others.  There  is  the  pecuniary  value  of 
a  man  for  services  rendered,  and  there  is  the  in- 
tellectual interest  to  himself  of  the  business  which  he 
undertakes  ?■ — -Yes. 

16.739.  In  respect  of  those  points  do  you  conceive 
that  a  large  number  of  honour  graduates  would  devote 
themselves  to  elementary  education  ? — I  should  say 
in  fair  proportion  both.  The  openings  for  men  of 
good  sock  I  standing  of  the  older  Universities  are  not 
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P.  A.  Barnett,  So  many  that  they  can  afford  to  despise  opportunities 
Esq.,  M.A.     that  may  occur  in  the  public  elementary  systeim 

  16,740.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  question  of 

2  Dec.  '.892.  stfmci;ng     j  was  speaking  of  pecuniary  in- 

ducements  on  the  one  hand  and  intellectual  interest 
on  the  other  ?— I  think  the  question  of  social  standing 
is  associated  very  closely  with  pecuniary  inducements. 
A  man  of  good  standing  will  not  despise  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  start  with  something  like  100Z.  a 
year  even  in  a  public  elementary  school,  so  that  the 
two  questions  seem  to  me  to  be  connected. 

16.741.  You  seem  now  to  say  that  they  both  come 
•to  the  same  thing.  But  they  are  two  things:  the 
pecuniary  inducement  to  do  the  work  and  the  intel- 
lectual interest  ? — Yes. 

16.742.  Which  of  those  two  is  it  you  rely  upon  ? — 
The  first  mostly. 

16.743.  Eespecting  the  second,  would  lt  not  be 
always  rather  a  deterrent  ?    If  a  man  had  gone  into 
the  higher  regions  of  literature  and  science  would  he 
not  find  a  difficulty  in  putting  himself  into  the  work 
— To  some  extent  that  must  be  so. 

16.744.  The  tendency  would  be  rather  to  dis- 
courage any  very  intimate  connexion  between  the 
teaching  and  high-class  attainments? — I  think  that 

\  may  be  true.    I  think  it  is  possible,  on  the  other 

hand,  to  make  too  much  of  it. 

16.745.  But  still  it  is  true  ?— It  is  true,  un- 
doubtedly. 

1 6.746.  Is  not  that  a  reason  why  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  allowing  the  colleges  to  come  in  on  terms  of 
equality  with  those  who  do  that  kind  of  work  ? — There 
may  be  if  you  could  prevent  men  from  receiving  that 
cultivation  and  education  which  you  suppose  might 
unfit  them  for  the  work  of  the  elementary  school ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  encouraged  to  take  the 
higher  literary  and  scientific  training,  and  the  mec 
who  are  worth  anything  amongst  them  will  always 
get  as  much  of  it  as  they  can. 

16.747.  You  say  you  would  encourage  elementary 
schoolmasters  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  higher  train- 
ing as  they  reasonably  can.  Would  not  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  doing  that  be  to  bring  them  into 
close  association  with  other  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  also  pursuing  the  higher  training  ? — No  doubt  : 
but  that  would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  reason  for  not 
permitting  them  at  the  colleges  which  are  now  doing 
so  much  of  this  work  to  have  such  privileges  as  ought 
to  attach  to  excellent  teaching  and  hard  work. 

16.748.  The  question  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
and  the  question  is,  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  pursuit  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  associating  with  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  pursuits  in  those  places  where 
those  higher  pursuits  are  the  chief  object  ?— For 
certain  purposes,  no  doubt,  it  is  better,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  one  between  the  residential  colleges  and  the 
non-residential  colleges,  that  is  to  say,  the  "day 
training  colleges"  as  they  are  called.  The  residential 
colleges  have  very  many  great  advantages  over  mere 
non-residential  affiliated  classes. 

16.749.  Then  in  training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachcrs  do  you  distinguish  between  what  you  call 
residential  and  non-residential  colleges  ? — Yes. 

16.750.  What  is  the  distinction  ? — Residential  col- 
leges are  the  colleges  where  the  men  or  women  are 
gathered  together  with  the  object  solely  of  going  into 
the  teaching  profession,  whereas  at  the  day  training 
colleges  they  are  associated  (I  think  the  association 
is  an  exceedingly  small  one)  with  persons  who  are  not 
proceeding  to  the  same  profession.  There  are,  as  you 
are  no  doubt  well  aware,  colleges  attached  to  King's 
College  and  University  College. 

16.751.  What  do  you  say  are  the  advantages  of  the 
residential  colleges  over  the  day  colleges  attached  to 
University  College  and  King's  College  ? — The  men  in 
the  residential  colleges  have  at  present  infinitely  more 
help,  more  careful  supervision,  more  sympathy ;  they 
are  better  known,  and  their  general  cultivation  and 
education  are  promoted  much  more  effectually. 


16.752.  Then  you  would  prefer  to  have  a  man  as  a 
schoolmaster  who  came  out  of  a  residential  college  ? 
— I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

16.753.  You  would  prefer  them  to  the  men  from 
the  day  college  ? — I  should  prefer  them.  I  started 
with  the  other  prejudice.  I  confess  that  at  one  time 
I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  residential  colleges 
were  not  so  good  as  colleges  not  then  in  existence 
might,  be,  as  colleges  which  would  be  connected  with 
University  Colleges ;  but  a  close  acquaintance  with 
some  of  these  residential  colleges  conducted  in  what  I 
think  is  the  most  efficient  way,  proves  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  close 
personal  association  of  the  men  in  residential  colleges 
with  their  teachers,  the  social  training,  and  the  active 
sympathy  are  invaluable ;  and  it  cannot  be  the  same 
in  colleges  where  the  teachers  and  the  students  are 
non-resident. 

16.754.  Would  it  be  just  to  say  that  that  is  perhaps 
more  particularly  valuable  having  regard  to  the  class 
and  the  associations  from  which  the  students  mostly 
come  ? — T  say  that  undoubtedly.  You  are  perfectly 
right. 

16.755.  Then  would  it  also  be  true  to  say  that 
there  are  training  schools  connected  with  those  col- 
leges. Is  that  also  the  fact  ? — Of  which  are  you  now 
speaking  ? 

16.756.  The  residential  colleges  ? — Yes,  they  all 
have  practising  schools. 

16.757.  Not  the  day  schools  ? — The  day  colleges 
have  permission  to  practise  in  certain  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  school  boards.  For  instance,  in  London, 
King's  College  and  University  College  students  go  to 
such  schools  for  practice,  but  in  none  of  these  cases 
can  the  supervision  be  so  close,  careful,  or  constant 
as  it  is  in  the  residential  colleges. 

16.758.  And  to  that  you  attach  very  great  weight  ? 
— Very  great  weight  indeed.  For  instance,  I  know 
most  intimately  the  work,  character,  and  a  very  great 
deal  of  the  antecedents  and  the  prospects  of  a  great 
number  of  my  133  students,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  the  case  with  other  principals  of  other  train- 
ing colleges. 

16.759.  Of  course  a  great  many  of  the  things  you 
are  referring  to  are  not  things  which  could  or  would 
leave  their  mark  on  a  degree  ? — No,  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  be  raising  a  question  between  the  two 
systems. 

16.760.  It  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
systems  in  a  University  aspect  ? — Yes. 

16.761.  A  great  deal  of  that  you  say  is  not  a  matter 
which  would  appear  in  any  University  qualification, 
and  would  not  be  furnished,  in  fact,  by  the  colleges 
which  are  the  petitioning  colleges  in  this  Charter  ? — 
Quite  so.  Perhaps,  however,  you  would  allow  me  to 
emphasize  the  answer  I  have  given  you  already  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  residence  being  all  the 
greater  considering  the  social  status  of  the  men 
originally.  Residence  in  a  great  institution,  together 
with  social  opportunities,  corporate  institutions,  and 
constant  companionship,  has  in  itself  a  very  good 
effect,  as  those  familiar  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
must  be  aware. 

16.762.  To  bring  it  to  a  definite  test  let  me  ask  you 
this.  How  far  would  you  think  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  given  at  these  colleges  could  or  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  courses  taken  at,  say, 
University  College  and  King's  College  ?  Supposing 
the  University  were  to  accept  for  ceitain  purposes  (I 
do  not  say  for  the  final  examination,  but  for  inter- 
mediate purposes)  the  courses  taken  at  University 
College  or  King's  College  in  that  subject  as  qualify- 
ing the  student  to  enter  as  a  candidate  for  the  final 
degree,  would  you  say  that  the  lectures  at  your 
college  should  be  taken  on  the  same  footing  ? — I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  The  best  proof  of  that,  I  think, 
is  that  in  this  year,  having  sent  in  some  half  dozen  or 
so  of  men  for  that  examination,  two  of  those  failed, 
but  neither  of  them  failed  in  Latin  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect. 
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1G,763.  And  would  you  say  the  same  with  respect 
o  science? — Our  science  of  course  is  tested  at  South 
Kensington.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  those 
;vho  read  for  the  advanced  course  at  South  Kensing- 
ton could  also  take  the  intermediate  science  examina- 
tion of  the  University. 

16,764-  If  any  such  recognition  were  given  would 
yon  be  prepared  to  subject  the  examination  upon  the 
30urse  to  the  University  authorities? — -Undoubtedly 
without  any  hesitation,  and  I  should  much  rejoice  at 
the  change.  This  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion, 
and  perhaps  hardly  one  that  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable, but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
the  South  Kensington  examinations,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  substitute  the  University  examination  for  those 
wherever  I  could. 

16.765.  Then  you  think  you  could  substitute  the 
academical  examination  for  the  South  Kensington 
examination? — I  think  so,  with  this  proviso;  the 
South  Kensington  examinations  have  a  certain  pecu- 
niary value  to  the  men  because  they  enable  them  to 
teach  and  to  earn  grants  in  certain  subjects ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  passed  in  the  Univer- 
sity science  examination  in  subjects  which  are 
recognised  as  subjects  at  South  Kensington  they  do,  I 
believe,  allow  him  if  he  is  accredited,  to  earn  grants. 

16.766.  You  mean,  subject  to  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty, you  would  prefer  the  academic  examination  ? — 
Yes;  and  the  pecuniary  difficulty  is  not  one  I  am 
thinking  very  much  of.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the 
intellectual  needs  and  the  ultimate  intellectual  advan- 
tage of  the  men. 

16.767.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  You  said  that 
you  would  desire  affiliation.  What  advantage  do  you 
expect  to  accrue  from  affiliation  ? — Affiliation  or  asso- 
ciation as  Professor  Sidgwick  suggested  to  me,  per 
haps,  comes  to  the  same  thing.  My  idea  is  that  if 
constituent  or  associated  colleges  have  special  privi- 


leges, wc  ought  to  enjoy  them  in  common  with  others, 
in  so'  far  as  we  do  academical  work  and  do  it  well. 

16.768.  What  privileges  w'ould  you  expect  to 
accrue  ? — The  exclusive  privilege  of  presenting  our- 
selves for  examination,  privileges  which  would  not  be 
given  to  non-associated  or  non-affiliated  institutions. 
That  is  one. 

16.769.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  your  teaching 
was  recognised  by  the  University,  and  your  body  re- 
presented in  some  way  or  other  either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  Faculties  ?  Would  not  that  be  sufficient  ? — ■ 
That,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  great  deal,  but  the 
question  for  us  being  between  the  present  London 
University  and  the  projected  University,  presumably 
one  of  constituent  colleges,  the  matter  becomes  some- 
what different.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  there  are  con- 
stituent colleges,  we  think  we  should  have  greater 
prestige  if  we  were  associated  with  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

16.770.  But  really  in  the  form  of  such  a  University 
and  its  relation  to  various  teaching  institutions  there 
is  no  very  special  object  in  styling  them  constituent 
colleges  or  affiliated  colleges,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — No.  The  styling  of  them  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment. 

16.771.  Provided  there  be  a  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity, or  a  representation  in  some  way  or  another,  the 
term  "  constituent  colleges "  had  better  be  omitted, 
inasmuch  as  it  creates  so  much  difficulty  as  to  which 
are  to  be  created  constituent  colleges  and  which  are 
not? — Yes,  as  I  say,  I  conceive  that  there  are  reasons 
why  colleges  should  not  be  strictly  constituent  col- 
leges, but  associated  colleges,  I  think,  they  ought  to 
be. 

16.772.  The  University  would  avoid  a  considerable 
difficulty  if  it  does  not  use  the  term  "  constituent 
colleges  ?  " — Yes,  I  see  that. 


P.  A.  Barnett, 
Esq.,  M.A. 

2  Dec.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  8th  December  1892,  at  12  o'clock. 


Thirty-nintii  Day. 


Thursday,  December  8th,  1892, 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  In  the  Chair. 

The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I ,  LL.D.  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Playf^ir,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Sir  George  Hcjmphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwich,  Litt.D.  Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Secretary. 


J£he  Right  Hon.  James  Br 

16.773.  (Chairman?)  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  a  teaching  University,  you  have  for  some 
time  been  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — Yes  ;  I  remem- 
ber advocating  it,  I  think,  10  or  12  years  ago,  in  an 
article  I  published  then  upon  the  subject. 

16.774.  You  appeared  and  gave  evidence  before  the 
last  Royal  Commission  ? — Yes. 

16.775.  On  that  occasion  I  think  the  evidence  you 
gave  was  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  law  part  of  the 
question,  and  you  did  not  say  much  upon  the  general 
subject  ? — That  is  so. 


:e,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  examined.  The  Right 

Hon.  J.  Bryce, 

16.776.  On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  ques-  D.C.L.,  M.P. 
tion  of  whether  there  was  to  be  one  University  for 

London,  or  two,  you  were  of  opinion  that,  if  possible,  8  Dec-  1892- 
there  shonld  be  only  one  ? — I  think  so. 

16.777.  And  you  are  still  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes; 
I  should  still  be  of  that  opinion,  but  I  should  not 
sacrifice  what  I  consider  the  essentials  of  a  true 
University  for  the  sake  of  having  only  one. 

16.778.  You  still  think  that  though  the  University 
of  London  declined  to  agree  to  any  scheme  they 
might  reconsider  their  resolution,  and  that  something 
might  be  done  to  bring  them  in  ? — I  think  so,  cer- 
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The  Right  tainly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  expression  of  their 
°nT  ^n7p'  opinicn.  given  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
•  '  •'  "  '  it  was  given,  ought  for  a  moment  to  be  taken  as  final. 
1  D""  1892         16,779.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hope  of 

 Convocation  reconsidering  their  decision  ? — I  am  not 

sufficiently  familiar  with  Convocation  to  say  so ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  opinion  of  Coavocation  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  final  in  such  a  matter. 

16.780.  You  think  they  might  be  overridden  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  on  a  sufficiently  strong  case 
being  made  out. 

16.781.  The  great  thing  is  that  there  should  be 
good  teaching  in  London  leading  up  directly  to  the 
examinations,  and  that  the  teaching  should  be  done 
by  eminent  men  ? — Yes. 

16.782.  I  suppose  the  only  way  to  get  eminent  men 
is  that  the  position  should  he  well  paid,  and  that  the 
University  should  also  be  a  place  where  distinction 
should  be  earned  b3'  being  a  professor  ? — Yes.  I  think 
you  might  easily  attach  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  post.  I  should  think  that  before  very 
long  it  would  become  such. 

16.783.  You  say  the  great  thing  to  avoid  is  having 
a  small  Examining  Board  like  there  is  at  present. 
Would  you  still  wish  the  London  University  to  con- 
tinue to  give  degrees  to  all  comers,  or  would  you  wish 
to  change  that  in  any  way  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  original  condition 
of  the  University  before  the  change  which  Mr.  Grote's 
influence  brought  about,  and  not  to  give  degrees  to 
all  comers.  I  speak  with  great  diffidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  the  thing  has  quite  recently  worked ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  grounds  which  existed  then  for 
giving  degrees  to  all  comers  do  not  exist  now.  A 
large  number  of  new  Universities  have  sprung  up,  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  also  in  the  Colonies ; 
and  I  think  experience  has  also  shown  us,  since  the 
time  when  Mr.  Grote  made  those  changes,  the  dangers 
incident  to  a  purely  examining  system,  which  were 
probably  not  present  to  his  mind  and  the  minds  of  his 
coadjutors. 

16.784.  The  number  of  people  who  come  up  from 
all  over  the  kingdom  would  become  less  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  if  it  was  left  alone,  on  account  of 
the  other  Universities  that  are  arising? — I  think  so, 
and  I  should  think  that  applied  also  to  the  Colonies 
and  to  India.  I  fancy  that  the  necessity  of  providing 
degrees  was  one  element  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered, but  now  that  there  are  Universities  there,  pro- 
bably this  would  be  a  less  vital  element  than  it  was 
formerly. 

16.785.  Your  idea  would  be  to  remodel  the  existing 
University  of  London  and  make  it  into  a  teaching 
University,  leaving  the  outside  people  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  to  come  in  if  they  like,  but  not  to  make 
an  especial  provision  for  them  ? — I  cannot  express  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  whether  there  might  not  be 
some  provision  needed  for  persons  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  instruction  at  any  existing  Uni- 
versity or  at  anv  college  duly  affiliated  to  any  existing 
University.  That  is  a  point  one  wculd  like  to  reserve 
one's  opinion  upon.  But,  speaking  j.  c  icrally,  I  should 
say  there  is  no  occasion  for  having  the  examination 
open  to  all  comers. 

16.786.  You  consider  the  degree  to  be  rather  a 
secondary  thing,  and  the  teaching  to  be  the  really 
important  matter  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  degree  entirely 
secondary.  The  use  of  the  degree  is  to  test  the 
teaching  ;  it  has  no  other  use.  1  do  not  (except  as 
respects  the  medical  profession)  attach  much  value  to 
what  is  called  the  degree  stamp. 

16,787-  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to  the 
advantages  of  what  is  called  a  professorial  system  of 
University  in  contradistinction  to  a  conglomeration  of 
colleges,  each  of  them  having  its  own  Government. 
Do  you  attach  much  inqjortance  to  that  ?  There  is  an 
association  which  is  advocating  that  system.  Have 
you  seen  or  heard  anything  about  it  ? — I  have  seen 
some  correspondence  in  the  papers  about  it.  but  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  fully  apprehend  their  precise  plan. 


16.788.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  eventually  the 
colleges,  though  they  might  not  for  the  first  moment 
be  drawn  in,  should  eventually  be  absorbed  in  the  new 
University,  and  should  cease,  in  fact,  to  exist,  giving 
up  their  buildings,  their  revenues,  and  everything 
else  to  the  central  body  ;  and  that  the  central  body 
should  carry  the  whole  thins;  on  by  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  way  that  it  is  done  in  Germany  and 
other  places,  in  contradistinction  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  done  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  That  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  idea  of  most  of  the  witnesses  we 
have  heard.  They  made  an  exception  with  regard  to 
the  Medical  Schools,  which  were  to  be  treated 
differently ;  to  have  their  own  autonomy,  and  be 
distinct  institutions  ? — I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  so  great  a  change  as  that.  I 
conceive  that  the  University  ought  to  provide  in  some 
way  or  another — whether  at  the  colleges  or  by  an 
independent  staff  of  professors — the  best  available 
instruction.  I  should  say  that  was  the  line  for  the 
University  to  take,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  begin  by  absorbing  or  destroying  all  the 
colleges,  and  building  something  else  in  their  room. 
If  in  course  of  time  the  colleges  were  found  to  dissolve 
themselves  in  the  greater  body  of  the  University, 
and  the  whole  thing  were  managed  by  a  central 
authority,  that  might  be  the  most  symmetrical  plan ; 
but,  in  the  first  instance,  one  would  hardly  think  it 
necessary ;  I  can  fancy  the  main  object  being  ade- 
quately attained  without  so  great  a  change  in  the 
existing  conditions. 

16.789.  Then  to  begin  with,  you  would  work 
through  existing  institutions  ? — I  think  I  should 
approach  it  in  this  way.  I  should  first  of  all  start  by 
ascertaining  what  London  needed;  what  were  the  sub- 
jects that  ought  to  be  taught,  what  kind  of  teachers 
we  wanted  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  what  provision 
should  be  made  for  different  classes  of  students.  Then 
having  got  one's  ideal  or  theoretical  University  for 
London,  one  would  proceed  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  how  far  the  existing  institutions  could  be 
worked  in  and  made  to  subserve  the  purpose.  If  it 
turned  out  that  the  existing  institutions  would  not 
come  in  on  the  terms  which  the  University  thought 
proper  to  impose,  then  I  should  disregard  them,  and 
proceed  to  build,  up  a  University  independently  of 
them.  But  they  have  the  buildings,  they  have  the 
staff,  they  have  a  certain  kind  of  association  connected 
with  them,  a  certain  amount  of  corporate  spirit,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  support  from  particular  classes  of 
the  community,  and  one  would  be  loth  to  lose  those 
advantages  if  one  could  preserve  them. 

16.790.  You  would  lay  down  what  you  wanted, 
and  leave  them  to  come  in  or  not,  instead  of  trying  to 
coax  them  in  by  making  compromises  and  arrange- 
ments of  that  kind  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  make  any 
compromise  which  would  interfere  with  the  general 
lines  of  the  scheme  that  is  requisite ;  but,  subject  to 
that,  one  would  be  willing  to  persuade  them  to  come 
in  if  one  could.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  any  more 
waste  or  friction  than  is  necessary. 

16.791.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  real  teaching  Univer- 
sity in  which  the  teaching  should  lead  up  to  the 
examinations,  and  in  which  there  should  be  thorough 
harmony  between  the  two,  that  the  teachers  should 
have  a  dominant  voice  in  fixing  the  curriculum  of 
the  examination  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  should  fix  the 
curriculum  of  the  examination.  I  am  not  sure  I 
would  leave  them  to  conduct  the  examinations  entirely 
alone.  I  think  the  Scotch  plan,  in  which  an  external 
assessor  is  associated  with  the  teacher  for  the  purpose 
of  examination,  is  a  good  plan,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  well  in  Scotland. 

16.792.  But  the  teaching  body,  by  forming  a 
Faculty  and  electing  Boards  of  Studies  out  of  their  own 
body,  or  having  a  dominant  representation  on  the 
Senate — one  way  or  the  other,  or  a  combination  of 
both — should  really  have  the  power  of  determining 
the  curriculum  of  the  examination  ?  —  Yes,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  external  element  asso- 
ciated with  them.    It  is  always  valuable  to  such  a 
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body  as  a  Senate  or  a  Board  of  Studies  to  have  a  few 
outsiders  to  represent  elements  that  are  not  purely 
professorial,  and  which  can  sometimes  correct  or  en- 
large their  views. 

16.793.  The  Board  of  Studies  being  merely  a 
consultative  body,  and  tbe  Senate  doing  the  real 
work.  Would  that  meet  your  views  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  Boards  ought  to  be  largely  represented  in 
the  Senate. 

16.794.  Is  there  anything  more  about  the  general 
subject  you  would  wish  to  say? — I  should  just  like 
to  express  my  feeling  that  the  University  ought  to 
start  out  by  saying  that  it  was  going  to  find  room 
within  its  scheme  for  every  kind  of  intellectual 
activity  or  pursuit  which  demanded  a  serious  study 
and  regular  study  in  London.  I  would  include  a 
good  many  things  which  are  not  included  in  the 
existing  colleges.  I  should  like,  for  instance,  to  see 
if  we  could  not  work  in  the  British  Museum  in  some 
way — whether  we  could  not  have  lectures  given 
there  on  some  subjects  connecting  themselves  with 
the  subjects  pursued  there. 

16.795.  For  instance,  antiquarianism  ? — Yes,  and 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  art — such  as 
branches  of  Greek  or  Oriental  archaeology,  Egyptology, 
and  such  like  subjects. 

16.796.  And  the  School  of  Science  ? — Yes.  For 
instance,  we  have  in  England  nothing  which  corre- 
sponds to  what  they  call  in  France  the  Ecole  de 
Chartes,  where  ancient  charters  and  manuscripts, 
and  everything  connected  with  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
expressed  in  documents,  is  dealt  with.  They  have  an 
excellent  training  school  there,  which  is  connected 
with  their  Record  Office,  and  in  which  people  are 
prepared  for  all  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in 
manuscripts  and  in  history,  so  far  as  it  is  contained 
by  manuscripts  and  official  documents.  We  might 
do  something  in  this  country  which  might  be  con- 
nected with  our  Record  Office,  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  might  be  brought  into  the  general  scheme  of  the 
University. 

16.797.  With  regard  to  the  evening  classes  of  the 
University  Extension  movement,  I  suppose  you  are 
interested  in  them  to  a  certain  degree,  like  other 
people  ? — Yes,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  them. 

16.798.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  you  think  the 
University  ought  to  undertake  that  duty,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  it  ? — I  should  think  the  University  might 
very  well  appoint  a  certain  number  of  lecturers,  of 
whose  capacity  it  was  satisfied,  and  it  might  under 
its  authority  grant  certificates  of  attendance  to  those 
who  had  attended  the  classes,  and  undergone  an 
examination  on  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  class. 
That  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  University  extension 
movement. 

16.799.  You  think  they  might  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  attendance — four  years  constant  attendance 
— to  count  instead  of  a  regular  attendance  at  eollege 
lectures,  or  what  might  be  called,  roughly  speaking, 
"residence,"  though  they  do  not  actually  live  there? 
— I  should  think  so,  assuming  that  the  results  of 
attending  the  lectures  were  tested  by  an  examination. 
I  think  it  would  hardly  do  to  give  certificates  upon 
mere  attendance,  unless  there  was  some  proof  that  the 
pupil  had  substantially  profited  by  himself  the  instruc- 
tion the  lectures  gave. 

16.800.  It  might  count  for  something,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  does  at  Cambridge  ? —  Yes. 

16.801.  You  think  the  University  ought  to  under- 
take that,  and  might  do  that  through  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  already  doing  the 
work  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  say  that  it  advisable 
1o  try  to  cut  them  out;  but  the  University  of  London 
would  have  some  advantages  which  they  from  their 
distance  would  not  have. 

16.802.  Then  I  go  to  the  question  of  the  teaching 
of  law.  Of  course  there  is  a  very  great  need  for  the 
theoretical  and  scientific  teaching  of  law.  I  gather 
from  your  evidence  given  before  Lord  Selborne's 
Commission  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  real  study 
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of  law  is  useful  to  others  besides  those  who  go  in  for      The  Right 
the  Bar  as  a  profession  ? — To  some  extent  that  is  Hon-  J-  Bryce, 
true.    It  is  useful,  I  think,  to  people  who  are  going    D.C.L.,  M.P. 
to  be  justices  of  the  peace,  for  instance.    It  is  useful    8  Dec  lg92 

to  persons  who  are  going  to  enter  political  life  ;  and   '  ' 

it  is  useful  to  people  who  are  going  to  be  diplomatists 
or  consuls. 

16.803.  You  are  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford,  are 
you  not,  or  have  you  had  to  give  it  up  ? — I  have  not 
yet  actually  resigned,  but  I  have  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  give  it  up. 

16.804.  Were  the  people  who  attended  your  lectures 
there,  entirely  men  who  intended  to  take  up  law  as  a 
profession  ? — It  is  not  possible  to  tell,  because  at  that 
stage  they  have  not  always  determined  what  their 
future  life  would  be  ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  bulk 
of  the  students  in  our  Oxford  Law  School  intended  to 
take  up  law  as  a  profession.  They  do  not  always 
persevere  ;  many  men  come  to  London  meaning  to 
take  up  law  as  a  profession  and  become  discouraged, 
and  do  not  ultimately  pursue  it. 

16.805.  But  even  for  those  who  are  going  to  take 
it  as  a  profession,  it  is  a  great  thing  that  before  they 
begin  to  study  the  more  technical  part,  and  the  part 
that  refers  more  to  their  actual  work,  they  should 
have  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  things,  and 
should  have  had  a  general  study  of  law  first  in  its 
wider  sense  and  the  way  it  is  mixed  up  with  history, 
civil  law,  and  other  subjects  ? — Yes. 

16.806.  That  would  come  as  a  rule  before  their 
more  practical  work  ?  —  I  think  that  a  proper  law 
course  ought  to  include  instruction  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  English  law,  and  that  this  know- 
ledge would  be  best  acquired  when  a  student  is 
devoting  his  whole  mind  to  his  lectures  and  his 
reading,  and  before  he  goes  into  the  Chambers  of  a 
practising  counsel,  to  see  papers.  At  the  present 
the  custom  seems  to  be  for  those  students  who  attend 
lectures  at  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  it  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  reading  in  Chambers,  and  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  that  is  the  best  plan.  The  average  man 
profits  more  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  his  lectures 
and  reading,  and  acquiring  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  law  before  he  goes  into  Chambers,  be- 
cause then  he  is  far  more  fit  tc  take  up  and  deal  with 
the  cases  which  his  instructor  set  before  him.  The 
Commissioners  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  reading  in  Chambers  in  London,  so  I  need  not  go 
into  that  question  in  detail. 

16.807.  Now  at  Oxford  a  degree  can  be  taken  in 
law  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  candidates. 

16.808.  Does  this  require  any  general  knowledge  of 
history  and  constitutional  law  ? — Constitutional  law 
is  one  of  the  subjects  required,  and  besides  English 
law  we  require  Roman  law  and  international  law. 

16.809.  And  that  you  would  recommend  in  the 
teaching  University  for  London  also? — Yes,  but  I 
should  not  exclude  a  man  from  hearing  a  lecture  upon 
one  subject  only,  merely  because  he  had  not  heard 
lectures  in  others.  Although  a  man  might  not  have 
attended  lectures  on  international  law  and  Roman 
law,  I  would  not  prevent  him  from  attending  lectures  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  make  the  thing  absolutely  free. 

1 6.810.  I  was  speaking  rather  of  the  degree  ? — Yes, 
for  the  degree  you  certainly  ought  to  require  what 
would  represent  a  good  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
principal  branches  of  law,  including  Roman. 

16.811.  The  classes  of  subjects  taught  would  be 
what  you  have  just  told  us  ? — The  classes  of  subjects 
to  be  taught  in  law  really  fall  into  three.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  English  law  proper,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  most  important  thing,  because  it  is 
the  strictly  professional  subject  ;  the  law  of  real  pro- 
perty, contracts,  torts,  evidence,  crimes,  procedure, 
and  so  forth.  Besides  that,  you  have  subjects  which 
are  not  quite  so  essential,  but  which  are  of  great  edu- 
cational value,  such  as  Roman  law.  You  might, 
perhaps,  add  what  is  called  jurisprudence,  but  for  my 
part  I  do  not  much  believe  \a  so-called  theoretical 
jurisprudence  ;  when  you  squeeze  it  down  it  comes  to 
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The  Right     very  little ;  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  has  great 
Hon- J-  Bryec,  educational  value  and  some  practical  value.  Then 
D.C.L.,  M.P.   t.|jere  js  International  law,  which  a  man  ought  to  know 
S  Dec  1892     m  0I-der  to  be  a  properly  equipped  lawyer.  That  would 

  make  the  second  class  of  subjects.   The  third  class  are 

less  directly  connected  with  law,  and  yet  perhaps  best 
studied  in  connexion  with  it,  I  mean,  for  instance, 
what  may  be  called  scientific  politics,  the  theory  of  con- 
stitutions, the  constitutional  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  the  constitutional  history  or  systems  of  other 
countries.  Subjects  of  that  sort  seem  to  connect 
themselves  naturally  with  the  legal  Faculty,  and  yet  a 
man  may  be  a  lawyer  without  knowing  anything 
about  them.  I  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  Paris  which  gives  instruction  In  all  subjects 
of  that  kind.  It  is  not.  a  law  school,  but  it  is  called 
the  School  of  Political  Sciences.  It  is  an  admirable 
institution,  which  seems  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  France,  and  which  I  mention  with  not  less 
emphasis  than  the  German  Universities,  because  it  is 
very  practical  in  its  methods.  It  does  not  undertake  so 
much  to  give  a  man  a  theoretical  mastery  of  the  learning 
connected  with  the  subject,  as  the  schools  belonging  to 
the  German  Universities  do,  but  it  undertnkes  to  fit 
him  for  various  practical  careers.  It  gives  instruction 
in  a  great  many  subjects  of  that  kind.  I  have  brought 
with  me  some  of  the  papers  relating  to  it,  and,  if  the 
Commissioners  would  like  to  hear  them,  I  will  men- 
tion some  of  the  subjects.  It  includes,  for  instance, 
courses  upon  comparative  civil  legislation  ;  upon  the 
organisation  and  practice  of  administrative  system  of 
of  government  in  France  and  other  countries,  with 
full  treatment  of  the  various  systems  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  relation  of  local  government  to  the 
central  government ;  the  whole  system  of  the  com- 
mune, and  its  taxation ;  the  departmental  organisation 
of  the  highways  ;  treatment  of  the  poor ;  octroi  ;  com- 
munal property  ;  and  so  forth.  Then  there  are  courses 
upon  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  finance  both  in 
France  and  in  foreign  countries,  conducted  by  several 
professors ;  courses  upon  different  branches  of  poli- 
tical economy  ;  upon  different  branches  of  commercial 
and  statistical  geography ;  upon  commerce  and  the 
doctrine  of  customs  and  tariffs ;  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  banking ;  upon  International  law  ;  upon 
political  geography  ;  upon  the  diplomatic  history  of 
modern  Europe  ;  upon  the  constitutional  history  of 
modern  Europe ;  upon  the  history  of  political  ideas 
and  public  opinion  ;  upon  military  organisation  ;  upon 
systems  of  colonial  government ;  and  even  upon  some 
of  the  laws  of  the  French  colonies. 

16.812.  That  is  combined  under  the  name  of 
"  political  science  "  ? — The  political  sciences. 

16.813.  Is  that  a  separate  Faculty? — No,  it  is  an 
independent  institution,  called  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiqiies,  which  is  controlled  by  the  shareholders 
in  it,  who,  however,  receive  no  dividends.  It  was 
founded  for  purely  public  objects,  and  the  shareholders 
do  not  receive  dividends,  although  their  organisation 
is  a  sort  of  company.  It  is  supported  by  fees  paid  by 
the  students.  The  professors  are  men  of  the  very 
highest  eminence,  and  M.  Boutmy,  who  presides  over 
and  directs  it,  is  a  writer  of  the  highest  distinction 
upon  political  and  constitutional  subjects. 

16.814.  Is  the  institution  largely  taken  advantage 
of? — I  believe  so.  They  have  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  students,  and  the  professors  are  supported 
by  the  fees  which  the  students  pay. 

16.815.  It  would  be  valuable  to  anybody  who 
proposed  going  into  public  life,  and  also  to  the  com- 
mercial classes  ? — Yes ;  it  is  very  valuable  for  train- 
ing for  public  life.  Diplomatists  and  persons  training 
for  the  consular  service  and  things  of  that  kind  seem 
to  go  there  for  the  training,  and  men  who  are  offering 
themselves  for  the  administrative  service,  which  is  a 
very  large  branch  in  France,  and  which  is  more 
directly  connected  with  the  central  Government  than 
is  the  case  in  England. 

16.816.  You  think  these  are  subjects  which  the 
new  University,  or  the  newly-organised  University 
might  usefully  take  up  ? — Yes.    There  is  no  regular 


instruction  obtainable  in  London  at  present  Upon  nearly 
all  these  topics,  except  to  a  slight  extent  at  Univer- 
sity College. 

16.817.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  r — Well,  it  would 
connect  itself  to  some  extent  with  the  Faculty  of 
Law.  It  would  stand  in  an  intermediate  "position 
between  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Faculty  in 
which  history  and  economics  are  dealt  with.  I  think 
in  oneway  and  another  it  would  be  the  business  of 
the  University  to  examine  in  subjects  of  this  kind, 
and  to  try  how  far  it  could  find  support  for  courses 
started  in  them.  The  process,  of  course,  would  be  to 
some  extent  tentative.  You  must  sometimes  have 
the  supply  before  you  get  the  demand.  I  refer  to 
the  plan  for  the  reason  that  it  has  had  great  practical 
success  in  France. 

16.818.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  England. 
These  are  subjects  which  people  are  left  to  pick  up  as 
they  can  ? — There  is  a  little  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Here  in  London  there  are  one  or  two  professors  of 
political  economy.  But  the  thing  is  not  organised  on 
anything  like  the  large  and  systematic  scale  that  it  is 
in  France. 

16.819.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  they  have  established  a  system  of  teaching,  as 
we  know,  and  I  suppose  as  far  as  the  legal  education 
necessary  for  a  man  to  start  in  his  profession  goes, 
the  education  given  now  by  the  Inns  of  Court  is  pretty 
satisfactory,  is  it  not  ? — They  have  some  very  good 
lecturers,  and  I  should  think  the  course  would  be 
good.  I  have  not  the  data  enabling  me  to  say  how 
far  it  is  at  this  moment  a  completely  satisfactory 
preparation. 

16.820.  We  should  have  great  opposition  if  we 
attempted  to  take  away  from  them  the  monopoly  of 
admission  to  the  Bar.  I  suppose  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  that  should  remain  with  them  ? — I  should 
not  touch  that  for  a  moment  as  far  as  regards  the 
teaching  question  which  the  Commission  is  dealing 
with.  It  would  be  unwise,  in  this  connexion,  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Bar,  or 
with  the  jurisdiction.  As  your  Lordship  knows,  the 
Inns  of  Court  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over  the  Bar, 
and  that,  I  think,  ought  to  be  left  untouched  so  far  as 
the  University  is  concerned. 

16.821.  There  should  be  no  question  of  the  Univer- 
sity giving  a  qualification  to  practice  as  a  barrister  ? 
■ — No.  You  might  make  it  one  of  the  qualifications  if 
you  thought  fit,  but  one  would  not  enact  that  a  person 
who  took  the  degree  should  therewith  immediately 
acquire  the  right  to  practise.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
different  question,  and  therefore  whatever  the  merits 
may  be  it  is  a  question  with  which  the  teaching 
University  need  not  have  anything  to  do. 

16.822.  You  are  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to 
giving  law  degrees  in  the  new  University,  and  having 
regard  to  legal  education,  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  work  in  connection  and  in  harmony  with 
the  Inns  of  Court  ? — If  possible. 

16.823.  In  fact,  to  associate  them,  and  to  give  them 
great  weight  or  great  representation  on  the  Legal 
Faculty  ? — That  would  depend  upon  how  they  were 
represented.  I  should  not  give  a  commanding  weight 
to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. 

16.824.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  be 
the  Legal  Faculty  in  the  new  University  ? — Then  I 
think  they  would  require  to  be  considerably  reformed 
for  that  purpose. 

16.825.  Have  you  at  all  thought  how  they  might 
be  associated  with  the  University  ? — It  would  evi- 
dently be  desirable  that  they  should  be  largely  rej>re- 
sented  ;  perhaps  that  they  should  be  the  majoritjr  upon 
the  Legal  Faculty  or  the  Legal  Board  of  Studies ;  but 
then  one  would  establish  a  better  method  than  there  is 
at  present  of  choosing  the  best  men  in  the  profession  to 
constitute  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  I  do  not 
think  that  now  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  really 
representative  of  the  best  knowledge  and  ability,  and 
practical  judgment  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
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Bench  and  Bar.  There  are  some  very  eminent 
members  on  it,  but  looking  at  its  conduct  as  a  whole, 
and  at  the  educational  questions  that  come  before  it,  1 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  fit  to  step  at  once  into  the  position  of  a  Legal 
Faculty. 

16.826.  We  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
re-organising  the  Inns  of  Court.  That  would  be  out- 
side our  province  ? — Yes. 

16.827.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  take  them 
as  they  are,  as  we  find  them,  and  associate  them  with 
us,  and  in  what  way  ? — I  think  if  it  were  simply  a 
question  of  that  or  not  having  their  co-operation  at 
all,  probably  it  would  be  better  to  take  them  in  even 
as  they  are,  because  I  think  that  very  soon  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  and  co-operation  with  the 
University,  would  induce  them  to  reform  themselves, 
and  to  make  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  a  more 
satisfactory  body  than  it  now  is. 

16.828.  You  would  give  them  larger  representation 
on  the  Senate,  would  you  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

16.829.  And  if  possible  give  them  representation 
on  the  Faculty.  According  to  the  Gresham  scheme, 
the  Faculty  is  to  consist  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
different  affiliated  colleges,  chiefly  King's  College  and 
University  College.  We  might  in  the  same  way  give 
the  Inns  of  Court  representation  also  ? — I  think  the 
teachers  clearly  ought  to  be  represented.  I  think 
the  University  would  have  a  right  to  make  rules  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  the  method 
of  appointment  of  the  teachers,  the  time  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  and  so  forth  ;  and  I  should  have 
said  that  the  University  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers.  It  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  let  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  be  the 
sole  appointing  authority  for  the  teachers.  I  think  it 
would  be  right  that  the  University  should  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  body  which  appointed  the  legal 
teachers. 

16.830.  The  legal  teachers  in  the  University  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  only  fair. 

16.831.  That  would  be  done  by  the  Senate,  taking 
the  advice  of  the  Faculty  ? — It  might  be  so,  or  it 
might  be  that  the  Senate  was  represented  on  the 
Faculty.  You  might  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
Faculty. 

16.832.  Would  you  give  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
representation  on  the  Senate,  and  influence  in  deciding 
upon  the  examinations  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  bring  them  in,  for  it  seems  clear  that  the  law  lec- 
tures given  under  the  authority  of  the  University 
ought  to  be  open  to  all  persons.  At  present  the 
lectures  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  are  only 
open  to  students  of  the  Bar.  Even  now  those  lectures 
ought  to  be  open  also  to  those  who  are  going  to  become 
attorneys,  and  to  the  world.  What  in  the  world  is 
gained  by  confining  them  to  students  for  the  Bar  ?  It 
would  be  desirable,  no  doubt,  to  associate  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  both  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
and  examination.  They  have  examinations  now  which 
have  been  instituted  with  very  good  intentions,  but  are 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  those  papers  were  drawn  up  by  people  who  had  not 
much  experience  of  teaching.  Examination  is  almost 
as  much  an  art  as  teaching,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  a  good  examiner  merely  because  he 
knows  the  subject  in  a  practical  way.  A  man  must 
be  or  have  been  a  teacher,  and  indeed  teacher  who  has 
given  some  thought  to  the  methods  and  difficulties  of 
examining.  A  hard  examination  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  examination,  and  the  rejection  of  a  large  number 
of  candidates  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  an 
examination  is  really  good ;  that  is,  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  discriminating  those  who  have 
studied  profitably  from  those  who  have  not.  I  have 
seen  examination  papers  which  were  calculated  to 
pluck  a  large  number  of  candidates,  and  yet  which 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  testing  who  were  really 
good  candidates.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  both  for 
students  of  the  Bar  and  those  who  were  entering  the 
other  branch  of  the  profession  if  the  examinations 


were  conducted  by  men  who  knew  teaching,  and  what     The  Right 
it  amounted  to. 

16.833.  Now  the  examiners  are  not  always  teachers  ?  '  '  *  ' 
— The  examiners  for  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,     8  Dec.  1892. 

I  think,  either  are  or  have  been  mostly  teachers.  I   

think  they  have  nearly  all  had  experience  in  teaching 

— not  perhaps  all,  but  most  of  them.  When  I  was  an 
examiner  for  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  my 
colleague  was  a  man  who  had  had  a  large  experience 
of  teaching,  and  I  know  that  the  examiners  in  Roman 
law,  jurisprudence,  and  international  law  have  usually 
bean  teachers.  That  is  not  quite  so  much  the  case 
in  the  English  law  branches. 

16.834.  As  a  rule,  in  all  branches  of  Science  and 
Arts,  and  other  branches,  the  examiners  are  teachers, 
are  they  not? — In  Medicine,  of  course,  they  pretty 
nearly  always  are.  My  impression  is  that  a  man 
might  be  a  very  brilliant  counsel  and  even  a  very 
sound  lawyer,  but  yet  he  might  not  be  a  good  exami- 
ner. So  too  a  man  might  be  an  extremely  experienced 
attorney  and  skilful  practitioner,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  examine.    The  art  is  one  that  is  rather  by  itself. 

16.835.  You  do  not  object  to  teachers  taking  a  part 
in  the  examination  of  their  own  pupils,  so  long  as 
there  is  an  outside  examiner  connected  with  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be  an 
outsider. 

16.836.  Do  you  think  a  teacher  is  likely  to  be 
partial  when  examining  his  own  pupils  ? — It  depends 
so  much  upon  the  men.  Some  would  be,  and  some 
would  be  provoked  at  finding  their  own  students  did 
not  know  the  things  they  had  been  taught,  and  they 
might  be  all  the  harder  upon  them. 

16.837.  Supposing  the  pupils  were  mixed,  would 
he  favour  his  own  ? — I  do  not  think  a  capable  and 
honest  examiner  favours  his  own  pupils,  but  he  may 
ask  questions  which  his  own  men  would  know,  and 
which  the  other  men  would  not  know ;  and  if  he  has 
special  proclivities  for  special  branches  of  subjects — if 
he  has  what  undergraduates  call  "  tips  " — the  man 
who  attended  his  lectures  would  have  an  unfair  advan- 
tage. The  presence  of  an  outside  examiner  in  addition 
to  the  professor  is  necessary  to  secure  an  allroundness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  not  so  much 
because  there  is  a  danger  of  partiality. 

16.838.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  students 
should  be  examined  in  things  that  they  have  been 
taught  ? — Yes,  but  not  necessarily  in  those  only. 

16.839.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting knowledge  outside  ? — 1  think  they  would  read 
some  books.  In  any  examination  a  man  would  not 
trust  entirely  to  lectures.  He  also  would  be  guided 
by  the  books  he  had  read.  Then  the  professor  is  apt 
sometimes  to  send  him  to  his  own  book.  That,  again, 
may  do  mischief,  and  the  Board  of  Studies  ought  to 
guard  against  it. 

16.840.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  object  of  establishing 
a  teaching  University  is  that  the  men  should  be 
examined  in  what  they  have  been  taught  ? — I  think  it 
is  rather  that  all  the  profit  that  they  have  derived 
from  the  teaching  should  be  tested  ;  that  the  teaching 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  ;  but  I  would  not  go  so 
far  to  say  that  a  man  is  only  to  be  asked  questions  on 
subjects  which  have  actually  been  handled  in  the  lec- 
ture room.  If  he  has  been  taught  some  parts  of  the 
subjects  well,  he  will  know  how  to  get  up  other  parts 
for  himself. 

16.841.  The  fault  of  the  present  system  of  the 
University  of  London,  as  it  has  been  represented  to 
us,  is  that  the  examinations  are  too  distinct  from  the 
teaching,  and  do  not  correspond  to  it,  particularly  in 
medicine  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  medical 
matters.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so  in  Arts,  and  I 
think  it  is  so  in  Law.  Certainly  when  I  examined  for 
the  University  of  London  in  Law,  I  thought  that 
although  their  men  had  got  up  their  books  exceedingly 
carefully,  yet,  as  compared  with  the  Oxford  men,  they 
showed  very  distinctly  the  want  of  having  attended 
courses  of  lectures. 

16.842.  You  say  the  lectures  on  law  should  be  open 
to  all,  and  that  they  should  precede  practical  work  in 
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The  Bight     Chambers  ;  that  is,  that  a  man  should  have  received  a 
DC  L  BMP'  University  training  before  he  begins  practical  work  in 
'     ''    '  "   Chambers  ? — That  is  my  decided  view. 
8  Dec.  1892.       16,843.  Could  they  go  on  concurrently  ? — I  do  not 

  say  they  could  not  go  on  concurrently,  but  I  think  a 

man  will  profit  much  more  by  his  work  in  Chambers 
if  he  brings  a  competent  knowledge  to  bear  upon  it- 
When  I  went  into  a  pleader's  Chambers,  the  first  six 
months  were  practically  wasted  because  I  had  not 
enough  knowledge  of  law  to  deal  with  the  cases 
which  come  into  the  pupil  room.  If  I  had  had  more 
knowledge  of  law  before  I  went  in,  I  should  have 
gained  immensely  by  working  at  them. 

16.844.  You  think  a  man  might  more  than  make  up 
the  time  that  he  lost  by  not  being  called  so  soon  ? — 
Yes,  even  if  he  spent  possibly  two  years  on  the  pre- 
liminary study.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man  who 
began  in  Chambers  without  instruction  at  all  will  ever 
acquire  as  good  an  allround  knowledge  as  the  man 
who  has  been  thoroughly  instructed  at  first.  At 
present,  such  is  the  unsystematic  character  of  the 
form  of  our  English  law,  a  man  rolls  himself  about  in 
a  heap  of  cases  in  the  hope  that  some  may  stick  to 
Mm.  In  the  end  he  picks  up  a  sort  of  iastinct  which 
tells  him  what  the  law  is,  and  what  sort  of  books  to 
read,  without  acquiring  any  clear  grasp  of  general 
principles.  I  believe  the  use  of  preliminary  general 
instruction  would  be  to  get  him  into  the  habit  of 
mastering  principles  and  doing  his  work  with  a  con- 
stant perception  of  the  principles  involved.  I  would 
not  venture  to  express  so  positive  an  opinion  upon  this 
if  it  were  not  that  the  plan  of  systematic  teaching  has 
proved  so  successful  in  the  United  States.  There 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  young  men  to 
law  schools  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Universities,  and  making  them  spend  generally  two 
years,  at  any  rate  18  months,  in  the  law  schools, 
getting  the  general  preliminary  instruction  before  they 
take  up  the  actual  work  of  the  profession ;  and  the 
experience  there  is  that  that  is  the  best  and  shortest 
way  to  become  a  sound  lawyer. 

16.845.  Does  that  give  admission  to  the  Bar  in 
America  ? — The  rules  of  different  States  vary  very 
much,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  school  certifi- 
cate or  degree  generally  does.  My  impression  is  that 
in  most  if  not  in  all  States  the  power  is  vested  in  the 
judges,  and  the  judges  either  exercise  it  themselves  or 
commit  it  to  certain  persons,  generally  members  of  the 
Bar,  whom  they  choose.  They  often  hold  examina- 
tions, but  the  examinations  are  very  perfunctory  and 
practically  of  no  value  in  most  places.  The  law 
schools  in  America  stand  entirely  upon  their  own 
merits.  They  are  not  aided  by  the  adventitious  rules 
of  the  State.  The  teaching  given  in  the  best  of  them, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  of  the  best  that  I  speak— some  are 
poor  enough — is  solid  teaching  of  great  practical  worth. 

16.846.  And  that,  you  think,  ought  to  be  and 
might  be  the  same  in  England  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be,  considering  that  our  law  is  the  same 
as  theirs. 

16.847.  Except  that  the  examination  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  is  really  a  substantial  thing? — Yes;  the  exa- 
mination of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  a  more  substantial 
thing,  I  should  think,  than  the  examination  for  the 
Bar  in  any  State  in  America. 

16.848.  Of  course  in  England  there  would  be  the 
double  examination.  If  a  man  got  a  degree  he  would 
still  have  to  go  through  the  other  examination,  would 
he  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  think  the 
proper  course  for  the  authority  admitting  to  the  Bar 
would  be  if  a  man  presented  his  degree,  and  they 
knew  it  was  a  proper  degree,  they  should  be  satisfied. 
One  does  not  want  to  drive  a  man  through  another 
examiration  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped. 

16.849.  They  do  it  to  some  extent  ? — Yes  ;  they  do 
it  to  some  extent,  but  we  at  Oxford  have  never  been 
able  to  induce  them  to  do  it  to  the  extent  they  ought. 
The  majority  among  them  do  not,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say,  understand  either  teaching  or  examining  as  the 
Faculty  of  a  Law  School  do ;  it  is  not  their  business ; 
they  are  practising  lawyers. 


16.850.  Would  a  man  having  taken  an  Oxford 
degree  be  qualified  to  begin  practice  at  once  ? — No,  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  some  experience  in  Chambers. 
One  cannot  teach  them  at  Oxford  how  to  handle 
papers  as  they  come  before  a  practising  counsel. 
I  think  a  man  would  require  a  year  in  Chambers  at 
least  before  he  would  be  fit  to  practise  on  his  own 
account.  No  theoretical  training  can  dispense  with 
the  need  for  practical  training.  The  best  theoretical 
training  you  could  give  a  man  would  not  fit  him  for 
practice  until  he  had  actually  seen  the  form  in  which 
cases  come  up,  and  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  them  under  the  eye  of  a  man  accustomed  to  do 
them.  It  is  like  a  medical  man  learning  in  a  hospital. 
Obviously  a  man  who  had  received  the  most  com- 
plete theoretical  medical  instruction  without  being  in 
a  hospital  would  not  be  fit  to  deal  with  cases. 

16.851.  At  what  age  do  you  think  they  ought  to 
begin  ? — Speaking  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  of 
course  they  usually  take  their  degree  at  22  or  23  on 
an  average,  and  I  think  they  usually  come  up  at  once 
to  London  and  begin  to  read.  Say,  perhaps,  23  or 
24. 

16.852.  Do  many  others  begin  much  earlier  ? — Yes. 
I  should  think  the  man  who  has  not  gone  to  a  Univer- 
sity probably  begins  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

16.853.  But  the  LTniversity  training  enables  the 
other  to  catch  him  up  ? — It  altogether  depends  upon 
the  man.  There  are  some  men  whom  a  literary  Uni- 
versity training  positively  injures  for  a  career  at  the  Bar. 
I  have  known  very  eminent  University  men  tell  me 
that  they  have  had  to  forget  and  unlearn  a  good 
deal  that  they  had  learnt  at  the  University,  in  order 
to  assimilate  English  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  were  not  the  better  for  their  University 
training  in  the  long  run,  but  the  habits  they  acquired 
at  the  University  of  always  philosophising  about  the 
reasons  of  things  were  rather  against  them  in  dealing 
with  the  law  practically.  I  am  now  speaking  not  of 
University  training  in  law,  but  of  the  literary  and 
metaphysical  training. 

16.854.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  understand  that  you  con- 
sider that  the  main  end  this  Commission  should  have 
in  view  is  to  start  a  corporation  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  science  in  every  Faculty  ? — Yes  ;  in- 
cluding in  the  word  "  science  "  every  branch  of  literary 
and  intellectual  activity — the  whole  of  learning  in  fact. 

16.855.  Scientific  teaching,  scientific  research,  and 
scientific  method,  by  which  a  student  will  in  after  life 
be  able  to  grasp  quicker  and  better  any  professional 
or  other  problem  ? — Yes,  understanding,  of  course, 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  object  is  really  to  fit  a 
man  for  his  professional  work.  That,  I  understand,  to 
be  included  in  your  question. 

16.856.  The  preparation  for  professional  work 
might,  at  all  events,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  curri- 
culum, be  carried  on  pari  passu,  with  preparation  for 
scientific  purposes  ? — I  do  not  think  the  two  are  in- 
consistent. It  seems  to  me  that  the  preparation  which 
fits  a  man  to  deal  with  a  subject  in  a  scientific  way 
is  also  that  which  fits  him  to  deal  with  it  in  a  practical 
way.  I  should  like  the  University  to  have  a  very 
considerable  regard  in  its  own  interest,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  the  men,  to  the  practical  work  in  life 
they  were  going  to  do.  This  seems  quite  compatible 
with  the  scientific  aim,  and  I  should  like  the  Univer- 
sity to  feel  that  it  was  making  it  worth  the  while  of 
men  who  wanted  success  in  life  to  come  there  and  get 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  dealing  with  their 
subsequent  occupation. 

16.857.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  careful  not 
to  place  the  University  under  the  preponderant  in- 
fluence of  representatives  of  the  various  professions  in 
London  ? — I  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  being 
represented  and  heard,  but  I  would  not  commit  the 
University  entirely  to  their  charge. 

16.858.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  a  mixed  coun- 
cil partly  representative  of  pure  science,  partly  of  the 
professions,  taking  from  them  the  most  scientific  mem- 
bers ? — Yes.    Of  course  you  include  the  teachers. 
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16.859.  They  form  the  first  category  in  my  pre- 
vious question.  What  amount  of  control  should  the 
University  exercise  over  the  teaching  of  the  various 
bodies  with  which  it  will  be  associated  ?  —  The 
University  would  control  their  teaching  so  far  as 
it  was  necessary  for  its  own  purposes.  I  can  quite 
understand  that  the  University  might  say  "  We  re- 
"  quire  such  and  such  teaching  from  those  to  whom 
"  we  give  the  title  of  our  professors,  and  we  require 
"  it  to  have  been  given  to  those  whom  we  admit  to  our 
"  examinations,  but  if  you  as  an  independent  college 
"  choose  to  give  other  teaching,  that  is  your  concern." 

16.860.  You  think  the  two  things  are  quite  com- 
patible ? — Yes. 

16.861.  The  colleges  retain  their  absolute  freedom, 
and  the  University  for  its  purposes  only  takes  so  much 
as  it  considers  useful  for  its  purposes.  That  is  the 
practical  solution  ? — I  do. 

16.862.  The  University  will  be  responsible  for  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  all  the  Faculties  in  London  and  for 
guidance  to  students  ? — Yes,  as  I  said  to  the  Chairman, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  business  of  the  University  is  to 
see  that  there  shall  be  in  London  the  best  attainable 
teaching  in  all  subjects  for  the  man  who  wants  to  have 
it,  and  naturally  enough  the  man  who  wants  the  teach- 
ing will  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  University,  and 
there  he  will  find  that  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
stitutions connected  with  the  University  he  can  obtain 
the  teaching. 

16.863.  The  main  function  of  the  new  University 
is  not  to  control  teaching  indirectly  by  means  of  a 
syllabus  and  of  examinations,  but  to  assume  direct 
responsibility  for  the  teaching  itself  ? — Yes. 

16.864.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  systems  ? — Certainry. 

16.865.  The  old  system  comes  to  this :  "  We  will 
"  examine  you ;  we  do  not  care  where  vou  were 
"  taught."  The  new  system  will  be,  "  We  accept 
"  responsibility  for  your  training  as  well  as  for  your 
examination  for  the  men  who  teach  "  ? — Yes  ;  the 
University  guarantees  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

16.866.  And  this  is  compatible  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  the  teachers  ? — In  what  sense  do  you  mean 

"  the  utmost  freedom  "  ? 

16.867.  The  teacher  should  not  be  hampered  in 
any  way  by  the  University  in  his  methods.  If 
the  University  gets  an  eminent  man  to  leach,  he 
must  be  left  to  do  it  in  his  own  way  very  much  ? — 
Very  much  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  some  small  particular 
corner  of  the  subject  which  happens  to  take  his  own 
fancy.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  University 
has  a  right  to  some  amount  of  oversight. 

16.868.  Oversight,  certainly,  but  not  the  right,  for 
instance,  to  prescribe  books ;  he  would  be  left  to 
choose  his  own  method  of  teaching  ? — If  he  is  a  man 
of  eminence  he  must  be  left  to  choose  his  own  method, 
but  not  without  some  measure  of  such  oversight  as 
just  referred  to. 

16.869.  The  greater  the  variety  of  methods  the 
better  ? — Yes. 

16.870.  Then  the  difficulty,  of  course,  which  the 
new  University  will  have  to  deal  with  in  arranging 
with  the  professional  bodies  will  be  this,  that  the 
University  will  not  be  under  their  control,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  professional  bodies  will  have  a  right  to 
find  in  the  University  all  the  education  they  want  for 
their  professional  purposes  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  would 
be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 

16.871.  Are  you  aware  of  the  solution  arrived  at 
in  Scotland  in  the  case  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  ? 
—  No,  it  is  not  in  my  mind. 

16.872.  Writers  to  the  Signet  oblige  their  students 
to  "  produce  certificates  of  his  having  attended  at  the 
"  University  at  least  two  separate  whiter  sessions,  four 
"  courses  of  law  classes  in  a  Scottish  University,viz.,one 
"  of  Civil  Law,  one  of  Scots  Law,  one  of  Conveyancing, 
"  and  a  second  course  of  any  one  of  these  ;  and  of 
"  his  having  taken  part  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
"  ordinary  examinations  in  each  of  the  said  classes, 
"  unless  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  professors." 
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examination  of  their  own.    What  do  you  think  of  this  

solution  ? — If  the  University  does  not  provide  in  its 
examination  for  all  that  they  want  to  examine  the 
students  upon,  that  would  be  so  ;  but  I  do  not  at  all 
see  why  the  University  could  not  provide  sufficient 
examination  to  entitle  them  to  admit  him  without  any 
further  examination.  I  suppose  it  means  that,  with 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet  corresponding  to  solicitors 
in  this  country,  there  are  certain  things,  matters  of 
practical  concern  to  them,  which  the  University  exa- 
mination would  naturally  not  cover,  in  which  they 
think  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  competence  of  the 
candidate.    That  would  be  very  reasonable,  no  doubt. 

16.873.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — No. 

16.874.  Now  with  regard  to  law  schools.  The 
Americans  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
system  of  legal  education  requires  considerable  reform, 
more  scientific  teaching,  and  more  teaching  of  prin- 
ciples. When  you  say  the  Americans  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  may  I  ask  to  whom  in  particular  you 
refer  ? 

16.875.  I  refer  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Legal 
Education,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  representative 
body  ? — The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation ? 

16.876.  Yes.  Would  you  call  that  a  representative 
body  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  a  body  entitled  to 
respect. 

16.877.  I  find  that  one  of  their  most  apt  quotations 
is  a  quotation  which  they  derive  front  Ihering.  I  will 
read  it,  and  venture  to  ask  whether  your  view  would 
correspond  to  that:  — "  The  scientific  completeness  of 
"  the  Roman  Law,  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  its  value 
"  at  the  present  day,  depend  on  the  fact  that  it  has 
"  gone  through  the  schools  (meaning  by  this,  as  pre- 
"  viously  set  out  at  length,  that  it  has  been  from  the 
"  sixteenth  century  employed  in  forms  adapted  for 
"  instruction  in  the  schools).  How  greatly  even  its 
"  practical  use  has  been  facilitated  by  this  anyone 
"  may  convince  himself  who  compares  the  English 
"  lawyer  with  the  continental.  The  latter,  in  a  com- 
"  paratively  brief  University  course  of  jurisprudence, 
"  obtains  a  firm  mastery  of  the  entire  law  ;  the  Eng- 
"  lish  lawyers  are  specialists  ;  not  one  is  able  to  grasp 
"  the  whole  system.  The  reason  is  that  the  Roman 
"  Law  has  gone  through  the  schools  ;  the  English  has 
"  not.  It  is  now  making  the  first  essays  to  do  so, 
"  and  English  jurisprudence  has  yet  labour  without 
"  end  before  it  to  raise  its  science  to  the  level  in  this 
"  respect  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  the  continental 
"  systems  that  have  grown  out  of  it.  The  law  school 
"  demands  its  price  of  natural  life"  ? — I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement,  but  1  should 
attach  a  good  many  qualifications  to  parts  of  it. 

16.878.  To  which  parts  ?— I  do  not  think  the  codi- 
fication has  improved  them  abroad  at  all.  I  think  the 
Roman  Law  was  better  uncodified,  on  the  whole.  I 
think  the  laws  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  other 
States  whose  law  has  been  codified  were  probably 
more  satisfactory  in  point  of  substance,  though  less 
accessible  in  point  of  form,  before  they  were  codified. 

16.879.  What  I  mean  is  that  when  he  speaks  of 
not  being  able  to  grasp  the  whole  system,  it  is  more 
easy  to  grasp  the  whole  system  when  it  is  codified  ? — ■ 
I  should  rather  agree  with  the  point  that  Ihering  him- 
self puts  there,  that  practical  teaching  has  in  a  sense 
codified  it.  That  is  to  say,  teaching  has  brought 
it  into  a  compendious  and  systematic  form.  But 
I  think  a  great  deal  must  be  allowed  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  Law  itself.  The  old  Roman 
Law  was,  and  the  modern  Roman  Law  is,  a  system 
which  better  lends  itself  to  compendious  and  sys- 
tematic treatment  than  the  English  law  does.  The 
Germans  had  an  advantage  there.  But  Ihering  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  way  in  which  jurists  and 
teachers  have  dealt  with  the  Roman  Law,  and  the 
number  of  manuals,  sometimes  founded  on  lectures 
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for  all,  I  think  the  English  law  is  superior  in  flexibility, 
variety,  and  subtlety  to  the  modern  Roman  Law  in  any 
country  where  Roman  Law  prevails.  Still  it  is  true 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  learn  the  modern  Roman  Law 
than  the  English  law.  I  do  not  think  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  best  books  for  students  are  nearly  always 
written  by  teachers,  because  the  teacher  is  the  man 
who  knows  best  in  what  way  he  must  frame  and 
digest  the  subject  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
the  learner's  mind.  One  of  the  reasons  for  wishing 
a  good  law  school  is  that  we  should  produce  a  better 
crop  of  text-books. 

16.880.  Do  you  think  the  teacher  should  be  a  man 
not  in  practice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  University  ? — I  think  he  should,  as 
a  rule,  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  teaching, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  professor  of  English  and  even  of 
Roman  law  that  he  should  have  had  some  experience 
of  practice.  I  think  it  gives  a  concreteness,  a  power 
of  illustration,  and  a  sense  of  the  actual  way  in  which 
the  system  works.  I  should  not  like  to  fappoint  any 
man  a  professor  of  English  Law  who  had  not  seen 
something  of  actual  work.  Judge  Story's  admirable 
treatises  were  delivered  as  lectures  while  he  was  a 
judge  in  full  work. 

16.881.  Perhaps  you  would  concur  in  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  American  Committee  have  come,  that  it 
wants  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements.  For  instance, 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  International  Law  and 
Constitutional  Law  might  very  well  be  non-profes- 
sional ? — I  do  not  think  a  man  for  International  Law 
need  have  had  much  practice. 

16.882.  You  would  not  exclude  a  man  who  was  in 
practice  ? — Certainly  not,  for  a  subject  like  Inter- 
national Law.  Take  even  Roman  Law,  which  is  not 
a  practical  system  among  us  in  England  :  I  am  sure 
that  a  man  can  teach  Roman  Law  incomparably  better 
for  having  had  some  practice. 

16.883.  You  would  not  make  it  a  rule  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  in  practice  ? — No.  I  agree  that  he 
ought  not,  except  in  special  instances,  to  be  in  prac- 
tice at  the  time.  I  do  not  think  he  can  give,  as  a 
rule,  quite  sufficient  attention,  in  fact  the  whole  of  his 
mind,  to  teaching  work  if  he  is  carrying  on  practice. 

16.884.  Perhaps  the  most  desirable  thing  would  be 
to  get  a  man  who  had  had  practice,  and  then  wished 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  years  to  teaching  ? — Yes. 
You  might  have  an  occasional  course  from  a  man  in 
practice,  but  a  man  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  and 
weight  of  legal  teaching  ought  to  be  a  man  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  who  can  give  his  whole  time 
and  thought  to  it. 

16.885.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  professor  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  the  branches  of  law 
which  he  wants  to  introduce.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  the  programme.  A  thorough  course 
of  History  of  Roman  Law  and  Roman  institutions  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  For  the  purposes  of  the  practical  Eng- 
lish lawyerl  should  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance 
to  the  History  of  Roman  Law  and  Roman  institutions 
as  I  should  to  dealing  with  Roman  Law  as  a  concrete 
system.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  on  general 
grounds,  that  an  English  lawyer  should  know  Roman 
Law  and  the  history  of  Roman  Law,  but  I  think  the 
working  of  the  thing  as  an  actual  concrete  system 
applied  to  actual  cases  is  still  more  important. 

16.886.  The  history  of  English  private  law  ? — Yes  ; 
unfortunately  there  is  no  book  on  the  subject,  or,  at 
any  rate,  no  satisfactory  book  on  the  subject.  There 
are  good  books  on  particular  branches  of  the  subject, 
like  Mr.  Digby's  book  on  Real  Property,  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  book  for  the  whole  of  it. 

16.887.  Then  the  professor  says  he  encourages 
every  student  to  take  a  course  on  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Roman  Law  and  the  History  and  Prin- 


ciples of  English  Law.    Would  you  do  the  same  ?  

I  should  encourage  them  to  take  it,  but  I  should  not 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non. 

16.888.  A  course  which  he  says  has  proved 
attractive  is  one  on  Comparative  Jurisprudence  ? — 
Yes,  that  might  be  made  interesting  and  instructive. 

16.889.  English  Constitutional  Law  and  History? 
— Yes. 

16.890.  Public  International  Law  and  Private 
International  Law  ? — Private  International  Law  is 
really  a  branch  of  English  law.  It  is  a  difficult 
branch ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  exaggerated 
importance  has  been  attached  to  it,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
a  difficult  subject,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps  it 
deserves  to  be  lectured  upon. 

16.891.  Then  a  subject  which  in  France  would  be 
of  the  first  importance  is  the  subject  of  Administra- 
tive law.  Would  you  say  it  is  of  equal  importance 
here  ? — No,  it  is  not  of  equal  importance  here,  but  it 
seems  a  pity  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  it  at  all  in 
England. 

16.892.  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  develop- 
ment ? — It  would,  but  we  are  creating  the  conditions 
for  the  development  now.  You  see  we  are  recreating 
by  legislation  a  system  of  local  institutions  in  England. 

16.893.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure? — Yes,  it  is 
a  comparatively  small  subject. 

16.894.  According  to  Professor  Emmott  the  present 
day  law  ought  to  be  crystallized  as  far  as  possible 
round  three  centres.  He  says,  "I  think  one  topic 
"  ought  to  be  the  law  of  real  and  personal  property 
"  as  at  present  existing,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
"  of  conveyancing."  Then  he  adds  : — "  I  think  there 
"  ought  to  be  another  professor  who  would  deal 
"  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  principles  of 
"  Equity,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
"  and  the  practice  of  the  Equity  Courts.  In  this 
"  country  it  would  be  the  procedure  of  the  Chancery 
"  Division ;  we  in  the  United  States  have  a  number 
"  of  courts  still  existing  which  are  somewhat 
"  anomalous,  but  which  one  might  group  under  the 
"  collective  name  of  Equity  Courts.  They  are 
"  courts  which  administer  equity  in  some  shape  or 
"  other.  Then  I  would  have  a  professor  who  was 
"  charged  with  the  work  of  teaching  Common  Law 
"  as  it  at  present  exists,  including  not  only  such 
"  subjects  as  Torts  and  Contracts,  but  also  such 
"  subjects  as  the  Law  of  Domestic  Relation,  Guardian 
"  and  Ward,  Parent  and  Child,  and  so  on.  And  I 
"  should  think  that  the  same  man  whose  special 
"  work  it  was  to  deal  with  the  Common  Law  might 
"  also  be  fairly  charged  with  the  work  of  teaching 
"  Common  Law  procedure.  Those,  it  seems  to  me, 
"  are  the  three  great  branches  of  existing  law, 'first, 
"  the  law  of  real  and  personal  property  and  theory 
"  and  practice  of  conveyancing ;  secondly,  the  growth 
"  and  extension  of  the  principles  of  Equity,  and  the 
"  procedure  of  the  Equity  Courts ;  thirdly,  the 
"  principles  of  the  Common  Law  and  the  subject  of 
"  Common  Law  Procedure "  ? — I  do  not  care  for 
those  three  centres  particularly.  I  think  he  might 
easily  suggest  a  better  distribution. 

16.895.  You  would  not  adopt  it? — No,  I  would 
not  adopt  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  tie  a 
man  down  to  any  particular  branch.  I  should  appoint 
professors  of  the  Legal  Faculty,  and  I  should  merely 
then  secure  that  there  was  always  instruction  going 
on  in  all  the  main  departments  of  English  law,  but 
I  would  not  tie  a  man  down  ,to  lecture  all  his  life  on 
conttacts,  and  another  man  to  lecture  on  conveyancing. 
I  think  a  man  would  lecture  better  on  contracts  if  he 
sometimes  lectured  on  torts,  or  something  else.  No- 
thing whatever  is  gained  by  subdividing  subjects  to 
that  extent. 

16.896.  Then  I  understand  that  with  regard  to 
degrees,  you  would  open  dp  many  avenues.  The 
degree  LL.B.  would  mean  different  things ;  it  would 
mean  one  thing  for  a  man  entering  on  the  career  of  a 
lawyer,  and  it  would  mean  another  thing  for  a  man 
entering  for  the  Civil  Service? — You  might  have 
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several  avenues  to  the  degree  if  you  think  the  degree 
is  of  importance.  The  really  important  thing  is  the 
teaching.  It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
decrees  have  done  more  harm  to  the  Universities  than 
anything  else,  except  perhaps  the  mismanagement  of 
endowments.  Degrees  and  ill-managed  endowments 
have  been  the  two  banes  of  Universities. 

16.897.  Still  you  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
the  new  University  must  confer  degrees  and  will  have 
to  accept  endowments  ? — I  think  that  at  present,  the 
predominance  the  degree  has  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
education,  and  also  to  some  extent  a  fraud  upon  the 
public.  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  purely  professional 
degrees,  such  as  those  of  medicine.  They  stand  on  a 
different  footing. 

16.898.  But  you  do  not  object  to  a  degree  given  to 
those  who  have  qualified  for  it  by  giving  evidence  that 
that  they  have  derived  benefit  from  their  University 
course  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  an  examination  to  test  the 
teaching  is  very  desirable.  No  doubt,  if  it  is  thought 
that  that  should  take  the  form  of  enabling  a  man  to 
write  some  letters  after  his  name,  perhaps  it  may  be 
kept  within  bounds  so  as  to  do  no  great  harm,  but  at 
present  I  think  our  degree  system  at  most  of  the 
Universities,  even  as  of  late  years  reformed,  does 
rather  more  harm  than  good. 

16.899.  The  only  difference  is  that  you  would  have 
examinations  without  giving  degrees  ? — I  would  have 
examinations,  but  I  do  not  even  care  so  much  about 
examinations,  I  care  about  the  teaching.  I  think  if 
the  teaching  is  thoroughly  good,  stimulating,  and 
profitable,  it  will  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  neither 
degrees  nor  examinations  will  be  necessary.  I  do  not 
wish  to  object  to  the  examination,  but  it  is,  in  the 
view  I  seek  to  present,  quite  a  secondary  affair. 

16.900.  Do  you  take  the  view  the  Germans  take, 
that  for  scientific  purposes  one  examination  at  the  end 
is  sufficient  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Some- 
times it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  But  that  is  not  the  only  plan. 
In  many  Universities  they  have  a  different  scheme. 
They  give  certificates  as  the  result  of  a  number  of 
examinations  passed  every  year  in  a  number  of 
subjects  actually  taught,  and  the  man  who  produces 
a  certain  number  of  these  gets  his  degree.  There  is 
no  one  tremendous  effort  such  as  is  made  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  the  man  accumulates  his  certifi- 
cates and  attains  the  degree  thereby. 

16.901.  You  would  give  a  degree  as  the  result  of 
a  series  of  examinations  on  different  subjects  ? — I 
would  try  that  as  an  experiment.  Education  like  some 
other  things  is  an  experimental  science.  I  should  try 
a  number  of  experiments  to  see  which  answered  best. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  system,  and  also  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  American  system.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  I  am  convinced  that  one  system  of  Uni- 
versity is  best,  any  more  than  I  would  say  that  one 
system  of  government  is  best  for  all  countries. 

16.902.  Would  you  leave  the  student  free  to  choose 
which  lectures  he  would  attend  ? — If  you  do  give 
a  degree  you  are  entitled  to  prescribe  the  course 
or  courses  for  it,  probably  a  variety  of  courses.  But 
apart  from  that,  if  a  man  did  not  seek  the  degree,  I 
would  give  him  absolute  freedom  in  attending  any 
lectures  he  pleased. 

16.903.  Would  you  have  an  entrance  examination 
as  a  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  lowering  the 
education  by  admitting  students  who  had  not  been 
well  prepared  ? — Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
I  am  really  not  quite  sure  that  I  would.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against  entrance  exami- 
nations. I  am  not  sure  that  the  evil  of  shutting  out 
the  man  of  ability  and  industry  who  has  not  been 
able  to  acquire  certain  parts  of  the  preliminary  train- 
ing is  not  a  considerable  argument  against  having  an 
entrance  examination  for  lectures. 

16.904.  What  I  meant  was  that  you  would  not  give 
any  lectures  of  a  more  rudimentary  character  which 
would  trench  upon  the  domain  of  the  University  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 


16.905.  {Professor  Sidgrivick.)  If  I  understand  you      The  Right 
rightly,  your  view  with  regard  to  the  examination  for  Hon- J-  Bryce, 
the  degree  is  this;  assuming,  as  I  am  afraid  we  must   I>CL<  M.P. 
assume,  that  for  some  time  to  come  a  University  in    8  j)ec  1892 

London  would  have  to  give  degrees,  you  think  the  

examinations,  if  I  may  say  so,  should  be  the  servant 

rather  than  the  master  of  the  teaching  ? — Yes.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  take  this  opportunity  of  qualifying 
what  I  said  in  answer  to  Lord  Reay  about  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  either  degrees  or  endowments 
are  bad  things  in  themselves,  but  I  should  say  that  it 
is  the  undue  reliance  on  them  and  the  abuse  of  them 
which  have  produced  great  evils.  Both  degrees  and 
endowments  if  you  use  them  rightly  may  be  very 
valuable,  and  I  think  I  should  adopt  your  phrase  that 
examination  may  be  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 

16.906.  You  think  the  University  should  give  the 
one  and  receive  the  other — give  the  degree  and 
receive  the  endowment  ? — I  would  try  to  get  the 
endowment  by  all  means,  if  we  can,  in  the  hope  that, 
having  profited  by  past  experience,  we  should  make  a 
good  use  of  it. 

16.907.  If  I  understand  you,  you  think,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  teachers  should  largely  coutrol  and  take 
part  in  the  examination,  in  order  that  it  may  follow 
the  teaching ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  should 
be  an  external  element  in  the  examination  to  prevent 
any  caprice  in  the  line  taken  ? — Precisely. 

16.908.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  University 
students  who  receive  a  degree  in  Law  should  have 
taken  a  previous  course  in  Arts,  or  that  the  law 
training  should  come  almost  immediately  after  the 
school  course  ? — I  should  prefer  that  they  had  taken  a 
degree  in  Arts.  'That  is  our  rule  at  Oxford.  At 
Cambridge,  at  present,  is  it  not  the  case  that,  if  they 
have  not  taken  a  degree  in  Arts,  they  must  have  passed 
some  examination  in  Arts  ? 

16.909.  I  have  to  admit  that  in  Cambridge,  though 
we  give  the  students  a  degree  in  Arts,  yet,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  their  time  they  are  studying  law. 
You  do  not  in  Oxford  adopt  that  practice  ? — We  do 
not  go  so  far  as  that  at  Oxford  We  have  approxi- 
mated to  it,  but  we  have  not  got  so  far  as  Cambridge. 

16.910.  You  would  prefer  a  previous  course  in 
Arts,  but  you  would  not  impose  it  r — I  should  prefer 
it  in  any  case.  All  I  mean  is  I  would  not  exclude  a 
man  from  listening  to  the  law  lectures  because  he  had 
not  taken  a  degree  in  Arts.  I  would  admit  him 
whether  he  had  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  or  not.  But  I 
can  quite  believe  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  a 
condition  for  going  in  for  a  Law  degree  that  a  man 
should  have  an  Arts  degree.  I  think  that  is  the 
practice  at  the  present  University  of  London. 

16.911.  You  think  the  Inns  of  Court  should  still 
retain  the  power  of  admitting  a  man  to  professional 
work  ? — Would  you  like  to  see  the  institution  of 
certificates  that  would  show  that  he  had  gone  through 
a  particular  course  of  study  which  might  be  accepted 
by  the  Inns  of  Court,  though  it  might  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  degree  ? — That  would  be  a  matter 
to  be  arranged  with  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem. 

16.912.  How  far  do  you  think  the  University  Law 
Faculty  should  undertake  the  whole  of  the  teaching 
which  in  your  view  should  precede  the  seeing  of 
papers  in  Chambers  ?  Or  do  you  think  it  desirable 
that  any  particular  professional  part  of  the  teaching 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Inns  of  Court? — I  should 
think  that  everything  might  pex'fectly  well  be  done 
by  the  University  Law  Faculty  up  to  the  time  when 
a  man  actually  goes  into  Chambers.  I  see  no  occasion 
for  any  intermediate  lecturing  system. 

16.913.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  pre- 
paration in  Chambers  is  costly,  and  I  understand  that 
it  is  not  insisted  upon  by  the  Inns  of  Court  in  giving 
admission  to  the  Faculties  ? — I  believe  it  is  now  not 
insisted  upon,  but  I  think  it  was  at  one  time. 

16.914.  How  far  should  you  conceive  that  a  system 
of  teaching  like  the  one  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  American  Bar  Committee  would  supply  the  place 
of  preparation  in  Chambers,  or  reduce  the  need  of  it  ? — 
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The  Right     \  think  it  might  go  a  good  way,  I  do  not  at  all  deny 

[)""  L  ^Mp'  *^at  ^ou  mi§nt  nave  a  sort  °^  Citation  Chamber  work 
"'    '  "  conducted  in  a  University,  which  would  go  a  pretty 

8  Dec.  Iu92.    l°ng  way  towards  doing  the  same  thing  which  now  is 

.  done  in  Chambers.   The  Moot  Court  used  to  be  found 

very  useful  in  America. 

16,915.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
school  of  law  forming  a  branch  of  the  University, 
instead  of  being  an  independent  school  ? — I  think  so. 
In  the  first  place  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
being  merely  for  those  who  are  going  to  follow  the 
profession,  but  as  a  branch  of  study  which  some  people 
might  be  interested  in,  though  they  were  not  going 
into  the  profession.  Tn  the  next  place,  I  think  its 
horizon  would  be  a  little  wider  ;  its  methods  a  little 
more  philosophic,  and  its  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  somewhat  more  large  and  liberal  if  it  were 
connected  with  the  University. 

1(5,916.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  classes  for  those 
who  are  preparing  to  be  barristers,  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  be  solicitors,  and  for  those  who  are  not 
preparing  for  either,  but  who  are  preparing  for  other 
careers,  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  teachers 
pursuing  the  same  methods  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course 
they  might  not  all  want  to  go  to  so  many  courses,  or, 
if  you  had  an  honour  course  they  might  not  all  want 
to  go  in  for  honours.  I  should  go  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  lectures  were  always  to  be  addressed  to 
the  best  men,  and  the  men  who  wished  to  go  in  for 
the  most  complete  instruction,  and  the  others  must  try 
to  get  up  to  the  same  level. 

16.917.  Do  you  know  what  the  class  of  students  is, 
or  what  are  the  various  components  of  the  class  who 
attend  the  Ecole  Libre  ? — To  a  considerable  extent 
they  are  those  who  are  going  in  for  the  public  services, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  public  departments  give  a 
certain  advantage  or  recognition  to  those  who  have 
taken  classes  at  the  Ecole  Libre.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  take  that  as  certain  from  me,  but  I  believe  there  is 
a  recognition  given.  The  students  are  composed 
mainly  of  the  classes  I  have  mentioned,  but  there  are 
a  good  many  others  who  are  attracted  to  the  institution  ; 
for  instance,  young  journalists,  who  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  some  form  of  public  life.  I  have  seen  some 
students  of  the  Ecole  Libre  who  have  come  here 
usuallv  to  study  English  institutions,  or  some  branch 
of  administration.  Others,  I  happen  to  know,  go  for 
similar  purposes  to  America.  They  are  generally  very 
bright  and  intelligent  fellows,  who  have  a  considerable 
outlook  over  the  whole  field  of  comparative  legislation 
and  constitutional  law  ;  and  I  think  a  good  many  of 
them  are  not  going  into  the  branches  of  public  service, 
but  are  merely  pursuing  their  own  studies,  intending 
to  turn  their  knowledge  to  use  in  some  other  way. 

16.918.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity in  London  should  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
course  of  the  Ecole  Libre,  the  subjects  would  entirely 
belong  to  the  Law  Faculty,  or  should  there  be  some 
combination  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Arts  ? — 
They  would  certainly  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
Law  Faculty.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  programme 
of  the  Ecole  Libre  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to 
the  Law  Faculty.  I  rather  mention  them  as  subjects 
which  might  in  certain  aspects  be  thought  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Law  Faculty.  Political  Economy 
has  a  side  turned  towards  law,  because  it  is  the  basis  of 
legislation,  but  its  other  side  is  turned  away  from  law. 

16.919.  You  would  not  desire  to  throw  the  manage- 
ment of  the  teaching  and  the  examination  in  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  Ecole  Libre  entirely  into 
hands  of  the  Law  Faculty  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

16.920.  It  would  have  to  be  managed  by  some 
board  or  other,  but  in  your  opinion  it  should  not  be 
by  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  ? — No,  I  think  some 
of  these  subjects,  such  as  political  economy,  for 
instance,  would  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

16.921.  Suppose  it  should  be  found  difficult  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  Inns  of  Court  satisfactory  to 
those  bodies,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  still 
to  institute  a  Law  Faculty,  and  endeavour  to  compete 


with  the  teaching  provided  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  wait  and  leave  the  question  open 
in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  opinion  might  be  pro- 
duced upon  those  bodies  ? — Yes,  only  I  should  take 
active  steps  to  bring  about  that  change  of  opinion. 

16.922.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  In  medicine,  of 
course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
technical  studies  and  what  are  called  scientific  studies, 
and  I  judge  from  what  you  have  said  that  there  is 
really  no  difficulty  as  regards  legal  education  in 
making  the  same  kind  of  distinction.  Is  there  a 
difficulty  in  Law  in  making  a  distinction  between 
technical  studies  and  the  knowledge  preparatory  to 
technical  studies  ? — I  think  in  practice  there  is  no  great 
difference.  Of  course,  to  some  extent  they  shade  off 
into  one  another. 

16.923.  And  under  present  circumstances  you  do 
not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  new  University 
should  profess  to  attempt  any  teaching  or  examination 
in  technical  subjects? — Yes,  I  should  say  certainly 
that  it  should  examine  and  teach  in  technical  law. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  I  do  not  think  it  could 
(except  to  some  extent,  in  the  way  suggested  by 
Professor  Sidgwick)  undertake  to  give  a  man  every- 
thing that  he  would  require  in  order  to  be  at  once 
competent  to  enter  into  practice.  A  man  would  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with  papers  and 
the  concrete  cases  presented  in  Chambers  before  he 
would  be  fit  to  undertake  a  case  on  his  own  account. 
But,  apart  from  that  practical  experience,  the  Univer- 
sity might  give  him  technical  education. 

16.924.  It  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  degree  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.925.  I  think  you  meant  ys  to  understand  that 
you  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  curriculum  of 
study  for  Law  should  blend  with  the  curriculum  of 
study  for  the  degree  in  Arts  ? — No,  I  think  you  had 
better  keep  it  a  distinct  curriculum. 

16.926.  And  you  think  the  curriculum  of  study  for 
law  should  be  framed  with  a  view  to  professional 
purposes,  but  not  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  qualifying 
sludy  ? — As  a  system  of  professional  study  qualifying, 
so  far  as  regards  the  fitting  a  man  to  practise,  but  not 
necessarily  qualifying  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  That 
is  vested  in  the  Inns  of  Court  now,  and  I  would  not 
disturb  that  arrangement. 

16.927.  Would  it  not  be  possible  so  to  arrange 
a  course  of  preparatory  study  tor  the  legal  profession 
that  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary 
University  education  ? — You  might,  perhaps,  but  then 
you  would  have  to  take  in  a  good  many  other  subjects. 
I  should  not  like  to  give  a  man  an  Arts  degree  merely 
for  the  professional  and  legal  studies.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  would  give  him  all  that  a  University  ought 
to  give  for  the  general  enlargement  and  training  of  his 
mind. 

16.928.  Do  you  see  the  possibility  of  giving  an  Arts 
degree  which  would  include  the  subjects  of  special 
importance  to  the  lawyer,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  serve  to  him  as  a  suitable  educational  training  ? 
— Such,  for  instant,  as  a  certain  measure  of  history, 
political  economy  and  logic. 

16.929.  Yes? — I  think  you  might  very  well  have, 
in  fact,  you  must  necessarily  have,  in  the  Arts  course, 
a  certain  number  of  subjects  of  that  nature. 

16.930.  The  serious  difficulty  in  the  other  direction 
seems  to  be  that  of  time.  I  should  like  to  ask  how 
many  years  a  legal  student  could  be  expected  to  devote 
to  his  University  preparation  ? — Do  you  mean  to  his 
purely  legal  studies,  or  to  his  general  preparation  ? 

16.931.  To  his  general  and  legal  together.  I  mean 
the  scientific  part  ? — I  suppose,  taking  it  practically, 
we  should  say  in  England  that  from  four  to  five  years 
would  be  sufficient.  In  America,  as  a  rule,  their  Uni- 
versity course  is  four  years,  and  their  law  school  course 
two  years,  sometimes  even  three,  I  should  say  that 
on  an  average  they  give  them  six  to  seven  years  there. 
They  enter  college  about  17  to  18,  and  they  begin 
practice  at  about  24.  That  does  not  vary  very  much 
from  our  Oxford  system.  At  Oxford,  as  a  rule,  the 
man  who  reads  for  honours  takes  four  years  to  do  it ; 
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then  be  comes  up,  and  he  is  two  or  three  years  before 
he  is  called  to  the  Bar. 

16.932.  You  do  not  think  that  is  longer  than  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  men  would  be  able  to  give  ? 

 They  do  give  it  now.    Of  course  more  would  come 

if  you  shortened  the  time,  no  doubt.  My  remedy  for 
that  would  be  to  bring  the  men  up  younger.  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  that  the  men  do  not  come  up  till  19. 
I  think  they  ought  to  come  up  at  17,  some  even  at  16. 

16.933.  That  is  the  best  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  ? — Yes ;  the  late  age  is  a  great  misfortune  in 
other  ways  also. 

16.934.  With  reference  to  ulterior  studies — what 
are  often  called  mature  studies — studies  with  a  view  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  do  you  think  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  could  be  done  by  the 
University  without  creating  any  new  machinery  for 
the  purpose? — Do  you  mean  by  the  existing  Uni- 
versity of  London  ? 

16.935.  Yes.  Would  all  that  is  necessary  be 
accomplished  by  merely  the  appointment  of  professors 
perhaps  in  special  subjects.  Do  we  possess  sufficient 
materials  and  sufficient  apparatus  in  London  in  the 
way  of  libraries  and  other  subsidiary  means  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pursue  the  higher  studies 
relating  to  law  ?  —I  should  think  hardly,  of  course  the 
first  question  would  be  one  of  buildings.  There  are 
no  satisfactory  lecture  rooms  at  present  in  which 
you  could  carry  on  legal  studies.  T  always  thought  it 
was  a  great  pity  that  Sergeants  Inn,  when  it  was 
dissolved  and  the  buildings  disposed  of,  was  not  taken 
for  that  purpose.  At  present  the  lecture  halls  and  the 
rooms  are  not  very  convenient,  though  they  are  fine 
rooms.  I  should  think  a  central  lecture  room  would 
be  very  desirable.  Then  there  ought  to  be  a  central 
law  library.  At  present  students  have  to  go  to  the 
library  of  their  own  Inn  of  Court.  These  libraries 
are  not  in  some  respects  well  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  academical  study,  though  they  are  convenient  for 
professional  men.  They  arc  not  so  convenient  as  a 
central  law  library  would  be.  I'or  the  study  of  history 
I  think  something  else  than  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  would  be  needed.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  that  the  University  should  have,  a  good 
historical  library  there  in  which  men  could  work.  It" 
you  were  to  appoint  a  number  of  professors  irrespective 
of  those  in  the  existing  institutions,  who  were  only 
professors  in  the  University',  you  would  have  to  provide 
lecture  rooms  for  them,  and  you  would  know  better 
than  I  could  tell  you  whether  additional  laboratories, 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical,  would  be  obtained. 
South  Kensington,  I  suppose,  does  not  provide  all  that 
is  wanted. 

16.936.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  question  only  with 
regard  to  legal  studies.  We  recognise  that  laboratories 
would  be  required  for  other  studies,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  as  regards  legal  studies,  any  expenditure, 
excepting  the  provision  of  lecture  rooms  and  libraries, 
would  be  necessary  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

16.937.  And  particularly  whether  the  present  re- 
sources of  London  would  be  favourable  or  sufficient 
for  such  studies  ? — -I  do  not  know  where  you  would 
get  the  money  for  the  purpose  unless  from  the  Inns  of 
Court. 

16.938.  (Mr.  Amtie.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  with  regard  to  the  relation  you  contemplate 
as  likely  to  exist  between  the  professional  bodies  and 
the  law  school.  Do  you  contemplate  it  as  a  practical 
thing  that  any  laAV  school  should  be  founded  which  was 
not  in  conjunction  with  them,  or  that  any  law  school 
could  have  success  which  was  not  founded  in  con- 
junction with  them? — It  would  be  very  difficult,  no 
doubt,  for  it  to  make  its  way.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  impossible,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  and  it  would  be 
accomplished  at  a  great  waste  in  some  respects. 

16.939.  You  are  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the 
history  of  very  praiseworthy  attempts  of  that  kind  that 
have  been  made  so  long  as  50  or  60  years  ago,  and  the 
result  which  had  ensued  even  so  early  as  1846  ?— Yes. 

10.940.  You  are  aware  that  since  1846,  when  the 
Committee  on  this  subject  sat,  the  progress  has  been 
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rather  downwards  than  upwards  ? — I  am  not  sure      The  Right 
that  I  should  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as  that.  Hon.  J.  Bryce, 

16.941.  In  the  non-professional  schools? — Yes,  in  D.C.L.,M.P. 
the  non -professional  schools.    I  did  not  know  you       Dec  189-7 
were  referring  only  to  them,  I  should  think  that  was  '  ' 
so. 

16.942.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress,  though  it  has  not  been  so  satisfac- 
tory as  one  would  desire  in  the  professional  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

16.943.  Then  is  not  the  only  practical  way  of  solv- 
ing the  question  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
bodies  who  have  the  control  of  the  funds,  and  who 
have  the  clientele  who  would  very  largely  form  the 
audience  to  the  lectures  ?— It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

16.944.  For  that  purpose  of  course  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  them  a  very  considerable  weight  in 
the  body  to  which  they  would  contribute  practically 
the  whole  of  the  resources  in  this  branch  ? — Yes ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  one  does 
not  look  upon  them  as  persons  contributing  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  They  are  in  the  position  of  admi- 
nistrators of  funds — it  is  hard  to  define  exactly  what 
they  are,  but  they  are  quasi  public  funds. 

16.945.  Still,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  although  not  private  owners  of  their 
funds,  they  are  persons  who  would  naturally  have, 
and  with  respect  to  whom  other  people  would  think 
it  right  that  they  should  have,  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  a  school  founded  in  relation  to  their 
profession  ? — I  should  say  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
legal  profession  were  entitled  to  have  a  large  share 
and  a  large  control.  Of  course  I  mean  the  heads  of 
the  profession. 

16.946.  How  do  you  mean  "  leading  men  "  ? — I 
wish  to  distinguish  my  answer  from  admitting  that 
the  present  Inns  of  Court,  or  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  as  now  constituted,  is  the  only  body,  or  the 
only  constituted  body,  to  which  we  could  look  in  these 
matters. 

16.947.  What  other  bodies  would  you  suggest  ? — I 
can  imagine  the  legal  profession  being  better  repre- 
sented than  it  is  at  present  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education. 

16.948.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — That  would 
lead  me  into  points  of  detail.  I  am  only  saying  that 
at  the  present  moment  I  do  not  think  the  present 
system  is  the  best  I  can  imagine. 

16.949.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — I  should 
have  a  system  of  direct  election  or  direct  nomination 
of  members  of  the  Bar,  and  members  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  profession,  who  were  best  fitted  by 
their  own  attainments  to  direct  legal  studies. 

16.950.  Do  you  mean  what  I  may  call  a  popular 
election  ? — "Not  necessarily. 

16.951.  What  kind  of  election  would  you  suggest? 
— I  should  take  some  plan  which  would  secure  that 
the  best  men  who  would  accept  the  work  would  be 
placed  upon  the  governing  body. 

16.952.  What  plan  would  you  suggest  to  secure 
that  object  ? — I  think  that  probably  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  combine  a  certain  measure  of  nomination 
with  a  certain  number  of  members  selected  by  the 
profession. 

16.953.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  As  in  the  Medical 
Council  ? — Yes,  somewhat  as  in  the  Medical  Council. 

16.954.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  you  would  have  a  body 
nominated  as  to  part  by  whom — by  the  Crown  ? — 
That  would  depend  upon  the  constitution  you  gave 
the  University.  You  might  have  it  nominated  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University.  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
details  of  such  a  choice  as  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. I  will  only  repeat  that  in  answering  your  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  associating  the 
profession,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  present 
method  of  representing  the  profession  by  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised. 

16.955.  But,  whether  it  is  the  best  or  not,  supposing 
that  organisation  to  have  in  fact  the  power  over  the 
funds  required,  and  the  disposition  to  use  them  for 
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Hoii'jBn  ce  Cimcational  purposes,  in  that  event  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
D.C.L.  MP*  ■^■re  we  to  Pass  tnem  by,  and  wait  for  the  creation  of 

 !_         some  new  body  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  wait  for  them 

8  Dec.  1892.    to  come  in,  or  rather  see  to  it  that  they  do  come  in. 

 ■   16,956.  And  persuade  them  to  come  in  by  giving 

them  adequate  representation  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  University  ? — Some  representation  on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  University  in  general,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  special  authority  over  the  Faculty  and 
teachers  of  law. 

16.957.  You  would  give  them  both  ? — I  would  give 
them  a  larger  share  in  the  control  of  purely  legal 
studies  than  I  would  in  the  General  Council  or  the 
General  Senate  of  the  University. 

16.958.  Then  your  view  would  be  first  that  they 
should  contribute  some  element  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  University,  and,  secondly,  that  they  should  have 
some  peculiar  privileges  in  the  management  of  affairs 
relating  to  the  law  school  ? — Yes. 

16.959.  {Lord  Playfair.)  In  reference  to  your 
last  answers,  do  you  see  any  danger  in  large  profes- 
sional bodies  dominating  the  Senate  by  too  large  a 
representation  upon  it  ?  1  allude,  for  instance,  to  such 
as  the  medical  profession  ? — I  should  think  it  might 
be  a  real  danger.  Of  course,  if  there  were  other  pro- 
fessional bodies  outside  the  medical  one,  for  instance, 
they  would  to  some  extent  counterbalance  one  another. 
But  I  should  think  it  was  advisable  to  have  another 
element  which  was  uot  so  strictly  professional  upon 
the  governing  body. 

16.960.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  somewhat 
prevented  by  making  the  professions  powerful  in  their 
own  Faculties,  and  having  only  representation  by 
their  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Senate? — I  should 
think  that  might  be  a  very  good  way. 

16.961.  You  spoke  of  giving  the  Senate  a  large 
power  over  the  teaching  bodies.  Do  you  not  see 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  now  with  reference  to 
such  bodies  as  University  College  and  King's  College, 
which  are  automatic  in  their  government  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  endowment? — 1  do.  I  rather 
meant  to  convey  that  one's  duty  would  be  that, 
the  University  having  started  with  laying  down  a 
scheme  of  what  it  considered  to  be  the  teaching  it 
ought  to  provide,  the  terms  on  which  it  ought  to  give 
the  title  of  a  University  professor  to  any  teachers, 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  would  institute  examinations 
and  degrees,  it  should  then  require  its  subordinate 
colleges  to  conform  to  its  regulations  for  those  pur- 
poses, but  outside  those  purposes  if  it  thought 
necessary  it  could  leave  them  perfectly  free  I  should 
not  think  it  necessary  that  it  should  take  over  the  whole 
control  and  management  of  such  a  body  as  University 
College,  but  merely  that  it  should  turn  University 
College  to  account  so  far  as  it  cau  for  the  purpose  of 
the  University  scheme. 

16.962.  We  find  that  in  the  professions  which  are 
well  organised — take,  for  instance,  medicine,  the 
strongest  in  London — that  they  have  very  different 
views  as  to  the  value  of  degrees  from  the  views  which 
the  University  may  hold,  especially  the  London  Uui- 
versity, whose  medical  degree  is  a  very  high  one — 
higher  than  is  necessary  for  the  licentiates.  Take  a 
further  illustration  that  recently  the  examinations  in 
London  for  licensing  medical  men  may  be  assumed  to 
be  as  efficient  as  the  examinations  in  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities, the  Scotch  Universities  granting  degrees  and 
the  licensing  bodies  none.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
have  a  very  wholesome  effect  upou  a  University  to 
have  a  professional  Faculty  able  to  make  its  repre- 
sentation one  way  in  the  University,  and  the  Senate 
being  independent  enough  not  to  allow  it  to  place  its 
degrees  too  low  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  check  on  any  disposition  that  might  exist  on 
the  part  of  a  Faculty  to  lower  its  degree  unduly.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  that  danger  has  been  suggested. 

16.963.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  positively 
advantageous  that  the  Faculty  might  be  able  to  say  to 
the  University,  whatever  University  it  is  that  exists, 
the  Gresham,  or  the  single  University,  or  the  double 
University,  "You  are  not  supplying  the  number  of 


"  professional  men  that  are  required  absolutely  by  the 
"  country,  and  we  tell  you  what  are  the  conditions 
"  which  are  necessary  for  that  purpose."  Then  the 
Senate  should  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
those  views,  with  a  full  regard  also  to  no  too  great 
lowering  of  the  qualifications  ? — I  should  think  that 
would  be  so,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
General  Medical  Council  with  its  control  over  the 
University  examination  might  to  some  extent  correct 
any  danger  of  that  kind.  I  understand  that  it  inspects 
from  time  to  time  the  different  examinations  conducted 
by  the  different  licensing  bodies,  and  considers  the 
results  of  them,  and  finds  it  its  duty  to  bring  up  any 
that  are  a  little  lagging  behind. 

16.964.  But  the  power  of  the  Medical  Council  is 
that  the  examinations  shall  not  go  below  a  minimum  ; 
it  cannot  interfere  with  any  examinations  which  are 
at  a  maximum,  which  excludes  the  men  from  them  ? 
— Tn  that  case  I  suppose  they  consider  the  remedy  is 
ioy  the  men  to  go  to  some  other  examining  place. 

16.965.  Yes,  to  go  to  another  licensing  body.  But 
we  are  trying  to  see  whether  we  cannot  reconcile 
both — by  representation  of  the  Faculty  in  one  case, 
and  the  Senate  being  representative  but  independent 
of  too  much  professional  representation  upon  it,  in 
the  other? — Such  a  body  as  you  may  fairly  assume 
your  Senate  to  be  would  be  a  body  that  would  have  a 
good  deal  of  moral  weight  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  and 
would  be  able  to  correct  any  undue  tendency  in  the 
direction  you  indicate,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty. 

15.966.  And  the  profession  being  organised  into  a 
Faculty  would  have  a  useful  operation,  and  prevent 
too  high  a  scale  for  the  purposes  of  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  1  should  think  so,  certainly. 

16.967.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Germany  they  obtain 
that  in  another  way  by  the  State  going  to  the  Uni- 
versities in  Germany  and  joining  with  the  professors 
of  the  University,  the  State  looking  to  the  practical 
character  of  the  examination,  and  the  University  to 
the  scientific  ? — I  knew  that  the  State  co-operated  in 
Germany,  though  I  was  not  aware  of  the  precise  form. 
I  suppose  here  we  might  say  that  the  Medical  Council 
was  the  organ  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising the  profession. 

16.968.  Formerly  in  Germany  the  State's  examina- 
tion was  quite  independent  of  the  University.  That 
was  found  to  be  objectionable.  Now  the  State  exa- 
miners go  down  to  the  University  and  associate 
themselves  with  the  University  professors  by  seeing 
that  the  license  to  practise  is  both  scientific  and 
practical  ? — I  should  think  that  was  a  good  com- 
bination, and  ought  to  work  well. 

16.969.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  here  when  you 
began  to  give  your  evidence.  Before  I  came  in  I 
fancy  that  you  recommended  that  there  should  be 
various  kinds  of  Arts  degrees,  so  as  to  show  different 
professions  ? — I  think  there  should  be  various  kinds 
of  Arts  degree  so  as  to  suit  the  different  tastes  and 
talents  of  different  sorts  of  students,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  frame  the  Arts  degrees  with  special 
reference  to  professions,  because  the  theory  of  an  Arts 
degree  seems  to  me  rather  to  be  that  it  is  the  education 
which  is  needed  to  make  a  good  citizen,  and  train  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind  properly.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  rather  a  pity  to  draw  it  up  with  a  special 
view  to  such  professions.  But  I  should  think  naturally 
there  would  be  different  courses,  some  with  a  con- 
siderable scientific  element,  some  with  a  considerable 
literary  element,  which  would  be  respectively  followed 
by  those  who  were  going  to  take  a  scientific  or  literary 
career,  as  the  case  might  be. 

16.970.  Do  you  know  that  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Scotch  colleges,  that  there  should  be  adaptations  of 
different  training  for  those  who  are  goiug  to  different 
professions  in  after  life?  For  instance,  legal  men 
might  have  logic  and  political  economy  ? — Certainly, 
so  long  as  the  subjects  are  all  subjects  which 
legitimately  belong  to  general  education,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  harm  in  that ;  but  one  would  have 
always  to  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of  allowing  any 
essential  element  of  literary  education  to  slip  out. 
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16.971.  There  are  very  few  of  our  Universities  that 
give  any  degrees  not  in  Arts,  but  in  Art.  Do  you 
not  think  that  a  University  with  a  desire  for  large 
knowledge,  if  there  were  any  organisation  or  endow- 
ment, should  be  allowed  to  include  Art  as  a  Faculty  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  human  knowledge  ? — I  feel 
rather  a  distaste  to  multiplying  degrees,  or  to  giving 
them  very  much  importance,  except  so  far  as  regards 
the  case  of  medicine  where  you  must  have  an  examina- 
tion in  order  to  test  a  mans  fitness  to  enter  a  practical 
profession  where  the  lives  of  men  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  skill.  I  think  when  you  begin  to 
multiply  examinations  you  develop  cram.  I  do  uot 
think  a  degree  in  letters,  or  a  degree  in  English 
literature  would  be  of  any  use,  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  fit  subject  for  examination.  I  should 
have  said  the  same  of  Art. 

16.972.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  understand  each 
other  ? — All  I  meant  to  say  is  that  I  think  you  would 
require  considerable  care  in  constructing  your  exami- 
nation to  see  that  it  did  not  degenerate  into  cram. 
If  you  could  make  a  bond  fide  examination,  one  would 
not  object  to  a  degree.  I  think  a  Faculty  of  that 
kind,  which  would  include  a  certain  element  of  history 
in  it,  and  a  certain  element  of  perhaps  even  natural 
science,  and  the  other  precognoscenda  which  are 
or  may  be  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  art  would  be 
very  useful. 

16,978.  You  think  it  might  be  extended  as  a  subject 
of  knowledge  and  instruction  if  it  was  desirable  ? — 
Yes.  It  would  be  just  one  of  those  subjects  which 
the  existing  institutions  (unless  you  include  the  Royal 
Academy),  are  not  constituted  to  deal  with,  and  which 
the  University  ought  to  consider  within  its  purview. 

16,974.  {Lord  Reay.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
which  my  noble  friend  has  raised  with  regard  to  the 
State  examinations,  I  suppose  you  know  that  there 
is  a  great  objection  felt  in  Germany  against  State 
examinations  which  are  not  chiefly  under  the  control 
of  the  Professors  of  the  University.  I  have  heard  that 
in  the  Law  Faculty,  for  instance,  great  objection  was 
entertained,  because  the  State  examination  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  was  conducted  by  gentlemen  who 
were  too  far  removed  from  the  recent  progress  in 
legal  science,  and,  therefore,  not  in  sufficient  touch 
with  the  legal  teaching.  There  are  other  Faculties  to 
which  what  Lord  Playfair  said  applied,  and  in  which 
the  professors  would  have  a  preponderant  influence  in 
the  "  Staatsexamen."  Then  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portant question  which  was  raised  by  Professor  Bur- 
don  Sanderson  about  law  students  having  obtained  a 
degree  in  Arts,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  see  what  the 
American  Bar  Committee  have  reported  upon  that : — 
"  Admission  to  the  school  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
"  graduates  of  colleges,  as  has  sometimes  been  pro- 


"  posed,  but  should  be  open  to  all  who  have  a  good 
"  English  education.    Every  teacher  will  be  glad  to 
"  see  the  requirement  higher  than  this ;  at  least  so 
"  far  as  to  include  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
"  general  information  as  well  as  the  study  of  Latin. 
"  But  every  teacher  knows  from  practical  experience 
"  that  the  students  who  have  less  than  this  are  the 
"  ones  who  need  most  the  disciplinary  mpthods  of 
"  the  schools,  while  the  graduates  of  colleges,  after 
"  four  or  more  years  of  similar  methods  of  instruction, 
"  can  far  easier  dispense  with  these,  and  learn  the 
"  law  either  by  private  reading  or  by  office  practice. 
"  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  underrate  the  value  of 
"  school  study  to  any  class,  but  only  to  point  out  that 
"  with  the  less  educated  it  is  an  imperative  necessity, 
"  since  it  is  their  only  method  of  obtaining  that 
"  thorough  drill  and  mental    discipline  which  are 
"  almost  indispensable  to  the  student  of  law.  To 
"  shut  the  doors  of  the  law  school  against  all  but 
"  college  graduates  would  turn  away  the  very  class 
"  who  need  its  benefits  most,  without  preventing  or 
"  even  delaying  their  admission  to  the  Bar.    For  this, 
"  reason,  we  hold  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
"  profession  that  the  schools  should  be  open  to  all 
"  who  have  sufficient  education  and  intelligence  to  go 
"  through  their  course  without  delaying  or  embarrass- 
"  ing  their  fellow  students.    It  must  be  left  to  the 
"  gradual  influence  of  time,  to  extend  among  aspirants 
"  for  the  Bar,  a  higher  conviction  of  the  amount  of 
"  general  education  requisite  for  its  successful  practice  ; 
"  and  that  can  be  best  done  by  admitting  them  to  the 
"  schools  where  they  will  come  in  daily  contact  with 
"  their  better  trained  fellows  than  by  excluding  them 
"  from  it."    Their  conclusion  is  that  for  those  who 
have  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  they 
have  been  used  to  scientific  methods,  the  legal  educa- 
tion is  less  necessary  than  for  those  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  preliminary  literary  curriculum,  and  that 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  open  an  avenue  to  them  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  true;  if  a  man  has 
had  a  good  general  education,  he  would  be  able  to 
get  on  with  less  of  aspeeial  legal  education  than  a  man 
who  has  not.    My  remark  only  went  to  this.    I  think 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  these  cases  between 
giving  a  degree  and  admitting  to  practice  on  the  one 
hand  and  admitting  to  hear  lectures  on  the  other. 
I  think  whatever   restrictions  you  may  impose,  as 
regards  general  education,  upon  obtaining  a  degree 
or  admitting  to  practise,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
admission  to  attend  lectures.  Although  a  man  may 
profit  more  from  the  lectures  he  attends  if  he  has 
had  a  previous  arts  course,  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  shutting  him  out  from  the 
opportunity  of  attending  them. 


The  Right 
Han.  J.  Bryce, 
D.C.L.,  M.P. 

8  Dec.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


John  V.  Longbodkne,  Esq.,  examined. 


16.975.  {Chairman?)  You  were  formerly  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Legal  Education  Association  ? — 
Yes. 

16.976.  Will  you  give  us  a  general  statement  of 
your  views.  I  think  your  evidence  is  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  Law  Faculty  ? — Yes.  The  Legal 
Education  Association  was  constituted  formally  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on  the  6th  July 
1870  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Selborne.  On 
the  Council  of  the  Association  were  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, of  whom  34  were  then,  or  became  subse- 
quently, judges,  among  them  being  Lord  Herschell, 
Lord  Justice  Baggallay,  Lord  Justice  Bo  wen,  Lord 
Justice  Fry,  Lord  Hobhouse,  Lord  Justice  Holker, 
Lord  Justice  Kay,  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew,  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
and  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  ;  Solicitors  being  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  by  (amongst  others)  Messrs. 
Cookson ;  Dees  (of  Newcastle)  Du  Cane  ;  Fairer ; 


Frere;  Fresh  field ;  Fry  (of  Bristol);  Jevons  (of 
Liverpool)  Lake ;  Lowndes  (of  Liverpool) ;  Ryland 
(of  Birmingham)  Walters  ;  Williams  and  Batesou 
Wood  (of  Manchester).  Mr.  Justice  Quain  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  were  (as  stated  by 
Lord  Selborne  in  his  address),  "The  establishment  of 
"  a  Law  University  for  the  education  of  students 
"  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  Law."  The 
placing  of  the  education  of  both  branches  of  the 
profession  on  the  basis  of  "  a  combined  test  of  a 
"  colleagiate  education,  and  examination  by  a  public 
"  board  of  examiners."  At  the  cutset  there  was 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Council  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to  support  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Association  ;  they  preferred  to  retain  in 
their  own-"  hand  the  examination  of  students  desiring 
to  become  solicitors.  A  minority  of  the  Council 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  majority  to  a  special  general  meeting 
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V  ■  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  Society  then 
Longbourne,    consisted  of   about  3>000  memt,ers  (out  of  nearly 

 \         11,000    solicitors  then    practising  in  England  and 

8  Dec.  1892.    Wales),  three-fifths  of  the  members  being  London 

  practitioners.    Nearly   400    members    (by  far  the 

largest  number  on  record)  attended  the  meeting ;  the 
subject  was  discussed  for  two  days,  and  in  the  result 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  the  Association 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  101,  the  numbers  voting 
being  233  in  favour  and  132  against  the  resolutions. 
On  the  11th  July  1871  Sir  Rounded  Palmer  moved 
the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable 
"  that  a  general  School  of  Law  should  be  established 
M  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the  government  of  which  the 
"  different  bodies  of  the  legal  profession  in  England 
"  may  be  suitably  represented,  and  that  after  the 
"  establishment  thereof  no  person  should  be  admitted 
"  to  practice  in  any  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
"  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
"  the  Law  granted  after  proper  examination  by  such 
"  general  School  of  Law."  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  adjourned ;  and  the 
subject  was  not  proceeded  with  further  during  that 
Session.  Reasons  in  favour  of  the  motion  were 
circulated,  by  the  Association,  among  members  of 
Parliament  and  others.  Would  it  be  convenient  to 
the  Commission  if  I  stated  the  reasons  ? 

16,977.  Yes? — "Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  given 
"  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolution  in  the 
"  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of  July  in  favour 
"  of  the  formation  of  a  General  School  or  University 
"  of  Law  in  the  Metropolis,  and  for  an  address  to  the 
"  Crown  praying  that  a  charter  may  be  granted  for  that 
"  purpose.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
"  of  the  Legal  Education  Association,  which  comprises 
"  both  barristers  and  solicitors,  and  ivnich  has  been 
"  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  such  an 
"  organization,  think  it  desirable  to  indicate  some  of 
"  the  advantages  it  would  afford  to  the  public  and 
"  the  profession.  (1.)  It  would  substitute,  in  the 
"  place  of  the  two  distinct  and  inadequate  courses  of 
"  preparation  for  professional  practice,  which  are 
'•  now  offered  by  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorpo- 
"  rated  Law  Society,  one  well-organized  school  sup- 
"  plied  with  permanent  and  highly  qualified  teachers. 
"  This  school  would  afford  systematic  legal  instruction 
"  to  all  classes  of  students,  whether  as  a  preparation 
"  for  practising  law,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  dis- 
"  charge  of  public  duties.  (2.)  It  could  conduct, 
"  through  a  board  of  competent  and  independent 
"  examiners,  suitable  examinations,  as  an  indispens- 
"  able  test  of  fitness  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
"  any  of  its  branches.  At  present  no  one  can  be 
"  admitted  to  practise  as  an  attorney  who  does  not 
"  pass  two  examinations  in  law,  but  it  is  possible 
"  for  a  student  to  be  called  to  (he  English  Bar 
"  without  undergoing  any  examination  as  to  his  pro- 
"  ficiency  in  legal  knowledge,  although  those  who 
"  are  thus  called  are  alone  entitled  to  plead  in  our 
"  superior  courts,  without  being  responsible  for  negli- 
"  gence  or  incapacity,  and  are  alone  eligible,  not  only 
"  for  all  our  higher  judicial  offices,  but  for  almost  all 
"  our  minor,  judicial,  and  quasi-judicial  appointments 
"  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  (3.)  The  creation  of 
"  an  efficient  School  of  Law  in  London,  and  the 
"  institution  of  a  proper  system  of  final  examination, 
"  would  give  a  more  definite  and  appreciable  value 
"  to  the  study  of  Jurisprudence  at  our  Universities, 
"  and  would  assist  them  very  materially  in  the  efforts 
"  they  are  making  to  raise  the  character  of  their 
"  respective  law  schools.  (4.)  It  would,  moreover, 
"  develop  the  study  of  jurisprudence  not  merely  as  a 
"  preparation  for  professional  practice,  but  as  a  science 
"  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  legislation,  and  upon  the  reduction  into  a 
"  more  consistent  system  of  the  body  of  our  existing 
"  law,  upon  the  administration  of  justice  and  gene- 
"  rally  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  it 
"  would,  in  time,  raise  up  a  valuable  body  of  compe- 
"  tent  teachers  and  writers.     The  movement  has 


"  obtained  the  general  approval  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
"  cellor,  ex-Chancellor  Lord  Cairns,  and  the  following 
"  Judges  and  ex-Judges."     There  are  17  judges 
and  ex-judges  mentioned.    "  The  Council  of  the  Asso- 
"  ciation  has  been  joined  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
"  Crown,  and  by  a  large  number  of  leading  members 
"  of  both  branches  of  the  profession  as  well  as  by 
"  most  of  the  professors  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford 
"  and  Cambridge.    The  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
"  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Law  Society,  and 
"  many  provincial  law  societies  have  passed  resolu- 
<£  tions  generally  approving  of  the  scheme.  The 
"  association  has  also  received  from  many  leading 
"  laymen  assurances  of  hearty  approval  and  support. 
"  The  Executive  Committee  earnestly  trusts  that  the 
"  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  for 
"  the  advancement  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  law  iu 
"  England  may  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House." 
That  is  signed  by  Sir  Richard  Quain.    On  the  1st 
February  1872  a  deputation,  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association,  waited  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone,  theu  Prime   Minister,  to   endeavour  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  then  Government  to  a 
motion  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  •  the  association 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the  then  ensuing 
session.    The  deputation,  which,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  was  limited  to  24  members  of  the 
Association,  consisted  (among  others)  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Lord  Selborne,  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Wickens,  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  Lord  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Amphlett, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  Sir  Heury  Maine,  Professor  Abdy,  Pro- 
fessor Bryce,  and  Messrs.  Clabon.  Farrar,  Freshfield, 
Hollams,  Jevons,  and  Ryland.    At  the  conclusion  of 
the  statement  of  the  President  (Lord  Selborne)  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  spoke  of  it  as  entitled  to  serious 
consideration  in  the  future,  but  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  work  which  the  Government  were  pledged 
to  undertake  during  the  then  coming  session,  would 
render  it  possible  for  them  to   spare  the  time  for 
the  inquiry  which  must  be  made  before  they  could 
commit  themselves  to  any  decided  course  of  action. 
On  the  1st  March  1872  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  follows : — "  That  it  is 
"  desirable  that  a  general  School  of  Law  should  be 
"  established  in  the  metropolis,  by  public  authority, 
"  for  the  instruction  of  students  intending  to  practise 
"  in  any  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  all 
"  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who  may  desire  to 
"  resort  thereto.    That  it  is  desirable,  on  the  esta- 
"  blishraent  of  such  school,  to  provide  for  examina- 
"  tions,  to  be  held  by  examiners  impartially  chosen, 
"  and  to  require  certificates  of  the  passing  of  such 
"  examinations  as  may  respectively  be  deemed  proper 
"  for  the  several  branches  of  the  legal  profession  as 
"  necessary  qualifications  (after  a  time  to  be  limited) 
"  for  admission  to  practise  in  those  branches  respec- 
"  tivehy."    Iu  support  of  these  resolutions  a  petition 
was  presented,  which  Avas  signed  by  about  400  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar.    Eighteen  of  these  were  Queen's 
Counsel  and  Benchers  of  their  respective  Inns.  A 
large  number  of  barristers  had  signed  a  similar  petition 
in  the  preceding  year.    Steps  were  also  taken  for  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  the  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  subject.    The  result  was  that  of  about 
10,000  solicitors  practising  in  England  and  Wales, 
nearly  7,000  signed  petitions  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
lutions.   These  petitions,  as  was  justly  observed  by  the 
President  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  were  not  like  petitions  got  up  among  persons  who  do 
"  not  understand  the  matters  about  which  they  petition. 
"  The  petitioners  were  all  intelligent  men,  all  practi- 
"  cally  interested  in  the  question,  and  they  were  all 
"  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Law 
"  on  the  conditions  described  would  tend  to  elevate  the 
"  dignity  of  their  own  branch  of  the  profession  with- 
"  out  causing  any  confusion  of  one  branch  of  the 
"  profession  of  law  with  another."    It  should  be  added 
that   similar  petitions  were  also  presented  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
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vincial  Law  Society,  and  by  various  provincial  law- 
societies  (including  those  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth)  in  their 
corporate  character,  and  that  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  objects  of  the  association  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  of   law  students   held  at  Birmingham  in 
June  last.    On  the  1st  of  March  the  motion  for  adopt- 
ing the  resolutions  was  introduced  by  the  President 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  made  a  statement  of  all  the 
arguments  in  their  favour.    The  motion  was  supported 
by  leading  members  of  the  profession  on  both  sides 
01  the  House.    Many  of  those  who  spoke  against  the 
motion  accepted  the  general  principle  involved  in  the 
resolutions,  and  only  objected  to  them  either  on  the 
grounds   of  expediency  or  because   they  submitted 
no  definite  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  Attorney  General,  while  agreeing  with  the  mover 
in  principle,  and  "  perhaps  even  going  further  than 
"  he  did  in  matters  of  detail,"  urged  that  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  would  be  premature  unless  time 
was  allowed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  debate  upon 
the  Inns  of  Court.     The  Solicitor  General,  while 
opposing  the  motion,  said   that  "  the  Government 
"  wanted  no  urging  from  the  honourable  and  learned 
"  member,  to  whom  the  House  was  so  much  indebted 
"  for  his  exertions  and  his  endeavours  to  promote 
"  the  progress  of  legal  education.    They  had  no  desire 
"  to  throw  impediments  in  his  way,  and  whenever 
"  opinions  were  so  so  far  formed  and  decided  that  a 
"  definite  course  could  be  marked  out,  not  by  universal 
"  assent,  but  indicated  by  so  much  general  assent  as 
"  would  show  that  another    system  was  earnestly 
"  desired  and  wished  for  by  those  who  were  the  most 
"   able  to  consider  the  subject  and  decide  what  was 
"  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  that 
"  could  be  effected  by  education,  the  Government 
"  would  adopt  it.'    Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that, 
though  the  Government  did  not  think  it  convenient 
or  expedient  for  the  House  at  that  moment  to  affirm 
the  matter  contained  in  the  resolutions,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  "  they  were   about  to  meet 
"  with  rejection  at   the  hands  of  the  Government. 
"  It  had,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  they  knew,  fully  mort- 
';  gaged  the  time  of  the  House.    They  had  intro- 
"  duced  measures  which  it  would  require  great  exer- 
"  tions  on  the  part  of  honourable  members  to  deal 
"  with  and  dispose  of;  and  under  those  circumstances 
"  could  they  hold  out  a  hope  that  they  could  at  once 
"  proceed  to  throw  the  matter  into  shape  ?  There 
"  was,"  he  continued,  "  one  man  in  the  House  more 
"  competent  than    the    Government    to  throw  the 
"  matter  into  shape,  and  that  was  the  mover  of  the 
"  resolution — his  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the 
ff  the  member  for  Richmond  himself."    For  the  pur- 
poses of  a  division  this,  in  effect,  was  an  intimation 
that  the  Government  would  not  support  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  at  that  time.    Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
however,  determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Government, 
103  votes  were  recorded  in   favour  of  the  motion, 
which  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  13  in  a 
House  of  219  members." 

16,978.  Did  the  Government  vote  against  it  in  a 
body  V — Yes.  In  January  1872  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  submitted  a  leport  for  adop- 
tion at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  The  report,  after  criticising  the 
scheme  then  recently  adopted  by  the  Inns  of  Court, 
proceeds  as  follows  : — "  In  their  preceding  observa- 
"  tions,  the  Committee  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
"  more  prominent  defects  in  the  proposed  scheme 
"  considered  as  a  purely  Bar  scheme.  They  need 
"  scarcely  add  that  an  organisation  which  is  confined 
"  to  students  of  one  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
"  only,  which  excludes  the  general  public  altogether, 
"  which  keeps  its  administration  practically  in  the 
"  hands  of  self-electing  bodies  claiming  to  be  irre 
"  sponsible,  and  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
"  modified  or  abandoned  by  those  bodies,  entirely 
"  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  general  School 
"  of  Law,  op»n  to  all  who  wish  to  study  law  as  a 


"  science,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  study  it        J.  V. 

"  with  a  view  to  professional  practice,  and  adminis-  Longboume, 

"  tered  by  a  public  and  responsible  governing  body.  Es1- 

"  The  Committee  feel  that,  under  these  circumstances,     0  ~ 
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"  it  has  now  become  the  duty  of  the  Association  to  _ 
"  preserve  not  less  earnestly  than  before  in  its  en- 
deavours  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
"  formed."  The  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  profession  ;  at  it 
Mr.  Amphlett,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  in  succession  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  office,  owing  to 
his  having  been  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
report  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated.  And  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  wholly  inadequate  t-y 
supply  an  efficient  School  of  Law.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Quain  and  the  elevation  to  the 
Bench  of  its  President  (Mr.  Amphlett)  and  of  so 
many  other  members  of  the  Council  and  Executive 
Committee  the  Legal  Education  Association  lost  its 
vitality  and  ceased  to  hold  meetings,  but  Lord  Sel- 
borne  having,  on  a  change  of  Ministry,  ceased  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor  introduced  in,  I  think,  1874,  a  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  incorporating  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  establishing  a  general  School  of  Law.  Thu. 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn and  the  subject  remained  in  abeyance  until 
revived  on  the  occasion  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

16.979.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  expression 
incorporating  the  Inns  of  Court? — That  by  Act  of 
Parliament  they  should  be  a  body  corporate  instead 
of  bearing  the  character  they  do  now. 

16.980.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  idea  would  be  a  single 
incorporation  of  the  four  Inns,  would  it? — No,  I 
think  not.    I  think  that  was  not  the  idea. 

16.981.  (Chairman.)   They  are    not  incorporated 
now  ? — No  ;  they  are  not  incorporated  now.  Before 
closing  the  history  of  the  Legal  Education  Associa- 
tion, I  must  mention  that  Mr.  Justice  Quain  who 
died  in,  I  think,  1875,  manifested  by  his  will  the  deep 
interest  he  continued  to  take  in  the  subject  of  Legal 
Education.    The  will,  which  was  proved  in  1876, 
contains  the  following  bequest.     "I  bequeath  the 
"  pecuniary  legacies  following  namely.    To  my  ex- 
"  editors  herein-after  named  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
"  pounds  upon  trust  to  invest  the  same  in  their  names 
"  upon  any  of  the  investments  or  securities  herein 
"  after  authorized  and  to  pay  the  income  thereof  to 
"  my  said  brother  Richard  Quain  for  his  life  and 
"  after  his  decease  upon  trust  to  pay  over  and  transfer 
"  the  said  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  and  the 
"  investments  and  securities  on  which  the  same  may 
"  be  invested  unto  the,  Right  Honourable  Hugh 
"  McCalmond  Baron  Cairns  Lord  High  Chancellor 
"  the  Right  Honourable  Roundell  Baron  Selborne 
"  Joseph  W.  Chitty  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Esquire  Q.C. 
"  and  William  Alfred  Jevons  of  Liverpool  in  the 
"  County  of  Lancaster  Gentleman  upon  trust  that 
"  they  the  said  trustees  or  the  survivors  or  survivor 
"  of  them  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  apply 
"  the  principal  or  income  of  the  same  in  their  or  his 
"  absolute  discretion  for  the  promotion  of  legal  edu- 
"  cation  in  England  but  so  that  such  education  shall 
"  not  be  confined  to  any  branch  or  branches  of  the 
"  legal  profession  but  shall  be  open  to  the  public  on 
"  the  same  terms  and  I  iecommend  but  so  that  this 
"  recommendation  shall  not   amount  to  a  binding 
"  direction  or  control  the  discretion  of  my  said  trustees 
"  or  trustee  that  the  same  should  be  applied  in  the 
"  foundation  or  endowment  of  a  professorship  either 
"  in  connection  with  some  University  College  School 
"  or  public  Institution  or  otherwise  for  instruction  in 
"  Comparative  Law  and  I  declare  that  it  shall  be 
"  lawful  for  my  said  trustees  or  trustee  in  case  they 
"  or  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do  to  transfer  or 
"  pay  over  the  said  legacy  or  the  interest  thereof  or 
"  any  part  thereof  respectively  to  any  University 
"  College  School  Body  Corporate  Society  or  public 
"  Institution  whatsoever  in  England  or  to  anybody 
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J.  V.        "  of  trustees  to  be  nominated  by  my  said  trustees  or 
Longbourne,    «  trustee  upon  trust  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  and 
Esq'         "  subject  to  such  directions  or  on  such  terms  and 
8  Dec  1892     "  conditions  and  with  such  powers  and  directions  as 

 "  may  appear  desirable  to  my  said  trustees  or  trustee 

"  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  bequest  and  as 
"  shall  be  consistent  with  the  terms  thereof,"  and  so 
forth.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  hand  that  in.  I 
think  the  fact  of  that  bequest  having  been  made  is 
not  generally  known. 

16,982.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Is  it  applied  ?— No,  it  is 
not  applied.  It  is  waiting  for  the  University  to  spring 
up  to  receive  it. 

16,9S3.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  have  some  informa- 
tion to  give  us  with  regard  to  the  examination  of 
students  desiring  to  be  solicitors.  What  are  the 
requirements  by  statute  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society? — The  Incorporated  Law  Society  does  not 
admit  to  practice.  The  Society  act  as  Registrar  of 
Solicitors  and  have  the  custody  of  the  books  containing 
the  Roll.  Articles  of  clerkship  are  registered  with 
them.  These  powers  are  given  them  by  sections  5 
to  9  inclusive  of  the  Solicitors  Act,  1888.  The 
registration  of  articles  and  the  admission  of  solicitors 
are  governed  by  rules  made  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice)  pursuant  to  section  15  of  the 
Solicitors  Act,  1888.  Then  as  to  Articles  of  Cleik- 
ship — Service  of  Clerkship  under  articles  for  five 
years  is  required  before  admission  (see  section  3  of  the 
Solicitors  Act,  1843)  but  the  clerk  may  serve  one  year 
with  a  barrister  or  special  pleader,  and  one  year  with 
the  London  agent  of  the  solicitor  to  whom  he  is 
articled  (see  section  6  of  the  Act,  1843)  except  that 
only  three  years'  service  under  articles  is  required  of 
persons  who  have  taken  degrees  at  certain  Universities, 
and  one  year  of  the  three  may  be  passed  with  the 
London  agent  (see  section  2  of  the  Act,  1860)  three 
year's  service  under  articles  is  required  of  persons  who 
have  been  called  to  the  Bar  (see  section  3  of  the  Act, 
1860),  and  of  persons  who  have  been  for  10  years 
managing  clerks  of  solicitors  (see  section  14  of  the 
Act,  1860).  Four  years'  service  under  articles  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  mentioned  in  the  rules  made  by  certain 
of  the  judges  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  one)  in 
December  1877  under  powers  vested  in  them  by 
section  13  of  the  Solicitors  Act,  1877.  Of  these  four 
years,  one  may  be  passed  in  the  Chambers  of  a  barrister, 
and  one  in  the  offices  of  a  London  agent.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  has  power  to  admit,  although  service 
under  articles  is  irregular  (see  section  15  of  the 
Solicitors  Act,  1877).  I  may  here  mention  that  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
held  in  1873,  a  resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Hollams,  that  service  under  articles  was 
undesirable  and  should  be  abolished. — A  premium 
of  from  300  to  500  guineas  is  usually  paid  by  the 
articled  clerk  to  the  solicitor  to  whom  he  is  articled. 

16.984.  Then  that  would  abolish  one  qualification 
which  there  is  now  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  substitute 
a  certificate  of  attendance  at  lectures  or  at  the  Chambers 
of  a  barrister  or  a  solicitor.  They  would  not  tie  an 
articled  student  to  one  particular  man  who  may  or 
mav  not  have  practice  or  may  or  may  not  know  any- 
thing about  law.  Under  the  present  system  an 
articled  clerk  is  absolutely  ti'ed  to  one  man  who  may 
be  perfectly  unable  to  educate  him  and  whose  office 
may  not  afford  the  means  of  seeing  practice. 

16.985.  And  they  would  be  subject  to  a  mixture 
of  examinations  and  attendance  ? — A  mixture  of 
examinations  and  attendance  leaving  it.  free  [to  the 
articled  clerk  if  he  finds  he  is  reading  with  a  man  who 
cannot  teach  him  to  go  to  some  one  else.  That  is  the 
effect  of  the  resolution.    It  has  never  been  acted  upon. 

16.986.  Everybody  now  is  obliged  to  be  articled 
with  the  exception  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  for 
five  years  with  certain  exceptions. 

16.987.  Then  these  examinations  have  absolutely 
nothing  tc  do  with  the  admission.  They  are  merely 
voluntary,  and  people  submit  themselves  to  them  who 


like  to  do  so  ? — The  examinations  are  compulsory  by 
statute.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  relaxes  them  in 
certain  cases,  but  very  seldom. 

16.988.  He  may  relax  them  ? — Yes,  he  may  relax 
them. 

16.989.  They  entirely  depend  upon  him  do  they  ? 
— Yes,  they  entirely  depend  upon  his  will.  That  ap- 
plies merely  to  the  preliminary  examination.  The 
final  examination  is  absolute.  That  is  regulated  by 
statute.  The  examinations  are  regulated  by  the 
Solicitors  Act,  1877,  section  5  to  22  inclusive.  Sec- 
tion 5  provides  that,  subject  to  exemptions  allowed  by 
the  Act,  no  one  shall  be  admitted  without  a  certificate 
from  the  Society  that  he  has  passed  a  preliminary,  an 
intermediate,  and  a  final  examination.  Section  6  pro- 
vides that  examinations  shall  be  held  under  the  control 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  who  shall  have  power 
to  make  regulations  with  respect  to  all  or  any  of  the 
matters  mentioned  in  the  section,  namely  :  (1.)  Sub- 
jects and  mode  of  examination  ;  (2.)  Times  and  places 
and  notices  of  examination ;  (3.)  The  certificates  to 
be  given  ;  (4.)  The  appointment  and  removal  of  ex- 
aminers and  their  remuneration ;  (5.)  Any  other 
matter  or  things  to  which  the  Society  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
this  section  into  execution.  A  copy  of  the  regulations 
has  to  be  sent  to  certain  judges  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
being  one)  and  the  regulations  are  not  to  be  of  any  force 
or  effect  if  dissented  from  in  writing  by  any  one  of 
the  judges  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  one)  within 
28  days.  Then  section  8  provides  that  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  the  Society  in  respect  of  the  examinations  be 
fixed  by  regulations  to  be  made  by  certain  judges  or 
any  one  of  them  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  one). 

16.990.  It  is  now  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls? — Yes.  Section  9  gives  an 
appeal  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  against  the  refusal 
to  grant  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  inter- 
mediate or  final  examination.  Section  10  exempts 
persons  who  have  passed  certain  examinations  from 
the  preliminary  examination  and  empowers  the  same 
judges  to  make,  alter,  and  revoke  regulations  extend- 
ing the  exemption.  Section  11  empowers  the  same 
judges  or  any  one  of  them  to  grant  exemption  from 
preliminary  examination  under  special  circumstances. 
And  section  12  exempts  barristers  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing from  intermediate  examination.  The  examinations 
are  conducted  under  regulations  made  by  the  judges 
on  the  5th  of  December  1887,  and  by  the  Society  on 
the  27th  of  November  1877.  They  provide  that  30 
days'  notice  of  the  preliminary  examination  shall  be 
given  to  the  Registrar,  the  Registrar  being  the  Society. 
The  fee  payable  is  21.,  which  is  to  be  paid  on  giving 
notice.  After  passing  the  examination,  articles  of 
clerkship  may  be  entered  into,  and  the  articles  must 
be  registered  within  six  months,  the  fee  payable  on 
registration  being  5s.  Then  for  the  intermediate 
examination  30  days'  notice  of  the  intention  of  a 
student  to  submit  himself  to  examination  must  be 
given  to  the  Registrar.  Candidates  are  in  no  case  to 
present  themselves  before  the  expiration  of  half  the 
term  of  service.  Articles  and  certificates  of  having 
passed  the  preliminary  examination  are  to  be  left  with 
the  Registrar ;  also  (and  this  is  important)  answers  to 
questions  as  to  due  service  and  conduct.  These  are 
questions  that  emanate  from  the  Society  themselves. 
They  may  be  called  preliminary  to  a  license  to 
practise.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  examina- 
tion. The  fee  payable  on  giving  notice  is  31.  As  to 
the  final  examination — 42  days'  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Registrar.  Then  the  articles  are  to  be  left 
and  answers  to  questions  as  to  service  and  conduct, 
the  fee  payable  on  giving  notice  being  51.  The 
certificate  of  having  passed,  enables  the  candidate  to 
apply  for  admission.  Six  months'  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  apply  for  admission  must  be  given  to  the 
Registrar.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  the  admission 
is  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  There  are  about 
3,000  students  at  present  under  articles ;  626  students 
passed  the  final  examination  during  the  year  ending 
1st  November  1891,  639  students  passed  during  the 
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year  ending  1st  November    1892,  694   articles  of 
clerkship  were    registered  between  1st  November 
1891,  and  the  30th  November  1892.    237  being  Lon- 
don articles,  and  437  being  country  articles.  There 
are  at  present  nearly  15,000  practising  solicitors  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  whom  nearly  7,000  practise  in 
London.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  substantial  power 
in  all  the  foregoing  matters  is  vested  in  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — principally 
in  the  latter — also  that  if  the  new  University  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  as  the 
examining   body,  an    Act    of    Parliament   will  be 
necessary,  and  that  a  fresh  set  of  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  examinations  must  be  made  by  the 
Judges,  but  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  interfere 
with  any  other  of  the  duties  discharged  by  the  Society 
as  Registrar  of  Solicitors.    The  examinations  are  at 
present  conducted  by  paid  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Examination  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society.    In  the  case  of  the  intermediate  and  final 
examinations  the  examiners  are  practising  solicitors. 
With  regard  to  education.     In  the  supplement  to 
their  Calendar  published  by  the  Society  in  1891  is 
the  following  paragraph : — "  Up  to  the  year  1833 
"  there  appears  to  have  been  no  means  by  which  an 
"  articled  clerk  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  laws  which  he  was  subsequently  to  assist  in  adminia- 
"  tering,  except  what  he  could  learn  in  his  master's 
"  office.     In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  Law 
"  Society  instituted  lectures  in  1833  in  the  various 
u  branches  of  the  law,  which  have  been  continued  up 
"  to  the  present  time."    The  same  supplement  con- 
tains a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Legal  Education,  the 
report  having  been  made,  as  the  Commission  know 
very  well,  in  August  1846.    "It  recommended  that 
"  a  stringent  examination  should  be  required  in  general 
"  knowledge  previous  to  apprenticeship  ;    that  this 
"  examinatiou  should  embrace,  in  addition   to  the 
"  so-called  commercial  education,  a  competent  know- 
"  ledge  of  at  least  Latin,  Geography,  History,  and 
l<  the  elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Ethics,  and  one 
11  or  more  of  the  modern  languages.    The  Committee 
"  also  recommended  that,  for  the  further  education  of 
"  solicitors,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  they 
"  should  attend  lectures  and  classes  in  the  Inns  of 
"  Court,  and  also  others  of  a  nature  more  special  to 
"  their  own  branch  of  the  profession  in  the  law 
"  societies    of   which  they   might    happen    to  be 
"  members,  and  that  the  final  examination  should 
"  be  conducted  more  in  reference  to  general  principles 
"  than  the  technicalities  of  the  law."  Subsequently 
the   Incorporated    Law    Society    introduced  their 
system  of  examination,  which  is  now  legalised,  but 
nothing  was  done  [in  the  way  of  education  beyond 
the  lectures  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  to  which  I 
referred  previously.    In  the  report  issued  in  July  last 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  the  members,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  lectures  and  classes  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  were  about  to  be  abandoned ;  the  result 
bein«-  that,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  students 
are  in  the  same  position  as  they  were  m  in  1883,  tor 
the  system  of  tuition  by  correspondence  which  the 
Society  have  embarked    upon  within  the  last  few 
months  will  recommend  itself  to  hardly  anyone  except 
its  promoters.    The  fact  is  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  does  not 
qualify  it  to  act  as  an  examining  nor  as  a  teaching 
body.    The  Council  are  hard  worked  men  in  full  prac- 
tice, besides    which,   the   other    duties  undertaken 
by  the  Council,  such  as  the  discipline  of  the  profession, 
matters  affecting  professional  interests,  the  criticism 
of  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  other  simi- 
lar matters,  occupy  all  the  spare  time  at  their  com- 
mand.   The  onerous  nature  of  these  duties  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  occupy  113  (out  of)  pages  of 
their  report — I  have  no  doubt  that  solicitors  are  as 
alive  as  they  were  in  1872  to  the  importance  of  the 
examination  of  law  students,  being  conducted  by  a 
public  examining  body,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
a  School  of  Law,  and  that  the  substitution  of  exami- 


nation by  the  proposed  University,  for  the  existing         J.  V. 
examinations,  would   be  approved  of  by  the  great  Longbourne, 
majority  of  solicitors,  provided  that  the  Incorporated  ^s1- 
Law  Society  were  duly  represented  on  the  Senate,     g  pjec  jggo 
on  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  on  the  Board  of  Legal  ' 
Studies  of  the  University,  and  that  in  other  respects 
the  lines  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Selborne  in 
1874  were  followed. 

16.991.  That  is,  you  look  to  the  new  University  to 
conduct  the  whole  of  the  examinations  necessary  for 
the  qualification  of  a  solicitor  ? — Quite  so. 

16.992.  And  that  you  think  would  be  the  wish  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — That  would  be  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  the  members,  but  whether 
there  would  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  Council  I  cannot  say.  It  may  be 
there  would  be  a  hesitation,  but  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  minority  of  the  Council  who  would  appeal 
again  to  the  general  body  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  same  way  that  they  appealed  in  1872. 

16.993.  On  the  other  hand  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  cling  very  tenaciously  to  their  right  of 
monopoly  of  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  if  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  wish  to  give  over  their 
functions  to  us  the  University  would  be  in  the 
position  that  they  could  give  the  qualification  for 
solicitors,  but  not  for  barristers  ? — Looking  at  what 
has  taken  place  of  late — the  alteration  in  practice — the 
solicitors  being  now  called  upon  to  discharge  much 
more  onerous  duties  than  they  were  formerly  called 
upon  to  discharge  (so  much  of  the  business  of  the 
Chancery  Division  being  conducted  in  Chambers  and 
by  solicitors  in  most  cases),  there  is  a  greater  necessity 
than  ever  for  the  solicitors'  branch  being  educated  in 
the  theory  and  science  of  the  law.  It  is  equally  as 
necessary  as  in  the  case  of  a  barrister.  There  should 
be  the  same  examination  for  both  branches.  That  is 
the  view  of  solicitors. 

16.994.  Just  the  same  examination  and  the  same 
qualification  ? — Yes. 

16.995.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  were  willing  to  give  up 
their  examinational  function  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  the 
council  of  the  Society.  I  say  it  would  be  the  wish  of 
solicitors  that  the  examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  such  a  body  as  this  University  should  it  be  con- 
stituted. 

16.996.  Then  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  solicitors  it 
should  be  the  wish  of  their  representative  body  ? — No 
doubt. 

16.997.  But  in  giving  up  those  examinations  they 
would  not,  1  suppose,  give  up  any  part  of  their  juris- 
diction ? — There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  doing 
so. 

16.998.  What  they  would  give  up  is  simply  the 
educational  part  ? — Quite  so. 

16.999.  Reserving  still  to  themselves  what  by 
statute  they  cannot  part  with  ? — What  may  be  called 
the  discipline. 

17.000.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  say  now 
expresses  the  opinion  of  your  profession  as  a  body  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 

17.001.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  very  exactly 
described  to  us  the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  lecture  system  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? 
■ — I  suppose  that  the  students  did  not  find  the  lectures 
adapted  to  their  requirements. 

17.002.  Would  it  not  also  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  represent  the 
solicitors  of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
lectures  which  are  available  in  London  are  of  course 
only  available  to  those  students  in  London  ? — No. 
Nearly  all  the  students  spend  their  last  year  in 
London. 

17.003.  The  law  lectures  of  course  would  cover  a 
period,  the  last  year  for  practice  ? — There  was  only  one 
course  of  lectures.  There  was  not  a  series  of  courses, 
The  course  was  completed  in  the  year. 

17.004.  The  year  the  articled  clerks  spend  in 
London  is  the  last  year  you  say  ? — Generally. 
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J.  V.  17,005.  And  that  is  the  year  which  he  desires 

Longboume,    particularly  to  devote  to  practice  and  the  learning  of 

Esq'  his  professional  duties  ? — Well,  he  learns  his  way  about 
8  Dec  ig92  tne  Courts,  sees  what  is  going  on  in  the  Courts.  He 
'       '    has  abundant  time  to  attend  classes  as  a  rule. 

17.006.  Those  classes  gave  him  no  assistance  during 
the  earlier  period  ? — No,  not  to  the  country  students. 

17.007.  Whereas  the  London  students  would  have 
that  opportunity  earlier  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  attended  during  the  early  period. 

17.008.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
lectures  ceased  to  be  beneficial  ? — I  judge  from  the 
result.  I  think  if  they  had  been  beneficial  the  students 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  them. 

17.009.  Is  that  always  a  test? — I  think  so.  T 
remember  once  when  Sir  Richard  Garth  lectured  his 
lectures  were  very  popular  indeed.  He  lectured  on 
Common  Law,  and  his  lectures  drew  a  large  atten- 
dance. That  is  some  little  time  ago,  as  I  need  not 
say. 

17.010.  You  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  co- 
operation with  the  University  for  educational  pur- 
poses ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  profession  would. 

17.011.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  profession 
would  be  prepared  to  contribute  any  funds  for  the 
purpose  ? — There  would  be  the  fees  arising  from  the 
examination. 

17.012.  Would  they  be  prepared  to  contribute  any 
other  funds  ?• — I  do  not  think  they  have  any  other 
funds. 

17.013.  They  have  no  funds  available  or  which 
might  be  made  available  for  educational  purposes  at 
all  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

17.014.  Then  all  that  they  could  contribute  would 
be  the  weight  of  their  position  and  their  influence  ? — 
And  the  fees  which  they  now  receive  from  the  students 
who  are  examined. 

17.015.  Their  custom  in  fact? — Yes. 

17.016.  What  fees  are  they  now  statutorily  entitled 
to  receive? — They  receive  21.  for  the  preliminary 
examination,  3/.  for  the  intermediate,  and  5/.  for  the 
final.    It  is  10/.  in  all. 

17.017.  Examination  fees? — Yes. 

17.018.  It  would  be,  I  suppose,  an  essential  part 
of  any  such  co-operation  that  the  lectures  should  be 
open  generally  ? — Certainly,  to  both  branches  of  the 
profession  and  to  the  public. 

17.019.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Grresham  Charter  being  promoted  ? — 
So  I  understand. 

17.020.  And  it  was  objected  to  you  then,  I  under- 
stand, that  you  were,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  teaching 
body  ? — I  believe  so. 

17.021.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  Inns  of  Court, 
or  rather  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  were  not 
represented.  May  I  take  it  that  you  had  no  par- 
ticular predilection  for  any  particular  form  of  Univer- 
sity, but  for  any  University  which  would  give  a 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  Law  F acuity  ? — Certainly. 

17.022.  I  think  you  said  that  the  articled  clerks 
were  694  in  number  ? — The  articles  registered  between 
the  1st  of  November  last  year  and  the  30th  of 
November  this  year,  the  new  articles — there  are  about 
3,000  articled  clerks  at  the  present  time. 

17.023.  That  means  those  who  would  be  solicitors  ? 
—Yes. 

17.024.  That  was  for  the  country  and  London  too  ? 
— Yes. 

17.025.  You  told  us  there  were  457  for  the  country 
and  something  like  234  for  London  ? — Yes. 

17.026.  Does  that  give  the  average  number  per 
annum  of  those  of  the  articled  clerks  who  are  going 
to  become  solicitors  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
average.  You  observe  that  there  is  a  month  in  excess 
of  the  year  ;  it  is  from  the  1st  of  November  last  year 
to  the  30th  of  November  this  year.  The  number  who 
pass  the  final  examination  would  be  a  good  test.  You 
see  639  passed  the  final  examination  last  year,  and 
626  in  the  previous  year. 


17,027.  I  think  you  spoke  of  10,000  being  the 
number  of  the  solicitors  in  London  and  the  country 
together  ?— No,  that  was  in  1870.  Now  there  are 
nearly  15,000  and  nearly  7,000  in  London.  The 
nroportion  has  changed  altogether. 

J"7 ,028.  Of  course,  you  would  be  willing  in  any 
Faculty  to  co-operate  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
profession  and  with  the  public  generally,  so  far  as 
law  was  taught  as  a  subject  of  general  culture  and 
education  ? — Certrinly,  provided  that  the  Society  as 
representing  solicitor*  was  adequately  represented  on 
the  Senate. 

17.029.  So  far  as  your  branch,  as  a  practical  and 
applied  science,  was  well  cared  for  ? — Yes. 

17.030.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  has  no  funds 
to  devote  to  educational  purposes  ? — No,  none  spe- 
cially. 

17.031.  But  they  are  able  to  vote  funds  to  such 
application  ? — Directly  the  lectures  practically  ceased 
to  bo  self-supporting  they  were  discontinued. 

17.032.  But  there  is  a  scheme  of  legal  education  at 
Liverpool  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  we 
receive  every  year  a  certain  grant  from  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  ?  — It  comes  out  of  the  examination  fees. 

17.033.  And  those  funds  they  are  able  to  devote  to 
educational  purposes  ? — Yes. 

17.034.  Do  they  do  it  at  all  widely? — I  cannot  say. 
I  should  think  not  widely.  There  are  very  few 
societies  throughout  the  country  who  would  be  in  a 
position  to  ask  them. 

17.035.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  the  number  or  the 
percentage  of  articled  clerks  who  take  a  degree  ? — 
About  one  in  ten,  I  should  say. 

17.036.  That  would  generally  be  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  degree  ? — Yes,  or  London  University. 

17.037.  Is  the  number  increasing  or  remaining 
stationary,  the  percentage  I  ought  rather  to  say? — t 
think  it  is  rather  on  the  increase. 

17.038.  Is  that  on  the  ground  of  abbreviation  of 
the  term  of  articles,  or  on  account  of  the  superior 
knowledge  and  status  given  by  the  degree  ? — A.  student 
who  has  had  an  University  education  has  a  greater 
amount  of  general  culture  than  a  mere  boy. 

17.039.  And  the  articled  clerk  who  has  taken  a 
degree  is  thought  to  be  better  ? — Yes,  he  is  better. 

17.040.  Is  that  generally  held  in  the  profession  ? — 
Yes. 

17.041.  Is  there  any  demand  for  a  local  London 
degree  that  would  increase  facilities  for  articled  clerks 
taking  degrees    before  entering    offices  ? — I  cannot 

say. 

17.042.  They  are  at  present  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  accepting  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  degree  ? 
Yes,  or  the  London  University. 

17,04-3.  There  is  no  strong  feeling  in  the  profession 
for  a  metropolitan  University  ? — I  cannot  say. 

17.044.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  regard  to  the 
degree  itself  there  is  an  opinion  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  the  introduction  of  the  legal  element 
into  the  degree  course  ?  I  mean  whether  those  who 
are  proceeding  to  a  law  career  more  favourably  or  less 
favourably  upon  a  law  degree  as  compared  with  an 
Arts  or  Science  degree  ? — I  cannot  say. 

17.045.  Are  you  aware  that  the  laAV  schools  are 
increasing  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

17.046.  And  I  suppose  very  largely  from  those  who 
are  entering  the  profession  ? — I  cannot  say  how  that 
is.  I  should  think  it  difficult  to  say  what  the  in- 
tention was. 

17.047.  Supposing  a  law  school  were  established  with 
the  legal  element  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  do  you 
think  a  considerable  number  would  resort  to  it  ? — A 
certain  number  would  undoubtedly,  but  I  should  hope 
to  see  attendance  at  the  lectures  for  a  certain  period 
made  compulsory  in  due  course. 

17.048.  You  have  spoken  of  the  attendance  and 
recent  failure  of  attendance  upon  the  lectures  organised 
by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Does  not  attendance 
at  lectures  practically  depend  mainly  upon  the  co- 
operation of  heads  of  offices,  managing  partners,  and 
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so  forth,   with  articled  clerks  ? — 1  never  heard  of 
facilities  not  being  given. 

17.049.  Elsewhere  there  are  difficulties  in  arranging 
the  time  of  lectures.  Even  if  the  lectures  are  fixed  at 
5  o'clock,  heads  of  offices  have  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  encourage  the  attendance  of  clerks.  Is  there  any- 
thing of  that  sort  in  London  ? — No,  not  now. 

17.050.  Do  you  think  a  law  school  would  have  that 
kind  of  support  from  heads  of  offices  ? — Yes,  i  do  think 
so.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  facility  will  be  given 
to  an  articled  clerk  who  is  a  student. 

17.051.  Can  you  speak  at  all  to  whether  the  opinion 
in  the  profession  is  favourable  to  the  student  com- 
pleting his  degree  before  entering  articles  or  taking 
the  whole  or  part  of  it.  concurrently  with  the  term 
of  articles? — In  every  case  or  nearly  every  case  the 
degree  will  come  before  the  articles.  The  degree 
gives  the  right  of  three  years'  service  in  lieu  of  five. 

17.052.  And  that  will  be  the  best  way  you  think  — 
that  in  all  eases  it  should  be  completed  before  the 
Articles  ? — I  do  not.  quite  follow  you,  do  you  mean  a 
degree  in  Arts  ? 

17.053.  I  mean  a  degree  in  Arts,  but  a  degree  in 
Arts  may  very  often  be  taken  in  law  subjects.  What. 
I  was  thinking  of  would  be  the  degree  in  Arts  parallel 
to  the  degree  at  Cambridge  or  the  degree;  at  Oxford 
into  which  n  considerable,  perhaps  a  predominant, 
leo-al  element  was  introduced  ? — A  degree  in  Arts  is 
not  essential  now. 

17.054.  It  must  be  a  degree  ? — Passing  the  Matri- 
culation or  Little-Go  is  sufficient. 

17.055.  That  remits  one  year  ?  For  the  remission  of 
two  years  you  mu>t  have  actually  taken  the  degree 
before  entering  into  Articles  ? — Yes. 

17,050.  I  am  thinking  of  degree  in  London  which 
should  have  a  large  legal  clement,  in  it,  and  that 
persons  who  are  actually  in  their  Articles,  and  have 
not  obtained  the  remission,  should  be  training  for 
that  law  degree  ? — Concurrently  with  articles  cer- 
tainly.   U ndoubtedly  that  should  he  so. 

17.057.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  the  support 
of  many  of  the  profession  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I  would 
not  make  a  degree  essential  to  practice  but  a  certificate 
of  having  passed  an  examination  in  the  necessary 
subjects.  A  degree  would  be  voluntary.  The  certifi- 
cate of  having  passed  the  examination  should  be  the 
essential  qualification. 

17.058.  You  spoke  of  the  migration  to  London  for 
the  last  year  of  Articles  as  a  very  common  practice. 
Is  that  so  in  the  case  of  other  large  towns.  What  is 
the  arrangement  in  respect  of  that  ?  — The  clerk 
articled  in  the  country  is  assigned  for  the  last  year  to 
the  London  agent  of  the  country  solicitor.  Every 
country  solicitor  has  a  London  agent.  It  is  the 
premium  which  introduces  the  unsatisfactory  element. 
An  arrangement  is  made  of  a  private  nature.  Possibly 
there  is  no  division  at  all. 

17,05!).  To  such  migratory  students  of  course  a 
degree  concurrently  with  articles  would  be  out,  of  the 
question  ? — Not  necessarily  so. 

17,000  (Professor  Sidgioick.)  If  I  understand 
you  rightly,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it,  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should 
hand  over  the  qualification  for  determining  admission 
to  the  profession  so  far  as  it  is  a  purely  intellectual 
qualification  entirely  to  the  University  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  profession  wit  h  regard 
to  a  school  of  law. 

17,001.  But,  you  are  not,  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Incorporated  Law  .Society  would  agree  to  hand  it, 
over  ?  —  I  think  the  majority  of  the  profession  would, 
undoubedly. 

17.062.  Would  they  leave  it  to  the  University  to 
determine  what  subjects  should  be  required  for  the 
qualification? — No;  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
would  be  represented  on  the  Faculty  and  the  Boaid 
of  Studies. 

17.063.  Still  they  would  leave  it  to  the  Board  on 
which  they  were  represented  to  say  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  law  a  solictor  should  learn? — I  think 
they  might  safely  do  so. 
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17.064.  I  suppose  they  would  retain  the  examiua-         ./.  V. 
lions  still  for  those  articled  clerks  who  are  not  able  to  Longbourne, 
come  ? — No.    All  articled  clerks  pass  their  final  exa-  Esq. 
mination  in  London  now.  „  lg91) 

17.065.  Then  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  of  the   "  " 

final  examination  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Certainly. 

17.066.  Then  would  it  be  expedient,  and  fair  to 
require  attendance  at  lectures,  because  that  would 
compel  the  articled  clerks  to  come  to  London  ?—  I  am 
not  sure.  You  must  set  the  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large  against  the  personal  inconvenience. 

17.067.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  it,  would  be 
on  the  whole  a  good  thing  if  all  articled  clerks  were 
compelled  to  come  to  London  and  attend  courses  of 
lectures  there? — Yes,  certainly  I  am. 

17.068.  And  that  would  be  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
scheme  which  you  would  prefer  ? — Yes. 

17.069.  How  long  a  time  do  you  think  the  course 
should  consist,  of? — Two  years. 

17.070.  Two  years'  attendance  at  lectures  in  Lon- 
don might  be  required  of  persons  preparing? — I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  public. 

17.071.  Do  you  not  think  that  might  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  Universities  in  the  large  towns  ? — 
I  think  the  large  towns  are  quite  as  alive  to  the 
r.ecessity  for  good  sound  legal  education  as  we  are  in 
London. 

17.072.  Then  wjth  regard  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds,  which  have  themselves  University  Colleges, 
would  not  they  prefer  to  give  the  legal  education 
themselves? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  suppose 
that  there  would  not  be  the  means  of  giving  suffi- 
cient training  in  the  country  colleges  in  a,  subject 
like  law.    The  number  of  students  would  be  limited. 

17.073.  Do  you  see  tiny  objection  to  a  system  by 
which  the  certificates  of  the  University  were  accepted 
as  a  complete  qualification  for  practice,  hut  at  the 
same  time  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  kept  up  an 
independent  examination  for  the  sake  of  students  who 
might  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  is  the 
coercion  to  come  to  London  an  important  thing? — I 
think  there  must,  be  the  same  examination  for  all 
students.     I  am  speaking  of  the  final  examination. 

17.074.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  have  the 
same  examination  for  all  students  consistently  with  an 
examination  adopted  to  the  particular  teaching  given 
in  London? — There  is  no  special  teaching  in  London. 

17.075.  Under  the  new  system  Mould  it  not  be 
desirable  that  the  University  should  institute  a  body 
of  teachers,  and  that  their  lectures  should  be  attended 
by  these  students,  and  then  it  should  be  desirable  that 
the  examinations  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching,  because  if  it  were  not  you  would  have  the 
danger  again,  that  if  the  examination  were  an  external 
thing,  it  would  be  found,  as  is  so  frequently  found,  that 
the  crammer  is  a  more  efficient  guide  to  an  external 
examination,  than  a  most  distinguished  professor  can 
be.  The  crammer  makes  the  examination  the  s>ole 
object  of  his  work  ;  the  professor  imparts  knowledge, 
and  the  crammer  wins.  It,  would  be  rather  an  essential 
point  in  your  scheme,  would  it  not,  that  there  should 
be  this  attendance  at  lectures  in  London? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

17.076.  (Mr.  Rendull.)  Do  I  understand  that  all 
the  articled  clerks  would  serve  their  last  two  years  in 
this  case  in  London  ? — I  should  abolish  articles.  I 
think  articles  are  a  bane. 

17.077.  Would  not  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
solicitors  who  require  the  services  of  articled  clerks  be 
overwhelming  to  such  a  scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
The  Incorporated  Law  Society  on  the  motion  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Hollams, 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  articles. 
It  requires  some  one  to  take  the  matter  up.  If  anyone 
were  to  take  it  up  thoroughly,  articles  would  be  abolished 
before  long.  Articles  do  not  exist  in  other  professions. 

17.078.  The  question  is  one  of  retaining  articles  in 
the  case  of  articled  clerks  who  have  come  up  to  Lon- 
don for  the  last  two  years.    Would  you  not  meet  with 
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opposition  ou  the  part  of  solicitors,  because  they  would 
miss  their  clerks  at  the  most  valuable  stage  of  their 
service. — I  do  not  think  so. 

17.079.  You  advocate  the  abolition  of  articles? — ■ 
Most  strongly. 

17.080.  (Lord  Reay.)  If  I  understand  you  rightly, 
what  you  desire  is  that  a  solicitor  should  have  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legal  science  ? — Quite 
so. 

17.081.  Surely  if  that  can  be  done  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Liverpool,  where  I  believe  a  law  school  has 
been  started,  you  would  not  object  to  Liverpool,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge  students  obtaining  it  there  so  long  as 
they  did  obtain  it  ? — If  they  can  obtain  as  good  an 
education  elsewhere,  there  must  be  a  system  of  equiva- 
lents. 

17.082.  What  you  want  is  that  the  London  solicitor 
should  have  in  London  a  University  training  tested 
by  regular  examinations  ? — Yes,  and  the  same  exami- 
nations for  all  persons  entering  the  profession — the 
fame  final  examination. 

17.083.  You  would  not  recognise  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
as  given  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  admission  to  the 
profession  ? — Certainly  not. 

17.084.  Why  should  their  degrees  not  be  recog- 
nised ? — I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  before  that 
the  LL.B.  degree  should  be  accepted  as  a  certificate 
of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  law  to  practice. 

17.085.  You  will  only  accept  the  LL.B.  of  the 
new  University,  and  not  the  LL.B.  of  any  other? — 
Quite  so.    You  must  have  one  uniform  standard. 

17,080.  (Chairman.)  It  is  only  on  the  condition 
that  you  are  largely  represented  on  ihe  Senate,  which 
you  would  not  be  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

17.087.  (Lord  Reay.)  If  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  to  say,  "  A  member  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  will  be  admitted  to  our  examinations,"  would 
not  that  satisfy  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  incon- 
venient. 

17.088.  Therefore  what  you  propose  is  that  the 
new  London  University  should  be  the  only  educational 
body  in  the  country  controlling  admission  to  the 
profession  ? — The  sole  examining  body  for  admission 
to  the  profession. 

17.089.  And  the  only  teaching  body  as  well  ? — No, 
I  should  like  to  see  all  students  brought  up  to  London 
for  two  years,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  some  distance 
from  that. 

17.090.  Then  do  you  claim  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  students  should  be  examined  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  new  University? — Certainly.  They  should 
obtain  their  certificate  of  having  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  law  from  the  new  University. 

17.091.  Would  you  add  a  professional  examination 
to  the  London  University  examination  or  will  the 
latter  be  final  ? — The  only  one.  Practice  is  merely 
the  application  of  theory  to  certain  cases. 

17.092.  You  would  give  this  London  University 
a  monopoly  of  examinations,  and  virtually  a  monopoly 
of  teaching  for  your  profession,  provided  you  have 
representation  on  the  University  Council  ? — A  mono- 
poly of  examination — I  will  not  say  a  monopoly  of 
teaching. 

17.093.  Would  not  the  one  very  soon  follow  the 
other  ? — Perhaps  so. 

17.094.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion Lord  Reay  put  to  you,  allow  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  47th  clause  of  the  Scheme  which  was 
some  time  ago  framed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London.  The  clause  which  I  refer  to  is  one 
relating  to  medicine.  You  will  at  once  understand 
the  nature  of  its  application  to  the  question  we  are 
now  upon.  It  is  provided  that  "  The  Senate  shall 
"  have  power  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
"  Royal  Colleges  for  conducting  the  examinations  in 
"  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
"  wifery  for  the  pass  M.B.  degree  by  a  Board  of 
"  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  examiners  appointed 
"  by  the  University  and  examiners  to  bo  appointed 
••  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  who  shall  join  in  the  reports 
"  to  the  Senate  on  such  examinations.   The  examiners 


"  appointed  by  the  University  may  be  called  upon,  if 
the  Senate  so  think  fit,  to  make  in  addition  separate 
"  reports.  These  examinations  may,  if  so  agreed  on, 
"  be  conducted  in  combination  with  examinations  for 
"  the  Royal  Colleges.  The  arrangements  for  giving 
"  effect  to  this  clause  shall  be  carried  out  under  the 
"  direction  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  in  equal 
"  numbers  by  the  Standing  Committee  for  the  Faculty 
"  of  Medicine  and  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
"  two  Royal  Colleges.  Such  arrangements  to  be 
"  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
"  two  Royal  Colleges.  This  arrangement  for  joint 
"  examination  shall  not  lessen  or  interfere  with  the 
"  duty  of  the  Senate  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy 
"  of  the  examinations  in  all  respects."  What  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  is  this.  Do  you  see  any  objection 
in  the  first  place  to  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
licensing  bodies  in  Law,  say  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  with  the  London  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  conducting  joint  examina- 
tions on  which,  on  the  one  hand  a  degree  may  be 
given,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  license  to  practise, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  disciplinary  conditions.  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — That  is  substantially 
the  same  thing  as  the  Society  being  represented  on 
the  Faculty  and  ou  the  Board  of  Studies  by  whom 
the  examinations  would  be  conducted. 

17.095.  And  at  the  same  time  you  observe  it  does 
this.  It  reserves  to  those  bodies  which  have  statutory 
or  customary  powers  which  they  cannot  part  with  an 
independent  position,  and  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
a  co-operation  between  them  and  the  University 
authorities  ? — -I  think  the  other  plan  would  be  simpler 
and  would  preserve  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
for  example,  its  disciplinary  powers. 

17.096.  Whichever  of  those  plans  you  prefer  would 
it  not  be  equally  applicable  to  any  other  University. 
Supposing  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  were  to  concur  in  the  mode  indicated  by  this 
clause  with  the  University  in  conducting  a  common 
examination,  why  should  not  the  same  principle  be 
applied  to  other  LTni versifies,  Oxford  Cambridge, 
Victoria,  to  any  University  within  the  jurisdiction  over 
which  the  licensing  authority  extends  ? — That  is  a 
question  I  have  not  thought  of. 

17.097.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? — No,  I  have 
not  considered  it. 

17.098.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  inconvenient  in  practice. 

17.099.  Why  ?— I  think  it  desirable  that,  the  final 
examination  should  be  conducted  by  one  body  ;  that 
there  should  be  one  certificate  ;  one  standard. 

17.100.  If  you  had  a  competent  body  to  deal  with 
the  more  scientific  branches,  and  a  competent  body  to 
see  that  the  practical  branches  are  not  neglected,  what 
more  do  you  want  ? — It  is  hypothetical,  is  it  not  ? 

17.101.  No,  it  is  not  hypothetical  except  in  this 
sense;  that  it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  now  exist; 
it  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  Everything  which 
we  are  inquiring  into  now  is  hypothetical  in  that 
sense.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  licensing  bodies 
should  by  co-operating  with  ihe  Universities  save 
their  students  and  candidates  unnecessary  courses  of 
instruction  and  unnecessary  examinations,  and  combine 
to  hold  the  common  examioa  ion? — It  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  the.  Incorporated  Law 
Society  to  be  holding  examinations  all  over  the  country 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  Universities. 

17.102.  You  say  all  over  the  country.  All  over  the 
country,  so  far  as  appears  at  present,  means  four 
places,  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Liverpool;  per- 
haps Wales  may  come  hereafter,  and  perhaps  Birming- 
ham may  come  hereafter.  Let  us  add,  then,  some 
place  in  Wales,  aud  Birmingham.  Why  would  it  be 
impracticable  ?  —  Because  the  men  composing  the 
Council  are  men  in  full  practice  in  London. 

17.103.  But  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  men  on  the 
Council  should  themselves  conduct  the  examinations, 
is  it.  Is  that  your  practice  ? — The  practising  solici- 
tors conduct  the  examinations  now. 
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17.104.  But  is  not  that  a  practice  which  might  be 
improved  upon  ? — Yes. 

17.105.  Then  suppose  it  were  improved  upon  and 
the  examinations  put  rather  into  the  hands  of  teachers 
than  of  practitioners,  the  objection  which  you  are  now 
making  would  fail  ? — You  are  speaking  of  a  joint 
examination  ? 

17.106.  Yes,  but  a  joint  examination,  not  by  solici- 
tors themselves,  but  by  persons  deputed  by  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  for  the  proper  performance 
of  their  functions  ? — I  think  it  is  an  elaboration  of 
the  scheme  upon  which  I  had  rather  not  express  an 
opinion. 

17.107.  Do  I  understand  you  to  express  an  adverse 
opinion  or  no  opinion  ? — No  opinion. 

17.108.  {Lord  Reaiy.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence 
and  your  interesting  review  of  the  failure  of  previous 
attempts  to  reform  legal  teaching  in  London,  that  your 
main  object  is  the  establishment  of  a  Law  Faculty  in 
a  teaching  University  ? — Yes. 

17.109.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  And  you  do  not  think 
that  the  law  may  benefit  by  the  experience  of  other 
professions  of  having  different  licensing  authorities  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? — T  will  not  say  that. 
I  would  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

17.110.  But  at  the  present  moment  you  think  that 
London  should  have  an  opportunity  ? — I  think  so.  I 


look  upon  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  school  of  law 
which  we  were  seeking  to  establish  in  1872. 

17.111.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Solicitors  have  all  to  come 
to  London  to  get  upon  the  Roll  of  Solicitors  ? — Yes,  and 
to  be  examined. 

17.112.  To  get  upon  the  Roll  and  become  members 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — Yes,  and  they 
have  to  lodge  their  articles  and  do  a  variety  of  things 
which  renders  attendance  in  London  necessary. 

17.113.  And  does  it  render  a  year's  residence  in 
London  necessary  ? — It  is  almost  universal.  It  was 
contemplated  as  far  back  as  1843  that  a  student  should 
spend  two  years  in  London,  one  with  a  barrister  and 
the  other  with  a  London  agent. 

17.114.  Then  he  ought  to  be  in  London  when  he 
is  put  upon  the  roll,  whatever  might  happen  after- 
wards ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17.115.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
medical  men  who  qualify  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom must  all  go  upon  one  roll  in  London  called  the 
Medical  Register  ? — Yes. 

17.116.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
taking  place,  even  if  the  education  and  examination 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? — I  should 
think  that  a  practical  detail  which  might  be  easily 
arranged,  if  it.  were  desirable. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  12  o'clock. 


Fortieth  Day. 


Friday,  December  9th,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  KG.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.,  M.P. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


John  V.  Longbourne,  Esq.,  recalled,  further  examined. 


17,117.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  wish  to  correct 
something  you  said  in  your  evidence  yesterday  ? — I 
do.  In  the  evidence  which  I  gave  yesterday,  I  stated 
that  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  examina- 
tions by  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  proposed  University 
for  the  examination  at  present  conducted  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  would 
be  approved  of  by  solicitors,  provided  that,  the  Society 
were  adequately  represented  on  the  Senate,  on  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  and  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies 
of  the  University,  and  that  in  all  other  respects  the 
lines  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Seaborne  in  1874 
were  followed.  As  a  question  asked  respecting  the 
incorporation  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  may  lead  to  mis- 
apprehension as  to  my  meaning  when  referring  to 
the  lines  of  the  Lord  Selborne's  Bill,  I  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  explain  that  I  referred  only  to  Part  II.  of 
that  Bill,  and  specially  to  sections  17  to  32  inclusive, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  I  wish 
to  put  in  as  part  of  my  evidence  : — 

"(17.)  In  order  to  test  by  proper  examinations  the 
proficiency  of  all  such  persons  as  may  seek  to  be 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  any  of  its 


branches  in  England,  and  of  such  other  persons  as 
may  be  desirous  of  submitting  themselves  thereto,  and 
also  (as  and  when  sufficient  funds  may  be  obtained 
for  that  purpose)  to  provide  for  the  instruction  in 
law  and  jurisprudence  of  all  such  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
instruction,  there  shall  be  established  in  London  one 
body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  '  The  Q.ueen's  General  School  of  Law,'  with 
perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  with 
power  to  acquire,  take,  and  hold,  by  purchase,  gift, 
grant,  or  otherwise,  lands  or  hereditaments  of  any 
tenure  :  Provided  that  the  total  value  of  the  lands  and 
hereditaments  to  be  so  acquired  and  held  by  the 
General  School  of  La  w  shall  not  exceed  /.  pei 

annum  ;  such  value  to  be  computed  with  reference  to 
the  time  or  respective  times  of  the  first  acquisition 
thereof,  irrespectively  of  any  subsequent  increase  in 
such  value. 

"  (18.)  The  said  body  politic  or  corporate  called 
Her  Majesty's  General  School  of  Law.  shall  consist  of 
a  president  (who  shall  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being)  and  of  38  other  persons  who,  with  the 
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J.  V.        President,  shall  constitute  the    Governing  Body  or 
Lorn/bourne,    Senate  of  the  said  General  School  of  Law,  and  of 
EsQ-         such  other  members  as  herein-after  mentioned.  All 
9  Dec  1892     barristers- at-law  of  not  less  than  three  years'  standing 

 in  England,  who  are  members  for  the  time  being  of 

any  one  of  the  several  Corporations  of  the  Honourable 
Societies  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn,  respectively  herein- 
before incorporated,  and  all  solicitors  whose  names 
are  for  the  time  being,  and  have  been  for  not  less 
than  three  years  next  preceding,  on  the  Roll  of  Her 
Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  shall  be 
members  of  the  said  General  School  of  Law.  During 
the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  and  the  2nd  day  of  November,  1877,  every 
attorney  or  solicitor  who,  before  the  2nd  day  of 
November  1874,  was  upon  the  Roll  of  Attornies  or 
Solicitors  of  any  court,  whose  jurisdiction  was  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  transferred 
to  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  to  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal,  shall  be  deemed  (for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act)  to  have  been,  in  respect  of  the 
same  period  of  time,  a  solicitor  on  the  Roll  of  Her 
Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

"(19,)  The  Senate  of  the  said  General  School  of 
Law  shall  consist  (besides  the  President)  of  12  ex- 
offirio  members,  of  16  members  to  be  elected  in  the 
manner  herein-after  mentioned,  and  of  10  members  to 
be  nominated  by  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. 

"  (20.)  The  e.r-officio  members  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Master  of 
the  Polls,  (he  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleav.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General,  the  four  Treasurers  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Corporations  <>f  the  Honourable  Societies  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Te,tn,ple, 
and  Gray's  inn,  respectively,  the  President  for  the 
lime  being  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  the 
person  who  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
current  year  was  such  President  as  last  aforesaid. 

"  (21.)  The  16  elected  member*  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  chosen  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  :  Six  such  elected 
members  shall  be  barristers-of-law  of  not  less  than 
live  years'  standing,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  votes  of  all  barristers-of-law,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  said  General  School  of  Law,  who  shall 
give  their  votes  for  that  purpose  in  the  manner  here- 
in-after in  that  behalf  prescribed  ;  ami  the  other  10 
elected  members  shall  be  solicitors  of  not  less  than 
five  years'  standing,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  votes  of  all  solicitors,  being  members  of 
the  said  General  School  of  Law,  who  shall  give  their 
%'otes  for  that  purpose  in  the  manner  herein-after  in 
that  behalf  prescribed. 

"  (22.)  The  elections  of  the  elected  members  of  the 
Senate  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  casual  vacancies)  shall  be  held  on 
the  2nd  day  of  February  in  every  year  after  the  pass- 
ng  of  this  Act,  and  the  first  of  such  elections  shall 
be  held  on  the  2nd  day  of  February  1875.  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  six  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  elected 
by  barristers,  the  votes  of  the  barristers,  belonging  to 
the  several  Corporations  of  the  Honourable  Societies 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn  respectively,  shall  be  taken 
and  received  in  the  common  halls  of  those  respective 
Societies,  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  same  Corporations  respective^,  each 
of  whom  shall  make  a  return  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  President  of  the  said  School  of  Law,  of  the  number 
of  votes  given  by  barristers  duly  qualified  in  the  hall 
of  his  Society  or  Corporation  for  each  of  the  several 
persons  for  whom  any  such  votes  may  have  been 
given  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  cast  up  the 
total  number  of  votes  so  given  in  the  halls  of  all  the 
said  four  Societies  for  any  such  persons  respect ivelv, 
and  the  persons  whom  he  shall  find  to  have  received 
the  majority  of  such  votes  (according  to  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  then  chosen),  shall  be 


deemed  duly  elected.  So  far  ai  relates  to  the  10 
members  of  the  Senate  to  be  elected  by  solicitors,  the 
votes  of  solicitors  duly  qualified  shall  be  taken  and 
received  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
president  for  the  time  being  of  that  Society  ;  who  shall 
certify  in  writing  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  President 
of  the  said  School  of  Law,  the  number  of  votes  given 
by  solicitors  duly  qualified  for  the  several  persons  for 
whom  any  such  votes  may  have  been  given;  and  the 
persons  who  shall  have  received  the  majority  of  such 
votes  (according  to  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  chosen)  shall  be  deemed  duly  elected.  In 
any  case  in  which  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  votes 
given  to  two  or  more  persons,  all  of  whom  cannot 
be  declared  to  be  elected,  the  Attorney-General  (as  to 
the  members  of  Senate  elected  by  banisters)  and  the 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  (as  to  the 
members  of  senate  elected  by  solicitors)  shall  have 
power  to  decide,  who  among  the  persons  so  receiving 
an  equal  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed  elected. 

"  (22a.)  The  votes  of  barristers  and  of  solicitors 
for  the  members  of  Senate  10  be  elected  by  them 
respectively,  may  be  given  either  personally  or  by 
proxy  :  Provided  always,  that  every  proxy  to  be  used 
at  any  such  election  shall  be  in  wilting,  signed  by  the 
barrister  or  solicitor  who  may  be  desirous  of  voting 
thereby,  and  shall  contain,  at  the  time  of  the  signature 
thereof,  in  the  proper  handwriting  of  such  barrister 
or  solicitor,  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whose  elec- 
tion, as  members  of  the  Senate,  he  desires  to  give  his 
vote,  and  also  the  name  of  the  person  authorised  to 
deliver  the  same  as  proxy  for  such  barrister  or  soli- 
citor; and  no  such  vote  by  proxy  shall  be  received 
unless  the  same,  at  the  time  and  place,  appointed  for 
the  election,  be  personally  delivered  by  the  proxy  so 
named. 

"  23.  One  half  of  the  six  members  of  the  Senate 
who,  at  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  2nd  day  of 
February  1875,  shall  have  been  chosen  by  barristers 
(such  half  to  be  determined  by  ballot,  except  as  to 
a.ny  who  may  desire  them  to  retire),  shall  go  out  of 
office  on  the  2nd  day  of  February  1876,  and  the  other 
half  shall  go  out  of  office  on  the  2nd  day  of  February 
1877.  One  half  of  the  10  members  of  Senate  who, 
at  the  election  lo  be  held  on  the  2nd  day  of  February 
1875,  shall  have  been  chosen  by  solicitors  (such  half 
to  be  determined  by  ballot,  except  as  to  any  who  may 
desire  them  to  retire)  shall  in  like  manner  go  out  of 
office  on  the  2nd  day  of  February  1876;  and  the 
other  half  shall  go  out  of  office  on  the  2nd  day  of 
February  1877.  All  members  of  the  Senate  who  may 
be  elected  at  any  annual  election,  either  by  barristers 
or  by  solicitors,  after  the  election  to  be  held  on  the 
2nd  day  of  February  1875,  shall  hold  their  offices 
(unless  they  respectively  either  die  or  retire)  for  two 
years  from  the  day  of  their  election.  Every  vacancy 
arising  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a 
member  of  Senate  elected  by  barristers  shall  be 
filled  up  at  the  annual  election  of  members  of  the 
Senate  by  barristers,  and  every  vacancy  arising  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
Senate  elected  by  solicitors  shall  be  filled  up  at  the 
annual  election  of  members  of  the  Senate  by  solicitors. 
Every  member  of  the  Senate  so  going  out  of  office 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  capable  of  re-election. 

"24.  If,  during  the  interval  between  one  annual 
election  and  another,  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  among  the  members  of  the 
Senate  elected  by  barristers,  such  vacancy  may  be 
supplied  until  the  next  succeeding  annual  election 
(but  not  for  any  further  period)  by  the  nomination  of 
a  duly  qualified  person  by  the  votes  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Senate  fcr 
the  time  being  elected  by  barristers  ;  and  if  during 
any  such  interval  any  such  vacancy  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  Senate  elected  by  solicitors,  such 
vacancy  may  be  supplied  until  the  next  succeeding 
annual  election  (but  not  for  any  further  period)  by 
the  nomination  of  a  duly  qualified  person  by  the  votes 
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of  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
for  the  time  being  elected  by  solicitors. 

"  (25.)  The  10  members  of  the  Senate  nominated 
by  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  may  be 
such  persons  (other  than  practising  barristers  or 
practising  solicitors)  as  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  may  think  fit.  Of  the  10  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  first  so  nominated,  one  half  (to  be  deter- 
mined by  ballot,  except  as  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to 
retire,)  shall  go  out  of  office  on  the  2nd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1870  ;  and  the  other  half  shall  go  out  of  office 
on  the  2nd  day  of  February  1877.  All  members  of 
tiie  Senate  who  may  be  so  nominated  after  such  first 
nomination  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  nominations 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  casual  vacancies)  shall  hold 
their  office  (unless  they  respectively  die  or  retire),  for 
two  years  from  day  of  their  nomination.  All  such 
nominated  members  of  Senate,  whose  term  of  office 
may  expire,  shall  be  capable  of  being  again  nomi- 
nated ;  and  all  vacancies  among  the  members  of  such 
nominated  members  of  Senate  which  may  happen  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  before  the  time  when 
the  term  of  office  of  each  person  making  any  such 
vacancy  would  expire,  may  be  lilled  up  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  new  member  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold 
ins  office,  by  virtue  of  such  nomination,  for  the  residue 
of  the  time  during  which  the  person  making  such 
vacancy  would  have  continued  in  office,  if  such 
vacancy  had  not  occurred. 

"  (26.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Senate  from  time 
to  time  to  establish  in  the  said  General  School  of  Law 
such  professorships  or  lectureships  in  any  branches  of 
law  or  jurisprudence,  or  in  any  subject  connected 
therewith,  and  to  appoint  such  professors  and  lecturers 
therein,  upon  such  terms  as  to  tenure  of  office,  duties, 
ami  emoluments,  and  to  found  and  establish  in  the 
said  School  of  Law  such  scholarships,  bursaries,  ex- 
hibitions, and  prizes  for  proficiency  in  legal  know- 
ledge, as,  having  regard  to  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, from  time  to  time  they  shall  think  fit.  And  the 
Senate  shall  also  have  power  to  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  given  by  any  such  professors  or 
lecturers,  and  the  terms  upon  which  students  may  be 
admitted  thereto,  and  the  conditions  of  tenure  of  and 
other  qualifications  for  any  such  scholarships,  bur- 
saries, exhibitions  or  prizes,  as  aforesaid  :  Provided 
alwavs,  that  all  instruction  to  be  given  by  such  pro- 
fessors or  lecturers,  and  all  the  examinations  in  any 
branch  of  legal  knowledge  which  may  be  from  time  to 
time  conducted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
Senate,  shall  be  open  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
upon  payment  of  such  reasonable  fees  and  compliance 
with  such  other  reasonable  regulations,  as  the  Senate 
with  the  concurrence,  as  to  fees  herein-after  required, 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

"  (27.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Senate  of  the  said 
School  of  Law  from  time  to  time  to  agree  with  any 
one  or  more  of  the  Corporations  of  the  Honourable 
Societies  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn  (which  corporations 
respectively  are  hereby  empowered  to  enter  into  any 
such  agreements),  or  with  any  other  societies  or  persons 
having  lawful  power  or  authority  in  that  behalf  for  the 
foundation  or  endowment  in  the  said  General  School  of 
Law  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  of  any 
professorship  or  lectureship,  or  of  any  scholarship, 
bursary,  exhibition,  or  prize  for  proficiency  in  any 
branch  of  legal  knowledge,  and  as  to  the  stipends, 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  any  such  professors  or 
lecturers,  and  the  mode  of  their  nomination  and 
appointment:  Provided  always  that  the  instruction  to 
be  given  by  any  such  professor  or  lecturer  shall  be 
open  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  on  the  same  terms 
as  if  the  Senate  itself  had  out  of  funds  under  its  own 
control  founded  or  established  such  professorship  or 
lectureship. 

t:  (28.)  From  and  after  the  time  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  no  person  who  shall  not 
have  been  admitted  as  a  student  of  one  of  the  inns  of 
Court  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  or  be  admitted  to  practise  as  a  conveyancer 


or  special  pleader  under  the  Bar,  without  receiving 

from  the  said  General  School  of  Law  a  certificate  of  0"j^"^'"le' 

proficiency  in  legal  knowledge,  sufficient  to  qualify   . 

him  for  practice  as  a  barrister-at-law,  or  as  a  con-     9  Dec.  1892. 

veyaucer  or  special  pleader,  as  the  case  may  be  ;   

which  proficiency  shall  be  ascertained  by  his  having 
passed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  such 
examinations  or  examination  as  shall  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  authority  herein-after  men- 
tioned ;  and  any  person  who  lias  received  such 
certificate,  (including  any  such  person  who  may  have 
been  admitted  as  a  student  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,)  shall  be  deemed, 
so  far  as  relates  to  proficiency  in  legal  knowledge,  to 
be  qualified  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  or  to  be  admitted 
to  a  practice  as  a  conveyancer  or  special  pleader  (as 
the  case  may  be),  without  being  required  to  pass  of 
undergo  any  other  compulsory  examination  in  any 
branch  of  legal  knowledge :  Provided,  always,  that 
such  certificate  shall  not  dispense  with  or  render 
unnecessary  any  other  qualification  (save  as  aforesaid) 
which  may  lawfully  be  required  for  the  call  of  any 
person  to  the  Bar,  or  for  his  admission  to  practise  as 
conveyancer  or  special  pleader. 

"  (29.)  From  and  after  the  time  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  no  person  who  shall  not 
have  been  articled  to  an  attoruey  or  solicitor  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  a  solicitor 
of  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
without  receiving  from  the  said  General  School  of 
Law  a  certificate,  of  proficiency  in  legal  knowledge 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  practice  as  a  solicitor  : 
which  proficiency  shall  be  ascertained  by  his  having 
passed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  such 
examinations  or  examination  as  shall  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  authority  herein -after  mentioned  ; 
and  every  person  who  has  received  such  certificate, 
(including  any  such  person  who  may  have  been 
articled  to  an  attorney  or  solicitor  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act),  shall  be  deemed,  so  far  as  relates  to 
proficiency  in  legal  knowledge,  to  be  qualified  to  lie 
admitted  a  solicitor  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  without  being  required  to  pass  or  undergo 
any  other  compulsory  examination  in  any  branch  of 
legal  knowledge :  Provided  always,  that  such  certi- 
ficate shall  not  dispense  with  or  render  unnecessary 
any  other  qualification  (save  as  aforesaid)  which  may  1 
lawfully  be  required  for  the  admission  of  any  person 
to  be  a  solicitor  of  the  said  Supreme  Court. 

"(30.)  The  examinations  held  in  the  said  General 
School  of  Law  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates 
of  proficiency  in  legal  knowledge  to  persons  desirous 
of  thereby  qualifying  themselves  to  be  called  to  the 
Bar,  or  to  be  admitted  solicitors  of  Her  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  shall  be  open,  on  pay- 
ment of  such  reasonable  fees  and  compliance  with 
such  other  reasonable  conditions  as  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  required  by  the  Senate  of  the  said  General 
School  of  Law,  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  such  certificates,  whether 
they  shall  or  shall  not  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
any  professor  or  lecturer  in  the  said  General  School 
of  Law,  or  shall  or  shall  not  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  any  prior  or  other  examination  therein  ;  and 
no  examiner  by  whom  any  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  any  certificates  of  proficiency  may  be 
conducted,  shall  be  at  the  time  of  such  examination, 
or  have  been  during  any  part  of  the  three  years  next, 
preceding  the  same,  a  professor  or  lecturer  in  the 
said  General  School  of  Law. 

"  (31.)  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
necessary  byelaws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  deter- 
mining from  time  to  time  the  number  and  course  of 
the  examinations  to  be  holden  in  the  said  General 
School  of  Law,  and  the  times  of  and  manner  of 
holding  such  examinations,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  any  such  certificates  of  proficiency  as 
aforesaid,  or  for  any  other  purpose  relating  to  the 
advancement  or  encouragement  of  legal  education  ; 
and  also  to  make  like  regulations  as  to  the  form  and 
manner  of  granting  certificates  of  proficiency  in  legal 
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./.  V.        knowledge,  as  well  to  persons  desirous  of  thereby 
Lonybourne,    qualifying   themselves  for  practice  as  barristers  or 
^sq-         solicitors  as  to  other  persons,  and  also  as  to  all  such 
9  Dec  1892     honorary  and  other  distinctions  as  they  may  deem  it 
'       '    expedient  to  grant  from  time  to  time  in  the  said 
General  School  of  Law  ;  and  the  Senate  shall  like- 
wise have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  examiners  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  examinations  in  the 
said  General  School  of  Law  ;  and  to  charge  and  take, 
as  well  for  admission  to  any  lectures  of  professors  or 
lecturers  in  the  said  General  School  of  Law,  as  for 
admission  to  all  or  any  of  the  examinations  to  be 
holden  therein,  and  for  the  grant  of  any  such  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  as  aforesaid,  such  reasonable  fees 
a*  the  Senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

"  (32.)  No  byelaw,  rule,  or  regulation  shall  be 
made  »>y  the  Senate  as  to  any  of  the  examinations  or 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  legal  knowledge  which 
may  be  required  to  qualify  any  person  to  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  or  to  practise  as  a  conveyancer  or  special 
pleader,  or  to  be  admitted  a  solicitor  of  Her  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  except  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  concurrence  herein-after  provided  (that 
is  to  say)  :  in  the  passing  of  every  such  byelaw,  rule, 
or  regulation  relating  to  the  examinations  or  certifi- 
cates required  to  qualify  any  person  to  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  or  to  practise  as  a  conveyancer  or  special 
pleader,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
present  at  such  meeting,  who  are  barrister-at-law, 
shall  concur  ;  and  in  the  passing  of  every  such  bye- 
law, rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  the  examinations 
or  certificates  required  to  qualify  any  person  to  be 
admitted  a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  Senate  pre- 
sent, who  are  solicitors,  shall  concur  :  Provided 
always,  that  notice  in  writing  of  every  such  byelaw, 
rule,  or  regulation  as  in  this  section  mentioned  which 
any  member  of  the  Senate  may  desire  to  propose, 
shall  be  given  by  such  member  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  President  of  the  said  General  School 
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of  Law,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  thereupon 
cause  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  be  sent,  through 
the  General  Post,  to  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  appoint  a  time,  (not  being  less  than 
fourteen  clear  days  from  the  posting  such  notices 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,)  and  also  a  place 
for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Senate  to  consider  such 
proposed  byelaw,  rule,  or  regulation  ;  and  at  such 
meeting  any  amendment  or  modification  of  such  pro- 
posed byelaw,  rule,  or  regulation  may  be  agreed  to  ; 
and  if  at  the  meeting  so  appointed  there  shall  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  a  majority  in  number  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Senate  then  present,  and  a 
majority  in  number  of  those  whose  special  concurrence 
therein  is  by  this  section  made  necessary,  such  meet- 
ing shall  thereupon  stand  adjourned  until  the  fourteenth 
day  next  thereafter  following,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shall  cause  notice  of  such  adjournment  and  of 
the  cause  thereof  to  be  sent  through  the  General 
Post  to  every  member  of  the  Senate,  and  if  at  such 
adjourned  meeting  there  shall  still  be  such  difference 
of  opinion  as  aforesaid,  and  if  the  greater  number  of 
those  members  of  the  Senate  then  present  whose 
special  concurrence  therein  is  by  this  section  required 
shall  be  favourable  to  such  byelaw,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, or  to  any  amendment  or  modification  thereof 
which  may  be  then  proposed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  member  of  the  Senate  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  majority  at  such  adjourned  meeting  to  the 
visitor,  who  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  decide 
such  appeal,  and  to  order,  if  She  shall  so  think  fit, 
that  such  proposed  byelaw,  rule,  or  regulation,  with 
or  without  any  amendment  or  modification  thereof, 
shall  be  adopted ;  and  upon  any  such  order  being 
made  by  the  Visitor,  the  same  shall  have  and  receive 
tull  force  and  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
byelaw,  rule,  or  regulation,  with  or  without  such 
amendment  or  modification  thereof  (as  the  case  may 
be)  had  been  duly  passed  and  adopted  with  the  con- 
currence required  by  this  section  by  the  Senate  of  the 
said  General  School  of  Law." 

withdrew. 
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M.A.  17,118.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  professor  ol 

  law  at  Oxford  ? — I  am  Vinerian  Professor  of  English 

Law. 

17.119.  You  have  been  concerned  in  lecturing  to 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — Yes.  That  is  about 
20  years  ago,  so  I  have  no  very  recent  experience  of 
it.  *  Also  I  have  lectured  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
for  the  Law  Associations  there. 

17.120.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
American  Universities  also? — I  know  something  of 
them.  That,  again,  is  a  long  time  back,  but  I  have 
kept  up  a  connexion  with  American  teachers.  I  think 
I  know  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  teaching. 

17.121.  I  will  ask  you  first  about  your  Oxford 
professorship.  The  degree  of  law  at  Oxford  is  a 
good  deal  sought  after  now,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  good 
deal.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  there  are  two 
different  things.  There  is  the  examination  in  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence  which  corresponds  to  the 
ordinary  classical  examination  for  the  B.A.  Degree, 
and  there  is  also  what  is  now  a  good  deal  sought  after 
in  its  way,  the  B.C.L.  degree.  A  person  who  has 
taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A  in  any  School  may 
take  it. 

17.122.  The  B.C.L.  indicates  a  more  general  know- 
ledge of  law,  does  it  ? — It  is  a  very  thorough  exami- 
nation in  law.  You  will  find  it  covers  both  Roman 
Law  and  English  Law. 

17.123.  D'vmany  people  attend  your  lectures  who 
do  not  look  forward  to  the  Bar  as  a  profession  ? — As 
far  as  I  can  see  not  many.  I  should  think  at  least 
three-fourths  intend  vaguely  or  not  to  go  to  the  Bar 
or  into  solicitors'  offices — to  the  law  in  some  form. 


.,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  examined. 

17.124.  Do  you  think  that  any  degree  that  could  be 
founded  by  a  University  in  London  would  be  sought 
after  by  the  same  people  who  seek  after  it  at  Oxford  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  that,  because  a  good  number 
of  young  men  at  Oxford  simply  take  up  law  because 
they  think  it  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  easiest  courses 
they  can  pursue.  Young  men  find  that  the  examina- 
tion in  the  Honour  School  of  Literas  Humaniores  gives 
them  more  work  than  they  want,  and  they  go  into 
the  Law  School  or  the  History  School. 

17.125.  It  is  as  useful  a  study  as  they  can  have,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

17.126.  It  is  rather  a  good  thing  to  encourage  them 
to  take  it  up  ? — We  think  we  suffer  from  people 
taking  up  law  without  any  idea  of  energetically  work- 
ing at  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  I  should  like  to 
have  the  number  of  such  students  increased.  It  must 
be  said  that  all  the  best  men  at  Oxford  quite  rightly 
go  into  the  Classical  Schools,  i.e.,  School  of  Litera 
Humaniores.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  is 
harder,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  and 
so  forth — much  larger  prizes  also. 

17.127.  The  degree  might  be  so  framed  that  it 
would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  commercial  men, 
and  men  who  look  forward  to  a  political  career  ? — 
It  might  be  a  very  considerable  advantage,  and  is,  I 
conceive,  to  anybody  going  to  the  Bar  or  into  a 
Solicitor's  office.  The  B.C.L.  examination  is  as  good 
a  preparation  as  anybody  can  get  for  making  effective 
work  in  Chambers- 

17.128.  Do  you  think  the  study  of  law  could  be 
enlarged  and  divided  into  different  classes,  some  of 
which  would  be  more  useful  to  outside  men,  men  who 
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do  uot  intend  to  be  lawyers  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  considered  that  topic  arefully  enough  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it.  My  whc  j  view  has  been  so  very 
much  confined  practically  to  men  who  I  knew  would 
go  to  the  Bar  in  some  form  or  other. 

17.129.  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have 
a  good  degree  given  by  a  London  University  and  it 
would  be  much  sought  after  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  advantage  of  having  a  London  University  where 
one  could  study  law  as  a  separate  subject.  What  i? 
the  worth  of  degrees  depends  upon  different  con- 
siderations. It  is  a  subject  about  which  1  do  not 
entertain  any  certain  opinion. 

17.130.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
how,  in  establishing  a  Faculty  of  Law,  we  should  act 
with  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  bring  them  in  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  would  never  make  the  Faculty  a 
success  unless  you  in  some  way  or  other  combine  with 
the  Inns  of  Court,  but  I  should  think  also  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  anything  but  Parliamentary 
pressure  will  bring  about  the  desired  combination. 
No  body  of  persons  in  England  has  ever  been  reformed 
except  by  a  pressure  of  that  kind. 

17.131.  They  would  cling  very  tightly  to  their 
right  of  giving  the  qualification  to  practise  ? — I  should 
have  been  glad  if  you  could  for  that  reason  have 
combined  the  two  together  so  as  in  some  way  or  other 
to  connect  them  with  the  degree,  and  then  make  the 
degree  the  qualification  for  practice.  1  have  seen 
suggestions  thai  the  two  might  be  kept  apart.  If  the 
degree  was  worth  having  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  really  good  enough  for  the  qualification  for 
practice.  Until  comparatively  recent  times  there 
had  been  no  security  that  a  person  when  called  to  the 
Bar  should  know  any  law  whatever. 

17.132.  The  only  objection  you  see  is  that  you 
think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  never  be  brought  to 
acquiesce? — I  think  they  might  perhaps  do  it  under 
moral  pressure. 

17.133.  But  short,  of  that,  supposing  that  they  cling 
to  their  present,  monopoly  and  that  the  degree  is  really 
only  an  ornamental  matter,  and  a  thing  which  will 
give  prestige  to  a.  man  without  giving  qualification, 
even  then  it  would  give  weight  to  the  degree  if  the 
Inns  of  Court  co-operate  ? — If  the  Inns  of  Court 
co-operate.  I  should  think  the  degree  would  practi- 
cally come  to  be  a  meaus  of  approach  to  the  Bar, 
It  would  certainly  soon  get  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  for 
being  called  to  the  Bar. 

17,131.  The  great  thine  would  be  to  get  their  co- 
operation in  the  first  instance  ? — T  may  .add  that  at 
Oxford  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  take  the  degree  of  B.C.L.,  for  instance, 
as  a  qualification  for  a  call  to  the  Bar,  and  we  should 
be  ready  to  take  any  steps  that  they  liked  to  ensure 
the  examination  being  sufficient.  The  truth  is  that 
the  B.C.L.  examination  is  more  rigid  than  the  exami- 
nation required  for  a  call  to  the  Bar.  I  think  the  Inns 
of  Court  should  possess  the  means  by  appointing 
members  on  our  boards  to  see  that  the  education  given 
at  Oxford  was  a  good  legal  education. 

17.135.  They  might  to  co-operate  in  an  examina- 
tion which  would  give  the  qualification  ? — Yes.  I 
should  like  them  to  be  compelled  to  co-operate. 

17.136.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Victoria 
University  and  any  other  ? — Yes,  any  University  as 
to  which  they  were  satisfied  that  good  legal  teaching 
was  there  provided. 

17.137.  You  think  that  in  the  new  University  of 
London  the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  form  part  of  the 
Faculty? — I  think  probably  it  would  be  advisable  for 
them  to  form  part  of  the  Faculty.  While  we  are  on 
the  topic  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  teaching  of  law  that  if  there 
is  a  law  degree  given  in  London  which  is  an  admission 
to  the  Bar,  a  law  degree  at  any  University  where 
there  is  a  systematic  law  school  should  also  be  an 
admission  to  the  Bai  ;  otherwise  the  existence  of  a 
Law  University  in  London,  which  in  itself  1  think 
an  extremely  good  thing  might  produce  a  very  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Oxford.  II 


there  is  a  Law  University  in  London  the  degrees 
whereof  are  a  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Bar, 
law  degrees  at  other  Universities  ought  to  have  the 
same  effect. 

17.138.  You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  Oxford  ? — 
Yes,  1  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  be- 
half of  any  other  LTniversity  where  they  have  a 
regular  Law  Faculty. 

17.139.  You  are  also  interested  in  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society.  Ferhaps  they  would  be  more  willing 
than  t  he  Inns  of  Court  to  meet  the  new  University 
md  to  transfer  their  powers?—!  should  think  if  they 
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could  be  induced,  as  I  think  they  might,  to  do  that,  it 
would  be  a  gain  to  both  parties. 

17,140.,  You  would  like  to  see  then  the  qualification 
for  the  profession  of  solicitors  also  given  by  all  the 
well-established  good  high-standing  Universities  ? — 
That  1  should  like  to  see  with  such  restrictions  as 
would  be  necessary  to  insure  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  is  needed. 

17,141.  Some  of  the  incorporated  Law  Society  wish 
to  confine  it  to  Universities  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves represented  on  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Faculties, 
and  not  to  give  it  to  others  ? — Then  I  should  think  it 
not  unreasonable  to  allow  the  Incorporated  Law  So- 
ciety representation  of  some  sort  or  other  upon  the 
examining  body  at  Oxford.  I  think  if  we  had  at 
Oxford  a  right  to  admit  a  man  to  the  profession  of  a 
solicitor  on  getting  his  degree,  it  would  lie  reasonable 
that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  representatives  on  the  Board  of  the 
Faculty.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dif  - 
ficulty made  at  Oxford  in  carrying  out  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind.  In  fact,  one  of  the  advantages  I 
contemplated  from  this  London  University  scheme, 
was  that  any  scheme  of  combined  examination  adop- 
ted there  would  be  1'ollowed  by  any  other  LTniver- 
sity.   In  the  interests  of  Oxford  we  should  follow  it. 

17,142.  Have  you  thought  of  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  London  teaching  University  ? — 1  have  only 
such  very  general  notions  upon  it,  thai,  I  should  not 
like  to  say  more  than  this  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  have  a  Law  School  established 
in  London,  because  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  have 
a  iarge  law  school  anywhere  else  in  England,  and 
also  because  the  combination  of  teaching,  with,  if  not 
practice,  at  any  rate  the  observ  ation  of  practice,  would 
be  most  advantageous.  The  difficulty  of  law  teach- 
ing at  Oxford  is  to  give  it  any  kind  of  reality.  You 
speak  to  a  man  about  a  deed  and  about  bills  of  ex- 
change. He  has  never  executed  a  deed  and  does  not 
know  what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  him  to  be  so  many  words.  If  you  could  have 
men  to  teach  who  are  either  reading  in  Chambers  or 
attending  the  Courts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching- 
would  be  very  much  improved.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

17.143.  He  might  prepare  for  a  University  degree 
or  a  University  course  while  in  Chambers  ? — Part  of 
a  man's  work  for  a  degree  might  be  done  while  in 
Chambers.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  man  would  gain 
twice  as  much  by  going  into  Chambers  if  he  had 
learnt,  the  elements  of  law  before. 

17.144.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  come  before- 
hand ? — Part  of  the  teaching  might  coincide,  I  think, 
with  reading  in  Chambers. 

17.145.  And  in  the  same  way  with  solicitors? — I 
assume  it  would  be  as  good  for  solicitors,  but  I  speak 
with  conlidence  only  about  a  barrister's  Chambers, 
because  I  have  been  in  those  myself. 

17.146.  You  know  a  great  deal  about  the  American 
system  ? — About  20  years  ago  I  was  over  in  America 
and  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  character  of 
legal  teaching  in  America.  I  have  since  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  many  American  law  professors. 

17.147.  In  America  they  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  degree,  do  they  not  ?— They  attach 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  a  good  degree,  or  at  any 
rate  to  success  in  the  Law  School,  and  I  believe 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  such  success  is  practically 
of  great  professional  advantage.    You   thereby  get 
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9  Dec.  1892.  they  used  constantly  to  send  to  a  distinguished 
  American  professor  there,  and  ask  him  to  recom- 
mend his  best  man.  A  good  deal  of  their  teaching  is 
carried  on  by  discussion  in  the  Moot  Courts,  and  by 
that  means  a  man  gels  a  reputation.-.  The  solicitors 
know  w  hether  a  man  can  argue  well,  whether  he  is 
supposed  lo  be  a  good  speaker  and  the  like. 

17.148.  That  has  grown  up  by  itself  without  an> 
State  interference.  ? — That  has  grown  up  of  itself,  it 
is  true,  hut  it  is  not  without  State  help.  I  mean 
Stale  help  in  the  sense  of  University  help.  The 
School  I  am  thinking  of  is  Harvard  Law  School. 

17.149.  Are  they  endowed  ? — They  have  the  Uni- 
versity endowments,  J  think,  but  I  do  not  speak  with 
knowledge  upon  that  subject. 

17.150.  The  qualification  is  really,  I  believe,  a 
formal  thing  ? — The  qualification  is  formal.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  about  any  man 
who  had  done  well  at  the  Harvard  Schools,  getting  on 
well.  I  had  a  young  student  over  a  little  while  ago, 
he  was  still  a  student,  but  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
he  knew  a  great  deal  more  law  than  is  generally 
know  here  by  students  goinsr  into  a  barrister's 
Chambers. 

17.151.  The  reason  that  it  assumes  such  a  high 
position  in  America  is  that  the  men  get  on  by  having 
it  V — I  think,  that  is  really  the  history  of  it. 

17.152.  It  grew  up  of  itself,  I  suppose.  Nobody 
can  do  more  than  start  a  thing  of  that  sort  ? — I  think 
that  was  so.  The  only  point  that  makes  me  speak 
with  hesitation  about  it  is  that  they  had  very  eminent 
teachers  a  century  or  60  years  ago.  It  was  then 
Story  and  Kent  delivered  lectures.  Therefore,  the 
La\y  Schools  in  America  possess  a  reputation  which  is 
unlike  anything  which  is  possessed  by  any  Law  School 
here. 

17.153.  Were  they  at  Harvard? —  Story  was 
professor  at  Harvard,  I  rather  think  after  he  ceased 

*  to  be  a  judge,  and  Kent  lectured  at  New  York. 

Therefore,  there  must  have  been  already  a  demand 
for  legal  teaching  of  a  kind  that  did  not  exist  in 
England. 

17.154.  They  gave  a  value  to  the  degree? — Yes; 
I  may  remark  that  Klackstone's  lectures  were  given 
about  50  years  earlier.  In  each  case  the  teacher 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  teaching. 

17.155.  Then  your  experience  of  America  and 
your  experience  is  that  the  man  who  begins  life  in 
America  as  a  practising  barrister  has  a  greater 
knowledge  of  his  business  than  an  ordinary  English 
barrister? — 1  should  think  he  had  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  law.  I  do  not  doubt  that  any  one  of  these 
students  who  have  gone  respectably  through  the 
career  at  Harvard  does  know  more  law  than  students 
generally  do  here. 

17.156.  And  that  comes  from  the  teaching? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  more  the  teaching  than  the  examination 
from  what  1  hear.  I  doubt  whether  the  degree  (by 
which  I  mean  the  result  of  an  examination,  e.g.,  at 
Harvard)  counts  for  nearly  so  much  as  the  fact  of 
attending  the  classes,  being  well  known  among  future 
solicitors,  and  also  having  had  the  teaching  of  very 
eminent  professors. 

17.157.  (Supposing  a  man  wants  a  partner,  he  does 
not  take  necessarily  the  man  who  gets  the  highest 
honours,  but  the  man  who  is  thought  most  of? — I 
was  told  the  other  day  that  Judge  Gray,  who  is  the 
Massachusetts  Judge,  m  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  has  every  year  or  every  two  years,  a 
new  secretary,  and  he  takes  him  from  the  men  who 
have  done  best  at  Harvard,  so  as  to  give  in  effect  a 
very  practical  prize  to  eminence  at  Harvard.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  got  by  examination.  1  believe  the 
best  man  of  the  year  is  recommended  by  the  professor. 

17.158.  If  we  could  get  our  judges  to  take  their 
secretaries  in  that  way  from  the  University  perhaps  it 
would  stimulate  the  law  students  ? — I  think  so.  But 
i«ven  as  it  is,  our  Law  School  at  Oxford  is  already 


producing  a  practical  effect.  1  have  known  cases 
where  I  could  have  recommended  men  to  be  taken  as 
"  devils"  because  of  their  knowledge  of  law  on  going 
up  from  the  University. 

17,15VJ.  Is  there  any  other  ]  oint  on  which  you 
could  give  us  evidence  that,  would  be  useful  ? — No, 
except  this.  I  noticed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"*  there  is  a  divi- 
sion into  speculative,  and  what  you  may  call,  practical 
law.  He  divides  legal  teaching,  1  think,  into  four 
heads,  two  of  which  are  suited  for  speculative  or 
professorial  teaching,  and  two  of  which  are  more  or 
less  of  a  practical  character  and  only  to  be  learnt 
suitable  for  the  practice  of  law.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  divide  practical  leaching  from  theoretical  teaching 
in  that  way.  The  truth  is,  that  when  you  come  to 
work  the  matter  practically  our,  legal  instruction  does 
not  admit  of  this  kind  of  division.  Take  the  law  of  con- 
tract, you  do  find  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
principles  to  be  educed  from  the  cases,  and  I  think 
the  business  cf  the  professor  is  to  make  these  principles 
clear.  But  you  cannot  distinguish  between  theoretical 
and  practical  teaching,  because  if  the  principles  taught 
are  sound  they  are  based  upon  actual  cases,  and  ex- 
plain the  result  of  actual  cases.  I  am  rather  anxious 
to  protest  against  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  error, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  an  un- 
satisfactory division  of  study.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
no  professorial  teaching  can  supply  what  you  get  in 
Chambers.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  teach 
medicine  without  the  student  going  into  a  hospital  as 
to  attempt  to  teach  law  without  any  relation  to  prac- 
tice. 1  think  theory  and  practice  cannot  be  divided 
in  the  way  I  understand  to  be  attempted  in  Mr, 
Crackanthorpe's  article. 

17.160.  If  you  were  to  train  one  man  for  a  life  of 
general  utility  and  another  ready  for  the  profession 
of  the  Bar  you  would  not  teach  him  quite  the  same 
branches  of  law,  would  you  ? — I  should  teach  each 
of  them  in  very  nearly  the  same  way,  because  I  think 
all  they  can  learn  from  the  professor  with  advantage 
arc  general  principles  of  law,  and  the  general  principles 
rightly  explained  would  be  equally  useful  to  both.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  else.  It  may  be 
that  I  have  no  gilt,  for  vague  theoretical  teaching. 
What  really  confirms  me  in  my  view  is  that  the 
greatest  law  books  I  have  read  are  ail  of  that,  character, 
i.e.,  professorial  expositions  of  legal  principles.  Story's 
books  are  perfect  models  of  the  exposition  of  English 
Law  in  popular  language. 

17.161.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  than  any  book  we 
have  got  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  better.  The  only  book 
we  have  of  real  literary  celebrity  is  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. Those  have  great  merit,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  really  as  good  as  Story's  works. 

17.162.  You  think  we  have  never  had  any  really 
good  books  since  that  ?—  Yes,  and  they  were  delivered 
at  lectures     That  is  really  what,  it  comes  to. 

17.163.  I  believe  there  has  been  some  report  ol 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  America  that  is  rather  finding  fault  with 
the  legal  education  there  as  being  too  practical  and 
technical  ? — So  I  am  told.  I  have  not  seen  the  report 
myself  but  I  think  that  is  very  possible,  because  at 
Haruud,  which  i  fancy  gives  the  tone  to  American 
teaching,  they  have  taken  to  teaching  almost  ex- 
clusively by  what  they  call  discussion  of  cases.  The 
profe.-sor  gives  his  class  say  twenty  cases  on  some 
point  in  the  law  of  contract.  Then  they  discuss  and 
ar<rue  on  those  cases  and  draw  inferences.  1  have  no 
doubt  this  teaching  is  valuable.  But.  at  Harvard,  I 
think,  they  hold  that  this  is  the  only  true  method  of 
teaching  law.  What  we  should  call  lectures  they  hold 
to  be  a  mistake.  1  think  1  am  not.  misinformed  about 
that,  because  lately  I  saw  one  of  their  most  eminent 
students,  and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject. 

17.164.  'These  discussions  are  almcst  unknown  in 
England  ?--They  are  almost  unknown  in  England. 
In  America  they  are  found  very  valuable.    I  have  had 
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small  classes  in  which  I  have  tried  the  system.  It 
will  do  very  well  for  small  classes,  but  I  have  found 
that  in  a  large  class  at  Oxford  the  men  will  not  ask 
questions. 

17,165.  At  Harvard  they  manage  to  divide  them 
up  into  small  classes  ? — No,  at  Harvard  they  are  large 
classes.  I  have  never  seen  the  system  carried  on,  and 
I  think  American  young  gentlemen  who  are  eager 
to  get  practical  work  answer  more  easily  than  English- 
men. But  even  there  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  whole  class  into  the  discussion.  So  I 
am  told.  But  T  am  very  anxious  to  see  how  the  system 
works. 

17,106.  You  are  trying  to  introduce  it  ? — I  have 
tried  it  once  or  twice  for  small  bodies.  I  found  it 
very  successful  when  you  get  five  or  six  men  round 
the  table,  but  it  is  not  very  successful  if  you  try  it  with 
a  larger  number. 

17.167.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  one  point  which 
you  first  touched  upon,  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
your  further  consideration  of.  You  suggested  that  the 
degree  should  be  the  sole  avenue,  and  the  sufficient 
avenue,  to  call  to  the  Bar  and  admission  to  solicitors' 
practice.  Would  you  desire  to  deprive  the  bodies 
now  responsible  for  the  Roll,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  their 
disciplinary  duties  ? — I  am  speaking  mainly  of  the 
call  to  the  Bar.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  solicitors' 
practice  to  speak  confidently  upon  the  matter.  I 
know  of  no  really  disciplinary  duties  which  the 
Benchers  exercise.  What  really  happens  is  this  :  All 
the  discipline  I  have  ever  been  through  is  eating  12 
dinners  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  at  a  certain 
expense  of  time  and  money,  and  attending  two  sets  of 
of  lectures.  Of  course  there  are  more  stringent 
examinations  now  than  in  my  time,  but,  as  far  as 
discipline  goes,  [  doubt  whether  there  is  any  discipline 
involved  in  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

17.168.  But  you  do  not  doubt  that  there  have  been 
cases  both  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  profession  of  solici- 
tors, where  admission  has  been  refused  to  persons  on 
certain  grounds  ? — I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be 
such,  but  they  have  been  very  rare. 

17.169.  Then  there  are  cases  of  disbarring  ? — I 
think  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the 
cases  of  which  we  are  speaking.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  body  of  persons  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  disbarring,  and  ought  to  exercise  the  power  per- 
haps more  frequently  than  they  exercise  it  now.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  Inns  of  Court  exercising  this 
power,  but  I  do  not  see  any  particular  appropriateness 
in  their  exercising  it.  The  judges,  for  instance,  might 
disbar.  But  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  exercising  that  power. 

17.170.  Somebody  must  have  the  power  ? — Yes. 

17.171.  The  Inns  of  Court  have  it  now? — Yes; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  leave  it  in 
their  hands.  But  is  it  really  a  practical  question  ?  I 
speak  merely  from  conjecture,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
number  of  persons  disbarred  is  very  small,  and  that  the 
cases  of  peesons  being  disbarred  are  cases  of  very 
flagrant  misconduct. 

17.172.  Your  interest  is  in  the  educational  part  of 
the  matter  ? — Yes,  my  interest  is  in  the  educational 
part  of  the  matter.  I  was  really  thinking  of  that. 
If  I  were  to  make  a  suggestion  I  should  suggest  that 
the  discipline  of  the  Bar  might  with  possible  advantage 
be  increased. 

17.173.  It  might  embarrass  the  question  if  we 
mingled  disciplinary  with  educational  considerations. 
You  would  not  desire  that  we  should  do  that  ? — No  ; 
I  believe  as  far  as  a  call  to  the  Bar  goes,  discipline,  as 
detached  from  a  certain  amount  of  education,  does  not 
exist.    That  does  not  apply  to  solicitors. 

17.174.  From  what  you  say  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  America,  I  think  I  may  assume  that  the 
degree  is  by  no  means  taken  by  all  practitioners  ? — I 
think  not,  but  I  do  not  speak  with  certainty.  I  think 
myself  they  go  for  a  certain  time  to  Harvard  or  to  law 
schools  at  New  York,  or  the  like.  I  do  not  think  the 
degree  itself,  from  the  way  I  hear  Americans  talk  about 
it,  is  in  the  United  States  of  nearly  so  much  conse- 
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quence  as  the  having  attended  law  classes  and  the  A.  V.  Dicey 
being  known  to  have  attended  them.  Esq.,  Q.C., 

17.175.  It  varies  very  much  in  the  different  States  ?  M.A. 
— Yes  ;  I  should  not  like  to  speak  of  any  of  the     9  rjec  igg<> 

States,  except  Massachusetts,  of  which  I  happen  to  

know  something. 

17.176.  {Chairman.)  Is  Harvard  confined  entirely 
to  Massachusetts  men  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Men  go 
there  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
men  from  Massachusetts  would  be  in  a  majority,  but 
I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  students 
coming  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

17.177.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  The  judges  still  take  part  in 
giving  lectures,  do  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  take  part  still.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  there 
are  ex-judges,  at  any  rate,  who  have  lectured  in  Har- 
vard and  other  places.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
man  lect  ires  being  a  judge.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Story  delivered  some  of  his  lectures  at  a  time 
when  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

17.178.  And  Kent  ? — The  other  day  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  Kent's  lectures  were  delivered 
after  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  New  York 
Bench  by  a  limit  of  age. 

17.179.  We  had  a  statement  made  to  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Emmott,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
that  a  judge  actually  on  the  Bench  gives  a  course  of 
lectures  there  from  time  to  time  ? — I  should  quite  have 
supposed  so.  I  have  no  knowledge  which  I  can  put 
in  the  least  against  any  statement  of  that  kind.  It 
confirms  what  I  suppose,  but  I  have  not  knowledge 
enough  to  say  so. 

17.180.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  raise  the  tone  ? — 
Yes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  get  that  done  in  England. 

17.181.  You  refuse  to  accept  the  supposed  distinc- 
tion between  speculative  and  practical.  Not  contest- 
ing your  views  on  that  subject  in  the  least,  might 
not  there  be  with  advantage  certain  courses  laid  out 
which  wculd  be  useful  to  persons  not  intending  to 
engage  in  professional  work  such  as  diplomacy  and 
public  law  ? — 1  am  glad  to  have  been  asked  that 
question.  I  expressed  myself  too  hastily.  Courses  of 
that  kind  might  have  considerable  advantages.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  amount  of  law  which  a  country 
gentleman  might  want  to  know  as  a  magistrate,  and 
so  forth.  You  might,  no  doubt,  arrange  courses  with 
a  view  to  particular  pursuits  or  particular  lines  of 
career  with  advantage.    I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

17.182.  International  law  would  not  be  sought  by 
the  ordinary  practitioner,  but  it  might  be  of  great 
service  to  people  engaged  in  diplomatic  pursuits  ? — It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  teaching  might  be  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  different  classes  or  pursuits  such  as  that 
which  you  instance  of  a  diplomat. 

17.183.  There  are  other  classes  of  subjects  which 
perhaps  more  strictly  belongs  to  pure  science,  such  as 
historical  jurisprudence.  Might  not  that  subject  be 
advantageously  carried  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  perfection  and  research  ? — Yes,  they  might,  no 
doubt. 

17.184.  Without  expecting  that  those  who  went  in 
for  the  ordinary  degree,  or  even  perhaps  honours, 
would  be  able  to  follow  it  to  its  full  extent,  would  it 
not  be  of  advantage  to  have  Chairs  in  which  a  subject 
like  that  could  be  investigated  '.' — -I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
separating  off  particular  subjects.  I  think  1  have 
noticed  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  most  eminent  law 
professors  have  been  really  professors  who,  whilst 
teaching  some  special  legal  topic,  have  at  their  choice 
pursued  their  own  method.  I  should  have  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  very  great  advantage  at  the 
present  moment  in  separating  these  subjects  from  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  law. 

17.185.  Let  me  take  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguised  writers, 
as  we  all  know,  and  at  the  same  he  was  a  man  who 
was  in  no  sense  in  touch  with  practice  ? — I  think  he 
would  have  been  very  much  improved,  even  as  an 
author,  if  ^he  had  been  a  little  more  in  touch  with 
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A.  V.  Dicey,    practice.    I  have  in  my  mind  that  if  you  compare 
^sq.,Q-C.,     j\jaine's  books,  with  even  the  very  little  I  know  of 
Savigny's  writings,  you  may  trace  a  tendency  on  the 
9  Dec.  1892.    part  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  wander  off  into  ideas  not 

 .   always  sufficiently  founded  on  practical  knowledge  of 

law.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  no  doubt,  in  any  case  would 
have  tended  towards  the  speculative  side  of  legal 
teaching,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  gain  if 
the  Chair  had  connected  him  with  some  special  branch 
of  legal  teaching ;  he  would  have  taught  any  depart- 
ment of  law  admirably,  and  I  think  his  writings  would 
have  gained  if  they  had  been  composed  in  connexion 
with  such  teaching. 

17.186,  You  compare  him  with  Savigny.  He  wrote 
upon  current  law  in  his  best  known  books.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  did  not  profess  to  write  upon  current  law  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  rather  a  pity  that  he  did  not,  because  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  done  it  with  great 
ability. 

17.187.  Is  there  not  some  advantage  in  bringing 
within  the  region  of  study  matters  of  historical  investi- 
gation and  speculation,  which  can  be  hardly  brought 
into  close  relation  with  existing  law  ? — I  think  that 
might  be  done  by  having  a  legal  Chair,  which  was 
distinctly  meant  for  historical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

17,18S.  That  is  the  idea  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  I  do  not  myself  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  historical  method  of  teaching  as  is  common  to 
persons  who  are  much  better  informed  than  I  am.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  attach  the  importance  to 
historical  teaching  that  is  attached  to  it  by  some 
most  competent  judges.  Though  I  see  very  eminent 
lawvers  entertain  an  opposite  opinion,  I  think  law  is 
not  "always  so  well  known  when  you  lcok  at  it  histori- 
cally as  when  you  consider  it  with  a  view  to  understand 
English  law  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  benefits  of  the  historical 
system  are  exaggerated. 

17.189.  At  any  rate  you  would  desire  to  see  any 
historical  or  speculative  work  of  that  kind  brought,  so 
far  as  possible,  into  connexion  with  living  law  in  order 
that  one  may  interpret  the  other  ? — Yes,  perhaps  that 
i,s  the  fairest  way  of  putting  it.  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  every  professor  at  a  University 
either  a  professor  of  English  law  or  a  professor  of 
Roman  law.  You  might  separate  them  to  this  extent, 
and  then  allow  the  genius  of  the,  particular  teacher,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  place  to  fix  what  particular 
line  of  teaching  he  adopted.  I  do  not  see  that  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  for  instance,  would  have  suffered  any- 
thing if  he  had  been  simply  appointed  professor  of 
law.  Of  course,  he  would  have  tended  towards  the 
line  that  suited  his  intellect  or  his  genius  best.  You 
mio-ht  create  a  body  of  law  professors  and  leave  them 
to  distribute  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  gifts  of 
the  particular  teachers. 

17.190.  And  there  ought  to  be  teachers  who  would 
not  occupy  professorial  Chairs— a  well  organised  body 
of  readers  ? — Yes. 

17.191.  With  respect  to  those  you  would  require 
more  strict  division  ? — Yes. 

17.192.  Then  would  it  be  your  view  that  the  pro- 
fessor answerable  for  his  subject  might  have  himself 
the  distribution  of  parts  to  those  who  assist  him  ? — I 
have  not  really  considered  the  topics  sufficiently  to 
discuss  the  subject.  So  much  would  depend  upon  the 
particular  place.  I  think,  if  you  gave  me  a  Uni- 
versity which  I  knew,  I  could  judge,  to  a  certain 
extent,  how  far  the  professors  were  a  body  capable 
of  distributing  the  teaching  of  law  properly.  I  should 
not  like  to  answer  the  question  generally. 

17.193.  All  those  questions  are  matters  of  detaii 
which  must  be  left  ? — I  had  rather,  if  I  were  drawing 
up  a  scheme,  leave  as  much  unsettled  as  I  could,  because 
I  think  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  best 
arranged  when  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
Given   eminent  teachers  they  would  arrange  those 

.  matters  among  themselves,  and  I  had  rather  that  they 


were  not  fettered  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
arranged  them. 

17.194.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  gather  from  what  you 
have  said  that  you  are  quite  in  favour  of  the  same 
teaching  and  examination  being  open  to  solicitors  as 
to  barristers  ? — I  never  could  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  so. 

17.195.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  the  University 
givings  its  degree  at  any  rate  to  barristers  and  not 
leaving  it  to  bodies  like  the  Inns  of  Court.  Bodies 
like  the  Inns  of  Court  if  they  continued  to  call  to  the 
Bar  might  accept  them  on  the  examination  of  a 
University  ? — I  quite  feel  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
desirable that  the  proposed  University  should  assume 
any  attitude  which  you  might  call  hostile  to  a  body 
which  has  a  great  historical  position,  and  which  has 
been  doing  a  good  deal  of  recent  years  for  education. 
I  would  sacrifice  a  good  deal  at  starting  to  keep 
harmony  between  the  University  and  the  Inns  of 
Court.    Otherwise  I  agree  with  what  has  been  stated. 

17.196.  There  is  another  very  sensitive  body — the 
profession  of  medicine.  There  the  suggestion  has 
not  been  unfavourably  received  that  there  should  be 
what  was  called  a  conjoint  examination  between  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the 
University,  the  University  requiring  such  further 
examination  as  may  be  desirable  for  a  degree,  and 
the  Royal  Colleges  giving  such  further  examination 
as  may  be  desirable  for  the  license  to  practice. 
I  do  not  hold  out  anything  like  the  same  analog}', 
but  would  you  see  any  objection  to  one  body 
taking  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  other 
or  to  some  conjoint  arrangement  of  that  kind 
between  the  University  and  the  existing  licensing 
bodies  ? — I  should  see  no  objection  whatever  assuming, 
as  one  perhaps  may  assume,  that  both  parties  meant 
really  and  bond  fide  to  carry  out  the  new  system.  But 
whenever  you  deal  with  an  established  body  what  you 
find  is  that  the  established  body  never  does  want,  and 
perhaps  in  its  nature  never  can  want,  to  carry  out 
any  new  system.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  an 
old  institution  and  a  new  institution  to  act  together. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  truth  in  the  old  saying 
with  regard  to  not  sewing  together  the  old  cloth  and 
the  new  than  people  sometimes  think.  In  Englaud 
we  are  always  trying  to  do  it  and  we  have  splits.  If 
it  could  be  done  I  think  a  combination  between  the 
University  and  the  Inns  of  Court  would  have  a  good 
effect.  If  you  can  get  eminent  practising  lawyers  or 
judges  to  take  a  really  active  part  in  the  University 
I  would  sacrifice  anything  of  a  smaller  kind  to  pro- 
mote that,  because  I  am  sure  it  would  very  much 
improve  the  character  of  the  University  teaching. 

17.197.  For  all  Faculties  within  a  University  there 
must  be  some  distinction  taken  between  what  I  may 
call  inside  and  outside  the  degree.  With  reference 
to  what  you  were  saying  to  Mr.  Austie,  I  quite  gather 
that  the  teaching  of  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  law  for  what  I  may  call  iuside  the  degree,  though 
not  differing  from  what  may  be  called  outside,  would 
have  to  be  conducted  on  a  regular  basis  of  education, 
whereas  in  cases  outside  the  degree  you  would  have 
to  look  to  further  research  and  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion. Chairs  for  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
are  not  generally  taught  on  the  Common  Law  or 
Equity  side,  such  as  general  jurisprudence  or  inter- 
national law,  might  be  established  so  that  there  would 
be  that  distinction  between  the  inside  practice  and  the 
outside  which  might  lead  to  the  outside  practice  being 
filled  by  Chairs  specially  endowed  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
inside  practice  and  outside  practice. 

17.198.  I  meant  that  in  all  other  faculties  there  is 
something  special  beyond  the  actual  first  attaining  the 
University  degree  provided  for  by  special  Chairs  and 
special  endowments  which  is  a  valuable  thing,  and 
distinct  from  the  teaching  which  ends  with  the  de- 
gree ?• — That,  I  think,  probably  is  so. 

17.199.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Will  you  tell  me  quite 
broadly  and  generally,  what  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Law  Faculty  at  Oxford? — What  we  call  the  Board 
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of  the  Faculty  consists  in  substance  of  the  professors 
or  University  readers  belonging  to  the  Faculty  and 
teachers  of  law  employed  by  the  colleges.  There  are 
also  some  co-opted  members.  Lord  Justice  Bowen  is, 
I  think,  one.  For  all  details  I  must  refer  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  University  Statutes.  (See  Statuta 
Universitalis  Oxoniensis,  Tit.  V.  Sect,  i.-viii.) 

17.200.  Then  it  is  the  University  professors, 
college  lecturers,  or  readers,  and  one  or  two  co-opted 
members  ?  Are  there  examiners  too  ? — An  examiner 
is  not,  as  such,  a  member  of  the  Board.  It  substan- 
tially consists  of  the  University  professors  and  readers 
in  law  (ex-officio  members)  and  of  persons  elected  by 
the  teachers  of  law  at  the  colleges.  The  Statutes 
provide  that  the  elected  members  shall  not  exceed  the 
ex-officio  members  in  number. 

17.201.  Substantially  then  it  is  teachers? — lres. 

17.202.  There  is  no  very  considerable  element  of 
professional  lawyers  as  such  ? — I  think  really  none. 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  one  or  two.  But  I  ought  to 
add  that  all  the  law  professors  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
lawyers,  and  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
still  practise  at  the  Bar. 

17.203.  I  suppose  the  relation  of  the  Law  Faculty 
to  the  University  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  all 
the  other  Faculties.  There  is  no  specific  monopoly  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Faculty  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Law  Faculty  as  with  the  other  Faculties. 

17.204.  We  have  had  one  suggestion  advanced  for 
handing  over  the  entire  management  of  the  Law 
Faculty  practically  one  may  say  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  really  letting  the  University  accept  their  curri- 
culum examination  tests  and  conditions  ? — You  mean 
of  course  the  new  University  for  London. 

17.205.  Yes  ;  the  proposed  University.  I  suppose 
you  would  attach  great  importance  to  the  professors, 
or  readers,  or  lecturers  of  the  new  University  having 
a  place  upon  the  faculty  ? — I  certainly  think  they 
must  have  a  place  upon  the  faculty. 

17.206.  The  presence  of  the  teachers  is  much  more 
important  on  the  faculty  than  that  of  directive  mem- 
bers not  engaged  in  educational  work,  but  distin- 
guished members  of  the  profession  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  speak  very  dogmatically  about  the  degree  of 
importance,  but  I  think  the  teachers  ought  to  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  faculty.  If  you  got  really 
eminent  lawyers,  especially  judges,  to  attend,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  curtail  the  influence  of  such  men. 

17.207.  Your  view  is  that  to  secure  harmony  at 
the  outset  it  would  be  well  to  make  any  reasonable 
and  possible  sacrifice  ?— Yes. 

17,208  One  point  would  be,  of  course,  a  large  and 
generous  representation  of  the  existing  Council  of 
Legal  Education  or  leaders  of  the  profession  on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  University,  and  possibly  on 
the  Faculty  ? — It  is  really  a  question  merely  of  pru- 
dence and  not  of  legal  knowledge.  My  difficulty 
about  the  whole  of  that  question  is  this,  i  think  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  get  so  large  a  representation  of 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  or  of  the  leaders  of 
the  profession,  that  people  who  do  not  look  very 
favourably  on  a  new  system  would  have  the  power  of 
clogging  it.  To  determine  what  is  the  exact  amount 
of  influence  which  should  be  given  to  practical  lawyers 
is  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve.  Assuming  you 
did  not  give  opponents  of  the  new  system  power  to 
hinder  its  working,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  almost 
anything  done  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the 
profession,  it  would  be  a  benefit  io  the  teachers 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  practical  lawyers  of 
eminence. 

17,209.  You  say  we  ought  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal, 
and  that  almost  any  sacrifice  would  be  worth  making. 
I  should  like  to  know  your  judgment  as  to  the  points 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  sacrifice.  I  mean  what 
jurisdiction  it  is  essential  to  reserve  to  the  University 
body  ? — That  is  a  question  I  hardly  like  to  answer, 
because  it  wants  thinking  out,  and  I  have  not  thought 
it  out.  I  Should  say  that  one  thing  is  clear — the 
appointment  of  good  professors  is  the  really  vital  thing. 
Any  system  will  work  well  if  you  get  good  teachers, 


and  unless  you  get  good  teachers  no  system  is  worth  ^s  o'c^' 
anything.    That  is  quite  clear.  A^  '* 

17.210.  And  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some   '. 

University  authority  ? — Yes,  that  should  be  in  the     9  Dec.  1892. 

hands  of  some  University  authority,  such  as  eminent  •**  

lawyers  who  are  really  sympathetic  with  the  objects 

of  the  University — the  best  men  in  short  you  can 
possibly  get.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  you  should 
get  the  appointment  of  professors  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  rightly  or  wrongly  think  there  is  no 
advantage  Avhatever  in  professorial  teaching.  We  all 
know  that  the  current  vi ew  of  the  English  lawyer  is 
that  he  has  learnt  law  excellently  himself  without  going 
to  a  professor,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  good  in  a  professor  whatever.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  if  the  mass  of  practical  lawyers  were  asked  their 
opinion  (some  of  them  have  often  given  me  the  opinion 
with  more  or  less  distinctness)  they  would  say  that 
the  law  has  gone  on  perfectly  well  for  centuries  without 
professorial  teaching  and  can  go  on  perfectly  well  with- 
out it  for  centuries  more.  If  this  view  be  true,  it  is 
an  argument  against  founding  a  legal  Faculty  ;  but 
do  not  found  a  legal  Faculty  and  then  allow  it  to 
be  controlled  by  people  who  think  no  Faculty  ought 
to  exist.  How  to  achieve  the  object  of  ensuring  good 
appointments  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
fatal  to  have  persons  as  electors  to  professorships  when 
they  really  thought  professorships  ought  not  to  exist, 
because  it  would  come  to  this  :  they  would  give  pro- 
fessorships to  deserving  men,  but  they  would  not  think 
that  the  power  to  teach  was  a  necessary  qualification 
for  a  professor.  Most  English  lawyers  think  that 
English  law  cannot  be  taught,  but  can  be  learnt  only 
from  practice.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  at  once 
getting  the  aid  of  practical  lawyers  and  of  avoiding 
the  danger  of  putting  the  appointment  of  professors 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  disbelieve  in  the  value 
of  professorial  teaching  sounds  very  great,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  really  is  so,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  University  had  the  power  of  electing  distin- 
guished lawyers  members  of  the  Law  Faculty  it  would 
be  easy  to  obtain  a  number  of  lawyers  whose  aid  as 
electors  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Take, 
for  example,  Lord  Justice  Lindley  or  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  ;  everyone  feels  that  they  would  be  exactly  the 
men  fit  for  appointing  good  professors.  I  think  the 
way  in  which  I  should  meet  the  difficulty  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  by  giving  the  University  the  option 
as  to  what  lawyers  they  would  appoint  members  of  the 
faculty  or  of  the  electing  board. 

17.211.  Then  indirectly  or  directly  through  an 
elective  board  the  University  ought  to  control  in  the 
last  resort  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  have  not '  thought 
this  topic  out. 

17.212.  The  curriculum  of  the  law  degree,  or  the 
law  examination,  should  really  rest  with  the  Senate  ? 
— I  think  it  should  really  rest  with  the  Senate,  but  I 
do  think  it  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  upon 
the  lines  recommended  by  practical  lawyers  as  the 
best  course  of  study.  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  the 
curriculum,  at  any  rate  for  ordinary  persons,  to  get 
far  away  from  studies  useful  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
I  do  not  think  students  would  gain  by  the  curriculum 
having  an  abstract  or  theoretical  character,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  the  University  would  suffer. 

17.213.  Then  with  regard  to  the  control  of  at- 
tendance, or  the  demand  of  attendance  at  lectures,  I 
understand  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  at  pre- 
sent the  Inns  of  Court  in  their  system  adhere  some- 
what rigidly  to  the  rule  that  restricts  attendance  to 
those  who  are  training  for  the  Bar.  Do  you  think 
there  that  the  University  should  insist  upon  its  own 
right  to  control  that,  namely,  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing such  courses  as  were  organised  or  accepted  by 
the  University  to  all  students  of  the  law,  whether 
students  for  the  profession  of  the  Bar  or  that  of  an 
attorney,  or  students  for  general  purposes  ? — I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  reason  for  restricting  the 
attendance  at  the  lectures.  The  practical  difficulty  is 
to  get  as  many  persons  to  attend  as  you  wish.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  from  any  experience  I  have  had 
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A-  V-  D'cey*  that  I  ought  to  restrict  attendance.  I  should  have 
'  thought  there  was  really  no  object  in  restricting 
'  attendance. 

9  Dec.  1892.       17,214.  It  would  be  from  your  point  of  view  a 

 reasonable  claim  for  the  University  to  make,  that 

at  least  it  should  have  the  power  of  regulating  or 
restricting  the  attendance  ?  • —  So  I  should  have 
thought.  I  have  no  real  doubt  about  this  matter, 
though  I  have  not  considered  it.  Take  the  only 
lectures  I  have  ever  heard  of  which  were  likely  to  be 
crowded  :  Sir  Henry  Maine's  lectures,  which  I  used 
to  hear  in  1861,  were  really  charming  to  listen  to. 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  number  of  strangers 
might  have  come  in,  but  what  loss  it  would  have  been 
to  me,  because  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Bar,  to  have  a 
man  or  even  a  woman  sitting  by  me  who  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  Bar,  T  cannot  conceive.  I  suppose  there  is 
more  in  the  thing  than  I  know,  because  I  cannot  see 
why  the  Inns  of  Court  should  object  to  attendance 
being  unrestricted.  I  suppose  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  connexion  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
profession. 

17,21.5.  It  is  only  stated  as  a  fact,  and  not  hitherto 
supported  as  wise  or  right  ? — I  think  the  real 
reason  must  be  a  further  question  about  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession. 
That  is  the  only  matter  that  occurs  to  me  as  being 
likely  to  raise  the  question.  I  should  say  open  the 
classes  as  much  and  as  widely  as  you  can. 

17,216.  (Lord  Reay.)  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  read  a  few  passages  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  because  I 
should  like  to  have  your  idea  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  opinions  there  given.     They  are  valuable  as 
coming  from  practical  lawyers  : — "  The  work  of  the 
"  lawyer  must  always  mainly  be  with  the  legal  facts 
"  or  conceptions  in  the  relations  between  which  the 
"  law  consists.  All  his  advice  to  a  client,  every  selec- 
"  tion  of  a  remedy,  every  statement  in  a  pleading,  and, 
"  in  short,  all  his  work  of  any  value  to  others  must 
"  depend  upon  his  accurate  conception  of  these  ulti- 
"  mate  facts  and  of  the  system  of  rights  and  duties 
"  which  they  constitute.    In  this  respect,  the  law 
"  differs  from  no  other  science,  since  all  sciences  deal 
"  with  general  notions  and  general  truths  only."  How 
does  that  strike  you  ? — It  is  not  the  language  I  should 
have  used,  but  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not 
true.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  any  legal  case  you 
have  two  things  to  do ;  to  get  hold  of  the  facts — to 
make  out  what  the  material  facts  are — and  then  to 
apply  your  rule  af  law.    I  should  have  said  that  that 
passage,  perhaps,  under-rated  the  skill,  which  you 
might  almost  call  innate,  which  some  men  have  in  find- 
ing out  the  material  facts.    Nobody  could  go  through  a 
law  case  without  finding  that  that  to  make  out  the 
facts  is  half  the  battle.    Of  course  to  know  what  facts 
are  material  does  imply  some  sort  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  legal  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  matter  in 
hand.    I  should  think  it  clearly  true  that  law  consists 
of  principles  and  their  application  to  facts. 

17.217.  The  next  point,  I  think,  you  have  already 
stated  you  agree  with,  "  With  regard  to  the  method  of 
"  study,  it  must  always  depend  upon  the  circum- 
"  stances  of  each  school  and  upon  the  teachers  "  ? — 
That  I  entirely  agree  with. 

17.218.  "But  the  Committee  would  strongly  re 
"  commend  that  every  teacher  in  a  law  school  should 
*'  present  an  outline  of  the  subject  taught  in  a  printed 
"  form  which  the  students  may  master  as  thoroughly 
"  as  possible  "  ? — This  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  have 
some  experience.  I  always  do  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
or  almost  always,  present  a  scheme  of  mv  lectures  in 
a  printed  form  so  that  the  students  may  follow  them. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  attach  quite  the  importance 
to  it  that  the  writer  seems  to  attach,  but  if  he 
means  that  a  lecturer  ought  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  his  subject  in  some  shape  or  other,  I  think  he  is 
perfectly  right. 

17.219.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  what 
follow?  : — "  And  should  occupy  the  hours  spent  with 
'*  the  class  in  such  references  and  illustrations  as 


"  would  aid  them  in  clearly  comprehending  these 
"  fundamental  principles,  and  in  sufficient  examina- 
"  tions  to  convince  himself  that  they  have  done  so  "  ? 
—  Yes  ;  I  quite  agree  with  that,  but  1  may  add  this. 
It  seems  easy,  but  it  is  not.  It  seems  very  easy,  but 
it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  achieve.  Very  few 
people  can  do  it  with  success. 

17.220.  Then  the  report  goes  on  : — "  The  use  of  cases 
"  in  illustration  of  these  principles  is  of  unquestionable 
"  service  and  gives  a  precision  to  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  student  which  he  hardly  could  obtain  other- 
"  wise,  but  we  deprecate  the  use  of  cases  alone  with- 
"  out  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
"  law  of  which  we  believe  them  to  be  in  all  cases  the 
"  application  "  ? — That  I  quite  agree  with.  I  sup- 
pose it  has  reference  to  this  American  system  of 
teaching  from  cases  exclusively.  I  should  be  more 
inclined,  if  I  were  addressing  a  body  of  English  law 
professors,  to  urge  upon  them  the  urgent  necessity  of 
showing  that  cases  are  illustrations  of  principles,  and 
of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  cases  more 
emphatically  than  we  do. 

17.221.  With  the  following  passage  from  what 
you  have  said,  I  think  you  would  hardly  agree 
with: — "  The  historic  growth  of  the  law  may  un- 
"  doubtedly  be  traced  more  accurately  in  the  deci- 
"  sions  of  the  courts  than  in  any  other  manner,  but  the 
"  logical  unity  of  the  system  and  the  harmony  of  one 
"  decision  with  another  present  another  and  different 
"  mode  of  study,  which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
"  neglect.    The  only  real  test  of  a  rule  of  the  common 
"  law  must  be  its  consistency  with  other  rules,  or  the 
"  harmony  of  the  entire  system.    If  two  rules  lead 
"  to  different  results  in  any  case,  they  cannot  both 
"  be  parts  of  the  common  law  ;  and  if  both  are  allowed 
"  to  remain  or  be  taught  as  authoritative,  the  only 
"  result  must  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  decisions  de- 
"  rived  from  them.    For  this  reason  we  should  urge 
"  that  both  methods  of  teaching  should  be  employed 
"  in  their  proper  relation  in  the  Courts ;  the  his- 
"  torical  method  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  our 
"  present  conception  of  the  common  law  has  come  to 
"  be  what  it  is,  the  logical  method  for  the  purpose  of 
"  showing  the  relation  of  the  rules  of  law  to  each 
"  other  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  all  derived 
"  from  certain  great  principles  "  ? — I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  as  a  general  statement.    The  only  point 
I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  I  personally  should  insist 
more  upon  the  importance  of  the  logical  method  than 
upon  that  of  the  historical  method.    My  reason  is 
this  :  the  historical  method  seems  to  me  to  begin 
generally  so  far  off  and  to  continue  so  far  off  from  the 
law  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  that  the  advan- 
tage of  it  is  less  than  you  would  expect. 

17.222.  Then  would  you  concur  in  this  view  ? 
"  But  Ave  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advancing 
"  the  idea  that  instruction  in  the  Law  Schools  should 
"  be  imparted  exclusively  by  those  who  are  not  en- 
"  gaged  in  the  active  practice  of  the  profession.  We 
"  should  regard  it  as  exceedingly  unwise  not  to  have 
"  in  the  corps  of  instructors  some  persons  who  are 
"  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession. 
"  We  recommend  a  combination  of  the  two  "  ? — I 
quite  agree  as  to  a  "  combination  of  the  two ; "  by 
this  I  think  the  writers  of  the  report  mean  that  the 
instructors  should  consist  both  of  practising  lawyers 
who  were  willing  to  teach,  and  also  of  professors  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  With 
this  I  entirely  agree. 

17.223.  The  best  man  you  could  get  would  be  a  man 
who  had  been  in  practice  and  who  had  for  some  reason 
or  other  discontinued  it  ? — Yes.  He  is  the  best  person, 
assuming  he  has  powers  of  teaching. 

17.224.  As  you  have  stated,  the  real  practice,  the  art 
which  ensures  success  at  the  Bar,  of  course  you  could 
not  teach.  No  Faculty  of  Law  could  attempt  to  teach 
a  man  how  to  cross-examine  a  witness  or  how  to  ad- 
dress a  jury  ? — There  is  only  one  practical  side 
that  they  can  teach  in  America  and  which  they 
do  teach  in  America.  You  can  teach  to  a  certain 
extent  the  art  of  arguing  in  Court.    I  have  seen,  for 
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instance,  an  argument  carried  on  before  Professor 
Dvvight  of  New  York  which  was  as  carefully  and 
elaborately  carried  on  as  it  would  have  been  in  any 
Court.  He  was  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  He  fre- 
quently sat  on  the  Bench.  He  was  asked  to  sit  there 
for  a  temporary  purpose.  Then  there  are  small  tech- 
nical things  you  can  teach,  as,  for  example,  how  to 
make  notes  on  one's  brief  and  so  forth.  Very  often  a 
young  man  at  beginning  does  himself  injustice  and 
spoils  the  effect  of  his  argument  by  ignorance  as  to 
trifling  details.  The  risk  of  this  is  got  over  by  the 
Moot  Courts  in  America. 

17.225.  You  are  in  favour  of  these  Moot  Courts  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  very  very  much  in  favour  of  them  Avhen 
they  are  seriously  conducted. 

17.226.  With  regard  to  criminal  law,  I  suppose 
you  would  not  object  to  the  theory  of  criminal  law, 
and  its  philosophical  side  being  taught  ? — I  do  not 
object  to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  a  great 
advantage  to  a  lawyer.  Probably  I  am  wrong.  Very 
eminent  persons  disagree  with  me  on  the  subject.  I 
myself  find  so  much  difficulty  in  teaching  young  men 
what  the  law  actually  is  that  I  don't  feel  inclined  to 
teach  them  how  it  may  possibly  be  improved. 

17.227.  You  would  not  object  to  a  Chair  dealing 
with  the  subject? — I  should  not  object,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  complete  body  of  legal  teachers, 
even  if  we  limit  the  subject  of  their  teaching  rather 
narrowly,  is  very  great.  I  do  not  object  to  such  a 
Chair ;  but  I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  it. 

17.228.  Going  on  from  the  speculative  side  to  the 
practical  side,  you  are  aware  of  the  good  work  done 
by  M.  Boutmy  in  France  at  the  Ecole  des  Politique 
Sciences.  You  think  that  is  a  good  institution  ? — It 
is  an  extraordinarily  successful  institution. 

17.229.  Letting  aside  the  question  whether  such 
a  school  should  be  embodied  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
or  whether  the  new  University  should  create  a 
special  branch  for  it  (which  is  a  matter  of  detail) 
these  are  the  things  which  are  taught :  the  Diplo- 
matic History  of  Europe  from  1789  ;  the  Constitutional 
History  of  Europe  from  1789;  then  the  history  of 
political  ideas  and  the  development  of  public  opinion 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  comparative  military 
organisation.  Another  subject  is  certainly  not  less 
important  for  us  than  for  the  French,  the  colonial 
system  and  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Western 
States  with  the  Eastern.  All  these  subjects  would  be 
appropriate? — I  think  there  is  a  great  want  of  such 
teaching  ;  but  some  of  that  which  you  have  read  out 
to  me  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  closely 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  law. 

17.230.  That  is  why  T  said  I  left  it  open.  You 
admit  that  there  is  great  need  of  some  instruction  in 
subjects  of  this  kind  ? — Yes.  I  am  very  anxious  my- 
self to  be  able  to  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
working  of  the  Ecole  des  Libres  Sciences  politiques. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  given 
there. 

17.231.  As  there  is  a  spontaneous  demand  for  the 
institution  in  France,  which  is  voluntary,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  students  here,  and  I  believe  some 
Englishmen  have  been  students  at  the  Ecole  ? — Yes. 
I  should  think  it  an  admirable  line  for  a  University  to 
promote  such  teaching  if  it  can  be  done.  But  I 
should  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  try  to  get 
more  direct  evidence  about  the  Ecole  des  Libres 
Sciences  politiques.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  in  England  we  should  get 
more  information  about  it.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  first-class  teaching  raised  by  voluntary 
effort,  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  raised  by  the 
eminence  of  one  man,  Monsr.  Boutmy,  who  is  the 
founder  of  it,  though  he  has  distinguished  colleagues. 

17.232.  Quite  so  ;  and  does  this  not  point  a  moral, 
especially  where  you  are  starting  a  new  University, 
that  it  all  depends  upon  getting  the  best  men  ? — Yes, 
that  is  really  the  vital  thing.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
there  can  be  found  in  England  a  very  large  number 
of  good  teachers  if  you  can  get  hold  of  them.  To  get 
hold  of  them  is  really  the  practical  problem.    I  see  no 


reason  for  supposing  that  you  cannot  get  the  teachers    A.  V.  Dicey, 
you  want.    But  I  think  it  may  take  a  good  deal  of     Esq.,  Q.C., 
trouble  to  arrange  the  right  way  of  getting  them  and  M.A. 
also  to  arrange  that  the  professorships  shall  be  held    9  Deo  lg99 
on  such  terms  as  shall  induce  the  proper  people  to  '  ' 

retain  them. 

17.233.  And  when  you  have  got  them  you  should 
give  them  fixity  of  tenure  ? — Fixity  of  tenure  with 
some  mode  of  retirement.  At  Oxford  we  have  not  a 
very  happy  arrangement  for  pensions  and  things  of 
that  class,  and  I  think  this  might  under  some  cir- 
cumstances produce  great  evils. 

17.234.  {Lord  Play  fair.)    Does  that   college  of 
political  sciences  give  degree  ? 

{Lord  Reay.)  No,  it  gives  diplomas;  it  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

{Lord  Play  fair!)  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  long  way 
yet  from  exacting  such  a  diploma  from  our  members 
of  Parliament  ? — I  see  no  tendency  that  way  at  all. 
Perhaps  as  we  have  spoken  of  degrees  I  may  allude 
to  that  subject.  If  you  get  good  diplomas,  I  attach 
very  little  importance  to  law  degrees  being  given  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examination.  A  law 
school  at  an  ordinary  University  is  in  rather  a  different 
position  from  that  of  a  law  school  attended  by  persons 
reading  for  the  Bar.  If  the  law  teaching  at  the  new 
University  were  as  good,  say,  as  at  the  Ecole  des 
Libres  Sciences  politiques  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  its 
value,  or  of  its  value  being  acknowledged.  1  should 
be  very  sorry  at. the  time  of  life  when  men  are  read- 
in  for  the  Bar  they  should  have  to  pass  through 
another  competitive  examination.  I  am  not  an  op- 
ponent of  examinations  to  the  extent  to  which  many 
of  my  friends  are,  but  1  do  not  want  a  law  University 
to  be  made  mainly  a  place  for  examinations.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  good  teaching  is  sure  to  succeed  of 
itself.  1  think  the  case  of  M.  Boutmy  shows  that. 
I  do  not  want  the  Commission  to  think  that  I  have 
any  desire  to  promote  competitive  degrees.  Nobody 
would  emnloy  a  man  simply  because  he  comes  out 
high  in  a  law  examination.  Give  diplomas  of  at- 
tendance and  nothing  or  little  more. 

17.235.  It  applies  to  almost  all  subjects  that  exa- 
minations, if  they  can  be  avoided,  are  rather  an  evil 
than  otherwise,  and  the  degrees  are  only  a  necessity  to 
show  that  men  have  been  studying  ? — I  do  not  like  to 
commit  myself  to  the  full  extent  to  that  statement, 
because,  although  they  have  great  evils,  I  think  the 
examinations  of  the  University  have  great  advantages. 
Young  men  do  gain  a  good  deal  by  having  a  course 
of  study  fixed  for  them.  For  one  man  who  would  do 
better  by  fixing  a  course  for  himself  than  by  having 
a  course  fixed  for  him  10  men  would  do  worse. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  having  been  compelled  to  read 
books  as  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  which  T  should 
not  have  read  if  I  had  been  left  to  myself.  There- 
fore, I  draw  a  distinction  between  University  education 
and  this  which  is  to  be  the  education  for  grown-up 
men  studying  law. 

17.236.  {Chairman.)  You  say  the  great  thing  is  to 
get  able  teachers,  and  the  best  men  are  men  who 
themselves  have  had  the  practice.  Is  not  the  kind  of 
man  difficult  to  get — an  able  man? — Perhaps  I  should 
have  said  an  able  man  who  has  tried  to  have  practice. 
Assuming  the  professorships  were  adequately  but  not 
extravagantly  rewarded,  and  that  there  was  fixity  of 
tenure,  1  do  not  think  that  the  getting  good  men 
would  be  very  difficult.  There  are  men  who  find  that 
practice  is  coming  slowly,  and  there  are  also  men 
who  have  a  natural  taste  for  teaching  and  for  specula- 
tion. These  are  the  men  whom  you  could  get.  I 
suspect  that  there  are  one  or  two  persons  on  the 
Bench  who  at  one  time  in  their  career  would  very 
likely  have  taken  professorships  such  as  you  propose 
to  found—people  who  have  made  very  brilliant  suc- 
cesses since,  but  who  would  have  taken  a  professorship 
10  years  ago. 

17.237.  There  are  some  men  whose  turn  of  mind 
is  rather  towards  imparting  knowledge  than  towards 
the  actual  business  of  life  ? — "Yes.    Those  are  the  men 
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A.  V.  Dicey,   wh0ui  you  would  have  mainly  to  rely  upon,  but  I 
tnm'c  occasionally  you  might  get  a  man  who  had 
'  obtained  practice  at  the  Bar. 

9  Dec.  1892.        17,238.  How  ought  they  to  be  appointed  ?    By  the 

  Senate  on  the  advice  of  the  professors,  I  suppose  ? — 

I  should  think  so.  I  have  never  found  any  perfectly 
satisfactory  mode  of  appointment.  I  think,  on.  the 
other  hand,  that  the  difficulty  of  arranging  a  good 
mode  of  appointment  is  not  in  practice  insuperable. 

17.239.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
quite  understood  the  caution  that  you  rightly  gave 
that  in  constituting  a  faculty  or  a  Senate  you  are 
afraid  that  distinguished  lawyers  might  be  put  on 
who  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  legal  education  on 
the  whole,  and  who  might  rather  clog  the  wheel  than 
otherwise  ? — That  is  what  I  am  a  little  afraid  of. 

17.240.  Has  not  that  been  the  result  in  other 
professions  which  have  gradually  given  way.  Take 
the  profession  of  engineers.  In  the  case  of  engineers, 
especially  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
very  much  in  life  without  education,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Stephenson  who  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  always  acknowledged  the  advantage  he  got 
from  it,  have  you  not  found  that  they  thought  that 
engineering  is  best  taught  in  their  own  establishments 
and  not  by  any  collegiate  system,  and  that  that  has 
gradually  given  way? — I  think  this  feeling  would 
gradually  give  way,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
truth,  that  one  side  of  the  law  is  best  taught  in  a 
University  as 'it  is  abroad.  Suppose  we  had  a  theo- 
logical University,  I  should  say  be  careful  not  to  get 
a  large  body  of  clergymen  as  electors  of  professors. 
They  would  really  not  know  what  is  wanted  in  a 
professor.   I  have  heard  statements  sometimes  made 
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by  lawyers  about  what  is  desirable  in  a  teacher  which 
make  me  doubtful  whether  they  are  competent  to 
choose  the  best  teachers  of  law.  But  after  all  it  is 
really  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  practising 
lawyers  whom  you  would  have  on  the  appointing 
board. 

17.241.  Then  you  would  give  a  considerable  pro- 
minence in  the  faculty  to  the  teachers  themselves  ? — 
Yes;  and  I  would  appoint  eminent  lawyers.  It  is 
not  the  eminent  lawyers  with  whom  you  have  any 
difficulty.  It  is  with  the  man  who  does  his  work 
well,  and  never  understood  why  he  did  it  well.  He 
does  not  know  what  is  wanted.  If  you  appointed  a 
certain  number  of  eminent  men  as  electors,  I  think, 
that  on  the  whole,  all  would  go  right. 

17.242.  Take  the  medical  profession.  At  one  time 
a  large  portion  of  the  medical  profession  consisted  of 
apprenticeships  to  recognised  medical  practitioners. 
Now  that  does  not  exist,  and  the  public  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  training  of  a  medical  school  for  the 
profession.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  recognition  of 
that  will  gradually  come  on  in  law  as  it  has  in  the 
other  profession  ? — I  think  it  will  ;  but  the  danger  I 
meant  to  refer  to  was  that  of  making  the  board  which 
appointed  the  first  law  professors  a  body  not  very 
competent  to  appoint  them.  If  the  first  professors  do 
not  discharge  their  duty  as  well  as  is  expected  of 
them  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  to  get  the  law  teaching  at  the  new  Univer- 
sity to  work  well.  The  danger  which  I  meant  to 
refer  to  was  the  risk  lest  from  the  constitution  of  the 
appointing  board  the  first  appointment  should  not  be 
good.    But  I  dare  say  I  have  exaggerated  the  risk. 

withdrew. 


H.  Henry  Cdnynghame, 

Cunynyhame, 

Esq.,M.A.  17,243.  {Chairman?)  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
  Cambridge ;  you  were  formerly  in  the  Royal  Engineers ; 

9  Dec.  1892.    y0U  were  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Electricians ; 

you  were  formerly  lecturer  to  the  London  Society  lor 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching ;  you  were 
employed  by  the  Charity  Commission  for  five  years 
in  founding  Polytechnics,  and  you  were  Junior 
Counsel  in  the  Gresham  University  petition  to  the 
Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 

17.244.  You  are  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  regards 
Polytechnic  and  kindred  institutions ;  also  as  to  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing, and  as  to  the  best  form  of  University  for  London. 
We  will  begin  about  the  Polytechnics.  Will  you  tell  us 
something  about  their  aims,  origin,  and  their  general 
character  ? — The  aim  of  a  Polytechnic,  as  intended  to 
be  created  by  the  Charity  Commission,  is  distinctly  of 
a  technical  and  wage-earning  character.  The  educa- 
tion there  differs  from  what  might  be  properly  called 
liberal  education,  in  that  it  is  knowledge  pursued  rather 
with  a  view  to  practical  utility  and  improvement  of 
wage-earning  power  than  learning  pursued  merely  for 
the  sake  of  mental  improvement  and  science,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  even  to  encourage  that  wage- 
earning  desire.  It  is  believed  that  if  you  commence 
by  teaching  an  artisan  the  rationale  of  his  trade,  and 
the  principles  that  underlie  it,  you  would  by  degrees  get 
young  men  to  learn  to  go  to  the  lectures  with  nobler 
aims. 

17.245.  Is  it  strictly  technical  instruction  ? — Yes. 
Therefore,  if  there  are  in  these  institutes  young  men 
with  a  feeling  for  more  noble  education  it  would  be 
better  to  encourage  them  to  come  out  of  those  poly- 
technics, and  go  to  other  institutions  where  they 
would  meet  with  more  kindred  spirits,  and  where 
they  would  meet  a  course  of  instruction  suitable  for 
them,  or  to  form  classes  in  those  institutions  more 
specially  designed  for  teaching  in  a  liberal  direction, 
and  to  convert  the  whole  of  those  institutions  into 
liberal  science  institutions  would  be  likely  to  spoil  the 
institutions,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  boys  that  go 
there,  and  would  be  without  adequate  result. 


Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 

17.246.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  by 
which  they  could  be  brought  into  contact  with  any 
University  ? — I  think  from  their  very  character  they 
are  not  fitted  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  a  Uni- 
versity. But  I  do  think  that  a  University  might,  in 
certain  points,  exercise  very  beneficial  influence  upon 
them  in  assisting  in  some  of  their  physical  classes,  and 
so  on,  and  providing  them  with  lectures. 

17.247.  Do  the  evening  classes  lead  to  certificates 
of  any  kind  ? — That  is  a  great  drawback.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  regular  certificate  given,  and  what  is 
wanted  very  much  is  that  there  should  be  for  a  work- 
ing man  the  correlative  of  the  degree  for  a  rich  man, 
that  is  to  say,  that  you  should  have  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  for  an  apprentice,  an  artisan,  and  a  fore- 
man. Each  of  them  should  be  taken  as  a  simple 
certificate,  and  then,  in  addition  there  should  be 
honours  for  extra  merit  where  a  man  was  particularly 
good.  A  man  holding  one  of  those  certificates  would 
feel  that  he  need  never  starve,  it  would  be  a  passport 
for  employment  everywhere.  That  has  not  been  done. 
The  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  was  the  City 
and  Guilds,  but  it  was  not  made  with  success,  because 
they  examined  too  much  on  paper.  I  'am  informed 
that  it  was  found  at  the  last  examination  that  a 
number  of  school  teachers  went  in  and  beat  the  men 
who  had  been  the  most  successful  artificers  in  the 
trade,  but  who  could  not  express  themselves.  The 
men  felt  that  they  should  have  been  examined  all 
round  by  foremen,  and  then  thought  they  could  have 
beaten  the  schoolmasters. 

17.248.  The  City  and  Guilds  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  polytechnics.  You  think  they  ought 
not  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  University  ? — 
The  City  and  Guilds  consists  of  two  institutions. 
There  is  one  at  Kensington  which  is  of  distinctly 
University  rank,  and  where  the  teachers  could  take 
rank  in  any  University  in  the  world.  The  other  one 
at  Finsbury  is  a  very  sujjerior  Polytechnic,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  in  its  present  coudition  with  regard 
to  students  who  attend  it,  it  could  be  reckoned  as  a, 
college  in  a  University. 
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17.249.  {Lord  Playfair.)  It  has  a  very  able  Prin- 
cipal ? — Yes,  to  whom  its  great  success  is  due  to  a 
large  extent. 

17.250.  {Chairman.)  The  Birkbeck  Institute,  I 
suppose,  is  in  much  the  same  position  ? — The  Birkbeck 
is  in  much  the  same  position.  The  Birkbeck  Institute 
has  been  closely  allied  with  the  Northampton  Poly- 
technic, which  the  Charity  Commission  has  founded 
and  endowed,  and  although  it  is  true  that  at  the  Birk- 
beck Institute  there  are  a  certain  number  of  students 
who  are  studying  in  what  might  be  called  a  University 
direction,  yet  the  presence  of  that  number  cannot 
justify  the  Birkbeck  Institute  in  claiming  to  be  a 
college  in  the  University.  It  had  better,  I  think,  take 
its  place  in  the  ordinary  line  of  polytechnics,  though 
from  what  I  am  going  to  say  presently  about  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Evening  Teaching 
a  great  work  might  be  done  there,  even  in  connexion 
closely  with  obtaining  degrees. 

17.251.  And  the  City  of  London  College  ? — I  think 
that  must  be  reckoned  as  very  much  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  Birkbeck  Institute. 

17.252.  Then  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies  ?-- 
If  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies  were  efficient  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  same  way  to  connect 
it  with  University  Avork.  There  is  no  college  properly 
speaking  for  ladies,  except  the  branch  of  King's 
College,  at  present  existing. 

17.253.  There  is  Queen's  College.  Is  not  that 
efficient? — 'Well,  yes,  but  it  is  hardly  of  equal  rank. 
You  can  hardly  call  it  of  University  rank.  It  is  more 
like  the  Birkbeck,  only  it  is  for  women.  It  is  very 
carefully  conducted,  and  it  is  an  excellent  institution, 
but  its  work  is  not  of  such  a  high  class  character,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  as  that  of  the  Bedford  College. 

17.254.  Then  Holloway  College  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  outside  the  London  district.  If  you  included 
Holloway  College  you  would  have  to  take  in  a  very 
large  number  of  institutions  which  lie  outside  the 
metropolitan  area. 

17.255.  Is  the  Bedford  College  in  the  same  position 
as  those  you  have  mentioned,  the  polytechnics  ? — No, 
I  should  put  the  Bedford  College  for  women  on  a 
higher  level  than  that.  They  have  not  got  any  means 
of  income  at  the  present,  more's  the  pity,  and  the 
plant  and  appliances  for  teaching  are  not  quite  what 
one  would  demand  and  desire,  but  if  those  things  could 
be  remedied  and  if  in  some  Avay  there  could  be  an 
institution  for  women  who  are  going  to  get  degrees 
that  would  seem  to  be  at  all  events  a  nucleus. 

17.256.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  Have  they  not  recently 
got  efficient  laboratories  ?  — Fairly  efficient. 

17.257.  What  was  the  one  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many went  to  see  when  he  was  here  last  ? — I  may  be 
speaking  from  information  which  I  obtained  before 
that  time. 

17.258.  I  am  not  sure,  but  1  think  it  was  the  Bed- 
ford ?— When  I  was  there  they  were  studying  elec- 
tricity, and  they  had  not  even  got  a  dynamo  or  a  small 
gas-engine.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
that  before  claiming  to  teach  electricity  for  a  degree. 

17.259.  [Chairman?)  They  were  very  anxious  that 
their  plant  and  their  buildings  should  not  be  taken 
away  ? — They  have  something.  They  have  a  small 
amount  of  galvanometers,  and  a  nice  little  physical 
school  for  ladies.  But  I  hardly  thought  that  was 
sufficient. 

{Mr.  Anstie.)  We  had  evidence  that  a  considerable 
sum  of,  money  had  been  laid  out. 

17.260.  {Lord  Playfair?)  I  think  that  is  the  insti- 
tution where  it  was  said  they  had  a  good  laboratory  ? 
— That  might  modify  one's  opinion  as  to  their  plant, 
but  as  to  their  endowment  that  must  remain  for  you. 
I  only  say  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

17.261.  {Chairman.)  Going  back  to  the  Birkbeck 
and  the  City  of  London,  these  institutions  which  you 
say  ought  not  to  have  representation  or  power  in  the 
University,  do  you  think  the  University  can  exercise 
any  beneficial  influence  upon  them  ? — I  think  if  there 
was  a  body  in  the  University,  or  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors, or  some  institution,  so  arranged  that  it  might 


be  available  for  advising  them  (for  instance,  there 

might  be  some  place  to  which  they  could  go  for  advice  <Jf^J?Je 

when  they  wanted  to  obtain  it)  there  might  be  stand-       *^  J  ' 

ing  committees  or  something  organised  which  would  9  rjec-  i^92. 
be  extremely  useful.    Further  than  that  I  do  not  go.  

17.262.  The  polytechnics,  I  suppose,  are  the  institu- 
tions to  which  the  London  County  Council  would  apply 
the  grant.  It  is  to  those  institutions  that  it  would 
go  ? — If  they  would  provide  a  system  of  inspection 
*hey  could  not  do  better  than  inspect  these  places, 
and  give  them  grants.  I  should  recommend  them 
strongly  not  to  take  them  over,  and  try  and  work 
them,  but  to  give  grants  on  their  efficiency. 

17.263.  Some  day  or  other  it  will  be  the  case 
probably  ? — I  should  think  so. 

17.264.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  University  Extension  Association.  We  have 
had  Professor  Stuart  before  us.  You  may  not  have 
seen  his  evidence.  He  told  us  the  general  outline  of 
the  character  of  the  teaching,  and  the  people  who 
attended  the  lectures.  There  are  a  good  many 
artizans,  are.there  not  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  artizans,  and  in  places  more  than  a  sprinkling. 
In  some  localities  there  are  a  good  many  ladies  and 
clerks. 

17.265.  The  work  is  done  entirely  in  the  evening  ? 
— Yes ;  the  work  is  done  entirely  in  the  evening. 

17.266.  There  is  an  organised  system  of  certifi- 
cates leading  on  from  one  to  another  ? — Yes. 

17.267.  Up  to  a  four  years'  continuous  course  ? — 
Yes  ;  a  continuous  study  certificate. 

17,208.  The  University  of  Cambridge  has  recog- 
nised it,  has  it  not,  by  allowing  a  course  of  four  years 
to  count  instead  of  a  certain  amount  of  residence  in  a 
college,  and  instead  of  part  of  the  Little-Go  ? — -That  is 
so. 

17.269.  And  that  you  think  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted  ?— I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  this 
question  is  fraught  with  very  considerable  difficulty 
with  regard  to  what  to  do  with  these  institutions, 
because  if  great  care  is  not  taken  this  may  be  a  means 
whereby  the  degree  may  become  so  degraded  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  The  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching  is  an  evening 
society.  Its  plea  is  a  very  fair  one  ;  it  says,  "If  we 
"  have  men  who  can  only  work  in  the  evening,  and 
"  who  can  only  do  the  equivalent  of  the  work  that 
"  your  students  do  during  the  day,  it  is  not  just  to 
"  prevent  men  from  having  a  degree  if  they  can  do 
"  the  work  that  your  men  can."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  said  if  you  open  a  small  door  instead  of  going  in 
at  the  main  portal  you  may  damage  the  teaching  very 
much,  and  degrade  the  whole  character  of  the  degree. 
Therefore,  I  drew  up  a  list  of  the  safe-guards  that  I 
thought  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  by  a  University  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  I  showed  this  list  to 
Dr.  Roberts,  and  I  asked  him  whether  this  would  be 
sufficient  for  him,  and  whether  he  thought  it  fair.  He 
told  me  I  might  say  that  he  did  consider  it  fair ;  that 
is  was  what  he  said. 

17.270.  And  ha  spoke  as  representing  the  whole 
body,  did  he  ? — That  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  could  put  him  in  that  position,  but 
he  told  me  that  I  might  say  that  he  thought  this  was 
fair. 

17.271.  {L.ord  Playfair.)  He  is  organizing  secre- 
tary ? — Yes. 

17.272.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  show  it  to  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  ?  —  No,  it  is  only  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  I  knew  I  was  to  be  called.  Therefore,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  put  it  further  than  I  have  put  it. 
The  restrictions  are  in  my  opinion  on  the  whole 
sufficient,  and  I  think  you  will  see  that  they  are  very 
stringent : — "  In  order  to  prevent  the  recognition  of 
"  University  extension  courses  of  lectures  as  an 
"  avenue  to  a  degree  being  a  means  of  degrading  the 
"  degree  and  rendering  it  valueless,  I  think  that  any 
"  University  body  which  is  asked  to  recognise  those 
"  courses  has  a  right  and  ought  to  insist  upon  the 
"  following  guarantees.  I  do  not  suggest  any  par- 
"  ticular  form  in  which  they  should  be  inserted  in 
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H.         "  the  Charter,  but  I  think  that  in  substance  they 
Cunynghame,   "  ought  to  be  definitely  laid  down  in  some  manner. 
Esq.,  M.A.     «         Tha(.  the  name  <student  of  the  University' 

9  Dec.  1892.    "  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  assumed  by  any 

,  "  persons  except  those  who  were  bond  fide  going 

"  through  such  instruction  as  was  calculated  to  lead 
"  to  a  degree.  Others  who  were  merely  attending 
"  University  extension  lectures  at  centres  for  their 
"  instruction  or  amusement  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
"  to  take  that  title."  If  you  do  not  provide  against 
that,  but  make  this  a  college  in  the  University  the 
result  will  be  that  any  clerk  by  paying  5*.  for  a 
course  of  10  lectures  will  immediately  become  a 
student  of  the  University  of  London  ;  and  you  will 
have  apprentices  and  persons  of  that  kind  walking 
about  claiming  to  be  students  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity and  on  the  roll. 

17.273.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  guaran- 
tee of  continuous  attendance  ? — Their  names  would 
have  to  put  upon  the  roll,  and  ought  not  to  continue 
there  unless  they  satisfy  the  University  authorities 
that  they  are  bond  fide  going  in  for  a  degree. 

17.274.  Otherwise  they  could  be  struck  off  ? — 
Yes,  they  could  be  struck  off.  Those  who  were  play- 
ing with  the  subject  ought  to  be  struck  off,  aud  ought 
not  to  be  recognised  at  all.  Then  the  second  is : 
"  That  the  courses  of  lectures  which  were  so  recog- 
"  nised  ought  to  be  methodical  organised  courses  pre- 
"  scribed  by  the  University,  and  not  merely  casually 
"  chosen  by  the  students,  but  that  here  of  course  a 
"  reasonable  latitude  of  choice  of  subjects  should  be 
"  permitted  to  the  students."  It  would  not  be 
enough  for  the  student  merely  to  choose  such 
lectures  as  he  fancied.  If  he  is  going  to  use 
these  lectures  as  a  means  to  a  degree  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  through  such  regular  courses  of  them  as 
the  University  may  prescribe.  Then  the  third  is : 
"  That  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  and  teaching 
"  should  be  distinctly  of  a  liberal  character,  that  is  to 
"  say,  vnth  a  view  to  knowledge,  and  not  merely  of 
"  a  technical  or  wage-earning  type."  The  fourth 
is  :  "  That  the  lectures  might  be  given  in  the  evening 
"  or  at  such  times  and  places  within  the  London 
"  district  as  suited  the  needs  of  the  students,  pro- 
"  vided  the  University  was  satisfied "  (this  is  very 
important)  "  that  the  lecture  rooms  were  healthy,  and 
"  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  students,  and  also 
"  that  the  plant,  apparatus,  and  appliances  were  effi- 
"  cient  for  the  branches  of  study  which  it  was  pro- 
"  posed  to  carry  on."  If  you  take  such  a  subject  as 
electricity  all  the  polytechnics  would  be  inefficient  to 
carry  out  the  higher  branches  of  that.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  one  in  which  a  really  first  rate 
Thompson's  reflecting  galvonometer  has  been  properly 
fixed  upon  a  stand  for  the  students.  But  they  might 
do  a  considerable  portion  of  their  work  ou  other  in- 
stitutions being  told  that  they  might  have  to  present 
themselves  at  some  institution  like  the  City  of 
Guilds,  which  really  possessed  proper  plant ;  and  that 
the  University  should  be  the  judge  of  what  was 
sufficient  plant,  and  insist  on  the  subjects  being  taught 
in  places  where  proper  access  was  obtained  to  it. 
Then  the  filth  is :  "  That  the  lectures  should  be 
"  delivered  by,  and  the  studies  should  be  under,  Uni- 
"  versify  teachers,  and  under  such  direction  as  the 
"  University  should  think  proper."  That  involves 
not  merely  that  the  lectures  should  University  lec- 
tures, but  also  that  the  young  men  should  be  assisted 
somewhat  in  the  tutorial  fashion  in  the  same  way  that 
students  would  be  assisted  in  the  day  class.  They 
should  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  guidance. 

17.275.  Is  not  every  lecture  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  class? — I  meant  something  rather  different  from 
that.  I  meant  not  merely  that  there  should  be 
classes,  but  that  the  young  man  should  from  time  to 
time  have  someone  whom  he  could  consult  as  to  the 
course  of  study  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  take 
up,  the  number  of  hours,  his  chance  of  obtaining  a 
degree,  whether  it  was  worth  while,  and  so  on. 

17.276.  (Lord  Play  fair)  Something  like  the 
Johns  Hopkins  system  of  advising   professors  ? — 


Whatever  the  day  students  had  in  the  regular  col- 
leges of  the  University  it  seems  to  me  that  a  cor- 
relative ought  to  be  had  also  for  the  evening  students. 
Then  the  sixth  is  the  last  and  most  important  of  all, 
and  I  think  the  severest : — "  That  the  amount  of  at 
"  tendance  at  lectures,  classes,  laboratory  work,  and 
"  private  study,  and  examinations  required  of  such 
"  students  should  be  fully  and  fairly  equivalent  to 
"  what  was  required  of  day  students  in  colleges  in 
"  the  University,  the  intention  being,  not  that  they 
"  should  get  their  degree  on  any  easier  terms  than  day 
"  students,  but  that  thoy  should  be  able  to  attend 
"  their  lectures,  &c,  at  more  convenient  times  and 
"  places.  And  for  this  purpose,  so  long  as  they 
"  showed  reasonable  diligence,  the  periods  of  time 
"  over  which  their  studies  should  be  carried  on 
"  might  be  extended  in  their  favour,  so  as  to  give 
"  them  a  longer  time  during  which  to  make  up  the 
"  equivalent  courses  of  study  above  alluded  to."  Now 
in  illustration  of  that,  I  should  like  to  state  one  or 
two  facts  that  may  be  interesting.  It  is  practically 
found  as  a  fact  that  if  a  young  man  goes  to  University 
College,  and  does  not  merely  attend  what  are  called 
the  occasional  classes,  but  seriously  begins  to  study 
for  the  London  University  degree,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  shall  do,  and  he  actually  does  for  the  two  years 
between  matriculation  and  taking  his  final  degree, 
attend  during  33  weeks,  about  16  lectures  a  week, 
making  a  total  of  495  lectures  a  year  ;  and,  unless  he 
is  an  extremely  clever  fellow,  it  is  found  practically 
necessary  that  he  should  read  at  least  500  hours 
more.  As  a  rule  the  young  men  are  giving  more, 
and  many  of  them  a  great  deal  more,  than  1,000  hours 
a  year,  half  about  to  lectures,  and  about  half  to  read- 
ing in  the  preparation  for  the  University  of  London. 
That  is  a  difficulty  which  the  London  University  very 
properly  puts  upon  them.  An  ordinary  young  man 
cannot  get  a  degree  without  being  prepared  to  do 
that.  If  you  put  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  on 
the  University  extension  student  to  make  up  the  1,000 
hours  a  year  it  will  be  very  considerable.  He  would 
have  to  do  15  hours  a  week  for  33  weeks,  which 
would  make,  up  his  495  hours  total  in  a  year.  But 
then  that  is  only  half  of  what  the  day  student  in 
University  College  does,  and,  therefore,  even  if  he 
worked  rive  nights  a  week  for  three  hours  he  would 
do  in  two  years  what  a  day  student  does  in  one. 
Less  than  that  I  think  ought  not  to  be  allowed  at  all. 

17.277.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  a  man  coming  with 
a  tired  frame,  after  a  long  dny's  work,  his  nervous  power 
having  been  taken  out  of  him  in  other  ways,  lie  would 
not  read  nearly  as  hard  or  as  well  as  a  man  who  does 
nothing  else? — It  depends  upon  what  he  is  doing. 
Where  a  man  has  been  doing  merely  mechanical  work 
from  experience  in  polytechnics,  I  am  surprised  to 
see  how  fresh  they  are  mentally.  I  myself,  having 
been  at  the  lathe  for  about  10  hours  a  day,  from 
morning  to  evening  for  a  week  together,  found  that  I 
was  fresh  to  do  mental  work  in  the  evenings.  But 
in  the  case  of  clerks  who  have  had  hard  mental  work 
during  the  day  it  would  be  a  severe  strain  upon  them, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  would  have  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  degree.  But  I  think  that  is  the  least 
that  ought  to  be  allowed.  It  would  be  very  unjust 
to  give  degrees  to  evening  students  on  easier  terms 
than  to  day  students  and  lead  to  evasions  of  the 
statutes. 

17.278.  You  do  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  take  a  good  valuable  degree  in  an  existing 
University  entirely  by  evening  work  ? — I  do  think  it 
is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  men  who 
could  do  it  would  be  large.  The  number  would  be 
small,  but,  though  the  number  would  be  small,  I  think 
it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

17.279.  With  regard  to  the  Cambridge  system  of 

allowing  the  time  spent  to  count  for  something  ? 

Of  course,  if  they  had  taken  two  years  as  a  substitute 
— for  one  year,  then,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  it,  they  can  go  for  the  remaining 
year  into  a  day  University. 
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17.280.  Would  many  of  them  be  able  to  go  into  a 
day  University? — I  think  partly  by  aid  of  their 
parents  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  scholarships  much 
might  be  done  in  that  direction.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  London  County  Council  might  help  the 
University. 

17.281.  By  scholarships? — Yes,  or  by  scholarships 
in  aid. 

17.282.  I  suppose  it  would  be  also  a  help  to  them 
if  the  University  gave  certificates  stamped  with  its 
authority  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  useful  work 
done  by  the  University  Extension  Association  put  an 
end  to.  I  think  the  granting  of  certificates  might 
be  done  in  addition  (this  is  speaking  of  University 
Extension)  to  the  degree. 

17.283.  The  University  do  give  certificates  ? — Yes. 

17.284.  And  you  think  the  new  University  should 
have  the  power  to  give  them  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Yes. 

17.285.  Do  you  think  the  new  University  ought  to 
take  over  this  University  extension  work,  and  the 
classes,  and  organise  them  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question 
which  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  funds  of  the 
new  University.  The  new  University  in  any  case 
would  have  to  feel  its  feet  first.  If  it  felt  strong  enough 
to  take  over  a  large  work  like  this  then  it  might  be  a 
consideration  whether  to  do  so  or  not.  I  think  it 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  taking  it  over,  but  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  before  the  time 
came  when  it  felt  that  it  could  stand  the  pecuniary 
strain. 

17.286.  It  ought  to  be  voluntary  on  both  sides  ? — 
1  think  so.  There  has  been  a  large  loss  of  money  on 
this,  and  it  might  be  very  injudicious  to  ask  the 
University  to  commit  itself  to  an  expense  which  it 
might  be  totally  unable  to  meet. 

17.287.  Is  there  anything  more  which  you  wish  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  evening  classes  ? — No. 

17.288.  Then  with  regard  to  the  general  subject  of 
a  University  for  London,  I  think  you  are  in  favour  of 
the  Gresham  Scheme,  are  you  not  ? — Of  course  I 
drew  the  scheme  according  to  instructions  as  coun- 
sel, but  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  being  in  favour 
of  every  detail  without  alteration.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  main  the  best.  The  great  point  that  I  did 
want  to  bring  out  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
sufficiently  considered  up  to  the  present  time  whether 
a  great  opportunity  has  not  arisen  for  founding  two 
institutions  really  worthy  of  the  work  they  are 
about  to  do.  I  think  it  will  be  found  very  difficult 
indeed  in  practice  to  fuse  into  one  an  examining  body 
that  lays  no  stress  upon  attendance  at  lectures,  and  a 
body  that  does  lay  stress  upon  attendance  at  lectures. 
Either  you  will  have  the  same  final  examination,  in 
which  case  the  students  will  be  apt  to  forego  their 
lectures,  or  else  you  will  have  a  different  examination, 
and  then  the  degree  will  uot  be  the  same.  I  think 
there  will  be  friction  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
University,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them  to- 
gether. But  I  should  like  to  say  more  than  that.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  the  large  Imperial 
interests  of  this  country  demand  that  we  should  have 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  Imperial  degree,  and  it 
should  be,  I  think,  in  close  connexion  with,  it  not 
carried  on  by  the  Imperial  Institute.  That  is  my 
opinion.  That  is  an  excellent  building,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  it  should  not  be  done  there. 

17.289.  You  mean  an  Imperial  degree  embracing 
all  the  colonies  ? — Yes.  And  on  the  council  of  the 
body  that  gave  the  degree  there  should  be  learned 
men,  not  alone  from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
but  from  the  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  and  I  should 
not  disdain  to  see  some  of  the  learned  men  of  Avhom 
Max  Midler  speaks,  some  of  the  men  of  India. 

17.290.  The  London  University  is  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  ari  Imperial  University  ? — Yes,  and  one 
great  drawback  to  its  doing  that  thoroughly  is  its 
narrow  name.  I  was  speaking  the  other  day  to  a 
Canadian,  and  he  said  that  if  the  London  University 
had  a  name  more  expressive  of  the  work  it  was  doing, 
it  would  be  largely  looked  up  to,  and  it  would  form 
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another  bond  of  union  between  the  colonies  and  the  H. 
mother  country  ;  I  think  it  has  got  a  name  which,  how-  Cunyngh 
ever  good  the  work  it  has  done,  is  really  a  misleading     Esq.,  M 
one,  for,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  University,  and  it     9  Dec  7 
is  not  connected  with  London.    That  has  done  no  ' 
harm  so  long  as  the  name  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
creating  an  effective  University  for  London. 

17.291.  You  think  turning  it  into  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity for  London  would  interfere  with  its  other 
functions? — I  think  the  name  has  already  cramped 
it,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tying  it  to  the 
tail  of  a  local  University  for  London  would  cramp  it 
still  more. 

17.292.  Do  you  think  having  two  sides  would  be 
complicated  and  difficult  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason  ;  how 
could  the  Colonies  and  the  wider  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  be  supposed  to  be  represented  merely  by  a 
set  of  professors  who  were  really  represented  by  their 
work  in  London.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  created 
the  governing  body  out  of  a  body  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Empire,  London  would  say,  "  You 
"  are  sacrificing  oar  local  interests  entirely  to  the 
"  interests  of  the  general  body,  and  you  are  putting 
"  us  to  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  Victoria 
"  University  and  other  Universities."  I  believe  an 
Imperial  Examining  Board,  or  an  Imperial  University 
of  this  kind  would  be  the  only  one  that  could  really 
affiliate  into  one  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  in  the 
case  of  various  Universities  over  the  world.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

17.293.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  affiliation? — 
Not  affiliation,  except  in  a  friendly  way,  and  so  far  as 
they  wished  it.  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  the  interchange  of  ideas  regarding  what 
should  be  necessary  for  a  degree,  aud  they  might,  I 
think,  with  a  little  more  rivalry  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
them. 

17.294.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  starting  an 
entirely  new  University  for  this  purpose  of  a  teaching 
University,  either  the  Gresham  or  something  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes. 

17.295.  You  would  take  the  Gresham  Charter  as  it 
now  stands  as  a  starting  point,  but  alter  it  ? — No 
doubt  there  might  be  considerable  modifications, 
principally  with  regard  to  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which,  as  your  Lordship  has  doubtless  ob- 
served, have  not  been  there  provided  for. 

17.296.  There  is  very  little  doubt  about  University 
professors.  At  the  end  of  the  second  clause  it  gives 
power  to  appoint  lecturers.  "  The  University  may 
"  appoint  lecturers  independently  of  a  college  to  give 
"  instruction  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
"  included  in  the  Faculty."  You  would  make  it 
compulsory  that  they  should  appoint  them,  and 
make  them  professors  instead  of  lecturers  ? — No, 
not  compulsorily ;  and  I  would  only  appoint  pro- 
fessors on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  no  pro- 
fessorial Chair  should  be  created,  unless  it  was  a 
bond  fide  one  in  this  sense ;  that  it  was  so  well 
endowed  that  the  person  who  held  it  might  look  to  it 
as  the  chief  source  of  his  emolument  and  living.  If 
you  did  not  have  that  you  would  have  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental professorships  held  by  literary  men  who  were 
really  drawing  their  income  from  literary  sources,, 
and  who  would  not  have  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity so  much  at- heart. 

17.297.  Well  endowed? — Well  endowed  and  pro- 
vided with  proper  means  of  teaching.  I  should  be 
prepared  to  make  that  a  condition. 

17.298.  Is  there  any  other  alteration  in  the  Charter 
you  would  wish  to  suggest? — I  would  not  say  there  is 
none,  but  I  think  they  would  fall  much  better  from 
the  people  who  drew  it. 

17.299.  Then  there  is  nothing  you  wish  to  add  ? — 
No,  my  Lord,  nothing, 

17.300.  {Lord  Reai/.)  With  regard  to  these  Uni- 
versity extension  classes,  of  the  first  class  we  will  call 
them,  leading  up  to  the  degree,  the  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  is,  where  do  the  students  who  attend 
them  under  those  strict]  conditions  which  you  have 
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^  H.  foreshadowed  get  their  secondary  education  ?  In 
E^^MA*'   ^e  new  University  we  are  contemplating  a  day  stu- 

^2.  '  '     dent  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  such  a  school  as  St. 

9  Dec.  1892.    Paul's,  the  best  education  which  you  can  get  both  on 

 the  science  side  and  the  classical  side,  where  is  your 

equivalent  for  the  working  man  ? — That  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  quite  see  the  immense  difficulty.  But,  as  a 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  the  few  working  men  who  have 
been  educated  in  Board  Schools  have  by  ability  suc- 
ceeded in  educating  themselves,  or  in  being  educated 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  even  as  well  as  many  boys  who 
have  been  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  have 
wasted  their  opportunities. 

17.301.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  feat  has  often  been  performed,  but  I  am 
asking  you  whether  there  are  any  secondary  schools 
where  they  can  get  the  preparatory  education  ? — 
Yes,  there  are,  fortunately,  several.  There  are 
the  Westminster  School,  the  Cowper  Street  School, 
and  scattered  through  London  there  are  a  number 
of  schools  which  have  been  so  re-modelled  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  that  there  is  no  question 
that  a  boy  could  in  them  get  such  instruction  as  would 
enable  him  to  enter  upon  a  University  course.  I 
would  mention  the  People's  Palace  School,  which  I 
know  well.  There  you  have  a  school  which,  as  far 
as  engineering  is  concerned,  gives  an  excellent  pre- 
paration. 

17.302.  These  are  day  schools  ? — Yes,  these  are 
day  schools. 

17.303.  But  we  must  have  secondary  evening 
schools  as  a  preliminary  to  the  University  evening 
classes  ? — Yes,  and  in  that  way,  I  think,  the  poly- 
technics could  help  very  considerably. 

17.304.  Then  you  think  the  polytechnics  ought  to 
be  made  useful  for  that  purpose  ? — Most  certainly  for 
that  purpose. 

17.305.  And  the  polytechnics  might  do  for  secon- 
dary education  in  the  evening  what  the  University 
would  attempt  for  higher  education  in  the-  evening  ? 
— I  understand  your  Lordship  now.  They  would  be 
the  link  between  what  you  may  call  the  evening 
University  class  and  the  Board  School. 

17.306.  Then  that  would  require  adoption  by  these 
polytechnics  of  a  well-organised  system  of  tuition  which 
at  the  present  moment  they  have  not.  The  programme 
is  very  elastic  at  present  ? — Yes,  and  that  very  elasti- 
city would  enable  the  matter  to  be  met,  because  the 
nomeut  the  demand  arose  a  regular  preparatory  class 
(preparatory  for  the  evening  class  which  led  to  the 
degree)  would  be  formed.  They  would  be  taught  with 
that  very  object. 

17.307.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Perhaps  I  might  ask 
whether  in  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  they  have 
any  day  school  as  well  as  evening  instruction  ? — Yes, 
and  a  very  excellent  day  school,  too.  When  you  look 
at  it  and  inspect  it  minutely  I  think  you  will  say 
that  you  would  rather  send  your  own  sou  there,  per- 
haps secretly,  than  to  a  more  expensive  gentlemen's 
school. 

17.308.  {Lord  Reay.)  Has  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  any  University  classes  ? — Yes,  there  are 
classes  there  whose  object  is  to  prepare,  or  assist  in 
preparing,  men  for  the  University  of  London  degree,  i 

17.309.  Evening  classes  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not 
on  a  very  large  scale  at  present.  They  are  sparsely 
attended. 

17.310.  They  are  not  systematic? — No. 

17.311.  {Lord  Playfair.)  But  the  day  school  is 
systematic  ? — Yes,  the  day  school  is  systematic. 

17.312.  {Lord  Reay.)  What  I  want  is  a  curri- 
culum of  secondary  education  ? — There  would  be  no 
difficulty.  Directly  there  was  a  demand  for  such  a 
thing  I  think  it  would  be  provided  for. 

17.313.  You  would  make  the  polytechnics  useful 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  what  you  have  called  a 
utUitarian  purpose — the  education  which  leads  to  in- 
crease of  wages.  I  can  give  an  instance,  1  have  seen 
the  anatomy  of  the  foot  taught  to  boot-makers  ? — Yes, 
that  is  an  admirable  instance. 


17.314.  The  polytechnics  would  have  this  double 
object  in  view  ? — Yes,  but  the  latter  of  them,  I  think, 
would  be  by  far  the  most  important. 

17.315.  You  do  not,  of  course,  contemplate  that 
the  University  which  will  be  fully  occupied  in  organi- 
sing its  own  work,  should  also  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  these  preparatory  evening  classes  ? — No.  I 
should  think  probably  it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  that  to  polytechnic  institutions,  and  let  the 
young  men  pass  the  matriculation  examinations  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  University  not  to  take  charge 
of  them  until  they  get  to  the  matriculation  point, 
whatever  matriculation  point  you  determine  on. 

17.316.  And  the  University  extension  movement, 
which  does  not  aim  at  degrees,  you  would  maintain  ? 
— Just  the  same  as  it  goes  on  at  present. 

17.317.  And  the  certificate  would  be  given  at  the 
end  of  that  course  as  it  is  given  now  ? — Yes. 

17.318.  And  that  would  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

17.319.  The  University  might  take  its  share  ? — Of 
course,  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  liked  to  give  up 
their  share  of  the  work  now,  seeing  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  existed,  that  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  negociation. 

17.320.  You  would  not  make  many  alterations  in 
those  courses  ? — I  really  think  not  not.  I  think  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  system  is 
elastic.    It  alters  itself. 

17.321.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  men,  though 
in  limited  numbers,  will  avail  themselves  more  than 
clerks,  of  these  classes  leading  to  a  degree  ? — No.  I 
think  that  50  years  hence  it  is  possible  that  would 
be  so,  but  I  think  the  working  men  are  at  present 
very  backward  in  disposition  to  understand  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  they  are  backward  socially. 
You  see  a  working  man  earning  larger  wages  than  a 
clerk  and  living  in  a  style  of  dirt  in  his  house  which 
a  clerk  would  not  live  in.  All  this  desire  for  liberal 
education  is  a  great  deal  united  with  the  view  a  man 
takes  of  his  life.  If  he  would  do  it  the  artizan  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  having  a  fresh  brain  for  doing 
it  than  the  clerk. 

17.322.  With  which  class  do  you  contemplate  we 
shall  make  a  start  ? — I  think,  in  the  first  place,  you 
will  have  a  certain  number  of  ladies  who  have 
nothing  to  do  during  the  day,  and  if  you  can  really 
induce  them  to  become  serious  students  for  15  hours  a 
week  that  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  on  their  account  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  important  to  give  these  lectures  in  places  where 
they  could  return  from  at  night  without  having  to  travel 
enormous  distances  to  their  homes,  which  is  undesir- 
able. That  is  one  class  which  you  have  to  consider. 
Then  I  think  you  have  a  large  number  of  law  clerks, 
because  very  few  large  firms  will  take  a  man  on  as  a 
clerk  at  all  unless  he  has  a  degree.  That  is  becoming 
almost  a  rule  in  the  profession.  You  will  have  a 
large  number  of  those. 

17.323.  What  are  they  doing  during  the  day  ? — 
Working  as  solicitors.  They  will  have  to  go  after 
that  work  as  solicitors  during  the  day  and  work  three 
hours  more  at  night. 

17.324.  You  mean  articled  clerks  ? — Yes.  Some- 
times mere  managing  clerks  not  in  articles.  But  if 
their  employers  know  that  they  are  bond  fide  at- 
tending these  lectures  they  will  as  a  rule  be  found  to 
give  them  a  little  more  time.  They  consider  it  in 
wages  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  that.  Barristers'  clerks  could  work  a 
great  deal  during  the  day.  You  would  get  some  of 
those. 

17.325.  They  would  not  come  jaded  ? — No. 

17.326.  To  these  clerks  you  would  not  apply  what 
you  said  of  the  other  clerks — clerks  in  shops,  and  so 
on  ? — No,  I  think  they  would  not  be  so  jaded. 

17.327.  The  nature  of  their  work  is,  fortunately, 
such  that  they  are  not  so  fatigued  ? — Yes.  Then  there 
are  a  great  many  young  men  in  London  who  are  em- 
ployed during  a  certain  portion  of  the  day.  There  is 
not  a  large  proportion  of  them,  but  when  you  come  to 
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reckon  up  numbers  in  this  enormous  capital  you  will 
find  a  number  of  men  who  turn  up  at  all  rimes. 

17.328.  You  assume  that  the  education  given  in 
in  these  lectures  is  quite  as  good  as  the  education 
given  in  the  day  lectures  ? — The  whole  purport  of 
these  safe-guards  was  to  assure  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  and  in  every  respect  as  good,  both  in  rimes 
and  manner  of  teaching  and  giving  it,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  University  authorities  will  not  allow  a 
degree  to  be  given  on  any  easier  terms,  because  I 
believe  it  Avould  end  in  the  degradation  of  it. 

17.329.  Do  you  think  the  same  professor  could 
teach  both  the  day  and  the  evening  students  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  the  number  of  hours  they  had  been 
spending  during  the  day.  It  is  a  very  bad  system  to 
allow  a  man  who  has  been  teaching  all  day  to  do  the 
night  work  too.  We  found  that  at  the  People's 
Palace.  It  was  disastrous.  But  if  a  man  had  been 
engaged  in  giving  a  couple  of  lectures  in  a  classical 
subject  in  the  morning  he  could  very  well  do  the 
two  hours  in  the  evening.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement. 

17.330.  In  scientific  subjects,  probably,  having  a 
separate  staff,  would  be  required  for  the  evening 
work  ? — It  would  very  likely  be  necessary  to  organise 
another  staff. 

17.331.  To  duplicate  it  in  some  way? — Yes,  to 
duplicate  it  in  some  way,  provided  the  money  was 
forthcoming. 

17.332.  As  you  are  a  lawyer,  and  as  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  connexion  of  practising  lawyers 
with  the  theory  of  the  law,  might  I  ask  you  a  question, 
whether  you  consider  that,  for  a  practising  lawyer, 
and  for  a  practising  solicitor  as  well,  some  study  of 
vvhat  may  be  called  the  science  of  law  is  decidedly 
necessary  ? — I  do.  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard 
to  that  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  ail  things. 
Everything,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  technical  side 
and  a  scientific  side.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Aristotle's  definition  of  a  science  and  an  art,  and  I 
deny  that  any  man  could  understand  the  science 
thoroughly  unless  he  understands  a  certain  portion  of 
the  practice.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  cannot 
understand  the  practice  unless  he  understands  a  certain 
portion  of  the  scientific  or  theoretical  side.  He  must 
have  both  of  them.  But  you  may  study  a  subject 
from  the  mere  money-getting  point  of  view,  or  you 
may  study  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  of  science  who  is  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to 
advance  the  boundary  of  science. 

17.333.  With  regard  to  the  Law  School,  you  admit 
there  is  great  necessity  for  improvement  and  exten- 
sion ? — Yes. 

17.334.  And  that  this  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  new 
University  ought  to  be  constituted  ?— Yes,  always,  with 
this  exception,  that  I  think  it  is  wise  when  you  come 
to  professions  to  have  some  professional  bodies,  at  all 
events,  retaining  control  over  the  entrance  of  men  into 
that  profession,  and  their  conduct  while  in  it,  so  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  there  of  professional  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  as  well  as  the  more 
scientific  influence. 

17.335.  With  regard  to  scientific  lawyers,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  profession,  you 
would  desire  to  have  their  advice  and  their  co-operation 
upon  the  Council  of  the  University  ?— As  to  the 
teaching,  of  course,  but  then  there  are  certain  pro- 
fessional questions  that  constantly  arise  as  to  vvhat 
should  be  done  by  the  profession  in  such-and-such  a 
case,  what  is  etiquette,  and  questions  of  that  kind, 
and  a  University  body,  I  am  certain,  would  be  quite 
incapable  of  dealing  with  questions  of  that  kind,  for 
instance,  regarding  the  fees,  and  how  many  Queen's 
Counsel  should  be  engaged  in  a  case,  and  questions  of 
that  sort. 

17.336.  No  one  contemplates  the  University  taking 
them  up,  but  these  eminent  scientific  men  in  the 
profession  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  to  give  the  pro- 
fession confidence  in  the  University  ? — Yes,  provided 
they  did  not  get  too  great  a  control. 


17.337.  Not  a  preponderant  influence  ? — Yes.  H. 

17.338.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  that  you  desire  Cunynghame, 
to  see  some  assistance  given  by  the  University  to  the     Es1->  M.A. 
polytechnic  institutions  of  which  you  have  spoken,     9  rjec  189'7 
but  in  such  a  shape  that  it  should  neither  on  the  one  ' 
hand  interfere  with  the  proper  industrial  character  of 

the  polytechnics,  nor  on  the  other  hand  tend  to  impair 
the  position  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

17.339.  It  would  be  desirable  for  that  purpose  if 
the  certificates  and  degrees  could  be  well  marked  and 
distinguished,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  advantage, 
would  it  not,  if  your  polytechnic  work  could  be 
crowned  by  a  certificate  or  diploma  appropriated  to  it 
and  which  would  remove  it  distinctly  from  the  Uni- 
versity course  of  studies  ? — I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
know  any  more  valuable  provision  in  the  whole  of  the 
schemes  which  govern  the  polytechnics  than  the 
power  that  was  put  in  (I  believe  by  yourself)  to 
acquire  means  of  giving  a  regular  workman's  certifi- 
cate for  proficiency  in  his  trade. 

17.340.  Is  this  the  provision  in  clause  46,  sub- 
clause 5 :—"  They  may  apply" — that  is  the  central 
governing  body — "or  join  with  any  other  body  or 
"  bodies  in  applying  for  a  charter  empowering  them 
"  to  grant  diplomas  for  proficiency  in  technical  or 
"  mercantile  skill  and  knowledge"  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
is  most  valuable  and  the  working  men  are  beginning 
to  feel  every  day  more  and  more  the  need  of  it, 

17.341.  Then  I  see  that  in  the  fourth  sub-clause  is 
this  :  the  central  governing  body  "  may  create  scholar  - 
"  ships  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students  at  such 
"  institutions  and  tenable  at  any  place  of  higher 
"  education."  Would  that  on  the  other  hand  meet 
the  other  branch  to  which  you  have  referred,  the  case 
of  men  who  were  desirous  to  complete  their  education 
on  the  liberal  side  ? — Certainly,  and  that  might  be 
assisted  by  the  County  Council,  I  think,  very  wisely. 

17.342.  So  that  the  central  governing  body,  which 
has  the  control  of  the  city  parochial  funds,  and 
which  has  certain  powers  of  control  over  the  various 
polytechnics,  really  has  in  those  two  clauses  the 
means  both  of  providing  for  such  connexion  as  is 
desirable  between  the  polytechnics  and  the  University, 
and  also  providing  in  another  direction  for  those 
branches  which  the  University  ought  not  to  deal 
with  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  the  union  very  valuable, 
provided  always  that  those  institutions  are  not  allowed 
to  have  too  great  control  over  the  University.  Being: 
rather  money-getting  institutions  we  must  discount 
that. 

17.343.  You  rather  suggest  that  those  institutions 
should  have  at  any  rate  so  much  representation  upon 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  as  would  pre- 
vent their  claims  from  being  ignored  ? — I  would 
prefer  to  put  it  that  some  point  of  contact  should  be 
established  between  them.  1  think  that  the  word 
"representation"  is  a  little  strong.  I  should  like  a 
point  of  contact  decidedly. 

17.344.  Would  you  let  them  have,  say,  one  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  the  central  governing  body  ? — 
I  should  see  no  harm  in  that,  but  no  more. 

17.345.  In  other  respects  the  relation  of  the  Uni- 
versity towards  these  institutions  would  be  one  of 
direction  ? — Yes;  in  so  far  as  it  could  direct  for  techni- 
cal matters.  I  think  these  institutions  would  claim 
to  understand,  and  probably  would  understand  them 
even  better  than  the  University. 

17,316.  I  only  speak  of  those  branches  which  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  University.  In  those 
branches  and  on  that  level  the  position  of  the  LTni- 
versity would  be  rather  one  of  direction  than  of  sub- 
jection to  their  influence  ? — Y^es. 

17.347.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  direction  and  not 
subjection  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

17.348.  You  said  ifHolloway  College  were  taken 
in,  various  other  institutions  would  have  to  be  taken 
in.  J  do  not  know  whether  it  is  desirable  to  take  in 
Holloway  or  not,  but  what  other  institutions  were 
you  alluding  to  ? — It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  think  of 
for  a  moment,  but  one  institution  that  one  thinks  of 
at  once  is  the  Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School, 
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H.  which  is  one  of  the  best  engineering  schools  to  be 

Cunynghame,    found  anywhere,  whose  pupils  are  quite   as  well 
Esq.,  M.A.     taught  as  pupils  at  any  engineering  college  that  is  to 
9  Dec  1892     found.    If  they  claim  to  come  in  and  say,  "We  are 
'       '    "  as  efficient  as  the  Engineering  Class  at  King's 
"  College,"  what  could  be  said  to  them  ? 

17.349.  Are  they  of  such  a  public  character  and  so 
founded  as  to  claim  a  position  in  a  University,  or  are 
they  only  a  private  speculation  ? — They  are  a  private 
speculation  now,  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  would 
convert  them  into  a  public  institution  if  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  get  any  benefit  by  it. 

17.350.  Those  strokes  of  the  pen  are  not  yet 
made  ? — No ;  but  they  might  be  made  when  you  get 
a  University. 

17.351.  If  you  take  any  private  institutions,  you 
might  say  the  Hanover  Square  School  of  Electricity, 
but  no  one  says  that  they  should  be  joined  to  a 
University? — No;  but  unless  the  University  was 
carefully  guarded,  there  might  be  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties arise.  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean.  It  was 
from  no  prejudice  to  Holloway  College  that  I  spoke, 
only  I  thought  if  the  area  was  drawn  so  large  as  to 
include  Holloway  College  it  would  become  rather  too 
big. 

17.352.  But  do  you  know  of  other  institutions,  or 
have  you  other  institutions  in  your  mind,  which 
would  come  for  admission  if  and  because  Holloway 
College  was  let  in  ? — No.  I  do  not  attribute  much 
importance  to  my  answer  with  regard  to  Holloway 
College.  I  thought  the  area  would  be  too  big.  That 
was  all. 

17.353.  You  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
grees of  the  University  of  London  are  of  such  high 
merit  that  they  deserve  to  rank  as  of  an  Imperial 
character,  transcending  in  value  and  importance  those 
of  other  Universities  ? — That  is  not  my  opinion,  if  I 
have  said  so.  I  think  they  ought  to  become  so.  Now, 
in  some  respects,  the  degrees  of  the  University  of 
London  are  generally  considered  to  be  more  difficult 
than  the  degrees  of  other  places. 

17.354.  Which  degree  ?  Do  you  mean  all  degrees  ? 
■ — I  think  it  is  considered  harder  to  get  the  M.A.  of 
the  University  of  London  than  a  poll  degree  at 
Cambridge. 

17.355.  That  is  quite  a  distinct  degree  from  B.A.  ? 
— Then  I  will  put  it  that  it  is  harder  to  get  the  M.B. 
at  the  University  of  London  than  the  M.B.  degree  at 
Cambridge.    But  I  am  rather  doubtful  upon  that. 

17.356.  Do  you  refer  to  medical  degrees  ? — I  am 
referring  to  the  Arts  degrees. 

17.357.  You  referred  to  the  M.A.  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  ordinary  degree  ? — I  refer  to 
this.  I  took  an  honour  degree  at  Cambridge  in  moral 
science,  first  class,  but  if  I  had  taken  a  poll  degree  in 
moral  science,  an  ordinary  degree,  I  own  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  taken  so  good  a  degree  as  if  I 
had  taken,  the  London  University  degree. 

17.358.  The  B.A  ?— Yes. 

17.359.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that? — ■ 
No,  I  speak  of  what  [  hear  and  what  I  sec  publicly 
reported.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  for  you 
I  have  heard  these  things  spoken  about,  and  I  speak 
from  hearsay.    I  disclaim  all  personal  experience. 

17.360.  Have  you  heard  -that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  of  London  holds  a  high  rank  ? — Yes,  it  is 
generally  considered  difficult,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
aminations which  are  necessary  to  obtain  it.  I  think 
that  with  the  examinations  necessary  for  obtaining  it 
it  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  a  poll  degree  at 
Cambridge. 

17.361.  Do  you  consider  that  the  best  test? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  examinations  have  their  uses, 
and  also  the  attendance  at  lectures  has  its  use.  They 
are  different  things  and  ought  to  be  kept  apart.  De- 
grees founded  upon  examination  become  good  when 
the  subjects  are  restricted.  If  you  had  a  degree  in 
Sanscrit  only  you  might  give  it  by  examination  I 
think,  but  if  you  want  to  make  the  degree  a  test  of  a 
man's  general  training,  then  1  think  the  examination 


degree  does  not  become  so  good,  and  that  a  Univer- 
sity teaching  degree  would  be  better. 

17.362.  You  have  referred  to  the  medical  degrees 
which  are  the  most  distinguished  of  the  London  de- 
grees. That  there  is  no  question  about,  I  suppose  ? — 
I  should  prefer  some  one  else  to  speak  about  that  who 
knows  it  better  than  I  do. 

17.363.  It  is  the  degree  on  which  the  reputation  of 
the  University  has  been  mainly  founded  ? — I  prefer 
to  take  that  from  you. 

17.364.  After  reading  the  evidence  before  the  last 
Commission,  would  you  not  say  that  was  so  ? — It  does 
not  contradict  what  I  have  heard  before. 

17.365.  You  spoke  of  the  London  University  laying 
no  stress  on  attending  lectures  of  instruction.  Are 
you  aware  that  the  most  distinguished  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London  are  strictly  founded  on  that 
basis  ? — In  so  far  as  they  are  I  should  say  they  are 
excellent  and  good. 

17.366.  Then  in  what  sense  can  you  say  that  the 
University  of  London  system  is  founded  upon  a  total 
disregard  of  training  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
used  the  words  "  total  disregard  "  which  would  have 
been  neglectful  of  the  fact  that  the  M.B.  is  based  upon 
it.  But  as  far  as  Arts  and  Science  are  concerned  I 
am  informed  that  the  degrees  of  the  University  of 
London  are  given  upon  examinations. 

17.367.  Are  you  aware  that  evidence  has  been  given 
before  this  Commission  by  very  responsible  persons  to 
the  effect  that  the  science  degrees  of  the  University 
of  London  now  practically  cannot  be  taken  by  persons 
who  have  not  attended  regular  courses  ? — If  that  is  so, 
I  should  say  that  the  University  of  London  is  losing 
its  Imperial  character  as  an  examining  board  and 
really  drifting,  as  I  think  it  is  a  good  thins  that  it 
should  drift,  into  a  teaching  University.  That  will 
leave  the  ground  free,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  really  Imperial  examining  board. 

17.368.  Then  would  you  like  to  see  the  London 
University  allied  with  the  present  movement  or  with 
a  new  University  of  a  totally  different  description 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  founded  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  new  Imperial  University  or  examining  board 
which  would  be  founded  is  very  much  like  what  I 
understood  the  London  University  was  at  all  events 
some  years  ago  before  it  had  begun  to  insist  more 
upon  attendance  at  lectures. 

17.369.  You  are  aware  that  for  a  long  time  after 
its  foundation  it  took  only  candidates  from  certain 
institutions  ? — Yes. 

17.370.  So  far  from  that  system  being  historically 
identified  with  the  University  the  reverse  is  the  case  ? 
— I  think  historically  in  its  origin,  it  has  been  associ- 
ated with  a  teaching  University. 

17.371.  And  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned  it  has 
never  ceased  to  require  attendance  at  the  Medical 
Schools  ? — I  take  it  from  you  that  that  it  is  so. 

17.372.  So  that  in  fact  the  condition  of  the  Lon- 
don University  is  such  that  if  a  new  University  on 
the  lines  you  have  suggested  was  constituted  it  would 
so  far  rest  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  on 
which  the  present  London  University  rests  ?  —  It' 
would  resemble  the  London  University  as  it  was  more 
nearly  than  the  present  London  University  which  is 
beginning  to  require  attendance  at  lectures  ;  it  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  examining  board,  and  give  good 
degrees  upon  the  results  of  examination  only.  That 
is  more  nearly  what  the  University  of  London  has 
done  than  anything  else,  I  think. 

17.373.  Not  in  medicine  ? — Not  in  medicine  pro- 
bably. 

17.374.  Which  is  its  most  important  function? — 
If  I  am  asked  to  say  whether  strictly  speaking  the 
University  of  London  is  a  purely  examining  hoard 
only,  or  really  has  been  all  along  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity, I  should  have  said  that  it  had  really  been  in  its 
character  an  examining  University,  but  its  character 
has  been  a  little  difficult  to  determine.  It  seems 
from  what  you  have  said  to  have  been  a  hybrid  insti- 
tution all  along. 
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17.375.  Are  you  practically  conversant  with  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on  ? — No  ;  I  am  not. 

17.376.  {Lord  Play  fair?)  In  your  answer  just 
now,  you  said  not  in  medicine,  but  is  it  the  London 
University  that  has  decided  the  class  attendance  upon 
medicine  ?  Is  not  its  power  of  giving  a  qualifying 
degree  in  medicine  under  the  control  of  legislation 
which  says  that  the  Medical  Council  shall  have  the 
power  to  arrange  what  class  shall  be  attended  before 
degrees  are  given  by  any  qualifying  body  ? — 1  believe 
that  is  so,  speaking  from  memory. 

17.377.  Then  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  in  medical  degrees  in  conjoint  classes 
that  has  distinguished  the  medical  degree  from  its 
other  functions.  It  is  legislation  which  has  done 
that. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  Before  that  legislation  existed,  the 
same  thing  always  prevailed. 

(Lord  Play  fair?)  It  did  it  by  qualifying  bodies. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  No,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
vecsity,  quite  independently  of  the  Act. 

(Lord  Playfair.)  I  do  not  mean  the  recent  Act. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  The  old  Act  ? 

(Lord  Playfair.)  With  regard  to  Science,  where 
you  answered  that  a  Science  degree  should  not  be  had 
without  a  regular  attendance  upon  classes,  do  you 
know  that  regular  attendance  upon  classes  is  enjoined 
by  the  London  University,  and  that  the  certificates  of 
that  attendance  have  to  be  presented  to  it  ? 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  I  distinguish  that  from  the  medical 
in  this  way  :  that  practically  of  recent  years  it  is 
stated  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  anyone  to  take 
the  Science  degree  who  has  not  been  through  courses 
of  instruction. 

(Lord  Playfair.)  I  mean  their  certificates  are  not 
presented  to  the  University. 

(Mr.  Anstie?)  Well,  in  some  sense  they  are. 

(Witness.)  I  venture,  from  my  point  of  view,  to 
approve  of  that,  and  wish  that  it  was  done  uni- 
versally. Then  it  would  become  what  I  want,  a 
purely  teaching  University. 

17.378.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Let  us  understand  a 
little  what  you  want  about  this  Imperial  University. 
You  wish  an  Imperial  University  that  would  extend 
not  only  over  this  kingdom,  but  over  all  our  Colonics 
and  the  Empire  of  India  ? — Yes. 

17.379.  And  you  think  that  that  might  be  better 
connected  with  an  Imperial  Institute  than  the  present 
London  University  ? — Yes,  I  do  distinctly.  The 
Imperial  Institute  seems  to  be  founded  under  such 
auspices  that  it  ought  to  make  a  great  success  and  a 
great  impression. 

17.380.  You  would  still  continue  the  London  Uni- 
versity also,  would  you  ? — I  should  convert  it  into  a 
teaching  University  proper,  for  London. 

17.381.  Then  that  teaching  University  would  be 
confined  to  local  institutions  in  London  itself?  — 
Roundly  speaking  it  would. 

17.382.  You  also  expressed  a  very  proper  desire 
that  in  any  degrees  taken  by  the  University  exten- 
sion scheme,  there  should  be  none  inferior  to  the 
degrees  granted  by  the  University  ? — Yes. 

17.383.  How  would  you  prevent  a  Dutch  auction 
of  degrees  between  what  you  call  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity and  the  new  local  University  for  London  which 
would  arise.  Then;  might  be  completely  different 
standards  ? — I  should  hope  that  the  degrees  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  would  be  more  difficult,  than  those  of 
all  local  Universities  which  existed  within  the  area ; 
but  with  diffidence,  I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
them  to  have  a  rather  more  specialised  character. 
For  instance,  instead  of  a  degree  generally  in  Arts, 
they  should  give  a  degree,  say  for  proficiency  in 
Sanskrit,  and  you  would  have  some  of  the  great  pro- 
fessors of  the  East  possibly  taking  it  who  might  not 
speak  a  word  of  English.  But  they  would  be  degrees 
of  such  a  character  that  when  a  man  who  had  them, 
everybody  would  say,  "  That  man  must  be  a  master 
"  of  his  subject,  Either  he  has  passed  a  difficult 
"  examination,  or  been  given  an  honorary  degree  for 
"  some  great  work." 


17.384.  Supposing  the  London  University  is  to  H. 
give  degrees  in  medicine  and  the  other  University,  Cunynghame 
the  Gresham,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  to  give     Esq.,  M.A. 
degrees  in  medicine.    How  can  you  prevent  a  com-     g  ~^ 
petition  in  standard  ? — I  should  think  the  Imperial  '  ' 
University  in  any  degree  that  it  gave  in  medicine,  if 

it  gave  any  (and  it  might  be  a  careful  question  whe- 
ther it  ought),  should  not  give  a  degree  qualifying  to 
practice.  That,  I  think,  might  be  better  dealt  with 
by  particular  institutions.  If  it  gave  any  degree  in 
medicine  I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  both  of  a 
theoretical  and  applied  character,  and  not  taken  to 
enable  a  man  to  practise. 

17.385.  Let  us  call  the  local  University,  for  con- 
venience, the  Gresham  University.  Its  degree  in 
medicine  would  be  considerably  lower  than  the 
degrees  now  given  by  the  London  University  ? — That 
is  a  question  on  which  you  would  be  much  better 
aide  to  give  an  opinion  than  I  am,  but  I  understand 
that  what  is  complained  of  at  present  with  regard  to 
the  London  degree  of  medicine  (I  only  speak  from 
heareay)  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  really  more  difficult 
than  other  examinations,  but  it  is  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  time  examinations  does  not  harmonise 
well  with  the  studies  which  the  young  men  are  going 
through  at  the  various  Medical  Schools. 

17.386.  Two  Universities  existing  in  London 
would  necessarily  have  different  standards  of  exami- 
nation ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  matter  at  all  if  one 
had  no  power  of  giving  a  license  to  practise,  I  think 
according  to  the  theory  I  have  expressed  it  ought  to 
confine  itself  to  giving  a  degree  in  human  zoology,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  word,  and  I  do  not  think  those 
degrees  ought  to  give  the  right  to  practise.  The 
right  to  practise  ought  to  depend  upon  the  local  Uni- 
versity. Therefore,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
Dutch  auction.  A  man  who  wanted  to  become  a 
doctor  would  go  to  the  proper  place,  the  London  Uni- 
versity or  the  Gresham  University  by  whichever 
name  it  might  be  called.  If  he  wished  to  add  an 
additional  embellishment  he  would  take  perhaps  a 
more  theoretical  degree  in  the  Imperial  University.  I 
think  that  would  get  rid  of  the  danger  of  the  Dutch 
auction. 

17.387.  Your  Imperial  University  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  teaching  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

17.388.  You  are  aware  that  the  Imperial  University 
has  attempted  to  form  a  School  of  Oriental  Literature, 
but  it  has  not  met  with  much  success  yet  ? — I  do  not 
want  to  cap  your  remark,  but  if  it  had  power  to  give 
a  degree  of  high  honour  as  a  reward  of  high  honour 
in  that  direction  I  should  have  expected  that  with 
patience  and  the  co-operation  of  our  consuls  abroad 
there  would  have  been  a  different  result. 

17.389.  With  regard  to  polytechnics,  would  you 
give  any  controlling  power  to  tho  University  over  the 
polytechnic  bodies  ? — No. 

17.390.  Would  you  leave  them  perfectly  autono- 
mous ? — Quite  free ;  at  least,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
autonomous  at  present  under  the  organisation  that 
has  been  provided  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
which,  I  think,  is  as  good  as  can  be.  They  are 
working  very  well  under  it  now  at  all  events. 

17.391.  You  would  not  make  them  integral  parts 
in  the  University  in  the  manner  that  you  would  make 
University  College  or  King's  College?— I  should 
strongly  protest  against  it  as  a  great  danger. 

17.392.  You  think  it  may  alter  altogether  the 
features  of  the  polytechnic  ? — And  it  might  alter 
much  for  the  worse  the  features  of  the  University.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  both  sides. 

.17,393.  Still,  there  are  degrees  given  in  some  Uni- 
versities, for  instance,  degrees  in  engineering  and 
degrees  in  chemical  manufactures,  and  so  on,  which 
some  polytechnic  might  desire  to  have  ? — Well,  it  is 
very  doubtful  (I  am  speaking  for  London)  whether  it 
is  wise  to  have  an  engineering  degree.  It  is  looked 
upon  with  great  jealousy,  and  justly  so,  I  think,  by 
the  professional  men  of  Great  George  Street,  who 
rather  prefer  to  have  the  membership  of  their  own 
Institute  the  qualification.     It  is  not  demanded,  I 
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H.  believe,  by  the  profession.    Whether  it  ought  to  be 

Cunynghame,    founded  or  not  is  a  matter  of  consideration.    There  is 
Esq.,  M.A.     n  very  str0ng  feeling  against  it  in  London,  and  though 
9  Dec~Ts92     tbe  University  might  have  power  to  do  it,  I  do  not 
'  think  it  is  wise  to  start  with  it  at  all. 

17,3!I4.  Generally  you  do  not  think  that  one  single 
University  if  the  teaching  professoriate  were  well  re- 
presented in  one  University  by  faculty,  and  on  the 
Senate  of  the  Council  would  be  sufficient  for  London  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  one  LTniversity  would  be  sufficient 
for  London  if  it  was  a  teaching  LTniversity;  but  if  in 
that  one  University  were  also  included  an  examining 
board  for  all  the  world,  I  honestly  have  the  greatest 
fears  that  they  would  never  succeed  in  making  those 
two  work  together. 

17.395.  You  think  that  there  would  not  be  har- 
mony of  work  between  them  ?— No.  Of  course 
things  often  turn  out  differently  from  what  one 
expects,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  occur. 

17.396.  (Lord  lieuy.)  With  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  an  examining  and  teaching  Univer- 
sity, is  it  not,  that  the  University  which  merely 
examines  is  not  responsible  for  the  teaching,  even 
though  the  examining  University  says,  "  We  do  not 
"  examine  you  unless  you  have  been  to  a  laboratory  or 
"  to  a  hospital  recognised  by  us."  Still,  as  the  labora- 
tory and  the  hospital  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
University,  there  is  that  difference  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
there  is  decidedly. 

17.397.  The  criterion  is  not  that  the  examining 
University  says,  "  You  ought  to  attend  courses  of 
lectures,"  but  the  criterion  is  that  the  teaching  Univer- 
sity is  directly  responsible  for  the  teaching  ? — Yes, 
and  for  the  character  of  the  lectures  appointed.  I 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  that  should  be  so. 

17.398.  With  regard  to  the  Imperial  University  is 
it  not  your  idea  that  such  an  Imperial  University 
might  give  degrees,  perhaps  I  might  use  the  expres- 
sion post-graduate  degrees  ? — Certainly. 

17.399.  That  is  to  say,  give  degrees  to  those  who 
have  already  obtained  degrees  at  other  Universities 
for  scientific  work  done  since  they  obtained  the  degree 
of  what  maybe  called  the  various  local  centres? — 
Certainly. 

17.400.  A  degree  given  to  the  elite  o£the  Empire  in 
various  centres.  That  I  understood  to  be  your  idea  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  it. 

17.401.  That  would  exclude  all  competition.  The 
degrees  in  that  case  would  be  intended  for  a  totally  dif- 
ferent class  from  that  receiving  those  given  by  the 
local  University  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  properly  necessary  to  compel 
every  one  who  went  in  for  the  Imperial  degree  to 
have  had  a  degree  previously,  but  still  the  class  aimed 
at  would  be  different. 

17.402.  Quite  so,  but  a  great  sprinkling  of  your 
graduates  would  be  men  who  had  already  obtained 
comparatively  high  degrees  ? — Yes.  Supposing  an 
extremely  distinguished  man  takes  a  degree  at  Mel- 
bourne, he  finds  people  do  not  understand  his  Mel- 
bourne degree,  and  he  says,  "  I  am  capable  of  passing 
an  examination  ;  "  1  will  go  in  for  the  Imperial 
"  degree,  and  I  will  take  that."  It  would  he  a  degree 
recognised  all  over  the  Empire  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

17.403.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  would  think  that 
it  would  be  too  much  to  require  in  a  graduate  of  the 
new  University  that  he  should  have  given  evidence  of 
soms  original  research  or  some  original  work.  That, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  requisite  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities ? — I  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  unless  you 
put  it  for  the  Honour  degree.  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  very  diligent,  hard-working  men  who  may 
be  very  much  improved  by  taking  the  ordinary  degree 
without  original  work.  I  think,  if  you  made  a  hard 
and  fast  rule,  it  would  be  perhaps  expecting  too 
much  from  some  men. 

17.404.  Then  would  you  prefer  that  is  done  in 
America  ;  require  very  specific  or  advanced  knowledge 
in  one  subject  which  may  be  called  the  principal 


subject  with  sufficient  knowledge  in  auxiliary  sub- 
jects ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  best  system. 

17.405.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Your  view  of  the  Imperial 
University  is  that  it  should  be  a  University  of  post 
graduate  character  ? — Not  exclusively  post  graduate. 

1 7.406.  Then  what  is  it  to  do  ? — It  is  to  give 
degrees  solely  on  results  of  examinations  to  all 
persons. 

17.407.  But  that  is  not  a  description  of  what  you 
have  proposed,  if  you  take  away  the  qualification 
which  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  Lord  Reay,  to 
put  in— that  it  was  to  be  a  very  high  degree  ? — It  is 
not  to  be  exclusi  vely  post  graduate. 

17.408.  Then  how  do  you  get  rid  of  the  difficulties 
put  by  Lord  Playfair  of  a  competition  between  degrees  ? 
If  the  University  departing  from  those  high  functions 
which  you  originally  sketched  out  for  it  is  to  examine 
all  the  world  as  you  describe  it,  how  would  you  avoid 
that  competition  which  has  often  been  found  to  pro- 
duce very  injurious  effects  flowing  from  a  mere 
examination  degree  ? — The  point  that  was  put  to  me 
about  a  Dutch  auction  for  degrees  referred  as  I 
understand  to  medical  degrees.    I  understood  it  so. 

17.409.  {Lord  Playfair.)  I  illustrated  medicine  ? 
— I  understood  it  was  as  far  as  medicine  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  endeavoured  to  meet  that  objection  by 
the  answer  which  I  have  already  given,  which  I  need 
not  repeat.  Now  you  come  to  another  instance.  You 
mean  why  would  not  there  be  danger  of  one  under- 
bidding the  other.    What  would  be  the  danger  ? 

17.410.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  suggestion  is  that  you 
are  to  have  on  the  one  hand  a  degree  given  by  a  Uni- 
versity on  strict  collegiate  conditions,  as  I  may  call 
them  ? — Yes. 

17.411.  That  you  are  to  have  another  degree  given 
on  the  same  spot  by  another  body  ? — No,  please,  not 
on  the  same  spot.  Forgive  me.  The  examinations 
will  be  conducted,  I  should  hope,  in  Canada,  India, 
and  all  over  the  Empire.  It  may  be  that  it  will  have 
a  seat  and  the  Secretary  in  London,  but  the  degree 
will  not  be  considered  as  given  in  London,  or  as  a. 
London  degree. 

17.412.  But  you  only  appear  to  be  now  extending 
as  widely  as  possible  the  area  of  its  mischief  ? — It  may 
be  called  mischief  or  not. 

17.413.  It  is  a  mischief  from  the  point  of  view  we 
are  discussing.  You  are  advocating  now  some  scheme 
which  has  not  been  before  us  yet,  for  a  new  Imperial 
University  and  one  rather  desires  to  follow  it  out  to 
its  end  ? — I  am  anxious  to  follow  you.  The  point  is 
that  there  would  be  a  competition.  You  said  on  the 
spot. 

17.414.  Now  you  tell  me  that  it  is  to  act  not  only 
on  one  spot  but  on  every  other  spot,  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  go  down  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Its  area 
will  be  over  the  whoie  Empire,  at  present  an  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  man  may  come  up  and  pass  his 
examination  and  take  a  Londoa  degree  to-morrow- 
So  he  would  he  able  to  take  in  the  same  way  the 
Imperial  degree. 

17.415.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  men  taking  a  London  degree  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  because  the  London 
degree  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  As  you 
yourself  kindly  explained,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
purely  examination  degree  gradually  coming  round 
to  be  more  of  a  degree  given  for  attendance  at  lec- 
tures. I  do  think  if  it  had  an  extended  name  its 
degree  might  then  be  worth  taking  for  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  or  other  University  man,  because  then  it 
would  be  respected  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  which  it  is  not  at  present. 

17.416.  I  understand  you  if  you  mean  that  it  would 
hold  a  very  high  or  post-graduate  position  and  give 
merely  honour  degrees,  but  I  did  not  understand  you 
in  what  you  said  about  its  being  a  general  examining 
board  for  all  the  world  ?— It  is  not  to  limit  itself  en- 
tirely to  giving  degrees  to  those  who  have  them 
already,  certainly  not. 

17.417.  What  is  the  peculiar  value  to  be  attached 
to  a  degree  given  by  this  body  to  all  the  world-? — It 
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svould  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the  degree 
should  be  given  to  those  who  pass  the  examination 
ifter  private  reading.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  such 
i  thing  is  useful  at  all,  then  I  am  with  you  entirely. 
Dut  incompletely  out  of  your  new  University;  form  a 
teaching  University  for  London,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 

17.418.  I  understand  you  to  invest  this  creature  of 
your  imagination  with  some  elevated  characteristics,  ap- 
parently'drawn  from  the  exalted  nature  of  the  degree 
examination.  I  asked  you  if  you  limited  it  to  that, 
and  you  say,  no.  Then  I  say,  how  will  the  degrees 
retain  this  extraordinary  character  when  the  circum- 
stance which  gives  it  them  is  taken  away  ? — The 
point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this :  its  examinations  would 
be  rather  more  hard  and  more  specialised  than  the 
Gresham  University  examinations  would  be.  You 
can  hardly  say,  necessarily,  that  it  is  a  University 
giving  degrees  to  those  who  have  taken  degrees 
before.  It  is  to  give  degrees  to  all  who  have  passed 
its  examinations. 

17.419.  Do  you  really  mean  that  this  is  to  be  a 
great  University  which  it  would  be  a  distinction  for 
any  man  of  science  of  the  post-graduate  rank  to  belong- 
to  or  do  you  mean  it  is  to  be  a  University  of  the 
common  run  giving  ordinary  degrees  ? — No.  I  should 
distinctly  adhere  to  what  I  said,  that  its  degrees 
should  be  more  specialised  than  those  that  are  given 
by  Universities  in  particular  places  in  the  country. 

17.420.  {Lord  Reay.)  Degrees  for  original  research 
and  original  work  of  high  merit  ? — Yes.  In  talking 
over  the  subject  one  is  not  prepared  with  the  whole 
elaborate  scheme,  but  I  should  think  original  research 
should  also  certainly  come  in  for  such  degrees  as 
these. 

17.421.  (Mi.  Anstie.)  Putting  out  of  sight  this 
University  with  a  rather  elevated  function  would  you 
give  me  the  reason  on  which  you  ground  the  opinion 
that  no  degrees  ought  to  be  granted  by  any  University 
except  upon  the  regular  following  of  a  collegiate  course? 

 I  have  not  said  so.    What  I  have  said  is  tiiat  it 

seems  to  me  expedient  that  there  should  be  local 
Universities  scattered  over  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  giving  degrees  upon  examination  after 
courses  of  teaching ;  but  that  in  addition  to  that  there 
should  be,  I  think,  a  University  capable  of  giving 
degrees  on  the  results  of  examination.  I  think  it  is 
now  a  necessity.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  it.  I  think 
the  London  University  has  introduced  a  bad  principle. 
I  must  admit  that.  But  the  thing  now  has  become 
such  a  necessity  that  we  must,  I  suppose,  agree  to  it. 

17.422.  Is  it  not  a  principle  that  has  been  partially 
introduced  in  Oxford  ? — I  cio  not  know. 

17.423.  Do  you  object  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford having  adopted  that  course  ? — Yes,  I  should  say 
it  is  decidedly  a  pity  for  the  University  to  do  it. 

17.424.  Wdl  you  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  think 
it  may  be  an  advantage  to  ;i  University  in  general 
that  its  course  should  bo  influenced  and  directed  by 
the  course  of  teaching  laid  down  by  the  most  im- 
portant and  able  teachers  in  collegiate  institutions — 
whether  the  course  of  education  and  study  in  the 
country  would  not  be  beneficially  influenced  if  it 
were  put  to  a  large  extent  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  teachers  in  the  most  accredited  Uni- 
versities ? — You  mean  like  the  Universite  de  France. 

17.425.  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  that  ? — Then  I 
must  answer  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  details  are  carried  out. 

17.426.  We  had  a  statement  made  to  us  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  if  all  the  best  teaching  talent 
in  London  could  be  united  no  more  competent  body 
could  be  found  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
degrees  given  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
colleges.  Would  you  dissent  from  that  ? — You  mean 
in  case  of  a  University  being  formed  to  give  degrees 
by  examinations  as  well  as  after  attendance  at  lectures 
and  examinations. 

17.427.  Yes,  to  include  the  giving  of  such  de- 
grees ? — No,  I  cannot  agree  to  that.  I  agree  that 
they  might  be  clever  enough  to  do  it,  but  I  think 


they  would  be  in  the  position  of  men  who  had 

two  tasks  and  two  irreconcileable  interests  to  consult  Es^M* 

and  two  incompatible  tasks  to  perform.    I  think  they         _  u 
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17.428.  Would  you  point  out  the  nature  of  the  - 

irreconcileability  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  you  must 

have  in  any  case  a  final  examination.  That  is 
quite  clear.  Either  that  final  examination  is  to  be 
the  same,  or  I  will  use  the  word  equally  hard,  in  the 
two  cases,  or  else  it  must  be  different.  If  it  is  equally 
hard  in  the  two  cases  what  is  to  prevent  the  students 
shirking  the  attendance  at  lectures  and  taking  to 
desultory  reading,  which  I  for  one  deplore,  and  then 
just  passing  the  final  examination.  That  is  the 
danger  to  which  you  would  be  exposed  if  it  is  equal. 
Now  suppose  one  examination  to  be  harder  than  the 
other.  Can  the  amount  of  difficulty  that  is  to  be 
created  in  one  case  be  so  regulated  as  to  equilibrate 
the  conditions  required  of  those  who  take  the  degree. 
That  seems  to  me  impossible ;  and  as  the  judges  of 
that  equilibration  will  always  be  the  University  itself, 
they  will  be  constantly  accused  of  partiality  in  one 
direction  or  another,  and  you  will  have  two  parties  in 
the  University. 

17.429.  An  obvious  answer  has  been  given  by  one  or 
two  of  the  witnesses  namely  to  allow  one  examination 
in  the  final  examination ;  the  collegiate  course  might 
cover  every  intermediate  examination,  and  from  those 
who  did  not  go  to  collegiate  courses  preliminary  ex- 
aminations might  be  required  which  would  corre- 
spond as  far  as  possible  with  those  for  the  collegiate 
courses  ? — That  I  think  is  open  to  the  objections 
above  stated. 

17.430.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that 
so  far  as  possible  this  intermediate  and  supplementary 
examination  should  be  correlated  with  the  collegiate 
course  that  is  with  the  conditions  of  study  which  we 
are  assuming  laid  down  by  the  most  competent 
teachers  ? — Then  I  say  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  do 
get  the  most  competent  set  of  men  together,  and  if 
you  can  only  make  them  agree,  you  will  get  possibly 
the  best  results  under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
say  that  your  body  of  men  will  not  do  as  well  as 
possible,  but  I  do  say  that  under  the  system  of  fusion 
that  is  proposed  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  able  to 
apply  their  abilities  to  advantage. 

17.431.  Why  should  they  not  apply  their  abilities 
to  advantage  ?  They  lay  out  their  collegiate  course 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University, 
acting  as  experts.  The  collegiate  course  must  be 
assumed  to  be  laid  out  on  the  best  basis  of  known 
modern  teaching.  If  it  is  laid  out  on  the  best  basis 
of  known  modern  teaching,  why  is  it  not  the  best 
basis  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  going  to  the 
Colleges? — I  think  those  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  gcing  to  the  Colleges  should  be  examined 
and  get  degrees  in  an  Imperial  University. 

17.432.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  My 
question  is  this :  the  collegiate  courses  are  supposed 
to  be  laid  out  in  such  a  mode  as  to  bring  them  most 
in  harmony  with  the  existing  best  current  teaching  of 
the  day  ? — Yes  ;  I  grant  that. 

17.433.  That  being  so,  and  the  course  being  thus 
laid  out,  can  you  conceive  any  other  course  better  fot 
a  person  who  is  not  able  to  easily  attend  that  col- 
legiate course  but  desires  to  follow  the  training  indi- 
cated by  it? — Certainly  I  can.  I  mean  to  say  that 
where  you  have  laid  out  most  carefully  a  course  of 
study  depending  upon  particular  sets  of  lectures,  and 
when  you  have  goiug  on  private  study  also  aiming  at 
a  similar  kind  of  degree,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  same  course  of  study  which  you  are  going  to 
pursue  under  the  lectures  of  a  particular  professor 
would  be  the  best  sort  to  follow  if  you  were  reading 
in  your  private  room.  A  man  might  say,  "  If  you  do 
"  not  come  to  my  lectures  you  must  read  such  and 
"  such  a  book,  but  if  you  come  to  my  lectures  I  will 
"  supply  the  place  of  that  book  and  you  must  read 
"  sonieihing  else  which  will  be  more  useful  to  you 
"  instead."    It  seems  to  me  that  private  study  and 
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organised  teaching  in  a  University  might  well  pursue 
two  different  paths,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
what  is  best  in  one  case  is  best  in  another. 

17.434.  It  might  substitute  an  advantage  for  ra 
disadvantage ;  good  books  for  bad  lectures.  But, 
respecting  the  general  course  through  which  a  man 
has  to  go  educationally  to  reach  the  degree,  I  do  not 
see  on  what  ground  you  suggest  that  there  should  be 
any  different  method  pursued  ? — I  must  adhere  to  the 
answer  which  I  have  already  given  you,  which  really 
does  seem  to  me  relevant  and  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

17.435.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  could  not  con- 
struct a  course  which  would  follow  out  by  reading 
or  tuition  the  same  line  of  education  which  was  con- 
ducted in  the  college  in  the  lecture  room  ? — You  have 
been  assuming  a  body  of  the  cleverest  men  in  London, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  they  could  not  do. 

17.436.  We  are  here  to  construct,  if  possible,  a 
powerful  University  which  shall  command  the  allegi- 
ance of  all  the  best  teaching  power  in  London  ? — 
Then  I  will  answer  that  if  you  could  get  together 
such  a  body  as  that  and  remove  all  jealousy  you 
might,  I  suppose,  hand  to  them  the  University,  Board 
Schools,  the  Polytechnics,  and  every  institution  in  the 
metropolis,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  work. 

17.437.  Then  they  would  perhaps  have  too  much 
to  do  ? — Very  likely. 

17.438.  {Lord  Play/air.)  I  suppose  you  know 
there  is  only  one  University  in  the  Kingdom  except 
the  London  University  that  gives  degree  examinations 
to  external  students  altogether.  That  is  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ? — I  have  not  much  knowledge  of 
Dublin. 


17,139.  The  degrees  under  these  circumstances  have 
been  found  efficient,  at  least  when  I  examined  in  the 
subjects.  Your  difficulty  is  this :  having  a  demand 
for  a  teaching  University  growing  in  London,  and  the 
same  University  (if  it  is  the  same  University)  having 
an  external  system  of  examination  ? — Yes. 

17.440.  You  think  if  there  is  to  be  one  University 
there  must  be  very  great  care  in  the  arrangement  of 
degrees  to  externals  with  regard  to  the  teaching  bodies 
that  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  University  ? — I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  myself  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 

17.441.  Your  difficulty  is  such  that  you  would  rather 
have  the  Examining  Board  for  the  external  students 
altogether  separate  from  the  teaching  University  ? — 
Yes,  and  particularly  when  I  see,  as  I  think  I  see, 
such  a  great  opportunity  of  doing  a  work  that  I 
believe  would  be  useful  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies 

17.442.  Through  the  Imperial  Institute  ? — Yes, 
through  the  Imperial  Institute.  That  is  of  weight 
with  me. 

17.443.  (Lord  Eeay.)  Your  view  is  that  out  of 
fairness  to  the  external  student  he  should  not  be 
examined  on  the  same  lines  as  the  student  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  lectures  ? — I  think  there 
should  be  a  different  class  of  examination  for  the 
external  students.  I  think  there  should  be  different 
degrees,  and  that  they  should  be  called  by  different 
names,  so  that  if  you  are  engaging  a  professor  who 
comes  from  these  institutions  you  should  know  the 
character  of  man  he  is. 

17.444.  To  a  different  method  of  teaching  you  must 
apply  a  different  method  of  examination  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  the  13th  December  1892.  at  12  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  December  15th,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

Sir  George  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Professor  George  G.  Ramsat,  LL.D.  Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

J.  Leybodrn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Secretary. 


Sir 
P.  Magnus, 
B.A.,  B.Sc. 
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Sir  Philip  Magnus,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  examined. 


17.445.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  a  life  governor 
of  University  College,  and  a  member  of  the  late  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  ? — Yes. 

17.446.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  last  Com- 
mission ? — I  did. 

17  447.  That  was  chiefly  as  representing  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  London  ?— It  was. 

17,448.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  to  go 
over  'that  ground  again.  To-day  I  think  you  wish  to 
give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Faculties 
in  the  proposed  University,  and  some  additions  you 
would  like  to  make  to  them  ? — Yes. 


17,449..  At  present,  as  the  draft  of  the  Charter 
stands,  there  are  four  Faculties — Arts,  Science,  Law, 
and  Medicine.  I  need  not  say  that  you  consider  that 
these  are  very  desirable  ? — Yes. 

17.450.  There  are  none  of  these  you  would  wish 
to  leave  out,  but  you  would  like  to  add  another 
Faculty  for  the  application  of  Science  to  engineering 
and  manufacturing  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17.451.  Would  you  wish  it  to  be  a  separate  Faculty, 
or  might  it  be  a  branch  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? 
—It  might  be  a  branch  of  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  a 
separate  Faculty. 
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17.452.  Would  you  like  to  enlarge  upon  that  point 
and  give  us  your  reasons,  either  for  wishing  to  estab- 
lish it  or  for  wishing  it  to  be  a  separate  Faculty  of 
itself? — The  subject  of  engineering,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  manufactures  has  assumed  such  pro- 
minence in  the  last  few  years  that  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  there  should  be  a  Faculty  dealing  with  those 
branches  of  study,  just  in  the  same  way  as  there  has 
been  for  many  centuries  a  Faculty  of  Medicine 
dealing  with  the  application  of  biological  Science 
to  the  practical  work  of  Medicine.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  subject  of  engineering  in  its  present 
form  had  existed  centuries  ago  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  a  Faculty  of  Engineering,  as 
there  is  now  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  of  Law ; 
and  that  the  Faculty  of  Science,  so  far  as  regards 
Physical  Science,  would  to  a  certain  extent  have 
grown  out  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  supposition.  The  Faculties  are  dif- 
ferently distributed  in  the  German  Universities. 
There  you  have  a  Faculty  of  Law,  a  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  a  Faculty  of  Philosophy;  and  besides  these 
there  is  a  Faculty  of  Theology  with  which  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
comprises  all  that  we  include  under  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  there  are  consequently  three  what 
may  be  called  professional  Faculties,  and  one  Faculty 
dealing  with  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
underlie  the  practice  of  those  professions.  In  this 
Country  we  have  at  present,  and  we  propose  to  have 
in  any  future  LJniversity,  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  of 
Sciences,  thai  is  to  say,  we  divide  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  into  two  branches,  Arts,  underlying  the 
study  of  social  questions  and  literature,  and  Scieuc?, 
underlying  Medicine  and  Engineering.  But  there 
does  not  at  present  exist  in  London  any  Faculty  of 
Engineering  corresponding  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. The  Faculty  of  Medicine  deals  with  the  ap- 
plication mainly  of  biological  science  to  the  practical 
work  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  in  its  broadest  sense  would  deal  with 
the  application  of  physical  science  to  engineering,  i.e., 
to  the  problems  of  constructive  and  productive  work. 
In  Germany  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  is  given  what  is  supposed  to  be 
purely  an  academic  education,  and  those  in  which  Sci- 
ence is  taught  in  its  application  to  certain  special  in- 
dustries. There  is  in  Germany  the  University  and  the 
polytechnic  or  Technical  High  School.  In  the  Univer- 
sity there  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  professional 
Faculties  of  Theology,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Law,  but 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering  is  rigorously  excluded 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  is  confined, 
to  the  polytechnic  in  which  the  instruction  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  different  branches.  But  a 
strong  opinion  prevails  in  Germany  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  should 
be  connected  with  the  University  rather  than  with  the 
polytechnic,  and  I  have  thought,  as  bearing  upon  this 
question,  it  might  be  interesting  to  give  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  Germany, 
which  were  collected  at  the  time  when  I  was  acting 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Technical  In- 
struction to  which  you  have  referred.  The  Com- 
missioners considered  very  carefully  this  question  of 
the  relation  between.  University  and  polytechnic  edu- 
cation. I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  polytechnic 
education  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
Germany,  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  quite  different 
from  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  London 
if  we  take  as  examples  of  polytechnics  those  institu- 
tions which  have  recently  been  established  in  the 
metropolis.  The  teaching  of  the  polytechnic  in  Ger- 
many overlaps,  to  a  great  extent,  the  teaching  of 
the  Universities. 

17.453.  It  is  entirely  distinct  in  government,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  entirely  distinct  in  government,  and 
the  conditions  of  entrance  are  different. 

17.454.  Is  there  £<  polytechnic  in  every  town  in 
which  there  is  a  University  ?— Not  in  every  town 
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where  there  is   a  University;  hut  in  many  towns.  Sir 
Sometimes  the  one  is  opposite  the  other.  P-  Magnus, 

17.455.  E'o  none  of  the  same  professors  belong  to  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
both  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  none,  but  there  is  a  15  pjec  1392 
distinct  professorial  staff  for  each.    In  some  subjects  ' 

or  branches  of  knowledge  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  differentiate  the  teaching  of  the  one  institution  from 
that  of  the  other. 

17.456.  Do  they  endeavour  to  act  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  or  are  they  rivals  ? — In  certain  Faculties 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  healthy  rivalry  and 
competition  between  the  professors  of  the  institutions, 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  is 
confined  to  the  polytechnic,  and  does  not  exist  in  the 
University.  Where  the  two  i  nstitutions  overlap  most  is 
in  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  We  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  distinction  between  academic  (if  I  may  so  call 
it),  chemistry,  and  technical  chemistry,  but  I  must  own 
that  we  failed  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  difference 
either  by  the  examination  of  the  institutions  in  which 
so  called  technical  chemistry  was  taught,  or  by  the 
examination  of  the  professors  who  were  teaching  these 
subjects.  In  our  report  occur  these  words,  "  As 
"  regards  the  instruction  given  in  the  polytechnics  and 
"  Universities  of  Germany,  the  opinion  was  very  gene- 
"  rally  expressed  in  Berlin,  that  there  is  no  essential 
48  distinction  between  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
"  the  teaching  of  these  two  classes  of  educational 
"  institutions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  in 
"  spite  of  !some  opinions  to  the  contrary,  that  in  the 
"  teaching  of  chemistry  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
"  polytechnic  overlap  those  of  the  University." 
Again  we  stated :  "  Where  the  instruction  of  the 
"  University  and  polytechnic  seems  most  to  overlap, 
"  is  undoubtedly  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 
"  Although  it  has  been  admitted  that  for  the  training 
"  of  an  industrial  chemist,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
"  of  machine  construction  is  almost  indispensable  ; 
"  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  remarkable  dis- 
"  coveries  which  have  been  made  by  German  chemists 
"  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  research  work  in 
"  the  highest  branches  of  the  science,  and  which  have 
"  had  so  great  a  commercial  value,  and  have  pushed 
"  forward  to  so  great  an  extent  the  chemical  industries 
"  of  Germany,  the  Universities  equally  with  the 
"  polytechnics  have  been  the  cradle  in  which  technical 
"  chemists  have  been  reared,  and  the  professor, 
'*  whether  at  the  University  or  at  the  polytechnic, 
"  who  has  established  the  greatest  reputation  by 
"  virtue  of  his  successful  investigations,  into  the 
"  highest  branches  of  chemistry,  has  attached  to  his 
"  jelasses  the  largest  number  of  students."  Having 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  importance  of  preventiug  if 
possible,  an  overlapping  of  teaching  functions  in  the 
new  Universitv,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  a  distinct  Faculty  of  Chemistry  for  students 
who  are  to  be  engaged  in  technical  work,  independently 
of  the  ordinary  teaching  of  chemistry  which  would  be 
given  in  a  University.  The  great  distinction  which 
we  found  to  exist  between  the  training  given  to  men 
who  were  to  be  engaged  in  chemistry  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  and  that  which  was  given  to  those 
who  were  studying  chemistry  for  its  own  sake  only, 
consisted  in  the  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the 
teaching  of  engineering,  including  machine  construc- 
tion and  drawing.  For  that  reason  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  word  "  engineering  "  might  be  wide  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  range  of  subjects  which  would  be 
studied  by  those  who  would  be  preparing  for  the 
highest  branches  of  technical  work.  I  might  say 
that  the  word  "  chemical  engineering "  has  itself 
been  adopted  in  one  or  two  places.  It  occurs  in  the 
Commissioners'  report,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in 
several  institutions.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  separation  of  the  Faculty  of  engineering  from 
the  University,  I  have  thought  you  might  allow  me 
to  quote  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  German  pro- 
fessors on  that  subject.  Professor  Lunge  of  the 
Polytechnic  at  Zurich  who  is  well  known,  thinks  that 
"  such  a  fusion  or  partial  union  would  be  productive 
"  of  excellent  results,  and  he  also  draws  attention  to 
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Z.   larger  Universities  he  rather  seems  inclined  to  think 
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 "  points  out  the  great  economy  which  arises  from 

"  having  the  two  institutions  in  the  same  town,  as  at 
"  Zurich,  and  the  great  saving  of  teaching  power 
"  of  which  this  arrangement  is  productive."  Dr. 
Quincke,  who  was  the  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
Berlin  Polytechnic  School,  and  who  has  since  become 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Heidelberg  thinks,  "  that  the 
"  addition  of  technical  Faculties  to  the  University 
"  would  not  only  bring  valuable  teaching  power  into 
"  these  institutions,  but  that  the  existing  subjects  of 
"  mathematics  and  natural  science  would  thus  be 
"  brought  nearer  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
"  day,  so  that  the  '  Universitas  Literarum '  would 
"  become  adopted  to  the  age  of  railways,  steam- 
"  engines,  and  telegraphs  ;  as  centuries  ago,  the  needs 
"  of  Church  and  State  added  a  fourth  Faculty,  that  of 
"  '  philosophy '  to  the  existing  Faculties  of  theology, 
"  jurisprudence,  and  medicine."  I  venture  to  think 
that  this  is  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  associating  a  Faculty  of  engineering  with 
the  University,  because  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  Universities  were  themselves  originally 
professional  schools.  The  oldest  Universities  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  the  special  Schools  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Theology ;  and  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science  really  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  pursu- 
ing studies  to  elucidate  the  principles  connected  with 
the  practical  work  of  these  professional  Faculties. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  only 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  history  of  the  Universities 
if  we  were  to  add  a  Faculty  of  engineering  to  the 
three  existing  professional  Faculties.  Then  there  is 
another  consideration,  and  that  is  this :  most  of  our 
University  colleges  throughout  the  country  started  as 
special  professional  schools ;  they  began  as  technical 
schools,  small  polytechnics  in  the  German  sense  of  the 
word.  In  Birmingham,  Mason's  College  was  origi- 
nally the  Mason's  College  of  Science ;  the  Yorkshire 
College  at  Leeds  was  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science ; 
and  the  Firth.  College,  Sheffield,  was  at  first  only  a 
Science  School.  Most  of  these  institutions  arose  out 
of  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  giving  scientific 
instruction  hearing  upon  the  industries  which  were 
pursued  in  those  particular  districts.  To  that  extent 
they  were  technical  schools  ;  they  were  engineering 
Faculties  of  a  University.  Afterwards  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  in  some  cases  that  of  Medicine 
were  added 'on.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Faculties 
of  pure  Science  and  of  Arts  in  our  Universities  have 
arisen,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  necessity  of  eluci- 
dating more  thoroughly  the  principles  of  Science  in 
their  application  to  Medicine,  and  out  of  the  critical 
study  which  was  necessary  for  the  complete  compre- 
hension of  literature  and  grammar. 

17,457.  The  polytechnics  in  London  are  by  way  of 
giving  technical  education  now,  though  they  do  not 
go  nearly  so  deep  or  so  far,  T  suppose,  as  the  German 
ones.  Is  that  the  case  ? — The  polytechnics  in  London 
cannot  he  said  to  be  giving  anything  approaching 
University  education. 

17.158.  There  is  no  resemblance  to  a  University  ? 
— Not  the  slightest.  The  education  is  of  a  different 
grade  and  quality,  and  has  different  objects  altogether. 

17.159.  There  has  been  an  idea  of  trying  to  get 
them  affiliated  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  Univer- 
sity. I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  they 
should  not  be  brought  into  a  University  in  any  way  ? 
— I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  a  University.  Personally,  I 
am  anxious  that  the  teaching  of  the  University  should 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level,  and  that 
the  teaching  in  connexion  with  the  applied  sciences 
or  engineering  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  level 
as  the  teaching  in  the  other  Faculties,  and  that  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  University  should  be  required 
to  embrace  teaching  which  is  not  of  the  highest 
academic  character. 


17.460.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  any  sort  or 
kind  of  a  polytechnic  or  any  other  institute  of 
secondary  education  overlapping  the  University  ? — I 
think  not.  One  way  of  preventing  that,  and  a  most 
successful  way,  is  to  take  care  that  the  conditions 
of  eutry  into  the  University  are  strict.  The  difficulty 
of  the  entrance  examination  is  one  of  the  distinctions 
between  the  German  Universities  and  the  English 
LTniversities.  A  youth  enters  a  University  in  Ger- 
many with  a  very  much  broader  and  deeper  knowledge 
than  he  is  expected  to  have  obtained  before  he  enters 
an  English  University.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
superstructure  of  teaching  is  of  a  much  higher  kind  in 
the  German  than  in  many  of  the  English  Universities. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  students  before  being:  ad- 
mitted  to  the  University  should  be  required  to  have 
passed  an  adequate  examination  in  those  subjects 
which  constitute  a  sound  secondary  education. 

17.461.  A  tolerably  severe  matriculation  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  a  tolerably  severe  matriculation  examina- 
tion. 

17.462.  I  will  let  you  follow  your  own  line  until 
you  have  told  us  all  you  wish  and  reserve  any  ques- 
tion till  after  that.  I  think  you  are  going  to  begin 
rather  a  new  subject  with  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  professoriate  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  University.  Or  is  there  anything  before  that  ?— 
No ;  I  think  I  have  explained  the  reasons  as  fully  as 
I  can,  for  the  addition  of  a  Faculty  of  Engineering. 

1 7.463.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  with  regard  to  one  or 
two  matters  on  that  point.  How  are  engineers,  as  a 
rule,  educated  now? — I  would  prefer  to  leave  that 
question  to  be  answered  by  Professor  Unwin,  who  is 
more  competent  to  answer  it  than  I  am.  As  the  Com- 
missioners are  probably  aware,  there  is  an  institution 
in  South  Kensington  in  which  those  who  are  going 
to  be  engineers  can  receive  their  preliminary  training 
and  a  training  of  the  highest  order. 

17.464.  Then  after  that  do  they  manage  by  private 
reading  or  by  being  articled  to  other  engineers  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  usual  for  them  to  be  articled  to 
engineers,  and  to  commence  then  their  distinctly 
professional  work.  As  regards  this  point  I  may  say 
that  I  should  be  sorry  that  a  degree  in  engineering, 
should  carry  with  it  any  diploma  certifying  to  the 
qualification  of  the  graduate  for  professional  work,  and 
I  should  also  prefer  that  in  the  Medical  Faculty  the 
University  degree  should  be  distinct  from  the  license 
to  practise. 

17.465.  Would  you  leave  the  license  to  practise  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  authorities  ? — I  think 
any  license  to  practise  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
professional  authorities,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
University. 

17.466.  Is  a  license  to  practise  required  now  for 
engineering  ?  —  Professor  Unwin  will  answer  that 
question  better  than  I  can.  He  tells  me  absolutely 
none. 

17.467.  Am  I  to  gather  from  your  preceding  re- 
marks that  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  qualification 
for  an  engineer? — I  think  some  qualification  is  re- 
quired in  order  that  an  engineer  may  be  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  professional  quali- 
fication of  that  sort. 

17.468.  And  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  University  ? — And  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  University. 

17.469.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  briefly  what  the 
education  of  an  engineer  would  consist  of,  what 
branches  of  science  more  particularly,  and  whether 
there  is  anything  besides  science  that  he  would  have 
to  learn  that  would  be  taught  by  any  other  Faculty. 
The  whole  education  would  be  comprised  under  the 
department  of  science,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  mainly  science  and  drawing — practical  science  and 
work  in  the  laboratories,  but  Professor  Unwin  will 
be  able  to  give  you  the  full  details  of  the  course  of 
instruction. 

17.470.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is,  how  far  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  department,  or 
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how  far  a  general  course  of  instruction  would  answer 
the  purpose  ? — I  think  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
have  a  separate  course  of  instruction  for  those  who 
were  going  to  be  engineers,  and  no  doubt  the  in- 
struction for  a  degree  in  engineering  would  have  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  particular  branch  of  the 
work  which  the  engineer  might  be  likely  to  take 
up.  Under  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  I  should 
include  everything  that  is  generally  understood  as  the 
applied  sciences  except  medicine.  Medicine  is  in 
itself  an  applied  science,  but  I  should  include  under 
Engineering  all  the  applications  of  physical  science, 
that  is  to  say,  of  mechanics,  of  physics  proper,  and 
chemistry,  to  engineering  problems  and  productive 
work.  But  the  course  of  instruction  would  have  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  branch  of  engineering  in 
which  the  candidate  might  wish  to  graduate.  V 

17.471.  Having  a  new  Faculty  would  imply  a  neAy 
degree.  Would  you  give  a  degree  in  engineering  ? — 
I  should. 

17.472.  You  could  not,  of  course,  give  different 
degrees  in  engineering.  Your  object  in  giving  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  latitude  as  to  the  instruction  to  be 
given  would  be  provided  for  by  having  numerous 
questions  in  the  examination  paper,  so  that  they  might 
answer  one  or  the  other  ? — Yes,  alternative  papers  or 
alternative  courses  of  study. 

17.473.  And  alternative  questions  in  the  examina- 
tion ?— Yes,  alternative  papers  in  the  examination  aud 
alternative  practical  work. 

17.474.  Would  you  have  a  degree  in  engineering, 
or  make  it  a  part  of  the  general  degree  of  science  with 
some  little  distinction  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  have 
a  degree  in  engineering  on  the  analogy  of  the  degree 
in  medicine.  I  think  the  profession  of  engineering 
is  as  scientific  as  the  profession  of  medicine,  and,  at 
the  present  day,  almost  as  important. 

1 '  ,475.  You  would  have  it  a  fifth  Faculty  in  fact  ? 
— Yes,  corresponding  with  that  of  medicine. 

17.476.  Could  any  other  profession  be  embraced  in 
it  such  as  architects  ? — It  might  be  to  the  advantage 
of  architects  to  take  a  degree  in  engineering,  because 
much  of  an  architect's  work  is  of  a  constructive 
character,  but  in  so  far  as  the  architect's  work  is  artis- 
tic, it  would  not  fall  under  the  category  of  engineering. 

17.477.  I  suppose  you  would  allow  a  little  latitude 
to  the  new  University  to  decide  upon  how  this  new 
degree  should  be  given.  You  would  not  object  to  its 
being  a  branch  of  the  scientific  degree,  if  it  was  more 
convenient,  so  long  as  it  had  some  distinctive  mark  ? 
— I  should  not  object  to  it.  I  think  the  other  sug- 
gestion is  preferable. 

17.478.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  degree.  It  is  a  very  large  profession, 
is  it  not  ? — A  very  large  profession. 

17.479.  Not  so  large  as  the  medical  profession,  but 
large  enough  to  be  worth  having  a  special  degree  for  ? 
— I  think  so. 

17.480.  Then  we  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  the  professoriate  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  University.  You  are  leaving  the  en- 
gineering question  now  and  going  into  the  general 
subject  ? — I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  the  general 
subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission 
might,  care  to  ask  any  question  with  regard  to  it,  but 
otherwise,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  which  is  acting 
in  it's  corporate  capacity  in  connexion  with  this  Com- 
mission, I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the.  details  of 
the  proposed  re-constitution  of  the  University. 

17.481.  But  put  generally,  I  may  ask  you  this. 
You  do  think  the  professoriate  should  be  represented 
largely  on  the  governing  body  of  the  new  University  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  necessary. 

1 7.482.  They  ought  to  be  the  dominant  element  ? — 
1  would  not  say  the  dominant  element,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  largely  and  substantially  respresented, 
and  I  may  add  that  the.  experience  I  have  gained  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  has  shown 
me  the  importance  of  having  a  large  representation  of 
the  professors  on  ihe  governing  body. 


17.483.  And  I  suppose  this  would  be  done  most  Sir 
easily,  and  perhaps  most  effectively  by  allowing  the     P-  Magnus, 
different  Faculties  to  elect  member?  of  the  Senate? —     B.A.,  B.Sc. 
I  am  not  certain  how  it  could  best  be  done,  but  if         ~  ^ 

the  Faculties  are  to  be  represented,  I  think  they  

should  be  represented  by  professors. 

17.484.  They  probably  would,  would  they  not  ? — I 
should  say  they  would  be.  I  think  it  is  equally 
desirable  that  other  interests  besides  those  of  the  pro- 
lessors  should  be  represented  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  University. 

17.485.  Then  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordinating teaching  power  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping 
and  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency.  What  would 
that  refer  to  ? — It  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  University 
in  London,  is  to  co-ordinate  the  teaching  power  which 
at  present  exists  in  separate  institutions,  and  I  think 
it  very  important  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  should  be  endowed  with  sufficient  authority 
to  prevent  teaching  from  being  duplicated  where  such 
duplication  is  not  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  able  to  supplement  teaching  where  it  is  found  there 
is  any  want  of  the  higher  teaching  in  any  particular 
branch  of  study. 

17.486.  I  suppose  unless  you  abolish  all  existing 
institutions,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping, for  instance,  in  the  10  different  Medical 
Schools.  You  would  hardly  call  it  overlapping ;  it 
would  be  more  like  dividing  the  field  among  them,  or 
is  it  really  overlapping  ? — If  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
multiplication  of  centres  for  teaching  the  elementary 
science  which  medical  students  require,  I  think  such 
demand  should  be  met,  but  it  should  be  met  by  a 
central  authority  and  not  by  the  wishes  of  any  par- 
ticular teacher  or  by  the  governing  body  of  any 
particular  institution.  From  my  own  experience  I 
should  say  there  is  a  very  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  elementary  science  classes  for  those  engaged  in  the 
medical  profession  in  London.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  teaching  could  be  concentrated  and 
consequently  improved.  Some  of  the  elementary  sci- 
ence teaching  at  the  various  hospitals  is  certainly  of  a 
very  inferior  kind,  and  if  the  University  could  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  arrange  for  young  medical 
students  to  receive  superior  scientific  instruction  to 
that  which  they  do  at  present,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great,  advantage. 

17.487.  That,  would  be  by  appointing  a  University 
professor  for  the  particular  sciences,  would  it? — I 
think  it  would  be  rather 'by  the  representatives  of  the 
Faculty  of  science  determining  where  the  instruction 
should  be  given,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  that 
is  required. 

17.488.  It  might  be  by  a  system  of  inter-collegiate 
lectures  ? — Yes,  it  might  be. 

17.489.  Regulated  by  the  University,  and  not 
entirely  left  voluntary  to  the  different  colleges  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  I  think  is  desirable. 

17.490.  Is  there  any  system  of  inter-collegiate  lec- 
tures now  among  the  different  schools  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

17.491.  But  that  would  be  a  remedy  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  if  it  could  be  directed  and  controlled  by 
some  central  authority.  I  think  the  same  is  true  as 
regards  the  schools  of  Engineering.  It  is  very  im- 
portant (hat  there  should  be  no  excess  in  the  number 
of  laboratories  in  which  young  men  do  practical 
work.  What  is  required  is  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-equipped  laboratories  tinder 
the  direction  of  thoroughly  qualified  professors. 

17.492.  Have  you  been  at  all  interested  in  what  is 
called  the  professorial  scheme,  and  had  any  communi- 
cation with  the  advocate  of  it? — Yes. 

17.493.  Do  you  approve  of  their  views? — I  ap- 
prove, generally,  of  the  views  ot  the  professorial 
scheme.  I  take  exception  to  the  paragraph  refer- 
ring to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate.  It  is  said, 
<;  The  University  shall  ultimately  consist  of  the  pro- 
'•  lessors  and  a  certain  number  of  Crown  nominees." 
1  think  it  is  desirable  that  other  persons  besides 
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Sir  .  Crown  nominees  should  be  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
P.  Magnus,  University  ;  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  there 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  should  not  be  a  preponderance  of  professors  on  the 
15  Dec  1892     Senate  of  the  University. 

'  '  17,494.  Do  yon  approve  of  representations  of  in- 
stitutions on  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  some  institutions  ;  I 
think  Convocation  should  be  represented  on  the 
Senate. 

17.495.  King's  College,  University  College,  and 
the  ivledical  Schools? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necesssary  that  separate  teaching  institutions  should 
be  represented  on  the  Senate.  I  think  it  better  that 
branches  of  the  study  should  be  represented  rather 
than  institutions. 

17.496.  They  would  generally  have  professors, 
would  they  not  ? — We  want  a  certain  number  of 
business  men  upon  the  Senate,  if  I  may  say  so,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  are  so  likely  to  get  them  from  the 
professors  as  by  the  representation  of  other  bodies. 
The  Crown  is  very  useful  in  providing  the  kind  of 
members  required  upon  the  Senate,  but  I  think  that 
the  County  Council  might  also  be  represented  on  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  Convocation  should 
be  duly  represented  on  the  Senate.  Having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  University  determines  to  some  extent 
the  preliminary  education  which  leads  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity, it  is  important  that  schoolmasters  and  those 
dealing  with  the  secondary  education  of  Ihe  country 
should  be  represented  on  the  Senate,  not  in  large 
numbers,  but  sufficiently,  so  that  their  views  should  be 
heard. 

17.497.  With  regard  to  outside  institutions,  such  as 
Royal  Colleges  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  do  you  not  think 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  represented  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  important  that  institutions  should 
be  represented,  but  branches  of  knowledge  and 
Faculties,  and  whatever  way  is  found  most  convenient 
for  representing  such  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  adopted.  I  see  considerable  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  represent  institutions,  because  one  does 
not  know  how  to  draw  the  line  and  say  which  in- 
stitutions are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  represented 
and  which  are  not. 

17.498.  Would  any  branches  of  knowledge  be  re- 
presented by  any  other  element  besides  the  professorial 
element  ? — No,  I  think  they  would  be  represented 
by  the  professorial  element. 

17.499.  Then  there  would  be  the  professorial  and 
the  Crown  members  and  Convocation  members  ? — 
And  the  County  Council,  if  the  County  Council  gave 
funds  towards  the  University.  They  would  probably 
send  business-like  men. 

17.500.  Then  with  regard  to  the  different  institu- 
tions comprised  in  the  University,  would  you,  in 
the  first  instance,  absorb  them,  or  do  you  contem- 
plate absorbing  them  eventually? — I  think  if  they 
are  willing  to  be  absorbed  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be,  and  I  expect  if  the  University  were  once 
founded  they  would  find  it  to  their  own  interest  to 
become  constituent  parts  of  the  University,  and  so  be 
absorbed  in  it. 

17.501.  And  give  up  their  buildings  and  their 
revenue  and  everything  else  to  the  common  fund  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  do  so. 

17.502.  Several  of  those  who  advocated  that  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Medical  Schools.  They 
thought  they  were  doing  such  good  work  that  they 
were  not  to  be  absorbed  ? — I  have  a  difficulty  in 
answering  that  question. 

17.503.  That  is  not  the  point  upon  which  you  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  give  evidence  to-day  ? — No. 

17.504.  That  was  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  new 
Faculty  of  Engineering  ? — Yes. 

17.505.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
mention  ? — No. 

17.506.  (Lord  I3 1  ay  fair.)  Have  you  given  evidence 
as  to  what  relation  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  in 
which  you  are  interested,  should  stand  into  the  new 
University  ? — I  have  no  authority  from  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  to  give  any  evidence  on  their  behalf, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  done  so. 


17.507.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  surrender 
the  government  of  that  to  a  central  body  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

17.508.  Would  not  there  also  be  some  difficulty  in  the 
government  of  the  College  of  Science  surrendering  its 
autonomy  to  a  central  University  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  so  far  as  the  College 
is  doin<j  University  work. 

17.509.  Do  you  think  that  the  directions  of  a 
central  University  for  the  method  of  teaching  would 
be  willingly  accepted  by  a  government  that  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  for  the  administration  of  the 
funds? — I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  The 
University  of  London  is  itself  a  Government  office  at 
the  present  moment. 

17.510.  Then  if  you  see  no  reason  for  that,  do  you 
see  any  reason  why  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
should  not  surrender  itself  in  some  way.  It  is  a  public 
body  supported  by  funds  of  City  Corporations  having 
interests  in  the  public? — It  is  so  very  difficult  to  say 
what  kind  of  action  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
might  desire  to  take  in  the  matter,  that  I  feel  a 
great  difficulty,  having  regard  to  my  position,  in 
answering  your  question. 

17.511.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  greater 
use  in  King's  College  surrendering  its  autonomy  to  a 
central  body  and  becoming  a  truly  professorial  part 
of  the  central  body  ? — I  see  no  difficulty  in  King's 
College  or  University  College,  nor  indeed  in  any  institu- 
tion giving  University  education  merging  its  interests 
in  those  of  the  University. 

17.512.  You  think  the  governors  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  their  autonomy  ?  I  do  not  say  "  should," 
but  "  would  "  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  give  up  altogether  their  autonomy. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Senate  of  the 
University  to  manage  every  detail  connected  with  the 
direction  of  each  particular  institution,  and  I  take  it 
that  each  of  these  institutions  would  require  to  have 
its  own  governing  body  under  the  new  scheme  as  it 
has  at  the  present  moment.  There  are  details  of 
management  connected  with  each  institution  which 
would  have  to  be  directed  by  a  body  of  managers 
connected  with  that  institution. 

17.513.  That  is  so,  but  I  refer  to  what  you  said 
beforehand  as  to  the  intercollegiate  lectures  and  inter- 
collegiate laboratories.  There  is  not  a  very  efficient 
chemical  laboratory  in  connexion  with  King's  College. 
Do  you  think  they  would  be  prepared  to  allow  their 
pupils  to  enter  a  central  laboratory  and  have  them 
educated  there,  or  that  they  would  rather  prefer  to 
make  their  own  laboratory  more  efficient  ? — I  think  that 
after  a  time  they  would  see  the  very  great  advantage 
of  allowing  their  students  to  go  to  some  other  labora- 
tory where  they  could  get  efficient  teaching,  and  that 
in  return  for  that  the  central  governing  body  of  the 
University  would  provide  King's  College  with  pro- 
fessors in  certain  branches  of  knowledge  which  would 
attract  students  from  other  places  where  the  in- 
struction might  not  be  sufficiently  good.  I  think 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
to  allocate  to  different  parts  of  London  the  teaching 
which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  given  in  those 
parts ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
fessors would  derive  their  revenue  from  the  University, 
not  from  the  fees  of  the  students,  and  not  from  the 
funds  of  the  institution  to  which  they  may  be  attached, 
I  believe  there  Avould  be  very  much  less  jealousy 
under  a  scheme  of  this  kind  than  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

17.514.  I  presume  that  in  making  these  recommen- 
dations you  assume  thsft  somehow  or  other  a  Univer- 
sity of  London  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  very 
largely  endowed,  either  by  the  State  or  by  private 
individuals  ? — I  think  that-  is  absolutely  necessary. 

17.515.  You  know,  for  instance,  that  even  the  small 
town  of  Strasbourg  has  spend  nearly  700,000/.  in 
fitting  up  itself  a  University,  and  it  receives  upwards 
of  40,000/.  a  year  for  its  annual  maintenance.  Have 
we  anything  in  London  at  all  comparable  to  that  litlle 
town  ?— We  have  nothing  that  could  be  compared  to 
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the  University  of  Strasbourg  for  completeness  of 
equipment  for  practical  instruction. 

17.516.  If  there  is  nothing  that  could  be  compared 
to  it  in  London,  a  very  large  expenditure  must  be 
contemplated  in  order  to  put  it  into  a  proper  position  ? 
— It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

17.517.  We  do  not  possess  any  of  the  elements  for 
that  at  present,  do  we  ? — There  are  endowments 
connected  with  some  of  the  colleges ;  there  are 
endowments  connected  with  University  College,  and  I 
believe  there  are  endowments  connected  with  King's 
College,  but  the  University  itself  possesses  very  little 
at  the  present  moment  which  would  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge these  functions. 

17.518.  'fhe  University  of  London  at  present  is  a 
self-supporting  body,  is  it  not  ? — It  has  a  small  annual 
deficit  which  is  supplied  by  the  Government.  Its 
deficit  used  to  be  very  much  larger,  but  unfortunately 
the  deficit  has  become  less,  and  in  consequence  the 
University  has  received  less  and  less  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

17.519.  It  chiefly  depends  upon  fees? — The  fees 
paid  for  examinations. 

17.520.  There  is  no  large  grant  given  by  Parlia- 
ment or  anv  other  body  to  the  University  of  London  ? 
—No. 

17,'521.  And  in  order  to  get  up  a  University  worthy 
of  the  name,  public  or  private  munificence  must  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  University  of  Loudon  to  a  very  much 
greater  extent  than  it  does  at  present  ? — That  is  so  ; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

17.522.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  You  made  reference 
to  the  very  interesting  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Technical  Education,  of  which  you  were  a  member. 
I  may  take  it  you  agreed  ;  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  members  ? — No,  there  was 
no  practical  disagreement. 

17.523.  It  was  a  unanimous  report? — Yes. 

17.524.  You  brought  out  a  point  of  extreme  inte- 
rest which  you  quoted  to-day,  that  you  found  a  feeling 
in  Germany  in  favour  of  relegating  the  teaching  of 
scientific  subjects,  such  as  engineering  and  chemistry 
particularly,  to  the  University,  and  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  go  to  the  University  for  their  teaching  in 
those  subjects  rather  than  to  the  polytechnic  insti- 
tutions ? — I  should  say  that  Avas  not  quite  the  way  in 
which  I  wanted  what  I  said  to  be  understood.  It 
was  rather  that  the  University  might  be  supplemented 
by  a  Faculty  of  Engineering,  and  that  the  University 
and  polytechnic  might  be  combined,  than  that  the 
students  of  the  polytechnic  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  the  University.    I  hope  that  distinction  is  clear. 

17.525.  Quite.  It  was  not  with  regard  to  the 
students  I  was  thinking  ;  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  they  were  to  receive.  You 
will  remember  that  some  years  before  the  Technical 
Commission  was  appointed,  say,  10  years  before, 
there  was  a  very  strong  movement  made  in  Germany 
in  the  other  direction.  There  was  a  great  desire  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  Realschule,  and  to  divert 
the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  from  the  University 
grooves,  and  to  turn  it  more  and  more  into  the 
grooves  specially  fitted  for  science.  After  some  ex- 
perience the  current  set  rather  the  other  way,  and 
the  feeling  of  scientific  men  and  persons  interested  in 
what  we  have  called  here  technical  education  has 
been  that  the  wants  of  scientific  education  should  be 
provided  for  rather  by  the  University  than  by  the 
teaching  of  polytechnic  institutions.  I  think  the 
great  result  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  may 
be  said,  may  it  not,  to  have  been  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  super-eminence  of  Germany,  wherever  it 
does  exist  in  trade  and  manufacture,  is  due  to  a 
knowledge  of  Science,  not  especially  of  a  technical 
character,  but  of  Science  as  taught  upon  scientific 
principles  ? — That  is  so. 

17.526.  And  you  may  say  that  there  were  two 
great  principles  which  your  Commission  brought  out 
in  a  very  striking  way,  first,  that  the  great  superi- 
ority of  Germany,  so  far  as  Germany  is  superior  to  us 
in  trade  and  manufacture,  is  due  to  the  initial  superior 


education  of  the  German  in  general  subjects  ;  and,  sir 
secondly,  with  regard  to  scientific  subjects  specially,     P.  Magnus, 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of  science  is     B.A.,  B.Sc. 
founded  upon  a  really  scientific  basis,  and  not  got  up  ^r 
for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  trade  ? — That  is  so.  ec.  1892. 

17.527.  I  think  the  sciences  which  you  particularly 
illustrated  iu  your  report  in  the  case  of  Germany 
were  all  cf  them  sciences  more  or  less  connected  with 
chemistry  and  not  with  engineering,  because  Germany 
is  a  country  which  has  gone  in  heavily  for  chemistry, 
and  perhaps  the  two  most  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  subject  were  taken  from  the  German  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar  and  aniline  dyes  ? — That  is  so. 

17.528.  And  the  report  brought  out  in  the  most 
interesting  way  the  immense  pains  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  German  Government  and  the  local  manu- 
facturers to  conduct  the  study  of  those  subjects  in  the 
most  scientific  way,  and  the  reason  why  the  German 
farmers  have  got  more  sugar  out  of  beet-root  is  not 
because  they  were  more  specially  instructed  in  the  art 
of  extracting  sugar  out  of  beet-root,  but  because  they 
were  more  specially  instructed  in  chemistry,  and 
because  the  whole  agriculture  of  Germany,  so  far  as 
regards  growing  beet-root  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  control  of  scientific  men  ? — That  is  so. 

17,528.  Experts  and  professors  go  to  farms,  analyse 
the  soils,  and  recommend  the  manures,  in  fact,  the 
whole  process  of  agriculture  is  under  the  direction  of 
scientific  men.  And  so  in  the  case  of  aniline  dyes, 
you  have,  in  the  case  of  the  great  works  upon  and 
near  the  Rhine,  not  merely  laboratories  of  a  technical 
kind  fitted  for  that  industry,  but  laboratories  which 
might  be  considered  chemical  laboratories  pure  and 
simple  ? — That  is  so. 

17.530.  The  result  of  your  report  is,  therefore,  to  a 
large  extent,  about  to  destroy  the  vulgar  idea  that 
there  is  something  in  technical  science  which  dif- 
ferentiates it  altogether  from  science  generally  ? — As 
regards  chemistry,  distinct.  In  the  chemical  factories 
to  which  you  refer,  there  are  laboratories  which  are 
seldom  found  equally  well  equipped  in  this  country,' 
in  which  the  students  who  have  had  a  sound  general 
scientific  instruction  at  the  University  or  at  the  poly- 
technic are  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  gained  to  the  particular  commercial  problems 
which  have  to  be  investigated  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  a  whole  staff  of  chemists  are  to  be 
found  working  in  those  laboratories. 

17.531.  {Lord  Plat/fair.)  Instead  of  one  chemist 
who  would  exist  in  factory  here  there  are  sometimes 
20,  30,  or  40,  or  50  ? — Yes,  and  laboratories  specially 
fitted  in  connexion  with  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

17.532.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  The  men  they  get  to 
assist  in  these  laboratories  are  men  who  are  chemists 
as  a  whole,  not  specialistie  chemists,  and  the  students 
are  expected  to  have,  and  are  obliged  to  have,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  as  a  whole  ? — ■ 
Yes;  the  additional  knowledge  which  chemists  who 
are  going  to  be  engaged  in  manufactures  are  required 
to  possess,  is  a  knowledge  of  engineering,  of  machine 
designing,  and  drawing. 

17.533.  In  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  chemistry 
pure  and  simple  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to  their  knowledge 
of  chemistry  pure  and  simple. 

17.534.  Your  report  in  that  way  did  a  good  deal  to 
explode  the  fallacy  which  many  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  technical  education  in  our  large  towns  cherished, 
that  chemistry  might  be  profitably  studied  by  a  young 
man  with  a  view  to  a  particular  branch  of  trade  and 
none  other.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  that  sort  of 
idea  ? — Yes. 

17.535.  The  idea  of  a  young  fellow  coining  to  learn 
the  chemistry  of  brewing  when  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  and  v  ice  versa? — Quite 
so. 

17.536.  The  result  of  that  has  been  to  show  tba<; 
all  technical  education  of  a  scientific  character  must 
repose  on  scieuce,  and  that  of  the  two  words  "  technical 
education,"  the  substantive  is  the  important  word  and 
not  the  adjective  ? — That  is  so.    Of  course  a  distinction 
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S  r  must  be  made  between  the  education  of  those  who  are 
«  Yajj'cS'     n0PinS  *°  obtain  the  highest  scientific  knowledge,  and 

'  _^  r  c'     those  who  can  only  devote  a  very  short  amount  of 

j5  \)cc  i892<    time  to  study  and  wish  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 

 „      principles  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Then,  again,  I  must  point  out  the  distinction  which 
exists  between  chemistry  studied  for  technical  purposes 
and  other  branches  of  science  studied  with  the  same 
object.  Of  course  your  own  remarks  have  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  training  of  technical 
chemists. 

17.537.  That  is  the  branch  of  knowledge  most 
illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Germany  to  which  you 
have  alluded  ? — It  is  the  branch  of  knowledge  which 
Germany  has  been  most  successful  in  applying  to 
manufacturing  purposes. 

17.538.  Following  up  that  point  about  chemistry, 
you  may  have  heard  that  there  was  a  special  Chair  of 
technical  chemistry  founded  in  Glasgow  in  connexion 
with  what  is  now  the  College  of  Science,  and  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  have  never  up  to 
this  day  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  about  what 
things  fall  under  the  province  of  the  two  professors 
respectively.  I  suppose  you  could  not  exactly  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  what  a 
man  who  is  a  professor  of  technical  chemistry  ought 
to  know  and  teach,  as  compared  to  a  professor  of 
chemistry  as  a  whole  ? — No,  the  only  distinction 
between  professors  of  chemistry  at  Universities  and 
polytechnics  in  Germany,  is  the  one  you  have  named. 
In  the  polytechnics  there  is  a  professor  of  technical 
chemistry,  whereas  in  the  University  there  are  only 
professors  of  chemistry.  It  was  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  in  the  instruction  given  by  one 
from  the  instruction  given  by  the  other.  The  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  always  gave  lectures  on  the 
different  processes  of  manufacture  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  was  involved. 

17.539.  It  was  rather  the  end  to  which  he  went 
than  the  point  from  which  he  started,  that  differentiated 
the  two  ? — Yes. 

17.540.  You  have  laid  great  stress  upon  a  high 
standard  with  regard  to  University  teaching,  and  you 
would  expect  the  University  to  take  the  lead  and 
demand  a  rigorous,  theoretical,  scientific  knowledge 
from  candidates  for  degrees  as  far  as  possible.  But 
I  understand  you  to  hint  just  now,  that  you  would 
draw  a  distinction  between  chemistry  and  engineering 
in  this  respect? — You  mean  as  regards  the  preliminary 
knowledge  ? 

17.541.  Yes;  would  you  say  that  what  we  have  said 
about  technical  chemistry,  would  equally  apply  to 
engineering  as  a  technical  branch  of  study? — No, 
certainly  not. 

17,54-2.  You  think  scientific  engineering  is  a  distinct 
thing  from  practical  engineering  ? — I  should  not  say 
that  scientific  engineering  was  distinct  from  practical 
engineering,  but  I  should  say  that  the  study  of 
engineering  would  require  a  distinct  and  special  course 
of  instruction  different  from  the  study,  we  will  say,  of 
ordinary  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

17.543.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  meant  to  say.  I 
mean  to  say  this  :  that  we  recognise  that  engineering 
must  repose  on  a  purely  scientific  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  I  presume 
also  of  chemistry  precisely  of  the  same  kind  that  you 
would  expect  from  any  other  candidate  for  a  Univer- 
sity degree  ? — No.  1  should  say  there  was  a  science 
of  engineering. 

17.544.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  the  thing  must  rest 
upon  that  ?  —  Yes ;  but  I  should  say  there  are 
principles  of  engineering,  and  a  system  of  organised 
knowledge  in  connexion  with  it,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  a  science  distinct  from  the  science  of 
mechanics,  physics,  mathematics  or  chemistry. 

17.545.  The  principles  of  which  are  not  to  be 
fovind  within  the  limits  of  those  four  sciences? — No. 

17.546.  But  which  are  strictly  of  a  scientific 
character  ? — Yes,  strictly  of  a  scientific  character. 

17.547.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  in  speaking  of 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  you  did  not  propose  that 


any  degree  of  engineering  given  by  the  University 

should  carry  with  it  a  professional  qualification?  

Certainly  not,  for  the  reason  you  have  given. 

17,518.  But  as  the  same  time  you  asserted  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Universities  were  originally  merely 
professional  schools  ? — That  was  the  result  of  my  own 
study  of  the  origin  of  Universities.  I  am  not  laying 
it  down  as  an  axiom. 

17.549.  I  was  not  going  to  discuss  that  point.  But 
your  point  was  that  the  Universities  had  originally 
been  professional  schools,  and  that  the  idea  of  their 
being  schools  of  pure  knowledge  was  an  after-growth? 
— Yes. 

17.550.  And  the  idea  of  a  University  would  be, 
therefore.,  not  that  of  a  body  which  certifies  to  pure 
knowledge  but  that  of  a  body  which  gives  this  very  pro- 
fessional license  which  you  would  like  to  see  abolished, 
even  in  the  case  of  medicine  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  the 
idea  of  a  University  is  one  which  gave  a  professional 
license,  (although  I  think  it  gave  in  very  early  times 
a  license  to  teach),  but  I  say  my  idea  of  a  University 
is  one  which  started  with  encouraging  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  science  underlying  a  particular  pro- 
fession, and  that  from  the  practical  work  iti  which 
the  professional  student  was  engaged,  he  gradually 
arrived  at  a  larger  and  wider  knowledge  of  science 
than  probably  he  ever  would  have  obtained  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  practical  work ;  and,  further,  that 
our  knowledge  of  science  itself ,  has  been  developed 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  largely  increased  by  the 
practical  work  in  which  professional  men  have  been 
engaged. 

17.551.  Yes,  but  your  point  was  that  the  Univer- 
sities had  originally  started  as  professional  schools ; 
that  they  had  rather  declined  from  that  character, 
they  had  changed  their  character  now  and  had  become 
places  in  which  pure  knowledge  is  obtained  or  sought 
without  reference  to  professions.  Your  demand  in 
the  case  of  engineering  tends  rather  in  the  ojmosite 
direction  and  to  counteract  that  movement  ? — It  is  to 
supplement  the  present  work  of  the  University  by 
placing  the  teaching  of  engineering  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  teaching  of  medicine  or  law. 

17.552.  I  suppose  none  but  engineering  students 
would  go  in  for  the  engineering  course  ? — No,  taking 
engineering  in  its  broadest  sense. 

17.553.  The  purpose  of  having  an  engineering 
degree  would  be  for  the  professional  advantage  of 
students  taking  that  degree  ? — Yes. 

17.554.  And  therefore  the  proposal  would  be  open 
to  all  the  objections  which  you  entertain,  as  far  as  the 
license  is  concerned,  to  the  University  degree  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would,  because  I  understand  that  the  prin-  • 
ciples  of  science  in  connexion  with  engineering  are 
something  different  from  the  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  which  a  man  should  gain  before  he  obtains  the 
license  to  practise  as  an  engineer.  Just  in  the  same 
way  the  principles  of  physiology  and  anatomy  may  be 
studied  independently  of  the  practice  which  a  medical 
student  must  acquire  before  he  gains  his  license.  I 
think  the  two  things  are,  on  the  same  footing. 

17.555.  But  as  I  understand  you  laid  it  down 
that  this  very  practice  would  form  part  of  the 
course  for  the  engineering  degree.  You  spoke  of 
laboratory  engineering  ;  what  does  that  consist  of? — 
I  should  say  that  the  object  of  laboratory  engineering 
practice  is  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  science 
underlyiug  that  practice.  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
principles  of  science  can  be  taught  except  by  practical 
illustrations  which  enable  the  student  to  see  for  him- 
self. 

17.556.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  practical 
work  of  the  engineering  laboratory  would  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  teaching  of  engineering  that 
experiments  in  chemistry  have  to  chemistry,  or 
experiments  in  physics  to  the  teaching  of  physics? — 
Certainly. 

17.557.  Would  it  be  with  that  object  that  students 
would  go  in  for  the  engineering  course  of  a  University  ? 
— I  think  so,  because  they  would  be  better  qualified 
having  gone  through  a  course  of  such  instruction 
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for  the  practical  work  of  engineering  than  others 
would  he. 

17,556.  Then  you  would  not  contemplate  that  the 
course  should  be  such  as  would  make  a  sufficiently 
capable  workman  into  an  engineer  ? — No ;  certainly 
not. 

17.559.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  engineers  are  trained  in  a  great  city  like  Glas- 
gow by  going  into  the  locomotive  or  shipbuilding 
yard.  You  do  not  intend  the  University  course  to 
supersede  that? — No,  it  would  be  preliminary  to  it. 

17.560.  The  whole  course  would  be  of  a  scientific 
character  ? — A  scientific  character  practically  illus- 
trated. 

17.561.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  founding 
a  degree  in  engineering  which  would  not  apply  to  a 
degree  in  chemistry  given  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
application  of  chemistry  in  trade  ? — I  think  the  reason 
is  the  one  you  yourself  have  given,  that  in  the  subject 
of  technical  chemistry  the  instruction  is  almost  neces- 
sarily the  same  for  those  who  are  going  to  be  manu- 
facturing chemists  as  it  is  for  those  who  are  studying 
chemistry  for  its  own  sake,  whereas  engineering  in- 
volves a  course  of  study  which,  almost  from  the  very 
beginning,  is  different. 

17.562.  There  is  no  question  now  whether  the  course 
of  study  should  be  different  or  not.  The  quetion  is 
whether  this  particular  department  is  a  fit  department  to 
have  a  degree  of  its  own.  My  question  is,  if  there  is  as 
much  chemical  science  in  the  course  or  a  chemical 
student  who  is  going  to  be  put  to  work  in  a  dye-works 
or  bleach-works,  if  he  does  not  get  a  degree  of  che- 
mical science  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  you 
claim  a  degree  in  chemical  science  for  a  student  who 
is  going  to  be  put  to  work  in  engineering  science, 
which  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  chemical  course? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  strictly  analogous,  because  I  con- 
tend that  chemical  engineering  is  something  [different 
from  the  science  and  principles  of  mechanics,  physics, 
or  chemistry. 

17,5b3.  But  we  do  not  give  a  degree  of  physics,  of 
chemistry,  or  of  mechanics.  The  question  is  why, 
alone  out  of  these  subjects  which  are  treated  scientifi- 
cally, engineering  should  claim  to  have  a  special 
degree  for  itself  as  distinct  from  the  general  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  ? — I  understand  you  to  mean 
i hat  a  course  of  study  in  engineering  should  lead 
up  to  a  degree  in  science  founded  on  a  special  course 
of  instruction,  and  that  the  degree  should  be  a  branch 
of  the  science  degree  rather  that  a  separate  degree. 

17.564.  That  is  what  I  mean? — My  main  reason 
for  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  degree  of  en- 
gineering is  because  I  regard  the  profession  of  en- 
gineering as  analogous  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 
We  have  a  degree  in  medicine  which  is  distinct  from 
the  degree  in  the  science,  the.  study  of  which  forms  a 
great  part  of  the  instruction  in  medicine.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  having  regard  to  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  engineering  and  present  position  which  it 
occupies,  there  should  be  a  degree  in  engineering  dis- 
tinct from  the  degree  iu  those  branches  of  science  the 
principles  of  which  underlie  the  practice  of  engineer- 
ing. The  analogy  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  complete. 
The  biological  sciences  lead  up  to  the  degree  of 
medicine,  the  physical  sciences  lead  up  to  the  degree 
of  engineering. 

17.565.  The  only  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is 
that  they  are  both  professions  ? — Quite  so. 

17.566.  That  is  precisely  the  point  with  respect  to 
which  you  say  the  giving  of  a  degree  is  not  a  desir- 
able thing  ? — I  say  I  do  not  think  the  Universities 
should  give  the  license  to  practise.  But  I  thought  I 
said  that  the  Universities  were  originally  professional 
schools. 

17.567.  Whether  Universities  give  the  license  to 
practise  or  not,  would  not  the  engineering  degree  be 
sought  successfully  for  professional  purposes  ? — .Yes, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  medical  degree  is  sought 
for  medical  purposes,  and  the  legal  degree,  to  which 
1  have  already  referred,  for  professional  purposes. 


17.568.  The  point  is  this,  that  although  the  Univer-  Sir 
sity  ought  as  such  only  to  acknowledge  and  to  recognise     P-  Magnus, 
scientific  knowledge,  it  yet  should  in  this  special  case       '        '  c' 
do  so  in  a  form  which,  whether  the  University  saj^s  so        pj>ec  igr>9 

or  not,  will  mean  that  a  man  is  a  competent  professor  of  .  

a  particular  profession  ? — I  do  not  think  it  will  mean 

that,  and  I  do  not  think  the  University  should  be 
asked  to  recognise  only  such  knowledge  as  is  apart 
from  the  practice  of  any  particular  profession.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  professional  knowledge  ought  to 
be  considered  in  the  instruction  which  is  given  in  a 
University. 

17.569.  That,  of  course,  is  depriving  the  University 
of  the  right  of  having  a  teacher  of  engineering  science, 
pure  and  simple.  You  mean  you  cannot  separate  the 
technical  and  professional  instruction  which  is  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  win  his  bread  as  an  engineer  from 
the  scientific  part;  where  as  it  is  the  business  of  a  Uni- 
versity to  recognise  only  the  latter,  that  is,  the  scientific 
part.  I  take  the  analogy  of  chemistry.  Chemistry  is 
quite  as  much  a  profession  for  which  men  prepare  them- 
selves as  engineering.  If  you  were  to  have  a  degree 
of  engineering  science,  on  what  grounds  could  you 
refuse  a  degree  for  chemical  science  ? — I  should  give 
the  chemical  student  the  right  of  taking  a  degree  in 
engineering  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

17.570.  That  does  not  alter  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  question.  Would  it  not  be  a  much  more  simple, 
a  much  more  truthful,  and  a  much  more  natural  thing 
for  the  University  to  do  to  certify  a  knowledge  of 
Science  in  a  University  form — that  is  by  a  degree  in 
Science — than  by  making,  in  the  form  of  certificate, 
any  particular  reference  to  a  particular  profession  ? 

17,571-  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  there  is  a 
misunderstanding.  If  I  understand  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
he  is  using  the  term  "  engineering  "  sometimes  in  a 
wide  sense  to  include  applied  science  as  a  whole  ? — 
Yes. 

17.572.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  words,  that  is  all. 
What  you  decire  is  a  Faculty  of  applied  science? — Of 
applied  science  excluding  of  course  the  application  of 
the  different  branches  of  biological  science.  I  was 
anxious  to  point  that  out.  If  the  Commission  can 
succeed  in  finding  any  better  word  than  "  engineering  " 
to  express  what  I  mean,  personally  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  adopt  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  better 
word.  My  objection  to  "  applied  science "  is  that 
medicine  is  an  applied  science,  and  it  would  come 
under  the  head  of  applied  science.  I  want  some  word 
that  will  include  those  branches  of  applied  Science, 
which  are  not  included  in  Medicine,  and  which  under- 
lie the  practice  of  engineering  and  certain  manufac- 
turing processes.  I  can  find  no  other  word  than 
"  engineering."  I  would  say  as  regards  medicine, 
that  the  subject  of  surgery  is  distinct  from  medicine, 
and  yet  you  have  not  a  degree  in  surgery. 

17.573.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Yes,  you  do.  There 
is  the  Master  of  Surgery  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  degree 
in  surgery,  but  it  is  of  recent  date,  certainly  in  the 
London  University  it  is  of  very  recent  date.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  press  this  point. 

17.571.  That  increases  very  much  the  objection, 
because  if  the  engineering  degree  means  a  degree 
founded  upon  chemistry,  physics,  and  so  forth,  no  one 
in  the  world  would  hesitate  to  say  that  those  are 
propei'  subjects  for  a  University  degree.  But  the 
question  is  why  should  you  give  the  misleading  name 
of  a  degree  in  engineering,  which  inevitably  suggests 
that,  the  possessor  of  it  has ,  a  special  professional 
qualification,  and  that  the  man  you  send  out  is  a 
competent  professional  man  in  engineering  work  ? — 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  it  should  be  supposed  that  a 
man  who  possessed  the  degree  of  engineering  was  a 
competent  professional  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
after  a  time  the  public  would  be  sufficiently  educated  to 
recognise  that  practical  training  was  indispensable  in 
addition  to  the  academical  training  in  engineering, 
the  same  as  it  is  in  other  professions.  No  one  would 
tare  to  entrust  a  legal  case  to  a  man  who  had  just 
attained  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
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Sir  17,575.  Would  it  not  be  a  much  more  satisfactory 

P.  Magnus,  thing  to  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  arrangements  to  suit  the  different  departments,  such 
15  Dec  1891*     as  bachelor  °^  Science  in  the  Chemical  Department, 

 I        '    or  Bachelor  of  Science  with  especial  reference  to 

engineering ;  but  not  give  him  a  title  which  has 
unfortunately  a  distinctive  professional  sound,  and 
will  be  sought  for  for  professional  purposes  ? — That  is 
an  alternative  opinion  in  favour  of  which  a  good  deal 
might  be  said. 

17.576.  There  would  be  many  other  professions 
founded  in  science  which  might  want  a  degree  ? — 
Such  as  

17.577.  I  mentioned  chemistry.  You  might  have 
a  chemical  engineer  ? — Of  course  one  can  subdivide. 
No  doubt  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  engineer- 
ing would  have  to  be  very  broad  in  character. 

17.578.  You  quite  agree  in  this  point  that  any 
degree  which  the  University  gives  must  be  founded 
upon  scientific  knowledge,  pure  and  simple,  with 
such  scientific  illustrations  as  laboratory  teaching 
requires,  and  that  the  University  body  is  not  the 
proper  body  to  certify  to  a  man's  professional  qualifi- 
cations ? — That  is  so. 

17.579.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  What  you  feel 
on  the  whole  is  that  the  University  should  give  a 
fundamental  education  of  science  generally,  and  that 
it  should  also  in  addition  to  that  give  an  education  in 
various  branches  of  science  as  applied  to  certain 
particular  subjects.  There  should  be  a  general  educa- 
tion, for  instance,  in  physics  and  mechanics,  and 
further  you  say  there  should  be  the  education  in 
those  subjects  in  their  application  to  certain  particular 
subjects  such  as  engineering,  architecture,  practical 
chemical  work,  and  other  things  ? — I  think  mainly 
engineering. 

17.580.  Would  you  include  architecture  under 
engineering  ? — I  stated  that  the  constructive  part  of 
architecture  would  be  included  in  engineering.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  architecture  altogether  dis- 
tinct. 

17.581.  You  think  there  should  be  a  certain  special 
education  in  those  branches  of  science  specified  in 
addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  those 
sciences? — I  should  say  in  scientific  principles  of 
construction. 

17.582.  That  th^rc  should  be  a  certain  specialisation 
in  addition  to  the  general  principles  taught  ? — To 
some  extent,  yes. 

17.583.  Advancing  in  different  directions  ? — Yes. 

17.584.  And  your  feeling  would  be  that  unless 
something  of  that  sort  is  done  in  England,  some 
higher  general  education  and  some  higher  special 
education,  England  will  not  hold  its  ground  in 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  subjects  in  com- 
parison with  other  nations  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  higher  education  should  be 
generally  diffused  for  commercial  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes. 

17.585.  And  that  that  education  is  scarcely  carried 
out  in  England  at  the  present  time  in  comparison  with 
Germany  and  other  States  ? — I  should  say  it  is  not 
carried  out  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

17.586.  And  unless  it  is  carried  out  to  a  similar 
extent,  England  in  the  future  can  scarcely  hope  to 
hold  her  ground  in  comparison  with  those  other 
nations  ? — It  is  difficult  to  prophesy.  England  has 
held  her  own  so  well  in  the  past,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  will  in  the  future,  but  no  doubt  the  greater 
diffusion  of  higher  University  education  will  help 
England  to  retain  the  supremacy  which  she  has 
held  up  to  the  present. 

17.587.  Some  view  of  that  kind  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  English  commerce  and  fmglish  engineering, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  a  ground  for  the  application  to 
Parliament  for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  University 
which  would  promote  such  instruction  ? — That  is  so, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  argument  should  be 
used. 

17.588.  Unless  some  argument  of  that  sort  can  be 
used,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  Government 


influenced  so  much  by  public  opinion  as  it  is  and 
ought  to  be,  would  contribute  large  funds  to  a  Uni- 
versity. That,  runs';  be  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
application  ? — Yes. 

17.589.  And  therefore  that  reason  should  be  made 
quite  clear  and  distinct? — Yes. 

17.590.  With  regard  to  the  various  medical  schools, 
I  daresay  you  are  acquainted  with  them  ? — With  some 
of  them. 

17.591.  Those  that  you  are  acquainted  with  perhaps 
maybe  in  your  view,  particularly  ill-furnished;  1  do 
not  ask  which  they  are.  but  there  are  some  of  them  ? 
— There  are  some  of  them  which  are  certainly  ill- 
furnished  for  science  schools. 

17.592.  But  there  are  some  which  are  sufficiently 
well-furnished  ? — Yes. 

17.593.  Because  in  a  large  and  long  subject  such  as 
medicine,  which  persons  euter  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  the  education  must  be  to  a  certain 
extent  limited.  We  cannot  expect  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  time  should  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
science  utdess  it  is  likely  to  have  some  tolerably  direct 
application  to  practical  medicine  ? — That  is  so. 

17.594.  And  there  are  some  schools,  I  suppose,  in 
which  these  opportunities  are  sufficiently  given  ? — 
Yes. 

17.595.  And  some  in  which  theyr  are  not  ? — Some 
in  which  they  certainly  are  not. 

17.596.  And  you  feel  that  the  University  should 
offer  opportunities  for  such  scientific  education  to  all, 
and  leave  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  if  they  are 
willing  to  do  so  ? — I  think  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
instruction  should  be  made  indispensable  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  professional  work  of  the  medical  student. 

17.597.  And  the  University  should  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  such  instruction  ? — Certainly. 

17.599.  And  without  perhaps  absolutely  destroying 
the  various  schools,  it  should  offer  opportunities  which 
they  might  avail  themselves  of,  and  by  its  examinations 
satisfy  itself  that  those  opportunities  had  fully  been 
taken  ? — Yes. 

17.598.  [Mr.  Anstie.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
1  understand  the  meaning' of  the  term  "engineering" 
as  you  use  it.  Do  you  choose  the  term  because  of  its' 
being  very  definite  or  because  of  its  being  very 
vague  ? — I  am  rather  disposed  to  widen  the  ordinary 
signification  of  the  word,  so  as  to  include  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  branches  of  science  to  manufacturing 
industry. 

17.600.  Did  you  exclude  chemistry? — No,  that 
would  be  included.  I  would  include  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  manufactures. 

17.601.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  any  more  exact 
definition  of  "  engineering."  A  County  Council  ad- 
vertised lectures  on  agricultural  engineering  and  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  teaching  the  students  how 
to  measure  a  field  ? — I  should  think  that  was  a  branch 
of  engineering. 

17.602.  Would  it  be  possible  to  define  engineering 
in  any  more  accurate  way  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
applied  science  in  general  ?- — I  want  a  word  which  will 
denote  those  branches  of  applied  science  which  do  not 
refer  to  medicine.  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  word 
than  "engineering;"  if  you  use  the  word  "applied 
science,"  Medicine  comes  under  it. 

17.603.  We  had  witnesses  before  us  the  other  day, 
eminent  scientific  men,  Professor  Fleming  and  Professor 
Kenuedv,  who  objected  to  the  engineering  degree,  pre- 
cisely on  the  ground  that  it  would  seem  to  indicate  to 
the  public  the  possession  of  professional  capacity,  and 
they  said  that  the  Dublin  engineering  degree,  for  that 
reason  was  not  much  valued.  Have  you  considered 
that  view  of  the  subject,  the  difficulty  there  will  be  of 
distinguishing  a  degree  with  so  specific  a  name  as  this 
is  from  a  professional  licensing  qualification,  or  a  certi- 
ficate of  practical  efficiency  ? — I  think  the  public 
would  gradually  grow  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

17.604.  Is  there  anything  that  makes  it  reasonable 
that  the  public  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  thrown 
into  confusion  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  come 
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to  a  clearer  view ;  would  not  the  valuable  end,  in  a 
University  sense,  be  answered  by  giving  to  these 
branches  a  distinct  educational  provision  in  a  Uni- 
versity, but  making  the  certificate  the  same — the  form 
of  degree  the  same — as  for  other  scientific  attain- 
ments?— I  should  say,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same 
end  would  be  answered.  I  think  it,  is  mainly  a 
question  for  engineers  themselves  to  decide  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  degree  in 
engineering  or  not,  provided  that  there  is  a  course  of 
study  in  engineering  leading  up  to  a  degree.  The  mere 
fact  of  its  being  cnlled  a  degree  in  engineering,  or  a 
degree  in  r.pecial  branches  of  Science,  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance. 

17.605.  What  you  really  want  is  an  adequate  pro- 
vision of  Chairs  in  the  University,  and  facility  for 
obtaining  knowledge  in  the  University,  in  matters 
dealing  with  this  branch,  and  sufficient  representation 
and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  University  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profess  and  teach  the  subjects  ? — 
That  is  the  main  point  that  is  necessary. 

17.606.  That  is  what  you  attach  most  value  to  ? — I 
attach  most  value  to  it.  I  should  state  that  what  I 
was  desirous  of  representing  was  that  there  should  be 
a  Faculty  of  engineering  rather  than  a  degree  of  en- 
gineering. I  have  been  ied  into  an  argument  in  favour 
of  a  degree  in  engineering,  but  1  should  say  that  what 
I  do  attach  importance  to  is  a  course  of  instruction 
leading  up  to  a  degree  in  engineering,  whether  that 
degree  be  called  a  degree  in  engineering  or  a  degree 
in  science,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance. 

17.607.  One  question  as  to  a  point  which  you  seem 
to  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to,  the  entrance 
examination.  Have  you  any  entrance  examination  at 
the  City  and  Guilds  ? — Yes  a  distinctly  difficult 
entrance  examination. 

17.608.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard 
that  eminent  professors  from  the  Royal  School  of 
Science,  Professor  Thorpe,  and  Professor  Riicker 
gave  evidence  that  they  have  no  entrance  examination 
there,  and  that  they  do  not  find  they  want  it  ? — I  will 
leave  the  professors  of  the  Central  Institution,  two  of 
whom  are  going  to  give  evidence  before  you,  to  tell  you 
their  experience  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  with 
regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  students  who  have 
entered  the  Central  Institution  since  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations were  established. 

17.609.  Supposing  the  absorption  plan  not  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent  desired  by  yourself  and 
some  others,  supposing  ir  became  necessary  to  recog- 
nise the  continued  existence  of  the  functions  of 
separate  institutions,  such  as  the  City  and  Guilds, 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  other  impor- 
tant places,  might  not  the  question  of  requiring  or  not 
requiring  entrance  examination  to  be  left  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  institutions.  If  they  found  it  ad- 
vantageous and  desirable  they  might  have  their  own. 
If  they  preferred,  as  they  seem  to  do  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Science,  to  go  without,  they  would  take 
their  chances  of  the  success  of  their  pupils  ? — You  do 
not  mean  that  students  shouid  be  allowed  to  commence 
the  course  of  instruction  for  a  degree  without  passing 
any  examination,  do  you  ? 

17.610.  Yes  ;  I  am  suggesting  that  they  should  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  body  who  are  respon- 
sible for  education  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
desirable ;  I  think  it  very  important  that  before  com- 
mencing his  University  education  a  student  should  be 
required  to  have  had  a  sound  secondary  education  ; 
and  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  Germany  students 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  University  until  they  have 
been  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Gymna- 
sium ;  nor  to  enter  a  polytechnic  unless  they  have 
obtained  a  certificate  in  the  Realschule,  and  the  quali- 
fying certificate  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  from 
either  of  those  institutions.  It  would  take  long  to 
explain,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  pupils  come 
to  a  place  of  higher  education  with  insufficient  know- 
ledge you  are  using  very  wastefully  the  abilities  of  the 
professors  who  are  employed  there  to  instruct  them, 
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and  that  the  professors  ought  not  to  be  doing,  as  they  Sir 
have  been  doing  in  this  country,  in  many  institutions,  Magnus, 
the  work  of  schoolmasters.     They  should  be  required     B.A.,  B.Sc. 
at  starting  to  give  the  higher  instruction.    The  only    ig  -Dec  lg99 

way  that  I  can  see  of  insisting  that  the  instruction  \  

given  in  a  University  is  of  a  high  character  is  by 
admitting  those  only  who  have  passed  a  difficult  matri- 
culation examination. 

17.611.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  leave  that 
to  the  practical  experience  of  the  body  of  professors 
in  any  particular  institution? — No,  I  would  not;  I 
believe  the  action  of  the  University  in  this  direction 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  It  would  tend  very  much 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our 
public  and  private  schools. 

17.612.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  something  similar  to  the  German  system, 
not  requiring  the  University  itself  to  conduct  the 
examination  system,  but  that  the  University  should 
accept  the  results  of  other  examinations  approved  by 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

17.613.  That  would  content  you  ? — Yes,  that  would 
content  me. 

17.614.  Then  you  seemed  to  think  it  was  of  great 
importance,  with  a  view  to  the  relation  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  secondary  education,  that  schoolmasters  should 
be  represented  on  the  governing  body,  and  that  could 
be  best  done  by  a  vote  of  Convocation.  Are  you 
aware  whether  Convocation  has  ever  sent  up  a  school- 
master yet  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has.  It  may  have  done 
so. 

17.615.  You  cannot  impose  conditions  of  that  kind 
with  regard  to  representation,  can  you  ? — It  would  be 
difficult,  and  not  wise. 

17.616.  Would  it  not  be  a  rather  better  plan  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  schoolmasters  through  some 
organ  of  the  University  than  to  make  them  constituent 
elements  of  the  University  itself  ?  It  might  be  a  very 
desirable  thing,  of  course,  that  the  University  should 
have  perhaps  a  special  organ,  or  committee,  or  depart- 
ment to  deal  with  a  matter  of  that  kind,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  that  on  that  they  should  meet  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  schools,  that  the  schools  should 
themselves  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  ? — 
The  dilliculty  is  that  one  does  not  know  when  a 
question  arises  which  affects  the  interests  of  school- 
masters. The  professors  on  the  Senate  would  consult 
them  on  points  on  which  they  think  they  require 
information,  but  there  may  be  many  other  points  on 
which  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  schoolmaster 
should  express  his  opinion  about  which  the  Senate 
might  not  think  it  worth  while  to  consult  them. 

17.617.  I  am  not  suggesting  merely  casual  consulta- 
tions of  that  kind,  but  something  of  a  mere  permanent 
organisation,  so  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity 
at  any  time  of  considering  and  consulting  on  affairs 
which  affect  schools  and  making  their  representations  ? 
— That  might  answer  equally  well. 

17.618.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  [f  it  were  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Crown  to  nominate  representatives  of  litera- 
ture on  the  governing  body,  schoolmasters  would  come 
in  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  likely. 

17.619.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  thought 
as  regards  subjects  a  degree  in  physics  and  chemistry 
would  cover  all  the  subjects  required  for  engineering, 
without  reference  to  the  policy  of  having  an  engineer- 
ing degree.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  ? — 
Yes,  a  degree  in  the  application,  of  physics  and 
chemistry  to  engineering  would  cover  the  subjects. 

17.620.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  desirable 
that  professional  bodies  should  have  the  entire  charge 
of  the  qualification  ? — I  think  so. 

17.621.  In  that  case  would  not  the  professional 
bodies  require  evidence  of  scientific  training  ? — I 
expect  they  would,  either  by  examining  themselves,  or 
by  requiring  certificates  from  other  bodies  or  from  the 
institutions  in  which  the  students  have  been  instructed. 
They  would  also  require  certificates  or  evidence  of 
practice  as  well  as  knowledge-qualifications. 
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Sir  17,622.  But,  as  regards  the  scientific  training,  would 

p .  Magnus,  it,  no^  De  extremely  inconvenient  if  ;i  man  were  com- 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  peiied  first  of  all  to  prepare  himself  for  the  degree, 
15  Dec.  1892.    ail^>  secondly,  to  prepare  himself  to  satisfy  the  pro- 

  fessional  bodies  a3  regards  his  scientific  training  ? — T 

do  not  suppose  that  any  separate  qualification  would 
be  necessary. 

17.623.  Do  you  think  the  professional  bodies  would 
not  accept  the  degree  of  the  University  if  there  were 
a  degree  suited  for  their  purpose  ? — I  expect  they 
would. 

17.624.  As  part  of  the  professional  qualification  ?  — 
As  part  of  the  professional  qualification. 

17.625.  And  in  so  far  therefore  you  would  not 
object  to  the  degree  of  the  University  serving  a  pro- 
fessional purpose  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  think  most 
degrees  do  serve  a  professional  purpose  in  that  regard. 
The  Arts  degree  serves  a  professional  purpose  for  the 
schoolmaster. 

17.626.  (Professor  Sidgioick)  I  think  you  said 
that  you  found  a  strong  opinion  in. Germany  in  favour 
of  connecting  engineering  with  the  University.  At 
the  same  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  said  that  the 
teaching  of  the  polytechnic  side  by  side  with  the 
University  produced  a  healthy  rivalry  ? — That  was 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Germau  professors. 

1 7.627.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  rivalry  was 
healthy  that  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  keeping 
the  two  systems  apart  ? — To  that  extent  it  would  be 
so. 

17.628.  I  wished  to  ask  whether  the  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  connecting  engineering  with  the  Uni- 
versity, was  held  by  those  who  Avere  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  Polytechnic,  or  whether  it  was 
held  by  those  who  taught  in  the  Polytechnic,  or 
whether  it  was  held  by  those  who  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity. There  are  three  classes,  and  as  we  find  in  our 
work  of  collecting  evidence  their  views  tend  rather  to 
diverge.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  inform  us  how 
far  in  Germany  the  opinion  in  favour  of  connecting 
engineering  with  the  University  was  entertained  by 
members  of  those  three  classes  ? — I  cannot  speak  so 
well  for  the  managers  of  these  institutions,  because 
our  conversations  were  principally  with  the  professors, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  if  you  refer  to  pages  207  to 
214  of  oar  report,  that  the  opinion  is  fairly  generally 
held  both  by  the  professors  of  the  University  arid  the 
professors  of  the  Polytechnics.  I  come  across  a  state- 
ment here  "  Dr.  Fick,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the 
"  University  of  Wurzburg,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
"  Zurich  Polytechnic,  also  supports  the  view  that  the 
"  union  of  the  University,  with  the  polytechnic  school 
*'  would  be  distinctly  advisable."  My  eye  fell  upon 
that  by  chance  on  looking  through  the  pages  before 
me.  It  happens  that  the  professor  of  a  polytechnic 
very  often  goes  from  the  polytechnic  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  vice  versa.  Therefore  many  of  these 
professors  would  have  had  the  experience  of  both 
institutions  in  giving  the  evidence  which  they  did 
give.  I  should  say  that  the  point  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  separate  instruction  for 
University  work  was  one  of  the  points  that  was  very 
carefully  inquired  into. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  One  of  the  authorities  I 
heard  that  opinion  from  was  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction in  Saxony. 

17.629.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  suppose  the  State 
examination  in  Germany  for  the  public  service  largely 
controls  the  teaching  ? — I  think  it  does. 

17.630.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  the  State  exa- 
mination, as  now  organised,  requires  a  particular 
course  to  have  been  gone  through  either  at  a  Uni- 
versity or  a  Polytechnic.  Does  it  leave  the  student 
free  to  choose  between  the  two  or  does  it  prescribe 
the  one  or  the  other  ? — There  is  no  Faculty  of  en- 
gineering in  the  University.  Therefore  the  State 
examination  would  require  the  students  to  have  gone 
through  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

17.631.  I  meant  rather  with  regard  to  those  sub- 
jects in  which,  as  you  said,  the  teaching  at  different 


institutions  overlaps.  W ould  the  student  be  allowed 
in  respect  of  those  subjects  to  take  the  University 
course,  or  would  he  be  restricted  to  the  Polytechnic 
course  ? — What  I  said  refers  to  chemistry.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  particular  State  examination  in  chemistry 
to  which  you  refer,  but  in  so  far  as  chemists  are  being 
trained  for  manufacturing  purposes  there  would  be  no 
State  examination,  and  the  manufacturer  would  select 
the  chemist  indifferently  from  the  University  or  from 
the  polytechnic. 

17,  632.  Did  those  professors  who  desire  to  connect 
engineering  with  the  University  support  your  view 
that  a  new  Faculty  ought  to  be  instituted  similar  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ? — I  am  not  certain  that  I 
ever  put  that  question  directly  to  them,  because  I  think, 
you  will  see  that  it  almost  follows  as  a  necessity. 
The  Germans  have  no  Faculty  of  Science  as  we  have 
here.  The  Germans  have  one  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  that  covers  all  knowledge  which  is  not  pursued  with 
regard  to  its  application.  They  have  only  one.  The 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  takes  in  Arts,  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  all  sciences.  Then,  besides  that,  they  have 
the  Faculty  of  Laws  which  is  a  distinctly  professional 
Faculty  ;  and  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  One  could 
scarcely  expect  then  to  include  engineering  under 
philosophy.  If  they  added  engineering  to  University 
studies  one  might  almost  infer  that  they  would  have 
an  additional  Faculty  for  that  purpose. 

17.633.  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  drawn  the  oppo- 
site inference  on  this  ground.  I  should  say  that  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  University 
system  the  term  "  philosophy  "  has  come  to  include 
so  much  in  Germany  that  there  would  be  no  harm  iu 
its  including  engineering  too.  It  has  got  so  very 
wide  that  it  might  include  that  amongst  the  other 
things  which  nobody  outside  a  German  University 
would  dream  of  calling  philosophy.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  engineering  laboratories,  1  think,  in  reply  to  the 
Chairman,  you  said  that  a  rather  costly  equipment 
would  be  required  if  the  system  was  to  be  well  carried 
out  ? — Yes. 

17.634.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  department  either  in  University 
College  or  King's  College  ? — I  have  seen  the  labora- 
•tories  in  both  those  institutions. 

17.635.  Do  you  consider  that  those  laboratories  fall 
far  short  of  what  would  be  required,  or  do  you  con- 
sider that  either  one  or  the  other  is  equal  to  what  is 
required  ? — I  think  that  with  larger  funds  they  might 
both  be  very  much  improved. 

17.636.  But  would  you  consider  them  nbw  both  ill- 
equipped  for  the  work  aud  not  capable  of  performing 
the  work  which  the  academical  department  would 
require  to  institute? — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  exact  form  in  which  you  have 
put  it.  I  think  the  professors  of  both  those  institu- 
tions would  be  very  glad  indeed  that  their  labora 
tories  should  be  improved  by  further  equipment. 

17.637.  That  is,  in  my  experience,  the  case  with  all 
professors  who  have  either  laboratories  or  museums  in 
their  charge.  It  may  not  be  the  case  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasbourg  r — I  should  point  out  that  there 
is  a  well-equipped  engineering  laboratory  at  the  Central 
Institute  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  which  Professor 
Unwin  is  the  professor. 

17.638.  Do  you  regard  an  engineering  laboratory 
as  having  for  its  end  the  demonstration  by  professors 
or  research  or  both  combined  ? — I  understand  that 
the  object  of  an  engineering  laboratory  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstration  by  professors,  and  also  for 
research  work. 

17.639.  The  two  ends  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
same  laboratory,  you  think.  They  ought  not  to  be 
divided  ? — No. 

17.640.  Would  it  be  also  used  by  the  students  for 
practical  purposes  ? — For  practical  experimentation, 
yes. 

17.641.  I  was  not  quite  sure  if  a  separate  Faculty 
were  established  how  you  would  compose  the  Faculty 
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and  what  its  relation  would  be  to  the  Faculty  of 
Science.  In  the  department  of  chemistry,  for  in- 
stance, would  you  have  separate  professors,  one  pro- 
fessor a  member  of  one  Faculty,  and  another  pro- 
fessor a  member  of  the  other  ?■ — I  think  that  where 
you  have  a  general  Faculty  of  Science  and  the  special 
Faculties  of  Engineering  and  Medicine,  it  will  inevi- 
tably follow  that  the  professors  in  the  Engineering 
and  Medical  Faculties  will  also  be  professors  in  the 
Science  Faculty. 

17,642.  Then  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering, — 
in  the  case  of  medicine,  some  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  come  before  us  have  held  strongly  the  view  that 
the  Medical  Faculty  ought  not  alone  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  scientific  preparation  of  medi- 
cal students  ;  and  if  I  remember  rightly  in  a  state- 
ment agreed  upon  by  the  London  schools  as  expressing 

The  witness 


their  general  opinion,  it  was  suggested  that  questions  Sir 
relating  to  the  preparatory  scientific  training  for  those    P-  Magnus, 
who  were  preparing  for  the  profession  of  medicine    P  B.Sc. 
should  be  reported  on  both  by  the  Board  of  Studies    15  ]89<, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Science  and  by  that  of  Medicine.  ' 
Would  that  correspond  to  your  view  of  the  relations 
in  the  case  of  engineering  ? — I  have  not  considered 
that  question  before,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  be  advantages  in  the  Board  of  Study  con- 
nected with  each  Faculty  reporting  upon  the  curri- 
culum for  a  degree  in  engineering. 

17,643.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  such  as  has 
been  thought  to  exist  in  the  case  of  medicine,  that  if 
you  leave  the  course  of  preparation  for  engineering 
to  be  determined  entirely  by  professional  men,  the 
scientific  preparation  may  be  too  much  cut  down  ? — 
I  do  not  think  then;  is  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  might  be  so. 

withdrew. 


William  Cawthorne  Unwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  and  War.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  examined. 


1 7.644.  {Chairman  to  Professor  Unwind)  You 
were  instructor  for  four  years  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering? — I 
was. 

17.645.  You  were  12  years  professor  at  the  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College,  and  eight  years  at  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institution  ? — 
Yes. 

17.646.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last 
witness,  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  Do  you  agree  with  most 
of  what  he  said  ? — I  think  entirely  with  the  evidence- 
in-chief,  but  there  are  points  in  the  cross-examination 
in  which  I  should  not  agree. 

17.647.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  wishing  for  a 
Faculty  of  Engineering  ? — I  think  that  as  there  are 
engineering  schools  in  University  Colleges  in  London, 
it  is  desirable  to  recognise  them  in  the  new  University. 
I  think  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  engineering 
schools  exist  already  in  the  University  Colleges,  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  say  that  I  had  rather 
that  engineering  Avas  kept  out  of  the  University. 

17.648.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  in  order  to 
show  what  has  been  done  now  by  different  institutions 
in  London,  in  the  way  of  giving  instruction  to  en- 
gineevs,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Central  Institution.  There  are  three 
institutions  connected  with  the  Guilds  of  London,  are 
there  not  ? — The  City  and  Guilds  Institute  is  the 
governing  body  of  what  are  really  four  institutions. 
There  is  the  Central  Institution,  at  Kensington;  the 
Technical  School,  Finsbury  ;  the  South  London  School 
of  Art;  and  there  is  the  Technological  Examination 
System,  which  is  independent  of  the  other  three. 

17.649.  The  one  you  particularly  know  about  is  the 
Central  Institution  at  South  Kensington  ? — The  one  I 
particularly  know  about  is  the  institution  with  winch 
I  am  personally  connected;  which,  of  those  institutions 
connected  with  the  institute,  is  the  one  most  nearly 
of  University  rank. 

17.650.  Does  it  give  lectures  in  the  daytime  as  well 
as  at  night  ? — We  have  no  evening  work  except  a 
special  class  for  geometry  applied  to  masonry. 

17,6.51.  And  you  have  a  thoroughly  systematic 
course  of  instruction  ? — We  have  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  three  branches  of  engineering,  each 
course  extending  over  three  years. 

17.652.  This  particular  course  is  entirely  confined 
to  engineering  ? — It  is  entirely  confined  to  what  we 
cull  engineering.  That  is,  there  is  one  course  for  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering ;  one  for  electrical  en- 
gineering, and  a  course  which  embraces  a  much  more 
considerable  amount  of  chemistry,  and  which  we  call 
chemical  engineering. 

17.653.  And  this  is  tested  by  examinations  through- 
out, the  whole  course? — We  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  having  an  entrance  examination  which 


excludes  students  especially  of  insufficient  mathe- 
matical knowledge  to  follow  the  course.  We  then 
have  examinations  at  every  term  and  every  session, 
and  the  marks  at  the  examinations  all  count  forward 
to  the  final  examination,  of  course  the  marks  at  the 
final  examination  being  larger  in  quantity  than  those 
given  in  previous  examinations. 

17.654.  You  give  a  diploma? — We  give  a  diploma 
in  Chemical  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 
A  student  can  take  two  diplomas  really  by  studying 
another  year  in  the  College. 

17.655.  Is  that  diploma  sought  after  by  people 
wishing  to  become  engineers  ? — The  present  diploma 
is  not  very  widely  known.  We  hope  it  is  going  to 
be  of  considerable  value. 

17.656.  It  would  be  one  of  considerable  prestige  ? — 
I  think  it  will  become  of  considerable  prestige.  We 
shall  do  very  little  good  if  that  does  not  come  about. 
The  hope  of  doing  good  is  that  we  may  make  our 
school  an  influence  on  the  profession  with  which  we 
are  connected. 

17.657.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  qualifica- 
tion for  an  engineer  like  there  is  for  a  medical  man — ■ 
a  license  to  practice  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  in 
this  country. 

17.658.  This  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  course  ? — Yes,  it  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  Government. 

17.659.  I  suppose  it  rather  resembles  the  poly- 
technic schools  on  the  Continent,  does  it? — I  think 
probably  we  are  more  nearly  like  a  German  poly- 
technic school  than  any  other  institution  in  this 
country. 

17.660.  The  only  others  which  would  answer  to 
the  description  would  be  the  schools  of  secondary 
education,  grammar  schools,  and  others  ? — No,  the 
engineering  schools  attached  to  the  other  colleges. 

17.661.  You  rather  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
your  schools  and  the  polytechnic  schools  on  the 
Continent  have  developed  themselves  independently 
by  the  direction  of  their  professorial  staff,  and  are 
altogether  outside  Universities  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
a  good  thing  for  the  three  schools  with  which  1  have 
been  connected  that  they  have  had  liberty  to  develop 
in  their  own  way.  The  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
and  Marine  Engineering,  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  I  think,  has 
probably  been  by  far  the  most  remarkable  technical 
school  in  this  country,  the  one  which,  judged  by  the 
career  of  its  students,  has  had  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  success.  Cooper's  Hill  College  developed 
almost  on  the  same  lines. 

17.662.  Is  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
connected  with  you  ? — No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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us.  I  was  an  instructor  there  for  four  years  before  I 
went  to  Cooper's  Hill. 

17.663.  How  is  that  governed  ?  Is  it  a  private 
institution  ?  — It  was  a  school  established  by  the 
Admiralty  and  supported  by  the  Admiralty,  but  which 
admitted  private  students.  It  was  established  at 
Kensington;  it  received  chiefly  students  from  the 
dockyard  schools,  who  came  there  as  a  kind  of  scholar- 
ship or  free  studentship.  They  were  six  months  of 
the  year  in  the  school,  and  six  months  practising  in 
the  dockyards.  The  course  lasted  for  three  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  entered  the  Admiralty 
service. 

17.664.  Was  it  paid  for  by  the  Admiralty  ? — It  was 
entirely  supported  by  the  Admiralty.  It  has  now 
been  moved  to  Greenwich,  where  it  forms  part  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  and  is  supported  on  the  same 
principles. 

17.665.  And  that  is  entirely  a  Government  institu- 
tion?— Entirely  a  Government  institution. 

17.666.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  University? 
—No. 

17.667.  Then  Cooper's  Hill  College,  what  is  that? 
— It  was  entirely  a,  Government  institution  for  train- 
ing engineers  for  India.  It  has  now  become  partly  a 
private  college  ;  that  is,  it  now  takes  private  students. 
At  the  time  I  was  there  the  whole  of  the  students,  if 
they  passed  their  examinations  creditably,  received 
appointments  in  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
India. 

17.668.  As  you  have  already  told  us,  you  are  now 
at  the  Central  Institution.  These  schools,  which  are 
entirely  independent  of  any  of  the  Universities  have 
in  your  opinion  been  in  advance  of  the  schools 
attached  to  the  Universities  ? — I  think  it  has  really 
been  a  fact  that  the  schools  I  have  mentioned  had 
complete  courses  of  advanced  technical  instruction 
earlier  than  any  of  the  University  schools.  That  is,  I 
think  they  were  on  the  whole  completer  and  more 
advanced  schools  than  any  University  schools. 

17.669.  That  would  point  to  the  advantage  of 
having  schools  of  that  kind  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versities ? — It  would. 

17.670.  Then  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
examination  of  these  schools.  Did  you  have  external 
examiners  in  any  of  them  ? — I  think  in  all  the  three 
schools  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  the  main 
part  of  the  examination  has  been  the  examination  by 
the  nrofessors. 

17.671.  And  that,  you  think,  answers  well  ?  You 
do  not  think  you  want  an  external  element? — I  do 
not  think  you  require  an  external  examiner  in  a  school 
of  that  kind,  which  is  independent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  and  at 
Cooper's  Hill  College  they  had  external  examiners  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  and  they  carried 
out  a  part  of  the  examination  in  conjunction  with  the 
professors. 

17.672.  That  is  an  expensive  process,  is  it  ? — It  did 
occur  to  me  to  say  something  to  the  Commission,  in 
view  of  their  taking  evidence  about  a  special  Faculty 
of  applied  science,  about  the  fact  that  in  schools  like 
engineering  schools,  where  practical  examinations  are 
required,  a  purely  external  examination  is  a  very 
expensive  matter  and  a  very  difficult  matter. 

17.673.  Is  it  difficult  to  find  examiners? — It  is 
difficult  tolind  examiners  in  practical  subjects  suitable 
for  a  school,  because  engineers  having  experience 
enough  to  make  their  opinions  valuable  have  not 
themselves  been  educated  at  schools  ;  and  it  was  very 
difficult,  even  at  Cooper's  Hill  College,  to  find,  in  the 
more  practical  parts  of  engineering,  examiners  who 
could  understand  a  student's  standpoint. 

17.674.  A  practical  engineer  is  a  very  busy  man,  is 
he  not  ? — -They  are  very  busy  men.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  them  to  undertake  an  examination,  and, 
when  they  do,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  put  themselves 
in  the  students'  position. 

17.675.  You  think  it  is  better  that  the  examination 
should  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  in  an  engineering 
school  ? — I  think  it  is  better  that  the  examination 


should  be  conducted  mainly  by  the  teacher.  I  should 
like  to  enforce  that  by  a  reference  to  the  examination 
which  has  just  been  established  at  Cambridge,  the 
Mechanical  Sciences  Tripos.  That  examinat  ion  is  of 
this  kind.  I  find  that  they  appoint  three  examiners. 
Those  three  examiners  have  to  set  14  three-hour 
papers,  and  besides  that,  they  have  to  conduct,  I  think  it 
is  six  practical  examinations.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
possible  to  do  that  at  Cambridge  at  a  cost  of  60/.  a 
year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  larger  examination  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  it  conducted  at  so  small  an 
expense.  The  particular  point  I  want  to  raise  in 
connection  with  the  attachment  of  a  system  of  practical 
examinations  to  the  University  is  this.  I  lind  that 
there  are  six  practical  examinations  laid  out.  The 
first  one  involves  taking  students  for  three  or  four 
hours  each  into  a  laboratory  where  they  can  each  have 
the  use  of  a  testing  machine  costing  from  500/.  to 
1,000/.  The  time  which  such  an  examination  would 
take  would  be  very  great,  and  there  arises  this  further 
difficulty  ;  in  every  laboratory  where  tests  of  that  kind 
are  made,  the  instruments  are  almost  all  special  to  the 
laboratory.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  my 
students  to  go  to  University  College  and  conduct  a 
test  there,  or  for  University  College  students  to  come 
and  conduct  a  test  at  my  laboratory.  I  just  raise  that 
point.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  Cambridge  that  would 
be  got  over  partly  by  oral  examinations  ;  they  have 
few  students,  and  it  would  be  possible  ;  but  it  would 
be  much  less  possible  in  an  examination  established 
at  a  London  University  for  students  from  different 
schools.  Then  the  second  practical  examination  re- 
lates to  the  testing  of  steam-engines.  The  testing  of 
a  steam-engine  involves  the  co-operation  of  at  least 
a  dozen  people ;  it  lasts  at  least  two  or  three  hours ; 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  as  an  exami- 
national matter  to  have  a  practical  examination  in 
testing  steam-engines.  It  can  be  done  in  the  course 
of  class  work,  and  the  professor  can  testify  that  his 
students  have  been  through  a  proper  series  of  engine 
tests,  and  he  can,  if  necessary,  show  their  note  books ; 
but  I  do  not  quite  see  how,  as  a  mere  examinational 
matter,  the  testing  of  a  steam-engine  is  carried  out. 

17.676.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical 
objection  to  a  teacher  examining  his  own  pupils  ? — 
I  feel  nc  objection  whatever  to  a  teacher  examining 
his  own  pupils.  It  has  been  done  in  all  the  schools 
with  which  I  have  been  connected,  and  I  think  all 
the  schools  may  claim  to  have  had  a  reasonably  rigid 
standard  of  excellence  in  their  students. 

17.677.  Are  the)'  all  examined  by  the  man  who  has 
taught  them  himself,  or  sometimes  by  another  teacher  ? 
All  the  examiners  are  teachers,  but  are  they  all 
actually  men  who  have  taught  the  pupils  who  have 
come  up  before  them  ? — They  are  men  who  have 
taught  the  pupils  who  have  come  up  before  them  in 
the  cases  with  which  I  have  been  connected. 

17.678.  And  this  you  do  not  see  any  objection  to  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  teacher  of  an 
engineering  school  examining  his  own  students. 

17.679.  And  you  see  very  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  external  men  being  brought  in.  You  think 
the  difficulty  might  be  got  over,  if  they  are  not  ex- 
amined by  their  own  teachers,  by  the  teachers  giving 
testamurs  of  practical  instruction  having  been  given  ? — 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  difficulty  of 
practical  examinations  might  be  got  over  by  accepting 
testamurs  as  to  practical  work. 

17.680.  And  you  see  objections  to  a  syllabus  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  have  average  suitability  to  different 
schools.  You  think  that  each  school  ought  to  have 
an  examination  of  its  own,  and  that  you  cannot  have 
a  common  examination  for  different  schools  ?  My 
remark  led  rather  in  that  direction.  The  fact  is  that 
engineering  is  a  very  wide  subject,  and  different 
schools  will  take  a  somewhat  different  view  of  what  it 
is  desirable  to  teach  in  the  school.  The  professors  of 
the  schools  will  be  men  of  certain  particular  expe- 
riences, and  who  will  naturally  wish  to  take  the 
course  of  instruction  along  lines  on  which  they  have 
had  most  experience.    I  think  it  is  very  undesirable 
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in  an  engineering  school  that  it  should  not  have 
liberty  to  expand  as  freely  as  possible  along  the  lines 
which  the  experience  of  the  careers  of  its  students 
shows  to  have  been  most  successful. 

17.681.  Then  you  think  there  is  a  waste  of  re- 
sources in  rival  engineering  schools  in  London?- -I 
noted  that  as  a  head  just  to  say  a  word  about  it.  As 
far  as  I  know  now,  leaving  out  smaller  schools,  there 
are  three  institutions  for  advanced  instruction  in  en- 
gineering, King's  College,  the  School  of  Engineering 
at  University  College,  and  our  school.  I  am  leaving 
out  the  School  of  Mines  attached  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science,  though  that,  of  course,  ought  to  be 
included  as  another.  Taking  the  three  schools,  they 
have  each  one  principal  professor  of  engineering,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  each  professor  has  to  cover 
tLe  whole  of  the  ground  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
school.  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  resources  to  require 
each  professor  in  that  way  to  ge  over  the  whole  range 
of  engineering.  It  would  be  very  much  better  if  the 
three  professors  were  combined  in  one  school,  and 
each  took  a  portion  of  the  work  and  developed  his 
own  portion  more  thoroughly.  There  is  a  Avaste  of 
resources  also  in  being  obliged  to  have  three  labora- 
tories and  three  sets  of  drawing  and  surveying  classes. 
Everything  has  to  be  trebled.  Out  of  the  three  schools 
there  might  be  made  one  very  much  more  important, 
and  one  very  much  more  useful. 

17.682.  You  say  the  end  of  a  technical  education  is 
a  career,  and  the  success  of  an  engineering  school  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  its  being  able  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  students  into  practical  work.  That 
would  influence  the  choice  of  professors  ? — It  in- 
fluences the  choice  of  professors  very  much. 

17.683.  It  involves  the  choice  of  professors  who 
are  professional  engineers.  Would  a  professional 
engineer  who  had  got  a  good  start  and  was  making 
money  become  a  professor  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  real  difficulty  in  finding  professors  even  in 
this  country,  and  there  has  been  certainly  none  in 
Germany. 

17.684.  I  suppose  you  would  get  only  those  who 
had  comparatively  failed  in  making  their  own  career, 
would  you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  so  at  all,  but 
the  experience  in  this  country  is  a  little  limited. 

17.685.  It  would  be  a  career  in  itself,  you  think,  to 
go  in  for  teaching  ? — It  would  be  a  career  in  itself, 
and  as  it  leaves  a  certain  leisure,  and  gives  certain 
facilities  for  research,  I  rather  think  that  the  position 
of  an  engineering  professor  would  be  one  to  be 
sought. 

17.686.  Ycu  said  he  must  be  a  practical  man,  and 
I  thought  that  rather  looked  as  if  he  must  be  a  man 
who  had  attempted  to  make  a  career,  that  is  why  I 
made  the  remark,  I  never  doubted  that  the  teacher 
Avould  be  as  good  as  a  practical  man  ? — I  do  not  think 
you  could  have  a  good  engineering  professor  who  has 
not  been  in  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

17.687.  Then  you  say  the  technical  school  is 
advantaged  by  a  freedom  of  action  greater  than  is 
necessary  in  schools  where  the  end  of  the  education  is 
a  degree  or  University  stamp.  The  end  of  the  school 
which  you  have  mentioned,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
introduce  to  practical  life,  and  not  to  prepare  for  a 
University? — I  think  students  come  to  an  engineer- 
ing school  in  the  hope  that  it  will  advance  them  in  the 
profession,  and  one  has  to  look  to  that  in  the  course  of 
study. 

17.688.  In  technical  subjects  which  are  too  exten- 
sive for  complete  treatment  you  say  a  syllabus  is  a 
hindrance  ? — I  think  I  might  say  that  in  our  own 
school  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  year 
when  our  syllabuses  have  not  been  revised  and  some- 
what altered,  and  in  certain  cases  in  important  ways. 
1  think  Professor  Ayrton  will  say  that  within  two  or 
three  years  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the 
electrical  syllabus  to  adapt  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
alternating  currents  were  coming  into  practical  use ; 
and  certainly,  it  lias  been  so  in  my  own  branch  of 
engineering.    New  matters  of  importance  arise,  and  it 


is  desirable  that  they  should  be  introduce!  into  the 
syllabus  at  the  very  earliest  moment. 

17.689.  You  think  the  professor  is  best  qualified  to 
choose  the  limits  of  instruction,  and  that  he  is  the  best 
examiner  of  his  own  pupils  in  such  cases.  You  would 
do  away  with  the  syllabus  altogether  very  much,  and 
leave  more  discretion  to  the  professor  ? — Looking  at 
the  whole  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is 
best  for  the  engineering  school,  and  not  considering 
the  position  of  the  University,  I  think  it  does  want  a 
large  amount  of  liberty  to  develop  on  its  own  lines, 
and  to  change  itself  from  day  to  day. 

17.690.  You  have  told  us  of  your  views  with  regard 
to  those  different  engineering  schools,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  conducted.  How  would  the 
experience  which  you  have  gathered  in  this  way  be 
useful  as  regards  a  University,  would  the  same  prin- 
ciple hold  good,  supposing  there  to  be;  a  University 
Faculty  of  engineering  and  a  degree  ?  You  have  said 
that  it  ought  to  be  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors  to  regulate  examinations  and  to  as  much  as 
possible  examine  their  own  students,  would  that  apply 
to  a  University  as  wed  as  to  a  school  ? — Yes;  my 
argument  rather  leads  in  the  direction  that  in  a  London 
University,  it  would  from  the  engineering  point  of 
view  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of 
intra-mural  degree  in  engineering,  conducted  on  widely 
different  principles  from  the  present  examinations  of 
the  LTniversity.  I  think  the  engineering  schools  if 
they  are  to  form  part  of  the  University,  and  to  lead  up 
to  a  degree  

17.691.  I  think  you  told  me  a  little  time  ago  that 
you  thought  they  did  better  if  they  were  not  joined 
to  a  University — if  they  were  left  independent  ? — My 
personal  view  is  that  they  would  be  very  well  left 
alone  ;  but  I  also  said  that  they  existed  in  the  Univer- 
sity colleges,  and  I  think  you  can  hardly  avoid  recog- 
nising them. 

17.692.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
recognise  others  that  have  not  been  recognised  till 
now  ;  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  to 
their  independence,  in  which  they  have  flourished  so 
successfully  ? — Our  view  at  the  Central  Institution  is 
that  we  are  getting  on  very  well  left  alone.  We  have 
no  particular  desire  to  enter  into  the  University,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  have  no  special  disinclination, 
provided  our  freedom  of  action  as  to  the  course  of 
study  is  not  interfered  with. 

17.693.  You  do  not  think  the  University  instruc- 
tion might  begin  where  yours  stopped.  Do  you  pro- 
fess to  complete  the  whole  education  necessary  for  an 
engineer,  or  would  there  have  to  be  LTniversity  train- 
ing besides  ? — I  do  not  think  a  University  education 
in  addition  would  be  possible  or  desirable.  It  is  ex 
ceedingly  important  to  an  engineer  to  get  as  early  as 
he  can  in  contact  with  actual  practical  work ;  and  a 
course  of  three  years  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  afford 
in  getting  his  scientific  education  before  his  practical 
work  begins. 

17.694.  Then,  supposing  there  was  a  University 
degree  for  engineering,  you  would  send  men  up  per- 
fectly qualified  to  take  it  at  once  without  any  extra 
instruction  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
proposed  that  the  degree  at  the  London  University 
should  be  in  advance  of  what  we  are  doing. 

17.695.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  present  amount  of  instruction,  without  bring- 
ing in  the  University  at  all  ? — Personally  I  am  quite 
satisfied. 

17.696.  But  supposing  you  were,  in  spite  of  your 
wishes,  joined  to  a  University,  you  would  like  to  have 
the  degree  very  much  in  the  hands  of  your  own 
teachers? — I  think  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
that  something  of  that  sort  should  come  about.  We 
have  to  look  at  this  kind  of  thing.  Already  some  of 
our  students  take  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at, 
the  London  University,  and  one  or  two  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  If  you  do  what  has 
sometimes  been  proposed  in  Convocation — if  you  have 
an  engineering  degree  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  engineering  amongst   the  examinations   of  the 
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W.  C.        University,  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  control  us. 
Unwin,  Esq.,    Some  of  our  students  would  wish  to  take  that  degree, 
flf an(l  110  doubt  we  should  have  in  their  case  to  modify 
and  W  '     their  course  of  instruction  somewhat  to  suit  the  degree. 
Ayrton,  Esq.,    So  that  you  cannot  establish  an  engineering  degree 
'  F.K.S.        under  the  present  system  of  the  Loudon  University 
without  in  some  way  affecting  us.    I  should  very 
15  Dec.  1892.    much  prefer,  if  you  do  have  an  engineering  degree, 
that  you  should  give  a  certain  large  liberty  to  the 
school  to  keep  its  present  course  of  instruction,  and  to 
have  examinations  suited  to  it. 

17.697.  And  success  in  those  examinations  should 
confer  a  degree  ? — The  examinations  of  the  school  in 
that  case  should  confer  a  degree. 

17.698.  Then  another  objection  you  have  to  an  ex- 
ternal examination  and  a  syllabus  drawn  up  inde- 
pendently of  the  teacher  is  that  it  diminishes  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  arises  in  a  school  acting  more 
freely ;  and  you  say  that  this  is  valuable  to  a  set  of 
men  going  out  to  a  common  profession  ? — I  attach 
very  great  importance  to  a  school  getting  a  reputation 
which  gives  it  weight  in  the  profession,  of  its  students 
all  having  gone  through  as  much  as  possible  a  common 
course,  and  measured  themselves  against  common 
standards ;  and  I  think  here,  again,  I  am  a  little 
arguing  against  the  desirability  of  a  purely  external 
examination.  I  think  that  anything  that  weakens  the 
power  of  the  college  professors  to  direct  their  students 
along  the  lines  which  they  choose  as  the  most  desira- 
ble is  a  bad  thing  for  the  school. 

17.699.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  neces- 
sity of  a  matriculation  examination  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  school.  What  time  would  this 
matriculation  examination  take  place  ? — Some  ques- 
tion has  arisen  about  the  desirability  of  a  matricu- 
lation examination  before  entrance  into  the  school. 

17.700.  You  are  assuming  now  that  the  school  is 
affiliated  to  the  University  ;  that  the  matriculation 
entering  into  the  school  would  be  also  the  matricula- 
tion of  the  University  ? — 1  am  speaking  only  of 
entrance  into  the  school. 

17.701.  Do  you  think  each  school  should  have  a 
matriculation  examination  ? — I  mentioned  this  because 
I  know  it  has  been  asserted  that,  in  schools  something 
like  ours,  a  matriculation  examination  is  not  necessary. 
I  wanted  to  record  my  own  feeling  that  an  entrance 
examination  which  enables  you  to  exclude  students 
who  are  not  well  able  to  follow  the  course  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable. 

17.702.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  relation  of 
schools  of  engineering  to  the  apprenticeship  system  ? 
The  apprenticeship  system  is  one  that  is  really  in 
force  now,  is  it  not  ?  Pupils  are  articled  to  a  firm  of 
engineers  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

17.703.  Is  it  a  good  beginning  for  an  engineer's 
career  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  practising  engineer  ? 
Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ? — At  present  the 
ordinary  way  of  entering  the  engineers'  profession  is 
to  become  an  articled  pupil  to  an  engineer.  In  many 
respects  that  is  a  desirable  way  of  entering  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  it  is  also  very  desirable  indeed  that  before 
beginning  an  apprenticeship  the  student  should  have 
had  a  sufficient  scientific  education. 

17.704.  At  what  age  are  pupils  generally  articled 
now? — About  17. 

17.705.  Would  you  make  it  a  requirement  that  they 
should  be  older,  and  put  off  their  apprenticeship  a 
little  ? — I  think  the  apprenticeship  must  be  postponed 
if  things  are  to  be  put  right.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  engineering  at  the  present  time  is 
that  so  many  engineers  will  take  apprentices  who  have 
h'ad  no  scientific  education,  who  are  not  fit  to  become 
engineers,  and  who  to  a  large  extent,  after  having 
paid  a  good  apprenticeship  fee,  drift  out  of  engineer- 
ing. In  order  to  prevent  that,  what  we  want  in  this 
country  is  a  school  sufficiently  influential  to  convert 
engineers  to  the  idea  of  insisting  upon  apprentices 
having  had  some  scientific  education  before  ihe 
apprenticeship  begins. 


17.706.  If  there  was  a  degree  in  engineering,  that 
would  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  before  they  were  articled, 
would  it? — Yes,  before  they  were  articled. 

17.707.  That  would  postpone  the  articling  for  two 
or  three  years  ? — Yes,  for  two  or  three  years. 

17.708.  Then  you  say  that  if  the  technical  colleges 
were  included  in  the  University  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  form  a  department,  having  its  own 
examination  system,  and  independent  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  with  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tions. That  is,  that  the  present  technical  colleges  for 
this  purpose  would  be  the  University  ?— -For  this 
purpose  they  would  be  the  University. 

17.709.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  think  it 
could  be  worked,  and  the  engineering  education  could 
be  satisfactorily  conducted  ? — I  think  so. 

17.710.  But  I  do  not  gather  that  you  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  these  technical  colleges  being 
united  to  a  University,  your  own  opinion  being  that 
they  get  on  better  independently  ? — I  am  not  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  school  being  connected  with  the 
University.  In  this  country  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  include  engineering  schools  in  University  colleges, 
and  the  tendency  seems  to  increase,  seeing  that  Cam- 
bridge has  followed  the  lead  of  the  other  Universities. 
I  should  like  at  this  point  to  mention  that  some  kind 
of  engineering  degree  is  now  given,  I  believe  in  every 
University  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  excepting 
Oxford  and  London.  I  believe  those  are  the  only 
two  exceptions.  I  may  add  that  I  Avas  chairman  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Annual  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation which  considered  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  an  engineering  degree.  The  sub-committee 
reported  in  favour  of  there  being  an  engineering 
degree.  The  report  was  adopted  by  Convocation 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  London  University. 
See  Beport  of  Meeting  of  Convocation,  May  11,  1886. 

17.711.  What  is  it  called  at  Cambridge? — At  Cam- 
bridge it  is  called  B.A. 

17.712.  But  it  is  a  separate  examination  ? — It  is  an 
examination  entirely  by  itself,  and  an  examination  in 
engineering.  That  being  so,  my  colleagues  have  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  that  there  should  be  an 
engineering  side  in  the  same  way  to  the  London 
University.  If  there  is  to  be  one,  I  think  we  should 
all  of  us  prefer  that  it  should  not  be  the  establishment 
of  an  engineering  degree  amongst  the  present  ones, 
but  that  in  some  way  or  another  the  examinations  of 
the  engineering  school  should  be  conducted  in  a 
different  way.  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to 
propose  that  if  it  were  not  that  I  see  that  Professor 
Huxley,  in  a  recommendation  which  he  has  made 
to  the  Commission,  seems  to  have  seen  the  same 
difficulty.  I  should  just  like  to  quote  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  has  published  in  a  letter  which  1  believe 
has  been  placed  before  you  :j —  "  Make  the  institu 
"  tions  which  contain  technical  schools  of  Theology, 
"  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  so  on,  into  col- 
"  leges  of  the  University.  Let  these  examine  their 
"  own  candidates  for  degrees,  under  conditions 
"  determined  jointly  by  them  and  the  Senate  of  the 
"  University ;  and  present  such  as  they  declare  fit  to 
"  the  University  for  ad  eundem  graduation." 

17.713.  You  agree  with  that,  and  you  would  have 
no  University  professors  in  engineering — or  would 
you? — To  have  University  professors  who  would  form 
a  body  which  the  Senate  could  trust  would  be  very 
desirable  in  view  of  leaving  the  examination  to  the 
professors. 

•  17,714.  And  they  would  have  part  in  the  education 
of  those  who  were  going  in  for  engineering,  con- 
jointly with  the  school  ? — I  imagine  that  the  Univer- 
sity professors  would  be  some  selected  professors  of 
the  schools  whose  trustworthiness  the  Senate  believed 
in. 

17.715.  The  University  professors  should  be  chosen 
from  the  existing  professors  of  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

17.716.  You  say  that  the  modincation  of  the  pre- 
sent examinations  or  additions  of  some  new  examina- 
tions to  the  present  examinations  would  hinder  rather 
than  help  the ;  technical  schools.    So  in  fact  it  would 
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Come  to  this,  that  the  engineers  would  have  exactly 
the  same  in  education  as  they  get  now,  only  they 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  degree,  whatever  it 
might  he,  which  would  give  a  prestige  to  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

17.717.  The  education  would  be  the  same  as  it  is 
now  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17.718.  (Professor  Sidgwiek  to  Professor  Ayrton.) 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  Professor  Ayrton  agrees  in  a 
general  way  with  the  evidence  which  Professor 
Unwin  has  given  ?  — In  a  general  way  I  certainly 
agree  with  Professor  Unwin.  As  he  has  pointed  out 
the  apparatus  and  the  laboratories  at  different  colleges 
are  necessarily  very  different.  The  students  at  the 
different  colleges  have  worked  with  the  special 
apparatus,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult,  therefore, 
to  set  all  the  students  from  the  different  colleges  the 
same  examination  questions  if  proper  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  special  practical  course  each  student  has 
been  pursuing.  So  far  I  agree  with  Professor 
Unwin  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  work, 
so  to  say,  of  the  student  at  his  particular  college  should 
count  to  some  extent  towards  the  granting  of  the 
degree. 

17.719.  Do  you  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Faculty,  so  to  call  it,  of  engineering,  should  be  as 
independent,  as  possible.  As  I  understand,  Professor 
Umwin  thinks  that  any  interference  is  likely  to  do 
harm,  and  that  the  more  independent  the  department 
is,  the  better  it  would  be  for  education  ? — The  whole 
teaching  of  engineering  in  this  country  is  at  the 
present  time  an  experiment,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
any  experiment  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom.  The  real  test  of  the 
success  of  a  school  of  engineering  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  students  who  have  passed  through  that 
school,  can  get  employment  without  paying  a  premium. 
If  it  be  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  students 
who  have  got  the  diploma  of  a  technical  college  are 
able  to  enter  employment  without  paying  a  premium, 
and  in  particular  if  it  be  found  that  they  can  get  a 
salary  at  starting,  you  have  the  best  possible  guarantee 
you  can  have  of  the  efficiency  of'  that  school  of 
engineering.  "When  it  is  remembered  that  in  this 
country  if  a  man  wishes  to  enter  a  factory  without 
any  particular  qualification  beyond  that  he  has  been  to 
a  University,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  pay  100/.  a 
year. 

17,720„  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Have  you  found  that 
your  pupils  get  in  without  paying  a  premium? — Of 
those  who  get  our  diploma  practically  all  are  able  to 
get  into  works  without  paying  a  premium,  and  of  those 
Avho  are  near  the  top  in  a  particular  year  some  get  1/. 
or  1/.  10.?.,  or  even  21.  a  week  to  start  with,  so  that 
instead  of  paying  100/.  a  year  they  are  paid  50/.  a 
year  or  mora. 

17.721.  (Professor  Sidgwiek.)  Do  you  think 
that  what,  might  be  called  workshop  practice  is  re- 
quired as  a  supplement  to  laboratory  training  before 
the  student  can  become  completely  fit  for  practical 
work  ? — He  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
workshop  training  at  the  technical  college,  but  there 
are  certain  things  that  he  can  only  learn  in  the  works. 
You  see  the  main  difference  between  a  technical 
college  and  a  works  is  this.  A  technical  college  is 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  men  as  well  as  they  can 
be  turned  out,  whereas  the  works  are  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  machinery  ;  consequently,  therefore,  a  man 
will  derive  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  his  subsequent 
training  in  the  works,  but  all  workshop  practice  should 
not  be  left  till  he  goes  to  the  works.  He  ought  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  workshop  work  in  the  three  years  which 
he  spends  at  the  technical  college. 

17.722.  Therefore  in  your  view,  the  workshop  work, 
so  far  as  is  is  required  before  a  man  enters  into  an 
actual  business,  should  go  on  side  by  side  with  the 
laboratory  work  ? — Certainly. 

17.723.  (To  Professor  Unwin.)  Is  that  your  view  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  We  do  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  work  in  the  school — actual  work,  shop- 
work— because  our  students  really  would  not  under- 


stand the  instruction  without  it.  By  handling  the 
machines  they  become  much  more  able  to  be  taught 
I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  perhaps  supplemental  to,  and  not  "quite 
identical  with,  what  Professor  Ayrton  has  said.  Up 
to  the  present  almost  all  our  diploma  students  have 
obtained  employment  without  paying  any  premium. 
Whether  that  will  go  on  or  not  I  am  not  sure,  because 
we  are  a  new  institution,  and  we  are  on  new  lines. 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  we  expect  all  our  students 
to  get  at  once  into  full  practical  work  without  paying 
a  premium,  but  I  do  think  that  the  training  they  have 
had  at  the  college  ought  to  shorten  their  apprentice- 
ship by  half  in  any  case. 

17.724.  (Lord  Plctyfair.)  I  daresay  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Technological  School  at  Boston  in 
the  United  States  ? — Yes.  a  little.  I  have  not  seen 
it. 

17.725.  Do  you  know  that  the  students  there  get 
paid  employments  in  going  from  that  school,  with  the 
utmost  readiness  ? — I  know  that  is  the  fact,  and  I 
believe  it  is  coming  to  be  the  case  in  America  ;  first, 
that  a  great  deal  of  practical  work  is  doue  in  all  the 
technical  schools  ;  and  second,  that  the  students  of 
the  technical  schools  get  employment  without  any 
kind  or  form  of  apprenticeship,  and  are  paid  for  it  at 
once.  (Professor  Ayrton.)  The  reflection  is  cast  by 
the  Americans  on  our  technical  colleges  that  they  are 
not  nearly  so  practical  as  the  technical  colleges  in 
America.  That  is,  so  far  from  its  being  pure  science, 
which  the  Americans  consider  ought  to  be  taught  in  a 
technical  college,  'they  think  that  English  colleges 
should  teach  more  of  the  technical  side  even  than  they 
do,  and  that  the  more  technical  the  education  is  the 
better  the  opportunity  for  the  student  to  get  paid 
employment  on  leaving. 

17.726.  (Professor  Sidgwiek  to  Professor  Ayrton.) 
Do  you  think  the  American  view  is  sound  on  that 
point,  or,  to  put  the  question  otherwise,  do  you  think 
that,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  man  who  is  training 
with  a  view  to  immediate  work  will  be  really  as  well 
equipped  for  solving  the  harder  problems  of  his 
calling  as  if  he  had  had  a  more  practical  training  ? — 
Of  course  the  more  science  he  has  the  better;  but  he 
may  have  a  large  amount  of  science,  and  be  of  no  use 
to  the  manufacturer.  I  may  say  this  in  connexion 
with  a  little  discussion  that  went  on  this  morning. 
What  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to 
chemistry,  I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  perfectly  well  how  the  matter  stands 
as  regards  physics.  There  are  two  totally  distinct 
subjects,  pure  physics  and  applied  physics ;  there 
need  be  no  rivalry  between  them  ;  they  are  quite 
separate  subjects.  The  best  proof  of  that  is  that 
the  two  subjects  are  being  taught  on  the  two 
sides  of  Exhibition  Road.  Professor  Rticker  is  teach- 
ing pure  physics  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  I 
am  teaching  applied  physics  on  the  other.  Sometimes 
when  a  student  has  more  or  less  gone  through  his 
course,  Professor  Rticker  sends  him  to  me,  and  I  have 
done  the  converse  when  I  have  found  a  man  wanted 
to  become  a  teacher  rather  than  to  go  into  a  manufac- 
tory. The  two  things  are  distinct ;  a  three  years' 
course  of  pure  physics  and  a  three  yrears'  course  of 
applied  physics  may  be  carried  on  side  by  side  by 
different  professors.  I  say  the  aim  and  the  result 
attained  are  quite  distinct.  My  students  certainly 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  Professor  Rucker's  ad- 
vanced examinations,  and  certainly  his  students  could 
not  pass  mine. 

17.727.  I  suppose  }rour  students  would  be  able  to 
pass  his  more  elementary  examinations  ? — Mine 
would  be  able  to  pass  some  of  his  elementary  exami- 
nations, and  his,  perhaps,  could  pass  some  of  my 
elementary  examinations,  but  in  the  second  and  third 
year  his  advanced  course  and  my  advanced  course  are 
absolutely  different.  The  aim  is  quite  different ;  he 
teaches  the  subjects  that  are  required  for  the 
B.Sc.  and  the  D.Sc.  examination  of  the  University  of 
London.  I  do  not ;  I  teach  the  sort  of  things  that 
are  useful  to  a  man  who  goes  into  a  factory. 
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17.728.  Do  you  think  the  training  you  give  to  your 
pupils  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  success,  is  the 
one  best  adapted  to  enable  them  to  pass  your  examina- 
tions ? — The  training  which  makes  them  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  manufacturer  is  obviously  the  best  train- 
ing. Throughout  the  time  when  he  is  in  the  factory 
the  training  which  enables  him  to  take  the  highest 
post  in  the  factory  is  the  best  training. 

17.729.  But  it  might  happen  that  the  training 
which  made  him  capable  of  earning  at  once  would 
not  be  the  best  training  in  the  long  run  ? — It  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  earning  at  once.  If  you 
mean  earning  at  once  by  shovelling  coals,  I  grant  it 
would  not  be  the  best ;  but  if  you  mean  earning  at 
once  by  doing  such  work  as  we  expect  our  men  to  do, 
I  think  it  is  the  best. 

17.730.  You  think  there  is  no  desire  (which  would 
be  very  natural)  to  get  immediate  results,  and  too  much 
depress  the  scientific  training  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  course  is  not  a  one 
year's  course,  but  a  three  years'  course,  and  as  Sir 
Phillip  .Magnus  and  Professor  Unwin  have  told  you, 
we  have  a  fairly  stiff  entrance  examination  which  a 
student  has  to  pass  before  he  commences  technical 
education  with  ns.  Men  come  with  a  certain  amount 
of  science,  and  they  get  a  good  deal  more  in  their 
three  years'  course.  It  is  not  learning  to  go  by  rule 
of  thumb  ;  it  is  the  very  opposite  ;  they  are  men  who 
are  learning  never  do  anything  without  knowing  why 
they  do  it. 

17.731.  You  agree  with  Professor  Unwin  as  regards 
there  being,  in  your  view,  no  danger  of  a  pressure  and 
a  tendency  to  make  the  school  too  practical,  and 
thereby  ignore  valuable  elements  of  training  ? —  I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  a  school  of  engineering, 
when  taught  by  proper  people,  to  be  too  practical. 

17.732.  When  you  say  "proper  people"  you  mean 
taught  by  those  who  are  capable  of  turning  out  the 
required  article  ? — Yes,  those  who  are  capable  of 
turning  out  the  desired  article.  {Professor  Unwin.) 
I  think  our  whole  course  is  exceedingly  practical,  but 
there  is  very  little  of  it  that  is  not  also  scientific.  I 
do  not  want  a  mere  workshop  school. 

17.733.  (To  Professor  Ayrton?)  Would  you  agree 
to  that? — Yes. 

17.734.  But  you  would  both  hold  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  Faculty  of  Science  should  have  its 
fingers  in  your  pie;  that  you  would  rather  be  as  in- 
dependent as  you  can  in  organising  your  own  school  ? 
— Whatever  arrangement  is  carried  out,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  if  schools  of  engineering  are  to 
achieve  success  they  must  be  able  to  develop  in  their 
own  way.  That  is  absolutely  certain,  because  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come  the  exact  methods  that  are 
best  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  experiment. 

17.735.  (To  Professor  Unwin.)  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  preliminary  examination,  could 
you  indicate  the  kind  of  preliminary  examination  that 
you  think  desirable.  Something  turns  on  that.  For 
instance,  would  you  approve  of  the  London  Matricu- 
lation Examination  ?  Would  that  seem  to  you  to  be 
a  desirable  examination  to  impose  on  all  candidates 
entering  your  school,  or  would  you  have  any  variation 
on  that  ? — In  many  respects  the  London  Matriculation 
would  suit  us.  My  chief  objection  would  be  that  it  is 
a  little  too  much  of  a  barrier  to  entering  the  school. 
It  requires  rather  too  many  things.  I  should  be 
content  with  a  rigidly  strict  examination  up  to  the 
London  Matriculation  standard  of  examination  in 
mathematics  and  general  knowledge  of  science,  with- 
out quite  so  many  things  as  there  are  in  the  present 
matriculation  examination. 

17.736.  Now  with  regard  to  languages,  which  have  a 
large  place  in  the  matriculation  examination  ? — Our 
practice  is  to  examine  in  modern  languages,  because 
we  think  they  are  useful  practical  subjects,  but  we  do 
not  make  them  obligatory.  We  only  allow  them  to 
count  towards  passing. 


17.737.  Is  that  what  you  think  desirable?—! 
should  like  to  go  further,  and  make  modern  languages 
obligatory. 

17.738.  But  you  would  not  make  Latin  or  Greek 
obligatory  ? — Certainly  not  Latin  or  Greek. 

17.739.  You  would  desire  that  you  should  be  free 
to  organise  the  Matriculation  Examination  as  well  as 
to  organise  what,  comes  after? — (Professor  Ayrton.) 
In  a  subject  like  electrical  engineering,  which  is 
advancing  with  extreme  rapidity  it  would  be  impossible 
to  be  bound  by  a  syllabus  written  three  or  four  years 
ago.  With  regard  to  matriculation,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  subsequent  teaching. 

17.740.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that,  according  to 
Professor  Un win's  view,  if,  for  instance,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  require  a  knowledge  of  either  Latin  or 
Greek,  that  would  create  an  important  divergence  from 
the  general  practice  of  all  Universities  so  far  ? — It 
would  certainly  not  be  desirable  to  impose  an  examina- 
tion in  Latin  or  Greek  upon  a  student  who  is  to  be 
a  student  in  engineering. 

17.741.  Therefore  it  would  almost  follow  from  that 
that  your  department  would  require  a  Matriculation 
examination  peculiar  to  itself? — I  think  it  would. 

17.742.  (Professor  Sanderson  to  Professor  Unwin.) 
Would  you  give  us  an  account  of  your  entrance 
examination  ? — In  mathematics  we  require  a  know- 
ledge of  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  a  little  trigonometry. 

1 7.743.  Mathematics  is  a  strong  part  of  the  exami- 
nation, I  presume  ? — Also  elementary  mechanics  as 
taught  in  schools ;  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  exami- 
nation about  which  we  are  most  strict.  I  think  that 
marks  enough  to  show  the  standard.  We  insist  on 
mathematics,  partly  because  we  cannot  teach  the 
elementary  parts  of  mathematics,  and  partly  because 
a  lad's  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  a  mark  of  his 
having  used  his  time  well  at  school,  and  that  the  lad 
is  not  stupid,  and  is  capable  of  further  education. 

17.744.  And  one  modern  language  ? — We  have 
three  examinations  which  are  scientific.  One  is  in 
engineering  drawing,  and  geometrical  drawing  ;  one 
is  in  physics  ;  and  one  is  in  chemistry.  It  is  not 
published,  but  our  practical  rule  in  judging  the  exami- 
nation is  that  a  student  must  pass  in  two  out  of  those 
three  subjects.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  an 
examination  in  French  and  German,  but  the  lanffiias'e 
examination  is  not  obligatory.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
accept  a  student  who  fails. 

17.745.  Would  you  kindly  say  where  your  students 
come  from  mostly  '  What  schools  are  capable  of 
sending  you  men  prepared  to  pass  examinations  of  that 
kind  ? — We  have  students  of  almost  every  type. 
Some  have  University  degrees.  Some  have  been 
through  an  apprenticeship  in  workshops.  Some  of 
our  very  best  students  are  students  from  the  middle 
class  schools  who  have  then  gone  on  to  Finsburv. 
A  great  many  students  come  to  us  direct  from  school. 

17.746.  Schools  where  science  is  taught? — Yes, 
schools  where  science  is  taught. 

17.747.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  examinations 
relate  to  physics  and  chemistry  entirely,  do  they  not  ? 
— During  the  first  year,  the  students  study  in  all  the 
four  departments  of  the  college,  mathematics,  chemis- 
try, physics,  and  engineering.  During  the  second  year 
they  study  in  all  the  four  departments,  but  they  give 
a  little  excess  of  time  to  one  particular  department, 
which  they  choose  as  their  particular  department.  In 
the  third  year  they  study  almost  entirely  in  one  de- 
partment, which  is  the  department  they  have  chosen, 
with  the  addition  of  some  mathematical  instruction, 
which  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

17.748.  Would  you  give  us  your  idea  of  the  stan- 
dard of  the  first  examination,  the  one  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  before  a  student  has 
begun  to  specialise  at  all? — I  think  Professor  Ayrton 
had  better  do  that,  because  physics  is  a  better  test. 

17.749.  (To  Professor  Ayrton.)  Could  we  compare 
it,  for  example,  with  the  B.Sc.  examination  of  the 
London  University  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  B.Sc.  examination  at  the  present  moment. 
Our  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is 
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certainly  a  good  deal  more  difficult  than  the  London 
University  Matriculation  Examination.  It  would  be 
more  equivalent,  I  should  think,  to  the  intermediate 
science  examination. 

17.750.  To  the  intermediate  examination  in  science  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  very  much  the  same  as 
far  as  difficulty  is  concerned,  but  more  specialised. 
That  is,  it  would  not  cover  such  a  wide  range.  It 
would  be  more  electrical ;  we  should  go  less  into 
optics  and  less  into  sound.  That  would  be  the 
main  difference.  It  would  be  more  electrical.  The 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  includes  heat, 
light,  and  sound,  but  there  would  be  more  electricity 
than  would  be  required  for  the  intermediate  science 
examination  at  the  London  University. 

17.751.  Do  you  think  that  the  extent  of  knowledge 
which  a  man  who  obtains  the  final  diploma  possesses 
is  about  comparable  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  which 
the  polytechnic  school  student  in  Germany  possesses  ? 
— I  should  say  that  he  would  be  much  more  practical 
than  students  that  I  have  seen  who  came  from  foreign 
polytechnics.  The  extent,  perhaps,  would  be  the  same, 
but  he  would  have  more  power  to  apply  himself 
practically,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  would  know  less 
of  the  more  advanced  mathematical  theories.  The 
tendency  in  polytechnics  abroad  is  to  go  in  if  anything 
too  much  for  pure  theory  and  too  little  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  laboratory  work,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  industrial  work. 

17.752.  That  is  rather  a  difference  of  constitution 
of  the  curriculum  ? — The  actual  standard  would  be 
about  the  same. 

17.753.  Do  you  think  that  men  who  have  been 
educated  in  technical  subjects  at  the  Universities 
have  the  same  facility  in  obtaining  immediate  employ- 
ment ? — When  you  say  "  Universities,"  do  you  mean 
Cambridge  ? 

17.754.  Cambridge  particularly,  and,  of  course, 
Oxford  as  far  as  it  goes  ? — Of  course  there  has  not 
been  this  education  for  electrical  engineers  at  Cam- 
bridge until  recently.  What  has  happened  is  that 
very  often  men  who  have  been  high  Wranglers  have 
come  to  me  for  a  year  immediately  after  leaving  Cam- 
bridge before  attempting  to  go  into  works. 

17.755.  Would  you  expect  that  a  man  who  was 
trained  at  either  of  the  older  Universities — supposing 
he  followed  the  technical  course,  for  example,  at 
Cambridge — would  be  as  fitted  for  a  profession  as  a 
man  trainted  at  the  Central  School  ? — Man  for  man 
I  should  say  no.  Of  course  Cambridge  at  present  has 
the  greater  choice  of  men.  It  is  an  older  place,  and 
is  able  to  draw  from  a  much  larger  number  ;  but  man 
for  man — taking  the  same  man — I  think  he  would  be 
better  if  he  were  trained  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
Central  Institution. 

17.756.  Would  it  answer  your  view  if  students 
possessing  your  diploma  were  allowed  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  take  a  Doctor  of  Science  degree,  spe- 
cialising a  particular  subject,  without  passing  through 
previous  examinations  ?  —  You  mean  something  very 
different  from  what  the  advanced  B.Sc.  examination 
would  be. 

17.757.  Yes,  I  mean  a  Doctor  of  Science  degree  in 
which  a  man  might  specialise  on  his  own  particular 
subject,  and  show  distinguished  merit  by  examination 
and  also  by  original  work  ? — It  would  be  a  pity  to 
make  it  by  examination  purely — I  mean  examination 
away  from  the  college— because,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  outside  examiner 
to  examine  upon  what  the  candidate  has  done  in 
practical  work  If  the  D.Sc.  were  given  as  it  is  given 
now  for  original  work,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
require  so  many  subjects  to  be  taken  up  to  get  the 
B.Sc.  or  B.A.  degree,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing. 

17.758.  I  am  assuming  that  a  man  might  be  ex- 
cused from  the  B.Sc.  on  the  ground  of  having  passed 
your  examination,  and  be  allowed  to  present  himself, 
under  the  conditions  which  now  exist,  for  the  D.Sc, 
and  I  ask  whether  that  would  constitute  a  relation 
which  might  be  useful  ? — Do  you  mean  that  he  should 
be  excused  all  the  examinations  up  to  the  B.Sc, 
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because  he  has  gone  through  our  course  ;  and  that         W.  C. 
then  he  should  merely  present  himself  and  say  that    Unwin,  Esq., 
he  had  really  acquired  certain  subjects.    I  do  not  MICE 
think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that.  an^  ^  '' 

17.759.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  the  Univer-  Ayrion,  Esq., 
sity  could  be  useful  to  the  career  of  your  men  ? — Yes,  in  E.R.S. 

one  most  important  way,  which  Professor  Unwin  has   

pointed  out,  wholly  apart  from  examination.  I  think  15  ■Dec'  189^- 
the  teaching  is  equally  important  with  the  examination 

in  a  University.  The  great  fault  is  that  there  is  no 
organisation  of  any  teaching,  especially  technical 
teaching,  at  the  various  colleges  in  London.  The 
colleges  being  wholly  distinct  from  one  another  each 
tries  to  teach  what  it  thinks  will  pay,  without  at  all 
considering  whether  there  is  any  need  for  such  addi- 
tional teaching.  For  instance,  electrical  engineering 
began  to  be  taught  at  one  London  college,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  shown  to  be  a  rather  successful  subject, 
the  other  two  large  London  colleges  started  the  teach- 
ing of  electrical  engineering.  It  has  been  going  on 
at  University  College  for  some  years,  but  without 
there  being  any  electro-technical  laboratory  whatever, 
which  I  think  a  very  bad  thing.  Of  course  they  are 
going  to  have  a  technical  laboratory.  Parents  have 
imagined  that  a  student  passing  through  University 
College,  going  through  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  there  has  learnt  electrical  engineering, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  never  even  seen 
a  dynamo  machine  in  the  college  itself.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  been  learning  swimming  but  had  never  seen 
the  water.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
colleges  having  a  feeling  of  mere  rivalry  leading  them 
to  argue  —  "  This  subject  is  successful  elsewhere, 
"  therefore  we  must  profess  to  teach  it."  If  there 
had  been  a  central  body  it  would  have  said,  "  We 
"  must  allow  nothing  of  that  kind.  If  the  means 
"  already  existing  for  electrical  engineering  teaching 
"  are  not  sufficient,  we  must  create  additional  means, 
"  but  if  the  means  be  ample,  then  a  college  not  pre- 
"  viously  teaching  that  subject  must  not  take  it  up 
"  simply  because  that  subject  happens  to  be  popular." 
For  a  college  to  teach  the  subject  it  should  have  a 
good  man,  but  if  such  a  man  can  only  give  an  hour  a 
week  to  it  then,  no  matter  how  good  the  teacher  may 
be,  such  teaching  is  a  sham. 

17.760.  In  that  case  the  University  would  have  to 
examine  your  candidates  ? — No.  The  University,  if 
it  had  control  of  the  teaching,  would  say,  "  How 
"  much  teaching  of  electrical  engineering  is  required? 
"  Where  is  it  best  to  give  it  ?  Give  it  at  such-and- 
"  such  places." 

17.761.  But  if  you  did  not  present  your  candi- 
dates for  degrees  the  University  could  not  inter- 
fere with  you  with  regard  to  teaching  You  wish 
to  preserve  your  own  autonomy  so  completely  that 
you  would  not  wish  your  candidates  to  present  them- 
selves for  degrees.  Is  that  so  ? — Wo  do  not  wish 
our  autonomy  to  be  preserved  so  completely  that 
there  shall  be  no  amalgamation  in  the  teaching.  All 
we  say  is  that  liberty  should  be  given.  Liberty 
might  be  given  to  three  professors  teaching  different 
parts  of  the  same  subject  in  one  building.  We 
should  like  to  see  very  important  schools  of  certain 
branches  of  engineering,  and  all  the  professors  of  that 
subject  whom  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  London 
should  be  collected  together,  and  they  should  take 
part  in  the  teaching  of  that  branch  of  engineering. 
For  instance,  mechanical  engineering  divides  itself 
into  half-a-dozen  heads  :  one  professor  might  teach  one 
branch  and  another  professor  might  teach  anotherb ranch 
in  the  same,  building.  It  would  save  apparatus,  it  would 
save  space,  and  certainly  it  would  save  labour  ;  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  student  to  feel  that  at  a  certain 
place  in  London  he  could  get  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  technical  education  pertaining  to  his  particular 
profession.  There  could  be  no  other  way  than  that 
which  has  been  suggested,  in  which  this  result  could 
be  brought  about,  and  that  way  consists  in  putting  all 
the  funds  into  a  common  purse  and  enabling  the  Uni- 
versity to  have  the  control.  For  instance,  in  Japan 
we  had  an  Engineering  College  which  was  under  tiie 
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W.  C.       management  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  also 
£  n>p'jSgSq''    a  University  in  another  part  of  the  capital ;  but  it  has 
MICE       since  been  found  that  that  was  a  very  undesirable 
\ind  W. '     arrangement,  and  the  whole  thing  is  now  under  one 
Ayr  ton,  Esq.,  management.     Instead  of  duplicating  the  teaching 
F.R.S.       of  engineering,  as  they  Avere  then  doing,  they  have 
~        collected  it  altogether,  and  there  is  no  longer  an 
15  Dec.  1892.    Engineering  College  under  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  an  Engineering  Department  in  the  Uni- 
versity, in   the  same  town  under  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

17.762.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Where  was  that  ?— At 
Tokio,  in  Japan,  where  there  was  an  engineering 
school  having  no  equal  in  size  or  importance  in  the 
world  at  the  time,  that  is  in  1874  or  1875. 

17.763.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  although  there  are  advantages  in  competition 
there  are  also  disadvantages,  and  those  disadvantages 
you  desire  to  get  rid  of  by  organisation  ? — Yes. 

17.764.  If  the  organisation  is  to  get  rid  of  those 
disadvantages,  it  must  be  a  complete  organisation  ? — 
I  suppose  so. 

17.765.  Embracing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  rank  at  which  the  education 
in  question  is  given  ? — Yes. 

17.766.  In  order  to  attain  that?  object,  you  would 
desire  so  far  to  see  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
incorporated  in  the  University  ? — The  point  is  this,  if 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  is  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  University,  then  some  big  result 
ought  to  be  brought  about.  If  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  University  merely  as  a  matter  of  name,  and 
there  is  no  change  to  be  made  except  that  it  is  to  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  go  up  for  a  University  engineer- 
ing degree,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  to  be  gained 
by  such  a  change. 

17.767.  So  far  as  the  object  you  wish  for  is 
attained  by  it,  you  would  think  it  desirable  that  the 
City  and  Guilds  should  be  incorporated  ? — If  such 
a  big  result  could  be  brought  about,  I  think  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  brought  about ;  but  short 
of  that,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  that  institu- 
tion being  connected  with  the  University. 

17.768.  Assuming  that  were  done,  and  the  City 
and  Guilds  incorporated  with  the  University,  you 
would  require  that  there  should  be  a  special  organisa- 
tion providing  for  the  branch  of  teaching  which  you 
are  concerned  with  ? — Certainly. 

17.769.  And  that  the  City  and  Guilds  should  be 
represented  upon  that  ? — It  would  be  obviously 
necessary,  if  there  were  any  sort  of  incorporation,  that 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  should  be  re- 
presented. 

17.770.  How  far  would  you  be  prepared  to  accept 
common  University  teaching  in  the  subjects  which 
form  part  of  the  course  at  the  City  and  Guilds. 
Professor  Fleming  here  the  other  day  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  for  a  person  who  was  to  become  an 
engineer  it  was  necessary  that  the  mathematical 
teaching  should  be  almost  from  the  outset  different, 
would  that  be  your  opinion  too  ? — It  would. 

17.771.  Different  almost  from  the  commencement? 
— I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  that  should  be 
done. 

17.772.  (To  Professor  Unwin.)  May  I  take  it  that 
that  is  Professor  Unwin's  view  also  ? — Yes,  from  the 
point  of  leaving  school. 

17.773.  (To  Professor  Ayrton.)  Is  there  any  point 
at  which  you  could  again  fall  into  a  common  course  of 
scientific  thought,  or  would  it  remain  throughout  dis- 
tinct ? — Scientific  thought  is  common  to  all  engineering 
work. 

17.774.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  mathematical 
research  and  inquiry.  Is  there  any  point  at  which 
electrical  engineering,  or  engineering,  would  fall  into 
the  wider  and  more  philosophic  course  of  mathe- 
matics ? — The  tendency  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics 
is  to  teach  mathematics  as  if  it  were  to  be  pursued 
for  its  own  sake,  whereas  99  per  cent,  of  students 
go  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  tool  which 
they  want  to  use  in  their  own  profession.  Therefore* 


I  think  that  throughout,  that  is,  after  the  boy  has  left 
school,  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  directly 
applied  to  engineering.  In  fact,  if  it  were  possible 
for  one  man  to  teach  the  engineering,  and  also  the 
mathematical  subjects  as  well  as  other  things  neces- 
sary, that  would  be  the  best  arrangement.  That 
being  impossible  because  a  man  has  not  the  time,  and 
probably  not  the  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
separate  professors,  but  they  should  each  teach  their 
own  subject  with  reference  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  students,  and  not  fall  into  the  error  of  fancying 
that  the  student  has  come  to  learn  mathematics  as  a 
Cambridge  Wrangler,  that  is,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
mind  and  the  science  of  mathematics. 

17.775.  Would  the  scientific  teaching  as  you  have 
described  it  ever  again  fall  into  the  field  of  mathe- 
matical research? — No,  an  engineer  would  not  go  in 
for  mathematical  research,  at  any  rate,  the  ordinary 
run  of  engineers  would  not. 

17.776.  (To  Professor  Unwin.)  May  I  take  it  that 
that  would  be  Professor  Unwin's  opinion  too? — I 
should  like  to  make  the  reservation  there  that  a  great 
deal  of  engineering  is  very  mathematical  indeed,  and 
that  whole  regions  of  mathematical  research,  for 
instance,  the  whole  theory  of  the  rolling  of  ships  and 
waves,  have  been  developed  by  engineers  far  more 
than  mathematicians. 

17.777.  Then  your  view  is  that  there  is  a  region  of 
mathematical  research  to  which  the  differentiated 
study  might  tend  ? — I  think  some  engineers  become 
extremely  mathematical.  The  late  Mr.  Froude,  for 
instance,  developed  a  whole  region  of  mathematics  as 
a  result  of  his  acquaintance  with  engineering. 

17.778.  And  to  that  result  the  teaching  which  you 
would  give  at  an  institution  like  the  City  and  Guilds 
would  naturally  tend  ? — It  would  to  those  students 
whose  minds  had  a  bent  in  that  direction.  (Professor 
Ayrton.)  Are  we  not  using  the  words  "  mathematical 
research  "  in  slightly  different  meanings  ?  Of  course, 
if  an  engineer  finds  that  he  must  improve  his  tool  to 
obtain  a  certain  result,  he  will  do  so,  but  that  is  not 
quite  becoming  a  tool  maker.  He  improves  his  tool 
to  solve  a  certain  practical  problem.  If  you  mean  by 
that,  mathematical  research,  I  retract  what,  I  said.  I 
understood  the  expression  "  mathematical  research  " 
to  mean  simply  the  development  of  mathematics. 

17.779.  (To  Professor  Unwin.)  I  understand  Pro- 
fessor Unwin  to  say  that  a  man  may  go  a  little  further 
than  merely  using  the  tool  before  him  ;  he  may  take  a 
wider  view? — Yes,  and  I  think  Professor  Ayrton 
would  almost  admit  that,  if  we  talked  it  over.  (Professor 
Ayrton.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  mathematics  has 
had  to  be  developed  in  order  to  solve  practical  prob- 
lems.   I  think  there  we  are  agreed. 

17.780.  (To  Professor  Univin.)  So  there  is  a 
region  in  which  the  more  technical  study  of  the  science 
might  be  of  great  benefit  to  and  tend  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  science  ? — I 
think  so. 

17.781.  (Professor  Ramsay  to  Professor  Ayrton.) 
You  spoke  of  having  three  different  courses  of  three 
years'  each  included  in  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  ? 
—Yes. 

17.782.  Have  you  any  kind  of  preliminary  examina- 
tion ?  Do  you  require  any  preliminary  knowledge 
before  they  begin  ? — Certainly  ;  we  have  our  entrance 
examination. 

17.783.  Can  you  tell  me  what  your  entrance  exa- 
mination includes.  Will  you  give  me  the  whole  of  the 
subjects  for  three  years  in  any  one  of  your  courses  ? — 
The  first  year's  course  in  common  to  all  students  of 
the  college.  It  embraces  mathematics,  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  physics.  In  the  second  year's  course 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation  depending 
on  the  particular  subject  that  the  student  is  taking  up 
professionally.  In  the  third  year  the  education  is 
almost  entirely  specialised,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
intends  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer,  he  devotes 
himself  mainly  to  that  subject ;  if  he  wishes  to  become 
an  electrical  engineer,  he  devotes  himself  mainly  to 
that  subject ;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mathe- 
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matical  teaching  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
three  years. 

17.784.  The  first  year  is  entirely  without  reference 
to  any  specialisation  at  all  ? — The  first  year  is  without 
reference  to  which  of  the  engineering  professions  a 
man  is  going  to  take,  but  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  going  to  be  an  engineer.  That  is  to 
say,  during  the  first  year  there  is  workshop  and  there 
is  engineering  drawing ;  the  teaching,  in  fact,  em- 
braces that  portion  of  the  technical  course  which  may 
be  given  to  all  the  students  in  common  who  come 
to  us.  But  even  this  first  year's  course  is  in  a  sense 
special  in  that  it  is  a  preliminary  course  for  engineers 
as  distinguished  from  people  who  are  not  going  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  practice  of  some  engineering 
pursuit. 

17.785.  And  mathematics  pursued  right  through  ? 
— Right  through,  with  the  exception  of,  I  think,  the 
chemical  students. 

17.786.  Pure  mathematics? — Pure  mathematics 
taught  by  a  man  who  is  constantly  endeavouring  to 
show  its  reference  to  engineering  or  electrical 
problems. 

17.787.  During  those  years  do  you  teach  geology  ? 
—No. 

17.788.  Or  geodesy  ? — Yes  ;  geodesy,  but  not  geo- 

logy- 

17.789.  {Lord  Playfair  to  Professor  Unwin.) 
Perhaps  you  have  considered  the  advantage  of  organi- 
sation to  be  that  it  would  lead  to  the  extension  of 
your  institute.  I  suppose  you  do  not  consider  that 
your  institute  is  fully  equipped  in  all  the  subjects  of 
engineering  ?— It  is  not  fully  equipped. 

17.790.  May  I  run  over  these  subjects  :  electrical, 
mining,  mechanical,  civil,  and  architectural  engineer- 
ing, and  textile  and  chemical  industries,  all  of  which 
have  in  different  institutions  divisions  for  teaching? — 
Yes. 

17.791.  I  may  refer  you  to  the  Technological  Insti- 
tute at  Boston.  They  have  lately  opened  a  distinct 
institution  for  chemical  engineering,  not  for  chemistry, 
but  for  chemical  engineering  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

17.792.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable,  by  organi- 
sation and  increased  funds,  to  be  able  to  enlarge  your 
institution  so  as  to  take  in  different  branches  ? — I 
think  Ave  have  pretty  well  branches  enough.  I  should 
like  the  organisation  to  give  us  more  teachers  in  our 
branches. 

17.793.  And  have  you  facilities,  laboratories,  and 
buildings  enough  ? — To  include  more  teachers,  do 
you  mean  ? 

17.794.  Yes? — Possibly  we  should  want  some  ex- 
tension of  buildings  also.  (Professor  Ayrton.)  You 
must  remember,  of  course,  that  mining  is  already  taken 
up  by  the  School  of  Mines,  and,  therefore,  although  it 
is  essentially  a  technical  subject,  we  did  not  take  it 
up  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  the  School  of 
Mines  existing  before  the  Central  Institute  was 
founded.  But  for  that  it  would  probably  have  been 
in  1he  programme  of  the  Central  Institution.  But 
without  extending  our  teaching  to  any  other  branches 
of  engineering  than  those  taught  at  the  Central  In- 
stitution, it  would  be  most  desirable  to  be  able  to  sub- 
divide each  branch  into  several  sub-branches  and  to 
have  teachers,  each  of  whom  devoted  himself  to  the 
teaching  and  developing  of  his  own  particular  sub- 
branch  of  amain  branch  of  engineering.  For  example, 
my  own  subject,  electrical  engineering  has  already 
become  so  extended  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
one  man  to  keep  pace  with  all  its  ramifications.  Land- 
line  telegraphy,  submarine  telegraphy,  electric  light- 
ing, electric  traction,  and  electro-metallurgy  are  five 
subjects  to  any  one  of  which  a  man  could  easily  devote 
his  whole  attention.  (Professor  Unwin.)  Supposing 
organisation  came  about,  we  might  be  so  connected 
with  the  School  of  Mines  that  part  of  what  they  are 

be  better  done  in  our  place,  and  we  could 
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send  to  them  some  of  our  students  who  might  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  mining  engineering. 

17.795.  (To  Professor  Unwin.)  In  some  of  the 
departments  you  repeat  each  other  ? — We  repeat  each 
other,  undoubtedly. 

17.796.  Would  the  training  in  architecture  come 
under  you  at  all  ? — About  half  the  training  of  an 
architect,  where  it  is  exceedingly  analogous  to  the 
training  of  an  engineer,  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
some  part  together  with  that  of  the  engineers,  but 
there  is  a  part  of  the  architectural  training  which  is 
quite  foreign  to  engineering. 

17.797.  But  not  foreign  to  a  technical  school,  is  it  ? 
— There  is  in  Germany  the  building  school  and  tech- 
nical school  conjoined  with  the  engineering  school. 
It  is  so  also  in  America. 

17.798.  Are  your  pupils  increasing  in  number  r — 
We  have  been  in  existence  about  seven  sessions.  We 
have  now  a  little  over  200  regular  students  following 
practically  a  complete  course  in  the  college.  I  think 
the  number  of  matriculated  students  is  154  who  are 
following  the  complete  course,  and  some  others,  most 
of  whom  I  think  I  may  say  are  virtually  in  the  same 
position  as  matriculated  students. 

17.799.  Could  you  accommodate  many  more  stu- 
dents than  that  if  it  were  desired  ? — (Professor  Ayr- 
ton.)  With  the  present  staff,  no.  We  consider  that 
with  the  present  staff  and  buildings  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  take  more.  Of  course  at  a  lecture  you 
could  take  as  many  students  as  the  lecture  room  would 
hold,  but  when  it  comes  to  laboratory  work  of  the 
higher  kind,  unless'you  have  an  army  of  assistants  it 
would  be  impossible  to  teach  anything  approaching  a 
crowd. 

17.800.  Have  you  not  been  increasing  in  geome- 
trical ratio  lately.  You  began,  I  think,  with  10  or  21  ? 
— We  began  with  less.  (Professor  Unwin.)  The 
number  of  matriculated  students  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  was  56,  then  it  was  57,  71,  110,  131,  and 
145. 

17.801.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  ask  how 
many  of  those  are  in  engineering  ? — Do  you  mean 
mechanical  engineering  as  distinct  from  electrical 
engineering  ? 

17.802.  Any  kind  of  engineering  ? — They  are  all 
in  engineering.  (Professor  Unwin.)  We  call  them 
all  engineers,  but  I  think  this  will  explain.  Of  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering  students  there  are  70 
regular  students  in  the  college ;  of  physics  students 
studying  electrical  engineering  there  are  92  ;  and  of 
chemical  students  studying  chemical  engineering 
there  are  10.  (Professor  Ayrton.)  We  have  practi- 
cally no  students  who  come  to  us  unless  they  desire 
to  be  trained  as  engineers.  That  is  to  say,  when  a 
man  comes  to  us  merely  to  work  in  the  laboratory,  in 
order  to  pass  some  outside  examination,  we  have 
rather  made  a  point  of  saying,  "  We  are  very  sorry 
"  we  cannot  take  you.  Our  special  function  is  to  teach 
"  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  not  to  coach 
"  men  for  examinations."  So  all  the  students  we  have- 
are  training  to  be  engineers,  including  in  "  engineers  " 
chemical  engineers. 

17.803.  (Lord  Playfair  to  Professor  Unwin.) 
There  is  land  beside  you  at  present  for  the  practical 
increase,  if  increase  is  required,  is  there  not  ? — A 
very  small  piece  of  ground  belongs  to  us  on  one  side, 
and  there  is  ground  on  the  other  side,  but  I  think  it 
has  already  been  given  away.  On  one  side  there  is 
still  land  unappropriated,  on  the  north-west. 

17.804.  Which  has  been  given  away  ? — On  the 
south-west,  towards  Imperial  Institute  Road.  That 
block  has,  T  believe,  already  been  given  away. 

17.805.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  good  site  still, 
is  there  not? — Yes. 

17.806.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? 
—No. 

17.807.  (To  Professor  Ayrton.)  Is  there  anything 
else  you  wish  to  add  ? — No. 


w.  a 

Unwin,  Esq., 

F.B.S., 
M.I.C.E., 
and  IF. 

Ayrton,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

15  Dec.  1892. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrov.  at  12  o'clock. 
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Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  B.A.  (London),  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg),  D.C.L.  Oxford,  LL.D.  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
and  Montreal,  Hon.  M.D.  Heidelberg,  M.P.,  examined. 


us  shortly 
which  may 
? — My  educational 
I  was  educated  at 


17.808.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  tell 
what  experience  you  have  had  in  things 
be  useful  to  us  in  our  inquiry 
experience  has  been  considerable. 
University  College,  London,  and  therefore  I  know  the 
system,  both  of  the  colleges  then  existing  and  of  the 
University  in  which  I  took  my  Bachelor's  degree,  as 
there  was  in  those  days  no  possibility  of  taking  a 
Science  degree.  Then  I  went  to  Heidelberg  and 
there  studied  under  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  and  many 
of  the  chief  men  there,  so  I  know  also  a  good  deal 
about  the  German  system.  I  was  for  nearly  30  years 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, and  I  am  well  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  provincial  Uni- 
versity Colleges.  I  am  a  member  of  the  governing 
body  of  several  of  them,  and  I  know  them  all 
thoroughly  well.  I  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  have 
been  on  the  Court  or  Council  since  the  foundation  of 
the  University.  Since  then  I  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  and  visited 
all  the  chief  seats  of  scientific  teaching  abroad  and  in 
England ;  and  at  the  present  moment  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Scottish  Universities, 
so  that  1  ought  to  know  something  about  those  as 
well.  I  wish  to  say  that,  although  I  come  here  as 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association  from 
which  you  have  had  evidence,  I  wish  also  to  represent 
my  own  opinions  as  well. 

17.809.  You  mean  the  Professorial  Association  ? — 
Yes.  I  appear  on  their  behalf,  but  also  on  my  own 
behalf. 

17.810.  We  have  had  a  memorial  presented  to  us. 
That  is  the  memorial  you  refer  to  ? — This  is  the  memo- 
rial which  I  have  the  honour  to  hand  to  you,  and  I 
hand  also  to  you  the  signatures  of  the  memorialists 
(handing  same  to  the  Chairman.  See  Appendix 
No.  40.) 

17.811.  These  are  the  actual  signatures? — Yes. 
Perhaps  I  might  state  the  objects  of  the  memorial. 
It  is  a  memorial  to  you,  my  Lord  : — "  The  undersigned 
"  desire  hereby  respectfully  to  record  their  strong 
"  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  a  teaching  Uni- 
"  versity  for  London,  without  due  provision  being 
"  made  for  higher  education  and  original  research, 
"  would  be  unworthy  of  the  metropolis,  and  would 
"  entail  the  neglect  of  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
"  promoting  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning." 
This  memorial  is  signed  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
large  number  of  presidents  of  the  learned  societies,  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  the  President  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr. 
Rosse,  President  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Mr. 
Douglas  Maclagan,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 


Edinburgh,  and  by  a  large  number  of  other  names 
which  perhaps  I  need  not  read,  amongst  whom  are 
Professor  Huxley  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker ;  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  head 
masters  of  the  four  large  schools,  Etou  College, 
Harrow  School,  Rugby  School,  and  St.  Paul's ;  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  Dr.  Duckworth,  and  Dr.  Brunton. 
Then  it  is  also  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
professors  and  heads  of  houses  in  Oxford,  Max 
Midler,  R.  B.  Clifton,  the  Master  of  University 
College,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  the  Master  of 
Pembroke,  Story  Maskelyne,  and  Ray  Lankestcr. 
Then  at  Cambridge  it  is  signed  by  the  Professor  of 
Greek  and  the  ■  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  At  Edinburgh  it  is  signed  by  almost  all 
the  professors,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  the  Professor  of  Geology,  the  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medicn, 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology,  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  the  Professor  of  Theory  of  Music.  It 
is  signed  by  two  professors  of  Glasgow  University, 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  the  Professor  of 
Physiology.  Then  by  the  Principal,  and,  I  think,  all 
the  professors  of  the  Aberdeen  University  ;  by  a 
certain  number  of  the  professors  of  St.  Andrew's 
LTniversity  ;  by  the  professors  of  the  colleges  forming 
the  Victoria  University ;  Owens  College,  Manchester ; 
the  Principal,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department, 
the  professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  a  number 
of  those  also  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws.  At 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  by  the  Principal,  and  by, 
1  think,  almost  all  the  professors  and  many  of  the 
assistant  professors.  In  the  British  (Natural  ilis- 
torv)  Museum  by  the  Director,  Sir  Wnt,  Flower,  Dr. 
Gunther,  Dr.  Woodward,  and  a  number  of  other  men 
engaged  in  that  important  Museum.  At  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London,  by  the  Dean,  Professor 
Huxley,  the  Professors  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Astronomy,  and  Metallurgy.  Then  I  conic 
to  the  British  University  Colleges,  not  connected  with 
the  University  specially.  At  University  College,  Lon- 
don, it  is  signed  by  the  Professors  of  Zoology,  Latin, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Logic,  Greek,  English  Literature 
and  Pathology.  Then  at  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
by  the  Principal,  and  the  Professors  of  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Physics,  Medicine,  Classics,  French  and  Italian, 
German  and  Pathology.  Then  at  Durham  College  of 
Science  by  the  Principal  and  almost  all  the  professors 
there.  At  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  by  the  Principal 
and  all  the  professors  there.  At  University  College, 
Dundee,  by  the  Principal  and  all  the  professors.  At 
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University  College,  Bristol,  by  the  Principal  and  all 
the  professors  and  assistant  lecturers.  At  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institution  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Chemistry,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mathe- 
matics and  Engineering.  At  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  by  the  Professors  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Geology,  Botany  and  Engineering.  At  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  (their  teach- 
ing establishment)  by  the  Professors  of  Practical 
Chemistry  and  Botany,  and  the  Lecturers  on  Phar- 
macy and  Materia  Medica.  Then  at  the  end  there 
are  a  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  xhe  foregoing  list. 

17.812.  These  signatures  are  those  of  a  great  many 
eminent  men,  and  they  have  signed  the  address 
saying  that  every  scheme  that  is  adopted  should  contain 
a  provision  for  higher  education  and  research.  But 
I  do  not  suppose  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
these  gentlemen  agree  with  the  views  that  have  been  put 
forward  with  regard  to  the  professorial  association  ? — 
No,  quite  so.  That  is  not  intended.  The  signatures 
simply  go  upon  the  wording  of  the  memorial.  Perhaps 
I  might  say  what  the  object  or  meaning  of  this 
memorial  is.  It  is  in  the  first  place  to  express  the 
approval  of  the  foundation  of  a  teaching  or  professorial 
University  for  London.  We  have  not  used  the  word 
"  professorial "  in  this  memorial,  thinking  that  the 
teaching  University  was,  as  it  is  in  my  opinion  at 
any  rate,  the  more  important  title ;  and  to  indicate 
also  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  local  or  other  Universities  existing  in  Great 
Britain  or  of  the  local  University  colleges.  They  all 
are  in  favour  of  a  teaching  University  for  London, 
which  shall  see  that  due  provision  is  made  for  higher 
education  and  research.  The  object  then  of  the  sig- 
natories is  to  urge  the  importance  of  making  higher 
teaching  and  original  research,  the  primary  object  of 
the  University  and  examination  therefore  neces- 
sarily the  secondary  object. 

17.813.  Then  in  order  to  secure  these  ends  you 
would  do  what  ? — I  begin  now,  if  you  please,  to  give 
my  own  ideas.  In  order  to  secure  these  ends  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  that  the  professors  in 
the  Metropolitan  University  should  be  the  best  men 
obtainable ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  equipment 
of  the  University  should  in  every  department  be  up  to 
the  level  of  the  science  of  the  day  and  not  inferior  to 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries  or  in  our  own. 
I  may  perhaps  say  here,  that  the  equipment  for 
scientific  purposes  in  some  of  the  newer  provincial 
colleges,  as  well  as  in,  of  course,  the  older  Scotch 
Universities,  is  of  a  very  complete  character.  I  happen 
to  have  just  come  back  from  Liverpool,  where  the 
other  day  Lord  Spencer  opened  the  new  buildings  of 
the  University  College,  and  I  was  astonished,  as  I 
think  every  one  would  be  who  went  through  that 
building,  to  nee  the  ample  provision  which  is  made 
in  this  quite  new  institution,  for  teaching  both  the 
pure  and  applied  sciences.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Owens  College,  and  possibly  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  of  the  Yorkshire  College  in  Leeds  and  the 
Mason  College  in  Birmingham,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Scotch  Universities,  about  which,  no  doubt,  the  Com- 
mission has  had  evidence.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
greatest  discoveries  have  been  made  in  past  times  by 
persons  possessing  small  means,  and.  therefore  it  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  expenditure  which  has  been 
urged  on  the  part  of  many  for  scientific  equipment  is 
not  necessary.  I  believe  this  to  be  altogether  a  mistaken 
idea.  The  modern  requirements  of  physical  and 
biological  science  are  altogether  different  from  what 
they  were  50  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  moment 
successful  original  research  can  scarcely  be  carried  on 
without  appliances  of  a  perfect  and  elaborate  char- 
acter. This  fact  has  been  generally  acknowledged  in 
all  other  countries,  and  is  now  acted  upon,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  Scotch  and  provincial  Universities,  and  I 
think.  I  may  conclude  by  adding  that  London  cannot 
afford  to  be  behind  hand  in  these  matters.  As  a 
member  of  the  Technical  Commission  which  worked 
from  1882  to  1884,  I  am  able  to  speak  confidently  on 


the  subject  as  regards  the  extraordinary  amount  of  Sir 
care  and  attention,  and  of  course  I  must  also  add  funds,      H.  Roscoe, 
which  are  being  spent  year   by  year  on  the  large      '^^'p^c  ' 
educational  establishments  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
Switzerland,  not  to  speak  of  the  United  States.    Then    16  j)ec  1892. 

I  have  said  that  from  being  a  member  of  the  Scotch   

Universities  Commission,  I  am  also  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scotch  Colleges. 

17.814.  Of  course  it  would  require  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  we  are  to  have  these  professors  ? — Of  course, 
as  you  say,  my  Lord,  the  first  or  at  any  rate  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  is  that  of  ways  and 
means.  In  my  opinion  the  Metropolitan  University 
should  be  a  State-aided  institution  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Scottish  Universities,  the  British  Museum 
and  the  National  Gallery  are  subsidised  by  the  State, 
but  not  directly  under  the  management  of  a  State 
Department.  If  we  look  round  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  many  precedents  for  this.  First,  the  exist- 
ing University  of  London.  Here  it  is  not  under  the 
direct  management  of  a  State  Department,  but  it  is  a 
State-aided  and  subsidised  institution.  Of  course  we 
know  that  it  has  cost  the  country  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  does  at  present,  owing  to  the  extremely  large 
number  of  students  who  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, the  fees  going  to  the  Government.  In  the 
second  place  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  which  Par- 
liament now  votes  no  less  a  sum  than  72,000/.  a  year ; 
42.000/.  on  the  original  grant,  and  30,000/.  on  a  recent 
and  special  grant.  The  next  precedent  would  be  the 
Government  grant  which  was  made  to  the  English 
University  Colleges  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  year 
1889,  of  15,000/.  a  year.  On  the  recommendation 
of  a  Committee,  of  Avhich  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman  which  sat  last  year,  and  which  recom- 
mended or  which  pointed  out,  that  this  sum  which 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  University  Colleges  was  of 
immense  value,  was  doing  exceedingly  good  work 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of 
15,000/,  more  might  well  be  given  in  order  still 
further  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions, 
it  was  thought  by  the  Committee  that  an  additional 
15,000/.  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  for  many  years  to 
come.  Then  I  say  also  that  the  Universitjr  should 
receive  aid  from  the  London  County  Council  out  of 
the  grant  for  technical  education,  such  grant  of  course 
to  be  applied  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  concerned 
which  come  under  the  technical  Acts. 

17.815.  Do  you  think  much  of  the  education  given 
in  the  Universities  would  come  under  the  technical 
Acts  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  amount,  because  in  the 
framing  of  the  Act  care  was  taken  to  define  technical 
education  very  widely.  It  includes  all  physical  and 
biological  science,  pure  and  applied.  It  includes  mo- 
dern languages  ;  it  includes  commercial  education.  In 
fact  the  only  thing  it  does  not  include  are  the  ordinary 
subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools,  together  with 
ancient  languages,  literature,  and  history.  Y"ou  are 
aware  that  no  money  could  be  applied  under  the 
Technical  Education  Acts  to  any  boy  or  girl  under 
tuition  in  the  Standards.  Drawing,  both  mechanical 
and  freehand,  and  modelling,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
which  may  be  taught  under  the  Technical  Act.  Indeed, 
as  I  say,  the  only  subjects  which  cannot  be  taught  are 
those  included  in  the  ordinary  subjects  taught  on  the 
standard  scale — up  to  the  seventh  Standard — and  the 
ancient  languages.    Mathematics  can  be  taught. 

17.816.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  ask  which 
Act  you  are  referring  to  ? — The  definition  is  given 
under  both  Acts. 

17.817.  The  definition  is  rather  different,  but 
between  the  two  it  includes  all  these  ? — Yes,  between 
the  two. 

17.818.  You  will  remember  that  our  Scotch  Act 
is  rather  different  ? — I  was  not  aware  about  the 
Scotch  Act.    I  was  speaking  of  the  English  Act. 

17.819.  In  the  Scotch  Act  technical  education 
is  defined  to  be  any  subject  taught  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  ? — Yes, 
that  is  to  say.  that  South  Kensington  can  give  its 
permit  for  any  subject,  for  instance,  hedging  and 
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Sir         ditching,  if  they  think  it  fit.    But  that  is  scarcely 
H.  Roscoe,     given  under  the  head  of  University  instruction.  At 
p^C '     any  rate  '*  *s  w'^e  enough  to  include  all  the  higher 
education  in  Science,  in  the  modem  languages,  and 
16  Dec.  1892.    commercial  subjects. 

  17,820.  (Chairman.)  But  is  it  uot  rather  the  idea 

throughout  the  country  that  this  technical  grant  is 
given  for  the  sake  of  the  artisans  and  the  lower 
classes  rather  than  the  real  higher  education.  Would 
there  not  be  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  if  it  were  given 
to  the  classes  who  are  considered  to  be  able  to  pa)'  for 
themselves? — I  xr.Ll  come  to  that  point  presently.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  amount 
might  be  given  to  this  purpose  from  the  160.000/.  per 
annum,  of  which  the  County  Council  of  London  has 
the  disposal,  towards  a  large  and  comprehensive 
scheme  worthy  of  the  metropolis,  and  forming  the 
highest  step  of  the  educational  ladder,  as  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  University. 

17.821.  Connected  by  scholarships? — Yes,  scho- 
larships especially.  I  do  not  know  that  the  grant  need 
be  given  for  scholarships  altogether.  This  grant 
would  not,  I  believe,  be  given  so  readily  to  a  number 
of  isolated  colleges  as  it  would  be  to  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  the  higher  instruction  in  the 
metropolis. 

17.822.  That  is  your  idea  of  what  the  County 
Council  of  London  would  be  likely  to  do  ? — Yes. 

17.823.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  they 
should  give  it  to  one  institution  rather  than  divide  it 
amongst  the  leading  colleges  ? — Of  course  it  is  only 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  but  it  is  an  opinion  which  I 
hold  strongly,  that  there  is  more  chance  of  influencing 
the  County  Council  to  give  money  for  the  higher 
education  if  there  were  a  really  great  scheme  proposed 
which  would  show  that  it  was  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  to  benefit  from  the  higher  instruction  rather 
than  give  it  to  isolated  colleges.  Then  I  might  go  on 
to  say  that  in  corroboration  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Acland,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  the  other  day  when  he  said  in 
a  speech  that  he  made  in  Chelsea  that  if,  I  think, 
10,000/.  a  year  was  the  sum  he  proposed,  such  a  sum 
were  allocated  for  this  purpose  from  the  County  Council 
fund,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  Government  to  refuse  to 
supplement  it  by  an  equal  amount.  And  I  have  a 
strong  belief  that  if  the  Commission  were  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  for  large  funds  being  forthcoming 
for  this  purpose,  an  expression' of  this  opinion  would 
have  very  great  weight  both  with  the  Government, 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  County 
Council. 

17.824.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Might  I  ask  where 
Mr.  Acland's  speech  is  to  be  found  ? — It  was  in  the 
papers. 

17.825.  How  long  ago  ? — About  a  fortnight  ago. 

17.826.  You  quote  it  as  bearing  on  our  present 
inquiry.  Did  he  clearly  indicate  that  bearing  ? — He 
said  those  were  his  views. 

17.827.  Did  the  speech  clearly  indicate  that  it  was 
to  be  for  a  University  ? — Yes.  I  may  point  out  that 
in  other  places  large  sums  have  been  forthcoming  from 
private  sources,  and  are  forthcoming  for  University  in- 
struction. In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  no  iess  a  sum 
than  100,000/.  has  recently  given  by  Mr.  McEwan 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  adding  a  large  and 
stately  hall  to  the  buildings  of  the  University.  Again, 
100,000/.  has  been  left  to  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's. Of  course,  as  Professor  Ramsay  knows,  very 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  raised  in  Glasgow  for 
both  building  and  endowment  purposes.  At  Owens 
College  we  have  raised  nearly  half  a  million  of  money 
in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years  by  bequests  and 
otherwise.  In  Liverpool  University  College  very 
large  sums  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Henry  Tate 
has  given,  I  think,  20,000/.  or  30,000/.,  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  sum,  for  building  a  most  magnificent 
library.  There  is  also  a  splendid  engineering  school, 
entirely  the  gift  of  private  beneficence  by  Sir  Andrew 
Walker.  Wherever  we  look  we  find  instances  of 
that  sort.    There  is  Mason's  College,  Birmingham, 


Firth  College,  Sheffield,  in  which  private  beneficence 
comes  forward  when  a  scheme  is  proposed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  interest  the  locality. 

17.828.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  May  I  say  one  word 
about  that,  because  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
raising  funds.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
raise  money  for  erecting  buildings,  but  it  is  a  per- 
fectly different  thing  to  get  money  for  endowments. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  between  those 
two  purposes  ? — I  know  that  is  so  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  bequests  have  been  made,  and  money  has  been 
forthcoming  by  donations  from  living  persons  for  an 
endowment  as  well  as  for  building  purposes.  We,  at 
Owen's  College,  have  had  two  bequests  of  100,000/. 
each. 

17.829.  T  mean  it  is  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
insist  on  the  Government  grant  for  that  purpose  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion  too. 

17.830.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  fees  cover  some 
portion  of  the  expenses  ? — But  the  larger  a  college 
becomes,  and  the  more  you  go  into  the  higher  teach- 
ing the  more  expensive  is  the  thing.  You  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  higher  education,  like  the  ele- 
mentary education,  and  also  secondary  education,  will 
not  pay  for  itself.  The  fees  will  not  pay  the  cost  of 
the  education,  and  unless  you  have  endowments  from 
the  State  or  from  private  benefactions  these  higher 
institutions  cannot  flourish. 

17.831.  In  Germany  the  Universities  are  almost 
supported  by  fees,  are  they  not  ? — No,  that  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  all  State  institutions,  but  they  are 
very  large  subventioned.  For  instance,  I  may  state 
that  as  soon  as  the  Franco-German  War  was  con- 
cluded, the  first  thing  the  German  Government  did 
was  to  vote  700,000/.  to  complete  the  renovation  of  the 
old  University  of  Strasbourg,  and  put  aside  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  the  working  expenses  of  that  insti- 
tution, 40,000/.  a  year.  In  the  same  way  in  Switzer- 
land, that  small  country,  the  sum  spent  on  the  great 
Federal  Polytechnic  is  very  large  indeed,  and  the 
fees  in  all  these  continental  countries  are  extremely 
low.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
London  should  not  do  its  part.  People  say  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  sufficient  interest  in  London ;  that 
there  is  such  an  enormous  mass  of  persons  all  having 
separate  interests,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
support,  and  that  has  been  the  case,  but  my  belief  is 
that  if  a  scheme  were  proposed  of  sufficient  magnitude 
and  importance  to  incite  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  London  public,  funds  would  be  forthcoming  in  the 
same  way  as  they  have  been,  and  are  forthcoming  in 
the  provinces. 

17.832.  And  for  polytechnics  and  other  things  in 
London  one  hears  the  same  thing  ?— Exactly. 

17.833.  The  association  of  which  you  were  vice- 
president  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  powerful 
central  governing  body  for  giving  higher  education; 
and  that  the  colleges  should  be  unified  and  organised  ? 
— That  is  the  proposal  which  our  association  has 
put  forward,  and  which  probably  you  have  had  evi- 
dence of  already. 

17.834.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  your  objectiou  to 
the  Gresham  scheme  that  it  does  not  do  that? — That 
is  so,  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  advocated  because  the 
efficiency  of  the  equipment  to  which  I  have  referred 
can  only  be  brought  about  in  my  opinion  by  common 
action.  I  mean  to  say  that  where  you  have  these 
isolated  colleges  the  force  and  the  energy  of  the 
teacher,  measured  in  a  pecuniary  way,  is  to  a  great 
extent  wasted,  so  that  the  teaching  overlaps  and  we  do 
not  get  a  sufficient  return  either  for  the  work  of  the 
professors  or  for  the  money  expended.  T  hat,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  be  the  case  were  an  organised 
system  arranged.  Such  an  amalgamation  of  course 
would  necessarily  involve  some  sacrifices  of  autonomy 
on  the  part  of  the  professors  and  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  existing  colleges. 

17.835.  I  suppose  you  will  come  later  to  the  question 
of  how  you  would  get  the  colleges  to  join  ? — Yes. 

17.836.  Then  I  will  not  anticipate  it?— I  would 
confine  my  remarks,  to  begin  with,  to  the  Faculties 
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of  Arts  and  Science  in  respect  of  which  the  problem 
appears  to  me  to  be  simplest,  and  looking  at  them  I  see 
there  are  four  institutions  which  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  of  all,  namely  University  College,  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  King's  College,  and  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute.  Now  of  these  four,  one,  namely, 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  is  a  G-overnment  in- 
stitution, and  therefore  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  if 
the  Government  should  see  fit  to  do  so,  in  making  this 
college  a  portion  of  the  University.  That  would  there- 
fore be  the  first  and  easiest  step  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  and  one  which  I,  for  my  part,  wouid  very 
strongly  advocate. 

17.837.  The  Government  would  give  up  all  their 
own  control  over  it? — Yes.  Instead  of  being  placed, 
as  it  is  now,  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  head  of  which  is  a  most  able  departmental  officer, 
General  Donnelly.  At  the  present  time  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution,  as  1  say,  has  grown  up  under 
the  system,  but  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  very  much 
more  for  the  interests  of  the  higher  education  if  this 
institution  were  included  as  a  part  of  the  University 
under  a  form  of  University  government  such  as  that 
which  I  propose  to  indicate  afterwards.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  other  colleges  of  course  the  difficulties 
are  greater,  but  should  the  above  suggestion  be  acted 
upon,  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  joining 
the  University  already  in  possession  of  an  efficient  and 
high-class  science  school,  ond  especially  those  of 
sharing  the  Imperial  and  municipal  endowments  which 
the  University  would  possess,  would  be,  I  think,  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  bring  about  amalgamation,  at  any 
rate,  after  a  Avhile. 

17.838.  That  is  supposing  you  could  get  the  en- 
dowment ? — Of  course.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  King's  College.  As  probably  the  Com- 
mission is  perfectly  well  aware  that  is  a  denomina- 
tional institution.  There  no  professor  and  no  teacher 
can  be  appointed  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  government  of  King's  College  is,  I 
understand,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  that 
is  to  say,  that,  only  excepting  a  few  members  of  the 
governing  body  who  are,  as  it  were,  e.v-officio  members, 
such  as  dignitaries,  political  and  otherwise,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  governing  body  are  appointed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  How  far  it  would  be 
possible  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  a 
University  to  take  upon  itself  an  institution  which  is 
purely  denominational,  especially  as  State  aid  to  such 
an  institution  is  concerned,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for 
consideration.  Then,  if  I  may  go  on  assuming  for 
a  moment  that  the  institutions  I  have  before  referred 
to  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  proposed  Uni- 
versity, the  question  is,  what  arrangement  as  to  the 
teaching  could  be  carried  out  ?  In  the  first  place, 
I  should  wish  to  differentiate  between  the  the  gra- 
duate or  elementary,  and  the  post-graduate  or  higher 
teaching,  including  original  investigation.  The  in- 
struction for  the  graduate  courses  might  very  well  be 
given  in  each  of  the  centres  so  far  as  their  staff  per- 
mitted them  to  do  so.  The  different  portions  of  the 
higher  instruction  might  with  advantage  be  concen- 
trated in  certain  institutions.  Thus,  for  example, 
King's  College  might  be  made  the  centre  for  the 
higher  literary  training,  whilst  the  Biological  and 
Physical  Sciences  might  be  divided  between  University 
College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  ;  and  the 
Applied  Science  would  be  centered  (I  mean  the 
higher  Applied  Science)  at  the  Central  Institute  of  the 
City  and  Guilds. 

17.839.  Each  of  these  colleges  would  continue  as  it 
does  now  to  educate  its  undergraduates  on  its  own 
system,  under  its  own  form  of  government,  but  the 
higher  education  would  be  divided  between  them,  and 
they  would  each  undertake  that  part  which  was 
allotted  to  them  by  the  University.  Is  that  so  ?— My 
idea  goes  further  than  that.  I  would  wish  to  see  the 
University  Council  or  Senate,  or  Court,  or  what  it 
may  be  called,  supreme.  I  would  wish  1o  see  the 
whole  of  these  institutions  merged  into  the  University, 
and  I  point  out  that  whilst  the  graduate  courses,  the 


elementary  courses,  might  be  given  in  several  centres  Sir 
it  is  advisable  that  for  the  higher  kind  of  instruction      H.  Roscot, 
differentiation  should  take  place.  J[f  j?^C' 

17.840.  The  colleges  would  lose  their  autonomy   \ 

altogether  ? — Yes.  16  Dec.  1892. 

17.841.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  esprit  de 
corps  gathered  within  them  which  is  the  motive 
power  which  is  urging  them  through  their  work. 
Would  it  not  be  rather  a  pity  to  break  up  all  that  ? — 
I  will  not  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much 
esprit  de  corps  anywhere  in  the  London  Colleges, 
but  I  think  there  would  be  much  more  esprit  de  corps 
if  they  were  all  united  in  one  great  University  system. 
I  say  that  while  the  idea  is  that  the  higher  teaching 
and  the  opportunities  for  research  should  be  made 
efficient  in  one  institution,  rather  than  allowed  to  be  less 
complete  and  thorough  in  several  institutions,  there 
need  be  very  little  alteration,  or  at  any  rate  to  begin 
with  little  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the  professoriate  in 
the  existing  colleges.  Arrangements  would  naturally 
be  made  by  mutual  consent  for  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  overlapping  of  subjects.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly here  to  say  that  I  believe  myself  firmly  in 
the  importance  of  union  in  the  person  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  teaches  and  the  professor  who  investi- 
gates. I  believe  that  the  best  original  investigator 
is  very  often,  though  perhaps  not  always,  the  best 
teacher,  and  vice  versa.  Very  often  the  man  who 
teaches  elementary  subjects  best  is  the  one  who  has 
the  deeper  and  profounder  knowledge  of  his  whole 
subject.  It  is,  I  think,  true  almost  generally  that  the 
professor  who  is  an  investigator  finds  it  desirable  to 
take  himself  the  elementary  classes  and  to  hand  over 
the  more  advanced  classes  to  an  assistant  who  is 
specially  instructed  and  specially  capable  of  giving 
that  instruction.  I  am  altogether  against  having  pure 
professorships  of  research. 

17.842.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  man  who 
wanted  to  give  his  whole  time  to  research  would  be 
very  much  bothered  and  annoyed  by  constantly 
having  to  go  back  and  teach  the  rudiments  ? — It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  amount  of  work  you  put  upon 
his  shoulders.  That  of  course  is  a  sine  qua  non  ;  he 
must  have  time  for  himself,  but  I  always  find,  and  I 
believe  it  is  general,  that  the  busiest  men  always  do 
the  most ;  and  if  the  mau  is  not  overweighted  with 
teaching  I  do  not  think  that  it  practically  does  inter- 
fere, rather  the  contrary,  it  acts  as  a  stimulus.  In 
Germany  that  is  certainly  the  case,  and  I  think  every- 
where else. 

17.843.  It  would  soften  and  facilitate  the  breaking 
up  of  the  autonomy  of  the  colleges  if  you  began  by 
appointing  the  best  of  the  existing  professors  Uni- 
versity professors  instead  of  college  professors  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  idea.  Of  course  the  claims  of  the  existing 
professors  in  the  college  must  be  safeguarded.  It  will 
not  do  to  go  and  dismiss  them  all  at  once  and  appoint 
fresh  ones.  I  think  that  might  be  very  easily 
arranged.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  most  pro- 
fessors in  these  colleges  are  men  of  eminence  in  their 
subjects.  I  may  go  on  to  say  that  during  the  initial 
state  of  things  whilst  the  existing  colleges  are  to  be 
brought  into  close  union  with  each  other  and  with 
the  University,  it  may  be  desirable  that  if  any  great 
extension  of  laboratory  accommodation,  especially 
suited  for  research  is  carried  out  in  one  institution 
that  a  share  in  the  teaching  of  that  laboratory  or  in 
those  methods  of  research  should  be  allotted  to  the 
special  heads  of  the  existing  colleges.  I  mean  to  say. 
supposing  it  were  decided  that  the  Royal  College  oi 
Science  should  be  merged  into  the  University,  and 
that  there  the  higher  teaching  in  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry should  there  be  given,  it  would  be  rather  ham 
in  the  initial  stages  upon  the  professors  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics  in  the  other  colleges  that  they  should  have 
no  power  of  helping  or  assisting  the  carrying  on  of 
research  in  that  place,  where  the  equipment  would  be 
so  much  superior  to  that  of  their  own  college.  The 
details  of  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  might  of  course 
easily  be  settled  by  the  governing  body. 
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Sir  17,844.  You  think  the  laboratory  should  be  open  to 

H.  Roscoe,     all  colleges? — I  think  that  there  should  he  some 

* ^iif  '  arrangement  by  which  the  professors  who  exist  now 
in  the  other  places  should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter, 

1G  Deo.  1892.    ana"  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  central 

 —      authority  for  the  University,  on  which,  however,  the 

professoriate  is  represented  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  proposal.  Then  I  would  go  on  to  add  that  as 
vacancies  occur  in  the  existing  Chairs  they  should  be 
filled  up.  Ifc  would  be  impossible  to  adopt  a  simpler 
organisation.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  teachers 
giving  instruction  in  any  one  great  division  of  science 
there  might  be  a  chief  professor,  possibly  a  Regius 
Professor,  assisted  by  others  who  all  should  be  men  of 
high  professorial  rank,  and  who  might  take  a  share  in 
the  higher  teaching  and  in  the  superintendence  of 
research,  but  some  of  whom  might  also  have  a  special 
connexion  with  one  or  other  of  the  subordinate 
centres. 

17,845.  That  would  be  gradual  you  say,  as  vacan- 
cies occurred.  You  would  not  sta^t  with  that  ? — No. 
T  would  first  make  arrangements  with  the  existing 
staffs — of  course  such  as  were  willing  to  come  in. 
Then  as  vacancies  occured  I  would  put  the  thing  on 
a  proper  footing. 

17,^46.  And  that  would  all  be  done  by  the  new 
Senate  ? — That  would  all  be  done  by  the  new  Senate 
or  governing  body.  Then  I  next  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  Governing 
Body  which  may  be  either  called  a  Senate,  or  as  I 
personally  should  prefer  to  call  it,  a  Court. 

17.847.  "  Court  "  is  a  new  word  altogether  applied 
to  Universities,  is  it  not? — No,  it  is  a  word  that  is 
employed  in  all  the  Scotch  Universities.  The 
supreme  Governing  Body  there  is  the  Court.  It  would 
consist  in  the  first  place  of  non-professoriate  mem- 
bers, that  is,  not  professors  or  representatives  of  the 
colleges  or  Universities  as  such.  My  point  is  that  the 
non-professorial  governors  or  members  of  the  supreme 
body  should  not  represent  colleges,  but  should  represent 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  that  these  should  be  chosen 
largely,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Crown  from  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  institutions  forming  the  Uni- 
versity, and  some  perhaps  appointed  by  bodies  such  as 
the  London  County  Council  or  the  City  Guilds,  if 
these  bodies  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  University. 

17.848.  A  great  number  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  colleges  are  non-professorial  ? — A  great  many. 

17.849.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  Crown  from 
the  non-professorial  representatives  of  the  existing 
bodies  ? — Yes.  1  do  not  say  that  all  should  be  chosen, 
but  some  should  be  chosen  from  the  present  governing 
bodies  of  the  colleges. 

17. 850.  (Chairman.)  And  the  rest? — For  the  rest 
I  would  say,  secondly,  the  University  professors. 
That  is  the  second  set  of  persons  I  would  have  on  the 
supreme  governing  body.  But  1  do  not  think  the 
number  of  the  professors  need  be  a  majority.  Of 
course  on  this  point  I  express  my  own  opinion.  I  am 
not  tied  to  the  opinion  of  the  association  which  I 
happen  to  represent.  Some  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation would  give  you  a  different  opinion  upon  that 
matter.  The  governing  body  would  concern  itself 
with  everything  connected  with  the  University,  but  it 
would  delegate  to  the  Faculties  or  to  the  Senatus,  as  it 
is  termed  in  the  Scotch  Universities  (and  I  think  that 
distinction  is  a  very  good  one),  or  to  the  Faculties  as 
they  may  be  called,  the  whole  details  of  University 
teaching  and  examination.  These  Faculties  or  the 
Senatus  would,  of  course,  be  composed  entirely  of  the 
professors. 

17.851.  Then  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  would 
be  the  appointment  of  the  professors  ?  —  Yes,  it 
would  be  so,  perhaps,  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senatus  or  Faculties  consisting  entirely  of  the  profes- 
sorial element. 

17.852.  (Professor  Sidgioicli.)  You  do  not  mean 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Faculties 
should  act  separately  or  in  combination.    You  say, 


the  Senatus  or  Faculty,  leaving  it  open  ? — Yes,  quite 
so.  It  would  depend  upon  the  number  and  extent  of 
course.  Then  the  whole  of  the  academical  work 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  professorial  body. 

17.853.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  that,  I  might 
ask  you  this.  Of  course  you  know  the  draft  of  the 
Gresham  Charter.  Do  you  approve  of  the  part  of  that 
Charter  which  treats  of  Faculties  and  Boards  of 
Studies? — Yes,  I  approve  of  Faculties  and  Boards  of 
Studies  most  decidedly. 

17.854.  And  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged  ? 
— No,  that  I  will  not  commit  myself  to.  The  Boards 
of  Studies  would  be  under  the  Senatus.  The  Senatus 
would  appoint  Boards  of  Studies  to  carry  out  the 
working  of  the  University  examinations  and  the  Uni- 
versity teaching,  but  especially  the  examinations. 

17.855.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Perhaps  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  might  say  whether  he  approves  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Victoria  University  in  respect  of  Facul- 
ties ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  has  been  found  to  work 
extremely  well.  A  difficulty  of  course  arises  where 
the  general  Board  of  Study  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Victoria  University  becomes  very  large.  Then  it  is 
found  necessary  to  split  it  up  into  Departmental  Boards. 
But  of  course  that  is  all  a  matter  of  detail  which  can 
easily  be  arranged. 

17.856.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  But  I  think  you  have 
no  Faculties  in  that  sense ;  you  have  Boards  of  Studies  ? 
— YVe  have  Faculties  in  the  colleges  but  not  in  the 
University.  Then,  thirdly,  comes  the  Convocation  of 
graduates,  and  in  my  opinion  this  Convocation  should 
have  a  consultative  voice,  but  not  a  veto  upon  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  supreme  governing  body.  I  think  we 
find  that  that  has  acted  very  injuriously.  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  veto,  but  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

17.857.  (Chairman.)  Would  they  have  any  other 
function  except  that  of  appealing  to  the  Privy 
Council  ?  —  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  would 
meet  and  discuss  matters,  I  suppose. 

17.858.  They  would  not  elect  members  ? — They 
might  do  so.  The  Convocation  might  have  a  rep- 
resentative no  doubt  on  the  supreme  governing  body. 

17.859.  For  instance,  would  they  elect  the  Chan- 
cellor ? — Yes,  that  they  might  do.  That  is  so  in 
Victoria  University. 

17.860.  Not  to  have  a  veto  but  only  an  appeal  ? — 
Yes-  Then  the  central  authority  in  my  opinion  must 
be  a  body  of  weight  and  importance, 

17.861.  The  central  authority  being  the  Senatus  ? — 
I  have  used  the  words  "  central  authority  "  because 
there  has  been  this  awkward  mixture  of  the  titles 
Senate  and  Court.  Whatever  the  name  is  that  is 
decided  upon,  whether  Court  or  Senate,  I  wish  to  call 
it  the  central  authority. 

17.862.  The  highest  ?— Yes,  the  highest.  The 
central  authority  or  court  must  be  a  body  of  weight 
and  importance.  A  great  advantage  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a  powerful  central  governing  body  would  be  not 
only  those  points  to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  give 
the  public  a  guarantee  of  the  importance  and  wide- 
spread character  of  the  new  University,  but  also,  for 
example,  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  use  for 
University  purposes  of  the  vast  collections  of  all  kinds, 
now  established  under  separate  governments  in  the 
metropolis. 

17.863.  Government  collections,  the  British  Museum, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  the  utilising  for  University  pur- 
poses of  these  vast  collections  of  Science  and  Art, 
Archaeology,  and  the  libraries.  We  have  in  the 
British  Museum,  both  in  Bloomsbury  and  in  South 
Kensington,  vast  collections  of  enormous  value  which 
are  at  present  very  little  used  comparatively,  except  for 
people  to  go  to  gape  and  stare  at  the  things.  They 
are  very  little  used  for  higher  education,  and  I  think 
the  University,  if  composed  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  would  have  a  very  important  influence  in 
obtaining  the  use  for  students  and  for  research,  of 
these  great  institutions,  perhaps  inaugurating  or 
arranging  lectures  on  subjects  which  might  be  illus- 
trated by  those  great  collections.    It  seems  to  me  that 
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we  do  not  make  half  enough  use  of  these  great  places. 
Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the 
University  in  its  initial  stage  I  should  like  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  suggestion  which  probably  you  had 
before  you  already  from  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, meets  my  view,  namely,  that  in  the  initial  stage 
the  Government  organisation  of  the  University  should 
be  carried  out  and  put  upon  a  satisfactory  footing  by 
a  statutory  commission  ;  that  this  statutory  commis- 
sion would  appoint  University  professors  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  existing  staff  whose  pecuniary 
interests,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  respected,  and 
that  all  college  funds  should  be  vested  in  the  Univer- 
sity, the  object  of  trust  funds  being  restricted.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  that,  supposing  in  a  particular  college 
a  sum  of  money  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  University  to  take 
over  those  funds  and  apply  that  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  respect  the 
will  of  the  donors  in  cases  of  that  sort.  But  other- 
wise my  view  is  that  the  whole  of  the  funds  ought  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  supreme  University  authority. 
Then  the  next  question  would  be,  what  position  the 
University  would  occupy  with  regard  to  educational 
institutions  which  are  either  colleges  which  have 
declined  to  come  in,  or  which  are  institutions  not 
of  University  rank  ?  This  might  be  done  either  by 
the  recognition  of  the  teachers  in  such  institutions 
in  the  sense  that  supervision,  and  possibly  pecuniary 
aid,  on  the  part  of  the  University  should  be  given 
in  exchange  for  a  certain  amount  of  control  given 
up  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  college. 
For  example,  it  might  be  that  in  one  of  those  col- 
leges, though  they  did  not  choose  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  University,  one  professor  might  be 
appointed  as  a  University  professor,  but  then  the 
appointment  of  such  a  professor  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  would  not  put  any  professor  upon  the 
Senatus  of  the  University  who  was  not  appointed  by 
the  University  authorities.  Now  we  have  got  so  far 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  Science  and  Art  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  professional 
subjects  with  respect  to  the  University  professional 
schools  such  as  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology. 

17.864.  (Professor  Sidc/wick.)  Do  you  include 
engineering  ? — I  include  engineering  under  Science. 

17.865.  Is  it  not  more  parallel  with  the  professional 
schools  ? — What  1  should  perhaps  define  as  the  pro- 
fessional school  are  tlio^e  in  which  the  profession  is  a 
close  corporation,  and  in  which  you  have  to  have 
special  examinations,  and  special  training  for  passing 
those  examinations.  Under  Science  I  include  all 
those  branches  of  Applied  Science  such  as  Engineering 
and  Agriculture,  and  perhaps  Music,  which  are  not 
close  professions.  1  speak  of  Medicine,  Law,  and 
Theology  as  being  close  professions. 

17.866.  Theology  would  not  be  close  except  it  is 
denominational,  would  it  ? — No,  it  would  not,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  time  has  arrived  at  present  for  in- 
clusion in  the  University  curriculum  of  a  school  of 
Scientific  Theology.  I  think  this  department  must 
be  altogether  omitted.  That  is  my  own  opinion.  I 
know  there  are  many  who  think  differently.  At  any 
rate  if  it  is  to  be  included,  it  will  have  to  be  a  school 
of  Scientific  Theology,  and  not  one  of  a  dogmatic 
character.  With  regard  to  Law,  again,  I  have  very 
little  to  say,  because  I  know  very  little  about  it,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  some  plan  of  co-operation  arrived  at 
between  the  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  other  legal 
bodies  who  undertake  teaching,  so  that  the  University 
law  student  may  benefit,  and  that  such  courses  of 
instruction  should  be  recognised  by  the  University. 
With  regard  to  Medicine,  1  hold  very  strong  views  as 
regards  the  desirability  of  amalgamation  of  the  scien- 
tific as  distinguished  from  the  clinical  or  purely  pro- 
fessional teaching  of  the  metropolitan  Medical  Schools 
with  the  University.  Such  a  union  and  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  London  Medical  Schools  has  long  been 
recognised  as  n  necessity  for  securing  satisfactory 
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teaching  in  those  particular  subjects.    This  would      „  Roscoe 
mean  that  the  University  should  undertake  the  control    j?  j{  g  ,v.c  ' 
and  management  of  the  teaching  of  the  London  medical  M.P. 
students  of  the  subjects  that  are  called  in  the  Scotch  — -— 
Universities   "The  first  Annus  Medicus,"  namely,    16  Dec.  1892. 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Physiology,  the  rest      "  — 
of  the  necessary  subsequent  studies  being  carried  out 
at  the  various  Medical  Schools  having  hospitals  at- 
tached to  them.    To  avoid  clashing  of  interest,  it 
would  be  well  if  this  scientific  instruction  could  he 
given  in  an  institution  not  attached  to  a  hospital.  I 
believe  this  would  have  taken  place  long  ago,  and 
that  University  College  would  have  become  a  centre 
at  which  this  first  year's  or  scientific  instruction 
would  be  given  if  it  had  not  been  that  University 
College  was  connected  with  a  hospital  and  all  the 
other  people  who  had  interests  in  hospital  teaching 
said,  "  Oh,  if  we  send  our  young  men  on  to  Uni- 
"  versity  College  to  learn  their  Chemistry,  Physics, 
"  Botany,  and  Physiology,  we  shall  never  get  them 
"  back  again.    They  will  go  on  to  the  hospital  and 
"  we  shall  never  see  them  again."    If  there  had  been 
no  hospital  attached  to  University  College  I  think  it 
is  verv  likely  that  vears  ago  it  would  have  been  a 
centre  for  educational  purposes. 

17.867.  (Chairman.)  The  scientific  part  would  come 
before  the  clinical  part  ? — Yes,  and  instead  of  having 
the  Physics,  Botany,  and  so  on,  taught  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the 
special  subject,  but  who  are  in  many  cases  practising 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  do  not  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  subject,  but  give  an  hour  a  day  to  it,  they 
would  be  men  who  would  give  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  scientific  men  pure  and  simple. 

17.868.  They  would  not  begin  the  clinical  part 
until  they  had  passed  some  examination  in  the  scientific 
part? — Quite  so.  If  no  arrangement  of  a  satis- 
factory nature  can  be  arrived  at  in  consequence  of 
the  competing  interests  of  the  existing  schools,  I 
would  advise  the  formation  of  the  University  without 
Medical  Faculties  as  in  my  opinion,  which  is  founded  on 
the  experience  of  provincial  colleges,  amalgamation  on 
some  such  lines  as  those  indicated  will  certainly  come 
about  after  some  time.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
us  in  Victoria  University.  The  first  charter  only 
granted  degrees  for  Arts,  Science,  and  Law,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  year  or  two  that  we  obtained  the 
sanction  of  a  second  charter,  or  a  supplementary 
charter,  giving  us  power  to  grant  degrees  in  Medicine. 
And  I  know  that  a  similar  thing  has  occurred  else- 
where, not  indeed  in  a  University  but  in  colleges. 
They  have  begun  to  exist  as  places  in  which  only 
Science  and  Arts  are  taught ;  afterwards  the  local 
medical  schools  have  seen  the  necessity  of  coming  m 
and  forming  part  of  the  college.  In  Birmingham  and 
Leeds  this  has  been  the  case.  Therefore  I  should  not 
be  without  hope  that  if  the  difficult  and  thorny  ques- 
tion of  medical  schools  was  not  approached  to  begin 
with  they  would  very  soon,  or  after  a  while  come  in. 
Then  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
time  the  important  technical  subjects  to  which  we 
may  give  another  name — that  of  Applied  Science — 
including  commercial  instruction,  all  coming  in  under 
the  definition  of  technical  instruction  in  the  Technical 
Acts,  should  form  a  part  of  a  University  founded  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  the  interest  shown  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  Ihe  necessity  for  higher 
education  in  this  particular  department  is  enough  to 
satisfy  everybody  that  no  University  now — no  new 
University  certainly — could  properly  do  the  work 
which  it  has  to  do  in  the  future  unless  these  subjects 
were  properly  represented. 

17,869.  I  think  in  Germany  where  technical  edu- 
cation is  in  a  very  advanced  state  it  is  kept  separate. 
It  is  not  taught  by  the  University,  is  it  ? — That  is  the 
case,  but  those  who  know  Germany  well  are  very 
doubtful  whether  that  severance  of  the  University  and 
the  polytechnic  is  a  wise  step.  The  fact  is  that  now 
an  enormous  number  of  polytechnics  exist  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who 
are  best  able  to  judge  (mauy  of  my  friends  who  are 
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^      scientific  men  in  Germany  have  often  talked  to  me 
FJtS  &Ci'     nbout  it) ,  it  would  have  been  better  if,  instead  of 
MP.    '     having  a  dual  system,  they  had  arranged  a  system 

  such  as  we  have  now  existing,  or  coming  to  the  front 

|6  Dec.  1892.    in  England,  where,  side  by  side  with  pure  science,  the 
 "      teaching  of  Applied  Science  exists.  • 

17.870.  It  would  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping which  we  are  told  now  does  take  place? — -Yes, 
and  there  is  the  danger  also  that  in  this  purely  tech- 
nical school  the  high  development  of  science  is  some- 
what lost  sight  of,  and  I  think  the  co-ordination  of 
Pure  Science  with  Applied  Science  is  a  very  healthy 
and  important  matter;  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  technical  subjects  such  as  Engineering,  Agriculture, 
Applied  Chemistry,  and  even  Music ;  though  I  do 
not  know  that  that  might  be  called  a  technical  subject. 

17.871.  Would  you  treat  Music  differently  from 
other  Arts  such  as  Painting  and  Sculpture  ? — 1  have 
not  gone  into  the  system  of  Art  education,  because  I 
really  rlo  not  understand  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  probably  to  put  Music  together  with  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  so  on.  At  present  we  might  leave  out 
Music.  It  has  now  been  generally  admitted  at  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  at  all  the  Uni- 
versity Colleges,  that  these  subjects  are  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  system,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  higher  teaching  in 
Applied  Science  (I  prefer  that  term  rather  than 
"  technical  education ")  is  at  present  given  in  the 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  this  Institution  should, 
I  think,  in  due  time  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
University ;  and  possibly  also  the  Finsbury  Technical 
College  which,  although  on  a  somewhat  iower  scale, 
educates  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  branch,  and 
covers  very  much  the  same  sort  of  ground  as  the  Central 
Institute  in  Exhibition  Road. 

17.872.  Would  you  give  a  Faculty  for  any  of  these 
things.  We  have  been  asked  to  give  a  Faculty  for 
Applied  Science  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17.873.  And  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

17.874.  A  degree  separate  from  the  ordiuary  science 
degree? — I  would  give  a  degree.  I  would  include  of 
course  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  part  as  well. 

17.875.  You  would  give  a  degree  in  engineering, 
for  instance  ? — Yes,  I  would  give  a  degree  in  Honours 
in  Engineering.  I  would  make  a  man  pass  by  a 
certain  avenue  in  science  instruction  and  pass  a  degree 
in  pure  science.  Then  I  would  permit  him  to  take  a 
special  degree  in  honours. 

17.876.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  Such  as  a  bachelorship 
and  a  doctorate  r — Yes.  Then  I  would  say  this, 
although  I  cannot  speak  so  strongly  on  the  subject  as 
others  probably  might,  I  feel  that  in  a  University  to 
be  established  in  England  and  in  the  metropolis  the 
question  of  commercial  education  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  Vienna,  Hamburg,  and  other  places  on 
the  continent,  important  commercial  schools  exist  and 
I  think  they  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  University 
curriculum  ;  that  is  1o  say,  that  there  ought  to  be 
means  of  giving  instruction  in  those  subjects  in  which 
we  feel  the  want  now. 

17.877.  (Chairman?)  Leading  up  to  a  degree? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  very  fortunate  if  that  in- 
struction could  be  given  in  the  City,  for  instance  at 
the  Gresham  College,  to  represent  the  commercial 
centre. 

17.878.  Would  you  absorb  the  Finsbury  Technical 
College,  and  the  Central  Institution,  and  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  same  way  that  you  propose  to  absorb 
King's  College,  University  College,  and  others? — I 
would  absorb  certainly  the  Central  Institution.  I  do 
not  know  about  it  being  extended  to  a  great  many 
other  places,  but  I  would  certainly  absorb  the  Central 
Institution,  and  possibly  also  the  Finsbury  one. 

17.879.  I  suppose  it  would  be  done  by  appointing 
the  present  instructors  in  the  way  you  have  spoken 
about  the  other  institutions  ? — Yes.  Then  might  I 
say  words  regarding  my  general  views  with  reference 
to  the  University? 


17.880.  Yes? — I  think  at  the  present  day  a  new 
University  must  be  made  popular.  It  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people,  and  it  must  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  that  the  people  require.  The  question  is: 
How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  Not,  certainly,  by 
degrading  either  the  instruction  given  or  the  exami- 
nations of  the  University.  Certainly  not.  But  by 
placing  it  as  the  highest  rung  of  the  educational 
ladder  to  be  made  capable  of  beiug  reached  from  the 
lowest.  For  this  purpose  the  classes  must  be  open 
and  available  for  all  who  are  fit  to  benefit  from 
them.  I  would  not  restrict  the  attending  of  the 
classes  or  of  the  laboratories  to  those  who  are  going 
in  for  a  degree,  but  I  would  allow  anyone  to  come 
on  showing  that  they  could  benefit  from  the  in- 
struction given.  This  opening  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity downwards  must  be  dene,  of  course,  chiefly 
by  exhibitions  and  scholarships  from  the  secondary 
and  technical  schools,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  in 
some  sense  assisting  the  spreading  of  the  work  of 
institutions  such  as  University  extension  classes, 
by  appointing  delegates  to  these  classes,  and  thus 
making  them  in  some  sense  part  of  the  University 
work. 

17.881.  Do  you  care  to  go  into  details  of  how  the 
Teaching  University  is  to  take  up  the  duties  at  present 
carried  on  by  the  University  extension  classes  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  to 
go  into  it  in  detail,  but  I  should  think  that  by  appointing 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  most  active  on  the 
Board  of  the  University  Extension  movement  in 
London  on  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  connexion  might  be  made  between  the 
University  and  these  classes. 

17.882.  Do  you  think  the  University  might  under- 
take the  work  itself? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  or  some  sub- 
committee of  the  University. 

17.883.  You  say  the  principle  of  the  existing 
system  of  the  examinations  of  the  present  University 
of  London  must  be  adhered  to.  What  part  do  you 
contemplate  the  present  University  of  London  should 
take  in  this  new  plan,  or  do  you  contemplate  that  it 
should  take  any  part?— 1  am  obliged  to  you  for  ask- 
ing that  question,  because  it  is  one  which  I  parti- 
cularly wish  to  speak  about.  I  consider  that  the 
present  University  of  Loudon  must  be  as  it  were  the 
germ  or  centre  round  which  the  new  University  is 
to  be  formed.  I  conceive  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  for  my  part  I  do  not 
wish  that  it  should  be  got  rid  of  even  if  it  were 
possible,  and  therefore  I  should  think  that  the  present 
system  of  the  University  of  London  examinations 
would  have  to  be  continued.  I  think  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  now  to  attempt  to  go  back  upon  the  path 
which  they  have  so  long  followed,  namely,  of  allow- 
ing all  comers  to  take  part  in  the  examination  for 
Science  and  Arts.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  this  avenue  should  be  open 
still. 

17.884.  You  would  entirely  remodel  the  present 
University  ? — Yes. 

17.885.  You  would  sweep  away  everything  that 
now  is,  and  appoint  your  court  and  your  intermediate 
body  of  professors  by  whatever  name  they  would 
have,  and  take  away  the  power  of  Convocation  to 
veto.  You  would,  in  fact,  entirely  remodel  the 
existing  University  of  London,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  name.  Is  that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  say,  leaviug 
nothing  but  the  name.  The  system  would  remain 
very  much  the  same  as  it  is.  I  would  rather  put  it 
that  a  new  charter  will  have  to  be  made,  and  that  the 
charter  of  the  present  University  of  London  should  be 
renewed  and  modified  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  name,  as  you  say,  should  remain. 

17.886.  And  the  system  of  external  examination  ? 
— Yes,  improved  however  by  the  addition  always  of 
the  University  professors.  With  regard  to  that  I 
might  say  that  only  last  week,  Professor  Huxley,  as 
President  of  this  Association,  and  I  myself  as  Vice- 
President,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  several 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
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f  London  at  the  present,  moment,  met  a  Committee 
f  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  Anstie  is  aware,  and  there  the 
iews  of  the  Association  were  placed  before  the  Vice- 
Jhancellor  of  the  University  by  Professor  Huxley, 
lyself,  Professor  "VVeldon,  and  others,  and  I  think 
may  say  that  we  were  not  only  very  kindly  but  very 
/armly  received,  and  from  the  few  words  that  the 
rice-Chancellor  said  afterwards  I  am  of  opinion 
hat  the  Senate  of  the  University  as  represented  by 
bat  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  alterations  will 
ave  to  be  made,  and  are  not  opposed  to  the  views 
rhich  the  association  brought  before  them. 

17.887.  That  is  the  Senate  ?— Yes. 

17.888.  The  opposition  of  Convocation  will  have  to 
e  got  over  ? — Yes.  The  opposition  of"  Convocation 
rill  only  be  got  over  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  So 
uncli  for  the  University  of  Louden.  I  then  go  on  to 
sk  how  the  difficulties  of  admitting  the  two  sets  of 
tudents  to  the  examinations  are  to  be  met.  One  set 
hould  pass  in  through  the  open  door  and  the  other 
hould  pass  in  through  the  classes  of  the  University. 
)f  course,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  that  can  be 
[one.  I  am  not,  for  my  part,  in  favour  of  giving  two 
:inds  of  degrees,  one  to  one  man  who  comes  in 
hrough  the  open  door  and  the  other  to  the  man  who 
omes  in  through  the  laboratory,  but  1  think  it  might 
le  very  well  either  to  set  alternative  papers  or  (as  in 
ny  opinion  is  better  still)  to  excuse  the  man  who 
:omes  in  with  evidence  of  having  gone  through  a 
ertain  course  and  certain  instruction  in  the  University 
aboratories,  or  under  the  University  professors,  a 
:ertain  portion  of  the  mere  examination. 

17.889.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  think  that  the  collegiate 
ixamination  should  reckon  ? — Something  of  that  kind 
night  be  arranged.  The  great  point  which  I  wish  to 
irge  is  the  comparative  unimportance  of  examination, 
rhe  other  day  a  very  well-known  gentleman,  Pro- 
essor  Mahaffy,  made  a  speech  in  Liverpool  in  which 
le  said  that  some  people  in  London  had  had  the  im- 
>ertinence  to  give  the  name  "  University  "  to  a  mere 
sxamining  board.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  that, 
>ut  I  wish  to  say  that  I  for  my  part  think  that  after 
ill  the  examination  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  work 
»£  a  true  University.  The  teaching  is  the  main  im- 
>ortant  end,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  now 
his  movement  has  occurred  to  obtain  a  real  teaching 
University  in  London  worthy  of  the  nation,  there  is  an 
importunity  of  doing  it  which  may  not  occur  again  in 
>ur  time. 

17.890.  {Chairman.)  In  fact,  it  is  only  from  what 
las  already  been  done  and  the  wish  not  to  disturb  it 
,hat  you  are  willing  that  the  London  University 
should  continue  its  system  to  examine  all  comers. 
5Tou  do  not  approve  of  it  in  principle  ? — I  will  not 
mite  say  that.  I  think  the  University  of  London  has 
lone  very  great  and  good  work,  and  although  these 
legrees  are  obtained  sometimes  by  persons  who  cram 
lp  too  much,  yet  Ibelieve  that  it  has  not  on  the 
yhole  been  a  great  benefit.  I  believe  it  has  been 
i  great  benefit  to  the  country  to  have  had  these  exa- 
ninations.  Supposing  a  man  crams  up  a  book,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  highest  form  of  obtaining  knowledge, 
Dut  it  is  one  form,  and  I  do  not  think  one  ought 
altogether  to  object  to  the  system.  A  great  many 
persons  take  advantage  of  these  classes.  I  suppose 
svery  examination  is  crammed  up  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  know  I  crammed  myself  up  when  I  passed  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  examination  when  I  was  quite  a 
young  man,  and  I  believe  it  did  me  much  good. 

17.891.  It  shows  a  certain  amount  of  power  of 
mind  to  be  able  to  cram  up  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  does. 
Then  there  is  a  point  with  regard  to  the  instruction 
for  women  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon. 
Of  course  the  University  of  London  has  admitted 
women  to  its  examinations,  and  the  teaching  Univer- 
sity will  have  to  admit  women  or  make  provision  at 
any  rate  for  the  higher  teaching  of  women.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  existing 
in  London  at  present  a  very  excellent  college  for 
women,  Bedford  College,  where  tuition  of  a  high 
character  is  given  them  both  in  Arts  and  Science. 


They  have  good  laboratories,  and  it  is  a  very  well  Sir 
appointed  place.    I  understand  that  Bedford  College  J^f^°scoe' 
should  such  a  condition  come  about,  have  expressed      •  ir'jfi0'' 
their  willingness  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
University.  16  Drc.  1892. 

17.892.  They  are  rather  anxious  not  to  be  too  much  

absorbed  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  far  they  wish  to  be 
absorbed. 

17.893.  I  think  they  said  they  would  like  to  keep 
their  own  laboratories  to  themselves.  However,  that 
is  a  detail  ? — I  only  wish  to  express  the  opinion  I 
hold  very  strongly,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
women. 

17.894.  Women  would  have  to  be  kept  a  little  apart 
from  men,  would  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  That 
is  a  matter  which  some  people  answer  in  one  way  and 
some  in  another. 

17.895.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Is  Bedford  College 
adequately  equipped? — Yes,sI  think  so.  It  would  re- 
quire to  be  enlarged,  no  doubt,  but  I  believe  the 
number  of  women  going  up  for  degrees  from  this 
College  is  equal  to,  if  not  more,  than  the  number  of 
men  going  up  both  from  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College.  In  fact,  from  King's  College  nobody 
goes  up  for  London  University  degrees. 

17.896.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  For  academic  degrees  ? — 
Yes.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  other  college  for 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Holloway 
College,  which  possibly  also,  in  time,  might  see  fit  to 
come  into  the  University. 

17.897.  {Professor  Sidgwiek.)  But  do  you  think 
that  could  ever  be  used  for  lectures  ?  It  would  not 
be  really  in  the  University  of  London,  would  it  ? — 1 
suppose  it  is  not  in  the  metropolitan  area,  but  it  is 
close  by. 

17.898.  Then  the  students  would  not  be  able  to  use 
the  advantages  of  London  University  to  any  degree  ? 
— But  they  have  the  advantages  there  themselves. 
They  have  everything  within  their  own  place. 

17.899.  {Chairman.)  You  have  always  taken  rather 
a  leading  part  against  the  Gresham  scheme.  You 
opposed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

17.900.  And  a  good  deal  on  the  ground  you  have 
alluded  to  here,  the  inclusion  of  King's  College  ? — 
That  was  one  ground ;  but  I  think  a  ground  of  my 
objection,  still  further,  was  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Medical  Schools  were  far  too  largely  re- 
presented. It  was  proposed  to  take  in  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Medical  Schools,  many  of  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  not  on  a  University  scale. 

17.901.  You  opposed  it  on  general  grounds,  on  these 
grounds  amongst  others  ? — Yes. 

17.902.  Also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on 
behalf  of  Victoria  University  ? — Yes. 

17.903.  You  took  part  in  that? — Yes,  I  agreed 
with  them  in  their  opposition.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  opposition  now  on  the  part  of 
Victoria  LTniversity  to  the  establishment  of  a  large 
teaching  University  on  broad  lines. 

17.904.  Some  time  ago  you  took  rather  a  leading 
part  in  the  establishment  of  Victoria  University  ? — I 
did. 

17.905.  And  that  is  rather  on  the  principle  of 
separate  colleges  ?  —  That  is  on  the  principle  of 
federated  colleges.  But,  in  my  opinion,  whilst  it 
may  be  very  useful  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
separate  colleges  exist  in  different  towns,  it  is  quite 
another  thing  in  the  metropolis  where  the  different 
colleges  are  competing  against  one  another ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  precedent  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Victoria  University  on  those  lines  is  one  to  be  followed 
in  the  metropolis. 

17.906.  What  would  be  the  difference  ?— The 
difference  would  be  that  instead  of  having  three 
separate  colleges,  each  under  their  own  government, 
united  only  by  the  tie  of  a  common  examination  in 
London,  we  should  have  one  University  system  of 
teaching. 

17.907.  What  is  the  difference  of  circumstances 
between  the  two — the  uniting  of  the  colleges  in  the 
north  of  England  and  the  uniting  of  King's  College 
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Sir  iiad  University  College,  and  any  others  which  might  be 
H.  Roscoe,     found  desirable,  and  let  them  keep  their  autonomy, 
JM  ]Pe''     forming  a  University,  and  letting  them  appoint  their 
professors  ? — The  difference  seems  to  me  to  be  this, 
16  Dec.  1892.    that  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  the  people 
  want  different  things.    Liverpool  expands  iu  one  direc- 
tion, Manchester  in  another,  and  Leeds  in  a  third 
direction.    We  have  certain  common  interests,  but 
not  all  our  interests  are  in  common.    Whilst  in  London 
the  interests  are  so  nearly  all  alike  that  a  common 
centre  of  government  seems  to  me  a  necessity. 

17.908.  And  the  distance  apart  would  be  an  ob- 
jection ? — Yes. 

17.909.  As  far  as  the  principle  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity is  concerned  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  King's  College  being  affiliated  as  it  now 
3tands  ? — I  believe  not. 

17.910.  You  would  not  object  to  that,  would  you  ? 
— I  object  to  State  money  being  given  to  denomina- 
tional institutions  of  any  kind. 

17.911.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  With  regard  to  the 
main  purport,  of  this  memorial,  it  is  in  favour  of  a 
due  provision  being  made  for  higher  education  and 
original  research.  I  suppose  every  one  interested  in 
higher  education  would  be  ready  to  sign  that  proposi- 
tion ? — I  fancy  so. 

17.912.  I  think,  for  instance,  there  are  two  signa- 
tures from  our  University.  I  never  heard  of  this, 
but  I  should  have  thought  every  one  would  sign  it  ? 
— We  thought  you  represented  Glasgow  University 
on  the  Commission,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  we  should  ask  you. 

17.913.  The  really  important  point  is  this  :  I  want  to 
ask  you  what  is  exactly  meant  by  the  higher  education 
and  original  research.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
no  intention  in  supporting  this  particular  proposition 
to  suggest  that  the  higher  research  should  be  sepa- 
rated for  the  ordinary  teaching  ? — I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  anything  of  the  kind. 

17.914.  Then  it  comes  to  a  question  of  what 
exactly  you  mean  by  making  apparently  a  distinction 
between  higher  education  and  original  research.  1 
understood  from  your  answers  that  you  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  misfortune  if  the  work  of  higher 
research  was  conducted  by  one  set  of  professors  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  ordinary  teaching  for 
degrees  ? — I  should  do  so. 

17.915.  It  has  an  injurious  effect,  I  believe,  upon 
teaching,  and  even  upon  research  itself,  to  put  the 
work  of  original  research  into  the  hands  of  a  special 
class? — That  is  my  opinion. 

17.916.  Of  course  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
original  researchers  are  good  teachers  ? — No. 

17.917.  Of  course,  we  all  have  examples  of  that 
before  us  ;  but  everybody  feels  that  even  in  the  case 
where  the  researcher  is  not  a  good  teacher,  the  stu- 
dents at  large  are  stimulated  by  belonging  to  a  school 
in  which  they  know  that  some  of  the  first  work  in 
the  kingdom  in  their  particular  department  is  being 
carried  on  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I  meant. 

17.918.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  most 
undesirable  to  create  any  divorce  between  the  teaching 
man  and  the  man  of  research  ? — Yes. 

17.919.  Now,  applying  this  to  cases  like  the  Lon- 
don University,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  pro- 
pose entirely  to  combine  the  two.  Your  scheme 
contemplates  the  continuance  of  the  ordinary  teach- 
ing for  degrees  at  a  number  of  centres  in  the  various 
colleges.  It  contemplates  also,  I  understand,  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  a  higher  class  who 
should  mainly  occupy  themselves  with  research  at 
particular  centres  ? — Not  mainly  occupied  themselves 
with  research — in  Avhose  hands  the  higher  teaching 
should  be  placed. 

17.920.  With  regard  to  science  you  said  the  only 
thing  would  be  to  centralise  the  higher  teaching  of 
science  in  the  Royal  Colleges  ?— Yes,  that  is  my 
suggestion. 

17.921.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  thought  you  said 
you  would  divide  them  ? — I  should  have  said  that — to 
divide  them  between  the  Royal  College  and  Uni- 


versity Colleges  because  I  do  not  wish  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

17.922.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Then  that  would 
deprive  the  other  colleges  which  might  form  part  of 
the  University  of  having  the  same  means  of  conduct- 
ing the  higher  teaching.  You  would  take  it  away  from 
King's  College? — I  do  not  think  they  have  it.  It  is 
not  there. 

17.923.  You  would  prevent  them  ? — Yes.  I  think 
the  very  object  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  prevent  the 
over  lapping  of  these  studies,  and  to  only  require  the 
higher  studies  which  cannot  be  remunerative,  which 
require  a  great  expenditure  both  of  time,  labour,  and 
money,  and  instead  of  having  them  half  done  in 
several  institutions,  I  would  have  them  well  done  in 
one.    That  is  my  point. 

17.924.  Then  how  could  you  altogether  combine 
your  ideal,  which  is  that  the  higher  research  man 
should  also  be  teaching  the  elementary  subject  ?  If 
the  elementary  part  of  the  subject  is  to  be  conducted 
at  four  or  five  different  places,  and  you  have  only  one 
research  man,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? — I  must 
ask  you  not  to  put  words  into  my  mouth.  I  did  not 
use  the  words  "  higher  research  man."  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  say  that  everybody  can  carry  on  research 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I  wish  particularly  to  say 
that  there  shall  be  no  divorce  between  research  and 
higher  education,  but  that  the  highest  form  of  teach- 
ing should  be  given  in  one  particular  place.  I  would 
not  prevent  the  man  who  was  teaching  elementary 
subjects  from  carrying  on  investigations. 

17.925.  It  would  gravitate,  and  you  would  desire 
the  University  to  make  it  gravitate? — Y"es. 

17.926.  But  you  would  not  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  one  kind  of  professor  and  another  ? — 
No ;  I  would  not. 

17.927.  With  regard  to  the  interesting  facts  you 
quoted  about  foreign  countries.  Would  it  not  be  desir- 
able to  have  put  before  the  Commission  at  the  present 
moment,  a  statement  showing  what  foreign  countries 
do  for  higher  education,  and  especially  for  scientific 
education.  Would  not  your  association  be  a  very 
proper  body  to  get  up  the  exact  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject ? — That  is  a  very  large  order  as  they  say.  I  mean 
it  is  a  very  serious  question.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well 
known.  For  instance,  Lord  Playfair  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  German  Universities  as  lam.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  what  has  been  done.  If  our 
association  could  assist  the  Commission  in  that  way, 
we  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

17.928.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Was  there  not  a  return 
made  to  the  Scotch  Commission  upon  the  steps  taken 
in  the  German  Universities  ?  —  Yes  ;  in  the  former 
Scotch  Commission,  but  that  is  a  good  many  years 
ago.  You  will  find  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  state 
of  the  higher  education  on  the  Continent  in  the  reports 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  of 
which  I  was  a  member. 

17.929.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  You  have  spoken 
about  technical  and  commercial  education,  and  you 
have  said  that  they  should  be  under  the  wing  of  the 
University.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  commer- 
cial education  ?  What  would  you  include  under  it  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  really  give  a  distinct 
answer  to  that,  because  I  do  not  quite  know  myself 
what  is  included  iu  the  subject.  But  no  doubt  there 
are  a  good  many  matters  of  very  great  importance, 
that  our  commercial  classes  ought  to  know,  and  that 
they  do  not  know.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  great 
number  of  foreigners  Germans,  and  others,  come  over 
and  take  high  posts  in  commercial  houses  and  obtain 
a  command  over  commercial  matters  which  English- 
men seem  to  have  a  difficulty  in  doing.  I  believe 
that  that  is  to  a  very  great  extent  due  to  their  more 
scientific  mode  of  teaching  the  subjects  abroad  than 
we  have  at  the  present  moment  in  England. 

17.930.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Would  not  the  pro- 
gramme of  such  a  college  as  the  large  commercial 
college  at  Stuttgart  give  the  information  ? — Yes.  1 
referred  to  the  ones  at  Vienna  or  Hamburg. 
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17.931.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  I  suppose  you  would 
mean  this  :  modern  languages,  a  certain  amount  of 
mathematics,  and  science  ?  —  Yes  ;  commercial  geo- 
graphy, hook-keeping,  shorthand,  modern  languages, 
and,  I  suppose,  banking,  and  questions  of  that  kind. 

17.932.  With  regard  to  all  these  subjects,  I  sup- 
pose if  there  was  to  be  a  degree  such  as  is  suggested 
you  would  not  suggest  that  that  should  be  on  a  lower 
intellectual  standpoint  than  other  degrees.  When 
vou  say  commercial  geography,  that  is  a  very  poor 
article,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  the  degree  ought  not  to  be 
lowered  in  any  one  department  at  all. 

17.933.  In  defining  technical  education,  I  think 
you  said  that  under  the  Act  the  only  things  really 
excluded  are  classical  languages  ? — Yes. 

17.934.  Do  not  you  think  you  might  include  them  ? 
— I  think  they  might  have  been  included. 

17.935.  So  "that  practically  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at  very  much  is  to  extend  the  definition  of  technical 
education  so  as  to  embrace  everything  or  nearly 
everything  which  we  regard  as  teachable  by  a  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

17.936.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  University.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  quite  go  the  length  of  the  association  in  desiring 
that  the  colleges  shoidd  be  obliterated  as  separate 
institutions — say  King's  College  and  University 
College  ? — I  do  go  this  far,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  the  government  of  all  the  colleges 
under  one  common  body.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  the 
pulling  the  buildings  down,  but  I  think  the  business 
and  the  work  of  the  colleges  would  be  better  carried 
on  if  they  were  merged  in  one  Governing  Body  than 
now  as  at  present  existing. 

17.937.  You  would  leave  all  their  professors,  all 
their  teaching  apparatus,  and  the  teaching  work  that 
they  do,  but  practically  what  would  disappear  would 
be  the  governing  bodies  ? — Yes. 

17.938.  Might  it  not  be  a  solution  of  the  question 
if  the  governing  bodies  were  allowed  a  certain  time 
during  which  they  might  gradually  disappear  ?— If 
that  were  thought  desirable,  distinctly  so. 

17.939.  Let  them  have  an  easy  death  ? — Yes,  an 
easy  death. 

17.940.  And  that  it  might  be  arranged  that  the 
existing  governing  body  might  be  represented  upon 
the  Senate  for  a  certain  number  of  years  or  for  life  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  that  then  their  place  might  be 
taken  by  nominees  appointed  in  another  way  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  how  the  operation  can  be  anything 
but  a  sudden  death,  because  you  have  to  remember  the 
funds  ;  how  would  you  hand  over  funds  by  degrees. 

17.941.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  funds  should 
be  handed  over.  Take  King's  College,  for  instance. 
What  I  meant  was  that  they  should  hand  over  their 
funds,  and  that  the  governing  bodies  should  not  govern 
absolutely  any  longer,  but  should  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  send  a  certain  number  of  representatives  to 
the  Senate  ? — That  is  my  proposition. 

17.942.  And  thus  in  course  of  time,  those  special 
governing  bodies  should  disappear.  You  would  not 
keep  up  permanently  a  governing  body  if  they  had  no 
rights  over  their  college  ? — I  do  not  see  what  a 
Governing  Body  of  King's  College  would  have  to  do 
if  all  the  buildings  and  all  the  funds  of  the  institution 
were  handed  over  to  the  University  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  governors  were  on  the  Governing 
Body  of  tho  University. 

17.943.  But  if  the  Governing  Bodies  of  these 
institutions  cease  to  exist,  the  representatives  they 
send  would  also  cease  to  exist  ? — They  would  be 
personal  representatives  and  not  representatives  of  the 
college. 

17.944.  Then  after  the  first  representation  they 
should  have  no  more  representation  on  the  Senate  in 
all  future  time  ? — Yes. 

17.945.  With  regard  to  the  very  important  point 
about  concentrating  all  the  scientific  part  of  the 
medical  course  in  the  first  year.  To  a  very  large 
extent  is  it  not  the  case  that  that  first  year  is  very  often 
combined  with  a  second  year,  and  that  it  is  impossible 


to  take  all  those  four  subjects  in  one  year  ? — I  do  not  sir 
think  it  is  now  that  the  new  regulations  of  the  General      H.  Roscoe, 
Medical  Council  as  to  the  curriculum  have  come  into    F.R.S.,  Sfc, 
play.    Nobody  can  take  a  medical  degree  under  five  M.P. 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  time  enough  then  left    J6  Dec  lg92 
for  the  professional  studies  after  the  first  year.   '  " 

17.946.  You  include  physiology  ? — Yes. 

17.947.  Has  the  whole  of  the  physiology  required 
in  the  degree  to  be  got  into  the  first  year  ? — 1  should 
think  so.  Possibly  there  might  be  special  classes  that 
might  come  in  the  second  year.  But  Professor  San- 
derson will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  that  is  possible 
or  not.  My  opinion  would  be  that  the  first  course  in 
physiology  might  be  given  in  the  first  year,  and  if  any 
more  special  course  was  necessary  that  might  be 
given  afterwards. 

17.948.  Would  you  treat  anatomy  as  a  clinical 
subject  ? — Yes. 

17.949.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  students  at 
present  take  anatomy  in  their  first  year  ? — Yes. 

17.950.  With  regard  to  the  degrees  in  applied 
science,  you  would  not  hold,  I  suppose,  to  having  a 
special  engineering  degree,  would  you  ?  If  there  was 
a  degree  in  Science  would  you  not  consider  that 
sufficient  with  a  special  certificate  in  engineering  ? — 
Yes,  that  might  be.  That  might  be  better.  People 
like  to  have  a  degree  of  their  own,  but  I  am  rather 
against  multiplying  the  avenues  to  degrees  too  much. 

17.951.  Then  as  to  the  London  University  main- 
taining a  double  system  of  examination  ;  I  think  the 
system  you  preferred  was  this  :  we  will  say  there  are 
as  at  present,  three  examinations  for  the  London 
University  degree.  You  would  say  that  the  student 
who  produced  evidence  of  having  attended  at  a 
recognised  number  of  classes  at  the  University  of 
London  should  be  excused  the  first  examination ; 
that  a  certain  number  more  would  excuse  him  from 
the  second  examination  ;  and  that,  the  third  examina- 
tion should  be  the  same  for  all  ? — Yes,  something  of 
that  sort. 

17.952.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  There  is  a  point  that  you  re- 
ferred to  that  I  should  like  to  develope  a  little  further. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  of  opinion  that 
the  new  University  or  the  reconstituted  University 
should  continue  the  system  of  external  examination  ? 
— You  mean  together  with  the  professor  there  should 
be  an  external  examiner  ? 

17.953.  No;  that  they  should  examine  external 
students  ? — Yes. 

17.954.  That  was  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

17.955.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  system  of  teaching  authorised  by  Uni- 
versity authorities,  for  which,  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed,  the  University  makes  itself  responsible, 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  best  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  quite  caught  your  question. 

17.956.  That  the  system  of  teaching  which  is 
authorised  by  the  University,  for  which  the  Univer- 
sity makes  itself  responsible,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  best  form  of  teaching  of  the  day  ? — I  presume 
that  is  the  object  of  the  University. 

17.957.  And,  therefore,  1  suppose  you  would  agree 
that  any  system  for  testing  the  knowledge  required 
otherwise  than  through  its  teaching  might  very 
properiy  be  moulded  upon  the  course  followed  by  its 
teaching  ? — I  think  so. 

17.958.  And  that  it  would  be  no  disadvantage,  but 
positive  advantage  to  the  external  student  that  his 
course  of  teaching  or  private  training  should  be 
laid  down  for  him  by  the  best  teaching  authorities  ? — 
Certainly. 

17.959.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  willing  to 
admit  as  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  although 
the  teaching  given  by  the  University  might  be  the 
best,  yet  there  were  other  forms  of  teaching  which 
ought  to  be  recognised  ? — I  think  so  too. 

17.960.  In  fact  though  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
never  failed  in  anything  they  undertook,  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  their  students  do 
in  effect  resort  to  teaching,  which  is  not  in  any  sense 
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„  p  ,         resorted  to  by  the  Universities  ? — That,  of  course,  is 

F.R.S.,  #-c,     weU  known. 

M.P.  17,961.  And  that,  of  course,  is  a  thing  which  can- 

not be  avoided  ? — It  cannot  be  avoided. 
16  Dec.  1692.       17,962.  It   must    be   accepted   as    a  fact  to  be 

~  reckoped  with  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  the  difference  betweeD 

the  students  who  have  gone  through  the  course  is  a» 
great  as  the  difference  between  one  end  of  the  scale 
of  the  University  Students  and  the  external  ones. 

17.963.  So,  though  you  would  not  think  it  a  right 
and  beneficial  thing  for  the  external  student  that  his 
course  should  he  regulated  by  the  University  course, 
yet  you  think  it  also  a  reasonable  thing  that,  follow- 
ing the  University  course,  he  should  have  it  regulated 
by  that  authority  ? — Yes. 

17.964.  And  you  see  no  difficulty  in  carrying  that 
out  ? — I  will  not  say  I  see  no  difficulty,  but  I  will  not 
say  that  the  difficulties  are  insuperable. 

17.965.  Could  you  suggest  anv  other  body  more 
competent  than  a  University  body  to  carry  on  that 
sort  of  inquiry  into  a  man's  attainment  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

1 7.966.  Now  one  word  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  the  University  to  what  may  be  called  outside  insti- 
tutions or  bodies.  You  suggested,  I  think,  that  they 
might]  nominate  University  teachers  in  those  institu- 
tions whose  students,  I  suppose,  would  bear  some 
relation  to  the  University.  Would  not  that  create 
some  difficulty  if  the  University  were  to  appoint  Uni- 
versity teachers  which  were  not  in  fact  incorporated 
with  itself  nor  under  its  direction  ? — I  think  these 
institutions  misfit  be  very  glad  to  welcome  the  assis- 
tance and  aid  of  the  University  in  the  sense  that  the 
University  would  have  the  appointment  of  a  certain 
number  of  their  professors  or  teachers  either  of  the 
first  rank  or  the  second  rank. 

17.967.  Might  I  suggest  this :  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
University  appointing  persons  rather  to  direct  studies, 
and  to  give  advice  to  those  minor  institutions  and  to 
private  students  than  directly  to  take  part  in  teaching. 
Might  it  not  be  more  beneficial  if  they  had  directors 
of  studies  appointed  whose  advice  might  guide  the 
professors  or  teachers  of  the  institutions  ? — That  might 
be  advisable,  but  it  seems  to  me.  that  the  teaching  is 
what  one  wants  to  direct  and  assist. 

17.968.  I  admit  that  the  teaching  is  what  one 
wants  to  direct  and  assist,  but  I  want  to  know  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  want  of  any  organic  relation 
between  these  institutions  and  the  University,  it  might 
not  be  better  for  the  University  rather  to  direct  the 
teaching  from  outside  ? — That  might  be  done  in 
addition  to  the  appointment  of  professors,  I  think, 
but  I  think  each  case  would  require  careful  considera- 
tion on  its  own  merits.  I  do  not  think  we  could  draw 
any  distinct  line  of  method. 

17.969.  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  Professor 
Ramsay  that  you  thought  that  there  should  not  be  too 
great  a  multiplication  of  titles  and  degrees  ? — That  is 
so. 

17.970.  Ycur  view  would  rather  be  that  in  certain 
departments  recognition  should  be  given  rather  in 
the  way  of  honours  than  by  special  titles  ? — Yes, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  special  interests  of  a  man 
likely  to  take  a  degree  of  engineering  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  I  would  not,  for  instance,  insist  upon  their 
knowledge  of  Greek.  I  would  carefully  draw  a 
schedule  which  would  enable  a  man  to  take  a  degree 
without  sacrificing  his  professional  career.  You  will 
find  that  both  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  that  has 
been  done,  and  the  arrangements  whieh  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  those  degrees  would  in 
fact,  I  consider  be  a  favourable  mode. 

17.971.  It  is  not  required  in  the  London  University 
for  the  Science  degree  ? — No. 

17.972.  Now,  one  question  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Regius  Professor.  What  is  the  function  which  you 
desire  that  this  Begius  Professor  should  discharge? — 
My  suggestion  is  that,  whether  now,  or  at  any  rate 
henceforward,  the  most  distinguished  and  the  men 


holding  the  highest  rank  as  the  teachers  of  the  ad- 
vanced subjects  should  be  dignified  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  Regius  Chair. 

17.973.  As  the  holder  of  a  Regius  Chair,  would  you 
give  him  any  power  over  the  other  professors  in 
determining  their  courses  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

17.974.  You  would  not  agree  to  that  view  ? — No,  I 
do  not  like  that. 

17.975.  You  would  not  give  him  any  power  ? — No, 
I  would  only  give  him  distinction. 

17.976.  It  would  make  him,  as  it  were,  the  Dean 
or  leader  of  the  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

17.977.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  It  would  be  very 
useful  to  us  if  you  would  give  us  some  more  precise 
information  than  we  have  had  as  yet  from  witnesses 
as  to  the  essential  advantages  of  a  German  University. 
I  suppose  the  principal  respect  in  which  the  German 
University  is  superior  is,  not  in  its  government,  but 
in  its  organisation  for  instruction  and  research  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  government  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities is  a  very  simple  one,  but  they  are  mainly  dis- 
tinguished from  our  Universities  and  from  the  system 
which  we  have  adopted,  as  you  say,  by  the  organisation 
for  the  higher  teaching  and  research,  and  for  the 
comparatively  small  part  which  the  examinations  play. 

17.978.  Would  you  explain  to  us  what  is  the  nature 
of  what  you  call  an  Institute  in  the  Physical  Sciences, 
and  how  it  works.  I  mean  to  say,  the  relation  of  the 
professor  to  it,  and  the  relation  of  it  to  the  workers  ? — 
I  can  speak  especially  with  respect  to  physical  science 
and  biological  science,  natural  science  I  mean.  In  all 
German  Universities  there  are  special  departments, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  special  Chemical  Institute, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  higher  and 
most  elaborate  teaching  possible,  and  at  the  head  of 
that  institute  stands  the  professor,  who  has  under  him 
some  assistant  professors,  demonstrators,  and  so  forth. 
The  principal  professor  is  responsible  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  Government,  (for  they  are  all 
Government  institutions),  and  he  is  responsible  to  the 
University  for  the  right  conduct  of  his  department 
and  his  institute.  He  is  not  only  the  head  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  laboratory,  which  is,  of  course, 
after  all,  the  most  important ; 'but  he  also  gives  the 
lectures  on  whatever  portions  of  science  he  chooses  to 
select.  All  the  other  portions  of  science  are  covered 
by  lectures  from  the  other  assistant  professors  or 
demonstrators.  That,  I  think,  is  the  general  position 
with  regard  to  the  institute,  and,  as  I  say  there,  we 
find  one  for  chemistry,  one  for  physics,  one  for  phy- 
siology, one  for  botany,  and  so  forth. 

17.979.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the 
existence  of  privat  doccnten? — Yes,  I  do.  I  attach 
very  great  importance  to  that.  I  think  the  German 
University  system  is  one  that  we  might  do  well  to 
copy  more  accurately  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 
The  appointment  of  privat  docenten  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  in  keeping  up  the  standard,  and,  I 
think,  that  might  very  well  be  done  by  the  University 
of  London  by  the  appointments,  as  I  have  said,  of 
Regius  Professors  to  take  the  highest  place  in  this 
department,  those  of  assistant  professors  and  those  of 
the  younger  men,  who  would  play  very  much  the 
same  role  as  that  which  the  privat  docent  does  in 
Germany. 

17.980.  Would  a  Regius  Professor,  in  your  sense, 
be  simply  the  professor  at  the  head  of  an  institute? — 
I  think  the  professor  at  the  head  of  an  institute  should 
be  marked  out  in  some  way  or  distinguished  from  the 
others ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  need  be  confined  to 
that. 

17.981.  I  suppose  a  very  important  point  is,  that 
the  professor  and  his  institute  are  very  independent  in 
their  mode  of  working  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  I  think  the  heads  of  a  department 
ought  very  much  to  be  independent,  and  that  it  is 
from  the  independent  carrying  out  of  peculiar  views 
and  actions  of  the  head  of  the  department  that  ^his 
success  depends.  If  he  were  controlled  by  others,  or 
tied  round  with  red  tape,  I  think  very  little  would 
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come  of  it.  He  must  be  practically  autonomous  in 
his  own  department. 

17.982.  And  it  is  also  essential  that  the  institute 
should  be  partly  an  observatory,  and  partly  a  teach- 
ing institution  ? — Yes. 

17.983.  You  think  the  two  purposes  should  be 
combined  in  one 't — Yes,  they  should  be. 

17.984.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  think  as  to  what 
might  be  called  the  thesis  work  ?  I  mean  the  system 
whereby  a  man  obtains  his  degree  by  specialising  in 
one  subject  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  his  exami- 
national performances 't — I  think  in  Germany  that 
answers  very  well.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  so  com- 
pletely a  specialisation  would  answer  in  England.  In 
Germany  the  students  come  from  a  gymnasium  and 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Realschulen,  and  they  get  a 
much  more  thorough  education,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
men  who  come  from  our  classes  here.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  should  like  nil  the  examinations  of  the 
University  to  be  made  as  general  as  possible,  so  as  to 
include  as  much  as  possible  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men. 

17.985.  You  feel,  no  doubt,  that  the  previous  edu- 
cation of  a  German  University  student  is  on  the 
whole  much  superior  to  the  previous  education  of  an 
English  student  ? — Yes ;  I  do  think  so. 

17.986.  That  observation,  I  suppose,  applies  rather 
to  natural  science  than  to  other  subjects  ? — Possibly 
so.    1  am  not  sure.    I  suppose  it  applies  to  language 
equally  well. 

17.987.  In  what  you  said  about  an  absorption  or 
fusion  of  the  colleges  with  the  University,  do  you 
think  the  purpose  would  be  answered  if  the  Univer- 
sity, having  the  command  of  funds,  were  entrusted 
with  the  negotiation  of  the  necessary  amount  of  fusion 
by  mutual  arrangement  ?  I  mean  to  ask  whether 
you  do  not  think  your  purpose  would  be  answered 
if  we  could  bring  into  existence  a  powerful  central 
body  authorised  to  make  arrangements  for  fusion 
and  provided  with  the  power  which  endowments 
give  ? — Yes ;  it  is  possible  to  organise  a  governing 
body  on  the  permanent  system  at  once,  and  give  them 
the  power  to  absorb  the  colleges.  That,  I  think, 
would  be  a  very  reasonable  and  proper  thing  to  do. 
I  did  not  see  my  way  quite  to  that,  and  1  thought 
that  in  the  meantime,  seeing  that  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  cannot  do  it,  and  seeing  that 
there  is  no  body  at  preseuc  which  can  do  it,  it  would 
be  better  to  constitute  a  statutory  Commission  ad 
hoc  for  the  time  being.  But  if  a  body  could  be  con- 
stituted at  once,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  intermediate 
body  being  formed. 

17.988.  In  either  case  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  serious  difficulty  in  their  making  arrangements 
with  existing  teaching  institutions  ? — No. 

17.989.  Irrespective  of  any  compulsory  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  Act  of  Parliament — by  arrange- 
ment, or  by  negotiation  ? — I  should  not  be  for  com- 
pulsion. I  do  not  think  that  we  should  compel  the 
colleges  to  yield  up  their  autonomy,  i  think  the  only 
way  is  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

17.990.  Eventually  ?— Yes  ;  eventually,  or  at  once, 
if  they  think  fit. 

17.991.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  par- 
tially arrange  with  the  college  for  a  fusion  of  the 
teaching  in  particular  subjects,  for  the  acceptance  we 
will  say,  of  particular  departments  of  teaching  with- 
out accepting  others  ? — That,  perhaps,  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  unsatisfactory 
method  of  proceeding. 

17.992.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it  ? — No  ;  I 
should  not  be  in  favour  of  it.  It  might  be  necessary 
as  a  pis  aller. 

17.993.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  you  said 
that  the  equipment  of  the  Scottish  Universities  and 
the  provincial  colleges,  Liverpool,  Owens  College, 
and  Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  was  in  your  view 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  academic  teaching  now.  I 
understood  you  to  refer  to  those  institutions  as  in- 
stances of  institutions  which  are  on  a  level  with  the 
needs  of  the  times  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 


they  were  on  a  level  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  I  ^  Roscoe 
should  say  that  a  great  deal  had  been  done  there,  and  >g  ^c  ' 

that  there  are  very  splendid  and  well-equipped  labora-  M.P. 
tone's  and  means  of  tuition,  but  they  all  want  more 
than  they  have  got.  16  Dec.  1892. 

17.994.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  equipment  of  " 
University  College  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  generally  what 

has  been  done  there. 

17.995.  Should  you  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  the 
equipment  of  these  other  institutions  ? — Well,  you 
see,  it  is  much  older,  and  now-a-days  a  new  building 
for  scientific  purposes  is  always  to  be  preferred.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  in  University  College  very 
good  buildings,  which,  I  think,  only  want  equipment. 
They  are  badly  rff  as  regards  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

17.996.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Might  I  suggest 
that  University  College  has  suffered  much  more 
severely  from  want  of  funds  than  any  of  the  institu- 
tions which  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  so. 

17.997.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  With  regard  to 
the  amount  of  research  that  has  been  done  at  Univer- 
sity College,  are  you  able  to  compare  that  with  the 
amount  of  research  which  has  been  done  at  these 
other  colleges.  Do  you  think  University  College 
would  make  a  poor  show  as  compared  with  the 
research  which  is  now  being  done  at  other  places  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  University  College 
has  always  had  most  excellent  men,  and  as  a  rule  they 
have  done  most  excellent  work  in  the  past,  as  at 
present.  1  think  University  College  will  bear  com- 
parison with  anything,  including  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

17.998.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  more  funds  for 
University  College  ? — Quite  so.    It  all  comes  to  that. 

17.999.  If  it  obtained  more  funds  it  could  meet 
the  demands  of  the  times  ? — Yes. 

18.000.  Then  comes  the  question  with  regard  to 
your  view  that  funds  are  more  likely  to  be  got  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme  than  for  isolated  institutions. 
Without  disputing  that,  do  you  think  that  that  neces- 
sarily requires,  the  complete  absorption  of  these 
institutions?  Do  you  not  think  that  as  far  as  that 
argument  goes,  a  harmonious  combination  of  them 
presented  to  the  public  as  a  new  departure  in  London 
would  be  as  effective  in  the  way  of  obtaining  resources  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
will  be  arrived  at  unless  you  get  control.  Supposing 
the  University  body  is  re-organised,  and  supposing 
King's  College  and  University  College  remain  pretty 
much  as  they  are,  I  do  not  see  what  you  gain  ;  and  I 
do  not  see  what  power  you  would  have  over  the  teach- 
ing needs  of  these  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  University  is  to  have  any  power  at  all  over  the 
teaching  in  these  places,  it  must  have  supreme  power 
and  supreme  control ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  as  far  as 
funds  are  concerned  if  you  make  a  University  of  which 
the  people  may  well  be  proud,  (as  the  people  in  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Leerts,  are  beginning  to  be 
proud  of  their  institutions,)  you  will  have  a  hold  over 
the  minds  of  the  public  and  the  County  Council 
which  you  otherwise  certainly  will  not  get.  You  may 
set  a  tew  thousands  siren  to  the  electrical  engineering 
place  at  University  College,  or  something  else  at 
King's  College,  but  you  will  not  really  tap  any  large 
sum  of  money  unless  you  go  to  work  and  obtain  a 
really  large  and  great  scheme.    That  is  my  feeling. 

18.001.  With  regard  to  the  denominaticualism  of 
King's  College,  as  I  understand  you,  you  see  no  objec- 
tion to  including  any  part  of  the  staff  of  King's  College 
in  the  new  University,  even  if  the  College  as  a  whole 
remained  outside,  and  declined  to  be  amalgamated.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  particular  Chairs  might  be 
included  ? — That  might  be  done.  I  should  object  to 
any  State  money  going  to  pay  a  professor  at  King's 
College  who  is  obliged  to  take  a  religious  test  before 
he  can  teach  his  chemistry.  If  King's  College  would 
give  the  appointment  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
into  the  hands  of  the  University  authorities  I  should 
see  no  harm  in  aid  being  given  to  such  a  professor  ; 
but  I  would  not  submit  to  the  appointment  of  such  a 
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Sir         professor  by  the  King's  College  authorities,  who  can 
pj{g°S^'     only  choose  a  man  of  one  particular  denomination. 
M.P.    '         18,002.  In  the  organisation  of  Victoria  University 

  in  which,  as  I  understand,  you  took  a  large  share,  a 

16  Dec.  1892.  denominational  college  like  King's  College  would  be 
  admitted  ? — There  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  to  pre- 
vent it,  but  1  do  not  think  that  any  aid  from  the  State 
would  be  given  to  such  an  institution,  and  I  presume 
that  this  University  would  be  a  State-aided  institu- 
tion ;  besides  I  am  arguing  in  favour  of  an  absorption 
of  colleges  into  a  University  for  Loudon.  Whilst  we 
in  the  north  admit  several  colleges  into  a  federation, 
each  preserving  its  autono  my.  In  the  first  case  I 
consider  that  a  denominational  college  could  not 
form  a  part  of  the  University,  whilst  in  the  second  it 
might. 

18.003.  That  is  the  point  of  your  objection  ? — Yes. 

18.004.  You  think  there  would  be  a  strong  objection 
to  State  money  going  to  any  institution  that  was  de- 
nominational ? — Yes. 

18.005.  But  supposing  that  University  appointment 
or  approval  was  required  for  any  of  the  Chairs  of 
King's  College  which  might  be  regarded  as  Univer- 
sity Chairs,  do  you  not  think  that  would  remove  the 
objection.  Suppose  a  University  body  had  power  to 
choose  among  those  professors  ? — Do  you  mean  to 
choose  among  the  professors  of  a  particular  denomi- 
nation ? 

18.006.  To  choose  among  the  King's  College  pro- 
fessors, and  give  the  title  of  University  professor  ? — 
No,  I  object  to  the  University  being  tied  up  to  elect 
a  man  for  a  Chair  of  science  or  anything  else,  who  is 
chosen  not  from  the  whole  body  of  competent  persons, 
but  from  amongst  those  who  happen  to  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  other  Church. 

18.007.  My  suggestion  was  not  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  tied  up  to  do  it,  but  that  it  should  have 
the  power  to  give  the  title  of  University  professor  if 
the  University  thought  it  right  to  do  so  ? — Not  unless 
the  University  Court  or  Governing  Body  has  the 
appointment. 

18.008.  It  would  have  the  appointment  so  far  as 
the  title  and  rank  of  University  professor  would  go  r 
— That  would  not  satisfy  me,  because  the  University 
would  have  no  guarantee  that  the  best  man  had  been 
appointed,  religious  disability  might  have  juevented  it. 

18.009.  Then  I  think  you  spoke  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Bedford  College  and  Queen's  College  ? — 
I  did  not  mention  Queen's  College. 

18.010.  You  would  not  mention  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  much  about  it.  From  what  I  do  know,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  of  University  rank. 

18.011.  You  urge  the  admission  of  Bedford  College 
not  exactly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  adequate  now, 
but  because  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made  ade- 
quate ? — I  suppose  in  many  respects  it  is  adequate 
now.  I  believe  they  send  up  a  large  number  of  gra- 
duates to  the  University  of  London,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  with  a  little  help  I  think  they  would  do  a  great 
deal.  I  think  they  are  on  the  whole  up  to  the 
University  level. 

18.012.  And  it  is  now  adequately  equipped  for  the 
teaching  of  science,  is  it? — Well,  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  there  are  some  good  arrangements 
there  in  the  way  of  laboratories. 

18.013.  Then  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  teach- 
ing to  examination,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
would  desire  two  different  systems  of  examination  to 
be  maintained,  the  one  adapted  for  students  who  were 
taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  teaching  University,  and 
the  other  adapted  for  outside  students  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  would  rather  modify  the  examinations  in 
such  a  way  that  both  sets  of  people  might  obtain  the 
degree.    I  would  not  have  two  degrees. 

18.014.  But  it  would  require,  would  it  not,  in 
some  subjects  at  least  if  not  in  others,  that  the  system 
of  examination  for  outsiders  should  be  constructed  on 
an  entirely  different  plan  ? — Yes,  it  would  require 
considerable  modification. 

18.015.  For  instance,  it  has  been  strongly  repre- 
sented to  us,  both  by  biologists  and  by  the  repre- 


sentatives of  applied  science,  that  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  allow  for  variation  in  the  view  of  the  subject 
and  the  manner  of  teaching  of  individual  teachers 
so  that  the  professor  should  take  a  share  in  the  ex- 
amination of  his  own  students.  Is  that  what  you 
would  suggest? — Quite. 

18.016.  Then  you  would  provide  for  that? — I  cer- 
tainly would. 

18.017.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  final  exami- 
nation no  less  than  to  the  earlier  ones  ? — To  all. 

18.018.  In  fact  one  may  say  that  it  is  often  more 
important  in  the  advanced  part  than  in  the  elementary 
part  ? — 1  think  so. 

18.019.  Then  if  the  arrangement  of  the  examina- 
tions for  the  outside  candidates  was  entrusted  to  the 
professors  of  the  University,  would  there  not  be  a 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  impartiality  of  the 
examination  of  which  the  London  University  is 
justly  proud — at  least  in  some  departments  ? — It  mi"bt 
apply  to  some,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  examinations 
should  not  be  carried  out  altogether  by  the  professors, 
but  that  there  should  be  associated  with  each  pro- 
fessor in  every  subject  an  external  examiner  who  should 
be  chosen  for  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

18.020.  May  I  put  the  difficulty  from  the  point  of 
view  that  naturally  occurs  to  me",  of  course,  only  by 
way  of  illustration.  I  ask  myself  what  would  be  my 
position  as  a  Cambridge  teacher,  having  hitherto 
prepared  for  a  strictly  impartial  examination^  if  I  were 
suddenly  informed  that  the  organisation  of  this  ex- 
amination had  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  I  should  feel  that  my  position 
as  a  teacher  had  been  very  much  impaired  ;  that  I  was 
now  handicapped  as  compared  with  those  who  were 
teaching  at  Oxford.  Does  not  that  seem  to  you  to 
be  a  difficulty  ? — We  have  not  felt  a  difficulty  in  the 
Victoria  examinations.  We  have  our  three  colleges, 
and  we  have  our  three  professors  of  history,  or  classics, 
or  what  it  may  be.  One  only  of  those  is  generally 
placed  upon  the  Board  of  Studies  for  examination 
purposes,  and,  accompanying  him,  is  an  examiner 
appointed  by  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining in  each  of  those  subjects.  We  have  not 
found  any  serious  difficulty.  I  have  not  heard  of  ;>ny 
complaints  at  all. 

18.021.  But,  as  you  were  urging,  in  fact  there  is 
not  much  competition  between  the  different  colleges 
in  the  Victoria  University,  because  each  so  largely 
draws  its  students  from  its  own  town  ? — Yes,  but  they 
have  all  to  pass  the  same  degree  of  examinations. 

18.022.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  teacher  in  Man- 
chester would  not  be  afraid  of  his  student  going 
to  Liverpool  because  of  the  temporary  control 
exercised  by  the  teacher  in  Liverpool  over  the 
examination.  There  would  be  no  alarm  of  that  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  I  was  urging,  if  I  were  preparing 
students  for  an  examination  permanently  controlled 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  should  expect  students 
from  the  country  at  large  to  go  to  Oxford  rather 
than  go  to  Cambridge  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  that 
applies  to  the  particular  case  before  us. 

18.023.  It  seems  to  me  to  create  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  what  you  suggest — that  the  function  of  the 
present  Examining  Board,  which  you  think  should  be 
retained,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity of  London.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the 
required  impartiality  of  the  Examining  Board  would 
be  secured  if  it  were  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  new 
University  ? — I  have  been  an  examiner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London ;  I  have  been  an  examiner  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  I  have  been  an  examiner 
at  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  I  have  been 
an  examiner  at  Owens  College  for  years  ;  but  I  have 
always  set  the  same  sort  of  questions,  and  I  never 
found  there  was  much  partiality  or  impartiality  about 
it.  I  did  not  find  any  difference,  and  I  never  heard 
any  complaint.  I  do  not  know  whether  one  subject 
differed  from  another  in  that  respect.  Of  course,  if 
I  am  examining  in  a  subject,  and  a  professor  hold 
views  which  nobody  else  does,  if  I  examine  on  those 
subjects  I  am  not  fit  to  be  an  examiner.    The  object 
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of  having  an  external  examiner  is  to  take  care  that 
the  professor  does  not  trot  out  his  own  pet  theories. 

18.024.  If  the  open  examination  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  professors  of  one  University  so  far  as  that 
University  took  a  special  line  in  any  subject,  the  ex- 
amination would  favour  too  strongly  that  opinion  ? — 
That  might  possibly  apply  in  the  highest  form  of 
examination,  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  ordinary  degrees,  because  the  exami- 
nations are  more  in  the  subjects  which  everybody 
must  know,  and  everybody  must  admit.  In  the 
higher  examinations  it  would  be  less  in  the  nature  of 
examination  than  thesis. 

13.025.  You  mean  for  the  doctor's  degree? — Yes. 
lHi.026.  (Lord  Play  fair.)   In   your  proposal  for 

absorbing  gradually  but  effectively  the  teaching  col- 
leges of  higher  science  and  learning  in  London,  I 
suppose  you  would  expect  that  the  central  University 
would  have  large  resources  in  order  to  tempt  the  other 
colleges  to  join  it? — Yes. 

18.027.  Would  it  not  require  for  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  a  great  teaching  University  in  London  a  very 
large  sum  even  as  an  initial  sum  to  commence  with  to 
put  the  teaching  appliances  in  order  ? — It  would  re- 
quire a  very  considerable  sum. 

18.028.  Considering  that  some  of  the  foreign  Uni- 
versities, even  in  provincial  towns,  have  40,000/.  or 
50,000/.  a  year,  would  40,000/.  or  50,000/  a  year  be 
sufficient  for  this  great  Metropolis  ? — I  think  not,  but 
I  think  we  might  begin  with  that. 

18.029.  Are  you  aware  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Government 
to  make  a  proposal  of  a  very  moderate  sum  in  order 
to  equip  their  own  laboratories  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  ? — I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  and  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  those  laboratories  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation. 

18.030.  They  are  obliged,  are  they  not,  to  turn 
away  pupils  continually  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
laboratories  without  reference  to  their  equipment  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

18.031.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rumour  is 
right,  that  the  Government  positively  refused  to  give 
even  a  small  sum  this  year  for  their  extension  ? — I 
have  heard  that  that  is  so. 

18.032.  Do  you  not  think  that  something  must  be 
done  to  educate  public  opinion  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  this  question,  and  to  understand  what  a 
large  University  upon  the  full  modern  conception  of 
what  a  new  University  of  this  day  should  be,  there 
must  be  means  of  getting  large  funds,  partly  out  of 
the  State,  partly  out  of  the  County  Council,  and  partly 
out  of  the  great  City  Companies,  in  order  to  equip  the 
University,  and  enable  it  to  be  organised  and  properly 
formed  ? — That  is  my  most  strong  opinion,  and  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  done.    We  only  need  to  look  at 
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what  is  done  by  the  Government  for  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. I  have  already  stated  that  now  the  Scotch 
Universities  get  72,000/.  a  year.  They  get  it  because 
the  Scotch  Members  of  Parliament  all  joined  together 
to  demand  it.  If  public  opinion  in  the  Metropolis 
were  brought  to  the  point  of  its  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment demanding  for  the  Metropolis  that  which  the 
members  for  Scotland  have  obtained  for  themselves, 
the  Government  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment ; 
and  we  should  be  able  to  get  an  equal  sum  of  money 
for  our  five  millions  of  people  here. 

18.033.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  this.  Do  you 
think  the  plan  submitted  to  this  Commission  of  the 
Gresham  University  starting  as  a  degree-giving  Uni- 
versity without  funds  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
grand  system  of  organisation  that  ought  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  great  University  for  London  ? — On  the  con- 
trary I  am  quite  certain  that  it  could  not,  and  the 
evidence  I  have  given  I  think  quite  shows  that  that 
is  my  opinion. 

18.034.  Supposing  thar  the  bodies  interested  in  the 
education  of  London,  such  as  the  City  Companies  and 
the  County  Council,  were  to  give  a  considerable  sum, 
do  you  think  it  could  be  worked  without  a  statutory 
commission  to  make  the  arrangements  by  which 
these  funds  could  be  applied  to  these  different  institu- 
tions ? — I  think  that  is  much  the  best 
has  yet  been  made. 

18.035.  For  example,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
endowment  to  be  settled.  There  is  the  question  of 
how  far  local  management  should  take  place  in  dif- 
ferent colleges,  and  how  far  academic  management 
should  take  place.  All  these  are  things  which  a 
statutory  commission  could  settle  much  better,  could 
it  not,  than  even  a  University  Governing  Body  ?— 
That  is  strongly  my  opinion. 

18.036.  That  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

18.037.  And  it  is  going  on  now  ? — Yes,  it  is  going 
on  at  the  present  moment.  The  Scotch  Commission, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  those  powers. 

18.038.  And  that  is  the  second  statutory  commis- 
sion within  this  century  ? — It  is. 

18.039.  Formed  in  order  to  put  the  Universities 
in  a  proper  condition  from  without  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  form  them  from  within  ? — Yes. 

18.040.  For  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  have 
been  statutory  commissions  appointed  ? — Of  a  similar 
character. 

18.041.  You  said  you  thought  the  University  of 
London  should  be  the  germ.  Were  you  not  rather 
indicating  that  it  should  be  the  nucleus  ? — Yes,  per- 
haps "  nucleus  "  is  the  better  word.  I  will  substitute 
"  nucleus,"  if  you  please.  I  meant  that  the  germ  was 
to  be  fed,  and  to  come  into  altogether  a  different  form 
of  life  from  that  in  which  it  originally  existed. 


suggestion  that 


Sir 
H.  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,  Src, 
M.P. 

16  Bee.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Augustus  D.  Wallek, 

18,042.  (Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment which  you  are  willing  to  make,  and  with  which 
you  have  furnished  me.  Perhaps,  if  I  leave  you  to 
make  your  own  remarks,  it  will  be  the  quickest  way. 
Will  you  kindly  do  so  ? —  I  had  prepared  this  state- 
ment to  limit  the  area  of  my  examination  to  that  of 
which  I  have  special  experience,  viz.,  to  what  in  both 
the  scheme  of  the  Professorial  Association,  and  I 
think  in  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  evidence  has  taken  a 
somewhat  subordinate  place.  That  is,  the  position  of 
the  Medical  Schools.  The  questions  that  I  expect  to 
be  put  to  me  I  shall  answer  chiefly  with  reference  to 
one  subject,  viz.,  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Schools, 
which,  I  imagine,  should  be  considered  to  be  of  im- 
portance as  being  one  of  those  subjects  that  is  Pure 
Science,  as  well  as  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine.  In  these  notes  I  think  I  have 
defined  the  general  position  of  my  opinion  in  this  matter, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Professorial  Association,  and 
o  72200. 


M.D.,  F.R.S.,  examined.  A.  D. 

Waller,  M.D., 

in  consequence  of  my  holding  a  post  as  a  practical  F.R.S. 
teacher  in  a  Medical  School.  The  two  points  that  I 
mentioned  in  these  notes,  upon  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  questions,  are :  (a.)  The  relation  between 
teaching  and  examining ;  (b.)  The  provision  (of  that 
I  take  it  the  Commission  has  received  sufficient  evi- 
dence) necessary  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  by 
original  study.  Then  I  have  formulated  my  own 
personal  objections  to  the  present  Gresham  Charter. 

18.043.  In  the  first  place,  you  wish  to  have  one 
University  for  London  instead  of  two  ? — Yes. 

18.044.  Because  two  Universities  might  lead  to 
confusion  and  undesirable  rivalry.  That  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about.  That  is  your  opinion  inde- 
pendently of  the  enormous  size  of  London  with  its 
five  millions  of  people.  You  think  that  two  Uni- 
versities, even  in  such  a  large  population  as  that, 
would  clash  ? — That  is  so. 

5  H 
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A.  D.  18,045.  What  would  be  the   confusion  ? — In  the 

Waller,  M.D.,  medical  profession,  for  instance,  there  would  be  a  con- 
F.R.S.        fusion  between  the  Gresham  degree  and  the  present 
16  Dec  1892    University  of  London  degree.    It  would  necessarily 
'       '   arise  that  the  degree  given  to  London  graduates  would 
be  known  as  the  London  degree,  in  the  course  of 
time. 

18.046.  You  think  that  there  would  be  rivalry  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  each  one  would  try  to  attract  graduates. 

18.047.  In  which  way  would  the  rivalry  tell,  in 
cheapening  degrees  or  in  over-lapping  ? — There  are  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  might  tell.  There  would 
be,  of  course,  the  attraction  of  graduates  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  possibility  of  the  University  of 
London  starting  as  a  teaching  institution.  I  take  it 
that  the  Commission  has  received  evidence  of  this 
character. 

18.048.  Then  with  regard  to  the  federation  scheme, 
you  object  to  it  because  it  would  leave  intact  an  un- 
desirable form  of  competition  between  constituent 
colleges.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation  in 
preference  to  federation  upon  those  grounds  ? — I  do 
not  commit  myself  to  amalgamation  pure  and  simple. 
I  should  like  to  see  better  co-ordination  of  science 
departments.  The  amalgamation,  I  think,  is  geo- 
graphically impossible. 

18.049.  You  contemplate  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  different  institutions  ? — I  am  speaking  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Medical  Schools  especially  again. 

18.050.  You  must  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
autonomy  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

18.051.  You  talk  of  pure  federation.  You  think 
that  in  that  case  the  central  board  should  have  some 
authority  and  might  have  more  or  less  given  to  it 
under  any  scheme  ? — Yes.  Again  that  sentence  is 
framed  with  special  reference  to  the  representation  of 
the  Medical  Schoools  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

18.052.  Do  you  object  to  medical  representation 
altogether,  or  do  you  think  it  is  too  great  ? — I  think  it 
is  too  large.  I  think  it  would  turn  it  into  a  Medical 
University. 

18.053.  That  is  a  detail.  The  numbers  might  very 
easily  be  reduced  by  joint  representation? — Very 
possibly. 

18.054.  But  as  the  Charter  stands  jou  think  it  is 
too  large  ? — That  is  so. 

18.055.  And  that  it  would  give  the  Royal  Colleges 
too  much  control  over  the  Gresham  University.  But 
if  the  representation  was  entirely  that  of  each  medical 
college  sending  one  member  that  would  not  lead  to  any 
great  power  being  given  to  the  Royal  Colleges,  would 
it  ? — I  think  so  in  this  sense.  I  believe  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  medical  representative  would  be 
virtually  the  representative  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Royal  Colleges. 

18.056.  Merely  because  they  would  be  members  of 
it  ? — All  the  Medical  Schools  are  staffed  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Colleges. 

18.057.  And  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  ? — I  think  so. 

18.058.  You  also  object  to  over-representation  be- 
cause you  think  it  would  tend  to  cheapen  the  degree  ? 
■ — I  think  it  might  possibly  end  in  that.  It  would  tend 
in  that  direction. 

18.059.  You  think  the  absence  of  a  license  to  prac- 
tice places  the  Gresham  in  a  position  of  inferiority  ? 
That  is  rather  a  detail,  is  it  not  ?  Power  might  be 
given  that  a  degree  should  qualify  for  a  license  ? — 
Not  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

18.060.  Do  you  think  the  degree  of  the  University 
that  is  established  ought  to  give  power  to  practise  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that.  The  degrees  of  all  Universities  do 
carry  the  license,"  and  I  do  not  think  the  University 
of  London  should  be  in  a  position  of  unique  in- 
feriority. 

18.061.  Then  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
fessorial representation  on  the  Senate — as  compared 
with  the  administrative  representation,  what  have  you 
to  say  ? — That  is  substantially  the  third  objection. 


18.062.  That  the  Senate  has  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  professors  on  it,  or  members  representative  of  pro- 
fessors ? — Yes. 

18.063.  That  is  rather  a  question  of  detail.  It 
might  be  increased,  might  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

18.064.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  professorial 
representation,  is  there  not  ?  However,  you  think 
that  ought  to  be  increased.  One  of  your  objections  to 
the  Charter  is  that  it  is  not  sufficient  ? — I  am  very 
anxious  that  the  professorial  element  should  have  a 
prominent  share  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the 
University. 

18.065.  Would  you  give  a  dominant  share  r — No, 
not  a  numerical  majority.  I  fancy  about  one-third  of 
the  Senate. 

18.066.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the  Charter 
they  have  one-third  :  16  are  directly  elected  by  the 
Faculties.  That  would  be  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.* 

18.067.  Then  we  come  to  the  unification  of  teaching 
and  examination  ? — I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  that, 
always  with  reference  to  this  particular  subject  of 
physiology,  to  which  my  experience  has  been  re- 
stricted. My  feeling  is,  that  examining  is  really  a 
portion  of  teaching.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  re- 
gard examining  as  a  subordinate  or  secondary  matter. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  in  its  proper  jjlace 
at  the  end  of  the  curriculum,  and  as  guiding  the  cur- 
riculum through  its  course. 

18.068.  You  think  the  teaching  ought  to  lead  up  to 
the  examination — that  the  two  ought  to  be  connected 
together  ? — That  is  so. 

18.069.  And  that  the  teachers  should  have  a  strong 
voice  in  fixing  the  curriculum  of  the  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

18.070.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Gresham  Charter  to 
bring  the  teaching  and  the  examination  more  into 
harmony  ? — That  is  the  respect  in  which  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  the  Faculties  does 
serve  a  good  purpose.  That  part  I  am  thoroughly  in 
favour  of. 

18.071.  You  believe  that  a  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion requires  the  co-existence  and  amalgamation  of 
original  study,  teaching  proper  and  examination,  and 
that  the  new  University  will  be  efficient  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  these  three  elements  are  or  are  not  well 
co-ordinated  from  the  outset  ? — That  is  a  sentence  ex- 
pressing my  belief. 

18.072.  And  the  first  of  these  elements — that  is  ori- 
ginal study — can  only  exercise  its  influence  directly 
at  will,  and  indirectly  through  the  whole  teaching 
body,  by  providing  each  important  branch  of  science 
with  a  central  University  laboratory  or  institute. 
You  attach  great  importance  to  this,  and  consider  that 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  professorial  scheme 
is  that  it  would  give  a  central  University  laboratory  ? 
—  For  each  branch. 

18.073.  I  suppose  with  a  Regius  Professor  or 
teacher  of  superior  rank  to  control  each  department  ? 
— That  is  my  view. 

18.074.  Then  the  second  and  third  elements — that 
is  the  teaching  proper  and  the  examination  —  you 
think  require  unification,  and  a  much  better  provision 
than  exists  at  present.  You  mean  not  under  the 
Gresham  Charter,  but  the  present  state  of  things  ? — 
Yes,  the  present  state  of  things. 

18.075.  You  think  it  requires  a  much  better  pro- 
vision than  exists  at  present  for  the  practical  as 
distinguished  from  the  book-work  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  examinations  ? — Yes. 

18.076.  Then  as  you  tell  us  you  have  considered 
the  matter  especially  with  reference  to  physiology. 
Will  you  tell  us  your  views  about  how  you  think  this 
matter  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  new  University  ? — I 
should  feel  quite  reluctant  to  propose  any  complete 
scheme,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  test  subject  about  which, 


*  Note  by  Witness  subsequently  to  giving  evidence. — In  my  answers 
to  those  questions  (18,061  to  18,066),  I  did  not  realise  that  the  16  Faculty 
members  could  be  considered  equivalent  to  a, professorial  representation 
This  term  implied  in  my  view  Regius  Professors  on  active  service  as  ex- 
offico  members  of  the  Senate,  and  not  simply  Faculty  representatives  or 
Emeritus  Professors 
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as  far  as  I  know,  very  little  has  been  said  in  evidence 
before  this  Commission  ;  I  feel  it  to  be  a  representative 
subject  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pure  science  and  cannot 
exist  without  being  sustained  from  the  purely  scientific 
side  ;  that  it  is  likewise  applied  science,  beinsr  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  therefore,  it 
cannot  disappear  from  the  Medical  Schools ;  it  must 
in  my  view  be  maintained  from  the  centre  by  central 
institutes,  and,  if  I  may  use  a  technical  expression,  at 
the  periphery  of  the  Medical  Schools  themselves  by 
the  local  laboratories.  I  believe  the  unification  that  I 
alluded  to  between  teaching  and  examination,  as  well 
as  a  sort  of  informal  inspection  of  these  local  laborato- 
ries from  head-quarters,  would  be  brought  about  by  a 
systemiof  practical  examinations  held  in  the  laboratories. 
I  believe  that  point  has  already  been  alluded  to  by  a 
previous  witness,  Professor  Carey  Foster.  Hook  upon 
that  from  my  point  of  view  as  a  very  fundamental 
matter,  especially  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
Professor  Carey  Foster  alluded  to  it  with  reference  to 
physics.  I  believe  it  to  be  important  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  which  is  all  important  with  reference 
to  medical  study. 

18.077.  You  would  have  local  practical  examinations 
in  the  different  Medical  Schools,  but  the  scientific 
teaching  would  be  done  by  a  central  authority? — I 
would  not  make  that  distinction  between  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  central  authority,  and  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Medical  Schools.  I  believe  the  central 
scientific  teaching  would  be  the  standard  of  reference, 
and  very  much  improve  the  scientific  teaching  of  the 
Medical  Schools. 

18.078.  But  you  would  have  a  central  authority? 
—  Y  es. 

18.079.  You  would  have  practical  examinations  in 
each  different  college  ?— Acting  as  a  sort  of  inspection 
of  the  college  laboratories  from  head-quarters. 

18.080.  You  say  that  the  Regius  or  University 
examiner  would  act  conjointly  with  the  college, 
Would  you  admit  outsiders,  anybody  who  chose  to 
come  in,  or  would  you  confine  these  local  examinations 
in  the  members  of  the  college  in  which  they  take 
place  ?  Would  each  local  examination  be  confined  to 
its  own  students  ?-— Yes,  I  would  confine  the  practical 
examination  to  its  own  students. 

18.081.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
about  the  examinations  in  physiology  ? — What  1  have 
said  here  is  of  course  in  special  reference  to  physiology, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  very  representative  subject  in  the 
question  of  how  the  University  will  deal  with  its 
science  at  the  same  time  as  its  technical  application. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  written  in  my  notes.  I  have  there  formulated 
shortly  the  opinion  I  have  arrived  at. 

18.082.  Then  with  regard  to  the  University  insti- 
tutes and  professorships ;  college  laboratories  and 
lectureships.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  upon  this 
head? — My  views  are  practically  to  the  effect  that  the 
main  function  of  any  University  is  the  increase  of 
knowledge  by  learning  which  is  antecedent  to  that  by 
teaching,  and  that  as  regards  the  practical  sciences, 
the  experimental  sciences,  taking  physiology  as  my 
instance,  large  institutions  fully  equipped  are  indis- 
pensable, such  as  are  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the 
capitals  of  foreign  countries,  but  even  in  the  secon- 
dary towns  of  both  France  and  Germany,  especially 
Germany. 

18.083.  And  its  original  study  would  be  carried  on 
by  a  man  holding  the  position  of  Regius  Professor  ? — 
Yes. 

18.084.  He  would  conduct  the  higher  class  of 
teaching,  and  also  be  engaged  in  research  on  his  own 
account  ? — Yes. 

18.085.  And  he  would  afford  a  standard  of  refer- 
ence and  source  of  inspiration  to  the  numerous  minor 
professors  in  the  Medical  School  ?— Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  have  used  the  word  "  required  "  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  treat  physiology  as  a 
science  subject  centralised  and  removed  from  the 
Medical  Schools.    I  imagine  there  are  three  stages  of 


practice  in  the  medical  curriculum,  first  the  prelimi-        A.  D. 
nary  work,  viz.  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.    I   Waller,  M.D., 
take  it  that  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  in  naming  p>hysiology  F.R.S. 
for  the  first  year  really  meant  to  designate  what  is    lg  p  1892 

understood  by  biology  as  a  subject  for  the  first  year.   

Physiology  is  a  subject  that  requires  of  course,  more 
than  one  year's  study,  like  anatomy. 

18.086.  How  would  you  divide  physiology  ?  Could 
you  divide  it  into  different  courses  ? — The  ideal  tiling 
I  think  would  be  to  begin  physiology  in  the  second 
year  of  medicine  prepared  for  that  by  the  pre- 
liminary scientific  study,  viz.,  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics,  and  to]  study  physiology  and  anatomy  as  an 
intermediate  medical  subject  for  two  years. 

18.087.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  agree  with 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  about  chemistry,  physics  and 
physiology  ? — Yes.  Substituting  the  word  biology  for 
the  word  physiology. 

18.088.  You  agree  that  this  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  Medical  Schools  ? — I  should  like  to  see  biology 
taken  away  from  the  Medical  Schools,  or  the  Medical 
Schools  permitted  to  teach  it  only  if  they  show 
proof  of  sufficient  laboratories. 

18.089.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  these  minor 
laboratories  would  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
Senate  of  the  University  by  converting  their  lecturers' 
Chairs  into  University  appointments,  and  by  adopting 
the  system  of  local  practical  examinations  supervised 

"  by  University  examiners.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
Imperial  Examining  Board,  and  the  difficulties  arising 
from  a  dual  University  examination,  they  would  be 
rather  great,  would  they  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.090.  And  you  think  that  if  you  were  confronted 
with  the  choice  of  difficulties  between  making  one 
body  perform  two  distinct  functions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  having  two  separate  bodies  which 
might  clash  with  one  another,  and  you  prefer  on 
the  whole  making  the  one  body  perform  the  two 
different  duties  ? — What  I  have  put  down  amounts 
to  that.  There  would  be  an  Imperial  Examining 
Board,  the  present  so-called  University  of  London 
attached  to  the  future  University  of  London,  and 
carrying  out  its  examinations  open  to  all  comers,  as  at 
present. 

18.091.  And  another  board  altogether? — Another 
board  altogether,  formed  from  the  local  teachers  of 
the  University,  granting  a  degree  to  its  own  students. 

18.092.  The  degrees  even  would  have  different 
names ;  one  would  be  Imperial,  and  the  other 
London  ? — That  is  so. 

18.093.  So  that  there  should  be  no  confusion  or 
difficulty  between  them.  You  think  this  would  not 
give  rise  to  the  same  amount  of  confusion  as  degrees 
given  by  two  bodies,  one  of  which  would  be  called 
the  London  degree,  and  the  other  the  Gresham  degree. 
Would  there  not  be  some  confusion  ? — I  think  not. 
The  students  of  the  future  LTniversity  will  be  known 
practically  in  time  as  London  students,  as  the  students 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  if  there  is  another 
University  of  London  there  would  be  a  confusion,  but 
that  confusion  would  in  my  view  be  got  rid  of  by 
having  a  board  granting  an  Imperial  degree  as  at 
present,  only  the  Imperial  degree  is  at  present  known 
by  the  local  name  "  London." 

18.094.  It  would  be  for  the  future  called  an  Imperial 
degree  ? — Yes. 

1 8.095.  Then  supposing  the  University  of  London 
formed  the  nucleus  of  this  new  University,  do  you 
agree  with  the  last  witness  that  the  Senate  and  the 
whole  governing  body  would  have  to  be  entirely  re- 
modelled ? — 1  think  so. 

18.096.  And  this  re-modelled  body  would  not  only 
undertake  the  new  work  which  has  been  described, 
but  would  also  take  over  from  the  present  body  the 
Imperial  work,  the  granting  of  Imperial  degrees  ?— - 
Yes.  It  would  continue  the  present  function  under 
the  proper  designation  of  Imperial. 

18.097.  {Professor  Sitlgwich.)  I  understand  you 
hold,  that  assuming  there  are  to  be  two  separately 
organised  systems  of  examination,  one  for  the  external 
student,  and  the  other  for  the  London  student,  you 
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A.  D.        think  there  would  be  more  danger  of  confusion  if  there 
Waller,  M.D.,  were  two  Universities  rather  than  one.    Your  line  of 
F-R-s-       reasoning  would  have  led  me  to  the  exactly  opposite 
16  Dec  1892     conclusion  ? — Of  course  if  there  were  two  Universities 

  '    there  would  not  be  so  much  risk  of  confusion,  but  I 

was  going  upon  the  premise  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  one  University  of  Loudon. 

18.098.  You  urge  as  a  reason  for  having  one 
University  only,  that  otherwise  there  would  be 
undesirable  rivalry.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  unless 
the  University  of  London  got  a  new  charter  it  could 
not  tindertake  the  function  of  teaching? — I  believe 
not. 

18.099.  Then  the  rivalry  of  which  you  think  there 
is  a  danger  would  be  very  simply  prevented  by  refusing 
to  grant  this  Charter  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  present  University  of  London  could, 
under  its  Charter,  undertake  teaching  functions. 

18.100.  Then  with  regard  to  the  objection  you 
urged  against  the  Gresham  University,  that  it  would 
be  in  a  position  of  unique  inferiority  if  it  were  not 
allowed  to  give  a  license  to  practise,  do  you  think  it 
a  good  system  that  the  medical  profession  should  have 
bo  many  entrances  ? — No. 

1 8.101 .  Would  it  not  be  a  better  system  if  the  license 
to  practise  was  given  by  one  body  ? — I  should  much 
prefer  to  see  that.  It  is  only  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  things  that  the  new  University  should  carry  a 
license. 

18.102.  Then  as  new  Universities  are  on  the  point 
of  being  founded  (we  are  now  concerned  with  London, 
but  Wales  is  looming  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Midlands 
will  not  be  far  behind),  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  having  all 
the  licenses  given  by  one  examining  board,  not  to  allow 
the  Gresham  degree  to  give  the  license  to  practise  ? — 
If  you  could  make  it  retrospective  and  take  away  the 
license  from  the  other  Universities,  yes,  but  to  have 
one  class  of  University  to  give  it  and  another  not, 
seems  to  me  to  be  undesirable. 

18.103.  "Would  it  not  be  an  approach  to  the  right 
principle  which  might  lead  to  some  further  movement  ? 
■ — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

18.104.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  or  draw- 
back other  than  the  mere  appearance  of  inferiority  ? — 
I  anticipate  this,  that  taking  the  present  Charter  as 
the  point  of  departure  it  would  very  likely  become 
merely  an  appendage  to  the  license  as  at  present 
granted  by  the  Royal  Colleges. 

18.105.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  statement  of  the  points  on  which 
the  London  Medical  Schools  are  agreed  ? — No,  I  am 
not. 

18.106.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  had 
a  statement  laid  before  us  of  points  upon  which  the 
London  Medical  Schools  were  agreed.  The  London 
teachers  of  medicine  unanimously  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  good  general  training  in  arts  and 
science  should  be  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree 
in  medicine,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
examination  should  be  made  after  conference  between 
the  Board  of  Studies  for  medicine  and  those  for  arts 
and  science  practically.  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
combination  between  the  medical  Faculty  and  the 
science  Faculty  as  regards  these  preliminary  examina- 
tions in  science,  would  maintain  the  scientific  standard 
of  the  medical  degree  in  a  new  University  ? — I  do  not 
at  once  see  the  bearing  of  that.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  it. 

18.107.  What  occurred  to  me  was  that  probably 
your  objection  to  the  fact  of  requiring  the  license  to 
practise  was  rather  on  the  ground  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  license  now  given  by  the  conjoint  board,  the 
guarantee  in  a  scientific  sense  rather  than  the  guarantee 
in  a  medical  sense  ? — I  believe  it  fully  guarantees  what 
it  is  supposed  to  guarantee,  namely,  that  the  licensees 
are  competent  to  practise. 

18.108.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  danger 
if  the  Greshare  University  was  started  witli  this 
restriction  requiring  the  license  to  practise  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  outside  authority  ? — 1  do  not  say  it 


would,  but^it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  danger 
that  it  might  be  a  one-sided  University,  a  technical 
University. 

18.109.  Would  not  that  be  prevented  by  remedying 
the  other  defect  you  have  pointed  out,  namely,  the 
preponderance  of  representatives  of  the  medical 
Faculty ;  and  would  it  not  be  also  partly  remedied,  as 
I  was  suggesting  before,  by  this  necessity  for 
conference  between  the  Board  of  Studies  for  medicine 
and  the  Board  of  Studies  for  science  as  regards  all 
the  scientific  elements  of  the  medical  course  ? — No 
doubt  it  might  be  ameliorated  by  those  means. 

18.110.  You  think  that  is  not  adequate  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  it  was  adequate,  but  it  would  be 
in  the  right  direction. 

1 8, 111:  Then  with  regard  to  the  system  of  practical 
examinations  held  in  the  laboratories,  I  did  not  quite 
understand  what  function  the  Regius  Professor  of  the 
central  laboratory  would  perform.  As  I  understand 
your  view  medical  students  would  be  prepared  in 
their  respective  schools,  and  therefore  would  use 
their  respective  laboratories,  so  that  the  provision  for 
their  teaching  would  be  of  an  inferior  kind  ? — No,  I 
would  not  admit  that. 

18.112.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  inferior  in  status  ? 
— "Yes. 

18.113.  You  would  not  propose  that  these  students 
should  use  the  central  laboratories  ? — No. 

18.114.  Then  1  do  not  quite  see  how  or  through 
what  channels  the  influence  of  the  central  laboratory 
would  permeate  through  these  schools  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  it  would  permeate  no  doubt  through  the 
best  men  of  the  schools  who  would  be  in  attendance 
at  the  central  laboratory,  and  find  there  expensive 
apparatus  which  are  not  to  be  found  multiplied  by 
smaller  laboratories,  and  there  would  be  an  indirect 
influence  through  the  channel  of  the  teachers. 

18.115.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  medical 
students  should  even  be  allowed  to  use  these  labora- 
tories ? — Yes,  if  they  proved  themselves  competent. 

18,1 1G.  Would  you  require  a  higher  qualification 
in  a  student  who  was  admitted  to  the  central  labora- 
tories, or  would  there  be  need  for  a  course  of  teaching 
of  a  more  advanced  kind  than  would  be  suitable  as 
preparation  for  the  degree  ? — The  formal  teaching  do 
you  mean  ? 

18.117.  The  course  of  instruction.  I  suppose  the 
central  professor  would  give  the  course  of  instruction  ? 
■ — I  suppose  he  would. 

18.118.  Would  that  be  of  any  use  to  those  pre- 
paring for  a  degree  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all. 
He  would  probably  himself  give  a  course  of  lectures. 
I  have  considered  the  central  laboratory  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  provision  for  research. 

18.119.  It  has  been  strongly  represented  to  us  by 
witnesses  representing  other  departments,  and  I  think 
by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
separate  research  from  elementary  teaching  ? — That  is 
so,    I  feel  that  very  strongly'. 

18.120.  Therefore,  you  would  not  separate  the 
elementary  teaching  entirely  from  the  central  institu- 
tion ? — No.  The  Regius  Professor  would  have 
teaching  duties,  not  so  as  to' overburden  him,  but  he 
would  have  to  communicate  his  mind  to  an  audience. 

18.121.  Then  the  examinations  should  vary  with 
the  schools.  Bach  school  should  have  its  own 
examinations  ? — I  think  there  might  be  slight  varia- 
tions, 

18.122.  There  should  not  be  one  set  of  papers  and 
questions  in  all  the  schools,  but  all  the  schools  should 
have  their  own  or  each  teacher  should  have  his  own  ? 
— I  think  the  written  examination  should  be  a 
common  examination  for  all  the  schools ;  but  the 
practical  examination,  I  think,  should  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  to  the  .teachers  to  examine  the 
students  on  their  own  ground  under  the  supervision  of 
a  superior  examiner — a  University  examiner. 

18.123.  Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  the 
London  teachers  in  Medical  Schools  are  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  examination  in  which  the  candidate  is 
tsot  examined  r>y  his  own  teacher? — I  am. 
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18  124  You  do  not  agree  with  it? — I  most 
thoroughly  disagree  with  it. 

18.125.  Can  you  explain  the  divergence  at  all? — 
Yes ;  I  think  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  schools  at  the 
examination,  it  is  felt  to  be  fair  play  that  a  man 
should  not  examine  his  own  pupils,  and  that  thereby 
the  system  has  grown  up.  But  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  special  virtues  of  its  own.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  most  injurious  to  proper  teaching. 

18.126.  Would  you  give  the  University  the  power 
of  rejecting  any  teacher  in  any  of  the  schools  not  up 
to  the  mark  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to  if  it  were 
possible.  If  the  teaching  was  below  the  mark  the 
examiner  would  report  that  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
duct his  examination  adequately  or  up  to  the  mark. 

IS,  127.  Then  you  would  give  a  power  of  acting 
upon  that  ? — Power  of  making  representations  at  any 
rate.  I  would  say  probably  power  of  making  repre- 
sentations would  be  sufficient,  but  further  power  might 
be  required  if  that  were  not  attended  to. 

18.128.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  You  have  not 
made  quite  clear  to  us  what  your  object  is  in  having 
central  institutions  for  physiology.  Is  it  to  enable 
the  higher  class  of  students  to  pursue  the  subject 
lurther  ? — That  is  one  object. 

18.129.  Consequently  it  would  lmre  the  same  mean- 
ing as  is  attached  in  America  to  post-graduate  study  ? 
—Yes. 

18.130.  You  would,  of  course,  connect  teaching 
with  research  in  this  higher  work  ? — Yes. 

18.131.  It  would  be  what  you  would  regard  as  the 
best  kind  of  teaching  for  a  student  of  the  higher  class, 
and  that  he  should  be  set  to  work  to  do  something  in 
the  nature  of  research  ? — That  is  so. 

18.132.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  purposes 
of  a  laboratory  or  an  institution  of  physiology  would 
be  kept  distinct — the  purpose  'of  training  a  man  for 
his  degree  ;  and,  secondly,  the  purpose  of  training  him 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  work  ? — Yes.  The  two 
would  constitute  education  proper. 

18.133.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  have  two  standards ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
degrees,  an  Imperial  degree  and  an  ordinary  London 
degree.  Which  would  have  the  higher  standard  of 
those  two  degrees  ? — I  think  it  would  develop  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  men  that  were  turned  out  through 
these  two  channels. 

18.134.  You  think  that  they  would  not  necessarily 
be  different  in  standard  ?  —  I  think  the  Imperial 
degree  would  be  the  more  searching  examination,  the 
more  difficult  examination  in  a  sense,  and  in  that 
sense  of  higher  standard. 

18.135.  Would  you  propose  that  the  London  de- 
gree should  mean  a  degree  of  a  low  standard  ?■ — No,  I 
would  propose  that  it  should  hold  its  own  with  Edin- 
burgh or  Victoria  University. 

18.136.  In  fact,  as  good  a  degree  as  the  University 
could  comprise  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  ? — 
Yes. 

18.137.  Then  in  that  case  is  it  desirable  to  have  a 
degree  of  a  higher  standard  than  is  advantageous  to 
the  student  himself  or  to  the  public  ?  Is  there  any 
advantage  whatever  in  having  a  degree  which  is  above 
the  standard  which  is  best  for  the  purpose  of  a  de- 
gree ? — I  feel  it  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  concession  to 
the  present  state  of  things  ;  the  London  LTniversity  has 
become  more  or  less  an  Imperial  Board,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  an  honours  degree  might  be  recognised  as  part 
of  that  functiou. 

18.138.  But  with  a  view  to  medical  science  and 
the  interests  of  the  public,  you  would  not  think  it 
desirable  to  have  two  kinds  of  degrees  ? — I  would  not 
if  we  were  starting  de  novo.  It  i  s  only  a  concession  to 
the  present  state  of  things. 

18.139.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Your  concession  is  based  on 
this,  that  there  is  a  degree  which  indicates  a  higher 
range  of  attainments  than  the  ordinary  degree  ? — I 
believe  so. 

18.140.  You  think  it  is  a  practical  thing  that  you 
should  suggest  to  the  collegiate  branch  of  the  Uni- 


versity that  men  should  go  in  for   that  which  you        A.  D. 
have  recognised  as  a  lower  kind  of  degree,  and  not  for  Waller,  M.D., 
the  higher  degree.    Would  not  all  the  best  men  go  F.It.S. 
in  for  what  you  call  the  Imperial  degree  ? — At  present-  lg  pjec  1899 

with  the  London  University  degree  a  small  propor-   i  ' 

tion  are  enabled  to  go  in  for  that.  The  new  Uni- 
versity degree  would  be  of  the  standard  of  Victoria 
University,  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

18.141.  We  have  been  told  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  London  University  medical  degree  is  the  time 
required.  That  has  been  the  grievance  chiefly  made 
by  those  who  have  given  evidence  on  this  subject. 
But,  however,  that  may  be  would  not  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  ablest  men  of  what  you  call  the  collegiate 
part  of  the  University  be  to  take  advantage  of  the 
degree  which  is  stamped  with  the  highest  character, 
that  is  to  say  the  Imperial  ? — 1  think  so,  but  I  think 
it  would  only  affect  a  small  proportion  of  men. 

18.142.  Would  it  not  affect  the  ablest  of  the  mem- 
bers ? — Yes. 

18.143.  Then  if  it  affected  the  ablest  of  the 
members  that  is  hardly  a  fact  to  be  disregarded  ? — It 
does  so  now  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

18.144.  But  we  are  desirous  to  remedy  the  state  of 
things  which  we  are  told  on  the  evidence  of  a  great 
many  witnesses  is  disadvantageous.  What  we  are 
anxious  to  do  is  to  remedy  whatever  there  is  that.  :s 
mischievous  in  the  present  state  of  things  ?— I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  in  this  matter.  I  say  it  is  a 
concession  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

18.145.  You  say  it  is  a  concession  which  must  be 
made  and  if  made  it  would  aggravate  in  the  highest 
degree  the  present  inconvenience.  What  reason  is 
there  that  we  should  do  that  instead  of  avoiding  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  ? — The  present  inconve- 
nience is  that  there  is  not,  at  their  doors  an  accessible 
degree. 

18.146.  What  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  not  on 
account  of  the  Medicaf  Schools  only,  but  other  colleges 
and  other  institutions  doing  University  work  is  that 
their  cr-urses  are  disorganised,  their  methods  of 
teaching  are  led  astray  and  hampered  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  which  they  do  not  form 
part,  and  in  the  settlement  of  whose  curricula  and 
syllabuses  they  have  no  influence.  You  seem  de- 
sirous of  continuing  that  mischief  ? — I  do  not  agree 
that  the  University  of  London  has  exercised  a  dis- 
organising influence  on  the  teaching. 

18.147.  Then  you  differ  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  from  the  other  colleges  and  schools  ? — I 
have  not  seen  it. 

18.148.  If  you  think  it  does  not  disorganise,  does  it 
organise  ? — It  has  not  had  its  full  proper  influence.  It. 
has  failed  in  some  respects,  but  without  the  London 
University  the  state  of  the  schools  would  not  be  as 
good  as  it  is  n,t  present. 

18.149.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  London  Univer- 
sity has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  teaching 
of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

18.150.  And  has  tended  towards  its  organisation? — 
Of  the  best  men  in  the  schools. 

18.151.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes.  I  should  have 
criticisms  to  offer  as  to  matters  of  detail,  but  it  is  my 
view  that  the  London  University  has  exercised  a  good 
influence  upon  teaching. 

18.152.  And  that  has  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  had  a  system  of  external  examina- 
tion ? — It  might  have  been  very  much  improved  if  it 
had  been  more  in  touch  with  teaching. 

18.153.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is 
has  it  been  interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  it  has  had 
a  system  of  external  examination  ? — The  absence  of 
the  internal  element,  the  teaching  element,  has  been 
one  of  the  drawbacks. 

18.154.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  putting.  I 
am  putting  a  question  as  to  whether  it  has  been 
hindered  not  by  the  absence  of  Ihe  teaching  element, 
but  by  the  presence  of  the  external  examination,  which 
is  a  very  different  question  P-~ft  has  been  on  a  purely 
external  system.' 
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A,  j).  18,155.  That   is    not    my    question    really.  My 

Waller,  M.D.,  question  is  whether  this  organisation  has  been  inter* 
F.R.S.        fered  with  by  the  fact  that  the  University  of  London 
"  has  conducted  examination  of  externals  ? — It  has  not 

16  c'  '  been  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  That  amounts 
to  saying  that  it  has  been  interfered  with.  Its 
influence  has  been  subtracted  from. 

18.156.  Inconsequence  of  what,  do  you  mean  ? — 
In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  touch  with  the 
teaching. 

18.157.  You  still  answer  me  a  question  which  I 
do  not  put,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further 
upon  that  point.  Your  opinion,  at  any  rate,  is  that 
the  assistance  of  the  teaching  element  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

18.158.  And  of  great  advantage  if  it  is  to  continue 
in  relation  to  the  external  examinations  ? — Yes. 

18.159.  In  fact  that  the  true  course  it  ought  to 
take  in  the  examination  of  the  externals  ought  to  be 
guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  ? 
— Yes,  of  the  whole  country. 

18.160.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  assist- 
ance which  the  University  would  derive  from  the 
teaching  element  would  not  be  confined  only  to  the 
metropolis,  but  that  the  teaching  element  would 
operate  to  improve  the  influence  of  the  University  on 
the  externals  ? — That  is  so. 

18.161.  That  yon  agree  ?— Yes. 

18.162.  Then  can  you  give  me  any  real  reason  why 
you  propose  to  divide  the  functions  and  to  assign  to 
the  external  students  those  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
marks  indicative  of  a  higher  degree.  Why  should 
the  London  students  be  deprived  of  that  benefit,  or 
only  get  that  benefit  at  the  price  of  disorganising1 
schools  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  would  get  that  as  I 
have  viewed  the  question. 

18.163.  One  set  would  be  going  in  for  the  collegiate 
course  in  a  school,  and  another  set  would  be  going 
in  for  what  you  call  the  Imperial  course,  which 
the  teachers  have  told  us  is  mischievous  and  im- 
jurious  to  the  discipline  and  conduct  ot  the  schools? 
— In  my  view  T  have  not  felt  that. 

18.164.  Then  you  differ  from  that  opinion? — I 
differ  from  it  in  this  respect,  that  I  have  not  felt  the 
very  injurious  effect. 

18.165.  Then  you  do  not  accept  that  view  which 
has  been  put  before  us  by  London  teachers  ? — No,  I 
cannot  accept  it  in  that  probably  abbreviated  form 
without  qualification. 

18.166.  You  think  it  would  have  no  such  disor- 
ganising effect  ? — That  is  another  thing. 

18.167.  Has  it  or  has  it  not  ?  They  say  that  it 
ha?,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  has  not  ? — I 
speak  from  rav  own  experience  of  the  effect  it  has 
upon  physiology.  It  sets  a  standard  before  my  stu- 
dents, and  thereby  it  has  an  organising  effect.  It  has 
some  regulations  about  the  putting  off  of  the  phy- 
siology examination,  and  it  submits  candidates  to  a  very 
slight  practical  lest,  and  in  so  far  as  it  contains  those 
two  blemishes  it  is  disorganising. 

18.168.  What  are  the  blemishes? — One  is  that,  in 
regard  to  physiology,  it  may  be  abstained  from  during 
a  period,  and  the  second  is  that  the  practical  exami- 
nation in  physiology  is  not  adequate. 

18.169.  Those  are  things  that  ought  to  be  remedied 
as  much  in  relation  to  the  external  student  as  the 
collegiate  student  ? — They  have  not  the  room  to  exa- 
mine the  number  of  candidates  practically. 

18.170.  Do  they  not,  as  a  rule,  examine  their  can- 
didates in  various  local  centres  ? — They  do  not  uni- 
formly adopt  that  system.    It  varies. 

18.171.  They  do  it  in  all  the  scientific  examinations 
— all  the  examinations  in  natural  science.  Are  you 
not  aware  that  they  hold  the  practical  examinations  at 
various  places  ? — No,  I  am  not — not  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  at  least. 

18.172.  The  preliminary  scientific,  the  intermediate 
scientific,  or  the  bachelor  of  science  ? — I  do  not  know 
it. 

18.173.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  no 
one  can  take  the  scientific  degree  of  the  University  of 


London  now  without  having  gone  through  a  prac- 
tical school.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  but  I 
have  misunderstood  your  question. 

18.174.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  practical  exami- 
nations are  held  in  those  places  ? — Yes. 

18.175.  Then  that  being  so  as  far  as  I  can  discover 
these  two  points  are  points  that  affect  equally  the 
external  and  the  internal  students.  What  then  is  the 
ground  for  making  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes,  and  why  should  not  that  which  is  good  for 
the  one  be  also  good  for  the.  other  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  these  blemishes,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  are  matters 
of  detail  affecting  the  present  University  of  London, 
the  present  examining  board. 

18.176.  Have  they  any  bearing  or  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  we  are  discussing,  because  you  cited 
them  to  me  as  illustrations,  and  as  the  reasons  or  the 
grounds  why  you  made  the  difference.  What  I  have 
a  difficulty  in  understanding  is  how  they  make  a 
difference  or  call  for  any  difference  to  be  made  between 
those  two  classes  of  students  ? — The  difference  appears 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  the  University  of  London  has 
accidentally  become  the  Imperial  examining  board, 
and  is  fulfilling  the  Imperial  function,  and  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  carry  it  on  under  the  title  of  an 
Imperial  board. 

18.177.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  I  am 
putting.  That  is  merely  repeating  again  that  that 
is  a  function  which  you  think  must  be  continued. 
But  you  are  giving  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
a  distinction  made  between  the  degrees  ? — This  degree 
is  not  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  men.  It  is 
an  honours  degree. 

18.178.  That  might  be  a  reason  for  altering  the 
character  of  the  degree,  but  why  should  you  have 
these  two  distinct  degrees  when  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  them  are  so  similar  as  I  gather  from  your 
evidence  they  are  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  local 
accessible  degree  is  wanted  by  London,  and  that  the 
Imperial  degree  is  wanted  by  those  parts  of  the 
country  at  large,  which  have  not  got  a  University  at 
their  doors. 

18.179.  Then  do  you  distinguish  this  Imperial 
degree  as  something  which  is  very  high  ? — Well,  at 
present  under  the  name  of  the  London  University  it  is 
very  high. 

18.180.  Which  degree  ?— The  M.B.  and  the  M.D. 
It  is  taken  by  a  small  part  of  the  elite  of  the  schools. 

18.181.  That,  we  have  very  various  opinions  upon, 
but  that  is  your  view  ? — Yes,  that  it  is  taken  by  a 
small  percentage. 

18.182.  But  with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  difficult  to  take  we  have  had  different  views 
expressed.  May  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  it 
is  difficult  to  take  ? — Very  difficult  to  take. 

18.183.  Will  you  tell  me  why  the  London  Univer- 
sity should  arrogate  to  itself  the  discharge  of  Imperial 
functions  when  in  fact  it  does  no  more  than  the  Dublin 
University  does  at  this  moment  ? — I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Dublin  University. 

18.184.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Can  you  specify  any 
of  the  particulars  in  which  you  say  the  London  degree 
is  very  high  ? — I  should  like  to  keep  to  my  own 
subject,  physiology,  if  I  may.  I.  find  in  physiology 
that  it  is  a  difficult  but  fair  examination.  None  but 
my  best  men  can  pass  it. 

18.185.  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  as 
to  the  clinical  subjects  or  the  other  parts  of  the 
degree  ? — No. 

18.186.  You  make  no  comparison  between  the 
clinical  examination  of  the  London  University,  and 
that  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? 
— I  had  rather  not,  because  I  have  no  special  acquaint- 
ance with  those  examinations. 

18.187.  And  you  make  no  comparison  between  the 
B.A.  of  London,  and  other  B.As.  ?— No. 

18.188.  Then  could  you  put  into  any  kind  of  formula 
the  difference  in  respect  of  physiology  between  the 
degree  of  London  University,  and  the  degree  of 
Cambridge  University  ? — They  are  both  good  degrees 
as  regards  physiology.     The  disadvantage  of  the 
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London  degree  is  that,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  in 
conducting  the  examinations  of  large  numbers  of  men, 
it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  book  work.  The 
practical  test  is  limited  to  the  honours  men.  Men 
preparing  for  honours  are  prepared  practically.  That 
in  teaching  has  this  effect ;  in  the  case  of  men  not 
preparing  for  honours,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them 
to  attend  a  practical  class. 

18.189.  Can  you  compare  the  standard  of  physiology 
required  by  London  University  with  that  required  by 
Cambridge  University  ? — I  should  put  London  as  more 
difficult  from  my  experience  of  men  preparing  for  both 
examinations. 

18.190.  Are  the  papers  of  totally  different  kinds  ? — 
That  is  very  little  guide  ? — I  think  a  paper  is  very 
little  guide.    I  should  prefer  to  judge  by  the  answers. 

18.191.  Then  the  difficulty  is  that  because  the  men 
are  not  told  that  practical  work  is  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  cegree  they  do  not  get  up  practical  work,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  got  up  practical  work.  That  means 
that  they  have  supposed  the  matter  was  a  matter  of 
cram,  and  they  have  crammed  the  wrong  thing  ? — They 
have  crammed  the  wrong  thing. 

18.192.  They  have  crammed  it  in  a  wrong  way  ? — 
Do  you  means  as  regards  the  final  examination  ? 

18.193.  Does  not  what  you  say  rather  point  to  this, 
that  the  University  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the 
course  of  instruction  which  it  requires  its  students  to 
go  through,  and  they  not  knowing  what  is  wanted  do 
not  go  through  it,  and  therefore  fail  ? — No,  1  should 
not  say  anything  of  that  sort. 

18.194.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  just 
now  when  you  said  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  men 
to  pass,  is  that  the  University  does  not  require  men  to 
go  through  a  particular  course,  that  you  know  what 
course  is  really  needed,  but  you  cannot  get  your  pupils 
to  see  it  ? — Put  in  that  form,  I  agree. 

18.195.  Supposing  the  University  of  London  were 
equally  enlightened  in  telling  the  students  what  to 
learn  as  the  University  of  Cambridge  is,  you  would 
not  say  that  the  University  of  London  standard  in 
physiology  was  higher  than  the  Cambridge  standard  ? 
— I  do  not  carry  the  whole  of  the  question  in  my  mind, 
my  reason  for  saying  that  the  London  University  stan- 
dard is  higher  than  the  Cambridge  standard  is  simply 
from  my  experience. 

18.196.  But  your  reason  for  saying  it  is  that  you 
cannot  get  your  men  to  go  through  the  practical  work  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that  absolutely,  some  of  the  more  en- 
lightened students  think  the  London  University 
honours  examination  is  easier  than  the  pass  exami- 
nation because  they  are  examined  practically. 

18.197.  I  do  not  see  that  that  proves  that  the  exa- 
mination of  the  University  of  London  is  harder  as  a 
physiological  examination  than  the  examination  of 
Cambridge  ? — Well,  I  can  only  use  what  is  almost  a 
slang  expression ;  it  is  more  of  a  Chinese  character. 
A  man  is  required  to  cram  up  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  literary  work  for  London  University  than  for  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh,  or  Victoria. 

The  witne 


18.198.  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  with  regard  A.D. 

to  physiological  laboratories,  that  if  a  man  comes,  say,  W Mer,  M.D., 
from  Glasgow  to  Cambridge  he  cannot  examine  men  F.R.S. 
quite  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  at  Glasgow,  because    J6  Dec  lg92 
the  machines  are  not  the  same.     But  that  does  not  _____ 
show  that  the  amount  of  qualification  demanded  from 
the  student  in  the  one  place  is  in  a  physiological  sense 
higher  than  at  the  other  ? — That  is  so. 

18.199.  Therefore,  as  far  as  physiology  goes,  you 
would  not  formulate  in  any  distinct  way  a  proposition 
to  the  effect  that  the  demands  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity are  distinctly  higher  than  those  of  other  Univer- 
sities ? — No,  you  cannot  say  that. 

18.200.  You  cannot  formulate  it  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

18.201.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
what,  the  book  work  is  ? — I  used  the  word  "  book 
work  "  to  show  that  a  man  is  almost  entirely  examined 
on  it. 

18.202.  On  what  head.  Every  head  has  its  own 
practical  examination  except  pure  mathematics.  I 
am  reading  from  the  Calendar  of  the  University  of 
London  for  the  year  1891-92: — "Each  candidate 
"  must  be  prepared  (1)  to  examine  and  describe  mi- 
"  croscopical  specimens  of  animal  tissues  and  organs ; 
"  (2)  to  make  microscopical  preparations  of  animal 
"  tissues  and  organs  ;  (3)  to  prove  his  practical  ac- 
"  quaintanee  with  the  chemistry  of  albumen  and  its 
"  allies,  milk,  the  digestive  juices,  and  their  actions, 
"  blood,  urine,  and  glycogen.  Also,  to  show  his 
"  practical  acquaintance  with  the  most  important 
"  apparatus  used-  in  studying  the  physiology  of 
"  muscle,  nerve," — and  so  on  ? — It  says  :  "  Also  to 
"  show  his  practical  acquaintance."  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  made  to  do  it  himself.  He  can  prove 
it  by  talking,  or  he  is  supposed  to. 

18.203.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  In  physiology  do 
you  require  a  closer  connexion  between  the  examina- 
tions and  the  special  laboratory  in  which  a  student  has 
been  taught  than  in  other  subjects  such  as  chemistry  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

18.204.  May  I  ask  in  what  school  you  are  the 
teacher  of  physiology  ? — St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

18.205.  You  come  from  the  professorial  associa- 
tion ?■ — That  is  so. 

18.206.  But  I  understand  that  you  do  not  go  the 
length  of  desiring  that  the  professorial  body  should 
form  the  whole  governing  body  ? — No. 

18.207.  What  sort  of  proportion  would  satisfy  you  ? 
— In  my  own  mind  I  had  said  to  myself  not  less  than 
one-third  of  properly  recognised  professors  actively 
engaged  in  teaching. 

18.208.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  one-third  ?  — 
Yes. 

18.209.  One-third  of  the  professors  upon  the  Court 
or  Senate  would  satisfy  you  ? — Speaking  for  myself, 
a  homogeneous  body  of  one-third  appears  to  me 
powerful,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient 
professorial  power. 

18.210.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  more  you 
wish  to  say  ? — -No,  my  Lord. 

3  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  22nd  December  1892,  at  12  o'clock. 
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Sir 

m'^Q^U        18,211.  {Lord  Heay.)  Are  you  generally  in  favour 
of  the  idea  of  having  a  teaching  University  in  Lon- 
22  Dec.  1892.    don? — Yes. 

18,212.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission the  ideal  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  ? — I 
ought  to  say  that  the  few  observations  which  I  am 
going  to  make  relate  exclusively  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  the  University.    I  am  generally  in  Favour  of 
a  teaching  University  in  London,  but  I  have  not 
directed  my  attention   specially  to   any  particular 
branch  of  the  University  except  that  which  I  am 
more  immediately  interested  in,  namely,  the  school  of 
law — whether  you  call  it  a  school  of  law  or  a  faculty 
I  do  not  very  much  care.    I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Crack  an  thorpe,  whose  evidence  I  have  seen,  says, 
that  it  has  been  long  desired  by  eminent  lawyers, 
Lord  Selborne  and  others,  that  there  should  be  some 
great  school  of  law  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  law,  both  professionally — that  is,  to  those 
who  desire  to  become  a  member  of  either  branch  of 
the  legal  profession,  or  as  part  of  a  general  liberal 
education — and  also  to  people  who  are  going  to  en- 
gage in  public  life.    I  have  divided  the  observations 
which  I  propose,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  make,  into  three  heads.    I  propose,  first,  to 
state  as  clearly  as  I  can,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at ;  secondly,  to  explain  how  far,  in 
my  opinion,  the  present  means  for  obtaining  a  legal 
education  fall  short  of  that  ideal,  and  why  they  fall 
short  of  that  ideal ;  thirdly,  I  propose,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Commission,  to  make  a  few  pratical 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  those  ends  should 
be  met.    First,  as  to  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.    I  con- 
ceive that  what  we  want  is  a  strong  and  thorough 
school  of  law,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Universitas  juris, 
and  that  school,  of  law  should  teach  law  and  juris- 
prudence, first  scientifically,  by  which  I  mean  to 
include  the  discovery  of  the  general  principles  which 
govern  the  social  life  of  mankind ;  their  social  rela- 
tions with  each  other  ;  and  the  logical  application  of 
those  principles  to  the  complex  problems  and  various 
relations  of  life.    The  Commission  will  at  once  under- 
stand that  the  science  of  law,  looked  at  as  a  science, 
is  both    inductive    and    deductive,    like    all  great 
sciences.    You  must  arrive  at   your  general  prin- 
ciples or  major  propositions,  by  induction,  by  obser- 
vation of  the  facts  of  human  life  ;  but  then  having 
arrived  at  your  maxims  does  not  carry  you  very  far. 
You  want  to  deduce  from  those  general  principles, 
the  particular  application  of  those  general  principles 
to  the  different  problems  and  complex  relations  of  life 
with  which  law  has  to  deal.    Of  course,  law  is  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  social  life  of  people  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  what  you  want  to  do 
is  to  trace  the  logical  application  of  those  general 
principles,  when  you  have  laid  down  your  general 
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principles,  into  the  solution  of  the  different  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  the  statesman  and  the 
lawyer.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  scientific.  Secondly, 
I  desire  that  law  should  be  taught  systematically  and 
historically.    By  that  I  mean  that  the  school  of  law 
should  study  and  teach  (because  I  include  study  and 
research  as  well  as  teaching  in  my  ideal  school)  the 
relations  which  different  systems  of  law  adopted  by 
civilised  nations  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  general 
principles  which  are  common  to  all  civilised  systems 
of  law,  and  a  comparison  of  the  general  principles  of 
each  system  where  they  differ.    Of  course  for  states- 
men, nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  his- 
torical and  systematic  survey  of  different  systems  of 
law,  and  the  comparative  view  of  the  way  in  which 
different  civilised  nations  have  worked  out  the  prob- 
lems which  are  common  to  us  all  under  different 
conditions.    With  the  view  to  legislation,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  could  be  more  useful,  and  it  is  also 
obvious  that  nothing  could  be  more  interesting,  both 
to  the  historian  and  to  the  man  of  general  cultivation 
than  such  historical  and  systematic  study  of  law  as  I 
allude  to.    Then,  thirdly,  it  should  also  teach  law 
practically,  that  is,  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of  people 
who  intend  to  be  professional  lawyers  in  practice.  It 
should  teach  them  what  the  English  law  is  at  the 
present  time,  including,  when  I  speak  of  law,  proce- 
dure, which  is  the  machinery  by  which  law  is  ad- 
ministered.   It  should  teach  how  the  English  law 
which  they  have  to  practise,  has  grown  into  what  it 
is ;  what  are  the  sources,  what  the  roots  out  of  which 
the  English  law  has  grown  into  its  present  form, 
because,  I  take  it,  you  cannot  understand  thoroughly 
or  grasp  what  law  is,  or  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  way  in  which  law  is  administered  in  this  country, 
unless  you  have  some  acquaintance  with  (to  adopt  an 
expression  used  in  another  department  of  science)  the 
origins  of  English  law  and  see  how  it  has  grown  into 
its  present  form.    Therefore,  to  sum  it  up  shortly, 
the  school  of  law  such  as  I  contemplate  should  teach 
law,   both   theoretically   and   professionally.  The 
Commission,  perhaps,  will  allow  me,  although  it  is 
rather  a  general  observation,  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  school  of  that  character.  First 
of  all  I  wish,  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  to 
insist  very  strongly  upon  the  value  of  legal  training 
and  legal  acquirements  as  a  branch  of  liberal  educa- 
tion.   I  put  a  very  high  educational  value  on  a  legal 
training.    If  the  Commission  would  allow  me  to  be 
egotistic  for  a  few  moments,  I  would  say  this  :  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  the  ordinary  training  of  a 
public  school  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
ordinary  training  of  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,   and   Mathematics,   but   I   declare  that  I 
attach   at    least   equal    educational   value   to  the 
training  one  gets  in  applying  legal  principles  to 
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a  concrete  problem  —  the  training  that  is  in  the 
application.  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of 
which  conduces  to  greater  accuracy  of  thought 
and  exactness  of  reasoning  than  a  thorough  sound 
legal  training  as  a  lawyer.  I  quite  agree  that  you 
must  take  that  as  a  lawyer's  opinion,  but  that  is  my 
deliberate  opinion,  having  had  some  experience  in 
education  generally.  I  put  the  educational  value  of  a 
Jegal  training  and  legal  learning  on  a  par  with  the 
educational  value  of  Natural  Science,  for  example.  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  thing.  It  is  pursuing  and 
following  out  a  logical  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples in  the  same  way  as  natural  laws  to  the  solution 
of  complex  and  concrete  problems.  And  I  should  like 
to  add  this  :  It  is  more  interesting,  it  may  be,  to  some 
people  than  some  of  the  sciences  which  are  employed 
for  educational  purposes  because  it  deals  with  the 
facts  of  human  nature.  It  directly  affects  and  gives 
you  an  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  the  problems 
which  arise  in  human  life  and  in  human  business  and 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  dealt  with.  It  is 
in  fact,  tracing  out  the  logical  application  of  general 
principles  to  the  solution  of  particular  problems  and 
cases,  or  in  other  words  of  working  out  results  from 
principles,  and,  if  I  may  use  an  expression  which  is 
not  my  own,  breaking  up  generals  into  particulars.  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  alone  is  of  very  great  educa- 
tional value  as  a  training  of  the  mind  to  accurate  habits 
of  thought  and  exactness  of  reasoning.  Secondly,  be- 
yond the  mere  value  of  legal  science  as  a  branch  and  part 
of  liberal  education,  is  what  is  obvious  and  requires  no 
comment ;  the  value  of  a  legal  training,  of  a  training 
in  legal  principles  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  define 
them,  to  statesmen ;  to  men  who  are  to  become  mem- 
bers of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  to  men  who  in 
country  life  will  have  to  become  magistrates  or  have 
to  administer  the  law  in  some  form  or  another  ;  and 
also  to  men  engaged  in  commerce  and  business  of 
different  kinds.  Nothing  in  the  course  of  my  public 
life  has  struck  me  more  than — I  was  going  to  say  the 
infantine  innocence — but  perhaps  the  better  expres- 
sion would  be,  the  contented  ignorance,  of  men — 
cultivated  men,  educated  men — whom  one  meets  in 
public  life,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  amongst 
people  in  the  City,  or  people  you  meet  in  society, 
of  the  principles  of  law,  or  of  the  law  by  which 
they  are  governed  at  present.  They  seem  to 
expect  it  as  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  law  is 
merely  a  thing  for  professional  lawyers  and  a  matter, 
I  will  not  say  that  they  are  not  concerned  with,  but 
which  is  beyond  their  ken.  Some  people  say  this 
would  not  be  so  if  we  had  a  code ;  other  people  say 
that  the  remedy  for  it  is  a  short,  concise  edition  of 
the  statutes  of  the  realm.  I  am  not  going  to  express 
my  opinion  upon  that,  but  I  do  say  that  in  my  opinion 
it  arises  from  the  study  of  law  not  yet  having  its 
proper  recognised  place  as  a  part  of  liberal  education, 
and  a  part  of  the  education  which  everybody  who 
aspires  to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  to  take 
part  in  the  legal  business  of  the  country  in  any  form, 
or  to  be  concerned  in  commerce  or  business  of  any 
kind,  ought  to  have  at  least  some  acquaintance  with. 
He  ought  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
principles  which  have  to  be  applied  in  particular  cases, 
and  also  with  the  elements  of  law  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time.  Thirdly,  of  course  I  need  not  speak  of 
the  professional  importance  of  such  a  school  of  law  as 
I  have  mentioned.  The  school  of  law,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch  the  outlines  of,  would  embrace, 
as  I  have  already  said,  all  systems  of  lav/,  and  should 
include  the  systematic  study  of  law  on  its  historical 
and  comparative  side.  But,  of  course,  one  has  to  deal 
with  human  beings,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  majority 
of  students  who  resort  to  my  school  of  law  (if  ever  1 
see  my  ideal  realised  in  ray  lifetime,  which  is  doubt- 
ful), regard  the  lectures  and  teaching  to  be  given  for 
the  sake  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  professors  of 
the  law.  Therefore  in  the  study  of  English  law,  I 
think,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  practical 
application  or  professional  training  will  for  some 
time  occupy,  if  not  the  chief,  at  any  rate  the  larger 
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scarcely  say  that  the  more  you  improve  your  profes-  

sional  men  the  more  you  train  and  educate  your  pro- 
fessional men,  the  better  it  is  for  those  who  have  to 
employ,  and  those  who  have  to  depend  upon  the 
advice  of,  those  professional  men ;  so  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  professional  interest,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  improving  the  minds  of  the  class  of  profes- 
sional lawyers  on  whom  you  have  to  rely  for  your 
advice,  for  your  assistance,  for  your  advocacy,  and 
ultimately  for  your  judges  who  have  to  administer  the 
law  in  the  highest  places,  including  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  community 
at  large  as  well  as  to  the  professional  men  them- 
selves. Of  course,  the  Commission  will  understand 
that  I  include  in  my  definition  of  law,  procedure 
as  a  branch  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  machinery 
by  which  the  law  is  administered ;  the  law  of 
evidence,  for  instance,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
Courts,  and  the  relation  of  the  Courts  to  each  other. 
Ail  that  is  a  matter  to  be  taught  by  a  school  of  law, 
as  well  as  the  substantive  principles  of  law.  And  for 
the  statesman,  the  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  for 
the  people  who  aspire  to  be  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  substantive  law.  Well,  my 
Lord,  that  being  the  ideal  short  sketch  which  might, 
of  course,  be  very  much  more  developed,  which  we 
have  to  aim  at,  I  proceed  now  shortly  to  inquire  what 
are  the  means  which  the  country  at  present  affords 
for  supplying  that  need  which,  I  think,  exists.  Upon 
that  point  I  should  like  to  make  an  observation  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  some  interest,  namely,  the 
singular  advantage  which  the  position  of  the  British 
Empire  at  the  present  day  affords  for  learning  and 
teaching  from  our  own  experience  the  various  systems 
both  of  substantive  law  and  procedure,  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  civilised  word  in  a  comparative  man- 
ner. At  the  present  time  there  is  hardly  any  system 
of  civilised  law  which  does  not  prevail  over,  and  does 
not  govern,  the  legal  relations  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  some  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Any- 
one who  has  practised,  as  I  have,  to  a  somewhat 
large  extent  in  cases  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council 
from  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  will  have  been 
struck  by  the  enormous  range  which  the  appeals 
which  are  brought  to  that  tribunal  cover,  and  the 
many  systems  of  law  which  that  tribunal  is  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal  of.  For  instance,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  Ontario,  and 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with 
the  exception  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  great  Australian 
Colonies,  you  have  systems  of  law  founded  on  English 
law.  But  in  Quebec  you  have  the  improved  Code 
Napoleon.  The  Quebec  law  is,  of  course,  founded 
upon  the  old  French  law  ;  but  some  years  ago  they 
passed  a  code  which  many  people  think  superior  to 
the  Code  Napoleon ;  but  which  had  the  advantage  of 
having  the  Code  Napoleon  for  its  basis.  If  it  is  not 
an  improvement  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  writings  of  the  great  French  jurists,  such  as 
Pothier,  Merlin,  and  people  of  that  kind.  Again,  in 
the  Mauritius,  you  have  to  administer  the  old  French 
law  ;  in  Jersey  you  have  to  administer  the  law  founded 
on  the  customs  of  Normandy,  before  France,  as  a 
kingdom,  existed — the  law  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  founded  on  what  is  called  the 
Grand  Cortmnier.  Again,  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Demerara,  you  have  to  administer  the  Roman-Dutch 
law,  founded  on  the  civil  law  as  taught  by  Grotius 
and  tue  other  great  Dutch  jurists.  In  Trinidad,  and 
some  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  you  have  the  old 
Spanish  law  which  existed  when  Trinidad  was  a  Spanish 
Colony,  and,  lastly,  in  India,  of  course,  you  have  to 
administer  the  Hindoo  Law  and  the  Mahoinmedan 
Law  ;  and  not  only  the  Hindoo  Law  simpliciter  but 
the  Hindoo  Law  modified  and  qualified  by  various 
local  customs,    And  I  ought  not  to  omit  that  the 
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Sir  House  of  Lords  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of 
H.  Davey,  the  Scotch  Courts.  English  lawyers  practise  in  Scotch 
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but  in  my  opinion  the  Scotch  law  is  one  of  the  most 
logical  systems  of  law  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
So  that  you  see  the  thoroughly  trained  English  lawyer 
has  only  to  look  at  the  reports,  or  attend  to  the  debates 
in  the  discussion  of  appeals  in  the  Privy  Council 
to  see  put  before  his  eyes  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles,  not  only  of  English  law,  but  of 
almost  every  System  of  civilised  law  which  has  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  including  the 
ancient  Hindoo  system  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  lawgivers.    But  more  than  that  we 
have  another  very  interesting  thing.    In  our  great 
self-governing  Colonies,  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
Cape  Colony,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  British 
North  America  generally,  we  have  most  interesting 
experiments  in  legislation  in  both  substantive  law 
and  procedure  going  on  before  our  eyes.    Some  of 
our  Colonies  are  bolder  than  the  mother  country  is  in 
experiments  in  legislation.    Therefore,  I  say  that 
I  might  also  point  out  that  many  of  the  people 
who  are  trained  in  the  school  of  law  go  out  to 
the  Colonies  as  chief  justices  or  puisne  judges — in 
many  of  those  Colonies  and  in  India  particularly  Eng- 
lish lawyers  go  from  England  to  become  judges  and  to 
administer  as  judges  the  law  which  they  find  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  appointed.    So  that  both 
from  the  multifarious  systems  of  law  which  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  which  are  prac- 
tically administered  in  a  British  court  and  of  which 
the  British  court  sitting  in  London  is  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  from  the  interesting  experiments  which 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  other 
great  self -governing  Colonies  do  make  in  legislation 
and  in  alterations  in  substantive  law  and  procedure 
the  position  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  me  to  afford  unique  advantages  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  both  the  theory  and  the  practical 
application  of  law  in  all  its  branches  and  in  its  widest 
sense.     But  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  this  being 
so,  that  there  are  so  few  great  English  jurists — I  mean 
jurists  who  have  a  world-wide  reputation  and  whose 
works  are  quoted  in  courts  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  course,  Bentham  was  a  very  great  jurist  and  did 
an  immense  service  to  English  law,  and  his  name  is 
known  in  other  countries  also.    But  we  have  in 
England  very  few  works  like   the  great  work  of 
Pothier,  for  instance,  and  Merlin,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  Troplong,  in  French  and  works  like  those 
of  Savigny  and  other  great  jurists  in  Germany.  And 
it  would  be  only  just  to  add  some  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can jurists  whose  works  are  treated  as  text-books  in 
the  English  courts.     The  English  text-books,  ad- 
mirable and  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not,  speaking 
generally,  (of  course  one  ought  to  make  certain  excep- 
tions which  I  will  not  delay  the  Commission  by  doing 
at  the  present  stage),  deal  with  broad  or  great  principles 
of  law.    Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  done — 
done  with  great  industry.    They  show  great  industry 
and  ability,  and  they  are  extremely  valuable  and 
useful  to  the  practitioner,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  convenient  analyses  and  collections  of  cases  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  with  which  the  text  writer 
deals,  which  have  been  decided  in  the  various  courts. 
For  that  purpose  they  are  invaluable  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  are  done 
with  great  ability,  and  that  they  show  the  greatest 
possible  ability  and  industry,  speaking  generally  ;  but 
they  do  not  deal  with  broad  principles  of  law,  or  dis- 
cuss questions  of  law,  (of  course  the  Commission  will 
understand  that  I  am  speaking  broadly    there  are 
exceptions,  of  course,)  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
find  jurisprudence  and  law  dealt  with  by  some  foreign 
writers.    In  saying  this  I  do  not  desire  to  deprecate 
in  the  least  degree  the  value  of  the  English  text-books 
to  the  practitioner,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Commission  what  I  believe  to  be  the  consequence  of 


the  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  law  has  hitherto 
boon  iMi-ried  on  in  England,  or  until  recently.  Our 
text  writers  who  deal  with  legal  subjects,  deal  with 
them  more  on  the  practical  side,  and  give  the  analyses 
and  the  result  of  decided  cases  instead  of  dealing  with 
the  application  of  general  principles  to  concrete  cases. 
Again,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  a  class  to 
which  I  myself  belong,  the  English  lawyers,  (no  doubt 
anybody  who  has  had  a  large  acquaintance  with 
English  lawyers  will  think  the  same,)  I  include  both 
barristers  and  solicitors,  will  be  struck  with  the  high 
standard  of  business  capacity  I  think  amongst  barris- 
ters, and  certainly  amongst  solicitors.    What  I  mean 
is  that  in  advising  a  client  what  he  ought  to  do 
in  certain  circumstance,  the  conduct  of  a  case  in 
court,  and  the  general  conduct  of  a  Client's  business 
I  believe  is  done  extremely  well  both  by  solicitors 
and  barristers  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  be 
untrue  und  unjust  not  to  say  that  there  are  men 
amongst  the  solicitors,  some  of  the  great  City  solicitors, 
who  are  admirable  commercial  lawyers,  well  skilled  in 
commercial  law,  and  able  to  advise  their  clients  in 
commercial  law.    1  will  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  say 
much  about  barristers.    It  would  be  untrue  to  deny 
that  there  have  been  many  eminent  men  who  adorned 
the  English  Bench,  and  living  men  too  who  still  adorn 
the,  English  Bench  and  dispose  of  the  English  legal 
business  who  are  men  not  only  well  trained  and  well 
skilled  in  the  English  law  which  they  administer, 
but  who  have  a  large  grasp  and  power  of  application 
of  general  principles  to  the  problems  which  come 
before  them.    But  I  think  it  would  be  found  that 
those  men  are  men  who,  by  their  intellectual  ability 
and  industry,  stimulated   by  professional  ambition, 
have  gained  the  qualities  which  I  mention,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  due  to  any  training  which  they  have 
received  in  the  earlier  branches  of  their  career.  I 
think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  majority  of  us 
live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  we  pick  up  our  law  as 
we  go.    Necessarily  in  the  course  of  a  large  prac- 
tice   of  a   diversified    character,    you    pick    up  a 
great  deal.    We  argue  our  cases,  which  we  have  to 
argue  in  court,  too  much  in  the  way  of  endeavouring 
to  show  that  the  case  before  the  court  is  covered 
by  some  previous  decision  which   is  'more  or  less 
like  it,  instead  of  what  I  conceive  the  finest  advocates 
should  do, — argue  it  from  general  principles  of  law 
which  they  conceive  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  and 
using  previous  decisions  for  the  purpose,  not  of  found- 
ing their  argument  but  of  illustrating  it.    The  Com- 
mission will  see  at  once  the  distinction  which  I  desire 
to  draw.    The  finest  advocate  will,  of  course,  state 
the  general  principles  which  he  conceives  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  case  he  has  presented  to  the  court,  and  he 
will  show  how  those  general  principles  apply  to  the 
case  in  hand,  or,  if  there  is  a  conflict  of  principle 
which  is  usually  the  case,  he  will  show  how  that  con- 
flict ought  to  be  decided,  and  he  will  illustrate  his 
argument    by   reference   to   decided    cases.  The 
other  mode  of  arguing,  which  I  think  of  an  inferior 
character,  although  I  agree  myself  that  all  of  us 
are  guilty  of  it,  is  saying,  "  This  case   more  or 
"  less  resembles  the  case  of  A.  v.  B.  which  was 
"  decided  a  year  ago,"  or  so  many  years  ago,  or 
of  endeavouring  to  show  the  distinction  between  the 
case  of  C.  v.  D.,  and  the  case  that  is  being  argued. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  English  lawyers,  with  all 
their  merits,  and  I  think  it  shows  the  hand-to-mouth 
kind  of  manner  in  which  they  pick  up  their  law  by 
the  way.    Notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge,  the 
great  ability,  and  the  great  grasp  of  legal  principles 
which  many  of  them  possess,  the  majority  of  English 
lawyers  show,  I  think,  the  way  in  which  their  law  has 
been  learnt,  and  the  wanttof  some  such  learning  as 
that  which  I  desire  to  see  afforded.    What  are  the 
schools  of  law  at  the  present  time  ?    First  of  all,  with 
regard  to  our  ancient  Universities,    In  my  time,  at 
Oxford,  there  was  very  little  legal  training  indeed, 
and  there  must  have  been  much  less  than  there  was  in 
the  previous  century  when  the  Commission  remem- 
beis    Blackstone's  Commentaries  were  the  lectures 
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which  he  delivered  as  Vinerial  professor,  which  shows 
that  in  Blackstone's  time,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have 
had  an  audience  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  write 
lectures  of  that  character.  But  at  the  present  time  Pro- 
fessor Holland  and  other  gentlemen  will  speak  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  thiugs  that  are  very  important ; 
there  are  professors  of  great  ability  and  great  knowledge 
who  regularly  deliver  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  there  is 
the  organisation  of  teaching  at  Oxford.    But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  study  of  law  has  attained  the  position 
which  in  my  opinion  it  is  entitled  to  occupy  as  a  part 
of  the  recognised  curriculum  of  University  teaching. 
Of  course,  the  teaching  at  Oxford  is  necessarily  only 
of  a  scientific  or  theoretical  character,  and  does  not 
deal  at  all  with  the  practical  application  or  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  legal  teaching.    I  will  not  say  any- 
thing about  Cambridge,  because  I  am  not  entitled  to 
do  so,  except  that  one  knows  from  what  one  has 
heard  that  the  teaching  of  law  has  very  much  in- 
creased and  improved  of  recent  years  in  that  Univer- 
sity also.     Then  there  is  the  Victoria  University 
which  has  an  exceedingly  good  school  of  law,  and 
there  are  the  London  colleges,  King's  College  and 
University  College,  which  also  have  legal  professional 
teaching.    Those,  I  think,  are  the  great  schools  and 
chief   schools,  which   afford  legal  education  of  a 
scientific  or  non-professional  character.     Then  we 
have  for  professional  teaching  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.   I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  my  friend's  (Mr.  Crackanthorpe's) 
evidence  cn  this  subject,  and  I  will  say  generally  (it  will 
save  the  time  of  the  Commission  if  I  do  so),  that  I  agree 
generally  with  what  he  said  about  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.    I  am  not  going 
into  the  history  of  the  Inns  of  Court.    I  desire  only 
to  say  that  amongst  the  defects  which  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe  pointed  out  in  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
as  a  means  of  affording  legal  training,  that  whicb 
struck  me  the  most  is  its  narrowness.    It  is  exclu- 
sively under  the  control,  and  its  professors  are  exclu- 
sively members,  of  the  Inns  of  Court  itself.    It  only 
admits  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court  who  desire  to 
become  barristers,  to  its  lectures.   It  does  not  purport 
or  pretend  in  any  way  to  give  legal  training  as  part 
of  a  liberal  education,  or  to  teach  law  to  anybody  but 
those  who  have  entered  themselves  as  students  of  the 
various  Inns  of  Court  and  desire  to  become  practising 
barristers.    I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  about  the 
work  of  the  present  Council  of  Legal  Education  be- 
cause it  has  only  recently  been  enlarged  into  its  pre- 
sent form.    It  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
reformed,  although  the  reforms  do  not  go  so  far  as 
many  of  us  desire  that  they  should  go.    I  think  it 
will  be  only  fair  not  to  criticise  its  work  until  one  has 
a  longer  and  larger  experience  of  its  working.  But 
I  want  to  illustrate  this,  which  I  hope  is  no  breach 
of  confidence.    I  was  on  the  committee  when  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  old  Council  of  Legal  Education.    A  joint  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  new  scheme.    I  was  appointed 
a  member  of  that  committee  by  Lincoln's  Inu.  We 
drew  a  scheme  which,  although  not  perfect,  was  a 
very  fair  scheme,  and  the  scheme  we  proposed  would 
have  been  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  law, 
because  we  proposed  that  the  Council  or  Governing 
Body  should  include  not  only  members  of  the  various 
Inns  of  Court  but  also  outsiders  of  eminence  whose 
assistance  would  be  valuable;  and  also  we  proposed 
that  the  lectures  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whether 
members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or  not,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  very  radical  proposal.    Our  original  proposal 
when  it  was  laid  before  the  Inns  of  Court  for  their 
consideration  did  not  meet  with  favour  in  those  res- 
pects in  which  we  hoped  it  would,  and  it  was  reduced 
to  a  scheme  of  the  present  dimensions  in  which  the 
Governing  Body  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  themselves,  and  the  lectures  are  not 
open  to  anybody  but  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Therefore  the  Commission  will  see  that  in  its  present 
organisation  it  is  in  no  sense  a  school  of  law,  but 
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merely  a  means  to  enable  the  Inns  of  Court  to  satisfy  Sir 
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branch  of  the  profession.    So  that  you  have  side  by  

side  a  system  of  professional  education  for  barristers 
and  a  system  of  professional  education  for  solicitors. 
I  need  not  say,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  Avaste  of 
power  which  always  happens  when  you  have  two 
bodies  doing  the  same  work,  and  also  with  consider- 
able loss  of  efficiency,  because  two  local  bodies  do  not 
do  the  work  so  well  as  a  larger  body,  with  a  broader 
basis  and  broader  aims  would.    One  of  the  greatest 
blots  on  legal  education  at  the  present  time  is,  I 
think,  the  separation  of  the  education  of  those  who, 
from  temperament  or  otherwise,  are  going  into  one 
branch  of  the  profession,  from  the  legal  education  of 
those  who  are  going  into  another  branch.    After  all 
it  is  the  same  law  they  have  to  learn ;  they  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  same  class  of  persons  who  go  into 
one  as  into  the  other.    It  may  be  that  the  persons 
who  are  going  to  become  solicitors  in  most  cases 
begin  their  professional  education  rather  earlier ;  but 
still  a  great  many  of  those  who  become  barristers  do 
not  go  to  the  Universities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  many  of  those  who  have  taken  degrees  at  the 
Universities  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  become  solicitors,  or 
rather  I  ought  to  put  it  in  this  way :  I  am  glad  that 
amongst  those  who  become  solicitors  are  a  great  many 
men  who  have  had  a  general  education  at  one  of  the 
Universities.     So  -that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  to  be  alleged  besides  the  jealousy 
(which  I  do  not  share)  which  is  felt  by  some  of  my 
brethren,  of  admitting  solicitors  to  the  same  education 
and  to  the  same  system  of  training  as  that  which  is 
thought  best  for  barristers.    I  think  the  few  words 
which  I  have  said  will  suffice  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mission my  views,  at  any  rate,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  systematic  legal  education  in  England,  and  as 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  means  of 
obtaining  either  general  training  at  law  or  professional 
training  at  law,  are  not  adequate  to  the  demand. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
remedy.    The  first  observation  I  desire  to  make  is 
this,  and  this  is  a  tbing  which  I  feely  strongly,  that  it 
is  a  unique  opportunity  that  we  are  discussing.  When 
you  have  received  a  commission  from  Her  Majesty  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  forming  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity in  London,  I  say  it  is  a  unique  opportunity 
of  forming  such  a  general  school  as   was  contem- 
plated by  Lord  Selborne  when  he  introduced  his  Bill 
in  the  year  185-1,  I  think  it  was,  such  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  sketch  out.    It  is  an  opportunity  which, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  pass  by  at  the  present  time  may  not 
recur  for  a  great  many  years.    When  the  Charter  of 
the  former  University,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
called  the  Albert  University,  was  before  Parliament, 
and  it  was  expected  it  would  receive  the  Royal  Assent, 
I  moved  in  the  Bench  of  Lincoln's  Inn   for  the 
foundation  by  that  Inn,  in  concert  with  the  other 
Inns  if  they  were  willing  to  join,  of  a  grant  to  found 
such  a  Faculty  or  school  of  law  as  I  have  fore- 
shadowed.   My  motion,  of  course,  stood  over,  owing 
to  the  discussion  in  Parliament  and  the  probability 
there  seemed  that  the  Charter  never  would  receive 
the  Royal  Assent.    But  1  regret  to  say  that  my  motion 
did  not  receive  that  amount  of  support  (although  it 
received  support  from  some  very  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Bench)  which  I  should  have  liked  it  to 
have  had.    The  first  point  is  this  :  London  is,  in  my 
opinion,  undoubtedly  the  place  for  such  legal  school 
as  I  have  indicated.    I  say  this  without  prejudice  to 
the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Oxford  and  Cambridge   and  the  Victoria 
University.     But  London  is  undoubtedly  the  place 
for  su".h  a  general  school  as  I  have  indicated,  that  is 
to  say,  a  school  of  law  which  shall  be  both  theoretical 
and  practical  or  professional.    One  may  call  in  aid — 
although  of  course  it  is  easy  to  point  out  differences- — 
the  analogy  of  medicine,     London  is  ths  best  plac* 
to  teach  Medicine  in,  because  you  can  teach  Medicine 
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a  surgery  theoretically,  side  by  side  with  a  practical 
application  of  what  you  are  teaching.    That  is  the 
reason  why  I  think  London  is  the  proper  place  for 
such  a  school  of  law.    You  have  a  combination  of 
scientific  and  practical  study,  and  men  may  see  the 
principles  which  they  hear  laid  down  and  which  they 
hear  explained  in  the  lecture  room,  put  into  actual 
practice  under  their  eyes.     The  articled  clerk  or 
student  of  the  Inns  of  Court  can  attend  the  lectures 
and  study  in  the  University  side  by  side  with  the 
work  he  is  doing  in  putting  into  practice  the  princi- 
ples of  law  which  he  is  learning  in  the  University. 
And  the  advantage  of  this  combination  of  practical 
with  scientific  teaching  is  that  it  prevents  the  teaching 
becoming  of  too  professorial  character.    One  often 
hears  complaints  made  of  so-and-so  that  he  is  a  mere 
professorial  lawyer.    There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  that.    If  law  is  taught  only  from  its  scien- 
tific side  without  that  combination  with  practical 
teaching  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  finished  lawyer 
no  doubt  the  teaching  acquires  somewhat  too  much  of 
a  professorial  character.     Then,  secondly,  I  think 
it    should    be,   not  a  school    of    law  itself — not 
a  legal   University  itself — but  I  should   desire  to 
see  my  school  of  law  a  Faculty  in  a  University; 
that  is  to  say,  I  should  desire  to  see  the  study  of 
law  made  part  of  University  training.     You  will 
in   that  way  get  rid   of  professional  narrowness, 
and  you  will  do  something  to  achieve  what  I  desire 
to  see  recognised,  that  is,  that  law  may  take  its  proper 
place  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  and  general  education,  not 
merely,  as  I  have  said,  for  professional  men,  but  for 
men  who  are  engaged  in  other  walks  of  life  as  well. 
Then,  thirdly,  in  my  opinion,  the  foundation  and  basis 
of  the  legal  Faculty  or  school  of  law  within  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  the  Inns  of  Court  with  the  aid  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Those  are  the  two  great 
professional  teaching  bodies.  In  the  first  place  the  Inns 
of  Court  are  in  possession.    They  have  all  the  prestige 
of  antiquity  and  of  combining  within  their  numbers 
the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  day,  both  on  the  Bench 
and  at  the  Bar.    The  two  together  are  entirely  in 
possession  of  the  professional  teaching,  and  they  are 
in  possession  of  such  scientific  teaching  as  there  is  in 
London,  combined  with  King's  College  and  University 
College;  they,  with  King's  College  and  University 
College,  are  in  possession   of  the  teaching.  But, 
secondly,  what  is  perhaps  more  important  is  this : 
they  have  sufficient  pecuniary  means   to   found  a 
Faculty  of  law  on  a  satisfactory  and  working  basis ; 
first,  that  it  should  be  in  London ;  secondly,  that  it 
should  be  part  of  a  University  system;  thirdly,  that  the 
Inns  of  Court,  with  the  aid  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  should  form  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the 
system.    Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  quite  aware  of — and 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  I  do — the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  Inns  of  Court  to  move  themselves.  But 
if  the  Inns  of  Court  are  net  willing  to  recognise  all 
their  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  this  direction  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  their  public  duties  and  their 
true    interests,   then,   speaking  as  a    Bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  expressing  only  my  own  private 
opinion,  and  not  by  any  means  expressing  the  views 
of  the  Bench  or  even  the  views  of  a  majority,  or,  per- 
haps, of  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  Benchers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  personally  am  quite  prepared  to 
see  compulsion  put  upon  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  what 
I  conceive  to  be  their  public  duty,  if  they  will  not 
undertake  the  task  themselves  of  providing  the  funds 
out  of  which  this  is  to  be  undertaken.    Of  course,  for 
that  purpose  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  necessary. 
But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
not  be  taxed  to  provide  the  means.     If  they  are 
willing  to  undertake  it  themselves  to  convert  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  college  of  law  or  the  Legal 
Faculty,  so  much  the  better.    That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  see  best,  but  you  cannot  compel  them  to  do 
that  even  by  Act  of  Parliament.    This  can  be  done  if 
they  will  not  step  forward  and  take  the  place  which  I, 
an  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  would  be  proud  to  see 
tliem  take,  a  place  in  the  fore  front ;  I  see  no  reason 


why  Parliament  should  not  provide  the  means  of 
taxing  the  income  of  the    Inns   of  Court  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Faculty  or  School 
of  Law  in  the  same  manner  as  the  colleges,  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  been  taxed  under  recent 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  main- 
taining professorial  teaching  in  the  two  Universities. 
Then  with  your  Lordship's  permission  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  practical  suggestions.    I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  worked  out  a  scheme.    That  would  require 
patient  and  long  attention,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  to  it.    But  I  desire  to  make  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  to  the  form  which  I  think  a 
Faculty  should  take.    The  first  point  is  that  I  think 
the  teaching  of  law  should  be  done  entirely  by  the 
University,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should  no  longer  have 
imposed  upon  them  or  be  required  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  teaching  Jaw  to  their  students.    The  means 
of  teaching  law  should  be  found  in  my  opinion  in  the 
Legal  Faculty  of  the  University.    Secondly,  I  think 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  should  retain  the  right  of  fixing  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  a  person  to  to  be  admitted  either 
to  the  profession  of  a  barrister  or  the  profession  of  a 
solicitor,  and  if  those  bodies  chose  to  retain  as  part 
of  those  conditions  a  system  of  examinations,  I  think 
they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  But  my  own  opinion 
is  that  a  legal  degree  or  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
from  the  University  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  test  of 
legal  education  of  the  candidate  to  be  admitted  either 
as  a  barrister  or  a  solicitor.    That  is  my  own  view. 
Of  course  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the 
standard  of  the  University  demanded  for  its  degrees, 
and,  speaking  as  a  University  man,  1  should  hope  that 
if  any  teaching  institution  should  be   founded  in 
London  the  degrees  will  not  be  given  too  easily  ; 
that  the  standard  even  for  a  pass  degree,  if  it  be 
thought   well   to  retain   pass   degrees,   should  not 
be  made  too  easy.    I  conceive  that  a  degree  ought 
to  be  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  arts  and  education 
generally,  and  in  my  opinion  I  think  some  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  older  Universities  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  have  given  their  degrees.    That  is 
a  pious  opinion  which,  perhaps,  is  not  very  relevant 
to  the  present  discussion,  but  provided  that  the 
degrees  or  certificates  of  proficiency  in  law  are  not 
given  too  easily,  I  think  that  both  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  might  well  accept 
the  degrees  of  the  University  as  a  sufficient  test  of 
proficiency  without  themselves  requiring  further  exa- 
mination, because  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  the  strong  stimulus  of  professional  ambition  and 
desire  of  professional  advancement  which,  in  fact, 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  lawyers 
of  the  present  day,  and  that  will  still  operate  upon 
men's  minds  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  chances 
of  advancing  in  their  profession  as  much  as  possible,  ! 
so  that  it  is  not  really  so  very  necessary  that  you 
should  have  a  very  strict  additional  examination. 
The  fourth  point  which  occurs  to  me  is  this  :  if  the 
certificates  of  proficiency  or  degrees  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  those  certificates  or  degrees  must  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case, 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  classified,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  the  amount  of  legal  training  which  is 
required  or  is  sufficient  for  a  man  who  is  not  going 
to  be  a  professional  lawyer  is  less,  and,  perhaps, 
different  in  kind,  from  that  which  ought  to  be  de- 
manded from  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  a  professional 
lawyer.    And,  again,  as  between  barristers  and  soli- 
citors, seeing  that  at  the  present  day,  at  any  rate,  men 
become  solicitors  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which 
they  become  barristers,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  larger 
and  more  exact  knowledge  of  law  is  demanded  from 
the  barrister  than  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
solicitor,  it  would  be  only  fair  if  the  degrees  are  to  be 
accepted  by  the  admitting  bodies,  that  the  degrees 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  ;  in  other  words  they  should 
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be   classified.     The  fifth  point  is  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Studies.    In  my  opinion  it  ought  not 
to  consist  exclusively  of  professors,  but  the  professors 
ought  to  be  of  course  and  must  be  a  very  large  consti- 
tuent element  in  it.    Whether  they  should  have  a 
majority  or  not  is  a  matter  of  detail  upon  which  I 
express  no  opinion  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
include  amongst  the  Board  of  Studies,  in  addition  to 
the  professors  and   teachers   themselves,  a  certain 
number  of  eminent  men,  as  good  men  as  you  could 
get  from  amongst  the  judges  and  leaders  of  the  Bar; 
also  a  certain  number  of  solicitors ;  and  lastly  I  think 
that  the  Senate  or  governing  body  (I  do  not  care 
about  the  name)  of  the  University  which  is  to  lay 
down  the  curriculum  and  to  regulate  the  admission  to 
degrees  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Board  of  Studies, 
and  ought  to  have  a  substantial  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Studies.    I  think  if  you  got  a  Board  of 
Studies  of  that  character  it  would  be  as  good  as  you 
could  get  under  existing  circumstances.    You  would 
have  the  professorial  element  to  prevent  law  drifting 
into  merely  professional  teaching ;  you  would  have 
judges  and  members  of  the  Bar  and  solicitors  to  take 
care  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  not  too  professorial, 
and  did  not  lose  touch  of  professional  requirements  ; 
and  then   you  would    have   the    governing  body 
also  substantially  represented  on  the  board.  The 
next  point  is  the  converse  one,  that  the  Board  of 
Studies  should  have  a  substantial  representation  on 
the  other  hand  on  the  governing  body,  because  the 
governing  body  fixes  the    curriculum,  it  fixes  the 
conditions  upon   which  degrees  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  are  to  be  given,  and  it  is  a  body  which 
represents  the  University  as  a  whole  of  which  I 
desire  to  see  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  shall  be  an 
equal  partner  with  the  other  Faculties.    The  next 
point  I  have  noted  is  :  who  shall  be  the  examiners  ? 
The  question  which  has  agitated  a  great  many  minds 
is  whether  the  professors  am  ho  teach  should  also  be 
the  examiners.    The  argument  on  each  side  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  sentences.    On  the  one  hand,  if 
you  have  outsiders  to  examine  it  is  said  to  be  unfair 
to  the  students  whose  train  of  thought  and  reading, 
and  way  of  looking  at  things  have  necessarily  been 
guided  by  the  teaching  which  they  have  received,  and 
if  you  have  an  outsider  to  put  questions  he  will  put 
questions  in  a  manner  and  in  a  form  which  perhaps 
is  not  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
look  at  things,  and  which  questions  if  put  in  another 
form  and  in  another  manner  might  be  answered  by 
them,  so  that  to  have  outsiders  alone  I  think  would 
be  unfair  to  the  students.    On  the  other  hand,  to 
have  professors  alone  would,  I  think,  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  if  they  were  to  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  examination  the  examinations  would  be  apt  to  run 
into  grooves,  and  the  students  would  be  apt  to  content 
themselves  with  learning  by  rote  what  they  have  to 
learn  from  their  teachers  without  really  mastering 
the  principles  which   underlie  it.     I   do  not  ven- 
ture to  go  more   into   detail,  but  I  think  the  ex- 
amining   body,    whether   a   board   or   uot,  ought 
to  consist  of  a  happy  combination  of  teachers  and 
outsiders.    The  last  point  which  I  have  noted  is  this. 
It  is  a  point  of  general  interest,  but  applicable  as 
much  in  my  opinion  to  legal  teaching  as  to  other 
teaching,  that  is  the    function  of  a  professoriate, 
and  the  relation  which  a  professoriate  should  bear  to 
catechetical  teaching.    There  ought  in  my  opinion  to 
be  a  combination  of  professorial  teaching  and  cate- 
chetical teaching  by  means  of  sub-professors  or  readers 
or  whatever  name  you  like  to  use  in  close  relation 
with,  and  acting  under,  the  general  direction  of  the 
professorial  body  ;  so  that  it  should  be  the  office  of 
the  readers  or  sub-professors  to  assist  their  students 
in  the  general  line  of  reading  laid  dowu  by  the  pro- 
fessors.   So  that  on  the  one  hand  he  may  prepare  the 
student's  mind  for  the   lectures  which  are  to  be 
delivered  at  intervals  by  the  professors,  and  on  the 
other  band  he  may  work  out  what  necessarily  in  a 
lecture  iB  not  given  in  detail ;  he  may  work  out  the 
hints  and  suggestions  and  principles  laid  down  in  the 


professor's  lectures  in  detail  by  catechetical  teaching.  Sir 
Professorial  teaching  alone  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  H-  Davey, 
little  value  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  careful  system  'M*A.,  Q  C. 
of  private  reading,  and  to  direct  that  private  reading  is  29  Dec  18g2 
the  office  of  catechetical  teaching,  and  the  office  of  the  ' 
sub-professors  should  be  to  work  in  harmony  and  unison 
with  the  professors  ;  to  make  the  lectures  useful  to  the 
students  by  directing  their  reading,  assisting  them  in 
their  reading,  and  preparing  their  minds  for  the  lec- 
tures, so  that  when  they  go  to  the  lectures  they  will 
go  with  minds  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  that  will 
be  sown.  Those  are  the  general  observations  which 
occur  to  me,  and  the  practical  suggestions,  and  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say  to  the  Commission  that  in  making 
these  suggestions  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  taking  some  interest  in  University 
reform  generally,  but  also  as  standing  counsel  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  during  the  last  15  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  new  statutes  that  have 
been  made  regulating  both  the  University  and  the 
colleges  have  come  before  me  somewhat  frequently, 
and  I  had  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  construction 
of  them  chiefly.  But  from  my  perusal  and  observa- 
tion of  the  working  of  those  statutes,  I  have  been  led 
to  form  opinions  of  my  own  on  the  general  subject. 
If  there  is  any  other  subject  on  which  I  can  be  of 
assistance  to  your  Lordship  and  the  Commission  I 
should  be  very  glad. 

18.213.  (Lord  Reay.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  very  interesting  statement  you  have  made  to  us 
which  leaves  very  little  room  for  catechetical  additions. 
But  you  have  not  touched  upon  the  question  of 
Roman  law.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  part 
you  assign  to  Roman  law  ? — I  am  not  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  Roman  civil  law  myself.  I  know  some- 
thing about  it.  I  attach  great  value  to  the  study  of 
Roman  law  as  being  an  organised  logical  system  of 
law,  and  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  educational  value 
it  has  the  same  kind  of  use  that  a  dead  language  has 
in  literary  training.  You  can  study  the  way  in  which 
the  people  of  a  past  civilisation  worked  out  general  prin- 
ciples and  legal  problems  for  themselves  not  distracted 
by  modern  considerations.  But  I  intended  to  include 
Roman  law  amongst  all  those  systems  of  civilised 
law  to  Avhich  1  think  the  University  ought  to  direct 
its  teaching.  I  think  they  should  teach  all  systems 
of  civilised  law,  that  is  to  say,  should  profess  all 
systems  of  civilised  law,  including  Roman.  Naturally 
apart  from  the  logical  and  complete  character  of 
Roman  law,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  civil 
law  forms  the  foundation  of,  I  think  I  may  say,  all 
the  Continental  systems,  that  is  to  say  of  all  the 
Latin  nations,  and  of  the  German  system  of  law, 
Roman  law  naturally  must  occupy  a  great  part  in 
every  legal  school  in  which  law  is  taught  practically 
and  historically  in  the  way  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain.  I  do  not  separate  Roman  law  from  other 
civilised  systems  of  Law,  Roman  law  is  very  com- 
plete. But  Hindoo  law,  for  example,  is  an  extremely 
logical  system  of  law  worthy  of  the  study  of  the 
student.  This,  of  course,  expressed  in  a  language 
and  deals  with  ideas  which  are  not  so  familar  to  us  as 
the  language  in  which  the  Roman  law  is  expresoed ; 
and  the  ideas  it  deals  with  are  not  so  familiar  as  the 
ideas  with  which  Roman  law  deals.  Every  system 
of  law  which  is  a  logical  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  practical  problems  is  in  my  opinion  worthy 
of  study.  I  should  attach  importance  to  Roman  law 
for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 

18.214.  The  field  which  you  propose  to  cover  is  so 
large  that  I  suppose  you  would  leave  a  great  deal  of 
option  to  the  students  as  to  which  lectures  they  should 
follow  — Yes. 

18.215.  And  also,  I  gather,  you  would  leave  them 
various  avenues  to  obtain  degrees  ? — Yes. 

18.216.  There  would  be,  for  instance,  an  avenue 
for  those  who  were  looking  to  the  Bar,  and  an  avenue 
for  those  who  were  looking  to  the  solicitors'  profes- 
sion ? — That  is  what  I  intended  to  express  when  I  said 
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5,r  that  the  degrees  or  certificates  of  proficiency  should  be 
H.  Davey,  classified. 

M.A.,  Q.C.  18,217.  And  they  should  not  only  be  classified  with 
  reference  to  their  future  professions,  but  also  with 

22  Dec.  1893.  reference  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge  they  desired 
to  obtain.  The  students  who  came  to  the  Faculty 
mainly  for  scientific  purposes,  might  obtain  a  higher 
degree  than  those  who  merely  came  for  professional 
purposes  ? — I  hope  (I  dare  not  say  that  I  think  it  will 
be  reached  in  my  lifetime)  that  at  some  day  persons 
who  are  historical  students  or  students  for  the  pur- 
poses of  history  may  attend  my  School  of  Law.  and 
may  find  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  Of  course,  the 
connexion  between  History  and  Law  is  most  intimate. 
Law  cannot  be  understood  until  it  is  studied  histori- 
cally. And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
history,  in  the  best  sense,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  people. 

18.218.  Although,  of  course,  your  object  would  not 
be  to  deplete  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Science,  still, 
I  suppose,  if  this  school  was  organised  on  the  lines 
which  you  have  sketched  you  would  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  we  should  approximate  more  to  the 
situation  of  France,  where  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  students  frequent  either  the  Law  or  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  ? — My  own  opinion  is  this,  I  think  that 
will  be  the  course  which  a  London  University  will 
take.  I  conceive  and  I  hope  that  the  richer  classes 
who  have  more  leisure,  and  are  able  to  extend 
their  general  education  to  a  later  period  in  life, 
will  still  frequent  the  older  Universities,  and  the 
men  whom  you  will  have  at  the  London  University 
will  be  the  men  to  a  large  extent  who  are  gain- 
ing their  living  in  some  form  of  business,  or  are 
learning  their  business  side  by  side  with  University 
teaching.  That  is  what  I  expect,  and  necessarily  the 
Medical  and  Legal  Faculties  would  be  the  stronger 
Faculties.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  much  demand 
for  what  1  may  call  general  teaching  in  arts  in  the 
sense  of  the  Oxford  School  or  the  Cambridge 
Triposes.  That  is  only  a  speculative  opinion,  but  it 
is  my  opinion.  But  I  hope  that  some  day  or  other 
my  Faculty  of  law  will  be  so  famous  that  people  will 
resort  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  professors. 

18.219.  You  would  recruit  a  great  number  of  the 
professors  from  the  profession,  but  you  would  not 
object  in  such  subjects  as  Criminal  Law,  Interna- 
tional Law,  or  Administrative  Law,  also  to  recruit 
them  from  those  whose  condition  was  unquestionable  ? 
—No  ;  I  would  leave  it  perfectly  open.  Necessarily 
there  must  be  members  of  the  profession,  members  of 
the  profession  probably  who  either  from  tempera- 
ment or  otherwise  are  more  disposed  to  a  professorial 
fife  than  the  active  life  of  the  profession.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  men  are  not  so  well  fitted  by 
temperament  or  inclination  for  practice.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  cares  to  spend  his  life  in  wrangling 
in  the  Law  Courts  all  day. 

18.220.  Considering  the  great  need  there  is  for  the 
existence  of  the  teaching  which  you  have  described  to 
what  is  it  to  be  attributed  that  the  want  has  been  so 
little  felt  ? — I  think  partly  it  is  the  practical  character 
of  the  English  people.  The  English  people  have  not 
that  regard  for  scientific  theory  in  their  practical 
pursuits,  which,  perhaps,  the  Germans,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  French,  have.  But  also,  I  think,  it  is  due 
to  this  ;  the  absorbing  character  of  the  practice  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  business  part  of  it  takes  up  so 
much  of  a  man's  time  ;  he  does  pick  up  his  law  as  he 
goes.  Any  man  who  is  in  large  chambers  and  desires 
to  learn  does  learn  an  immense  deal  of  law.  He 
learns  it  no  doubt  in  a  haphazard,  casual,  by-the-way 
6ort  of  fashion,  but  he  does  learn  an  immense  deal  of 
law,  and  unless  the  earlier  training  is  giren  to  him 
which  would  induce  him  to  study  for  himself,  his 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  see  the  advantages  or  necessity 
of  it.  But  then  it  is  fair  to  qualify  that  by  saying 
that  a  great  mauy  who  have  been  brought  up  and 
have  had  no  legal  training,  such  as  I  had  when  I 
came  to  the  Bar,  except  in  the  chambers  where  I 


was  a  pupil,  have  by  their  private  reading  made 
themselves  lawyers  and  jurists  of  great  eminence.  I 
might  mention  names  of  the  present  day,  but  it  would 
be  perhaps  invidious  to  do  so.  Amongst  the  great 
judges  who  are  familiar  to  us  all  before  whom  we 
have  practised  many  might  be  named  who  have,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  training,  by  their  industry 
and  intellectual  capacity  acquired  that  which  they 
would  have  got  by  training.  But  of  course  those 
are  only  the  choice  spirits. 

18.221.  The  busier  they  are  in  later  life  the  more 
important  it  is  that  they  should  have  had  the  training 
earlier  ? — Yes. 

18.222.  I  understand  also  that  your  opinion  in  the 
main  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  was 
stated  by  the  Committee  of  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  ? — I  have  read  that,  but  I 
have  not  got  it  present  to  my  mind. 

18.223.  {Professor  Sid g wick.)  Do  you  seo  any 
difficulty  that  might  arise  if  the  Inns  of  Court,  re- 
taining the  power  you  propose  they  should  retain  of 
admitting  to  the  Bar,  should  establish  these  especially 
close  relations  with  what  would  after  all  be  one  of  tne 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Would  there 
not  perhaps  exist  in  the  other  Universities  a  feeling 
that  in  determining  the  conditions  of  admission  too 
much  regard  might  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  one 
body  of  teachers  ? — What  you  mean  is  that,  to  take 
the  example  of  the  University  I  am  best  acquainted 
with,  the  Oxford  School  of  Law  might  feel  themselves 
put  rather  into  the  cold  by  the  advantages  which  the 
London  School  would  have  by  its  close  association  ' 
with  the  bodies  which  admit  to  the  profession  ? — Yes. 

18.224.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  danger  from  that, 
and  I  for  my  part  should  be  sorry  to  see  anything  done 
to  damp  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished body  of  men  at  Oxford,  and  I  believe  at 
Cambridge  also,  to  promote  the  study  of  the  law. 
But  on  the  other  hand  you  must  remember  that  my 
theory  of  the  London  University  is  that  it  is  to  be 
both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  one.  I  think  it  is 
the  combination  of  the  two  which  will  make  it  a 
success.  The  Oxford  school  almost  must  remain  a 
scientific  school,  a  school  which  teaches  law  merely 
as  a  branch  of  learning.  It  cannot  have  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  the  same  relations  with  the  pro- 
fessional teaching  as  I  hope  the  London  University 
will  have.  And  notwithstanding  that  danger  I  should 
not  feel  disposed  to  forego  the  great  advantage  of 
having  the  Board  of  Studies  in  close  relation  with  the 
admitting  body  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  that 
union  of  the  scientific  and  the  practical.  But  I  quite 
see  the  danger  which  you  point  out. 

18.225.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  same  kind  of 
teaching,  the  same  treatment  of  law  by  professorial 
lectures  would  both  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  training  for  the  profession  of  lawyers,  and  also 
the  needs  of  those  who  only  aim  at  it  as  a  part  of 
liberal  education  or  as  a  preparation  for  public  life  ? 
— To  a  very  large  extent,  yes,  but  it  may  be  that 
there  would  be  classes  formed  which  would  be  more 
suited,  or  more  useful  I  ought  to  say,  because  I  do  not 
agree  that  kuowledge  of  law  is  not  useful  to  every- 
body. It  would  be  more  useful  to  professional  people, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  other  men  equipped  with  it. 
My  ideal,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  expect  to  see 
realised  in  my  lifetime,  is,  that  every  man  who  comes 
to  the  Bar  should  be  equipped  with  that  preliminary 
knowledge  which  would  also  be  sought  by  the  man 
who  is  going  into  public  life. 

18.226.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  there  is  any  force 
in  the  view  I  have  heard  suggested,  that  the  difference 
which  you  emphasise  between  English  text-books 
and  modes  of  argument,  and  foreign  text-books  and 
modes  of  argument  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
difference  between  the  established  English  view  of 
reports  of  decided  cases  as  contrasted  with  the  views 
that  are  held  in  France  and  Germany  ? — To  a  large 
extent.  And  I  will  add  this  :  that  has  grown  very 
much  from  the  multiplicity  of  and  the  piling  up  of 
reports.    But  at  present  the  tendency  is  rather  the 
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other  way.  The  evil  is  beginning  to  cure  itself, 
because  the  number  of  volumes  of  reports  that  fill  our 
shelves  is  so  enormous  that  no  human  being  can  pre- 
tend to  have  a  full  acquaintance  with  them. 

18.227.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  so  long  as 
the  English  view  of  the  force  of  decided  cases  is 
maintained  there  must  necessarily  be  a  difference 
between  the  scientific  and  the  practical  teaching  of 
law  :  that  a  teaching  of  law  which  laid  stress  upon 
principles  would  necessarily  not  produce  in  the 
student  the  habit  of  mind  which  he  would 
be  practically  useful  in  arguing  a  case  in 

 I  do  not  think  that  is  so.    I  will  take 

stance,  and  I  will  take  the  instance  of  a 
who  is  dead.  Anybody  whoever  heard  Lord  Cairns 
argue  when  he  was  at  the  Bar,  or  who  has  heard  or 
read  Lord  Cairns'  judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords 
will  see  exactly  what  I  mean.  Lord  Cairns  seldom 
quoted  a  case  to  say,  "  This  is  the  case  of  A.  v.  B.  ;  " 
but  in  his  judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  hs  would 
state  the  principles  which  he  was  going  to  apply  to 
the  case  before  him ;  he  would  state  how  he  applied 
those  principles,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  refer  to 
some  decision  which  had  been  quoted  to  the  House  in 
the  course  of  the  argument  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, and  show  how  it  agreed  with  the  way  in 
which  he  had  applied  his  principles.  But  I  think  I 
said  in  the  observations  that  I  made  that  it  is  only 
advocates  of  the  highest  order  who  can  made  the  pre- 
cedents their  servants  instead  of  being  their  slaves. 

18.228.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  ask  whether  in 
your  opinion,  in  considering  the  decisions  which  have 
been  given  by  judges  of  our  dependencies,  defects  can 
be  traced  which  are  due  to  a  want  of  training  in  com- 
parative law? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything 
which  might  seem  a  reflection  upon  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  from  my  experience  in  arguing  cases  in 
the  Privy  Council  I  should  say,  yes.  But  I  ought 
also  to  say  that  there  is  an  extreme  adaptability  about 
the  English  mind,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  an 
English  common  lawyer  sent  to  India  will  master  the 
principles  of  Hindoo  law  if  he  applies  his  mind  to  it. 
But  I  do  think  I  have  known  instances  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  alludes  to. 

18.229.  You  understand  that  I  was  anxious  to  meet 
the  argument  that  after  all  we  get  on  as  well  without 
it  ? — One  has  heard  that  argument  before,  and  it  is  a 
very  difficnlt  argument  to  cope  with.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  deny  the  greatness  of  Lord  Mansfield  or  Sir 
William  Grant,  who  were  brought  up  without  this 
School  of  Law,  to  advocate  it.  I  do  not  hope  to 
make  the  lawyer  of  the  future  either  a  Grant  or  a 
Mansfield,  but  I  could  do  something,  I  think. 

18.230.  {Rev.  Canon  Broivne.)  Have  you  any  idea 
of  making  the  theoretical  training  pre-graduate  and 
the  professional  training  post-graduate  ? — That  would 
be  very  much  what  I  should  suppose  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Victoria  aim  at ;  that 
a  person  should  get  his  training  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, or  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  and  then  come 
and  plunge  into  his  professional  training.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  they  go  on  better  side  by  side.  A 
man  takes  more  interest  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
work  if  he  sees  it  side  by  side  with  practical  work, 
and  also  I  think  that  without  any  prejudice  to  profes- 
sorial teaching  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  practical 
teaching,  or  practical  professional  purposes,  is  to 
correct  what  is  charged  egainst  professorial  teaching  ; 
that  it  is  teaching  in  vacuo,  if  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion, and  not  sufficiently  directed  to  practice.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  well-founded  charge, 
but  that  is  a  charge  which  is  made  against  it. 

18.231.  You  do  not  fear  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  intending  to  be  a  professional  lawyer  the  theore- 
tical side  might  be  obscured  by  what  might  be  called 
bread-winning  ideas  ? — Well,  of  course,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  that  I  am  afraid  is  inevitable.  I  should  like 
everybody  who  becomes  a  solicitor,  or  attains  any 
public  position  to  have  had  a  liberal  training  at  the 
Universities.  But  1  cannot  secure  that.  Bread  must 
be  won.    I  should  be  afraid  of  it, 


18.232.  Some  of  us  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  University  work  find  that  it  is  con- 
tinually thrusting  itself  in,  and  the  only  remedy  seems 
to  be  to  separate  the  theoretical  from  the  practical  ? — 
Then  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  get  the  theoretical. 

18.233.  We  have  a  law  school  at  Cambridge  where 
a  good  many  men  who  are  not  going  to  be  lawyers, 
squires'  sons,  are  sent  to  read  for  the  Tripos  or 
for  the  law  degree.  If  we  teach  them  theoretical 
principles  we  are  doing  them,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  if  we  teach  them  a  little  pro- 
fessional practice  then  we  are  launching  upon  the 
world  a  very  dangerous  person — a  person  who  thinks 
he  knows  a  little  of  the  actual  practice  of  law  ? — Yes, 
he  is  a  dangerous  person  no  doubt,  and  so  he  is  in 
every  department  of  life. 

18.234.  Especially  in  law  cases.  He  may  create  a 
great  deal  of  law  business  ? — Yes.  I  think  a  half- 
informed  person  in  every  department  of  life — in 
economics  I  would  say — is  a  very  dangerous  person 
indeed  A  man  may  be  his  own  lawyer,  or  he  may 
advise  his  villagers.    He  may  make  wills. 

18.235.  That  is  the  danger,  so  from  the  Cambridge 
point  of  view  I  would  rather  have  kept  the  two 
entirely  separate.  Then  you  referred  to  another 
question,  which  is  of  great  interest,  viz.,  the  question 
with  regard  to  teaching  being  too  professorial.  The 
difficulty  might  be  met  in  London.  Elsewhere  I  do 
not  quite  see  how  it  is  to  be.  A  really  successful 
lawyer  can  almost  always  not  afford  to  take  a  pro- 
fessorship ? — That  is  the  difficulty.  His  time  is  too 
valuable. 

18.236.  We  get  excellent  abstract  lawyers  to  lecture 
as  professors  who  have  sometimes  been  at  the  Bar  and 
been  unsuccessful  ? — Yes. 

18.237.  Is  it  not  better  that  they  should  let  practice 
alone  ? — 'Yes,  perhaps  it  is.  If  I  want  a  man  to 
lecture  on  the  structure  of  the  courts  or  on  procedure 
I  must  have  a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  it.  But 
for  many  of  the  subjects  which  I  have  alluded  to,  as, 
for  instance,  the  historical  study  of  systems  of  law,  and 
the  comparative  study  of  systems  of  law  I  do  not  think 
it  in  the  least  degree  necessary  that  a  man  should  have 
been  a  practising  barrister.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  for 
instance,  would  be  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

18.238.  So  that  was  the  limit  of  your  remark  with 
regard  to  teaching  being  too  professorial,  and  not 
given  by  a  practising  lawyer  ? — Yes. 

18.239.  Now,  one  question  of  a  different  character. 
You  said  that  you  hoped  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
and  the  other  bodies  might  accept  the  degree  of  the 
University  without  further  question  ? — Yes. 

18.240.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  approaches  the  Universities  have 
from  time  to  time  made,  either  to  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  or  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 
I  have  been  concerned  in  some  of  them,  and  we 
have  found  an  extreme  stiffness  on  the  part  of 
those  authorities  in  London,  so  that  after  many  years 
I  practically  gave  it  up.  May  we  hope  that  there 
will  be  any  very  great  change  in  that  respect  ? — 
No. 

18.241.  {Mr.  Rendall.)  You  used  «  Board  of 
Studies  "  as  a  synonym  for  "  Faculty  "  in  the  outline 
of  the  constitution  you  sketched  ? — Yes. 

18.242.  And  you  suggested  that  the  Faculty  and 
Board  of  Studies  should  not  consist  exclusively  of 
professors,  but  should  have  an  element  of  judges  and 
leading  barristers  and  solicitors.  What  kind  of  selec 
tion  or  nomination  should  you  think  of  for  them  ? 
From  what  sources  would  it  proceed  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  that.  In  the  Oxford  Statutes  [  think  the 
Boards  of  Studies  in  the  different  Faculties  are  framed 
by  persons  ex  officio,  partly  by  persons  nominated  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,  and  partly  by  persons  elected 
by  Convocation. 

18.243.  Professor  Dicey  in  his  evidence  gave  us  to 
understand  that  the  element  of  professional  lawyers, 
such  as  judges  or  barristers,  was  so  insignificant'as  prac- 
tically not  to  be  noticeable.  There  is  a  certain  element 
of   external    examiners,  otherwise  they  are  almost 
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Sir  entirely  University  professors  or  lecturers  or  readers 
H.  Dttuey,  at  oxfor(l  ? — I  had  merely  thought  of  the  desirability. 
M.A.,  Q.C.  j  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  how  they  should 
a  Dec" 892    be  selectetl-    I  merely  wish  to  express  my  opinion  of 

"  _'_        '   the  desirability  of  the  Boards  of  Studies  consisting  of 

eminent  barristers  of  the  character  I  have  named,  as 
well  as  men  engaged  in  professional  teaching. 

18.244.  Would  it  tend  to  conciliate  the  opposition  or 
the  stiffness  of  the  Inns  of  Court  if  some  such  nomi- 
nation were  placed  in  their  hands  r  Would  that  make 
them  more  ready  to  accept  University  jurisdiction  ? — 
I  am  afraid  not.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  exclusiveness  in  the  Inns  of  Court  which 
leads  me  not  to  look  with  very  sanguine  hope  to  any 
voluntary  action  on  their  part.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Bench  of  Lincoln's  Inn  myself,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  too  severe  on  my  colleagues. 

18.245.  For  the  University  as  well  as  for  the  Inns 
vou  feel  it  far  better  to  conciliate  than  to  override  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

18,24G.  But  even  representation  on  the  Faculties  as 
well  as  representation  on  the  governing  body  will  not, 
so  far  as  you  can  judge,  very  much  help  ? — I  think 
not.  I  must  not  go  into  details,  because  the  know- 
ledge comes  to  me  in  a  confidential  character  as  a 
member  of  the  Bench,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
temper  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bench 
is  that  they  desire  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
exclusive  education,  training,  and  fixing  the  conditions 
of  membership  of  the  Bar  of  their  own  students,  and 
there  is  a  vesy  strong  jealousy  undoubtedly  existing 
against  uniting  barristers  and  solicitors  in  one  system 
of  education.  That  is  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
Lord  Selborne  found  in,  I  think  it  was,  1854.  It  was 
the  strong  jealousy  of  any  joint  system  of  education 
with  solicitors.  You  know  the  prevailing  fear  of 
barristers  is  the  introduction  of  American  system 
which  will  unite  the  two  professions.  I  am  not  going 
into  that  now,  but  T  think  the  same  feeling  which 
actuated  the  majority  of  them  will  actuate  them  in 
this  case. 

18.247.  I  suppose  in  the  voice  or  jurisdiction  given 
to  these  outside  nominees  the  members  nominated  would 
be  restricted  to  the  province  of  the  law  Faculty  ? — 
Yes. 

18.248.  You  would  not  wish  to  extend  their  powers 
into  other  Faculties  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  of 
that. 

18.249.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  you  by  Professsor  Sidgwick  as  to  the 
possible  jealousy  that  might  exist,  if  the  Inns  of  Court 
dealt  on  a  different  footing  with  the  London  Uni- 
versity from  that  on  which  it  dealt  with  the  older 
Universities,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  their 
co-operating  in  a  simitar  manner  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  accepting  their  examination  in  the  same 
way  for  educational  purposes  as  a  certificate  for  call 
to  the  Bar  ? — Not  if  the  examination  gave  the  same 
guarantee  of  proficiency.  Accepting  examination  is  a 
mere  means  to  an  end,  and  if  you  achieve  the  end, 
certainly. 

18.250.  And  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  able  to 
secure  that  efficiency  if  they  co-operated  with  the 
University  in  conducting  the  examinations.  It  is  a 
method  which  has  already  been  suggested  to  us  by 
one  of  the  law  professors  at  Oxford  ? — If  they  will,  yes. 

18.251.  You  see  no  objection  to  such  a  course  as 
that  ? — No. 

18.252.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  can 
help  us  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  what 
position  the  Inns  of  Court  should  take  in  connexion 
with  the  University.  Would  you  allow  them  a  re- 
presentation upon  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — My  own  theory  was  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  nominate  a  certain  number  of  members 
on  the  Board  of  Studies  or  Faculty  to  represent  them 
there,  other  members  being  appointed  in  other  ways, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Studies  should  be  represented 
on  the  governing  body ;  but  whether  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  be  represented  directly  on  the  governing 
body  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  details  which 


cannot  be  answered  as  an  abstract  question.  It  would 
have  to  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  how  you  treated 
other  bodies  in  a  similar  condition.  Does  every 
great  hospital,  for  example,  have  a  representation 
on  the  governing  body  ?  Then  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  I  cannot 
therefore  answer  that  question  in  the  abstract  form  in 
which  it  is  put,  but  I  will  go  as  far  as  to  say  this,  that 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  are  prepared  to  take  what  I  think 
would  be  their  true  position,  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  directly  or  indirectly  to  have,  I  was  going  to 
say  the  controlling  voice,  but  certainly  a  very  large 
voice  in  the  Faculty  and  a  certain  voice  in  the 
governing  body.  How  that  could  be  done  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

18.253.  You  at  least  see  no  objection  to  their  being 
represented  on  the  governing  body  ? — No,  I  see  no 
objection  to  that. 

18.254.  Would  you  think  they  should  be  represented 
on  the  Faculty  by  the  professors  and  teachers  whom 
they  appointed,  or  in  an  additional  way  ? — In  an 
additional  way.  For  instance,  I  suggested  that  a 
certain  number  of  judges  and  members  of  the  Bar 
should  be  members  of  the  Faculty.  They,  I  suppose, 
would  be  nominated  by  members  of  their  own  Inns. 

18.255.  Would  not  they  more  suitably  fill  the 
position  of  members  of  the  controlling  body  under 
which  the  Faculty  in  last  resort  had  to  act  ? — Well, 
the  Faculty,  I  presume,  will  have  to  arrange  all  the 
courses  of  study  ;  it  will  be  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  professsor's  lectures,  and  seeing  that 
the  co-ordination  is  preserved  which  I  mentioned  last 
between  the  professors  and  the  prelectors  or  readers. 
That  being  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  more  effec- 
tive control  will  be  exercised  through  the  Faculty 
than  through  the  governing  body.  But  really  this  is 
a  matter  of  detail  which  1  have  not  worked  out  in  my 
own  mind.  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  somewhat 
crude  suggestions  which  I  offered  to  the  Commission. 
I  have  not  worked  out  in  my  own  mind  the  full 
details  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 

18.256.  Would  you  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  that  ? — Yes,  upon  the  abstract  question  you  put 
to  me,  certainly. 

18.257.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  it.  will  be 
possible  to  favour  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
scheme  which  was  put  forward  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Legal  Council  and  which  was  not  accepted  ? — I 
should  think  not,  but  if  the  Commission  desire  it  the 
best  person  to  ask  would  be  Lord  Coleridge,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  will  inquire,  if  the  Com- 
mission desire  it,  and  if  I  can  get  one,  I  will  send 
it  to  your  Secretary.    I  have  not  got  one  myself. 

18.258.  But  you  are  not  prepared  on  your  own 
authority  to  forward  one  ? — No.  It  was  a  mere, 
what  would  be  called  in  public  life,  departmental 
committee,  and  I  should  conceive  that  the  proceedings 
of  it  were  more  or  less  as  confidential  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Bench  are. 

18.259.  But  if  the  Commission  express  a  wish  to 
see  it  you  think  the  wish  might  be  gratified  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  Lord  Coleridge  was  the  chairman,  and  he 
would  probably  send  it. 

18.260.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  The  school  of  law  you  have 
given  us  you  have  told  us  is  ideal,  but  in  sketching 
the  practical  form  of  the  Faculty  I  think  you  said  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
should  not  teach  the  law  ? — Yes,  that  the  teaching 
should  all  be  done  in  the  University.  I  think  that 
was  Lord  Selborne's  scheme  in  1874. 

18.261.  For  a  school  of  law.  But  did  that  touch 
the  question  of  a  University  ? — No,  it  did  not.  It 
was  the  school  of  law,  but  not  as  part  of  a  University. 

18.262.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  University 
which  has  to  test  and  influence  teaching  indirectly  by 
examination  and  possibly  directly  by  professorial 
Chairs,  in  your  opinion  is  it  part  of  the  functions  of  a 
University  to  undertake  ordinary  school  teaching  or 
to  leave  that  to  schools  and  institutions? — Theo- 
retically, I  suppose,  a  University  does  not  undertake 
teaching  in  that  sense,  but,  practically,  as  Universities 
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are  understood  now-a-days,  I  think  they  do.  Speak- 
ing again  of  the  University  I  know  best,  Oxford, 
certainly  it  undertakes  teaching  of  a  more  extended 
character  than  it  used  to,  and  I  think  that  is  true  of 
the  newest  University,  Victoria.  It  is  a  question  of 
names,  is  it  not,  more  than  anything  else  ? 

18.263.  If  the  teaching  institution  is  efficient — 
take  for  instance  the  public  schools  in  the  kingdom — 
University  influence  is  very  great,  but  it  would  not 
interfere  with  their  management  ? — No,  it  would  not 
teach  outside  its  own  ambit. 

18.264.  But  in  this  case  you  would  think  that 
necessity  required  that  a  school  of  law  should  be 
instituted,  and  if  there  were  no  efficient  school  the 
University  should  undertake  it  ?— Yes.  I  think  so. 
What  I  meant  by  my  answer  to  which  Mr.  Palnier 
alludes  is  that  if  a  school  of  law  of  this  kind  was  estab- 
lished and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  might  be 
relieved,  as  I  ought  rather  to  have  put  it,  of  the  duty 
or  burden,  which  ever  it  is,  of  teaching  their  students. 
That  is  rather  what  I  meant. 

18.265.  You  would  not  relieve  them  if  they  were 
thoroughly  capable  of  performing  it  ? — No. 

18.266.  You  would  not,  for  instance,  suggest  that 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should  be 
relieved  of  their  duty  of  examining  for  medical  pro- 
ficency  ? — No,  certainly  not, 

18.267.  I  think  you  said  that  a  degree  should  re- 
present a  certificate  of  proficiency  adapted  and  classi- 
fied for  barristers,  solicitors,  and  the  public.  That 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  I  take  it,  three  degrees,  but 
it  might  imply  one  degree  with  additional  qualifica- 
tions added  by  the  licensing  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  the 
solicitors  or  the  barristers.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  a  single  degree  with  such  further  qualifica- 
tions as  might  be  necessary  for  barristers  or  solicitors  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail. 
Eeally  what  you  want  is  a  degree.  That  is  what  I 
wanted.  But  then  I  can  conceive  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  might  each 
of  them  say,  "  Your  degree  is  all  very  well,  but  we 
"  want  something  more  than  a  degree.  We  want 
"  professional  acquirements."  And  if  the  Faculty  of 
Law  of  the  University  was  prepared  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  of  proficiency  in  professsional 
requirements  plus  the  degree  which  it  gave  to  all  its 
students  that  would  answer  rather  what  I  meant. 

18.268.  You  did  not  include  any  arrangements  of 
that  kind  ? — No. 

18.269.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  scheme  which 
the  Senate  of  the  London  University  laid  before 
Convocation  recently  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  that. 

18.270.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Yes,  I  think  Sir  Horace 
Davey  was  present  at  a  vote  of  the  Bench  which 
accepted  that  scheme  ? — Is  that  a  proof  of  knowledge  ? 
Then  I  will  soy  it  is  not  present  to  my  mind. 

18.271.  (Sir  George  Humphry.')  Part  of  that  pro- 
posal was  that  examinations  for  degrees  and  for 
license  to  practise  should  be  given  by  an  examination 
conducted  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  conjunction  with  the  University ;  that 
there  should  be  examiners  appointed  by  both  ;  and  that 
the  examiuation  so  conducted  should  give  degree  and 
qualification  to  practise.  Do  you  think  it  probable  or 
possible  that  any  such  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  this  new  University  we  are  proposing  and 
the  Inns  of  Court — that  is  to  say  that  they  should 
unite  in  an  examination  ?  And  might  not  such 
union  tend  to  promote  the  willingness  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  enter  into  any  such  scheme  as  you  have 
proposed  ? — Yes,  it  might,  but  I  do  not  promise  any- 
thing on  behalf  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  an  additional  inducement,  and  one  which  I 
might  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  consider.  May  I  add  this  ? — I  think  if 
very  desirable  not  to  multiply  examinations  more 
than  you  can  help,  because  remember  most  of  those 
men  who  come  to  the  Bar  at  any  rate  have  been  to 
the  University.  They  have  been  examined  at  the 
University,  and  they  are  rather  tired  of  examinations 
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when  they  come  to  London.    So  it  would  be  de-  Sir 
sirable  in  my  view  not  to  multiply  examinations  more      H.  Davey, 
than  was  necessary.  M.A.,  Q.C. 

18.272.  That  was  the  object  of  the  Senate? — So  I  .  "  "  _ 
understand. 

18.273.  Therefore  you  would,  on  the  whole,  agree 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  arrangement  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  ? — I  agree  that  it  would. 

18.274.  With  regard  to  general  education  do  you  feel 
that  the  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  University 
degree  in  law  should  be  required  to  possess  a  certain, 
and  that  perhaps  a  rather  high,  standard  of  general 
education  before  he  enters  upon  his  legal  studies  ? — 
I  think  so. 

18.275.  That  some  such  examination  as  that  of  the 
present  Matriculation  of  the  University  of  London 
might  well  be  required  ;  and  that  all  students  should 
pass  some  examination  of  that  sort  ? — We  have  an 
examination  of  that  kind  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in 
my  junior  days  I  used  to  be  one  of  the  examiners. 
We  examined,  I  think,  in  Latin  and  English,  and  I 
think  English  history.  I  think  that  is  all  that  we 
examined  in.    But  it  was  an  entrance  examination. 

18.276.  Without  specifying  the  nature  of  the  exa- 
mination, you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  examina- 
tion to  indicate  that  there  had  been  good  teaching 
and  good  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  required  ? 
— Yes,  you  must  not  put  it  too  high. 

18.277.  Do  you  think  such  a  plan  as  you  propose 
and  as  is  wished  to  be  carried  out  would  be  best 
effected  by  one  University  in  London,  or  by  there 
being  two  Universities  ? — Do  you  mean  whether  the 
present  examining  University  should  be  amalgamated  ? 

18.278.  Whether  it  would  be  better  on  the  whole 
that  there  should  be  one  University  or  two  ? — I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  what  I  should  have  liked 
would  have  been  to  see  the  present  existing  exa- 
mining University  of  London  become  the  teaching 
University  as  well  as  the  examining  one. 

18.279.  And  you  think  that  would  be  the  better 
plan  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  but  we  must  do  what  we  can. 

18.280.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Generally  speaking 
you  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence  ? 
—Yes. 

18.281.  There  are  two  points  with  regard  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  scheme  upon  which  I  think  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  difference,  and  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  your  opinion.  With  regard  to  the 
question  put  by  Mr.  Palmer,  you  said  originally  that 
you  wished  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  law  to  be  done 
by  the  University,  but  that  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  should  have  exclusive 
control  over  the  license  ? — Yes. 

18.282.  This  is  the  practical  question.  Are  you  of 
opinion  as  a  practical  man  that  the  whole  training  which 
a  barrister  or  solicitor  requires,  and  which  he  ought 
to  be  made  to  pass  through,  could  fitly  be  given  by  the 
University  as  part  of  a  University  course  ? — No, 
certainly  not ;  that  the  articled  clerk  and  the  aspirant 
to  the  position  of  an  advocate  must  have  experience 
in  the  chambers  of  a  barrister  or  in  the  office  of  a 
solicitor. 

18.283.  That  is  to  say,  before  they  could  be  given 
the  license  to  practice  ? — Yes.  But  you  cannot 
examine  him  upon  that.  My  view  is  that  you  must 
trust  to  professional  ambition  and  desire  of  advance- 
ment to  secure  that  sort  of  experience  and  training. 
He  will  not  get  practice  if  he  has  not  got  it,  is  the 
answer.  No  barrister  who  did  not  understand  his 
practical  work  sufficiently — I  do  not  mean  knowledge 
of  law — no  barrister  who  did  not  know  how  to 
draw  a  deed,  oc  do  the  things  which  must  be  done  in 
Chambers  would  get  any  practice.  That  is  the 
answer. 

18.284.  But  so  far  as  the  examination  is  one  the 
subjects  of  which  cau  be  taught  and  examined  into 
in  an  ordinary  way  the  whole  of  the  teaching  might 
be  done  by  the  University  r — Yes. 

18.285.  And  it  would  be  for  the  two  professions 
to  say  what  in  addition  to  that  teaching  they 
would  require  as  a  proof  of  that  competent  knowledge 
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Sir  and  practice  ? — Yes.  If  they  require,  for  instance, 
H.  Davey,  an  examination  into  what  is  supposed  to  be  learnt, 
M.A.,  Q.C.  aQ(j  wiiat  is  learnt  by  an  articled  clerk,  and  by  a  pupil 
9  j)ec  1892  iQ  a  barrister's  chambers,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
"  I  '   would  examine  into  that.    They  would  examine  into 

that  for  themselves.    The  University  cannot  do  it, 

certainly. 

18.286.  But  the  University  would  undertake  every- 
thing which  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  or  Council 
of  Legal  Education  now  do,  either  in  the  way  of 
examining  scientifically  or  teaching  ? — Yes. 

18.287.  And  that  implies  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should  go  cordially 
into  this  movement  ? — Yes. 

18.288.  Mr.  Palmer  spoke  of  the  three  possible 
kinds  of  person  contemplated.  Besides  the  solicitor 
and  the  barrister  there  is  also  the  general  legal  educa- 
tion of  the  country  gentleman  that  you  spoke  of. 
And  there  is  a  fourth,  if  I  understood  you,  viz.,  the 
case  where  law  becomes  part  of  an  M.A.  degree  ? — 
I  did  not  put  it  quite  so  high  as  that,  but  I  should 
like  it  to  be  recognised  that  no  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  thoroughly  cultivated  or  educated  man  who 
has  not  some  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
law,  and  also  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
country.  But  I  did  not  put  it  quite  so  high  as 
that,  I  was  prepared  to  recommend  that  aud  should 
enforce  it. 

18.289.  I  do  not  mean  enforce  it,  but  it  might  be 
an  alternative  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

18.290.  In  your  opinion  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
University  to  combine  every  kind  of  teaching  that 
can  be  required  in  the  department  of  law  both  for  the 
professional  man  and  the  non-professionid  man  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  exclude  that  sort  of  experience  that  one 
learns  in  chambers.  I  do  not  mean  the  law  you  pick 
up,  but  what  the  articled  clerk  learns  ;  how  to  do  his 
business  and  how  the  business  is  practically  done. 
When  I  took  pupils  they  used  to  learn  a  certain 
amount  of  law,  at  least  I  tried  to  make  them,  and  they 
also  learnt  how  to  do  things,  for  instance,  how  to 
draw  a  statement  of  claim  or  a  statement  of  defence 
or  a  deed.  I  do  not  think  you  could  examine  in  that 
very  well,  but  you  might  perhaps. 

18.291.  At  any  rate,  whatever  is  required  in  that 
respect  could  be  quite  well  managed  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  without 
any  reference  to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

18.292.  Therefore  if  the  Commission  proposes  to 
establish  a  Faculty  of  Law,  and  is  met  by  a  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or  the  solicitors  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  University  to  meet  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  these  professions,  you 
Avould  say  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  sound  foundation  for  that  statement  ? — 
I  should  use  one  word.  It  would  be  a  word  not  of 
agreement  with  them. 

18.293.  Then  the  next  point  is  this.  What  are  the 
practical  steps  for  this  Commission  to  take  with 
regard  to  action  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Looking  to 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence,  would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  hitherto  resisted  every 
proposal  for  the  improvement  of  legal  education  ? — I  do 
not.  think  that  would  be  quite  fair,  at  any  rate  not  in  my 
own  Inn  — Lincoln's  1  nn.  I  only  know  the  other  Inns 
from  the  outside.  I  think  that  would  be  putting  it 
too  high.  As  1  have  said  in  my  evidence  which  I 
cave  this  morning,  no  doubt  there  is  a  very  great 
jealousy  of  outside  interference,  no  doubt  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  against  uniting  with  solicitors  for 
educational  purposes.  There  is  »  very  strong  feeling 
against  allowing  anybody  to  interfere  with  the  educa' 
tion  of  barristers,  but  I  do  Dot  think  it  would  be  fail- 
to  say  that  within  those  limits  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
not  desirous  of  making  the  legal  education  as  good  as 
it  can  be  made.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion, if  you  understand  what  I  mean,  but  they 
narrowly  confine  it  within  those  trammels. 

18.294.  Could  you  say  that  the  opposition  raised  to 
schemes  like  Lord  Selborne's  has  been  in  part 
founded  upon  an  educational  idea ;  that  they  did  not 


believe  in  the  superior  educational  character  of  the 
system  he  proposed? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
admit  that.  I  think  they  would  put  their  opposition 
to  Lord  Selborne's  scheme  on  a  totally  different 
ground ;  that  it  was  mischievous  as  tending  to  assimi- 
late the  two  branches  of  the  profession. 

18.295.  Then  they  would  not  take  the  ground  of 
saying  that  looked  at  educationally  it  was  not  a  beneficial 
movement? — I  do  not  think  they  would  like  to  do 
that.  No  one  likes  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  higher 
education. 

18.296.  You  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  Inns  of  Court  to  come  into  this  arrangement 
by  anything  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think 
so,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  this  Commission 
with  all  the  weight  which  belongs  to  the  members  of 
it  were  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  public  re- 
sponsibility and  duties  of  the  Inns  of  Court  there 
are  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  who  would 
take  care  that  it  was  well  considered,  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  speaking  of  my  own  bench,  that  something 
might  be  done.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  There  are 
certain  members  certainly  of  the  bench  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  I  believe  of  the  other  benches,  who  would 
do  their  best  to  get  the  thing  carried.  Whether  they 
would  succeed  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
hopeless  that  as  far  as  Lincoln's  Inn  is  concerned 
something  might  be  done. 

18.297.  Could  you  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the 
following  two  alternatives  ?  There  are  two  pro- 
posals as  to  the  way  in  which  this  Commission  should 
deal  with  this  whole  subject.  One  is  that  it  should 
present  a  report  upon  the  whole  subject,  recommend- 
ing a  new  charter  such  as  was  proposed  before  in  the 
case  of  the  Gresham  University  Charter.-  That 
charter  would,  of  course,  constitute  a  new  University 
with  a  constitution  and  a  Senate,  and  it  would  recog- 
nise a  certain  number  of  bodies  in  London.  Of 
course  no  charter  could  go  into  details  such  as  those 
we  have  been  discussing  to-day.  The  charter  could 
not  perforce  bring  an  unwilling  body  into  the  Univer- 
sity ? — No. 

18.298.  In  that  case  the  only  chance  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  being  brought  into  the  system  would  be  that 
the  Senate  as  constituted  by  the  charter  might  nego- 
tiate with  them  as  a  Senate,  and  might  say  to  them  : 
"  We  as  a  University  are  proposing  to  deal  with  you. 
"  Will  you  come  into  us  ?  "    And  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  to  meet  that  by  a  non  possumus,  the  game 
would  be  up  ;  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
The  other  proposal  is  that  the  Commission  should 
recommend,  not  any  definite  alteration  in  the  charter, 
but  should  suggest  that  the  whole  matters  connected 
with  the  charter  are  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with 
by  anything  short  of  a  special  statutory  Commission, 
to  be  appointed  like  the  Commissions  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  appointed,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
That  Act  would  appoint  the  statutory  Commission. 
The  statutory  Commission  would  act  under  the  powers 
of  the  Act,  and  the  Act  wyould  enumerate  the  bodies 
which  should  form  part  of  the  University,  and  with 
which  the  statutory  Commission  would  have  to  deal. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  said 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  must  come  in,  and  that  the 
statutory  Commission  must  deal  with  the  Inns  of 
Court    and   the    University   so    as    to    make  an 
equitable  arrangement    between    them.     I  wish  to 
ask  you,  would  not  that  be  a  more  effective  way  of 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Inns  of  Court  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  more  difficult  for  the  Inns  of 
Court,  supposing  their  action  to  be  entirely  hostile 
to  oppose  successfully  in  Parliament  any  proposal 
for   the   formation  of  a   Faculty  of  LaAV  in  the 
University,  of  which   they  should   have  the  main 
management,  than  to  give  the  Inns  of  Court  the 
power  of  simply  saying  yes  or  no  to  voluntary  nego- 
tiations instituted  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  ? — 
In  my  opinion  the  latter  course  would  be  much  more 
efficient,  the  proceeding  by  statute.    And  I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  satisfactory  efficient  teaching  University 
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on  a  satisfactory  basis  without  it,  because  the  other 
course  involves  compromise,  and  compromise  always, 
in  my  experience,  means  something  which  satisfies  no- 
body. But  this  is  really  a  question  which  I  am  hardly 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon,  because  it  is 
really  the  advice  which  the  Commission  will  give  to 
Her  Majesty,  which  is  for  them,  and  not  for  me. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  nothing  efficient  will  be  done 
without  statutory  powers. 

18.299.  You  would  not  yourself  consider  it  a  violent 
or  high-handed  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment  ? — No  ;  and  if  you  ask  me  for  my  parliamentary 
experience  I  should  think  that  when  Parliament 
knows  the  facts  of  the  case  it  would  probably  give 
the  powers. 

18.300.  Now  there  is  this  question  of  detail  with 
regard  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Crackantkorpe's  view  as  presented  in  his  evidence 
was  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  should  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  or  be 
appointed  by  it,  and  that  practically  it  should  be 
independent  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  ? — My 
view  is  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  as  they  would  have 
no  longer  any  function. 

18.301.  And  you  would  assign  to  the  Boards  of 
Studies  the  special  duty  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  course  of  study,  for  examinations  and  degrees;  and 
you  can  recognise  that  they  ought  to  be,  like  other 
Faculties,  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  highest 
governing  body  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

18,302^  (Lord  Reay.)  And  such  influence  as 
might  be  exercised  by  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be 
exercised  by  them  through  representation  on  Univer- 
sity Boards  ? — Yes. 

18,303.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  With  regard  to 
the  funds  which  the  Inns  of  Court  have,  which  might 
be  applicable  to  such  purposes,  do  you  at  all  know 
what  those  funds  are  ? — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say. 

The  witne 


18.304.  The  benchers  know  ? — The  benchers  can  Sir 
ascertain  what  the  income  of  their  own  bench  is.  Davey, 

18.305.  Is  there  any  publication  of  the  accounts?  M.A.,  Q.C. 
— No,  the  accounts  are  not  published.  _  Dec~1892 

18.306.  Then  the  knowledge  really  is  in  very  few  

hands  ? — I  suppose  any  benchers  have  access  to  the 
accounts,    and    could  inform  themselves  as  to  the 

amount  of  income  and    the   expenditure,    but  the 
accounts  are  not  printed  or  published. 

18.307.  There   is  no  statement  of  accounts  laid 
before  the  benchers  at  any  meeting  ? — No. 

18.308.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Is  it  known  from 
what  source  the  funds  are  derived? — From  landed 
property  chiefly  and  proceeds  of  Consols.  A  large 
part  of  the  property  of  Lincoln's  Inn  comes  from  the 
rents  of  chambers. 

18.309.  Was  it  left  to  the  Inns  ?— I  do  not  know 
how  it  was.  Whether  it  was  purchased  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  It  has  been  held  a  great  number  of 
centuries. 

]  8,310.  (3Ir.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education,  and  the  disappearance  of  it  which 
you  contemplated,  there  is  a  certain  benefit  in  having 
a  body  of  that  kind  as  being  common  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  ? — Yes,  it  might  be  said  so. 

18.311.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  convenient  with 
regard  to  any  dealings,  whether  in  statutory  Commis- 
sion or  otherwise  ? — What  I  meant  was,  that  if  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  outlined  were  adopted  the 
Board  of  Legal  'Education  would  cease  to  exercise 
their  main  function  of  arranging  their  curriculum  of 
studies. 

18.312.  But  they  would  still  have  certain  other 
functions? — Yes,  they  might  as  a  convenient  com- 
mittee of  the  four  Inns. 

18.313.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  appointment  of  the  professors  to 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

3  withdrew. 


Professor  Thomas  Ers 

18.314.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  think  you  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  University  organi- 
sation in  general,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
also  to  the  specific  question  of  the  place  which  the 
legal  Faculty  should  occupy  in  the  University  ? — Yes. 
I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  both  points. 

18.315.  I  believe  you  have  published  articles  on 
the  subject  ?■ — I  have  written  articles  and  letters  to 
the  papers  on  both  questions.  Also  I  gave  an  address 
to  a  rather  curious  gathering,  at  which,  I  think,  your 
Lordship  was  president,  viz.,  in  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Health  Exhibition  some  years  ago. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  be  asked  to  deliver 
an  address  to  that  section  on  this  question  of  legal 
education.  With  your  Lordship's  permission  I  will 
hand  in  a  copy  of  that  address  (handing  same  to  the 
Commission).  Lord  Justice  Bowen  was  also  to  have 
delivered  an  address. 

18.316.  With  regard  to  University  organisation 
in  general,  you  have  seen  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — 
Yes. 

18.317.  Perhaps  you  will  give  the  Commission 
your  views  on  the  Charter  ? — I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  have  read  the  Charter,  but  not  the  report  of 
the  first  Commission  on  the  subject,  nor  of  (he  debates 
in  the  University  of  London,  nor  have  I  read  the 
discussion  about  a  professorial  University.  I  am  thus 
not  well  posted  up  in  the  whole  controversy,  nor  am  I 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practical  friction  that 
there  may  be  between  the  different  bodies  concerned, 
and  speak,  therefore,  with  considerable  diffidence,  and 
perhaps  rather  in  the  abstract.  But  I  venture  to  say 
in  the  first  place  that  the  whole  Charter  should  be 
reconstructed  on  different  lines.  I  should  put  the 
colleges  in  the  back-ground  entirely.    It  seems  to  me 


ine  Holland,  D.C.L.  p,.0y.  t.  E. 

Holland, 

that  the  prominence  given  to  the  colleges  is  very       D.C  L. 

misleading.    It  is  a  sort  of  reminiscence  which  is  not   

warranted  by  facts  of  an  epoch,  now  passing  away,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  old  Universities.  In  London 
the  colleges,  of  course,  would  not  be  places  of  resi- 
dence. They  are,  in  the  first  place,  collections  of 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  corporations  with,  I  presume,  con- 
siderable funds  and  endowments  for  professors.  From 
each  of  these  points  of  view  they  deserve  most  careful 
consideration,  and  no  doubt  also  with  reference  to  the 
great  services  they  have  performed  to  the  cause  of 
education.  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  only 
object  of  the  governing  bodies  of  those  colleges  is 
to  do  public  service  ;  not  to  maintain  their  own 
autonomy  precisely  as  it  now  exists,  but  to  throw 
themselves  into  this  question  with  a  view  to  being  of 
the  greatest  use  that  they  possibly  can  be  to  the 
nation.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  with  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  connected  as  examiner,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
I  speak  with  the  highest  respect  from  some  knowledge. 
As  I  have  said,  I  should  put  these  colleges  into  the 
back-ground,  and  in  the  Charter  to  be  granted  to  the 
new  University  I  should  omit  almost  all  the  references 
to  them,  beginning  with  the  recital  that  the  Charter 
is  granted  on  their  petition,  and  so  throughout.  I 
should  found  the  University  mainly  on  the  great 
divisions  of  study,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Faculties.  I 
have  put  down  some  heads  of  suggestions  as  to  the 
sort  of  Charter  I  should  like  to  see  granted,  and  your 
Lordship  will  of  course  understand  that  what  I  have 
jotted  down  is  of  the  roughest  possible  character.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  draft  anything  like  even  the 
heads  of  a  Charter.    First  as  to  the  name  ;  I  would 
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Prof.  T.  E.     venture  to  hope  that  negotiations  will  be  renewed 
lIoUa?td,      w;tli  the  University  of  London,  and  that  that  name 
will  be  ultimately  acquired  for  the  new  institution. 

22  Dec  1892.    No  doubt  this    aspiration    has   been  expressed  by 

 many  other  witnesses  who  have  been  before  you. 

The  University  of  London,  it  appears  to  me,  ought, 
after  its  reconstruction,  to  drop  any  interference  with 
the  colonies,  any  superintendence  over  the  colonies, 
which  1  believe  is  now  a  small  part  of  its  activity  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  its  superintendence,  which  at 
present  is  very  useful,  over  the  provincial  teaching 
bodies,  will  continue  to  be  as  necessary  as  it  has 
hitherto  been.  We  have  the  Victoria  University 
now  taking  a  great  deal  of  this  work  off  the  hands  of 
the  London  University  for  the  north  of  England,  and 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  before  long  we  shall  have  a 
Welsh  University  taking  another  large  section  of  this 
work  off  the  hands  of  the  London  body. 

18.318.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  And  a  Midland  University 
we  are  told  ? — That  I  had  not  heard  of  as  approach- 
ing ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  University  of  London 
will  not  be  as  necessary  in  this  department  of  its 
activity  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  has  done  good 
service,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  henceforth 
to  restrict  its  operations  to  its  own  diocese,  if  one 
may  use  a  term  borrowed  from  a  different  department 
of  thought. 

18.319.  (Lord  Reay.)  Would  you  make  it  purely 
local  ? — Yes. 

18.320.  And  drop  its  Imperial  character  ? — Yes.  I 
should  in  the  Charter  attempt  to  define  the  "  pre- 
cincts "  of  the  University  of  London.  I  should  give 
some  such  definition  as  it  was  given  in  the  last 
Charter — the  county  of  London.  My  second  point  is 
that  I  should  start  by  creating  a  University  in  four 
Faculties,  and  I  should  like  those  to  be  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Science,  and  Arts.  There  might  be  the  power 
of  creating  future  Faculties,  but  one  would  hope  that 
those  powers  would  be  exercised  cautiously,  and  I 
should  prefer  to  reserve  such  powers  for  a  subsequent 
Charter.  The  custom  of  Europe  does  not  authorise 
us  in  going  much  beyond  the  Faculties  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  probably  under  them  could  be  grouped  all 
the  necessary  teaching. 

18.321.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  you  include  Theology 
in  the  Arts  ? — I  should  not  include  Theology  at  all  as 
at  present,  advised.  Theology  I  supposed  to  have 
been  purposely  kept  out  of  the  scheme. 

18.322.  Sometimes  it  is  included  in  Arts  ? — I  would 
not  include  it  in  Arts. 

18.323.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  custom  of  Europe  ?  Do  you  mean  it  is  the 
custom  of  Europe  to  exclude  Theology  ? — I  was  pur- 
posely putting  Theology  aside,  because  I  thought 
under  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  you  Theology 
was  excluded.  I  daresay  I  am  mistaken.  Otherwise 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  Faculty  of  Theology. 

18.324.  Your  remark  about  Europe  did  not  apply 
to  that  ?— No. 

18.325.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  would  have  no  objection 
to  a  Faculty  of  Theology  ? — If  there  were  no  practical 
difficulties,  yes.  Of  course  we  know  that  in  Italy 
there  is  no  Faculty  of  Theology,  in  consequence  of 
the  practical  difficulties  which  there  exist,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  similar  difficulties  would  exist  here. 
So  I  would  have  the  University  founded  distinctly  in 
these  four  Faculties,  and  I  think  you  will  have  to 
face  the  question,  which  is  rather  important,  whether 
degrees  in  Arts  or  perhaps  alternatively  in  Science, 
ought  to  precede  professional  degrees  or  not.  That 
has  just  been  touched  upon  this  morning,  and  I  think 
it  is  important.  The  old  system  was  that  all  the 
superior  Faculties  were  founded  in  Arts.  You  went 
through  the  Arts  course,  and  then  when  you  had  a 
liberal  education  you  entered  upon  the  professional 
study. 

18.326.  In  Germany  they  enter  the  Faculty  at  once 
because  they  rely  on  the  gymnasium  for  the  prepara- 
tory education  ? — Yes,  in  Germany  the  old  system  has 
entirely  given  way.  In  England  it  is  very  much 
broken  in  upon. 


18.327.  (Professor  Sidrjwich.)  What  is  your  view 
as  to  what  is  desirable  ? — I  hardly  venture  to  have  a 
view.  There  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  some  testimony 
to  general  culture  at  some  stage,  but  how  far  you  are 
to  carry  it  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
something  like  the  matriculation  examination  at  the 
London  University  would  be  enough.  I  should  like 
to  carry  it  a  little  further  I  think.  Then  (and  this  is 
my  third  point)  having  created  the  University  in  that 
way,  I  should  create  next  a  strong  council,  or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  call  it  a  Senate,  and  the  constitution 
of  this  council  or  Senate  seems  to  me  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  the  whole  charter.  I  should 
put  in,  first,  the  official  members,  the  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  like  ;  secondly,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  certain  nominees  of  the  Crown  to  start  the 
constitution.  They  might  be  afterwards  dropped  out. 
Thirdly,  and  to  this  I  attach  very  great  importance, 
groups  of  members  nominated  with  special  reference 
to  the  several  Faculties,  and  I  would  have  them 
nominated  by  what  I  call  "  Constituent  Institutions  " 
(which  I  use  as  a  general  term  to  cover  the  Colleges, 
the  Medical  Schools,  and  the  like)  ;  but  not  exclusively 
by  them ;  for  I  would  give  a  voice  also  to  some  other 
bodies  in  the  way  which  I  will  now  indicate.  E.g., 
one  would  say  :  "  For  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there 
"  shall  be  x  members  to  be  elected  by  such  Medical 
"  Schools  as  are  herein  enumerated  as  being,  or  shall 
"  hereafter  be  admitted  to  be,  '  Constituent  Institu- 
"  tions.'  For  the  Faculty  of  Law  y  members  elected 
"  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated 
"  Law  Society."  I  would  have  no  members  elected 
under  this  head  till  the  four  Inns  and  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  should  come  in,  nor  would  I  have 
any  Faculty  of  Law  started  at  all  until  by  one  means 
or  another  these  five  bodies  have  come  in.  Modes 
have  been  indicated  to-day  by  which  the  coming  in  of 
these  bodies  might  be  brought  about.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  sort  of  staff  that  can  be  kept  up 
by  the  existing  colleges  is,  or  can  be,  sufficiently 
endowed  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have  a  separate 
Faculty  of  Law.  So  I  would  eventually  have  a  certain 
number  of  members  on  the  Senate  to  represent  the 
four  Inns  and  the  Law  Society.  For  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  I  would  have  z  number  of  members  elected  by 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  Ladies' 
College  (I  do  not  know  the  proper  description  of  it), 
or  such  of  them  as  should  have  been  admitted  to  be 
constituent  institutions,  also  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  For  the  Faculty  of  Science  I  would 
have  zz  number  of  members  elected  by  University 
College,  King's  College,  the  Ladies'  College,  possibly 
the  Government  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Koyal 
Society.  Each  of  these  four  groups  should  form 
what  I  should  call  Faculty  Committees  of  the  Council, 
and  without  their  advice  hardly  any  steps  should  be 
taken  affecting  the  particular  study. 

18.328.  (Lord  Reay)  The  Faculty  Committee 'of 
the  Council  is  the  Board  of  Studies  ? — I  should  con- 
stitute that  rather  differently. 

18.329.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  think  you  meant 
the  Senate  when  you  said  Council  just  now? — Yes,  I 
have  used  the  two  terms  synonymously. 

18.330.  (Lord  Reay.)  Whenever  a  subject  relating 
to  the  Faculty  should  come  before  the  Council  this 
committee  would  be  consulted  ? — Yes,  and  I  should 
make  it  very  difficult  to  override  them.  I  should  give 
these  Faculty  Committees  almost  dictatorial  powers. 

J  8,331.  Then  the  Council  would  have  nothing  but  a 
veto  ? — Something  like  that.  Then  for  the  present 
you  might  possibly  add  to  this  Council  or  Senate  the 
existing  members  of  the  Senate  of  London  University, 
if  it  is  absorbed  in  the  new  institution.  Afterwards, 
of  course  they  would  die  out,  and  eventually,  when 
only  a  few  Senators  of  London  were  left  and  when 
the  Crown  members  were  also  extinct,  1  would  add 
one  representative  from  each  Assembly  of  a  Faculty. 

18,332.  What  do  you  mean  by  "Assembly  of  a 
Faculty  ?  "< — I  will  come  to  that  directly.  It  consists 
of  the  professors.  I  fear  that  my  notes  are  very 
inartificially  drawn,  so  that  what  comes  later  is  some- 
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times  implied  in  what  comes  earlier.  Then  (and  tint- 
is  my  fourth  point)  there  must  be  a  clause  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  Senate.  One  great  function  I  think, 
would  be  to  admit  institutions  to  be  constituent 
institutions  of  the  University.  It  would  also  have 
a  sort  of  veto  over  the  appointment  of  professors 
and  the  organisation  of  particular  lines  of  study. 
It  would  also  authorise  certain  buildings  to  be 
used  and  the  like,  and  I  daresay  it  would  have 
other  functions.  Then  my  fifth  point  relates  to 
the  Convocation  of  the  University,  but  I  should  not 
call  that  together  for  20  years.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  graduates  who  had  sufficient  experience 
as  such  to  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  institution  in  less  than  that  period ;  and  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  graduates  of  which  it 
is  to  consist  ought  to  be  defined,  that  is  to  say,  one 
asks,  Are  they  to  be  full  graduates  with  the  highest 
degree,  or  is  each  B.A.,  or  other  person  who  takes 
his  lower  degree,  at  once  to  become  a  member  of 
Convocation  ?  1  think  he  .ought  to  go  through  a  sort 
of  probation  and  ought  not  to  have  a  vote  until  he 
has  taken  the  higher  degree. 

18.333.  Then  you  would  have  a  body  called  Convo- 
cation ? — Yes,  ]  should  have  Convocation. 

18.334.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  advantage  of 
having  Convocation  ? — I  see  that  in  your  Charter 
they  are  allowed  to  select  the  Chancellor  and  have 
certain  functions  of  that  sort,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  let  the  graduates  have  a  voice  in  representing 
their  views.  I  would  not  give  them  any  direct 
originative  power. 

18.335.  Is  it  the  experience  of  Oxford  that  Convo- 
cation is  a  useful  body  ? — The  analogous  body  in 
Oxford  is  what  we  call  Congregation.  It  certainly  is 
useful  there.  It  has  distinct  legislative  powers : 
questions  are  debated  there  as  they  are  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  new  statutes  are  passed. 

18.336.  (Professor  Sidgwicli.)  The  analogy  of  that 
body  to  the  one  you  have  defined  is  not  very  near  ? — 
Not  in  function  but  in  constitution. 

18.337.  They  must  have  taken  a  degree?  —  It 
implies  the  passage  of  at  least  two  years  over  your 
head,  after  taking  your  first  degree,  before  you  can 
become  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  I  think  that  is  important. 
The  time  of  probation  in  the  case  of  the  other  degrees 
implies  further  knowledge  and  advanced  examinations. 
In  the  case  of  Master  of  Arts  it  mfans  simply  two 
years,  but  even  that,  I  think,  is  valuable. 

18.338.  (Lord  Hefty.)  Then  Convocation  would  be 
an  assembly  of  those  who  had  attained  the  higher 
degree  ? — The  full  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science, 
or  of  Doctor  in  Law  or  Medicine. 

18.339.  Whether  resident  in  London  or  not? — 
That  I  had  not  considered.  I  should  probably  give 
them  a  vote  as  long  as  they  were  on  the  books  and 
allow  them  to  come  up. 

18.340.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  having  that  outside 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  you  have  stated  is  to  be  an  absolutely  local 
University? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  that.  I 
think  the  man  who  had  actually  graduated  here  would 
take  a  pride  in  it,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  he 
should.  But  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
Convocation.    I  should  not  summon  it  for  20  years. 

18.341.  Yrou  would  keep  them  in  suspense? — Yes, 
and  in  the  meantime  give  all  their  powers,  such  as  they 
are,  to  the  Senate.  Then  my  sixth  point  relates  to 
the  officers.  These  would  be  the  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  so  on,  and  the  Begistrar.  My  seventh 
point  relates  to  the  members  of  the  University,  viz., 
the  officers  ;  the  members  of  the  Senate  ;  all  persons 
for  the  time  on  the  teaching  staff ;  all  the  graduates, 
and  all  matriculated  students. 

18.342.  They  would  be  members  of  the  University? 
— Yes,  they  would  be  members  of  the  University. 
That  term  is  defined,  I  think,  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 
The  Corporation,  I  think,  consists  of  the  Chancellor 
and  members.  In  tte  eighth  place,  and  this  is  rather 
an  important  point,  in  considering  who  the  University 
teachers  are  to  be,  I  would  suggest  some  such  defini- 


tion of  them  as  the  following  : — "  The  University    Pr°f-  T-  E- 
"  teachers  shall  be  such  persons,  whether  or  not  ^jj^cj^' 
"  holding  office  in  any  constituent  institution,  after  '  ' 

"  election  by  the  appropriate  electoral  board,  if  any,    22  Dec.  1892. 

"  as  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  after  

"  consultation  in  each  case  with  the  Faculty  Com- 
"  mittee  of  the  Senate  specially  interested  in  the 
"  matter." 

18.343.  Then  you  contemplate  in  the  constituent 
colleges  teachers  recognised  by  the  University  and 
teachers  who  would  not  be  recognised  ? — Yes.  The 
University  would  be  quite  sujjreme  in  picking  out 
certain  men  and  recognising  them  and  leaving  out 
others.  The  University  would  be  responsible  for  the 
whole  thing. 

18.344.  It  would  be  a  recognition  of  individuals 
and  not  a  recognition  for  teaching  purposes  of  insti- 
tutions ? — Quite  so.  That  is  just  what  I  meant  to 
express.  They  would  be  recognised  to  be  professors, 
lecturers,  or  demonstrators — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  a  sufficient  list — in  a  given  Faculty  or  Facul- 
ties. I  would  have  them  recognised  in  a  given 
Faculty  always.  A  University  teacher  should  be  at 
any  time  removable  by  the  Senate  with  appeal  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  cause  would  have  to  be  specified. 

18.345.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  What  you  mean 
by  recognised  is  what  we  mean  at  Oxford — when  a 
man  announces  lectures  they  must  be  recognised  ? — 
Without  recognition  by  the  Senate  he  would  not  have 
the  status  of  a  University  professor  at  all,  so  he  would 
be  ignored. 

18.346.  So  he  could  not  even  offer  his  lectures? — 
No,  he  could  not  offer  his  lectures,  he  would  not  lie 
known  to  the  University  all.  I  contemplate  that  some 
University  professors  would  belong  to  the  constituent 
institutions,  and  others  would  not.  Now  I  come  to  a 
point  (my  ninth)  about  which  your  Lordship  asked 
me  with  regard  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  Assem- 
blies of  Faculties.  The  professors,  lecturers,  and  so 
forth  in  each  Faculty  should  form  the  Assembly  of 
that  Faculty.  Each  assembly  should  elect  annually 
its  dean  ;  should  eventually  send  one  member  to 
Council,  and  should  elect  a  Board  of  Studies  (of 
course  the  details  must  be  provided  in  the  Charter) 
of  the  Faculty,  which  should  promulgate  the  list  of 
all  lectures,  specify  the  subjects,  times,  and  places  of 
their  delivery ;  and  should  prescribe,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Council,  courses  of  study, 
and  subjects  for  examination.  In  short,  I  would  give 
to  the  Boards  of  Studies  very  large  powers  indeed 
of  controlling  the  whole  education  in  the  particular 
Faculty.  The  electors  would  not  be  bound  only  to 
elect  members  of  their  own  body,  and  one  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  them  elect  distinguished  persons 
from  outside,  for  instance,  judges  and  others.  It 
might  be  desirable,  as  Sir  Horace  Davey  said  this 
morning,  to  take  care  that  that  was  the  case.  There 
might  also  be  some  direct  representation  on  the  legal 
Board  of  Studies  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  that  from  my  point  of  view. 

18.347.  (Lord  Reay.)  In  the  Assembly  of  the 
Faculty  you  would  put  all  the  recognised  teachers  in 
the  University  ? — Yres,  of  each  Faculty. 

18.348.  And  would  you  have  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary professors? — 1  think  so.  That  is  a  question 
of  detail. 

18.349.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  promotion  for  professors;  appointing 
younger  men  as  extraordinary  professors,  and  then 
promoting  them  to  be  ordinary  professors  ?— Yes. 

18.350.  It  is  the  simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
professor  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
efficiency  ? — Yes. 

18.351.  And  it  works  well  elsewhere  as  we  know  ? 
— It  works  admirably  in  Germany.  It  enables  a  man 
to  see  whether  he  is  fitted  for  the  career  and  if  he  is 
not  he  can  leave  it.  Then  the  next  point  (my  tenth) 
I  venture  to  mention  has  reference  to  University 
buildings.  I  would  define  thorn  as  being:  "such 
"  examination    halls,    lecture    rooms,  laboratories, 
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Prof.  T.  E.     "  museums,  hospitals,  and  so  on,  being  within  the 
Holland,      »  precincts  of  the  University  as  3liall  be  for  the  time 
D.C.L.        «  tjemg  on  ^e  register."    The  Council  would  have 

22  Dec~189?  llut^  °^  registerm&'  certain  buildings  as  recognised 

;  '  '   for  University  purposes.     My  eleventh   point  has 

reference  to  the  registers  which  should  be  kept  of 
officers  of  the  teaching  staff  in  each  Faculty,  of 
Matriculations,  of  Examinations  passed,  of  class  lists, 
of  scholarships  and  prizes,  of  University  buildings, 
and  of  constituent  institutions.  My  twelfth  point 
relates  to  Matriculation.  .1  would  provide  that  stu- 
dents may  be  matriculated  as  such  irrespectively  of 
being  or  not  being  members  of  a  constituent  institu- 
tion.   I  think  that  very  important. 

18.352.  Would  you  have  a  matriculation  examina- 
tion ?• — Yes. 

18.353.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  matriculation 
examination  :'—  Certainly,  unless  there  is  some  evi- 
dence produced  aliunde  of  sufficient  culture.  I  should 
insist  upon  all  persons,  even  if  already  members  of  a 
constituent  institution,  being  matriculated  by  the 
University,  after  giving  such  evidence  of  proficiency 
in  their  studies  as  should  be  prescribed.  Then  (my 
thirteenth  point)  in  order  to  graduate  I  would  suggest 
that  a  student  must  prove  first,  his  matriculation  ; 
secondly,  the  lapse  of  the  prescribed  time  from  such 
matriculation  ;  thirdly,  attendance  on  the  prescribed 
instruction : — 

.18,354.  You  would  have  compulsory  attendance  ? — 
Yes,  I  should.  1  would  give  plenty  of  option  as  to 
where  and  how;  but  I  would  insist  upon  it.  There 
should  be  attendance  on  prescribed  instruction  given 
in  University  buildings  by  University  teachers. 
Fourthly,  the  passing  of  the  necessary  examinations. 

18.355.  There  are  various  waj's  of  obtaining  the 
same  degree  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  say  there  should  be 
variety,  and  possibly  even  different  degrees  for  different 
purposes.  That  is  rather  abnormal,  but  they  have  at 
Edinburgh  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  also  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law,  which  is  rather  a  fine 
distinction.  One  is  intended  for  advocates  and  the 
other  for  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Then  (my  fourteenth 
point)  I  would  enact  that  all  examinations  should  be 
conducted  partly  by  University  teachers,  and  partly 
by  external  examiners  as  to  which  there  is  a  tolerable 
consensus  of  opinion  now.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
Charter  I  should  define  carefully  "  constituent  institu- 
tions," or  (whicb  perhaps  would  be  better),  give  a  list 
of  those  which  are  to  be  immediately  recognised, 
leaving  it  open  to  the  Senate  to  add  to  the  list 
afterwards. 

18.356.  Would  you  recognise  an  institution  although 
you  would  not  recognise  its  teaching  staff? — I  should 
not  recognise  its  teaching  staff. 

18.357.  Ther.  what  is  the  object  of  recognising  the 
institution  ? — It  would  give  it  a  right  of  sending 
members  to  the  Senate  and  other  privileges  of  the 
kind,  and  put  it  in  relation  with  the  University. 

18.358.  You  would  give  the  governing  bodies  of 
University  College  and  King's  College  a  right  of 
sending  representatives  to  the  council  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  remarked 
that  I  propose  to  give  to  those  two  colleges  large 
rights  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Science  though 
no  rights  in  the  Faculty  of  Law ;  and  also  rights  to 
their  medical  schools  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

18.359.  Those  rights  could  be  exercised  by  the 
governing  bodies  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  That  would 
be  a  detail  to  my  mind.  It  would  be  for  them  to 
decide,  but  they  would  send  their  representatives  in 
the  way  they  thought  best,  or  it  might  be  defined  by 
the  regulations. 

18.360.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  University  College 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  you  might  have  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Council,  and  you  might  have  a 
representative  from  the  Senate ;  both  elements  might 
well  be  represented? — I  have  not  gone  into  those 
details. 

18.361.  You  do  not  wish  to  define  it  ? — No,  I  do 
not  go  into  particulars  of  it.  Then,  lastly,  besides 
defining,  or  giving  a  list  of  "  constituent  institutions," 


you  must  also  define  the  term  "precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity," or  at  any  rate  make  it  clear  that  all  these 
institutions  and  all  these  buildings  are  to  be  within  the 
administrative  County  of  London  including  the  county 
of  the  City  of  London.  Those  are  the  points  I  would 
suggest  for  the  Charter.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
Senate,  as  soon  as  it  was  constituted  provisionally, 
would  haye  to  look  round  and  see  what  professors  it 
chose  to  recognise;  then,  what  new  Chairs  were 
required,  and  how  to  get  the  funds  for  them,  and  then 
what  buildings  were  suitable.  The  University  would 
need  central  offices,  and  a  hall,  or  theatre,  for  public 
functions,  but  the  teaching  need  not  be  centralised. 

18.362.  Therefore  the  University  might  at  once, 
start  a  system  of  University  lectures  with  professors 
who  are  now  engaged  in  University  work,  and  who 
would  be  recognised  by  the  University  ? — Yes.  I 
should  hope  that  the  University  would  be  able  to 
avail  itself  of  the  talent  of  University  College,  King's 
College,  and  the  other  places  at  once. 

18.363.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  University  fully  equipped 
before  you  commenced  ? — No,  I  would  begin  with  the 
Faculties  which  are  already  ripe  and  let  the  other 
Faculties  stand  over  until  there  is  really  good  material 
for  them. 

18.364.  And  gradually  expand  them  ? — Yes,  gradu- 
ally expand  them. 

18.365.  And  there  would  be  great  advantage  in 
making  a  gradual  expansion.  There  would  be  gaps 
that  had  to  be  filled  up  ? — Yes.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  very  gradual  commencement,  and  of  not 
starting  any  Faculties  which  are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
mediately strong.  I  should  not  centralise  the  teaching, 
but  should  tench  medicine  at  the  medical  schools,  and 
should  teach  t  he  whole  of  the  law  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chancery  Lane,  about  Lincoln's  Inn,  supposing 
the  Inns  and  the  Law  Society  to  come  into  the  scheme. 
1  would  not  have  any  law  at  all  except  just  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  courts.  The  whole  thing  ought 
to  be  concentrated  there.  I  was  asking  myself  what 
consideration  could  be  offered  to  the  colleges  for  coming 
into  this  scheme  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  would 
have  sufficient  reasons;  they  would  have  a  pre- 
ponderant voice  on  the  Senate ;  they  would  have  the 
recognition  of  most  of  their  professors  as  being 
teachers'  attendance  on  whom  would  qualify  for  the 
degree,  and  they*  would  have  a  great  voice  also  in 
arranging  examinations.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  degrees  given  by  this  University  to 
the  various  professions.  I  should  like  to  maintain 
absolutely  independent  the  existing  bodies  which  grant- 
admission  to  these  professions,  merely  procuring  their 
acceptance  of  the  degree  of  the  University  as  an 
adequate  test  of  all  that  can  be  tested  by  examination, 
but  no  further.  What  I  have  to  say  upon  that  I 
would  rather  say  with  special  reference  to  legal  educa- 
tion if  the  Commission  have  patience  to  hear  me  any 
further  to-day. 

18.366.  With  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  you 
have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Horace  Davey. 
Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  the 
statements  he  made  to  us  with  regard  to  the  objects  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  means  which  ought  to  be 
taken  to  start  it  on  a  sound  footing  ? — Yes,  I  cordially 
agree  with  almost  every  word  that  was  said  by  Sir 
Horace  l)avey  to-day.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  but  there  might  be  a  doubt  whether 
he  made  certain  points  quite  clear  about  the  Oxford 
st  udies.  I  think  he  drew  a  little  too  sharply  in  general 
the  line  between  theory  and  juractice  in  teaching.  I 
do  not  think  that  much  teaching  is  given  at  Oxford 
in  English  law,  at  any  rate,  without  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  practice.  I  may  say  that  a  man  who  learns 
English  law  there  does  not  learn  it  "in  the  air"  in 
the  least,  but  he  learns  it  with  constant  reference  to 
cases  ;  he  is  taught  to  study  the  cases  that  are  reported 
every  month,  and  he  is  posted  up  in  the  latest  decisions 
of  the  courts. 

18.367.  Would  you  agree  with  what  Sir  Horace 
Davey  said  with  regard  to  the  cases  being  based  upon 
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principles  ? — I  did  not  quite  follow  Sir  Horace  there. 
I  think  it  was  your  Lordship  or  Professor  Sidgwick 
who  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  continental  courts  and  the  English, 
that  the  continental  courts  do  really  attach  value  to 
principles  in  a  way  that  we  do  not,  and  they  do  not 
attach  the  same  force  to  cases  that  we  do.  I  think 
all  English  law  teaching  must  be  directed  to  the  cases, 
no  doubt  as  containing  principles,  but  in  the  first 
nstance  as  being  conclusive. 

18.368.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that 
pojnt  ? — Not  fully.  Of  course  1  quite  concede  that 
London  is  the  best  place  for  studying  law,  and  I  think 
everybody  must  come  to  London  to  finish  his  education 
at  any  rate.  After  men  have  been  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  they  must  come  here  to  study  in  chambers. 

18.369.  You  contemplate  that  if  there  is  a  school 
of  law  in  London  your  students  would  come  ?—  -"No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  should  have  done  for 
those  of  them  who  had  gone  through  our  full  legal 
curriculum  all  that  could  possibly  be  done  in  the  way 
of  teaching  except  in  certain  technical  subjects.  But 
those  technical  subjects  cannot  be  taught  in  a  Uni- 
versity. I  think  our  students  would  come  up  with  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  and  would  go  straight  into 
chambers  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  classes 
in  London.  That  is  my  conception.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  London  University  Faculty  of  Law  would  be 
alternative  to  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Faculty  of 
Law,  but  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge'  Faculty  would 
not  necessarily  lead  up  to  further  study  at  the  London 
University. 

18.370.  You  think  they  would  be  concurrent? — 
Yes.  I  think  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  have 
some  advantages  which  might  lead  some  men  to  pursue 
their  studies  there. 

18.371.  But  there  is  a  technical  part  which  you 
sav  cannot  be  taught  by  a  Faculty  ? — Yes;  there  is  a 
part  Avhich  must  be  learnt  by  everybody  in  chambers 
or  offices. 

18.372.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  contem- 
plate that  the  degree  should  be  part  of  the  qualifica- 
tion ? — Yes.  As  far  as  examination  goes  the  degree 
ought  to  be  absolutely  conclusive. 

18.373.  1  mean  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  part  of  the  education  required  for  qualifica- 
tion ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be  accepted  conclusively 
and  finally  as  far  as  examination  and  teaching  goes. 
It  will  not  supersede  the  training  in  the  offices. 

18,374-.  (Lord  Recti/.)  Has  the  Faculty  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  tried  to  obtain  full  recognition  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  ? — Yes,  constantly. 

18.375.  What  has  been  the  result?— We  have 
obtained  partial  results,  but  not  what  we  want.  They 
take  part  of  the  topics  as  sufficiently  covered.  They 
say  to  our  graduates  "In  Roman  law  we  shall  not 
"  have  to  examine  you  again."  In  real  property  and 
in  certain  other  subjects  they  are  not  satisfied.  Our 
B.C.L.  degree  implies  an  infinitely  higher  standard 
than  the  Bar  examination.  There  is  no  comparison 
at  all ;  it  is  an  honour  standard  with  a  very  wide 
range.  It  is  a  ridiculous  hardship  that  a  man  who 
has  passed  that  should  come  up  here  again  and  pass  a 
rudimentary  examination  Avhich  he  laughs  at. 

18.376.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  precedent 
examination  in  Arts  you  would  not  like  to  add  any- 
thing to  that  ? — l$o,  it  is,  however,  a  question  to  be 
faced. 

18.377.  What  number  of  Chairs  do  you  think 
the  Faculty  of  Law  should  have  ? — I  may  perhaps 
say  that  I  think  there  ought  to  be  this  sort  of 
staff;  a  Chan-  of  jurisprudence  and  comparative 
law.  Sir  Horace  Davey  said  a  good  deal  this  morning 
about  the  need  of  comparative  law  being  studied.  I 
do  not  think  all  the  students,  or  even  a  large  portion 
of  them  would  have  time  to  study  comparative  law, 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  open  to  them  to  get  the 
instruction  if  they  wish  it.  I  should  have  a  professor 
and  a  reader  on  this  subject.  I  think  everybody  ought 
to  be  driven  through  a  sort  of  drill  of  analytical  juris- 
prudence, and  there  ought  to  lie  lectures  on  compara- 


tive law  for  those  who  can  go  to  them.    In  the     Prof.  T.  E. 
German  Universities  they  teach  what  is  called  "  En-  ^^q'l' 
cyklopadie,"  and  I  think  it  is  useful  to  a  beginner. 
In  Roman  law  I  think  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two    22  Dec.  1892. 

professors,  in  international  law  one,  and  on  the  conflict  

of  laws  there  ought  to  be  one. 

18.378.  Where  do  you  put  international  private 
law  ? — I  use  the  term  conflict  of  laws  as  synonymous 
with,  and  preferable  to,  that  very  misdescriptive  term. 
Although  it  is  not  a  very  big  topic  I  should  have  a 
separate  professor  of  it  ;  he  need  not  always  be  lectur- 
ing, but  it  is  a  topic  that  is  very  special,  and  it  ought 
to  be  handled  by  a  man  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  it.  Then  I  should  think  on  English  private  law 
there  ought  to  be  four  or  five  professors  at  least, 
covering  such  topics  as  real  property,  contracts  and 
torts,  mercantile  law,  equity,  admiralty  and  probate, 
procedure  and  evidence.  Then  ort  English  public  law 
tnere  ought  to  be  two  professors,  one  of  constitutional 
law  and  another  of  srimiiial  law  and  evidence.  When 
I  say  professors  I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  men  need 
be  full  professors. 

18.379.  Ordinary  or  extraordinary  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  mentioned  the  History  of  English  law. 
There  ought  to  be  a  special  professor  of  that,  because 
until  there  is  we  shall  never  have  books  written  on  it. 
It  is  generally  grouped  with  constitutional  law,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  really  much  connexion  between 
them.  It  is  only  on  certain  points  that  the  two  topics 
coincide. 

18.380.  (Mr.-  Anstie.)  Procedure  would  come  a 
little,  nearer? — Yes,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  there  is  a  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
subjects. 

18.381.  (Lord  Reay.)  Would  you  have  a  Chair  of 
Administrative  Law  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  there  ought  to 
be  one.    It  is  not  very  important  in  England. 

18.382.  It  is  becoming  more  so  ? — Yes.  I  daresay 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  something  of  that  kind 
dealing  with  the  whole  topic  of  local  government  as  well 
as  what  is  specially  called  administrative  law,  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  much.  Then  a  Chair  of  Oriental 
Law  and  a  Chair  of  Canon  Law,  as  long  as  we  have 
an  Established  Church,  Canon  Law,  and  the  Statutes 
affecting  the  Church.  That  would  naturally  be 
held  by  the  chancellor  of  a  diocese.  Then  besides  the 
regular  staff  one  would  like  to  see  occasional  courses 
given,  possibly  by  judges.  I  believe  there  are  one  or 
two  judges  who  would  not  object  to  give  a  course 
occasionally.  Then  as  to  the  appointment  of  professors 
that  should  be,  I  think,. by  a  Committee  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  small  enough 
to  be  responsible  to  public  opinion.  The  names  of  the 
members  ought  to  be  known,  and  the  committees 
might,  perhaps,  also  include  one  member  from  the 
Law  Faculties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
new  University  of  London  itself.  The  committee 
should  not  exceed  five  altogether. 

18.383.  (Lord  Reay.)  Would  you  have  a  separate 
board  for  the  appointment  to  each  Chair,  or  would 
you  have  one  board  to  appoint  to  all  Chairs  ? — I 
think  it  would  lie  better  to  have  separate  committees, 
as  Ave  have  at  Oxford,  specially  organised.  I  have 
not  worked  it  out,  but  in  any  case  I  would  have  the, 
members  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  four 
Inns  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  with  some 
external  help  from  the  older  Universities  ;  one  member 
from  Oxford  and  one  member  from  Cambridge.  I 
have  not  worked  it  out  in  detail,  but  I  quite  agree 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  different  bodies  for 
the  different  Chairs. 

18,38L  And  you  must  avoid  the  danger  of  having 
the  boards  too  much  under  professional  influence? — I 
do  not  rate  that  danger  quite  so  highly  as  some  people 
would  if  you  could  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
these  bodies,  and  if  the  names  of  the  appointors  were 
known.  There  are  very  good  men  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
if  they  only  be  got  into  the  right  committees. 

18,385.  Of  course  you  would  make  the  appointment 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity?— Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  subject  to  their 
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Prof.  T.  E.    sanction.    Certain  professors  would  be  appointed  for 

Holland,      life,  and  I  think  others  for  short  terms.    The  salary 

D.C.L.        ought  to  be  liberal.    I  do  not  think  the  full  professors, 

,„  "     lonn    if  they  are  to  lecture  much,  ought  to  have  less  than 
22  Dec.  1892.  ° 
  1,000/.  a  year. 

18.386.  And  fixity  of  tenure  ? — -Certainly,  either  for 
life  or  for  a  definite  period.  I  should  allow  at  least 
all  the  English  law  professors  to  practise,  and  if  they 
could  not  do  their  duties  consistently  with  practice  they 
should  resign.  But  I  think  if  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  practice  their  teaching  would  lose  very  much. 

18.387.  You  do  not  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that 
they  should  all  be  ? — No,  but  I  should  not  disqualify 
them.  It  is  sometimes  proposed  to  disqualify  them 
from  practising,  which  seems  to  me  be  a  grave  error. 

18.388.  (Professor  Sidgioick.)  Would  you  give 
those  who  were  in  practice  1,000/.  a  year  too  ?  —Yes. 

18.389.  Then  they  would  have  more  than  the 
others  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  often  the  case  with 
the  medical  teacher ;  he  occupies  a  place  as  professor 
in  a  medical  school,  and  he  has  a  big  practice.  When 
his  practice  becomes  too  large  lie  abandons  Ins  Chair. 

18.390.  (Mr.  Reudall.)  Is  is  not  rare  for  there  to 
be  a  large  salary  and  a  large  practice  ? — I  have  no 
actual  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Medical 
Schools,  but  I  think  you  will  have  to  pay  these  men  a 
considerable  salary,  because  they  would  not  have  the 
certainty  of  making  at  least  some  professional  income 
that  a  medical  man  has.  A  medical  man  can  generally 
keep  himself  going  to  begin  with,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  a  barrister. 

18.391.  (Lord  lleai/.)  And  the  teaching  interferes, 
perhaps,  more  with  the  practice  of  barristers  than  it 
interferes  with  the  practice  of  a  doctor  ? — Yes.  It 
might  be  fatal  to  it  ultimately.  Then  I  think  the 
lectures  ought  to  be  open  to  all  comers,  probably  with 
a  fee,  but  should  count  for  degrees  only  to  matriculated 
students. 

18.392.  The  matriculated  students,  of  course,  would 
take  precedence  ? — No  doubt  they  ought,  but  otherwise 
I  would  throw  the  lectures  open  to  anybody  who  came, 
on  payment  of  fees  or  fulfilment  of  other  conditions, 
Then  examinations  should  pre-suppose  attendance  at 
lectures  during  a  certain  period.  Possibly  one  might 
dispense  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  attendance  at 
lectures  in  favour  of  attendance  in  chambers  or  in  an 
office,  but  in  some  way  or  other  there  should  be  pro- 
fessional study  carried  on  for  a  definite  period  before 
a  man  presents  himself  for  examination. 

18.393.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  professional 
study  ? — I  mean  to  say  working  at  deeds  and  plead- 
ings, and  so  on,  in  an  office  or  the  chambers  of  a 
oarrister. 

18.394.  You  make  that  a  sine  qua  non  before  lie 
obtains  a  degree  ? — No.  I  say  that  ordinarily  a  man 
must  show  that  he  has  been  attending  lectures  during, 
say,  three  years,  but  I  would  dispense  with  part  of 
the  three  years  if  he  would  show  alternatively  that  he 
had  been  in  an  office  or  chambers. 

18.395.  Then  you  accept  that  as  a  substitute  for 
part  of  the  lectures  ?  —  Yes.  I  would  let  him 
off  perhaps  a  year's  lectures  out  of  three  if  he  had 
oeen  certified  by  his  master  to  have  studied  well  in 
his  office.  I  think  that  would  be  so  valuable  that 
you  might  accept  that  as  part  of  the  University 
studies. 

18.396.  The  Board  of  Studies  would  have  to  ar- 
range for  that  ? — Yes. 

18.397.  The  study  in  chambers  would  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  lectures  ? — -Yes,  for  some  of  them.  Then 
L  think  I  would  rather  have  a  high  pass  examination 
in  law  than  classes.  Class  lists  are  overdone  in  most 
places.  But  no  doubt  a  few  prizes  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  men  who  did  exceptionally  well. 

18.398.  You  would  make  the  standard  of  degrees  a 
high  one  ? — Yes. 

18.399.  And  you  would  not  have  an  honours 
standard  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would  have  classes,  but 
I  would  have  some  prizes  or  scholarships  extra.  The 
standard  should  resemble  that  of  our  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  which  is  an  honour 


degree.  We  classify  the  men  and  do  not  give  the 
degree  to  anybody  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  third 
class.  But  I  think  without  classification  you  might 
make  an  honour  degree. 

18.400.  Then  ought  you  to  have  a  preliminary 
examination  and  also  an  intermediate?  In  Prance 
they  have  the  Bachelorship,  the  Licentiate,  ami  the 
Doctorate,  and  in  Germany  they  have  only  a  final 
degree  examination  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  in  Germany. 
I  do  not  know  about  Prance. 

18.401.  Then  with  regard  to  what  Sir  Horace 
Davey  called  a  catechetical  part,  what  is  your  view  ? 
—  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  that.  I  think 
a  professor  ought  to  see  his  pupils,  to  look  over  an 
essay  or  something  of  that  kind  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with  the 
pupils,  but  I  do  not  think  much  good  comes  from 
catechetical  lectures. 

lo,4()2.  Would  you  have  in  the  Law  Faculty  any- 
thing like  the  German  system  of  seminaries  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  special  study  of  that  kind  might  be  very 
useful. 

18.403.  A  number  of  selected  students  work  out 
certain  subjects  in  the  higher  stages  in  detail.  The 
professor  assists  them  in  the  method  of  inquiry  and 
to  follow  up  with  them  certain  lines  of  inquiry  ? — 
Yes.  If  you  could  get  men  with  leisure  enough  for 
that,  but  our  practical  men  are  hurrying  on  so  that  I 
am  afraid  you  would  not  get  any. 

18.404.  In  Germany  they  have  it  and  the  &ole 
libra  des  Sciences  po/itiques  has  adopted  that  system, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  group  they 
started  was  under  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
Prance  ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  extremely  in- 
teresting. Then  I  think  this  examination  would 
qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  As 
I  was  mentioning,  at  Edinburgh  they  have  an  ab- 
normal degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law,  which  is  meant 
for  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  which  is  not  so  advanced 
as  the  Bachelor  of  Laws.  One  does  not  like  that  fine 
distinction  of  nomenclature.  I  should  have  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  certificates  such  as  I 
think  they  give  to  notaries  in  Prance.  I  think  in 
most  continental  countries  they  have  a  separate  course 
for  notaries.  I  know  they  have  in  Italy.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  there  might  be  special  certificates  after  a 
two  years'  course,  or  something  shorter,  to  meet  the 
case  of  people  who  did  not  want  the  LL.B. 

18.405.  In  Prance  you  have  the  licentiate  ?— Yes, 
18,406  That  is  all  a  matter  of  detail  ? — Yes. 
18,107.  You  only  want  to  have  different  stages? — 

Yes.  Then  I  should  make  every  man  do  Roman  law 
for  his  degree.  I  would  venture  to  put  the  claims  of 
Roman  law  rather  higher  than  those  of  foreign  sys- 
tems generally,  or  of  Hindoo  law  ;  even  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  that  the  Roman  law  underlies 
all  the  systems  of  the  Continent  and  several  others 
besides.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  is  co-ordinate  with 
all  the  foreign  systems,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  a  great 
many  of  them.  It  is  like  learning  Latin  with  a  view 
to  learning  the  Romance  languages  afterwards.  It  is 
also  essential  for  diplomatists  to  know  something  of 
Roman  law. 

18.408.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Would  you  say  it 
is  essential  to  learn  Latin  to  learn  the  Romance  lan- 
guages ? — No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  essential,  but  it  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  them. 

18.409.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  saving  of  time  ? — 
Perhaps  not  a  saving  of  time  for  merely  ordinary 
purposes. 

18.410.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  saving  of  time  in  the 
study  of  law  to  learn  the  Roman  law  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  case  is  different  there.  The  conceptions  How  his- 
torically in  so  very  important  a  way  from  Roman  law. 
I  think  you  would  save  time  by  learning  it,  sol  would 
make  that  essential.  I  think  for  the  higher  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  there  ought  not  to  be  any  examination. 
The  examination  in  tiie  University  of  London  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  did  not  strike  me  as  so  satisfactory  as 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor.  At  that 
later  stage  of  life  men  do  not  sit  so  well  under  exami- 
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nation  as  they  do  at  an  earlier  stage.  I  think  you 
ought  to  have  a  good  published  work  or  the  writing  of 
a  special  dissertation  which  is  approved.  We  have 
introduced  that  at  Oxford  with  very  good  results. 
The  book  or  dissertation  has  to  be  submitted  to. a 
Committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  reports  upon  it  to 
the  Faculty  Board,  and  only  if  it  i«  approved  does  the 
man  get  his  degree. 

18.411.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  same  principle  exists 
at  the  University  of  London  with  regard  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science? — But  it  has  not  been  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  law. 

18.412.  No? — I  am  convinced  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  introduce  it  in  all  law  graduation 
Then  as  to  locality,  one  would  hope  that  all  that  is 
necessary  would  be  provided  by  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Law  Society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chancery 
Lane  somewhere,  either  by  means  of  the  halls  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  or  by  specially  constructed  places, 
and  if  possible  a  students'  law  library  should  be 
founded  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  lor  the  Inns  of  Court  because  it  would  clear 
their  libraries  of  the  mere  student  reading  his  text 
books,  who  is  now  very  often  in  the  way  of  persons 
making  more  advanced  research,  or  working  practi- 
cally in  the  courts.  Then,  lastly,  a  lew  words  on  the 
relation  of  the  degree  to  the  legal  profession.  As  I 
think  I  stated  before,  I  would  have  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Law  Society  continue  to  be  wholly  respon- 
sible for  admitting  persons  to  the  profession.  They 
would  go  on  exercisiug  discipline  over  the  profession, 
and  the  Inns  would  keep  up  such  social  life  as  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  in  the  profession  of  the  Bar.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  dinners  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  are  wholly  without  use.  I  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  them  ;  I  have  made  many  friends 
at  the  dinners  at  the  Inns,  and  am  sorry  that  they 
are  not  better  attended  than  they  are  now.  I  would 
leave  to  the  Inns  of  Court  the  discipline  of  the  Bar, 
but  would  relieve  them,  as  Sir  Horace  Davey  said,  of 
the  duties  of  examining  and  teaching.  I  would  give 
to  them  and  to  the  Law  Society  the  greatest  weigh* 
and  the  greatest  voice  in  arranging  who  the  pro- 
fessors are  to  be  and  what  the  examinations  should 
be,  and  the  like,  but  I  would  not  let  them  do  the 
work  themselves  directly.  They  would  have  a  pre- 
ponderant control  over  the  whole  legal  course  in  this 
University,  and  they  would  aslo  say  what  special 
technical  certificates  they  require  for  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for, 
that  degree.  Then  I  should  like  to  point,  out,  in 
answer  to  something  that  was  said  to-day,  that  similar 
privileges  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  good  Facul- 
ties in  the  kingdom  :  the  Oxford  law  degree  ought  to 
be  accepted  equally  and  concurrently  with  that  of 
the  University  of  London  as  conclusive  of  a  proper 
standard  of  knowledge  having  been  obtained  in  all 
that  can  be  tested  by  examination.  Similar  recognition 
might,  no  doubt,  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  degrees  of 
Cambridge,  and  possibly  of  other  institution*  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  in  return  for  that  we  ought 
to  offer  to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  to  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  some  share  in  the  government  of  our 
Faculties.  We  are  quite  prepared,  I  believe,  to  do  so 
at  Oxford,  and  I  may  mention  that  we  have  at  the 
present  moment  two  very  eminent  persons  co-opted 
on  to  our  Board  of  Faculty,  namely,  the  present,  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Justice  Bowen.  We  have  had 
others  before — Lord  Justice  Cotton  and  Mr.  A.  Cohen, 
Q.C. — who,  though  they  have  not  come  to  our  meetings, 
have  been  of  use  to  us  by  advice  and  in  other  ways. 
I  should  like  that  carried  much  further,  and  then  in 
return  for  it  to  get  our  degree  accepted  as  final,  so 
far  as  any  examination  goes,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  Nemo  debet  bis  vexari  ])ro  eadem  causa. 
It  is  a  great  nuisance  for  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
well  examined  at  Oxford  to  come  up  here  and  be  put 
through  the  mill  again  ;  and  a  very  inferior  mill  it  is. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  with 
which  to  trouble  the  Commission  to-day,  and  I  must 
apologise  for  the  rough  way  in  which  I  have  been 
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compelled  to  jot  down  my  notes  for  the  remarks  Prof.  T.  E. 
which  I  have  made  to  them.  Holland, 

18.413.  (Lord  h'cay.)  The  Faculty  would  decide  D.C.L. 

bow  a  University  decree  should  be  obtained  :  no  out-    „„        "  „ 
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side  body  would  have  any  control  over  it  except  m  an  

indirect  manner? — No. 

18.414.  The  LTniversity  would  have  paramount 
power  over  the  studies,  and  over  the  examinations  ? — 
Certainly. 

18.415.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  Faculties  were  to  be  made  up  out  of 
the  institutions? — No,  not  exactly.  The  Faculties 
proper  would  consist  of  the  teachers  wholly.  The 
Faculty  Committees  of  the  Senate  would  be  elected  to 
a  large  extent  by  what  I  have  proposed  to  call  the 
"  constituent  institutions." 

18.416.  The  members  of  the  Senate? — Yes,  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  For  instance,  the  Law 
Committee  of  the  Senate  would  come  entirely  from  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Law  Society.  There 
would  be  regulations  of  course  to  settle  how  they 
elected  their  men  and  what  number  of  men  they  would 
elect. 

18.417.  But  the  Faculty  would  contain  a  great 
many  teachers  besides  them.  They  would  be  on  the 
Faculty,  but  in  addition  to  that  all  the  teachers 
recognised  in  the  University  or  doing  University 
work  would  be  on  the  Faculty  ? — None  of  them 
would  be  on  the  Faculty  in  my  scheme. 

18.418.  None  of  the  teachers  ?— All  the  teachers 
but  none  of  these  other  men  who  are  sent  as  members 
of  the  Senate.  My  Assembly  of  Faculty,  and  my 
Committee  of  the  Senate  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
the  Faculty  are  quite  different  bodies. 

18.419.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Your  committee  is  an  organ 
of  the  Senate,  or  the  Council,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called  ? — Yes. 

18.420.  And  the  function  of  that  is  to  meet  and 
deal  with  the  special  Faculty  and  consider  matters  in 
common  ? — Yes. 

18.421.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Then  you  spoke  of 
buildings  as  belonging  to  the  University  ? — Not  as 
belonging  to  it  necessarily,  but  as  available  for  its  use. 

18.422.  That  is  to  say,  every  building  used  by  the 
University  would  in  that  sense  be  a  University 
building? — No,  the  buildings  would  have  according 
to  my  scheme  to  be  separately  recognised.  The  teach- 
ers would  have  to  be  recognised  and  also  the  buildings, 
aud  the  buildings  must  be  within  a  certain  radius,  or 
their  being  recognised  would  not  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment. 

18.423.  How  would  it  affect  University  College  in 
that  respect  ? — Our  Council  would  consider  "  Does 
"  that  college  present  such  advantages  that  we  wish 
"  to  recognise  it  ?  "  Then  they  would  communicate 
with  the  college  and  say,  "  Are  you  willing  to  be 
recognised  by  us." 

18.424.  Then  the  buildings  would  not  be  handed 
over  ? — No. 

18.425.  You  would  simply  register  them  as  buildings 
in  which  University  teaching  might  take  place  ? — 
Yes. 

18.426.  And  University  teaching  might  not  take 
place  in  others  ? — University  teaching  might  not  take 
place  in  non-registered  buildings. 

18.427.  Supposing  King's  College  was  held  by  the 
Council  not  to  come  up  to  LTniversity  College,  the 
King's  College  buildings  would  be  outside  the  Univer- 
sity range  although  the  University  teachers  in  King's 
College  might,  be  recognised  ? — Yes. 

18.428.  Then  what  would  happen  to  a  professor  in 
King's  College  who  was  recognised  when  the  buildings 
in  which  he  taught  were  not  ? — He  might  be  invited  to 
lecture  at  the  Inns  if  he  were  a  lawyer,  or  in  Chancery 
Lane;  or  the  University  might,  be  otherwise  able  to 
provide  for  him.  If  they  could  not  provide  for  him  he 
would  fall  through  ;  he  could  not  lecture. 

18.429.  Then  you  must  not  only  have  University 
lecturers,  but  they  must  lecture  in  University  build- 
ings ? — Yes. 

5  L 
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Prof.  T.  E.  18,430.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  opposed  to  making 
Holland,  any  distinction  in  graduation  at  the  University 
between  pass  and  honours  ? — 1  rather  hold  that;  view. 

82  Dec.  1892.  18,431.  But  would  you  abolish  that  distinction 
  where  it  exists? — Yes,  lam  rather  inclined  that  way. 

18.432.  Would  not  that  tend  to  lower  the  character 
of  the  degree  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question  and  a 
wide  one. 

18.433.  You  would  not  express  an  opinion? — I 
would  not  express  an  opinion,  but  I  very  much  incline 
that  way.  T  should  like  to  hand  in  the  supplement  to 
the  "  Oxford  University  Gazette  "  showing  the  or- 
ganisation of  our  lecture  lists:  also  a  book  just  pub- 
lished at  Strassburg,  called  "  Minerva,"  showing  the 
organisation  of  all  the  Universities  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  have  had  their 
attention  directed  to  this  useful  work.  (A  copy  was 
handed  to  the  Co?ntnission.) 

18.434.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  I  was  not  quite  clear 
whether  in  what  you  said  you  distinguished  between 
Council  and  Senate,  or  used  the  terms  indifferently? 
— I  used  them  synonomously.  I  prefer  Senate  my- 
self. 

18,43o.  In  the  way  you  deal  with  these  bodies  do 
you  regard  them  as  institutions  rather  than  as  groups 
of  members  of  different  institutions  ? — The  electors  to 
my  Senate  are  not  all  constituent  institutions.  For 
instance,  I  propose  that  the  Royal  Society  should  help 
in  nominating  some  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  in 
respect  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  in  respect  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

18.436.  How  would  you  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
unduly  multiplying  bodies  if  you  take  the  institu- 
tional representation  as  a  basis.  There  are  not  only 
the  13  Medical  Schools  and  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College,  but  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
institutions  from  whom  we  have  had  evidence — Bed- 
ford College,  Holloway  College,  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tution, a  large  number  of  theological  colleges,  a  large 
number  of  training  colleges,  City  and  Guilds  Insti- 
tutes of  various  kinds,  South  Kensington,  and  so 
on.  The  number  of  institutions  is  enormous.  You 
can  hardly  give  more  than  one  representative  to  each 
institution  ? — 1  should  not  give  nearly  so  many.  I 
should  make  them  club  together  and  elect  members 
between  them.  I  should  put  the  Medical  Schools 
together  and  let  them  elect  their  representatives.  I 
should  not  let  them  have  a  member  each. 

18.437.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  of 
a  constitution  of  that  sort  ?  Who  would  be  the  kind 
of  representatives  likely  to  be  elected  ?  Would  it  not 
naturally  be  rather  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
than  one  of  the  teachers?  In  King's  College  or 
University  College,  for  instance,  or  a  medical  school, 
would  not  the  tendency  be  to  elect  a  chairman  or 
some  responsible  bead  of  the  institution  rather  than 
any  teacher? — That  might  be  so:  I  do  not  know  ; 
the  responsibility  would  be  with  them.  But  you  see 
each  institution,  according  to  me.  would  not  have  a 
man  for  itself.  The  13  Medical  Schools,  if  there  are 
so  many,  would  appoint  perhaps  six  men.  There 
would  be  a  conflict  of  interests. 

18.438.  I  should  have  thought  naturally  precedence 
would  be  given  to  some  one  who  was  in  the  honorary 
position  of  chairman  or  head  of  the  institution.  No 
doubt  various  institutions  would  put  forward  different 
representatives,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  inevitable  that  they  should  select  some  one  who 
had  titular  position  or  precedence  in  the  body? — I 
should  have  thought  Guy's  would  conflict  with  St. 
Thomas';;  on  a  question  of  that  kind,  and  that  they 
would  combine  to  run  in  distinguished  scientific  men. 
One  would  hope  so. 

18.439.  The  constitution  you  suggest  provides  no 
guarantee  for  a  balance  on  the  highest  body  of  the 
University  between  the  teaching  element  and  the 
administrative  element  represented  by  such  people  as 
the  chairman  or  heads  of  institutions  ? — No,  that  is 
quito  true. 

1 8,440-  Had  you  thought  of  that  at  all  ? — I  had 
thought  of  it.    I  had  not  deliberately  disregarded  it. 


18.441.  There  would  be  on  the  one  hand  a  number 
of  nominees  representing  the  administrative  side,  and 
probably  representing  large  bodies  like  the  Inns  of 
Court,  but  as  far  as  institutions  are  concerned  repre- 
sentation by  direct  election  from  the  different  Faculties 
would  give  a  balance  of  teaching,  representation  and  a 
direct  balance  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  Facul- 
ties on  the  highest  body  of  the  University  ? — What  1 
wanted  to  do  was  to  give  the  institution  some  con- 
sideration for  coining  into  the  scheme.  That  was  my 
main  motive.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  if  the  law 
professors  were  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Senate 
the  Inns  would  not  be  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
only  way  to  interest  them  would  be  to  let  some  central 
body  formed  by  the  Inns  and  the  Law  Society  send 
in  the  legal  representatives. 

18.442.  In  your  scheme  did  you  approach  it  chiefly 
from  the  side  of  the  law  ? — No  doubt  I  was  thinking 
chiefly  of  that. 

18.443.  In  law  it  would  be  easy  to  give  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  in  medicine  it  would  be  easy  to  give  the 
Conjoint  Board  some  representation  on  the  Council  as 
well  as  Home  representation  by  Faculties.  Do  you 
.see  any  further  objection  to  that  ?  The  chief  induce- 
ment to  come  into  the  University  would  be  the 
University  status  that  was  gained;  recognition  and 
participation  in  giving  the  degree.  Those  would  be 
very  strong  inducements  to  all  educational  institu- 
tions, but  not  so  much  to  law  ? — I  should  have 
thought  it  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  Univer- 
sity College  to  come  into  the  scheme.  It  would  send 
in  a  very  large  body  of  representatives  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  and  also  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 

18.444.  Not  a  large  body  on  the  Senate  or  Council 
unless  the  number  was  very  large.  Naturally  Uni- 
versity College  as  the  strongest  institution  would  be 
disposed  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  representation  ? 
—  L  should  not  give  it  any  representation  for  law; 
nor  for  medicine,  except  for  its  Medical  School  which 
would  rank  as  one  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the 
Metropolis. 

18.445.  Then  that  is  the  inducement,  that  is  the 
reason? — Yes.  With  reference  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  try  to  interest  them  in  this  new  scheme  by  showing 
them  that  they  would  have  the  absolute  control  of 
this  study  which  is  so  essential  to  the  men  who  intend 
to  practise  in  the  profession. 

18.446.  (Lord,  Reay.)  Absolute  control  over  the 
professional  part? — Practically  I  should  give  them 
control  in  the  appointment  of  the  teachers.  Of 
course  the  curriculum  and  all  that  would  be  worked 
out  by  the  professors. 

IS. 417.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  There  is  one  further  point. 
Whsre  a  teacher  belongs  to  an  institution,  such  as  the 
British  Museum  for  instance,  such  teacher  and  such 
institution  would  have  no  direct  representation  at  all, 
nor  any  voice  or  representation  on  the  University 
Council  ? — I  should  not  confine  it  to  constituent 
institutions.  I  would  give  a  vote  to  the  Koval 
Society. 

18.448.  Say  a  teacher  of  the  Birkbeck  Institution 
came  in  as  a  recognised  teacher  of  the  University 
he  would  come  on  to  the  Faculty,  would  he  not  ? — If 
he  were  admitted  by  the  Senate. 

18.449.  But  you  say  that  neither  he  nor  the  institu- 
tion to  which  he  belonged  could  have  any  voice  or 
representation  upon  the  Council  or  Senate  ? — No. 
You  cannot  give  representation  to  everybody.  I 
should  not  consider  those  cases. 

18.450.  You  would  not  consider  it  was  required  ? — 
No,  I  should  disregard  them. 

18.451.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  I  should  like  to 
understand  the  mechod  you  recommend  with  regard 
to  recognising  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Faculty  ? — It 
would  not  be  by  a  Board  of  Faculty.  It  would  be  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University. 

18,4.52.  In  the  first  instance  by  the  Council  or 
Senate  ? — Yes. 

18,45'"i.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  a  very  effectual 
way  of  keeping  out  the  ineffectual  teacher,  because  if 
it  were  merely  au  act  of  recognition,  any  reasonably 
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good  teacher  would  have  a  claim  to  that  recognition. 
Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  every  teacher  whether 
subordinate  or  higher,  should  go  through  some  process 
of  election  ? — VVhenI  said  "  admitted  "  I  meant  a  very 
serious  process. 

18,4.54.  Not  the  least  like  our  Oxford  process  ?— 
No.  I  do  not  mean  anything  analogous  to  the  process 
by  which  notices  of  lectures  to  the  lecture  list,  I 
mean  regular  election  as  professor.  I  only  covered  it 
by  the  general  word  '•admission." 

18.455.  The  election  of  all  teachers  would  be  the 
same  ? — Yes. 

18.456.  Always  by  this  Board  ? — Yes,  always  by 
the  Senate.  It  would  he  very  serious  act.  It  would 
be  the  most  important  thing  perhaps  in  the  University 
system. 

18.457.  With  reference  to  the  higher  studies  in 
law,  is  it  in  your  opinion  desirable  for  the  promotion 
of  legal  science,  or  tor  the  good  of  the  public  that  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  what  may  be  called 
higher,  or  what  the  Americans  call  post-graduate, 
studies  m  legal  science  ? — I  think  so,  for  those  who 
can  spare  the  time  for  it,  or  those  who  aspire  to 
Colonial  practice  or  Indian  practice,  or  who  wish  to 
take,  up  a  professorial  career.  Of  course  a  man  who 
is  keen  after  earning  an  income  at  the  Bar  would  not 
do  anything'  of'thfi  kind. 

18.458.  And  with  reference  to  the  Doctorate, 
would  you  regard  the  thesis  as  an  evidence  of  real 
work  done  ? — I  should  make  it,  original  work. 

18.459.  "Would  you  only  give  the  Doctorate  to  men 
who  had  done  some  new  work  ? — Yes. 

18.460.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  reasonable  duration 
of  a  legal  education  including  both  the  study  of 
principles  and  the  learning  of  practice  ? — I  should 
think  if  you  divide  the  two  things  you  might  learn  the 
principles  in  about  two  years  and  a  half  ;  then  I  should 
think  you  ought  to  have  about  two  years  more  for 
learning  the  technical,  in  chambers  or  in  offices  and 
going  about  the  courts.  Then  you  would  have  some 
idea  of  the  thing. 

18.461.  In  Oxford  the  legal  part  of  a  man's  study 
usually  lasts  about  two  years,  I  suppose,  does  not  it  ?• — 
Yes,  about  two  years.    That  is  if  he  qualifies  for  the 


degree  of  B.A.  by  going  through  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence. Then  if  he  reads  for  the  B.C.L.,  which  is 
more  advanced,  he  goes  usually  up  to  London,  continues 
his  reading  in  chambers,  comes  back  to  Oxford  for 
six  months,  or  as  long  a  time  as  he  can  spare,  and 
goes  away  again. 

18,452.  {Lord  lleay.)  If  we  incorporate  in  the 
Law  Faculty  all  the  subjects  which  the  French  have 
separated  from  their  Law  Faculty  and  placed  in  the 
Ecolc  librcs  des  Sciences  politiques,  we  might  have 
a  special  board  of  studies  for  those  subjects? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 

18.463.  Because  those  curricula  would  be  entirely 
differentiated  from  the  curriculum  for  the  Bar  ? — I 
should  have  thought  it  would  be  rather  like  what 
happens  now  at  Oxford,  that,  many  of  the  professors' 
lectures  are  put  down  in  two  lists.  Professor  Burdon- 
S'dnderson's,  for  instance,  occur  both  in  the  medical 
list  and  in  the  science  list,  and  so  I  think  many  of  the 
legal  lectures  might  occur  in  a  Sciences  politiques  list, 
and  also  in  a  law  list. 

18.464.  You  might  in  some  cases  duplicate  them  ? 
—Yes. 

18.465.  There  would,  however,  be  lectures,  such  as 
science  of  finance,  history  of  treaties,  and  history  of 
political  economy,  which  would  not  overlap  ? — Yes. 

15. 466.  In  fact,  all  that  large  range  of  studies 
which  public  men  require  would  make  it  necessary  to 
differentiate  in  the  Faculty  if  we  are  not  to  have  a 
separate  Faculty  those  studies,  of  course,  would  not  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  pro- 
fessorial element  would  be  admirably  represented  by 
some  of  the  highest  permanent  officials  in  the  Public 
Offices  ? — The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

18.467.  Yes,  men  like  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  for  in- 
stance ? — Yes. 

18.468.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that  ? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

18.469.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  connect  the 
University  with  that  side  of  applied  science  ? — I  quite 
aeree  that  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  some 

o 

wav.  There  might  be.  some  modification  of  the  school 
in  that  sense. 

18.470.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — I  think  not. 


Prof.  T.  D. 

Holland, 

D.C.L. 
22  Dec.  1892. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Forty-fourth.  Day. 


Friday,  December  23rd,  1892. 


PRESENT  : 

The  LORD  REAY,  G.C.S.T.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Loud  Playfair.  K.C.B.,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

LL.D.  .Iames  Anstik,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D.  Principal  G.  H.  Kendall,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  T.  W.  Siiarpe,  M.A.,  and  H.  E.  Oakeley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


_  18,4/1.  {Lord  Reap  to  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  You 
wish  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
teachers  by  the  Universities,  and  the  status  which  the 
students  in  the  training  colleges  should  occupy  in  a 
University  ? — Yes. 


18,472.  Would  you  explain  by  what  methods  you 
think  these  objects  can  be  attained? — As  to  the  status 
of  students  in  training  colleges  I  may  say  that  it  has, 
risen  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  syllabus  of 
studies  at  the  training  colleges  was  originally  pitched 

5  L  2. 


Rev. 
T.  W.  Siiarpe, 
M.A., 
and  H.  E. 
Oakeley,  Esq. 
M.A. 

23  Dee.  1892- 
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Rer.         for  a  much  lower  degree  of  knowledge.    It  was 
T.  W.  Sharpe,  thought  at  that  time  that  the  residential  training 
and  H  E      c0^eges  were  training  teachers  for  a  humbler  class  of 
Oakeley  Esq    scno°ls  than  those  which  they  now  are  called  upon 
M.A.        to  teach.    Several  conditions  also  have  altered  since 

  the  training  colleges  were  first  established  ;  the  ap- 

23  Dec.  1892.    pointment    of  a   better   class   of  teachers   in  the 
colleges;  the  establishment  of  pupil-teachers'  centres 
by  most  of  the  large  boards  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  educational  and  professional  status  of  their  pupil- 
teachers,  and  the  removal  of  the  restriction  of  the 
University  of  London,  that  no  one  could  matriculate 
without  a  knowledge  of  three  foreign  languages,  either 
dead  or  living ;  and  the  higher  pay  generally  of  the 
teaching  profession  ;  these  conditions  have  all  tended 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  students  at  our  training 
colleges.    During  my  inspectorship  of  training  col- 
leges, I   endeavoured,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
superiors,  to  lead  students,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
direction  of  matriculation  at  the  London  University 
in  order  that  they  might  afterwards,  if  they  had 
leisure,  qualify  themselves  by  private  study  for  the 
B.A.  examination,  and  so  raise  their  position.  When 
I  first  knew  the  training  colleges  in  the  year  1875, 
there  was   no   provision,  or   scarcely  any,  for  the 
teaching  of   pedagogy  except  merely  practically  and 
experimentally ;  but  with  the  concurrence  of  some 
leading  training  colleges  I  introduced  some  elements 
of  psychology  to  give  some  sort  of  scientific  basis  to 
the  training  which  had  till  then  been  without  any 
scientific  basis.    The  students  in  training  colleges  at 
the  present  time  are  of  much  higher  status  or  position 
relatively  to  other  classes  of  cultivated  men  than  they 
were  15  years  ago.    Mr.  Oakeley  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  better  than  I  can  how  far  they  are  on  a  par  with 
the  ordinary  B.A.'s  at  the  older  Universities,  and  how 
many  of  them  now,  either  at  the  time  of  their  residence 
in  the  training  colleges,  or  by  private  study,  after  they 
have  left  it,  have  taken  B.A.,  or  B.Sc.  examinations. 
They  pass  an  examination,  as  a  rule,  in  all  the  or- 
dinary English  subjects,  and  acquit  themselves  better,  as 
far  as  I  am  a  judge,  than  most  English  people  who  have 
been  trained  at  schools  and  Universities.    They  also 
have,  generally  (lam  speaking  of  the  higher  students), 
a  good  grammatical  knowledge  and  power  of  trans- 
lating Latin  and  French  hooks,  and  most  of  them  have 
also  passed  a  rather  difficult  science  examination  in  I  wo 
subjects  designed  specially  for  them  by  the  South  Ken- 
si  ngtion  examiners  ;  so  that  I  think  they  clearly  have 
a  claim  if  a  teaching  University  were  founded  to  come 
within  its  scope,  whether  as  affiliated  colleges  or  in 
some  other  way,  and  a  claim  that  they  should  have 
the  higher  teaching  which  only  University  professors 
can  give.    As  regards  the  teaching  staff  of  the  col- 
leges, I  may  say  that  there  is  very  great  variety  of 
lecturers  both  in  attainments  and  in  their  power  of 
teaching.    If  I  am  wrong  as  to  the  present  state 
Mr.  Oakeley  will  correct  me,  as  I  speak  from  recol- 
lection of  four  years  ago.    The  Education  Department 
has  a  veto  upon  any  teacher,  so  that  there  is  no 
absolutely  defective  teaching;  but  the  teaching  is  of 
a  very  variable  character,  and  it  is  only  by  pressure 
upon   the    committees   that   the  inspectors  of  the 
training  colleges  have  the  power  of  insisting  upon 
a  better  class  of  teachers.    There  is  no  jealousy  in 
the  colleges,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  regards  coming 
within  the  scope  of  University  teaching.    A  teaching 
University  might  be   very  serviceable  to  the  col 
leges.     If  a  Chair   of  Education  were  established 
at  a  University,   I  think  a  professor   who  either 
collected  the  students  of  the  neighbouring  training 
colleges  or  visited  the  outlying  ones,  might  be  of 
very  great  service  in  raising  the  ideal  of  education 
both  on  the  physiological  and  psychological  sides.  Mr. 
Oakeley  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  in  my 
time  there  were  only  two  professional  teachers  of 
physiology,  at  Westminster  Training  College  and  at 
Saltley,  and  the  teachers  of  psychology  were  of  a 
very  moderate  order  indeed.    There  would  be  a  great 
economy  of  teaching  power  if  the  colleges  could  be 
grouped  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  grouped  at 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  for   lectures,  and   the  pro- 
fessors might  deliver  the  higher  lectures  on  education, 
or  on  any  other  subjects  that  a  University  might 
think  fit  to  agree  upon  with  the  colleges.    But  speak- 
ing specially  of  education  I  think  they  might  send 
the  professors  or  gather  the  students  together  on 
those  two  subjects,  and  the  teachinc  staff  of  the  col- 
leges might  very  well  supplement  their  lectures  either 
by  amplifying  or  simplifying  them  for  the  students,  and 
also  by  applying  them  to  the  practical  works  of  the 
practising  schools.    All  friends  of  education  ought,  I 
think,  to  welcome  the  proposition  to  raise  the  future 
educators  by  some  connexion  with  University  teaching 
which  would  supply  a  higher  ideal  than  at  present 
exists,    I  speak  with  great  respect  of  the  training 
colleges.    They  do  immensely  hard  work.    I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Oakeley  will  take  the  same  view 
as  myself,  but  I  consider  that  as  a  rule,  in  the  pro- 
vincial colleges  especially,  the  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  higher  and  better  staff  than  is  at  present  to 
be  found  there,  except  for  some  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  studies.    Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
amination, though  the  question  is  more  especially 
connected  with  teaching,  (as  the  examination  will  pro- 
bably follow  the  teaching,)  I  think  there  should  be  one 
professional  diploma  for  all  classes  of  schools.  At 
present  the  students  of  training  colleges  are  divided 
into  two  sorts ;  those  who  attend  day  colleges  and  those 
who  attend  residential  colleges.    The  students  of  the 
residential  colleges  pass   out  with   the  University 
stamp  upon  them  ;  the  others  pass  out  with  a  stamp 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  nearly  equal  value,  but  which 
is  not  of  equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the  public.    That  is 
the  Government  certificate  stamp.    I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  students  in  the  residential  colleges 
should  be  able  to  acquire  the  same  status  in  the 
eyes  of  the   public  as  those  of   the  day  colleges. 
That  is  very  desirable  for  several  reasons.     It  esta- 
blishes a  comparison  at  once  of  the  work  of  resi- 
dential colleges  with  the  work  of  the  day  colleges,  and 
the  professional  money  value  of  a  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  higher,  and  ought  to  be  higher  than  the 
stamp  of  a  certificate  by  a  Government  Department  ; 
also  the  standard  of  education  is  likely  to  be  more 
flexible,  and  to  be  less  stereotyped  than  necessarily  is 
the  case  in  a  Government  Department  with  so  many 
vested  interests  to  consider.    Those  are  the  chief  points 
which  I  desire  to  lay  before  the  Commission. 

18.473.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  special  B.A.  degree 
with  a  special  curriculum  for  students  at  the  training- 
colleges  ? — ISTo,  I  should  deprecate  that  very  greatly. 
I  should  have  the  same  standard  of  knowledge  for  the 
students  in  the  training  colleges,  and  for  all  outside 
students,  whether  attending  a  University  or  not. 

18.474.  And  the  University  is  not  to  supersede 
the  training  college  ? — The  training  colleges  would 
probably  establish  relations  with  the  University  by 
mutual  consent.  The  colleges  should  still  exist  for 
the  social  and  domestic  training  and  also  for  the  class- 
teaching,  which  no  professors  in  English  Univer- 
sities would  have  time  enough  to  give.  The  class 
teachers  should  be  left  to  supplement  the  lectures  of 
the  professors  much  as  others  do  now  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

18.475.  Which  Chairs  do  you  wish  to  see  estab- 
lished in  the  University  ?  I  gather  from  the  evidence 
you  have  given  that  you  want  a  Chair  of  the  theory' 
and  practice  of  education,  another  Chair  of  physiology, 
and  another  Chair  of  psychology  ? — I  should  desire 
separate  teachers  for  the  two  branches,  physiology  and 
psychology,  making  psychology  include  "the  theory  and 
practice  of  education. 

18.476.  You  would  put  that  Chair  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  ? — Yes. 

18.477.  And  the  other  Chair  you  would  put  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science  ? — Yes. 

18.478.  Those  Chairs  would  not  supersede  the 
necessity  for  similar  education  being  given  in  the 
training  colleges  ? — Of  a  lower  or  more  practical 
nature,  scarcely  perhaps  of  a  lower,  but  I  may  say 
of  a  more  practical  nature. 
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18.479.  The  University  would  supplement  the 
training  colleges  ? — The  Universitj*  would  direct  and 
the  training  colleges  would  supplement,  and  carry  the 
teaching  forward  to  a  practical  purpose. 

18.480.  But  would  you  give  preference  in  the 
appointment  of  school  teachers  to  a  man  who  had 
been  at  the  University  giving  a  man  who  had  been 
at  a  training  college  a  subordinate  position  ? — I  should 
prefer  a  teacher  from  a  training  college  to  an  un- 
trained University  student. 

18.481.  You  attach  importance  to  a  man  having 
been  either  at  a  day  training  college  or  at  a  residential 
training  college  ? — The  very  greatest. 

18.482.  Would  you  allow  the  University  itself  to 
examine  in  those  branches  in  which  it  has  taught,  or 
would  you  have  a  board  of  examiners,  as  it  were,  for 
the  whole  country  ? — A  board  of  examiners  for  the 
whole  country  would  be  most  desirable;  supposing  it 
was  conducted  by  the  teaching  University  alone  a 
board  of  examiners  consisting  of  some  of  its  represen- 
tatives and  also  represensatives  of  the  training  colleges 
would  form  the  best  board. 

18.483.  A    mixed    board  ?- 
for  that  particular  branch. 

18.484.  Practising  schools 
training  colleges  ? — -Invariably 
conditions  of  their  existence, 
ing  colleges  have  one  generally  on  their  own  premises 
or  within  a  short  distance.  The  day  training  colleges, 
as  in  the  case  of  King's  College,  have  to  send  their 
students  to  one  or  more  outlying  primary  schools. 

18.485.  And  you  do  not  contemplate,  of  course,  that 
the  University  should  undertake  anything  in  connexion 
with  that  department? — No,  no  part  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  two  sciences. 

18,485a.  The  University  would  deal  with  purely 
theoretical  subjects  ? — Yes,  purely  theoretical. 

18.486.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  If  I  understand  your 
view  the  students  can  go  through  a  thorough  course 
of  University  training  and  also  their  practical  training 
at  the  same  time  ? — I  should  prefer  myself  to  see  the 
practical  part  follow  after  the  University.  I  am 
chairman  of  a  secondary  college  for  women — the  Maria 
Grey  College — in  which  we  do  not  admit  them  for  the 
special  year  of  training  until  they  have  passed  either  the 
E.A.  examination,  or  the  higher  local  or  some  similar 
examination.  We  insist  upon  their  obtaining  all  the 
knowledge  they  have  to  impart  before  they  enter  upon 
their  training.  At  present  both  in  the  residential  and 
training  colleges  the  students  come  up  so  moderately 
prepared  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on  both  at  the 
same  time. 

18.487.  Do  you  anticipate  any  change  in  that  res- 
pect in  the  training  for  the  primary  schools  ? — I  do  not 
see  any  prospect  of  it  at  present. 

18.488.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  what  you  are 
now  asking  for  these  students  is  that  the  work  shall  be 
carried  on  side  by  side  ? — Yes. 

18.489.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  the  students  who 
are  also  going  for  this  practical  training  could  really 
be  made  to  attain  a  University  standard  in  the  difficult 
subject,  for  instance,  of  psychology.  Do  you  think 
they  would  have  time? — I  think  they  would  have 
time  to  acquire  the  elements  necessary  for  their 
training,  and  they  might  carry  on  their  knowledge 
afterwards.  Some  of  them  do  actually  obtain  the 
degree  before  they  leave  the  training  college. 

18.490.  In  speaking  of  the  older  Universities  to 
which  you  referred  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for 
saying  that  the  standard  of  an  ordinary  degree  is  not 
perhaps  so  high  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  in  a 
new  University,  and  I  hope  that  the  standard  of  the 
teaching  of  the  University  of  London  by  which  any 
degree  may  be  obtained  would  mean  what  as  far  as  I 
know  in  the  older  Universities  an  ordinary  degree 
does  not  mean  that  the  student  is  really  qualified 
to  teach  such  and  such  a  subject  in  which  he  obtains 
a  degree.  If  the  standard  is  adequate  it  ought  to 
mean  that  he  has  obtained  such  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 


18.491.  Well,  assuming  that  standard  was  attained,  Rev. 

do  you  think  that  the  psychology  which  it  is  desir-  T  W.  Sharpe, 
able  that  you  should  induce  an  average  schoolmaster      and  H  E 
trained  in  a  primary  school  to  attain  would  be  up  to  Oakeley  Esq 
the  standard  which  the  University  ought  to  enforce  ?  M.A. 
— I  think  the  professional  training  ought  to  be  the         — • 
same  for  all  classes  of  teachers.  23  Dec.  1892. 

18.492.  I  waa  speaking  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
of  psychology  and  physiology  ? — They  would  be  the 
simpler  elements  of  psychology  of  course. 

18.493.  Yes  ? — It  Avould  not  qualify  them  to  pass 
in  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  Tripos  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  it  would  qualify  them  to  learn  sufficient 
of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  relation 
to  young  children,  without  interfering  very  much  with 
their  progress  in  their  ordinary  studies. 

18.494.  You  think  it  would  be  up  to  the  standard 
that  a  University  ought  to  lay  down.  I  suppose  you 
would  agree  that  the  University  ought  not  to  give 
the  University  certificate  for  knowledge  below  a 
certain  point  ? — That  is  so. 

18.495.  And  you  think  the  average  student  pre- 
paring to  be  a  schoolmaster  might  be  expected  to 
attain  this  standard  ? — I  think  the  large  majority  of 
those  in  the  Loudon  colleges  who  have  the  pick  of 
our  pupil-teachers  might  attain  that  standard;  but  I 
should  think  very  fewr  in  some  of  the  more  backward 
country  colleges. 

18.496.  I  suppose  you  would  retain  an  examina- 
tion by  the  department  in  these  subjects,  which  those 
who  could  not  pass  the  University  standard  would 
have  to  go  through  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  lower  examination  for  those,  and  the  students,  or 
the  authorities  of  the  colleges  might  elect  which 
examination  they  shall  take. 

18.497.  It  would  be  understood  that  the  elite,  if  J 
may  say  so,  were  prepared  for  the  University  stan- 
dard ?— Yes. 

18.498.  And  I  suppose  that  the  colleges  would  ac- 
cept the  University  line  of  study,  or  do  you  conceive 
that  they  would  desire  to  exercise  control  over  if  ?  — 
I  think  they  would  be  compelled  to  accept  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  students.  The  students  would  demand 
it,  and  the  colleges  would  be  compelled  to  follow  in 
the  interests  of  the  students  themselves. 

18.499.  As  regards  the  other  subjects  which  they 
learn,  not  those  on  which  the  art  of  teaching  said  to 
be  founded,  but  those  which  the  schoolmaster  has  to 
impart,  do  yen  think  the  same  statement  may  be 
made  :  that  the  best  students  would  be  able  to  attain 
the  University  standard  ? — A  certain  number  would 
certainly  obtain  the  B.Sc,  others  would  reach  the  in- 
termediate, some  would  only  reach  the  matriculation 
examination.  But  they  are  all  pressing  for  University 
recognition,  and  the  colleges  are  encouraging  them. 

18.500.  You  would  not  desire  that  the  University 
should  adapt  itself  in  any  way,  but  rather  pursue  its 
own  lines,  and  admit  the  students.  The  only  adapta- 
tion would  perhaps  be  in  giving  special  certificates  in 
some  cases  ? — From  the  University  ? 

18.501.  Yes;  would    that  be   your    view? — Yes, 
quite. 

18.502.  It  might  be  that  the  course  desirable  for 
your  students,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  did  not 
exactly  lead  to  a  University  degree,  but  still  the  fact 
that  they  attained  a-  sufficient  standard  under  a  course 
of  University  instruction  might  be  certified  in  some 
way ;  or  do  you  think  that  the  degree  is  essential  ? — 
Whatever  course  of  study  the  University  laid  down 
would  be  at  once  followed  I  expect  by  the  training 
colleges,  so  that  if  they  did  not  exactly  attain  the 
B.A.  degree  or  other  ordinary  degree  they  would  be 
benefited  by  the  course  of  studies  laid  down,  and 
would  have  to  be  content  with  a  lower  certificate  if 
they  did  not  attain  University  status. 

18.503.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  distance,  you  spoke  of  collecting  the  higher 
students  at  a  centre.  Of  course,  in  Cambridge  a  man 
from  your  own  college  would  reach  a  50-minutes' 
lecture  with  a  loss  of  five  minutes  at  each  end.  Is 
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Rev,        any  such  thing  possible  in  London  ? — With  the  rail- 
T.  W.  Sharpe,  way  communication  we  have  at  present  three  of  the 
colleges — the  Battersea,   Chelsea,   and  Westminster 
Training  Colleges,  might  meet  at  a  convenient  centre 
with  half  an  hour's  loss  of  time  each  way,  or  less. 

18,504.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  highly 
advantageous,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  on  many 
other  accounts,  supposing  a  great  teachiug  University 
were  established,  to  have,  what  we  might  call,  branch 
centres  north,  south,  east,  and  west? — You  mean 
similar  to  the  University  extensioa  centres  ? 

18,505^  Yes  ;  that  there  should  be  the  work  of  the 
University  going  on  at  several  centres  ? — Certainly ;  it 
is  far  more  desirable  that  the  professor  should  visit 
the  centres  in  the  outskirts,  or  other  parts  of  London, 
than  that  the  students  should  be  collected  to  meet  the 
professor. 

18.506.  You  would  have  meeting  places  for  the 
students  here  and  there  ? — Yes. 

18.507.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  lowest 
degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
you  have,  of  course,  experience  of  men  who  have 
passed  through  various  kinds  of  degrees.  There  is 
likely  to  be  a  fallacy  in  speaking  of  the  lowness  of  the 
ordinary  degree.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the 
best  men  who  have  passed  through  the  ordinary 
degree  ? — Do  you  mean  as  teachers  ? 

18.508.  Yes,  as  teachers  ? — We  have  very  few  in- 
deed who  have  passed  through  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  our  primary  schools.  The  B.A.  teachers  are  nearly 
always  those  who  have  taken  the  B.A.  at  the  London 
University. 

18.509.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  very  best 
of  the  men  who  get  the  ordinary  degree  ? — When  I 
was  resident  at  Cambridge  I  used  to  know  what  the 
position  of  the  man  was  who  had  taken  a  high  place 
in  the  poll  list. 

18.510.  Take  those  and  the  honour  men  ? — I  should 
prefer  the  higher  poll  man  to  the  lower  honour  man. 

18.511.  Would  you  not  also  say  that  you  might 
spoil  a  very  useful  teacher  by  applying  too  high  a 
method  to  him,  a  man  who  would  become  a  useful 
teacher? — It  would  depend  upon  the  simplicity  of 
the  teaching  of  the  professor  generally  whether  he 
could  bring  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the  average 
teacher. 

18.512.  That  would  be  a  great  blessing,  of  course, 
to  the  average  teacher  ? — The  cleverer  the  professor 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  bring  himself  down  to  the 
level. 

18.513.  It  is  easier  to  lecture  to  high  men  ? — Yes. 

18.514.  But  after  all  there  would  be  some  subjects 
— for  instance,  would  you  contemplate  all  elementary 
masters  and  mistresses  really  understanding  some- 
thing about  even  the  elements  of  psychology  ? — Cer- 
tainly.   I  should  be  very  desirous  that  they  should. 

18.515.  That  they  should  all  be  trained  in  it? — 
Yes,  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  some  scientific 
reasons  to  themselves  and  others  for  the  methods  they 
pursue. 

18,510.  A  number  of  these,  I  suppose,  you  say 
ought  to  really  give  the  ordinary  elementary  teaching, 
whereas  a  number  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  their 
colleagues  might  properly  be  put  to  higher  teaching 
in  psychology  ? — Probably  a  professor  might  form 
two  classes,  as  is  doue  by  the  teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

18.517.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  professors? — 
Yes. 

18.518.  You  would  not  throw  upon  the  training 
colleges  the  responsibility  of  saying  this  is  a  first- 
class  type  of  persons,  and  that  is  a  second-class  type  of 
persons? — Probably  the  professor  would  consult  the 
authorities  of  the  colleges  who  know  more  about 
the  characteristics  and  positions  of  the  men. 

18.519.  But  some  consultation  would  be  necessary  ? 
— Yes. 

18.520.  Someone  must  interpose  somewhere  to 
prevent  a  person  not  fit  for  the  higher  teaching  in 
psychology  from  attempting  to  attend  lectures  ? — 
Tes. 


18.521.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  In  specifying  physiology 
and  psychology,  I  presume  you  are  chiefly  thinking  of 
those  subjects  as  connected  with  the  art  of  education  ? 
—Yes 

18.522.  Very  much  on  the  line  suggested  by  the 
existing  code  which  specifies  particular  chapters  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  so  on  ? — And  certain  simple 
heads  of  psychology. 

18.523.  Both  subjects  in  relation  to  the  art  of 
teaching  rather  than  treated  as  they  are  in  the  Uni- 
vesities  as  subjects  for  a  degree  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
more  with  reference  to  their  practical  application  that 
intending  teachers  should  be  trained,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  go  through  the  full 
course. 

18.524.  You  spoke  of  the  claim  of  the  colleges  to 
some  kind  of  incorporation  with  the  University.  In 
what  sense  were  you  thinking  of  incorporation.  Was 
it  in  respect  to  teaching  chiefly  or  examination  or 
administrative  government  ? — Of  teaching  almost  en- 
tirely.    The  examination  might  be  left  to  follow. 

18.525.  The  examination  you  would  not  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  University  ? — I  was  thinking  of  a 
teaching  University  rather  than  an  examining  board. 
I  have  considered  the  point  more  with  regard  to  how 
far  the  professors  might  direct  the  teaching  of  the 
training  colleges,  and  might  help  them,  rather  than 
with  regard  to  examinations. 

18.526.  The  government  and  the  internal  economy 
you  would  leave  entirely  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges 
as  at  present  organised  ? — I  think  they  should  confer 
with  the  Universities ;  there  should  be  some  line  of 
connexion  between  them,  or  they  would  be  liable  to 
friction. 

18.527.  Can  you  develope  that  at  all  ? — No,  I  have 
not  studied  the  point  ;  but  it  would  be  easyr  to  frame 
some  scheme. 

18.528.  The  training  colleges  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  Goverement  grant  or  on  the  Govern- 
ment grant  together  with  an  entrance  fee  paid  by 
the  students.  Would  you  think  the  University  ought 
to  have  any  sort  of  control  over  the  administration 
of  those  funds  ? — I  think  the  University  would  be 
very  unwise  to  meddle  with  the  money  part  of  the 
transaction. 

18.529.  The  administration,  management,  and  so 
on  must  depend  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  the 
money  is  applied  ? — I  look  upon  the  University  as 
being  supplied  with  funds  from  some  source  or  other, 
and  being  able  to  supply  the  money  wanted  for  the 
training  colleges  either  with  a  fee  or  without  a  fee. 

18.530.  Should  you  think  that  the  direction  of  the 
educational  programme  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
University  ? — I  should  very  much  prefer  it. 

18.531.  Can  you  tell  me  your  idea  of  the  relation 
between,  the  University  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. At  present  the  primary  teachers  are  under  a 
code  which  insists  on  a  special  programme,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  give  a  very  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  compulsory,  whereas  the 
tendency  of  the  University  is  rather  to  specialise  and 
lay  particular  importance  on  two  or  three  subjects  ? — 
Your  question  only  applies  to  the  residential  training 
colleges,  I  suppose  ? 

18.532.  To  day  training 
day  training  colleges  are  almost  independent,  except 
as  regards  the  professional  part  of  their  training. 

18.533.  I  think  the  Department  in  every  case  makes 
very  exact  requirements  as  to  which  subject  should 
be  selected  ? — I  will  leave  that  to  Mr.  Oakeley.  He 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  the  connexion  than 
I  can. 

18.534.  What  is  your  thought  with  regard  to  the 
residential  training  colleges  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
University  and  the  Education  Department  ? — The 
Education  Department  might  be  represented  on  some 
board  directing  their  studies.  I  do  not  think  the 
Education  Department  need  require  more  than  that. 

18.535.  At  present  it  prescribes  every  detail  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  code  ? — Because  there  is  no  other 
body  to  take  its  place. 


colleges  as  well  ? — The 
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18.536.  Would  the  Education  Department  be  willing 
to  resign  sole  authority  ? — 1  cannot  speak  with  the 
laest  authority,  but  personally  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  a  University  board  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose framing  the  course  of  the  training  and  also  the 
examining. 

18.537.  And  you  think  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
chance  of  their  accepting  the  curriculum  devised  and 
supervised  by  the  University  ? — I  think  in  their  own 
interests  they  would  be  glad  to  take  it,  because  it 
would  raise  their  status.  No  one  at  present  knows 
the  value  of  a  Government  certificate. 

18.538.  The  value  of  a  Government  certificate  at 
present  means  that  it  shows  a  given  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency over  a  range  of  subjects  such  as  are  taught  in 
primary  schools,  such  as  drawing,  music,  school  man- 
agement, and  so  on,  besides  history,  geography,  and 
English,  which  are  all  compulsory  subjects? — History 
and  geography  are  compulsory  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
training,  but  a  student  is  now  exempt  from  studying 
history  or  geography  in  the  training  colleges,  if  he 
has  learnt  those  subjects  sufficiently  well  before  he 
enters,  or  if  he  has  not  done  that  he  may  leave  them 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

18.539.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  extending  that, 
would  you  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  extending 
that  if  he  showed  that  he  had  sufficient  command  of 
the  subjects  he  is  obliged  to  teach  before  he  enters. 

18.540.  You  spoke  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
training.  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  length  of 
course.  At  present  the  normal  course  is  two  years. 
Would  you  think  of  an  extension  of  that  period  of 
time  ? — I  think  a  student,  might  devote  a  third  year 
to  the  professional  part,  leaving  the  first  two  years  to 
the  acquiring  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  had 
to  teach. 

18.541.  At  present  almost  every  University  curri- 
culum requires  three  years  of  preparation  for  the 
degree  alone,  and  in  this  case  you  would  have  these 
students  with  extra  subjects  and  with  criticism  lessons 
to  which  you  attach  considerable  importance,  and  yet 
you  would  only  give  them  two  years,  or  if  you  gave 
three  years  you  would  put  the  practical  training  at 
the  eml  of  that  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  before  he  entered  the  training  college  might 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects  not 
taught  at  the  University,  geography,  English  grammar 
and  history. 

18.542.  And  pass  them  at  the  end  of  the  pupil- 
teacher's  training  ? — Yes,  they  may  do  that  already  as 
regards  English  history  and  geography. 

18.543.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hope  of 
the  Department  extending  the  grant  to  three  years  for 
those  who  were  taking  the  full  course  ? — If  sufficient 
reason  were  given  I  thiuk  the  Department  would 
consider  the  proposal. 

18.544.  I  do  not  suppose  any  large  number  of  the 
teachers  would  themselves  provide  funds  for  the  third 
year  ? — I  think  it  very  unlikely.  It  would  have  to  be 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Treasury. 

18.545.  You  expressed  it  as  your  opinion  that  a 
large  majority  or  at  any  rate  a  majority  of  those  in 
training  might  attain  University  degree  standards. 
Do  you  know  at  all  the  per-centage  you  have  hitherto 
trained  for  the  degree  ?—  Mr.  Oakeley  has  all  those 
Statistics  with  him. 

18.546.  One  would  be  right  to  say,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively a  very  small  per-centage,  and  only  in  the 
best  colleges,  such  as  Battersea  and  Chelsea  ? — A 
small  per-centage  obtain  the  B.  A.,  but  they  obtain  it 
under  conditions  of  extreme  difficulty.  As  I  have 
said,  at  the  training  colleges  their  training  is  mixed  up 
with  teaching  of  other  subjects.  They  have  a  short 
time,  for  learning,  and  they  start  with  comparatively 
little  knowledge  of  Latin.  They  have  to  acquire  it 
very  rapidly  after  they  enter.  But  if  a  different  course 
of  instruction  could  be  laid  down  for  them,  and  could 
leave  the  ordinary  subjects  when  they  first  entered 
for  a  three  years'  course  of  professional  training,  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  students  would  quite  conic 
up  to  thfr  level  of  the  ordinary  B.A. 


18.547.  Would  you  include  in  that  women  teachers 
as  well  as  male  teachers  ? — No,  I  see  no  chance  of  it 
at  present,  because  the  standard  for  women  teachers 
is  pitched  at,  a  lower  level  than  that  for  men. 

18.548.  Is  not  it  true  that  in  mathematics  women 
stop  about  where  the  degree  begins  ?  They  learn 
nothing  more  than  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  Algebra, 
which  are  generally  put  into  the  lowest  examination 
of  the  University  of  London. 

18.549.  You  would  not  be  able  to  extend  the  hope 
to  women  at  present  ? — Not  at  present,  unless  their 
courses  were  differently  shaped. 

18.550.  In  the  day  training  colleges  hitherto,  I 
think  it  lias  generally  been  found  that  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  train  the  highest,  or  more  or  less  the  highest, 
say,  the  first  500  on  the  Queen's  Scholarship  list. 
Would  you,  in  your  judgment,  think  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  B.A.  degree  might  be  extended  further 
than  that? — Mr.  Oakeley  will  answer  that  question 
better  than  I  can. 

18.551.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  what  is 
the  exact  relation  existing  between  the  Government 
as  represented  by  the  Education  Department  and  the 
training  colleges.  That  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  root 
of  this  question  ? — The  residential  colleges  are  private 
institutions  under  committees  belonging  to  various 
societies  which  are  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Trea- 
sury on  condition  of  their  submitting  themselves  to 
inspection,  and  to  the  annual  examination. 

18.552.  Building  grant  and  maintenance  grant  ? — 
There  are  no  building  grants:  Since  the  year  1870 
no  building  grants  have  been  made. 

18.553.  Some  of  them  were  founded  on  building 
grants? — With  the  assistance  of  building  grants. 

18.554.  Now  there  is  a  maintenance  grant  ? — 
There  is  a  maintenance  grant  of  so  much  per  head  on 
every  student  who,  after  at  least  eighteen  months' 
working  in  a  public  elementary  school,  obtains  a  certi- 
ficate. No  payment  is  given  for  any  student  until  he 
has  gone  out  into  the  world  and  served  for  18  months 
in  one  school.  During  the  course  of  his  residence  no 
grant  is  made  for  him. 

18.555.  Those  grants  are  paid  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  committee  of  management  and  applied  by  them 
at  their  discretion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  but  with  a  restriction  as  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  applied. 

18.556.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  restriction  ? — 
That  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied  with  their 
balance  sheet,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  amounts. 

18.557.  To  purposes  of  training  ? — Yes.  It  must 
be  for  purposes  of  education  and  training  solely. 

18.558.  Government  inspects  these  colleges  and 
also  examines  ? — Yes,  and  examines  all  the  students 
in  the  residential  colleges. 

18.559.  Not  in  the  day  colleges  ? — In  the  profes- 
sional part  of  their  training.  The  syllabus  for  the 
examination  has  now  been  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
professional  part  of  the  training,  and  the  subjects 
that  are  necessary  for  a  B.A.  degree,  or  for  the 
ordinary  Government  certificate. 

18.560.  How  are  those  two  classes  of  subjects 
dealt  with  ? — The  professional  part  of  the  training  is 
one,  and  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  B.  A.  degree, 
or  for  the  Government  certificate  are  the  other.  They 
are  mainly  the  subject  of  knowledge  such  as  they 
would  be  obliged  to  teach  in  the  public  elementary 
schools. 

18.561.  Does  the  Government  prescribe  the  classes  ? 
— Yes.  Mr.  Oakeley  will  tell  you  about  the  examina- 
tions that  the  day  students  pass. 

18.562.  Are  they  on  an  essentially  different  footing 
from  those  of  the  residential  colleges  ? — Yes. 

18.563.  (Lord  Reay  to  Mr.  Oakeley.)  Will  you 
answer  the  question  ? — The  distinction  is  this.  The 
syllabus  in  each  year  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  has  said,  relates  to  technical 
part  of  the  schoolmaster's  work,  that  is  teaching, 
school  management,  reading,  and  repetition.  Those 
alone  are  compulsory.  Music  and  drawing  are 
optional.    The  second  part  of  the  Syllabus  lays  down 
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Rev.         for  each  of  the  three  years  of  training,  (because  there 
T.  W.  Sharpe,  may  De  a  third  year  now  under  certain  conditions,) 
a  !d  H  E      tne  SUD.iects  *na'  are  necessary  to  be  taken  up.  In 
Oakvtsu  Esq     tne  second  year,  which  is  usually  the  final  year,  the 
M.A.         subjects  are  divided  into  groups,  so  as  to  prevent  a  man 
— —         taking  up  too  many  subjects.    For  instance,  at  a  col- 
23  Dec.  1892.    iege  like  one  of  the  London    Colleges,  Battersea, 
Borough  Road,  or  Chelsea,  a  man  in  his  second  or 
final  year  will  take  up  English  which  is  treated  pretty 
thoroughly  from  a  somewhat  elementary  point  of  view, 
as  far  as  it  goes.    He  would  take  up  mathematics, 
which  means  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra,  as  far 
as  the  end  of  series,  and  he  would  take  up  two 
languages  usually  Latin  and  French.    That  would  be 
the  second  year  work.    Then  turning  to  the  day 
colleges  they  may,  in  lieu  of  Part  II.  of  that  Syllabus, 
offer  an  approved  University  examination.    For  the 
University  of  London  the  Matriculation  examination  is 
accepted  for  the  first  year's  work;  the  Intermediate  for 
the  second,  and  the  final  examination  for  the  third  year. 
That  option  is,  of  course,  given  also  to  the  residential 
colleges.     They,  instead  of  taking  Part  II.  of  the 
Syllabus,  may  go  in  for  the  Matriculation  the  first 
year,  and  so  with  the  other  two. 

18.564.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  there  is  no  distinction  in 
that  respect  between  the  day  and  the  residential  col- 
leges ? — No.  They  may  may  matriculate  in  the  first 
year  and  finally  pass  the  degree  if  they  stay  for  the  third 
year.  But  then,  as  Mr.  Rendall  has  said,  at  the  day 
colleges  all  the  students  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  take  this  University  examination,  or  to  go  towards 
the  degree,  so  this  is  what  happens  to  them.  They 
take  the  college's  terminal  papers,  and  those  papers 
having  been  marked  by  the  professors  or  examiners 
are  sent  to  the  Education  Department,  and  they  there 
are  adjusted  according  to  a  common  standard,  and 
the  men  are  classed  separately,  so  that  there  are  two 
classes;  the  one  class  in  each  list 'would  give  the  per- 
sons who  passed  the  University  examination.  We 
accept  that  in  lieu  of  Part  II.  The  other  class 
gives  the  persons  who  have  passed  either  the  clay 
college  terminal  examination  or  the  examination  in 
Part  II.  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department. 
The  one  refers  to  day  colleges,  and  the  other  to 
residential  colleges. 

18.565.  Then  there  are  three  classes:  those  who 
take  degrees,  those  who  bring  up  the  college  certifi- 
cate, and  those  who  go  through  the  Government 
examination  alone? — Yes. 

18.566.  {Mr.  Rendall.')  Do  you  speak  of  the 
sessional  examinations? — Yes;  I  think  they  call 
them  terminal  at  some  of  the  University  colleges. 

18.567.  (Mr.  Anstie?)  The  colleges  must  be  con- 
ducted practically  under  the  direction  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  I  am  speaking  of  the  residential 
college  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

18.568.  The  day  colleges  would  be  conducted  by 
the  University  Colleges  to  which  they  are  attached  ? 
— Yes ;  but  with  regard  to  certain  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Department  as  to  which  they  must  be  satisfied. 
For  instance,  one  rule  is  that  in  the  first  year  if  a  man 
takes  the  Matriculation  he  must  take  geography. 
The  day  college  must  furnish  some  teacher  of 
geography  for  the  day  students  who  are  taking  the 
University  examination.  They  must  take  geography, 
it  being  considered  that  every  schoolmaster  must 
be  able  to  teach  geography  and  it  does  not  come  in 
the  University  course. 

18.569.  The  collegiate  course  is  a  course  settled 
between  the  Department  and  the  college  ? — Yes. 

18.570.  The  college  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Government  'in  that  respect  ? — 
Yes. 

18.571.  In  the  residential  colleges  is  the  whole 
system  of  "education  prescribed  by  the  Department  ? 
Yes,  entirely  ;  except  for  those  who  take  the  Uni- 
versity degree,  and  those  degrees  may  be  said  to  be 
approved  by  the  Department. 

18.572.  The  day  colleges  are  all  attached  to  exist- 
ing institutions  of  University  rank  ? — There  is  a  day 


college  in  connexion  with  every  University  college  in 
England  and  also  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

18.573.  They  all  follow  the  collegiate  regulations  ? 
— They  all  follow  the  collegiate  regulations,  and  all 
students  have  to  be  examined  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Syllabus. 

18.574.  A  more  important  question  in  this  matter 
would  relate  to  the  residential  colleges.  They  are  at 
present  out  of  any  University  system  ? — They  have, 
the  University  system  which  I  have  explained 
inasmuch  as  they  can  take  a  University  degree  instead 
of  our  Part  II. 

18.575.  But  you  say  they  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Department? — In  other  respects,  but  we  allow 
them  to  take  a  University  degree.  Of  course  they 
are  only  taught  by  the  professors  of  the  college. 
There  is  no  teaching  from  University  professors  in 
the  residential  colleges,  but  they  have  greatly  im- 
proved their  staff  of  teachers  of  late  years,  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  said.  At  the  London  colleges  they  have 
first  class  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men  in  classics, 
and  they  have  some  fairly  high  wranglers  who  teach 
mathematics.  A  considerable  number  of  men  at  the 
London  colleges  have  availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission to  take  the  University  examination.  I  have 
here  a  paper  which  gives  the  University  classes  in 
1892.  I  find  that  at  Battersea  there  are  139  present 
or  past  students  who  are  graduates  of  the  University, 
and  325  are  undergraduates.  Last  year  61  Univer- 
sity successes  have  been  gained  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  and  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  18  of  these  were  gained 
by  resident  students. 

18.576.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  University  successes  ? — University  examinations. 

18.577.  You  were  speaking  of  residential  students? 
—  Yes,  they  can  go  up  for  this  University  examina- 
tion. 

18.578.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Two  of  these 
Battersea  men  have  passed  examinations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  having  gone  there  a  ter  they  left 
Battersea.  Of  the  resident  students  at  Battersea, 
18  of  what  they  call  successes,  that  is  matriculation  or 
intermediate  have  been  gained  in  the  last  year.  At 
St.  Mark's  23  resident  students,  and  at  Borough 
Road  36  students  in  residence  have  matriculated. 
In  honours  22  were  in  class  1  and  two  in  class  2. 
Four  men  passed  in  the  intermediate  arts  in  the  first 
division  and  six  in  the  second.  Those  are  resident 
students  this  year. 

1 8.579.  A  total  of  how  many  have  passed  through 
the  colleges? — It  is  a  very  large  number,  but  it  has 
only  been  of  late  years  that  the  Syllabus  had  been 
sufficiently  raised  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  with 
any  degree  of  success. 

18.580.  (Lord  Reay.)  A  t  what  stage  of  their  career 
did  they  matriculate  ?— The  first  year.  We  only 
accept  that.  We  do  not  count  the  Matriculation  in 
the  second  year  as  of  any  value.  They  have  to  take 
our  Part  2. 

18.581.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  Department  still  controls 
the  internal  management  of  the  college  ? — Yes. 

18.582.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Might  I  interpolate  one 
question  on  the  statistics  before  we  leave  this  point. 
I  gather  that  there  is  no  B.A.  in  the  list  at 
Battersea  or  St.  Mark's.  I  understood  you  to  say, 
noue  for  the  B.A.,  four  for  the  Intermediate  first 
division,  and  six  in  the  second  division  ? — The  paper 
here  merely  says  that  18  of  those  successes  were 
gained  by  resident  students.  It  is  probably  Matricu- 
lation in  the  first  year.  Only  one  or  two  students  aro 
in  the  third  year  at  any  of  the  residential  colleges  in 
England. 

18.583.  Are  there  statistics  showing  the  actual 
degrees  obtained  at  present  ?— No,  I  think  you  may 
take  it  that  it  is  chiefly  Matriculation.  I  think  I  ought 
to  add  that  the  residential  colleges  are  at  an  enormous 
disadvantage  at  present  with  reference  to  the  Univer- 
sity colleges  respecting  their  powers  to  succeed  in 
these  examinations  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  year 
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of  the  residential  colleges  begins  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
nary  ;  the  year  of  the  University  college  and  of  the 
day  college  affiliated  to  it  begins  in  October;  so  the 
residential  colleges  only  have  about  five  months  to 
prepare  a  man  for  Matriculation  while  the  University 
colleges  have  the  whole  extra  term.  Therefore  it 
should  be  put  down  more  to  the  credit  of  these  men 
in  residential  colleges  that  they  can  matriculate  at  all. 

18.584.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Are  they  bound  to  keep  that 
time  for  the  commencement  ? — Yes,  by  the  Education 
Department.  The  inconvenience  is  so  great  that  I 
think  that  probably  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  an 
alteration  so  as  to  begin  the  year  for  all  colleges  in 
October.    But  that  has  not  been  decided  at  present. 

18.585.  Having  regard  to  this  relation  which  you 
have  described,  how  far  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  allow  any  other  University  authority  to 
have  a  directive  power  over  or  in  the  colleges  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  only  directing  power  I  should 
conceive  possible  is  over  their  own  examinations. 

18.586.  But  not  over  the  management  of  the 
colleges  ? — No. 

18.587.  Nor  over  the  tenure  of  the  Chairs  or  the 
character  of  the  education  given  '( — Any  such  change 
would  be  a  complete  revolution,  because  at  present 
a  residential  college  is  managed  by  the  National  or 
some  other  Society.  Usually  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England  colleges  the  Bishop  is  the 
chairman. 

18.588.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  They  are  all  denomina- 
tional, are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  denomina- 
tional if  you  count  the  British  and  Foreign  as  denomi- 
national. 

18.589.  (Mr.  Bendall.)  Not  quite  all,  for  instance 
the  Edgehill  Training  College  ? — I  am  speaking  only 
of  the  training  colleges  for  men.  Homerton  College 
is  connected  with  the  Congregational  Society,  and 
there  is  the  British  and  Foreign,  which  has  two 
colleges,  one  at  Borough  Road  and  one  at  Bangor. 

18.590.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  But  all,  whether  denomi- 
national or  not,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  that  reason  to 
introduce  any  other  directing  authority  ? — I  do  not 
see  myself  how  it  is  possible  at  present.  The  Depart- 
ment pay  a  large  grant  to  the  colleges,  ami  they  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  management  and  the  teach- 
ing staff. 

18.591.  Then  what  is  the  precise  way  in  which  you 
think  any  connexion  can  be  established  between  a 
University  and  these  residential  colleges  ? — I  should 
have  thought  that  the  three  great  London  colleges 
that  I  have  named  have  quite  shown  their  fitness  to 
be  three  constituent  colleges  of  the  University. 

18.592.  When  you  say  constituent  colleges  in 
what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  ? — In  the  only  sense 
that  they  would  accept  it,  namely,  having  equal  rights 
with  the  other  colleges. 

18.593.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  University  would 
accept  the  training  given  there  ? — Of  course  the  men 
who  would  be  at  these  residential  colleges  would 
endeavour  to  take  the  degrees  of  the  University,  but 
they  could  not  all  do  so  any  more  than  they  can  now 
at  the  day  colleges  attached  to  the  University. 

18.594.  They  might  send  up  their  men  to  the 
examination  ? — They  might  send  up  their  men  to  the 
examination.  They  would  benefit  by  the  lectures 
given  by  the  professors. 

18.595.  By  the  University  professors  ? — Yes,  by 
the  University  professors  in  the  college.  That  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage.  An  instance  of  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  new  college  at  Carnarvon  has  beeu 
created  in  order  to  share  in  the  advantage  of  the 
lectures.  The  college  has  beeu  moved  to  Bangor  for 
that  purpose. 

18,5!f(j.  It'  the  University  in  part  consisted  of 
certain  colleges,  and  if  at  those  colleges  the  teaching 
of  the  University  were  given  it  would  be  necessary 
I  suppose,  that  the  residential  colleges  should  be 
associated  with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  colleges  of 
the  University,  would  it  not,  if  they  were  to  take  the 
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benefit  of  the  teaching.    If  the  teaching  were  only  geVi 
given  in  certain  large  colleges,  and  these  men  from  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
the  residential  colleges  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  M.A., 
teaching,  they  must  be  associated  with  one  of  those  andH.E. 
colleges,  must  they  not.    They  would  not  be  on  their        d$\  Esq" 
own  independent  foodug  ? — I  think  that  is  the  only 
condition  on  which  they  would  accept  the  relation.    23  Dec.  1892. 

I  have  here   a   note  from    the  spokesman  of  the  

residential  colleges  in  London  who  says,  "  We  may  be 
"  offered  instead  of  a  constituency,  a  kind  of  associa- 
"  tion  or  affiliation  which  will  carry  no  privileges,  and 
"  make  us  subject  to  a  new  control.  This  we  should 
"  not  accept. 

18.597.  Does  that  mean  that  they  must  take  part  in 
the  government  of  the  University  ? — I  think  they 
would  expect  that  one  of  their  members  should  be  on 
the  University  Council. 

18.598.  And  are  those  the  only  terms  which  they 
would  accept  ? — So  this  person  says. 

18.599.  Do  you  think  it  contemplates  that  the 
University  might  have  Chairs  of  its  own  at  the  Col- 
lege ?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  as 
regards  the  teaching  of  psychology. 

18.600.  And  that  is  one  way  in  which  they  might 
assist  them  in  the  same  way  as  they  might  minor 
institutions  elsewhere  ?— -Yes. 

18.601.  Beyond  those  you  do  not  offer  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  airy  basis  of  union  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  done  without  completely  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  residential  colleges. 

18.602.  (Mr.  Palmer  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  I 
think  you  have  said  you  would  like  to  have  Uni- 
versity Chairs  of  Physiology  and  Psychology  esta- 
blished ? — Yes. 

18.603.  No  doubt  you  have  no  provision  for  funds 
for  those  Chairs  or  you  would  have  provided  them 
already  ? — There  are  teachers  of  the  humbler  elements 
of  both. 

18.604.  The  Chairs  you  indicate  would  be  more 
advanced,  and  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  where  the 
funds  are  to  come  from  which  would  support  those 
Chairs  ? — Not  at  all. 

18.605.  But  that  would  be  a  distinct  thing  in  which 
a  University  might  assist  you  in  giving  further  in- 
struction in  those  advanced  subjects  ? — It  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  students. 

18.606.  Otherwise,  as  I  gather  from  the  answers 
that  both  you  and  Mr.  Oakeley  have  given  to  Mr. 
Anstie,  that  the  administration  of  these  colleges  must 
be  left  to  the  colleges  themselves,  and  the  examina- 
tions and  teaching  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  terms 
of  approval  of  the  Department  from  whom  you  receive 
public  money  by  way  of  grant  ? — I  do  not  see  at  all 
why  the  terms  of  the  trust  deeds  of  the  colleges  should 
not  be  altered  so  as  to  admit  of  a  wider  constitution 
than  they  originally  had.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Education  Department  should  not  assent  to  any  change 
in  the  constitution,  and  also  assent  to  admitting  any- 
body else  into  a  share  in  the  management. 

18.607.  As  yet  every  institution  which  receives  the 
Government  grant  does  so  on  certain  terms  whicli  the 
Department  approves  ? — -Yes. 

18.608.  That  is  so  at  present  ? — Yres. 

18.609.  It  would  be  a  new  departure  if  they  were 
to  welcome  the  University  in  that  direction  ? — A  very 
excellent  departure,  but  a  new  one. 

18.610.  (Sir  G.  Humphry.")  I  think  you  men- 
tioned that  there  are  three  training  colleges  in 
London  ? — Yes,  within  easy  reach  of  some  central 
place. 

18.611.  These  three  being  ? — Battersea,  Chel- 
sea, and  Westminster. 

18.612.  How  many  students  are  there  in  each  ? — 
About  120  in  each. 

18.613.  And  there  is  at  present  a  sufficient  staff 
there  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  training,  that  i«  to 
•say,  of  giving  information  with  reference  to  school 
management  and  so  on,  which  is  the  great  work  done 
there  ? — They  give  practical  rules,  but  generally  they 
are  very  deficient  in  the  scientific  part. 
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Rev.  18,614.  You  want  the  scientific  part  to  be  con- 

T.  W.  Sharpe,  nected  with  the  teaching  University  of  London  ? — 

an^HE  Yes- 

Oakeley,  Esq.,      18,615.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  work  done  in 
M.A.      '  training  colleges,  that  would  be  hardly  a  work  which 

  a  University  could  well  supervise  ? — I  should  Dot  go 

23  Dec.  1892.    so  far  as  that. 

 18,616.  The  actual  work  of  training  for  teaching 

others  ? — It  might  well  be  done  in  the  colleges. 

18,617.  It  would  be  well  done  in  the  colleges  and 
would  hardly  be  a  work  over  which  the  University 
could  well  or  would  beneficially  preside  ? — You  re- 
quire a  practising  school. 

18,G18.  Tbat  part  could  hardly  come  under  Univer- 
sity supervision  ?■ — I  should  hardly  say  that.  An 
officer  from  the  University  might  be  deputed  to  look 
after  the  practical  part  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  psychology. 

18.619.  It  might  not  be  work  which  a  University 
would  do  very  well  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

18.620.  You  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  There  is  also  of  course  a  human  body  ? — 
I  mentioned  physiology  as  one  of  the  two  chief 
branches. 

18,62  L.  As  regards  physiology  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tion in  physiology  would  perhaps  hardly  give  that 
kind  of  information  which  might  be  required  from  a 
master  of  a  school  or  training  college  ? — There  are 
two  very  admirable  teachers,  Dr.  Corfield,  who  lectures 
at  Saltley,  who  is  a  great  authority  

18.622.  Yes;  there  could  not  be  a  better? — And 
there  is  also  a  very  able  man  at  Westminster.  They 
give  a  general  knowledge  of  physiology  before  they 
begin  to  apply  it  to  education. 

18.623.  An  important  point  in  connexion  with 
education  at  the  present  time  is  having  due  regard  to 
the  body  especially  as  we  know  that  there  are  in- 
creasing accumulations  of  persons  in  towns,  and  that 
there  is  also  associated  with  that  and  this  greater 
mental  culture  an  increase  of  what  we  may  call 
nervousness  creeping  over  the  nation,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  civilised  world  ? — If  you  remember  my 
evidence  I  put  physiology  and  psychology  on  an 
equal  footing.  Physiology  is  better  taught  than 
psychology.  It  is  excellently  well  taught  in  one  or 
two  colleges ;  psychology  in  very  few. 

18.624.  There  is  a  question  of  great  importance  as 
to  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  keep  young  persons  in 
school  at  a  time.  It  certainly  appears  to  me  from  my 
small  knowledge  of  the  matter  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  kept  in  school  too  long  ? — I  think  the  question  of 
physiology  in  relation  to  hours  of  studies  and  other 
matters  of  health  has  been  too  little  cared  for. 

18.625.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  ? — I  should  not  put  it  as  of  greater 
importance  than  the  study  of  the  human  mind. 

18.626.  But  the  human  mind  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  human  body  tbat  any  deterioration  what" 
ever  of  the  human  body  is  certain  to  be  followed  by 
deterioration  of  the  human  mind  ? — But  I  do  not 
think  you  could  readily  find  any  one  qualified  to  be 
at  once  professor  of  physiology  and  psychology  ? 

18.627.  I  was  referring  to  this  very  point  you  have 
mentioned  that  the  subject  is  not  quite  sufficiently 
attended  to  with  regard  to  schools  and  that  they  have 
perhaps,  in  my  estimation,  too  little  to  do  with  the 
body  which  I  would  almost  say  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two  and  especially  at  the  present  time  when,  as 
I  have  said,  persons  have  become  congregated  in 
towns  and  there  is  an  increase  of  nervousness,  and 
what  we  mean  by  nervousness  is  almost  sure  to  be 
followed  by  nerve  weakness  and  want  of  mental 
power? — I  have  often  felt  that  the  inspectors  of 
school  are  themselves  very  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Speaking  for  myself  personally  I  have  always  felt 
throughout  my  life  that  I  should  like  to  have  known  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  do  about  the  condition  of  the 
human  body,  especially  the  nerve  system. 

18.628.  We  know  that  it  is  mental  weakness  and 
want  of  mental  balance  partly  which  tends  to  fill  our 


asylums  at  the  present  time  ? — Special  attention  is 
being  paid  to  that  as  you  no  doubt,  know  by  a  com- 
mittee of  experts. 

18.629.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  training  college  system  as  it  exists  in  Scot- 
land ? — No,  except  by  knowing  inspectors  of  train- 
ing colleges.  I  have  never  visited  any  of  the  training 
colleges  in  Scotland. 

18.630.  I  suppose  you  know  the  Scotch  Code? — 
Yes,  it  used  to  be  identical  with  the  English  Code  till 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland's  office  was  established. 

18.631.  Will  you  tell  us  what  exactly  is  the  amount 
of  grant  made  by  the  English  Department  to  various 
kinds  of  training  colleges  ? — 50/.  a  year  for  the  male 
training  college. 

18.632.  You  mean  50/.  per  annum  for  the  male 
residential  colleges  ?—  Yes. 

18.633.  And  for  women? — 75/.  for  the  two  years, 
that  would  be  37/.  10s.  for  each  year  of  training. 

18.634.  And  what  is  the  amount  given  to  the  day 
colleges  ? — (Mr.  Oalteley.)  The  amount  given  to  the 
day  colleges  is  10/.,  which  is  paid  to  the  committee  for 
tuition  and  25/.  paid  to  the  student  for  maintenance. 

18.635.  Is  that  given  in  the  form  of  what  are  called 
Queen's  scholarships  ? — They  are  all  Queen's  scholar- 
ships. The  definition  of  Queen's  scholar  is  the  person 
who  passes  the  admission  examination  and  enters  a 
training  college  of  any  kind. 

18.636.  So,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  day  college 
gets  35/.  and  the  residential  college  with  all  additional 
expenses  get  50/.  ? — The  college  gets  35/.  but  it  is 
bound  to  pay  25/.  for  the  maintenance. 

18.637.  A  student  finds  himself  where  he  likes  ? — 
He  lives  at  his  own  home  or  where  he  likes. 

18,038.  (Lord  Rcay).  Is  it  given  as  payment  for 
results  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
day  colleges,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  payment  for 
maintenance  of  the  student  could  not  be  deferred  for 
three  or  four  years,  and,  therefore,  it  is  paid  at  once. 

18.639.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Does  not  the  expense 
of  the  residential  colleges  upon  its  students  come  out 
greater  than  that  ? — No.  Their  income  is  the  grant 
and  the  subscriptions  of  the  committee  and  the  friends 
of  the  college.  The  latter  part  of  the  income  which 
is  small ;  then  there  are  also  the  fees  of  the  students 
which  amount  to  about  from  15/.  to  20/.  a  year  at  the 
colleges  for  men. 

18.640.  They  do  pay  fees  ? — Yes,  about  20/.  in  the 
two  years  at  Battersea  and  Borough  Boad. 

18.641.  What  proportion  of  the  total  expenses 
is  met  by  the  Government  grant  in  the  residential 
colleges  ? — About  70  per  cent. 

18.642.  They  get  70  per  cent.,  only  it  is  deferred 
for  two  years  ? — It  is  deferred  until  a  man  gets  a 
certificate. 

18.643.  That  means  a  discount.  And  the  remaining 
25  per  cent,  is  made  "up  either  by  subscriptions  or  by 
fees  ? — Yes. 

18.644.  What  proportion  do  the  subscriptions 
amount  to  ? — About  12  per  cent,  roughly. 

18.645.  And  the  fees  ? — About  18  per  cent. 

18.646.  With  regard  to  the  day  colleges,  what  the 
government  does  is  this  ;  it  gives  10/.  to  the  college 
for  each  student.    What  is  that  10/.  for  ? — Tuition. 

18.647.  Does  it  cover  the  tuition  which  he  gets 
outside  the  college  as  well  as  inside  the  college  ? — 
Not  always.  Of  course  the  fees  differ  at  different 
colleges.  In  Wales,  I  believe,  it  covers  everything — at 
Aberystwith  and  Cardiff! 

18.648.  If  it  does  not  cover  everything  where  does 
the  balance  come  from  ? — The  student  has  to  find  it 
himself. 

18.649.  The  student  does  not  pay  the  fees  eo 
nomine? — No  ;  at  Cambridge  University  the  student 
would  have  to  pay  40/.  or  50/.  at  least. 

18.650.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Now  with  regard  to 
the  educational  question.  It  was  brought  out  in 
your  evidence  that  there  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
at  present  three  types  of  schoolmasters  trained  in 
different  ways.  First  of  all  there  is  the  type  of  the 
schoolmaster  who  gets  nothing  more  than  the  training 
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of  the  training  college!* ;  who  does  look  for  higher 
instruction  of  a  University  type  at  all,  either  at  a 
residential  college  or  at  a  University  College  ;  there 
is,  secondly,  the  class  of  student  who  combines  Uni- 
versity training  with  normal  college  training.  The 
idea  of  combining  these  in  one  system  was  due  to 
Scotland,  I  think  ? — ( The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharped  You 
mean  the  University  degree  ? 

18.651.  {To  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  No,  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  University  degree  at  all.  I  am 
speaking  of  students  whilst  under  training  at  a  training 
college  receiving  part  of  their  instruction  in  a  Uni- 
versity, instead  of  receiving  the  whole  of  their  instruc- 
tion at  the  training  college  ? — We  have  no  class  of 
that  sort  in  a  residential  college. 

18.652.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  kind  of 
college.  I  am  looking  simply  and  solely  at  the  school- 
master as  he  is  turned  out  ? — I  quite  understand. 
Your  second  class  would  be  the  students  of  the  day 
colleges  who  did  not  obtain  a  degree  but  yet  were 
taught  by  University  professors. 

18.653.  Yes.  And  the  third  or  highest  class  are 
those  to  whom  Professor  Sidgwick's  question  bore 
reference ;  those  who  ultimately  get  a  degree  ?  — 
Yes,  those  two  classes  would  necessarily  be  formed 
whether  taught  by  University  professors  or  taught  in 
the  residential  colleges. 

18.654.  That  would  depend  of  course  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  University  grauting  the  degree  ? — 
Yes. 

18.655.  Does  not  that  difference  of  training  corre- 
spond to  three  classes  of  teachers  who  are  required 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  ?  — The  lowest 
class  will  generally  be  found  in  the  country  colleges. 
The  pick  of  the  Queen's  Scholarships  go  to  the 
London  schools  or  the  day  colleges.  The  country 
colleges  have  to  be  content  with  those  who  take  a 
lower  place  in  the  admission  examination.  (Mr. 
Oakeley.)  I  should  like  to  make  one  addition  to  that 
or  an  alteralion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  day  colleges 
do  not  get  the  pick  at  present. 

18.656.  [To  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  This 
lowest  kind  of  teacher,  or  the  teacher  Avho  is  not 
fit  to  take  advantage  of  University  classes,  still  less 
fit  to  prepare  himself  for  the  degree,  is  required  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  You  cannot  get 
rid  of  him  ? — Required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  because  we  cannot  pay  a  higher  teacher,  do 
you  mean  ? 

18.657.  It  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of 
England  and  Scotland  that  every  individual  teacher 
should  have  gone  through  a  higher  course  ? — Because 
of  his  own  want  of  abilities  or  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  school  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  B.A  ? 

18,653.  The  want  of  means  or  previous  training  ? — ■ 
The  low  position  he  would  take  necessarily  would 
condemn  him  afterwards  unless  he  had  exceptional 
advantages,  to  fall  into  the  lowest  class. 

18.659.  All  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  pupil 
teachers  ? — With  very  few  exceptions. 

18.660.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  per-centage 
all  of  them  have  been  pupil  teachers,  and  it  must  be 
so,  because  you  have  no  means  of  keeping  the  great 
body  of  the  future  teachers  employed  in  education 
alone  except  by  means  of  pupil  teacherships  ? — Yes. 

18,0(51.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  to  be 
tempted,  from  the  age  of  15  years  or  so,  by  the 
money  you  give  them  as  pupil  teachers,  to  enter  the 
profession  at  all  ? — There  are  a  certain  number  who 
enter  at  17  or  18  and  act  as  assistants. 

18,662.  The  whole  system  rests  upon  this,  that 
you  are  obliged  by  the  conditions  of  livelihood  to  lay 
hold  of  boys  and  girls  at  that  early  age,  and  make  of 
them  teachers  who  are  paid  at  that  early  stage.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  go 
into  that  normal  course  are  those  who  have  gone  through 
a  pupil  teaching  course.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  if 
you  take  them  you  find  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
you  or  any  examiner  would  say  that  they  are  not  fit 
recipients  of  University  education  ? — I  am  happy  to 
say  that  they  are  a  diminishing  number.    The  chief 


reason  for  their  falling^  so  low  before  was  the  poor  ^ev- 
teaching  of  an  inferior  teacher.    All  that  the  Depart-  W.^Sharpt 
meat  says  is  that  the  instruction  must  be  given  by  a      and  H  E 
certificated  teacher,  and  that  they  must  pass  certain   Oakeley,  Esq. 
examinations.  M.A. 

18.663.  That  has   no   doubt   improved   the  ac-   

quirements  of  the  teachers,  but  notwithstanding  all  23  Dec-  1892- 
that  improvement,  if  you  were  to  examine  the  pupil 

teachers  as  we  get  them  now,  and  as  we  are  likely  to 
get  them  for  many  years,  you  would  find  they  would 
not  come  up  to  the  mark  of,  and  be  fit  recipients  for, 
University  education  ? — I  think  there  will  be  a  very 
great  rise  in  all  our  teachers  when  more  centres  are 
established. 

18.664.  Have  you  ever  made  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  teachers  of  Scotland  and  England  ? — I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  pupil- teacher  of  Scotland  knows 
Latin  better  than  the  pupil-teacher  of  England,  but 
that  except  for  that  England  holds  it  own. 

18.665.  You  would  not  say  that  the  Scotch  school- 
master is  inferior  in  mental  calibre  to  the  English 
schoolmaster,  would  you  ? — He  is  inferior  in  discipline 
very  often,  but  in  other  respects  he  holds  his  own. 

18.666.  The  Scotchman,  you  say,  is  superior  in 
Latin  ? — Yes,  and  in  general  culture. 

18.667.  And  in  general  logical  grasp  of  mind  ? — 
Possibly. 

18.668.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  examining 
pupil-teachers  in  Latin  and  in  that  stage  of  their 
career,  and  the  -  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  this, 
that  there  is  only  a  proportion  of  the  number  in  each 
year  that  are  really  fit  to  be  sent  forward  to  be 
taught  Latin  in  University  classes.  I  think  you 
know  the  system  which  prevails  in  Scotland.  Per- 
haps I  may  just  shortly  mention  it.  It  commenced 
under  Francis  Sandford  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1873,  and  it  is  this.  There  is  an  examination  at  the 
entrance  to  the  training  colleges  each  year.  Those 
who  on  that  examination  prove  to  be  fit  to  enter  the 
University  classes  are  allowed  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity for  certain  subjects  while  at  the  training  colleges. 
That  examination  only  a  proportion  of  the  students 
succeed  in  passing.  At  this  moment  the  numbers 
in  Scotland  are  as  follows  : — Out  of  860  students 
at  the  training  colleges  in  Scotland  160  are  attending 
University  classes ;  of  those  160  many  who  have  been 
passed  by  the  Department  as  lit  for  University 
education  scarcely  come  up  to  the  mark  which  1  con- 
sidered satisfactory  even  our  Scotch  University  sys- 
tem. I  therefore  look  upon  it  as  an  illustration  of 
this  fact,  that  supposing  the  English  pupil-teachers 
are  as  good  as  the  Scotch,  and  no  better,  there  will 
be  a  large  proportion  of  them  of  whom  you  would 
say  that  they  are  not  fit  for  a  University  educa- 
tion ? — That  would  apply  to  the  great  body,  but  in 
the  London  colleges  we  get  the  pick.  (Mr.  Oakeley.) 
I  should  like  to  make  a  remark  bearing  upon  that. 
It  has  not  been  easy  to  test,  but  with  regard  to  the 
day  students  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  they 
entered  last  January  very  low  indeed  on  the  list,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  passed  the  University  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

18.669.  (To  the  Rev.  T.  TV.  Sharpe.)  lean  give 
you  many  facts  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  students  do  show  great  power  of  work. 
I  cannot  say  that  they  are  on  the  whole  a  superior 
class  of  students  as  compared  with  others.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  mere  repetition  in  their  minds  and 
rather  a  want  of  culture,  but  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
learn  and  an  intense  desire  to  do  well  in  examina- 
tions. There  are  occasional  instances  of  the  kind  you 
mention.  I  only  want  to  bring  out  this,  that  it  is 
quite  visionary  to  look  forward  to  a  state  of  things  in 
which  every  certificated  schoolmaster  in  England  can 
with  profit  be  taken  through  a  University  course  ? — 
I  quite  agree  with  that. 

18.670.  The  second  point  is  this,  that  in  the  160 
there  are  a  considerable  proportion  who  come  up 
knowing  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  giving  them 
a  University  education  ? — Yes ;  even  with  this  poor 
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Rev.  preparation  they  may  have  received  from  inferior 
T.  W.  Sharpei  teachers. 

18,671.  But  they  are  tit  recipients  of  some  kind  of 
and  H.  E.  .  '     .        ,      ,/    3    ,r  L 

Oakeley,  Esq.,  University  education  ?-l  es. 

M.A.  18,672.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  they  are 

  tit  to  go  through  the  whole  course  and  take  the 

23  Dec.  1892.    degree  ?— Not  the  whole  860. 

  18,673.  Not  the  160  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say 

that.  No  doubt  your  experience  is  greater  than 
mine,  but  with  regard  to  the  London  students  I  should 
say  they  were  fit  to  go  through  the  matriculation  and 
the  intermediate  examinations.  1  could  not  answer 
for  the  degree  in  the  two  years. 

18,674.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  mental 
fitness,  but  mental  fitness  joined  with  not  having  the 
means  to  take  them  over  four  years.  In  our  Uni- 
versity these  students  attend  for  two  years;  they 
cannot  take  a  degree  in  those  two  years  because  the 
least  course  for  a  degree  is  three  years,  and  in  the  case 
of  most  students  it  would  be  four,  because  they  do  not 
come  up  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  pass  the  higher 
Matriculation  examination  which  we  now  have. 
Therefore,  whether  from  want  of  means  or  other 
circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  the  160  would 
not  be  able  to  go  forward  and  take  the  degree  ? — 
They  might  be  prevented  by  the  length  of  time  and 
want  of  means. 

18,676.  Yes.  Therefore  there  seems  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  Scotland,  three  classes  of  teachers,  those 
who  can  afford  time,  energy,  and  so  forth,  to  enable 
them  to  go  through  the  course  ;  secondly,  the  men  to 
whom  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  University  course  to  supplement  the  training- 
college  education,  and  last  the  class  who  will  not  think 
of  going  to  the  University  at  all  ? — Yes. 

18.676.  With  regard  to  the  higher  class— those 
who  may  take  the  M.A..  degree — there  is  no  reason 
for  making  any  distinction  between  the  training  college 
students  and  others  r — No,  they  must  be  on  the  same 
footing. 

18.677.  They  must  go  through  the  matriculation 
and  other  examinations.  Therefore  the  University 
does  not  require  to  make  any  special  provision 
for  them.  The  question  is  about  the  intermediate 
class.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
desirable  to  institute  with  a  view  to  such  teachers  a. 
special  University  certificate  inferior  to  a  degree,  but 
superior  in  its  value,  and  in  what  it  attests  to  the 
certificate  of  a  Government  Department  ? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  them  their  respective  money  values, 
which,  as  regards  a  professional  diploma,  is  one  of  the 
chief  things  in  the  eyes  of  the  students.  They 
would  calculate  the  value  of  each  from  a  profes- 
sional and  money  point  of  view.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  differentiate  the  three  so  as  to  say  that  a 
certificate  of  the  University  was  necessarily  higher 
than  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department. 

18.678.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  money  value.  By 
value  I  meant  value  to  the  holder  of  it  as  a  testimonial 
when  he  comes  for  employment  ? — I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  that  many  of  the  students  look  at  the  money  value 
more  than  the  honour  value. 

18.679.  But  if  it  has  an  honour  value  it  will  have  a 
money  value  ?— They  will  both  go  together  if  the 
honour  value  is  clearly  understood. 

1.6,680.  What  happens  in  Scotland  is  this.  If  a 
School  Board  has  a  vacancy  men  produce  testimonials ; 
one  man  is  educated  entirely  at  a  training  college ;  the 
first  question  asked  is  :  "  Has  this  man  been  at  a 
"  University  for  any  part  of  his  course."  His 
certificates  are  accepted,  and  if  he  is  an  M.A.,  that  is 
certified.  That  makes  three  different  grades  of  candi- 
dates, and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  Scotland  it  has  a 
great  influence  in  the  minds  of  school  boards  Avho 
choose  schoolmasters  for  employment  ?  —  I  merely 
suggested  that  schoolmasters  might  not  be  able  to 
assign  its  proper  value  to  each  certificate. 

16,681.  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  desirable 
educationally  on  the  part  of  the  Universities  to  have 
an  intermediate  certificate  not  so  high  as  a  degree  from 
which  many  students  of  the  training  colleges  are  cut 


out  because  they  have  not  the  time,  but  still  a  certifi- 
cate which  would  represent  a  University  training  for 
something  like  two  years  in  certain  subjects  of  know- 
ledge, and  be  of  value  for  the  schoolmaster's  pro- 
fession ? — It  seems  rather  complicated  at  first  sight, 
but  I  think  it  would  work  well. 

18.682.  It  has  worked  admirably  in  Scotland.  The 
student  may  attend  as  many  as  five  different  courses 
in  his  two  years.  Those  classes  are  paid  for  now 
by  Government,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  that 
the  University  should  certify  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  gone  through  the  course  in  those  five  subjects 
and  give  him  a  certificate  accordingly — a  teacher's 
diploma  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  vain 
to  hope  that  the  majority  could  find  time  for  the 
degree,  but  they  could  find  time  for  a  course  of 
lesser  scope  ? — Certainly. 

18.683.  I  will  hand  you  for  your  consideration 
a  scheme  which  has  been  drawn  up  with  that  view 
(handing  same  to  the  witness).  The  next  point  is 
about  management.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  training  colleges  ?  With  the  residential 
colleges  of  course  not,  because  I  understand  that  they 
have  no  connexion  at  all  with  University  classes  ? — 
None  whatever. 

18.684.  Then  is  it  desirable  or  necessary  that 
the  University  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  day  colleges  ?  Would  you  not  lay 
down  this  as  a  principle:  that  the  University  ought 
to  certify  nothing  which  it  does  not  teach  ? — Are  you 
alluding  to  the  professional  part? 

18.685.  No;  that  the  University  as  a  University 
should  not  give  a  certificate  of  any  kind  in  any  subject 
which  it  does  not  itself  teach? — I  am  not  aware  that 
this  is  the  practice  of  any  University. 

18.686.  The  teacher  is  required  for  his  Govern- 
ment certificate  to  pass  a  number  of  subjects, 
some  of  which  no  University  teaches.  Would  it 
be  a  desirable  thing  that  a  University  should  be 
given  the  power  of  giving  a  complete  teacher's  cer- 
tificate ? — I  would  reserve  those  subjects  for  Govern- 
ment examiners. 

18.687.  Yes;  is  it  desirable  that  a  University  should 
lie  given  the  power  to  grant  a  teacher's  license  ? — Not 
if  the  license  is  supposed  to  cover  subjects  which 
they  do  not  teach  themselves. 

18.688.  Some  of  those  must  be  included  in  a  leach- 
ing certificates*,  A  University  does  not  teach  spelling  ; 
it  does  not  teach  geography,  or  music,  or  elementary 
drawing  ? — No. 

{Professor  Sid</wic/t.)  With  great  respect  to  my 
brother  Commissioner's  view,  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  taken  as  the  view  of  the  Commission  that  a 
University  does  not  teach  geography. 

18.689.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  only  fake  that  as 
an  illustration.  This  is  a  very  practical  question  ;  it 
is  before  the  Scotch  Department,  and  I  think  it  may 
come  before  an  English  Department.  Would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Univer- 
sity a  complete  certificate  for  teaching  ? — They  wouhl 
not  apply  for  any  part  for  which  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible. 

18.690.  Yes,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
teacher's  certificate  must  include  subjects  such  as 
school  management  which  at  present  no  University 
teaches  ? — That  is  understood  by  the  holders  of  Uni- 
versity distinctions  to  be  granted  in  England  solely  by 
the  Education  Department. 

18.691.  And  you  do  not  see  any  harm  in  that 
arrangement  continuing  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  unless 
a  Chair  of  education  were  established. 

18.692.  Then  you  thiuk  that  by  means  of  a  Chair 
of  education,  a  University  could  test  future  teachers 
in  all  practical  and  elementary  subjects? — The  Uni- 
versity of  London  does  already  test  them  in  the 
practical  subjects,  and  so  does  Cambridge. 

18.693.  That  is  not  accepted  by  the  Government  as 
satisfactory  is  it? — It  is  only  for  secondary  schools. 
(Mr.  Oakeley.)  They  are  going  to  accept  the  Cambridge 
certificate  in  the  second  year. 
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18.694.  (To  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  And  you 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  accept  them? — I 
should  always  prefer  the  diploma  of  the  University  to 
that  of  a  Government  Department. 

18.695.  In  that  case  would  you  say  that  no  cer- 
tificate should  be  given  at  all  by  the  Department  ?— 
Not  if  one  were  given  by  the  University  of  equal 
value. 

18.696.  And  that  the  Code  could  be  worked  by  the 
University  entirely,  and  not  by  the  Department  at  ail. 
The  whole  system  in  England  depends  upon  this  : 
That  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  teach  unless  he  holds  a 
Government  certificate  ? — The  certificates  of  certain 
bodies  are  already  accepted  for  assistant  teachers — I 
think  there  are  14  or  15— such  as  the  higher  local 
examinations,  the  L.L.A.  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  others. 

18.697.  (Professor  Sidgioick.)  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  University  of  Cambridge  for  many  years  has  done 
exactly  what'  Professor  Ramsay  is  assuming  a  Uni- 
versity cannot  do.  As  regards  secondary  schools,  it 
has  given  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  practical 
teaching.  It  is  in  regard  to  that,  that  I  should  like 
Mr.  Sharpe's  view  as  to  whether  he  thinks  it  undesir- 
able— as  has  been  suggested— that  the  University  should 
do  this  ;  having  in  view  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
question  in  the  air,  but  that  it  is  an  established  prac- 
tice of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  do  this.  Do 
you  think  the  University  of  Cambridge  ought  to  leave 
off  ? — I  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  continue. 

18.698.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne  to  Mr.  Oakeley.) 
You  are  very  familiar  with  this  work,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  from  your  own  personal  knowledge 
you  think  that  Cambridge,  as  compared  with  other 
bodies,  should  cease  to  do  this  work  of  granting  a 
practical  certificate  ? — I  think  the  Cambridge  certifi- 
cate is  an  admirable  one,  and  the  Education  Department 
are  quite  prepared  to  accept  it  in  place  of  their  own 
school  management  for  the  day  colleges  in  the  second 
year. 

18.699.  You  are  speaking  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  work  actually  done  by  the  students  trained  at 
Cambridge  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 
I  have  examined  for  the  Syndicate  several  times. 

18.700.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  This  certificate  is 
exclusively  accepted  for  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

18.701.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  think 
that  system  can  be  judiciously  extended  to  elementary 
schools  ? — I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  (Mr.  Oake- 
ley) It  is  extended  in  Cambridge  in  the  case  of  day 
students.  The  Education  Department  accept  it  for 
day  students  attending  the  day  colleges. 

18.702.  Those  are  students  who  do  not  necessarily 
go  forward  to  a  degree,  ? — It  is  a  condition  that  they 
shall  pass. 

18.703.  The  practising  schools  are  at  Cambridge  ? 
—Yes. 

18.704.  Under  whose  charge  are  they  ? — They  are 
under  the  general  charge  of  the  committee  of  the 
training  college.  (Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe)  The  Syndi- 
cate also  examines  the  school  whenever  it  pleases. 

18.705.  (To  Mr.  Oakeley)  So  that  the  Syndicate 
certifies  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  practical  expe- 
rience ? — And  that  the  school  is  itself  a  fit  one. 

18.706.  The  University  does  not  undertake  the 
supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  the 
day  training  colleges,  does  it  ? 

(Professor  Sidgwick.)  Yes,  through  the  committee. 

18.707.  (Professor  Ramsay  to  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Sharpe.)  So  that  the  students  in  the  training  college 
are  entirely  under  the  University  for  teaching  disci- 
pline, and  so  on,  like  other  students  ? — Yes. 

18.708.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  see  that  system 
extended  ? — Yes. 

18.709.  And  there  is  no  subject  required  under  the 
Syllabus  which  could  not  be  covered  in  that  way  ? — 
No,  I  should  think  not. 

18.710.  Music,  for  instance,  and  drawing  r — (Mr. 
Oakeley)  I  should  think  not.  The  examination  in 
music  is  by  Sir  John  Stainer,  I  think,  in  the  colleges, 
but  it  is  an  optional  subject. 


18.711.  (To  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe)  Isthere  any  Rev. 
reason  why  the  University  should  not  take  the  control  W^Sharpc 
of  the  day  colleges  ?— I  see  no  reason.  anJ  jr  'jg 

18.712.  Would  there  be  any  need  for  a  representa-  Oakeley,  Esq. 
tion  of  the  day  colleges  on  the  governing  body  of  the  M.A. 
University  ? — Only  to  take  control  of  the  studies.   

18.713.  How  would  you  have  that  representation  23  Dec.  1832. 
made  ? — By  a  syndicate  or  a  board  of  some  kind. 

18.714.  I  mean  representation  upon  the  Senate. 
To  what  extent  would  you  think  the  training  colleges 
who  would  be  likely  to  benefit  by  this  should  have 
representation  ? — As  modifying  the  studies,  do  you 
mean  ? 

18.715.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  training 
colleges  ought  to  he  represented  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  ? — (Mr.  Oakeley)  I  think  I 
said  that. 

18.716.  (To  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  Have  you 
any  suggestion  to  make  upon  that  ? — I  should  like 
to  see  a  board  established  having  on  it  representatives 
of  the  training  colleges,  the  teachers,  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

18.717.  That  would  be  something  like  a  Board  of 
Studies  to  which  the  heads  of  these  colleges  should 
be  invited  ? — Yes. 

18.718.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  colleges 
should  have  a  right  to  send  a  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Senate  ? — -No.  It  would  be  a  Board 
of  Studies  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  different 
bodies  concerned  established  by  authority  of  the 
Senate. 

18.719.  (Mr.  Anstie)  Is  what  you  want  a  Joint 
Universities  Hoard  or  a  board  attached  to  one  sinole 
University  ? — I  was  considering  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity that  is  to  be  founded. 

18.720.  (Professor  Sidgwick)  With  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  psychology,  do  you  conceive  that  the 
teaching  that  would  be  required  for  these  students 
would  impose  a  financial  burden  on  the  University  ? — 
The  students  would  attend  lectures  and  pay  fees. 

18.721.  So  that  it  need  not  impose  a  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  University? — No,  I  think  the  colleges 
would  be  glad  to  pay  the  fees  for  the  higher  teaching. 

18.722.  ( Lord  Play  fair  to  Mr.  Oakeley.)  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  explained  to  the  Commission 
the  manner  in  which  these  day  colleges  are  growing. 
What  are  the  numbers  attending? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  tell  you  that,  I  should  say  that  there  are  about 
300  men.  Every  University  College  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  I  have  said,  with  two  exceptions,  has 
started  a  day  college,  but  they  have  not  filled  up  their 
numbers  to  the  limit  allowed  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  I  have  not  got  the  latest  numbers. 

1 8.723.  What  are  the  two  University  Colleges  that 
have  not  ? — Bristol  University  College  and  Bangor. 

18.724.  Bangor  will  be  out  of  that  soon  because 
they  are  now  carrying  the  training  college  to  Bangor 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  moving  the  Carnarvon 
Church  of  England  Training  College  to  Bangor.  It 
was  burnt  down  last  Christmas,  it  will  be  a  residential 
college. 

18.725.  In  connexion  with  it  ? — No,  not  in  con- 
nexion exactly,  the  students  will  have  the  benefit  oi 
the  chemical  lectures  and  some  others,  and  will  pay 
fees. 

18.726.  (To  the  Rev.  T.  TV.  Sharpe.)  I  think  you 
said  that  the  education  of  pupil  teachers  was  very 
much  improving  on  account  of  the  system  of  central 
education  ? — Yes,  central  classes. 

18.727.  Does  the  University  extension  come  in  and 
help  that  ? — There  is  a  certain  connexion  now  being 
established  between  University  extension  Classes  and 
the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  allowdng  the 
marks  gained  by  the  certificates,  gained  at  those 
classes,  to  count  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  marks 
obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

18.728.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  effect  of  this 
improved  education  to  pupil  teachers  will  be  to  pro- 
duce a  considerably  larger  number  fit  for  University 
education  ? — Certainly,  an  increasing  number  from 
year  to  year. 
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Rev-  18,729.  (To  Mr.  Oaheley.)  How  is  the  practical 

T  W]jiIS^arpe'  teaching  and  the  theory  of  education  taught  in  these 
and  HE.     provincial  colleges? — Every  college  is  bound  to  ap- 
Oakela/,  Esq.,  point  a  normal  master  or  master  of  method  who  gives 
Jlf.il.         lectures  on  psychology,  and  on  school  management, 

  and  superintends  the  practice  of  the  students  in  the 

23  Dec.  1892.    pr;ictising  school,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  best 
'  board  schools  in  the  town. 

18.730.  So  that  that  is  amply  provided  for  ? — Yes,  it 
is  provided  for  ;  there  are  certain  advantages  which  the 
residential  colleges  have,  which  the  day  colleges  will 
never  have  in  that  particular  respect,  but  it  is  provided 
for  as  far  as  can  be  done. 

18.731.  Are  these  day  training  colleges  applied  to 
female  as  well  as  male  students  ? — Yes. 

18.732.  And  are  they  taking  good  advantage  of  it  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  they  are  taking  very  good  advantage 
of  it  indeed.  Mr.  Fitch  inspects  them,  but  I  know 
generally  the  character  of  them,  and  I  know  that  at 
the  recent  examination,  several  of  the  girls  were 
successful  in  the  University  examination. 

18.733.  There  are  no  day  colleges,  are  there  getting 
up  altogether  the  University  Colleges? — No,  they  are 
only  allowed  to  be  so  attached,  they  must  be  affiliated 
to  some  University  college. 

18.734.  You  know  probably  that  in  America  there 
are  day  colleges  unconnected  with  any  University  or 
collegiate  system  with  as  many  as  1,000  or  1,500 
pupils  in  each  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so,  but  I  know 
very  little  about  the  American  colleges. 

18.735.  You  thinlf  the  other  plan  better  of  not 
having  separate  day  colleges  of  that  kind,  but  having 
them  in  connexion  with  well-recognised  University 
colleges  ? — I  should  think  so  decidedly  because  the 
object  is,  that  they  should  take  studies  of  University 
rank. 

18.736.  (To  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe.)  I  think  we 
completely  understood  your  last  answer  (I  had  mis- 
understood it  before)  that  you  do  not  contemplate  any 
new  University  sending  professors  to  lectures  at  sepa- 
rate training  colleges,  but  that  you  rather  meant  that 
the  pupils  of  training  colleges  should  go  to  University 
professors  lecturing  at  some  central  place  ? — At  the 
beginning  of  my  evidence  I  said  that  either  plan 
would  be  equally  good :  either  that  the  professor 
should  be  peripatetic  and  go  to  the  colleges  or  the 
colleges  go  to  him.    I  do  not  think  it  matters  much. 

18.737.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence in  public  sentiment  if  they  went  to  the  professor 
rather  than  the  professor  go  to  the  colleges? — I  think 
the  convenience  of  200  should  be  consulted  rather 
than  than  of  one  man,  and  leave  public  sentiment 
alone. 

18.738.  Public  sentiment  is  not  always  reasonable 
and  especially  if  there  are  State  subventions  to  be  had 
for  the  benefit  of  these  professors? — 1  was  thinking 
also  of  the  waste  of  time  in  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

18.739.  Would  net  the  fact  be  thai,  if  the  Univer- 
sity established  a  distinct  professor,  say  of  psychology 
it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  if  his 
time  was  taken  up  by  being  made  a  peripatetic  pro- 
fessor throughout  different  parts  of  London,  whereas 
if  (here  were  high  lectures  in  psychology  :n  one  place 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  ? — Yes  ;  if  London 
were  not  such  an  unwieldy  place  as  it  is.  In  a  place 
like  Paris  it  would  be  easier.  As  a  general  rule  it 
would  be  better  for  the  student  to  go  to  the  professor. 

18,7-10.  And  it  would  be  better  for  the  professor 
not  to  be  lecturing  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  but  to  go 
on  to  devote  his  time  to  high  lectures  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  high  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

"l8,741.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Might  not  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Playfair  be  to  some  extent  met  by 
the  suggestion  that  there  might  be  a  lecture  delivered 
at  a  centre  sufficiently  near  to  the  training  college  to 
allow  of  the  students  attending  ? — Yes. 

18,742.  You  might  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
training  colleges  without  going  into  them  ? — That 
would  be  readily  done  in  the  case  of  the  three  training 
colleges  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 


18.743.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Just  to  clear  up  your 
position  which  I  know  is  a  broad  one.  I  will  ask 
you  this.  You  personally  have  no  sordid  appraisement 
of  the  value  of  certificates  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  teachers,  but  you  know  that  the  certificate  must  be 
made  so  applicable  to  the  future  occupation  of  the 
teachers  that  they  will  naturally  attach  a  value  iu 
money  to  the  degrees  which  are  given  ? — It  should 
be  so  applicable. 

18.744.  One  of  my  colleagues  asked  you  whether  it 
was  not  a  very  sordid  view  to  take  as  to  the  money 
value  of  the  degree.  Is  it  not  quite  necessary  that 
the  degree,  whatever  it  is,  shall  have  a  relation  to  the 
practical  part  of  his  future  life  ? — You  mean  it  will 
determine  the  value  of  his  future  salary.  Certainly, 
in  that  sense  it  would. 

18.745.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  With  regard  to  the 
peripatetic  teacher,  is  it  not  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  University  that  a  man  can  mix  there  with 
other  students  and  be  influenced  bv  other  minds  ? — 
Yes. 

18.746.  They  keep  out  of  the  narrow  grooves  that 
otherwise  they  might  fall  into  ? — That  is  the  great 
advantage  of  all  Universities. 

1 8.747.  And  would  not  that  advantage  be  lost  if  the 
professor  went  round  like  a  teacher  of  dancing  to  the 
various  colleges  one  after  the  other  ? — Some  advantages 
might  be  lost. 

18.748.  (Lord  Reay  to  Mr.  Oakeley.)  Perhaps  you 
would  give  to  the  Commission  any  evidence  supple- 
mentary of  Mr.  Sharpe's  Avhich  you  think  ought 
to  be  given,  or  mention  any  subjects  on  which  you 
differ  from  Mr.  Sharpe.  Do  you  agree  generally 
with  what  Mr.  Sharpe  stated? — Yes,  I  agree  generally 
with  what  he  stated.  After  Mr.  Sharpe  ceased  to  be 
inspector  of  training  colleges,  there  were  some  great 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department, 
which  I  think  have  been  more  or  less  mentioned  to- 
day. Those  are  in  the  formation  of  the  day  colleges, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  thing  for  the  Department  to  hold 
an  even  hand  between  the  day  and  residential 
colleges.  They  both  have  great  advantages  of  their 
own.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  come  to  an 
end.  In  their  going  on  side  by  side  very  great  and 
improving  effects  will  be  produced  as  years  go  on. 

18.749.  Therefore,  you  look  forward  to  these  various 
methods  of  preparation  for  the  profession  of  school- 
master being  continued,  you  do  not  ask  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  these  various  curricula  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  it 
seems  a  little  complicated  at  first  sight,  but  it  really 
works  pretty  easily  in  practice.  That  is,  the  man  who 
takes  University  examination  is  in  one  category,  and 
he  may  belong  to  a  day  or  to  a  residential  college. 
Then  there  is  the  man  who  takes  the  residential  course 
laid  down  by  the  Syllabus  pure  and  simple,  and,  lastly, 
there  is  the  man  in  the  day  college  who  depends  on 
sessional  examination  which  the  Department  accepts.' 

18.750.  The  man  at  the  day  college  can,  therefore, 
do  one  of  two  things  ;  he  can  either  read  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London  and  take  a  degree,  or 
he  can  take  what  you  call  a  sessional  examination  ? — 
Yes,  this  is  how  it  works  :  the  better  men  take  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  Examination.  Those  who  cannot 
take  it  depend  upon  their  college  examination,  in  fact, 
some  men  fail  in  University  examination,  and  then  the 
Department  allows  them  to  fall  back  upon  their  college 
examination,  on  the  papers  they  have  worked  at  the 
end  of  their  year. 

18.751.  With  regard  to  the  practising  school,  and 
to  what  I  believe  you  have  called  lessons  in  criticism, 
would  you  say  that  the  residential  training  colleges 
offer  any  advantages  over  the  day  training  colleges  ? 
— I  think  they  do  in  that  particular  case,  the  criticism 
lessons,  which  we  regard  as  of  great  value  in  training 
are  lessons  given  to  the  students  in  rotation  by  the 
day  or  residential  colleges.  The  student  told  oiF, 
prepares  notes  of  the  subjects  assigned  by  the  master 
of  method,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  a  class  is  brought 
into  the  training  college  from  the  practising  school. 
The  whole  of  the  second  year's  students  are  present, 
and  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  the  college,  the  principal. 
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the  various  lecturers,  and  the  assistant  tutors.  The 
lesson  is  then  given  by  the  student,  and  the  principal, 
who  directs  matters,  calls  on  one  or  two  students  to 
criticise  it,  which  they  do  from  their  places.  Then 
some  of  the  staff  criticise,  and  finally  the  principal 
sums  up;  that,  I  think,  all  people  who  have  studied  the 
method  regard  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
our  training  in  England.  I  think  it  is  almost  peculiar 
to  England,  1  cannot  find  out  that  exactly  the  same 
system  is  carried  on  in  Germany. 

18.752.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  bring  in  a  day 
college  student  to  that  part  of  the  residential  curriculum? 
— They  ate  obliged  to  undergo  precisely  the  same 
system  by  the  Education  Department.  They  have  these 
criticism  lessons,  but  the  difference  is  this ;  one  good 
thing  at  the  residential  colleges  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  staff  are  present.  T  heard  a  lesson  at  Battersea  the 
other  day  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  inspection,  the 
lesson  being  on  some  question  connected  with  che- 
mistry. The  principal  called  the  chemical  lecturer, 
to  make  some  critical  remarks,  which  he  did  from  his 
knowledge  as  an  expert,  and  very  valuable  they  were. 
They  revealed  faults  in  the  lesson  which  I,  who  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  had  not  at  all 
detected.  At  the  day  colleges  the  criticism  lessons 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  normal  master.  The 
able  lecturer  comes  and  gives  his  lecture  to  the  day 
students  together  with  the  others,  and  off  he  goes  ;  he 
has  not  any  further  immediate  relation  with  them, 
and  he  does  not  attend  these  criticism  lessons,  so  that 
the  only  person  who  attends  is  a  man  who  probably 
has  been  a  certi6cated  teacher  himself. 

18.753.  That  raises  another  point.  You  would  say 
that  the  staff  at  the  residential  training  colleges 
is  more  homogeneous  than  the  staff  that  gives  the 
lessons  at  the  day  colleges  ? — Yes,  they  give  their 
whole  time  and  interest  to  the  students  alone,  and 
reside  in  the  same  house,  and  are  all  amenable 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct.  All  these  are  distinct 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  residential  colleges. 
Then  another  reason  that  would  not  occur  at  first 
probably  to  anybody  who  had  not  experience  is  that 
at  the  residential  colleges  the  men  are  much  better 
fed ;  they  have  regular  meals  and  good  food,  which  is 
more  than  they  had  before.  I  mention  that  because 
I  found  that  in  connexion  with  a  certain  clay  college  in 
London  some  of  the  students  were  half  starved  ;  because 
the  bursary  of  25/.  had  been  partly  used  for  the  good 
of  their  families.  On  the  other  hand  the  day  colleges 
have  some  enormous  advantages  which  the  residential 
colleges  have  not.  One  is,  as  anyone  could  see  in  a 
moment,  the  fact  that  these  boys  of  18  who  are  caught 
up  as  pupil  teachers  at  14  come  into  intercourse 
with  other  students.  That  is  University  training, 
perhaps  as  important  as  the  second  great  advantage, 
which  is  intercourse  with  the  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity colleges.  I  should  also  add  that  there  are, 
generally  speaking,  far  superior  laboratories  and 
libraries  at  the  University  colleges.  Those  advantages 
they  have  on  their  side,  so  I  think  you  will  find  that 
one  set  of  colleges  has  certain  advantages  which  the 
other  lias  not. 

18.754.  On  the  day  college  side  the  tutorial 
element  might  perhaps  be  strengthened  ?— Yes,  I 
should  think  so.  I  mentioned  to  the  Principal  of 
Owens  College  that  defect  of  the  criticism  lessons. 
He  saw  it  at  once,  and  he  said  that  the  professors 
would  be  quite  willing  to  attend  them,  but  they  would 
be  rather  at  sea  from  the  want  of  their  technical 
knowledge  of  a  lesson ;  they  would  not  know  exactly 
how  to  criticise,  or  where;  but  he  said  they  would 
try  to  give  it  by,  for  instance,  the  proi'essor  of  history 
being  present  when  a  lecture  on  history  was  being 
given. 

18.755.  The  entrance  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  Department,  is  it  not  ? — Entirely. 

48.756.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  preparatory  education  which  the  student  has  had  ? 
Where  has  he  obtained  it  as  a  rule  ?  Has  he  generally 
been  a  pupil  teacher  ? — Yes.  These  examinations  are 
open  to  all  persons  who  arc  more  than  18  years  of 


age,  and  British  subjects.  The  Department  has  always 
hoped  that  people  of  a  rather  superior  status,  and  a 
rather  better  education  than  pupil  teachers  would  be 
attracted,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  One  reason 
is  that  the  secondary  education  in  England  is  in  such 
a  state  of  chaos.  The  ladder  that  Mr.  Fawcett  used 
to  speak  of  does  not  exist  at  all ;  you  have  the  voluntary 
schools  and  the  board  schools  which  are  extremely 
well  taught,  and  then  you  have  a  leap  to  the  public 
schools  of  England. 

18.757.  There  is  a  great  gap  which  you  would  like 
to  see  filled  up  with  secondary  schools  of  an  appro- 
priate nature  for  your  students  ? — Yes,  and  other 
subjects.  I  have  always  thought  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  cry,  "  Organise  your  secondary  schools,"  was 
the  one  thing  to  look  to  now.  If  you  go  to  Roch- 
dale, Oldham,  and  the  other  large  towns  of  Lancashire 
and  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  secondary  school  worth  speaking  of  as  a 
rule.  The  sons  of  the  manufacturer  will  go  to  a 
board  school  for  the  want  of  there  being  another 
school  there,  and  then  when  they  come  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient age,  if  the  parents  can  afford  it,  they  are  moved 
away  to  some  great  school.  But  the  gap  is  not  filled  up. 

18.758.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  pupil 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

18.759.  And  the  pupil  teacher  with  all  his  defects 
comes  out  well  in  that  examination  ? — Yes.  No  doubt 
the  curriculum  of  that  examination  is  aimed  at  the 
pupil  teacher  course.  But  such  subjects  as  arithmetic 
or  elementary  mathematics  you  would  think  ought  to 
be  as  well  followed  by  other  candidates  who  have  been 
pupil  teachers. 

18.760.  Are  the  pupil  teachers  as  a  rule  taught  by 
the  masters  under  whom  they  practise,  or  do  they  get 
any  other  tuition.  As  a  rule,  in  country  districts  they 
get  only  their  master's  tuition,  but  in  large  towns, 
lately  there  have  been  introduced  what  are  called 
pupil  teachers'  centres  where  a  man  who  is  a  specialist 
will  teach  his  own  subject. 

18.761.  Therefore,  a  town  pupil  teacher  has  great 
advantages  over  a  country  pupil  teacher  ?— Yes,  that 
is  shown  by  the  last  few  Queen's  Scholarship  lists. 

18.762.  With  regard  to  the  teachers  who  enter  the 
profession  after  having  been  pupil  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers,  do  you  contemplate  that  in  future  there  will 
be  no  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  that  wa  y  ? — I 
think  the  Department  considers  that  otherwise  they 
would  rather  break  faith  with  pupil  teachers,  because 
you  give  them  no  means  for  getting  a  certificate. 
The  training  colleges  for  masters  can  only  admit  some- 
thing less  than  800  a  year,  and  the  day  colleges  about 
300  more. 

18.763.  (Lord  Playfair.)  What  is  the  annual 
examination? — The  persons  who  pass  examination  in 
the  first  and  second  classes  which  qualify  for  admis- 
sion are  about  1,600  in  number,  so  that  a  good  many 
of  them  go  back  to  the  schools  as  assistant  teachers, 
counting  in  our  rules  as  two  pupil  teachers  in  the 
required  staff.  They  remain  there  and  get  two  good 
reports  from  the  inspector  who  examines  the  school, 
and  they  may  then  present  themselves  at  the  ordinary 
Christmas  examination,  and  if  they  pass  they  obtain 
certificates. 

18.764.  {Lord  Ileay.)  In  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  day  colleges  and  residential  colleges 
are  those  who  pass  first  put  in  the  residential  col- 
leges, or  is  it  left  to  their  own  option  ? — The  matter 
is  left  entirely  to  the  students  themselves.  The  stu- 
dent may  elect  to  enter  any  college,  and  if  he 
is  high  enough  on  the  list  he  is  taken  into  that 
college.  At  the  present  time  the  day  colleges  are  so 
little  known  by  the  public  generally  that  the  supply  of 
students  has  been  very  small.  They  are  mainly  those 
persons  who  elected  to  go  there,  and  they  stand  low 
on  the  list.  The  best  students  will  choose  Battersea 
or  the  Borough  Road  or  Chelsea. 

18.765.  Those  who  come  out  first  choose  the  resi- 
dential training  colleges  ? — Yes.    There  is  no  com- 
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Rev.'        which  is  the  entrance  examination,  is  about  130. 
•  w^Sharpe,  fr;jie  aVerage  position  at  Owens  College  is  something 

and  H  E      ^e  ®®®  011         *'st  ^rom  *ne  t0P'       average  being 
Oakelt't/,  Esq.,    found  by  adding  all  the  places  together  and  dividing 
M.A.         by  the  number  of  students. 

  18,7G6.  Do  you  think  the  school  boards  will  give 

23  Dec.  1892.  preference  in  the  long  run  to  the  day  training  college 
students? — I  think  that  is  very  difficult  to  say.  As 
Professor  Ramsay  observed  this  morning,  in  Scotland 
they  have  given  great  preference  to  those  who  have  a 
degree.  I  think  they  would  in  England  when  it 
becomes  common.  In  fact  it  is  so  now  in  the  rare 
cases  which  exist  up  to  this  time  of  their  being 
graduates.  Even  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
although  there  are  other  difficulties  there,  the  Educa- 
tion Department  sanctioned  the  admission  of  25  in 
each  year,  50  altogether.  In  the  second  year  they 
had  only  two  or  three  who  elected  to  go  there,  but 
they  obtained  a  few  other  men  who  could  not  get 
into  the  residential  colleges,  or  who  afterwards 
changed  their  minds.  The  difficulties  at  Cambridge, 
or  at  Oxford  perhaps  still  more,  are  that  the  necessary 
expenses  are  considerable  to  a  man  in  the  position  of 
a  pupil  teacher. 

18,767.  But  at  present  their  number  is  limited  ? — 
Their  number  is  limited  to  25,  but  so  far  from  filling 
up  the  25  they  only  get  three  in  one  year. 

18,7b"8.  Has  there  been  a  great  demand  for  them? 
— They  are  only  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  or 
rather  they  have  served  one  term  in  their  second  year 
now. 

18,769.  Have  you  any  graduates? — Not  yet,  be- 
cause the  system  has  only  been  in  existence  for  two 
years. 

18,7~0.  Then  that  question  cannot  be  answered  ? — 
No,  except  theoretically  ;  it  has  not  worked  long 
enough.  I  may  say  with  regard  to,  I  think,  13 
students,  who  entered  for  a  first  year's  course  at 
Cambridge  last  year,  I  met  the  director  the  other 
evening,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and  he  showed  me  the 
list  of  the  previous  examination  which  these  people 
are  obliged  to  pass  by  the  rules  of  the  first  year.  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  that  eight  of  I  he 
Queen's  scholars  had  got  into  the  first  class  in  Part  1., 
which  means  mal hematics  and  logic. 

18.771.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  to  the 
students  of  the  residential  colleges  under  arrangements 
with  the  University  some  access  to  University  lec- 
tin es  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  it 
^ould  be  arranged.  I  think  in  some  answer  I  gave 
earlier  this  morning  I  said  it  would  be  impiacticable, 
but  Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  think  that  the  Education 
Department  would  rather  fall  in  with  it,  and  would 
lather  put  pressure  on  the  colleges  to  accept  it.  The 
difficulty  I  had  was  whether  the  committee  of  the 
colleges  would  in  any  way  favour  it,  because  they 
might  prefer  going  on  in  the  way  they  have  gone  on 
up  to  the  present  time  if  they  hxi.\c  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  management  of  the  University. 

18.772.  Then  there  is  a  question  of  very  great 
importance.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  if  the  standard 
of  these  examinations  of  your  teachers  is  very  much 
raised  they  would  wish  to  have  a  rather  better  position 
than  that  which  the  primary  schools  offer  them? — 
I  think  that  is  very  likely  with  regard  to  the  day 
colleges.  We  can  only  bind  a  man  up  to  the  time  he 
gets  his  certificate.  After  that  time  I  do  not  think 
the  Department  could  interfere  with  his  taking  service 
in  another  school. 

18.773.  So  that  there  is  a  danger  and  a  risk.  They 
will  be  useful  of  course  in  the  other  career,  only 
they  will  not  be  useful  for  the  schools  for  which 
they  have  been  prepared  ? — I  think  in  many  cases 
that  will  be  so,  but  I  think  the  best  class  of  men  will 
be  better  off  as  a  rule  as  masters  of  board  schools.  I 
was  talking  the  other  day  to  Canon  Daniel,  and  he 
said  that  many  of  his  men  in  the  board  schocls  were 
receiving  400^.  a  year,  perhaps  more,  but  some 
equally  good  men  had  gone  to  secondary  schools  as 
masters  of  English  and  elemenlary  mathematics,  and 
they  would  never  rise  from  that  position ;  they  never 


could  hope  for  a  head  mastership ;  so  that  in  the  long 
run  they  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  stuck 
to  elementary  schools. 

18.774.  (Professor  Ramsay.')  Is  it  generally  a 
defect  of  the  teaching  in  an  English  elementary  school 
that  it  is  simply  mechanical  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  that  is 
because  the  students  have  been  always  in  one  groove. 

18.775.  And  you  think  that  the  narrow  course  of 
instruction  laid  down  as  a  pupil  teacher  is  very  dele- 
terious to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  teacher  ? — I  certainly 
do  not  think  it  promotes  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  as  it  ought  to  do.  He  is  rather  apt  after  a 
long  day's  work  to  spend  the  evening  in  not  thinking 
of  his  subjects,  but  trying  to  write  them  out  in  his 
note  book,  and  that  has  an  effect  upon  him  afterwards. 

18.776.  Is  it  the  case  in  England  that  there  is,  as 
in  Scotland,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  results 
of  the  whole  elementary  school  system  ? — On  the  part 
of  the  public  do  you  mean  ? 

18.777.  The  educational  results  tested  in  other 
ways  than  by  inspectors  and  examinations  are  not 
in  respect  of  intelligence  developed  and  real  know- 
ledge acquired  quite  worth  all  the  money  that  is 
spent  upon  them  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  lie  wished  for  in  that  respect.  One  reason,  no 
doubt,  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  leave  school. 
If  they  leave  at  11  one  meets  them  afterwards  in 
night  schools,  at  least,  I  did  in  the  north,  at  the  age 
of  14,  and  they  have  forgotten  everything  they  have 
learnt.  That  is  a  great  misfortune.  In  the  higher 
social  ranks,  if  children  of  11  were  to  give  up  intel- 
lectual work  altogether  and  do  nothing  but  manual 
work,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  half-time  work  of 
these  Lancashire  children,  and  you  were  to  examine 
them  again,  you  would  find  very  little  had  been  recol- 
lected. 

18.778.  You  want  a  stimulating  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  ? — Yes. 

18.779.  Therefore,  you  would  regard  this  movement 
for  enabling  teachers  to  get  some  form  of  education 
at  a  University  as  a  great  step  forward? — I  should 
certainly  consider  that  University  students  ought  to 
be  able  to  teach  more  intelligently. 

18.780.  Especially  when,  as  you  said,  they  are 
taught  in  conjunction  with  other  students  going  into 
various  other  professions  ? — Yes. 

18.781.  I  understood  Mr.  Sharpe  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  great  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Education  Department  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
generally  ? — Of  course,  you  will  understand  I  am  merely 
giving  my  opinion.    1  should  think  not. 

18.782.  Yrou  think  there  would  be  no  practical  or 
mechanical  difficulties  such  as  have  very  often  been 
urged?— I  cannot  say  that  I  can  see  any  difficulty 
myself.  "We  are  trying  to  liberalise  the  studies,  and 
the  new  Syllabus  which  will  come  out  in  a  few  days 
will  be  found  to  be  an  advance  in  that  direction. 

18.783.  The  point  which  used  to  be  brought 
very  much  was  this,  that  your  University-trained 
teacher  had  intelligence  and  knowledge  but  no  method  ; 
that  the  purely  normal  training  college  student  had 
method,  but  no  intelligence,  and  that  a  mixture  of  the 
two  was  considered  most  desirable.  You  are  now  quite 
prepared  lo  give  up  the  training  college  element  ? — 
Speaking  of  the  older  class  of  teachers  I  think  that 
might  be  very  true,  but  if  you  look  at  the  men  who 
get  into  the  first  division  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
1  have  always  thought  the  knowledge  they  display  in 
their  examination  is  quite  as  much  as  that  of  ordinary 
graduates. 

18.784.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Erorn  residential  colleges  ? 
—  Yes.  The  persons  who  are  in  our  first  division  at 
the  residental  colleges  show  quite  as  much  knowledge 
as  a  graduate  at  any  University  in  England,  as  far  as 
I  know  it. 

18.785.  That  is  the  best  of  the  students? — Yes. 
At  Battersea  theyr  would  pass  about  60  percent,  in  the 
first  division,  or  more.  Take  mathematics,  no  one 
would  get  into  our  first  division  without  solving  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  geometrical  deductions  set.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  at  the  present  time,  but  a  few 
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years  ago  a  man  would  have  passed  the  B.A.  degree 
without  doing  any  geometrical  deductions.  I  re- 
member at  Durham  University  I  set  some  eas}r  de- 
ductions which  were  looked  at  generally  as  conun- 
drums. 

18.786.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  that  the  student  possesses  is  less 
than  that  of  mathematics  and  other  subjects  ? — In 
languages  he  is  very  deficient.  We  have  tried  to 
assist  the  University  colleges  in  that  respect  in 
England,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  in  Scotland.  We 
allow  the  pupil  to  take  the  Latin  grammar  instead  of 
English  during  his  career  as  pupil  teacher.  In  the 
case  of  a  poor  boy  who  went  up  to  Cambridge  without 
any  Latin  or  Greek  it  is  wonderfnl  that  he  manages  to 
pass  the  previous  examination.  At  Oxford,  I  imagine, 
it  would  be  more  difficult  in  the  Responsions,  because 
there  they  give  a  little  bit  of  Latin  prose. 

18.787.  It  is  not  so  much  in  language  as  in  general 
intelligence  and  knowledge  that  men  are  really  deficient. 
Their  idea  of  history  consists  in  knowing  a  few  dates. 
Is  that  the  general  idea  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
general  fault,  want  of  culture  and  reading.  You  will 
frequently  find  that  they  have  never  read  any  of 
Scott's  novels,  or  if  they  have  it  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  task,  or  it  has  been  a  prescribed  book  in  the  school. 

18.788.  Then  where  there  is  a  subject  given  out  for 
an  essay,  do  you  find  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  teachers 
elaborately  prepare  their  students  to  write  impromptu 
essays,  and  teach  them  forms  of  speech  without  any 
sense  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so.  I  can  easily  conceive 
it. 

18.789.  That  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — -I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  done,  but  I  can  conceive  it. 

18.790.  To  complete  the  system  you  ask  for 
what  I  think  you  call  a  professor  of  psychology  ? — 
Yes. 

18.791.  Can  you  explain  to  us  what  you  mean 
exactly  by  psychology  in  that  sense.  What  would  it 
include  ? — It  would  include  the  various  elements  of 
psychology  so  far  as  they  relate  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. For  instance,  I  may  give  you  a  book,  which  I 
think  covers  the  subject,  which  was  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  Sully's  Handbook  of  Psychology  for 
Schoolmasters. 

18.792.  But  that  is  a  very  elementary  form  of 
philosophy  ? — No  doubt.  I  presume  that  the  pro- 
fessor would  go  much  further  than  that,  and  he  would 
give  lectures  which  would  correspond  to  the  syllabus 
of  a  moral  science  tripos. 

18.793.  What  is  meant  by  your  psychology  is  just 
that  amount  of  knowledge  ? — That  is  all  that  they  do 
at  present  in  the  syllabus. 

18.794.  In  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  in  the  moral  science  tripos  at 
Cambridge  there  is  a  difficult  subject  called  logic  ;  all 
the  good  training  college  students  take  that  class. 
Would  not  that  be  of  very  much  more  value  than  this 
special  subject  of  psychology  relating  only  to  educa- 
tion ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that,  but 
even  in  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  at  Cambridge 
an  able  examiner  has  more  than  once  complained  that 
there  was  so  much  phraseology  without  meaning.  In 
a  report  I  wrote  myself  on  it  I  said  that  a  little 
psychology  was  a  dangerous  thing.  In  the  school 
management  of  the  second  year  it  is  drawn  up  in  this 
way  in  the  Syllabus.  Processes  of  reasoning,  formation 
of  habits  of  character,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
teaching  and  moral  discipline.  That  is  all  the  psycho- 
logy that  comes  in  school  management. 

18.795.  Does  that  subject  seem  to  you  one  that 
should  take  its  place  as  part  of  a  University  course  ? 
— I  think  all  people  who  have  studied  education  are 
agreed  that  we  ought  to  give  a  good  deal  more,  and 
promote  the  study  a  good  deal  more  amongst  teachers, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  development  of  children's 
minds  and  the  formation  of  habits  and  character. 

18.796.  That  would  be  a  half  physiological  study, 
would  it  not  ? — Physiology  would  take  somewhat 
different  lines.  It  would  deal  with  the  laws  of  health 
probably  for  students. 
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18.797.  But  at  any  rate  your  object  in  having  a  R 
professor  of  psychology  would  be  to  make  the  course  j.  gjtarpf 
of  education  something  wider  than  it  is  at  present  ? —  M.A., 
Yes,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Sharpe's  suggestion  of      and  H.  E. 
a  Chair  of  psychology  and  of  physiology  on  the  two  Oakeley,  Esq., 
sides  of  the  University  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  ' 

to  the  teachers.  23  Dec  1892 

18.798.  Would    you    prefer    that    to    having  a   

professor  of    education  ? — A  professor  of  education 

would  probably  combine  psychology  and  method  but 
not  physiology. 

18.799.  Are  you  aware  of  the  methods  pursued  or  the 
course  adopted  by  any  professor  of  education  in  any 
University  ? — I  know  very  well  what  the  course  is  as 
adoptod  by  the  master  of  method,  who  answers  to  the 
professor  in  the  training  colleges.  He  gives  lectures 
on  school  management  and  on  this  elementary  psycho- 
logy, taking  as  a  text-book  the  easier  chapters  in 
Sully's  book  or  some  other  books.  There  are  very 
few  books  that  would  be  suitable  for  pupils  of  that 
kind.  He  attends  the  practising  school  and  superin- 
tends the  studies  there.  Your  professor  of  psycho- 
logy, I  imagine,  could  hardly  attend  to  the  practice. 
Therefore  I  think  he  would  have  to  deal  only  with 
the  theoretical  study  of  it,  and  that  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty that  some  of  the  examiners  at  Cambridge  and 
the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  have  mentioned, 
that  they  did  not  know  enough  of  the  actual  practice 
to  know  how  far  they  could  press  a  student  in  that 
branch  of  the  examination. 

18.800.  Then  you  would  require  another  Univer- 
sity teacher  or  professor  to  deal  with  the  practical 
part  ? — I  should  think  the  suggestion  made  as  to 
having  a  Chair  of  education,  as  at  Edinburgh,  would 
answer  very  well. 

18.801.  It  is  called  "  The  Theory,  Art,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Education."  Would  that  answer  ? — I  should 
think  so.    Is  Professor  Laurie  able  to  effect  anything  ? 

18.802.  I  cannot  give  you  details  of  his  course.  I 
understand  that  you  have  a  system  by  which  you  can 
allow  graduates  to  become  teachers  with  a  very  short 
apprenticeship  ? — Yes.  An  assistant  in  a  public  ele- 
mentary school,  after  a  few  years'  service,  may  be 
examined  for  our  certificate  ;  or  he  may  enter  one 
of  the  training  colleges  for  one  year,  taking  the 
second  year's  course,  and  obtain  a  certificate  in  that 
way. 

18.803.  There  is  a  plan  in  Scotland  by  which 
a  graduate  is  allowed  after  three  months'  training  in 
school  to  take  the  certificate.  Have  you  any  such 
plan  in  England  ? — No. 

18.804.  Would  you  think  that  desirable,  or  not  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

18.805.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  reference  to  some  of 
your  answers,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  some 
evidence  that  has  been  given  before  us  by  M. 
Couvreur,  of  Brussels.  He  stated  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally the  practice  to  allow  of  no  license  being  given 
to  teachers  unless  they  proceeded  from  the  normal 
schools,  but  afterwards  by  a  change  of  legislation  or 
of  administrative  action  the  graduates  of  the  various 
Universities  were  accepted  as  licentiates.  He  gave  it 
as  his  experience  that  they  proved  to  be  inferior 
schoolmasters  to  those  who  came  out  of  the  normal 
colleges.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon 
that  ? — I  have  not  any  actual  experience,  but  1  rather 
think  that  has  been  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  schools 
more  than  once. 

18.806.  In  your  judgment  are  there  elements  of 
training  in  residential  colleges  which  are  valuable  to 
schoolmasters  and  which  are  not  found  elsewhere  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  are  some  elements.  For  instance, 
in  every  lecture  that  is  given  at  a  residential  training 
college,  and  in  every  question  that  is  asked  of  the 
students,  it  is  borne  in  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
lecturer  that  a  person  is  going  to  teach  in  an  elemen- 
tary school,  and  that  must  have  a  good  deal  of  effect 
on  his  work.  If  there  is  a  paper  on  arithmetic  a 
student  is  asked  to  prove  rules  as  he  would  to  children, 
and  so  on  with  other  subjects.  By  the  nature  of  tb'l 
case  you  could  not  have  that  at  the  University. 
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Rei'-  18,807.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  have  referred 

a'^e'  *°  cr'^cis,1QS  ™a^e  recently  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 

and  HE  ^ou  mean  recently,  or  long  ago  ? — I  am  not  quite 

Oakeley,  Esq.,  sure  that  he  did  not  mention  it  privately,  but  I  heard 

M.A  it  not  very  long  ago  from  a  great  official. 

  18,808.  It  was  not  from  any  official  source  you  got 

23  Dec.  1892.    ft  ?  No. 

18.809.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  any  information 
on  that  point  that  is  to  be  obtained  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment will  give  it  you  or  not,  but  I  should  not  like 
to  say  who  my  informant  was,  because  he  might  con- 
sider that  he  had  given  it  me  privately. 

18.810.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  that  those  who 
are  educated  at  the  training  colleges,  have  it  con- 
stantly presented  to  their  minds  that  have  to  com- 
municate their  information  to  the  small  immature 
uneducated  mind  with  which  they  have  to  deal  ? — 
That  is  so. 

18.811.  And  that  is  wanted,  and  likely  to  be 
wanted,  by  those  who  go  through  the  training  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  difficulty.  The  more  intelligent  will 
probably  derive  other  advantages  which  will  counter- 
balance that,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  difficulty,  I 
think. 

18.812.  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  the  alteration 
with  regard  to  the  rules  as  to  the  grant  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  or  two  would  change  your  view  about 
the  fitness  of  the  graduate  to  teach  ? — I  think  the 
change  is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  as  tending  to  make 
the  children  more  intelligent.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  loss  in  the  way  of  effective  teaching.  The 
teachers  teach  as  diligently  as  when  the  grant  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  result. 

18.813.  The  effect  has  been  to  put  the  education 
on  a  more  liberal  basis,  or  a  more  reasoned  basis  ? — 
Yes. 

18.814.  Under  those  conditions  would  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  masters  who  came  out  of  the 
residential  colleges  remain  the  same.  "Would  they 
still  possess  the  same  advantage  over  the  others  ? — I 
think  they  have  certain  advantages,  and  these  are 
amongst  them  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  I 
have  as  yet  met  with  a  very  few  graduates  indeed  who 
are  teachers.  As  the  day  colleges  have  only  been 
established  for  two  years,  there  has  not  been  time  for 
their  students  to  graduate. 

18.815.  Do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  advantages  which  the  residential 
colleges  gave  their  men  over  those  who  were  trained 
in  other  places  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  diminish 
them,  because  the  University  graduates  would  have 
more  intelligence. 

18.816.  It  would  not  altogether  destroy  them? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  destroy  them.  Many  of 
the  masters  I  have  met  with  from  residential  colleges 
are  quite  excellent  in  every  way. 

18.817.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  In  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place,  the  question  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned — that  is  the  function  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  teaching  University  of  London  has 
perhaps  dropped  rather  into  the  background,  or,  at 
any  rate,  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  your  view  is 
on  that  point.  How  far  do  you  suppose  in  London 
the  new  teaching  University  should  undertake  the 
management  and  the  training  of  teachers  in  London  ; 
or,  if  you  do  not  propose  that  it  should  undertake  the 
management,  could  you  state  exactly  what  you  propose 
it  should  do  ? — 1  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  if  the  University  would  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  or  committee  of  the  training 
college,  with  a  view  of  directing  and  guiding  to  some 
extent  the  studies  and  other  arrangements  of  the 
men ;  and  it  would  also  be  an  immense  advantage 
for  the  students  to  share  in  some  of  the  lectures 
on  University  subjects,  if  that  could  be  arranged, 
whether  at  a  centre,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  proposed,  or  at 
the  colleges,  would  be  a  matter,  I  think,  of  detail  and 
future  arrangement. 

18.818.  You  would  desire,  as  I  understand,  that  a 
pertain  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  colleges,  not  all  of 


them,  should  take  advantage  of  a  certain  amount  of 
University  teaching  ? — Yes. 

18.819.  But  that  the  selection  of  the  teaching 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  so  far  as 
the  students  did  not  prepare  for  a  University  degree  ? 
— Yes. 

18.820.  If  they  prepared  for  a  University  degree, 
of  course  the  Avhole  determination  of  what  they  should 
study  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University.  If 
they  did  not  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  ? 
— Yes,  or  rather  of  the  Education  Department,  which 
imposes  it  on  the  colleges. 

18.821.  Then  what  proportion  of  the  students  do 

you  think  would  go  for  the  University  degree  ?  I 

think  that  at  Batter-sea,  Borough  Road,  and  Chelsea, 
the  whole  of  the  students  would. 

18.822.  Then  if  the  whole  of  them  would,  practi- 
cally the  whole  charge  of  the  teaching  institutions, 
except  so  far  as  the  practical  training  is  concerned,  of 
which  I  will  ask  you  presently,  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  University.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  that  would  be  arranged.  You  have  at 
present  the  committee  of  the  college,  and  you  have  the 
staff ;  and  with  the  present  staff  of  these  colleges,  if 
we  altered  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  October 
instead  of  their  starting  at  a  disadvantage  as  they  do 
now,  Canon  Daniel  told  me  that  he  should  send  the 
whole  of  his  men  in  to  London  University,  the  Matri- 
culation the  first  year,  and  the  Intermediate  the 
second. 

18.823.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  London 
University  regarded  as  an  examining  board  ;  we  are 
concerned  with  a  teaching  University.  Of  course  it 
must  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  able  to  prepare 
freely  for  the  examinations  of  the  London  Universitv 
as  at  present  organised,  but  you  desire  that  they  should 
come  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  teaching  University  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

18.824.  Only  you  would  not  desire  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  undertake  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
training  colleges :  that  it  should  absorb  them  ?— 
Exactly  so.  I  merely  mentioned  the  London  LTniversity 
examination  to  show  that  they  would  be  qualified  to 
do  that  amount  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

18.825.  You  would  not  desire  that  they  sbould  be 
absorbed  in  the  new  University  ? — No,  I  think  that 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  it  would  be  unjust,  I 
think,  to  the  excellent  teachers  they  hate  there. 

18.826.  That,  of  course,  might  be  met  by  tem- 
porary arrangements,  but  you  think  that  in  itself,  and 
apart  form  any  difficulties  in  the  transition,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  organisation  if  these  schools 
should  remain  quite  independent  of  the  University  ? 
— I  think  so.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain 
that  I  did  not  come  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  University  so  much,  I  only  came  to  give  evidence 
about  the  training  colleges. 

18.827.  It  was  with  regard  to  the  training  colleges 
that  I  spoke.  1  wanted  to  know  how  far  you  thought 
it  desirable  that  in  the  future  they  should  be  entirely 
absorbed,  and  become  a  part  of  the  University  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
become  absorbed.  They  might  have  a  share,  which 
might  be  hereafter  decided  upon. 

18.828.  If  they  all  went  in  for  University  degrees, 
the  natural  thing  would  be  for  the  University  to 
undertake  the  management  of  their  studies  just  as 
much  as  of  those  of  other  students  r — The  University 
would,  of  course,  direct  the  studies  in  drawing  up  their 
syllabus,  and  so  on.   They  would  do  that  in  all  cases. 

18.829.  (Mr.  Anstie.)' Bo  I  gather  from  your  late 
answer  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  connexion  of 
the  training  colleges  with,  and  their  access  to,  the 
London  University,  would  be  more  valuable  if  the 
University  were  constructed  on  a  more  teaching 
basis  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly.  The  University 
of  London  at  present  is  merely  a  place  which  lays 
down  a  syllabus,  and  examines  men. 

18.830.  (Lord  Reay.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
agree  with  what  I  understood  to  be  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Sharpe's  evidence  ;  that  the  University  should,  to  a 
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great  extent  undertake,  both  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  tlie.se  teachers  and  the  examining  of  these 
teachers,  what  the  Department  is  doing  now  ? — Yes. 
That  privilege  the  Victoria  University  for  instance, 
which  is  a  teaching  University,  has  now.  If  the 
students  read  for  the  degrees  of  Victoria,  the  edu- 
cation Department  does  not  interfere  at  all,  they  accept 
the  pass  list  of  the  University,  and  merely  examine 
the  students  in  Part  I.,  which  is  the  technical  part  of 
their  work. 

18.831.  And  not  only  for  the  graduates,  but  that 
the  University  should  also  give  the  certificate  of  what 
we  may  call  the  lower  curriculum.  I  understood  Mr. 
Sharpe  to  say  that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  if  part  of  these  certificates  which  are  now 
given  by  the  Department,  were  given  by  the  Uni- 
versities. I  am  speaking  of  Universities  generally  ? 
• — What  the  Department  now  does  is  to  obtain  a  list 
from  the  University  of  persons  who  have  passed,  ami, 
providing  these  persons  have  also  passed  in  the  school 
management  examination,  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, they  are  certificated. 

18.832.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  The  essential  part  of 
their  certificates  is  the  University  pass  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  essential  part.  We  look  at  the  other  as  no  less 
than  essential,  but  no  doubt  it  is  much  easier  ;  it  is 
not  so  extensive  in  amount. 

18.833.  {Lord  Reay.)  But  you  would  approve  of 
that  ?  You  think  that  the  University  should  under- 
take these  examinations  ? — I  should  think  the  Uni- 
versity might  do  so  in  any  case.  As  I  was  saying 
before,  in  the  Training  Teachers'  Syndicate  there  is 
an  excellent  examination  which  the  Department  have 
decided  to  accept  in  place  of  the  examination  in  the 
second  year's  school  management. 

18.834.  There  are  at  this  moment,  of  course,  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  the  Department  for  the  pupil 
teachers  ?— You  mean  the  examination  for  the  admis- 
sion to  training  colleges  ? 

18.835.  Yes,  and  also  before  pupil  teachers  become 
assistant  teachers  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
University ;  they  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  ? — Yes. 


18,836.  What  I  ask  is  whether  you  wish  the  Uni-  Rev- 

versities  also  to  undertake  these  departmental  exami-  T'  ^j^^arpe' 
nations  quoad  the  scientific  part? — I  do  not  see  any     and  H  E 

objection  to  it  at  all,  if  the  Universities  drew  up  a  Oakeley,  Esq 


sufficient  scheme. 

18.837.  {Professor  Sidgioick.)  With  regard  to  the 
subject  of  of  psychology  I  did  not  quite  gather  how 
far  you  agreed  with  Mr.  Sharpe's  views  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  would  be  of  service  to  the 
teachers  ? — I  certainly  think  he  would  be  of  service 
to  the  teachers. 

18.838.  There  are  two  views  taken.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  German  Univer- 
sities ? — Not  very  well. 

18.839.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able diversity  of  view  on  the  question  of  how  far  a 
professor  of  pedagogy  is  desirable,  or  how  far  peda- 
gogy ought  to  be  a  subject  treated  a  professor  of 
psychology ;  as  to  how  far  what  is  required  is  a 
specialist,  or  rather  a  person  who  is  paying  special 
attention  to  the  art  of  education,  and  making  that  his 
main  subject,  or  how  far  it  should  be  given  to  a 
professor  of  psycaology,  who  makes  it  only  a  part  ? — 
I  rather  think  that  in  the  German  training  colleges 
they  have  a  professor  of  each  branch,  but,  failing  that, 
I  think  you  might  combine  the  two. 

18.840.  It  would  make  a  difference  in  the  Univer- 
sity organisation  in  this  way :  that  if  you  required 
a  Chair  of  pedagogy,  it  would  certainly  involve  a 
financial  burden  on  the  University  ? — Yes. 

18.841.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  desir- 
able that  the  students  should  attend  the  lectures  on 
psychology,  it  would  be  rather  financially  advan- 
tageous to  the  University.  Perhaps  you  have  not  a 
decided  view  on  the  subject? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not. 

18.842.  {Lord  Reay.)  Even  if  there  were  a  Chair 
of  psychology  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having  one 
for  the  theory,  practice,  and  art  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 

18.843.  The  Chair  of  Psychology  would  not  neces- 
sarily comprise  all  ? — No,  it  would  not. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
A-djourned  to  Thursday  the  12th  January  1893  at  12  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  January  12th,  1893, 


PRESENT  : 

Tin,  LOUD  REAY,,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  H.  Sedgwick,  Litt.D. 
Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Kendall,  M.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. ,  examined. 


18,844.  {Lord  Reay.)  Perhaps  you  Avill  give  the 
Commission  the  benefit  of  your  views  with  regard  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  University.  I  think  you 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject? — I  have, 
my  Lord.  I  think  the  great  aim  that  the  University 
ought  to  keep  in  view  is  to  secure  that  the  most  highly 
educated  members  of  the  community  shall  also  be 
the  best  educated.    There  is  an  extreme  tendency  to 


create  institutions  for  educating  men  highly  iu  par- 
ticular departments  where  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  with  men  who  are  undergoing  a 
high  education  of  quite  a  different  type,  and  edu- 
cation under  such  circumstances  is  apt  to  produce 
a  result  that  1  believe  is  very  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity :  that  of  making  men,  as  I  once  heard  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  describe  it,  as  narrow  as  they  are 
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G  J.  Stoney,   deep.     It    is   of   serious    importance  to  the  coin- 
M.A.,  Ij.Sc,    munity ;  because  the  most  highly  educated  members 
l  .R.S.        of  the  community  will,  in  some  degree  immediately, 

,„  T  7on.  and  in  a  greater  degree  ultimately,  be  the  teachers 
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 or  the  rest ;  and,  in  tact,  guide  thought  in  com- 
munity ;  and  to  have  this  done  by  persons  who  are 
narrow  in  their  views  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing. 
I  could  give  special  instances  (I  will  mention  Bel- 
gium) of  the  mischief  that  arises  in  that  way.  That 
is  an  instance  where  the  narrowness  that  principally 
is  seen  is  the  narrowness  arising  from  what  I  may 
call  separating  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and  edu- 
cating the  persons  of  an  ecclesiastical  tendency  of 
mind  in  one  institution  separately  from  the  persons 
of  a  liberal  tendency  of  mind.  I  speak  especially  of 
the  education  in  Brussels,  and  also  in  Ghent,  and 
Liege,  as  compared  with  that  of  Louvain.  I  should 
mention  that  I  studied  the  question  of  Belgian  edu- 
cation very  carefully  some  years  ago,  but  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Queen's  University  I  have  inter- 
mitted that  study,  so  I  am  speaking  from  knowledge 
which  is  now  some  years  old.  However,  probably 
the  state  of  things  is  still  the  same.  One  result  in  the 
community  is  that  the  harshness  of  language  in  each  of 
the  two  classes  in  reference  to  the  other  is  of  an  ex- 
aggerated type  that  we  have  no  conception  of  in  this 
country,  and  that  produces  great  public  mischief.  A 
similar  effect  follows  from  any  other  narrowness  on 
the  part  of  the  higher  educated  men  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  1  think  there  is  special  risk  of  this 
in  London,  for  in  an  enormous  community  like 
London,  the  tendency  towards  separation — towards, 
I  may  say  almost,  disintegration  of  studies  —  is 
immense.  From  a  community  with  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  all  Ireland  concentrated  in  one 
place  you  can  collect  together  any  number  of  men  of 
any  one  particular  type  of  mind.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  obvious  advantages  in  bringing  these 
men  together,  and  that  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
special  schools.  You  have  got  separate  technical 
schools,  separate  science  schools,  where  the  students 
never  meet  a  man  undergoing  literary  training,  and 
you  have  separate  law  schools,  separate  medical 
-schools,  and  others.  A  great  University  in  London 
ought,  I  think,  to  counteract  that  influence,  and  it 
might  in  a  great  degree  change  the  current  of  events 
into  what  I  regard  as  the  right  direction,  partly  by 
leading  some  of  these  institutions  to  add  on  other 
Faculties,  and  become  what  I  should  call  University 
colleges,  instead  of  colleges  for  one  branch  or  class  of 
study  only  ;  and  in  other  cases  by  dividing  the  studies 
into  two  portions,  one  portion  of  which  could  be  with 
advantage  studied  either  in  the  University  itself  if 
it  teaches  itself,  or  in  the  University  colleges,  if  it 
teaches  through  colleges,  and  the  rest  only  pursued  in 
the  special  technical,  science,  law,  or  medical  school. 
I  could  give  particulars  in  reference  to  medical  edu- 
cation that,  I  think,  would  conclusively  show  that 
that  is  practicable  in  a  case  where  some  persons  would 
represent  it  as  impracticable.  I  take  it  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  University  ought  to  be,  to  secure  that  all 
the  persons  who  are  most  highly  trained,  and  who 
come  under  its  influence,  shall  have  been  trained 
under  conditions  in  which  they  will  have  been 
brought  into  immediate  practical  contact  with  other 
courses  of  study  than  those  that  they  are  themselves 
pursuing,  and  with  the  persons  who  are  undergoing 
that  other  type  of  education.  The  great  thing  is  to 
have  students  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be,  not  only 
the  most  highly  educated,  but  the  wisest  citizens  of 
the  great  social  community.  I  take  it  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  University  is  to  turn  out  that  kind  of 
educational  product ;  and  accordingly  all  its  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  framed  in  such  a  way,  as  that  so 
far  as  its  influence  extends,  this  result  should  be 
attained  either  wholly  or  in  the  greatest  practical 
degree.  That,  I  take  it,  should  be  the  aim  of  a  Uni- 
versity. 

18,845.  Might  I  ask  whether  concurrently  with 
these  duties  the  University  might  not  also  pursue  two 
other  aims,  namely,  that  of  teaching  in  view  of  the 


various  professions,  and  that  of  educating  specialists 
in  various  scientific  departments  ? — Certainly. 

18.846.  You  do  not  exclude  them  ? — No. 

18.847.  You  include  them,  only  you  are  of  opinion 
that  those  objects  can  be  obtained  through  the  means 
you  have  set  forth  ? — Some  of  those  aims,  I  believe, 
could  be  best  attained  by  special  departments  or 
schools  in  the  University  colleges  side  by  side  with 
other  schools  of  a  totally  different  type;  others  of 
those  aims  will  in  practice  be  most  easily  attained  by 
that  sub-division  of  studies  which  I  have  spoken  of, 
pursuing  a  portion  of  them  in  University  colleges  ©r 
in  the  University,  and  the  rest  only  in  these  separated 
institutions. 

18.848.  Perhaps  you  would  illustrate  your  meaning  ? 
— I  will  take  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  the  medical 
case.  Anatomy,  physiology,  Materia  Medico,,  chemis- 
try, physics,  botany,  and  some  others  that  ought  to 
be  included  in  a  medical  course,  can  be  not  only  as 
well  but  better  taught  in  a  University  College  than 
in  separate  medical  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  branches  of  pathology  that  can  be  better 
taught  in  a  school  attached  to  the  marvellously  great 
hospitals  that  you  have  here  in  London.  1  was  very 
much  impressed  by  a  visit  that  I  made  a  few  years 
ago  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames,  on  which  occasion  I  savsr  the  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  patient  who  had  died.  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  that  would  be  more  instructive  to 
a  person  training  for  the  medical  profession  than  to 
be  present  at  such  inspections  ;  and  it  is  moreover 
of  advantage  to  the  patients,  since  it  acts  as  a  whole- 
some check  upon  the  physicians  and  surgeons  with- 
out its  being  in  a  form  that  is  felt  as  a  check. 
The  perfection  of  a  check  is  that  it  should  be 
effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  not  felt  as  an  in- 
terference. All  these  advantages  are  attained  by  a 
practice  of  that  kind,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  on 
that  particular  occasion  that  there  were  only  four 
students  present.  I  think  the  regulations  of  the 
schools  ought  to  be  such  as  would  encourage  the 
presence  of  a  much  greater  number  on  those  occa- 
sions. If  this  were  the  proper  opportunity  to  do  so, 
I  could  give  suggestions  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
details  of  medical  education  that  I  think  would,  if 
followed  out,  lead  to  a  very  much  better  result  being 
produced  by  discriminating  between  students  of 
different  aptitudes,  not  enforcing  upon  the  better 
students  what  in  their  case  is  an  overload  of  lectures, 
and  so  on.  This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  details, 
but  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact.  I  think  there 
are  some  branches  of  the  medical  education  which  can 
be  better  studied  in  a  University  college  where  there 
can  be  accumulated  all  the  best  appliances — well- 
equipped  laboratories,  dissecting  rooms,  laboratories  for 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  so  on — where  more- 
over the  students  would  have  the  collateral  advantage 
(not  only  an  advantage  to  themselves,  but  an  atlvantage 
to  the  community  at  large)  of  being  trained  in  imme- 
diate contiguity  with  men  undergoing  wholly  different 
types  of  training.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  to 
prevent  a  system  of  that  kind  being  carried  out  in 
London,  and  more  especially  since  the  medical  cur- 
riculum has  been  extended  to  live  years.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  could  be  carried  out  in  reference  to 
other  special  schools.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  should 
be  extended  into  what  I  call  University  colleges,  that 
is  colleges  providing  for  all  or  most  of  the  Faculties 
that  a  University  ought  to  include.  Some  encourage- 
ment would  very  probably  lead  to  an  enlargement  and 
a  great  improvement  of  the  institutions  that  there 
already  are  in  London,  for  instance  such  institutions 
as  the  great  science  schools.  All  their  students  would 
benefit  if  they  were  enlarged  into  University  colleges  ; 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  extension,  and  would 
involve  much  additional  expense,  but  the  result  would 
be  that  these  institutions  would  become  fitted  to  he 
colleges  of  a  real  teaching  University. 

18.849.  1  think  you  wish  to  give  the  Commission  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  system  ? — Yes. 
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The  success  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  endowments  that 
have  been  employed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
extent  of  those  endowments  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  not  have  attained  great  success  by  the  methods 
they  pursued.  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  any  persons 
had  now  the  expenditure  of  some  millions  of  capital 
in  buildings,  in  the  equipment,  of  laboratories,  and  so 
on,  and  if  they  had  endowments  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  to  expend  annually,  they  would 
be  so  mad  as  to  think  of  founding  30  colleges  within 
one  University. 

18.850.  Your  idea  is  that  intending  benefactors 
would  be  more  inclined  to  give  endowments  to  the  Uni- 
versity than  to  colleges  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  how  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked  out.  There  are 
two  distinct  ways  in  which  a  teaching  University  can 
be  created.  One  of  them  is  to  have  the  University  itself 
giving  the  University  instruction.  That  was  in  fact 
the  practice  in  ancient  times  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  by  a  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  the  colleges  upon  the  functions  of  the 
University  the  teaching  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the 
colleges.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  since  the  times 
of  the  University  Commissions  of  1854  and  1856  a 
gradual  tendency  towards  the  restoration  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  some  of  the  teaching.  Those  subjects  that 
require  the  equipment  of  large  laboratories,  for  instance, 
are  gradually  lapsing  into  the  hands  of  the  University, 
while  those  that  in  contrast  to  the  other  subjects  may  be 
called  chamber  studies  are  in  greater  degree  remaining 
with  the  colleges.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Universities. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  a  sort 
of  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  If  separated,  one  would 
be  a  University  in  which  the  University  should  do 
the  whole  of  the  teaching  and  the  other  kind  would 
be  a  University  where  the  University  was  the  central 
institution  in  connexion  with  which  there  were  a 
number  of  colleges  each  of  which  should  be  fully 
equipped  for  the  whole  of  University  teaching.  Of 
course  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  colleges  in 
addition  fulfil  their  original  intention  of  being  the 
places  of  residence ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  of  very 
great  importance  that  halls  for  the  residence  of  students 
should  be  associated  with  the  University  that  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  London. 

18.851.  If  the  University  in  your  second  plan 
were  to  teach  through  the  colleges  would  you  in  that 
case  allow  the  colleges  to  appoint  their  own  professors 
with  some  recognition  of  the  University,  or  would 
you  desire  the  University  to  appoint  the  college  pro- 
fessors ? — If  I  were  given  time  I  should  be  prepared 
to  speak  on  that  subject.  With  reference  to  the 
actual  mode  of  appointment  of  the  professors  I  believe 
myself  that  a  mode  embracing  various  different  ways 
of  appointment  is  really  the  one  that  will  work 
best  not  confined  to  any  one  definite  way  of 
appointment.  But  I  should  like  to  have  time  to  con- 
sider before  giving  any  detailed  evidence  on  that 
subject,  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  give  evidence 
after  having  had  time  to  think  over  the  detail. 

18.852.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  Commission 
your  views  on  that  point  in  a  written  statement  at  some 
future  time? — Yes.  That  is  not  quite  so  much  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  question  your  Lordship  put 
to  me,  because  that  does  not  immediately  necessary 
involve  the  question  of  whether  it  should  be  the 
University  authorities  or  the  special  authorities  of  the 
college  that  should  appoint.  However  that  would 
come  in  collaterally  in  connexion  with  it.  ( The  ivit- 
ness  subsequently  sent  a  paper  on  the  subject.  See 
Appendix  No.  41.) 

18.853.  With  regard  to  the  great  question  of 
absolute  Lehrfreiheit,  as  I  think  for  want  of  a  better 
word  we  must  call  it,  what  have  you  to  tell  us? — 
That  is  a  very  important  question,  because  the  vitality 
of  teaching  in  a  large  degree  depends  upon  the 
teaching  being  exactly  what  meets  with  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  teacher.  I  believe  if  the  University 
itself  taught  it  might  have  a,  considerable  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  teaching   each  subject,  especially 
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mathematics  and  classical  studies,  mental  science,  and   i  

all  the  others  which  we  may  class  with  these  as 
chamber  studies,  there  is  really  nothing  whatever  to 
prevent  the  University  licensing  and  recognising  the 
teaching  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  great 
degree  setting  each  of  them  free  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  themselves  feel  most  inclination  to 
give.  Of  course  all  these  things  must  be  within 
certain  practical  limits,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
valuable  effect  of  Lehrfreiheit  might  be  given  by 
having  a  multitudinous  staff  of  teachers.  We  in 
this  country  would  generally  speak  of  these  as  being 
professors,  lecturers  and  coaches.  For  instance,  take 
the  third  of  these  classes  which  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  privat  docenten  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities. There  can  be  no  questions  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  for  instance,  and  in  that  of 
Dublin,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  Oxford  also,  the 
highest  teaching  of  the  University  is  the  teaching 
of  the  coaches.  That  is  teaching  given  to  the  most 
advanced  students,  and  at  present  that  teaching  is 
not  recognised  ;  it  is  a  thing  that  is  nominally  out- 
side the  University.  That  leads  of  course  to  per- 
haps too  great  liberty  being  allowed  to  the  student  to 
do  what  he  pleases  in  some  respects,  but  at  all  events 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  teaching 
recognised,  and  also  other  teaching — the  teaching  ot 
lecturers  specially  qualified  for  teaching  the  poorest 
classes  of  students  as  well  as  the  lecturers  teaching 
the  most  advanced  students  in  special  branches.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  these  three  classes  which 
would  in  some  slight  degree  correspond  to  what  they 
call  in  the  German  Universities  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, the  extraordinary  professors,  and  the  privat 
docenten. 

18;S54.  You  do  not  consider  the  coach  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  privat  docent,  do  you  ? — In  some  degree  I 
do.  There  are  three  classes.  They  are  to  this  extent 
analogous,  though  it  is  not  worth  troubling  about. 
The  real  thing  is  that  we  have  in  existence  in  the 
English  Universities  the  three  classes  of  teachers. 

18.855.  In  the  German  Universities  the  privat 
docent  is  appointed  by  the  University,  but  there  is 
the  coach  as  well  not  recognised  by  the  University  ? 
— Yes,  but  you  cannot  prevent  that  existing. 

18.856.  But  I  understand  you  to  suggest  si,  clasa 
of  coaches  licensed  and  recognised  by  the  University 
for  the  highest  teaching  ? — Yes,  for  the  highest 
teaching  where  the  University  would  exercise  dis- 
crimination as  to  whom  they  should  so  recognise. 

18.857.  Then  they  would  become  virtually  privat 
docenten  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  take  a  case  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  at  present,  and  one  that  is  probablv 
known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  ; 
there  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Hobson,  in  Cambridge,  who 
is  one  of  the  mathematical  coaches.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  it  would  be  a  suitable  thing  that  his 
teaching  should  be  recognised  as  the  teaching  of  the 
University.  And  what  does  the  present  system  lead 
to  ?  It  leads  to  not  insisting  upon  any  teaching  in 
the  University  being  received.  It  leads  to  the  thing 
that  is  required  by  the  University  being  the  mere 
passing  of  certain  examinations  in  the  case  of  a  great 
many  students. 

18.858.  Might  I  ask  you  to  explain  a  little  more 
in  detail  what  you  understand  by  chamber  studies? — 
I  mean  those  studies  which  can  be  pursued  from 
books  only,  and  which  do  not  require  laboratories  or 
equipments  of  various  kinds,  observatories,  and  so  on, 
such  appliances  as  there  are,  for  instance,  in  the 
Cavendish  laboratories  at  Cambridge,  in  dissecting 
rooms,  in  physiological  laboratories,  or  in  chemical 
laboratories. 

15. 859.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  a  class  of  students 
who  would  not  attend  the  lectures  in  those  Faculties 
where  there  are  no  laboratories? — No,  I  should 
require   them    to   attend  some   of   the  instruction 
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required  by  the  University,  and  I  would  make  the 
University  instruction  embrace  the  teaching  of  every 
one  whose  teaching  is  in  fact  the  best  teaching  the 
University  does  supply. 

18,800.  Then  with  regard  to  Lehrjreiheit  you  would 
object  to  the  professor  being  in  any  way  subject  to  a 
syllabus  or  conditions  of  an  outside  examination.  You 
only  wish  the  professor  to  give  the  best  he  can  give  to 
the  students  of  his  own  knowledge  ? — -That  is  if  you  had 
this  sufficient  number,  because  in  the  sufficient  number 
there  would  always  be  some  who  would  make  it  their 
business  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  the  different 
classes  of  students. 

18.861.  Of  course  professional  students  would  have 
to  be  prepared  for  the  professional  examinations  ? — As 
things  at  present  are  with  a  very  small  staff  of  teachers 
in  each  University  College,  you  must  bind  the  pro- 
fessor to  give  the  instruction  which  the  University 
thinks  it  most  advisable  to  give. 

18.862.  But  your  object  is  that  in  the  highest  Uni- 
versity teaching  the  professor  should  be  as  untram- 
melled ? — I  should  like  that  the  arrangements  should 
be  such  as  would  make' [that  possible,  I  believe  that 
if  that  be  made  possible,  you  will  have  increased 
vitality  and  fulness  brought  into  the  instruction, 
and  I  think  you  will  indirectly  produce  a  number  of 
collateral  advantages,  such,  for  instance,  as  facilitating 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  by 
within  the  University  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

18.863.  You  cannot  have  original  work,  and  you 
cannot  have  research  without  J.eJirfrei/teit,  that  is 
your  contention  ? — Precisely.  And  my  contention  is 
that  the  best  system  will  be  one  that  will  make  that 
compatible  with  the  primary  object,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  turning  out  of  the  best  educational  result  upon 
the  students. 

18.864.  Then  as  a  corollary  of  Lchrfrcilieit,  we 
have  Lcrnfreihcit  ? — I  think  a  very  important  feature 
in  English  education,  as  compared,  for  instance,  with 
most  continental  education,  is  this :  that  a  man  is 
required  to  pursue  combined  studies  for  a  considerable 
time  before  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  specialising. 
I  would  certainly  wish  this  practice  to  be  continued, 
but  that  the  liberty  of  choice  should  at  the  same  time 
in  several  respects  be  extended  bv  creating  such 
options  during  the  period  of  combined  studies  as  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  main  object,  and  which 
would  at  the  same  time  provide  better  than  the  present 
arrangements,  for  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  I 
think  that  this  would  be  quite  possible,  but  to  set 
the  student  so  completely  free,  as  he  is  in  the  Ger- 
man University  I  do  not  think  produces  a  good  result, 
as  it  to  a  large  extent  defeats  what  I  regard  as  the 
main  aim  of  the  University,  namely,  to  secure  that 
everyone  who  passes  through  it  shall  be  a  man  who 
is  well,  as  well  as  highly,  educated.  Of  course  it  is 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  course  that  the  combined 
instruction  will  necessarily  come,  and,  as  the  stu- 
dent advances,  he  may  be  allowed  more  and  more  to 
specialise. 

18.865.  You  would  take  care  that  the  student  who 
comes  to  the  University  merely  to  get  the  minimum 
required  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  his 
profession,  should  find  what  he  requires,  as  well  as  the 
student  who  comes  to  the  University  for  purposes  of 
original  work  and  for  scientific  research,  in  any 
Faculty  ? — I  would  not  allow  a  man  to  come  to  the 
University  who  requires  the  minimum  which  would 
provide  for  his  profession.  That  man  is  more 
properly  educated  in  a  technical  school.  I  would 
allow  him  to  attend  the  instruction  of  the  University, 
but  I  would  not  certificate  him  by  the  University. 

18.866.  You  would  not  give  him  any  degree  ? — I 
would  not  give  him  any  degree  unless  he  submitted 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  University  thought 
it  could  safely  secure  that  a  man  should  be  sufficiently 
widely  educated  as  well  as  deeply.  I  do  not  wish 
that  the  education  of  a  man  in  other  subjects  than 
those  which  are  his  main  subjects,  should  be  pursued 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  I  would  give  options  to 
provide  for  exceptional  cases  which  everyone  must 


have  come  across  where  a  man  of  very  great  capacity 
for  some  branches  of  human  study  has  a  special 
inaptitude  for  some  others.  I  think  a  University 
ought  to  provide  for  everything  of  that  kind,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  that  its  main  aim  is  carried 
out.  The  main  aim  is  in  some  degree  carried  out  by 
the  mere  contiguity  of  these  men  to  others  pursuing 
wholly  different  types  of  advanced  education. 

18.867.  Would  you  object  to  the  University 
entering  into  any  arrangements  with  outside  profes- 
sional bodies,  giving  them  great  influence  in  the  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  University  might  secure  the 
recognition  by  those  professional  bodies  of  its  own 
examinations  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  the  profession  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question  by  a  simple  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  because  I  would 
certainly  wish  to  associate  many  of  such  bodies  with 
the  University,  but,  it  may  be,  on  one  or  other  of  two 
conditions  being  fulfilled.  One  of  those  conditions 
would  be  that  they  should  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
operations ;  that  they  should  superadd  to  what  they 
are  now  doing  a  sufficient  provision  for  other  studies 
to  become  University  Colleges.  That  would  be  one 
condition,  and  that  would  chiefly  apply  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  technical  schools  or  science  schools,  and 
institutions  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  see  why  endow- 
ments should  not  be  forthcoming  for  enlarging  these 
institutions,  and  making  them  University  colleges. 
Another  condition  which  would  entitle  them  to  come 
into  connexion,  would  be  that  of  dividing  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  by  their  students,  at  least  by  those  of 
them  who  are  University  students  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  should  be  given  in  University  Colleges, 
or  in  the  University  itself  if  it  itself  directly  teachers, 
and  the  other  portion  of  which  should  be  pursued  in 
these  mere  professional  colleges.  I  gave  an  illustra- 
tion from  medical  education  of  the  kinds  of  studies 
that  I  think  would  be  suitable  for  treatment  in  the 
one,  and  the  kinds  of  studies  that  would  be  better 
provided  for  in  the  other. 

18.868.  You  wish  for  such  guarantees  as  a  safe- 
guard that  the  education  at  any  University  shall 
not  in  any  way  be  endangered  ? — Yes.  Unless 
these  institutions  submit  to  one  or  other  of  these 
requirements,  I  would  not  allow  them  to  come  into 
connexion  with  the  University.  If  you  do  allow 
them  to  come  into  connexion  with  the  University 
without  complying  with  those  conditions  their  in- 
fluence would  be  disastrous.  I  believe  it  would  be 
disastrous  in  this  way,  that  although  it  might  be  in- 
tended that  the  influence  should  be  small  it  would 
gradually  become  greater.  Remember  that  there  are 
great  forces  in  operation,  especially  in  London,  to- 
wards the  creation  of  these  isolated  institutions. 

18.869.  And  the  University  must  be  on  its  guard 
against  influences  which  you  have  described  as  likely 
to  be  detrimental  to  its  highest  functions  ? — I  think 
so. 

*  18,870.  Then  your  next  point  is  with  regard  to 
examination.  The  aim  of  the  University  should 
include  the  weaving  of  the  examination,  system  and 
the  teaching  system  into  such  intimate  connexion  with 
one  another  that  they  will  each  strengthen  the  other ; 
and  especially  that  the  examinations  shall  strengthen 
the  teaching.  As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  to 
hand  in  two  documents  (see  Appendix  No.  41a.)  pre- 
pared for  the  information  of  the  Government  by  the 
late  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  Our  experience 
in  the  Queen's  University  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  University  teaches  through  many  Uni- 
versity colleges  the  colleges  should  be  thrown  into 
groups  for  purposes  of  examination.  I  believe  that 
to  be  essential.  I  think  three  is  about  the  greatest 
number  that  can  be  conveniently  combined  in  a  group. 
If  there  are  more  than  three,  the  necessity  for  throw 
ing  them  into  groups  arises,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  sacrifice  must  be  made  in  reference  to  the  osten- 
sible value  of  a  high  place  in  the  University  examina- 
tions. Then,  again,  there  are  many  subjects  in  which 
the  result  of  the  teaching  cannot  be  determined  by  an 
examination.    I  think  the  attempt  to  introduce  what 
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are  called  practical  examinations  into  examinations 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
of  modern  times;  but,  at.  the  same  time,  it  is  in- 
capable of  really  grappling  in  many  cases  with  what 
is  wanted.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  studying  experimental  physics  •  his  labora- 
tory work  for  the  whole  year  should  be  allowed  to 
count.  Then,  again,  the  actual  teachers  should  be 
themselves  examiners.  The  teachers  should  be  thrown 
into  boards  of  examiners  as  your  Lordship  will  see 
described  in  the  documents  I  have  handed  in,  and  as 
also  is  done  in  Belgium.  In  Belgium  they  have  two 
of  what  they  call  Jurys  (Texamen,  which  are,  in  fact, 
boards  of  examiners,  one  of  which  consists  of  the 
teachers  in  each  subiect  in  Brussels ;  another  mem- 
ber of  that  board  is  a  teacher  in  the  same  subject  in 
one  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  Ghent  aud  Liege  ;  the 
third  is  an  external  assessor.  Similarly,  the  other 
Jury  (Texamen  is  formed  by  boards  of  three  exa- 
miners in  each  subject  of  whom  one  is  taken  from 
the  other  small  college,  one  from  Louvain  and  the 
third  is  an  assessor.  At  all  events  that  used  to  be 
the  Belgian  system. 

18  871.  I  believe  that  system  has  been  materially 
altered  if  not  altogether  abrogated.    I  believe  the  rule 
is  that  a  University  examines  its  own  students  ? — In 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  there  were  three 
colleges  far  separate  from  one  another,  one  in  Belfast, 
another  in  the  extreme  south  in  Cork,  and  a  third  in 
the  west  in  Galway,  and  from  the  experience  there, 
I  should  say,  it  would  be  quite  possible  and  very  much 
easier  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  London 
to  form  boards  of  examiners  which  would  secure  very 
many  important  advantages.    The  boards  of  examiners 
might  consist  of  the  professor  in  each  of  the  grouped 
colleges,  and,  perhaps,  an  external  examiner  with 
them,  but  the  professors  should  be  given  the  leading 
influence  on  each  board.  Moreover,  the  University  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  teaching  have 
to  be  considered.    Of  course  you  must  remember  that  a 
University  man  who  is  in  a  University  for  three,  or, 
al  the  most,  four  years,  cannot  go  through  the  whole 
range  of  even  one  particular  study.    There  must  be  a 
selection  made  as  to  what  he  is  to  be  taught,  and  those 
selections  should  not  be  the  same  in  every  year.  Now 
all  the  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  changes  which 
are  to  be  made  should  emanate  from  the  actual  boards 
of  teachers.    Those  suggestions  would  come  before  the 
University  authorities,  and,  unless  there  were  some 
obvious  objection  to  them,  they  would  be  naturally 
adopted.    Even  in  the  Queen's  University,  where  we 
were  enfeebled  by  the  governing  board  having  a  very 
small  contingent  of  professors  as  members  of  it,  they 
were  always  adopted.    I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  in  which  they  were  not.    So  that  arrange- 
ments could  easily  lie  made  by  which  all  such  details 
upon   which    the    vitality  of  the   teaching  largely 
depends  should  be  made  practically  by  the  professors. 
Of  course  sufficient  notice  must  be  given,  probably  a 
year's  notice,  before  any  change  is  allowed  to  come 
into  operation.    There  is  no  difficulty  then  in  creating 
such  boards  of  examiners,  and  there  are  other  great 
advantages.    One  great  advantage — a  great  practical 
advantage  when  you  are  dealing  with  large  numbers 
of  individuals  is  the  following  :  The  examiner  is  subject 
to  the  most  effectual  check  in  reference  to  the  fairness, 
efficiency,  and  honesty,  of  his  work  that  you  can 
possibly  subject  him  to  by  his  being  obliged  to  do  the 
work  in  the  presence  of  colleagues  as  expert  as  himself, 
and  moreover  he  does  not  feel  this  in  the  least  degree  as 
an  interference  with  him.    As  I  have  said,  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  check,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  a 
high  position  of  professor  of  a  University,  is  to  be 
both  effectual  and    unfelt.     Then,  in    addition  to 
that,  having  boards  of  examiners  instead  of  single 
examiners    undoubtedly    prevents    narrowness.  I 
could  enumerate  a  number  of  advantages  that  there 
are  in   it ;   and  there   is   no   possible  reason  why 
those    advantages  should   not  be  attained   in  the 
University  of  London  with  the  enormous  backing 
you  have  in  London.    But  then,  if  you  have  more  than 


three,  or,  at  the  very  outside,  four  University  Colleges 
in  the  group  it  becomes  unmanageable.    That  is,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  board  would  necessarily  be- 
come too  great,  and  if  there  are  more  University  col- 
leges it  becomes  necessary  to  group  the  colleges,  and  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  University  Examinations  held  in, 
I  will  suppose,  duplicate,  if  there  were  two  such  groups. 
That  necessarily  surrenders  some  part  of  what  I  may 
call  the  prestige  attached  to  a  very  high  place  at 
University  examinations  ;  but   I   really  think  our 
present  existing  University  arrangements,  and  more 
especially  in  Cambridge,  direct  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents a  great  deal  too  much  to  examinations.  What 
does  it  lead  to  ?    Take,  for  instance,  the  mathematical 
studies  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos.    The  competi- 
tion partakes  in  a  large  degreee  of  the  qualities  of 
what  I  may  call  a  horserace ;  it  is  working  against 
time  with  fierce  energy.    I  deny  that  training  for  this 
is  any  imjiortant  advance  in  mathematical  training ;  I 
absolutely  deny  it,  and  I  think  no  person  who  really 
carefully  considers  the  question  can  maintain  it.  Then 
another  great  disadvantage  it  has,  is  that  it  deals  with 
very  great  inequality,  and  therefore  with  unfairness 
with    different    types   of  minds.     For    instance,  a 
case  that  is  obvious  is  the  case  of  memory,  which, 
by  the  way,  although  called  by  one  name,  is  really 
a  group  of  wholly  different  faculties,  according  to 
what  it  is  the  memory  of.    But  there  is  a  facility  in 
remembering  the  details  of  work  that  has  been  gone 
through,  and  reproducing  them  in  the  examination 
hall  under  pressure  which  one  person  has,  and  which 
another  person  has  not,  although  the  second  person 
might  be  very  much  the  better  man.    I  can  quite 
conceive  that  a  man  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might 
not  by  any  means  be  the  best  person  to  answer  in 
his  own  book.    One  candidate  may  require  time  to 
think  over  the  questions  to  recover  the  whole  course 
of  thought,  whereas  another  person  who  has  that 
peculiar  type  of  memory  has  an  immense,  and  I  think 
a  very  unfair  advantage  over  the  other,  who  may  really 
be  a  very  much  better  mathematician  in  all  essential 
respects,    I  only  give  that  as  an  instance,  but  the 
same  thing  applies  to  a  number  of  other  studies.  I 
do  not  like  a  system  which  throws  the  whole  object 
of  University  life  forward  towards  a  final  examina- 
tion.   You    must   sacrifice  the  prestige  of   a  high 
place  in  the   final  examination  in  some  degree  by 
having  the   final   examination  held  in  duplicate  if 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  group  the  colleges, 
for  I  believe  you  will  not  be  able  to  attain  true  Uni- 
versity education  unless  the  weaving  of  the  examination 
for  the  instruction  into  one  another  is  affected  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  attained  without  making  the  pro- 
fessors either  wholly  or  predominantly,  the  examiners. 

18.872.  Your  contention  is  that  the  main  aim  of 
the  University  is  to  provide  good  teaching,  and  the 
se  ond  aim  is  to  have  the  results  of  that  teaching  in 
the  University  tested  by  the  fairest  means  without 
creating  what  you  call  a  race  ? — And  also  without 
controlling  the  instruction  by  the  examinations. 
The  examinations  should  do  the  very  opposite  of  con- 
trolling the  instruction ;  they  should  aid  the  instruc- 
tion and  co-operate  with  it. 

18.873.  The  examination  is  a  test  of  the  teaching, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  Lehrfreiheitf — That  is 
so ;  it  becomes  grinding  in  an  objectionable  sense 
where  the  teaching  must  necessarily  be  preparing  a 
man  for  an  examination  ;  of  course  there  are  limits 
to  all  these  things,  and  to  some  extent  the  candidates 
must  be  prepared  for  the  examinations.  The  ex- 
amiuations  should  be  strong  examinations. 

18.874.  If  you  have  efficient  teaching  efficient 
examinations  are  the  natural  result  ? — Yes  ;  then  there 
was  a  question  your  Lordship  put  to  me,  I  think  with 
reference  to  how  to  deal  with  dissimilar  subjects  of 
examination.  I  believe  that  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  it  was  worked  out  with  what  appeared 
to  be  singular  success  in  the  Queen's  University, 
therefore  1  thought  1  might  be  allowed  to  describe  the 
way  in  which  it  was  dealt  with  there.  There  the 
course  was  a  three-years'  course,  and  during  the  first 
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m-'  "a  Sjf?^'  two  years  all  the  men  were  obliged  to  go  through  the 
FR  s  ° '   combined  instruction.    They  were  brought  up  at  the 
J  "       end  of  the  first  two  years  for  what  was  called  their 

12  Jan.  1893.   first  University  examination   in    which  they  were 
 —      examined  in  the  whole  range  of  that  combined  instruc- 
tion,  including,   for  instance,   both    classical  and 
mathematical   instruction    and   some   other.  The 
difficulty  then  at  once  presented  itself,  how  in  the 
examination,  to  have  the  awards  of  the  different  boards 
of  examiners  combined  so  as  to  produce  a  just  result. 
Of  course  the  common  practice  is  for  the  examiners  to 
give  numerical  marks.    We  found,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  found  everywhere,  that  these  numerical  marks  are 
exceedingly  treacherous ;  there  are  two  respects  in 
which  they  are  treacherous,  and  there  are  two  causes 
which  make  them  treacherous.    One  of  these  is  that 
the  absolute  amount  of  a  particular  percentage  is 
utterly  different  in  different  subjects  of  examination. 
Take,  for  instance,  an  examination  in  metaphysics  or 
in  classics,  and  compare  it  with  an  examination  in 
pure  mathematics.  Within  my  experience,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  30  per  cent,  represents  honour  answering  in  a 
great  many  mathematical  examinations,  and  similar 
proficiency  in  metaphysics,  for  instance,  would  certainly 
not  be  lower  than  60  or   70  per   cent.     If  you 
bring   the  numerical  results   of  the   two  subjects 
together  you  are  obviously  committing  an  injustice. 
Then    another   difficulty  arises  from  what  follows 
necessarily  from  that ;  that  is,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  what   may  be   described  as   rationality.    I  am 
using  the  term  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  by 
opticians  with  reference  to  the  spectrum.  Different 
kinds  of  glass  will,  some  of  them,  expand  the  blue 
end   much   and    the   red   end   little ;   others  will 
expand  the  red  end  much  and  the  blue  end  little. 
That  is  spoken  of  as  a  want  of  rationality  in  the 
spectra.     The    difference  between   the  candidates 
in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  per-centage  are  very  wide 
in  some  subjects.    There  may  be  cases  where  one 
man  might  get  75  per  cent.,  and  another  man  56  per 
cent.,  and  both  would  deserve  first-class  honours,  and 
fully  deserve  them,  and  the  other  candidates  would 
range  between  those  numbers.    In  other  subjects  the 
numerical  differences  between  the  men  in  the  honour 
class  will  not  be  so  great  and  they  will  not  range  over 
any  very  long  stretch  of  the  numerical  scale.    It  is 
quite  evident  that  if  you  bring  the  crude  numerical 
judgments  and  combine  them  together  as  numbers  you 
do  very  great  injustice.    The  way  was  provided  for 
in   the  Queen's  University,  and  which  was  found 
very  successful,  was  by  dividing  the  candidates  who 
passed  into  three  classes,  first  class,  second  class, 
and  a  pass   class.    Then   below   those    came  the 
rejected.    We  required  each  board  of  examiners  to 
record  in  which  of  these  classes  they  would  place  each 
of  these  candidates  if  they  judged  from  their  own 
subject  only.    That  is,  we  obliged  them  to  translate 
from  their  own  numerical  marks  into  a  body  of  judg- 
ments.   That  made  each  particular  board  of  examiners 
face  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  estimate  as  to  what 
the  value  of  the  numerical  marks  was.    Each  ex- 
aminer had  to  tell  whether  a  man  was  low  down  or 
high  up.    For  instance,  if  he  got  into  the  second 
class,  which  was  the  lower  of  the  two  honour  classes, 
the  examiner  would  say  so.    The  printed  form  used 
by  the  examiners,  of  which  I  can  forward  a  copy  (sec 
Appendix  No.  416),  divided  each  class  into  quarters, 
and  thus  enabled  the  examiners  to  point  out  whether 
they  would  put  them  into  the  upper  quarter,  or  one 
or  other  of  the  two  middle  quarters,  or  the  bottom 
one,  in  the  range  of  answering  that  they  thought  to 
bring  the  student  within,  for  example,  second  class 
honours.    That  was  carried  out  by  each  board  of 
examiners.    It  was  these  judgments  in  the  several 
subjects  that  were  afterwards  combined.  Sometimes 
they  were  translated   into   a  new  set  of  numbers. 
But    at  all   events   the   whole   process  made  the 
examiners  face  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  estimate 
as  to   what  the    numerical    marks  really  meant. 
I  may  mention  that  this  method  was  very  unpopular 
when  it  was  first  introduced.    Several  of  the  ex- 


aminers could  not  see  its  use ;  but  after  a  little 
experience  it  was  unanimously  approved,  I  believe 
without  exception,  and  the  value  of  it  was  very  much 
felt.  That  would  be  of  practical  use  if  what  I  have 
proposed  be  carried  out — if  a  portion  of  the  University 
course  should  consist  of  combined  studies. 

18.875.  What  influence  do  you  allow  the  teachers  to 
exercise  in  the  University  ?— I  have  partly  mentioned 
that  in  connexion  with  the  grouping  of  the  colleges. 
I  would  try  to  secure  for  the  teachers  effectual 
influence  in  reference  to  all  those  points  in  which  the 
examinations  can  strengthen  the  teaching,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  University  should 
not  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  because  no 
institution  is  in  a  really  sound  condition  that  is  not 
gradually  progressive,  and  it  must  be  continually, 
or  at  least  frequently,  undergoing  changes,  some 
of  which  wili  be  moderate  changes  and  some  of  which 
may  be  in  some  degree  even  deep-seated  changes.  In 
all  those  cases  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  governing 
body  consisting  of  teachers  only  will  be  obstruc- 
tive, and  it  is  necessary  to  have  other  judgments 
combined  with  those  of  teachers  in  such  a  way 
as  will  prevent  that.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  that 
operates  is  as  regards  private  interests,  pecuniary 
interests,  the  number  of  students,  the  amount  of  fees, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  These  things  ought  not  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  University,  and  the 
arrangements  should  be  such  as  would  secure  that 
cases  of  that  kind  could  be  fully  met  without  injustice. 
I  believe  that  such  arrangements  could  be  made  in  a 
properly  endowed  University. 

18.876.  You  limit  that  observation  about  obstruc- 
tion to  the  administrative  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

18.877.  You  do  not  apply  it  to  the  curricula  or 
to  the  examinations  ? — Certainly  with  reference  to 
the  curricula  I  would  apply  it.  That  is,  it  may 
become  necessary  or  advisable  to  alter  the  studies ;  to 
introduce  options  where  options  do  not  exist,  and  to 
aiter  the  order  in  which  studies  are  pursued.  Various 
things  of  that  kind  may  become  advisable,  and  teachers 
may  be  found,  I  think,  very  conservative  indeed  on 
such  occasions.  And  remember,  that  the  body  of 
resistance  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind  is  always  a  very 
strong  body,  no  matter  what  you  do.  I  think  a  Uni- 
versity should  be  in  a  position  that  would  make  it 
move  with  the  gradual  development  which  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  that  its  resting  content  with  only 
doing  as  our  fathers  did  is  a  very  great  mistake. 

18.878.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  did  not  quite 
gather  how  you  would  obtain  the  progressive  element  ? 
— I  would  have  arrangements  by  which  if  any  changes 
were  made  in  the  University  which  affected  an  in- 
dividual he  should  obtain  due  compensation  for  it. 
I  mean,  which  affected  him  pecuniarily.  That  would 
be  one  thing.  In  the  second  place  I  would  have  the 
government  of  the  University  consist,  not  exclusively 
of  teachers,  but  there  ought  to  be  also  other  persons 
who  should  be  strongly  imbued  with  what  I  might 
call  the  University  spirit,  but  who  v/ould  be  entirely 
free  from  these  personal  interests. 

18.879.  How  would  they  be  appointed  ? — That  is 
like  the  other  question  about  the  appointment  of  the 
professors.  I  should  require  time  before  I  ventured 
to  offer  auy  suggestion  about  that.  I  would  have  a 
large  element  of  professors. 

18.880.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  would  include  that  in 
your  paper  ? — Yes.    (See  Appendix  No.  A\c.) 

(Lord  Eeay.)  It  is  fully  understood  that  Dr.  Stouey 
will  reserve  this  point  for  the  statement  which  he 
is  going  to  send  us. 

18.881.  I  think  the  experience  generally  has  been 
that  the  progressive  element  was  represented  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  obstructive  element  imported  by 
outsiders? — Certainly,  and  why  ?  Because  there  has 
been  far  too  great  a  preponderance  of  the  outside 
influence.    I  would  have  a  due  balance. 

18.882.  Then  you  limit  that  outside  influence. 
You  want  representatives  of  outside  progressive 
tendencies  ? — I  want  both  elements  to  be  present 
in  due  proportion. 
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18.883.  You  wish  to  neutralise  influences  in  the 
University  which  might  be  obstructive  ? — Yes. 

18.884.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  there  are  two  obstructive  bodies,  I  also 
think  you  said  that  the  teachers  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion ? — So  they  do  sometimes,  for  instance,  if  it  is 
proposed  to  alter  the  order  of  studies,  and  to  bring  on 
a  study  in  one  year  rather  than  another.  I  venture  to 
anticipate,  although  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  disputes  and  difficulties 
arising  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  fifth  year  that  the 
Medical  Council  lias  imposed.  There  are  very  great 
difficulties  arising  from  the  number  of  private  interests 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

18.885.  Are  we  to  take  it  from  you  that  in  your 
belief  the  teachers  are  obstructive  and  the  outside 
people  are  obstructive  ? — Both  may  be  in  different 
cases,  and  I  would  provide  against  obstruction  in  both 
cases. 

18.886.  By  what  third  body? — Not  by  any  third 
body,  but  I  should  frame  the  governing  body  with 
the  view  1o  avoid  obstruction  from  either  element. 

18.887.  That  can  only  be  done  by  putting  in  some 
third  set.  There  are  teachers  who  are  obstructives, 
and  outside  people  who  are  obstructives.  Who  are 
the  third  body  ? — It  is  by  a  careful  balance  of  those 
two,  and  by  providing  means  by  which  pecuniary 
interests  shall  not  be  amongst  those  that  will  create 
obstructions. 

{Rev.  Canon  Browne.}  My  only  difficulty  really 
was  how  you  can  balance  obstruction  by  having  two 
obstructive  bodies. 

18.888.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  May  it  not  be  the  fact  that 
they  would  obstruct  in  different  directions  ? — Y"es,  and 
on  different  occasions.  The  obstruction  never  arises 
from  both  at  the  same  time.  That  is  what  I  meant 
by  saying  that  the  domination  of  the  University  by 
the  teachers  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  constitution 
of  the  University. 

18.889.  (Lord  Reay.)  Then  you  wish  to  say  some- 
thing with  regard  to  the  instructiveness  of  reports  ? — 
There  are  three  reports,  one  of  which  is  exceedingly 
instructive  ;  that  is  the  Oxford  University  Report,  and 
the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  it  in  1854.  In 
order  to  judge  of  those  debates  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  parties  in  the  University  were  very 
powerful,  and  each  of  them,  if  1  might  say  so, 
coached  up  the  members  of  Parliament  who  spoke 
on  both  sides,  and  it  gave  a  tone  and  an  instruc- 
tiveness to  the  debates  which  they  would  not  have 
had  otherwise.  I  would  therefore  include  along  with 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  debates  in 
Parliament  upon  the  report  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission.  I  think  they  are  a  very  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  cf  Universities. 

18.890.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  aware  of  their 
importance. — That  was  the  one  which  first  increased 
(he  power  of  the  actual  teachers  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Then  the  corresponding  Report  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  and  the  corresponding  debates  are 
of  less  importance,  because  the  question  was  really 
decided  by  precedent  at  that  time.  Those  were  in 
185(5.  Unfortunately  it  was  before  those  that  the 
Dublin  University  Commission  sat,  and  therefore  it 
sat  at  a  time  before  light  was  thrown  upon  many 
of  the  questions  which  came  under  the  purview  of  the 
Oxford  University  Commission,  the  report  of  which 
had  not  then  been  published.  But  in  the  report  of 
the  Dublin  University  Commission,  there  is  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Lloyd.  That  1  think  is  of  special 
incidence  upon  the  business  of  this  Commission, 
because  he  deals  with  what  he  in  his  evidence  looks 
upon  as  the  chief  defect  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
amid  its  many  important  excellencies,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  to  provide  for  or  does  pro- 
vide for  students  who  are  bona  fide  University 
students  and  at  the  same  time  for  other  students  who 
obtain  a  University  degree  by  merely  passing  ex- 
aminations. He  deals  with  this,  and  I  think  his 
evidence  is  very  instructive.    I  desire,  therefore,  to 
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i  nvite  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  that  evidence.  G.  J.  Stoney, 
(See  Appendix  No.  45.).  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

18.891.  In  what  year  was  that  evidence  given  ? —  F.R.S. 

I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  in  1853.  j9  ja^~T$93 

18.892.  What  was  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Lloyd  ?  ' 
— He  was  very  much  opposed  to  that  system  being 
continued,  and  he  thought  that,  notwithstanding  the 

fact  that  it  would  make  a  very  great  sacrifice  iu  some 
respects  of  interest  in  the  University,  the  great  re- 
form that  was  wanted  was  to  discontinue  it.  All  the 
true  graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  feel  it  a 
hardship  (if  hardships  are  to  be  spoken  of  in  this 
connexion)  that  men  should  go  about  the  world 
with  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Dublin  who  are 
not  bond  fide  University  men,  when  they  themselves 
are  bond  fide  University  men.  It  is  not  a  question 
really  of  hardships,  but  I  look  upon  it  that  the  blend- 
ing of  the  two  functions  in  one  University,  which  is 
one  of  the  things  I  have  heard  spoken  of  in  refe- 
rence to  the  London  University,  would  be  a  very 
disastrous  attempt. 

18.893.  Your  contention  is  that  a  man  who  has 
been  a  bond  fide  student  at  the  University  ought  not 
to  obtain  the  same  degree,  and  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  the  man  who  has  not  been  at 
the  University  ? — That  is  from  that  minor  point  of 
view.  But  the  great  objection  is  that,  having  to 
provide  for  these  men  lowers  the  whole  system  of 
the  University,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  by 
placing  the  examinations  in  a  wrong  position. 

18.894.  The  tendency  is,  you  think,  to  make  the 
examination  easier  than  it  need  be  for  those  who  have 
been  bond  fide  University  students  ? — Some  of  the 
examinations  certainly.  The  pass  examination  un- 
doubtedly. 

18.895.  Lowering  the  standard  ? — It  is  not  lower- 
ing the  standard  in  respect  of  rendering  them  more 
easily  passed,  because  the  tendency  of  the  University 
of  London,  so  far  as  T  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  to 
make  the  examinations  more  difficult,  rather  than 
easier.  But  they  do  not  represent  real  University 
education  in  which  the  teaching  and  the  examina- 
tions should  be  interwoven ;  and  they  do  a  large 
amount  of  mischief  along  with  some  good.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  do  not  think  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  London  ought  to  count  as  a  University 
degree  at  all.  They  do  not  represent  University 
education  in  my  sense  of  the  word.  A  man  who  has 
the  certificate  of  the  University  of  London  may  have 
been  brought  up  under  the  most  narrow  circumstances, 
and  my  contention  is  that  a  man  may  be  deeply 
educated  or  highly  educated,  whichever  you  may  wish 
to  call  it,  without  being  well  educated. 

18.896.  As  you  said  in  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence,  a  bond  fide  University  education  means 
attendance  at  the  University  ? — A  great  deal  more 
than  that.  It  also  embraces,  being  directly  in  contact 
with  men  of  wholly  different  types. 

18.897.  I  meant  to  include  that  in  attendance? — 
And  in  connexion  with  that  I  think  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  that  to  promote  association  with 
them  there  should,  if  possible,  be  halls  for  the 
residence  of  students  attending  the  different  Faculties 
together,  and,  if  possible,  college  parks  for  their 
amusement.  For  the  poorer  students,  a  Union  such 
as  that  which  has  been  established  at  Edinburgh, 
would  be  useful.  All  these  things  are  useful  from 
their  tendency  to  promote  that  which  I  think  should 
be  the  distinctive  feature  of  University  education. 

18.898.  They  must  have  led  the  University  life  to 
it:)  fullest  extent  ? — To  its  fullest  practicable  extent. 
And  I  would  look  to  the  special  circumstances  in 
London,  which  are  in  some  respects  very  peculiar, 
and  make  such  provision  as  is  practicable  for  pro- 
moting intercourse  between  students. 

18.899.  I  think  this  exhausts  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

18.900.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — I  do  not 
think  I  have.  I  think  everything  has  been  included 
in  what  I  have  said.  But  I  would  deprecate  very 
strongly  an  attempt  to  make  the  London  University 
which  is  proposed,  merely  a  sack  to  hold  a  heap  of 
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G.  J.  Stotwy,    institutions  that  cannot  possibly  provide  University 
e(iucation,  no  matter  how  high  the  education  in  them 
 .'       may  be. 

12  Jan.  1893.       18,901.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  organic  unity? 

 ■      — Yes,  and  of  the  right  kind.    And  in  the  case  of 

these  other  institutions  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  become  University 
Colleges  where  it  is  practicable,  as  in  some  cases  it 
is,  and  in  other  cases  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  that  part  of  the  teaching  which  can  be  best 
carried  out  in  these  special  institutions,  and  leave  all 
that  can  be  as  well  carried  out  elsewhere  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  University. 

(Lord  Heap.)  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  with 
regard  to  Belgium,  which  is  rather  important.  What 
has  been  stated  about  Belgium  in  the  evidence  we 
have  *  ad  before  is  this  :  that  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain  is  a  Roman  Catholic  University ;  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels  represents  the  undenominational 
principle ;  but  the  State  Universities  of  Ghent  and 
Liege  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  fluctuating  quantities, 
because  the  professors  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  represent  consequently  the  views 
of  the  Government  which  for  the  time  being  happens 
to  be  in  power.  In  making  remarks  upon  foreign 
systems  of  education  great  caution  is  needed. 

18.902.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  You  have  men- 
tioned certain  schools  in  which  you  think  the  educa- 
tion is  not  effectually  carried  out  —  certain  of  the 
Medical  Schools  especially.  You  think  they  would  be 
better  grouped  together.  Have  you  experience  with 
regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  teaching  in  large 
institutions  and  in  small  institutions  as  to  in  which  the 
"students  really  make  the  best  progress  ?  Have  you 
any  experience  or  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? — It  is 
a  very  important  and  difficult  subject  ? — I  have  ex- 
perience to  a  certain  limited  extent.  J  think,  so  far 
my  experience  goes,  the  larger  the  institution  the 
more  effectual  the  teaching  is  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  teachers  provided. 

18.903.  And  you  think  that  is  the  case,  that  they 
really  do  supply  teachers  who  exercise  an  influence 
over  an  individual  man  in  a  better  way  than  that  in 
which  it  is  carried  out  in  the  smaller  schools  ? — I 
think  the  number  of  teachers  is  frequently  not  as 
great  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  provision  for  the 
individual  men  is  not  generally  as  great  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

18.904.  And  perhaps  there  may  be  a  difference 
between  commencing  students  and  higher  class 
students  ? — Certainly. 

18.905.  For  instance,  I  have  understood  that  in 
the  German  Universities,  the  teaching  of  the  com- 
mencing students  is  really  not  very  effectually  carried 
out ;  that  the  various  teachers  devote  themselves  so 
very  much  to  research  and  their  own  particular 
interests  and  that  they  do  not  so  much  consider  their 
duties  with  regard  to  the  students.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  that  ? — No,  but  I  think  that  could  be 
provided  for  by  superadding  other  teachers  whose 
instructions  would  be  recognised  by  the  University. 

18.906.  But  practically  it  is  not  so  done.  We  must 
not  only  consider  an  idea!  University,  but  a  practical 
one.  What  practically  is  best  to  be  done  ? — That  is 
speaking  of  the  future  you  mean  ? 

18.907.  Yes.  How  can  that  be  compassed  best  ? 
There  are  a  large  number  of  teaching  institutions  in 
London,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  ad- 
visable that  those  teaching  institutions  should  be 
utilised,  regulated,  controlled,  and  directed  by  the  one 
University,  not  abolished,  but  controlled,  regulated, 
and  directed  ? — I  doubt  much  very  whether  it  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  teaching  University. 

18.908.  Done  by  the  University  but  not  abolished  ? 
— Certainly,  not  abolished.  But  if  the  whole  education 
is  obtained  in  these  professional  schools,  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  University,  unless 
a  portion  of  the  education  is  given  in  connexion  with 
University  colleges. 

18.909.  You  mean  that  it  should  not  be  recognised? 
— Not  recognised  nor  a  degree  given  to  them  by  the 


University.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  University  educa- 
tion if  it  is  only  a  medical  education. 

18.910.  I  suppose  University  education  would  mean 
the  communication  of  good  sound  knowledge  in 
particular  subjects.  That  would  be  the  real  first  view 
and  desire  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  not 
be  the  essential  part.  It  would  be  an  essential  part, 
but,  not  emphatically  the  essential  part.  The  essential 
part  would  be  that  it  should  be  given  in  such  form  as 
would  make  the  men  well  educated  as  well  as  highly 
educated.  You  are  only  speaking  of  their  bein"- 
highly  educated. 

18.911.  No,  1  am  speaking  of  their  being  well 
educated;  that  the  object  of  the  University  should  be 
to  give  and  to  insure  good  education  in  the  various 
subjects  which  it  took  cognisance  of? — By  good 
education.  I  would  include  necessarily  being  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  fully  appreciate  the  effect  of 
other  modes  of  culture  upon  the  human  mind.  I  do 
not  think  a  man  in  a  Medical  School  only,  is  under 
such  circumstances. 

18.912.  That  you  would  insure  rather  in  the  earlier 
details  of  education,  but  when  they  come  to  specialise 
as  in  law,  theology,  and  so  on,  they  must  pursue  to 
some  extent  independent  courses.    They  would  not 

be  brought  so  much  into  relation  with  each  other  ?  

I  have  advocated,  and  I  would  still  venture  to  advocate 
the  carrying  out  of  such  of  those  subjects  as  could 
effectually  be  carried  out  in  University  colleges.  I 
gave  instances,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
some  others.  I  have  this  much  experience  in  reference 
to  the  question  you  put  to  me,  that  chemistry  is  not  as 
effectually  taught  in  small  separate  Medical  Schools 
as  it  is  in  a  large  chemical  school  attached  to  a  Uni- 
versity ;  neither,  I  think,  is  physiology.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that. 

18.913.  You  have  spoken  of  the  collation  of  ex- 
amination and  teaching,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  upon 
the  other.  The  examination,  I  suppose,  must  under 
all  circumstances  take  the  lead  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Examinations  are  really  the  great  fulcrum 
by  which  education  must  be  carried  on,  and  regulated, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  a  necessary  adjunct. 

18.914.  They  must  be  something  more  than  an 
adjunct.  The  really  great  and  important  thing  is  the 
institution  of  a  thoroughly  good  examination  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  really  great  important  thing 
only. 

18.91 5.  Not  only  ? — I  think  the  examinations  should 
co-operate  with  the  teaching,  ami  I  think  the  teaching 
ought  to  be  largely  reformed  in  the  Medical  School. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  great  use  to  oblige  a  good 
student  to  attend  many  of  the  lectures  as  he  is  now 
compelled  to  attend,  and  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  substitute  practical  work  in  many  cases  for  atten- 
dance at  those  lectures. 

18.916.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Medical  Schools,  but 
of  examinations  generally.  Is  it  not  a  very  important 
point  that  the  examinations  should  be  if  possible 
improved  ;  that  they  should  take  cognisance  if  possible, 
not  simply  of  the  amount  of  facts  a  man  has,  but  of 
the  ability  to  use  them,  and  that  therein  is  the  great 
difficulty.  If  that  were  carried  out,  then  that  would 
direct  the  teaching  in  some  manner? — In  that  con- 
nexion I  have  already  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
practical  work  done  by  a  man  through  the  whole  vear, 
should  be  brought  up  as  part  of  what  would  determine 
Ms  award  at  the  examination  ;  that  is  in  some  cases — 
in  cases  to  which  it,  would  advantageously  apply. 
That  is  what  I  should  consider  as  a  further  step  of 
improvement  upon  the  great  improvement  which  was 
introduced  when  practical  examinations  were  intro- 
duced some  years  ago. 

18.917.  You  think  that,  the  evidence  of  the  teacher 
as  to  the  work  done,  should  tell  in  the  examination  ? 
— As  to  the  laboratory  work  done  for  instance,  the 
investigations  carried  on,  and  things  of  that,  kind.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  would  he  well  to  have  the  examina 
tions  made  the  main  aim  of  the  instruction.  They 
are  necessary  for  two  purposes  ;  both  to  ascertain  how 
the  student  has  progressed,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
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applying  an  incentive  to  make  him  work.  The 
utility  of  examinations  is  not  a  single  thing  ;  it  is  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  different  classes  of 
students.  The  way  in  which  the  objects  would  be 
kept  chiefly  in  view  in  providing  for  what  I  may  call 
honour  students  in  the  examinations  and  in  the 
teaching,  are  utterly  different  from  what  they  are  in 
reference  to  what  I  may  call  pass  students. 

18.918.  All  that  goes  to  show  the  greater  importance 
of  the  exami  nations,  and  the  very  serious  consideration 
tha.t  should  be  given  to  the  mode  of  conducting  them  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  so  as  to  weave  them  and  the  teaching 
together.  I  think  that  the  main  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  one  co-operate  with  the  other. 

18.919.  (Mr.  A?istie.)  I  understand  you  to  speak 
of  University  colleges.  May  I  ask  in  what  sense  you 
use  the  term  "University  colleges"?  Do  you 
mean  colleges  which  teach  all  subjects  of  human 
knowledge  ? — That  would  be  an  impracticable  ideal. 

18.920.  What  would  be  the  limit  of  that  ideal  ?— 
The  limit  of  that  ideal  would  practically  be  that  it 
should  at  all  events  embrace  the  main  subjects  which 
were  dealt  with  by  the  University. 

18.921.  What  would  the  main  subjects  be? — I 
should  say  that  they  must  include  a  strong  classical 
side  ;  they  must  include  an  equally  strong  mathemati- 
cal side ;  they  should  include  such  subjects  as  chemistry 
and  experimental  physics,  and  I  think  they  should 
also  include  such  things  as  physiology  and  anatomy. 
I  do  not  think  a  college  is  properly  speaking  a  Uni- 
versity College  that  does  not  provide  for  the  main 
branches. 

18.922.  Enumerated  as  you  have  now  enumerated 
them  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  make  an  enumeration  of 
that  kind.  I  would  not  refuse  to  recognise  a  college 
because  of  its  short-coming  in  one  direction  if  it  were 
in  the  main  of  the  type  that  was  required.  It  must 
embrace  a  very  powerful  literary  side,  and  it  must 
embrace  a  very  powerful  scientific  side,  and  without 
those  two  both  being  strong  it  should  not  be  a  Uni- 
versity College.  Those  should  be  the  two  sides,  and 
the  other  things  I  mentioned  are  going  more  into 
detail  as  to  what  each  of  them  should  include. 

18.923.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  power  on 
the  literary  side.  Now,  to  bring  this  to  a  practical 
test  (because  we  have  to  consider  it  a  great  deal  from 
that  point  of  view  here),  may  I  ask  what  you  would  do 
in  the  case  put  to  you  by  Sir  George  Humphry  of  a 
medical  student  desiring  to  obtain  a  medical  degree 
under  the  condition  which  is  now  imposed  five 
years,  or.  as  some  witnesses  have  said  it  ought  to 
be.  six  years  medical  course.  Would  you  say  that 
no  student  should  be  allowed  to  take  a.  medical 
degree  unless  he  resorted  for  his  education  to  a 
University  College  such  as  you  have  given  us  a  de- 
scription of  ? — For  his  education  in  some  of  the 
subjects  that  are  now  taught  in  a  medical  school. 

18.924.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  the  equipment  of 
the  medical  schools  whose  representatives  have  been 
before  us  are  adequate  to  the  purpose,  say  schools 
like  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's  ? — In  one  sense  I 
suppose  that  they  teach  these  subjects  well.  That  is 
not  enough  for  a  University. 

18.925.  What  would  be  enough  ? — That  the  student 
should  be  broughtunder  that  kind  of  influence  during 
his  education  which  makes  him  a  University  man. 

18.926.  That  is  a  little  vague,  is  it  not? — What  is 
that  kind  of  influence  ?  Is  it  not  rather  defining  a 
thing  by  its  own  definition? — i^o,  I  think  not;  at 
least  it  does  not  present  itself  so  to  my  mind.  I  think 
it  essential  that  he  should  be  brought  up  along  with, 
side  by  side  with,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  contact 
with,  men  pursuing  totally  different  kinds  of  education 
from  his  own  ;  and  he  should  have  an  appreciation 
of  how  great  an  effect  may  be  produced  by  other 
types  of  education  from  that  which  he  is  himself 
receiving.  That  is  the  critical  thing  which  I  think 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  University  as  such. 

18.927.  These  conditions  are  not  only  desirable,  but 
to  be  insisted  upon  during  the  University  course  ? — 


Yes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree  from  a  teaching 
University. 

18.928.  And  do  you  think  we  could  practically 
deal  with  the  Medical  Schools  on  that  footing?— I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  evidence  on  that  point  which 
would  be  of  any  weight.  But  if  they  do  not  come  into 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  they  should  not  be  part  of 
the  teaching  University.  I  think  they  should  be  left 
to  be  provided  for  as  they  are  now  by  going  to  an 
examining  body. 

18.929.  Then  you  would  in  fact  limit  the  power 
of  medical  graduation  to  the  students  at  colleges 
which  would  answer  your  description  if  we  could  find 
them  ? — When  they  are  created. 

18.930.  Then  you  do  not  think  they  are  created  at 
present,  is  that  so  ? — I  think  they  are  imperfectly 
created.  I  think  the  object  of  this  Commission  is  that 
they  should  come  into  existence. 

18.93 1 .  Then  you  do  not  think  there  are  any  colleges 
which  would  answer  you  description  ? — Yes,  I  think 
University  College,  for  instance,  is  quite  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  University  college  in  my  sense  of  the 
word. 

18.932.  And  King's   College  ?— King's  College  I 
am  not  so  familiar  with,  but  I  presume  it  is, 

18.933.  Then,  practically,  the  result  of  your  evidence 
is  that  everyone  who  is  to  take  a  medical  degree  at 
this  University  is  to  go  to  one  of  those  two  colleges  ? 
— Unless  others  are  created.  I  take  it  that  if  sufficient 
pressure  were  brought  upon  some  of  the  great  science 
schools  that  exist  in  London  they  would  develop  into 
University  Colleges  by  embracing  along  with  their 
science  teaching  an  adequate  and  ample  provision  for 
literary  teaching  also. 

18.934.  And  do  you  think  it  practicable  or  even 
desirable  that  there  should  be  superadded  ro  these 
schools  of  very  high  rank,  and  in  their  own  way  of 
quite  equal  rank  to  the  colleges  you  have  referred  to, 
a  literary  department  ? — I  think  it  should  be  made  a 
sine  qua  non  of  their  being  any  part  of,  or  recognised 
by,  a  teaching  University. 

18.935.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  department  added,  for  instance, 
to  the  City  and  Guilds  and  the  Royal  School  of 
Science,  where  some  of  the  highest  work  is  carried 
on ;  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
literary  department  added  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  enter  into  the  system  as  University 
colleges  ? — I  think  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
good  as  well  as  a  high  education  to  the  students. 

18.936.  I  do  not.  ask  whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able for  a  student  to  have  all  these  things,  but 
whether  you  think  it  practicable  or  even  desirable 
that,  as  things  stand,  it  should  be  added  to  these 
institutions  ? — I  think  very  desirable,  and  that  until 
that  is  done  the  students  turned  out  by  them  will  not 
be  what  I  call  well,  as  well  as  highly,  educated  men. 

18.937.  Would  you  apply  the  same  to  law? — I 
would. 

18.938.  Then  you  would  allow  no  man  to  take  a 
law  degree  in  this  University  who  was  not  attached 
to  one  of  these  University  colleges,  although  the  fact 
is  notorious  that  those  who  come  to  the  Bar,  and  to  a 
large  extent  those  who  become  solicitors  now,  have 
very  often  gone  through  a  University  course  ? — In 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? 

18.939.  Yes,  or  elsewhere  ? — Those  are  University 
men. 

18.940.  But  they  are  not  of  this  University,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  be  admitted  to  graduation  in 
this  University? — Certainly  not,  unless  they  have 
gone  through  a  similiar  course  in  one  of  the  other 
Universities. 

18.941.  We  are,  however,  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
educational  institutions  that  we  find  in  London  and 
educational  needs  that  we  find  in  London  ? — The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  facts  existing  in  London  make  it 
impossible  to  create  a  teaching  University  in  London. 
I,  myself,  should  certainly  regret  to  think  that  is  so. 

18.942.  You  mean  a  teaching  University  of  the 
type  you  have  described  ? — Yes,  of  the  type  I  de- 
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scribe,  which  is  I  claim  the  only  type  for  a  real 
teaching  University.  I  do  not  think  a  teaching 
University  which  is  merely  an  agglomeration  of 
colleges  each  devoted  to  one  side  of  teaching  is  entitled 
to  the  name. 

18.943.  But  those  are  not  the  only  two  solutions  of 
the  question  ? — I  think  the  only  one  between  the  two 
is  what  I  suggested,  that  is  that  a  portion  of  the 
teaching  in  the  professional  colleges  should  be  recog 
uised,  providing  there  has  preceded  it,  or  is  super- 
added to  it,  either  before  or  after,  teaching  in  the 
University  in  the  subjects  which  can  be  equally  well 
taught  there. 

18.944.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  adopting  what 
some  have  called  a  system  of  equivalents,  taking  edu- 
cation given  in  one  place  and  supplementing  that 
by  education  given  in  another  place  so  as  to  make  the 
University  total  of  requirements? — I  would  certainly 
do  so  in  reference  to  medicine.  That  is,  I  think, 
there  are  some  subjects  that  can  undoubtedly  be 
better  taught  in  Medical  Schools  attached  to  great 
hospitals  than  they  can  in  medical  schools  attached  to 
a  University  college.  There  are  other  subjects  in 
the  medical  curriculum  which,  I  think,  might  be 
possibly  better,  but  certainly  as  well,  taught  in  col- 
leges attached  to  a  University.  I  would  naturally 
give  the  University  degree  to  men  who  have  done  as 
much  as  they  can  consistent  with  the  proficiency  of 
their  professional  education  in  connexion  with  a 
University  college. 

18.945.  And  you  would  apply  the  same  to  law,  I 
suppose  ? — I  would  apply  the  same  to  law. 

18.946.  And  the  other  subjects  ? — Yes,  to  other 
subjects,  certainly. 

18.947.  Literature  and  science  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  institutions  in  London  that  are  colleges  of  litera- 
ture only.    There  are  great  science  schools. 

18.948.  And  of  course  there  might  be  schools  of 
literature  ? — Yes. 

18.949.  And  that  you  would  admit  as  a  solution? 
— I  had  rather  bring  pressure  upon  the  science  schools 
to  become  University  colleges,  because  they  have 
already  what  I  might  describe  as  far  the  larger  half  of 
what  is  requisite. 

18.950.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what 
you  mean  by  becoming  LTniversity  colleges.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Royal  School  of  Science  at  South 
Kensington  ;  that  is  completely  fitted  with  apparatus, 
and  it  has  an  extremely  powerful  staff  of  professors 
of  great  eminence  and  ability.  How  would  you 
make  it  a  University  college  ? — In  the  first  place 
I  would  superadd  to  their  chamber  studies  in  science 
something  stronger  than  they  have  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

18v9ol.  That  is  in  the  same  direction  ? — Yes,  and 
in  the  other  direction  I  would  superadd  a  powerful 
literary  side. 

18.952.  That  just  brings  me  to  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  wc  have  to  deal  with  here.  If  you  add 
that,  it  means  the  expenditure  oL'  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  creation  of  a  staff  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  appliances.  Would  you  desire  that  that 
should  be  done? — Yes. 

18.953.  You  are  aware  that  already  the  existing 
colleges  complain  of  competition  and  the  withdrawal 
of  students,  and  now  you  propose  to  create  another 
centre  which  would  still  further  tend  to  withdraw 
them.  Would  that  be  a  method  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted readily  by  the  existing  institutions  ? — I  am 
not  considering  what  would  be  accepted  readily  ;  I 


am  anxious  to  get  pressure  to  bear  to  bring  about 
what  is  really  desirable.  I  think  London  would  easily 
bear  a  third  University  college. 

18.954.  What  you  would  desire  is  that  University 
colleges  according  to  your  description  should  be 
multiplied  in  London  ?— Not  multiplied  but  added  to. 
I  mean  only  a  difference  of  a  degree. 

18.955.  You  mean  that  they  should  not  be  made 
too  numerous  ? — Yes. 

18.956.  But  you  think  they  should  be  made  more 
numerous  than  they  are  ?— I  think  that  is  probably 
the  best  solution  that  could  be  obtained,  but  if  I  had 
my  desire  I  would  keep  down  the  number.  I  had  a 
great  deal  rather  see  the  whole  of  University  College 
and  the  Royal  School  of  Science  brought  together 
than  two  separate  institutions,  if  such  a  thing  were 
practicable.  That  is,  I  would  have  a  double  staff,  or 
a  multiple  staff  for  that  matter,  in  the  same  institu- 
tion rather  than  in  separate  institutions. 

18.957.  You  do  not  mean  in  the  same  building,  but 
you  mean  in  point  of  organisation  ?— It  would  be 
essential  that  they  should  be  in  the  same  building. 

18.958.  Surely  you  must  appreciate  that  that  would 
bring  us  to  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  ? — There- 
fore, as  the  next  best  thing  I  would  rather  see  the 
Royal  School  added  to  so  as  to  make  it  a  University 
College. 

18.959.  One  of  these  alternatives  you  would 
require  ? — The  other  one  I  would  require  if  it  were 
practicable,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  is. 

1 8.960.  If  I  may  say  so,  one  seems  to  me  about  as 
practicable  as  the  other.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all 
with  the  proposals  of  the  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  professorial  University  ? — No,  I  have  not 
seen  them. 

18.961.  Your  view  would  be  that  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  is  no  University  ? — Emphatically  so. 

18.962.  (Professor  Sidc/wick.)  You  have  had  ex- 
perience of  the  Dublin  University  as  well  as  of 
Queen's  University? — Yes.  That  is,  of  course, 
ancient  experience  in  my  time,  and  also  from  living 
in  Dublin  for  some  years,  and  being  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  Dublin  University  men. 

18.963.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  system  by 
which  both  the  examination  of  outsiders  and  the  ex- 
amination of  students  residing  in  and  taught  in 
Dublin  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  body  is  a  bad 
system  ? — Very  bad. 

18.964.  If  there  is  to  be  an  examining  board, 
examining  the  country  at  large  you  think  that  ought 
to  be  separate  from  the  teaching  University,  and 
there  ought,  to  be  a  careful  distinction  maintained 
between  the  two? — I  am  very  distinctly  of  that 
opinion. 

18.965.  The  students  should  not  be  called  by  any 
common  name  ? — It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  calling 
students.  I  really  regard  that  as  a  subordinate 
question,  although  not  one  to  be  overlooked ;  but  I 
believe  it  would  lower  the  institution  inevitably.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  found  practicable  to  have  a 
real  valuable  teaching  University  discharging  functions 
of  that  kind  also,  and  there  would  be  continual 
jealousies  between  the  two  classes  if  they  were  not 
brought  into  the  same  examination.  A  whole  heap  of 
practical  difficulties  would  arise,  and  I  believe  the 
things  could  not  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily. 

18.966.  (Lord  Reay.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? 
— I  think  not,  excepting  the  two  points  that  I  will 
send  to  you. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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18.967.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  prepared  to  give  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  study  of  art  and  archaeology 
in  a  University,  and  more  particularly  the  proposed 
University  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
questions  on  that  subject. 

18.968.  The  first  and  obvious  question  is  :  In  what 
sense  art  teaching  is,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not,  in 
your  opinion,  a  proper  part  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — My  view  of  that  point  is  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  to  under- 
take the  practical  traiuing  of  artists  ;  that  for  the 
training  and  teaching  of  professional  artists,  with  the 
help  of  studios  and  models,  the  University  should  not 
necessarily  be  called  upon  to  provide.  It  has  not  been 
the  custom  in  other  countries.  For  instance,  in  France 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  is  a  State  institution 
quite  apart  from  the  University  of  Paris,  provides  such 
teaching.  There  students  receive  their  initial  training, 
and  thence  they  generally  pass  into  the  studios  of 
distinguished  artists.  At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  historical  teaching  sub- 
ordinate to  the  practical,  but  neither  in  Paris  nor  in 
any  of  the  Universities  in  Germany,  including  the 
great  capitals  where  art  teaching  is  carried  on,  such 
as  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  is  there  any  school  of 
practical  art  included  in  the  University  system.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  such  a  thing  is  in  its  nature 
part  of  University  work. 

18.969.  University  College  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
deviated  from  your  system  Y — Yes,  that  is  so.  There 
were  three  endowments  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Slade, 
one  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  Those  have  been  treated  by 
Mr.  Slade's  representatives  and  executors  rather 
differently;  that  is  to  say,  at  University  College  it 
was,  I  believe,  the  express  wish  of  Mr.  Slade  that  the 
endowment  should  be  used  to  found  an  actual  practical 
Chair  for  the  teaching  of  art.  In  any  case,  that  has 
been  the  view  there  taken  of  it  by  the  college  and  by 
the  administrators.  At.  Oxford,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, the  Chair  lias  been  held  by  two  professional 
painters  in  succession,  and  there  has  been  a  mixture 
of  practical  and  theoretical  teaching.  At  Cambridge, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  professor  appointed  has  always 
been  a  teacher  of  the  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art. 
So  that  the  practice  in  the  case  of  those  three  en- 
dowments has  been  rather  divergent.  The  Slade 
School  at  University  College,  London,  is  a  distinct 
rival  school  of  practical  art  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
Perhaps  I  may  give  you  the  reasons  which  make  me 
think  that  this,  on  the  whole,  is  not  a  desirable  thing. 
In  the  first  place,  eminence,  or  the  promise  of  emi- 
nence, in  the  practical  arts  does  not  at  all  necessarily 
go  with  the  other  faculties  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  cultivated  at  the  University.  The  general 
cultivation  of  mind  in  literary  or  scientific  matters  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the.  cultivation  of  the  gifts 
of  hand  and  eye  in  practical  art,  and  the  two  kinds 
of  aptitudes  are  often  found  quite  apart.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  in  a  University  you  had  a  school  of  practical 
art;  the  man  who  had  most  gifts,  and  perhaps  genius, 
for  the  career  of  an  artist,  might  very  likely  be  inapt 
and  slow  of  learnin<r  in  other  matters.    Some  of  the 

o 

most  distinguished  artists  of  the  century,  like  Turner 
and  Ingres,  have  been  almost  untaught,  and  perhaps 
unteachable  in  other  things.  Therefore  the  most  suc- 
cessful art  student  might,  by  his  temper  of  mind,  be 
most  unsuccessful  in  the  other  studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  vice  versa,  the  most  generally  cultured  man 
among  students  of  practical  art,  might  make  a  very 
poor  artist.  So  that  in  that  way  the  pursuit  of  prac- 
tical art  as  a  profession  stands,  to  my  mind,  very 
separate  from  the  studies  which  are  the  general 
object  and  aim  of  University  teaching.  The  practice 
and  experience  of  other  countries  seem  to  point  in 
the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  for  students  working  specially  at 
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useful  help,  and  a  certain  pass  standard  might  be  re-  

quired  of  students  making  that  their  main  study. 

18.970.  The  practical  work  you  prefer  to  leave  to 
he  Royal  Academy  or  to  other  bodies  ? — Yes,  to  the 
Royal  Academy  or  similar  teaching  bodies.  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  inferred,  now  that  the  Slade  School  at 
University  College  has  been  so  long  established  on  the 
principles  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  or  to  disendow  it,  especially  as  there  exists 
also  a  separate  Chair  of  Archa?ology  at  that  insti- 
tution. But  I  think  that  the  work  of  such  a  school 
is  not  theoretically  an  appropriate  part  of  University 
teaching. 

18.971.  Then  you  would  organise  the  arclueological 
and  historical  studies  systematically.    Perhaps  you 
would   inform    the    Commission   which  curriculum 
you  would  introduce  ? — What  I  understand  by  the 
systematic  study  of  archaeology  and  the  history  of 
art  as  a  regular  branch  of  University  teaching  seems 
to  subdivide  itself  into  three  or  four  main  heads.  One 
is  the  study  of  classical  archaeology — -the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  in  its  monuments.  That 
has  been  for  years  in  Germany  a  recognised  and 
highly  organised  branch  of  University  teaching.  The 
second  branch  would  be  the  study  of  Oriental,  parti- 
cularly Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  art  and  archaeology. 
The  third  branch  would  be  the  mediaeval  and  renais- 
sance, including  the  history  of  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  painting  as  special  disciplines,  and  the  historical 
development  of  those  branches  of  activity  in  con- 
nexion with  general  history.     My  opinion,  partly 
founded  on  experience  at  Cambridge,  and  partly  founded 
on  that  of  other  Universities  abroad,  is,  that  those 
are  disciplines  which  are  in  themselves  attractive ; 
that  they  are  capable  of  adequate  tests  by  examination, 
and  that  they  fill  a  position  which  is  very  suitable  to 
a  certain  class  of  minds.    They  partake  in  one  sense 
of  the  nature  of  scientific  studies,  inasmuch  as  they 
deal  with  material  objects,  viz.,  the  works  of  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  discriminating 
powers  of  the  eye,  the  faculties  of  observation  and 
analysis,  are  developed  by  them  ;  but  they  deal  with 
such  objects  not  as  fashioned  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
but  as  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  so  that  in  that 
sense  they  belong  to  the  literary  and  historical  branch 
of  studies. 

18.972.  You  would  require  in  students  of  these  sub- 
jects a  good  deal  of  preliminary  classical,  literary,  and 
historical  knowledge  ? — Exactly.  Supposing  that  any 
student  of  archaeology  and  art  history  were  to  wish  to 
take  his  degree  in  archaeology  and  the  art  history  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  worlds  alone,  I  think  in  such  a  case 
it  is  desirable  to  require  of  them  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  classical  languages  ami  literature — either  that,  or 
history,  or  both.  Such  is  the  requirement  made  in  the 
German  Universities,  or  at  least  in  most  of  them.  If 
a  student  makes  a  study  of  classical  archaeology  his  main 
subject  of  examination,  the}'  require  him  to  take  up  with 
it  is  classical  literature  and  perhaps  also  some  other 
secondary  branch  of  study.  For  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
which  is  so  large  a  part  of  archaeology,  a  knowledge 
of  languages  and  philology  is  of  course  very  necessary. 

18.973.  And  in  the  same  way  where  Oriental 
archaeology  was  the  chief  object,  there  the  student 
would  naturally  attend  lectures  in  the  Oriental  depart- 
ment ? — Yes,  by  the  same  analogy,  and  perhaps  the 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  so  great  a  portion  of  the  extant 
materials  of  the  study  are  in  one  case  hieroglyphic, 
and  in  the  other  case  cuneiform,  inscriptions.  The 
student  cannot  advance  far  in  either  Egyptology  or 
Assyriology  without  going  to  a  certain  point  in 
both  those  studies. 

18.974.  And  to  Englishmen  the  study  of  those 
subjects  is  of  vast  importance  ? — It  is  a  study  that 
should  be  most  attractive  to  Englishmen,  and  the 
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 dueval  and  I'euaissance  periods  of  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  painting  generally,  what  subjects  do  you 
think  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  students  ? — As  a  rule,  I 
should  say  that  the  secondary  study  taken  up  along  -with, 
and  in  the  background  of,  those  would  be  the  history 
of  the  periods  concerned.  As  was  shown  by  one  very 
distinguished  example — Professor  Freeman — the  stady 
of  architecture  and  its  development,  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  study  of  social  and  political  history,  and 
furnishes  the  necessary  key  to  a  large  part  of  it. 

18,970.  And  also  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  ? 
— These  studies  cannot  be  very  well  carried  out  with- 
out a  fair  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture, because  so  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
is  written  in  them,  and  especially  in  German. 

18,977.  Then  you  wish  to  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  German  Universities  ? — It  struck  me 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  systematic  pursuit  of  these 
studies  are  comparatively  new  in  this  country  and  is 
older  in  the  German  Universities,  especially  so  far  as 
classical  archaeology  is  concerned,  I  might  get  from  a 
distingished  authority  at  one  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities a  brief  account  of  how  the  matter  stood, 
and  what  the  history  and  position  of  these  studies  in 
the  German  Universities  was.  I  have  such  a  letter 
written  by  Professor  A.  Michaelis,  Professor  of  Classi- 
cal Archaeology  at  Strasburg,  winch,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  hand  in  to  the  Commission.  Professor 
Michaelis  writes: — "In  the  German  Universities 
"  archaeology  is  the  older  of  the  two  courses  of  study 
"  which  von  mention.  Even  in  the  last  century 
"  archaeological  lecture's  were  delivered.  Heyne,  in 
"  Gottingen,  did  special  service  in  obtaining  for 
"  archaeology  an  assured  position  in  connexion  with 
"  classical  learning.  h\  the  first  half  of  the  century 
"  the  number  of  Universities  in  which  archaeology 
"  was  regularly  represented  increased.  Thus,  for 
"  example,  Creuzer  was  teaching  at  Heidelberg, 
<•  Welcker  and  Jahn  at  Bonn,  C.  O.  Muller  and 
"  Wieseler  at  Gottingen,  Thiersch  at  Munich,  Ger- 
"  hard  at  Berlin,  Jahu  and  Overbeck  at  Leipsic,  E. 
"  Curtius  at  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin. 
"  Jn  the  smaller  Universities  the  study  was  repre- 
"  sented  in  a  more  casual  way,  if  it  happened  that 
"  one  of  the  leaching  staff  was  acquainted  with 
"  archaeology."  That  is,  when  any  decent,  that  is  a 
degree  of  teacher  less  than  a  professor,  happened  to 
give  a  lecture.  Professor  Michaelis  goes  on  to  give  a 
list  of  teachers  of  archaeology  in  the  various  German 
Universities,  and,  then,  he  says,  "  Special  Chairs  for 
"  archaeology  were  only  established  generally,  when  the 
"  available  supply  of  younger  men  of  archaeological 
"  training  became  larger.  This  was  due,  in  the  first 
"  place,  to  the  severer  system  of  training  introduced  at 
"  Bonn,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  Archaeological 
"  Institute  at  Rome,  and  dates  from  about  1860. 
"  There  are  now  only  a  few  minor  Universities,  which 
"  have  no  regular  Chair  of  Archaeology.  All  the  Chairs 
"  are  attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy."  The 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  of  course,  includes  our  Faculties, 
Arts  and  Letters  both,  and  I  assume,  therefore,  that  in 
any  division  of  Faculties,  what  in  England  is  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  would  include  this  study,  "  Many  of 
"  their  occupants  are  also  classical  scholars  (philo- 
"  logists),  though  they  do  not  always  deliver  classical 
"  lectures.  In  particular,  the  tradition  founded  by 
"  Welcker  and  Jahn  maintains  the  association  of  the. 
"  two  subjects.  This  has  been  modified  by  Brunn  " 
(that  is  a  very  distinguished  professor  at  Munich), 
"  who  would  like  to  make  archaeology  as  independent 
"  as  possible,  and  who  will  not  hear  anything  of 
"  analogy  between  classical  scholarship  {philologie) 
"  and  archaeology.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
"  said  that  his  pupils  have  sought  to  form  a  closer 
«  alliance  in  some  other  direction  such  as  history,  or 
"  with  later  art.  For  the  most  part  they  wish  to  be 
"  archaeologists  pure  and  simple."  So  much  for  the 
study  of  classical  archaeology,  which,  I  may  mention 


in  this  connexion,  has  already  within  the  last  dozen 
years  taken  root  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  holds, 
at  least  in  Cambridge,  a  place  in  the  regular  system 
of  final  examinations  for  classical  degrees  Professor 
Michaelis  goes  on :  —  "  The  study  of  the  later 
"  history  of  art  is  much  more  recent  in  Ger- 
"  many.  If  I  leave  Kiukel  out  of  account,  who 
"  between  1840  and  1850  as  a  teacher  at  Bonn, 
"  inspired  a  number  of  young  men  with  enthu- 
"  siasm  for  more  recent  art,  Springer  is  really  the 
"  first  who  pursued  art  history  as  a  true  course  of 
"  academic  study,  at  Bonn,  Strasburg,  and  Leipsic 
"  (see  Springer's  very  interesting  autobiography).  At 
"  Berlin  Grimm  represented  the  subject,  but  he  was, 
"  of  course,  cpiite  unqualified  to  supply  a  methodical 
"  introduction  to  the  study.  Besides  Springer,  Ja- 
'•  nitschek  at  Leipsic,  and  Schmarzow  at  Breslau,  are 
"  the  only  men  who  have  instituted  a  strict  course  in 
"  art  history— Woltman  died  too  early.  The  pupils 
"  of  Springer  and  Janitschek  have  for  the  most  part 
"  made  some  study  of  archaeology,  but  have  preferred 
"  to  eotmeet  themselves  with  history,  especially  with 
"  mediaeval  history.  With  regard  to  the  remaining 
"  students  of  the  subject  this  holds  good  still  more 
"  exclusively.  Other  teachers  of  art  history  do  not 
"  attempt  so  much  to  form  a  school  as  to  exercise  a 
"  a  general  influence,  and  to  make  the  history  of  art 
"  an  instrument  of  general  culture  at  the  Universities, 
"  So,  for  example,  I  may  mention  Behioat  Strasbourg, 
"  and  Lange  at  lvonigsberg.  Others  combine  the 
"  attempt  to  attract  scholars  in  the  history  of  art  by 
"  means  of  exercises  and  elaborate  lectures,  with 
"  attempts  to  exercise  a  general  influence  by  public 
"  lectures  or  demonstrations.  Such  are  Schmarzow 
"  and  WolfHin  at  Munich."  Then  there  is  a  passage 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  Avhile  to  read  at 
length,  stating  the  safeguards  that  had  to  be  intro- 
duced in  connexion  with  this  study  ;  and  that  at  first 
some  of  the  teachers  who  lectured  on  it  were  imperfectly 
informed,  while  the  audience  who  came  to  hear  was 
composed  of  persons  not  accustomed  to  severe  academic 
discipline,  but  of  dilettanti,  and  often  of  invalids  whose 
means  permitted  them  to  travel  in  the  south  and  revel 
in  its  art.  Then  lie  says:  "Only  by  degrees,  and 
"  mainly  through  the  services  of  Sp'rihger  and  Ja- 
"  nitschek,  the  whole  character  of  the  studies  is 
"  becoming  more  severe.  Now,  by  degrees,  we  are 
"  beginning  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  succession  in 
"  the  academic  chairs,  whilst  hitherto  we  have  been 
"  in  the  greatest  difficulty  when  it  has  been  a  question 
"  of  filling  up  a  professorial  vacancy.  In  connexion 
"  with  this  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
"  German  Universities  are  still  without  any  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  art  history,  and  throughout  Germany 
"  there  are  only  a  few  regular  professorships  of  the 
"  subject — at  Berlin,  Strasbourg,  and  Leipsic.  No 
•'  other  instance  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  though 
"  there  may  be  a  few  more.  Undoubtedly  this  will 
"  be  changed  as  soon  as  the  appropriate  and  qualified 
"  teaching  power  becomes  available.  The  existing 
"  Chairs  are  all  attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 
"  If  students  wish  to  take  their  degree  in  archaeology 
"  or  the  history  of  art,  they  can  naturally  only  do  so 
"  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty.  The  treatment  of 
"  the  examination  and  the  grouping  of  the  other  sub- 
"  jects  required  for  the  examination  vary  in  different 
"  places.  In  Bonn,  so  far  as  I  know,  classical  scholar- 
"  ship  is  required  as  the  main  subject  from  every 
"  archaeologist,  and  philosophy  and  history  are  added. 
"  Students  of  the  history  of  art  do  not  take  a  degree 
"  at  Bonn,  because  Justi  likes  best  to  give  no  lectures 
"  at  all,  and  attracts  no  pupils.  Here  (at  Strasburg) 
"  a  student  can  choose  either  archaeology  or  history 
"  of  art  as  his  chief  subject.  With  the  former, 
"  classical  scholarship  is  taken  almost  always  as  a 
"  subsidiary  subject,  and  together  with  it  either  his- 
"  tory  of  art  or  history  of  philosophy.  For  those 
"  who  take  the  history  of  art,  history  and  archaeology 
"  are  usually  the  subsidiary  subjects,  but  now  and 
"  then  philosophy  is  taken  instead."  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  exact 
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order  or  places  held  by  the  studies  in  other  Universi- 
ties, and  he  quotes  certain  authorities  for  the  history 
of  the  studies  and  their  establishment. 

18.978.  Then  you  contemplate  that  the  students 
should  be  matriculated  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ? 
—Yes, 

18.979.  They  would  have  the  same  preliminary 
secondary  education  as  the  other  arts  students  ? — Y  es. 

18.980.  Then  they  would  branch  off  into  three 
groups  :  one  group  classical,  the  second  group  Orien- 
talist, and  the  third  group  would  take  modern  literature 
and  languages  ? — That  is  my  idea  of  the  natural  division 
of  the  subjects. 

18.981.  Then  the  next  important  question  is,  how 
you  propose  to  utilise  the  British  Museum  for  this 
purpose  ? — That  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with 
some  delicacy,  being  an  official  of  that  Museum,  and 
not  having  the  right  or  the  desire  particularly  to 
criticise  the  existing  organisation.  But  it  seems  to  ■ 
me  that  the  creation  of  a  teaching  University  in 
London  would  bring  about  a  new  order  of  things.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  British  Museum  is  one  of  the 
greatest  repositories  in  the  world  for  materials  for  all 
kinds  of  archaeological  studies,  and  were  the  pro- 
posed University  established  it  would  be  natural  to 
expect  that  the  materials  stored  in  the  British  Museum 
would  be  in  some  special  way  put  at  the  disposal  of 
students  and  teachers  in  this  range  of  subjects.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  at  all  completely  thought  out 
a  working  system  in  which  the  students  of  a  future 
University  of  London  could  have  facilities  in  any 
different  or  exceptional  way  from  that  in  which  the 
general  public  have  them,  but  roughly  I  should  think 
it  would  be  natural  that  some  of  the  professorships  at 
such  a  University  should  be  held  by  officers  of  the 
Museum  ;  that  those  officers  should  get  students  at 
such  a  LTniversity  about  them  ;  and  that  professors  in 
such  subjects  not  being  officers  of  the  Museum  should 
have  special  conveniences  and  special  facilities  given 
them  for  using  tne  collections. 

18.982.  And,  I  suppose,  you  contemplate  the  ap- 
pointment of  privat  docentcn  as  the  Germans  call 
them  ? — It  would,  I  should  think,  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  in 
a  subordinate  position  to  the  professors. 

18.983.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  British  Museum,  and  no  difficulty 
would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  University  professors 
teaching  their  students  there  ? — Certainly  no  difficulty 
would  be  made  in  the  way  of  University  professors 
taking  their  students  there  ;  but  as  the  Museum  is  at 
present  arranged  and  constituted,  it  is  not  a  very 
convenient  place  for  giving  lectures.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  lecturing  done  there  at  present  by 
outsiders  who  are  permitted  by  the  Trustees  to  go 
round  with  groups  of  peripatetic  students  discoursing 
as  well  as  they  can.  That  is  inconvenient.  Hangers 
on  are  in  the  habit  of  coming,  and  there  is  always  a 
great  shuffling  of  feet.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  British  Museum  if  there  were  sets  of 
lecture  rooms  within  the  Museum  itself,  to  which 
objects  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  lectures  should 
be  moved,  and  where  audiences  could  be  collected  as 
in  other  University  institutions.  We  have  at  present 
nothing  of  that  kind.  Two  officers  of  the  Museum 
have  held  successively  professorships  of  Archaeology 
at  University  College,  but  under  the  existing  system 
all  their  work  has  been  done  outside  museum  hours. 
In  the  one  case  all  the  lectures  were  given  in  the 
lecture  rooms  at  University  College  ;  in  the  other  case, 
that  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  my  col- 
league Professor  Poole,  he  both  lectures  in  the  college, 
and  also  gives  demonstrations  within  the  Museum 
itself".  But  the  whole  of  this  work  is  not  a  recognised 
part  of  the  official  Avork  of  the  Keepers,  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  to  be  done  over  and  above  the  day's  work,  which 
has  to  be  devoted  to  the  cataloguing  and  other  necessary 
work  of  the  Museum. 

18,984.  You  would  desire  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Trustees  should  recog- 
nise as  a  most  important  part  of  their  duties  ?  —The 
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answering  inquiries,  making  the  collections  as  fully  as  —  

possible  available,  in  short,  to  students  in  general. 
Time  for  direct  teaching  they  have  extremely  little. 
If  much  direct  teaching  were  to  be  done  by  the 
Museum  staff,  I  think  the  staff  would  certainly  have 
to  be  increased. 

18.985.  And  that  might  be  a  matter  of  arrangemeut 
between  the  University  and  the  Trustees  ? — Speaking 
as  a  private  individual,  that  is  the  way  it  presents 
itself  to  me. 

18.986.  And  to  secure  this  a  representative  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  might  with  advantage 
be  a  member  on  the  governing  body  of  the  new 
University.  That  is  an  obvious  course  to  take,  is  it 
not  ? — That  is  a  new  suggestion  to  me,  hut  I  should 
think  it  is  very  desirable,  that  the  British  Museum 
should  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
new  University.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  British  Museum  if  it  were 
given  more  of  the  character  and  status  of  a  University 
or  learned  bod)'  than  it  has  now,  and  less  those  of  an 
ordinary  public  office. 

18.987.  The  gentlemen  who  are  in  charge  of  these 
priceless  collections  should  have  a  professorial  status 
in  the  new  University,  and,  if  the  staff  were  increased, 
this  would  in  no  way  prevent  the  administrative  part 
of  the  work  beuig  discharged  under  their  supervision 
by  other  officials  ? — I  imagine  the  two  duties  might  be 
made  compatible.  It  presents  itself  to  me  in  that  light. 
At  present,  I  think  many  of  us  feel  that  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  us  and  the  public.  We  endeavour  to 
train  our  own  assistants  in  the  science  of  these  things, 
and  wc  endeavour  to  make  ihe  collection  as  available 
as  possible  to  students  of  all  kinds.  There  come  a 
few  genuine  students,  chiefly  foreigners,  to  work  in 
various  branches  in  a  scientific  manner.  Besides  that, 
the  Museum  is  frequented  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
mere,  I  do  not  like  to  say  loafers,  but  people  who  have 
no  preliminary  knowledge,  and  who  are  not  pursuing 
studies  in  a  systematic  way  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  to  be  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  classes 
of  regular  students  would  be  a  valuable  stimulus  to 
the  staff  itself.  The  resources  of  the  British  Museum 
are  eminently  teaching  resources,  and  many  of  us 
would  like  to  do  direct  teaching  work  ;  to  bring  the 
Museum  into  direct  communication  with  the  proposed 
new  University  in  some  way  might  effect  this  object, 
and  be  of  very  great  help  to  us. 

18.988.  Then  I  understand  that  for  these  stu- 
dents it  would  be  very  useful  to  send  them,  for 
instance,  to  Borne,  Athens.,  and  Egypt  after  they 
had  taken  their  degree  ? — No  doubt  in  the  study 
of  archaeology,  especially  of  classical  arclneologj',  to 
complete  the  work  of  a  student  the  opportunity  of 
travelling  abroad,  and  visiting  and  studying  in  various 
foreign  countries,  is  extremely  desirable.  Both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  such  studentships  do  in  fact 
exist.  The  Germans  have  their  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, and  the  French  have  the  schools  of  Athens  and 
Borne  for  that  purpose.  Supposing  a  University  of 
London  with  a  sufficient  endowment  were  to  come 
into  existence,  I  should  conceive  that  one  of  the  things 
which  it  would  do  would  be  to  make  provision  for 
students  pursuing  this  branch  of  studies  abroad. 

18.989.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ?— No,  I  think 
I  have  given  you  the  general  outlines  of  what  I  had 
to  say. 

18.990.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  With  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  British  Museum  to  the  LTniversity,  if  I 
understand  you,  it  is  clearly  your  view  that  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  organise  the  teaching  work  that  you 
think  the  Museum  ought  to  be  made  to  do,  within 
the  University  rather  than  outside  the  University.  I 
put  the  question  in  that  form,  because  it  might  be 
held  that  granting  that  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
should  b3  made  more  useful  in  the  way  of  teaching, 
there  still  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  quite 
independently  organised.    I  understand  that  your  view 
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S.  Colvin,  is  that  it  should  be  organised  within  the  University 
Esq.,  MA.     rather  than    outside   the  University? — I  certainly 

  incline  to  that  view,  chieflv  because  the  University  is 

12  Jan.  1893.    morp  t0  pV0V[de  a  body  of  students  really  bent 

upon  accurate  and  consecutive  studies  than  the  outside 
community. 

18.991.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  preferred  a  different  organisation, 
that  they  desired  to  make  their  collections  of  more 
use  in  the  way  of  systematic  teaching,  that  they 
desired  to  control  but  not  to  come  into  the  Uni- 
versity,— should  you  still  think  that  the  University 
ought  to  organise  its  own  teaching  in  the  history 
of  art  and  archaeology,  or  should  you  in  that  case 
think  the  University  had  better  leave  that  part  of 
the  work  alone  ? — I  think  that  any  University  esta- 
blished to-day,  which  had  not  organised  teaching  in 
art  and  archaeology,  would  be  extremely  behind  the 
times,  and  supposing  it  to  organise  the  teaching  in  its 
own  way  the  materials  of  the  British  Museum  would  be 
necessarily  the  main  materials;  there  would  be  also 
those  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  &e.  I  should  certainly  advise  that  these 
studies  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  University 
curriculum. 

18.992.  You  would,  however,  prefer  to  bring  the 
two  organisations  into  harmonious  combination  ? — 
Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  British 
Museum  is  essentially  on  the  lines  of  University 
work.  We  are  essentially  a  learned  body,  and  I 
therefore  think  that  if  a  joint  organisation  could  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  it  would  emphasise  the  Uni- 
versity character  of  the  Museum.  I  am  not  prepared 
with  any  definite  scheme,  nor  do  I  quite  think  that 
my  position  as  an  official  would  justify  me  in  giving 
more  than  a  general  impression  to  that  effect. 

18.993.  Without  asking  for  a  definite  scheme,  do 
you  think  that,  considering  not  only  the  British 
Museum  but  every  institution  of  the  kind,  it  would,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  desirable  that  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
institution  should  also  be  University  teachers  ? — I 
think  the  case  is  almost  one  that  must  be  decided 
by  qualifications  of  individuals.  There  are  persons 
admirably  fitted  to  be  keepers  of  museums  who  would 
be  neither  desirous  nor  very  capable  of  communicating 
knowledge  by  means  of  University  lectures.  If  the 
two  offices  are  to  be  conjoined  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  be  through  the  selection  by  University  autho- 
rities of  members  of  the  Museum  staff  who  are  both 
willing  to  teach,  and  have  the  faculty  of  teaching. 

18.994.  You  think  the  two  sets  of  appointments 
should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  but  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  officials  of  the  Museum  when  they 
felt  themselves  qualified  should  be  candidates  for  1  he 
Chairs  in  the  University  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable 
and  in  your  view  quite  possible,  that  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  by  which  in  that  case  a  portion 
of  the  routine  work  of  the  Museum  should  be  placed 
in  other  hands  ? — I  think  such  a  system  might  be 
devised.  It  would  involve  an  increase  of  the  existing 
staff  certainly. 

18.995.  It  occurred  to  me  (though  perhaps  it  is 
trenching  too  much  upon  a  part  of  the  subject  on 
which  you  would  prefer  not  to  offer  a  suggestion)  that 
perhaps  in  case  the  Chairs  of  the  University  were  ade- 
quately endowed,  and  the  head  of  a  department  of  the 
Museum  were  made  a  University  professor,  in  resigning 
part  of  his  work,  he  might  also  resign  part  of  his 
stipend  that  he  received  from  the  Museum  ;  so  that  the 
combined  arrangement  might  be  carried  into  effect, 
without  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  staff  of  the 
Museum? — I  hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
an  arrangement  in  detail  of  that  kind,  but  such  a 
proposition  would  necessarily  have  to  be  considered  if 
the  general  idea  of  oollaboration  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Museum  were  accepted  by  the  various 
authorities  concerned. 

18.996.  Do  you  know  how  far  this  combination  has 
been  carried  into  effect  in  Germany,  for  instance  in 
Berlin.  Munich,  or  Vienna  ? — -I  am  sorry  to  say  that 


my  information  is  rather  imperfect  on  that  point.  In 
Berlin  E.  Curtius  was  at  the  same  time,  I  believe, 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  and 
Director  General  of  the  Antiquarian  Department  of 
the  Museum.  I  do  not  know  precisely  in  what  manner 
he  made  the  collections  of  the  Museum  available  for 
University  lecturers,  but  he,  and  others  also,  have 
made  the  two  offices  work  together.  There  has  been, 
I  am  informed,  a  new  regulation  in  Paris  whereby 
some  of  the  directors  and  assistants  at  the  Louvre 
give  lectures  which  are  held  I  believe  in  the  Sorbonne. 
That  is  an  instance  of  direct  teaching  being  allied 
with  the  work  of  museum  officials. 

18.997.  {Mr.  Kendall.)  I  think  the  collaboration 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  Museums  and  a 
University  has  been  by  the  head  of  the  department  of 
the  Museum  undertaking  lectures  for  University  Col- 
lege, for  instance  ? — For  University  College,  and  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  at  one  time. 

18.998.  But  I  mean  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
case  of  a  professor  of  an  external  body,  whether 
a  college  or  a  University  having  special  privileges 
granted  to  him  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  for 
utilising  these  resources  for  teaching  purposes  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  belief  none.  There  have  been  several 
outside  persons  who  have  been  allowed  to  lecture  in 
the  Museum,  and  who  do  lecture  in  that  way.  But 
these  outside  lecturers  have  not  been  members  of  the 
organised  staff  of  the  teaching  body.  It  was  because 
the  professor  was  known  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  person  fitted  to  give  these  private  and 
unauthorised  lectures. 

18.999.  But  you  do  not  think  we  need  apprehend 
auy  great  or  insuperable  difficulties  in  establishing 
some  definite  recognition  of  University  professors  ? — 
My  impression  is  certainly  not. 

19.000.  You  take  quite  for  granted  the  position  of 
Art  professors,  whether  of  the  Museum  or  the  Univer- 
sity, as  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  You  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  need  for  constituting  any 
distinct  Faculty  of  Art  as  opposed  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  from  my  point  of 
view,  excluding,  as  I  had  proposed  to  do,  the  special 
and  professional  study  of  practical  art  from  the 
business  of  a  University. 

19.001.  It  practically  turns  upon  that  ? — Yes,  it 
really  practically  turns  upon  that. 

19.002.  If  the  University  undertook  the  prrctical 
training  of  art,  then  it  would  have  to  be  a  separate 
Faculty  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  so,  and  for  students  of 
that  description  a  certain  amount  of  historical  and 
theoretical  teaching  should  come  in  as  a  subordinate 
discipline  to  improve  their  minds. 

19.003.  At  the  same  time  taking  the  history  and 
the  circumstances  into  account  you  would  not  think 
it  undesirable  to  give  recognition  and  status  to  the 
Slade  professor  of  Art  of  University  College,  because 
he  is  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  practical  art  ? — - 
That  is  a  point  of  detail.  It  would  be  quite  an  excep- 
tion to  my  general  idea  of  what  a  University  should  do. 

19.004.  Should  the  University  go  further  in  that 
direction,  connecting  the  Royal  Academy  School  with 
the  University  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  way 
you  would  make  the  University  course  unmanageably 
comprehensive  and  universal.  It  brings  in  a  new  set 
of  disciplines  which  hitherto  have  not  been  made  part 
of  University  teaching  in  any  European  University. 

19.005.  And  in  your  view  it  is  desirable  that  the 
professor  of  art  should  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  in  order  that  he  might  have  due  influence  upon 
the  students  ? — Yes. 

19.006.  And  he  would  lose  more  than  he  would 
gain  by  being  separate  from  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.007.  {Mr.  Ans tie).  Could  you  tell  me  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  that  is  given  at  the  Sorbonne  by  the 
Keepers  ? — !  have  not  inquired  definitely  into  the 
nature  of  the  instruction.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
official  at  the  head  of  it,  and  I  have  conversed  with 
one  of  his  pupils.  My  impression  is  that  it  consists 
of  illustrated  lectures  in  art-history,  and  the  character 
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and  affiliation  of  schools,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
training  of  the  aesthetic  faculty. 

19.008.  That  seems  to  come  rather  nearly  to 
another  branch  which  I  meant  to  ask  you  a  question 
about.  You  have  treated  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  as  subservient  to  history.  Do  you  see 
your  way  at  all  to  treat  history  and  archaeology  as 
subservient  to  art.  I  do  not  mean  by  establishing  a 
practical  school  or  giving  direct  instruction  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  materials,  but  in  instructing  the 
minds  and  opening  the  imagination  of  those  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  art  ? — By  the  study 
of  art  you  mean  not  the  practical  manual  study  of 
art  ? 

19.009.  I  will  include  that,  but  I  mean  not  limiting 
it  to  that  ? — I  think  my  answer  to  that  would  be  this. 
I  apprehend  that  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
students  who  would  propose  to  take  their  degrees  in 
the  courses  of  archaeology  and  of  art  alone — who 
would  make  that  their  main  study.  Would  students 
of  that  kind  be  of  the  class  your  question  contem- 
plates ? 

19.010.  Yes  ;  but  I  am  looking  to  those  who  are 
setting  their  faces  towards  art  rather  than  towards 
archaeology.  I  suppose  we  may  infer  that  their 
studies  are  not  without  influence  upon  their  art 
creations.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  making  the  study 
which  you  have  just  described  as  that  of  the  affilia- 
tion of  schools  treating  that  in  an  archaeological  and 
scientific  sense,  a  valuable  aid  to  art  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  if  your  studenls  were  getting  their  practical 
training  elsewhere,  in  an  institution  not  belonging  to 
the  University,  and  if  at  the  same  place  there  was  a 
University  course  of  systematic  training  in  archaeology 
and  Art,  your  practical  students  might  come  and 
follow  this  course  and  learn  there,  and  be  in  that 
sense  students  at  the  University. 

19.011.  Would  that  kind  of  course,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  of  value  in  improving  the  character  of  art 
in  this  country  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  generally.  The  most  highly 
trained  and  cultivated  artists,  who  have  most  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  their  art,  have  often  the  least 
practical  executive  power.  The  two  things  do  not 
seem  at  all  necessarily  to  go  together.  I  think  it  is 
an  extremely  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be 
among  practical  artists  a  certain  number  of  cultured 
persons,  acquainted  with  the  past  achievements  of 
their  art ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  assumed  that 
such  cultivation  will  have  any  direct  effect  in  im- 
proving their  own  work.  As  a  rule,  practical  power 
in  their  profession  seems  to  be  apart  from  this  kind  of 
historical  knowledge. 

19.012.  But,  although  this  knowledge  will  not  give 
the  artistic  faculty,  may  it  not  improve  the  artistic 
faculty  if  it  exists  ? — That  it  will  improve  an  artist's 
exercise  of  his  art  seems  very  doubtful.  You  often 
see  cases  in  which  the  spontaueity  of  artistic  creation 
is  lost  through  too  much  knowledge ;  and  freshness  of 
perception  in  the  face  of  life  of  nature  seems  to  be 
smothered  by  the  impressions  received  from  pictures. 
By  knowing  the  Old  Masters  too  well  a  man  is  often 
led  to  make  copies  and  imitations  of  other  people's 
pictures,  rather  than  deal  according  to  his  own  natural 
instincts  with  the  visible  facts  of  the  world  about  him. 

19.013.  But  would  not  the  same  observation  apply 
to  other  branches  of  what  we  may  call  artistic  activity  ? 
Is  it  not  the  case  often  that  a  literary  style  may  be 
smothered  and  destroyed  by  a  too  great  accumulation 
of  learning  ? — Certainly  ;  but  men  of  letters  must,  to 
some  extent  at  any  rate,  have  a  literary  education, 
whereas  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  an  artist  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art. 

19.014.  Would  you  say  that  a  literary  education  is 
not  generally  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  produc- 
tions ? — 1  think  I  should  say  that  to  be  a  trained  expert 
in  the  history  of  art  is  not  likely  to  be  more  valuable 
to  the  practising  artist  than  it  is  to  any  other  person. 

19.015.  When  you  say  the  history  of  art,  of  course 
you  mean  treated  in  a  concrete  method,  and  you  say 
you  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  valuable  to  au 
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artist  than  to  any  other  person  ? — No,  I  do  not.  In  S.  Calvin, 
some  Cases  it  would  help  an  artist,  and  in  some  cases  Esq.,  M.A. 
it  might  smother  what  natural  gifts  he  possessed.  12  jau 

19.016.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  youngest  French  acade-   '  _" 

mician  has  said,  I  believe,  that  he  seldom  read  a 

book  ? — Yes,  and  one  might  quote  other  cases. 

19.017.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
really  improve  the  basis  of  art,  to  cultivate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  raise  it,  and  might  it  not  give  us  rather  more 
plasticity  in  the  handling  of  form  than  we  are  usually 
credited,  or  able  to  credit  ourselves,  with  ? — I  do  not 
feel  able  to  say  distinctly  yes  or  no  to  that  question. 
I  see  so  many  instances  of  what  I  have  already 
described  as  the  choking  of  natural  faculty  in  artists 
by  looking  not  at  iife  and  nature,  but  at  pictures. 

19.018.  Might  not  that  be  the  result  of  an  educa- 
tion improperly  conducted  ?  Might  it  not  be  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  study  as  the  effect  of  the  study 
being  conducted  without  proper  guidance  and  in  au 
ignorant  and  servile  way  ? — 1  think  the  professional 
artist  who  is  going  to  do  much  in  his  work  must 
necessarily  be  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
working  day  with  it.  He  must  be  engaged  in  the 
actual  manipulation  and  mastering  of  his  materials  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  time  ;  but  if  he  is  an  intelli- 
gent man,  with  a  gift  for  historical  study,  he  will  easily 
and  without  special  training  pick  up  as  much  as  he 
wants,  especially  as  the  materials  are  at  his  hand. 

19.019.  Might  he  not  be  encouraged  to  go  and  get 
instruction  by  the  offer  of  University  rewards  and 
distinctions? — As  I  began  by  saying,  I  think  the  only 
form  of  University  distinction  that  could  be  given 
would  be  apt  to  be  given  to  the  man  who  would  do 
the  least  in  after  life — the  man  who  imitated  models; 
while  the  man  of  original  talent,  the  really  distinguished 
man,  would  very  often  in  such  competitions  make  the 
least  show. 

19.020.  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  that  ?  No- 
body ever  proposed  to  give  a  University  degree  to 
Shakespeare,  or  thought  he  would  be  the  better  for 
it  ? — I  think  it  is  as  well  that  practical  artists  should 
be  put  within  reach  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  I 
would  not  go  further  than  that. 

19.021.  You  think  it  might  be  possibly  advan- 
tageous to  go  to  that  extent  at  least  ? — Yes,  that  is 
about  the  limit  of  what  I  should  be  inclined  to  say. 

19.022.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  What  would  be 
the  nature  of  the  study  of  art,  irrespective  of  the 
accompaniments  of  history,  and  so  on  ;  I  mean  the 
study  of  art  itself  ?  For  instance,  what  would  be 
the  nature  of  the  study  of  gems?  I  suppose  that 
would  come  in  as  an  art  study  ? — Yes.  That  is  a 
very  good  instance,  and  I  will  take  it  as  a  concrete 
example.  In  teaching  a  student  the  study  of  gems 
one  must  train  him  in  the  habit  of  very  minute  and 
accurate  observation  as  to  the  character  of  the  work- 
manship, and  the  technical  differences  between  genuine 
and  imitative  examples.  He  must  be  taught  to  recog- 
nise what  belongs  to  a  later  or  to  an  earlier  date ; 
what  is  an  imitation  of  early  work  at  a  later  date  ;  the 
various  relations  of  the  figures  upon  gems  to  the  larger 
and  more  important  works  of  sculpture  which  they 
often  reproduce  in  miniature.  Then  comes  in  the 
question  of  knowledge  of  materials.  In  what  stone  is 
this  cut?  Is  it  a  glass  imitation  or  a  genuine  thing  ? 
Was  such  and  such  a  stone  in  use  at  such  a  time  ? 
Does  the  material  itself  require  that  I  should  be  on 
my  guard  against  frauds  and  imitations  ?  In  gems, 
rom  the  15th  to  the  18th  centuries,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  such  imitation.  It  is  necessary  to 
discriminate  extremely  carefully,  and  the  student 
requires  for  that  discrimination  quite  the  same  sort 
of  faculty  and  training  as  are  required  to  distinguish, 
say,  between  mineralogicai  specimens  of  close  affinity. 
Then  gems  are  of  many  kinds,  and  you  would  require 
a  student  to  know  at  sight  what  one  represents,  how  it 
is  connected  with  other  gems,  and  the  deviations  it 
may  show  from  some  normal  type.  Then  there  comes 
in  the  question  of  inscriptions.  Many  gems  are  signed, 
and  some  are  fraudulent  signatures ;  and  there  comes 
in  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  discriminating  between 
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Esq  °m"a      fraudulent  and  real  signatures.    This  single  study  in- 

_'  "     volyes  a  quantity  of  knowledge  of  that  kind,  partly 

IS  Jan.  1893.    matters  of  memory,  partly  matters  of  eye,  but  which 

 together  constitute  a  very  fine  training  for  observation, 

discrimination,  and  taste,  with  a  large  amount  of  histo- 
rical knowledge  in  the  background.  I  do  not  think  a 
much  better  example  than  gems  could  have  been 
chosen. 

19.023.  A  great  deal  of  that  would  be  the  technique 
of  gems  ? — Yes. 

19.024.  And  it  would  require  great  skill  of  observa- 
tion and  eye  to  carry  it  out  in  the  way  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Certainly.  It  could  not  be  possibly 
learnt  from  books  alone. 

19.025.  I  suppose  also  there  would  come  in  the 
technique  of  the  mode  of  cutting  gems  ? — Yes,  that 
must  be  necessarily  considered  too. 

19.026.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
things  that  human  hands  have  ever  done  ? — -Yes. 

19.027.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  gold  plate. 
There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  history  associated 
with  gold  plate  ? — Yes. 

19,02S.  That,  would  come  in  in  the  history  of  the 
art  itself,  irrespective,  of  the  association  with  the 
general  history  ? — Yes.  All  this  brings  out  the  kind 
of  intermediate  place  which  to  my  mind  the  study 
holds  between  the  study  of  natural  science  and  the 
study  of  the  works  of  human  mind. 

19.029.  Then  the  same  with  regard  to  statues. 
That  would  involve  also  to  some  extent  sentiment  and 
ideas  of  beauty  ? — Naturally  ;  as  well  as  the  question 
of  whether  a  thing  belongs  to  a  given  period,  and  how 
the  ideals  of  one  race  and  one  school  differ  from 
another. 

19.030.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  art  itself, 
irrespective  of  the  associations  ? — Yes.  I  quite  con- 
template the  existence  of  a  school  in  the  University  in 
which  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art  taken  together 
should  be  the  main  subject.  I  contemplate  a  certain 
class  of  students  who  would  be  neither  classical 
students  nor  special  historical  students,  but  especially 
students  of  the  visible  and  tangible  matters  of  styles 
and  technicality,  with  the  course  of  their  evolution 
from  the  beginning.  The  primary  test  should  be  the 
knowledge  of  art  in  itself,  and  not  as  merely  illustrat- 
ing generally  history  and  culture.  I  think  a  really 
efficient  and  carefully  examined  school  of  that  kind 
has  yet  to  be  established,  and  might  be  with  great 
advantage.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  exists  so 
far  as  classical  archaeology  is  concerned.  Modern 
renaissance  and  mediaeval  art  is  not  a  subject  of 
examination  at  all  in  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
classical  archaeology  is. 

19.031.  All  that  observation  and  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  art  subject  itself  would,  you  feel,  be  a 
worthy  subject  of  University  study  ? — It  seems  to  me 
eminently  so. 

19.032.  {Lord  Reay.)  Perhaps  you  might  inform 
the  Commission  what  you  think  on  the  general  subject 
of  including  in  the  same  University  the  double  function 
of  examining  its  own  students,  and  examining  out- 
siders ? — With  reference  to  the  question  in  debate  as 
to  this  University  ? 

19.033.  Yes.— 1  have  not  given  very  much  thought 
to  the  subject,  or  had  more  experience  than  comes 
from  my  Cambridge  training  and  work,  and  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Council  of  University  College 
for  some  time.  My  general  impression  is  that  an 
altogether  new  institution  is  desirable.  If  the  various 
teaching  institutions  of  London  could  be  co-ordinated 
into  one  body,  which  should  both  teach  and  confer 
degrees,  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing.  The  present 
sc-called  University  of  London,  though  it  is  fulfilling 
an  extremely  useful  work,  is  not  at  all  fulfilling  the 
work  that  I  look  forward  to.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  either  a  University,  or  to  have  anything 
especially  to  do  with  London,  except  as  it  happens  to 
be  quartered  there.  It  is  simply  an  examining  body, 
giving  degrees  to  students  who  may  come  from  any 
part  of  the  Empire  or  its  dependencies.  A  resident 
and  teaching  University  of  London,  where  students 


could  be  brought  into  contact  with  teachers,  and 
which  would  have  common  traditions  and  an  esprit 
dr.  corps,  like  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris, 
and  all  the  other  Universities  of  the  world,  including 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  would  be  a  desirable  thing. 
I  confess  that  in  my  view  it  would  be  a  pity  to  change 
or  alter  the  existing  function  of  the  so-called  University 
of  Loudon. 

19,034.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  a  separate  function  ? 
—Yes. 

19,03.5.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  have  given  no  special  consideration  to  this  point 
but  it  is  only  a  general  impression  on  your  part? — 
That  is  putting  it  too  strongly.  I  have  not  made  it 
so  much  a  matter  of  consideration  as  some  people,  but 
I  have  given  some  attention  to  it. 

19.036.  But  you  state  this  as  a  general  impression 
on  your  part  ? — I  state  it  as  the  view  which  I  hold. 

19.037.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  London  University,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  ? — My  knowledge  is  no  doubt  general 
rather  than  special,  but  I  think  my  information,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  quite  accurate. 

19.038.  Yoti  have  no  special  knowledge  ? — What 
do  you  mean  by  special  knowledge  ? 

19.039.  Have  you  ever  examined  there  ? — No,  but 
I  have  seen  many  of  the  examination  papers,  and  I 
have  talked  to  many  persons  who  have  conducted 
examinations. 

19.040.  That  is  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  ? — 
Yes. 

19.041.  (Professor  Sidgwiclt.)  How  far  do  you 
think  that,  in  the  subjects  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
the  examinations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
if  they  are  to  be  well  conducted  ;  or  should  there  be 
external  examiners  ? — I  think  the  teaching  body 
should  in  the  main  be  the  examining  body.  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  same  teachers  who  have 
taught  individual  students  should  necessarily  set  the 
same  students  their  papers,  and  I  do  not  necessarily 
mean  to  exclude  external  examiners  such  as  added  to 
the  boards  at  Cambridge. 

19.042.  I  suppose  in  the  German  Universities, 
where  these  Chairs  have  been  introduced,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  student  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  who  has  taught  him  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That 
is,  I  believe,  almost  the  universal  system  in  Germany, 
without  assistance  from  outside  at  all. 

19.043.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  an 
external  examination  in  cramping  and  hampering  the 
teacher ;  and  it  woidd  appear  that  it  differs  very 
much  indeed  in  different  subjects.  For  example, 
in  the  study  of  languages,  pure  and  simple,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  other  languages,  usually  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
subjects  such  as  those  with  which  I  am  concerned, 
and,  I  understand,  in  the  branches  of  natural  science, 
it  is  considered  that  a  student  would  be  under  con- 
siderable disadvantage,  and  (which  is  perhaps  more 
important),  the  teacher  would  be  greatly  hampered  if 
he  had  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  examination  not 
determined  by  himself.  How  far  do  you  consider  that 
the  study  of  archaeology  or  the  history  of  art  belongs  to 
the  one  class  or  the  other,  if  we  may  say  that  there  are 
two  classes  ?  Would  you  say  it  belongs  to  the  class  in 
which  the  external  examination  is  especially  unde- 
sirable, and  in  which  you  must  make  the  examinations 
follow  the  variations  which  will  inevitably  exist  in  the 
teaching  if  they  are  not  to  exercise  a  paralysing  and 
depressing  effect  upon  the  teaching,  or  do  you  think  it 
belongs  to  the  other  class  ? — My  only  practical 
experience  is  in  teaching  classical  archaeology.  I  have 
examined  in  it,  both  when  I  was  teaching,  and  when 
I  was  not  teaching,  and  I  think  I  have  not  found  any 
practical  difference.  It  is  true  that  I  knew  by  ex- 
perience, after  I  had  ceased,  to  teach,  what  the 
character  of  the  examinations  would  be,  so  that  this 
part  of  my  experience  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
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an  outside  examiner  would  be.  On  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  variation  in  the  character  of 
the  examination  could  not  be  very  great  so  far  as 
modern,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  arts  are  concerned. 
In  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  devised  by  people  who  know  on  what 
general  lines  and  methods  the  teaching  has  been  con- 
ducted. They  should  be  devised  by  people  familiar 
with  the  teaching;  at  present  the  number  of  competent 
instructors  having  the  means  of  illustrating  these  sub- 
jects is  not  likely  to  be  numerous,  and  they  would  be 
probably  engaged  in  teaching.  For  the  present  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  examination  ought  probably 
to  be  hi  the  same  hands  as  the  teaching. 

19,044.  {Lord  Reay.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  thought  it  would  be  useful  for  the  students 
of  archaeology  to  have  some  knowledge  of  drawing  ? 
—  Certainly  it  would  be  useful,  I  do  not  say  it  would 
be  indispensable,  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing 
is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  whole  range  of  studies, 
modern  and  mediaeval,  as  well  as  renaissance.  To  be 
able  to  make  a  good  and  effective  sketch  of  the 


objects  examined,  is,  I  will  not  say  indispensable,  but 
a  useful  aid. 

19.045.  And  in  the  examinations,  would  you  test 
this  knowledge  ? — 1  think  it  might  be  held  to  moke 
an  unfair  difference  between  students  who  can  draw 
and  students  who  cannot,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  made  archaeology  and  arts  their  main  subject. 

19.046.  Would  you  require  it  in  that  case  ? — I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  there  that  one  might  fairly 
require  enough  knowledge  of  drawing  to  make  an 
effective  sketch. 

19.047.  For  the  examinations  you  would  require 
illustrations  of  objects  ? — Yes.  The  papers  would 
necessarily  have  to  include  reproductions  and  illustra- 
tions of  a  number  of  objects. 

19.048.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  r 
— No,  there  is  not.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
difficulty. 

19.049.  That  has  been  overcome  ? — Yes,  modern 
procjsseo  have  made  it  quite  practicable  to  supply 
illustrated  examination  papers.  They  cost  rather 
more  than  ordinary  papers,  but  it  is  practicable. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'c'ock. 


Forty-sixth  Day. 
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PRESENT : 

The  LORD  REAY,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B., 
LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  0.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.A. 
J.  Levbourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Sir  Raymond  West,  K.O.T.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  examined. 


19.050.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Bombay,  and,  I  believe,  you 
are  one  of  the  three  distinguished  men  who  hold  the 
honorary  degree  of  the  University  of  Bombay  ? — 
Those  facts  are  correctly  stated. 

19.051.  Perhaps  the  first  question  I  may  venture 
to  put  to  you  is,  what  is  your  general  idea  of  the 
function  which  a  University  ought  to  fulfil  ?• — Per- 
haps 1  should  deal  best  with  that  question  by  stating 
what  I,  in  concert  with  others,  have  endeavoured  to 
do,  and  partly  succeeded  in  doing,  in  regard  to  the 
University  that  has  been  under  our  charge  from  the 
moment  of  its  introduction  to  the  public.  I  believe  I 
was  an  examiner  for  the  University  of  Bombay  on 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  men  were  examined  for 
the  degree  of  that  University. 

19.052.  {Lord  Playfair.)  What  year  was  that  ? — 

1862.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  early  in 

1863,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Syndicate ;  I  was  about  seven  years  Vice-Chancellor, 
if  I  remember  rightly ;  so  that  my  connexion  with 
the  University  was  very  intimate.  1  was  also  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  took 
a  most  prominent  part  in  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity when  it  was  first  instituted.    At  that  time  he 


used  to  honour  me  by  consulting  me  a  good  deal  as  to 
how  matters  might  be  arranged,  and  with  regard  to 
how  things  would  work.  The  original  Act.  which 
constituted  the  Universities  in  India,  an  Act  passed  in 
1857,  evidently  was  inspired  rather  by  the  idea  that 
the  Universities  should  be  simply  examining  bodies, 
and  it  admitted  another  influence  which  all  the  Uni- 
versities have  more  or  less  tried  to  eject  from  their 
constitution.  The  Bombay  University  entirely  suc- 
ceeded in  ejecting  it.  The  Act  provided  that  the 
institutions  which  should  send  up  students  should  be 
declared  by  the  Government  as  qualified.  In  Bombay 
that  difficulty  was  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
University,  and  its  independence  in  that  respect  was 
secured  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
which  ^  was  necessary,  to  a  byelaw  by  which  the  re- 
cognition of  an  institution  as  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  students  and  prepare  them  for  examinations, 
was  made  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate ;  so  that 
from  an  early  period  no  institution  has  been  qualified 
to  send  up  students  for  examination  in  the  Bombay 
University,  except  such  institutions  as  have  been  re- 
cognised for  that  purpose  by  the  University  as  a  body. 
By  degrees  a  number  of  institutions  have  been  recog- 
nised, and  these  amount  now  to,  perhaps,  about  20 ; 
but  of  those,  perhaps,  only  three  or  four  are  recognised 
as  completely  equipped  and  qualified  to  instruct  for 
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K  C  I.E.  have  received  partial  recognition  entitling  them  to 
LL.D.,  '      send  up  students  to  this  or  that  stage  in  the  examina- 

F.R.G.S.      tions,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  them  all  to  improve 
— —         their  qualification,  and  to  obtain  recognition  for  the 

3  Jan.  1893.    higher  examinations.    In  several  instances  this  end 
has  been  partially  or  wholly  attained  by  the  institu- 
tions.   It  is  the  aim  they  all  have  in  view.    We  find 
in  the  University  of  Bombay  that  the  necessity  for 
this  recognition,  and  the  possibility  also  of  its  being 
withdrawn,  tend  very  strongly  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
rivalry  amongst  the  institutions,  and  to  make  each 
of  them  work  up  to  what  is  considered  a  definite  and 
sufficient  standard  of  education  within  the  Faculty  in 
which  it  is  recognised.  When  I  speak  of  the  Faculty  in 
which  it  is  recognised,  of  course,  that  implies  that  there 
are  other  Faculties  besides  Arts.    For  instance,  there 
is  not  a  Faculty  but  a  division  of  a  Faculty,  including 
Agriculture,  and  one  college  is  recognised  as  qualified 
to  give  a  course  in  Agriculture,  but  only  one.  Another 
one  is  recognised  as  qualified  to  give  the  course  in 
Engineering  for  which  there  is  a  distinct  Faculty,  to 
which  Agriculture,  which  I  mentioned  just  now,  is  sub- 
ordinate.   In  law  also  we  have  recognised  a  school  at 
Poona  for  the  first,  but  only  for  the  first  year's  course, 
considering  it  desirable  that  for  the  more  advanced 
course  the  much  better  instruction  to  be  obtained  in 
the  Government  Law  Schools  at  Bombay  should  be 
the  sine  qua  non  before  the  students  can  present 
themselves  for  the  examination  of  LL.B.    This  is 
the  line  on  which  we  have  gone  with  regard  to  insti- 
tutions, and  the  effect  has  been  that  while  we  started 
from  being  an  examining  body  we  have  by  this  power 
of  recognition  and  (he  power  also  of  withdrawing  the 
recognition  of  the  University  from  the  different  insti- 
tutions established  and  maintained  by  degrees  an 
efficient  superintendence  and  control  really  over  the 
whole  course  of  education  in  those  institutions  ;  and 
the  purposes  that  we  have  sought  to  gain  by  this 
indirect  control  in  the  case  of  the  professional  colleges 
giving  technical  instruction,  have  been  to  unite  with 
this  definite  and  technical  learning  a  sufficient  mastery 
where  it  was  required,  of  the  science  connected 
with  the  particular  profession  of  training  which  was 
being  undergone.    Iam  speaking  now  more  especially 
of  law,  engineering,  and  so  on.    We  have  endeavoured 
to  unite  with  the  technical  training  a  sufficient  inter- 
mixture of  the  science  underlying  these  professional 
attainments  to  enable  the  student,  after  having  at- 
tained his  minor  degree  of  licentiate  in  engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  or  Licentiate  in  Medicine,  to  go  on 
with  advantage  to  the  higher  degree,  which  involves 
a  thoroughly  scientific  acquaintance  wilh  his  subject. 
At  that  stage  the  different  subjects  of  study  become 
more  specialised,  and  the  student  who  had  taken  his 
degree,  say  in  Arts,  the  ordinary  B.A.  Degree,  with 
only  a  certain  number  of  optional  subjects  as  they  are 
called  amongst  which  to  choose,  when  he  goes  on  for 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  the  choice  of  about 
seven  different  subjects,  to  any  one  of  which  he  may 
apply  himself!,  and  of  which  when  he  goes  up  for  his 
M.A  Degree  he  is  expected  really  to  have  such  a 
knowledge  as  would  enable  him  if  necessary  to  be- 
come the  professor  of  it  for  junior  students.    He  is 
considered  then  to  be  really  a  doctor  or  master  of  his 
subject,  whether  it  be  English  history  and  literature, 
which  is  one  of  the  subjects,  or  classical  languages 
or  mathematics,  or  physical  science  or  natural  science. 
All  these  subjects  may  be  taken  up,  and  any  one  of 
them  is  the  basis  for  an  examination  for  the  degree 
of  M.A.     Similarly  in   medicine  the  student  who 
affer  taking  his  degree  of  licentiate  of  medicine  wishes 
to  become  a  doctor  of  medicine  is  submitted  to  a 
severe  test  in  the  science  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion as  well  as  in  the  practical  part  of  it. 

19,053.  Is  your  licentiate  a  bachelor? — He  is  not. 
The  licentiateship  of  medicine  is  not  yet  a  bachelor- 
ship. 

19,054:.  {Professor  Sidgivick.)  If  I  understand 
rightly  you  do  not  distinguish  the  Faculty  of  Science 
from  Arts.    The  degree  of  M.A.  includes  science  as 


well  as  Arts  ? — In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  we  have  now 
the  bachelor  of  arts  course,  and  the  bachelor  of 
science  course,  a  bifurcation  taking  place  after  the 
previous  examination.  The  course  has  recently  been 
extended  from  three  years  to  four  years,  and  after  the 
first  year's  course,  which  terminates  with  what  is 
called  the  previous  examination,  a  bifurcation  takes 
place,  and  those  students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  take  up  a  more  purely 
scientific  line  in  which  there  are  different  branches — 
Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Natural  Science  branches. 
They  go  on  in  those  and  take  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  In  the  bachelor  of  arts  course* 
mathematics  also  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  mathe- 
matics for  the  bachelor  of  science  course,  but  not 
quite,  and  there  are  courses  in  classics,  languages, 
history,  and  philosophy,  so  there  is  a  substantial  bi- 
furcation, although  there  are  certain  co  incidences 
between  the  courses  after  the  previous  examination. 

19,055.  You  have  no  degree  of  Master  of  Science  ? 
— At  present  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  has  not 
been  established,  but  there  is  a  science  examination, 
as  you  will  have  gathered  from  what  I  have  said,  for 
the  Master  of  Arts.    The  student  who  has  taken  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  can 
gon  on,  and  he  can  obtain  the  degree  of  M.A.  on 
passing  either  in   Mathematical  Science,  Physical 
Science,  or  the  organic  Sciences,  Physiology,  Zoology, 
Botany,  and  so  on.    I  was  going  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Licentiateship  of  Medicine  that  we  were 
confronted  in  Bombay  with  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  case  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  whose  prior 
education  had  been  somewhat  defective,  who  were  oc- 
cupied in  various  callings,  or  who  were  partly  occupied 
in  various  callings,  or  who  were  too  poor  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  long  course  of  purely  scientific  training 
before  they  were  put  in  a  position  to  earn  their  living, 
and  we  had  as  a  concession  to  that  class  of  men  to  allow 
them  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine  after  passing  only 
the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University.  En- 
deavours have  been  made  since  then  to  push  forward 
the  general  standing  of  learning  with  which  a  young 
man  commences  his  medical  course,  and  Ihe  profes- 
sors of  the  Government  Medical  College  in  Bombay 
have  several  times  remonstrated  against  the  regula- 
tions by  which  the  young  men  go  in  to  begin  a 
course  of  special  medical  instruction  without  their 
minds  being  formed,  and  without  their  being  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  proper  instruction  which  it  is 
the  object  of  that  institution  to  give  to  them.  The 
matter  has  been  very  much  debated ;  it  is  one  in 
which  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  personally,  and 
as  Vice-Chancellor  I  several  times  offered  to  bring  my 
whole  influence  to  bear,  and  to  speak  in  favour  of  a 
compromise  between  those  who  demanded  a  high  edu- 
cation, and  those  who  were  satisfied  with  a  low  standard 
on  this  basis  ;  that  we  should  for  some  years,  at  any 
rate,  be  content  with  the  first  examination  in  arts — 
that  is  the  first  examination  after  the  previous  exami 
nation — or  the  first  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  allow  students  thence  to  go  on  v/itli  the  medical 
course.    This  so  far  has  not  been  carried,  but  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  carried  soon.    The  only  reason  that 
some  minimum  of  general  education  higher  than  the 
matriculation  has  not  yet  been  carried  and  made  com- 
pulsory, in  the  University  of  Bombay,  is  this  :  that 
although  a  higher  standard  is  generally  recognised 
as  necessary  the  parties  are  not  yet  quite  agreed  as  to 
what  the  height  should  be,  one  party  contending  that 
it  ought  to  be  only  the  first  examination  in  arts,  and 
others  that  it  ought  at  least  to  be  the  second,  while 
there  are  a  certain  number  who  say  that  the  previous 
examination   is   quite   sufficient    in  the  matter  of 
general  information.    In  the  meantime  large  numbers 
of  young  men  are  going  through  the  medical  course. 
The  number  of  licentiates  in  medicine  who  are  turned 
out  every  year  is  considerable,  and  they  in  their  pro- 
fessional work  are  certainly  very  proficient,  but  one  can- 
not for  one  moment  compare  them  with  the  Bachelors  of 
Law  who  have  been  turned  out  for  many  years,  with- 
out seeing  how  very  much  the  profession  of  medicine 
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suffers  in  India  generally,  and  especially  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  in  comparison  with  the  profession  of 
law,  through  the  defective  preliminary  education  of 
its  members.  That  has  struck  all  of  us  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  Senate  where  debates  are  going  on 
at  times  ihe  way  in  which  men  who  have  graduated 
in  law  can  present  their  case,  as  compared  with  the 
way  in  which  a  case  is  presented  by  men  who  have 
taken  the  medical  degree  affords  almost  a  painful 
contrast. 

19.056.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  In  order  to  get  the  medical 
degree  must  you  have  passed  an  Arts  degree  ? — No. 
You  enter  on  your  study  for  the  licentiateship  of 
medicine  at  present  after  passing  only  the  matricula- 
tion examination  of  the  University,  and  all  subsequent 
examinations  students  are  admitted  to  without  having 
taken  any  further  instruction  in  arts. 

19.057.  Is  there  no  proper  medical  degree  ? — Only 
licentiateship  of  medicine  which  is  followed  by  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

19.058.  Then  in  order  to  be  a  doctor  must  you 
have  taken  the  Arts  degree  ? — Yes,  to  be  a  doctor, 
but  not  to  be  a  licentiate.  That  introduces  me  to  the 
subject  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws.  For  the  course  in 
law  the  student  must  be  first  a  graduate  in  arts.  He 
is  not  admitted  to  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of 
Law  until,  having  taken  his  degree  in  arts,  he  has 
passed  at  least  one  year  subsequent  to  that  in  specific 
legal  instruction,  but  ordinarily  he  will  have  had  to 
pass  two  years.  One  year  he  is  allowed  to  take 
before  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  if  he  can,  but 
practically  under  the  arrangements  recently  made  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  that.  He  will  have  to  take  his 
two  years'  course  in  specific  legal  instruction  after 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree.  As  an  alleviation,  how- 
ever, to  poor  men,  or  to  those  who  are  much  engaged, 
or  who  from  various  reasons  may  not  find  it  so  con- 
venient to  spend  so  lengthened  a  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  is  required  for  the  Arts  degree,  and  then  also 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  the  course  in  arts  is  in  pro- 
cess of  modification  so  as  to  embrace  as  one  of  its 
subjects  general  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law, 
especially  the  history  of  Roman  Law.  This  is  to  be 
one  of  the  subjects  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course  in 
future,  one  of  those  which  may  be  optionally  taken  up, 
and  the  student  who  passes  in  those  subjects  is 
excused  from  his  year's  study  in  the  same  subjects 
in  the  purely  law  course.  So  that  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  student  whose  attention  has  been  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law  and 
the  History  of  Constitutions  gets  the  benefit  of  all 
the  study  he  has  given  to  those  subjects  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  when  he  turns 
after  obtaining  his  bachelor's  degree  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Law  course,  and  he  is  then  put  through  a  course 
(which  naturally  in  a  country  where  different  systems 
of  law  prevail  is  sufficiently  severe),  of  the  Indian 
Codes,  the  English  Common  Law  to  a  certain  extent, 
Hindoo  Law,  and  Mohammedan  Law.  That  is  for 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  result  we  have 
found  has  been  to  make  our  Bachelors  of  Laws  a  most 
efficient  set  of  men.  However,  there  is  still  room  for 
considerable  improvement.  The  Law  School  itself  in 
Bombay  is  not  sufficiently  well  organised,  and  my 
efforts  to  place  it  on  a  better  footing  in  that  respect 
have  not  hitherto  brought  the  fruit  which  I  hoped  for. 
But  I  think  things  are  looking  promising  at  present 
inasmuch  as  the  institution  is  a  self-supporting  oue, 
and  it  only  needs  an  organisation  on  a  proper  footing, 
which  will  cost  the  Government  really  nothing.  When 
we  have  reached  that  point,  the  reform  becomes  more 
easy.  What  I  have  proposed  is  that  there  should  be 
a  definite  head  of  the  institution — a  whole  time  man — 
at  any  rate  for  the  first  three  years  of  office.  I  think 
he  ought  to  give  his  whole  time  for  three  years  in 
order  that  he  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  different  systems  that  have  to  be  taught,  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  also  the  character  of  the 
students  over  whom  he  has  to  preside.  After  three 
years  I  think  a  concession  might  well  be  made  to 
the  extent  of    taking    chamber   practice,  but  I  do 


not  think  the  head  of  the  Law  School  ought  to 
go  beyond  that,  otherwise  his  attention  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  best  men  will  be  certain  to 
be  so  drawn  off  from  the  Law  School  as  not  to  be 
able  to  properly  attend  to  it.  That  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  Law  School  which  we  are  approaching  in 
Bombay.  At  present  it  forms  what  one  may  consider 
a  branch  of  the  Elphinstone  College.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  there,  and  the  professors  are  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Bombay  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
Bar  in  Bombay.  We  have  had  men  as  professors  who 
have  gained  distinction  at  the  Bar;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Justice  Farran,and  Mr.  Justice  Green,  were  both 
Professors  in  the  Government  Law  School  in  their 
day,  and  Mr.  Jardine,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Bar  in  Bombay  now,  has  also  been 
a  professor  for  some  time.  Another  instance  is  the 
native  Judge,  Mr.  Telang,  who  was  Professor  for 
several  years  in  the  Government  Law  School,  and  who 
gave  up  his  professorship,  I  believe,  only  on  being  made 
a  judge,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  small  emoluments 
of  his  office  as  a  professor,  but  he  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  the  work,  and  a  great  interest  in  the  stu- 
dents. The  result  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
native  society  is  that  the  progress  of  legal  education 
has  been  satisfactory.  I  can  speak  from  experience, 
having  been  more,  than  I  I  years  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  in  Bombay,  i  have  also  heard  my  colleagues 
speak  upon  the  point,  and  I  can  say  that  in  the  long 
run  in  the  course  of  years  the  men  who  come  out 
from  the  University  with  the  LL.B.  degree  are  dis- 
tinctly a  better  type  of  men,  better  qualified  for  a 
high  class  of  work,  and  more  interested  in  keeping  up 
a  high  status  of  their  profession  than  the  other  classes 
who  merely  pass  what  is  called  the  High  Courts' 
Examination.  With  regard  to  that  I  may  say  that 
before  the  LL.B.  Examination  was  instituted  there 
was  an  examination  for  pleaderships,  as  they  were 
called,  and  that  was  governed  by  the  High  Court, 
which  appoints  the  examiners  every  year.  That  has 
has  never  been  given  up,  although  a  proposal  been 
made  several  times,  and  the  High  Court  still  ex- 
amines for  pleaderships  for  the  up  country  course,  and 
for  the  High  Court  course.  The  examination  for  the 
High  Court  is  extremely  severe — so  severe  that  out 
of  about  80  candidates  who  appear  every  year  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  five  or  six  pass  the  examination. 
But,  although  the  examination  itself  is  so  severe,  yet 
there  are  no  sufficient  educational  tests  prior  to  it.  The 
men  come  up  for  it,  and  if  they  have  a  wonderfully 
good  faculty  of  recollecting  codes  and  sections  they  can 
pass  that  examination  without  having  any  very  broad 
basis  of  education.  The  examination  is  in  English. 
That  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  test  no  doubt,  but 
beyond  that  there  is  no  test,  and  although  the  ex- 
amination itself,  as  a  law  examination,  is  more  severe 
than  the  University  law  examination,  we  have  found  ■ 
that  as  time  goes  on,  and  a  wider  philosophy  is  re- 
quired for  dealing  with  more  difficult  cases,  the  men 
who  have  taken  the  LL.B.  degree  (I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  pick  of  them  on  each  side),  are  a  better 
class  of  men  than  those  who  have  merely  passed  the 
High  Court  examination,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  High  Court  examination  as  an  ex- 
amination. Therefore,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  up  to  the  point  Ave  have  reached  in  the  Bom- 
bay University  with  our  endeavours  to  make  general 
education  and  philosophy  weld  itself  into  the  law 
course.  I  myself  have  derived  much  encouragement 
in  my  endeavours  to  push  on  the  educational  ground- 
work of  specific  studies  from  this  result  in  the  Law 
School.  Witli  regard  to  the  Engineering  School  we 
had  the  same  difficulties  to  begin  with  as  we  had  with 
regard  to  the  Medical  School.  There  was  a  need  for 
assistant  engineers  for  the  public  service,  and  there 
was  a  very  considerable  want,  as  the  tastes  and  needs 
of  native  society  were  rising  every  year,  for  en- 
gineers qualified  up  to  a  certain  point,  who, 
although  not  scientific  men,  looked  at  from  any  high 
point  of  view,  were  yet  thoroughly  masters  of  their 
profession  in  its  lower  grades,  and  able  to  answer  the 
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Sir  wants  of  native  society.  Therefore,  for  a  long  time, 
R.  West,  students  were  allowed  to  go  on  in  engineering 
^TL  '  after  starting  with  only  the  matriculation  examination 
j/r  Q  S       °^  *ne  University.    But  within  the  last  few  years  the 

  University  has  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  the  possi- 

13  Jan.  1893.  bility  of  raising  the  standard,  and  it  has  had  sufficient 
 sense  also  of  the  necessity,  to  advance  the  ele- 
mentary standards  of  engineers  to  the  first  examina- 
tion in  arts.  For  the  first  two  years  after  this  advance 
was  made  there  was,  as  one  might  expect,  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  students  presenting 
themselves  at  the  Engineering  College.  But  my 
impression  is  that  the  defect  has  been  completely 
covered  now,  and  that  as  students  found  that  there 
were  likely  to  be  more  openings  in  the  engineering 
profession  through  this  falling  off  of  students  the  next 
year  the  demand  created  a  supply,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  no  want  of  students  with  the  requisite 
preliminary  qualification,  and  although  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  to  speak  confidently  from  experience 
of  what  the  result  will  be,  the  head  of  the  Engineering 
College  at  Poona,  a  man  of  very  versatile  powers,  and 
of  very  remarkable  capacity,  Dr.  Theodore  Cook,  has 
assured  me  that  he  feels  quite  confident  that  the  cla.ss 
of  men  they  will  send  out  in  the  future  will  be  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  men  they  have  sent  out  in  the 
past.  With  regard  to  the  men  they  have  sent  out  in 
the  past  this  defect  in  general  education  has  made 
itself  manifest  in  one  respect  that  may  be  remarked 
upon.  They  have  to  go  out  in  the  public  service  and 
work  with  engineers  from  England,  especially  with 
Royal  Engineers  who  are  employed  extensively  on  the 
public  works  in  India,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they 
do  not  on  the  whole  get  on  well  together.  There  is  a 
want  of  power  of  assimilation  between  the  two  sets  of 
minds,  and  there  is  a  want  of  submission  to  discipline 
in  these  young  men  who  have  not  had  a  regulai 
education  before  they  began  as  engineering  students, 
which  has  sometimes  made  the  carrying  on  the  public 
works  more  or  less  difficult.  And  the  students  from 
Cooper's  Hill  who  have  gone  out  as  engineers  to 
Bombay  especially,  (I  believe  it  is  the  case  in  the 
other  Presidencies  also,  but  I  speak  from  experience 
as  to  Bombay,)  are  infinitely  preferred  by  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  different  districts  of  Bombay  to 
those  who  under  the  previous  course  have  been  sent 
forth  from  the  University  of  Bombay.  We  believe 
that  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  defects  in  general 
education,  and,  of  course,  a  certain  want  of  refinement 
and  capacity  to  enter  into  educated  thought  which  it 
implies  on  the  part  of  engineering  students  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  have  prepared  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  examination.  Now,  we  think  there  is  a 
promise  of  a  much  better  state  of  things  in  that  respect, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  suggestions  will  cease  (and  it  has  even 
goneas  far  as  proposals),  that  the  assistant  engineer- 
ships  which  are  annually  given  by  Government  to 
the  students  of  the  Engineering  College  who  succeed 
in  taking  a  class  in  their  final  examination  should 
be  withdrawn  on  account  of  their  practically  not 
turning  out  useful  public  servants.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  that  complaint  will  not  be  made  in  future, 
an4  that  we  shall  by  degrees  work  up  our  engineering 
students  and  graduates  to  the  same  point  in  their 
profession  and  society  which  our  British  trained 
engineers  have  already  attained.  Somewhat  the  same 
remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  medical  students 
who  also  obtain  Government  positions,  but  who  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  general  education,  and  the 
refinement  that  a  good  education  implies,  fall  some- 
what short  of  the  position  we  should  like  them  to 
have  in  relation  to  the  European  doctors  of  medicine 
who  go  out  after  the  examination  here,  and  their 
course  at  Netley.  The  latter  are  very  highly  qualified 
men.  As  I  said  the  present  position  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  Medical  Schools  is  that  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  contentious 
Faculty  of  the  whole  University  cannot  agree  as  to  what 
the  precise  point  of  indispensable  preliminary  education 
is.    When  they  are  once  agreed  upon  that  I  have  no 


doubt  that  the  Senate  as  a  body  will  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
ccept  any  recommendation  which  comes  up  endorsed  by 
the  Faculty,  and  that  within  the  next  few  years  that 
great  step  will  have  been  made,  and  we  shall  have  our 
medical  degrees  put  on  a  proper  footing.  When  that 
is  done  I  think  our  Bombay  University  will  be 
as  efficient  for  its  purposes  as  it  is  possible 
it  should  be  in  the  existing  social  conditions. 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  getting  off-hand  a  good 
teacher  to  supply  the  place  of  one  who  happens  to  be 
struck  down  with  fever  or  cholera,  or  who  is  ordered 
home.  The  supply  of  qualified  men  in  India  is  not 
what  it  is  in  England,  and  occasionally,  both  in  the 
Government  Colleges  and  elsewhere,  men  have  to  be 
put  in  as  professors  who  would  not  be  chosen  if  there 
were  a  much  larger  field  to  select  from.  That  is  an 
inevitable  difficulty  until  education  is  more  widely 
spread  amongst  the  native  community,  and  education 
of  a  high  class.  Again,  in  examining  the  difficulty  is 
experienced  of  getting  men  who  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  possible  objection  on  the  ground  of  partiality 
towards  their  own  pupils,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
.shall  be  thoroughly  qualified  as  examiners.  In  a 
country  like  India,  and  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
we  have  found  that  if  you  go  outside  the  line  of  the 
professors  you  cannot  practically  get  men  who  are  fit 
to  examine  in  the  higher  Subjects.  Very  often,  when 
we  had  philosophy  taught  in  the  Elphinstone  College 
by  a  distinguished  man  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  head 
of  that  college,  and  in  Poona,  by  Mr.  Selby,  both  of  them 
men  of  real  distinction  in  their  departments,  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  a  Board  of  Moderators  who  should  be 
fit  to  say  whether  the  examinations  conducted  by|gentle- 
men  of  these  remarkably  high  attainments  were  good 
examinations  or  not.  In  appointing  a  fit  examiner  you 
exhausted  your  stock,  and  you  had  nobody  to  be 
examiners  of  the  examiners.  That  difficulty  is  felt 
still.  It  certainly  diminishes  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
is  a  difficulty,  and  will  be  a  difficulty  for  a  good  while. 
One  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  as  your  European 
scholars  pass  through  their  course  of  public  service, 
or  their  service  in  the  Scotch  College,  the  Free 
Church  General  Assemblies  Institution  in  Bombay, 
which  is  highly  successful,  or  even  through  the  Jesuits' 
College,  by  degrees  the  climate  wears  them  out  and 
they  have  to  go  away ;  and  in  the  maturity  of  their  in- 
tellect and  experience,  they  are  no  longer  available  for 
University  purposes.  The  University  has  done  what 
it  can  to  unite  in  its  Examining  Boards  men  who  have 
been  teaching  with  men  who  have  not  been  teaching 
recently ;  and  another  principle  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon,  as  far  as  possible,  has  been  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  standard  by  always  having 
on  each  Examining  Board  some  one  who  examined 
the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that  if  possible, 
so  as  to  preserve,  as  far  as  we  can,  a  regular  and  uni- 
form standard  of  requirement  and  of  teaching.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  avoid  complaints  on  that  ground,  and 
one  must  admit  that  occasionally  there  is  some  reason  for 
those  complaiuts  ;  but,  L  suppose,  this  is  an  evil  incident 
to  every  human  institution.  However,  these  are  the 
difficulties  that  the  University  has  had  to  contend 
against  in  that  particular  field,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has  endeavoured  to  meet  them.  As  education 
spreads  it  may  be  possible  to  do  more,  but  in  order  to 
carry  out  that  system  thoroughly  the  University  still 
needs  something  more,  that  is,  it  needs  a  means  of 
encouraging  men  after  they  have  taken  their  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  even  after  they  have  taken  their  Doctor's 
degree,  or  their  Master's  degree,  to  go  on,  having  a 
special  love  for  their  subject,  or  special  aptitude  for 
it,  and  carry  on  thoroughly  scientific  investigation 
into  original  fields  of  research.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject  were  Sanscrit  or  Arabic,  there  is  an  tin 
limited  field  for  study  and  for  original  work  after 
a  man  has  taken  his  degree;  and  it  is  the  men 
who  would  go  on  in  this  way  and  make  themselves 
not  only  proficient  for  a  degree,  but  far  superior 
to  the  examination  which  anyone  would  think  of 
imposing  upon  them  for  a  degree,  who  would  form  the 
best  body  of  examiners  for  us  in  the  University.  The 
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Government  contributes  so  little  to  the  University 
that  its  funds  have  always  been  short,  and,  except  by 
private  endowment,  it  can  hardly  hope  to  carry  out 
that  end.  It  is  an  object  which  I  myself  have  always 
had  distinctly  in  view,  and,  when  native  gentlemen 
have  been  speaking  about  the  University  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  do  something  for  it,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  turn  their  attention  that  way,  but  it 
requires  a  very  considerable  sum  to  endow  a  Chair  or 
Studentship  such  as  would  satisfy  a  man  who  has 
already  taken  his  degree,  and  who  est  hypothesi  must 
be  a  man  of  distinction.  So  I  cannot  say  that  any- 
thing at  all  adequate  to  the  need  has  been  done.  One 
or  two  lectureships  have  been  established;  there  is 
the  Wilson  lectureship  in  the  Bombay  University, 
and  in  a  draft  Act  which  I  drew  some  years  ago,  foi 
amending  the  constitution  of  the  University,  I  en- 
deavoured to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  Univer- 
sity teaching  in  this  way,  by  grafting  upon  it  a  system 
of  what  they  call  in  Germany  Docenten,  who  are 
licensed  by  the  University,  and  who  would  be  gener- 
ally graduates  of  the  University  itself,  who,  desiring  to 
make  scholarship  their  course  in  life,  or  for  some  years, 
would  yet  require  a  subsistence,  and  who  might  get  it  if 
the  University  licensed  them  to  become  professors  or 
quasi  professors,  and  to  take  fees  from  students,  and 
then  accepted  their  teaching  as  University  teaching  foi 
degrees.  This  I  endeavoured  to  provide  for  in  a 
draft,  but  this  idea  met  with  opposition,  when  it  came 
to  be  discussed,  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  institu- 
tions in  Bombay,  who  did  not  want  to  have  what 
one  might  call  their  monopoly  of  instruction  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  idea  of  mine  was  not  accepted. 
It  was  struck  out  of  the  draft  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  was  appointed  to  sit  upon  it.  Still  it  is 
a  point  which  may  possibly  be  revived,  and  I  think 
if  it  were  revived  and  accepted  it  would  do  something 
towards  by  degrees  establishing  a  body  of  men  who 
would  be  qualified  to  be  examiners,  and  who  not  taking 
their  own  students  of  course  generally  in  examinations, 
or  at  any  rate  not  taking  them  by  themselves  to  ex- 
amine would  yet  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  sit  along 
with  other  men  on  examining  boards.  So  far  as 
my  experience  of  examining  boards  goes  (I  have  been 
an  examiner  myself  on  many  occasions),  I  think  it  is 
a  distinctly  desirable  thing  that  men  who  have  been 
teaching  the  course  should  also  examine  in  the  course. 
They  know  better  what  the  real  ins  and  outs  of  the 
matter  are,  where  the  real  difficulties  are,  what  a 
student  ought  to  have  had  his  attention  specially 
directed  to,  and  what  he  will  have  gained  most  by 
directing  his  attention  to  in  the  course  which  he  has 
gone  thr  ough,  and  in  which  he  now  presents  himself 
for  examination.  With  my  general  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  on  which  1  was  called  to  examine,  not  being 
a  professor,  not  having  taught,  I  must  say  that  on 
every  occasion  on  which  I  was  joined  with  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  subject  to  examine  I  found  that  his  specific 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  one  which  had  been 
taught  and  worked  through  was  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  me  as  an  examiner ;  and  I  have  heard  others 
occupying  a  similar  position  to  my  own  make  the 
same  remark.  Also  the  students  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  an  examining  board  as  being  less  eccentric, 
less  likely  to  diverge  off  into  side  lines,  if  a  pro- 
fessor is  one  of  the  board.  Besides  this  reason  there 
are  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  a  professor 
examiner  is  fresh  in  his  subject,  whereas  a  man  \vh-* 
is  called  from  the  outside  may  not  be  fresh  in  it,  and 
he  may  bring  up  in  his  examination  the  rusty  lore 
of  ten  years  ago  instead  of  new  views.  On  the  whole 
I  think  it  is  if  not  indispensable,  always  desirable  to 
have  the  professorial  element  represented  on  the  ex- 
amining board.  Therefore  we  do  not  lose  much  in 
Bombay  by  the  paucity  of  men  qualified  to  be  exa- 
miners. Yet  something  we  do  lose,  and  I  think  wealthy 
native  gentlemen  interested  in  the  University  should 
become  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  founding 
University  Chairs,  or  otherwise,  perhaps,  giving  en- 
dowments even  to  some  of  the  colleges,  which  Avould 
enable  the  students  who  have  a  taste  for  learning  to 


go  on  as  learned  men  without  forfeiting  their  means  of  Sir 
subsistence,  and  so  by  degrees  furnishing  us  with      R-  West, 
what  the*  have  in  the  old  Universities  in  England,  a      K.C.I E., 
body  of  men  from  whom  you  can  pick  examiners  who  FUGS 

are  trained,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  fresh  in         '__  ' 

their  subject,  and  en  rapport  to  be  successful  in  the    13  Jan.  1893. 

work  of  examinations.    Those  are  the  general  points  ■  

with  regard  to  the  University  of  Bombay  which  I 
thought  might  be  interesting  to  the  Commission,  but 
of  course  there  are  numberless  other  points  on  which 
something  might  be  said,  and  if  questions  are  put  to 
me  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  them. 

19.059.  (Lord  Reay.)  Perhaps  you  would  mention 
to  the  Commission  how  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion is  organised,  and  what  value  you  attach  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination  ?  —  The  Matriculation 
Examination  in  Bombay  as  to  its  matter  involves 
first  the  school  course  up  to  the  seventh  standard  as  it 
is  called.  That  necessitates,  perhaps,  my  explaining 
what  is  the  school  course  in  India  generally,  and  in 
Bombay  particular.  The  public  education  of  Bombay 
is  roughly  speaking  primary  and  secondary,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  schools  which  have  primary  and 
secondary  classes.  The  primary  course  runs  up  to 
the  fourth  standard ;  the  secondary  course  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh,  and  the  introduction  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University.  The 
first  four  standards  may  be  considered  vernacular 
standards,  although  in  a  school  where  instruction  in 
the  higher  standards  is  given  in  English,  and  where 
the  instruction  in  ordinary  subjects  is  carried  on  in 
English  some  English  is  taught  in  the  lower  stages 
as  a  subject  of  instruction,  while  in  the  higher  stages 
the  instruction  goes  on  in  English.  Then  when  a 
certain  proficiency  is  attained,  and  the  seventh 
standard  is  passed  a  student  may  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  head  master  saying  that  he  considers  he  is 
qualified  to  stand  for  the  matriculation.  Without 
that  qualification  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination.  But  a  difficulty  has  been  found 
in  this ;  there  are  a  certain  number  who  have  been 
brought  up  at  home  or  who  have  been  to  private 
schools.  If  a  student  does  not  get  on  well  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools  or  one  of  the  schools  receiv- 
ing help  from  Government,  and,  therefore,  organised 
on  the  Government  plan,  he  leaves  school,  goes  to  a 
private  tutor  for  a  few  months,  and  gets  from  him  on 
easy  terms  a  certificate  that  he  is  fit  to  present  him- 
self for  the  matriculation.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  very  large  number  of  unfortunate  boys  are  sent  up 
for  the  Matriculation  Examination,  making  iheir 
fathers  still  more  unfortunate  by  paying  fees,  and  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  one  of  the  centres  of  examina- 
tion, for  nothing. 

19.060.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  you  take  the  certificates 
of  these  unrecognised  teachers  ? — That,  again,  is  a 
difficulty  in  which  the  University  has  had  to  contend 
against  pernicious  influences.  The  subject  has  come 
up  again  and  again.  The  answer  given  to  those  who 
would  exact  a  school  certificate  is  that  you  must  not 
give  the  Govenment  a  monoply  of  instruction  by 
putting  this  certificate  in  the  way  of  students  who 
wish  to  come  up  for  matriculation.  That  objection 
has  prevailed  so  far,  but  endeavours  are  being  made 
now  to  secure  that  at  any  rate  no  boy  who  has  been 
to  one  of  the  public  schools  (and  they  are  the  great 
majority)  shall  be  admuted  on  the  certificate  of  a 
private  tutor  without  some  good  reason  being  as- 
signed for  his  being  accepted,  a  reason  satisfactory  to 
the  Syndicate  of  the  University,  or  prima  facie  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  to  whom  it  is  sent.  We 
have  not  got  beyond  that  point  at  present.  I  think 
no  doubt  my  own  suggestion  on  that  subject  will 
eventually  be  adopted,  that  is  that  the  examinations 
which  take  place  at  the  Secondary  school,  of  which 
there  is  at  least  one  in  every  district  (a  district  being 
the  size  of  about  two  counties  in  England)  shall  be 
open  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  students  coming 
from  private  tuition ;  and  a  student  who  passes  an 
examination  there,  his  character  being  good,  shall 
receive  what  we  may  call  a  leaving  certificate  or 
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Sir  Qualifying  certificate  from  the  head  master  and  the 

11.  West.  examiner  united  with  him.  Then  one  would  have  a 
^XX)  sufficient  voucher  for  the  qualification  of  the  boy  to 
FB  G  S  stand  for  the  Matriculation  Examination.  I  believe 
'  things  will  come  to  that  by-and-by,  but  the  objection 
13  Jan.  ,1893.  has  been  taken  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  ex- 
— -  pedient  to  drive  all  education  into  the  Government 
schools,  but  to  leave  a  free  hand  to  outsiders  to 
qualify  students  if  they  like.  The  unfortunate  result 
has  been  that  hundreds  of  boys  every  year  are  sent 
up,  of  whom  perhaps  1  in  20  passes  the  matriculation. 
They  come  with  certificates  from  the  private  tutors  with 
the  vague  idea  that  they  can  pass  this  matriculation. 
Of  the  others  about  one  in  three  passes,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  small  proportion,  but  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  tolerably  rigorous  standard,  otherwise  we  should 
have  the  University  brought  down  to  a  low  level  indeed. 
The  matriculation  embraces  an  examination  in  the 
boy's  vernacular,  or  whatever  vernacular  he  says  he 
prefers  to  be  examined  in,  and  of  course  he  has 
become  sufficiently  qualified  for  that,  as  a  rule,  by  his 
daily  practice  coupled  with  his  course  in  the  first  four 
standards  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  it 
requires  no  great  effort  of  mind  for  him  to  pass  in  his 
vernacular.  Secondly,  he  has  to  pass  in  English,  and 
that,  especially  to  boys  from  the  remote  districts,  is 
a  matter  of  difficulty.  It  requires  a  considerable 
exertion  of  mind  for  a  lad  of  16,  17,  or  18  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  so  difficult  a  language  as  English. 
However,  the  knowledge  of  English  is  spreading  very 
widely.  The  pure  pronunciation  of  it  is  not  spreading 
quite  so  rapidly  as  the  knowledge,  and  the  schools 
which  have  been  under  the  control  of  native  masters 
for  a  long  time  have  greatly  lost  the  purity  of  pro- 
nunciation. One  consequence  of  that  is  there  is  a 
difficulty  amongst  the  students  when  they  are  going 
in  subsequently  for  the  college  course  in  what  is  called 
audition,  in  understanding  off-hand  what  lecturers 
say  to  them,  and  that  difficulty  is  in  some  cases  not 
got  over  for  a  whole  year  of  University  study.  But 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  working  purposes, 
apart  from  this  audition,  is  very  fairly  acquired,  and 
it  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  passing  the  matriculation. 
Then  there  is  added  to  that  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  natural  science,  geography,  and  history.  On  this 
basis  a  young  man  is  allowed  to  commence  his  Uni- 
versity studies.  He  is  admitted  as  a  matriculated 
student,  and  with  the  exception  that  I  have  mentioned 
it  is  found  that  the  Matriculation  Examinations  answer 
the  purposes  pretty  well.  The  number  which  present 
themselves  is  very  large. 

19,061.  {Professor  Sidcjwick.)  You  have  not 
mentioned  mathematics,  I  think  ? — I  ou<rht  to  have 
mentioned  that  subject.  Elementary  mathematics 
comes  in.  I  think  the  limit  is  up  to  simple  equations 
in  Algebra  and  either  two  or  three  books  in  Euclid. 
It  is  specified  in  the  Bombay  University  Calendar. 
It  is  elementary.  Of  course  proficiency  in  arithmetic 
is  required  and  tested.  The  stumbling  block  to  most 
of  the  students  is  English,  because  if  they  cannot 
obtain  a  fair  number  of  marks  in  English  they  are 
not  admitted  to  the  other  examination  ;  it  is  thought 
to  be  of  no  use,  because  if  they  were  admitted  and 
passed  the  other  examination,  and  do  not  know 
English,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  in  the 
instruction  which  in  the  colleges  affiliated  to  the 
University  is  necessarily  conveyed  in  English,  Any- 
thing else  wouid  be  impossible,  even  if  one  had  no 
prejudice  in  favour  of  English,  because  if  you  lecture  in 
Marathi  you  are  unintelligible  to  the  Guzerathi,  and  if 
you  lecture  in  Canarese  you  are  unintelligible  to  the 
Sindhi.  All  those  languages  are  spoken  by  students  in 
the  Bombay  colleges,  and  the  only  central  lingua  franca 
which  meets  the  case  of  all  the  students  is  English. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  to  meet  the  wants  of  all,  the 
language  must  be  English.  Upwards  of  3,000  every 
year  present  themselves  for  matriculation,  of  whom 
one  in  five  or  six  passes.  But  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  students  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  avoid  also  the  enormous  crowding 
there  used  to  be  in  Bombay,  examiners  are  sent  to 


certain  local  centres,  Poona,  Ahmenabad,  and  Ka- 
rachi, who  hold  the  examinations  on  almost  the  same 
methods,  preserving  the  same  answers  at  all  tlie 
centres.  Finally,  those  who  pass  have  their  names 
published  in  a  list,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  and 
take  up  their  further  study  in  whichever  college  is  con- 
venient for  them.    That  is  our  matriculation  system. 

19.062.  {Lord  Reay.)  In  your  Bill  I  believe  you 
introduced  a  clause  entering  the  University  that  stu- 
dents who  had  shown  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge 
might  skip  the  first  year  and  go  on  to  the  second  year, 
which  would  have  induced  the  High  Schools  to 
undertake  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity ? — I  did  not  put  a  clause  in  my  Bill  to  that 
effect,  but  I  believe  I  originated  the  discussions  which 
have  led  to  the  extension  of  the  University  course 
from  three  years  to  four.  My  idea,  or  my  wish  was 
that  in  extending  the  course  from  three  years  to  four, 
which  for  ordinary  students  prepared  in  the  way 
they  came  up  from  the  High  Schools  was  necessary, 
an  allowance  should  be  made  for  those  who  could  pass 
in  the  subjects  of  the  first  year, — that  for  them 
three  years  would  suffice.  The  practical  result  would 
be  that  the  first  year's  course  of  the  University  out 
of  the  four  might  be  taken  at  the  high  school.  I 
thought  that  by  this  we  should  supply  a  very  strong 
stimulus  to  the  high  schools  to  improve  their  course 
of  teaching,  because,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  among  a 
poor  people  such  as  the  Hindoos  are,  and  especially 
the  learned  Hindoos,  those  who  take  most  interest  in 
education,  the  students  would  flock  to  schools  in  which 
they  hoped  to  attain  a  certain  proficiency  to  escape 
going  to  a  college  and  paying  fees  for  the  year.  This 
part  of  my  plan,  for  some  reason  which  I  am  not  able  to 
explain  definitely  at  present,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
University,  and  in  the  rules  which  are  now  in  force  for 
extending  the  course  to  four  years,  that  particular  quali- 
fication of  those  rules  which  I  consider  to  be  very  es- 
sential, has  not  so  far  been  adopted.  Why  it  was  not 
adopted  as  the  debates  have  been  rather  recent,  and  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Government  immersed  in  business 
of  various  kinds,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  my  ides,  was, 
(and  I  know  that  a  number  of  men  to  whom  I  spoke 
had  the  same  idea,)  that  in  extending  the  University 
course  from  three  years  to  four,  which  was  indispensable 
in  order  to  have  the  subjects  properly  mastered,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  of  one  year  for  those  who 
in  the  high  school  were  able  to  pass  in  the  subjects 
of  that  first  year's  course;  I  believe  too  that  that  will  be 
grafted  on  to  the  improved  course  of  the  University, 
and  if  it  is  it  will  serve  as  a  most  valuable  stimulus  to 
the  high  schools,  because  those  schools  which  have 
pass-men  in  the  first  year's  course  will  get  a  valuable 
accession  to  their  numbers,  which  will  be  lost  to  those 
who  do  not  do  it. 

19.063.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  objects  of  your 
Bill  was  to  strengthen  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity over  the  colleges  ? — Yes.  I  have  stated  to  the 
Commission  already  how  out  of  what  was  contem- 
plated to  be  an  examining  body  the  University  by 
having  the  power  of  recognising  institutions  and 
withdrawing  its  recognition  has  been  able  to  impose 
terms  of  this  kind.  They  have  been  able  to  say, 
"  Your  course  of  instruction  must  be  so-and-so  to  con- 
"  form  to  our  examination  standard,  and  before  we 
"  recognise  you  we  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  an 
"  efficient  staff,  and  that  you  have  the  prospect  of  per- 
"  manence,  and  of  keeping  up  that  staff  permanently." 
Also  by  its  power  of  withdrawing  recognition  the 
University  can  in  case  the  college  falls  off  throw  it 
out  of  the  University,  and  practically  enforce  the 
removal  of  the  students  to  another  better  conducted 
institution.  The  rules  with  regard  to  these  subjects 
are  embraced  among  the  bye-laws  of  the  University, 
and  they  are  contained  in  the  Calendar.  I  still  felt 
that  more  was  required  to  bind  the  colleges  and  the 
University  together,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  especi- 
ally those  who  were  professors  and  principals  of  the 
colleges  themselves,  I  made  it  a  part  of  the  draft 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Sydicate  of  the  University 
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that  there  should  be  a  clause  tending  to  weld  the 
system  more  completely  together.  I  proposed  to  do 
it  in  this  way ;  that  the  University  should  have  the 
right  of  insisting  on  certain  attainments  or  certain 
certificates  in  the  case  of  the  professors  in  the  affiliated 
institutions;  so  that  its  superintendence  might  take  a 
definite  form.  At  present  it  is  indefinite.  I  may  tell 
the  Commission  that  at  present  if  the  Syndicate  of  the 
University  (the  work  of  the  University  is  really  in 
the  hands  of  the  Syndicate),  finds  that  a  particular 
college  has  been  appointing  professors  who  are 
notoriously  inefficient,  and  keeping  them  there,  not- 
withstanding complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  it 
may  give  a  quiet  hint  to  the  principal  of  that  college, 
"  Unless  you  amend  your  ways,  unless  you  take  Mr. 
"  So-and-So  away,  or  put  someone  in  beside  him  who 
"  really  can  teach,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  before  the 
"  Senate  and  ask  it  to  withdraw  its  recognition  of  you 
"  as  qualified  to  teach  up  to  the  standard."  The 
mere  suggestion  would  be  quite  effectual.  I  propose 
to  define  that  a  little  more  so  that  the  University 
should  have  the  right  to  insist  directly  on  the 
appointment  of  competent  professors  in  the  affili- 
ated colleges.  But  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
abuse  of  that  power,  I  proposed  also  to  secure 
that  affiliated  institutions  should  have  a  representa- 
tion of  two  or  three  members  on  the  Syndicate 
every  year,  which  representation  should  go  the 
round  of  the  different  affiliated  institutions  teaching 
up  to  a  full  standard  so  that  there  would  be  an 
effective  superintendence,  not  only  over  the  general 
course  of  study,  but  over  the  efficiency  of  the  professors 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  it  by  certificates  and 
diplomas ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  a 
safeguard  against  any  abuse  of  the  authority  by  having 
the  colleges  represented  in  turn  on  the  Syndicate,  the 
practical  managing  body  of  the  University.  There 
would  thus  be  a  safeguard  against  mutual  jealousy  and 
mutual  rivalry  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  by 
their  representatives  coming  in  turn  on  the  Syndicate. 
Then,  if  any  evil  turn  was  done  by  institution  A.  to 
institution  B.  through  its  representatives  on  the 
Syndicate  this  year,  B's.  turn  would  come  next  year, 
and  it  would  be  able  to  give  tit  for  tat.  We  thought 
that  in  effect  the  working  of  it  would  be  that  we  should 
get  the  fresh  ideas  and  the  fresh  points  of  view 
arising  from  institutions  somewhat  differently  con- 
stituted biought  successively  to  bear  on  the  general 
mind  of  the  Syndicate,  and  we  should  establish  a 
general  tone  and  standard  of  feeling  there  as  to  what 
the  professors  in  the  different  institutions  ought  to  be 
so  as  to  insure  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency  on 
their  part  without  at  any  time  allowing  any  bullying 
or  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  Syndicate,  or  any 
interference  in  the  work  of  the  institutions.  This 
part  was  not  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Syndicate. 
The  members  of  the  Syndicate,  being  men  who  were 
themselves  very  much  interested  in  education  and 
working  gratuitously,  have  a  certain  amount  ot 
sensitiveness  of  feeling,  and  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
men  being  put  on  the  Syndicate  by  right ;  they  wanted 
it  all  to  be  matter  of  election  by  the  Faculties  as  it  is 
at  present,  which  they  felt  sure  would  secure  their 
own  places  on  the  Syndicate,  and  they  very  properly 
from  their  own  point  of  view  thought  that  the  interests 
of  the  University  would  be  best,  secured  by  their  own 
election  and  re-election  from  year  to  year  by  the 
different  Faculties.  They  said  what  was  true  enough  : 
"  If  the  Faculties  liked  to  have  the  representatives  of 
"  the  different  institutions  they  can  elect  them.  If 
"  the  Faculties  do  not  want  them  why  should  they  be 
I"  here  "  ? — That  was  a  sufficiently  compact  and  reason- 
able answer.  It  involved  not  so  good  a  system  in 
my  opinion  as  what  I  proposed,  but  I  could  not  say  it 
was  unreasonable,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Syndicate  I  abandoned  that  part 
of  my  scheme  and  struck  it  out. 

19,064.  (Mr.Anstie.)  Who  are  the  Syndicate? — 
The  Syndicate  now  are  a  body  of  men  who  are  elected, 
three   by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,    one    specially  for 
science,  and  two  each  by  the  other  Faculties,  and  who 
o  73200. 


form  the  managing  body,  for  practical  purposes,  of  ^  \fre  t 
the  University.    There  is  an  annual  election.  K  CI  E 

19.065.  (Lord  Beay.)  What  is  the  number  of  its       LL.D., " 
members  are  there  ? — I  think  the  Syndicate  are  11  in  F.R.G.S. 
number,  including  the  Vice  Chancellor.   

19.066.  {Lord  PI  ay  fair)  How  are  the  Faculties    13  Ja»-  1893- 
constituted  ? — The  Faculties  are  constituted  by  elec- 
tion out  of  the  body  of  fellows.    The  fellows  at  pre- 
sent are  named  by  the  Government  in  Council,  but 

this  very  year  in  Bombay,  and  last  year  in  Calcutta, 
a  method  has  been  adopted  of  introducing  the  elective 
element  in  this  way  ;  that  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity propose  to  the  Government  certain  names  out 
of  which  they  engage,  unless  there  is  some  very 
palpable  objection,  to  make  their  election  of  the  new 
fellows  who  are  appointed  for  the  year,  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Government  reserving  to  itself  a  free  hand 
as  to  the  other  nominations. 

19.067.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  How  many  nominations  are 
reserved  to  the  Government  ? — There  is  no  definite 
number  of  fellows  to  be  appointed  every  year,  and  no 
definite  number  of  fellows  on  the  Senate  at  present. 
One  of  the  proposals  in  my  draft  was  that  the  Senate 
should  be  a  limited  body  ;  that  only  vacancies  should 
be  filled  up  every  year  ;  and  that  those  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  election  to  the  extent  of  a  majority, 
the  remainder  being  named  by  Government.  The 
elected  number  would  be  selected  from  the  graduates 
of  the  University  itself.  The  nominated  members, 
that  is  those  nominated  by  Government,  would  be 
selected  from  those  who,  not  being  members  of  the 
University,  yet  were  men  of  some  intellectual  distinc- 
tion. That  was  the  scheme  that  I  had  drawn  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  Senate  in  future ;  but,  as  I  said,  that 
is  at  present  only  in  embryo  ;  it  has  not  been  carried 
out. 

19.068.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  If  all  the  col- 
leges were  represented  on  the  Syndicate  it  would 
make  a  very  large  body,  would  it  not?  — I  proposed 
only  to  have  two  or  three  in  each  year.  It  would 
never  do  to  have  them  all  represented  ;  that  would 
make  a  body  too  large  for  a  working  committee.  I 
proposed  that  they  should  be  elected  in  rotation  year 
by  year,  so  that  we  should  always  have  two  or  three 
on  the  Syndicate. 

19.069.  {Lord.  Beay.)    You  distinctly  prefer  the 
system  of  the  Bombay  University,  which  only  examines 
students  who  have  been  at  recognised  institutions,  to 
the  system  that  is  followed  at  Madras,  where  any  one 
can  appear  for  examination  ? — From  our  experience 
in  Bombay,  and  especially  having  to  deal  with  native 
boys  who  come  very  unformed  to  their  course  of  in- 
struction, we  consider  that  residence  in  a  college,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  men  who  are  there,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance — of  far  more  importance  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  at  any  rate,  in 
forming  their  character,  than  any  mere  passing  of 
examinations.    We  find  that  the  students  and  the 
professors  blend  together  A  ery  well,  and  the  students 
being,  as  Hindoos  are,  of  a  docile  turn  of  mind,  do 
take  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  stamp  of  the 
men  under  whom  they  are  placed.    They  come,  of 
course,  at  an  age  when  a  plastic  influence  can  be 
exercised  over  them,  far  more  than  it  could  be  exer- 
cised over  them  when  they  have  taken  up  their  posi- 
tions in  life,  and  it  is  this  plastic  influence  which  we 
consider  (and  experience  seems  to  justify  it)  working 
on  them  from  day  to  day,  and  exerting  its  power  on 
their  whole  course  of  thought,  stamps  what  kind  of 
men  they  will  be  in  their  future  lives.    We  have  had 
every  reason  to  consider  that  college  education  as 
distinct  from  mere  study,  apart  from  college  in- 
fluences, has  been  a  distinct  success  with  us  so  far  as 
we  can  judge.    I  am  speaking  now  from  the  evidence 
of  men  outside  our  Presidency,  as  well  as  those  with- 
in it.    I   may    mention  particularly    one  instance. 
Sir  Richard  Mead  said  that  Bombay  men  who  had 
come  under  him  as  public  servants  were  distinctly 
superior  men  to  any  other  class  of  men  in  India. 
Therefore,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  our 
college  system  has  been  a  success. 
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Si,.  19,070.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Does  Calcutta  follow  your 

R.  West,  method  ? — Calcutta  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  the  two. 
K.C.I. E.,  Jt  does  require,  in  a  general  way,  residence,  but  it  is 
J'io't+'v  not,  I  believe,  so  strict  as  we  are  in  Bombay.  The 
F.B.  .  .  Madras  system,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends?,  is 
„  jan  1893    one  01  pure  examination,  so  that  men  I  have  known  in 

 Bombay,  who  could  not  or  would  not  attend  lectures 

in  a  college  course  in  Bombay,  have  gone  over  to 
Madras,  passed  the  examination  there,  and  come  back 
with  their  Bachelor's  degree. 

19,071.  (Lord  Reay.)  Now  I  should  like  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  question  and  come  back  to  London, 
and  I  wiil  ask  you  how  you  would  organise  the 
Faculty  in  this  new  University,  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  students  who  are  preparing  for  a 
future  judicial  career  in  India  ? — It  would  be  some- 
what difficult,  of  course,  to  organise  a  Law  Faculty, 
as  it  would  a  Medical  Faculty,  with  reference  to  the 
necessities  or  desires  of  a  particular  and  very  limited 
class  of  students ;  but,  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Servants  and  the  work  they  have  to  do 
may  enter  into  the  designs  of  those  who  are  framing 
the  Law  Faculty,  there  are  several  things  to  be  said. 
I  think  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  and  especially  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  law,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  those 
who  are  to  be  administrators  of  the  law  in  future  in 
India  ;  and  I  may  say  that  even  in  what  is  called  the 
Revenue  Department,  the  Administrative  or  Ministerial 
Department  of  the  Public  Service  in  India,  there  is 
hardly  a  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed  in 
which  he  is  not  occasionally  called  upon  to  exercise 
quasi  judicial  functions,  and  in  Avhich  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  bring  to  bear  from  time  to  time  some  know- 
ledge of  legal  principles.  The  Codes  occupy  a  very 
large  place  in  India,  and,  of  course,  in  a  laAv  school 
which  should  prepare  men  for  the  Indian  career,  when 
they  have  advanced  beyond  the  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Indian 
Codes,  so  far  as  they  extend  (and  they  cover  a  wide 
field  now),  should  be  made  a  basis  of  instruction.  But 
I  do  not  think  (and,  of  course,  my  experience  is  pretty 
extensive)  that  the  study  of  the  Codes  by  themselves 
is  by  any  means  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  good 
lawyer.  I  think  that  such  a  course  as  a  great  lawyer 
like  Savigny,  for  instance,  would  have  suggested, 
would  be  a  thorough  grounding  in  principles,  but  also 
a  very  large  amount  of  study  in  the  illustration  of 
those  principles  by  cases.  When  one  compares  (as  I 
have  had  to)  the  working  of  the  English  Courts  and 
the  working  of  Foreign  Courts,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  way  in  which  cases  are  dealt  with  as  they 
actually  arise  in  practice,  in  command  of  what  one 
may  call  the  middle  principles,  the  English  Courts  are 
infinitely  superior  to  Foreign  Courts,  notwithstanding 
the  depth  and  reach  of  learning  which  is  often 
brought  to  bear  by  foreign  judges.  The  continued 
practice  from  day  to  day  by  English  lawyers  in  English 
Courts  tests  every  principle  and  calls  all  sound  ones 
into  practice,  even  without  comprehensive  formulas, 
just  as  good  poetry  was  felt  and  embodied  when 
Homer  altered  the  lines  on  which  Aristotle  was  after- 
wards able  to  base  his  theory.  I  have  found  in  an 
Indian  Court  that  this  readinesss  in  applying  the 
principles  whifih  lie  very  near  practice,  is  of  infinite 
service  to  the  practitioner,  and  of  very  great 
value  also  to  the  judge.  But  this  also  I  have  found  ; 
that  the  men  who  had  a  good  grounding  were  as 
advocates  and  as  judges  the  most  distinguished  we 
have  had.  If  there  were  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon line  they  were  able  to  deal  with  it,  because 
where  principles  lying  so  very  near  to  practice  fail,  as 
they  will  do  because  of  their  narrowness,  such  men 
have  got  something  wider  to  bring  to  bear.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  Justice  Green,  who  was  my 
colleague  on  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court  in  Bombay 
for  some  years,  and  who  is  now  deceased.  His  dis- 
tinction as  a  barrister  and  as  a  judge,  I  think,  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  having  gone  through  a 
thorough  course  of  jurisprudential  study  at  Heidel- 
berg before  he  engaged  in  the   study  of  specific 


English  law  in  London.  It  gave  him  a  command  of 
principles,  as  we  always  found  in  discussing  cases 
with  him,  which  was  of  great  value  ;  and,  of  course, 
in  a  country  like  India  where  you  are  not  tied  up  to 
case  law  as  much  as  you  are  in  England,  and  where 
the  circumstances  differ  from  any  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  familiar  here,  that  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples is  of  the  utmost  value.  When  we  bring  that  to 
bear  upon  the  question  put  by  your  Lordship  just  now, 
the  inference  I  would  derive  from  it  is  that  it  is  very 
desirable,  so  far  as  your  law  Faculty  is  to  provide  for 
Indian  students,  that  it  should  give  them  a  very  large 
and  liberal  measure  of  general  jurisprudence,  and  also 
of  the  relation  of  jurisprudence  to  political  institutions 
and  the  general  development  of  the  people,  as  a  basis 
for  their  more  particular,  studies  in  case  law.  But 
with  regard  to  these  studies  in  case  law,  at  the  same 
time  if  a  man  is  to  be  not  only  a  student  but  a 
practitioner  and  a  man  ready  to  bring  his  knowledge 
to  bear,  I  think  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  case  law, 
especially  in  the  cases  arising  from  day  to  day, 
because  it  is  by  looking  into  your  cases  and  sifting 
them  with  a  competent  tutor  that  you  find  your 
abstract  converge  into  the  concrete  ;  by  degrees  you 
come  to  consider  at  once  on  looking  at  a  case  what  the 
general  principle  involved  in  it  is,  and  you  learn  from 
it  how  to  deal  with  a  number  of  similar  if  not 
identical  cases,  with  much  greater  readiness  than 
if  you  merely  in  an  abstract  way  say  that  such 
ancl  such  a  principle  is  to  be  accepted  as  true. 
In  fact  as  to  the  general  principles  of  law  when  they 
are  once  clearly  stated  there  is  generally  hardly  any 
dipute;  but  it  is  in  the  deductions  from 'the  simpler 
theorems  in  Euclid  that  the  difficulties  arise  at  a  later 
stage,  and  in  applying  those  which  may  be  considered 
like  the  problems  which  are  given  in  geometry  at 
Cambridge,  the  outlying  cases,  the  deducibles.  A 
great  deal  of  practice  is  indispensable  for  these,  and 
therefore,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  two  courses 
of  education  should  be  closely  combined.  You 
should  have  a  thorough  grounding  of  principles, 
and  you  should  have  those  principles  illustrated  not 
only  by  dead  cases  but  by  cases  which  are  going  on  in 
the  courts  in  Eugland.  I  myself  being  a  judge  on 
the  bench  was  in  the  habit  for  many  years  while 
I  was  in  that  position  of  conversing  with  native 
students  and  native  practitioners,  and  I  found  that 
using  my  pretty  extensive  note  books  arranged  in 
what  I  thought  to  be  rather  a  systematic  way  for 
illustrating  principles  was  certainly  of  very  great 
benefit  to  them,  and  they  always  expressed  great 
gratitude  to  me  for  the  instruction  they  got  in  the 
way  of  treating  what  was  presented  in  English  cases 
iD  connexion  with  the  greater  underlying  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  or  even  more  necessary  for  the 
Indian  civilian,  who  often  has  to  work  100  miles 
away  from  a  law  book,  and  who  ought  to  have  not 
only  the  principles  well  fixed  in  his  mind,  but  who 
ought  also  to  have  attained  by  looking  through  a 
number  of  cases  and  referring  to  those  principles  a 
certain  degree  of  readiness  in  bringing  them  to  bear 
on  the  circumstances  that  arise  before  him  This 
really  tells  the  Commission  my  idea  of  what  the  con- 
stitution of  a  law  school  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  students.  You  should  have  a 
good  course  in  jurisprudence,  and  for  that  I  think  the 
modern  Roman  law  is  better  for  Indian  purposes,  and 
for  general  purposes  than  a  very  close  and  strict 
study  of  Justinian's  Institutes.  Thus  books  such  as 
Mackeldey,  Bowyer's  Commentaries,  Goudsmith's 
book,  Thibaut's  book,  translated  by  Lord  Justice 
Lindley,  are  very  useful  for  Indian  students,  and 
would  form  a  very  good  basis  for  his  instruction  in 
English  law  which  would  of  course  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  continuous  daily  study  of  case  law 
whilst  it  is  arising  and  is  of  living  interest. 

19,072.  And  you  would  have  Chairs  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  law  ? — It  would  be  necessary,  but  I  take 
that  as  a  matter  that  would  be  granted.    They  are 
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specific  systems.  As  your  Lordship  is  aware,  I 
myself  had  to  give  years  of  study  and  attention  to 
Hindoo  law  as  a  topic  which  I  have  made  more  par- 
ticularly my  own  in  writing  upon  it.  There  is  ample 
room  there  for  the  work  of  a  professor,  and  Mohamme- 
dan law  is  a  subject  of  great  extent. 

17.073.  For  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Interna- 
tional Law  should  be  added  ? — Yes.  International  law 
as  a  branch  of  law  teaching  is  very  often  put  at  the 
wrong  end.  I  see  my  suggestions  to  the  Bombay 
LTniversity  on  that  subject  have  been  adopted.  It  is 
put  at  the  latter  end  of  the  course  instead  of  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  an  honour  subject.  It  is  not 
connected  in  the  first  year's  course  with  jurispru- 
dence, but  it  forms  an  honour  subject  for  those  who 
go  up  for  the  LL.B. 

17.074.  The  number  of  native  students  who  come 
to  England  is  gradually  increasing.  Would  you  have 
in  the  University  a  special  curriculum  for  such 
students  or  would  you  let  them  share  the  courses 
for  English  students  ;  in  either  case  they  would 
attend  the  same  lectures  as  the  latter  ? — I  think  a 
native  student  who  comes  to  England  comes  here  ex 
fiypothesi  because  association  with  English  students 
and  study  is  the  best  for  him,  and  except  for  social 
purposes  or  satisfying  the  needs  of  his  religion  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  be  thrown  amongst  young 
Englishmen  and  exposed  to  English  influences  as 
much  as  possible,  and  he  should  carry  on  his  studies 
in  manly  rivalry  with  his  English  competitors.  There- 
fore, I  think,  any  separate  course  would  be  not  only 
undesirable  but  mischievous,  and  would  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  the  students  are  sent  over  here. 

19.075.  I  believe  you  were  a  student  at  Gralway 
College  ?— Yes. 

19,070.  Might  I  ask  how  the  system  which  has 
since  been  altered,  worked  in  your  time  ? — Per- 
haps I  am  not  altogether  an  unprejudiced  witness 
on  a  question  of  that  sort,  but  as  to  the  mechanical 
working  of  it  of  course  I  am  a  good  witness.  There 
were  lectures  with  viva  voce  examinations  every  day 
in  some  classes,  and  once  a  week  in  some  of  the  other 
classes.  In  my  classical  course  I  had  the  advantage 
of  the  instruction  of  a  man  who  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion in  Australia,  Mr.  Hearn,  the  author  of  some  well- 
known  books,  who  was  my  professor  in  Greek.  In 
his  classes  an  oral  examination  was  held  every  day  in 
order  to  probe  our  grasp  of  what  he  had  said  in  the 
lecture  before  and  our  application  of  it  to  the  book  we 
were  reading.  So  also  in  Latin,  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. In  chemistry,  which  I  attended,  the  examina- 
tion was  once  a  week,  and  also  in  physiology.  The 
course  was  one  of  attending  lectures  based  on  or  re- 
ferring to  particular  books,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
those  lectures  was  tested  by  either  daily  exami- 
nation or  by  examinations  sufficiently  frequent  to 
show  whether  a  student  had  been  keeping  to  his  work 
or  not.  The  course  had  to  be  gone  through  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  presenting  oneself  for  the 
University  examination  which  was  held  in  Dublin. 

19.077.  And  on  that  examination  the  teachers  of 
the  various  colleges  have  a  preponderant  influence  ? 
— As  examiners  in  the  University  examinations  it 
would  happen  sometimes  that  a  majority  of  the 
examiners  in  a  particular  subject  were  outsiders, 
especially  selected,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  local 
convenience  from  the  staff  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

19.078.  But  they  were  ieachersr — Yes,  being 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  they  were  also  teachers. 
But  the  teachers  within  the  Queen's  University  itself 
always  held  a  place  among  the  examiners,  and,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  there  hardly  ever  was  an  examination 
in  which  the  teaching  staff,  not  of  a  particular  college, 
but  of  one  or  other  of  the  colleges  was  not  represented 
on  the  examining  body. 

19.079.  The  students  had  every  guarantee  that 
their  own  teachers  were  present.  I  do  not  mean  the 
teachers  of  their  own  college,  but  the  teachers  belong- 
ing to  the  i-ystem  of  federated  colleges  ? — It  might 
be  considered  a  guarantee  that  the  teaching  staff  were 


represented  at  every  examination,  but  not  that   that  Sir 
individual  teacher  who  had  been  over  a  particular       R-  West, 
student  was  pressnt.  ZL  t^  ' 

19,080.  Did  you  approve  of  the  change  which  was      p  R  r  s 

introduced  by  the  Act  of  1879  ? — One  is  always  rather  \ 

prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  system  under  which  one    13  Jan.  1893. 

was  brought  up  oneself,  but  I  may  say  that  it  appeared  

to  be  a  disastrous  and  fatal  mistake  to  change  the  con- 
stitution of  the  LTniversity,  one  reason  for  my  view,  and 
a  very  strong  one,  being  that  we  were  there  students 
in  the  colleges  with  professors  of  different  faiths  and 
different  religious  views,  students  who  were  brought 
together  of  all  classes  and  of  all  colours  of  religion. 
I  myself  being  a  member  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  was  there  with  Dissenters  of  various  grades, 
and,  of  course,  a  preponderating  number  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Our  professors  were,  some  of  them,  Presby- 
terians, some  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and,  perhaps,  the  majority  Roman  Catholics.  I  think 
the  effect  of  that  in  softening  prejudices,  making  men 
look  charitably  on  one  another,  and  promoting  good 
fellowship,  was  of  immense  social  importance.  The 
political  importance  of  it,  of  course,  is  not  a  question  I 
can  discuss  at  present.  But  in  the  general  result  the 
feeling  it  produced,  in  my  mind,  was  that  the  Queen's 
University  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  bringing 
those  who  were  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Ireland, 
at  a  later  stage,  together  ;  in  softening  prejudices  and 
reconciling  them  one  to  another,  and  establishing, 
what  I  hoped  would  be,  an  educated  and  moderate 
tone  all  through  Ireland  afterwards.  When  this  was 
abolished,  and  the  University  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
examining  body,  it  appeared  to  me  that  an  irreparable 
loss  was  inflicted  on  society  in  Ireland,  whatever  rea- 
sons in  other  ways  there  might  be  for  the  change  that 
was  made. 

19.081.  I  suppose  if  this  new  University  is  equip- 
ped in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the  higher  stages 
of  a  University  education,  the  native  students  who 
can  afford  it  Avould,  after  having  obtained  their  degree 
at  one  of  the  Indian  Universities  come  here  for  more 
advanced  teaching,  for  instance  those  who  aspire  to 
occupy  a  higher  place  in  the  service? — After  ob- 
taining the  ordinary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  an 
Indian  LTniversity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  young 
man  who  aspires  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  world  of 
learning  or  science  or  who  desires  even  to  get  a 
thoroughly  good  scientific  basis  for  his  administrative 
and  legal  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  public  ser- 
vice could  get  better  teaching,  and  bring  himself 
under  more  stimulating  and  effective  influences  by 
coming  here  than  by  remaining  in  India ;  and  it 
would  be  desirable  on  that  account  that  young  men 
should  come  to  England  to  push  on  their  studies 
further  after  they  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts.  I  must  add,  however,  that  1  am  not 
as  at  present  advised  hopeful  that  any  very  large 
number  would  do  that.  By  the  time  a  young  man 
has  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  if  he  intends 
to  become  a  member  of  the  public  service  it  is  almost 
time  for  him  to  begin  active  practical  work,  and  it 
would  only  be  at  a  later  stage  when  he  has  become 
entitled  to  furlough,  say  after  five  or  seven  years' 
work,  that  he  could  generally  afford  the  time  or  the 
money  to  come  and  get  this  higher  instruction. 

19.082.  Do  you  not  think  this  would  be  especially 
desirable  in  the  case  of  those  natives  who  are  looking 
forward  to  appointments  in  educational  establish- 
ments ? — Certainly,  but  men  who  take  up  educa- 
tional employment  in  India  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  a 
needy  class.  They  too  when  they  have  taken  their 
degrees  desire  to  earn  some  money,  and  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances  that  they  could  come  straight  off  to 
England  immediately  after  they  have  taken  their 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  engage  for  any  longer 
time  in  higher  studies.  They  know  not  also  what  there 
own  capacities  are  at  that  stage.  Take  a  young  man 
20,  21,  or  22  years  of  age,  the  more  there  is  in  him 
the  less  he  thinks  of  himself.  The  modest  able  men 
are  the  very  ones  who  would  not  press  their  parents 
and  friends  to  send  them  to  England. 

.5  Q  2 
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19,083.  My  hypothesis  was  that  they  would  go 
K  C?IE'      selected  by  the  European  authorities  in   India? — 
LI D   '      ^  tne  European   authorities   in  India  could  select 
F.B.G.S.      infallibly   it  would  be    well,  but  I    do  not  think 

  they  could  do  that  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 

13Jau.  1893.    look  to  a  very  large  influx  of  young  men  going  into 

 the   education    department  who   after  taking  their 

degree  are  likely  to  come  direct  to  England  to  go  in 
for  higher  study.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  do  it 
in  India  itself.  But  still  a  certain  number  would  be 
so  evidently  capable  of  obtaining  eminence  in  scholar- 
ship that  you  might  count  on  a  certain  number  coming 
and  deriving  very  great  advantage,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  as  time  goes  on  the  wealthy  men  in  India  will 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  support  students  of 
that  kind.  I  have  pressed  it  upon  them  in  private 
conversations  more  than  once,  and  I  think  there  is 
growing  up  an  idea  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  duties  a 
wealthy  native  can  perform  to  society  to  support 
students  who  give  promise  of  eminence. 

19,08-1.  There  is  a  Parsee  foundation  ? — Ye?,  at 
least  a  Hindu  foundation. 

19.085.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  encouraging 
this  influx  ? — Yes. 

19.086.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Do  you  not  send  Gil- 
christ scholars  ? — Yes,  the  Bombay  University  elects 
in  turn  with  Madras  every  second  year. 

19.087.  And  has  that  been  successful? — So  far 
as  we  can  judge  the  men  have  profited  very  much 
by  their  studies  in  England.  They  go  back  very 
superior  men  to  what  they  were  when  they  left 
India.  But  one  must  allow  for  this :  they  would 
have  been  superior  men  probably  if  they  had  stayed 
in  India.    One  must  not  push  it  too  far. 

19.088.  Does  the  Exhibition  of  1851  give  you  any 
scholarships  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10.089.  (Lord  Reay.)  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  wish  to  add  ? — Nothing  occurs  to  me,  but  I 
should  be  willing  to  enlarge  upon  any  point  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission. 

12.090.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  think  you  said 
there  were  about  20  institutions  in  connexion  with  the 
University,  more  or  less? — I  can  give  you  the  exact 
numbers  from  the  calendar. 

19.091.  May  I  ask  you  where  they  are  ? — I  will 
read  out  the  list.  They  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  one  or  two  in  native 
States  under  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  I  see  there 
are  16  institutions  mentioned  here  recognised  in  the 
different  Faculties.  They  are  at  Baroda,  Ahmedabad 
Kolhapur,  that  being  outside  our  territory,  Poona, 
Bhavmagar,  which  is  outside  our  territory,  and  at 
a  few  other  places. 

19.092.  (Lord  Reay.)  Is  Baroda  recognised  for  its 
full  courses? — In  Arts  for  the  purposes  of  the  first 
B.A.  and  the  second  B.A.  examinations.  So  it  is  for 
the  full  course  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  not  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science,  because  they  have  not  yet  a 
staff  sufficient  to  teach  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
course. 

19.093.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  What  I  wish  to  be 
informed  upon  is  how  far  they  practically  compete 
amongst  themselves  Does  each  one  institution  supply 
the  need  of  a  locality  without  any  material  competition 
among  the  institutions  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  competition,  but  it  is  not  an  acrid  competition,  nor 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  (and  the  question  has  been 
discussed  more  than  once,)  is  it  a  competition  which 
makes  them  lower  the  standard,  although  there  is 
a  certain  tendency  of  course,  especially  amongst 
missionary  colllegcs  who  are  anxious  to  get  students 
in  order  to  impress  their  moral  precepts  upon  them, 
to  be  rather  lenient  in  accepting  boys  of  promising 
character  and  carrying  them  through  the  course. 
But  the  University  standard  being  rigorously  applied 
the  institutions  have  to  work  up  to  those. 

19.094.  They  have  not  now  any  formal  control  over 
the  University,  have  they.  They  have  no  representa- 
tion on  the  Senate  ? — No.  You  will  find  in  the  bye- 
laws  thai  the  Principal  of  the  Elphinstoue  College  is 
a  necessary  member  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Chief 


Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Presidency  Division  is  also 
necessarily  a  member  of  the  Senate.  The  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
They,  of  course,  obtain  a  voice  on  educational  matters 
there.  Practically  every  Principal  of  an  Institution 
is  named,  and  generally  every  professor  of  the  least 
distinction  is  made  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
There  is  a  fresh  nomination  of  Fellows  of  the  Univer- 
sity every  year  before  the  Convocation. 

J 6,095.  How  large  a  body  is  the  Senate? — It  is 
composed  of  fellows  of  the  University,  and  it  numbers 
now  I  think  nearly  300. 

19.096.  Then  practically  every  institution  is  repre- 
sented on  this  larger  body  ? — Yes. 

19.097.  Is  there  practically  any  representation  of  the 
leading  institutions  on  the  Syndicate  ? — Yes,  there  is 
practically.  I  can  give  you  the  composition  of  the 
Syndicate  for  part  of  the  time  when  I  was  Vice- 
Chancellor.  I  presided  as  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  College  was  a  member  of 
the  Syndicate  ;  the  Principal  of  the  Free  General 
Assembly's  College  in  Bombay  was  a  member  of  the 
Syndicate;  the  Principal  of  the  Government  College 
of  Science  at  Poona,  Dr.  Theodore  Cooke,  was  a 
member  of  the  Syndicate  at  that  time  ;  the  Principal 
for  some  time  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  at  Bombay 
was  a  member  of  the  Syndicate  ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Departments  of  Government  was  a 
member  of  the  Syndicate.  There  were  other  members, 
but  those  that  I  have  mentioned  may  be  considered 
representative  men.  They  were  elected,  they  were 
not  ex-officio  members.  My  desire  was  that  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  they  should  be  ex-officio 
members,  taking  the  place  in  rotation. 

19.098.  These  were  elected  by  the  Faculties  who 
were  themselves  elected  by  the  fellows  ?• — Yes.  On 
a  fellow  being  named  to  that  place  and  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Senate  he  is  at  once  named  to  a  certain 
Faculty  or  two  Faculties  and  there  he  remains  for  his 
life.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Faculties  to  which  he 
is  appointed.  But  the  Faculties  severally  each  year 
elect  each  of  them  their  own  representatives  on  the 
Syndicate. 

19.099.  I  suppose  the  Faculty  is  a  large  bodv  ? — 

Yes. 

19.100.  The  whole  300  fellows  are  divided  up 
amongst  the  Faculties  ? — Yes,  they  are  distributed 
amongst  the  four  Faculties. 

19.101.  Is  there  any  smaller  body,  any  board, 
representing  each  of  them  ? — No.  There  is  a  Dean 
of  each  Faculty  and  to  him  the  application  is  made 
generally  if  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  is  required. 

19.102.  How  often  do  they  meet  actually  ? — There 
is  no  provision  for  meeting  necessarily  at  periodical 
intervals,  but  some  Faculties  meet  frequently  and 
others  very  seldom.  The  Faculty  of  Civil  Engineering 
meets  seldom.  The  Medical  Faculty  meets  very  often, 
and  generally  breaks  up  without  coming  to  any  very 
definite  decision. 

19.103.  Are  the  changes  which  are  from  time  to 
time  required  in  the  organisation  of  the  University  or 
in  the  examinations  in  each  department  made  on  repre  - 
sentations which  come  from  the  Faculties.  Do  the 
Faculties  take  the  initiative? — They  do  take  the 
initiative  sometimes,  but  I  think  the  more  general 
course  is  this.  A  fellow  of  the  University,  or  a  group 
of  fellows  who  have  some  particular  movement  at 
heart,  talk  to  a  member  or  members  of  the  Syndicate 
about  it,  and  the  thing  is  knocked  about  in  that  way 
to  a  certain  extent.  Then  if  the  gentlemen  who  have 
this  matter  at  heart  stiil  feel  interested  in  it  and  think 
something  can  be  done,  they  send  in  a  letter  to  the 
Syndicate  stating  their  views  and  desiring  that  the 
matter  may  be  considered.  It  may  be  that  then  the 
Syndicate  sees  some  practical  objection  which  had  not 
occurred  to  these  gentlemen  looking  at  it  from  one 
side,  and  they  say, "  It  will  not  fit  in  with  our  system. 
"  Will  you  look  into  it  ? "  Then  they  send  in 
another  letter  with  perhaps  something  qualified.  The 
Syndicate  thereupon  refer  this  letter  to  the  Faculty, 
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For  instance  it  may  be  the  Medical  Faculty.  We  have 
had  to  refer  many  letters  to  the  Medical  Faculty.  Or 
it  may  be  the  Law  Faculty.  When  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  law  was  started, 
1  laid  my  views  before  the  Syndicate  and  the  Syndi- 
cate referred  it  to  the  Law  Faculty. 

19.104.  The  question  that  I  am  interested  in  is  this. 
From  all  my  experience  of  University  administration 
I  should  have  thought  that  a  Faculty  as  large  as  you 
describe  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  body  to 
work  out  the  details  of  any  kind  of  regulation.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  sort  of  body  to  have,  say,  one 
discussion  and  then  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  ; 
but  for  the  details  of  any  kind  of  scheme  to  be 
hammered  out  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  large  a  body. 
Is  that  found  to  be  so  at  all  ? — It  is  ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  alleviated  and  got  over  in  this  way,  a  large  number 
of  the  fellows  are  not  resident  in  Bombay  where  the 
meetings  of  the  Faculties  must  take  place,  so  that  out 
of  a  Faculty  of  80  members  you  can  very  seldom  get 
a  meeting  of  more  than  about  30.  But  if  it  is  a 
question  involving  the  drawing  up  of  rules  or  even 
the  discussion  of  rules,  primarily  it  is  always  referred 
to  a  committee  elected  by  the  Faculty  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

19.105.  Then  one  result  is  to  throw  practically 
a  greater  power  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Bombay  Institutions.  Does  that  at  all  lead  to  any 
feeling  among  the  other  institutions  that  the  Bombay 
Institutions  have  too  much  influence  ?  —  I  do  not 
think  it  does.  On  important  occasions  men  come  up 
from  Ahmedabad  and  Poona  to  Bombay.  That  is  an 
important  occasion.  On  other  occasions  they  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  come  unless  some  one  who 
occupies  a  responsible  position,  such  as  the  head  of  the 
Science  Department  at  Poona  asks  them  to  do  so.  If 
there  is  any  important  matter  coming  up  there  is  not 
only  a  pretty  full  attendance,  but  a  good  deal  of  can- 
vassing and  beating  up  of  men  to  represent  the  different 
sides. 

19.106.  As  I  understand  examiners  are  appointed 
by  the  Syndicate  ? — Examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
Syndicate  who  may  be  overruled  by  the  Senate  if 
necessity  should  arise,  the  power  being  given  directly 
to  the  Senate. 

19.107.  They  are  not  appointed  by  the  Faculty  ? — 
No,  they  are  not. 

19.108.  One  part  of  your  evidence  was  to  me  very 
impressive — your  statement  that  the  School  of  Law 
is  self-supporting? — Yes,  it  is. 

19.109.  How  is  that  brought  about  ? — When  I  said 
self-supporting  1  meant  in  this  sense,  that  it  does  not 
need  support  from  the  Government.  The  basis  of  it 
was  a  large  sum  which  was  collected  when  Sir  Erskine 
Perry  retired  from  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Bombay  ; 
a  large  sum  was  collected  for  a  memorial  to  him, 
and  with  that  was  founded  a  Perry  Professorship  of 
Jurisprudence,  and  this  with  a  certain  small  sum 
guaranteed  by  Government  pays  one  of  the  professors. 
There  are  two  others  who  are  paid  by  Government 
who  receive  rather  smaller  stipends  because  they  are 
allowed  to  practise,  they  are  not  whole-time  men 
In  return  for  this,  fees  are  taken  from  the  students 
to  the  extent  of,  I  think,  about  .'50  rupees  a  term,  and 
the  number  of  students  being  now  upwards  of  20'J, 
these  fees  more  than  cover  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
of  the  professors,  of  course  allowing  for  this  sum 
which  was  drawn  from  the  Perry  fund. 

19.110.  And  the  provision  of  teaching  is  found 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  students  ? — In  one  sense 
it  is  adequate,  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  it  could  be 
improved  that  is  another  question.  I  think  it  could 
be  improved,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  specially  that 
the  whole  institution  which  is  now  of  so  much  im- 
portance should  be  superintended  by  a  gentleman  of 
competent  professional  attainments  giving  his  whole 
time  for  at  any  rate  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his 
Principalsliip  to  this  Law  School. 

19.111.  It  is  the  view  of  the  American  Committee 
who  have  recently  held  an  inquiry,  and  who  have 
presented  a  very  full  report  on  the  needs  of  legal 


teaching,  that  a  combination  in  a  law  school  of  pro- 
fessors giving  their  whole  time  to  the  subject  with 
other  professors  who  are  engaged  in  practical  work 
is  the  most  desirable  mode  of  organising  a  school. 
Would  that  be  your  view  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
had  proposed  for  Bombay,  the  Principal  giving  his 
whole  time,  and  the  professors  part  only  of  their  time. 
I  thought  that  the  school  having  become  so  enlarged 
now  it  would  be  desirable  to  have,  perhaps,  an  addi- 
tional professor  or  one  or  two  sub-professors,  being 
themselves  distinguished  students  to  whom  a  small 
stipend  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  the  early 
part  of  their  professional  course. 

19.112.  I  did  not  quite  grasp  the  difference  between 
the  legal  training  of  the  LL.B.s  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Pleaders  of  the  High  Court  on  the  other. 
If  I  understood  you  rightly,  the  examination  in  the 
practical  departments  of  the  Law  is  more  severe  for 
the  Pleaders  of  the  High  Court  than  it  is  for  the 
LL.B. ;  but  if  I  understood  you  the  LL.B.  has  gone 
through  some  legal  training,  or  at  any  rate  training 
on  subjects  bearing  on  law  which  the  High  Court 
students  are  not  examined  in  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.113.  Could  you  explain  at  all  what  the  kind  of 
difference  is  ? — Any  young  man  of  good  character  is 
admitted  to  the  High  Court  examination,  his  educa- 
tion may  have  been  neglected,  or  it  may  have  been 
very  high ;  he  may  have  attended,  and  in  many 
instances  he  has  attended,  as  a  volunteer,  the  law 
lectures  at  Poona  or  at  Bombay.  There  is  also  a 
course  of  law  lectures  delivered  at  Kolhapur  at  what 
is  called  the  Bajaram  College  there.  Those  lectures 
are  of  an  elementary  kind  ;  the  aspirant  to  a  pleader- 
ship  who  wants  to  get  to  the  High  Court  examination 
has  only  to  bring  up  a  certificate  of  good  character 
and  pay  his  fee,  and  he  is  admitted  to  the  examination. 
So  there  is  no  guarantee  in  his  case.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  High  Court  is  extensive.  It  goes  over  the 
Codes  and  also  into  the  English  law  of  contracts  and 
torts,  and  it  extends  also  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
law. 

19.114.  What  are  the  subjects  besides  those  which 
you  have  mentioned  which  the  LL.B.  will  have  to 
learn  ? — He  will  have  had  to  pass  through  one  year's 
course  at  least  of  general  jurisprudence  and  Roman 
Law.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  it 
is  endeavoured  also  in  the  subsequent  course  (and  the 
examinations  point  to  that)  to  make  it  a  little  more 
philosophical  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
passing  the  strictly  technical  examination  of  the  High 
Court. 

19.1 15.  And  are  the  examinations  also  made  philo- 
sophical ? — The  endeavour  is  that  they  should  be  a 
little  more  in  that  way.  Whether  it  succeeds  abso- 
lutely I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  it  does  succeed 
absolutely,  but  that  is  the  tendency. 

19.1 16.  That  explains  the  superiority  which  accord- 
ing to  you  the  LL.B.s  have  over  the  High  Court 
pleaders  ? — The  LL.B.s  become  High  Court  pleaders 
too  when  they  pass  the  examination. 

19.117.  You  think  the  superiority  is  due  io  the 
philosophic  training  nnd  the  strictly  legal  training 
together  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
generally  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Bench  of  Bombay. 

19.118.  In  speaking  of  the  study  of  law  in  England 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  needs  of  India  you  laid 
stress  on  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
law.  How  far  is  that  represented  in  the  course  for 
LL.B.s? — It  does  not  form  nominally  and  formally  a 
part  of  the  course  ;  it  is  only  implied  in  their  study  of 
the  English  law  and  it  is  an  endeavour  which  is 
made  by  the  professors  to  enlarge  the  legal  concep- 
tions of  their  students.  It  does  not  go  beyond  that  at 
present. 

19.119.  Do  you  not  think  that,  considering  the 
amount  of  energy  that  the  student  ordinarily  has  it 
is  perhaps  more  important  that  he  should  be  taught 
by  professors  historically-minded,  than  that  he  should 
himself  go  through  any  very  laborious  study  of  his- 
torical facts? — A  professor  historically-minded  will 
naturally  throw    in    many  fragments    of  historical 
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Sir  development  amongst  his  lectures,  and  if  the  student 

R.  West,  is  ^  weld  these  into  a  system  and  assimilate  them 
^LL^I)' ' '  w't^1  more  Pure^y  legal  knowledge  he  ought,  of 
p  i/  Q  g       course,  to  read  up  a  little  to  the  lectures.    It  does  not 

  go  beyond  that,  and  one  must  always  allow  in  laying 

13  Jan.  1893.    down  a  system  for  a  large  margin  between  aspiration 
  and  achievement. 

19.120.  But  do  you  think  that,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  which  a  student  can  spend,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  reading,  or  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  present  amount  ? — What  I  think 
best  is  the  course  which  will  now  be  open,  (it  has 
only  just  been  opened  after  some  years  of  suggestion 
and  effort).  It  will  afford  to  a  student  a  means  of 
taking  up  history  and  also  general  jurisprudence  and 
Roman  Law  in  his  arts  course,  and  then  proceeding 
from  that  to  his  LL.B. 

19.121.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Should  I  be  right  in  saying 
that  the  system  of  the  Bombay  University  is  this  : 
that  the  University,  acting  practically  through  the 
Syndicate  as  the  executive  body,  conducts  a  series  of 
examinations  for  students  coming  from  recognised  and 
affiliated  institutions  and  gives  them  the  degree  upon 
those  examinations  ? — That  is  a  correct  statement. 

19.122.  The  Syndicate  does  not  enter  into  any 
criticism  or  review  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
separate  institutions,  but  accepts  the  feet  that  they 
have  attended  at  those  institutions  as  a  fact  entitling 
the  candidate  to  present  himself  for  the  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

19.123.  Beyond  that  they  have  no  other  connexion 
with  the  institutions  at  present.  I  would  say  no 
organic  or  constitutional  connexion  ? — Nothing  which 
can  be  strictly  called  organic  connexion. 

19.124.  The  fellows  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Is  not  that  so  ? — 'Yes,  at  present. 

19.125.  And  so  far  as  the  Government  considers 
it  desirable  it  would  put  on  those  who  would  speak 
for  the  interest  of  the  institution  ? — Put  into  the 
Senate  as  fellows,  you  mean  ? 

19.126.  Yes? — The  Government  generally  selects 
men  either  on  the  ground  of  their  being  scholars  and 
men  of  some  evidence  in  literature,  or  representatives 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  specially  interested  in 
education. 

19.127.  Then  the  Government  would  not  regard 
the  fact  of  institutional  representation  as  one  that 
would  govern  their  nomination  ? — Not  as  governing 
them,  but  as  an  important  element. 

19.128.  The  strictly  educational  grounds  would  be 
the  more  determining  ones  ? — I  think  so,  but  one 
must  say  that  the  view  taken  by  one  governor  may 
not  be  precisely  that  taken  by  another  on  matters  of 
that  kind.  There  are  certain  variations  from  time  to 
time. 

19.129.  Where  is  the  Law  School  situated  which 
you  refer  to  which  you  said  was  a  self-paying  one  ? — 
The  Law  School  is  conducted,  if  that  is  the  proper 
phrase  to  use,  or  rather,  I  will  say,  its  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay. 

19.130.  Is  it  a  branch  of  the  Elphinstone  College? 
—  It  fa  in  one  sense  a  branch,  but  it  has  its  separate 
organisation,  and  it  is  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
Elphinstone  College. 

19.131.  But  it  is  not  connected  with  the  University 
except  as  a  recognised  school  ? — Not  otherwise. 

19.132.  It  is  not  a  University  school  ? — It  is  not  a 
University  school.  The  University  does  not  appoint 
the  professors,  and  so  on ;  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

19.133.  The  course,  I  think  you  have  told  us,  is  now 
extended  to  four  years  for  the  Arts  curriculum  ? — 
Yes. 

19.134.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  what  you 
attached  great  value  to  in  the  LL.B.  was  that  men 
should  have  gone  through  the  Arts  curriculum  first  ? 
— Yes,  experience  has  impressed  it  upon  me  that  they 
benefit  very  much  by  that. 

19.135.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  at- 
tached more  weight  to  the  fact  that  they  had  mastered 
this  preliminary  education  than  to  any  broad  difference 


in  the  method  of  the  legal  examination  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  going  through  the  Arts  course  benefits  them 
intellectually  and  enables  them  to  take  better  and 
broader  views  than  any  mere  technical  reading  without 
assistance,  which  is  what  happens  to  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  for  the  High  Court  examination  in 
most  cases. 

19.136.  You  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience as  to  the  way  in  which  a  law  school  in 
England  might  be  constituted  so  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Indian  requirements.  Have  you  con- 
sidered at  all  how  it  should  be  constituted  in  its 
relations  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — That  is  a  problem 
which  involves  so  many  points  of  consideration  that 
though  I  have,  in  a  casual  way,  considered  it  from 
time  to  time,  I  could  not  give  the  Commission  any 
ideas  on  the  subject  which  would  be  of  value.  If  it 
were  desired  I  should  be  prepared  to  write  a  note 
about  it,  but  I  should  be  afraid  that  it  would  not  give 
information  so  valuable  as  that  which  you  could  get 
from  persons  of  closer  experience  in  the  workings 
of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

19.137.  You  would  rather  not  speak  upon  it  at 
present  at  any  rate  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  give  any 
information  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  With  the  sanction  of  the  Chairman 
you  might  communicate  in  writing. 

(Lord  lleay.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  written 
communication. 

(  The  wit?iess.)  If  you  would  formulate  precisely  the 
particular  inquiry  I  will  send  you  all  the  information 
I  can. 

19.138.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  One  of  the  most  important 
points  which  has  arisen  here  and  which  arises  not  only 
in  this  regard  but  in  connexion  with  medicine,  rises 
out  of  the  fact,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  are  licensing 
bodies  by  virtue  of  their  right  to  make  the  call  to  the 
Bar,  that  they  have  large  funds  at  their  disposal,  and 
that  they  have  a  system  of  education  which  is  not 
fully  developed,  but  by  no  means  badly  developed. 
The  problem  which  arises  out  of  those  circumstances 
is  what  position  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  hold 
in  relation  to  a  University  to  be  constituted  or  recon- 
stituted for  London  ? — If  the  Commission  desires  to 
have  my  views  on  that  subject,  which  lies  a  little  out 
of  the  range  of  my  personal  experience,  but  still  not 
beyond  the  principles,  I  have  had  to  consider,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  state  in  writing  what  occurs  to  me  upon  it. 

19.139.  Then  I  will  not  pursue  that  point  further. 
Now,  I  should  like,  to  ask  you  as  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment Medical  College  does.  I  undesrtand  that  you 
have  given  some  advice  upon  the  subject  ? — The 
Government  Medical  College  at  Bombay  is  called  the 
Grant  Medical  College,  after  a  former  Governor,  and 
the  college  being  closely  connected  with  a  hospital 
which  serves  as  its  practising  school  and  which  is  a 
hospital  on  a  very  large  scale  admitting  more  than 
1,000  patients.  The  Government  Medical  College  has 
a  principal  who  receives  a  salary  of,  I  think,  1,800 
rupees  a  month.  There  are  several  teachers  of  different 
subjects  under  him,  who  selected  from  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  and  to  obtain  one  of  those 
professorships  is  considered  for  a  junior  man  one  of 
the  prizes  of  the  service.  This  practically  is  the  only 
medical  school  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  there  are 
corresponding  schools  in  the  other  Presidencies  ;  but 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency  this  is  virtually  the  only 
medical  school,  and  students  come  up  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  Presidency  and  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  anatomy,  and  from  anatomy 
proceeding  upwards  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  all 
the  various  branches. 

19.140.  Then  it  is  a  school  of  medicine,  a  teaching 
institution,  and  affiliated  to  the  University  ? — Yes, 
affiliated  to  the  University  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

19.141.  It  has  no  power  of  licensing  ? — No,  that 
was  given  up.  In  former  days  there  used  to  be  license 
holders  or  diploma  holders  from  the  Grant  Medical 
College  before  the  University  was  instituted ;  but 
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from  the  time  the  University  began  to  issue  its  cer- 
tificate this  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  college,  so 
to  speak,  allowed  itself  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  far  as  regards  an  independent  existence. 

19.142.  Then,  in  effect,  you  as  a  University  do  two 
things ;  you  issue  licenses  to  ordinary  practitioners, 
licentiates,  and  you  confer  a  degree  indicating  greater 
attainments  and  a  wider  range  of  study  ? — Yes,  the 
doctor's  degree  at  a  later  stage. 

19.143.  It  seemed  from  your  evidence  (correct  me 
if  I  am  drawing  a  wrong  inference  from  it)  that  you 
have*  been  able  by  occupying  this  position  to  raise, 
and  are  still  engaged  in  raising,  the  licentiate  qualifi- 
cation ? — Yes.  The  proposal  which  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  University  has  been  to  transmute  the 
licentiate  degree  so-called,  which  is  conferred  by  the 
University  now  into  a  bachelor  of  medicine  degree, 
and  strong  opposition  has  been  made  to  that  on  the 
ground  that  "  Bachelor  of  Medicine  "  ought  to  imply 
a  general  cultivation  and  a  fitness  to  take  a  position 
in  the  world  suitable  to  a  man  in  the  position  of  the 
practitioner,  which  you  have  not  in  the  case  of  your 
licentiates  who  proceed  at  once  to  the  University  after 
passing  such  a  very  rudimentary  examination  as  the  Ma- 
triculation. In  the  meantime  the  licentiates  continue 
to  take  their  degrees,  and  those,  except  a  few  doctors, 
or  men  who  have  passed  on  to  a  higher  stage,  repre- 
sent medicine  all  through  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  as  we,  who  are  advocates  for  a  higher  standard  of 
education  think,  represent  it  inefficiently  and  do  not 
give  it  a  proper  standing  in  society. 

19.144.  You  still  adhere  to  the  system  of  granting 
licenses  on  the  one  hand  and  degrees  on  the  other  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  "  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other5'  exactly  suggests  the  right  view;  what  we  do 
is  this  :  when  men  have  passed  an  examination  after 
four  years  of  study  we  make  them  all  licentiates  of 
medicine  if  they  succeed,  and  then  a  licentiate  in 
medicine  may  proceed  after  two  or  three  years  of 
study  to  a  doctorate. 

19.145.  You  treat  the  liceutiate  as  a  man  holding  a 
lower  kind  of  degree  ? — Yes. 

19.146.  Although  not  called  "  M.B."  it  is  used 
by  you  as  a  lower  degree  ? — Yes,  he  is  entitled  to 
practise,  and  he  takes  up  a  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  if  he  requires  it,  the  reason  being  that 
we  have  no  other  class  to  fall  back  upon,  and  it  has 
not  been  possible  up  to  this  moment  to  secure  such  a 
basis  of  general  education  as  one  would  desire. 

19.147.  Then,  I  suppose,  I  may  perhaps  infer  that 
in  exercising  your  function  of  granting  licenses  you 
consider  that  you  are  doing  strictly  educational 
work  ? — We  are  taking  our  part  in  educational  work, 
certainly. 

19.148.  Yon  would  not  say  that  that  was  not  an 
educational  function  ? —  Clearly  the  examining  is  a 
function  and  the  recognition  of  the  examination  as 
having  been  successfully  passed  is  a  function  of 
education  looked  at  as  an  integral  whole. 

19.149.  Has  it  been  your  experience  or  do  you 
anticipate  as  a  difficulty  that  exercising  those  two 
functions  has  tended  or  would  tend  to  depress  the 
standard  of  your  degree  ? — Which  two  functions  ? 

19.150.  The  granting  of  the  licenses  and  the  grant- 
ing of  the  degree.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  has  it 
been  your  experience  that  it  has  tended  to  lower  the 
character  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  ? — Do 
you  mean  degree  of  doctor  ? 

19.151.  Yes?— No  it  has  not, 

19.152.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  any  such  con- 
sequence ? — I  do  not  so  long  as  the  present  view  of 
the  requirements  of  a  doctorate  is  held  certainly,  for 
the  standard  is  fixed  very  high,  and  is  so  closely 
adhered  to,  that  practically  there  ai-e  only  about  half- 
a-dozen  doctors  of  medicine,  if  so  many,  who  have 
taken  their  degree  from  the  Bombay  University. 

19.153.  Would  it  also  be  correct  to  say  that  this 
licensing  function  being  exercised  by  a  University 
body  which  has  fixed  before  it  a  high  standard  tends 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  license  and  to  raise  the 
requirements  made  of  the  licentiate  ? — In  so  far  as  it 


operates  at  all  I  think  it  has  some  slight  effect  in 
raising  the  requirements  of  the  licentiate.    The  matter     K  C  IE 
was  discussed  before  the  Senate  on  one  occasion,  when  LL.D. 
the  question    was :  Shall    we  continue   a   class    of  F.E.G.S. 

licentiates  with  their  present  basis  of  general  educa-   

tion,  that  is  tested  only  by  the  matriculation,  and  shall  13  Jan-  189 
.we  also  hive  a  body  of  bachelors  of  medicine  from 
whom  we  shall  require  a  basis  of  really  liberal 
education,  of  course  tending  towards  their  ultimate 
destination,  but  still  a  fairly  liberal  education.  There 
were  many  who  said,  "  We  cannot  dispense  with  these 
licentiates ;  they  are  wanted  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  we  want  more  of  them  than  we  can  get  to  come 
up  and  bear  the  expense  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine.  So  there  are  two  strains  of  feeling — one 
that  the  licentiate  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  lower 
degree,  and  another  which  points  to  this.  These  are 
the  only  men  we  have,  and  the  only  men  we  can  have 
for  some  time  therefore  we  must  try  and  keep  up  their 
standard  as  much  as  possible.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  view  taken  of  their  work  by  the  examiners 
and  by  the  Syndicate  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
examiners.  One  cannot  say  that  there  is  either  a 
distinct  tendency  to  raise  or  depress  the  standard. 

19.154.  So  far  as  it  goes,  you  think  it  rather  tends 
to  raise  than  to  lower? — I  think,  considering  these  are 
the  only  men  you  can  get  to  represent  medicine  and 
to  be  practitioners,  it  does  make  the  examiners  keep 
the  standard  up  as  high  as  they  can. 

19.155.  May  I  ask  you  to  apply  that  to  the  ques- 
tion I  put  to  you  a_  little  while  ago  with  regard  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  being  the  licensing  body.  I  will  not 
put  the  question  to  you  if  you  do  not  like  to  answer 
it  at  present,  but  perhaps  you  will  kindly  consider  that 
point  in  the  communication  which  you  are  going 
to  make  to  the  Commission.  This  is  the  question  : 
How  far  the  co-operation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  acting 
as  a  licensing  body,  and  not  able  to  require  from  all 
intending  practitioners  a  high  level  of  University 
graduation  would  tend  to  interfere  prejudicially  with 
the  University  of  which  they  form  a  part? — Assuming 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  become  a  part  of  the 
University  ? 

19.156.  Yes.  That,  of  course,  implies  that  they 
furnish  funds  ? — That  implies,  of  course,  a  particular 
connexion  between  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

19.157.  Yes,  it  implies  an  organic  connexion  be- 
tween the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  University.  You 
will  perhaps  consider  that  ? — Yes. 

19.158.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  The  Syndicate  is  rather 
an  extract  from  the  Faculties  than  an  assembly  of  them  ? 
— It  is  not  an  assembly  of  them.  It  is  an  extract  from 
them.  Each  Faculty  elects  its  two  or  three  represen- 
tatives. 

19.159.  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  what 
number  of  individuals  acting  as  directors  of  educational 
matters  in  Bombay  you  consider  most  convenient  for 
adequately  discussing  and  determining  the  question  ? 
— Do  you  mean  practical  questions  in  the  management 
of  the  University  ? 

19. 160.  Yes.  Are  there  elements  which  you  would 
say  you  think  necessary  to  form  a  requisite  assembly 
for  responsible  directors  ? — I  think  the  body  which 
responsibly  directs  work  should  not  be  beyond  a 
conversational  number,  because  in  the  throwing  to  and 
fro,  and  practically  dealing  with  matters  it  is  desirable 
that  no  one  shouid  be  tied  down  by  rules  of  debate  and 
that  no  one  should  be  tempted  to  make  speeches.  I 
have  found  myself  in  actual  work  that  seven  is  the 
number  best  fitted  for  carrying  on  work,  because  there 
are  enough  there  to  express  different  opinions,  and  yet 
not  so  many  that  people  do  not  comprehend  what 
everyone  has  said  ;  and  there  is  no  making  of  speeches 
or  difficulty  in  withdrawing  what  one  has  said  which 
is  a  very  important  thing  in  dealing  with  practical 
matters. 

19.161.  You  would  not  limit  it  to  seven,  would  you  ? 
— A  great  deel  depends  on  the  character  of  individual 
men.  Sometimes  if  you  have  five  men  together  you 
will  have  more  debating  and  things  put  in  a  more 
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Sir  ceremonious  form  and  a  less  practical  form  than  if  you 

R.  West,       had  seven. 

K.C.I. E.,  19,162.  You  would  not  consider  that  a  number  like 
F  RG  h  precludes  practical  discussion,  would  you  ? — I  should 

 1         think  it  would.    In  my  opinion  when  you  get  beyond 

13  Jan.  1893.    seven  or  nine  conversation  becomes  almost  impossible. 

 19,163.  It  is  very  important  to  consider  what  is  the 

unit  or  number  by  which  educational  questions  can  be 
best  discussed  and  decided.  I  understand  that  you 
think  20  too  many  ? — T  think  20  too  many  for  a 
practical  working  committee,  distinctly. 

19.164.  {Lord Play fair .)  That  is  for  the  executive 
committee  ? — Yes.  I  think  a  number  from  seven  to 
nine  is  the  best  working  number. 

19.165.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  Assuming  that  we  have  all 
the  four  time-honoured  Faculties  you  must  have  some 
representation  of  those  ? — Let  me  say  what  my  ex- 
perience has  been  in  matters  of  that  sort.  If  you  have 
the  agenda  sent  round  say  to  a  body  of  13  and  there 
are  questions  which  do  not  interest  five  or  six  of  them, 
those  five  or  six  do  not  attend  that  particular  meeting, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  that  part  of  the  Syndi- 
cate (call  it  by  what  name  you  will)  which  is  really 
interested  in  it.  If  we  had  questions  as  we  have  had 
with  regard  to  the  mathematical  course,  the  classical 
members  seduously  abstained  from  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  meeting  unless  they  were  specially  invited 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  balance  conflicting  votes  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  a 
question  as  to  the  course  in  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics and  so  on,  the  men  representing  engineering 
on  the  Faculty  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend, 
and  so,  though  our  numbers  were  larger,  coming  as  a 
maximum  to  11,  practically  although  we  had  all  the 
men  there  when  wanted,  (and  generally  speaking,  they 
were  most  zealous  in  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
University,)  our  actual  committee  was  generally  only 
one  of  seven  or  seven  to  nine  in  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  always  makes  a  point  of  being 
present,  but  the  others,  as  I  say,  attend  if  they  think 
they  can  do  any  good,  if  ,they  do  not  think  they  can 
do  any  good  they  do  not  attend. 

19.166.  That  includes  representatives  of  all  the 
Faculties  ? — Yes. 

19.167.  {Sir  George  Humphry.}  "With  regard  to  the 
question  Mr.  Anstie  put  relating  to  the  Medical  Faculty 
your  University  at  present  gives  a  license  in  medicine 
and  a  doctor's  degree  ? — Yes. 

19.168.  You  do  not  give  a  bachelor's  degree,  because 
you  do  not  feel  that  the  general  education  of  the 
students  who  come  up  for  the  first  examination  is 
sufficiently  good  to  justify  you  in  giving  a  degree? — 
That  may  be  considered  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
majority,  but  the  feeling  of  the  University,  as  I 
think  I  said  before,  is  somewhat  divided.  Some 
members  of  the  University,  especially  in  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty,  are  for  giving  a  bachelor  of  medicint 
degree  on  the  present  basis  of  education.  They  say, 
"  What  you  want  is  a  man  who  knows  his  business  as 
"  a  doctor:  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  has  agene- 
u  ral  education  or  not."  There  are  others  who  say, 
••Your  doctor  ought  to  be  quite  as  highly  educated  a 
"  man  in  general  matters  at  least,  although  it  may 
"  take  a  more  scientific  turn,  as  a  lawyer,  and  he 
"  ought  to  represent  his  profession  well."  So  that 
there  are  these  conflicting  schools  at  work  in  the 
University.  There  are  others  who  take  a  medium 
course  as  I  was  inclined  to  do  myself. 

19.169.  Supposing  the  degree  were  granted  on 
either  of  those  grounds  would  you  consider  it  still 
desirable  to  retain  the  license  ? — I  think  not. 

19.170.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  older 
Universities  used  to  grant  a  license  as  well  as  *. 
degree,  but  the  license  has  been  abolished  and  the 
degree  only  remains  which  confers  the  license  as  well 
as  the  degree? — I  have  considered  that  subject  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  as  applied  to  our  circum- 
stances in  India,  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at, 
after  discussing  it  with  many  men  better  acquainted 
with  it  than  myself,  was  this :  that  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  the  poor  people,  for  whom 


some  kind  of  medical  aid  is  required,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  high  fees,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
arrange  matters  thus  ;  namely,  to  change  the  licentiate 
of  medicine  degree,  so  to  call  it,  in  the  University, 
into  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  degree,  and  require  a 
tolerably  high  standard  of  general  education  as 
the  basis ;  but  along  with  that  for  a  certain  period 
at  any  rate  allow  the  Government  Medical  School — 
not  the  University,  but  the  Government  Medical 
School — to  give  a  license  on  a  lower  basis  of  educa- 
tion, and  so  send  out  a  number  of  men  sufficiently 
proficient  to  be  useful  among  the  mass  of  popula- 
tion, but  not  pretending  and  not  having  anything 
to  indicate  that  .they  are  of  the  fame  class  as  the 
bachelors  of  medicine  of  the  University. 

19.171.  At  the  present  time  the  licentiate  is  re- 
quired to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  only  not 
to  proceed  to  any  further  examination  in  the  Uni- 
versity ? — That  is  so. 

19.172.  Would  the  purpose  be  served  supposing 
they  were  required  to  pass  a  high  standard,  if  those 
who  had  passed  a  certain  standard  might  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree  without  having  to  pass  a  second 
examination  ? — I  think  that  would  answer  the  purpose 
fairly  well — not  quite  so  well — but  still  it  would 
answer  the  purpose.  An  analogous  step  was  at  one 
time  taken  by  the  Elphinstone  College  for  its  art 
students  who  were  pressing  in  in  large  numbers.  It 
would  not  admit  them  without  their  passing  its  own 
examination,  which  was  of  a  rather  higher  grade,  as 
well  as  the  University  Matriculation  Examination. 
It  said,  "  we  can  find  plenty  of  students  who  are  ready 
"  to  begin  on  a  higher  basis  of  school  teaching  than 
"  you  require  in  the  University,  and  whatever  you 
"  may  say  we  think  that  our  teaching  needs  this  basis 
"  and  we  will  not  admit  them  without."  For  some 
time  that  was  so,  but  by  degrees  the  general  level  of 
education  was  raised,  and  now  the  University  Matri- 
culation Examination  is  so  far,  as  I  know,  accepted  as 
sufficient  by  the  Elphinstone  Arts  College. 

19.173.  Without  their  requiring  to  show  a  higher 
standard  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  standards  in  matriculation,  because  first,  the  numbers 
are  very  large,  and  secondly,  at  the  very  best  it  is  only 
elementary.  But  I  may  say  that  I  have  considered 
this  subject  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
suggest  to  me  when  the  arts  course  was  under  dis- 
cussion. I  have  at  different  times  made  my  proposal 
that  one  year  should  be  struck  off  for  those  who 
showed  proficiency  equal  to  the  first  year's  course  of 
University  on  leaving  school.  I  thought  then  and  I 
have  mentioned  to  many  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  that  if  this  could  be  carried  out  and  the  first 
examination  Avas  considered  the  proper  standard  for 
medical  men  to  begin  their  specific  studies  upon,  they 
would  get  the  benefit  of  this  first  year's  examination 
being  passed  either  in  the  school  or  straight  out  of  the 
school  without  their  coming  into  the  college. 

19.174.  By  some  principle  of  that  kind  the  examina- 
tions in  general  education  might  perhaps  be  reduced 
if  a  given  standard  were  required  in  a  certain  study  ? 
—  I  think  it  might  be  best  attained  by  the  standard 
being  the  preliminary  examination  or  the  first  examina- 
tion in  arts.  Then  your  students  who  desired  to 
enter  upon  medical  studies  if  they  are  ready  to  pass 
the  first  examination  in  arts  shall  be  admitted  as 
medical  students,  because  there  is  a  long  course  of 
instruction  under  professors  and  in  quasi  collegiate 
life  afterwards  for  four  years. 

19.175.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  May  I  ask  whether  the 
Medical  College  is  under  any  Government  superin- 
tendence or  control  ? — Yes.  The  Medical  College  is 
manned  by  professors  named  by  Government,  with  a 
Principal  who  occupies  a  distinguished  position,  and 
the  whole  is  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction. 

19.176.  So  that  if  the  college  were  a  licensing 
authority  its  act  would,  in  fact,  be  the  act  of  the 
Government  ? — If  the  college  were  a  licensing  autho- 
rity that  function  would  be  discharged  under  the 
superintendence  of  Government,  no  doubt. 
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19.177.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Is  there  any  public 
opinion  in  Bombay  to  convert  your  University  course 
into  a  teaching  University  rather  than  ah  examining 
board? — Tb at  feeling  is  very  strong  now  amongst  a 
pretty  large  class,  and  I  may  say  now  I  think  that  it 
is  the  predominant  feeling  in  Bombay  society. 

19.178.  Have  any  definite  proposals  been  made  for 
that  purpose  ? — There  is  the  draft  which  I  drew  up 
some  years  ago  as  a  means  of  drawing  to  a  focus  the 
general  ideas  on  the  subject.  I  drew  up  that  draft 
for  the  re-constitution  of  the  Bombay  University  by 
a  new  Act. 

19.179.  As  I  understand  it  it  proposed  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  privat  docent,  who  would  really  be 
a  University  professor? — Yes. 

19.180.  He  would  be  rather  higher  than  the  privat 
docenten  in  German  Universities  ? — He  would  take 
rather  the  position  which  the  privat  docent  aspires  to 
<ret. 

19.181.  Then  you  are  really  aiming  at  becoming  a 
teaching  University  by  a  post-graduate  course  or  post- 
graduate courses  ? — Partly  that,  but  partly  also  by  a 
pre-graduate  course  because  the  privat  docenten,  so 
to  call  them  — these  licensed  teachers — would  be 
licensed  only  to  give  lectures  and  instruction  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

19.182.  Would  you  include  both ? — -Yes,  I  would 
include  both. 

19.183.  Do  you  think  you  see  your  way  at  all  to 
the  rich  natives  appointing  professors  of  a  high  class 
in  connexion  with  a  University  ? — T  think  the  thing 
is  likely  to  come  about  in  time,  and  there  is  one  con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  thing  in  the  Tagore  lecture- 
ship in  Calcutta  in  which  10,000  Rs.  a  year  are  made 
available  for  the  lectureship. 

19,134.  {Lord  Peaty.)  And  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
made  one  available  at  the  Grant  Medical  college  ? — 
That  was  in  medicine.  I  should  have  mentioned  that, 
but  it  is  not  a  University  professorship  or  lectureship. 
It  belongs  to  the  College. 

19. 185.  {Lord  Plat/fair.)  Have  you  any  labora- 
tory for  the  examination  of  the  students  at  your 
University  ? — They  are  examined  in  the  laboratory 
in  the  Grant  College. 

19.186.  The  University  has  no  buildings  of  its  own, 
has  it  ? — No,  it  has  no  buildings  of  its  own.  It  has  a 
Library  and  a,  University  hall.  That  is  the  extent 
of  the  University  buildings  as  such. 

19.187.  Then  at  the  present  moment  if  yon  estab- 
lish privat  docenten  or  University  professors,  they 
would  have  to  lecture  at  other  institutions  ? — They 
would  expect  that  the  University  hall  should  be  made 
available,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  their  lectures,  as  for 
several  years  before  the  transfer  of  the  Elphinstone 
College  it  was  made  available  for  law  lectures,  the 
central  position  of  the  University  buildings  being 
much  more  convenient  for  law  students. 

19.188.  Then  I  understand  that  you  have  felt  in 
Bombay  the  same  current  of  public  opinion  as  that 
which  has  caused  the  formation  of  this  Commission, 
that  an  examining;  board  in  itself  is  not  sufficient 
without  teaching  functions  being  attached  to  ir,  ? — We 
have  had  that  brought  more  and  more  home  to 
our  consciousness  as  Ave  have  gone  along  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  University.  What  has  pressed  itself 
upon  us  very  much  is  that  there  is  a  great  necessity 
for  an  interplay  of  influences  between  institutions  and 
the  University,  as  a  whole,  and  also  an  interplay 
between  the  institutions  severally,  so  as  to  establish  a 
particular  tone  and  standard  of  ideas  amongst  them, 
and  between  professors  and  students,  the  students 
especially  in  an  Indian  college  having  to  receive  much 
more  than  they  would  in  Europe  a  particular  stamp 
of  character,  a  particular  class  of  ideas,  and  a  particular 
set  of  what  I  may  call,  middle  principles,  for  dealing 
with  the  circumstances  of  life  as  they  come  up  before 
them — a  stamp  of  character  as  well-  as  literary 
training,  I  may  call  it. 

19.189.  I  understand  that  you  would  leave  the 
colleges  in  affiliation  with  you,  with  perfect  automatic 
government  amongst  themselves  ?— -Yes,  there  is  no 
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desire  to  interfere  with  their  internal  arrangements  in  Sir 

any  way.  R.  West, 

19,190  Except  when  there  is  a  proposal  palpable  K.C.I.E., 

and  definite,  and  then  you  will  give  them  a  hint  ? —  „  „ 

-it-  °  r  .ft. (sr. is. 

Yes, 

19, i9 ! .  Do  you  not  think  is  might  be  met  in  another    13  jan_  1993. 

way  ;  that  having  recognised  a  college  when  any  new   

professor  was  about  to  be  appointed  to  the  college  the 
University  should  give  its  sanction  ? — That  would 
answer  the  purpose,  but  it  would  be  an  amount  of 
interference  going  far  beyond  what  the  University 
has  thought  of  exercising,  so  far.  In  the  draft  which 
I  drew  up,  as,  I  think,  I  mentioned,  I  did  provide 
originally  for  this — that  the  University  should  have  a 
sort  of  veto  by  requiring  certain  certificates  or  stan- 
pards  of  attainment  in  the  case  of  professors  of  the 
affiliated  institutions. 

19.192.  I  know  that  you  know  a  good  deal  about 
Edinburgh  University  as  well  as  the  Irish  Univer- 
sities. You  know  that  in  the  Edinburgh  University 
in  fact  in  all  the  Scotch  Universities,  before  they 
acknowledge  outside  teachers  as  fit  for  training  for  a 
degree,  they  acknowledge  him  formally  after  an 
investigation  as  to  his  qualifications? — I  believe  that 
is  so. 

19.193.  Especially  that  is  so  in  medicine  ? — Yes. 
In  the  scheme  that  I  laid  before  the  University  it  was 
my  idea  that  these  licensed  teachers  should  be  men 
whose  qualifications,  although  they  would  generally  be 
young  men,  Avouldbe  well-known  to  the  Syndicate  of 
the  University,  and  that  they  should  only  obtain  their 
license  whether  they  were  to  teach  in  medicine  or 
to  teach  in  engineering,  or  law,  or  whatever  it  might 
be,  but  more  especially  in  Arts,  wbeivthe  Syndicate  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  were  men  of  quite 
unusual  attainments  or  capacity  to  teach. 

19.194.  {Lord  Beat/.)  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Charter  of  the  Bombay  University  to  prevent  the 
University  appointing  University  professors  if  they 
wanted  to  appoint  them  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  to 
authorise  it  or  to  prohibit  it.    It  stands  quite  loose. 

19.195.  With  regard  to  the  licentiate  of  medicine 
what  is  the  length  of  the  course  he  attends  at  the 
Grant  Medical  College  ? — Four  years  at  least. 

19.196.  Four  years  before  he  obtains  the  degree 
of  licentiate  ? — Yes. 

19.197.  But  there  are  intermediate  examinations 
between  the  matriculation  and  the  final  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

19.198.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  inter- 
mediate examinations  there  are? — I  think  only  one  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect.  There  are  college  examinations, 
term  examinations,  and  so  on,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
recall  at  this  moment  only  one  intermediate  examina- 
tion. 

19.199.  The  medical  knowledge  is  fair;  the  great 
failure  is  principally  in  the  character  of  general  edu- 
cation ? — The  medical  knowledoe  is  fair,  so  far  as  it, 
can  be  called  fair  without  the  substratum  of  general 
education. 

19.200.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  position  of  privet  docenten  which  had,  at  any 
rate,  the  sanction  of  your  approval.  What  were  they 
to  do  ? — They  were  to  be  licensed  to  take  pupils. 

19.201.  I  understood  your  answer  to  Lord  Playfair 
to  be  that  they  Avere  to  act  as  professors  of  the 
University,  lecturing  in  the  halls  of  the  college  'i — No, 
that  Avas  another  case. 

19.202.  That  is  a  different  case  is  it  ? — Yes,  the 
privat  docenten  would  be  young  men  Avho  desired  to 
go  on  as  scholars,  and  to  get  a  living  by  it  for  the  time 
being.  They  Avould  be  licensed  teachers,  and  perhaps 
have  a  University  hall  at  their  di?posal  for  several 
days  of  the  Aveek,  and  perhaps  they  would  have  a 
recommendation  from  the  University  to  the  effect  that 
rooms  at  the  Elphinstone  College  should  be  at  their 
disposal. 

19.203.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  Suppose  the 
University  entered  upon  the  pre-graduate  course  you 
have  mentioned,  would  it  bring  itself  in  conflict  with 
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the  colleges  of  excite  jealousy  in  the  colleges  ? — 
Rivalry  always  may  lead  to  jealousy,  and  the  same 
consequence  might  arise  in  Bombay  as  has  arisen 
sometimes  in  Germany,  where  the  privat  docenten  are 
particularly  clever  men.  You  may  have  a  professor  who 
has  been  eminent  in  his  day,  but  who  is  getting  rather 
beyond  his  work,  or  who  is  lazy,  and  the  students  flow 
off  from  the  regular  formal  professor  to  the  privat 
docent.  They  have  found  I  believe  in  Germany  that 
this  licensing  of  the  privat  docent  wherever  it  would 
be  necessary,  keeps  the  formal  professors  very  much 
up  to  their  work,  new  light  is  let  in  ;  these  men 
get  the  newest  ideas,  and  they  impress  them  upon  their 
pupils. 

19.204.  One  of  these  colleges  exists  in  Bombay  ? — 
More  than  one.  There  are  three  in  Bombay.  There 
is  the  Medical  College,  the  Scotch  College,  and 
the  Elphinstoue  College. 

19.205.  (Lord  Beay.)  And  St.  Xavier  ;  that  would 
make  four? — Yes,  it  would  be  necessary  of  course — and 


that  should  not  be  overlooked — when  you  are  licensing 
your  privat  docent,  so  to  call  him,  to  take  care 
that  there  was  no  unseemly  rivalry  and  underbidding 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  so  as  to  degrade 
education  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 

19.206.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  At  present  you  .are 
free  from  all  such  trouble  ? — Yes. 

19.207.  (Lord  Reay.)  Will  you  put  in  your  draft 
bill? — I  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  find  my 
original  draft,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
the  project  as  it  was  hammered  out  eventually  after 
the  interests  of  different  people  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  It  was  reviewed  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  repeatedly.  This  is  the  shape  it 
finally  received  (handing  document  to  Lord  Reay.) 
Of  course  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  so  handsome 
as  my  own  baby,  but  it  retains  enough  of  the  original 
traits  to  be  interesting. 

19.208.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  This  which  you  are  putting 
in  comes  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


J.  Pollen,  J°HN  Pollen,  Esq., 

Esq.,  LL.D., 

I.C.S.  19,209.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  believe  you  are  prepared 

1   to  give  us  some  information  both  as  having  been  an 

examiner  and  as  having  been  examined  on  frequent 

occasions  ? — Yes. 

19.210.  Your  evidence  will  be  chiefly  directed  to 
informing  the  Commission  in  what  way  you  think  the 
new  University  could  be  made  most  useful  to  can- 
didates for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  ? — Yes.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  give  you  an  idea  of  that  would  be  to 
explain  what  I  went  through  myself  in  preparing  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India.  I  went  up  to  College  direct 
from  School  and  having  entered  College  I  went  back 
to  School  in  order  to  read  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 
I  went  back  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  my  old  school, 
Kingstown  School,  near  Dublin,  and  I  read  with  the 
Classical  Master,  John  Fletcher  Davies,  who  was  after- 
wards Professor  of  Latin  at  Galway  Royal  College,  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  English  with  John  Rowley, 
who  is  now  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Clifton 
College.  I  then  went  up  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  passed.  I  read  for  most  of  my  Departmental 
Examinations  for  the  "Indian"  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  same  time  keeping  my  terms  and  pass- 
ing my  College  Examinations.  [,  of  course,  went  to 
Grinders.  I  learnt  Hindostani  with  Professor  Mer 
Aulad  Ali  and  Dr.  Atkinson,  the  latter  who  also 
coached  me  in  Marathi,  one  of  the  dialects  of  Bombay. 
For  a  short  time  I  went  up  and  read  with  Dr.  Glasgow 
at  Belfast  until  I  passed  the  point  up  to  which  he 
could  give  me  instruction.  I  think  that  in  a  University 
there  should  be,  for  the  benefit  of  Civilians,  Professors 
capable  of  giving  them  instruction  in  the  vernaculars 
of  the  District  of  India  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
appointed.  Since  I  have  been  in  India  I  have  gone 
on  with  my  study  of  the  languages,  and  I  have  studied 
them  alone.  But  then  I  have  benefited  by  being  able 
to  talk  constantly  with  the  Natives  and  read  native 
papers  and  proceedings  in  the  Vernaculars  with  the 
aid  of  my  Office  establishment.  I  also  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  in  a  University  such  as  the  one  to  be 
established  (as  I  understand)  there  should  be  a  good 
supply  of  Government  documents  for  candidates  to 
study  when  learning  the  Vernaculars  of  India.  I 

•  remember  distinctly  that  I  had  great  difficulty  indeed 
in  getting  any  of  the  written  characters  of  Bombay  here 
in  London.  It  was  only  after  a  long  search  that  I 
unearthed  in  a  bookseller's  shop  a  volume  of  vernacular 
papers  from  which  I  learnt  the  written  characters  of 
Marathi  and  Guzerathi. 

19.211.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  colloquial 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  here.  You  think  that 
what  ought  to  be  acquired  here  is  the  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  the  colloquial  knowledge  a  student 
will  acquire  in  India  ?— .Quite  so.    My  own  experience 


LL.D.,  I.C.S.,  examined. 

of  learning  lauguages  is  that  the  training  of  the 
tongue  is  very  different  from  the  training  of  the  ear. 
I  heard  Sir  Raymond  West  call  the  latter  "  audition." 
The  powers  of  audition  require  constant  trainiug  by 
talking  with  and  listening  to  the  people.  But  as  a 
preliminary  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  language  by  teaching  yourself  as 
soon  as  you  have  learnt  the  alphabet  and  how  the 
letters  ought  to  be  pronounced.  I  took  up  "  Russian  " 
about  five  years  ago.  I  got  my  preliminary  lessons  in 
it  from  a  wandering  Jew  whom  I  found  up  in  Sind. 
I  learnt  the  Russian  grammar  chiefly  ou  camel  back 
riding  across  the  little  deserts  of  Sind.  At  the  same 
time  profiting  by  the  instruction  I  had  received  from 
this  wandering  Jew  I  tried  to  pronounce  the  sounds 
and  learn  phrases.  Then,  following  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Atkinson,  who  always  told  me  that  the  best  way  to  get 
on  with  a  Language,  was  to  plunge  into  it  at  once,  to 
take  up  an  author  and  learn  phrases  by  heart  at  the 
same  time.  I  followed  that  course  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  India,  and  I  came  home  to  England  and  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  in  Russian,  which  entitled 
me  to  go  to  Russia  in  order  to  qualify  as  Interpreter. 
I  accordingly  went  out  to  Russia  and  spent  1-1  months 
there. 

19.212.  Did  you  find  your  conversations  with  the 
wandering  Jew  were  of  much  use  ? — No.  In  certain 
respects  I  had  10  unlearn  what  I  had  ah'eady  learnt  in 
the  way  of  pronunciation.  A.t  first  I  was  greatly 
puzzled  !  It  was  the  same  when  I  went  out  to  India 
first!  Although  I  knew  the  language  fairly  well,  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding  different 
people.  Some  people  I  could  understand  fairly  well 
and  others  I  failed  to  understand  at  all.  I  made  out 
considerably  less  than  half  I  heard. 

19.213.  Would  you  substitute  Persian  and  Sanscrit, 
for  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  curriculum  for  the  Indian 
civilian  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  Sanscrit  for  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it,  but  Persian  I  should  certainly 
hesitate  to  substitute  for  either  Latin  or  Greek. 

19.214.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  substituting  a 
modern  course  for  a  classical  course  in  the  preparatory 
stage  ? — Remembering  that  the  learning  of  languages 
is  to  a  large  extent  only  educational,  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  retaining  Latin  and  Greek. 

19.215.  You  do  not  think  modern  languages  or 
literature  can  ever  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  ? — 
Russian  certainly  combines  in  an  extraordinary  way 
the  difficulties  and  excellencies  of  Greek  and  Latin.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  scientific  language  and  built  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lines,  and  the  effort  of  learning  it  is 
in  itself  a  great  part  of  education. 

19.216.  Did  you  examinefor  the  Bombay  University 
while  you  were  in  India? — No.    I  have  never  ex- 
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amined  except,  as  Member  and  President  of  Depart- 
mental Examinations  and  Branch  Examinations  up  in 
Sind,  but  I  have  examined  many  years  as  Member  of 
Departmental  Examinations. 

19.217.  And  your  experience  has  been  that  which 
has  been  the  general  experience  that  the  natives  of 
India  have  a  special  aptitude  for  passing  examinations 
well — they  have  special  aptitudes  ? — They  have  won- 
derful memories.  They  can  learn  things  off  by  heart 
with  wonderful  facility  and  write  them  down  fairly 
well. 

19.218.  (Lord  Playfair.)  And  then  know  nothing 
about  them  ? — Very  often.  Of  course,  that  is  a  sweep- 
ing assertion.  My  experience  is  confined  to  Depart- 
mental Examinations. 

19.219.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  deduction  I  want  to 
draw  from  that  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
educational  question  in  India,  that  great  care  should 
be  taksu  that  students  should  be  well  taught  ? — 
Just  so. 

19.220.  That  the  difficulty  in  India  is  not  to  get 
examinations  passed,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
teaching  assimilated.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  that 
is  my  experience  all  through. 

19.221.  What  is  your  view  of  the  present  system  of 
conducting  Civil  Service  examinations  in  England  ? — 
My  recent  experience  has  been  confined  to  passing 
Russian  Examinations  under  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Civil  Service  Commissioners.  Speaking  as  an 
Examiner  and  Examinee,  my  feeling  all  through  was 
that,  though  the  principles  were  good,  the  time  allowed 
for  putting  those  principles  to  test  was  ridiculously 
short.  I  may  tell  you  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Russian 
language  are  something  like  these.  At  the  preliminary 
examination  which  is  the  same  examination  as  the 
Higher  Standard  Examination,  you  compete  with  men 
who  have  been  in  Russia  and  who  have  been  two  or  three 
years  studying  the  language.  You  go  into  the  room 
with  them  and  get  exactly  the  same  papers,  and  you 
do  your  best,  and  if  you  get  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  marks,  200  out  of  the  800,  you  are  held  to  have 
passed  the  preliminary  examination.  Speaking  of  the 
examination  generally  what  I  think  is  that  the  time 
allowed  is  far  too  short ;  everything  is  done  in  a  great 
hurry  ;  you  work  at  the  top  of  your  speed,  and  your 
attention  is  constantly  directed  from  your  subject  to 
the  clock. 

19.222.  (Mr,  Anstie.)  How  much  time  is  there  ? — 
The  whole  examination  is  pushed  through  in  a  day, 

19.223.  How  many  hours  ? — Six  hours.  Then 
there  is  the  viva  voce  which  lasts  for  an  hour  or  half 
an  hour  as  the  Examiner  chooses.  But  I  think  he  is 
limited  to  half  an  hour.  I  may  mention  this  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  hearing  a  foreign  language  ; 
it  is  an  incident  that  took  place  when  I  was  being 
examined  at  the  Final  Examination  for  Interpreter- 
ship  in  Russian.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  room 
were  very  bad ;  the  examiner  read  out  Russian  dicta- 
tion, which  at  no  time  is  an  easy  thing  to  take  down  ; 
he  read  it  out  very  clearly  and  well,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it  a  second  time,  and  perceiving  that 
some  of  the  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  room  had 
not  heard,  he  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read 
"  this  a  third  time,  rapidly,  so  that  you  may  correct 
"  any  mistakes  you  may  have  made  from  not  hear- 
"  ing  me."  He  began  to  read,  and  thereupon,  a 
Civil  Service  Official  rose  and  pointed  out  that  this 
reading  of  the  dictation  a  third  time  was  contrary  to 
the  Rule  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  and  could 
not  be  allowed.  The  consequence  was  that  some 
men  at  the  end  of  the  room  had  an  unfair  hearing,  so 
to  s;iy. 

19.224.  (Lord  Reay.)  What  correctives  would  you 
apply  "r — I  would  let  the  Examiner  select  his  own  time 
for  his  paper  ;  state  the  number  of  hours  required  to 
answer  any  paper,  and  also  give  a  little  discretion, 
say  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  the  case, 
may  be. 

19.225.  You  would  give  more  discretion  to  the 
examiner  ? — Yes. 


19.226.  Then  with  regard  to  the  educational  system,     J.  Pollen, 
you  are  of  opinion  that  instead  of  concentrating  every-    Esq.,  LL^.D. 
thing  into  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  one 

year  or  two  years'  course,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  a    13  jan_  1393 

University  where  there  is  sound  teaching  there  should   ,  

be  constant  informal  examinations,  and  the  relations 
between  the  teacher  and  the  individual  students  should 
lead  to  secure  steady  progress  ? — Yes.  So  far  as  T 
have  thought  out  the  subject  at  all,  I  have  always 
thought  very  much  what  Sir  Raymond  West  gave 
expression  to  when  he  described  the  system  at  Gal  way 
College.  There  the  lecturer  holds  constant  examina- 
tions of  the  students  on  the  subject  on  which  he  has 
lectured  with  them.  My  own  experience  has  been 
that  that  is  the  soundest  Educational  system ;  there 
should  be  constant  examinations  in  the  subjects  on 
which  the  men  have  heard  lectures, 

19.227.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  has  been  this  undoubted  success 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  usually  designated  as  cram- 
mers that  they  are  very  closely  in  touch  with  the 
gentlemen  whom  they  instruct  ? — Yes. 

19.228.  That  they  take  stock  constantly  of  what- 
ever knowledge  the  pupil  has  acquired  ? — Yes,  and 
I  may  mention  in  confirmation  of  that  that  in  learn- 
ing Russian  I  attended  a  Russian  Crammer  for  three 
days.  It  was  just  at  the  end  of  his  course  to  his 
pupils,  and  I  was  an  outsider,  but  I  could  not  help 
being  very  much  struck  by  the  wonderful  success 
with  which  he  had  pushed  on  these  men  in  their  know- 
ledge in  such  a -way  as  to  show  all  they  knew  of 
Russian.  It  was  considerably  less  than  I  knew,  but 
he  had  shown  them  how  they  could  show  their  know- 
ledge to  the  best  advantage. 

1 9.229.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  ? 
— Yes.  Still  he  knew  what  they  knew,  and  he 
enabled  them  to  show  all  that  they  did  know. 

19.230.  Then  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
viva  voce  element  in  examination  not  being  neglected  ? 
— Certainly,  in  all  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service 
of  India.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  want  to  find 
out  about  a  man.  I  think  that  in  viva  voce  examina- 
tion you  can  find  out  a  great  deal  about  the  executive 
fitness  or  quickness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  examinee  that 
would  never  become  apparent  in  a  written  examina- 
tion. 

19.231.  Your  theory  is  that  the  examiner  should 
endeavour  to  find  out  whatever  are  the  strong  points 
of  the  examinee,  in  order  to  judge  from  that  the  calibre 
of  his  intellect  ? — Yes. 

19.232.  Instead  of  trying  merely  to  discover  his 
weak  points  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

19.233.  Now  with  regard  to  the  preparation  for  the 
Revenue  Branch.  I  think  you  belong  to  the  Revenue 
Branch  of  the  Service  ? — Yes. 

19,231.  Besides  the  languages,  the  classical  part,  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  Oriental  School  common  to 
all  Civilians,  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  Revenue 
Department  in  Bombay  having  magisterial  functions 
to  perforin,  would  also  require  to  be  educated  in  law  ? 
— Yes. 

19.235.  With  regard  to  those  magisterial  functions 
the  Faculty  of  Law  would  be  aide  to  give  them  some 
preparation  ?— Yes. 

19.236.  How  much  of  the  lectures  given  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  do  you  think  would  be  useful  to 
them  ?  I  quite  see  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
give  much  attention  to  it,  but  how  much  do  you 
think  could  be  given  to  it  ? — I  have  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  what  I  did  learn  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  befere  I  went  to  India.  I 
mastered  most  of  Justinian,  and  I  remember  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  was  examiner  at  the  final  examination, 
in  complimenting  me  on  what  I  knew,  said  :  "  What 
"  a  splendid  time  in  India  you  Avill  have  to  forget  all 
"  this."  I  did  not  thiuk  then  that  I  should  have 
forgotten  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  line  now. 

19.237.  It  was  absolutely  useless  ? — Yes,  it  was 
absolutely  useless.  There  may  have  been  an  after- 
result,  but  I  do  not  remember  now  anything  about 
Justinian  at  all.    I  remember  being  deeply  interested 
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J,  Pollen,      in  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  the  historical  part  of  it,  and 
Esq.,  LL.D.,    some  0f  that  has  remained. 

I  CS-  19,238.  Of  course  if  lectures  were  given  on  the 

13  jan  1893     Indian  criminal  Code,  and  in  criminal  procedure  it 

 [        '    would  be  desirable  for  gentlemen  in  the  Revenue 

Department  to  attend  those  lectures  ? — Yes.  For 
every  public  purpose  iu  India  you  really  only  require 
the  Codes. 

19.239.  And  the  underlying  principles  ? — You  learn 
something  of  them  in  the  Courts  at  home  from  cases. 

19.240.  It  is  desirable  that  the  young  Civilian 
should  have  seen  the  relations  between  Bench  and  Bar 
here,  so  that  in  taking  his  seat  on  the  Bench  in  India 
in  the  presence  of  a  Local  Pleader  whose  knowledge 
naturally  would  be  very  superior  to  his  own,  he  should 
not  be  awkward  ? — Yes,  and  then  he  would  know 
how  to  comport  himself. 

19.241.  In  India  we  are  gradually  forming  a 
body  of  administrative  law  with  regard  to  the 
Land  Revenue  Code,  and  in  other  directions.  Would 
it  not  be  desirable  that  some  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  should  be  appointed  in  the  Law  Faculty  and 
give  lectures  on  administrative  law  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  very  desirable — lecturers  who  could  explain 
the  principles  on  which  we  administered  our  land 
revenue  out  in  India — the  principles  of  the  revenue 
survey — in  fact,  speaking  generally,  the  principles  of 
our  Revenue  Code. 

19.242.  And  of  cour-e  all  decisions  given  in 
revenue  cases  for  which  we  have  a  special  procedure  ? 
— And  the  Forest  Acts. 

19.243.  Everything  that  is  embraced  in  the  de- 
cisions given  in  the  administrative  cases  ? — Yes. 

19.244.  Then  of  course  you  would  lay  stress  on 
political  economy  ? — Yes. 

19.245.  You  would  also  lay  stress  on  the  history  of 
the  Indian  empire  ? — Yes. 

19.246.  And  constitutional  history  ? — Yes. 

19.247.  And  now  with  the  great  development  of 
municipal  institutions  any  knowledge  which  could  be 
gathered  here  from  the  development  of  our  municipal 
institutions  would  also  be  very  useful  ? — Yes. 

19.248.  And  in  addition  a  student  ought  to  obtain 
as  much  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  philosophy  of 
politics.  Would  you  not  say  that  was  very  useful  ? — 
Yes,  I  should,  certainly.  In  fact,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience  1  went  out  to  India  with  a  very  slight, 
knowledge  of  the  work  that  would  really  fall  to  my 
hand  to  do  when  I  got  there.  I  certainly  had  a 
knowledge  of  Justinian,  but  I  was  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  the  Revenue  System  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  when  I  reached  India. 

19.249.  With  the  literature  that  we  now  have 
Indian  administration,  the  development  of  legislative 
and  municipal  institutions  in  India,  you  can  develop 
the  course  of  University  lectures  almost  indefinitely, 
deriving  your  illustrations  from  Indian  practice. — 
Yes. 

19.250.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  developed  ? — It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 

The  witnesi 


19.251.  And  you  think  it  is  quite  practical  and 
possible  ? — Yes. 

19.252.  It  would  be  useful  to  recruit  out  of  the 
Civilians  who  have  come  back  here  not  only  privat 
docenteu  and  lecturers,  but  also  distinguished  pro 
fessors  whose  experience  would  be  extremely  valuable 
to  the  young  student?— Yes,  I  quite  concur  in  that, 
and  believe  that  to  be  so. 

19.253.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever 
looked  at  the  subjects  that  are  taught  at  the  Ecole 
libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris? — No. 

19.254.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  them  and  see 
whether  such  courses  would  be  advantageous  ? — I  will 
do  it  with  pleasure. 

19.255.  Have  you  any  other  thing  to  add  ? — No. 

19.256.  Is  there  any  feature  on  which  you  would 
suggest  that  stress  should  be  laid  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

19.257.  {Lord  Playfair.)  A  subject  of  importance 
with  regard  to  this  new  University  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
the  vernaculars  of  India  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

19.258.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Colonial  Insti- 
tute they  have  established  a  school  for  Eastern  lan- 
guages, and  that  our  experience  there  is  that  we  can 
get  abundance  of  professors,  but  no  pupils  at  all  ? — 
No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

19.259.  That  is  the  case  just  now  ;  we  are  starving 
for  pupils ;  we  have  too  many  professors,  and  our 
pupils  the  number  of  which  began  at  eight  or  ten  are 
now  reduced  to  one  or  two,  and  we  cannot  employ 
the  professors  ? — Are  there  no  persons  forthcoming 
who  intend  to  make  their  career  in  India  ? 

19.260.  If  there  are  they  do  not  come  to  the  school 
of  Eastern  languages,  and  we  are  in  despair  for  pupils. 
We  have  got  the  organisation,  but  the  pupils  do  not 
come  to  be  taught.  Perhaps  you  would  think  that, 
like  a  railway  pushed  into  space  in  America,  if  the 
professors  existed  pupils  would  ultimately  coiae  ? — 
I  think  so.  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own 
feeling  on  the  subject.  If  I  thought  there  were 
good  Professors  available  I  should  certainly  go  and 
avail  myself  of  their  assistance  to  learn  the  language. 

19.261.  {Mr.  Anstic.)  There  is  one  exj^ression  you 
used  which,  perhaps,  went  a  little  further  than  you 
meant,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  examination 
You  would  agree  that  the  object  of  the  examination  is 
to  see  whether  the  candidate  knows  what  he  ought  to 
know  ? — Certainly. 

19.262.  So  that  the  object  of  the  examination  is  not 
merely  to  test  his  knowledge  but  in  a  sense  to  test  his 
ignorauce  ? — My  general  impression  (more  derived 
from  what  I  have  heard  than  from  what  I  have 
experienced  myself),  is  that  questions  are  very  often 
put  not  to  educe  knowledge  but  to  obtain  the  gratifi- 
cation caused  by  puzzling  Candidates. 

19.263.  That  may  be  a  defect  at  any  examination, 
but,  speaking  generally,  you  do  not  deny  that  the 
object  of  an  examination  is  to  do  both  (you  can  do 
one  only  by  doing  the  other)  to  test  knowledge  nnu 
also  to  test  ignorance  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  follows. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  January  19th,  1893. 
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Forty-seventh  Day. 


Thursday,  January  19th,  1893. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPBR,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.  D. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
RALPn  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Henry  Robinson,  Esq., 

19.264.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  25  years  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ? — Yes. 

19.265.  During  that  time  you  have  been  in  practice 
in  Westminster  as  a  civil  engineer  ? — Yes. 

19.266.  You  are  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at 
King's  College,  and  for  six  years  you  have  been 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science  ? — Yes. 

19.267.  Would  you  tell  us  your  experience  during 
the  years  since  1880  that  you  have  occupied  the  Chair 
of  Civil  Engineering.  I  believe  the  Council  of  the 
King's  College  have  approved  of  the  various  recommen- 
dations you  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  teaching  in  connexion  with  civil  engineering?  — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.268.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  recommendations 
were  ? — When  I  was  appointed  12  years  ago  the  Chair 
was  called  the  Chair  of  Surveying  and  Levelling.  For 
some  few  years  I  went  a  long  way  beyond  that  work, 
and  practically  taught  and  lectured  upon  civil  engineer- 
ing, taking  the  view  that  surveying  and  levelling  were 
a  part  and  only  a  part  of  the  subject  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  as  there  was  no  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  college  then,  I  gradually  developed  my  work 
until  a  time  came  when  I  brought  before  the  Council 
the  desirabiliy  of  giving  the  public  to  understand  that 
the  work  in  the  Calendar  was  beyond  merely  surveying 
and  levelling,  which  is  a  limited  work,  and  the  sug- 
gestion I  made  was  that  the  name  of  the  Chair  should 
be  altered  to  really  cover  the  subjects  which  I  was 
teaching.    I  suggested  "  Civil  Engineering."  That 

o  no  O  O 

was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  therefore  the  name  or 
title  of  my  Chair  was  changed  from  "  Surveying  and 
Levelling,"  to  "  Civil  Engineering." 

19.269.  And,  I  suppose,  even  from  the  first  you  had 
a  good  attendance  and  that  has  gone  on  increasing. 
You  have  had  a  progressively  better  attendance  since 
the  beginning? — Yes,  that  is  so.  When  I  was  first 
appointed  the  number  of  students  was  I  think  50.  that 
is  in  the  year  I  began  lecturing,  it  was  not  more  than 
50.  I  believe  it  was  49,  but  year  by  year  the  numbers 
increased.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  was  through  my 
own  work  solely,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Council  making  modifications  in  the  system  of  teach- 
ing so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the^day. 

19.270.  Has  the  profession  of  civil  engineering 
itself  grown  larger  during  that  time.  Has  the  number 
of  members  increased  ? — -There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
A  larger  number  of  men  have  taken  up  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering,  but  at  the  same  time  there  have 
been  a  number  of  new  schools  or  training  colleges,  so 
that  whereas  12  years  ago  we  only  had  50  students 
and  less  competition,  we  have  now  110  or  112  students 
at  the  present  time  in  the  face  of  the  competition 
which  has  sprung  up  from  other  technical  schools 


M.  Inst.  C.E.,  examined.  n-  »„*,■ 

'  H.  Kobinson, 

Esq.,  M.  Inst. 

which  have  the  advantage  of  endowments,  and  with  C.E. 

the  exception  of  one  Chair,  Metallurgy,  at  King's   

College,  there  is  no  Chair  receives  any  endowment  19  ^an-  lf*93- 
at  all. 

19.271.  Is  there  more  feeling  in  the  profession  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  good  fundamental  education  than 
there  was  ? — That  is  so.  I  am  speaking  as  the  only 
member  of  the  staff  at  King's  College,  who  is  a 
practising  engineer,  having,  of  course,  to  meet  mv 
colleagues  in  the  profession,  so  I  speak  with  a  sense  of 
the  general  feeling  in  the  profession  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  fo,  the  work  of  any  teaching  establishment 
being  conducted  on  more  perfect  lines  than  those  on 
which  it  was  conducted  in  the  past. 

19.272.  Do  people  attend  your  lectures  who  are 
not  going  to  be  civil  engineers,  but  who  are  going 
to  some  kindred  profession  ? — Yes,  the  students  at 
King's  College  may  be  said  to  be  going  in  for  either 
civil  engineering,  putting  that  first,  or  mechanical 
engineering,  or  electrical  engineering. 

19.273.  Those  are  the  three  great  divisions,  are 
they? — Yes,  and  then  there  is  the  chemical  industry 
and  manufacturing  pursuits  generally.  Some  students 
are  sons  of  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 
We  have  a  great  number  of  those  through  the  college. 

19.274.  And  then  there  is  architecture  ? — Yes,  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that. 

19.275.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  some  details  of  the 
course  which  a  student  has  to  go  through  under  your 
management  ? — Does  your  Lordship  mean  with  refer- 
ence to  my  own  work  ? 

19.276.  The  work  that  each  student  goes  through 
under  your  auspices  ? — The  course  that  is  laid  down 
in  the  College  Calendar  is  a  three  years'  course,  but 
the  students  do  not  always  remain  for  their  third 
year.  At  the  present  time  we  have,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  statement,  over  32  students.  When  I  wrote 
those  notes  there  were  32  students  out  of  108,  and 
that  is  the  largest  number  of  third  year  students  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  college. 

19.277.  Others  drop  off? — Yes,  some  drop  off. 
Sometimes  we  advise  their  not  continuing  if  they 
only  reach  a  very  low  standard. 

19.278.  And  would  those  whom  you  so  advise  give 
up  all  idea  of  entering  the  profession  '{ — I  should  think 
so.  In  some  cases  the  friends,  parents,  or  relations  of 
a  youth  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  the  lad  may  follow  engineering 
in  some  way,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  But 
the  view  we  take  is  that  if  early  in  his  career  at 
King's  College,  a  young  man  shows  that  he  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  make 
a  successful  or  fairly  successful  engineer,  it  is  better 
for  his  friends  to  be  warned  of  it  than  to  let  him  waste 
his  time  in  the  college  with  no  result.     I  hope  that 
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H.  Robinson,  will  be  more  and  more  enforced,  so  as  to  prevent 
Esq.,  M.  Inst,  young  men  entering  or  trying  to  enter  a  profession  for 

which,  they  are  not  qualified, 
l!)  j7n~l893        19,279.  I  suppose  it  is  an  entirely  open  profession 

 '_'  '    —anybody  may  enter  who  pleases? — It  is  in  that 

sense.  There  is  no  recognised  diploma  in  connexion 
with  engineering. 

19.280.  When  a  student  leaves  you  or  even 
during  the  time  he  is  attending  your  lectures,  is 
there  any  such  thing  as  being  articled  to  a  civil 
engineer  ?  Does  he  become  assistant  to  a  practising 
engineer  ?  Is  that  the  way  in  which  he  enters 
business? — After  the  students  leave  King's  College 
they  enter  the  profession  in  very  different  ways.  I 
should  say  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  going  to 
be  civil  engineers  become  articled  to  civil  engineers 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  according  to  the  view 
which  the  professional  engineer  takes  of  what  a  pupil 
should  do.  Some  go  into  offices  or  practice  without 
any  previous  articles.  With  some  it  is  a  pecuniary 
difficulty  with  regard  to  paying  the  premium  ;  and 
then  they  must  work  to  the  front  as  well  as  they  can. 
They  are  very  much  handicapped  in  some  cases,  be- 
cause without  the  assistance  which  a  young  man  gets 
from  a  practising  engineer  of  experience,  he  has  to 
find  out  a  great  many  things  for  himself,  which  very 
often  occupies  a  great  amount  of  his  time,  that  is  to 
say,  what  he  does  in  two  years  without  assistance  he 
might  do  in  six  months  or  a  year  with  assistance. 

19.281.  I  suppose  there  is  a  little  prejudice  against 
a  man  who  starts  without  assistance  ?  I  suppose  it 
will  take  a  little  pressure  to  drive  him  into  the 
groove  ? — Yes  ;  he  takes  a  subordinate  position.  If 
he  is  really  a  clever  young  man  he  rises  to  the  front, 
but  if  he  is  a  youth  of  ordinary  capacity  he  occupies 
an  inferior  position,  and  has  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  beyond  that  inferior  position. 

19.282.  You  have  assistants  in  your  work  at  King's 
College  ? — Yes.  The  duties  of  my  Chair  do  not  require 
me  to  have  assistants,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  stipulated, 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  have  demonstrators ;  but  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  that  I  have  to  do  at  the 
college,  I  have  found  it  necessary,  and  as  I  have  a 
staff  of  assistants  in  my  ordinary  practice,  in  my  case 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  have  three  or  four 
assistants  at  certain  times.  I  have  a  great  number  of 
students  to  deal  with,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  deal  with  them  properly,  being  in  full  practice,  if  I 
had  not  a  number  of  assistants  of  my  own.  If  anyone 
were  to  occupy  my  Chair  who  had  not  that  advantage 
the  fees  or  emoluments  of  my  Chair  are  too  small  to 
admit  of  employing  independent  assistants,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  the  work  efficiently  without 
some  grant  from  the  Council.  The  funds  of  the 
colleges,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are  too  limited.  That  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  we  all  feel  at  King's  College 
in  obtaining  things  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  to 
make  the  work  more  perfect,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
cramped  state  of  the  funds. 

19.283.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pro- 
fessors, I  suppose  you  have  hardly  time  to  pursue 
your  own  practice  besides  teaching  ?  Teaching  occupies 
all  your  time  ? — No,  it  is  the  reverse  of  that.  My 
work  at  the  college  only  takes  me  a  short  amount  of 
time.  For  instance,  in  my  earlier  years  at  the  college 
I  had  to  lecture  on.  Friday  afternoons  only.  In  order 
to  do  the  work  according  to  my  view,  I  obtained  leave 
to  utilise  Monday  afternoon,  that  work  being  largely 
done  by  my  assistants. 

19.284.  And  all  that  time  you  have  been  able  to 
pursue  your  professional  practice? — Yes,  that  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  my  time. 

19.285.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  professors  should  be  practical  men 
who  have  themselves  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
as  to  how  you  would  get  the  services  of  such  men, 
because  they  would  naturally,  I  should  fancy,  be  too 
busy  to  give  instruction.  However,  what  you  have 
said  rather  throws  light  upon  that  ? — A  great  deal  can 
he  done  under  the  direction  of  a  man  iu  full  practice, 


whose  time  is  very  fully  occupied.  That  is  the  view 
I  have  taken.  Therefore  I  direct  my  assistants  to  do 
a  great  amount  of  detail,  which  they  can  do  nearly  as 
well  as  I  can  myself,  protDably  better,  for  instance, 
drawing. 

19.286.  You  think  that  any  University  professors 
that  might  be  appointed  to  the  teaching  of  engineer- 
ing ought  to  be  practical  men,  and  men  themselves  in 
practice  ? — I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
that  kind  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  same 
way  as  in  medicine,  where  the  busiest  physicians  in 
London  are  attached  to  the  different  hospitals  and 
colleges. 

19.287.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  students 
at  present  ? — I  have  given  you  the  number  there  was 
a  mouth  ago. 

19.288.  I  suppose  you  may  say  really  without  any 
question  of  boasting,  that  the  engineering  teaching  at 
King's  College  is  among  the  best  that  is  to  be  obtained 
in  London  ? — I  think  so.  I  should  not  like  to  answer 
that  question  without  being  able  to  add  to  it  that  I 
have  trained  my  two  sons  there.  I  was  a  student 
there  myself  40  years  ago.  The  sons  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  well-known  Westminster  engineers  go  there, 
and  they  go  because  it  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as 
one  of  the  best  technical  schools  for  the  training  of 
engineers,  especially  of  late  years,  since  the  work  has 
been  developed  and  improved. 

19.289.  King's  College  has  an  established  position 
in  this  respect,  and  there  is  a  feeling  about  King's 
College  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  maintain 
and  a  great  mistake  to  break  up  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  break  it  up. 

19.290.  In  anj'thing  which  the  University  under- 
took, of  which  King's  College  and  other  institutions 
form  part,  with  regard  to  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  autonomy  of 
King's  College,  or  with  the  prestige  attached  to  it  ? 
— I  think  so. 

19.291.  Have  you  a  strong  feeling  with  regard  to 
that? — I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  with  regard  to 
that. 

19.292.  You  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed Gresham  Charter  would  enable  improvements 
and  extensions  to  be  accomplished  ? — Yes. 

19.293.  I  will  not  go  deeply  into  the  question 
whether  we  are  to  have  one  or  two  Universities,  but 
I  will  just  ask  you  your  opinion  whether  you  think 
that  London  University  could  be  remodelled  so  as  to 
perform  the  functions  which  are  to  be  given  to  the 
new  University  under  the  Gresham  Charter? — I  had 
rather  leave  that  to  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  gone  very  closely  into  it,  much  more  closely  than 
I  have  myself. 

19.294.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  way  the  Gresham 
University,  or  any  other  University  that  might  be 
established,  could  extend  the  education  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  at  King's  College? — One  advantage 
would  be  that  there  would  be  a  Degree  which  would 
be  the  outcome  of  three  years'  work,  or  so,  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  There  is  no  such  Degree  ob- 
tainable now  which  carries  with  it  any  recognition  of 
the  work  of  King's  College. 

19.295.  If  your  teaching  all  led  straight  up  to 
a  Degree,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  experienced  in  the  profession  as  to 
what  stage  a  young  man  has  reached.  At  King's 
College,  we  grant  a  diploma  called  the  Associateship 
which  is  ¥ery  highly  prized  among  students — the 
A.K.C.,  as  it  is  called — which  means  the  Associateship 
of  King's  College. 

19.296.  Is  it  given  iu  different  Faculties? — Yes,  in 
every  department.,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own 
department. 

19.297.  Is  it  Associate  of  Enginoerinu  or  Associate 
of  Applied  Science  ? — It  is  the  same  diploma,  but  it 
maybe  in  the  medical  department,  the  theological 
department,  or  other  departments*  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  going  away  from  the  college,  having 
passed  through  the  college  fairly  successfully,  which 
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quite  entitles  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  men  who  will 
succeed  in  life,  but.  they  carry  with  them  no  Degree. 

19.298.  Is  it  that  the  diploma  of  associate  is  so 
difficult  to  get  ? — It  is.  It  is  a  very  high  distinction, 
and  it  is  only  given  to  those  who  have  gained  a  certain 
number  of  prizes  or  certificates. 

19.299.  You  contemplate  that  the  Degree  would  be 
easier  to  get  than  this  diploma  r — It  would  be  easier  to 
get  for  this  reason.  The  number  of  students  who  are 
second  on  the  list  of  the  college  would  he  of  nearly 
as  high  a  standard  as  the  men  who  carry  off  the  prizes 
buf  through  the  misfortune  of  their  being  opposed  to 
very  clever  fellows  they  have  failed  to  get  the  Asso- 
ciateship. 

19.300.  Do  any  of  them  go  for  a  degree  in  science 
to  the  London  University  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  do, 
but  not  many,  as  it  involves  interference  with  their 
work. 

19.301.  You  mean  that  they  have  to  learn  a  good 
many  things  which  are  unnecessary  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
had  a  case  come  to  my  knowledge  where  a  student  has 
obtained  leave  to  go  away  from  the  college  for  some 
time,  and  when  I  have  inquired  I  have  learnt  that  it 
has  been  because  he  has  been  working  at  something  to 
enable  him  to  pass  his  examination  for  a  degree  at  the 
London  University.  It  causes  interference  with  his 
work,  and  to  obtain  his  Degree  it  requires  him  to 
follow  subjects  outside  the  curriculum  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

19.302.  What  you  want  is  a  degree  of  Applied 
Science  which  woidd  embrace  those  parte  of  science 
which  would  be  useful  to  him  ? — Yes. 

19.303.  And  I  also  gather  that  you  think  the 
teaching  and  the  examination  for  the  Degree  ought  to 
be  in  close  harmony  so  that  the  one  should  lead  up 
the  other  ? — Yes,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessity. 

19.304.  I  suppose  that  the  connexion  between  the 
examination  and  the  teaching  could  only  be  maintained 
by  the  teachers  having  a  voice  in  settling  the  details 
of  the  examination,  or  the  general  principle  of  it  ? — I 
think  so. 

19.305.  And  that  part  of  the  Gresham  Charter 
which  gives  the  different  Faculties  great  power  in 
recommending  as  to  the  examinations  you  thoroughly 
concur  in  ? — I  think  that  seems  to  be  the  right  direc- 
tion to  work  in. 

19.306.  You  would  not  have  a  new  Faculty  for 
Applied  Science  ;  you  would  still  keep  the  four  Facul- 
ties, Arts  and  Medicine,  Law  and  Science,  but  you 
would  divide  the  latter  into  two  ? — That  appears  to 
me.  to  be  a  way  that  would  meet  my  particular  points. 
I  am  speaking  now  entirely  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view.  I  do  not  go  beyond  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  have  a  science  degree  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  Pure  Science  and  Applied  Science.  If 
voting  men  obtain  a  degree  in  Applied  Science  it 
would  convey  to  my  mind  and  to  the  engineering 
profession  the  idea,  which  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  have,  that  they  have  obtained  a  certain 
position  in  the  preliminary  work  which  would  qualify 
them  to  follow  the  profession. 

19.307.  Would  you  distinguish  it  by  any  particular 
letter  after  their  name,  or  would  they  merely  be  to 
the  outer  world  Masters  of  Science  or  Doctors? — I 
have  not  thought  about  that.  I  do  not  suggest  any 
term.  It  would  he  convenient  if  in  early  life  he  could 
have  something  to  distinguish  him,  but  I  would  not 
carry  that  too  far,  because  there  are  so  many  titles 
that  a  man  can  obtain.  If  he  is  very  young  I  should 
not  attach  much  importance  to  it.  I  should  say  that 
a  young  man  ought  to  obtain  this  diploma  at  once, 
otherwise  he  would  not  go  forward  in  the  profession  ; 
that  is,  he  would  not  succeed  ;  he  would  occupy  a  very 
inferior  position.  I  should  not  like  to  imagine  that 
because  young  men  have  got  this,  they  ought  to  put  it 
after  their  names,  and  be  arrogating  a  position  which 
would,  perhaps,  lead  them  astray.  I  say  that  because, 
although  we  look  upon  the  diploma  of  King's  College, 
in  my  department  at  least,  as  almost  indicating 
success  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  unless  his  health 
breaks  down,  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 


of  Associates  of  King's  College  that  they  are  engineers' 
and  that  they  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  almost 
demand  positions.  Some  conceited  youths  take  that 
view.  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  young  fellows  in 
taking  that  view. 

19.308.  That  general  remark  would  apply  to  all  the 
Faculties.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  man  who 
distinguishes  himself  at  College  might  think  too  much 
of  himself  in  that .  respect,  and  think  that  his  chief 
work  was  done  ? — It  would  apply  to  everyone  else,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

19.309.  The  chief  subjects,  I  see,  are  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  you  would  have  those 
subjects  taught  with  special  reference  to  their  prac- 
tical application  ? — I  do  not  say  that  those  two  are 
the  chief  subjects,  but  I  express  an  opinion  which  I 
hold  rather  strongly  that  for  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy should  be  taught  with  special  reference  to  their 
practical  application. 

19.310.  The  subjects  which  are  already  being 
taught,  or  would  be  taught  in  any  University,  ought 
to  be  taught  by  professors  who  are  practical  men  as 
civil  engineers,  and  who  would  teach  them  with  a 
view  to  that  particular  profession  ? — That  is  not  quite 
what  I  meant.  Take  Mathematics ;  Mathematics 
would  be  taught  by  a  man  who  has  taken  a  high 
degree,  a  wrangler,  say.  If  he  is  associated  in  teach- 
ing Mathematics  with  practical  men  like,  say,  myself, 
it  would  be  an  advantage.  There  are  many  things 
required  by  practical  engineers,  or  which  practical 
engineers  would  have  cognisance  of,  which  a  theore- 
tical mathematician  would  not  appreciate,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  engineering  training  assisted  or 
guided  by  men  in  full  practice  would  enable  the 
practical  and  the  theoretical  to  be  in  close  touch,  and 
that  would  prevent  what  sometimes  happens  in  our 
experience  when  young  men  attain  great  proficiency 
in  theoretical  matters.  I  think  those  who  teach  should 
regard  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Science  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  very  easily  done. 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  doing  it. 

19.311.  That  would  require  a  special  set  of  lectures 
on  Mathematics  and  on  Natural  Philosophy  addressed 
to  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  profession  of  civil 
engineers  ? — It  would  be  part.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  theoretical  branches  should  not  be  dealt  with 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  what  I  have  indicated  should 
be  always  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Applied  Science  De- 
partment, or  whatever  it  might  be,  at  King's  College 
or  elsewhere.  Those  who  are  going  to  follow  engi- 
neering require  at  times  Applied  Mathematics  in  a 
way  which  would  not  be  required  by  a  man  who  is 
not  going  to  be  an  engineer. 

19.312.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  think 
you  could  give  us  information  ?- — I  think  not.  I  wish 
to  confine  what  I  say  to  matters  which  come  within 
my  own  practical  knowledge,  and  to  leave  it  to  some 
of  my  colleagues,  who  have  gone  very  closely  into  other 
matters,  to  deal  with  them ;  so  my  opinion,  if  it  is  of 
any  use,  is  opinion  offered  to  you  from  a  purely  civil 
engineering  point  of  view. 

19.313.  Do  you  think  the  University  should  appoint 
professors  in  this  department  independently  of  any 
college  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  the  best  method  of 
appointing. 

19.314.  (Lord  Reciy.)  In  the  University  of  Har- 
vard they  give  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering,  and  they  have  a  four  years'  course 
for  that  degree.  Would  you  just  look  at  the  curricu- 
lum (handing  Calendar  of  the  Harvard  University  to 
the  witness),  and  tell  me  how  it  compares  with  the 
programme  of  your  studies? — I  notice  one  thing  here, 
German  is  included.  We  do  not  teach  languages  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  department, 
but  from  looking  over  this  hastily  I  think  we  approach 
very  closely  to  it.  I  think  we  have  really  more 
subjects. 

19.315.  More  subjects  for  the  three  years'  course 
than  they  require  for  the  four  years'  course? — I  think 
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H.  Robinson,   we  cover  more  ground  rather  than  less  ground.    I  do 
Esq.,  M.  Inst.  uot  See  "  workshop"  here. 

C  E-  19,316.  You  have  workshops  ? — Yes,  we  have  work  - 

19  Tan  1893    S^10PS  anc^  a  mechanical  laboratory. 
J  I        '       19,317.  The  workshop  "as  distinct  from  the  labora- 
tory ? — Yes,  where  we  have  lathes  and  other  appli- 
ances.   They  begin  on  that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
college. 

19.318.  And  you  fully  approve  of  that  system  ? — 
Yes.  They  begin  1o  work  with  their  hands  while  they 
are  working  with  their  heads  in  another  part  of  the 
college.  I  should  say  generally  that  I  think  we  cover 
wider  ground,  if  anything,  at  King's  College. 

19.319.  Then  at  the  Harvard  University  they  have 
a  separate  degree  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  Are  you  acquainted  with  your  course 
in  Electrical  Engineering  ? — Yes,  generally  ;  but  Dr. 
Hopkinson  will  give  better  evidence  upon  that  than  I 
can  give.    He  has  it  in  charge. 

19.320.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  sub-divi- 
sion ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  work  out  prac- 
tically.   It  would  be  very  difficult. 

19.321.  Are  we  going  to  obtain  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  education  in  archil ecture  at  King's  College  ? — 
I  presume  so.    I  do  not  know. 

1 9.322.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  limited  to 
the  engineering  side  of  architecture,  or  do  you  also 
give  instruction  in  the  art  side  ? — The  work  in  architec- 
ture has  been  altered  very  recently  upon  the  retirement 
of  the  professor  who  had  held  the  post  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  is  row  called  "Architecture  and 
"  Building  Construction."  I  can  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge,  because  at  the  time  when  the  Chair  was 
altered  there  was  one  matter  that  I  advised  the 
Council  on.  I  wanted  them  to  give  instruction  which 
would  be  practically  useful,  and  that  is  now  so.  The 
architectural  course  includes  practical  work  as  well  as 
art  work. 

19.323.  Is  there  a  workshop  ? — They  have  a  large 
number  of  models  which  the  professor  refers  to.  | 

19.324.  And  is  there  any  instruction  given  in  fine  art 
and  drawing  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  professor  of  drawing. 

19.325.  The  students  do  not  go  to  any  other  art 
school  ? — No. 

19.326.  So  King's  College  has  a  full  and  exhaustive 
school  of  architecture  ? — It  has  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  I  had  rather  you  took  evidence  on  this  part  of 
the  question  from  my  colleague. 

19.327.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  said  as  to 
stopping  a  student  hi  limine  who  does  not  give  any 
promise  of  his  studies  leading  to  a  satisfactory 
result,  is  that  method  of  warning  off  the  course  fol- 
lowed in  other  Faculties  ? — It  is  followed  to  a  very 
limited  extent  at  King's  College. 

19.328.  You  only  apply  it  to  a  perfectly  hopeless 
subject  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  case  which  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  within  the  last  few  days.  A  student 
had  made  no  progress,  and  the  parents  consulted 
Dr.  Wace.  Dr.  Wace  consulted  me,  and  I  advised  his 
being  withdrawn.  Then  there  is  a  question  of  im- 
portance with  regard  to  tests  upon  entering  the 
college. 

19.329.  Is  there  a  test? — It  is  called  an  examina- 
tion for  matriculation.  The  examination  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  academic  y  ear  is  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibitions,  but  generally  there  is  no  test. 

19.330.  You  are  in  favour  of  introducing  one  ? 
— The  question  has  been  discussed  frequently  as 
to  the  desirability,  so  as  to  exclude  youths  who  are  not 
fairly  well  educated,  but  it  should  be  done  with  verv 
great  care.  Take  a  theoretical  mathematician.  He 
might  require  a  higher  standard  of  mathematics  upon 
entering,  than  I  should  not  agree  to.  I  know  that  is 
a  point  which  is  required  to  be  considered  carefully. 
You  should  not  exclude  a  youth  because  he  has  not 
reached  some  theoretical  standard  of  mathematics 
when  he  might  be  well  advanced  in  other  subjects 
of  equal  importance,  so  that  you  could  not  have  tests 
applied  except  after  careful  consideration. 

19.331.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  differentiating 
the  course  of  engineering  students  from  the  beginning 


of  their  University  career  and  of  not  mixing  them  up 
with  other  science  students? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.332.  Differentiating  them  absolutely? — Yes. 

19.333.  Do  you  take  any  of  your  students  into  your 
own  office  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

19.334.  Of  course  you  select  the  best  ? — I  have  a 
great  number  of  applications.  I  only  take  three 
pupils,  and  very  often  I  have  three  times  that  number 
of  applicants.  I  take  no  articled  pupil  unless  he  has 
had  some  previous  good  training. 

19.335.  There  is,  I  suppose,  a  great  advantage  in 
the  connexion  of  the  professor  with  his  own  office  ? 
—Yes. 

19.336.  An  advantage  to  himself  and  to  his  students  ? 
— Yes.  I  add  to  what  I  said  before  on  that,  that  in 
my  lectures  on  civil  engineering  works,  railways  and 
waterworks,  \  am  able  to  bring  to  the  college  draw- 
ings and  designs  of  works  that  I  or  others  have  carried 
out  and  that  give  practical  instruction  to  the  students. 
I  have  heard  from  students  who  have  left  and  who 
have  gone  to  practice  afterwards  that  that  very  much 
increases  the  interest.    They  see  the  practical  results. 

19.337.  And  you  take  no  pupils  except  those 
who  have  had  tbis  previous  theoretical  training? — 
No  ;  I  have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  and  I  know 
from  what  happens  in  engineers'  offices  that  students 
who  have  not  had  the  training  are  very  troublesome. 
They  have  to  be  taught  and  they  require  technical 
knowledge  to  make  themselves  of  any  value. 

19.338.  And  the  profession  appreciate  this  training  ? 
—Yes. 

19.339.  {Professor  Sidgwiclt.)  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  organisation  and  working  of  other  Schools 
of  Applied  Science  in  England  besides  your  own  ? — 
Only  to  a  limited  extent.  I  know  generally,  but  I 
have  not  made  it  a  study  to  investigate  the  working 
of  other  places. 

19.340.  What  other  institutions  are  there  in 
London  ? — There  is  University  College.  I  know  the 
engineering  course  there  fairly  well.  It  very  closely 
approaches  to  King's  College,  in  fact,  I  may  say  that 
the  suggestion  that  the  Chair  which  I  occupy  should 
have  its  title  altered  and  the  work  increased  was 
taken  from  University  College.  They  created  the 
Chair,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  called  it  the  Chair 
of  Civil  Engineering.  What  was  put  in  their  curricu- 
lum was  what  I  had  been  working  at  for  years  with- 
out the  name  being  recognised. 

19.341.  Then  you  say  both  with  regard  to  your 
own  work  at  King's  College  and  the  work  at  Univer- 
sity College  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  little  more  money 
to  put  the  thing  on  a  satisfactory  footing? — No 
doubt  that  is  one  want. 

19.342.  Do  you  consider  the  want  great  that  a 
large  addition  of  new  resources  would  be  required  to 
bring  the  school  into  what  you  regard  as  a  satisfac- 
tory condition  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  give 
any  figures,  because  the  departments  are  so  inter- 
mingled. I  could  give  you  what  would  be  required 
for  my  own  department,  but  I  should  like  to  consult 
my  colleagues  as  to  what  would  be  required  for  other 
Chairs.    I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

19.343.  But  still  you  think  there  is  a  want  ? — Yos. 
The  work  would  be  very  much  better  and  more  satis- 
factory. 

19.344.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  work  and 
organisation  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Institute? 
— To  some  extent. 

19.345.  That  is  a  school  on  the  same  lines,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes.  That  is,  of  course,  an  endowed  estab- 
lishment 

19.346.  II  I  might  ask  you  to  compare  the  two 
systems,  what  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
your  system  and  the  system  that  is  pursued  there  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  compare 
them  now. 

19.347.  1  did  not  mean  to  suggest  a  close  com- 
parison, I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  a 
general  view  on  the  question  of  whether  the  ends 
were  the  same,  whether  you  are  aiming  at  the  same 
ends,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  organising  details, 
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or  whether  the  work  at  one  institution  was  different 
in  general  design  from  that  of  the  other  ?— I  should 
fancy  that  the  same  end  is  aimed  at,  sometimes  by  a 
rather  different  method. 

19.348.  And  in  the  case  of  that  institution  is  the 
teaching  of  engineering  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  also  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  engineer- 
ing ?_[  Speak  now  of  South  Kensington.  Professor 
Unwin  is  the  Professor  of  Engineering  there.  Speak- 
in"-  from  general  knowledge,  I  believe  he  is  not 
in"  practice  independently,  but  I  should  say  that 
he'has  a  close  touch  with  the  profession  ;  he  is  a  very 
gifted  man,  and  we  are  always  consulting  him,  and 
meeting  him  in  practice. 

19.349.  The  question  to  which  1  was  leading  up  to 
is  this.  In  your  view  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
academic  teaching  of  engineering  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  persons  in  touch  with  practice.  Do  you 
think  that  it  necessarily  follows  from  that  that  it  is  in 
all  cases  desirable  that  he  should  be  actually  engaged  in 
practice,  or  would  it  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  that 
he  should  have  been  engaged  in  practice  ?— Perhaps  I 
might  put  it  in  this  way.  It  might  be  possible  that 
the  emoluments  of  a  Chair  might  be  an  inducement  to 
a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  active  practice  to 
retire  from  active  practice,  and  to  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  professor.  In  that  case  you  would  have  the 
advantage  of  his  previous  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  profession,  although  he  might  not  be  practising, 
and  in  the  case  of  Professor  Unwin  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  workshop,  so  that  he  had  a  practical  training. 

19.350.  In  the  parallel  case  of  medicine  to  which 
you  referred  it  is  customary,  I  think,  to  divide  the 
subjects  which  a  student  of  medicine  studies,  and  to 
consider  that,  while  the  technical  and  professional 
subject  would  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
desirable,— and  it  is  widely  held  that  it  is  not  at  all 
desirable— that  the  preliminary  scientific  training 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  medical  practitioners.  Do 
you  accept  that  view  ?— Yes,  I  hope  that  by  anything 
I  have  said  I  have  not  led  the  Commission  to  think 
differently. 

19.351.  How  far  would  a  corresponding  distinction 
be  applicable  in  your  Department?  Are  there 
branches  of  teaching  which  a  student  being  an  engineer 
should  go  through  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  not  them- 
selves engineers  ? — I  think  we  take  Mathematics  alone. 
I  should  not  suggest  that  Mathematics  should  be 
taught  by  an  engineer  alone.  I  should  prefer  it  to  be 
taught  by  a  mathematician.  But  there  are  mathe- 
maticians and  mathematicians.  You  might  have  a 
mathematician  who  would  take  a  little  guidance  from 
a  practical  engineer.  To  take  one  instance,  there  is  a 
point  which  engineers  are  always  dealing  with  in 
practical  railway  work  in  setting  out  curves,  which 
requires  a  little  mathematical  knowledge.  The  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  and  formulae  will  be  taught 
mathematically  ;  a  practical  mathematician  or  a  mathe- 
matician applying  mathematics  to  practical  problems 
enables  a  young  engineer  to  have  amongst  his  notes 
what  will  enable  him  to  go  into  the  held,  and  carry 
out  in  practice  what  is  being  taught  theoretically. 

19,352.  What  I  understand  you  to  hold  is  that 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  so  far  as  they 
are  taught  in  an  engineering  school,  should  be  under 
the  control  of  practical  engineers  who  would  limit  and 
direct  the  teaching  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  those  who  occupy  those  posts  now  ;  but  if  you 
have  associated  with  those  professors  men  who  have 
practical  knowledge,  and  the  system  of  teaching  is  not 
dictated  or  laid  down  from  a  purely  theoretical  point 
of  view  I  say  it  is  the  combination  of  experiences 
which  enables  the  teaching  to  be  not  only  good  theo- 
retically, but  good  practically. 

19,353.  Your  theory  is  that  the  body  of  teachers 
should  contain  a  practical  element,  and  that  in  the 
discussion  that  naturally  goes  on  among  colleagues, 
and  that  must  go  on  in  order  to  determine  details,  the 
o  72200. 


practical  teachers  would  naturally  exercise  an  influ- 
ence ? — Yes,  if  they  desire  it,  or  those  who  had  to 
define  or  lay  down  a  system  of  teaching  should  listen 
to  or  take  advice  or  obtain  information  which  would  be 
afforded  by  practical  men  for  laying  down  a  theoretical 
system. 

19.354.  You  think  that  would  naturally  result  from 
a  combination  of  the  two  elements  in  the  same  Board 
of  Studies  ? — Well,  it  should  do  so  if  there  is  a  right 
feeling  among  those  who  are  responsible.  If  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  there  should  be,  of  course,  a 
means  of  settling  it.  You  might  have  a  pedantic  man 
who  wished  to  enforce  his  own  view  of  things.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lav  down  any  regulation  as  to  how  it 
should  be  carried  out. 

19.355.  But  you  hold  that  if  there  is  a  disagreement 
the  practical  man  ought  to  prevail  ? — It  would  be 
rather  unfair  for  me  to  say  that  I  regard  myself  as 
more  important  than  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  or 
a  professor  of  theoretical  subjects.  I  think  a  happy 
result  would  be  arrived  at  by  consultation. 

19.356.  How  are  the  examinations  now  conducted  ? 
— They  are  written  examinations. 

19.357.  Who  conducts  them  ? — Each  professor  con- 
ducts his  own  examinations. 

19.358.  Have  you  any  outside  examiner? — No. 

19.359.  Do  you  think  t  he  introduction  of  an  outside 
examiner  would  be  a  gain  or  not  ? — I  have  no  strong 
opinion  about  it.  In  my  own  work  an  outside  exa- 
miner would  not  help  me  to  determine  more  accurately 
than  I  do  who  are- the  best  men. 

19.360.  You  think  a  system  in  which  the  examina- 
tion is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  works 
well  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  it  works 
very  well. 

19.361.  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  associateship 
is  competitive  ? — No,  it  is  not  competitive.  It  is 
awarded  to  those  who  attain  a  certain  standard. 

19.362.  Then  why  is  it  not  awarded  to  all  who 
would  have  the  degree.  Why  does  not  King's  Col- 
lege provide  what  would  be  a  substitute  for  degree  by 
giving  a  certificate  of  competence  ? — That  is  giveu, 
but  it  does  not  carry  the  value  or  the  weight  which 
the  diploma  does. 

19.363.  You  think  the  practical  men  are  influenced 
by  the  distinction  between  the  University  degree  and 
the  college  certifica,tes  ? — I  should  not  like  that  to  be 
taken  as  being  my  view,  because,  without  undervaluing 
a  University  degree  for  the  moment,  the  degree  which 
I  have  in  my  mind  is  one  which  would  indicate  that 
the  youth  had  gone  through  a  training  which  would 
enable  him  to  enter  the  profession  with  a  fair  chance 
of  being  useful  to  himself  and  those  by  whom  he  is 
engaged.  At  Cambridge  an  undergraduate  takes  a 
very  good  degree  indeed,  although  the  work  at  Cam- 
bridge is  developing  very  rapidly  in  connexion  with 
practical  teaching  now,  I  understand.  The  degree 
does  not  convey  to  any  engineer's  mind  any  practical 
knowledge  of  a  great  many  subjects  which  are  essen- 
tial, or  useful,  for  an  engineer  to  know. 

19.364.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  desired  a  degree  in  Applied  Science  ? — Yes. 

19.365.  It  was  in  regard  to  that  degree  that  I 
asked  my  question,  why  would  a  degree  be  valued 
more  than  the  certificate  which  you  now  give. 
What  exactly  would  be  the  gain  to  your  school  of 
having  a  degree  in  Applied  Science  ? — The  certificate 
which  is  given  now  is  given  by  the  different  professors. 
I  give  a  certificate  to  those  who  pass  in  my  subject, 
and  every  professor  has  liberty  to  give  a  certificate  to 
those  who  pass  in  his.  The  college  Diploma  which 
I  called  the  associateship  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
obtain,  owing  to  the  standard  being  very  high.  The 
other  certificates  which  are  given  in  the  college  do  not 
convey  to  anyone's  mind  that  the  youth  who  has  them 
has  followed  the  whole  course,  and,  as  the  result  of  it, 
has  a  good  general  knowledge  all  along  the  line.  It 
conveys  to  one's  mind  only  that  he  has  been  in  the 
workshop,  or  engaged  in  chemistry  work,  or  whatever 
subject-  it  is. 

5  s  : 


H.  Robinson, 
Esq.,  M.  Inst. 
C.E. 

19  Jan.  1893. 
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H.  Robinson,       19,366.  The  Associateship,  then,  is  a  kind  of  degree 
Esq.,  M.Inst.   jn  honours;  and  what  you  want  is  a  kind  of  ordinary 
degree,  a  degree  of  not  so  high  a  standard.    Is  that 

19  Jan  1893    so  ' —      '  tnat  *s  so  Practica%>  although  I  should  not 
'       '    like  you  to  consider  that  I  want  to  have  the  standard 
a  low  one. 

19.367.  Not  quite  so  high  as  the  associateship  ? — 
Quite  so.  It  would  have  a  double  effect.  Students 
cannot  become  associates  under  three  years  unless 
they  have  been  in  the  school.  Some  of  the  young 
men  leave  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  do  not 
have  the  full  training.  To  remain  three  years,  and 
to  fail  to  get  the  Diploma  is  considered  to  be  rather 
unsatisfactory. 

19.368.  I  suppose  if  a  degree  were  given  in  your 
department  there  would  be  various  alternatives  in  the 
examination  ?  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering would  be  the  alternatives.  The  student  would 
not  be  obliged  to  go  through  courses  in  all  for  the 
degree,  would  he? — The  Applied  Science  degree 
would  be  a  degree  which  would  apply  to  any  branch 
of  the  profession.  I  should  not  specialise  too  soon. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  in  young  men  to  specialise 
as  soon  as  they  commence  being  taught.  I  should 
refuse  to  allow  a  young  man  to  specialise  until  he  had 
been  two  years  in  the  college. 

19.369.  Assuming  the  degree  to  be  given  equally  to 
men  who  were  preparing  for  Civil  Engineering,  Mech- 
anical Engineering,  or  Electrical  Engineering,  would 
they,  in  your  view,  still  go  through  the  same  course- 
completely  during  the  three  years  ? — It  would  be  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  time.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
the  exact  period,  but  the  period  of  time  should  be 
common  to  every  branch  of  the  profession,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Mechanical  Engineering,  or  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. It  is  undesirable  for  a  young  man  to  spe- 
cialise too  soon,  because  very  often  at  18  years  of  age 
he  is  under  the  impression  that  he  is  going  to  be  an 
electrical  engineer  or  a  civil  engineer,  and  by  force  of 
circumstances  he  is  obliged  to  take  some  other  branch 
of  the  profession.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  young 
man  in  that  case  just  as  it  would  be  for  a  young 
medieal  man  to  specialise  before  he  has  had  the  broad 
training  in  the  hospitals. 

19.370.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Until  you  had 
assistants  I  think  you  said  you  used  to  go  one  after- 
noon in  the  week  to  King's  College  ? — I  used  to 
lecture  on  a  Friday  afternooon,  as  I  do  now,  and  take 
field-work  on  Saturdays.  But  there  are  a  great 
number  of  students  to  deal  with.  What  was  done 
previously  was  to  sub-divide  the  students.  That  is  a 
point  I  took  interest  in.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  young 
fellow  has  so  much  to  do  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
professor  who  occupies  the  Chair  to  see  that  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it  continually,  so  instead  of 
dividing  them  and  taking  them  alternately,  I  made  it 
my  duty  to  employ  my  own  assistants,  so  that  they 
should  have  continuously  and  without  interruption  the 
full  course.  For  field-work  I  have  had  sometimes 
to  deal  with  as  many  as  40  or  50  in  the  field.  I 
sub-divide  them  into  small  groups,  and  sometimes 
I  have  four  assistants,  so  that  each  student  who 
chooses  to  attend  has  the  opportunity  every  time 
there  is  college  work  going  on  in  the  field  of  having 
his  full  amount  of  instruction,  which  would  be  quite 
impossible  if  I  confined  myself  to  lecturing  in  the 
college,  and  then  taking  charge  of  whatever  work 
devolved  upon  me  in  the  field. 

19.371.  When  you  lectured  in  the  college  on  Friday 
afternoons  you  had  men  of  three  years  under  your 
charge  ? — Yes,  one  after  the  other. 

19.372.  An  hour  each  year  ? — Yes. 

19.373.  So  that  at  that  time  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  the  lecturing  they  received  would  be  one 
hour  a  week  for  the  men  of  each  year  ? — Yes. 

19.374.  How  long  has  that  been  changed  ? — Three 
years  ago.  When  the  changes  were  made  that  1  have 
indicated  with  reference  to  the  Chair  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  the  Chair  of  Architecture  there  was 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  college,  and  I 
made  it  a  point,  and  urged  my  colleagues  to  support 


me,  which  they  did,  to  give  more  time.  Monday 
afternoons  now  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  my  Chair 
in  the  college.  About  two  hours  on  Monday  after- 
noon are  devoted  to  the  work.  Besides  that,  I  have 
also  introduced  in  the  last  two  years  a  .system  of 
taking  the  students  in  the  third  year  to  works  in 
progress  in  London,  so  that  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  practical  work  in  progress. 

19.375.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  having  these 
assistants  did  you  give  the  men  field  work  as  well  ? — 
Yes. 

19.376.  They  have  always  had  field  work  ? — Yes  ; 
since  I  have  been  in  practice  I  have  always  had 
assistants,  so  that  from  the  very  first  I  may  say  that 
I  employed  my  own  staff.  With  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial part  of  it,  I  might  put  on  record  that  I  derive  but 
small  emoluments  from  King's  College  ;  and  formerly 
the  fees  hardly  covered  my  expenses. 

19.377.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  King's 
College  provides  is  just  the  one  hour's  lecture  for  each 
year  in  each  week,  and  you  provide  the  assistants  ?  — 
No.  When  I  pointed  out  to  the  Council  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  teaching  of  Civil  Engineering,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  teaching  of  Civil  Engineering 
became  more  developed,  and  I  desired  and  advised 
that  the  work  should  be  increased,  that  was  at  my 
own  instigation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  the 
Council  would  have  required  it  to  be  done ;  1  should 
not  like  you  to  think  for  a  moment  that  the  Council 
do  not  take  the  initiative  in  doing  the  work  ;  but  of 
course  they  were  influenced  by  recommendations 
coming  froin  the  Board.  Is  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  recommend  to  the  Council  any  change  which  they 
think  desirable.  That  was  the  change  that  was 
recommended,  and  after  discussion  the  Board  agreed 
that  my  suggestions  were  good  ones,  and  the  sug- 
gestions went  forward  to  the  Council  and  were  acted 
upon. 

19.378.  I  was  only  wanting  to  arrive  at  the  amount 
of  instruction  the  men  really  got  as  provided  at  King's 
College.  I  thought  you  said  your  own  assistants 
came,  and  you  paid  over  to  them  practically  the  fees 
you  received  ? — I  pay  my  own  assistants.  I  receive 
certain  fees  from  the  college,  and  my  assistants  are 
employed  independently  of  the  college.  If  I  was  not 
in  practice,  and,  therefore,  had  no  need  of  assistants, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  pay  men  to 
come  to  the  college  occasionally  to  help — to  pay  them 
specially,  that  is.  Of  course  having  them  employed 
otherwise  the  cost  to  me  and  to  the  college  is  very 
much  less  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  specially 
appointed. 

19.379.  In  the  case  of  men  of  each  year  having  one 
hour's  lecture  in  the  week,  what  guarantee  have  you 
that  they  ai-e  working  in  other  parts  of  the  week  for 
you  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

19.380.  You  have  a  first  year's  class  for  one  hour's 
lecture  on  Friday  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

19.381.  What  guarantee  have  you  that  on  other 
days  of  the  week  those  students  are  working  on  your 
subject? — I  have  no  control  over  the  work  in  the 
other  rooms.  The  college  marker  sees  that  they 
attend  the  lectures. 

19.382.  You  have  them  for  one  hour's  lecture  on 
Friday  afternoons  for  your  subject.  What  guarantee 
have  you  that  during  the  other  days  of  the  week  they 
are  doing  work  on  that  subject  ? — The  other  days  are 
Monday  afternoons  for  the  third  year,  Wednesday 
afternoons,  and  Saturday  mornings.  Those  are  the 
times  I  am  responsible  for  the  students. 

19.383.  You  had  not  mentioned  Wednesday  before  ? 
— I  am  in  close  touch.  If  I  am  not  there  my  re- 
sponsible assistants  report  to  me  those  who  attend, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  may  say,  that  with  very  few 
exceptions  I  am  iu  the  field  directing  the  work  at  the 
commencement  until  I  see  it  all  in  full  progress. 
I  am  there  in  the  field  to  see  that  it  starts  properly, 
and  that  my  assistants  have  everything  in  hand. 
Sometimes  I  do  not  stop  more  than  an  nour.  Some- 
times I  stop  there  the  whole  time. 
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19.384.  But  when  they  are  riot  under  your  own 
eye  what  guarantee  have  you  that  any  work  is  being 
done  ?  They  come  on  Monday,  Friday,  and  Wed- 
nesday ?— I  make  a  point  of  being  there  frequently. 

19.385.  For  how  long  is  it  that  the  third  year  men 
on  Monday?— They  come  into  the  college  from  2 

to  4.  , 

19.386.  Then  what  test  or  guarantee  have  you 
that,' excepting  on  these  occasions,  the  men  are 
turning  their  thoughts  at  all  to  your  subject  ?— In  the 
course  of  the  lectures  that  I  give  certain  things  are 
indicated  to  the  students  which  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  do  at  home,  drawing,  designing,  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  require  them  to  do  it  in  such  a  hurry 
that  it  should  overtax  them  if  they  have  anything  to 
do  for  other  professors,  but  certain  work  is  always 
"■oing  on  at  home.  Instead  of  wasting  time  at  the 
college,  getting  them  to  draw,  I  settle  the  things  Avith 
them,  and  give  them  such  general  sketches  that  they 
can  follow  up  their  work  at  home,  and  they  have  to 
do  it.  If  it  comes  to  a  case  where  a  youth  actually 
refuses  to  do  what  is  required  by  the  college  staff  he 
is  expelled  from  the  college,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  sent 

down.  _  ,  .;  •  . 

19,387.  Have  you  examiuations  in  all  the  subjects  i 

 Afe  have  an  examination  at  Christmas  and  one  in 

June  in  all  subjects,  but  there  is  not  one  in  all  subjects 
at  Easter  time. 

19  388.  Should  you  admit  to  that  examination  a 
man  who  has  not  done  his  drawings,  or  who  has  not 
done  them  satisfactorily  for  you  ?--I  should  only  find 
that  out  at  that  time,  some  of  the  results  of  the  term's 
work  are  only  produced  at  that  time. 

19.389.  Then  they  are  not  produced  week  by  week, 
are  they  ? — Sometimes.  Sometimes  I  suggest  that 
they  should  do  work  and  produce  it  the  next  time.  I 
do  not  treat  them  as  schoolboys.  I  say.  "I  give 
"  illustrations  of  the  subject  I  lecture  upon."  I  re- 
quire some  things  to  be  done.  That  is  a  matter  of 
discipline.  I  say,  "  That  must  be  done,  otherwise  I 
"  carmot  form  an  opinion  'as  to  whether  you  under- 
"  stand  it.  I  require  you  to  send  in  a  description  or 
«  a  calculation  in  order  that  I  may  be  sure  you 
"  understand  what  I  am  talking  about."  in  other 
cases  I  refer  them  to  text-books,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  I  have  to  supervise  their  studies  outside 
the  college. 

19.390.  What  I  really  wanted  to  ask  was  what  pre- 
ventive you  have  for  idleness  which  is  not  found  out 
before  the  examination  comes  on  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  have  any  check.  I  know  the  students  who  are  idle ; 
you  cannot  whip  them,  but  they  deserve  to  be  whipped. 
You  can'  turn  them  out  of  college  if  they  are  incor- 
rigible. 

19  391.  But  still  a  man  could  go  on  being  idle,  and 
you  have  no  test  ? — We  find  him 
ported  to  me,  or  whoever 
being. 

19.392.  But  how  does  the  Dean  know  that  he  is  idle  ? 
— The  marker  tells  him  or  the  professor. 

19.393.  How  does  the  marker  know  ? — If  the  pro- 
fessor does  not  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  his  class  it 
may  be  that  the  student  will  not  be  found  out,  but  as 
a  rule  those  who  are  doing  nothing  are  known  to  the 
professor. 

19.394.  Now  you  come  to  the  point,  how  are  they 
known  ? — By  the  absence  of  any  results.  I  wish  to 
make  myself  clear  upon  this.  I  know  what  I  do  my- 
self. Occasionally  students  who  are  not  doing  any 
good  at  all  are  reported  to  me  by  other  professors. 
Then  I  take  them  to  task.  I  make  a  point  of  coming 
to  the  college  and  trying  to  influence  them.  If  the 
thing  is  repeated  I  say  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  drastic  remedy.  But  I  quite  admit  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  an  idle  man  remaining  there  for  a  time 
without  doing  himself  any  good. 

19.395.  There  is  no  work  given  them  time  by  time, 
week  by  week,  which  in  the  following  week  they  must 
produce,  and  if  they  do  not  produce  it  you  know  they 
are  not  doing  any  good  ? — There  is  work  given  them. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  required  to  be  done  at 


out  and  he  is  re- 
is  the  Dean  for  the  time 


home.  Sometimes  a  student  comes  with  an  excuse  B.  Robinson, 
which  you  must  accept;  you  must  treat  him  as  a  Esq.,M^Inst. 

gentleman  ;  he  says  he  was  ill,  or  there  was  something        _J  [ 

which  prevented  him  doing  it.    But  if  I  find  the  same    19  jan-  ^93. 

man  always  making  excuses  I  tell  him  frankly  that  I  

think  he  is  deceiving  me,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  report 
him  to  Dr.  Wace,  with  a  view  to  his  being  removed 
from  the  college. 

19.396.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  In  effect,  I  gather  from  what 
you  have  said  that  this  is  an  unpaid  Chair  in  the  college  ? 
— When  I  spoke  of  its  not  paying  my  expenses,  what 
I  meant  was  more  with  reference  to  my  earlier  ex- 
perience when  the  students  at  the  college  Avero  about 
50. 

19.397.  I  think  you  said  you  handed  over  the  fees 
to  your  assistants  ? — They  are  my  own  assistants.  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  misunderstood.  The  fees  have 
reference  to  the  number  of  students,  that  is  to  say, 
when  there  were  50  students  the  fees  were  a  guinea  a 
term  for  students,  which  represents  150  guineas  a 
year.  When  I  had  paid  my  staff  their  salaries  the 
result  was  that  with  my  own  expenses  and  assistants 
and  diagrams  which  I  had  to  make,  it  was  not  a 
lucrative  appointment,  but  when  the  students  are  over 
100  the  fees  are  larger. 

19.398.  There  is  no  fixed  salary  attached  to  the 
Chair? — No,  it  fluctuates  with  the  number  of  the 
students. 

19.399.  Does  it  entirely  depend  on  the  number  of 
students  ? — Yes. 

19,400  Have  you  any  entrance  examination  to  the 
college  '< — There-  is  an  entrance  examination  which 
serves  two  purposes.  The  first  purpose  is  that  it 
enables  certain  money  exhibitions  to  be  awarded  for 
excellence,  but  there  is  no  test  upon  entrance. 

18.401.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  broadly 
described  as  an  entrance  examination  ? — No,  not  in 
that  sense.  If  there  was  a  case  of  a  youth  who  really 
had  not  sufficient  tranining  to  make  it  likely  that  lie 
would  benefit  by  a  college  course  he  would  be  excluded, 
but  I  have  never  known  a  case  like  that. 

19.402.  Would  you  desire  that  there  should  be  an 
entrance  examination  ? — I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

19.403.  If  there  were  an  entrance  examination 
would  you  make  it  common  to  the  whole  college  ? — I 
am  only  speaking  of  my  own  department. 

19.404.  Have  you  not  considered  the  thing  in  its 
general  aspect? — 1  should  not  like  to  speak  beyond 
my  own  subject. 

19.405.  In  your  own  subject  would  you  like  an 
entrance  examination  ? — I  should  like  it  to  be  known 
that  a  young  man  ought  to  prepare  himself.  Some- 
times they  come  with  very  little  preparation,  and  then 
there  is  a  great  strain  on  the  teaching  staff. 

19.406.  But  if  there  is  no  entrance  examination, 
what  was  the  standard  to  which  you  referred  when  you 
said  that  you  thought  the  mathematical  professor  would 
require  a  higher  entrance  standard  than  you  would 
wish  ? — What  I  meant  to  convey  was  that  on  entering, 
the  standard  that  should  be  required  should  be  one 
which  would  be  settled  in  consultation  with  the  board 
of  professors  so  that  the  standard  should  not  be  too 
high. 

19.407.  If  you  had  a  common  standard  for  the 
college  that  would  apply  to  all.  You  have  no  standard 
in  reference  to  which  you  were  speaking  when  you 
said  a  mathematician  would  require  a  higher  standard 
than  you  thought  necessary  ? — I  did  not  say  he  would. 
I  said  he  might.  I  was  putting  a  hypothetical  case. 
Y^ou  might  have  an  accomplished  mathematician 
occupying  the  Chair,  who  would  look  upon  some  part, 
of  mathematics  as  elementary,  which  every  young 
fellow  should  know. 

19.408.  Would  you  desire  that  the  examination 
should  be  one  which  every  schoolboy  who  had  been 
through  a  good  school  should  be  able  to  pass  ? — 
Certainly. 

19.409.  No  one  would  think  of  making  it  higher 
than  that  on  entering  an  institution  which  was  next 
in  level.  Would  you  desire  less  than  that  ? — No,  I 
should  say  that  any  youth  coming  from  a  good  public 
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H.  Robinson,  school  who  had  taken  pains  to  pass  snch  a  standard  as 
Esq.,  M.  Inst.  J  have  in  mind  would  be  able  to  pass  it.  There  are  a 
great  numbei    ol'  students  who  come   from  public 

19  Jan  1893    schools  who  in  the  end  become  industrious  ;  many 

  young  fellows  come  up  with  a  very  vague  notion  of 

what  work  really  means,  but  after  a  time  they  come 
in  contact  with  quite  a  different  sort  of  life  and  settlo 
down.  Very  good  men  have  been  turned  out  in 
the  engineering  profession  within  my  own  experience 
who  promised  at  one  time  to  turn  out  badly.  By  the 
help  of  a  little  good  influence  and  good  advice  they 
have  developed  aud  found  the  necessity  for  work 
which  at  school  they  did  not  really  appreciate. 

19.410.  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
having  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  career  the  views 
of  the  Professors  of  Applied  Science  strongly  repre- 
sented, but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  Avould  apply  to 
the  entrance  examinations.  We  have  had  some  evidence 
given  by  highly  scientific  men,  engineers  and  mathe- 
maticians, who  date  the  bifurcation  of  the  mathematical 
course  from  the  day  of  leaving  school,  if  not  earlier. 
Would  you  date  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  that? 
Would  you  require  that  the  boy  who  is  going  to  be  an 
engineer  should  learn  his  mathematics  in  different 
fashion  from  other  boys  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

19.411.  Then  so  far  as  relates  to  the  entrance  exa- 
mination there  would  not  seem  to  be  much  difference 
between  the  standard  exacted  ? — I  have  evidently 
been  misunderstood,  because  I  did  not  mean  to  confine 
my  observations  to  mathematics  alone.  I  know 
numbers  of  young  fellows  who  cannot  spell  properly, 
and  who  cannot  write.  Their  previous  training 
appears  to  have  been  neglected.  I  should  require  not 
merely  mathematics,  but  some  previous  education 
which  would  show  that  the  young  fellow  had  been 
fairly  trained. 

19.412.  You  would  be  satisfied  Avith  a  common 
entrance  examination  ? — Yes. 

19.413.  If  you  have  a  standard  such  as  a  fairly 
well-educated  schoolboy  could  pass,  that  would  be 
sufficient  ? — Yes. 

19.414.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  speaking  of 
the  collegiate  course  you  would  desire  that  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  pure  and  applied  mathematical 
branches  of  learning  should  act  in  concert  in  settling 
the  curriculum? — Yes. 

19.415.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  said  that 
you  considered  a  general  education  very  important 
and  desirable  for  an  engineer.  By  general  education 
you  mean  school  education,  and  good  school  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

19.416.  Which  should  be  tested  by  an-  entrance 
examination  ? — Yes. 

19.417.  In  reply  to  Lord  Reay  you  said  you  would 
differentiate  students  from  the  beginning.  I  did  not 
quite  know  what  that  meant.  I  supposed  it  to  mean 
that  you  would  differentiate  general  science  from 
Applied  Science  ? — That  was  the  intention.  That  is 
what  I  meant. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  did  not  quite  know 
what  "  from  the  beginning  "  meant. 

(Lord  Reay.)  The  beginning  of  the  University 
course. 

19.418.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  is  to  say, 
that  having  shown  themselves  to  possess  a  fair  general 
education  you  would  differentiate  them  to  Applied 
Science  at  once  ?-  -1  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  broa,d  distinction  which  may  be  made, 
and  a  line  which  may  be  laid  down  between  the  two. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  define  exactly  where  the 
line  should  be  made,  but  there  is  a  line  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  youth  who  is  going  to  follow  engineering, 
would  enable  his  time  to  be  spared,  which  could  be 
devoted  to  some  branch  of  mathematics  or  physics, 
which  he  would  not  require  to  follow  so  much  as  a 
man  who  was  going  to  follow  science  pure  and  simple. 

19.419.  A  certain  amount  of  chemistry,  mechanics 
ftriffl  other  branches  of  physics  ? — Yes. 

19.420.  Would  you  not  require  that  they  should 
have  a  fair  general  grounding  in  those  subjects  such 


as  would  apply  to  students  going  to  follow  other 
directions  before  they  were  specialised  to  Applied 
Science?— No  doubt  that  would  be  so.  I  agree  with 
that,  but  as  I  have  said,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing the  line.  I  know  exactly  what  should  be  done; 
it  should  be  to  prevent  a  student  who  is  going  to 
follow  a  particular  profession  from  having  to  devote 
his  time  to  physics,  or  to  the  development  of  physics, 
which  would  not  be  of  so  much  practical  value  to  him 
as  other  matters.  He  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  time 
at  his  disposal  in  the  few  years  that  he  has  to  train 
for  the  race,  that  I  do  not  want  him  to  carry  weight 
on  his  back  that  he  would  throw  off  directly  he 
entered  life.  He  would  not  gain  by  it.  If  he  has 
great  ability  a  year  or  two  more's  previous  training 
does  not  matter.  Of  course,  all  knowledge  is  of 
advantage  to  him. 

19.421.  A  good  grounding  in  those  several  branches 
of  science  would  be  desirable  for  him  before  he  enters 
upon  the  special  work  of  his  own  science  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

19.422.  You  said  that  a  degree  would  be  a  great 
boon  in  your  profession.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be 
as  indicating  some  higher  kind  of  knowledge  ? — 
Indicating  that  some  results  have  been  attained  by 
the  youth.  At  the  present  time  it  is  all  done  by 
inquiry.  When  an  engineer  takes  an  articled  pupd 
he  has  to  ascertain  what  he  has  done,  and  it  is  mere 
guess  work. 

19.423.  You  would  expect  a  degree  to  indicate  that 
he  had  had  good  school  knowledge  to  begin  with  ; 
secondly,  that  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  good  scien- 
tific knowledge ;  aud,  thirdly,  that  he  had  good  train- 
ing in  the  application  of  that  scientific  knowledge  to 
his  own  special  subject.  That  is  what  you  would  wish 
a  degree  should  indicate  ? — Yes. 

19.424.  There  is  at  present,  I  think  you  said,  no 
kind  of  license  required  for  a  practical  engineer  ? — No, 
there  is  not.  May  I  explain  ?  There'  are  several 
institutions  of  engineers:  electrical  engineers,  me- 
chanical engineers,  and  civil  engineers.  The  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  which  Ave  look  upon  as  the 
head  institution  or,  the  leading  institution,  before  they 
admit  any  student  (Avhich  is  the  lowest  grade)  re- 
quires him  to  be  either  an  Associate  of  King's  College, 
or  he  must  have  the  degree  of  Cambridge,  or  various 
other  colleges.  That  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
admission,  but  other  branches  of  the  profession  have 
no  such  requirement,  and  young  men  Avho  have  not 
gone  through  these  courses,  but  who  have  gone 
through  the  Avorkshops,  go  forward  in  the  profession, 
but  cannot  become  students  of  the  institution. 

19.425.  Does  the  institution  confer  upon  them  any 
kind  of  qualification  ? — If  a  man  becomes  an  asso- 
ciate member  or  a  full  member,  that  in  itself,  from  a 
professional  point  of  vieAv,  gives  him  a  status  like 
that  of  M.D.,  although  it  is  not  conferred  by  examina- 
tion, but  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  council 
for  the  time  being. 

19.426.  It  is  not  a  requirement  in  the  profession? 
— No,  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

19.427.  It  is  a  sort  of  honour? — Yes,  the  bulk  of 
men  in  practice  desire  to  have  that. 

19.428.  And  you  Avould  look  upon  a  degree  in  the 
same  light  as  an  honour,  but  not  necessary  for  prac- 
tical engineering  Avork  ? — If  there  was  such  a  degree 
conferred,  minii,  I  think  it  Avould  be  very  desirable 
that  the  profession  should  unite  in  requiring  the  out- 
come of  some  previous  training  to  be  indicated  by  a 
degree,  as  a  preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  pro- 
fession. At  the  present  time,  the  gate  is  wide  open; 
anyone  can  call  himself  a  civil  engineer.  There  is  no 
bar  to  that. 

19.429.  How  could  you  close  the  gate  ? — By  having 
some  standard. 

19.430.  How  could  that  standard  be  introduced  or 
enforced  ? — I  feel  the  difficulty  of  that.  A  great 
number  of  young  men  join  the  profession  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted ;  they  waste  their  time,  and  have 
their  future  to  work  out  independently. 
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19.431.  So  you  would  like  that  to  be  a  further  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  a  degree  ? — Yes,  it  would  stop  a 
great  many. 

19.432.  You  do  not  quite  see  your  way  to  arrange 
that? — I  cannot  carry  the  matter  beyond  what  I  have 
stated.  I  see  the  importance  of  it,  and  I  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  degree.  It  would  operate  in  this  way, 
the  bulk  of  young  men  would  come  for  that  degree, 
and  if  they  did  not  get  it,  they  would  make  up  their 
minds  to  follow  some  other  occupation.  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  practical  working  of  it. 

19.433.  Your  idea  would  be  to  have  a  degree  in 
science  with  special  application  to  engineering  ? — I 
should  not  call  it  a  degree  in  engineering.  I  call  it 
Applied  Science.  It  might  apply  to  architecture  or 
other  matters. 

19.434.  But  not  a  special  degree  in  engineering  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  have  that. 

19.435.  {Lord  Reay.)  If  you  have  an  entrance 
examination  for  your  subject  you  would  not  require 
Latin  and  Greek? — No. 

19.436.  In  the  case  of  an  Arts  student,  an  entrance 
examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  required  ? — Yes, 
and  in  history,  or  any  of  those  branches  of  education 
which  a  young  fellow  would  learn  at  school. 

19.437.  (Mr.  Anstic.)  You  would  not  require 
Latin  ? — If  I  had  to  go  through  a  process  of  exclusion 
in  settling  an  examination  for  students  who  were  going 
to  become  engineers,  I  should  exclude  Latin. 

19.438.  Then  you  rather  give  up  your  view  about 
a  common  entrance  examination.  I  understood  you 
to  say  in  answer  to  me  that  you  would  like  a  common 
entrance  examination  for  the  whole  of  the  collegiate 
work? — I  did  not  mean  that  at  all. 

19.439.  Did  you  mean  for  all  the  students  in  your 
branch  ? — Yes,  for  the  engineering  students. 

19.440.  Would  you  require  a  special  entrance  ex- 
amination ? — Yes,  for  those  who  were  going  to  become 
engineering  students. 

19.441.  (Sir  George  Humphry.}  But  they  are  not 
different  in  a  University.  The  same  preliminary  ex- 
amination is  usually  required  for  all,  that  is  to  say,  an 
evidence  of  good  school  training  ? — We  are  speaking 
rather  at  cross-purposes.  I  was  speaking  with  re- 
ference to  the  work  of  the  department  at  King's 
College  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

19.442.  (Lord  Reay.)  But  a  good  school  training 
does  not  imply  necessarily  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
Rcalschvlen  of  Germany  give  us  a  precedent  ? — Yes. 

19.443.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  would  want 
a  good  education  whatever  the  subject  might  be.  You 
would  not  exclude  Latin  provided  he  has  adequate 
capacity  ? 

(Lord  lieay?)  You  do  not  exclude,  but  you  do  not 
require  it.  It  would  not  be  obligatory  where  so 
many  other  subjects  are  compulsory  ? — That  is  so. 


19.444.  (Mr.  Auntie.)  If  you  give  up  Latin  would 
you  substitute  any  other  language  for  it — German, 
for  instance  ?— -I  am  afraid  I  am  coming  upon  very 
ticklish  ground.  I  am  an  engineer.  I  feel  strongly 
that  I  would  give  up  Latin  and  Greek,  and  let  a  man 
learn  French  and  German.  That  is  what  I  have  done 
with  my  sons. 

19.445.  Would  you  give  up  ancient  languages  and 
let  them  learn  modern  ianguages  ? — Yes.  For  a  man 
who  has  to  go  abroad,  as  an  engineer  frequently  has, 
modern  languages  are  a  necessity.  Of  course,  they 
are  helped  very  much,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  dead 
languages. 

19.446.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  was  going  to  ask 
with  regard  to  that  whether  you  find  that  a  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  important,  for  the  books 
and  articles  that  from  time  to  time  it  is  desirable  that 
an  engineer  should  read  ? — Y  es.  A  great  number  of 
young  men  find  their  early  life  is  hampered  a  great 
deal  from  want  of  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
and  having  only  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  such  as  is 
taught  in  the  schools.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  to 
send  a  good  many  abroad  who  have  to  speak  the 
languages  to  get  the  information  they  want. 

19.447.  (Chairman.)  Still  as  long  as  a  number 
of  schools  in  England  give  most  of  their  time  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  it  would  be  rather  hard  that  those  languages 
might  not  be  taken  up  as  a  substitute  for  the  others 
by  those  who  have  been  taught  them,  and  who  have 
not  been  taught  the  others,  to  show  that  they  have 
general  culture;  although  you  would  leave  a  little 
choice  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  want  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule.  I  mean  that  it  is  carried  too  far  at 
present.    That  is  all. 

19.448.  I  gather  from  your  examination  that  you 
would  make  the  degree  in  Applied  Science  so  very 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  science,  that  it  occurs 
to  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  the  degree 
might  be  entirely  different  instead  of  in  two  branches 
of  the  same.  You  told  me  in  the  original  exami- 
nation that  you  would  rather  have  the  degree  of 
science  divided  into  two  branches.  Would  it  not 
be'  simpler  to  have  a  separate  degree  altogether  ? — 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  find  a  term  for  the 
other  degree.  You  cannot  call  it  a  degree  in 
engineering,  because  that  would  not  convey  to  the 
mind  of  an  engineer  whether  it  was  civil,  mechanical, 
or  electrical  engineering. 

19.449.  Professor  Huxley  very  much  disliked  the 
term  "  Applied  Science,"  and  there  are  people  who 
object  to  any  other  term  ? — I  do  not  feel  able  to  speak 
with  any  weight  upon  that  point. 

19.450.  But  whatever  it  was  called  it  Avould 
practically  be  an  entirely  different  degree  from  that  of 
science  ?— -Yes,  I  am  quite  clear  upon  that. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  Bichard  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  examined. 


19,451.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough 
to  come  and  give  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  teaching  University,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  Law  Faculty  ? — I  am  only 
too  anxious  to  give  any  assistance  I  can,  and  also 
perhaps  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own 
views  upon  the  matter.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  historical  part  of  the  matter,  I  can  add 
nothing  to  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  he  has  for  many  years  studied  the  sub- 
ject from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  he  has  also 
expressed  everything  I  should  have  wished  to  say  so 
far  as  the  history  is  concerned.  The  particular  matter 
upon  which  you  may  possibly  wish  to  ask  me  some 
questions  occurs  to  me  to  be  with  regard  to  the 
possible  working  of  the  Faculty  in  the  future,  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  legal  education  of  my  own  pro- 
fession.   It  is  to  that  part  of  the  subject  that  I  have 


given  some  consideration.  I  cannot  help  you  with 
reference  to  anything  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
matter  beyond  what  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  has  said. 

19.452.  You  endorse  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence 
as  being  correct  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  speaking  of  the 
historical  part  and  of  the  action  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  the  past,  and  that  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  in  the  past  and  present,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  accurate. 

19.453.  You  think  that  a  new  teaching  University 
of  London  ought  to  have  a  Law  Faculty  and  to 
give  a  degree  would  be  valuable? — There  you  come 
to  the  point  upon  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  I  think.  Whether  it 
will  commend  itself  to  the  Commission  or  not  is, 
of  course,  another  matter.  I  think  that  there  should 
be  a  Faculty  for  the  teaching  of  law  in  the  Metropolis 
is  a  matter  of  immense  importance,  and  that  it  should 
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Sir         be  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  a  University. 
R.  Webster,     In  formulating  any  distinct  plans  upon  that  it  seems 
Q.C.,  M.P.     to  me  essential  to  bear  in  mind  both  the  position  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
19JaP-  1893-    Society.  1 

19.454.  Do  you  think  the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to 
preserve  the  exclusive  right  which  they  now  have  of 
giving  a  qualification  to  practise  ? — If  1  may  take  that 
part  of  the  subject  first  I  think  there  are  two  bodies 
whose  functions  have  to  be  considered  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  great  study  and  science  of  the  law. 
Those  are  the  Inns  of  Court,  speaking  of  them  as  one 
body,  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  The  parti- 
cular function  of  the  Inns  of  Court  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  to  educate  men  in  the  best  possible  manner 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  law 
as  barristers  and  advocates;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  have  educated,  and  are 
educating  gentlemen  for  the  practice  of  the  law  as 
solicitors.  In  considering  what  should  be  the  position 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  assuming  there  to  be  a  Univer- 
sity with  a  Law  Faculty,  I  think  you  must  bear  in 
mind  and  I  submit  that  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  is  to  educate  for  the  active  profession  of 
the  law  not  for  jurists  only,  or  principally,  or  for  per- 
sons who  study  law  as  an  abstract  science,  but  for  men 
who  are  going  to  practise  in  our  Courts  as  advocates. 

19.455.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  carry  that  on 
exclusively  without  relation  to  a  University,  or  could 
they  carry  it  on  through  the  University  or  conjoiutly 
with  the  University  ? — I  think,  to  a  large  extent,  they 
could  carry  it  on  conjointly  with  the  University.  But 
what  I  want  to  bring  out,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  is  that  1  think  practical   experience  and 
practical  training  is  of  the  most  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an 
advocate.    I  am  rather  led  to  make  this  observation, 
because  I  notice  that  there  was  a  question  put  to  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe  (and  his  evidence  is  the  only  evidence 
I  have  seen  in  connexion  with  this  Commission)  as  to 
whether  he  considered  that  the  members  of  the  Bar 
trained  under  the  recent  system  of  examinations  and 
lectures — "  compulsory  examinations  "  is  perhaps  the 
more  correct  expression  to  use — were  better  or  worse 
than,  or  different  from,  those  who  trained  under  the 
old  system.    I  have,  for  many  years,  had  a  very  strong 
view  upon  that  matter.    That  the  change  to  examina- 
tion was  for  good,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  It 
was  of  the  first  importance  that  men  qualified  to 
practise,  or  holding  themselves  out  as  qualified  to 
j>ractise,  should  have  studied,  and  there  should  be 
proof  that  they  had  studied,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  examination  can  take  the  place  of  seeing  practical 
work  in  chambers.    I  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
where  some  of  the  younger  men  have  failed  (and  I 
say  this  in  their  own  interest)  is  that  they  have  not 
sufficiently  regarded  the  extreme  importance  of  what 
we  should  call  outside  the  profession  "  knowing  the 
rojDes."    I  think  the  putting  of  the  scientific  lawyer, 
the  jurist,  however  learned  he  may  be,  to  conduct  a 
case  in  court,  or  to  advise  persons  in  litigation,  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  putting  a  philosopher  who 
has  studied  navigation  to  navigate  a  ship,  or  a  person 
extremely  skilled  in  the  theory  of  steam  and  the  theory 
of  fluids,  to  drive  an  engine.    What  I  want  resjject- 
fully  to  urge  upon  the  Commission  is  that  whatever 
may  be  the  connexion  between  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  University  of  London,  (and  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  it,  as  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  say  later  on,)  I 
think  the  reason  why  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  given 
independent  action,  and  not  act  solely  through  the 
University,  is  because,  in  the  interests  of  my  profession, 
University  men  should  be  induced  to  make  themselves 
practically  acquainted  with  the  work  before  they 
attempt  to  practise  ;  and  I  should  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  enforce  this  by  reference  to  the  kindred  profession 
of  solicitors,  where  it  is  quite  as  important.  Univer- 
sity men  can  be  made  solicitors  now  after  three  years, 
and  non-University  men  after  five  years;  they  have 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  in  solicitors' 
offices,   they  must  be   practically   articled  clerks. 


Therefore,  no  man  can  really   be  admitted  without 
having  some  practical  knowledge,  or  at  any  rate,  the 
great  majority  of  men,  before  they  are  admitted  must 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  their  work  ;  and  if 
it  were  to  be  suggested  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
take  the  place  of  a  mere  teaching  school  of  law  and 
nothing  else,  and  have  no   other  responsibility,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  under-rate  the  men  becoming  acquainted  with  what 
1  have  called  the  practical  part  of  the  profession.  I 
noticed  that  upon  one  of  the  occasions  questions  were 
asked  as  to  whether  or  not  in  old  days  the  barristers 
with  whom  pupils  read,  were  not  very  careless  as  to 
whether  the  students  attended  or  not,  and  I  think 
some  amusing  answers  were  given  as  to  how  some 
Lord  Chancellor  said  you  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  not  studying  harder  when  away  from 
chambers  than  when  they  were  in  them.    I  think,  of 
late  years  men  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  pupils 
in  their  chambers  should  work,  and  would  not  take 
them  unless  they  meant  to  work.    The  men  who  have 
proved  the  most  useful  advocates  have  been  men,  who, 
in  addition  to  their  book-work,  have  mastered  to  their 
utmost  ability  the  ordinary  details  of  barrister's  work, 
before  they  practise ;  and  I  go  so  far  as  this,  that 
with  the  tendency  there  now  is  to  qualify  by  examina- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  men  whose  means  are 
limited,  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  scholarships, 
either  under  the  University  or  under  our  Inns  of  Court, 
applied  to  paying  the  fees  for  men  to  read  at  cham- 
bers, because  I  do  consider  it  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  dealing  with  the  question  of  what  the  duties 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  may  be.    Perhaps  Mr.  Anstie 
may  elicit  whether  my  facts  are  correct  by  some 
questions. 

19.456.  "Which  would  come  first,  the  theoretical 
training  or  the  practical  training  ? — Unquestionably 
the  theoretical  training. 

19.457.  And  it  would  be  that  that  a  degree  would 
be  given  for  ? — Certainly ;  and  it  might  be  com- 
menced at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  actual  training 
for  forensic  work  or  advocate's  duties.  If  I  may  say 
so,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  man  studying  his  profes- 
sion all  the  time  of  his  education.  I  think  that 
is  a  great  mistake.  I  think  all  those  who  have 
carefully  considered  the  matter  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  better  that  a  boy  should  not  learn 
law  from  the  time  he  is  16  or  18 ;  it  is  much  better 
that  he  should  complete  his  education  before  he  de- 
votes his  attention  to  the  particular  profession  he  is 
going  to  take  up.  I  should  only  regard  the  law  study 
as  being  one  means  of  getting  a  degree,  but  I  rather 
understood  your  question  was  as  to  whether  speaking 
of  legal  study  the  theoretical  study  should  precede 
the  practical.    I  say  certainly. 

19.458.  The  legal  degree  given  by  the  University 
would  be  more  for  theoretical  knowledge  than  prac- 
tical, and  the  practical  would  begin  afterwards  ? — 
Yes. 

19.459.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  work  harmoniously 
with  the  University  they  might  take  the  degree  in 
law  as  being  a  proof  that  the  theoretical  part  was 
acquired  and  insist  after  that  upon  a  practical  educa- 
tion in  chambers  ? — Assuming  that  the  standard  of 
the  University  degree  was  sufficiently  high  and 
covered  such  subjects  as  were  necessary  for  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  law. 

19.460.  They  might  ensure  that  by  being  largely 
represented  on  the  University? — Will  your  Lordship 
allow  me  to  keep  that  question  of  representation 
separate  for  a  moment  ? 

19.461.  Certainly.  Take  your  own  course  ? — With 
reference  to  the  actual  studies  at  the  University  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  men  should  be  rather 
encouraged  to  make  their  general  law  reading  a  part 
of  the  University  course  rather  than  an  independent 
course.  I  am  not  personally  very  much  in  favour  of 
a  compulsory  requirement  of  Roman  Law.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  very  great  differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  matter,  and  that  is  why  I  put  forward  my 
opinion  with   great  hesitation.     I  noticed  that  it 
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was  criticised  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Crackanthorpe. 
Of  course  if  a  man  is  likely  to  have  much  practice 
which  will  involve  him  in  the  business  of  foreign 
countries  and  cases  where  civil  law  prevails,  then  a 
knowledge  of  systems  founded  on  civil  law  will  be 
useful.  On  the  other  hand  speaking  of  our  civil 
work  even  in  a  very  varied  practice  it  is  astonishing 
how  few  cases  which  even  touch  upon  Roman  Law- 
come  up.  I  think,  speaking  of  rudimentary  know- 
ledge, the  Inns  of  Court  might  be  well  advised  to 
make  the  compulsory  subjects  rather  wider.  There 
is  an  indication  in  their  last  scheme  that  they  do  in- 
tend to  make  them  wider  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 
You  wish  to  ask  me  with  regard  to  representation  ? 

19,462.  If  they  were  to  take  this  degree  as  part  of 
what  they  require  in  regard  to  all  that  could  be  learnt 
from  the  study  of  books  and  without  practice,  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  you  think  that,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  degree  did  fulfil  their  require- 
ments, they  should  have  a  voice,  and  a  strong  voice, 
in  settling  what  the  examinations  are  to  be  ? — I 
think  the  consideration  may  be  stated  perhaps  a  little 
more  definitely  by  approaching  the  subject  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
that  we  are  not  founding  a  school  of  law  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  first  time,  but  we  are  endeavouring 
to  suggest  a  method  for  a  metropolitan  University 
with  the  best  possible  school  of  law,  having  regard 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  now  for  the  last  15 
or  20  years  been  materially  altering  their  system, 
much  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  duties  and  pro- 
viding much  more  prominently  teaching  elements 
within  their  own  machinery.  Therefore  I  wish  to  bring 
out  as  my  opinion,  which  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Commission,  that  you  have  first  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  fear  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
going  back  into  a  state  of  apathy  or  neglect  of  their 
teaching  duties.  I  agree  entirely  with  an  observation 
made  by  one  member  of  the  Commission  in  a  question 
put  to  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  to  the  effect  that  if  there 
were  any  fear  of  that  kind  the  University  ought  to  have 
ample  powers  of  taking  up  the  subject  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  having  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  founding  a  University  with  a  complete 
School  of  Law,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  vastly  improved  their  machinery  and  established  a 
system  which  embraces  personal  teaching  much  more 
than  it  ever  did  before,  it  would  be  well  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  consider  carefully  whether  even  the 
teaching  part  of  the  University  might  not  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
You  will  understand,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  now  de- 
parting from  the  duty  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  con- 
nexion with  preparing  a  man  simply  to  practise  as  a 
barrister,  and  I  am  considering,  as  far  as  I  can  how 
far  the  Inns  of  Court  could  assist  in  the  University 
work.  I  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  extension 
of  their  system  and  their  scheme  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, fair  trial  should  be  given  to  it,  because,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  the  University  were  to  establish  a 
system  of  teaching  on  complete  lines  I  think  there 
would  be  overlapping  and  dual  efforts  which  might 
well  be  combined.  Therefore  I  think  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  assist  in  the 
University  by  having  a  very  large  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  And  when  I  say  the 
Inns  of  Court  I  also  mean  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  because  I  regard  the  teaching  by  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  of  principles  of  law  as  also  prelimi- 
nary to  any  other  method  of  preparation  which  they 
think  desirable  for  their  students  in  connexion  with 
the  practical  work  of  a  solicitor.  Therefore  I  should 
be  disposed  to  suggest  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  might 
be  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
at  any  rate  in  respect  of  all  branches,  except  such 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  were  disregarded  or 
neglected  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  And  in  order  that 
they  might  be  under  control  I  should  have  thought 
that  representation  on  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  outside 
members — members  not  representative  of  the  Inns  of 


Court — or,  if  you  like  to  put  it  the  other  way,  a  Sir 
strong  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Webpter, 
Inns  of  Court,  would,  in  all  probability  establish  a     Q".C?6  M.P. 
sufficient  agency  to  prevent  the  Faculty  of  Law  being    ^  Jan  1893 
too  restricted  or  too  narrow  in  its  studies.   '  

19.463.  They  might  also  be  represented  on  the 
Senate  of  the  University  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  more  a  question  of  machinery  than  any- 
thing else,  bearing  in  view  that  your  object  is  to  utilise 
the  existing  machinery  as  far  as  you  can,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  a  thoroughly  efficacious  and 
useful  system. 

19.464.  Do  you  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  come 
in  in  that  way,  that  they  would  be  anxious  and  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  new  University  ?  —  I  speak 
entirely  as  a  private  individual.  Though  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  having  the  responsible  position  of  head 
of  the  Bar  I  have  never  been  on  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education.  But  speaking  of  the  feeling  in  my 
own  Inn  among  men  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  our 
profession  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reluctance  to 
assist,  not  only  in  extending  the  system  for  the  benefit 
of  our  students  but  in  letting  other  people  v/ho 
desire  to  study  the  law  have  the  advantage  of  such 
part  of  our  curriculum  and  our  lectures  and  classes  as 
would  be  useful  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  law  as 
distinguished  from  a  practical  study. 

19.465.  Of  course  the  University  would  deal  merely 
Avith  the  Inns  of  Court ;  they  would  not  recognise  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  ? — No.  I  understood  the 
question  was  put  to  me  with  reference  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  my  only  reason  for  referring  to  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  was  because  I  had  no  right  to 
speak  for  anybody  except  myself.  I  had  no  right  to 
speak  for  the  members  of  that  body  or  any  educating 
body  in  my  own  profession.  If  it  does  not  interfere 
with  what  your  Lordship  desires  to  ask  me,  there  is  a 
point  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  attention,  that 
is,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  connexion  of  legal 
teaching  with  the  power  of  obtaining  general  teaching 
in  other  subjects.  I  notice  that  a  question  was  put  to 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  founded  upon  an  answer  of  Sir 
Henry  James  in  some  evidence  which  I  somehow  or 
other  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  or  at  any 
rate  which  I  have  not  read  (that  is  the  proceedings 
before  the  previous  Royal  Commission),  as  to  some 
lectures  that  were  provided  by  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
given,  I  think,  in  one  case  by  my  friend  the  late  Dr. 
Tidy,  and  in  another  case  by  an  eminent  barrister,  Mr. 
Moulton,  a  gentleman  of  great  scientific  attainments, 
in  order  to  give  students  information  on  general  sub- 
jects. We  followed  it  up  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  my 
proposition  by  providing  some  lectures  on  practical 
navigation.  I  daresay  Mr.  Anstie  will  think  that  is 
rather  far  away  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  still  we  had 
some  barristers  who  as  we  thought  would  like  to  hear 
them,  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  we  should  have 
some  lectures  on  banking  and  commercial  book- 
keeping. If  I  may  say  so,  without  really  knowing,  I 
think  what  led  Sir  Henry  James  and  others  to  make 
these  observations  was  that  it  has  become  extremely 
important  to  barristers,  perhaps  even  more  than  to 
solicitors,  to  have  some  general  knowledge  of  business, 
some  little  knowledge  of  scientific  matter,  and  some 
little  knowledge  of  practical  matters.  But  on  going 
into  it  I  think  if  the  Inns  of  Court  were  to  attempt 
that  as  a  branch  of  legal  education  or  otherwise  they 
would  wholly  fail  in  achieving  success,  and  they  would 
go  far  beyond  their  powers.  That  is  why  I  should 
demur  to  the  opinion  rather  indicated  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  that  law  might  be  part  of  general  education. 
Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
this  as  anyone  because  of  the  extremely  varied  nature 
of  the  practice  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain.  In  the  first  place  I  believe  that  if  a  barrister 
was  to  attempt  to  study  before  hand  every  trade, 
science,  or  art  in  which  he  might  at  some  time  be 
engaged  he  would  obviously  fail ;  he  could  not  learn 
the  alphabet  of  the  sciences  or  the  trades,  much  less 
obtain  any  useful  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  either  thinks  he  has  or  has  in  fact  the  possibility 
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Sir  and  chance  of  doing  useful  work  in  any  particular 
OCMP      Drancn>  as  for  instance  chemistry,  navigation,  or  book- 

2  '  '     keeping,  commercial  work,  or  anything  of  that  kind  it 

19  Jan.  1893.    "would  be  of  very  great  importance  to  him  that  without 

  going  to  a  separate  organisation  he  should  have  the 

right  and  the  power  of  obtaining  instruction,  attending 
lectures,  or  joining  classes  in  the  particular  matter 
which  was  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  him.  At  present 
anybody  who  takes  that  view  must  go  and  read  at  the 
School  of  Mines  or  join  a  class  at  King's  College. 
They  are  doing  most  useful  work.  You  cannot  over- 
state the  importance  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Inns  of  Court  being  induced  to  join  in  the 
curriculum  and  work  of  the  University  would  be  that 
you  would  have  established  and  existing  in  the  Univer- 
sity opportunities  for  information  being  given  on  other 
subjects  outside  the  law  to  persons  who  were  only 
connected  directly  with  the  University  by  means  of 
their  legal  studies. 

19,4(56.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  degree  in 
the  University  ought  to  combine  general  instruction 
and  general  culture  and  other  studies  besides  law  ? — 
I  think  it  is  too  wide  a  question.  It  seems  to  me  that 
so  much  must  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  men,  if 
you  consider  that  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  a  man  may 
go  out  in  the  law  degree  alone  and  that  qualifies  him 
for  examination  in  various  matter.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  a  degree  in  law 
must  be  accompanied  by  other  studies.  You  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  old  plan  at  Cambridge  that  you 
could  not  go  in  for  classics  without  qualifying  for  the 
mathematical  tripos. 

19.467.  I  was  at  Oxford.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  Cambridge  ? — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  little  unwise  to  lay  down  as  a  fixed  rule 
that  a  degree  in  law  must  involve  a  certain  amount  ot 
proficiency  in  other  studies.  By  all  means  encourage 
it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  barrister  you  cannot 
encourage  it  too  much. 

19.468.  Should[the  law  degree  be  such  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  people  going  in  for  professions  or  other 
businesses  such  as  commercial  work  or  political  educa- 
tion ? — I  think  that  would  a  good  deal  depend  upon 
whether  yojr  degree  was  of  one  class,  or  whether  a 
man  could  pass  by  selection  of  several  subjects  which 
is  now  not  an  uncommon  way  of  dealing  with  those 
matters.    I  can  imagine  a  great  many  branches  of  the 
law  would  be  most  useful  for  a  merchant  to  know,  as 
for  instance,  the  law  of  cheques,  bills  of  exchange, 
bills  of  lading,  &c,  and  without  being  troubled  by  the 
technicalities  which  it  would  be  necessary  that  a 
trained  lawyer  should  know.    Then,  again,  there  is  a 
very  important  body  of  men  who  have  lately  been 
represented  by  a  Charter,  those  are  patent  agents, 
men  who  advise  persons  scientifically  with  regard  to 
their  inventions.    I  think  a  study  of  law  in  the 
branches  of  patent  law  and   copyright  would  be 
extremely  important  to  them,  and  as  Mr.  Crackanthorpe 
said,  it  would  be  very  useful,  or  it  might  be  useful,  for 
tenants  for  life  to  know  how  many  houses  and  cottages 
they  could  build.   I  thought  that  was  more  a  Lincoln's 
Inn  view  of  the  case.    I  agree  that  there  are  many 
circumstances  of  life  in  which  the  study  of  the  law 
which  might  qualify  for  a  degree,  and  yet  might  not  be 
sufficient  altogether  for  the  call  to  the  Bar,  would  be 
very  useful  to  the  citizen  or  the  subject. 

19,469.  Supposing  the  Inns  of  Court  to  agree  that 
for  a  certain  part  of  the  education  they  would  take  the 
degree  of  this  University  in  the  government  of  which 
they  had  part,  it  would  not  follow  necessarily  that  they 
would  take  a  degree  from  any  other  University  in  the 
same  way.  They  might  justly  give  a  preference  to 
this  University  on  the  governing  bcdy  of  which  they 
■were  ? — That  wants  a  little  consideration,  because 
you  will  remember  that  for  years  they  have  allowed 
certain  examinations  to  exempt  from  certain  other 
examinations  otherwise  compulsory,  and  I  should 
doubt  myself  whether  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
governing  body  such  as  the  Inns  of  Court  or  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  to  give  a  preference  to  a 


London  degree  over  a  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Durham,  or 
a  Dublin  degree,  if  the  standards  of  the  other  degrees 
were  considered  to  be  equal.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  suggesting  that.  I  should 
have  thought  preference  would  be  more  given  by  its 
being  an  advantage  to  join  the  University  from  the 
facilities  which  would  be  given  by  other  classes  being 
open.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  suggest 
that  a  University  such  as  we  should  get  in  London 
would  ever  compete  with  Cambridge  or  Oxford  from 
their  particular  standpoint,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Inns  of  Court  to  con- 
template their  connexion  with  the  University  of 
London,  in  order  th  divert  students  from  other  Uni- 
versities which  were  already  in  working  order.  I 
notice  that  by  regulation  44  :  "  The  Council  may 
"  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  examination  in 
"  Roman  Law — i.  A  degree  granted  by  any  Univer- 
"  sity  within  the  British  dominions,  for  which  the 
"  qualifying  examination  included  Roman  Law ;  ii. 
"  A  certificate  that  any  student  has  passed  any  such 
"  examination,  though  he  may  not  have  taken  the 
"  degree  for  which  such  examination  qualifies  him  ; 
"  and  iii.  The  testamur  of  the  public  examiners 
"  for  the  Degree  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  that  the 
"  student  has  passed  the  necessary  examination  for 
"  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law."  What  I 
mean  is,  that  assuming  other  Universiti3S  to  establish 
degrees  or  examinations  which  were  of  sufficient  stan- 
dard, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
represent  England,  and  the  Incorporate  1  Law  Society 
represents  England,  and  that  there  is  a  similar  kind 
of  machinery  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Inns  of  Coirt  to  give  any 
preference  to  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

19.470.  But  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  new 
University  of  London,  independent  of  anything  it 
would  gain  in  return,  to  have  such  an  experienced 
and  able  body  of  men  as  would  be  provided  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  on  their  Faculties  and  represented  in 
their  Senate  ? — I  feel  that  most  strongly  both  with 
reference  to  the  representation  on  the  Senate  and  the 
Faculty,  and  to  the  utilisation  of  existing  machinery. 

19.471.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
would  like  to  say  anything? — Perhaps  I  might  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
your  Lordship  and  the  Commission  should  have  in- 
formation as  to  the  views  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  upon  the  point. 

19.472.  We  have  had  evidence  upon  that.  Some 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  give 
up  their  whole  power  to  us,  and  to  accept  the  Uni- 
versity degree  as  sufficient  in  itself,  and  to  dispense 
with  any  other  examination  as  long  as  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Faculty  and  the  Senate  ? — Upon  that  I 
would  make  this  observation.  I  can  well  understand 
it,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  just  of  them  to  take  that 
position,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  although, 
of  course,  there  are  preliminary  examinations  and 
intermediate  examinations,  their  final  examination 
succeeds  practical  work  ;  a  man  has  done  his  practical 
work  before  he  is  admitted  as  a  solicitor.  It  does 
not  always  follow  by  any  means  that  a  man  has  done 
any  practical  work  before  he  is  called  to  the  Bar. 
That  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases  that 
occurs  to  me. 

19.473.  Is  there  anything  which  you  think  you  can 
usefully  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  general  subject  in- 
dependent of  law  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to. 
I  do  not  know  that  to  discuss  the  question  of  King's 
CoUege,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  would  be  desirable. 
I  think  not. 

19.474.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Of  course  the 
founding  of  any  kind  of  Legal  Faculty  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  teaching  requisite  for  that  would  be 
attended  with  very  considerable  expense  ? — Yes. 

19,47o.  And  the  University  at  present  has  no 
funds.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  assist  in  this  matter  ? — I  had  that  very 
much  in  my  mind  when  I  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
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mission  the  importance  of  the  University  as  far  as 
possible  availing  itself  of  the  existing  machinery,  and 
rather  inducing  the  Inns  of  Court  to  come  in  upon 
the  terms  that  they  should  have  rather  greater  power 
in  the  Faculty  because  the  Four  Inns  do  contribute 
a  very  considerable  sum  now  for  lectureships  and 
readerships,  for  the  holding  of  classes,  and  for  scholar- 
ships, and  it  occurred  to  me  as  obvious  that  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  University  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  separate  Faculty.  I  thought  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  certainly  be  inclined  to  let 
their  resources  and  their  existing  machinery  be 
available  for  the  University. 

19,476.  That  is  to  be  available  for  the  foundation 
of  professorships  and  lectureships  apart  from  those 
already  given  in  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  did  not  quite 
mean  that,  because  I  think  that,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  the  work  which  the  University  would  desire 
to  do  is  already  covered  by  the  readerships  and  the 
classes.  I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  extension.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  not 
involved  in  my  view  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
contribute  money  for  work  independently  of  what 
they  are  doing  now.  That  they  might  contribute 
more  money  for  the  development  of  the  same  kind  of 
classes  is  more  probable,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  inclined  to  contribute  money  independently 
of  their  own  interest,  independently  of  their  own 
control  of  the  Faculty  in  which  the  studies  were  being 
carried  on. 

19.477.  But  the  studies  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  sufficient  to  answer  for 
University  teaching  ? — To  a  large  extent.  Of  course, 
we  have  lately  made  a  great  development,  but  it  is  so 
large  that,  without  by  any  means  suggesting  that,  it 
covers  entirely  new  ground  it  forms  the  nucleus  for 
studying  a  great  many  of  the  subjects  that  people 
desire  to  study. 

19.478.  And  your  view  would  be  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  be  more  likely  to  enlarge  that  area  than 
to  contribute  to  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  the 
University  doing  it  ? — Certainly. 

19.479.  And  therefore  there  would  be  no  direct 
relation  between  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  University 
except  that  Avhich  would  be  provided  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Inns  of  Court  upon  the  Faculty  ? — I 
think  you  have  put  compendiously  the  really  alterna- 
tive systems.  I  think  one  system  might  be  that  the 
University  should  undertake  the  legal  work,  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  take  representation  on  the 
Council  or  the  Faculty,  and  should  in  return  for  that 
give  up  their  teaching  to  the  University.  That  is 
one  scheme.  The  other  scheme  is  that  for  the  time 
being,  subject  to  review,  the  Faculty  should  be  put 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  with  the  addition  of  out' 
side  members  to  prevent  any  signs  of  apathy  in  the 
Faculty  so  governed.  That  is  the  other  view.  The 
latter  view  is  the  one  that  commends  itself  to  my 
mind, 

19.480.  So  that  the  University  would  have  a  cer- 
tain controlling  influence  over  the  teaching  carried  on 
by  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — Certainly. 

19.481.  And  you  think,  of  course,  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  be  likely  to  submit  to  that? — It  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  Speaking,  as  I  said  before,  for 
myself,  I  believe  a  large  majority  of  the  benchers  and 
barristers  are  most  anxious  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court 
fulfilling  to  the  utmost  the  public  duty  which  is  cast 
upon  them,  but  whether  any  particular  form  or  any 
particular  scheme  would  find  more  favour  with  the 
majority  than  any  other  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
say  until  it  is  formulated. 

19.482.  That  is  a  very  important  and  difficult 
question  r — It  is  most  difficult. 

19.483.  Do  you  feel  at  any  rate  that  the  licensing 
power,  that  which  gives  the  qualification  to  practice, 
either  as  solicitor  or  as  barrister,  should  not  be  given 
by  the  University  in  virtue  of  this  degree,  but  should 
be  given  either  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  or 
the  Inns  of  Court  ?— The  Incorporated  Law  Society 
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for  solicitors,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  for  barristers,  I  Sir 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  it  was  suggested  that    ^-  }Ye^er' 
that  power  should  be  taken  away  from  the  two  bodies  ■> 
it  would  be  strenuously  resisted,  and  I  do  not  mean    19  jan  1893i 

resisted  on  the  ground  of  position,  but  resisted  on  the  

ground  that  it  would  be  an  insanitary  change.  I  think 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  remove  from  the  Inns  of 
Court  the  control  they  have  at  present  over  the  men 
they  call  to  the  Bar,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the 
solicitors. 

19.484.  (Sir  Win.  Savory.)  Would  the  license 
which  is  given  for  practice  at  the  Bar  be  independent 
of  the  University  degree,  or  given  after  it  ? — Inde- 
pendent, except  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  contemplated 
that  a  man  who  had  passed  the  University  degree 
might  be  excused  from  passing  examinations  which 
otherwise  would  be  considered  requisite.  In  fact  a 
University  degree  would  take  the  place  of  examina- 
tion by  the  Inns  of  Court  in  compulsory  subjects. 

19.485.  But  as  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  concerned,  you  would  have  the  Senate  of  the 
University  supreme  in  all  instances  ? — Yes,  I  think 
again  you  want  there  a  little  to  define  what  you  mean 
by  the  word  "  supreme."  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  having  upon  it  members  who  are 
not  connected  directly  with  the  profession,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  general  atmosphere  of  control,  not 
by  lawyers  alone.  But  when  you  say  the  Senate  is  to 
be  supreme,  if  you  mean  that  the  Senate  might  over- 
ride the  Faculty  of  Law,  meaning  thereby  the  Inns  of 
Court,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  will  want  to 
put  your  scheme  actually  down  on  paper  before,  an 
opinion  should  be  expressed. 

19,48(3.  Should  I  make  my  meaning  clearer  if  I  said 
that  in  all  disputed  questions  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  should  be  final  ? — I  think  it  involves  too  much 
detail. 

19.487.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
that  ? — No.  If  I  may  put  to  you  what  occurs  to  me, 
it  is  this.  Supposing  there  were  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
the  Faculty  under  their  general  superintendence,  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  a  strong  thing  to  say  that  of 
necessity  the  decision  of  the  Senate  should  over-ride 
them. 

19.488.  Supposing  this  view  is  taken,  that  one 
Avould  assent  to  that  position  as  far  as  the  Medical 
Faculty  were  concerned  if  the  Medical  Faculty  were 
fairly  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — That  is  what  may 
be  termed  modus  vivendi  ? 

19.489.  Yes  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  is  a  so- 
lution which  lawyers  might  very  well  assent  to. 

19.490.  No  one  would  ask  the  Inns  of  Court  or  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  to  be  subject  to  any  body 
in  Avhich  they  had  not  a  voice,  but  assuming  the 
Faculty  of  Law  to  be  adequately  represented  on  the 
Senate,  then  might  it  not  be  that  in  all  matters  of 
dispute  supposing  such  questions  arose,  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  with  that  element  in  it  might  be  final  ? 
— Subject  to  detail  I  think  it  might  be.  Subject  to 
detail  1  see  no  objection. 

19.491.  Where  should  what  you  describe  as  the 
practical  part  of  your  profession  be  learnt  ?-  —There 
are  many  ways  in  which  that  question  can  be  an- 
swered. If  you  are  putting  the  case  of  a  man  who 
must  succeed  to  live  he  can  learn  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways  ;  he  can  learn  it  by  attending  at  the  courts  and 
taking  notes,  or  he  can  learn  it  by  sitting  regularly  in 
court  after  he  has  been  called,  but  in  my  opinion 
practical  knowledge  can  only  be  learnt  by  doing  the 
work  in  barrister's  chambers  in  the  same  way  as  an 
articled  clerk  has  to  do  it  in  a  solicitor's  office,  where 
he  sees  the  thing  being  carried  on,  and  as  I  might 
point  out  to  you  (of  course  we  cannot  compete  on  the 
same  platform),  the  medical  profession,  before  theyr 
allow  any  one  to  practise  require  practical  knowledge, 
which  is  a  far  greater  burden  on  the  student  than  we 
require  from  our  students. 

19.492.  Then  it  is  clear  from  what  you  have  said 
that  the  practical  knowledge  and  the  tests  applied 
should  come  within  the  scope  of  the  University  ? — 
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OG  If      University  should  grant  its  degrees  and  encourage  its 

J  '  '     students  quite  independently  of  whether  a  man  means 

19  Jan.  1893.    to  practice  as  a  barrister  or  solicitor  or  not. 

19.493.  Then  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
University,  and  it  should  come  after  the  University 
degree  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  from  one  point  of 
view  it  might  not  be  contemporaneous,  but  speaking 
ordinarily  I  should  say  after  the  University  degree. 
But  I  can  imagine  a  man  qualifying  for  his  degree 
and  being  able  to  pass  it  and  yet  still  be  working  very 
fairly  in  chambers. 

19.494.  Would  you  make  that  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity test,  the  practical  knowledge  ?— I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible. 

19.495.  That  would  make  the  case  much  simpler. 
A  man  would  pass  through  a  certain  curriculum  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  University,  he  would  take  his 
University  degree,  and  then  having  passed  there  he 
would  °o  from  the  University  to  the  practical  study  of 
his  profession  elsewhere  ? — I  am  afraid  that  what  I 
have  said  may  be  misunderstood  unless  I  give  a  little 
explanation  which  your  question  has  enabled  me  to 
give.  I  see  great  difficulty  in  any  qualifying  body  for 
the  Bar  imposing  a  condition  that  a  man  should  prac- 
tise in  chambers."  I  say  that  the  right  to  call,  to  the 
Bar  should  be  left  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  best  qualified  body  to  see  whether  a 
man  is  fit.  But  my  great  reason  for  saying  that  the 
practical  qualification  should  be  left  to  them  is  that  it 
is  more  in  their  power  to  encourage  persons  to  acquire 
the  practical  part  in  the  best  way,  and  it  may  be  to 
establish  scholarships  or  exhibitions  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose. 

19  496.  Then  I  gather  from  that  that  this  practical 
part  of  the  work  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  University  ?  —  I  say  not. 

19.497.  It  would  perhaps  more  appropriately  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  ? — Certainly. 

19.498.  So  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with 
regard  to  that  matter  so  far  as  the  University  was 
concerned.  It  would  exercise  its  functions  short  of 
that.  It  would  ascertain  a  man's  scientific,  or  if  you 
like  the  term  better,  theoretical,  knowledge,  and  then 
would  qualify  him  to  embark  on  the  practical  part  of 
his  profession  ? — The  moment  that  you  say  that  per- 
sons shall  come  in  and  obtain  degrees  who  have  no 
intention  of  studying  for  the  Bar,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  actual  qualifying  advantages  should  be  outside 
the  scope  of  the  University. 

19.499.  I  have  rather  troubled  you  with  this  ques- 
tion, because  at  the  commencement  you  remarked  that 
the  practical  part  was  so  important  a  part,  and  of 
course  it  is.  However  important  it  is,  that  would  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  University  proper  ?— I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
making  my  meaning  clear. 

1 9.500.  Am  I  right  in  taking  it  to  be  your  view  that 
it  would  be  something  that  should  come  after  the 
University  course  ?— Outside  the  University  course. 
1  will  not  say  after. 

19.501.  And  giving  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
practical  part  would  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  that  other  part  Avhich  it  would  be  the 
function  of  the  University  to  inquire  into?  — I  quite 
agree  with  you.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  word 
"  outside  "  instead  of  "  after,"  because  a  man  might 
go,  and  many  barristers  now  do,  and  sit  for  a  year  in 
solicitors'  offices  and  then  take  the  University  degree. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  practical  part  must  be 
acquired  after  the  degree  has  been  obtained. 

19  502.  And  the  best  educated  man  is  the  man 
who  'has  been  educated  in  both  parts,  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  ?— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

19,503.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  my 
profession.  In  my  profession  we  rather  look  with 
suspicion  on  a  man  who  describes  himself  as  nothiug 
but  practical.  We  like  a  scientific  man.  That  is  the 
case  with  law  ? — Yes. 


19.504.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  DoU  you  think 
the.  Inns  of  Court  would  be  willing  to  admit  solicitors 
to  this  education  which  you  are  speaking  of — to  these 
lectures,  and  this  wider  area  of  education  which  you 
are  discussing  ? — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  putting  the 
question.  I  meant  to  have  mentioned  it.  If  the 
Inns  of  Court  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Incorporaled  Law  Society,  or  without  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  and  the  control  of  the  Faculty 
for  general  legal  studies,  I  think  they  ought  and 
would  unquestionably  admit  student  solicitors  quite 
independently  of  the  other  question  of  allowing  soli- 
citors to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  as 
long  as  they  were  for  the  students  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  alone,  as  has  been  the  practice  for  the  last  25 
years.  The  two  questions  are  entirely  different,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  that  if  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
allowed  to  have  the  control  of  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  a  fair  share  of  the  control  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  University  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  laAv, 
they  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  allow  solicitors 
to  attend.    I  have  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

19.505.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Your  idea  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity course  for  the  University  degree  should  be 
open  to  barristers,  solicitors,  and  citizens,  I  think  you 
said,  and  that  after  that  the  professional  course  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  which  would  consist 
mainly  of  the  Inns  of  Court  with  a  certain  outside 
element,  and  also,  I  presume,  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  ? — Not  quite ;  but  the  legal  studies  open  to 
barristers,  solicitors,  subjects,  or  citizens,  should  bo 
under  the  control  of  the  Iuns  of  Court,  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  and  other  members  who  form  the 
Faculty. 

19.506.  In  the  University  ?—Yres. 

19.507.  And  beyond  that,  and  outside  that,  the 
professional  education  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  professional  bodies  ? — That  is  what  I  mean,  but 
not  of  the  Faculty ;  of  the  professional  bodies  I 
mean. 

19.508.  Your  object  in  that  was  twofold:  first, 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  are  the  best  judges  of  pro- 
fessional requirements  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  would 
be  people  who  might  advance  moneys  in  the  shape  of 
benefactions  of  some  kind  to  enable  men  to  study  in 
private  chambers.  Then  there  are  other  professions 
beside  the  law  in  which  private  study  and  training 
comes  before  public  training  almost  ? — Yes. 

19.509.  As  you  answered  Sir  George  Humphry,  in 
the  giving  of  the  lectures  by  the  Faculty  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  raised  by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the 
admission  of  solicitor  students  ? — Personally  I  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  about  it,  but  you  will  kindly  take 
that  as  my  personal  feeling.  1  cannot  see  how  it 
wTould  infringe  on  any  of  our  rights  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  ungracious  policy  if  we  were  given 
an  important  position  with  regard  to  legal  education, 
that  we  should  decline  to  allow  the  advantage  of 
lectures  to  be  participated  in  by  men  simply  because 
they  were  not  going  to  be  barristers. 

19.510.  (Mr,  Anstie.)  You  have  added  the  word 
"citizens  "  I — Yes. 

19.511.  You  mean  the  public  ? — Yes. 

19.512.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  And,  of  course,  profes- 
sional examination  and  qualification  would  not  be 
added  to  by  the  previous  University  examination,  but 
it  would  be  left  as  now  by  the  professional  bodies  ? — 
Yes. 

19.513.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  a 
hypothesis.  Supposing  the  Inns  of  Court  or  any 
other  body  were  not  to  agree  (which  is  quite  un- 
likely) to  assist  the  University,  or  supposing  some 
other  body  like  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London  were  not  disposed  to  agree  with  what  this 
Commission  chooses  to  recommend,  might  I  ask  you 
on  that  hypothesis  whether  you  think  the  ordinary 
procedure  which  a  Commission  of  this  kind  might 
with  advantage  follow,  would  be  the  one  that  was 
followed  by  the  late  Fublic  Schools'  Commission  and 
the  Universities'  Commission,  where  the  bodies  were 
given  a  certain  time  within  which  to  form  their  own 
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schemes,  anil  after  they  were  to  be  formed  for  them 
by  an  executive  commission  ?— Of  course,  on  the 
hypothesis  you  put,  and  assuming  that  there  are 
funds  applicable  for  founding  a  school  of  law  inde- 
pendently of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  assuming  it  to  be 
found  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  not  come  in,  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  such  a  machinery  or  such  a 
method  of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear ;  but  I 
cannot  help  pointing  out  that  I  have  rather  con- 
sidered the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  there 
being  existing  funds  at  present  applied  to  provide  the 
education  which  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  provided 
by  any  new  school  of  law,  and  that  I  should  have 
thought  a  hypothesis  which  is  so  improbable  that  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Commission  would  have  to 
suggest  that  a  school  of  law  should  be  founded  inde- 
pendently of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

19.514.  So  that  so  far  as  law  is  concerned  you 
think  that  the  result  might  be  likely  to  be  arrived  at, 
and  to  be  much  more  likely  to  be  arrived  by  negotia- 
tion and  arrangement  than  by  any  other  way  '■ — Yes. 

19.515.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  persons  who  are  neither  intending  barristers 
nor  intending  solicitors  attending  the  lectures  ? — Not 
the  slightest. 

19.516.  You  recognise  the  advantage  of  having 
courses  upon  subjects  rather  remote  from  the  ordinary 
practice  of  law,  such  as  public  law  and  law  bearing 
upon  diplomacy  ? — I  do  not  regard  those  courses  as 
being  so  remote  as  some  of  the  courses  on  Roman 
Law.  All  I  know  is  that  it  would  have  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  me  in  the  work  I  was  called  upon 
to  perform  rather  suddenly  if  I  had  had  the  advantage 
of  attending  lectures  on  international  law ;  and  I 
should  say  that  there  are  many  subjects  in  which  there 
might  be  held  courses  of  study  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  men  who  were  not  intending  to  become 
barristers  should  attend,  and  which  men  desirous  of 
widening  their  own  experience  would  not  be  glad  to 
attend. 

19.517.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  a  place  also  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  course  to  subjects  which  are  a  little 
more  remote  from  practical  law,  such  as  jurisprudence 
taken  in  its  historical  aspects  ? — I  should  agree  with 
you  entirely,  but  my  only  fear  is  where  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  subjects  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  relations  of  daily  life  both  inside 
and  outside  the  profession,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  as  a  practical  scheme  that  every  single  branch 
can  be  undertaken,  but  do  not  understand  me  as 
suggesting  in  any  way  that  there  might  not  be  a 
desirability  for  such  studies. 

19.518.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  student 
should  take  every  branch  ? — If  I  had  thought  that 
you  would  have  been  contending  that  every  student 
should  take  every  branch  I  should  have  gone  against 
you  at  once,  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  against  the 
University  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  students 
of  every  branch. 

19.519.  For  instance,  such  lectures  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  ? — Jurisprudence  and  Legal  History  is  the 
subject  that  is  most  useful,  and  is  becoming  more 
useful. 

19.520.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  practical  training  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  made  a  subject  of  examination  ? — No. 

19.521.  From  Avhat  one  has  heard,  one  is  rather  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  different  branches  of  human 
activity  there  is  a  difference  in  the  de»ree  to  which 
the  practical  side  of  knowledge  can  be  tested  by  exami- 
nation. Your  view  is  that  with  respect  to  law  it 
cannot  be  tested  by  examination  ? — It  cannot. 

19.522.  Your  view  is  that  it  must  be  left  outside  the 
University  course  ? — Yes. 

19.523.  And  left,  therefore,  to  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — Yes. 

19.524.  Bodies  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country  with  the  power  of  determining  the  conditions 
of  practical  efficiency? — Yes. 

19.525.  Bht  you  would  be  prepared,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  accept  the  certificates  of  University  for  the 


educational  side  or  the  scientific  side  ? — Always  sup-  ^  Webster 
posing  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were  represented,  and    qc  MP 

that  the  standard  was  such  that  the  Inns  of  Court   

approved  and  assumed  that  the  standard  was  sufficient.    19  Jan.  1893. 

19.526.  As  you  have  pointed  out  already,  it  would  

be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  put  other  Universities  at 

a  disadvantage.  These  studies,  as  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence  before  us,  and  as  is  common  knowledge,  are 
pursued  in  a  very  successful  way  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

19.527.  You  would  feel  no  difficulty  in  accepting, 
under  some  arrangement  of  joint  examination,  or  any 
other  way  which  seems  suitable,  the  degree  of  either  of 
those  Universities  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  in  the 
new  University  ? — Personally,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection, but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  there  may, 
not  unnaturally,  be  a  difference  drawn  between  the 
examinations  held  under  a  Faculty  in  which  qualifying 
bodies  have  no  representation,  and  one  in  which  they 
have. 

19.528.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  as  has  been 
already  suggested  by  some  eminent  professors  from 
Oxford  who  have  given  evidence  before  us,  the  Inns 
of  Court  should  in  some  degree  be  represented  on  the 
Law  Faculty  at  Oxford,  and,  of  course,  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  Cambridge.  Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  being 
entered  into  ? — No  ;  I  had  no  idea,  that  such  an 
arrangement  had  beeu  mentioned  before  you,  or  I 
should  have  made  my  remarks  more  pointed  with 
reference  to  the  Inns  of  Court  accepting  the  degree 
under  certain  circumstances. 

19.529.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Could  you  make 
clear  to  me  why,  in  your  view,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  Inns  of  Court,  or  whatever  body  it  is  that  admits 
to  the  profession  of  a  barrister,  should  enforce  what 
I  may  call  the  apprenticeship  in  chambers,  as  in 
the  case  of  admission  to  the  profession  of  solicitors 
a  corresponding  condition  is  in  force  ? — The  only 
difficulty  I  see  is  this.  It  would  be  suggested  as  being 
to  a  certain  extent  a  retrograde  step.  There  is  where 
the  difficulty  comes  in.  I  have  the  strongest  possible 
feeling  about  it  that  if  in  addition  to  examinations  the 
Inns  of  Court  could  say  that  for  practising  barristers 
there  should  be  compulsory  study  of  six  or  I  should 
say  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  in  the  chambers  of 
a  practising  barrister,  that  is  to  say,  a  real  attendance 
and  not  a  paper  attendance,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 
But  the  difficulty  has  been  that  men  do  desire  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar  who  do  not  intend  to  actually  prac- 
tise, and  assuming  that  they  have  attained  a  sufficient 
amount  of  knowledge  to  qualify  theoretically  the  Inns 
of  Court  ought  not  to  prevent  their  being  called. 
There  is  where  the  practical  difficulty  comes  in. 

19.530.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  may  be  liable 
to  involve  something  in  the  nature  of  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  public  if  a  man  is  called  to  the  Bar  without 
having  gone  through  what  you  would  regard  as  the 
right  mode  of  preparing  for  the  practice  of  a  lawyer. 
If  we  had  a  University  in  London  giving  a  degree  in 
law  a  man  might  prove  by  obtaining  it  that  he  was 
possessed  of  such  knowledge  as  could  lie  obtained  from 
books  and  lectures,  but  is  it  desirable  that  ihe  quali- 
fications for  admission  to  a  practical  career  should  be 
modified  with  a  view  to  men  who  do  not  intend  to 
practise  ? — Your  criticism  is  most  just,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  phrase  "imposition  upon  the 
public"  is  a  little  too  strong.  1  think  at  present 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  that  imposition  going 
on  for  something  like  centuries.  One  reason  for 
that  is  that  a  barrister  finds  his  level  at  once.  It 
does  not  do  any  harm  to  the  public.  What  it 
does  do  harm  to  is  the  man  himself ;  he  fails  in  bis 
profession.  J  do  not  think  any  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  public  by  the  want  of  success  of  a  large  number 
of  barristers. 

19.531.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  one  of  the 
leading  witnesses  that  one  of  the  reasons  av'iv  this 
practice  in  chambers  cannot  be  enforced  is  the  econo- 
mical reason,  Et  is  said  that  the  charge  is  too  high. 
Does  it  appear  to  yo.ii  that  there  is  any  means  by  which 
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practical  training  that  would  be  adequate  could  be 
R  Webster  more  economical  ? — I  pointed  to  that  when  I  said 
Q.C.,  M.p'.     that  I  hoped  that  scholarships  that  would  be  applied 

  for  reading  in  chambers  or  for  practical  work  might 

19  Jan.  1893.   be  established.    The  fee  is  100  guineas  for  a  year. 

  Formerly  there  was  a  practice  which  ought  to  prevail 

now.  In  my  time  if  a  man  read  two  years  in  some 
chambers  he  got  the  third  year  for  nothing,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  our  modern  friends  stick  quite  so 
strictly  to  the  old  rule  as  we  did.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  too  high  a  fee.  However,  men  at  the  Bar  are  very 
liberal  about  it.  I  know  numberless  instances  of  men 
who  have  been  taken  for  nothing  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  pay.  I  am  sure  Mr,  Anstie  will 
bear  me  out  that  this  goes  on  still.  I  know  that  to 
many  people  it  is  a  very  heavy  sum  of  money,  but  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  suggest  that  it  is  too  much, 
assuming  the  work  to  be  honestly  done.  It  does  not 
pay  people  to  do  it. 

19,532.  Do  you  think  that  the  need  for  practice  of 
this  kind  might  be  reduced  or  done  away  with,  if  any 
system  were  introduced  like  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  some  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  of 
having  practical  training  in  classes  ? — Something  of  the 
kind  was  attempted  in  our  debating  societies  in  London, 
and  it  was  attempted  in  a  more  concrete  form  in  Gray's 
Inn  some  few  years  ago,  when  some  of  us  were  asked 
to  go  from  time  to  time  and  assume  or  state  the  hypo- 
thetical facts  of  an  action,  and  have  it  argued  before 
us  as  if  we  were  in  court.  I  think  something  may  be 
done  in  that  sort  of  way,  but  it  stops  very  far  short  of 
what  a  man  learns  in  chambers.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance  :  A  man  reads  a  brief ;  he  learns  the  points 
of  law  ;  he  learns  all  the  facts  his  side  has  to  prove, 
and  all  the  facts  the  other  side  are  likely  to  prove. 
Then  he  goes  into  court  and  sits  near  his  friend  or  his 
master,  and  he  hears  the  witnesses  examined  ;  hears 
the  judge  criticise  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  and 
hears  the  speeches  made  by  the  counsel.  I  say  f  hat 
half-a-dozen  instances  of  hearing  that  done  when  a 
man  has  got  the  case  up  will  teach  him  more  than  any 
amount  of  book  learning  as  far  as  the  practical  part  of 
his  profession  is  concerned.  Something  might  be  done 
in  that  way  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

19.533.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  the  Inns  of  Court 
come  within  the  University,  and  constitute  a  main 
part  of  its  Faculty  of  Law  body,  the  whole  of  the 
teaching  that  can  be  given  by  means  of  lectures 
and  tested  by  means  of  examinations  would  come 
within  the  province  of  the  University ;  that  there 
would  not  be  anything  to  be  learnt  in  this  way 
after  a  man  had  gone  through  the  University  course, 
except  what  was  learnt  in  the  University  ? — I  had  that 
in  my  mind.  I  can  conceive  it  as  being  possible  that 
in  the  development  of  the  matter  the  qualifying  Inns, 
or  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  might  still  think  that 
instruction  might  be  given  by  means  of  a  class  or 
lecture  on  practical  matters  in  addition  to  University 
teaching.  Therefore,  I  should  wish  the  qualifying 
body  to  have  a  free  hand  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
and  to  improve  in  their  condition  with  regard  to  the 
theoretical  side  ;  but  it  is  possible  in  the  way  you  have 
been  suggesting,  namely,  by  attending  some  class 
where  questions  of  practice  would  arise.  I  should 
like  to  add,  though  it  does  not  bear  on  your  question, 
that  there  is  a  personal  side  of  call  to  the  liar,  that  is 
the  examining  of  a  man's  name  and  the  inquiry  into 
his  character  to  see  whether  he  is  a  fit  person  to 
practise  as  a  barrister.  To  that  I  attach  great 
importance. 

19.534.  That  is  outside  the  University  ? — And  it 
is  a  duty  which  the  University  could  not  perform. 

19.535.  If  I  understand  you,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court  might  be 
combined.  You  are  not  inclined  to  prefer  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  leave  the  Inns  of  Court  outside  the 
University,  and  put  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
from  the  University  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  rather  than 
one  which  would  bring  the  Inns  of  Court  within  the 
University? — No,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  prefer  the 


Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  being 
induced  to  come  into  the  University  by  being  given  a 
very  large  share  of  the  control  of  the  Faculty,  adding 
to  the  Faculty  whatever  number  of  other  representa- 
tives it  is  thought  desirable,  to  prevent  its  being  com- 
posed of  lawyers  alone. 

19.536.  (Lord  Rccty.)  In  your  answers  you  have 
drawn  a  distinction  between  the  scientific  student  and 
the  student  who  frequents  the  University  for  practical 
purposes.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  student 
who  studies  law  for  proposes  of  mental  training 
and  who  does  not  want  to  qualify  for  the  Bar,  would 
not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? 
— They  would  claim  no  control  at  all  as  Inns  of 
Court,  but  I  have  been  assuming  that  they  will  be 
given  a  large  share  of  control  in  the  Faculty ;  that 
they  will  be  invited  and  induced  to  come  and  assist  the 
University  in  its  establishment  of  a  proper  school  of 
law.  As  Inns  of  Court  I  have  not  contemplated  that 
they  would  have  any  control  over  a  gentleman  who  did 
not  desire  to  practice  at  the  Bar ;  he  would  never 
become  a  student  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or  a  member 
of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

19.537.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  reserve  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  the  practical  part  ? — Yes. 

19.538.  The  educational  part  you  wish  them  to 
share  with  the  University? — Yes. 

19.539.  (Lord  Real/.)  The  educational  in  so 
far  as  it  has  practical  aims  ? — I  hope  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  would  be 
induced  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  the  Faculty  ; 
would  give  their  money,  their  rooms,  and  their  pre- 
sent existing  machinery ;  and  that,  having  a  large 
control  of  the  Faculty,  there  would  be  upon  that 
Faculty  outside  members  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity on  other  considerations. 

19.540.  When  you  say  "  large  control "  do  you 
not  mean  preponderant  control  ?  —  I  think  I  do  mean 
preponderant  control  in  the  Faculty,  that  is,  pre- 
ponderant control  in  the  Faculty  itself;  but  subject 
to  a  criticism  which  was  put  in  a  question  by  Sir 
William  Savory,  that  in  questions  of  dispute  the 
Senate  might  be  paramount,  assuming  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  had  a  proper  representation  upon  the  Senate. 

19.541.  The  Faculty  would  be  composed  of  teachers 
only;  but  on  the  Board  of  Studies  you  desire  to  have 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  ? — 
1  have  not  gone  into  the  question  in  detail.  I  was 
dealing  with  the  Faculty  as  a  whole. 

19.542.  You  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  constitution 
of  Board  of  Studies  ? — It  is  not  that  I  do  not  want  to, 
but  I  have  not  considered  it  in  detail.  I  spoke  of  a 
Faculty,  meaning  thereby  Board  of  Studies  and 
teachers. 

19.543.  In  that  Faculty  you  want  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  to  the  Inns  of  Court  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  education  of  all  law  students, 
whether  those  students  study  for  scientific  purposes 
or  with  a  view  to  practice  ? — Yes,  because,  I  think  that 
the  aims  of  all  persons  would  be  the  same  in  that  con- 
nexion. There  would  no  narrowing  or  limiting  in- 
fluence in  the  preparation  of  the  curriculum. 

19.544.  Would  you  impose  the  same  curriculum  on 
students  ? — From  the  questions  put  by  Mr.  Anstie  I 
should  conceive  that  the  general  curriculum  would  be 
very  much  wider,  and  that  a  person  who  did  not 
intend  to  practise  at  the  Bar  might  take  up  very  few 
subjects,  and  attend  different  lectures,  it  may  be  ;  but 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  what  should  qualify, 
there  would  be  considerations  of  what  a  man  ought  to 
know  which  would  enter  into  the  determination  of 
what  should  be  studied  in  that  case. 

19.545.  One,  the  professional  student,  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  LL.B.  degree,  and  the  other  might 
go  on  to  the  wider  course  for  the  LL.D.  ? — Yes. 

19.546.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  And  the  Inns  of  Court  might 
select  the  courses  of  study  required  for  the  purpose  of 
a  call  to  the  Bar  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

19.547.  But  your  idea  is  not  that  bodies  like  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  be  divorced  from  the  higher 
branches  of  legal  learning  ?»">To. 
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19.548.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  You  wish  that  the  existing 
teaching  material  should  be  utilised  as  far  as  possible 
outside  the  University,  confining  itself  to  testing  re- 
sults ? — Except  this  :  I  should  contemplate  that  even 
the  Faculty  and  School  of  Law  in  the  future  might 
he  further  improved,  and  widened  in  its  range.  _  My 
reason  for  preferring  the  existing  teaching  machinery 
is  to  save  expense  and  avoid  friction,  not  with  a  view 
of  saying  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University 
should  be  confined  only  to  what  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

19.549.  You  would  utilise  what  exists  ? — Yes,  to 
start  with,  at  any  rate. 

19,.550.  (Chairman.)  According  to  the  Gresham 
scheme,  which  is  before  us,  and  the  scheme  which  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  recommended  to 
Convocation,  but  which  was  thrown  out  by  them,  the 
Faculties  were  to  consist  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
particular  subject,  so  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  by  those 
schemes  would  consist  of  all  the  teachers  of  law.  It, 
would,  therefore,  include  the  teachers  at  University 
College  and  King's  College,  and  any  other  college 
which  was  affiliated.    Then  there  would  be  a  certain 
number  of  people  on  the  Faculty  who  would  be  put 
on  by  the  Inns  of  Court  and  also  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  and  they  would  form  the  Faculty  of 
Law.    Would  that  be"  your  idea? — It  was  rightly 
pointed  out  to  me  that  I  had  not  drawn  the  distinction 
between  Faculty  and  Board  of  Study.    If  you  ask  my 
opinion,  I  think  a  Faculty  which  consisted  solely  of 
the  teachers  would  not  work  well.    I  think  that  the 
teachers  themselves  are  not  always  able  to  take  a 
sufficiently  broad  view  ;  there  may  be  at  times  a  slight 
tendency  to  save  themselves  trouble  in  the  way  of 
preparation  of  fresh  matter  or  fresh  subjects ;  they 
do  not  always  feel  the  pulse  of  what  is  required  by 
the  profession  or  by  students  quite  as  quickly  as  they 
might;  and,  therefore,  if  the  teachers  formed  a  large 
section  of  the  Faculty  I  think  there  should  be  a  very 
considerable  addition  of  gentlemen  who  would  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

19,551.  The  idea  was  that  each  of  these  Faculties, 
including  the  Law  Faculty,  should  elect  a  Board  of 
Studies  from  their  own  body,  and  that  the  curricula  of 
the  examinations  and  everything  connected  with  the 
examinations  should  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  or  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Studies,  the  Senate  representing 
the  outside  world  ? — I  had  not  quite  completed  what 
I  wanted  to  say  with  regard  to  the  matter,  or  I  think 


I  should  probably  have  answered  your  point.    As  I     _    *  f 

j  ,   .,       J  Tint       Vm     l  R-  Webster, 

understand.,  the  reason  why  the  Gresham  Charter  was     q  q  j\f  p 

framed  in  that  way  was  because  it  was  not  known  Z  

that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  willing  to  surrender    19  Jan.  1893. 

their  exclusive  privileges  and  come  in,  and  therefore,  ■  

it  was  framed  in  a  less  comprehensive  way  with  re- 
gard to  the  Inns  of  Court  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.    With  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  that  was  thrown  out  by  Convoca- 
tion, I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details 
to  speak,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it  in  my  own 
way,  my  idea  of  a  Faculty,  if  I  were  going  to  establish 
it  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  would  be  this :  that  the 
teachers  should  have  a  large  representation  upon  it, 
but  not  every  teacher ;  that  there  should  be  represen- 
tatives selected  by  the  Inns  of  Court  who  were  not 
teachers,  but  gentlemen  of  experience  and  knowledge, 
who  took  an  interest  in  legal  studies ;  and  that  there 
should  be  from  the  University  gentlemen  outside, 
members  sent  in  as  members,  qualified  or  nominated 
in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  expedient,  in  order 
that  there  might  he  a  non-legal  element  of  competent 
men  upon  the  Faculty.    Whether  or  not  the  curri- 
culum of  study  should  be  ultimately  settled  by  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Faculty  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter 
of  detail,  requiring  to  be  thought  out  when  the  actual 
working  of  the  University  comes  to  be  considered. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  the  curriculum  ought 
to  be  settled  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Faculty,  aud 
not  by  the  Senate. 

19.552.  But  not  by  the  Faculty  if  it  consisted  solely 
of  teachers  ? — No,  but  by  the  Faculty  constituted  ia 
the  way  I  ventured  to  suggest. 

19.553.  You  think  the  bringing  in  of  outside  in- 
fluence would  not  be  sufficiently  done  by  the  Senwte 
having  the  power  of  overriding  the  Board  of  Studies. 
You  would  require  the  outside  element  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Studies  itself  ? — It  is  not  the 
way  I  should  do  it.  I  should  certainly  wish  the  outside 
element  to  be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Studies,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of 
securing  useful  curricula  than  by  giving  a  sort  of 
appeal  from  the  Faculty  to  the  Senate  upon  all  such 
questions ;  but  you  might  certainly  combine  the  two 
by  having  upon  your  Faculty  the  outside  representa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  legal  members  and  the  teacher 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  event  of  differ- 
ence allowing  the  Senate  to  be  supreme  in  their  control, 
representation  again  being  given  to  the  legal  profession 
upon  the  Senate. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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GRESIIAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  : 


Forty-eighth  Day. 


Friday,  January  20th,  1893. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.  Professor  George  Ramsay,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playpair.  K.C.B.,  LL.D  The  Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 

Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B.  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  P.E.S.  James  Anstie,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Godhdard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary!. 


J.  K.  Ingram, 
Esq.,  LL.D. 

20  Jan.  1893. 


John  K.  Ingram,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  examined. 


J  9,554.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  tell  us  what  posi- 
tion you  fill  at  Dublin  ? — I  am  a  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  At  present  I  fill  the  office  of  Senior 
Lecturer,  which  gives  me  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  examinations  and  lectures  in  arts  as  distinct 
from  those  in  the  professional  schools. 

19.555.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  shortly  some- 
thing about  the  government  of  the  Dublin  University  ? 
— The  University  is  in  form  distinct  from  the  college  ; 
but  practically  we  are  a  college  with  University 
powers.    It  really  comes  to  that. 

19.556.  You  have  never  had  anything  but  one 
college  ? — No. 

19.557.  Never  from  the  beginning  ? — I  believe 
early  in  our  history  there  was  an  attempt  to  found  a 
second  college,  but  it  turned  out  a  failure. 

19.558.  Is  the  governing  body  of  the  University  the 
same  as  that  of  the  college  or  is  there  a  distinction  ? 
— There  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  distinction.  The 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  college  from  day  to  day  is 
carried  on  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College. 

19.559.  And  the  government  of  the  University  ? — 
The  government  of  the  University  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  powers  which  the  Senate  exercises 
are  very  limited.  It  must  sanction  degrees  which 
have  first  passed  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  its 
sanction  is  necessary  for  the  giving  of  degrees  ;  and  any 
new  rules  which  are  made  with  respect  to  conferring 
degrees  and  the  conditions  of  obtaining  degrees,  must 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  ought  to  add  that  in 
Trinity  College  besides  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
we  have  another  body  which  has  been  recently  con- 
stituted— a  College  Council — which  is  elective.  It 
consists  of  17  members,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege being  the  chairman,  four  members  being  appointed 
by  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  four  by  the 
Junior  Fellows,  four  by  the  professors  not  being 
Fellows,  and  four  by  the  general  body  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate. 

19.560.  Who  appoint  the  professors  ? — The  pro- 
fessors are  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Council,  and  their  nomination  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

19.561.  The  College  professors  or  the  University 
professors  ? — It  really  is  very  hard  in  our  case  to 
draw  a  distinction.  As  I  say,  we  are  really  a  col- 
lege with  University  powers. 

19.562.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  details  upon 
that  because  we  can  find  it  in  print  ? — We  publish  a 
University  calendar  every  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students,  containing  all  our  regulations,  everything 
they  ought  to  know,  and  there  is  a  short  synopsis  of 
the  principal  contents  the  calendar,  copies  of  which 
I  have  brought  for  the  us  *  of  the  Commission,  if  you 


will  be  good  enough  to  accept  them  {handing  copies). 
It  will  enable  you  to  fill  up  anything  that  I  may  leave 
imperfect. 

19.563.  I  should  like  particularly  to  ask  you  about 
what  we  may  call  the  external  students.  You  give 
degrees  to  people  who  do  not  reside  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — I  think  the  Commission  will  understand  the 
whole  matter  better  if  I  just  give  you  an  account  of 
the  course  of  a  student  in  Trinity  College.  First  of 
all  he  enters  by  passing  an  examination,  and  the 
length  of  the  course  is  normally  four  years.  A  man 
in  the  first  year  is  a  Junior  Freshman;  then  he  becomes 
a  Senior  Freshman;  then  Junior  Sophister;  then  Senior 
Sophister ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  Sojfmister 
year  he  takes  his  degree. 

19.564.  And  how  many  resident  students  are  there  ? 
— I  inquired  before  coming  here,  and  I  found  there 
were  then  214  students  resident  in  the  college,  and 
accommodation  for  11  more  ;  225  students  can  reside. 
The  rest  of  the  space  in  the  college  is  occupied  by 
rooms  which  are  given  either  to  private  teachers  or  to 
fellows  and  professors. 

1 9.565.  Are  the  rooms  generally  full  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  rooms.    People  have  to  wait. 

l'J,566.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  your  information 
in  the  order  in  which  you  have  arranged  it? — The  first 
thing  to  explain  is  as  to  our  terms.  We  have  three 
terms  which  are  called  Hilary,  Trinity,  and  Michael- 
mas, and  these  are  about  9  or  10  weeks  in  length,  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  being  occupied  by  examinations 
and  the  remainder  by  lectures  ;  those  lectures  having 
regard  to  the  coming  examinations,  and  being  intended 
to  prepare  students  who  attend  them  for  the  examina- 
tions which  are  to  succeed  in  the  next  term.  The 
undergraduate  course  consists,  therefore,  of  12  terms, 
three  in  each  of  the  four  years.  Of  course,  we  are 
desirous  that  students  should  keep  all  the  terms. 
They  do  not  practically  do  so,  but  the  number  they 
must  keep  is  eight.  The  terms  can  be  kept,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  attend- 
ance on  lectures,  or  by  examinations.  The  lectures 
are  catechetical  in  their  nature ;  they  are  not  in 
the  nature  of  prelections.  The  students  are  talked  to 
by  the  lecturers,  and  they  are  also  examined  by  them. 
The  lecturer  puts  questions  to  them,  and,  of  course, 
he  will  not  allow  the  term  unless  the  answering  of 
the  student  is  satisfactory. 

19,567;  How  many  lectures  have  you  in  the  course 
of  the  term  ? — The  term  usually  lasts  from  six  to  seven 
weeks,  and  we  may  regard  Science  and  Literature,  or 
Science  and  Classics  it  is  commonly,  as  running 
through  the  term.  There  is  a  lecture  for  each  student 
iii  Hie  one  subject  and  in  the  other,  and  the  lecturer 
in  Science  lectures  five  times  a  week,  so  that  in  the 
seven  weeks  he  would  deliver  35  lectures. 
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19,56?i.  Must  the  student  attend  all  the  lectures? — 
No,  three-quarters  suffices.  Then  in  Classics  there  is 
composition  every  Saturday,  so  that  must  be  added. 
There  are  usually  about  40  lectures  in  Classics,  and 
three-fourths  of  them  must  be  attended.  There  are 
two  different  sorts  of  students ;  we  have  non-resident 
students  as  well  as  resident.  When  I  say  "  resident  " 
I  mean,  of  course,  resident  either  within  the  college 
or  in  Dublin.  Some  of  them  are  people  who  live  in 
Dublin  with  their  families;  others  come  up  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  lectures.  There  are  other 
ncm-resident  students,  students  who  merely  come  up 
and  pass  the  required  number  of  examinations  ;  but 
the  requirements,  so  far  as  answering  at  the  examina- 
tions is  concerned,  are  identical  for  both.  We  make 
no  distinction  whatever ;  we  ask  no  questions  at  the 
examination  whether  a  man  is  a  resident  or  a  non- 
resident student.  It  is  the  same  for  both ;  in  fact,  the 
intellectual  conditions,  so  to  say,  of  getting  a  degree 
are  precisely  the  same  for  the  two. 

19.569.  They  may  come  from  any  part  of  the 
world  ? — They  must  have  entered,  and  they  must  be 
going  through  the  systematic  course  for  four  years. 
If  a  man  comes  without  following  our  course,  we  do 
not  examine  him  or  recognise  him  at  all. 

1 9.570.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  the  course 
is  for  external  students  ? — It  is  possible  a  man  may 
be  a  resident  and  yet  not  attend  any  lectures  whatever  ; 
the  lectures  are  not  at  all  compulsory.  He  might 
obtain  his  degree  by  keeping  all  his  terms  by  exami- 
nation. Though  residing  actually  within  the  walls, 
he  might  choose  to  keep  his  terms  by  examinations 
instead  of  lectures,  and  arrive  at  his  degree  in  that 
way. 

19.571.  Is  the  examination  alternative  Avith  the 
lecture,  or  must  the  examination  take  place  anyhow  ? 
- — I  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment,  when  I  state  what 
the  limitations  are  under  which  a  man  may  obtain  the 
degree  by  attending  lectures.  In  the  first  year  a  man 
must  have  attended  one  examination  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  being  a  Senior  Freshman,  or  pass 
into  the  second  year,  he  must  have  kept  one  examina- 
tion ;  and  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  which  is  called,  popularly,  the  Little  Go, 
must  be  passed  by  all  students.  Those  two  examina- 
tions must  be  passed,  but  the  other  two  terms  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  those  two  years  may  be 
kept  by  attendance  at  lectures.  Exactly  the  same 
tiling  applies  to  the  Sophister  years.  In  the  Junior 
Sophister  year  the  man  must  attend  one  examination, 
otherwise  he  cannot  rise  to  be  a  Senior  Sophister. 
Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  comes  the 
degree  examination,  which,  of  course,  everyone  must 
attend  in  order  to  get  the  degree. 

19.572.  Supposing  he  does  not  attend  lectures,  is 
there  an  extra  examination  in  the  third  year  ? — Every 
student  must  have  four  terms  within  the  last  two  years. 
He  must  keep  one  examination  in  the  Junior  Sophister 
year,  and  the  degree  examination.  Those  two  terms 
he  must  keep  by  examination,  and  then  he  can,  if 
he  likes,  by  lectures,  keep  the  other  two.  There  are 
four  necessary  for  the  two  years. 

19.573.  That  is,  anyhow? — Two  of  those  must  be 
kept  by  examinations,  one  being  in  the  Junior  Sophis- 
ter year  and  the  other  the  degree  examination. 

19.574.  If  he  attends  lectures  does  he  get  off  any 
examination  ? — Yes  ;  he  must  keep  four  terms  ;  he  may 
keep  those  four  terms  by  examination,  all  of  them, 
and  he  must  keep  two  examinations,  but  the  other  two 
terms  he  can  keep  by  attending  courses  of  lectures. 

19.575.  {Rev.  Canon  Broiune.)  In  the  terms  he 
keeps  by  examination  he  need  not  attend  a  lecture  at 
all  ?— No. 

19.576.  (Chairman.*)  Those  are  the  first  two 
terms.  The  first  year  and  the  second  year  ;  the  third 
year  he  may  keep  either  by  examination  or  by  lec- 
tures ? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  repeat  what  I 
have  been  saying.  Let  us  consider  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course  by  themselves.  In  those  two  first 
years  four  terms  must  be  kept,  and  of  those  four 
terms  one  must  lie  kept  by  examination  in  the  first 


year,  in  order  that  he  may  rise  to  the  second  year.  J.  K.  Ingram, 
In  the  second  year  he  must  keep  the  Final,  or  what  LL.D. 

we  call  the  Little  Go,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.   

That  he  must  keep.     Then  besides  those  two  ex-    20  ,Tau-  1893- 
animations,  he  keeps,  either  by  examinations  or  by 
lectures,  the  other  two  terms.     Exactly  the  same 
tiling  applies  to  the  other  pair  of  years. 
19,577-  There  are  three  terms  in  the  year? — Yes. 

19.578.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  May  I  put  it  again, 
there  are  six  terms  in  the  two  years  ? — Yes. 

19.579.  Four  of  the  terms  have  to  be  kept,  and  the 
other  two  need  not  be  kept  at  all  ? — Quite  right. 

19.580.  Of  the  four  terms  two  have  to  be  kept  by 
examination,  and  the  other  two  may  be  kept  either  by 
lectures  or  examination  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  of  the 
two  examinations  which  a  man  must  keep,  one  must 
be  in  the  first  year  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year. 

19.581.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Aud  a  residence  of 
about  14  weeks  in  the  year  is  sufficient.  You  said 
seven  weeks'  lectures ;  two  of  those  make  14  weeks ; 
he  need  only  keep  two  of  the  terms,  so  that  14  weeks' 
residence  suffices  ? — More  than  that ;  a  man  may  get 
his  degree  without  ever  attending  a  term  of  lectures. 

19.582.  But  we  are  speaking  of  resident  pupils 
now,  not  outside  people.  For  a  resident  pupil  14 
weeks  in  the  year  is  the  minimum,  and  is  sufficient? — 
Yes,  it  is  sufficient. 

19.583.  (Professor  Sidgioick.)  Might  a  student 
live  outside  Dublin,  and  come  in  by  train  ? — Yes,  he 
might. 

19.584.  Then  he  would  reside  for  all  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

19.585.  (Chairman.)  He  need  not  come  into  the 
lectures ;  he  may  come  in  for  the  final  examination  ? 
— He  might  do  that  all  through  his  course. 

19.586.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Then  he  would  be 
non-resident  ? — We  make  no  distinction  between  resi- 
dent and  non-resident. 

19.587.  I  assure  you  that  a  very  great  distinction  is 
made  in  other  Universities.  When  you  send  a  man 
from  Dublin  to  Cambridge  we  ask  at  once :  "Have 
"  you  obtained  your  degrees  by  residence  or  non- 
"  residence"? — In  that  case  we  ascertain  whether  a 
man  has  been  resident,  in  order  to  certify  how  many 
terms  he  has  kept  in  that  Avay. 

19.588.  Then  a  man  living  10  miles  from  Dublin, 
and  passing  all  the  examinations,  and  doing  nothing 
else,  is  a  non-resident,  and  not  a  resident  ? — How  can 
you  distinguish  them,  because  the  man  Avho  ordinarily 
keeps  examinations  only  may  at  any  time  come  up 
and  keep  the  term  by  lectures,  and  men  often  do  that  ? 
A  man  Avho  is  in  general  a  non-resident  will  very 
often  come  up  and  keep  a  term  of  lectures. 

19.589.  What  is  he  at  the  end,  a  resident  or  a  non- 
resident ? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resident 
graduate  and  a  non-resident.  They  are  absolutely 
identical. 

19.590.  For  the  purpose  of  incorporation  at  other 
Universities  the  non-resident  man  is  not  accepted  ? — ■ 
That  is  a  special  purpose.  In  order  to  give  that  cer- 
tificate Ave  ascertain  Avhether  a  man  has  in  fact  re- 
sided during  certain  terms. 

19.591.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  make  no  difference,  but 
has  a  non-resident  student  to  pass  more  examinaious 
than  the  resident  student  ? — A  non-resident  student 
has  to  pass  eight  examinations  out  of  12. 

19.592.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Who  have  to  pass 
the  12  ? — No  one. 

19.593.  (Lord  Reay.)  What  is  the  object  of  the 
12  ? — We  desire  men  to  attend  them,  but  we  do  not 
refuse  a  man  his  degree  if  he  passes  eight  out  of  the 
12.  I  ought  to  say  that  we  do  not  like  the  non-resident 
system.  We  should  be  A'ery  glad  indeed  if  we  could 
make  all  our  men  reside  and  attend  lectures,  but  Ave 
find  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

19.594.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Is  it  an  old  system  ? 
— Just  before  coming  over  I  made  inquiries  of  Dr. 
Stubbs,  Avho  has  published  a  history  of  the  University, 
and  he  said  he  could  not  ascertain,  but  he  thought,  it 
was  originally  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
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J.  K.  Ingram,  century.    The  system  has  thus  existed  for  a  very  long 
Esq.,  LL.V.    time ;  besides  that,  many  of  our  students  are  poor  men, 
~ — "        and  they  fill  situations  elsewhere  which  enable  them 
20  Jan.  1893.    tQ  ^  a  University  education,  which  otherwise  they 
could  not  fjet.    It  would  be  regarded  as  a  hardship 
if  they  were  disabled  from  entering  into  the  pro- 
fessions . 

19.595.  (Chairman.)  You  can  hardly  call  it  a 
University  education,  merely  to  come  up  for  examina- 
tions every  four  months  V— No  doubt,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  against  it,  and  we  feel  the  objections 
very  strongly.  The  principal  objections  which  occur 
to  everyone  are  that  in  the  first  place  the  student  loses 
the  sort  of  intellectual  friction  with  his  contemporaries 
which  would  exist  in  the  colleges ;  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  play  of  intellect  which  he  misses  by 
not  residing ;  then  he  is  not  brought  into  contact  with 
the  able  men  who  teach.  Those  are  the  two  evils. 
They  are  great  evils,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  find  it  impossible  to  insist  upon  students  residing. 
The  best  work  is  done  by  resident  students.  Any 
man  who  looks  forward  to  becoming  a  distinguished 
University  student  comes  to  reside  ;  all  the  men  who 
take  honours  reside.  Then,  agaiu,  we  have  70  scholars  ; 
they  have  commons  free,  aud  they  all  reside.  I  have 
said  that  we  do  not  like  the  system,  but  there  are 
some  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  about  it ;  it  is  quite 
different  from  the  case  of  a  man  coming  up  for  one  or 
two  examinations,  because  a  student  has  to  come  up 
at  least  eight  times  (I  do  not  count  his  entrance)  to 
pass  his  examinations ;  and  then  he  goes  through  a 
regular  prescribed  course  of  studies,  a  regular  course 
for  each  of  the  four  years.  This  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind :  we  have  a  system  of  carrying  on  the  work 
from  examination  to  examination,  so  that  a  man 
cannot  cram  and  come  up  and  pass  an  examination  and 
have  done  with  the  subject.  For  example,  take  Pure 
Mathematics,  the  science  business  of  the  first  year ; 
that  is  carried  into  the  second  year.  In  the  second 
year  there  come  in  Logic  and  Mechanics,  and  those  sub- 
jects again  are  carried  into  the  third  year,  and  so  on. 
So  that  a  man  must  do  more  than  prepire  himself  for 
a  single  examination  ;  he  must  have  a  tolerably  sound 
knowledge  of  his  subjects  in  order  to  be  able  to  get 
through.  That  has  to  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the 
disadvantages.  But  we  feel  the  disadvantages,  and, 
as  I  say,  we  should  be  glad,  if  we  could,  to  insist  upon 
the  residence  of  all  our  students.  Almost  all  students, 
however,  take  professions.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  who  are  men  of  independent  fortunes  ;  they  are 
almost  all  men  who  seek  to  enter  into  the  professions. 
We  have  four  professional  schools,  Divinity,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Engineering,  and  in  those  schools, 
residence  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  man  must  reside 
in  order  to  attend  the  lectures.  The  divinity  student 
for  example,  has  two  years  ;  the  law  student,  three 
years ;  the  engineering  student,  three  years  ;  the 
medical  student  had  formerly  four  years,  and  under 
the  new  rules,  he  has  five  years. 

19.596.  This  is  in  addition  to  Arts  ?— Yes,  in 
addition  to  Arts,  but  to  a  certain  extent  carried  on 
parallel  with  Arts. 

19.597.  Everybody  must  pass  in  Arts,  and  in  one 
other  if  he  likes  ? — Just  so.  As  I  say,  during  that 
time  he  must  reside,  so  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
that  all  our  students  do,  for  a  considerable  time, 
reside,  because,  seeking  professions,  as  they  almost  all 
do,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  reside  in  order  to  get 
through  the  professional  school.  I  thought  the  Com- 
mission might  be  interested  in  the  matter,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  number  attended  the 
Arts  lectures  in  a  particular  term ;  and  I  found  that 
in  a  given  term  from  470  to  500  attended  Arts  lec- 
tures. The  total  number  of  our  students  under  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  the  Calendar  for  1892  was  980. 

19.598.  Of  whom  200  are  resident? — Within  rhe 
walls  214 

19.599.  Do  most  of  the  900  reside  in  Dublin  ?— 
I  endeavoured  to  get  at  that  by  finding  the  number 
attending  Arts  lectures  in  a  given  term :  the  number 
attending  Arts  lectures  varies  from  470  to  500.  That 


gives  you  pretty  well  the  proportion  of  those  who 
attend  lectures  in  a  given  term  as  compared  with 
those  who  go  in  for  the  examination. 

19.600.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Docs  that  number 
under  the  B.A.  include  the  external  students? — Yes, 
it  includes  all  who  have  not  taken  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Three-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  students  under  the 
B.A.  attend  lectures. 

19.601.  (Chairman.)  The  non-residents  are  a  very 
large  element  in  your  University? — Yes,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  man  is  not 
absolutely  non-resident,  because  during  a  certain 
period  of  years  he  resides. 

19.602.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Your  figures  seem 
to  give  about  half  attending  the  lectures.  You  say 
that  from  470  to  500  attend  the  lectures,  and  I  thought 
you  said  there  were  980  undergraduates  on  the  books  ; 
that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  half? — The  consideration 
that  influenced  me  in  saying  three-fifths  was  this.  Of 
course  the  men  change  ;  the  same  men  will  not  attend 
three  terms  ;  you  must  allow  for  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  do  not  attend  that  particular  term.  470  to 
500  would  represent  the  number  if  the  same  men 
attended  the  lectures  in  all  the  terms. 

19.603.  I  suppose  you  would  regard  it  as  desirable 
that  if  students  attend  lectures  they  should  attend 
lectures  in  all  the  terms  ? — Yes. 

19.604.  Is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  who  would  do  that  ? — I  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  that  here. 

19.605.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  The  same  question 
would  be  answered  if  you  could  tell  us  how  many  of 
the  980  never  attended  a  lecture  at  all? — That  would 
require  some  time  to  ascertain;  but  I  could  ascertain  it. 

19.606.  You  told  Canon  Browne  that  you  furnished 
that  information  to  Cambridge,  so  you  could  furnish 
it  to  us? — Yes.  If  I  trace  each  man  through  his 
course,  I  can  find  out. 

19.607.  Is  not  the  particular  nature  of  a  man's 
course  marked  in  the  book  when  he  gets  the  degree  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  what  is  called  a  term  book,  which  gives 
me  what  I  may  call  a  conspectus  of  a  man's  whole 
course.  I  could  see  how  many  men  there  are  who 
have  never  attended  a  lecture  at  all. 

19.608.  (Rev.  Canon  Bronme.)  You  have  a  sort  of 
ledger  account  for  each  man? — Yes.  If  the  Com- 
mission desires  it  I  could  furnish  that  information. 

19,009.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  know  how  many  men  never  attended  a 
lecture  at  all  ? — I  will  furnish  you  with  that  infor- 
mation. (The  witness  subsequently  sent  a  statement 
to  the  Commission.  See  Appendix  N~o.  42.)  The 
only  other  point  that  I  think  is  worth  mentioning  is 
this,  that  no  degree  is  given  in  any  of  the  professional 
courses,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  or  Engineering, 
except  to  a  person  who  has  already  taken  the  degree 
of  B.A.  The  Arts  Course  in  one  form  or  other  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  a  man's  graduating 
in  one  of  the  professional  subjects. 

19.610.  (Chairman.)  But  he  may  take  a  degree  in 
Arts  without  taking  anything  else  ? — Yes. 

19.611.  And  go  away  as  Master  of  Arts  of  Dublin 
University  without  ever  having  attended  lectures  ? — 
He  may.  but  very  few  do  so  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

19.612.  I  will  ask  you  how  the  curricula  of  the 
examinations  arc  arranged  ? — That  is  fully  set  out 
in  the  little  book  which  I  have  handed  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

19.613.  Have  the  teachers  much  to  do  with  it  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  deal.  We  have  a  certain  number  of 
tutors;  we  have  at  this  present  time  17  tutors;  and 
formerly  each  tutor  instructed  his  pupils  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Arts  Course.  In  process  of  time 
it  became  impossible  to  continue  that  system.  As 
knowledge  widened  and  more  thorough  teaching  was 
felt  to  be  necessary,  that  plan  was  given  up,  and  the 
teachers  then  combined  themselves  into  what  we  call  a 
tutorial  system,  that  is,  they  undertook  the  teaching  as 
a  body,  and  they  drafted  off  their  several  men  to  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  which  they  were  most  com- 
petent, and  in  that  way  they  were  able  to  provide 
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lectures,  not  merely  for  the  pass  students,  but  lectures 
in  every  honour  subject. 

19.614.  This  they  did  themselves  ?— This  they  did 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  and  afterwards  it  waa 
regularly  sanctioned.  It  sprang  up  spontaneously 
among  them  and  then  it  received  sanction. 

19.615.  Then  the  teachers  have  a  large  voice  in 
settling  the  examinations,  have  they  ? — Yes,  they  have  ; 
that  is  these  tutors  along  with  such  of  the  fellows  as 
are  professors  ;  and  occasionally  some  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors take  part  in  the  examinations. 

- 19,616.  They  take  part  in  examining  their  own 
pupils  ? — The  men  who  have  been  attending  their 
lectures.  Yes,  sometimes;  but  this  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  I  find,  for  example,  that  in  the  Senior  Fresh- 
man class  of  the  present  year  there  are  249  men,  not 
more  than  from  20  to  24  of  those  men  would  be  lec- 
tured in  any  subject  by  one  lecturer,  and  when  they  go 
into  the  examination  hall  they  get  a  large  number  of 
marks  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a  man  would  be  examined  by 
more  than  one  of  those  who  had  lectured  him.  Very 
often  a  man  is  not  examined  at  all  by  a  lecturer  whom 
he  has  attended. 

19.617.  But  the  examinations  are  so  arranged  that 
they  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  lectures  and  the 
lectures  should  have  led  up  to  them  ? — Yes. 

19.618.  No  provision  is  made  for  what  we  may  call 
the  outsiders,  but  if  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  they 
must  take  their  chance,  I  suppose  ? — Quite  so.  I  may 
mention  that  in  one  or  two  cases  we  have  tried  the 
system  of  bringing  in  external  examiners  and  we  did 
not  find  at  it  all  satisfactory.  They  examined  on  their 
own  ideas  very  much,  they  did  not  take  into  account 
the  course  the  student  had  gone  through  and  what  he 
might  be  expected  to  know.  It  was  a  rather  viewy 
sort  of  examination,  instead  of  a  solid  and  substantial 
one ;  at  least  that  was  the  impression  we  got.  We 
have  in  the  professional  schools  external  examiners  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least  in  medicine.  There  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  have  men  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  practice  coming  in  and  examining  the  students 
at  the  final  examination,  and  they  do  so  in  the  practical 
subjects. 

19.619.  Where  does  the  science  teaching  come  in, 
under  what  head.  You  have  given  us  Arts,  Divinity, 
Law  and  Medicine? — Science  is  included  in  Arts. 
The  two  sides  consist  of  science  and  literature. 

19.620.  You  have  a  separate  Faculty  for  engineer- 
ing ? — Yes. 

19.621.  Do  you  give  degrees  of  engineering  ? — 
Yes,  Bachelor  of  Engineering  and  Master  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

19.622.  That  is  really  what  some  people  call  Applied 
Science  ? — Yes. 

19.623.  You  call  it  a  degree  in  engineering  ? — Yes. 

19.624.  That  is  entirely  separate  from  the  Science 
course  ? — It  is  entirely  separate  from  the  Science  of 
the  Arts  course. 

19.625.  And  the  pupils  are  taught  whatever  is 
required  for  their  profession  in  a  different  way  alto- 
gether ? — Yes,  quite  different. 

19.626.  Is  this  degree  of  long  standing  ? — It  is 
exactly  50  years  old. 

19.627.  And  it  has  been  successful  and  very  much 
sought  after,  has  it  ? — Yes. 

19,G28.  Is  it  taken  to  any  extent  by  people  who  are 
not  going  to  he  engineers  ? — I  think  it  is  taken  by  laud 
agents  to  some  extent. 

19.629.  And  architects,  I  suppose  ? — No.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  mention  the 
numbers  of  students  who  are  attending  in  the  several 
professional  classes.  I  wrote  for  the  information,  and 
I  have  it  here.  There  are  two  classes  in  Divinity,  a 
junior  and  a  senior  class,  and  there  are  at  present  in  the 
Divinity  School  62  in  the  junior  class,  and  50  in  the 
senior  ;  1 12  altogether.  There  are  -58  in  Law.  Our 
provision  of  teaching  for  the  law  students  is  somewhat 
peculiar. 

19.630.  I  will  ask  you  that  by-and-bye.  Will  you 
give  us  the  number  at  this  moment  ? — In  engineering 
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there  are  three  classes ;  in  the  junior  class  15,  in  the  Prof. 

middle  class  16,  and  in  the  senior  class  18  ;  making  J- K.Ingram, 

49  in  the  school  at  present.    There  are  231  students  • 

in  the  medical  school.    With  reference  to  the  medical    QA  Tq>,  10n„ 
t     i  t       i                    i     •   -    i                     i             a-  -1  B-- 
school I  ought  to  mention  that  in  it  there  are  men  who  

are  not  students  in  Arts.  That  is,  they  come  in  for  the 

purpose  of  attending  various  lectures  and  they  get 

certificates  at  those  lectures  which  they  use  with  other 

licensing  bodies.    We  have  four  licensing  bodies  in 

Ireland;  Trinity  College  is  one. 

19.631.  You  give  a  license  to  practice  ? — Yes,  we 
give  a  license  to  practice.  The  Royal  University  is 
another  licensing  body.  The  Conjoint  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  a  third  body  ;  and  the  Con- 
joint College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries'  Hall  the 
fourth.  Some  men  come  to  our  lectures  and  attend 
them  and  get  certificates,  and  use  those  certificates 
with  the  licensing  bodies  that  they  go  to. 

19.632.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  easier  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate through  you  than  through  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — ■ 
No,  I  think  not.  Of  the  231  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Calendar  for  1892  as  being  in  the  medical  school  196 
were  following  the  Trinity  College  course  in  arts. 

19.633.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  At  the  same  time 
that  they  were  medical  students  ? — Not  necessarily. 
A  man  may  take  up  the  medical  course,  and  he  very 
often  does,  in  the  second  year  of  the  arts  course,  or 
he  may  postpone  it  till  after  he  has  completed  the 
arts  course.    That  is  a  matter  for  himself. 

19.634.  Then  you  only  require  it  for  the  medical 
degree  ? — Yes.  - 

19.635.  And  not  before  he  begins  his  course  ? — Not 
before  he  begins  his  course. 

19.636.  You  said  with  regard  to  each  of  those  four 
Faculties  that  every  one  who  went  in  for  a  degree  in 
them  must,  also  go  in  for  a  degree  in  arts  ? — Yes,  he 
cannot  get  a  degree  in  any  one  of  those  professional 
subjects  without  a  degree  in  arts. 

19.637.  You  do  not  give  a  qualification  to  practise 
in  medicine  unless  a  man  has  taken  a  degree  in  arts  ? 
—No. 

19.638.  (Chairman.)  Now  just  to  finish  what  I 
Avas  asking  about  engineering.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  useful  degree,  and  one 
you  would  be  sorry  to  see  abolished  ? — Yes. 

19.639.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  any 
University  to  establish  a  degree  of  (hat  kind  ? — Yes. 

19.640.  The  lectures  they  receive  in  Science  are 
entirely  different  and  distinct  from  the  lectures  which 
are  given  in  the  other  Science  which  is  part  of  the 
arts  ? — Yes. 

19.641.  By  different  professors  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent ? — Yes. 

19.642.  That  you  say  works  well  and  answers  the 
purpose  satisfactorily  ?— Yes. 

19.643.  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  the  divinity.  Is 
the  divinity  undenominational  altogether  ? — No. 

19.644.  Is  it  the  Established  Church  ?— The  late 
Established  Church.  But  a  man  may  get  a  degree  in 
the  divinity  school  without  signing  any  test. 

19.645.  The  teaching  you  say  is  in  accordance  with 
the  late  Established  Church  ? — Yes.  In  fact  in  that 
school  the  clergy  of  the  late  Established  Church  are 
trained. 

19.646.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  possible 
to  establish  a  Theological  Faculty  which  would  be 
undenominational.  Have  you  turned  your  attention 
to  that  question  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult,  I  think. 

19.647.  Then  with  regard  to  the  law  degree.  Is 
that  very  much  sought  after  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  good  deal 
sought  after  ;  but  we  carry  on  our  law  education  in 
conjunction  with  the  benchers  of  King's  Inns  in 
Dublin.  We  have  a  sort  of  joint  system  ;  they  have 
a  certain  number  of  professors  ;  we  have  three  pro- 
fessors, and  they,  I  think,  have  also  three.  A  student 
may  attend  some  of  the  lectures  in  Trinity  College 
and  some  at  the  King's  Inns.  The  call  to  the  Bar  is 
in  their  hands,  not  in  ours ;  we  can  only  give  tbo 
degree. 

19.648.  But  you  do  it  in  conjunction  with  them  ?- 
Yes,  we  give  the  education  in  conjunction  with  them. 
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Prof.  19,649.  Do  they  insist  on  a  degree? — No,  there 
J.  K.  Ingram,   are  men  called  to  the  Bar  who  take  no  degree  at  all. 
LL.D.  19,650.  Is  your  degree  any  advantage  in  the  way 
~         of  getting  a  qualification? — It  saves  a  certain  amount 
  or  tune  or  an  examination. 

19.651.  The  benchers  allow  it  ? — Yes.  I  cannot 
say  at  the  moment  what  the  advantage  is. 

19.652.  But  there  is  some  allowance  made? — Yes. 

19.653.  And  the  alliance  between  the  two  works 
well ;  there  is  no  friction  ? — No;  no  friction  whatever. 

19.654.  It  is  a  mere  amicable  alliance  ? — Yes. 

19.655.  They  have  no  representation  in  the  Uni- 
versity ? — No  ;  but  from  time  to  time  when  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  revise  the  course,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  they  appoint  a  sub-committee,  and  we  do 
the  same. 

19.656.  And  you  find  that  works  well? — Yes. 

19.657.  With  regard  to  medicine  do  you  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons ? — The  government  of  our  school  belongs  to  our 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  in  conjunction,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  we  have 
no  connexion  with  the  College  of  Surgeons.  We 
appoint  certain  professors  and  they  appoint  certain 
professors  in  the  school.  The  medical  school  is  con- 
sidered eminently  successful. 

19.658.  You  work  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
college  ? — Yes,  in  complete  harmony. 

19.659.  It  is  an.  amicable  arrangement  not  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  Charter  ? — There  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  gives  them  power  to  appoint 
certain  professors. 

19.660.  In  conjunction  with  the  University  ? — Yes. 
They  have  that  power  under  Act  of  Parliament. 

19.661.  And  you  have  power  to  appoint  in  con- 
junction with  them  ? — Yes. 

19.662.  It  required  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes, 
but  the  locale  of  the  teaching  is  the  property  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  All  the  arrangements 
are  made  by  them,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances 
are  provided  by  them. 

19.663.  And  there  is  no  friction  ? — No  friction 
whatever. 

19,66 1.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connexion  with 
the  working  of  the  University  which  you  think 
would  be  useful  to  us  in  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  new  one? — None  occurs  to  me.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  understood  that  our  arts  education  is  entirely 
undenominational.  Since  Mr.  Fawcett's  Act  was 
passed  there  is  no  test  of  any  kind  whatever. 

19.665.  Do  many  Roman  Catholics  go  there  now  ? 
— No,  not  a  great  number ;  they  are  shy  of  coming 
to  us  ;  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  them''; 
nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  have 
a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  coming  to  us,  but 
they  will  not  come. 

19.666.  You  have  some? — I  have  not  looked  into 
the  matter  recently,  but  some  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  lock  into  it,  and  I  found  there  were  10  per  cent, 
only. 

19.667.  Are  there  many  Presbyterians  from  the 
North  ? — There  are  some.  I  should  say  in  all  pro- 
bability somewhat  more  than  10  per  cent.  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  speak  about  it,  but  we  have  a 
system  of  what  we  call  catechetical  lectures  in  religious 
knowledge. 

19.668.  Are  those  denominational? — No  student  is 
required  to  attend  them  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
late  Established  Church.  We  have  got  into  commu- 
nication with  the  Presbyterians,  and  they  also  have 
appointed  lecturers,  and  they  give  religious  instruction 
to  members  of  their  own  body. 

19.669.  You  could  not  attempt  to  give  instruction 
which  would  admit  more  bodies  than  one  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible.  They  are  quite 
distinct.  They  appoint  their  own  lecturers,  Presby- 
terian ministers,  who  come  in  and  give  instruction 
and  hold  examinations  from  time  to  time  in  religious 
knowledge  for  those  who  are  members  of  their  own 
Church. 

19.670.  And  the  Roman  Catholics  might  do  the 


same  ? — Yes,  the  Roman  Catholics  might  do  the  same. 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  they  would ;  but  they 
stand  aloof. 

19.671.  {Lord  Reay.)  The  non-resident  students 
are  only  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  I  understand  ? — Only  in 
the  Arts  Faculty. 

19.672.  When  they  proceed  to  the  Law  Faculty  or 
to  the  Medical  Faculty,  that  system  ceases  ;  they  are 
all  resident  students  ? — They  must  reside. 

19.673.  Now  with  regard  to  the  science  students  in 
the  Arts  Faculty.  How  do  they  manage  with  regard 
to  laboratories  if  they  are  non-resident.  Are  there 
any  science  students  who  are  non-resident  ? — You  say 
science  students.  We  have  no  science  students  as 
such.  Every  one  of  our  students  must  carry  on  both 
branches.  During  the  first  two  years,  for  example, 
he  must  follow  the  mathematical  course,  and  he  must 
follow  the  classical  course. 

19.674.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are 
two  sides  in  the  Arts  Faculty  ? — Yes,  two  sides,  but  I 
did  not  mean  that  the  courses  were  different.  The 
course  is  the  same  for  all. 

19,f>75.  There  is  not  a  strictly  Science  student  and 
a  strictly  Arts  student  ? — In  the  first  two  years  every 
one  must  attend  the  lectures  and  the  examinations  in 
both  Science  and  Classics  ;  but  in  the  third  year  and 
the  fourth  a  certain  amount  of  optional  subjects  enters. 
In  the  Sophister  years,  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
there  are  altogether  seven  subjects  of  examination  : 
astronomy,  then  what  we  call  ethics  and  logics,  that 
is  to  say,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Mathe- 
matical Physics,  Experimental  Science,  Natural 
Science,  Languages,  and  English,  that  is  English 
composition  mainly.  There  are  those  seven  courses. 
All  students  must  answer  in  Astronomy,  Ethics  and 
Logics  and  English  composition,  and  every  student 
must,  besides,  answer  in  one  (at  least)  of  the  optional 
courses.  For  example,  he  can  take,  if  he  likes,  Ex- 
perimental Science,  that  is  Heat,  Light,  Electricity, 
and  similar  subjects,  or  he  can  take  Natural  Science 
such  as  Biology  and  Geology,  or  he  may  take  lan- 
guages— he  may  take  any  two  of  the  four  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

19.676.  He  may  take  French  and  German  ? — Yes, 
he  may  take  French  and  German,  and  so  after  the 
first  two  years  he  may  drop  his  classics  altogether, 
and  a  good  many  do  it. 

19.677.  You  say  Astronomy  is  obligatory  upon  all? 
— Yes,  Astronomy  comes  in  in  the  third  year,  and  by 
our  system  of  examination  it  is  still  examined  in  in  the 
fourth  year.    Astronomy  is  a  compulsory  subject. 

19.678.  But  not  compulsory  for  the  classical 
students  ? — It  is  compulsory  on  every  one.  Every 
member  of  a  class  in  the  Sophister  years  must  take 
Astronomy. 

19.679.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  student  taking 
up  chemistry  to  continue  to  be  non-resident? — Yes. 
Some  men  who  are  fortunately  situated  can. 

19.680.  So  you  say  distinctly  that  in  the  case  of 
Science  students  it  is  almost  necessary  for  them  to  come 
and  reside  ? — Certainly  ;  to  be  successful  students  it 
is  quite  necessary  for  them  to  come  and  reside. 

19.681.  Might  I  ask  whether  in  the  engineering 
department  you  have  a  workshop  or  only  a  laboratory  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  a  workshop.  You  will 
understand  that  I  am  connected  only  with  Arts,  so 
that  it  is  only  in  a  general  way  as  one  of  the  Senior 
Fellows  that  I  can  speak  with  regard  to  the  profes- 
sional schools. 

19.682.  Most  of  your  students  are  at  the  University 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  following  a  profession  ? — 
Yes. 

19.683.  They  attend  with  the  view  of  being  pre- 
pared for  professions  ? — Yes,  almost  all. 

19.684.  The  number  of  students  for  purely  scientific 
purposes  or  purposes  of  research  is  very  limited  ? — 
Yes,  A-ery  limited. 

19.685.  So  that  in  your  organisation  you  scarcely 
take  any  account  of  them  ? — Of  course,  those  who 
have  special  talent  briDg  out  the  talent.  They  form 
voluntary  associations.    We  have  a  Biological  Society 
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and  an  Experimental  Science  Society.  The  students 
who  like  those  subjects  follow  them  up  and  work  with 
special  zeal. 

19.686.  Are  there  special  degrees  for  such  students, 
or  do  they  follow  the  same  course  of  examinations  ? 
— The  ODly  special  degrees  are  these.  Within  the 
last  two  years  we  have  established  a  doctorate  in 
science  and  a  doctorate  in  letters.  Those  are  the 
only  special  degrees  we  have  outside  the  professional 
degrees. 

19.687.  Those  would  be  higher  ? — Yes. 

•  19,688.  And  would  require  more  knowledge  ? — 
We  give  them  on  this  plan.  We  require  three  years 
to  elapse  after  a  man  takes  his  B.A.  Then  we  require 
him  to  send  in  either  a  published  work  or  a  memoir 
from  the  proceedings  of  some  learned  society,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  then  he  is  liable  to  be  exa- 
mined on  the  subject  orally. 

19.689.  You  require  some  original  work? — Yes, 
that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

19.690.  Do  any  of  the  students  who  have  obtained 
the  lower  degree  continue  attendance  at  the  college 
afterwards  ? — Yes.  We  have  some  cases  where  they 
do  remain,  but  I  think  generally  they  seek  positions 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  able  to  get  them. 

19.691.  That  degree  would,  as  a  rule,  be  given  to 
non-residents.  I  mean  for  work  they  have  done  after 
they  left  the  college  ? — Do  you  mean  during  those 
three  years  they  remain  with  us  ? 

19.692.  Yes? — They  generally  remain  with  us 
three  years.  I  thought  you  meant  what  did  they  do 
afterwards. 

19.693.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  three  years  be- 
tween the  B.A.  and  the  special  degree  ? — They  gene- 
rally remain  with  us. 

19.694.  Do  they  attend  lectures  ? — They  are  gene- 
rally in  relation  with  the  lecturers  and  the  professors 
of  the  school,  and  they  go  there  and  pursue  their 
studies. 

19.695.  But  are  there  special  lectures  for  them  ? — 
No. 

19.696.  And  have  they  as  a  rule  any  professional 
work  outside  the  college  ? — Yes,  sometimes  they  have. 

19.697.  {Professor  Sidgtvick.)  I  thought  you  said 
that  oif  the  whole  length  of  the  term,  which,  I  think 
you  said,  was  nine  or  ten  weeks,  two  or  three  weeks 
were  occupied  with  examination  ? — Yes,  from  two  to 
three. 

19.698.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  students  are 
being  examined,  and  going  into  examinations  every 
day  for  two  or  three  weeks  ? — Not  absolutely  every 
day. 

19.699.  The  whole  of  that  time  is  occupied? — Yes, 
the  whole  of  that  time  is  occupied.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  every  term,  besides  the  pass  examina- 
tions, there  are  honour  examinations  in  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  we  endeavour  to  group  them  so  as  to 
occupy  as  little  time  as  we  can. 

19.700.  There  are  no  lectures  during  that  period  ? 
— No  lectures  during  that  period. 

19.701.  Ts  there  not  a  good  deal  of  idleness  among 
the  students  who  do  not  happen  to  be  going  in  for 
the  more  advanced  examinations.  If  they  are  not 
occupied  in  the  examinations  they  are  not  occupied  in 
anything  else,  are  they,  during  that  time  ? — No,  if 
they  are  not  going  in  for  that  examination. 

19.702.  For  instance,  you  would  say  that  the  or- 
dinary student  is  not  actually  being  examined  six 
hours  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  is  he  ? — No. 

19.703.  How  much,  about  ? — Ordinarily  about  two 
days.  Each  class  is  examined  on  two  days.  Then 
there  are  the  honour  examinations  besides. 

19.704.  When  that  examination  is  over  before  the 
lectures  begin,  they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves? — 
Yes.  It  is  only  a  short  time,  and  they  require  a  little 
breathing  space. 

19.705.  And  you  do  not  find  that  there  is  anything 
unsatisfactory  in  that  arrangement  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

19.706.  It  diverges  very  much  from  the  practice 
of  all  other  Universities  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
in  respect  to  the  proportion  borne  by  what  I  may  call 


the  examination  time  to  the  teaching  time.    I  think  Pyof- 
that  both  to  a  Cambridge  or  an  Oxford  man  the  pro-  J'  Engrain. 

portion  of  time  spent  in  examinations  would  seem  to   

be  very  large  ?— Some  of  us  think  there  is  too  much  20  Jan.  1893. 
examination.   

19.707.  This  is  really  the  question  that  I  wan 
leading  up  to.  Do  you  think  that  this  large  propor- 
tion of  time  devoted  to  examination  is  at  all  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  are  obliged  to  deal  with  external 
students  as  well  as  students  who  are  residing  and  at- 
tending lectures  ? — I  think  it  is. 

19.708.  And  probably,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
examining  these  external  students  has  rather  a  ham- 
pering effect.  The  University  obliged  to  arrange  its 
terms  in  a  way  that  it  would  not,  if  it  considered 
only  the  resident  students?— If  we  could  make  all 
our  students  reside,  we  could  divide  the  whole  year 
quite  differently.  We  might  have  two  terms  instead 
of  three,  or  an  entire  session  with  a  few  breaks. 

19.709.  How  many  lectures  is  a  man  who  keeps 
his  term  by  lectures  required  to  attend  ? — Three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number. 

19.710.  How  long  a  course  is  required  for  the  pro- 
fessional students  ? — Two  j'ears  in  Divinity,  three  in 
Law,  three  in  Engineering,  and  five  in  Medicine. 

19.711.  And  as  regards  those  courses,  they  may 
he  kept  along  with  the  Arts  course  ? — Yes. 

19.712.  To  what  extent  is  that  thought  desirable  ? 
— It  is  thought  undesirable  to  make  them  coincide 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Arts  course.  Sometimes 
men  join  the  -professional  school  after  their  Arts 
course.  In  medicine,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
the  medical  course — five  years — they  generally  join 
in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  Arts  course. 

19.713.  And  you  do  not  find  that  that  is  thought  to 
interfere  with  their  work  in  Arts  ? — A  tutor,  I  think, 
always  advises  his  students  to  postpone  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  professional  course,  and  to  attend  to  Arts 
exclusively  for  some  time. 

19.714.  But  not  for  the  whole  ?— No. 

19.715.  Would  a  man  who  was  aiming  at  honours 
be  able  to  carry  it  on  ? — No,  he  would  not. 

19.716.  It  is  only  the  candidate  for  the  ordinary 
degree  ? — Yes.  In  the  course  I  mentioned  before  as 
belonging  to  the  senior  Sophister  year  we  have  seven 
Moderatorships  given  at  the  Degree  Examination,  and 
sometimes  a  man  goes  out  with  two  gold  medals.  A 
man  attending  to  that  would  find  it  quite  impossible 
to  attend  to  his  professional  Avork  at  the  same  time. 

19.717.  Do  you  require  attendance  for  all  three 
terms  of  the  year? — Yes,  all  the  three.  I  may  men- 
tion that,  besides  that,  there  are  examinations,  for 
example,  in  Divinity,  when  a  man  has  passed  through 
his  first  year,  before  he  enters  on  the  second  year. 

19.718.  He  is  required  to  attend  lectures  every 
term  ? — Yes. 

19.719.  Is  a  medical  student  required  to  attend 
five  years  in  Dublin  ? — For  the  future  he  will  be,  as 
I  understand,  under  the  new  rules  of  the  Medical 
Council. 

19.720.  So  that  he  will  be  in  a  very  complete  sense 
a  resident  ? — Yes,  thoroughly.  The  medical  students 
are  now  resident  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  for 
four  years. 

19.721.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  large  number  of 
undergraduates  who  keep  their  terms  by  examination  ? 
Do  they  usually  become  professional  men  ? — Yes,  and 
they  come  up. 

19.722.  Do  they  come  up  after  their  Arts  course, 
as  a  rule? — Either  after  their  Arts  course  or  when 
they  have  advanced  some  way  in  their  Arts  course. 
They  come  up  in  their  second,  third,  or  fourth  year. 

19.723.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  turn 
out  any  very  large  number  who  have  not  been  resi- 
dent for  at  least  the  two  years  required? — No;  very 
few. 

19.724.  Do  I  understand  you  that  practically  all, 
or  almost  all,  those  who  are  preparing  for  honours  are 
amongst  the  residents  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  ail. 

19.725.  With  regard  to  that,  I  have  made  one  or 
two  enquiries  ;  and  one  informant  gave  the  answer 
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Prof.  that  in  the  course  of  six  years  he  had  known  one 
J.  K.  Ingram,   case  0f  honours  being  won  by  a  non-resident  man. 

L.L.D.  That  is  an  exceptional  case  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there 
"0  Jan  1893    are  men  un^er  any  circumstances  would  get 

'  honours. 

19.726.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  students  who 
keep  terms  by  examination  are  actually  prepared  ? — 
Some  of  them  work  alone,  and  of  course  they  avail 
themselves  of  any  opportunities  that  occur  in  their 

i  neighbourhood. 

19.727.  You  have  no  institution,  such  as  has 
recently  appeared  in  connexion  with  the  London 
University  system,  of  instruction  by  correspondence  ? 
—No. 

19.728.  Have  you  heard  of  that  ? — I  have  heard  of 
it,  but  we  have  not  got  it. 

19.729.  You  have  no  institution  outside  Dublin  ? — 
No,  Ave  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  We  have  been 
trying  of  late  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  Univer- 
sity extension,  but  we  find  that  very  difficult.  The 
religions  prejudice  of  the  country  is  very  much  in  the 
way.  We  should  be  glad  to  establish  a  system  of  that 
sort,  if  possible. 

19.730.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  told  us  that  in 
the  Science  course,  for  instance,  there  were  five 
lectures  a  week.  Does  that  mean  five  lectures  a  week 
for  each  year  ? — Yes. 

19.731.  So  that  there  are  three  sets  of  five  lectures 
a  week  ? — Yes,  three  sets  of  five  lectures  a  week  in 
Science. 

19.732.  Given  by  the  same  professor  ?  Take 
Chemistry  ? — Chemistry  is  a  special  course.  If  you  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  old  University  courses  in  Classics 
and  Science,  they  are  arranged  for  by  the  tutors  under 
the  tutorial  system  that  I  spoke  of,  and  different  men 
are  set  to  lecture  in  different  terms ;  but  in  a  case 
like  Chemistry,  where  Ave  have  a  professor  of  Che- 
mistry, a  laboratory,  and  all  that,  the  teacher  is 
usually  the  same  throughout. 

19.733.  So  that  the  men  of  each  year  have  five 
lectures  a  week  ? — Yes. 

19.734.  You  spoke  about  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Are  you  aware  of  any  order  given  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  men  shall  not 
attend  the  Dublin  University? — We  understand  that 
the  fact  is  so,  but  we  have  not  heard  it  in  any  definite 
official  form. 

19.735.  In  the  same  way  that  it  is  with  regard  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — There  is  a  second  Univer- 
sity in  Dublin,  the  Royal  University,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  working  of 
it.  There  is  a  Senate  there ;  they  are  represented 
on  that  Senate,  and  they  prefer  that  their  students 
should  go  there. 

19.736.  I  did  not  mean  to  raise  that  question,  but 
it  is  understood  that  they  should  not  go  to  the 
University  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

19.737.  Are  you  aware  of  the  information  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  some  years  ago  that  the  same 
order  had  been  given  with  regard  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

19.738.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Could  you  tell  me  in  what 
method  the  honours  are  ascertained  ?  Are  they  ascer- 
tained only  by  the  result  of  the  final  examination,  or 
are  they,  as  from  your  description  I  rather  gathered 
they  Avere,  ascertained  by  the  courses  of  the  students''? 
— Honours  are  awarded  in  every  term,  and  in  every 
class  during  the  term. 

19.739.  Are  there  special  honours  connected  with 
the  final  examination  ? — Yes,  there  are.  Those  are 
what  we  call  Moderatorships. 

19.740.  And  are  the  honours  which  are  awarded 
every  term  reckoned  in  ? — No.  They  are  nottaken 
account  of  at  all  in  the  final. 

19.741.  The  degree  when  conferred,  of  course,  is 
simply  a  degree.  You  do  not  give  it  any  special  title 
because  it  is  an  honour  degree  ? — No. 

19.742.  That  is  a  fact  which  is  known,  but  it  is  not 
expressed  in  the  letters  ? — No.  It  Avould  be  neces- 
sary to  look  into  the  University  calendar,  or  other- 


wise ascertain  the  fact  that  a  man  had  graduated  in 
honours. 

19.743.  You  follow  the  usual  practice  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes. 

19.744.  You  said  that  the  burden  of  examination 
is  considerably  increased  by  the  non-resident  students  ? 
— I  think  that  if  we  had  not  the  non-resident  students 
we  might  divide  the  year  differently,  and  have  fewer 
examinations.  We  could  carry  the  teaching  all 
through,  or  divide  the  year  into  two  terms  instead  of 
three. 

19.745.  Without  going  into  detail  you  have,  I 
understand,  certain  examinations  which  are  com- 
pulsory for  all,  and  certain  other  examinations  which 
are  compulsory  only  for  the  external  students  ? — No, 
that  is  not  so.  We  have  certain  examinations  which 
all  students  must  attend. 

19.746.  Those  are  what  I  call  the  compulsory  ones. 
They  are  compulsory  on  all  ? — Yes. 

19.747.  Those  you  mentioned  in  answer  to  his 
Lordship.  Then  you  have  certain  others  which  you 
do  not  require  the  residents  to  go  through,  but  which 
are  compulsory  on  the  non-residents.  Is  that  not  so? 
— No,  that  is  not  so.  We  make  absolutely  no  dis- 
tinction between  residents  and  non-residents  during 
their  course.  Every  student  must  attend  the  Little 
Go,  every  one  Avithout  exception. 

19.748.  The  non-resident  student  must  attend  more 
examinations  than  the  resident  ? — The  resident  might 
attend  examinations  alone  and  never  attend  lectures, 
if  he  thought  proper. 

19.749.  Then  you  would  be  obliged  to  have  the 
same  quantity  of  examinations,  because  you  must 
provide  for  those  who,  although  they  may  keep  the 
term  by  residence,  choose  to  keep  it  by  examina- 
tion?— If  we  had  a  system  of  residents  we  should 
insist  upon  their  keeping  terms  by  lectures  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  do.  We  haAre  three  sets 
of  examination  every  year.  I  think  that  is  an  un- 
necessary number,  and  if  all  our  students  were  resident 
we  should  diminish  the  number  of  examinations,  and 
require  more  work  to  be  done  by  attendance  on 
lectures. 

19.750.  Assuming  that  you  continued  the  system 
of  giving  degrees  to  non-residents,  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  to  separate  the  examinations  in  such  a  way  that 
there  might  be  some  examinations  required  to  be 
passed  by  the  non-residents  distinct  from  those  that 
might  be  passed  by  the  residents  ? — No,  we  have  not 
thought  of  it. 

19.751.  That  is  not  a  proposal  ? — No.  Would  you 
contemplate  giving  them  different  degrees  ? 

19.752.  No,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  what  you  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
viz.,  the  testing  by  examination  of  that  which  you  do 
do  not  test,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  attendances  and  the 
ordinary  terminal  examinations.  You  say,  I  think, 
also  that  you  have  to  some  extent  attempted  Univer- 
sity extension,  but  owing  to  local  circumstances  you 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  out  ? — It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  we  have  set  about  it.  The  Council 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter ;  we 
had  several  meetings,  and  we  made  efforts  in  the  south 
and  north  of  Ireland.  We  may  succeed,  but  the 
thing  is  still  only  at  its  very  beginning. 

19.753.  Do  you  at  all  contemplate  under  a  carefully 
arranged  system  of  University  extension  making  the 
lectures  or  instruction  given  under  that  system  equiva- 
lent to  the  college  instruction  ? — We  do  not  con- 
template that. 

19.754.  Then  what  is  the  precise  relation  which 
you  think  it  would  hold  to  the  college  work  ? — We 
meant  to  use  it  merely  as  a  means  of  general  culture 
in  the  country.  We  did  not  mean  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  University  system. 

19.755.  You  did  not  mean  to  make  attendance  on 
something  of  that  kind  a  condition  to  be  complied 
with  by  those  who  are  not  residents  ? — No. 

19.756.  That  was  not  part  of  your  plan  ? — The 
thiug  was  very  much  in  the  rough ;  we  had  not  gone 
into  it  very  carefully ;  we  had  only  been  making 
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inquiries  and  endeavouring  to  find  competent  lecturers 
and  getting  ourselves  into  communication  with  local 
centres.    We  had  not  gone  very  far. 

19.757.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  objected  to  the 
degree  in  engineering  that  it  purports  too  much  to 
certify  the  man  who  possesses  the  degree  as  a  com- 
petent engineer :  that  it  has  too  professional  a 
character  about  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
heard  that.  A  number  of  our  men  (I  suppose  the 
great  majority  of  them)  obtain  practical  employment 
outside  after  having  passed  through  the  school. 

19.758.  You  find  it  useful  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

19.759.  Now  one  word  with  respect  to  the  medical 
question.  I  gather  that  your  college  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  act  conjointly  in  the  instruction  given  ? 
— Yes,  that  is,  we  provide  certain  professors  and  they 
provide  certain  professors  in  the  same  school. 

19.760.  It  is  one  school  in  fact  made  by  the  two 
colleges  ? — They  simply  send  in  professors.  The 
school  belongs  to  Trinity  College,  but  they  send  in 
certain  professors,  and  those  professors  of  course  take 
part  in  the  examinations. 

19.761.  Are  there  any  means  of  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  other  licensing  bodies  ? — Yes,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  for  example,  provides  regular  instruc- 
tion. 

19.762.  A  course  of  instruction  ? — Yes. 

19.763.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  whether  that  is  on 
the  same  rank  with  yours  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  that  matter. 

19.764.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it 
might  be  an  advantage  educationally  to  combine  the 
whole  of  the  licensing  under  one  board  or  head  by 
union  with  those  licensing  authorities? — Union  with 
them  all  you  mean  ? 

19.765.  Yes? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  con- 
sidered the  question. 

19.766.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Your  non-resi- 
dent students  are  occupied  chiefly,  indeed  exclusively, 
in  the  earlier  and  preliminary  work  of  education  ? — 
Do  you  mean  in  teaching  ? 

19.767.  The  non-resident  students  are  only  occupied 
or  concerned  in  the  earlier  part  of  education.  None 
of  them  are  proceeding  in  any  other  Faculties  and 
hardly  any  of  them  are  proceeding  to  honours  so  they 
are  all  occupied  with  what  we  may  call  the  preliminary 
or  ground  work  of  education  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.768.  You  do  not  on  the  whole  like  them  ? — No. 

19.769.  Because  they  somewhat  interfere  with  your 
University  arrangements  ? — And  besides  that,  of 
course,  we  think  a  man  would  get  a  larger  culture  by 
living  in  college. 

19.770.  You  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  could 
be  resident? — Yes,  that  is  our  general  feeling. 

19.771.  But  the  practical  effect  is  that  half  your 
students  belong  to  the  non-resident  class  ? — Well,  a 
large  number. 

19.772.  Now  taking  the  broad  view  of  the  education 
of  the  country,  which,  of  course  is  an  important,  point 
to  consider,  with  reference  to  a  University,  do  you 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  education  of  Ireland  is 
improved  by  the  fact  of  your  having  non-resident 
students  connected  with  the  University  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

19.773.  So  that  really  there  is  a  great  practical 
gain  to  the  education  of  the  country  by  this  plan  ?- — 
I  think  so  beyond 'doubt. 

19.774.  Therefore  as  a  University  you  would  not 
wish  to  relinquish  them  ? — Certainly  not,  I  should  not 
wish  to  cast  them  off  unless  we  could  provide  for  them 
a  residential  system. 

19.775.  Although  you  would  be  glad  that  they 
should  all  be  resident,  you  feel  that  a  great  benefit 
is  done  by  the  fact  of  their  existence  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

19.776.  With  regard  to  engineering  you  do  not, 
I  suppose,  complete  the  engineering  study.  Your 
graduate  in  engineering  is  not  a  fully  comnetent 
engineer,  is  he  ?^— I  should  say  not.  The  best  men  we 
have  ever  had  have  gone  to  practical  work  after- 
wards. 


19.777.  You  give  the  rudimentary,  or  fundamental, 
or  scientific  part  of  engineering  ? — The  scientific  part 
of  engineering. 

19.778.  But  the  practical  part  you  do  not  attempt? 
—No. 

19.779.  So  that  your  degree  signifies  that  a  man  is 
a  scientific  engineer  ? — Yes. 

19.780.  Not  that  he  is  a  competent  practical 
engineer  ? — No. 

19.781.  Now  with  regard  to  the  union  between 
Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  it  is  a 
union  of  examination  as  well  as  union  of  teaching  ? — 
Yes. 

19.782.  So  that  the  University  and  the  college  com- 
bine in  the  examination  for  graduation  ? — Quite  so. 

19.783.  But  there  is  no  such  union  with  the  College 
of  Surgeons  ? — No. 

19.784.  How  comes  it  that  there  has  been  a  union 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  not  a  union  with 
the  College  of  Surgeons  ?— It  was  a  Legislative  act 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  George  III. ;  it  is  an  old 
arrangement. 

19.785.  You  do  examine  in  surgeiy  at  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

19.786.  So  there  is  the  examination  in  surgery  at 
the  University,  and  the  examination  in  surgery  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

19.787.  And  though  the  College  of  Physicians 
combine  with  you  in  the  examination  they  do  give 
their  own  diploma  ? — As  I  mentioned,  there  are  four 
licensing  bodies.  They  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  give  a  license. 

19.788.  So  that  the  College  of  Physicians  acts  in 
conjunction  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  acts  in 
conjunction  also  with  the  University  ? — Yes. 

19.789.  Therefore  there  are  two  separate  diplomas 
given  ? — -Yes. 

19.790.  But  one  the  diploma  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  other  the  diploma  of  the 
University  and  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

19.791.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  College  of  Surgeons  should  combine  also  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  yourselves  ? — I  do  not  like 
to  speak  of  that.  I  have  not  sufficient  professional 
knowledge.  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  profession  and  what  would  be 
considered  desirable  from  the  professional  point  of 
view. 

19.792.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  medical  stu- 
dents pass  their  whole  five  years  in  the  University.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  compulsory  with  them  to  pass 
the  whole  five  years  of  medical  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity ? — You  mean  in  the  University  School  ? 

19.793.  In  Trinity  College  School.  They  might 
pass  part  of  the  time  elsewhere,  I  suppose  ? — There 
are  certain  hospitals,  attendance  at  which  is  recog- 
nised. 

19.794.  London,  Liverpool,  part  in  Galway,  and 
part  elsewhere  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  they 
are,  but  there  are  certain  hospitals  which  are  recog- 
nised by  the  University. 

19.795.  So  it  is  not  compulsory  that  the  whole 
of  the  five  years  should  be  spent  in  the  school  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin? — No. 

19.796.  You  mentioned  that  they  all  take  the 
degree  in  Arts  ? — Yes. 

19.797.  And  that  they  are  pursuing  the  study  of 
Arts  at  the  same  time  with  the  stud}'  of  medicine, 
many  of  them  ?—  Yes,  they  often  are. 

19.798.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  being  that  the  study 
in  Arts  which  they  pursue  is  part  of  the  study  of 
medicine.  For  instance,  Chemistry  and  Physiology  ? 
—Yes. 

19.799.  Those  various  subjects  are  medical  sub- 
jects ? — Yes. 

19.800.  So  that  they  are  pursuing  medical  subjects 
during  their  preparation  for  the  Arts  degree  ? — Yes. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  omitted  which  1  ought  to 
have  mentioned  ;  that  is,  that  in  the  Sophister  years 
there  are  what  we  call  professional  privileges  allowed 
in  Arts.    I  mentioned  that  in  the  Senior  Sophister 
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Prof.  year,  there  were  three  courses  that  every  student  was 
J.  K.  Ingram,   required  to  answer  in  :  Astronomy,  Ethics  and  Logics, 

LL-D-        and  English  Composition,  and  several  optional  courses. 

,     "         Now  a  professional  student — a  student  who  is  in  full 

  '    professional  attendance   at   one    of  the  schools — is 

allowed  to  answer  in  only  one  of  the  optional  subjects 
in  addition  to  the  others.  That  is  what  we  call 
"professional  privilege";  it  lightens  the  work,  it 
lightens  the  labour  in  Arts  of  a  man  who  is  really  in 
full  work  at  the  professional  school  that  he  belongs  to. 

19.801.  The  degree  in  Divinity  is  not  necessary 
or  the  Established  Church,  is  it  ?— I   think  the 

Bishops  generally  require  it  now. 

19.802.  You  do  not  carry  on  the  work  of  Univer- 
sity extension,  that  is,  lectures  given  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ? — No,  we  have  never  done  it. 

19.803.  You  could  scarcely  judge  whether  attend- 
ance at  such  University  extension  lectures  might 
count  as  part  of  the  University  system  ?— No,  I  cannot 
judge,  but  I  should  not  think  it  probable.  It  would 
be  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  make  those  lectures  of  a 
really  high  scientific  order.  There  certainly  ought  to 
be  an  examination  to  ascertain  whether  the  person 
attending  the  lectures  had  profited  by  them.  There 
would  be.  a  danger,  I  think,  of  the  lectures  assuming 
too  popular  a  character. 

19.804.  Do  you  find  that  the  non-resident  students 
are  rejected  more  largely  at  those  examinations  than 
the  resident  ? — I  cannot  say. 

19.805.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  One  or  two  points 
about  the  ordinary  Arts  course  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. You  began  by  saying  that  the  normal  course 
of  Arts  was  four  years  ? — Yes. 

19.806.  Did  you  mean  that  it  could  be  abridged  ?— 
Yes. 

19.807.  Would  you  explain  by  what  means  ? — I 
mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  for  men  in  order  to  rise 
to  the  Senior  Freshman  class  to  have  kept  one  exami- 
nation in  the  Junior  Freshman  class. 

19.808.  That  is  in  the  first  year? — Yes,  in  the 
first  year.  We  have  a  number  of  entrance  examina- 
tions through  the  year,  and  suppose  him  to  enter  at 
the  end  of  October. 

19.809.  Is  that  the  usual  time  ? — There  are  various 
times'  through  the  year.  Suppose  him  to  enter  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  and  suppose  him  afterwards  to 
keep  the.  October  examination,  he  has  satisfied  the 
condition  which  enables  him  to  rise  to  the  Senior 
Freshman  class. 

19.810.  At  the  end  of  one  year? — Yes,  at  the  end 
of  one  year.  He  has  saved  himself,  in  fact,  in  that 
way  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  ;  he  has  passed 
the  first  examination  immediately  after  his  entrance. 

19.811.  You  mean  in  the  same  October  in  which  he 
goes  up  ? — Yes. 

18.812.  He  may  take  two  examinations  in  one 
year  and  thereby  become  a  student  with  only  a  three 
year  course  ? — Yes. 

19.813.  And  so  cut  out  the  necessity  of  any  further 
examination  during  what  you  call  the  first  of  the  four 
years.  The  point  I  wish  to  understand  is,  how  many 
more  examinations  has  the  external  student  to  pass 
than  the  resident  student.  We  understand  that  during 
the  first  year  the  resident  student  who  has  attended 
lectures  has  to  pass  precisely  the  same  examination 
that  you  have  just  described  as  being  taken  by  a  good 
first  year  man  when  he  comes  up  ? — Yes. 

19.814.  That  is  to  say  that  the  resident  student 
during  his  first  year  gets  excused  no  examinations, 
there  is  no  distinction.  The  resident  student  has 
had  a  year  of  attendance  plus  an  October  exami- 
nation ? — Not  necessarily  an  October  examination. 
For  a  student  in  the  first  year  there  must  be  one 
examination,  Hilary,  Trinity,  or  Michaelmas. 

19.815.  Similar  to  the  one  you  have  described  as 
taken  by  the  good  student  who  comes  up  ? — Yes. 

19.816.  The  examinations,  as  you  have  explained, 
are  precisely  the  same  for  all.  There  are  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  every  term  and  for  anyone  of  these 
either  resident  students  or  non-resident  students  may 
be  presenting  themselves  ? — Yes, 


19.817.  A.nd  the  examination  papers  are  identical? 
—Yes. 

19.818.  Are  there  in  all  the  subjects,  or  at  any  rate 
in  those  subjects  which  admit  of  it,  books  prescribed  ? 
— In  general  there  are  books  prescribed. 

19.819.  In  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  ? — In 
Classics  there  is  a  text  prescribed  for  each  examina- 
tion or  rather  two  texts — Greek  and  Latin, 

19.820.  Do  they  last  for  all  the  year  ?— No,  they  are 
different  for  every  examination. 

19.821.  But  the  general  character  and  complexion 
of  the  papers  is  the  same  ? — Yes. 

19.822.  How  long  beforehand  are  those  subjects 
announced  ? — In  the  main  they  remain  unchanged, 
but  occasionally  there  are  alterations  and  those  are 
announced  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

19.823.  They  are  announced  a  year  beforehand,  are 
they  ? — Not  necessarily.  They  are  known  for  about 
six  months  beforehand. 

19.824.  Does  the  external  student  know  as  ong> 
beforehand  as  the  resident  student  what  the  subjects 
of  the  examination  wiil  be  ? — Yes,  quite  as  long. 

19.825.  There  are  schedules  published  ? — Yes. 

19.826.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  books  the  resident 
tutors  make  a  point  of  lecturing  upon  particular  books 
prescribed  ? — Yes. 

19,827'.  There  is  one  set  of  books  prescribed  for 
pass  examinations  and  one  for  honour  examinations? 
— Yes,  the  honour  examination  course  includes  the 
ordinary,  but  adds  a  great  deal. 

19.828.  It  is  additional  ?— Yes. 

19.829.  At  any  rate  the  conditions  are  precisely  the 
same  for  both  sets  of  students  ? — Yes. 

19.830.  With  regard  to  the  other  scientific  subjects 
where  you  do  not  prescribe  books  the  examination,  I 
suppose,  is  by  syllabus  ? — Yes,  that  is  generally,  but 
it  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fixed 
book  prescribed. 

19.831.  But  whether  text-books  or  syllabus,  the 
external  student  has  the  same  means  of  knowing 
beforehand  what  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

19.832.  And  the  external  teacher  knows  as  soon  as 
the  tutor  on  what  subjects  the  candidates  have  to  be 
prepared  ? — Yes. 

19.833.  AVhat  is  your  own  subject  ? — I  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek. 

19.834.  Then  of  course  you  have  had  great  ex- 
perience in  classical  examinations  ? — I  have  nad  a 
great  deal.  I  was  first  of  all  a  tutor  and  acted 
habitually  as  examiner  in  the  hall  both  for  the 
ordinary  examinations  and  for  honours.  Then  I 
became  Professor  of  Greek,  and  as  Professor  of  Greek 
I  had  of  course  the  higher  teaching.  The  ordinary 
teaching  is  done  very  much  by  the  Fellows  under  the 
tutorial  system  of  which  I  spoke.  As  professor  I  was 
expected  to  take  the  higher  men,  the  men  who  are 
seeking  moderatorships  and  who  will  ultimately  be 
Fellowship  candidates,  and  the  like. 

19.835.  In  the  languages  are  unseen  passages  pre- 
scribed for  the  ordinary  examinations  as  well  as  the 
honours  examination  ? — -No. 

19,»36.  In  the  honour  examination  are  there  un- 
seen passages  ? — Yes  ;  unseen  passages  there  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  examination. 

19.837.  And  at  all  examinations,  both  honour  and 
pass,  there  are  composition  papers  ? — Yes. 

1 9.838.  Is  composition  required  in  all  the  branches  ? 
— Latin  composition  for  the  ordinary  student,  and 
Greek  and  Latin  composition  for  honours. 

19.839.  I  suppose  for  honours,  verse  also  ? — Yes. 

19.840.  Are  the  papers  set  on  this  principle,  that 
the  student  is  required  to  reach  a  certain  per-centage 
of  marks,  or  are  they  marked  on  the  general  impres- 
sion principle  ? — I  think  they  are  marked  on  the 
general  impression  principle.  It  is  left  to  the  examiner 
to  decide  for  himself.    There  is  no  direction. 

19.841.  There  is  no  definite  standard  required  ? — 
No. 

19.842.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  on  the 
part  of  external  students,  or  those  who  have  taught 
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them,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  mode  of  setting 
the  papers  that  is  unduly  favourable  to  the  residentia 
student  ? — No.  I  have  heard  complaints  that  such  a 
paper  was  unreasonable,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  never  a  complaint  founded  on  the  conception  that 
the  residential  student  had  an  advantage. 

19.843.  You  never  heard  it  said  that  the  paper  was 
differentiated  specially  to  suit  the  residential  student  ? 
—No. 

19.844.  The  teachers  who  have  conducted  the 
lectures  are,  to  some  extent,  the  examiners  ? — Yes. 

19.845.  But  only  to  a  small  proportion  ? — Only  to  a 
small  proportion. 

19.846.  You  say  it  has  never  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  that  an  examiner  sets  questions  in  a 
particular  way  which  is  favourable  to  those  who  have 
been  specially  taught  by  him  ? — I  have  never  beard 
complaints.  I  think  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  if  a 
man  has  been  preparing  himself  for  honours,  it  should 
be  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  examination  to  know 
in  what  line  of  thought  the  lecturer  has  been  himself 
engaged. 

19.847.  Of  course,  in  subjects  like  history  and 
philosophy,  that  will  apply  more  than  in  classics  or 
mathematics  ?— True. 

19,84y.  But  there  has  been  nothing  alleged  in  the 
way  of  unfairness  in  the  examination  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  it. 

19.849.  In  Arts,  have  you  any  external  examiners 
at  all  ?— No. 

19.850.  They  are  taken  from  what  body  ? — In  the 
ordinary  examinations  they  are  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  fellows. 

19.851.  The  whole  body  of  the  tutors  ? — Yes.  We 
have  always  one  or  two  non-tutors  in  the  body.  The 
tellows  are  the  men  who  do  the  ordinary  work  of 
training  the  pass  students.  Then  a  certain  number  of 
the  fellows  are  selected,  as  specially  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  conduct  the  honour  lectures,  and  with  them 
are  associated  in  particular  cases,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  chemistry  and  other  modern  subjects, 
some  of  the  professors  who  are  not  fellows.  Biu 
the  fellows  do  the  bulk  of  the  Arts  teaching  and 
examining. 

19.852.  The  professors  who  are  not  fellows  have 
also  been  teaching  some  of  the  candidates  for  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

19.853.  Has  the  question  of  appointing  external 
examiners  been  mooted  ? — No,  I  think  not,  but  the 
idea  has  been  mooted,  and  it  has  been  even  tried,  of 
introducing  a  certain  number  of  external  examiners. 

19.854.  A  certain  number  along  with  the  others? 
—Yes. 

19.855.  You  have  external  examiners  in  medicine  ? 
—Yes. 

19.856.  I  understand  that  they  do  not  take  part  in 
the  examination  on  exactly  equal  terms  with  the  tutors 
or  the  internal  examiners  ? — That  is  not  so,  J  think. 
I  think  they  are  on  quite  the  same  footing  at  the 
medical  examinations. 

19.857.  I  think  there  aiu  some  portions  of  the 
medical  examination  at  which  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
the  external  examiner  to  have  anything  to  do  ? — 
There  are  certain  subjects  to  be  examined  in  on  each 
occasion.  I  speak  here  of  what  is  not  exactly  my  own 
province,  but,  I  think,  the  external  examiner  has  some 
one  of  the  practical  subjects  assigned  to  him,  and  has 
complete  control  of  that  part. 

19.858.  Then  your  general  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  whole  system  of  external  students  is  that  it  tc 
some  extent  disturbs  your  University  arrangements, 
and  that  you  have  to  make  more  examinations  than 
you  think  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  external 
students  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.859.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  privilege  which  is 
within  reach  of  all  students  who  are"  unable  to  come 
up  to  the  University.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  they 
have  the  chance  of  getting  the  same  degree  and  the 
same  intellectual  certification  wherever  their  education 
has  been  obtained  ? — Quite  so,  but  observe  that  though 
"  wherever  their  education  has  been  obtained  "  is 


quite  correct,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  a  Prof. 
systematic  course  that  they  must  go  through.  J.  K.  Ingram, 

19.860.  But  they  may  obtain  their  education  at  LL.D. 
home.    I  quite  follow  that  it  is  the  same  system  of    2Q  Jan  1893 
examination.    Now  can  you  tell  me  where  these  stu-  ' 
dents  come  from.    Are  they  almost  all  Irish  ? — We 

have  a  good  many  from  England. 

19.861.  Have  you  not  a  kind  of  student  you  call  a 
steamboat  student  ? — I  do  not  know  the  name.  £ 
never  heard  of  it.  But  we  have  men  who  come  over 
from  England,  and  very  often,  I  will  say,  they  are 
highly  creditable  students  ;  they  are  good  men,  who 
know  their  work  well,  and  do  it  honestly. 

19.862.  Can  you  state  what  per-centage  of  the 
non-residential  students  comes  from  otl/r  countries 
than  Ireland  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

19.863.  Would  it  be  in  your  power  to  give  us  a 
list  of  the  students  who  fail  in  those  examinations, 
showing  us  for  a  whole  year  the  total  number  of 
entrances  for  each  of  those  examinations  ;  the  total 
number  who  pass  it ;  and  the  total  who  were  entirely 
non-resident,  and  those  who  were  resident  ? — It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  do  that,  but  it  should  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  term,  because  the  same  men  do 
not  come  up  to  every  term.  Sometimes  a  man  comes 
up  and  attends  a  single  term  or  a  couple  of  terms  at 
a  time,  and  goes  back  to  the  country.  That  often 
happens. 

19.864.  But  the  proportion  would  be  the  same  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  cannot  part  off  the  students  by  any 
system  that  I  can  imagine  into  residents  and  non- 
residents. It  would  be  impossible  to  do  that.  But  I 
ean  see  how  many  men  attending  a  particular  eximina- 
tion  prepared  themselves  for  that  examination  by 
attending  lectures  previously. 

19.865.  If  we  could  have  that  for  a  complete  set  of 
examinations  it  would  be  very  useful  ? — I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  furnish  that. 

19.866.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are 
honours  examination  in  each  of  the  three  terms  ? — 
Yes. 

19.867.  Every  time  there  is  a  pass  examination, 
there  is  also  an  honour  examination  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  scattered  examinations 
as  well  for  prizes  and  so  on,  and  they  occupy  some 
time.  There  are  various  foundations,  medals,  and  the 
like  within  the  college  which  have  to  be  examined  for 
quite  separately.  Of  course,  I  have  been  speaking 
about  the  term  examinations — the  regular  examina- 
tions in  the  course. 

19.868.  Are  there  examinations  for  each  course  of 
ectures  or  are  all  the  examinations  you  speak  of 
University  examinations  ?  If  a  tutor  lectures  on 
science  or  some  particular  classical  author  during  the 
term,  does  he  examine  his  class  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  tutor  to  have  a  special 
examination  for  his  own  class  ? — No,  ho  must  sift 
out  from  the  class  the  men  who  deserve  to  pass. 
Suppose,  for  example,  I  am  lecturing  on  a  classical 
author ;  I  take  the  man  at  random  ;  I  have  24  to 
lecture  to  ;  I  fix  on  a  man  by  chance,  and  tell  him  to 
go  on  with  his  work.  If  he  breaks  down,  I  say, 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  allow  you  this  lecture." 
I  strike  out  the  lecture,  and  if  a  certain  number  are 
struck  out  the  man  loses  his  term  ,  if  at  the  end  of  a 
term  I  find  a  man  has  not  bee/i  making  progress,  I 
say  "  I  cannot  allow  you  the  term." 

19.869.  He  does  not  get  a    certificate  of  having 
done  the  work  in  that  particular  lecture  ? — No. 

19.870.  Therefore  he  loses  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing that^ro  tanto  as  part  of  aUuiversity  examina- 
tion ? — Y"es. 

19.871.  I  understand  that  there  was  an  examination 
by  visitors  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council  to  in- 
spect the  medical  examinations  held  in  Dublin  last 
July  ?— Yes. 

19.872.  Are  the  results  of  that  report  published  ? — 
I  think  they  are. 

19.873.  I  think  Dr.  Tuke  was  the  piincipal  visitor 
commissioned  by  the  Medical  Council  ? — I  am  atraid 
to  speak  upon  that. 
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Proj.  19,874.  Have  you  seen  the  Report  yourself  ? — I 

J.  K.  Ingram,   have  seen  a  Report,  and  I  think  it  is  the  one  to  which 

T  J  D 

you  refer. 

20  Jan  1893  19,875.  It  is  a  report  upon  the  whole  system  of 
"  '  '  examining  for  medical  degrees  in  the  three  different 
branches  of  medical  knowledge.  There  are  also  re- 
marks made  upon  the  literary  qualifications  of  the 
candidates.  I  think  you  said  all  medical  candidates 
are  required  to  have  the  B.A.  Have  you  read  that 
report  ? — I  think  I  have  read  the  one  to  which  you 
refer.  I  have  read  a  report  of  that  character,  and  I 
think  it -is  the  one  you  speak  of. 

19.876.  I  believe  there  has  been  an  answer  prepared 
to  it  by  the  examiners  concerned  ? — 1  think  so. 

19.877.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  our  power  to 
obtain  those  documents  ? — I  should  say  so. 

19.878.  They  have  been  presented  to  the  Medical 
Council,  and  they  are  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  under 
consideration  by  the  Medical  Council.  Probably  we 
could  get  those  documents  in  time  ? — I  cannot  say, 
but  I  should  think  so. 

19.879.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Professor  Ramsay 
asked  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  complaint  of 
the  examinations  alleging  that  undue  advantage  was 
afforded  to  the  resident  students,  and  you  said  no. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  important  element  in  con- 
sidering that  point  that,  as  I  understood  you  to  say, 
there  is  practically  no  competition  in  the  honour 
examination  by  the  non-residents,  or  hardly  any  ? — 
Hardly  any. 

19.880.  If  a  man  wishes  to  prepare  for  honours  he 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  attend  the  lectures  ? — 
Yes. 

19.881.  So  that  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
occasion  arising  for  the  complaints  of  unfairness,  as 
tue  Dart  of  the  examination  in  which  complaints  of 
that  kind  would  be  most  likely  to  occur  would  be  the 
competitive  part.  We  may  say  there  would  be  no  com- 
petition between  the  residents  and  the  non-residents  ? — 
No. 

19.882.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  you  mean  the  non- 
residents never  sit  for  honours  ? — Hardly  ever0 
Sometimes  a  very  bright  man  reading  in  the  country 
may  succeed  in  getting  honours,  but  it  is  a  rare  case. 
Then  I  ought  to  add  that  besides  the  lectures  a  man  in 
Dublin  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  private  teacher 
if  he  can  afford  to  get  one. 

19.883.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  I  suppose  your  exa- 
mination papers  are  published  ? — Yes. 

19.884.  And  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  get  them 
and  compare  them  with  the  examination  papers  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — Yes  We  bring  out  two 
volumes  annually;  a  University  Calendar  containing 
all  the  rules,  courses,  and  so  on,  and  a  volume  of 
examination  papers.  All  the  examination  papers  of 
the  least  importance  are  printed  annually. 

19.885.  {Lord  Beat/.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  an 
entrance  examination  ? — Yes. 

19,880.  la  your  entrance  examinations  ol  a  pretty 
high  standard  ? — Not  a  very  high  standard.  What  we 
set  ourselves  to  ascertain  is  wnetuer  or  not  a  man  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  go  on  satisfactorily  with  his  course. 

The  witness 


19.887.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Would  you  tell  us 
what  the  examination  consists  of? — There  are  two 
Greek  and  Latin  books  prescribed.  I  should  not  say 
absolutely  prescribed,  because  there  is  a  list  from  which 
he  can  choose. 

19.888.  There  is  no  unseen  work,  is  there  ? — No, 
except  for  high  places,  of  which  I  will  speak  presently, 
for  the  ordinary  examination  there  are  two  Latin  and 
two  Greek  books;  a  Latin  composition,  an  English 
composition,  an  examination  in  English  history  and 
modern  geography,  an  examination  in  Euclid,  and  one 
in  arithmetic. 

19.889.  How  much  Euclid  ?— The  first  three  books. 
In  algebra  the  first  four  rules,  fractions  and  simple 
equations. 

19.890.  Does  science  not  come  in  as  an  option  ? — 
Every  one  must  answer  in  Euclid,  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  but  no  further. 

19.891.  Are  modern  languages  optional?  —  It  is 
quite  lately  that  a  thought  has  been  introduced 
of  having  an  element  of  modern  languages  in  the 
entrance  examination.  I  myself  moved  in  the  matter 
in  the  Council.  We  have  two  what  are  called  public 
entrance  examinations ;  they  are  public  in  this  sense, 
that  the  men  are  selected  for  high  places ;  there  is  a 
second  examination  after  the  ordinary  examination, 
and  the  men  who  have  done  best  at  it  get  high 
places,  and  have  the  irnames  published  along  with  the 
names  of  the  schools  from  which  they  have  come.  At 
those  publie  examinations  a  man  has  to  answer  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned  either  in 
French  or  German  ;  but  at  the  rest  of  the  entrance 
examinations  a  man  can  answer  without  those  subjects. 
I  desired  to  have  French  and  German  at  every  en- 
trance examination,  but  the  Council  would  not  agree 
to  that.  They  stopped  short  as  regards  those  two 
modern  languages  at  two  examinations,  the  October 
and  June. 

19.892.  Must  the  student  do  Latin  and  Greek  ? — 
Yes. 

19.893.  Do  you  allow  in  that  examination  one 
subject  to  compensate  for  another? — To  a  certain 
extent,  but  if  a  man  is  utterly  ignorant  in  a  subject  I 
should  reject  him. 

19.894.  He  cannot  escape  without  Greek  and  Latin  ? 
— It  lies  with  me  as  Senior  Lecturer  to  say  whether  a 
man  is  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  student  or  not. 
Certain  deficiency  in  one  subiect  would  be  compen- 
sated by  superior  answering  in  another.  It  a  man  were 
weak  in  his  Greek,  but  at  the  same  time  strong  in  his 
Euclid  and  algebra.  I  should  be  disposed  to  receive 
him,,  but  if  he  could  not  answer  at  all  in  Greek  I 
snould  not  admit  mm. 

19.895.  He  must  pass  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  ? — 
Yes.  The  consideration  we  keep  before  us  is  this  :  is 
a  man  competent  to  go  on  in  his  course  ?  A  man 
utterly  ignorant  of  Greek  could  not  go  on. 

19.896.  He  cannot  leave  out  Greek  in  his  sub- 
sequent examinations  ? — -No,  he  cannot  in  his  fresh- 
man years.  Afterwards  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
option,  and  a  man  can  drop  languages  and  go  on 
with  the  scientific  course. 

withdrew. 


W.  G. 
Adams,  Esq., 
D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
and  W.  D. 
Halliburton, 
Esq.,  M.D., 
F.R.S. 


W.  Grtlls  Adams,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  D.  Halliburton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  examined. 


19.897.  {Chairman  to  Professor  Adams.)  Will 
you  tell  us  what  position  you  occupy  at  King's  Col- 
lege ? — I  am  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  King's 
College,  where  I  have  been  professsor  for  28  years. 

19.898.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your 
views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  teaching  Uni- 
versity ? — The  paper  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Teach- 
ing University  represents  my  views,  and  also  the 
views  of  a  committee  of  the  professors  of  King's 
College,  who  are  interested  in  its  scientific  work,  and 
as  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  have  signed  the 
document. 


19.899.  Which  you  put  in  ? — Which  I  put  in  as  a 
paper  giving  the  general  heads  on  which  we  wish 
information  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Commission. 

19.900.  We  are  very  glad  to  receive  this  paper. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  will  give  us  shortly  your  own 
views  on  the  matter  and  lay  stress  on  those  points 
to  which  you  attach  most  importance  ? — There  are 
several  questions  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
a  teaching  University.  No  doubt  many  of  them  have 
been  already  before  the  Commission,  but  here  are 
stated  the  views  which  this  committee  of  professors 
hold  upon  those  points. 
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19.901.  Does  this  committee  represent  the  whole 
of  the  body  of  professors  at  King's  College  ? — No, 
not  the  whole  of  the  body  of  professors.  It  is  a  com- 
mittee of  about  ten  persons,  but  five  were  selected 
to  appear  before  the  Commission  if  the  Commission 
require  it. 

19.902.  How  many  professors  are  there  in  the 
college  ?  —There  are  40  or  50  throughout  the  college 
in  all  the  different  departments  of  the  college.  I 
should  say  that  this  committee  is  more  especially  con- 
nected with  the  scientific  and  the  engineering  parts 
of  the  college. 

19.903.  From  this  document  I  see  that  you  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the  autonomy  of 
King's  College  and  the  other  colleges,  and  against  the 
idea  of  their  being  absorbed  in  a  professorial  Univer- 
sity ? — We  think  that  University  work  of  the  highest 
kind  must  certainly  be  done  within  colleges  of  some 
sort.  We  have  at  present  University  College  and 
King's  College,  and  other  colleges  which  may  be 
created  to  carry  on  work  of  the  same  sort ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  the  highest  kind  of  University  work  there 
must  be  some  college  in  which  that  work  is  carried 
on,  and  that  would  become  a  college  of  the  University. 
We  hold  with  the  idea  that  the  University  should 
consist  of  constituent  colleges,  in  fact  such  colleges 
as  are  sketched  out  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  and  we 
think  that  what  is  put  forward  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  would  agree  with  our  views  of  what  the 
highest  kind  of  teaching  ought  to  be  in  London.  We 
want  a  teaching  University  in  London.  That  is  our 
aim,  and  we  think  that  the  Gresham  scheme  supplies 
or  will  supply  the  need  better  than  any  other  system 
that  we  have  seen  proposed. 

19.904.  You  think  the  present  London  University 
has  enough  work  to  do  without  being  called  upon  to 
do  any  more  ? — The  present  London  University,  of 
course,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  what  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  connexion  with  any  Uni- 
versity, that  is  to  say,  (1)  the  teaching  and  the 
training  of  the  undergraduates  in  the  University, 
and  (2)  the  carrying  on  of  the  highest  work,  that  ia 
to  say,  giving  the  graduates  the  opportunity  of  higher 
teaching  and  of  carrying  on  researches. 

19.905.  And  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
model the  present  University  so  as  to  make  it  do  this 
new  work  without  sacrificing  something  of  its  present 
work  ? — After  having  seen  all  the  various  recommen- 
dations which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  we  may  include  now  Convocation,  of  the 
University  of  London,  we  can  see  no  prospect  of  any 
practically  good  teaching  of  the  highest  kind  coming 
out  of  the  present  proposals,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
prospect  of  getting  any  new  teaching  University  in 
connexion  with  the  present  London  University  unless 
it  becomes  modified  so  as  to  be  something  like  what 
is  sketched  out  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 

19.906.  But  if  it  becomes  remodelled  so  as  to  be 
something  like  the  Gresham  Charter,  and  to  have 
colleges  affiliated  to  it  without  sacrificing  autonomy, 
and  to  have  other  things  of  that  kind,  you  would  have 
no  reason  to  object,  except  that  you  think  it  would  do 
injury  to  the  work  it  is  doing  now  ? — And  we  think 
there  would  be  an  impossibility  of  producing  that 
transformation  in  the  present  London  University. 
Now,  of  course,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  University 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  degrees  are  given  entirely  by 
the  examinations ;  to  that  we  object  very  strongly  in- 
deed ;  we  do  not  believe  in  the  merit  of  giving  degrees 
by  examinations  alone";  examinations  are  simply  helps 
to  test  to  a  certain  extent  (and  they  are  not  a  very 
complete  test)  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  students. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  LTniversity  should  give 
degrees  by  examination  alone.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  history  of  the  past  would  prevent  the  London 
University  from  being  converted  into  such  a  Uni- 
versity as  we  should  like  to  see.  We  think  it  would 
probably  be  easier  to  start  afresh  with  a  teaching 
University  than  to  attempt  to  make  the  LTniversity  of 
London  what  a  teaching  University  ought  to  be.  It 
is  not  at  all  because  we  want  two  Universities  in 
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London,  but  we  are  afraid  the  other  idea  is  imprac-        W.  G. 
ticable.  ^ms'  Es1- 

19.907.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  the  a^'w'1^'' 
distinction  between  general  and  elementary  University  Halliburton 
work  and  the  highest  teaching  or  reseaich  ? — There    Esq.,  M.D.', 
is  a  distinction  between  elementary  work  and  higher  F.R.S. 
work.    The  two  question  a  are  distinct  (1)  whether   

for  the  elementary  teaching  college  work  is  neces-    20  Jan'  1893- 

sary,  and  (2)  whether  also  for  the    highest  work 

college  teaching  is  necessary.    We  consider  that  both 

elementary  work  and  the  highest  research  work  ought 

to  be  carried  on  in  the  colleges  of  the  LTniversity,  and 

carried  on  under  the  same  professors,  though  not  in 

the  same  classes. 

19.908.  By  college  professors  ? — Yes.  We  think 
there  should  be  no  distinct  classes  of  professors. 
Professors  should  be  professors  of  the  University, 
carrying  on  their  work  within  the  colleges;  we  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  scheme,  that 
there  shall  not  be  different  grades  of  professors. 

19.909.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  LTniversity 
professors  would  be  that  you  think  they  would  be  of  a 
higher  grade,  and  might  throw  the  college  professors 
into  the  shade  ? — If  there  were  two  grades  of  pro- 
fessors there  might  be  a  tendency  to  regard  one  of 
them  as  higher  than  the  other.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  there  should  be  two  kinds  of  professors. 
A  professor  who  carries  on  his  work  in  college  ought 
to  be  the  best  professor  that  can  be  got  for  the 
elementary  and  for  the  higher  teaching. 

19.910.  An  objection  has  been  made,  with  regard  to 
duplication  of  apparatus  and  overlapping.  What  have 
you  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  hold  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  apparatus  should  be 
duplicated  whether  the  work  is  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent places  or  not.  In  order  that  a  number  of  stu- 
dents should  be  educated  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  duplicate  the  apparatus.  The  different  parts  of 
a  subject  might  be  under  different  professors.  If 
this  duplication  of  apparatus  is  necessary,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  spread  about  in  different 
colleges  rather  than  be  attached  to  one  central  institu- 
tion. For  elementary  work,  there  must  be  great  repe- 
tition of  apparatus,  but  in  the  higher  advanced  work 
each  projessor  may  take  his  own  line  of  research. 
The  same  single  professor  cannot  carry  on  researches 
in  different  branches  of  subjects.  One  professor  will 
take  his  line ;  another  professor  will  not  be  distin 
guished  in  the  same  line  of  reearch,  and  the  conditions 
which  are  looked  upon  as  inconvenient  will  practically 
never  occur. 

19.911.  You  would  want  several  professors  for 
every  subject  anyhow,  and  they  would  not  clash  with 
one  another  ? — They  would  not  clash  with  one  another. 

19.912.  Would  this  apply  to  the  Medical  Schools. 
For  instance,  it  has  beeii  represented  to  us  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  ten  professors  of  anatomy 
if  the  Medical  Schools  were  affiliated  to  the  University. 
I  will  take  that  as  an  extreme  instance  as  it  was  given 
to  us.  Do  you  think  that  your  remark  would  apply 
to  the  Medical  Schools  ? — With  regard  to  the  Science 
subjects  connected  with  ''medical  education,  we  think 
four  or  five  distinct  separate  Science  colleges,  including 
those  in  connexion  with  the  Medical  Schools,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  London. 

19.913.  Does  each  Medical  School  at  present  teach 
its  own  Science? — Only  a  few  teach  Science  at  all. 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  some  of  the  larger  schools. 

19.914.  Four  or  five  schools  that  exist  now  in  con- 
nexion with  with  the  larger  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

19.915.  And  the  students  of  the  smaller  schools 
already  go  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

19.916.  It  appears  to  be  sanctioned  in  what  goes 
on  already  ?— To  a  certain  extent  I  think  we  should 
regard  as  satisfactory  what  goes  on  at  present.  We 
should  rather  look  for  a  union  amongst  the  smaller 
Medical  Schools,  and  expect  each  large  Medical 
School  to  do  it  own  teaching  in  Science.  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  needs  of  London,  and  to  do  that  in  connexion 
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W.  G.        with  certain  propositions  which  have  been  put  for- 
Adams,  Esq.,   ward   before    the    Commission,   especially  by  Pro- 
D.Sc,  F.B.S.,  fesSor  Huxley.    Suggestions  were  put  forward  by 
IT^llburton     tne   Association   in   favour   of   what  is   called  a 
Esq' M  d',    Professorial  University.     As  regards  the  Arts  and 
F.R.S.   '     Science  we  consider  that  some  of  these  suggestions  are 

  satisfactory.    First,  we  agree  with  Professor  Huxley, 

20  Jan.  1893.    tiiat  the  teaching  University  must  be  entirely  free 

 from  any  department  of  the  State,  and  unfettered. 

One  of  our  objections  to  the  present  London  Uni- 
versity is  that  it  is  closely  attached  and  bound  to  the 
State,  and  has  no  freedom  with  regard  even  to  its 
own  fees,  (a.)  The  prestige  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity is  not  what  it  might  have  been  if  the  Senate 
had  not  thrown  away  the  power  of  making  it  a 
teaching  University  in  the  highest  sense.  The  Senate 
forfeited  their  right  to  the  position  of  a  University, 
and  became  simply  an  examining  body  (as  regards 
Arts  and  Science),  when  they  accepted  the  Charter  of 
1858  in  opposition  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  its  graduates,  and  without  the  approval  of  any 
one  of  its  colleges.  The  action  of  the  Senate  as 
regards  Arts  and  Science  is  condemned  by  their 
action  as  regards  Medicine ;  yet  if  in  Medicine  it  is 
well  to  recognise  the  methods  of  teaching  as  well  as 
success  in  examinations,  then  surely  in  Arts  and  in 
Science  there  should  be  the  same  security  as  regards 
the  methods  of  teaching,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Then  Professor  Huxley  makes  some  sugges- 
tion with  regard  to  examinations  by  the  colleges 
themselves,  and  would  allow  the  colleges  themselves  to 
grant  degrees.  I  should  say  that  we  do  not  desire  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  nor  does  the  Gresham  Charter  con- 
template anything  of  the  kind.  Professor  Huxley's 
suggestion  (h)  provides  a  less  stringent  and  indepen- 
dent form  of  examination  than  the  Gresham  Charter, 
and  in  that  respect  the  Gresham  Charter  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
colleges  shall  examine  their  own  candidates  for 
degrees,  but,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  a  public 
demand  for  it,  they  desire  that  there  should  be  asses- 
sors or  outside  examiners  combined  with  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  examination  work.  The  professors 
would  not  be  examining  their  own  students  any  more 
than  they  now  do  under  the  present  system  of  the 
London  University.  With  regard  to  suggestion  (c) 
of  Professor  Huxley,  we  think  it  is  objectionable 
because  it  may  give  a  means  of  letting  in  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  become 
colleges  in  the  University.  Such  a  clause  might 
in  time  place  the  teaching  University  where  the 
London  University  now  is,  that  is,  without  any 
constituent  colleges  at  all.  Then  there  is  another 
suggestion  of  Professor  Huxley's,  which,  if  modified, 
we  should  be  in  favour  of.  That  ample  means 
should  be  provided  in  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  higher  teaching  and  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  in  Arts  and  in  Science,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  Faculties  of  the  University. 

19.917.  Yoa  wish  the  teacher  to  be  attached  to  a 
college,  and  he  wishes  them  to  be  University  pro- 
fessors. Is  that  it  ? — I  think  he  says  whether  in 
colleges  or  not ;  but  we  think  it  should  "  within  the 
colleges." 

19.918.  That  is  your  modification  ? — Yes.  Pro- 
fessorships and  teacherships  in  London  which  might 
be  connected  with  the  University,  but  not  connected 
with  any  college,  would  be  attached  to  no  buildings 
where  the  teaching  could  be  given  or  researches 
carried  on.  If  buildings  and  a  proper  equipment  for 
a  complete  Faculty  were  provided,  then  these  new 
buildings  would  become  a  college  within  the  Uni- 
versity, as  contemplated  under  the  Gresham  Charter. 

19.919.  Does  that  exhaust  your  answers  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  ? — Yes. 

19.920.  Then  with  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
carrying  on  the  more  elementary  work  in  the  separate 
college  laboratories  ? — We  think  that  in  each  college 
of  convenient  size  there  should  be  one  professor  of  a 
subject,  and  that  under  him  and  entirely  under  his 
control  and  direction  there  should  be  lecturers  and 


demonstrators  in  sufficient  number  to  carry  on  the 
work  successfully. 

19.921.  Is  that  the  system  pursued  at  King's  Col- 
lege now  ' — Yes,  the  professor  is  the  responsible  re- 
presentative of  his  subject,  and  as  such  he  should  be 
recognised  by  the  University  ;  the  demonstrators,  and 
lecturers  being  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  professor. 

19.922.  Taking  the  Gresham  scheme  would  those 
lecturers  and  demonstrators  be  members  of  the  Faculty 
or  not  ? — Under  the  Gresham  scheme  there  is  a  pro- 
position that  they  should  be  included,  but  we  think 
that  the  Gresham  Charter  should  be  modified  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  professors  in  a  Faculty  should 
constitute  the  Faculty,  for  instance,  the  professors  in 
Science  should  constitute  the  Faculty  of  Science  and 
they  should  be  the  teachers  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

19.923.  One  professor  of  each  subject  in  each 
college  ? — Yes ;  but  where  a  subject  has  different 
branches,  or  different  practical  applications,  there 
may  be  a  different  professor  for  each  branch. 
Our  lecturers  and  demonstrators  are  very  numerous, 
and  we  should  probably  swamp  most  institutions  if  all 
lecturers  and  demonstrators  were  introduced  into  the 
Faculties  as  well  as  professors ;  and  we  consider  it 
is  better  that  the  professors  alone  should  constitute 
the  Faculty. 

19.924.  Then  you  say  :  "  The  competition  between 
"  different  thoroughly  appointed  colleges  will  not  be 
"  injurious  or  wasteful,  but  will  act  as  a  stimulus,  and 
"  will  have  the  same  effect  as  extra-mural  or  indepen- 
"  dent  teachers"? — At  the  present  time  there  is 
competition,  and  it  is  useful  that  there  should  be  com- 
petifion.  In  Germany  there  are  privat  docenten  re- 
cognised by  the  University  as  extra-mural  teachers, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  stimulus  to 
keep  the  work  up  to  the  proper  standard.  I  fear  that 
with  us  in  London  extra-mural  teachers  would  become 
crammers  for  examinations,  and  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  London  University  that  it 
creates  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  object  seems  to  be 
to  cram  others  for  degrees,  which  they  themselves  have 
gained. 

19.925.  It  does  not  have  the  same  effect  in  Ger- 
many ? — No,  it  works  entirely  in  a  different  way 
in  Germany,  where  the  examination,  I  take  it,  is  not 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  regard  to  degrees. 

19.926.  Then  we  come  to  your  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — One  of  the  modifi- 
cations is  with  regard  to  assessors.  As  regards 
medicine,  the  principal  teacher  of  each  subject, 
although  he  may  not  be  called  professor,  ought  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University. 
There  would  be  one  teacher  at  the  head  of  each  sub- 
ject who  would  be  recognised  by  the  University  and 
who  would  be  responsible  for  that  subject. 

19.927.  The  Faculty  of  Science  you  divide  into  two 
divisions  ? — Yes;  we  divide  the  Faculty  of  Science  into 
two  divisions,  one  embracing  natural  science,  that  is 
the  one  corresponding  to  the  present  degree  of  natural 
science  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  so  the  exami- 
nation for  it  would  probably  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
at  the  University  of  London.  But  also,  we  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  science  degree  given  especially 
for  branches  of  Science  connected  with  engineering. 
We  think  this  is  most  important,  as  at  King's  Col- 
lege we  have  a  very  important  school  of  engineering 
which  has  gone  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  where 
there  is  provision  made  for  the  education  in  scientific 
subjects  of  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  elec- 
tric engineers,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science ; 
we  think  that  it  would  be  well  that  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity should  recognise  this  line  of  worn  as  qualifying 
for  a  degree  in  science. 

19.928.  Would  you  have  an  entirely  separate  Fa- 
culty ? — Not  a  separate  Faculty,  but  we  should  prefer 
to  divide  the  Faculty  of  Science  into  two  parts.  The 
Faculty  of  Science  would  then  embrace  (1)  Natural 
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Science  and  (2)  Applied  Science  bearing  upon  en- 
gineering. 

19.929.  How  far  would  the  students  who  are  going 
in  for  these  different  branches  of  science,  work 
together  and  be  educated  together  ;  would  there  be  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  which  they  could  all 
attend  ? — In  certain  subjects  there  would  be  no  very- 
great  difference  in  their  work,  but  in  other  subjects 
the  classes  would  be  entirely  distinct.  In  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  other  scientific  subjects, 
physics,  for  instance,  they  would  run  somewhat 
together ;  but  taking  mechanics,  there  would  be 
distinct  parts  which  the  engineering  student  would 
do,  and  which  the  Natural  Science  student  would  not 
do.  The  same  would  apply  possibly  to  some  branches 
of  physics.  The  particular  branch  of  physics  that  the 
engineering  student  would  pay  attention  to  would 
probably  be  not  the  same  as  those  which  the  Natural 
Science  student  would  follow.  We  think  there 
should  be  only  one  degree,  the  Science  degree,  but 
that  it  should  be  given  for  either  of  these  two  distinct 
branches. 

19.930.  And  would  you  have  any  great  objection 
to  the  two  being  entirely  separate,  and  there  being 
a  degree  of  engineering  by  itself  ? — We  cannot 
at  King's  College  give  a  certificate  that  a  student 
is  an  engineer,  and  therefore  I  think  we  should 
object  to  give  a  degree  of  engineering.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  should  prefer  to  give  a  degree 
in  science,  meaning  those  scientific  subjects  which 
bear  upon  engineering.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the  man  who  is  going  to  be  an  engineer 
from  the  position  he  would  get  as  graduate  of  a 
University  when  in  passing  through  a  college  which 
is  practically  a  teaching  University,  he  has  practically 
as  high  an  education  as  the  other  who  gets  the  degree. 

19.931.  That  is  your  opinion  deliberately  thought 
out  ?— Yes. 

19.932.  Not  two  different  degrees,  but  one  degree 
divided  into  two  branches  ? — Yes.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  Professor  Hudson  Beare's 
evidence,  which  was  given  before  this  Commission, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  agree  very  much  on  this  point 
with  the  answers  given  by  him,  with  regard  to  the 
two  kinds  of  mathematics  which  have  been  referred 
to.  It  may  be  that  the  engineering  student  would 
pay  attention  to  one  particular  kind  of  mathematics 
which  bears  directly  on  his  work,  whereas  another 
student  would  pay  attention  to  another  branch  of 
mathematics  which  may  be  equally  wide  and  equally 
deep,  but  he  may  not  require  the  same  training.  The 
one  training  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  very  much 
of  the  same  character,  but  they  go  rather  on  different 
lines  with  especial  view  to  the  aims  of  the  particular 
student. 

19.933.  Would  mathematics  have  to  be  taught  by 
the  same  professor  or  by  a  different  one  : — I  think 
the  same  professor  is  perfectly  capable  of  teaching 
the  mathematics  for  both  classes  of  students.  In  fact 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  mathematics  ;  the  dif- 
ference is  only  in  the  particular  branch  of  mathematics 
which  is  put  before  the  student. 

19.934.  You  think  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
tbem  taught  by  a  man  who  was  himself  a  practising 
engineer? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

19.935.  That  is  your  view  about  what  I  may  call 
the  subject  of  the  engineering  degree  ? — Yes. 

19.936.  Then  you  say  "  In  subjects  where  there 
"  are  few  students,  so  that  repetition  might  be  wasteful 
"  there  would  be  no  greater  difficulty  than  has  been 
"  experienced  at  Cambridge,  in  introducing  the  inter- 
"  collegiate  system  of  lectures  which  has  been  there 
"  established."  You  would  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
a  system  of  inter-collegiate  lectures  ?--  Yes. 

19.937.  Have  they  been  established  at  all  between 
University  College  and  King's  College  ? — They  have 
not  yet  been  established  except  for  Oriental  subjects, 
but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  them  where  necessary.  I  imagine 
it  would  be  only  iu  the  subjects  attended  by  a  small 


number  of  students  that  there  would  be  any  inter- 
collegiate system,  as,  for  instance,  political  economy, 
where  there  might  be  two  professors,  one  at  King's 
College,  and  one  at  University  College,  where  one 
might  take  one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  another  a 
different  branch. 

19.938.  With  regard  to  the  medical  colleges,  there 
are,  as  you  say,  a  certain  amount  of  inter-collegiate 
lectures,  that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  colleges  get  their 
lectures  from  the  larger  ones  ? — That  has  been  the 
case  in  past  years  to  a  small  extent.  I  think  latterly  it 
has  been  the  wish  of  the  larger  Medical  Schools  to 
have  science  colleges  of  their  own,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other  Medical  Schools  of  the  University.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  combination  of  the  Medical 
Schools  together  for  the  Science  teaching,  and  some  of 
them  possibly  (and  I  think  to  the  best  advantage) 
might  for  science  unite  with  King's  College,  or  with 
University  College  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

19.939.  Or  with  some  of  the  larger  schools  like 
St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes. 

19.940.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  associating 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  any  way  with  the 
University? — I  think  there  is  force  in  Professor 
Huxley's  suggestion  that  the  teaching  University 
should  be  free  and  unfettered.  The  Royal  College  of 
Science  is  a  Government  institution  which  has  been 
created  and  endowed  for  a  special  object.  It  is  not 
that  I  have  any  objection  to  the  teaching  given  by  the 
professors  of  the  Science  College  at  South  Kensington 
— not  for  a  moment.  The  school  at  South  Ken- 
sington might  be"  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University 
if  it  were  not  a  branch  of  the  State.  We  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  University  with  constituent 
colleges  and  not  a  State  University. 

19.941.  You  would  not  object  to  State  endow- 
ment ? — No,  certainly  not,  nor  should  we  object  to 
endowments  from  other  sources. 

19.942.  Except  as  to  its  endowment,  could  the 
Royal  College  be  cut  adrift  from  the  Government, 
and  be  made  self-governing,  and  in  that  way  be  made 
constituent  ? — Supposing  it  were,  I  imagine  it  might 
be  made  a  constituent  college  of  the  University,  and 
forming  such  a  constituent  body,  I  should  have  no 
objection. 

19.943.  But  it  could  not  be  under  the  Government 
and  a  constituent  college  at  the  same  time  r — I 
think  all  colleges  of  the  University  should  be  put  ou 
the  same  footing-  in  such  a,  case.  It  is  on  the  ground 
of  equality  that  I  speak  upon  this  rather  than  on  the 
ground  of  any  opposition  at  all  to  the  present  Royal 
College  of  Science.  I  wish  that  the  colleges  of  the 
University  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

-19,944.  (Lord  Beat/.)  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  object  of  University  teaching  and  the 
special  object  for  which  that  school  was  created  ? — 
I  take  it  they  are  appointed  specially  for  the  training 
of  science  teachers,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  State 
for  that  special  purpose. 

19,945.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Would  you  say  that  the 
mining  part  of  it  is  created  for  that  special  purpose  ? — 
That  is  a  part  which  is  distinct  from  every  other  part. 
Mining  and  metallurgy  of  course  stand  on  a  separate 
footing. 

19,948.  They  nre  separate  professors  ? — All  the 
other  part  I  take  it  has  simply  grown  out  of  the 
connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
at  South  Kensington.  That  is  connected  with  the 
science  examination,  and  out  of  that  the  whole  college 
has  grown.  But  it  has  never  been  separated  in  any 
way  from  the  State,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  supported  by  the 
State  for  that  special  object.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
difficulty  with  regard  to  their  forming  part  of  the 
teaching  University  of  London.  At  the  same  time 
their  teaching  one  would  desire  to  include  under  the 
University  of  London. 

19,947.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  teaching  is  distinctly  of 
University  rank  ? — Unquestionably  the  teaching  in 
that  institution  is  of  University  rank,  at  least  I  should 
imagine  so.    I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 
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19.948.  Therefore  the  objection  does  not  affect  the 
teaching  ? — No,  quite  so. 

19.949.  (Chairman.)  Do  all  the  people  who  pass 
through  the  Royal  College  of  Science  become  or  do 
the  majority  of  them  become  teachers  ? — I  assume 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  science  teachers  through- 
out the  country.  I  know  that  in  connexion  with  the 
examinations  they  have  science  teachers  from  the 
country  who  have  special  privileges  in  connexion  with 
attending  the  School  at  South  Kensington. 

19.950.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Are  you  under  the  im. 
pression  that  what  they  call  graduates  or  associates 
are  men  who  are  chiefly  teachers  ? — I  really  do  not 
know.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  you  evidence  on 
that  point. 

19.951.  It  is  not  so,  very  few  of  them  are  teachers  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  that  the  Science  Schools  were  so 
much  in  competition  with  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  for  the  same  class  of  students  as  they 
seem  to  be. 

19.952.  (Chairman.)  You  have  put  down  here  the 
claims  of  King's  College.  Having  put  the  paper  in 
do  you  wish  to  enlarge  upon  that  all  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  unless  there  are  any  points  at  all  upon  which  the 
Commission  think  further  details  might  be  given.  I 
wish  to  give  certain  details  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing in  Physics. 

19.953.  You  say  the  physical  laboratory  was  a 
very  early  institution.  I  see  you  say  it  was  before 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  Germany  had  established  a 
physical  laboratory  ? — It  was  very  early  indeed. 

19.954.  Have  you  been  connected  with  it  long  ? — 
I  was  appointed  professor  in  1865,  and  three  years 
afterwards  a  very  strong  representation  was  made 
through  our  Council  by  the  late  Professor  Miller  and 
myself,  and  supported  by  certain  members  of  the 
Council,  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  and  Dr. 
Acland,  and  the  physical  laboratory  of  King's  College 
was  established  in  the  year  1868,  before  there  was  a 
physical  laboratory  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I 
searched  about  to  find  where  there  were  any  physical 
laboratories  for  the  training  of  students,  and  found 
that  in  Germany  there  were  none,  and  I  could  only 
find  one  of  any  considerable  dimensions  ;  that  was  in 
Paris  at  the  Sorbonne,  under  M.  Jamin. 

19.955.  Do  you  find  yours  enough  for  your  needs  ? 
* — It  has  been  increased,  and  I  find  our  Council  do 
the  best  they  can  in  providing  more  room  when  it  is 
required.  At  the  present  time  the  numbers  are  so 
large  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  find  room  not- 
withstanding the  addition.  I  have  two  large  labora- 
tories, a  large  lecture  room,  two  other  small  lecture 
rooms,  one  of  which  I  sometimes  convert  into  a 
laboratory  for  additional  use,  and  we  do  a  great 
amount  of  work.  At  the  present  time  altogether  in 
the  different  classes  there  are  about  90  students. 

19.956.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Actually  working  in  the 
laboratory  ? — Yes ;  in  all  the  different  departments 
there  about  90  students  working  in  my  laboratory  at 
the  present  time. 

19.957.  And  this,  you  say,  is  as  against  40  at  Stras- 
bourg and  20  at  Berlin  ? — I  was  astonished  to  find 
when  I  went  to  Strasbourg  in  1891,  that  there  were 
so  few  students  working  in  that  remarkably  fine 
laboratory.  I  found  there  were  very  few  indeed 
working,  at  the  utmost  about  40,  and  most  of  them 
were  Americans.  Also  I  have  heard  that  there  are 
only  about  20  physical  students  in  the  grand  physical 
laboratory  of  the  Berlin  University. 

19.958.  Were  they  occupied  in  research  or  obtain- 
ing instruction  merely  ? — I  think,  probably,  they  were 
doing  higher  work  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
for  that.  I  have  drawn  out  here  certain  curves  indi- 
cating, as  far  as  numbers  will  show  it,  the  success  of 
my  laboratory  from  the  time  of  its  foundation.  We 
began  with  20  students  in  the  physical  laboratory  in 
1868,  and  from  that  time  onwards  this  diagram 
will  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made  aB  regards 
numbers  from  1868  to  1892.  The  increase  has  been 
rapid  during  the  last  three  years  and  we  have  now  90 
students  in  the  laboratory  (producing  a  diagram). 


19.959.  I  see  the  main  rise  was  about  1882  or 
1883  ? — Yes.  I  have  also  drawn  out  a  curve  which  I 
thought  would  show  clearly  the  progress  of  our 
engineering  department  from  1855  down  to  the 
present  time  (producing  another  diagram).  The 
lower  line  indicates  the  attendance  at  the  engineering 
department  of  the  college,  and  that  also  shows  a 
very  satisfactory  state  of  expansion  at  the  present 
time.  Above  that  is  a  line  indicating  the  attendance 
at  Natural  Philosophy  lectures  from  1867.  All  the 
engineering  students  attend  Natural  Philosophy,  but 
in  addition  there  are  others  not  belonging  to  the 
engineering  department.  The  diagram  shows  the 
number  attending  the  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy 
from  1867  to  the  present  time. 

19.960.  (Chairman?)  Professor  Robinson,  the  head 
of  the  engineering  department,  gave  us  some  evidence 
yesterday.  With  regard  to  that,  and  the  other  things, 
you  would  only  speak  to  a  certain  degree  second- 
hand. Do  you  care  to  speak  to  anything  in  addition 
to  what  is  in  print  before  us  ? — I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  question  of  honour  and  pass  degrees. 
I  think  the  conditions  for  our  Associateship  in  the 
engineering  department  show  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
an  honour  degree  in  the  University.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  conduct  our  own  examinations.  That  is 
partially  the  case,  but  not  entirely.  For  instance,  in 
physics  I  have  four  demonstrators  ;  the  demonstrators 
and  the  professor  divide  the  examinations  between 
them,  so  that  the  professor  is  not  examining  his  own 
atuaents,  but  he  is  examining  iu  a  certain  subject  the 
whole  of  the  students  in  that  department.  Where 
we  are  examining  100  students  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  students  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring 
the  standard  up,  so  that  when  we  say  a  man  must 
obtain  75  per  cent,  of  the  marks  it  really  means  that 
he  must  do  exceedingly  good  work  in  the  examina- 
tions, whoever  looks  over  the  papers,  so  that,  although 
we  may  not  have  an  outside  examiner,  the  competi- 
tion ensures  that  the  Associateship  is  equal  to  an  honour 
degree. 

19.961.  We  have  heard  that  the  certificate  of 
King's  College  is  very  highly  thought  of  by  civil 
engineers  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.962.  And  it  has  a  good  deal  of  prestige  attached 
to  it  ? — Yes. 

19.963.  Tf  you  formed  part  of  a  University,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  wish  to  continue  the  power  of  making 
Associates  ? — I  should  rather  see  this  drawn  into  the 
system  of  the  University  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  honour 
degree  of  the  University  should  be  something  equiva- 
lent to  the  Associateship.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
closer  connexion  between  the  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity than  is  indicated  by  our  giving  an  Associateship 
separately. 

19.964.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Do  you  give  an  Associ- 
ateship in  science  or  in  anything  else  ? — We  give  an 
Associateship  in  each  separate  department  of  the 
college. 

19.965.  (Chairman.)  But  generally  it  is  only  known 
that  a  man  is  Associate.  He  puts  the  same  letters  after 
his  name  ? — Yes. 

19.966.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  of  equal  value? 
Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  looked  after 
separately  in  each  department  by  the  professors  in 
that  department,  and  therefore  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  qualification  is  absolutely  the  same  in  the 
different  departments. 

19.967.  You  tell  us  you  retain  some  of  those  men 
by  making  them  Associates  ? — After  students  have 
passed  through  our  three  years'  course,  we  keep  some 
of  them  for  post-graduate  work,  and  to  assist  in  the 
teaching,  and  in  that  respect  our  work  resembles  a 
good  deal  the  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  system 
which  we  have  and  the  system  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  such 
is  the  case.  First,  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
the  professors  and  students  such  as  can  only  be 
obtained  within  the  walls  of  the  college.     That  is 
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a  point  which  I  think  appears  very  strongly  at  Balti- 
more, and  it  certainly  is  the  case  with  ns.  Then  the 
examination  is  closely  in  relation  with  the  teaching. 
At  Baltimore  it  is  carried  out  by  the  professors  who 
have  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  assessors  to  help  us  in  the 
examination,  and  to  that  we  have  no  objection. 

19.968.  That  is  in  the  new  University? — Yes.  I 
do  not  think  the  examinations  will  be  improved  or 
made  fairer  by  admitting  the  assessors.  But  we  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  them. 

19.969.  You  think  you  would  do  as  well  without 
them  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  examinations  now  are  as 
satisfactory  as  they  could  be,  and  I  do  not  think  an 
assessor  could  make  them  more  satisfactory  There  is 
no  distinct  examination  at  Baltimore  for  the  pass  and 
for  honours,  but  first-class  is  held  to  be  deserving  of 
honours.  I  should  certainly  wish  to  see  this  the  case 
in  the  teaching  University  for  London  that  we  should 
not  have  distinct  examinations  for  pass  and  for  honours, 
but  that  a  man  who  distinguishes  himself  in  the 
examination  which  is  held,  if  he  comes  out  a  first- 
class,  should  be  ics'arded  as  an  honours  man,  and  thea 
the  lower  man  snoald  be  allowed  to  have  his  pas* 
degree.  I  think  there  are  two  great  advantages  in 
that  case.  You  diminish  the  number  of  examinations, 
also  you  mark  the  man  who  comes  out  in  the  first- 
class  as  thoroughly  deserving  of  honours. 

19.970.  That  is  in  all  the  Faculties,  not  only  in 
Arts? — In  all  the  Faculties. 

19.971.  All  pass  through  the  same  examinations  ? — 
All  examine  in  the  same  examination  in  the  particular 
subject.  There  should  be  no  distinction  in  the 
examination  for  pass  and  honours. 

19.972.  Would  not  the  honour  man  have  to  take  up 
many  more  subjects  ? — He  would  take  up  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  a  subject  I  was  thinking  more 
especially  of  my  own  subject,  where  the  examination 
would  consist  partly  of  paper  work  and  partly  of 
practical  examinations. 

19.973.  That  is  in  science  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that 
will  apply  to  all  branches  of  science. 

19.974.  But  in  classics  it  would  be  difficult  to 
arrange.  However,  that  would  be  a  detail  ? — I  was 
considering  the  matter  especially  in  connexion  with 
science. 

19,976.  Then  you  admit  graduates  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  carry  on  work  in  your  laboratory,  and 
you  would  continue  to  do  so  ?  Yes,  any  who  wished  to 
come  to  study  in  our  laboratories  might  do  so.  1  have 
some  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  one  or  two  from 
Dublin,  who  have  prepared  for  the  Dublin  degree, 
who  have  worked  at  practical  physics  in  my  labora- 
tory. 

19.976.  Then  with  regard  to  the  physiological 
laboratory.  Is  that  under  Dr.  Halliburton  ? — Yes. 
With  your  Lordship's  permission,  there  is  just  one 
more  point  I  should  like  to  mention  with  regard  to 
Baltimore.  There  there  are  excellent  arrangements 
for  making  the  whole  year's  work  count  for  the  degree. 
At  King's  College,  for  our  certificates  in  physics,  I 
have  tried  that  system,  and  found  it  to  work  well. 
That  is  the  system  for  taking  into  account  the  year's 
work  in  addition  to  examinations.    It  may  be  very 

'  difficult  to  arrange,  but  the  evidence  as  to  progress 
is  very  often  more  satisfactory  than  the  evidence 
given  by  examinations  alone. 

19.977.  (Lord  Playjair.)  Does  not  that  go  rather 
in  favour  of  Professor  Huxley's  suggestion,  that  the 
college  examinations  should  count  towards  the  college 
degrees  ? — I  suppose  the  college  examinations  would 
become  the  University  examinations  and  would  be 
carried  on  by  an  outside  examiner. 

19.978.  I  do  not  know.  1  do  not  even  say  that ; 
by  t  if  you  really  do  as  well,  what  is  the  use  of  a  second 
examination  outside  ? — I  certainly  would  not  multiply 
examinations. 

19.979.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  are  arguing  very 
much  for  Professor  Huxley's  suggestion,  that  the 
college  work,  under  competent  supervision,  should 
count  for  degrees  ? — I  think  the  system  that  I  should 


prefer  would  be  that  the  college  examinations  should, 
if  necessary,  be  carried  on  by  outside  examiners, 
and  those  should  be  regarded  as  the  University  exami- 
nations. 

19.980.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  go  to  the  evening 
classes.  We  have  had  evidence  on  that  subject.  You 
wish  to  encourage  the  students  to  become  day 
students  in  your  colleges? — Evening  students  can 
only  carry  on  work  for  about  two  hours  in  an  evening 
and  therefore,  although  the  work  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character,  it  is  very  small  in  quantity  and  would 
have  to  be  extended  over  a  long  period  to  qualify  for 
a  University  degree.  In  the  case  of  students,  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  evening  classes,  it  would 
be  well  that  there  should  be  a  system  by  which  they 
could  pass  to  the  clay  classes  for  a  year  or  two,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  less  time  than  for  all  ordinary  students. 

19.981.  That  might  be  done  by  a  scholarship,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes* 

19.982.  I  suppose  the  class  of  students  who  attend 
the  evening  lectures,  could  not,  as  a  rule,  give  up  the 
whole  of  the  day  ? — Usually  they  have  occupation  in 
the  daytime,  and  they  could  only  come  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  vast.majority  of  cases  I  imagine  there  would 
be  no  attempt  to  get  the  degree,  because  it  would 
mean  giving  up  more  time  than  can  be  apared  by 
evening  class  students. 

19.983.  You  do  not  think  anybody  could  take  a 
degree  that  would  be  of  any  value  by  mere  evening 
work  ? — If  it  is  spread  over  a  long  time  he  might 
possibly.  What  I  should  doubt  would  be  whether  he 
is  spending  his  time  in  the  best  way  possible  in  pursu- 
ing the  degree  up  to  an  age  when  he  should  be  doing 
other  useful  work. 

19.984.  You  think  that  study  in  the  evening  might 
be  allowed  to  count  as  a  certain  amount  of  residence 
and  a  part  of  the  preliminary  degree  like  it  is  at 
Cambiidge  ? — Yes. 

19.985.  You  do  not  see  your  wav  to  so  further  than 
that  ?— No. 

19.986.  And  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the 
University  extension  ?  —  Precisely  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  University  extension.  I  think  the  work 
would  certainly  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  degree  being  given  for  that  work  in  say  less 
than  eight  or  nine  years. 

19.987.  But  you  think  University  extension  work 
should  be  encouraged  ? — It  should  be  encouraged  and 
certainly  the  students  who  succeed  in  this  evening 
work  under  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity teaching  should  be  induced  to  join  constituent 
colleges  of  the  University  to  get  the  degree  in  cases 
where  it  would  be  profitable  for  them  to  do  so. 

19.988.  And  their  work  should  be  allowed  to  count  ? 
— Their  work  should  be  allowed  to  count  for  a  certain 
period ;  in  fact  it  might  be  reduced  from  three  years 
to  two. 

19.989.  (To  Dr.  Halliburton.)  You  have  heard 
the  answers  given  by  Professor  Adams.  Do  you 
agree  with  them  as  a  whole  ? — Yes.  There  is  only 
just  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  amplify  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  10  pro- 
fessors of  anatomy  and  physiology  would  be  wanted.  I 
think  Professor  Adams  was  under  a  misapprehension 
when  he  said  there,  was  not  any  great  amount  of  union 
between  Medical  Schools  at  present.  A  few  years  ago 
three  schools  combined,  Charing  Cross,  Westminster, 
and  one  other  to  get  their  science  teaching  at  South 
Kensington.  But  that  fell  through,  and  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  union  since  then  ;  and  although 
there  may  be  some  students  going  to  other  colleges  to 
get  instruction  in  any  particular  subject  which  is  well 
taught  there,  that  is  done  at  their  own  expense,  and 
against  the  wish  of  the  Dean  of  their  school  in  most 
cases,  because  the  schools  do  not  like  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  are  not  able  to  teach  everything  there.  I 
certainly  think  that  some  attempt  at  centralisation 
should  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  the  preliminary 
subjects  of  medical  study,  for  instance,  in  such  sub- 
jects as  my  own  physiology,  or  such  a  subject  as 
biology,  which  can  be  taught  independently  of  hospitals. 
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W.  G.        By  that  I  mean  that  there  is  not  too  much  clinical 
Adams,  Esq.,    material  in  London.    That  is  contrasting  the  number 
^  Srf'  W^D  '  °^  ^e^s  ^n  nosP^ta^s  aDC*  tne  numher  of  students  I  think 
Halliburton     there  is  room  for  the  11  or  12  metropolitan  hospi- 
Esq.,  M.D.',    tals  at  present,  but  it  is  different  with  these  preli- 
F.R.S.        minary  subjects  like  biology  and  physiology.  Those 

  subjects  are  taught  during  the  students  first  two  years 

20  Jan.  1893.  atatime  when  lie  is  hardly  at  all  in  the  hospital  wards, 
and  at  some  schools,  not  at  all  in  the  hospital  wards. 
To  spread  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  physiology 
and  biology  over  12  metropolitan  schools  is  disadvan- 
tageous for  these  reasons  :  first,  the  laboratories  are 
very  often  incomplete  and  are  without  endowment  as 
a  rule,  and  in  great  measure  they  are  presided  over 
by  those  who  do  not  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
these  subjects.  They  are  often  presided  over  by  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  who  have  their  private  practice 
to  attend  to,  and  who  are  not  able  to  give  their  time, 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  live  upon  the  small  amount 
of  remuneration  that  they  could  get  if  they  devoted 
the  whole  of  their  time  to  science,  pure  and  simple. 

19.990.  The  schools  would  be  grouped  together, 
would  they  ? — I  should  not  suggest  that  they  should 
be  grouped  together  in  one  large  establishment.  That 
would  be  impracticable.  I  should  think  the  different 
metropolitan  districts  might  be  mapped  out  in  some 
way  so  that  you  might  have  some  three  or  four 
together. 

19.991.  Geographically  ?— Yes. 

19.992.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Might  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion for  explanation.  Do  I  understand  that  you  think 
this  would  be  carried  out  voluntarily  by  arrangement 
among  the  colleges,  or  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
University  should  exercise  pressure  in  order  to  carry 
it  out  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  University  should  exercise  pressure  to  carry  it 
out. 

19.993.  And  if  so,  do  you  consider  that  the  Uni- 
versity, as  constituted  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  has 
already  powers  that  would  enable  it  to  exercise 
pressure  ? — They  are  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Charter. 

19.994.  Could  you  say  what  power  you  would  give 
the  University  with  a  view  to  that  effect  ? — I  should 
say  that  the  University  should  have  power  to  make 
institutions  combine  together  for  the  teaching  of  pre- 
liminary subjects,  which  they  are  not  able  to  teach 
on  account  of  insufficient  laboratory  accommodation 
of  their  own. 

19.995.  {To  Professor  Adams.)  I  observe  that  in 
this  draft  it  is  said  that  the  professors  in  the  colleges 
should  be  professors  in  the  University.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  to  mean  that  each  college  should  have  the 
right  of  appointing  persons  who  would  occupy  the 
position  of  professors  in  the  University  ? — That  each 
professor  should  be  recognised  as  professor  of  the 
University. 

19.996.  The  college  shall  have  the  power  of  say- 
ing whether  an  individual  who  is  appointed  to  be 
professor  in  a  college  should  also  be  professor  in  the 
University  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  die 
University  to  stamp  one  professor  in  a  college  as  a 
professor  of  the  University,  and  to  refuse  to  give  the 
same  distinction  to  another  professor  in  the  same  or 
in  any  other  constituent  college  of  the  University. 

ly,997.  1  only  asked  the  question  in  order  to  under- 
sold your  view  as  to  whether  you  thought,  for  in- 
stance, that  King's  College  should  have  the  right  to 
give,  and  should  give,  to  the  teacher  whom  it  appoints 
the  title  and  position  of  professor  of  the  University, 
and  should  give  that  without  any  control  by  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Of  course,  the  University  is  the  ouly  body 
who  could  give  that  title  of  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

19,998.  Then,  perhaps,  its  power  of  refusing  the 
title  might  be  a  means  of  exercising  pressure :  the 
University,  for  instance,  in  a  case  in  which  they 
thought  the  teaching  of  physiology  was  inadequately 
provided  for  could  exercise  adequate  pressure ;  they 
could  refuse  to  recognise  the  teaching  ? 


{Dr.  Halliburton.)  Yes ;  but  if  the  new  University 
were  to  actually  endow  12  physiological  laboratories 
they  would  find  12  physiologists. 

19,999.  {To  Dr.  Halliburton.)  They  might  say, 
"  In  this  medical  school  there  is  no  adequate  pro- 
"  vision  made  for  teaching  physiology,  and  therefore 
"  we  shall  not  appoint  the  teacher  of  the  school  pro- 
((  fessor  of  physiology."  Do  you  conceive  that  that 
is  a  way  in  which  it  might  be  arranged  ? — It  would 
be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  smaller 
schools  would  be  not  exterminated,  but  they  would 
not  get  the  professors. 

20.000.  Are  the  smaller  schools  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  medical  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say, 
to  practical  work. 

20.001.  To  devote  themselves  entirely  to  medical 
work ;  that  part  of  the  work  would  be  increased  in 
efficiency  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  but  the  preliminary  sub- 
jects us  taught  during  the  first  years  should  be  taught 
in  properly-equipped  laboratories,  and  by  people  who 
had  devoted  their  whole  time  to  those  subjects. 

20.002.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Halliburton.)  Is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — The  physiological  depart- 
ment at  King's  College  is  on  the  footing  that  it  does 
provide  adequate  teaching,  and  means  for  carrying  on 
research. 

20.003.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Advanced  teaching  ? — 
Yes,  advanced  teaching  and  research. 

20.004.  (  Chairman.)  Have  you  many  students  who 
are  outside  the  college  who  come  from  other  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

20.005.  What  sort  of  proportion  ? — In  the  present 
advanced  practical  class  or  engaged  in  research  work 
I  have  20  students,  and  10  of  those  are  from  other 
schools.  It  was  generally  very  much  the  same  pro- 
portion at  University  College.  I  was  there  under 
Professor  Schafer  as  assistant  professor.  That  again 
is  a  college  where  the  professor  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  physiology,  and  there  in  our  advauced  classes  we 
used  to  get  students  who  had  a  little  go  in  thein,  and 
who  wanted  extra  teaching  more  than  they  could  get 
in  their  own  schools. 

20.006.  These  two  colleges  are  doing  very  much 
the  work  that  you  wish  to  be  done  by  dividing  Lon- 
don into  districts,  and  having  central  schools  there  ? 
—Yes. 

20.007.  {Lord  Reay.)  Coidd  you  tell  us  from  what 
schools  the  outside  students  you  have  at  present 
come  ? — I  have  three  from  Edinburgh,  two  from  St. 
Thomas',  two  from  the  London  Hospital,  one  from 
Westminster,  one  from  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  one 
from  Middlesex. 

20.008.  {Lord  Playfair  to  L'rofessor  Adams.)  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  very  many  of  the  students  of  King's 
College  do  not  go  up  to  take  degrees  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  They  do  not  go  up  to  any  large 
numbers,  do  they  ? — Comparatively  few  go  up  for  the 
London  University  examination. 

20.009.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cause  of  that  is 
that  thev  are  satisfied  with  your  own  examination, 
and  consider  that  an  equal  honour  ? — They  come  to 
us  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.  At  that  lime  if  they  were 
going  for  the  University  examination,  they  should 
have  passed  the  matriculation.  If  they  pass  the  ma- 
triculation before  they  come  to  us  they  wiil  go  on  for 
the  examinations  and  the  degree  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. But  if  they  have  not  gone  in  for  the  ma- 
triculation at  that  age  they  are  hardly  likely  to  go  for 
it.  In  fact  it  would  mean  spending  their  first  year 
with  us  over  exceedingly  elementary  work.  Then, 
again,  the  object  before  many  of  them  is  some  practi- 
cal object  which  they  are  aiming  at,  quite  apart  from 
getting  a  degree.  I  am  apeaking,  more  especially 
of  science  and  engineering.  Their  object  is  to  get  a 
position  in  life. 

20.010.  In  all  three  of  the  Faculties,  or  at  least  of 
the  one  class  of  Faculties,  arts,  science,  and  medicine 
it  is  a  fact  practically,  is  it  not,  that  they  do  not  go 
much  for  degrees  in  the  London  University  ? — Yes, 
we  have  not  very  many. 
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20.011.  Do  they  go  up  iu  large  proportion  for  say 
we  will  call  if.  the  degree  of  Associate  ? — Yes,  a  large 
number  of  them  remain  for  the  whole  three  years  and 
aim  at  the  Associateship  of  the  college. 

20.012.  In  all  the  three  divisions? — In  the  engi- 
neering department  at  the  present  time  we  have  100 
which  is  the  usual  number,  and  35  have  remained  for 
the  three  years'  course  with  the  view  of  getting  the 
Associateship. 

20.013.  Will  all  those  35  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them  pass  as  Associates  ? — Not  so  many  as  half  cer- 
tainly will  pass  as  Associates  at  the  end. 

-  20,014.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  how  many 
Associateships  you  count  a  year  in  the  different  Facul- 
ties?— I  should  think  it  is  on  the  average  about  10 
or  12. 

20.015.  Is  that  in  each  of  the  Faculties,  Medicine 
and  so  on,  or  Arts  and  Science  ? — In  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science.  I  could  not  say  with  regard  to 
Medicine,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  number  in 
Arts.    Our  numbers  in  Arts  I  should  say  are  small. 

20.016.  Perhaps  you  might  get  us  that  informa- 
tion and  put  it  in  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

20.017.  I  ask  you  this  question  because  if  it  is  the 
case  that  your  examinations  for  the  Associateship  are 
are  really  equivalent  to  the  honour  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  as  I  think  you  say  they  are,  is  it 
not  an  argument  that  if  the  University  of  London 
sent  you  extra  assessors  to  be  present  at  your  exami- 
nations the  examinations  for  the  University  degree 
might  as  well  take  place  in  your  college  as  take  place 
externally  in  any  other  place  ? — Yes. 

20.018.  Are  you  aware  that  speaking  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities  while  each  German  University  pos- 
sesses its  own  degree,  for  State  purposes  the  Govern- 
ment sends  assessors  to  see  that  the  examinations  are 
fairly  conducted,  and  then  give  the  State  licenses  ? — 
Yes. 

20.019.  Is  not  that  all  that  Professor  Huxley  meant 
when  he  said  that  he  thought  that  the  University  of 
London  might  act  by  recognising  the  examinations  of 
the  colleges  with  independent  assessor  examiner*  ?— 
I  do  not  quite  understand  that  that  was  Professor 
Huxley's  meaning.  On  this  point,  perhaps,  I  may 
say  that  I  see  no  difficulty  as  regards  paper  work  in 
having  the  same  examination  in  different  colleges  if 
the  work  is  on  the  same  lines.  For  instance,  at 
University  College  and  King's  College,  I  should 
imagine  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  regard 
to  that.  It  is  with  regard  to  practical  examinations 
that  there  is  the  difficulty  of  examining  students  out 
of  their  own  colleges.  In  practical  examinations  the 
examination  in  their  own  colleges  will  be  more  satis- 
factory than  any  University  examination  can  be.  I 
imagine  that  with  their  want  of  a  proper  laboratory 
the  present  London  University  could  not  hold  a 
practical  examination  which  would  compare  with  our 
practical  examinations  in  the  colleges. 

20.020.  Such  a  system  could  only  be  carried  out 
in  colleges  of  University  rank  and  fully  equipped  ? — 
Quite  so. 

20.021.  You  could  not  apply  chat  to  small  insiitu- 
tions  such  as  separata  medical  schools  when  they  are 
not  well  equipped  ? — No,  only  the  larger  Medical 
Schools.  I  would  add  that  in  the  past  the  practical 
examinations  of  the  London  University  have  been 
carried  on  in  our  college  laboratories.  The  London 
University  has  examined  in  my  laboratory  at  King's 
College  frequently. 

20.022.  Not  your  own  pupils,  but  others?— All  have 
been  examined,  some  my  own  pupils,  and  pupils  from 
other  colleges  also  have  been  examined  in  my  laboratory 
by  examiners  of  the  London  University,  and  they  have 
found  the  laboratory  fully  equipped  for  their  purposes. 

20.023.  When  you  said  there  should  be  only  one 
professor  of  each  subject  in  the  Faculty,  I  suppose 
you  did  not  mean  to  say  a  single  professor  of  physics, 
or  a  single  professor  of  chemistry  for  sciences  so  large 
as  those,  but  that  the  sciences  might  be  split  in  the 
department,  one  for  physics,  another  for  organic 
chemistry,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 


Esq.,  M.D., 
F.B.S. 
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20.024.  And  it  was  not  one  professor,  but  "  respon-        W.  G. 
sible  professors  ?  " — Responsible  professors — each  re-    Adams,  Esq., 
sponsible  for  his  own  part  of  the  work.    There  may  ^'Sej'w  Rn  '' 
be  two  or  three  professors  of  physics  in  the  same  Halliburton 
institution.    I  should  imagine  that  in  that  case  one 
would  be  professor  of   physics,   meaning   by  that 
general  physics,  and  that  others  would  be  professors  in 
special  branches,  as  for  instance  electrical  engineering 
or  mechanical  engineering,  and  so  on ;  they  would  be 
in  applied  portions  of  physics  rather  than  in  general 
subjects. 

20.025.  You  say  you  are  carrying  on  now  a  certain 
amount  of  post-graduate  teaching  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
It  has  been  introduced  lately,  and  it  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory element  in  our  college  work. 

20.026.  Supposing  that  the  new  University,  whether 
called  the  "  Gresham  University  "  or  the  "  University 
"  of  London,"  or  whatever  it  was  called,  appointed 
professors  for  the  purpose  of  post-graduate  teaching 
could  they  not  have  their  prelections  and  their  teaching 
in  well-equipped  colleges,  as  well  as  in  a  different 
institution.  Might  not  they  come  to  you,  for  instance, 
at  King's  College,  or  go  to  University  College  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  should  certainly  think  it  would  be  the  better 
system  to  have  the  separate  colleges,  and  that  each  pro- 
fessor should  carry  on  the  work  in  his  own  college 
and  be  responsible  for  both  the  post-graduate  teaching 
and  also  for  the  elementary  work. 

20.027.  In  the  case  of  the  College  of  Science,  of 
which  you  spoke,  it  really  arose  out  of  the  College  of 
Mining.  The  College  of  Mining  existed  first,  and  the 
supplement  to  it  has  been  the  training  of  teachers. 
That  has  been  rather  the  supplement  than  the  original 
purpose  of  the  college,  and  its  graduates  are  mainly 
graduates  in  mining,  geology,  metallurgy,  and  such 
subjects  as  those  ? — Yes. 

20.028.  If  that  is  so,  would  it  not  be  possible,  so  far* 
as  science  is  represented  in  those  colleges,  that  their 
pupils  might  become  part  of  the  University  of  London 
in  regard  to  the  particular  degree?  —  They  might. 
The  teaching  would  be  quite  what  is  required  for 
University  teaching. 

20.029.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  to 
explain  one  point  in  your  paper.  You  say  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  elementary  work  and  the 
higher  teaching,  or  research  ? — Yes. 

20.030.  That  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
arrangement  you  mean  to  propose  with  the  colleges 
for  research  should  be  different  from  the  other  ar- 
rangements, but  four  or  five  paragraphs  further  on 
the  distinction  is  abolished,  because,  if  I  understand 
you,  your  idea  is  that  the  higher  teaching  should  be 
carried  on  in  every  subject  where  the  lower  teaching 
is  carried  on  ? — With  regard  to  the  distinction  drawn, 
the  elementary,  or  general  University  work,  is,  of 
course,  far  more  widely  spread  than  the  higher 
teaching,  or  research,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  demanded 
by  a  great  many  more  students,  and  consequently  the 
reason  why  the  work  should  be  carried  on,  and  the 
apparatus  duplicated,  and  so  on,  in  different  colleges, 
is  because  there  is  such  a  large  number  of  students  to 
be  taught  that  the  classes  must  be  duplicated,  and 
therefore  the  subjects  can  be  quite  as  well  taught  in 
the  separate  colleges  as  in  one  central  ^institution. 
That  is  as  far  as  regards  the  elementary  work.  As 
regards  the  higher  work  it  is  putting  the  professor  in 
a  college  in  a  wrong  position  to  put  him  on  a  lower 
grade,  and  not  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
on  higher  teaching  and  research.  That  would  tend  to 
lower  the  whole  teaching  of  the  college.  The  elemen- 
tary work  would  not  be  done  so  well  if  the  higher 
teaching  is  not  carried  on  in  the  same  institution.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  indeed  that  both  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  institution.  The  distinction  is 
drawn  because  the  reasons  are  different  in  the  two 
cases.  In  one  case  there  are  a  large  number  of 
students  to  be  taught  as  distinct  from  the  reason  in 
the  other  case,  namely,  that  the  higher  teaching  and 
research  by  the  college  professors  may  be  encouraged, 
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W.  G.  20,031.  That,  is  to  say,  you  do  not  see  any  reason 

Adams,  Esq^,   wriy  the  higher  research  teaching  should  be  concen- 
^and  W  *i)S  '  *;rate<^  *n  a  ^ew  centres  rather  than  elementary  teach- 
Halliburton,    3»g  ?— 1  see  eveiT  reason  against  it. 
Esq.,  M.D.,        20,032.  Then  with  regard  to  the  connexion  between 
F.R.S.       King's  College  and  the  London  University  degree, 

  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  Dr.  Wace,  that  very 

20  Jan.  1893.  few  0f  vour  students  do  prepare  for  the  degree  of 
London  University.  He  was  quite  unable  to  tell  us 
how  many  there  were,  or  whether  there  were  any. 
Therefore,  I  gather  that  you  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
part  of  the  business  of  the  college  to  suggest  to  students 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  aim  at  the  London 
University  degree  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
That  would  be  direct  opposition  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity. I  think  there  is  at  the  very  beginning  a  very 
great  barrier  to  the  London  University  system  in  the 
Matriculation  Examination.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  reason  why  there  is  no  great  encouragement  in 
that  direction,  is  because  we  consider  that  the 
Matriculation  Examination  at  the  beginning  leads 
students  wrong.  It  leads  them  into  a  way  of  getting 
up  their  subject  which  has  the  effect  upon  them 
that  afterwards  they  will  not  do  their  work  so 
thoroughly  as  they  would  if  they  had  not  been  led 
astray  by  that  examination.  The  Matriculation 
Examination  is  over  a  wide  range.  In  Mathematics, 
for  instance,  the  candidates  have  to  go  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  in  Algebra,  simple  Equations  ;  three  or  four 
books  of  Euclid;  and  quite  elementary  Mathematics. 
Then  there  are  subjects  which  candidates  may  take 
for  that  examination  which  imply  a  far  higher  know- 
ledge of  Mathematics  than  is  contained  in  that  part 
of  Mathematics  which  is  required  for  that  examination. 
For  instance,  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  they  are 
expected  to  know  something  in  Magnetism  about 
.the  dip,  and  the  declination ;  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  exact  measurement  of  angles,  and  never 
having  seen  a  book  on  Trigonometry.  I  say  that  to 
expect  students  who  only  know  Algebra  up  to  quadratic 
Equations  to  do  subjects  like  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity, which  involve  much  higher  Mathematics,  is 
entirely  misleading  the  candidates.  They  can  only 
do  it  by  "  cram,"  because  they  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand the  Mathematics  which  is  required  for  those 
subjects. 

20.033.  Are  those  compulsory  on  all  candidates  ? — 
No.  Mechanics  is  a  compulsory  subject,  and  there 
the  amount  of  Mathematics  required  is  what  they  are 
likely  to  know. 

20.034.  That  is  a  very  good  reason  why  candidates 
should  prefer  some  of  the  subjects  to  others,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Matriculation  Examination,  as  it 
stands,  can  be  passed  by  boys  who  have  had  a  good 
education  at  a  school ;  and  yet  such  boys  may  go  as 
medical  students  to  King's  College,  and  never  be  told 
till  too  late  that  there  is  such  a  goal  as  the  University 
of  London  degree  to  work  for.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  that  degree  it  is  valuable  to  a  medical 
man,  and  yet  there  are  many  students  at  King's 
College  who  have  never  heard  of  it,  or  when  they 
have  heard  of  it  they  have  been  told,  "  It  is  so 
"  very  difficult,  you  had  better  not  think  of  it."  Is 
not  that  general  ? — No,  it  is  not  general.  I  have 
in  my  own  class  medical  students  in  the  college  who 
are  going  for  the  London  University  degrees.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  in  the  college  that  there  is 
such  a  class,  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of  students  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  known  to  every  medical  student 
in  the  college  that  there  is  such  a  class  in  existence. 
This  applies  also  to  other  subjects  for  the  London 
University  degrees.  But  I  say  that  the  barrier 
at  the  beginning  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  medical 
students,  as  well  as  others,  is  a  very  formidable  barrier, 
indeed,  and  I  think  the  great  objection  to  the  London 
University  is  really  that  objection,  that  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  is  not  the  kind  of  examination  it 
ought  to  be  to  lead  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  spread  so 
widely  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  each  subject 
must  be  very  small.  I  know  very  well  that  when  I 
was  examiner  at  the  London  University  the  amount 


required  in  my  particular  subject  for  the  pass  was 
exceedingly  little,  and  yet  the  results  were  somewhat 
disastrous. 

20.035.  Still  it  is  a  fact  that  no  special  pains  are 
taken  at  King's  College  to'  connect  the  college  with 
the  London  University,  whose  degree  is  within  the 
reach  of  many  students,  if  they  had  only  been  helped 
forward  to  it  from  the  beginning  ? — How  far  it  is 
desirable  for  a  medical  student  to  turn  aside  from  his 
medical  course  during  his  education  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not say,  but  I  think  if  they  are  all  to  go  in  for  that 
the  Matriculation  should  be  passed  before  they  come 
to  the  college,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  age  of  16. 

20.036.  (Sir  George  Hiunphry.)  Your  objection 
is  not  to  a  matriculation  examination  altogether  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

20.037.  But  to  the  kind  of  matriculation  examina- 
tion which  is  carried  on  in  the  University  of  London  ? 
— I  personally  should  have  no  objection  to  a  matricula- 
tion in  the  college  for  students  entering  it. 

20.038.  I  mean  almost  all  the  persons  who  have 
come  before  us  have  spoken  very  highly  of  the  advan- 
tages and  importance  of  a  good  examination  in 
general  education  as  preliminary  to  a  study  of  their 
several  subjects.  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? — Cer- 
tainly.   The  knowledge  is  important. 

20.039.  Your  students  come  to  you  at  the  age  of 
16,  a  great  many  of  them  ? — Yes. 

20.040.  And  therefore  they  are  a  younger  class  than 
those  avIio  generally  go  to  the  University  ? — To  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

20.041.  Or  to  the  University  of  London  ?— I 
think  not,  16  is  the  age  for  matriculation. 

20.042.  The  number  who  are  going  up  for  the 
matriculation  of  the  University  of  London  is  very 
greatly  incressing  ? — Certainly. 

20.043.  What  you  feel  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
teaching  University  in  London  ? — Yes. 

20.044.  And  your  idea  of  a  teaching  University 
would  be  a  University  which  should  supervise,  co-or- 
dinate, and  regulat  e  the  several  colleges  ? — Yes. 

20.045.  Rather  than  a  University  which  should 
undertake  the  special  teaching  itself? — Yes. 

20.046.  And  provided  that  any  University  did  that, 
you  would  feel  that  such  a  University  fulfilled  your 
requirements  ? — Yes. 

20.047.  You  would  not  so  much  care  what  the 
name  of  the  University  was,  whether  the  "  Gresham 
University,"  or  the  "  University  of  London,"  as  at 
present  ?— No. 

20.048.  The  great  fault  you  find  with  the  present 
University  of  London  is,  that  it  is  not  in  that  sense  a 
teaching  University  '! — Certainly. 

20  049.  That,  in  fact,  it  is  only  an  examining 
University  ? — Yes. 

20.050.  And  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  a  large 
University  in  the  Metropolis  of  London,  that  it  should 
be  devoid  of  the  quality  of  its  being  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity ? — Certainly. 

20.051.  Does  it  not  seem  a  great  pity  to  leave  the 
University  of  London  high  and  dry  in  its  present  un- 
fortunate condition  ? — Yes. 

20.052.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  add  on  to  it 
this  teaching  quality,  and  if  this  teaching  quality  be 
added  on  to  the  University  of  London  fulfilling  these 
requirements,  that  would  be  all  that  you  would  wish  ? 
— The  question  would  be  whether  it  should  be  added 
on  as  separate  from  the  colleges,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  colleges.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  distinc- 
tion. I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  appointing  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  quite  apart  from  any  institu- 
tion. 

20.053.  Provided  that  that  was  carried  out,  and  that 
the  LTniversity  of  London  was  made  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity in  connexion  with  the  colleges,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  teaching  institutions  supervising,  con- 
trolling and  directing  them,  and  admitting  them  to  its 
degrees,  that  would  be  all  that  you  would  require  ?— 
Yes. 
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20.054.  Whether  it  be  called  the  "  Gresham  Uni- 
versity," or  whether  it  be  called  the  "  University  of 
London  "  ? — Certainly. 

20.055.  The  present  University  of  London,  further- 
more, is  an  examining  University  for  the  Empire.  It 
examines  students  from  all  quarters  ? — Certainly. 

20.056.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  its  continuing 
to  do  that,  providing  it  has  carried  put  its  other 
function  as  well  ? — Arrangements  might  be  made  for 
the  same  body  to  carry  on  the  two  different  kinds  of 
work.    They  would  be  two  different  kinds  of  work. 

20;057.  No,  they  would  not  be  two  different  kinds 
of  work.  The  work  would  be  this ;  they  would  be 
examining  students  trained  in  London  in  the  several 
colleges,  and  they  would,  in  addition,  examine,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  heard  to-day  that  they  do  at 
Dublin,  students  who  have  not  been  trained  in  these 
special  colleges  ? — If  it  implies  giving  the  degrees  by 
examinations  alone,  I  think  there  is  an  objection  to 
that  system. 

20.058.  It  would  be  requiring  the  degree  given  by 
examination,  with,  of  course,  evidences  of  study  in 
other  parts,  but  not  necessarily  in  these  particular 
colleges.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  that,  would 
there  ? — I  think  these  would  be  an  objection,  that  is 
to  say,  I  think  the  place  where  the  student  is  educated 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

20.059.  Provided  there  were  places  recognised  by 
the  University  as  educational  institutions  ? — It  depends 
of  course  upon  the  character  of  the  institutions.  The 
present  University,  I  suppose,  would  recognise  any 
institution  whatsoever.  The  quality  of  the  degree 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  range. 

20.060.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way  ;  providing 
of  course  that  they  took  proper  pains  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  proper  teaching  ? — I  expressly  say  that  the 
University  should  consist  of  constituent  colleges,  and 
the  first  qualification  that  I  put  in  is  this :  "  The 
"  University  should  consist  of  colleges  of  University 
"  rank,  and  no  college  should  be  included  which  does 
"  not  supply  efficient  teaching  in  all  the  subjects  of 
"  the  Faculty  for  which  it  claims  a  place  in  the 
"  University."    I  think  that  is  very  important. 

20.061.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessarily  a 
University  consisting  of  colleges,  but  a  University 
exercising  certain  influence  over  the  colleges  co- 
ordinating and  regulating  them,  and  co-ordinating  aud 
regulating  other  institutions  in  a  wider  range  than 
colleges?— I  do  not  think  I  could  agree  to  any  not 
very  intimate  connexion  between  the  colleges  and  the 
University. 

20.062.  We  have  had  put  before  us  a  very  import 
ant  function  of  the  University,  not  simply  to  regulate 
the  special  colleges  of  a  higher  order,  but  also  to 
exercise  some  regulating  influence  over  what  is  called 
"  Secondary  Education  in  London  "  ? — I  cannot  see 
quite  in  what  way  the  present  University,  judging  by 
their  past  action,  would  carry  that  out. 

20.063.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  judge  by  the 
past  action,  but  what  is  possible  in  future  years.  We 
now  want  one  University  as  well  as  another  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  work  of  that  kind.  Do  not  judge 
the  London  University  by  what  it  has  been,  but  by 
■what  it  may  be  ? — It  must  not  be  liable  to  the  same 
danger  that  the  past  University  of  London  was  sub- 
ject to,  namely,  the  danger  of  extending  the  colleges 
so  widely  that  there  was  no  object  in  making  any 
distinction  whatever,  and  therefore  it  was  thrown 
open.  That  occurred  in  1858.  If  there  is  any  danger 
of  following  that  course  I  should  say  that  would  not 
he  the  proper  constitution  of  the  teaching  University 
that  we  want  now. 

20.064.  But  it  might  exercise  an  influence  over 
secondary  education  of  London  as  well  as  what  is 
called  the  "  Primary  Education."  Is  it  not  very 
desirable  that  its  range  of  influence  should  be  as  wide 
as  possible  over  these  evening  lectures.  There  is  a 
great  range  of  teaching  in  that  direction  over  which 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  co-ordinating 
influence  ? — It  becomes  a  question  of  what  is  Univer- 
sity teaching.     We  might  extend  it  so  widely  that 
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probably  the  teaching  it  would  take  cognizance  of 
could  hardly  be  called  University  teaching.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

20.065.  But  attendance  at  the  evening  lectures 
might  be  reckoned  to  a  certain  extent  as  University 
teaching,  might  it  not  ? — For  the  first  year  if  the 
evening  class  course  is  sufficiently  extensive.  With 
regard  to  our  college,  our  evening  class  work  is  of 
the  same  character  as  the  day  work.  It  is  carried  on 
in  an  institution  where  it  is  possible,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  the  number  of  institutions  where  that  is 
possible  is  very  limited. 

20.066.  I  suppose  the  University  recognition 
would  be  limited  ? — You  extended  it  just  now,  I 
think,  to  other  kinds  of  teaching,  such  as  University 
extension,  and  other  work.  I  imagine  that  University 
extension  work  is  carried  on  in  places  where  there 
would  not  be  the  possibility  of  having  that  efficient 
teaching,  because  it  is  carried  on,  in  fact,  wherever 
there  can  be  a  class  all  over  London*.  It  is  a  very 
great  and  important  work,  but  it  is  not  work  of  the 
kind  that  I  should  say  would  naturally  lead  to  a  Uni- 
versity degree. 

20.067.  It  is  not  practical  work  ? — No  ;  it  cannot 
be  practical  out  of  colleges  like  King's  College. 
Therefore,  at  King's  College,  we  have  tried  to  supply 
a  place  even  for  University  extension  work  by  putting 
on  practical  classes  to  which  University  extension 
students  after  passing  through  a  proper  University 
extension  course  may  come  and  study  practically. 

20.068.  But  as  regards  the  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity, you  would  not  be  very  particular  whether  it  was 
the  University  of  London  or  the  Gresham  University 
if  it  fulfilled  your  requirements  ? — There  is  very  little 
in  the  name.  I  think  "  Gresham  "  would  distinguish 
it  from  the  present  University  of  London  which  I 
should  not  like  to  see  eclipsed. 

20.069.  But  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  one  University  instead  of  two,  if  one  comd  do 
the  work  well  ? — I  am  afraid  there  I  could  not  quite 
attach  the  meaning  to  the  word  "University  "  which 
one  would  like  to  see  attached  to  it.  One  cannot 
detach  the  name  of  "  University  "  from  London  Uni- 
versity, because  they  have  carried  it  on  so  long,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  University  in  the  highest 
sense,  because  it  is  simply  doing  examination  work. 
I  am  sorry  that  "  University "  should  convey  any 
more  than  the  highest  meaning  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
including  teaching. 

20.070.  Providing  that  under  the  new  constitution 
that  is  entirely  altered,  and  that,  in  addition  to  exa- 
mining, the  University  of  I^ondon  takes  the  other 
ground  of  being  a  teaching  University  which  you 
have  described  and  wish,  that  would  fulfil  the  require- 
ments ? — I  must  say  that  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the 
two  would  go  on  together.  I  look  upon  the  two 
things  as  more  distinct  than  your  question  would  seem 
to  imply. 

20.071.  You  think  that  the  two  should  combine  ? — 
They  should  go  together. 

20.072.  That  a  University  with  the  one  and  with 
out  the  other  is  defective  ? — Yes. 

20.073.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  important  thing  to 
render  London  University  an  effective  teaching  as 
well  as  an  examining  LTniversity.  Would  not  that  be 
a  great  point  to  effect? — If  it  continues  to  be,  or  if  it 
extends  itself  to  be  an  Imperial  University  as  Convo- 
cation would  seem  now,  at  this  moment  to  wish,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  lor  such  a 
University  to  satisfy  our  requirements  in  London.  I 
think  we  want  something  local. 

20.074.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  would  diminish 
the  capacity  of  the  University  to  work  well  in  Lon- 
don. It  might  do  its  work  in  London  equally  weSl  ? 
— As  a  separate  work. 

20.075.  (To  Dr.  Halliburton.)  With  regard  to  the 
fusion  of  medical  schools  you  are  well  aware  what 
difficulties  would  attend  it.  I  presume  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  want  of  funds.  They  are  all  very  much 
crippled  for  funds,  and  they  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult on  that  ground  to  institute  any  new  and  con- 
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siderable  schools  and  laboratories  for  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  it  would  be  in  their 
favour  rather,  because  at  present  they  have  to  pay 
each  anatomical  lecturer  and  each  physiological 
lecturer  and  biologist.  If  they  were  all  collected 
together  they  would  have  to  pay  one  instead  of  four. 

20.076.  They  will  have  to  erect  buildings  and 
laboratories,  and  they  would  have  to  pay,  I  suppose, 
an  additional  number  of  lecturers  and  teachers.  That 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  medical 
schools  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vested 
interest. 

20.077.  The  vested  interest  is  very  little  ? — It  is 
an  advantage  to  a  physician  to  have  a  position  as 
lecturer. 

20.078.  I  believe  lectures  on  physiology  are  be- 
coming much  more  detached  from  medical  work  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  improved  of  late  years. 

20.079.  It  is  possibly  too  much  detached,  for  we 
want  in  all  the  various  hranches  of  science  specializa- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  teaching  of  the  science  in 
reference  to  the  future  work  which  has  to  be  carried 
on,  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  that  the 
teaching  both  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology  has  to  be 
carried  on  to  no  small  extent  in  relation  to  the  work 
which  the  medical  man  has  subsequently  to  do  ? — I 
do  not  at  all  urge  that  the  lecturers  on  those  subjects 
should  not  have  received  a  medical  training.  I  think 
that  in  order  to  have  any  sympathy  between  this  ele- 
mentary and  the  practical  side  it  is  necessary  that 
physiologists,  and  perhaps  even  biologists,  should  have 
received  a  medical  training. 

20.080.  Physiology  is  becoming  so  very  wide  a 
subject  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  teaching 
becoming  disconnected  a  little  too  much,  perhaps, 
from  the  after- work  of  the  medical  student  ?—  Yes  ; 
there  is  a  little  danger  of  going  to  that  extreme. 

20.081.  Then  another  difficulty  that  has  been 
suggested  is  that  they  should  combine,  perhaps  in 
King's  College  or  University  College,  certain  existing 
medical  schools,  and  that,  of  course,  would  be  objected 
to  by  the  hospitals,  which  are  at  present,  connected 
with  medical  schools.  It  would  drain  their  students 
away  from  the  hospitals,  would  it  not? — Supposing 
they  were  to  enter  at  those  colleges,  you  mean  ? 

20.082.  Yes :  they  would  stick  to  them  ? — Yes. 

20.083.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Professor  Adams.)  With 
reference  to  this  question  of  the  Empire,  which  we 
hear  so  much  about,  what  do  you  understand  by  the 
"  Empire  "  ?  Do  you  mean  the  parts  of  the  world 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  suppose  there  is 
simply  no  limitation  ;  it  may  be  colonial. 

20.084.  Do  you  know  that  the  number  of  degrees 
taken  from  the  Colonies  is  somewhere  less  than  one 
per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  numbers  are. 

20.085.  At  the  same  time  you  say  that  the  London 
University  has  no  special  relation  to  the  needs  of 
London.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
medical  degrees  taken  from  the  London  colleges  are 
six  to  one  of  those  taken  from  provincial  schools? — I 
have  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  medical  part  myself. 
I  know  no  details  with  regard  to  medicine.  What  I 
say  has  no  relation  to  medicine  because  I  have  no 
connexion  with  the  medical  school. 

20.086.  You  state  here  as  a  general  proposition 
that  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  needs  of  London  ? 
— The  needs  of  London  with  regard  to  what  I  am 
speaking  of,  that  is  to  say,  what  London  wants  as 
regards  a  teaching  University  in  Science  and  Arts. 

20.087.  Then  that  sentence  has  to  be  qualified  by 
saying  the  needs  of  London  in  regard  to  the  particular 
subjects  which  you  mention  ?■ — The  subjects  we  are 
speaking  of,  namely,  the  teaching  University,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  Arts  and  Science. 

20.088.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  great 
bulk  of  examiners  are  teachers,  especially  teachers  in 
London  schools  ? — Of  course,  I  know  that  they  are 
principally  teachers. 

20.089.  And  teachers  in  London  schools  almost 
exclusively? — In  arts  and  science  ? 


20.090.  Medicine,  I  am  speaking  of  particularly  ; 
but  your  "proposition"  here  is  quite  general.  When 
you  speak  of  the  danger  which  the  London  University 
had  experienced,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
London  University  never  at  any  time  had  any  or- 
ganic connexion  with  any  colleges  at  all.  The  only 
connexion  of  any  kind  was  with  the  students  who 
had  come  from  there.  There  was  no  organic  con- 
nexion between  the  governing  body  of  the  London 
University  and  the  teaching  institutions  themselves  ? 
— Iam  afraid  I  do  not  understand  the  spreading  of 
the  University  which  occurred  in  1858,  if  that  was  the 
case.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  up  to  that 
time  care  had  been  taken  that  the  candidates  should 
be  trained  at  an  institution  which  was  recognised  by 
the  University. 

20.091.  That  is  what  I  am  pointing  out,  that  the 
only  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  University  at 
that  time  was  that  the  students  must  have  come  from 
a  certain  list  of  named  colleges,  and  that  there  was  no 
organic  connexion  between  the  University  and  the 
teaching  portion  of  the  colleges  ? — I  suppose  that 
must  have  been  the  case. 

20.092.  So  that  if  a  University  were  created, 
with  an  organic  connexion  between  the  governing 
body  and  the  colleges,  the  state  of  facts  would  be 
totally  different  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.093.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  make  the  condi- 
tion in  your  first  clause  that  no  college  should  be 
included  which  does  not  supply  efficient  teaching  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  for  which  it  claims  a 
place  in  the  University  having  reference  especially  to 
what  you  say  later  on,  that  the  Faculty  of  Science  is 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  divisions.  Why  should  you 
require  that  every  college  to  be  admitted  should  teach 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  ? — L  mean 
that  any  candidate  coming  to  the  college  intending  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  the  University  shall  be  able  to 
get  in  that  college  all  the  work  that  he  would  require 
for  that  degree.  That  would  not  be  the  case  unless 
the  college  is  able  to  give  all  the  teaching,  that  is  to 
say,  shall  be  efficient. 

20.094.  That;  is  a  little  inconsistent,  is  it  not,  with 
what  you  propose  on  the  second  page  of  your  paper  : 
— "  The  Faculty  of  Science  may  consist  of  two  dis- 
"  tinct  divisions,  one  embracing  those  branches  of 
"  pure  and  applied  Science  which  bear  more  directly 
"  upon  medical  education,  comtnonly  called  Natural 
"  Science,  and  the  other  embracing  those  branches 
"  of  pure  and  applied  Science  which  bear  more 
"  directly  on  engineering."  If  you  distinguish  in 
that  way,  why  should  you  require  that  each  college 
should  answer  both  purposes  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
each  college  should  require  both.  I  say  I  regard  the 
Natural  Science  course  as  complete,  and  the  en- 
gineering as  complete  ;  and  the  two  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another. 

20.095.  Then  we  must  read  your  first  clause,  with 
that  qualification? — Yes,  with  that  limitation.  The 
question  of  giving  degrees  to  engineering  students  is 
one  which  has  arisen  since  the  Gresham  Charter  was 
drawn  up.  It  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time,  and 
in  fact  only  quite  recently  has  it  been  contemplated  at 
all,  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite  an  appropriate  thing 
that  there  should  be  a  degree  in  Science,  for  the 
branches  of  science,  which  a  student  goes  through  to 
prepare  for  engineering. 

20.096.  Then  there  is  another  point  arising  out  of 
this.  Of  course  the  view  you  would  take  would  be 
that  the  Gresham  Charter  was  wrong  in  making  the 
two  Colleges  Colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? 

20.097.  That  has  no  bearing  on  my  question  at  all. 
Your  first  clause,  judging  by  the  evidence  we  have  had, 
and  also  by  the  implied  declaration  of  the  Colleges 
before  the  Privy  Council,  would  exclude  University 
College  and  King's  College  from  being  admitted  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  anything  con- 
nected with  the  education  in  law  because  1  have  not 
looked  into  the  matter  at  all. 

20.098.  You  are  aware  that  before  the  Privy  Council 
it  was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Rigby  that  as  a  matter 
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of  fact  they  did  not  ask  for  a  degree  in  law  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  adequately  equipped  ? — Do 
you  mean  that  the  Gresham  Charter  did  not. 

20.099.  The  petii.iotierij  did  not  ? — I  know  nothing 
whatever  ahout  the  question. 

20.100.  At  any  rate,  your  view  would  be  to  exclude 
those  colleges  from  the  position  of  colleges  in  the 
Faculty -of  Law  ? — I  have  no  view  upon  the  matter  at 
all. 

20.101.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  your  proposition  would  exclude  University  College 
and  King's  College  from  being  colleges  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law  ? — I  bas  e  no  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter, 
because  I  have  never  touched  the  question  of  law, 
and  it  is  not  my  business. 

20.102.  You  make  your  proposition  very  general 
here  ? — No ;  it  extends  as  far  as  any  proposition 
contained  in  the  whole  paper.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  regard  to  law  at  all. 

20.103.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  this  paper  is 
intended  to  apply  only  to  the  branch  which  you 
yourself  preside  over  ? — It  only  applies  to  those  sub- 
jects which  I  understand  something  of,  and  I  do  not 
profess  at  all  to  know  anything  of  what  the  education 
for  a  law  student  should  be,  and  I  would  rather  not 
give  any  evidence  at  all  to  the  Commission  on  the 
subject. 

20.104.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  your  evidence  is 
really  to  be  read  in  its  application,  and  is  limited  in 
its  application,  to  those  subjects  with  which  you  have 
more  particularly  to  deal  ?— Of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge.  Of  course  I  have  only  to  deal  specially 
with  my  own  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  but  I  may 
be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  degree  in  Arts  or  in  Science. 

20.105.  Now  with  regard  to  this  A.K.C,  which 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about,  do  you  say  that  the 
A.K.C.  in  all  departments  is  the  same  as  in  yours  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  said  that  in  each  department  the 
'value  of  the  associateship  depends  on  the  professors  of 
that  department. 

20.106.  Then  it  would  be  a  little  misleading  to  take 
the  A.K.C.  in  your  department  as  a  test  of  the  value 
of  the  A.K.C.  in  other  departments  ? — Yes. 

20.107.  I  observe  that  in  the  last  six  years  the 
matter  sta.nds  thus:  in  1886,  there  were  62  A. K.C.'s 

7  out  of  the  theological  department  ;  seven  out  of 
the  evening  classes  ;  12  out  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  11  out  of  the  applied  science,  which,  I 
suppose,  is  engineering  ? — Yes. 

20.108.  In  the  next  year,  1887,  there  were  59 
A.K.C.'s,  of  whom  28  were  theological,  8  evening 
classes,.  10  medical,  and  12  applied  science  ;  in  the 
next  year,  1888,  there  were  61  A.K.C.'s,  of  whom  23 
and  were  theological,  8  evening  classes,  16  medical, 
12  applied  science ;  in  the  next  year,  1889,  there 
were  48  A.K.C.'s,  of  whom  28  were  theological,  2 
evening  classes,  11  medical,  and  5  applied  science; 
in  1890,  there  were  48  A.K.C.'s,  of  whom  22  were 
theological,  5  evening  classes,  4  medical,  and  7 
applied  science;  in  1891,  which  is  the  last  year 
I  have,  there  were  39  A.K.C.'s,  of  whom  20  were 
theological,  4  evening  classes,  10  medical,  and  5  en- 
gineering. Taking  that  list  as  a  whole,  would  you 
assert  that  the  A.K.C.  is  equivalent  to  an  honour 
degree  at  the  University  of  London  ? — I  only  assert 
what  is  pointed  out  in  that  paper. 

20.109.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
is  so  ? — I  assert  nothing. 

20.110.  It  may  be  true  of  your  own  department? — 
I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  department.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  answer  for  other  departments  with 
which  I  have  no  connexion  whatever.  I  cannot 
answer  for  a  moment  for  the  action  of  other  professors 
in  other  department.-  with  which  I  have  no  connexion 
whatever  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  do  so. 

20.111.  You  would  not  be  disposed  to  lay  down 
broadly  that  the  A.K.C.  was  to  be  reckoned  as  equi- 
valent to  an  honour  degree  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

20.112.  Or  even  to  a  degree  in  all  cases? — I  lay 
down  nothing  with  regard  to  the  subject. 


20.113.  Now  one  other  subject.    I  do  not  wish  to  W.  G. 
question  at  all  what  you  have  said  with  regard  to  ^g^^jf^s' 
matriculation;  I  should  probably  agree  with  a  great  andW  JD 
deal  of  it.    But  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  Halliburton, 
first  year's  course  at  King's  College  they  go  beyond  Esq.,  M.D., 
quadratic  equations  ? — -Yes;  far  beyond.  F.R.S. 

20.114.  May  I  ask  if  in  mathematics — speakin"  of  „ 
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your  own  department  only — the  standard  has  lately    ~  J  '   ' 

been  greatly  raised  ? — No. 

20.115.  It  Avould  be  surely  true  to  say  that  the  first 
year's  course  at  King's  College  did  not  go  beyond 
quadratic  equations  at  a  former  period.  1  hare  a  little 
knowledge  because  I  have  been  there  myself? — It  is  a 
long  time  ago,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  our  standard 
in  mathematics  was  ever  so  low  as  you  imply. 

20.116.  That  is  why  I  put  the  question.  H?„s  it 
been  altered  of  late  years  ?  When  students  come 
to  us  first  we  get  a  good  many  who,  before  they 
enter  upon  our  course,  have  gone  far  beyond  quadratic 
equations,  and  gone  through  the  whole  of  algebra,  and 
gone  through  trigonometry,  and  who  will,  therefore, 
not  be  put  back  to  do  quadratic  equations  in  the  first 
year's  course,  but  go  on  to  do  advanced  mathematics, 
who  have  the  capability  of  going  to  the  highest  mathe- 
matics that  can  possibly  be  taught. 

20.117.  That  may  be,  but  that  is  not  my  question. 
What  I  am  asking  about  is  the  first  year's  course.  A 
man  may  take  the  first  year's  course  who  is  competent 
to  become  senior  wrangler,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  am  asking.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  first 
year's  course  ? — We  teach  the  students  who  come  to 
us.  Students  come  to  us  prepared  with  the  whole  of 
algebra,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry and  mechanics.  Do  not  suppose  that  we  put 
those  students  back  to^the  ABC  to  begin  with.  In  the 
first  year's  course  we  have  four  or  five  distinct  classes 
in  mathematics,  and  two  or  three  distinct  classes  in 
natural  philosophy,  so  that  we  classify  the  students 
who  come  to  us,  and  put  a  student  where  it  is  best 
that  he  should  be,  and  where  he  will  best  learn  his 
subject.  Therefore  we  have  a  first  y*ear's  class  in 
mathematics,  ready  for  any  advanced  student  who  may 
come  to  us-  At  any  rate  we  have  four  distinct  classes 
of  mathematics,  all  consisting  of  first  y  ear  students, 
and,  therefore,  to  say  that  our  work  is  below  quadratic 
equations  is  altogether  misleading,  and  it  is  not  the 
fact  at  all. 

20.118.  In  fact,  it  is  true  to  say  that  you  have  or- 
ganised the  education  at  King's  College  of  late  in  a 
more  efficient  way  than  it  was  organised  formerly  ?— 
No.    It  has  been  so  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

20.119.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  College  for  about  30  years. 

20.120.  My  memory  goes  back  further  than  that  ? — 
If  we  have  things  straight  during  the  period  of  the  last 
30  years  Ave  need  not  go  back  further. 

20.121.  You  do  not  deal  with  the  medical  question 
at  all,  I  understand  ? — No  ;  Dr.  Halliburton  will  answer 
for  that. 

20.122.  (  To  Dr.  Halliburton.)  Following  up  Lord 
Playfair's  question,  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  can 
account  for  the  fact  that,  having  such  large  resources  as 
King's  College  has  in  the  way  of  scientific  equipment, 
so  very  few  students  take  degrees  in  the  London 
University  ? — I  don't  know  that  so  very  few  do.  I 
think  it  is  a  large  proportion.  Considering  the  some- 
what small  size  of  the  school  in  comparison  with 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas',  I  think  a  very 
fair  proportion  go  in  for  the  University  degree.  * 

20.123.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  more  than  one 
or  two  in  the  list  ?— Taking  the  list  of  the  last  final 
M.B.  examination  I  think  there  were  half  a  dozen. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)    In  the  two  lists,  first  and  second. 

20,214.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)    The  final  M.B.  ? — 

(Professor  Adams.)  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated 
by  our  professors  on  that  side  that  of  those  who  go  in 
the  per-centage  who  pass  well  is  remarkably  good. 

20,125.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Dr.  Halliburton.)  That  is 
quite  possible,  but  why  do  so  small  a  number  go  in. 
If  so  large  a  per-centage  of  those  who  go  in  do  so  svell, 
how  is  it  that  such  a  small  number  go  in  ? — I  think  it  is 
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W.  G.  iu  a  great  measure  because  they  have  not  passed  the 
Adams,  Esq.,  matriculation  beforehand.  You  could  not  expect 
^    j'Jt'^*''  them  to  so  back  to  matriculation  work. 

(I  fill   rr     JJ  " 

Halliburton        20,126.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps  going  back  to 
Esq.,  M.D.,    to  the  time  to  which  Professor  Adams  referred,  when 
F.R.S.       King's  College  held  one  of  the  highest  places  iu  the 

  medical  list.    They  passed  as  many  men  perhaps  as 

20  Jan.  1893.    any  0||ler  school.    Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  of 
late  years  they  have  diminished  in  number  5 — No. 

20.127.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne  to  Professor  Adams.) 
I  think  your  men  take  the  associateship  at  the  age  of 
19  ?— Yes. 

20.128.  That  is  about  the  time  that  our  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  is  in  his  first  year  ? — Yes,  I 
said  so. 

20.129.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  consider 
the  associateship  is  quite  equal  to  a  degree  in  honours. 
Do  j'ou  mean  the  degrees  in  the  same  subjects  as  at 
Cambridge,  where  the  men  are  21  or  22  ? — I  was 
looking  rather  to  the  age  of  the  student  coming  into 
the  London  University.  They  usually  come  in  at 
16  and  take  degrees  at  19.  I  was  not  alluding  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  age  is  beyond  the 
age  at  our  college. 

20.130.  Then  you  would  not  make  the  A.K.C. 
compare  with  an  honour  degree  at  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford ? — No. 

20.131.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  A.K.C. 
was  equivalent  to  a  degree  in  honours,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  told  us  that  you  thought  an  evening 
student  could  not  at  all  prepare  for  a  degree  from  his 
evening  study  alone? — Except  in  a  long  time. 

20.132.  But  we  are  told  that  in  six  years  33  even- 
ing students  alone  have  obtained  the  A.K.C.  ? — It  is 
attached  distinctly  to  the  evening  classes,  and  it  is 
stated  so. 

20.133.  A  man  writes  himself  A.K.C,  and  no  one 
can  tell  the  difference  ? — Anyone  who  wants  to  en- 
quire about  his  degree  or  what  the  value  of  it  is  can- 
not be  content  with  the  A.K.C.  any  more  than  one 
can  be  content'with  the  B.A.  of  Cambridge.  No  one 
knows  what  it  means. 

20.134.  'f ou  can  get  it  by  the  evening  class  as 
fully  as  in  any  other  way  so  far  as  regards  the  right 
to  use  the  letters  ? — Yes. 

20.135.  Then  does  that  agree  with  your  statement 
that  you  do  not  think  an  evening  student  can  prepare 
for  the  degree  ? — I  mean  he  cannot  possibly  reach 
the  same  standard  working  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
evening  as  another  student  who  works  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day  at  University  work. 

20.136.  I  only  confine  myself  to  the  letters? — We 
give  no  degrees  whatever.  I  do  not  regard  the 
A.K.C.  as  the  degree,  but  in  speaking  of  that  I  am 
speaking  of  getting  some  degree  of  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity. Of  course  you  could  get  some  degree  of  the 
teaching  University  which  implies  doing  the  same 
work. 

20.137.  I  thought  you  told  us  broadly  that  the 
A.K.C.  was  equivalent  to  a  degree? — I  was  not 
speaking  of  the  A.K.C.  at  all  when  I  was  speaking  of 
what  the  qualification  for  a  degree  should  be  in  the 
teaching  University. 

20.138.  Nor  am  I  now.  However,  we  can  leave 
that  open,  and  I  will,  go  to  another  question.  Have 
you  the  undivided  attention  of  your  students,  or  do 
they  go  at  the  same  time  to  other  professors  ? — They 
go  at  the  same  time  to  other  professors. 

20.139.  To  about  how  many  do  they  go? — I  sup- 
pose about  six  at  the  same  time. 

20.140.  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  attending  six 
professors  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

20.141.  How  many  hours  a  day  can  you  expect 
them  to  devote  to  your  work  if  they  are  attending 
six  others  ? — They  would  attend  in  my  own  work 
about  four  lectures  a  week,  and  mathematics  about 
the  same. 

20.142.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  think  you 
yourself  can  claim  from  them  for  your  own  work  ? — 
From  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  probably. 


20.143.  Are  your  students  precluded  from  earning 
their  own  living  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  day 
students  or  evening  students  ? 

20.144.  Students  of  any  kind?  —  There  is  no 
limitation  as  long  as  a  student  attends  our  classes. 

20.145.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  a  great  many  of 
them  obtain  a  considerable  part  of  their  living  by 
taking  extra  work  in  the  evening  ?—  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  impossible  for  the  day  students ;  their  time 
is  so  fully  occupied  that  they  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

20.146.  None  of  them  eke  out  their  living  ? — No, 
I  should  think  not. 

20.147.  Now  with  regard  to  overcrowding  men 
with  subjects,  you  say  they  are  attending  six  pro- 
fessors at  the  same  time.  It  sounds  to  me  to  be  a 
little  heavy.  At  Cambridge,  both  for  the  abler  and 
weaker  men,  we  have  been  subdividing  of  late ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  let  them  take  their  examinations 
more  frequently  in  order  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  so  much  at  a  time  ? — We  have  so 
many  subjects  connected  with  the  education  which  a 
student  receives.  We  have  either  to  follow  the  system, 
which  we  do,  of  having  the  subjects  going  at  one  time  ; 
or  we  may  follow  another  course,  of  trying  to  pour 
in  a  great  amount  of  mathematics  at  one  time,  and  a 
great  amount  of  natural  philosophy  at  another  time, 
leaving  off  the  mathematics,  and  then  other  subjects 
at  another  time,  and  so  try  to  do  the  work  piece-meai. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  education  in  the  latter  case 
is  equal  to  the  education  carried  out  as  we  give  it, 
because  one  subject  requires  the  knowledge  of  another 
subject,  and  it  is  well  if  they  can  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  carried  on  together.  It  is  a  difficulty,  of 
course,  which  is  not  easy  to  get  over. 

20.148.  You  feel  distinctly  crowded;  there  is  no 
question  about  it  ? — Distinctly  crowded. 

20.149.  You  and  I  had  three  and  a  half  years  at 
Cambridge,  and  they  now  have  three  years  ? — Yes. 

20.150.  That  is  a  disadvantage  because  it  crowds 
them  more  ? — Yes. 

20.151.  Without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  subjects  ? — Yes. 

20.152.  So  that  you  think  a  four  years' course  is 
better  than  a  three  years'  course  i — Yes. 

20.153.  The  old  plan,  when  there  was  very  much 
less  crowding,  was  a  seven  years'  couise.  Considering 
the  crowding  of  subjects  one  can  imagine  a  seven 
years'  course  to  be  much  better  than  a  three  years  or 
three  and  a  half  years'  course  ? — Yes  ? 

20.154.  So  that  to  increase  the  time  to  a  consider- 
able extent  would  be  a  decided  advantage  as  things 
now  are  ? 

20.155.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  lectures 
now ;  you  are  younger  than  I  am,  and  the  lectures 
may  have  been  improved  in  your  time.  There  were 
these  difficulties  :  first  of  all  no  one  thought  of  asking 
a  question  of  the  lecturer  because  there  was  no  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  to  ascertain 
whether  one  had  ever  looked  at  a  book  from  one 
lecture  to  another.  Next  the  laziest  and  most 
studious  were  sent  in  to  one  examination.  How 
do  you  deal  with  those  points  :  first,  the  point  that 
no  one  cares  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  limited  hour  in 
asking  questions  ? — In  our  teaching  we  have  not  only 
lecturing,  but  class  work,  which  we  consider  as 
important  as  the  lecture  in  those  subjects  in  which 
class  work  can  be  carried  on.  In  fact  I  regard  it  as 
more  important  in  a  great  many  subjects.  Lecturing 
may  simply  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  but  the  class 
work  becomes  far  more  important,  and  beyond  that 
in  a  subject  in  which  practical  work  is  possible  one  or 
two  undergraduates  working  together  at  practical 
work  may  derive  great  benefit  from  the  individual 
teaching  of  the  professor— learn  a  great  deal  more  than 
his  teaching. 

20.156.  Have  you  auy  idea  how  long  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  lecturers  in  languages  to  have  class 
work  as  well  as  oral  lectures  ? — I  am  afraid  1  could 
not  answer  with  regard  to  languages. 

20.157.  A  professor  gives  an  hour's  lecture  to  his 
class.    Does  he  divide  that  in  order  to  give  time  for 
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them  to  ask  him  questions  ? — I  think  probably  it 
would  be  done  without  specifying  any  definite  time, 
but  he  would  encourage  the  students  to  come  and  ask 
him  questions  on  the  subject  and  talk  with  him  over 
the  subjects,  after  the  lecture  or  at  any  convenient 
time.  With  regard  to  languages  I  am  afraid  I  can 
hardly  answer,  but  with  regard  to  Science  I  should 
certainlv  sav  this  would  be  his  method  of  teaching. 

20.158.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  a  man  has  done  any  work  since  you 
last  saw  him  ? — There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  compel- 
ling a  man  to  work,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 

•  class  examinations  which  he  must  pass.  Take  the 
subject  of  chemistry,  for  instance.  Probably  once  a 
month  there  would  be  a  class  examination,  and  a 
student  who  does  nothing  in  that  class  examination 
will  very  soon  hear  of  it  from  the  professor,  and  so 
be  driven  to  work,  if  anything  could  drive  him. 

20.159.  You  have  no  weekly  test  ?— No,  except 
where  there  is  class  work  to  be  done. 

20.160.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  difficulty  that 
the  laziest  men  are  allowed  to  go  in  for  the  exami- 
nation, and  if  they  can  get  marks  get  through. 
How  do  you  let  them  in  ?  Unless  they  are  bad 
enough  to  be  expelled  they  come  in? — Of  course. 
The  only  merit  of  one  above  another  is  seen  in  the 
position  taken  in  the  examination. 

20.161.  You  have  heard  of  a  system  called  the 
Cambridge  Local  Lectures,  meaning  lectures  given  in 
different  localities  ? — Yes. 

20.162.  Your  distinguished  brother  helped  us  in 
our  arrangements.  We  set  ourselves  resolutely  to 
work  to  meet  those  difficulties.  You  know  how  they 
have  been  met  ? — Yes. 

20.163.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  asking  ques- 
tions, we  have  after  a  lecture  an  hour  for  nothing  but 
asking  questions.  Have  you  at  King's  College  any- 
thing corresponding  to  that  ? — No,  except  that  after  a 
lecture  or  at  some  convenient  time  a  professor  will 
stay  in  and  receive  students,  but  there  is  no  definie 
time  set  apart  which  must  be  devoted  to  questioning. 
Tn  subjects  like  my  own  that  is  most  conveniently 
done  in  the  course  of  work  in  the  laboratory. 

20.164.  Then  we  require  anyone  who  is  going  in 
for  the  examination  at  all  to  do  weekly  papers  in 
answering  the  questions  set  ;  and  that  is  done.  So 
that  we  meet  there  the  question,  not  do  you  know 
certain  things,  but  are  you  doing  certain  work  ? 
Then  we  grapple  with  the  question  of  sending  in  the 
laziest  men.  Unless  a  man  does  the  weekly  paper  work 
he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  at  all.  Have  you  anything 
corresponding  to  that  in  King's  College  ? — No,  we 
have  not. 

20.165.  Then  we  give  no  direct  weight  to  the 
teacher  at  all.  We  appoint  an  absolute  outsider  ex- 
aminer;  do  you  do  anything  like  that  ? — We  may. 

20.166.  The  sole  examiner  is  an  outsider? — Some- 
times for  certain  special  purposes,  but  usually  the 
examination  is  conducted  by  those  who  are  in  the 
College. 

20.167.  We  appoint  an  absolute  outsider,  but  we 
give  weight  to  the  teachers  in  tins  way.  We  say  that 
no  one  shall  have  the  mark  of  distinction  assigned  to 
him  unless  the  outside  examiner  and  the  teacher 
agree  ;  and  no  one  shall  be  plucked  unless  the  outside 
examiner  and  the  teacher  agree.  Have  you  anything 
like  that  in  King's  College  ?  Do  you  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  outsider  absolutely  to  refuse  the  A.K.C. 
to  one  of  your  students? — As  I  say,  it  is  only  for 
special  objects  that  we  have  an  outside  examiner. 

20.168.  So  you  have  nothing  corresponding  to  that 
in  King's  College  ? — No. 

20.169.  I  have  been  describing  the  course  of  Univer- 
sity Extension,  as  it  is  called,  against  which  you  put  out 
an  extremely  strong  paper  {see  Appendix-  No.  37) ;  and 
yet  every  one  of  those  fundamental  features,  which  you 
allow  to  be  admirable  in  themselves,  you  are  without  in 
King's  College  ? — With  regard  to  the  way  you  put  the 
question  in  respect  to  the  laziest,  I  think  you  libel  those 
who  attend  the  University  Extension  lectures.  I 
think  a  great  many  of  those  who  attend  University 


Extension  lectures  are  not  serious  students  at  all,  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  they  are,  but  it  does  them  a 
vast  amount  of  good  to  attend  and  know  something 
about  the  subject  on  which  the  lecturer  is  lecturing. 
I  should  not  regard  those  as  having  any  parallel  in 
our  teaching  institutions.  The  regular  students  are 
those  who  do  attend  the  class  as  well  as  the  lecture. 

20.170.  Your  paper  goes  entirely  upon  the  certifi- 
cate, and  a  man  cannot  sit  for  a  certificate  unless  he 
has  done  the  weekly  paper,  and  done  all  the  things  I 
have  described.  So  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  people  you  describe.  Those  things,  you  say, 
are  exceedingly  admirable,  and  no  one  of  them  have 
you  in  King's  College  ? — I  would  not  say  a  word 
against  the  importance  of  the  system  for  the  extension 
of  University  teaching.  From  its  very  commencement 
I  have  been  on  the  Universities'  joint  board.  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  it,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  Council  of  the  University  Extension 
Society  appointed  me  a  member  of  their  body,  as  I 
have  been  for  many  years.  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to 
condemn  the  work,  but  I  entirely  approve  of  the 
work  for  the  extension  of  University  teaching.  At 
the  same  time  I  cannot  agree  to  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  that  this  teaching  is  University  teach- 
ing or  that  it  should  qualify  for  a  degree  in  a  teaching 
LTniversity.  I  produced  this  paper  to  show  the  actual 
facts  with  regard  to  the  connexion  between  University 
extension  teaching  and  University  work. 

20.171.  All  these  things  you  have  allowed  to  be 
admirable,  and  none  of  them  is  at  King's  College.  We 
have  got  as  far-  as  that.  Did  you  authorise  Dr.  Wace 
to  put  in  the  paper  to  this  Commission?— No,  I  did 
not. 

20.172.  But  you  do  not  disapprove  of  it  ? — No. 

20.173.  Did  you  authorise  "  Verax  "  to  write  to  the 
"  Times  "  ?— No. 

20.174.  "Verax"  writes  thus:  "Sir,  In  the  re- 
"  marks  which  Lord  Ripon  addressed  to  Lord  Salis- 
"  bury,  at  the  deputation  respecting  the  (jreshan: 
"  University,  he  spoke  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
"  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  as  having  '  now 
"  attending  its  courses  in  the  district,  13,000  per- 
"  sons.'"  Does  your  statement  touch  the  question 
whether  1,000  attended  ? — Not  at  all. 

20.175.  Then  the  letter  goes  on,  "and  added  that 
"  '  if  they  might  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
"  '  aminers,  the  students  passed  in  a  manner  which 
"  'showed  that  they  were  qualified  for  University 
"  '  degrees.'  "  Does  your  paper  touch  that  ? — The 
paper  simply  describes  what  the  work  is,  from  which 
people  can  judge  whether  it  is  qualifying  for  Univer- 
sity degrees  or  not. 

20.176.  The  point  is  this  ;  "  Verax  "  says  that  Lord 
Ripon  said  that  "  if  they  might  judge  from  the  reports 
"  of  the  examiners,  the  students  passed  in  a  manner 
"  which  showed  that  they  were  qualified  for  Univer- 
"  sity  degrees."  Does  your  paper  touch  the  reports 
of  the  examiners  ? — No. 

20.177.  Then  in  neither  of  these  two  respects  does 

your  paper  in  the  least  touch  what  "  Verax  "  says  ?  

No  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  Uni- 
versity extension  course  does  qualify  for  degrees  in  a 
teaching  University.  I  think,  these  being  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  University  teaching 
in  London,  this  will  show  pretty  clearly  that  it  does 
not  qualify  for  degrees  in  the  University  of  London. 

20.178.  We  shall  save  time  if  w  .ikeep  to  statements 
which  have  been  made,  and  not  to  statements  which 
have  not  been  made.  The  statement  is  that  the 
reports  of  examiners  show  this  ? —  I  agree  with  that, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  representation  as  to  the 
reports  of  the  examiners,  because  I  know  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  examiners  distinctly  report  that 
the  work  done  is  not  University  work. 

20.179.  How  does  that  touch  the  reports  in  which 
they  say  it  does  ? — I  am  speaking  of  reports  by 
examiners  of  the  University  Extension  classes. 

20.180.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  paper  does  not 
touch  either  of  those  two  question.    Then  at  the  end 
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2-        of  your  paper  you  say,  "  seeiug  that  the  certificate  of 
Esq.,   «  continuous  study  has  not  yet  been  gained  by  any 
'  J*     "  student,  and,  in  Pact,  has  only  just  been  prepared,  it 
Irton,    "  is  somewhat  eariy  to  lay  down  how  many  courses  of 
I. IX,    "  continuous  study  of  120  lectures  and  classes  each,  el- 
's-       £t  how  many  such  four-year  periods  may  be  regarded 
~         "  as  qualifying  for  a  University  degree.    It  is  clear 
1893'    "  that  eii  er  the  degree  must  be  given  for  insufficient 
"  work,  or  the  time  of  getting  it  must  be  spread  over 
"  such  a  lengthened  period  that  the  candidates  might 
"  have  been  spending  Ids  years  more  profitably  than 
"  in  striving  after  a  degree."    That  is  signed  W.  G. 
Adams,     ember  of  the  Universities  Joint  Board  of 
the  London  Society  of  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.    What  body  has  ever  said  that  this  qualifies 
for  a  University  degree  ? — I  thought  from  what  Lord 
Ripon  said  as  to  the  statement  of  the  examiners,  it 
would  appear  to  be  so.    If  it  is  stated  by  the  authorities 
that  they  have  done  work  which  is  equivalent  to  get- 
ting a   University  degree,  I  should  say  you  cannot 
fairly  refuse  to  give  those  men  degrees. 

20.181.  Really  this  is  only  wasting  time.  Who  ever 
says  that  one  examination  paper  gives  the  University 
degree  ? — Not  one  paper,  but  a  number  of  examination 
papers.  If  there  are  a  nu  mber  of  courses  of  study,  which 
are  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  granting  of  a  University 
degree,  the  University  would  say,  "  If  these  men  are 
qualified  for  a  University  degree,  they  can  demand  it." 

20.182.  So  far  as  that  subject  is  concerned? — 
I  am  speaking  of  continuous  study,  extending  over 
a  considerable  period.  What  I  wish  tu  point  out, 
is  the  actual  value  of  the  work  from  a  University 
point  of  view,  and  to  sa\,  that  in  fact  any  degree 
so  given  in  a  limited  period  would  certainly  not 
be  equal,  as  regards  work  done  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  degrees  which  would  be  given,  or  which 
I  hope  would  he  given  in  a  teaching  University.  1 
should  regret  very  much  to  see  the  degrees  so  lowered 
iu  any  University  whatever  that  they  should  be 
given  for  any  such  qualifications  as  are  represented 
by  University  extension  work.  I  think,  in  fact,  that 
the  work  has  been  magnified  beyond  what,  it  should 
have  been.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  I  entirely 
hold,  but  T  think  the  position  which  has  been  assumed 
for  it,  is  far  beyond  the  position  which  it  can  take. 

20.183.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  but  I  want  to 
know  what  body  has  been  foolish  enough  to  suggest, 
that  this  University  extension  should  give  a  degree  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  in  London  we  must  not  quite  look  at 
it  in  that  way,  because  in  some  qua.riers.it  is  not 
looked  upon  as  ridiculous. 

20.184.  But  what  responsible  body  has  suggested 
it  ?  The  London  Society  for  University  extension 
has  not  ? — I  think  a  good  many  members  connected 
with  that  society  

20.185.  Pardon  me,  J  am  asking  what  body  ? 
What  responsible  person  has  said  it? — It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gathering  of  Lord  Ripon's  remarks  is  in  that 
direction. 

20.186.  We  must  not  talk  about  gathering  or  in 
what  direction  the  gathering  is.  My  question  is,  what 
responsible  person  has  suggested  that  the  University 
extension  should  give  a  University  degree.  I  have 
never  heard  it  said? — I  gather  from  some  remarks  by 
Dr.  Roberts,  that  his  view  of  the  matter  would  be 
that  this  extension  work  should  lead  on  to  a  University 
degree- 

20,187'  Certainly  "lead  on  to  "  but  not  "qualify 
for"? — I  mean  by  "  qualifying  for,"  having  a  suffi- 
cient   number    of  certificates   of   continuous  study 
going  on  for  a  sufficient  period,  and  that  that  should  * 
be  held  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

20.188.  No  ? — In  that  case  I  read  Dr.  Roberts 
wrongly.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  effect  of  his 
evidence,  which  was  giswen  to  the  previous  Commission. 

20.189.  Professor  Stuart  has  been  here  before  us, 
aud  he  was  asked,  "Are  you  familiar  with  this  phrase: 
"  '  So  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  this  student 
"  '  would  pass  in  honours  the  final  examination  of  the 
"  '  Unive.-sil  v  of  Cambridge.'  "  That  is  what  Lord 
Ripon  is  referring  to.    Professor  Stuart  said,  "  I  am 


"  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  Mr.  Roberts  lias 
"  here  a  number  of  reports  of \  examiners  taken  at 
"  random,  in  which  you  will  find  a  considerable 
"  number  of  such  phrases.  We  not  only  have  that 
"  statement,  but  we  have  that  statement  from  ex- 
"  atniners,  who  are  exceedingly  skilled  examiners. 
"  Take  for  instance,  Professor  Garnett,  who  has 
•'■  examined  in  every  kind  of  examination — tripos 
"  and  everythiug  else — and  who  is,  therefore,  well 
"  capable  of  judging."  That  is  the  sort  of  basis 
upon  which  j^ord  Ripon  speaks.  But  that  says 
nothing  about  this  admirable  work  in  a  particular 
subject  qualifying  for  a  degree  ? — -It  is  admirable  work 
in  a  particular  subject  at  one  time,  followed  by  ad- 
mirable work  iu  another  subject  at  another  time,  so 
that  a  candidate  may  go  over  a  considerable  range  of 
subjects,  and  he  will  have  to  take  eight  or  nine  years 
in  order  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  that  a  student 
who  has  his  whole  time  to  devote  to  the  work  may 
do.  I  wished  to  correct  what  seemed  to  me  a  mis- 
take, into  which  people  are  likely  to  fall' — the  public 
especially — that  the  work  actually  done  at  the  present 
time  by  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

20.190.  You  said  eight  or  nine  years.  Why  not 
say  seven  years,  and  then  you  would  arrive  at  the 
numbei  which  you  and  I  agree  would  be  an  admirable 
arrangement  for  the  length  of  course  ? — Excuse  me, 
I  did  not  quite  mean  that  that  would  be  an  admirable 
time  for  a  University  course.  When  you  made  that 
statement  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind  at 
once,  this  man  cannot  do  anything  else  in  life  but 
prepare  for  a  University  degree;  he  must  spend  his 
time  and  must  be  going  to  live  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
all  tire  c'ays  of  his  life  if  he  takes  sever  years 
frcm  the  age  of  19  to  2t>  to  get  a  degree. 

20.191.  You  gave  an  indication  of  that  when  I  put 
the  question  ? — No,  I  did  not  express  assent  nor 
dissent. 

20.192.  I  on  my  part,  on  behalf  of  the  University 
extension,  deny  that  any  responsible  person  has 
claimed  for  the  work  done  by  them,  without  any  final 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  University  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  a  degree? — As  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sities' Joint  Board  I  entirely  agree  that  no  such 
claim  should  be  made. 

2u,193.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  sessional  certifi- 
cates. You  say  three  were  granted  in  1889,  and  you 
say,  "  Neither  of  the  candidates  who  gained  them 
"  proceeded  any  further."  When  your  letter  was 
drawn  up  I  do  not  know,  it  is  not  dated  ? — It  was 
drawn  up  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

20.194.  It  was  published  by  "  Verax,"  in  the 
"Times,"  of  March  5th,  1892,  without  any  hint  that 
it  was  an  old  paper.  The  statement  is  absolute  that 
these  are  the  facts.  I  am  entitled  to  take  March  5th, 
1892.  as  the  date.  The  statement  then  made  by  you 
through  the  mouth  of  "  Verax "  is,  "  Of  these  ses- 
"  sionai  certificates  three  were  granted  in  1889, 
"  neither  of  the  candidates  who  gained  them  proceed - 
"  ing  any  further."  On  March  5th,  1892,  Tozer, 
Sumner,  and  Weekes,  who  had  gained  the  sessional 
certificates  in  1889,  had  among  them  received  three 
more  sessional  certificates  and  five  more  terminal 
certificates,  and  you  say  here,  "  Neither  of  the  candi- 
"  dates  who  gained  them  proceeding  any  further." 
It  is  no  use  saying  now  that  that  was  true  the 
year  before.     You    say,    "  Neither  of   the  candi- 

dates  who  gained  them  proceeding  any  further  " ; 
and,  as  T  have  already  said,  three  did  proceed  further, 
and  had  obtained  three  more  sessional  certificates  and 
five  more  terminal  certificates  ? — Allow  me  to  say  that 
this  paper  was  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  long  before  that  time.  Copies  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Roberts  tor  every  member  of  the  Council,  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  communicated  by  him  to  the  Council 
long  before  that  period  in  1892. 

20.195.  Still  the  paper  is  put  in  by  Dr.  Wace  to  us 
even  much  later  than  March  1892,  and  put  in 
without  any  date  upon  it.     You  see  I  should  have 
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Cared  nothing  about  the  paper,  but  it  has  gone  into 
the  Report  of  the  Commission.  An  undated  paper 
deliverd  by  Dr.Wace  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  is  put 
in  containing  these  statements,  and  my  business  is  to 
have  in  the  evidence  of  the  Commission  also,  an  ab- 
solute contradiction  of  the  statements.  I  am  bound  to 
to  obtain  that.  Personally  it  is  unpleasant;  we  are 
old  frien  ds  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  continue 
to  be  old  friends.  Then  the  next  statement  is  this  : 
"  In  1890,  26  sessional  certificates  were  granted";  at 
the  time  that  was  published  in  the  "Times"  one  of 
those,  Bradford  has  since  obtained  two  sessional  cer- 
tificates, three  others  have  obtaided  five  sessional  cer 
tificates  and  another  has  obtained  a  certificate  with 
distinction.  Then  the  next  statement  is  this.  Of  the 
20  other  certificate  holders  only  10  obtained  certifi- 
cates of  study  during  the  next  Michaelmas  Term,  and 
of  these  only  one  completed  the  course  so  as  to  get  his 
second  sessional  certificate  in  the  summer  of  1891." 
Of  those  20,  four  got  sessional  certificates  instead  of 
only  one  ? — Might  I  in  self-defence  ask  the  period 
when  the  certificates  were  given  because,  as  this  paper 
was  issued  in  1891  to  the  Council  of  the  I  niversiiy 
Extension  Society  I  think  it  is  right  that  the  Com- 
mission should  have  evidence  as  to  whethe."  my  state- 
ments are  correct  up  to  the  time  when  I  put  this 
statement  out. 

20.196.  Would  it  not  be  the  simplest  plan  to  have  Jt 
put  on  the  evidence  that  yon  give  us  the  date  ot  this 
paper  as  early  in  1891,  md  we  of  course  accept  is 
as  accurate  at  t  hat  time  r — My  object  is  this.  When 
Dr.  Wace  put  it  in,  the  thing  was  entirely  past 
history. 

20.197.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ? — The  fact  is  that  this 
paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Extention  of  University 
Teaching,  or  should  have  been,  by  the  Secretary,  but 
no  answer  lias  ever  appeared  since,  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Eoberts  or  anyone  else. 

20.198.  Does  it  mean  that  it  lias  only  just  been 
obtained  and  that  the  man  has  not  now  gone  on  or 
that  some  reasonable  period  has  elapsed? — He  has  not 
gone  on  further  with  his  education.  He  has  ceased 
altogether  to  become  a  University  Extension  Student. 
He  has  not  attended  any  further  classes. 

20.199.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  He  had  not  then  ? — 
In  the  summer  of  1891. 

20.200.  You  say  only  one  had  completed  the  course, 
four  had.  Then  in  1891  the  certificate  of  continuous 
study  you  stated  had  not  yet  been  obtained  by  any 
student.  There  had  been  a  certificate  of  continuous 
study  for  some  time  requiring  a  three  years'  course, 
and  13  persons  had  obtained  that  long  before  your 
paper  was  written.  Then  it  was  changed  to  requir- 
ing a  four  year's  course,  and  that  is  the  one  of  which 
you  are  speaking  ? — Yes. 

20.201.  Ou  March  5th  of  last  year,  two  persons 
had  obtained  that.  Now  I  have  taken  all  the  facts. 
I  accept  your  paper  as  correct  at  the  time  you  tell  us  it 
was  written.  My  object  is  accomplished  if'I  get  down 
an  the  evidence  a  correction  of  these  statements. 
The  document  which  was  put,  in  without  date  by 
Dr.  Wace  was  in  fact  drawn  up  early  in  1891  ? — I  wish 
to  make  a  correction  on  my  own  account  with  regard 
to  one  point.  Since  the  accompanying  memorandum 
was  printed  in  1891,  two  women  candidates  have  been 
awarded  certificates  of  continuous  study.  Each  of 
them  appears  to  have  obtained  at  least  two  sessional 
certificates  in  one  session.  No  man  candidate  has,  as 
yet,  obtained  a  certificate  of  continuous  study.  That 
is  December  L892.  I  should  be  glad  if  that  could  be 
put  in  as  my  evidence,  showing  the  dales  upon  which 
it  was  printed,  and  also  the  facts  as  to  certificate-  of 
continuous  study  up  to  the  present  time. 

20.202.  Then  one  more  point  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  lectures,  which  is  rather  important.  You 
say — taking  for  instance  modern  history — in  a  colleg  i 
there  would  be  at  least  60  lectures  a  year  And  you 
say  "  the  certificate  of  continuous  study  is  given  for 
attending    at  120  lectures  once  a  week."     Do  you 


mean  by  that  120  lectures  and  classes  ? — A  lecture  and 
the  class  are  taken  together  on  the  same  subject. 
The  class  is  simply  a  conversational  class  where  a 
student  may  get  very  important  information  from  a 
lecturer,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  lecture,  nor  can  a 
lecture  be  called  a  class.  I  have  stated  what  they  are. 
The  lecture  and  class  coming  together  might  occupy 
two  hours. 

20.203.  Of  course  attending  at  120  lectures  once  a 
week  would  be  a  physical  difficulty.  It  is  what  you 
say,  but  you  do  not  mean  that.  It  is  attending  at  120 
lectures  and  classes  one  a  week.  Then  they  would 
get  240  hours.  Take  modern  history.  For  this  there 
would  be  at  least  60  lectures  a  year  in  a  college,  you 
say.  Would  your  man  in  King's  College  go  on  for 
the  whole  of  three  years  in  modern  history  ? — I  sup- 
pose thev  would.    In  any  University  they  would. 

20.204.  But.  at  King's  College  ?— At  King's  Col- 
lege he  would  go  on. 

20.205.  At  King's  College  there  are  men  going  on 
in  modern  history  for  60  lectures  a  year  for  three 
years,  are  there  ? — Yes,  and  more  than  that  in  some 
subjects,  but  we  have  no  degrees.  In  a  University  I 
thought  that  would  probably  be  the  natural  period. 

20.206.  Are  the  60  lectures  to  be  multiplied  by  two 
or  three  ? — For  modern  history  for  the  degree  of  a  Uni- 
versity surely  he  would  no  on  for  the  whole  three 
years'  courss, 

20.207.  And  yet  in  Cambridge  where  we  give  a 
degree  in  modern  history,  first  year,  Little  Go,  second 
year,  general  examination  ;  there  has  been  only  the 
third  year  given  to  modern  history  for  the  degree  ? — • 
He  passes  the  Little  Go  in  the  first  term  when  he 
enters  the  University. 

20.208.  For  a  pass  degree  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  modern  history,  he  spends  his  last  year  in 
modern  history,  and  I  have  calculated  how  many 
lectuees  he  would  attend  ?— I  am  really  not  taking  a 
pass  degree  in  connexion  with  the  University  as  of 
any  great  importance  at  all. 

20.209.  You  think  this  would  be  so  in  any  college 
which  puts  itself  forward  as  qualifying  for  those  sub- 
jects in  a  degree.    Do  yoit  mean  that  or  not  ? — Yes. 

20.210.  At  Cambridge  he  would  only  haye  24- 
week  s  at  the  outside  for  his  study  in  modern  history. 
If  he  attended  two  courses  of  three  hours  a  week,  that 
would  give  him  144  hours  under  instruction  for  get- 
ting the  degree  of  modern  history.  But  your  continuous 
course  of  study  man  has  had  240  hours  besides  the 
whole  of  the  weekly  paper  work;  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous course  of  study  man  lias  had  240  hours 
under  the  eye  of  his  teacher,  and  at  least  two  hours  a 
week  preparing  the  necessary  weekly  paper,  meaning 
480  hours  to  the  knowledge  of  his  teacher.  In  Cam- 
bridge he  would  have  144  hours  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  teacher  as  the  maximum.  I  should  have  thought 
that  would  compare  very  unfavourably  to  Cambridge? 
— Does  the  University  of  Cambridge  give  its  degree 
in  modern  history  abne  without  any  other  know- 
ledge ? 

20.211.  No;  but  we  were  comparing  the  prepara- 
tion in  modern  history  which  Wvjidd  qualify  for  his 
degree.  When  he  comes  to  the  end  oi'  his  third  year 
he  is  examined  on  nothing  but  modern  history,  and 
on  that  lie  gets  his  decree  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  so 
nmch  the  worse  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  training  him  very  much,  if  he  is  required  to 
pass  in  modern  history  alone. 

20.212.  I  do  not  understand  this.  That  is  all  I 
care  to  say  about  lectures  ;  but  I  have  no  question 
whatever  that  the  University  extension  students  get 
very  much  more  from  their  teacher  than  some  students 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  do.  These  facts  seem 
to  show  that ?  — I  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  points 
which  are  contained  in  this  paper,  my  authority  is 
the  "University  Extension  Society's  Journal." 

20,213  {Lcrd  Reay  to  Dr.  Halliburton.)  I  believe 
you  know  University  College  as  well  as  you  know 
King's  College.  You  know  them  both  ? — I  know 
University  College  a  good  deal  better,  I  think. 

5  Y  4 
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20.214.  You  know  the  two  colleges  from  personal 
experience  ? — Yes. 

20.215.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  see  any 
insuperable  objection,  or  whether  you  see  considerable 
advantage  in  some  arrangement  between  the  two 
colleges  which  would  lead  to  a  redistribution  of 
work  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
off  hand. 

20.216.  Whether  from  the  academic  point,  of  view 
you  would  see  any  advantage  in  that  ? — T  should  think 
so,  certainly. 

20.217.  You  think  that  in  many  respects  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  waste  by  needless  duplica- 
tion, and  that  by  concentration  expansion  might  be 
given  to  research  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  any 
subjects  which  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  about, 
but  I  can  imagine  in  languages  and  subjects  of  that 
kind  it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  have  two  pro- 
fessors. 

20.218.  One  of  the  objects  which  the  Gresham 
Charter  contemplated  was  that  there  should  be  some 
inter-collegiate  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

20.219.  I  know  that  there  are  practical  difficulties, 
but  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  medical 
student  should  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
af  Science  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

"2u,220.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  making  too 
heavy  a  demand  ? — Yes,  the  course  is  such  a  long  ono 
at  present. 

20.221.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  degree  of  Bacheloi 
of  Science  of  the  University  of  London  ? — You  mean 
a  simpler  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ? 

20.222.  Yes,  modified  and  connected  with  a  special 
entrance  examination  for  medical  students  in  which 
science  would  take  a  foremost  place  ? — I  think  the 
preliminary  scientific  studies  should  always  be  carried 
out. 

20.223.  Which  of  the  preliminary  scientific  lectures 
should  be  given  by  science  professors,  and  which  of 
them  should  be  given  by  medical  professors :  for 
instance,  taking  your  own  subject,  physiology  ? — It 
could  be  given  by  a  pure  science  man.  Many  of  the 
men  who  teach  medical  studeots  are  pure  science  men, 
but  I  think  one  gets  more  sympathy  with  medical 
students  if  one  has  previously  had  a  medical  training. 
If  the  teacher  has  had  a  medical  training  he  could  see 
what  parts  of  the  science  are  applicable  to  the  actual 
life  of  practice. 

20.224.  Therefore  you  require  a  medical  man  de- 
voting himself  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  ? 
—Yes. 

20.225.  That  he  should  give  up  practice? — Yes. 
I  think  the  taking  care  of  a  laboratory  would  take  all 
one's  time  if  it  were  done  well. 

20.226.  That  applies  to  botany  and  biology  ? — I 
think  there  are  very  few  medical  men  who  are 
chemists. 

20.227.  It   would    not    apply   to    chemistry  ?  — 
Chemistry  must  be  taught  by  a  chemist. 

20.228.  Do  you  include  other  sciences  in  the 
medical  curriculum  ? — He  must  know  something  of 
physics. 

20.229.  And  physics  would  be  taught  in  the  pure 
science  ? — Yes. 

20.230-  {To  Professor  Adams.)  I  think  you  can 
tell  me  whether  this  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, represents  more  or  less  the  course  which  you 
follow  at  King's  College  ? — That  will  be,  I  think,  very 
nearly  the  course  which  we  follow.  \  see  there  are 
languages  included  in  the  course,  but  in  our  engineer- 
ing course  there  are  no  languages  included.  Gene- 
rally, the  course  is  very  much  the  same  as  is  sketched 
out  here  for  electrical  engineering  and  also  for  the 
general  course  in  science.    There  is  a  general  course 
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in  science  which  would  also  embrace  what  we  should 
regard  as  a  suitable  course  in  natural  science  for  the 
new  University. 

20.231.  Your  course  would  not  be  very  different 
from  that  ? — No;  it  would  not  be  very  different  from 
that. 

20.232.  Then  with  regard  to  your  Associateship, 
you  contemplate  under  the  Gresham  Charter  a  degree 
which  would  be  superior  to  the  Associateship  ? — I 
had  rather-  see  the  Associateship  disappear  in  the 
honour  degree.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  such 
a  close  connexion  between  the  college  and  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  Associateship  would  give  way  to  the 
honour  degree. 

20.233.  You  do  not  wish  that  the  degree  under  the 
Gresham  Charter  should  be  a  lower  degree,  though  it 
might  be  a  degree  different  in  kind ;  you  do  not  wish 
that  it  should  represent  less  knowledge  than  the 
degrees  which  are  given  by  the  present  University  of 
London  ?  —  No ;  I  am  not  in  favour  of  lowering 
degrees  in  arts  or  science. 

20.234.  The  object  of  the  movement  with  which 
you  have  been  associated  was  not  the  lowering  in  any 
way  of  the  standard  of  the  degree,  but  to  obtain  degrees 
of  a  different  kind? — Yes,  and  to  have  a  very  high 
standard. 

20.235.  To  have  no  separate  examination  for  pass 
degrees,  and  to  give  honours  to  those  who  deserved 
them  ;  you  would  not  differentiate  between  the  two  ; 
you  would  have  one  examination  for  all  ? — If  it  were 
practicable  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  University  to 
do  away  with  pass  degrees  and  to  have  nothing  but 
honour  degrees,  I  think  that  would  be  a  state  of  very 
considerable  perfection,  and  I  should  like  to  see  work 
in  that  direction  rather  than  in  the  other  direction  of 
lowering  degrees.  But  I  think  at  the  present  time 
we  put  too  much  value  on  simply  getting  a  pass 
degree,  and  I  rather  wish  to  aim  at  equality  of  posi- 
tion than  the  actual  degree  itself,  that  is  to  say,  if 
some  institutions  give  degrees  and  others  do  not,  those 
that  do  not  are  put  in  a  very  inferior  position  ;  I 
should  rather  see  equality  in  one  direction  or  in 
another;  either  in  wiping  away  degrees  or  giving 
degrees  on  the  same  conditions  in  all  cases. 

20.236.  The  mere  passing  of  such  an  examination 
would  in  itself  be  a  distinction  ? — I  am  afraid  I  was 
not  quite  understood. 

20.237.  Will  you  make  it  clear  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  do  away  with  the  pass 
degree,  that  is  a  degree  which  a  man  gets  by  attain- 
ing a  certain  standard,  but  I  wish  to  distinguish 
between  this  degree  and  the  degree  obtained  by  the 
man  who  comes  out  first  class  in  perhaps  the  same 
examinations  which  have  been  passed  by  a  candidate 
going  in  for  the  pass  degree.  That  is  what  I  meant 
by  distinguishing  the  honour  degree  from  the  pass 
degree. 

20.238.  Would  the  honours  man  and  the  pass  man 
be  examined  iu  the  same  subjects  ? — In  the  same  sub- 
jects. 

20.239.  Therefore  the  distinction  will  be  that  one 
man  will  pass  without  honours  and  the  other  man  will 
pass  with  honours  ? — Yes. 

(Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  is  the  old  Cambridge 
plan  ;  the  pass  men  were  the  tail  of  the  honour  men. 

20.240.  (Lord  Reay.)  And  the  great  object  of 
those  who  with  you  advocate  this  teaching  University 
is  that  the  teachers  in  this  University  should  not  be 
in  any  way  cramped  in  their  teaching  by  outside 
influences  ? — Quite  so. 

20.241.  That  the  standard  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
University,  not  by  outsiders  but  by  the  scientific 
standing  of  the  teachers  who  in  a  teaching  University 
are  the  chief  elements  of  success  ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  26th  January  1893,  at  12  o'clock. 
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Forty-ninth  Day. 


Thursday,  January  26th,  1893. 


PRESENT  : 


The  LORD  REAY,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


W.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  further  examined. 


20.242.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  supple- 
ment the  evidence  which  you  gave  last  Friday  r — I 
wish  to  make  one  or  two  points  a  little  more  com- 
plete. I  thought  that  the  answers  I  gave  at  the  last 
examination  were  not  complete,  and  I  should  like  to 
add  to  them  one  or  two  points. 

20.243.  We  had  better  begin  with  your  objections 
to  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — With  regard  to  that  examination,  I  wish 
to  make  a  further  statement.  In  making  mecha- 
nics compulsory  and  in  separating  it  from  other 
branches  of  physics,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
examination  in  mechanics  will  be  somewhat  deeper, 
and  therefore  more  satisfactory.  A  matriculation 
candidate  is  only  required  to  know  four  books  of 
Euclid  and  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  yet  he 
may  take  Light  as  one  of  his  subjects,  which  in- 
volves the  geometry  of  similar  figures.  He  may 
take  Electricity  and  Magnetism  in  place  of  Chemis- 
try, but  cannot  take  both  Chemistry  and  Electricity. 
Now  every  student  who  studies  electricity  must 
know  something  of  chemistry,  but  he  cannot  study 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  do  all  that  is  required 
besides,  for  this  examination,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  required  chemistry  for  this 
examination.  Again  the  use  of  galvanometers  and 
magnetic  needles  implies  the  use  of  logarithms  and 
the  exact  measurement  of  angles,  that  is,  the  first 
principles  of  trigonometry.  This  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination at  the  beginning  of  the  University  career 
gives  direct  encouragement  to  cramming." 

20.244.  Then  I  gather  you  also  wish  to  supplement 
your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  question  of  examina- 
tions ? — I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  points  which  have  h°en  brought  forward, 
which  arc.  matters  of  history,  and  which  may  possibly 
have  been  brought  before  the  Commission  already,  but 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  important,  and  if  they 
have  not  beer,  brought  before  the  Commission  I  should 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  them.  The  testing  of 
progress  or  of  merit  by  frequent  examination  has 
called  fonh  a  set  of  men  who  undertake  the  task  of 
preparing  the  student  often  without  any  view  to  his 
real  mental  progress.  With  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
system  pursued  at  Dublin  where  there  are  both  resi- 
lient and  non-resident  candidates  for  degrees.  There 
are  statistics  of  different  periods  of  five  years  from  1860 
onwards  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  279  under- 
graduates who  matriculated  270  proceeded  further,  of 
whom  186  were  resident  and  84  non-resident ;  115, 
or  62  per  cent.,  were  resident  students ;  whereas  26, 
or  31  per  cent,  of  non-resident  students  proceeded  to 
the  B.A. ;  49  resident  students  were  first  class,  but  no 
non-resident  student  obtained  the  first  class. 

20.245.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  this  London  or  Dublin  ?-- 
Dublin.  Taking  another  five  years  the  result  comes 
out  nearly  the  same  :  38  resident  students  obtained  the 
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first  class,  being  about  62  per  cent.,  and  no  non- 
resident student  first  class ;  only  28,  that  is  to  say  23 
per  cent,  of  them  proceeding  to  the  B.A.  Then  there 
is  a  very  important  point  connected  with  this  matter 
in  a  letter  communicated  by  Professor  Fitzgerald  to 
"  Nature,"  bearing  upon  this  question  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London,  which  has  appeared  quite 
recently  and  to.  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention. 
He  says  : — "  There  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
"  which  I  fear  sufficient  importance  is  not  attached  by 
"  those  who  are  directing  the  matter,  and  that  is  the 
"  great  objections  there  are  to  mixing  up  Universities 
"  and  colleges  with  examining  boards.  All  our  stu- 
"  dents  have  not  that  education  got  by  friction  with 
"  their  fellows  and  by  contact  with  trained  intellects 
"  which  no  examination  can  test  and  which  is  such  a 
"  valuable  training,  and  in  consequence  our  degrees 
"  are  the  less  valuable.  London  would  suffer  in  this 
a  way.  In  addition  to  this  London  would  suffer  from 
"  the  inordinate  importance  that  would  be  attached  t<? 
"  external  examiners  if  the  University  examined 
"  London  and  external  students.  The  student  will 
"  seek  a  coach  whose  whole  view  of  learning  will  be 
"  of  the  passing  an  examination  type,  and  who  will 
"  infect  his  pupil  with  this  miserable  disease.  Gradu- 
"  ally  the  professor  himself  will  be  involved  in  the 
"  vortex,  and  the  whole  University  will  gradually 
"  look  upon  the  passing  of  examinations  as  the  end  of 
"  life  for  students."  I  agree  in  principle  with  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald,  who  is  speaking  from  his  experience 
as  examiner  at  the  London  University,  as  well  as  from 
his  position  in  Dublin. 

20.246.  (Lord  Reay.)  He  is  one  of  the  Trinity 
College  professors  ? — Yes ;  and  for  some  years  past 
he  has  been  examiner  in  physics  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. I  also  agree  with  him  in  his  remarks  against 
centralising  even  the  large  research  works  in  large 
laboratories.  He  says : — "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
"  who  will  have  the  privilege  of  learning  in  the 
"  greatest  city  in  the  world  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
"  personal  influence  of  its  greatest  men  by  relegating 
"  these  to  some  haven  of  laboratories  where  no  bracing 
"  breath  of  students  shall  interfere  with  the  inmates." 

20.247.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  seem  to  be  quoting 
letters  written  by  various  other  people  to  the  public 
press.  It  is  not  your  own  evidence  ? — That  is  simply 
a  quotation  I  refer  to  because  I  agree  with  it.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  put  this  before  the  Commis- 
sion if  it  is  not  desired. 

(Lord  Reay.)  I  think  you  had  better  go  on. 

20.248.  (Lord  Playfair.)  You  coincide  with  that, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  wish  to  state  the  fact  that  I 
coincide  with  that  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  having  the  same  examinations  for  the  teaching 
Universities  and  for  outside  candidates,  I  think  there 
are  objections,  as  candidates  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.    The  Senate  of  the  present  University  have 
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w-  to  draw  up  regulations  intended  to  impose  definite 

Admits,  Esq.,    ^mjts  UpQn  examiners  in  their  choice  of  questions, 

J  '_'        and  this  will  apply  even  more  to  practical  work,  and 

26  Jan.  1893.    there  will  be  a  danger  that  it  will  render  the  practical 

 examination  useless  when  it  is  found  out  that  the 

range  of  the  practical  examination  is  limited. 

20.249.  {Lord  Reay.)  Then  you  also  want  to  sup- 
plement the  answers  given  to  questions  put  to  you  by 
Canon  Browne  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  Uni- 
versity teaching? — There  was  just  one  question.  T 
was  under  a  strong  impression  that  there  had  been  an 
intention  to  urge  the  giving  of  University  degrees 
of  the  Teaching  University  where  the  teaching  Avas 
given  by  University  Extension  Lectures  alone.  Canon 
Browne  stated  to  the  Commission,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  that  was  the  case,  but  I  was  under  a  very 
strong  impression  indeed  that  some  years  ago  it  had 
been  urged  strongly,  and  referring  to  Lord  Ripon's 
evidence  before  the  previous  Royal  Commission  on 
this  subject,  and  also  to  Dr.  Eoberts'  evidence,  I  find 
that  there  was  ground  for  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
had  come  ;  at  least,  I  thought  so,  and  1  should  like  to 
answer  that  question  of  Canon  Browne's  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  put  it  in.  I  find  this  answer  to  question 
No.  1759,  from  Lord  Ripon  : — "  One  of  our  objects 
"  in  wishing  for  a  teaching  University  in  London  is 
"  that  our  students  may  have  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
"  degree."  And  again  at  the  end  of  the  same 
answer  : — "  I  should  hope  that  if  a  teaching  Univer- 
"  sity  were  established  in  London  it  might  in  the  end, 
"  as  it  saw  its  way,  go  beyond  that,  and  make  these 
"  lectures,  under  proper  conditions  for  the  strict 
"  maintenance  of  the  very  highest  standard  of  educa- 
"  tiou,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  degree  altogether." 
Also  Questions.  Nos.  1762  and  1763  by  Dr.  Ball 
seem  to  me  to  imply  that,  Dr.  Ball  understood  Lord 
Ripon  as  desiring  to  give  University  degrees  on  the 
lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Society  alone. 
On  the  same  subject  I  would  also  refer  to  the  answer 
to  Question  1802  given  by  Dr.  Roberts  to  Dr.  Ball 
before  the  previous  Commission.  "  We  believe  that 
"  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  curriculum  of 
"  study  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  working  in  the 
"  evening  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven,  or  eight  years 
"  might  cover  the  same  ground  which  a  student 
"  during  three  years  at  the  University  can  cover, 
"  doing  the  work  quite  as  thoroughly,  only  that  it 
"  would  have  to  be  done  in  sections  instead  of  all  at 
"  once,  the  opening  up  of  an  opportunit  y  of  that  kind 
"  to  go  through  a  course  of  study,  which  would  mean 
"  a  broad  liber  al  education  with  the  stamp  of  a  degree 
"  at  the  end  of  it."  See  also  answers  1843  and  1840, 
which  I  think  clearly  bear  out  my  contention.  That 
some  of  the  influential  authorities  connected  with  the 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  in 
London,  including  Lord  Ripon  and  Dr.  Roberts, 
advocated  the  giving  of  University  degrees  on  the 
results  of  the  lectures  and  teaching  given  under  that 
society.  It  was  with  a  view  of  showing  what  that 
work  really  was  that  I  distributed  my  memorandum  to 
the  Council  of  the  society.  In  fact,  if  there  had  not 
been  the  impression  I  should  not  -  have  prepared  t  hat 
memorandum  probably,  because  it  was  with  a  view  of 
not  allowing  degrees  to  be  given  at  too  low  a  standard 
that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  it. 

20.250.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  some  mis- 
understanding. Canon  Browne  maintained  that  no 
one  wanted  to  have  a  degree  for  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures  as  given  at  present.  That  was  the 
point.  But  what  you  have  read  there  shows  that 
Lord  Ripon  and  Dr.  Roberts,  and  I  think  we  may 
add  Professor  Stuart,  contemplated  a  modified  course 
of  University  lectures  which  would  entitle  persons 
who  had  attended  that  modified  course  to  a  degree. 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  is  some  difference  ? 
— Certainly. 

20.251.  As  Canon  Browne  is  not  present  I  wished 
to  make  that  observation  ? — There  was  one  point  put 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission  as  regards  the  distri- 
bution of  work  in  the  Science  Department  of  King's 
College.    May  I  put  in  this  table  which  represents 


the  number  of  hours  spent  both  in  the  Natural  Science 
section  and  also  in  the  Applied  Science  section.  It 
will  give  the  Commission  clearer  ideas  as  to  what 
the  work  is.  It  is  really  the  substance  of  the  time 
table  of  the  prospectus  but  arranged  in  a  different 
way,  giving  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  (For 
this  document  see  Appendix  No.  43.) 

20.252.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — No. 

20.253.  {Lord  Play/air.)  With  the  large  attention 
which  you  give  to  science  in  King's  College,  could 
you  explain  what  is  the  reason  for  so  few  graduates 
going  up  to  London  University  ? — I  think  it  is,  as  I 
stated  when  I  was  examined  before,  that  the  barrier 
in  our  way  is  the  Matriculation  Examination.  If  men 
come  to  us  for  only  three  years,  taking  up  the  first 
year  to  pass  the  Matriculation  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  more  than  they  can  afford  to  give.  If 
they  would  give  four  years  then  taking  one  year  as 
a  preliminary  we  have  all  the  means  of  giving  them 
what  they  want  for  the  Matriculation,  and  then  they 
might  go  on  for  our  three  years'  course  in  Science 
afterwards.  • 

20.254.  If  the  Matriculation  was  suited  to  your 
teaching  and  was  actually  really  preliminary  to  it 
instead  of  running  along  with  it,  do  you  think  many 
of  your  students  would  go  up  for  degrees  ? — I  think 
they  would ;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not,  because  we  have  all  the  means  for  them  to 
prepare  for  the  examinations. 

20.255.  At  the  present  moment  they  take  your 
certificate  as  preferable  to  the  degree  of  the  London 
University  for  their- purposes  ?— Eor  their  purposes  in 
connexion  with  Applied  Science  I  daresay  it  is  prefer- 
able, but  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  our  certificate  will 
take  the  place  of  any  degree  that  they  could  get — 
certainly  not.  The  table  I  have  drawn  up  with  regard 
to  Natural  Science  will,  I  think,  illustrate  that  point. 
There  we  have  all  the  subjects  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  the  preliminary  science  exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  London  ;  but  if  we  in- 
clude the  teaching  for  Matriculation  we  should  require 
an  extra  year  and  we  should  want  to  make  four  instead 
of  three  years  lor  our  whole  course. 

20.256.  Take  this  year.  Your  chemical  laboratory 
practice  does  not  seem  to  be  any  in  winter  and  after 
all  only  4|  hours  in  summer — not  an  hour  a  day? — 
Not  an  hour  a  day.    That  is  in  one  year. 

20.257.  There  cannot  be  very  much  in  that  ? — No, 
they  cannot  do  very  much.  But  it  is  the  work  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  ;  it  is  about  the  standard  of 
the  work  for  the  intermediate  science  examination 
and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  ;  but  if  a  man  goes 
for  the  final  examination  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at 
the  University  of  London  he  would  specialise  after 
the  intermediate  science,  and  he  would  go  on  work- 
ing, if  he  took  chemistry,  for  two  or  it  may  be  three 
years,  taking  practical  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  for 
about  three  hours  a  day. 

20.258.  I  see,  for  instance,  you  give  two  hours  to 
physics,  and  two  hours  to  chemistry  ? — Lectures  ? 

20.259.  Two  hours  a  week,  that  is,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

20.260.  That  is  very  small  ?— That  is  for  the  first 
year. 

20.261.  And  b\  to  drawing  ?— That  is  the  Applied 
Science  or  engineering  section.  What  we  should 
consider  would  be  the  universal  section  would  be 
rather  what  is  indicated  by  "  Natural  Science  "  at 
at  the  top  of  the  document,  the  two  branches  in 
fact,  practically  of  Science. 

20.262.  {Lord  Reay.)  These  are  the  day  students  ? 
— Yes  the  day  students. 

20.263.  {Sir  Georye  Humphry.)  With  regard  to 
what  you  have  said  as  to  the  non-resident  students  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  quoting  I  think  from  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald,  we  had  evidence  the  other  day  from 
Dr.  Ingram  on  the  same  point,  and  it  appears  that  the 
numbers  are  very  large ;  they  equal  the  numbers  of 
the  resident  students  and  although  the  University 
authorities  do  not  like  the  non-resident  students,  and 
although  they  do  not  constitute  by  any  means  the  best 
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students,  and  also  because  those  who  are  proceeding  to 
any  kind  of  profession  must  reside,  yet  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  I  put  to  him  he  said  that  the  influence 
exerted  throughout  Ireland  by  the  University  of 
Dublin  through  its  non-resident  system  was  of  very 
great  importance  and  valuable,  and  that  he  would  not 
ny  any  means  wish  that  it  should  be  discontinued  ;  so 
that  although  as  regards  the  studies  at  the  University 
it  might  not  be  so  important  yet  as  regards  its  educa- 
tional influence  it  is  very  important.  That  is  a  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  ? — Yes. 

20.264.  With  regard  to  the  examination  you 
mentioned  that  the  examination  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  admission  of  non-resident  students  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

20.265.  I  think  he  said  that  that  was  not  at  all  the 
case;  that  they  gave  their  examinations  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  non-resident  students.  If  the  non- 
resident students  came  up  to  the  test,  well  and  good  ; 
if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  test  it  was  their  own 
look  out ;  that  did  not  influence  the  University 
examinations.  Therefore  one  does  not  see  that  it 
need  influence  University  examinations  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  or  elsewhere.  The  examinations 
need  not  be  influenced  ? — Of  course  at  Dublin  it  is 
the  Dublin  University  and  the  residents  who  manage 
the  whole  of  the  examinations ;  but  if  we  have  a 
system  which  has  connexion  Avith  the  country  as  well 
as  London,  of  course  the  provincial  candidates  must 
be  treated  fairly  and  therefore  the  examinations  must 
be  made  to  fit  them  as  well  as  to  fit  London  ;  other- 
wise there  would  be  unfairness  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

20.266.  That  is  at  present  the  case  in  Dublin.  The 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Dublin  University  and  the  provincial  students  come 
to  it.  The  Dublin  examiners  make  no  difference  in 
their  examination  with  respect  to  the  provincial 
students.  They  have  the  option  of  coming  to  it  and 
preparing  for  it.  If  they  can  do  so,  well  and  good  ; 
it  is  all  to  their  advantage? — It  would  be  parallel,  I 
think,  if  in  London  we  had  our  college  system  estab- 
lished, and  then  we  were  to  admit  to  that  system 
without  any  alteration  whatever,  all  provincial  candi- 
dates ;  but  in  this  case  I  take  it  if  it  is  a  University 
like  the  present  University  of  London  the  provincial 
candidates  already  have  their  rights  which  must  be 
attended  to  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  control  of 
the  teaching  by  the  syllabus  of  examinations.  I  object 
that  the  syllabus  of  the  examinations  shall  govern  the 
syllabus  of  teaching  in  the  colleges.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  very  distinct  point  indeed. 

20.267.  The  syllabus  of  the  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  could  be  fixed,  and  then,  if 
provincial  students  could  come  to  it,  well  and  good ; 
and  then  if  the  examination  were  a  good  and  high 
examination,  it  would  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
teaching  in  the  provinces  ? — It  would  still  mean 
giving  degrees  by  examinations  alone  under  the  sylla- 
bus of  the  examination,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges  would  be  entirely  bound  by  the 
examination  syllabus  ;  therefore,  I  think  it  would 
leav^  us  probably,  as  regards  teaching,  in  a  worse 
position  than  the  one  we  are  in  at  present,  when  we 
have  no  connexion  with  the  University. 

20.268.  But  the  syllabus  need  have  no  relation  to 
ihe  provinces  to  be  a  syllabus  in  relation  to  a  teaching 
University  in  London.  The  syllabus  might  be  open 
possibly.  I  do  not  see  that  any  harm  would  result 
in  its  being  open  to  provincial  students  if  they  chose 
to  come  to  it.  They  would  see  what  the  position 
was  ;  they  would  see  that  there  was  no  unfairness 
with  reference  to  them,  because  it  would  be  quite  open 
to  them  to  come  in  or  not  as  they  please ;  and  the 
influence  of  such  a  syllabus,  if  a  high  one  would  be 
beneficial  to  provincial  teachers  ;  and  in  that  case  a 
central  influence  emanating  from  London  might  diffuse 
an  important  and  good  effect  on  the  country  at  large  ? 
— It  might  be  good  to  them,  but  they  might  question 
whether  it  is  doing  to  them  what  is  justice,  by  not 
paying  more  attention  to  their  wants  than  is  conveyed 


really  in  examining  them  in  the  subjects  which  the        W.  G. 
London  colleges  teach.     I  object  to  the  giving  of   Adams,  Esq., 
degrees  by  examination  alone.  F.R.S. 

20.269.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  have  any    9g  j~^ag«. 

ground  for  complaint  about,  injustice  if  they  knew   '  

perfectly  clearly  and  saw  beforehand  what  the  po- 
sition of'  affairs  was,  and  that  if  the  provincial  teachers 

chose  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  and  to  improve  their 
course  in  relation  to  it,  it  Avould  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  provinces  without  in  any  way  doing  damage,  as 
far  as  one  can  see,  to  London  ? — Yes  ;  as  far  as  exa- 
minations are  concerned. 

20.270.  (Lord  Playfair.)  I  see  that  you  find  in 
training  a  man  to  be  an  engineer  through  your  engi- 
neering course  for  two  out  of  three  years,  you  do  not 
require  to  teach  him  chemistry,  and  for  another  two 
half  sessions  you  do  not  require  to  teach  him  physics. 
Is  that  so  ?  Have  you  found  that  by  experience  ?— 
We  teach  chemistry  during  two  years. 

20.271.  Chemistry  one  year,  and  the  chemical  la- 
boratory the  second  year  ? — Yes. 

20.272.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  three  di- 
visions ? — That  means  two  years  out  of  three.  The 
course  of  lectures  and  study  during  the  first  and 
second  years  is  the  same  for  all  students  in  the  engi- 
neering department,  during  the  third  year  we  have  a 
special  course  for  each  separate  branch  of  engineer- 
ing or  Applied  Sciences,  and  this  is  indicated  in  the 
time  table. 

20.273.  You  have  no  time  to  make  them  go  through 
all  the  science  throughout  the  course  ? — No,  we  have 
not. 

20.274.  How  is  it  that  you  have  time  for  Divinity 
every  week  when  you  cannot  spend  an  hour  upon  the 
sciences  which  immediately  apply  to  the  profession 
that  the  man  is  about  to  adopt  ? — It  is  simply  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  week  which  goes  through  the 
whole  course.  It  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the 
college  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

20.275.  But  we  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
regulation ;  Ave  may  think  that  if  you  cannot  afford 
to  give  in  one  of  the  important  Applied  Sciences  an 
hour  a  week,  on  account  of  the  time,  possibly  it  might 
be  spared  from  Divinity  ? — Well,  I  think  I  must  leave 
that  to  the  Principal  to  deal  with. 

20.276.  (Mr  Anstie.)  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  general  question  of  policy  that  you  have  agitated 
to-day,  but  Avith  respect  to  the  question  of  University 
extension,  are  you  aware  that  we  have  received 
evidence,  which  of  course  is  the  official  and  conclusive 
evidence,  from  Professor  Stuart  and  Dr.  Roberts,  and 
that  they  both  agree  that  the  University  extension 
course  should  not  qualify  for  a  degree  without  final 
examination  ? — I  am  glad  'to  hear  it.  The  point  I 
Avished  to  urge  was  that  the  education  at  present  given 
at  the  University  extension  courses  was  not  LTniver- 
sity  education,  and  could  not  be  recognised  as  such  in 
a  teaching  University. 

20.277.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  get 
your  view  raiher  more  clearly  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  outside  examination  to  teaching  upon 
which  Sir  George  Humphry  Avas  questioning  you. 
As  I  understand,  you  consider  that  the  experience  in 
the  Universitv  of  Dublin  is  only  partly  relevant  to 
the  new  situation  that  would  be  created  ? — Yes. 

20.278.  If  I  understand  you,  your  ground  is  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  is  in  a  position  of  granting 
a  favour  by  opening  its  examinations  ? — Yes. 

20.279.  Whereas  in  the  other  case  the  institutions 
over  the  country  Avho  prepare  for  the  existing 
examining  Board  called  the  London  University,  would 
have  a  claim  to  a  strict  impartiality  of  treatment  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  Senate  would  be  bound 
to  put  a  restriction  upon  the  examinations  in  accord- 
ance with  past  history. 

20.280.  Then  a  question  of  great  educational 
interest  upon  Avhich  I  should  like  your  answer  is, 
how  far  this  condition  of  strict  impartiality  would 
tend  in  different  departments  of  study  to  a  divergence 
between  the  examinations  adapted  to  those  who  had 
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been  taught  by  a  particular  certificated  teacher,  as 
compared  with  a  strictly  impartial  examination. 
Before  you  answer,  let  me  explain  my  reason  for 
asking  the  question  in  that  form.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  this  degree  of  divergence  would  vary 
considerably  in  different  departments.  For  instance, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  as  I  learnt  them  at  Cambridge,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  particular  ground  for 
securing  impartiality  as  long  as  the  examination  is  a 
good  one  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  subject  of  moral 
science,  which  I  have  been  for  some  years  engaged  in 
teaching,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conditions  of 
preparing  for  an  external  examination,  may  be  more 
or  less  hampering  and  paralysing  to  a  teacher. 
Therefore  under  those  circumstances  we  have  those 
two  extremes  ? — With  regard  to  the  scientific  subjects, 
I  think  our  teaching  in  the  elementary  part  certainly 
must  be  very  much  the  same.  When  it  comes  to  the 
higher  branches  it  is  possible  that  the  teaching  in 
different  institutions  may  strike  out  rather  in  different 
directions  ;  but  I  think  our  teaching  will  be  limited  by 
the  demand  which  there  is  for  the  particular  kind  of 
teaching,  and  that  we  should  be  as  it  were,  governed 
to  a  great  extent  by  what  people  ask  from  us ;  and 
our  teaching  therefore  will  be  kept  closer  together  in 
the  different  colleges,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
which  will  be  made  for  the  particular  kinds  of  teaching 
required ;  and  that  when  we  come  to  the  higher 
teaching  which  perhaps  will  be  less  ultimately  con- 
nected with  examinations,  it  would  be  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise,  that  different  institutions 
shall  take  different  branches  of  the  higher  teaching. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  of  the  same 
character  jn  different  institutions. 

20,281.  What  I  rather  had  in  view  was  this  point ; 
assume  two  things  ;  assume  that  you  have  a  teaching 
University  in  London,  and  that  you  have  a  demand 
which  is  recognised  for  impartiality  in  examinations  ; 
then  we  may  assume  a  reasonable  amount  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  the  teaching 


University.  Suppose  they  control  the  examinations, 
how  far  will  examinations  such  as  they  would  make 
adapted  for  their  own  course  of  teaching,  be  really 
wanting  in  this  characteristic  of  impartiality  ?  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  exact  point  which  Sir  George 
Humphry  was  putting;  is  it  true  that  examinations 
conducted  by  reasonable  men  in  one  University  would 
not  be  really  impartial  ?  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  the  danger  is  much  greater  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others  ? — I  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  even  if  the  examination  is  limited  to  a  particular 
college,  it  should  not  be  entirely  impartial,  so  that  an 
outside  candidate  going  in  for  that  examination 
should  be  treated  quite  fairly  ;  in  fact,  I  hold  that  at 
the  present  time  our  college  examinations  are  distinctly 
impartial,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be 
carried  on  by  any  one  else  than  the  professor  iti  order 
to  be  made  impartial. 

20.282.  What  I  mean  is  would  they  be  impartial  as 
between  students  taught  in  the  college  and  students 
taught  elsewhere  ?— In  the  same  subjects  I  think 
they  would  be  perfectly  fair,  otherwise  there  must  be 
some  defect  in  the  teaching.  The  subject  cannot  be 
properly  taught  unless  that  is  the  case. 

20.283.  Then  you  would  not  think  that  in  the 
subjects  with  which  you  have  to  deal  there  would  be 
any  unfairness  to  the  outside  students  in  advising 
them  to  go  into  an  examination  controlled  by  you  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  your  students  ?—  No,  I  do  no 
think  there  would.  Possibly  in  Applied  Science, 
some  branches  of  which  are  studied  more  in  one  part 
of  the  country  than  in  another,  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  one  branch  and  the  examination  in  it  in 
one  place  might  not  suit  a  candidate  from  another 
part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  his  demand  would  be 
for  teaching  in  particular  branches  to  which  in  one  of 
our  London  colleges  attention  might  not  be  so  fully 
given.  There  might  be  a  question  of  unfairness,  and 
the  man  might  say,  "  You  are  not  giving  what  I  want, 
"  I  must  go  elsewhere  for  it." 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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20.284.  (J^orff  Ilea;/.)  You  arc  a  member  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  you 
are  still  Census  Commissioner  for  India  ? — Yes. 

20.285.  You  wish  to  give  us  some  evidence  with 
regard    to    the    usefulness   of   a   London  teaching 
University  in  preparing  gentlemen  who  wish  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice ? — Yes.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners are  in  possession  of  the  new  rules  regarding 
the  entrance  examination  for  the  open  competition  of 
the  Civil  Service.    The  choice  of  subjects  is  very 
wide,  and  is  admittedly  framed  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  University  study.  Speak- 
ing generally,  classics,  mathematics,  physical  science, 
history,,  law,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  political 
science,  all  appear  to  me  to  have  a  fair  chance,  and  to 
come  well  within    the    scope  of  teaching  already 
available  in  all  the  principal  Universities.    If  theie 
be  any  bias  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
course  provided  at  Oxford,  and  this  is,  I  am  aware, 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  Uni- 
versity.   But  I  cannot  say  that  the  marks  given  for 
mathematics  and  science  place  Cambridge  or  London 
at  a  disadvantage,  whilst  in  the  matter  of  law  and 
history,  they  are  probably  all  on  a  level.    I  see  that 
some  of  the  branches  of  law  and  political  economy 
that  used  to  be  compulsory  after  the  open  competition, 
are  now  optional  for  that  examination,  so  the  existing 
University  training  is  thus  brought  into  extended 
use.    The  only  subjects,  therefore,  that  appear  to  me 
to  be  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  course, 
are  French  and  German,  in  which,  judging  from  the 
first  year's  papers  the  examination  seems  to  imply 
somewhat  more  special  preparation  than  is,  or,  I  should 
say  was,  in  my  day,  available  at  the  University  at  least 


in  the  colloquial  portion  of  the  subject  as  distinguished 
from  the  academical.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion, 
so  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
goes,  that  little  or  no  change  is  required  in  University 
teaching,  to  give  any  averagely  studious  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  University  a  fair  chance  of  success  in 
the  competition. 

20.286.  You  do  not  think  any  change  need  be  made, 
to  put  it  plainly,  in  order  to  enable  the  University  to 
enter  into  competition  with  those  gentlemen  who  are 
usually  called  crammers  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  qualify  that  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  French 
and  German  I  think,  from  what  I  know  of  the  course 
of  studies  at  the  crammers,  they  have  an  advantage, 
but  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Syllabus  in  the 
new  rules  they  would  have  no  advantage. 

20.287.  Then  you  think  the  Syllabus  in  the  new 
rules  is  distinctly  so  framed  that  it  gives  the  Univer- 
sity students  an  advantage  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  was 
the  original  intention  in  altering  the  rules  judging 
from  what  I  saw  of  the  correspondence  at  the  time. 

20.288.  And  you  think  that  object  has  on  the  whole 
been  attained  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

20.289.  What  you  have  stated  has  reference  to  the 
entrance  examination.  Now  we  come  to  the  selection 
of  candidates  after  they  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination.  Of  course  there  is  a  programme  laid 
down  for  that  ? — Yes. 

20.290.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  how  the  Uni- 
versity will  affect  their  interests.  Perhaps  you 
will  give  us  something  of  your  views  on  that 
subject? — The  rules  under  the  present  system  are 
very  materially  different  from  those  that  were  in 
force  up  to  this  year.  Under  the  rules  now  in  force 
one  year's  training  in  special  subjects  is  now  prescribed, 
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instead  of  two  ;  the  compulsory  subjects  are  limited 
to  three,  so  that  the  test  is  presumably  very  severe. 
A  premium  is  placed  on  residence  at  a  University,  and 
the  two  London  Colleges,  University  and  King's, 
are  amongst  those  prescribed.  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  certain  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  member- 
ship of  the  University  of  London,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  selected  candidate.  To  confirm  me  in 
this  view  I  may  perhaps  quote  an  experience  of 
my  own  in  1868.  At  the  end  of  my  second  year  at 
Cambridge,  a  couple  of  months  after  I  had  passed 
in  the  open  competition,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  pointing  out  that  the 
special  subjects  in  which  we  were  to  be  examined 
every  six  months  were  of  a  nature  to  require,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  my  full  time,  and 
it  was  also  pointed  out  that  especially  in  Law  and 
Oriental  Languages,  facilities  for  instruction  existed 
in  London  which  were  not  available  elsewhere. 
Quoting  from  memory  I  may  say  that  that  is  almost 
verbatim  the  letter  I  received.  1  accordingly  with- 
drew from  the  University,  on  the  advice  of  my  father, 
and  J  had  no  reason,  so  far  as  my  studies  are  con- 
cerned, to  regret  the  step.  But  I  must  add  that 
several  of  my  contemporaries  who  passed  with  me, 
disregarded  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  managed  to  complete  the  course  for  their 
degree  without  injuring,  so  far  as  I  know,  their 
position  in  the  examination  which  passed  us  into  the 
Civil  Service.  I  mention  this  episode  to  show  what 
was  at  that  time  the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  on  the  merits  of  London  training. 
Nor  do  1  think  that  with  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
competition  there  is  likely  to  be  found  a  loss  of  the 
special  advantages  of  University  life,  as  it  is  lived  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  can  be  held  to  outweigh 
the  corresponding  gain,  in  certain  directions,  of  a  year 
in  London.  In  the  first  place,  the  rules  allow  full 
time  for  the  candidate  to  have  taken  his  degree,  even 
if  he  present  himself  for  honours.  He  will  thus  have 
enjoyed  all  the  social  and  moral  advantages  that  resi- 
dence at  a  college  affords,  and  he  will  be  of  an  age 
when  the  comparative  freedom  from  supervision  of 
London  life  will  be  less  felt  than  under  the  late  rules, 
when  a  boy  was  practically  segregated  in  some  in- 
stances from  the  rest  of  the  University  if  he  joined 
after  passing,  even  if  he  had  not  previously  enjoyed 
London  under  the  comparative  immunity  from  cor- 
porate opinion  and  supervision  afforded  by  a  course 
of  study  under  a  private  tutor.  From  another  point 
of  view,  London,  as  the  Commissioners  told  me,  has 
its  advantages  in  the  matter  of  study  for  the  second 
or  final  examination.  In  respect  of  learning  the 
vernacular  languages,  which  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
Commissioners  attribute  great  importance,  the  in- 
direct aid  obtainable  in  London  is  considerable.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  of  the  vernaculars  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  London  there  are  always  to  be  got 
together  a  fair  number  of  natives  of  India  studying 
for  the  Bar  or  going  through  their  cours.e  of  Medicine 
or  Engineering.  It  is  through  them  only  that  the 
tyro  in  Eastern  pronunciation  can  pick  up  the  correct 
accent  and  the  exact  distinctions  between  sounds 
in  which  the  shading  is  so  delicate  that  a  foreign 
teacher  is  apt  to  exaggerate  it  when  trying  to  impart 
it  to  his  pupil.  In  turn,  again,  the  constant  inter- 
course with  British  students  of  education  and  good 
breeding  will  help  to  correct  the  native  pronunciation 
of  English,  which  is  growing,  in  my  experience,  worse 
and  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  proper 
instruction  at  starting.  Sir  Raymond  West,  I  recol- 
lect, casually  touched  on  this  point  in  connexion  with 
the  freshmen  in  the  University  of  Bombay,  and  I  am 
able  to  confirm  his  opinion  by  my  own  experience  as 
educational  inspector,  and  also  as  an  amateur,  when 
visiting  district  schools.  A  class  writes  very  good  dic- 
tation from  the  mouth  of  a  native  assistant  master,  but. 
is  scarcely  able  to  get  down  a  word  correctly  from  the 
mouth  of  a  European.  This  is  partly  corrected  at 
college,  but  I  am  not  alone  by  any  means  in  thinking 
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a  friendly  way  that  is  useful  to  the  young  civilian,  

as  well  as  the  native  studeut,  and  both  have  much  to 
learn  from,  and  to  teach,  each  other.  London,  again, 
has  its  great  advantages  for  the  study  of  law,  in  its 
practical  aspect.  The  attendance  at  the  various 
courts  of  law,  which  was  prescribed  when  there  was 
a  two-years'  course  of  special  training,  has  been 
abandoned  in  the  shorter  course.  I  think,  however, 
that  no  civilian  should  neglect  to  attend  at  intervals  a 
few  courts,  criminal  and  civil,  in  London.  If  there 
be  time  for  him  to  take  notes  for  the  inspection  of  his 
lecturer,  so  much  the  better,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  him  to  have  learnt  something  of  the 
procedure  of  a  court,  still  more,  that  he  should  ap- 
preciate the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar.  For  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  an  exa- 
mination in  a  vernacular  language,  in  India,  he  will 
be  set  to  try  minor  cases  under  the  criminal  law 
which  he  has  learnt  in  England,  and  with  the  present 
spread  of  law  studies,  of  which  Sir  Raymond  West 
spoke  the  other  day,  there  is  seldom  a  case  so  petty 
that  in  a  head-quarter  town,  at  all  events,  there  will 
not  be  a  legal  practitioner  engaged.  So  it  is  important 
that  the  young  magistrate  should  be  able  to  hold  head 
against  perhaps  a  practised  lawyer,  from  the  very 
first.  Then  there  is  a  subsidiary  point  in  connexion 
with  the  University  in  London  for  the  training  of 
students  in  India.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  con- 
sidering whether  a  special  officer  should  not  be  nomi- 
nated, to  act  as  general  adviser  on  the  course  of 
study  and  the  best  means  of  following  it,  in  the  case 
of  each  individual.  As  a  rule,  I  believe,  there  is  the 
very  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  lecturers  to 
single  out  for  advice  or  attention  the  students  that 
they  find  most  appreciative  of  their  teaching,  and  to 
let  the  rest  get  whatever  benefit  they  can  from  the 
lectures.  An  adviser  on  Indian  studies,  or  whatever 
he  may  be  called,  Avould  go  further  than  this,  of 
course,  and  his  functions  would  not  be  confined 
merely  to  the  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  but  to 
Natives  and  others  from  India,  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  study.  He  would  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  men  togvther,  and  of  arranging  in  various 
ways  for  some  useful  or  interesting  information  to  be 
imparted  in  supplement  of  the  regular  course  required 
for  their  examinations.  For  example,  he  would  be 
able  to  get  men  of  experience  in  the  different  parts 
of  India  to  deliver  informal  addresses  two  or  three 
times  a  term  on  such  subjects  as  the  general 
work  of  a  junior  civilian ;  the  land  administration 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  such  like  topics. 
He  might  even  go  into  practical  matters  of  e  very-day 
life,  such  as  outfit,  shooting,  intercourse  with  the 
Native  Chiefs,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  fall  outside 
the  prescribed  subjects,  but  are  none  the  less 
useful.  In  the  case  of  native  students  the  want  of 
such  a  mentor  is  still  more  felt,  and  many  of  them 
come  to  grief,  I  hear,  for  want  of  sympathetic  assist- 
ance and  advice.  Besides,  as  they  come  over  in 
greater  numbers  they  are  the  more  likely  to  herd 
together  in  coteries  of  thair  own,  and  thus  to  lose  the 
indirect  advantages  of  an  education  under  English 
influences.  There  is  a  tendency,  I  understand,  to  en- 
courage a  native  youth  to  retain  in  London  as  much  of 
his  own  ways  and  peculiarities  as  possible,  in  order 
that  he  may  return  to  India  as  little  changed  as  pos- 
sible from  the  standard  of  his  caste,  but  with  all  the 
advantage  of  an  English  degree.  This  is  a  tendency 
that  I  think  should  be  counteracted,  as  the  main 
object  of  encouraging  these  students  to  come  to  Eng- 
land at  all,  is  not  that  they  may  turn  out  merely  what 
the  Germans  term  "  brodgelehrt,"  but  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  means  within  their  reach  of 
profiting  by  trituration  against  British  youths  of  their 
own  age  and  pursuits  in  life.  Then  I  have  here  a 
few  notes  about  the  special  subjects  which  are  required 
for  examination.    The  most  important  of  these  sub- 
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jects  according  to  the  Commissioners'  Syllabus,  is  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  vernacular 
of  the  province  in  which  the  selected  candidate  is  to 
be  employed,  if  he  passes  the  final  test.    This  test  is 
likely  to  be.  as  I  have  said,  a  severe  one.    It  includes 
sound  grammatical  knowledge,  facility  of  translation, 
iind  of  conducting  a  simple  conversation.    The  gram- 
matical and  translational  parts  of  the  course  can  easily 
be  arranged  for,  no  doubt,  but  as  to  the  rest,  the  lecture 
should  be  supplemented  by  opportunities  for  conver- 
sation, and  for  learning  not  only  the  words  but  the 
expression,  and  what  is  called  in  music,  the  phrasing, 
of  native  speech.    Besides  the  aid  of  native  students 
which  should  be  enlisted,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
read  aloud  and  talk  with  the  others,  it  would  be  a  help, 
I  would  suggest,  to  have  at  hand  a  supply  of  revenue 
and  magisterial  cases,  such  as  come  up  every  day 
before  a  junior  officer,  written  in  a  fair  vernacular 
hand.    The  ordinary  official  phraseology  will  be  ac- 
quired along  with  the  character,  whilst  the  magis- 
terial record  is  of  use,  too,  in  exhibiting  in  actual 
operation  the  criminal   codes,    which   have   to  be 
mastered.    I  should  say  that  these  cases  can  always 
be   got   from  the  Government  on  application,  because 
a  certain  number  of  them  are  kept  for  only  a  limited 
period,  and   then  destroyed.    The    next  subject  is 
Indian  law,  but  only  two  of  the  codes  are  compul- 
sory,  namely,    those  dealing  with  magisterial  and 
the  higher  criminal  practice.     These  suffice  for  the 
junior  civilian,  except,  perhaps,   in    a    few    of  the 
non- regulation  provinces,  where  a  little  civil  work  has 
to  be  also  done  in  early  years.    As  far  as  the  criminal 
codes  are  in  question,  annotated  editions  are  invariably 
used  by  lecturers,  I  believe,  and  though  Sir  Raymond 
West  spoke  of  the  case-law  of  India  as  comparatively 
insignificant,  it  is  yet  already  enough  in  bulk  to  render 
it  necessary  for  the  young  magistrate  to  know  not 
only  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  also  what  the  High 
Court  have  decided  is  the  meaning  of  that  letter.  This 
adds  to  the  task  of  learning  up  these  codes,  but  the 
addition  is  worth-the  trouble.    The  optional  subjects 
under  this  head  are  the  Civil  Code,  the  Contract  Act, 
and  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  law,  on  the  last  two  of 
which  special  lectures  will  no  doubt  be  a  vailable,  and 
the  examination  will  probably   be  confined,  to  the 
text-books.    Then  follows  a  subject  called  the  history 
of  British  India.    It  entails  also  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  former  periods  as  well 
as  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
is   involved   in   learning    the    subsequent  history. 
There  is  also  the  volume  known  as  Hunter's  Indian 
Empire,  on  which  can  be  hung  a  general  description  of 
almost  all  the  special  branches  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration if  it  be  found  that  the  time  allowed  is  sufficient. 
The  subject,  however,  is  a  very  wide  one  as  it  is. 
There  is  an  optional  subject  allied  to  this  which  is 
closed  to  those  who  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  it  at  the  open  competition.    This  is  political  eco- 
nomy. It  includes,  it  is  true,  the  works  of  Marshall  and 
Walker,  but  the  five  remaining  works  deal  chiefly  with 
finance  and  the  currency  topics  requiring  special  teach- 
ing.    Amongst  the  optional  subjects  are  included 
Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
political  economy  in  relation  to  the  open  competition, 
and  Persian.    The  test  in  all  of  these  is  purely  literary, 
so  it  can  be  preceded  by  lectures  only,  without  the 
need  of  colloquial  aid  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 
1  should  say  that  as  far  as  regards  the  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  languages  I  quite  agree  with  Major-General 
Plunkett  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
that    any  Arabic  book-work  can  be  taught  by  a 
European  professor,  but  in  order  to  get  good  pronunci- 
ation it  should  be  taught  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 
There  are  five  or  six  languages  prescribed,  and,  speak- 
ing more  especially  of  Burmese,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  acquire  it  without  hearing  a  native  speak 
it. 

20,291.  I  gather  from  the  information  you  have  given 
us  that  most  of  the  subjects  which  a  young  civilian 
would  have  to  get  up,  are  included  in  the  Arts  Faculty  ? 
—I  thirk  most  of  them. 
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20,292.  The  law  is,  of  course,  a  most,  important 
element,  but  not  a  predominant  one  ? — When  I  naid 
at  the  beginning  of  my  evidence  that  all  the  subjects 
appeared  to  me  to  have  a  fair  chance,  I  was  going  on 
the  marks  that  are  given  to  each.  I  looked  at  the 
subjects  that  might  be  brought  together  by  a  man 
coming  from  the  University,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
any  student  whose  bent  was  in  a  particular  line  might 
follow  up  thai,  bent  and  have  as  good  a  chance  of  pass- 
ing the  examination  as  any  one  else.  The  Arts  course 
include:;  English  language  and  Literature ;  English 
Composition  ;  Greek  and  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture ;  English  History.  This  goes  rather  beyond  the 
ordinary  course.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  General 
Modern  History  (period  to  be  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners) ;  Political  Economy  and  Economical  History, 
Logic,  and  Mental  Philosophy  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
which  are  the  points  which  I  see  from  the  examination 
papers  led  me  to  think  that  the  Oxford  curriculum 
had  been  very  carefully  provided  for.  Roman  Law, 
English  Law,  and  Political  Science,  including  Analy- 
tical Jurisprudence,  the  early  History  of  Institutions, 
and  the  Theory  of  Legislation.  Then  there  come 
Mathematics  of  two  descriptions,  Pure  and  Applied, 
tinder  two  grades,  ordinary  Mathematics  and  Advanced 
Mathematical  subjects.  Then  seven  branches  of 
Natural  Science,  including  the  Organic,  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Physiology,  as  well  as  Elementary  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Higher  Chemistry  and  Higher  Physics. 
I  should  mention  that  the  English  Law,  the  Political 
Science  and  Political  Economy,  and  Economical  His- 
tory are  all  subjects  which,  when  I  was  a  candidate, 
were  in  the  subsequent  examination ;  so  that  now, 
unless  a  candidate  has  taken  up  those  subjects  for  the 
open  competition,  he  will  not  have  any  training  in  them 
in  the  subsequent  year. 

20.293.  They  are  optional  for  the  open  examination  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  omitted  from  the  subsequent 
course. 

20.294.  So  that  he  can  do  absolutely  without  them  ? 
— Yes,  he  can  pass  examinations  and  go  otit  to  India 
without  a  knowledge  of  them. 

20.295.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  is  undesir- 
able ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise  the  Syllabus. 
I  could  give  a  personal  opinion. 

20.296.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  your 
personal  opinion  ? — My  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
Theory  of  Legislation  and  the  History  of  Constitutions 
is  extremely  valuable  to  a  young  civilian,  but  the 
opinion  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  being 
merely  a  personal  one. 

20.297.  The  University  would  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  providing  courses  of  instruction  for  a 
young  civilian  (the  candidate  for  this  examination) 
which  would  fit  this  examination  absolutely  ? — Per- 
fectly. I  think  that  both  in  the  Arts  and  the  Science 
course  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever — and 
Law. 

20.298.  The  Faculties  would  have  to  appoint  a  joint 
committee.  That  would  probably  be  the  best  form  of 
a  Board  of  Studies  for  these  Indian  Civil  Service 
students.  I  include  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 
and  Law  ? — Y"es,  if  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  Board 
at  all. 

20.299.  I  think  it  is  necessary  from  what  you  have 
pointed  out,  that  the  student  should  have  an  adviser. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  adviser  he  in  his  turn  would  find 
it  very  convenient  to  fall  back  on  a  Board  of  Studies. 
Such  an  adviser  might  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
retired  civilians  ? — A  retired  civilian  officer  of  Indian 
experience.  I  would  include  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court,  in  that  term. 

20.300.  Of  course  civilians  are  the  greater  number  ? 
—Yes. 

20.301.  And  you  distinctly  hold  that  it  would 
be  well  for  a  young  civilian  to  reside  in  London,  and 
to  attend  the  various  Faculties  from  the  beginning  for 
both  examinations — for  the  open  competition  and  for 
the  after  examination  of  selected  candidates  ? — My 
opinion  is  restricted  to  the  subsequent  examination 
after  passing  the  open  competition.    I  do  not  think 
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the  advantages  of  London  University  would  be  so 
great  for  the  open  competition  as  for  the  subsequent. 

20.302.  The  only  advantage  would  be  that  if 
he  comes  to  Loudon  for  the  subsequent  examination, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  to  have  studied 
there  for  the  open  competition  ? — It  would  be  one 
advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  more 
especially  enjoyed  by  London  than  other  Universities. 
I  think  that  is  a  point  which  is  open  to  question  ; 
but  my  opinion  is  restricted  simply  to  the  subsequent 
examinations. 

20.303.  Another  advantage  would  be  that  some  of 
the*  subjects  which  he  must  take  for  the  subsequent 
examination,  he  might  take  whilst  he  is  studying  for 
the  earlier  one,  which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
subjects  which  he  has  to  take  up  for  the  second  exami- 
nation ? — Are  you  referring  to  the  case  of  the  London 
University  having  tho  facilities  over  the  others  ? 

20.304.  I  am  referring  to  the  University  giving 
these  facilities  for  both  examinations.  If  he  only 
finds  in  London  advantages  for  the  second  exami- 
nation he,  if  he  could  find  all  he  needs  in  London, 
would  be  compelled  to  attend  elsewhere  for  the  open 
competition.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it,  but  it 
would  bean  advantage? — It  would  be  an  advantage, 
out  he  might  take  them  up  elsewhere  than  in  London. 

20.305.  Your  contention  is  that  he  must  come  to 
London  for  the  second  examination.  From  that  I 
drew  the  conclusion  that  if  he  is  in  London  for  the 
open  competition  he  will  be  able  to  take  up  some  of  the 
subjects  of  the  subsequent  course  whilst  he  is  reading 
for  the  first  course  ? — That  would  be  one  advantage. 

20.306.  Native  students  are  composed  of  two 
classes  :  one  is  the  class  who  come  to  be  trained  for 
the  Civil  Service,  or  as  lawyers,  medical  practitioners, 
and  engineers.  For  those  students  you  contemplate  a 
similar  course  to  that  for  the  English  students;  but 
there  is  another  class  of  which  the  number  is  now 
limited,  but  which  will  certainly  be  a  growing  class 
— the  sons  of  Chiefs? — Yes. 

20.307.  For  them  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  lay 
down  a  special  course.  What  do  you  suggest? — I 
think  a  special  course  might  take  in  any  of  the  sub- 
jects that  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be 
grounded  in. 

20.308.  Political  economy  ? — Yes  ;  political  eco- 
nomy ;  the  Theory  of  Constitution  ;  the  Origin  and 
Theory  of  Early  Institutions.  I  think  Jurisprudence 
also,  to  a  certain  extent. 

20.309.  And  Indian  History  ?— Yes ;  Indian  His- 
tory. I  should  include  in  Jurisprudence  the  outlines 
of  International  Law,  but  not  taking  it  up  in  detail. 
In  most  of  the  Standard  works  on  Jurisprudence,  1 
think  International  law  is  touched  upon  in  quite  suffi- 
cient, detail  to  be  useful  to  students  of  that  class.  I 
should  also  think  that  the  ordinary  course  in  English 
literature  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

20.310.  And  in  their  case  the  adviser  of  whom  you 
have  spoken  would  be  of  very  great  importance  ? — He 
would  be  himself  a  scholar,  and  experienced  in  the 
circumstances  of  these  Chiefs  in  India,  and  would  be 
the  best  possible  adviser  as  to  what  course  they  should 
pursue. 

20.311.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add? 
— No  ;  there  is  nothing  more.  I  only  wish  to  make 
it  quite  clear  with  regard  to  the  open  competition, 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  course  of 
studies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  present,  the 
advantages  of  London  are  not  greater  than  the  stu- 
dents would  receive  there,  though  they  are  certainly 
equal  to  them,  and  perhaps  in  Physical  Science  a 
little  greater.  But  for  the  Arts  course,  Law,  and 
Modern  History,  I  fancy  the  older  Universities  would 
hold  their  own.    I  wish  to  make  that  quite  clear. 

20,3)2.  We  are  comparing  Facilities  in  existing 
Universities  with  those  of  a  University  which  does 
not  exist  ? — I  was  judging  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  examination  papers, 

20,313.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  was  not  quite 
clear  in  what  points  you  feel  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  students  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  as 


compared  with  London  ? — I  think  that  in  the  points        J.  A. 
of  Law  and  Science,  speaking  generally,  the  teaching  Esq-> 
in  London  would  probably  be  more  practical  than  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  26  jan  lg93 

20.314.  Those  are  the  two  points  ? — Those  are  the   

two  points  that  1  had  chiefly  in  my  mind  in  giving 

the  answer.    Jt  was  with  reference  specially  to  English 
and  certain  branches  of  Physical  Science. 

20.315.  Law,  of  course.  There  would  be  oppor- 
tunities of  attending  the  Law  Courts  especially  ? — For 
the  subsequent  examination  most  especially. 

20.316.  And  Science  ? — For  the  open  competition. 

20.317.  I  do  not  know  in  what  respect  the  advan- 
tage in  Science  ought  to  be  greater  ? — My  knowledge 
of  the  University  dates  from  some  years  back.  Of 
course  there  may  be  great  advantages  in  Cambridge 
since  my  time. 

20.318.  I  was  going  to  say  almost  that,  if  your 
knowledge  is  confined  so  far  back,  it  is  scarcely 
knowledge  at  all  now  ?— I  have  heard  that  said  since  I 
have  been  back  in  England. 

20.319.  You  ought  to  pay  Cambridge  a  visit,  and 
Oxford,  perhaps,  also.  There  have  been  enormous 
advances  made  in  the  scientific  teaching  in  both 
LTniversities.  In  what  points  do  you  wish  the  Uni- 
versity to  modify  itself  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to 
the  teaching  you  require  for  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  ?  I  do  not  quite  know  what  were  the  special 
points  you  want  to  urge  ? — I  was  speaking  rather  at  a 
disadvantage  from  not  knowing  the  facilities  for 
teaching  at  present  in  modern  languages. 

20.320.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  London  and  the  other  Universities,  but 
in  what  respect  would  you  wish  a  University  in 
London  to  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
teaching  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  ?  I  want  to 
know  why  you  would  wish  it  to  depart  from  the 
ordinary  and  regular  teaching,  such,  for  instance,  as 
takes  place  usually  in  Universities  ? — I  think  I  would 
rather  leave  that  question  to  be  answered  by  those 
who  are  more  conversant  with  the  actual  teaching  of 
the  University  than  I  am  myself. 

20.321.  You  think  that  what  you  call  the  prelimi- 
nary examination — the  matriculation  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  the  preliminary  examination  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — would  be 
suitable  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics  ? — I  certainly  think  they  would  form  a 
good  basis. 

20.322.  In  some  of  the  branches  of  science  ? — They 
would  form  a  good  basis,  but  they  would  not  be 
sufficient. 

20.323.  What  would  you  want  in  addition  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  examination  for  the  open  com- 
petition now  is  rather  for  a  man  in  his  third  year. 

20.324.  Such  subjects  as-  ? — Physics  and  Ma- 
thematics. 

20.325.  Mathematics,  with  a  physical  application  ? 
—Yes. 

20.326.  What  you  wish  would  be  that  there  should 
be  instruction  (I  do  not  quite  know  what  special 
instruction  you  would  wish)  added  to  the  ordinary 
instruction  given  at  the  University  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  addition  is  needed.  I  said  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  goes,  that  little  or  no 
change  is  required  in  University  teaching  to  give  any 
averagely  studious  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
University  a  fair  chance  of  success  in  the  competition. 
It  seems  to  me  from  a  comparison  of  the  papers  which 
are  given  in  the  University  Calendars,  and  what  I 
lemember  from  my  own  course  of  studies,  that  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year  or  the  beginning  of  his  third, 
any  averagely  studious  man  would  have  a  fair  chance 
of  success, 

20.327.  For  the  special  competitions  you  wouid 
desire  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  University 
teaching,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  languages  ? — Yes. 
The  languages  most  certainly. 

20.328.  The  vernaculars  ?— -Yes. 
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20.329.  With  regard  to  the  vernaculars  it  appears 
that  they  are  so  very  various  and  extremely  different 
that  even  Hindoos  coming  from  different  parts  of  India 
cannot  communicate  with  one  another  ? — That  is  so. 

20.330.  And  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  almost 
to  have  teaching.  I  do  not  know  how  many  ver- 
naculars there  are  ? — I  think  there  are  six  prescribed. 
There  are  110,  according  to  my  census  figures,  but  the 
ones  taken  up  and  prescribed  for  a  candidate  are 
Hindostani  for  the  upper  provinces  ;  Bengali  for  the 
lower  ;  Tamil  for  Madras  ;  Marathi  for  Bombay  ;  and 
Burmese  for  Burmah.  Hindostani,  Bengali,  and 
Marathi  are  three  more  or  less  allied  languages  ;  and 
Tamil  and  Burmese  are  respectively  separate. 

20.331.  How  many  vernaculars  for  each  student? 
— No  student  takes  up  more  than  one. 

20.332.  But  still  they  are  all  taken  by  different 
ones  ? — Yes. 

30.333.  There  would  have  to  be  teaching  in  each  of 
these  several  vernaculars  ? — Yes,  there  should  be. 
That  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  lay  great  stress. 

30.334.  And  that  you  think  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  a  University  ? — Yes.  A  University  which 
undertakes  to  train  candidates  before  they  are  passed 
into  the  service. 

20.335.  You  mentioned  that  the  natives  who  come 
to  London  are  liable  to  form  coteries,  and  in  this 
enormous  population  to  become  rather  isolated  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

20.336.  In  the  older  Universities,  where  they  enter 
a  particular  college,  that  is  not  so  much  the  case ; 
they  are  perhaps  more  thrown  into  the  way  of  English 
students,  and  so  become  acquainted  with  English 
habits  and  get  more  English  education.  That  is  an 
advantage  perhaps  in  the  older  Universities  ? — I  think 
the  education  they  get  in  London  is  of  a  rather  wider 
character.  They  come  rather  older  than  they  used  to 
do,  and  the  knowledge  of  English  life  they  get  is  more 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  intercourse  with  the  University  members 
would  not  be  closer  (in  fact  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
it  would  be)  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  in 
London. 

20.337.  They  would  not  be  induced  to  form  such 
coteries  ? — No. 

20.338.  But  on  the  whole  Universities  at  present 
are  sufficiently  well  organised  to  prepare  students  for 
the  first  stages  of  their  work  in  [ndia  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  special  students  they  would  require  some 
alteration  and  extension  ? — Yes.  One  advantage  to 
native  students  coming  to  London,  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  several  of  them  on  their  return  to  India, 
is  that  they  pick  up  what  is  to  them  a  considerable 
pecuniary  addition  to  their  income  by  giving  lessons 
in  languages. 

20.339.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  see  there  are  56  appoint- 
ments announced  in  the  paper  for  next  summer  ? — 
Yes. 

20.340.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  how  many 
candidates  would  there  be,  roughly  speaking,  for  that 
competition  ? — We  have  nothing  to  go  on  yet  in  that 
respect,  because  the  new  rules  came  into  operation 
only  for  the  examination  of  August  1892,  and  very 
few  candidates  appeared  for  that.  There  were  a 
little  over  two  candidates  for  each  place,  but  judging 
from  previous  experience  I  should  say  one  would 
expect  over  three  for  each  place. 

20.341.  And  these  candidates  would  be  partly 
native  students  and  partly  English.  What  would  be 
the  proportion  of  narive  students  coming  to  England 
to  take  part  in  the  competition  ? — That  is  a  point  on 
which  I  have  heard  very  varying  opinions  expressed. 
I  have  not  enough  to  go  upon  to  give  any  opinion. 
Some  people  think  that  raising  the  age  will  enable 
more  students  to  come ;  otners  think  that  the  addi- 
tional expense  will  deter  them  from  coming. 

20.342.  You  could  not  give  me  the  relative  numoer 
of  students,  English  and  native,  who  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  course  of  instruction  given  by  the 
University  for  the  Indian  civil  appointments  for  the 


open  competition  ?  —  Altogether  one  might  count 
them  as  200. 

20.343.  1  rather  gathered  that  it  was  your  opinion 
that  London  from  its  position  as  a  metropolis  would 
attract  native  students  rather  than  the  older  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

20.344.  And  you  think  that  London  University  if 
it  were  metropolitan  in  character  ought  to  make  pro- 
vision, not  so  much  for  the  first  examination  but  for 
those  subjects  which  would  be  brought  into  the 
second  or  final  examination  of  students  before  they 
proceeded  to  India  ? — Yes- 

20.345.  The  existing  examinations  of  the  older 
Universities  you  consider  sufficient  for  the  preliminary 
examination  at  present? — Yes. 

20.346.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  as  candidates  are  either  members  of 
the  University  or  private  students  ? — I  cannot  say 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  it 
since  the  examination  in  August,  I  think,  from  the 
fact  that  18  candidates  out  of  the  30  or  so  were  at 
one  or  other  of  the  Universities  for  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  their  education  except  the  final 
polish,  when  they  would  spend  some  months  under  a 
private  tutor  in  London.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
they  should  be  credited  to  him  or  to  the  University. 
I  mentioned  the  number  of  18  from  having  seen  it 
in  the  papers.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  real 
figure  that  the  great  private  teachers  in  London 
claim. 

20.347.  However  that  might  be  in  a  University 
situate  in  a  metropolis  like  London,  there  would  be 
ample  opportunity  for  those  studies  which  required 
special  treatment,  receiving  some  such  special  treat- 
ment under  the  University  for  the  advantage  of 
Civil  Service  candidates  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

20.348.  Those  particular  subjects  in  which  a  Board 
of  Studies  in  any  of  the  Faculties  would  have  to 
consider  the  needs  of  Civil  Service  students,  I  think 
you  particularised  were  mostly  in  languages  and  some 
branches  of  science  ? — Languages  and  law  chiefly. 

20.349.  {Professor  Sidgicich.)  I  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  during  the  first  part  of  your 
evidence,  but,  if  I  have  understood  rightly,  your  evi- 
dence relates  only  in  a  secondary  way  to  any  prepara- 
tion that  a  new  University  might  attempt  to  give 
towards  the  open  examination,  and  it  is  not  with  that 
that  you  are  primarily-concerned  ? — 1  think  with  regard 
to  the  open  competition  the  course  already  provided  is 
enough  ;  but  my  evidence  has  been  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  subsequent  preparation,  for  the  final  ex- 
amination. 

20.350.  There  is  also  another  point  in  regard  to 
the  open  examination.  I  have  not  heard  any  alli/sion 
made  to  the  existence  of  certain  persons  called 
crammers ;  but  that  is,  of  course,  a  consideration  of 
very  great  importance  in  dealing  with  preparation 
for  an  outside  examination  of  this  kind  ;  that  is,  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  teachers  who  prepare  entirely 
for  that  examination  will  win  the  day  in  competition 
with  the  University  that  cannot,  and  ought  not  to, 
aim  at  preparing  lor  an  outside  examination.  In  the 
case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  competition  is  less 
close  because,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  Civil  Service  appointments 
would  also  be  glad,  for  various  reasons,  to  reside 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  obtain  a  degree 
there.  Therefore,  the  crammers  do  not  compete  so 
closely,  but  they  would  be  very  severe  competitors  for 
the  new  University  if  it  tried  to  prepare  for  the  opc-n 
examinations.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  most  probable 
that  in  that  kind  of  competition,  speaking  broadly, 
the  LTniversity  would  not  succeed  ? — I  think  the  new 
rules  rather  provide  against  that.  The  examination 
seems  to  me  to  be  based  more  on  the  regular  course  of 
study  at  the  University  and  less  on  the  knowledge 
thai  can  be  best  acquired  under  special  training.  I 
think  the  competition  of  private  tutors  with  Univer- 
sities, which  was  undoubtedly  very  much  in  favour  of 
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private  tutors  under  the  old  rules,  Las  now  been  rather 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  University. 

20,351.  But  suppose  that  a  student  is  in  London 
and  not  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  is  what  we 
have  to  consider,  and  suppose  he  has  the  alternative  of 
going  to  private  tutors  whose  whole  aim  is  to  prepare 
for  those  examinations,  who  study  all  the  conditions 
of  obtaining  inarms,  and  whose  career  in  life  depends 
upon  their  success  in  preparing  for  examinations,  do 
you  not  think  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  probable  that 
the  students  for  examination  will  rather  go  to  these 
crammers.  Will  not  the  University  be  always 
under  the  disadvantage  that  the  teachers  do  not 
aim  at  preparing  for  a  particular  examination,  and 
it  would  be  undesirable  that  they  should  aim  at 
it  ? — I  think  that,  directly,  the  change  has  been 
against  the  private  tutors,  because  the  student  who 
goes  up  for  the  competitive  examination,  not  very 
confident  of  his  own  success,  would  like  to  have 
another  string  to  his  bow  in  getting  a  University 
degree ;  whereas,  if  he  had  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
private  tuition  he  might  have  to  go  through  the  Uni- 
versity course ;  so  that  if  he  devoted  himself  to  a  learned 
profession,  he  might  be  thrown  back  two  or  three 
years,  and  enter  it  at  a  later  stage  than  his  contempo- 
raries. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  Universities  have  under  the  new 
rules;  that  a  member  of  a  University  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  in  such  a  way,  that  on  failing 
for  the  open  competition  he  can  at  once  devote  himself 
to  another  profession,  and  enter  that  almost  at  the 
same  age  as  that  at  which  he  would  have  entered  the 
Indian  Civil  Service. 


20.352.  And  you  think  that  even  in  the  case  of 
London  that  will  enable  the  University  of  London  to 
compete  successfully  with  private  tutors  ? — I  had 
rather  confine  my  observations  to  the  subsequent 
training  of  the  University  of  London. 

20.353.  With  regard  to  that,  I  suppose,  that  the 
University  might  expect  to  get  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  this  training? — I  think  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  rules.  There  are  certain  selected 
Universities  in  which  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
University  College,  and  King's  College  are  included 
already  ;  that  is,  they  have  been  prescribed  for  resi- 
dence of  students,  and  that  being  so,  logically  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  Government  would  favour  them  in 
the  same  way. 

20.354.  As  I  understand  now  there  is  a  fund  of 
2,000/.  a  year  appropriated  to  giving  endowments  to 
Universities  that  prepare  selected  candidates.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Government  to 
what  Universities  the  sum  should  be  given,  under  the 
condition  that  they  may  not  give  more  than  500/.  a 
year  to  any  one  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

20.355.  Then  you  would  conceive  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  might  fairly  claim  to  have  500/.  a 
year  ? — -In  my  opinion  its  claim  would  be  as  good  as, 
and  personally  speaking  I  think  better  than,  that  of 
the  other  Universities. 

20.356.  In  fact,  from  the  advantages  of  the  metro- 
polis it  ought  to  succeed  in  drawing  candidates  there  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be  the  training  ground  for  the 
subsequent  examination. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Edmund  White,  E 

20.357.  {Lord  Reay.)  I  think  you  have  retired 
from  the  Bengal  Service  ? — I  have  recently  retired. 

20.358.  You  were  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  ? — The  last  post  I  held  was 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Allahabad. 

20.359.  You  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
movement  in  favour  of  a  University  at  Allahabad  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  initiated  soon  after  I  took  office. 

20.360.  Some  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Allahabad  University  where  it  resembles  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Bombay  University  would  be  useful  as 
we  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Bombay 
University  ? — Under  the  Act  by  which  the  Allahabad 
University  was  constituted  its  lines  were  laid  down 
almost  identically  with  those  of  the  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  the  Bombay  Universities  which,  as  probably  the 
Commissioners  are  aware,  were  originally  founded  on 
the  lines  of  the  University  of  London.  Under  that 
Act  the  University  was  simply  an  examining  body. 
There  was  no  special  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
any  colleges;  the  University  undertook  to  examine 
students  who  came  up,  provided  they  had  passed  a 
certain  matriculation  examination,  and  had  kept  terms 
in  an  affiliated  college,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
constitution  which  provided  that  these  affiliated  colleges 
should  be  recognised  in  any  way  us  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity governing  body\  When  the  Act  came  down 
to  us  in  Allahabad  to  be  given  elfect  to,  we  were  of 
opinion — when  I  say  "  we  "  I  refer  myself  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  and  the  leading  persons 
who  were  concerned  with  working  out  the  University 
Act — that  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  constitution 
of  the  University  to  recognise  the  corporate  existence 
of  colleges  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity government.  We  therefore  proceeded  under  a 
certain  section  of  the  Act,  by  which  we  were  required 
to  draw" up  rules  and  regulations,  to  build  up  a  regular 
constitution  for  the  University.  We  provided  that  the 
principal  colleges  should  be  ex  officio  represented  by 
by  their  principals  upon  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  It  was  also  provided  that  certain  other 
officials,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  certain 
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officers  in  his  department,  who  were  specially  occupied   

with  higher  education,  should  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  governing  body.  By  these  means  we  secured  the 
representation  of  an  element  which  had  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  provinces,  and 
we  made  the  great  change,  that  whereas  in  the  Calcutta 
University  the  executive  or  Syndicate  had  been  simply 
elected  from  the  members  of  the  Senate  without  anv 
special  means  being  taken  to  secure  the  representation 
of  the  colleges,  we  provided  that  the  first  element  to 
be  considered  in  the  University  government  was  the 
colleges  themselves,  which  really  made  up  the  life  of 
the  University.  The  constitution  referred  to  is  em- 
bodied in  the  regulations  and  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  University  executive  therefore  practically 
consisted  of  the  principals  of  executive  colleges  asso- 
ciated with  certain  permanent  officials,  and  a  very 
strong  sprinkling  of  competent  outsiders.  That  is  the 
general  outline. 

20.361.  And  the  programme  for  the  examinations 
is  laid  down  by  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ? 
--The  programme  of  examination  is  laid  down  in  the 
first  place  by  the  Faculties. 

20.362.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  how  the  Faculties 
are  constituted? — The  University  at  present  consists 
of  two  Faculties,  Arts  and  Law.  The  Faculty  of  Arts 
consists  of  a  limited  number  of  fellows  elected  from  the 
Senate.  The  number  was  restricted  to  25,  and  in- 
cludes the  principals  of  the  colleges,  and  the  leading 
professors  in  these  colleges.  The  Faculty  therefore 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  professional  men.  The 
scheme  of  the  examination  and  courses  of  study  were, 
in  the  first  place,  drawn  up  by  the  Faculty,  which 
thus  consisted  of  experts  and  professional  men.  They 
are  then  presented  to  the  Syndicate  where  they  are 
discussed  and  finally  laid  before  the  Senate  for  approval 
and  discussion.  The  Senate  consists  of  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  of  all  classes.  By  the  above 
method  we  insured  that  in  the  first  place  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  courses  of  study  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
principals  and  professors  of  colleges  who  would  have 
to  teach  the  courses. 
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main  point. 

20.364.  And  it  was  very  seldom  that  their  sug- 
gestions were  set  aside  I  suppose  by  the  Senate  ? — 
In  substance  up  to  the  time  I  left  India  they  had  never 
been  set  aside.  Of  course  suggestions  were  made,  but 
substantially  the  schemes  of  the  Faculty  were  always 
accepted. 

20.365.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  competent 
examiners  ? — Our  rules  required  that  in  each  subject 
there  should  be  one  external  examiner,  the  other 
examiner  being  a  professor  in  an  affiliated  college. 
As  Ave  were  enabled  to  get  examiners  from  either  of 
the  Universities,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining-  competent  examiners. 
During  the  last  year  we  employed  examiners  from 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  as  external  examiners. 

20.366.  Your  affiliated  colleges  were  partly  Govern- 
ment colleges  and  partly  colleges  independent  of  any 
Government  influence  except  that  they  had  Govern- 
ment aid  ? — There  were  two  Government  colleges  and 
three  were  aided  colleges,  bur  the  chief  income  of 
those  aided  colleges  was  the  Government  grant.  Con- 
sequently the  Government  had  potentially  a  very 
strong  voice  in  the  management  of  those  colleges. 

20.367.  Did  the  Government  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  those  three  colleges  ? — The  manage- 
ment of  those  colleges  was  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  the  Principals.  The  Principals  consulted 
with  me  as  Director  of  Public  Instruction  to  a  great 
extent,  as  to  any  important  change  that  they  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  I  do  not  know  any  instance 
whilst  I  held  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction of  any  orders  being  sent  from  Government  to 
the  aided  colleges  to  adopt  any  special  measures.  We 
carried  on  the  government  in  consultation  with  the 
Principals.    It  was  a  matter  of  discretion. 

20.368.  You  cannot  recollect  any  case  in  which  the 
Government  interfered,  for  instance,  in  (lie  appoint- 
ment of  a  teacher  in  an  aided  college  ? — No.  The 
sanction  of  the  Government  was  required  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  professors  in  all  colleges  which  were 
aided,  but  in  no  case  was  it  necessary  for  Government 
during  the  time  I  held  the  office  to  veto  an  appoint- 
ment. 

20.369.  But  the  Principal  of  an  aided  college;  always 
informed  you  of  any  new  appointment  on  his  staff? — 
Yes. 

20.370.  The  information  was  given  as  a  matter  of 
course  ? — Yes. 

20.371.  Yonr  experience  is  the  same  as  mine  in 
Bombay,  that  interference  was  an  exception,  and  that 
when  you  consulted  the  Principal  in  an  informal  way 
matters  were  easily  settled? — Yes.  During  the  time 
I  was  in  office  we  had  highly  competent  Principals  in 
charge  of  the  colleges,  in  whom  we  had  every  confi- 
dence ;  so  that  the  question  never  arose  of  disallowing 
a  professor  nominated. 

20.372.  In  the  Faculties  the  Principals  of  the 
Government  Colleges  and  the  Principals  of  the  aided 
Colleges  formed  a  harmonious  body  ? — Yes. 

20.373.  There  was  never  any  dividing  line  between 
the  rights  of  Government  colleges  and  the  rights  of 
aided  colleges  ? — No,  none  during  my  time.  Of  course 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the 
courses  of  study,  but  there  was  no  question  of  the 
Government  colleges  on  the  one  side  and  the  aided 
colleges  on  the  other,  except  in  one  point.  There  was 
a  central  college  at  Allahabad.  Allahabad  is  the  head  - 
quarters of  the  Government,  and  located  in  the  town 
where  the  University  is.  Muir  College  has  a  stronger 
staff  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  colleges,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  larger  staff  and  in  consequence  of  its 
being  at  the  head-quarters,  it  had  greater  weight  in 
the  University  than  any  of  the  other  colleges.  Con- 
sequently there  was  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy 
between  the  outlying  colleges  and  that  college.  But 
the  central  college  was  a  Government  college. 


20.374.  Were  the  same  subjects  taught  in  the 
Government  colleges  as  in  the  aided  colleges.  Were 
the  curricula  the  same? — Roughly  speaking  they 
were.  There  was  this  difference  :  that  in  some  of 
our  colleges  they  had  special  arrangements  for  teach- 
ing Physical  Science.  They  had  a  special  Professor 
and  special  laboratories,  whereas  in  the  aided  colleges 
the  appliances  were  not  so  complete.  Muir  College 
had  a  special  Professor  of  Physics,  Aligarh  College 
had  none. 

20.375.  You  said  that  there  were  two  Faculties, 
Arts  and  Law.  I  suppose  Arts  included  Science  ? — 
Yes? — There  was  no  special  Faculty  of  Science. 

20,S76.  I  suppose  the  degree  of  B.A.  was  given 
either  on  a  Science  curriculum  or  on  an  Arts 
curriculum  ? — Y"es,  it  was,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  designation  to  distinguish  the  two.  There  were 
two  branches  known  as  the  A  and  B  courses.  In  the 
A  course  Philosophy  was  the  main  subject,  and  in  the 
B  course  Mathematics  and  Physical  Science ;  so  that 
although  nominally  there  was  one  course,  there  were 
really  two  courses  :  one  a  Science  course  and  the  other 
what  is  known  as  an  Arts  course. 

20.377.  What  was  the  constitution  of  the  Law 
Faculty  ? — The  Law  Faculty  was  composed  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  Bar  at  Allahabad. 

20.378.  And  who  were  the  teachers  of  the  Law 
Faculty? — We  had  a  law  lecturer  in  Allabuhad,  who 
was  a  barrister,  and  there  were  similar  lecturers  in 
law  in  the  four  other  colleges,  who  were  practising 
barristers. 

20.379.  So  you  had  more  than  one  school  of  law  ? 
— We  had  five  schools  of  law  when  I  left,  that  is  to 
say,  there  were  five  colleges  in  which  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered. 

20.380.  Full  courses  leading  on  to  the  degree  ? — 
Yes. 

20.381.  In  all  the  five  colleges  ?— Yes. 

20.382.  May  I  ask  were  all  your  colleges  recognised 
as  teaching  up  to  the  full  B.A.  degree,  or  were  some 
of  them  recognised  only  for  the  earlier  stages  ? — There 
were  some  only  affiliated  up  to  the  first  Arts  exami- 
nation :  that  is  an  examination  which  takes  place  two 
years  after  matriculation. 

20.383.  Did  the  University  exercise  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  teaching  of  the  colleges  in  the  colleges 
themselves  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

20.384.  And  as  you  have  said,  the  direct  influence 
exercised  by  Government  was  also  insignificant  ? — It 
was  almost  entirely  restricted  to  such  influence  as  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  had  through  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  In  fact,  our  policy  was  to  work  with 
the  colleges  through  the  University. 

20.385.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Baines'  evidence  and 
what  he  has  said  as  to  the  desirability  of  young 
civilians  being  prepared  at  the  University.  I  suppose 
your  opinion  would  coincide  with  his  ? — Yes,  I  think 
pretty  well.    Do  you  mean  for  the  open  competition  ? 

20.386.  For  both  ? — For  the  open  competition, — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  point  to  bring  fort  h,-  -but 
I  should  say  that  the  University  should  prepare  its 
own  examinations.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a 
point  for  discussion  now.  As  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  should  strongly  object  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  preparing  students  for  any  but  our  own 
examinations.  But  with  regard  to  the  detailed  ques- 
tion of  the  open  competition,  the  course  that  is  laid 
down  is  that  of  a  general  libei  al  education ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  special  course  required  in  any 
University  for  that.  The  candidate  should  go  through 
their  ordinary  University  course,  and  compete  at  the 
open  competition  upon  that  course.  If  any  other 
special  preparation  is  required.  1  should  say  that  the 
best  preparation  is  that  of  crammers. 

20.387.  You  lay  great  stress  on  this,  that  the 
University  should  not  enter  into  competition  with  the 
crammers  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so, 
because  the  University  cannot  give  what  the  crammer 
can,  that  is,  individual  attention.  The  success  of  the 
crammer  consists  in  this  :  he  pays  special  attention 
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to  the  qualification  and  weaknesses  of  each  student, 
and  is  able  to  keep  him  hard  at  work,  which  they 
cannot  do  at  o.t  a  University;  so  that  the  ordinary 
candidate  at  Civil  Service  examinations  stands  a  much 
better  chance  if  he  c;oes  to  a  crammer  than  if  he  goes 
to  a  University.  I  do  not  think  the  University  should 
compete  with  the  crammers. 

20.388.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  how  that  diffi- 
culty was  met  in  a  very  sagacious  manner  by  the  foun- 
ders of  the  JEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  in 
Paris.  By  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  they  secured 
all  the  advantages  of  a  University  education  to  their 
pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  them  for  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  ? — I  am  very  glad  that  they 
were  able  to  do  it.  I  do  not  maintain,  of  course,  that 
the  education  of  the  crammer  as  an  institution  is  a 
very  good  one ;  it  has  only  been  found  the  most 
efficient  for  passing  examinations. 

20.389.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  I  have 
omitted  on  which  you  wish  to  give  any  evidence  to 
the  Commission  ?  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  natives  who  come  here  ? — My  own 
idea  is  that  for  the  young  native  gentlemen  who 
come  for  the  sake  of  a  University  education,  the 
best  place  for  them  is  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
the  University  of  Cambridge  where  they  live  in 
the  colleges  and  become  thoroughly  associated  with 
young  Englishmen.  It  is  that  association  which 
is  probably  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  actual 
knowledge  they  acquire  in  the  classes.  It  is  the 
mental  and  moral  training  which  they  get  from  their 
associations  which  is  valuable.  In  a  city  like  London 
that  is  likely  to  be  lost,  unless  of  course  you  can  build 
up  colleges  with  the  residence  and  associations  which 
they  have  at  the  older  Universities. 

20.390.  Of  course  the  question  of  private  residence 
is  a  very  important  one  ? — Yes. 

20.391.  {Professor  Siclgwick.)  A  student  requires 
in  the  University  system  to  go  through  three  bodies, 
the  Faculty,  the  Syndicate  and  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

20.392.  The  Senate  is  the  supreme  governing  body, 
I  understand  i — Yes. 

20.393.  Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  con- 
trol the  teachers  have  in  it  ? — There  is  no  rule  laid 
down  (nor  was  it  possible  under  the  Act)  requiring 
any  special  class  of  persons  to  belong  to  the  Senate, 
and  consequently  in  the  Senate  any  one  whom  Govern- 
ment thinks  fit  may  be  appointed. 

20.394.  Is  the  Senate  entirely  appointed  by  the 
Government  ? — The  Senate  is  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment and  by  co-optation.  The  Senate  itself  may  elect 
a  Fellow  for  every  one  nominated  by  Government. 

20.395.  And  how  large  is  the  whole  body  ?— There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  the  Senate.  When  I  left 
I  should  say,  speaking  roughly,  that  there  were  about 
60  Fellows.  The  University,  of  course,  is  a  young 
one. 

20.396.  How  often  does  the  Senate  meet  ? — The 
Senate  holds  an  annual  meeting  and  perhaps  meets  as 
often  as  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

20.397.  And  I  suppose  it  passes  amendments  on 
the  schemes  laid  before  it  sometimes  ? — It  is  compe- 
tent to  do  so. 

20.398.  If  the  amendments  are  passed,  is  the  schema 
referred  again  to  the  Faculty  ? — I  do  not  remember 
any  instance  in  which  it  has  been  referred  back. 
They  might  refer  back ;  it  is  competent  to  them  to  do 
so,  but  there  is  no  rule  requiring  them  to  do  so. 

20.399.  They  may  amend  any  scheme  ? — Yes. 

20.400.  And  are  they  bound  to  allow  the  Faculty 
to  initiate,  or  may  they  initiate  .and  pass  any  scheme  ? 
— The  Senate  cannot  consider  any  subject  that  has 
not  been  already  dealt  with  in  the  Syndicate. 

20.401.  How  is  the  Syndicate  constituted  ? — The 
Syndicate  is  constituted  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Principals  of  the  five  affiliated  colleges,  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction,  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and, 
I  think,  seven  other  Fellows,  I  am  not,  sure  as  to  the 
number,  but  seven  is  near  enough,  elected  by  the 
Senate  from  amongst  their  body. 


20.402.  So  that  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
representing  the  teachers,  as  such,  upon  this  Syndi- 
cate ;  they  are  represented  by  their  Principals  ? — Yes, 
by  their  Principals,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  leading 
professors  in  the  colleges  have  always  been  elected 
to  the  Syndicate. 

20.403.  By  the  Senate  ?— Yes,  by  the  Senate. 

20.404.  Do  the  Principals  themselves  usually  take 
part  in  the  work  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  always.  A 
principal  of  an  Indian  college  is  a  professor  as  well  as 
the  manager  of  the  college. 

20.405.  And  the  Syndicate  may  initiate  ;  it  is  not 
bound  to  follow  the  initiative  of  the  Faculty? — No, 
the  Faculty  is  only  empowered  to  recommend  to  the 
Syndicate. 

20.406.  The  Syndicate  is  not  bound  to  require  a 
report  from  the  Faculty  ? — ]No,  not  bound  to,  it 
may. 

20.407.  Has  it  usually  required  such  reports  ? — It 
refers  to  the  Faculties  and  the  Boards  of  Studies  all 
questions  connected  with  the  University  curricula, 
for  report. 

20.408.  And  how  is  the  Board  of  Study  appointed  ? 
— The  Board  of  Study  is  made  up  from  the  Faculty. 
The  Faculties  elect  the  several  Boards  of  Studies. 

20.409.  How  many  Boards  of  Studies  are  there? 
— We  had  a  Board  of  Study  in  each  subject;  we  had 
Philosophy,  English,  Mathematics,  Science. 

20.410.  The  number  of  Boards  of  Studies  and  their 
constitution  are  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Senate  ? — Yes. 

20.411.  They  are  not  determined  once  for  all  ? — 
The  Boards  of  Studies  were  constituted  by  the  Faculty 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  what  really  happened  was  that 
the  Faculty,  in  order  to  give  special  consideration  to 
details  of  subjects,  formed  itself  into  certain  sub- 
committees which  were  called  Boards  of  Studies,  and 
any  question  coming  up  before  the  Syndicate  which 
affected  the  course  of  study  in  any  particular  subjects, 
as,  for  instance,  text-books  of  philosophy,  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  Faculty,  and  then  to  the  Syndicate. 

20.412.  And  to  the  Senate  ? — It  might  go  to  the 
Senate.  In  that  'particular  instance  it  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  Senate,  because  the  text-books  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Syndicate  absolutely. 

20.413.  The  Syndicate  have  the  power  of  regula- 
ting studies  ? — Yes.  Practically  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  University  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syndicate.  The  general  rules  and  principles  were  laid 
down  by  the  Senate,  and  carried  out  by  the  Syndicate. 
For  instance,  in  philosophy,  the  general  course,  as 
laid  down  by  the  Senate,  is  carried  out  by  the  Syndi- 
cate, and  the  special  text-books  required  for  it  are 
selected  by  the  Syndicate  without  any  reference  to 
the  Senate. 

20.414.  And  this  Avhole  scheme  appears  to  work- 
well,  does  it  ? — It  has  been  working  now  for  four  or 
live  years,  and  it  has  worked  well.  It  had  very  great 
advantages  in  giving  vitality,  I  may  say,  to  the  col- 
leges. In  their  work  they  were  carrying  out  courses  of 
instruction  which  they  themselves  had  either  laid  down, 
or  in  which  they  themselves  had  a  voice.  Previously  the 
colleges  had  been  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  Cal- 
cutta University,  which  laid  down  a  course  of  study 
in  which  they  had  no  voice  whatever.  They  had  to 
prepare  their  students  for  it,  and  accept  text-books 
which  they  possibly  disapproved. 

20.415.  As  I  understand  the  professors  are  prac- 
tically selected  by  the  Principal  in  each  case,  though 
they  are  formally  appointed  by  the  Government  ? — In 
the  Government  colleges  Principals  are  appointed  by 
Government.  In  the  aided  colleges  they  are  appointed 
by  the  managing  committee,  but  as  a  rule  the  managing 
committee  have  left  the  actual  selection  of  professors 
in  the  hands  of  the  principals,  the  managing  commit- 
tees consisting'  generally  of  a  number  of  native  gentle- 
men who  have  no  means  of  selecting  the  proper  men. 

20.416.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  English  professors  are 
sent  out  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  they  were 
to  us,  in  Bombay  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 
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20,417.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  In  answer  to  Lord  Reay 
you  spoke  of  the  inadvisability  of  the  University 
entering  into  competition  with  the  crammer  as  not 
quite  a  just  view  of  the  true  functions  of  the  Univer- 
sity. There  are  some  subjects,  notably  in  mechanical 
arts,  which  are  best  taught  by  the  private  teacher, 
and  the  private  pupil  system,  and  there  are  other 
subjects  which  may  be  more  conveniently  taught  in  a 
class  ;  but  whether  you  teach  by  private  pupil  system 
or  by  public  school  system,  is  not  the  true  function  of 
the  University  limited  to  testing  and  to  influencing, 
and  possibly  supplementing  the  teaching  which  may 
be  wanted,  ^so  that  the  University  would  not  come 
into  competition  either  with  schools  or  with  private 
teaching,  but  afford  the  same  tests  and  the  same  influ- 
ence, and  if  need  be,  the  same  supplementary  teaching 
to  both.    Is  not  that  a  fair  statement  of  it  ? — Yes. 

20.418.  Then  as  between  private  teaching  and 
public  school  teaching  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a 
great  many  subjects  private  cramming  in  mechanical 
arts,  for  instance,  engineering,  goldsmith's  work, 
farming,  and  so  on,  is  the  normal  natural  state  of 
teaching,  and  the  class  is  merely  supplementary  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  special  course  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service. 

20.419.  No,  but,  the  University  may  have  its  Chairs, 
for  instance,  of  Sanscrit,  or  foreign  languages,  it 
might  do  that  to  influence  teaching,  and  it  might  test 
the  teaching  by  examination,  and  it  might  possibly 
endow  some  particular  Chair  of  Arts  or  Science  or 
Languages  which  might  be  specially  needed  ? — Yes. 

20.420.  And  in  those  things  would  it  be  coming 
into  competition,  as  it  were,  either  with  private 
crammers  or  with  public  teaching  ? — The  Chairs  and 
courses,  I  presume,  would  be  restricted  to  the  exami- 
nations which  the  University  held  or  which  it  approved 
of. 

20.421.  Yes,  or  in  some  cases  the  Chairs  might  be 
endowed  with  the  sole  purpose  of  supplementing 
teaching  ? — That  would  be  rather  the  function  of  a 
college  than  a  University,  would  it  not  ? 

20.422.  Yes,  but  T  am  taking  it  as  an  extreme  view 
of  the  function  of  the  University  ? — The  University 
has  surely  to  test  in  the  same  way  the  courses  of 
study  that  are  carried  on  under  its  sanction.  It  may 
have  funds  at  its  disposal  and  endow  many  Chairs  for 
teaching  Chinese  or  Mechanics,  but  that  is  rather 
outside  the  function  of  a  University. 

20.423.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  The  examinations 
of  the  University  of  Allahabad  are  not  any  of  them 
conducted  by  the  University  itself,  are  they  ? — They 
are  conducted  by  the  University  itself  by  means 
of  examiners  from  affiliated  colleges  and  external 
examiners. 

20.424.  The  examinations  take  place  at  the  col- 
leges?— The  examinations  in  the  matriculation  courses 
take  place  at  the  colleges,  but  the  final  examination 
for  the  degree  takes  place  only  in  the  central 
colleges  at  Allahabad. 


20.425.  And  all  the  students  go  to  the  University 
to  be  examined  ? — All  the  students  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  examined  for  the  degree. 

20.426.  The  University  is  at  Allahabad  ?— Ye^  the 
University  is  at  Allahabad. 

20.427.  How  do  you  secure  equality  of  test  in  the 
examinations  which  are  conducted  at  the  several 
colleges  ? — Because  they  are  all  conducted  by  printed 
papers,  and  there  is  no  oral  examination.  In  the  pre- 
liminary examination  there  is  no  oral  examination 
whatever. 

20.428.  The  printed  papers  would  indicate  Avhat 
the  questions  were,  but  not  what  the  answers  were  ? 
The  papers  are  sent  in  to  the  central  examiners  to  be 
examined.  It  does  not  matter  where  the  examiner  is, 
he  may  be.  in  Bombay  or  he  may  be  in  Calcutta ;  the 
answers  are  all  collected  and  sent  to  the  examiners. 

20.429.  Of  all  the  examinations? — Yes. 

20.430.  So  that  really  the  examinations  are  all  con- 
ducted by  the  University  ? — Well,  they  are  conducted 
by  University  examiners. 

20.431.  The  whole  affair  ?— Yes. 

20.432.  The  examiners  are  all  provided  by  the 
University  ? — Absolutely. 

20.433.  And  of  course  partly  from  the  colleges. 
They  are  the  professors  of  the  colleges  ? — Yes,  partly 
professors  of  the  colleges  which  are  not  affiliated  to 
the  University. 

20.434.  Are  the  rejections  very  large  ? — Yes,  a 
considerable  proportion. 

20.435.  As^much  as  ? — I  should  say  that  at 

the  last  examination  for  a  degree  about  45  per  cent, 
failed.    I  speak  from  memory. 

20.436.  And  in  the  entrance  examination  ? — In  the 
entrance  examination  1  think  at  least  50  per  cent, 
failed  last  time. 

20.437.  (Lord  Reay.)  Are  any  students  examined 
who  have  not  been  educated  at  one  of  the  affiliated 
colleges,  or  is  it  that  only  those  are  admitted  to  the 
examinations  who  have  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
recognised  institutions  ? — Only  those  who  have  studied 
at  an  affiliated  college  can  be  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  for  a  degree. 

20.438.  With  regard  to  matriculation  do  you  admit 
l  hose  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  private  study  or  only 

those  who  have  been  at  a  recognised  high  school  ?  ■ 

We  do  not  ask  any  questions.  I  may  state,  however, 
that  the  question  is  under  discussion,  or  it  was  when 
I  left,  of  only  admitting  to  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion students  from  an  approved  high  school. 

20.439.  Is  it  contemplated  to  have  a  Medical 
Faculty  ?— Not  at  present,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
it.  The  demand  for  medical  education  was  met  suffi- 
ciently by  the  medical  schools  in  Lahore  and  Calcutta; 
there  was  no  room  for  another  in  Allahabad. 

20.440.  You  have  no  hospital  used  as  a  medical 
school  ? — No. 

20.441.  Then  all  the  students  of  the  North-West 
who  want  to  be  prepared  for  a  medical  degree  have  to 
attend  elsewhere  ? — Lahore  or  Calcutta. 

20.442.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — No. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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I.C.S.  20,443.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  belong  to  the  Bengal 

Service  ? — Yes. 

20.444.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  ?— Yes,  I 
passed  at  the  open  competition  in  18(39,  and  went  out 
in  1871. 

20.445.  You  passed  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? 
— Yes,  I  passed  direct  from  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 

20.446.  Perhaps  you  will  go  over  the  same  ground 
as  Mr.  Baines  ? — With  pleasure.  I  have  not  prepared 
anything  in  writing,  as  Mr.  Baines  had,  but  I  will  try 
and  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  as  well  as  I  can. 
With  regard  to  the  open  competition,  under  the  new 
regulations,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  list  of  subjects  is 
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well  chosen  so  as  to  give  any  well-educated  young  man 
from  any  University  a  very  good  chance  in  the  exami- 
nations. He  can  hardly  fail  to  find  something  to  suit 
him  ;  and,  looking  over  the  papers,  and  also  remember- 
ing my  own  experience  in  1869,  I  should  say  that  any 
University — London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  any 
other — could  teach  almost  all  the  subjects  that  are 
in  the  list  for  the  open  competition.  The  special 
subjects  like  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  may  be  taught 
better  iu  some  places  than  others,  but  with  regard 
to  the  range  of  other  subjects  for  the  open  com- 
petition I  think  sufficient  education  in  them  can  be 
got  at  any  of  these  places — London,  Dublin,  Oxford, 
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Cambridge,  or  in  Scotland.  If  it  would  not  be 
thought  egotistical  I  might  mention  my  own  experi- 
ence :  I  took  my  degree  at  an  early  age  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  in  November  1868,  and  went  up, 
immediately  after  taking  my  degree,  lor  the  open 
competition  in  March  1869,  without  any  special  pre- 
paration at  all,  and  passed  second  at  it.  In  that  year 
there  were  50  appointments  ;  and  I  know  that  several 
of  the  successful  candidates,  I  think  seven  or  eight, 
though  I  forget  the  exact  number,  went  up  without 
any  preparation  by  crammers. 

20,447.  Your  point  is  that  a  special  preparation  is 
not  necessary  ? — It  was  not  then,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  from  looking  through  the  papers,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  now  ;  and  a  man  who  had  had  a  good 
training  at  any  of  the  Universities  would  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  passing.  I  know  there  were  several 
men  of  my  year  who  passed  in  the  same  way,  without 
any  special  preparation.  To  go  on  with  the  same 
subject,  I  may  say  that  any  particular  examination, 
such  as  that  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  no  matter 
how  carefully  it  may  be  arranged,  so  as  to  suit  a  very 
general  education,  still  is  an  examination  of  a  dis- 
tinctive character;  and  an  expert  teacher  (call  him 
a  crammer  or  anything  else )  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  the  papers  of  the  Tndian  Civil  Service  for,  20  years 
say,  and  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  examination  as 
distinguished  from  others,  and  who  also  has  studied 
the  individual  characters  of  each  pupil  in  various 
details,  will  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  teacher 
of  even  a  well-equipped  University.  I  think  the  man 
going  from  a  well-equipped  University  has  a  good 
chance,  and  would  be  very  likely  to  pass,  but  he  will 
always  gain  more  or  less  advantage  if  he  supplements 
the  University  course  by  a  certain  amount  of  more 
or  less  expert  teaching,  that  is,  teaching  specially 
directed  to  that  examination.  As  regards  the  place 
of  preparation  for  candidates  for  the  open  competi- 
tion more  especially,  I  have  already  said  that  I  think 
any  well-equipped  University  will  give  a  young 
man  a  good  chance,  and,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
advantages  offered,  I  should  say  that  London  and 
Oxford  are  about  equal  in  the  advantages  they  offer 
— that  they  give  perhaps  the  best  teaching  of  the 
Universities.  As  regards  the  training  for  the  further 
examination — the  professional  training  after  passing 
the  open  competition — we  must  lay  stress  on  what 
Mr.  Baines  also  pointed  out,  that  the  present  course 
for  the  selected  candidates  is  a  mere  trine  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  our  own  time.  The  course  now 
comprises  only,  compulsory,  one  language,  a  very  small 
amount  of  Indian  Criminal  Law  only,  namely,  the  Penal 
code,  and  part  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  and 
some  Tndian  history  and  geography.  In  our  time,  1871, 
every  candidate  had  to  take  up  two  languages  com- 
pulsoiily.  There  was  a  great  mass  of  Law  including 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Taylor  on  Evidence,  two 
huge  volumes,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Austin's 
Jurisprudence,  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  Bentham's  Juris- 
prudence, Hindu  and  Mohammadan  Law,  the  Civil 
Procedure  Code,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  case  work 
and  case  reporting.  That  was  a  very  serious  Law  course, 
and  it  might  be  considered  what  special  arrangements 
might  be  desirable  for  teaching  men  a  course  like 
that ;  but  now  that  the  course  has  been  whittled  down 
to  merely  the  Penal  Code  and  portions  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  it  makes  very  little  matter,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
where  the  selected  candidate  is,  because  anybody  may 
learn  anywhere  the  amount  of  Law  which  is  now 
required.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  third 
compulsory  subject,  the  History  and  Geography  of 
India.  The  few  text-books  that  are  prescribed  for 
that  subject  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  make 
up  in  a  few  months  anywhere,  and  the  place  makes  very 
little  difference.  There  remains  then  the  single  Oriental 
language  which  he  will  have  to  learn,  the  Hindustani, 
Marathi,  Tamil,  Burmese,  or  Bengali.  There,  too, 
London  and  Oxford  offer  the  best  advantages  for  the 
teaching  of  those  Oriental  languages.  I  may  mention, 
if  the  Commission  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davies  wrote  a  paper  in  1891  on  the  facili- 
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which  gives  full  details  of  the  number  of  professors     Esq.,  B.A., 

in  all  the  Oriental  Languages  throughout  the  three  ICS. 

kingdoms,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  shows    ,„  T 
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that  Oxford  and  London  are  decidedly  the  best  places  "  

for  these  Oriental  languages. 

20.448.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Baines  that  the  col- 
loquial element  is  a  very  important  element  ? — Yes,  I 
do. 

20.449.  And  the  best  way  is  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  a  young  native  of  the  province  speaking 
its  dialect  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  several  professional 
native  teachers  in  London,  or  there  used  to  be. 

20.450.  But  they  have  not  got  the  dialect  perhaps  ? 
— No,  perhaps  not.  You  can  get  that  teaching,  I  be- 
lieve, to  some  extent  in  Oxford.  There  are  a  good  many 
Indian  students  in  Oxford  and  the  Indian  Institute 
there  gives  some  facilities  for  them,  I  understand. 

20.451.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  where  they 
happen  to  teach  for  the  time  being  ?— I  think  Univer- 
sity College  here  has  four  Oriental  professors  and 
King's  College  three.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies'  paper 
he  gives  the  details. 

20.452.  You  are  aware  that  King's  College  and 
University  College  joined  their  courses  of  Oriental 
studies,  and  lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  two  colleges  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  be- 
tween them  they  are  able  to  provide  for  the  small 
amount  that  would  be  required. 

20.453.  You  yourself  have  paid  much  attention  to 
Sanskrit  ? — I  hav-e  during  the  two  years  I  was 
studying  for  the  Civil  Service. 

20.454.  I  gather  from  your  evidence,  that  the  study 
for  the  second  of  the  two  years  is  very  much  curtailed? 
— Yes,  the  authorities  formerly  went  into  the  other 
extreme;  they  kept  us  two  years  at  home  and  gave 
us  half-yearly  examinations,  so  that  we  had  the  open 
competition  and  four  professional  examinations  after- 
wards. I  think  that  Avas  going  into  the  other  ex- 
treme ;  so  that  it  was  overdone,  and  the  course  was 
weighted  with  Roman  Law  and  other  things  which 
were  quite  unnecessary.  Now  I  think  the  law  course 
lias  been  whittled  down  too  much,  and  there  is  no 
instruction  in  jurisprudence  at  all,  which  I  think  is  a 
mistake.  The  best  books  to  be  used  would  be  a  matter 
for  experts  to  decide.  I  certainly  should  not  recom- 
mend our  old  friend  Austin.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very 
interesting,  but  works  like  those  of  Sir  Henry  Maine 
and  others  that  qualified  people  would  recommend,  I 
think  would  be  much  better  in  the  course.  We  used 
to  do  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Ancient  Law  in  my  time  and 
I  found  it  a  decidedly  stimulating  study. 

20,445.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — Mr.  Baines, 
I  think,  spoke  of  lectures  on  subjects  outside  the 
range  of  the  examination.  I  may  add  that  I  think 
also,  that  such  lectures  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  arranged,  and  the  number  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  India,  and  on  which  such  lectures  should 
be  given  is,  of  course,  almost  infinite — the  habits  and 
customs  of,  and  modes  of  dealing  with,  the  people, 
and  so  on.  And  I  might  add,  also,  that  I  think 
Mr.  Baines'  suggestion  that  a  sort  of  standing  counsel 
or  adviser  for  students  be  appointed,  both  for  natives 
and  Europeans  about  to  proceed  to  India,  is  a  very 
useful  suggestion.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
possibly  be  advantageously  worked  in  connexion  with 
the  .Imperial  Institute  rooms  and  the  organisation  that 
I  understand  is  provided  there. 

20,456.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  never  was  in  Dublin  any  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — I  did  not  exactly 
say  that.  What  I  said  was  that  I  went  in  on  my 
degree  reading ;  but  my  case  in  that  respect  was 
exceptional.  We  had  a  very  good  Sanscrit  professor 
there,  and  a  native  professor  of  Arabic  and  Hindustani, 
so  that  there  were  tolerable  facilities  for  special  studies. 
There  was  no  very  organised  arrangement,  on  behalf 
of  the  University  for  Indian  students,  but  certain 
facilities  were  provided. 
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20.457.  It  has  never  affected  the  general  Univer- 
sity course  there,  has  it  ? — No,  the  University  course 
has  not  been  directed  towards  Indian  studies  at  all. 

20.458.  The  general  students  at  Dublin  have  been 
remarkably  successful,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  in  my 
year  there  were  50  appointments,  and  seven  or  eight 
of  us  were  Trinity  College  men,  or  perhaps  more — 
nine,  I  think.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion asked  about  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service.  In  my  time,  in  1869,  there  were 
50  places  and  300  candidates.  I  remember  that  dis- 
tinctly. Then  of  late  years  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments given  has  been  usually  about  30,  or  from  30  to 
35.  At  the  last  competition,  whether  owing  to  the 
change  of  age,  or  owing  to  the  change  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee,  or  what,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was 
informed  that  the  number  of  competitors  for  30  places 
was  only  69,  and  that  even  those  were  got  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  whipping  up.  This  year 
there  are,  I  believe,  56  places  offered.  That  is  a 
sudden  change,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
will  go  up,  but  I  suppose,  as  Mr.  Baines  said,  you 
might  ordinarily  reckon  on  about  200  candidates 
being  interested  in  the  Indian  competition.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  I  think  Mr.  Baines'  estimate  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

20.459.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  We  are  here  con- 
cerned with  the  relation  of  a  teaching  University,  if 
one  is  established  in  London,  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  examination.  I  understand  your  view  to  be 
that  there  is  no  special  reason  for  concerning  ourselves 
with  the  open  examination,  because  that  is  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  ordinary  preparation  for  the  courses 
of  study  in  a  well-equipped  University  ought  to 
prepare  for  this  examination  also  ? — Yes,  I  under- 
stand so. 

20.460.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  London  ought 
to  certainly  take  part  in  the  preparation  for  the  final 
examination,  and  that  it  would  attempt  that  under 

The  witness 


favourable  circumstances  ? — Yes,  but  I  also  said  that 
the  course  has  been  so  whittled  down  that  there  is 
very  little  left  to  be  arranged  for. 

20.461.  Still  it  would  remain  the  duty  of  any 
University  which  undertook  this  work,  to  appoint 
teachers  in  five  vernaculars,  besides  anything  else 
they  did  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

20.462.  And  you  think  that  London  would  have  a, 
fair  prospect  of  taking  a  fair  share  of  the  candidates  ? 
— Certainly. 

20.463.  That  then  five  teachers  in  London  would 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  pupils  ? — Y^es.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  of  22  having  been  selected  for  the  open 
competition,  I  do  not  see  an  advantage  in  his  going 
to  a  University.  There  is  no  use  in  going  to  a  Uni- 
versity for  a  year. 

20.464.  In  your  criticism  with  respect  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  examination  is  cut  down,  I  presume  you 
are  not  taking  into  accouut  the  amount  of  time.  You 
do  not  say  that  the  amount  to  be  learnt  is  too  small, 

considering  the  time  in  which  they  have  to  learn  ?  I 

think  that  even  in  the  time  allowed  by  the  new  rules 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  books  upon  jurisprudence, 
of  the  nature  I  indicated,  would  still  be  an  advantage 
and  would  not  overburden  the  men.  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  crushed  with  heavy  work,'  because  it 
is  apt  to  injure  men's  physique  when  they  are  going 
out,  and  after  the  strain  of  the  open  competition,  I 
think  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  them  to  have 
extremely  heavy  book  work  before  sailing  to  India. 

20.465.  In  considering  this  we  have  to  take  into 
account,  have  we  not,  what  your  analysis  of  ex- 
amination appears  to  leave  out  of  account:  that 
there  are  a  number  of  optional  subjects,  for  instance, 
political  economy  ? — Yes. 

20.466.  And  perhaps  we  may  say  that  in  view  of 
his  work  in  India,  it  is  desirable  that  a  selected  candi- 
date should  have  time  to  take  up  that  ? — Yes.  I  only 
referred  to  compulsory  subjects. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Fiftieth  Day. 


Friday,  January  27th,  1893. 


PRESENT : 

The  LORD  REAY,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A; 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Sir  W.  Anson, 
Bart.,  JD.C.L. 

27  Jan.  1893. 


Sir  William  Anson,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  examined. 


20.467.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  Warden  of  All 
Souls,  Oxford  ? — I  am. 

20.468.  Might  I,  in  the  first  place,  ask  you  what 
your  opinion  is  about  the  paramount  power  in  the 
University.  The  paramount  power  in  the  University 
may  be  exercised  as  in  France,  by  the  State,  or  it 
may  be  exercised  as  in  Germany,  by  its  own  pro- 
fessorial or  teaching  staff.  Although  the  State  has  the 
nominal  power,  the  virtual  power  is  in  its  own  staff.  It 
can  also  be  exercised  by  the  body  of  graduates  ;  it  can 
be  exercised  by  outside  corporations  or  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  professional  corporations  inside  the 


University,  or  by  non-professional  corporations,  or  it 
can  be  exercised  by  a  body  of  examiners  in  whose 
appointment  the  University  has  no  share.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  your  view  is  ?  —  That  is  a  general 
question,  which  I  do  not  come  prepared  to  answer  off- 
hand, but  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  legislative 
power  should  reside  in  the  body  of  graduates,  with 
general  or  special  limitations  as  to  the  introduction  of 
measures  of  change  by  a  central  executive  body, 
something  like  what,  I  believe,  there  is  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  what  there  certainly  is  at  Oxford — a 
council,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  chief  executive 
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functions  of  the  University.  For  legislative  purposes 
I  should  say  that,  the  body  of  graduates  ought  to 
govern. 

20.469.  And  for  executive  purposes  you  think  there 
ought,  to  be  a  small  body  ? — A  small  central  body, 
responsible  to  the  body  of  graduates,  and  liable  to 
change  from  time  to  time  by  election. 

20.470.  And  in  which  the  teachers  should  be  largely 
represented  ? — In  which  the  teachers  should  certainly 
be  represented. 

20.471.  You  wish  to  give  evidence,  I  believe,  on 
the  .organisation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  ?— That  is 
the  point  about  which  I  understood  1  was  to  give 
evidence. 

20.472.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  your 
views  are  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  a 
Faculty  of  Law  ;  whether  you  would  have  a 
Faculty  Law  constituted  only  by  the  professors  and 
teacners  of  the  University,  or  whether  you  would 
associate  with  them  any  other  persons  repre- 
senting the  profession  ?  —  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  practical  work  of  the  Faculty  should  be 
done  by  professors  and  teachers  associated  with 
some  persons  who  would  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  practical  side  of  the  profession.  I  may  say  that 
on  the  Faculty  Board  of  Law  at  Oxford  professors 
have  places  ex  officio,  teachers  are  elected,  and  we 
co-opt  distinguished  persons  who  are  connected  with 
the  practice  of  the  legal  profession — at  present  Lord 
Herschell  and  Lord  Justice  Boweu  who  are,  of 
course,  not  able  to  attend  our  meetings,  but  who 
advise  us  from  time  to  time. 

20.473.  But  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  work  is 
dealt  with,  and  the  questions  which  are  constantly 
cropping  up  are  decided  by  the  teachers  ? — By  the 
professors  and  teachers.  The  professors  are  a  very 
large  body.  The  two  bodies  are  practically  balanced 
on  the  Faculty  Board. 

20.474.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  what  subjects  you 
think  should  be  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? 
—  That  would  mean  the  subjects  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  a  teaching  University  to  teach  ? 

20.475.  Yes. — First  and  foremost  jurisprudence, 
historical  and  analytical,  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the 
theory  of  legislation.  Then  I  should  say  certain 
branches  of  English  law.  The  most  teachable  parts 
of  English  law,  I  think,  are  the  Law  of  Contract  and 
Wrong,  the  Law  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Law  of 
Real  Property.    Then  Roman  Law. 

20.476.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  Did  you  inten- 
tionally leave  out  Criminal  Law  ? — No.  I  did  not 
intend  to  leave  it  out.  I  was  thinking  of  the  more 
obvious  subjects.  I  should  say  that  Criminal  Law 
would  be  a  very  good  subject,  but  the  fact  is,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  law  the  teacher  depends  upon 
having  books  which  he  can  put  into  the  hands 
of  students,  and  which  do  not  take  him  into  the 
region  of  practice.  I  do  not  think  that  Criminal 
Law  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  a  student.  He  would  have  to 
be  taught  by  lectures. 

20.477.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  students  ? — They  would  have  to  learn  the 
Criminal  Code. 

20.478.  (Lord  Reay.)  Would  you  have  Inter- 
national Law  represented  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

20.479.  Public  and  private  ? — Private  international 
law  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  It  is  rather  an  ad- 
vanced subject.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  or 
not  you  meant  to  make  your  law  school  in  the  first 
instance  an  educational  school,  that  is  to  say,  a  school 
which  would  give  a  general  education,  one  which  you 
could  connect  with  history  so  far  as  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  and  Roman  Law  were  concerned,  and 
possibly  with  political  science  so  far  as  jurisprudence 
and  the  theory  of  legislation  is  concerned.  I  should 
always  have  in  view  the  distinction  between  law  as  an 
educational  and  law  as  a  practical  subject,  and  there, 
I  think,  I  should  draw  the  line  at  the  subjects  which 
admitted  of  historical  or  scientific  discussion,  and  the 


subjects  which  led  more  directly  to  practical  appli-  Sir  W.  Anson, 
cation.  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

20,480.  That  leads  us  to  another  question  which   

is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  connexion  2<  *)ran-  1893- 
which  should  exist  between  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — It  would  be 
a  very  great  advantage  if  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
combine  with  the  Universities  and  consider  what 
the  LTniversities  can  best  teach,  and  what  they 
themselves  can  best  teach.  There  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw  the  line 
and  to  come  to  an  agreement  that  we  should  teach 
that  which  would  be  an  education  such  as  a  Uni- 
versity ought  to  give  ;  such  as  would  be  of  practical 
value  to  the  student  when  he  came  into  chambers, 
and  yet  would  leave  plenty  of  work  for  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  take  up  when  the  student  quits  the 
University  and  goes  into  chambers,  or  for  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  when  he  becomes  articled 
to  a  solicitor. 

20.481.  You  do  not  contemplate  the  absorption  by 
the  University  of  the  lectures  which  are  at  present 
given  under  the  influence  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I 
have  not  sufficiently  in  my  mind  the  lectures  now 
given,  but  I  should  think  there  might  be  an  economy 
of  trouble  and  expense. 

20.482.  A  redistribution  ? — Yes  ;  a  redistribution. 

20.483.  But  not  an  amalgamation  ? — No  ;  not  an 
amalgamation.  I  think  we  should  keep  the  two  dis- 
tinct. In  each  case  I  would  begin  with  the  law  as 
it  is,  but  for  educational  purposes  I  should  insist 
rather  upon  questions  of  general  principle  and  his- 
tory, whereas  in  the  case  of  practical  teaching  you 
would  at  once  shuw  how  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
particular  topic  with  which  one  was  dealing  is 
actually  applied.  For  instance, — take  the  case  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  a  policy  of  marine  insurance. 
I  should  exhibit  the  document  to  the  student  in  teach- 
ing him  the  law  of  contract,  but  I  should  take  him 
back  to  the  general  character  of  a  policy  of  marine 
insurance,  or  the  history  and  nature  of  negotiable 
instruments  ;  whereas  when  he  was  being  taught  for 
practical  purposes  he  would  be  referred  at  once  to 
text  books  of  a  practical  character,  and  to  the  Law 
Reports  to  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  and  to 
cases  decided  upon  it.  And  it  would  be  the  same 
with  constitutional  questions,  and  questions  of  real 
property,  in  fact  all  the  departments  in  which  the 
law  is  at  work  before  our  eyes. 

20.484.  And  you  would  leave  to  the  students  a 
large  option  in  the  subjects  which  they  might  take 
up  ? — I  would  leave  them  a  larger  option  as  they  ad- 
vanced further.  It  is  important  that  when  the  stu- 
dent first  begins  to  study  law,  and  imbibe  ideas 
which  are  new  to  him,  there  should  be  a  number  of 
students  learning  the  same  thing  with  him.  They 
assist  oue  another,  and  it  makes  teaching  easier.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how  very  new  legal 
ideas  are  to  the  student  who  is  just  giving  up  the 
classical  or  other  subjects  which  may  have  furnished 
his  rudimentary  education. 

20.485.  And  certain  subjects  at  the  commencement 
of  the  course  should  be  compulsory  on  all  the  students  ? 
-Yes. 

20.486.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  which  sub- 
jects those  are  ? — 1  would  make  Roman  Law  com- 
pulsory, I  would  make  jurisprudence  compulsory, 
and  I  would  make  certain  departments  of  English 
Law  compulsory,  selecting  those  which  admitted  most 
easily  of  teaching,  and  that  depends  much  upon  the 
provision  of  books. 

20.487.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  examinations, 
you  would  have  a  variety  of  examinations,  ex- 
cept for  the  subjects  you  make  compulsory  at  the 
beginning.  After  that  you  would  have  a  differentia- 
tion ? — After  that  I  would  have  an  examination  in 
certain  common  topics  and  in  other  subjects  which  the 
student  might  offer  at  his  discretion. 

20.488.  The  student  might  offer  some  subjects  as 
his  principal  subjects,  and  others  as  auxiliary  sub- 
jects.   Would  that  meet  your  views? — Yes. 
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20.489.  That  is  what  we  are  told  happens  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  ? — Yes. 

20.490.  In  France  everything  is  systematically 
graded.  They  give  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  after 
a  two  years'  course  ;  they  give  the  Licentiate  of  Laws 
on  a  three  years'  course ;  and  then,  after  three 
farther  examinations  and  a  thesis,  the  student  is 
granted  the  degree  of  Doctor,  which  only  a  limited 
number  of  them,  as  you  know,  obtain,  on  original 
work  and  we  might  call  it  research  work.  Without 
exactly  copying  it,  would  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
meet  your  views? — Our  system  at  Oxford  has  those 
three  grades.  There  is  an  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  honours  in  the  jurisprudence  school  ;  there  is 
the  post-graduate  examination  for  the  Faculty  of 
Law ;  and  then  the  doctorate  is  obtained  by  the 
writing  of  a  thesis. 

20.491.  What  amount  of  preliminary  education  do 
you  think  one  may  legitimately  require  for  a  student 
before  he  enters  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — Between  the 
first  degree  and  the  second  do  you  mean  ? 

20.492.  No.  I  mean  before  he  enters  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  Do  you  think  one  might  require  an  inter- 
mediate examination,  or  that  matriculation  (supposing 
there  is  an  efficient  matriculation  examination)  would 
be  sufficient  ?  In  France  they  enter  after  having 
obtained  the  Baccalaureat,  which  is  the  universal 
matriculation  examination?  —  A  great  deal  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination. 

20.493.  A  sufficient  amount  of  general  knowledge  ? 
—Yes. 

20.494.  Would  you  lay  stress  upon  history  ? — 
Yes,  I  certainly  should  lay  stress  upon  history. 

20.495.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris  ? — No. 

20.496.  But  from  what  you  have  said,  I  see  that 
you  contemplate  a  Law  Faculty  useful  also  to  students 
reading  for  other  professions  ? — I  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  first  stage  a  stage  which  would  give  a 
thoroughly  good  general  education ;  which  would  be 
connected  with  political  science,  and  such  matters  as 
would  be  of  value  to  a  man,  whether  he  went  into 
the  legal  profession  or  not. 

20.497.  Such  subjects  as  administrative  and  con- 
stitutional law,  for  instance,  wouid  be  eminently 
useful  to  men  intended  for  the  magistracy  and 
exercising  functions  of  that  kind  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  in 
that  way  the  second  stage,  which  your  Lordship  has 
suggested,  might  very  fairly  include  questions  of 
administrative  and  constitutional  law  of  an  advanced 
character. 

20.498.  In  the  French  Faculty  of  Law  they  have 
political  economy  ? — Yes ;  we  have  never  admitted 
that  into  our  Law  School  at  Oxford.  They  deal  with 
it  in  the  school  of  history,  but  we  did  not  see  our  way 
to  connect  it  with  any  of  our  legal  subjects. 

20.499.  The  French  assign  a  very  prominent  part 
to  commercial  law  ? — That  would,  of  course,  come  in 
the  later  stage  ;  but  to  endeavour  to  teach  mercantile 
law  as  an  educational  subject,  I  think,  would  result  in 
failure  in  England.  I  do  not  think  one  could  treat  it 
as  an  educational  subject. 

20.500.  But  as  a  law  subject  ?  —  Not  in  the  edu- 
cational stage. 

20.501.  I  am  alluding  now  to  the  later  stage  ? — 
Then  you  could  take  certain  departments  of  com- 
mercial law  and  treat  them  for  educational  purposes  ; 
but  our  commercial  law  is  not  sufficiently  arranged  as 
a  whole,  to  make  it  possible  to  treat  commercial  law 
as  one  subject. 

20.502.  The  French  also  take  what  they  call  the 
science  of  finance  in  the  advanced  course — the  fourth 
year.  That  might  also  be  taken  as  a  subject  in  the 
second  stage  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  would  be 
rather  outside  legal  topics. 

20.503.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  France  the 
Faculty  of  Law  is  the  Faculty  lor  students  who  have 
no  very  definite  or  professional  aim,  and  that  naturally 


influences  the  curriculum  ;  and  with  30  professors  in 
the  Paris  Law  Faculty  they  can  afford  a  very  compre- 
hensive curriculum  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
the  science  of  finance  would  mean.  We  teach  in  the 
Law  School  the  mode  in  which  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  collected,  and  the  various  checks  there  are 
upon  the  expenditure  of  public  money  when  once  it 
iias  got  into  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  beyond  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  teach  a  man  how  to  be  a  good 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

20,501.  Of  course  that  would  be  impossible.  What 
they  understand  in  France  by  the  Science  of  Finance, 
I  believe,  is  rather  the  comparative  financial  history 
of  various  countries,  and  in  that  respect,  of  course, 
it  would  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  economic 
condition  of  different  peoples  and  their  relative  pros- 
perity ? — We  only  deal  with  it  in  connexion  with 
institutions. 

20.505.  And  the  theory  of  taxation  and  its  incidents 
would  come  under  the  head  of  "  Science  of  Finance  "  ? 
— Yes,  that,  I  should  have  said,  was  an  extra  legal 
subject. 

20.506.  Would  you  rather  put  that  in  another 
Faculty  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  if  you  extend  your 
Legal  Faculty  too  widely  it  alters  its  character. 

20.507.  In  what  Faculty  would  you  put  Political 
Ecomomy,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ? — The  Faculty  of  Arts 
is  susceptible  of  various  combinations.  We  might 
make  it  a  part  of  the  subject  of  Political  Science. 

20.508.  You  might  have  a  separate  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  just  as  the  JScole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques  practically  foi  ms  a  separate  Faculty  in  Paris, 
only  it  is  a  Faculty  which  is  outside  the  University  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  be  disposed  to  take  actual  law  and  juris- 
drudence,  law  present  and  past,  English  and  Roman, 
and  see  what  sort  of  education  you  could  make  out  of 
it,  but  I  should  not  begin  by  introducing  extra  legal 
subjects,  and  endeavouring  to  connect  them  with  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

20.509.  But  you  would  have  all  subjects  connected 
with  public  law  represented  ;  as  distinct  from  civil 
law  ? — Yes,  and  histcry,  I  should  think,  would  be  a 
valuable  element  in  the  first  stage. 

•JO.olO.  The  history  of  English  Law  ? — Yes. 

20.511.  There  are  very  few  books  ? — There,  again, 
there  is  the  difficulty  about  the  books.  You  can  deal 
with  the  different  topics  historically,  but  I  think  the 
students  would  feel  it  a  hardship  to  have  to  read 
Mr.  Beeves'  history  of  English  Law,  as  it  has  now 
grown  out  of  its  original  compass. 

20.512.  The  difficulty  about  books  would  render  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  have  the  subject  taught  ? — I 
have  known  subjects  which  had  to  be  learned  entirely 
by  oral  teaching. 

20.513.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? — • 
I  should  only  like  to  add  that  if  a  teaching  University 
with  a  Legal  Faculty  is  now  being  started  de  novo, 
there  is  an  opportunity,  which  the  older  Universities 
have  sought  in  vain,  for  University  teaching  generally, 
to  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Inns  of 
Court  as  to  an  economy  of  labour,  and  to  induce  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  regard  University  teaching  not  as  an 
interference  with  their  province  but  as  offering  some- 
thing which  they  are  too  near  to  practice  for  them  to 
do  satisfactorily.  It  strikes  me  as  almost  impossible 
to  induce  a  student  who  has  gone  up  to  town,  and 
who  is  reading  in  chambers  to  take  up  law  as  a  study, 
and  to  work  at  things  which  lie  some  way  behind 
practice,  when  the  Courts  are  going  on  so  close  to 
him.  Therefore  the  student,  while  he  is  still  at  the 
University,  can  be  made  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  law  in 
a  way  in  which  he  will  never  learn  it  afterwards.  If 
the  Inns  of  Court  could  be  induced  to  consider  that 
this  would  really  be  a  saving  of  time  and  money  to 
them,  and  an  assistance  to  their  students,  and  that  it 
would  at  the  same  time  leave  a  large  field  of  practical 
teaching  to  them,  I  think  we  should  get  a  fair  recog- 
nition by  the  Inns  of  Court  of  what  is  done  in  the 
University,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  put  the 
academical  study  of  law  on  a  higher  and  better  fooling 
this  it  has  hitherto  occupied.    It  is  rather  apt  to  be 
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treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  scorn  as  an  attempt 
t,o  teach  a  practical  thing  in  an  impracticable  and 
academical  way,  whereas  I  think  experience  shows 
that  the  academical  teaching  of  law  is,  later  on,  of 
practical  value,  and  is  a  thing  quite  distinct  from  the 
practical  teaching  of  law  which  might  be  given  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Courts. 

20.514.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  Inns  of 
Court,  but  rather  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

20.515.  A  sound  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
instruction  they  give  ? — Yes,  and  a  great  saving  of 
time  to  the  students. 

20.516.  {Lord  Playfair.)  Your  conception  of  the 
duties  of  Universities  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  law 
is  more  educational  and  less  professional  than  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  it  not  ? — What  1  mean  is 
from  your  University  a  licentiate  can  go  out  and  he 
can  practise  at  once  ;  from  your  law  courses  I  suppose 
no  one  could  go  and  practise  at  once  in  the  Courts, 
by  the  education  Avhich  you  give  ? — No,  he  could 
not  practise  at  once.  Do  I  understand  your  Lordship 
to  say  that  he  would  be  capable  of  practising,  or  that 
he  would  be  permitted  to  practise  ? 

20.517.  You  do  not  aim  at  it,  do  you  ? — I  certainly 
should  not  aim  at  turning  out  a  practising  barristei 
from  the  jurisprudence  school. 

20.518.  Then  it  is  a  little  different  from  the  pio- 
fession  of  medicine,  which  you  teach  also  inside  youi 
University,  where  a  man  goes  out  at  once  as  a 
licentiate  or  doctor  of  medicine  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  ;  it  would  be  different  in  the 
School  of  Law. 

20.519.  I  mean  it  is  from  the  University.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  schools  can  license,  but  the  University 
can  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  on  which  he  at  once  practises  ? — That  is, 
the  University  can  confer  a  license  to  practise  in 
medicine,  but  it  cannot  confer  a  license  to  practise  at 
the  Bar. 

20.520.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  Your  idea  is 
different.  In  the  one  case  the  Universities  train  for  a 
profession  such  as  medicine,  and  launch  licentiates  out 
immediately  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  human  body, 
but  you  do  not  profess  to  do  so  with  regard  to  law  ? — 
No  ;  we  do  not. 

20.521.  Therefore,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  make 
that  division  which  you  have  recommended,  that  the 
Universities  should  look  after  the  science  of  law,  and 
let  the  Inns  of  Court  supplement  that  with  the  practice 
of  law  ? — It  would  be  easier  ;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Oxford,  I  believe,  begins  at  a 
very  much  later  stage  than  the  work  done  in  the  juris- 
prudence school  ;  that  the  student  must  have  graduated 
before  he  can  begin  his  courses  of  medicine.  I  think 
he  must  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  the  School 
of  Natural  Science. 

20.522.  He  must  have  taken  his  Bachelorship  in  the 
Science  School  ?— He  must  at  any  rate  have  taken  his 
degree;  whereas  the  jurisprudence  school  is  one  of  the 
avenues  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

20.523.  But  you  have  higher  classes  than  that  also  ? 
■ — Yes.  There  is  an  examination  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  for  which  we  do  not  teach  specially,  but  for  which 
the  professors  are  willing  to  give  assistance,  and  for 
which  we  provide  the  libraries  and  give  such  assist- 
ance as  we  can.  The  students  residing  in  Oxford 
and  working  for  that  school  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  call  for  the  provision  of  regular  courses 
of  lectures. 

20.524.  Have  your  graduates  in  law  any  special 
privileges  to  save  them  from  any  other  examination 
before  they  go  into  practise  ? — The  Inns  of  Court 
recognise  our  examination  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the 
full  extent.  They  recognise  the  jurisprudence  school 
for  Roman  Law,  they  recognise  some  part  of  the  exam- 
mination  in  the  Law  Faculty,  to  excuse  from  another 
part  of  the  examination,  but  they  treat  it  in  rather  a 
piecemeal  way.  They  knock  off  a  few  subjects  I 
think,  but  they  will  nut  recognise  our  work  as  a  whole. 

20.525.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  important 
matter  for  legal  education  if  this  Commission  were  to 
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recommend  a  division,  such  as  you  have  supposed,  Sir  W.Anson, 
would  be  right,  of  scientific  study  in  the  University  Bart.,  D.C.L. 
and  practical  study  in  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  think  it    ^  Tan  1893 

would  be  an  advantage.    I  think  it  would  give  greater      _J  '  

life  and  animation  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  Universi- 
ties, and  I  think  It  would  also  lead  to  something  like  a 
practical  education  in  law  in  London,  which  would  be 
valuable  to  students  also. 

20.526.  To  which  division,  the  Inns  of  Court  or 
the  University,  would  you  recommend  post-graduate 
courses  to  be  attached  ?  1  mean,  to  try  and  stimulate 
invention  and  high  education  in  the  subject  of  law. 
Would  you  attach  those  to  the  University  or  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  ? — I  think  the  more  advanced  students 
might  do  their  work  best  at  the  Inns  of  Court  when 
they  have  grasped  the  general  principles  in  the  various 
departments  of  law.  They  would  work  better  when 
they  could  get  constant  illustrations  of  what  they  were 
studying  in  the  courts. 

20.527.  And  higher  post-graduate  courses  had 
better  be  attached  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  should 
have  said  so.  That  would  not-  be  inconsistent  with 
lectures  being  given  on  the  same  subjects  at  the  Uni- 
versity to  men  who  wished  to  remain  another  year; 
but  I  should  have  said  that  would  be  a  part  which 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  take  up — the  higher  work, 
and  work  which  admitted  of  a  practical  illustration. 

20.528.  But  the  Inns  of  Court,  for  examining  pur- 
poses, might  become  part  of  the  University,  might 
they  not,  just  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  in  the 
University  of  London,  you  can  carry  a  doctor  to  his 
full  licensing  practice,  so  might  not  you  take  the 
second  division  of  practice,  and,  joining  it  to  the  first, 
which  you  think  the  University  should  do,  make  it 
all  one  part  of  a  University  course  ? — I  should  have 
thought  that  we  might  have  carried  on  the  second 
part  concurrently  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  there  have  the  advantage  of  us  from 
the  practical  illustrations  that  they  could  give  to  their 
teaching,  and,  as  regards  examinations,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  thing  if  we  could  come  to  some  common 
arrangement.  Universities  have  long  practice  in  exa- 
minations, and,  I  should  think,  would  very  likely 
examine  better  than  the  Inns  of  Court. 

20.529.  You  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  your 
examination  that  you  thought  the  sovereignty  of  the 
University  should  exist  in  the  body  of  graduates.  As 
a  Liberal,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  that  is 
the  sort  of  sovereignty  that  one  would  like  theo- 
retically; but  do  you  not  find  that  in  practice  Convo- 
cation becomes,  after  a  time,  a  harrier  to  progress  ? — 
There  is  always  the  question  of  the  resident  and  non- 
resident graduates.  I  should  have  thought  that  in  a 
new  University  you  would  have  retained  the  power 
among  the  resident  graduates. 

20.530.  And  not  among  the  non-residents  ? — Not 
among  the  non-residents. 

20.531.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  practically,  both  with 
regard  to  the  Universities  of  England  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Parliament  has  con- 
stantly, or  every  few  years,  to  intervene  to  force  pro- 
gress on  account  of  that  resistance? — I  think  that 
Parliament  has  intervened  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versities not  so  much  to  force  progress  as  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  endowments  ;  and,  so  far  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  concerned,  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  the  revenues 
of  colleges  so  as  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
Universities. 

20.532.  Because  the  colleges  would  not  do  it  ? — 
I  think  in  some  cases  the  colleges  would  have  done 
it,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  some  syste- 
matic re-arrangement  of  college  revenues  in  the  year 
1877.  I  do  not  think  that  has  arisen  from  the 
conservative  character  of  Convocation. 

20.533.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Might  I  suggest 
that  the  colleges  are  not  governed  by  the  graduates? — 
{Lord  Playfair.)  No,  they  are  not,  but  I  was  think- 
ing more  with  reference  to  Ireland  where  the  Con- 
vocation of   Queen's  University  absolutely  refused 
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Sir  W.  Anson,  the  reforms  which  Parliament  desired,  and  they  put 
Bart ,  D.C.L.    them  aside  altogether  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

20.534.  (Mr.  Austie.)  They  did  the  saine  at  Oxford 
27  Jan.  1893.    in  i850  ?_Yes  ;  in  1850  power  lay  so  entirely  in 

the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  the  idea  of  any  in. 
terference  with  the  property  of  corporations  I  think 
was  such  a  shock  to  members  of  the  University  that 
there  was  some  resistance  to  change 

20.535.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  All  the  time  in  giving 
complete  sovereignty  you  would  give  some  safety 
valve  at  all  events  that  they  shall  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  good  ? — There  would  always  be  Par- 
liament behind. 

20.536.  But  Parliament  is  a  machine  that  ought 
not  to  be  brought  in  more  than  can  be  helped 
to  interfere  with  academic  autonomy.  It  is  a  rude 
instrument  in  interfering  with  academic  autonomy 
at  all? — The  alternative,  I  suppose,  would  be  to  have 
a  permanent  Government  department — a  University 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  before  which  schemes 
of  reform  might  be  brought  by  a  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative number  of  the  graduates,  and  there  argued, 
discussed,  and  settled. 

20.537.  You  know  that  is  the  case  in  the  Scotch 
Universities? — Yes.  That  would  obviate  any  neces- 
sity for  these  occasional  Parliamentary  Commissions 
which  have  a  very  unsettling  effect,  and  sometimes 
endeavour  to  make  far-reaching  reforms  of  which  they 
cannot  forecast  the  effect. 

20.538.  And  cannot  follow  up  ?— No. 

20.539.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
Lord  Playfair  has  just  raised  as  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Convocation,  you  draw  a  distinction  between  resident 
and  non-resident  graduates  and  are  apparently  dis- 
posed to  limit  the  power  to  the  resident  graduates. 
May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  resident  graduates  ?  Do 
you  mean  that,  in  the  case  of  London  for  instance, 
those  who  happen  to  have  been  residing  for  a  certain 
period  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  would  have 
that  power  ? — I  am  on  very  unfamiliar  ground  when  I 
am  dealing  with  a  University  in  London,  because,  of 
course,  the  residents  there  might  be  wholly  uncon- 
nected, as  far  as  any  practical  connexion  goes,  with 
the  University.  What  I  meant  by  "  resident "  was 
that  they  would  be  interested  in  some  way  or  other 
with  the  University,  or  with  colleges  connected  with 
the  University  ;  that  they  would  be  engaged  either 
on  the  teaching  or  the  administrative  staff. 

20.540.  Then,  practically,  what  you  mean  comes  to 
this,  does  it  not,  that  the  power  of  the  University  has 
to  be  exercised,  broadly  speaking,  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching? — In  teaching  or  in  administra- 
tion ? 

20.541.  You  are,  in  fact,  excluding  the  large 
body  of  Convocation,  and  vesting  the  power  in  those 
who  are  practically  concerned  with  its  administra- 
tion ? — Yes. 

20.542.  That  puts  the  thing  upon  a  very  different 
footing.  You  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  view 
that  Convocation  at  large,  which  is  a  body  scattered 
over  the  world,  should  have  the  power,  by  a  vote,  to 
displace  the  whole  course  and  system  of  Poards  of 
Studies,  and  what  not,  now  existing  in  the  Univer- 
sity ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  an  inconvenient  form 
of  government  to  be  always  liable  to  have  a  large  non- 
resident body,  or  even  a  body  scattered  all  over 
London,  brought  up  to  vote  on  practical  questions 
connected  with  the  University. 

20.543.  In  fact  the  accident  whether  a  man,  being 
a  graduate,  lives  in  London  or  lives  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  London  is  a  matter  of  no  sufficient 
moment  to  found  a  distinction  upon,  in  respect  to 
powers  of  legislation  ? — No. 

20.544.  What  you  mean  by  "  resident "  is,  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  work  of  the  University  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant;  I  was  unfortunate  in 
using  the  word  "resident."  I  was  thinking  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things. 

20.545.  With  respect  to  the  subjects  which  you 
mapped  out  for  the  University  course,  you  make  as  a 


principal  and  essential,  Jurisprudence  and  Roman 
Law? — For  educational  purposes  I  should  say. 

20,54(5.  And  you  rather  regard  the  teaching  of  those 
branches  and  of  kindred  branches  as  things  to  be 
retained  in  the  hands  of  a  University  authority  in 
London,  as  distinct  from  the  Inns  of  Court.  With 
reference  to  that  1  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
in  that  direction  in  London.  You  are  well  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  at  University  College  Chairs  were  founded, 
which,  at  one  time,  had  considerable  celebrity  and 
attendance,  but  at  so  early  a  time  as  1846  which  was 
the  date  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  legal  education  it  appeared  that  those  Chairs  were 
already  becoming  deserted  ;  and  we  know  quite  well 
(it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge)  that,  practically 
speaking,  they  are  now  extinct.  Does  that  seem  to 
you  to  present  a  very  favourable  augury  for  a  similar 
state  of  things  now,  or  rather  for  creating  a  new 
state  of  things  on  similar  lines  ?— For  cr  eating  a  new 
teaching  body  to  teach  law  from  that  point  of  view. 

20.547.  A  body  to  that  extent,  divorced  or  separated 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  who,  practically  speaking,  must  supply  the 
whole  of  the  funds  as  well  as  the  students  ?— If  the 
study  of  law  leads  to  a  University  degree,  and  if  it 
not  only  leads  to  a  University  degree,  but  is  one  stage 
towards  a  call  to  the  Bar,  or  being  admitted  to  the 
ether  branch  of  the  profession,  I  should  have  said 
that  the  teaching  would  not  die  away,  as  it  did  in 
the  previous  case. 

20.548.  But  you  are  assuming,  are  you  not,  that 
for  call  to  the  Bar,  or  admission  to  the  profession  of  a 
solicitor,  a  degree  should  be  made  a  requisite  ?  Can 
you  reckon  on  any  such  alteration  in  the  law,  which 
at  present  vests  the  power  of  call  to  Jhe  Bar  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  admission  to  the  solicitors'  pro- 
fession in  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  under  the 
control  of  the  judges  ? — I  was  not  thinking  that 
the  degree  would  be  made  a  requisite,  but  that  it 
would  absolve  the  person  who  had  got  the  degree 
from  some  part  of  the  course,  which  would  otherwise 
be  required. 

20.549.  But  it  would  not  absolve  him  from  any  part 
of  the  practical  course,  would  it  ? — He  would  have  to 
have  his  practical  teaching  anyhow. 

20.550.  Then  what  part  would  it  absolve  him 
from  ? — There  are  a  number  of  examinations  in 
both  cases — I  think  there  are  three  for  the  solicitors, 
and  the  Inns  of  Court  have  examinations  which  are 
of  a  general  character.  I  would  divide  the  two 
sorts  of  examination,  and  ask  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to  say,  where  a  man  has 
taken  his  decree  in  the  University,  "  We  will  give 
him  one  sort  of  examination,  and  we  will  remit  the 
other  sort." 

20.551.  That  still  supposes  the  Inns  of  Court  do 
give  that  sort  of  examination  to  which  the  other  is  to 
be  equivalent  ? — I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  induce 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  recognise  the  sort  of  law,  which 
might  be  properly  taught  in  the  Universities,  and  that 
then,  although  they  might  say  that  this  examination 
was  necessary,  they  might  drop  the  teaching,  and 
then  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  their  more 
educational  examination  would  die  away,  because 
people  would  get  what  they  wanted  in  the  way  of 
teaching  and  examination  for  that  particular  stage, 
in  the  University. 

20.552.  But  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  they 
would  give  up,  or  is  it  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
that  they  should  give  up  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  education,  which  they  have  for  a  very 
long  time  pursued,  and  which  they  are  willing  still  to 
pursue  and  to  develop  ? — The  Inns  of  Court  go  on 
the  assumption  that  a  man  goes  through  a  long  course 
of  study  there,  just  like  a  University  course.  That 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  man  is  required  to  eat 
dinners  for  three  years,  before  he  can  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  during  that  time,  in  theory,  a  man  is 
attending  lectures  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  preparing 
for  his  profession.    The  whole  thing  is  a  fiction, 
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because  the  man  is  all  the  time  in  most  cases,  I 
should  say,  at  one  of  the  Universities  ;  the  dinners 
are  merely  an  occasion  for  coming  to  town,  and  he 
may  learn  his  law  at  the  University.  He  rinds  that 
if  he  attends  lectures  supplied  by  the  Inns  of  Court, 
he  is  very  often  learning  the  same  thing  over  again, 
so  be  does  not  attend  them.  When  he  is  examined 
by  the  linns  of  Court,  if  he  does  not  get  let  off  some 
part  of  the  work  he  has  already  done,  he  is  examined 
over  again,  and  does  the  same  thing  over  again. 

20.553.  I  am  speaking  of  the  legal  education  which 
the  Inns  of  Court  have  now  maintained  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  in  which  souie  of  the  most  eminent 
names  have  taken  the  part  of  instructors.  They  are  still 
continuing  the  work,  aud  are  apparently  disposed  to 
develop  it.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of,  not  dinners 
at  the  Inns  of  Court.  Now,  considering  that  they  have 
done  that,  and  are  doing  it,  and  are  disposed  to  continue 
it,  and  considering  also  the  fact  that  not  everybody  can 
be  assumed  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  why  do  you 
suggest  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  released  from 
the  obligation  of  providing  and  maintaining  by  their 
binds  all  branches  of  legal  instruction  ? — Because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  great  succes  as  it  stands,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  man  who  is  in 
chambers  to  go  and  study  the  purely  academical  and 
educational  side  of  the  Law  as  taught  by  the  Inns  of 
Court.    He  is  too  near  to  practice  to  care  about  it. 

20.554.  The  assumption  would  not  be  that  he  is  in 
chambers.  Supposing  he  went  through,  as,  of  course, 
be  must  go  through,  the  course  of  three  years  one  way 
or  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  in  chambers 
all  the  time,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
be.  He  would  be  part  of  the  time  reading,  and 
attending  lectures,  and  qualifying  himself  for  the  ne- 
cessary examination  ;  during  what  part,  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  the  end,  or  when,  would  be  regulated 
very  much  by  his  individual  inclination  and  oppor- 
tunity ? — I  should  say  that  a  man  who  goes  through 
the  whole  three  years'  course  of  study  in  London,  to 
whom  that  course  is  his  whole  education,  wants  some- 
thing rather  different  from  anything  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  can  give.  He  wants  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
appliances  of  a  general  education,  and  not  to  have  a 
purely  legal  education,  which  is  all  that  he  would  get 
by  lectures  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 

20.555.  Are  you  assuming  that  a  man  can  get  no 
general  education  except  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — 
I  am  assuming  that  you  are  proposing  to  give  him  a 
general  education  at  the  new  University  of  London. 

20.556.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  general 
education  ;  but  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  should 
be  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  A  few  days  ago  we 
had  evidence  as  to  the  Dublin  course  which  shows 
that  a  man  in  that  University  must  first  take  a 
degree  in  Arts,  and  that  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  degree  in  law,  he  must  have  that  degree  ; 
but  the  Law  .School  is  something  distinct  from,  and  in 
them  posterior  to,  though  in  practice  to  a  certain  extent 
concurrent  with,  his  Arts  course  .''—At  Oxford,  and,  I 
believe,  also  at  Cambridge,  and  I  assume  in  the 
present  case  which  is  under  discussion,  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  frame  a  system  of  legal  teaching  which 
would  be  part  of  the  Arts  course  ;  which  should  be  an 
education  such  as  a  man  might  work  upon  from  the 
time  he  first  entered  the  Universit}'. 

20.557.  It  would  be  rather  a  mistake,  would  it  not, 
to  confound  the  professional  law  course  with  a  course 
of  general  education  ? — I  am  endeavouring  to  keep 
them  distinct.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  depart- 
ment of  law  which  in  themselves  constitute  a  general 
education— Jurisprudence,  the  historical  part  of  Eng- 
lish Law,  Roman  Law,  all  those  things  would  turn  out 
an  educated  man. 

20,558..  I  have  been  a  little  struck  by  the  divergence 
which  is  presented  between  the  evidence  which  you 
are  now  giving  and  that  which  was  given  by  some  of 
your  colleagues  a  little  while  ago,  who  repudiated 
with  some  strength  the  distinction  between  theoretical 
and  practical  law.  That  distinction,  I  may  say,  has 
been  repudiated  by  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
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law,  but  between  that  part  of  law  which  I  consider  to   '   ' 

be  educational  in  its  character  and  that  which  is  the 
practical  application  of  principles.  Legal  principles 
and  legal  history  may  afford  a  good  material  for 
an  education. 

20,559.  Take,  for  instance,  Soman  Law.  We  had  a 
gentleman  before  us  yesterday  who  said  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  go  through  Roman  Law  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examination,  and  he  had  forgotten  it  all 
since  he  had  read  it.  Would  you  say  that  Roman  Law 
is  a  thing  which  is  desirable  or  necessary  that  people 
should  take  up  except  as  a  branch  of  Roman  History 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand  as  a  branch  of 
jurisprudence? — It  is  a  valuable  thing  in  any  case  to 
be  able  to  compare  two  systems  of  law;  one  helps  the 
other. 

20,500.  That  is  comparative  jurisprudence.  I  ad- 
mit the  value  of  Roman  Law  in  comparative  jurispru- 
dence but  on  the  legal  side  is  not  that  its  real  value  ?■ — 
It  is  part  of  the  education  of  a  lawyer,  I  should  have 
said. 

20.561.  In  what  sense  is  it  part  of  the  education  of 
a  lawyer,  except  as  an  element  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence. The  lawyers  whom  we  have  had  before  us, 
including  some  of  your  colleagues,  hardly  admitted 
that  it  was  ? — Do  you  say  they  would  not  admit  that 
Roman  Law  was  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
educated  lawyer  ? 

20.562.  No  :  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  ad- 
mitted that,  except  as  an  element  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence ? — I  should  have  thought  that  they  would 
have  said  that  an  English  lawyer  would  be  a  better 
lawyer  for  knowing  Roman  Law. 

20.563.  As  part  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  do 
you  mean  ?—  Really,  it  is  difficult  to  map  out  the 
things  which  make  an  educated  man  in  different  pro- 
fessions. In  every  profession  an  educated  man  is 
better  than  an  uneducated  man,  and  the  man  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  different  systems  of 
law  is  a  better  lawyer,  I  should  have  said,  than  the 
man  who  has  only  learned  one. 

20.564.  Then  it  is  as  an  element  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  that  you  value  Roman  Law  ? — I  would 
rather  say  that  I  value  it  as  a  part  of  the  education 
of  a  lawyer  of  the  best  quality. 

20.565.  Putting  aside  Roman  Law  for  the  moment, 
would  you  say  that  historical  and  analytical  juris- 
prudence was  an  easy  subject? — No,  it  is  not  an  easy 
subject. 

20.566.  Might  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  really  to 
understand  the  matter,  historical  and  analytical  juris- 
prudence is  very  difficult  ? — No  doubt,  it  requires 
thinking.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  memory. 

20.567.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to  really  understand  the 
problems  of  those  subjects,  a  man  needs  a  very  con- 
siderable experience  in,  and  knowledge  of,  practical  law, 
and  the  state  of  facts  to  which  the  practical  law  relates, 
and  what  were,  called  before  us  a  little  while  ago, 
"the  middle  principles  of  jurisprudence  ?  " — No  doubt 
he  will  understand  the  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
which  he  has  learned,  very  much  better  when  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  rules  of  law  in 
practice  ;  but  if  be  has  to  wait  to  learn  historical  and 
analytical  jurisprudence,  until  he  has  had  great  practi- 
cal experience  in  law,  I  am  afraid  that  jurisprudence 
would  go  to  the  wall. 

20.568.  You  say  great  practical  experience  ? — Well, 
enough  practical  experience. 

20.569.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  gone 
through  a  long  course  of  practical  life.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  you  frequently  find  that  those  who  have 
studied  what  they  call  analytical  and  historical  juris- 
prudence, have,  for  want  of  a  practical  experience  in 
the  matter  of  law,  really  no  grasp  of  the  subject  ? — I 
do  not  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  studied  analytical 
jurisprudence  merely  would  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  presented  to  him  iD  a  barrister's 
Chambers. 
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20.570.  That  is  rather  reversing  my  question.  My 
question  is  not  whether  a  man  who  had  an  analytical 
training  could  deal  with  those  problems,  hut  whether 
a  man,  could  deal  solidly  with  theoretical  jurispru- 
dence unless  he  has  enough  practical  experience 
to  illustrate  it  by  ? — You  can  give  him  enough 
practical  experience  to  illustrate  his  analytical  juris- 
prudence out  of  the  books  and  the  cases  which 
you  would  use  as  part  of  what  I  call  the  educational 
course  in  law.  In  teaching  a  man  the  elements  of  the 
law  of  real  property,  the  elements  of  the  law  of  con- 
tracts, or  the  elements  of  the  law  of  torts,  you  can 
illustrate  the  analytical  jurisprudence  as  you  go  on.  I 
agree  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  heart-breaking 
subject  to  learn  as  an  abstract  subject,  but  I  think  it 
could  be  learned  as  an  educational  subject  Avith  the 
assistance  of  cases  and  text-books  and  without  the 
necessity  of  illustration  by  chamber  work. 

20.571.  You  desire,  I  suppose,  that  that  should 
be  one  of  the  subjects  which  would  enter  into  a  post- 
graduate course? — I  think  that  it  should  certainly  be 
retained  in  the  post-graduate  course.  But  I  would 
make  it  also  a  part  of  the  first  course. 

20.572.  And  that  is  a  course  which  you  associate 
with  the  Inn*  of  Court? — They  might,  I  think,  under- 
take the  teaching  for  the  post-graduate  course,  working- 
some  parts  of  it  concurrently  with  the  Universities. 

20.573.  Does  it  not  look  rather  an  unseemly  and 
bad  piece  of  work.  You  ask  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
limit  themselves  to  merely  practical  work,  and  then 
you  put  the  most  important  post-graduate  work 
again  into  their  hands? — I  do  not  quite  follow 
you. 

20.574.  You  desire  the  Inns  of  Coutt  to  exclude 
themselves  from  the  theoretical  side  of  law  and  the 
more  liberal  branches  of  law  during  their  course 
of  education,  and  to  give  facilities  and  provide  means 
for  the  study  of  post-graduate  subjects  in  those  same 
matters  ? — I  have  a  clear  idea  in  my  own  mind  what 
the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  do.  They  ought  to 
show  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  which 
the  man  has  learnt,  and  has  applied  for  himself,  as 
best  he  could,  with  the  text-books  given  him  in  the 
Universities.  They  ought  to  provide  tuition  which 
should  illustrate  these  principles  in  practice.  They 
should  examine  upon  this,  but  they  should  accept  our 
examination  and  our  teaching  for  the  earlier  stage. 

20.575.  I  am  entirely  with  you  on  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  the  Inns  of  Court  accepting,  under 
such  limitations  as  have  been  suggested  by  one  or  two 
of  your  own  colleagues,  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
the  Victoria  course,  as  equivalents  for  their  own  in 
certain  branches  ;  but  may  I  not  venture  to  suggest  to 
you  that  you  are  taking  rather  an  Oxford  view  of 
this  question.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the  need 
of  London,  and  we  have  to  provide  for  these  who  do 
not  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  who  desire  to  have 
a  complete  legal  education  given  to  them  in  London, 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  And  is  it  not  more 
desirable  that  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons who  provide  the  funds  and  offer  the  inducements, 
and,  to  some  extent,  I  may  say,  even  put  on  the  pres- 
sure which  is  wanted  ? — I  was  speaking  on  the  assump- 
tion that  I  was  dealing  with  a  University  which  pro- 
posed to  have  a  Faculty  of  Law  of  its  own  and  not  of 
a  University  Avhich  proposed  to  incorporate  the  Inns 
of  Court  as  its  Faculty  of  Law.  I  was  assuming  that 
you  wisned  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Law  which  should 
give  an  education  of  such  a  character  that  you  could 
put  the  students  into  the  Faculty  from  the  first. 

20.576.  But  why  do  you  assume,  as  part  of  the 
condition  of  your  consideration,  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  do  not  come  in  and  form  part  of  that  Legal 
Faculty  ? — Because  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  do. 

20.577.  Then  you  are  assuming  the  exclusion  of  a 
very  important  point.  If  you  assume  for  a  moment 
what  has  been  put  before  us  with  considerable  stren°th 
and  force,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  and  uo  come 
in  as  tae  Legal  Faculty,  and  take  part  in  the  whole 
system,  would  not  that  be  a  much  better  and  more 


consistent  manner  of  dealing  with  the  whole  subject? 
— They  forming  a  branch  of  the  University? 

20.578.  Yes,  for  this  purpose,  retaining  their  powers 
of  admission,  of  course,  and  retaining  in  their  own 
hands  the  right  of  requiring  any  evidence  of  practical 
efficiency  which,  to  do  their  duty  to  the  State,  they 
might-  think  right ;  but  in  the  broad  field  of  legal 
education  that  theyr  should  come  in  as  part  of  the 
University  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  the  new 
London  University,  in  taking  over  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  their  Faculty  of  Law,  would  rather  put  the  teaching 
of  law  out  of  the  control  of  the  University  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court  entirely.  They  would 
lose  control  over  the  teaching  in  law  whether  as  an 
educational  or  as  a  practical  subject. 

20.579.  Of  course,  I  am  supposing  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  University,  and  that  is  not  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Inns  of  Court  alone,  but  open  to  the 
influence  of  other  branches  of  learning  and  other 
Faculties  ? — -I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  my  view 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  University  should  pro- 
vide for  the  teaching  of  law  ;  that  it  should  divide 
the  subject  into  an  educational  course  in  which  the 
student  might  begin  at  once,  and  get  a  good  education 
from  it;  and  a  practical  course;  and  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  recognise  the  two  stages,  whether  in  the 
London  University,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  older  Universities  where  they  have 
at  present  no  direct  locus  standi. 

20.580.  Are  you  still  assuming  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  to  provide  a  general  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  a  man,  and  that  no  one  is  educated  unless  he 
comes  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  members  of  the  Bar  who  do  not  come  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  from  Scotland  and  the 
London  University  and  elsewhere  ? — I  am  not  assum- 
ing that  no  one  is  educated  who  does  not  come 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  what  I  am  assuming 
is  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  Uni- 
versity career  in  the  classical  or  philosophical  or 
historical  education,  but  who  wish  at  once  when  they 
enter  the  University  to  begin  doing  something  which 
will  have  some  bearing  upon  the  profession  they  are 
going  to  adopt.  Therefore  in  providing  your  Law 
School  you  must  have  regard  to  the  needs  of  men  who 
are  to  get  their  University  education  out  of  the  Law 
School.  And  therefore  it  becomes  important  that  your 
Law  School  should  have  an  educational  bearing  as  well 
as  a  practical  bearing.  You  must  try  and  work  the 
two  things  together  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  When  you  get  to  the  end  of  this  stage,  and  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  degree,  whether  it  be  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  or  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  then  the  Inns  of  Court,  whether  a 
man  comes  from  London,  or  from  Oxford,  or  from 
Cambridge,  should  recognise  that  he  has  attained  a 
certain  standard  and  is  absolved  from  a  certain  amount 
of  examination. 

20.581.  Then  you  suppose  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
do  conduct  a  course  of  teaching,  and  carry  on  a 
course  of  examination  from  which  a  man  is  to  be 
absolved  by  that  done  elsewhere,  which  therefore  must 
be  equivalent  with  it? — If  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
recognise  these  matters  they  in  their  turn  would  be 
absolved  from  offering  the  education.  If  it  is  going 
on  in  the  University  of  London  at  their  doors,  why 
should  they  do  it  too  ?  Why  should  they  keep  these 
concurrent  lectures  and  courses  of  study  ? 

20.582.  Then  why  should  they  require  the  absolu- 
tion ?  If  the  Inns  of  Court  do  not  teach  and  do  not. 
require  examination  in  those  matters,  it  would  follow 
that  they  do  not  require  any  absolution  for  their 
students.  At  present,  as  the  matter  stands,  the 
Inns  of  Court  can  require  that  a  man  should  be 
adequately  educated,  and  can  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ments with  any  body  which  they  consider  is  doing 
sufficiently  gocd  work.  You  think  that  this  pressure 
should  be  taken  off  and  that  there  should  be  less  in- 
ducement to  a  man  going  to  the  Bar  to  study  syste- 
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matically  than  there  is  now  ? — I  think  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  should  recognise  a  definite  course  of  study 
up  to  a  certain  point  as  being  proper  to  University 
teaching  in  law,  and  that  they  should  take  up  the 
teaching  of  law  at  that  point,  and  require  a  certain 
further  advance  to  be  tested  by  examination  before 
they  admit  the  candidate  to  practice. 

20,583.  Do  you  consider  it  a  practical  thing  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  compelled  to  require  for 
call  to  the  Bar  the  certificate  of  a  foreign  body.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  practical  thing  to  expect  ? — They 
still  hold  the  door  to  the  Bar. 

20,"584.  But  you  say  that  they  should  require  the 
certificate  of  a  foreign  body  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  they 
might  have  some  voice  in  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given.  If  they  would  make  common  cause  with 
the  various  Universities  they  might  save  themselves 
rouble,  and  they  might  increase  the  strength  of  the 
Legal  Faculties  in  the  various  Universities. 

20.585.  It  hardly  seems  to  be  a  question  of  saving 
themselves  trouble.  Some  think  that  they  save  them- 
selves more  trouble  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  that  the 
object  of  any  alteration  should  be  not  to  save  them 
trouble  but  to  stimulate  them  to  action  ? — When  I 
say  saving  themselves  trouble  they  are  constantly 
changing  their  modus  operandi,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly taking  pains  to  alter  their  system,  and  I 
believe  the  system  might  be  better  arranged  if  instead 
of  regarding  the  Universities  as  interfering  with  their 
province  they  would  recognise  that  the  province  of 
the  University  teaching  of  law  is  somethiug  distinct 
from  that  which  is  proper  to  them. 

20.586.  To  secure  permanence,  method,  system, 
and  completeness  is  the  very  object  with  which  one 
would  desire  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court  united  with  the 
University  system  ? — Yes. 

20.587.  You  are  proposing  to  dissever  them  from 
the  University  system  ? — No;  I  want  to  bring  them 
into  connexion  with  the  University  system.  1  would 
give  them  a  voice  in  the  character  of  the  University 
system  of  examination  and  say,  "  If  you  approve  of 
"  this  take  our  certificate,  and  so  far  as  teaching  in 
"  this  subject  goes  you  can  let  it  alone,  for  we  will 
'■'  do  it." 

20.588.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  What  1  think 
Mr.  Anstie  rather  means  is  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  funds,  and  that  they  are  carrying  on  to  a  certain 
extent  a  system  of  that  general  education  which  you 
desire  ;  and  would  it  not  be  well  that  the  Inns  of 
Court. should  be  induced  through  the  medium  of  their 
funds  to  carry  out  that  system  of  general  education 
more  fully  and  in  a  University  manner,  and  in  an 
academical  spirit  ;  and  that  that  should  be  the  teach- 
ing of  the  University,  the  Inns  of  Court  being  so 
connected  with  the  University  by  representation  on 
the  Faculty  that  they  would  become  an  item  in  the 
University,  and  the  University  thereby  would  exer- 
cise a  controlling  influence  over  this  general  teach- 
ing of  the  Inns  of  Court.  That  is  the  idea  ;  the  basis 
of  t  he  point  being  that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  the 
money? — I  quite  realise  Mr.  Aastie's  position,  that 
the  University  of  London  is  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Law 
and  the  Inns  of  Court  are  to  pay  for  it. 

20.589.  Something  of  chat  kind  ? — Then  I  should 
say  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  accepting 
Mr.  Anstie's  view ;  only  I  should  ask  that  all  Uni- 
versities should  act  together  in  the  matter  of  the 
teaching  of  law,  and  that  if  you  do  treat  it  as  an 
educational  subject  there  should  not  be  one  system  in 
London  and  another  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Of 
course  as  being  interested  in  one  of  the  older  Uni- 
versities I  cannot  help  bearing  this  in  mind,  that  if 
the  University  of  London  takes  possession  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  it,  will  kill  the  Law  Schools  at  the  other 
Universities. 

20.590.  (Mr.  Anstie?)  No ;  I  think  the  view  that 
has  been  presented  to  us  is  not  at  all  that,  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Inns  of  Court  should  accept  the 
examinations  of  the  other  Universities  as  equivalent  to 
the  London  University's  examinations  in  those  sub- 
jects ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a,  law  school  of 
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unless  you  would  make  such  a  division  between  the 

University  teaching  of  Jaw  and  the  practical  teaching 

as  would  enable  the  other  Universities  to  come  in  and 

get  recognition  of  their  work. 

20.591.  Surely,  there  will  always  be  a  large  number 
of  persons  with  the  necessary  means  who  would  pre- 
fer to  go  to  the  older  Universities  with  their  greater 
advantages  and  emoluments,  and  make  their  study  of 
law  there  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  that,  when  they  see 
that  the  students  of  the  London  University  obtain 
considerable  privileges. 

20.592.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  should  get 
privileges,  but  that  they  should  be  taken  on  the  same 
footing? — If  the  Inns  of  Court  take  over  the  Faculty 
of  Law  they  would  provide  the  machinery  for  the  call 
to  the  Bar  within  the  University. 

20.593.  No,  certainly  not ;  that  has  not  been  sug- 
gested, in  fact  it  has  been  most  strenuously  denied  by 
those  who  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  either  the  Uni- 
versity or  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  Inns  of  Court 
are  supposed  to  keep  entirely  in  their  own  hands  the 
conditions  of  call  to  the  Bar.  It  has  been  put  before 
us  lately  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  conditions  of  call  including  any  con- 
ditions of  practical  efficiency  which  could  not  be 
tested  by  examination  or  imparted  by  lectures  and 
classes,  and  §o  far  as  lectures  and  classes  are  con- 
cerned they  should  form  the  Faculty  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  that  so  far  as  lectures  and  classes  are  con- 
cerned the  lectures  and  classes  of  other  Universities 
competently  taught  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  ? — 
That  would  enable  us  to  work  together,  no  doubt. 

20.594.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  gather  that  you  feel  the 
diHerence  or  the  distinction  between  academical 
teaching  of  law  and  the  professional  teaching  of  law  ? 
—Yes. 

20.595.  That  assumption  underlies  a  great  deal  of 
the  difference  between  those  who  represent  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
people  who  represent  Universities  ? — Yes. 

20.596.  It  is  very  strongly  shown,  when  you  con- 
sider the  position  of  solicitors  in  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should 
cling  to  the  professional  side  of  law  teaching  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  body  who  will  give  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  ? — Yes. 

20.597.  And  if  in  any  Faculty  of  Law,  be  it.  the 
University  in  London  or  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  you 
have  to  provide  for  barristers,  solicitors,  and  for  citizens, 
as  it  was  expressed  the  other  day,  and  you  must  bear 
in  mind  not  only  each  class,  but  the  relations  of  those 
three  classes  to  one  another  ;  and  whilst  the  School 
of  Law  in  the  University  would  be  represented  by,  we 
will  say  those  bodies  who  hold  the  funds  and  who 
are  now  the  representatives  of  professional  teaching 
in  the  University,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  must  be 
allowed  to  retain  what  they  consider  the  professional 
conditions  of  the  call,  whether  to  the  Bar  or  to  act  as 
solicitors  ? — That  would  be  so. 

20.598.  Therefore,  all  that  is  desired  apparently  is 
that  the  Faculty  of  Law,  in  a  LTniversity  we  will  say 
in  London,  should  be  very  largely  represented  by  the 
professional  element,  whether  the  Inns  of  Court  or 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  consist 
exclusively  of  them,  but  at  any  rate  they  must  be 
largely  represented  for  the  purposes  mainly  of  the 
University  and  the  academical  teaching  of  law  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  my  view. 

20.599.  Do  you  see  any  real  difficulty  in  this, 
Assuming  that  the  professional  classes  (by  the  "  pro- 
fessional classes"  I  mean  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society)  were  adequately  repre- 
sented upon  the  Faculty  of  a  given  University,  we 
will  not  say  whether  London  or  Oxford,  would  there 
be  any  great  practical  difficulty  in  your  mind  in 
in  sufficient  academical  teaching  of  law  being  pro- 
vided in  that  way  ? — In  Loudon  ? 
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  near  the  courts  that  there  is  a  risk  of  its  becoming  too 

practical.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  University  to  turn  out  a  man  who  is  at  once 
capable  of  going  into  court  and  arguing  a  case,  but  to 
turn  out  a  man  who  is  capable  of  becoming  an  educated 
lawyer  of  the  highest  class ;  but  if  you  keep  a  strong 
hand  on  the  academical  character  of  the  teaching  of 
law  in  London,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  do 
that  as  well  in  Universities  which  are  more  remote 
from  the  courts. 

20.601.  Of  course  London  will  be  for  that  reason 
in  a  very  favoured  position,  and  although  it  will  be 
assumed  that  other  Universities  will  have  the  same 
facilities  as  a  University  in  Londou,  that  is  to  say, 
the  same  facilities  would  be  allowed  for  their  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  reasonable  that  the  facilities  of  the 
courts  and  the  practical  learning  there  is  there,  would 
make  the  formation  of  a  Faculty  of  Law  in  London 
expressly  desirable  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  teach  law  in  its  advanced  and  practical  stages.m 
London  than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible. 

20.602.  Therefore  such  bodies  as  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  and  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  more 
likely  to  marry  the  University  of  London  than  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  but  the  same  facilities  might  be 
allowed  ? — Yes. 

20.603.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to 
enter  a  little  further  into  the  line  which  you  wish  to 
draw  between  academical  and  professional  teaching. 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you 
what  you  may  have  begun  to  conjecture,  that  your 
view  is  somewhat  opposed  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  witnesses  on  this  question  ? — Yes. 

20.604.  I  speak  from  recollection,  but  1  think  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  given  evidence 
before  us  on  this  subject,  either  expressly  stated  or 
inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  a  University  may 
properly  give-  all  the  teaching  in  law  which  can  be 
given  by  means  of  lectures ;  that  no  doubt  there  is  a 
further  practical  training  in  law  required,  but  that 
that  must  be  given  in  the  case  of  barristers  by  prac- 
tical work  in  chambers.  If  I  have  made  myself 
clear  you  will  see  that  the  line  is  drawn  differently.  In 
each  case  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  between  acade- 
mical work  and  supplementary  professional  training; 
but,  in  the  view,  which  I  think  is  the  view  of  the 
majority,  all  that  can  be  taught  by  lectures,  can  be 
thoroughly  taught  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  a 
thoroughly  equipped  academical  school  of  law.  I 
understand  that  your  view  is  opposed  to  that,  and  that 
you  think  that  there  is  an  important  part  of  the  teaching 
which  should  be  conveyed  by  means  of  lectures  and 
classes  which  a  University  ought  not  to  give  ?  —  Yes  ; 
I  should  have  thought  that  there  was  a  good  deal  that 
could  be  better  done  in  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  courts  and  the  practice. 

20.605.  With  regard  to  that  there  is  a  slight  com- 
plication. One  question  is  whether  a  University  in  a 
town  like  Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  as  well  teach 
this;  and  the  other  is,  whether,  supposing  we  have  a 
University  in  the  Metropolis,  and  therefore  the  special 
advantages  of  having  a  law  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Courts  (assuming  a  combination  can  be 
effected  with  the  Inns  of ; Court),  there  is  any  reason 
there  to  draw  the  line  which  you  are  now  drawing. 
It  may  be  that  your  line  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  law  school  forming  part  of  the 
University  of  Londou  should  attempt  more  than  a 
law  school  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  if  we  may 
both  of  us  dismiss  the  traditions  of  our  respective 
Universities  and  consider  only  what  would  be  desir- 
able in  a  law  school  having  the  advantages  of  a  law 
school  in  London,  and  assuming  it  to  be  connected 
with  the  Inns  of  Court,  would  you  still  be  inclined  to 
draw  the  line  as  you  now  do  ? — I  should  draw  the  line 
thus.  The  business  of  the  University  is  to  ensure 
that  those  who  receive  its  degrees  are  educated  men ; 


and  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  such  a  course 
of  legal  study  and  examination  as  would  meet  this  re- 
quirement. Beyond  that  I  should  have  said,  so  far  as 
legal  training  is  concerned  the  Inns  of  Court  might 
take  the  matter  up,  whether  by  lectures  or  by  pro- 
viding for  more  practical  teaching.  But  no  doubt  the 
University  in  London  would  have  opportunities  which 
the  other  Universities  do  not  possess  for  carrying  out 
the  later  teaching,  more  especially  if  it  comes  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  Inns  of  Court. 

20.606.  Tt  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  view 
certainly  of  witnesses  of  weight,  the  advice  we  have 
received  is  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to 
make  a  Law  Faculty  unless  we  can  get  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  come  into  the  University  and  supply  the 
machinery.  Suppose  we  adopt  that  view  and  make 
the  combination,  would  you  still  say  it  would  be 
desirable  to  keep  two  kinds  of  lectures,  Academic 
London  Law  Lectures,  and  Inns  of  Court  Law 
Lectures,  outside  the  University  ? — I  should  have 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  keep  apart  the  lectures 
which  it  was  thought  led  up  to  and  were  sufficient  for 
the  University  degree  in  law,  and  the  lectures  which 
led  up  to  the  call  to  the  Bar  and  admission  to  the 
practical  branches  of  the  profession. 

20.607.  Another  point  occurred  to  me.  In  Oxford, 
I  believe,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge,  law  is  one  of  the 
studies  preparatory  to  the  degree  in  Ai  ts  ?  — Yes. 

20.608.  And  you  think  that  is  desirable,  do  you  ? 
— That  is  the  part  in  which  I  have  been  interested 
during  the  16  years  or  so  that  I  have  been  teaching 
law. 

20.609.  You  think  it  is  desirable  in  a  University, 
and  if  you  were  organising  a  new  University  would 
you  still  make  a  training  in  law  one  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  degree  in  Arts  ? — I  think  I  should  for 
this  reason  ;  there  are  so  many  men  who  want,  as 
I  was  saying  just  now,  to  have  some  teaching  in  the 
profession  which  they  are  going  to  adopt  all  through 
their  University  career,  and  who,  from  circumstances, 
have  never  learnt  classics  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  continue  in  that  subject. 

20.610.  I  suppose  if  a  student  in  Oxford  has 
obtained  a  degree  in  Arts  through  law,  there  is  still 
a  certain  department  of  legal  study  which  he  has  to 
go  through  before  he  takes  a  degree  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law  ? — Yes.  We  have  never  come  to  the  practical  orga- 
nisation of  that  course,  because  the  students  who  pass 
on  to  that  degree  are  not  very  numerous,  and  they 
mostly  pursue  their  work  in  London.  Sometimes 
they  spend  a  short  time  reading  in  the  Law  Library 
in  Oxford  and  consulting  the  professors,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  go  to  London,  and  come  up  from  London  to 
pass  a  degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  that  is  why 
I  say  there  is  a  stage  of  teaching  which  might  con- 
sist in  lectures  of  a  practical  character,  and  which 
might  be  properly  done  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 

20.611.  In  organising  a  University  in  London,  then, 
you  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  in  law, 
admitted  as  a  means  for  obtaining  a  degree  in  Arts  ? — 
Yes. 

20.612.  Then  you  would  have  a  further  training  iu 
law,  after  the  degree  in  Arts  had  been  obtained,  which 
should  have  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to  obtain  a 
degree  in  law  ? — Yes. 

20.61 3.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  further  training 
you  might  include  all  that  a  man  would  have  to  turn  in, 
except  what  he  learns  from  practice  in  chambers  ? — I 
think  so,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  examination 
for  the  degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  should  not  be 
made  identical  with  the  examination  for  call  to  the 
Bar. 

20.614.  Then,  after  all,  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  we  consider  the  special  conditions  of  London, 
your  view  would  not  be  so  much  opposed  to  the 
other  view  put  forward.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  com- 
bine with  the  University  and  supply  the  lectures 
required  for  the  degree  in  law,  they  would  supply  all 
the  lectures  required  for  the  call  to  the  Bar  ? — They 
would,  in  that  case,  supply  the  lectures  required  for 
the  call  to  the  Bar,  and  we  could  come  to  terms  with 
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them  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  examination,  when  the 
examination  led  to  the  call  to  the  Bar. 

20.615.  It  had  occurred  to  me,  as  an  objection 
which  you  seem  to  feel,  that  the  association  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  with  the  new  University  of  London 
might  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Suppose  it  was  accompanied  with  an  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  relations  with  the  other  Univer- 
sities, which  I  think  witnesses  who  have  urged  this 
combination  have  always  recognised  as  desirable  (there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  witnesses  to  inter- 
fere with  the  schools  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,)  do  you 
think  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
speeially  connected  with  the  University  of  London 
would  be  an  objection  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  would  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  amount  of  recognition  giren  to 
the  examinations.  No  doubt,  the  Law  School  in  the 
University  of  London  would  have  great  advantages, 
but  I  think  if  our  examinations  were  similarly  recog- 
nised, our  Law  School  might  continue  to  thrive. 

20.616.  Then  if  the  scheme  that  has  been  suggested 
to  us  is  carried  out,  it  will  involve  a  cordial  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  Universities,  at  the  same  time  as 
connexion  with  the  University  of  London,  and  you 
do  not  think  that  that  would  be  opposed  by  the 
older  Universities  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  we  should 
rather  welcome  the  opportunity  given,  to  get  a  sys- 
tematic recognition  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  together 
with  the  London  University. 

20.617.  Turning  to  the  general  question  of  Uni- 
versity organisation,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  case  at  Oxford 
as  at  Cambridge,  that  the  body  of  resident  graduates, 
which  has  certain  powers,  includes  a  numerically  im- 
portant element,  which  is  not  connected  with  University 
work  ;  professional  men  residing  in  Oxford  ? — That  has 
become  an  increasing  difficulty,  and  is  now  I  think,  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  complaint.  Oxford  is  getting 
so  large  that  persons  take  part  in  the  business  of  Con- 
gregation, in  elsctions  to  Council  and  to  other  offices, 
and  in  voting  on  Statutes,  who  have  no  connexion 
either  with  the  teaching  or  administration  of  colleges 
or  the  University. 

20.618.  I  think  you  have  answered  the  question  I 
was  leading  up  to,  as  to  whether,  not  at  Oxford,  but 
if  a  University  is  being  organised  de  novo,  you  think 
the  presence  of  this  non-teaching  element  is  a  good 
thing  or  not.  You  rather  imply  that  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  dangerous  element  if  it  is  at  all  large  ? — I  think  it 
is  unsettling.  If  the  executive  knows  that  it  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  teaching  and  administrative  body  I 
think  it  is  strengthened. 

20.619.  So  your  view,  as  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  Oxford,  would  be  that  if  in  the  sovereign 
body  there  is  to  be  an  element  of  graduates  who  are 
not  connected,  either  administrative  or  in  the  way  of 
teaching  with  the  University,  it  ought,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  a  small  one  ? — I  think  it  ought. 

20.620.  With  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  legal 
Chairs  in  a  University  being  held  by  men  actually 
engaged  in  professional  work,  the  view  that  I  think 
has  been  usually  held,  and  this  is  held  by  the 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  is  that  the  two 
elements  ought  to  be  combined ;  but  that  there 
ought  to  be  on  the  professoriate,  in  a  well-equipped 
school  of  law,  some  professors  who  are  able  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  also  an  element  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the 
profession,  and,  therefore,  in  closer  touch  with  what 
is  actually  going  on.  Would  you  agree  with  that 
view  ? — I  should,  most  decidedly,  always  supposing 
that  there  are  the  two  elements,  the  professor  whose 
business  it  is  to  give  regular  courses  of  lectures  un- 
interrupted by  liabilities  to  his  clients,  and  the  pro- 
fessor who  is  in  practical  dealing  with  the  profession, 
and  who  gives  practical  character  and  colour  to  his 
work. 

20.621.  You  think  the  best  arrangement  is  to  com- 
bine the  two  elements  ? — I  think  it  is,  decidedly. 

20.622.  (Lord  Reay.)  Your  view  I  take  it,  is  that 
you  do  not  wish  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  degenerate  into 
a  professional  school,  giving  a  minimum  of  knowledge 


in  a  short  time,  in  order  that  the  student  may  enter  s"'  W»  Anson, 
speedily  on  his  professional  work  ;  but  provided  that  art-^DCL. 
you  have  a  guarantee  against  such  degeneration  you    2~  jaM  ]go3 

see  no  objection  whatever  to  a  cordial  co-operation  

with  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  with  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  for  the  attainment  by  the  University  of 
its  more  distinctly  academic  aims  which  do  not  exclude 
and  still  less  militate  against  the  attainment  of  pro- 
fessional efficiency  ? — No,  I  see  no  objection,  always 
provided  that  it  is  not  considered  to  be  the  business 
of  the  University  to  turn  out  a  practising  barrister. 

20.623.  (Professor  Sidy  wick.)  I  wanted  to  draw 
attention  to  the  question  as  regards  the  distinction 
between  scientific  and  practical  training.  I  think 
there,  again,  your  opinion  somewhat  differs  from  that 
of  one  or  two  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence 
before  us.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, was  unable  to  see  any  difference  between 
scientific  and  practical  training,  and  Professor  Holland 
rather  emphasises  the  practical  character  of  the  teach- 
ing given  in  Oxford.  He  says  : — "  I  may  say  that  at 
"  Oxford  the  man  who  learns  English  Jaw  does  not 
"  learn  it  in  the  air,  but  he  learns  it  with  constant 
"  reference  to  cases.  He  is  alwuys  considering  the 
"  cases  reported  every  month,  and  he  is  posted  up  in 
"  the  latest  decisions  of  the  courts."  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  when  a  man  is  taught  in  that  way,  with 
constant  reference  to  cases,  including  even  the  latest 
cases,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  he  wants,  except 
what  he  gets  from  the  practical  work  in  chambers  ? — - 
You  see  he  is  only  taught  the  cases  in  certain  sub- 
jects which  are  regarded  as  educational.  Perhaps  I 
speak  of  these  things  from  a  rather  different  point  of 
view,  because  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Holland 
are  professors,  and  they  have  never  done  what  I 
should  call  college  teaching,  Avhereas  I  have  always 
had  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  young  students, 
and  have  conducted  their  course  of  study  individually. 
This  constant  introduction  of  cases  is  really  in  sub- 
jects which  we  consider  proper  to  be  taught,  for  in- 
stance, cases  in  the  law  of  contracts. 

20.624.  Could  you  tell  me  what  would  remain. 
Suppose  a  man  had  learned  in  his  academic  work  the 
law  of  contracts  and  torts,  constitutional  law,  and  the 
law  of  real  property — what  would  he  be  taught  fur- 
ther before  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  ? — We  do  not 
teach  equity  in  a  general  way  ;  we  do  not  teach  the 
special  sorts  of  contracts,  such  as  sale. 

20.625.  Could  you  explain  to  me  at  all,  as  far  as 
an  outsider  can  have  it  explained  to  him,  why  the 
rules  of  Equity  are  less  adapted  for  academic  training 
than  the  rules  of  Common  Law  ? — I  think  that  if  we 
tried  to  teach  Equity  generally,  we  should  touch  on 
so  great  a  variety  of  topics  as  to  confuse  and  dis- 
courage a  student  at  that  early  stage  of  his  legal  study. 
The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  taught  in  a  general 
way,  and  if  we  were  to  go  into  detail  we  should  at 
once  become  practical  and  not  educational.  Some 
subjects  admit  of  a  general  treatment,  such  as  the  law 
of  real  property  and  of  contract,  and  these  admit  of 
practical  illustration  from  the  newest  cases.  But  here 
also  we  have  to  be  careful  lest  we  become  too  special. 

20.626.  Could  you  tell  me  what  subjects  that  are 
now  included  in  the  examination  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
with  a  view  to  the  call  to  the  Bar  are  not  regarded 
by  you  as  educational.  What  subjects  must  a  man 
know  in  order  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  and  yet  which 
you  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  teach  ? — Shortly,  I 
think,  he  is  supposed  to  know  the  general  rules  of 
Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  procedure  of  the  High 
Court,  and  Criminal  Law. 

20.627.  Then  you  do  not  give  him  a  general  view 
of  the  law  of  England  if  I  may  say  so,  including  Com- 
mon Law  and  Equity  ? — No,  we  try  and  explain  to  him 
the  difference  between  legal  and  equitable  rules. 

20.628.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
man  should  try  and  get  a  general  view  of  the  law  of 
the  land  ? — I  think  if  we  did  that,  it  would  be  so 
general  that  it  would  not  be  of  much  value,  or  we 
should  distract  him  by  a  great  number  of  small  points, 
and  so  lose  the  educational  value  of  the  teaching. 
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 degree  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

20,630.  Does  he  require  this  additional  knowledge 
for  a  degree  in  law  ? — He  requires  that  knowledge. 
We  have  brought  it  as  far  as  possible  into  conformity 
with  the  Inns  of  Court. 


20.631.  You  do  not  happen  to  give  in  Oxford  the 
teaching  required  for  your  own  degree  in  law  ? — That 
is  so. 

20.632.  1  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  ideal  work  of  a 
University  to  prepare  for  its  own  degrees  ? — Yes. 

20.633.  If  you  did  give  him  that  you  would  give 
him  what  he  would  require  for  the  call  to  the  Bar  ? — 

Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


J.  M.  John  M.  Thomson,  Esi 

Tlioiii.tott,Esq., 

FR.S.  20,634.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  Professor  of  Che- 

  mistry  in  King's  College? — Yes,  and  also  Lecturer 

on  Photography  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

20.635.  I  believe  that  generally  you  agree  with  the 
statement  which  Professor  Adams  laid  before  us  ? — 
Yes.  In  fact  1  assisted  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  statemeut  Avhich  I  believe 
the  Commission  have  in  their  hands.  T  thought  if 
would  save  the  time  of  the  Commission  if  I  simply 
stated  that. 

20.636.  What  is  the  number  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  Department  at  King's  College  ? — We  have 
at  the  present  time  a  total  of  nearly  200;  in  the 
day  department  we  have  over  170 ;  the  remainder  are 
in  the  evening  department. 

20.637.  Do  you  teach  in  both  ? — No,  I  teach  only 
in  the  day  department. 

20.638.  Who  teaches  in  the  evening  ? — My  senior 
demonstrator,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  Johnson. 

20.639.  Do  the  evening  students  attend  every 
class  ? — There  are  students  who  attend  the  regular 
course  in  the  evening  class  department,  and  there  are 
also  students  who  attend  specially  chemistry  only. 

20.640.  Do  those  who  attend  during  the  day  belong 
to  the  engineering  department  chiefly  ? — They  belong 
to  the  engineering  department,  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  the  science  department. 

20.641.  Do  you  associate  all  these  students? — No, 
they  receive  separate  lectures. 

20.642.  Y"ou  divide  your  chemical  lectures  into 
classes  ? — Yes,  into  two  classes.  The  science  students 
have  gone  with  the  medical  students  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  engineering  students  are  separate. 

20.643.  Then  how  are  you  situated  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  laboratory  accommoda- 
tion ? — At  the  present  time  we  have  two  laboratories 
which  I  call  the  elementary  and  the  analytical  or 
advanced  laboratories.  In  the  elementary  laboratory 
we  have  accommodation  for  practically  60  students  ; 
but  that  is,  in  my  mind,  overcrowded.  We  can  put 
60  men  in,  but  it  is  overcrowding. 

20.644.  Have  you  60  basins  ? — No,  the  basins  are 
divided  between  two  students  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  tables.  There  are  30.  In  that  labora- 
tory we  teach  in  practical  classes.  The  men  only 
work  a  specified  time — not  all  day.  They  work 
generally  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  in  that  labora- 
tory we  teach  the  engineers  in  the  second  year, 
and  the  medical  students.  In  the  analytical  or 
advanced  laboratory,  for  those  who  are  going  to  be 
professional  chemists  the  students  work  all  day,  in 
many  cases  every  day  in  the  week — sometimes  three 
days  per  week — and  some  of  them  will  stay  with  me 
in  that  department  for  practically  three  years.  We 
can  only  accommodate  22  men  in  the  analytical  or 
advanced  laboratory. 

20.645.  And  there  you  have  some  original  research 
work  ? — There  we  encourage  original  research  as 
much  as  we  possibly  can. 

20.646.  Do  any  of  the  engineering  students  fre- 
quent the  advanced  laboratory  ? — No,  they  are  taught 
in  the  practical  class  room,  that  is  to  say,  the 
elementary  laboratory  ;  but  facilities  are  given  to 
them  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  advanced  work.  That 
advanced  work  is  limited  from  the  necessities  of  the 
laboratory.  We  have  not  the  room  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  that  advantage  to  many  students. 


.,  F.R.S.  Ed.,  examined. 

20,647.  Then  may  we  conclude  from  your  evi- 
dence that  a  great  want  is  felt  of  increased  accom- 
modation ? — In  my  department  1  want  increased 
accommodation  certainly.  We  have  done,  I  think, 
very  fairly  well  with  what  we  have  had,  but  it  has 
been  a  very  great  pusn  sometimes. 

20,048.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  give  us  some 
further  information  about  the  original  work  ?— The 
original  work  has  been  done  to  »,  very  considerable 
extent  in  the  college.  In  my  own  time  the  present 
staff  have  undertaken  original  work.  The  names  of 
the  former  professors,  I  think,  are  almost  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  quality  of  the  work  which  was  done. 
Professor  Dauiel  was  the  first  professor  ;  his  work  is 
very  well  known.  Then  Professor  William  Allen 
Miller ;  my  predecessor,  Professor  Bloxam,  and  my 
colleague  for  some  time  Professor  Hartley,  who  is 
now  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  ;  but 
whilst  he  was  at  King's  College  a  very  great  portion 
of  his  work  was  done  there,  and  it  was  very  valuable 
work.  Then  I  should  also  like  to  state  that  we  have 
the  Daniel  Scholarship  for  original  research  done  in 
the  analytical  laboratory.  This  scholarship,  I  may 
say,  has  been  taken,  within  my  own  knowledge  since 
1860,  twelve  times  by  the  students.  It  is  a  scholar- 
ship for  students,  and  the  researches  in  those  cases 
have  been  published  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  all  been  published,  but  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  they  have  been  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  The  scholarship 
is  only  given  to  a  student  who  has  been  eighteen 
months  in  the  laboratory.  That  is  the  minimum 
limit  of  time  that  he  must  attend  ;  and  of  course,  as  you 
well  know,  he  attends  longer,  because  they  take,  in 
some  cases,  a  very  long  time  to  carry  out  those 
researches.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  why 
it  cannot  be  given  oftener.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
amplify  that  point  as  to  original  work. 

20.649.  Then  you  wish  to  point  out  the  specific  need 
for  a  teaching  University  as  bearing  upon  your  sub- 
ject ? — Yes  ;  at  the  present  moment  we  find  that  the 
students  are  very  much  under  the  influence  of  working 
for  examination  pure  and  simple.  The  professor  has 
very  little  opportunity  of  using  freedom  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  he  must  have  in  view  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  final  examination  for  which  the  student  is 
going,  and  as  those  examinations  in  London  are  very 
much  ta-ken  out  of  his  control  (he  has  very  little  voice 
in  the  arrangements  for  those  examinations)  it  cramps 
the  freedom  of  teaching.  I  think  with  a  teaching 
University  arranged  to  some  extent  like  the  Scotch 
Universities  the  professor  would  have  a  stronger  voice 
in  the  education  of  the  student.  There  is  one  point 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  an  important  point  in  the 
matter,  namely,  that  it  would  increase  training  more 
than  mere  examination.  The  training  of  the  student 
would  be  taken  into  account  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
less  would  depend  upon  the  final  examination.  At 
the  same  time  one  would  hope  that  with  a  thoroughly 
organised  teaching  University  we  might  be  able  to 
obtain  endowments  for  laboratories  and  advanced 
teaching.    I  think  those  are  the  chief  points. 

20.650.  Then  witii  regard  to  the  question  of  a 
degree  in  engineering  as  separate  from  a  degree  in 
science,  what  is  your  view  ? — I  would  not  advocate  a 
separate  degree  for  engineering.  I  would  have  a 
B.Sc.  degree  and  allow  a  man  in  his  final  examination 
to  take  his  degree  in  engineering  subjects;  but  I 
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would  not  propose  to  have  an  absolutely  separate 
degree.  It  should  come  under  the  ordinary  science 
degree. 

20.651.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  in  favour  of 
an  Applied  Science  degree.  That.  I  understand,  you 
do  not  advocate  ? — No,  unless  it  was  a  portion  of  the 
true  B.Sc.  degree. 

20.652.  You  would  have  one  degree  only,  with 
various  avenues  ? — Yes. 

20.653.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  your  Department 
of  Photography  ? — First,  I  should  like  to  mention  this. 
That  Department  of  Photography  is  the  oldest  teach- 
ing Department  of  Photography  in  existence,  I  be- 
lieVe.  The  lectureship  was  instituted  in  1857,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  that  department. 
There  arc  very  famous  names  connected  with  it,  for 
instance,  Professor  Hardwick,  who  carried  out  a  large 
number  of  experiments  there,  and  made  very  in- 
teresting and  important  inventions  in  the  department. 
We  have  just  built  at  King's  College  within  the  last 
two  years  a  new  photographic  department,  the  old  one 
being  too  small  ;  and  I  have  at  the  present  time  ov^r 
30  students  in  the  department.  The  education  given 
there  is  very  systematic.  It  consists  of  courses  of 
lectures,  and  afterwards  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, The  course  is  given  to  the  engineering  students 
chiefly,  but  others  have  facilities  for  entering  the 
department.  The  course  extends  from  the  month  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  lectures  and 
practical  work  are  once  a  week,  unless  the  class  rises 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  done  this  year,  that  I 
have  had  to  divide  it,  so  that  there  are  two  days  a 
week. 

20.654.  Two  parallel  classes  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  ac- 
commodate the  whole  of  the  32  men. 

20.655.  Is  it  a  very  popular  subject  ? — Apparently 
it  is,  but  it  is  dealt  with  in  a  scientific  manner.  The 
division  of  the  couise  I  might  mention  is  this; 
lectures  come  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  between 
October  and  Christmas,  and  in  those  lectures,  or 
father  demonstrations  as  they  are,  I  review  the 
scientific  principles,  and  the  chemical  principles, 
which  underlie  the  art.  Then  after  Christmas,  the 
students  take  their  own  photographs  and  practise 
the  development  and  printing  processes. 

20.656.  You  have  a  studio? — Yes.  They  also 
take  the  sensitive  plates  away  with  them,  expose 
them  in  the  country,  and  bring  them  back  for  work 
at  the  next  lecture. 

20.657.  Have  you  any  evening  students? — No; 
not  in  photograph}'. 

20.658.  Are  the  students  all  in  the  engineering 
department  i — Generally  they  are,  but  I  have  had 
from  time  to  time  a  few  outsiders,  and  one  or  two 
from  the  other  departments. 

20.659.  It  is  taken  as  an  auxiliary  subject,  I  sup- 
pose, not  as  a  principal  subject? — You  cannot  regard 
it  as  a  principal  subject,  but  it  is  in  the  regular  curri- 
culum in  the  third  year  of  the  engineering. 

20.660.  As  a  compulsory  subject? — It  is  compul 
sory,  unless  the    student  applies  to  the  Dean  for 
exemption. 

20.661.  Can  you  tell  me  Avhether  that  is  the  case 
in  any  other  engineering  department  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  photography  is  systematically  taught  to 
the  extent  it  is  at  King's  College  in  any  other  college 
that  I  know  of.  I  mean  by  that  that  it  is  a  practical 
part  of  the  course  in  engineering. 

20.662.  And  your  students  have  found  a  practical 
advantage  in  having  this  coui  se  ? — In  many  cases.  I 
have  had  evidence  from  abroad  on  that  point.  If 
there  are  any  points  which  the  Commission 
would  like  to  amplify  with  regard  to  Professor 
Adams'  evidence,  or  upon  the  whole  of  this  printed 
scheme,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions as  far  as  I  possibly  can.  I  may  say  that  I 
agree  with  it,  having  been  one  of  those  who  assisted 
in  drawing  the  scheme  up. 

20.663.  I3  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add 
to  it,  or  to  say  in  explanation  ? — No.  The  only  point 
that  I  would  have  spoken  upon,  had  you  not  yourself 
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brought  it  up,  was  the  question  of  the  science  degree 
with  regard  to  not  having  a  separate  degree  in  engi- 
neering. That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  perfectly 
distinct. 

20.664.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  speak  of  the  teaching 
being  cramped  by  some  of  the  examinations,  what  are 
the  examinations  which  you  would  describe  as  cramp- 
ing ? — Those  examinations  in  the  nature  of  the  Lon- 
don University  examinations. 

20.665.  What  are  the  others,  what  is  the  nature  of 
them  ? — Those  depending  upon  pure  examination. 

20.666.  What  are  the  other  examinations  you  refer 
to  ? — I  refer  principally  to  the  London  University. 

20.667.  That  dees  not  cramp  you  to  any  great 
extent,  does  it  ;  because  I  do  not  observe  that  you 
send  in  many  students  to  it? — The  reason  of  that  1 
attribute  to  this  fact :  from  the  very  establishment  of 
King's  College  the  Applied  Science  Department,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  one  of  the  chief  departments  of 
the  college.  In  consequence  of  that  the  men  who 
come  to  King's  College  come  more  particularly  for  an 
education  in  the  principles  of  the  science  which  they 
are  going  afterwards  to  apply,  and,  therefore,  they  have 
not  the  tendency  to  go  to  the  London  University,  at 
least  for  a  science  degree. 

2U,668.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
cramp  you  ? — It  does  when  we  have  the  men. 

20.669.  But  you  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  any 
men,  or  very  rarely  ? — In  the  Medical  Department 
we  have,  and  we  have  had  several  B.Sc.'s. 

20.670.  I  have  been  looking  through  the  list  of 
B.Sc.'s,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous.  1  see 
very  few  ? — They  are  not  very  few. 

20.671.  The  amount  of  cramping  cannot  be  very 
large.  Out  of  200  students  the  cramping  would  be 
brought  within  very  narrow  limits  ?  —  It  is  not 
cramped  for  the  Applied  Science  students.  We  may 
leave  them  out  of  the  question.  It  is  only  the  medical 
and  the  science. 

20.672.  The  preliminary  scientific  ? — Yes.  It  is 
well  known  that  if  a  man  is  a  certain  examiner  the 
men  will  pay  more  attention  to  his  text-books  than 
those  which  may  be  advised  by  the  professor. 

20.673.  That  is  more  on  the  medical  side  than  on 
the  scientific  side  ? — Yes  ;  I  rather  mentioned  it  in 
connexion  with  general  principles  of  education. 

20,671.  Not  so  much  from  experience  as  from 
general  principles? — A  general  principle  which  has 
arisen  in  my  mind  from  the  fact  that  I  have  observed 
the  tendency  to  attach  themselves  very  closely  to  the 
special  text- books  approved  of  at  the  time  being  by 
the  examiner.  I  might  slate  that  having  been  edu- 
cated in  Scotland  myself ;  the  system  there  is  entirely 
different  from  the  London  system.  Then  there  is 
another  reason,  you  ask  about  the  few  going  in  

20.675.  That  was  with  reference  to  the  cramping 
effect.  1  wanted  to  ascertain  how  far  it  exercised  a 
cramping  effect  upon  the  teaching  ?— Having  such  a 
large  number  of  Applied  Science  students,  if  I  may  call 
them  so,  in  the  college,  the  science  degree  at  the  Lon- 
don University  contains  animal  and  vegetable  biology, 
botany,  and  zoology,  which  are  not  required  by 
such  students.  These  subjects,  of  course,  Applied 
Science  students  have  hardly  the  time  to  study,  be- 
cause they  have  so  many  other  subjects. 

20.676.  So  that  they  do  not  go  in  for  it,  and  to 
that  extent  it  does  not  cramp  your  teaching  ? — That 
is  one  of  the  reasons,  however,  why  few  take  the  degree. 
If  that  degree  was  divided,  as  I  understand  Professor 
Carey  Foster  wishes  it  should  be,  I  am  not  certain 
about  that,  but  1  understood  that  he  had  brought 
forward  some  idea  of  the  sort  

20.677.  Divided  by  the  exclusion  of  what? — By 
doubling  ;  giving  one  such  as  it  is  given  now  after  the 
preliminary  scientific,  but  also  giving  one,  a  science 
degree,  in  which  a  man  could  go  out  in  engineer- 
ing. 

20.678.  Excluding  subjects  which  are  not  germane 
to  engineering  ? — Yes. 

20.679.  Such  as  organic  chemistry  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that.    You  might  exclude  animal  and  vegetable 
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J.  M.  biology,  botany,  arid  geology.  I  should  not  like  t.o 
Thomson, Esq.,  put  out  organic  chemistry. 

F.R.S.  20,680,  Those    subjects  are  not  compulsory,  are 

°7  Tan~189'i     tftey  ? — Tney   are  compulsory  for    the  preliminary 

"  _J  '  ' '    scientific  and  the  intermediate  B.Sc. 

20,681.  The  necessary  Subjects  appear  to  be  ex- 
perimental physics,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  and 
pure  and  general  biology  ? — Not  geology. 

The  witne 


20.682.  No  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  they 

were. 

20.683.  Would  you  wish  to  exclude  that?— I 
think  so  for  the  engineering. 

20.684.  You  desire  a  degree  in  which  that  branch 
of  science  should  not  be  made  imperative  ? — Yes  ;  so 
that  an  engineer  student  might  be  induced  to  take  the 
B.Sc.,  which  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  do  now. 

withdrew. 


DES'  CMPa  '  D-  S-  Capper>  Esc1-'  M-A-  (Edin 

fjFjQ^  20,685.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  Professor  of  Mecha- 

M I ME      uic;d  Engineering  at  King's  College  ? — Yes. 

'J  '  '         20,686.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  about  the 

claims  of  applied  science  to  recognition  as  distin- 
guished from  pure  science  ? — I  think  Professor  Beare 
has  already  gone  into  the  question  of  the  present  re- 
cognition of  applied  science  as  distinct  from  pure,  and 
I  simply  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  in  my 
opinion,  applied  science  ought  to  be  strongly  recog- 
nised as  a  part  of  any  scheme  for  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity, because,  for  one  reason,  the  scientific  know- 
ledge which  an  engineer  requires  at  the  present  day 
is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  is  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  pure  .science  to  his  professional  needs, 
which  would  not  be  ordinarily  dealt  with  in  a  pure 
science  course ;  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  way  he  requires. 
You  can  only  get  that  advanced  knowledge  when  you 
are  in  conjunction  with  a  University  course  where 
the  pure  sciences  are  taught. 

20.687.  Then  you  consider  that  the  scientific  train- 
ing of  an  engineer  must  be  of  a  high  order  ? — Of  a 
very  high  order,  in  order  to  compete  at  the  present 
day.  Engineering  is  a  very  wide  subject,  embracing 
electrical  engineering,  which  is  a  high  scientific  sub- 
ject, mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and 
the  other  branches,  mining  engineering,  and  so  on. 

20.688.  And  you  would  differentiate  the  science 
training  given  to  engineers  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  University  course  ? — I  think  I  would  distinctly 
differentiate  it  for  this  reason,  that  the  point  of  view 
of  an  engineering  or  an  applied  science  student  in 
general  is  different  from  that  of  a  pure  science  student. 
You  do  not  wish,  in  applied  science,  so  much  to  study 
the  science  itself  with  a  view  to  its  development,  as  to 
study  the  science  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  the 
needs  of  your  particular  profession.  Consequently  the 
stand  point,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  applied  science 
student  (I  do  not  like  the  term  "applied  science") 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  pure  science  student,  and 
cannot  fittingly  be  carried  on  in  the  same  course. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  taught  by  different  men  or  not  is 
a  question  of  opinion.  At  present,  where  applied 
science  is  recognised  at  all,  the  pure  scientific  parts  of 
it  are  taught,  generally  speaking,  by  the  same  men 
in  this  country.  Abroad,  of  course,  in  Germany,  it 
is  not  so.  For  instance,  mathematics  is  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  different  separate  courses,  according 
to  the  particular  application  of  mathematics  which  is 
required. 

20.689.  What  method  do  you  follow  at  King's 
College  ? — At  King's  College,  in  chemistry,  for  ex- 
ample, you  have,  heard  what  Professor  Thomson  says. 
The  engineering  course  in  Chemistry  is  entirely  diffe- 
rentiated from  the  medical  course,  and  the  same  may 
be  said,  to  a  large  extent,  with  regard  to  physics, 
mechanics,  for  instance,  being  added  to  physics  for  the 
applied  science  student,  though  not  for  the  chemical. 

20.690.  You  differentiate  the  lectures.  Do  you  also 
differentiate  the  teachers  ?— We  do  not  differentiate 
the  teachers.  They  are  the  same  teachers  for  the 
most  part. 

20.691.  And  do  you  think  there  is  an  advantage  in 
having  the  same,  teachers  ? — I  distinctly  feel  that  the 
advantages  would  be,  especially  in  mathematics,  in 
having  separate  teachers. 

20.692.  As  they  have  in  Germany  ? — As  they  have 
in  Germany — not  quite  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
have  in  Germany. 


.),  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  examined. 

20.693.  Not  quite  so  much,  but  still  more  than  we 
have  ?- — Yes. 

20.694.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my 
view. 

20.695.  And  in  any  case  there  ought  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate Faculty,  or  a  separate  branch  of  the  same  Faculty? 
— A  separate  branch  of  the  same  Faculty. 

20.696.  That  is  a  detail ;  but  you  would  have  a 
separate  unit  ? — Ye;?,  a  separate  unit. 

20.697.  A  separate  Board  of  Studies  ? — The  course 
for  the  applied  science  student  should  be  arranged  by 
the  applied  science  teachers.  Of  course,  I  may  say 
that  the  distinction  between  the  pure  and  applied 
science  portions  of  an  engineer's  training  is  exactly 
the  same  as  at  present  obtains  between  the  applied  and 
the  pure  scientific  parts  o£  medicine. 

20.698.  I  see  you  allude  to  the  view  taken  by  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Are  you  acquainted  with  them  ? 
— 1  have  stated  them  as  they  appear  in  the  University 
calendars. 

20.699.  They  accept  the  division  ? — They  accept 
the  division  between  pure  and  applied  scientific  sub- 
jects for  the  B.Sc.  degrees.  They  have  not  separate 
Faculties. 

20.700.  Do  they  separate  courses  ?- They  separate 
courses. 

20.701.  And  they  separate  the  examinations?  — 
Yes.  I  believe  that  complete  provision  has  not  been 
made  for  the  applied  science  part  of  it  at  present  in 
the  new  ordinance,  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  The  pro- 
vision is  made,  but  not  the  details  exactly  worked  out. 

20.702.  They  have  left  the  details  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  University  authorities  ? — Yes. 

20.703.  And  you  approve  of  the  details  being  left 
to  the  University  authorities,  because  they  depend 
entirely  on  the  numbers  of  the  staff  and  the  question 
of  funds  ?—  Yes. 

20.704.  The  whole  question  of  differentiation  of 
studies  is  a  question  of  funds  ? — Very  largely  so. 

20.705.  You  have  eonqwed  the  distinction  between 
pure  science  and  engineering  to  the  distinction  between 
pure  science  and  medicine,  where  the  same  thing 
occurs  ? — Yes. 

20.706.  Then  you  allude  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  where,  also,  they  do  not 
give  a  special  engineering  degree.  T  think  at  Dublin 
they  do  give  a  special  engineering  degree  ? — Yes,  and 
it  is  distinctly  objected  to  in  the  profession,  and  that 
is  an  opinion  I  should  agree  with.  It  is  like  giving 
a  medical  degree  without  the  clinical  training,  which 
is,  of  course,  absurd. 

20.707.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  having  work- 
shops ? — No. 

20.708.  The  workshop  teaching,  you  think,  ought 
to  be  outside  the  University  ? — The  workshop  teach- 
ing is  purely  preliminary  teaching.  I  should  like  to 
amplify  that  point  later  on. 

20.709.  On  what  qualification  would  you  give  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  this  applied  science 
department  ?— The  question  whether  D.Sc.  in  engi- 
neering should  be  given  or  not  is  a  question  of  opinion 
also,  I  think.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  a  prac- 
tical one.  For  the  Doctor  of  Science  degree  you 
must  have  evidence  of  practical  training  in  your  par- 
ticular profession,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  one 
ought  to  demand  original  research.  Of  course  the 
standard  of  the  original  research  portion  could  be 
clearly  ascertained.    As  to  practical  training,  cf  course 
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a  practical  examination  is  an  impossibility  in  engi- 
neering. To  really  determine  whether  a  man  has  got 
the  training  or  not  is  a  question  of  time  and  not 
examination. 

20.710.  Why  do  you  say  that  practical  training  is 
required  before  you  give  a  degree,  if  there  is  such  a 
degree,  as  Doctor  of  Science  ? — I  should  feel  that  if 
one  gave  the  distinction  of  D.Sc.  in  engineering  it 
ought  to  carry  with  it  a  more  complete  proof  of  his 
training  as  an  engineer  than  the  B.Sc. 

20.711.  Then,  I  suppose,  that  what  you  intend  to 
convey  is  that  original  work  in  engineering  without 
some  practical  training  would  not  be  of  much  value  ? 
— It  would  show  academical  training,  not  professional 
training. 

20.712.  The  supervision  of  the  practical  training 
you  would  leave  to  a  professional  body  ?■ — Institutions 
of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineers  and  so' 
on. 

20,71.3.  You  would  leave'  it  to  such  institutions  as 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  should  be  carried  out,  and  to 
give  the  certificates,  if  certificates  were  required,  that 
a  man  is  fit  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  ? — Yes. 

20.714.  Some  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made 
between  the  University  and  those  professional 
bodies  ?■ — Yes. 

20.715.  A  modus  vivendi,  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty ? — Yes.  That,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

20.716.  Then  with  regard  to  the  certificates  of 
proficiency  in  degree  subjects  ? — Those  are  given  in 
Glasgow  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
distinctly  advisable  course.  A  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency is  given  in  degree  subjects  which  sets  forth 
the  standing  of  the  student  in  the  branches  which  he 
has  studied.  That,  of  course,  is  extremely  valuable 
to  those  who  have  not  the  time,  money,  and  inclina- 
tion to  go  through  a  complete  degree  course. 

20.717.  Might  I  ask  which  class  of  students  would 
be  likely  to  wish  for  those  certificates  of  proficiency  ? 
— Many  students  might  wish  to  study  some  particular 
subject  like  mechanical  ergineering  or  civil  engineer- 
ing or  a  course  of  electrical  engineering,  and  so  on 
for  some  particular  post,  without  having  gone  through 
the  complete  course  of  scientific  study  for  the  degree 
which  they  were  going  in  for. 

20.718.  Could  you  mention  what  kind  of  post  you 
have  in  view  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  instances  about 
that,  but  say  manager's  of  works,  marine  engineeering 
posts,  &c. 

20.719.  And  those  certificates  of  proficiency  would 
have  a  marketable  value  ? — Yes,  they  would  show  what 
a  man  could  do.  They  would  not  show  more  than  he 
could  do. 

20.720.  They  would  be  evidence  of  really  good 
work  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  were  given  ? — 
Yes. 

20.721.  You  might  give  them  lor  one  subject  even  ? 
— Yes.  The  certificates  would  be  endorsed  with  the 
subject  the  student  had  gone  through. 

20.722.  You  agree  with  the  printed  paper  handed 
in  by  Professor  Adams  ? — Yes. 

20.723.  And  you  do  not  want  to  make  any  addi- 
tions ? — No,  I  do  not. 

20.724.  You  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  not 
overcrowding  the  laboratories  I  do.  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  that.  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience 
that  one  cannot  deal  efficiently  with  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  students  in  a  laboratory.  For  one 
thing  there  is  the  question  of  funds  again.  A  labora- 
tory, if  more  than  a  certain  number  of  students  attended 
it,  would  have  to  have  duplication  of  expensive  machi- 
nery which  in  my  opinion  Avould  be  better  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  professors  than  being 
crowded  together  under  one.  One  professor  even 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  cannot  give  that 
individual  attention  which  is  required  in  an  engineer- 
ing laboratory  in  order  to  give  efficient  training  to  the 


students,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  essen-  I).  S.  Capper, 
tial    to    have  more  than  one    professor  (I  do  not     B*&h  M.A. 
mean  a  great  number)  in  a  large  city  like  London  to  m^ICE 
really  give  the  efficient  teaching  that  is  wanted  in  such  MIME 

laboratories.  V  ' 

20,725.  Your  contention  is  that  we  have  not  more    27  Jan.  1893. 

engineering  laboratories  and  not  more  professors  than   

we  need  ? — Not  more. 

;  20,726.  And  in  the  teaching  University  it  would 
be  a  question  of  distributing  the  work  properly  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  was  in  my  mind. 

20.727.  The  appliances  at  this  moment  are  riot  re- 
dundant ? — They  are  not.  The  laboratories  of  Univer- 
sity rank  which  at  present  exist,  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  University  College,  King's  College,  and 
perhaps  on  a  different  footing,  rather,  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  are  all  full  at  the  present  moment. 
In  my  own,  for  example,  I  have  quite  enough  students, 
and  there  is  at  present  a  question  of  raising  the  stan- 
dard for  entries  into  the  laboratory  in  order  to  reduce 
the  numbers  for  efficient  training. 

20.728.  Have  you  laboratories  for  elementary 
students  and  laboratories  for  advanced  students 
like  your  colleague  Professor  Thomson  ? — No.  I 
have  one  laboratory,  but  added  to  that  I  have  work- 
shops. The  workshops  are  used  purely  to  give  the 
preliminary  training  which  a  student  needs  before  ho 
can  use  his  fingers  for  experimenting.  It  is  more 
with  a  view  to  that  than  anything  else  that  the  work- 
shops are  used  in  King's  College  at  present.  If  that 
could  be  done  efficiently  before  the  student  came  to 
the  college  I  should  prefer  it.  It  is  distinctly  not 
University  training. 

20.729.  The  University  would  not  deal  with  that 
kind  of  work  in  any  way  ? — No.  One  would  need  of 
course  a  certain  number  of  machine  tools  in  order  to 
carry  out  experimental  research  work  and  so  on. 

20.730.  The  research  work  obviously  requires 
much  sub-division  ? — It  requires  much  sub-division 
and  in  a  wide  subject  like  engineering  perhaps  more 
than  in  many  others.  There  are  distinct  lines  which 
different  professors  will  take  in  research  Avork,  and 
naturally  draw  together  round  them  the  students  who 
wish  to  go  in  for  that  particular  line  of  study,  and 
it  will  be  better  done  in  my  opinion,  b}'  so  doing  than 
by  centralising  it  all  under  one  professor's  hands. 

20.731.  You  distinctly  repudiate  centralising  both 
for  the  elementary  work  and  the  research  work  ? — 
Yres. 

20.732.  For  the  elementary  work,  simply  because 
it  is  impossible,  because  the  classes  are  too  numerous  ; 
and  for  research  work  because  the  field  is  too  large? — 
Yes.  I  should  not  have  used  the  word  "  repudiate." 
I  ought  to  have  said  it  was  distinctly  my  opinion  that 
it  was  advisable. 

20.733.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — What  I 
mean  with  regard  to  workshops  is  that  even  in  rhe 
workshops  one  has  at  the  college  one  must  distinctly 
repudiate  the  idea  of  trying  to  teach  the  practical 
work  which  a  student  can  only  get  in  a  factory,  but 
the  workshops,  must  only  be  used  in  the  preliminary 
work  for  giving  a  student  facility  with  the  use  of 
tools  and  acquaintance  with  methods  of  practice. 
They  must  not  be  used  at  all  in  a  college  or  school 
as  held  to  take  the  place  of  an  actual  professional 
training  outside. 

20.734.  You  use  the  workshop  as  a  kind  of  gymnas- 
tics for  the  fingers  ? — Yes,  for  the  fingers,  and  for  the 
brain  at  the  same  time. 

20.735.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  It  comes  practically  to  what 
is  called  the  use  of  the  tools,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20.736.  And  that  is  a  thing  which  you  would  be 
glad  that  all  your  pupils  should  be  familiar  with  before 
thsy  come  to  you  ? — Distinctly. 

20.737.  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  what  you  ought 
not  to  be  doing  in  providing  for  that  ? — Yes.  You 
ought  to  have,  as  I  said,  small  workshops  where  students 
could  make  apparatus  for  themselves,  and  adapt  it,  and 
adjust  it,  and  so  on  ;  and  you  would  probably  always 
have  a  certain  number  of  students  who  had  not  had  the 
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training  even  at  school  (outside  students  in  a  general 
course)'  who  would  naturally  use  your  workshops. 

20.738.  Following  your  division  of  laboratory  work 
between  research,  and  elementary,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  gather  your  meaning.  In  the  case  of  the 
elementary  work  you  say  you  must  not  have  your 
workshop  crowded  ? — "  Elementary  "  perhaps  is  a 
wrong  term  to  use  with  regard  to  a  mechanical 
engineering  laboratory. 

20.739.  I  will  say  educational  as  distinguished  from 
research  ? — Yes. 

20.740.  How  far  would  you  carry  that  principle  ? 
Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  each  laboratory 
should  be  only  supervised  by  one  professor,  or  would 
it  be  a  convenient  course  to  have  a  laboratory  super- 
vised by  a  professor  assisted  by  demonstrators  ? — Dis- 
tinctly you  would  need  that  always.  If  you  had  more 
than  two  students  you  would  need  demonstrators._ 

20.741.  If  you  have  your  supplementary  machinery 
of  demonstrators  speaking  generally,  might  not  that  be 
applied  on  rather  a  large  scale  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is 
practicable. 

20.742.  "Would  you  give  me  any  thiug  like  the  number 
you  would  be  prepared  to  state  ? — It  would  not  be  .ad- 
visable, as  far  as  "my  experience  goes  to  do  deal  with 
at  any  rate,  more  than  30  students. 

20.743.  In  one  laboratory  ? — Yes. 

20,741.  Even  with  an  adequate  supply  of  demon- 
strators ? — Yes,  even  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
demonstrators.  Of  course,  the  machinery  is  extremely 
costly,  which  adds  to  the  emphasis  of  it. 

20.745.  That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  things  one 
has  to  take  into  account  in  these  matters  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
not  like  a  chemical  laboratory  where  you  can  dupli- 
cate the  apparatus. 

20.746.  The  degree  of  cost  reaches  its  maximum  in 
your  branch,  does  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

20.747.  How  many  students  would  that  accommo- 
date. You  say  30.  I  suppose  you  mean  30  at  a  time  'i 
—Yes. 

20.748.  How  many  in  the  total  class  would  that 
accommodate.  How  many  hours  a  day.  If  I  may 
put  it  so,  how  many  shifts  of  students  ? — Two  in  a 
week. 

20.749.  Is  not  that  rather  a  waste  of  power,  two 
thirties  in  a  week  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  because  a 
student  really  to  study  the  subject  in  one  year,  which 
is  the  usual  course  now,  would  have  to  study  it  three 
days  a  week. 

20,7oO.  For  how  many  hours,  the  whole  day  ? — 
Three  hours  a  day  at  least. 

20.751.  Could  not  you  get  two  shifts  into  that  day  ? 
— The  professor  should  supervise,  even  with  demon- 
strators ;  and  his  power  of  work  besides  lecturing  is 
limited. 

20.752.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  could  be  econo- 
mically managed  to  have  a  larger  arrangement  than 
that  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

20.753.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  take  more 
than  one  shift  a  day? — No,  I  think  not,  because  pre- 
paration is  required  and  so  on. 

20.754.  Now,  to  come  to  research.  Research  goes 
on  in  many  different  lines,  and  it  is  desirable  to  allow 
freedom  of  research  ? — Yes. 

20.755.  But  especially  in  some  of  the  higher  and 
more  delicate  operations  of  research,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  expensive  machinery  is  required  ? — It  is. 

20.756.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  central  institution  where  apparatus  of  that 
kind  could  be  made  available  for  men  of  science  and 
professors,  and  where  they  might,  in  fact,  be  undis- 
turbed by  the  current  educational  operations  of  their 
own  laboratories.  Considering  this  very  delicate  and 
expensive  apparatus,  might  it  not  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  central  institutions  for  pursuing  lines 
of  research  undisturbed  by  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
laboratories? — Even  this  expensive  apparatus  is  re- 
quired in  all  the  different  directions,  and  it  would  be 
belter  to  sub-divide  the  use  of  it  under  different  pro- 
fessors, and  to  let  them  get  their  expensive  appara- 
tus in  their  own  line. 


20.757.  But  that  is  imposing  the  burden  upon  each 
particular  institution.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  should  be  something  provided,  the  provision  of 
which  should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  institution,  but 
the  use  of  which  should  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
different  institutions  ?■ — But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
total  burden  of  the  apparatus  has  to  be  borne  in 
different  directions,  and  it  would  be  better  to  sub- 
divide its  use  among  several  men. 

20.758.  It  might  be  borne  by  an  outside  fund  ? — 
One  would  hope  that  it  would  in  individual  cases. 

20.759.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  a  pro- 
vision by  a  fund  which  would  not  burden  institutions, 
in  a  central  institution  of  that  kind.  Would  not  it  be 
an  advantage  to  science  ? — It  might. 

20.760.  You  do  not  go  further  than  that?— No. 

20.761.  With  respect  to  the  Doctor  of  Science 
degree  that  you  refer  to,  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  whether  you  really  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  a  Doctorate  of  Science  for  anything  but  the 
performance  of  that  which  would  strictly  be  research 
work  ? — I  think  if  you  were  given  a  Doctorate  of 
Science  in  engineering  some  cognizance  

20.762.  You  say  in  engineering.  Would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  give  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in 
engineering  ? — Do  you  mean  Doctor  of  Science  as 
distinguished  from  Bachelor  ? 

20.763.  Yes  ? — That  is  a  question.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  more  than  three  or  four  students  a  year 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  go  on  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

20.764.  I  know  great  dilliculty  is  experienced  in 
connexion  with  D.Sc.  in  the  University  in  London, 
and  practically  now  the  degree  is  only  given  for  high 
work  of  research — -original  work  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
Doctor  of  Science  degree  really  practically  comes  into 
engineering,  because,  except  for  men  who  are  simply 
going  in  for  the  academical  portions  of  engineering, 
if  one  may  so  ezpress  it,  it  would,  probably,  not  be 
used. 

20.765.  "You  would  not  perhaps  be  content  to  limit 
it  to  original  work  ? — Well,  I  might. 

20.766.  And  in  that  sense  it  might  be  useful  as  a 
recognition  of  valuable  work  done  ? — Yes.  I  had 
rather  not  go  more  closely  into  that,  because  I  have 
not  thought  so  deeply  upon  it.  {Professor  Thomson.) 
When  I  spoke  of  that  degree,  I  had  not  contemplated 
the  Doctorate.    I  spoke  of  it  as  a  Bachelorship. 

20.767.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  quite  understand.  (To 
Professor  Capper.)  You  desire  only  a  Bachelor's 
degree  ? — Distinctly. 

20.768.  I  was  only  upon  the  point  of  how  far  it 
was  desirable  to  go  in  these  examinations  ? — I  prefer 
not  to  go  more  deeply  into  that.  I  do  not  think 
my  opinion  is  worth  much  if  I  go  deeper  than  I  have 
gone. 

20.769.  You  say  that  the  course  should  be  arranged 
by  a  separate  board  of  teachers.  Might  it  not  be 
desirable  that  the  boards  of  teachers  in  the  applied 
sciences  should  not  be  separated  too  far  from  those 
who  undertook  the  care  of  pure  science  ? — I  do  not 
like  the  term  "  applied  science.''  I  should  prefer  to 
use  the  term  "  natural  science." 

20,770-1.  Natural  science  does  not  quite  give  the 
distinction  which  I  was  trying  to  point  out.  Might 
it  not  be  desirable,  say  for  instance,  limiting  it  to  that, 
that  those  who  are  professors  of  pure  mathematics 
should  be  in  constant  contact  with  those  who  are 
professors  of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  vice  versa? — 
Those  who  teach  in  the  preliminary  portions  which 
would  be  probably  identical  with  the  pure  science, 
should  certainly  have  a  say  on  the  board  of  the 
Applied  Science.  But  pure  science  includes  a  great 
many  more  than  would  be  in  such  contact. 

20.772.  But  still  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  that  commerce  ? — Certainly  there  should  be 
commerce  I  think. 

20.773.  You  say  they  would  be  identical.  Would 
that  be  so.  Several  of  your  professors  who  have 
given  evidence  here  have  stated  that  even  in  mathe- 
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matics,  starting  at  any  rate  from  the  end  of  the  school 
course,  the  study  ha3  to  be  differentiated ;  would 
you  agree  with  that  ? — I  have  found  very  great 
practical  difficulty,  if  I  might  say  so,  in  imbuing  the 
pure  mathematician's  mind  with  the  needs  of  an 
engineer.  A  pure  mathematician  (I  am  perhaps 
dealing  loosely  with  terms)  looks  at  mathematical 
problems  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  looked  at  by  a  man  who  is  going  to 
apply  them  practically,  and  probably  from  the  very 
outset  of  a  University  course,  if  the  preliminary  work 
was  done  by  schools,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  differentia- 
tion would  take  place. 


20.774.  So  you  would  agree  that  differentiation 
should  take  place  at  once  ? — Yes,  if  the  preliminary 
work  were  done  at  school. 

20.775.  But  allowing  for  that  differentiation  might 
it  not  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  both  sides, 
that  the  professort  should  be  in  the  habit,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  acting  and  consulting  together  ? — Yes,  so 
long  as  the  course  was  arranged  by  the  applied  men. 

20.776.  But  not  without  assistance  or  counsel  ? — 
That  counsel  would  always  be  given  I  think,  in  pure 
scientific  subjects  by  the  pure  science  board,  if  the 
boards  were  divided. 

20.777.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 


D.  S.  Capper, 
Esq.,  M.A., 

(Edin.), 
M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E. 

27  Jan.  1893. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  2nd  February  1893. 


Fifty-first  Day. 


Thursday,  February  2nd,  1893. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M,A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick.  Litt.D. 


James  Anstie,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A. 

J.  Leyboukn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary 


E.  H.  Busk,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  further  examined. 


20,778.  {Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  with  a 
communication  from  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  over  it,  so  I  cannot  ask  you  many  questions 
about  it,  but  perhaps  you  will  make  any  statemeut  in 
explanation  of  it  or  supplementary  to  it  which  you 
think  will  be  of  advantage  to  us  ? — If  your  Lordship 
pleases  the  reason  why  the  scheme  was  not  submitted 
before  to  the  Commission  was  that  the  printers  failed 
me,  and  even  now  the  report  of  the  Annual  Committee 
which  was  adopted  by  Convocation,  and  the  scheme 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  laid  before 
the  Commission,  has  not  arrived.  I  have,  therefore,  to 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Commission  and  to  point  out 
that  the  scheme  itself  is  printed,  beginning  at  page  36, 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  Convocation  on 
the  13th  of  January.  The  report  of  the  annual  com- 
mittee, which  was  approved  by  Convocation  itself, 
appears  in  a  separate  paper,  and  the  important  part  of 
it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  of  that  report  .  The 
other  paragraphs  are  only  introductory.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  Com- 
mission that,  although  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  Commission  was  good  enough  to  hear  the  evidence 
which  Ave  had  to  give  upon  other  schemes  which  had 
been  proposed,  yet,  practically,  Convocation  has  not 
lost  any  time,  because  it  takes  a  long  time  to  pass 
through  the  sub-committee,  and  then  through  the 
main  committee,  and  afterwards  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  a  large  body  like  Convocation  itself.  The  long 
vacation  also  intervened.  I  also  wish  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  terms  in  which  Convocation  approved  of  this 
scheme  and  report.  The  resolution  approving  of  it  is 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  32  of  the  minutes. 
"  That  the  Report  and  Scheme  as  now  approved  be 
"  adopted  by  Convocation  as  a  basis  of  conference 
"  with  the  Senate  and  of  negotiation  with  the  various 
"  institutions  affected  thereby,  and  be  laid  before  the 


"  Royal  Commission,  by  the  Chairman,  as  the  outline 
"  of  a  Scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  University 
"  approved  by  Convocation  as  such  basis."  The 
scheme  may  appear  somewhat  cure  and  crude,  because 
there  has  not  been  an  opportunity  since  Convocation 
met  on  the  17th  of  January  for  a  conference  to  take 
place  with  the  Senate,  and  still  less  any  opportunity 
for  negotiation  with  the  teaching  institutions  affected 
by  the  scheme.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  it 
is  provisional,  and  t  hat  Convocation  i  tself  expected  that 
modifications  might  be  introduced  after  such  conference 
and  negotiations  had  taken  place. 

20.779.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  numbers  were 
that  attended  Convocation  and  what  the  division 
was,  if  there  was  a  division  ? — There  were  286 
members  actually  present  at  Convocation  at  the  meet- 
ing in  January.  Upon  the  scheme  itself  there  was 
no  division.  The  several  votes  were  taken,  but  the  only 
actual  division  which  took  place  was  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  upon  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  discussion,  and  the 
division  that  took  place  was,  excluding  tellers,  101 
to  3o,  that  is  1-10  took  part  in  the  vote.  Some  mem- 
bers of  Convocation  who  were  present  did  not  vote  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  by  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  that  they  should  vote. 

20.780.  The  total  number  of  Convocation  is  3,000, 
is  it  not  ? — 3,700. 

20.781.  Therefore  is  there  any  guarantee  whatever 
that  wnat  was  done  by  that  meeting  might  not  be 
reversed  by  another  meeting  ? — In  addition  to  the 
vote,  although  of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  it,  letters  were  received  from  607  members 
of  Convocation  approving  of  the  report. 

20.782.  In  the  vote  that  took  place  rejecting  the 
scheme  that  was  proposed  some  time  ago  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  there  were  about 
700  ?— About  740  voted. 

20.783.  You  do  not  know  at  all,  T  suppose,  whether 

6  C  3 


E.  H.  Busk, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.B. 

2  Feb.  1893. 
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E.  H.  Busk,  ^e  286  who  appeared  the  other  day  formed  any  part 
ESLT^BA  '    °^  ^ose  740  who  appeared  before  ? — I  have  not  com- 

'  pared  the  division  lists. 

2  Feb.  1893.        20,784.  The  point  is  that  you  cannot  guarantee 

  that  Convocation  will  not  reverse  this  vote,  only  you 

have  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  not  ? — I  think  I 
can  safely  guarantee  that  they  would  not  reverse  it, 
and  for  this  reason,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  a 
vote  in  favour  of  a  complicated  report  and  scheme 
than  it  is  to  get  a  vote  against  it.  I  think  the  re- 
sponse that  we  got  from  those  who  were  absent,  over 
600,  was  very  much  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  beforehand.  I  think  the  approval  of  the 
scheme  was  marked.  And  there  is  another  reason 
also  ;  in  all  these  bodies — in  companies  in  the  City 
and  elsewhere — we  find  that  those  who  have  objec- 
tions to  urge  attend  ;  the  point  of  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  attendance  of  those  who  support  the  executive. 
The  board  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
come  and  support  their  policy,  because  those  who  are 
satisfied  do  not  trouble  to  come.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  absence  of  people  does  not  mean  that  those 
who  were  absent  objected.  If  they  had  objected  I 
think  they  would  have  expressed  their  objection. 

20.785.  Do  the  working  members  of  Convocation, 
those  who  generally  attend  and  take  part,  cling  much 
to  the  power  of  veto  vested  in  Convocation,  or  do  they 
individually  think  that  Convocation  is  a  body  which 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  such  very  great 
power  ? — I  think  that  they  do  cling  to  a  veto  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  Charter,  but  that  they  do  not  seek  any 
interference  whatever  in  the  executive  functions  of 
the  University.  They  never  sought,  and  they  do  not 
claim,  to  share  in  the  executive  functions  of  the  Univer* 
%ity  as  do  the  Convocations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  the  Convocations 
actually  appoint  certain  professors  and  vote  certain 
sums  of  money. 

20.786.  The  resident  members  of  the  University? — 
I  think  it  is  only  confined  to  the  resident  members  of 
the  University  in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of 
the  governing  bodies.  The  Hebdomadal  Council  of 
Oxford  is  appointed  by  the  resident  graduates,  and 
the  resident  graduates,  I  beg  to  remark,  appoint  every 
member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council.  There  are  no 
Crown  nominees  at  all.  So  it  is  with  the  Council  of 
the  Senate  at  Cambridge.  That  is  limited  to  the 
resident  members  of  Convocation  and  the  Senate 
respectively,  but  on  other  subjects  the  graduates 
vote  by  proxies. 

20.787.  In  the  University  of  London  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  resident  members  and  the 
other  members  ? — Not  at  all,  except  to  this  extent, 
that  the  Chairman  of  Convocation  is  appointed  by 
the  members  present,  and  not  by  the  whole  body  of 
Convocation. 

20.788.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  You  mentioned  the  response 
of  600.  In  what  form  was  support  or  opposition  in- 
vited?— The  Committee  of  Convocation  sent  out  cir- 
culars with  the  papers. 

20.789.  Containing  the  whole  scheme  ? — Containing 
the  whole  report  and  the  whole  scheme,  and  request- 
ing members  to  state  that  they  had  read  both  those 
documents,  and  that  both  those  documents  met  with 
their  general  approval. 

20.790.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  did  not  invite 
negative  answers  ? — No. 

20.791.  So  it  was  600  out  of  about  4,000  ?— And 
those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting,  286. 

20.792.  (Mr  Anstie.)  Does  this  statement  about 
the  circular  appear  in  the  minutes  anywhere  ? — No, 
it  does  not.  That  is  in  the  evidence  I  am  giving.  It 
rendered  it,  I  thought,  advisable  that  I  should  attend 
the  Commission,  besides  simply  sending  the  papers. 

20.793.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  document  which 
was  sent  out  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Anstie)  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
that,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  replies  of 
the  607. 

20.794.  (Sir  George  Humvhry.)  The  letters  are 


not  taken  as  vot6s,  I  suppose  ? — No ;  there  is  no 
power  to  vote  by  voting  paper. 

20.795.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Do  you  remember 
the  numbers  on  the  previous  occasion  ? — I  believe 
there  were  also  answers  received.  The  objections  to 
the  Senatorial  scheme  were  about  1,100.  Those  were 
auswers  to  a  circular  which  was  not  official,  but  which 
was  sent  out  by  certain  private  members  of  Convoca- 
tion ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  against  the  draft  Gresham 
Charter  there  were  a  few  over  1,200  signatures. 

20.796.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  we  had  better 
follow  the  outline  of  the  scheme  ? — I  will  take  any 
course  your  Lordship  thinks  fit,  I  think  it  might  be 
convenient  if  I  read  the  paragraphs  in  the  report  and 
the  scheme,  as  the  Commissioners  have  not  seen  it 
before. 

20.797.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  none  of 
us  know  anything  about  it  ? — There  is  one  other 
remark  that  I  ought  to  make  before  entering  into  the 
scheme  ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  mere  outline.  It  was 
thought  advisable  by  so  large  a  body  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  details  unless  it  was  required  ;  that  the 
details  should  be  left  to  a  smaller  body,  and  one  better 
able  to  draft  a  document  than  Convocation  itself. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  that  remark  ;  one  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  is  a  list  of 
Faculties  in  which  teaching  and  examinations  should 
be  given  and  held.  The  reasons  for  those  two  excep- 
tions to  the  very  sketchy  outline  form  of  this  scheme 
were  these :  it  was  felt  that,  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion put  upon  the  conduct  of  a  future  University  by 
an  outside  body  ;  that  the  character  of  its  teaching 
and  the  standard  of  its  examinations  must  be  left  to 
the  executive,  and  consequently  that  the  appointment 
and  constitution  of  the  executive  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  that  if  an  executive  were  appointed 
unable  to  cope  with  this  great  question,  or  with  views 
different  from  those  which  might  be  held  by  the 
public  at  large,  there  could  be  no  guarantee  that  the 
University  would  be  kept  up  from  time  to  time  to  the 
proper  standard,  both  as  regards  teaching  and  exami- 
nation. On  the  second  head  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  put  in  the  Faculties  because  there  were  two  inno- 
vations, namely,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  which  has 
never  formed  part  of  the  University  of  London  at  all, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Technology.  Those  who  were  in 
favour  of  this  scheme  thought  it  was  very  important 
to  get  the  views  of  Convocation  as  to  those  additional 
Faculties. 

20.798.  Technology  is  the  same  as  Applied  Science, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  Applied  Science.  It  was  understood 
by  the  Committees  of  Convocation  and  by  Convocation 
generally,  that  it  would  be  something  like  the  technical 
instruction  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  County  Council. 

20.799.  Chiefly  applicable  to  engineering  ? — 
Engineering  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  appli- 
cations relating  to  manufacturing,  dyeing  and  the 
like,  manuring,  and  so  on. 

20.800.  All  intended  for  men  going  into  practical 
business  ? — Yes.  (Prints  of  the  Report  were  handed 
to  the  witness,  who  handed  copies  to  the  Com- 
missioners.) These  prints  will  show  what  is  the 
desire  of  Convocation.  They  begin  with  the  outline 
scheme,  and  the  Report  is  appended.  The  10th 
paragraph  of  the  Report  is  directed  to  Clause  1  of 
tin'  outline  scheme.  "The  result  of  all  the  con- 
"  sideration  which  has  during  the  last  seven  years 
"  been  given  to  the  subject  of  University  education  in 
"  the  Metropolis,  has  been  that  in  the  opinion  both  of 
"  the  teachers  and  of  the  public  who  desire  to  be 
"  taught,  there  should  be  a  University  in  London 
"  which  should  itself  undertake  the  task  of  University 
"  education,  and  should  not  confine  itself,  as  the 
"  University  of  London  has  hitherto  done,  to  the 
<'  somewhat  indirect  although  important  influence 
"  upon  teaching  exercised  by  its  Syllabuses  and 
"  Examinations,  and  further,  that  if  possible  there 
"  should  be  only  one  University  in  London.  As  no 
"  one  alleges  that  the  present  University  has  failed  to 
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"  do  well  the  work  of  examination,  to  which  by  the 
"  tacit  understanding  it  entered  into  with  University 
College,  London,  in  1836,  its  functions  have  hitherto 
"  been  limited,  or  suggests  that  the  present  University 
"  should  cease  to  exist  ;  it  necessarily  follows,  if  there 
"  is  to  be  a  teaching  University  in  London,  and 
"  yet  there  are  not  to  be  two  Universities,  that  the 
"  constitution  of  the  present  London  University  must 
"  be  altered  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  undertake  the 
"  function  of  teaching  in  addition  to  its  existing 
"  functions.     Having  regard  to  the  various  reso- 
"  lutions  of  Convocation," — perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
read  that,  because  it  is  the  reference  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  previous  resolutions  of  Convocation,  and  as 
Convocation  has  adopted  the  report  we  can  pass  to  the 
last  sentence,  which  shows  that  Convocation  does 
approve  of  such  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  the 
University,  as  is  indicated  by  Clause  1  of  the  scheme 
appended  to  this  report.    Clause  1  is  to  this  effect : 
"  The  purposes  of  the  incorporation  of  the  University 
"  to  be  so  defined  as  to  include,  in    addition  to 
"  the  existing  purposes,  the  organisation  of  regular 
"  and    liberal   education   throughout    the  British 
"  Empire,  and    especially  in    the    Metropolis  and 
"  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  advancement  of  know- 
"  ledge  and    encouragement  of  original  research." 
Upon  that  there  is  one  remark   to  be  made.  It 
provides  for  teaching,  for  research,  and  for  advance- 
ment  or  knowledge,  as   well  as    for  examination. 
There  was  only  one  difference  of  opinion  in  Con- 
vocation upon  that  clause,  and  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
test  the  feeling  of  the  House,  the  advocates  of  the  two 
sides  were  pretty  well  equal  in  number.    It  was  as  to 
whether   the    organisation    of   regular  and  liberal 
education    throughout    the    British   Empire  should 
stand,  or  whether  the  teaching  function  should  be 
limited  to  London  alone.    Ultimately  it  was  decided 
by  a  show  of  hands  and  without  division  that  it  was 
better  to  leave  the  larger  phrase  in,  partly  because 
that  larger  phrase  was  in    the  scheme  which  the 
Senate  had  put  forward,  the  phrase  there  being  "  the 
"  promotion  of  regular  and  liberal  education  through- 
"  out  Her  Majesty's  dominions  "  ;  and  partly  because 
it  was  felt  that  if  powers  were  to  be  taken  to  teach,  it 
was  well  to  take  those  powers  as  wide  as  possible  even 
though  experience  might  show  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to   exercise  the    powers   hereafter ;    that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  direct 
teaching  outside  the  Metropolis  and  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  take  the  power  in  case  it  appeared  to 
be  advisable.    One  of  the  reasons  why  it  appeared  to 
be   advisable  was  this  :    it  was   thought   that  the 
multiplication  of  Universities  throughout  the  country, 
in  Wales,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Nottingham,  and  other 
places,  where  fresh  Universities  might  be  desired,  was 
in  itself  inexpedient  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  that  if 
it  were  in  the  power  of  the  new  University  to  appoint 
professors,  say  at  Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  and 
give  them  the  status  accompanied  with  the  emoluments 
of  University  professors,  some  part  of  the  grievance 
Avhich  those  provincial  colleges  might  feel  would  be 
removed. 

20.801.  Was  there  a  large  minority  which  took  the 
opposite  view  to  confine  it  to  London  ? — There  was. 
It  was  thought  by  a  large  minority  that  it  was  better 
not  even  to  take  the  power  to  do  that,  but  to  simply 
restrict  the  educational  and  teaching  part  of  the 
University  to  the  Metropolis  without  any  power  to 
extend  it. 

20.802.  (Professor  Sidgivich.)  Are  the  numbers 
given  ? — There  was  no  division  upon  anything  except 
the  question  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 

20.803.  Not  on  the  question  of  whether  the  organi- 
sation of  regular  and  liberal  education  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  the  power  of  appointing  a  teaching 
staff  should  be  throughout  the  kingdom  equally  ? — No, 
no  formal  division. 

20.804.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  that  is  the 
decided  view  of  Convocation  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
decided  view  of  Convocation  ;  but  I  think  it  right  to 


say  that  there  was  a  minority,  and  that  I  have  no    E.  H.  Busk, 
doubt  that  Convocation  would  bow  to  an  expression  of    Esq.,  M.A., 
opinion  either  from  the  Commission  or  any  other  body,  LL.B. 
that  it  should  be  so  limited  •  they  would  not  consider     9  Feb  1893 
it  to  be  crucial  and  essential.  (  \  ' 

20.805.  You  think  they  would  consent  to  confine 
the  regular  and  liberal  education  to  London  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

20.806.  (Chairman.)  At  any  rate  you  say  that 
they  do  not  make  this  a  vital  question  ? — I  think  the 
Commission  may  safely  take  it  that  they  do  not. 

20.807.  The  reason  that  a  division  was  avoided 
was,  that  it  did  not  bind  them  to  do  it,  only  it  was 
thought  as  well  to  take  the  power  ? — I  believe  that 
did  weigh  with  the  House  very  much.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  second  point,  the  question  arose  about 
the  constitution  of  the  University,  and  I  think  it  might 
be  as  well  to  refer  the  Commission  to  Clause  11  of 
the  Report,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  The  next  question 
"  which  engaged  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
"  was,  whether  the  University  should  itself  undertake 
"  the  teaching,  or  whether  it  should  be  composed  of 
"  constituent  and  affiliated  colleges  and  schools,  to 
"  which  as  corporations  the  teaching  should  be  dele- 
"  gated  by  the  University.  In  other  words  the  problem 
"  was,  whether  the  University  should  be  one  framed 
"  like  those  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  or  whether 
"  it  should  be  a  federal  University  like  the  Victoria 
"  University  in  the  North  of  England,  and  to  a  certain 
"  extent  like  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
"  bridge.  After  careful  consideration  your  Committee 
"  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  federal  University, 
"  even  if  desirable  in  itself,  was  not  applicable  to  the 
"  Metropolis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
"  two  Colleges  in  London  (University  and  King's) 
"  which  undertake  University  education  in  all  the 
"  Faculties,  and  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
"  institutions  which  only  provide  education  in  some 
"  or  even  one  of  the  Faculties  of  knowledge.  Your 
"  Committee  was  confirmed  in  their  opinion  against 
"  giving  a  federal  character  to  the  University  by  the 
';  opinions  expressed  by  the  Royal  Commissions  on 
"  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  favour 
"  of  a  dominant  University  professoriate,  by  the  fact 
"  that  the  Government  Schools  of  Science  at  South 

Kensington  could  not  (owing  to  their   being  a 
"  Government  Department)  join  as  a  whole  in  any 
"  scheme,  and  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
"  Royal  Commission  that  the  cause  of  education  in 
"  the  Metropolis  might  gain  a  great  impetus  if  the 
"  various  teaching    institutions   were  co-ordinated 
"  under  a  University  as  their  natural  head.  Your 
"  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  and 
"  disadvantages  which  must  arise  if  an  attempt  were 
"  made  to  form  a  federal  LTni versify  in  the  Metropolis 
"  owing  to  the  wide  variations  in  importance,  and  in 
"  aims  between  the  different  teaching  institutions  in 
"  the  Metropolis,  are  obviated  by  their  recommenda- 
"  tion  that   the   University    should   recognise  not 
"  institutions  as  a  whole,  but  particular  teachers  or 
"  courses  of  instruction  either  in  the  teaching  insti- 
"  tutions  or  outside  them ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
"  that  in  enumerating  the  members  of  the  proposed 
"  University  in  clause  2,  they  have  added  to  the 
"  fellows   and   graduates   the  professors,  teachers, 
"  and  demonstrators  of  the  University  during  their 
"  terms  of  office."    In  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
which  Convocation  has  now  adopted,  I  may  say  that 
another  body  with  which  as  a  whole  Convocation  by 
no  means  agrees  does  agree  with  Convocation  on 
this  point,  namely  the  association  for  promoting  a 
professional  University  for  London.    As  I  daresay, 
your  Lordship  is  aware,  in  the  paper  which  they  put 
out   they   were   most    strongly   against   a  federal 
University,  and  said  that  if  a  federal  University  were 
formed,  in  their  opinion,  the  existing  University  of 
London   would  have  to  take    up  teaching,  and  it 
would  result  in  our  having  two  teaching  Universities 
in  London. 

20,808.  You  say  that  is  a  body  with  whom  you 
do  not  agree  entirely  ?— I  should  say  that  we  agree 
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E.  H.  Busk,  upon  very  little  else,  but  we  do  agree  upon  that 
Esq.,M.A.,    point,  apparently. 

LL.B.  20,809.  You  disagree  on  most  points  ? — The  points 

„  ti  ,  lono  of  disagreement  are,  first,  that  Convocation  is  not  to  be 
2  red.  loito.  o  '  ,  7  ~  ,  ,  „. 
 represented  at  all  on  the  Senate  except  by  the  Chair- 
man, in  support  of  which  no  reason  was  given  that  I  ever 
heard ;  and  the  second  point  is  that  the  Association 
wishes  to  have  a  great  variety  of  examinations  for 
the  degrees ;  that  the  students  at  one  college  should 
be  examined  in  one  way,  and  on  one  standard,  and 
those  at  another  college  in  another  way  and  on 
another  standard.  The  Commission  will  observe  that 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  at  which  Convo- 
cation arrive,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  clause  2  of 
the  outline  scheme  of  any  affiliated  colleges  ;  but  the 
University  is  to  consist  of  first,  members  who  are 
(1.)  Fellows,  that  is  to  say,  members  of  the  executive 
as  at  present ;  (2.)  Graduates  ;  (3.)  Professors,  Ex- 
aminers, Teachers  and  Demonstrators  of  the  University 
during  their  respective  terms  of  office ;  and,  secondly, 
undergraduates,  who  would  not  be  members  of  the 
University  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  not  members 
of  the  corporation.  I  should  wish,  perhaps,  to  say, 
in  addition  to  this,  as  so  many  schemes  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  federal  basis  of  colleges,  that  upon 
making  inquiries  the  difficulty  has  appeared  to  me 
very  great.  For  instance,  I  would  take  one  of  the 
institutions  that  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
late  Royal  Commission  in  clause  12  of  the  report, 
the  Birkbeck  Institution.  I  should  think  no  one 
could  say  that  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  as  a  whole, 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  University 
College  or  King's  College  in  a  federal  University. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  courses  of  instruction  there 
which  are  of  the  highest  University  rank.  During 
the  year  1891  there  were  three  candidates  sent  up 
for  our  M.A.  decree  from  the  Birkbeck,  and  they  all 
passed.  I  think  the  teaching  must  have  been  of  a 
very  high  class  which  would  enable  all  the  candidates 
presented  by  that  institution  to  pass.  Since  then  I 
have  seen  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  at  South  Kensington,  who  has  conducted 
one  course  of  lectures  at  the  Birkbeck,  and  has  on 
many  other  occasions  examined,  and  he  reports  that 
in  his  subject,  which  is  physics,  the  examination  was 
of  quite  a  University  standard,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  pupils  was  something  he  had  not  at  all  expected 
before  he  became  connected  with  the  institution. 
That  is  one  of  the  reason?,  in  fact,  which  leads  Con- 
vocation to  think  that  they  could  influence  and  or- 
ganise education  in  the  Metropolis,  if,  in  an  institution 
like  that  they  could  pick  out  a  particular  teacher,  and 
say: — "Your  course  of  instruction  is  up  to  Uni- 
versity  standard ;  Ave  will  make  you  a  University 
"  professor  or  teacher  ;  give  you  that  status,  give 
"  you  that  recognition,  and.  if  funds  will  allow,  the 
"  emoluments  which  attach  to  that  office." 

20.810.  And  would  they  in  consequence  regulate 
the  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  him,  or  would  he 
be  left  a  free  hand  ? — I  think  if  he  Avere  ajmointed  a 
University  professor  there  would  not  be  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  his  mode  of  tuition.  It  would  be 
because  there  was  confidence  in  his  tuition  that  he 
was  appointed. 

20.811.  {Sir  George  Humphry?)  Then  he  would 
be  on  what  is  called  the  constitution  ? — Yes,  he  would 
be  a  member  of  the  University. 

20,8J2.  {Chairman.)  Now  will  you  enter  into  the 
question  of  medical  colleges,  as  to  whether  they  are 
to  preserve  their  autonomy  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  entirely  absorbed.  The  advocates  of  the  pro- 
fessorial scheme  drew  a  marked  distinction,  as  you 
know,  between  them  and  the  other  colleges  ? — Yes. 

20,813.  The  other  colleges  were  to  be  gradually 
absorbed,  but  the  medical  colleges  were  always  to  be 
left  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-government  ? — I 
confess  that  although  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  reading 
a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  and  the  still  greater  benefit 
of  hearing  the  oral  explanations  of  Professor  Huxley 
uad  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
understand  what  the  word  "  absorbed  "  means.  If 


upon  their  scheme  it  is  thought  that  the  Councils  o  " 
University  College  and  King's  College  will  give  up  their 
endowments,  their  freeholds,  and  their  buildings  to  the 
new  University  voluntarily  (and  there  has  never  been 
any  talk  about  compulsion),  I  think  it  is  a  vain  hope. 
Those  colleges  which  possess  no  funds  will  be  ready  to 
be  absorbed,  I  think,  but  in  the  case  of  great  colleges 
the  buildings  must  be  worth  300,000/.  or  400,000/.,  or 
even  more  with  the  land,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  is 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  that  they  should 
consent  to  absorption,  or  that  any  Parliament  would 
compel  absorption  in  the  sense  of  complete  merger  in 
the  University. 

20.814.  Your  scheme  would  not  compel  them  to 
give  up  the  endowments,  or  buildings,  or  anything  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  Our  scheme  would  enable  us  to  deal 
with  the  medical  schools  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
other  collegeB  and  other  institutions  in  England.  If 
we  found  a  teacher  in  one  or  more  of  the  medical 
schools  whose  teaching  was  of  a  University  rank,  and 
of  a  scientific  or  academical  character,  he  could  be 
appointed  a  University  professor,  teacher,  or  demon- 
strator according  to  his  status.  The  feeling  of  Con- 
vocation is  that  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  these  that,  as  in  many  of  the  Italian  and  German 
Universities  that  have  a  great  number  of  professors  in 
the  same  subject,  so  in  this  enormous  city  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  great  many  University  teachers  in 
the  same  subject,  and  there  would  be  great  advantage 
in  competition  between  the  teachers  which  would  keep 
the  teaching  up  to  the  very  highest  standard. 

20.815.  So  the  great  bulk  of  professors  would  teach 
in  autonomous  institutions  altogether  separate  from 
the  University.  It  would  be  a  new  plan  in  that  way  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  a  new  plan  in  that  wa}r. 

20,81G.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  The  teachers 
whom  you  recognise  in  the  several  medical  schools 
would  be  ipso  facto  members  of  the  University  of 
Loudon  ?--That  would  be  so. 

20.817.  They  would  have  no  further  power  but 
simply  that  of  members  of  the  University  ? — They 
would  he  members  of  the  University. 

20.818.  It  would  be  an  honourable  appointment  as 
members  of  the  University  ? — They  would  have  the 
power  of  being  on  the  Faculties  and  electing  and  being 
elected  on  the  Boards  of  Studies. 

20.819.  They  would  be  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  if 
elected  ? — Yes. 

20.820.  They  would  doc  necessarily  be  on? — No, 
they  would  have  the  power  of  voting,  and  be  capable 
of  being  appointed. 

20.821.  They  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the 
other  members  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  during  their 
term  of  office.  They  would  be  also  eligible  to  be  on 
the  executive  of  the  University.  Then  the  third 
head  is  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate.  The  paragraph  of  the  report  in  connexion 
with  that  is  No.  12  : — "  As  it  it  impossible  in  any 
"  charter  to  fix  the  standards  of  examination,  or  to 
"  lay  down  in  detail  the  steps  which  the  University 
"  ought  to  take,  with  a  view  to  organising  regular 
"  and  liberal  education,  advancing  knowledge,  and 
"  encouraging  original  research,  great  importance 
"  attaches  to  the  composition  of  the  Senate.  The 
"  late  Royal  Commission  recommended  that  ten  mem- 
"  bers  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  ten  by 
"  Convocation,  twelve  by  the  four  Faculties,  and  that 
"  there  should  be  six  additional  members,  being  the 
"  President  of  University  College,  and  the  Principal 
"  of  King's  College,  and  the  nominees  of  the  Koyal 
"  Medical  Colleges,  the  Council  of  the  Legal  Educa- 
"  tion,  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  making  in 
"  all  38  members.  Your  Committee  suggest  that 
"  there  should  be  eight  Crown  nominees  and  twelve 
"  members  elected  by  Convocation,  that  the  number 
"  of  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Faculties  should  be 
"  ten,  that  there  should  be  six  official  members,  as 
"  recommended  by  the  late  Royal  Commission,  and 
"  that  in  addition  to  them  there  should  be  four  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  Senate,  representing  the  municipal 
"  authorities  of  London.    If  this  composition  of  the 
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"  Senate  be  adopted,  the  teachers  will  practically 
"  have  a  representation  of  16  members  out  of  the  40, 
"  made  up  of  the  ten  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
"  Faculties,  and  the  six  official  members ;  and  in 
"  addition  to  this  (seeing  that  Convocation  consists 
"  largely  of  teachers)  they  will  have  a  voice,  and  a 
not  unimportant  one,  in  the  election  of  the  twelve 
"  representatives  of  Convocation.  Besides  this  repre- 
"  sentation  on  the  executive,  the  teachers  will  have  a 
"  large  consultative  powers  by  means  of  the  Boards 
"  of  Studies.  Your  Committee  recommend  the  in- 
"  elusion  in  the  Senate  of  four  representatives  of  the 
"  municipal  authorities  of  London,  partly  because  the 
"  new  University  will  require  a  very  large  income, 
"  and  without  such  representation  those  municipal 
"  authorities  would  not  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
"  expenses  of  the  University  out  of  the  large  funds  at 
"  their  disposal,  and  partly  because  it  is  thought 
"  desirable  that  the  University  should  not  only  con- 
"  nect  itself  with  University  education,  but  should 
"  seek  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  secondary  and 
"  technical  education  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  for 
"  these  reasons  that  your  Committee  recommend  in 
"  clause  11  of  the  outline  scheme  that  there  should 
"  ba  a  Faculty  of  Technology,  although  they  think 
"  that  the  examinations  in  that  B'aculty  should  result 
"  in  certificates  or  diplomas,  and  not  in  degrees." 
With  reference  to  that  last  clause  I  have  to  say  that 
that  limitation  was  struck  out  by  Convocation.  The 
Committee  thought  that  it  was  better  to  state  that 
degrees  should  not  be  given  in  technology.  Con- 
vocation, again,  with  its  view  of  taking  the  widest 
possible  power,  without  saying  that  they  should  give 
them,  thought  it  was  well  to  take  power  to  give  them, 
and  that  practically  is  the  only  alteration  that  Convo- 
cation made  in  the  scheme. 

20.822.  (Professor  Siclgwick.)  Might  I  ask  you  to 
explain  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  six  official 
members  who  would  represent  teachers  ? — The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  President 
of  University  College,  and  the  Principal  of  King's 
College. 

20.823.  Those  would  represent  teachers  ?  —  Yes. 
The  Council  of  Legal  Education  does  nothing  but 
teach  and  examine,  and  the  Council  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  on  that  side  of  its  functions 
would  be  a  teaching  body.  Of  course  Convocation 
here  is  under  this  disadvantage  ;  that  the  University 
started  with  no  graduates,  and  consequently  when  it 
started  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  Crown  to 
appoint  everyone,  because  there  was  no  Convocation, 
and  the  present  representation  of  14  was  conferred  on 
Convocation  when  there  were  only  400  members  of 
Convocation.    Now  there  nearly  4,000. 

20.824.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Which  would  be  the  better 
body  to  nominate — 400  or  4,000  ? — I  am  not  old 
enough,  to  remember  when  there  were  only  400,  but  I 
should  think  you  are  more  likely  to  get  a  good  election 
from  4,000  educated  men  than  from  400.  They  are 
all  educated  men. 

20.825.  (Mr.  Kendall.)  When  you  say  in  the 
parenthesis  :  "  seeing  that  Convocation  consists  largely 
of  teachers  "  you  do  not  mean  that  the  teachers  of  the 
University  would  ha  ex  officio  members  ? — No.  Many 
members  of  Convocation  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

20.826.  But  not  connected  with  the  University  ? — 
No,  not  connected  with  the  University  as  teachers, 
but  only  as  graduates,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
appointed  by  the  University  to  teach.  The  teaching- 
profession  is  largely  represented  by  Convocation 
especially  now  with  the  women  graduates,  because  our 
degrees  are  found  to  be  so  valuable  for  them  in  teach- 
ing. Our  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  is  the  capital  upon  which  the 
woman  teacher  starts. 

20.827.  Has  there  been  any  proposal  for  conferring 
membership  of  Convocation  upon  the  professors  or 
teachers  of  the  University  ? — Only  indirectly.  There 
was  a  proposal  and  an  amendment  moved  with  regard 
to  the  granting  of  honorary  and  ad  eundem  degrees. 
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If  this  had  been  carried  anybody  on  getting  such  a    E.  H.  Busk, 
degree  conferred  would  have  come  on  Convocation  on     Esq.,  M.A. , 
paying  5s.  the  year,  or  1/.  for  life.    That  proposal 
has  never  met  with  favour  from  Convocation,  and  I     2  Feb  ls93 

hope  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Commission  that  the   .  . 

granting  of  ad  eundem  degrees  would  be  impossible. 

20.828.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Would  the  admis- 
sion of  teachers  to  Convocation  as  well  as  to  the 
constitution  require  an  alteration  in  the  Charter  ? 
They  are  members  of  the  University,  but  they  are  not 
members  of  Convocation,  and  they  have  not  any 
power  ? — •Except  the  consultative  power  of  being  on 
the  Faculties,  and  being  represented  by  the  Boards  of 
Studies,  and  having  power  to  elect  to  the  Senate. 
Convocation  has  no  power  at  all  except  to  prevent  the 
Charter  from  being  changed.  Otherwise  than  that  it 
has  no  power ;  it  is  merely  advisory. 

20.829.  All  who  are  recognised  as  teachers  are 
placed  as  members  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

20.830.  But  to  place  them  upon  Convocation  must 
require  an  alteration  of  charter  ? — Yes,  because  the 
Charter  fixes  who  are  to  be  members  of  Convocation ; 
and  then  a  further  question  arises  whether  they  are 
to  have  a  vote  for  the  Parliamentary  representative. 
The  Register  of  Convocation  is  the  Parliamentary  list 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  adult  males. 

20.831.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite,  see  why  you 
say  it  requires  an  alteration  in  the  Charter  to  put 
them  on  Convocation  because  by  clause  40  of  the 
Charter  the  Senate  can  "  confer  any  of  the  said  degrees 
"  as  ad  eundem  degrees  ;  but  no  degrees  so  conferred 
"  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Convocation  in  each 
"  case,  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  be  or  become  a 
"  member  of  Convocation."  So  that  the  Senate  has 
the  power  to  confer  ad  eundem  degrees  ? — I  had  over- 
looked that  clause  in  the  Charter. 

20.832.  To  say  that  the  Senate  has  not  power  to 
grant  ad  eundem  degrees  is  wrong  ? — Yes.  It  is  tne 
nonorary  degrees  that  cannot  be  conferred.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  idem. 
If  a  man  came  up  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  having 
taken  an  M.A.  degree  there,  he  might  have  taken  a 
mere  pass  B.A.,  and  proceeded  M.A.,  and  if  we  took 
the  powei  to  grant  apparently  ad  eundem  degrees,  he 
Avould  be  entitled  to  get  the  M.A.  degree  in  London, 
which  could  not  be  conferred  upon  a  London  B.A. 
wihout  a  fu  rther  high  examination ;  so  that  the 
graduates  of  our  University  would  not  be  on  so  good 
a  footing  as  the  graduates  of  the  other  Universities. 
That  is  the  difficulty  about  the  ad  eundem  degree. 

20.833.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Could  these  re- 
cognised teachers  be  admitted  to  an  ad  eundem  degree 
and  so  to  Convocation  ? — We  do  not  propose  to  do 
that.  I  should  prefer  that  if  they  should  be  admitted 
to  Convocation,  it  should  be  done  by  opening  Convo- 
cation to  the  University  teachers. 

20.834.  For  the  Victoria  University  Charter,  that 
would  necessitate  a  new  Charter  ? — Yes,  but  in  any 
case  there  must  be  an  alteration  in  the  Charter  if  we 
are  to  undertake  tuition. 

20.835.  (  Mr.  Rendall.)  The  phrase  used  is  "  similar 
and  equal  degrees."  The  University  can  determine 
what  is  a  similar  and  equal  degree,  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  M.A.  of  Cambridge  is  a  similar  degree  to 
one  that  requires  a  higher  honours  standard.  Can 
you  tell  us  whether  the  University  can  consider 
whether  the  holder  of  another  degree  holds,  in  fact, 
the  equivalent  of  the  degree  sought  ? — Yes,  it  rests 
entirely  with  the  Senate. 

20.836.  That  would  be  met  by  the  terms  of  the 
present  Charter.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  interpre- 
tation who  is  qualified  for  the  ad  eundem  ? — Yes. 

20.837.  The  M.A.  of  London  corresponds  really  to 
the  honour  degree,  while  the  B.A.  corresponds  to  the 
pass  degree  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  the  other 
Universities  you  could  iind  graduates  who  could  pass 
quite  as  high  an  examination,  and  who  would  be 
quite  entitled  to  any  honours  that  might  be  conferred 
by  the  "  M.A."  in  London,  but  not  the  great  bulk  of 
the  "  B.A.'s." 

20.838.  (Chairman.)  The  Faculties  are  not  all  re- 
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E.H.Busk     presented  equally? — The  reason  for  that  is  this.  It 
Esq.,  M.A.,    was  felt  that  medicine  would  be  represented  to  a  great 
LL.B.        extent  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

^   geons,  or,  if  those  representatives  of  the  medical  profes- 

2  leb.  1893.  gj0I1  were  thought  to  be  unsatisfactory,  by  some  repre- 
sentatives  of  an  official  character  to  be  put  in  their 
place,  and  consequently  it  would  be  giving  them  too 
large  a  representation  on  the  Senate  if  they  had  the 
same  numbers  of  elected  members  elected  by  Con- 
vocation. 

20.839.  Then  Law  would  only  have  one,  for  the 
same  reason  ? — Yes. 

20.840.  And  Arts  and  Music  both  together.  Music 
has  not  the  same  weight  ? — It  is  a  very  small  Faculty. 

20.841.  And  they  are  allowed  to  vote  equally  with 
the  Arts  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

20.842.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  So  that  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  President  of  one  body  and  the 
Principal  of  another,  but  some  one  elected  by  the 
bodies.  I  see  it  is  put  "President  of  the  University 
College  and  Principal  of  King's  College,"  and  so  on  ? — 
The  reason  why  those  officials  were  put  in  was  this. 
It  was  perhaps  carrying  the  logic  a  little  too  far,  but 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  better  to  have  these  official 
members  as  being  great  public  men  occupying  posi- 
tions which  showed  their  greatness,  their  influence, 
and  their  talent,  than  to  recognise  the  colleges  as  col- 
leges, even  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  power  to  elect 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  felt  that  we  were  going  over 
the  logical  border  line  between  a  University  such  as 
we  wish,  and  a  federal  University. 

20.843.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  They  often  hold 
their  office  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  pass  away, 
and  each  person  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
University  affairs,  and  they  do  not  take  very  much 
interest  ? 

(Lord  Reay.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  the 
statement  that  the  President  of  University  College 
only  holds  his  office  for  a  limited  time  is  inaccurate. 

.20,844.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  do  not  say 
University  College  particularly  ;  but  the  officials  hold 
their  offices  for  limited  times  commonly  ? — Upon  that 
point  I  have  felt  some  heart-searchings  myself,  and 
I  communicated  with  a  body  which  is  the  most  tran- 
sient of  all.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education  has  a 
Chairman  for  several  years,  but  the  President  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  changes  every  year,  and 
the  Council  of  that  Society  prefer  to  be  represented 
by  the  fugitive  President  rather  than  to  be  represented 
by  an  unofficial  member.  They  think  he  would  have 
more  weight  upon  the  Senate  if  he  represented  the 
Council  officially,  and  had  at  his  back  the  resolutions 
passed  by  his  Council,  than  any  representative  of  an 
unofficial  character  whom  they  might  elect. 

20.845.  It  might  be  the  President  or  somebody 
whom  they  elected  ? — But  for  that  rather  fine  dis- 
tinction, that  we  should  be  recognising  them  as  cor- 
porations. I  think  myself  that,  although  there  is,  for 
the  reason  I  have  mentioned  (which  is  only  a  slight 
reason),  a  preference  in  the  mind  of  Convocation  for 
this  plan,  they  would  not  object  to  "representative." 
In  fact  it  has  been  very  much  discussed,  and  the 
reason  I  have  given  is  the  one  that  just  turns  the 
scale. 

20.846.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  representation  you  give  to 
Medicine  as  compared  with  what  there  is  in  the 
Gresham  Charter,  where  they  give  one  for  each 
college  ? — There  it  is  overwhelming. 

20.847.  This  is  rather  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
is  it  not,  considering  what  an  enormous  part  Medicine 
will  play,  and  how  many  colleges  in  Medicine  there 
are  ?  However,  this  was  deliberately  adopted  by 
Convocation  after  full  discussion  ? — Yes,  after  full 
discussion  at  every  stage.  The  thing  was  most 
thoroughly  threshed  out,  but,  as  I  would  ask  leave  to 
repeat  to  the  Commission,  as  part  of  a  provisional 
scheme  as  a  basis  for  conference  and  negotiation. 
Before  conference  and  before  negotiation  this  was 
the  view  of  Convocation. 


•  20,848.  Then  that  exhausts  the  question  of  the 
Senate  ? — Except  that  there  is  Clause  4,  which  is  a 
novelty  : — "  Members  of  the  Senate  other  than  those 
"  appointed  under  Section  IV.,  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
"  six  years  only,  but  to  be  re-eligible,  with  provision 
"  for  the  retirement  of  some  members  every  three 
"  years."  The  term  and  period  of  service  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  itself  in  its  scheme,  and,  as  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  mentioned  to  me,  after 
the  last  meeting,  as  he  understood  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  University,  he  might  commit  a  felony, 
and  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Senate.  There  was 
no  power  to  get  anybody  off  the  Senate  who  was  a 
lunatic,  or  who  habitually  resided  abroad.  He  was 
on  for  life.    In  this  case,  election  would  take  place. 

20.849.  And  good  men  would  be  re-elected  ? — Yes. 

20.850.  (Mr.  ,  Anstie.)  Which  is  the  provision 
which  compels  a  felon  to  retire  from  the  Senate 
during  the  period  of  his  five  years'  service  ? — He 
would  be  on  for  five  years.  We  cannot  help  that, 
but  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better. 

20.851.  (Chairman.)  The  existing  rights  and 
privileges  of  Convocation  being  the  veto  of  anything 
which  changes  the  constitution  of  the  University, 
what  other  powers  are  there  ? — The  power  of  ad- 
vising and  conferring  with  the  Executive,  and  the 
power  of  voting  for  election  of  Member  of  Parliament. 
And  besides  that,  it  is  recommended  that  Convocation 
should  retain  its  present  powers,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, and  also  should  appoint  at  least  two  members 
on  each  Board  of  Studies. 

20.852.  What  sort  of  number  would  each  Board  of 
Studies  consist  of  ? — Convocation  has  abstained  from 
mentioning  a  number  at  all,  because  it  would  vary 
with  the  Faculty.  On  the  report  of  the  last  Boyal 
Commission,  the  then  Commissioners  looked  forward 
to  there  being  considerable  variation  in  numbers;  but 
however  large  the  Board  of  Studies,  Convocation 
thought  it  ought  not  to  have  more  than  two  members. 
But  Convocation  thought  there  ought  to  be  two 
members  even  on  the  smallest  board,  so  that  it  should 
be  certain  to  be  represented,  and  not  depend  upon 
the  health  or  engagements  of  a  single  man.  Then  in 
the  next  paragraph  (Clause  14)  there  is  a  little 
obscurity,  Avhich  I  will  endeavour  to  remove. 
"  Clauses  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  show  how  it  is  proposed 
"  that  the  University  should  co-ordinate  under  it  all 
"  teaching  which  it  may  consider  to  be  of  University 
"  rank,  in  whatever  institutions  such  teaching  is 
"  given,  and  also  indicates  that  in  the  opinion  of  your 
"  Committee,  the  National  Museums  and  Libraries 
"  can  be  rendered  available  for  the  Members  and 
"  Undergraduates  of  the  University."  Upon  this 
the  most  important  phrase  is  now  Clause  7  of  the 
Scheme,  that  "  There  shall  be  a  University  Pofessoriate 
and  a  staff  of  Teachers,  and  Demonstrators."  Then 
it  says,  "All  appointments  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Senate,  and  .-shall  be  held  during  their  pleasure." 
Upon  that  there  was  a  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  people  thought  that  the  professors,  teachers, 
and  demonstrators  ought  only  to  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years,  being  re-eligible ;  that  it  was  un- 
desirable to  have  an  appointment  in  that  form,  which 
practically  means  an  appointment  for  life.  1  am 
afraid  there  is  a  little  obscurity  in  Clause  8  : — "  The 
"  Senate  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Members  of 
"  the  Teaching  Staffs  of  the  Colleges  or  other  higher 
"  educational  Institutions  as  University  Professors, 
"  Teachers,  and  Demonstrators,  with  endowments 
"  from  the  funds  of  the  University,  on  condition  that 
"  the  appointment  to  such  Chairs  whenever  a  vacancy 
"  occurs,  should  pass  to  the  University."  That  was 
intended  by  Convocation  to  be  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  intended  to  point  out  to  the 
Commission  that  the  University,  although  it  did  not 
federate  the  Colleges  or  absorb  them,  would  be  able 
to  avail  itself  of  the  existing  teaching  talent  in  the 
Metropolis,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  not  that  the 
University  should  be  limited  to  those  teaching  staff?. 

20.853.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Then  what  would 
mean  that  the  teachers,  we  will  say  in  the  Medical 
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Schools,  who  were  appointed  members  of  the 
University,  would  be  so  appointed  on  condition  that 
the  appointment  to  snch  Chairs,  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs,  should  pass  to  the  University?— Yes.  That 
is  also  a  little  obscure.  It  was  intended  to  mean  that 
if  the  successor  was  also  to  be  a  University  professor, 
if  it  was  to  continue  to  be  a  University  Chair,  then 
the  Senate  would  have  the  appointment. 

20,854.  That  would  be  a  great  difficulty  of  course  ? 
—That  would  be  a  great  difficulty.  But  then  a 
successor  might  be  appointed  whom  the  University 
did  not  recognise  in  that  way,  and  then  the  appoint- 
ment would  vest  in  the  teaching  institution. 

20,85.5.  Supposing,  we  will  say,  a  teacher  in 
any  subject  in  a  Medical  School  is  recognised  by 
the  University,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the 
University ;  then,  when  he  vacates,  his  successor 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Medical  School,  not  by  the 
University  ? — Then  it  would  be  open  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  say  that  they  did  not  recognise  that  successor 
in  the  same  way,  but  if  it  is  to  remain  a  University 
Chair,  then  the  appointment  would  remain  with 
the  Senate. 

20.856.  But  he  might  be  appointed  by  the  School, 
and  then,  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessor,  recog- 
nised by  the  University  ?— Yes,  but  it  would  be  open 
to  the  University  to  recognise  him  or  not. 

20.857.  That  is  not  quite  clear?—  ISo,  I  feel 
sure  that  that  line  does  not  express  what  Convocation 
meant. 

20.858.  ( Lord  Reay.)  Convocation  meant  to  recog- 
nise a  college  professor  who  was  paid  out  of  the 
College  funds  and  whose  teaching  was  of  University 
rank  ?  The  endowment  from  the  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity, seeing  there  are  at  present  no  funds,  would, 
and  must  for  several  years,  be  very  slight.  It  would 
be  only  a  slight  additional  emolument. 

20.859.  Do  you  think  that  Convocation  intended 
that  'form  of  recognition  of  a  College  teacher  of 
University  rank  ? — Yes,  giving  him  the  status  of 
University  professor  or  teacher,  and,  if  possible, 
adding  to  his  emolument. 

20.860.  He  would  be  partly  under  the  control 
of  the  University,  and  partly  under  the  control  of  his 
own  college  authorities  ?— I  suppose  he  would  be 
partly  under  the  control  of  the  University,  but  the 
control  of  the  Univer.-'ity  would  be  almost  nominal. 
The  University  would  not  interfere  with  his  teaching 
at  all. 

20.861.  Whatever  the  control  was,  the  University 
could  exercise  it  ? — Yes. 

20.862.  {Chairman.)  And  whenever  a  particular 
professor  either  died  or  retired,  it  would  be  open  to 
the  college  to  appoint  whom  thev  liked,  but  if  they 
chose  to  appoint  somebody  who  was  not  recognised  by 
the  University,  he  would  lose  the  University  endow- 
ment, that  is  all  ? — That  is  all,  but  what  is  meant  by 
that  line  is  that  if  the  teacher  is  to  keep  the  Uni- 
versity status  and  endowment,  the  University  must 
appoint. 

20.863.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  ought  we  not  to  strike 
out  the  last  line  and  a  half  : — "  On  condition  that  the 
"  appointment  to  such  Chairs,  whenever  a  vacancy 
"  occurs,  should  pass  to  the  University?" — I  should 
have  thought  that  instead  of  striking  it  out,  it  would 
be  better  to  add  a  few  words,  "  to  such  Chairs  if  they 
"  are  to  remain  University  Chairs." 

(Mr.  Rendall.)  Surely  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  clause  ?  I  think  those  words  are 
entirely  misleading,  according  to  your  explanation. 

20.864.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  would  practically 
amount  to  this,  that  the  college  would  appoint  after 
discussion  with  the  University  ? — I  should  think  it 
would. 

20.865.  The  college  would  not  like  to  have  anybod  v 
forced  upon  them,  without  having  a  voice  ? — No,  and 
the  College  would  not  wish  to  lose  a  University  Chair. 
The  fact  of  a  teacher  in  the  college  being  a  professor  of 
the  University  must  add  additional  lustre  to  the  class 
and  bring  additional  pupils. 


20.866.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Did  that  proviso  receive     E.  H.  Busk, 
any  discussion  in  Convocation,  or  was  the  meaning  of     Esq.,  M.A., 
the  clause  overlooked  ? — The  meaning  of  the  clause  LL.B. 
was  stated  by  the  mover,  in  the  way  in  which  I  have     0  peb  lfe93 

stated  it  to  the  Commission,  and  upon  that  there  was  '  ' 

no  discussion  that  I  can  recollect.    The  meaning  was 

clearly  understood  by  the  House  to  be  as  I  have  stated 
it. 

20.867.  (Lord  Reay.)  And  the  clause  does  not 
provide  for  a  case  that  might  very  easily  occur,  that 
a  college  endowment  would  be  supplemented  by  a 
University  endowment  ? — We  thought  that  would  be 
so. 

20.868.  Do  you  contemplate  that  case  ? — Yes.  Quite. 

20.869.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  should  have  said  it  meant 
plainly  that  all  appointments  should  be  vested  in  the 
Senate,  and  upheld  during  their  pleasure,  providing 
that  the  Senate  shall  take  power  to  appoint  members 
of  the  colleges,  and  so  forth,  with  endowments  from 
the  funds  of  the  University.  That  gives  them  power 
if  they  please  to  appoint  members  of  the  colleges,  and 
to  pay  them  in  addition  out  of  the  endowments  of  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

20.870.  It  is  simply  a  proviso  limiting  the  first 
general  statement,  that  all  appointments  shall  be  held 
during  their  pleasure  ? — It  was  put  in  because  we 
wished  to  negative  the  idea  that  we  should  have  to 
start  a  separate  and  new  teaching  staff,  in  addition  to 
all  the  teaching  staffs  that  there  are  in  the  Metropolis. 

20.871.  But  it  gives  them  power,  if  they  think  fit, 
to  give  them  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

20.872.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  In  the  first  line 
of  clause  7  it  says : — ■"  There  shall  be  a  University 
"  Professoriate,  and  a  staff  of  Teachers,  and  Demon- 
"  strators."  I  understood  that  all  who  were  recog- 
nised by  the  University  as  teachers  in  the  several 
colleges  would  be  University  teachers  ? — Yes. 

20.873.  Very  well.  We  grant  that  all  who  are 
appointed  to  the  colleges,  and  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, are  University  teachers.  Then  it  says  that 
all  appointments  are  to  be  vested  in  the  Senate  ? — 
That  meant  appointments  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  clause  7,  a  University  Professoriate  and  a  staff  of 
Teachers  and  Demonstrators. 

20.874.  But  the  University  teachers  are  not  to  be 
appointed  bj  the  Senate,  because  any  person  wiio  is 
appointed  by  a  college  and  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity is  ipso  facto  a  University  professor,  and  he  has 
not  been  appointed  by  the  University  ? — Is  not  a 
recognition,  an  appointment  ? 

20.875.  No,  certainly  not  ? — It  is  meant  to  be. 

20.876.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  He  holds  an  office  by  virtue 
of  a  collegiate  appointment.  Then  it  is  suggested 
that  the  University  may  give  him  a  further  appoint- 
ment, and  having  given  him  a  further  appointment, 
they  may  supplement  his  emolument  by  the  en- 
dowment of  the  University  ? — His  appointment  as 
a  college  tutor  is  by  the  college,  but  his  appointment 
as  University  professor  would  be  by  the  University. 

20.877.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  would  be  by 
recognition  ? — No,  it  is  a  new  appointment.  I  think 
he  would  have  both. 

20.878.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  If  the  Senate  exer- 
cise the  power  of  appointment,  does  it  mean  with 
endowment,  or  without  ? — It  means  with  or  without 
— power  to  do  both,  or  only  one. 

20.879.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  is  a  point 
that  wants  to  be  made  quite  clear? — Yes.  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  very  much  like  the  language  of  a 
draft  Act  of  Parliament. 

20.880.  (Chairman.)  However,  you  give  us  the 
intention,  and  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  future 
appointment  to  these  Chairs  will  be  a.  joint  thing 
between  the  college  and  the  University  ? — Yes,  it  will 
be  a  joint  thing. 

20.881.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  That,  again,  is  a 
little  difficult,  because  in  these  several  schools  the 
appointments  are  made  entirely  by  the  schools,  and 
then  it  will  be  for  the  University  to  recognise  such 
appointments  ? — Yes. 
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E.H.Busk,  20,882.  {Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  this 
Esq.,M.A.,    jast  ciause  was  unnecessary? — I  think  it  is  so.  I 

think  it  would  be  clearer  to  leave  it  out. 
2  Feb.  1893.       20,883.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  does  want  to 

 be  made  clear  that  a  person  appointed  by  a  school  and 

recognised  by  a  University,  would  be  a  University 
teacher  ? — I  agree  with  what  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners said,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  words.  I 
do  not  think  the  course  would  be  that  the  University 
should  appoint  that  man  to  be  a  University  teacher. 

20.884.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  word  "  appointment."  It  keeps  the 
position  more  clear.  It  is  desired  to  keep  the  title 
of  "  College  "  and  "  University  "  teacher  distinct, 
although  they  may  be  held  by  the  same  man  ? — Yes. 

20.885.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  view  on  which  this  whole  scheme  is 
based,  that  you  should  not  recognise  the  institution 
at  all,  and  therefore  the  appointment  of  him  as  a 
college  teacher  does  not  mean  that  he  is  recognised 
by  the  University,  but  finding  him  there,  and  deeming 
him  fit,  the  University  appoints  him  ? — That  is  why 
we  prefer  the  word  "  appointment "  to  the  word  "  re- 
cognition." 

20.886.  (Chairman.)  Of  course,  it  is  understood 
that  the  University  may  appoint  other  professors  if 
they  like,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  college  ? 
—Yes. 

20.887.  Do  you  think  that  practically  there  would 
be  many,  or  that  the  majority  of  them  would  be 
teachers  in  colleges  ? — I  should  hope,  and  I  think 
Convocation  hopes,  that  the  University  will  appoint 
other  professors.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  members  of  Convocation,  is  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  pretty  well  limit  themselves  to  research, 
and  to  post-graduate  courses,  while  the  teaching  of 
undergraduates  would  be  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  and  demonstrators  who  might  be  appointed 
by  the  University,  and  if  there  are  post-graduate 
professors  appointed,  they  will  be  outside  the  present 
teaching  staff  of  London  to  a  great  extent. 

20.888.  The  higher  education  would  be  given  by 
the  University  professors,  and  the  ordinary  teaching 
of  undergraduates  would  be  given  by  the  colleges  r — 
Yes. 

20.889.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Clause  12  of  the  scheme 
uses  a  word  which  I  do  not  think  you  like  : — "  Each 
"  Faculty  shall  consist  of  all  the  persons  for  the  time 
'j  being  answering  the  following  descriptions: — All 
"  University  professors  in  the  subjects  comprised  in 
"  their  Faculty.  Such  other  teachers  and  deinon- 
"  strators  of  subjects  comprised  in  the  Faculty  as 
"  may  be  recognised  by  the  University."  You  do 
not  like  the  word  "recognised,"  do  you? — I  prefer 
the  word  "  appointed,"  certainly. 

20.890.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  notice  that  in 
clause  14  of  the  Report  it  says  that  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee  the  National  Museums  and  Libraries 
can  be  rendered  available  for  the  members  and  under- 
graduates of  the  University.  Have  you  any  idea  of 
their  being  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — Yes.  That 
is  provided  for  by  the  condition  as  to  Crown  nominees, 
sub-section  1  of  clause  3.  I  think  sufficient  stress  has 
hardly  been  laid  upon  the  very  great  advantage  which 
the  students  in  London  would  get  if  this  could  lie 
obtained.  If  courses  of  lectures  could  be  given  upon 
Biology  at  the  South  Kensington  Natural  History 
Museum,  upon  Archaeology  or  other  subjects  at  the 
British  Museum  in  Bloomsbury,  and  still  more  if  the 
recognised  undergraduates  and  members  of  the  new 
University  could  have  permission  under  proper  restric- 
tions to  open  the  cases  and  to  look  at  the  objects  they 
would  really  be  made  educational,  whereas  walking 
through  a  museum  and  looking  at  the  objects  as  they 
are  in  the  cases  alone  is  a  very  poor  educational  work. 
At  the  Museum  at  Oxford  recognised  students  come 
in  ;  they  open  the  cases  and  look  at  the  objects  from 
all  points  of  view,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  system 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years 
has  not  led  to  any  accidents  at  all.  Of  course  there 
would  be  curators. 


20.891.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  other  places 
are  favourable  to  this  idea  ?— No,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  information  on  that  point.  I  have 
not  asked  them.  But  it  is  not  going  very  much 
further  than  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  where  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  first 
edition  of  "  Hamlet." 

20.892.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  could  be 
arranged,  but,  of  course,  looking  at  specimens  means 
touching  them,  and  that  is  often  very  serious  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt.  Convocation  purposely  left  it  rather  vague, 
but  they  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that,  better  use 
might  be  made  of  these  collections  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  and  research  than  is  made  of  them  at  present. 

20.893.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  With  reference  to 
clause  9  of  the  scheme,  what  are  the  purposes  for 
which  the  University  should  be  centralised? — It 
must  have  its  executive,  its  staff,  and  its  examinations. 

20.894.  But  why  do  you  say  "  its  own  lectures, 
laboratories,  and  libraries  "  ?  Are  the  laboratories 
for  examination  ?— Yes,  but  we  could  not  multiply  a 
large  library. 

20.895.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  labo- 
ratories for  practical  examinations  ? — Yes,  we  have 
laboratories  for  practical  examinations,  and  also  a 
library. 

20.896.  Have  you  room  for  any  great  increase  ? — 
No  ;  the  laboratory  is  at  South  Kensington,  and  not 
in  Burlington  Gardens.  The  point  is  also  worth 
notice  that  Convocation  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  instruction  should  be  given  at  various  centres, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  Metropolis.  Instruction 
would  have  to  be  given  in  the  East  End,  and  certainly 
to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

20.897.  You  do  not  contemplate  using  the  labo- 
ratories of  University  College  and  King's  College  by 
any  arrangement  ? — I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  fur- 
ther. If  University  College  would  be  willing  to 
co-operate  afterwards  it  would  be  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment. So  far  as  their  teachers  are  recognised  by  the 
University  we  should  be  able  to  use  the  appliances  of 
those  well-furnished  institutions. 

20.898.  Was  there  much  discussion  by  Convocation 
about  the  number  of  Faculties  ? — We  had  a  great 
discussion  about  the  two  Faculties  of  Divinity  and 
Technology.  Upon  the  Divinity  Faculty  there  was  a 
formal  division  and  a  division  list  printed. 

20.899.  Was  the  Divinity  supposed  to  be  un- 
denominational ? — Absolutely  undenominational,  as 
will  appear  from  clause  20  of  the  scheme  : — "  The 
"  examinations  in  Divinity  to  be  confined  to  the  test- 
"  ing  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  in  no  way  concerned 
"  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  students."  Upon 
the  subject  of  these  two  important  Faculties  I  should 
like  to  ask  your  leave  to  read  the  clause  in  the  report. 
It  is  paragraph  15,  on  page  10: — "Clauses  11,  12, 
"  and  13  deal  with  the  Faculties  which  are  to  be 
"  electoral  bodies,  appointing  members  of  the  Senate 
"  and,  from  their  own  bodies,  members  of  Boards  of 
"  Studies.  The  constitution,  powers,  and  duties  of 
"  such  Boards  are  set  out  in  clauses  14,  15,  and  16. 
"  The  Faculties  of  Arts,  Laws,  Medicine,  Science, 
"  and  Music  are  already  recognised  in  the  Univer- 
"  sity,  and  the  reasons  for  recommending  the  es- 
'  tablishment  of  a  Faculty  for  Technology  have 
"  already  been  given."  That  was  in  a  previous 
clause,  and  with  reference  to  that  I  may  say  that 
this  scheme  has  become  known  and  Convocation  has 
been  invited,  at  present  only  informally,  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Committee  of  the  County  Council  on 
the  subject.  I  have  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
that  Committee,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  re- 
port is  still  practically  confidential,  because  it  was  not 
considered  by  the  Council  last  Tuesday. 

20.900.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Has  the  County  Council 
anything  to  do  with  Technology  as  far  as  it  has  gone 
at  present  ? — Yes,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Council 
appear  willing  to  grant  10,000^.  a  year  to  the 
new  University  of  London. 
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20.901.  (Chairman.)  You  say  they  are  willing 
to  give  a  degree  ? — They  are  willing  to  take  power 
to  give  a  degree.  I  do  not  think  they  are  willing  to 
confer  it  at  present,  but  to  take  power. 

20.902.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  you  say  the  Council  have 
considered  it  ? — No,  not  the  Council — the  Committee 
of  the  Council.  We  have  received  an  intimation  that 
the  Committee  would  receive  a  deputation  from 
Convocation. 

20.903.  (Mr.  Palmer.}  There  is  a  phrase  in  clause 
12  of  the  Report.  With  regard  to  the  University 
exercising  an  influence  over  the  secondary  and  tech- 
nical education  of  the  Metropolis? — Of  course  that  is 
in  connexion  with  the  paragraph  before,  which  says  : 
— "  Your  Committee  recommend  the  inclusion  in  the 
"  Senate  of  four  representatives  of  the  municipal 
"  authorities  of  London,  partly  because  the  new 
"  University  will  require  a  very  large  income,  and 
"  without  such  representation  those  municipal 
"  authorities  would  not  be  able  to  contribute  to 
"  the  expenses  of  the  University  out  of  the  large 
"  funds  at  their  disposal."  Then  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  second  reason  is  because  of  influencing 
technical  education. 

20.904.  Could  you  influence  it  in  a  different  way 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  influenced  at  King's 
College  ?  Dealing  with  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
for  instance,  you  do  not  propose  in  any  way  to 
take  them  over  ? — No. 

20.905.  But  you  propose  to  give  either  a  degree  or 
diploma  for  various  subjects  in  technology  ? — Yes, 
and  to  appoint  University  professors  or  teachers. 
That  was  thought  desirable. 

20.906.  The  adequate  endowment  of  which  you 
speak,  and  the  large  funds  to  which  you  refer,  are 
quite  apart  from  the  existing  institutions  such  as  the 
City  and  Guilds,  and  what  you  hope  to  get  from  the 
Corporation  for  the  University  chest  ? — Yes.  The 
feeling  was  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  University 
had  not  recognised  any  education  under  University 
rank  except  in  the  very  indirect  way  of  its  matricu- 
lation which  does  influence  the  secondary  teaching  of 
the  country  ;  and  to  a  small  extent  by  inspecting  and 
reporting  upon  schools;  and  it  would  be  desirable, 
especially  as  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  that 
the  path  should  be  made  easy  right  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity, for  all  pupils  able  to  follow  it,  that  we  should 
connect  ourselves  with  secondary  education  so  as  to 
make  the  path  simpler  and  easier. 

20.907.  You  put  aside  what  the  promoters  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  look  to,  that  is,  recognising  the 
higher  education  in  the  City  in  connexion  with  the 
Gresham  foundation.  You  do  not  take  any  cognisance 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  connexion  with  higher  education 
other  than  his  concern  with  technology.  You  see  the 
name  "  Gresham  "  has  had  something  to  do  with  that, 
but  that  is  passed  by  entirely  in  the  Convocation 
scheme,  is  it  not  ? — The  name  is. 

20.908.  Of  course  the  name  is,  but  you  do  not  in 
any  way  provide  for  recognising  in  the  City  anything 
to  do  with  higher  education.  You  mean  adequate 
endowment  for  the  University  chest  in  relation  to 
technology  not  in  the  least  for  the  higher  education  as 
was  considered  by  the  promoters  of  the  Gresham 
scheme? — That  was  not  my  view.  My  view  was  that 
the  new  University  might  appoint  teachers  belonging 
to  the  Gresham  College  as  University  teachers  and 
with  reference  to  the  various  centres  at  which  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  certainly  the  City  was  the  first 
which  I  thought  of. 

20.909.  You  have  given  two  exhaustive  reasons  why 
you  ask  for  this  endowment  from  municipal  authorities. 
Neither  of  those;  has  any  relation  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  City.  Is  that  intentionally  left  out  ?  You 
give  two  reasons  :  one,  that  you  look  to  the  City  for 
endowments,  and  also  you  want  to  be  in  touch  with 
technical  education  ? — It  would  make  a  very  great 
difference  how  this  proposal  is  regarded,  whether  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  the  City  is  passed 
by  in  your  scheme  or  not.  These  endowments  are  to 
be  applied  exhaustively,  but  their  application  has 


reference  to  higher  education  in  the  City.    It  is  the    E.  H.  Busk, 
omission  of  higher  education  from  the  reasons,  which     Esq.,  M.A., 
led' me  to  ask  the  question? — It  certainly  was  not  LL.B. 
intended  to  exclude  the  City  from  the  organised  higher     2  Feb  1893 
education  of  the  new  University.  '  ' 

20.910.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  will  proceed  to  the 
Divinity  degree? — It  is  clause  15  of  the  Report,  on 
page  10 : — "  With  reference  to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
"  your  Committee  wish  to  point  out  that  if  that 
"  Faculty  be  established  they  recommend  that  the 
"  examinations  should  be  conducted  in  strict  con- 
"  formity  with  the  restriction  specified  in  clause  20 
"  of  the  scheme.  Your  Committee  are  well  aware 
"  that  this  is  a  novel  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
'*  London  University,  but  they  believe  that  the  exa- 
"  minations  in  Divinity  can  be  conducted  strictly  in 
"  conformity  with  clause  20,  just  as  the  examinations 
"  in  Philosophy  have  always  been  conducted  without 
"  any  regard  to  the  particular  school  of  Philosophy 
"  which  the  candidate  has  accepted.  As  this  can  be 
"  done,  your  Committee  think  that  the  Faculty  of 
"  Divinity  ought  to  be  added  ;  because  without  it 
"  the  University  would  not  have  the  control  over  all 
"  the  higher  teaching  in  the  Metropolis ;  and  also 
"  because  they  feel  that  Nonconformists  ought  not 
"  any  longer  to  be  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  a 
"  degree  in  Divinity,  as  they  are  at  present." 

20.911.  And  they  really  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  an  undenominational  degree  can  be  given.  Is 
there  any  place  in  which  an  undenominational  degree 
is  given  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  quite  undenominational 
in  the  foreign  Universites.  Any  of  our  JS  on  con- 
formist ministers  can  get  their  degreee  there  upon 
simply  a  knowledge  of  historical  Divinity. 

20.912.  Would   they  not   leave  out  the  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Not  anybody. 

20.913.  Or,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  a  Moham- 
medan ? — I  may  say  that  upon  the  Committee  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  throughout  of  the  additional 
Faculty  of  Divinity  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

20.914.  You  say  there  was  a  division  on  the  sub- 
ject?— Yes.  Including  the  tellers  103  voted  for  it 
ami  37  voted  against  it,  of  those  who  were  present ; 
and  no  objection  from  those  who  wrote  approving  of 
the  scheme. 

20.915.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Was  it  intended  to  limit  it 
to  Christianity? — No.  It  was  thought  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  upon  comparative  religion, 
the  subject  which  Professor  Max  Miiller  deals  with. 

20.916.  Such  as  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Psalms  were  written  by  David,  and  so  on,  if  you 
come  to  a  criticism  of  sacred  writings  ? — A  knowledge 
of  sacred  writings. 

20.917.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  do  not  exclude  the  sub- 
ject of  scholarship  and  history,  do  you  ? — No,  history 
would  form  a  very  great  part  of  it  indeed.  The 
six  colleges  which  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  are  colleges  which  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  corporation  at  present  called 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  of  which  I  have  the  calendar 
here.  The  list  is  taken  from  the  Senatus  Academicus 
Report  and  Calendar,  1892,  but  since  this  report  was 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  Convocation,  let- 
ters have  been  received  which  show  that  there  are  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  colleges ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  Senatus  Academicus  is  limited  very  much ;  and 
that  instead  of  hundreds  there  are  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  Matricula- 
tion of  the  University  of  London,  but  who  cannot  take 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  before  they  specialise,  and  who  therefore  must 
go  without  a  degree  in  this  country,  not  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  must  go  abroad 
to  get  a  Divinity  degree.  They  have  not  time  to  get 
a  degree  before  they  specialise. 

20.918.  (Lord  Reay.)  Does  the  existing  University 
of  London  give  a  Divinity  degree  ? — No. ' 

20.919.  Under  this  scheme  you  claim  the  power  of 
appointing  Diviuity  Professors  ? — Yes. 

20.920.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Could  not  such  persons 
take  a  degree  in  Arts  ? — They  say  that  they  have  not 
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E.  H.  Busk,    the  time,  that  they  must  begin  to  specialise,  to  take  up 
Esq.,  M.A.,    the  subjects  connected  with  the  profession  which  they 
LL.B.        are  going  to  embrace. 

.   20,921.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  it  your  idea  that  a  man 

2  Feb.  1893.    ^iaxM.  take  a  degree  in  Divinity,  who  is  not  competent 
to  qualify  in  Arts  ? — He  wordd  pass  the  matriculation. 

20.922.  That  is  an  examination  which  he  takes  at 
the  age  of  16  years? — He  would  be  no  more  com- 
pelled to  take  a  degree  in  Arts,  than  he  would  if  he 
were  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  or 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

20.923.  ( Chairman)  It  would  throw  a  little  light 
upon  it,  if  you  could  hand  in  a  syllabus,  or  tell  us  what 
sort  of  books  they  would  have  to  take  up.  Would 
that  be  going  too  much  into  detail  ?  It  would  show 
how  far  it  could  be  done  in  an  undenominational  way, 
which  is  my  difficulty  at  present  ?-^It  is  very  difficult 
indeed  for  a  person  who  is  a  layman  to  prepare  a 
syllabus  or  indicate  what  the  books  would  be.  ( The 
witness  handed  in  a  paper  showing  some  suggested 
General  Conditions  for  Divinity  Degrees.  See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  44.) 

20.924.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Surely,  broadly  speaking, 
the  intention  would  be  that  it  should  be  a  course 
somewhat  similar  .to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  the  course 
there  in  Divinity  being  made  a  part  of  the  Arts 
course.  Should  you  think  of  a  course  parallel  to  that  ? 
— I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  those  courses 
to  say. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  Of  course  that  would  meet  my 
objection  entirely. 

20.925.  (  Mr.  Palmer.)  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  its  being  taken  as  part  of  the  Arts  course,  but  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  which  I  did  not  understand 
Mr.  Busk,  was  in  the  necessity  of  specialisation  ? — It 
would  be  granting  the  same  degree  of  B.A.,  though 
in  a  totally  different  set  of  subjects  from  the  B.A. 
At  present,  the  B.A.  is  granted  upon  one  set  of  ex- 
aminations, though  there  is  a  little  choice  in  the 
selection  of  some  subjects. 

20.926.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  there  would  be 
largely  alternative  papers  on  different  books.  There 
would  be  a  large  variety  of  books  that  the  different 
students  might  take  up  at  their  own  choice  ? — Yes. 
I  think,  if  the  Commission  would  allow  me,  I  could, 
within  the  next  few  days,  send  to  the  secretary  a 
syllabus  or  a  list  of  such  books.  I  will  see  the  heads 
of  the  Nonconformist  Colleges.  Without  their  know- 
ledge I  had  rather  not  mention  the  books. 

(Lord  Beat/.)  If  the  Chairman  would  allow  me 
to  point  out  that  the  question  is  fully  answered  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  on  reform  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  in  the  evidence  on  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity. 

20.927.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  alternative  method  in 
Oxford  is  one  by  which  they  allow  in  the  Arts 
course  men  to  go  out  in  various  schools  ? — It  has 
been  referred  to,  not  in  Convocation,  but  in  the 
Committee  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  thought  un- 
desirable to  give  the  same  title  and  the  same  degree 
for  examinations  which  were  wholly  different.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  give  a  different  degree,  so  as 
to  indicate  in  what  subjects  it  has  been  given.  But  if 
I  may  be  permitted  I  will  ascertain  from  the  heads  of 
the  colleges  in  detail  what  the  idea  is,  and  send  it  to 
the  Secretary. 

20.928.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  now  a  Faculty  of 
Music  ? — Yes. 

20.929.  Then  it  would  be  merely  continuing  that  ? 
—Yes. 

20.930.  Do  you  think  Music  ought  to  be  treated 
differently  from  painting  or  any  other  of  the  Arts  ? — 
It  generally  is,  I  think.  In  your  opinion  is  Music 
more  worthy  of  encouragement  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  but  it  is 
based  upon  definite  mathematical  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  acoustics  and  combinations  of  sound,  which 
make  it  a  more  possible  subject  to  examine  in,  I  should 
say,  than  drawing,  painting,  or  sculpture. 

20.931.  And  it  would  be  only  retaining  what  you 
have  at  present  ?-  -Yes. 


20.932.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  In  the  representation  of 
Faculties  would  not  there  be' some  fear  of  Music  not 
being  represented  at  all  ? — There  would  be  some 
fear,  but  unless  the  representation  of  Convocation  was 
very  largely  increased  they  could  not  even  give  Music 
one  representative.    It  is  so  very  small  a  Faculty. 

20.933.  Is  that  a  more  or  less  polite  way  of  saying 
that  Music  would  have  no  representative  ? — It  might 
be  arranged  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  that 
there  should  be  an  alternation. 

20.934.  It  seems'  a  little  paradoxical  that  a  Faculty 
should  not  have  even  one  representative  ? — It  is  a 
little  paradoxical,  but  the  Faculty  is  very  small.  I 
think  there  might  be  a  tacit  understanding  between 
Arts  and  Music  that  at  certain  intervals  Music  might 
nominate  its  own  representative, 

20.935.  A  member  every  fourth  year  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

20.936.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  you  give  this  repre- 
sentation merely  to  numbers  and  not  to  educational 
importance  ? — Is  there  any  difference  in  educational 
importance  which  would  have  to  ba»emphasised  ? 

20.937.  I  should  have  thought  there  was  a  differ- 
ence whether  you  regard  the  Senate  as  being  a  mere 
representative  of  numbers  or  an  educational  body 
which  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  educational 
needs  of  the  University,  and  which  requires  advice  on 
all  the  needs  ? — That  is  why  we  desire  all  the 
Faculties  to  be  represented. 

20.938.  But  is  it  not  dominated  by  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  of  mere  numerical  representa- 
tion ? — I  do  not  see  that. 

20.939.  Music  was  not  to  come  in  because  in 
number  the  graduates  are  not  equal  ?  — On  the  con- 
trary, I  said  we  preferred  that  it  should,  but  it 
should  come  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  not  be  over- 
represented.  That  is  why  we  have  included  Music  in 
this  way.  It  was  simply  in  order  that  it  should  not 
be  excluded. 

20.940.  (Chairman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  Technology  Avhich  is  the  same  as  Applied 
Science  I  take  it.  Several  of  the  witnesses  before  us 
have  thought  that  that  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
other  Sciences  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  two  sides,  one 
ordinary  Science  and  the  other  Applied  Science. 
That  question  was  well  considered  by  Convocation 
and  they  preferred  on  the  whole  that  what  they  call 
Technology  should  be  entirely  distinct  ? — I  think  they 
preferred  to  leave  it  distinct.  Although  taking  power 
to  grant  degrees  (which  was  not  originally  contem- 
plated) they  preferred  to  keep  up  a  distinct  Faculty  to 
mark  its  practical  rather  than  its  scientific  character. 

20.941.  Then  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  head  ? — 
Clause  12  on  page  1 : — "  Each  Faculty  shall  consist  of 
"  all  the  persons  for  the  time  being  answering  the- 
"  following  descriptions, — (i.)  All  University  Pro- 
"  fessors  in  the  subjects  comprised  in  their  Faculty ; 
"  (ii.)  Such  other  Teachers  and  Demonstrators  of 
"  subjects  comprised  in  the  Faculty  as  may  be  re 
"  cognised  by  the  University."  That  should 
"  be  appointed  "  as  Mr.  Anstie  points  out. 

20.942.  You  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
clause  I  and  clause  2  ? — I  think  Convocation  would 
wish  the  professors  to  take  a  distinctly  higher  stand,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  says, — "  There  shall  be  a  Univer- 
"  sity  Professoriate  and  a  Staff  of  Teachers  and 
"  Demonstrators "  so  as  to  put  the  professors  into 
what  Convocation  thought  should  be  their  proper 
higher  position. 

20.943.  You  wish  to  keep  them  in  a  separate  class 
from  the  College  teachers  ? — No,  because  the  Uni- 
versity professors  may  be  attached  to  a  College  too. 

20.944.  "  Such  other  teachers  and  demonstrators  of 
"  subjects  comprised  in  the  Faculty  as  may  be 
"  recognised  by  the  University."  To  recognise  them 
in  the  University  does  not  give  them  the  status  of 
University  professors  ? — That  should  be  "  appointed," 
I  think.  They  would  be  University  teachers  and 
University  demonstrators. 

20.945.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  still  would  not 
be  quite  clear.    This  means  "  should  be  appointed  by 
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"  the  University  as  members  of  the  Faculty,"  or  does 
it  mean  "  should  be  appointed  as  teachers."  It  says, 
"  Such  other  teachers  and  demonstrators  as  may  be 
"  appointed."  That  would  mean  such  other  teachers 
and  demonstiatorsas  may  be  appointed  on  the  Faculty  ? 

 That  is  not  the  idea.    The  idea  was  that  the  new 

University  would  appoint  professors  ;  would  also 
appoint  teachers  and  demonstrators  ;  that  those 
University  professors,  University  teachers,  and 
University  demonstrators,  should  also  be  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  which  they  teach,  and  that  they  may, 
all  of  them,  professors,  teachers,  or  demonstrators,  be 
or  not  be  teachers  in  a  college. 

20.946.  And  that  all  teachers  in  the  several  colleges 
who  are  appointed  or  recognised  by  the  University 
will  be  on  the  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

20.947.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  I  thought  the  distinction 
that  Sir  George  Humphry  has  called  attention  to  was 
contemplated,  that  there  was  to  be  a  further  recog- 
nition to  constitute  membership  of  the  Faculty,  and, 
as  far  as  meaning  goes,  it  would  mean  all  University 
professors,  teachers  or  demonstrators  in  the  subjects 
comprised  in  the  Faculty  ? — All  University  teachers. 

20.948.  It  is  rather  a  pity  to  introduce  what  seems 
to  constitute  a  difference  ? — I  think  it  might  be  made 
clearer. 

20.949.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  The  whole  point 
wants  to  be  a  little  clearer? — The  second  clause 
wovdd  run :  "  all  University  teachers  and  demon- 
"  strators  of  subjects  comprised  in  the  Faculty." 

20.950.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  What  you  mean  is  "  all  Unh 
"  versity  professors  teachers,  and  demonstrators  in  the 
"  subject  comprised  in  their  Faculty,"  and  the  only 
reason  why  you  have  not  drawn  it  in  that  form  is  to 
pay  them  a  compliment  ? — That  is  not  so.  There  was 
another  which  was  suggested  in  the  discussion  in  the 
Committee,  and  that  was  that  the  professors  might,  if 
they  were  simply  put  in  the  same  category  with  the 
teachers  and  the  demonstrators,  not  have  their  legiti- 
mate influence  on  the  Faculty.. 

20.951.  It  is  not  giving  them  any  power  ? — No, 
not  in  this  sketch,  but  it  was  thought  that  if  they  were 
put  into  a  separate  category,  when  the  details  came  to 
be  worked  out,  the  powers  of  the  professors  might  be 
safeguarded,  there  being  possibly  a  far  larger  number 
of  teachers  and  demonstrators  who  might  outnumber 
the  professors  if  they  were  on  a  level. 

20.952.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  Lave  diffe- 
rent voting  powers  ? — It  is  possible  that  the  Faculties 
might  return  no  professors  at  all,  but  only  teachers 
and  demonstrators,  and  the  professors  be  left  out 
altogether. 

20.953.  What  is  to  prevent  that  now  ?— There  is 
no  provision  in  this  outline  scheme,  but  it  was  indi- 
cated by  our  carefully  keeping  the  professors  in  a 
separate  class,  so  that  when  the  details  came  to  lie 
worked  out  they  might  be  separately  treated,  and  some 
provision  might  be  made.  Then  we  come  to  the 
Boards  of  Studies,  which  are  still  more  important  than 
the  Faculties,  because  it  is  through  the  Boards  of 
Studies  that  the  teachers  will  exercise  that  influence 
which  they  so  strongly  desire,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
legitimately  desire,  over  the  curricula.  The  Boards  of 
Studies  would  consist  of  members  appointed  by  (he 
Faculties,  but  as  was  explained  at  an  earlier  stage, 
the  number  of  members  was  purposely  left  vague. 

20.954.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  number  ? — I 
think  the  late  Royal  Commission  said  from  4  to  16. 

20.955.  And  even  if  there  were  only  four  Convoca- 
tion would  appoint  two  of  them  ? — Two  in  addition. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  numbers  were  at  all  carefully 
considered  by  the  late  Commission.  I  think  they 
merely  mentioned  different  figures  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  the  Board  of  Studies  would  not  be  of 
the  same  size  in  all  the  Faculties. 

20.956.  The  scheme  says  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Boards  are  consultative  only? — That  was  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  the  last  Commission.  I 
think  that  has  been  always  the  view  in  all  the  schemes 
which  have  been  prepared.  Then  it  goes  on  — "  To 
"  consider  and  report  upon  any  matter  referred  to  it 


"  by  the  Senate  ;  "  then,  secondly,  "  to  represent  to    E.  H.  Busk, 
"  the  Senate  its  opinion  upon  any  matter  connected     Esq.,  M.A., 
"  with  the  degrees,  and  examinations,  and  teaching  LL.B. 
"  of  the  subject  of  its  Faculty."     That  we  put  in    2  1893 
afterwards,  because   it  would  give   the  Boards  of  '  " 

Studies  the  power  of  initiating.  Then,  thirdly,  "  To 
"  deliberate,  if  so  requested,  in  conjunction  with  the 
"  Senate  or  any  Committee  thereof"  ;  and,  fourthly, 
".  to  meet  and  act  concurrently  with  any  other  Boards 
"  or  Board  of  Studies  on  particular  subjects."  Then, 
clause  16 :  "  The  Boards  of  Studies  shall  also  advise 
"  as  to  regulations  in  connexion  with  museums,  labo- 
"  ratories,  &c." 

20.957.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Was  the  question 
at  all  considered  as  to  whether  the  Boards  of  Studies 
might  also  have  executive  powers  ? — Yes,  it  was  con- 
sidered. 

20.958.  And  it  was  rejected  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  re- 
jected in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  Second 
Committee  of  Convocation  and  the  Report  of  the  last 
Royal  Commission. 

20.959.  On  what  ground  ? — It  was  considered  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  have  a  dual  executive  ;  that 
everything  must  be  left  to  the  Senate. 

20.960.  But  the  Senate  might  have  power  to 
devolve  executive  functions  on  the  Boards  of  Studies 
as  is  the  case  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — That 
would  come  in  under  its  powers. 

20.961.  Was  the  question  considered  whether  the 
Senate  should  have  power  to  delegate  any  executive 
functions  to  the  Boards  of  Studies.  Considering  the 
experience  in  Cambridge,  I  should  say  it  was  extremely 
inconvenient  that  k  should  not  have  the  power.  There 
are  so  many  minor  points  which  it  would  be  convenient 
to  leave  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  delegation.  It 
was  considered  simply  that  the  Boards  of  Studies 
might  have  executive  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Charter.  That  was  thought  undesirable  and  that 
it  was  likely  to  clash  with  the  executive  of  the  Senate. 
The  question  whether  powers  given  to  the  Senate 
might  be  delegated  to  the  Boards  of  Studies  was  not 
considered. 

20.962.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  And  you  do  not  raise  any 
objection  to  that  on  the  face  of  this  scheme.  You 
treat  it  as  an  omitted  matter,  not  as  one  which  was 
discussed  and  rejected?— It  was  an  omitted  matter 
not  discussed  and  rejected,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
express  the  opinion  of  Convocation  on  the  matter. 

20.963.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  The  Faculties  only  exist 
to  appoint  representatives  ? — Yes. 

20.964.  Why  should  they  not  act  as  a  whole  ? 
Why  should  not  they  exist  as  complete  Faculties  on 
all  occasions  ? — That  wovdd  be  possible  if  we  do  away 
with  the  power  of  teaching  outside  the  Metropolis, 
but  if  we  have  professors,  teachers,  and  demonstrat  ors 
appointed  under  clause  1  outside  the  Metropolis,  we 
should  have  the  same  difficulties  about  getting  the 
Faculties  together  that  we  have  about  getting  Convo- 
cation together. 

20.965.  But  if  limited  to  the  Metropolis  the  Facul- 
ties might  assume  the  powers  here  given  to  the  Boards 
of  Studies  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  with  this  one  qualification 
which  I  hinted  at  a  short  time  ago,  as  to  whether  the 
professors  might  not  be  outvoted  by  the  other 
teachers. 

20.966.  But  there  is  no  safeguard  against  that  in 
this  scheme  ? — No  ;  there  is  not. 

\1-  20,967.  Then  there  is  no  provision  at  all  providing 
that  the  Boards  of  Studies  should  meet  together  for 
consideration  of  the  subjects  ? — It  empowers  them  to 
meet  and  act  concurrently.    It  is  a  mere  power. 

20,968.  Is  that  to  be  given  to  each  board  ? — Yes  ; 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  boards. 

20,969,.  But  it  is  expected  that  it  would  rest  with 
the  consent  of  the  boards  concerned.  Why  it  seems 
to  me  very  important  is  that  the  scheme  contemplates 
a  separate  Faculty  of  Technology,  and  that  would 
mean  that  every  subject  of  technology  would  be  con- 
sidered by  a  single  Board  of  Studies  and  would  be 
reported  direct  to  the  Senate,  and  would  not  neces- 
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E.  H.  Busk,    sarily  or  even  at  all  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Esq.,  M.A.,    Science.    The  original  scheme  as  a  whole  thought  of 
LL.B.        giving  technology  only  a  diploma.    That  distinction 
„  has  been  struck  out  and  you  give  a  degree,  and  not- 

 "  '    withstanding  you  leave  the  constitution  that  the  Board 

*  of  Study  of  technology  will  not  necessarily  consult  or 
act  with  the  Bonrd  of  Study  of  Science,  but  will 
consult  with  the  Senate.  Was  that  foreseen  ? — I 
think  it  was  not  foreseen.  The  form  in  which  it  was 
submitted  to  Convocation  was  this  in  paragraph  11  : 
"  There  shall  be  seven  Faculties,  Arts,  Law,  Medi- 
"  cine,  Science,  Divinity,  Music,"  all  of  which  were 
bracketed  together,  and  after  the  brackets  were  these 
words :  — "  Examinations  wherein  shall  result  in 
degrees."  Then  came  technology,  outside  the 
bracket,  and  the  words  "  Examinations  wherein  shall 
"  result  in  certificates  or  diplomas."  The  vote  of 
Convocation  was  as  to  whether  the  words  following 
the  names  of  the  Faculties  were  to  be  omitted.  I  do 
not  think  any  member  of  the  House  thought  that  as 
a  consequence  of  that  it  might  have  been  advisable 
to  bring  up  technology  into  the  Faculty  of  Science.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  any 
member  of  the  House. 

20.970.  The  scheme  tends  to  make  very  slight 
provision,  with  so  slender  a  representation  of  Facul- 
ties on  the  Senate,  for  one  Faculty  in  the  University 
having  a  voice  in  the  recommendations  of  the  other 
Faculties,  and  that  is  accentuated  the  more  you 
multiply  the  number  of  your  Faculties.  You  put 
several  Faculties,  and  several  of  them  with  only  one 
representative,  which  would  be  the  whole  connexion 
with  the  final  body  that  one  Faculty  would  have  on  the 
opinions  of  the  others? — Of  course,  as  the  matter  was 
not  discussed  in  Convocation  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
express  the  views  of  Convocation  on  that  point;  but, 
personally,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  technology 
being  made  applied.science. 

20.971.  {Mr.  -Anstie.)  May  I  ask  whether  you 
would  have  any  objection  or  whether  you  would 
think  any  objection  would  be  felt  in  Convocation  to 
the  provision  contained  in  the  Senate's  scheme  : — 
"  Boards  of  Studies  shall,  if  so  from  time  to  time 
"  requested  by  the  Senate,  and  may,  if  they  shall 
"  from  time  to  time  think  it  desirable,  meet  and  act 
"  concurrently  on  particular  subjects  "  ? — That  is  the 
same  as  this  clause  of  the  outline  scheme,  but  with 
the  addition  that  if  the  Senate  requires  it  the  Boards 
of  Studies  shall  meet  and  act  concurrently. 

20.972.  They  shall  if  required  by  the  Senate,  and 
may,  if  they  think  fit  ? — In  this  scheme  we  have  only 
got,  "may  if  they  think  fit."  I  see  no  objection  to  it 
personally.  Of  course,  I  must  again  state  that  that  is 
only  the  expression  of  my  personal  opinion. 

20.973.  {Chairman.)  Then  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  degrees  and  examinations  ? — Yes  ;  and  there 
is  a  passage  there  in  paragraph  16  which,  again,  is  a 
statement  of  Convocation  as  to  its  opinion: — "No 
"  adverse  criticism  has  been  made  upon  the  standards 
"  of  examinations  for  degrees  in  any  of  the  Faculties, 
"  except  Medicine,  and  in  that  Faculty  the  grievance 
"  seems  to  be,  not  that  the  degrees  of  our  University 
"  are  too  difficult  for  academic  distinction,  but  that 
"  other  Universities,  by  conferring  the  degree  of  M.D. 
"  on  a  less  difficult  educational  test  than  the  examina- 
"  tions  of  this  University,  tempt  students  away  from 
"  the  London  Medical  Schools,  Avith  their  unrivalled 
"  facilities  for  clinical  instruction.  The  true  remedy 
"  would  appear  to  be  that  those  Universities  should 
"  cease  to  confer  the  M.D.  degree  on  such  easy  terms, 
"  or  that  if  such  degrees  must  be  granted  they  should 
"  be  conferred  without  the  necessity  of  residence. 
"  Your  Committee  recommend  that  such  increased 
"  facilities  for  obtaining  the  London  medical  degrees 
"  should  be  afforded  as  are  mentioned  in  clause  19  of 
"  the  scheme."  The  facilities  are  with  reference  to 
the  times  at  which  the  examination  is  to  be  passed. 
It  was  felt  that  as  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Boyal 
Colleges  requires  that  a  certain  time  shall  be  passed 
in  the  medical  training  of  the  students  the  University 
would  have  that  as  a  safeguard,  and  might  allow  the 


students  to  take  the  examinations  for  their  degrees 
at  any  period  during  that  time  which  may  be  con- 
venient to  them,  while  in  the  other  Faculties,  of 
course,  it  would  not  do  not  to  limit  the  periods,  because 
otherwise  the  examinations  might  be  rushed  through 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  of  a  continuous  training  over  three  or  four 
years. 

(g|20,974.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  about 
the  London  degree  refers  not  so  much  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  examination  as  to  the  time  in  which  it 
is  done,  requiring  too  many  subjects  to  be  taken  up  at 
the  same  moment  ? — Yes ;  and  Convocation  thought 
that  if  something  like  clause  19  of  the  scheme  were 
adopted  that  difficulty  might  be  met ;  give  increased 
facilities  without  lowering  the  standard  of  the  degree 
was  their  idea  ;  and  thus  make  it  more  accessible. 

20.975.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  Was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  University  combining  with  other  bodies 
in  examination  to  grant  degrees,  considered  by  Con- 
vocation at  'all  ? — It  was  considered,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty was  that  unless  the  University  had  effective 
control  over  the  examinations  it  would  be  doing 
what,  at  any  rate,  the  University  at  present  does  not 
do,  namely,  accepting  the  examinations  of  other 
bodies  as  equivalent  to  some  portion  of  its  own. 

20.976.  That  there  should  be  a  board  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  those  representing  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  the  University  to  regulate  and  control 
examinations;  that  the  examiners  should  consist  both 
of  examiners  of  the  University  of  London  and  of  the 
Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ? — That 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Convocation.  The 
point  came  up  at  the  time  of  the  scheme  of  the  Senate. 

20.977.  The  urgent  desire  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  that  the  degree  should  be  put  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  footing  with  those  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ? — Is  that  really  the  desire  of  the  profession  ? 

20.978.  That  is  stated  so  very  strongly,  one  hears 
it  almost  everywhere  ? — I  have  heard  such  an  esti- 
mate of,  at  any  rate,  the  lowest  standard  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  that  I  should  have  thought 
myself  all  the  medical  men  in  London  would  have 
considered  it  too  low. 

20.979.  If  there  could  be  a  combination  and  a  cer- 
tain standard  between  the  bodies  who  admit  to  the 
license,  and  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London 
in  addition,  that  would  be  great  gain  to  the  profession 
it  is  thought,  and  would  in  a  great  measure  reconcile 
the  medical  profession  and  the  medical  schools  to  the 
plan  ? — The  degree  of  the  University  of  London  at 
present  is  a  license,  is  it  not,  without  the  necessity  for 
taking  any  license  at  the  colleges  at  all. 

20,5)80.  Quite  so.  The  idea  is  that  the  combined 
examination  should  give  admission  to  the  colleges, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  the  University — - 
that  there  might  be  some  kind  of  arrangement  be- 
tween them.  If  there  could  be  any  combination  of 
that  sort,  from  all  the  evidence  we  have  heard  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  reconcile  the  medical  profession 
and  the  medical  schools  to  the  plan  ? — The  import- 
ance being  not  that  there  would  be  license  to  practise, 
which,  of  course,  the  graduates  have  now,  but  that  it 
would  give  them  the  membership  of  the  colleges 
which,  of  course,  the  medical  men  desire. 

20.981.  Yes,  and  the  degree.  It  seems  to  be  the 
desire  that  one  examination  should  give  the  whole  ? 
— Ii  would  be  intended,  I  suppose,  that  there  should 
be  some  additional  examination  for  the  degree. 

20.982.  The  idea  rather  was  that  the  scientific  ex- 
amination should  take  place  earlier  perhaps  in  the 
University  of  London,  but  that  the  final  examination 
in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  should  be  one 
conjoint  between  the  Universities  and  the  colleges? 
—  [  have  not  been  able  to  read  so  carefully  as  I 
ought  to  have  done  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
Commission,  which  the  Commissioners  were  good 
enough  to  send  me,  but  I  have  gathered  from  the 
cross-examination  to  which  they  were  subjected,  that 
the  witnesses  did  not  really  complain  that  the  medical 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London  were  too  dif- 
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ficult.  I  derived  the  impression,  on  the  whole,  that 
they  did  not  question  the  degree  as  an  academical 
distinction. 

20.983.  I  was  not  saying  anything  about  the  de- 
gree ;  there  are  so  many  opinions  about  it  ? — Convo- 
cation considers  it  to  a  great  extent  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  standard.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Medicine 
on  Convocation,  who  would  view  with  distaste  the 
creation  of  a  lower  standard. 

20.984.  This  is  a  point  which  is  wider.  The  ques- 
tion is  really  not  simply  whether  the  University 
would  combine  with  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  an  examination,  but  whether  they 
would  be  disposed  to  combine  also  with  other  colleges, 
and  also  other  teaching  institutions  for  certain  exami- 
nations. That  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  at  all  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  con- 
sidered. It  was  put  into  the  draft  report  and  it  was 
struck  out,  and  moved  to  be  put  again.  The  only 
avenue  to  a  degree  which  was  considered  by  Convoca- 
tion in  its  Committees,  besides  the  ordinary  avenue 
of  passing  all  the  examinations  of  the  University  was 
this :  that  those  who  attended  approved  courses  of  in- 
struction at  an  approved  institution  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  a  separate  examination,  to  be  conducted  by 
examiners  approved  by  the  University.  Even  the 
minority  who  supported  this  alternative  felt,  with  the 
late  Royal  Commission,  that  the  final  examination 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University  of  London 
altogether,  apart  from  the  colleges.  It  was  one  of  the 
objections  that  Convocation  felt  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Senate  that  it  gave  up  the  final  examination.  This  alter- 
native avenue  was  excluded  from  the  scheme  now 
before  us  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  even  if  granted 
it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  colleges  which  had 
bargained  for  control  over  the  the  final,  aud  would 
not  he  put  off  with  the  intermediate.  Besides  this  we 
felt  the  extreme  importance  of  the  intermediate  ex- 
amination. It  is  an  examination  on  the  typical  sub- 
jects of  that  Faculty  in  which  the  candidate  is  going 
to  graduate.  It  is  broader  than  the  final,  and  is  a 
halfway  stage  tetween  the  general  subjects  of  the 
matriculation  examination  and  the  limited  range  of 
final  examination.  To  give  up  the  intermediate  Con- 
vocation felt  would  be  to  interfere  with  the  scheme  of 
education,  not  only  with  the  scheme  of  examination,  but 
with  the  scheme  of  education  itself ;  Convocation  also 
felt  that  the  intermediate  examinations  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  are  only  elementary,  and  that  undergraduates 
students  ought  to  be  taught  what  is  certainly  known, 
and  according  to  the  best  known  method ;  and  if  that 
is  done  so  far  as  elementary  work  is  concerned  the 
teachers  will  not  really  require  the  free  hand  which 
they  seek  to  have.  It  would  be  better  that  they 
should  not  teach  to  such  young  and  elementary  stu- 
dents doubtful  facts  and  theories. 

20.985.  By  "  the  teachers,"  what  teachers  do  you 
mean  ? — Those  who  promoted  the  Gresham  Charter ; 
those  who  complain  that  they  feel  fettered  in  their 
syllabus  and  that  they  cannot  teach  freely.  We  felt 
that  in  this  elementary  instruction  there  was  really  no 
scope  for  the  free  teaching ;  that  it  must  be  a  com- 
munication to  the  students  of  well-known  and  un- 
doubted facts  and  theories,  and  that  it  must  be  a 
communication  of  the  best  methods  of  learning  those 
well-known  and  undoubted  facts  and  theories,  and  if 
the  teachers  got  indirectly  through  the  Faculties  and 
Boards  of  Studies,  and  directly  by  representatives  on 
the  Senate,  influence  ou  the  examinations  of  the 
University,  and  influence  over  appointments  in  Uni- 
versity teaching  of  all  kinds,  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

20.986.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  no  specia- 
lisation of  teaching,  and  no  specialisation  of  examina- 
tion in  elementary  work.  That  is  common  ground 
which  any  examiners  might  examine  on,  whether 
they  had  been  teachers  or  not  ? — Yes. 

20.987.  So  that  the  University  does  not  contem- 
plate any  plan  of  combination  with  bodies  for  exa- 
mination ? — No,  it  has  not  done  so, 
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20.988.  Not  any  plan  at  all  ?— Not  any  pian  at  all.     E.  H.  Busk, 

20.989.  So  as  to  give  the  teachers  an  influence  in     Esq.,  M.A., 
examination  as  well  as  in  teaching  ? — None,  beyond  LL.B. 
the  influence  which  they  would  have,  of  course,  in     9  ^893 
being  on  the  Senate  which  appoints  the  examiners,     "  * 
and  in  advising  the  Senate  through  the  Boards  of 

Study  and  the  Faculties.  But  in  these  ways  they 
would  have  a  direct  and  important  influence  and 
power  there. 

20.990.  That  would  also  influence  the  several 
bodies  if  they  had  some  share  in  examination  as  well 
as  in  teaching  ? — Yes.  It  could  not  go  beyond  the 
intermediate.    That  would  not  be  accepted. 

20.991.  And  you  think  that  any  such  plan  as  the 
combination  of  teaching  and  examining  with  the 
Royal  Colleges  which  was  proposed  by  the  Senate 
would  not  be  likely  under  any  conditions  whatever 
to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Convocation  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

{Chairman.)  I  suppose  under  this  scheme,  if  it 
was  passed,  the  Senate  and  the  Boards  of  Study  to- 
gether could  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal 
Colleges,  could  they  not,  if  they  chose  ? 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  It  does  not  need  any  scheme,  or  any 
alteration  of  the  Charter,  or  any  added  powers  be- 
yond that  which  the  Senate  at  this  moment  possesses 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Colleges. 
In  point  of  fact,  although  it  is  in  suspended  anima- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  there  are  negotiations  going 
on  between  the  Senate  and  the  Royal  Colleges  with 
that  view.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament that  they  can  do  it,  and  they  do  not  want  the 
assent  of  Convocation  or  anybody  else  to  do  it. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  mean  that  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Royal  Colleges,  like  the  scheme 
of  the  Senate  proposed,  might  take  place. 

{Mr.  Anstie.)  Yes,  it  might,  and  it  is  before  the 
Royal  Colleges.  It  is  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  they  have  express  power  to  do'  it. 

20.992.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  That  really  is  a 
very  important  point  ? — -Very. 

{Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
would  have  made  it  compulsory  ? 

{Mr.  Anstie.)  No,  it  did  not  make  it  compulsory. 
It  gave  it  a  definite  expression,  but  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  scheme  a  further  communication  was 
addressed.  What  the  scheme  did,  really,  was  to  give 
a  definite  expression,  and  a  mode  of  arrangement 
by  agreement  with  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  which 
they  had  power  to  conclude  under  the  statute. 

{Chairman.)  I  thought  it  was  compulsory,  but  I  see 
it  is  not.  Then  it  only  gave  them  what  they  had 
already. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  It  did  not  give  them  the  power 
they  had  already,  but  it  gave  the  form  which  had,  in 
fact,  to  be  settled  with  the  Royal  Colleges.  They 
were  a  little  careful  in  that  with  regard  to  their 
interest  and  rights,  and  the  form  had  to  be  settled 
with  the  Royal  Colleges.  That  is  the  result  of  the 
agreement  come  to  as  to  the  mode  of  working  out  the 
power  which  they  already  had. 

20.993.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  plan  of  that  sort,  some  understanding  and 
some  combination  between  them,  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  reconcile  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
medical  schools.  The  medical  profession  and  the 
medical  schools  have  been  very  loud  in  this  matter, 
and  their  desire  to  place  a  degree  within  the  range  of 
the  medical  schools  of  London  has  been  a  great  motive 
power  in  bringing  about  this  desire  for  a  new  Univer- 
sity, or  an  alteration  of  the  London  University  ? — But 
would  that  have  the  effect  of  preventing  students  from 
leaving  the  London  schools  to  go  to  the  cheaper  Edin- 
burgh examination. 

20.994.  That  is  the  general  impression.  The  idea 
is  that  the  London  students  should  have  easier  access 
to  a  degree.  We  do  not  say  to  a  lower  degree,  but  an 
easier  access  to  a  degree  ? — More  than  is  provided  ? 

20.995.  Yes.    Perhaps  that  is  the  most  important 
point  in  connexion  with  this  scheme  of  Convocation. 
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E.  U.  Busk,       (Mr.  Anstie.)  This  19th  clause  is  only  directed  to 
Esq.,  M.A.,    what  is  called  the  practitioners'  degree,  is  it  not,  giv- 
LL.B.       jng  degrees  to  people  who  have  done  practical  work. 

2  Feb  1893     ^e  uave  nac*  a  S00^  c^ea^  0I"  evidence  about  it. 

20.996.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  This  regulation 
merely  provides  the  period  at  which  examination  is 
to  be  passed? — It  provides  that  any  candidate  may 
take  his  examinations  at  any  time  during  his  fixed 
medical  curriculum. 

20.997.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  the  Senate  has 
power  to  modify  the  degrees  at  any  time  if  they  find 
they  are  getting  too  hard  ? — Yes,  that  is  why  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate  is  so  important. 

20.998.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  With  regard  to  section  19, 
do  the  present  restrictions  rest  solely  upon  the 
regulations  of  the  Senate  ? — I  think  only  upon  the 
regulations  of  the  Senate. 

20.999.  Then  what  does  it  mean  when  you  say 
the  restrictive  regulations  are  to  be  abolished  ?  Does 
Convocation  deliberately  wish  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  University  to  make  any  restrictive  regu- 
lations about  intervals  of  time  or  intermediate  exam- 
ination ? — In  the  Medical  Faculty  they  feel  that  the 
length  of  time  provided  by  the  medical  curriculum  is 
a  sufficient  safeguard. 

21.000.  They  might  feel  that,  but  it  is  a  formidable 
thing  to  insert  in  a  charter  a  point  like  this  with 
regard  to  the  deprivation  of  power.  If  you  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  University  to  determine  its 
own  curriculum  you  do  an  extremely  serious  thing? 
— Convocation  has  no  power  over  the  regulations,  and 
Convocation  can  only  express  its  view  that  the  regu- 
lations as  to  time  should  be  waived. 

21.001.  Convocation  is  not  here  expressing  an 
opinion  to  that  effect,  but  it  is  proposing  to  insert 
them  in  a  charter,  and  that  a  power  of  restricting 
the  curriculum  in  that  respect  shall  be  taken  away 
for  all  time,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  meant  to  go  as  far  as  that, 
but  you  say  that  is  the  intention  of  the  clause  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  intention. 

20.002.  Then  in  paragraph  16  of  the  report  about 
conferi'ing  degrees  it  proposes  that  the  degree  should 
be  conferred  without  the  necessity  of  residence.  What 
sort  of  procedure  was  contemplated  ? — No  procedure 
was  contemplated  at  all.  Convocation  thought  that 
the  true  remedies  were  those  mentioned  in  that  para- 
graph, but  that  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  either 
of  them,  either  that  the  other  Universities  should 
raise  the  standard  of  the  M.D.  degree  or  that  they 
should  grant  them  without  residence. 

21.003.  What  would  be  the  effect  supposing  there 
were  degrees  given  without  residence  ?  Would  it  not 
tend  to  lower  the  level  of  the  degree  examina- 
tions and  rather  withhold  students  from  entering  for 
the  University  degree  than  to  encourage  them  ? — 
What  was  felt  was  that  the  great  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent system  was  that  it  took  away  the  London  students 
from  their  good  instruction  in  London  to  Edinburgh 
for  two  years  or  to  Durham  for  one  year,  giving  them 
the  less  good  instruction  there  ;  and  if  the  Edinburgh 
and  Durham  Universities  could  be  made  to  grant 
degrees  to  anybody  who  simply  went  up  to  be 
examined  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  keeping 
in  London  till  the  last  minute,  and  then  taking  the 
mail  train  to  Durham  and  passing  the  examination. 
The  students  would  not  be  taken  away  from  the  Lon- 
don medical  schools. 

21.004.  It  strikes  me  it  is  a  very  two-edged  reniedy 
1 0  say  "  let  us  have  a  lower  degree  open,  so  that  we 
may  have  the  men  stay  in  London,"  because  if  it  makes 
the  standard  of  education  lower  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  a  better  education,  though  the  student  may 
remain  in  London.  Was  that  thought  of  at  all  ? — It 
was  thought  that  the  teaching  would  be  kept  up  in 
London  by  the  London  degree.  Of  course  attendance 
at  a  hospital  is  required.  That  cannot  be  cut  out,  and 
there  must  be  residence. 

21.005.  (Sir  George  Humphry^)  The  standard  of 
examination  can  never  be  a  thing  regulated.  That 
depends  upon  the  examiners  for  the  time  being  ? — Yes. 


21,000.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Those  who  drew  up 
this  document  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  either 
course  would  be  adopted  ? — We  felt  it  would  be  quite 
hopeless. 

24.007.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  The  real  point  is 
that  you  cannot  regulate  standards  of  examination  ? — 
No. 

24.008.  The  standard  fluctuates  and  has  fluctuated 
at  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

24.009.  The  feeling  of  the  profession  I  think  is  not 
that  there  should  be  a  degree  of  lower  standard  but 
that  greater  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  obtaining 
a  degree  ;  and  suppose  there  was  that  sort  of  combina- 
tion with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  has  gone, 
it  would  seem  as  if  that  Avould  very  much  meet  the  re- 
quirements ? — Would  the  determination  of  the  standard 
or  the  joint  standard  from  time  to  time  be  left  with  the 
University. 

24.010.  That  depends  upon  the  examiners ;  and  it 
there  be  examiners  from  the  London  University  com- 
bined with  the  examiners  from  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  they  would  enforce  it  or  direct 
it  as  far  as  possible,  because  you  cannot  regulate  stan- 
dards of  examination  ? — No. 

24.011.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  regulated  by  the 
47 th  clause  of  the  Senate's  Scheme.  All  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  degree  rests  with  the  University  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  the  medical  diffi- 
culty would  be  met  very  much  if  some  plan  of  that  sort 
such  as  was  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  was  adopted.  That  has  generally  been  felt  by 
those  have  been  examined  here  with  regard  to  medical 
degrees. 

21.012.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Might  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion, not  with  a  view  to  controversy,  but  only  to  eluci- 
date the  scheme  ?  There  is  a  point  that  I  think  was 
overlooked  in  clause  6,  or  at  least  one  to  which  I  did 
not  hear  an  answer  given.  That  is  how  the  Faculties 
are  to  be  appointed  at  the  election  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  will,  I  suppose,  appoint  University  tea- 
chers and  examiners  under  clauses  1  and  2,  but  then 
the  Senate  according  to  chapter  3  ought  to  have  10 
Fellows  representing  the  Faculties  ? — Yes. 

21.013.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  some  transi- 
tion was  desired  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  would  have  to  be  several  transitional  clauses 
introduced  all  the  way  through  the  scheme ;  but  as 
this  is  temporary  it  was  thought  better  not  to  invite 
pronouncement  from  Convocation. 

21.014.  Of  course  it  might  be  done  by  allowing 
some  designation  by  the  colleges  in  the  Gresham 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

21.015.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  re- 
jected as  a  means  of  starting  the  thing,  an  original 
designation  of  Faculties  for  the  purpose  of  election  ? — 
How  far  would  that  bind  the  University  afterwards 
to  appoint  certain  people  to  be  professors  and  teachers. 
They  would  have  to  remain  the  Faculties.  I  think 
it  would  be  almost  better  to  have  a  special  constituent 
body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  new 
University. 

21.016.  Was  it  talked  over  on  the  Committee  ? — 
It  was. 

21.017.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  addition  to  the  restriction 
which  Mr.  Rendall  iias  pointed  out  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  your  construction  of  the  17th  clause,  which  is 
germane  to  the  point  we  are  inquiring  about.  It  says 
that  the  examinations  are  to  remain  open  to  all  candi- 
dates who  have  complied  with  the  regulations,  irre- 
spective of  the  place  or  manner  of  their  education ; 
which  implies  that  the  regulations  are  not  to  deal 
with  that  point.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should 
be  abolished? — That  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
we  believe.  It  was  thought  that  they  should  not  be 
abolished. 

21.018.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  with  regard  to  clause  22  : — "  The  University  not 
"  to  have  power  to  grant  honorary  or  ad  eundem  de- 
"  grees,  or  to  allow  of  procedure  to  a  higher  degree 
"  without  examination  "  ? — Upon  that  Convocation 
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has  been  always  very  Strong:  In  1886  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Convocation  brought  up  a  scheme  and  put  a 
clause  into  it  that  honorary  degrees  should  be 
capable  of  being  conferred.  Convocation  adopted  the 
whole  scheme  with  the  exception  of  that  clause  which 
it  struck  out. 

21.019.  They  did  not  divide  about  it  at  all  ?-— Not 
at  all. 

21.020.  Then  clause  23  is— "The  University  to 
have  power  to  hold  real  property,  and  to  accept  en- 
dowments, grants,  gifts,  devises,  and  legacies,  not- 
withstanding the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  "  ? — That 
would  be  necessary. 

21.021.  Then  to  go  back  a  moment  to  the  Faculties. 
With  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  which  I  did  not  ask 
you  a  question  about,  it  has  been  represented  to  us 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  could  get  the 
co-operation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  will  be  more  likely  to  co-operate  with  us  if  they 
were  allowed  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  whom 
the  Faculty  would  otherwise  consist.  Was  that  con- 
sidered at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  considered. 
It  was  thought  that  the  teachers  appointed  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  probably  be  recognised  by  the 
University. 

21.022.  And  that  would  be  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
connexion  with  the  University  itself  ? — Yes. 

21.023.  But  supposing  it  were  thought  desirable  to 
give  the  Inns  of  Court  a  stronger  voice  in  that  one 
Faculty,  would  it  be  objected  to  by  Convocation  ? — 
Personally,  I  think  not.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  I 
think  Convocation  would  not  object. 

21.024.  Of  course  nothing  in  this  would  interfere 
with  the  degree  which  at  present  is  given  by  the 
University  of  London  to  all  comers  from  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — No. 

21.025.  That  "would  remain  the  same  ? — Yes,  that 
would  remain  the  same. 

21.026.  But  they  would  take  the  same  degree 
exactly  as  was  determined  on  by  Senate,  and  pass 
the  same  examinations  that  were  decided  on  by  the 
Senate  after  consultation  with  the  Boards  of  Studies  ? 
—Yes. 

21.027.  And  the  same  degree  would  be  taken  by 
those  who  had  gone  through  a  regular  University 
teaching  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  University 
and  those  who  came  from  outside  ? — That  is  thought 
to  be  so.    That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

21v,028.  And  if  the  teaching  led  up  to  the  examina- 
tions and  those  who  had  been  taught  had  therefore  an 
extra  chance  of  doing  well  in  the  examination  though 
that  would  be  a  little  against  the  outsiders,  they  must 
run  that  risk  ? — Yes. 

21.029.  And  they  would  not  be  under  any  pro- 
tection whatever.  They  must  take  their  chance  ? — 
Convocation  feel  that  the  advantage  of  attending  the 
instruction  will  be  so  great,  and  it  would  not  be  well 
for  the  University,  or  perhaps  very  dignified  for  the 
University  to  try  to  drive  students  into  particular 
colleges,  or  attendance  at  particular  courses  of  in- 
struction, or  to  bribe  them  by  giving  them  special 
facilities.  They  would  be  more  able  to  pass  the 
ordinary  examination. 

21.030.  And  that  would  be  the  inducement  for 
them  to  come  ? — Yes,  and  the  teachers  having  (his 
important  consultative  and  even  executive  voice. 

21.031.  {Lord  Beay)  The  maiu  power  in  the 
University  for  all  purposes  of  examination,  appoint- 
ment of  University  professors,  rests  with  the  Senate, 
as  constituted  in  clause  3  ? — Yes. 

21.032.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
should  make  aiTangements  with  outside  bodies,  is  one 
you  leave  the  Senate  to  deal  with.  The  object  of  this 
scheme  is  only  to  constitute  a  body  for  the  commen- 
cement of  operations,  and  then  to  leave  the  further 
development  of  the  University  to  that  body  ? — That 
really  is  the  view,  and  that  I  may  say  was  expressly 
mentioned;  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Convocation, 
or  rather  its  Committees,  most  strongly  was  that  this 
must  grow  gradually  ;  that  if  it  was  to  be  a.  University 


which  was  to  permanently  last,  it  should  not  be  a  EH  Busk 
paper  University.  You  must  leave  it  to  the  Executive  Esq.,  M.A.', 
to  develop  the  teaching  as  well  as  the  examination,  LL.B. 

from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  and  as  funds  allow.   

The  University  might  absorb  all  the  teaching  in  Lon-  2  -Feb-  1893- 
don  in  course  of  time. 

21.033.  And  any  arrangements  with  existing  col- 
leges, or  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  with  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  should  be  left 
to  that  body  after  the  University  had  once  be«n  con- 
stituted ? — That  is  so. 

21.034.  The  main  object  of  this  scheme;  of  Con- 
vocation is  to  start  a  University  Executive,  suffici- 
ently strong,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  unwieldy 
(because  I  see  the  numbers  have  been  carefully 
limited),  to  be  able  to  conduct  all  those  various 
operations,  which  must  be  subsequent  and  not  antece- 
dent to  the  creation  of  the  University..  That  is  the 
view  of  Convocation  ? — Yes. 

21.035.  You  do  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  such  teaching  as  the  colleges  at  present 
give  in  the  way  of  research,  you  do  not  want  to 
absorb  that  into  the  University.  The  University 
would  recognise  such  teaching  ? — Yes,  and  might 
select  any  professor  of  the  whole  staff  as  it  liked, 
as  an  individual  professor. 

21.036.  Leaving  the  college  its  entire  autonomy 
and  independence  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

21.037.  {Professor  Sidgtvick.)  I  think  that  when 
the  scheme  of  the  Senate  was  mentioned,  you  referred 
to  the  older  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  each  of  the  older 
Universities  is  elected  by  the  resident  Masters  of  Arts. 
You  referred  to  that  as  an  analogy,  justifying  the 
representation  here  given  to  Convocation  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

21.038.  Are  you  aware  that  the  resident  graduates 
are,  in  the  main,  the  persons  engaged,  either  in 
teaching,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  colleges  ? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

21.039.  So  that  practically,  the  system  so  far  as  it 
gives  the  control  to  the  resident  graduates,  gives  the 
control  in  the  main  to  teachers  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it 
does  so.  Of  course,  they  appoint  the  whole  body  with 
certain  restrictions  while  our  Convocation  asks  to 
appoint  less  than  a  third. 

21.040.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  really  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  they  practically  work,  in  the  least 
corresponding  to  the  large  share  in  administration 
given  by  this  scheme  to  the  whole  body  of  graduates  ? 
— A  very  large  number  of  the  graduates  are  them- 
selves teachers.  The  members  of  Convocation  are 
not,  of  course,  simply  graduates.  They  have  passed 
on  to  other  things. 

21.041.  I  mean  by  teachers  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  giving  academical  instruction  ? — But  surely 
the  resident  graduates  who  vote  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  not  all  teachers  in  the  Unversity. 
They  are  teachers  at  colleges,  or  private  tutors,  as 
the  teachers  on  our  Convocation  are. 

21.042.  Because  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  you 
say  in  your  report,  the  system  is  a  partially  federal 
one,  and  therefore  the  colleges  must  be  regarded  as 
really  forming  part  of  the  University,  as  in  fact  they 
do  ? — So  far  as  it  is  federal. 

21.043.  The  actual  working  of  the  system  is  that 
the  control  which  is  given  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  the  Council  is  practically,  though  not  formally,  a 
control  given  to  the  persons  who  are  either  them- 
selves engaged  in  teaching,  or  arc  connected  with  the 
bodies  who  are  so  engaged  in  an  administrative  way  ? 
—Yes. 

21.044.  With  regard  to  the  federal  character  of  the 
University,  which,  according  to  clause  1 1  of  the 
report,  it  is  desired  to  avoid — as  I  understand,  the 
only  way  in  which  n  practical  federal  character  is 
avoided,  in  the  body  of  teachers  that  this  scheme  pro- 
poses to  institute,  is  by  giving  a  certain  number  of 
titles,  and  perhaps  money ;  it  might  not  be  money 
at  all,  as  I  understood  that  there  need  be  no  funds 
raised  •  and  if  the  funds  are  raised,  tfS  I  understood 
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you,  in  the  design  of  those  who  framed  the  scheme, 
EE^  m'a'    tne  funds  are  rather  to  g°  to  the  encouragement  of 
LL.B.    '    research  and  post-graduate  work,  which  it  is  designed 
"  to  organise  separately.    It  is  designed  to  take  away 

2  Feb.  1893.    the  post-graduate  work  from  the  academical  institu- 

 tions  in  London,  University  College,  for  instance  ? — 

Oh,  no. 

21.045.  When  I  say  "  take  it  away,"  I  mean  in  the 
practical  sense  of  appointing  a  professor  elsewhere 
with  an  endowment  to  engage  in  a  research  for  going 
through  the  ordinary  degrees  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
we  proposed  even  to  interfere  with  it  to  that  extent. 

21.046.  But  is  it  not  the  design  of  the  scheme  ? — 
The  design  of  the  scheme  is  not  to  recognise  any 
college  or  any  teaching  body  as  a  corporation,  but  to 
look  at  the  teachers  who  happen  to  be  teaching  in 
that  college,  and  either  recognise  them  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  qualification  of  those  teachers. 

21.047.  I  am  now  thinking  not  of  what  you  gave 
as  an  interpretation  of  these  clauses,  but  rather,  if  I 
understood  you  rightly,  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  the  scheme,  and  in  your  view  the  intention  of 
Convocation,  I  thought  was  to  appoint  a  University 
professoriate  who  would  be  in  the  main  outside  the 
colleges,  and  who  would  conduct  the  post-graduate 
work  and  research,  the  college  teachers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  degree.  I  thought 
that  was  your  view  of  the  scheme  ?  —  I  did  not 
intend  to  convey  that  impression  at  all.  I  was 
thinking,  in  fact,  of  the  course  of  post-graduate 
lectures  which  has  just  terminated  at  University 
College  by  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  which  had  very 
great  success.  We  should  not  interfere  with  anything 
of  that  kind.  We  should  leave  that  to  the  college. 
All  that  we  should  do  would  be  to  add  further  in- 
struction not  to  interfere  with  what  the  Colleges  at 
present  give. 

21.048.  Then  I  was  wrong  in  understanding  you  to 
say  that  the  idea  of  a  University  Professor  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  formed  the  scheme  was — I  do  not 
mean  absolutely  and  always,  but  on  the  whole — that 
he  is  not  a  college  teacher  ? — I  did  not  intend  to 
convey  that  impression.  1  meant  that  he  should  not 
spend  his  time  on  undergraduate  work,  but  1  did  not 
mean  that  he  should  not  be  a  teacher  at  a  college. 

21.049.  Was  that  question  of  the  separating  the 
teaching  of  undergraduates  from  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessor considered  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  the  general 
impression  and  hope  was  that  the  professors  would 
not  fritter  away  their  time  on  the  lower  work. 

21.050.  You  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

21.051.  In  Germany  where,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  research  is  effectively  carried  on,  the  leading  pro- 
fessors have  the  function  of  delivering  lectures  to 
undergraduates  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  is  so,  but  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  demand  on  their  strength 
would  be  very  great. 

21.052.  The  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  teacher 
is  not  so  much  in  the  preparation  of  lectures  as  in  the 
other  work  that  lias  to  be  done  with  undergraduates. 
In  preparing  for  a  degree  that  part  of  the  work,  no 
doubt,  is  not  done  in  Germany  ? — The  most  laborious 
part  in  teaching  that  I  ever  did  in  law,  was  the  cor- 
rection of  exercises. 

21.053.  Rudely  following  the  same  lines  that  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  has  taken  up,  does  the  scheme  con- 
template that  the  University  should  have  no  control 
over  the  courses  of  instruction,  in  regard  either  of 
length,  subject,  matter,  or  sequence? — Not  I  think, 
apart  from  the  appointment  of  professors,  or  other 
people  who  are  teaching. 

21.054.  At  the  foot  of  page  8,  in  paragraph  It,  of 
the  report  it  does  throw  in,  but  in  rather  of  an  excep- 
tional way,  the  particular  teachers  or  courses  of  in- 
struction ;  and  of  course,  if  the  University  has  control 
over  the  courses  of  instruction,  it  gives  it  a  very  large 
amount  of  jurisdiction  indirectly  over  the  teachers  ? — - 
I  do  not  think  that  was  intended.  I  think  that  the 
passage,  to  wbi«h  you  have  been  good  enough  to  call 


my  attention,  merely  meant  that  they  should  express 
their  approval  of  an  existing  course  of  instruction,  and 
not  require  an  existing  course  to  be  modified  in  order 
to  suit  their  views. 

21.055.  There  is  no  definition  at  all  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  Senate,  1  observe  ? — No. 

21.056.  Do  you  think  that  Convocation  holds  that 
an  exercise  of  a  power  of  that  kind  is  within  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  ? — If  you  mean  with  regard  to  the 
rocognition  of  a  course  of  instruction,  yes. 

21.057.  That  the  Senate  would  say,  "  we  accept 
"  your  declaration  to  accept  such  and  such  a  course 
"  of  instruction,  as  qualifying  for  a  degree,"  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Senate  does  require  such-and-such 
course  of  instruction,  and  such-and-such  attendance 
in  all  medical  schools  ? — >I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
have  that  power. 

21.058.  Does  Convocation  think  so  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

21.059.  So  you  think  you  would  speak  for  Convo- 
cation ? — Yes. 

21.060.  You  observe  that  a  very  great  deal  will  turn 
upon  it  ? — Yes. 

21.061.  And  you  think  that  that  is  the  desire  of 
Convocation  ? — Provided  that  the  examinations  are 
retained. 

21.062.  The  scheme  makes  the  appointment  of 
professors,  lecturers,  and  teachers  entirely  personal  ? — 
Yes. 

21.063.  By  what  mechanism  do  those  appointments 
terminate.  I  mean,  can  any  professor,  teacher,  or 
lecturer  continue  to  be  for  his  life,  or  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  connexion  with  any  institution,  or  under 
what  terms  a  professor,  teacher,  or  lecturer  ? — The 
appointment  is  to  be  during  pleasure,  which  practically 
means  appointment  during  life.  Those  who  prepared 
the  scheme  felt  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  very  highest  class  of  professors  to  accept 
an  appointment  which  was  not  for  life  ;  and  I  believe 
it  was  on  that  account  that  the  clause  was  inserted. 
There  was  a  minority  which  was  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  being  for  a  period  of  years,  renewable. 

21.064.  Is  that  to  hold  good  whether  he  remains  in 
connexion  with  a  particular  institution  in  which  he  is 
apppointed  professor  or  not  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

21.065.  A  gentleman  might  be  appointed  professor 
in  a  college,  and  sever  his  connexion  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  still  remain  with  the  title  of  professor.  Was 
that  contemplated  as  a  good  arrangement  ? — 1  think 
it  was  contemplated,  but  by  clause  8  all  the  Univer- 
sity appointments  are  only  to  be  held  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

21.066.  And  there  might  be  teachers  in  the  private 
profession  having  once  obtained  the  University  recog- 
nition, continuing  to  hold  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  probably 
what  made  the  minority  feel  that  they  would  rather 
have  it  for  a  term  of  years,  renewable. 

21.067.  Of  course  a  term  of  years  might  not  obviate 
that  objection  ;  it  might  enhance  it.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  appointment  might  be  made  condi- 
tional upon  connexion  with  certain  institutions  or 
delivery  of  courses  of  instruction  in  particular  institu- 
tions. Convocation,  perhaps,  hardly  entered  into 
those  reasons  ? — No.  It  did  not  like  to  hamper  the 
Senate.  It  thinks  the  Senate  ought  to  have  a  free 
hand,  and  did  not  like  to  enter  into  a  question  of 
that  kind. 

21.068.  It  would  be  prepared  to  give  jurisdiction 
of  that  kind  to  the  Senate  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  objection  on  that. 

21.069.  (Profeswr  Sidgtoick.)  By  clause  17  the 
examinations  of  the  University  are  to  remain  open  to 
all  candidates  irrespective  of  the  manner  of  their 
education.  It  prevents  the  Senate  absolutely  from 
imposing  restrictions  in  that  regard  ? — The  wording 
may  not  be  very  apt,  but  what  was  intended  by  Con- 
vocation was  simply  that  the  private  students  should 
not  be  excluded,  and  that  the  examination  of  the 
University  should  be  left  as  open  to  every  candidate 
wherever  he  lived  as  they  are  at  present.  That  is 
really  what  was  intended. 
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21.070.  {Mr.  Uendall.)  I  read  that  clause  to 
mean  that  there  should  be  the  examinations  of  an 
Imperial  character  rather  than  that  every  examina- 
tion of  the  University  should  be  open  as  an  Imperial 
one.  If  you  could  tell  us  which  was  meant  it  would 
be  advantageous  ? — As  one  of  the  Commissioners  has 
said,  it  cannot  be  read  into  the  medical  part,  because 
there  a  course  of  instruction  is  required. 

21.071.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Did  Convocation 
mean  to  refuse  to  the  Senate  as  regards  every  other 
department  the  power  which  has  been  exercised  with 
regard  to  medicine  ? — No  ;  provided  that  the  exami- 
nations are  subsequently  passed.  Not  to  accept  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  lieu  of  examinations,  but  in 
addition  to  the  examinations.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  course  of  instruction 
proposed,  although  Convocation  did  feel,  as  I  said 
before,  that  the  advantages  of  attending  courses  of 
instruction  would  be  so  great  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  compel  such  attendance  in  the  other 
Faculties. 

21.072.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  It  is  very  important  to  get 
rid  of  any  controverted  matter.  I  want  to  see  how 
far  we  can  disengage  the  essentials  from  the  non- 
essentials. May  I  take  it  as  the  result  of  your  late 
answers  to  Mr.  Rendall  and  Professor  Sidgwick  that 
section  17  may  be  read  thus  : — "  The  University  is 
"  still  to  hold  open  examinations,  but  it  is  at  liberty 
"  to  recognise  courses  of  instruction  sanctioned  by 
"  itself"? — I  could  not  accept  the  clause,  and  I  am 
sure  Convocation  would  not  accept  the  clause  in  that 
form. 

21.073.  Then  what  precisely  is  it  ?  I  really  cannot 
understand  it.  It  says  the  Imperial  character  of  the 
University  is  to  be  retained.  The  examination  is 
therefore  to  remain  open  to  all  who  like  to  come  ?  But 
you  will  not  let  me  read  it  in  this  way  : — "  Although 
"  in  certain  cases  they  may  not  have  complied  with 
"  the  ordinary  condition  of  examination."  That,  you 
say,  you  do  not  admit  as  a  proper  reading  ? — No  ;  the 
regulations  must  be  complied  with,  and  among  those 
are  the  regulations  for  the  existing,  degrees. 

21.074.  Do  you  mean  the  existing  regulations,  or 
regulations  to  be  hereafter  made  ? — The  regulations  for 
the  time  being  existing. 

21.075.  Is  this  clause  17  intended  as  a  temporary 
or  permanent  clause  ?— A  permanent  clause. 

21.076.  Then  if  it  is  a  permanent  clause  it  really 
says  nothing,  because  "  regulations  "  to  be  hereafter 
made  may  mean  anything  ? — Except  what  the  clause 
says  they  are  net  to  mean. 

21.077.  What  is  it  the  clause  says  they  are  not  to 
mean  ? — It  says  there  is  not  to  be  any  exclusion  of 
candidates. 

21.078.  It  does  not  say  exclusion,  it  says  ';  irrespec- 
tive of."  It  does  not  merely  go  to  prevent  the  exclusion 
of  candidates,  but  it  goes  to  exclude  any  division  of 
candidates  or  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  place  or 
manner  of  their  education,  and  in  that  respect  it  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  rules  now  existing  with  respect 
to  the  medical  degrees,  and  which,  as  I  understood  you 
to  answer  Professor  Sidgwick,  you  would  not  object  to 
see  extended,  if  the  Senate  thought  fit,  to  other  de- 
partments ? — I  should  not  object  to  it  personally  very 
much.  Convocation,  I  think,  would  not  object  to  it, 
provided  the  examinations  are  retained. 

21.079.  That  is  really  inconsistent  with  the  language 
of  the  clause  because  it  says  "  irrespective  of,"  which 
means  without  having  any  regard  to  ? — Yes. 

21.080.  That  is  inconsistent  with  any  regulations 
requiring  attendance  at  any  particular  school  or  course 
of  instruction  ? — I  have  already  explained  that  Con- 
vocation may  have  been  under  a  misapprehension,  but 
it  was  under  the  impression  that  the  regulations  for 
the  Medical  Faculty  were  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  of  course  no  charter  would  supersede. 
The  law  of  the  land  must  be  obeyed.  We  were  under 
that  Act  of  Parliament. 

21.081.  That  would  be  only  under  the  Medical 
Act,  and  that  would  be  only  as  far  as  the  license  is 
concerned ;  it  would  not  affect  the  degree  ;  so  far  as 


the  degree  is  concerned  the  regulations  always  have    E.  H.  Busk 
been  laid  down  by  the  Senate  itself,  and  a  list  is     Esq.,  M.A., 
drawn  out  and  subjected  to  their  own  revision  from  LL.B. 
time  to  time  ? — The  selection  of  the  hospitals  rests     9  j<^~"i893 

with  the  Senate.    The  attendance  at  the  hospitals     "  '  ' 

rests  with  the  law.    If  that  is  not  so,  we  have  been 
under  a  misapprehension. 

21.082.  It  is  rather  important,  because  if  read  in 
one  sense  (this  is  entirely  fundamental)  it  subverts 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  Senate.  If  read  in 
another  sense  it  seems  to  mean  nothing  at  all  ? — It 
meant  in  the  view  of  those  who  compiled  it  that  there 
should  be  no  restriction  whatever,  that  the  private 
student  should  be  under  no  disadvantage  because  he 
had  studied  privately.  He  should  be  under  no  dis- 
advantage because  he  had  not  attended  a  course  of 
instruction. 

21.083.  Then  one  cannot  read  this  with  reference 
to  the  true  state  of  facts,  which  is,  that  the  Senate 
have  power  to  make  regulations.  One  can  hardly 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  17th  clause  at  all. 
However,  I  will  pass  on.  Then  I  come  to  the  next 
one,  which  also  gives  power  intending  to  impose  a 
fetter,  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  The  18th 
clause  says,  "  The  standard  of  attainment  for  matricu- 
"  lation  and  the  various  examinations  in  all  the 
"  Faculties  to  be  maintained  at  as  high  a  level  as  at 
"  present."  Reading  that  I  have  not  gathered  it  as 
expressing  quite  what  you  say  ;  am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Senate  should  be 
compelled  to  retain  the  apparatus  of  intermediate 
examination  which  it  now  possesses  for  all  purposes  ? 
—No. 

21.084.  Then  'you  would  allow  that  the  Senate 
should  have  control  as  it  lias  now  over  the  regulations 
for  the  degree  ? — Yes,  absolute  control,  only  fettered 
by  the  growth  and  history  of  the  University  which 
would  prevent  any  convulsion  from  happening. 

21.085.  But  it  has  such  control  ?— Yes. 

21.086.  And  it  might  to-morrow  say  that  it  would 
not  require  intermediate  examination  from  those  who 
brought  certain  other  certificates  as  is  done  at  other 
Universities  where  equivalents  are  at  certain  stages  of 
the  University  career  accepted  ? — It  might ;  but  only  in 
the  sense  that  Parliament  has  absolute  power.  Really 
and  practically  the  Senate  has  no  such  power. 

21.087.  Why  do  you  say  he  has  no  such  power  ? — 
Because  the  executive  of  every  public  body  is  bound  by 
the  prinsciples  which  have  grown  up  since  the  creation 
of  that  body.    It  is  morally  bound. 

21.088.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Senate  would 
be  shocking  public  opinion  if  to-morrow  it  were  to 
make  a  regulation  that  it  would  accept  instead  of  ma- 
triculation or  intermediate  examination  a  certificate 
from  a  competent  and  well-qualified  University  au- 
thority ? — -I  think  it  would  find  itself  in  a  great  difficulty 
in  doing  it,  because  it  used  to  accept  those  certificates 
and  deliberately  gave  them  up. 

21.089.  It  never  had  such  certificates  at  all  ?  The 
only  certificate  it  had  were  certificates  of  attend- 
ance ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  certificates  were  accepted 
in  lieu  of  some  of  the  examination  for  the  degreess  and 
that  system  was  abandoned. 

21.090.  You  think  it  would  shock  public  opinion  so 
much  that  the  Senate  would  never  venture  to  do  it  ? — 
I  think  the  Senate  would  not  venture  to  do  it. 

21.091.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  one  of  the  bases  of 
this  scheme  is  that  the  Senate  would  not  have  power 
to  accept  in  lieu  of  matriculation  or  any  other  exami- 
nation the  certificate  of  any  other  body  whatever? — It 
is  the  feeling  of  Convocation  that  the  examinations  of 
the  University  of  London  should  continue  as  they  are 
now,  independent. 

21 .092.  Is  that  to  be  taken  as  essential  ? — That  i» 
the  view  of  Convocation. 

21.093.  And  are  the  restrictions  in  the  19th  section 
to  be  taken  as  essential  ? — That  is  the  removal  of  a 
restriction. 

21.094.  But  it  makes  a  restriction  as  Mr.  Rendall 
has  pointed  out.  It  affects  to  remove  a  restriction,  but 
that  restriction  is  made  by  the  Senate  and  you  are  now 
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u  r  h    "oiaff  to  restrict  the  Senate  from  making  any  such  ? — 
Esq  MA     It  certainly  is  the  wish  of  the  medical  graduates  that 
LL.B.   '    the  restrictive  regulations  referred  to  in  paragraph  19  • 

  should  be  abolished. 

2  Feb.  1893.  21,095.  Is  that  essential  ?— I  think  the  medical 
 graduates  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

21.096.  And  is  it  essential  that  the  University 
ought  not  to  have  power  to  grant  honorary  or  ad 
eundem  degrees  ? — Yes,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
given — that  a  man  might  take  a  pass  degree  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  and  then  become  M.A.  on  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  and  might  get  an  ad  eundem  degree 
of  M.A.  in  London  without  the  honours  examination 
that  a  Londou  B.A.  would  have  to  pass  in  order  to  get 
that  degree. 

21.097.  You  assume  that  this  is  a  power  in  the 
graduates  of  other  Universities  to  come  in  and  be 
admitted  ad  eundem  ;  but  there  is  no  such  power  at 
all.  But  an  ad  eundem  degree  may  be  given  to  those 
whom  the  University  recognises  as  fit  to  have; 
not  to  anybody.  The  case  is  not  that  which  you 
put  that  any  person  may  come  on  a  very  much  lower 
degree  and  take  it  ?— Any  person  might  get  it  on 
that. 

21.098.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  trust  the  Senate  ? 
— I  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  give  an 
advantage  to  a  person  outside  the  University  over 
the  members  of  the  University. 

21.099.  Therefore,  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  take 
it  away?— I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  have  been 
granted.  It  has  never  been  acted  upon  in  a  single 
instance. 

21.100.  I  do  not  quite  understand  in  what  sense 
the  answer  to  Lord  Reay  is  to  be  understood.  From 
the  answers  you  have  now  given  to  me  I  rather 
gather  that  your  view  is  that  a  number  of  these 
things  are  essential  which  can  by  no  construction  be 
brought  within  that  description  ? — Some  are  essen- 
tial ;  some  |  are  open  to  discussion,  conference,  and 
negotiation. 

21.101.  Which  of  those  that  I  have  referred  to  are 
open  to  discussion,  conference,  and  negotiation  ? — I 
thought  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
were  essential. 

21.102.  Then  they  are  not  open  to  discussion  ? — I 
think  that  was  the  result  of  my  answers. 

21.103.  Then  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  that 
is  a  matter  to  which  discussion  could  make  no  dif- 
ference ? — No,  these  clauses  under  heading  8 
were  selected  as  being  those  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  University  as  far  as  Convocation  understood 
them. 

21.104.  Then  if  I  may  say  so  they  are  the  most 
basal  clauses  of  the  scheme  ? — They  are. 

21.105.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Does  clause  18 
mean  not  merely  that  the  standard  is  to  be  maintained 
but  that  the  various  examinations  are  to  be  main- 
tained as  at  present  ? — No,  it  does  not  mean  that ;  it 
means  that  the  level  of  the  examinations  should  be 
maintained. 

21.106.  Then,  if  an  examination  was  to  be  re- 
moved, would  not  that  in  itself  be  held  to  be  lowering 
the  standard  ? — Something  else  would  have  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  if  this  principle  were  to  be  observed. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  but 
Convocation  felt  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  indeed 
to  state  that  the  present  system  was  perfect,  and  in 
the  second  place  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  time 
even  if  it  were  a  good  one .  now  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved. 

21.107.  Then  it  is  not  intended  to  propose  any 
particular  method  of  ascertaining  the  standard  ? — No, 
the  height  of  the  level  is  really  the  important  part. 

2.1,108.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  read  it  in  the  way  that 
Professor  Sidgwick  has  read  it,  but  your  answers 
have  rather  put  me  off  that,  because  I  understand  you 
now  to  say  that  the  University  must  not  only  retain 
and  insist  upon  a  high  level,  but  insist  upon  the 
avenue  being  precisely  identical  through  the  whole 
course;  ?«— Identical  with  what  it  is  now,  do  you 
mean  ? 


21.109.  No,  identical  for  every  candidate  thtedugh- 
out  the  whole  of  the  course;  ? — Yes. 

21.110.  {Mr.  Rcndall.)  I  suppose  after  I  he  verbal 
criticism  that  has  been  passed  one  may  fairly  say  that 
we  are  to  take  these  clauses  as  rather  expressing 
general  pridciples  than  being  drawn  in  any  legal 
statutory  form  ?■ — Yes. 

21.111.  They  contain  opinions  which  Convocation 
wish  to  carry  out  ? — Yes  ;  they  do  to  a  great  extent 
embody,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  most  apt  lan- 
guage, the  principles  which  I  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  the  Commission  a  few  months  ago. 

21.112.  {Lord  Reay.)  "When  you  say  "identical" 
you  do  not  mean  that  the  examinations  for  all  B.A.'s 
are  to  be  the  same.  You  merely  mean  that  they 
should  be  of  the  same  standard  ? — What  I  understood 
Mr.  Anstie  to  say  was  that  there  should  be  the  same 
curriculum  for  all  the  B.A.'s.  If  that  curriculum 
allows  optional  courses  every  B.A.  would  have  the 
same  choice. 

21.113.  You  mean  with  regard  to  optional  courses? 
—Yes. 

21.114.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  But  apart  from  the 
medical  question,  no  advantages  are  to  be  given  in 
respect  to  the  examinations  to  persons  who  have  gone 
through  any  particular  course  of  instruction,  and  no 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  adapt  the  examination 
to  any  particular  course  of  instruction.  I  mean  that 
there  are  in  the  mind  of  Convocation  essential  points, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  give  way  ? — I  assent  to  that, 
except  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  go  quite  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  certificates  of  attendance  are  to  be 
required. 

21.115.  If  they  are  to  be  allowed  so  much  ad- 
vantage must  be  given,  otherwise  what  is  the  use  of 
presenting  them  ? — In  the  opinion  of  Convocation 
no  one  ought  to  get  more  advantage  than  the  ad- 
vantage he  has  derived  from  being  well  instructed. 

21.116.  If  he  can  pass  a  particular  examination  at 
the  particular  time  that  is  all  that  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  do.  That  is,  in  all  the  departments  except 
Medicine  ? — Yes. 

21.117.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
regards  that,  Convocation  did  not  contemplate  inter- 
fering ? — No  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  the  examination 
would  be  at  a  fixed  interval,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  go  into  Matriculation  in  January 
for  his  first  B.A.  in  May  and  his  second  B.A.  in  the 
following  October.  There  would  be  a  length  of  time 
in  which  his  studies  must  continue.  As  the  object  of 
the  restrictions  is  to  ensure  the  undergraduate  having 
gone  through  a  certain  course  of  study  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  that  object  can  only  be  obtained  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Science,  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
University  ;  but  in  Medicine  it  is  obtained  by  the 
length  of  the  course  of  instruction  which  is  otherwise 
fixed  ;  and  that  being  so,  you  do  not  shorten  the 
period  of  education  at  all  by  allowing  him  to  take  all 
his  examinations  for  the  degree  either  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  his  course. 

21.118.  Still  you  leave  the  length  of  the  course 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
I  mean  that  you  intend  in  the  charter  to  impose  an 
absolute  restriction  on  the  University  in  this  one  sub- 
ject which  you  propose  to  leave  entirely  in  the  bunds 
of  an  outside  body,  and  yet  Convocation  seems  so  very 
strong  with  regard  to  allowing  no  outside  interference 
in  examination  ? — Yes,  in  examination.  If  there  were 
any  practical  risk  of  the  course  being  shortened  I 
should  think  it  very  dangerous,  but  the  course  has 
been  extended  quite  recently  from  four  years  to  five. 

21.119.  -{Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  do  not  pro- 
pose that  those  exact  points  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Charter,  you  would  rather  leave  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  somewhat  free  hand  than  the  insertion  of 
these  points  in  a  Charter  would  give  ?  —  What 
points  ? 

21.120.  The  very  points  that  have  just  now  been 
discussed.  You  would  not  tie  the  University  in  all 
these  particulars  would  you  ?— That  section  19  was 
put  in  expressly,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the 
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some  expression  by 
Convocation  of  how  far  it  would  be  inclined  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  medical  undergraduates,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  need  necessarily  be  inserted 
in  the  Charter. 

21.121.  There  should  be  a  good  assurance  that  the 
level  of  the  examinations  is  maintained.  Do  you 
think  that  Convocation  would  be  willing  to  assent  to 
the  combination  of  other  bodiess  in  the  examination 
supposing  they  were  assured  that  the  level  of  the 
examination  should  be  retained  ?  —  They  do  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  independence  of  the  examina- 
tion. There  is  a  passage  in  section  4  of  the  senato- 
rial-scheme to  which  attention  was  called.  It  is  on 
page  46.  The  Royal  Colleges  are  accorded  power 
akin  to  those  of  the  University  College  and  King's 
College,  although  they  are  not  educational  bodies  of 
University  rank. 

21.122.  Not  educational  bodies  at  all,  but  merely  as 
a  matter  of  examination  ? — Then  Convocation,  or  at 
least  a  large  number  of  members  of  Convocation, 


added  this  last  objection  : — "  Such  arrangements  must 
"  either  lead  to  an  approximation  of  the  University 
"  degrees  to  the  licenses  of  the  corporations,  or  fail 
"  to  in  any  way  satisfy  the  '  medical  grievance.' " 
At  that,  time  Convocation  was  under  the  impression, 
which  you  have  relieved  me  from  to-day,  that  the 
medical  grievance  would  not  be  relieved  without  the 
lowering  of  the  level  of  examinations. 

21.123.  I  see  they  do  not  desire  to  lower  the  level 
of  the  examinations,  but  the  point  is,  granting  that 
there  should  not  be  a  lowering  of  level  would  Con- 
vocation agree  to  the  final  examination  or  some  part  of 
the  examination  being  conducted  in  combination  with 
other  bodies  ? — If  that  were  granted,  I  think  it  would 
agree,  because  the  objection  that  Convocation  felt 
before  was  that  it  would  necessarily  tend  to  lower  the 
level. 

21.124.  That  the  University  would  take  care  it 
would  not  do  ? — If  Convocation  did  not  fear  that  it 
would  lower  the  level,  I  think  it  would  not  dissent. 


E.  H.  Busk, 
Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.B. 

2  Feb  1893. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Fifty-second  Day. 


Friday,  February  3rd,  1893, 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reat,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 

J. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  13. A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


William  Jas.  Russell,  Esq., 

21.125.  (Chairman.)  You  are  connected  with  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  a  teacher,  and  you  teach 
Chemistry  ? — I  do. 

21.126.  Will  you  give  us  some  account  of  your 
classes  ;  the  number  who  attend  them,  and  the  number 
of  lectures  which  you  give  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 
— We  have  the  chemical  teaching  for  the  ordinary 
medical  student,  which  is  the  minimum  amount,  and 
then  we  have  also  teaching  for  the  higher  Chemistry, 
that  is  the  Chemistry  for  men  who  are  going  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  University  of  London. 

21.127.  Every  student  has  to  go  through  a  course 
of  Chemistry  at  your  hospital,  has  he  not? — Not 
necessarily.  He  may  be  signed  up  for  his  Chemistry 
before  he  enters  the  hospital,  and  then  Ave  have  no 
hold  over  him  whatever  with  regard  to  his  Chemistry. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
medical  students  have  to  pass  a  certain  examination 
in  Chemistry,  but  they  can  do  that  before  they  enter  a 
medical  school. 

21.128.  Those  who  attend  your  lectures  are  at  the 
same  time  learning  the  practical  part  of  their  pro- 
fession in  the  hospital,  are  they  ? — Essentially  they 
have  not  begun  that.  The  majority  of  them  take  their 
Chemistry  in  the  summer  session,  beginning  in  May, 
and  they  enter  on  their  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy in  the  coming  October. 

21.129.  With  regard  to  those  who  pass  in  Chemis- 
try in  August,  how  long  have  they  attended  your 


'h.D.,  F.R.S.,  further  examined.  W.  J.  Russell, 

Esq.,  Ph.D., 

lectures  ? — They  have  attended  my  lectures  during  F.R.S. 
the  whole  of  the  summer  session.   

21.130.  How  often  ?— Every  day.  3  Feb.  1893. 

21.131.  Every  day  for  how  long  ? — For  about  three  " 

months.    The  time  is  too  short.    They  are  supposed 

to,  and  do,  devote  the  whole  of  their  summer  session 
to  the  study  of  Chemistry, 

21.132.  About  50  to  60  lectures  ?— Yes,  altogether; 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physics. 

21.133.  And  you  have  good  appliances  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's ;  good  laboratories  ? — Very  good  laboratories, 
and  all  the  specimens  and  apparatus  that  are  required. 

21.134.  Do  you  give  a  thoroughly  successful  practi- 
cal instruction  in  Chemistry  and  other  scientific  mat- 
ters ? — Yes,  we  do.  I  lecture  every  morning  from 
10  to  11,  and  then  after  the  lecture  they  go  at  once 
into  the  laboratory  with  me,  and  do  their  practical 
work.    That  lasts  them  until  1  o'clock. 

21.135.  And  that  system  of  scientific  instruction  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  is  one  which  answers  well,  and 
which  you  would  be  sorry  to  see  interfered  with  ? — ■ 
That  arrangement  at  St.  Bartholomew's  answers  well 
on  the  whole.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  at  all 
is,  that  the  time  is  too  short,  in  this  way  :  It  is  too 
short  for  them  to  assimilate  the  knowledge.  They 
have  plenty  of  time  to  learn  the  amount  of  Che- 
mistry which  is  required,  but  many  of  them  come  up 
without  any  knowledge  of  Chemistry  at  all,  and  the 
time  then  is  too  short.    That  I  endeavour  to  meet 
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IV.  J.  Russell,  iu  this  way  ;  if  a  man  enters,  as  a  great  many  do, 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    in  October,  I  have  every  man  up  before  me,  and  I 
F.R.S.        require   to  know    from   him  whether  he  has  any 
3  Feb~i893     chemical  knowledge  or  not.     If  he  has,  well  and 

 "  '    good,  he  may  go  to  his  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  If 

he  has  no  chemical  knowledge  I  insist  upon  his 
regularly  attending  a  preliminary  class,  which  lasts 
from  October  till  Christmas.  By  May,  even  if  he  has 
forgotten  everything  he  heard  in  this  preliminary 
class,  it  has  been  a  very  great  advantage  to  him  be- 
cause he  is  in  a  state  of  development,  so  that  he 
can  follow  my  lectures  beginning  in  May ;  and  the 
same  sort  of  thing  happens  again  with  those  who 
enter  in  May.  I  have  them  all  up,  and  those  who 
know  no  chemistry  then  have  not  only  to  attend  my 
lectures  but  they  have  to  attend  a  class  by  my  demons- 
trator, who  coaches  them  up  after  the  lecture,  so  that 
they  can  keep  up  with  the  lectures.  If  they  once  get 
behind  they  are  done.  In  that  way  I  meet,  I  think 
pretty  successfully,  the  objection  which  has  been 
raised  that  the  summer  session  is  not  long  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  ought  to  say  that  having  admitted 
that  objection,  this  arrangement  of  attendingJChemistry 
in  the  summer  has  immense  advantages,  in  this  way, 
that  you  have  a  perfectly  willing  class.  The  arrange- 
ment which,  I  believe,  was  an  utter  mistake,  that  the 
students  should  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  pass  an 
examination  in  their  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and 
not  in  Chemistry  has  been  the  point  which  all  this 
has  turned  upon.  You  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
the  students  will  devote  themselves  to  Chemistry  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  they  have  immediately 
before  them  the  examination  in  Anatomy  and  the 
examination  in  Physiology,  both  of  which  are  very 
extensive  ones,  and  they  know  they  are  not  going  to 
be  examined  in  chemistry  till  the  following  July. 
If  forced  to  attend  chemistry  lectures  during  the 
winter  they  come  and  sit  in  the  rooms,  and,  I  believe, 
learn  little  or  nothing,  but  if  the  Chemistry  teaching 
is,  as  in  my  case,  in  the  summer,  the  men  feel  that  they 
must  devote  themselves  to  the  subject,  and  they  do  so 
most  thoroughly.  I  get  an  enthusiastic  class,  and  they 
work  uncommonly  well  during  that  time.  The  amount 
of  energy  that  they  throw  into  it  is  exceedingly 
marked  and  satisfactory. 

21.136.  These  are  the  three  branches  of  science — 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry ;  are  there 
any  others  ? — These  are  the  three  great  ones  that  the 
first  year  men  have  to  study. 

21.137.  When  is  the  knowledge  required  by  your 
lectures  tested  ?  Does  it  lead  to  an  examination  of 
any  sort  ? — Yes.  J  test  it  as  they  go  on,  with 
written  and  practical  examinations ;  and  then  they 
have  to  pass  their  Chemistry  under  the  examination 
of  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

21.138.  They  have  to  pass  separately  each  of  these 
things  ? — Yes. 

21.139.  That  is  what  it  leads  up  to? — Yes,  that  is 
what  it  leads  up  to,  and  they  cannot  possibly  go  on 
with  their  anatomy  and  other  subjects  until  they  have 

"passed  their  Chemistry. 

21.140.  You  told  me  that  on  the  whoie  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  science  is  taught  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  the  exception  that 
you  wish  a  little  more  time  to  be  given  to  Chemistry. 
In  what  way  do  you  think  the  teaching  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  could  be  satisfactorily  connected 
with  the  University,  or  do  you  think  it  could  be  con- 
nected satisfactorily  with  the  University  ? — I  have 
very  strongly  the  feeling  that  the  chemical  laboratory 
should  remain  an  integral  part  and  become  more  an 
intimate  of  the  medical  schools. 

21.141.  You  would  not  wish  it  to  be  interfered  with 
by  an  outside  authority  ? — No. 

21.142.  And  with  regard  to  yourself  or  anybody  in 
your  position,  do  you  think  an  outside  authority  should 
have  any  power  of  interfering  with  you  ? — I  think 
my  answer  should  be,  "No."  Without  having  a  more 
clear  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  a  University,  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  answer  the  question :  but  my  general 


feeling  is  that  the  laboratory  should  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  medical  school.  I  wish  that  the  relationship 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  medical  school  should 
be  mor«  intimate. 

21.143.  Is  it  not  closely  connected  now  ? — Not 
sufficiently  closely  connected  with  the  physiology  and 
the  other  studies  which  are  going  on  in  the  medical 
school.  It  is  looked  upon  rather,  and  always  has 
been,  as  a  little  outside — a  little  excrescence  to  the 
school.  It  has  never  been  part  and  parcel  of  it,  so 
much  as  other  subjects  are.  I  am  certain  that  the 
tendency,  as  chemical  knowledge  increases,  is  to 
necessitate  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the 
medical  schools  and  the  chemical  laboratory.  Hence, 
if  the  University,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  destroy 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  should  object  to  it. 

21.144.  Then  you  cling  very  closely  to  preserving 
the  autonomy  of  the  college  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to 
the  chemical  teaching  and  laboratory. 

21.145.  Would  it  put  you  or  anybody  in  your 
place  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  if  you  were 
appointed  professor  at  a  University  going  on  with 
your  own  work  and  confining  yourself  to  that  ? — 
Anything  that  added  dignity  to  the  lecturer  would 
be  of  advantage,  of  course. 

21.146.  And  it  would  be  giving  you  a  position  in 
the  new  University.  You  would  form  part  of  the 
Faculty  and  possibly  be  eligible  to  be  on  the  Board 
of  Study  ? — Anything  of  that  sort  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, so  that  you  did  not  disconnect  rne  from 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  medical  school. 

21.147.  And  you  would  feel  no  difficulty  from 
being  under  two  masters  or  under  a  divided  autho- 
rity, in  being  a  member  of  the  University  at  the 
same  time  that  you  were  in  the  other  position  ? — I  do 
not  know.  That  would  depend  upon  what  the  divided 
authority  was.    I  cannot  answer  that  at  all. 

21.148.  You  would  not  wish  to  be  under  a  divided 
authority  ? — No.  I  wish  to  see  the  chemistry  de- 
veloped in  the  medical  schools,  and  I  wish  to  see  that 
the  lecturer  there  should  have  a  proper  maintenance 
— emolument. 

21.149.  At  present  the  endowment  is  small,  is  it? 
— It  is  paid  by  fees  entirely.  I  may  say  at  ODce  that 
I  am  not  speaking  in  any  way  personally.  My  career 
is  more  nearly  coming  to  an  end  than  beginning.  I 
should  want  to  see  the  professor  having  a  proper 
emolument  so  that  he  can  live  by  it,  and  I  would 
insist  upon  his  not  being  allowed  to  take  a  lot  of 
private  practical  work — analyses.  He  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  convert  his  laboratory  into  a  shop  for 
analysing  dirt  or  anything  that  might  be  sent  in.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  any  con- 
sulting practice.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take 
some,  for  it  may  be  of  interest  and  importance  and  in- 
volve scientific  principles,  and  it  brings  in  a  certain 
amount  of  emolument.  It  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  but  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  perfectly  clear.  I  am  clear  in  my  own 
mind  what  I  would  allow  and  what  I  would  not.  He  is 
not  to  become  a  borough  analyst  and  be  continually 
analysing  butter  and  milk.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not 
pay  him  sufficient  he  must  do  it.  He  ought  to  have 
sufficient  remuneration  from  the  school  to  be  able  to 
live.  Giving  him  that  and  I  would  say,  "  You  are 
"  not  to  become  a  borough  analyst  and  devote  your- 
'•'  self  to  analytical  work ;  you  may  do  a  certain 
"  amount  of  consulting  work,  but  you  are  to  devote 
"  yourself  and  to  encourage  in  others  to  do  scientific 
"  work."  Again,  one  other  thing.  This  lecturer 
should  also  not  be  overburdened  with  lectures.  I 
mean  that  he  should  not  be  made  to  lecture  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  He  should  feel  that  he  had  other 
duties  which  are  almost  higher  than  that  of  standing 
behind  a  table  and  lecturing,  I  mean  simply  that  of 
instructing  his  students  in  the  laboratory.  Formerly, 
I  remember  very  well,  for  many  years  after  I  was  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  there  were  certain  fixed  times 
when  students  were  obliged  to  come.  After  those 
hours  nobody  cared  to  come  and  do  any  work,  and  I 
was  left  entirely  to  myself.    Now  students  are  always 
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there,  educated  men,  interesting  men,  men  who  are 
thankful  to  you  if  you  go  and  talk  to  them,  not  out  of 
the  ordinary  text  book,  and  thus  you  may  gain  some 
sympathy  with  and  influence  over  them.  A  most 
important  duty  of  a  lecturer,  I  think,  is  performed 
in  this  way.  Hence  I  say  that  the  lecturer  should 
not  be  always  lecturing,  but  that  he  should  be  in  his 
laboratory  at  work  there,  and  be  able  to  influence  and 
teach  these  higher  students  in  this  way.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  thing  now.  You  have  a  class  of  men 
there  who  are  totally  different  from  what  they  were 
formerly,  men  whom  it  is  worth  your  while,  and  of 
very  great  interest  to  communicate  wHh.  In  the 
same  way  the  demonstrators  should  be  paid  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  demonstrators  of  Anatomy  or  Physio- 
logy are  paid,  and  the  lecturer  should  have  efficient 
help  by  means  of  demonstrators. 

21.150.  Do  you  think  you  have  not  sufficient  help 
now  in  the  way  of  demonstrators? — I  did  not  say 
that;  I  was  merely  laying  down  general  principles. 

21.151.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  year? — Besides  this  class, — and  what  I  said 
applies  merely  to  the  minimum  amount, — there  area 
large  number  of  students  going  to  the  University  of 
London  and  other  places,  who  take  a  higher  chemistry, 
which  goes  on  all  the  year  round. 

21.152.  Which  leads  up  to  the  intermediate  in 
Medicine  ? — Yes. 

21.153.  There  are  regular  courses  of  lectures? — 
Yes,  there  are  regular  courses  of  lectures,  and  practi- 
cal work  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and  of  late  years 
the  University  of  London  have  been  insisting  upon  a 
very  large  amount  of  practical  work.  We  are  obliged 
now  to  devote  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
these  practical  classes.  They  consider  them  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  I  quite  think  it  is  so.  Now 
the  students,  besides  attending  the  lectures,  come  to 
the  laboratory,  and,  beside  the  analytical  work,  the 
testing,  which  formerly  included  the  whole  of  the  prac- 
tical chemistry,  they  have  now  to  make  a  good  many 
preparations,  and  make  many  of  them  quantitatively, 
which  is  an  exercise  of  an  excellent  kind.  So  that 
chemistry  is  advancing,  and  chemical  teaching  has 
advanced. 

21.154.  Do  you  prepare  many  students  for  the 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  a  good 
many. 

21.155.  Is  it  true  that  a  good  many  of  the  students 
from  your  medical  hospital,  as  well  as  others,  go  to 
take  their  degree  in  other  places  than  London,  that  they 
go  off  to  the  north  ? — Some  do.  I  really  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  absdlute  number.  You  had  our 
warden  up  before  you,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question 
rather  for  him  to  answer. 

21.156.  You  do  not  speak  from  practical  knowledge 
on  that  point  ? — No ;  I  do  not  speak  from  practical 
knowledge.  The  warden  keeps  the  books  ;  it  is  not 
my  business. 

21.157.  We  have,  of  course,  chiefly  to  consider  all 
this  in  relation  to  the  new  University.  1  gather  that 
you  wish  that  your  position  should  not  be  interfered  with 
by  an  outside  authority  :  on  the  contrary,  you  wish  to 
be  joined  more  closely  co  the  school  than  now,  but  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  be  appointed  a  professor  of 
the  University,  as  long  as  there  was  no  danger  of  your 
being  under  two  authorities,  and  of  your  practical  work 
being  interfered  with  ? — That  is  my  general  feeling. 
The  important  thing  that  I  feel  really  is  this  :  keeping 
the  chemical  laboratory  in  direct  and  intimate  touch 
with  the  medical  school.  There  is  one  other  reason 
which  appears  to  me  a  very  strong  one  for  doing 
that,  it  is  that  with  the  progress  of  Science,  as 
surgeons  and  physicians  become  more  acquainted 
with  Chemistry,  the  number  of  chemical  questions 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  them,  will  very 
rapidly  increase.  I  do  not  say  that  the  chemist  will 
be  able  to  solve  them  all,  but  still  that  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  things  must  go.  Whatever  you  do 
they  must  go  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  all  these  schools  should 
have  some  laboratory  to  which  these  questions  could 
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be  referred,  and  as  far  a  possible,  answered.     Of  W.  J.  Russell, 
course  there  would  came  up  questions  of  arrangement    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
about  them,  but  that  is  the  general  principle  which  I  F.R.S. 
should  advocate  _  3  FrtTl893. 

21,15b.  You  think  on  principle  that  a  man  in  your  

position  ought  to  have  sufficient  payment,  and  also,  I 
suppose,  sufficient  leisure,  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
researches  and  add  to  the  general  knowledge  ? — Yes, 
and  of  course  there  would  have  to  be  restrictions  with 
regard  to  the  questions  that  are  to  be  sent  from  a 
hospital  to  a  laboratory.  It  is  very  easy  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  solve  them, 
and  the  lecturer's  time  should  not  be  entirely  taken 
up  by  trying  to  solve  any  question  which  may  be  put 
to  him. 

21.159.  Your  knowledge  extends  to  a  certain  degree 
to  what  goes  on  in  other  medical  colleges  ? — Yes,  to 
some  extent. 

21.160.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  ones,  how  ought 
that  scientific  education  to  be  conducted? — Do  you  think 
they  could  be  grouped  together  or  attached  to  the  larger 
ones,  or  how  would  you  put  the  teaching  of  Chemistry 
as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  Science  on  a  good  foot- 
ing ? — I  think  in  this  way.  The  larger  ones  have 
of  course  their  individual  laboratories,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  smaller  ones,  you  must  not,  even  with 
them,  excommunicate  the  laboratory.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  have  a  laboratory,  but  I  think  with  regard 
to  the  higher  teaching  they  might  very  well  come  to- 
gether and  have  two  or  three  different  schools  for  that 
higher  teaching.  But  I  should  be  distinctly  against 
their  having  a  medical  school,  and  no  laboratory 
attached  to  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  chemical  professor 
for  each,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  laboratory,  and  that 
laboratory  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  school.  It  is 
bound  to  come  ;  it  must  be  so.  If  you  have  a  medical 
school  part  and  parcel  of  that  school, is  to  be  a  laboratory. 

21.161.  And  that  is  not  always  the  case  now  is  it  ? — 
Even  in  your  case  it  is  rather  detached  ? — In  spirit,  but 
not  in  truth. 

21.162.  Y"ou  have  told  us  that  a  student  is  not 
obliged  to  attend  your  lectures  ? — He  is  obliged  to 
pass  the  examinations  under  the  Conjoint  Board;  he 
is  not  obliged  to  attend  my  lectures.  Some  years  ago 
they  passed  a  rule  that  he  might  get  his  chemistry 
anywhere  at  any  of  the  crammers ;  anybody  might 
sign  for  it.  That  rule  has  been  of  late  rescinded  and 
only  certain  institutions  are  allowed  to  sign. 

21.163.  But  as  regards  your  lectures  ? — Now  there 
is  no  obligation  to  attend  my  lectures. 

21,104.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  obligatory? — No. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  go  back  to  that  amount  of 
protection.  I  suggested  what  is  now  carried  out,  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  only  the  signatures  of 
certain  schools  where  the  Conjoint  Board  have  evi- 
dence that  there  are  the  means  of  teaching  chemistry 
theoretically  and  practically  should  be  taken.  It  was 
a  very  great  mistake  in  my  opinion  that  they  ever 
threw  it  entirely  open  and  allowed  anybody  to  sign  up 
and  say,  "  These  students  have  attended."  The  whole 
thing  was  a  farce. 

21.165.  Would  you  have  it  inter-collegiate  in  that 
way  ? — I  would  have  it  that  the  power  of  signing 
should  be  given  only  to  those  places  where  Chemistry 
can  be  satisfactorily  taught. 

21.166.  Attached  to  a  college  ? — I  do  not  care 
where  it  is.  As  long  as  they  can  show  that,  they 
have  the  means  of  properly  teaching  Chemistry  I 
would  take  their  signature, 

21.167.  Do  you  admit  outsiders  to  your  lectures  ? 
— Yes,  but  they  very  seldom  come. 

21.168.  Why  is  that  ? — The  tendency  is  to  go  to 
the  men  who  are  called  crammers. 

21.169.  Do  they  charge  less  ? — Yes,  and  do  it  in  a 
shorter  time. 

21.170.  And  give  them  more  catch  questions  and 
answers  ? — Yes;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  now,  but 
formerly  some  used  to  teach  them  all  their  Chemistry 
without  showing  them  a  single  experiment  or  a  single 
specimen. 
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W.J.  Russell,      21,171.  I  suppose  it  is  a  general  principle  that  if 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    the  teaching  and  the  examination  went  together,  and 
F.R.S.        jf  y0U  h<a(i  a   voice  in  preparing   the  examination 
.       r        which  would  follow  your  teaching,  that  would  induce 
'       '    them  to  come  to  you  more,  and  prevent  their  going  so 
much  to  crammers  ? — Yes. 

21.172.  You  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  particular  case  ? — I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions been  one  of  the  examiners  at  the  Conjoint 
Board. 

21.173.  Appointed  by  the  Royal  Colleges  ?— Yes, 
by  the  Conjoint  Board. 

21.174.  And  you  have  examined  your  own  pupils 
amongst  others  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  papers  are 
set  in  conference  with  the  other  examiners,  and  then 
in  the  case  of  the  practical  examination  which  is  held 
there,  1  never  examine  my  own  students.  There  are 
four  examiners,  and  no  one  never  examines  his  own 
students. 

21.175.  But  still  you  have  the  means  of  seeing  that 
the  papers  harmonise  with  the  teaching,  and  that  the 
teaching  has  led  up  to  the  examination  ? — Yes,  and  the 
examiners  are  always  teachers  at  the  medical  schools. 

21.176.  So  that,  as  a  rule,  the  teaching  and  the 
examination  do  harmonise  with  each  other  ?— Yes, 
now  they  harmonise  with  each  other. 

21.177.  You  say  "  now."  It  was  not  so  much  the 
case  formerly  '£ — No  ;  formerly  they  always  had  mem- 
bers of  the  college  to  examine  under  the  old  system 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  I  think  I  was  the  first 
person  who  was  ever  appointed  there  who  was  not  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  It  was 
very  peculiar  at  that  time.  The  first  notice  that  I 
had  was  that  I  was  required  to  go  there  and  carry 
out  an  examination.  When  I  got  there  I  found  the 
laboratory  was  an  old  kitchen,  which  I  induced  them 
to  whitewash.  Chemistry  had  not  then  the  value  and 
importance  which  it  has  at  the  present  time. 

21.178.  As  it  increases  in  value  and  importance 
and  the  teaching  improves,  has  that  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping the  pupils  from  going  to  coaches  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  now  working  well. 

21.179.  They  attend  lectures  more? — Yes,  the 
students  are  now  feeling  that  when  they  go  to 
coaches  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  other  remark  about  the  teaching.  It  has 
lately  come  to  my  knowlege  that  there  is  an  impres- 
sion amongst  some  that  the  number  of  students  of 
Chemistry  at  the  medical  schools  is  likely  to  be  dimi- 
nished owing  to  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  at  schools. 

21.180.  (Si?'  George  Humphry.')  Which  schools 
are  you  speaking  of  now  ? — Proprietary  schools  in  gene- 
ral, all  over  England.  That  a  great  number  of  those 
will  be  able  to  sign  for  the  attendance  at  the  Conjoint 
Board,  and  that  the  schools  will  be  able  to  give  suffi- 
cient chemical  instruction  to  enable  the  boys  to  pass 
the  chemical  examination  under  the  Conjoint  Board. 
1  am  certain  is  a  mistake.  The  amount  of  Che- 
mistry, and  the  kind  of  Chemistry  which  these 
schools  can  teach  is  not  sufficient  for  the  medical 
student.  That  they  should  teach  this  most  elemen- 
tary Chemistry  at  schools  is  most  valuable  ;  but,  the 
boys  having  learnt  that,  must  then  go  through  such  a 
course  as  I  have  been  indicating.  They  should  come 
then  to  these  medical  schools,  and  there  go  through 
the  elementary  course  which  is  held  there,  to  fit  them 
for  passing.  That  again  is  elementary.  That  course 
of  Chemistry  should  also  have  this  special  direction  :  it 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  their  future  studies.  If  they 
were  going  to  be  chemists  instead  I  can  imagine  that 
the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Chemistry  would  be 
somewhat  different,  and  the  instruction  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. But  1  am  very  fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  and 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  it,  that  the  school  teaching  of 
Chemistry  is  not  sufficient  for  the  medical  students. 
As  they  come  up  from  the  schools,  and  the  schools 
can  certify  that  they  have  learnt  a  certain  amount  of 
Chemistry,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  attempt  this 
examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  but  the  amount  of 
Chemistry  which  they  would  get  at  the  schools  is  not 
sufficient  in  amount,  uor  is  it  of  the  character  that 


the  student  who  is  going  to  be  a  medical  man  ought 
to  have. 

21.181.  Chemistry  will  always  be  an  important  part 
of  every  medical  school  ? —  Yes. 

21.182.  And  it  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant?— It  will  become  more  and  more  important 
every  year.. 

21.183.  What  do  you  think  the  University  could 
do  in  the  way  of  helping  the  instruction  in  the  higher 
part  of  Chemistry — in  the  way  of  research  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?  Could  they  appoint  new  professors  ? — 
I  have  not  a  sufficiently  distinct  knowledge  in  my  own 
mind  of  what  this  new  University  is. 

21.184.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with  in 
any  way  ? — I  can  imagine  that  there  would  be  a 
general  grouping,  which  would  be  advantageous  and 
give  stimulus  to  that  kind  of  teaching.  But  the  p>oint 
I  want  to  insist  upon  is  the  intimate  relationship 
between  the  medical  school  and  the  laboratory.  Do 
not  interfere  with  that ;  do  not  go  and  separate  them  ; 
throw  the  responsibility  on  the  medical  schools  ;  they 
will,  I  believe,  be  willing  to  develop  in  this  direction. 
The  esprit  de  corps  I  value  very  highly. 

21.185.  It  exists  to  a  very  great  extent  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  does  it  not  ? — I  think  at  the 
medical  .schools  generally,  and  certainly,  I  think,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's.  That  is  my  point,  and  that  is 
what  I  wish  to  emphasize.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  the  question  with  regard  to  the  University. 

21.186.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Your  great  point  in 
wishing  the  Chemistry  to  be  still  more  closely  allied 
than  it  is  to  the  medical  schools,  is  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  chemistry  of  medical  students  ? — Yes. 

21.187.  You  wish  our  future  medical  men  to  have 
a  more  complete  and  more  scientific  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  than  they  now  have  ? — I  do.  and  also  of 
the  methods  of  Chemistry.  I  should  like  them  to 
understand  how  a  chemist  investigates  any  subject. 

21.188.  That  is  to  say,  to  have  a  more  scientific 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  not  a  mere  book 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  ? — That  is  of  no  use. 

21.189.  Is  it  your  experience  in  London  (from  what 
you  have  said  1  rather  gather  that  it  is)  that  the  ten- 
dency in  the  purely  medical  part  of  the  school  is,  that 
the  professors  who  are  engaged  in  the  medical  sub- 
jects are  rather  desirous  to  oust  or  to  keep  down  the 
purely  scientific  subject  ?  That  is  what  I  gather  from 
your  remarks  ? — That  is  rather  my  feeling. 

21.190.  And  that  they  rather  pooh-pooh  the  value 
of  the  preliminary  scientific  studies,  and  are  empha- 
sizing more  and  more  every  year  the  necessity  for 
more  clinical  instruction,  and  with  regard  to  the  recent 
regulation  of  the  Medical  Council  which  requires  five 
years'  medical  study  instead  of  four ;  their  desire  is 
that  the  whole  of  the  extra  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  clinical  part  of  the  work  and  none  to  the  prelimi- 
nary scientific  part  ? — Of  Chemistry,  certainly  none. 

21.191.  You  have  no  more  time? — I  have  no  more 
time  than  I  had  before. 

21.192.  And  there  is  no  intention  that  you  should 
have  any  more  time  than  you  had  before  ? — No. 

21.193.  Then  I  further  gather  from  you  that  you 
have  no  outside  students  in  your  laboratory  ? — No. 

21.194.  Therefore,  your  Chemistry,  if  I  may  say  so, 
is  purely  medical  Chemistry  ? — Purely  for  medical 
students. 

21.195.  It  is  not  a  place  in  which  people  come  to 
study  Chemistry  as  a  science  with  a  view  of  coming- 
out  as  chemists.  They  all  have  this  one  professional 
object  in  view  ? — They  are  all  medical  students. 

21.196.  Is  it  not  possible  that  your  object,  which 
is  to  promote  'the  science  of  Chemistry,  might  rather 
be  promoted  from  the  very  opposite  view  from  that 
which  you  take  ?  If  the  connexion  of  Chemistry  with 
Medicine  is  likely  to  depress  Chemistry,  to  put  it  into 
a-  corner,  because  it  must  be  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  importance  of  the  practical  medical  subjects — 
if  you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  interests  of  the 
scientific  Chemistry  of  the  country  per  se — would  not 
the  natural  feeling  be  that  the  more  the  teaching  of 
Chemistry  is  divorced  from  this  profession  the  better 
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for  the  interests  of  Chemistry  ? — T  think  not ;  but  I 
am  sure  of  this :  I  am  there  for  a  specific  purpose. 
All  my  students  there  are  going  to  be  medical  men, 
and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  do  the  very  best  for  them 
that  I  can  from  that  point  of  view.  I  think  that 
chemists  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  mischief  in 
this  way ;  they  have  rather  considered  that  these 
medical  students  were  going  to  be  chemists,  and  tried 
to  teach  them,  I  might  almost  say,  too  much. 

21.197.  Whose  fault  has  that  beeu  ? — The  lecturer's 
at  the  medical  schools.  Now,  my  greatest  difficulty  is 
the  difficulty  of  selection.  Here  are  these  men ;  all 
going  to  be  medical  men  ;  the  amount  of  time  they 
have  to  give  to  Chemistry  is  very  small,  and  my  great 
object  is  to  economise  that  time,  and  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  have  to  teach  them  the  principles  of 
Chemistry  ;  but  in  teaching  them  those  principles  I 
illustrate  them  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  I 
should  if  I  had  a,  class  of  Chemistry  for  general 
students. 

21.198.  Does  not  that  all  rather  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  you  in  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  are 
crabbed  and  confined  by  the  fact  that  you  have  all 
along  to  consider  what  is  the  particular  purpose  with 
a  view  to  which  those  students  are  learning  Chemistry, 
and,  therefore,  might  not  the  argument  be  that  if  the 
Chemistry  teaching  of  the  University  was  separate 
from  the  medical  schools,  the  teachers  would  be  less 
confined,  and  would  be  able  to  consider,  not  the  special 
object  of  the  students,  but  the  science  of  chemistry 
and  the  best  and  widest  possible  way  of  teaching  it? 
— If  you  could  lengthen  their  lives  and  give  them 
more  time  T  should  agree  with  you. 

21.199.  But  that  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  your 
having  nothing  but  medical  students  to  deal  with.  I 
quite  understand  your  point  of  view,  that  as  a  teacher 
of  Chemistry  to  medical  students  you  have  to  choose 
your  subjects  and  to  confine  your  teaching.  The 
point  is,  would  not  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  be 
larger,  more  scientific,  and  more  comprehensive  if  you 
were  teaching  it  not  only  to  medical  students  but  to 
those  who  have  come  to  learn  Chemistry  for  its  own 
sake  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  advantageoixs  to 
the  medical  student. 

21.200.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  should  have  to  teach 
the  medical  students  certain  points  which  I  can  now 
omit. 

21.201.  I  do  not  understand  that? — I  mean  in  this 
way.  You  cannot  teach  a  beginner  medical  chemis- 
try or  calico  printing  chemistry,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  Your  duty  with  these  men  is  to  teach  them 
the  general  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  then 
afterwards  it  is  for  them  to  diverge  in  this  direction 
or  that.  I  as  fully  realise  as  you  do,  perhaps  more  so, 
the  importance  of  teaching  them  the  general  principles, 
and  with  these  medical  students  I  endeavour  to  do  so; 
and  I  think  that  with  this  teaching  of  the  principles  I 
can  to  a  certain  extent  combine  knowledge  which  is  of 
interest  and  importance  to  them,  especially  as  relating 
to  medical  subjects  and  substances.  For  instance,  I 
should  use  as  an  illustration  magnesium  or  mercury 
rather  than  cobalt  or  nickel.  With  these  men  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  real  gain,  if  I  teach 
chemistry  properly,  by  such  an  extended  system  as 
you  are  suggesting. 

21.202.  You  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  medical 
chemistry  ? — In  the  abstract. 

21.203.  I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  with  you ; 
but  the  medical  professors  and  the  schools  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  medical  chemistry  ? — 1  am 
not  responsible  for  that. 

21.204.  And  the  students  who  come  to  you  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  medical  chemistry ;  and  when 
you  are  dealing  with  bodies  in  which  medical  pro- 
fessors are  concerned  in  laying  down  the  course  of 
instruction,  I  have  constantly  heard  it  said,  "  We  do 
"  not  want  this  man  to  teach  Chemistry,  we  want  him 
"  to  teach  medical  chemistry,"  and  as  University  pro- 
fessors their  tendency  is  to  depress  the  teaching  of 
Chemistry  for  the  general   students  down    to  the 


particular  kind  of  Chemistry  which  they  think  is   W.  J.  Russell, 
sufficient  for  the  medical  student.    Now  I  am  asking    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
you  the  question  not  with  a  view  to  medical  schools  F.R.S. 
but  with  a  view  to  the  future  London  University,  and  „ 
the  question  before  us  was  this  :  If  we  are  to  have  '  * 

a  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-taught  scientific 
Faculty,  it  is  the  right  policy  to  start  with  the 
medical'  schools  which  exist  in  the  hospitals,  and 
which  are  tied  and  bound  down  with  the  necessity 
of  teaching  for  the  medical  student  ?  Will  our  teach- 
ing of  scientific  chemistry  be  established  if  it  is  based 
mainly  or  entirely  upon  laboratories,  and  conducted 
by  teachers  who  are  under  the  conditions  which  you 
have  described  ?  Or  would  it  be  wiser  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  say,  "  We  will  not  recognise  chemical 
"  laboratories  or  chemistry  teachers  who  are  con- 
"  nected  with  schools  at  all.  We  are  going  to  teach 
"  not  medical  chemistry,  nor  dying  chemistry,  nor 
"  brewing  chemistry,  nor  any  other,  but  we  are  going 
"  to  teach  Chemistry  as  a  science,  and  upon  scientific 
"  principles."  I  ask  you :  Do  not  the  considerations 
which  you  have  mentioned  as  hampering  you  in  the 
teaching  of  Chemistry — those  conditions  which  make 
you  desire  to  be,  as  you  have  described  it,  more  closely 
connected  Avith  the  Medical  Faculty, — rather  influence 
you  in  saying,  "  We  will  not  recognise  chemical  la- 
"  boratories,  and  chemical  teachers  connected  with 
"  schools,  but  we  will  have  laboratories  and  teachers 
"  who  will  teach  the  science  as  a  whole  "  ? — You  put 
me  in  a  very  great  difficulty,  but  bear  in  mind  I  have 
not  been  advocating  teaching  solely  "  medical  che- 
mistry." 

21.205.  I  know -it  is  difficult,  because  in  Glasgow 
Ave  have  had  Avhat  Ave  have  called  a  technical  chemis- 
try Chair.  It  has  always  resulted  thus  :  the  students 
come  and  think  they  can  learn  technical  Chemistry 
Avithont  knowing  Chemistry.  I  am  assuming  the 
present  thing  exactly  applies  to  the  medical  studen  s 
he  wants  to  come  to  learn  medical  chemistry  and  not 
Chemistry.  Your  point  is  that  you  Avant  him  to 
learn  Chemistry,  and  not  medical  chemistry.  Will 
not  that  rather  lead  this  Commission  to  the  view 
Avhich  I  have  suggested? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
Avhat  you  have  indicated  is  a  larger  and  higher  kind 
of  thing,  but  I  doubt  its  being  so  practicable  and 
capable  of  being  carried  out  for  the  case  of  medical 
students  as  what  I  am  advocating.  You  will  see  what 
it  comes  back  to  as  the  controlling  thing  after  all,  is 
the  question  of  time.  You  are  indicating  a  higher 
instruction  undoubtedly,  but  it  Avill  require  a  very 
great  deal  more  time.  Whether  practically  it  can  be 
carried  out  I  doubt.  I  think  that  I  am  suggesting 
the  best  thing  for  the  medical  student  that  is  practic- 
able. 

21.206.  I  quite  grant  that,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  will  have  out  of  your  teaching  branches  of 
Chemistry  which  you  would  teach  if  you  Avere  a.  Uni- 
versity professor  of  the  same  subject? — If  my  students 
had  more  time  to  give  to  Chemistry. 

21.207.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  the 
state  of  things  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  is  it  the 
case  that  in  the  laboratories  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
they  have  the  same  sense  of  being  OA'erpowered  by 
the  necessities  of  the  medical  schools  ? — But  they  have 
not  the  same  circumstances.  My  body  of  students, 
or  four-fifths  of  my  body  of  students,  are  going  to  be 
ordinary  medical  men,  having  entered  for  the  four  or 
five  years'  course,  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  getting  through.  If  you  ask 
me,  on  general  principles,  whether  Avhat  you  have  in- 
dicated is  not  a  far  higher  thing,  I  ansAver  "  cer- 
tainly." 

21.208.  The  very  fact  that  you  have  to  teach  the 
medical  students  is  a  reason  why  your  teaching  cannot 
be  of  the  same  scientific  height  ? — It  cannot  be  of  the 
same  scientific  height.  It  is  teaching  Chemistry  to 
medical  students. 

21.209.  Does  the  pay  depend  upon  the  fees  of  the 
students? — Entirely.  The  whole  of  our  emoluments 
arise  from  the  fees  of  the  students. 
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W.J.  Russell,  21,210.  And  do  the  chemical  professors  or  teachers 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    take  the  whole  of  the  fees  ? — No.    It  is  not  arranged 

FR  S-        in  that  way. 
3  Feb  1893        21,211.  There  is  a  fixed  salary,  at  any  rate,  as  well 

 '  '    as  fees  ? — My  emolument  has  been  always  dependent 

on  the  total  fees  received  by  the  school. 

21.212.  And  it  is  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
schaol  as  a  whole  ? — Yes. 

21.213.  Have  you  auy  voice  in  that  arrangement 
yourself? — I  should  have  probably.  The  arrange" 
ment  was  made  before  I  was  elected. 

21.214.  Did  I  gather  that  one  of  your  points  was 
that  you  considered  that  the  professors  of  that  subject 
were  insufficiently  paid  ?  —  Yes ;  that,  as  a  rule,  I 
believe  they  are  not  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
lecturers  on,  say,  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  paid. 

21.215.  You  say  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  boy 
at  school  to  be  prepared  sufficiently  to  pass  the  amount 
required  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  ? — Yes.    I  was  speaking  generally. 

21.216.  Take  an  ordinary  student  who  knows 
hardly  anything  at  all  about  Chemistry.  He  comes  Tip 
to  you  in  October,  and  will  take  a  preparatory  course 
of  three  months  ? — Yes. 

21.217.  Then  a  subsequent  proper  course  of  three 
months  ? — Yes. 

21.218.  Do  you  mean  that  our  big  public  schools, 
with  all  their  equipments,  and  all  their  many  dealings 
with  clever,  well-educated  lads,  would  be  unable  up  to 
the  time  a  boy  is  at  school,  up  to  19,  to  teach  as  much 
Chemistry  as  you  can  teach  a  perfectly  ignorant  young 
man  in  a  period  of  six  months  ? — No ;  I  do  not  say 
anything  of  the  sort.  My  statement  is  that  the  average 
student,  at  the  average  school,  will  not  learn  sufficient 
Chemistry  to  pass  under  the  Conjoint  Board. 

21.219.  But  that  is  because  the  arrangements  for 
teaching  science  in  most  of  our  schools  are  absolutely 
insufficient  ? — Yes,  and  the  time  that  they  have  got  is 
insufficient.  Some  years  ago  the  British  Association 
appointed  a  committee,  of  wnich  I  was  chairman,  to 
investigate  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  in  schools.  We 
sent  out  a  paper  to  hundreds  of  schools,  and  we  got 
reports  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  from  the  schools 
where  Chemistry  was  taught.  They  are  so  pressed  for 
time.  1  feel  convinced  that  the  boys,  at  the  time  the 
majority  of  them  leave  school,  are  not  in  a  position  to 
have  learnt  sufficient  chemistry  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion under  the  Conjoint  Board.  You  take  the  case  of 
one  of  the  best  schools,  where  there  are  young  men 
up  to  the  age  of  19  ;  certainly  they  would,  but  not 
the  by  leaving  school  at  16. 

21.220.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  thing  could 
not  be  done ;  it  certainly  is  not  done.  But  if  the 
public  schools  take  it  into  their  heads  that  science 
is  as  much  to  be  developed  as  classics  and  if  they 
were  to  take  it  up,  as  they  do  some  subjects  for  the 
Army  examinations,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  student 
should  not  get  an  education  in  a  public  school  on  a 
science  basis  ? — If  they  stay  until  18  or  19. 

21.221.  As  most  boys  do  ? — By  all  means. 

21.222.  I  rather  misunderstood  some  information 
which  I  obtained  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  I  think  you 
have  explained  what  you  wished  to.  The  question 
was  as  to  the  extent  and  amount  of  teaching  of  science 
of  a  higher  kind,  which  goes  on  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
One  thing  is  clear:  you  give  it  only  to  the  medical 
students.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  students 
you  have  who  are  doing  work  of  a  kind  quite  beyond 
the  requirements  of  a  Conjoint  Board  examination  ? — • 
That  is  the  M.B.  and  preliminary  scientific  class — say 
50 — I  have  not  looked  up  the  numbers — 50  or  55,  or 
something  like  that. 

21.223.  All  of  them,  of  course,  St.  Bartholomew's 
students  of  Medicine ;  they  are  going  on  for  the 
M.B.  ? — They  are  either  at  the  preliminary  scientific 
or  the  intermediate.  Of  course,  the  men  for  the  pre- 
liminary scientific  have  not  absolutely  entered  for  the 
medical  career  ;  they  might  go  elsewhere. 

21.224.  Is  there  any  work  of  an  original  or  research 
kind  carried  on  beyond  that  ? — Yes ;  whenever  we 
can  get  a  man  to  do  it.    Let  me  say  that  I  am  always 


trying  to  get  some  of  the  men  to  do  original  work.  I 
have  at  the  present  moment  got  one  or  two  men,  but 
I  seldom  succeed.  Once  or  twice  it  has  been  done. 
It  always  ends  in  this  way ;  a  man  comes  to  me  and  I 
ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  do  some  original  work.  He 
says  lie  would  exceedingly.  I  say,  "  Come,  you  shall 
"  do  it  yourself,  or  we  will  do  it  conjointly ;  I  will 
"  find  you  all  the  materials  ;  it  shall  be  no  expense  to 
"  you."  He  says  he  would  like  it  very  much.  He 
comes  once  or  twice,  then,  after  an  interval  of  a  week 
he  comes,  and  then  he  never  appears  again.  Then, 
when  I  see  him,  I  say,  "  Why  did  not  you  come,"  ? 
and  then  he  says,  "  I  have  this  and  that  examination 
"  before  me,  and  I  cannot." 

21.225.  Can  you  give  us  the  time  which  is  required 
for  the  M.B.  of  the  University  of  London  over  that 
which  is  required  for  the  Conjoint  Board  ? — We  have 
lecturers  twice  a  week  all  the  year  round,  besides 
practical  work. 

21.226.  And  the  whole  year  is  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose?— We  begin  in  October  and  go  on  for  the 
examination. 

21.227.  {Professor  Sidgwich.)  Each  man  is  spend- 
ing four  hours  a  week  for  the  year  ? — Yes,  two  hours  for 
the  lecturing  and  two  hours  at  least  for  the  practical. 

21.228.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  You  spoke  of  the 
evils  of  chemists  occupying  themselves  and  their  re- 
sources for  analysing.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical 
means  for  stopping  that.  You  said  you  could,  in  your 
own  mind,  draw  a  distinction  between  the  amount  of 
work  a  man  at  a  school  might  do,  and  might  not  do. 
It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  there  are  chemists  whose 
whole  energies  are  taken  up  in  doing  private  practical 
work  of  that  kind  ? — I  believe  so. 

21.229.  You  said  you  could  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  amount  a  man  should  take  and  the  amount 
he  should  not  take? — And  I  also  said  I  saw  a  very 
great  difficulty  of  drawing  any  hard  and  last  line 
between  the  two. 

21.230.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  discouraging 
any  such  possibility  ? — Only  the  tone  of  feeling  at  the 
school.  I  do  not  think  you  can  absolutely  lay  any- 
thing down  with  regard  to  that,  but  I  think  at  ihe 
time  of  the  appointment  he  should  be  distinctly  told 
Avhat  his  duties  are. 

21.231.  So  it  is  a  difficulty  that  would  have  to  lie 
met  under  all  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

21.232.  Would  any  wcrk  of  that  kind  come  to  the 
medical  laboratories  and  the  school  ? — Yes. 

{Professor  Ramsay.)  Your  Lordship  asked  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  students  who  went  from  London 
to  the  Universities  in  the  north  during  the  course. 
You  will  remember  that  the  Commission  asked  for  a 
return,  and  the  secretary  had  in  his  hands  an  exact 
return  upon  that  subject  as  far  as  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities are  concerned,  and  whenever  it  is  read  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  that 
point.  It  has  been  asked  of  a  great  many  witnesses. 
(See  Appendix,  No.  58,  Paper  No.  1.) 

{Chairman.)  We  will  have  it  read. 

21.233.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  Have  you  anything  to 
say  upon  the  point  with  regard  to  the  higher  teaching. 
The  question  which  I  asked  was  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  Chemistry  solely  with  a  view  to  preparing 
the  students  for  the  conjoint  examination.  You  have 
now  explained  that  you  have  in  addition  a  whole  year's 
work  with  a  view  to  the  M.B.  degree,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  there  is  nothing  like  post-graduate  work 
or  research  work,  is  there  ? — We  have  done  a  little, 
but  very  little  in  that  direction. 

21.234.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  With  regard  to 
the  teaching  in  Chemistry  which  would  be  best  for  a 
medical  student,  forget  for  a  time  the  Conjoint  Board, 
forget  for  a  time  the  University  of  London,  and  taking 
into  account  the  period  which  can  be  given  to  medical 
study  altogether,  what  is  the  best  teaching  for  a  medical 
student.  As  far  as  I  have  understood  you  it  would  be 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry, 
not  of  medical  chemistry,  but  Chemistry  generally, 
wherein  you  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  medical 
chemistry,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
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Chemistry  ;  but  that  the  application  of  those  principles 
are  rather  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Medicine.  Is  that 
what  I  have  understood  ? — That  is  my  meaning. 

21.235.  The  illustration  of  the  principles  should  be 
drawn  rather  from  those  subjects  which  would  be  of 
use  to  him  in  his  after  life,  thau  from  those  subjects 
which  will  not  be  of  use  to  him  ? — Certainly. 

21.236.  May  we  say  that  the  drawing  his  attention 
to  those  subjects  which  will  not  be  of  use  to  him  will 
be,  on  the  whole,  rather  disadvantageous  ? — It  might 
be. 

21.237.  That  it  is  far  better  to  impress  well  upon 
him  the  subjects  which  are  likely  to  be  useful,  than 
to  divert  him  from  those,  and  impress  upon  him  the 
subjects  which,  are  not  likely  to  be  useful  ? — I  .think 
so,  certainly. 

21.238.  But  you  feel  it  to  be  of  fundamental 
importance,  that  the  principles  of  Chemistry  should  be 
clearly  laid  before  him  ? — Absolutely  fundamental. 

21.239.  And  do  you  think  that  the  examinations, 
which  are  at  present  conducted  at  the  Conjoint  Board, 
assist  you  in  carrying  out  those  views  which  you  have, 
with  regard  to  the  chemical  instruction  of  medical 
students.  Is  the  examination  in  accordance  with 
those  views  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be 
improved. 

21,2-10.  Then  for  a  University  student  and  for  a 
University  graduate,  do  you  think  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  somewhat  higher  ? — Yes. 

21.241.  In  what  way  should  it  be  higher.  Should 
it  require  a  higher  knowledge  of  principles,  or  a 
greater  knowledge  of  facts  ? — A  higher  knowledge 
of  principles,  and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  facts. 

21.242.  And  that  would  be  desirable  even  for 
medical  students  ? — Certainly. 

21.243.  It  would  give  him  a  more  scientific  idea 
with  regard  to  his  profession,  throughout  the  future 
walks  of  his  life  ? — Yes.  We  are  now  teaching  the 
least  possible  amount  of  Chemistry. 

21.244.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  medical  student,  do  you  require 
much  apparatus  ?  You  have  apparatus  sufficient  at 
St.  Bartholomew's? — Yes. 

21.245.  Does  it  require  any  elaborate  apparatus  ? — 
"No,  not  very  elaborate.  What  is  wanted  is  a  good 
supply  of  ordinary  things,  more  than  any  elaborate 
apparatus. 

21.246.  But  for  higher  teaching  something  more  is 
required  ? — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  add  enormously  to  the 
stock  of  apparatus  for  the  practical  work  that  the 
University  men  require. 

21.247.  In  the  smaller  medical  schools  (perhaps 
you  will  not  like  to  say  much  about  them),  do  you 
think  they  have  the  apparatus  requisite  for  the 
teaching  of  the  ordinary  medical  student  ? — I  think 
so. 

21.248.  It  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
apparatus  ? — No. 

21.249.  And  they  probably  have  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

21.250.  If  that  be  sufficient,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  chemistry  teaching  in  those  schools  should 
not  be  well  conducted  ? — No.  You  are  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  course  ? 

21,25 J.  Yes? — I  should  say  none. 

21.252.  They  are  sufficiently  well  equipped  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  have  not  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  them.  I  was  at  St.  Mary's  before  I 
went  to  St.  Bartholomew's. 

21.253.  St.  Mary's  has  improved,  I  think,  a  good 
deal  ? — I  believe  it  has  very  much.  It  is  20  years 
since  I  was  there. 

21.254.  Then  taking  your  view,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  a  medical  school  should  be  associated 
with  a  hospital,  I  understand  you  to  take  that  view 
with  reference  to  the  advantage  of  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  the  medical  school  ? — Yes. 

21.255.  You  would  say  that  a  hospital  is  not  pro- 
perly equipped  unless  it  has  a  chemical  school  con- 
nected with  it? — Of  course,  1  was  assuming  that  the 
medical  school  was  attached  to  a  hospital. 


21.256.  You  said  a  hospital  was  not  equipped  unless  W.  J.  Russell 
it  had  a  laboratory  connected  with  it ;  that  a  hospital  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
required  a  laboratory,  and  that  it  was  advantageous  to  F.B.S. 

a  hospital  that  it  should  have  a  laboratory  associated  3  j-~^"g93 
with  it  ? — Certainly  advantageous  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  '  ' 

say  that  when  I  made  that  remark  what  I  had  in  my 
mind  was  a  hospital  and  medical  school.  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  medical  school  attached  to  the  hospital  the 
whole  thing  together. 

21.257.  But  it  is  advantageous  to  a  hospital  that 
there  should  be  a  chemical  laboratory  attached  to  it  ? 
—Yes. 

21.258.  Advantageous  for  clinical  purposes  ? — Yes, 
for  clinical  purposes. 

21.259.  And  I  rather  understood  you  to  say  that 
as  time  advances  chemistry  will  be  felt  to  be  a  much 
more  important  part  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

21.260.  And  a  chemical  laboratory  will  be  still 
more  important  to  the  clinical  work  of  a  hospital  ? — 
Certainly. 

21.261.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  becoming  so? — Not 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

21.262.  Does  the  teaching  which  is  given  in 
Chemistry  prepare  a  student  well  for  his  work  in 
physiology  ? — 1  think  there  ought  to  be  greater  co- 
operation between  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  the 
lectures  on  physiology  than  there  exists  at  present  in 
the  medical  schools. 

21.263.  You  mean  that  Chemistry  forms  so  very 
important  a  part  of  Physiology  that  the  Physiology 
should  look  a  little  more  to  Chemistry  ? — Yes,  and 
that  they  should  work  more  together  than  I  chink 
they  do  at  present  in  the  medical  schools.  The  im- 
pression is  that  the  Physiology  is  one  thing  and  the 
Chemistry  is  another.  Instead  of  being  separate  and 
distinct  things  they  ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
certain  points  be  united. 

21.264.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  what  they  call 
physiological  chemistry  ? — I  believe  there  is. 

21.265.  But  you  feel  that  the  teacher  of  Physiology 
and  the  teacher  of  Chemistry  should  be  more  en  rap- 
port ? — Yes,  and  the  instruction,  of  course  en  rapport. 
I  think  that  is  very  important. 

21.266.  Do  you  find  that  your  students  make  good 
progress  as  they  work  with  you.  Do  they  "get  on 
very  well  ? — Very  well. 

21.267.  Do  you  test  them  in  any  way? — Yes,  by 
examinations. 

21.268.  In  what  way.  What  kind  of  examinations  ? 
— 1  have  written  examinations  and  practical  examina- 
tions. 

21.269.  How  often  are  the  written  examinations? — - 
In  the  summer.  You  see  Ave  have  only  about  three 
months.  I  have  always  two  examinations.  1  should 
have  a  third,  but  they  are  examined  so  much  that  I 
take  the  conjoint  one  as  the  third  examination.  They 
are  examined  about  every  month. 

21.270.  Do  you  make  any  report  of  those  examina- 
tions to  the  school  ? — To  the  students  I  do  in 
this  way  :  All  the  papers  are  looked  through  carefully 
by  myself  and  by  my  demonstrators,  and  then  every 
statement  that  is  wrong  is  marked,  and  the  page  in 
Roscoe's  Chemistry,  which  they  use  principally,  is 
noted  there,  and  everyone  of  those  papers  is  given 
back  individually  to  each  student.  So  he  sees  at  once 
where  his  mistake  is,  and  he  sees  at  once  the  page  he 
has  to  refer  to  to  correct  his  mistake. 

21.271.  You  make  no  report  of  this  to  any  Board, 
do  you  ? — No,  only  to  the  student ;  and  I  impress 
upon  him  this :  As  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
correct  his  paper,  he  has  to  take  the  trouble  to  look 
carefully  through  it. 

21.272.  Do  you  think  that  the  reports  of  your  ex- 
amination to  the  Examining  Boards  would  be  a  good 
thing,  so  that  they  should  have  your  reports  to  assist 
them  in  their  determination  as  to  the  qualification  of 
the  students  ? — I  think  so.  hi  the  higher  chemistry 
now,  I  make  the  men  write  out  an  account  '^f  their 
chemistry.  A  man  makes  some  substance,  and  he 
writes  out  an  account  in  his  book.  1  initial  that,  and 
if  he  likes,  he  takes  that  to  the  Examiuer. 
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V  11      21,273.  You  think  it  would  be  an  assistance  to  the 

E     Ph  D  '  examiners.    I  mean  the  examiners  at  the  Conjoint 
F.R.S.    '    Board  and  elsewhere,  if  they  had  such  reports  from 

  you  ? — Yes. 

3  Feb.  1893.       21,274.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the 

 students  if  they  knew  that  such  reports  were  going 

from  you  to  the  examiners  ?— Yes,  I  think  a  very  good 
thing. 

21.275.  You  think  that  on  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  in  every  direction,  that  some 
such  communication  should  exist  between  the  teachers 
and  the  examiners  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  anything  of 
that  sort  if  properly  arranged  is  of  importance. 

21.276.  And  would  stimulate  the  students  much  ? 
—I  think  it  would.  Where  they  make  experiments, 
which  are  quantitative  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
writing  up  their  results  afterwards,  if  several  have 
been  making  similar  experiments. 

21.277.  Have  you  been  an  examiner  at  the  Univer- 
sity of"  London  ? — Yes. 

21.278.  What  opinion  did  you  form  with  regard  to 
the  excellence  of  that  examination  ? — It  is  a  good 
many  years  ago  that  I  was  examiner;  and  since  then 
the  curriculum  has  been  much  altered. 

21.279.  You  can  form  an  opinion  of  it  from  the 
students  you  are  preparing  for  it  ? — Yes.  I  think  the 
practical  chemistry  especially  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  in  conjunction  with  some  other  lecturers  I 
have  been  making  suggestions  to  the  Senate  for  altera- 
tions. 

21.280.  Yon  think  that  on  the  whole  it  wants  im- 
provemeut  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole. 

21.281.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  difficult  examina- 
tion for  jour  students  to  pass  ? — Yes. 

21.282.  In  what  respect  ?  What  constitutes  the 
difficulty  ?— The  extent. 

21.283.  You  mean  the  range  of  knowledge  required  ? 
—Yes. 

21,281.  And  the  range  of  substances  which  require 
to  be  analysed,  and  so  on  ? — To  be  studied. 

21.285.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
that  range  were  diminished  ? — I  do. 

21.286.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  and 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  if  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
were  concerned  in  directing  the  work  of  that  Univer- 
sity, if  they  had  a  larger  number  of  teachers  on  their 
Board  and  Senate,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  so. 

21.287.  That  is  one  of  the  demands  made,  and  yen 
think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.288.  Now  with  regard  to  research  work,  I  sup- 
pose you  yourself  in  teaching  medical  students  and 
working  with  them  have  not  very  much  time  for 
research  work  ? — No,  not  very  much. 

21.289.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  elementary  teaching  would  also  be  likely  to 
be  able  to  prosecute  much  research  work  generally  in 
a  University  or  elsewhere.  Do  you  think  the  two 
things  are  thoroughly  compatible  ? — Elementary  teach- 
ing and  research,  you  mean  ? 

21.290.  Elementary  teaching  on  the  one  side  and 
higher  teaching  on  the  other.  Do  you  thick  that  those 
two  departments  of  teaching  could  be  carried  out  really 
on  a  large  scale,  or  would  the  person  who  is  engaged 
in  and  anxious  about  research  and  higher  teaching  be 
likely  to  carry  out  well  elementary  teaching  ? — That  is 
a  very  general  question. 

21.291.  It  is  rather  an  important  one,  that  is  to  say, 
a  man  who  is  prosecuting  research  earnestly,  vigorously, 
effectively  ? — Do  you  mean,  could  he  teach  elementary 
chemistry  ? 

21.292.  Woidd  he  be  a  man  likely  to  teach  elemen- 
tary chemistry  to  a  class  of  students  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  incompatible  with  the  higher  research 
and  teaching  elementary  chemistry. 

21.293.  And  that  the  person  who  is  occupied  iu 
high  research  would  be  likely  to  take  the  trouble 
to  teach  elementary  work  well.  That  is  the  practical 
point  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer. 
It  partly  arirjes  iu  this  way :  the  ordinary  elemen- 
tary teacher  has  been  a  man  who  is  teaching  for 


his  livelihood,  and  the  thing  has  been  ground  down 
to  its  lowest  state  in  that  way  ;  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  most  elementary  knowledge  and  he  could 
not  teach  anything  higher,  and  if  he  has  become 
a  teacher  at  all  he  has  become  an  elementary  teacher. 
I  do  think  that  elementary  teaching  is  very  diffi- 
cult teaching,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  ele- 
mentary teaching  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  class 
of  men.  Hence,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  say  that 
these  men  who  are  doing  the  higher  research  cannot 
or  should  not  be  also  elementary  teachers.  Obviously 
a  man  engaged  and  interested  in  higher  research 
would,  probably,  like  not  to  teach  at  all. 

21.294.  And  would  they  be  likely  to  do  it  ?— 
At  the  present  moment,  no ;  because  you  will  have  to 
educate  a  higher  class  of  elementary  teachers  in  order 
to  do  it.  If  you  ask  me  at  the  present  moment  to  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  byeways  to  find  men 
who  arc  doing  higher  research  and  are  good  ele- 
mentary teachers,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  doing 
so ;  the  men  who  are  doing  research  work  would 
not  be  the  best  elementary  teachers ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  be  good  elementary  teachers. 

21.295.  I  suppose  the  examinations  do,  and  would 
you  say  that  they  necessarily  will  direct  to  a  certain 
extent  teaching  ?  You  must  have  examinations  ? — 
Certainly. 

21.296.  And  would  you  say  that  they  will  under 
all  circumstances  necessarily  very  much  regulate  the 
teaching  ? — I  would.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
help  that.  You  do  not  say  whether  they  are  well 
arranged  or  not,  but  as  long  as  you  have  students,  and 
they  are  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  go  through 
tnese  examinations,  of  course,  teachers  have  to  teach 
to  those  examinations  whatever  your  own  private 
opinion  about  examination  may  be. 

21.297.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  examinations  should  be  of  the  highest  and 
best  kind  ?— Yes. 

2 1.298.  Would  you  say  that  education  altogether 
very  much  depends  on  that  ? — Yes. 

21.299.  It  must  do  so? — Yes,  it  must  do  so.  You 
see  the  conjoint  scheme  examination  entirely  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  Chemistry  which  these  medical 
students  have  to  learn. 

21.300.  And  the  studeut  will  not  get  up  very  much 
more  ? — They  will  get  up  nothing  more,  and  you 
have  no  business  to  ask  them  to  get  up  more. 

21.301.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these  various 
subjects  shall  be  on  the  Boards  which  direct  and 
regulate  examinations  ? — Certainly. 

21.302.  You  have  spoken  of  the  purely  medical 
staff  of  a  hospital  not  sufficiently  recognizing  and 
measuring  the  importance  of  chemical  teaching  ;  and 
that,  I  think,  is  felt  by  others  in  the  medical  schools, 
as  well  as  by  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.303.  I  have  heard  that  expressed  several  times 
strongly,  and  that  that  interferes  somewhat  with  the 
emoluments  which  you  obtain  ? — Yes. 

21.304.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  chemistry  becomes 
recognised  and  acknowledged  more  and  more  as  an 
important  branch  of  medicine,  that  will  undergo  some 
alteration  ? — It  will  fade  away  in  time.  It  is  less  now, 
considerably  in  the  last  few  years,  than  it  was,  but 
there  still  exists  that  tone  of  feeling,  that  Chemistry 
is  rather  an  excrescence  on  Medicine,  and  they  would 
have  been  relieved  to  have  rid  themselves  of  the  whole 
chemical  teaching. 

21.305.  That  change  must  come  on  ? — Yes;  I  have 
no  anxiety  on  that  subject  now. 

21.306.  Is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  now  at  the 
Conjoint  Board  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  Chemistry 
at  their  examinations  an  indication  that  that  feeling 
is  fading  away  ? — I  think  so. 

21.307.  1  think  we  all  feel  with  you  very  strongly 
that  there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  outside  work, 
which  a  professor  or  teacher  can  take,  if  possible,  if 
that  limit  could  be  made  ;  but  you  do  not  see  any 
way  in  which  that  is  to  be  regulated,  even  in  a  new 
University.    Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
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or  not,  that  the  University  of  London  should  establish 
a  higher  teaching  of  its  own — a  higher  teaching  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  all  the  branches  of  science 
■with  its  own  laboratories,  in  which  scientific  work 
and  scientific  teaching  should  be  carried  on,  beyond 
that  which  is  required  for  ordinary  education  ? — 
Certainly,  and  research. 

21 .308.  You  would  feel  that  to  be  a  very  important 
element  in  a  future  University  ? — It  is  a  very 
important  element. 

21.309.  And  would  you  concede  that  such  work  as 
that  should  be  supplemented  by  public  grants  ? — Yes. 

21.310.  It  would  be  a  work  of  national  importance? 
— Certainly. 

21.311.  And  therefore,  the  nation  might  well  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  towards  it  ? — Certainly.  Of 
course,  that  is  entirely  apart  from  anything  I  have 
been  saying. 

21.312.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  You  include,  of 
course,  organic  chemistry  in  your  ordinary  course, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

21.313.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  portion  of  the 
three  months'  course  is  taken  up  by  organic  chemistry  ? 
— About  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  three  months. 

21.314.  That  is  to  say,  about  three  weeks  ? — About 
that. 

21.315.  And  for  the  intermediate  M.B.  examination 
for  the  University  of  London  there  is,  I  suppose,  a 
great  deal  ? — That  is  organic. 

21.316.  There  is  no  inorganic? — No. 

21.317.  And  that  amount  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  it  ? — During  the  whole  year,  yes,  including 
the  practical  work,  of  course. 

21.318.  {Mr,  Rendall.)  At  the  outset  of  your  evi- 
dence you  dwelt  upon  the  enforcement  of  attendance, 
and  I  understood  you  to  regret  that  the  Conjoint 
Board  regulations  had  accepted  attendance  of  students 
from  teachers  or  institutions  of  a  very  irresponsible 
kind  ? — Yes  ;  they  could  to  be  signed  up  by,  I  should 
say,  inefficient  teachers  for  the  chemistry  they  had  learnt 

21.319.  You  are  quite  aware  now  that  that  stage 
has  passed  away,  and  that  in  the  revised  regulations 
attendance  is  required  from  an  institution  recognised 
by  the  Board  ? — Yes.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that. 

21.320.  And  that  has  been  satisfactory  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

21.321.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  practice  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  what  institutions  they 
have  authorised ;  but  the  principle  is  right. 

21.322.  London  University  enforces  attendance  upon 
all  students  for  the  degree,  at  recognised  medical 
schools,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

21.323.  Here  too  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangements  ? — Yes. 

21.324.  Do  you  feel  it  vital,  or  at  any  rate  of  high 
importance,  that  a  new  University  should  possess  that 
power  of  enforcing  attendance  ? — Such  as  is  now  held 
by  the  University  of  London  for  the  medical  degrees. 

21.325.  By  the  University  and  by  the  Conjoint 
Board  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.326.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  leave  the  stu- 
dents perfectly  free,  and  not  to  give  the  University 
the  power  of  enforcing  attendance  r — My  impression 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  enforced  attendance,  as 
now. 

21.327.  Some  hold  that  a  University  should  simply 
insist  upon  an  examination  test,  and  say  nothing  about 
attendance.  You  do  not  think  that  proved  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  it  was  adopted  or  approximated  to,  by 
the  Conjoint  Board  ? — No,  not  with  regard  to  the 
chemistry.  1  have  no  knowledge  beyond  the  working 
of  the  chemistry. 

21.328.  Another  main  point  was  with  regard  to 
your  anxiety  that  the  chemical  laboratory  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  medical  school  ? — Yes. 

21.329.  Would  you  tell  me  who  were  the  more 
interesting  students,  and  the  more  scientific  students, 
of  whom  you  spoke  ? — Those  who  are  studying  for  the 
B.Sc.  and  the  Intermediate  and  M.B.  degrees. 

21.330.  The  London  University  students  ?— Yes. 


21.331.  Does  the  admission  of  those  London  Uni-  W.  J.Russell, 
versity  atudents  weaken  the  intimacy  between  the  *$P%is'  '' 
chemical  department  and  the  medical  schools  ? — No.  ' 

21.332.  It  rather  strengthens  it,  perhaps  ?    I  mean    3  Feb.  1893. 

the  whole  effect  of  having  London  University  stu-  ■  

dents  in  your  classes  is  to  promote  an  attachment 

between  the  medical    school  as  a  whole    and  the 
chemical  part  of  it  ? — Yes,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

21.333.  Do  you  deprecate  at  all  that  your  own 
school  or  yourself  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
determination  of  the  study  of  chemistry  required  by 
the  London  University  ? — You  mean,  do  I  deprecate 
that  in  the  abstract  ? 

21.334.  Yes?— No. 

21.335.  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  there  is  any 
particular  virtue  in  the  determination  of  curricula  and 
standards  by  a  completely  external  body,  and  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  your  own  school  not  having 
any  voice  in  it? — No,  there  is  no  advantage  in  our 
being  excluded. 

21.336.  Do  you  desire  to  see  your  medical  school 
as  a  whole  an  integral  part  of  the  LTniversity  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  the  LTniversity  is. 

21.337.  It  would  depend  largely  upon  what  the 
University  would  be  ? — Yes. 

21.338.  {Professor  Sidgioick.)  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  document  I  have  here,  called  "  A  statement 
"  of  points  upon  which  the  London  Medical  Schools 
"  are  agreed,"  which  was  laid  before  the  Commission 
some  time  ago  ? — -No. 

21.339.  {Mr.  Rendall.)  In  principle  you  do  no 
prefer  that  a  medical  school  should  carry  out  the  pro- 
grammes and  curricula  imposed  by  an  exterior  autho- 
rity in  the  decision  of  which  it  had  no  voice  ? — No. 

21.340.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  be 
glad  that  your  medical  school  should,  belong  to  a 
University,  and  should  have  participation  in  your 
decision  of  University  curricula  and  examinations, 
provided  the  LTniversity  is  well  constructed? — Yes, 
provided  that ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  on  that  point  now,  because  I  do  not 
realise  what  this  LTniversity  is. 

21.341.  Your  whole  distrust,  and  really  your  mis- 
giving, rests  on  that  point,  that  the  University  might 
not  be  very  well  constructed? — That  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  destroy  this  intimate  relationship 
between  the  medical  schools  and  the  laboratory. 

21.342.  But  it  seems  to  me  you  admit  that  your 
present  connexion  with  the  London  University,  so  far 
from  destroying  it,  rather  tends  to  make  the  attach- 
ment more  intimate  ? — On  that  point  which  you  men- 
tion with  regard  to  the  students  ;  but  supposing  this 
new  University  said,  "  We  are  to  appoint  the 
"  lecturer  and  not  the  school,"  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  it. 

21.343.  And  you  wish  that  in  so  far  as  that  the 
autonomy  should  be  reserved  to  the  medidal  schools  as 
a  whole,  treating  the  chemical  part  of  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

21.344.  And  of  course,  in  a  University  so  acting, 
you  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  that  medical  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  should  be  represented  and  che- 
mical professors  lecturers-  should  not  be  represented  ? 
— No." 

21.345.  {Professor Sidg wick.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  few 
questions  with  regard  to  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  connexion  of  the  chemical  department  with  the 
medical  school  in  the  district.  As  applied  in  London, 
that  would  lead  to  the  establishment,  or  maintenance 
rather,  of  11  chemical  departments  in  connexion  with 
11  medical  schools  ? — -I  think  11  or  12. 

21.346.  At  the  same  time  you  admit  that  as  things 
are,  chemistry  so  attached  tends  to  be  left  in  a  some- 
what subordinate  position.  I  understand  that  you  do 
not  wish  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  other  schools, 
but  still  we  might  agree  that  in  the  abstraet,  in  a 
single  town,  even  like  London,  if  you  have  11  hos- 
pitals, each  with  its  own  school,  it  is  probable  that 
the  chemical  teaching  at  some  of  these  schools  would 
be  inferior  to  that  at  other  schools  ? — Yes. 
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W.J.  Russell,      21,347.  May  we  not  take  it  as  admitted  that  the 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    provisions  for  chemical  teaching,  and  the  teaching  at 
F  R  S-        some  of  these  schools,  are  of  an  unsatisfactory  kind  ? — 
TT"        I  am  not  going  to  say  that.    I  have  not  personal 
6  "       '    knowledge.    What  I  said  applied  clearly  and  solely 
to  the  larger  schools,  and  I  qualified  what  1  said,  I 
think,  in  this  way,  that  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
schools,  I  do  not  think  they  need  be  equipped  to  the 
same  extent.    With  regard  to  the  smalier  schools  I 
think  it  is  important  that  they  should  have  a  labora- 
tory.   It  is  important  that  there  should  not  be  a 
medical  school  without    a  laboratory,  but  to  what 
extent  their  teaching  should  go  would  vary  with  the 
means  they  have  got,  and  as  I  said  before,  with  regard 
to  the  higher  teaching,  tne  smaller  schools  might  very 
well,  two  or  three  of  them,  join  together.     But  I 
would  not  have  a  medical  school  without  a  laboratory 
attached  to  it. 

21.348.  With  regard  to  this  joining  together,  that 
has  not  taken  place  by  any  voluntary  combination  ? — 
No. 

21.349.  Then  might  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  there 
were  some  means  of  putting  pressure  on  these  schools  ; 
some  means  such  as  the  existence  of  a  University  that 
had  a  right  to  say — and.  occasion  offering,  would  say  — 
that  the  teaching  of  such  and  such  a  school  was  not 
adequate.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  little  outside  pres- 
sure of  that  kind  might  assist  in  stimulating  a  process 
which  you  yourself  would  wish  to  be  developed? — T 
think  so.  I  think  anything  which  would  stimulate 
active  co-operation  ;uid  produce  less  jealousy  amongst 
the  medical  schools  M  ould  be  of  very  great  value. 

21.350.  As  T  understand,  you  think  that  every  hose 
pital  ought  to  have  its  laboratory  ;  but.  if  I  understand 
your  ground,  it  is  rather  for  the  purposes  of  research 
that  arise  from  time  to  time  than  from  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  students  in  their  own  hospitals.  It  is 
rather  that  you  think  that  questions  arise  that  each 
hospital  ought  to  refer  to  its  own  laboratory  ? — Yes, 
but  for  teaching  purposes  as  well  as  for  research.  As 
science  progresses  more  and  more  these  questions  will 
be  soluble,  and  the  hospitals  ought  to  have  the  means 
of  attempting  that  solution. 

21.351.  But  is  it  not  more  likely  that  those  questions 
which  require  a  searching  investigation  would  be 
better  dealt  with  in  a  laboratory  more  completely 
equipped,  and  with  more  costly  apparatus,  than  it  is 
likely  that  all  these  eleven  schools  could  provide  ? — I 
was  not  picturing  so  much  higher  research  in  those 
as  an  answer  to  the  practical  questions. 

21.352.  Those  practical  questions  you  think  might 
be  usually  answered  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  apparatus  ? — Yes ;  it  is  brains  that  are 
wanted  more  than  apparatus. 

21.353.  You  think  that  even  if  the  laboratory  is 
only  equipped  for  elementary  teaching,  still  the  che- 
mical teacher  will  have  sufficient  apparatus,  and  we 
may  hope  that  he  will  have  brains  sufficient  for 
answering  the  question  in  his  own  hospital  ? — Yes. 
Of  course,  practical  questions  with  regard  to  peculi- 
arities of  urine  or  something  of  that  sort,  is  rather 
what  I  meant.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  bound  to  come.  As  science  goes  on,  this 
is  a  phase  that  is  opening  out,  whether  it  is  liked 
or  not. 

21.354.  You  think  that  kind  of  work  could  be  well 
combined  with  the  work  of  teaching,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  ? — Yes,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  combined. 
That  kind  of  work  I  should  like  to  be  done,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  students  themselves,  under  the  direction 
of  their  lecturer.  The  students  ought  to  bring  these 
questions  in,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  make  the  men 
themselves  do  it. 

21.355.  Taking  into  consideration  what  in  reply  to 
Professor  Bamsay  you  emphasized  so  strongly — the 
severe  limitation  of  time — would  not  the  students  feel 
that  they  were  drawn  a  little  out  of  their  preparation, 
if  they  had  to  answer  these  inquiries  ?— I  think  not. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  take  up  too  much  of 
their  time,  but  there  are  many  practical  questions 
which  they  can  solve,  and  such  work  gives  the  men 


an  interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  shows  the 
application  of  what  they  have  been  learning,  which  in 
itself  is  educationally  of  very  considerable  importance. 

21.356.  Does  the  crammer  flourish  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  ? — Yes.  I-  am  speaking  now  of 
chemistry. 

21.357.  But,  as  I  understand,  the  crammers  have 
not  the  power  of  signing  the  certificates  of  instruction 
required  from  students? — No, not  now. 

21.358.  Then  they  only  give  supplementary  teach- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  students  who  have  to  go  to  some 
other  institution  ? — 'Yes. 

21.359.  Why  do  students  go  to  the  crammer  ?  Is 
it  because  they  fail  to  learn  at  the  lectures? — Yes; 
they  fail  to  learn.  In  my  own  case,  when  I  adopted 
the  practical  work  immediately  in  connexion  and 
after  my  lectures,  my  object  was  very  much  to  keep 
down  the  use  of  the  tables,  which,  as  I  daresay  you 
know,  lead  to  mere  mechanical  work.  After  my  lec- 
tures now,  I  take  the  students  upstairs  into  the 
laboratory,  and  instead  of  beginning  with  mete 
testing,  they  make  experiments  to  illustrate  the 
things  I  have  been  going  through  in  the  lectures. 
When  I  first  began  that,  my  students  did  not  believe 
in  me.  They  said,  "  This  is  not  what  we  want  to 
learn  ;  this  is  not  practical  chemistry,"  and  many  of 
them  went  off  for  that  simple  reason  to  the  crammers. 
When  we  come  to  sulphur,  I  work  in  the  properties 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tests  for  the  acid,  and  so 
with  other  bodies  ;  and  I  postpone  till  the  last  possible 
moment  the  use  of  those  dreadful  tables. 

21.360.  How  far  do  you  think  that  cramming  in 
the  bad  sense — I  mean  teaching  that  tends  to  substi- 
tute memory  for  intelligence — is  excluded  now  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Conjoint  Board  ? — Are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  practical  work  ? 

21.361.  Yes?— No. 

21,302.  You  think  it  requires  to  be  improved  in 
that  regard  ? — Yes. 

21.363.  Do  you  think  it  is  fairly  excluded  by  the 
requirements  of  the  London  University  ;  that  the 
London  University  has  been  able  to  devise  a  practical 
examination  in  chemistry  which,  speaking  humanly, 
cannot  be  crammed  for,  so  that  the  student  has  to 
understand  his  subject  in  order  to  get  through  the 
examination  ? — As  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  sheer  cramming  for  the 
London  University. 

21.364.  {Lord  Beay.)  You  have  laid  great  stress 
on  the  practical  limitations  which  at  the  present 
moment  exist ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  these 
limitations  did  not  exist,  how  would  you  then  organise 
the  chemical  teaching  from  the  beginning  ?  I  under- 
stand that  you  approve  of  the  secondary  schools 
undertaking  elementary  chemistry  ? — For  the  medical 
students. 

21.365.  You  desire  to  have  it  taught  at  secondary 
schools  ? — Yes. 

21.366.  You  would  prefer  to  obtain  students  who 
had  been  efficiently  prepared  at  a  secondary  school  ? — 
Yes. 

21.367.  At  the  University  do  you  wish  to  diffe- 
rentiate them  from  the  ordinary  science  students  ? 
Supposing  you  had  an  absolutely  free  hand,  would  you 
combine  your  students  preparing  for  a  medical  course 
with  the  ordinary  students,  or  would  you  still  wish 
to  have  the  separate  preparatory  course  for  your  medi- 
cal students  ? — It  can  be  but  for  one  thing,  the  best 
possible  teaching  for  a  science  student. 

21.368.  In  principle  you  approve  of  what  is  done 
abroad  ;  that  the  preliminary  scientific  education  of 
medical  students  should  be  given  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  and  not  in  the  Medical  Faculty.  That  is  your 
opinion  as  a  scientific  man  ? — Certainly. 

21.369.  Would  you  tell  us  whether  the  guarantees 
which  the  medical  schools  (I  am  speaking  of  all  the 
medical  schools,  of  course ;  I  am  not  asking  as  to  one) 
offer  for  the  appointments  of  the  professors  are  such 
as  to  give  security  that  they  always,  and  in  every  case, 
appoint  the  best  scientific  men  they  can  obtain  ? — No. 
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21.370.  You  think  those  guarantees  do  not  exist  ? — 
Practically  they  do  not  offer  sufficient  emolument. 

21.371.  Whatever  the  considerations  are  (we  can 
leave  that  out  of  account)  you  can  conceive  a  system 
of  selection  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  medical  schools 
which  would  lead  to  better  results  ? — I  thought  you 
were  speaking  of  the  emoluments. 

21.372.  No,  I  am  speaking  generally.  Is  the  selec- 
tion made  on  such  lines  as  to  take  only  into  considera- 
tion the  efficiency  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  appointed  ? 
— I  think  the  medical  schools  make  very  good  selec- 
tions of  their  teachers,  speaking  of  late  years. 

21.373.  You  are  satisfied  ? — I  cannot  recall  any 
objection. 

21.374.  In  a  new  University,  of  course,  there  will 
be  a  Faculty  of  Science  and  a  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Under  such  conditions,  if  you  were  given  the  choice, 
to  which  Faculty  would  you  desire  to  belong  ? — Do 
you  mean  qua  lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  a  medical 
school  ? 

21.375.  Yes.  If  you  were  given  the  choice  to 
belong  either  to  the  Medical  Faculty  or  to  the  Science 
Faculty,  in  which  would  you  join  ? — In  what  relation- 
ship, do  you  mean  ? 


21,37G.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  you  think  you  would  exercise  more  influence 
aud  obtain  better  conditions  for  the  development  of 
chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's  by  casting  in  your 
lot  with  the  medical  professors,  or  whether  you  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  position  which  you  woaki  natu- 
rally occupy  in  the  Science  Faculty  ?— Personally  I 
would  far  rather  belong  to  the  Sconce  Faculty,  but 
in  relationship  to  the  school  it  seems  to  me  that 
would  depend  upou  the  position  of  the  University. 

21.377.  1  ask  you  the  question  because  you  said 
that  you  attached  great  importance  to  the  relation 
which  existed  between  the  physiology  teacher  and  the 
chemistry  teacher  ? — I  do  not  know  that  belonging 
to  that  particular  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  in  any 
direct  way  help  me  in  that  direction.  It  might,  or  it 
might  not. 

21.378.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  naturally 
exercise  a  very  great  influence  over  the  St,  Bartholo- 
mew's Medical  School  ? — Yes. 

21.379.  And  the  majority  of  the  professors  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  would  belong  to  the  Medical  Faculty, 
and  only  a  minority  to  the  Science  Faculty ;  I  ask 
you  in  which  you  would  like  to  be  enrolled  \o  ? — I 
would  like  to  belong  to  both. 


W.  J.  Russell, 
Esq.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

3  Feb.  189.3. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Edward  Pollock  examined. 


21.380.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  come  here  to  give  us  your  views  with  regard  to  this 
question,  and  I  think  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Law 
Faculty  ? — I  should  say  solely  with  regard  to  the  Law 
Faculty,  and  also,  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  that  I  have  no 
academical  experience  myself.  I  see  you  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  these  matters, 
with  regard  to  which  I  think  I  could  not  assist. 

21.381.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  us  already  ? — I  have,  and  in 
particular  I  read  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence,  and  in 
the  main  I  may  say  I  agree  with  his  views. 

21.382.  You  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  and 
very  important  in  establishing  any  teaching  University 
that  is  to  be  established,  either  a  new  one,  or  remodel- 
ling the  existing  London  University,  that  there  should 
be  a  really  good  Law  degree  that  would  be  sought 
after,  and  that  would  carry  a  certain  amount  of  weight, 
and  would  be  useful  to  people  to  take  ? — I  do,  and 
more  than  that,  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  object 
could  be  fully  attained  by  the  Inns  of  Court  without  a 
Legal  University.  I  should  like  perhaps  to  say  what 
experience  I  have  had  myself  in  this  matter.  For 
myself  I  had  no  University  teaching,  but  I  began 
Law  when  I  was  only  17,  beginning  in  chambers. 
I  had  three  years  with  my  father,  who  was  Attorney 
General,  I  learnt  some,  but  not  much,  law  in  his 
chambers.  I  had  three  years  then  with  Mr.  »Iames 
Shaw  Willes,  who  certainly  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  day.  Then  I  was  called  to  the  Bar,  when  I  was 
23  ;  in  a  short  time  I  lectured  at  the  Law  Institution, 
and  in  that  way  saw  something  of  the  teaching  of 
Law  ;  and  when  the  question  of  University  education 
was  raised  by  Lord  Selborne  I  was  a  Bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  did  my  best  for  that  scheme,  which 
was  very  coldly  received,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  our 
Inn.  Of  course  I  watched  with  great  interest  the  pro- 
gress there  has  been  since,  and  I  have  seen  the  im- 
portant steps  that  have  been  taken  since  by  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  under  the  auspices  of  the  four 
Inns.    But  I  still  think  the  same  deficiency  exists. 

21.383.  The  chief  reason  that  scheme  failed  was,  I 
suppose,  that  it  wished  to  put  barristers  and  solicitors 
to  the  same  examinations  ? — Yes,  and  to  admit  out- 
siders. At  the  Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple  they  used 
to  be  known  as  the  "pheasant  shooters,"  the  country 
gentlemen. 

21.384.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  cling  to  having  the  exclusive 
power  of  admitting  to  the  profession  of  a  barrister  ? 
— Certainly,  and  I  think  they  ought, 
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21.385.  That  would  not  prevent  them  from  co- 
operating with  the  University  in  enabling  us  to  have  a 
good  Law  Faculty  and  to  give  a  good  degree.  Any- 
thing the  University  undertook  in  that  way  ought  to  be 
done,  and  could  be  done  in  connexion  with,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  that  the  larger  voice  upon  the  question  of  legal 
education  should  be  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in 
part  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  given  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  Senate  of  the  University  was 
once  seized  with  that  power  they  should  possess  it 
independently  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  although  they  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Inns,  and  by  that  means  allow 
them  to  provide  a  sufficient  breadth  of  education  to 
attain  the  object.  But  I  also  think  myself  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  not  only  have  the  sole  power  to 
call  to  the  Bar,  but  they  would  be  wise  to  retain  in 
some  way  the  old  rule,  which  I  think  is  now  aban- 
doned, of  requiring  some  certificate  from  gentlemen 
offering  themselves  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  of  having 
read  in  a  barrister's  chambers,  or  I  should  say  having 
learnt  practice  in  a  barrister's  chambers. 

21.386.  As  long  as  that  University  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  of  their  privileges  they  might  assist 
the  Universitj'  by  having  representatives  on  the 
Senate,  and  by  being  represented  on  the  Law  Faculty, 
and  therefore,  indirectly  in  settling  the  examinations 
for  a  degree,  and  the  other  matters  connected  with 
legal  instruction  ? — I  should  say  certainly,  and  partly 
as  a  question  of  finance.  All  the  Inns  of  Gourt  are 
able  to  contribute  liberally,  and  they,  I  think,  are  the 
better  persons  to  know  what  they  want  what  the 
requirements  for  the  Bar  are,  and  therefore  in  the 
outline  what  sort  of  teaching  and  examination  should 
be  required. 

21.387.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  their 
assisting  the  University  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
by  endowing  ^Professorships  of  Law  connected  with 
the  University.  Would  they  assist  us  in  that  way  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  assist  if  they  held  the 
principle,  but  I  should  doubt  at  present  whether  they 
would  move  unless  some  very  sound  scheme  were 
established  and  generally  approved  of. 

21.388.  But  if  they  were  represented  on  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  and  if  they  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Law  Faculty,  you  think  they  alight  be 
induced  to  come  forward  ? — I  think  they  might. 

21.389.  And  even  independently  of  the  money  con- 
siderations it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  University 
itself  that  they  should  be  represented  in  that  way.  It 
would  be  a  strengthening  element  that  they  should  be 
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The  Hon.  Sir  represented  on  the  Senate  and  in  the  Law  Faculty  ? — 
C.  E.  Pollock,  i  should  say  you  would  not  only  get  a  more  perfect 

  Senate  bj>  that  means,  but  I  doubt  quoad  the  profes- 

3  Feb.  1893.  wiiether  you  would  get  a  successful  University 

without  it. 

21.390.  Those  seem  to  be  the  two  ways  of  getting 
the  co-operation,  by  their  teachers  and  perhaps  some 
representatives  besides  being  on  the  Law  Faculty,  and 
by  others  being  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

21.391.  And  there  might  be  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court 
with  regard  to  the  examinations  so  as  to  prevent 
duplicate  examinations,  or  too  great  a  number  of  ex- 
aminations for  men  who  were  anxious  to  qualify,  and 
at  the  same  time  anxious  to  take  a  degree  ? — Yes, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I  think,  about  that. 

21.392.  Is  there  anything  else  with  regard  to  the 
question  which  you  would  lay  before  us  ? — I  should 
like  to  say  this.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  first  began 
learning  Law  ;  it  is  52  years  ago  ;  and  the  increase  in 
the  knowledge  of  Scientific  Law  has  undoubtedly  been 
A  ery  great  among  young  men  now  as  compared  with 
the  young  men  of  those  days.  I  attribute  that  in  a 
considerable  measure  to  the  better  sources  of  legal 
literature  that  exist  now  as  compared  with  those  that 
existed  then.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
American  books,  Kent  and  Story,  and  one  or  two 
books,  such  as  "  Best  on  Evidence,"  there  were  very 
few  books  that  could  be  called  scientific  books  upon 
legal  subjects.  But  I  also  attribute  the  improve- 
ment in  both  branches  very  largely  to  the  teaching 
that  has  been  given  by  Law  lectures,  and  I  think 
that  the  saving  of  time  by  men  who  come  into 
Chambers  by  having  read  Law,  and  having  learnt 
Law  by  lectures,  would  really  very  much  shorten  the 
period  they  would  require  in  Chambers  ;  and  the  only 
difficulty  I  have  felt  is  in  putting  together  the  time 
that  would  be  required  to  give  a  man  a  really  good 
legal  education.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  not 
interfere  with  his  curriculum  at,  say,  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. I  have  had  sons  of  my  own  there,  and  I  have 
known  a  large  number  of  young  men,  I  suppose  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  in  whose  education  I  have  been 
interested.  1  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  young  men 
and  their  teaching,  and  their  learning,  aud  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  young  man  should  not,  except  it  be  a 
course  of  Roman  Law  possibly,  begin  to  learn  Law 
while  he  is  at  the  University  if  he  can  get  the  curri- 
culum elsewhere,  or  later.  I  think  he  should  make  a 
break,  and  say  :  "  Now  I  have  finished  my  general 
"  liberal  education,  and  I  am  going  to  be  educated  for 
"  the  Bar,  or  to  be  a  solicitor."  Then  I  equally  think 
that  whatever  time  he  spends  in  London  upon  that 
education,  there  still  remains,  I  should  say  at  the  least, 
two  years  that  should  be  occupied  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Law  practically  in  Chambers.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  the  difficulty  that  I  see  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  supposed  there  is  about  the  time, 
for  this  reason  :  Allow  him,  say,  three  years  at  the 
University,  and  even  two  years  for  his  law,  a  part  of 
that  might,  I  think,  a  little  overlap  ;  but  when  he  gets 
to  his  chamber  work,  certainly  some  of  that  might 
overlap  with  his  London  University  teaching.  And 
there  is  this  to  be  said ;  even  if  he  is  called  to  the  Bar, 
he  still  may  well  spend  two  or  three,  or  even  more 
years  in  Chambers  with  those  who  have  practised ; 
because  unless  he  is  very  much  unlike  other  young 
men,  he  certainly  woidd  not  get  employment  for  that 
time.  I  should  say  five  years  will  be  a  very  safe 
period  to  allow. 

21.393.  Would  the  London  University  training 
fill  the  place  that  is  now  filled  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  training  ? — I  think  it  would. 

21.394.  That  would  come  first,  and  then  would 
come  the  reading,  actual  practical  law  and  chamber 
work  ? — Yes. 

21.395.  The  University  work,  which  would  be 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Law,  and 
perhaps  of  Civil  Law,  and  other  things,  would  come 
first:  That  is,  of  course,  the  only  part  we  have  to 
do  with.    Then  after  that  would  come  the  chamber 


work  ? — I  have  been  led  to  that  rather  by  this  :  it 
seems  at  first  rather  inconsistent,  although  I  find  that 
certainly  there  is  a  higher  education  in  law  among  the 
younger  men  than  there  was,  say,  40  years  ago,  I  still 
find  a  deficiency  among  the  younger  men  of  the 
present  day,  which  arises  from  a  want  of  chamber 
practice.  I  partly  account  for  that  by  the  recent 
changes  of  law,  and  an  idea  that  the  law  is  not  fixed 
in  its  principles,  and  partly  by  the  abolition  of  plead- 
ings, which  although  a  good  thing  in  itself  has  set 
men  more  abroad  ;  and  I  find  men  very  deficient 
in  law  which  they  ought  to  have  learnt  from  barristers, 
or  pleaders,  in  Chambers. 

21.396.  That  cannot  be  given  by  any  University  ? 
— No  ;  and  that  must  depend  upon  the  individual 
enterprise  of  each  man. 

21.397.  But  the  degree  given  by  each  University 
ought  to  be  more  of  a  general  nature,  and  showing 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  law  and  general  training  ? — Yes. 

21.398.  And  I  suppose  a  degree  of  that  kind  might 
be  useful  not  only  to  men  who  intend  to  follow  the 
law  as  a  profession,  but  to  others  also  ? — I  think  so, 
certainly,  to  men  who  are  going  into  Parliament,  or 
the  public  service,  or  who  are  going  to  be  magistrates, 
or  country  gentlemen. 

21.399.  Or  even  perhaps  commercial  men,  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

21.400.  And  the  kind  of  degree  which  the  Uni- 
versity ought  to  establish  ought  to  be  so  general  in  its 
nature,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  all  these  men  ? — 
Yes,  especially  when  so  many  go  to  the  colonies.  I 
have  some  doubt  about  the  Roman  Law,  not  from  any 
disrespect  to  Roman  Law — I  certainly  should  have  a 
School  of  Roman  Law,  and  let  that  be  one  of  the 
certificates  that  is  to  be  given — but  I  have  a  little 
doubt  whether  the  study  of  Roman  Law  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  such  a  certificate  as  the  benchers 
would  require  for  call  to  the  Bar. 

21.401.  It  might  be  taken  as  an  alternative  subject, 
perhaps,  with  some  others  ? — Well,  I  would  hardly 
say  that.  I  look  upon  Roman  Law  as  peculiar.  I 
think  every  person  who  is  to  be  an  accomplished  lawyer 
should  know  Roman  Law,  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
time,  and  the  subjects  that  are  given  are  Dot  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  indicate  a  real  knowledge  of  Roman 
Law,  and  my  experience  is  that  most  of  the  young  men 
who  pass  that  do  so  by  a  cram.  I  had  a  very  marked 
instance  of  that  not  long  since  of  two  young  men 
coming  from  the  University  ;  one  had  taken  a  very 
high  degree,  and  was  a  very  able  man,  and  had  given 
considerable  time  to  it,  and  he  did  not  pass  the 
Roman  Law ;  the  other  man  had  been  industrious, 
gave  up  about  three  weeks  to  it,  and  did  not  profess, 
to  do  more  than  he  could  to  pass  it,  and  he  passed. 

21.402.  Had  he  that  particular  turn  of  mind  ? — He 
picked  up  the  subjects  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
examined  upon,  and  did  not  read  much  of  Justinian 
or  the  other  books,  but  read  for  the  examination. 

21.403.  Would  you  have  a  Case  Law  examination  ? 
— More  or  less ;  but  I  think  the  Roman  Law  is  so 
grand  a  subject,  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  treated 
somewhat  more  liberally  than  it  is. 

20.404.  The  result  of  cramming,  and  the  tendency 
that  the  man  who  can  cram  should  pass  as  successfully 
as  a  man  who  reads  in  a  more  solid  way,  must  be 
guarded  against  by  compelling  attendance  at  a  certain 
number  of  lectures,  and  by  arranging  that  the  teaching 
of  the  lecturer  should  lead  straight  up  to  the 
examination ;  there  should  be  complete  harmony 
between  the  two  ? — Yes,  and  the  difficulty  is  done 
away  with  in  a  certain  measure  by  one  of  the  things 
that  I  contended  for  before  my  Inn,  which  was  that 
the  certificate  for  Roman  Law  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
foreign  Universities,  should  be  accepted.  The  Inns  of 
Court  resisted  that  for  a  very  long  time,  but  they 
agreed  to  it,  and  they  do  accept  the  certificate  of  a 
University.  Therefore  there  is  not  the  need  fordoing 
what  was  mischievous,  bringing  up  that  subject,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  larger  subjects  were  being  prepared. 
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21.405.  And  the  Teaching  University  of  London 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

21.406.  You  do  not  see  any  chance  of  bringing  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Teaching  University  of  London 
into  a  still  closer  connection,  and  in  return  for  the 
representation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  on  the  Senate 
and  the  Faculty,  the  Inns  of  Court  putting  the  new 
University  into  a  still  greater  position  with  regard  to 
taking  its  teaching,  as  part  of  their  own  than  they 
have  with  regard  to  the  older  Universities  ? — I  think 
that  might  follow.  If  the  system  was  successful 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Inns  of  Court  would  look 
upon  it  in  a  very  different  light,  finding  that  they 
themselves  had  a  voice,  and  finding  that  the  better 
education  was  obtained,  they  might  give  way,  a  great 
advantage  would  be  obtained  by  bringing  these 
students  more  together.  1  think  you  will  find  that 
there  is  very  little  mixing  together  of  students  arising 
from  the  fact  of  their  attending  the  same  lectures 
in  London,  before  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 
But  if  there  was  a  University  on  a  broader  basis,  and 
the  Degrees  became  of  more  importance,  then  that 
would  arise  which  arises  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  certainly  in  the  Chambers  of  Lawyers,  that  really 
working  men  help  each  other  very  much. 

21.407.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  establish 
that  where  there  are  non-resident  students  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  a  University  where  they  reside  in  colleges, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but  already  you  find  that  a  great 
many  men  know  each  other.  I  know  in  my  own 
days,  when  we  lived  much  more  in  the  Temple  than 
young  men  do  now,  a  great  advantage  was  obtained 
by  men  meeting  together,  and  more  especially  meeting 
for  moot  courts  and  debating  societies.  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  moot  courts.  I  think  that  the 
making  of  speeches,  a  nd  the  argument  of  cases  before 
the  supposed  tribunal  is  not  only  advantageous,  but 
I  should  say  almost  essential. 

21.408.  I  think  that  is  introduced  to  a  certain 
degree  by  lecturers  in  law  schools,  is  it  not  ? — I 
believe  it  is,  but  I  do  not  knoAV  that  it  has  made  much 
progress.  I  remember  one  that  I  belonged  to  myself 
where  Mr.  Justice  Denman  belonged,  Sir  Richard 
Garth,  Sir  George  Honeyman,  both  the  Kavslakes — 
I  could  name  twenty  good  men- -Lord  Thring  was  one, 
who  met  together,  and  did  work  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  if  they  held  briefs  for  which  they  were  paid. 

21.409.  And  do  you  think  that  sort  of  thing  should 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  professor  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so.  The  debating  societies  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  extremely  successful  and  useful, 
and  there  of  course  there  is  an  absence  of  the  pro- 
fessional element. 

21.410.  1  believe  in  America,  at  Harvard,  and 
other  places  they  encourage  discussions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  college  itself? — Yes,  that  is  so;  and 
in  so  doing  it  is  oidy  a  return  to  the  old  moot  courts 
in  England.  I  think,  perhaps,  Englishmen  are  a  little 
shy,  and  they  do  not  like  to  feel  that  they  are  playing 
at  something ;  but  speaking  for  myself,  those  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  sure  were  as  earnest  as 
could  be,  Presidents  were  chosen,  notes  taken,  and 
written  judgments  delivered  ;  and  we  fought  as  hard 
to  beat  each  other  without  the  fee  as  we  should  now 
with  the  fee. 

21.411.  And  that  was  entirely  voluntary? — Yes, 
under  no  auspices,  or  controlling  power  whatever. 

21.412.  But  you  think  it  might  be  done  under  con- 
trolling power? — I  think  so,  and  then  when  connected 
with  particular  subjects  and  lectured  upon  at  the  time, 
I  am  sure  it  would  serve  a  double  duty.  It  would 
give  an  interest  to  the  lectures,  and  give  some  sort  of 
experience  to  the  speakers. 

21.413.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
could  give  us  any  information  or  advice  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is.  I  see  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  upon  the  details  of  the  academic  system,  as  I 
call  it,  which  I  should  prefer  to  leave  to  those  who 
have  had  experience,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  myself 


the  necessity  of  some  further  step,  and  I  believe  that  The  Hon.  Sir 
that  will  be  successful,  always  provided  that  those  who  C.  Pollock. 
have  the  power  to  join  in  it  will  do  so.  "  

21.414.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)   1  think  you  said     3  Feb-  1893" 
you  were  in  favour  of  a  student  of  law  going  through 

the  ordinary  University  course  first  ?— Yes. 

21.415.  And  that  in  his  University  course  Law 
should  not  come  in  to  any  great  extent? — No. 

21,410.  You  are  aware  that  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge now  Law  is  one  avenue  to  a  degree  in  Arts  ? — 
Yes. 

21.417.  Your  judgment  is  unfavourable  to  that? — 
I  have  often  been  asked  by  young  men,  Should 
not  they  go  out  in  Law  ?  I  say,  "  If  you  mean  to 
"  play  the  high  game  you  ought  not  to.  You  will 
"  not  have  any  more  than  enough  time  to  get  your 
"  really  good  education  without  law,  and  you  will 
"  only  get  a  small  smattering  of  law  as  compared 
"  with  the  law  that  you  must  learn  hereafter  if  you 
"  are  called  to  the  Bar." 

21.418.  May  I  ask  whether  your  view  is  founded 
upon  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  course  as  now 
arranged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Oxford  I  do 
not  know  much  of,  but  I  always  understand  that 
Oxford  is  a  high  degree ;  and  as  a  question  of  learning 
no  doubt  it  is  a  much  more  valuable  course,  but  1 
should  say  of  either  quoad  the  profession,  it  would  be 
far  better  if  a  man,  say,  at  Cambridge,  took  a  good 
mathematical  degree,  and  at  Oxford  a  good  classical 
degree,  and  did  his  best  and  let  the  other  alone,  it 
would  be  better  than  going  out  in  the  Law  Tripos. 

21.419.  You  think  that  no  part  of  the  large  study 
of  law,  abstract  or  historical,  is  adapted  to  form 
part  of  a  general  education  ? — I  would  not  say  that  so 
much.  For  instance,  if  I  was  told  of  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  of  only  moderate 
ability,  who  was  going  home  to  take  his  place  in  hia 
county,  then  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  much  more 
open  question  whether  he  should  go  out  in  Law,  or  ho 
might  go  out  in  History,  rather  than  go  out  in 
Mathematics  or  Classics,  if  he  had  not  a  powerful 
mind  and  a  good  application,  because  I  think  a  little 
law  for  a  country  gentleman  then  would  be  better  than 
a  more  finished  education  in  either  Classics  or  Mathe  • 
matics.  But  in  the  legal  education  I  should  say  that 
the  man  who  is  ex-hypothesi  at  some  time  or  anothei 
to  learn  law  before  he  can  succeed  in  his  profession  had 
better  employ  his  mind  by  laying  down  a  broad  general 
education  certainly  in  thingis  like  Mathematics  and 
Logic,  rather  than  such  Law  as  he  can  learn  at 
such  a  school. 

21.420.  As  regards  the  connexion  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  with  the  University,  do  you  think  that  the  law 
which  should  be  taught  by  the  University  should 
include  all  the  law  that  can  be  learnt  from  lectures,  or 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  still  have  to  arrange  any 
course  of  lectures  of  a  more  professional  kind  ? — My 
own  view  is  that  if  the  Inns  of  Court  would  hand 
over  the  whole  of  the  machinery  affording  some  funds, 
and  holding  firmly  to  the  claim  of  having  a  proper 
voice  in  the  University,  it  would  be  better  done  if  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  was  under  the  University  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  teaching  by  lecture. 

21.421.  And  you  think  that  that  should  take  about 
three  years? — I  think  two  years  would  be  sufficient, 
remembering  that  after  a  man  went  into  chambers  he 
might  still  attend  those  lectures  he  liked.  If  a 
man  spent  three  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
two  years  in  London,  he  ought  then  to  be  able  to 
take  a  degree  which  would  satisfy  his  Inn  with  regard 
to  his  call  to  the  Bar. 

21.422.  Then  he  would  require  two  more  years  in 
Chambers  ? — Yes,  then  he  should  go  on,  certainly. 

21.423.  And  you  think  there  is  no  possibility,  by 
anything  like  the  system  of  moot  courts,  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  time  that  he  is  required  to  spend  in 
chambers  ? — I  think  not. 

21.424.  I  ask  that,  because  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  the  reason  why  study  in  chambers  is  not  re- 
quired as  an  absolute  condition  is  an  economical 
reason  ;   that  it  is  thought  hard  upon  the  poorer 
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The  Hon.  Sir  students  to  require  so  large  an  expenditure  of  money 
(7.  E.  Pollock.  ancj  time.    Do  yon  think  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
3  Feb  1893     Pu°lic  *w0  ^nu  years  should  be  required  of  study  in 

<  '_    Chambers  ? — I  think  so.    I  think  it  is  tin  illusion  to 

suppose  a  man  can  learn  what  he  requires  in  less 
time  ;  it  would  be  very  like  sending  a  man  to  take  a 
medical  degree  who  had  never  had  bedside  practice. 

21.425.  And  you  do  not  think  they  could  learn  their 
practice  while  they  are  rendering  any  services ;  they 
have  to  pay,  and  not  t(*  be  paid  ? — They  pay,  but  they 
really  get  according  to  their  capacity  and  industry  as 
much  as  they  can  do.  Speaking  for  myself  and  some 
others  in  Mr.  Willes'  Chambers,  I  think  they  would 
tell  you,  as  I  could,  that  we  used  to  be  there  as 
long  as  we  liked. 

21.426.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  relation 
of  legal  education  in  the  United  States  to  the 
practice  of  the  Law  there  ? — Very  little.  Mr. 
Benjamin,  the  great  American  lawyer,  was  a  pupil 
of  mine,  and  I  used  to  talk  it  over  with  him.  I 
think  the  only  difference  there,  or  the  real  difference, 
was  that  that  being  a  new  country,  it  established  a 
more  perfect  system  of  teaching,  and  that  the  judges 
themselves  and  the  older  members  of  the  Bar,  seemed 
to  recognise  the  duty  of  teaching  more  than  we  do 
here.  We  have  left  things  here  in  England,  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  to  take  their  own  chance. 

21.427.  One  difference,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received,  is  that  a  student  in  the  United 
States  (I  do  not  say  that  he  has  not  got  still  much  to 
learn  from  practice)  can  earn  money  instead  of  paying 
it  immediately  after  he  has  gone  through  the  Univer- 
sity course.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  that  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries  ? — Yes,  but  in  so  many 
cases  there  the  duties  of  counsel  simd  solicitors  are 
mingled. 

21.428.  And  would  you  regard  the  result  that  I 
mentioned  as  being  due  1o  that? — I  think  in  a  great 
measure,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  any  practical 
experience.  I  have  never  been  in  the  States  myself.  I 
have  only  gathered  what  I  do  know  from  talking  with 
others  upon  it. 

21.429.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understood  your  Lordship 
to  say  to  Professor  Sidgwick  that  you  think  whilst  a 
man  is  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  one  of  those  places,  he  had  better  not 
go  into  professional  work  ;  but  may  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ship to  assume  for  a  moment  the  state  of  things  whicn 
exists  there,  and  which  is  to  some  extent  favoured  by 
public  opinion  ;  then  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
the  Inns  of  Court,  assuming  them  to  have  a  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  conduct 
of  examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  accepting 
the  degree  as  equivalent  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
at  the  London  School  in  lectures  or  classes  ? — I  see  no 
objection,  provided  they  had  a  sufficient  voice  in 
the  teaching. 

21.430.  That  is  a  course  which  has  been  suggested 
to  us  by  one  or  two  professors  from  Oxford  ? — But  I 
doubt  myself  practically  whether  you  would  get  men 
to  remain  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  so  as  to 
learn  a  sufficient  amount  of  Law  to  entitle  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  accept  the  certificate. 

21.431.  Still,  under  those  conditions  you  would  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  Inns  of  Court  putting  them- 
selves in  a  similar  position  Avith  respect  to  the  London 
University  and  the  other  Universities  ? — No,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  1  think,  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
Roman  Law,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  accept  the 
certificate  of  the  Universities. 

21,43^  AVith  regard  to  Roman  Law,  I  rather  gather 
your  opinion  to  be  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  a 
compulsory  as  an  honour  subject  ? — Yes. 

21, 433.  Then,  broadly,  would  it  be  right  to  take 
this  as  an  expression  of  your  Lordship's  view  generally 
on  the  subject :  that,  as  has  been  stated  to  us  by  one 
or  two  witnesses,  the  Inns  of  Court  should  retain  in 
their  hands  the  conditions  of  call,  including  those  con- 
ditions of  practical  efficiency  which  yon  have  referred 
to  as  dependiug  upon  chamber  practice,  but  so  far  as 
concerns  the  rest  of  legal  education  it  might  be  con- 


ducted by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  University  ? 
— Certainly. 

21.434.  Under  the  conditions  which  you  have  men- 
tioned of  their  having  an  adequate  voice  in  the  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

21.435.  You  have  mentioned  some  advantages  which 
would  result  from  its  being  treated  as  a  University 
course  rather  than  a  merely  professional  course,  and 
amongst  those,  I  suppose,  one  might  number  the 
greater  breadth  given  to  the  course  of  study  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

21.436.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present,  for  instance, 
there  is  any  course  of  diplomatic  law  ? — No.  I  do  not 
know  sufficient  of  the  subject,  but  I  should  say  that 
international  law  even  is  not  taught  with  sufficient 
breadth  and  extent. 

21.437.  And  your  view,  I  suppose,  would  not  be 
that  the  lectures  delivered  and  the  classes  held  under 
this  system  should  be  confined  to  professional  subjects, 
but  you  would  include  in  them  the  larger  and  wider 
topics  which  might  be  pursued  by  those  who  were  not 
looking  to  practice  at  the  Bar  so  much  as  to  more 
literary  pursuits,  as,  for  instance,  Sir  Henry  Maine  ? — 
I  think  by  the  joining  of  the  different  subjects  together 
one  would  improve  the  other,  and  a  better  spirit 
would  be  kept  up,  which  certainly  hitherto  has  been 
wanting  very  much  amongst  those  who  attend  the 
lectures. 

21.438.  Would  you  attach  value  to  these  higher 
branches  of  instruction  as  tending  to  raise  the  tone  of 
the  more  practical  subjects  ? — I  should. 

21.439.  And  you  would,  therefore,  not  wish  to  see 
any  divorce  between  the  two  which  would  assign 
merely  professional  teaching  to  one  body,  and  reserve 
the  more  theoretical  teaching  to  another  ? — I  should 
say  that  that  is  so,  especially  when  you  remember  the 
different  classes  of  persons,  that  is  the  barristers,  the 
solicitors,  and  the  country  gentlemen,  that  is  the  men 
who  come  for  an  extended  liberal  education. 

21.440.  And  you  might  add  a  fourth  class,  the 
public  men  ? — Yes. 

21.441.  Would  a  system  of  that  kind  also  tend  to 
give  a  greater  permanence  and  steadiness  to  the 
course  pursued  in  the  legal  school  ? — I  think  it  would 
It  would  take  time,  but  I  think  in  time  the  same  sort 
of  esprit  de  corps  would  rise  up,  that  has  arisen  in  all 
good  Universities.  Men  would  get  to  know  each 
other,  and  meet  together  to  discuss  subjects  and  work 
at  these  debating  societies,  and  in  other  ways  acquire 
a  breadth  of  knowledge  which  would  be  of  immense 
assistance  to  them,  when  they  came  to  apply  it 
practically,  and  would  be  certainly  of  great  public 
benefit. 

21.442.  And  woidd,  perhaps,  tend  to  improve  the 
feeling  of  the  students  at  the  classes  to  which  your 
Lordship  attaches  so  much  importance  ? — Yes. 

20.443.  What  you  said  implies  that  the  lectures 
should  be  open  to  the  public  and  not  restricted  to  the 
students  for  the  Bar ;  and,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware, 
that  was  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
1846?— Yes,  and  I  agree  to  that.  That  was  part  of 
Lord  Selborne's  scheme,  to  which  the  Inns  of  Court 
took  exception. 

21.444.  The  recommendation  is  now  nearly  50 
years  old  ? — Yes.    I  was  thinking  of  22  years  ago. 

21.445.  That  was  when  Lord  Selborne  brought  in 
a  Bill  which  was  not  successful  ? — Yes.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  met  the  sub-committees  of  the  other  Inns  of 
Court  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
sharp  discussion  over  it,  but  we  never  ultimately 
agreed. 

21.446.  And,  ultimately,  the  Bill  was  dropped  ? — 
Yes. 

'  21,447.  I  think  you  said  that  success  for  a  Law 
school  could  not  be  hoped  for  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Inns  of  Court.  You  are,. no  doubt,  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  praiseworthy  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  Law  school  inde- 
pendently of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — Yes. 
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21.448.  Which  had  at  first  a  flourishing  success, 
but  within  the  first  decade  they  failed,  practically,  and 
have  become  of  less  and  less  importance  ever  since. 
Would  that  tend,  or  otherwise,  to  form  the  practica- 
bility of  founding  an  efficient  Law  school  without  the 
assistance  of  those  bodies  which  have  attached  to  them 
so  large  a  part  of  the  clientele  of  the  classes  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  would  succeed  until  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  certainly,  as  regards  solicitors,  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  also  came  in.  But  I  think  they  would 
come  in  in  time. 

21.449.  I  suppose  you  would  see  no  objection  to 
uniting  with  a  Faculty  constituted  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, such  important  foundations  as  the  Chair  of 
Comparative  Jurisprudence  founded  at  University 
College  and  endowed  ? — No. 

21.450.  That  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
school  ? — 1  think  so. 

21.451.  (Mr.  Painter.)  I  understand  that  your 
Lordship  thinks  that  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  would  come  in  in  time.  Can 
your  Lordship  advise  the  Commission  as  to  how  best 
they  could  be  induced  to  come  in  in  a  shorter  time  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say.  The  practical  improve- 
ment that  would  be  obtained ;  the  growth  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  growth  of  opinion  within  the  Inns  of 
Court  if  it  grows  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  has 
grown  since  Lord  Selborne's  scheme,  which  is  now 
20  years  ago  at  least,  led  me  to  think  that  the  time 
would  come. 

21.452.  There  have  been  a  great  many  other  bodies 
upon  whom  public  opinion  operated  but  who  did  not 
voluntarily  at  least,  so  far  as  their  governing  bodies 
were  concerned,  come  in  until  the  Act  of  Parliament 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  coming  in,  or  failing 
that  a  statutory  Commission.  Would  your  Lordship 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  any  such 
course  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  with  advantage.  I 
think  it  must  be  left  to  this  body,  or  to  Parliament, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  take  such  steps  as  they  think 
best.  If  this  proposed  University  was  founded  and 
adopted  by  Parliament,  I  think  that  in  itself  would 
have  a,  very  healthy  effect  towards  getting  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  come  in. 

21.453.  But  I  understand  it  to  be  your  Lordship's 
emphatic  opinion  that  no  school  or  Faculty  of  Law  in 
a  University  for  London,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
profession  that  did  not  comprise  the  co-operation  of 
both  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  ? — I  think  such  a  University  might  be  useful 
but  I  think  it  would  fall  far  short  of  what  is  required. 

21.454.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  has  been  sug- 
gested my  Lord,  that  forasmuch  as  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  had  large  funds,  and  forasmuch  as  they  have 
recently  made  very  great  advances  in  legal  teach- 
ing, possibly  if  a  new  University  were  founded  they 
might  be  disposed  to  extend  that  legal  teaching  very 
considerably,  and  so  meet  in  great  measure  or  entirely 
the  requirements  of  University  teaching,  provided 
they  had  a  fair  representation  upon  the  University 
body  ;  that,  in  short,  the  Inns  of  Court  might  become 
teachers,  but  the  University  be  the  examiners  for  the 
degree.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  so  extend  their  teaching  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  ? — I  do  not  think  the  sever- 
ance of  the  teaching  and  the  examination  woidd  either 
be  desirable  or  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the 
Inns  of  Court  doing  more. 

21.455.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  be  teachers  and  also  would  exercise  a  consider- 
able control  over  the  examinations  as  part  of  the 
University,  and  so  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pro- 
fessorial teaching  might  be  met  by  the  Inns  uf  Court  ? 
— My  own  impression  is  that  already  the  Inns  of 
Court  have  done  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  think  that 
during  the  last  15  years  at  any  rate  the  public  have  the 
same  ground  of  complaint  against  them  that  they  had 
30  years  ago,  but  I  still  think  that,  at  present  they 
have  not  the  power,  even  if  they  would  do  it,  to  do  as 
much  as  the  University  could. 


21.456.  In  toe  way  of  teaching,  you  mean  ? — Yes,  7 "he  Hon.  Sir 
in  the  way  of  teaching.    I  think  the  combination  of  C.  E.  Pollock 

the  education  and  the  teaching  and  the  bringing  of  ^  

different  men  together  all  have  advantages,  and  I     3  Feb-  1S,3- 
also  think  that  the  body  of  the  teachers  and  the  1 
examiners  being  in  some  cases  the  same  men  would 

be  a  great  advantage.  You  would  lose  if  you  had 
the  two  systems  going  on  concurrent!) ,  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  teaching  University. 

21.457.  But  whatever  further  advances  the  Inns  of 
Court  might  make  in  regard  to  teaching  there  still 
would  remain  a  residue  for  University  teaching  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.458.  Then,  further,  would  it  be  at  all  probable 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  in  any  way  contribute  of 
their  funds  to  supply  that  University  teaching? — I  do 
not  think  the  question  of  parting  with  the  money 
in  that  sense  would  be  a  difficult  one.  I  think  the 
question  would  be  a  question  of  feeling,  I  mean  pro- 
fessional feeling  and  the  good  old  feeling  of  liking  to 
support  their  own  body  in  the  way  they  have  gone. 

21.459.  At  present  I  believe  solicitors  are  not 
admitted  to  the  teaching  which  the  Inns  of  Court  have 
instituted  ? — No,  that  is  so. 

21.460.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  they  will  be 
admitted  or  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
admitted  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  so  long  as  it  is  an 
Inns  of  Court  affair.  One  of  the  advantages  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  gain  would  be  the  admitting  of 
others  both  professional  and  non-professional,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  without  further  consideration. 
I  should  advise  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  esta- 
blished by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  take  solicitors.  I 
think  there  are  a  good  many  points  to  be  considered 
upon  that. 

21.461.  But  that  would  be  a  bar  to  the  education 
by  the  Inns  of  Court  forming  part  of  the  University 
education? — It  would.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
consent,  being  given  the  security  of  a  large  voice  in 
the  election  and  choice  of  teachers  and  lecturers,  to 
har'd  over  to  a  University  the  powers  they  have, 
and  being  assisted  by  money,  the  whole  difficulty 
would  be  got  over. 

21.462.  (Mr.  Austie.)  Your  Lordship's  difficulty 
was  only  whilst  it  remained  a  barristers'  and  Inns  of 
Court  system  ? — Yes. 

21.463.  But  if  it  remained  part  of  the  University 
those  objections  would  fall  to  the  ground  ? — Yes, 
clearly. 

21.464.  (Professor  Reimseiy.)  There  are  two  ques- 
tions which  arise  out,  of  Mr.  Craekanthorpe's  evidence 
which  I  wish  to  ask  your  Lordship,  which  have  not 
quite  been  made  clear,  and  which  are  not  covered  by 
your  remarks  to-day.  You  contemplate  that  one 
system  of  lectures  might  answer,  both  for  those  who 
prepare  for  the  University  degrees  in  law,  and  for 
those  who  want  nothing  more  than  the  professional 
qualification.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  degree  who  would  never  think 
of  taking  a  University  degree.  It  would  be  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  best  men,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
men,  for  a  considerable  time  at  any  rate,  would 
continue  only  to  do  what  was  necessary.  Is  it  your 
view  that  the  education  of  those  two  kinds  of  students 
might  be  combined,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same 
course  of  lectures  and  the  same  class  of  lecturers 
would  serve  for  both  ?— I  think  so,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage. 

21.465.  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  told  us  that  there  was 
no  doubt  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  learning  and  ex- 
amination with  a  view  to  the  qualification,  and  he 
stated  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  present  system 
was  that  the  courses  of  instruction  were  too  narrow, 
and  the  whole  scheme  too  scrappy,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  University  course  would  be  treated  at  proper 
length  to  enable  it  to  be  treated  scientifically.  If  that 
is  the  case,  and  if  you  have  the  same  course  of 
lectures  for  both,  would  you  not  be  burdening  the 
pass  or  qualification  student  with  an  amount  of  exa- 
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The  Hon.  Sir  mination  which  he  would  not  think  necessary,  and 
C.  E.  Pollock,  which  he  would  object  to  take  ? — There  might  be 

  some  difficulty.    I  remember  what  you  allude  to  in  Mr. 

3  Feb.  1893.    crackanthorpe's  evidence,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 

 some  of  the  subjects  would  be  of  such  a  nature,  say, 

for  instance,  Conveyancing,  as  apart  from  Land 
Law,  which  involves  a  great  deal  of  history  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  scientific  interest.  I  suppose, 
there  would  be  in  any  case  lectures  on  Conveyancing, 
which  would  be  very  practical  but  inferior  as  a 
question  of  learning  to  a  more  general  lecture  upon 
land  law.  But  I  do  not  see  myself  any  objection  to 
their  going  on  concurrently.  They  would  be  doing  so 
to  a  certain  extent. 

21.466.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  as  a  practical 
question  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  starting  a 
system  of  education  part  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  mere  pass  student,  whilst  the  whole  of  it 
would  afford  sufficient  basis  for  the  legal  degree  ?— 
Yes. 

21.467.  One  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  ? — 
Take  Mercantile  Law.  I  think  lectures  upon  Con- 
tracts, Marine  Insurance,  and  concrete  subjects  of 
that  sort  would  necessarily  have  to  go  on,  and  they 
would  be  more  or  less  scientific  according  to  what  was 
thought  desirable.  If  I  had  myself  the  arrangement 
of  such  lectures,  and  there  were  solicitors  and 
would-be  barristers  coming  in,  I  should  take  care  that 
there  were  some  lectures  of  a  kind  that  were  not 
so  scientific  that  they  burdened  the  men  with  a  great 
deal  of  reading  away  from  the  lectures.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  same  subjects,  or  nearly  the  same 
subjects,  might  very  easily  be  read  with  great  advan- 
tage, so  that  a  man  might  really  be  thrown  upon  a 
great  amount  of  legal  literature  ;  and  I  think  the 
same  thing  goes  on  at  present  according  to  the  power 
of  each  man's  mind  and  his  industry.  I  find  commonly 
a  great  number  of  Law  students  and  young  men  have 
read  very  little  indeed;  they  have  just  picked  up  a 
little  knowledge  at  Pleaders'  Chambers,  and  they  go 
on  to  Sessions  and  get  some  knowledge  of  what 
we  call  the  White  Eook, — the  Eules  of  the  Court. 
If  they  are  clever  men  they  may  still  rise  high  in  the 
profession,  but  other  men  have  a  depth  of  know- 
ledge of  Law ;  they  have  read  something  of  foreign 
Law  and  American  Law,  which  gives  them  a  real  title 
to  be  lawyers. 

21.468.  But  that  would  imply,  would  it  not,  a 
double  set  of  courses.  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  for 
instance,  mentioned  that  certain  subjects  were  at 
present  treated  in  a  six  weeks'  course  which  really 
ought  to  be  treated  in  a  course  lasting  over  the  whole 
year,  if  done  with  a  view  to  a  degree.  You  could 
not  make  the  pass  student  spend  six  weeks  with  a 
view  to  a  course.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  two 
sets  of  instruction  in  certain  subjects  ? — I  think  that 
could  be  done  by  revision. 

21.469.  At  any  rate  it  forms  no  objection  in  your 
mind  to  the  whole  body  undertaking  the  legal 
education  ? — No,  I  think  not.  For  instance,  take 
Conveyancing  :  that  is  especially  a  subject  which  you 
cannot  teach  in  a  finished  manner  by  lectures ;  you  can 
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throw  out  what  line  of  thought  the  student  is  to 
pursue.  Everybody  who  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer  must 
learn  some  Conveyancing,  and  in  that  sense  a  good 
conveyancer  must  give  really  good  lectures,  but 
they  would  not  be  scientific  lectures.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  wished  to  know  something  of 
Law  historically,  and  why  things  came  to  be  so,  the 
refinements  of  some  of  our  decisions  and  so  forth, 
would  have  to  aim  much  higher,  and  necessarily,  there 
the  lectures  would  be  severed. 

21,47U.  The  other  question  I  wished  to  ask  you 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe' s  idea  was  either  to  induce  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  come  in,  or,  as  a  condition  of  his  agreeing 
to  their  coming  in,  he  would  require  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  University, 
and  his  suggestion  was.  that  the  Inns  of  Court  as  they 
now  are,  with  or  without  some  intermixture  from  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  (one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  legal  bodies)  should  themselves  constitute  the 
Legal  Faculty,  appoiut  the  teachers  and  conduct 
the  whole  course  of  teaching  and  examining,  subject 
to  a.  mere  nominal  veto  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ;  and 
he  expressly  said  that  if  that  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  body  was  anything  more  than  purely 
nominal  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  the  Arts  Faculty  with  the  view  to  qualification  for 
Law.  I  thought  your  Lordship  seemed  to  take 
the  broader  view  to-day,  that  you  would  expect 
the  power  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Senate  to 
be  as  great  over  the  legal  Faculty  as  any  other 
Faculty  ;  that  the  lectures  should  be  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  University,  and  that  the  Law  Faculty, 
however  constituted,  should  be  as  much  under  the 
government  of  the  University  as  any  of  the  other 
Faculties  ? — 1  should  prefer  that,  always  giving  a 
sufficient  power  of  nomination  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 

21.471.  We  heard  a  scheme  the  other  day  which 
they  have  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  They  have  a 
joint  scheme  there  of  lectures  and  examinations, 
but  the  system  is  that  the  legal  bodies  appoint  one  set 
of  teachers  and  the  University  appoint  another  set  of 
teachers — I  suppose  in  the  more  scientific  subjects — 
and  the  examinations  are  conducted  in  common 
between  the  two  bodies.  Much  as  in  the  scheme 
of  the  University  of  London,  lately  started,  there 
might  be  a  scheme  for  conducting  the  examinations  of 
the  Koyal  College  and  the  University.  Would  a 
scheme  of  that  kind  obviate  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  seemed  to  anticipate  would 
be  raised  by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  any  subjecting  of 
themselves  in  any  way  to  the  power  of  the  University  ? 
— I  should  regard  that  dual  system  with  a  good  deal 
of  distrust. 

21.472.  You  would  rather  see  the  Inns  of  Court 
come  in  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  University  having 
their  proper  and  fair  share  of  representation  in 
the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

21.473.  (Mr.Anstie.)  Would  you  contemplate  with 
an  increase  of  breadth  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  professors  ? — Yes. 

i  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  9th  February,  1893. 
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Fifty-third  Day. 


Thursday,  February  9th,  1893. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  KG.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  William  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Secretary. 


Lord  Charles  Bruce  and  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  examined. 

Charle; 


21.474.  {Chairman  to  Sir  George  Grove.)  You 
have  come  from  the  Royal  College  of  Music  to  give 
evidence  before  us  ? — I  am  the  Director. 

21.475.  In  the  first  place  I  will  ask  you  to  give  us 
briefly  an  account  of  what  work  you  are  doing  now, 
and,  as  far  as  you  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  us, 
without  going  into  very  great  detail,  to  give  us  the 
history  of  your  college  from  the  beginning  ? — The 
College  of  Music  was  founded  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1882,  and  was  opened  by  him  in  1883,  with 
50  scholarships — 50  scholars  and  42  paying  pupils, 
92  pupils  in  all.  We  have  had  a  steady  increase  every 
year,  and  our  number  now  is  317.    The  scholarships, 

I  think,  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  all  these  institutions  properly  carried  on,  must 
be  more  or  less  like  one  another  in  their  mode  of 
teaching  and  so  on  ;  but  the  scholarships  are  our  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  We  have  now  50  open  scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  40/.  each,  which  entitle 
the  holder  to  a  complete  course  of  musical  education 
lasting  not  less  than  three  years.  If  the  scholar  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  he  may  be  recommended  by  the 
professors  and  myself  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council 
may  allow  him  to  have  another  year,  and  after  that 
another  year,  and  in  some  cases  after  that  another. 
In  addition  to  those  50  open  scholarships,  there  are 

II  close  scholarships  which  have  been  founded  by 
different  localities,  such  as  Liverpool,  Shropshire, 
Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Bristol,  the  Royal 
Amateur  Orchestral  Society  in  London,  &c.  These 
are  tenable  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  close  scholar- 
ships, and  entitle  the  holders  to  tuition  and  to  main- 
tenance. Some  of  the  open  scholarships  are  also  open 
to  maintenance.  1,000/.  is  annually  voted  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  of  the  open  scholars  as  require  it, 
but  there  is  no  competition  for  the  maintenance  :  the 
circumstances  are  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the 
Council,  and  that  committee  recommends  who  is  to 
have  the  maintenance,  and  how  much  it  is  to  be. 
Then  there  are  various  exhibitions  granted  by  the 
Council,  but  the  scholarships  are  our  great  feature, 
and  we  are  able  to  have  them  on  account  of  the  funded 
property  ot  the  College,  amounting  to  rather  over 
130,000/.,  which  was  obtained  from  subscriptions 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  some  cases 
from  the  Colonies,  at  the  foundation  of  the  College  ; 
then,  under  the  express  order  of  the  Charter,  it  was 
funded,  so  that  we  cannot  touch  any  of  that  money  ; 
we  can  ouly  enjoy  the  interest  on  it. 

21,476.  You  have  buildings,  I  think  ?— 45,000/. 
has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Sampson  Fox,  of  Leeds, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  new  building.  It  has  been 
erected  on  a  site  leased  to  us  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  1851  for  999  years  at  a  nominal  rent,  but  is 
not  yet  open.  It  will  probably  be  open  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  We  are  now  in  a  building  at 
Kensington  Gore  which  was  originally  built  by  Sir 


Freake,  and  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
the  National  Training  School,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  at  our  College,  and  was  made  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  our  body.  They  proceeded 
on  the  plan  of  raising  the  scholarship  money  as  it 
was  wanted,  year  by  year,  and  in  many  cases  the 
donors,  when  applied  to  for  renewal,  said  : — "  We  do 
"  not  propose  to  go  on."  We,  at  the  wise  suggestion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  funded  our  money,  and  are 
living  on  the  interest. 

21.477.  You  think  you  will  be  able  to  have  good 
buildings  for  this  45,000/.,  and  it  will  include  lecture 
rooms  for  all  kinds  and  classes  ? — Yes,  the  building  is 
an  extremely  good  one,  though  it  will  not  include  the 
theatre  which  we  mean  ultimately  to  have. 

21.478.  You  contemplate  having  at  some  time  or 
other  room  for  boarders  and  for  lodging  scholars  ? — I 
think  not.  We  license  certain  houses  and  satisfy  our- 
selves as  to  the  goodness  of  those  houses  and  the 
fitness  of  the  people  who  keep  them,  and  send  the 
scholars  there.  Alexandra  House  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  was  built  for  girls  only,  and  was  given  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales  by  Sir  Francis  Cook,  who  built 
it.  It  is  for  the  lodging  of  100  pupils,  all  from  schools 
of  art  and  science,  on  the  Commissioners'  estate ;  the 
house  is  on  the  estate  of  the  Royal  Commission,  close 
adjoining  our  College,  and  we  have  50  of  the  places 
in  it.  Of  course  it  is  of  very  great  assistance  to  us 
and  is  a  very  good  thing. 

21.479.  I  think  you  have  told  us  now  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  and  the  history  of  it  to  a 
certain  extent.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what 
certificates  and  what  examinations  you  have,  and  what 
they  lead  to  in  the  way  of  either  degrees  or  certificates  ? 
— The  examinations  are  at  the  end  of  every  term. 
We  have  an  examination,  not  by  outsiders  but  by  our 
own  professors  and  myself,  and  by  that  we  determine 
the  place  of  each  pupil  in  the  school.  Each  subject  of 
teaching  is  divided  into  five  grades,'l  being  the  lowest 
one,  2  being  the  next,  and  5  being  the  top ;  and  the 
pupils,  as  they  are  placed  at  the  examinations,  are 
moved  upwards  in  the  grades.  Then,  once  every  year 
at  Easter,  there  is  an  examination  by  eminent  outside 
musicians — such  as  Joachim,  Charles  Halle,  &c,  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  college  and  who  come  at  the 
request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  gentlemen 
examine  coincidently  with  our  own  professors,  and 
thoy  give  the  President  a  report  for  his  satisfaction 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  teaching  of  the  institution. 

21.480.  You  have  power  to  give  a  degree  ? — Yes, 
but  we  have  never  exercised  it  yet.  We  have  an 
examination  for  the  Associateship  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  which  is  conducted  by  professors  of  the 
college  and  by  outside  professors  in  London,  who  are 
asked  to  assist.  That  is  gone  through  every  year,  and 
the  result  of  that  is  that  the  persons  who  pass  are 
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Associates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  are 
entitled  to  put  A.R.C.M.  after  their  names. 

21.481.  How  many  years  are  they  supposed  to  go 
there  before  they  do  that  ? — It  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  B.A.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  the 
end  of  the  college  course  ;  the  end  of  the  course  ;  but 
outsiders  are  allowed  to  compete. 

21.482.  Who  have  not  attended  any  lectures? — 
Yes,  it  is  open  to  everybody. 

21.483.  I  sec  that  48  per  cent,  of  the  candidates 
who  come  up  pass  ? — Yes,  about  half. 

21.484.  So  that  it  shows  a  pretty  severe  examina- 
tion ? — -Yes ;  that  is  our  intention. 

21.485.  So  they  become  Associates  generally  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years'  course  ? — Yes.  Then  1  ought 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  scholars  that  those  who  are 
very  promising  may  be  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Professors  to  the  Council  to  go  abroad.  In  the 
Charter  power  is  given  to  found  Fellowships  with  the 
view  of  supporting  deserving  pupils  for  a  time  after 
they  have  left  college,  and  enabling  them  to  travel; 
Some  day  or  other,  I  hope  these  Fellowships  will  be 
properly  endowed  and  become  a  systematic  part  of  the 
college  education.  At  present  we  have  sent  abroad 
altogether  five  pupils. 

21.486.  Have  they  any  separate  examination  ? — No, 
they  have  not.  The  Board  of  Professors  considers  the 
case  and  recommends  the  Council  to  make  a  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  the  pupil  going  abroad ;  not  to  be 
taught,  because  we  consider  tbat  the  college  course 
has  finished  his  technical  education ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  his  mind,  and  that  he  may 
become  aware  of  what  is  being  done  abroad  at  the 
different  great  towns,  such  as  Berlin  and  Vienna ; 
and  this  has  been  hitherto  attended  with  very  good 
results. 

21.487.  The  governing  body  have  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  whom  they  fix  upon  ? — They  have 
hitherto  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Professors. 

21.488.  In  order  to  become  an  Associate  of  the 
College  of  Music  each  man  has  only  to  pass  one  single 
examination  ? — Yes.  {Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  And 
women  too  ;  it  is  not  limited  to  men. 

21.489.  (To  Sir  George  Grove.)  Before  I  ask  you 
about  your  joint  action  with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  as  far  as  I  gather  from  the  papers  they  have 
sent  in,  you  are  doing  very  much  the  same  work  as 
they  are,  their  institution  is  exactly  similar  to  yours  ? 
— Identical  in  aim,  though  with  the  differences  in 
tone  and  style  natural  to  two  individual  bodies. 

21.490.  It  strikes  us  as  curious  that  there  should 
be  two  institutions  doing  the  same  thing  ? — More 
curious  than  that  there  should  be  various  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Slade  school  for  teaching  painting  in  Lon- 
don ?  But  in  fact  in  the  early  stages,  in  the  years 
1880  and  1881,  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  determined 
on  starting  this  college,  he,  and  those  who  were  work- 
ing with  him,  made  a  great  many  efforts  to  induce 
the  Royal  Academy  to  join  them,  but  the  Academy 
did  not,  at  that  time,  see  its  way  to  it,  and  rather 
repelled  those  efforts.  Lord  Charles  Bruce  served  on 
Lord  Spencer's  Committee.  (Lord  Charles  Bruce.) 
At  the  time  when  the  Royal  College  of  Music  was 
about  to  be  formed  under  the  circumstances  that  Sir 
George  Grove  has  mentioned,  there  was  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  givers  of  the  scholarships 
which  constituted  the  National  Training  School  to 
renew  them  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  thought  that 
as  that  useful  institution  was  about  to  terminate  its 
existence,  seeing  that  there  was  already  in  existence 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  which  was  doing  good 
work,  but  which  really  depended  more  upon  paying 
students  than  anything  else,  it  was  very  desirable  that 
some  national  college  of  music  should  be  formed, 
embodying  the  paying  principle  with  the  scholarship 
principle.  Accordingly  he  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  question,  and  negotiations  were  carried 
on  by  that  committee  with  a  view  to  amalgamating 
the  National  Training  School  and  the  Royal  Academy 


of  Music  in  one  body.    Negotiations  were  carried  on 
with  every  hope  of  success  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
at  the  last  moment,  the  Royal  Academy  could  not  see 
their  way  to  accepting  this  proposal.    Upon  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  in  furtherance  of  his  scheme, 
through  his  exertions  and  through   his  appeal  for 
public  support,  founded  the  College  of  Music,  which, 
as  Sir  George  Grove  has  pointed   out  to  the  Com- 
mission, has  that  most  advantageous  peculiarity,  if 
I  may  so  speak  of  it,  of  possessing  a  number  of  per- 
manent  scholarships,  permanent,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  derived  from  the  revenue  of  this  large  capital 
which  has  been  subscribed  by  the  public;  permanent, 
inasmuch  as  by  our  regulations  no  scholarship  can  be 
created  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  revenue  from  the 
capital  subscribed  to  support  that  scholarship.  These 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  College  came 
into  existence.    If  I  may  go  a  little  further,  though  it 
is  not  perhaps  exactly  to  the  point,  notwithstanding  the 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
amalgamation,  a  very  few  years  after  these  negotiations 
ended  Dr.  Macfarren  died,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy.    They  for 
some  time  had  been  carrying  on  a  system  of  local  exa- 
minations in  music  throughout  the  country.    We  con- 
templated doing  the  same,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  came 
one  day  to  Sir  George  Grove,  the  Director,  and  said, 
"  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  we  the  two  teaching 
"  Chartered   Institutions  in  music  of  the  country 
"  should  be  conducting  local  examinations  on  dif- 
"  ferent  lines.     Why   should  we  not  join  hands 
"  together  in  such  a  national  movement  ?"   We  gladly 
responded  to  his  invitation,  and  upon  that  the  Associ- 
ated Board,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Chair- 
man, was  formed.    So  that  although  in  past  days 
there  was,  I  will  not  call  it  antagonism  but  an  in- 
disposition, on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  join 
in  the  scheme  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  yet  the  most 
perfect  harmony  now  has  sprung  up  between  us.  We 
are  like  two  rival  colleges  in  a  University,  on  the  best 
terms  with  one  another,  each  doing  our  individual 
work,  in  furtherance  of  the  cultivation  of  Music  and 
engaged  in  a  joint  work  in  promoting  the  same  object 
by  means  of  these  local  examinations. 

21.491.  (To  Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  Before  I  ask 
you  a  few  more  details  about  the  work  of  this  joint 
committee,  I  would  ask  first  for  our  information, 
whether  there  are  any  other  associations  which  give 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  music  besides  these  two  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  several.  Trinity  College  have  these 
examinations ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  have  had 
them  for  some  time,  and  there  are  certain  examina- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  in  music,  but  they  are  theoretical  not 
practical.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  institu- 
tions (I  might  almost  say  their  name  is  legion)  which 
keep  cropping  up,  having  for  their  object  local  exami- 
nations in  music ;  but  which  we  on  the  Associated 
Board  think  are  not  conducted  on  sound  principles. 
(Sir  George  Grove.)  Lord  Charles  Bruce  calls  them 
"  institutions."  In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  not 
institutions  at  all  except  in  name,  they  are  mere  means 
of  making  money,  and  passing  the  candidates. 

21.492.  (To  Sir  George  Grove.)  The  only  sub- 
stantial one  besides  these  two  is  the  Trinity  College  ? 
— The  College  of  Organists  is  very  important,  but  they 
have  no  local  or  provincial  examinations,  and  there 
is  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians.  (Lord 
Charles  Bruce.)  I  may  say  that  it  was  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  these  examinations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  which  actuated  the  Academy  and 
ourselves  in  joining  together  in  the  development  of  a 
new  scheme  based  on  different  principles  from  those 
which  had  hitherto  been  laid  down.  When  the  time 
comes,  if  the  Chairman  will  ask  me  a  question  as  to  the 
working  of  that  Associated  Board,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  all  the  information  I  can  upon  that  point. 

21.493.  (To  Sir  George  Grove.)  You  have  no  deal- 
ings or  no  association  in  any  way  with  Trinity  College  ? 
—No. 
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21.494.  Nor  with  any  other  body  ? — Except  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  College  of  Organists. 

21.495.  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  general 
education  and  certificates  of  that,  I  may  ask  you  this : 
of  course  you  give  a  thoroughly  theoretical  instruction 
as  well  as  practical? — Such  is  our  object  and  inten- 
tion. 

21.496.  You  have  a  very  large  staff  of  professors 
and  teachers  ? — The  Board  of  Professors  are  nine  m 
number,  and  there  are  besides  42  more  members  of 
the  teaching  staff. 

21.497.  Does  Dr.  Hubert  Parry  give  instruction  ? 
—  He  gives  instruction  in  composition  two  days  a 
weejc.  He  also  gives  lectures  on  the  history  of  music, 
most  valuable  lectures,  and  is  otherwise  much  engaged 
in  college  work. 

21.498.  Will  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  an  examina- 
tion there  is  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  ?  Of 
course  jou  have  to  find  a  thorough  theoretical  knoAV- 
ledge,  and  in  addition  to  that  are  the  pupils  obliged 
to  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  any  particular 
instrument  ? — The  examination  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  candidate  names  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects in  which  he  or  she  wishes  to  pass. 

21.499.  Is  one  sufficient  ? — One  is  sufficient,  but 
they  may  name  two. 

21.500.  Then  they  must  have  a  thorough  proficiency 
upon  one  instrument,  coupled  with  a  thorough  theo- 
retical knowledge  ? — I  may  say  that  npecial  attention 
is  paid  at  college  to  fitting  the  pupils  to  become  good 
and  sound  teachers.  I  have  never  forgotten  an  obser- 
vation of  our  President  to  me  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  to  the  effect  that  teachers  were 
quite  as  important  to  the  country  as  solo  players  or 
singers ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  form 
good  teachers,  but  to  place  them  when  formed  in 
influential  positions  where  they  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  in  the  same  steady,  careful,  rudi- 
mentary way  that  they  were  taught  with  us.  Our 
roll  of  organists  is  large.  They  are  encouraged  to 
go  in  for  the  degrees  of  Associate  and  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Organists.,  We  have  21  Fellows  of  that 
college  on  our  books,  and  23  Associates.  That  is  a 
very  stiff  examination  indeed  ;  it  is  quite  a  blue  ribbon 
among  the  organists. 

21.501.  What  proportion  of  women  are  there  ? — 
About  two  thirds  women  to  one  third  men. 

21.502.  {To  Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  You  said  you 
would  give  us  some  information  about  the  working  of 
the  Associated  Board,  of  which  you  are  Chairman  ? — 
Perhaps  I  can  do  that  best  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  writing;  to  the  "  Times,"  as 
chairman  of  the  board  just  when  we  were  coming 
into  existence  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  principles 
upon  which  we  established  our  Associated  Board  are 
as  follows :  The  examinations  are  held  at  various 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  "  At  each  of  these 
"  centres  the  Board  will  have  an  honorary  local 
"  representative,  to  whom  will  be  entrusted  the  con- 
"  duct  of  the  business  arrangements  connected  with 
"  the  examinations."  These  examinations  are  car- 
ried out  under  an  agreement,  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
here,  between  ourselves  and  the  Royal  Academy  in 
conformity  with  the  Chartered  Regulations  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Boyal  College  of  Music. 
The  list  of  examiners  which  is  appended  to  the  sche- 
dule to  the  paper  which  is  before  you,  seems  to  be  a 
very  strong  one,  and  for  the  first  time  I  think  we 
laid  down  the  principle  that  to  each  Local  Centre 
instead  of  one  examiner  being  sent  down  there  should 
be  two,  so  that  our  examinations  should  be  thorough. 
The  reports  of  those  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  the 
examination  are  sent  up  to  the  central  office,  and 
according  to  their  returns  we  issue  a  list  of  the 
successful  candidates,  and  award  our  certificates — 
honour  certificates  and  pass  certificates,  of  which  there 
arc  copies  here  {handing  same  to  the  Chairman). 

21.503.  Do  these  in  any  way  lead  up  to  the  rank  of 
Associate  ? — No,  no  more  than  they  would  lead  up  to 
the  rank  of  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.    But  you  will  see  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate 
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a  significant  notice.  We  found  that  one  of  the  eviJs 
of  the  existing  system  of  examination  was  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  certificates  were  being  given  which 
enabled  successful  candidates  to  attach  to  their  names 
certain  letters,  and  that  the  certificates  were  regarded 
as  a  qualification  for  teaching  for  which  they  were 
quite  incompetent.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  par- 
ticular institution,  but  that  was  a  fact  which  came  to 
our  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  at  the  foot  of  our  certi- 
ficates we  state  "  These  certificates  do  not  entitle 
"  the  holders  to  append  any  letters  to  their  names,  nor 
"  are  the  holders  certified  as  teachers."  For  these 
examinations  there  is  a  senior  grade  and  a  junior  grade, 
with  certain  conditions  laid  down  for  each. 

21.504.  I  suppose  they  are  sought  after  by  people 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  ? — Yes. 

21.505.  I  suppose  it  would  help  an  ordinary  school- 
master if  he  got  one  of  these  certificates  ? — Certainly. 
The  certificate  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Another  point  to  which 
we  attached  great  importance  was  that  before  students 
could  present  themselves  before  the  examiners  they 
should  pass  a  paper  examination  in  the  rudiments  of 
music.  We  found  many  candidates  singularly  defi- 
cient in  that  subject  ;  and  since  we  have  laid  stress 
upon  such  an  examination  we  have  found  a  great  im- 
provement in  that  direction.  Of  course  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  music  is  most  essential  for  the 
qualification  of  a  good  teacher.  In  drawing  up  their 
scheme  the  Board  have  therefore  made  it  obligatory 
on  all  candidates  to  pass  a  preliminary  rudimentary 
examination  before  presenting  themsel  ves  for  the  local 
examination  itself! 

21.506.  So  that  they  should  have  some  theoretical 
instruction  ? — Yes,  that  they  should  be  well  grounded. 
"  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  local  examination, 
"  the  board  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make 
"  the  standard  of  qualification  so  high  that  the 
"  certificate  granted  by  them  may  be  regarded  as  a 
"  distinction  worthy  of  attainment,  and  one  which 
"  will  encourage  its  recipients  to  persevere  in  the 
"  cultivation  of  music."  That  is  as  leading  np,  we 
hope,  to  their  either  entering  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  or  our  College,  or  devoting  themselves  still 
more  thoroughly  to  the  cultivation  of  music.  That 
lays  down  the  general  principles  upon  which  we 
started  the  examinations.  After  we  had  been  in 
existence  a  few  months  we  found  there  were  other 
requirements  which  we  had  not  met ;  those  young 
people  learning  music  at  schools  or  from  private 
teachers  who  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
Local  Centre  examinations.  We  thereon  established 
a  system  of  school  examinations.  The  school  exa- 
minations arc  held  on  somewhat  different  lines.  One 
examiner  is  sent  down  to  conduct  them.  These  are 
all  practical  examinations,  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  being  also  required  of  the  candidates. 
The  certificate  which  the  successful  candidates  receive 
is  of  a  different  character  to  that  of  the  Local  Centre 
examination.  It  is  simply  a  card  to  show  that  they 
have  passed  the  examination.  Those  who  have  done 
best  receive  a  certificate  that  they  have  passed  with 
distinction.  The  school  examinations  are  intended  to 
be  preparatory  to  the  Local  Centre  examinations,  and 
by  them  we  hope  to  induce  young  people  as  early  as 
possible  to  persevere  in  the  study  of  music. 

21.507.  {To  Sir  George  Grove.)  I  think  you  told 
us  that  you  had  not  exercised  the  power  of  giving 
degrees  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

21.508.  Do  you  contemplate  doing  that  at  all? — 
The  subject  has  not  yet  come  before  us.  My  anxiety 
(and  the  Council  have  been  very  good  in  backing 
me  up  in  that)  is  to  make  the  college  first  of  all  a 
thoroughly  good,  practical,  teaching  institution. 

21.509.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  degrees  in  our  principal  Universities,, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  at  other  places  ? — Of  the 
musical  ones  ?    I  think  so,  they  are  mainly  theoretical. 

21.510.  Do  you  think  they  are  of  much  advantage 
to  a  man  ? — The  world  seems  to  consider  them  to  be 
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Lord  C.  Bruce  °f  advantage,  or  so  many  people  would  not  apply  for 
and         thern  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  ad- 
Sir  G.  Grove,  vantage. 

D.C.L.,LL.D.      21,511.  They  are  applied  for  a  great  deal? — Yes. 
9  Feb  1893        21,512.  But  you  do  not  yourself,  as  a  practical  man, 
 L_'        '    see  much  good  in  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  indeed  ;  pro- 
bably from  ignorance. 

21.513.  I  suppose  you  are  interested,  like  every- 
body else,  in  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity for  London  ? — Yes. 

21.514.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advan- 
tage in  having  Music  one  of  the  Faculties  ? — I  should 
have  thought  it  was  almost  necessary,  music  is  so 
important  and  so  rising  a  subject ;  and  surely  it  does 
form  a  part  of  all  existing  Universities,  does  it  not  ? 

21.515.  I  think  of  most  it  does.  I  asked  you  the 
question  because  I  was  rather  doubtful  what  your 
answer  would  be,  as  you  said  you  did  not  think  degrees 
were  of  much  advantage  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge? — 
I  was  speaking  of  theory  only. 

21.516.  You  think  a  degree  that  was  given  by  a 
University  might  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  ? 
— I  should  think  it  might  be. 

21.517.  5Tou  see  no  reason  wiry,  at  Oxford,  it  should 
not  be  practical  ? — No  ;  but  there  again  I  am  very 
ignorant. 

21.518.  And  you  think  that  in  establishing  a  teach- 
ing University  having  a  Faculty  of  Music,  it  ought  to 
be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  ? — Yes,  if  the  degree 
and  examination  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
-were  really  valuable. 

21.519.  I  suppose  you  mean  by  "practical  as  well 
as  theoretical,"  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  play  on 
at  least  one  instrument  besides  knowing  the  theory  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

21.520.  And  you  think  this  could  be  done  by  a 
University  as  well  as  by  your  college? — Yes. 

21.521.  You  seem  to  be  doing  a  very  large  work 
and  an  extending  work.  Do  you  think  any  teaching 
University  in  London  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing 
would  clash  with  you  or  overlap  your  work,  or  that 
there  would  be  room  for  both? — It  would  be  a  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest;  I  think  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  which  was  the  better.  But  surely  we  could 
work  as  a  part  of  the  University. 

21.522.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  means  at 
all  of  co-operating  with  you  or  of  your  being  of  any 
use  to  the  new  University  with  regard  to  the  Faculty 
of  Music  ;  or  are  you  too  much  tied  by  your  foun- 
dation for  that? — I  do  not  see  that  we  are  too 
much  tied  on  our  own  foundation,  any  more  than 
any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  too  much 
tied  to  co-operate  with  those  Universities.  {Lord 
Charles  Bruce.)  May  I  read  this  extract  from 
the  Charter  : — "  The  Council  may  engage  with  any 
"  musical  bodies  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  they 
"  would  be  willing  to  join  with  them,  or  to  be  amalga- 
"  mated  wholly  or  partially  with  the  Cerponition." 

21.523.  (To  Sir  George  Grove.)  You  could  do  it 
by  your  Charter  then,  no  doubt.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  seen  the  Gresham  Scheme  ? — No, 
1  have  not  seen  it. 

21.524.  That  says  that  the  University  is  to  be 
formed  by  an  association  of  colleges,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  joined  in  all  the  Faculties,  and  others  (for 
instance  the  medical  schools)  in  only  one  Faculty.  How 
do  you  think  your  college  should  be  associated  with  a 
University  with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Music  ? — 
Personally  T  see  no  difficulty  about  it,  though  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  scheme  of  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity at  all ;  but  in  a  general  manner  of  speaking  it 
seems  to  me  that  each  college  might  be  in  the  same 
sort  of  position  that  any  single  college  at  Cambridge  is 
with  regard  to  the  University. 

21.525.  One  difficulty  is  that  you  are  more  of  an 
Imperial  than  a  London  College,  you  receive  pupils 
from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — From 
the  whole  of  the  empire.  We  have  had  several  from 
Australia  and  Canada,  and  one  or  two  from  India. 

21.520.  In  that  way  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for 
you  to  be  affiliated  to  a  University,  which  is,  at  any 


rate  on  that  particular  side  of  it,  only  for  London  ? 
— Would  there  be  any  more  difficulty  than  in  the  fact 
that  an  Indian  might  go  and  join  any  of  the  colleges 
in  Oxford  ? 

21.527.  He  comes  and  resides  ? — Certainly,  he  ought 
to  do  that.  There  is  always  in  my  mind  the  fact  that 
the  instruction  should  be  pracrical,  which  would  in- 
volve residence. 

21.528.  No  one  would  p.sk  any  questions  as  to  the 
birth  of  a  student.  For  the  time  being  he  would  be  a 
Londoner  ? — Yes. 

21.529.  You  think  there  might  be  some  means  of 
your  working  harmoniously  with  the  University  ? — 
Yes. 

21.530.  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  diificult  to  have 
a  college  which  should  give  a  degree,  as  well  as  the 
University.  Would  you  be  willing  to  drop  the  degree 
part  and  leave  that  to  the  University  ? — That  I  can- 
not tell  at  all.    It  is  a  question  for  my  Council  only. 

21.531.  I  ought  to  have  said  rather,  would  you 
think  it  advisable  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of 
it  ? — I  do  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that. 

21.532.  We  have  had  several  ideas  before  us. 
Another  idea  is,  not  to  affiliate  institutions  but  rather 
to  make  connexions  with  different  bodies  by  appointing 
their  principal  professors  professors  of  the  University 
and  allowing  them  to  belong  to  the  particular  Faculties 
which  they  teach,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  appointing 
Boards  of  Studies  of  the  Faculty,  and  themselves 
possibly  being  elected  members  of  it;  the  Board  of 
Studies  to  consult  with  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
fixing  examinations  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  Do 
you  think  that  if  we  were  to  make  your  principal  pro- 
fessors professors  of  the  University  we  should  form  a 
connexion  with  you  in  that  way  which  would  be  work- 
able and  desirable  ? — You  could  not  have  better  pro- 
fessors at  your  University  than  my  professors  in  the 
college.  That  I  can  certainly  say.  But  I  should  not 
like  to  answer  the  question  without  more  consideration. 

21.533.  You  do  not  wish  to  go  further  than  to  say 
that  generally  you  think  you  might  with  advantage 
co-operate  with  the  teaching  University  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  own  individual  opinion.  Of  course  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  Council. 

21.534.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
how  that  could  best  be  done  ? — No.  (Lord  Charles 
Bruce.)  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  Sir  George 
Grove  to  answer  that  question  because  the  governing 
body  of  our  college,  woidd  deal  with  it,  and  they 
really  have  not  gone  into  it  at  all. 

21.535.  (To  Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  If  you  were 
joined  with  the  University,  holding  as  you  do,  a  great 
position  with  regard  to  music,  you  would  like  to  have 
a  considerable  representation  on  the  Faculty  ?  I  sup- 
pose I  may  take  that  for  granted  ? — The  Council  were 
anxious  that  such  an  important  body  as  this  Com- 
mission, dealing  with  such  an  important  question  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
college  in  the  interests  of  music.  You  have  been  good 
enough  to  grant  our  request  to  be  heard,  our  object 
being  that  you  shouid  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
work  we  are  doing. 

21.536.  (To  Sir  George  Grove.)  Is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  add  ? — In  speaking  of  the  scholar- 
ships I  neglected  to  say  that  the  scholarships  are 
gained  entirely  by  competition,  and  competition  of  the 
strictest  kind.  We  first  of  all  receive  applications 
from  all  over  the  country  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Then  there  is  a  preliminary  examination 
divided  among  more  than  60  centres  throughout  the 
country,  for  weeding  these  candidates.  These  (hono- 
rary) examiners  are  the  best  local  musicians  attain- 
able, being  appointed  thereto  by  the  president  of  the 
college;  and  the  examinations  take  place  in  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  under  the  care  of  the  mayor  of  the 
town.  Those  who  pass  the  preliminary  examinations 
are  brought  up  to  the  college  itself  and  there  further 
examined  by  myself  and  the  professors  in  different 
hoards  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  those  worthy  of 
scholarships.  The  object  is  really  to  get  the  best, 
and,  therefore,  all  favouritism  or  influence  is  ipso 
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facto  excluded.  The  candidates  often  ask,  in  reference 
to  the  final  examination,  "  What,  things  am  I  particu- 
"  larly  to  know  ?"  I  always  say,  "  You  are  to  be 
"  examined  all  round."  That  is  with  the  ohject  of 
getting  the  persons  really  most  worthy  for  the  scholar- 
ship in  that  particular  branch. 

21.537.  You  mentioned  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  lec- 
tures. Are  outsiders  admitted  to  them  ? — Not  at 
present,  because  our  rooms  are  so  small.  In  the 
new  budding  it  may  be  different.  Our  College  con- 
certs are  a  feature.  Every  fortnight  at  least  we  have 
a  concert  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  to  which  the 
public  are  invited,  and  at  those  concerts ,  excellent 
chamber  music — quartet  playing,,  pianoforte  playing, 
concerted  music  and  singing — is  done ;  and  is  really 
very  good.  Every  term  we  have  two  orchestral  con- 
certs in  the  same  room,  and  one  outside  orchestral 
concert,  generally  in  St.  James's  Hall.  Once  a  year  we 
give  an  opera.  In  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
College  we  began  with  two  acts  of  Figaro ;  the  next 
year  we  gave  Cherubim's  Les  deux  Journees  ;  then  we 
had  Der  Freischiitz ;  in  1888  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ;  in  1889  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  in 
1890  Cost  fan  tutte ;  in  1891  The  Barber  of 
Bagdad ;  in  1892  Cluck's  Orpheus,  with  very  great 
success.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  students  : 
they  learn  independence  and  many  things  which  they 
cannot  learn  in  the  teaching  room. 

21.538.  (Lord  Reay  to  Sir  George  Grove.)  Do 
you  impose  any  test  of  preliminary  general  education 
on  these  students  who  join  the  college  ? — No,  we  do 
not,  but  we  provide  for  it  to  a  certain  degree,  as  far 
as  the  scholars  go,  by  having  lessons  in  general  know- 
ledge given  them  on  two  evenings  in  each  week.  We 
have  a  schoolmaster  who  comes  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings  and  gives  lessons. 

21.539.  I  suppose  for  singers  at  all  events  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  very  material  ? — - 
As  far  as  the  sound  goes.  At  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Coldschmidt,  who  was 
our  first  chief  professor  of  singing,  we  have  an  Italian 
class,  but  though  instituted  for  pronunciation  grammar 
is  too  much  taught  at  it.  German  and  French  we 
have  not  yet  tried.  I  am  afraid  of  overworking  the 
children.    They  sometimes  break  down  as  it  is. 

21,510.  If  it  could  be  carried  out  you  would  think 
it  very  desirable  that  the  knowledge  should  be 
acquired  earlier  ? — Certainly.  Education,  both  in 
mind  and  manners,  is  a  great  help  to  the  study  of 
music. 

21.541.  You  laid,  and  justly  laid,  great  stress  on 
the  normal  school  department  of  your  college,  the 
education  of  the  teachers.  Is  the  education  of  your 
students,  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
teaching,  kept  distinct  from  the  education  of  those 
others  who  contemplate  a  professional  career  ? — No, 
it  is  not.  In  the  three  principal  instruments — the 
violin,  organ,  and  piano — pupils  are  so  taught  by  their 
masters  that  they  cannot  avoid  knowing  how  to  teach, 
and  require  no  special  instruction.  I  have  often  agi- 
tated the  question  before  the  board  of  professors,  who 
are  my  advisers  in  the  conduct  of  the  College,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  any  especial 
teaching  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  They  have 
always  said,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  quite  true,  that 
when  the  pupils  leave  the  college  in  such  a  condition 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  them,  they  are  well  able  to 
teach. 

21.542.  With  regard  to  those  to  whom  you  give 
scholarships,  what  do  you  find  is  the  general  standard 
of  education? — No  general  standard.  We  have  gone 
down  to  a  very  low  stratum  of  society.  For  instance, 
among  the  first  scholars  elected  in  1883  was  a  boy 
whose  father  was  a  labourer  on  a  guinea  a  week. 
This  boy  was  very  deficient  in  ordinary  education, 
but  under  the  teaching  that  I  described,  aided  by  his 
excellent  wits,  he  is  now  a  very  cultivated  man,  and  in 
quite  a  satisfactory  condition.  Another  was  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  with  the  same  result.  Then,  again, 
there  was  a  girl  who  has  become  well-known  as  a 
contralto  all  over  the   country.    She  came  out  of 


a  mill  in  one  of  the  Lancashire  towns.  Madame 
Goldschmidt  had  much  anxiety  with  her  ;  she  had 
had  little  or  no  education,  and  was  then  very  igno- 
rant-. Now  she  reads  and  thinks,  and  is  quite  a 
well-mannered  person.  And  I  could  name  many 
others.  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  it.  It  seems 
to  be  partly  due  to  the  music  itself,  and  partly  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  thorough,  constant  accurate  pur- 
suit of  a  noble  subject:  it  acts  upon  them  in  a  way 
which  I  cannot  explain. 

21.543.  As  an  incentive  to  acquire  what  they  have 
not  been  taught  ?— «I  mean  that. 

21.544.  (To  Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  Do  you  admit 
anyone  to  your  local  examinations  without  inquiring 
where  he  has  had  this  tuition  ? — In  reference  to  the 
local  centre  examination,  anyone.  In  reference  to 
school  examinations  candidates  can  only  be  presented 
by  the  heads  of  schools,  and  teachers  who  have  regis- 
tered themselves  by  paying  a  small  annual  fee  as 
affiliated  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  They  may 
present  anyone  they  like. 

21.545.  You  have  not  yet  organised  any  system  of 
inspection  of  provincial  schools  of  various  degrees  ? — 
We  have  not  yet  done  that. 

21.546.  I  suppose  you  contemplate  it  ? — We  have 
thought,  that  over  very  much,  and  from  some  of  the 
schools  we  have  received  so  many  candidates  that 
really  it  does  amount  in  many  cases  to  an  examination 
of  the  school  itself.  We  send  our  examiners  down  to 
schools. 

21.547.  Are  there  many  of  these  certificates  ob- 
tained by  private  study,  or  are  the  successful  candi- 
dates generally  educated  at  school  ? — I  could  not  give 
you  the  figures. 

21.548.  Do  you  think  they  are  accessible  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

21.549.  Then  they  could  be  given,  and  perhaps  you 
will  let  us  have  them  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
limit  of  age  as  regards  the  local  centres.  They  cannot 
come  into  the  lower  division  under  a  certain  age. 

21.550.  But  for  the  higher  division  they  can  enter 
at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

21.551.  Is  the  number  of  institutions  which  prepare 
for  these  examinations  on  the  increase  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  Speaking  of  the  schools  I  may  say  that  we  have 
now  registered  on  our  books  286  schools  and  private 
teachers. 

21.552.  Is  it  a  musical  department  in  a  school,  or 
are  these  specific  musical  schools  only  teaching  music  ? 
— No,  ordinary  schools. 

21.553.  Teaching  music  as  a  department  of  the 
general  education  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  returns  showing 
the  increased  number.  Over  8,000  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  had  been  examined  up  to  the  end  of  last 
year. 


Lord  C.  Bruce 

and 
Sir  G.  Grove, 
D.C.L.,LL.D. 
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Candidates: 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Total. 

Local  centre  examinat  ions 

1,188 

1,495 

1,642 

4.325") 

>  8,582 

Local  school  examinations 

2,115 

2,142 

4.257.) 

21.554.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Sir  George  Grove.)  You 
answered  Lord  Eeay  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
musical  faculty  acted  as  an  incentive  to  the  general 
intellectual  powers  ? — Yes. 

21.555.  I  suppose  one  may  also  say  that  the  habit 
of  accurate  study  in  any  one  subject,  and  especially  in 
a  study  so  accurate  as  music,  is  itself  an  intellectual 
training?' — I  imagine  it  is.  I  said  I  could  not 
explain  the  progress  towards  refinement  and  intellec- 
tuality that  was  made  by  many  of  the  scholars  who 
had  begun  in  a  very  low  class,  but  no  doubt  you  are 
right  in  saying  that  the  habit  of  accurately  investi- 
gating and  pursuing  such  a  noble  art  as  music  has 
had  that  effect  upon  them. 

21.556.  Precision  well  taught  and  understood  in 
any  subject  is  a  distinctly  intellectual  advantage? — 
Precision  and  attention  to  expression.    I  do  not  knew 
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Lord  C.  Bruce  whether  you  realise  what  a  difficult  art  playing  an 
and         instrument  such  as  the  piano  or  violin  is.    After  all, 
Sir  G.  Grove,  w]ien  y0U  ]iaVe  obtained  very  great  technique  with 
D.C.Lu^      .  y0ur  gngerg?  y0U  have  only  gone  as  far  as  you  have 
9  Feb  1893     m  poetry  when  you  can  read  a  line  correctly.  You  spend 

  years,  and  enormous  labour,  in  learning  merely  what  is 

necessary  to  read  literature  correctly.  After  you  have 
read  your  line  correctly  you  then  put  into  it  all  your 
expression,  and  all  your  experience  of  life.  It  is  so  in 
music. 

21.557.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  commerce  with 
other  intellectual  subjects  than  with  music  alone  ? 
— Very  much  so.  I  think  a  remarkable  instance  of 
that  was  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  composer.  His  father, 
who  was  a  very  wise  person,  entered  him  at  the  Berlin 
University  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  going  on 
with  his  musical  studies,  and  he  completed  his  course, 
and  took  his  degree,  and  published  an  interesting 
classical  work ;  but  then  he  was  a  very  remarkable 
person.  He  certainly  had  much  more  literary  training 
than  either  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  or  many  of  the  other 
great  composers.  I  should  like  to  mention  the  case 
of  one  of  our  scholars,  whose  father  was  a  lay  clerk  at 
one  of  the  cathedrals.  The  boy  got  a  composition 
scholarship  and  stayed  with  us  four  years,  his  scholar- 
ship being  extended  for  a  year  because  of  his  great 
promise  and  industry.  The  Council  allowed  him  to 
reside  at  Cambridge  for  the  extra  year.  He  matri- 
culated there,  taking  his  music  lessons  regularly 
from  his  college  teacher  who  resided  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  soon  made  organist  of  his  college  ;  got  other 
musical  appointments ;  took  his  degree,  has  written 
and  performed  a  successful  work,  and  is  now  much 
esteemed  both  in  his  college  and  the  University. 

21.558.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  supple- 
menting musical  education  by  some  degree,  of  con- 
versance with  other  subjects  ? — Yes,  only  I  should 
like  to  say  this  which  I  ought  to  have  said  to 
Lord  Reay  ;  that  the  musical  profession  is  a  very 
exacting  one.  The  pupils  are  very  often  overdone  by 
it ;  and  if  you  give  them  more  than  a  small  amount 
of  learning  I  think  you  will  find  it  a  little  hard  for 
them,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases  like  that  of 
Mendelssohn.  At  least  it  is  a  matter  that  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

21.559.  Would  that  be  due  to  any  extent  to  the 
remarkable  precocity  that  musical  talent  often  shows  ? 
— No,  I  think  not.  It  would  be  due  more  probably 
to  the  preponderance  of  nerves  in  the  system  of 
musicians. 

21.560.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  early  age  at 
which  they  must  apply  would  interfere  with  the 
intellectual  furnishing  ? — We  do  not  like  to  take  them 
before  they  are  13. 

21.561.  That  is  naming  a  very  early  age  ? — Not 
in  music.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  ultimately  makes  a 
great  figure  begins  at  seven  or  eight  with  technique — 
the  absolutely  indispensable  preliminary  technique. 

21.562.  I  think  your  answer  rather  shows  that 
there  is  a  great  precocity  in  the  development  of 
musical  talent,  but  the  common  age  which  we  have 
before  us  is  rather  16  or  17  than  13  at  which 
examinations  are  passed  which  are  expected  to  test 
the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  ? — To  finish 
them  ? 

21.563.  No,  to  begin.  University  training  rather 
begins  at  that  age  ? — Yes,  University  training  does ; 
but  it  is  veiy  late  for  beginning  musical  training; 
I  mean  to  say  it  is  very  late,  because  they  must  begin 
the  working  of  the  fingers.  The  fingers  get  stiff  as 
they  get  on  in  life. 

21.564.  What  are  the  periods  of  life  between  which 
you  say  the  musical  education  lies  ? — I  should  say 
between  13  and  19. 

21.565.  So  that  if  a  boy  took  a  matriculation  or  an 
entrance  examination  at  16  he  would  then  have  three 
years  for  musical  courses  in  the  higher  regions  of 
music  ? — Yes,  but  if  he  had  not  worked  under  good 
guidance  at  his  music  before  he  would  find  himself 
very  much  handicapped, 


21.566.  But  would  his  pursuit  of  music  during  those 
earlier  years  be  so  exacting  as  to  prevent  his  passing  a 
competent  entrance  examination  at  about  the  age  of 
16  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  if  properly  looked 
after ;  but  these  precocious  musical  children  are 
often  poor  Jews  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the 
parents  do  not  know  how  to  educate  their  children 
properly,  and  have  no  means. 

21.567.  There  is  plenty  of  time  between  11  and 
16  ? — Yes,  if  you  could  get  them  to  do  it. 

21.568.  You  have  not  given  them  degrees  ? — No; 
We  have  given  the  associateahip. 

21.569.  '  I  think  there  is  an  arrangement  between 
you  and  the  University  of  London  that  you  should 
not  give  degrees  ? — No,  there  is  no  agreement.  A 
few  years  ago  I  remember  Sir  James  Paget  and  some- 
body else  calling  upon  me,  but  there  was  no  arrange- 
ment made  of  any  kind  or  description. 

21.570.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  University  of  Lon- 
don does  give  degrees  in  music? — Yes,  but  theoretical 
degrees-. 

21.571.  Not  purely  ;  it  is  theoretical  in  one  sense, 
but  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  a  composition 
is  required  ? — That  is  practical  in  one  branch  only. 

21.572.  Is  the  attention  of  your  college  mainly 
directed  to  proficiency  in  practical  music,  to  the 
executive  part  in  practical  music  ? — Composition  is 
included  in  our  studies  and  several  have  already  done 
well  in  it.  I  would  name  MacCunn,  Chas.  Wood,  and 
others.  But  if  you  will  forgive  me  you  cannot  have 
efficiency  in  composition  and  theoretical  music  without 
efficiency  in  playing.  As  a  rule  all  the  great  com- 
posers have  begun  by  being  good  players. 

21.573.  In  fact  a  man  could  not  make  a  musical 
composition  which  was  worth  anything  unless  he  was 
master  of  the  art  in  practice  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 
Berlioz  is  the  only  exception  that  I  recollect. 

21.574.  If  you  united  yourself  with  a  University 
which  was  competent  to  give  degrees  would  you  think 
that  degrees  should  rather  be  given  on  the  theoretical 
side  than  on  the  executive  ?  You  would  not  give  a 
man  a  degree  for  being  a  very  accomplished  per- 
former would  you  ? — Why  should  you  not  give  a  man 
a  degree  for  being  an  accomplished  performer  ?  Those 
who  get  degrees  at  present  are  often  not  really  accom- 
plished. They  write  exercises  in  eight  parts,  and  their 
exercises  are  often  put  on  a  shelf  and  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  The  great  musicians  as  a  rule  have  not 
gone  in  for  degrees.  The  degrees  came  after  they  were 
celebrated. 

21.575.  Honorary  degrees  ? — Yes. 

21.576.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  degree  should  be 
given  for  mere  executive  talent? — I  really  have  no 
great  idea  on  that  subject ;  I  have  never  thought 
ahout  it.  I  have  always  looked  upon  these  degrees 
rather  with  astonishment. 

21.577.  That  would  rather  seem  to  indicate  no  very 
great  disposition  on  your  part  to  enter  into  and  form 
part  of  a  University  ? — I  should  hope  that  any  way  in 
which  music  should  be  properly  trealed,  properly 
taught,  and  brought  into  greater  prominence  than  it 
is,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  it,  and  that  could  he 
done  by  its  belonging  to  a  University. 

21.578.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  whoij  the 
English  composers  have  suffered  in  comparison  with 
German  composers  by  their  less  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  harmony  ? — No,  not  on  that  account  at  all. 
The  relative  place  of  England  in  music  in  the  modern 
world  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  explained  entirely  on  historical  grounds ;  and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  it.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  long  before  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  England  was  the  chief  country  of 
Europe  for  music.  English  music  was  sung  at  Borne, 
and  all  through  the  Low  Countries,  as  the  great 
music  of  the  time.  And  its  reputation  continued  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  If  you  do  not  mind  I  really  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  subject,  because  it  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  oldest  piece  of  music  exist- 
ing by  far,  is  a  beautiful  song  written  by  a  monk  in 
Reading  Monastery,  who  wrote  a  poem  "  Summer  is 
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a-coming  in  " ;  he  describes  the  different  signs  of  it  ; 
the  cuckoos,  the  ewes  and  lambs,  the  cows  and  calves, 
the  deer,  the  bursting  leaves,  the  flowers  in  the 
meadows,  and  he  set  this  to  a  tune  as  melodious  as  any 
that  Sullivan  writes  at  the  present  time.  That  was 
in  1225,  and  the  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum 
now,  and  all  the  great  critics  on  the  Continent  agree 
in  its  date.  Then  came  all  the  troubles — the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  and  religious  troubles.  Everything  was 
burnt  and  destroyed,  and  then  music  went  under  a 
temporary  cloud.  But  the  fame  of  English  music  and 
musicians,  such  as  John  Dunstable,  was  undiminished 
abroad.  There  are  ample  remains  of  it  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  things  became 
settled,  you  find  the  English  school  with  Tallis,  Byrd, 
Edwards,  Johnson,  and  the  other  great  people  of 
that  time  existing  in  corpore  here.  English  music 
and  English  composers  were  still  known  and  esteemed 
everywhere,  and  our  English  madrigals  were  as  much 
suntr  in  Italy  then  as  the  Italian  madrigals  were 
.sung  here.  But  then  came  the  trouble  with  the  Puri- 
tans, and  that  put  a  stop  to  everything.  The  cathe- 
dral choirs  were  shut  up,  and  music  went  down  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  But  it  did  more  than  this.  The  middle 
class  of  England,  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  then 
took  its  rise,  and  the  Puritan  spirit  impressed  on  this 
great  mass  a  dislike  of  amusement,  and  a  devotion 
to  solid  serious  occupation  (that  is,  to  business)  which 
lias  been  a  vast  obstacle  to  music,  and  is  still  largely 
prevalent,  and  it  not  only  destroyed  the  national 
music,  but  it  brought  the  foreigner  upon  us.  After 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
society  became  again  settled,  the  rich  people  wanted 
to  have  an  opera  as  it  existed  in  Erance.  That  was  about 
1715;  "Mr.  Handel"  happened  to  be  in  England  ; 
50,000£.  was  subscribed  ;  Handel  jwent  over  to 
Italy,  and  brought  back  a  company  of  Italians, 
and  Italian  music  has  been  on  the  shoulders  of 
English  music  ever  since,  until  quite  lately.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  injurious  to  music  in  many  ways 
which  there  is  no  time  to  go  into  here. 

21.579.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  that  time  when  music- 
was  so  flourishing  in  England  it  was  learned  music  ? 
— No  more  learned  music  than  Gothic  architecture  was 
learned  architecture.  It  was  the  music  of  the  time. 
It  was  the  only  music  that  then  existed. 

21.580.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  that  golden  period 
of  English  music  musicians  were  learned  men,  I  mean 
learned  in  their  subject  ? — Everybody  was. 

21.581.  And  with  the  learning  of  the  science  of 
music  there  went  also  the  execution  and  general  power 
of  the  music  ? — Yes. 

21.582.  So  that  it  is  of  importance,  is  it  not,  that 
music  should  rest  upon  learning  ? — Yes,  it  does  rest 
upon  learning.  You  cannot  make  music  without 
knowing  the  rules  any  more  than  you  can  write  good 
poetry  without  studying  grammar  and  metre. 

21.583.  Then  to  encourage  that  rather  elaborate 
learning  would  be  a  benefit  to  music  ? — The  form  of 
things  has  changed  very  much,  and,  I  suppose,  it  is 
not  only  so  in  music,  but  other  branches.  Surely  the 
mode  of  learning  medicine,  for  instance,  has  changed 
very  much,  and  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  unnecessary 
learning  that  was  attached  to  it. 

21.584.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  greater  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  of  medicine,  but  I  think  they 
would  tell  you  that  a  great  deal  has  been  added  ? — 
You  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  technical  learning  that 
was  attached  to  studies  three  or  four  centuries  ago  has 
given  place  to  a  practical  knowledge  ? 

21.585.  They  insist  very  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  strictly  scientific  medicine.  I  suppose  you  would 
be  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
strictly  scientific  music,  and  that  strictly  scientific 
music  was  better  than  unscientific  music? — Of  course 
you  must  do  that,  and  if  I  could  show  you  what  the 
classes  at  the  Royal  College  are,  you  would  find  that 
they  are  absolutely  scientific. 

21.586.  You  are  in  favour,  in  fact,  of  a.  scientific 
treatment  of  music  ? — Of  course,  it  must  be  so. 


21.587.  Should  you  say  that  it  admits  of  scientific  Lord  C.  Bruce 
treatment  ?— Yes.  ~.  £n^rove 

21.588.  Would  the  connexion  of  music  with  the  jjCLLL  D 
Universities  tend  to  promote  that  element  ? — Yes.   

21.589.  So  that  on  those  grounds  you  would  desire     9  Feb.  189-3. 

to  have  music  recognised  and  brought  into  connex-   — 

ion  with  a  system  of  University  teaching  ? — Yes,  it 

is  as  great  an  art  as  any  others.  Ycu  mentioned  a 
comparison  between  England  and  Germany,  and  with 
regard  to  that  subject  I  may  say  this.  At  the  time 
rich  Englishmen  were  spending  their  money  on  fox 
hounds,  cock  fighting,  and  sporting,  the  nobility  in 
Germany  maintained  orchestras  and  had  men  like 
Haydn  and  Mozart  in  their  houses  as  their  regular 
servants.  That  is  one  reason  why  practical  music  has 
flourished  so  much  more  in  Germany  than  it  is  here., 

21.590.  Your  institution  combines  the  two  functions 
of  giving  education  in  music,  and  certifying  results, 
does  it  not  ;  you  give  education  in  music,  and  you 
give  certificates  of  the  students  having  attained 
proficiency  ? — Yes. 

21.591.  In  both  respects  I  suppose  you  would  think 
it  proper  that  your  college  should  enter  into  and  form 
part  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

21.592.  That  your  teaching  should  be  recognised 
by  the  University  ? — Certainly. 

21.593.  And  you  are  also  of  opinion,  I  suppose, 
that  you  who  have  this  experience  in  the  matter  of  teach- 
ing and  this  staff  of  professors  would  be  the  best 
advisers  on  the  subject  of  musical  degrees  ? — Certainly. 

21.594.  And  you  would  be  prepared  and  desire  to 
enter  into  that  sort  of  arrangement? — That  I  cannot 
tell  you.  That  is  a  matter  which  my  Conncil  only 
can  decide. 

21.595.  Have  jou  not  come  here  rather  with  that 
object  in  view  ? — No,  I  am  not  empowered  to  answer 
a  question  of  that  sort.  Lord  Charles  Bruce  is  a 
member  of  the  Council.  {Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  As 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Chairman  just  now,  our  desire  in 
being  heard  by  your  Commission  was,  that  you  should 
be  informed  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 

21.596.  And  you  do  not  go  further  than  that  ? — At 
the  present  moment  we  do  not  go  any  further. 

21.597.  May  I  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  whether  your  view  would  be  in  favour  of 
uniting  with  the  University  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  without  knowing  the  conditions 
under  which  we  might  be  invited,  if  we  were  invited, 
to  do  so,  whether  by  affiliation,  or  incorporation. 

21.598.  Suppose  that  without  being  in  any  way 
superseded,  but  retaining  your  own  independence  and 
autonomy,  your  professors  were  made  professors  of 
the  University,  their  teaching  recognised  as  teaching 
by  the  University,  and  if  other  institutions  were 
represented  as  such,  then  your  institution  also  should 
be  represented  as  such  on  the  governing  body  ? — If  I 
may  answer  that  perhaps  not  quite  directly,  and  as 
merely  expressing  my  private  opinion,  I  think  that, 
should  the  result  of  your  Commission  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teaching  University  for  London  on  thoroughly 
sound  principles,  it  woidd  be  of  advantage  to  music 
that  the  College  should  be  represented  at,  or  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other  with,  the  University. 
In  saying  this  I  am  not  committing  myself  to  any- 
thing as  to  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues,  because  we 
have  really  not  gone  into  the  question. 

21.599.  (Mr.  Palmer  to  Sir  George  Grove.)  We 
might  say  that  "  practice  with  science  "  would  be  the 
motto  that  might  be  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  as 
well  as  by  .some  other  institutions  ? — Yes. 

21.600.  What  you  have  done  yourself  as  yet  has 
been  to  give  diplomas  in  the  way  of  certificates  of 
proficiency  in  musical  science  ? — Yes,  in  music,  prac- 
tical and  scientific. 

21.601.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  exact  upon  that,  but 
it  has  been  for  proficiency  in  your  particular  art  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

21.602.  And  as  you  have  said,  the  art  is  a  very 
exact  one.  The  training  is  exacting,  and  in  the  tests 
which  you  have  applied  of  that  study  you  have  not 
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Lord  C.  Bruce  directly  given  general  culture  in  other  subjects  besides 
and         music  ;  it  has  not  been  part  of  your  training  ? — We 
Sir  G.  Grove,  jjave  not  given  it  to  any  great  extent.    We  have 
'     '   '  given  a  certain  amount  of  culture  to  such  of  our 
9  Feb  1893     scholars  as  needed  it,  but  it  has  been  entirely  subor- 
 .     donate  to  the  musical  part. 

21.603.  In  fact  there  is  necessarily  a  great  deal  in 
the  study  and  in  testing  the  students  in  proficiency  in 
your  art? — You  mean  that  a  boy  has  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  piano  and  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the 
piano  and  the  violin  too  ? 

21.604.  No,  I  mean  that  he  is  doing  music  and 
nothing  else,  as  a  rule  ? — If  he  is  going  in  for  it  as  a 
professional  musician. 

21.605.  The  end  of  the  business  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege is  music  ?— Yes. 

21.606.  Speaking  from  a  University  point  of  view 
in  the  other  Faculties,  Medicine,  Law.  Arts,  and 
Science,  the  degree  of  the  University  generally  con- 
notes general  culture  as  well  as  particular  proficiency  ? 
—Yes. 

21.607.  I  am  only  putting  it  to  you  in  this  way, 
that  is  in  the  same  way  as  an  engineer,  for  instance, 
would  say  :  "  I  must  have  a  degree  in  engineering  or 
it  will  be  no  good  to  me."  Supposing  you  did  not 
have  a  separate  Faculty  for  music,  and  that  you  had 
a  special  avenue  in  musical  teaching  which  would 
lead  up  to  a  diploma  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
as  if  music  or  fine  arts  were  a  department  of  a  general 
Faculty  of  Arts,  would  you  not  be  able  to  pursue 
your  study  with  greater  exactitude  than  if  you  had 
to  comply  with  conditions  of  general  culture  in  addi- 
tion to  proficiency  in  your  art  ? — Do  you  mean  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  music  and  engineering, 
for  instance  ? 

21.608.  I  might  take  this  for  example.  I  think 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  makes  rhetoric  a  Faculty  as 
well  as  music.  Assuming  you  were  discussing  rhe- 
toric it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  degree  of 
rhetoric  alone  in  a  University  without  considering- 
general  culture  ;  but  you  might  make  a  special  avenue 
for  rhetoric  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  so  that  you  might  ask  for  it  to  be  considered 
as  a  department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ? — You  do 
not  propose  that  students  of  music  should  take  up 
rhetoric  as  Avell  ? 

21.609.  No.  You  do  not  attach  very  much  value 
to  a  degree  when  the  degree  in  a  University  connotes 
things  with  which  you  have  no  concern  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

21.610.  WThy  notleave  the  degree  alone  and  be  con- 
tent Avith  the  diploma  under  the  degree  in  Arts  ? — I 
am  not  a  University  man  myself,  and  I  do  not  quite 
grasp  the  difference  between  a  diploma  and  a  degree. 

21.611.  It  is  this.  What  are  called  degrees  are 
supposed  to  indicate  general  culture  as  well  as  par- 
ticular proficiency.  A  doctor  and  a  lawyer  must  have 
passed  examinations  in  scholarship  and  what  is  called 
general  culture.  When  one  deals  with  specific 
avenues  like  engineering  in  Science,  it  seems  to  me  to 
apply  somewhat  to  music  in  Arts,  An  engineer 
wants  to  have  science  taught  entirely  with  a  view  to 
engineering.  His  mathematics  must  be  taught  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  engineering,  and  if  he  can  get  a 
diploma  which  his  college,  through  the  Uuiversity, 
can  govern,  and  can  test,  he  would  prefer  that  to 
having  a  degree  in  which  the  student  would  be  obliged 
to  be  examined  in  things  with  which  he  has  really  no 
concern.  Would  not  your  purpose  be  better  met  by  a 
diploma,  we  will  say  of  music  pure  and  simple,  than 
by  a  degree  which  would,  for  University  purposes, 
have  to  connote  a  great  many  things  with  which  you 
have  nothing  to  do  ? — I  should  think  that  practically 
it  would  come  to  this  :  that  the  individual  would  not 
have  time  or  opportunity  to  go  into  these  other  things. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  might  find  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  do 
it.  Music  is  such  an  absorbing  thing,  and  it  seems 
to  me  quite  different  from  any  other  studies  that  I 
have  been  accustomed  to.  I  was  bred  an  engineer 
myself,  and  I  know  something  about  that.    I  know  I 


always  found  time  after  my  engineering  to  do  other 
things  as  well,  including  my  music  ;  but  I  was  not 
pursuing  them  in  a  professional  way  at  all.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  to  answer  the  question  in  any  way. 

21.612.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  a  University 
degree  particularly  ? — Do  you  mean  to  a  practical 
musician,  a  struggling  musician  ? 

21.613.  Yes,  that  the  University  degree  should  be 
given  instead  of  the  present  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  ? — It  would  give  more  letters  after  one's 
name,  which  would  add  to  one's  consequence,  and 
perhaps  increase  one's  income — which  is  the  sole 
object  of  very  many  people. 

21.614.  My  difficulty  is  this.  The  University 
would  be  bound  to  limit  its  Faculties  in  which  it  gives 
its  degrees,  to  a  certain  number  ;  one  cannot  multiply 
those  indefinitely.  Would  it  not  meet  your  case  if 
music  M  ere  studied  in  connexion  with  the  University  ? 
— It  would  he  a  question,  would  a  man  have  time  to 
do  it.  His  music  would  cease  to  become  the  one 
main  absorbing  occupation.  Music  seems  to  be  more 
absorbing  than  any  other  pursuit ;  it  is  more  so  than 
painting,  though  painting,  perhaps,  is  nearest  to  it ;  it 
is  more  so  than  poetry,  because  poetry  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  literature.  The  idea  of  musical 
students  being  obliged  to  go  in  for  other  subjects 
rather  frightens  me.  If  a  man  has  the  opportunity  for 
it,  let  him  do  it ;  but  in  most  cases  it  would  be  im- 
possible when  there  was  much  ability  for  music. 

21.615.  At  anyrate  you  would  like  to  have  a  free 
right  to  obtain  the  University  degree  ? — Certainly. 

21.616.  (To  Lord  Charles  Bruce.)  Referring  to 
the  powers  of  the  Council  under  clause  4  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  combining  with  some  other,  and  not  so  much 
the  combination  with  a  University  ;  but  if  one  looks 
at  clause  5,  at  the  end  of  that  clause  there  are  very 
general  words  in  which  the  college  is  directly  em- 
powered ;  it  says  "and  in  other  matter  in  relation  to 
"  the  promotion  of  music  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
"  ment  aid  which  may  be  thought  expedient."  You 
are  in  possession  of  Government  aid,  I  think,  now — > 
500/.  a  year  ? — Yes.  Last  year  we  received  that  for 
the  first  time. 

21.617.  And  if  the  University  had  a  Parliamentary 
grant  you  would  both  be  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  way  ? — Yes.  On  reading  that  clause  you 
will  see  that  we  are  empowered  to  enter  into  any  en- 
gagement with  the  Government  should  they  think  fit 
to  entrust  to  us  the  inspection  of  elementary  or  other 
Government  schools. 

21.618.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  clauses  taken 
together  would  enable  the  Corporation  to  combine 
with  any  other  body  of  the  same  kind  or  with  Govern- 
ment, but  it  did  not  contemplate  a  University? — 
Quite  so. 

21.619.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  might  enlarge  your 
powers  if  necessary  of  course? — Yes,  under  the 
Charter  which  provides  that  any  alterations  in  it.  after 
having  been  passed  by  the  Corporation,  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Sovereign. 

21.620.  Or  you  might  get  a  new  charter  if  neces- 
sary or  desirable  ? — Yes. 

21.621.  (Sir  William  Savory  to  Sir  George 
Grove.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  music 
was  the  most  absorbing  of  pursuits? — So  far  as  I 
know. 

21.622.  Do  you  think  that  music  makes  a  larger 
demand  upon  the  faculties  of  a  man  than  any  other 
study  ? — It  makes  a  larger  demand  upon  his  nerves; 
whether  it  does  upon  his  faculties  is  another  question. 

21.623.  Do  you  include  the  brain  in  that  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  makes  a  larger  demand  upon  the  brain 
than  poetry  or  painting,  but  I  think  it  affects  the 
nerves  more. 

21.624.  Do  you  think  as  a  means  of  education  or  a 
means  for  evolving  the  faculties  of  a  man  it  is  superior 
to  every  other  subject? — I  do  not  know;  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 
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21,625.  Do  you  think  that  general  culture  bears  any 
relation  to  music.  Given  two  persons  of  equal 
musical  talent,  would  the  man  of  genera!  culture  have 
an  advantage  over  the  other  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he 
would  be  in  a  better  position  as  far  as  regards 
inventing  melodies,  but  I  think  he  would  have  a  great 
advantage  in  having  a  greater  knowledge  in  literature. 

21,026.  But  as  far  as  music  itself  is  concerned? — 
No,  certainly  not.  Take  the  case  of  Beethoven.  No 
amount  of  general  education  would  have  made  him  a 
greater  musician  than  he  was. 

21.627.  (Sir  George  Humphry .)  Music  is  more 
absorbing  because  it  gives  more  enjoyment  than  any 
other  Art.  Is  that  so  ? — Possibly ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand' why.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  I  am  a 
great  lover  of  poetry,  but  I  confess  that  music  gives 
me  a  keener,  a  more  nervous  enjoyment  than  poetry 
does.  I  am  often  accustomed  to  say  that  I  know  no 
passages  in  poetry  which  give  you  the  sort  of  feeling 
that  Beethoven's  symphonies  do,  which  lift  you  out 
of  yourself  and  throw  you  into  another  state  of  ex- 
istence almost. 

21.628.  Apart  from  this  question  there  is  another 
one  of  general  education  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  been 
putting  to  you.  Supposing  the  degree  to  be  given  by 
the  University  you  would  not  object  that  a  good 
general  education  should  be  required  of  the  student 
before  he  entered  upon  the  special  musical  studies  ? — 
I  should  like  to  know  how  far  it  would  interfere  with 
his  time  his  musical  instruction. 

21.629.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  he  should 
pursue  at  the  University  the  study  of  Arts  or  take  a 
desree  in  Arts,  but  before  he  commenced  the 
University  work  he  might  be  required  to  show  a 
certain  good  knowledge  of  general  education  or  school 
training? — The  things  are  so  very  different.  Taking 
Eton  and  Harrow  as  experiences  for  "  general  educa- 
tion" and  "school  training,"  I  cannot  fancy  an  Eton 
boy  or  a  Harrow  boy  becoming  a  really  good  musician. 

21.630.  You  would  rather  take  the  view  which  has 
been  put  before  us  by  an  eminent  man,  that  no  pre- 
liminary examination  whatever  should  be  required, 
but  that  you  should  let  them  come  and  if  they  have 
the  faculty  for  music  let  them  follow  it  ? — -Yes,  what- 
ever they  are  going  to  give  them  afterwards.  That  is 
what  we  do  at  the  college. 

21.631.  A  preliminary  examination  might  on  the 
whole  be  a  bar  to  certain  very  excellent,  scholars  in 
music  entering  upon  the  theory  of  music  ? — Certainly. 

21.632.  That  is  the  difficult  question  in  connexion 
with  the  University  degrees,  whether  there  should 
be  the  requirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  general 
education  or  not  ?—  If  that  requirement  of  general 
education  is  going  to  interfere  with  their  musical 
training  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  required. 

21.633.  You  have  said  that  you  have  examinations 
at  the  end  of  each  term  by  the  teachers. — Yes. 

21.634.  That  is  by  the  teachers  exclusively  ? — By 
the  professors.  There  are  nine  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  our  teaching  staff,  and  who  aro  called  professors, 
and  are  united  under  the  Charter  in  a  board. 

21.635.  And  subsequently  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  an  examination  by  outside  examiners  ? — Yes, 
concurrently. 

21.636.  Are  those  exclusively  outside  examiners  ? — 
Perhaps  I  am  a  little  wrong  in  that.  What  the  outside 
examiners  do  is  this  :  they  come  and  watch  our 
terminal  examinations  and  make  up  their  mind;. 

21.637.  They  do  not  conduct  it  but  watch  it  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  an  examiner  is  always  at  liberty  to  say  "  1 
should  like  to  hear  that  again,"  and  so  on. 

21.638.  So  that  the  examinations  are  always  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers,  but  the  final  examinations 
watched  by  external  examiners  ? — Yes. 

21 ,639  Then  with  regard  to  the  outsiders  who  come 
in  and  compete  for  your  certificates,  do  you  find  that 
they  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  who 
have  been  trained  at  your  college? — Decidedly.  They 
are  often  ignorant  and  inefficient. 

21,640.  You  give  them  the  same  examinations? — 
Yes,  exactly  the  same. 


21.641.  You  expect  them  to  come  up  to  the  same  Lord  C.Bruce 
standard  ? — Yes.  and 

21.642.  And  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  same  Sir  G.  Grove, 
standard  they  just  take  the  disadvantages  ? — Yes.  D.C.L.,LL.D. 

21,613.  Do  you  think  that  your  examination  of     g  p^~Ts93 

outsiders  has  exercised  a  good  influence  upon  musical   '  ' 

teaching  in  the  country  ? — I  think  so.  I  should  say 
that  there  are  signs  that  musical  education  has  im- 
proved lately  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

21.644.  Therefore  you  would  be  unwilling  to  give 
up  that  part  of  your  work  ? — Very  much  so. 

21.645.  The  University  of  London  does  examine 
outsiders  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  this  very  great  distinc- 
tion, that  the  University  of  London  does  not  examine 
in  practical  music. 

21.646.  But  on  the  whole  you  think  that  your  ex- 
amination of  outsiders  has  a  good  effect  on  the  country, 
and  you  would  not  wish  to  relinquish  it  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

21.647.  You  have  spoken  of  the  education  being 
practical  and  theoretical,  the  two  combined? — Yes. 

21.648.  I  believe  there  is  a  further  very  important 
element  in  music,  what  they  call  the  sentimental  or 
the  feeling  part  ? — Yes ;  that  comes  afterwards. 

21.649.  Do  you  give  any  part  to  that  iu  your 
college  ? — A  pupil  cannot  be  taught  by  the  master 
without  the  master  impressing  his  own  sentiment  and 
his  own  feeling  upon  him,  but  there  is  no  formal 
teaching  of  that  sort.  All  that  can  be  taught  at 
college  during  the  three  or  four  years  possible  is 
technical  and  formal ;  the  rest  must  come  afterwards. 

21.650.  It  is  said  that  that  kind  of  teaching  can  be 
given  only  from  individual  to  individual  ? — See  what 
difference  there  is  between  lecturers  :  one  lecturer  will 
not  interest  his  audience  at  all,  and  another  one  will, 
because  he  throws  a  personal  element  into  it. 

21.651.  And  that  throwing  of  feeling  into  music 
can  only  be  given  from  individual  to  individual,  it 
cannot  be  given  in  classes  ? — It  must  come  from 
inside.  It  may  be  invoked,  and  it  may  be  led  ;  but  it 
must  come  from  inside. 

21.652.  And  must  come  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual, and  not  in  classes  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  It 
would  be  possible  to  lecture  to  a  class  with  quite  as 
great  force  as  to  an  individual. 

21.653.  And  cultivate  that   particular  quality  of 
sentiment  as  well  ? — Yes. 

21.654.  The  general  notion  one  gleans  from  the 
interesting  account  you  gave  would  be  that  the  English 
are  not  a  less  musical  nation  than  other  nations  ? — No, 
they  are  not  a  less  musical  nation,  but  they  are  more 
devoted  to  other  things.  Business,  politics,  religion, 
sport,  society,  all  come  before  music.  Take  an  in- 
stance :  say  there  is  a  very  interesting  night  coming 
off  at  the  Philharmonic  or  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs, and  a  man's  wife  says,  "  Will  you  not  go  to  the 
"  concert,  such-and-such  a  thing  is  going  to  be  played, 
"  or  so-and-so  is  going  to  sing"?  "Oh,  but,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  asked  so-and-so  to  dinner  ;  I  have  that 
"  contract  to  settle  with  him  ;  I  cannot  go ;  it  is 
i:  perfectly  impossible." 

21.655.  You  mean  there  are  so  many  other  absorb- 
ing subjects  ?  — Yes.  In  stumping  through  the  country 
as  I  did  for  this  college  1 1  years  ago,  people  heard 
me  very  respectfully,  certainly,  but  if  there  was  any 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  place  or  to  the  com- 
mercial success  of  the  town  it  was  another  matter,  the 
house  came  down  directly. 

21.656.  Irrespectively  of  that  absorbing  topic  are 
the  English  inherently,  by  nature,  as  children,  less 
musical  than  other  nations  ? — No,  hardly. 

21.657.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  between 
town  children  and  country  children  in  musical  ca- 
pacity:?—  Well  that  depends  upon  the  district,  the 
Welsh  are  very  much  ahead  of  English  people,  and 
then  come  the  Lancashire  people,  and  the  Yorkshire 
ones. 

21.658.  Why  is  that  ?— I  do  not  know.    A  little 
infusion  of  Jew  or  even  negro  blood  is  an  advantage. 
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21.659.  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  is  a 
very  considerable  body,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  one  that 
is  coming  very  much  to  the  front. 

21.660.  They  examine  a  large  number  of  students? 
—  Yes,  but  I  fear  they  seem  to  pass  a  very  large 
proportion. 

21.661.  I  suppose  a  great  many  commencing  insti- 
tutions find  it  necessary  to  pass  a  large  number  ?• — 
That  depends  on  the  way  you  look  at  it  in.  We 
have  not. 

21.662.  You  started  with  a  good  income.  They 
examine  something  like  3,000  a  year.  As  they  go  on 
and  numbers  increase  perhaps  they  will  be  a  little  more 
strict  ? — I  hope  so.  If  you  look  at  the  number  passed 
by  ihe  Associated  Board  you  will  find  we  do  not  pass 
anything  like  so  large  a  proportion.  Our  object  is  to 
pluck,  not  to  pass. 

21.663.  You  have  no  relation  whatever  with  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  have  you  ? — No, 
none  whatever. 

21.664.  It  is  quite  an  independent  affair  ? — Yes;  it 
began  in  Manchester. 

21.665.  I  forgot  whether  it  is  chartered? — I  am 
not  sure,  I  think  so. 

21.666.  So  that  their  certificate  has  some  value  ? — 


Yes.  It  might  give  a  musical  value  as  well  as  a 
commercial  one. 

21,667-  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  not  the  development  of  the 
teaching  of  music  a  good  deal  analogous  that  of  liter- 
ature. In  literature  you  have  to  study  (he  laws  of 
languages,  and  the  history  of  languages,  and  you  have 
also  to  endeavour  to  acquire,  if  you  can,  that  which 
Sir  George  Humphry  has  described  as  the  sentiment 
and  the  feeling  of  literature  ;  so  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  have  your  technique  and  scientific  system, 
and  also  your  feeling  ? — Yes,  but  the  two  are  very 
different,  because  poetry  and  literature  are  couched  in 
the  language  which  we  speak,  and  therefore  are 
familiar  to  all.  Music  is  quite  different.  You  cannot 
translate  music  into  language.  You  may  say  that  the 
composer  may  have  had  this  or  that  image  or  event 
before  him,  but  you  cannot  be  sure  of  it. 

21,668.  There  is  just  the  same  sort  of  difficulty,  is 
there  not,  in  literature  in  inspiring  a  pupil  with  what, 
one  understands  by  "  feeling,"  one  pupil  will  learn 
words  and  another  pupil  will  learn  eloquence  ? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain 
about  music.  If  you  knew  it  you  would  see  that  it 
was  very  different ;  you  would  see  that  literature  is 
not  an  analogous  thing,  it  wants  a  something  to  make 
a  perfect  analogy. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


A.  C. 

Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  Mus. 
Doc,  and 
Thomas 


A.  C.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc,  and  Thomas  Threlfall,  Esq.,  examined. 


21.669.  (Chairman  to  Dr.  Mackenzie.)  You  have 
been  kind  enough  to  come  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.    In  the  first  place  I  will 

'  J  '  s<1'  ask  you  shortly  to  give  us  an  account  of  your  institu- 
tion and  an  account  of  what  work  it  is  doing  now? — ; 
You  have  a  condensed  account  of  it  in  the  paper 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission. I  can  only  add  that  we  have  been  in  opera- 
tion exactly  70  years. 

21.670.  You 'began  in  1823?— Yes.  The  Charter 
was  granted  in  1830,  but  the  institution  was  founded 
in  1822.  It  did  not;  begin  its  operations  untii'1823. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  arrangements  were  not 
complete,  and  the  real  public  opening  was  delayed  I 
believe  for  a  time.  It  opened  on  a  very  small  scale. 
The  original  number  of  students  was  about  12  or  15 
and  in  those  days  the  students  were  resident — living 
in  the  house — both  male  and  female. 

21.671.  What  hcuse  do  you  allude  to? — We  are 
still  in  the  same  house  now,  No.  4  Tenterden  Street, 
a  house  which  belongs  to  the  Carnarvon  family. 
Since  then  we  have  added  to  it  bit  by  bit  on  both  sides. 
We  have  had  to  add  to  it  as  we  required.  I  may  say 
that  at  this  particular  juncture  it  is  inadequate  to  our 
needs  and  wants.  In  fact  we  are  making  every  en- 
deavour to  have  it  enlarged. 

21.672.  You  are  still  increasing  every  year  ? — Yes. 
I  have  given  the  numbers  for  five  years  only.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  397  pupils  ;  and  this  year  there 
are  510.  That  is  the  number  just  at  the  moment,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  in  July,  the  number 
of  students  is  very  much  larger  because  the  number  of 
entries  or  admissions  increases  as  the  year  goes  on. 
I  should  think  that  in  J uly  we  should  have  540  or 
560  perhaps  ;  it  is  always  larger  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  But  in  no  former  year,  at  the  corresponding 
period,  have  we  had  so  many  students  as  at  present. 

21.673.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  your 
classes,  and  what  they  lead  up  to  in  the  wa}'  of  exa- 
minations, and  in  the  way  of  certificates  ? — The  school 
was  originally  founded  for  the  tuition  of  professional 
pupils,  but  I  fancy  that  as  it  has  gone  on  that  rule 
has  not  been  religiously  and  rigorously  adhered  to, 
because  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a 
general  education,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
amateurs  to  learn  in  Arts  has  led  to  their  attending 
art  schools  of  late;  so  there  is  a  distinct  sign  that  the 
public  wish  to  be  trained  thoroughly,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional students ;  and  I  daresay  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  amateurs  now 


study  as  earnestly  as  the  professional  students.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  is  one  reason  for  the  increase. 
Our  classes  comprise  every  branch  which  is  necessary 
for  the  professional  musician  to  undertake.  They 
enter  for  a  principal  study,  which  is  one  of  their 
own  choice,  the  pianoforte  if  they  like ;  but  they 
are  all  compelled  to  learn  harmony  so  far  as  they 
can  go  in  the  time,  whether  the  period  of  their  stay 
in  the  Academy  is  a  year  or  three  years.  When  I 
say  "three  years"  1  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the 
limit,  because  many  students  stay  with  us  as  many 
as  six,  seven,  or  eight  years.  I  have  latterly  been 
compelled  to  inform  students  that  it  was  time  they 
went  away,  because  they  would  still  hang  on.  They 
like  the  place  so  much,  and  they  get  accustomed 
to  the  nice  little  University  to  run  in  and  out  of,  so 
they  do  not  go  away,  and  we  have  to  give  them  a 
gentle  hint.  We  do  not  consider  that  anybody  is 
worthy  to  be  called  a  pupil  of  the  school  unless 
they  have  been  there  three  years. 

21.674.  Are  they  examined  often  ? — Yes. 

21.675.  And  they  get  the  certificate  ?- -Yes,  which 
is  given  by  me. 

21.676.  And  do  they  become  associates  ?— No,  not, 
necessarily.  They  may  get  a  certificate  or  not  for 
teaching  purposes ;  and  if  they  are  further  advanced 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  really  good  performers  and 
very  proficient,  they  get  a  certificate  entitling  them  to 
play  in  public.  Those  are  the  two  certificates  I  am 
entitled  to  give.  The  Associateship  is  given  upon  my 
recommendation  to  the  committee  of  management,  and 
the  committee  of  management  recommends  the  stu- 
dents to  the  directors. 

21.677.  You  have  no  power  to  give  degrees,  I 
think  ? — No,  we  have  no  power  to  give  degrees. 

21.678.  In  fact,  you  do  very  much  the  same  work 
as  the  Royal  College  ? — Exactly. 

21.679.  We  heard  this  morning  an  account  of  the 
abortive  negotiations  between  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Royal  College  at  the  beginning  in  the  hope  of  an 
amalgamation  which  failed  ;  but  I  understand  that 
now  you  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Royal 
College  ? — Yes,  we  understand  clearly  that  we  are 
working  for  the  same  object. 

21.680.  And  you  have  a  conjoint  board  for  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  that  was  the  only  possible  manner  in 
which  we  could  join,  according  to  our  different  charters. 
Of  course,  the  proposal  took  place  at  a  time  when 
neither  I  nor  my  friend,  Mr.  Threlfall,  were  connected 
with  the  Academy,  and  I  daresay  that  the  necessity 
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for  another  school  arose  from  the  fact  that,  perhaps, 
the  Academy  had  not  kept  up  with  the  times,  and  had 
allowed  itself  to  become  a  little  sleepy,  and  many 
yonng  men  going  to  Germany,  found  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  introduce  a  little  competition,  and  I 
believe  it  has  done  both  institutions  h  great  deal  of 
good.  We  work  independently  in  one  sense,  but  the 
curriculum  is  precisely  the  same  in  every  way,  and  if 
there  is  anything  which  is  good  for  the  general  inte- 
rests of  musical  education  we  generally  consult  to- 
gether, and,  if  possible,  strike  out  together. 

21.681.  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  being  amalga- 
mated ? — That  is  a  question. 

21.682.  They  are  a  great  deal  richer  than  you  ? — 
Yes, "we  have  very  little,  although  we  are  now  laying 
by  money  to  improve  the  institution.  You  see  we 
have  no  house  even.  We  have  to  pay  a  large  rent  of 
1,040/.  a  year. 

21.683.  It  is  wonderful  that  you  hold  your  own  ? — ■ 
(Mr.  Threlfall.)  We  do. 

21.684.  (To  Dr.  Mackenzie.)  Is  there  any  other 
body  of  the  same  kind  with  whom  you  have  harmonious 
relations.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  Trinity 
College  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
anybody. 

21.685.  There  seem  to  be  very  few  bodies  of  any 
real  standing  ? — We  have  no  relations  whatever  with 
Trinity  College,  but  so  far  as  I  understand,  that  insti- 
tution at  first  was  chiefly  an  examining  one,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  our  main  object.  The  examinations 
at  the  Academy  have  been  a  second  thought. 

21.686.  You  are  chiefly  practical  ? — Yes. 

21.687.  I  supppose  for  your  certificate  the  pupils 
have  to  know  the  theoretical  part  and  be  well 
grounded  ? — Yes. 

21.688.  And  also  they  have  to  be  good  performers 
on  some  one  instrument? — Yes,  it  may  be  singing,  or 
it  may  be  violin  or  piano,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2 1 .689.  You  do  not  require  any  general  knowledge 
for  your  certificate  at  all  ? — No,  not  for  the  ordinary 
certificate :  for  scholarships  and  prizes  we  do.  In  the 
list  of  professors  here  you  will  find  a  Director  of 
Literary  Examinations,  who  is  Dr.  Dulcken,  a 
well-known  literary  man  in  respect  to  examinations, 
who  sets  papers  in  French  and  German  and  English 
literature. 

21.690.  You  require  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency ? — Yes  ;  and  certain  University  passes  of 
course  allow  the  intending  students  to  dispense  with  it. 

21.691.  Do  you  think  general  culture  makes  a  man 
a  better  musician  ? — Distinctly. 

21.692.  I  suppose  you  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — -Yes. 

21.693.  As  connected  with  music  particularly? — 
Yes. 

21.694.  I  suppose  like  other  Universities  you  think 
it  ought  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Music  ? — I  think  so. 

21.695.  And  to  give  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

21.696.  In  the  case  of  most  degrees  in  other 
Universities  the  work  is  entirely  theoretical  ? — 
Entirely. 

21.697.  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable  or  do  you 
think  the  examination  might  be  made  such  as  to 
require  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  theoretical  ? — 
I  believe  that  hitherto  no  University  has  teaching 
upon  the  practical  side  at.  all.  I  suppose  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  I  received  yesterday  only,  unexpectedly, 
a  draft  Ordinance  of  the  Edinburgh  University  which 
is  now  starting.  For  the  first  time  Edinburgh 
University  will  give  degrees  as  soon  as  the  Royal 
Assent  has  been  given  to  the  new  Ordinance,  and  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  going  to  be  done.  I 
see  there  that  the  Musical  Bachelor  and  also  the 
Doctor  of  Music  will  be  compelled  to  undergo  an 
examination  on  some  instrument.  That,  is  the  first 
case  I  have  yet  heard  of.  I  was  rather  surprised,  and 
I  have  hardly  taken  it  in,  but  I  saw  that  as  being 
quite  a  step  in  a  new  direction.  I  think  that  some 
such  test  is  really  necessary.  The  present  examina- 
tions are  entirely  based  on  the  scientific  side  of  music, 
and  really  give  no  clue  to  what  a  man's  innate  talent 
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is.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  musical  mathematics,  if  I 
may  put  it  so,  but  the  tendency  lately  has  been  to  find 
some  such  test.  At  Cambridge,  for  instance,  I  have 
been  an  examiner  for  three  years  and  am  still  this 
year ;  we  instituted  a  test  which  was  then  new  and 
not  altogether  thought  quite  a  wise  one,  but  it  assisted 
the  examiners  amazingly.  That  was,  to  make  the 
candidates  compose  a  piece  of  music  in  a  short  time 
there  and  then  to  some  poetiy,  and  as  a  rule  we  find 
that,  the  mere  sight  of  that  paper  gives  us  a  shorter 
insight  into  Avhat  the  man  is  made  of  than  all  the 
other  work.  Still  we  are  not  entitled  to  make  it 
absolutely  a  final  test  ;  we  are  obliged  to  keep  to  the 
paper  work. 

21.698.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  make 
it  absolutely  the  final  test  ? — I  do  indeed. 

21.699.  Can  you  tell  us  how  music  differs  from 
other  arts,  painting  and  things  of  that  kind,  in  re- 
quiring a  Faculty  in  itself  ? — Personally  I  do  not  hold 
the  opinion  that  it  does  absolutely  require  a  Faculty 
to  grant  the  degrees.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
England  from  time  immemorial  or  at  all  events  very 
far  back,  that  degrees  in  music  are  granted,  but 
England  is  the  only  country  in  which  degrees  in 
music  are  granted. 

21.700.  Are  they  not  granted  in  Germany  at  all  ? 
No,  the  German  doctors,  men  like  Schumann  and 
others  who  have  received  degrees,  did  not  get  their 
degrees  for  music  at  all ;  they  were  literary  degrees, 
or  honorary  degrees  ;  it  is  a  mere  compliment ;  there 
is  no  degree  in  music.  Many  of  us  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  the  tiling,  but  it  exists,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  will  never  be  rubbed  out  probably.  It  is  considered 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  cathedral  organist  to  have 
a  degree. 

21.701.  And  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  valuable? — 
Yes.  The  tendency  is  to  make  it  more  difficult.  At 
one  time  there  were  professors  in  all  the  Universities 
who  were  inclined  to  let  things  slip  through  easily, 
and  then  again  others  have  been  unnecessarily  severe ; 
and  people  have  made  up  for  it  on  the  wrong  side  ; 
and  so  it  may  always  be.  But  none  of  the  Univer- 
sities seem  to  have  a  standard ;  they  all  differ. 

21.702.  Which  would  you  say  is  the  most  valuable 
to  a  musical  man.  What  would  you  think  most  of  a 
man  having  got  ? — From  personal  liking,  I  should 
say  that  perhaps  the  Cambridge  degree  was  the  degree 
which  I  should  prefer,  because  as  I  say  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  a 
man  must  write  a  certain  amount  of  original  music, 
and  show  what  he  has  in  him  ;  and  the  examination 
is  a  very  severe  one.  Then  the  London  degree  has 
always  been  considered  a  very  difficult  one  to  get, 
particularly  in  acoustics  and  those  things  which  of 
course  belong  to  the  science  of  music  in  a  way,  but 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  any  way.  A 
man  may  lie  a  perfect  musician  and  a  great  composer, 
but  know  absolutely  nothing  of  acoustics.  It  is  well 
that  he  should,  but  he  does  not  absolutely  need  it. 

21.703.  Is  that  the  case  at  London  University  ? — 
I  believe  that  has  been  one  of  the  chief  points  upon 
which  stress  was  laid. 

21.704.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Original  composition  is  re- 
quired also  in  the  London  University  ? — Yes,  what  is 
called  an  exercise ;  but  that  of  course  is  prepared 
before.  When  I  spoke  of  original  composition  in 
connexion  with  the  Cambridge  degree.  I  meant 
original  composition  without  any  warning  and  there 
and  then. 

21.705.  (Chairman.)  Impromptu? — Yes.  A  certain 
slip  of  paper  is  put  before  a  candidate  and  he  has 
about  two  hours  to  work.  Of  course  it  is  only  with 
piano,  it  is  not  necessarily  scored.  That  would  not  be 
fair.  But  it  brings  out  the  musical  talent  of  the  man 
particularly.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  some 
practical  test  ought  to  be  applied  as  well  as  the  mere 
exercises. 

2,1706.  If  a  teaching  University  was  established 
with  a  Faculty  of  Music  and  taught  music  theoretically 
as  well  as  practically  it  would  bo  doing  very  much 
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what  you  do  ? — -Teach  it  practically,  yes ;  but  how 
could  a  University  teach,  say  the  violin  ? 

21,707.  It  must  always  lean  more  to  the  theoretical 
side  ? — Always. 

21, 70S.  It  would  not  occupy  the  same  ground  that 
you  occupy  and  that  the  Royal  College  occupies  ? — It 
could  not  possibly  do  it.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
any  University  without  adding  to  it  a  technical  school, 
if  I  may  so  put  it. 

21.709.  Would  it  teach  anything  that  you  do  not 
teach  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

21.710.  Would  you  teach  all  that  it  would  teach 
and  more  besides  ? — Yes. 

21.711.  Would  there  be  room  for  it  in  London 
besides  your  work  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  not  for  a 
technical  school. 

21.712.  I  mean  avouKI  there  be  room  for  University 
teaching  of  music  with  professors  cf  music.  A 
teaching  University  would  have  music  for  one  of  its 
Faculties.  Would  there  be  room  for  that  Faculty 
besides  you  ? — Yes,  confined  to  its  scientific  side 
distinctly. 

21.713.  Do  you  think  if  that  was  established,  you, 
or  you  and  the  Royal  College  between  you,  conld  be 
joined  to  the  University  in  any  way,  or  could  be 
represented  on  the  Faculty,  or  could  with  advantage 
take  any  part  in  the  University  ? — Of  course  I  cannot 
speak  for  my  colleagues,  nor  have  I  considered  the 
point  very  much,  but  I  should  think  the  Academy 
would  consider  such  a  proposal  favourably.  I  hope  it 
would.  It  could  only  be  a  service  to  the  University  as 
having  taken  a  technical  side  which  no  University 
could  possibly  cover. 

21.714.  At  all  events,  they  might  act  in  harmony  ? 
— Yes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Ave  should  be  in  favour 
of  that  on  the  mere  ground  of  general  culture.  The 
lectures  are  always  interesting  to  the  students,  and 
indeed  they  are  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  University  could  undertake  to  teach  music  as  we 
understand  it. 

21.715.  It  must  always  be  theoretical  with  just 
enough  of  the  practical  to  test  the  theoretical ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  even  possible  to  teach  harmony,  or 
counterpoint,  or  orchestration,  or  anything,  by  a  mere 
course  of  lectures.  It  is  interesting,  and  it  helps  it 
on,  but  the  tuition  must  be  to  a  great  extent,  conducted 
by  teachers  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the 
University.  A  mere  course  of  lectures  cannot  possibly 
do  it.  The  exercises  have  to  be  corrected  and  things 
have  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  very 
laborious  business.  No  University  lecturer  could 
afford  the  time. 

21.716.  Could  the  University  be  of  any  use  to  you 
or  would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  you  if  any  of  your 
professors  were  made  University  professors  ? — Yes,  I 
think  lectures  on  musical  history  would  be  things  which 
would  assist  us  very  much,  and  many  points  connected 
with  the  science  of  music  might  be  at  least  helped  on. 
May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  professors  ?  You  have 
mentioned  the  word  "professor"  twice. 

21.717.  One  of  the  many  plans  of  founding  a 
teaching  University  is  that  the  connexion  between 
the  University  and  the  different  colleges  and  institu- 
tions in  London  should  be  not  immediate  but  by  means 
of  their  teachers  being  appointed  University  pro- 
fessors, which  would  make  a  link  between  them  and 
would  give  these  different  institutions  representation 
in  the  University  as  belonging  to  the  Faculties  and 
electing  Boards  of  Studies  which  would  assist  in 
defi-rmining  the  examinations? — Yes,  I  think  that 
would  clearly  be  advisable. 

21.718.  On  that  one  Faculty  of  Music  it  would  be 
a  help  to  you  to  have  that  sort  of  connexion  ? — Yes. 

21.719.  And  it  would  help  the  University  too? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  should  think  the  advantage  would 
be  even  greater  to  the  University  perhaps  than  to  us. 
I  mean  the  actual  practical  advantage. 

21.720.  Another  idea  would  be  like  that  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  that  the  University  should  consist 
of  a  grouping  together  of  different  existing  colleges, 
some  for  all  the  Faculties  and  some,  like  the  medical 


colleges,  only  for  one  Faculty.  Supposing  that  this 
plan  was  adopted  do  you  think  you  could  be  affiliated 
to  the  University  with  regard  to  merely  the  Faculty 
of  Music? — I  should  think  the  Faculty  of  Music 
should  be  kept  separate  and  not  stand  together  with 
any  other. 

21.721.  If  you  were  affiliated  to  it  with  regard  to 
the  one  Faculty  of  Music,  would  that  be  of  any  use  to 
you  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  cf  great  general  use  to  the 
science  of  music  as  placing  it  in  a  more  prominent  and 
serious  position.  I,  personally,  have  been  lately  saying 
a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  for  general  culture 
amongst  our  modern  musicians,  the  students  particu- 
larly, for  many  reasons  which  I  need  hardly  go  into  at 
present  ;  in  fact  it  has  been  a  subject  which  has  given 
me  a  deal  of  thought  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  any 
such  affiliation  would  assist  the  very  views  I  am 
dealing  with. 

21.722.  And  your  teaching,  in  conjunction  with 
other  teaching  and  general  culture,  and  possibly  a 
little  more  theoretical  teaching,  would  lead  perhaps  to 
one  of  the  degrees  of  the  new  University  ? — Yes. 

21.723.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  students 
to  take  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

21.724.  Do  many  of  them  go  to  the  present  Uni- 
versity of  London  for  degrees  now  ? — No,  not  Lon- 
don ;  some  of  them  go  to  Oxford  and  some  of  them 
go  to  Cambridge. 

21.725.  But  not  many  to  London  ? — No,  and  I 
may  say  that  up  to  this  present  moment  the  number 
who  go  for  a  University  degree  at  all  are  in  a  minority. 
Every  year  there  are  two  or  three  cases,  but  not 
more. 

21.726.  Does  it  help  a  man  in  the  profession  to  be 
a  Musical  Doctor  ? — Yes,  it  evidently  does  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  the 
Royal  College.  A  great  many  of  our  professional 
pupils  are  people  who  are  not  too  well  off;  they  can- 
not either  afford  the  time  or  the  money  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  matter.  Some  of  them  become 
orchestral  players,  and  think  they  gain  quite  enough 
knowledge  if  they  can  play  well  on  their  instruments 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  of  course  is  a  mis- 
take. But  we  must  deal  with  them  according  to  their 
means. 

21.727.  I  suppose  almost  all  your  students  and  all 
the  people  who  get  your  certificates  have  to  reside  in 
London  during  the  period  of  these  three  years  ? — Not 
necessarily.  They  come  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  every  week.  Some  come  60,  70,  or  100 
miles  two  or  three  times  a  week.  {Mr.  Threlfall.) 
That  is  the  exception,  of  course.  The  majority  of  the 
students  live  in  London  ;  but  we  do  not  compel  them 
in  any  way. 

21.728.  {To  Dr.  Mackenzie.)  But  you  are  practi- 
cally a  London  college  more  than  anything  else  ? — 
Yes. 

21.729.  I  suppose  pupils  might  come  to  King's 
College  or  University  College  and  go  up  and  down 
by  train  ? — Our  curriculum  is  a  very  comprehensive 
one  for  the  practical  musician.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  to  get  two  lessons  a  week  in  their  principal 
studies,  let  us  say  the  violin  ;  then  they  are  bound  to 
take  the  pianoforte.  Every  musician  must  learn  the 
pianoforte.  Then  they  are  compelled  to  learn  har- 
mony, the  theory  of  music.  These  are  all  compulsory 
attendances.  Then  they  have  to  attend  sight  singing, 
which  really  means  sight  reading,  teaching  them  to 
read  quickly  at  sight,  singing  new  music.  Then 
there  are  the  orchestral  practices.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  new  music  two  days  in  each  week,  and  it  is 
better  for  the  students  if  they  can  attend  these  re- 
hearsals because  that  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  school 
and  the  very  thing  you  cannot  get  in  private  tuition  ; 
consequently  the  student  is  always  better  if  he  lives  in 
town.  We  try  to  compress  these  things  into  as  few 
days  in  the  week  as  possible,  but  when  we  come  to 
leave  time  for  practice  the  students  have  really  a  great 
deal  to  do  if  they  want  to  get  through  the  curriculum, 
which  is  really  a  very  heavy  one. 
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21.730.  That  would  entail  living  in  or  near  London  ? 
—Yes. 

21.731.  Do  you,  like  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
give  certificates  to  students  who  have  not  been  through 
your  course,  or  do  you  confine  it  to  those  who  have 
been  through  your  course  ? — Only  in  one  case,  and 
that  is  the  metropolitan  examination  which  takes 
place  once  a  year,  in  January.  These  are  certificates 
which  are  granted  to  intending  teachers  or  performers. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  some  10  years.  I  may  say 
that  it  is  a  certificate  which  is  sought  after  by  teachers 
and  governesses,  and  it  is  a  very  severe  examination. 
The  only  people  who  are  allowed  to  use  the  initials  of 
the  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  appended  to 
their  names,  are  these.  This  year  we  examined  243, 
and  out  of  that  number  69  passed.  Ten  years  ago 
we  examined  only  52,  and  out  of  those  21  passed. 

21.732.  These  are  the  metropolitan  examinations? 
—Yes. 

21.733.  They  are  allowed  to  have  these  letters  after 
their  names  ? — Yes. 

21.734.  And  they  are  the  only  ones  ? — Yes. 

21.735.  Therefore  that  is  your  principal  examina- 
tion ? — Not  for  students.  No  student  is  allowed  to 
go  up  for  it. 

21.736.  Not  till  he  has  done  his  course? — The 
moment  he  is  out  of  the  Academy  he  may. 

21.737.  What  is  the  final  examination  of  the 
students  ?  Does  that  give  him  another  certificate  ? — 
Another  certificate  altogether,  but  not  so  valuable. 
This  is  the  more  valuable. 

21.738.  To  which  all  comers  are  practically  ad- 
mitted ? — "Yes. 

21.739.  The  Royal  College  have  one  of  the  same 
kind  ? — They  call  themselves  "  Associates." 

21.740.  It  is  exactly  on  the  same  footing  ? — Yes. 

21.741.  So  you  do  admit  all  comers  ? — Yes.  {Mr. 
Threlfall.)  May  1  point,  out  that  this  shows  we  have 
a  high  standard.  In  10  years  we  have  had  1,457 
examined,  and  only  404  got  certificates. 

21.742.  {To  Dr.  Mackenzie.)  The  Royal  College 
passed  about  half  that  number  ?— There  are  the  sta- 
tistics. The  College  has  passed  about  48  per  cent, 
and  the  Academy  about  28  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
candidates.  I  know  it  is  considered  a  difficult  exami- 
nation to  pass,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  all  the 
more  sought  after  on  that  account. 

21.743.  You  have  more  come  up  for  your  examina- 
tion than  the  other  ? — I  think  so. 

21.744.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  very  strongly 
with  regard  to  other  points  that,  having  two  or  three 
Universities  tends  to  lower  the  degree,  because  they 
compete  against  one  another  for  the  sake  of  getting 
pupils,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  the  other  way. 
The  competition  seems  to  show  that  the  hardest 
degree  is  the  one  that  attracts  most  students  ? — In 
this  case  it  would  seem  to  be  so.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  other  view,  that  the  more  Universities  there  are 
giving  degrees,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  tendency 
would  be  to  lower  the  degree,  unless  every  University 
would  agree  to  adopt  one  standard,  because  at  present 
the  standards  vary  so  much  that  men  run  away  to 
other  Universities  and  get  them  more  easily. 

21,7-15.  But  that-is  not  the  case  with  music  it  seems  ? 
■ — I  am  speaking  of  musical  degrees  in  the  other  Uni- 
versities. 

21.746.  It  is  the  other  way? — I  am  speaking  of 
University  degrees.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are 
more  men  who  go  to  other  Universities  than  to  those 
which  keep  up  the  very  highest  standard. 

21.747.  But  with  regard  to  you  and  the  Royal 
College  it  seems  that  the  great  majority  come  for  the 
most  difficult  certificates  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  us  and  the  Royal  College. 

21.748.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  can 
give  us  any  information  which  would  be  useful  to  us  ? 
— In  connexion  with  our  own  school  the  only  thing  I 
might  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  Charter,  which, 
of  course,  is  less  fully  drawn  up  than  the  Charter  of 
the  Royal  College.  1  may  mention  this  because  we 
happen  to  be  the  only  two  which  possess  a  charter.  At 


that  time,  70  years  ago,  when  the  Charter  was  granted*         A.  C. 

I  do  not  suppose  they  contemplated  all  this.    It  is  Makemie, 

quite  clear  to  us  that  the  intention  of  that  Charter  was     Esq.,  Mus- 

to  eive  us  the  same  powers  which  were  detailed  more  ~%?,c''  an 
e  it        j     %      i       t  j  i  Thomas 

fully,  and  not  so  loosely  drawn  up,  a  good  many  years  Threlfall,  Esq. 

later.    Virtually  I  should  say  that  we  possess  every-   

thing  else  excepting  the  right  to  create  a  Chair  of    9  Feb.  1893. 

Music,  to  give  degrees.   

21.749.  But  was  it  meant  to  give  you  that  ? — That 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  is  the  only  thing  which  was 
not  distinctly  stated.  The  fact  that  the  directors  can 
make  bye-laws  seems  to.  cover  everything  else  if  we 
choose  to  read  it  in  that  light,  but  of  course  we  have 
not  the  right  to  give  degrees.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  intention  was,  originally,  to  allow  us  to  have  the 
power,  but  the  Charter  is  very  loosely  drawn  up  and 
the  powers  are  not  distinctly  defined. 

21.750.  Would  you  have  power  to  join  yourself  to 
the  new  teaching  University  ? — Clearly  we  have  power. 
Under  the  byedaws  the  directors  may  do  anything 
they  like  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  music  and  the 
school. 

21,751  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  think  a  good 
general  education  is  very  desirable  for  the  students  of 
music  ? — I  do. 

21.752.  By  a  good  general  education  you  mean  an 
education  in  school  learning  ? — Yes,  and  even  that  is 
hardly  enough  for  a  musician.  It  depends  on  the 
branch  he  is  taking.  If  he  is  going  to  be  merely  an 
orchestral  player  we  may  dispense  with  it,  but  if  he 
has  any  talent  for  composition,  or  lower  down  in  the 
school,  for  mere  reproduction,  whether  he  be  a  singer  cr 
a  performer  on  an  instrument,  the  more  he  knows  about 
the  art  side  of  everything  the  better. 

21.753.  If  a  University  gives  a  degree  in  music  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  University  should  require 
some  knowledge  of  general  education  as  shown  by  an 
examination  ;  that  there  should  be  some  preliminary 
examination  in  general  knowledge  or  school  know- 
ledge such  as  the  matriculation  of  the  University 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

21.754.  Before  a  man  is  admitted  a  student  of 
the  University  he  should  pass  some  good  matriculation 
examination  ? — I  think  so. 

21.755.  Have  you  an  examination  of  your  students 
every  term  ? — No,  we  have  an  annual  one.  In  one 
respect  we  have  a  terminal  one — that  the  professors 
individually  examine  their  students  and  send  up  a 
report ;  but  the  real  examination  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

21.756.  By  whom  is  that  conducted  ? — That  is  con- 
ducted by  various  boards  who  examine  in  various 
branches. 

21.757.  Not  necessarily  the  professors  themselves  ? 
—Not  necessarily.  There  are  boards  of  five  or  six  or 
seven  professors  to  examine  at  the  cud  of  the  year. 
All  the  outside  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  for 
scholarships  and  prizes,  are  conducted  chiefly  by 
examiners  not  connected  with  the  Academy. 

21.758.  That  is  for  persons  not  connected  with  the 
Academy  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  work. 
Personally  I  should  like  to  see  all  examinations  con- 
ducted by  outsiders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more 
difficult  than  it  seems.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
difficult  to  get  very  eminent  men  to  do  it,  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  Academy  and  the  Royal 
College  have  already  got  the  best  men  we  can  find  in 
the  school  ;  and  where  are  we  to  find  men  to  put  over 
their  heads  ? 

21.759.  Do  you  interchange  ? — Y'es.  I  personally 
have  examined  at  the  Royal  College  some  years  ago 
on  certain  branches,  and  for  scholarships  we  often 
have  Royal  College  professors. 

21.760.  With  regard  to  the  outsiders,  that  is  to  say, 
those  students  who  are  not  bound  to  the  Academy, 
you  examine  them  for  your  final  certificate  ? — Y'es. 

21.761.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  who  have  been  studying  with 
you  ?  —Our  students  are  of  course  admissible  ;  they 
come,  in  after  a  time,  and  1  should  think  they  are.  I 
should  think  the  number  plucked  would  point  to  that. 
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A.  C.  21,762.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  have  not  had  the 

Mackenzie,     advantage  of  your  education  do  not  stand  the  test 
Esq.,  Mus.     0f  vour  examination  so  well  ? — That  is  so. 
Tho  21,763.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  that  you  should 

Threlfall,Esq.  continue  that  examination  of  those  who  have  studied 

 '.        at  your  Academy  ? — I  think  so. 

9  Feb.  1893.       21,764.  Why  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  that 

 should  be  continued  ? — I  think  there  must  be  some 

very  high  standard  of  examination  for  intending 
teachers.  I  mean  for  professors  of  music,  those  who 
are  teaching  not  necessarily  in  London  but  in  the 
provinces.    There  must  be  some  guarantee. 

21.765.  You  think  it  is  desirable  that  you  should 
admit  to  your  examinations  students  who  have  not 
been  educated  at  your  college ;  that  you  should  not 
limit  it  to  the  students  at  your  college  ? — We  do  not 
allow  the  students  to  come  up  to  the  metropolitan 
examination  till  they  are  out. 

21.766.  Still  we  may  regard  those  as  your  students  ? 
— Yes,  after  that  they  may  come.  We  receive  them 
then  as  strangers. 

21.767.  But  in  addition  to  those  who  have  studied 
at  your  Academy,  you  admit  those  who  have  never 
studied  at  the  Academy  at  all  ? — Yes. 

21.768.  And  you  think  it  advisable  to  continue 
that  system  ? — Yes. 

21.769.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that? — My  rea- 
sons for  that  are  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
high-class  certificate  for  teachers,  and,  indeed,  the 
prominent  schools  seem  to  regard  this  as  the  principal 
certificate. 

21.770.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point ;  I  am  asking 
whether  you  think  their  examining  outside  students  is 
beneficial  on  the  whole  to  the  knowledge  of  music  and 
the  study  of  music  in  the  country  ? — I  think  so  ;  but 
we  do  it  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  we  want  to  keep 
up  this  particular  certificate  as  a  certificate  of  thorough 
efficiency  for  teachers. 

21.771.  But  I  do  not  see  how  you  do  that  by  exa- 
mining those  who  have  not  been  your  students  ? — We 
only  pass  those  who  can  satisfy  us. 

21.772.  You  make  no  difference  in  the  examina- 
tion between  those  who  have  studied  in  the  Academy 
and  those  who  have  not  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

21.773.  And  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark 
you  pluck  them,  whether  they  have  been  your  students 
or  not  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  sets  people  working  ; 
they  have  the  syllabus  seven  or  eight  months  before, 
and  everybody  has  an  ample  opportunity  of  working 
up  to  it. 

21.774.  You  think  it  does  good  in  the  country 
generally  ?  I  am  sure  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  best  teaching  certificate  there  is. 

21.775.  So  you  do  a  double  work,  teaching  students 
in  y<"ir  college,  and  stimulating  teachers  in  the 
country  by  virtue  of  your  examinations  ? — Yes,  1 
think  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  but  it  is  our  general 
opinion  in  the  college  and  the  academy  that  exami- 
nation has  gone  to  such  an  extent  all  over  the  country, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  regulate  it  in  some 
way  and  be  very  firm  and  severe  about  it,  because 
everybody  is  being  examined.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
examinations  at  the  lowest  rate.  Of  course  the  most 
of  them  are  totally  unauthorised  or  self- authorised, 
and  the  thing  has  become  ridiculous. 

21.776.  You  do  not  think  the  examination  in  music 
tends  to  repress  the  Jove  of  music,  do  you  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  constant  examination  of  small  children  can 
possibly  do  any  good.  They  are  just  coached  up  to 
play  a  little  piece,  and  get  a  piece  of  paper,  and  it 
serves  no  purpose  whatever. 

21.777.  You  think  there  is  a  danger  of  over-exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  distinctly.  It  is  a  perfect  mania  at 
present ;  and  what  we  would  like  to  see  is  just  one 
or  two  stiff  examinations  in  various  grades ;  and  that 
ought  to  suffice.  I  question  whether  anybody  can 
stop  it  unless  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

21.778.  You  think  the  examinations  ought  not  to 
be  too  stiff  ? — No;  certain  grades  for  teachers  and  for 
pupil  . 


21.779.  Do  you  think  the  preparation  for  stiff 
examinations  a  little  tends  to  blunt  the  desire  for 
music  ? — I  say  the  tendency  to  constant  examination 
as  it  is  now  leading  from  one  examination  to  another 
— all  sorts  of  examinations — blunts  the  desire  for 
music,  and  does  no  good.  We  do  not  want  to  examine 
everybody — I  mean  the  Associated  Board — and  the 
reason  we  combined  was  to  think  this  well  over.  We 
do  not  think  it  is  good  to  examine  everybody.  For 
instance,  our  last  thought  was  to  institute  a  school 
examination.  By  that  we  virtually  examine  the 
teachers  in  the  country,  so  that  we  get  at  the  kinds  of 
teaching  they  are  giving.  We  are  really  not  so  much 
examining  the  pupils  as  the  teachers. 

21.780.  You  do  that  now? — Yes,  and  that  I  am 
happy  to  say  has  been  very  successful,  for  we  have 
had  a  very  large  increase  of  schools,  who  have  wil- 
lingly come  under  our  rules,  and  we  send  the  very 
best  men  we  can  get  to  the  schools,  and  thus  we  get 
at  all  the  bad  teaching  that  goes  on. 

21.781.  Who  pays  the  examiners  ? — The  school. 

21.782.  The  school  willingly  pays  it? — Yes,  the 
student  pays  so  much.  (Mr.  Threlfall.)  The  school 
pays  the  registration  fee  of  one  guinea,  and  the  parents 
of  the  children  pay,  I  think,  15s.  for  one  subject  and 
7s.  6d.  for  a  second  subject. 

21.783.  (To  Mr.  Threlfall.)  And  they  willingly 
do  it  ? — Yes,  and  are  glad  to  get  the  certificate.  I 
might  be  allowed  to  mention  that  cases  have  come 
before  the  Associated  Board  where  the  mistress  of  a 
school  has  had  perhaps  no  personal  knowledge  of 
music  Avhatever  ;  she  has  had  two  teachers  in  the 
school,  and  the  pupils  of  the  one  have  all  passed,  while 
the  pupils  of  the  other  have  all  been  plucked.  That 
is  a  revelation  to  the  schoolmistress,  who  before 
had  no  means  of  finding  out  whether  the  inefficient 
teacher  was  doing  well  or  ill.  May  I  add  one  word 
on  some  of  the  general  points  ?  Your  Lordship  asked 
some  questions  about  the  Academy,  which  I  could 
perhaps  answer  better  than  Dr.  Mackenzie.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  would  not  like  to  sound  his  own  praises,  but 
I  may  say  that  he  has  performed_the  duties  of  his  office 
with  wonderful  success.  I  am  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management;  my  interest  is  that  of  an 
amateur,  and  I  am  entirely  unprejudiced.  Happily  we 
are  great  friends  with  our  rival  the  College,  and  I 
think  I  might  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
both  at  the  academy  and  at  the  college  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  to  be  obtained  as  perfect  a  general 
musical  education  as  can  be,  or  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  general  musical  education  that  can  be  had  in  the 
whole  of  Europe.  I  speak  only  of  the  college  and  the 
academy,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
education  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired.  Taking  it 
general!}',  I  consider  that  both  at  the  academy  and  at 
the  college,  a  complete  musical  education  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  at  an  extremely  low  fee. 

21.784.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Threlfall.)  Therefore 
London  is  as  well  provided  in  this  respect  as  any 
other  city  ? — Yes.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  some  of  the  advantages  could  not  be  obtained  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  possible  that  if  Dr.  Mackenzie  and 
I  had  been  connected  with  the  academy  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  there  might  have  re- 
mained only  one  institution.  We  cannot  say  for  certain, 
but  I  think,  as  things  have  turned  out,  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  schools  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  art  of  music.  It  is  entirely  a  friendly 
rivalry,  and  the  one  object  between  the  two  institu- 
tions is  to  try  and  beat  the  other  in  the  advantages 
gives  to  the  students.  In  some  branches  the  College 
may  be  more  successful  than  the  Academy  ;  in  others 
the  Academy  may  be  more  successful  than  the 
College.  I  think  we  are  the  only  two  schools  in 
the  kingdom  where  a  thorough  professional  musical 
education  can  be  given.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
unchartered  bodies  would  have  any  right  to  attempt 
to  say  that  they  can  compete  on  the  lines  of  our  work. 

21.785.  Has  Trinity  College  got  a  Charter? — No. 
(Dr.  Mackenzie.)  I  should  like  to  say  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  academy  gives  really  far  too  much 
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for  the  meaus  at  its  command,  because  the  fee  that 
we  charge  does  not  in  any  way  really  cover  expenses. 
It  just  meets  them. 

21,786.  Are  you  in  debt  ? — No ;  the  public  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  Government  grant  and  the  legacies 
which  we  get  occasionally,  enable  us  to  increase  the 
schoool  and  lay  by  money,  which,  of  course,  is  only 
used  for  the  advantage  of  the  school.  There  is  no 
other  outlet  for  it,  but  certainly  the  fees  which  we  get 
are  absurdly  inadequate  to  that  which  we  are  giving. 

21.787.  And  do  the  Royal  College  charge  fees  too  ? 
— They  charge  a  little  more  than  we  do.  (Mr.  Threl- 
fall.)  They  charge  40/. ;  we  charge  33  guineas,  but 
we  have  an  entrance  fee. 

21.788.  (To  Dr.  Mackenzie.)  They  have  many 
more  scholarships  than  you  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  18,  they 
have  more. 

21.789.  Those  who  hold  the  scholarships  do  not  pay 
fees  ? — No.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  I  was  coming 
here  an  hour  ago,  I  was  told  that  we  had  just  received 
another  scholarship  of  100/.  per  annum. 

21.790.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  What  influence  would  you 
expect  the  University  to  exert  upon  musical  education. 
Would  it  multiply  your  examinations,  which  you  think 
an  evil  ? — No,  not  in  that  sense. 

21.791.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  the 
University  examination  would  affect  your  students? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  our  students  at  all. 

21.792.  It  need  not  necessarily  multiply  examina- 
tions ? — No. 

21.793.  And  it  would  unify  the  standard? — Yes. 
The  promising  students  might  attend  the  lectures. 

21.794.  If  several  colleges  were  in  the  University, 
that  would  tend  to  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  ex- 
amination ? — Yes. 

21.795.  It  would  not  increase  the  number  of  exami- 
nations ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  increase  the 
number  of  examinations. 

21.796.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  no  other 
country  were  degrees  in  music  given,  except  in 
England  ? — I  believe  so,  that  is,  excepting  the  Ameri- 
can Universities,  away  far  west. 

21.797.  Except  so  far  as  a  degree  is  desired  as  a 
professional  mark,  you  do  not  attach  very  great 
value  to  a  degree  in  music  itself? — Not  at  all ;  per- 
sonally no. 

21.798.  And  if,  by  arrangement  between  the  colleges 
and  the  University,  the  due  encouragement  and  testing 
of  musical  knowledge  were  assured,  and  such  a 
diploma  as  would  satisfy  the  colleges  forming  the 
board  of  study  of  music  in  the  University,  and  a 
diploma  were  arrived  at  in  that  way,  you  would 
be  satisfied? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  might, 
if  anything,  keep  a  good  many  students  in  Lon- 
don. Those  who  wished  to  take  degrees  might 
not  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  to  Durham.  They 
would  have  it  all  at  home  in  London,  and  so  far  it 
would  be  rather  a  benefit. 

21.799.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Dr.  Mackenzie.)  From  the 
answers  you  gave  to  Sir  George  Humphry  I  gather 
that  the  examination  of  the  general  public  that  you 
refer  to  at  page  11  is  an  examination  of  a  much 
higher  standard  than  the  examinations  held  within 
the  academy  ? — Yes. 

21.800.  Is  there  a  considerable  difference? — Yes, 
very  considerable. 

21.801.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  that  open 
examination  was  of  much  higher  standard  than  the 
examination  of  the  old  pupils  whom  you  do  not  allow 
to  go  in  for  this  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  high  examination  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  directed  to  certain  branches.  For 
instance,  they  come  to  be  examined,  in  jDianoforte 
playing  or  singing,  and  nothing  else. 

21.802.  Not  a  theoretical  examination  at  all  ? — No, 
there  is  none.  That  is  a  branch.  Those  who  come 
in  for  theory  undergo  the  same  examination.  They 
undergo  the  examination  solely  for  theory.  Some 
come  for  pianoforte  and  singing,  but  it  is  not  a  general 
musical  examination. 

21.803.  It  is  a  specialised  examination ;  each 
branch  of  it  goes  much  higher  than  the  collegiate 


examination  to  which  you  subject  your  own  pupils  ? —        A.  C. 
Yes ;  which  is  more  a  general  examination.     For  Mackenzie, 
instance,  I  should  never  dream  of  giving  the  certifi-  and 
cate  to  a  student  leaving  the  academy,  play  he  or  she  Thomas 
ever  so  well  on  the  piano  (though  perhaps  he  or  she  Threlfall,  Esq. 

might  be  capable  of  passing  this  other  examination),   
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know  sufficient  about  the  ordinary  musicianship  which  

the  student  ought  to  have.    So  it  is  more  a  general 
examination. 

21.804.  Broader,  but  at  a  lower  range  ? — Yes. 

21.805.  This  more  open  examination  is  mainly  for 
teachers,  is  it  ?— Yes,  chiefly.  Some  come  in  and 
want  to  be  certified  as  performers,  but  I  should  say 
that  nearly  all  are  intending  or  are  already  active 
teachers. 

21.806.  And  in  giving  them  a  certificate  do  you 
specify  the  branch  ? — Yes. 

21.807.  So  it  is  not  a  general  certificate  of  teaching 
competency  ? — No. 

21.808.  But  a  certificate  of  a  particular  branch  of 
those  studies  ? — Yes,  we  are  very  careful  to  have 
that  thoroughly  understood  ;  so  it  is  entirely  confined 
to  that  which  they  enter  for. 

21.809.  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
bodies  like  your  own  and  the  Royal  College,  which 
are  engaged  in  teaching,  would  be  really  the  mo^t 
competent  bodies  to  give  certificates  of  this  kind  to 
the  general  public  ? — We  think  so. 

21.810.  Having  all  the  experience  ? — Having  all 
the  experience  and  all  the  machinery  for  examinations 
and  for  tuition,  we  consider  that  we  are  the  people 
who  know  most  about  it.  I  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing with  regard  to  what  you  were  speaking  about. 
For  instance,  the  difficulty  with  singers  is  more 
apparent  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  branch.  A 
singer  may  come  up  to  get  this  certificate,  for  instance, 
and  may  sing  exceedingly  well  in  the  sense  of  artistic 
singing  without  any  voice  whatever,  so  we  had  to 
sub-divide  them  into  teachers  and  performers,  because 
there  are  people  who  really  learn  to  sing ;  they  may 
lose  their  voice  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  point  that 
out  to  show  how  careful  we  are  to  subdivide  every 
branch  especially. 

21.811.  Now,  with  respect  to  age.  Have  you  any 
age  limit  for  the  pupils  that  you  admit  to  the  Academy  ? 
—No. 

21.812.  What  time  do  they  generally  come  in? — 
As  a  rule  at  15,  16,  or  17.  There  are  younger  pupils 
but  not  often. 

21.813.  You  are  rather  later  than  the  Royal  College. 
Sir  George  Grove  gave  us  13  ? — If  there  is  a  taiented 
pupil  I  would  take  him  in  at  13,  certainly,  but  as  a 
rule  pupils  do  not  present  themselves  till  they  are  15, 

16,  or  17. 

21.814.  That  is  rather  earlier  than  they  would 
usually  begin  a  college  course  ? — Yes,  for  many 
reasons.  They  have  to  finish  their  general  education 
before  they  come  into  us. 

21.815.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable? — With 
the  class  of  students  and  their  means.  Many  of  these 
students  have  not  the  time  to  do  both.  It  is  a  very 
severe  curriculum,  and  they  cannot  do  everything. 

21.816.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  finish  their  general  education  ? — Yes. 

21.817.  And  therefore  you  postpone  the  age  ? — 
Yres.  That  brings  it  a  little  later.  Of  course,  we 
have  classes  for  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Elocu- 
tion. That  belongs  to  singing  chiefly,  but  for  the 
languages  many  of  them  continue  in  the  school  after 
they  enter. 

21.818.  If  they  come  in  at  that  age,  say  14,  they 
would  have  gone  through  their  three  years'  course  at 

17.  Would  you  call  that  a  proper  age  for  them  to 
start  in  their  work  of  teaching  ? — Yes.  As  a  rule 
none  of  those  young  people  leave  at  that  age. 

21.819.  At  what  age  do  they  leave  ? — They  stay  on 
till  19  or  20,  if  they  can  afford  it. 

21.820.  And  would  you  think  that  a  suitable  age, 
or  a  convenient  age,  for  them  to  leave — 19  ? — Of 
course  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  that 
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question,  because  some  people  are  fit  to  teach  music 
at  17  or  18. 

21.821.  They  would  he  exceptions  rather,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  true ;  but  there  arc  plenty  of 
cases  in  which  students  who  are  gifted  and  quick 
teach,  and  teach  very  well,  wben  they  aic  very  young. 

21.822.  Could  you  give  any  figure  as  what  you 
consider  the  normal  age  for  commencing  teaching 
work  ? — Personally,  I  think  they  ought  to  begin  as 
late  as  possible. 

21.823.  You  would  not  object  to  19  ?— No. 

21.824.  The  three  years'  course  in  your  academy 
would  bave  been  completed  at  19  if  they  enter  at 
16  ?— Yes. 

21.825.  And  at  16  they  would  have  been  qualified 
to  go  through,  say,  the  London  matriculation  exa- 
mination ? — If  they  could  pass  it. 

21.826.  That  is  the  age  ? — Yes,  but  you  must 
recollect  that  that  is  only  the  minimum  ;  that  is  very 
little,  because  it  cannot  possibly  be  sufficient ;  only 
we  say,  "  You  must  not  expect  to  do  anything  under 
three  years." 

21.827.  In  the  case  of  all  your  pupils  they  would 
have  had  some  preliminary  teaching  ? — Yes,  we  take 
no  beginners.  Some  of  them  remain  six,  seven,  and 
eight  years.  Up  to  that  point  we  allow  them  to  stay 
where  we  see  they  are  improving,  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  say,  "  You  are  not  doing  any  good 
now ;  you  must  look  after  yourself." 

21.828.  Have  your  pupils  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
on  education  in  music  and  education  in  general  cul- 
ture during  the  earlier  period  of  their  career,  and 
having  enough  time  left  to  go  through  a  special 
musical  course  afterwards  ?  —  Yres,  I  always  prefer 
to  have  the  pupils  Avhen  they  have  pretty  well 
finished  with  their  general  education  ;  I  can  do  more 
with  them. 

21.829.  In  its  University  relation  a  certain  amount 
of  general  culture  would  be  demanded  r — -Yes.  We 
do  not  make  any  such  demand  on  their  entering,  but 
for  any  scholarship  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  certain 
examination,  and  we  are  always  talking  to  them  and 
telling  them  what  they  ought  to  do.  I  must  say  that 
a  great  many  are  sensible  enough  to  see  they  cannot 
get  on  without  it,  and  the  majority  of  them  do  try  to 
continue  other  studies  at  the  same  time. 

21.830.  You  have  not  contemplated  the  great  bulk 
of  your  students  taking  degrees  ? — No. 

21.831.  But  amongst  those  who  are  the  chosen 
ones  you  think  they  could  sufficiently  well  carry  on 
their  musical  education  and  their  education  in  general 
culture  to  take  a  degree  which  would  be  fit  for  a 
University  degree  ? — Yes,  provided  they  have  not  to 
make  their  living,  as  many  of  them  have,  at  the  same 
time.  It  depends  on  their  position  in  life.  I  must 
say  that  a  great  many  of  the  younger  students,  es- 
pecially instrumentalists,  actually,  after  they  reach  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency,  are  obliged  to  play  in 
theatres  and  make  their  living,  or  at  least  help.  But 
with  regard  to  others  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  able  to  fit  themselves  to  pass  that  examination 
at  a  University,  if  they  work. 

12.832.  In  the  event  of  your  entering  into  and 
forming  part  of  a  University,  would  you  contemplate 
that  your  professors  should  be  University  professors, 
and  their  teaching  accepted  as  teaching  recognised  by 
the  University  in  their  own  subject  ? — Of  course  that 
would  mean  a  selection  of  professors.  We  have,  for 
instance,  77  or  more  professors  in  the  schools. 

21.833.  I  would  rather  put  it  that  among  your 
professors  there  should  be  those  who  hold  the  position 
of  University  professors,  being,  I  may  say,  those  who 
would  be  the  most  responsible  and  the  most  eminent 
in  the  body  ? — Yes,  that  I  quite  accept. 

21.834.  That  you  quite  accept,  and  that  is  what  you 
would  wish  ? — Yes. 

21.835.  Would  you  also  wish  that  you  should  be  in 
any  way  institutionally  represented  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  University,  if  other  institutions  were  so 
represented  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  that  any  such  movement 
as  a  Faculty  of  Music  in  London  might  very  well  in 


the  general  interest  be  represented  by  one  or  two  of 
those  connected  with  the  two  schools,  because  it 
touches  us  so  nearly,  and  we  might  be  able  to  give 
advice.  I  think  it  would  bo,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  not 
quite  right  if  we  were  not  on  it. 

21.836.  You  quite  agree  that  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  music  would  lie  an  advantage  to  the  progress  of 
music  ? — Y"es,  clearly. 

21.837.  That  there  is  a  distinct  scientific  basis  for 
the  art  ? — Yes,  it  means  everything  to  the  under- 
standing of  music. 

21.838.  (Lord  Rcay.)  In  the  preliminary  education 
of  your  musical  students  what  are  the  subjects  t» 
which  you  would  give  special  prominence  ? — Do  you 
mean  University  students  ? 

21.839.  Yes  ;  candidates  for  the  musical  degree  ? 
— I  should  say  English  Literature,  Mathematics,  and 
certainly  foreign  languages.  I  was  going  to  consider 
whether  the  dead  languages  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and  I  almost  think  that  Latin  is,  but  I  would  lay 
greater  stress  upon  foreign  languages.  I  think  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  the  musician  to  know  foreign 
languages. 

21,810.  You  would  send  them  to  the  modern  side 
of  secondary  schools  ? — Yes. 

21.841.  In  the  education  you  give  to  your  students 
do  you  make  any  difference  between  those  who 
intend  to  be  teachers  and  those  who  lay  themselves  out 
for  a  professional  career  ? — No,  we  practically  do  not  ; 
we  have  a  difficulty  in  compelling,  that  is  to  say  in 
coaxing  the  prufessional  student  who  meaDs  to  become 
a  performer,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  vocalists, 
to  take  up  the  scientific  portion  of  the  Art,  but  by  dint 
of  keeping  at  them  we  succeed  to  a  great  extent. 
But  if  they  were  left  alone  they  would  not  do  so.  As 
a  rule  people  who  merely  wish  to  become  teachers  are 
much  more  willing  to  learn  and  take  all  the  advantages 
that  Ave  offer,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  offer. 

21.842.  Then  if  the  University  were  to  appoint 
professors,  the  only  professors  in  a  musical  Faculty 
a  University  could  appoint  would  be  what  you  have 
called  the  professors  on  the  scientific  side,  the  colleges 
always  retaining  the  technical  part  ? — That  is  my 
view. 

21.843.  And  the  degree  in  music  would  simply 
represent  the  scientific  attainments  ? — Yes. 

21.844.  And  for  the  technical  part  your  examination 
would  have  to  be  continued  ? — Yes. 

21.845.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  Threlfall.)  Do  you 
wish  to  add  anything  more  ? — I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  great  advantage  which  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Royal  College  might  be  to  the  Uni- 
versity if  the  University  were  to  be  thinking  of  taking 
up  examinations  on  the  lines  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge University  extension.  We  have  excellent 
machinery,  our  standard  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  our  certificates  are  of  real  value,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  those  which  are  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  90  to  95  per  cent. 

21.846.  Do  you  work  much  in  London  ? — In  London 
and  all  over  the  country.  Our  number  of  centres  in- 
creases every  year.  This  has  been  dwelt  upon  I  think 
by  Lord  Charles  Bruce,  so  it  would  be  a  pity  for  me 
to  occupy  your  time.  We  are  associated — I  myself 
am  rather  closely  associated  with  Lord  Charles  Bruce 
in  this  matter, — and  though  I  have  not  heard  what  he 
said  I  am  quite  ure  I  can  corroborate  everything  he 
did  say  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  examinations  of 
the  Associated  Board  and  the  possibilities  which  that 
body  gives  for  an  extension  of  examinations  in  music 
generally.  The  machinery  is  all  ready  and  has  been 
carefully  put  together. 

21.847.  {Lord  Reuy.)  Have  you  never  contem- 
plated applying  the  principle  of  a  conjoint  examination 
to  a  higher  examination  ? — That  is  just  what  I  was 
wanting  you  to  read  between  the  lines.  If  anything 
in  the  nature  of  affiliation  should  take  place,  there  you 
have  a  body  ready  made  which  can  examine  in  music 
on  behalf  of  the  University.  (Dr.  Mackenzie.)  When 
I  came  to  the  Academy  five  years  ago  we  had  local 
examinations  of  the  ordinary   sort.     I  am  merely 
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pointing  this  Out  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
without  any  ulterior  motive  of  gain,  that  this  matter 
was  started.  These  examinations  were  bringing  in 
large  sums  of  money — I  should  certainly  think  800/. 
profit  a  year — which  the  Academy  could  not  very  well 


afford  to  dispense  with.  But  in  spite  of  that  I  was  so 
displeased  Avith  the  whole  look  of  everything  that  I 
thought  it  all  over  ;  and  eventually  we  threw  it  all 
out  of  the  window ;  and  that  was  the  result.  We  had 
the  courage  of  our  opinions. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


A.  C. 
Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  Mus. 
Doc.,  and 
Thomas 
Threlfall,  Esq. 

9  Feb.  1893. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  12  o'clock. 


Fifty-fourth  Day. 


Friday,  February  10th,  1893. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EAEL  COWPER,  E.G.,  M.A.,  m  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.S.C.I.,  LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 


James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Bona  via  Hunt,  Mus.  Doc,  and  Edmund  H.  Turpin,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc,  examined 


21,848.  {Chairman  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  You  have 
come  before  us  on  behalf  of  Trinity  College.  Perhaps 
you  will  begin  by  giving  us  some  account  of  your 
institution,  when  it  was  started  and  what  work  it  is 
doing? — It  was  started  in  1872  as  a  church  musical 
institution,  and  gradually  expanded  its  operations 
until  it  became  a  general  teaching  and  examining 
body  in  music.  In  1875  it  obtained  a  license  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  entitling  it  to  omit  the  word 
"  limited  "  from  its  name,  but  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  it  acted  ultra  vires,  and  was  advised 
to  dissolve  and  ask  for  another  constitution  and  another 
license.  However,  the  new  license  on  extended  lines 
was  opposed,  and  therefore  it  was  not  granted.  One 
thing  that  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  was  the  restriction 
in  the  old  memorandum  and  articles  of  our  students 
to  the  Church  of  England.  We  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  to  that  really,  and  hence  we  acted 
ultra  vires. 

21,8-19.  You  did  not  succeed  in  getting  that  new 
license  ? — No,  we  did  not. 

21.850.  Are  you  still  confined  to  the.  Church  of 
England  ? — No,  we  are  not  ;  and  besides  that  formerly 
we  were  not  allowed  to  admit  Avomen  students.  Now 
we  do. 

21.851 .  Even  though  you  have  not  had  your  articles 
altered  ? — We  dissolved  the  first  company. 

21.852.  Now  you  are  not  a  company? — It  is  in 
this  way.  As  a  college  we  are  constituted  by  deed  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  University  College, 
Dundee,  which  is  now  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.  That  may  describe  very  fairly  our 
present  position. 

21.853.  You  have  no  charter  ? — We  have  no 
charter.  For  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  liability  of 
those  concerned  we  have  a  company  formed  of  the 
principal  members,  and  in  the  articles  of  that  company 
there  is  a  non-profit  clause,  which  says  that  none  of 
the  profits  of  the  company  shall  be  appropriated  by 
any  individual  members. 

21.854.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  registered  under  the 
Company's  Act? — Yes. 

21.855.  As  the  Working  Men's  College  are  as  a 
now-profiting  body  ? — Yes. 

21.856.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  teach  every  kind  of 
music  now  ?— Yes,  everything.  We  have  as  complete 
a  curriculum  as  any  college  in  existence. 


10  Feb.  1893. 


Rev.  B.  Hun- 
Mus.  Doe., 

21.857.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  your  govern-  an(i 

ing  body  and  your  professors  ? — We  have  a  Council  E.  H.  Turpin, 
consisting  of  25  members.  A  large  proportion  of  that  Esq.,Mus.Doc. 
Council  consists  of  graduates  in  music  of  the  British 
Universities.  We  have  been  one  of  those  institutions 
who  have  made  a  strong  stand  against  the  introduction 
of  foreign  degrees  into  this  country.  We  have  also  a 
fair  admixture  of  Arts  men. 

21.858.  You  mean  foreign  degrees  in  music? — Yes. 

21.859.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  England  was 
the  only  country  which  gave  them  ? — When  I  say 
foreign  degrees  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  Colonial  degrees 
and  American  degrees.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  This  is  a  new 
and  great  danger  to  the  musical  profession.  (Rev. 
Dr.  Hunt.)  I  believe  there  is  a  University  in  Buffalo 
which  gives  musical  degrees.  This  admixture  of  Arts, 
then,  is  with  us  a  strong  point.  We  have  all  along 
very  earnestly  contended,  and  we  have  been  alone 
amongst  all  musical  institutions  in  contending,  for  a 
basis  of  general  culture  for  musicians,  and  for  the  last 
16  or  17  years  we  have  not  admitted  to  our  highest 
students  diplomas,  that  is,  a  Licentiateship  of  the 
college  or  indeed  to  the  Associatship,  anyone  who  has 
not  been  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination  in  the  subjects 
of  general  education,  equivalent  in  our  case  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society's  standard.  We  thought 
that  was  about  the  right  standard  for  them.  We 
have  advocated  that  very  strongly.  In  1876,  I  think 
the  year  was,  we  took  part  in  a  memorial,  in  fact  we 
were  the  principal  promoters  of  the  memorial,  to  the 
University  of  London  asking  them  to  establish  degrees 
in  music  in  that  University,  which  they  had  not  done 
before,  although  they  of  course  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
We  did  that  upon  the  ground  that  the  general  edu- 
cation of  musicians  was  to  be  encouraged.  The  test 
was  not  required  at  any  other  University  then  except- 
ing that  of  Dublin,  and  we  wanted  to  encourage  our 
own  students  to  proceed  to  musical  degrees  upon  a 
principle  that  we  ourselves  approved  and  had  been 
advocating  alone  amongst  the  musical  institutions  for 
some  time  past. 

21.860.  Do  you  examine  yourselves,  or  do  you 
require  certificates  that  the  students  have  passed  some 
other  examination  in  general  culture  ? — We  accept 
equivalents,  and  the  equivalents  are  as  follows.  You 
will  find  this  at  page  74  of  our  calendar: — "The 
"  following  examinations  are  recognised  as  an  equiva- 
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Rev  B  Hunt   "  ^eut'  :  Matriculation   examination  at  any  British 
Mus  Doc   '  "  University ;  Melbourne  University  Matriculation 
and     '     "  examination ;    Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh 
E.  H.  Turpin,  "  senior  or  junior  local  examinations  ;  Aberdeen  senior 
Esq.,Mus.Doc.  a  l0Cal,  or  St.  Andrew's  LL.A.  examination,  in  which 
"  at  least  one  classical  or  modern  foreign  language  has 

10  T<Vb  189  S  •  ooo 

 '        '    "  been  taken."  (That  is  because  that  is  our  minimum.) 

"  The  College  of  Preceptors'  Diploma  of  Associate, 
"  Licentiate,  or  Fellow,  and  the  first  class  certificate 
"  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  pupils'  examinations  in 
"  which  at  least  one  language  has  been  taken  ;  the 
"  preliminary  Law  or  College  of  Surgeons,  exami- 
"  nations  ;  all  Arts  examinations  recognised  by  the 
"  General  Medical  Council  as  qualifying  for  medical 
"  registration."  I  may  say  that  some  of  our  students 
have  gone  up  for  the  LL.A.  examination,  and  their 
matriculation  and  the  certificate  of  Trinity  College  has 
been  recognised  by  the  St.  Andrew's  authorities  after 
due  examination. 

21.861.  You  give  examinations  yourselves  to  those 
who  prefer  it  ? — Yes. 

21.862.  Do  you  require  mathematics  ? — Yes,  and 
general  subjects,  geography  and  history. 

21.863.  Just  what  would  be  equal  to  a  Little  Go  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — Part  I.  of  the  Little  Go  1 
should  say  ;  the  College  of  Surgeons'  examination  or 
that  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  That  would  be 
about  the  nearest  equivalent.  Our  examinations  are 
conducted  always  by  University  graduates  in  Arts,  and 
the  presiding  examiner  at  the  present  time  is  a  double 
honour  man  of  Oxford  in  mathematics. 

21.864.  What  do  your  musical  examinations  consist 
of  ? — They  consist  of  theory  and  practice.  They  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  what  is  called  theory  and 
what  is  called  practice,  which  I  think  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory division,  because  much  of  what  is  called 
theory  is  really  practical,  such  as  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  the  writing  of  exercises. 

21.865.  Have  they  to  perform  on  some  instrument 
or  do  something  practical  ? — If  they  want  a  certificate 
that  they  are  proficient  in  any  instrument  they  have 
that  special  certificate  of  proficiency ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  College  diploma  that  they 
should  have  proficiency  in  any  instrument,  because  the 
great  thing  is  the  knowledge  of  the  science,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Music. 

21.866.  You  act  upon  the  same  principle  as  most 
Universities  do  in  giving  a  degree,  confining  yourselves 
to  the  theoretical  part  ? — Yes. 

21.867.  How  often  do  your  examinations  take 
place  ? — They  take  place  every  half  year.  Those  are 
what  you  might  call  the  college  examinations ;  they 
take  place  every  half  year.  A  person  wanting  our 
college  diploma  must  first  pass  the  Matriculation 
examination.  Having  passed  that,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  enter  for  the  Associateship  examination,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  preliminary  musical  examina- 
tion, for  a  degree  at  a  University,  say,  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Then,  having  passed  that,  he 
can  on  a  subsequent  examination  enter  for  the  Licen- 
tiateship  of  the  college,  which  we  consider  to  be  the 
professional  diploma,  which  we  give. 

21.868.  He  is  already  an  Associate  ? — Yes.  He 
must  be  already  an  Associate.  Then  he  passes  an 
examination  in  some  respects  equivalent  to  the  degree, 
but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  the  degree  in  one  respect  ; 
we  do  not  require  the  academic  exercise,  that  is,  a 
composition  in  so  many  parts. 

21.869.  That  is  the  highest  thing  he  can  take  ? — 
He  can  enter  for  special  distinction  in  any  one  branch, 
say,  harmony,  or  the  philosophy  of  music,  or  he  can 
take  some  practical  or  performing  subject,  and  if  he 
distinguishes  himself  very  highly  in  either  branch  he 
can  take  the  diploma  of  Fellow.  In  all  these  20  years 
we  have  only  conferred  that  diploma  on  two  men ;  one 
was  upon  the  special  recommendation  of  the  late 
professor  of  music  at  Oxford,  Professor  Ouseley. 
The  highest  regular  diploma  of  the  college  is  Licen- 
tiate. 

21.870.  How  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  become  a 
Licentiate  ? — Three  or  four  years. 


21.871.  How  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  become  an 
Associate  ? — About  two  years'  study  ;  one  or  two 
years,  but  generally  two  years. 

21.872.  Then  in  two  years,  or  one  and  a  half  years, 
more  he  becomes  a  licentiate  ? — Yes. 

21.873.  I  suppose  a  great  many  are  content  with 
the  Associateship  ? — Yes,  a  large  number  ;  in  fact  a 
very  small  proportion  take  our  Licentiateship.  Sup- 
pose we  have  60  candidates  for  this  particular  branch. 
Of  those  60  there  would  be  about  45  candidates  for 
Associateship  and  15  for  Licentiateship  ;  and  of  the 
45,  speaking  roughly,  of  that  number  as  candidates  for 
Associateship,  I  suppose  about  one  half  would  pass,  or, 
say,  45  per  cent. ;  and  then  for  the  Licentiateship  about 
one  third  at  the  most  would  pass. 

21.874.  One-third  of  those  who  go  up? — Yes.  The 
standard  of  marks  is  this :  in  each  grade  harmony  is  a 
failing  subject;  a  pupil  must  get  60  per  cent,  in  that 
subject,  and  he  must  besides  get  an  average  of  60 
per  cent,  in  the  other  subjects.  He  must  get  60  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  to  pass,  and  even  if  he  gets 
70  per  cent,  on  the  other  subjects,  if  he  does  not  get 
60  per  cent,  in  harmony  he  fails.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  a  great  many  of  our 
own  candidates  for  Licentiateship  are  already  musical 
graduates  of  the  Universities  who  come  and  pass 
in  part,  {tor  a  List  of  Students  of  the  College  who 
have  gained  distinctions  elsewhere,  see  Appendix 
No.  45.)  Their  theory  is  accepted,  but  they  pass  in 
practical  subjects  such  as  choir  training,  and  then 
they  receive  the  diploma  of  Licentiate. 

21.875.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunt.)  Then  Ihey  take 
the  degree  first  ? — Some  will  take  the  Associateship 
and  then  go  to  the  University,  pass  the  degree  there, 
and  take  up  the  Licentiateship  afterwards. 

21.876.  Do  they  take  the  London  degree? — Some 
of  them  do.  As  residence  is  not  required  at  the 
Universities,  for  the  degree,  or  any  academical  stand- 
ing whatever,  which  I  greatly  deplore,  students  can 
go  anywhere.    It  does  not  matter. 

21.877.  Where  do  most  of  them  go  ?— I  think  they 
go  mostly  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  because  of  the 
names  of  those  Universities ;  I  should  think  as  large  a 
proportion  of  our  students  as  of  those  of  any  other 
institution  have  taken  degrees,  if  not  more.  I  think 
the  Eegistrar  of  the  University  of  London  could  speak 
to  our  standing  there,  and  also  to  the  places  that  our 
students  take  in  the  examination.  I  think  more  of 
our  students  have  passed  in  the  first  division  of  their 
examination  than  of  any  other  school  of  music.  (Dr. 
Turpin,)  That  is  quite  true.  I  should  say  it  is  the 
habit  of  musicians  to  desire  to  take  different  diplomas. 
They  are  not  even  content  to  be  Doctors  of  Music  for 
instance,  they  like  the  diplomas  of  different  institu- 
tions. 

21.878.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  And  it  assists 
them  in  their  profession  ? — Yes,  it  assists  them  in  their 
profession  by  giving  professional  status,  no  doubt.  I 
have  been  through  the  new  list  of  our  Licentiates  and 
graduates  in  music  at  the  British  Universities.  We 
have  160  Licentiates,  and  nearly  70  are  graduates. 
(Dr.  Turpin.)  21  at  Oxford,  including  one  lady,  a 
Bachelor  of  Music;  at  Cambridge,  19  ;  Dublin,  11  ; 
London,  5  ;  Durham,  2. 

21.879.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  What  sort  of 
proportion  of  men  and  women  are  there  among 
your  students  ? — About  two-thirds  women  and  one- 
third  men. 

21.880.  And  they  all  work  together  and  have  to 
pass  exactly  the  same  examination  ? — Yes. 

21.881.  They  are  treated  in  every  way  exactly  the 
same  ? — Yes.  They  have  their  separate  departments. 
The  common  rooms  are  separate,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

21.882.  What  buildings  have  you  got  ?—  We  have 
at  present  on  lease  one  of  those  large  mansions  in 
Mandeville  Place,  close  to  Manchester  Square,  No.  13, 
the  corner  house.  That  we  have  on  a  21  years'  lease, 
but  we  are  hoping  to  build  soon. 

21.883.  Are  you  pretty  well  off  for  funds  ? — Our 
gross  annual  income  last  year  was  11,000/. 
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21.884.  Is  it  chiefly  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — No, 
we  have  some  voluntary  subscriptions.  Part  of  this 
income,  a  very  small  portion,  2,000/,  arises  from 
students'  fees,  and  then  the  examining  fees  are  8,000/. 
Then  we  have  subscriptions  and  donations,  300/. 
Dividends  on  Consols,  and  things  of  that  kind,  yield- 
ing about  150/.  Then  we  let  out  the  lecture-room 
occasionally  for  meetings  to  societies  like  the  Philhar- 
monic Society. 

21.885.  The  subscriptions  come  to  a  mere  nothing? 
— That  is  so. 

21.886.  It  really  is  the  fees  ? — Yes,  the  College  is 
quite  self-supporting.  We  have  a  reserve  fund  amount- 
ing to  nearly  7,000/.  When  it  reaches  a  sufficient 
amount  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  rent,  which  is  now 
about  500/.  a  year,  and  to  build  something  which  is 
more  in  accordance  with  our  requirements. 

21.887.  Have  you  a  large  staff  of  professors  ?— Yes, 
we  have,  and  comparing  the  various  other  staffs,  I 
think  your  Lordship  will  find  that  we  have  as  good  a 
proportion  of  University  graduates  in  music  as  any 
other  institution,  and  in  fact  some  of  our  men  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
For  instance,  our  principal  professor  of  singing  is  the 
Royal  College  professor  of  singing.  There  are  some 
whose  speciality  is  so  great  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  them.  That  is  very  un-academic  I 
must  own.  In  the  theoiy  subjects  1  think  we  do 
succeed  in  getting  the  exclusive  services  of  men,  but 
it  seems  that  in  music  there  is  no  etiquette  of  that 
kind ;  a  man  may  run  from  the  Royal  College  to  the 
Guildhall  Schools  and  then  to  the  Academy,  and  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  schools.  In  the  Philosophic 
Department  we  have  our  own  men,  but  in  the  others 
we  have  to  get  the  best  men  we  can ;  so  that  you  will 
find  our  practical  professors,  that  is  to  say,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  are  to  be  found  on  the  staff  of 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  possibly  the  Royal  Academy  too. 

21.888.  Have  you  any  boarders  in  this  house  ? — 
No,  they  merely  attend.  We  tried  the  system  of 
licensed  lodgings  ;  but  we  found  that  after  all  it  had 
many  drawbacks  in  London.  There  are  not  the  same 
facilities  of  inspection  as  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

21.889.  I  suppose  all  your  students  have  to  reside 
in  London  ? — Yes,  they  must,  or  at  any  rate  they 
must  live  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  able  to  come  to 
the  various  classes  of  the  college. 

21.890.  What  number  of  students  have  you  ? — We 
have  a  little  over  2G0  to  270,  very  nearly  300.  We 
have  three  terms  in  the  year.  For  the  first  three 
terms  we  call  them  probationers,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  we  see  that  they  do  not  do  justice  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  college,  we  send  them  down 
(kindly  but  firmly).  But  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  have  shown  themselves  suitable  students  then  we 
rank  them  as  full  students.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  we  rank  them  as  senior  students.  We  find 
that  this  is  useful  because  it  encourages  a  kind  of 
academic  rule  among  the  students.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  It 
might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  large  sum  stated  as 
being  derived  from  examinations  comes  chiefly  from 
our  system  of  local  examinations  in  music.  We  have 
established  local  examinations  in  music  all  over  the 
country. 

21.891.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Do  you  examine 
in  schools  too  ? — Yes.  We  have  in  our  calendar  a  list 
of  about  150  local  centres  with  the  names  of  the  local 
committees,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  mauy  of 
the  leading  local  men  take  part  in  this,  the  mayors, 
the  leading  clergy  and  others  in  these  localities,  and 
they  are  appointed  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as 
those  for  the  Universities  local  examination  for  general 
subjects  and  work  in  very  much  the  same  way,  in  fact 
we  took  that  model.  Last  year  the  number  of  our  local 
candidates  was  12,000;  so  we  really  have,  I  suppose, 
about  twice  as  many  candidates  as  any  other  institu- 
tion in  that  way — and  they  feed  the  colleges. 

21.892.  Is  your  local  examination  supposed  to  be 
easier  or  more  difficult  than  the  examinations  of  the 
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Royal  College  and  the  Royal  Academy  ? — I  think  they  Rev.  B.  Hunt, 
are  about  the  same.  Mus.  Doc, 

21.893.  You  seem  to  be  doing  very  much  the  same  E  j^n^  iv 
work  that  they  do  ? — Very  much  the  same,  only  we  '  Esq  ' 
did  it  years  before  they  did.  Mus.  Doc 

21.894.  But  there  is  room  for  you  all  ? — I  suppose  so.  — — 
We  do  not  grudge  their  doing  it;  let  them  do  as  much    10  Feb.  1893. 
as  they  like.    The  Royal  Academy  first  followed  our 

lead  although  Dr.  Macfarren  had  said  it  was  pre- 
posterous, it  could  not  be  done,  and  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  them  he  opposed  it  for  some  time,  but  seeing 
that  we  did  find  it  workable  he  took  it  up,  and  then 
the  representatives  of  the  Academy  interest  suggested 
that  we  should  drop  ours ;  but  having  had  the  expenes 
and  (seeing  the  success  of  the  undertaking  we  did  not 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  doing  that. 

21.895.  You  find  there  is  room  for  both? — Yes. 
They  are  very  successful  with  their  local  examinations. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  whispered — it  certainly  has 
not  been  whispered  in  public — that  the  standard  of 
our  examination  is  at  all  below  the  others'. 

21.896.  It  has  been  often  repeated  to  us  that  where 
there  are  competing  authorities  the  one  that  gives  the 
easiest  degree  is  the  one  that  gets  most  pupils  ?— Here 
are  examination  papers  to  bear  witness  for  themselves , 
and  amongst  those  who  examine  are  members  of  the 
examining  bodies  of  Cambridge  and  other  Universities  ; 
for  instance,  Dr.  Hopkins,  ol  the  Temple,  is  our  chair- 
man of  vocal  examinations,  and  he  is  assisted  by  Dr. 
Pearce,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Musical 
Studies  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  examiners  for  the 
Cambridge  degrees  ;  and  we  have  other  men  of  that 
standing.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  May  I  offer  the  general 
observation  that  we  are  in  friendly  action  with  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  College. 

21.897.  (To  Dr.  Turjnn.)  But  you  have  no  com- 
bined action  with  them  ? — No,  no  official  connexion. 

21.898.  You  are  on  perfectly  friendly  relations  ? — 
Yes. 

21.899.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Is  there  anything 
more  which  you  wish  to  tell  us  about  your  institution  ? 
— Our  petition  is  that  our  students  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  working  for  the  degrees  of  the  proposed 
new  University  if  a  Faculty  of  Music  be  established ; 
and  we  earnestly  trust  on  behalf  of  music,  especially  in 
London,  that  the  Faculty  of  Music  shall  be  a  separate 
one.  It  has  been  a  separate  one  in  all  the  other 
Universities,  and  if  in  the  other  Universities  surely  in 
London  above  all  places  it  ought  to  be  a  separate 
Faculty.  The  reason  why  the  musical  degree  in  the 
other  Universities  has  not  been  a  residential  degree  is 
that  there  has  been  no  proper  field  of  musical  study  in 
the  Universities.  London  is  the  great  musical  centre 
of  this  country,  and  if  music  is  to  be  studied  in  every 
branch  it  can  only  be  perfectly  studied  in  London. 
Supposing  they  carry  this  Statute  at  Cambridge  to 
make  it  compulsory  for  candidates  for  Bachelorships 
of  Music  to  reside  there,  they  must  come  to  London 
very  frequently  to  be  au  courant  with  everything  that 
is  sroinsr  on.  London  is  the  field  for  the  leading  musical 
school  in  the  country,  and  therefore,  if  a  teaching 
University  is  established,  surely  it  ought  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  separate  Faculty,  being  placed  locally 
at  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  all  the  other 
Universities  in  the  country. 

21.900.  Do  you  think  the  teaching  University 
should  take  advantage,  in  forming  a  Musical  Faculty, 
of  any  existing  institution  such  as  yourselves,  the 
Royal  College  or  the  Royal  Academy? — I  think  possibly 
that  musical  teaching  wants  regulating.  It  wants  the 
Alma  Mater  which  it  has  not  got  at  present.  It  is  a 
foster-child.  The  students  can  go  for  their  degrees  to 
any  University  and  take  their  degrees.  They  take  the 
degree  and  put  "Mus.  B.,  Oxon."  or  "  Dublin"  after 
their  names,  but  they  are  not  University  men,  and  they 
have  not  the  University  feeling.  Consequently  the 
highest  part  of  musical  culture  from  our  point  of  view 

neglected  ;  and  the  only  University  which  could 
properly  cultivate  this  true  spirit,  the  refinement  of 
musical  culture,  by  bringing  it  into  proper  relationship 
with  other  Faculties,  would  be  a  University  in  London. 
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Rev.  B.  Hunt,  We  had  hoped  that  the  University  of  London  would 
Mus.  Doc,     kave  ad0pted  some  such  scheme  of  affiliation  and  made 
E  H^Tur  in  itself  a  livinS  University,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
'   ESqTpm'  But  now  we  turn  our  hopes  and  prayers  to  this  new 
Mus.  Doc.     teaching  University,  and  ask  once  for  all  that  the 

  Faculty  of  Music  should  be  made  a  real  living  thing. 

10  Feb.  1893.       21,901.  You  told  us  that  the  degree  given  by  the 

 1   University  of  London  is  not  much  sought  after  ? — 

There  are  not  many  candidates.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  Yes, 
it  is  highly  esteemed. 

21.902.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  It  is  because  it  is 
too  difficult  that  there  are  not  many  candidates  ? — The 
matriculation  examination  frightens  candidates. 

21.903.  Do  you  wish  the  teaching  University  to 
give  a  different  kind  of  degree  from  the  London  degree 
in  any  way,  or  would  the  same  kind  of  degree  suit 
y0U  ? — Perhaps  that  would  be  for  the  Faculty  or 
professors  or  examiners  appointed  to  consider.  It  is 
perhaps  a  little  bit  too  scientific.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  That 
is  the  great  difficulty. 

21.904.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  It  is  not  sufficiently 
practical.  What  you  want  is  that  the  teaching  should 
lead  up  to  it  ? — Yes. 

21.905.  That  there  should  be  a  strong  musical 
Faculty  which  should  give  an  education  which  should 
lead  up  to  the  degree  in  order  that  the  examination 
for  the  degree  and  the  education  snould  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other  ? — Yes,  at  present  we  have  no  precise 
system  beyond  that  which  prepares  for  our  own 
diploma.  We  have  no  special  connexion  with  any 
University  such  as  would  give  a  direction  to  our 
curriculum. 

21.906.  You  would  like  to  have  a  special  connexion 
with  the  teaching  University  of  London  ? — Precisely, 
because  it  would  give  a  special  direction  to  our  curri- 
culum. 

21.907.  Have  you  thought  at  all  whether  you  would 
like  to  be  affiliated  as  a  college  with  regard  to  that 
one  Faculty,  or  Avhether  you  would  like  the  connexion 
to  take  place  by  your  present  professors  being  appointed 
University  professors,  and  by  that  means  being  repre- 
sented on  a  Board  of  Studies  which  would  have,  with 
the  Senate,  the  direction  of  examinations  ;  or  in  what 
way  have  you  thought  the  connexion  might  take 
place  ? — We  plead  for  the  greater  boon,  and,  failing 
that,  we  plead  for  the  lesser.  We  plead  for  ourselves 
that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  in  helping  to  formulate 
some  scientific  scheme  for  a  Faculty,  and  by  that 
means  be  represented  to  some  extent  on  the  same  lines 
as  University  College,  Dundee,  is  represented  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

21.908.  Is  University  College,  Dundee,  a  musical 
college  ? — No,  but  that  is  an  instance  of  an  affiliation. 

21.909.  Would  you  like  to  have  some  connexion 
with  the  new  teaching  University  ?— Yes. 

21.910.  And  I  suppose  the  same  sort  of  connexion 
that  the  other  colleges  have  ;  the  Royal  College  or  the 
Royal  Academy  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  wish,  and  we  wish 
that  we  should  have  the  same  amount  of  opportunity 
of  representing  our  views  on  these  matters  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  University. 

21.911.  You  have  no  wish  to  go  more  into  detail 
as  to  the  way  in  which  you  should  be  connected  with 
the  University  ?— Not  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  but 
I  am  not  any  longer  an  officer  of  the  college.  My 
successor  is  at  my  side.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  We  have  no 
proposals  in  detail  at  present. 

21.912.  (To  Dr.  Turpin.)  You  have  nothing  to 
offer  ? — No,  we  can  only  express  a.  general  wish. 

21.913.  That  there  should  be  a  good  strong  musical 
Faculty  connected  with  the  teaching  University  in 
London  which  should  give  a  thoroughly  good  education, 
and  that  you  should  form  part  of  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  our 
desire. 

21.914.  (Lord  Rear/  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  I 
suppose  a  Faculty  of  Music  constituted  in  London, 
and  composed  of  your  professors  and  the  professors  of 
the  Royal  College,  and  the  professors  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  would  meet  your  wishes  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

21.915.  Rules  would  be  enforced  for  the  curriculum 
<md  the  examinations  for  students  in  residence  ? — Yes. 


21.916.  I  see  that  you  have  in  your  evidence  laid 
great  stress  on  the  point  that  there  should  be  a  system 
of  teaching  and  of  examinations  for  musical  students 
in  residence  in  London  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

21.917.  Who  should  not  be  obliged,  whatever  their 
aims,  to  go  elsewhere  for  degrees  ? — Exactly  so. 

21.918.  You  want  to  give  the  Faculty  of  Music  a 
local  habitation  in  London  ? — Yes.  (Dr.  Turpin.) 
By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  might  add  that  there  is  a 
feeling  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  favour  of  confining 
their  degrees  to  residential  students.  It  is  so  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  I  think  it  is  to  be  traced  in  Oxford  circles 
too  ;  consequently  it  becomes  all  the  more  important 
that  we  should  have  such  a  new  body  as  the  Gresham 
University  in  London. 

21.919.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Do  you  examine 
schools  ? — We  examine  them  in  the  way  of  general 
inspection. 

21.920.  You  inspect,  but  do  not  examine.  You 
send  down  an  inspector  to  a  school  which  asks  for 
one  ? — Yes. 

21.921.  And  you  give  them  advice  about  improving 
their  methods  of  instruction  ? — Yes. 

21.922.  Is  your  Associateship,  and  Licenliateship, 
and  that  very  rare  distinction  the  Fellowship  only 
open  to  your  own  students  ? — It  is  open  to  all. 

21.923.  And  the  examination  for  outsiders  and  your 
own  students  is  the  same  ? — The  same. 

21.924.  Your  own  students  naturally  have  a  slight 
advantage  ? — Well,  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
special  preparation  by  those  who  know  what  the 
course  means. 

21.925.  Are  the  examinations  always  conducted  by 
outsiders  ? — By  an  admixture.  There  are  always  out- 
siders to  examine  with  our  own  men. 

21.926.  Is  there  any  rule  against  the  teacher  ex- 
amining his  own  pupils? — He  must  not  examine  his 
own  pupils.  He  may  examine  in  his  own  subject, 
but  if  his  own  pupil  comes  into  the  room  he  must 
retire,  and  in  the  case  of  paper  work  he  is  not  allowed 
to  see  the  paper. 

21.927.  But  he  is  allowed  to  be  present  when  the 
oral  examination  is  going  on  ? — Yes,  when  his  own 
pupils  are  not  concerned. 

21.928.  Is  he  not  present  at  the  oral  examination 
of  his  own  pupil  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

21.929.  (To  Dr.  Turpin/.)  How  does  your  exami- 
nation for  what  you  call  a  Licentiate  diploma  com- 
pare with  the  Licentiateship  conferred  by  the  Roya* 
Academy  of  Music  ? — There  is  considerable  differ- 
ence in  detail.  The  Royal  Academy  would  confer 
the  title  of  Licentiate  in  special  subjects.  Someone 
may  offer  the  clarinet  or  the  piano,  and  become  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  no  one  can  become 
Licentiate  of  Trinity  College  without  passing  through 
an  elaborate  theoretical  discipline ;  that  is  the  differ- 
ence. The  title  of  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  conferred  upon  specialists,  even  performers  upon 
orchestral  instruments.  We  have  no  complaint  to 
make  upon  that  ground,  only  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  some  better  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  width  of  the  examinations. 

21.930.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  as  to  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  examinations  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  The  subject  has  never  been  approached. 
I  believe  it  is  almost  time  to  consider  it  from  that 
aspect. 

21.931.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  difficulty  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

21.932.  Would  you  also  agree  with  regard  to  the 
tests  for  a  preliminary  general  education  ? — Yes.  That 
is  fundamental  with  us.    We  cannot  part  with  that. 

21.933.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  And  also  with 
the  general  scientific  training  ? — Yes.  Even  those 
who  are  examined  about  instruments  are  asked  about 
the  philosophy  of  the  subjects.  That  is  always  a  part 
of  the  examination,  although  the  performing  part  of 
it  may  be  the  feature  of  it. 
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21.934.  And  that  runs  through  all  your  examina- 
;ions  ? — Yes. 

21.935.  You  used  an  expression  with  regard  to 
vhich  I  should  like  to  have  some  explanation.  You 
:aid  that  it  is  rather  unacademic  to  utilise  the  best 
nen  of  other  institutions.  Why  should  the  benefit  of 
he  best  teaching  power  in  London  to  a  variety  of 
nstitutions  ? — What  I  mean  is  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
jordance,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  precedent  in  other 
faculties.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  the  professor 
>f  Greek  at  University  College  is  also  the  professor  of 
3reek  at  King's  College,  or  that  he  would  be  allowed 

0  hold  the  same  Chair  in  two  colleges. 

21.936.  The  present  practice  is  opposed  to  that, 
jut  you  would  not  consider  the  opposite  practice 
inacademical  ? — We  should  not  object  %o  it,  certainly. 

21.937.  You  would  not  object  to  the  creation  of 
University  professors,  appointed  by  the  University  to 
;each  both  at  your  college  and  at  another  ? — That  is 
mother  matter. 

21.938.  You  would  not  object  to  that  ? — No. 

21.939.  -  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  pupils 
mter  your  college  ? — About  18  or  )9. 

21 .940.  How  long  do  they  remain  ? — About  three 
years  on  the  average,  taking  one  with  another.  Some 
have  been  there  as  long  as  seven  years.  That  is 
those  who  are  continuing  their  studies  in  special 
iepartments. 

21.941.  And  aspiring  to  be  Fellows  ? — Some  perhaps. 

21.942.  While  they  are  at  the  college,  do  they  get 
any  other  education  ? — Yes,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  we 
have  classes  in  the  subjects  of  the  matriculation 
examination. 

21.943.  Which  matriculation  ? — Our  own  matricu- 
lation. 

21.944.  You  actually  prepare  them  for  your  own 
matriculation  ? — Yes. 

21.945.  They  come  to  you  before  they  matriculate? 
— Yes,  they  may,  though  they  need  not.  They  can 
prepare  themselves  if  they  like,  but  if  they  wish  to 
obtain  our  Associateship,  for  instance,  they  must  pass 
this  examination.  We  have  one  man  for  the  general 
English  and  classical  subject,  Professor  Hales,  a  Cam- 
bridge man ;  then  we  have  a  professor  of  French,  one 
of  Italian,  and  another  of  German. 

21.946.  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  take  a 
foreign  language  course  ? — The  women  do. 

21.947.  More  than  the  men  ? — Yes,  the  men  as  far 
as  I  recollect  take  the  Latin  more.  (Dr.  Turpin).  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foreign  language  is 
of  actually  greater  use,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  the 
musician,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  our  best 
books  are  in  German  and  French,  for  instance. 

21.948.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Then  how  do 
you  account  for  the  men  taking  up  the  dead 
languages  ? — I  think  the  standard  is  a  trifle  easier,  or 
they  think  it  is. 

21.949.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Do  I  understand 
that  you  consider  music  as  an  Art  to  be  something  that 
should  be  taught  by  a  University,  or  is  it  only  the 
scientific  side  ? — Of  course  the  philosophy  of  music,  if 

1  may  so  call  it,  is  one  that  belongs  to  a  University. 
The  other  anyone  may  teach ;  only  I  think  the 
University  ought  to  have  the  control  over  both  depart- 
ments— both  performing  and  philosophic. 

21.950.  You  have  referred  to  the  action  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  course  prescribed  there  ? — Yes,  I  am  generally 
acquainted  with  the  regulations  for  the  degree. 

21.951.  Of  course  in  Cambridge  there  is  no  idea  of 
either  teaching  or  testing  the  instrumental  perform- 
ance ? — No,  there  is  not,  only  it  comes  in  in  this  way, 
that  you  are  required  to  play  any  portions  of  an 
orchestral  score,  that  may  be  set  before  you  ;  still  that 
may  be  regarded  as  rather  intellectual  than  gymnastic. 
(Dr.  Turpin.)  It  is  not  a  performance  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  i£  a  mere  reading,  it  is  not 
the  performance  of  a  skilled  player. 

21.952.  (To  Dr.  Hunt.)  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
was  whether  in  your  view  a  University  ought  to  go 
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beyond  what  the  University  of  Cambridge  now  does,  Eev.  B.  Hunt, 
in  testing  students  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Mus.  Doc, 

21.953.  You  think  that  in  fact  speaking  broadly —  and 

I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  any  question  of  detail —  E-  H.  Turpin, 
the  lines  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  adopt  are  Mus^Doc 

the  lines  which  you  wish  to  see  adopted  ? — Yes.  

21.954.  And  what,  in  your  view,  is  the  precise  10  Feb.  1893. 

advantage  of  connecting  a  school  of  music  with  a  

University  in  a.  Metropolis  like  London  ?    Perhaps  to 

explain  my  meaning  I  may  say  that  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  there  are  certain  social  advantages  which 
a  young  man  gains,  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  inducement  to 
men  of  all  classes  to  go  there  ;  and  I  believe  that  one 
motive  in  the  recent  proposals  for  change  to  which 
you  have  referred  was  in  order  to  place  the  students 
of  music  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  other  educated 
classes.  It  was  thought  it  would  rather  tend  to  raise 
the  position  of  music ;  that  it  should  not  be  treated  as 
an  exceptional  study  in  that  respect.  But  if  we  take 
the  metropolis  it  is  not  at  first  sight  clear  how  far  the 
inclusion  of  the  School  of  Music  in  the  University 
would  in  any  material  degree  alter  the  social  life  of 
the  students  in  that  school,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
associated  with  the  students  in  certain  other  branches 
of  study.  Do  you  contemplate  that  kind  of  associa- 
tion to  any  extent  ? — I  think  it  would  be  decidedly  an 
elevating  influence  to  feel  that  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  University  system.  They  are  regarded 
now  as  outsiders,  and  that  is  mortifying  to  those  who 
have  ambitions  of  the  right  kind,  and  does  not  tend  to 
raise  those  who  have  none.  The  very  fact  that  they 
were  part  of  a  large  University  system  and  really 
members  of  a  University,  would,  I  think,  tend  to 
draw  them  to  each 'other  and  to  raise  them  altogether, 
to  give  them  a  definite  status,  which  they  now  have 
not. 

21.955.  Would  you  regard  as  an  advantage — what  I 
suppose  you  would  admit  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
connexion  with  the  University — that  the  University 
should  control  the  course  of  study  and  the  examina- 
tions, designed  to  impart  and  test  the  general  culture  ? 
—Yes. 

21.956.  Of  course  it  might  result  in  imposing 
standards  in  certain  respect3  which  might  involve  a 
greater  burden  of  study  ? — In  that  respect  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  willing  to  receive  the  advice,  for 
what  it  might  be  worth,  of  teachers  of  music  as  to  how 
much  they  could  bear. 

21.957.  There  would  no  doubt  he  advice  given  as 
well  as  received  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  ? — But  it  would  have  to  be  a  gradual 
thing. 

21.958.  But  still  the  connexion  with  the  University 
would  involve  a  certain  loss  of  freedom  ? — It  would. 

21.959.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  a  drawback  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  in 
many  directions. 

21.960.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the 
German  Universites  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

21.961.  Can  you  tell  me  any  University  in  which 
music  occupies  the  place  which  you  would  desire  to 
see  it  occupy  ? — T  do  not  know  of  any.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  I  think  is  Victoria,  where  I  believe  the 
membership  of  one  of  the  affiliated  or  clustered  colleges 
is  essential  to  candidature. 

21.962.  But  the  realisation  of  your  idea  would  be  a 
new  departure  academically  ? — Placing  them  in  the 
same  kind  of  relation  to  the  University  as  the  other 
Faculties.  It  might  not  be  done  all  at  once,  but  some 
approach  could  be  made  to  it,  and  then  it  would  be 
gradually  drawn  in,  ranking  as  an  independent  Faculty, 
being  indeed  one  of  the  most  ancient  Faculties  in  this 
country. 

21.963.  But  you  admit  it  would  be  a  new  thing  ? — 
At  the  present  day.  What  it  might  have  been  centuries 
ago,  I  know  not,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Faculty 
of  Music  in  this  country  occupied  a  far  higher  position 
then  than  it  does  now. 

21.964.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hint.)  Your  insti- 
tution as  well  as  the  Royal  College  and  the  Royal 
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Rev.  B.  Hunt,  Academy  seems  to  perform  two  offices.    You  have  a 
Mus.  Doc,     course  of  teaching  upon  which  you  give  your  own  eol- 
an^    .     legiate  certificates,  and  you  also  have  a  course  of  wide- 
•E-  H.  Turpin,  gprea(j  esamiQation  by  which  you  affect  the  general 
musical  culture  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

21.965.  And  in  respect  to  that  you  also  give  your 
certificates  ? — Yes. 

21.966.  In  fact  you  do  the  double  function  that  the 
Universities  very  frequently  do  now  ;  you  provide 
instruction  and  also  test  instruction  given  elsewhere  ? 
—Yes. 

21.967.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
musical  acquirements  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

21.968.  We  heard  yesterday  that  the  other  two 
institutions  have  an  associated  board  for  the  purpose 
of  local  examinations.  You,  I  undei-stand,  from  what 
you  say  to-day,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  associating 
yourselves  with  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
nation if  any  advantage  could  be  obtained  from  the 
co-ordination  of  action  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  You  see 
that  is  an  inter-collegiate  matter  ;  it  would  not  affect 
the  relations  of  either  of  the  colleges  to  the  University. 

21.969.  It  might  to  some  extent.  You  do  not 
examine  schools,  I  understand  ? — We  do  examine 
schools  when  they  apply  for  it.  We  do  not  make  a  special 
feature  of  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ecyal  College.  The 
Eoyal  College  have  a  special  branch  upon  which  they 
lay  great  stress,  but  we  have  a  number  of  schools 
enrolled  in  union  with  us  and  by  that  union  are  able 
to  obtain  an  entrance  to  our  examinations  at  similar 
fees ;  and  anyone  of  those  schools  sometimes  by 
applying  to  us  gets  an  inspector  sent  down  who 
examines  their  students  individually  or  collectively  or 
both,  and  reports  thereon. 

21.970.  How  much  of  this  work  would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  incorporate  with  University  work.  Would  you 
desire  that  the  local  certificates  given  by  you  should 
have  a  University  stamp  of  any  kind  ? — No. 

21.971.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  exami- 
nations are  University  examinations  ? — Yes. 

21.972.  They  give  University  certificates  ? — But 
are  they  not  regarded  as  extra-academical  ? 

21.973.  The  certificate  is  given  by  the  University  ? 
— Well  I  am  not  empowered  to  speak  upon  that  point. 
(Dr.  Turpin.)  Nor  should  I  be  prepared  to  answer 
that  question. 

21.974.  ( To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Then  you  have 
not  considered  that  question  at  all  ? — Except  in  this 
way :  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  up 
our  system  of  which  we  were  the  founders,  especially 
the  practical  part  of  the  examinations.  We  were  the 
first  body  to  examine  in  practical  music  in  this  country. 
We  should  not  be  inclined  to  give  that  up  ;  because 
we  have  our  own  special  ideas  of  the  standard  and  so 
on,  and  our  divisions  of  the  subject  are  special.  There 
would  be  a  great  many  difficulties  to  dissipate.  We 
cannot  transfer  our  candidates  to  any  other  body.  We 
have  a  very  large  system.  Our  system  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  Eoyal  College  or  the  Associated 
Board,  and  I  suppose  we  have  double  the  number  of 
candidates.  We  have  about  12,000  candidates  every 
year.  Then  comes  the  question  also  of  the  profits  we 
get.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  because  rightly  or 
wrongly  musical  students  are  all  poor.  I  suppose  for 
every  1/.  the  students  pay  us  they  cost  us  for  the 
various  advantages  we  give  to  them  about  1/.  7s.  Od. 
Until  we  were  obliged  to  raise  the  fees  in  one  depart- 
ment we  gave  1/.  10s.  for  every  11.  the  students  paid 
us.  We  make  up  the  deficiency  from  the  profits  we 
receive  from  the  fees  for  the  local  examinations. 

21.975.  That  is  the  paying  branch  of  the  College  ? — 
Yes,  we  account  for  every  penny  of  our  receipts  in  the 
balance  sheets. 

21.976.  Out  of  the  8,000/.  how  much  do  you  net  ? — 
Of  course  there  are  establishment  expenses,  but  the 
working  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  examination, 
that  is  outside  expenses  and  examiners,  amount  to 
4,396/. 

21.977.  Then  you  get  a  very  substantial  revenue  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly.    Then  out  of  the  profits  we  have 


established  various  scholarships  for  our  students.  (Dr. 
Turpin.)  We  do  not  appeal  for  public  subscriptions 
for  our  scholarships.  We  support  them  ourselves 
principally.  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  And  then  we 
give  various  performances,  which  are  costly,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students,  for  which  the  students  could 
never  afford  to  pay.  In  this  way,  without  any  endow- 
ment such  as  the  Royal  College  has,  we  give  advantages 
of  an  educational  character  equal  to  those  the  Eoyal 
College  affords. 

21.978.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  unite  the  three 
institutions  on  a  pecuniary  basis  ? — It  would  hardly 
be  fair  I  think  either  to  them  or  to  us. 

21.979.  Each  has  certain  advantages  of  its  own 
You  do  not  see  your  way  to  combining  those 
advantages  or  cc-ordinating  those  advantages  in  a 
common  system  ? — Would  it  mean  amalgamation  ? 

21.980.  Of  course  there  is  a  degree  of  amalgama- 
tion implied  by  it.  Practical  considerations  would 
determine  how  far  that  amalgamation  should  go? — I 
suppose  it  would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  conference 
between  the  three  bodies  concerned. 

21,980a.  You  have  not  considered  it? — We  have 
never  considered  that. 

21.981.  Of  course  this  revenue  from  examinations 
is  more  or  less  precarious.  I  mean  it  would  be 
interfered  with  by  the  growing  popularity  of  other 
examinations  possibly  ? — It  has  not  been  affected  so 
far.  The  Associated  Board  and  Trinity  College  have 
now  been  side  by  side  for  the  last  seven  years. 
During  that  time  our  candidates  have  gone  up  in 
number  from  8,000  to  12,000,  so  it  does  not  look  as 
if  we  were  affected  thereby.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  I  may  say 
that  since  1887  our  income  has  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,000/.  a  year  steadily.  In  1887  it  was 
6,800/.  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  last  year  it  was 
close  upon  12,000/.  There  has  been  no  falling  off  at 
all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  advanced  steadily. 

21.982.  (To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  I  suppose  the  in- 
struction you  give  in  the  college  itself  is  partly 
theoretical  and  scientific  and  partly  practical  ? — Yes. 

21.983.  Mere  execution  I  suppose  would  have  a 
secondary  place ;  would  it  ? — We  have  always  ,been 
more  on  the  philosophic  side.  Our  very  first  classes 
were  established  in  what  is  called  theory. 

21.984.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  science 
of  music  ? — Yes. 

21.985.  And  that  it  may  be  described  as  an  intellec- 
tual department  of  human  activity  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

21.986.  Yrou  are  clearly  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes, 
decidedly,  we  are  clearly  of  that  opinion  ;  and  amongst 
intellectual  studies  it  is  a  distinctive  study. 

21.987.  Would  you  say  that  the  mysteries  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  are  not  less  scientific  and 
intellectual  in  their  character  than  the  examination  of 
Greek  metres  for  instance  ? — Certainly  not.  For  that 
matter  it  is  more  progressive,  because  you  can  make 
your  own  metres  in  harmony. 

21.988.  And  that  is  the  side  which  you  desire  to 
see  recognised  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  most  important  part 
of  it,  upon  a  basis  of  general  culture  without  which 
we  do  not  think  a  student  cannot  profitably  prosecute 
his  studies. 

21.989.  Your  limit  of  age  seems  to  be  rather  in 
advance  of  the  other  two  other  institutions.  You 
give  18  ? — We  do  not  class  them  as  lull  students  until 
they  are  at  that  age.  They  can  come  to  us  at  about 
13  or  14. 

21.990.  Then  your  limit  of  age  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  two  institutions  ? — Yes.  We 
class  them  as  probationers.  We  have  an  asterisk 
against  their  names  in  our  calendar. 

21.991.  Then  you  give  two  years  of  study  for  an 
Associate.  When  does  that  begin  ? — We  take  it  thai 
a  person  with  an  average  acquaintance  with  notation, 
sight  reading,  and  so  on,  beginning  to  study  for  the 
certificate,  Avould  take  about  two  years  to  qualify  for 
the  Associateship. 

21.992.  At  what  age  would  that  two  years  generally 
begin  with  you  ? — At  about  17  or  18. 
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21.993.  The  commencement  of  the  Associate  course 
is  17  or  18  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

21.994.  Have  you  a  schedule  of  the  subjects  which 
you  require  for  your  matriculation  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the 
calendar. 

21.995.  Would  that  contain  also  the  deed  of 
foundation,  the  deed  under  -which  you  are  registered  ? 
— It  does.  It  contains  the  pith  of  it ;  the  official  seal, 
subscribers,  donors,  local  secretaries ;  it  is  all  there. 
I  may  say  it  is  being  revised  now.  We  are  amending 
it,  but  it  is  on  very  much  the  same  lines. 

21.996.  I  suppose  you  would  recognise  that  an 
advantage  would  ensue  if  your  professors  and  the 
professors  of  bodies  similar  to  yourselves  could  be 
united  in  a  Faculty  to  mutually  arrange  the  course  of 
instruction  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  have 
been  trying  at  for  years. 

21.997.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  260 
students,  and  12,000  candidates  ? — Yes,  they  are  not 
our  students. 

21.998.  Those  are  the  outsiders  in  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  England  ? — Yes. 

21.999.  So  that  your  influence  over  the  music  of 
the  country  is  chiefly  through  the  outsiders  by  means 
of  local  examinations  ? — Yes,  who  feed  the  London 
schools. 

22.000.  They  not  only  feed  your  pocket  thereby, 
but  you  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  instruction  in 
that  way  ? — We  hope  so. 

22.001.  You  would  regard  that  as  an  important 
part  of  your  work  ? — Sir  Julius  Benedict  made  a 
speech  at  Liverpool  just  before  he  died.  He  said  he 
had  been  a  great  many  years  in  this  country,  but  he 
must  say  that  these  local  examinations  had  done  more 
good  in  three  or  four  years,  than  lie  had  known  done 
in  ordinary  musical  teaching  for  25  or  .30  years 
before. 

22.002.  So  that  the  fees  that  accrue  to  you  would 
not  be  the  only  reason  for  wishing  to  continue  that  ? 
— Certainly  not  ;  in  fact  the  profits  that  do  accrue  to 
us  are  really  more  upon  the  practical  than  upon  the 
theoretical.  The  profits  upon  the  theoretical  upon 
which  we  have  probably  a  larger  number  of  candi- 
dates than  on  the  practical  are  very  small.  The  fees 
are  small  because  we  wish  to  encourage  that  branch. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  distinguishes  us  from 
the  other  examining  bodies.  I  think  they  charge  as 
much  for  what  they  call  the  theoretical  branch  as  they 
charge  for  the  practical.  We  do  not.  We  have  a 
low  scale  of  fees  for  the  theoretical  brand),  in  order 
to  encourage  the  intellectual  study.  (Dr.  Turpin.) 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  marked  difference. 

22.003.  ( To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.')  Supposing  you  were 
in  any  way  united  with  the  University,  you  would 
not  wish  to  give  up  that  part  of  the  work  at  any  rate  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  the  Council  would. 

22.004.  Supposing  the  University  to  have  a  musical 
Faculty,  and  to  have  a  regular  course  of  study 
required  for  it,  do  you  think  that  the  University 
should  in  addition  examine  and  admit  to  its  degrees 
persons  who  have  not  gone  through  that  especial 
University  course  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  entirely 
for  the  University  to  consider,  woidd  it  not  ? 

22.005.  The  present  University  of  London  does 
examine  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  going  to  have  local  examinations  as 
well. 

22.006.  You  would  rather  not  enter  upon  that 
perhaps  ? — I  am  not  exactly  qualified  to.  The  warden 
of  the  college  is  here,  and  I  am  only  ex-warden. 

22.007.  Are  these  candidates  for  these  local  exami- 
nations required  to  give  any  evidence  of  general 
culture  ? — None  whatever. 

22.008.  Is  that  confined  to  your  260  students  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  confined  to  those  of  them  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  certificates  or  diplomas  for  professional  life. 

22.009.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  that? — Yes,  it 
has  been  our  basis  throughout. 

22.010.  You  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
students  of  music  should  have  a  good  general  educa- 

.  tion  ? — Yes. 


22.011.  And  you  do  not  admit  into  any  of  your   Rev.  B.  Hunt, 
Associateships  ? — Anything  which  has  a  kind  of  title     Mux.  Doc, 
with  it.  . 

22.012.  Unless  the  student  has  shown  that  kind  Esq  ' 
of  general  culture  ? — That  is  so.  Mus.  Doc. 

22.013.  And  your  students  often  have  not  com-   

pleted  that  knowledge  of  general  culture  till  they  are    10  Feb.  1893. 

18  ? — As  a  rule.    They  may  have  passed  the  senior  •  

local  before  then,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  ready  till 

that  age. 

22.014.  Your  musical  course  does  not  commence 
till  they  have  passed  this  ? — Yes,  it  does  ;  they  can 
qualify  at  any  time.  They  can  go  through  the  course 
for  the  Associateship  without  having  first  passed  this, 
but  they  must  pass  it  before  they  can  enter  the 
examination  for  the  Associateship. 

22.015.  So  that  it  is  not  necessarily  fundamental  to 
a  course  of  musical  instruction  ? — No,  it  is  not.  It  is 
fundamental  to  a  diploma. 

22.016.  And  do  you  think  the  musical  student 
undergoes  any  disadvantage  from  having  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  himself  in  general  culture  in  some 
language,  and  so  on  ? — I  can  give  you  statistics  of 
that  stretching  over  10  years.  We  have  a  per-centage 
of  failures,  but  I  have  not  found  one  case  in  which  a 
person  having  qualified  in  the  arts  has  failed  in  music 
at  the  same  time.  They  have  generally  had  the  two 
together ;  they  have  taken  the  same  concurrently  and 
when  they  have  failed  they  have  generally  failed  in 
music.  1  will  put  it  the  other  way.  In  the  last  10 
years  I  have  not  known  of  one  case  in  which  a  person 
having  qualified  for  the  Associateship  has  failed  in 
arts. 

22.017.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  having 
attained  a  certain'  standard  of  general  culture  acts  as 
a  bar  to  the  pursuit  of  music  by  some  persons  who 
might  be  very  highly  qualified  to  follow  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  does  in  the  least — not  for  degrees.  T  think 
on  the  other  hand  it  quickens  their  faculties.  (Dr. 
Turpin.)  I  think  most  undoubtedly  that  is  the  case. 

22.018.  (To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  you 
do  lose  some  remarkably  able  musical  students  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  to  direct  their  attention  in 
another  direction  ? — 1  have  heard  that  before  ;  it  is 
an  aged  fiction.  I  think  we  have  disproved  that  very 
strongly  by  the  experience  of  the  last  20  years. 

22.019.  You  have  heard  it  quite  recently.  Then 
you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not,  and  I  think 
the  elite  of  the  musical  profession  are  coining  round 
to  our  view. 

22.020.  And  the  University  by  insisting  on  a  Uni- 
versity matriculation  examination  will  not  be  shutting 
out  good  musical  students  ? — No.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  I 
think  the  University  will  do  most  wisely  by  insisting 
on  matriculation. 

22.021.  ( To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  You  mentioned  that 
the  musical  teaching  of  London  is  extensively  carried 
on  and  wants  regulating  by  the  University? — Yes. 

22.022.  In  what  way  would  the  University  do  well 
in  regulating  the  present  teaching  of  music  ? — By 
mutual  counsel  which  would  somewhat  assimilate  the 
curricula  at  the  various  feeding  colleges;  and  it  would 
also,  I  think,  keep  students  to  their  own  place  instead 
of  their  wandering  about  from  one  college  to  another, 
imagining  that  certain  things  are  neglected  at  one 
college  and  not  at  another.  If  they  felt  it  ivas  all 
supervised  to  some  extent  by  one  central  body  it  would 
then  be  a  matter  not  just  of  choice  to  them,  but  other 
predilections  would  come  in,  which  would  decide  ;  it 
would  be  the  same  as  a  man  saying  : — "  I  had  rather 
"■  go  to  Oriel  than  to  Christ  Church  because  my 
"  grandfather  went  there."  At  present  there  is  a 
tendency  to  wander  ;  a  person  may  enter  at  the  Royal 
College  and  go  on  there  for  about  a  year,  but  then  he 
will  go  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  teachers  at  the 
Royal  Academy  will  tell  the  erstwhile,  Royal  Col- 
legiau  You  are  all  wrong ;  you  must  begin  again  on 
a  new  system."  He  will  stay  there  until  he  gets  dis- 
gusted with  them  or  thinks  lie  would  like  a  change, 
and  then  he  will  come  to  Trinity  College  or  go  back 
to  the  Royal  College  again.    (Dr.  Turpin.)   I  think 
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Bev.  B.  Hunt,  that  might  be  enlarged.  Teachers  are  quite  free  to 
adopt  their  own  methods  in  harmony,  and  you  will 
frequently  find  two  systems  of  harmony  taught  in  the 
same  institution. 

22.023.  {To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  You  mentioned  the 
teachers  run  about  from  one  institution  to  another  ? — 
They  do. 

22.024.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  be  regulated 
and  the  teaching  on  one  particular  subject  giTen  in 
one  college  and  the  teaching  of  another  particular 
subject  given  in  another  college  ? — The 
might  have  some  distinguishing  feature. 

22.025.  London  is  a  large  place.  Could  the 
students  run  about  from  one  college  to  another  to 
attend  the  lectures  on  the  different  subjects  ? — These 
three  institutions  are  within  half-an-hour  of  each 
other. 

22.026.  So  that  really  there  might  be  some 
systematic  plan  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  there  might  be 
some  systematic  plan  of  teaching,  but  what  we  should 
wish  to  do  would  be  to  keep  a  man  to  his  own  college 
as  much  as  possible.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  Th  is  privilege 
of  wandering  about  has  become  a  sort  of  vested 
interest  in  the  profession. 

22.027.  (To   Rev.    Dr.   Hunt.)  If 
wandered  to  the  teacher  it  might  be 
the  teacher  wandering   to  the  student  ? 
present  the  whole  is  too  promiscuous. 

22.028.  You  do  want  some   general  University 
supervision  to  control  and  benefit  the 
Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  think. 

22.029.  You  wish  for  such  supervision,  but  do 
you  wish  to  be  supervised  out  of  existence  ? — No. 

22.030.  You  would  not  wish  to  give  up  your 
autonomy.  You  wish  to  remain  Trinity  College 
although  united  with  the  University  ? — Yes  ;  and 
then  we  should  expect  that  the  University  would 
impose  such  restrictions  and  safeguards  upon  our 
proceedings  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  University, 
as  the  University  should  think  right.  Of  course  we 
should  submit  to  inspection,  and  we  should  expect 
this ;  if  there  was  anything  that  the  University  body 
or  the  Faculty  of  Music  thought  wrong  or  inconsistent 
with  the  interest  or  dignity  of  the  University  or 
musical  teaching,  they  would  say  "  You  must  alter 
"  this  or  the  connexion  will  be  severed."  I  look 
upon  that  as  a  safeguard.  It  is  what  I  have  been 
aiming  at  for  the  last  20  years,  and  now,  when  I 
am  gradually  withdrawing  from  the  active  exercise 
of  this  work,  I  should  like  to  feel  that  the  college  was 
going  to  be  continued  for  the  future  on  the  same 
academic  lines  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  it 
all  through. 

22.031.  And  you  think  the  University  might  utilise 
to  its  own  purposes  the  teaching  in  the  several  colleges 
by  some  plan  of  supervision  and  adjustment  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  believe  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  aiming  at  the  right  kind  of  teaching  in 
all  those  colleges. 

22.032.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  institute  special  teaching  of  its  own,  but 
it  might  utilise  the  teaching  of  these  several  colleges  ? 
— After  all  it  would  come  to  this  :  if  the  University 
instituted  special  teaching  of  its  own  it  would  mean 
drawing  from  the  existing  colleges. 

22.033.  They  might  as  well  utilise  the  teaching 
which  is  now  going  on  ? — Yes,  or  they  would  only  be 
making  another  school  of  music. 

20.034.  But  you  would  like  to  retain  your  autonomy 
and  to  retain  yonr  funds  and  utilise  them  in  your  own 
way  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  we  are  desirous  of  being 
admitted  on  the  same  lines  and  subject  to  the  same 
safeguards  and  restrictions  as  the  Dundee  College 
is  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

22.035.  {Lord  Reay  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Do  many 
of  your  students  become  teachers  of  music  ? — Yes. 

20.036.  What  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  enter 
the  teaching  profession  and  those  who  become  pro- 
fessionals ? — (Dr.  Turpin.)  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  that  proportion.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  A  great  many 
teach  in  schools  as  masters.    They  will  take  perhaps 


some  other  subjects.  I  know  a  number  of  our 
students  who  perhaps  teach  English  subjects  in  the 
same  school.  Perhaps  they  teach  English  with 
music. 

22.037.  (To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Then  your  curricu- 
lum for  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  is 
not  different  from  your  curriculum  for  those  who  enter 
the  professional  world? — No,  it  is  the  same  all  through, 
because  if  a  man  would  have  a  diploma  from  the 
college  he  must  go  through  the  same  course,  and 
he  may  claim  to  practice  independently  as  a  teacher 
at  any  time.    We  do  not  make  a  distinction. 

22.038.  There  is  no  need  for  giving  a  man  who 
wishes  to  become  a  teacher  some  additional  knowledge 
of  a  pedagogic  kind? — You  mean  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

22.039.  Yes. — There  are  lectures  of  that  kind  at 
the  College  but  they  are  open  to  all  alike.  We  do  not 
make  any  distinction  ;  we  do  not  ask  a  man  "  Are  you 
"  going  to  be  a  professional  man." 

22.040.  But  those  lectures  are  attended  chiefly  by 
those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  ? — Probably. 

22.041.  Most  o  your  students  like  to  have  two 
strings  to  their  bow.  If  they  fa  in  the  profession 
they  can  fall  back  on  the  teaching  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

22.042.  Are  there  any  of  your  students  beginning 
the  musical  course  at  18  who  have  no  preliminary 
musical  knowledge  ? — (Dr.  Turpin.)  No,  not  at  that 
age.  Musica  talent  asserts  itself  at  a  very  early 
age.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  We  have  no  elementary  stu- 
dents so  to  speak.  They  are  all  fairly  well  advanced 
from  an  amateur's  poiut  of  view.  (Dr.  Turpin.) 
Musical  talent  consists  so  largely  of  what  may  be 
called  instinct  and  imitation  in  the  first  instance  and 
those  are  powers  which  are  developed  at  a  very  early 
age. 

22.043.  I  only  meant  whether  there  are  any 
exceptional  cases  ? — No. 

22.044.  (Professor  Sidgwick  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.) 
Might  I  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  local  exami- 
nations. You  said  that  Sir  Julius  Benedict  said  they 
had  caused  very  great  improvement  in  the  teaching 
of  music.  Do  you  conceive  this  improvement  to  have 
been  caused  by  applying  a  stimulus  to  the  teachers  or 
by  giving  them  direction  ? — It  gives  encouragement  to 
the  candidates  that  they  will  have  something  to  show  for 
their  industry  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  ;  and  also  it 
assists  teachers  by  their  comparative  success  in  training 
pupils  upon  right  lines.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  I  should  like 
to  add  that  the  standard  of  practical  pieces  we  set 
them  is  a  very  high  one.  We  insist  upon  the  per- 
formance of  music  which  is  the  work  of  great  masters, 
and  a  music  publisher  informs  me  that  the  effect  of 
local  examinations  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  has 
been  to  alter  the  character  of  the  sale  of  music.  The 
common  pieces  of  music  have  no  large  sale  whatever  ; 
a  higher  type  of  music  prevails  for  the  people  who 
attend  the  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board  and 
our  College. 

22.045.  ( To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  With  regard  to  the 
profit  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  what  the  pro- 
portion of  profit  was  ? — If  you  put  to  it  establishment 
expenses  which  are  separately  accounted  for,  I  suppose 
the  profit  would  be  about  25  to  30  per  cent. 

22.046.  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  fees  you  receive 
are  more  than  you  need  accept  in  order  to  carry  on  ? — 
Yes. 

22.047.  Has  that  ever  led  to  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  people  who  go  into  examinations  that  the  fees 
are  too  high  ? — No,  we  do  not  charge  any  more  than 
any  other  institution. 

22.048.  I  asked  because  in  the  local  examinations 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  conducts  the  pro- 
fit made  is  very  much  less  than  the  sum  you  have 
named,  and  I  thought  it.  might  have  led  to  complaint 
that  you  were  making  too  much  out  of  them. — 
(Dr.  Turpin.)  Not  at  all,  the  standard  seems  to 
have  been  adopted.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Perhaps  the 
Cambridge  examiners  are  paid  more  than  our  ex- 
aminers are. 

22.049.  (Sir  George  Humphry  to  Dr.  Turpin.) 
Do  you  think  that  in  addition  to  the  education  which 
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is  now  carried  on  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
University  should  itself  carry  on  some  higher  kind  of 
education  in  music  through  the  medium  of  professors 
appointed  by  itself,  what  you  might  call  Regius 
Professors  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  question.  A  Uni- 
versity system  is  not  likely  to  provide  instruction  in 
technique  and  such  like. 

22.050.  The  work  of  preparing  teachers? — The 
University  has  neglected  the  opportunities,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  had  all  these  great  schools  estab- 
lished. That  is  the  financial  difficulty.  (Rev.  Dr. 
Hunt.)  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  the 
question  in  this  way.  There  are  professors  of  music 
at  other  Universities  and  one  naturally  thinks  of  those 
when  asked  about  professors.  I  have  read  and  heard 
lectures  given  by  these  University  professors  and  they 
are  of  a  standard  not  at  all  above  what  are  given 
in  our  college  to  our  advanced  students. 

22.051.  (To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  Perhaps  in  those 
Universities  there  is  not  the  kind  of  general  good 
education  in  music  that  there  is  in  London,  but  granted 
that  there  is  the  general  good  education  that  there  is 
in  London,  do  you  think  a  higher  course  of  lectures 
given  by  high  class  men  who  might  be,  we  will  say  Uni- 
versity professors,  as  distinguished  from  the  teachers 
in  those  several  colleges,  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  music  ? — They  would  have  to  be 
well"  endowed,  because  otherwise  I  do  not  know  how 
the  students  would  find  the  fees  ;  and  I  suppose  they 
would  have  very  select  audiences.  Of  course  the 
Gresham  lectures  are  not  at  all  of  a  University 
degree  standard.  They  are  merely  popular  disqui- 
sitions on  the  subject. 

22.052.  Would  you  urge  that  a  University  should 
be  enabled  to  institute  professorships  of  that  kind, 
intended  for  something  higher  than  the  teaching  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  pupils  and  given  in  your 
college  at  present  ?— You  see,  we  at  Trinity  College 
profess  to  be  able  to  prepare  students  not  only  for  our 
college  certificates  but  also  for  degrees,  and  we  have 
prepared  them  ;  in  fact  there  are  many  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Bachelors  of  Music  and  some  Doctors  of 
Music  who  have  been  so  prepared  by  us. 

22.053.  I  am  contemplating  something  higher  than 
the  preparations  for  degrees  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
post-graduate  courses  ? — Of  course  that  would  certainly 
be  advisable  ;  whether  it  should  be  conducted  by  the 
University  apart,  or  under  the  colleges,  or  with  its 
authority  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  colleges,  is  a  matter 
of  detail. 

22.054.  Would  such  an  institution  be  a  national 
advantage  ? — It  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  I 
should  think  so  as  tending  indirectly  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  study  of  music,  certainly. 

22.055.  Would  it  be  such  a  national  advantage  that 
the  University  might  well  apply  to  the  nation  to  con- 
tribute towards  it.  Would  there  be  sufficient  ground 
for  applying  to  the  nation  to  subsidize  such  professor- 
ships ? — I  have  not  given  that  subject  sufficient 
thought. 

22.056.  (Mr.  Anstie  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  You 
mentioned  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  Have 
you  any  relation  with  that  ? — None,  except  friendly 
relations,  no  official  relations. 

22.057.  It  does  high  work,  does  it  not  ? — Its  work 
principally  is  among  amateurs,  and  students  come  to 
us  after  having  gone  through  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  They"  have  a  good  staff  quite  capable  of  doing 
any  kind  of  work. 

22.058.  Then  you  think  they  might  not  be  an 
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improper  fourth  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  Music  ? — I  Rev.  B.  Hunt, 
should  think  so.    I  do  not  know  what  their  internal     Mm.  Doc, 
organisation  may  be.  E  in 

22.059.  Having  regard  to  the  standard  of  their        _g  ' 
professors  you  think  they  would  be  fit  to  hold  rank      Mus.  Doc. 
with  the  other  institutions  ? — Certainly.   

22.060.  (Lord  Reay  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  I  suppose    10  Feb.  1893. 

your  hesitation  just  now  with  regard  to  the  question  ■ — *"  * 

of  post-graduate  courses  might  be  interpreted  in  this 

way.  You  fear  that  the  University  might  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  advanced  work  you  are  doing 
yourselves  ? — That  is  perhaps  partly  my  feeling  be* 
cause  we  feel  that  we  are  aiming  at  the  very  highest. 

22.061.  Of  course  if  there  was  advanced  work 
which  was  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
institutions  which  are  now  teaching  music,  you  would 
not  object  to  the  University  undertaking  that  ? — No, 
we  should  be  glad. 

22.062.  Have  any  of  your  students  taken  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  as  given  by  the  Royal  Academy  ? 
—Yes. 

22.063.  Without  having  obtained  any  other  educa- 
tion than  that  which  is  given  by  you  ? — Certainly. 

22.064.  Then  you  consider  that  the  education  given 
by  your  college  is  sufficient  to  enable  your  students  to 
obtain  that  degree  ? — Yes,  and  more  than  sufficient — 
with  ample  margin.  There  are  several  of  our  students 
in  the  last  list  I  think.  It  can  be  proved  by  compar- 
ing the  various  lists.  (Dr.  Turpin.)  Taking  the 
special  department  of  organ  playing  we  have  sent  a 
number  of  the  College  of  Organists— I  think  19 
students. 

22.065.  (To  Dr.  Turpin.)  It  is  a  stiff  examina- 
tion ? — Yes,  a  very  stiff  examination,  both  theoretical 
and  practical. 

22.066.  Is    the   piano    compulsory   on  all  your 
students  ? — No. 

22.067.  (Chairman  to  Dr.  Turpin.)  Is  there  any 
other  institution  besides  the  Royal  College  and  the 
Royal  Academy  that  fills  the  same  sort  of  position  that 
you  do  ? — There  are  practically  four  teaching  institu- 
tions. The  College  of  Organists  does  not  teach,  it  is 
simply  a  special  organisation.  The  four  teaching 
institutions  are  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  and  the  Guildhall  School. 

22.068.  And  they  give  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
education  and  the  same  sort  of  certificates  ? — Yes,  the 
system  is  different  with  us  but  the  musical  standards 
are  very  much  alike.  I  think  we  may  say  that  fairly. 
The  theory  work  I  think  is  very  much  on  a  par  with 
ours.  (Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  All  I  know  about  the  Guild- 
hall School  is  that  when  it  was  being  formulated  the 
then  Chairman  asked  me  to  give  him  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could  about  Trinity  College.  I  understood 
that  he  thought  that  some  of  our  features  were  good 
ones  and  he  was  going  to  recommend  them.  Beyond 
that  I  know  nothing. 

22.069.  (To  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  With  regard  to  your 
local  examinations  could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what 
proportion  of  those  who  come  up  for  examination 
generally  pass  ? — In  the  junior  division  about  60  per 
cent.  I  should  think. 

22.070.  Very  much  the  same  proportion  as  pass 
your  Associateship  ? — (Dr.  Turpin.)  Yes,  about  that. 
(Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.)  My  experience  is  a  larger  per- 
centage. In  the  junior  division  I  should  say  about 
60  per  cent. 

22.071.  At  any  rate  it  shows  that  it  is  a  good  stiff 
examination  ? — Yes,  60  per  cent,  is  the  minimum 
passing  mark, 

ses  withdrew. 


The  Hon.  Sir  William  Rann  Kennedy  examined. 


22,072.  C  Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  come  and  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Legal  Faculty  in  the  proposed  new  University  of 
London.  Will  you  give  us  any  advice  which  you 
think  may  be  useful  to  us  ? — I  have  read  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Crackanthorpe.  with  which  I  very  considerably 


agree.  The  point  which  I  think  should  be  kept  in 
view  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Legal  Faculty, 
and  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  the  University,  is  this.  The  University,  as  a  Uni- 
versity, must  regard  law  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student,  that  is  of  the  person  who 
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The  Hon.  Sir  goes  through  a  training  in  certain  branches  of  law, 
R'        and  is  ultimately  examined  for  the  law  degree,  in  the 
Kennedy.      pursuit,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  best  education.  Then, 

to  Feb  1893    aga'n,  from  the  side  of  the  Inns  of  Court  you  have  to 

  '    regard  legal  education  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are 

working  at  a  later  stage  than  that  of  the  student, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  the  legal 
profession.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between  those  two 
classes  of  persons.  Subject,  perhaps,  to  some  quali- 
fication, I  should  say  you  will  succeed  if  you  meet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  those  who  are  students,  and  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  those  who  have  attained  the  gra- 
duate stage.  I  do  not  see  why  both  should  not  be  met  by 
a  wise  arrangement  between  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  University.  Having  read  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given,  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  to  be  considered  in 
coming  to  that  arrangement.  You  have  coming  to 
the  Inns  of  Court  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  been  at  the  existing  Universities.  Those 
men  have  already  gone  through  the  student  course  so 
far  as  regards  their  own  general  education,  and  they 
want  to  get  the  professional  training.  At  your  Uni- 
versity you  will  have  to  provide  for  the  same  sort  of 
student  if  you  want  it  to  be  a  University  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  class  of  legal  teaching  which  they 
will  want  as  students  will  be  a  class  of  education  differ- 
ing in  the  degree  of  scientific  training  and  profes- 
sional training  from  that  of  those  who  want  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Bar  after  they  have  completed  their 
general  education.  What  I  venture  to  suggest  is 
this  :  Avhile  you  adopt  an  arrangement  with  the  Inns 
of  Court  by  which  the  Inns  of  Court,  working  with  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  should  upon  proper  terms 
become  the  Faculty  of  Law,  you  ought  to  provide 
through  them  for  a  training  for  the  students  who  will 
ultimately  pass  your  degree;  and  also  to  provide 
through  the  teachers,  professors  and  readers,  what  I 
may  call  the  professional  courses  afterwards,  which 
should  be  completely  within  the  control  |of  the  Inns 
of  Court  themselves.  And,  if  I  may  so,  my  ideal 
would  be  this,  that  the  degree  (as  also  the  degrees 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Victoria  Universities,  if 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  satisfied  by  a  representa- 
tion on  their  Boards  of  Examiners  of  the  fitness 
of  the  examination),  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
call  to  the  Bar,  but  it  should  not  constitute  in  itself 
the  test  for  call  to  the  Bar.  That  should  be  reserved 
for  the  Inns  of  Court  themselves.  The  degrees  in 
law  of  the  Gresham  University  being  accepted,  then 
in  connexion  with  this  University  there  would  be  the 
lectures  for  students  preparing  for  a  degree  in  law  as 
students  in  law  as  a  part  of  their  education,  whether 
they  were  going  to  the  Bar,  or  going  to  become 
solicitors  afterwards  or  not;  and  then  subsequently, 
the  examination  being  passed,  there  should,  as  requi- 
sites for  the  call  to  the  Bar,  be  certificates  of  attend- 
ance at  lectures,  and  of  proficiency  in  those  branches 
of  technical  training  in  the  law  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  the  profession,  but  which 
are  not  by  any  means  necessary  for  the  degree.  My 
idea  is  that  while  the  examination  of  the  University 
should  be  treated  as  a  requisite  for  the  call  to  the  Bar, 
the  ultimate  test  of  fitness  should  only  be  fulfilled  when, 
in  addition  to  the  degree,  those  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency as  well  as  of  attendance  are  obtained  in  what 
I  may  call  the  professional  course.  For  instance,  to 
take  Equity,  though  it  has  not  been  my  own  branch, 
you  would  hardly  require  for  a  degree  in  law  the  tech- 
nical proficiency  in  the  details  of  conveyancing  which 
would  be  required  for  a  practising  lawyer.  Know- 
ledge of  the  technicalities  of  practice  could  hardly 
be  required  from  the  stand-point  of  mental  training. 
My  view  is  that  the  thing  to  be  worked  up  to  is 
this :  giving  the  Inns  of  Court  in  your  examination 
for  the  law  degree  an  ample  test  of  what  I  may 
call  a  scientific  training  in  mental  education,  you  must 
leave  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  they  would  properly 
require  to  have  left  to  them,  the  subsequent  training 
in  chambers,  or  classes,  or  actual  lectures,  which  would 


satisfy  what  I  may  call  the  professional  requirements 
outside  the  student  standard ;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  if  (as  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  if  I  follow  his 
argument  rightly,  seemed  to  suggest)  you  accept  as 
the  Faculty  of  Law  the  present  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  plus  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  if  they 
came  in,  and  some  outside  representatives  of  distinction 
you  should  not  have  Chairs  founded,  and  have  lecturers 
and  readers  at  work  upon  the  lectures  for  a  degree, 
and  the  Inns  of  Court  provides  for  the  certificates 
which  they  required  for  the  subsequent  stage,  which 
I  would  call  the  post-graduate  stage,  which  they 
would  keep  in  their  own  hands  as  a  matter  entirely 
of  professional  fitness. 

22.073.  You  talk  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  forming  the  Faculty  of 
Law  with  others.  Do  you  think  the  others  might 
be  the  present  teachers  of  colleges  such  as  King's 
College  and  University  College  ? — I  think  a  selection. 
Seeing  they  are  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  funds,  and 
certainly  have  within  them  by  far  the  largest  what 
you  might  call  actual  working  power  in  the  Law, 
the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  have  a  distinct  pre- 
dominance, and  practically  not  to  be  interfered  with  : 
but,  of  course,  I  think  it  might  be  well,  seeing  that 
for  the  student  course  other  than  students  of  the 
Inns  would  be  admitted  to  the  lectures,  that  there 
should  be  some  condition,  (as  to  which  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  with  the  Inns  of 
Court,)  with  regard  to  additional  University  influence 
so  far  as  regards  the  attainment  of  a  University 
degree.  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  properly 
object  to  being  interfered  with,  with  regard  to  what 
I  may  call  the  professional  training  which  I  for  short- 
ness call  the  post-graduate  course. 

22.074.  Of  course  the  Faculty  of  Law,  even  if 
entirely  composed  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  would  only 
have  a  consultative  voice,  and  the  real  examinations 
would  probably  be  settled  by  the  Senate,  but  subject 
to  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  ? — I  think  the  Inns  of 
Court  ought  to  have  with  regard  to  this  new  Uni- 
versity that  without  which  they  would  not  and  ought 
not  to,  consent  to  accept  the  degrees  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Victoria  Universities,  namely  a  definite  and 
clear  control  of  what  I  may  call  the  system,  subject 
to  some  working  arrangement  such  as  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe thought  was  possible  with  the  University.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  surrender,  or  ought  to 
surrender,  because  they  are  practically  trustees  of 
legal  education,  the  preponderating  influence  to  any 
other  body. 

22.075.  Of  course  they  would  keep  their  own 
power  of  admission  to  the  Bar  and  their  own  post- 
graduate teaching  in  their  own  hands,  but,  with 
regard  to  the  examination  for  the  degree,  would  they 
have  the  control  or  would  that  be  subject  to  the 
Senate  ? — Subject  to  an  arrangement  to  which,  if  both 
parties  were  willing,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
coming.  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  found  to 
be  any  substantial  difference  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  standard  of  the  degree.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Inns 
of  Court  would  wish  to  keep  it  high  rather  than  low. 
The  one  point  I  want  to  lay  stress  upon  as  worthy  of 
being  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  is  that  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court  stand  locally  with  regard 
to  the  Gresham  University  in  a  closer  position  than, 
but  educationally  much  in  the  same  position  as,  they 
would  stand  with  regard  to  the  other  Universities, 
getting  rid  of  any  question  of  entrance  examination, 
but  making  a  law  degree  sine  qua  non,  as  to  which 
they  could  say  "  We,  the  Inns  of  Court,  are  satisfied 
"  with  its  effectiveness  "  for  what  I  may  call  the  non- 
professional stage. 

22.076.  The  teaching  University  of  London,  in 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  largely  represented, 
and  of  which  they  would  probably  compose  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  would  be  in  a  different  position  from  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  with  regard 
to  the,  degree  being  a  sine  qua  non?  —  Only  in 
this  form.  I  understand  it  to  be  contemplated  that  a 
proper  working  arrangement  would  be  constituted 
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with  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  is  why  I  used  the  word 
"  locally"  just  now.  They  would,  through  their 
teacherships  and  professorships  founded  by  them,  be 
doing  much  more  for  this  teaching  University  than 
they  could  do  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There 
should  be  a  real  voice  and  a  sufficient  voice  in  the 
examinations  for  the  degree,  through  examiners  either 
appointed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  or  appointed  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  then  you  would  get  rid  of  the  giving 
of  more  examinations  to  men  who  have  passed  the 
graduate  course.  I  attach,  perhaps,  much  more  value 
to  examinations  than  some  others  do,  but  still  I  think 
if  you  had  a  high  standard  of  degree  you  might 
have  much  more  flexibility  in  the  other  subsequent 
qualifications  which  the  Inns  of  Court  might  think 
necessary.  We  have  the  East  and  the  West  Indian 
dependencies.  It  might  very  well  be  that  for  those 
students  who  are  going  out  to  practise  in  India, 
when  once  they  have  passed  through  the  degree  stage 
you  might  accept  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  professional 
training  in  English  Law  certificates  of  study  in  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  Law.  There  might  be  a  far  greater 
development  in  that  direction  than  there  is  at  present. 

22.077.  Independently  of  any  advantage  which  the 
University  would  get  from  having  its  degree  taken  as 
part  of  the  examination  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  it 
would  be  a  substantial  advantage  to  the  University 
and  not  a  drawback,  to  have  the  Inns  of  Court 
virtually  their  Faculty  of  Law  ? — I  think  so.  If  you 
once  interest  the  Inns  of  Court  in  your  scheme  and 
make  them  entirely  friendly  (of  course  I  speak 
entirely  and  simply  as  a  private  member  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court),  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  will  be 
great  opportunities  of  development  given  which  might 
otherwise  he  waited  for  a  long  time :  and  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  most 
anxious  to  use  any  real  opportunity  of  benefiting  the 
University  witli  which  they  are  locally  connected. 

22.078.  In  the  way  of  endowment,  you  mean  ? — 
Yes,  provided  of  course,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  call 
to  the  Bar  is  left,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  in  their  hands 
and  the  whole  disciplinary  power  so  far  as  regards  the 
conduct  of  men  as  students  at  t  he  Inn  and  barristers 
is  left  in  their  hands,  as  at  present,  and  no  University 
examination  is  forced  upon  them  as  the  only  test  of 
call,  I  think  they  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  any 
reasonable  scheme  for  future  development. 

22.079.  Then  any  degree  which  might  be  decided 
to  be  given  by  the  teaching  LTniversity,  1  suopose 
might  be  such  a  degree  as  would  be  useful  to  other 
people  besides  those  who  intend  to  take  law  as  a  pro- 
fession ? — That  is  what  I  contemplated,  and  that  seems 
to  me  the  pivot  of  my  plan.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not,  up  to  the  time  of  the  legal  degree,  assume 
that  there  will  be  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  will 
take  that  form  of  mental  training,  just  as  they  might 
take  any  other  branch  of  mental  education  which  the 
University  ought  to  recognise,  and  to  that  extent  the 
benefit  would  be  very  great,  as  lias  been  pointed  out 
to  you  by  more  qualified  witnesses.  But  you  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  professional  necessities  which  the 
Inns  of  Court  are  bound  to  provide  for.  I  think  if 
you  once  get  the  academical  Training  which  I  should 
divide  into  a  knowlodge  of  the  Law  historically,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Law  in  principle,  if  you  get  a  man  to 
satisfy  the  University  requirements  in  that,  I  think 
the  Inns  of  Court  might,  look  safely  to  their  future 
requirements  in  the  form  of  certificates  of  attendance 
and  proficiency  in  what  I  may  call  the  more  practical 
or  professional  study  of  Law,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  neglected  entirely  so  far  as  regards  the 
earlier  and  mental  training. 

22.080.  As  a  mere  matter  of  mental  training '  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  good  training  as  mathematics.  I 
suppose  it  improves  the  mind  as  much  as  anything, 
and  might  be  studied  for  its  own  sake? — I  speak 
witli  diffidence.  I  never  took  a  degree  in  Law  my- 
self, but  speaking  generally,  it  would  involve  a  very 
considerable  range  of  sound  preliminary  education  to 
pass  any  examination  which  would  be  worth  the  name 
of  an  examination  for  a  degree  in  Law. 
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22.081.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  study  which  might  be    The  Hon.  Sir 
taken  up  by  men  who  are  going  into  political  life,  or        W.  R. 
commercial  life,  or  the  ordinary  life  of  a  country  gentle-  Kennedy. 
man,  or  by  other  people,  besides  lawyers  ? — Yes.    I  _~ 
think  the  division  which  has  been  suggested  obviates         e  *  1  93' 
any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Court  feeling 

any  hesitation  about  admitting  other  than  professional 
students  to  the  lectures.  I  think  they  might  restrict 
the  attendance  at  the  professional  lectures  to  lawyers 
while,  if  they  take  part  in  the  working  arrangement 
they  could  not  object  to  students  who  were  University 
students,  whatever  might  be  their  ultimate  intention, 
attending*  what  I  may  call  the  non -professional  or 
educational  lectures. 

22.082.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  add  more.  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  point, 
because  I  was  looking  to  the  thing  as  a  matter  of 
future  development.  I  do  not  think  things  can  stand 
as  they  are  quite  apart  from  the  Gresham  University 
question,  and  believing  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were  most 
anxious  to  do  all  that  can  be  reasonably  required  of 
them,  if  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  can  be  found  to 
work  with  them,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  we 
might  at  the  same  time  raise  the  value  of  the  legal 
degrees  at  every  one  of  the  Universities  by  recognising 
them  up  to  a  certain  point  and  yet  retain  the  necessary 
discipline,  retain  the  control,  and  retain  the  selection 
of  purely  professional  standards  of  proficiency  after- 
wards. 

22.083.  (Sir  George  Humphry.')  I  think  your 
feeling  is  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  probably  in 
combination  with  the  UJuiversity  undertake  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  earlier  or  non-professional 
teaching  ? — Yes,  providing  that  they  were  not  feeling 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  giving  up  their  power 
and  their  duty  to  test  what  I  may  call  professional 
fitness  when  they  give  a  man  the  right  to  call  himself 
a  barrister. 

22.084.  Leaving  aside  the  professional  part,  you 
think  they  would  be  willing  to  institute  professors  or 
teachers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  degree  ? — Speaking 
again  as  a  private  person,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  would  probably  be  their  duty,  providing  that  sub- 
stantially their  present  Council  of  Legal  Education 
formed  the  preponderating  body  in  the  government  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

22,08o.  Providing  those  provisions  were  made  they 
would  probably  contribute  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  those  professorships  ? — I  think  all  the  witnesses 
have  contemplated  that,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  such  valuable  assistance  it  seems  only  reason- 
able that  a  modus  vivendi  which  should  preserve  their 
necessary  and  proper  rights  should  be  come  to  with 
the  University.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  at  all 
prepared,  nor  would  I,  to  be  (to  use  a  phrase  which 
has  been  put)  absorbed  in  the  University.  They  would 
object  to  that  process,  and  1  should  object  to  it.  They 
have  great  responsibility  which  I  think  they  ought 
not  to  give  up  to  anybody  else,  but  as  long  as  that  was 
recognised,  it  would  be  their  pleasure  and  I  think 
their  duty  to  co-operate. 

22,086.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  understand  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  to  say  that  apart  from  holding  their  pro- 
fessional requirements  in  their  own  hands,  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  be  satisfied  with  the  preponderating 
influence  on  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University,  and 
would  not  necessarily  require  to  have  the  entire  in- 
fluence; I  mean  the  Faculty  should  not  consist  ex- 
clusively of  themselves.  As  long  as  they  have  the 
preponderating  influence  they  would  be  satisfied  ? — I 
am  perhaps  hardly  right  in  expressing  an  opinion  that 
they  Avould  be  satisfied  ;  it  is  what  I  should  perhaps 
rather  hope  and  look  to  as  a  person  taking  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  I  hope 
it  would  be  done,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  scheme  as  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe  sketched  should  not  be  made  practically 
a  working  scheme.  The  one  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  danger  which  undoubtedly  would  exist 
to  some  extent,  without  some  such  distinction  as  I  have 
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The  Hon.  Sir   indicated  being  clearly  maintained,  of  the  needs  of 
W.  R.        the  English  barrister  being  swamped  in  some  sort  of 
Kennedy.      academic  training  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  proper  and 
'  necessary  foreground,  but  which  does  not  constitute  the 

l0  ]jeb.  1893.    gjjtire  picture  which  one  wants  kept  in  view. 

22.087.  Some  of  us  did  understand  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe  to  insist  upon  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  control  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — I  should 
certainly  advocate  that  the  practical  control  of  the  legal 
teaching  should  be  held  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  But, 
apart  from  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  view,  what  I  personally 
would  be  very  willing  to  accept,  and  would  desire  to 
have  with  regard  to  what  I  call  student  education  would 
be  additional  advice  coming  from  those  who  were 
teachers  of  other  colleges  and  the  advice  of  those  who 
were  not  practical  lawyers  but  who  might  be  nominated 
by  the  Senate  to  assist  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

22.088.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Your  Lordship's  view  would 
be  that  with  respect  to  what  you  have  described  as  the 
graduate  course,  dealing  in  a  general  sense  with  the 
history  and  principles  of  law,  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
under  the  cafeguards  you  have  mentioned  recognise 
the  degrees  of  other  Universities,  and  should,  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  provide  similar  education  them- 
selves in  connexion  with  a  Uulversity  of  which  they 
would  form  a  part  ?— Quite  so. 

22.089.  Then,  having  reached  that  point,  you  would 
divide  the  instruction  into,  first,  the  strictly  professional 
part,  which  you  would  keep  entirely  in  your  own 
hands  ? — Entirely. 

22.090.  What  you  may  call  the  conditions  of 
practical  efficiency  ? — Yes. 

22.091.  Then,  secondly,  you  would  recognise,  would 
you  not,  that  it  would  remain  their  duty  to  carry  on 
the  teaching  in  the  highest  branches  of  law,  and  to 
the  greatest  possible  range  of  elevation  ?  —  Yes. 
I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  and  should  still 
exercise  their  important  duty  to  maintain,  whether 
the  University  cares  to  do  so  or  not,  professors 
in  this  furthest  development  of  what  I  may  call 
the  Science  of  Law.  I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  that. 
J  was  rather  keeping  in  view  the  other — the  pro- 
fessional requirements. 

22.092.  At  the  same  time  you  see  no  oojection  to 
there  being  united  with  this  system  such  a  Chair  as 
as  that  at  University  College  of  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence. That  would  be  in  the  line  which  you  would 
desire  to  see  developed  ? — Yes. 

22.093.  Which  should  be  developed  by  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  conjunction  with  whatever  other  co-operation 
was  available? — I  should  see  no  difficulty  in  that.  I 
should  contemplate  as  a  practical  thing  that  many  of 
those  who  would  be  employed  as  readers  and  lecturers 
for  the  earlier  course,  would  also  be  probably  employed 
to  deal  with  the  more  advanced  classes,  because  they 
would  be  appointed  as  they  are  now  through  the  Board 
of  Legal  Studies,  working  as  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  selected  from  men  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  practice. 

22.094.  And  you  would  also  consider  in  these  post- 
graduate classes  not  only  the  needs  of  professional 
men,  but  of  persons  who,  like  diplomatists,  needed  the 
study  of  a.  special  branch  of  law  ? — I  think  under 
certain  restrictions  they  might  be  allowed  to  come  in. 
The  Inns  of  Court  would  have  to  see,  of  course,  that 
the  classes  of  each  reader  were  not  unduly  swollen  by 
the  non-professional  element.  1  myself  should  like  to 
see  required  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  Bar  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  a  University  degree, 
that  which,  until  very  recently,  was,  and  I  think 
still  is,  required  of  every  student  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service — namely  the  practical  knowledge  that 
is  got  by  his  reporting  a  certain  number  of  cases  in 
each  of  the  Courts.  We  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  require 
attendance  in  a  barrister's  chambers,  but  I  think  that 
the  reporting  of  law  cases  would  be  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  certificates  of  proficiency  and  attend- 
ance. 

22.095.  With  respect  to  the  professional  classes,  I 
understand  you  are  prepared  to  divide  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  who  practice  in  this 


country  ? — That  has  always  been  my  idea.  If  you  got 
one  good  University  law  degree  once  given,  do  not 
trouble  any  further  with  entrance  examination,  or 
Bar  examination,  as  such  ;  you  have  got  the  requisite 
standard  in  your  law  degree,  which  nobody  can  assail ; 
then  require  certificates,  and  in  requiring  those  cer- 
tificates you  can  be  much  more  strict  than  we  can  be 
at  present. 

22.096.  With  regard  to  such  other  lectures  as  lie 
rather  outside  the  ordinary  line  of  legal  practice  such 
as  diplomacy,  there  would  be  no  clanger  of  over-crowd- 
ing ? — No,  those  would  be  classes  that  your  ordinary 
legal  man  would  not  go  to.  If  he  went  he  would  go 
as  a  luxury.  Considering  that  a  proportion  of  law 
students  have  hard  work  to  live  it  is  not  likely  they 
would  waste  their  time. 

22.097.  So  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
attended  classes  of  that  description  would  take  first 
what  you  have  called  the  graduate  course,  and  perhaps 
not  trouble  themselves  with  what  you  call  the  pro- 
fessional course,  but  go  straight  on  to  what  you  may 
call  the  more  remote  and  more  scientific  development 
of  the  subject?— Yes  ;  and  I  should  contemplate  this 
rather,  (of  course  it  would  be  a  question  for  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  consider,  I  do  not  mean  to  express  a 
definite  opinion,)  while  men  were  taking  the  degree 
course  they  should  not  take  the  other  course.  1  want 
to  ensure  the  best  education  that  can  be  given  within  a 
certain  time  and  within  a  certain  range  of  expenditure, 
and  if  they  got  to  the  point  of  their  degree  they  would 
than  have  the  time  and  the  organisation  to  carry  them 
onwards,  and  through  direction  of  the  Legal  Faculty 
would  know  how  to  pursue  the  branch  of  the  law  they 
were  going  to  take  up,  and  would  pursue  it  through 
such  classes  as  were  necessary  to  give  them  the  requi- 
site certificates. 

22.098.  Then  your  view  would  be  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  higher  and  more  remote  branches  of  inquiry 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  that  the  student  should 
be  prepared  by  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  law  ? — Yes.  When  I  say  problems  of 
law  I  do  not  mean  the  details  of  practice  or  pro- 
cedure, but  the  substantial  working  of  our  legal 
system.  I  always  feel  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  a 
man  really  Avould  be  benefited  for  any  work  in  life  by 
knowing  the  higher  branches  of  law  without  having 
some  real  acquaintance  with  what  I  might  call  the 
substructure — the  foundation. 

22.099.  At  all  events  he  would  be  more  capable  of 
appreciating  the  bearing  of  those  large  propositions  if 
he  had  the  matter  in  his  mind  ? — Certainly,  and  therein 
seems  to  me  to  be  always  the  danger  of  lectures 
generally.  You  ought  to  organise  the  lectures  to  lead 
from  step  to  step.  I  think  a  proper  control  of  the 
kind  of  lectures  a  man  should  attend  up  to  the  graduate 
course  would  be  necessary,  although  the  examination 
itself,  if  properly  directed,  would  necessarily  also  bo 
of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the  man  as  we  might  say 
in  the  straight  line  without  going  into  too  many  bye- 
paths. 

22.100.  You  would  rely  on  the  directive  influence 
of  the  examination  ? — Yes,  if  properly  carried  out. 

22.101.  In  that  sense  examinations  are  of  great 
value  in  giving  direction  to  study?  —  Yes,  and  in 
law  examinations  are  probably  of  more  value  than  m 
most  other  things,  because  the  lawyers  work  is  valu- 
able largely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  be  brought  out  in  a  given .  time  and  in  a  con- 
centrated form.  You  do  not  want  a  lawyer  to  take 
five  or  six  hours  in  order  to  produce  his  knowledge. 
Examinations  show  what  a  man  can  do  on  a  given 
problem  in  a  given  time,  and  in  my  opinion  that  makes 
them  valuable. 

22.102.  Would  the  breadth,  completeness,  coher- 
ence, and  permanence  which  a  legal  education  would 
gain  under  the  system  you  have  suggested  form  an 
answer  to  the  question  which  is  sometimes  put  as  to 
why  the  Inns  of  Court  should  enter  into  the  University 
system  and  form  part  of  it  ?— Knowing  what  I  do 
personally  of  Liverpool,  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
equally  true  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  great 
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towns  where  there  is  localisation  going  on,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  possible  that  in  process  of  time  the  Inns  of 
Court  might  be  able  to  be  satisfied  of  even  what  1 
may  call  the  post-graduate  education  by  getting  cer- 
tificates of  that  locally  ;  and  if  they  were  once  satisfied 
of  the  examinations  in  law, — for  instance,  that  the 
Victoria  University  was  keeping  up  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  so  far  as  regards  what  I  may  call  the  student 
sta«e, — they  might  possibly  save  a  man  the  expense  of 
corning  to  London  for  the  subsequent  stage. 

22.103.  There  is  a  school  started  at  Liverpool  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  still  in  a  very  inchoate  condition,  and 
there  would  require  to  be  considerable  organisation. 

22.104.  {Professor  Sidgioich.)  Can  you  tell  me 
why  you  think  the  University  should  not  concern 
itself  with  the  professional  training  of  lawyers.  If 
I  may  put  the  analogy,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
University  does  and  should  concern  itself  with  the 
professional  training  of  medical  men  ;  why  not  equally 
so  with  lawyers  ? — One  has  to  use  such  expressions 
for  the  purpose  of  making  one's  meaning  clear,  but 
one  does  not  mean  to  use  them  without  qualification. 
When  I  say  "concern  itself  with  the  professional 
training,"  in  a  sense  it  is  concerning  itself  with  the 
professional  training  in  providing  a  sound  and 
necessary  preliminary  basis  for  that  training.  "What  I 
mean  is  that  for  mental  study  the  University  should 
not  keep  the  profession  in  view.  It  would  be,  to  my 
mind  undesirable  for  the  men  themselves,  and  it  would 
be,  to  my  mind,  doing  badly  what  could  be  done  much 
more  carefully  afterwards.  It  may  be  both  desirable 
and  useful  for  medical  men  where  they  have  hospitals 
and  appliances  of  that  kind  that  both  trainings 
should  be  given,  but  certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
present  the  Inns  of  Court  have  so  much  greater  advan- 
tages for  giving  the  professional  training  in  London 
where  the  Courts  are,  and  where  there  are,  so  to 
speak,  hospitals  to  work  at,  that  the  Universities  else- 
where should  confine  themselves  to  the  scientific  study 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  course,  which  is  also  good 
mental  education. 

22.105.  In  Oxford  substantially  there  is  now  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  degree  in  Arts  and 
the  degree  in  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able amount  of  legal  study  is  introduced  into  the 
degree  in  Arts.  Of  course  in  Cambridge,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  the  degree  in  Arts  can  be  obtained 
by  a  study  of  law  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of 
a  man's  University  career.  Do  you  think  that  that 
distinction  is  one  that  is  desirable  to  apply  besides 
the  one  that  you  maintain  ?  That  would  involve 
a  kind  of  three-fold  division.  In  case  a  student  tried 
to  take  his  degree  in  Arts  by  means  of  study  pre- 
ponderantly legal,  then  a  degree  in  law,  and  then 
according  to  you,  the  further  professional  teaching 
which  is  required,  would  that  three-fold  division  be  in 
your  view  too  complicated  ? — I  had  rather  not  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth 
having,  because  I  have  not  considered  the  point  before. 
I  conceive  a  two-fold  division  where  it  would  be  for 
the  University  to  consider  how  far  it  could  give  a 
degree  in  Arts,  either  for  the  whole,  or  half,  or 
quarter,  of  the  legal  degree.  It  is  a  matter  upon 
which  I  can  offer  no  considered  opinion.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  complicating  the  matter. 

22,10fi.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  think  the 
lectures  for  the  University  should  be  open  to  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  student  ? — If  the  work- 
ing arrangement  is  come  to,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
necessar  y  part  of  it  that  (here  should  be,  at  any  rate  for 
the  bulk  of  the  lectures,  admission  to  those  who  were 
in  a  position  to  ask  the  University  to  examine  them, 
the  Inns  of  Court  retaining  the  control  and  appoint- 
ing the  body  of  the  professors  and  teachers.  Never- 
theless, they  would  be  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
University  ;  and  I  assume  therefore  that  there  would 
be  admitted  to  their  lectures  upon  such  terms,  as  to 
fees  and  other  things,  as  might  be  fixed,  those  who 
were  University  students,  whatever  their  ultimate 
destination. 


22.107.  Would  you  allow  the  professional  lectures  ^  g0 
to  be  open  to  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession  ?        w.  R. 
— If  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  came  into  the  Kennedy. 
scheme,  then  I  myself  should  think  there  ought  to  be   

no  difficulty  in  arranging,  up  to  a  certain  point,  at  any  1°  Feb.  1893. 
rate,  that  the  lectures  on  most  subjects  should  be  open  " 
to  those  who  were  going  to  either  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but,  just  as  I  claim  for  the  Inns  of  Court, 
unfettered  control  as  to  what  they  should  say  would 
be  necessary  for  the  call  to  the  Bar,  so  I  take  it  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  would  assume  for  their 
duties  equal  freedom,  and  thus  would  require,  I 
suppose,  special  trainine  in  solicitors'  work.  Just  as  I 
should  contemplate  the  Inns  of  Court  requiring  special 
certificates  of  proficiency  given  by  competent  teachers 
for  the  man  who  has  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  so  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  might  require  at  least  two 
years  articles  in  a  solicitor's  office  before  admitting  a 
man  as  a  solicitor,  though  accepting  the  degree  as  a 
sine  qua  non,  but  not  as  the  test  which  alone  would 
justify  the  admission  to  the  profession. 

22.108.  You  also  said  that  no  University  examina- 
tion should  be  the,  sole  test  ? — Certainly  not. 

22.109.  But  at,  the  same  time  you  think  it  should 
be  indispensable  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should  be 
indispensable.  Of  course  it  has  occurred  to  one  that 
at  the  Inns  of  Court  we  get  a  great  many  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  East  and  the  West. 
They  find  there  is  a  difficulty  sometimes,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Anstie  knows,  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
entrance  examination.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  their  going  through  the  University 
or  student  course  and  taking  the  degree.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  there  might  be  a  dispensing  power. 
Those  are  the  kind  of  things  in  which  the  Inns  of 
Court  might  retain  a  dispensing  power,  as  they  do 
now,  but  I  see  no  difficulty  from  any  other  point  of 
view  in  requiring  a  degree.  There  would  be  an 
advantage  to  start  with  in  the  Gresham  University. 
It  would  be  here  in  London,  and  students  would  go 
to  its  lectures  just  as  they  do  to  those  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  It  would  seem  rather  like  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  the  Gresh&ni  University,  but,  on  reading  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Professor  West- 
lake,  I  should  imagine  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  quickly  recognise  the  advantage 
of  having  a  recognised  standard  like  that  of  the  Grres- 
ham  University,  and  Avould  give  such  a  test  in  their 
teaching  and  examination  in  law  as  would  satisfy  the 
Inns  of  Court  as  to  their  law  degree,  as  the  Gresham 
University  should  do.  So  my  plan  Avould  be  really  an 
enormous  stimulus,  so  far  as  the  study  of  law  goes,  to 
all  Universities. 

22.110.  I  think  you  said  reporting  cases  in  court 
would  be  required  ? — It  is  always  useful. 

22.111.  You  would  not  make  it  a  condition  ? — No, 
I  only  mention  it  as  one  means  of  professional  train- 
ing. I  know  that  reading  with  an  Equity  draughts- 
man and  afterwards  in  Common  Law  Chambers  is 
something  which  I  could  not  possibly  have  done 
without.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  less  of  it  now 
than  there  was.  You  must  try  in  some  way  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  knowledge  in  handling  the 
tools  which  follows  from  mere  book  knowledge  or  from 
mere  lecture  teaching.  It  occured  to  me  that  that 
which  the  Indian  Civil  Service  student  Avas  required 
to  do,  namely,  to  make  from  beginning  to  end  a  report 
of  cases  reported  by  himself  in  different  Courts,  would 
be  one  method  which  woidd  familiarise  a  man  with 
the  practice ;  and  I  can  conceive  that  good  lecturers 
might  usefully  hold  moots  or  discussions.  A  good 
teacher  might  easily  foster  those  moots  amongst,  his 
students.  All  those  things  would  be  to  my  mind 
thrown  away  in  the  mere  training  for  the  degree,  but 
would  come  in  properly  and  usefully  in  the  profes- 
sional stage.  The  Inns  of  Court  would  be  able  to 
formulate  better  than  I  can  suggest  various  methods  of 
that  kind  which  would  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  for  the  call  to  the  Bar. 

22.112.  Other  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us 
while  entirely  agreeing  with  what  you  have  said  as 
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The  Hon.  Sir  regards  the  importance  of  practical  training,  and  agree- 
W.  R.  ing  with  you  in  regretting  any  diminution  of,  have 
Kennedy.  been  rather  inclined  to  hold  that  between  the  acade- 
~ —    (     mieal  training  in  Law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

10  Feb.  1893.  acqUjrement  0f  knowledge  through  practical  work  in 
chambers  on  the  other,  there  was  not  much  room  for 
introducing  further  valuable  instruction  by  means  of 
lectures.  They  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  all  the 
instruction  that  could  usefully  be  given  by  means  of 
lectures  might  be  regarded  as  within  the  range  of  the 
academical  work,  and  beyond  that  what  is  required  is  a 
means  of  acquiring  practically  that  which  could  not  be 
given  by  means  or  lectures.  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  there  is  also  an  important  function  for  highly 
technical  lectures  ? — I  think  so.  You  must  depead 
upon  your  lecturers.  If  you  had  a  man,  fit  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  professional  class,  I  think  he  could  do 
much  for  the  students,  and  might,  for  example,  discuss 
with  them  cases  of  importance  which  had  recently 
been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  eliciting  their 
opinions  and  getting  their  views,  and  from  time  to 
time  might  give  them  papers  of  a  practical  kind  to 
study  interrogatories  in  such  and  such  an  action,  and 
so  work  them  up  in  a  practical  way.  A  conscientious 
barrister,  such  as  those  with  whom  I  read,  would  work 
with  the  pupil  through  every  draft  that  the  pupil  did 
for  him.  I  should  like  to  see  that  done  in  the  training 
of  every  professional  student,  but,  as  on  the  ground  of 
expense  it  cannot  be  doue,  you  must  do  the  best  you 
can.  A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  making  the  men 
attend  the  Courts,  and  a  good  deal  is  done  by  sending 
men  to  readers  in  practice  and  procedure. 

22.113.  I  suppose  you  would  hold  that  if  this  clear 
distinction  between  academical  and  professional  lectures 
was  established,  one  advantage  would  be  that  the  pro- 
fessional lectures  would  assume  a  more  distinctive 
type  ? — Quite  so.  You  would  assemble  in  the  profes- 
sional lecturcrer's  room  only  those  who  were  trying  to 
get  the  education  to  fit  them  for  the  profession.  Then 
in  the  University  student  classes  you  would  assemble 
those  who  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage  at  all,  and 
who  have  not  the  same  wants  and  desires.  You  would 
be  able  to  separate  from  the  professional  class  the  men 
who  were  students  of  Law  only  for  mental  training,  or 
who  were  students  of  Law  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing ambassadors  or  diplomatists,  or  who  wanted  it 
to  help  them  in  any  other  career,  in  connexion,  say, 
with  commerce,  where  they  thought  it  would  be  useful. 
You  would  have  in  the  professional  class-room  men 
working  with  one  object  just  as  you  have  when  you 
have  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  barrister's  chambers  coming 
down  early  to  get  the  papers  in  an  important  case. 
You  want  to  get  men  whether  it  be  inio  the  chambers 
or  the  cla«s-rooms  who  really  seek  to  work  for  a  com- 
mon object. 

22.114.  This  professional  course  of  instruction  may, 
as  far  as  possible,  supply  the  best  substitute  for  prac- 
tical training  in  chambers  ? — The  best  substitute  you 
can  get. 

22.115.  (Lord  Bray.)  You  do  not  object  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  undertaking  the 
most  advanced  course  of  what  you  have  called  the 
menial  training  part  ? — No.  The  more  the  Universities 
find  themselves  able  to  get  a  high  standard  the  better, 
and  the  teachers,  of  course,  who  would  take  part  in  the 
examinations,  would  help  to  bring  up  the  teaching  to  a 
high  standard. 

22.116.  Those  students  whom  you  call  mental  train- 
ing students  would  be  taught  the  philosophy  of  Law, 
Constitutional  History  and  International  Law,  public 
and  private  ? — I  am  rather  inclined,  if  I  may  so  with 
respect,  to  say  that  those  who  wish  for  such  advanced 
teaching  must  not  look  to  the  student  classes.  My 
opinion  is  not  of  much  value,  but  in  answer  to  your 
question  I  give  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  must 
begin  a  little  more  humbly  with  your  University  course 
for  the  degree,  because  what  I  should  like  to  see  would 
be  the  history  of  Law  and  the  principles  of  Law,  which 
involve  a  good  deal  of  reading,  thoroughly  worked  at. 
I  should  hardly  think  the  students  would  have  time  to 
get  benefit  from  such  advanced  classes. 


22.117.  I  was  thinking  of  students  who  have 
already  obtained  the  elementary  knowledge,  and  arc 
proceeding  to  a  more  advanced  stage  ? — I  suppose 
that  any  University  that  is  worthy  the  name,  would 
have,  for  example,  a  professor  of  International  Law. 
Then  let  him  by  all  means  have  lectures  as  far 
advanced  as  he  can  take  his  students. 

22.118.  And  you  think  we  might  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  starting  research 
classes  in  the  University  ? — Yes.  You  are  aware  now 
that  they  provide  for  education,  to  some  extent  at  any 
rate,  in  all  these  branches.  Certainly  International 
Law  has  been,  and,  I  believe,  is  at  this  moment  lec- 
tured upon ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  about  that,  because  it  is  a  recognised  branch, 
though  I  should  not  attach  much  value  to  Interna- 
tional Law  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

22.1 19.  You  are  aware  that  an  opposite  view  is  taken 
to  the  opinion  that  to  keep  up  the  high  standard 
of  the  mental  training  you  should  give  a  prepon- 
derating influence  to  the  Inns  of  Court? — You  have 
to  deal  with  bodies  that  are  possessed  of  means  and 
responsibility.  You  have  to  invite  them  to  come  into 
your  system,  and  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be 
justified  from  their  position  in  requiring  at  any  rate  at 
first,  and  until  they  saw  how  things  worked,  that  they 
should  not  materially  be  interfered  with  in  their 
management  of  the  educational  course,  which  they 
largely  provide  and  for  the  teachers  of  which  they 
certainly  make  by  far  the  largest  endowment. 

22.120.  It  is  your  view  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  be  justified  in  keeping  the  chief  control  ? 
— Yes.  My  own  belief  is  that  these  things  have 
not  gone  as  fast  as  they  might,  but  there  is  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  the  study  of  the  Law.  Of  course 
their  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  students  are  properly 
taught,  and  they  would  require  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence. Practically  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
should  be  the  Legal  Faculty. 

22.121.  (Lord  Play  fair?)  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand when  you  spoke  of  the  localisation  of  professional 
training  in  such  places  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds,  whether  you  meant  that  even  the  professional 
part  of  the  training  might  bs  given  there  by  agencies 
which  now  exist,  or  which  might  hereafter  exist  ? — 
Which  might  hereafter  exist.  "What  I  mean  is  this  : 
I  went  myself  to  localise  in  Liverpool  in  1873,  and 
there  were  then  certainly  under  20  local  barristers 
practising.  There  are  now  a  very  large  number,  and 
in  Manchester,  I  believe,  there  are  nearer  100  than 
50,  many  of  them  very  competent  and  able  men.  In 
such  places  it  might  be  that  out  of  the  local  Bar  for 
the  professional  courses  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  a  system 
such  as  I  suggest  worked  well  in  London,  might  be  able 
to  create  such  a  local  staff  of  teachers  as  to  justify  their 
calling  to  the  Bar  the  men  who  had  passed  a  Uni- 
versity examination  in  law  and  got  their  certificates  in 
the  professional  course  afterwards  locally,  without 
requiring  them  to  come  up  to  London.  One  must  try 
to  provide  for  the  tendency  to  decentralise  and  also 
provide  for  the  economy  of  expenditure  in  a  profession 
some  of  the  members  of  which  for  a  long  time  earn 
very  little.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  done  at 
present,  because  the  local  Bar  is  still  comparatively 
weak  compared  with  what  the  Bar  is  in  London. 

22.122.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to  send 
down  examiners  and  be  satisfied  that  the  professional 
training  is  going  on  rightly  there  ? — I  think  so.  They 
would  know  the  men.  The  solicitors  have  powerful 
societies  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  there  are  very  able 
men  practising  at  the  Bar  locally.  I  can  conceive  it 
possible  that  if  the  thing  worked  smoothly  here, 
those  who  were  working  at  the  Bar  locally,  and  had 
got  the  requisite  University  degree  might  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  professional  course. 

22.123.  And  that  would  have  the  advantage  of 
getting  the  provincial  Universities  which  have  arisen 
and  are  arising,  into  co-operation  with  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ? — It  might. 
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The  study  of  tho  law,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  valuable 
mental  training,  would  be  encouraged  at  the  Uni- 
versities if  they  could  get  the  Inns  of  Courts'  sanction, 
as  jou  might  call  it,  for  the  University  degree  in  law 
being  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  call  to  the  Bar.  I  wish  to 
say  this  by  way  of-  guarding  myself :  there  would 

The  witness  adjourned 


have  to  be  no  doubt  careful  consideration  of  any 
scheme  as  to  discipline  and  matters  of  that  kind,  if 
they  allowed  men  to  qualify  iocally  in  the  professional 
course.  They  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  adopt  such 
a  scheme,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  possibility. 


The  Hon.  Sir 
W.  R. 
Kennedy. 

10  Feb.  1893. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  the  16th  of  February, 


Fifty-fifth  Day. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Coleridge  examined. 


22,124.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  come  here  to  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  strong  Faculty  of  Law  in  the 
proposed  new  teaching  University  of  London,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  so.  I  will  leave  you  to  take  your 
own  course  ?  —  I  have  made  a  few  notes,  and 
if  at  any  point  in  my  evidence  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  kindly  interrupt  me,  and  ask  me  any- 
thing they  like,  I  will  give  them  the  best  information  I 
can.  Until  I  heard  it  from  the  noble  Earl,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  what  it  was  on  which  you  wanted  my  opinion. 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  former  legal  educa- 
tion, so  to  call  it,  I  have  read  carefully  the  evidence 
that  has  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  because  he  has  been  a  member  of  these  dif- 
ferent boards  and  councils,  and  he  has  given  the  Com- 
mission the  information  with  a  fullness  and  particularity 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to.  As  far  as  my  own  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  subject  goes,  eveiy  word  of 
that  evidence  of  fact  is  entirely  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
is  most  valuable.  As  to  opinion,  I  ought  to  say  that  I 
have  never  been  a  member  of  any  of  the  councils  or 
any  of  the  boards  which  the  Inns  of  Court  have  from 
time  to  time  constituted.  I  was  made  a  judge  in  1873. 
At  that  time  Serjeants'  Inn  was  in  existence.  I  left  the 
Middle  Temple.  I  ceased  to  belong  to  any  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court ;  and  when  they  were  kind  enough  to  re- 
elect me,  and  make  me  a  Bencher  again,  from  circum- 
stances which  I  need  not  trouble  the  Commission  with 
I  was  not  able  to  go  for  many  years ;  and  therefore  I 
have  singularly  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  different  councils  and  boards  which 
the  Inns  of  Court  have  from  time  to  time  created. 
One  year  I  was  treasurer  of  my  own  Inn.  That  was 
the  year  in  which  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  Lord  Justice  Lindley's,  who  is  also  a  member  of  my 
Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  was  put  forward  and  negatived 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  our  Benchers  ;  and,  as  pro- 
bably the  Commissioners  are  by  this  time  aware,  the 
negative  of  any  one  of  the  Inns  is  fatal  to  a  scheme,  be- 
cause we  act  together,  and  any  one  of  the  Inns  refusing 
its  assent  to  a  joint  operation  is  fatal  for  the  time  to  the 
scheme  which  is  put  before  them.    That  is  what  I  want 


to  say  in  preface.  I  may  add  that  I  have,  like  other  men 
of  education,  and  by  way  of  belonging  to  my  profes- 
sion, thought  and  had  these  things  before  me,  and  consi- 
dered the  matters  connected  with  them  for  many  years. 
I  would  state  shortly  what  the  result  of  my  mind  upon 
the  matter  is.  To  begin  with,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Crack- 
anthorpe that  nothing  can  possibly  be  less  satisfactory 
than  the  public  teaching  of  law,  whether  as  a  science  or 
as  a  profession.  Until  within  the  last  25  years  there 
was  no  teaching  at  all,  and  yet  the  Commission  ought  to 
know, — probably  many  of  them  do  know — that  under 
that  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called, — that  state  of 
things,  I  will  say,  some  very  great  lawyers  did  manage 
to  grow  up  not  merely  great  lawyers  in  English 
law — I  do  not  like  to  use  the  much  abused  word 
"jurists" — but  men  of  great  legal  knowledge; 
men  who  knew  the  laws  of  their  own  country 
and  the  laws,  so  far  as  they  became  material  to  their 
inquiries,  of  other  countries.  I  do  not  like  to  mention 
living  names,  and  therefore  I  purposely  avoid  them, 
but  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Sir  James  Willes, 
Sir  George  Mellish,  and  Sir  George  Jesse],  who 
were  three  of  the  very  ablest  men  I  ever  knew,  and 
certainly  three  of  the  greatest  lawyers,  not  merely 
English  lawyers,  but  who  had  the  greatest  acquaint- 
ance with  law,  in  a  general  way,  of  any  men  I  have 
ever  met.  They  grew  up  under  that  state  of  things. 
How  they  acquired  their  immense  and  varied  know- 
ledge, it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  they  did  acquire  it. 
Therefore,  at  all  events,  this  may  be  said  of  the  old 
state  of  things  ;  it  did  not  prevent  people,  even  if  they 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  practice  of  the  profession, 
becoming  great  lawyers.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  peculiar 
instance  ;  he  was  an  exceptional  person,  and  he  is  an 
instance  (I  shall  have  to  say  a  word  about  that  later 
on)  of  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  law  other  than 
the  law  he  had  to  practice.  He  was,  as  I  daresay  the 
Commission  are  well  aware,  a  great  southern  lawyer, 
when  the  States  were  North  and  South ;  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Bar  of  Louisiana  ;  and  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  as  also  I  daresay  the  Commission  are  well 
aware,  the  Code  Napoleon  is,  or  was  at  that  time,  the 
governing  law.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Benjamin  left 
America,  and  came  over  to  this  country,  to  the  practice 
of  English  law  (where  he  achieved  a  great  professional 
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Coleridge. 
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The  Right  success)  he  was  acquainted,  and  practically  and 
Hon.  the  Lord  familiarly  acquainted,  with  another  system  of"  juris? 

Coleridge.  prudence  entirely  different  from  our  own.  I  have 
16  Feb  1893    heard  many  men  say,  and  so  far  as  my  opinion  is 

 '_        '    worth  anything  it  is  true,  that  an  acquaintance  with 

the  Code  Napoleon,  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
founded  upon  Roman  Law,  and  a  different  system 
from  our  own,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him ;  not 
only  was  it  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  actual  prac- 
tical argument,  because  it  gave  a  breadth  and  grace 
and  facility  of  illustration  to  him  which  might  have 
been  wanting  otherwise,  but  it  gave  him  a  grasp  of 
larger,  wider,  more  general  principles  than  if  he  had 
not  had  a  familiar  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  Code  Napoleon.  He  therefore  is  an  example 
— perhaps  favourable,  yet  an  example,  as  I  have  always 
thought  and  said,  of  the  advantage  that  may  result, 
and  that  in  a  powerful  mind  will  result,  from  an 
acquaintance  with  law  in  a  larger  way  than  is  at  all 
necessary  for  success  in  our  profession.  The  next 
thing  I  would  mention  is  this — probably  the  Commis- 
sion may  know  it,  but  it  had  better  be  borne  in  mind, 
because  we  are  on  practical  matters  here — the  practice 
of  the  profession  in  courts  and  in  chambers  and 
the  scientific  study  of  the  law  are  in  this  country 
absolutely  distinct.  Great  success  may  exist  in 
each  without  the  other.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  think  I  am  going  beyond  what  I 
ought  to  do  in  mentioning  examples,  but  Mr. 
John  Austin  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the 
one  state  of  things.  He  knew  English  law ;  lie 
knew  jurisprudence,  so-called,  in  a  large  way.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  John  Austin  ever 
had  a  brief  iu  his  life.  There  were  other  -famous  men, 
anybody  who  knows  the  profession  knows  or  knew  of 
Sir  William  Garrow.  He  rose  to  be  Attorney  General, 
and  at  different  periods  of  his  career  he  was  a  cot 
altogether  unequal  rival  of  men  like  Lord  Erskine, 
and  Sir  James  Scarlett.  He  knew  so  little  law  that  it  is 
said  he  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  ordinary  reports 
that  he  cited ;  he  quoted  Siderfin  as  "  Sid  "  in  the 
House  of  Lords  entirely  wrong.  Lord  Eldon  used 
to  tease  him  about  it.  Sir  William  Garrow  rose 
to  the  highest  eminence  that  a  man  can  attain  in 
the.  profession.  He  became  Attorney  General,  and 
was  Attorney  General  for  several  years.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  are  extreme  examples, 
but  it  as  well  to  take  extreme  examples,  because 
between  two  extremes  there  are  infinite  varieties. 
But  nothing  should  be  more  carefully  borne  in 
mind  in  discussing  these  matters  than  the  absolute 
distinction  there  is  in  this  country  between  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  law  and  the  practice  of  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  for  a  moment  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  law  is  a  very  good  thing,  that  even  if 
it  is  only  slightly,  to  have  read  intelligently,  Justinian 
and  some  other  of  the  great  Roman  lawyers  is  a  great 
advantage.  As  I  was  saying  of  Mr.  Benjamin  it  adds 
facility  and  grace  to  your  argument  which  you  would 
not  have  without  it.  I  remember  once  before  Lord 
Campbell,  a  man  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
ventured  to  quote  Justinian  (he  was  a  man  who  had 
written  a  book  about  Crete).  Lord  Campbell  showed 
his  contempt  for  Justinian  by  asking  whether  there 
were  any  laws  of  Rhadamanthus  which  he  coidd  bring 
before  the  Court  as  illustrating  the  subject  of  his 
argument.  Yet  no  doubt  some  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man law  is  useful  even  professionally.  If  however 
the  practice  and  profession  of  Ihe  law  alone  is 
regarded,  I  doubt  very  much  the  use  of  a  Faculty  of 
Law  or  of  University  teaching  at  all.  Conveyancing 
and  work  in  Barristers'  chambers  teach  men  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  can  learn  from  any  lectures  as 
mere  lectures,  that  is  to  say,  listening  to  a  Professor 
reading  a  lecture  and  not  asking  questions  so  that  there 
is  no  catechetical  instruction.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  very  able  man,  and  one  determined  to  get  on  — 
an  exceptional  person,  and  one  who  would  get  on  under 
any  system — may  not  derive  great  benefit  from  hearing 
an  eminent  man  lecture,  taking  notes  of  what  he  says, 
and  thinking  out  what  he   says   afterwards  in  his 


rooms.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  men  who  might  acquire  a 
practical  and  even  useful  knowledge  of  their  profession 
from  it,  but  I  do  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  one  great 
case  really  carefully  got  up  (by  really  carefully  got 
up  I  mean  the  principles  of  it  and  the  argument  really 
mastered  from  the  beginning)  is  of  more  use.  to  a  man 
not  merely  in  his  profession  in  making  monej'  (I  do  not 
regard  that)  but  is  of  more  use  to  him  in  giving  him  a 
knowledge  of  real  law  and  on  what  law  is  based  than 
the  lectures  of  many  Porfessors.  If  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  mentioning  partly  dead  and  partly  living  names,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  to  go  and  listen  to  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  on  Contracts,  or  to  the  late  Mr.  Dart  on 
Vendors  and  Purchasers,  or  to  Sir  Waller  Phillimorc 
on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  if  a  man  brings  a  determina- 
tion to  excel  in  any  one  of  those  things  or  to  master 
them  he  might  derive  great  use  from  them.  But  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  profession,  and  more  than 
that,  for  a  real  grasp  of  the  subject  matter,  one  great 
case  studied  from  the  beginning  is  more  important. 
It  has  sometimes  been  my  duty,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  been  the  duty  of  many  another  person, 
to  trace  back  to  its  very  source  the  law  that  has  to 
be  argued  about  to  show  on  what  it  is  really  founded, 
and  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  it  in  a  case  in 
which  what  he  docs  has  to  be  practically  applied 
the  next  day  or  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  To 
my  mind  that  is  a  more  important  piece  of  edu- 
cation to  99  men  out  of  100  than  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  ablest  men.  The  100  men,  if  they 
are  fairly  intelligent,  and  if  they  do  really  master 
the  case  as  I  have  said,  will  learn  a  great  deal  ;  but 
out  of  the  100  men  full  50  who  listen  to  the  lectures 
will  learn  nothing  at  all  about  them  ;  they  will  be 
interested  perhaps  ;  they  will  go  away  and  they  will 
forget  pretty  much  all  they  have  heard,  and  it  will  be 
of  very,  little  use  to  them. 

22.125.  You  think  it  is  no  better  than  reading  a 
book  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is  not  so  good  because 
you  can  look  back  in  a  book  and  make  a  mark  in  a 
book,  and  if  you  want  to  get  the  thing  up  you  can 
look  at  it  again,  whereas  if  you  are  listening  to  a 
professor  you  cannot  interrupt  him,  and  if  you 
begin  to  think  you  miss  the  next  thing.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  to  listen  to  a  good  argu- 
ment, which  is  a  lecture  really,  is  no  small  effort  of 
the  mind  if  it  goes  on  long ;  and  with  many  good 
men,  if  you  miss  a  link  you  get  thrown  out  altogether. 
Therefore,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  for  real 
learning  (and  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  meaning 
merely  making  money),  the  profession  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  if  you  work  in  another  man's  chambers  and 
get  the  cases  up,  you  learn  more  than  you  do  in  going 
to  another  man  and  simply  taking  notes  of  his  lectures. 
There  are  some  books  (it  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
true,  and  this  illustrates  what  I  am  upon)  which 
from  their  very  imperfection  are  excessively  useful 
as  trainers  in  this  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
of  the  Commissioners  are  acquainted  with  Lyndwood. 
That  book  has  a  bad  index.  Lyndwood  is  a  high 
authority,  but  if  you  want  to  get  a  thing  up  in  Lynd- 
wood you  have  to  read  a  great  deal,  which,  if  the 
book  had  a  better  index  you  would  not  read.  The 
mere  being  obliged  to  take  the  trouble  to  fish  out  of  a 
book  with  a  bad  index  all  that  relates  to  the  subject 
matter  in  hand,  gives  you  an  acquaintance  not  only 
with  that  subject  matter,  but  with  a  great  number  of 
other  things  in  which  that  subject  matter  is  imbedded, 
which  a  book  with  more  easy  references  would  not 
give  you.  That  is  an  illustration  which  shews  that 
work  that  takes  trouble  is  almost  always  more  useful 
than  work  which  does  not  take  trouble,  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  left  on  the  mind.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  a  word  against  classes,  for  two  reasons  ;  first  of 
all,  because  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  which  is  a  good 
while  ago,  all  one's  best  teaching  was  catechetical 
teaching;  teaching  which  we  got  in  lectures  and 
lectures  in  another  sense  in  our  tutor's  rooms  where 
we  could  ask  questions,  and  where  the  thing  was 
much  more  easy  and  conversational  than  it  could  be 
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in  a  lecture ;  also,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  is 
done  in  classes.  I  have  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  teaching  in  the  law  classes,  and  therefore  I 
conld  not  give  any  opinion  about  it,  and  I  must  not 
be  understood  in  what  I  have  said  to  be  saying  a 
single  syllable  against  the  classes  which  the  Inns  of 
Court  have  instituted,  because  I  really  do  not  know 
how  much  instruction  is  given  in  them,  and  in  what 
sort  of  way — whether  the  lectures  are  really  catechetical 
or  not.  If  so  they  will  be  very  useful ;  but,  when  I 
was.a  young  man,  the  way  we  learnt  our  profession,  so 
far  as  we  did  learn  it,  was  by  going  to  a  conveyancer 
for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  to  a  junior 
barrister  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  working  in 
their  chambers,  and  seeing  the  thing  actually  done  ; 
and,  to  my  thinking,  mastering  such  a  set  of  papers 
as  the  Marlborough  settlements,  or  the  Buckingham 
settlements,  or  the  Londonderry  settlements,  taught 
a  man  a  great  deal.  I  have  mentioned  these  three 
cases  because  they  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Christie's 
chambers  when  I  was  u  pupil.  Those  great  families 
married  and  intermarried,  and  all  their  settlements 
happened  to  come  under  my  observation  as  a  pupil, 
and  I  saw  the  working  of  the  conveyancing  system 
in  deeds,  which  I  myself  had  to  draw  with  my  own 
hand,  which  were  afterwards,  of  coarse,  corrected  by 
Mr.  Christie.  The  mechanical  draftsmanship  of  these 
things  was  of  a  great  deal  more  value  than  listening 
to  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  or  anybody 
else.  One  got  to  know  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
terms  and  procedures ;  which,  when  one  has  not 
to  deal  with  them  oneself  one  does  not  always 
understand  thoroughlv.  Therefore,  I  admit  that 
our  teaching  was  as  unscientific  as  any  teaching 
cnuld  be,  necause  there  was  really  no  teaching; 
we  were  turned  loose  into  the  chambers  of  these 
great  men,  and  we  had  to  pick  out  things  and 
get  what  we  could.  But  what  we  did  get  was 
of  great  value  because  it  was  practical,  and  we 
got  it  by  experience,  as  it  were,  and  not  merely  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Having  said  that  I  come  now  to  the  question 
about  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  teaching  Uni- 
versity. I  doubt  very  much  if  law,  apart  from  the 
practice  of  the  law,  will  ever  have  much  attrac- 
tion for  mankind^  for  people  in  general.  Some  law, 
of  course,  persons  must  have ;  but  the  distinction 
between  law  and  practice  is  as  old  as  Cicero,  and 
probably  older.  There  is  a  letter  in  which  Cicero 
makes  great  fun  of  the  question.  I  think  it  is  in  one  of 
the  letters  to  Atticus.  He  says :  "I  do  not  know 
"  much  about  law  :  I  win,"  what  we  should  call 
verdicts,  "  I  do  not  know  as  much  about  law  as 
"  Scasvola,  but  I  have  got  on."  I  think  that  apart 
from  practice  the  mere  study  of  law  as  a  science  will 
not  be  found  attractive  to  many  minds.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  close  reasoning;  real  comprehension  of  a 
great  system  ;  style  (by  which  I  mean  the  faculty  of 
clear  and  it  may  be  graceful  expression)  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  anybody  in  any  profession.  We 
who  stand  up  for  the  classical  defend  the  classics, 
because  we  say  they  tend  to  give  these  things,  and 
I  honestly  believe  they  do  ;  and  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  mankind  remain  the  creatures  they  are,  close 
reasoning,  graceful  expression,  and  real  comprehension 
of  a  whole,  and  the  thing  being  put  in  an  intelligible 
and  broad  way,  will  always  be  attractive,  and  always 
worth  cultivating.  We  get  these  things,  or  think  we 
get  them  (we  try  at  all  events)  from  the  classics.  I 
do  not  know  much  about  foreign  law,  I  admit,  but 
as  far  as  regards  our  own  law  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  many  books  which,  apart  from  the  mere 
study  of  the  law  itself,  it  would  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  read.  Grotius  is  one,  but  Grotius  is  not  a 
writer  who  is  much  studied  in  this  country  or  who  is 
of  much  use  to  us  in  this  country ;  and  I  doubt  if  a 
lecture  on  Grotius  would  be  found  very  attractive  in 
the  University  of  London.  There  is  a  remarkable 
example,  to  my  mind,  which  shows  how  v.ery  little 
the  world  cares,  in  the  matter  of  law,  for  these  great 
qualities.    I  suppose  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who 


wrote  as  a  classic  Upon  law  it  was   Sir   William      The  Right 
Blackstone,  and  I  suppose  there  arc  very  few  people  Hon.  the  Lord 
who  care  to  read  a  great  deal  of  Blackstone.    A  great  Coleridge. 
deal  of  him  anybody  could  read  for  clearness  of  idea,    lg  lg93 

beauty  of   expression,  and  the   grace  of  the  com-   

position  ;  bur.  I  think,  very  unfairly  by  the  lawyers  of 
the  present  day,  Blackstone  is  undervalued  simply 
because  he  is  a  classic,  and  because  he  does  write  law 
so  as  to  make  it  interesting  to  anybody,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  because  he  is  a  clear  stream,  he  is  there- 
fore a  shallow  one,  which  does  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  follow.  Therefore,  I  doubt  very  much  my- 
self if  law,  apart  from  the  practice  of  it,  will  be  found 
to  have  great  attraction  for  any  great  number  of 
minds.  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  says  it  is  very  well  for  a 
country  gentleman  to  know  about  the  Lands  Settle- 
ment Act ;  and  no  doubt  it  is.  Au  elementary 
knowledge  of  law,  I  suppose,  most  gentlemen  possess, 
and  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  know  what  they 
can  do,  I  suppose  they  either  ask  their  attorneys,  or 
find  out  for  themselves  what  they  can  do.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  pointed  at  in  the  Faculty  of  Law : 
that  is  simply  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements 
that  are  necessary  to  be  used  in  every-day  life.  But 
the  study  of  law  as  a  science,  and  as  a  school  of  the 
intellect,  apart  from  the  use  it  can  be  turned  to,  I  sus- 
pect will  not  be  found  very  attractive  to  many  minds. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  general  subject. 
What  I  have  to  say  now  is  about  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  if  any  of  the  Commissioners  want  to  ask  me  any 
questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

22,126.  We  gather  that  a  study  of  law  would  not 
be  prosecuted,  and  it  would  be  no  use  that  it  should 
be  prosecuted,  by  anybody,  except  a  man  who  intends 
to  take  the  law  as  a  profession,  neither  a  commercial 
man  nor  a  man  going  into  Parliament  or  diplomacy? 
— Nobody,  I  think,  is  without  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  law.  Every  merchant  knows  the  law  with 
regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  I  sup- 
pose he  will  learn.  With  regard  to  diplomacy,  I 
should  say  that  some  knowledge  of  international  law 
would  be  very  useful.  I  do  not  know  practically, 
but  I  conceive  it  would  be  so.  One  of  the  practical 
considerations  is  the  position  of  the  Inns  of  Court — 
what  they  have  done,  what  they  can  do,  what  would 
become  of  them,  and  what  it  is  practicable  should 
become  of  them  ,in  this  new  University  if  they 
formed  part  of  or  were  incorporated  into  it.  I  have 
read  the  evidence  that  has  been  sent  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Commissioners  have  before 
them  the  income  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  only  know 
about  my  own  Inn.  I  have  no  right  to  inquire,  and 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  Inns ;  but  I 
do  not  think  I  under-rate  it  if  I  say  they  have 
100,000/.  a  year.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  I 
think  the  income  of  my  own  Inn  is  somewhere  about 
27,000/.  a  year.  I  have  always  understood  the  Inner 
Temple  to  be  much  richer.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
income  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  ;  and  I  have  always  heard 
the  income  of  Gray's  Inn  put  at  about  10,000/.  or 
12,000/.  Therefore,  I  think  I  make  a  fair  estimate 
in  saying  that  putting  the  fopr  together  it  would  be 
something  like  100,000/.  a  year.  That  is  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  and  it  is  a  sum  of  money  which 
if  properly  administered  (when  I  say  properly  ad- 
ministered, I  am  not  aware  of  anything  like  improper 
.administration  in  the  sense  of  being  corrupt)  and  made 
the  most  of  for  professional  education.  But  there  are 
some  drawbacks.  First  of  all,  there  are  very  large 
expenses.  100,000/.  a  year  does  not  represent  the 
balance  that  they  have  ;  that  is  their  gross  income. 
In  my  own  Inn  there  are  very  heavy  charges  for 
a  very  expensive,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very 
badly-built  building.  None  of  the  present  Benchers 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  think.  The  cheapest 
thing  we  could  do  with  it,  I  should  say,  is  to 
pull  it  down ;  it  cost  about  50,000/.,  and,  of  course, 
burdened  the  Inn  with  a  great  deal  of  debt.  There 
are  also  very  considerable  sums  that  we  pay  now 
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The  Right  to  teachers  and  professors,  and  for  prizes,  and  so 
Hon.  the  Lord  forth ;  and  then  the  dinners  that  we  give  are  ex- 
Colendge.  ceedingly  cheap,  and  cost  the  Inn  a  great  deal  of 
16  Feb  1893  monev-  I  do  not  ^uow  about  the  other  Inns,  but  you 
'  '  get  a  very  good  dinner  at  the  Middle  Temple,  with 
a  half  a  bottle  of  wine  included,  for  2s.,  which,  does 
not  in  the  least  cover  the  expenses  of  the  dinner. 
Therefore  the  dinners  are  a  very  considerable  expense, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  charges ;  but,  still,  the 
sum  is  very  large.  Next,  there  is  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  Inns  to  act  together.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  thing  you  could  find  fault  with ;  an 
honest  rivalry  is  a  thing  not  to  be  discouraged  in 
educational  institutions.  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member how  the  feeling  was  between  the  colleges  at 
Oxford.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  colleges  have 
come  to  what  seems  a  sensible  arrangement  in  fusing 
their  lectures.  For  example,  if  Balliol  has  a  very 
good  scholar,  and  New  College  has  a  very  fine 
"  Science  Tutor,"  which  means  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  if  some  other  college  has  a  good  scholar  in  History, 
it  has  become  quite  a  common  practice  for  New  Col- 
lege, Brasenose,  Trinity,  and  other  colleges,  to  go  to 
one  college  for  History,  to  another  for  Science,  and 
to  another  for  Scholarship.  That  seems  a  very 
sensible  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  a  very  long  while 
about,  and  was  subject  to  great  objection.  In  the 
case  of  the  Inns  of  Court  I  have  nothing  which 
shows  more  strongly  the  feeling  I  am  speaking  of, 
and  which  you,  as  a  Commission,  must  take  note  of, 
with  regard  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  the 
Inns  to  act  together  than  the  following  example.  We 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  where  the 
classes  should  meet,  and  where  the  instruction  could  go 
on  together ;  and  in  order  to  help  this,  and  make  it  more 
easy,  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  offered  us  a  beautiful 
room  for  next  to  nothing.  The  offer  was  refused,  not 
upon  any  financial  grounds,  because  nothing  could  be 
more  handsome  than  the  offer ;  it  was  a  mere  nominal 
sum.  It  was  not  refused  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
convenience,  because  convenient  it  was  beyond  all 
questioa  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  this  Inn  to  let  this  room  ;  that 
people  going  to  this  beautiful  place  would  be  attracted 
to  that  Inn.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  a  great  many  people 
did  see  it,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  offer  was  declined.  That  is  only  two  or 
three  years  ago ;  and  therefore  that  shows  the  existence 
still  in  the  four  Inns  of  great  disinclination  to  become 
parts  of  one  body,  and  to  act  together  as  one  body. 
In  a  sense,  of  course,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
one  cannot  disapprove  of  it.  I  mean  that  each  Inn 
should  desire  to  do  the  best  for  its  members  in  its 
own  way,  and  should  like  to  encourage  its  own  mem- 
bers and  keep  its  own  members  together.  Those  are 
reasons  which  no  fair  mind,  I  think,  would  deny  are 
very  respectable  reasons,  reasons  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  and  to  some  extent  with  approval ;  but  they 
form  a  very  great  practical  difficulty  when  you  come 
to  think  of  making  a  Faculty  of  which  these  bodies 
must  be  the  dominating  power. 

They  must  be  the  dominating  power  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  as  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  has  pointed 
out,  they  have  money,  and  you  cannot  make  the  Faculty 
without  them.  Next,  certainly,  without  wishing  to  be 
idtra-professional,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
leading  men  in  the  four  Inns  are  the  persons  whom  you 
would  desire  to  see  the  leading  meu  in  the  Faculty, 
and  therefore,  that  they  must  have  a  predominating 
influence,  and  predominating  power  even,  in  the 
Faculty,  is  quite  plain.  To  get  one  or  two  of 
them  would  be  no  use  ;  it  would  not  really  advance 
the  matter.  If  you  got  one  of  the  Inns  moving  and 
the  others  would  not  move  with  it,  you  would  not  get 
any  good  I  think.  They  would  not  mind  my  saying 
this,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  daresay 
they  think  me  very  extravagant  and  wild — very  prob- 
ably— but  they  would  not  mind  my  saying  that  I  think 
them  a  little  narrow.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  Inn 
— I  cannot  speak  of  the  others — but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  having  seen  them  for  some  years, 


and  having  been  their  treasurer,  a  set  of  more  high- 
spirited  and  independent  men — men  to  take  views  and 
maintain  them  without  any  selfish  motive — I  cannot 
conceive.  Therefore  you  must  remember  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  men  who  are  very  important,  because 
they  are  clever  men ;  they  have  no  personal  pocket 
influence  distorting  their  judgment;  they  have  what  I 
think  are  prejudices,  old,  well-settled  opinions,  and 
you  will  have  to  deal  with  those  if  you  come  to 
approach  them. 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  should  be  very 
strong  indeed  upon.  That  is  the  discipline.  In  our 
profession  it  is  most  important  that  there  should  be 
discipline.  Even  so  short  a  time  ago  as  yesterday  a 
matter  was  brought  before  me  and  my  brother  judge 
who  was  sitting  with  me,  which  I  believe  we  shall  call 
the  attention  of  the  man's  inn  to.  It  was  a  thing  that 
ought  not  to  have  happened,  and  one  which  was  very 
discreditable  professionally.  One  could  not  trust  the 
power  of  exercising  a  discipline  over  a  barrister  to  any 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  profession  itself.  JNo 
other  profession  does  so.  The  medical  profession 
does  not,  as  I  believe,  the  army  does  not,  and  no  other 
profession  that  I  am  aware  of  would  tolerate  the 
discipline  of  its  members  being  taken  out  of  its 
own  hands.  I  myself  should  be  exceedingly  averse 
to,  and  I  should  resist  with  all  my  power,  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  discipline.  That  is  a 
very  important  matter,  because  if  there  is  to  be 
a  Faculty,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  University,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  say  that  any  very  great 
Faculty  in  that  University  should  be  exempt  from 
University  control.  I  feel  that  that  is  so,  and  yet 
I  do  not  very  well  see  how  the  Inns  of  Court  could  con- 
sent for  a  moment  to  give  up  the  discipline  over  their 
own  profession.  You  cannot  pass  them  by  ;  you  cannot 
subordinate  them  to  the  University  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  you  cannot  do  it,  I  think,  by  negotiation 
with  them ;  and  even  to  infuse  a  non-professional 
element  into  their  governing  bodies,  you  will  find 
extremely  difficult.  We  tried  it  two  or  three  years 
ago  in  the  scheme  I  have  mentioned  of  Lord  Justice 
Lindley's.  It  was  the  most  tentative  and  slight  thing 
that  could  be.  I  was  a  party  to  that  scheme.  We 
proposed  that  the  Council  itself  should  have  the 
power  of  co-optating.  I  forget  the  exact  number, 
but  quite  a  small  number,  not  a  number  that  could 
by  any  possibility  have  ever  dominated,  some  two  or 
three  distinguished  non-professional  men.  My  own 
Inn  would  not  look  at  it,  and  that  scheme  was  re- 
jected by  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  I  belong.  1  think 
myself  it  was  a  mistake.  I  was  a  party  to  the  pro- 
position, and  I  voted  for  it;  but  there  was  a  large 
majority  voted  against  it,  and  it  was  an  indication  to 
me  of  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  even  to  infuse 
into  the  governing  body  of  this  proposed  Faculty 
any  element  non-professional.  I  think  distinctly,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  saying  so  here,  because  I  said 
so  there,  and  my  opinion  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
anybody  who  cares  to  know  it,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  But  it  is  not  so  regarded,  and  you  would 
have  a  very  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  subordinate 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  University.  That  is  a  most 
serious  difficulty. 

22.127.  Even  as  to  the  appointment  of  professors; 
and  the  dismissal  of  professors  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean 
that;  but  1  mean  discipline  over  the  members  of  the 
profession. 

22.128.  Of  course  the  University  would  not  attempt 
to  touch  that,  but  it  would  have  control  over  its  own 
professors  ? — Yes,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that. 

22.129.  The  University  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  disbarring  a  man,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  That 
would  be  out  of  the  question  ? — Yes,  I  meant  to  say 
that.  Of  course  it  is  rather  for  you  than  for  me  ;  but 
having  a  University  with  a  senate,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  title  of  the  govering  body,  and  a  great  Faculty 
entirely  independent  of  that  governing  body  in  all 
matters  of  discipline,  is  a  difficulty  which  I  am  very 
glad  your  Lordship  has  to  settle  and  not  I. 
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22,130.  You  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  University  having  control  ? — I  think  so. 
There  are  some  remarks  with  which  I  entirely  agree 
on  page  26  of  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence.  Perhaps, 
without  troubling  yon  by  reading  them,  I  may  refer 
you  to  pages  26  and  27.    My  answers  to  the  questions 
your  Lordship  asked  would  be  very  much  the  same  as 
he  gave.    Every  word  is  perhaps  not  important ;  but 
he  begins  at  question  13,029  and  goes  on  for  the  next 
three  pages  down  to  13,027.    I  quite  concur  in  that; 
and  I  should  wish  to  make  that  evidence  my  own 
upon  that  subject.    The  Inns  of  Court  must  be  con- 
sulted, of  course,  and  1  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
them  incorporated  as  a  Faculty  of  the  University  ; 
but  the  power  of  discipline  of  their  own  members 
must  be  left  intact  ;  the  power  to  call  or  to  disbar 
must  be  left  intact.    At  least,  I  think  so.    I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  without  it,  and  1  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  University  have  power  to  add  to  auy  course 
of  teaching  which  the  Faculty  might  choose  to  pre- 
scribe.   That  goes  along  with  my  view  that  some 
non-professional  element  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
Faculty  itself  is  very  desirable.    The  Faculty  might 
prescribe  what  it  thought  right  for  practical  purposes, 
or  what  they  call  legal  education,  but  if  they  did  not 
satisfy  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  I  should 
be  very  glad  myself  to  give  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  power,  not  to  strike  out,  but  to  add 
anything  that  they  thought  important,  besides  that 
which  the  Faculty  itself  prescribed  as  a  subject,  of 
examination  or  a  subject  of  teaching.    T  have  not 
had  time  to  read  the  debate,  but  1  think  you  will 
rind  that  this  last  part  is  substantially  what  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  then  Sir   Roundell  Palmer,  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  very  narrow  majority,  which 
majority    was    very    considerably    narrowed    by  a 
speech  which  Sir  George  Jessel  made.    Sir  George 
Jessel   believed  in  the  absolute    perfection  of  the 
Chancery  system,  and  threw  almost  contempt  upon 
Lord  Selborne's  scheme.    This  scheme  was  almost 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer  very  nearly  succeeded.    I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  these  great  Inns  of  Court  made  to  be 
colleges  in  the  University,  the  University  having  the 
power  to  modify  which  I  have  expressed  ;  and  I  think 
the  University  would  find  it  useful,  that  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  or  those  who  govern  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
should  be  allowed  <  onsiderable  sway  on  the  council 
of  the  University  itself,  or  on  the  senate.  That 
really  is  all  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  on  these  two 
heads.    I  wish  to  say  once  more  that  this  is  only  the 
expression  of  my  individual  opinion.     I  have  not 
spoken  to  any  human  being  about  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  and  I  must  be  understood  to  speak  simply  as 
an  individual  of  some  age  and  some  experience,  but 
not  as  in  the  least  degree  representing  my  Inn  of 
Court,  who  I  am  afraid  would  dissent  from  almost 
everything  I  have  said  from  the   beginning  to  the 
end. 

22,131.  I  gather  that  whatever  body  had  to  carry 
out  the  negociations  with  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
find  it  very  difficult.  They  would  have  to  negociate 
with  each  one  separately.  The  Council  of  Legal 
Education  have  no  power  to  speak  for  all  ? — No. 

2?, 132.  There  is  a  little  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
the  word  "  Faculty."  In  the  Gresham  Charter  it 
means  a  body  of  teachers  in  that  one  particular 
branch? — When  I  used  the  word  "Faculty"  I  meant 
a  head  of  learning. 

22,13.3.  When  you  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
University  not  exercising  control  over  the  whole 
of  its  Faculties,  you  meant  the  whole  body  of  lawyers 
in  London  ? — Yes. 

22.134.  You  meant  that  they  would  belong  to  the 
Faculty? — Yes;  besides  being  members  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  they  would  be  members  of  the  Law  Faculty 
of  the  University. 

22.135.  Every  barrister  ? — Yes.  I  have  carefully 
not  said  a  word  about  attorneys.  I  am  not  very 
much  opposed  to  a  fusion  between  the  two  bodies  ; 
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but  that  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  wish  to  express     The  Right 
an  opinion  upon.  Hon.  the  Lord 

22.136.  {Lord  Rem/.)  I  understand  your  Lordship  Coleridge. 
to  be  of  opinion  that  lectures,  in  which  the  catechetical    ,  „  -c  ,  ,0„0 

element  plays  a  great  part,  in  chambers  would  be  the   

best  training  for  a  lawyer  ?— That  is  for  the  profession 
undoubtedly. 

22.137.  Then  I  also  understand  that  you  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  law  as 
mental  training ;  that  you  have  a  distinct  preference 
for  the  study  of  classics  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be  very  useful  indeed,  just  as 
mathematics  are  very  useful ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
found  very  attractive.  The  classics,  in  addition  to  the 
discipline-  they  are  supposed  to  give,  and  in  my  opinion 
do  give,  the  intellect,  have  attractions  of  their  own ; 
they  not  only  train  the  intellect,  but  they  gratify  the 
imagination,  the  historical  sense,  the  taste,  the  reason, 

22.138.  Abroad  the  Law  Faculty  is  the  most 
numerously  attended  :  in  Germany,  in  France,  in 
Fielgium,  and  in  Holland  the  Law  Faculty  not  only 
supplies  professional  teaching,  but  also  mental  train- 
ing for  gentlemen.  It  is  the  Faculty  which  ail 
students  enter  who  are  in  search  of  a  liberal  education. 
How  would  you  account  for  that  ? — I  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  fact. 

22,139  The  result  is  that  members  of  legislative 
Assemblies  and  of  the  Civil  Service  as  well  as  of  the 
magistracy  are  jurists? — I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
know  law  in  that  way ;  that  I  do  know  the  classics, 
and  I  prefer  what  I  do  know  to  what  1  do  not. 

22.140.  Would  your  Lordship  say  that  the  study  of 
a  treatise  like  that  of  Savigny  on  the  law  of  possession 
is  not  as  much  calculated  to  give  a  man  mental  training 
as  that  of  any  classic  author  ? — If  you  ask  me  whether 
the  mastering  of  a  difficult  book  is  not  very  good 
training  (I  suppose  you  may  have  heard  of  Fearne  on 
Contingent  Remainders)  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  person 
who  had  mastered  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders 
wotdd  have  gone  through  a  mental  discipline  that  the 
10  books  of  the  Ethics  would  not  give  him.  But  it 
would  not  be  nearly  so  interesting. 

22.141.  WTiieh  of  the  Inns  at  the  present  moment 
has  the  greatest  number  of  students  ? — I  could  furnish 
that  information,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me.  I 
believe  the  Inner  Temple  has  the  greatest  number  of 
students,  but  that  is  only  my  belief. 

22.142.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  the  Law  Faculty, 
constituted  as  you  have  proposed,  you  would  ex- 
clude all  lectures  which  were  not  catechetical  ? — No,  I 
would  not  do  that.  I  confess  I  do  not  care  about  lectures 
myself,  but  that  is  an  individual  opinion.  If  I  wanted 
to  get  up  anything  I  should  like  to  do  it  for  myself. 
If  1  wanted  instruction  I  would  go  and  ask  a  man 
questions.  Of  course  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  a 
clever  man  deliver  a  clever  lecture  ;  but  I  should  not 
think  myself  much  the  wiser  for  it  probably  unless 
there  was  some  luminous  view  of  general  law  pre- 
sented. 

22.143.  Then  if  you  were  giving  advice  to  a  young 
man  reading  for  the  bar,  you  would  not  advise  him  to 
attend  lectures,  but  you  would  rather  send  him  to 
the  chambers  of  a  distinguished  barrister  ? — Of  course 
you  must  remember  that  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
you  must  remember  that  1  was  brought  up  on  the 
system  that  I  have  tried  to  describe,  which  I 
think  was  very  good  for  it*  purpose.  It  was  not 
scientific  I  agree,  but  it  was  very  good  for  the  purpose 
it  set  before  itself,  which  was  to  teach  a  man  how  to 
practise  the  profession  of  the  law  in  the  courts  of 
English  judges. 

22.144.  And  you  prefer  that  system  ? — If  I  had  to 
practise  in  the  courts  of  English  judges  I  should. 

22,14.5.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  question  with  regard  to  discipline.  If  I  under- 
stand, your  Lordship  foresees  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  effecting  a  combination  between  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  University  in  the  fact  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
must  have  complete  control  over  discipline.  I  should 
like  to  distinguish  the  two  questions  of  control  over 
the  call  to  the  bar,  the  admission  to  the  profession — 
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The  Right  and,  of  course,  in  extreme  cases  the  power  of  disbar- 

Hon.  the  Lord  v'mg — from  the  question  of  control  over  the  students. 

Colendge.  ^g  regar(js  the   former  kind  of  control,  I  Jo  not 

,  «.  hi  i.  i  ofio  conceive  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  that  the 
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 University  should  in  any  way  or  degree  share  the 

power  now  possessed  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  All  who 
have  given  evidence  before  us  have  assumed  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  whole  of  the  control  over 
admission  to  the  profession  and  the  control  afterwards 
of  those  people  who  had  been  admitted  would  remain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court. ;  but  with 
regard  to  students  who  are  learning  law,  no  doubt  the 
University,  if  the  combination  were  effected,  would 
have  to  be  allowed  some  control ;  do  you  conceive  that 
that  would  be  a  serious  difficulty  ? — I  am  not  quite 
certain  what  you  mean  by  control  in  your  sense.  I 
spoke  of  discipline.  I  do  not  like  to  use  too  grand  a 
word,  but  moral  discipline  is  what  I  meant.  I  did 
not  mean  anything  but  control  over  the  profession, 
saying,  for  instance,  that  a  student  must  behave  him- 
self as  he  ought.  Happily  it  very  seldom  happens, 
but  we  can  expel  students  as  well  as  disbar  barristers. 
1  only  meant  to  say  that  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  never  give  up,  without  Parliament  compelling 
them,  the  complete  control  over  those  who  are  or  are 
intending  to  be  barristers. 

22.146.  But  they  would  not  perhaps  object  to  the 
University  exercising  control  also  ? — That  would  vsiy 
much  depend  on  the  character  of  the  control.  In  the 
abstract  I  should  say  no,  but  in  the  concrete  it  would 
probably  be  found  very  difficult. 

22.147.  But  there  need  not  be  any  serious  difficulty 
if  the  Inns  of  Court  were  left  free  ? — The  only 
difficulty  is  a  theoretical  one  that  you  have  a  sort 
of  imperiutn  in  imperio.  You  have  a  set  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  University,  and  in  a  sense  under  the 
University  discipline,  who  are  really  not  for  practical 
purposes  under  it  but  under  discipline  of  their  own. 
Might  I  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean  ?  Suppose 
that  at  Oxford  there  was  a  large  medical  school.  In 
Oxford  it  would  be  extremely  awkward  if  a  medical 
student  was  not  under  the  proctors  and  the  vice-chan- 
cellor.   That  is  what  I  meant. 

22.148.  That  is  also  what  I  meant.  In  the  case  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  no  practical  difficulty  arises 
in  the  way  of  a  collision  between  collegiate  control 
over  the  members  of  the  colleges  with  the  University 
control.  The  college  is  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  the 
offences  of  its  men  and  the  University  is  also  free  ? — > 
That  is  not  quite  so  at  Oxford  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  about  Cambridge.  At  Oxford  the  proctors  have 
a  right  to  go  into  any  college.  They  pursue  a  man  into 
his  college. 

22.149.  I  only  meant  that  a  University  is  not  a 
court  of  appeal  from  a  college  ? — No  ;  I  agree. 

22.150.  And  it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  decision  of 
the  college  in  a  case  of  discipline  is  final? — Certainly. 

22.151.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  combination 
would  not  be  capable  of  being  effected  in  the  case  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  a  new  University  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  found  very  difficult  to  work. 

22.152.  You  say  that  the  mere  study  of  law  would 
not  be  found  attractive  by  many  men  except  those 
who  were  going  to  enter  the  profession.  I  suppose  if 
the  Inns  of  Court  agreed  to  enter  into  this  combination 
with  the  University  they  would  not  refuse  to  throw 
open  the  lectures  given  by  the  teachers  to  others  ? — ■ 
I  should  hope  not ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
proposition  was  distinctly  made  to  and  distinctly 
negatived  by  my  own  Inn,  that  persons  on  paying  a 
certain  fee,  which  we  were  to  fix,  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  our  lectures.  It  was  distinctly  negatived. 
These  are  fluctuating  bodies  who  are  all  subject  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  Therefore  I  do  not  at  all  say  that 
it  might  be  so  now,  but  it  was  so  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

22.153.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  possibility 
of  making  a  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
teaching,  one  purely  professional,  dealing — perhaps 
in  the  form  of  class  teaching  which  your  Lord- 
ship suggests — with   the  needs  of  those  preparing 


for  the  bar  ? — As  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  you 
express  mine.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  But 
if  you  ask  me  whether  the  Inns  of  Court  see  any 
objection,  I  can  only  say  that  my  own  Inn  does. 

22.154.  But  suppose  the  situation  were  changed, 
and  they  thought  it  desirable  that  a  part  of  the 
teaching  should  be  given  in  the  University  would  not 
that  almost  carry  with  it  the  throwing  open  of  the 
lectures  ? — There  is  no  practical  difficulty.  Of  course 
if  there  are  20  students  and  ten  other  men  come  in 
who  are  not  students,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty 
in  the  world  about  it.  It  is  only  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  did  not  like  it.  At  least  my  Inn  of  Court  did 
not.  It  is  all  a  question  of  opinion  and  feeling,  and 
you  have  to  do  with  very  independent  and  difficult 
bodies. 

22.155.  (Mr.  A?istie.)  Notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties which  your  Lordship  has  seen  in  practically 
carrying  it  out,  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  are  of 
opinion  thai  it  would  be  desirable  that  in  London 
there  should  be  a  University  with  a  provision  for 
legal  education  ? — I  do.  I  have  always  been  of 
that  opinion. 

22.156.  And  I  think  I  am  right  in  suggesting  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  and  indeed  must  form  part 
of  any  such  institution  ? — I  think  you  would  find  it 
would  break  down  if  they  did  not.  They  are  too 
powerful,  and  they  have  possession  of  the  ground  :  I 
do  not  think  you  could  do  without  them. 

22.157.  Retaining  entirely  their  professional  con- 
trol ? — I  think  so. 

22.158.  But  entering  the  University  as  professional 
bodies  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  1  should 
wish  it  myself. 

22.159.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  your  view  that  a  degree  should  be  made  essential 
to  the  call  to  the  bar.  The  determination  of  what 
should  be  required  for  call  to  bar  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  existing  authorities  ? — That  should  be  so. 
Of  course  you  could  alter  it  by  Parliament,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  power  less  than  Parliament  would 
induce  the  Inns  of  Court  to  part  with  the  absolute 
control  over  the  call  to  the  bar. 

22.160.  Referring  to  the  Bill  which  was  brought  in 
by  Lord  Selborne.  that  Bill  was  brought  in  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  Inns  of  Court  to  accept  its  educa- 
tional requirements  ? — I  know  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
dead  against  his  Bill,  but  I  do  not  recollect  upon  what 
ground. 

22.161.  To  that  extent  your  Lordship's  opinion 
would  be  also  dead  against  the  Bill.  You  would  not 
desire  to  see  a  degree  made  essential  to  the  call  to  the 
bar  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

22.162.  With  regard  to  the  point  which  was  referred 
to  by  Professor  Sidgwick  as  to  the  admission  of  those 
who  are  not  students  of  the  bar  to  the  lectures,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Baron  Pollock  the  other  day  that  as 
long  as  things  are  on  their  present  footing  the  objection 
to  the  admitting  of  the  outside  people  would  be 
obviated  if  the  legal  education  were  made  part  of  a 
LTniversity  course.  Would  that  be  your  Lordship's 
opinion? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand 
what  is  meant. 

22.163.  Baron  Pollock  pointed  out  that  there  might 
be  considerable  reluctance  (in  which  I  think  he  inti- 
mated that  he  shared)  to  allowing  the  presence  at  the 
lectures  of  the  Inns  of  Court  of  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Inns,  but  he  thought  no  such  objection 
would  exist  if  the  Inns  of  Court  entered  into  and 
formed  part  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  the 
University  gave  that  instruction  ? — I  have  never 
thought  about  it,  to  tell  the  truth.  Answering  off 
hand,  I  should  say  that  probably  Baron  Pollock  was 
right. 

22.164.  And  would  you  agree  with  him  ? — I  should 
think  so.  but  it  is  really  not  a  matter  I  have  ever 
thought  about,  because  the  present  feeling  is  so  strong 
against  the  admission. 

22.165.  That  would  remote  it  to  some  extent  from 
the  professional  area  which  is  covered  by  the  Inns  of 
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Court  as  the  constituted  authority  in  the  matter  of  call 
to  the  bar  ? — Yes. 

22.166.  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  under  those  conditions  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give,  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  am  glad  to 
subscribe  to  what  your  Lordship  said  about  Blaek- 
stene's  Commentaries ;  but  is  not  a  good  deal  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  reading  that  book  the  skill  with 
which  the  whole  matter  is  arranged  and  brought 
under  a  systematic  view  which,  whether  correct  or  not 
(as  to  which  of  course  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion)  is  very  clear? — That  is  more  of  a  literary 
than  a  legal  question.  I  have  a  sort  of  hereditary 
interest  in  Blackstone,  because  my  father  edited 
the  last  edition  of  Blackstone  in  which  Blackstone 
appeared  as  a  classic.  Now  they  put  Stephen  into 
the  text,  and  I  think  it  spoils  the  book  as  a  classic 
and  a  book  to  read.  You  asked  me  this,  or  I 
should  not  have  intruded  it.  Nobody  who  had  not 
edited  Biaukstone  could  tell  what  a  hopeless  con- 
geries of  matters  Blackstone  had  thrown  into  shape 
and  made  luminous,  intelligible,  and  interesting. 
Whatever  anybody  may  say  about  the  profundity  of 
his  knowledge  of  law,  he  was  a  very  able  man  indeed, 
a  great  scholar,  and  a  beautiful  writer.  How  much  of 
that  complicated  result  is  due  to  his  law  and  how 
much  to  his  accomplishments  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say. 

22.167.  Those  are  qualities  which,  at  any  rate  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  law,  your  Lordship  would  think 
valuable  ? — Y?s.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal 
illustration  1  would  say  this  :  to  me,  one  of  the  great 
delights  of  listening  to  the  speeches  of  Sir  Greorge 
Mellish  or  Mr.  Benjamin  was  the  beautiful  order  and 
ihe  way  in  which  the  whole  argument  was  conceived 
as  a  sequence  of  reasoning.  They  were  not  exactly 
orations :  but  Sir  George  Mellish's  were  consecutive 
and  clear  arguments  and  Mr.  Benjamin's  were  always 
speeches :  they  were  not  the  less  learned  but  the 
learning  was  subordinate  to  a  luminous  intellect  which 
presented  the  thing  as  a  whole.  Such  things  are 
scarcely  to  be  heard  now,  from  the  great  difficulty  a 
counsel  has,  at  least,  in  some  courts,  of  ever  finishing 
a  sentence,  still  more  of  ever  being  allowed  to  present 
a  connected  scheme  of  reasoning. 

22.168.  Then  would  not  your  Lordship  be  of  opinion 
that  something  mi"ht  be  done  in  the  education  of 
students,  in  giving  them  possession  of  those  higher 
qualities  not  only  of  learning  but  I  may  say  even  of 
advocacy  ? — You  see  I  am  an  old  man.  I  think 
clnssics  do  that,  and  I  think  classics  do  that  better 
than  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders.  Fearne  on 
Contingent  Remainders  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
writing  ;  for  its  own  ends  it  is  very  close  and  clear. 

22.169.  But  is  there  not  something  peculiar  to  the 
matter  of  law  itself,  which  might,  if  one  went  suffici- 
ently deeply  into  Roman  Law,  be  derived  from  that 
study,  but  which  in  our  system  and  in  our  circum- 
stances must  be  got  out  of  English  la  w  ? — It  is  a 
terrible  business  to  get  it  out  of  English  law. 

22.170.  That  being  so,  would  it  not  be  of  advantage 
to  the  student  that  he  should  be  helped  in  getting  it? 
— Certainly,  as  au  abstract  proposition ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  it  you  would  get  much  (I  have  not  used 
the  word  up  to  this  time)  culture  oat  of  English  law 
books. 

22.171.  Might  that  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Blackstone  and  a  few  others 
who  wrote  their  books  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  professors,  legal  literature  has  not  been 
cultivated  much  in  England  ? — I  think  that  is  true. 
Our  law  books  have  been  written  for  the  direct  practice 
of  the  profession. 

22.172.  So  that  it  might  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  those  higher  qualities  if  a  system  were  created  in 
which  the  occupants  of  the  chairs  felt  it  their  duty  to 
improve  legal  literature  ? — Yes,  in  the  abstract  I 
should  say  so  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  students  who 
Avant  to  get  on,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  would  care 
much  about  it.  They  want  to  get  on,  and  they  will  go 
to  the  men  and  pursue  the  course  that  enables  them 


to  master  the  difficult,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  some-      The  Right 
what  repulsive  study.  Hon.  the  Lord 

22.173.  But  under  this  consideration  we  should  not  Coleridge. 
have  to  consider  so  much  those  who  want  to  get  ~ 
together  a  practice  and  obtain  the  emoluments  of  the    16  *eb-  1893- 
profession,  but  those  who  were  prepared  to  make  some 
intellectual  contributions  to  the  studv  ? — I  may  be 

quite  wrong,  and  I  do  not  want  to  insist  on  my  own 
view,  but  if  I  am  right,  I  think  the  people  who  desire 
that  are  very  few. 

22.174.  Might  not  their  number  be  increased  bv 
holding  out  to  them  greater  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment ? — Yes,  it  might  be  so. 

22.175.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  might  not 
be  desirable  to  increase,  promote,  and  regulate  the 
study  of  the  historical  view  of  law  in  the  way  in  which 
it  has  of  late  been  done  in  America  more  largely  than 
here? — It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  my 
judgment,  constitutionally  and  every  way  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  law. 

22.176.  There  might  be  also  instituted  a  system  of 
lectures  dealing  with  cases  with  reference  to  their 
principles  and  in  a  way  less  fettered  by  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  of  those  cases  ? — Yes.  1  say 
that  rather  doubtfully,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  very  much  behindhand  in  histories,  or  any 
attractive  histories,  at  all  events  literary  histories, 
of  our  law.     I  do  not  know  any  one  but  Reeve. 

22.177.  You  distinguish  between  lectures  and  classes, 
but  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  lectures  in  the  hands 
of  accomplished  men  may  afford  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  law  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  public  lectures  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  ? — 
Sir  Henry  Maine  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  besides 
being  a  man  of  genius  he  was  a  man  who  had  hit  the 
public,  and  whatever  he  said  was  attended  to.  He  was 
a  great  success  ;  and  if  you  could  have  lectures  that 
met  with  the  success  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's-  met  with 
I  have  no  doubt  you  would  very  much  increase  the 
study  of  the  subjects  to  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  de- 
voted himself. 

22.178.  Would  not  the  constitution  of  a  University 
on  these  lines  give  us  a  greater  opportunity  of  capturing 
and  keeping  those  men  of  power  and  genius  ? — You 
must  catch  your  men  of  genius  first.  It  is  not  very 
easy. 

22.179.  No  doubt;  but  sometimes  we  lose  them  by 
not  catching  them  ? — I  can  only  say  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  admiration  of  whom  you  cannot  exceed 
myself,  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 

22.180.  Was  not  he  a  man  who  was  lost  in  practice  ? 
— He  never  had  very  much  practice. 

_  22,181.  And  but  for  what  I  may  call  the  Umiversity 
direction  which  was  given  him  by  the  institution  of  the 
lectures  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  probably  none  of  the 
books  which  he  wrote  would  have  seen  the  light,  nor 
would  the  codes  which  very  much  resulted  from  his 
investigations  ever  have  been  made  ? — No,  I  think  he 
was  really  a  genius.  He  wrote  admirably  well,  and  he 
wrote  merely  as  a  man  of  letters.  But  such  men  are 
very  rare. 

22.182.  Still  you  would  desire  to  see  their  powers 
used  if  means  could  be  found  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

22.183.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  Your  Lordship  mentioned, 
I  think,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  colleges  in 
the  University  ? — I  said  I  should  like  them  to  be. 

22.184.  Have  you  considered  the  possible  analogy 
which  has  been  very  favourably  made  here  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession,  that,  for  instance,  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession,  which  would  be  quite  outside  the 
University  so  far  as  institutions  are  concerned,  might 
combine  with  the  University  for  purposes  of  joint  ex- 
amination, leaving  the  professional  bodies  absolute 
control  over  the  license  to  the  medical  profession,  as 
they  have  now,  and  requiring  such  further  exami- 
nation as  they  might  desire  with  that  end,  but  leaving 
the  University,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  such  further 

examination  as  may  be  desirable  for  its  degree  ?  If 

you  mean,  do  I  see  any  objection  to  the  University 
having  a  real  law  degree,  as  there  is  a  sham  law 
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The  Right     degree  in  the  old  Universities,  I  see  none  whatever.  I 
Hon.  the  Lord  wish  the  degree  could  be  a  real  one.  I  do  not  see  any 
Coleridge.      more  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  real  exami- 
,    "    .j       nation  and  a  real  degree  in  law  than  one  in  classics, 

lb  _J        '    mathematics,  or  anything  else.    What  T  did  insist 

upon  was  that  I  do  not  think  the  examination  of  the 
University  which  made  a  condition  precedent  to  its 
degree  in  law,  ought  to  be  a  title  to  call  to  the  bar. 
That  is  all  I  said. 

22.185.  Do  not  the  difficuties  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  profession  and  the  discipline  disappear, 
if  one  regards  the  professional  and  University  bodies 
as  essentially  distinct,  but  only  combining  for  certain 
University  purposes,  in  which  the  professional  colleges 
would  form  either  the  whole  or  a  leading  part  of  the 
Faculty  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  apprehend 
the  question.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  an  abstract 
question. 

22.186.  If  colleges  in  the  University  they  would 
remain  perfectly  distinct  as  heretofore  ;  the  Faculty 
would  be  composed  largely  of  the  members  of  those 
colleges,  and  joint  examinations  might  be  held  both 
for  the  purpose  of  University  degree  and  for  the 
purpose  of  professional  admission  and  control  ? — If 
you  mean  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  the  abstract 
to  liberalise  somewhat  the  English  law,  and  give 
people  the  desire  to  be  acquainted  more  with  the 
principles  than  they  are  now,  I  should  not  obiect  to  it. 
I  should  like  it  very  much.  But  what  I  said  and 
what  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  think  you  are  making  a 
mistake  if  you  forget  that  you  are  dealing  in  this 
country  with  an  eminently  practical  profession,  and 
that  you  will  not  get  the  members  of  the  law  pro- 
fession any  more  than  you  will  get  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  or  the  army,  or  any  other  profession, 
to  read  or  study  that  which  does  not  tend  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  they  are  going  to  practise.  Of 
course  one  knows  perfectly  well  that  a  great  number 
of  surgeons  and  a  great  number  of  physicians  are  very 
highly  educated  men,  but  that  is  because  they  choose 
to  be,  and  I  believe  it  is  entirely  outside  their  pro- 
fessional education. 

22.187.  You  think  that  institutions  like  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Royal  Colleges  should  remain  with  their 
present  control  over  discipline,  and  merely  join  with 
the  University  as  part  of  the  Faculty  for  University 
purposes? — I  see  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  do  not 
see  much  advantage  in  it. 

22,187a.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Your  Lordship 
has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  information  with 
respect  to  the  income  of  the  Inns  of  Court? — You 
must  take  that  as  very  general,  please.  I  only  know, 
and  that  in  a  very  rough  way,  the  income  of  my  own 
Inn,  because  I  was  Treasurer  one  year.  I  have  always 
been  told  the  income  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  larger, 
and  I  have  always  been  told  the  income  of  Gray's  Inn 
is  between  10,000/.  and  12,000/.  a  year.  What  that 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

22.188.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that 
the  expenses  are  very  great  ? — They  are  very  great. 

22.189.  But  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  surplus  and  available  income  ? — No.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  as  tar  as  the  Middle  Temple  is 
concerned  I  could  get  you  the  information,  but  we  are 
so  separate  that  I  could  not  get  it  from  any  other  Inn. 

22.190.  It  is  very  important  to  know  what  is  avail- 
able ? — Yes.  It  would  be  very  much  less  than  the 
amount  I  have  stated.  The  expenses  at  the  Middle 
Temple  are  very  large  indeed,  as  I  told  you.  We  have 
been  building  largely,  and  we  were  very  heavily 
mortgaged  for  some  time  in  consequence. 

22.191.  The  Inns  of  Court,  I  think,  are  more  and 
more  willing  to  use  the  available  income  which  they 
have  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
I  think  one  may  fairly  say,  thanks  very  much  to  Lord 
Selborne,  that  a  very  different  spirit  is  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  from  what  there  was  when  I  joined  the 
profession. 

22.192.  One  may  hope,  therefore,  that,  supposing 
there  to  be  a  University  instituted,  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  be  willing  to  co-operate?—!  only  speak  of  my 


own  Inn ;  remember  I  know  nothing  about  the  work- 
ing of  the  other  Inns  ;  but  to  do  them  the  barest 
justice,  they  are  the  most  generous  of  men.  They 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  put  a  halfpenny  into  their 
pockets.  They  only  want  to  administer  the  fund 
to  t  lie  best  advantage.  They  are  only  narrow,  at  least, 
it  seems  to  me. 

22.193.  The  feeling  is  more  and  more  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  to  the  best  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
education  ? — That  has  been  so  lately. 

22.194.  In  the  Inns  of  Court  to  a  considerable 
extent? — I  think  if  there  was  brought  before  our  Inn 
any  scheme  of  which  they  approved  the  expense 
would  be  the  last  consideration. 

22.195.  Therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  a  fair 
representation  on  the  University  boards,  and  a  fair 
direction  of  the  method  of  education,  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  probably  be  willing  to  promote  such  education  r 
— I  think  they  would  be  most  anxious  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  let  anybody  else  touch  their 
money.    That  is  another  matter  altogether. 

22.196.  With  regard  to  the  discipline,  your  Lord- 
ship did  not  refer,  I  suppose,  to  discipline  in  matters 
of  education.  It  was  rather  the  moral  discipline  ? — 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  discipline.  Of 
course  if  they  join  the  University  they  would  have 
to  consider  on  what  terms  they  would  do  so.  They 
might  think  it  right  to  give  control  to  the  general 
senate,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  the  University 
in  educational  matters,  but  how  much  or  how  little  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  say  till  one  saw  the  scheme. 

22. 1 97.  Has  any  other  University  in  England  control 
over  those  who  take  its  degrees  ;  have  they  the  power 
to  take  degrees  away  ? — Yes,  at  Oxford  they  do  some- 
times take  away  degrees  for  disgraceful  things.  I 
have  known  it  in  more  than  one  instance. 

22.198.  Speaking  as  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  the 
study  of  law.  one  is  rather  sorry  to  hear  from  your 
Lordship  that  the  pure  science  of  law  is  not  attractive  ? 
— One  has  one's  feelings  about  those  matters.  I  must 
not  abuse  law,  for  it  has  been  very  good  to  me ;  but  if 
I  have  an  hour  to  spend  I  do  not  spend  it  over  Fearne. 
I  would  rather  read  Virgil  or  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

22.199.  One  has  a  sort  of  feeling  that  all  sciences 
have  attractions  ? — Yes,  only  you  see  in  this  country, 
and  I  suppose  in  most  countries,  law  is  an  eminently 
practical  thing;  it  deals  with  the  practical  relations  of 
man. 

22.200.  But  in  law,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  the  case 
to  some  extent  in  medicine,  the  practical  rather  damps 
and  swallows  up  the  love  of  the  scientific  ? — I  should 
not  have  thought  that. 

22.201.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  Assuming,  my 
Lord,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  elected  to  join  a  neAV 
University,  I  gather  that  in  your  opinion  the  chief 
difficulty  would  be  in  settling  the  exact  relation  in 
which  the  governing  body  of  t  he  Inns  of  Court  should 
stand  to  the  supreme  body  of  the  University  ? — I 
do.    That  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

22.202.  You  would  consider  that  in  no  way  would 
they  delegate  anv  of  their  powers  to  the  hands  of  the 
senate  ? — I  think  at  present  they  would  not.  What 
they  may  come  to  I  do  not  know. 

22.203.  Even  supposing  that  they  were  adequately 
represented  on  the  senate  ? — I  can  only  give  you  the 
examples  that  I  have  given  you,  that  they  rejected  a 
scheme  in  which  the  infusion  of  the  non-professional 
element  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  though  there  was 
the  non-professional  element,  and  that  they  will  not 
even  allow  persons  to  belong  to  them  who  do  not 
attend  the  lectures. 

22.204.  In  the  case  of  a  man  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession he  might  begin  at  a  University  and  get  there 
what  might  be  termed  the  general  part  of  his  education, 
and  then  he  might  at  the  end  of  that  get  a  degree 
which  your  Lordship  has  called  a  real  degree  in  law. 
Then  after  that,  is  it  not  true  that  he  would  have  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ? 
—Yes. 

22.205.  A  further  education  ?— Yes. 
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22.206.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Inns  of  Court  might,  so  far  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  man  at  the  University  was  concerned  up 
to  the  time  lie  took  the  degree,  be  in  some  measure 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  senate  ; 
after  a  man  had  taken  his  legal  degree  and  entered  upon 
what,  you  would  call  the  practical  study  of  law  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  regard  to  him  would  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  University  ?— These  are  practical 
que'stions,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
before  they  arise. 

22.207.  Supposing  a  man  elected  to  enter  the  legal 
profession,  if  he  took  a  degree  first  (a  real  legal  de- 
gree) at  a  University,  and  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  practical  study  of  the  law,  could  he  do  better  than 
that  ? — No,  I  should  think  not ;  if  you  mean  do  better, 
I  should  be  sorry  that  he  gave  up  his  classics. 

22,20t<.  The  classics  should  be  part  of  the  general 
University  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

22.209.  And  therefore  1  gather  that  your  Lordship 
would  be  strongly  of  opinion  that,  taking  two  men  of 
equal  ability,  the  one  starting  at  once,  or  after  the 
ordinary  school  education,  upon  the  direct  study  of 
the  law,  the  other  man  passing  through  a  more  en- 
larged education  at  the  University,  and  then  passing 
lo  °the  practical  study  of  the  law,  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage ? — I  should  say  so. 

22.210.  Might  1  put  it  a  little  more  closely  in  this 
way.  Take  two  men,  each  having  a  certain  number 
of  years  before  him  ;  one  devotes  part  of  that  time  to 
general  education,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  University 
degree,  and  then  goes  to  the  direct  study  of  the  law  ; 
the  other  man  spends  the  whole  of  that  time  in  the 
direct  study  of  the  law  ?— I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
the  first,  but  1  think  I  should  not  make  so  many 
guineas. 

22.211.  But  if  I  may  use  a  word,  which  I  notice 
your 'Lordship  rather  shrank  from,  there  would  be 
more  culture  in  the  first  man  ? — I  did  not  like  to  use 
the  word  because  it  is  so  much  abused.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  the  word  "  culture "  I  am  sure  ;  only  it 
has  got  to  be  a  very  cant  word. 

The  wUik 


22.212.  Then  with  reference  to  your  observations      The  Right 
upon  lectures,  do  they  apply  to  law  only,  or  to  lectures   Hon.  the  Lord 
of  all  sorts  ? — I  am  afraid  to  lectures  of  all  sorts.  Coleridge. 

22.213.  {Lord  Beay.)  Whatever  the  subject  taught,    16  Feb.  1893. 

lectures,  your  Lordship  thinks,  do  not  afford  the  best  

means  of  instruction  ? — Not  so  good  as  catechetics,  I 

think,  for  this  obvious  reason  if  you  consider  it.  I  gave 
it  before.  In  lecturing,  a  man  goes  on  and  reads  fast, 
and  if  it  is  at  all  closely  reasoned,  it  is  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  that  takes  it  all  in  ;  whereas  if  you  are  talking 
to  a  man  as  I  have  the  honour  of  talking  to  you,  if 
I  do  not  understand  you,  I  can  ask  you  and  get 
something  definite. 

22.214.  But  there  are  some  lectures  in  which  a 
good  deal  of  demonstration  takes  place  ? — I  was  not 
thinking  so  much  of  clinical  lectures. 

22.215.  Or  anatomical? — Of  course  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  meant  upon  intellectual  subjects.  1  did  not 
mean  to  say  anything  about  clinical  lectures. 

22.216.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  When  Sir  Horace  Davey 
was  here  he  referred  to  that  rejected  proposal  which 
your  Lordship  has  also  referred  to.  He  said  he  felt 
not  quite  at  liberty  to  refer  to  it,  but  he  thought  your 
Lordship  might  not  feel  under  the  same  restraint. 
Would  you  think  it  right  to  give  us  a  copy  of  that 
proposal  ? — I  have  not  got  one.  That  is  a  matter 
rather  for  the  Inn.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  and  I 
will  send  it  to  you  with  great  pleasure  if  I  can  get  a 
copy.  Lord  Justice  Lindley  refused  to  attend  you,  I 
think,  did  he  not  ? 

22.217.  On  the  ground  that  he  is  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education.  He  is  the  person  to 
apply  to. 

22.218.  {Sir  William  Savor//.)  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  consent  to  join  the 
University  subject  to  a  senate,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  student  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
University  up  to  the  time  be  took  his  degree,  and 
then  would  the  Inns  of  Court  have  entire  charge  of  him 
afterwards? — I  had  rather  not  answer  tiiat  question, 
because  I  really  do  not  know. 

>s  withdrew. 


Robert  Wallace,  Esq.,  examined. 


22  219.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 

22.220.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — 
Eight  years. 

22.221.  And  before  that  I  think  you  were  Profes- 
sor of  Agriculture  ?— At  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester  for  about  three  years. 

22.222.  There  is  a  degree  in  Agriculture  now  given 
at  Edinburgh  ?— There  is  a  degree  in  Science  in 
Agriculture. 

22.223.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  scientific  degree  ?— 
Yes,  'it  is  a  branch  of  the  scientific  degree. 

22  224  Is  the  scientific  degree  divided  into  any 
other  branches  ?  Is  there  a  branch  for  Engineering  ? 
—There  is  a  pure  science  degree,  which  is  the  one 
most  commonly  taken  up  by  the  students,  and  then 
there  is  the  degree  in  Engineering  as  well  as  the 
de"Tei  in  Agriculture— two  applied  Sciences,  besides 
that  of  Public  Health,  which  is  an  applied  science,  but 
which  is  given  under  distinctly  different  conditions. 

22,225.  These  are  all  branches  of  the  same  thing. 
Are  'they  treated  accordingly,  or  are  they  entirely 
separate  ?— They  are  concurrent  so  far  :  the  idea  is 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  case  of  Agriculture,  it 
should  be  the  same  as  the  degree  in  pure  science,  and 
as  regards  the  preliminary  examinations,  which  cor- 
respond pretty  well  to  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation in  the  English  Universities,  it  is  the  same;  and 
the  first  B.Sc.  examination  is  the  same  as  that  in  pure 
science.  When  it  comes  to  the  second  examination 
then  divergence  is  made. 

22  226  It  is  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  engi- 
neering branch?— Yes,  entirely.     There   have  been 


ordinances  recently  issued  both  for  Engineering  and 
Agriculture  by  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission, 
which  is  now  sitting.  Those  ordinances  I  may  perhaps 
hand  in,  but  I  will  first  of  all  point  out  some  leading 
features  of  the  ordinances.  The  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken  consists  of  an  examination 
in  (1)  English;  (2)  Latin  or  Greek  ;  (3)  Mathematics; 
and  one  of  the  following  subjects  :  Latin  or  Greek, 
if  not  already  taken;  French,  German,  Italian,  Dyna- 
mics.   That  is  heading  (4). 

22.227.  That  is  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  some 
general  culture  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  main  idea  held  by 
the  Commissioners ;  that  a  man  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  a  man  of  culture  and  then  he  should  be 
able,  to  show  by  the  character  of  his  degree  the  line 
in  which  his  studies  have  gone.  Then  the  first 
Bachelor  of  Science  examination  is  in  the  following 
subjects  :  Mathematics  or  Biology — we  look  upon  the 
subjects  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as  forming  Biology  ; 
secondly,  National  Philosophy ;  thirdly,  Chemistry. 
Those  three  subjects  form  the  work  for  the  first 
professional  examination,  or  the  first  B.Sc.  examination. 

22.228.  Then  the  final  ? — For  the  final  in  the  Agri- 
culture branch  we  have  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Economy  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  Geology  ;  Veterin- 
ary Hygiene  ;  Agricultural  Entomology  ;  Economic 
Science  as  applied  to  Agriculture ;  and  then  one  of  the 
three  following  subjects :  Forestry,  Experimental 
Physics  or  Engineering  ;  and  lastly,  Engineering 
Field  work — surveying,  levelling,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

22.229.  These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  regu- 
lations ? — Yes  ;  these  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
ordinance  which  has  been  issued.  It  is  a  corrected 
ordinance  after  it  has  been  discussed  by  the  Univer- 
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ft.  Wallace,    sity  authorities.    It  is  now  issued  in  a  form  in  which 
Esq,         i  think  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Commons. 

22  230.  Has  this  degree  been  much  sought  after 
16  Feb.  1893.  it  wag  established  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  a 

considerable  number  of  men  who  have  gone  through 
the  work  and  gained  the  degree — I  should  think  going 
on  to  30. 

22,231.  Thirty  in  six  years? — Yes. 

22,'232.  Is  it "  increasing? — Yes,  the  numbers  are 
progressive  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
last  year  is  exceptional  altogether,  owing  to  the 
extremely  bad  times  and  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
regulations,  because  these  regulations  which  have  been 
<>iven  are  the  amended  regulations  of  the  Commission. 
I  think  the  change  and  the  break  between  the  old 
regulations  and  the  new  have  kept  back  men  from 
joining.  The  old  conditions  are  given  in  the  last 
published  University  calendar,  but  they  are  now  out 
of  date.  1  think  the  Ordinance  is  as  good  as  passed. 
This  ordinance  is  the  outcome,  of  course,  of  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  ;  there  are  all  sorts  of  people  interested, 
interested  not  only  in  Agriculture  but  in  General 
Culture. 

22  233.  Who  decides  upon  the  regulations,  what 
authority  ? — These  regulations  have  been  drawn  by 
the  Universities  Commission  after  consulting  with  the 
Senatus  of  the  University  and  the  University  Court. 

22  234.  So  that  they  are  fixed.  They  cannot  be 
altered  by  any  University  authority? — No,  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  those.  They  will  go  through  the 
ordinary  time  that  they  lie  on  the  table  to  get  the 
sanction  of  Government  and  of  Her  Majesty ;  but  so 
far  the  University  authorities  are  all  agreed  upon  them. 

22  235.  They  could  not  change  them  if  they  liked  ? 

 No;  I  suppose  they  could  strike  out  anything  but 

they  could  not  add  or  alter,  because  if  they  did  so 
they  would  probably  change  the  numbers  referred  to 
in  other  parts  of  the  ordinance.  It.  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  change  now.  It  could  be  thrown  out  of 
the  House,  but,  not  changed. 

22  236.  What  kind  of  men  pursue  the  studies  ? 
Are  they  men  who  intend  to  follow  farming?— A 
great  many  students  attend  the  University  both  with 
the  object  of  graduation  and  with  the  object  of  getting 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  going  back  to 
farming.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  is  com- 
posed of  farmers'  sons. 

22,237.  Who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of 
farming  ? — Those  who  take  the  degree  very  often 
intend  to  °"0  on  to  something  different  from  practical 
farming.  A  large  number  of  them  go  in  for  being 
teachers.  They  get  appointments  as  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

22,238-  Teachers  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes,  teachers 
of  Agriculture. 

22  239.  Is  there  a  great  demand  now  for  teachers 
of  Agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  considerable  demand  owing  to  the  development 
in  technical  education. 

22.240.  During  the  last  year  you  mean,  the  county 
council  movement  ? — Yes,  the  county  council,  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  But  we  have  been  filling 
posts  in  the  colonies  and  all  over  India  and  Egypt. 
There  is  a  list  here  of  the  names  of  successful  students 
who  have  secured  appointments,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
it  is  of  any  importance.  Most  of  the  men  who  get 
the  appointments  get  them  in  connection  with  teaching 
establishments.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
take  the  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  go  in  for  teaching. 

22.241.  There  are  not  many  who  go  straight  from 
taking  a  degree  to  the  management  of  a  farm  ? — 
Some  of  them  become  estate  agents,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  go  in  for  education  work.  The  work 
for  the  degree  occupies  three  years. 

22.242.  And  it  is  above  the  means  of  an  ordinary 
tenant  farmer?  He  could  not  afford  the  time  or 
money  ? — No,  the  ordinary  tenant  farmer  could  not 
afford  the  time  or  money. 

22.243.  Then  the  use  is  chiefly  for  teachers  ? — Yes, 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers. 


22.244.  You  think  that  what  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  Scotland  would  probably  succeed  in  England  too  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  with  modifications  the  subject  could  be 
introduced  into  the  University  of  London  examination, 
for  instance,  say,  under  the  heading  of  the  subject  of 
Agriculture  ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  more  or 
less  define  what  that  subject  should  embrace  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  subjects  generally  understood  by 
the  term  Agriculture.  I  would  suggest  that  it  should 
include  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Hygiene, 
Agricultural  Entomology,  Economic  Science  as  applied 
to  Agriculture,  and  levelling  or  surveying  Agricultural 
engineering  field  work  it  might  be  called. 

22.245.  It  could  not  come  under  the  general  term 
of  "  Technology  "  or  "  Applied  Science,"  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  It  would  have  to  be  a  thing  of  itself, 
you  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a  thing 
of  itself;  it  is  such  a  very  important  subject  and  such 
an  extremely  wide  subject,  my  great  difficulty  is  that 
it  is  of  such  an  enormous  size.  But  call  it  Agriculture 
and  include  those  different  subjects,  and  I  think  it- 
may  very  well  form  an  optional  subject  in  the  group 
of  subjects  for  the  degree  given  by  the  University  of 
London.  Then  there  are  some  very  important  sub- 
jects which  would  very  naturally  be  taken  up  by  a 
man  who  passed  in  Agriculture,  1  mean,  for  instance, 
Chemistry.  The  ordinary  subject  of  Chemistry 
taught  at  various  Universities  with  the  object  of 
graduation  in  Medicine  would  form  the  basis  on  which 
the  agricultural  student  would  develop  his  knowledge 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

22,240.  The  knowledge  of  Chemistry  that  would  be 
required  for  Medicine  would  be  quite  different  from 
that  required  for  Agriculture  ? — Chemistry  as  taught 
in  all  our  Universities  is  mainly  the  Chemistry  which 
is  required  for  Medicine — the  general  principles  of 
Chemistry,  organic  and  inorganic — and  that  an  Agri- 
cultural student  must  know  before  he  begins  his  studies 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  else  he  would  not  under- 
stand it.  A  man  graduating  in  Agriculture  might  take 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Agriculture.  These  subjects 
are  more  or  less  linked  to  each  other  and  would  form 
a  very  excellent  basis  of  scientific  study. 

22.247.  What  other  Universities  give  a  degree  for 
Agriculture  besides  Edinburgh  ? — There  is  the  Durham 
College  of  Science  at  Newcastle. 

22.248.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  Durham 
University  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has.  Then  my  answer 
must  be  the  Durham  University.  Of  course  the  branch 
in  which  Agriculture  is  taught  is  at  Newcastle,  where 
they  have  that  Durham  College  of  Science.  That  is 
the  only  other  degree  besides  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh degree  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  I  know  of. 

22.249.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to 
say  on  the  subject  ? — The  question  as  to  whether 
London  would  be  a  proper  centre  for  teaching  Agri- 
culture is  another  question  which  I  keep  quite  sepa- 
rately from  the  question  of  its  being  a  centre  where 
examinations  might  be  held.  I  do  not  think  London 
would  be  a  very  suitable  centre  for  teaching  Agri- 
culture, because  at  present  there  is,  as  I  understand,  a 
course  of  scientific  Agriculture  given  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, attended  by  a  very  limited  number  of  students.  I 
mean  a  course  on  a  University  basis.  I  think  there  are 
only  some  seven  students  on  an  average  from  year  to 
year,  and  those  are  mostly  schoolmasters,  men  who  are 
going  in  for  teaching  science.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  encourage  men  who  have  not  the  practical 
basis,  to  go  in  for  such  a  thing  as  an  agricultural 
degree,  because  they  cannot  have  the  solid  basis  which 
is  necessary  to  make  agricultural  authorities  of  them 
unless  they  have  experience  in  practical  work. 

22.250.  You  have  no  model  farm  attached  to  your 
Faculty  at  Edinburgh,  I  suppose  ? — No,  there  is  no 
model  farm  ;  but  we  do  have  a  practical  connection  by 
visiting  all  sorts  of  leading  farms  of  different  descrip- 
tions on  Saturdays. 

22.251.  It  is  a  very  good  neighbourhood  for  it? — 
Yes.' 

22.252.  Better  than  you  would  find  near  London  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  a  greater  variety — sheep  farms,  dairy 
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farms  of  different  sorts,  corn-growing  farms,  forage 
crop  farms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  be- 
sides sewage  and  irrigation  farms.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  that  is  a  much  better  way  of  making  a 
connection  with  the  practical  side  than  by  having  a 
farm  ;  because  a  farm  can  only  be  a  farm  which  will 
show  one  system  practically,  whereas  during  the  season 
we  see  a  dozen  different  systems,  and  we  see  those 
systems  carried  out  on  a  commercial  basis  ;  and  a 
arm  if  carried  on  at  a  teaching  centre  cannot  be 
useful  to  students,  because  you  cannot  have  students 
running  all  over  the  place  without  destroying  experi- 
ments. That  applies  to  crops  in  the  field,  and  even 
more  especially  to  experiments  conducted  in  the  yard 
in  connection  with  feeding  stock  :  if  you  do  not  keep 
the  animals  quiet  you  cannot  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  experimental  station  ought  to  be  apart 
from  teaching  institutions.  Practical  farming  must  be 
carried  out  on  a  commercial  basis  to  make  it  useful. 
Therefore  a  model  farm  is  not  at  all  desirable  in  con- 
nexion with  a  teaching  institution  ;  because  if  it  is 
a  model  farm  it  is  carried  on  at  a  rate  of  expense  which 
is  altogether  beyond  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  the 
students  would  not  be  taught  on  lines  which  they  would 
be  able  to  follow  afterwards. 

22.253.  I  gather  that  on  the  whole  you  are  doubtful 
whether  London  would  be  a  very  good  centre  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  centre,  because  you 
are  so  separated  from  the  class  of  men  in  London  who 
go  in  for  studying  Agriculture  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  I  mean  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
farming  line,  and  who  have,  before  they  begin  to  study 
science,  a  good  deal  of  the  more  or  less  hereditary  and 
instructive  knowledge,  if  one  may  describe  it  in  those 
terms,  or  who  have  early  associations  with  the  practical 
side  of  agriculture,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  indeed,  if  a  man  is  ultimately  to 
become  a  great  authority  on  the  subject. 

22.254.  What  kind  of  staff  have  you  at  Edinburgh 
belonging  to  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  Science 
Faculty  ?  Have  you  any  coadjutors  ? — Yes,  of  course 
the  general  subjects — for  instance,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany,  and  Geology — are  taught  just  as  is  thought 
best  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  those  Sciences 
to  begin  with.  Then  some  of  the  other  subjects  I 
have  mentioned,  such  as  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Veterinary  Hygiene,  Economic  Science  as  applied  to 
Agriculture  (I  just  give  those  as  illustrations,  but  not 
to  complete  the  list),  are  taught  specially  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  agricultural  student. 

22.255.  Which  is  your  own  particular  department  ? 
— Agricultural  and  Rural  Economy  ;  and  such  subjects 
as  rent  and  taxes,  and  so  on,  are  taken  up  in 
Economic  Science.  All  the  subjects  are  not  taught 
in  the  University  ;  an  outside  school  has  been  es- 
tablished under  the  name  of  the  Incorporated  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Agricultural  Science,  with  a  license 
undtr  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Limited  Liability 
Companies  Act. 

22.256.  Is  that  for  younger  pupils  ? — No  ;  that  is 
simply  with  the  object  of  completing  the  curriculum. 
Students  go  there  during  the  time  they  are  studying  for 
the  degree  ;  some  of  the  subjects  are  not  taught  at 
the  University. 

22.257.  Then  they  study  for  the  University  degree 
outside  the  University  ?— -Yes,  for  certain  subjects. 
The  two  special  subjects  are  Veterinary  Hygiene  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry ;  these  are  not  taught  within 
the  University.  These  are  the  only  two  important 
subjects  which  arc  not  taught  within  the  LTniversity 
at  the  present  time. 

22.258.  And  they  do  not  contemplate  ever  bringing 
them  into  the  University  ? — Agricultural  Chemistry 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  introducing;  but  the 
Veterinary  Hygiene  canuot  be  taught  in  such  an  insti- 
tution as  a,  University.  You  must  have  a  practical 
side  for  such  work,  and  that  is  done  at  the  Veterinary 
College.  There  is  really  no  special  inducement  to 
make  it  a  University  class  when  the  work  has  to  be 
done  at  an  odtside  college      1  think  the  Veterinary 


Hygiene  will  remain  the  only  subject  which  is  not  R.Wallace, 
taught  within  the  walls.  Esq. 

22.259.  Does    this  refer  to   all   cattle  ? — Horses,   

cattle,  and  sheep.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  1(>  Feb.  1893. 
the  subject  of  Veterinary  Hygiene  embraces  I  can 

tell  you.  The  subjects  taken  up  under  the  title  of 
"  Veterinary  Hygiene  "  are  "  the  comparative  osteology 
"  ot  horse,  ox,  and  ;heep;  the  physiology  of  dentition 
"  in  horse,  ox,  sheep  and  pigs,  more  especially  as  indi- 
"  cative  of  the  age  of  the  animal ;  the  physiology  of 
"  gestation ;  the  diseases  incidental  to  the  pregnant 
"  state ;  and  also  those  consequent  to  the  act  of  par- 
"  tutition;  the  description  of  the  digestive  organs  of 
"  horse,  ox,  and  sheep,  separately ;  also  their  phy- 
"  siology  on  most  common  diseases." 

22.260.  Would  that  be  taught  in  London  outside 
the  University  ?  I  suppose  there  would  be  facilities 
for  that  ? — That  would  have  to  be  taught  at  a 
veterinary  college  of  course ;  you  could  not  teach 
that  in  a  University  :  "contagious  and  other  diseases 
"  of  farm  stock,  prevention  and  cure  of  disease." 

22.261.  That   must  be   taught  outside;  but  you 
examine  in  it  ? — Yes. 

22.262.  (Sir  Geurf/e  Humphry).  Who  are  the 
examiners  engaged  in  all  these  subjects  for  the 
degree? — They  are  especially  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Court.  They  are  appointed  to  hold  olfice  for 
about  four  years  now,  under  the  new  regulations,  and 
are  not  eligible  for  re-election  until  they  have  been 
out  of  office  for  one  year ;  so  that  we  have  a  change 
of  examiner  for  after  each  term  of  four  years.  These 
are  the  additional  examiners,  as  they  are  technically 
called, — extra  examiners. 

22.263.  Are  the  fees  high  for  attendance  at  this 
course  of  lectures  ?■ — Three  to  four  guineas  for  full 
courses  of  100  lectures,  and  two  guineas  for  halt' 
courses  of  50  lectures. 

22.264.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  think  the  degree  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  was  mainly  due  to  your 
advocacy,  at  least  to  a  great  extent  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
so. 

22,265  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? — I 
think  about  six  years  ;  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of 
the  date,  but  I  think  about  six  years. 

22.266.  About  how  many  in  the  year  take  the 
degree? — I  think  we  have  nearly  30  altogether  >who 
have  graduated — they  vary  in  number  from  year  to 
year. 

22.267.  And  I  believe  your  students  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  Senior  Scholarships  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  England  ? — Yes,  they 
have. 

22.268.  With  regard  to  what  you  were  saying 
about  London  as  a  centre  for  LTniversity  teaching, 
if  you  had  to  suggest  a  centre  for  University  teaching 
in  Scotland,  where  would  you  place  it — -outside  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  am  against,  and  opposed  all  through,  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  central  LTniversity  at  all,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  work  cannot  be  so  successfully 
done  at  a  great  centre  like  that.  In  the  first  instance 
you  exclude  from  participation  in  the  benefits  the 
very  men  that  you  want  to  teach.  You  want  to  teach 
the  men  locally,  as  far  as  possible,  where  the  expense 
of  travelling  from  their  natural  occupation  will  not  be 
so  great. 

22.269.  The  French  Institut  Natlonale  Agrono- 
mique,  which  is  placed  in  Paris  in  the  Report  of  the 
Privy  Council  Department,  is  stated  to  have  been  ad- 
visedly placed  there,  I  think,  for  these  reasons  :  "  Since, 
*'  however,  it  is  the  specialisation  of  studies  which 
"  best  promotes  new  scientific  discoveries,  and  secures 
"  nearly  all  improvements,  whether  in  knowledge  or 
"  in  practice,  instruction  by  direct  contact  with  the 
"  special  leaders  and  pioneers  of  each  necessary 
"  branch  of  scientific  thought  was  wisely  decided  on 
"  as  indispensable  for  an  agricultural  education  of  the 
"  very  highest  grade."  You  would  admit  that  there 
is  some  force  in  that: — There  is  some  force  in  it,  and 
that  applies  really  to  the  very  few  men  who  occupy  a 
promineut  position  in  the  teaching  world,  or  the  agri- 
cultural world  generally;  but  I  would  not  have  a 
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B.  Wallace,  University  or  any  school  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Esq.  groat  body  of  people  put  in  any  one  centre,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  many  could  take  advantage  of  it, 

16  Feb.  1893.    -por  jnst..ance>  j.  should  say  from  my  own  department. 

perhaps  one  man  in  the  year  would  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  central  institution.  I  do  not  think 
their  position  warrants  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  such  a  small  number  of  men. 

22.270.  When  you  are  speaking  of  the  University, 
are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  thinking  very 
much  of  an  educational  establishment,  or  a  school  ? 
What  would  tie  neeessary  for  a  school  for  teaching 
might  not  be  just  the  same  conditions  that  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  highest  results  in  science.  A. 
school  would  naturally  not  be  in  a  great  city  ;  but  a 
place  where  the  highest  standard  of  teaching  might  be 
maintained  among  those  teachers  whom  you  sent  out 
with  your  degree  would  probably  have  to  be  some- 
where where  they  would  have  access  to  the  other 
great  pioneers  of  thought  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  have  much  access  even  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 
If  students  were  to  come  to  study  at  the  University  of 
London,  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  have  great 
facilities  for  coming  in  contact  with  pioneers  of 
thought  who  had  proved  themselves  to  be  such  ;  be- 
cause it  is  only  after  a  man  has  really  come  to  the 
front  rank  that  he  could  be  attractive  to  such  men. 
Theoretically  it  may  look  very  well,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  out  satisfactorily. 

22.271.  The  objects  of  the  University  would  be 
quite  distinct  things  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
One  would  bo  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers 
the  results  of  science,  which  everybody  wants;  and 
the  other  would  be  to  influence  education,  which 
might  run  up  from  the  good  primary  elementary 
schools  of  the  kingdom  to  such  a  degree  as  that  which 
you  give  in  Edinburgh? — Yes. 

22.272.  And  you  said  just  now,  speaking  to  his 
Lordship  about  model  farms,  that  you  deprecated  the 
use  of  those  very  much  in  the  way  of  scientific  train- 
ing; and,  therefore,  would  not  scientific  teaching 
for  University  purposes — say,  in  some  great  city,  be 
distinct  from  practical  training  in  agricultural  ?— If 
you  begin  and  provide  facilities  for  instruction,  if  it 
were  really  the  case  that  those  facilities  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  community  at  present  were  not 
sufficient,  then  I  think  there  might  be  something  said 
for  the  establishment  of  a  central  University ;  but  I 
think  that  a  central  University  would  be  established,  if 
it  were  a  great  success,  at  the  expense  of  such  suc- 
cessful institutions  as  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  other  agricultural  colleges ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  facilities  you  could  possibly  offer  would 
be  any  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to,  the  facilities 
offered  bv  existing  institutions,  because  however  ex- 
cellent or  scientific  instruction  might  be  given  in 
certain  ways,  there  would  be  disadvantages  in  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  dislike  on  the  part 
of  students  to  come  to  a  place  such  as  London  to 
study  scientific  agriculture,  as  compared  with  resi- 
dence in  a  country  place  like  Gloucestershire,  where 
the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College  is  placed. 

22.273.  But  is  there  not  a  great  distinction  between 
studying  in  Gloucestershire  and  having  the  results  of 
that  study  tested,  as  it  were,  in  London  ? — The  exa- 
minations which  a  University  like  London  would  hold 
of  course,  would  be  held  in  such  a  way  that  men  who 
had  really  studied  scientifically,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  would  be  able  to 
show  the  strong  sides  of  that  practice,  or  something 
of  the  lines  on  which  his  practical  experience  had 
been  gained,  because  no  man  can  gain  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  agriculture. 
That  I  am  perfectly  certain  is  the  fact.  I  am  certain 
no  man  could  pass  unless  there  were  elasticity  in  the 
examination.  No  man  can  pass  a  rigid  examination  in 
all  the  phases  of  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

22.274.  In  France  the  diploma  of  the  Institut  Nn- 
tionale  Agronomique  is,  of  course,  given  to  those  who 
have  studied  in,  I  think  there  are,  four  or  five  grades  of 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom.    It  serves  to  main- 


tain the  standard  as  well  as  to  give  a  diploma  which 
is  very  much  sought  after,  not  only  for  the  classes  you 
have  mentioned  in  the  first  instance,  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers,  but  also  for  landowners,  also  for 
agents,  and  also  for  practical  farmers.  Would  not 
the  inbtitution  of  any  University  diploma  or  degree 
b<>  wanted  for  very  much  the  same  purpose? — We 
have  those  here  now.  We  have  those  in  this  country 
at  present.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  gives  a 
diploma  which  is  really  a  very  valuable  certificate. 

22.275.  1  am  speaking  of  a  University  diploma  or 
degree  ? — I  look  upon  a  University  degree  as  some- 
thing very  superior  to  those  diplomas,  because  it  has 
the  University  stamp  upon  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  University  diploma  would  be  regarded  as  much 
more  valuable  than  those  well-known  diplomas  which 
exist  at  present. 

22.276.  Is  there  any  difference  between  ^he  Uni- 
versity diploma  and  your  diploma  in  Science,  of  rather 
in  Science  in  Agriculture  ? — Yes.  In  the  University 
we  have  a  diploma  in  Education.  That  carries  no 
University  stamp  beyond  the  diploma  itself  ;  the  man 
has  not  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  graduate.  It  is 
merely  a  certificate  of  merit. 

22.277.  You  attach  a  great  difference  to  the  name 
"  diploma"  and  the  name  "degree  "  ? — Yes.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  science  degree  in  agriculture 
should  be  made  a  diploma,  and  in  a  memorandum 
which  I  wrote  to  the  Commission  I  pointed  out  that 
it  would  not  rank  above  the  diplomas  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  country,  and  would  not  be 
appreciated  at  all  by  the  students. 

22.278.  But  still  the  view  has  been  held  in  foreign 
countries  especially,  that  where  the  study  and  the 
nature  of  the  science  is  so  very  special  it  requires  a 
special  stamp  to  be  set  upon  it  rather  than  that  of  the 
general  degree  of  science  ?— 1  quite  differ  from  that 
view  which  has  been  very  strongly  urged  before  the 
Scottish  Universities'  Commission,  and  which  has  been 
thrown  over  by  the  Commission  in  Edinburgh. 

22.279.  Having  been  to  Cirencester  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  conditions  of  agricultural 
teaching  in  England  at  the  present  time,  I  dare  say? 
—Yes. 

22.280.  There  are  in  England,  perhaps,  some  six 
special  schools  of  agriculture  all  told  ? — Yes,  some- 
thing like  that. 

22.281.  Cirencester,  Downton,  Aspatria,  Bangor, 
the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle,  and  Hollesley  Bay  ? — There  are 
one  or  two  other  smaller  places,  but  those  are  the 
principal  ones. 

22.282.  Those  are,  of  course,  the  only  places  at 
which  a  certain  amount  of  general  teaching  in  addition 
to  the  special  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given,  or 
supposed  to  be  given  at  varying  standards  ? — Yes. 
The  Durham  College  at  Newcastle  is  perhaps  younger 
than  some  of  the  others,  but  I  fancy  it  is  developing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other. 

22.283.  The  numbers  at  those  colleges  are  not 
very  many  ? — At  some  about  50. 

22.284.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  at  Cirencester 
or  Downton  ? — More  or  less  100  at  Cirencester,  some- 
times above  or  sometimes  below,  and  perhaps  half 
that  number  at,  Downton. 

22.285.  But  it  is  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion 
of  the  students  of  Agriculture? — Yes,  and  they  are 
not  as  a  rule  farmers'  sons. 

22.286.  The  great  bulk  of  farmers'  sons,  and  other 
people,  learn  farming  by  private  pupilage  and  appren- 
ticeship ? — The  farmers' son  learns  farming  from  his 
father  as  a  rule. 

22.287.  I  mean  including  his  learning  of  it  at  home. 
Therefore  school  teaching  in  a  scientific  way  as  it  at 
present  exists  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
general  class  of  people  who  ought  to  learn  ? — Yes,  it 
is  increasing  rapidly,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  technical  education  under  the 
County  Councils.  A  very  great  stride  has  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  in  different  parts  of 
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England,  more  particularly  than  in  Scotland.  We 
are  behind  in  Scotland  altogether  in  that  direction. 

22.288.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  germane  to 
the  point,  but  I  would  ask  in  what  particular  way. 
In  lectures  ? — Lectures  ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  the 
schoolmasters  have  been  teaching  the  principles  of 
Agriculture. 

22.289.  I  am  afraid  the  farmers'  sons  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  lectures  in  the  country 
generally  ? — The  results  are  very  various  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  some  parts  lectures  are  suc- 
cessful and  in  others  they  are  failures. 

22.290.  As  in  France,  in  England  some  people 
have  found  the  want  of  bridging  over  the  time  between 
when  a  boy  leaves  the  elementary  school,  and  the  time 
when  he  enters  business.  At  any  rate  in  a  system  of 
teaching,  you  must  make  great  allowance  for  the  way 
in  which  everything  is  taught.  In  addition  to  the 
schools,  farming  is  taught  at  home  and  by  private 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

22.291.  And  those  in  the  schools  must  have  an 
avenue  to  your  degree  ? — The  secondary  schools  which 
we  hope  to  see  established  all  over  the  country,  I 
trust  will  have  an  agricultural  side,  or  Agriculture 
will  form  part  of  the  curriculum. 

22.292.  A  few  years  ago  you  will  remember  there 
was  a  proposal  to  form  a  central  normal  school  in 
England  ? — I  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  that 
scheme,  and  I  stated  extensive  and  very  elaborate 
reasons  in  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the 
Commission. 

22,29.3.  But  if  there  were  a  normal  school  or  separate 
schools  of  that,  kind,  they  would  undertake  a  great 
ileal  of  the  teaching  which  at  present  you  appear  to 
think  indispensable  to  the  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — I  look  upon  the  objections  to  an  agricul- 
tural school  in  Loudon  as  being  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  objections  to  a  central  normal  school  for 
England.  There  are  a  great  many  objections  com- 
mon to  both.  All  my  opposition  to  the  central  normal 
school  would  naturally  apply  to  the  London  centre, 
with  other  drawbacks  in  addition. 

22.294.  That  has  not  been  the  experience  in  France 
at  any  rate  where  the  national  schools,  which  one  may 
describe  as  three  local  national  schools,  of  Agri- 
culture, have  led  the  central  institute  in  Paris,  and 
have  also  taken  their  pupils  from  the  other  classes  of 
elementary  schools  which  were  behind  them  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  the  schools  will  be  filled  ;  I  have  no  fear 
about  that,  but  they  would  be  filled  with  the  wrong 
men. 

22.295.  You  mean  they  will  not  be  tilled  by  agri- 
culturists ? — They  will  not  be  filled  by  the  people  to 
whom  we  want  to  teach  Agriculture.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  France  they  will  be  filled  by  the  very  best  class 
of  people  who  might  fill  them.  And  besides,  French 
agriculture  is  on  very  different  lines;  they  have  small 
holdings  there  and  people  who  can  get  State  aid  are 
likely  to  take  more  advantage  of  instruction  and 
benefit  more  by  instruction  in  agriculture  than  the 
people  in  this  country. 

22,290.  No  doubt  there  are  differences,  but  the 
small  holdings  would  not  tend  to  give  people  very  great 
means  for  educational  purposes;  and  yet  we  find  that, 
whereas  what  might  be  termed  schools  with  model 
farms  have  gradually  dwindled  in  proportion  as 
scientific,  agriculture  has  increased  the  other  form  of 
public  school  which  is  precisely  upon  the  lines  of 
Aspatria  and  Cirencester  without  its  farm,  has  in- 
creased ? — Yes. 

22.297.  The  old-fashioned  farms  are  in  the  most 
ignorant  parts  of  France  ? — Yes. 

22.298.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural 
reporter  to  the  Privy  Council? — That,  is  exactly  what 
I  should  have  expected.  The  so-called  practical  side 
in  a  scientific  college  is  of  very  little  value,  and  the 
practice  must  be  learnt  on  a  farm  by  a  small  number 
of  individuals  at.  a  time.  That  is,  a  considerable 
number  of  students  cannot  learn  the  practical  work  on 
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one  farm  together,  because  large  numbers  imme-  R.  Wallace, 
diately  make  the  conditions  artificial.  Esq. 

22.299.  But  the  Ecole  Pratique,  that  is  to  say  the   

technical  schools  of  the  nature  of  those  at  Aspatria    16  Feb-  l893- 
and  Cirencester  have  increased  very  largely  in  pro- 
portion as  Fermes  JEcoles  or  model  farm  schools  have 
decreased  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  education  in 

France  was  begun,  which  was  70  years  ago,  we  may 
presume  that  things  were  not  more  forward  than  they 
are  now  in  England  ? — No. 

22.300.  The  agricultural  instruction  which  is  given 
is  very  scientific.  Could  you  say  that  that  which  is 
given  at  the  Central  Institute  in  Paris  does  not  reach 
standard  ? — The  men  who  find  their  way  into  schools 
like  Cirencester  are  not  the  men  who  would  benefit 
most  by  scientific  education. 

22.301.  AVould  not  that  refer  rather  to  a  sort  of 
improvement  in  the  connexion  with  the  County 
Councils  which  you  have  referred  to  as  between 
elementary  schools  and  local  technical  schools  so  as  to 
enable  the  labourer's  son  or  the  farmer's  son  to  learn 
farming  scientifically  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  a  natural 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  practical  farmer  to  be  so 
associated  with  those  schools.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  adding  a  few  steps  to  the;  ladder,  but  the 
disinclination  of  the  men  who  really  ought  to  benefit 
by  it  to  begin  to  mount  it  at  all. 

22.302.  You  have  not  thought,  out  any  particular 
scheme  by  which  education  as  a  whole  might,  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  in  a  University  beyond  what 
you  have  told  us  ? — Yes ;  I  have  thought  if  the  right 
sort  of  men  were  got,  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
agriculturists  to  begin  with,  they  might  be  induced  to 
go  to  various  centres  by  scholarships  granted  by  the 
County  Councils,  but  I  should  nut  restrict  them  In 
one  centre.  I  have  agitated  that  for  a  considerable  time. 
Let  it  be  entirely  decided  by  merit,  and  I  think  those 
who  are  not.  able  to  afford  it  themselves  (a  number  of 
the  best  men)  might  be  induced  to  go  to  various  insti- 
tutions in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

22.303.  In  France  the  Fermes  Ecole  and  the  Ecole 
Pratique  are  schools  founded  upon  apprenticeships 
where  the  boy  who  leaves  school  is  paid  10/.  a  year  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  get  his  technical  instruction. 
Assuming  that  in  this  country  the  County  Councils 
were  to  apply  money  in  the  way  of  apprenticeships 
instead  of  paying  lecturers,  do  you  think  that  would 
tend  to  induce  a  love  of  technical  teaching  ? — No,  J  do 
not  think  so,  because  in  the  first  instance  we  do  not 
want  to  teach  men  who  come  from  other  branches  of 
occupation  than  the  agricultural  branch.  There  are 
enough  agriculturists  already. 

22,303a.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  village 
labourer  ? — Or  the  man  who  is  employed  in  agriculture 
of  course.  His  work  is  worth  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  his  parents  to  begin  with, — even  from  the 
time  he  first  goes  out  as  a  boy  of  1-1  ;  and  unless  you 
could  pay  him  a  wage,  as  it  were,  which  he  could  give 
to  his  people,  he  would  not  be  allowed  by  them  to  join 
an  institution.  Mis  work  is  worth  money  to  them, 
and  while  working  at  home,  or  hired  out  to  an  em- 
ployer he  begins  to  learn  his  business. 

22.304.  You  do  not  think  he  could  be  paid  for  it,  ? 
— If  County  Councils  would  pay  something  to  him 
and  give  him  his  instruction  as  well,  so  that  his 
parents  could  live,  well  and  good  ;  but  1  do  not  think 
that  would  be  practically  possible.  Of  course  if  his 
labour  were  worth  nothing  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
secure  his  presence  at  a  school  of  that  kind.  But.  his 
labour  is  worth  something,  and  it  is  worth  more  in 
the  market  than  his  true  value  as  compared  with  other 
labour,  because  he  is  so  unskilled  to  begin  with  ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  demand  for  that  class  of  labour. 

22.305.  Then  you  fear  that  the  right  people  do  not 
get  educated,  and  the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  the 
right  people  to  come  to  the  education  ? — That  is  the 
difficulty.  1  am  afraid  the  educatiou  on  the  lines  we 
have  been  going  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  America,  is  not  given  to 
people  of  the  right  sort,  because  they  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  sort  of  practical  training  to  make  the 
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R.  Wallace,    scientific  education  of  true  value.    Scientific  education 
Esq.         without  a  practical  basis  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  good 
at  all. 

16  Feb.  1893.  23,306.  A  remarkable  instance  has  been  given  here 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  which 
scientific  education  has  shown  the  way  to  practical  ? — 
But  in  that  case  the  chemists  would  have  had  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  field  as  well. 

22.307.  Then  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
appreciate  central  teaching  whether  for  school 
purposes  or  the  testing  purposes  of  a  University  ? — 
No  ;  I  believe  the  teaching  can  best  be  done  in  local 
centres.  Mere  numbers  are  against  real  efficiency  in 
a  big  institution ;  hut  at  the  same  time  1  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  an  examining  centre  of  the  status  of 
London  University  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

22.308.  You  wish  an  examining  centre  and  not  a 
teaching  centre  ? — An  examining  centre  distinctly  and 
not  a  teaching  centre. 

22.309.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  in  favour  of  the 
London  University  giving  a  degree  in  Agriculture? — 
Well,  not  a  rlegree  in  Agriculture,  but  a  degree  in 
science  with  an  agricultural  side  it  may  be.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  degree  in  Agriculture  I  think  is  quite  im- 
possible to  have  to  be  of  any  value,  because  you  must 
have  a  breadth  of  scientific  basis  upon  which  Agri- 
culture is  simply  added  as  a  final  coping,  as  it  were. 

22.310.  You  mean  there  is  a  group  of  sciences  which 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  Agriculture,  and  that 
group  should  be  recognised  as  a  group  in  which  the 
degree  should  be  granted,  say  a  scientific  degree  ? — 
Yes,  or  it  might  be  called  Agriculture,  with  these  im- 
portant sciences  included  under  the  title  of  Agriculture. 

22.311.  That  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  substantially  the  same. 

22.312.  You  desire  that  the  sciences  which  are 
germane  to  Agriculture  should  be  treated  as  a  group, 
and  a  degree  given  in  those  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
that  is  exactly  what  I  mean  either,  because,  for  instance, 
Geology  is  a  subject  which  has  a  connection  with 
Agriculture  ;  so  has  Botany  and  Chemistry.  I  should 
not  class  those  under  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  but  I 
should  allow  Agriculture  to  appear  in  a  list  of  optional 
subjects  in  which  such  subjects  as  Chemistry,  Botany, 
and  Geology  also  appear. 

22.313.  When  you  use  the  term  "  Agriculture,"  I 
want  to  know  what  the  contents  of  it  are  ? — By  the  term 
"  Agriculture  "  I  mean  the  general  subject  which  natu- 
rally occurs  to  a  man's  mind  when  speaking  of  farming. 
When  you  speak  of  Agriculture  you  speak  of  fanning 
and  the  practical  management  of  live  stock.  In 
addition  to  that  1  should  define  Agriculture  as  embracing 
agricultural  chemistry,  veterinary  hygiene,  agricultural 
entomology,  and  economic  science  as  applied  to  Agri- 
culture. 

22.314.  Economic  science  is  very  wide  ? — As  applied 
to  agriculture  it  naturally  leads  you  to  think  of  rents 
aud  taxes  and  all  sorts  of  conditions  with  regard  to  land 
tenure. 

22.315.  Including  bi-metallism  ? — I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 

22.316.  That  you  would  give  a  prominent  position 
to  ? — Naturally  if  a  man  began  to  study  economic 
science  he  would  come  into  a  position  in  which  he 
would  be  able  to  judge  of  it,  and  I  think  he  would  form 
a  high  opinion  of  it. 

22.317.  Do  you  think  an  examination  for,  what  I 
may  call  for  want  of  a  better  term,  an  Agriculture 
degree,  would  include  studies  in  Political  Economy  and 
Finance  ? — Yes,  as  regards  agriculturists  :  terms  of 
contract,  leases,  and  the  value  of  money. 

22.318.  Then  this  degree  includes  Law  ? — Of  course 
you  can  hardly  get  away  altogether  from  the  subject  of 
Law. 

22  319.  And  the  economical  condition  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  during  their  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment ? — There  are  parts  of  economic  science  which 
are  apart  altogether  from  Agricidture  :  but  what  I 
mean  is,  r.hose  subjects  such  as  rent,  taxes,  and  all 


sorts  of  land  questions  which  you  cannot  study  unless 
you  study  Economic  Science. 

22.320.  We  all  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  I 
suppose  there  is  no  study  which  is  not  in  some  sense 
germane  to  us,  but  ore  you  not  able  to  give  anything 
more  limited  as  the  contents  of  your  subject  than  you 

are  giving  now  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  excludes  ?  

I  cannot  draw  a  line  showing  exactly  what  I  should 
like  to  see  excluded,  or  what  I  should  like  to  see  in- 
cluded. I  can  only  give  illustrations  showing  what  I 
should  like  to  see  included. 

22.321.  But  the  illustrations  seem  30  very  wide  as 
to  imply  that  the  examinalions  for  the  Agriculture 
degrees  are  to  be  examinations  in  Economic  Science, 
Law,  and  Medicine.  I  hardly  know  what  it  does  not 
include  ?— Certain  branches  of  the  subjects  must  be 
included. 

22.322.  Can  those  branches  be  understood  without 
knowing  the  scientific  basis  of  the  region  to  which 
they  relate  ? — You  must,  to  understand  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  know  something  of  General  Chemistry,  both 
Organic  and  Inorganic. 

22.323.  What  is  Agricultural  Chemistry  as  distinct 
from  Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  ? — The  most 
simple  answer  to  that  question  would  be  to  read  what 
is  taken  in  the  work  for  the  degree  in  Edinburgh. 
For  instance,  we  begin  with  "  soils,  their  chemical  and 
"  physical  character,  compositions  and  functions  of 
soils,"  and  so  on,  f  hat  is  organic  and  inorganic,  but  that 
is  not  taught  by  a  professor  of  Chemistry  in  a  Univer- 
sity who  delivers  an  ordinary  full  course.  For  in- 
stance, Prof.  Crwm  Brown  would  not  go  into  those 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  subjects  of  use 
to  a  student  of  Agriculture.  He  might  mention  them 
incidentally, 

22,321.  This  is,  as  you  admit,  included  in  Organic 
and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  but  is  in  some  way  a  further 
development.  Can  you  indicate  how  ? — The  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  which  a  man  would  gain  by  study- 
ing the  general  principles  of  Chemistry  in  the  two 
branches,  Organic  and  Inorganic.  He  cannot  follow 
out  his  agricultural  Chemistry  until  he  has  got  that 
basis,  but  having  got  that  basis  he  wants  to  study 
a  subject  which  no  other  man  wants  to  study  in  a 
certain  way. 

22.325.  The  degrees  in  which  organic  elements  are 
at  present  in  the  soil,  and  can  contribute  to  produc- 
tion ? — His  having  studied  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry  enables  him  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  study 
he  wants  to  follow.  In  the  same  way  a  man  who 
goes  in  for  a  Public  Health  degree  studies  Organic 
and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  then  he  studies  Health, 
and  studies  Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  health,  par- 
ticularly in  connexion  with  laboratory  work  which, 
of  course,  he  does  very  elaborately. 

22.326.  Is  that  capable  of  being  reduced  to  such  a 
methodical  form  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  a  scientific 
course? — Yes,  but  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  those 
who  know  exactly  what  is  wanted.  My  difficulty  with 
a  great  number  of  curricula  which  have;  been  suggested 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  that  those  people 
who  know  the  subject  of  general  chemistry  perhaps 
are  asked  to  draw  a  syllabus  of  the  work  for  agricul- 
turists. That  is  not  possible  in  my  way  of  looking 
at  it. 

22.327.  Perhaps  I  am  rash  in  saying  so,  but  I  think 
I  follow  the  description  which  you  give  of  this  agri- 
cultural branch,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  application  of 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  to  the  conditions  of 
farming  ? — Yes.    After  soils  we  go  on  to  plants. 

22.328.  I  put  it  generally,  farming.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  is  what  agriculture  means  ? — Yes. 

22.329.  Then  I  understand  so  far  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  is  in  your  view  a  subject  which  may 
be  methodically  and  scientifically  treated,  resting  on 
the  basis  of  strict  science,  which  is  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  ? — Yes  ;  if  a  man  has  had  a  practical 
training  alongside  his  scientific  training.  But  a  man 
cannot  begin  and  study  from  a  University  point  of 
view  all  that  he  wants  to  know,  and  attain  any  useful 
result. 
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22.330.  Your  object  is  that  a  man  under  the 
guidance  of  this  sort  of  instruction  shall  be  able  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable 
result  (rom  any  given  area  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  the 
greatest  amount  being  the  proper  measure  of  success. 
I  believe  in  the  least  expensive  production  per  unit. 

22.331.  The  production  of  the  greatest  amount  at 
the  least  cost,  treating  it  on  a  broad  footing,  from  a 
given  area.    That  is  Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

22.332.  That  being  Agriculture,  and  the  scientific 
application  of  Agriculture,  I  follow  you  so  far,  but  I  do 
not  quite  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  economic 
problems  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  the  historical 
development  ? — In  this  way  :  if  a  man  has  more  rent 
to  pay  than  he  has  any  right  to  be  paying,  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  farm  at  a  profit. 

22.333.  That  iy  a  question  of  business  calculation. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  scientific  investigation  ? — The 
business  is  too  much  based  upon  haphazard,  or  chance, 
or  experience.  I  think  business  ought  to  be  based  on 
scientific  knowledge  as  well.  I  think  if  we  had  had 
our  business  men  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  science 
at  the  present  time  we  should  not  have  had  them 
making  the  mistakes  they  are  making. 

22.334.  Let  nie  put  this  question  :  Is  it  in  your 
view  essential  for  the  Agriculture  degree  that  it  should 
include  the  study  of,  and  examination  in,  these  external 
matters  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  indeed. 

22.335.  And  without  that  you  would  not  care  for 
an  Agriculture  degree  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  up  to  the  standard  which  would 
make  it  of  any  greater  value  than  an  ordinary  diploma, 
the  degree  is  something  which  ought  to  be  better  than 
an  ordinary  certificate. 

22.336.  Better  for  what  ?  "  Better  "  mean*  better 
for  some  end.  Better  for  what  end  ?  For  cultivating 
the  land  to  greater  advantage  ?  Allow  me  to  illustrate 
it  by  this.  Engineers  have  given  evidence  before  us, 
and  they  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  a  scientific 
education  for  engineering  purposes.  They  say  a  man 
will  be  very  much  better  for  scientific  knowledge,  but 
no  engineer  has  come  and  said  that  he  must  for  the 
purpose  of  being  an  engineer  study  the  problems  of 
Political  Economy  and  Natural  History.  Do  you  say 
that  with  respect  to  Agriculture  all  that  is  different  ? — 
Yes,  I  do.  I  say  Economic  Science  is  perhaps  the 
second  most  important  subject  on  that  list,  Chemistry 
first,  Economic  Science  next,  and  then  Veterinary 
Hygiene,  or  some  of  the  other  subjects  afterwards. 

22.337.  {Professor  .Sanderson.)  Your  object  is  to 
ask  the  University  of  London  to  give  a  degree  in 
Agriculture,  is  it  not?— I  quite  agree  with  the 
proposal. 

22.338.  Which,  however,  is  not  to  have  the  title  of 
degree  in  Agriculture  ?  —  No  :  that  the  subject  of 
Agriculture  should  be  made  an  optional  subject  in  a 
list  of  subjects  which  might  be  offered  for  the  choice 
of  a  student  who  wished  to  graduate. 

22.339.  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  to  have  some 
subjects  which  are  not  included  in  the  ordinary 
scientific  subjects  introduced  into  the  final  examin- 
ation ? — Yea. 

22.340.  Are  you  aware  of  the  standard  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  University  of  London  ? 
— I  have  more  or  less  a  knowledge  of  it  in  a  general 
way.  I  have  not  passed  the  degree  myself  so  that 
I  do  not  quite  know,  but  I  know  it  is  a  very  high 
standard. 

22.341.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  a  man  had  to  be 
examined  on  all  the  subjects  you  have  enumerated, 
including  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  horse, 
farming,  and  the  rest,  he  could  be  expected  to  know 
about  them,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  science  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  degree 
in  Science  ? — No.  He  would  require  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  Science,  of  course,  apart  from  that,  but  those 
subjects  might  very  well  come  under  the  name  of  

22.342.  Not  of  science  surely  ? — I  should  say  they 
are  applied  science.  I  call  them  science,  but  in  the 
applied  brandies. 

22.343.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  object  of 


the  University  of  London  in  giving  such  a  degree  ? —     R.  Walla, 
The  degree,  in  the  first  instance,  of  course,    is  a  Esq. 
guarantee  of  a  man's  culture.   

22.344.  Scarcely  so,  if  you  substitute  unscientific    16  -Fel)-  18! 
subjects  for  scientific  ?— I  should  only  propose  to  make 
Agriculture  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  taken  up  in 

the  degree.  For  instance,  all  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations would  remain  exactly  the  same,  and  in  bis 
final  examination  a  man  would  take  agriculture  in 
place  of  geology.  He  would,  perhaps,  take  agriculture, 
as  I  have  defined  it,  in  place  of  botany.  I  should  upon 
no  consideration  lower  the  standard  of  the  decree. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  simply  to  make  agriculture 
such  a  subject  as  will  enable  it  to  rank  with  chemistry, 
botany,  geology,  or  any  other  science  subject. 

22.345.  Is  there  any  University,  except  the  Scotch 
Universities,  which  gives  degrees  in  Agriculture  ? — 
The  Durham  University  in  this  country. 

22.346.  Does  it  give  a  degree  ? — A  degree  in  a 
department  ;  the  same  science  degree  as  the  other 
degree  in  that  University. 

22.347.  Would  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  be  better  if 
a  man  were  able  to  take  a  diploma  in  agriculture  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  degree  in  science,  i.e.,  that  the 
University  should  grant  him  a  diploma  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  agriculture  after  he  had  taken  a  degree 
in  science  ? — My  objection  to  that  is  just  this :  you 
handicap  the  agriculture  student  to  the  extent  of  the 
time  he  has  to  spend  in  taking  his  diploma.  You 
debar  the  agriculture  student  from  going  on  the  same 
platform  as  the  pure  science  student.  That  is.  an 
agriculture  student  would  require  to  spend  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half  longer  at  the  University  to  secure 
his  certificate  of  qualification  over  and  above  the  time 
that  a  man  who  goes  in  for  pure  science  would  require 
to  study. 

22.348.  You  only  put  him  in  the  same  position  as 
the  medical  student  ? — But  if  he  is  a  man  going  in  for 
a  public  health  appointment,  of  course,  it  is  rather 
different. 

22.349.  I  mean  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  medical 
student  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  would  help 
him,  and  it  is  a  thing  which  he  takes  independently  ? 
— Yes,  but,  that  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  which  he 
takes  first  is  a,  very  superior  certificate  for  him  in 
going  in  for  competitive  appointments  which  are  the 
subject  of  competition.  He  has  got  it ;  it  has  taken 
him  a  longer  time  to  get  it. 

22.350.  Would  not  that  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
agriculturist? — No,  because  naturally  he  would  not 
have  so  many  grades  of  competitors,  that  is,  he  would 
be  competing  simply  with  people  of  his  own  rank  as 
it  were,  who  would  all  have  to  go  through  the  same 
course  of  study.  He  would  be  competing  with  men  of 
his  own  rank,  so  that  all  would  have  to  go  through 
the  same  amount  of  work  before  they  could  get  a 
qualification  at  all. 

22.351.  You  think  it  would  make  the  education  too 
prolonged  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

22.352.  (Professor  Sidc/unck.)  I  think  you  said  that 
you  did  not  consider  London  was  a  good  place  for  the 
academic  teaching  of  agriculture  or  for  the  preparation 
for  an  agriculture  degree  : — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
place  where,  we  shall  say,  a  whole  curriculum  on  the 
subject  associated  with  agriculture  could  be  gone 
through. 

22.353.  So  that  the  degree  you  wish  to  be  given 
would  be  given  by  an  examining  University  and  not 
by  a  teaching  University  ? — Yes. 

22.354.  (Lord  Be  ay.)  Agriculture  is,  I  suppose,  one 
of  the  branches  of  applied  science,  and  we  have  been 
told  by  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  about  ap- 
plied science  t  hat  it  was  necessary  that  the  pure  science 
teaching  for  engineers  should  be  given  with  a  view  to 
obtaining,  not  a  degree  in  engineering,  but  the  degree 
of  science  connected  with  engineering.  That  would 
also  apply  to  agriculture  ? — Quite  sc. 

22.355.  Botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry  should  be 
taught  with  special  reference  to  the  degree  in  science 
for  the  agriculturist  ? — Yes. 
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R.  Wallace,  22,356.  From  your  answer  to  Prof.  Burrlon  San- 
Esq.  derson  just  now  you  conclude  that  there  should  be  a 
  wholly  separate  curriculum  in  science  for  your  stu- 

16J^_L893.  denl/?_fes. 

22.357.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes,  that  is  it.  The 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  guarantee  of  culture. 

22.358.  That  is  preliminary,  but  when  the  student 
comes  to  the  University  in  the  Faculty  of  Science 
he  gets  in  botany,  in  chemistry,  in  physical  science 
and  in  geology  lectures  being  on  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

22.359.  With  regard  to  what  is  called  rural  economy 
and  rural  legislation,  that  subject  is  taught  in  the 
three  French  Colleges  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

22.360.  Economy  and  legislation  ought  to  he  taught 
as  part  of  the  agricultural  curriculum  ? — I  should  look 
upon  it  as  very  important. 

22,301.  Also  zoology  and  zootechny  ? — Yes. 

22.362.  Agricultural  engineering  ? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

22.363.  Agricultural  technology,  physical  science, 
and  meteorology  ? — Yes,  I  did  not  mention  meteoro- 
logy, but  it  is  an  important  subject,  no  doubt. 

22.364.  "With  regard  to  rural  economy,  one  of  the 
important  subjects,  1  suppose,  is  book-keeping? — 
Yes. 

22.365.  Ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  book- 
keeping is  mischievous  ? — Yes.  Tliey  do  not  know 
what  their  position  is. 

22.366.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  your  view 
with  regard  to  the  differentiation  of  this  decree  of 
science  in  agriculture,  and  the  diploma  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Cirencester?  In  what  respects  would  this 
degree  represent  a  higher  state  of  knowledge  and 
culture  than  the  diploma  which  is  obtained  at  Ciren- 
cester College  ? —  We  find  of  course  that  a  man  who 
could  obtain  the  diploma  at  Cirencester  College,  that 
is  the  ordinary  pass  man.  would  not  be  able  to  take 
such  a,  degree  as  I  suggest  ought  to  be  taken. 

22.367.  Does  it  represent  more  Knowledge  ? — It 
represents  a  higher  standard  altogether,  and  in  addition 
to  that  there  is  the  University  connection,  which  is 
also  a  very  important  matter. 

22.368.  All  these  lectures  which  I  have  mentioned 
could  be  given  in  London  where  yon  would  have 
laboratories,  and  everything  that  is  wanted  ? — You 
could  have  a  considerable  amount  of  the  work  done 
in  London.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

26,309.  Your  difficulty  is  with  the  surrounding 
farms  ? — Yes,  and  more  than  that  the  difficulty  of 
course  is  in  inducing  the  right  sort  of  men  to  come 
to  study.  Our  experience  of  the  men  who  come  to 
Kensington  is.  that  they  are  not  the  practical  men 
who  have  experience  in  practical  farming,  but  men 
who  come  with  the  object  of  becoming  teachers  of 
the  science. 

22.370.  But  if  we  give  the  teaching  the  demand 
would  follow  ? — Yes. 

22.371.  For  instance,  in  London,  during  part  of 
the  year  a  great  number  of  landowners  live  in  Lon- 
don. It,  is  (piitc  obvious  that  they  might  wish  to 
attend  some  of  these  lectures  ? — Quite  so,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  science  subjects — of  course  all  the  pure 
science  subjects — could  undoubtedly  be  taught,  in  a 
London  University,  but  not  such  subjects  as  veterinary 
hygiene. 

22.372.  Then  we  have  sewage  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  ? — Yes. 

22.373.  V>Tould  you  inform  us  whether  a  degree 
such  as  you  have  mentioned,  is  given  in  any  of  the 
colonial  Universities  ? — I  am  not  certain  that  it  is. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  degree  given  at  any  of  the 
colonial  colleges.  But  in  America  there  are  degrees 
given. 

22.374.  Degrees  given  by  Universities  ? — Yes. 

22.375.  And  called  Science  degrees  ?— Yes. 

22.376.  Not  Agriculture  degrees  ?— Not  Agriculture 
degrees.  Cornell  University,  for  example,  gives  a 
degree  in  Science. 

22.377.  With  an  Agricultural  avenue  ? — Yes. 

22.378.  Then  you  say  you  found  that  in  India  the 
tendency  was  to  raise  the  study  of  Agriculture  to  the 


Academical    status  ? — In    ttombay  they  have  only 
given  a  diploma. 

22.379.  But  still  there  is  a  tendency  upwards  ? — 
Yes,  and  more  ;  it  is  quite  acknowledged  that  a 
degree  will  be  given,  but  it  was  too  big  a  departure 
to  take  up  at  once.  It  was  thrown  out,  as  I  under- 
stand, on  this  basis ;  that  some  little  experience  ought 
to  be  gained  as  to  the  class  of  men,  the  standard,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

22.380.  A  good  deal  of  resistance  had  to  be  over- 
come, but  still  it  was  being  overcome  ? — -Yes. 

22.381.  Then  have  you  not  got  a  normal  class  or 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  Scotland? — Yes, 
we  have  a  class,  but,  it  is  not  on  University  lines. 

22.382.  Taken  by  yourself  ?— Yes. 

22.383.  And  the  number  of  students  is  increasing  ? 
— We  could  get  any  number  of  them. 

22,334.  Would  you  describe  the  curriculum  ? — The 
pass  course,  that  is  a  course  which  prepares  school- 
masters to  pass  the  examination  required  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  tn  London, 
is  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  (the  subject,  of 
my  own  class)  and  Chemistry.  We  have  40  lectures 
in  Agriculture,  and  25  hi  Chemistry,  besides  practical 
work  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  these  men  are  enabled  to  pass  the  first 
class  in  the  advanced  standard  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  South  Kensington. 

22,385.  And  the  result  has  been  satisfactory,  has 
it? — Yes,  most  satisfactory.  For  instance,  in  my  last 
year's  class  of  80  men,  there  were  37  first  class,  and 
27  second  class.  Those  who  were  prev  iously  qualified 
did  not  sit  at  the  examination. 

22.3S(i.  Does  it  apply  only  to  the  Universitv  of 
Edinburgh,  or  does  it,  apply  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  as  well? — No,  Edinburgh  only.  This  is  the 
only  University  in  Scotland  where  there  is  a  chair  of 
Agriculture. 

22.387.  And  no  attempt  to  institute  one  has  been 
made  at  any  other  ?■ — There  have  been  attempts  made, 
but  1  am  afraid  without  success. 

22.388.  You  expect  that  the  result  of  the  new 
ordinance  will  be  that  the  number  of  students  availing 
themselves  of  agricult  ural  tuition  will  increase  ? — 
Distinctly. 

22.389.  And  you  think  the  right  persons  will  take 
the  degree  ? — Yes,  proprietors  and  farmers'  sons. 

22.390.  You  expect  them  to  attend  and  take  this 
degree? — Y'es.  We  shall  never  have  a  great  number, 
but  it  will  increase. 

22.391.  Factors  and  agents  also? — We  have  very 
few.  But  there  are  men  who  will  develop  into  factors 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  practical  agricultural 
profession. 

22,3P2.  But  you  would  consider  it  extremely 
desirable  that,  factors  or  agents  should  have  had  this 
education  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  important. 

22.393.  It  would  be  most  important  if  they  could 
influence  tenant. farmers  and  their  landlords,  and  show 
them  the  value  of  this  knowledge  as  applied  to  Agri- 
culture ? — Y'es. 

22.394.  (Mr.  Austic.)  If  this  chair  is  to  do  ail 
these  things,  why  should  there  not  be  a  teaching  chair, 
and  a  normal  school  in  London  ?  I  cannot  put  the 
two  parts  of  your  evidence  together  ?— It  is  just 
this,  that  farmers  sons,  those  who  I  say  would 
benefit  most  by  it — the  only  ones  in  fact  who  could 
really  properly  take  advantage  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  course — would  not  come  to  London. 

22.395.  Why  not? — That  has  been  our  experience. 
They  do  not  go  to  Cirencester. 

22.396.  Cirencester  is  not  London  ? — But  Ciren- 
cester has  greater  attractions  than  even  London  could 
nave. 

22.397.  Why  could  they  not  come  to  London  if 
they  go  to  Edinburgh  ? — There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Scotch  students  of  Agriculture  and  the 
English  students  of  Agriculture. 

22.398.  Do  you  desire  to  perpetuate  that  difference  ? 
— No.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  educational  supply  or 
demand  which  makes  the  difference,  but  it  is  a  matter 
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of  the  individual  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  oneself  at 
an  Institution  of  the  kind.  1  should  think  the  cost 
in  Edinburgh  would  be  perhaps  about  half  the  cost  in 
London. 

22.399.  Is  that  the  reason  ? — It  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

22.400.  What  other  reasons  are  there  ? — You  would 
not  have  the  facilities  for  study  in  the  same  way. 

22.401.  You  would  not  have  the  grass  market,  of 
course,  but  there  is  plenty  of  country  about  Loudon? 
— Yes.  there  is  plenty  of  country  about  London,  but 
you  would  not  have  the  variety,  for  instance  for 
practical  demonstration  in  the  field. 

22.402.  And  that  you  think  is  a  sufficient  circum- 
stance to  distinguish  the  two  cases  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
think  under  any  circumstances  you  would  draw  Scotch 
students,  and  in  England  you  cannot  get  the  right 
sort  to  begin  with.  There  is  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence between  English  and  Scotch  fanners  and  their 
ways. 

22.403.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Do  you  think  they  would 
draw  more  professors  to  London  who  would  be  in 
touch  with  the  other  professors  in  London  ? — London 
might  be  a  greater  attraction  to  the  professors  than  to 
the  students. 

22.404.  If  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  situated 
in  London,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
situated  in  London,  it  would  be  well  that  the  scientific 
Professors  of  Agriculture  in  the  proposed  London 
University  were  in  London,  and  there  would  be  room 
for  the  other  professors  also  ? — It  would  be  capital 
for  the  professors,  but  I  do  not.  think  the  students 
would  come,  and  I  do  not  think  the  students  would 
benefit  by  the  presence  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

22.405.  ( Mr.  Anstie.)  But  the  budding  professors? 
Until  they  have  budded  they  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  be  professors. 

22.406.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Are  you  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  students  do  not  go  after  gooil  pro- 
fessors.   It  has  been  my  lot  to  go  to  Aspatria,  and 


more  than  half  of  the  pupils  have  gone  from  south  of 
the  Thames  ? — And  there  are  a  number  from  Scotland 
who  go  to  Aspatria. 

22.407.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Yuu  have  an  objec- 
tion to  the  creation  of  a  degree  in  Agriculture. — -Yes. 

22.408.  On  what  grounds  ? — It  would  not  be  a 
propei-  description  of  it  if  it  were  the  sort  of  degree 
that  I  would  like  to  see  established,  because  you  would 
have  to  call  it  a  degree  in  Agriculture.  In  the  first 
instance,  if  it  is  what  we  want  to  see  it,  it  mnst  ue  a 
degree  in  Science. 

22.409.  Why  ? — Because,  otherwise,  there  are  not 
enough  subjects,  as  it  were,  to  study.  You  could  uot 
cramp  it  down  to  the  subject  of  Agriculture  alone. 

22.410.  Why  would  it  uot  answer  your  purpose  to 
call  it  a  degree  in  Agriculture  ? — Because  it  would  not 
describe  the  thing  properly,  if  you  want  a  wide 
scientific  basis.  You  do  not  give  a  man  credit  for 
all  the  work  he  does.  For  instance,  with  r^ga'd  to 
this  degree  in  Edinburgh,  I  should  say  three-fourths 
of  the  work  involved  is  in  pure  science.  If  you  call 
it  a  degree  in  Agriculture  you  do  not  give  the  man 
credit  for  three-fourths  of  the  work  he  has  done.  He 
gets  his  degree  on  the  other  fourth. 

22.411.  How  long  do  you  expect  him  to  be  at 
work ? — Three  years. 

22.412.  Do  you  think  in  three  years  a  man  would 
be  able  to  qualify  himself  for  a  degree  in  Science,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  learn  all  these  various  subjects? — 
It  is  just  this  ;  he  spends  his  whole  time  on  the  work, 
and  his  work  is  guided  in  the  lines  which  we  expect 
are  the  best  for  him.  Of  course  he  cannot  get,  up  the 
entire  range  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  if  a  man  spends  three  years  a*  his  work, 
three-fourths  of  which  period  is  devoted  to  pure 
science,  and  (he  other  in  the  applied  Agriculture 
branch,  then  we  think  he  is  fit  for  a  degree  in  science. 

22.413.  And  you  think  that  is  a  possible  course  of 
study  ? — Yres,  distinctly  so. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Churton  Collins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  examined. 


22.414.  (Chairman.)  You  appeared  before  us  some 
time  aiio  with  Professor  Stuart  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society,  aud  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 

22.415.  In  the  main  you  agree  with  him  ? — Yes. 
But  there  was  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word.  Your  Lordship,  in  commenting  upon 
certain  remarks  which  he  made,  said  that  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  students  were  under  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  only  being  able  to  afford  a  fraction  of 
their  time  for  the  studies.  But  that  would  only  apply 
to  the  men  ;  it  would  not  apply  to  the  women  ;  and 
the  women  pupils  are  a  very  important  element  indeed 
in  the  extension  scheme,  numerically  they  are,  perhaps, 
as  three  to  one  to  the  men.  We  find,  too,  that  we 
get  very  remarkable  work  of  very  good  quality  indeed 
from  the  women. 

22.416.  The  women  can  only  attend  in  the  evening, 
I  suppose  like  the  men  ? — In  the  afternoon  as  well. 

22.417.  Have  you  classes  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

22.418.  The  men  do  not  attend  in  the  afternoon  ?— 
Not  as  a  rule. 

22.419.  Are  these  women  of  leisure,  or  have  they 
their  own  occupation  in  the  daytime  ? — Many  of 
them  are  women  of  leisure  who  can  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  work.  In  many  cases  they  are  mistresses 
of  schools.  In  the  evening  classes  a  great  many  of 
the  women  are  mistresses  in  the  board  schools,  and  in 
various  institutions  about  London. 

22.420.  And  they  really  can  give  more  time,  and 
they  benefit,  more  by  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment than  the  men  do? — I  think  so. 

22.421.  I  believe  there  are  some  views  which  you 
are  anxious  to  put  before  us  with  regard  to  the 
University  Extension  Education  in  general  which 
apply  not  only  to  University  Extension  classes,  but  to 


the  general  subjects.  I  leave  you  to  make  your  state- 
ment without  interrupting  you,  and  then  I  will  ques- 
tion you  upon  it  afterwards  if  anything  occurs  to  me  ? 
— I  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  educational 
work  in  and  about  London,  and  I  have  found  that 
there  are  certain  very  important  and  very  definite 
educational  wants  which  no  existing  institution  is  at 
present  adequately  supplying  ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
University  which  is  now  contemplated  may  supply  those 
wants.  I  should  like,  with  your  Lordship's  permission, 
to  lay  before  you  one  or  two  pieces  of  evidence  in 
support  of  that,  and  to  add  also  that  I  fear  that  unless 
the  regulation  of  the  studies  of  this  University  which 
is  contemplated,  is  not  placed  in  some  respects  under 
State  control,  or.  at  all  events,  not  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  academic  bodies  who  now  regulate 
higher  education  in  London,  we  shall  not  get 
what  is  certainly  required.  The  experience  of 
the  University  Extension  has  shown  incontestable 
that  there  exists  a  very  large  and  increasing  number 
of  men  and  women,  ranging  from  the  ages  of  about 
18  to  30,  who  are  not  only  eager  but  ripe  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  of  a  iiberal  kind.  And  they 
know  what  they  want.  They  know  the  lines  on 
which  they  want  their  education  to  run,  and  those 
lines  are  not  the  lines  upon  which  education  in  these 
sides  is  running  in  academic  hands.  What  we  want 
now  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  education  of 
the  citizen,  which  is  a  conception  different  from  what  I 
may  call  the  purely  academic  conception  of  education. 
By  the  education  of  the  citizen  I  mean  aesthetic 
education  which  is  the  interpretation  of  the  best  litera- 
ture in  ancient  and  modern  times — poetry,  oratory, 
criticism,  and  I  would  especially  emphasise  the  litera- 
tures of  Greece  and  England  ; — ethical  education,  con- 
sisting of  the  interpretation  of  such   books   as  the 
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C  C  IV  s  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  such 
Esq  °MA     other  works  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  as  arc 

2  '   '     usually  comprehended  in  this  branch  of  study  ;  —  political 

16  Feb.  1893.    education,  that  is,the  study  of  political  philosophy,  and 

  the  study  of  history  in  close  connexion  with  political 

philosophy.    I  am  sure  the  people  are  ripe  for  this 
education',  and  they  want  it,  but  they  cannot  get  it. 
May  I  give  one  illustration  of  an   experience  we 
have  recently  had  ?     Some  of  us  have  always  felt 
that  the  University  Extension  Board  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
among  extension  students.    One  of  our  lecturers  not 
long  ago  gave  two  popular  lectures  on  the  Homeric 
poems°and  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  second  lecture,  he  appealed  to  the  audience  to  see 
if  it  would  be  possible,  or  if  any  of  them  would  wish, 
to  form  a  class"  for  the  study  of  the  language.    He  was 
obliged  to  point  out  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
pay  any  teachers  because  we  had  not  any  funds,  but, 
he  said,  if  there  were  any  University  men  present  in 
the  audience  who,  in  the  interests  of  the  experiment 
and  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  would  conduct  a  class 
for  the  study  of  Greek,  he  would  be  obliged  if  they 
would  give  him  their  names.    At  both  of  these  centres 
two  gentlemen  among  the  audience  at  once  came  for- 
ward and  offered  to  conduct  a  class    One  of  them 
was  selected  at  each  centre,  and  at  each  centre  a  class 
was  formed  for  the  study  of  Greek.    They  had  about 
ten  months,  meeting  two  or  a1  most  only  three  times 
a  week.    The  majority  of  the  students  weie  engaged 
in  school  work,  and  one  of  them  was  a  clerk  in  the 
city.    These  people  in  ten   months  time  (of  course 
they  had  a  break    at  Midsummer)   had  made  such 
progress  in   the  Greek  language  that  they  offered 
for  examination  the  one  class  the  First  Book  of  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the  other  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  a  Greek  reading  book  by  Mr.  Colson, 
which  is  about  the  same  standard  as  the  Anabasis, 
together  with  all  the  grammar  and  the  parsing.  They 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Wad 
ham  ;  aud  I  have  his  report  of  the  examination  in  my 
hands.    I  need  not  read  it  all,  but  perhaps  1  may  be 
allowed  to  read  a  sentence  : — "  1  must  confess  I  have 
"  been  astonished  at  the  wonderful  progress  these 
"  candidates  have  made  in  the  short  time  they  have 
"  worked  at  Greek.     Seven  of  the  ten  candidates 
"  would  without  a  question  have  passed  the  Respon- 
"  sions."     That  is  to  say,  these  people,  who  were 
average  specimens  of  the  better  class  of  our  University 
Extension  Students,  in  ten  months  time,  with  only 
three  lessons,  generally  only  two  a  week,  managed  to 
do  what  we  find  our  school  boys  take  six  years  to 
do,  or  rather  in  many  cases,  not  to  do.      I  could 
give  you  many  other  instances  of  the  extraordinary 
capacity,  energy,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  in  these  University  Extension 
lectures.    In  two  cases  the  papers  which  have  been 
sent  in  to  me  have  been  printed  in  magazines,  the 
editors  of  which  have  thanked  rne  for  sending  the 
papers  to  them.     But   we  are  working  under  the 
most    hampering  and    unfavourable  conditions,  and 
it  is   impossible  for  this  movement  to  effect  what 
it  might  otherwise  effect,  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
work  under  the  condition  under  which  it  is  now  work- 
ing.   As  we  are  altogether  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  the  centres  at  which  we  lecture  we  are  obliged  to 
make  our  lectures  popular,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  popular  element  in   them,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  obliged  to  make  them  solid  for  the  benefit  of 
those  students  who  wish  to  do  solid  work  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  carry  on  at  the  same 
time  these  two  things.    What  we  do  earnestly  hope 
is  that  considering  this  experience,  which  is  corrobo- 
rated I  think  all  over  England,  namely,  that  a  great 
revolution  is  passing  over   this   country ;   that  the 
people  are  awake  and  intelligent  in   all  directions, 
wishing  for  instruction — feeling  as  they  do  that  the 
old  ways  are  breaking  up  with  regard  to  religion,  and 
that  ethical  instruction  must  to  some  extent  take  the 
place  of  the  old  purely  theological  instruction,  needing 
as  they  do  instruction  in  literature  and  political  philo- 


sophy ;  considering  too  the  immense  body  of  people 
craving  lor  this  kind  of  knowledge,  ripe  for  its  being 
imparted  to  them  ;  we  hope  that  all  this  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  scheme  of  the  new  University. 
We  look  to  the  new  University  to  supply  this  sort  of 
instruction,  and  to  educate  those  who  will  popu-  ' 
larly    disseminate  it      But  we    shall  not  get  this 
if  the  regulation  of  the  studies  is  left  in  the  hands 
of   those   who    now    regulate   academic   studies  in 
London.     I  am    saying,    I    think,    no  more  than 
is  generally  acknowledged  when  I  say  that  the  curri- 
cula of  the  London  University  as  now  constituted 
are  not  satisfying  these  educational  needs.    If  those 
examinations  had  been  framed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  mere  cramming  they  could  not 
have  been  framed  more  appropriately.     The  result  of 
those  examinations  is  mere  cram  work,  and  I  know 
from  ample  experience  on  all  sides  that  the  candidates 
feel  that  the  educational  value  of  those  curricula  is  not 
great.    They  come  to  our  lectures  to  get  as  it  were 
some  broader  views  with  regard  to  literature.    So  I 
would  plead  that  in  this  new  University  the  regulation 
of  study  should  not  be  left  entirely  in  academic  hands, 
but  that  they  should  be  placed,  partially  at  all  events,  in 
the  hands  of  directors  appointed  by  Government.  Once 
and  once  only  in  our  history  have  we  had  a  perfectly 
adequate  curriculum  of  study,  and  that  curriculum  will 
nut  only  show  the  model  on  which  I  contend  the  curri- 
cula of  this  new  University  should  run  CI  am  speaking 
of  history,   philosophy,  and   literature),  but  its  laic 
will  show  how  liberal   education   fares   in  academic 
hands.     In  18o4  Macanlay  drew  up  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  students.    He  de- 
signed this  plan  not  simply  in  the  interests  of  the 
comparatively  few  students  who  would  succeed  in  the 
examination,  but  in  the  interests  also  of  those  many 
students  who  would  not  succeed  in  the  examination 
hut  who  would  have  spent  three  or  four  of  the  best 
years  of  I  heir  lives  in  preparing  for  it.  .  His  object 
therefore  was  to  provide  as  full  and  efficient  a  course 
of  culture  as  he  could.    He  gave  a,  prominent  place 
not  to  the  purely  philological  but  to  the  liberal  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.    He  so  framed  it  that 
the  test  of  a  classical  scholar  should  be  not  a  man 
who  would  cram  up  particular  books,  but  a  man  who 
could  read  Greek  and  Latin  with  facility  and  accuracy ; 
and  for  that  reason  he  provided  that  all  the  passages 
for  translation  should   have  been  unprepared.  He 
also  thought  that  if  a  student 'took  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  should  include  also  the  history  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literatures,  and  he  provided  also  that  a,  paper 
should  be  set  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literatures.    He  provided  also  that  papers  should  be 
set  in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.    He  not 
only  did  that  hut,  he  considered  that  English  literature 
was  of  very  great  importance,  and  lie  gave  very  high 
marks  for  English  literature.    He  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  modern  history  of  Europe.    Papers  were  set  in 
the  literatures,  and  papers  were  set  in  the  histories  of 
the  chief  nations  of  the  continent.    A  more  perfectly 
satisfactory  curriculum  of  advanced  liberal  education 
on  the  side  of  literature  and  history  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  conceive.    But  what  was  the  effect  of 
thai  scheme  ?  It  turned  out  thai,  in  Cambridge,  for 
example,  at,  that  time  there  was  no  instruction  what- 
ever given  in  modern  history ;  there  was  no  instruction 
whatever  given   in    English   literature  :    there  was 
hardly  any  instruction  given  in  the  histories  of  the 
Greek    and    Latin  literatures  ;  the  Classical  Tripos 
was  to  a  great  extent  philological.     At  Oxford  in 
the  Moderations  in  those  days  a  man  had  simply  to 
get  up  specified  eight  "  books  "    He  had  no  power 
whatever  of  unseen  translation,  because  he  was  not 
exercised  in  unseen  translation  at  all.    He  was  not 
instructed  in  English  literature  or  in  the  histories  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literatures,  and  he  had  no  instruc- 
tion in  modern  languages;  so  that  the  result  was  that 
the  preparation  for  this  examination  was  confined 
practically  to  the  men  who  were  called  crammers. 
Mr.  Wren  and  Mr.  Scoones  had  virtually  for  many 
years  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Ex- 
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amination.  To  call  the  preparation  for  those  exami- 
nations "cram"  is  .sheer  absurdity.  I  can  speak 
from  experience  ;  for  I  was  engage  !  for  13  years  in 
this  work  ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  L  lectured  on  English  literature  in  the 
broadest  way.  I  never  looked  at  examination  papers 
at  all ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  gave  candidates  almost 
identically  the  same  lectures  in  English  literature 
as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  University  Exten- 
sion -students.  I  lectured  in  precisely  the  same  way 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Of  course  the 
very  existence  of  these  so-called  crammers  depended 
outhe  success  of  their  pupils  in  the  examination,  while 
the  chief  object  of  the  examiners,  who  were  such  men 
as  the  late  Dean  Church  and  Mathew  Arnold,  was  to 
set  such  questions  as  should  baffle  "cram."  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Macaulay's  scheme,  to  be  branded  as 
encouraging  "  cram,"  simply  because  it  substituted  a 
liberal  for  an  academic  ideal.  Now  I  only  fear  that 
the  result  with" regard  to  what  we  need  now  will  be  the 
same  if  the  regulation  of  the  examinations  on  the  side 
of  history,  literature  and  philosophy  are  left  solely  in 
academic  hands.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
we  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  with  whom  the 
direction  of  the  higher  education  is  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  academic  bodies.  In  every  other  country  it 
is  at  all  events,  partially  under  State  control,  and  I 
would  earnestly  submit  to  the  Commission  that  the 
regulations  of  the  studies,  not  on  the  side  of  science, 
because,  of  course,  science  is  secure  everywhere,  but 
on  the  side  of  these  particular  subjects,  may,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  not  be  entrusted  implicitly  and 
entirely  to  the  academic  bodies  in  whose  hands  the 
direction  of  academic  education  in  London  now  is. 

22.422.  ( Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  the  exami- 
nations at  present  given  lend  themselves  to  cram  much 
more  than  if  the  subjects  were  such  as  you  teach,  and 
as  those  people  have  been  in  the.  habit  of  learning,  do 
you  mean  that  the  instruction  required  is  more  capable 
of  being  pressed  into  a  short  space  and  taught  in  that 
way  than  the  instruction  which  you  give,  or  why  is 
one  kind  more  capable  of  being  taught  by  cramming 
than  the  other  ? — Permit  me  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  a  small  example.  When  the  History  of  English  lite- 
rature is  capriciously  divided,  cut  up  into  certain  small 
epochs,  say  the  history  of  English  literature  between 
1716  and  1.744,  the  effect  of  that  is  that  the  students 
cram  up  every  detail — the  names  of  all  the  small 
authors  and  the  names  of  their  writings,  and  the 
matter  simply  becomes  one  for  the  unreiiective  exercise 
of  mere  memory  dealing  with  mere  trifles.  And  when 
history  is  treated  in  the  same  way  the  results,  educa- 
tionally, are  the  same. 

22.423.  Your  plan  was  more  violently  opposed  to 
the  general  leaching  when  Macaulay  drew  his 
memorandum  than  it  is  now  because  the  Universities 
lean  much  more  to  your  system  now  than  they  did 
then? — That,  is  so  at  Oxford  and  to  some  extent  at 
Cambridge,  but  it  is  not  so  in  London. 

22.424.  But  still  what  you  call  academic  bodies  are 
as  a  rule  wedded  too  much  to  the  old  system,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  new  ideas  or 
to  adopt  them  and  that  is  why  you  object  to  the 
academic  element  ? — Yes. 

22.425.  In  other  words,  those  who  themselves  have 
been  brought  up  under  the  old  system  are  more  likely 
to  wish  succeeding  generations  to  be  taught  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

22.426.  Do  yon  think  that  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  appointed  by  Parliament  would  be 
more  likely  to  adopt  your  view  than  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  old  Universities  ? — I  think  so. 
Certainly  much  more  than  those  who  are  now  regu- 
lating the  studies  in  the  University  of  London  and 
in  the  University  and  King's  Colleges.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  those  who  have  just  recast  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  Examination  and  restored  Macaulay's  scheme 
mignt.be  consulted  on  this  question — the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners. 

22.427.  You  not  only  want  thein  to  be  consulted, 


but  you  want  that  sort  of  man  to  be  admitted  on  the 
governing  body  ? — Yes,  the  legislative  body. 

22.428.  Then  supposing  the  senate  to  contain  not 
only  profes-ors  but  a  certain  number  of  outside  people 
who  would  bring  this  kind  of  influence  to  bear,  do  you 
think  that  they,  being  the  governing  body,  might  act 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Boards  of  Studies 
consisting  entirely  or  mainly  of  professors.  Would 
the  existence  of  people  such  as  these  outside  people  on 
the  senate  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  breadth 
and  elasticity  of  the  new  education  even  though  the 
Faculty  consisted  exclusively  of  professors  ? — I  would 
ask,  my  Lord,  would  it  not  be  possible  so  to  choose 
the  two  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
that  the  outside  element  should  not  be  swamped  by 
the  inside.  There  would  be  always  a  danger  that  the 
professors,  the  internal  body,  would  sway  very  much 
against  influence  exercised  from  the  outside  unless 
the  elements  were  adjusted  skilfully. 

22.429.  In  short,  without  going  into  detail,  you  want 
more  of  an  outside  element  than  there  has  been  in 
some  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  printed  and 
circulated  ? —  Yes. 

22.430.  More  than  there  is  in  the  Greshain  scheme  ? 
—Yes. 

22.431.  But  you  would  still  be  in  favour  of  the 
teaching  element  having  a  large  voice  in  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

22.432.  But  not  exclusive  ? — Not  exclusive. 

22.433.  (Professor  SidgioicJk.)  If  I  understand 
you,  your  objection  to  academic  bodies  is  primarily 
directed  against,  the  University  of  London.  You 
selected  that  for  special  censure  ? — I  do  not  presume 
to  censure.  I  Avas  simply  stating  facts.  And  I  was 
referring  to  those  who  are  at  present  regulating 
academic  instruction  in  London,  and  I  referred  to 
them.  I  selected  that  because  I  presume  that  the 
regulation  of  the  studies  in  the  University  which  is 
now  contemplated  would  lie  directed  by  those  who  are 
now  directing  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London. 

22.434.  Do  you  know  that  this  Commission  is 
sitting  to  consider  a  Charter  that  was  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  teaching  University  in  London  ? 
-Ye.,. 

22.435.  And  you. are  aware  that  one  of  the  strong 
grounds  on  which  a  teaching  University  was  demanded 
was  that  the  influence  of  the  teachers  was  not.  suffi- 
ciently great  on  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

22.436.  I  think  you  will  find  if  vou  will  refer  to 
the  movement  that  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
former  Royal  Commission,  and  the  granting  of  the 
Charier,  an  objection  of  precisely  the  opposite  kind  to 
that  which  you  have  been  urging  was  made  to  the 
University  of  London.  It  was  considered  that  the 
University  of  London  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tion to  the  teaching,  because  the  teachers  did  not 
exercise  sufficient  influence.  So  that  if  the  University 
of  London  is  from  your  point  of  view  the  chief  offender, 
so  far  as  there  is  any  force  in  that  argument  it  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of 
the  teachers  ought  to  be  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished ? — I  have  not  been  touching  on  that  question 
at  all.  I  have  been  pleading  against  intrusting  the 
regulations  of  the  studies  of  the  new  University  solely 
to  those  who  are  now  regulating  academic  studies  in 
London,  because  I  think,  judging  from  their  present 
regulations,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
more  liberal  regulations  required.  I  am  judging  only 
from  the  position  which  they  are  now  in  with  regard 
to  London,  and  from  the  fact  that  University  College 
and  King's  College  are  not  holding  that  position  in 
London  which,  educationally  speaking,  we  should 
expect  such  institutions  to  hold,  with  the  enormous 
advantages  of  endowment  that  they  have,  and  the  very 
able  men  who  represent  their  teaching,  and  I  contend 
that  the  reason  those  bodies  fail  adequately  to  impress 
educationally,  London,  is  not  because  of  any  deficiency 
at  all  in  themselves,  but  simply  because    they  are 
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following  a  system  which  is  now  almost  an  anachro- 
nism, they  are  not  keeping  pace  with  what  we  now 
want  in  education.  I  suppose  the  curricula  of  their 
examinations  are  controlled  practically  by  the  London 
University. 

22.437.  Have  you  examined  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  London  ? — I  have. 

22.438.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  as  at  present  con- 
stituted the  governing  body  of  the  University  of 
London  is  one  in  which  the  persons  engaged  in 
academic  teaching  in  London  exercise  too  great 
an  influence? — I  think  so. 

22.439.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  a  body  in  which 
the  teachers  exercise  too  preponderant  an  influence  ? 
— T  do  not  know  about  the  teacbers,  but  persons  in 
whom  purely  academic  notions  of  education  prevail 
undoubtedly  do. 

22.440.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  When  jou  speak  of  Parlia- 
mentary appointment,  how  in  your  view  is  that  tobe 
exercised  ? — I  mean  that  the  regulation  of  studies  in 
the  University  that  is  contemplated  should  not  be  left 
entirely  in  academic  hands,  but  that  such  persons 
should  be  appointed  by  Government  as  would  be 
likely  to  give  this  broader  touch  to  the  spirit  of  the 
teaching. 

22.441.  My  question  was:  appointed  by  whom  and 
how  ?  How  would  you  have  these  persons  appointed  ? 
That  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  I  have  not  con- 
sidered. 

22.442.  But  it  is  rather  important,  is  it  noi.  ? — 
Would  it  be  possible  lor  the  Commission  to  recommend 


be  a  subject 


that  the  regulation  of  the  studies  should 
for  Government  consideration  ? 

22.443.  Is  that  your  solution  of  the  question  that 

the  Government  should  regulate  the  appointments 't  

Yes,  but  not  a  solution,  merely  a  suggestion. 

22.444.  Meaning  by  the  Government? — Persons 
appointed  by  Government.  Will  not  this  ultimately 
take  the  form  of  a  Bill  ? 

22.445.  What  would  be  the  form  of  the  Bill  ?— 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
recommend  that  the  regulation  of  the  studies  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  who  should  not  be 
merely  representatives  of  the  exiriting  academic 
institutions  in  London,  but  wdio  should  be  appointed 
from  the  outside. 

22.446.  If  you  would  permit  me  to  say  so,  that 
substantially  tin;  constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the 

London  University  ;  and  some  of  us  venture  to  think 
it  is  not  a  perfectly  successful  experiment? — The 
difficulty  there  is  that  those  who  are  associated  from 
the  outside  simply  do  not  attend :  they  are  merely 
nominal  ligure-heads. 

22.447.  Without  admitting  that  that  is  so,  how 
would  you  guarantee  the  attendance  of  persons 
who  were  so  little  interested  in  the  matter  as  to 
be  disposed  otherwise  to  stay  away  ? — It  would  surely 
be  possible  to  nominate  persons  who  would  be  inte- 
rested in  the  matter.    That  is  a  difficulty. 

How  is  it  done  in  France  and  Germany  ? 

22.448.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  We  are  told  that  there  it  is 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  professors.  That 
is  the  evidence  before  us. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to  morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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22.449.  {Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ? — I  have  that 
honour,  my  Lord. 

22.450.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  an  architect,  and  how  he  differs 
from  the  members  of  other  professions  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  he  requires,  and  the  diversity  of  know- 
ledge ? — The  work  of  an  architect  is  of  a  very  complex 
nature  ;  it  differs  from  the  work  of  most  of  the  other 
professions  in  that  respect,  and  therein  consists  the 
difficulty  of  defining  what  an  architect  is.  In  brief, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  an  artist,  a  constructor,  and  to 
require  as  well  considerable  capacity  for  business. 
With  regard  to  artistic  qualifications,  which  I  main- 
tain are  most  important,  he  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
possess  the  power  of  design,  the  imaginative  quality 
which  creates  an  artist.  That,  I  look  upon  as  essen- 
tial with  regard  not  only  to  the  design  of  the  exterior, 
which  is  the  popular  notion,  but  with  regard  to  the 


arrangement  of  buildings,  including  the  design  of  both 
plan  and  elevation.  Most  buildings  are  meant  to  be 
lived  in,  as  well  as  to  be  looked  at.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  impossible  to  create  an  artist,  either  by  teaching 
or  by  any  system  of  examination,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  true  in  one  sense ;  the  artistic  quality  is  a  natural 
endowment,  which  you  cannot  impart.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  true  that  by  a  system  of  educational 
training  you  can  foster  any  such  native  qualification, 
encourage  and  develop  it.  It  might  with  equal  truth 
be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  a  student  painting, 
but  we  know  that  art  classes  are  established  by  artistic 
organisations  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the 
ai  t  of  painting,  and  fostering  the  native  qualities  that  a 
man  possesses;  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  other 
professions.  Then  it  is  necessary  that,  in  addition  to 
the  power  of  design,  the  imaginative  quality  which  an 
architect  should  possess,  he  should  be  well  versed  in 
the  literature  of  his  profession  ;  he  should  have  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture, 
and  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
of  different  nations  and  epochs;  he  should  be  well 
versed  in  construction  ;  it  is  well  to  know  how  to 
design,  but  an  architect  must  know  how  to  build, 
which  he  cannot  do  without  scientific  knowledge ;  he 
should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
properties,  and  strength  of  all  building  materials, 
stQne,  brick,  timber,  metals  of  different  descriptions ; 
he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  sanitation,  which 
is  in  these  days  a  most  important  consideration :  he 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  electricity  which  is 
now  being  introduced  into  most  buildings ;  and 
that  his  educational  course  should  be  such  as  to 
impart  to  him  a  knowledge  of  different  sciences, 
chemistry,  geology,  geometry,  acoustics,  mathematics, 
and  many  others  into  which  I  need  not  enter  just  now; 
all  those  things  are  essential  in  order  that  he  may 
be  qualified  to  practise  the  profession  of  architecture. 

22,451.  With  regard  to  the  education  an  important 
thing  is  a  knowledge  of  proportion,  1  suppose,  is  it 
not? — I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  in  connexion 
with  the  artistic  power  of  design,  which  embraces  a 
knowledge  of  proportion  and  a  knowledge  of  form. 
In  practice,  moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
know  how  to  describe  the  work  that  he  designs 
in  order  that  the  artificers  should  know  how  to 
carry  it  out.  In  other  words,  he  should  know  how 
to  write  a  clear  and  distinct  specification,  a  branch 
of  the  architects  work  often  relegated  to  another 
person.  That,  is  not  right,  as  no  one  can  so  well 
describe  the  work  to  be  carried  out,  as  the  man  who 
lias  designed  it.  He  should  also  know  something  of 
the  dissection  of  buildings  from  the  drawings  em- 
bodied in  what  are  called  bills  of  quantities  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  priced.  Then  he  ought  to 
know,  if  not  how  to  draw  a  contract,  how  to  interpret 
it,  and  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  employer  and 
the  contractor,  and  sec  that  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  both  are  maintained.  His  position  in  that, 
respect  is  that  of  an  agent  standing  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  contractor.  Hence;  in  consequence  of 
the  varied  nature  of  the  architect's  work,  and  of  the 
studies  that,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  practice  such  work,  I 
think  it  is  of  importance  that,  there  should  be  a  distinct 
and  comprehensive  course  of  teaching  such  as  would 
impart  to  him  knowledge  of  all  these  branches,  and 
enable  him  to  practise  each.  The  educational  system 
in  this  country  hitherto  has  been,  as  perhaps  you  are 
aware,  a  system  of  pupilage.  A  youth  is  expected  to 
pick  up  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
practice  as  an  architect,  if  not  entirely,  to  >i  very  large 
extent,  by  becoming  an  articled  pupil  in  an  architect's 
office.  The  period  used  to  be  seven  years,  but  it  has 
in  recent  years  been  reduced  to  five  and  sometimes 
even  to  three.  There  are  great  advantages  in  such 
a  system.  It  enables  a  youth  to  acquire  practical 
knnwledfre  from  actual  contact,  with  work  which 
no  purely  academic  course  could  impart  to  him. 
Therefore,  I  should  deprecate  our  whole  system  of 
pupilage  being  superseded.  In  contrast  to  this  the 
system  of  education  iu  Franco  may  be  described  as  a 
purely  academical  system.  The  youth  has  to  pass 
so  many  years  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  if  he 
is  successful  afterwards  in  winning  a  Grand  Prize  h" 
is  sent  to  Koine.  The  details  of  this  I  will  not  enter 
into,  but  it  is  a  contrast  to  our  own  system,  and  I 
should  not,  like  to  see  it  adopted  here.  I  should  like 
to  see  our  own  system  of  pupilage  maintained,  supple- 
mented by  a  distinct  course  of  University  teaching. 

22.452.  It  is  an  entirely  open  profession,  is  it  not  ? 
There  is  nothing  really  to  prevent  anybody,  myself, 
or  any  other  ignorant  man,  putting  "Architect  "  over 
my  door  and  starting  to-morrow  ?■ — That  is  so.  We 
have  established  a  certain  qualification  for  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  nature  of  examination,  but  that  is  a  quali- 
fication for  becoming  a  member  of  the  Institute,  not 
for  becoming  a,  member  of  the  profession. 

22.453.  And  the  public  probably  would  not  gener- 
ally employ  a  man  who  had  not  that  qualification.  A 
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man  would  not  be  employed  as  architect  unless  he 
was  an  associate  of  your  Institute,  would  he  ? — It  does 
not  follow. 

22,454.  Do  the  public  employ  people  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Institute  ? — Yes,  the  Institute  is  a 
large  body,  but    there   are   architects    in  practice 
who  are  not  members  of  it.      I    should   like,  if 
your  Lordship  will  permit  me,  to  give  one  or  two 
particulars  of  what   we   have   done    at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  bearing  upon  educa- 
tion.   The  Institute  was  founded  in  1834,  and  in- 
corporated under  Royal  Charter  in  1837.    The  object 
with  which  it  was  incorporated,  as  stated  in  the 
Charter,  was  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  institution 
for  the  general  advancement  of  civil  architecture,  and 
for  promoting  and  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences  connected 
therewith.    The  question  may  fairly  be  asked  what 
in  view  of  that  object  as  stated  in  the  Charter  we 
have  done  to  carry  it  out.    I  might  point  out  that 
in  the  first  place  we  have  created  and  collected  a 
valuable    library    of  reference,  probably  the  most 
valuable  library  extant ;  that  we  have,  ever  since  our 
foundation,  held  sessional  meetings  at  which  subjects 
of  professional  interest  are  discussed  ;  that  we  have 
issued,  and  do  issue,  publications  imparting-  valuable 
information  on  professional  subjects  at  a  cost  of  some- 
where about  1,500/.  a  year  ;  that,  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  recommending  to  Her  Majesty  each  year  a 
recipient  for  a  Royal  gold  medal,  which  is  the  gift  of 
the  Queen.    The  Royal  gold  medal  is  annually  con- 
ferred on  such  distinguished  architect  or  man  of  science 
from  any  country  as  may  have  designed  or  executed  a 
building  of  high  merit,  or  produced  a  work  tending  to 
promote  or  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  architecture,  or 
the  various  branches  of  science  connnected  therewith. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  medal  in  1848  there 
have  been  45  Royal  gold  medallists,  and  16  of  those 
have  been  foreigners.    We  do  not  restrict  it  in  any 
way  to  our  own  country.    We  have  further  established 
valuable  prizes  and  studentships.    Competitive  designs 
are  annually  invited  and  submitted  by  students,  to 
which  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute.   They  consist  of  the  essay  prize,  which  is  a 
silver  medal  and  25/. ;  the  prize  for  measured  draw- 
ings of  ancient  buildings,  which  is  a  silver  medal  and 
10/.  10*. ;  the  Soane  Medallion,   which  consists  of 
the  medallion  and  100/.    That  is  the  most  valuable 
prize  we  give,  and  the  student  has  to  travel  abroad 
for  not  less  than  six  months  after  he  wins  it ;  the 
Pugin  studentship,  the  prize  for  which  is  a  silver 
medal  and  40/.,  and  the  student  has  to  travel  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
months  for  the  purpose  of  studying  mediaeval  architec- 
ture ;  the  Godwin  bursary,  which  is  a  silver  medal  and 
40/.,  and  the  student  has  to  travel  abroad  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  weeks  to  study  modern  architec- 
ture more  immediately  in  connexion  with  practical 
subjects,  sanitation,  and  so  on ;  the  Owen  Jones' 
Studentship,  which  consists  of  a  certificate  and  50/., 
in  which  case  the  student  has  to  travel  abroad  for 
not  less  than  two  months,  for  the  study  especially  of 
ornament  and  colour  ;  the  Tite  prize  which  consists 
of  a  certificate  and  30/. ;  the  unsuccessful  student 
having  to  travel  in  Italy  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  four  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Italian 
architecture.    Lastly  there  is  the  Grrissell  prize,  which 
consists  of  a  gold  medal  and  10/.  10s.,  and  which  is 
given  for  the  best  design  iu  construction. 

22.455.  With  regard  to  the  travelling  students, 
have  they  to  make  any  report  to  the  Institute  of  their 
travels  ? — Yes ;  in  the  year  after  their  return  from 
travelling.  Then  the  Institute,  further,  has  during 
the  last  few  years  established  allied  societies.  They 
consist  of  different  societies  established  in  various 
centres  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
14  such  societies  now  in  alliance  with  the  Institute. 

24.456.  Is  there  any  other  architectural  association 
with  which  you  are  not  connected  ?  Have  you  any 
rival  ? — There  is  a  younger  body  which  is  not  a.  rival  in 
any  way  of  the  Institute — the  Architectural  Association. 
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J.  M.  Ander-       22,457.  You    are    in    friendly  communication  ? — 
son,  Esq.,  Yes. 

F.R.I. B.  A.        22,458.  You  are  the  standing  authority  ?— We  are 
~7  the  representative  body  of  the  profession  incorporated 

^  e  '  '  under  Royal  Charter.  The  advantage  we  expect  to 
derive  from  having  admitted  these  societies  to  alliance 
with  the  Royal  Iustitute  is  that  they  will  become 
educational  centres  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

22.459.  Did  you  start  them  or  did  they  start  them- 
selves ? — They  were  existing  societies,  and  we  have 
not  incorporated  them,  but  allied  them  with  the  Insti- 
tute so  as  to  constitute  one  complete  educational  organi- 
sation throughout  the  country.  Then,  as  further 
evidence  of  what  we  have  done,  I  should  like  to  refer 
in  passing  to  the  examinations  which  have  been 
established  at  the  Institute.  The  first  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  voluntary  examination.  That  was  estab- 
lished in  1863,  and  continued  to  1881;  during  those 
18  years  65  students  passed,  and  it  was  never  looked 
upon  as  a  success.  That  was  followed  in  1882  by 
the  obligatory  examination,  which  is  what  I  referred 
to  some  little  time  since  as  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion for  candidature  to  the  associateship  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

22.460.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Obligatory  on  whom  ? — 
On  the  students  in  this  sense,  that  only  by  passing 
that  examination  can  they  be  qualified  to  be  elected 
associates  of  the  Institute.  In  regard  to  this  exami- 
nation I  should  like  to  leave  it  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  to  speak,  as  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  is  better  in- 
formed in  relation  to  it  than  any  other  member  of 
the  profession.  I  merely  wish  to  show  by  having 
made  this  reference  to  the  Institute  what  we  have 
already  done  to  justify  the  objects  for  which  we  were 
incorporated  and  established  ;  and  to  emphasize  my 
opinion  that  the  most  important  organisation  which  we 
have  hitherto  established  is  the  examination  referred  to, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a  stimulus  to  educational 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  which  is  quite  re- 
markable. 

22.461.  (Chairman.)  What  part  do  you  think  your 
institution  could  take,  or  could  it  take  any  part  in 
the  scheme  for  a  teaching  University  in  London  ;  do 
you  think  you  could  be  affiliated  to  it  in  any  way  ? — 
The  Institute  is  not  a  teaching  body.  It  is  only  an 
examining  body. 

22.462.  Would  you  be  able  to  delegate  your  ex- 
amining powers  to  a  University  ? — That  is  a  subject 
which  I  have  not  much  considered. 

22.463.  I  gather  that  you  think  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity ought  to  have  an  architectural  faculty — a  faculty 
devoted  entirely  to  architecture.  Is  that  the  case  ? — 
My  general  view  is  that  it  should  embrace  a  course 
of  teaching. 

22.464.  The  subject  is  divided  into  two,  the  artistic 
part  and  the  practical  part.  The  artistic  part  I  think 
you  admit  could  hardly  be  taught  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
altogether  admit  that. 

22.465.  Would  that  be  a  proper  subject  for  teaching 
in  a  University  ? — Certainly,  as  regards  drawing, 
delineation,  and  the  principles  of  design. 

22.466.  That  would  be  common  to  many  other 
professions ;  that  would  not  be  peculiar  to  architec- 
ture, but  it  would  probably  be  taught  in  connexion 
with  other  things  ? — Possibly. 

22.467.  Then  with  regard  to  the  actual  practical 
part,  supposing  there  was  a  degree  to  be  established 
for  engineering  under  any  name,  "technology,"  or 
"  applied  science,"  or  anything  else  which  would  be 
sought  after  by  those  who  were  going  into  the  pro- 
fession of  engineers,  would  that  cover  the  practical 
part  of  the  education  required  for  an  architect  ? — 
That  is  what  I  believe  is  done  now  in  America.  The 
degree  that  is  conferred  there,  embraces  engineering, 
as  well  as  the  scientific  part  of  architecture. 

22.468.  And  that  and  the  general  culture  which 
would  be  given  under  the  head  of  "  arts  "  would  cover 
all  your  ground,  would  it  not  ? — It  might  do  so. 

22.469.  You  leave  any  other  question  to  Mr.  Cates  ? 


— Yes,  with  regard  to  the  examinations,  I  had  rather 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Cates. 

22.470.  (Lord  Playfair.)  Do  you  conceive  there 
is  a  necessity  for  founding  a  teaching  establishment 
or  a  teaching  school  for  architects  in  London  ? — I  do. 

22.471.  And  do  you  see  any  way  of  doing  so 
without  parliamentary  aid.  The  present  London 
University  has  no  means.  Do  you  think  a  teaching 
school  for  architects  will  be  established  by  private 
efforts  or  by  civic  efforts  ? — If  this  scheme  of  a  Gres- 
ham  University  were  established,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  form  part  of  that.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  funds  would  come  from.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed  with  regard  to  that. 

22.472.  You  alluded  to  the  American  attempt  to  get 
up  good  teaching  in  architecture  ? — Yes. 

22.473.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  large  new 
Institution  which  has  been  built  in  Boston  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  do  not. 

22.474.  It  has  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the 
staff  of  professors  is  not  yet  complete.  Do  you  think 
that  in  London  there  would  be  such  a  tendency  to 
support  teaching  in  architecture  that  we  might  rely 
upon  the  new  teaching  University,  obtaining  funds  for 
that  purpose  from  voluntary  or  civic  efforts  ? — I 
should  think  so,  because  if  existing  schools  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  separate  institutions,  were  embraced 
in  one  scheme  there  would  be  a  mass  of  students 
brought  into  one  focus. 

22.475.  And  your  important  institution  would  be 
able  to  help  such  an  institution  considerably,  would  it 
not  ? — In  any  way  we  could,  it  would  be  our  desire 
to  do  so. 

22.476.  1  am  not  sure^  whether  any  of  your  im- 
portant associations  have  made  attempts  in  Parliament 
to  get  up  a  system  of  examination  like  that  of  the 
medical  colleges  ? — By  registration  ? 

22.477.  Yes? — The  Royal  Institute  has  opposed 
that  always.  The  Bill  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  Society  of  Architects,  which  was  established  a 
few  years  since,  I  believe,  with  that  object. 

22.478.  I  happen  to  know  a  little  about  that  because 
they  asked  my  aid,  which  I  would  not  give.  Why 
did  you  oppose  (hat  systematic  attempt? — First  of  all 
because  it  was  brought  forward  by  a  society  which  is 
not  in  any  sense  representative ;  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  men  comparatively  unknown  in  the  profes- 
sion. On  that  ground  we  opposed  it,  and  on  various 
others.  For  instance,  the  first  result  of  such  a  regis- 
tration would  be  that  anyone  calling  himself,  or 
choosing  to  call  himself,  "architect,"  as  many  men 
throughout  the  country  do,  who  are  really  auctioneers 
or  estate  agents,  or  even  undertakers,  and  so  on, 
would  become  registered  architects,  and  this  of  itself 
would  be  a  great  disaster. 

22.479.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  make  the 
new  University  the  door  by  which  persons  might 
become  qualified  to  exercise  the  profession  of  architect 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  medicine  ? — That  would  be 
closing  the  profession.  At  present  it  is  an  open  pro- 
fession.   1  am  not  prepared  to  go  that  length. 

22.480.  You  would  let  them  rely  upon  their  own 
merits  ? — Yes. 

22.481.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  A  very  large  part 
of  the  education  would  be  included  in  that  for 
engineering  ? — The  scientific  part  you  refer  to. 

22.482.  It  would  be  very  largely  included  in 
engineering,  would  it  not  ? — Some  parts  of  it  might, 
no  doubt. 

22.483.  What  part  of  it  would  not  be  included  ? — 
The  artistic,  the  literature,  and  the  practice  courses. 
The  practice  of  an  architect  is  distinct  from  the  prac- 
tice of  an  engineer. 

22.484.  Would  those  be  legitimate  subjects  for 
University  education  and  University  examination  ? — 
Why  should  they  not  be  ? 

22.485.  Otherwise,  without  exception,  the  greater 
part  comes  under  the  head  of  "  Engineering  "  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  Architecture  does  not.  The  literature 
of  architecture  does  not,  and  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture does  not. 
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22.486.  They  have  become  more  separate  lately  ? — 
Possibly.  Of  course  teaching  on  similar  subjects 
■would  be  to  some  extent  required  by  both. 

22.487.  Material  and  proportion  ? — Not  proportion. 

22.488.  Would  not  that  be  under  the  head  of 
"  Engineering  "  ? — No,  certainly  not,  though  it  may 
be  regretted  that  engineers  do  not  study  proportion 
more. 

22.489.  (Chairman.)  They  are  not  bound  to  please 
the  eye  ? — Not  bound,  but  it  is  desirable  they  should. 

22.490.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  get  a  little 
more  clearly  the  position  which  you  think  architects 
ought  to  occupy.  So  far  as  relates  to  construction, 
the  use  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains,  and  matters 
of  that  kind,  you  would  be  occupying  the  same  posi 
tion  as  the  engineer  ? — To  some  extent  no  doubt  it 
would  be  so. 

22.491.  Would  it  be  at  all  different? — With,  regard 
to  those  subjects  you  mentioned,  the  strain  of  materials, 
and  so  on,  an  engineer  requires,  no  doubt,  knowledge 
as  well  as  an  architect. 

22.492.  There  you  would  be  on  common  ground 
with  them  ? — To  that  extent. 

22.493.  With  respect  to  the  more  scientific  branch 
of  design,  which  depends  upon  mathematics,  optics, 
acoustics,  and  so  on,  you  would  occupy  no  exclusive 
position,  but  would  benefit  by  the  teaching  of  science, 
pure  and  applied,  which  would,  of  course,  necessarily 
be  provided  ? — Yes. 

22.494.  So  far  you  would  agree.    Then  you  come 
to  what  would  be  more  specifically  architectural  in  the 
University  course  which  you  propose.    You  would 
have  the  history  of   design,  I  suppose  ?- 
Architecture. 

22.495.  And  the  literature  of  design  ?- 
Architecture. 

22.496.  Including  in  that  all  varieties  of  form,  and 
the  mode  of  varying  the  more  rigid  rules  by  aesthetic 
considerations? — Quite  so. 

22,197.  That  is  a  matter  which  you  think  might  be 
made  one  of  teaching  as  distinct  from  the  practice 
which  might  be  obtained  in  an  architect's  chambers  ? 
— I  think  so. 

22.498.  You  think  it  is  sufficiently  reducible  to 
principles  to  make  it.  the  subject  of  a  course  of  teach- 
ing ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

22.499.  Then  that  is  what,  specifically,  you  would 
desire  to  add  to  the.  University  course  for  the  sake  of 
your  profession  ?  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
desire  to  add  for  the  sake  of  your  profession  ? — If  I 
understand  you,  what  I  call  the  artistic  course  would 
be  separate ;  but  you  think  the  remainder  might  be 
embodied  in  the  general  course. 

22.500.  The  remainder  seems  to  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  those  heads  which  must  be  provided  for  in 
any  case.  Is  there  anything  besides  that  which  you 
would  desire  to  super-add  ? — My  notion  is  that  there 
might  be  a  distinct  course  for  architecture,  and,  if  a 
sufficient  number  responded  to  it,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  have  it. 

22.501.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  variation  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  materials  you  have  to  deal 
with,  and  the  mode  in  which  you  have  to  deal  with 
them,  that  the  course  would  be  different  from  the 
course  required  for  an  engineer  ? — I  think  so. 

21.502.  You  have  mentioned  a  number  of  matters 
which  it  is  important  for  an  architect  to  know,  but 
from  what  you  have  said  I  do  not  gather  that  you 
desire  that  those  should  be  made  i  lie  subject  of  specific- 
training,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  contracts,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  You  would 
not  desire  that  there  should  be  a  special  class  for  that 
purpose.  I  put  the  question,  because  a  gentleman 
came  to  us  the  other  day  who  told  us  that  in  order  to 
study  agriculture  you  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  and  political  relations  of  different  nations  at 
various  periods  of  history.  You  do  not  desire  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  see  why  a 
general  knowledge  of  such  matters  should  not  be 
imparted. 


22.503.  It  would  make  the  construction  of  a  Uni- 
versity rather  complicated  if  each  object  aimed  at  is  to 
have  a  separate  course  constructed  for  it.  Might  it 
not  suit  your  purpose  if  those  subjects  which  were 
more  particularly  essential  to  the  architect's  profession 
had  a  place,  and  for  the  rest,  for  the  subject  matter 
which  they  had  shared  in  common  with  other  pro- 
fessions, they  went  into  the  common  classes  ? — As  in 
the  Cornell  University,  I  believe  it  is  so  there. 

22.504.  You  are  against  closing  the  profession  ? — 
Yes. 

22.505.  I  suppose  in  a  matter  which  depends  so 
much  upon  natural  endowment,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  require  a  University  to  teach  the  practice  of 
the  art  ?  — I  think  so,  in  so  far  as  it  Avould  tend  to 
close  the  profession. 

22.506.  I  think  Captain  Fowke  was  not  an 
architect,  was  he  ?— No. 

22.507.  {Lord  Reay.)  Has  the  Institute  any 
funds  ? — Certain  vested  funds,  the  interest  of  which 
is  required  to  make  up  income. 

22.508.  And  none  of  its  funds  would  be  available 
for  the  endowment  of  Chairs  in  the  University  ? — No ; 
they  are  very  small. 

22.509.  You  mentioned  that  the  associates  had  to 
pass  a  qualifying  examination.  Are  those  who  succeed 
in  that  qualifying  examination  invariably  elected  as 
associates? — They -are  quali  lied  to  be  so  by  virtue  of 
passing  that  examination.  Then  they  must  be  formally 
nominated  in  order  to  be  elected;  but  a  man  who  lias 
passed  the  examination  is  elected,  if  properly  qualified 
in  other  respects. 

22.510.  How  is  the  election  managed  ? — The  elec- 
tion for  associates  is  taken  by  show  of  hands  at  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Institute.  They  are  regu- 
larly nominated,  of  course,  by  a  paper  signed  by 
proposers. 

22.511.  After  a  man  has  been  an  associate  some 
time,  he  becomes  a  Fellow  ? — If  he  wishes  to  become 
a  Fellow,  he  has  to  make  an  application  for  Fellowship 
on  a  nomination  form,  signed  by  proposers,  stating 
what  they  know  of  him  and  his  work. 

22.512.  But  all  Associates  do  not  in  course  of  time 
become  Fellows  ? — No,  not  all. 

22.513.  Who  are  left  out ;  you  say  not  all  Associates 
become  Fellows.  What  is  the  test  of  Fellowship  ? — 
There  is  at  present  no  actual  test,  beyond  this,  that 
a  Fellow  must  have  been  seven  years  in  practice  as  a 
principal,  and  be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age. 
With  those  two  requisites,  and  if  he  is  properly  pro- 
posed from  personal  knowledge  by  three  Fellows,  he 
comes  forward  for  election.  Under  the  charter  we 
have  power  to  go  further  with  regard  to  Fellows. 
"  After  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
"  this  our  Charter  the  Royal  Institute  shall  have  power 
"  to  declare  that  every  person  desiring  to  be  admitted 
"  a  Fellow,  shall  be  required  to  have  passed  such 
"  examination  or  examinations  as  may  be  directed 
"  by  the  Royal  Institute.  But  in  special  cases,  the 
"  Council  shall  have  power  to  dispense  with  such 
"  examination  or  examinations."  That  is  now  under 
consideration. 

22.514.  And  the  rule  is,  that 
tion  ?—  At    present    there  is 
Fellows. 

22.515.  Then  it  depends  mainly  upon  the  circum- 
stance whether  the  candidate  can  find  three  gentlemen 
to  propose  him  ? — And  he  must  have  been  seven  years 
in  practice  as  a  principal,  and  be  30  years  of  age. 

22.516.  Is  any  attention  paid  to  the  work  he  has 
done  in  practice  during  those  seven  years? — The 
council  have  for  the  last  year  or  two  followed  the 
practice  of  requiring  drawings  of  some  of  the  can- 
didate's work  to  be  submitted. 

22.517.  Therefore  a  certain  guarantee  of  ability 
exists  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent  ;  and  the  proposal  now 
under  consideration  is  to  make  that  a  more  effectual 
guarantee. 

22.518.  (Chairman.)  How  many  Fellows  are  there  ? 

6  0  2 
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— At  the  present  moment  there  are  621  Fellows  and 
806  Associates,  and  of  these  806,  more  than  one  half 
have  passed  the  qualifying  examination. 


22,519.  Do  the  Fellows  pay  any  subscriptions? —  I  to  keep  anyone  out  ? — No 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Yes.  The  Fellows  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  a 
year,  and  the  Associates  two  guineas  a  year. 

22,520.  That  is  merely  nominal.    It  is  not  enough 


A.  Cates,  Esq.,  ARTHUR  GATES,  Esq. 

F.R.I.B.A.  . 

  22,521.  {Chairman.)  You  heard  the  evidence  of 

the  last  witness  ;  I  will  ask  you,  generally  do  you 
agree  with  it  ? — I  generally  concur. 

22.522.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  a 
little  more  detailed  information  on  some  of  the  points. 
You  are  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Architecture  ? — I  am. 

22.523.  And  you  are  a  past  Vice-President  ? — I 
am. 

22.524.  Is  there  anything  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Institute  with  reference  to  education 
which  has  not  been  said  which  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— J  could  only  repeat  what  the  President  has  said ; 
that  the  Institute  is  not  a  teaching  body,  but  by  its 
prizes  and  studentships  has,  since  its  foundation, 
encouraged  and  influenced  architectural  education  ; 
more  recently  it  has,  by  means  of  the  examinations 
which  it  has  established,  still  more  beneficially 
influenced  the  education  of  the  architect.  It  further 
materially  aids  that  education  by  the  free  use  that 
it  gives  to  students  of  its  very  important  professional 
library,  which  is  open  to  all  its  members,  and  to 
students  properly  introduced  daily,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  nine  in  the  evening,  thus  giving  those  who 
are  occupied  in  oilicos  during  the  day  opportunities 
for  making  free  use  of  it  until  as  late  an  hour  as  is 
reasonable,  except  on  Saturdays,  Avhen  it  closes  ai 
2  o'clock  in  summer  and  at  6  p.m.  in  winter. 

22.525.  Where  do  those  who  come  up  for  examina- 
tion generally  acquire  their  knowledge.  How  do  they 
get  their  necessary  education,  as  a  general  rule  ? — Up 
to  quite  recently  there  has  been  no  recognised  course 
of  study,  and  the  means  of  education  have  been 
insufficient. 

22.526.  The  course  of  study  is  laid  down  by  you, 
but  who  gives  it?  — The  subjects  in  which  they  are  to 
be  examined  are  laid  down,  and  they  seek  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  follow  that  course  in  any  way  they 
can.  They  acquire  it  by  private  study  :  by  tuition  from 
coaches ;  by  attending  classes  at  University  College 
and  King's  College  ;  and  by  attending  classes  at  the 
Architectural  Association  ;  with  respect  to  all  of  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  fuller  information. 

22.527.  Then  will  you  take  your  own  course  ? — Up 
to  quite  recently  the  principal  sources  of  professional 
education  were  the  mere  haphazarded  chances  of 
pupilage  in  offices  ;  there  was  no  definite  course  laid 
down,  and  there  was  no  definite  standard  of  education 
or  acquirement  as  a  qualification  for  membership  of 
the  Institute. 

22.528.  When  was  the  Institute  founded  ?  —  In 
1834.  In  1882  a  byelaw  passed  in  1877  came  into 
operation,  making  the  passing  of  a  qualifying  exami- 
nation a  condition  precedent  to  admission  as  a 
candidate  for  election  as  an  Associate,  and  it  was 
hoped  and  intended  that  the  preparation  for  this 
examination  should  guide  the  young  architect  desiring 
to  become  a  member  in  his  studies,  and  that  he  should 
apply  himself  to  a  definite  course  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  acquiring 
further  knowledge  in  artistic,  scientific,  and  pro- 
fessional subjects,  and  thus  in  time  secure  that  the 
members  of  the  Institute  should  be  a  body  of  well- 
educated  and  qualified  professional  men.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  a  course  which  we  hoped  then 
would,  and  which  we  are  now  assured  will,  lead 
to  that  result.  The  first  qualifying  examination  was 
held  in  1882,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1892  the  following 
have  been  the  results  :  We  have  had  657  applicants, 
of  whom  612  were  admitted  and  472  passed,  with 
the  nett  result  that  of  the  806  Associates  now  on 
the  oooks  of  the  Institute,  424  entered  after  having 
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passed  this  examination.  The  others  were  members 
before  1882,  and  therefore  were  not  subject  to  the 
test.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  the  last  year, 
1892.  There  are  two  examinations  held  in  the  year, 
one  in  March  and  one  in  November.  As  a  rule  we 
find  that  we  have  a  greater  number  of  applicants  in 
March  than  we  have  in  November.  I  presume  they 
devote  themselves  in  the  winter  months  to  study,  and 
probably  in  the  summer  they  find  other  means  of 
spending  their  time.  In  March  we  had  92  applicants, 
of  whom  81  were  admitted  and  32  were  relegated,  so 
that  only  49  passed;  in  November  we  had  50 
applicants,  of  whom  41  were  admitted,  24  relegated, 
and  12  passed. 

22.529.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Does  "  relegated "  mean 
plucked  ? — No,  they  are  not  plucked.  Considering 
that  this  examination  is  intended  for  educational 
purposes,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  competitive,  if  a 
candidate  reaches  a  certain  standard  of  marks  he 
is  not  plucked,  although  he  has  not  obtained  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  pass,  but  he  is  relegated  to  his 
studies  for  a  year  or  six  months,  or  he  is  relegated 
only  in  certain  subjects.  A  man  may  have  passed 
extremely  well  in  the  artistic  part  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  the  practical.  He  is  then  sent  back  to  complete  his 
studies  in  those  sections,  and  has  credit  given  him  for 
the  marks  he  has  got  on  the  others.  Occasionally  we 
have  had  candidates  who  have  come  up  twice,  or  some 
few  perhaps  three  times,  but  those  have  been  cases 
in  which,  perhaps  from  ill-health  or  other  causes  a 
candidate  has  not  been  able  to  follow  out  his  studies 
as  otherwise  he  would  have  done. 

22.530.  ( Chairman.)  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  ; 
you  exercise  your  discretion  ? — The  Board  exercise  their 
discretion  in  the  matter.  By  the  20th  section  of  the 
Charter  the  Institute  is  authorised  to  hold  examina- 
tions. "Examinations  by  or  under  this  our  Charter, 
"  or  which  the  Royal  Institute  now  is  or  may  here- 
"  after  be  empowered  or  required  by  statute  to  hold, 
"  and  such  other  examination  or  examinations  as 
"  the  Royal  Institute  may  from  time  to  time  think 
"  fit  to  establish  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
"  places  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  India,  or 
"  any  colony  or  dependency  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
"  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  may  from  time 
"  to  time  determine."  Then  the  21st  section  is: 
"  The  Royal  Institute  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
"  diplomas  or  certificates  in  connexion  with  examina- 
{i  tions  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  as  byelaws  may 
"  from  time  to  time  prescribe."  Following  upon 
that,  and  with  the  result  of  the  experience  that  we 
have  had  of  the  examination  in  the  five  years  between 
1882  and  1887,  which  satisfied  us  that  there  was  a 
great  deficiency  of  educational  resources  ;  that  there 
was  a  great  necessity  for  gradually  raising  the 
standard  of  acquirements  ;  and  that  there  was  I  may 
say  (although  I  regret  to  say  so)  found  to  exist  a 
lamentable  deficiency  in  preliminary  education ;  a 
want  of  training  in  mathematical  and  geometrical 
accuracy,  and  serious  defects  in  draughtsmanship  and 
artistic  education,  and  an  absence  of  precision  and 
exact  knowledge  in  technical  subjects;  a  general 
conference  of  architects,  which  was  held  on  May  4th, 
1 887,  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
of  architectural  education.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  hand  in  a  report  of  this  meeting,  witli  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  myself  {handing  in  same). 
There  is  an  introductory  note  by  myself,  and  it  is 
followed  by  an  appendix  which  comprises  particulars 
of  the  architectural  courses  followed  at  the  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York ;  the  Columbia 
College,  New  York  ;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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Technology,  Boston;  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris; 
L'Ecole  Speciale  d' Architecture,  Paris,  and  the 
Architectural  School  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
London,  i  printed  that  pamphlet,  and  circulated 
about  2,000  copies  of  it  amongst  members  of  the 
profession,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  establishment 
of  a  progressive  series  of  examinations  so  as  to  cure 
the  very  serious  defects  which  existed  in  the  one 
examination  which  had  no  preliminary  test  to  lead 
up'  to  it.  The  scheme  of  the  progressive  examination 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Royal  Institute  at  a 
general  meeting,  and  will  be  found  on  page  21  and 
the  following  pages  of  these  particulars  {handing  in 
same).  I  may  shortly  state  the  heads  which  have 
been  arranged  at  present  for  the  three  courses  of 
those  progressive  examinations,  the  preliminary,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  final,  the  final  being  the  examina- 
tion, the  passing  of  which  is  obligatory  upon  every 
individual  desiring  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  associate- 
ship  of  the  Institute.  The  preliminary,  which  is  for 
young  men  of  the  age  of  15.  16,  or  17,  desiring  to 
snter  the  profession  consists  of  writing  from  dictation, 
English  composition,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  tbe 
elements  of  plane  geometry,  geography  and  history, 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  Latin,  geometrical 
drawing,  elements  of  perspective,  elementary  me- 
chanics and  physics,  and  freehand  drawing  from  the 
round.  When  a  candidate  has  passed  the  preliminary 
and  been  admitted  as  a  probationer,  he  will  have  two 
years  or  more  for  further  study,  and  then  he  will  be 
prepared  to  come  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  inter- 
mediate examination,  but  in  order  that  he  should  lie 
admitted  to  that  examination  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
produce  certain  "  testimonies  of  study  "  showing  the 
work  he  lias  been  doing  in  the  interval  between  his 
being  admitted  as  probationer  and  coming  up  as  a 
candidate  for  the  class  of  "student."  Those  "testi- 
monies "  consist  of  seven  sheets  of  drawings  in  the  art 
seeiion,  with  a  descriptive  memoir  and  sketches;  and 
four  sheets  in  the  science  section.  The  subjects  of 
the  examination  are  : — The  orders  acd  classic  orna- 
ment, English  architecture  and  mediaeval  ornament, 
building  materials,  calculation  of  strength  of  materials, 
the  elementary  principles  of  construction,  elementary 
physics  as  applied  to  buildings,  mensuration,  land 
surveying  and  levelling,  plane  applied  geometry, 
projection  and  developments  of  surfaces,  followed  by 
an  oral  examination  upon  the  whole  subject,  in  which 
oral  examination  the  testimonies  of  study  are  carefully 
looked  into  by  the  examiners,  and  form  a  portion  of 
the  examination  of  the  candidate.  This  examination 
has  been  so  recently  established  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  holding  the  final  examination,  which  is 
really  the  important  one,  the  other  two  being  merely 
introductory.  There  are  now  some  55  students 
preparing  for  it.. 

22.531.  Will  that  be  more  severe  than  the  old 
qualifying  examination  which  was  established  in  1882  ? 
— Certainly.  In  the  written  examination  and  the 
oral  examination  the  same  principle  of  requiring 
"  testimonies  of  study  "  is  followed  out,  so  that  we  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  in 
the  interval  since  he  passed  the  intermediate. 

22.532.  How  do  you  ensuie  that  the  plans  and 
things  he  sends  are  really  done  by  himself  ? — -He 
makes  a  declaration  that  they  are  so  done.  Those 
drawings  are  submitted  to  the  examiners  ;  the  student 
takes  his  portfolio  to  each  examiner,  and  in  his  own 
particular  section  the  examiner  deals  with  those 
"testimonies,"  looks  into  them,  and  asks  him  questions 
which  are  generally  a  very  fair  test.  Moreover,  the 
candidate's  power  of  draughtsmanship  is  tested  by  the 
execution  of  a  design  in  the  examination,  and  the  draw- 
ings then  made  can  be  compared  with  those  submitted 
at  probationary  work  or  "  testimonies."  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  any  case  with  regard  to  the  "  testimonies  " 
which  would  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  drawings 
were  not  really  the  production  of  tbe  candidate ;  and 
we  require  also  that  his  master  should  send  a  letter, 
or  some  well-known  person  should  send  a  letter,  to  the 
effect  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  he  can  certify  that 


those  drawings  are  the  work  of  the  candidate'  s  own  A.  CJales,  Esq. 
hands.  The  full  details  of  those  particulars  of  testi-  F.R.I. B. A. 
monies  of  study  will  be  found  on  page  41  of  the 
pamphlet  I  last  handed  in;  but  I  may  summarise  !7  leb.  1893. 
them  by  describing  them  as  including  drawings  of 
classic  architecture  shaded  by  rule,  a  study  of 
mediaeval,  classic,  or  renaissance  architecture  in  per- 
spective, in  outline,  or  shaded.  Two  studies  of  orna- 
ment from  the  round,  classic  or  renaissance  and 
medireval ;  a  complete  design  for  a  building  of 
moderate  dimensions ;  drawings  of  some  historic 
building  from  actual  measurement,  with  the  original 
sketches  appended ;  sheets  of  constructive  drawings, 
with  the  calculations  for  strength  fully  worked  out, 
sheets  of  diagrams  of  constructive  masonry  and 
groined  vaulting ;  notes  of  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  actual  works.  The  written  examination  will  com- 
prise the  history  of  Architecture  illustrated  by 
sketches  of  well-known  buildings  in  the  various 
styles  ;  the  features,  mouldings,  and  ornaments  of  th« 
various  styles,  illustrated  by  sketches  ;  a  design  for  a 
building  of  moderate  dimensions,  or  some  part  of  a 
large  building  made  in  one  day  from  particulars 
given ;  materials,  their  nature  and  application  in 
buildings,  strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  ; 
their  calculation  and  graphic  determination  ;  con- 
structive details  in  all  trades;  sanitary  science; 
drainage  ;  water  supply  ;  ventilation  ;  specification 
and  contracts ;  measurements  and  estimating ;  the 
legislative  enactments  relative  to  buildings.  Then 
there  is  an  oral  examination  on  the  whole  as  before. 
Then  as  to  the  actual  working  of  these  progressive 
examinations.  ( The  witness  handed  in  particulars 
of  the  Progressive  Examination  ;  see  Appendix 
No.  46.)  The  first  preliminary  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1889,  in  London,  Dublin,  Bristol,  and  Manchester, 
and  we  have  now  438  probationers  on  the  register. 
The  first  intermediate  examination  was  held  in 
November  1890,  and  55  who  have  successfully  passed 
are  entered  as  students  on  the  books.  In  the  five 
examinations  which  have  been  held  we  have  had  85 
applicants,  the  testimonies  of  study  of  12  not  having 
been  sufficiently  satisfactory,  73  have  been  admitted  ; 
of  these,  55  passed,  the  remainder  being  relegated, 
as  I  said  before.  I  think  that  the  result  in  the 
number  of  candidates  that  have  been  relegated,  al- 
though the  standard  has  not  yet  been  placed  very 
high,  and  has  been  rather  adapted  to  the  average 
requirements  of  the  students,  shows  that  the  educa- 
tion has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  arises  very  much  from  that  want 
of  appreciation  by  the  young  architect,  and  very  often 
by  his  master,  of  the  necessity  for  definite  study, 
which  is  the  result  of  long  years'  neglect  ot  education, 
and  of  the  system  of  looking  to  pupilage  as  the  sole 
means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  artistic  and  pro 
fessional  knowledge. 

22.533.  Then  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  these 
examinations  upon  education,  which  is  your  next  head 
that  would  lead  you  to  what  I  asked  before  as  to  the 
way  in  which,  as  a  rule,  these  people  prepare  them- 
selves, which,  as  you  said,  was  partly  by  private 
study,  partly  by  coaching,  and  partly  by  the  teaching 
of  University  and  King's  Colleges  ? — The  examination 
has  produced,  I  think,  a  very  excellent  effect :  evi- 
denced, first,  by  the  large  number  of  probationers  who 
have  entered,  and  also  by  the  proceedings  at  King's 
College  and  University  College.  As  regards  King's 
College  I  am  able  to  give  you  some  particulars.  If  I 
recollect  aright  the  first  professorship  at  King's  Col- 
lege, which  was  held  by  Mr.  William  Hosking,  was 
the  professorship  of  the  arts  of  construction,  and 
dealt  chiefly  with  constructive  matters  and  not  with 
architecture  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  has 
just  now  explained  his  views. 

22.534.  More  engineering? — Yes,  he  was  followed 
in  the  same  chair  by  Professor  Robert  Kerr.  On  his 
retirement  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Architecture,  Building  Construction,  and 
Modern  Practice,  and  from  him  I  have  received  these 
particulars  of  the  courses  that  they  have  established, 
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A.  Cates,  Esq.,  chiefly,  I  believe,  as  the  result  of  the  establishment 
F.R.I.B.A.     0f  the  examinations  by  the  Institute  {handing  copies 
~7  to  the  Commission  ;  see  Appendix  No.  47).    On  the 

e  '  1  93'  first  page  you  see  that  these  courses  are  "specially 
"  arranged  to  enable  architects'  pupils,  improvers, 
"  and  other  gentlemen  intending  to  follow  the  pro- 
"  fession  of  Architecture,  to  prepare  for  the  progres- 
"  sive  examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
4i  Architects  as  set  forth  in  their  Kalendar  ; "  and 
not  only  have  they  established  day  classes,  but  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  who  have 
behaved  in  a  most  generous  manner  in  providing 
funds  at  King's  College  and  at  University  College 
for  promoting  architectural  education,  they  have  estab- 
lished these  evening  classes  which  are  described  on 
pages  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  which  afford  to  the  pupil  engaged 
all  day  in  the  office  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  evening  (see  Appendix  No.  48). 
But  besides  that  the  Architectural  Association  have 
taken  a  very  great  move  lately  (I  think  I  may  say 
absolutely  in  consequence  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Institute)  in  establishing  what  they  consider  to 
be  a  complete  curriculum  for  architectural  education. 

22.535.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Architectural 
Association  is  ? — The  Architectural  Association  was 
founded  in  the  year  1846.  It  was  established  then  by 
pupils,  draughtsmen,  and  clerks  in  some  three  or  four 
offices  with  the  object  of  gaining  mutual  instruction 
by  means  of  classes  of  construction  and  classes  of 
design,  and  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discussions. 
It  has  grown  now  to  be  a  body  numbering,  I  think, 
1,000  or  1,200  members,  a  great  number  of  whom 
are  also  members  of  the  Institute. 

22.536.  Does  it  possess  any  funds  ? — None  what- 
ever. The  original  subscription  was  10s.  6d.  a  year, 
and  I  think  the  present  subscription  to  new  members 
is  a  guinea.  It  has  no  capital ;  it  is  dependent  solely 
on  the  contributions  of  its  members,  and  it  has  with 
very  great  courage  endeavoured  to  establish  this 
curriculum,  particulars  of  which  I  now  hand  in 
{handing  same  to  the  Commission ;  see  Appendix 
No.  48)'. 

22.537.  (Lord  Playfair.)  It  stands  very  much  in 
the  same  relation  to  your  Institute  as  the  different 
societies  outside  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
stand  to  that  Institution — the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  Society  of  Engineers  ? — Hardly  so, 
I  think,  because  the  members  are  really  junior 
members,  and  a  large  number  of  them  also  members 
of  the  Institute.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Association  are  members  of 
the  Institute.    It  is  strictly  a  students'  body. 

22.538.  ( Chairman.)  These  are  classes  leading  up 
to  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

22.539.  How  do  they  get  the  professors  ?  Do  they 
serve  for  nothing  ? — Many  of  them  serve  for  nothing. 
Some  outside  lecturers  are  paid.  Their  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  the  procuring  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Funds  have  been  provided  by  subscription, 
and  provided  also  by  the  fees  they  receive,  and  the 
Royal  Institute  has  contributed  100/.  a  year  for  three 
years  towards  the  establishment  of  these  classes. 

22.540.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  It  is  a  kind  of  college,  is 
it,  not? — It  is  something  like  it,  but  without  any 
foundation  funds.  It  is  this  condition  of  things 
which  I  have  briefly  explained  which  makes  it 
appear  to  us  important  that  architecture  should  be 
distinctly  recognised,  that  it  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  engineering  or  with  any  other  profession, 
although  the  course  of  architecture  would  in  matters 
of  construction  and  science  to  some  extent  run  on 
similar  lines  to,  and  perhaps  for  some  distance  on 
the  same  lines  as  engineering.  It  seems  important 
to  us  that  architecture  should  take  its  position  as 
a  distinct  curriculum. 

22.541.  (Chairman.)  You  think  there  should  be  a 
separate  Faculty  for  Architecture  ? — A  separate  course 
or  Faculty  for  Architecture  utilising  the  other  courses 
which  were  cognate  to  it  so  far  as  they  were  neces- 
sary. 

22.542.  4r-d  leading  up  to  a  degree  in  Architecture  ? 


— No.  Considering  the  position  of  architecture  as  a 
mixed  profession  combining  science  and  art.  together, 
it  is  hardly  desirable  to  establish  a  degree  in  Archi- 
tecture. A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  which  the 
architectural  course  might  be  the  principal  element 
might  be  well ;  but,  Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  any 
degree  in  Architecture  I  think  would  not  be  desirable. 

22.543.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  Faculty  of  Arts  ; 
and  suppose  there  was  a  Faculty  of  Technology  or 
applied  science,  which  would  chiefly  mean  engineering, 
between  the  two  would  the  architect  be  able  to  get  a 
good  education,  supposing  there  were  papers  in  the 
literary  part  which  would  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  history  of  architecture,  and  in  the  engineering 
part  which  would  apply  perhaps  more  particularly  to 
the  practical  side  of  architecture.  Between  the  two 
the  architect  would  probably  get  a  good  education  in 
a  teaching  University  without  any  special  faculty  for 
architecture  ? — Possibly  in  parts,  but  not  on  the  special 
and  essential  side  of  art,  without  which  architecture 
is  nothing.  The  course  of  architecture  should  be 
defined  ;  and  there  are  many  subjects  which  would 
come  in  that  course  which  would  not  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing, because  the  question  of  drawing,  the  question  of 
design,  and  the  question  of  study  of  ornament, — the 
more  strictly  artistic  part  of  architecture, — would  not 
be  provided  for. 

22.544.  Then  do  you  want  a  Chair  for  Architecture 
— a  special  professorship  ? — I  presume  that  there 
would  be  a  professor  of  Architecture,  and  that  under 
his  guidance  a  curriculum  would  be  arranged  which 
would  comprise  such  portions  of  the  other  courses  of 
the  University  as  would  be  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  architecture.  On  that  subject  I  may  refer  to  what 
has  been  done  in  certain  colleges  in  America,  and 
in  other  places.  You  will  find  at  pages  68  and 
onwards  in  my  grey  pamphlet  which  I  handed  in 
the  programmes  of  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  the  Columbia  College  in  New  York,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  and  there 
is  another  college  at  Illinois  following  very  much  on 
the  same  lines.    (See  Appendix  No.  49.) 

22.545.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  I  dare  say  you  know  that 
the  institute  in  Boston  has  made  great  development 
last  year.  That  pamphlet  will  not  contain  last  year's 
report,  will  it  ? — No,  I  will  give  it  you  presently.  At 
the  Cornell  University  their  courses  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  of  them  for  Bachelors  of  Science  in 
Architecture,  and  the  other,  which  you  will  find  at 
the  foot  of  page  69,  a  special  course  of  architecture, 
which  is  for  two  years  only. 

22.546.  (Cha  irmati.)  Besides  architecture  what  can  a 
man  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  ?  Can 
he  take  it  in  anything  except  architecture  ?■ — Yes, 
this  is  merely  a  section.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
sections  there. 

22.547.  They  divide  their  Bachelorships  of  Science 
into  a  great  number  of  different  heads  ? — Yes.  The 
Cornell  University  was  founded  by  the  liberality  of 
Ezra  Cornell,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  found  an 
institution  "  Where  any  person  could  find  instruction 
in  any  study."  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and 
having  been  organized  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  its  charter,  was  opened  in  1868.  "The 
"  University  comprises  the  following  special  Faculties  : 
"  Arts,  literature,  philosophy,  science,  agriculture, 
"  architecture,  chemistry  and  physics,  civil  engineer- 
"  ing,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  and  the 
"  mechanical  arts,  natural  history,  history,  and  poli- 
"  tical  science." 

22.548.  A  man  may  take  a  degree  in  any  one  of 
those  ? — Yes ;  each  of  those  is  a  special  Faculty. 
;'  The  coursein  architecture  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
*  student  instruction  in  all  subjects  which  he  should 
"  understand  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
"  the  art.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of 
"  lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Its  ooject  is  not 
"  merely  to  develop  the  artistic  powers  of  the  student, 
"  but  to  lay  a  foundation  of  knowledge  without  which 
"  there  can  be  no  true  art." 
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22.549.  They  do  not  give  a  degree  in  architecture, 
do  they  ? — "  Bachelor  of  Science  (Architecture)." 

22.550.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  It  is  specified  in  the  title  of 
the  degree  ? — "Bachelor  of  Science  (Architecture)." 
I  presume  it  means  that  he  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  that  he  has  taken  the  section  of  architecture.  I 
should  say  that  the  movement  in  America  arose  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  energy  of  Professor  William  R. 
Ware,  who  was  the  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  and  at  page  63  of 
my  grey  pamphlet  you  will  find  a  communication 
from  him  dealing  with  the  difficulty  of  combining 
engineering  and  architecture.  The  curriculum  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  has  quite  recently  been 
modified. 

22.551.  (Chairman.)  So  as  to  separate  the  two? — 
Yes,  so  as  to  separate  the  two.  I  can  give  you,  if  you 
desire  it,  the  whole  of  the  subjects  which  are  taken  in 
Massachusetts  Institute  in  accordance  with  the  curri- 
culum of  1892. 

22.552.  (Lord  Playfuir.)  Are  you  aware  that  in 
the  last  year  they  finished  a  large  separate  institution 
for  the  teaching  of  architecture  in  connexion  with 
that  school  ? — Yes.  It  is  in  that  building  that  this 
curriculum  is  carried  on.  A  very  large  expenditure 
has  been  made  there. 

22.553.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  What  is  the  curriculum  on 
page  73  ? — That  is  the  curriculum  which  was  in  force 
in  1887,  but  since  this  large  building  has  been  com- 
pleted they  have  modified  that  slightly.    I  can  give 
you  the  particulars  of  the  building.     This  is  the 
building  for  the  Department  of  Architecture  at  the 
Massachusetts    Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston. 
The  building  measures  66  ft.  by  58  ft.,  and  it  is  five 
storeys    high.     "  One    half  of  the  basement  is  a 
"  museum  for  building  appliances ;  the  other  half  is 
"  a  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  cements,  mortars, 
"  &c,  and  has  also  a  complete  plant  for  experimenting 
"  on  the  siphonage  of  plumbing  traps.    The  system 
"  is  arranged  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
"  plumbing  practice  in  private  houses  in  order  that 
"  the  experiments  may  be  thoroughly  practical  and 
"  useful.    The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  lecture  rooms. 
"  The  second  and  fourth  floors  are  drawing  rooms. 
"  lighted  from  both  sides."    Those  are  of  course 
rooms  for  drawing.    "  One  half  of  the  third  floor  is  a 
Ji  drawing  room,  and  the  other  half  is  a  library.  The 
"  library  is  very  fully  equipped  and  catalogued,  and 
"  has  every  convenience  for  reading,  and  consultation 
"  of  its  800  volumes  and  10,000  photographs.  The 
"  fifth  and  upper  storey  constitutes  one  large  drawing 
"  room  arranged  for  the  classes  in  freehand  drawing 
"  from  the  cast  and  from  life,  and  for  the  classes  of 
"  water  colour,  modelling,  and  so  on."    With  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  museum,  1  may  mention 
that  at  King's  College,  Professor  Banister  Fletcher, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  has 
been  establishing  a  museum  of  drawings,  photographs, 
and  architectural  models  and  details,  of  which  this  is 
a  catalogue  (handing  same  to  the  Commission). 

22.554.  (Lord  Playfuir.)  Are  you  aware  that  all 
the  public  bodies  when  they  are  going  to  build  any 
new  institution  send  to  the  New  Institute  at  Massa- 
chusetts their  materials  in  order  to  have  them  tested 
in  that  lower  floor,  where  they  have  such  good 
machinery  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  There 
is  something  of  the  same  kind  now  at  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute ;  and  I  think  there  is  one  being 
established  at  University  College. 

22.555.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  There  has 
at  University  College? — Yes,  there 
now,  I  believe,  very  largely  extended. 

22.556.  (Chairman.)  Those  four  institutions  are 
the  only  oues  in  America,  are  they  ? — They  are  those 
of  which  I  have  the  particulars  at  hand.  I  have 
not  given  the  particulars  of  the  one  at  Illinois  because 
they  are  very  similar.  The  Columbia  College  has  a 
department  of  engineering. 

22.557.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  uni- 
versities in  America  ■  but  none  of  them  have  an 
architectural  Faculty  except  that  one  ? — 1  cannot  say 


long 
has  : 


been  one 
and  it  is 


how  far  the  results  of  Professor  Ware's  energy  have 
yet  extended,  but  they  certainly  are  extending.  At 
Columbia  College,  which  has  a  school  of  mines,  there  is 
a  distinct  school  of  architecture  entirely  distinct  from 
the  engineering. 

22.558.  Then  the  French  schools  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  Paris  University  ? — Yes,  entirely 
separate. 

22.559.  Does  the  Paris  University  teach  archi- 
tecture ? — Not  at  all. 

22,559a.  (Mr.  Anstie.)    I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  us  something  about  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  ? — At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  they  have  a 
teaching  course  by  lectures,  by  exercises,  examinations, 
and  competitions,  and  by  competitions  in  the  ateliers 
affiliated  to  the  ecole.    The  course  of  education  of 
the  architect  in  Paris  appears  10  be  that  the  student 
joins  ths  atelier  of  an  architect,  where  he  acquires 
his  elementary  knowledge  of  architecture,  drawing, 
and  design,  to  enable  him  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts ;  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
besides  the  instruction  he  receives  in  design  and  the 
competitions  in  the   ecole,  for  prizes  for  designs, 
architectural  competitions,  and  the  like,  leading  up  to 
the  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome " — the  great  object  of 
ambition  for  the  students — he  follows  a  certain  course 
of  lectures,  those  lectures  being  16  in  number.  They 
comprise  the  subjects  of  general  history,  anatomy, 
perspective,  with  all  the  incidental  subjects  connected 
with  perspective,  such  as  shadows,  reflections,  and  so 
on ;  mathematics  and  mechanics,  including  mensura- 
tion of  surfaces  and  volumes  and  conic  sections.  In 
general  history,  anatomy,  and  perspective  they  have 
20  lessons ;  in  mathematics  and  mechanics  they  have 
36  lessons ;  and  in  descriptive  geometry,  which  is  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  architect 
they  give  40  lessons. 

22,5^0.  Which  is  descriptive  geometery  ? — The 
projection  of  surfaces  which  leads  up  to  the  application 
of  stereotomy — the  cutting  of  masonry  in  arches, 
vaults,  and  so  on.  Also  applied  geometry  in  car- 
pentry and  other  trades. 

22.561.  Is  it  what  is  called  in  this  country  geo- 
metrical drawing  ? — Partially  so  ;  but  geometrical 
drawing  may  be  simply  the  drawing  of  plane  figures, 
but  this  would  include  the  projection  of  solids. 

22.562.  I  meant  to  include  that? — Including  that 
it  would  be  so.     They  have  geology,  physics,  and 
chemistry.    Then  a  long  course  upon  construction ; 
also  upon  building  laws ;  and  those  building  laws, 
under  the  head  of  Private  Works,  cover  contracts  for 
works  ;  relations  of  client  and  architect  ;  relations  of 
client  and  workmen ;  servitudes  affecting  property  ; 
rights  of  neighbours  :  dangerous  and  noxious  trades ; 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  property  ;  responsibility 
for  repairs;  leases;  dilapidations;  police  regulations 
controlling  constructions  ;  line  of  frontage  ;  levels ; 
height ;  projections  ;  paving  of  streets.    Then  under 
the  head  of  Public  Works  :  organisation  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  competitions  ;  estimates  ;  financial  arrangements ; 
conditions  of  contract  and  execution  of  the  work ; 
compulsory  acquisition  of  property ;    public  rights. 
Then  they  deal  with  the  history  of  architecture,  and 
also  with  the  theory  of  architecture,  and  they  have 
courses  on  ornament,  decorative  composition,  litera- 
ture, history  and  archaeology,  and  the  history  of  art 
and  aesthetics.    Then,  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
they  have  established  an  examination  for  a  diploma 
which  is  designated  Diplome  d'Architecte.    That  is 
granted  upon  condition  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
obtained  certain  honours  in  the  first,  class  of  the  ecole. 
He  must  produce  a  certificate  of  having,  for  at  least 
a  year,  assiduously  attended  the  execution  of  works 
under  a  State  engineer,  a  Government  architect,  or  a 
public  or  private  administration,  or  of  having  per- 
sonally directed  works.    He  is  then  examined  on  two 
questions,  the  one  relating  to  building  laws,  the  other 
to  the  practical  executions  of  works.    In  the  graphic 
section  he  has  to  prepare  an  architectural  design,  con- 
ceived and  developed  as  for  actual  execution,  com- 
prising the  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  nil  the 
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GHESHAM  UN1VFHSITY  COMMISSION: 


A.  Gates,  Esq.,  details  of  the  construction,  a  descriptive  memoir,  spe- 
F.R.IB.A.     cification/  anil  an  estimate  of  part  of  the  building,  and 

  following;  that  he  is  subjected  to  an  oral  examination. 

17  Feb.  1893.  rpjje  ora^  sectjOM  consists  of  an  examination  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  design  ;  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  construction  ;  on  the  qualities  and  defects 
of"  the  materials,  their  resistance  and  treatment  ;  on 
the  history  of  architecture  ;  on  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry  applicable  to  construction ;  and  on 
building  legislation,  professional  practice,  and  accounts. 
"  The  adjudication  is  made  by  a  commission  specially 
"  appointed  each  year,  thus  constituted  :  two  of  the 
••  professors  of  architecture,  chefs  d' atelier ;  a  pro- 
fessor  of  an  external  atelier ;  the  professors  of  con- 
"  struction,  of  chemistry  and  of  physics,  and  of 
"  building  legislation."  Then  in  Paris  there  is 
another  school,  which  has  been  established,  by  M. 
Emile  Trelat,  called  L'Ecole  Speciale  d' Architecture. 
The  courses  of  lectures  there  are :  stereotomy  and  its 
applications,  in  which  he  gives  50  lessons ;  physics, 
so  far  as  indispensable  to  the  architect,  27  lessons  ; 
chemistry,  so  far  as  indispensable  to  the  architect,  25 
lessons;  stability  of  constructions,  25  lessons;  geology 
and  metallurgy,  12  lessons;  natural  history  and  botany, 
10  lessons ;  construction,  application  of  theory,  35 
lessons;  shadows,  5  lessons;  perspective,  15  lessons  ; 
physics, as  applied  to  buildings,  18  lessons;  chemistry, 
as  applied  to  materials,  24  lessons  ;  machinery  and 
mechanical  appliances,  12  lessons;  specifications,  esti- 
mates and  accounts,  12  lessons;  hygiene,  12  lessons  ; 
building  legislation,  15  lessons;  political  economy,  12 
lessons  ;  history  of  civilisation,  12  lessons;  history  of 
architecture,  30  lessons  ;  theory  of  architecture,  20 
lessons. 

22.563.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  the  French  schools. 
Now  we  come  to  the  instruction  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  Architecture? — The  school  at  the  Eoyal  Academy 
gives  instruction  in  architectural  drawing  and  design. 
That  instruction  is  given  on,  I  think,  three  evenings  a 
week,  from  6  to  8. 

22.564.  Have  they  always  done  that  since  their 
foundation  ?  —  No,  they  have  not.  The  Royal 
Academy  has  always  had  a  nominal  class  of  architec- 
ture, but  the  admission  to  that  was  by  submitting 
probationary  drawings,  and  then  the  execution  of 
certain  designs  and  drawings  within  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  ;  and  if  they  were  passed  and  were  satisfac- 
tory the  candidate  was  admitted  as  a  student.  He 
received  a  bone  which  was  a  free  pass  to  the  exhi- 
bitions and  authorised  him  to  study  in  the  antique 
school  and  attend  the  lectures  for,  I  think,  for  live 
years,  but  he  received  no  instruction  in  architecture. 
Beyond  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  him  till  quite 
recently  to  attend  any  lectures  or  to  attend  any 
classes.  Now  the  candidates  submit  certain  drawings 
for  admission  as  probationers;  then,  if  approved,  they 
are  within  six:  months  to  prepare  within  the  Academy 
drawings  of  a  similar  work,  and  they  are  then  admit- 
ted to  the  lower  school ;  but  before  they  can  be  passed 
into  the  upper  school  they  have  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  designs  and  drawings  in  the  school  of 
the  Academy  and  attend  the  lectures  on  perspective 
and  the  other  lectures  that  are  given  on  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  by  the 
professors  ;  six  lectures,  I  think,  on  each  subject. 

22.565.  They  deal  merely  with  the  artistic  and  not  the 
practical  part  ? — They  do  not  deal  with  the  practical 
part  at  all.  Then  they  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
designs  executed  in  the  school ;  for  drawings  of 
buildings  from  actual  measurements  ;  for  perspective 
drawing ;  and  sciography,  &c.  A  gold  medal  for 
a  design  in  architecture,  also  carrying  a  travelling 
studentship  for  study  abroad  of  the  value  of  200/., 
tenable  for  one  year,  is  offered  bi-ennially.  A 
travelling  studentship  for  travel  and  study  in  England 
of  the  value  of  60/.,  tenable  for  one  year,  is  offered  in 
alternate  years  for  a  design  in  architecture.  1  think 
the  academy  school  may  be  said  to  consist  of  those 
who  are  desiring  to  go  in  for  those  prizes  and  can 
only  obtain  them  by  going  through  the  school.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  a  very  large  attendance. 


22.566.  As  far  as  I  can  see  you  wish  to  have  what 
no  other  University  has  in  France  or  here,  and  that 
is,  a  distinct  course  of  architecture  in  the  teaching 
University  of  London  ? — There  are  in  Italy,  in  Berlin, 
and  in  Vienna,  courses  of  architecture.  I  will  put  in 
as  an  example  a  programme  of  the  architectural  course 
at  Vienna.  (See  Appendix  No.  50.)  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palermo  as  well  as  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy  there  is  a  complete  course  of  architecture.  There 
it  is  called  the  Royal  School  of  Application  for 
Engineers  and  for  Architects,  annexed  to  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  and  Mathematical  Science  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Palermo. 

22.567.  Do  they  teach  architecture  and  engineerino' 
together  ?— No,  they  have  absolutely  distinct  course^ 
the  architect  using  so  much  of  the  engineer's  course 
as  is  applicable,  but  being  kept  entirely  distinct. 

22.568.  Then  supposing  this  course  to  be  established 
in  the  teaching  University,  how  would  that  affect  you  ? 
Would  you  still  continue  to  give  your  examinations 
as  now? — Certainly,  because  they  are  examinations 
to  qualify  candidates  for  admission  to  the  membership 
of  the  body. 

22.569.  You  would  still  continue  to  do  your  work, 
but  perhaps  some  of  the  preparation  for  your  examina- 
tion would  be  carried  on  by  the  students  at  the 
Univ  ersity  ? — We  should  look  to  the  courses  of  the 
University  to  give  the  education  which  we  should 
ultimately  require  as  a  condition  of  membership.  We 
are  progressive;  we  are  desirous  of  raising  the 
standard  ;  we  are  desirous  of  securing  that  every  man 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  shall  have  passed  a 
lest  which  shall  show  that  he  has  qualifications  in 
eveiy  branch,  not  that  he  is  super-excellent  in  arts  or 
super-excellent  in  science,  but,  that  he  has  a  reasonable 
and  sound  knowledge;  and  we  wish  to  see  the  course 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  combined  with  the 
direction  given  to  the  studies  by  our  course  of 
examination,  the  aspiring  architect  may  be  guided 
and  obtain  opportunities  for  study,  not  (and  this  is  a 
most  important  element)  superseding  the  professional 
education  which  he  gained  in  the  office,  which  is 
absolutely  essential. 

22.570.  That  would  come  afterwards  ? — Yes,  that 
would  come  afterwards  or  concurrently  with  the 
latter  portion  of  his  course. 

22.571.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  But  would  you  not  take 
the  graduation  in  the  University  directed  to  archi- 
tectural qualification  as  equivalent  to  that  portion  of 

the  examination  that  you  give  in  your  Society  '{  I 

am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  ;  that  would 
depend  upon  a  great  many  elements  that  we  should 
not  consider  here.  1  should  not  be  disposed  to 
admit  it  at  the  moment.  We  should  hope  to  secure 
a  thorough  and  systematic  training — artistic,  scien- 
tific, and  practical — and  that  that  training  should 
be  based  as  a  most  important  element  on  a  sound 
general  education,  by  which  means  we  should  hope 
that  the  architect  would  become  a  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy adviser,  and  be  also  a  well-educated  man. 

22.572.  {Chairman.)  You  would  not  be  prepared 
to  take  the  degree  as  part  of  your  examination  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  take  it, 
certainly  not  for  the  whole. 

22.573.  For  part? — We  might  take  it  for  part. 

22.574.  If  a  man  wanted  to  take  a  degree  and  at 
the  same  time  to  become  a  member  of  your  institute, 
he  would  have  a  great  number  of  examinations  to  go 
through  ? — I  think  our  examination,  as  I  have 
described  it,  goes  further  than  any  examination  that 
would  be  established  in  a  University,  and  having 
passed  that  University  examination,  with  further 
professional  study  he  would  pass  ours  with  facility. 

22.575.  I  think  I  have  gathered  what  you  wish  for. 
You  wish  for  architectural  instruction  to  be  given 
by  the  new  University  ? — We  desire,  as  I  have  just 
now  said,  that  an  architect  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  systematic  study  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
fessors of  the  highest  standing. 

22.576.  (Lord  Playfair.)  I  think  there  must  be 
some  misapprehension.    There  are  certain  subjects  in 
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the  preliminary  scientific  studies  which  are  perfectly 
common  to  you  and  to  any  University  examination  ? 
— Certainly. 

22.577.  I  suppose  in  mechanics  and  chemistry  and 
such  subjects  as  those  which  are  common  to  both  you 
would  not  wish  a  graduate  to  be  re-examined  in  those 
eubjects  ? — I  think  the  probability  would  be  that  he 
would  be  exempted  from  the  preliminary  and  partially 
if  not  wholly  from  the  intermediate  and  would  come  up 
for  the  final,  but  I  would  not  pledge  myself  to  say  that 
we  would  accept  the  certificate  of  another  institution  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  ours.  I  should  advise  that  in 
the  case  of  anyone  producing  certificates  from  the 
teaching  University  that  he  had  passed  certain  courses 
he  should  be  exempted  from  the  preliminary  and 
partially  from  the  intermediate  in  respect  of  such 
subjects. 

22.578.  {Lord  Reay.)  I  understand  that  you  pro- 
pose that  the  University  should  lay  down  certain 
courses  of  instruction  which  would  be  specifically  use- 
ful for  intending  architects  ? — Certainly,  a  curriculum 
of  architectural  study. 

22.579.  We  need  not  go  into  all  the  details,  but 
that  curriculum  would  take  some  of  the  subjects 
which  I  find  on  page  43  of  your  programme  of  ex- 
aminations ;  it  would  not  take  them  all.  You  would 
exclude  of  course  everything  that  is  practical.  The 
University  cannot  undertake  it  ? — Not  in  the  applica- 
tion to  professional  work,  which  should  be  acquired  in 
the  office,  and  in  the  actual  conduct  of  work  and 
contracts. 

22.580.  Then  it  includes  certain  subjects  which  are 
taught  in  the  Arts  Faculty  such  as  the  history  of 
architecture  and  courses  of  archaeology.  They  would 
be  given  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Other  courses  would 
be  given  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — Yes ;  so  far  as 
the  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  architecture. 

22.581.  You  want  lectures  to  be  given  for  the 
architectural  students  ? — Not  necessarily  as  separate 
lectures  through  the  whole  course,  but  that  the  course 
of  architecture  should  have  for  its  own  particular 
purpose  certain  definite  lectures,  such  as  the  history 
of  architecture  and  others,  and  utilise  the  other 
general  courses,  such  as  those  of  chemistry  

22.582.  And  electricity  ? — Yes,  and  light,  and  so 
on,  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  studies  of  an  architect. 
That  graduation  of  course  would  be  settled,  I  pre- 
sume, by  the  professors  of  architecture  of  the  special 
classes  who  would  determine  how  much  of  the  general 
classes  should  be  followed  by  their  students  in  order 
that  they  should  acquire  that  particular  knowledge. 

21.583.  They  would  be  grouped  as  a  Board  of 
Studies  ? — -Yes. 

22.584.  Professors  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  of 
Science,  and  also  a  professor  of  the  Law  Faculty  who 
would  teach  what  1  see  here  indicated  as  "  Legal 
handbook"? — We  put  it  "Legislative  enactments 
relating  to  building." 

22.585.  They  would  form  a  Board  of  Studies  and 
decide  in  what  courses  the  architectural  students 
should  be  separate  and  in  what  courses  they  should  be 
amalgamated  with  other  students  ? — How  much  of 
the  other  courses  should  be  taken  by  the  student  of 
architecture  in  order  to  complete  his  education. 

22.586.  Which  courses  should  be  taken  in  common 
with  other  students  and  which  should  be  taken  sepa- 
rately?— To  a  certain  point  the  engineer  and  the 
architect  go  together,  then  they  diverge. 

22.587.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  another  question, 
whether  you  would  be  equally  satisfied  if  you  had 
an  independent  school  of  architecture  similar  to  those 
you  described  this  morning  in  France  and  America, 
where  all  these  studies  are  consolidated  in  one  in- 
stitution ? — I  think  it  would  be  rather  on  similar 
principles  to  those  in  America  which  I  take  it  are  not 
distinct  like  those  in  France,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
Cornell  University  case.  In  France  you  have  the 
JtScole  des  Beaux  Arts.  That  is  an  entirely  distinct 
Institution  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  any  relation 
whatever  to  the  University  of  Paris.    The  other 
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architectural  school  of  M.  Trelat  is  entirely  indepen-  A.  Cates,  Esq., 
dent.    It  is  a  private  venture.  F  E.I.B.A. 

22.588.  Then  do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  given 

by  Mr.  Anderson  that  the  French  system  is  not  adap-  17  Feb-  1893- 
ted  to  our  wants  ? — I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  system 
of  the' Jticole  des  Beaux  Arts  is  in  all  respects,  and 
more  particularly  as  to  its  methods  oi  teaching  design, 
well  adapted  to  our  requirements  here;  it  introduces 
too  much  of  the  academic  in  the  principles  of  design. 
I  desire  to  see  the  architect  in  England  preserve  his 
independence  in  that  respect,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  to  the  development  of  freedom  in  architectural 
design  than  the  academical  restrictions  which  follow  a 
complete  course  of  study  in  design  like  that  of  the 
JEcole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Designs  for  building  get  very 
much  as  if  they  were  cast  in  the  same  mould.  The 
views  of  the  professors  are  followed  by  the  students; 
success  in  getting  the  medals  and  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Borne  depends  upon  their  following  a  certain  line  of 
design,  and  there  is  not  the  same  freedom  of  design 
in  France  as  in  England.  French,  German,  and  Italian 
architects  commend  and  envy  the  freedom  and  wide 
scope  of  design  which  there  is  in  England,  which  the 
academic  system  would  tend  to  curb  and  restrain. 
What  we  should  desire  to  see  in  the  artistic  branches 
would  be  a  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of  design 
a  thorough  training  in  what  I  may  describe  as  the 
vocabulary  and  the  grammar  of  the  Art,  and  as  re- 
gards the  design  itself  leaving  the  scope  of  the  student 
free  without  what  I  have  described  in  other  places  as 
the  pernicious  academic  influence  which  tends  to  form 
the  minds  of  the  designers  all  in  one  mould.  I  am  an 
exceedingly  great  admirer  of  the  architecture  of  past 
years  in  Paris,  but  there  is  too  much  identity  in  it. 

22.589.  There  is  in  France  too  much  centralisa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

22.590.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  that  lectures 
on  design  should  be  given  in  a  University  ? — I  con 
template  that  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design 
should  be  given,  which  should  comprise  the  whole 
range  of  architectural  design. 

22.591.  You  think  that  could  be  done  in  a  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  in  the  same  way  that  lectures  upon 
history  are  given. 

22.592.  And  would  you  put  those  lectures  on 
design  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts?-— Using  Arts  in  its 
proper  sense  as  Fine  Arts. 

22.593.  Do  you  admit  persons  to  your  examinations 
who  have  not  passed  the  preliminary  and  intermediate, 
or  do  they  form  a  sequence  which  everyone  is  obliged 
to  undergo  ? — In  a  short  time  they  would  form  a  se- 
quence which  everyone  desiring  to  become  a  member 
would  be  obliged  to  undergo  ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
held  the  final.  I  can  appreciate  circumstances  in 
which  the  Council  of  the  Institute  would  exercise  its 
dispensing  powers,  and  would  admit  to  the  final 
examination  candidates  who  from  circumstances  should 
be  exempted  from  the  two  first,  as  the  examination  is 
a  newly-established  matter,  to  get  over  the  interval 
between  the  whole  course  getting  into  full  work  and 
closing  the  door  of  admission  to  the  Institute  absolutely ; 
except  in  certain  and  special  cases  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Council  as  provided  for  by  the  Charter.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  Council  should  exercise  their 
dispensing  power ;  and  also  I  think  it  is  very  possible 
that  if  an  architectural  curriculum  was  established, 
which  would  satisfy  the  conditions  which  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  certificate  of  having  passed  that  course  would 
be  accepted  as  exempting  wholly  or  partially  from  the 
preliminary  and  the  intermediate  examination. 

22.594.  Any  lectures  and  any  examinations  with 
which  you  were  satisfied  in  the  University,  you  would 
not  care  to  duplicate  in  your  system  of  examination  ? 
— We  have  no  desire  to  duplicate  them  at  all.  Our 
examinations  are  carried  out  with  great  personal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  who  do  not 
receive  any  remuneration  or  fee  or  reward,  but  freely 
give  a  very  large  amount  of  time  to  the  conduct  of  the 
examinations. 

22.595.  You  have  spoken  of  the  great  wane  of  pre- 
cision and  exact  knowledge  in  scientific  subjects  in  the 
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A.  Cates.Esq.,  preliminary  examination  ?  Is  it  not  largely  due  in  your 
F.R.I. B.A.  profession,  as  we  have  had  evidence  it  is  due  in  other 
professions,  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary  education  of 

17  Eeb.  1893.    t^e  country  is  not  organised  and  does  not  give  that 

  precision  and  exact  knowledge  which  the  Realschulen 

in  Germany  impart  ? — Certainly.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. I  may  say  that  of  the  600  candidates  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  qualifying  examination,  I 
have,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  50  at  one  exami- 
nation when  I  was  not  present,  been  in  personal 
contact  with  every  one  of  them.  Before  they  have 
been  set  I  read  the  papers  in  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  examinations  and  also  in  the  qualifying 
examination.  I  have  attended  at  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  held  examinations 
there  ;  I  have  presided  at  every  oral  examination  which 
has  been  held  (except  one) ,  and  I  have  based  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  in  opening  my  evidence,  where  I 
regretted  the  want  and  the  absolute  deficiency  of 
accurate  knowledge,  upon  the  experience  which  I 
have  gained  in  that  way.  And,  further,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  I  have  announced  pub- 
licly, and  you  will  find  it  printed  in  the  pamphlet, 
that  I  am  ready  to  see  any  candidate  and  to  give  him 
any  advice  in  my  power.  A  large  number  of  can- 
didates have  come  to  me,  and  1  indulge  them  with 
a  very  short  examination  of  my  own,  which  is  gene- 
rally quite  sufficient  to  test  their  ignorance,  with  the 
result  that  generally  they  go  back,  alter  their  course 
of  study,  and  act  upon  myadvice.  I  have  found,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  education  they  received  be- 
fore they  commenced  special  studyhas  been  lamentably 
defective. 

22.596.  Because  the  number  of  institutions,  where 
such  education  is  given,  is  extremely  limited  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  is. 

22.597.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Your  view  is  that 
it  is  not  desirable  there  should  be  a  degree  in  archi- 
tecture ? — I  think  not. 

22.598.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  would  be 
much  preferable  that  a  modified  degree  in  science 
should  be  created  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  better 
course ;  that  is,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  informed. 

22.599.  But  supposing  the  University  created  a 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  would  it  not  be  more  reason- 
able that  your  degree  in  architecture  should  be  a 
degree  in  fine  arts  ? — If  they  created  a  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts  it  could  not,  upon  that  Faculty  alone,  grant  a 
degree  in  architecture,  because  there  would  be  a 
scientific  side  which  is  exceedingly  important  and 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  view  \s  of  what  an 
architect  should  be.  This  is  the  ideal  of  an  architect 
which  can  only  be  realised  in^  individuals,  so  far  as 
their  own  personal  characteristics  would  admit :  he 
should  combine  the  imagination  of  the  artist  and  the 
artistic  knowledge  which  would  be  acquired  in  the 
Fine  Art  Faculty,  with  the  intellectual  clearness  and 
precision  of  the  mathematician,  and  with  those  he 
should  combine  the  experience  and  the  readiness  of 
the  practical  man  of  business,  which  cannot  be  given 
by  any  University  course,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  experience  in  the  office,  and  by  contact  with  men 
and  things.  Therefore,  a  degree  in  architecture 
granted  by  the  Fine  Art  section  would  simply  deal 
with  artistic  power.  If  you  combine  with  that  the 
scientific  you  would  say,  "  This  is  a  man  who  has 
"  passed  a  degree  in  two  thirds  of  the  elements 
"  which  should  be  combined  to  make  the  architect ;" 
and  it  is  upon  that  ground  that  I  object  to  a  degree 
in  architecture,  It  is  on  account  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  profession  and  the  art. 

22.600.  But  if  you  wish  to  combine  both  elements, 
I  mean  the  fine  art  element  and  the  scientific  element, 
does  it  not  almost  follow  that  the  easiest  way  of 
doing  so  would  be  to  have  a  degree  in  architecture 
which  would  combine  both  elements? — But  there 
is  a  third  element  which  I  should  like  to  make 
clear;  that  is,  the  practical  experience — the  pro- 
fessional element.  The  education  the  student  would 
obtain  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that  which 


he  would  obtain  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  would  be 
only  the  foundation  for  the  third  element  which 
makes  him  the  practising  architect. 

22.601.  Do  you  think  the  University  could  help 
you  in  securing  the  third  element  ? — No  ;  but  if  the 
University  would  give  us  the  education  which  we 
desire  it  would  make  the  acquisition  of  the  third 
element  more  easy,  and  would  also  supply  the  essen- 
tial two-thirds  of  the  three  elements  which  I  have 
just  now  specified  to  make  up  the  architect  in  the 
end. 

22.602.  Then  according  to  you  the  architect  ought 
to  have  two  degrees,  a  degree  in  science  and  a  degree 
in  fine  arts  ? — No,  I  go  further,  because  I  take  three 
elements,  and  the  third  element  is  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  It  is  not  only  important  to  the 
architect  himself,  but  it  is  important  to  his  client, 
and  the  importance  to  his  client  is  so  great,  that 
I  think  it  would  be  misleading  that  any  man  should 
take  a  degree  and  say,  "I  am  a  master  of  archi- 
tecture," unless  he  had  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  gained  or  learnt  from  any  Univer- 
sity course. 

22.603.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  course  you  have 
mentioned  is  a  practically  good  course  ? — As  far  as  it 
goes. 

22.604.  Does  it  include  all  the  elements?  Might 
it  be  taken  as  a  model  ? — For  the  strictly  architec- 
tural subjects ;  but  we  wish  that  the  architect 
should  have  in  the  University  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring,  not  simply  the  architectural  subjects,  but 
also  those  subjects  which  are  essential  towards 
obtaining  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 

22.605.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  degree  studies  and  the  practical  work  that  a  man 
has  to  do  in  an  architect's  chambers  ?— At  present,  as 
Mr.  Anderson  explained  to  you,  the  pupilage  is  now 
generally  about  three  years.  It  used  to  be  seven; 
then  some  40  uears  ago  it  was  reduced  to  five ;  now 
it  has  been  reduced  to  three.  I  think  a  three  years' 
course  at  a  teaching  University,  followed  by  a  year, 
or  say  two  years,  in  an  office,  ought  to  turn  out 
capable  men,  at  all  events  men  who  have  had  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  is 
essential  to  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

22.606.  But  a  student  could  take  his  degree  before 
he  began  that  practical  work,  could  he  not  ? — In 
some  cases  he  would  take  his  three  years'  course  at 
the  University,  and  having  passed  that  then  enter  an 
office  for,  say,  two  years  further,  or  he  would  take  his 
three  years  at  the  University,  and  in  the  last  year  or 
even  earlier  he  would  be  also  following  his  studies  in 
the  office  of  an  architect. 

22.607.  Would  you  mind  saying  where  you  think 
the  present  means  of  instruction  are  most  defective, 
in  what  part  of  the  course  of  studies  the  means  for 
efficient  work  are  most  wanting  ? — I  should  almost 
answer  the  question  in  one  word,  jjassim.  That  is 
without  any  derogation  to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Professor  Roger  Smith  at  University  College,  or 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher  at  King's  College. 

22.608.  The  whole  thing  requires  to  be  done  on  a 
better  scale  ? — Yes. 

22.609.  Does  that  apply  to  the  fine  art  part  or  to 
the  part  which  relates  to  the  business  of  the  archi- 
tect ? — No,  the  whole  of  the  subject  that  we  deal  with 
in  our  examination. 

22.610.  Not  for  scientific  subjects,  but  rather  the 
special  line  of  study  which  the  architect  requires. 
Then  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  you  cannot  consider  that  as  so 
separate  from  other  institutions  for  higher  instruction 
in  France  as  to  make  it  undesirable  that  the  University 
of  London  should  assume  the  functions  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Aits  performs.  For  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  as  much  as  the  University,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  in  this  country. 

22.611.  Not  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  France  and  under  him  a  De- 
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partment  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Branches  of 
Science  and  Literature  as  well  as  a  Department  of 
Fine  Art  ? — Certainly,  and  also  in  Germany,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  in  Italy  in  the  same  way. 

22.612.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  With  regard  to  your  crea- 
tion of  an  architect? — I  say  that  as  far  as  his  personal 
characteristics  will  admit  he  should  aim  to  satisfy  those 
conditions,  making  good  as  far  as  possible  by  educa- 
tion and  study  his  natural  deficiencies. 

22.613.  You  frame  your  scheme  with  a  view  to 
giving  him  all  these  qualities.  I  gather  from  you 
that  there  are  three  branches  which  you  think  neces- 
sary to  consider  in  the  matter;  one  the  imagination, 
the  plastic  power ;  second,  the  scientific  basis ;  and 
third,  business  aptitude.  Am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  that  is  how  you  would  scheme  it  out?— It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  convenient  method  of  subdividing 
it. 

22.614.  I  want  to  see  how  far  these  things  are 
within  the  proper  scope  of  the  University.  As  to 
scientific  basis  I  think  I  follow  you  so  far  as  [relates 
to  what  I  may  call  the  engineering  section  on 
the  43rd  page  ;  "  strength  of  materials,"  "  stresses, 
strains,"  and  so  on  ;  but  there,  I  confess,  1  begin 
to  fail,  because  I  find  in  your  science  section  these 
things  put  down;  sanitary  science,  including  plumb- 
ing work.  Then  I  come  to  specifications  of  contracts. 
The  knowledge  of  specifications  I  should  have 
thought  must  be  acquired  from  office  work.  Then, 
building  leases  and  building  contracts.  Then  there 
is  a  separate  head  of  dilapidations  and  fixtures, 
and  the  development  and  management  of  building 
land.  Then  again  we  come  to  law,  principal  and 
agent,  Building  and  Sanitary  Acts,  and  then  measur- 
ing and  estimating.  What  strikes  me  is  that  a  good 
deal  of  that,  nearly  all  of  it  I  may  say,  is  really  prac- 
tical business  and  not  academic  education  in  any 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  what  is  called  law  there  is 
not  what  any  lawyer  would  consider  law,  but  simply 
a  knowledge  of  detailed  regulations  such  as  are  pro- 
perly required  in  the  examination  which  follows  at 
page  45.  Do  you  consider  those  to  be  branches  of 
University  training  ? — Their  principles  should  all  be 
included  in  the  course  as  is  the  case  in  the  instances  I 
have  cited,  although  this  application  could  not  be  part 
of  University  training.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
word  "law"  is  used.    I  have  not  used  it  myself. 

22.615.  I  thought  you  did  to  Lord  Reay  ? — I 
used  the  word  "  legislative  enactments  relating  to 
"  building." 

22.616.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Lord  Reay  that 
professors  of  law  were  to  be  detailed  to  deal  with  those 
subjects? — Architectural  jurisprudence  is  an  essential 
element  of  knowledge  for  a  practising  architect. 

22.617.  But  I  should  have  thought  that  fell  rather 
under  the  head  of  business  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
by  practice  and  reading  iu  chambers  ?  Is  it  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  University  to  give  instruction  and 
to  conduct  examinations  or  detals  of  this  description 
— the  development  and  management  of  building  land  ? 
— That  is  a  matter  entirely  for  practical  acquisition  in 
his  experience  in  practice. 

22.618.  Whatever  the  importance  may  be  for  a 
professional  examination  of  keeping  in  subjects  of  that 
description,  do  you  not  think  that  in  connecting  it 
with  a  University  we  might  strike  out  such  heads  as 
those  I  have  been  referring  to  ? — Would  you  go  back 
to  page  43,  "  Measurement  and  valuation  of  buildings 
and  materials."    That  is  one  item. 

22.619.  I  am  not  taking  the  two  first  heads.  I 
have  passed  over  those  which  I  understand  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  science  connected  with  them  ;  to  be 
founded,  in  fact,  on  scientific  considerations  and  to  lie 
properly  applied  science.  But  with  respect  to  this 
sanitary  science,  including  the  practice  of  plumb- 
ing, specifications,  and  contracts,  dilapidations,  and 
measuring  and  estimating, — are  not  those  matters 
which  belong  to  chamber  practice  rather  than  to 
a  University  course  ? — Yes,  they  do  in  practice, 
rather  than  to  the  ordinary  recognised  University 
course  ;  but  in  the  curriculum  for  architectural  study 


lectures  might  be  with  very  great  advantage  given  A.  Gates,  Esq. 
upon  these  subjects  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  legisla-  F.R.I.B.A. 
tive  enactments  relative  to  building. 

22.620.  That  I  quite  concur  with  ;  but  is  not    17  Feb'  1893 
that  matter    rather    for   the    profession    and  the 
professional   institutions   to   look  after  than   for  a 
University  to  concern  itself  about  ? — If  the  Univer- 
sity proposes  to  establish  an  architectural  curriculum. 

I  think  it  is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  those  ele- 
ments should  be  dealt  with.  In  the  cases  which  I 
cited  of  other  Universities  and  other  colleges,  they 
are  all  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  system. 

22.621.  But  then  the  question  of  course  arises 
whether  under  these  conditions  it  is  desirable  that 
the  University  shall  establish  an  architectural  course, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  shall  mark  a  man  as  competent 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  That  is  not  the 
view  which  is  taken  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
subject? — No.  I  should  very  much  regret  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  which  should  mark  a  man  as 
qualified  in  his  profession.  As  I  explained  to  Pro- 
fessor Burdon  Sanderson,  that  is  the  ground  of  my 
objection  to  a  degree  in  architecture,  because  that 
would  tend  to  mark  the  man  as  qualified  to  act  in  his 
profession.  And  about  that  I  think  I  may  say  advisedly 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  University  course  which 
would  make  a  man  qualified  to  act  in  his  profession  ; 
it  would  lay  a  basis  for  his  qualifying  himself. 

22.622.  Then,  however  material  it  is  that  a  man 
should  know  these  things,  is  it  not  better  that  the 
determination  and  control  of  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  be  in  the  hands  of  professional  authorities, 
rather  than  of  a  University  Senate  ? — There  are 
no  professional  authorities  which  could  take  it  in  hand. 

22.623.  Yours? — We  have  no  power  except  by 
testing  his  knowledge  by  examination  to  satisfy  our- 
selves of  his  fitness  to  be  admitted  to  the  membership 
of  the  institute ;  and  what  we  desire  is  that  he  should 
have  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge;  and  further 
that  even  those  who  may  not  desire  to  become  members 
of  the  institute  should  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
complete  education. 

22.624.  Is  not  it  rather  for  special  schools  to  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  subjects  of  that  kind,  like  the 
development  of  building  estates,  than  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  have  a  course  for  the  teaching  of  that  subject  ? 
— We  do  not  wish  the  University  to  have  a  course  of 
teaching  in  those  subjects. 

22.625.  That  is  one  of  the  subjects? — No,  it  is  one 
of  the  books  that  is  mentioned  as  recommended  for 
study. 

22.626.  I  suppose  that  is  upon  a  subject  which  has 
to  be  studied  ? — That  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  a 
man  would  acquire  in  the  third  division  by  his  prac- 
tical experience  in  an  office. 

22.627.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  tiue  that  a  large  part  of 
this,  in  fact  the  whole  of  it.  which  relates  to  his 
business  aptitudes  and  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  life, 
if  one  may  call  them  so,  as  distinct  from  the  scientific 
branch  of  the  profession,  ought  to  be  left  to  office 
work  and  to  those  institutions  which  are  specifi- 
cally in  charge  of  the  professional  interests  ? — It  can 
only  be  left  to  the  opportunities  he  may  have  of  ac- 
quiring that  experience,  but  his  education  in  following 
out  theUniversity  course  should  prepare  him  for  acquir- 
ing that  knowledge,  and  it  is  that  preparation  which 
we  desire  him  to  have. 

22.628.  My  question  was  whether  it  was  necessary 
or  desirable  that  the  University  should  do  it.  I  do 
not  at  all  question~its  being  desirable  that  he  should 
have  it.  The  question  Ave  have  to  consider  is 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  University  should 
take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  providing  educa- 
tion of  this  description  ? — I  think  it  is  in  that  sense. 

22.629.  You  would  not  make  that  essential  to  the 
recognition  of  architecture  as  a  branch  of  University 
instruction  ? — No  ;  however  desirable  it  may  be,  if 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realization  I 
should  not  make  it  an  essential  element  ;  but  in  the 
particulars  of  the  programmes  I  have  already  laid 
before  the  Commission,  I  think  all  these  subjects  are 
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A.]Catcs,  Esq.,  included,  and  if  possible  they  should  be  included  in  the 
F.R.I.B.A.     courses  of  a  teaching  University. 

—  22,630.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  upon  them  ? 

17  Ijeb.  1893.  — They  are  not  merely  included  in  the  programmes 
upon  which  you  are  examining  me,  but  they  are 
included  in  the  programmes  of  those  other  colleges 
and  Universities  which  have  taken  up  the  idea  of 
establishing  courses  of  architecture ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  professor  of  law  in  a  teaching 
University  could  with  very  great  advantage  to  the 
students  give  in  a  few  lectures  the  principles  of  those 
legislative  enactments  which  relate  to  building,  to 
public  health,  to  the  laws  of  contract,  and  so  on,  which 
would  be  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  the  student, 
and  enable  him  to  appreciate  more  readily  the  circum- 
stances of  actual  iife  when  he  went  into  an  office 
or  entered  into  practice  himself. 

22,63.1.  Of  course  you  are  very  familiar  with  the 
Building  Acts  in  your  professional  experience.  You 
think  they  would  form  an  exceedingly  interesting 
topic  ? — They  would  form  an  exceedingly  difficult 
topic  requiring  good  technical  knowledge. 

22.632.  A  sufficiently  high  remuneration  might 
possibly  induce  some  lawyer  to  address  himself  to  the 
dissection  of  the  Building  Acts  ? — Possibly ;  but 
apart  from  that  there  are  general  principles  of  law 
which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  architect  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  without  entering  into  the 
absolute  detail  of  the  Building  Acts,  upon  which 
authorities  differ  very  much,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
authoritative  exponent  except  the  very  highest  court 
of  the  realm. 

22.633.  A  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  who  is  dedi- 
cating his  life  to  the  instruction  of  youth  or  a  man 
who  is  teaching  more  advanced  branches  of  classics  or 
mathematics  may  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  if  he  does 
not  know  how  to  shape  a  contract  with  the  man  who 
employs  him.  Law  is  universal ;  it  touches  every 
part  of'  life  ? — But  it  touches  the  architect  more  closely 
than  it  touches  the  instances  you  have  given  because 
the  architect  is  acting  as  the  agent  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  others.  Upon  his  advice  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  depends,  and  if  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  law  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
architecture  he  may  land  his  client  in  very  serious 
difficulties. 

22.634.  Of  course  opinions  may  differ  upon  that. 
For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  do  my  own  law  and 
leave  my  architect  to  do  the  building  ? — The  architect 
must  be  guided  in  many  things  by  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  law. 

22.635.  Would  you  put  a  doctor  through  a  course 
of  lectures  on  coroner's  law  ?  —  Not  of  "  coroner's 
law  ;"  but  it  h  very  desirable,  I  presume,  that  a  doctor 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law  relating  to 
medicine,  and  the  law  relating  to  inquests  and  coroner, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, as  in  like  manner  the  subjects  mentioned  would 
form  part  of  a  course  of  architectural  jurisprudence. 

22.636.  Now  to  come  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject.  I  should  like  to  follow  out  a  little  further 
what  Professor  Sanderson  was  referring  to.  You 
seem  rather  to  reject  the  idea  of  architecture  being 
ranked  with  the  Pine  Arts  ?  —  No,  certainly  not. 
Architecture  is  the  mother  of  Fine  Arts;  Architec- 
ture, Painting,  and  Sculpture  are  the  three  arts  that 
should  go  together  hand  in  hand  ;  architecture  pro- 
vides for  its  handmaidens  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  the  means  of  displaying  their  abilities,  and 
the  first  and  most  important  of  the  three  elements  con- 
stituting architecture  is  the  artistic — without  which 
the  other  two  would  not  constitute  architecture. 

22.637.  So  you  do  not  object  to  its  being  ranked 
with  the  Pine  Arts  ? — It  should  rank  as  the  first  of 
the  Pine  Arts.  Then  it  is  also  a  complex  art.  It 
combines,  as  I  have  just  now  explained,  shortly,  three 
broad  elements,  the  art,  the  science,  atid  the  practice. 

22.638.  Yes,  but  everything  in  the  world  does  so, 
and  what  I  want  to  see  is  in  what  relation  art  can 
be  brought  to  the  University.  However  unlimited 
the  architect  may  be.  I   must  limit  him  for  this 


purpose.  You  are  of  opinion  that  treated  on  that 
side  as  a  fine  art  it  would  be  a  subject  of  scientific, 
historical,  and  literary  treatment  ?  —  And  artistic 
treatment  also  is  absolutely  essential. 

22.639.  I  suppose  you  would  not  expect  a  Univer- 
sity to  look  after  the  manipulation  ? — No. 

22.640.  You  would  not  make  it  conduct  examina- 
nations  in  drawing,  for  instance  ? — Not  necessarily 
so ;  but  still  there  should  be  classes  in  drawing. 
They  would  be  essential. 

22.641.  You  would  think  that  the  University  should 
hold  classes  in  drawing  ? — If  a  teaching  University. 
There  are  classes  now  held  in  drawing  at  King's 
College ;  there  are  classes  in  drawing  now  held  at 
University  College,  and  there  is  an  architectural 
studio  at  King's  College. 

22.642.  But  how  far  would  you  carry  this  in- 
struction in  drawing,  and  where  would  you  begin  ? 
Would  you  begin  with  rudimentary  drawing,  and 
would  you  give  a  prize  for  excellence  in  drawing  ? — 
Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in  drawing  and  for 
excellence  in  other  subjects  at  King's  College  now  at 
this  moment. 

22.643.  Would  you  advocate  that  as  desirable.  Is 
it  in  your  opinion  desirable  to  establish  a  course  in 
which  the  University  should  reward  successful  skill 
in  drawing  ? — If  the  University  establishes  classes  in 
drawing,  the  students,  I  think,  would  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  distinction  by  prizes. 

22.644.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  drawing 
not  only  in  this  respect,  but  in  several  other  respects  ; 
engineering,  for  instance.  There  is  drawing  which 
is  an  object  in  itself,  and  there  is  such  drawing  or 
such  manipulatory  power  as  enables  a  man  to  pursue 
the  more  scientific  subjects  which  he  has  to  deal  with. 
In  which  of  those  do  you  consider  lies  drawing  for 
this  purpose,  a  thing  of  itself  or  a  means  ? — A 
means. 

22.645.  A  means  of  pursuing  the  more  scientific 
subjects  ? — Yes,  and  chiefly  of  the  artistic  ;  that  is 
the  aim  and  object  of  our  curriculum.  It  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  testimonies  of  study,  which 
are  all  drawing. 

22.646.  Then  the  basis  on  which  you  desire  to  rest 
the  University  course,  and  the  University  method  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  strictly  a  scientific  one, 
including  in  scientific,  literary,  and  scholarly  ? — 
No,  not  strictly  scientific,  the  artistic  must  be  the 
chief. 

22.647.  Can  you  carry  it  further  than  that  in  its 
University  relation  ? — The  elements  of  design  are  not 
to  be  classed  under  the  scientific  head. 

22.648.  By  science  I  mean  not  merely  to  include 
things  which  may  he  expressed  in  mathematical 
formulae,  but  knowledge  ? — I  hardly  apprehend  your 
meaning. 

22.649.  For  instance,  I  see  here,  "  Fergusson's 
"  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries."  Then 
you  have,  "  The  Principles  of  Design  in  Architec- 
"  ture  ;  monuments  ancient  and  modern :  history  of 
celebrated  architects  : "  all  that  I  should  include 
under  the  general  term,  architectural  science  ?. — Then 
will  you  go  to  the  next  heading,  "  Mouldings,  fea- 
"  tures,  and  ornament :  "  that  is  entirely  graphic  ;  en- 
tirely drawing. 

22.650.  But  how  is  that ;  because  I  see  "  Principles 
of  Athenian  Architecture."  Is  that  entirely  graphic  ? 
— Under  that  head  I  say  it  is. 

22.651.  Ancient  architecture.  Is  that  graphic? — 
Yes. 

22.652.  That  is  scientific,  surely!  Then  "The 
Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture  ?  " — 
That  comprises  geometry,  and  also  mouldings,  features, 
and  ornament.  It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  book  and 
say  such  and  such  heads  only. 

22.653.  It  occurred  to  me  in  looking  through  the 
subjects,  that  probably  it  went  a  great  deal  beyond  ? — 
It  goes  a  great  deal  beyond  those  books  because  it 
involves  the  study  from  actual  buildings,  the  measure- 
ment of  works  executed,  old  work,  and  the  study  of 
ornament  which  would  be  obtained  under  classes  for 
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the  teaching  of  the  ornamental  design  such  as  you 
have  just  now  indicated. 

22.654.  Take  for  instance  one  of  these  things.  I 
suppose  it  would  deal  with  such  a  question  as  the  fine 
curved  lines  on  the  principle  of  which  some  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antiquity  are  built  ? — That  book  of  John 
Pennethorne's  deals  with  that,  and  Penrose's  book 
deals  with  that,  but  that  is  not  a  portion  which  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "  Mouldings  and  Features." 
That  is  strictly  scientific.  Mouldings  and  features 
deal  with  the  component  parts  of  architecture. 

22.655.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  component 
parts  of  architecture  ?  " — In  classical  architecture  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  the  mouldings,  the  propor- 
tions, the  bases,  the  cornices.  In  the  same  way 
with  mediseval  architecture,  arched  mouldings,  the 
piers  in  churches,  the  mouldings  and  ornament  of 
capitals,  friezes,  bases,  and  so  on. 

22.656.  I  call  all  that  the  science  of  architecture  ? 
— I  call  it  the  art. 

22.657.  It  is  not  the  practice  ? — It  is  a  portion  of 
the  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  for  the 
practice. 

22.658.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which 
you  have  to  deal  as  an  architect  ? — As  I  described 
just  now,  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  vocabulary  and 
grammar  of  the  language  in  which  the  architect  has 
to  express  himself. 

22.659.  And  all  that  you  agree  would  properly  fall 
under  the  University  recognition  ? — I  think  that 
would  well  fall  under  the  University  recognition,  and 
that  instruction  might  be  given  in  all  those  subjects 
which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  study  of 
architecture  and  give,  him  that  which  he  does  not 
readily  obtain  at  present — the  basis  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion. 

22.660.  Conceding  all  that,  have  you  in  what  you 
have  given  stated  all  that  is  really  proper  to  the 
architectural  region  as  dealt  with  by  a  University  ? — 
No,  because  what  I  have  said  is  limited  to  the  mould- 
ings, and  so  on,  and  not  included  in  the  principles  of 
design. 

22.661.  Now  we  come  to  the  history  of  architecture 
at  various  times,  including,  I  suppose,  the  rationale  of 
the  styles :  then  comes  these  moulding  features  and 
ornament  under  which  a  whole  mass  of  scientific 
matter  lies  hidden.  I  have  conceded  all  that;  but 
when  that  group  is  dealt  with,  have  you  not  dealt  with 
the  whole  matter  which,  on  its  architectural  side,  can 
be  made  the  subject  matter  of  a  University  course  ? 
■ — No,  I  think  not,  because  if  you  follow  the  science 
section  you  will  find  "  Materials  :  their  nature  and 
application,"  and  "  Strength  of  materials  and  con- 
struction." 

22.662.  That  all  falls  under  engineering  ? — It  falls 
to  a  certain  extent  under  engineering,  but  the 
engineering  course  would  go  very  much  further. 

22.663.  Perhaps  so,  but  thi3  would  be  within  it  ? — 
What  I  have  said  is  this :  for  some  distance  the 
engineering  and  the  architectural  course  would  go 
together,  but  it  would  not  be  desirable  or  essential  for 
the  architect  to  follow  out  the  whole  of  the  engineering 
course,  because  his  time  would  be  occupied  in  the  art 
section  instead. 

22.664.  Of  course  the  differentiation  might  be  made 
in  the  examination,  or  by  the  pupil  himself  under 
examination  ? — What  I  should  aim  at  would  be  that 
the  professor  of  architecture,  or  the  Board  of  Studies, 
should  arrange  the  course  of  architecture  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  for  the  architect  those  special  subjects 
absolutely  which  are  not  taught  in  any  other  way  in 
the  University,  and  to  appropriate  so  much  of  r.he 
other  courses  as  would  be  essential  for  the  education  of 
the  architect. 

22.665.  That  is  to  say,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
establish  one  or  two  special  classes  to  deal  with  the 
materials  which  are  common  to  the  two  professions 
in  a  way  specific  to  architecture  ? — Not  necessarily 
limiting  it  to  architecture,  but  to  divide  the  course 
in  such  a  way  that  architects  and  engineers  would 


follow  it  to  a  certain  point  together,  and  then  the  A.  Gates,  Esq., 
architect  need  not  follow  it  further.  F.R.I.B.A. 

22.666.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  architecture     *  ~ 
were  recognised  by  a  University,  and  that  it  had  a         e  '  1893" 
Faculty  representative  sitting  and  acting  with  the 

Science  Faculty,  would  not  that  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  to  architects  that  such  proper  arrangements 
were  made  as  suited  the  purposes  of  their  profession  ? 
— 1  do  not  know  that  it  would  guarantee  it,  but  it  would 
probably  tend  towards  it. 

22.667.  That  might  be  something  worth  having  if 
you  could  not  get  the  whole  complete  ideal  that  you 
desire  ? — If  that  was  not  possible,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  suppose  that  the  complete  ideal  which  I  have 
aimed  at  is  not  obtainable.  * 

22.668.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  The  adjustment 
of  a  University  and  University  teaching  to  the  re- 
quirements of  architecture  is  not  an  easy  matter  ? — I 
perfectly  admit  that. 

22.669.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  desire  two 
periods  of  educational  study  in  architecture,  one  of 
which  we  may  call  the  University  period,  and  the 
other  the  period  of  pupilage  in  an  architect's  office  ? — 
Or  the  period  of  practical  experience. 

22.670.  So  far  as  the  University  period  is  con- 
cerned you  desire  in  the  first  place  that  the  student 
should  have  a  good  general  education  ? — Certainly. 

22.671.  That  would  be  obtained  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  preparation  for  what  is  called  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  of  a  University  ? — Yes. 

22.672.  Secondly,  you  require  that  he  should  have 
a  good  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

22.673.  A  knowledge,  we  will  say,  of  chemistry, 
physics,  acoustics,  optics,  and  so  on  ? — A  fair  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles. 

22.674.  Such  subjects  as  are  usually  taught  in  a 
University,  and  such  as  constitute  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  what  is  called  the  preliminary  scientific  exami- 
nation ? — Probably  so;  I  should  not  desire  to  carry 
those  sciences  very  far. 

22.675.  Still  you  would  wish  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture to  run  pari  passu  with  students  in  other 
branches  of  science  in  those  subjects  ? — Certainly. 

22.676.  So  far  the  matter  is  easy.  Then  we  come 
to  certain  subjects  which  are  common  to  architecture 
and  engineering  ? — Yes,  they  are  common  to  a  certain 
extent. 

22.677.  I  will  not  profess  to  define  which  ? — They 
must  go  hand  in  hand. 

22.678.  Such  subjects  as  sanitary  science,  strength 
of  materials,  and  construction.  A  great  deal  of  the 
architect's  work  would  be  common  to  the  engineer's 
work  ? — Up  to  a  certain  point. 

22.679.  So  to  that  extent  they  might  run  pari 
passu  with  the  engineers  ? — Yes. 

22.680.  So  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  education 
they  would  run  pari  passu  with  ordinary  scientific 
students.  Then  in  the  practical  period  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  instruction  obtained,  such,  I  suppose, 
as  specifications,  methods  of  estimating  professional 
work,  aud  I  suppose  mouldings,  features,  and  orna- 
ment, illustrated  by  sketches  ? — That  would  be  in  the 
Art  section ;  that  would  be  entirely  independent. 

22.681.  A  great  deal  of  that  might  very  well  come 
in  in  the  final  education  with  the  architect  in  the 
architect's  office  ? — I  want  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  in  the  teaching  University. 

22.682.  Suppose  there  were  to  be  a  Faculty  of  Fine 
Art.  That  he  would  obtain  there  ? — In  the  section  of 
architecture. 

22.683.  Mouldings,  features,  and  ornament,  and  so 
on,  would  all  come  in  as  fine  art  ? — Yes. 

22.684.  Then  there  does  not  remain  such  a  very 
large  amount  if  we  subtract  that  which  is  common  to 
the  student  of  science,  that  which  is  common  to  engi- 
neering, and  also  that  which  is  obtainable  in  his  final 
period  with  the  architect.  Subtracting  that,  there 
does  not  remain  such  a  very  great  residue.  It  will 
pretty  nearly  clear  off  the  education  required  ? — No. 
You  have  not  touched  the  principles  of  design,  or  thn 
question  of  drawings  or  geometry,  and  projection. 
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4.  Cat™,  Esq.,      22,685.  That  would  come  in  with  the  engineering  ? 
F.R.l.B.A.  . — The  Geometry  might  to  some  extent  come  in  with 
the  engineering. 

17  Deb.  1893.  22,686.  There  would  remain  a  certain  residue,  but 
not  such  a  very  great  deal  ? — It  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant residue ;  the  art  of  design,  in  fact. 

22.687.  It  might  be  very  important.  Then  would 
not  your  own  institutions  be  likely  to  undertake 
education  in  some  of  these  residuary  subjects  ?  You 
examine,  but  you  do  not  appear  to  give  any  course  of 
instruction  ? — No  ;  we  have  no  means  or  funds  avail- 
able. 

22.688.  Is  it  not  likely  that  courses  of  instruction 
in  subjects  of  that  sort,  which  are  rather  special  to 
architecture,  would  be  likely  to  be  opened  up  in  your 
institution  ? — As  regards  the  Institute  we  have  no 
funds,  nor  have  we  place  or  organisation  for  that 
purpose. 

22.689.  I  am  afraid  the  University  as  far  as  we 
know  is  in  that  position  too.  It  is  necessary  to  cut 
coats  according  to  cloth,  and  I  was  just  inquiring 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  your  institution  would 
be  likely  to  enter  upon  some  courses  of  education  of 
that  sort.  Of  course  it  is  no  use  in  a  University 
multiplying  to  too  great  an  extent  educational  courses 
in  the  various  directions  of  human  life  ;  there  must  be 
some  limitation  ? — I  quite  admit  that,  but  I  can  cite 
the  instance  of  King's  College  at  this  moment. 

22.690.  That  work  is  partly  carried  out  already  in 
King's  College  ? — Yes. 

22.691.  And  it  is  partly  carried  out  in  University 
College  ? — Yes. 

22.692.  So  that  altogether  perhaps  the  bases  of  what 
you  require  are  pretty  nearly  laid.  There  is  general 
education,  preliminary  scientific  education,  education 
carried  out  still  further  in  that  form  which  is  common 
to  engineer  and  architect ;  and  then  comes  that  which 
is  given  to  a  certain  extent  in  King's  College  ? — The 
class  at  King's  College  would  form  the  basis  on  Avhich 
I  would  develop  the  course  of  architecture.  (See 
Appendix  No.  47.) 

22.693.  Would  not  such  further  development  be 
appropriate  to  architectural  institutions  rather  than  to 
one  common  University? — But  at  King's  College 
those  very  subjects  are  actually  part  of  the  course. 

22.694.  Then  they  do  not  want  any  further  de- 
velopment?— They  want  development  in  their  appli- 
cation.   We  want  to  extend  them. 

22.695.  Should  not  that  development  in  application 
be  undertaken  by  yourselves  rather  ? — We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  well  to  do  it.  That  would  tend  to  some  extent  to 
the  academical. 

22.696.  What  I  am  rather  wanting  to  avoid  is  too 
much  of  the  academical.  You  have  found  that 
French  architecture  suffers  from  the  academical  ? — 
No  doubt :  that  I  have  clearly  expressed. 

22.697.  Therefore  it  would  be  well  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  not  carry  out  this  academical  process, 
but  if  left  to  institutions  like  your  own  it  would  be 
under  your  own  direction  and  would  have  less  of  the 
academical? — But  I  did  not  proj^ose  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  carry  out  a  sj'stem  of  instruction  in  design 
such  as  is  carried  out  at  the  JEcole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris. 

22.698.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  desire  it 
should  carry  it  ? — I  did  not  indicate  that  at  all. 

22.699.  But  in  that  sort  of  way,  seeing  what  is 
likely  to  be  done  by  a  University  (because,  of  course, 
there  must  be  limitations  to  what  is  done  at  King's 
College),  it  might  be  supplemented  by  what  you  might 
yourself  do,  and  which  might  complete  the  education  ? 
— What  is  already  done  at  King's  College  if  ex- 
panded with  reference  to  either  of  the  curricula  which 
I  have  brought  before  you  would,  combined  with  the 
other  lectures  which  are  given  there  in  the  other 
courses,  give  the  opportunity  for  forming  a  pretty 
complete  course  of  architecture  as  a  distinct  course  of 
architecture  utilising  the  other  courses  which  are  given, 
which  would  satisfy,  to  some  extent,  what  I  desire. 


22.700.  And  it  would  be  proper  University  work  ? 
— It  would  be  proper  University  work. 

22.701.  Carrying  out  the  principles  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  suitable  to 
the  engineer  and  the  architects.  That  would  form  a 
good  basis? — If  you  take  it  in  this  sense  the  architect 
must  also  have  the  artistic  knowledge  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

22.702.  But  there  are  a  large  amount  of  common 
principles  which  might  be  taught  very  well  in  a 
University  ? — Certainly. 

22.703.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Do  not  a  great  deal  of 
your  answers  to  Sir  George  Humphry  imply  that  a 
normal  school  of  architecture  might  cover  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  attributed  to  the  possible  school  in  a 
University  ? — We  want  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
normal  school. 

22.704.  But  assuming  for  a  moment  that  you  had 
one,  these  preliminary  scientific  subjects  and  the  in- 
struction both  in  the  elements  of  science  and  art 
would  be  exactly  what  would  be  done  by  a  normal 
school  of  architecture,  and  the  testing  or  influencing 
by  a  University  would  then  be  comparatively  simple  ? 
— Would  you  kindly  explain  the  meaning  you  apply 
to  "  normal  school  ?  "  Is  it  not  a  "  Training  School "  ? 

22.705.  Sir  George  Humphry  referred  to  your 
institution,  and  said,  could  not  a  great  many  of  these 
things  in  preliminary  science  be  taught  in  your  insti- 
tution ?  It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you,  quite  apart 
from  facts,  whether  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  was 
a  normal  school  in  which,  with  regard  to  the  special 
purposes  of  architecture,  preliminary  science  and  arts 
were  taught,  you  would  then  be  able  to  present  your 
pupils  to  the  University  for  a  degree  in  Arts  or 
Science,  or  a  diploma  in  Fine  Art,  according  as 
the  proficiency  might  be  certified  ? — That  would  be 
from  an  institution  distinct  from  the  University 
altogether. 

22,706-  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this.  Do  not  a 
great  deal  of  the  answers  which  you  have  made  to 
those  questions  imply  the  desirability  of  a  normal 
school  of  architecture,  in  the  first  instance  ? — It  may 
be  so,  and  it  is  the  condition,  I  believe,  in  every 
country  but  England,  that  there  is  such  a  school  of 
architecture;  in  some  cases  independent,  in  others 
affiliated  to  an  University. 

22.707.  AVhere  you  have  a  .special  branch  of  study 
which  may  not  be  altogether  classified  under  Art  or 
under  Science,  or  even  quite  akin  with  the  other  Fine 
Arts,  does  it  not  imply  the  necessity  for  some  special 
school  which  I  have  called  a  normal  school  in  which 
all  that  preliminary  instruction  could  be  best  given  ? 
— That  would  imply  an  entirely  new  organisation. 
It  would  imply  a  duplication  of  forces  which,  I  think, 
would  be  undesirable.  What  I  aim  at  now  is,  that 
the  courses  which  are  given  in  the  University  shall  be 
utilised  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Board  of  Studies 
for  the  education  of  the  architect  in  all  those  subjects 
with  which  his  education  would  be  concurrent  with 
them;  and  the  few  special  subjects  should  be  dealt 
witli  as  special  subjects,  giving  the  architect  a  dis- 
tinct course  to  follow,  not  mixed  up  with  engineering 
or  any  other  subject,  but  simply  a  course  of  archi- 
tectural study,  utilising  all  the  teaching  machinery  of 
the  University  ;  and  as  at  King's  College  and  Univer- 
sity College  there  are  now  professors  of  Architecture, 
and  as  at  King's  College,  in  accordance  with  the 
pamphlet  I  have  put  in,  there  are  classes  formed 
meeting,  to  some  extent,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present 
developed,  the  requirements  I  have  laid  before  you,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  courses  in  that  way. 

22.708.  Then  you  assume  that  it  would  be  part  of 
the  function  of  a  Board  of  Study  in  a  University  to 
do  that  which  University  College  and  King's  College 
are  doing  now  as  teaching  schools  of  Architecture.  I 
understand  you  to  quote  University  College  and  King's 
College  as  giving  instruction  in  those  very  points 
which  you  expect  might  be  done  under  a  Board  of 
Study  in  a  University  ? — I  presume  that  a  teaching- 
University  would  combine  in  it  the  professorships  and 
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the  courses  of  study  now  existing  at  King's  College 
and  University  College,  and  further  extend  and  de- 
velop them. 

22,709.  You  think  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  Board  of  Study  to  go  and  teach  those  things, 
which  are  now  beiug  taught  by  University  College 
and  King's  College  ? — I  presume  that  Board  of  Study 
would  be  controlling  the  teaching  there. 

j22,710.  I  am  suggesting  that  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  the  scope  of  the  University  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  institution  which  I  call  the  Normal  School  on  the 
other  ? — Would  King's  College  and  University  College 
be  dissociated  from  the  teaching  University. 

22.711.  For  the  present  purpose  I  am  taking  them 
simply  as  teaching  institutions,  not  as  a  University 
at  all  ? — But  they  would  form  part  of  the  teaching 
University,  would  they  not  ? 

22.712.  Not  necessarily  ?— Then  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  a  teaching  University  would  do. 

22.713.  With  regard  to  the  exact  position  of  what 
is  called  the  degree  of  the  University,  1  take  it  that 
you  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  architecture  is  essen- 
tially one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  far  distinguishable 
in  category  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  University, 
or  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — Yes. 

22.714.  In  any  way  that  you  would  wish  for  the 
ultimate  recognition  by  the  University  of  your  stu- 
dents, you  would  wish  that  there  should  be  obtainable 
a  proficiency  in  fine  art  proper  ? — Certainly. 

22.715.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  test  in  any  way 
the  taste  of  a  man  who  comes  up  for  examination  ? — 
No  .certainly  not.    It  is  not  a  question  of  taste. 

22.716.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  in  any 
way,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  most  undesirable  to 
enter  upon  anything  of  the  kind. 

22.717.  No  man  is  plucked  for  absolute  want  of 
taste,  however  complete  it  might  be  ? — When  you 
speak  of  a  question  of  taste,  one  of  knowledge,  and 
one  of  ability  to  design,  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
question  of  taste.  A  question  of  taste  is  a  question 
of  opinion. 

22.718.  If  one  wanted  to  build  a  church,  or  a 
house,  good  taste  in  the  architect  would  be  one  thing 
to  look  to.  You  would  want  a  beautiful  building  ? 
— That  is  using  the  word  in  an  entirely  different 
sense. 

22.719.  That  comes  from  qualities  which  cannot  be 
tested  ?— Yes. 

22.720.  There  must  be  some  qualification  for  an 
architect  which  could  not  be  tested  by  any  degree 

The  witne 


which  you  could   give  him;  so  that   this  diploma  A.  Gates,  Esq., 

would  be  no  real  guarantee  that  he  possesses  the  F.R.I.B.A. 

finalities  necessary  for  an  architect  ? — Certainly  not.   
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22.721.  And  this  artistic  side  would  always  dis-   

tinguish  an  architect  from  a  medical  man,  or  a  lawyer, 

or  an  engineer,  or  anybody  else  who  would  take  a 
degree,  and  with  regard  to  whose  qualification  the 
degree  would  really  be  a  sign  and  a  proof.  A  degree 
in  architecture  would  not  prove  that  a  man  was  a 
good  architect  ? — It  is  on  that  ground  that  I  have 
objected  to  the  degree  in  architecture.  What  we 
desire  is  that  whatever  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
man  may  be,  they  should  be  developed,  and  also  that  he 
should  have  the  other  essential  requirements  which 
I  have  repeated  often  here,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  architect. 

22.722.  (Lord  Beat/.)  May  we  take  for  granted 
thac  the  demand  you  have  made  is  that  architecture 
in  the  University  should  be  as  far  as  possible  re- 
cognised in  either  one  or  more  Faculties,  and  that  in 
making  that  demand,  and  explaining  it,  you  represent 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ? — Certainly 
I  have  with  that  object  been  requested  by  the  Council 
to  attend  here  aa  representing  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  they  requested  that  the  president  and  the  honorary 
secretary  should  attend  here  also. 

22.723.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  there  are 
eminent  men  in  the  profession  who  desire  that  archi- 
tecture should  have  that  recognition  in  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  University  ? — Certainly.  Assuming 
that  the  institute  represents  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  profession  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  include 
the  whole.  I  may  add  that  the  provincial  societies 
allied  to  the  Institute  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  improvement  in  educational  facilities  for  archi- 
tects in  their  respective  localities,  and  are  seeking'  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  the  local  colleges  and  Uni- 
versities  to  supply  this  want.  Further,  in  1890,  forty- 
five  of  the  leading  architects  of  Edinburgh  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities a  memorial  praying  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Architectural  curriculum,  which  could  by  aca- 
demic training  tend  to  elevate  the  professional  standard 
set  before  themselves  by  students,  would  give  them 
the  scientific  knowledge  so  necessary  to  control  the 
operations  in  which  they  would  be  concerned,  and 
enable  them  to  take  a  more  independent  position  in 
relation  to  those  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact in  professional  life. 

i  withdrew. 


John  Slater,  Esq., 

22,724.  (Chairman.)  You  have  heard  the  evidence 
given  by  the  two  preceding  witnesses.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  hke  to  add  to  what  they  have  said  ? 
— The  only  thing  I  should  like  to  add  would  be  this. 
1  think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tained, that  there  should  be  a  public,  distinct,  and 
specific  recognition  of  architecture  in  the  new  teach- 
ing University.  What  we  have  done  at  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  way  of  instituting  examinations  has 
undoubtedly  had  a  great  effect,  as  far  as  its  influence 
has  been  able  to  permeate,  upon  architectural  edu- 
cation, but  we  can  only  get  at  the  students  after 
they  have  decided  to  become  architects ;  and  I  my- 
self hold  very  strongly  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
architecture  recognised  in  the  curriculum  of  a  Uni- 
versity, as  is  done  in  the  States,  and  as  is  done  in 
some  of  the  local  colleges  in  England,  we  should  then 
be  able  to  impress  upon  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
young  men  who  are  thinking  of  following  the  pro- 
fession of  Architecture,  that  it  is  distinctly  one  to  which 
they  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  study.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  idea  that  anyone  who  could  make  pretty 
drawings  might  conceive  himself  to  be  an  architect, 
and  that  very  little  more  has  to  be  done ;  and  it  is 
because  I  think  some  little  recognition  of  this  kind 
would  obviate  the  difficulties  that  that  has  given  rise 
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to,  that  I  very  strongly  support  the  view  of  the  Fresi-  Esq^ 
dent  and  Mr.  Arthur  Gates  as  to  the  distinct  and  specific  '  ' 

recognition.  Of  course  I  quite  appreciate  what  has 
fallen  from  many  members  of  the  Commission  as  to 
difficulties  of  detail,  but  if  we  can  get  that  recognition 
it  will  be  a  very  great  thing.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  the  present  means  of  education  which  students  of 
architecture  have  after  they  have  gone  into  offices  is 
limited  to  evenings,  and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
them  by  evening  work,  after  having  had  their  ordinary 
work  in  the  chambers  of  an  architect,  unless  they  are 
geniuses,  or  have  had  a  good  preliminary  training,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  an  archi- 
tect is  bound  to  know. 

22.725.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add? — 
No. 

22.726.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  At  what  age  do  lads  generally 
enter  an  architect's  office  ? — Far  too  young.  Many  of 
them  enter  at  16. 

22.727.  Would  that  be  the  usual  age  ? — It  is  very 
frequently  the  case.  I  always  endeavour  to  insist  upon 
their  staying  at  school  or  getting  an  education  longer 
than  that,  if  I  can,  whenever  I  am  consulted  upon  the 
matter  ;  but  I  think  if  you  were  to  poll  the  architec- 
tural pupils  in  London,  you  would  find  the  average 
age  to  be  very  little  over  16. 
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22.728.  At  what  age  would  you  desire  them  to 
enter  ? — I  should  prefer  that  they  waited  till  the  age 
which  men  would  be  who  had  gone  through  a  Univer- 
sity course  after  leaving  school. 

22.729.  Say  three  years  ? — Yes. 

22.730.  And  you  would  fill  that  time  by  the  Uni- 
versity course,  which  you  desire  to  see  recognised  in 
architecture  ? — Yes. 

22.731.  You  would  wish  your  recognition  by  the 
University  in  architecture  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
settling,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  an  architectural 
course? — I  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  that.  I  see 
great  difficulty  in  that  ;  architecture  and  engineering 
go  very  much  on  the  same  lines,  but  I  do  not  wish 
architecture  simply  relegated  to  be  a  part  of  engineer- 
ing. I  want  it  recognised  as  a  separate  branch  of 
study. 

22.732.  To  put  the  question  in  another  form,  would 
you  desire  that  the  University  at  the  same  time  that 
it  recognised  architecture  should  introduce  any  archi- 
tectural colour  or  character  into  the  course  of  the 
intending  architect  ? — I  think  to  a  certain  degree  that 
might  be  done. 

22.733.  If  they  do  not  do  that  what  is  the  value  of 
the  recognition  ? — I  want  them  to  do  that  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  a  recognition.  That  is  what 
I  mean.  In  examining  Mr.  Cates  you  mentioned  a 
great  many  subjects  which  you  seemed  to  think  would 
be  very  difficult  indeed  to  form  part  of  the  University 
curriculum.  I  entirely  appreciate  the  force  of  that, 
but  I  do  think  a  curriculum  could  be  framed  and  put 


forward  as  one  which  it  would  be  very  essential  for 
architects  to  follow. 

22.734.  You  do  desire,  then,  that  there  should  bean 
establishment  of  something  like  an  architectural  curri- 
culum ? — Yes. 

22.735.  Though  you  would  not  include  in  that 
curriculum  all  the  subjects  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  previous  witnesses  as  matters  that  ought  to  be 
embraced  in  it,  you  would  have  some  course  which 
would  be  distinctly  characterised  by  its  architectural 
destination  ? — Yes,  that  is  precisely  it. 

22.736.  And  that  sort  of  general  view  you  would 
accept  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  demand  ? — I  had 
rather  have  more  if  I  could  get  it. 

22.737.  But  practically  ? — Practically  I  see  there 
are  very  great  difficulties. 

22.738.  That  would  be  coupled  with  this — the 
representative  or  representatives  of  architecture  would 
have  their  share  in  determining  the  curriculum,  the 
syllabus  of  the  University  ? — Certainly. 

22.739.  They  would  sit  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  Boards  of  Studies,  whatever  the 
educational  authority  was,  that  laid  down  the  course 
of  University  training  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  it  is 
most  desirable. 

22.740.  And  that,  if  not  fulfilling  all  your  ideas 
would  be,  you  think,  valuable  ? — Most  valuable. 

22.741.  And  you  would  be  content  with  "B.Sc. 
Arch."  as  has  been  pointed  out? — Personally  I  do 
not  think  that  multiplication  of  names  for  degrees  is 
desirable  at  all. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


W.  F.merson, 

Esq., 
F.R.l.B.A. 
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22,742.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  previous  witnesses  ? — Nothing 
much ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  this  with  regard  to  one 
question  that  was  asked  of  Mr.  Slater  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  pupils  generally  go  into  architects' 
offices.  Only  the  other  clay  a  lady — a  widow — told  me 
that  an  architect  advised  her  to  let  her  son  go  to  him 
at  the  age  of  16.    She,  herself,  told  him  that  his 
education  was  only  half  finished.    Youths  enter  the 
profession  without  sufficient  education  to  carry  on 
their  business,  and  when  this  examination  at  our 
Institute  was  started,  it  was  that  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  deficiency  of  education  which  caused  the  body 
of  students  themselves  at  the  Association  to  actually 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  form  a  school  of  education 
amongst  themselves.    That  they  have  done  very  suc- 
cessfully only  lately.    But  of  course  it  is  imperfect, 
and  the  meetings  are  all  held  in  the  evening.  With 
regard  to  the  education  for  architecture  coming  after 
their  stay  at  school,  I  do  not  think  it  should.    I  think 
it  should  go  concurrently  with  it,  and  that  if  the 
University  had  a  Faculty  for  Architecture  at  the  same 
time  that  when  they  were  obtaining  their  general 
education,  they  would  be   running  in  the  grooves 
which    would   lead   them    to   have   the  necessary 
qualifications   for    becoming    architects  afterwards 
and  picking  up  the  points  when  they  went  to  learn 
the  practical  part.    I  think,  also,  that  to  join  archi- 
tecture to  engineering  would  be  a  mistake.  Some 
time  ao-o  we  had  some  papers  read  at  our  institute 
which°proved  clearly  that  Germany  had  suffered  in 
consequence  of  this.    At  Berlin  they  have  one  de- 
partment  for   science   in   which   architecture  and 
en"ineerin°-  are  combined,  and  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  German   buildings  in  Berlin  have 
suffered  very  much  from  that.    They  may  be  strong 
and  well  built,  but  they  arc  excessively  ugly,  most  of 
them,  and  not  at  all  artistic.    In  France  the  other 
line  'has  been  taken  up,  namely,  that  of  letting  the 
education  for  architecture  run  more  on  the  lines  of 
art  in  connexion  with  painting  and  sculpture;  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  French  architects 
are  a  more  artistic  set  of  men  than  the  Germans.  I 
do  not  think  architecture  should  run  altogether  with 


engineering,  but  distinctly  have  a  different  line  all  to 
itself. 

22.743.  The  artistic  part  is  most  difficult  to  teach, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  they  can  learn  drawing.  An 
architect  has  to  construct  buildings  with  the  greatest 
regard  to  economy  and  strength  of  materials,  but  still 
an  architect  can  sometimes  put  aside  economy. 

22.744.  Do  any  women  come  up  for  examinations  ? 
— I  think  we  have  had  two  just  lately  who  offered 
to  do  so.  None  have  come  up,  but  they  offered  to  do 
so.  They  have  not  come  up.  That  is  in  accordance 
with  our  rule. 

22.745.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — No.  I  think 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  went  into  the 
matter  in  such  detail,  that  there  is  nothing  1  can  add. 

22.746.  You  agree  with  the  previous  witnesses  in 
everything  you  have  not  said  to  the  contrary  ? — I 
think  I  do  in  everything. 

22.747.  {Lord  Reay.)  It  was  not  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  that  there  was  this  combination  of  architecture 
and  engineering  ? — It  was  at  the  Bau  Schule. 

22.748.  You  say  there  are  mixed  classes  for  en- 
gineering and  architecture  : — Yes.  The  two  have 
been  running  concurrently. 

22.749.  And  to  that  you  object  ?— I  think  the 
effect  of  that  has  been  rather  disastrous  to  Berlin 
architecture. 

22.750.  Y"ou  think  that  even  in  those  classes  where 
the  instruction  of  an  architect  approximates  to  that  of 
an  engineer,  it  ought  to  be  kept  separate  ? — Perhaps 
not  in  the  very  elementary  stages. 

22.751.  But  in  the  later  stages  ? — Yes. 

22.752.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  One  question  with  regard  to 
this  Architectural  Association.  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  book  that  has  been  handed  tc  us,  and  it 
strikes  me  as  being  very  promising.  May  1  ask  you 
is  it  well  founded — solidly  founded  ? — They  have  no 
funds.  It  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

22.753.  No  funds  at  all  ? — No ;  it  was  done  simply 
because  there  was  nothing  else.  It  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  further  education.  It  was  taken  up  by  the 
students  themselves. 

22.754.  Is  it  not  assisted  by  the  Institute  ?— The 
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Institute  has  made  a  subscription  to  it,  but  it  is  volun- 
tary.   We  are  not  bound  to  do  so. 

22.755.  To  a  very  large  amount  was  it  ? — 100/.  a 
vear  for  three  years.    That  is  a  subscription  simply. 

22.756.  Was  this  taken  up  and  started  out  of  the 
Institute's  funds  ? — We  have  no  funds  to  do  it.  We 
are  a  poor  body. 

22.757.  Perhaps  a  little  agitation  on  your  part 
mi«hjt  succeed  in  obtaining  funds  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.°  It  is  likely  to  go  on  for  a  few  years. 

22.758.  Even  if  it  is  worked  at  a  loss,  you,  the 
Institute,  are  not  going  to  allow  such  a  promising 
school  as  this  to  fail,  are  you  ? — Our  institute  is  not 
an  educational  body  at  all.  It  is  for  the  advancement 
of  the  profession,  but  not  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  except  so  far  as  our  examinations  bave  been 
instituted  to  test  the  proficiency  of  those  who  wish  to 
join  the  profession. 

22.759.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  idea  of  giving 
this  greater  strength  and  vitality.  That  is  not  one 
of  your  purposes  ?— I  had  rather  you  would  ask  the 
President  that  question  (Mr.  Anderson).  The  Insti- 
tute have  to  the  extent  of  their  power  helped  the 
Association  to  start  this  scheme,  and  in  addition  to 
that  there  were  considerable  sums  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Institute  individually  to  enable  them 
to  do  so. 

The  witnesses 


22,7G0.  (To  Mr.  Anderson.)  Have  you  any  opinion 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  future  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  this  Association  ? — It  created  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  members  have  looked  upon 
it  with  very  great  sympathy  and  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  desire  to  see. 

22.761.  What  suggests  itself  to  one  on  reading  this 
pamphlet  is  that  it  forms  an  architectural  school  of 
such  a  kind  as  does  not  exist  in  the  Metropolis,  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  anticipate  much  of  a  future  for 
it  ? — It  is  difficult  to  predict.  (Mr.  Slater.)  I  might 
say  with  regard  to  that  that  the  great  difficulty  they 
find  is  to  get  the  subjects  in.  The  students  who  come 
to  these  classes  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  time. 

22.762.  (To  Mr.  Slater.)  That  and  not  the 
financial  one  is  the  chief  difficulty.  Is  that  so  ? — It 
does  not  need  great  finances. 

22.763.  (Mr.  Palmer  to  Mr.  Emerson.)  You  are 
quite  clear  that  there  must  be  a  special  course  for  Fine 
Arts  in  the  University,  including  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency and  a  special  course  ending  in  proficiency  in 
Pine  Art.  I  mean  it  is  quite  contrasted  with  the 
condition  of  the  theologian,  who  is  content  to  take  a 
degree  in  Arts  generally.  Whatever  may  be  your 
connectiou  with  other  Arts  and  Sciences  you  must 
have  your  Arts  course  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  decidedly. 

withdrew. 


W.  Emernon, 

Esq., 
F.B.I.B.A. 

17  Feb.  1893. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  23rd  February  1893. 


Fifty-seventh  Day. 


Thursday,  February  23,  1893. 


PRESENT : 


The  Eight  Hon.  The  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Professor  A.  Sedgwick,  Litt.D. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


General  Donnelly,  C.B.,  examined. 


22.764.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  at  the  head 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington  ? — I  am  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  I  was  Director  for  Science  before  being 
made  Secretary,  and  that  office  I  still  hold ;  so  that  I 
hold  the  two  appointments. 

22.765.  Can  you  tell  us  all  about  that  Department  ; 
what  work  it  does  and  when  it  was  instituted.  I  dare- 
say we  could  get  that  information  elsewhere ;  but  if 
you  could  tell  us  it  shortly  it  would  facilitate  my 
asking  questions  ? — The  history  of  the  Department 
is  given  in  the  Calendar  which  is  published  annually. 
The  foundation  of  the  Department  is  due  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835  which 
created  the  Art  branch.  In  1852  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  was  formed  under  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  it  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  until  the  Education  Department  was 
constituted  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  25th  February 
1856,  and  the  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  116  to  include 
"  (a).  The  Educational  Establishment  of  the  Privy 
"  Council  Office ;  (b.)  The  Establishment  for  the 
"  encouragement  of  Science  and  Art  now  under  the 
"  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  called  the 
"  Department  of  Science  and  Art."  These  two 
Departments  were  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of 
the   Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Privy 

o  72200, 


Council  who  is  called  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  who  acts 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for 
him,  in  his  absence.  Probably  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
go  into  any  detail  further  on  this  point.  The  Depart- 
ment has  developed  greatly  since  that  time.  I  sup- 
pose the  part  that  this  Commission  is  principally  inte- 
rested in  is  the  College  at  South  Kensington,  which 
was  called,  till  lately,  the  Normal  School  of  Science, 
but  is  now  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  The  object  of 
the  College  of  Science  is  stated  in  the  Science  Directory 
and  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  School.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  passage  : — t;  The  Royal  College  of  Science 
"  at  South  Kensington  is  an  Institution  supported  by 

the  State  to  supply  systematic  instruction  in  the 
"  various  branches  of  Physical  Science  to  Students  of 
"  all  classes.  While  the  College  is  primarily  intended 
"  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  of  students  of 
"  the  industrial  classes  selected  by  competition  in  the 
"  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
"  other  students  are  admitted  so  far  as  there  may  be 
"  accommodation  for  them,  on  the  payment  of  fees 
"  fixed  at  a  scale  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  undue 
"  competition  with  institutions  which  do  not  receive 
"  State  aid.    The  Royal  School  of  Mines  is  incorpo- 

rated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Students 
"  entering  for  the  Associfqeship  of  the  School  of 
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Gen.  Donnelly, 
C.B. 

23  Feb.  1893. 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION: 


Gen.  Donnelly,  «  Mines  obtain  their  general  scientific  training  in  the 
C  B.  "  Royal  College  of  Science."  As  regards  the  state- 
  ment  that  the  College  is  "  for  the  students  of  all 

23  Eeb.  1893.    ciasseS}»  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  if  I  point  out  to 
"  the  Commission  a  somewhat  important  difference  that 

there  is  between  this  college  of  science  as  well  as  most 
of  the  classes  for  science  instruction  under  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  general  run  of  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  country.  The  difference  is  this  :  a  large  section 
of  people  obtain  the  pedagogic  part  of  their  education 
before  they  lake  part  in  practical  affairs ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  another  large  section  of  society  who 
take  to  practical  affairs  very  early  in  life,  and  who 
have  to  supplement  what  little  pedagogic  instruction 
they  have  received  in  their  youth  by  evening  classes 
and  such  like.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  one  special 
function  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to  look 
after  the  educational  interests  of  that  latter  class  of 
persons — those  who  have  not  received  the  pedagogic 
part  of  their  education  in  the  ordinary  course  through 
the  elementary  school,  the  grammar  school,  the  college, 
and  the  University,  but  who  have  had  to  pick  it  up 
as  best  they  could  by  instruction  in  evening  classes, 
at  mechanics'  institutions  and  other  establishments  of 
that  kind. 

22.766.  Are  all  your  students  at  the  College  of 
Science  either  teachers  or  men  who  are  going  to  be 
teachers  ? — No. 

22.767.  I  merely  asked  that  because  you  said  they 
want  the  pedagogic  institution.  I  suppose  pedagogic 
instruction  is  only  useful  to  people  who  are  going  to 
be  teachers,  is  it  ? — I  was  taking  it  in  rather  a  different 
sense.  I  was  looking  at  education  broadly  as  consisting 
of  two  parts  :  the  pedagogic  instruction  that  one  re- 
ceives at  school  and  college,  and  the  other  part  which 
one  receives  in  practical  or  virtual  apprenticeship  in 
the  affairs  of  life. 

22.768.  I  fancied  you  referred  to  the  instruction 
necessary  for  teachers  ? — I  was  taking  broadly  the 
pedagogic  part  of  one's  education  as  the  education 
that  one  receives  at   school,  and  not  in  practical 
life.    I  ought  to  have  defined  it.    I  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  students  at  present  in  the 
college  for  the  last  three  years.    That  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  they  are  distributed.     Altogether  in 
1891-92  there  were  294  individual  students,  of  these 
133  were  what  we  call  Government  students,  that  is, 
say  they  were  Royal  Exhibitioners,  National  Scholars 
or  Local  Exhibitioners,  teachers  in  training,  and  free 
students.    Besides  these  there  were  161  free  paying 
students,  that  is  to  say  students  who  enter  the  schools 
without  competition  but  simply  by  payment  of  fees. 
A   certain   proportion   of  the   students  are  going- 
through  a  course  for  the  Associateship  of  the  School, 
which  is   a  three  years'  course ;   and  there  were 
21  of  those  in  1891-92.    Then  at  the  School  of 
Mines,  which  is,  as  I  explained,  associated  with  the 
College  of  Science,  there  were  35  students  going  in  for 
the  Associateship.    Of  the  Government  students  about 
60  are  persons  who  come  to  be  trained  as  teachers  of 
Science,  and  are  selected  not  by  competitive  examina- 
tion but  on  various  grounds,  such  as  the  examinations 
they  have  passed,  their  occupations,  and  so  on,  on 
which  it  is  adjudged  whether  they  are  likely  to  succeed 
as  teachers.    There  are  about  60  of  them  undergoing 
training  as  teachers  in  Science. 

22,769.  Those  are  the  whole  lot,  not  those  at  the 
School  of  Mines  alone  ? — No,  the  whole  lot.  Then 
there  is  another  function  of  the  College  of  Science 
which  is  to  give  short  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  summer  to  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 
country  as  science  teachers.  246  were  so  instructed 
in  1881-92.  That  is  about  the  average  number. 
These  are  persons  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in 
various  kinds  of  science  classes  and  schools  in  the 
country  and  are  very  glad  to  come  up.  They  get  their 
travelling  expenses  paid  and  come  up  to  London  to  get 
a  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  instruction  at  the 
College  of  Science.  We  generally  have  about  600  or 
700  applications,  and  have  to  make  a  selection  of  about 
240  or  250. 


22.770.  You  have  not  room  for  more  ?— No,  we 
have  not  room  for  more. 

22.771.  How  do  you  select? — We  take  those  who 
have  done  best  and  try  and  distribute  the  selection 
over  the  country  as  far  as  possible.  Where  we  think 
it  will  be  the  most  benefit  to  the  locality  to  get  their 
teacher  up  to  South  Kensington  we  give  him  this  kind 
of  assistance. 

22.772.  (Profesor  Sidgwick.)  Might  I  ask  what 
is  the  age,  ordinarily,  of  those  200  ? — Of  various  ages, 
some  of  them  are  men  of  the  age  of  40  or  50  ;  but 
there  are  many  of  23  or  24.  They  are  very  glad  to 
come  up  to  a  good  laboratory  and  have  instruction 
given  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
by  which  they  obtain,  not  only  much  absolute  instruc- 
tion in  science,  but  also  many  hints  in  teaching. 

22.773.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  had  greater  demand 
for  those  classes  since  the  technical  grant  was  made 
by  government  ?  Do  a  great  many  people  wish  to  give 
lectures  on  technical  subjects  in  connexion  with  the 
county  councils  and  apply  to  you  in  consequence  ? 
— Yes.  The  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  science 
has  been  enormously  increased.  The  amount  of  in- 
struction in  science  which  is  now  being  given,  owing 
to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  grant  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  has  enormously 
increased,  and  local  authorities  are  of  course  anxious 
to  get  good  men  to  teach.  In  fact  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
is  very  largely  in  excess  of  what  it  can  supply. 

22.774.  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  being  able  to 
make  room  for  more,  do  you  think  ? — The  question 
of  building  additional  laboratories  has  been  before  the 
Government  for  some  time,  but  I  do  not  see  much 
prospect  at  the  present  time  of  getting  them  built. 

22.775.  If  you  did  you  could  have  a  larger  class  ? 
— W  e  could  have  a  larger  class  of  teachers.  We  have 
been  increasing  the  number  of  Government  students  and 
"  pro  tanto  "  excluding  fee-paying  students,  because 
there  is  no  room  for  them,  we  only  profess  to  take  in  pri- 
vate, students  so  long  as  there  is  room.  We  have  been 
increasing  the  number  of  teachers  under  instruction, 
the  number  of  Royal  Exhibitioners,  and  National 
Scholars,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  the 
number  of  places  for  the  private  students.  Every 
year  a  considerable  number  have  to  be  rejected.  I 
should  say  that  there  is  no  matriculation  examination 
in  the  ordinary  sense  for  admission  to  the  college ;  but 
there  is  this  restriction  imposed.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  private  or  fee-paying  students.  The  Directory 
says  : — "  Without  some  preliminary  knowledge  of 
"  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  it  is 
"  not  possible  for  students  to  follow  the  courses  with 
"  advantage.  No  private  or  fee-paying  student  will, 
"  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  be  entered 
"  for  the  Associateship  course  unless  he  has  passed  in 
"  the  first  class  of  the  elementary  stage  of  mechanics, 
"  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  or  in  some 
"  higher  stage  of  those  subjects,  at  the  May  exami- 
"  nations  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Science  and  Art,  or 
"  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  of  the 
"  College,  by  having  passed  the  examinations  of  other 
"  recognised  examining  bodies,  that  he  possesses  the 
"  necessary  elementary  knowledge  of  those,  subjects, 
"  while  for  occasional  students  who  desire  only  to 
"  take  up  certain  specific  branches  of  science  some 
°  preliminary  knowledge  of  mathematics  will  be  re- 
"  quired."  The  private  fee-paying*  students  send  in 
with  these  applications  for  admission  a  statement 
showing  either  that  they  have  passed  the  requisite 
examinations  of  the  Department  in  May,  or  that  they 
have  been  to  some  school  where  they  have  got  that 
instruction.  This,  of  course,  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  matriculation  examination  at  the  Universities ;  it 
is  not  an  examination  in  general  culture,  but  simply 
information  as  to  whether  the  student  has  sufficient 
elementary  knowledge  m  the  specific  subjects  of  science 
which  he  will  be  taking  up  to  profit  by  the  advanced 
instruction  of  the  College.  It  is  really  to  protect 
the  student,  because  as  the  professor  at  the  college  of 
science  has  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
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knowledge  on  the  part  of  hie  pupils  it  is  useless 
for  them  to  join  unless  they  have  that  elementary 
knowledge. 

22.776.  If  you  have  always  got  a  demand  for 
admission  by  more  people  than  you  have  room  for, 
you  want  a  test  to  shut  out  persons  who  are  not 
so  well  qualified  as  others  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  But 
what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  this  is  not  a  test  of 
general  knowledge,  but  a  test  of  specific  science 
knowledge.  We  have  not  any  matriculation  examina- 
tion such  as  is  required  by  Universities  in  England, 
nor  such  a  requirement  as  is  laid  down  for  a  German 
University  or  for  a  German  polytechnicum.  To  nei- 
ther a  German  University  or  a  polytechnicum  can  a 
student  be  admitted  who  has  not  the  leaving  certificate 
of  the  highest  class — or  the  highest  class  but  one,  I 
forget  which  it  is — of  the  gymnasium  or  the  Real 
Schule  or  the  Gewerbe  Schule,  and  that  restriction 
is,  I  have  been  told,  most  rigidly  adhered  to,  because 
it  is  thought  necessary,  not  only  froni  an  educational 
point  of  view,  but  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
But  such  a  restriction  would  be  absolutely  destructive 
to  the  objects  of  our  college,  because,  as  I  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  one  of  our  special  objects  is  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  those  persons  whose  school  edu- 
cation has  been  broken  oft"  early  in  life. 

22.777.  {Professor  Sidgwich.)  I  did  not  quite 
gather  what  the  preliminary  test  was  for  the  students 
who  do  not  pay  fees  ? — They  cannot  obtain  any  of  the 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  unless  they  have  passed 
those  tests.  It  is  a  sina  qua,  non  to  obtaining  a 
scholarship  that  they  must  have  passed  certain  exami- 
nations. 

22.778.  Does  that  apply  also  to  the  60  persons  who 
applied  as  trained  teachers  ? — -Yes. 

22.779.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  In  tact  they  cannot  come  up 
without  a  scholarship,  is  that  it  ? — The  students  in 
the  school  consist  of  Government  students,  that  is  to 
say,  Royal  Exhibitioners,  National  Scholars,  and 
Local  Exhibitioners,  and  in  order  to  qualify  for  their 
scholarships  they  must  have  passed  the  examination 
in  certain  branches  of  Science,  and  of  course  to  win 
a  scholarship  in  the  competition  they  must  have  done 
a  good  deal  more,  but  they  cannot  obtain  the  scholar- 
ship without  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics, mechanics,  and  so  on.  Then  besides  the  Exhi- 
bitioners and  Scholars  who  come  up  for  the  full  three 
years'  course  for  the  Assocrateship  there  are  the 
teachers  in  training  who  are  brought  up  for  a  course 
of  training  in  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  And 
if  we  bring  a  man  up  to  go  throgh  a  course  of 
training,  say  in  Chemistry,  we  should  not  select  one 
who  had  not  previously  done  very  fairly  well  in  the 
May  examinations  of  the  Department  in  that  subject, 
or  whatever  subject  he  was  to  be  trained  in. 

22.780.  It  is  your  selection,  in  fact,  according  to 
the  result  of  his  examination  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent ; 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

22.781.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  if  a 
teaching  University  for  London  was  established,  you 
could  be  brought  into  the  scheme  in  any  way  ?  Could 
you  be  affiliated  to  it,  or  could  your  teachers  be  hiade 
professors  of  the  University,  or  could  there  be  any 
link  established,  connecting  you  in  any  way  with  the 
teaching  University  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
three  ways  in  which  the  College  of  Science  could  be 
brought  into  this  teaching  University  must  be  by 
absorption,  affiliation,  or  recognition.  By  recognition, 
I  mean  that  the  only  connexion  with  the  teaching 
University  is  that  it  recognised  certain  courses  of 
instruction,  which  were  being  given  in  the  College 
of  Science — recognising  them,  that  is,  as  sufficient  for 
any  degree  curriculum  that  the  teaching  University 
had  laid  down.  And  that  seems  very  feasible.  But 
1  do  not  think  that  absorption  is  possible.  You  have 
at  South  Kensington  a  State  Institution  under  a 
Minister  directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  This 
Institution  has  very  definite  duties  to  fulfil  and 
objects  to  serve  for  which  certain  courses  of  instruction 
are  laid  down,  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister. 


I  do  not  see  how  the  College  could  be  absorbed  Gen.  Donnelly, 
without  conflict  with  that  responsibility.  C.B. 

22.782.  Does  the  Minister  interfere  practically  with  ~ ~ 

the  working  of  it  or  is  he  only  nominally  at  the  head  ? —  23^Feb.^l893. 
Of  course,  as  your  Lordship  will  know,  in  a  Govern- 
ment Department  the  permanent  officers  of  the  De- 
partment, who  are  the  staff  of  the  Minister,  bring 
before  him  from  time  to  time  anything  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  decide.  When  the  College  was  orga- 
nised and  the  courses  laid  down,  the  whole  question 
was  very  carefully  considered  by,  and,  indeed,  modi- 
fications in  the  proposed  scheme  were  made  by  tho 
then  Lord  President  and  Vice-President.  Every 
year  the  professors  have  an  opportunity  of  modifying 
the  prospectus,  and  that  is  submitted  for  approval. 
Of  s  course  if  there  is  no  material  change  of  any 
kind  it  would  be  my  duty  simply  to  submit  it  to 
the  Lord  President  or  Vice-President  and  say  "  There 
is  nothing  new,"  and  it  is  sanctioned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  any  important  change  proposed,  or 
anything  more  than  a  modification  of  a  syllabus,  it 
would  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the  permanent  officers 
of  the  Department  to  bring  the  matter  specifically 
before  the  heads  of  the  Department,  and  then  it,  would 
be  for  them  to  say  whether  it  was  to  be  sanctioned  or 
not. 

22.783.  Then  not  only  nominally  but  really  they  do 
exercise  a  considerable  voice  in  the  management  with 
regard  to  great  matters  ? — Certainly  ;  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  you  know,  in  these  cases  there  are  questions 
asked  in  Parliament  and  objections  and  exceptions 
are  taken,  so  that  they  are  not  only  nominally  but 
really  held  responsible. 

22.784.  It  would  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
whole  of  the  arrangement  if  they  gave  up  that  to  the 
University  authorities,  which  would  be  the  meaning 
of  absorption  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
possibly  be  responsible  for  an  institution  Avhose  rules 
for  admission,  matriculation,  fees,  and  courses  of  in- 
struction were  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  University,  meaning  by  absorption 
such  a  bringing  in  as  would  place  the  Institution  under 
the  control  for  instruction,  admission,  and  so  on,  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University.  Then  as  regards 
affiliation,  which  is  a  term  used  in  various  senses, 
that  would  be  possible  just  so  long  as,  and  just  so  far 
as,  the  powers  given  to  the  governing  body  did  not 
conflict  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  ;  but  if 
it  was  a  real  affiliation  I  think  it  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  great  difficulties.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  professors,  the  staff,  to  serve  two 
masters. 

22.785.  With  regard  to  affiliation  you  conclude  that 
that  would  be  quite  impossible  ? — I  think  so.  If  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  had  any  real  power 
or  control  over  the  terms  of  admission  or  the  fees  or 
the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  affiliated 
colleges  then  I  think  affiliation  would  be  impossible, 
because  it  would  be  interfering  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  and  would  be  placing  the  professors  of 
the  College  in  the  impossible  position  of  serving  under 
two  masters.  But  recognition,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere 
recognition  of  certain  courses  of  instruction  seems 
quite  possible.  If  the  teaching  University  were  to  say 
"  For  our  degrees  " — (I  suppose  it  would  have  the 
power  to  grunt  degrees)  we  will  accept  attendance 
"  at  the  course  of  instruction  in  Physics,  in  Chemis- 
"  try,  or  Biology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science," 
I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  that,  but  very  great  advantage 
to  the  students  of  the  college  certainly,  and  possibly 
also  to  the  University.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
College  of  Science  should,  as  it  were,  stand  aside  from 
this  question  until  the  University  is  formed  and  in 
Working  order.  I  think  there  would  be  great  difficul- 
ties in  making  arrangements  while  you  are  organising 
the  University  as  to  what  part  the  College  of  Science 
should  or  should  not  take  and  how  far  its  courses 
should  be  accepted.  But  when  the  University  is 
formed  and  in  working  order  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  arrange  how  far  the  instruc- 
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Gen.  Donrrlly,  tion  given  at  the  College  of  Science  should  be  accepted 
C.B.        by  the  University  towards  its  degrees. 

22.786.  In  the  same  way  that  the  University  ot 
23  Feb.  3  893.    Qambridge  recognises  the  instruction  given  by  the 

University  extension  movement  they  should  allow- it 
to  count  instead  of  a  certain  amount  of  examination, 
or  instead  of  a  certain  amount  of  residence  ? — Yes ; 
they  should  take  the  instruction  ad  hoc  if  they  found  it 
appropriate  to  what  they  considered  necessary  for 
their  degree. 

22.787.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
think  the  two  institutions  can  unite.  You  think  that 
is  really  the  only  connexion  which  could  exist  ? — I 
think  so. 

22.788.  Have  you  looked  through  the  Gresham 
Charter  ? — I  only  looked  through  it  a  long  time  ago, 
before  I  thought  I  should  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence.    I  have  not  go  it  by  me. 

22.789.  Yrou  know  the  principle  of  affiliation.  The 
principle  is  that  the  colleges  affiliated  are  represented 
on  the  Senate  and  that  their  teachers  are  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  assist  in  electing  the  boards  of 
studies,  which,  practicality,  under  the  Senate  have  the 
management  of  the  examinations.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Charter  interfering  with  the  autonomy  of  the 
college.  You  do  not  think  that  under  that  system  the 
College  of  Science,  of  which  you  are  the  head,  could 
be  affiliated  ? — I  think  not.  Take  the  question  of  the 
election  of  professors  and  the  settling  of  the  exami- 
nation by  a  board  of  studies.  The  appointment  of 
professors  in  the  College  of  Science  and  the  form  of 
the  examination  must  rest  absolutely  with  the  minister 
responsible  for  it  to  Parliament. 

22.790.  The  appointment  of  professors  was  reserved 
to  each  college  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

22.791.  But  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Government  and  the  University  to  work  together  ? 
Yes. 

22.792.  That  you  have  no  doubt  about  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  any  scheme 
of  absorption  or  affiliation  which  interfered  with  the 
full  control  and  responsibility  of  the  Minister. 

22.793.  You  have  disposed  of  the  only  two  plans  of 
absorption  and  affiliation.  With  regard  to  recognition, 
that  you  think  might  be  arranged  for  ? — Yres.  It 
would  be  certainly  of  advantage  to  the  College  of 
Science,  and  I  should  think  possibly  also  to  the 
University. 

22.794.  I  suppose  any  University  really  has  power 
to  recognise  any  institution  in  that  way  ? — Of  course 
it  would  depend  upou  the  Charter,  but  I  should  think 
the  Charter  would  give  that  power. 

22.795.  It  would  be  advisable  that  they  should  have 
that  power  ? — Yes. 

22.796.  (Sir  George  Humphry^)  Rut  there  could 
be  no  recognition  of  the  teachers.  Though  the  Uni- 
versity might  recognise  the  courses  of  lectures,  it 
would  not  have  the  power  of  recognising  the  teachers  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  follow  the  distinction. 

22.797.  The  University  might  say  "  we  will  not 
"  recognise  the  courses  unless  we  have  some  power  of 
"  appointing  or  recognising  the  teachers  ?" — Then 
if  they  said  that,  it  would  exclude  the  college.  My 
idea  was  that  they  might  say  "  we  find  that  the  in- 
"  struction  in  chemistry  is  as  good  as,  and  of  the  same 
"  standard  as,  that  of  the  other  colleges  connected  with 
"  the  University,  and  we  will  accept  attendance  at 
"  the  College  of  Science  as  we  would  accept  attend- 
"  auce  at  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges." 

22.798.  For  that  purpose  they  would  have  the  power 
of  inspecting  and  ascertaining  what  the  teaching  was? 
— Certainly,  as  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, but  not  to  give  directions  for  alteration. 

22.799.  {Chairman.}  What  does  your  teaching  lead 
up  to  ?  Does  it  lead  up  to  a  diploma  or  a  certificate  ? — 
There  are  certificates  in  each  course  given  to  those  who 
only  take  up  separate  courses,  and  there  is  the  Asso- 
ciate ship  of  the  school  given  in  various  branches.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  state  it  at  the  beginning  ;  I  will  make 
it  clearer  now.  Students  entering  tor  the  Associate- 
ship  take  up  in  the  first  term  in    the  first  year 


Chemistry,  and  in  the  second  term  Physics  with 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Then  in  the  second 
year  in  the  first  term  they  bifurcate.  One  lot,  those 
who  are  going  out  eventually  in  Mathematics,  or 
Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Metallurgy,  or  Mining  take 
up  a  course  of  Mathematics  and  Machine  Drawing, 
whereas  those  who  are  going  out  in  Biology,  Geology, 
<or  Agriculture  take  up  elementary  Biology.  Then  in 
the  second  term  all  the  students  take  up  elementary 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  In  the  third  year  they 
specialise  ;  the  student  who  wants  to  go  out  in  Me- 
chanics takes  up  the  mechanical  course  ;  in  Physics 
he  takes  up  a  year's  course  of  advanced  Physics  ;  in 
Chemistry  in  the  same  way,  and  in  Biology,  and  in 
Metallurgy  and  in  Mining  the  student  takes  a  year's 
advanced  course  in  those  Sciences.  When  the  stu- 
dents go  out  in  any  of  those  divisions  they  receive  a 
diploma,  or  rather  it  is  not  really  a  diploma  but  a 
certificate  of  the  Associateship  of  the  College  or  the 
Associateship  of  the  School  of  Mines  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  that  Associateship  has  now  got  to  have  a  very 
considerable  value  in  the  country,  almost  ranking  as  a 
degree,  because  it  has  now  become  known  and  so 
many  of  the  students  have  distinguished  themselves. 

22.800.  Is  an  examination  necessary  ? — Yes,  there 
is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

22.801.  Is  this  Associateship  an  examination  which 
might  be  taken  by  the  University  instead  of  the  Little 
Go  or  anything  they  might  choose  ? — Yes.  What  I  was 
really  speaking  of  was  attendance  at  a  course  with  its 
laboratory  instruction,  but  if  the  University  chose  to 
go  further  and  accept  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
any  term,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Department,  then 
so  much  the  better.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  until 
very  recently,  but  I  should  say  that  now  all  the  exa- 
minations are  conducted  by  the  professor  and  an 
associated  outside  examiner.  There  was  one  point 
that  I  missed  which  perhaps  might  be  of  interest.  I 
was  asked  about  ages.  Yesterday  I  asked  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  School  to  let  me  know  what  were  the 
ages  of  the  occasional  students,  that  is  to  say,  of 
students  not  going  in  for  the  Associateship  but  who 
enter  just  to  go  through  a  specific  course,  taking  up 
Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Geology  alone.  He  gave  me 
the j  ages  of  32  of  the  occasional  students  at  present 
in  the  school.  That  is  only  a  fraction  of  them, 
but  I  think  it  fairly  represents  the  different  ages. 
One  is  38  years  of  age  ;  one  is  36  ;  one  is  33 ;  one 
29 ;  one  28  ;  one  26  ;  one  25 ;  one  23  ;  three  are  23 
years  of  age;  one  22;  four  are  21  years  of  age ;  five 
20  ;  one  is  19;  five  are  18  years  of  age;  three 
are  17  ;  and  three  are  16  years  of  age. 

22.802.  They  vary  from  16  to  38  ?— Yes.  You 
will  see  that  the  older  ones  are  people  who  have  come 
to  supplement  their  earlier  education. 

22.803.  Do  they  all  become  teachers  ? — No  ;  these 
are  occasional  students  who  have  paid  fees,  and  some 
of  them  hold  official  j>ositions  in  the  colonies  or  are 
employed  in  manufactures  or  mines  at  home  or 
abroad,  ami  they  have  come  to  go  through  a  course  of 
Chemistry  or  other  Science  which  may  be  useful  to 
them. 

22.804.  These  are  what  you  call  the  fee-paying 
students? — Fee-paying  occasional  students  not  going 
in  for  the  whole  Associateship  course  that  I  described 
just  now,  but  merely  taking  up  a  specific  subject. 

22.805.  They  are  distinct  from  the  summer  school  ? 
—Yes. 

22.806.  Is  the  School  of  Mines  entirely  filled  by 
people  who  are  going  to  be  teachers  ? — No,  most  of 
them  take  posts  in  mines. 

22.807.  Inspectors  ? — Inspectors  and  managers  of 
mines. 

22.808.  Is  there  anything  more  you  can  tell  us  that 
you  think  would  be  useful  to  us  ? — I  was  asked  about 
the  extension  of  the  school.  I  may  perhaps':  say  that 
it  was  decided  after  full  consideration  what  the  limits 
of  the  school  should  be,  even  if  we  got  as  much  labo- 
ratory accommodation  as  we  wanted.  It  was  decided 
that  it  was  to  be  kept  within  very  definite  limits, 
and  especially  with  the  view  of  not  competing  unduly 
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with  other  institutions.  The  numbers  laid  down  were 
these.  Chemistry  and  physics  are,  as  it  were,  the 
throat  of  the  Institution,  because  everybody  going  in 
for  the  Associateship  must  take  up  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  Ic  was  determined  that  the  laboratory  should 
provide  for  75  Government  students  and  75  fee-paying 
students  in  Chemistry,  and  the  same  number  in  Phy- 
sics. Then  provision  was  to  be  made  for  50  advanced 
students  in  Chemistry,  and  30  advanced  students  in 
Physics.  The  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  school  is 
in  proportion,  as  the  size  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  really  govern  the  size  of  the  whole  In- 
stitution. 

22.809.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  added 
to  except  that  you  want  more  money  ? — No.  The 
scheme  for  extension  is  now  before  the  Treasury. 

22.810.  Is  there  any  reason  for  fixing  a  limit? — 
It  is  so  as  to  have  some  definite  idea.  After  ail 
if  you  get  a  chemical  school  with  more  than  200 
students,  it  becomes  unmanageable  for  one  professor  ; 
and  it  was  considered  that  that  was  quite  as  much  as 
the  Government  ought  to  undertake  in  that  way. 

22.811.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  regular  students. 
Would  there  be  the  same  objection  to  enlarging 
the  summer  courses  ? — That  would  enable  us  in 
summer  to  bring  up  200  students  in  Chemistry  if 
it  were  wished,  because  there  would  be  laboratory 
accommodation  for  200.  Then  if  you  could  bring  up 
200  in  Chemistry  and  180  in  Physics,  you  might 
greatly  enlarge  the  number  of  students  you  bring  up 
in  the  summer. 

22.812.  What  prevents  that  being  done  ? — At 
present  we  bring  up  as  many  as  our  laboratories  will 
hold.  We  cannot  take  in  more  than  about  250 
students  at  the  present  time.  If  the  College  was 
enlarged,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  enlarged,  we  could 
bring  up  a  good  number  more. 

22.813.  Then  when  you  say  that  the  Government 
was  afraid  of  competing  with  other  institutions, 
Avhich  institutions  would  those  be  ? — At  one  time  there 
was  an  idea  that  possibly  the  laboratories  and  schools 
at  South  Kensington  might  compete  unfairly  with 
the  laboratories  at  King's  College  and  University 
College,  and  for  that  reason  the  fees  for  the  fee-paying 
students  at  the  College  of  Science  were  fixed  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  fees  at  University  College 
and  King's  College :  I  think  half  as  much  again. 

22.814.  You  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
various  training  Colleges  for  teachers  throughout  the 
country,  have  you  ? — There  is  no  connexion  between 
the  College  of  Science  at  South  Kensington  and  the 
Training  Colleges  which  are  under  the  Education 
Department;  but  there  is  a  connexion  between  those 
Training  Colleges  and  Science  and  Art  Department, 
inasmuch  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by 
its  examiners  examines  in  science  in  those  Training 
Colleges  and  makes  payments  to  them,  both  for 
the  Science  instruction  and  for  the  Art  instruction 
given  in  them. 

22.815.  Then  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 
many  of  the  Training  Colleges  being  connected  with 
the  new  University.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
subject? — Yes.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  that  I 
have  no  right  to  enter  into.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  Department. 

22.816.  They  have  no  connexion  with  you  which 
would  interfere  with  that  ? — No.  With  relation  to 
the  question  of  training  teachers  for  country  schools, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  know 
that  last  year,  at  the  May  examination  of  schools, 
there  were  2,560  science  schools  in  the  country  under 
the  Department,  and  1,534  Art  schools  ami  classes. 
In  many  cases  the  Science  school  and  the  Art  school 
were  in  the  same  building,  so  thai,  altogether  there 
were  2,701  buildings  which  had  either  a  Science  school 
or  an  Art  school,  or  both,  in  them.  The  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  in  Science  was  177,000,  and 
in  Art  115,000.  The  number  of  chemical  laboratories 
was  470.  These  laboratories  in  provincial  schools 
vary  very  much  in  size ;  there  are  some  that  have 
bench  accommodation  for  60  students  at  a  time,  and 


some  have  bench  accommodation  for  only  4,  8,  or  10.  Gen.  Donnelly, 
Many  of  those  are  night  classes,  but  there  are  70        ,  C.B. 

organised  Science    schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools   

giving  an  organised  course  of  science  instruction  in    23  ■Feb-  189S- 
the  daytime.    These  are  generally  in  the  large  centres, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  and  the  boys  go 
there  from  the  elementary  schools,  so  that  they  are 
•eally  secondary  science  schools. 

22.817.  They  are  all 'under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

22.818.  But  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  Nor- 
mal School  ? — I  gave  those  figures  to  show  what  the 
Normal  School  had  to  supply  with  teachers.  They 
look  to  us  for  their  teachers.  Not  that  all  the  teachers 
are  supplied  from  the  Normal  School,  because  many  of 
them  obtain  their  certificates  without  having  ever  been 
to  South  Kensington.  But  the  College  of  Science  is 
the  culmination  of  the  instruction  that  I  have  referred 
to  in  the  Science  schools  throughout  the  country. 

22.819.  And  the  students  selected  by  competition 
are  selected  from  the  schools  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule,  but 
anyone  may  come  up  to  the  May  examinations  of  the 
Department  and  compete,  and  a  certain  number  of 
outsiders  are  successful  in  obtaining  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions. 

22.820.  (Lord  Reay.)  Do  the  Government  students 
as  a  rule  take  the  Associateship  ? — The  Royal  Exhi- 
bitioners. National'  Scholars,  and  Local  Exhibitioners 
do.  The  teachers  in  training,  as  a  rule,  do  not,  because 
we  only  bring  the  teachers  in  training  up  for  one  or  two 
courses,  chemistry  or  physics,  or  the  biological  subjects, 
and  they  are  taught  in  those  specific  subjects,  aud  then 
they  go  away.  The  Royal  Exhibitioners  and  National 
Scholars  who  come  up  by  competition  having  won 
their  scholarships  at  the  May  examination,  go  through 
the  Associateship  course  and  obtain  the  Associateship 
if  they  pass. 

22.821.  Do  a  large  number  of  fee-paying  students 
lake  the  Associateship  ? — There  is  a  good  number  of 
them  ;  but  this  return  does  not  differentiate  them.  I 
can  give  you  the  information,  and  it  can  be  put  in 
afterwards. 

22.822.  You  mentioned  advanced  students.  Do 
you  understand  thereby  students  who,  after  having 
obtained  the  Associateship,  make  further  progress  in 
original  research  at  the  College  of  Science  ? — I  do 
not  remember  in  what  connexion  I  used  the  words 
"  advanced  students." 

22.823.  You  used  it  in  connexion  with  extended 
laboratories  ? — I  think  the  connexion  was  this  :  that 
in  the  case  of  everybody  coming  in  to  the  college  his 
first  term  is  devoted  to  chemistry,  and  his  second 
term  to  physics.  That  is  more  or  less  elementary 
chemistry  and  elementary  physics.  In  his  third  year 
if  he  goes  out  in  chemistry,  or  if  he  goes  out  in 
physics,  he  works  at  those  sciences  during  the  whole 
year,  so  that  is,  of  course,  much  more  advanced  che- 
mistry, and  much  more  advanced  physics,  and  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  the.  time  is  spent  in  what  is 
called  research  work. 

22.824.  Do  any  of  the  associates  continue  to  attend 
for  purposes  of  research  afterwards  ?  —  Yes,  often. 
We  have  a  considerable  number  at,  the  present  time, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  whenever  the 
professor  recommends,  that,  a  student  who  has  been  in 
the  schools  should  be  allowed  to  continue  at  research 
work.  He  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the  laboratory 
without  paying  any  fees  ;  but  that  is  only  done  on  a 
recommendation  by  the  professor,  that  that  kind  of 
Government  grant,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  would  be 
well  bestowed. 

22.825.  Are  any  of  the  additional  laboratories  of 
which  you  have  spoken  contemplated  to  promote 
research,  or  merely  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  more 
students  ? — The  distinction  is  this  :  the  present 
College  of  Science  is  housed  in  a  building  that  was 
originally  made  for  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 
and  the  College  of  Chemistry  which  was  then  in 
Jermyn  Street,  with  some  additional  laboratories  on 
the  other  side  of  Exhibition  Road.    The  laboratories 
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Gen.  Donnelly,  werb  considered  very  fair  laboratories  at  the  time  they 
C.B.  were  built,  in  fact  the  designs  were  all  submitted  to 
~7  Dr.  Hoffmann,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 

23  e  '  '  the  college;  but  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  ideas 
about  chemical  laboratories  have  been  revolutionised, 
and  those  rooms  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  modern 
requirements  of  chemical  instruction.  What  is  now 
proposed  is,  that  that  building  shall  be  used  for 
instruction  in  Mechanics,  Biology,  Geology,  and  Metal- 
lurgy, and  that  two  new  laboratories  with  lecture  rooms, 
&c,  should  be  built  on  the  other  side  of  Exhibition 
Road,  one  for  Chemistry  and  the  other  for  Physics  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  in  connexion  with  them 
large  examination  laboratories  and  examination  rooms, 
to  be  used  both  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  the  London  University  for  its  examinations.  But 
as  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  what  it  wants 
is  new  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  which  would 
be  both  for  ordinary  elementary  work,  and  for  advanced 
and  research  work. 

22.826.  I  believe  the  Devonshire  Commission  re- 
commended that  those  new  laboratories  should  be 
chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  research  ? — I  do  not 
remember.  The  Devonshire  Commission  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

22.827.  Do  any  of  your  students  take  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  University  of  London  ? — 
Numbers,  and  many  of  them  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  Honours  List.  I  believe  that  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  honours  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology  have  fallen  to  students  from  the  College 
of  Science. 

22.828.  And  the  teaching  which  is  given  at  present 
is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  that  degree  ? — 
Yes,  in  Science ;  but  of  course  for  the  London  Uni- 
versity they  have  to  supplement  it  with  knowledge  of 
languages  and  other  matters  that  we  do  not  profess 
to  teach  them. 

22.829.  Where  do  they  as  a  rule  obtain  it? — I 
suppose  from  private  tutors. 

22.830.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  would  be  only  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  matriculation  examination  ? — Yes. 

22.831.  After  they  have  passed  that,  they  have 
nothing  further  to  do? — I  was  meaning  for  the 
matriculation. 

22.832.  (Lord  Reap.)  My  question  was  with  regard 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  You  give  them 
all  the  science  instruction  they  need  ? — Yes,  of  science. 

22.833.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  understand  your 
view  to  be  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
connexion  between  the  College  of  Science  at  South 
Kensington  and  the  new  teaching  University  should 
be  only  of  the  loose  kind  that  you  described  as 
"  recognition."  The  first  reason  is  that  you  desire  to 
retain  as  the  prominent  aim  of  the  College  of  Science 
the  teaching  of  students  who  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  pass  the  kind  of  Matriculation  Examination  which 
University  students  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pass. 
That  is  one  primary  reason  why  the  two  should  be 
kept  apart  ? — Yes.  I  take  exception,  as  far  as  our 
students  are  concerned,  to  the  Marticulation  Examina- 
tion which  the  ordinary  students  are  required  to  pass. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  take  exception  to  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  for  other  students.  I  confine 
myself  to  those  with  whom  Ave  have  to  deal. 

22.834.  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  object  to  the 
existing  system  under  which  students  going  through 
a  University  course  are  admitted  as  fee-paying  students. 
If  I  understand  your  numbers  fee-paying  students 
are  now  rather  the  larger  part  of  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

22.835.  Do  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  the 
future  development  of  the  Science  and  Art  Classes, 
and  of  the  system  of  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 
the  fee-paying  students  will  diminish  in  number  com- 
pared with  the  others  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  the  idea  was 
to  have  half  and  half. 

22.836.  But  is  it  your  view  that — merely  as  regards 
the  question  of  room — a  University  in  London  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  count  on  your  finding  room  for  the 


students  in  any  department  ?- — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  undertake  to  find  room. 

22.837.  You  would  admit  them  in  fact  so  far  as 
you  have  any  spare  room  ? — Yes. 

22.838.  But  you  would  always  insist  that  your 
laboratories  and  your  plant  in  general  should  be 
primarily  reserved  for  the  students  brought  up  from 
the  country  ? — Yes,  for  the  regular  students  of  the 
College. 

22.839.  Then  the  other  objection,  as  I  understand, 
is  that  you  think  that  no  kind  of  control  over  the 
appointments  would  be  granted  by  Government  to  a 
University  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  it  would  not 
be  granted  under  any  circumstances  by  Government, 
because  I  should  be  answering  for  what  I  cannot  answer 
for;  but  I  think  it  most  improbable,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  an  impossible  scheme  to  place 
an  institution  like/  the  College  [of  Science,  for  which 
a  Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  under  the 
control  of  an  outside  body. 

22.840.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  instruction,  which  you  give  at  the  School  of 
Mines  is  such  as  qualifies  your  students  to  compete  for 
and  obtain  with  honours  the  degrees  of  the  London 
University  in  Science  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

22.841.  We  need  hardly  be  told  that  you  have  an 
extremely  able  and  eminent  staff  of  professors  at  the 
college  ? — That  is  so. 

22.842.  The  position  then  which  was  suggested  to 
you  by  his  Lordship,  of  being  a  body  whose  classes 
might  be  taken  as  doing  the  same  sort  of  Avork  as  the 
University  extension,  and  taken  for  partial  purposes, 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  adequate  to  the  position  and 
reputation  which  your  school  at  present  holds  ?— I 
took  it  as  a  kind  of  analogy,  although  not  on  all  fours. 
I  did  not  understand  that  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  ^instruction,  or  the  nature  of  instruction  with  that 
under  the  University  Extension  Scheme  was  intended, 
but  that  it  was  given  as  an  illustration  of  how  a 
University  body  might  of  its  own  free  will  accept 
certain  outside  instruction. 

22.843.  The  difference  is  rather  a  vital  one. 
Whether  you  are  regarded  as  a  body  for  only  doing 
that  which  might  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  certain 
portions  of  the  University  course,  or  whether  you  are 
doing  that  work  which  would  lead  up  to  and  properly 
culminate  in  a  degree.  Your  present  position  is  the 
latter.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  instead  of 
that  the  former  ? — My  idea  was,  that  for  a  University 
degree  you  should  probably  require  Science  and  some- 
thing else.  If  so,  that  the  University  might  accept 
the  Science  (it  might  be  Chemistry  or  it  might 
be  Physics)  as  taught  at  South  Kensington;  they 
might  accept  attendance  there  as  they  would  accept 
attendance  at  one  of  their  affiliated  colleges,  and  pos- 
sibly, if  they  went  a  step  further,  accept  certain 
of  the  examinations  imposed  on  students  there,  in 
the  same  way  'as  they  accepted  the  examination  at 
one  of  their  own  colleges.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the 
course  at  South  Kensington  would  ever  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  jthe  degree  imposed  by  the  University. 
Of  course,  if  it  did  it  would  be  another  matter. 

22.844.  We  will  put  out  of  sight  the  Matriculation 
Examination.  After  that  the  bifurcation  comes,  and 
then  the  scientific  education  or  medical  education 
commences  ? — Yes. 

22.845.  And  with  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
education,  the  most  important  and  the  highest,  you 
consider  you  are  capable  of  carrying  the  student  up 
to  the  highest  levels  in  it  ? — Yes. 

22.846.  You  would  not  therefore  accept  the  position 
as  parallel  with  that  of  the  University  Extension  ? — 
No,  not  in  that  sense. 

22.847.  There  is  another  point  'which  is  a  little 
important,  which  is  this.  By  the  Gresham  Charter 
no  one  is  to  take  a  degree  who  has  not  been  resident 
for  two  years  in  University  College  or  King's  College. 
That,  I  suppose,  would  hardly  suit  your  views  ? — 
No. 

22.848.  This,  therefore,  makes  it  rather  important 
to  consider  the  matter  at  this  stage,  and  we  can  hardly 
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leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  University  when 
in  working  order,  because  we  have  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  conditions  under  which  the  University 
is  to  act.  It  may  be  founded  in  a  mode  which  would 
exclude  you  altogether  from  the  position  which  you 
now  occupy  ? — My  position  was  rather  to  say,  do  not 
consider  it  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  arrangements 
you  are  making,  but  afterwards,  if  the  arrangements 
which  appear  best  for  the  London  University  are  also 
consonant  with  accepting  the  instruction  at  South 
Kensington,  then  accept  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  you 
will  complicate  your  problem  very  much  if  you  try  to 
consider  the  South  Kensington  body  at  the  present 
stage.    Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

22.849.  If  a  clause  of  that  kind  were  inserted 
requiring  two  years'  residence  at  a  college  it  would 
conclude  the  question,  and  would  not  leave  it  open  to 
the  University  to  deal  with  you  at  all  ? — No,  not  a 
teaching  University,  but,  of  course,  for  those  who 
wanted  to  take  degrees  you  would  have  still  the  old 
London  University  degree  to  go  to,  which  I  presume 
would  not  be  interfered  with. 

22.850.  But  that  would  preclude  the  question  so 
far  as  the  teaching  University  was  concerned  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

22.851.  And  would  preclude  the  question,  if  the 
London  University  is  to  be  reconstituted  in  order  to 
be  a  teaching  University  ? — Yes.  , 

22.852.  A  "good  deal  turns  upon  the  question  of 
the  way  in  which  the  various  institutions  in  London 
which  are  doing  work  of  a  University  nature,  are 
recognised  by  the  University  and  associated  with  it, 
to  use  a  neutral  phrase.  I  gather  from  what  you  have 
said  that  supposing  the  University  were  framed  upon 
the  principles  of  recognising  the  teaching  of  persons 
whose  eminence  and  ability  satisfied  them  as  being 
the  proper  persons  to  give  University  teaching,  under 
such  a  system  as  that  your  school  might  very  well  be 
associated  with  the  University  ? — Yes. 

22.853.  Although  the  appointment  must,  as  you 
say,  rest  in  the  hands  of  Government,  yet  I  suppose 
you  would  feel  no  objection  to  the  University  saying 
this :  "  We  cannot  accept  the  teaching  of  the  pro- 
"  fessor  so  appointed  unless  we  are  satisfied  of  his 
"  competence."  I  do  not  suggest  that  that,  would 
occur  or  that  it  would  be  likely  to  occur ;  but,  still 
you  would  think  that  the  University  would  very 
naturally  say,  and  have  a  right  to  say,  "  We  cannot 
"  recognise  the  teaching  unless  we  are  satisfied  that 
"  the  teacher  is  a  competent  person"? — If  I  were 
Minister  in  charge,  I  should  make  my  bow  and  say, 
"  Very  well."  If  the  Minister  in  charge  is  respon- 
sible he  cannot  subject  his  responsibility  to  a  Univer- 
sity body.  He  cannot  be  subject  both  to  Parliament 
and  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

22.854.  No,  quite  so  ;  but  the  minister  having  made 
his  appointment  it  would  be  open  to  the  University  at 
any  time  to  say :  we  will  or  will  not  recognise  that 
teaching  ? — Certainly,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  said,  accept  the  teaching  ad  hoc;  they  are  not 
obliged  to  commit  themselves  always  to  accept  the 
teaching.  That  would  be  more  than  you  could  ask 
the  Senate  to  do ;  but  if  from  time  to  time  they 
believed  the  teaching  was  going  on  satisfactorily  and 
on  their  lines  they  should  accept  it. 

22.855.  So  that  there  would  be  no  objection  in  that 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  to  the  University 
accepting  the  teaching  of  the  professors  at  the  School 
of  Mines  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  teachers 
and  professors  in  other  institutions.  In  fact,  a  Uni- 
versity might  be  constituted  on  this  basis  :  "  We  re- 
"  cognise  the  teaching  of  such  persons  as  we  judge 
"  to  be  competent,  and  accept  as  competent,"  and  in 
that  way  your  teaching  would  come  in  in  the  same 
way  with  the  teaching  at  other  institutions  ? — Yes. 

22.856.  And  similarly  your  intermediate  examina- 
tion or  attendance  leading  up  to  a  degree,  might  be 
recognised  in  your  school  and  other  schools  of  the 
same  kind  ? — Yes. 

22.857.  As  furnishing  or  providing  an  access  re- 
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cognised  and  admitted  by  the  University  to  the  final  Gen.  Donnelly, 
examination  for  the  degree  ? — Yes.  C.B. 

22.858.  That  you  would  see  no  objection  to  ? — No. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable.  And  it  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  avoiding  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  examinations. 

22.859.  In  fact,  you  would  look  upon  it  as  an 
advantage  that  it  should  be  in  that  way  connected 
with  the  University  system  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  that  the  students  of  the  school 
beside  getting  their  certificate  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  should  be  able  to  say  that  they  had 
taken  a  degree  at  the  London  University.  We  find 
that  they  go  to  the  London  University  now.  No 
doubt  they  would  go  to  the  new  University  in  the 
same  way  if  its  degrees  were  accessible. 

22.860.  And  the  only  modification  that  would  be 
necessary  under  such  a  condition  as  that  would  be 
that  the  University,  instead  of  passing  your  students 
through  the  intermediate  examination,  would  allow 
four  intermediate  examination  as  certified  by  you  to 
count  towards  the  final  examination,  which  would  be 
a  relief? — Yes. 

22.861.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  How  much  is  the 
Government  grant  to  the  College  of  Science  ? — I  have 
not  a  copy  of  the  estimate  here,  but  I  will  put  in  the 
amount.  [It  is  for  1893-94  1 7,605/.,  of  which  3,800/. 
is  for  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  &c.  About  4,000/.  a 
year  are  received  In  fees.] 

22.862.  It  is  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament,  is 
not  it  ? — Yes. 

22.863.  It  is  a  College  of  Science  and  Art.  You 
have  said  a  good  deal  about  Science,  but  not  much 
about  Art  ?■ — There  is  a  Koyal  College  of  Science,  and 
a  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington 
as  well. 

22.864.  And  it  is  all  under  the  same  jurisdiction  ? 
— It  is  all  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  the  two 
are  not  connected  together  except  as  coming  under 
the  general  staff  of  the  Department. 

22.865.  They  are  not  in  the  same  building  ? — No. 

22.866.  Are  the  Art  students  under  the  same 
conditions ;  are  they  Government  students  ? — Yes,  a 
large  number  of  them. 

22.867.  Does  the  number  that  you  mentioned,  294, 
include  the  art  students  as  well  as  science  students? 
— No,  those  are  only  the  students  in  the  College  of 
Science.  The  number  of  students  in  training  for  Art 
teachers  in  the  year  ending  October  1891  was  39  and 
of  National  Scholars  16.  Besides  these,  191  students 
attended  the  school  without  payment  of  fees,  having 
obtained  free  admission  by  passing  a  certain  examina- 
tion; and  13  attended  on  payment  of  half  fees.  A 
total  of  636  students  attended  the  school ;  so  that  the 
remainder  of  those  were  fee-paying  students,  some 
during  the[day  ami  some  during  the  evening  instruction. 

22.868.  Then  there  were  a  greater  number  attending 
the  Arts  School  than  the  Science  School  ?  —  Yes. 
Tli ere  are  evening  classes  in  the  Arts  School  as  well. 

22.869.  They  obtain  the  position  of  Government 
students  in  the  same  way  as  the  science  students  ? — 
Very  much.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  students 
brought  as  teachers  in  training  and  a  certain  number 
of  National  Scholars. 

22.870.  The  Professors  in  the  College  of  Science 
are  appointed  by  the  Minister.  I  suppose  they  are 
recommended  to  him  in  the  same  way  ? — The  process 
is  this :  people  apply  and  send  their  testimonials,  and 
it  has  been  the  tradition  and  the  custom  for  the  Lord 
President,  with  whom  the  appointments  rest,  to  ask 
the  professors  to  give  their  opinion.  It  is  generally 
done  by  their  putting  the  applicant  iu  what  they 
consider  the  order  of  merit.  It  rests  with  the  Minister 
to  take  the  first  or  the  last  if  he  likes.  He  is  the 
responsible  person.  Of  course  he  does  not  take  the 
last,  but  I  have  known  of  his  not  taking  the  first. 

22.871.  Then  they  are  nominated  to  the  Minister  ? 
—Yes. 

22.872.  The  course  for  the  Associateship  is  how 


many  years 


?— Three. 


22,873.  What  is  your  idea 


on  the  whole  of 
6Q4 
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ien.  Donnelly,  principle    of    a    matriculation    examination.  Your 
C-B-        students  undergo  no  matriculation  examination  ;  the 
1893    students  at  a  University  are  generally  required  to 
"*     e         '    undergo  a  matriculation  examination.    Would  your 
judgment  on  the  whole  be  that  it  is  advisable  that 
students  should  undergo  a  matriculation  examination  ? 
— I  should  say  not. 

22.874.  That  was  the  view  of  Professor  Huxley  ? — ■ 
One  hears  it  sometimes  said,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  good  chemist  unless  he  knows  German. 
Well,  if  he  turns  out,  under  a  proper  system  of  exami- 
nation, to  be  a  good  chemist  you  may  assume  the 
German.  The  fact  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ililli- 
culty  is  this :  to  be  a  chemist  he  requires  to  know 
German  in  the  useable  way — to  be  able  to  read  Ger- 
man books  and  to  speak  the  language.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  examination  in  the  grammar 
of  the  language  which  the  literary  examination  always 
takes  the  form  of ;  and  which  is  often  a  stumbling  block. 

22.875.  The  idea  of  a  matriculation  examination  is 
an  examination  in  ordinary  school  knowledge ;  and  the 
impression  of  most  persons  who  have  come  before  us 
is  that  for  whatever  subject  a  man  has  to  study, 
whether  physics,  natural  science,  art,  architecture, 
engineering,  medicine,  or  whatever  it  be,  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  indicated  good  school  knowledge 
before  he  commences,  and  that  the  person  who  has 
indicated  that  good  school  knowledge  will  make 
better  advance  in  the  special  subject  to  which  lie 
directs  his  attention.  Would  you  on  the  whole  take 
that  view  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  is  better  for  having 
that  knowledge,  but  I  think  the  question  as  to  whether 
his  passing  a  matriculation  examination  to  show  that 
he  possessed  it  should  be  made  a  sine  qua  non  is  a 
different  thing.  We  find  that  as  a  matter  of  practice 
is  not  necessary.  For  years  and  years  we  have  not 
imposed  a  test  of  that  kind,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  turned  out  as  good  students  as 
any  other  teaching  institution  of  the  kind  and  size. 

22.876.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  much  the 
question  of  whether  you  have  turned  out  some  first  rate 
students  as,  whether  the  average  student  would  make 
as  good  progress  in  his  special  department  without 
showing  good  school  knowledge  ? — I  know  this.  If 
we  had  had  a  matriculation  examination  we  should 
have  been  precluded  from  scientific  instruction  to 
certain  men  whom  it  would  not  be  fair  to  name, 
who  have  done  exceedingly  well.  They  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  that  scientific  knowledge  if  a 
matriculation  examination  had  been  imposed. 

22.877.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  further 
question  arises  whether  on  the  whole  it  is  advisable 
that  the  students  proceeding  in  these  several  directions 
should  have  indicated  a  good  preliminary  knowledge 
and  training  ? — -I  should  say  not,  distinctly.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  think  it  not  desirable  that  students  enter- 
ing for  advanced  instruction  in  Science  should  have 
had  a  good  preliminary  training  in  general  knowledge. 
But  I  mean  that  the  non-passing  a  Matriculation 
Examination  in  languages  and  other  matters  of  "  school 
knowledge  "  should  not  be  made  a  bar  to  entering  for 
advanced  instruction  in  Science  and  taking  his  degree 
in  it  if  he  can. 

22.878.  I  will  put  it  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
The  question  is  whether  a  University  should  grant  its 
degrees  and  its  diplomas  to  persons  who  have  not 
shown  good  early  education.  You  see  there  is  this 
institution,  the  School  of  Science  and  Art  in  which 
the  student  may  obtain  his  special  training  with- 
out matriculation  examination,  and  that  being  the 
case  there  being  that  avenue  to  the  poor  student, 
would  it  on  the  whole  be  wise  that  the  University 
should  admit  to  its  degrees  and  diplomas  and  various 
examinations  students  who  have  not  shown  a  good 
preliminary  training  ? — My  vote  would  certainly  be 
in  favour  of  their  not  imposing  such  a  restriction,  but 
I  have  not  the  faintest  belief  that  my  vote  would  carry 
any  weight  in  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  such  a 
jcheme  would  be  adopted,  but  from  what  experience 
I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  I  am  very  strongly  of 


opinion  that  these  arbitrary  restrictions  do  more  harm 
than  good.    They  would  shut  out  a  Faraday. 

22.879.  I  asked  the  question  because  you  have 
experience  in  that  particular  direction  and  there  are 
not  many  institutions  in  which  that  experience  is 
gained.  Then  you  would  feel  it  an  advantage  to  your 
scholarships  if  the  University  were  conjoined  with  you 
in  the  matter  of  these  examinations,  and  you  think  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  ?— Yes.  The  University 
would  be  conjoined  only  qua  the  rooms  we  were  goino- 
to  use — not  in  the  examining  staff  but  in  the  rooms. 
It  is  obvious  that  you  only  want  these  examination 
laboratories  and  examination  rooms  for  a  comparatively 
few  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  when  there  are 
several  institutions  wanting  them  it  is  absurd  that  the 
same  set  of  rooms  should  not  be  used  by  each  in  turn, 
which  would  save  a  great  deal  of  money. 

22.880.  It  might  facilitate  the  Government  giving 
a  grant  for  these  additional  laboratories  if  they  were 
utilised  for  the  University  of  London  as  well  as 
for  your  own  particular  purpose? — Certainly.  All 
students  in  certain  subjects  who  pass  in  the  written 
examination  in  "  honours  "  in  the  May  examination  of 
the  Department,  are  brought  to;London  to  be  examined 
practically— we  do  not  give  "  honours  "  unless  they 
have  passed  a  practical  examination — and  it  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  work  of  the  College  of  Science  to 
have  to  turn  the  pupils  out  for  a  day  or  two  days 
in  order  to  examine  these  country  students.  There 
ought  to  be  some  proper  rooms  always  available 
for  examination  purposes  only,  and  not  for  teaching 
purposes. 

22.881.  You  think  there  should  be  examination 
laboratories  as  well  as  student  laboratories  ? — Yes, 
They  are  wanted  very  much.  There  are  at  least  three 
sets  of  examinations  now  going  on  :  London  University 
examination ;  our  examinations ;  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  and  possibly  others.  Temporary  labora- 
tories for  examination  purposes  are  constantly  being 
rigged  up  at  great  expense. 

22.882.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  plenty  of  ground  ; 
have  you  a  site  ? — There  is  a  very  good  site  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  from  the  Science  College. 

22.883.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  would  not  object  to  a 
system  of  secondary  education  more  or  less  organised 
like  that  of  Germany  ?— Not  the  least.  On  the  con- 
trary. Of  course  you  ought  to  have  a  real  continuous 
scheme  of  secondary  education.  All  I  was  insisting 
on  was  the  propriety  of  giving  those  people  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  when  young  of  following 
a  continuous  course  of  education  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  knowledge  later  in  life. 

22.884.  You  would  concur  with  the  evidence  we 
have  had  from  several  witnesses  with  regard  to  other 
institutions  that  the  number  of  your  students  and 
the  good  work  done  in  the  College  of  Science  would 
be  very  much  increased  and  facilitated  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a  greater  number  of  secondary  schools  in 
which  the  modern  side  of  education  was  carefully 
organised  ?— Yes  ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
particularly  laid  stress  on  the  number  of  organised 
science  schools,  which  I  said  was  about  70.  A  few 
years  ago  there  Avere  about  four,  but  there  are  now 
70.  These  are  distinctly  secondary  schools,  taking 
the  boy  on  after  he  has  left  the  elementary  schooi°; 
taking  him  on  from  13  years  of  age  to  16  or  17. 

22.885.  The  main  purpose  of  your  work  is  to 
supply  the  demand  in  the  country  with  teachers  for 
science  ? — Yes,  of  the  College  of  Science. 

22.886.  {Chairman.)  Only  in  Science  ? — As  far  as 
we  are  concerned  the  Department  can  only  give 
grants  to  Science  or  Art  instruction.  We  cannot  pay 
for  instruction  in  languages.  A  development,  however, 
that  is  now  taking  place  is  this :  the  Department 
grants  for  Science  and  Art  instruction  are  considera- 
ble, and  the  local  authorities,  the  County  Councils 
and  other  municipal  bodies,  are  using  the  money 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Local  Taxation  (Cus- 
toms and  Excise)  Act,  or  part  of  it,  to  enable  these 
schools  to  give  instruction  in  other  matters.  They 
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can  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  commercial  education, 
and  modern  languages  come  within  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act. 

22.887.  ( Lord  lleay.)  And  it  is  very  desirable  that 
this  multiplicity  of  agencies  should  make  way  for  a 
more  systematic  organisation  ? — Yes. 

22.888.  What  we  want  is  systematic  secondary 
education  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  and  the  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Acland,  has  a  committee  sitting  at  the  present 
time  on  that  subject  with  a  view  of  systematizing  the 
machinery  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  witne 


22.889.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  How  many  of  those  70  Gen.  Donnelly, 
organised  schools  are  in  London  ? — I  think  only  three  C.B. 

or  four,  and  they  have  only  recently  been  established.   

22.890.  Is  that  really  so  ? — I  think  so.  23  Feb.  1893 

22.891.  I  think  I  have  come  across  more  than  that  ? 
— I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  more. 
There  are  many  that  are  teaching  Science,  but  they  do 
not  comply  with  the  conditions  requisite  to  constitute 
an  organised  science  school.  .[  rind  that  the  actual 
number  of  organised  science  schools  in  the  metropolitan 
area  is  seven. 

withdrew. 


H.  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  Es 

22.892.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  come  here  to  give  evidence,  chiefly,  I  think,  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Legal  Faculty  in  the 
proposed  new  teaching  University  ? — That  is  so.  I 
have  no  right  or  claim  to  speak  upon  anything  else 
than  that.  I  may  say  say  that  I  am  a  law  graduate 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  I  was  for  five  or 
six  years  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  Law  Faculty  of 
the  University.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  has  been  directed  to  the  past  or 
present  state  of  things  in  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
existing  University  of  London. 

22.893.  We  should  like  to  hear  about  that.  We 
have  not  had  much  evidence  on  that  part  of  the 
question  ? — Until  1866  the  law  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  were  only  open  to  graduates,  that 
is  to  say,  no  one  could  enter  for  a  law  degree 
unless  he  had  already  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  The 
examinations  were,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  was  given  on  an  examination  in  some  part  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  in  -some  parts  of 
Dumont's  Bentham.  ISlolhing  else  was  exacted  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  honours 
were  given  on  an  examination  in  cue  or  more  of 
several  subjects,  the  first  and  most  important  of 
which  was  called  the  principles  of  legislation.  The 
University  Law  Scholarship  was  given  as  the  result 
of  the  examination.  The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  was  that  the  so-called  Law  Faculty,  by  which 
I  mean  here  not  the  Faculty  proposed  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  have  been  using  the  word,  but  the 
body  of  the  whole  graduates,  consisted  to  a  very  large 
extent  of  gentlemen  who  had  really  no  knowledge  of 
law  and  no  relation  to  the  law.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  University  Law  Scholarship  was  gained 
by  a  clergyman  or  a  dissenting  minister,  who  had 
happened  to  write  very  good  papers  on  the  principles 
of  legislation,  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  examiners, 
meant  pretty  much  an  essay  upon  some  subject 
bordering  upon  general  politics  or  political  economy. 
That  was  recognised  I  think  by  all  who  considered  it, 
as  not  being  a  wholly  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and 
an  entirely  new  start  was  made,  I  think,  in  the  year 
1866  or  1867,  but  a  reference  to  the  Calendar  will 
show  whether  I  am  quite  right.  From  that  time  for- 
ward there  has  been  an  intermediate  examination  for 
the  law  degrees  which  is  open  to  all  matriculated  stu- 
dents, that  being  a  great  change  as  you  will  observe. 
Before  it  wasonlyopen  to  graduates,  but  now  students 
can  start  from  the  matriculation  and  go  in  whatever  di- 
rection they  choose  to  the  Arts  decree,  to  medicine,  or 
to  law.  There  is  now  an  intermediate  law  examination 
in — -first,  Roman  Law;  next,  Jurisprudence,  two  • 
papers  in  each  of  these  subjects  ;  and  one  in  Consti- 
tutional Law  and  Legal  History;  the  honours  exami- 
nation being  only  iu  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 
That  is  followed  by  (lie  final  LL.B.  examination,  which 
is  two  papers  in  Common  Law,  one  paper  in  Real 
Property  Law,  one  paper  in  Equity  Law,  and  one  paper 
in  Roman  Law.  The  honours  at  the  final  LL.B.  exa- 
mination are  confined  to  the  English  Law  subjects, 
that  is  to  say,  Common  Law,  Equity,  and  Real  Property 
Law.    I  do  not  enlarge  upon  the  LL.B.  degree,  the 
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final  degree  in  the  Faculty,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to     Q.C.,  M.P. 

give  any  information  which  the  Commission  desire  to   

have.    The  new  regulation  is  dated  1st  August  1865, 
so  that  it  came  into  effect,  you  may  take  it,  in  1 866. 

22.894.  And  there  has  been  no  change  since  1865  ? 
— No  material  change  since  1865.  That  change  or 
rather  those  changes  have  led  to  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  Law  graduates.  Tiw  figures  appear  on 
a  table  which  is  ghen  in  the  University  Calendar.  I 
have  not  got  them  on  hand,  but  I  know  that  the 
number  of  law  graduates  have  very  largely  increased, 
and  although  I  am -deeply  conscious  of  some  rather 
serious  defects  in  the  examination,  yet  speaking  from 
my  experience  as  an  examiner,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
very  good  work  has  been  done.  I  think  that  the 
University  of  London  has  furnished  to  students,  not 
merely  of  the  Inns  of  Court  but  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  and  to  other  persons  who  are  studying 
law,  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  altogether  beyond 
mere  professional  knowledge,  and  I  believe  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  done  good  work  in  that  direction. 

22.895.  Are  the  degrees  much  sought  after  ? — Yes, 
the  numbers  are  comparatively  very  considerable.  The 
numbers  are  probably  50  or  60  for  each  year.  Those 
are  entrances ;  of  course  the  number  of  rejections  is 
considerable ;  the  Faculty  of  Law  was  at  or  some  time 
after  the  time  when  I  was  examiner  a  Faculty  which 
was  increasing  in  numbers  more  than  either  of  the 
other  Faculties.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty 
as  to  the  numbers  since  I  ceased  to  be  an  examiner. 

22.896.  Do  the  Inns  of  Court  recognise  the  degree 
in  their  examination? — No,  the  University  of  London 
I  think  in  1873  appointed  a  deputation  to  meet  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  ;  I,  being  an  examiner 
then,  was  requested  to  attend,  and  did  attend,  and  we 
applied  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  that  they 
should  recognise  our  examination  in  Roman  Law  as 
dispensing  with  or  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Inns  of 
Court  examination  in  Roman  Law.  But  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  did  not  accede  to  that. 

22.897.  They  do  recognise  some  University  teaching, 
do  they  not  ? — They  recognise  the  Oxford  examination 
in  Law  ;  and  speaking  as  a  London  University  man 
I  think  they  have  done  very  wrong  in  not  recognising 
the  London  University  Examination  in  Law ;  for 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  London  University  Examina- 
tion is  a  more  real,  and  a  more  difficult,  and  a  more 
thorough  examination  in  those  subjects  than  the 
Oxford  examination. 

22.898.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  recognis- 
ing it  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did. 

22.899.  If  they  had  more  voice  in  determining  the 
examination  perhaps  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
recognise  it  ? — I  should  think  so,  and  I  should  not 
desire  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  right  to  ask  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  in  any  way  recognise  any 
examination  in  any  University  in  which  they  have  not 
a  voice  or  control.  But  the  Inns  of  Court  do  recognise 
the  Oxford  Examination  in  Roman  Law  although 
they  have  no  voice  in  it  or  control  over  it. 

22.900.  Then  yon,  I  gather,  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  degree  as  it  now  stands  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am.  Speaking  again  from  my  experience  as  an 
examiner  1  felt  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  more 
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J/.  H.  Cozens-  intimate  relations  between  the  Senate  of  the  University 
Hardy,  Esq.,  and  the  examiners.  I  felt  that  we  were  allowed  to  go 
Q.C.,  M. P.  on  in  our  own  groove  very  much  without  consultation, 
without  any  assistance,  without  direction,  and  with- 
"3  Feb'  1893,  out  knowing  what  anybody  else  was  doing.  I  found 
this,  to  give  an  instance  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
considered  too  technical :  in  my  own  subject,  which  was 
Real  Property  Law,  there  was  one  very  small  branch 
of  law  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Merger  which  had 
been  examined  upon  for  nearly  eight  years.  I  think 
I  can  almost  defy  any  examiner  to  set  more  than 
eight  or  ten  questions  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
pass  students  upon  such  a  limited  subject  as  that. 
I  cannot  believe  that  such  rigidity  would  have  been 
found  in  the  curriculum  if  there  had  been  more 
intimate  relations  between  the  examiners  and  the 
Senate,  and  if  the  examiners  themselves  had  had  a 
greater  opportunity  of  meeting  together  and  consulting 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  changes  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  examination  ;  I 
therefore  think  that  the  existing  system  is  not  satis- 
factory, because  it  is  really  conducted  and  controlled 
more  or  less  by  a  body  of  examiners- who  never  meet 
except  casually  when  the  results  are  counted  out  round 
a  table,  and  who  are  never  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

22,901.  And  there  ought  to  be  teaching  leading  up 
to  the  examination  ? — That  is  another  point ;  but  I 
was  rather  now  addressing  myself  to  the  want  of  rela- 
tion, the  want  of  harmony,  and  the  want  of  inter- 
course between  the  Senate  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
examiners  as  a  whole  on  the  other,  and  between  indi- 
vidual examiners  in  one  subject  and  their  colleagues 
in  the  other  subjects.    I  do  not  think  any  system  can 
be  satisfactory  in  which  you  have  such  complete  iso- 
lation and  such  want  of  co-operation  and  sympathy. 
That  is  all  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  existing  examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
and  the  existing  law  degrees  ;  but  I  should  desire  to 
say  something  about  the  more  general  question  of  a 
Law  Faculty  in  the  proposed  teaching  University. 
In  the  first  place  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  Law 
Faculty    is   absolutely  essential    to  every  complete 
I'ni  versify;  and  if  that  is  true  as  a  general  propo- 
sition it  is  surely  pre-eminently  true  in  London  where, 
and  where  alone,  south  of  the  Tweed,  law  is  in  any 
sense  a  real,  a  living,  a  learned,  and  an  active  profes- 
sion;  and  I  should  regret  more  than  1  can  say  to 
■  see  any  University  in   London  founded  without  a 
strong  Law  Faculty.     In  this  matter  I  am  speaking 
of  course  as  a  lawyer,  fond  of  my  own  subject,  and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  proud  of  my  own  subject.     Then  I 
think  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  experience  in  Lon- 
don.   I  think  experience  shows  us  that  you  cannot 
maintain    any  successful  law  school  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Inns  of  Court.     My  reason  for  saying 
that  is  that  1  know  something  of  what  has  gone  on 
in  University  College,  of  which  I  am  a  Fellow,  and  I 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the  law  classes  at 
University  College.    In  the  early  days  of  University 
College  we  had  Mr.  Austin  whose  work  on  jurispru- 
dence is  even  still  a  text-book,  and  he  was  beyond  all 
doubt  a  very  great  man ;  we  had  also  Professor  Amos 
who  was  a  very  distinguished  man.    At  that  time  there 
were  no  other  means  of  acquiring  le^al  knowledge  in 
London  ;  it  was  a  new  idea  to  have  means  of  learning 
law  from  professors ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
classes  at    University  College  were  crowded ;  the 
students  were  counted,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying, 
by  hundreds.    But  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

22,902.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  personal  emin- 
ence of  these  two  men  ? — I  think  not.  I  speak,  as 
Lord  Peay  knows,  as  one  who  has  had  the  honour  of 
serving  a  good  many  years  at  University  College,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  men  who  have 
since  occupied  the  Lav/  Chairs  were  not  in  every  way 
competent  for  the  task.  I  do  not  suggest  that  you 
have  an  Austin  every  year,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
body who  knows  the  situation  would  attempt,  to  say 
that  the  governing  body  of  University  College  have 
not  chosen  the  best  men  who  are  available  for  the 


post.    But  the  classes  have  dwindled  down  until  I 
would  almost  say  they  are  non-existent.  Perhaps 
that  is  going  a  little  too  far,  but  they  are  not  in  any 
serious  practical  sense  of  the  word  classes  of  import- 
ance which  may  be  regarded  as  a  material  element  in 
the  teaching  of  law  in  London.    I  am  speaking  of 
what  I  actually  knew  up  to  about  three  years  ago  ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  no  material 
change.    Lord  Reay  knows  about  that  now  very  much 
better  than  I  do.    What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  I 
think  the  reason  is  very  easily  found.    In  the  first 
place  the  Incorporated  Law  Society   started  some 
classes  for  solicitors,  then  the  Inns  of  Court  started  a 
system  of  legal  education  for  the  Bar  students  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  wants  were  supplied.    And  I 
think  you  must   recognise   this  as  a  fact  beyond 
controversy,  that  in  London  you  cannot  hope  to  get 
any  large  number  of  law  students  apart  from  and 
at  a    distance  from  the  great  professional  corpora- 
tions and  institutions,  by  which  I  mean  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  It 
does  therefore  seem  to  me  that  you  cannot  have  any 
Law  Faculty  worth  naming,  except  it  be  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  Inns  of  Court ;   and  I  venture 
to  think   that  the   connexion    between   the  Inns 
of  Court  and  the  University  of  London  is  important 
to  both  sides.    In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  University.    It  is  necessary 
to  the  University,  because  the  Inns  of  Court  have  the 
money  in  the  first  place.    I  am  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  though  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
speaking  only  my  individual  opinion,  and  must  not  in 
any  way  be  understood  to  bind  my  colleagues  in  the 
least.    We  have  very  large  funds,  which  we  are  bound, 
in  words  if  not  in  strict  law,  to  apply,  so  far  as  need- 
ful, to  educational  purposes  ;  and  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  doubt  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
funds  of  the  Inns  of  Court  must  be  considered  appli- 
cable to  a  very  large  extent  for  purposes  of  legal  edu- 
cation.   We  have,  therefore,  the  money  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.    Next  we  have  the  men,  because  we  have  a 
large  number  of  students  studying  law  there.  The 
connexion  with  the  Inns  of  Court  would  also  remove 
from  the  University,  its  principal  and  its  only  rival, 
because  if  you  started  a  new  Law  Faculty  or  a  new 
Law  teaching  school,  with  the  Inns  of  Court  as  a 
competitor,  I  am  satisfied  you  would  fail.   Then  there 
is  another  consideration  which  I  confess  influences  me 
much.    I  value  the  connexion  between  the  University 
and  the  Inns  of  Court,  because  I  regard  law  as  after 
all   a   practical   matter.    I   know   there  are  some 
academic  authorities  who  almost  regard  law  as  though 
it  were  a  branch  of  pure  Mathematics,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  is  more  nearly  Applied  Mathematics,  and  I  do  Dot 
believe  that  even  the  so-calied  theoretical  branches 
of  law  can  be  properly  taught  except  by  men  who  are 
in  touch  with  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs,  and  who 
know  not  merely  the  abstract  principles,   but  the 
concrete  applications  of  those  priciples.    In  fact,  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  law  of  contract  apart  from  particular 
forms  of  contract,  to  illustrate  it,  explain  it,  and 
enforce  it ;  and  in  so  far  as  you  separate  yourselves  from 
the  great  professional  Corporations,  you  are  in  great 
danger  of  falling  into  that  dilemma.    Then  if  it  is 
necessary  for  the  University,  and  I  think  it  is  not 
merely  advantageous  but  necessary  to  the  University, 
is  it  necessary  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  think  it  is  advantageous  for  the  Inns  of 
Court.    I  think  it  is  advantageous  for  the  Inns  of 
Court,  because  I  think  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
distinction  which  now  does  not  exist,  as  much  as  it 
ought,  between  matters  which  are  strictly  fit  for  the 
professional  instruction  of  the  barrister,  and  matters 
which  are  merely  conditions  of  practical  efficiency. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  regard  purely  technical  matters  too  much,  rather 
than  what  I  may  call  the  professional  outfit  of  a 
barrister.    I  think  the  connexion  with  the  University 
would  greatly  check  that.    I  think,  too,  the  connexion 
with  the  University  would  encourage  branches  of 
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instruction,  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
practice  at  all.  I  may  say  that  through  the  courtesy 
of  your  Secretary,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Crackanthcrpe  on  that  point,  and  I 
desire  to  adopt  entirely  what  he  said  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  certain  branches 
of  law,  which  are  now  rather  given  the  go-by  to  by 
reason  of  their  not  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
professional  practice.  There  is  one  other  matter  in 
which  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  greatly  gain. 
The  connexion  with  the  University  of  course  involves 
the  opening  of  classes  to  all  comers,  and  not  merely  to 
Bar  students.  I  cannot  see  any  possible  justification 
for  the  shutting  of  our  doors  to  anybody  who  likes  to 
come  in  and  pay  the  fee.  When  I  was  a  student 
at  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear 
Sir  Henry  Maine  deliver  what  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  Ancient  Law.  Why  anybody  who  desired 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  such 
important  and  novel  instruction  as  he  was  giving, 
should  not  do  so,  I  have  never  been  able  to  under 
stand. 

22.903.  As  far  as  the  lecture  rooms  go,  would  there 
be  room  ? — Abundant.  The  halls  of  the  Inns  in 
which  the  lectures  are  delivered  are  some  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  London.  There  is  ample  room. 
Then  if  the  connexion  be,  as  I  venture  to  say  it  is, 
necessary  for  the  University  and  advantageous  for  the 
Inns  of  Court,  is  the  connexion  possible  'i  Is  there 
much  hope  of  bringing  it  about  ?  Here  of  course  I 
can  only  express  my  own  opinion ;  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  otherwise  than  possible,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  The  first  condition,  which  I  re- 
gard as  vital,  is  that  the  University  must  not  touch 
or  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  Inns  as  to  the 
call  to  or  the  discipline  of  the  Bar.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Inns  of  Court  choose  to  consider,  as  possibly  they 
may,  and  I  think  they  did  in  the  past,  reading  in 
Chambers  for  12  months  with  a  practising  barrister 
necessary,  the  University  must  not  interfere  with 
that  in  the  least.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  conditions  of  that  kind  would  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  any  kind  of  scheme.  Then  I 
think  you  ought  to  provide,  too,  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  confer- 
ring of  law  degrees :  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
arrange,  and  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing, that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  accept  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  degree  examinations  of  the 
University  as  examinations  qualifying  for  the  call 
to  the  Bar  in  subjects  for  which  an  examination  is 
necessary.  For  instance,  if  the  call  to  the  Bar  in- 
volves an  examination  in  Roman  Law,  that  part  of 
the  degree  examination  which  involves  a  pass  in 
Roman  Law  should  be  accepted  by  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  an  equivalent  for  an  examination  in  Roman  Law, 
and  as  exempting  from  all  further  or  other  or  sepa- 
rate examination  in  that  subject.  But  that  is  not 
quite  enough.  You  cannot  expect  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  do  this,  I  think,  unless  you  make  the  Inns  of 
Court,  I  will  not  say  entirely,  but  substantially,  the 
Law  Faculty  represented  on  your  governing  body  in 
some  shape  or  other,  not  merely  by  means  of  their 
teachers,  but  by  means  of  representatives  chosen  by 
the  Inns  of  Court.  Mere  representation  by  the  law 
teachers  I  do  not  think  would  be  satisfactory  to  any- 
body connected  with  the  Law.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  would  get  professional  confidence  in  an  insti- 
tution which  had  not  on  its  governing  body  men  other 
than  those  who  "were  the  actual  professors  of  Law. 
I  would  not  exclude  them  in  the  least,  I  think  they 
are  most  desirable  persons,  but  I  think  that  the  pre- 
sence on  the  governing  body  of  the  University  of 
men  other  than  teachers,  such  as  some  of  the  most 
eminent  judges  and  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  profession,  is  absolutely  essential  to  give  pro- 
fessional confidence  to  the  whole  scheme  and  to  induce 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  come  in. 

22.904.  Would  it  be  enough  to  have  those  who  are 
not  teachers  on  the  Senate,  or  would  it  be  necessary 
also  to  have  them  on  the  Faculties  and  Board  of 


Studies? — I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question  h.  H  Cozens- 
without  knowing  quite  what  is  the  relation  between  Hardy,  Eng., 
the  Faculty  and  the  Senate.  If  the  whole  of  the  control     QC,  M.P.' 

of  the  curriculum  is  left  with  the  Faculty  I  certainly   

think  that  representatives  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ought   23  Feb'  1893, 

to  be  on  the  Faculty  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think 

it  is,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  will  furnish  both  the 

money  and  the  men,  it   is  not   unreasonable  that 

they  should  be  put  in  a  position    of   power  and 

influence  on  the  Faculty  itself.    There  is  one  other 

condition  and  one  other  only  which  occurs  to  me ; 

and  that  is  I  do  think  it  essential  that  the  Teaching 

University  to  which  the  Inns  of  Court  are  invited  to 

come  in  should  be  something  very  large  and  important. 

I  mean,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ask  the 

Inns    of  Court   to  come  in  as  a  mere  subsidiary 

subordinate  element  to  King's  College  and  University 

College.    I  am  quite  certain  they  would  not  do  it 

voluntarily,  and    I  do  not  think  you  could  bring 

Parliamentary  pressure  upon  them  to  force  them  in. 

I  do  not  shrink  in  the  least  from  Parliamentary 

interference.    Indeed  I  do    not   believe  that  this 

University  of  London  question  will  ever  be  settled 

without  Parliamentary  interference.    Oxford  was  not 

reformed  without   the    intervention  of  Parliament. 

Cambridge  was  not  reformed  without  the  intervention 

of  Parliament;  the    Scotch  Universities  were  not 

reformed  without  the  intervention  of    Parliament ; 

nor  was  Dublin ;  and  I  think  it  is  idle  to  suppose 

that  London  can  be.    But  in  considering  that,  of 

course,  it  is  important  to  see  the  strength  of  the 

case  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  case  which  has 

been  brought  forward. 

22.905.  You  think  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be 
practically  the  Legal  Faculty  if  they  are  expected  to 
come  in  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  should  not  be  expected 
merely  to  come  in  behind  University  College  and  King's 
College  and  as  subsidiary  to  them,  but  they  should  come 
in  as  part  of  a  much  wider  and  more  important 
scheme. 

22.906.  You  agree  very  much  with  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe  ? — I  think  so,  except  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  he  gave  altogether  sufficient  credit  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  for  what  they  are  now  doing  in  the  way  of 
education.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  but  I  can  testify  to  this,  there  has 
been  no  stint  of  money  and  I  think  no  stint  of  time  or 
of  endeavour  to  make  the  teaching  of  law  there  really 
effective  and  valuable. 

22.907.  Any  negotiation  with  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  with  each  particular  Inn  ; 
there  is  no  common  body  ;  they  have  no  mouthpiece  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  constitution.  No 
one  Inn  can  do  anything  without  bringing  the  other 
three  with  it. 

22.908.  Your  general  idea  is  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  come  in  on  favourable  terms  ? — I  should  be 
sorry  to  convey  the  impression  to  j'our  Lordship  that 
I  am  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  other 
Inns  might  do.  I  think  Lincoln's  Inn  would  ;  I  can 
only  speak  about  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  anything  about  the  other  Inns. 

22.909.  (Sir  George  Humphry .)  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  said  with  reference  to  Parlia- 
mentary interference  ? — I  do  not  thing  you  will  be  able 
to  bring  in  any  of  the  professional  bodies,  either 
medical  or  legal,  and  make  them  form  part  of  your 
University,  without  Parliamentary  intervention. 

22.910.  You  think  Parliamentary  influence  should 
be  brought  to  bear  a  little  upon  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — 
Certainly. 

22.911.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  with  a 
probability  of  success  ? — I  think  so  if  you  get  a  reason- 
able scheme. 

22.912.  We  have  heard  from  other  very  important 
persons  in  law  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
brought  about  by  agreement  than  by  legal  interference  ? 
— Of  course  if  you  can  bring  it  about  by  agreement,  by 
all  means  do,  but  what  I  meant  was  that  failing  agree- 
ment, I  think  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference must  be  contemplated. 
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22.913.  You  mean  that  the  Commission  should  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  probability  of 
agreement  with  the  Inns  of  Court  before  they  close 
their  work.  The  Commission  would  have  to  recom- 
mend one  thing  or  the  other.  The  recommendation  of 
Parliamentary  interference  with  the  Inns  of  Court  is 
rather  a  serious  measure,  is  it  not  ? — It  was  contem- 
plated by  Lord  Selborne's  Bill  with  reference  to  the 
School  of  Law.  It  has  been  contemplated  more  than 
once.    The  idea  does  not  shock  me  at  all. 

22.914.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  resisted  by 
the  Inns  of  Court  ? — It  probably  would. 

22.915.  I  suppose  they  are  powerful  bodies  in  any 
matter  relating  to  law  ? — Tes  but  if  you  get  a  good 
cause  and  public  opinion  ai  your  back  I  should  not 
shrink  from  that. 

22.916.  And  you  think  there  is  no  great  possibility 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  together  assenting  to  any  parti- 
cular proposal  that  the  Commission  might  make  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  Inns  of  Court  would  be  likely  to 
assent  to  an  indeterminate  and  undefined  proposition.  I 
do  not  know  what  proposition  would  be  laid  before 
them,  but  I  think  they  would  want  to  know  whom  they 
were  going  to  take  into  partnership. 

22.917.  You  have  indicated  a  kind  of  line,  sup- 
posing such  a  proposal  as  that  were  presented  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to 
assent? — Speaking  only  for  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  being  a 
Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  think  such  a  proposition 
would  be  passed  by  the  majority  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Beyond  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  any 
opinion. 

22.918.  Supposing  any  proposition  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one  or  two  Benchers,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  assented  to  by  the  others  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  so  at  all. 

22.919.  As  you  have  said,  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
doing  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  of  education  ? — 
Yes. 

22.920.  And  they  have  considerable  funds  ? — Yes. 

22.921.  It  was  stated  by  an  authority  that  the 
gross  income  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  not  less  than 
100,000/.  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

22.922.  It  is  very  strange  that,  nobody  seems  to 
know  the  income  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  There  is  no 
statement  as  to  finance  brought  before  the  Benchers 
in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  there  ? — I  can  give  you 
no  evidence  upon  that. 

22.923.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  expend  their  income  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  useful  ? — The  Inns  of  Court  do  now  spend  many 
thousands  a  year  on  education. 

22.924.  And  the  education  which  they  give  might 
be  sufficient  for  a  University  degree  as  well  as  call  to 
the  Bar? — So  far  as  it  covers  the  same  ground,  yes, 
but  there  are  other  subjects  whicli  might  be  entered 
upon  by  a  University,  which  are  not  now  dealt  with 
by  the  Inns  of  Court. 

22.925.  The  University  has  no  funds  at  the  present 
time? — No,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  essential 
for  you  to  work  with  the  Inns  of  Court. 

22.926.  Do  you  think  the  Inns  of  Court  might  be 
likely  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  University  as 
well  as  those  of  the  call  to  the  Bar  ? — My  own  view 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  brought  to  do  it. 

22.927.  To  give  the  whole  education  both  for  the 
degree  and  for  the  call  to  the  Bar  ? — Yes. 

22.928.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  I  daresay  you  know  that 
there  is  a  Chair  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  at 
University  College  endowed  ? — Yes.  When  I  left 
the  Council  I  think  that  Chair  had  not  been  filled 
up. 

22.929.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  sort  of  Chair  which 
it  would  be  very  proper  to  join  on  to  the  system  as 
established  by  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — 'Yes. 

22.930.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  any  other  Chair  beyond  that  which  would  bring 
any  endowment  or  any  substantial  support  ? — I  know 
no  such  Chair,  and  with  reference  to  that  Chair 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  grievous  misfortune 
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if  the  Quain  Professor  were,  not  at  liberty  to  give  his 
lectures  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  all  the  students 
are,  and  where  alone  he  could  expect  to  get 
audience. 

22.931.  But   you  would  admit  him  as  a 
sentative  teacher  in  the  system  ? — Certainly. 

22.932.  Adding  that  Professor,  say,  to  the  teachers 
appointed  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  who  would  make 
the  bulk  of  the  Faculty,  you  pointed  out  that  you 
thought  a  determination  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the 
course  of  examination  by  the  Faculty  so  described 
alone,  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Would  it  meet  your 
views  if  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  also  formed  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  if  the  element  so  contributed  by  them  co- 
operated with  the  teachers  in  settling  the  curriculum 
and  course  of  examination  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  that  is 
a  matter  of  internal  regulation,  upon  which  I  had 
rather  not  express  an  opinion.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  make  clear  is  that  it  is  my  view  that  not 
merely  the  teachers  but  the  members  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Inns  of  Court  must  have  a  sufficient  voice 
in  determining  the  legal  curriculum.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  correct  this  (I  am  glad  you  have  men- 
tioned the  Incorporated  Law  Society),  I  will  say  that 
when  I  referred  to  the  Inns  of  Court  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  intend  to  exclude  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society.  They  do  furnish  a  very  important  amount 
of  teaching,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  represented. 

22.933.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  on  their  behalf  that  although  they  have  at 
present  no  adequate  system  of  instruction,  yet  they 
have  funds  secured  to  them  by  statutory  fees  which 
might  be  suitably  applied  to  purposes  of  this  kind.  I 
suppose  you  see  no  objection  to  their  contributing 
that  to  the  maintenance  of  legal  education  and 
sharing  in  its  control? — No;  but  on  condition  that 
they  work  back  from  the  bad  direction  they  have 
lately  taken  of  doing  away  with  all  teaching  and 
starting  merely  correspondence  classes. 

22.934.  You  are  in  favour  of  there  being  a  teaching 
course,  and  I  think  you  promised  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  importance  of  having  a  course  of 
teaching.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  a  course  of  teaching  ? — Undoubtedly. 
I  think  it  is  of  extreme  importance. 

22.935.  Is  it  not  of  great  importance  with  reference 
to  examination  purposes  merely  that  there  should  be 
a  course  of  teaching  as  a  basis  on  which  the  examina- 
tion should  rest? — Yes,  but  I  would  not  limit  the 
right  of  entry  to  those  who  have  attended  the  classes 
of  teachers. 

22.936.  But  you  Avould  look  upon  the  course  of 
teaching  as  forming  the  basis  of  examination  to  which 
others  if  they  saw  fit  to  dispense  with  the  teaching 
might  be  admitted  ? — Yes  ;  and  that,  I  may  say,  is 
the  present  principle  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education. 

22.937.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  has 
always  been  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Inns  of  Court 
that  you  could  go  into  the  examination  although  you 
had  not  attended  the  classes  of  their  Readers  ? — Yes. 

22.938.  And  a  great  many  do  so  ? — Yes ;  I  myself 
did  so. 

22.939.  Different  opinions  have  been  expressed 
before  us  as  to  the  importance  and  the  necessity  (I  use 
the  two  terms  advisedly  as  meaning  different  things) 
of  Roman  Law  in  the  necessary  preparatory  studies 
for  barristers  ? — I  am  not  one  of .  those  who  regard 
Roman  Law  as  a  fetish.  It  is  no  doubt  a  system  of 
law  Avhich  has  been  developed  through  centuries  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,  but  it  is  not  the  basis  of 
our  law  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
insist  upon  that  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  entrance  to 
the  profession  and  to  give  it  the  importance  which  is 
now  attached  to  it. 

22.940.  Your  view  in  fact  is  that  the  study  of 
Roman  Law  would  be  important  but  not  necessary  ? — 
Yes. 

22.941.  Perhaps  its  importance  can  only  be  rightly 
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appreciated  by  those  who  make  a  study  of  it  with  some 
degree  of  zeal  and  personal  interest  ? — Certainly. 

22.942.  To  the  ordinary  student  who  goes  through 
Roman  Law  bat  leaves  it  behind  him,  it  is  practically 
of  no  value  whatever  ? — I  think  so. 

22.943.  But  to  those  who  study  it  in  its  principles 
it  may  be  of  value  and  is  of  value  ? — Yes. 

22.944.  The  extremely  theoretical  turn  of  mind 
which  sometimes  arises  out  of  it,  you  would  deprecate 
as  not  being  consistent  with  professional  law.  I  do 
not  mean  for  the  purpose  of  practice  but  as  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  affairs  of  mankind  ? — Yes. 

22.945.  Your  view  is  that  theoretical  subjects 
should  be  pursued  to  some  degree  but  not  so  far  as  to 
defeat  the  practical  objests  of  legal  training  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  exact  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
apart  from  and  before  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  at 
least  some  one  actual  system  of  law. 

22.946.  Then  in  your  judgment  some  knowledge  of 
the  material  of  law,  the  matter  of  fact  of  law,  is  essential 
to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  theory  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  understood  without  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  some  one  system  from  which  you  could 
take  examples. 

22.947.  You  would  rather  concur  in  the  view  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  others  that  there  is  no  such 
broad  distinction  as  is  sometimes  supposed  to  exist 
between  theoretical  and  practical  law  ? — Entirely. 

22.948.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  theoretical  law 
apart  from  practical  law  ?— No. 

22.949.  As  you  have  referred  to  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  case,  may  I  put  this  to  you  :  A  witness  of 
great  eminence  has  appeared  before  us  on  the  strictly 
collegiate  view  of  the  question,  and  he  laid  down  this 
proposition,  I  should  like  to  see  how  far  you  think  it 
would  be  practically  possible  ;  that  no  one  should  be 
recognised  as  a  University  man,  student  or  graduate, 
who  has  not  been  trained  in  a  University  college; 
that  no  college,  should  be  recognised  as  a  University 
college  which  does  not  include  a  powerful  literary 
side  and  a  powerful  scientific  side,  including  on  the 
scientific  side  mathematics,  chemistry,  experimental 
physics,  and,  if  possible,  physiology  and  anatomy. 
You  will  observe  that  the  result  of  that,  coupled  with 
the  fact,  which  he  also  stated,  that  there  were  only 
two  colleges  of  that  kind  in  London,  University 
College  and  King's  College, — would  be  that  no  medical 
degree  could  be  given  to  any  person  who  was  not  a 
student  at  one  of  these  colleges.  How  far  would  you 
think  that  would  be  a  practicable  solution  of  the 
question  we  have  in  hand  ? — Is  your  question  addressed 
to  the  Law  Faculty  ? 

22.950.  I  will  apply  it  to  the  Law  Faculty  ? — I  can- 
not imagine  anybody  thinking  it  within  the  regions 
of  possibility  that  University  College  could  be  the  sole 
legal  college  in  the  University.  It  would  be  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  there  should  be  no  Legal  Faculty 
in  the  University.  That  would  be  really  what  it 
would  come  to. 

22.951.  I  am  putting  the  question  to  you  as  having 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  London  University.  I  will 
put  it  with  regard  to  medicine.  Considering  that 
there  are  11  Medical  Schools  of  great  importance, 
would  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  practical  solu- 
tion in  the  case  of  medicine  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  rather  not  go  into 
the  evidence  upon  the  medical  question,  or  upon  the 
general  question. 

22.952.  I  would  put  the  same  question  as  to 
engineering  ? — I  should  make  the  same  answer,  that 
I  should  prefer  not  to  go  into  the.  general  question. 

22.953.  So  far  as  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  it,  that  does  not  strike  you  as  a  practical 
solution  of  the  question  ? — No. 

22.954.  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  you  would 
agree  with  what  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  fact  on 
which  this  supposition  rests.  The  view  apparently 
taken  by  some  persons  is  that  in  a  college  of  the 
description  I  have  mentioned  a  man  is  brought  up 
along  with,  side  by  side  with,  and  as  much  as  possible 


in  contact  with,  men  pursuing  totally  different  kinds  jj  jj  Cozens- 
of  education  from  his  own,  and  he  would  have,  there-    Hardy,  Esq., 
fore,  an  appreciation  of  how  great  an  effect  may  be     Q-C,  M.P. 
produced  by  other  types  of  education  from  that  which 
he  is  himself  receiving;  and  that  that  is  the  critical    23  Feb.  1893. 
tiling  which  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  University 
as  such.    I  should  like  to  ask  you  from  your  ex- 
perience of  University  College  how  far  it  is  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  in  the  Arts  Department  at  Uni- 
versity College  are  brought  into  contact  with  those 
who  are   in  the   Medical  Department? — I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  complete  isolation  than  there  was 
between  the  Arts  and  the  Medical  students  in  my 
time.    As  far  as  I  can  recollect  there  was  only  one 
medical  student  I  spoke  to  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

22.955.  As  I  have  been  at  King's  College  I  think  I 
may  say  the  same  thing.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  I  had  a  cousin  in  the  Medical  Department, 
I  should  not  have  known  a  single  medical  member. 
Then  you  agree  that  that  advantage,  however  valuable 
it  may  be,  is  not  one  given  by  the  education  carried 
on  ? — I  think  it  is  purely  theoretical  and  not  in  the 
least  practical. 

22.956.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  With  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  University,  if  I 
understood  your  views  rightly,  it  is  in  the  main  that 
which  has  been  taken  by  other  witnesses  who  have 
come  before  us  in  reference  to  the  department  of  law, 
but  in  particular  ['think  you  said  you  agreed  with  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe's  views  ? — I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe  quite  put  it  in  the  same  way  that  I 
did,  but  I  was  referring  rather  to  what  he  said  about 
the  governing  body,  the  Benchers,  being  represented 
there,  and  not  merely  the  teachers. 

22.957.  I  think  it  is  understood  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  ought  not  to  constitute  the  Faculty  of  Law 
entirely,  or  to  control  the  Board  of  Studies  en- 
tirely, but  that  they  should  be  combined  with  other 
elements  ?— Yes,  but  1  do  think  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  substantial  voice  and  control  of  the  matter. 
For  instance,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  would 
come,  in,  and  the  Quain  Professor,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  possibly  some  others. 

22.958.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  be  an  objection 
or  not,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
that  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should  be  allowed 
to  have  a  share  of  the  control  ? — -I  cannot  imagine 
that  there  would  be  such  an  objection.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  am  sure  there  ought  not  to  be  such  an 
objection. 

22.959.  I  understand  that  they  have  always  held 
very  strongly  to  the  idea  that  those  who  are  preparing 
to  be  solicitors  shoidd  not  be  admitted  to  their  lec- 
tures?— I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  so. 

22.960.  Do  you  think  they  might  take  a  different 
view  when  they  appear  in  this  new  character,  as  part 
of  the  University  system  ? — Yes ;  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  that  change  may  be  introduced  even 
before  this  University  scheme  is  completed,  and  apart 
from  it.  There  is,  1  may  say,  a  movement  in  that 
direction  now. 

22.961.  If  such  an  arrangement  as  you  propose 
were  made,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  have  a  system  of  instruction 
of  a  more  purely  professional  kind  alongside  with  that 
which  they  would  in  the  main  regulate  as  a  part  of 
the  University  course  ? — I  think  you  must  leave  that 
to  the  Inns  of  Court  entirely.  The  University  must 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  that. 

22.962.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? 
— I  think  in  some  respects  it  would  be  desirable.  For 
instance,  I  can  quite  imagine  that  it  might  be  thought 
desirable  that  a  practising  barrister,  and  perhaps  still 
more,  a  practising  solicitor,  should  go  through  certain 
dry,  dull  details  of  actual,  almost  mechanical,  Avork 
which  the  University  would  not  in  the  least  require. 

22.963.  And  that  supplemental  course  of  instruction 
would  naturally  be  confined  to  barristers  ? — Certainly. 
Nobody  else  would  try  to  go  in  for  it.  I  would  not 
exclude  anybody  else,  but  practically  nobody  else 
would  try  to  go  in  for  it, 
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H.  H.  Cozens-      22,964.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  in  thinking  that 
Hardy,  Esq.,    jf  the  Inns  of  Court  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  into 
Q.C.,  M.P.    an  arran gemeut  of  this  kind,  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
4>3  Feb  1893    ferred  that  they  sbould  come  in  by  persuasion  than 
"  '    by  the  coercion  of  an  Act   of  Parliament  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

22.965.  That  should  be  tried  as  a  last  resort  ? — 
Yes.  Only  as  a  last  resort ;  but  I  think  the  examples 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  go 
to  show  that  no  ancient  corporations  are  easily,  apart 
from  Parliamentary  compulsion,  brought  into  any  new- 
scheme. 

22.966.  In  the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  there  were  vested  pecuniary  interests  of 
a  large  kind,  and  there  were  also  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions which  created  great  opposition  ? — Yes ;  but  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  there  are  also  pecuniary  interests. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that,  but  there  are  questions 
whether  our  property  is  not  private  property  which 
we  could  do  with  as  we  liked.  I  do  not  wish  to 
raise  those  questions  or  to  discuss  them  ;  but  there 
are  considerations  of  that  kind. 

22.967.  If  I  understood  you  aright  it  is  your  view 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  in  respect  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  funds  acted  in  a  more  liberal  way, 
and  with  a  greater  regard  to  public  interest,  than  one 
or  two  of  the  witnesses  have  perhaps  recognised  ? — 
I  think  they  have.  They  have  not  spared  money, 
they  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  give  any  money 
that  could  reasonably  be  required,  and  I  believe  they 
are  willing  to  do  it  in  the  future. 

22.968.  {Lord  Rem/.)  Your  view  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity in  settling  the  curricula  and  the  examinations 
leading  up  to  the  degree  in  law,  should  have  para- 
mount power,  but  that  it  should  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  exercise  of  their  own  control  and  super- 
vision by  the  Inns  of  Court  over  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  ?--  A  little  more  than  that  ;  that  the 
University  retaining  paramount  power  should  be  for 
this  purpose  mainly  represented  by,  or  consist  of,  the 
representatives  of  legal  corporations. 

22.969.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Assume  that  the 
University  were  organised  in  this  way  ;  the  Faculties 
to  be  composed  of  the  teachers,  who  would  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Boards  of  Studies,  and  on  the  Council  of 
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the  University.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  were  adequately 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies  and  on 
the  Council  of  the  University,  would  that  not  meet 
your  view  ? — That  would  depend  upon  what  functions 
you  would  reserve  to  the  Faculty. 

22.970.  The  Board  of  Studies  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal body  concerned  in  educational  and  examina- 
tional questions,  referring  them  when  necessiiry  to 
the  Faculty  and  to  the  Council  of  the  University  ? 
— Before  I  could  answer  that  question  I  should  want 
to  know  what  functions  you  would  reserve  to  the 
Faculty.  I  should  consider  it  highly  objectionable 
that  the  Faculty  should  consist  solely  of  teachers. 

22.971.  In  any  Faculty? — In  any  Faculty,  but  in 
the  Law  Faculty  pre-eminently  so.  I  speak  of  the 
Faculty  which  I  know  best. 

22.972.  You  wish  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  to  be  represented  on  the 
Faculty  as  well  ? — Yes. 

22.973.  In  case  the  Faculty  had  to  deal  in  however 
limited  a  degree  with  education  and  examination  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  would  get  professional  confidence 
in  an  institution  without  that. 

21.974.  And  although  the  bulk  of  the  students 
would  be  professional  students  you  would  look  for- 
ward, once  this  Legal  Faculty  had  been  placed  on  a 
proper  basis,  to  other  categories  of  students,  politicians 
who  are  now  excluded  from  the  curriculum,  such  as 
landowners,  and  men  looking  forward  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  Civil  Service  and  other  pro- 
fessions ? — Yes. 

22.975.  And  you  would  welcome  them  ? — Certainly. 

22.976.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  May  I  put  to  you  whether 
in  substance  what  you  demand  is  not  this:  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  or  their  representatives  should  form  a 
part  of  that  body,  whatever  it  is,  which  is  practically 
intrusted  with  the  determination  of  the  curriculum  of 
study  and  the  courses  of  examination  ? — Yes.  My 
only  difficulty  in  answering  Lord  Reay's  question  was 
that  I  did  not  know  what  the  distribution  of  functions 
between  the  Boards  of  Studies  and  the  Faculties  might 
be. 

22.977.  But  that  broad  proposition  would  cover  it  ? 
— Yes. 

withdraw. 
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son,  Esq.,         22,978.  {Chairman.)    lou  are  a  member  of  Con- 

D.Sc'.,  F.R.S.   vocation  of  the  University  of  London? — Yes,  I  have 

  been  for  about  15  years. 

22.979.  And  you  have  taken  some  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, particularly  lately,  when  they  formed  a 
scheme  which  they  presented  to  us  ? — Yes. 

22.980.  Among  other  things  they  wish  to  establish 
a  Faculty  of  Divinity  ? — Yes. 

22.981.  And  I  believe  a  strong  minority  were 
against  that  ? — Yes. 

22.982.  You  were  one  of  those  ? — Yes. 

22.983.  You  would  like  to  tell  us  your  objections  to 
forming  such  a  Faculty  ? — It  might  be  convenient  and 
shorten  the  time  if  I  gave  you  a  copy  of  the  six  points 
that  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission.  Before  I 
give  them  to  you  might  I  say  that  I  appear  here 
absolutely  in  an  individual  capacity.  I  do  not  come 
here  representing  any  body  of  persons,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring with  a  number  of  my  fellow  graduates  who  were 
amongst  the  minority  on  the  division  in  Convocation. 

22.984.  Did  you  divide  upon  that  subject  ? — We 
did.  ' 

22.985.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers? — The 
number  of  graduates  who  were  present  at  any  time 
during  that  meeting  of  Convocation  was  only  286. 

22.986.  Out  of  over  3,000  ? — Yes.  The  number 
of  graduates  who  actually  took  part  in  the  division  was 
140,  of  whom  103  were  in  favour  of  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the  draft  scheme, 
and  37  were  against  it. 


sq.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  examined. 

22,987.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  points  ? — The 
points  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  are 
most  of  them  rather  matters  of  argument  than  direct 
evidence  ;  but  I  believe  the  arguments  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  importance.  The  first  point  is  this  :  '» That 
"  whilst  proposals  for  creating  a  Faculty  or  degrees 
"  in  such  subjects  as  Education,  Engineering,  Lan- 
"  guages,  and  Music,  have  been  from  time  to  time  put 
"  before  Convocation  for  discussion  before  adoption, 
"  the  proposal  to  create  a  Faculty  of  and  degrees  in 
"  Divinity  has  never  been  so  placed  before  Convocation 
"  for  discussion  until  presented  to  it  now  as  a  side 
"  issue  in  a  large  scheme  of  reconstruction."  We  have 
had  in  my  experience  of  Convocation  many  long  de- 
bates on  these  other  questions — the  question  of  a 
degree  in  engineering,  the  question  of  a  degree  in 
languages,  and  so  on — but  we  have  never  had  a  dis- 
cussion direct  or  indirect  on  the  question  of  a  Faculty 
of  Divinity  or  a  degree  in  Divinity  until  it  comes  to  us 
now  in  this  shape. 

22.988.  Theology  would  be  the  same  thing  of  course  ? 
— Practically  the  same  thing. 

22.989.  And  that  has  never  been  discussed  ? — No. 

22.990.  Was  there  notice  given  that  Divinity  would 
be  discussed  among  other  subjects  ? — The  draft  scheme 
was  circulated  to  members  of  Convocation  about  ten 
days  before  the  meeting.  The  draft  scheme  was  pre- 
pared in  the  first  instance  by  a  Sub-committee  of 
the  Annual  Committtee  of  Convocation.  Then  it  was 
adopted  by  a  small  number  of  the  Annual  Committee 
of  Convocation  ;  then  it  went  before  Convocation, 
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and  as  the  scheme  of  Convocation  at  large  it  was 
adopted  on  a  vote. 

22.991.  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  ? 
— I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the 
Annual  Committee,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Annual 
Committee. 

22.992.  Then  it  was  not  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Annual  Committee  ? — No,  it  was  not  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Annual  Committee.  There  were 
somf;  dissentients.  I  should  say  that  owing  to  illness 
in  the  month  of  December  I  was  not  able  to  be  at  a 
single  one  of  the  meetings — there  were  only  two  I 
think — at  which  this  draft  was  discussed  in  the  Annual 
Committee,  so  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  vote  for 
or  against  these  clauses  when  they  were  before  the 
Annual  Committee  of  Convocation.  Further  I  may 
say  that  although  there  are  some  36  members  of  the 
Annual  Committee  who  it  might  be  supposed,  seeing 
that  this  is  nominally  their  scheme,  would  take  at  any 
rate  the  trouble  to  come  to  Convocation  to  vote  in 
favour  of  it,  there  were  only  nine  members  of  that 
Annual  Committee,  that  is  to  say,  one  quarter  of  the 
body,  who  took  part  in  the  division  upon  their  own 
scheme,  and  of  those  nine  seven  only  voted  in  favour  of 
it,  and  two  against  it. 

22,993.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
meeting  of  Convocation  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  there  were  more  in  proportion  present  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  degree  in  divinity 
than  of  those  who  were  against  it  ? — From  my 
knowledge  of  the  meetings  of  Convocation,  at  which 
3  have  been  a  diligent  attender  for  some  time  past, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  faces  of  those  who 
attend  I  should  say  that  it  was  not  at  all  a  representa- 
tive meeting — that  there  had  been  certain  efforts  made 
by  those  who  Avere  in  favour  of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity 
to  be  well  represented  at  that  meeting.  At  the 
same  time  I  ought  to  say  that  I  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit  as  probable  that  if  the  whole  of  Con- 
vocation were  polled  on  this  matter  among  the  whole 
of  the  3,700  graduates  there  might  be  a  majority  in 
favour  of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  so  large  a  majority  in  proportion  of 
numbers  as  was  the  actual  division,  103  against  37. 

22.994.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  the  second  point? 
— My  second  point  is  "  that  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Faculty  of  Divinity  with  degrees  of  Divinity  is 
opposed  not  only  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  University 
but  to  its  fundamental  historical  basis  as  beino-  a  non- 
theological  institution  ;  and  is  a  reversal  of  the  broad 
principle  laid  down  in  Article  I.  of  the  existing 
Charter  under  which  theology  is  expressly  excluded 
from  its  operations." 

22.995.  It  is  actually  forbidden  is  it  ?  -■  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  Article  I.  of  the  existing 
Charter  is  this: — "And  we  did  further  will  and 
"  ordain  that  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor, 
"  and  Fellows  should  have  power  after  examination 
"  to  confer  the  several  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master, 
"  and  Doctor  in  Arts,  Laws,  Science,  Medicine, 
"  Music  and  also  in  such  other  departments  of 
"  knowledge  except  Theology  as  the  said  Chancellor, 
"  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Fellows  by  regulations  in 
"  that  behalf  should  from  time  to  time  determine." 

22.996.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  are  referring  only  to 
the  preamble.  If  you  look  at  clause  38,  which  is  the 
operative  clause,  you  will  find  the  same  words  ? — The 
words  are  the  same.  It  gives  power  to  the  Chancellor, 
Vice-chancellor,  and  Fellows  to  confer  "  the  several 
"  or  such  as  they  shall  think  fit  of  the  degrees  of 
"  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
"  in  Laws,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Music,  and  Master 

,  "  in  Surgery,  and  also  to  confer  the  several  degrees  of 
"  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in  any  department  of 
"  knowledge  whatever  except  Theology." 

22.997.  (Chairman.)  Then  it  would  require  a  new 
Charter  to  enable  this  new  degree  to  be  given  ? — Yes. 
My  point  is  not  that  a  new  Charter  could  not  do  it, 
but  my  point  is  that  a  new  Charter  containing  such  a 
recognition  of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  or  a  Faculty  of 
Theology  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  principles  which 


are  fundamental  in  the  present  Charter.  My  third 
point  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  it  is  : — "  That 
"  no  such  radical  departure  from  the  fundamental 
"  basis  of  the  University  should  be  taken,  save  as  the 
"  result  of  a  very  much  larger  expression  of  opinion 
"  than  there  has  in  fact  been." 

22.998.  There  are  no  means,  are  there,  of  taking  a 
larger  expression  of  opinion  except  by  inducing  more 
people  to  attend,  no  constitutional  means.  You  can- 
not vote  by  paper  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — It  has 
not  been  done  I  think  on  any  important  question.  By 
the  instructions  of  the  Chairman  of  Convocation  there 
was  a  circular  sent  out  along  with  the  draft  in 
December  last,  or  January,  and  some  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  sending  out  such  a 
draft  circular.  The  circular  asked  the  absent  graduates 
to  reply  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  the  draft 
scheme.  They  were  not  asked  to  reply  whether  they 
were  for  or  against  the  draft  scheme,  but  they  were 
simply  asked  to  reply  whether  they  were  in  favour ; 
and  the  point  was  raised  in  Convocation  whether  this 
was  not  an  absolutely  unconstitutional  mode  of  trying 
to  take  the  opinions  of  the  graduates. 

22.999.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  mean  as  sent  out  by 
the  Chairman  ? — By  the  Clerk  of  Convocation  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

23.000.  It  was  the  official  character  of  the  corn* 
munication  ? — Yes,  the  communication  being  an  invita- 
tion to  express  an  'opinion  one  way  and  not  the  other. 
It  was  not  like  a  voting  paper  which  you  could  fill  up 
one  way  or  the  other.  You  were  asked  to  fill  up  the 
declaration  in  favour  of  a  scheme. 

23.001.  (Chairman.)  That  you  objected  to  ?— That 
we  objected  to.  Then  my  fourth  point  is  : — "  That 
"  quite  apart  from  the  granting  of  degrees,  the 
<!  establishment  of  a  non-dogmatic  Faculty,  and  of 
"  non-dogmatic  examinations  in  divinity,  is  impractic- 
"  able  ;  and  that  such  impracticability  is  evidenced  by 
"  the  theological  and  speculative  character  of  many  of 
"  the  questions  that  have  been  set  in  the  scriptural 
"  examinations  in  recent  years  in  contravention  of  the 
"  whole  spirit  of  the  existing  Charter." 

23.002.  To  what  scriptural  examinations  does  that 
refer  ? — To  the  scriptural  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  University  of  London  has 
for  a  good  many  years  past,  I  believe  on  the  initiative 
of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  held  scriptural  examinations, 
and  for  these  it  gives  a  mere  certificate  of  pass.  It 
leads  to  no  degree.  These  scriptural  examinations 
which  are  supposed  to  be  unsectarian  and  non-dog- 
matic have  gradually  been  growing  into  examinations 
of  a  speculative  and  theological  character. ' 

23.003.  Do  the  examiners  belong  to  different  de- 
nominations ? — I  do  not  know  to  what  denomination 
the  existing  examiners  belong. 

23.004.  You  propose  to  give  us  some  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  questions  are  dogmatical  ? — 
I  wish  to  bring  this  in  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
the  proposition  in  the  first  part  of  this  fourth  point, 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  set  up  really  a  non-dogmatic 
Faculty.  Here  is  an  example  in  what  is  called  the 
"  Further  Scriptural  examination  1890  "  : — the  Wed- 
nesday papers — ou  "  Evidences  of  Christianity." 
There  occurs  a  question  such  as  this  (No,  3)  : — "  By 
"  what  criteria  may  false  miracles  be  distinguished  from 
"  true."  That,  I  maintain,  is  a  question  which  neces- 
sarily touches  the  religious  belief  of  the  candidate, 
and  therefore  is  of  a  dogmatic  character.  In  the 
same  paper,  question  No.  8  is  "Enumerate  the  various 
branches  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity." 

23.005.  That  would  not  be  dogmatic,  because  a 
man  who  did  not  believe  in  Christianity  might 
enumerate  them  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  have  been  fairer 
to  ask  the  question  in  some  such,  way  as  this : 
"  Tabulate  the  various  branches  of  evidence  as 
alleged  for  or  against  Christianity."  Then  the  10th 
question  in  the  same  paper  is  "  State,  briefly,  the 
"  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  derived  from  the 
"  moral  evidence  afforded  by  Christ's  character."  To 
that  I  should  take  no  exception,  but  it  goes  on  to  ask, 
"  In  what  respect  is  this  evidence  unique."  Surely 
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 "  unique  to  the  Christian  system.      Ihere  are  Jews, 

Mahommedans,  Buddhists,  Brahmins,  among  those 
who  seek  degrees  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
questions  of  this  kind  would  certainly  operate  un- 
equally upon  those  who  profess  one  religion  as  against 
those  who  profess  another. 

23.006.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  say  these  questions 
ought  to  have  been,  and  might  have  been  put  better  ? 
— They  certainly  might  have  been  put  better,  and 
some  of  them  ought  not  to  have  been  put  at  all. 

23.007.  {Lord  Reay.)  Is  this  examination  com- 
pulsory ?-— No. 

23.008.  (  Chairman.)  This  you  take  as  an  example  ? 
— My  example  is  an  example  of  the  point  that  I 
allege  that  it  is  in  fact  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
non-dogmatic  character  of  these  examinations. 

(Mr.  Anstie^  You  have  been  showing  us  the 
practicability  by  altering  the  questions. 

23.009.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  showing  us  that 
they  might  have  been  put  in  a  non-dogmatical  manner  ? 
— Yes,  in  these  individual  cases,  but  the  fact  is,  that 
they  were  not  so  put,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
so  put,  shows  that  the  examiners  will  not  and  do  not 
follow  that.  There  are  other  examination  papers : 
for  example,  in  the  "first  Scriptural  examination" 
1892,  the  ninth  question  is  "  Distinguish  between 
"  moral  and  positive  precepts  and  duties,  when  the 
"  two  clash,  which  are  we  to  obey."  That  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion  between  different 
religious  bodies. 

23.010.  But  you  may  answer  what  you  like? — The 
examiner  puts  these  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  the  answers 
either  way. 

23.011.  That  is  a  much  wider  question  than  Chris- 
tianity. That  might  have  been  discussed  by  a  Greek 
philosopher,  and  probably  was  over  and  over  again.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  very  dogmatic  ? — Then  here  is 
another  in  the  "  Further  Scriptural  examination " 
1892.  The  sixth  question  is,  "Show  from  the  New 
"  Testament  how  Christ  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
"  the  fulfiller  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  There 
are  many  Jews,  for  example,  who  would  entirely 
object  to  such  a  question.  Then  in  the  "  First  Scrip- 
tural examination"  of  1890  the  seventh  question  runs 
as  follows  as  a  proposition :  "  The  whole  course  of 
"  nature  is  a  present  instance  of  God's  exercising 
"  that  government  over  us  which  implies  rewards  and 
"  punishments."  That,  again,  is  a  very  speculative 
point. 

23.01 2.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  put  as  a  matter  of 
inquiry,  I  suppose  ? — As  a  matter  to  be  proved. 

23.013.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  would  be  open  to 
a  man  to  prove  the  negative,  would  it  not  ? — Would  he 
not  be  plucked  if  he  did  prove  the  negative  ?  On  this 
fourth  point  also  I  should  like  to  remark  that  it  was 
maintained  in  the  debate  in  Convocation  by  Professor 
Cave,  who  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  theological  Non- 
conformist colleges,  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Non- 
conformist ministers  there  existed  a  body  which  held 
examinations  in  undoctrinal  theology,  and  that  this 
body  consisted  of  various  learned  and  eminent  men  of 
a  number  of  different  sects,  who  worked  together  in 
harmony  and  examined  on  Divinity,  for  various  of  the 
colleges.  When,  however,  the  printed  list  of  these 
examiners  was  produced  by  Professor  Cave,  it  ap- 
peared, that  so  far  from  there  being,  as  he  maintained, 
an  absolutely  representative  body  from  all  the  different 
sects,  there  was  not  -i,  single  Koman  Catholic,  there 
was  not  a  single  High  Churchman,  there  was  not  a 
single  Unitarian,  there  was  not  a  Plymouth  Brother, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  Quaker,  so  that  it  really 
was  only  a  body  of  the  principal  and  quite  closely 
allied  Nonconformist  sects,  principally  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Wesleyan,  and  other  Methodists,  to- 
gether with  a  few  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
Further,  there  are  certain  Universities  in  America 


which  grant  degrees  in  Divinity.  I  have  made  some 
inquiry  about  their  operations,  and  I  find  that  in  some 
Universities  these  Divinity  Faculties  are  avowedly 
attached  to  some  one  sect,  either  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  or  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  at  Harvard, 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  non-dogmatic  unsec- 
tarian  Faculty  of  Divinity,  the  common  reputation  is, 
that  though  nominally  unsectarian  it  is  really  a 
Unitarian  Faculty,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is 
not  very  numerously  attended,  and  is  not  thought 
much  of  in  America  by  the  various  religious  bodies. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  a  flourishing  Faculty  of  what  is  really 
a  very  flourishing  University,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing Universities  in  the  States. 

23.014.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  would  be  almost 
more  difficult  to  examine  in  any  other  branch  of 
theology  than  in  the  Bible  itself — any  other  book  on 
the  subject  would  lend  itself  more  to  sectarian  views, 
or  the  mere  choice  of  such  a  book  would  indicate 
sectarian  views.  I  suppose  the  examination  in  the 
Bible  really  is  the  easiest  examination  in  which  to 
keep  clear  from  dogmatic  views — easier  than  any  other 
examination  in  theology.  Would  not  that  be  the 
case  ? — I  should  suppose  so. 

23.015.  You  do  not  put  anything  forward  in  that 
direction  ? — No.  My  fourth  point  was  directed  not 
against  degrees,  but  against  the  Faculty  and  the 
examinations.  Then  the  fifth  point  is  : — "  That  such 
"  Degrees  in  Divinity,  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
"  supposed  non -dogmatic  teaching  and  of  non-dog- 
"  matic  examination,  would  be  misleading  in  their 
"  practical  significance  to  the  public  at  large,  since 
"  they  would  undoubtedly  be  considered  to  constitute 
"  marks  of  belief  and  opinion."  The  degrees  at 
present  given  by  every  University,  B.D.  and  D.D.  are 
virtually  so  considered;  they  are  marks  of  orthodoxy, 
and  therefore  for  many  years  to  come  any  degrees 
given  on  a  supposed  non-dogmatical  basis  would 
be  misunderstood. 

23.016.  You  mean  that  all  those  who  did  go  up  for 
it  would  be  considered  at  any  rate  to  be  Christians, 
but  as  nobody  is  obliged  to  go  up  for  it,  does  it 
matter  ?  Nobody  would  be  misrepresented,  because  I 
suppose  if  a  Mahommedanor  an  Infidel  or  an  Agnostic 
went  up  and  took  the  degree  in  Divinity,  which  would 
be  a  very  unusual  thing,  he  would  be  deliberately  sub- 
jecting himself  to  whatever  imputation  might  be  made. 
It  would  not  be  forced  upon  him  ? — Certainly  not. 

23.017.  There  would  be  very  few  cases  I  suppose  in 
which  a  man  would  take  it  unless  he  was  going  to  be  a 
preacher  ? — Probably  not. 

23.018.  Then  it  would  not  be  any  injustice  to  any- 
body. If  the  teaching  itself  could  be  non-dogmatic 
it  would  not  be  an  injustice  to  anybody  if  those  who 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  it  laid  themselves  open 
to  being  supposed  to  be  Christians  ? — Perhaps  not 
directly,  but  I  think  indirectly  it  might  work  very 
badly. 

23.019.  Then  your  sixth  point? — That  is  a  more 
general  objection.  The  University  is,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  of  an  Imperial  character,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  would  certainly 
not  be  acceptable  to  a  very  large  number  of  the 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  in  India.  Not  only  have  we  in  England 
many  Jews,  but  abroad  in  India  there  are  Parsees, 
Mahommedans,  and  Brahmins  who  would  all  look  upon 
this  as  giving  a  one-sided  character  to  the  University 
that  hitherto  has  been  open  to  them  equally  with 
numbers  of  other  religions. 

23.020.  Your  objections  divide  themselves  practi- 
cally into  two  heads,  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  practicable  it  would 
be  undesirable  ? — Yes. 

23.021.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — Nothing 
further  than  that  from  the  absolutely  general  point  of 
view  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  disaster  to  the 
University  to  have,  brought  into  its  midst  a  Faculty 
of  this  kind  which  would  give  rise  not  only  in 
Convocation  but  in  every  department  of  the  University 
to  unpleasant  differences  of  opinion  and  discussions. 
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The  present  University  1ms  from  its  very  beginning 
been  a  common  meeting  ground  for  persons  of  very 
different  creeds,  views  and  opinions;  and  we  have 
agreed  to  sink  any  differences  of  religious  belief  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  general.  If  that 
common  ground  were  cut  away  we  should  have  a  very 
wide  door  open  for  embittered  theological  discussions, 
lean  only  refer  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
would  undoubtedly  bring  forth  violent  discussions  ir 
Convocation.  I  cannot  say  of  course  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  would  be  heated  differences  of  opinion 
on  such  questions  as  the  election  of  examiners, 
Convocation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  of 
examiners  :  it  sometimes  criticises  their  action  for 
example,  Convocation  has  before  now  had  motions 
before  it  condemning  the  action  of  certain  examiners 
in  altering  the  standard  of  questions  or  asking 
questions  outside  the  curriculum ;  and  if  the  Senate 
were  to  appoint  examiners  in  the  Theological  Faculty, 
and  those  examiners  did  not  meet  the  views  of 
Convocation,  or  any  important  section  of  Convocation 
we  should  have  extremely  disagreeable  debates,  and  we 
should  have  the  common  basis  of  agreement  that  we 
have  met  upon  before  completely  broken  up.  I  think 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  to  the  unity  of 
the  University. 

23,022.  (Lord  Meay.)  Have  you  studied  theology 
yourself  ? — Yes,  and  no.  I  have  studied  theology 
very  much  as  a  private  student.  In  Convocation  I 
took  the  position  of  opposing  this  whole  tiling  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  was,  as  I  trust  I  am, 
a  sincere  Christian  and  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion  and  a  professor  of  Christianity,  but  I  have 
never  attended  any  set  courses  of  lectures  in  theology 
in  any  institution  whatever.  My  view  is  that  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  a  life,  not  a  creed  ;  and  that  in 
all  religions  just  so  far  as  men  have  formulated  beliefs 
into  creeds  and  dogmas  and  systems,  just  so  far  have 
they  departed  from  vital  religion,  and  have  substituted 
metaphysical  propositions  in  the  place  of  spiritual 
activities. 

23,025.  Then  I  may  ask  whether  by  any  chance; 
you  have  read  the  report  lately  issued  by  the  Scotch 
University  Commissioners  on  the  question  of  abolition 
of  tests  for  Divinity  Professors  ?— No,  I  have  not  read 
it. 

23.024.  Anil  you  have  not  read  the  evidence  on  that 
subject? — No,  I  have  not  seen  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission at  all. 

23.025.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  has  been  that  the  majority  have  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  abolition  ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  was  given  in  favour  of  that  abolition.  I 
think  perhaps  you  may  with  advantage  refer  to  that 
report,  as  you  take  an  interest  in  the  subject?- — 1  shall 
do  so  certainly. 

23.026.  You  have  spoken  of  the  American  Univer- 
sities. Have  you  at  all  considered  how  the  Faculties 
of  Divinity  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Holland 
are  worked  ?-— I  cannot  say  that  1  have  ;  1  know  very 
little  about  them. 

23.027.  Would  you  object  to  such  a  subject  as  the 
Science  of  Religion  being  taught  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  ? — Certainly  not,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  religion, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  basis  for  a  degree. 

23.028.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  degree  in  Divinity  to  be  given,  by  a  number  of 
persons  whose  opinions  nnd  whose  wishes  are  entitled 
to  our  consideration.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
existence  of  a  separate  Faculty  of  Theology  with  the 
autonomy  which  to  a  great  extent  it  would  enjoy 
would  jeopardise  the  harmony  which  might  exist 
between  the  Faculties  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  it  would. 

23,02'J.  You  cannot  conceive  a  Faculty  of  Theology 
keeping  to  its  own  ground  and  remaining  within  its 
own  limits  and  having  its  own  individuality  in  the 
University  without  friction  with  the  other  Faculties  ? 
—  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  could  not  conceive  of 
a  University  so  constituted  that  its  Faculties  were 
absolutely  separated;  but  assuming  that  the  Faculties 
o  72200. 


will  be  associated  as  they  have  been  hitherto  in  the  S.  P.  Thomp- 
University  then  I  say  it  could  not  be  so  done.  son,  Esq., 

23.030.  If  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  had  its  own  D  Sc->  F.R.S. 
Board  of  Studies,  do  you  think  that  it  would  con-    93  j^j,  lg9g 

stitute  a  disturbing  factor  and  be  unable  to  keep  its    "  '  

own  lines? — It  would  he  very  difficult.    I  think  that 

we  should  have  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  interfering  in  other  branches  of  the  Univer- 
sity. They  would  try  to  dictate  for  example  as  to 
what  questions  should  be  asked  in  the  degree  for 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic.  They  would  perhaps 
interfere  with  the  curricula  of  the  Medical  or  Physio- 
logical studies  on  the  ground  that  evolution  or  some 
possible  matter  like  that  had  a  theological  bearing. 

23.031.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  representatives 
of  one  Faculty  would  be  so  powerful  that  their  influence 
could,  as  I  now  see  you  fear,  be  exerted  in  a  direction 
hostile  to  scientific  progress  ? — Has  not  that,  actually 
occurred  in  many  of  the  older  Universities?  Have  not, 
modern  studies,  because  they  were  supposed  to  lead  in 
a  somewhat  unorthodox  direction,  been  opposed  by 
professors  who  considered  themselves  orthodox  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  orthodoxy  ? 

23.032.  But  that  would  rather  show  that  the  contro- 
versy might  arise  even  among  those  who  were  not 
professors  of  theology,  upon  other  grounds  ? — Of 
course  it  might,  but  an  individual  taking  action  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  Faculty  taking  action. 

23.033.  You  do'  not  consider  that  in  the  older 
Universities  the  Faculty  of  Theology  as  such  has 
exercised  an  illiberal  influence,  but  your  contention 
is  that  it  was  due  to  those  whom  you  have  called 
orthodox  professors  in  other  Faculties  ? — No,  but  by 
professors  of  orthodox  Divinity  possessed  by  the 
recognised  Faculty. 

23.034.  (Professor  Sidywick.)  I  suppose  the 
question  is,  to  use  your  phrase,  whether  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  introduction  of  a  not) -dogmatic  Faculty 
of  Theology  into  the  University.  Therefore  if  the 
question  is  put  in  that  way  as  to  whether  the  time  is 
ripe  perhaps  the  recent  history  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  more  important  than  the  history  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  earlier  times.  Are  you 
acquainted  at  all  with  the  workings  of  the  theological 
fchool  in  my^own  University  of  Cambridge  ?  — No.  I 
am  no  I. 

23,U3o.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  Oxford?— No,  only  in  the 
most  outside  general  way. 

23.036.  1  think  the  most  superficial  inquiry  would 
easily  convince  you  that  the  interference  you  now 
sketch  by  an  imaginary  Theological  Faculty  with 
other  I' acuities  has  not  occurred  in  the  period  in  which 
we  now-  are.  But  if  I  understood  your  general  line  of 
argument,  what  you  deprecate  is  the  introduction  of  a 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  London  as 
now  constituted.  I  mean  a  part  of  your  argument 
related  to  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  in  India 
and  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

23.037.  And,  therefore,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  question  referred  to  this  Commission,  which  is  the 
establishment  of  a  teaching  University  in  and  for 
London,  that  argument  would  not  have  much  force  ? — 
That  particular  argument  certainly  would  not. 

23.038.  And  your  general  line  of  argument  relates 
to  the  London  University  as  now  existing  rather  than 
to  the  University  that  it  was  proposed  to  constitute 
by  the  Gresham  Charter  ;  or  would  you  have  thought 
it  right  to  come  forward  and  try  to  prevent  a  Faculty 
of  Theology  being  founded  in  the  new  University  ? — 
I  cannot  say  what  I  might  have  thought  it  well  to  do. 

23.039.  Another  part  of  your  argument,  if  I  under- 
stood it,  related  to  a  supposed  breaking  up  of  the 
tranquility  and  peace  that  now  prevail  in  the  councils 
of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  think  I  did  not  put 
it  in  that  way.  It  would  break  up  our  agreement  on 
fundamental  matters. 

23.040.  An  agreement  obtained  by  leaving  them 
alone.  What  other  agreement  on  fundamental  matters 
is  there  ? — We  have  agreed,  for  example,  that  we  will 
not    introduce    any  theological    questions  into  our 
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examination  in  moral  philosophy.  We  have  always 
had  examinations  in  moral  philosophy  on  a  non- 
theological  basis,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  we 
were  once  to  introduce  any  theological  basis,  orthodox 
or  nn-orthodox,  as  it  might  be  considered  by  any  one, 
we  should  have  very  difficult  problems  raised  about 
the  appointment  of  examiners.  That  is  only  one  very 
small  point. 

23  041.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  respect  the 
experience  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  not  be 
taken  into  account.  For  instance,  during  the  last  20 
years  in  which  I  have  had  a  share  in  the  preparation 
of  examination  papers  in  philosophy,  there  has  never 
been  any  dream  or  suggestion  of  interference  such 
as  you  now  fear.  Do  not  you  think  that  experience  of 
that  kind  may  give  some  security, 
thought  in  which  we  now  are 
chimerical  one  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  I 
perience  goes  the  other  way. 

23,042.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  quite 
object  to   a  Mahommedan 
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examined  and  taking  a  degree  in  the  Eastern  religions  ? 
— I  do  not. 

23.043.  Do  you  admit  that  that  is  a  right  thing  i— 
If  you  are  going  to  do  it  at  all  and  if  the  University 
is  to  maintain  an  Imperial  character,  I  think  you 
ought. 

23.044.  You  have  no  objection  to  that,  or  to  a  Jew 
having  a  similar  examination  ?— I  have  no  objection 
in  the  abstract  to  a  Faculty  that  is  fair,  so  to 
speak,  as  to  all  branches  of  religion.  What  I  do 
object  to  is  its  being  brought  into  a  University  that 
hitherto  has  had  a  non  theological  basis. 

23  045.  Is  not  the  whole  objection  that  it  should 
not  have  a  dogmatical  character,  that  is,  should  not 
require  that  the  candidate  should  profess  a  belief, 
which  is  what  the  theological  degrees  of  the  old 
Universities  did?-- And  do  still,  so  far  as  the  doctors' 
degree  is  concerned. 

23.046.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  theological 
examination  which  takes  place  in  their  Arts  degree  ?— 
No,  those  examinations  are  no  test. 

23.047.  Those  are  open  to  everbody  ? — Yes. 
23^048.  And  are  in  fact  taken  by  those  who  are  not 

members  of  the  Established  Church  ?— Certainly. 

23.049.  But  whatever  the  merits  and  advantages 
and  usefulness,  and  necessity  of  private  study  may  be, 
I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  there  is  a  certain 
value  in  having  instruction  given  by  competent 
authorities  in  properly  equipped  and  organised  in- 
stitutions ? — Certainly. 

23.050.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  with  very 
great  force  by  some  of  the  witnesses  who  came  before 
us,  that  there  are  institutions  of  that  kind  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  science  of  theology 
and  the  history  of  theology  ;  and  that  it  is  very  much 
desired  by  those  institutions  that  there  should  be  that 
kind  of  stimulus  given  which  would  be  given  by 
a  degree  in  the  matters  of  their  study.  Would  you 
not  Think  that  a  matter  of  importance  to  consider  ? — 
I  am  aware  that  there  is  some  kind  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  bodies. 

23.051.  That  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
standard  of  study  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  1  should 
agree  with  that.  It  might  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  study  in  one  narrow  line;  but  certainly  at  the 
expense  of  breadth  and  culture.  That  came  out 
clearly  in  the  debate  in  Convocation,  where  Professor 
Cave  who  was  the  leader  of  that  point  of  view, 
objected  that  the  young  men  in  the  training  college 
under  him  had  to  lay  aside  their  theological  studies 
in  order  to  study  literary  subjects,  to  pass  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Apparently  he  objected  to 
the  breadth  of  culture  and  wished  that  they  might 
confine  themselves  to  theological  subjects. 

23.052.  Of  course  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the 
University  to  impose  any  terms  of  that  kind  ;  they 
would  not  be  bound  to  accept  purely  theological  learn- 
ing ? — Certainly  not. 

23.053.  And  the  theological  learning,  as  he  under- 
stood it,   as  you  referred  to  him,  would  not  that 


include  the  history  of  philosophy  ? — The  history  of 
philosophy  is  no  part  of  Divinity  in  itself; 

23.054.  Well,  opinions  might  differ  upon  that  of 
course,  but  supposing  the  University  thought  it  was? 
— Then  it  would  make  a  new  definition. 

23.055.  Then  all  your  objection  is  to  its  making  a 
new  definition  ? — Oh,  no. 

23.056.  To  its  giving  a  degree  according  to  what 
you  esteem  a  wrong  definition  ? — No ;  surely  that  is 
hardly  putting  it  fairly. 

23.057.  Is  this  not  right.  You  think  the  study 
ought  to  be  confined  within  certain  very  narrow 
limits.  I  may  say  that  has  not  been  the  view  that  has 
been  placed  before  us ;  but  if  your  view  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  it.  is  to  be  confined  within  those 
very  narrow  limits,  you  are  perhaps  not  addressing 
yourself  to  the  evidence  ? — The  proposition  put  to  me 
was  that  the  subject  of  philosophy  was  a  subject  which 
might  be  examined  in  for  a  degree  in  Divinity. 

23.058.  Certainly.  — But  you  do  not  mean  to  give 
a  degree  simply  upon  examination  in  Philosophy. 

23.059.  I  did  not  say  simply,  I  say  including  that. 
Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  properly  included  ? 
— I  do  not  say  it  would  be  improperly  included,  but  I 
say  it  is  not  Divinity. 

23.060.  That  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  might 
differ,  but  your  objection  is  to  this  degree  being  given 
within  extremely  narrow  and  technical  lines,  is  it 
not  ? — No,  I  think  not.  My  objection  is  to  the  creation 
of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  all. 

23.061.  But  partly  on  the  ground  thai;  it  would  be 
limited  within  such  narrow  and  technical  lines  ?  — 
Partly  on  the  ground  that  those  who  are  asking  for  it 
and  maintaining  that  they  have  a  grievance  are  asking 
lor  it  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to  spend  time, 
as  they  say,  upon  purely  literary  subjects. 

23.062.  Then  would  you  say  that  if  the  Commission 
were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  degree  in 
Theological  Science  should  be  established  they  ought 
to  take  some  precaution,  by  recommendation  or  other- 
wise, to  secure  that  it  shall  not  be  confined  to  narrow 
and  technical  limits  ? — Certainly  that  is  most  desir- 
able ;  but  1  did  not  know  that  that  was  the  form  that 
the  proposition  took  before  this  Commission — that  it 
should  be  a  degree  of  Theological  Science. 

23.063.  Yes,  that  was  the  form  of  the  demand,  a 
degree  of  Theological  Science  was  the  form  in  which 
it  was  put  to  us  ? — On  the  part  of  whom  ? 

23.064.  Of  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared. — On  the 
part  of  the  Chairman  of  Convocation,  for  example  ? 

23.065.  The  Chairman  of  Convocation  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it ;  I  am  speaking  of  those  witnesses  who 
came  before  us  to  impress  upon  us  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  degree  of  Theological  Science  ;  that 
was  the  term  they  gave  it  ? — It  is  a  term  which  never 
came  up  in  Convocation,  and  I  am  much  astonished 
to  hear  that  the  party  who  in  the  discussion  in  Con- 
vocation were  urgent  for  degrees  in  "Divinity" 
should,  when  appearing  before  this  Commission  have 
represented  themselves  as  merely  proposing  a  degree 
in  '"Theological  Science." 

23.066.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  any  natives  of  India  communicated  to  you 
iheir  objection  to  such  a  Faculty  or  whether  they 
gave  any  indications  of  hostility  ? — Not  since  the 
debate. 

23.067.  But  before  ? — Not  specifically. 

23.068.  Because  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  are 
aware  that  in  India  grants  are  given  to  denomina- 
tional colleges  for  the  purpose  of  education  leading  to 
a  University  degree  ;  grants  are  given  for  that  pur- 
pose to  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  to  Presbyterian 
colleges  without  any  objection  from  the  natives  ? — • 
That  is  under  the  University  of  Bombay,  is  it  not  ? 

23.069.  In  all  the  Universities  of  India  grants  are 
given  from  the  public  Treasury  which  derives  its 
supplies  mainly  from  the  natives  of  India  ;  and  I 
may  say  I  have  never  heard  of  any  native  opposition. 
You  are  not  aware  of  that,  are  you  ? — I  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  contribution  given— I  did  not  know 
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exactly  from   what    chest — to    the  denominational 
colleges. 

23,070.  Are  you  aware  that  at  these  strictly  de- 
nominational colleges  founded  for  missionary  purposes 
the  natives  attend  in  such  numbers  that  they  certainly 
form  a  predominant  majority  in  the  St.  Xavief  and  the 
Wilson  College  in  Bombay  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  told  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Fifty-eighth  Day. 


Friday,  February  24th,  1893. 


23.071.  Does  not  that  show  conclusively  that  the  S.  P.  Thomp- 
objeciion  is  a  little  far  fetched  and  that  our  native  son,  Esq., 
fellow-subjects  are  extremely  tolerant  ? — I  think  they  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
would  still  have  a  grievance.  2g  Fgb  lggg 

23.072.  I  am  afraid  the  grievance  is  rather  your   [  

hypothesis  ;  it  does  not  come  direct  from  them  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  come  direct  from  them. 


present : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  KG.,  M.A.,  *n  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.S.C.I.,  LL.D 
The 
LL.D 


Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B., 


Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


Holm  an  Hunt, 

23.073.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  come  to  give  us  your  views  with  regard  to  the  new 
University,  and  chiefly  with  regard  to  what  relation, 
if  any,  it  should  have  to  painting  and  other  arts  ? — 
I  should  like  to  understand  exactly.  Is  it  to  refer  to 
a  revised  edition  of  the  University  ? 

23.074.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
new  one,  or  a  revised  edition  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity ? — It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  one  should  not 
go  into  some  generalities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  need  of  late  years  has  been  that  the  education 
at  a  University  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  people 
who  came  to  it  should  not  be  educated  to  be  artists, 
because  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  Cennino 
Cennini,  says,  that  to  be  an  artist  you  ought  to  begin 
your  career  at  the  age  at  the  latest  of  14.  Independ- 
ently it  is  very  desirable  that  a  knowledge  of  art 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  educated  persons 
should  be  prepared  to  worthily  take  a  place  on  a  com- 
mission to  direct  art,  for  instance,  in  the  erection  of 
public  architectural  or  sculptural  monuments  of  such 
sterling  excellence  as  to  be  in  character  with  the  dignity 
of  the  country. 

23.075.  From  a  professional  point  of  view,  would 
a  man  who  is  going  to  follow  painting  and  devote 
his  life  to  it,  get  much  benefit  from  a  University 
education  ? — As  a  rule  I  should  say  no.  I  think  he 
should  look  to  some  means  of  getting  it  while  he  is 
making  art  his  principal  study.  I  feel  it  is  most 
important  that  his  classical  education  to  a  certain 
degree  and  his  general  education  should  be  conducted 
together  with  it,  but  he  has  to  use  the  knowledge  of  his 
silent  art,  and  not  for  examinations  and  verbal  fluency, 
for  which  doubtless  class  competition  is  needed,  but 
this  could  scarcely  be  thoroughly  followed  by  the  art 
student  without  much  loss  to  the  training  of  eye  and 
hand. 

23.076.  Then  beyond  the  general  culture,  which 
every  gentleman,  anybody  going  to  follow  any  profes- 
sion, would  like  to  have,  there  is  nothing  which  he 
could  learn  at  a  University  which  could  be  of  assistance 
to  him.  It  would  be  no  use  establishing  a  separate 
faculty  for  painting  or  sculpture  or  the  fine  arts  ? — 
In  the  elementary  stage  it  might  be  very  useful. 
Every  child  should  be  taught  to  draw  simple  forms, 
and  to  repeat  these  from  memory.     With  this  founda- 


Esq.,  examined.  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 

tion  the  University  might  carry  on  much  to  create  a    24  Feb.  1893. 

sound  taste.    For  instance,  there  are  certain  sciences   

connected  with  art  that  I  think  are  at  the  base  of  all 
true  judgment  about  it.  Perspective  is  a  science  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  simplicity.  Know- 
ledge of  it  can  be  acquired  without  any  great  sacrifice 
of  time,  and  I  have  often  seen  that  for  want  of  it 
people  have  made  great  errors  of  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  work.  That  I  think  might  be  a  branch  of 
education  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  art. 

23.077.  Perspective  might  be  grouped  under  the 
head  of  science  ? — Yvs,  it  might  be,  but  I  should  be 
disposed  myself  to  group  it  with  some  other  branch 
of  education  that  would  have  more  distinctly  a  con- 
nexion with  art ;  for  instance,  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure  might  be  taught  in  a  school,  that,  I 
think,  would  be  a  great  guide  to  people  who  had  to 
direct  public  taste.  I  think  this  would  be  a  reason 
for  connecting  it  with  some  art  department.  The 
history  of  art  might  be  taught.  I  do  not  think  myself 
that  theorising  is  profitable.  I  think  theorising  has 
been  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  late,  and  without 
much  profit  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather 
calculated  to  make  people  unduly  self-sal isfied  with 
their  views.  They  never  put  them  to  the  test  at  all, 
and  they  go  out  afterwards  and  exercise  an  influence 
which  is  very  often  injurious,  particularly  in  the  press. 
It  is  so  vapoury. 

23.078.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
room  for  a  professor  of  fine  arts  who  would  give 
lectures  ? — Not  unless  it  were  connected  with  some 
practical  teaching.  That,  is  my  feeling  about  it- 
Mere  lecturing  by  amateurs  to  amateurs  by  itself  is  of 
very  little  value,  it  is  idneed  often  harmful. 

23.079.  I  suppose  there  is  no  subject  in  which  there 
are  more  dangers  of  what  you  may  call  fads  or  crude 
fancies  and  ideas  ? — No  subject  at  all.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  bring  things  to  the  test  that  men  may  indulge  in 
fads  and  may  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  very 
clever  indeed,  without  its  being  discovered  that  they 
are  pretenders,  as  they  would  infallibly  be  in  any  other 
pursuit.  Take  the  case  of  a  builder,  for  instance  ;  if 
the  building  is  not  sound,  it  is  found  out  in  a  very  few 
years ;  but  some  phrases  in  art  may  be  picked  up  to 
exhibit  profoundity,  and  with  these  a  perfect  charlatan 
may  mislead  and  confuse  an  inquirer  eager  to  learn. 
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S5-  who  may  then  adopt  a  somewhat  prevailing  fashion 
0;J  and  say  to  a  sounder  teacher,  "  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  : 
you  like  one  thing,  I  like  the  other."  I  think  the 
aim  should  be  to  establish  some  sound  basis  of 
knowledge,  so  as  to  show  that  it,  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  caprice. 

23,080.  Does  the  Royal  Academy  at  present  do  all 
that  is  necessary,  or  nearly  all  that  is  necessary,  in  the 
way  of  education   for  painting  and  sculpture  ?—  It 
is  not  so  deficient  in  this  point  as  many  noisy  and 
impatient  students  represent.    Comparatively  to  other 
schools  which  are  extolled  loudly  it  is  indeed  superior. 
In  fact,  I  think,  that  what  is  wanted  simply  for  a  number 
of  years  in  a  young  student's  life  is  the  opportunity  of 
attending  a  place  where  there  is  a  collection  of  beautiful 
casts,  and  where  he  may  in  due  time,  not  at  first,  draw 
from  the  life;  and  in  that  way  a  student  who  is  inde- 
fatigable can  find  his  opportunities  there.    Yet  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  the  Academy  is  anything  but  very 
imperfect  in  many  ways.     I  do  not  know  whether  1 
shall  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  those  points,  but  in 
many  ways  the  influence  is  confusing.    For  instance, 
one  system  they  have  is  to  change  the  visitor,  that  is, 
the   teacher,  once  every  month.     In    the  antique 
school  this  is  not  so.    When  I  was  a  student  in  the 
Academy  there  was  as  keeper,  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  a 
very  kind  and  well-meaning  gentleman,  but  he  really 
was  not  profound  in  his  knowledge  of  the  figure.    1  do 
not  think  it  was  seriously  injurious,  but  one  of  his 
crasies     will  illustrate   the    inconveniences    of  his 
authority.    He  had  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  army,  and  he  cherished  a  prejudice  which  he  had 
contracted  on  the  parade  ground.     He  was  never 
satisfied  unless  you  brought  the  chest  out..  Whatever 
position  a  figure  was  standing  in,  it  was  his  invariable 
custom  to  say,  "Bring  out.  the  chest."     It  was  almost 

impossible  to  satisfy  him;  in  tl  aseof  the  Apollo,  or 

whatever  the  statue  was,  he  always  wanted  more  chest. 
But  lie  was  a  kind  and  in  many  ways  a.  very  useful 
man.     In  the  other  schools  (I  think  it  is  the  same 
now),  the  visitors  are  chosen  from  the  academicians 
by  the  month.      In    my  time    it    occurred,  as  we 
found,  that  those  academicians  who  were  most  in  the 
fashionable  world  did  not  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
come  and  receive  a  very  small  honorarium  for  (he 
service  (I  think  it  was  only  a  guinea  in  the  evening, 
though  it  might  have  been  more  in  the  daytime),  and 
they  always  deputed  some  very  dull  and  not.  well- 
qualified  member  for  the  post,  who  was  very  glad  to 
take  it.    It  was  very  often  found  that  the  men  who 
did  take  the  post  were  really  worse  than  useless.  For 
instance,  it  was  very  often  the  case  that  in  the  life 
school  a,  man  would  be  appointed  who  was  principally 
a  landscape  painter,  and  who  did  not  know  anything  of 
the  figure  at  all;  and,  just  in  proportion  to  his  ignor- 
ance, he  was  very  touchy  upon  the  point,  and  although 
I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  came  to  quarrel,  I  remember 
that  several  very  disagreeable  cases  of  discord  occurred 
there.    I  remember  one  case,  Soloman  Hart  was  a  very 
frequent  visitor,  and,  although  he  was  professedly  a 
figure  painter,  he  was  really  very  unqualified  to  teach 
form.     In  going  round  he  would  insist  upon  certain 
changes ;  when  he  returned  to  the  student  he  would 
remind  him  of  what  he  had  said  before,  and  the  third 
time  he  would  get  into  a  great  rage.    Once  with  a 
student  of  the  name  of  Rowan  it  came  to  a  regular 
quarrel.    I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  student  was 
right    in   the    matter  ;    he    might    not    have  been 
attentive  and  considerate  enough,  but  he  was  very 
intent  upon  doing  his  work  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  he  was  right  in  assuming  that  Soloman  Hart's 
criticism  could  not  be  accepted  without  injury  to  his 
work. 

23,081 .  In  the  case  of  a  young  man  coming  to 
London  to  study  art,  does  he  meet  with  difficulties  in 
doing  so  ?  Are  there  plenty  of  places  where  he  can 
learn,  or  is  there  a  want  of  something  new  in  that 
direction  ? — I  think  there  are  too  many  places.  T hey 
bid  against  one  another  for  students  with  clap  trap 
pretence  of  having  royal  roads  to  success,  and  keep 
up  the  mischievous  delusion  that  the  number  of  artists 


proves  the  demand  and  estimation  for  their  work.  It 
is  a.  great  evil  to  art,  for  they  train  youths  to  the  pro- 
fession who  are  not  artists  by  nature,  so  that  they  as 
v/ell  as  real  artists  must  suffer  great  misery  in  the  end 
from  utter  want  of  employment,  for  it  is  erronous  to 
believe  in  any  reasonable  demand  for  art  in  this 
country.  A  really  zealous  student  only  needs  the 
chance  to  draw  from  beautiful  forms.  Oue  has  to  put 
it  to  the  test  in  this  way.  Before  the  Royal  Academy 
was  founded  there  was  Hogarth,  who  became  an  ad- 
mirable draughtsman  for  his  figure  pictures,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  and  Gainsborough,  had  all 
learnt  to  draw  before  him  quite  as  well  as  their  sub- 
jects required.  I  have,  in  fact,  the  highest  estimate 
of  the  aim  and  power  of  each  of  these  painters,  inas- 
much as  their  drawing  was  most  efficient  to  express 
beauty,  expression,  and  grace  of  movement,  and 
drawing  without  such  power  is  valueless. 

23,082.  Where  did  they  get   their    education  ?  

There  was  an  establishment  somewhere  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  where  all  these  artists  attended  in  their  youth. 
It  was  a  place  where  they  had  to  pay  a  small  fee,  but 
they  were  well  looked  after,  and  there  was  a  o-ood 
collection  of  casts.    Before  that,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, I  think  it  was,  had  what  was  in  those  days  a 
fine  collection  of  casts  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  and  he 
very  generously  allowed  students  to  go  and  draw 
there.    I  think  that  was  at  a  rather  earlier  date  but 
not.  too  early  for  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
even  to  have  attended.    I  know  that  there  was  a  very 
great  attendance  there.    That  illustrates  what  I  meant 
by  saying  that  the  student  could  get  a  collection  of 
good  easts  to  draw  from.    I,  perhaps,  ought  to  explain 
that  the  advantage  of  drawing  from  easts  is  this  :  if  a 
student  draws  from  the  life  and  lie  next  day  finds 
that  one  of  the  limbs  or  the  ton   of  the  body  is  not 
the  same,  then  he  says  the  model  has  moved;  but 
with  the  east  he  has  no  power  of  escaping  from  it; 
the  east  is  the  same  as  it  was  the  day  before.  When 
he  lias  gone  through  a  course  of  drawing  from  fine 
easts  from  the  antique,  he  is  prepared  to  draw  from 
the  life,  because  he  can  tell  there  is  a  certain  principle 
in  the  sway  of  the  body  ;  and  if  his  drawing  is  not 
like  the  model  he  knows  how  to  judge  truly  whether 
it  is  that  the  model  is  not  right  or  that  this  drawing  js 
not  right. 

23.083.  There  is  a  pretty  good  collection  of  casts  at 
the  Royal  Academy  now,  is  there  not,  and  also  the 
one  that  Mr.  Perry  got  up  : — I  do  not  know  where  that 
is.  There  is  a,  very  admirable  collection  of  casts  at 
South  Kensington. 

23.084.  That  is  the  one  I  mean.  Has  it  not  heen 
established  during  the  last  10  years  ? — I  did  not  know 
the  public  collection  was  attributable  to  Mr.  Perry. 

23,08.5.  Is  that  made  much  use  of  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  is  made  much  use  of  for  practical  drawing.  That 
is,  in  the  lower  hall,  but  above  that,  in  the  drawing 
school,  which  is  what  1  was  thinking  of,  there  is  a 
very  excellent   collection.    I   have   no   doubt  that 
students  could  make  use  of  the  lower  one,  but  I  have 
never  seen  them  there.    I  drew  first  at  the  British 
Museum ;  then  the  statues  were  crowded  together  a 
good  deal ;  there  was  no  instruction  ;  and  some  of  the 
very  best  statues  were  put  in  very  dark  places,  so  that 
one  could  not  really  make  use  of  them.    But  now 
that  they  have  brought  them  out,  and  have  put  back- 
grounds to  some  of  them,  and  with  the  direction  of 
paid  tutors,  I  see   the  students  draw  with  a  great 
deal  of  advantage,  certainly  there  are  some  very  good 
statues  to  draw  from.    With   regard  to  the  Elgin 
marbles,  if  I  were  directing  pupils,  I  should  advise 
them  not  to  draw  from  them,  not  because  they  are 
not  beautiful  enough,  for  they  are  eminently  perfect ; 
but  it  is  useless  tor  students  to  draw  from  muti- 
lated figures.    Even  if  it  is  an  inferior  work  he 
ought  to  have  a  perfect  figure  to  draw  from,  so  that 
every  part  of  his  work  should  be  teaching  him  some- 
thing.   If  he  draws  from  mutilated  figures  there  is 
so  much  time  to  spend  on  the  parts  that  are  abraded  ; 
for  instance,  with  the  Theseus  ;  you  have  to  draw  the 
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head  altho'  there  are  no  features  and  that  wastes  time 
a  good  deal. 

23,086.  Has  the  Royal  Academy  good  casts  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

23,OS7.  What  room  is  there  at  the  Royal  Academy 
for  instructing  pupils  ? — I  have  not  been  to  the  schools 
at  Burlington  House.  When  I  was  a  student  it  was 
at  Trafalgar  Square. 

23.088.  Is  there  enough  room  to  supply  the 
demand,  or  is  it  difficult  to  gain  admittance  ? — It  is 
not  too  difficult,  I  think.  I  can  say  so  conscientiously, 
because  I  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  in. 
I  was  disappointed  twice.  A  competitor  has  to  send 
in  ;i  drawing,  and  it  is  judged  by  the  committee  with 
the  other  drawings  that  are  sent  in.  The  names  of  the 
accepted  students  are  put  down  in  a  list.  Although 
I  did  not  succeed  readily,  1  cannot  say  that  the  trial 
was  too  difficult.  I  think  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  be  turned  back.  It  made  me  think  seriously 
in  what  respect  my  drawings  were  defective,  and  it 
made  me  feel  that  the  pursuit  was  a  very  serious  thing, 
that  it  was  not  a  light  and  easy  matter. 

23.089.  They  only  take  advanced  students  from 
other  places? — Yes,  they  are  really  advanced — not 
advanced  artists,  but  advanced  students.  L  was  draw- 
ing with  professional  intention  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  I  was  admitted,  and  I  had  drawn  much  pre- 
viously, and  I  think  it  is  the  case  with  most.  There 
are  a  great  many  preparatory  schools  for  teaching 
students ;  as  I  think  far  too  many,  for  generally  they 
do  not  train  students  in  elementary  work  as  a  branch 
of  o-eneral  education,  but  aim  at  effective  work,  with- 
out delicacy  and  correctness. 

23.090.  And  there  is  quite  space  enough  in  the 
Royal  Academy  for  all  those  who  can  pass  the  stan- 
dard?— I  think  there  must  be  still ;  because  it  is  use- 
less to  train  youths  not  born  with  the  passion,  they 
will  not  work  steadily,  and  they  will  turn  to  clap-trap 
methods. 

23.091.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  whether  there 
is  room  for  a  school  of  that  sort  in  the  New  Uni- 
versity. It  strikes  me  that  the  Academy  is  doing 
the  work  ? — Yes.  That  is  for  artists.  Of  course, 
there  is  one  very  great  exception  to  the  rule  with 
regard  to  the  uselessness  of  the  University  for  training 
artists,  that  is,  Burne  Jones.  He  was  graduating  to 
go  into  the  Church.  I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  what 
I  say,  but  it  is  subject  to  correction.  I  know  Rosetti, 
who  was  a  man  without  means,  went  in  the  year  1856. 
I  had  been  abroad,  and  had  just  come  back.  He  had 
gone  to  visit  Oxford  with  a  certain  Mr.  Woodward, 
the  architect  of  the  museum,  and  the  architect  of  the 
union,  which  was  rebuilt  then  ;  his  attraction  was  the 
idea  of  decorating  the  museum  with  pictures  ;  he  was 
eager,  and  Woodward  was  very  anxious  to  have  it  done  ; 
when  he  was  at  Oxford  it  turned  out  that  the  museum 
was  not  ready  for  such  work,  but  the  union  was,  and, 
inviting  his  friends  to  help,  Rossetti  volunteered  to 
paint  gratuitously  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  union 
if  the  council  would  pay  merely  the  cost  of  the 
materials.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Some  young 
artists  went  up  from  London,  amongst  those  who 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  it  at  the  University  were 
Morris,  and  Burne  Jones,  who  was  at  Oxford. 
Rosetti,  who  was  a  very  impulsive  man,  did  not 
see  the  need  of  artistic  training  so  much  as  most 
painters  would,  he  seemed  to  think  that  things  could 
be  done  by  determination,  and  persuaded  Burne  Jones 
to  take  to  art,  and  prevailed  upon  Morris  to  join  his 
company  of  Union  painters.  The  consequence  was 
that  Morris  undertook  to  cover  one  of  the  apartments 
in  the.  building,  and  he.  did  it  in  a  very  interesting 
and  characteristic  way.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
his  taking  to  art.  It  Avas  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  Rosetti,  who  six  years  before  had  been  my  pupil. 
When  he  was  working  in  my  studio,  we  used  to  talk 
over  what  the  influence  of  art  should  be,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  we  said  it  was  most  important  that  it 
should  lie  exercised,  so  that  true  artists  should  under- 
take decorative,  work  of  all  kinds,  that  this  should  not 
be  left  as  it  was  then  to  tradesmen,  and  that  the  best 


art  should  be  apj  lied  to  furniture  utensils,  and  the  H.  Hunt.  Esq. 

objects    of    daily    life,    and     we    determined  that 

as  we  got  older  we  would  apply  ourselves  to  this.    24  Feb.  1893. 

Rosetti  unfolded  this  view  to  Morris,  and  there  is  no 

doubt  i hat  it  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  benefit  in 

he  matter  of  taste. 

23.092.  That  is  how  Morris  first  took  up  the  sub- 
ject ? — -Yes.  You  see,  Morris  was  a  man  of  taste. 
The  wall  painting,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  was 
absurdly  grotesque,  but  very  interesting.  It  was  or 
a  knight  asleep  in  a  garden,  you  saw  his  head  on 
one  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  other  space  was  tilled  up 
with  sun-flowers  ;  no  more  of  the  figure  of  the  knight 
appeared  again  until  you  got  to  his  ieal.  Rosetti  never 
finished  his.  He  was  a  rash  and  careless  man,  who 
went  out  on  journeys  without  considering  whether  he 
had  got  food  to  last  him  till  he  had  done.  He  grew 
tired  of  this  idea,  and  gave  it  up.  Arthur  Hughes 
helped  to  paint  a  panel  and  Spencer  Stanhope,  who 
had  been  at  the  University  and  who  had  taken  to  art 
under  Watts,  with  some  others,  undertook  panels,  and 
they  more  or  less  finished  their  work.  But  it  does 
not  matter  now  ;  the  whole  place  is  blackened  with 
smoke.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Oxford  I  went  to  see 
these  pictures,  and  the  porter  at  the  door  did  not 
know  there  were  any  pictures  at  all.  It  was  only 
after  considerable  inquiry  that  I  found  anyone  who 
knew  about  them.  When  I  went  up  into  the  gallery 
the  walls  had  got  so  dark  that  I  could  scarcely  make 
out  anything  at  all.  The  exception  of  Morris  does  not 
quite  apply,  because,  you  see,  he  did  not  apply  himself 
to  figure  painting,  and  for  figure  painting  early  edu- 
cation is  most  important  indeed.  You  have  to  get 
the  hand  and  the  eye  accustomed  to  recognise  form, 
and  the  meaning  of  form.  Burne  Jones  has  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  in  a.  marvellous  way,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  one  exception  would  justify  the  idea 
that  the  University  would  be  a  good  place  for  the 
training  of  an  artist. 

23.093.  If  there  was  a  faculty  of  painting  or 
fine  arts  in  the  University,  ought  it  to  be  of  a 
practical  character  like  the  teaching  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  ought  it  to  be  more  a  means  of  teaching 
the  theoretical  parts,  the  history  of  art,  perspective, 
and  other  things  of  that  sort  ? — I  should  say  quite 
that ;  theoretical,  not  in  the  vague  sense,  but  the 
theory  of  art ;  what  it  depends  upon,  and  what 
sciences  are  necessary  in  connexion  with  it. 

23.094.  Anything  that  a  man  might  learn  who 
could  not  paint  a  picture  or  design  a  statue  at  all  ?- — 
Yes.  I  should  say  let  that  be  taught  soundly.  Let 
the  students  be  taught  the  difference  between  Greek 
art  and  Italian  art  in  sculpture ;  and  let  them  also 
enter  into  disquisitions  upon  the  differences  there  must 
have  been  between  Greek  painting  and  Italian  painting, 
and  why  the  differences  were.  They  are  subjects 
for  demonstration  that  need  not  lead  to  airy  theories, 
but  to  the  establishment  of  facts. 

23.095.  That  really  is  a  very  useful  branch  of 
general  history,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It 
is  neglected  very  often,  but  it  is  as  important  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  battles  and  things  of  that 
sort  ? — I  certainly  feel  that.  I  have  said  that  there 
are  too  many  schools.  .Some  of  the  new  schools  that 
have  been  established  in  London,  and  probably  else- 
where, are  entirely  disregarding  the  past  achievements 
in  art.  They  come  from  Paris.  One  young  artist 
whom  I  met  was  talking  about  his  training  there,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  being  in  Paris  to  study  in 
the  Louvre ;  he  said  no,  he  had  been  advised  by  a 
French  painter  of  the  name  of  Constans,  as  indeed  by 
Jerome,  that  the  less  he  saw  of  old  masters  the  better. 
Some  artists  go  further  than  that ;  they  despise  the 
old  masters  altogether,  and  despise  Greek  art ;  they 
advise  the  students  to  go  at  once  and  draw  from  the 
life,  and  paint  at  once,  and  to  do  it  in  a  very  realistic 
way  indeed.  It  results  in  this  :  all  the  grace,  subtlety, 
elegance,  and  beauty  are  altogether  missed.  I  think 
it  is  mere,  barbarism.  One  might  as  well  begin  with 
medicine  without  learning  what  Harvey  or  any  other 
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GRESHAM  UNIVEm  1TV  COMMISSION  : 


H.  Hunt,  Esq.  great  doctor  had  done.  In  all  arts  you  want  first  of 
all  to  get  on  to  the  platform  that  other  people  have 

24  Feb.  1893.  erected,  and  understand  what  the  nature  of  that  plat- 
form is,  and  then  begin.  However,  it  is  decided  that 
this  is  all  wrong,  this  remarkable  idea  has  grown  up 
in  the  last  10  years,  and  it  is  growing  still.  There 
has  been  an  annual  collection  of  pictures  by  a  body 
called  the  Fine  Arts  Club,  in  Piccadilly  ;  a  little  while 
ago  I  went  to  see  that  as  an  example  of  what  they 
were  doing.  There  were  three  or  four  men  who 
painted  portraits  (I  had  not  known  them  before)  who 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  cleverness  of  what  I 
should  call  an  egotistical  nature.  It  was  of  that  kind 
of  painting  which  you  see  in  French  canvases,  where 
the  largest  thing  in  the  pictures  is  the  artist's  own 
name  in  the  corner,  and  in  which  you  have  felt  that 
every  touch  that  was  put  on  was  to  declare,  "  What 
a  clever  fellow  I  am."  Some  of  them  had  a  good  deal 
of  individuality,  but  they  were  not  character  portraits 
like  those  of  Rubens  or  Vandyke.  They  were  like- 
nesses, and  the  best  were  trenchantly  done  likenesses, 
there  was  not  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  place  ;  all  the 
women  in  the  place,  whether  they  were  done  in  the 
most  dashing  way  or  not,  were  vulgar,  and,  I  should 
say,  not  over  modest. 

23.096.  Painted  exactly  from  the  life  ?  —  Yes, 
but  painted  exactly  from  the  grosser  life,  and  al- 
together without  invention.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  portraits  by  Gainsborough  were  of  women, 
as  were  certainly  some  by  Reynolds,  who  if  they  had 
been  painted  by  anybody  else  might  have  looked  very 
vulgar. 

23.097.  Vandyke's  men,  in  the  same  way,  all 
looked  very  grand  ;  he  put  something  into  the  faces  ? 
I  would  not  say  that  he  falsified  them  at  all,  but  in 
starting,  he  would  consider  what  the  spirit  and  the 
charm  of  a  man  was,  and  he  would  render  that, 
instead  of  giving  you  something  which  was  the  mere 
prosaic  aspect  of  a  man  to  the  vulgar  eye.  All  good 
portraiture  up  to  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
recognised  to  consist  in  that.  There  is  this  sort  of 
charm  in  Romney's.  English  portraiture  has  been 
remarkable  for  this  honest  spirit  ■  on  the  Continent 
there  has  been  either  an  affected  sentiment,  or  else  it 
has  been  very  bald,  without  any  invention  or  beautiful 
devices,  such  as  bringing  together  mother  and  children, 
and  making  the  likeness  into  a  picture 

23.098.  Then  you  think  there  is  room  in  the 
University  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  instruction  given 
in  the  history  of  art,  perspective,  and  things  of  like 
nature ;  that  somehow  or  other  a  man  who  goes  to  a 
University  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  that  ? — That  is 
my  opinion.  With  regard  to  anatomy  perhaps  for 
medical  purposes  this  study  might  be  conducted  in- 
dependentlv,  but  still  in  connexion  with  any  art  pro- 
fessorship a  certain  amount  of  anatomy  might  be 
taught,  together  with  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure.  The  proportions  of  the  human  figure  might 
be  taught  in  a  very  brief  manner,  and  very  soundly. 
There  are  a  great  many  authorities  that  might  be 
adduced  ;  there  are  tables  by  Flaxman,  and  many  of 
the  Germans  have  also  published  very  elaborate 
measurements.  A  few  diagrams  put  up  and  elucidated 
would  found  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  that  would 
enable  people  to  judge  of  art  questions  better  than 
they  do. 

23.099.  Is  there  any  faculty  of  fine  arts  connected 
with  any  of  the  German  Universities  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  faculty  of  fine  arts  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities.   It  is  all  conducted  in  special  schools  of  art. 

23.100.  And  in  Paris,  too,  I  suppose,  it  is  all  separ- 
ate from  the  University  ? — Yes,  quite  separate.  The 
most  perfect  system  of  training  for  art,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  now  an  exploded  one, 
and  which  could  not  be  revived,  I  suppose.  That 
is,  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  French  system 
is  very  often  spoken  of  as  a  continuation  of  that,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference,  really.  In  the  case  of  the 
old  masters,  the  student  was  brought  very  early  indeed 
into  the  studio  ;  he  was  first  of  all  put  into  the  hands 
of  workmen  ;  for,  as  a  preparation  to  the  work  of 


design,  he  was  taught  first  of  all  the  work  of  preparing 
canvases,  grinding  colours,  refining  oils,  and  doing  all 
the  mechanical  and  material  part  of  the  work  ;  and  he 
learnt  that  for  his  lifetime.  One  of  the  oldest  autho- 
rities says  that  seven  years  should  be  devoted  to  this 
mechanical  work.  I  think  he  said  that  quite  genuinely, 
meaning  that  towards  the  end  he  merely  became 
responsible  for  the  overlooking  of  this  part  of  the  work. 
Then  the  student  knew  exactly  what  his  master  worked 
upon,  and  if  the  picture  at  any  time  was  remarkable, 
either  for  its  defects  (I  mean  in  a  mechanical  sense) 
or  its  great  merits,  the  student  being  master'  in  his 
turn,  could  point  out  to  his  pupils  why  it  was ;  that  it 
had  been  prepared  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  on.  Or 
he  might  repeat  what  his  own  master  had  told  him, 
so  that  the  whole  thing  was  handed  on,  and  it  was 
perfectly,  thoroughly  taught.  That  system,  I  suppose, 
could  not  be  re-established  ? 

23.101.  You  think  a  young  artist  would  not  occupy 
himself  by  merely  preparing  colours,  in  these  days  ? — 
It  would  not  mean  that  he  would  not  be  going  on  with 
the  rest  of  his  training  as  an  artist.  When  a  pupil 
was  prepared  in  that  way,  the  master  generally  had 
the  benefit  of  his  services  for  some  years  afterwards, 
and  that  could  not  be  secured  now.  And  in  these  days 
when  there  is  no  governmental  demand  for  public 
buildings  or  churches,  anil  an  artist  has  not  large  work 
going  on,  he  could  not  have  his  time  taxed  for  students 
because  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  to  get  no  return  of 
assistance  after  taking  special  pains  with  them.  The 
advantage  of  the  old  system  was  that  a,  master  got  very 
much  interested  in  a  student  who  displayed  unusual 
talent,  and  he  watched  him,  and  advised  him  at 
particular  points.  For  instance,  when  the  student  got 
to  a  particular  point  the  master  might  say  :  "  You 
"  need  not  trouble  about  design,  for  you  have  already 
"  secured  considerable  power  in  that  particular,  but 
"  you  do  not  draw  particular  forms  well.  I  am  going 
'•  to  take  you  away  from  composition  and  I  will  drill 
"  you  for  a  couple  of  months  in  drawing  heads  and 
"  parts  of  figures."  Thus  he  would  put  him  to  the 
test  until  he  felt  he  had  got  over  his  weakness  in  each 
respect.  Then,  to  another  boy,  who,  perhaps,  had  not 
the  faculty  of  invention,  he  would  say  :  "  You  have 
"  pi'osaic  faculties,  which  enable  you  to  represent 
"  things  correctly,  but  you  have  no  invention ;  we 
"  must  try  and  develop  that."  The  student  meanwhile 
had  the  great  advantage  of  seeing  his  master's  work, 
and  sometimes  when  the  master  had  got  into  a  mess, 
he  would  be  called  in  to  set  it  right.  Thus  he  knew 
exactly  all  the  expedients  that  a  trained  artist  of  great 
experience  used,  in  every  dilemma  that  he  met  with, 
and  for  carrying  on  his  work  to  a  perfect  conclusion. 

23.102.  All  this  was  in  the  great,  times  for  artists, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century? — Vandyke 
was  trained  in  that  way,  and  Raphael  was  trained 
thus.  Raphael,  himself,  there  is  no  doubt,  knew 
how  to  prepare  a  canvas  and  grind  colours  as  well  as 
an  artists'  colourman  does  now. 

23.103.  Vandyke  was  Rubens'  pupil,  was  he  not  ? 
—Yes. 

23.104.  When  did  that  system  begin  to  give  way  ? 
— It  is  one  of  the  charges  that  I  should  make  against 
the  A.cademy,  that  the  Academy  upset  it. 

23.105.  Did  it  still  go  on  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
began  ? — It  still  went  on  with  some  degree  of  benefit. 
Reynolds  himself  was  put  to  Hudson,  who  lived  in 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  I  think  the  first 
artists'  colourman  in  England  was  an  old  servant  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  wanted  to 
reward  his  servant,  who  had  conducted  his  workshop 
for  many  years ;  he  felt  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
him,  and  set  him  up  in  business  in  a  shop  in  Long 
Acre.  That  is  the  reason  why  Long  Acre  is  now 
occupied  by  artists'  colourmen.  It  seems  to  have 
given  a  sort  of  prestige  to  Long  Acre.  From  that 
moment  there  was  an  opportunity  for  artists,  if  they 
had  not  the  convenience  for  preparing  materials  them- 
selves, to  get  it  done  by  other  people. 

23.106.  Before  that  they  prepared  their  own  colours, 
did  they  ? — Y"es;  the  picture  which  Rubens  painted  in 
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England  of  "  Peace  driving  away  the  Horrors  of  War  " 
was  painted  when  he  was  here  in  the  capacity  of  am- 
bassador. He  was  pleading  with  Charles  to  prevent 
a  war  that  was  threatening  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  very  pertinently,  finding  the  King  was 
so  fond  of  art,  he  painted  this  picture  in  England.  If 
you  go  to  the  National  Gallery,  it  will  be  very  in- 
teresting to  see  that  the  canvas  has  been  hurriedly  put 
together.  It  is  composed  of  about  12  pieces,  some 
long  slips  and  some  short ;  this  was  to  get  to  work 
without  waiting  for  a  large  canvas  such  as  he  could 
have  got  from  Holland.  You  can  see  the  joins  to 
this  day.  That  illustrates  how  he  did  this  ;  he 
probably  brought  two  or  three  pupils  with  him. 

23.107.  The  system  of  pupilage,  or  apprenticeship, 
you  say,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Royal  Academy  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  case ;  it  still  existed  from  the  end  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  first  the  artist  used  to  say  to  the 
colourman  :  "  I  want  you  to  prepare  me  a  canvas  of  a 
"  certain  size  or  of  a  certain  kind,  and  the  ground 
"  is  to  be  of  gesso  of  such  a  kind,"  or  "  to  he  made 
"  out  of  ground  flake  white,  with  linseed  oil,"  and  so 
on.  Now  it  is  unusual  for  an  artist  to  state  more  than 
the  size  of  the  canvas  wanted,  and  the  kind  of  strainer  it 
is  assumed  that  the  preparation  will  be  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  an  oil  ground  with  ingredients  not,  thoroughly 
knowr  to  the  painter.  When,  rarely,  a  gesso  ground 
is  ordered,  the  kind  of  gesso  is  left  to  the  colourman, 
who  regards  this  work  as  his  special  secret.  In 
general  he  deserves  respect  for  his  honesty,  bur,  the 
system  is  wrong  which  trusts  the  preparation  of  the 
cloth  to  a  man  who  does  not  see  what  the  artist  does 
on  it  afterwards,  while  the  latter  works  in  ignorance 
of  the  process  it  went  through  before  it  came  into  his 
hand.  In  the  Royal  Academy,  artists  look  upon  their 
occupation  as  the  occupation  of  fine  gentlemen,  and 
they  think  that  preparing  canvases  is  beneath  their 
dignity  ;  and  it  is  greatly  owing  to  that  that  the 
pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  that  so  many  pictures  since  then  show 
signs  of  bad  management. 

23.108.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Sir  Joshua  did  prepare  his 
own  colours,  did  he  not? — He  did  not  prepare  them. 
There  are  two  canvasses  now  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  specimen  colours.  They  have  the  names  of  the 
men  who  did  prepare  them  :  "  Walker's  red," 
"Thompson's  green,"  and  something  like  that. 

23.109.  Then  the  secret  that  he  preserved  so  care- 
fully was  only  the  secret  of  mixing  colours  alreadv 
got? — Exactly,  but  what,  damaged  his  work  most  was 
this.  Artists  adopted  a  practice  (and  he  set  the 
example)  of  beginning  their  work  with  a  substance 
called  aspha  lt  um,  which  is  really  prepared  pitch.  Paint 
dries  after  a  time,  and  becomes  solid  like  stone.  Pitch 
never  dries;  whatever  you  call  it,  asphaltum,  bitumen, 
or  whatever  it  is,  it  always  becomes  liquid  by  heat. 
The  old  masters,  in  some  cases,  used  it.  Sir  Joshua, 
could  see  that  they  had  done  so,  and  that  tempted  him 
to  use  it ;  but  they  never  began  their  pictures  with  it. 
They  began  their  pictures  with  solid  ochre  and  mineral 
colours,  and  they  put  the  pitch  on  as  just  the  last 
surface,  the  last  coat,  so  that  when  it  expanded  and 
contracted  by  the  change  of  the  atmosphere  it  did  not 
move  anything  beneath  it.  It  is  a  most  lovely  colour  ; 
it  added  a  richness  and  a  charm  when  quite  fresh. 
In  many  cases  it  has  come  off  the  old  master's 
paintings  since  by  the  picture  cleaners'  operations. 

23.110.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  why  Reynold's  work 
faded  ? — No  ;  that  is  for  another  reason.  The  reason 
for  it,  1  think,  is  easy  to  trace.  All  portrait  painters 
found  that  after  a  time  fashionable  sitters  were  very 
impatient,  and  in  some  cases  they  could  not  count  upon 
their  punctuality,  particularly  if  the  work  were  pro- 
tracted, and  they  had  to  hit  upon  some  way  of  getting 
it  done  rapidly.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  painting  pictures  in  black  and  white,  sometimes 
with  a  little  blue,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  green  ;  but, 
roughly  speaking,  it  was  black  and  white,  like  a.  print. 
Then,  in  the  last  sittings  he  merely  glazed  the  colour 
over,  and,  amongst  other   colours,  he  used  carmine. 


There  is  a  picture  now  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  I  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 

think  it  is  called  "  The  Age  of  Innocence."    When  that   

picture  was  exhibited,  someone  said  to  Sir  Joshua  that   24  Feb-  1893- 

the  fingers  were  so  red  that  they  looked  like  shrimps  ; 

he  had  over-glazed  them,  or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed. 

To  conceal  that,  he  painted  some  flowers  in  <he  hands, 

which  you  can  see  now ;  but  the  fingers  no  longer 

look  like  shrimps,  the  colour  is  faded,  and  they  look 

dead.    There  is  a  little,  colour,  but  it  is  only  a  very 

small  amount,  just  a  suggestion  of  flesh  colour.    I  am 

sure  it  is  simply  for  that  reason  ;  it  was  painted  in 

black  and  white  ;  the  colour  was  merely  glazed  on,  and 

the  colour,  having  no  body  with  it,  has  flown. 

23.111.  Do  you  say  that  no  artists  have  ever  tried 
to  take  pupils  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  an  enthu- 
siastic young  man  wishing  to  learn  art  would  have 
been  glad  to  attach  himself  even  now  to  a  great  painter  ? 
— Mr.  Richmond  has  had  pupils  at  times,  and  Mr.  Watts 
once  or  twice  has  had  people  that  he  has  called  pupils, 
or  who  might  call  themselves  pupils,  who  have  un- 
doubtedly gained  by  the  instruction,  but  they  have 
never  been  steadily  attached ;  he  has  never  had  any 
domination  of  them.  He  has  never  been  able  to  say, 
"  To-day  you  will  do  so  and  so."  They  come  with 
particular  work  ;  they  remain  as  long  as  they  like,  and 
go  away  when  they  like.  My  own  pupils  have  never 
been  apprenticed  for  any  term.  That  was  not  the  case 
with  the  old  masters. 

23.112.  And  it,  would  be  impossible  to  restore  the 
old  system  ? — Yes. 

23.113.  No  artists  now  make  their  own  colours,  do 
they  ? — A  good  many  have  applied  themselves  to  it  to 
some  degree  lately.  I  do  not,  think  it  is  necessary  for 
artists  to  make  them,  because  some  of  them  have  to  be 
made  chemically,  and  they  can  only  be  made  in  large 
quantities,  and  with  particular  machinery.  For  instance, 
flake  white  ;  you  could  make  that  privately,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  old  masters  made  it  ;  they  pm-chased  it 
from  chemists  or  people  who  applied  themselves  to  this 
business.  It  was  the  preparing  of  the  materials  which 
was  their  work,  and  it  was  upon  that  that  the  excellence 
of  the  old  masters'  work  depends  now.  Once  I  was  lec- 
turing about  this  subject,  and  trying  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  artists  to  this,  and  I  was  hoping  not  only  to  found 
a  factory,  but  a  workshop  where  students  might,  graduate 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  receive  a  diploma  to 
the  effect,  that  they  had  passed  through  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  proved  themselves  capable  of  preparing 
canvases,  grinding  colours,  and  so  on.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  important  thing,  but  the  Academy  opposed  it, 
and  influenced  the  Press  to  cry  it  down  very  much 
indeed. 

23, 111.  What  was  the  objection  ?  Were  the  trades- 
people at  the  bottom  of  it? — That  was  the  case  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  Academy  thought  it  was  a 
reflection  upon  them  ;  they  had  never  done  it.  I  was 
obliged  to  attack  the  Academy  upon  that,  because 
somebody  suggested  in  the  press  that  it,  should  be  left 
to  the  Academy,  as  they  had  a  professor  of  chemistry. 
I  said  this  was  perfectly  futile  ;  they  had  got  the  pro 
fessor  of  chemistry,  because  I,  ami  perhaps  others 
examined,  had  insisted  upon  it  as  one  of  the  essentials 
when  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Academy  Com- 
mission in  1863,  and  the  Royal  Academy  Commission 
strongly  pressed  this  upon  them  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  fresh  grant  of  the  site  for  Burlington  House. 
They  put  aside  a  sum — not  a  very  large  sum — as  an 
annuity  to  secure  the  services  of  a  chemist.  They  first 
of  all  had  Mr.  Barff,  and  he  was  there  for  8  or  10  years. 
In  my  letters  I  said  that  nothing  had  come  of  it ; 
that  they  had  given  a  few  lectures  which  were  not  at 
all  understood.  It  is  no  use  telling  students  that  such 
and  such  colours  are  made  from  so  and  so,  unless  you 
put  it  to  use,  in  some  way.  If  you  talk  about  the 
preparation  of  canvases,  you  must  show  it  to  the 
students,  and  make  them  go  through  the  process  of 
preparing  them.  My  lecture  was  reported  in  extenso, 
and  the  Society  of  Arts  keep  a  full  copy  iu  their 
Reports.  The  matter  attracted  a  great,  deal  of  atten- 
tion on  the  Continent,  particularly  at  Munich,  where 
a  society  is  formed  to  carry  on  the  work.    The  morning 
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,  Esq.  after  mi  lecture  1  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Barff, 

1893     w'10  sa^'  "  '  &m  iej°^ce^  to  nim  tr,at  3  0,1  m'p  tl'3  Og  to 

  '    "  attract  attention  to  this  subject ;  it  is  greatly  wanted, 

"  and  it  is  very  important  j  huts  I  would  advise  yon, 
"  whatever  you  do,  npl  to  let  the  Royal  Academy  have 
"  anything  to  do  with  it,  because,  it'  they  have  any- 
"  thing  to  do  with  it,  they  will  merely  burk  it.    I  was 
"  there  for  10  years,  and  was  always  urging  them  to 
"  give  me  a  laboratory  in  which  I  could  make  my  office 
"  of  real  practical  value."    I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  put  further  in  the  letter  itself,  or  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  the  only  reply  he  could  ever   get  from 
them  was,  "  We  have  you  here  merely  for  show,  and 
the  less  we  hear  of  you  the  better."    He  s>ud, 
"  At  last  I  threw  it  up  in  disgust."    Now  they  have 
somebody  else,  an  excellent  man,  Professor  Church, 
and  Professor  Church  labours  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  able  to  reduce  his  knowledge 
to  practice.    Once  the  Academy  considerately  sent 
me  an  invitation  to  attend  one  of  their  lectures ;  I 
assume  they  thought  it  probable  that  I  should  not 
attend,  but  I  went  there  on  purpose    to  see  what 
the  teaching  was.     It  was  a  lecture  which,  theo- 
retically, was  very  interesting  arid  good,  but  which 
in  its  main  part,  I  think,  was  of  no  value  whatever 
practically.     For   instance,    lie    said,    "  1    want  to 
"  call  your  attention  to    the  question   of  canvases. 
"  Mere  is  a  canvas  which  lias  been  prepared  by  that 
"  very  excellent   artists'  colourman,  Mr.  Rdbersori, 
"  Long  Acre.    Our  duty  is  to  give  a  report  of  what 
"  the  constituent  elements  are  of  this  canvas  in  its 
"  present  condition,  with  all  its  preparation.  Well, 
"  24  per  cent.would  represent  the  amount  of  the  actual 
"  flax  that  there  is  in  the  canvas ;  then  there  is  5  per 
"  cent,  of  cotton  ;   then  in  what  remains  there  is 
"  5  per  cent,  of  linseed  oil,  3  of  size,"  and  so  on, 
making  up  the  100.    Then  he  continued  the  prepara- 
tion on  it  was  white  lead  and  something  else,  I  forget 
what  it  was,  and  that  finished  the  subject  of  that 
canvas,  except  that  the  residuum  of  a  piece  of  given 
size  when  calcined  weighed  so  much.    I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  student  was  not  a  bit  further 
advanced  on  his  way  by  hearing  all  that  than  if  he 
had  heard  nothing  at  all.    The  whole  of  the  lecture 
was  conducted  on  those  lines.    I  should  add,  how- 
ever, that  he  produced  some  very  good  specimens  in 
the  shape  of  prepared  glasses  with  different  colours 
upon  them  which  he  had  had  exposed  to  the  light 
which    had   faded  to  different  degrees;  and  he  was 
able  to  tell  the  date  when  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  light,  and  what  the  colour  had  been  originally,  and 
which  varnisn  had  best  secured  the  hues.    The  last 
specimens  were  valuable,  but  still  not  practical  enough. 

23.115.  That,  I  am  afraid,  would  be  the  case  if 
there  was  a  professor  appointed  in  the  University.  He 
would  give  lectures  of  that  sort  ? — That  is  my  fear. 
They  might  be  merely  theoretical  lectures.  I  think  a 
good  many  of  the  lectures  at  Oxford  have  been  of  no 
practical  value.  I  do  not  think  my  proposal  could  be 
carried  out  in  connexion  with  University  extension  at  all. 
I  mean  with  a  University  scheme  of  teaching  art ;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  and,  if  the  Academy 
were  reformed,  I  should  require  that  the  Academy 
should  have  a  laboratory  in  which  this  work  should 
be  conducted,  and  in  which  the  students  should  be 
graduated,  and  that  they  should  receive  a  diploma  for 
their  efficiency  in  it.  I  think  that  would  make  up 
very  much  what  is  lost  by  doing  away  with  the 
system  of  apprenticeship. 

23.116.  And  that  system  of  practical  instruction 
would  always  be  better  done  in  the  Academy  than  in 
a  University  ? — Yes,  very  much.  Under  its  present 
constitution  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  likely  that  the 
Academy  would  ever  take  that  up.  I  was  hoping  to 
do  it  independently,  but  after  a  little  while  I  got  a  lot 
of  people  about  me  who  wanted  to  start  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  100,000/.  I  could 
see  that  the  money  would  disappear  like  vapour,  and  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  first  it  seemed 
very  attractive,  and  I  could  not  understand  what  the 
intense  enthusiasm  of  some  of  these  people  came  from 


until  I  found  out  that  there  was  a  business  interest  in 
it.  I  was  always  hoping  that  it  would  develop  itself 
independently,  but  I  see  there  are  very  great  difficulties 
unless  the  Academy  is  reconstituted.  1  am  always 
hoping  that  after  the  stir  that  has  been' made,  people 
will  see  their  way  to  insist  upon  a  reform  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

23.117.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Laurie  ? —  Yes ;  I  think 
he  began  through  my  activity  in  the  matter.  He  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

23.118.  Has  he  attained  any  good  result  ?  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  King's  College.  Cambridge,  and  he  used  to 
work  very  hard  with  his  colours  in  Cambridge  in  a 
little  laboratory? — I  think  I  can  give  you  one  example 
of  a.  practical  achievement  of  importance  of  his.  I  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  had  found  out 
many  secrets  by  which  the  trade  used  to  get  undue 
credit,  but  there  is  one  th'ihg'which  he  explains,  that 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  at  all,  that  is  the  carbonate  of 
lead  that,  all  the  artists'  eolourmen  supply.  Flake  white 
is  adulterated  with  some  other  preparation  of  lead  white 
which  is  not  at  all  so  enduring,  but  which  gives  it  a 
greater  degree  of  brilliancy  than  the  fundamental 
colour  has.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  old  masters  were  satisfied  with  a  little  less  intensity, 
and  that  they  used  the  white  which  is  the  fundamental 
colour;  that  is  one  reason  why  their  whites  are  so 
pure  and  untarnished;  they  have  sunk  a  little,  as 
whites  always  will.  If  you  look  at  a  Belleni,  for 
instance,  or  a  Titian,  it  is  astonishing  how  they  shine 
out  in  a  room. 

23.119.  Has  Air.  Laurie  discovered  that,  and  found 
out  some  other  points  in  connexion  with  the  old 
masters'  works  ? — Yes,  some  others,  yet  lacking  the 
painters'  experience  is  a  want  to  him.  I  have  some- 
times had  to  point  out  to  him  that  from  want  of 
practical  artistic  experience  he  is  apt  to  mistake  the 
true  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

23.120.  He  is  a  person  of  considerable  attainments, 
devoting  himself  to  this  simple  practical  work  ? — Yes  ; 
1  think  he  still  entertains  the  original  idea  of  esta- 
blishing a  workshop  in  which  students  should  also  be 
graduated,  and  hopes  that  that  may  be  connected  with 
his  work.  I  first  knew  him  at  Whitechapel  in 
connexion  with  Toynbee  Hall. 

23.121.  I  glean  from  what  you  have  said,  that  the 
two  great  requisites  for  an  artist  are  in  the  first  place 
the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  and  secondly,  the 
culture,  however  that  may  be  given,  of  refinement  ? — 
Yes. 

23.122.  And  that  neither  of  those  two  great 
requisites  would  be  likely  to  be  promoted  by  University 
training  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  foundation 
for  the  refinement  established  in  the  teaching  of 
some  of  these  sciences.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
attained  to  the  full,  but  where  there  is  an  ignorance  of 
matters  like  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  the  laws  of 
the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  there  is  a  great 
want  in  the  mind  towards  the  power  of  recognition 
of  elegance  and  beauty.  It  would  be  only  the  founda- 
tion of  the  elegant  taste ;  it  would  not  be  the  elegant 
taste  itself  that  would  lie  implanted  by  those  sciences. 

23.123.  That  refinement  of  taste  which  you  have 
alluded  to,  which  would  be  of  prime  importance  to  the 
artist,  would  hardly  come  under  the  University 
training  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

23.124.  So  that  really  the  great  point  necessary  for 
the  artist  could  scarcely  be  given  in  the  University  ? — 
No,  that  is  my  conclusion.  I  think  it  would  be 
inevitable  that  all  the  students  who  were  interested  in 
the  question  in  going  through  this  simple  training  of 
the  scientific  part  of  the  art,  would  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  elegance  of  the  figure  and  of  art 
work. 

23.125.  And  what  you  feel  is  that  the  promotion  of 
art  would  be  more  effected  by  the  reform  of  the 
Academy  than  by  the  institution  of  University 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

23.126.  In  fact,  that  the  University  teaching  under 
a  professoriate  might  rather  lie  prejudicial  to  art  than 
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beneficial  ? — My  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  very  useful  indeed  in  training  people  who 
will  influence  the  general  taste  for  art  throughout  the 
country  and  who  will  be  able  to  direct  it.  The  great 
mischief  in  the  present  day  is  that,  with  the  multiplicity 
of  authorities  about  art  matters,  people  give  up  the 
matter  in  despair,  they  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
about  it  with  confidence,  and  they  really  put  aside  their 
common  sense.  A  man  like  Tennyson  would  always 
speak  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  judge  about  art.  But 
that  is  preposterous  ;  a  man  like  Tennyson  ought  to 
know  very  well  how  to  judge  about  it.  These 
branches  of  science  that  I  am  speaking  of  would  have 
made  Tennyson  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  art. 

23.127.  He  had  the  refinement  of  taste  in  himself  ? 
—Yes. 

23.128.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  study 
of  anatomy  in  reference  to  the  human  figure  ? — I  feel 
that  superficial  anatomy  and  anatomy  as  connected 
with  the  skeleton  might  be  taught  with  advantage  ; 
not  the  organic  construction. 

23.129.  You  think  it  would  be  a  real  advantage  to 
an  artist  to  have  that  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  ? — To  an  artist  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  know  the  skeleton.  I  have  known  artists,  for 
instance,  men  like  George  Morland,  who  went  through 
life  without  knowing  anything  about  it.  That  kind 
of  art  may  be  very  good  in  its  nature,  but  it  is  not 
what  I  was  thinking  of.  One  of  the  services  of  art,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  show  people  what  a  beautiful  thing 
the  highest  creations  of  the  universe  are.  You  cannot 
do  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
the  figure. 

23.130.  With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  hands  such 
as  yours  now  appears,  it  is  desirable  that  a  person  who 
delineates  those  lines  at  the  back  should  know  that  they 
are  tendons  ? — Yes.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  Buskin's  teaching,  but  he  at  one  time  got  hold  of 
a  fad  (he  got  it  from  an  artist  who  was  a  very  lazy 
fellow  and  did  not  want  the  trouble)  that  anatomy 
was  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to  an  artist,  and 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  Michael  Angelo's  extra- 
vagancies. 

23.131.  As  an  anatomist,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that.  For  instance,  the  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  it  is 
true,  are  caused  by  the  muscles  lying  underneath,  but 
they  are  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles? — Yes,  and  it  is  most  important  to  know  that 
that  is  so.  An  ignorant  artist  would  not  be  so  foolish  as 
not  to  know  that  there  were  muscles,  but  he  might 
think  that  such  ridges  in  the  face  were,  tendons. 

23.132.  Would  that  signify  ? — If  you  take  an 
ingenious  youth  and  ask  him  to  copy  the  letters  of  an 
alphabet  that  he  had  never  seen  before,  say,  Chinese  or 
Arabic,  he  would  do  it,  perhaps,  with  great  intelli- 
gence, but  a  native  would  say,  "  That  has  not  been 
written  by  one  who  understood."  There  would  be 
something  that  the  youth  had  not  seen  the  inqaortance 
of. 

23.133.  In  drawing  columns,  for  instance,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  that  he  should  know  whether  they 
were  made  of  plaster  or  stone  ? — He  would  know  what 
was  really  the  important  fact,  that  they  were  made  of 
some  solid  matter,  and  that  there  was  no  organic  life  in 
them.  The  question  of  whether  it  was  plaster  or 
stone  would  not  affect  the  form  much,  but  it  is 
different  with  regard  to  the  human  figure. 

23,131.  {Lord  Play  fair.)  Was  not  Michael  Angelo 
a  thorough  anatomist  ? — Yes,  but  that  never  led  to  the 
decadence  of  art.  The  followers  of  Michael  Angelo 
caricatured  his  tendency  to  strained  positions,  and  this 
brought  about  decadence. 

23.135.  {Sir  Georc/e  Humphry.')  Was  Rubens 
an    anatomist? — Yes,  but  he   also  exaggerated  the 

Do 

external  characteristics,  the  fat  and  the  skin. 

23.136.  He  seemed  to  rejoice  in  painting  muscles, 
features,  and  so  on,  to  an  excess  which  sometimes 
rendered  them  absurd  ? — Yes. 

23.137.  In  your  view  that  also  might  form  a  subject 
of  University  teaching  of  the  arts  ? — I  think  so.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  proportions  of  the  figure,  if 
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there  were  a  diagram  on  slate  of  the  skeleton  and  of  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 

the  outer  muscles  of  the  body,  with  an  explanation  of   

what  their  use  was  and  so  on,  I  think  that  would  be  24  1<eb-  1893- 
of  great  use,  and  would  be  interesting  as  a  branch  of 
general  education.  Beyond  that,  of  course,  the 
anatomy  of  the  inner  parts  would  be  a  much  more 
complicated  thing,  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  necessary 
for  this  question. 

23.138.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Would  it  not  be  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  the  eye  and  the  hand  can  be  trusted  to 
reproduce  with  accuracy  external  objects  without  any 
guide  from  knowledge  and  experience  ? — Yes,  I  do 
think  that,  but  I  think  it  is  evident  that  artists  who 
ultimately  become  masters,  at  a  very  remarkably  early 
age  show  a  wonderful  perception  and  power  of 
controlling  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  their  artistic  work . 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  case  of  an  artist  who  rose 
to  the  first  rank,  who  did  not  distinctly  assert  his 
genius  at  a  very  early  age  indeed. 

23.139.  No  doubt  the  natural  gift  plays  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  in  the  matter,  and  you  cannot 
replace  it  by  any  amount  of  teaching  ? — No. 

23.140.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  gift  taken 
generally  cannot  be  trusted  to  reproduce  accurately 
even  what  it  sees  unless  it  is  guided  by  knowledge 
and  experience  ? — That  is  quite  the  ease. 

23.141.  So  in  art,  as  in  other  things,  there  is  room 
for  instruction  an.d  need  for  instruction  ? — Yes,  very 
mvich. 

23.142.  Now  let  ine  take  you  for  a  moment  to  what 
you  said  with  regard  to  the  history  of  art  education. 
Turning  to  the  substitution  of  the  external  artist's 
colourman  for  the  artist's  own  worshop,  the  problem 
with  reference  to  degrees  in  art  seems  very  akin  to 
the  problem  of  degrees  in  applied  science.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  by  witnesses  who  have  come  to 
speak  upon  the  matter,  that  it  is  very  important  that 
University  degrees  should  not  be  given  except  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  of  practical  efficiency,  which  should  form 
a  necessary  part  of  the  education.  Would  you  agree 
that  if  the  University  saw  its  way  to  establish  a  fine 
arts  faculty  and  give  degrees  in  that  subject,  although 
it  might  not  give  the  instruction  itself  perhaps, 
it  might  require  that  certificates  of  practical  efficiency 
in  that  instruction  should  be  partly  a  condition  of  the 
degree,  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the  preparation  of 
colours,  the  preparation  of  canvases,  and  the  handling 
of  the  necessary  artistic  tools  and  materials  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  all  certificates  might  contain 
diplomas  of  efficiency  in  those  branches  of  art  in 
which  the  students  had  been  trained,  but  I  am  not 
contemplating  that,  that  should  be  taught  at  the 
University. 

23.143.  No,  I  would  not  suggest  that  it  might  be 
taught  by  the  University,  but  might  it  not  conduce  to  a 
thorough  and  honest  pursuit  of  art  if  a  University 
authority  were  to  give  distinctions,  one  condition  of 
attaining  which  was  that  the  holder  of  them  should 
have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject  ? — I 
think  certainly  so. 

23.144.  So  that  the  University  if  it  did  that  might 
do  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  in  the  way  of  supple- 
menting that  old  apprenticeship  training  which  is  now 
in  your  profession,  as  in  so  many  others,  replaced  by 
workshop  training  ? — Yes,  I  quite  think  that  is  im- 
portant. 

23.145.  It  might  go  someway  in  the  direction  of  re- 
storing that  knowledge  the  decay  of  which  you  regret, 
and  which  you  think  is  essential  or  at  any  rate  very 
valuable,  for  sound  and  honest  art  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ; 
and  it  Avould  be  supporting  any  efforts  made  to  esta- 
blish it  amongst  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
they  would  see  that  the  world  behind  was  recognising 
the  importance  of  it. 

23.146.  Then  to  come  a  little  more  to  the  purely- 
scientific  aspect  of  the  question  which  relates  more 
immediately  to  science.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  art  that  encouragement 
should  be  given,  and  as  far  as  possible  instruction 
should  be  given,  in  the  sciences  that  relate  directly  to 
art,  such  as  anatomy,  optics,  and  the  like  ? — I  am  not 
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H.  Hunt,  Esq.  quite  sure  that  I  understand.    Do  you  mean  whether 
 -         it  would  be  of  advantage  to  art  to  give  instruction  in 

24  Feb.  1893.    these  sciences  at  the  University  ? 

  23,147.  So  far  as  possible  at  the  University,  or  if  it 

were  not  within  the  power  of  the  University  to  give 
that  instruction,  let  them  require  evidence  of  that  in- 
struction having  been  adequately  obtained  elsewhere  ? 
— I  think  certainly  in  the  case  of  conferring  honours 
upon  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  art  it 
would  be  very  desirable  (and  it  would  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  proper  training  of  artists  that  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration),  that  it  should  be 
required  and  certified  to  as  a  proof  of  their  efficiency. 

23.148.  When  you  spoke  of  the  danger  of  having  too 
theoretical  views  as  tending  to  result  in  vapour,  what 
were  the  sort  of  theories  whieli  you  had  in  mind  ? — 
I  think  one  might  illustrate  it  by  the  case  even  of 
Buskin.  My  affection  and  gratitude  for,  and  to  him, 
should  save  me  from  the  suspicion  of  carping  at  his 
powers  as  a  teacher.  Ruskin  essentially  is  an  artist,  he  is 
a  very  admirable  one  himself  practically  as  a  draughts- 
man "of  buildings  together  with  mountains,  clouds, 
mist,  and  light.  He  has  been  endowed  with  an  interest 
in  architecture,  and  he  has  cultivated  it  very  greatly. 
On  nearlv  all  questions  connected  with  architecture 
and  landscape  he  is  an  absolute  authority.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  finds  any  fault  in  his  teaching  in 
that  respect,  but  when  he  conies  to  the  human  figure  I 
think  he  lias  indulged  in  a  many  eccentric  fancies.  That 
which  I  was  instancing  just  now  about  the  uselessness 
of  anatomy  is  one.  He  says  that  an  anatomical  |>r< 
paration  is  a  very  hideous  thing  that  110  artist  can  look 
at  without  haying  his  taste  degraded.  Well,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  artist  would  be  in  no  danger  of  having 
his  taste  degraded.  It  might  be  an  object  that  would 
degrade  the  taste  of  a  lady  or  a  child  who  had  not  any 
scientific  purpose  in  investigating  it.  A  skeleton  at 
first  sight  to  an  ignorant  person  is  a  very  hideous 
thing,  but  to  the  artist  it  is  a  beautiful  thing.  When 
the  artist  sees  an  anatomical  preparation  where  the 
muscles  are  shown,  he  does  not  see  the  mere,  superficial 
repulsiveness  of  it,  he  sees  the  exquisite  arrangement 

i if  everything.  Ruskin,  not  being  artistically  a  figure 
student,  sees  nothing  but  just  the  aspect  that  a  lady 
might  see  in  looking  at  an  anatomical  preparation  or  a 
skeleton. 

23.149.  We  were  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  before  us  that  one  thing  thai  applied  science 
does  is  to  take  the  data  of  pure  science  and  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  application  of  the  rules  of  pure 
science  is  varied  by  the  conditions  of  practice.  Would 
not  the  same  observation  be  true  with  respect  to  art. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  rules  of  perspective  and  propor- 
tion the  way  in  which  the  rules  of  proportion  are 
varied  by  the  curves  and  straight  lines  in  buildings. 
Are  not  those  matters  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
learned  and  scientific  investigation  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
but  I  think  that  might  be  done  without  getting  into 
the  region  of  imaginative  theory. 

23.150.  I  am  endeavouring  to  see  how  far  it  can  be 
really  kept  in  the  region  of  science  ? — One  example  of 
this  kind  of  capricious  teaching  I  could  also  cite  from 
Ruskin.  I  remember  he  took  it  into  his  head  at  one 
time  that  lustre  was  a  vulgar  quality,  that  you  should 
never  put.  into  a  picture  anything  that  shone  ;  that  you 
should  leave  out  the  strong  lights  that  were  on  the 
features  of  the  face;  that  you  should  never  paint  a 
metal  that  shone  ;  and  that  you  should  always  treat  it 
in  some  conventional  way  by  which  all  the  sheen 
of  it  should  disappear.  He  had  evidently  got  some 
fancy  in  his  head  which  recommended  this  very 
strongly  to  him  at  the  time  and  he  got  entangled  with 
I  he  idea  ;  but  it  was  a  preposterous  indulgence  of  a 
mere  whim.  I  think  theoretical  teaching  is  often 
based  upon  mere  whims  of  that  kind. 

23.151.  Might  it  not  be  of  use  in  checking  whims 
of  that  kind  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  li  ne 
scientific  bases  of  art  ? — Yres. 

23.152.  You  believe  there  are  such  ? — Yes. 

23.153.  Although  the  moulding  and  using  of  them 
depends  upon  the  genius  of  the  particular  individual  ? 


— Yes,  those  that  cannot  be  demonstrated,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  very  often  mischievous. 

23.154.  When  you  say  demonstrated  you  mean 
illustrated  ? — Yes. 

23.155.  Might  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  keep  art 
clear  from  fanciful  whims  of  that  kind  to  give  a 
scientific  training  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

23.156.  Then  the  third  branch  which  I  think  vou 
referred  to  is  the  various  periods  of  art.  The  history 
and  development  of  art  is  also  a  subject  which,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  admit,  is  capable  of  copious  illustra- 
tion ? — Yes. 

23.157.  And  valuable  analysis? — Yes,  the  general 
danger  that  I  recognise  in  theoretical  teaching  in  a 
University  is  this :  it  is  so  often  in  the  eyes  of 
scholars  made  into  what  I  should  call  a  science  rather 
than  an  art.  In  all  Universities  and  Academies  there 
has  always  been  a  disposition  to  recognise  some  past 
art  as  very  perfect  indeed  (in  which  they  are  quite 
justified),  ami  then  assume  that  the  task  of  modern 
art  is  really  to  repeat  those  excellencies.  I  think  on 
examination  of  all  the  art  that  has  preceded  us  in  the 
world  it  will  be  seen  that  all  repeated  art  has  been  in 
the  end  proved  to  be  worthless,  however  much  it  has 
been  admired  at  the  time,  and  although  every  art 
that  has  got  to  a  great  point  has  been  a  kind  of  graft 
on  to  an  art  of  another  nation  at  an  earlier  time  it  has 
almost  from  the  beginning  exhibited  some  fresh  distinct 
native  light.  When  the  artists  of  the  quallro  cento  in 
Italy,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  teaching, 
they  went  at  once  to  the  Greek  authorities  for  their 
forms.  It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  change  in  the 
pictures  of  Fra  Angelico  and  his  contemporaries  ;  they 
abandoned  all  their  Gothic  forms  in  architecture  and 
adopted  a  classical  form,  but  within  a  few  years  it 
branched  out  in  such  a-  way  that  you  could  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  "  That  is  not  classical,  that  is 
not  Greek,  that  is  Italian;"  because  it  had  an  indi- 
viduality and  it  was  appealing  to  the  people  of  the 
country  where  it  was  produced,  who  had  to  be 
appealed  to.  It  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  mind, 
there  was  no  men;  dilletanti  classicalism. 

23.158.  So  you  do  not  apprehend  that,  although  a 
course  of  instruction  may  be  based  upon  what  has 
been,  it  will  necessarily  result  in  mere  sterility,  but  it 
will  develop  a  life  of  its  own  ? — That  is  what  I  am 
always  afraid  of  if  the  teaching  is  merely  Academic. 
I  t  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  of  art  schools  has 
brought  art  to  a  point  where  there  is  either  a 
judicious  or  an  injudicious  reaction  or  absolute 
death.  In  France  they  began  their  art  by  the  most 
complete  classicalisms.  All  their  sculpture  and  their 
art  was  a  mere  dead  imitation  of  classical  work,  when 
they  f>ainted  a  face  they  managed  to  so  model  it  that 
it  looked  like  a  piece  of  sculpture  merely  tinted ;  it 
did  not  look  like  flesh  and  blood.  Contrast  Dutch  work 
with  this,  Rembrandt's  example  is  a  most  profitable 
one.  The  advantage  of  classical  training  was  not 
pressed  upon  him,  and  he  did  not  acquire  it,  one  may 
say,  to  any  degree.  One  perhaps  feels  a  want  of  power 
of  form  in  the  figures  that  he  introduces  into  his  sub- 
ject pictures,  but  he  had  such  a  distinct  native  taste  as 
an  artist  that  I  think  that  whatever  the  face  he  had 
before  him  he  had  the  power  of  giving  the  greatest 
possible  dignity  it  possessed  to  it.  He  was  a  man  who 
might  have  been  entirely  spoilt  by  a  classical  t  rainimr, 
but  I  think  he  was  too  strong.  He  certainly  grew 
within  an  atmosphere  of  art  teaching,  purely  native, 
and  living  where  he  was  saved  that  danger  which 
has  been  so  often  fatal  to  a  school. 

23.159.  Still  your  view  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
opposed  to  the  modern  French  system  which  you  have 
described,  which  throws  away  all  scientific  and  his- 
torical basis  ? — Yes. 

23.160.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  historical  and 
scientific  basis,  but  what  you  desire  is  that  it  should 
not  lie  allowed  to  assume  too  dominant  a  position  ? — 
Yes,  exactly. 

23.161.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  that  a  Univer 
sity  holding  high  rank  and  being  able  to  give  rewards 
which  were  valued,  and  being  able  to  depend  upon  the 
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advise  and  assistance  of  men  of  intellectual  culture, 
might  do  something  towards  assisting  the  progress  of 
art  by  directing  attention  to  those  branches  of  art 
which  you  have  referred  to  ? — I  do  think  that  very 
much  indeed.  The  drift  of  my  opinion  would  be  that 
there  should  be  at  the  base*a  solid  scientific  and 
practical  teaching,  and  that  it  should  not  go  far  away 
from  that.  In  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  the 
history  of  art  it  would  be  impossible  not,  to  point  out 
those  qualities  on  which  the  beauty  of  great  work  like 
Greek  work  and  Italian  work  depended.  I  think  that 
would  be  as  much  theoretical  influence  as  could  be 
very  well  exercised. 

23162.  {Lord  Reay.)  Do  you  know  Professor 
Charles  Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  him. 

The  witness 


23.163.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  work  he  is  //.  Hunt,  Esq. 
doing  ? — No.   

23.164.  I  ask  because  it  seems  to  answer  to  what   24  Feb-  189a- 
you  have  sketched  with  regard  to  the  lectures  on  the 

history  of  art  ? — I  did  not  know  of  it. 

23,166.  I  understand  that  your  view  is  that  a  chair 
of  history  of  art,  or  if  one  had  sufficient  funds  more 
than  one  chair  might  be  established  covering  different 
periods  of  the  history  of  art;  and  such  a  chair  or 
chairs  might  be  made  useful  in  the  sense  of  exercising 
a  sobering  and  a  regulative  influence  on  art  criticism  ? 
— I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

23.166.  That  is  what  I  gather  the  drift  of  your 
evidence  to  be  ? — Yes. 

23.167.  And  that  the  University  shall  not  diverge 
into  practical  Avork  ? — That  is  my  view. 

;  withdrew. 


Sir  John  Rigby,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

23.168.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough 
to  come  here  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and 
information  with  regard  to  several  points  connected 
with  the  new  teaching  University,  I  think  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  law  faculty  ? — Yes. 

23.169.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  you  were  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  for  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — I  was. 
I  should  scarcely,  of  course,  like  to  say  anything  that 
affected  my  position  as  counsel  there.  The  fact  that  I 
was  counsel  does  not  in  'any  way  prevent  me  from 
giving  such  evidence  as  I  can  independently  of  what 
took  place  there,  or  from  expressing  such  opinions  as 
I  have,  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  have  any  questions 
asked  me  that  touched  precisely  upon  my  position 
with  reference  to  the  charter.  I  ought  to  apologise  per- 
haps to  the  Commission  for  not  having  prepared  carefully 
any  statement  as  to  what  I  can  say,  but  the  fact  is 
that  I  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  do  so  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  public  business.  I  may  also  say  that  I 
have  not  myself  had  any  personal  connexion  with  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  I  have  had  very 
little  practical  experience  of  the  examinations  and  the 
result  of  the  examinations.  But,  of  course,  during 
many  years  I  have  had  pupils  in  the  olden  time  who 
have  passed  through  those  examinations,  and  indirectly 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  judge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  system  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  will  not  go 
into  any  kind  of  history  of  that,  but  I  may  say  at  once 
that,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  which  have 
been  made,  and  which  have  been  made  very  strenuously 
so  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  Inns  of  Court  have  been 
concerned,  I  never  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  our  legal  teaching.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
I  should  agree  with  other  witnesses,  but  it  is  mainly,  I 
think,  because  there  is  no  scientific  foundation  for 
building  up  a  consistent  knowledge  of  law  in  after 
time.  I  do  not  myself  attach  much  importance,  or, 
at  any  rate,  any  primary  importance,  to  the  strictly 
professional  part  of  the  learning  that  a  student  acquires 
before  he  gets  into  practice.  Of  course,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  he  should  have  that  knowledge  at  one 
time  or  another,  but,  according  to  my  experience  there 
is  so  much  zeal  and  energy  among  the  members  of  the 
Bar,  when  they  are  first  called,  or  immediately  they 
are,  called,  that  they  will  provide  themselves  with  that 
knowledge,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  can 
very  well  be  obtained  in  a  very  effectual  form  either  in 
the  rooms  of  a  lecturer,  or  even  by  oral  teaching. 
What  you  want,  to  make  a  man  a  good  legal  prac- 
titioner, is  to  put  him  into  practice.  Of  course,  in 
many  cases,  they  get  an  insight  into  the  practice  by 
being  pupils  in  the  Chambers  of  Counsel  who  are  them- 
selves practising,  and  if  they  do  not  do  that — some, 
not  all,  can  manage  that, — as  regards  their  actual 
reading,  as  regards  the  getting  up  of  points  which 
they  have  to  advise  upon  in  practice,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  great  camaraderie  among  the  members  of 
the  Bar.  If  a  man*  has  a,  point  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand, he  takes  it  round  to  a  dozen  others,  probably, 
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and  they  discuss  it,  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  my  view  that  there  should  be  any  greater 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge  before  a  man  is  called 
to  the  Bar. 

23.170.  He  wants  a  good  deal  more  general  know- 
ledge ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  highly  important  that  he 
should  have  a  somewhat  extended  scient  ific  knowledge, 
as  much  as  is  obtainable.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
for  the  pass  man  you  cannot  require  a  very  high 
standard,  but  even  a  little  is  important.  Take  the 
question  of  Boman  law,  for  instance,  to  which  I 
attach  very  considerable  importance  as  a  sort  of 
foundation  for  the  acquirement  of  a  solid  knowledge 
of  law  afterwards.  E  ven  a  very  little  knowledge  of 
Boman  law  is  enough,  when  it  is  acquired  early,  to 
lead  a  man  in  that  direction.  When  ouce  he  sees  how 
much  of  our  own  jurisprudence  is  founded  on  the 
Boman  system,  and  how  mush  can  be  learnt  there  in 
the  way  of  principle,  he  goes  there  afterwards.  The 
more  he  knows  the  better ;  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  better  as  the  equipment  of  a  lawyer  when 
he  is  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  than 
a  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  I  do  not  mean  the  tech- 
nicalities of  Eoman  law,  but  the  principles  of  Roman 
law,  many  of  which  we  have  adopted  into  our  own 
system,  and  which  other  countries  have  certai un- 
adopted still  more.  That  leads  me  then  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  that  never  can  be  given,  and  never  will 
be  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  not  because  they  are 
unwilling,  but  I  do  not  think  the  basis  is  wide  enough 
for  their  examination.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  see  that  a  certain  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge which  is  provided  for  by  the  preliminary 
examination  should  be  possessed  by  the  students,  and 
there  we  have  English,  Latin,  and  history  which  are 
matters  of  examination.  Then,  choosing  among  all 
the  subjects  that  there  are,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  we 
are  to  improve  substantially  upon  the  system  that  we 
have  introduced.  Then;  are  five  or  six  readers  and 
assistant  readers,  and  the  men  are  encouraged  to  e;o 
to,  say,  three  or  more  of  the  readers,  and  learn  what 
they  can  from  them.  But,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever 
do  what  is  really  wanted  according  to  my  mind.  I 
think  that  Lord  Selborne's  suggestion  of  a  school  of 
law  which  would  have  a  wider  basis,  and  which  would 
include  more  students,  was  an  excellent  one;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  think  the  opportunity  of  joining  with  a 
University  properly  so  called  is  a  very  happy  one,  and 
one  that  ought,  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  I  speak 
only  for  myself,  though  I  am  rather  inclined  to  look 
more  hopefully  upon  the  action,  at  any  rate,  of  my 
own  Inn  than  I  believe  some  other  members  of  our 
Bench  do. 

23.171.  Which  Inn  is  yours? — Lincoln's  Inn.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
servatism there  which  keeps  people  on  in  the  same 
groove  until  a,  good  opportunity  is  open  to  remove 
from  it,  but  I  am  by  no  means  without  considerable 
hope  that  if  the  labours  of  this  Commission  enable  us 
to  see — I  am  speaking  for  no  one  but  myself- — that 
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Sir  J.  Rigby,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  extending  the  useful- 
Q.C.,  M.P.  ness  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  will  ultimately  be  taken 
•  advantage  of. 

2-1  leb.  1893.  23,172.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  all 
the  Inns  to  act ;  it  would  be  no  use  getting  only  one  ? 
— Yes ;  but  you  must  not  ask  me  to  express  any 
opinion  about  what  may  be  expected  from  any  Inn  but 
my  own.  Of  course,  I  can  only  express  that  opinion 
as  a  result  of  conversation  from  time  to  time  with  the 
masters  of  our  own  Bench,  but  I  do  think  we  are 
coming  more  nearly  to  a  conclusion  that  it  is  not  by 
separating  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
can  best  advance  the  cause  of  legal  education.  I  think 
that,  and  1  hope  that  that  will  be  the  feeling  of  other 
Inns  as  well. 

23.173.  And  they  would  join  the  University  in 
helping  to  form  a  strong  legal  faculty  leading  on  to 
a  valuable  degree  ? — I  have  only  expressed  a  hope,  but  I 
think  that,  as  regards  Lincoln's  Inn,  certainlv  the  Bench, 
generally,  have  taken  an  attitude  the  last  few  years  a 
good  deal  different  from  that  resistance  to  all  altera- 
tion which  characterised  them  years  ago,  and  I  should 
hope  that  the  same  feeling  is  extending  itself  to  the 
other  inns — I  mean  to  the  Benches  of  the  other  Inns. 

23.174.  I  suppose  it  would  be  hopeless  for  the 
University  to  attempt  to  form  a  good  legal  faculty 
without  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  ? — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  also  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  the  faculty  would  be  much  betler  con- 
stituted and  much  more  useful  than  it  could  expect  to 
be  without.  I,  for  my  part,  should  hope,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  should  take 
up  the  question  of  becoming  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  University.  I  do  not 
myself  think  that  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  would  be  wise  in  demanding  to 
have  the  absolute,  or  anything  like  the  absolute, 
control  of  that  faculty.  Where  we  at  present  are 
somewhat  deficient  is  that  we  want  outsiders  to  help 
us,  men  of  eminence,  as  professors  or  others,  who  are 
more  or  less  specialists  in  their  own  department ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
that  a  very  substantial  number  of  outsiders  should 
take  part  in  the  faculty.  I  think  myself,  but  of 
course  I  make  these  suggestions  with  diffidence;  fehat 
the  Inns  of  Court  joining  (if  they  did  join)  and  con- 
tributing (as  I  hope,  that  they  would  contribute)  out 
of  their  funds  to  the  support  of  the  faculty  of  law, 
ought  to  have  a  very  considerable  weight — I  will  say 
nothing  more — in  that  faculty,  by  their  elected  nomi- 
nees, and  that  they  ought  also  to  have  a  very  fair  share 
of  influence  on  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 
But  I  should  say  that  to  claim  anything  like  a  com- 
mand or  absolute  control  of  the  faculty,  or  to  ask  for 
any  other  than  a  fair  share  of  influence  by  their 
representatives  on  the  governing  body  would  be  a 
mistake  altogether. 

23.175.  According  to  the  Gresham  Charter  the 
faculty  is  to  consist  of  all  the  teachers  of  law  in  the 
different  cclleges  affiliated  to  the  University.  They 
would  form  a  certain  part,  and  then  you  think  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  be  brought 
in  in  addition  to  them  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to 
see  it  done. 

23.176.  And  have  therefore  a  voice,  and  a  strong 
voice,  in  forming  the  boards  of  studies  which  should 
advise  the  Senate  as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  law 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

23.177.  You  also  think  that  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  there  ought  to  be  a  large  representation 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — A  fair  representation. 

23.178.  More  than  is  given  in  the  draft  charter  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  remember  that.  That  was 
accepted  entirely  without  communication  with  the 
Inns  of  Court  as  far  as  I  remember.  Unfortunately, 
I  think  I  may  go  as  far  as  that,  they  did  not  give  us 
any  assistance  at  that  time  even  in  the  discussion  of 
the  matter.    I  think  that  was  a  pity. 

23.179.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorpo- 


rated Law  Society  were  each  entitled  to  have  one 
member  on  the  Senate,  that  would  hardly  be  enough, 
you  think  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  rather  understand 
that  it  would  depend  upon  the  total  number  of  the 
governing  body  ;  it  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  si/.c 
of  it.  For  my  part  I  do  think  that  the  faculty  would 
be  the  better  for  not  being  absolutely  undfr  the  con- 
trol of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent 
they  ought  to  have  considerable  influence  which  pro- 
bably would  be  to  a  certain  extent  governed  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  that  they  brought  in — fairly 
governed,  I  mean.  But  all  those  are  matters  upon 
which  I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  any 
definite  scheme  as  to  proportions  and  so  on.  I  only 
say  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the  real  advantage  of 
co-operation  would  be  obtained  if  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  claim  too  much.  I 
want  to  see  a  clear  outside  element  in  the  faculty  of 
law  which  might  really  place  the  legal  education  of 
London  on  a  much  wider  basis ;  that  scientific  basis 
which,  I  think,  is  so  important.  Unless  a  man  gets 
that  scientific  basis  early  in  life  he  is  apt  never  to  get 
it  at  all.  To  read  Roman  law  or  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion even  of  international  law  or  general  jurispru- 
dence is  taking  a  man  awav  from  the  work  of  his  daily 
life. 

23,180.  And  I  suppose  he  ought  also  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  general  culture.    In  order  that  a 
man  should  take  a  law  degree,  I  suppose  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  to  show 
that  he  knows  something  of  languages  and  literature 
and   other   things  ? — Yes,    that  is    our  position  at 
present.    We  have  a  preliminary  examination,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  very  searching  one  or  a  very 
extensive  one;  I  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  be 
either  in  the  interests  of  the  Bar  or  of  the  public.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  t  ake  the  view,  and  strongly  hold 
the  view,  that  our  present  sub-division  of  the  advocate 
from  the  solicitor  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  1  think  it 
c.ui  only  be  maintained  if  we  make  access  to  the  Bar 
comparatively  easy  ;  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
the  recent  changes  that  have  taken  place  whereby  the 
Inns  of  Court  have  facilitated  the  change  from  one 
blanch  of  the  profession  to  the  other  by  enabling 
solicitors  of  certain  standing  on  giving  notice,  and  in 
some  cases  passing  an  examination,  to  he  called  to  the 
Bar  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  used  to.  Time 
was  when  they  were  obliged  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls 
as  solicitors  and  then  began  as  though  they  had  no 
connexion  with  law  at  all.    I  think  the  policy  of  the 
present  time  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  to  give  each 
branch  of  the  profession  what  is  absolutely  essential 
and  necessary  as  a  basis  for  practitioners  in  law,  and 
then  (though  I  would  keep  them  separate  in  this 
sense  that  I  would  not  allow  the  barrister  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  solicitor,  and  I  should  not  like  to  see,  any 
system  grow  up  which  would  make  a  barrister  a  partner 
of  a  solicitor)  I  would  make  the  opportunity  of  passing 
from  the  Bar  to  the  solicitors'  profession,  and  vice  versa 
as  easy  as  possible,  and  in  that  way,  I  think,  it  would 
be  a  clear  advantage  that  there  should  no  longer  be 
the  distinction  taken  as  regards  education  between  the 
solicitors  and  the  barristers.    I  am  all  for  freedom  in 
that  respect,  but  I  would  say  to  a  solicitor,  "  You  shall 
not  be  a  barrister  whilst  you  are  a  solicitor";  to  a 
barrister,  "  You  shall  not  be  a  solicitor  at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  practising  at  the  Bar."    That,  of 
course,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  University 
education  that  we  should  expect  to  get  for  our  students, 
and  it  must  not  be  made  exclusive  :  the  numbers  of 
solicitors  are  very  large ;  the  numbers  of  men  at  the 
Bar  or  seeking  admission  to  the  Bar  are  considerable, 
and  among  them  there  are  some  very  useful  men  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  pass  a  very  strict  examination, 
either  in  general  subjects  or  in  legal  matters  only.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  scheme  would  work 
which  made  it  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  that  persons  called  by  them  should  have 
taken  a  University  degree.    I  t  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  many  of  them  should  do  so,  but  I  think  that  what 
has  been  suggested  would  answer,  namely,  that  there 
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should  be  a  something  different  from  and  not  of  so 
high  a  standard,  in  one  sense,  as  the  University 
degree — a  system  of  certificates  that  should  be  given 
and  might  fairly  be  accepted  by  the  Inns  of  Court  as 
evidence  of  that  minimum  amount  of  proficiency 
which  you  might  expect  the  ordinary  student  to  have. 
Whether  the  Inns  of  Court  should  continue  to  carry 
on  their  own  examinations  or  not,  of  course,  would  be 
a  question  for  them  to  consider.  I  should  prefer  to 
see  a  system  in  which  by  communication  between  the 
University  and  the  Inns  of  Court  (which  would 
naturally  take  place  easily  if  they  had  members  of  the 
Inns  appointed  by  the  Inns  on  the  faculy  of  law  and 
representatives  on  the  governing  body),  there  would 
be  a  joint  examination,  as  it  were  in  some  way,  or  an 
examination  on  lines  that  were  agreed  to,  for  the  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency.  With  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity degree  I  would  then  leave  the  University,  as 
far  as  it  appears  to  me,  untrammeled  by  any  considera- 
tion beyond  what  they  freely  agreed  to  as  to  their 
examination  for  the  certificate,  in  consideration  of 
merely  professional  acquirement. 

23.181.  Do  you  think  the  degree  would  be  taken 
by  non-professional  men  to  any  extent,  by  commercial 
men  or  men  who  went  into  political  life,  or  who 
intended  merely  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
trate ? — If  the  University  education  is  made  attrac- 
tive to  those  men,  as  I  think  it  might  very  well  be, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  number  of  them 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  went  up  to  take  the 
degree.  But  of  course  that  is  a  good  deal  speculative. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  know,  that  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  number  of  men  that 
take  degrees  in  law,  which  I  am  especially  talking 
of,  of  course,  are  a  good  deal  more  than  they  used  tc 
be,  and  that  when  once  you  make  the  stud)'  attractive 
you  naturally  get  a  considerable  per-centage,  who  go 
on  to  take  the  degrees.  But  I  do  not  think,  myself, 
if  I  am  asked  for  an  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  be  asked,  or  that  they 
would  probably  agree  if  they  were  asked,  to  make  a 
University  degree  essential. 

23.182.  They  would  always  keep  the  monopoly 
which  they  now  have  of  admission  to  the  Bar  ? — That 
I  think  necessary  ;  not  for  |  educational  purposes,  be- 
cause you  will  have  gathered  that  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  leave  that  to  the 
teaching  faculties  in  the  Universities,  with  such  con- 
sultation as  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
naturally  have  with  them ;  but,  of  course,  for  purposes 
of  discipline  especially,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Benchers 
of  the  different  Inns  should  preserve  their  independ- 
ence. At  present  every  barrister  is  called  by  his  own 
Inn.  Fortunately  it  does  not  often  arise,  but  when  it 
does  arise  it  is  always  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal 
with,  if  there  be  any  matter  of  complaint.  I  think  it 
is  far  better  dealt  with  by  the  domestic  forum,  which 
is  responsible  from  the  first  for  the  Call  than  it  would 
be  if  that  Call  were  in  any  way  forced  upon  them 
originally,  and  if  they  were  not  left  perfectly  free. 
Of  course,  every  one  will  see  that  the  opportunities 
the  BeDchers  liave  of  doing  anything  more  than  test- 
ing the  actual  book  knowledge  of  students  are  very 
small,  but  still  I  think  the  theory  a  good  one  that  the 
profession  through  its  representatives  on  the  Bench 
should  call  the  members  to  the  Bar,  and  should  retain 
that  jurisdiction  which  they  have  over  them  now, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  judges. 

23.183.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  Benchers  of  the  Inns 
you  mean  ? — The  Benchers  of  each  Inn.  And  for 
that  reason  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  rule  at  all 
relaxed  that  they  are  the  persons  entitled  to  give  a 
license  to  practise  as  barristers-at-law. 

23.184.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  form  the  dominant  part  <i  the  legal  faculty,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  clashing  of  authority  be- 
tween the  governing  body  of  the  University  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  any  direction.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  overridden  in  any  way  by  the  Senate 
or  any  other  authority  in  the  University  ? — My  view 


being  that  they  ought  to  be  content  with  a  substantial    Sir  J.  Ri'jbij, 

representation,  I  think  it  would  follow  that  they  ought     Q.C.,  M.P. 

to  submit  to  what  the  body  would,  in  its  corporate  ^ 

capacity,  determine.    I  want  to  give  them  on  the  24  Feb-  1893 - 

faculty  a  large  amount  of  power ;  on  the  governing 

body  a  fair  amount.    Our  men  are  practical  men,  and 

if  they  once  enter  into  the  scheme  I  do  not  think  they 

will  create  difficulties  which  Avill  prevent  the  working 

of  the  scheme.    The  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is  to  get 

them  there  at  first. 

23.185.  You  hope  that  they  may  come,  and  would 
be  willing  to  give  us  some  of  their  money  ? — I 
hope  so. 

23.186.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  speciallj-. 

23.187.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  :  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  Gresham  Charter, 
although  you  do  not  feel  yourself  pledged  to  it  in  any 
way  merely  because  you  were  counsel.  With  regard 
to  the  question  whether  there  ought  to  be  one  Uni- 
versity in  London,  or  whether  there  might  be  two, 
have  you  any  opinion.  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  very  great  objection  to  having  a  second  Univer- 
sity ? — That  is  rather  trenching  upon  the  question 
that  I  had  to  argue,  and  on  which  I  represented  the 
interests  of  the  applicants  for  the  charter,  but  I  can- 
not do  any  harm  by  saying  that  if  it  had  been  in  every 
way  practicable  _  to  have  a  single  University  that 
might  perhaps  have  been  the  best  of  all  solutions. 
But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  introducing  into  the  University  of  London 
all  the  changes  that  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  teaching  University  as  distinguished  from  an 
examining  one.  And  then  I  cannot  think  that  th-> 
existence  of  two  Universities  would  be  a  serious 
difficulty. 

23.188.  It  is  a  choice  of  difficulties  between  having 
two  Universities  and  making  the  London  University 
perform  the  double  function  of  examining  board  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  now,  and 
of  a  teaching  University  for  London  ? — You  might 
say  for  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Their 
functions  are  not  confined  tc  the  United  Kingdom. 

23.189.  Would  it  be  well  to  give  those  two  different 
duties  to  a  single  body  ? — I  think  there  are  practical 
difficulties  which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  over. 

23.190.  {Sir  George  Humphry)  What  would  be 
the  practical  difficulties  ?  —  There  is  one  that  has 
hitherto  been  fatal.  The  natural  disinclination  of  the 
present  holders  of  degrees  to  have  any  interference 
with  the  system  which  for  them  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  anything  that  they  suppose  might 
interfere  with  the  prestige  of  their  degrees. 

23.191.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  their  not 
being  willing  to  extend  the  work  of  the  University,  it 
appears  that  they  are  not  unwilling.  Convocation  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  undertake  teaching  as  well 
as  examining.  The  great  fault  which  is  found  with 
the  University  of  London  is  that  its  examinations  are 
not  in  sufficient  accord  with  the  teaching  ? — There  is 
also  another  point  which  I  think  is  not  without  some 
importance  :  that  is,  that  it  is  a  world-wide  institution 
and  not  much  associated  with  London ;  that  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  more  than  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Melbourne,  for  instance. 

23.192.  But  it  might  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  very  decidedly  (indeed  it  proposes  to  do  that), 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  appealing  to  a  wider 
range  need  not  diminish  its  influence  on  London 
perhaps  ? — Perhaps  not ;  but  on  this  point  as  to  the 
separate  existence  of  a  University  other  than  the 
London  University,  I  do  feel  myself  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  I  have  received  instructions 
from  the  applicants  for  the  charter,  that  I  know 
perhaps  more  of  their  mind  on  the  subject  than  I 
ought  to  disclose,  and  though  I  do  not  object  to  give 
a  personal  opinion  I  had  rather  not  go  into  a  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  one  question. 

23.193.  There  is  that  one  important  point  that  the 
University  of  London  is  greatly  found  fault  with, 
because  it  is  not  a  teaching  body  ?— Yes. 
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Sir  J.  Rigby,  23,194.  And  yet  i£  it  be  left  alone  the  Commission 
Q.C.,M.P.'    would  still  be  leaving  it  with  that  great  defect  upon 

it.  They  are  still  leaving  one  of  the  great  Universities 
24  Feb.  1890.  -m  London  iQ  that  obviously  and  pronounceably 
 defective  condition  ? — Yes,  but   I  think  they  have 

chosen  that  in  times  past  for  themselves. 

23.195.  But  they  do  not  choose  it  now  ? — Upon 
that  I  am  not  informed. 

23.196.  With  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Court  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  evidence.  The  Inns  of  Court  are 
said  to  have  a  good  deal  of  money,  which  is  a  very 
important  factor.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
amount  of  it  is,  and  we  do  not  find  that  anybody  does 
know  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  that 
do  not  know  as  much  as  we  ought  to  do  about  the 
Inns.  You  will  remember  that  we  are  a  large  body, 
that  we  are  roughly  divided  into  very  busy  men,  and 
men  with  some  amount  of  leisure.  The  very  busy 
men  have  no  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Inns,  and 
I  must  rank  myself  for  a  few  years  past  among  that 
section. 

23.197.  But  no  account  was  ever  laid  before  the 
Benchers  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  every  account  is  open  to  the 
Benchers. 

23.198.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  there,  and  that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  already 
extended  the  sphere  of  their  education  a  good  deal, 
and  are  willing  apparently  to  extend  it  still  more  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  they  would  be  willing  to  extend  it  more, 
and  that  they  would  find  funds  if  they  saw  their  way  to 
getting  an  adequate  return.  I  mean  getting  an  ade<]  uate 
return  in  the  promotion  of  education,  not  otherwise. 

23.199.  Promotion  of  education  through,  perhaps; 
the  medium  of  the  University  ? — There  I  can  only 
give  an  individual  opinion.  1  have  expressed  a  hope 
that  my  brother  Benchers  may  adopt  the  same  views 
that  I  expressed  myself.  If  I  had  the  determination, 
or  if  those  Benchers  who  think  with  me  had  the 
determination,  of  the  question,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  accept,  or,  indeed,  to  welcome  with  delight  the 
co-operation  of  a  University. 

23.200.  And  perhaps  the  Inns  of  Court  might  give 
the  education  requisite  for  a  University  degree? — I 
do  not  think  they  can  do  that.  Do  you  mean  to 
provide  the  funds  for  it  ? 

23.201.  To  provide  the  teaching  which  may  be 
required  for  a  University  degree.  That  is  to  say,  the 
teaching  in  what  are  called  the  principles  or  science  of 
law  ? — We  should  never  do  that,  I  am  satisfied. 

23.202.  You  feel  that  that  must  still  be  done  by  the 
University  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  done  by  the  University. 

23.203.  The  practical  teaching  of  law  would  remain 
with  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  think  it  might  easily  be 
left  to  the  University,  subject  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  having  their  influence,  and  pointing 
out  what  ought  to  be  done  in  that  respect. 

23.204.  And  then  the  Inns  of  Court  would  supple- 
ment the  University  funds  for  the  purpose  for  carrying 
on  University  teaching  ? — ;Well,  I  should  hope  so. 

23.205.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  likely  to  be  done 
by  an  agreement  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  believe  the 
Inns  of  Court  are  not  very  easy  to  bring  to  definite 
agreement  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

23.206.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  agreement  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
if  they  saw  the  thing  was  inevitable  they  would  go 
into  it  like  wise  men  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

23.207.  And  by  inevitable  you  mean  ? — That 

it  will  come  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  for  my 
part  I  should  not  object  to  put  a  little  pressure. 

23.208.  You  would  put  pressure  on  ? — A  statutory 
commission  has  been  suggested,  and  my  own  opinion  is, 
if  we  do  not  do  this  by  our  own  hand  it  will  be  done 
for  us. 

23.209.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  it  will  be 
done  by  their  own  hand  ? — If  we  get  anything  like  a 
reasonable  scheme  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
think  with  me  to  endeavour  to  convince  those  who  are 
backward.    (We  cannot  convince  a  man  against  his 


will.)  We  are  a  democratic  body,  and  if  they  out-vote 
us  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 

23.210.  You  think,  in  the  first  instance,  agreement 
should  be  attempted,  and  if  agreement  fails  then  some 
other  kind  of  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  guarantee  it ;  I  can  only  say  that  I 
believe  there  is  an  increasing  desire  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  our  education  with  an  increasing  conviction 
that  we  cannot  do  it  very  well  ourselves,  and  I  hope  a, 
good  deal  from  that.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  question  o'f 
what  this  Commission  ought  to  recommend  I  carinol 
tell  you  with  anything  like  certainty  that  that  method 
of  agreement  would  be  enough. 

23.211.  You  feel  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
contribute  their  funds  towards  teaching  carried  on  by 
a  University  than  to  teaching  carried  on  by  their  own 
body  ? — I  consider  that  practically  impossible.  I  do 
not  think  the)'  can  do  it  effectually.  It  is  my  own 
personal  opinion  that  if  they  really  wish  to  further  the 
cause  of  legal  education  the  only  thing  for  them  is  to 
join  a  University. 

23.212.  Contributing  funds  and  acquiring  repre- 
sentation ? — Yes,  I  should  go  as  far  as  that. 

23.213.  (M¥.  Anstie.)  I  understand  you  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  unless  in  union  with  a 
University,  will  not  adequately  provide  for  the  scientific 
teaching  of  law,  but  that  in  union  with  a  University 
they  might  do  so,  and  probably  would  be  prepared  to  do 
so  ? — I  think  that  some  good  might  be  effected  by  such 
a  scheme  as  Lord  Selborne's  for  a  School  of  Law,  but 
that  is  quite  below  the  requirements  of  the  case,  ana 
the  University  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  vast  amount 
more. 

23,211.  That  scheme  laboured  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  requiring  a  degree  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
Call  to  the  Bar  ? — I  do  not  remember  that.  If  that 
were  a  detail  of  it  I  should  object  to  it. 

23.215.  You  think  the  proper  object  to  aim  at  is 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  united  with  Univer- 
sity organisation,  and  should  in  that  way  provide  out 
of  their  funds  for  the  scientific  teaching  of  law  ? — Yes, 
or  assist  in  providing  it. 

23.216.  Substantially,  of  course,  they  wotdd  have  to 
provide  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  ? — I  do  not  either 
know  the  requirements  of  the  School  of  Law  in  the 
University  or  the  available  funds  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

23.217.  But  still  you  are  well  aware  that  outside  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  there  is  only  one  endowed  chair — a  not 
very  richly  endowed  chair — a  chair  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence at  University  College,  and  you  are  also  aware 
that  as  far  as  the  teaching  is  concerned  the  two  peti- 
tioning Colleges  are  inadequately  equipped  ? — I  find  it 
so  stated.    I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

23.218.  It  was  so  stated  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  public  printed  documents  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that.  I  am  quite  under  the  impression  that  the  exist- 
ing resources  are  very  limited. 

23.219.  So  that  really  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  will  have  to  provide  the  funds,  perhaps  sup- 
plemented,, as  they  may  be,  from  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  a 
solicitor,  that  some  of  the  funds  put  at  their  disposal 
by  Parliament  might  be  used  for  that  purpose  ;  so  the 
two  legal  bodies  are  really  the  bodies  which  must  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  the  funds  ? — I  should  think  so  to 
a  large  extent. 

23.220.  And  that  being  so,  it  would  lead  naturally  to 
what  you  suggest,  tha  t  they  should  have  a  correspond- 
ing representation  upon  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  and  the  direction  of  legal  teaching  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  that  I  hope  that  some  means  would  be  found 
for  utilising  some  of  our  buildings,  and  so  on,  which 
would  be  of  itself  an  available  contribution.  To  a 
great  extent  our  buildings  are  thrown  away  at  present. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  use  made  of  them  that  there 
might  be,  and  I  should  hope  that  under  a  reasonable 
scheme  our  Halls,  instead  of  being  closed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  might  be  kept  open  for  the 
purpose  of  the  University,  without  any  derogation 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Inns,  and  much  to  their 
advantage. 
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23.221.  Now  one  or  two  questions  with  respect  to 
the  point  that  has  been  put  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
London  University.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
in  the  medical  faculty,  which  is  the  most  important 
faculty  of  the  London  University,  six  out  of  seven 
medical  graduates  come  from  the  London  medical 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  statements  to 
that  effect. 

23.222.  With  respect  to  the  colonies,  you  are, 
perhaps,  also  aware  that  the  number  of  graduates  they 
take  is  something  less  than  one  per  annum  ? — I  am 
quite  prepared  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  numerous. 

23.223.  Therefore  you  would  not  say  that  the 
outside  support  from  the  Empire  is  very  great  ? — No  ; 
but  I  should  not  say  it  is  of  London  either. 

23.224.  Six  out  of  seven  is  a  large  proportion  ? — 
For  the  medical  schools.  But  these  men  at  the 
medical  schools  are  not  Londoners  ;  very  few  of  them 
are  Londoners. 

23.225.  Are  the  people  who  take  degrees  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  ? — No. 

23.226.  They  are  only  there  by  the  accident  of 
their  attending  the  colleges? — But  we  may  get  a  great 
deal  more  by  the  teaching  University  in  London. 
London,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  capital  in  the 
world  without  a  University;  perhaps  I  cannot  put  it 
so  high  as  that,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  no  local 
University;  it  has  no  local  University  for  London. 
That  is  a  very  strange  state  of  things. 

23.227.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  University  is 
established  anywhere  it  draws  to  that  University  centre 
persons  from  elsewhere  ? — Possibly  that  is  so. 

23.228.  As  Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  Glasgow  ?— 
Yes. 

23.229.  It  would  be  a  limited  and,  I  will  say, 
parochial  view  to  consider  that  this  should  lie  limited 
to  the  metropolis  ? — There  are  four  millions.  I  should 
not  say  limited  ;  no  one  intends  to  limit  it,  let  the 
people  come.  But  the  hope  would  be  that  the  large 
proportion  would  be  Londoners. 

23.230.  You  are  aware  that  at  this  moment  a  large 
number  of  those  who  attend  the  existing  colleges  are 
not  Londoners  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

23.231.  The  senate  of  the  London  University  and 
the  convocation  of  the  London  University  have  both 
accepted  the  position  that  the  London  University  must 
become  a  teaching  University  ? — 1  was  not  aware  of 
that  until  I  came  into  this  room  and  it  was  suggested 
by  Sir  George  Humphry. 

23.232.  That  has  been  communicated  officially  to 
this  Commission  both  on  the  part  of  the  senate  and  on 
the  part,  of  convocation,  so  that  under  those  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  inevitable  that  whatever  else  is 
done  they  will  take  up  the  teaching  part.  Under 
those  circumstances,  would  not  your  answer  to  his 
Lordship  be  somewhat  strengthened  that  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  a  union  of  forces  for  this  purpose? — 
There  would  be  very  great  advantages  in  union  ;  I 
cannot  deny  it. 

23.233.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Assuming  that  the  London 
University,  through  its  senate  and  through  its  con- 
vocation, as  has  been  represented,  signified  its  desire 
to  reform,  to  reconstruct  itself  in  the  sense  of  a  teach- 
ing University,  there  is  also  to  be  remembered  the  fact 
that  the  London  University  is  already  in  receipt  of  a 
parliamentary  grant  r — Yes. 

23.234.  Assuming  that  there  are  other  faculties 
which  are  not  so  well  endowed  as  the  Inns  of  Court  or 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  a  parliamentary  grant 
for  University  purposes  is  a  thing  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  easily  increased  than  a  fresh  grant  for  a  fresh 
University  could  be  applied  for.  Is  there  not  a  great 
advantage  in  adhering  to  an  institution,  I  will  not  say 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  its  grant,  but  is  not  the  grant 
an  additional  reason  why  it  should  not  be  neglected  ?  — 
of  teaching.  If  it  offered  all  the  advantages  that  can 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  an  exist- 
ing University  might  adapt  itself  to  the  wider  scheme 
be  offered  by  a  new  one,  then  1  think  it  is  evident 
that  a  new  oue  might  be  dispensed  with.    But  whether 


it  would  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  thoroughly  iS'/r  ,/,  Righy, 
considered.  Q.C.,  M.P. 

23.235.  If  the  London  University,  through  its  senate 

and  through  its  convocation,  has  expressed  its  willing-  24  Eeb.  1893, 
ness  to  reconstruct  itself  in  the  teaching  sense,  would 
it  be  quite  wise  to  go  beyond  an  invitation  to  them  to 
do  so.  We  know  that  before  the  invitation  failed  ? — 
And,  if  I  remember  aright,  by  a  very  considerable  ma- 
jority. It  would  require  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of 
convocation  before  they  would  accept  all  the  reforms 
that  would  be  pressed  upon  them,  would  it  not  ?  That 
is  my  impression.  I  cannot  really  sive  you  any  infor- 
mation ;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that,  it  would 
be  only  a  guess. 

23.236.  Could  you  go  so  far  as  to  give  a  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  recommendation  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  appointing  a  statutory  com- 
mission ;  or  do  you  think  that  would  be  very  unad- 
visable  ?  — No,  certainly  not.  I  will  not  say  that.  In 
fact,  unless  things  go  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  I 
hope  they  will  go,  probably  that  will  become  necessary. 
I  mean  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  other  things  that  I  came  to  talk  about  here,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  can  say  without  any  disloyalty  to 
my  Inn  if  they  will  not  reform  themselves  they  must  be 
reformed  from  outside. 

23.237.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  same  observation  might 
be  applied  to  the  London  University  ? — Certainly,  I 
should  say  so. 

23.238.  (Lord  Playfair.)  You  are  aware  that  in 
Scotland  several  statutory  commissions  have  during 
the  last  30  years  been  appointed  to  reform  the  Scotch 
Universities  ? — Yes. 

23.239.  That  the  details  of  arrangement  between 
bodies  that  might  be  conflicting  are  more  easily 
managed  by  a  statutory  commission  than  by  mere 
negotiations  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

23.240.  I  think  I  understand  you  that  you  do  not 
want  to  multiply  examinations  between  the  University 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Inns  of  Court  on  the  other, 
bu  tit  would  be  possible  to  consolidate  examinations  so 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  might  take  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  University,  the  scientific  exa- 
mination of  the  University,  and  probably  act  jointly 
for  the  professional  examination  of  the  Inns  of 
Court? — I  should  rather  demur  about  our  taking  the 
preliminary  examinations.  We  are  no  better  than 
any  one  else ;  the  University  might  do  that  for  itself 
perfectly  well. 

23.241.  That  is  what  I  say.  You  will  probably 
trust  the  University  for  the  preliminary  examinations  ? 
—Yes. 

23.242.  And  the  future  examinations  might,  if 
possible,  be  done  by  a  common  system  so  as  to  prevent 
the  great  evil,  at  least  what  I  consider  the  great  evil, 
of  multiplying  examinations  upon  students? — Yes; 
my  suggestion  only  went  to  the  professional  part  of 
the  business,  but  you  can  scarcely  separate,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  University  would  in  any  case 
disregard  the  suggestions  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  they 
were  reasonable  in  themselves. 

23.243.  And  would  be  extremely  glad  to  co-operate 
with  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

23.244.  Would  you  trust  the  University,  if  it  is  ever 
endowed,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  private  generosity, 
with  sufficient  funds,  with  the  scientific  subjects,  and 
keep  the  professional  education  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — That  would  be  my 
general  opinion.  You  mean  the  scientific  part  of  law  ? 
1  cannot  travel  into  other  subjects. 

23.245.  Yes,  Roman  law,  international  law.  and 
such  questions  as  those  ? — Yes,  I  had  rather  trust  that 
to  the  University  than  to  any  professional  body  at  all. 

23.246.  And  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  also 
that  the  scientific  part  of  them  might  be  made  so 
popular  as  to  be  open  to  the  education  of  men  who 
have  magisterial  duties  to  perform,  and  the  duties  of 
landlords  to  perform,  by  tempting  them  to  go  and  get 
some  general  education  in  law  V — I  should  think  so. 

23.247.  Do  you  know  that  at  one  time  in  Scotland, 
in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  early  Jameses,  I  forget 
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whether  it  was  James  II.  or  James  III.,  it  was  made 
a  compulsory  law  that  all  the  eldest  sons  of  nobles  and 
landowners  should  go  through  a  legal  education  in 
order  that  they  might  execute  justice  with  wisdom.  It 
was  the  first  compulsory  law  in  this  country  ? — I 
have  heard  that. 

23,248.  Without  compulsion  we  might  perhaps  get 
such  knowledge  distributed  by  a  system  of  high  legal 
teaching  in  the  University  ? — The  time  was  when,  as  I 
understand,  our  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery 
were  very  much  more  like  Universities  than  they  are 
now,  and  then  they  did  attract  a  large  body  of  the 
country  gentlemen's  sons  and  others.  I  think  we 
have  become  too  professional  for  that.  I  believe  that 
in  what  I  say  now  I  am  rather  going  against  the 


pecuniary  interests  of  my  Inn,  because  some  do  come 
still  who  might  be  taken  away  by  the  University,  but  I 
am  not  concerned  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  one 
institution  rather  than  another,  but  with  the  general 
interests  of  education. 

23,249.  In  speaking  of  the  two  branches  of  law 
which  you  think  should  be  kept  distinct,  I  suppose 
the  scientific  or  theoretical  subjects  would  be  common 
to  both  of  them  in  the  University? — You  would  not 
expect  that  those  who  were  going  to  be  solicitors 
would  pay  quite  as  much  attention  to  that.  The  more 
both  branches  of  the  profession  interested  themselves 
in  those  scientific  subjects,  I  think,  the  better,  within 
limits. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  2nd  March,  at  12  o'clock. 
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F.  Brown,  Esq.,  examined. 


23.250.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  at  the 
Sladc  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  University  College  ? — 
Yes. 

23.251.  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  professorship  is 
treated,  what  kind  of  lectures  you  give,  how  far  they 
are  practical,  how  far  they  are  theoretical,  what  the 
students  do,  and  what  examinations  they  have,  and 
give  any  general  information  which  you  think  would 
be  useful  to  us  ? — I  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical school ;  there  is  no  theory  at  all  necessarily.  The 
only  lectures  in  which  theory  is  introduced  at  all  is 
when  one  is  criticising  compositions.  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  sketch  club,  and  just  a  little  theory  comes 
in  then,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  purely  practical  school 
for  the  teaching  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing. 

23.252.  Do  they  draw  from  models  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
large  academy  ;  there  are  two  or  three  life  models 
posing  in  the  school. 

23.253.  Your  office  is  that  of  instructor ;  you 
teach  them  practically? — Yes,  it  is  purely  practical. 

23.254.  Yrou  do  not  give  any  lectures  ? — No  ;  ex- 
cept the  criticism  of  compositions  mentioned  above. 

23.255.  As  a  general  question,  do  you  think  a 
teaching  University  in  London  couid  give  any  in- 
struction in  Fine  Arts  to  people  who  are  going  to 
follow  painting  and  sculpture  as  a  profession  ? — I 
ihink  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  teaching  of  Fine 
Art  in  London  is  already  provided  for. 

23.256.  By  existing  institutions  ? — Yes,  it  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  there  is  full  accommodation,  staff, 
and  so  on,  for  all  art  students  of  London. 

23.257.  And  such  things  as  the  history  of  art,  or 
the  instruction  in  perspective,  and  other  matters  of 
that  sort? — I  should  think  they  could  very  reason- 
ably come  into  any  practical  system.  The  teaching 
of  history  is'  not  necessary,  but  is  advisable.  But 


that  is  a  part  of  general  education,  I  think,  that 
a  University  might  take  up  and  would  do  so  natu- 
rally. 

23.258.  It  is  very  useful  for  people  who  intend  to 
write  about  it  ? — Yes,  as  general  knowledge. 

23.259.  I  suppose  in  any  good  University  the 
history  of  art  ought  not  to  be  neglected  any  more 
than  the  history  of  constitutions,  battles,  or  dynasties, 
it  is  part  of  general  history  ?■ — Yes. 

23.260.  As  far  as  you  have  thought  of  the  subject, 
you  think  that  a  University  would  be  of  no  use  with 
regard  to  Fine  Arts  ? — It  seems  to  me  if  it  established 
a  practical  school  of  Fine  Art,  it  would  be  only 
adding  one  more  to  an  already  sufficient  number. 

23.261.  And  none  of  the  existing  institutions  would 
be  benefited  by  any  connection  direct  or  indirect  with 
the  University  ? — Except  that  in  a  school  of  practice 
the  students  might  have  the  advantages  of  lectures 
on  the  theory  of  Art  and  the  history.  They  might 
work  together  in  that  way  from  different  practical 
schools  meeting  in  some  centre.  The  theory  and 
history  of  Art  are  very  necessary,  and  very  useful,  but 
they  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  limits  of  a  prac- 
tical school. 

23.262.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  would  say  that  it  was 
important  that  an  artist  should  have  a  good  general 
education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  but  I  think  it  quite 
possible  for  a  very  uneducated  man  to  become  a 
great  artist. 

23.263.  But  even  an  ignorant  man  would  be  all 
the  better  if  he  had  the  general  knowledge  of  Sir 
Frederic  Leighfon  and  Alma  Tadema  ?— Yes,  of 
course,  the  range  of  subjects  is  increased  by  general 
education,  but  the  art  faculties  remain  the  same. 
Those  are  the  things  that  they  are  gifted  with  at  the 
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start.  A  good  education  expands  their  range  of 
subjects. 

23.264.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  French  artists  are  educated  ? — Yes,  to  some 
extent,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  principal 
system  that  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  I  have 
been  in  a  private  atelier. 

23.265.  The  system  of  private  apprenticeship 
prevails  largely  in  France  ? — I  think  several  of  the 
artists  have  private  pupils,  but  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  is  a  school  which  is  rather  different.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  school  which  is  more  like  a  University  ;  it  makes 
the  art  student  go  through  a  course  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  and  theory,  and  in  the  same  way  it  makes 
the  sculptor  take  up  painting,  whereas  in  England  the 
sculptor  simply  goes  on  with  his  sculpture,  and  the 
painter  with  his  painting  (that  is  as  a  general  rule), 
and  the  architect  with  his  art. 

23.2(56.  Do  you  think  the  influence  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  has  been  satisfactory  on  French 
art  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me 
to  answer.  I  do  not  know  quite  enough  of  French 
art,  I  am  rather  opposed  to  all  academical  influences 
myself,  I  do  not  much  believe  in  them.  I  think 
that  personal  influence  is  very  much  superior. 

23.267.  Your  aim  is  principally  to  develop  the 
individual  talent  of  the  young  artist  ? — Yes,  remove 
every  impediment  that  is  possible  to  be  removed  from 
his  path.  I  mean,  the  mechanical  laborious  work, 
which  is  not  connected  with  intelligence  at  all. 

23.268.  Do  you  consider  that  the  work  done  in  the 
Slade  School  of  Art  makes  it  superfluous  for  a  young 
artist  to  go  to  the  studio  of  a  great  artist  afterwards  ? — 
It  would  be  an  admirable  way  of  finishing  up  a 
school  education,  to  go  to  a  really  great  man  with 
whom  the  student  Avas  in  sympathy. 

23.269.  You  think  that  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship or  pupilage  is  a  very  good  system  ? — 
Decidedly. 

23.270.  And  that  nothing  else  could  take  its  place  ? 
— No,  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  I  think,  but  1 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  very  definite 
opinion  upon  that  point.  But  it  has  proved  itself  to 
be  an  admirable  system. 

23.271.  The  combination  of  school  and  studio  is 
what  you  think  desirable  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  good  thing. 

23.272.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Can  you  tell  me, 
with  regard  to  your  pupils  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art, 
when  they  come  to  you  are  they  attending  any  olher 
instruction  ? — Some  of  them  probably  are,  but  I  should 
say,  very  few. 

23.273.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  students  of 
University  College  or  other  colleges? — No,  they  give 
up  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  art  studies. 

23.274.  So  that  the  connexion  of  your  work  with 
the  work  of  University  College  is  rather  of  an 
external,  and  it  might  almost  be  called  an  accidental 
kind :  by  which  I  mean  that  you  could  carry  on  the 
work  just  as  well  and  just  as  much  to  your  satisfaction 
if  you  were  not  connected  with  the  college?  —  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

23.275.  You  do  not  gain  anything  by  tli3  con- 
nexion ? — We  have  the  buildings,  the  endowment, 
and  so  on. 

23.276.  But  the  fact  that  your  work  is  connected 
with  University  College  is  not,  in  your  view,  any  gain 
to  your  work  ? — No.  If  we  had  the  buildings,  the 
endowments,  if  there  were  an  entire  separation  the 
work  could  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way. 

23.277.  You  are  not  in  any  way  under  control  ; 
practically  your  work  is  not  controlled  by  any  other 
body  ? — No,  not  the  practical  work.  So  far  as  the 
purely  practical  manngement  of  the  school  is  concerned 
it  is  left  pretty  much  in  my  hands,  but,  of  course, 
everything  J  do  has  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Council. 

23.278.  There  is  then  no  particular  advantage 
derived  from  having  this  School  of  Art  in  connexion 
with  an  academical  institution  so  far  as  you  are  able 
to  judge? — I  think  I  may  say  that  much. 
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23.279.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  your  pupils  are     F.  Brown, 
not  socially  brought  into  relation  with  the   other  Fsg. 
students  ? — No,  they  are  not ;  but  I  do  not  see  at  all    2  Mar  189g 
why  there  should  not  be  classes  in  the  University  on 

the  history  of  art  and  the  theory  of  art  which  our 
students  and  others  could  attend. 

23.280.  You  think  that  if  there  were  other  classes 
on  the  history  of  art  and  the  theory  of  art  those 
classes  would  be  advantageous  to  your  students  ? — 
Certainly. 

23.281.  And  you  would  be  glad  that  they  should 
go  to  those  along  with  the  others  ? — Yes,  it  could  be 
made  compulsory. 

23.282.  You  would  not  object  to  its  being  made 
compulsory  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

23.283.  Then  you  think  that  students  who  belong 
to  other  departments,  or  taking  up  the  study  of  history 
in  other  ways,  might  be  drawn  also,  and  might  com- 
bine with  students  who  are  learning  practically  ? — 
Yes. 

23.284.  And  you  think  that  combination  might  be 
of  advantage  to  both  ? — Certainly. 

23.285.  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  those  who  were  preparing  for  the  profession 
of  artists  to  have  inducements  and  encouragement 
to  go  through  a  University  course  of  any  kind  ? 
Or  would  that  inevitably  involve  too  great  a  delay, 
and  take  too  much  time  from  your  practical  work  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  would. 

23.286.  I  remember  that  a  painter  with  whom 
I  once  talked  on  this  point  was  this  :  he  said,  "  Well, 
"  my  experience  is  that  I  never  cared  about  any- 
thing except  painting  after  the  age  of  12."  That 
is  rather  earlyr  to  commence,  is  it  net  ? — Yes.  I 
am  afraid  that,  except  by  attendance  at  lectures,  you 
would  not  get  the  art  student  to  go  in  for  a  real 
University  education.  He  would,  I  think,  attend 
lectures  ou  general  subjects  which  would  interest  him, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  neither  find  time  nor 
inclination  to  go  through  any  severe  course  of  general 
study. 

23.287.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  real  gift 
for  paintinsr  or  sculpture,  how  early  in  life  should  he 
begin  to  give  the  main  part  of  his  time  to  the  practical 
work,  do  you  think  ? — One  cannot  begin  too  early, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  up  one's  general 
education  in  order  to  begin  a  special  training. 

23.288.  How  long  do  you  think  the  education  of 
an  artist  ought  to  be  carried  on  ?  —  His  ordinary 
education,  I  should  think,  till  about  17  would  be  quite 
long  enough. 

23.289.  Therefore  we  may  say  that,  in  your  view 
his  serious  devotion  of  his  time  to  general  education 
ought  to  end  before  the  time  at  which  ordinarily  a 
University  course  begins  ? — Yes,  unless  he  is  a  man 
of  means;  because  there  is  always  the  question  of 
getting  his  living  to  come  in. 

23.290.  But  even  if  he  is  a  man  of  means,  sup- 
posing his  gift  lies  very  decidedly  and  clearly  in  the 
direction  of  art,  do  yon  think  you  could  advise  him 
to  postpone  the  concentration  of  his  mind  on  the 
practical  work  of  art  until  after  a  University  course 
had  been  gone  through  ? — I  should  endeavour  at  an 
early  age  to  mix  them  or  combine  them,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  general  education,  and  then  let  him 
give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  art  education  at  about 
18  or  19. 

23.291.  18  or  19  is  rather  too  early  if  a  man  is 
going  through  a  University  course.  Certainty  in  the 
case  of  the  present  organisation  of  Universities  they 
begin  usually  at  18  or  19,  so  if  the  concentration  and 
entire  devotion  to  art  is  to  be  delayed  till  after  he  has 
gone  through  his  University  course  it  must  be 
delayed  until  the  age  of  21  or  22? — That  is  putting 
it  off  rather  late,  but  providing  he  had  been  devoting 
some  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  art  I  do  not  see 
any  particular  objection. 

23.292.  And  I  suppose  you  think  that  a  man 
would  gain  as  an  artist  by  the  enlargement  of  his 
taste  and  thought  by  a  comprehensive  study  of 
literature  and  history  ? — In  the  sense  that  I  have 
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•  Brown'     already  spoken  of  I  think  so,  but  I  confess  I  do  not 

 qJ_        think  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  what  one  may 

2  Mar.  1893.    ca^  his  peculiarly  art  qualities,  that  is  to  say,  sense 

 of  form  and  colour  which  are  purely  technical.  It 

would  simply  extend  his  range  of  thought. 

23.293.  It  would  be  a  gain  on  the  whole  that  the 
ideal  element  of  his  art  would  be  made  more  rich, 
more  refined  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

23.294.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  At  what  age  do  you  say 
your  pupils  generally  commence  ? — At  very  various 
ages.  Some  of  them  begin  at  15,  and  commence  at 
once  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time. 

23.295.  You  have  no  limit  of  age  ? — No,  we  have 
no  limit  of  age.  I  think  that  some  have  commenced 
even  earlier. 

23.296.  And  much  later? — Some  people  take  it  up 
quite  late  in  life. 

23.297.  Some  among  your  pupils  ? — Yes. 

23.298.  Would  16  be  a  usual  age  for  them  to  come 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

23.299.  That  you  are  aware  is  the  entrance  age 
of  the  college  to  which  your  school  is  attached  ? — 
was  not  aware  of  it  ;  but  that  is  a  very  usual  age  foi 
people  to  begin  to  study. 

23.300.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  that  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  Univer- 
sity here  was  that  it  might  encourage  and  pro- 
vide  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  having  Univer- 
sity education  at  that  age — 16.  Are  you  aware  that 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  alleged  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

23.301.  So  far  that  would  tend  to  approximate  to 
the  age  prevailing  in  your  school  ? — Yes. 

23.302.  At  present  I  understand  you  enjoy  the 
most  complete  freedom  of  teaching? — Yes,  I  think  I 
may  say  so. 

23.303.  And  that  you  would  not  desire  to  have 
interfered  with  more  than  necessary  ? — Obviously 
not.  I  have  been  many  years  teaching,  and  I  believe 
I  know  thoroughly  my  business. 

23.304.  Of  course  the  connecting  of  you  with  any 
system  would  to  some  extent  impair  your  perfect 
freedom  ? — Yes. 

23.305.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
there  are  other  advantages  arising  out  of  that  con- 
nexion which  would  counterbalance  the  degree  of 
restraint  to  which  your  freedom  of  teaching  must  in 
that  case  be  subject.  In  what  direction  do  you  think 
it  would  assist  you  ? — I  hardly  see  any  direction 
except  the  one  that  I  have  already  spoken  of:  that  a 
general  education  by  attending  a  course  of  "lectures 
oti  the  history  of  art  and  its  theory  might  be  attended 
by  the  students  in  the  school. 

23.306.  You  think  that  would  be  useful  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

23.307.  How  many  students  altogether  are  there 
in  the  school  ? — There  are  now  about  210, 1  think. 

23.308.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  the 
destination  of  these  students  is.  Are  they  going  to 
become  professional  artists  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that 
a  large  majority  of  them  hope  to  live  by  some  form  or 
other  of  art,  but  there  are  so  many  branches  of  art 
now-a-days  that  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  painting, 
because-  that  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  for 
instance,  there  is  illustration  and  there  are  various 
offshoots  of  Fine  Art. 

23.309.  Do  you  mean  illustration  of  books  ? — Yes  ; 
in  fact  illustrations  of  every  kind.  The  subjects  in 
which  people  can  make  use  of  art  education  are 
innumerable. 

23.310.  Then  yours  is  a  practical  school  which 
leads  in  a  great  many  different  direct-ions ;  it  may 
lead  to  the  profession  of  painter  or  to  the  profes- 
sion of  book  illustrator,  or  to  that  of  decorative 
artist  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  training  which  is  suitable  for 
all  and  each  of  them,  only  the  painter  would  have  to 
keep  on  longer  at  his  studies,  because  he  would  have 
to  take  up  a  subject  which  is  not  requisite  for  the 
black  and  white  illustrator  to  take  up.  The  black 
and  white  illustrator  only  wants  to  learn  to  draw,  but 


the  painter  wants  to  learn  a  great  deal  more,  and  that 
is  the  most  important  part. 

23.311.  You  say  the  black  and  white  illustrator 
only  wants  to  learn  to  draw.  Is  that  so  ?  To  draw 
in  light  and  shade.    He  does  not  deal  with  colour. 

23.312.  Is  there  any  truth  in  what  engravers  tell 
us,  that  the  element  of  colour  is  important  in  black 
and  white  ? — I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  of 
any  importance.  But  we  were  speaking  rather  of 
people  who  wanted  to  get  a  living  by  illustrating  in 
simple  black  and  white,  not  the  translation  of  pic- 
tures. 

23.313.  But  is  not  that  a  very  important  branch  of 
it  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  need  imply  any 
knowledge  of  colour.  If  you  translate  a  picture  you 
translate  it  into  tones.  Yon  know  the  kind  or  the 
extent  of  black  and  white  which  you  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  certain  colonr. 

23.314.  Of  course  your  opinion  is  that  of  a  man 
experienced  in  this  matter,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  experienced  engravers  and  etchers 
have  told  us  that  colour  is  of  great  importanco 
and  that  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  engrave  or 
etch  from  mere  black  and  white  and  from  coloured 
pictures  ? — Some  of  the  best  etchers  I  know  are 
certainly  people  who  have  not  studied  painting. 
They  would  do  a  little,  but  they  would  not  go  through 
a  long  and  elaborate  system  of  painting  if  their 
object  was  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  qualify 
themselves  to  get  their  living  as  illustrators. 

23.315.  That  is  really  an  important  point  to  con- 
sider. Is  the  object  of  this  school  simply  to  enable 
people  to  get  their  living  as  soon  as  possible  ? — No  ; 
its  object  is  simply  to  train  people  to  become  artists. 
It  is  open  to  all  the  people  who  can  afford  to  stop 
there  and  carry  on  their  studies  for  five  or  six 
years. 

23.316.  But  if  it  embraces  so  many  different  de- 
partments and  has  so  many  outlets,  may  I  put  this  to 
you,  is  it  not  a  school  which  might,  perhaps,  be  very 
properly  called  a  school  requiring  the  employment  of  a 
staff  of  professors  rather  than  of  one,  however  skilful 
he  might  be  ? — We  have  a  staff,  certainly. 

23.317.  Is  there  anyone  but  yourself  to  instruct  ? — 
I  have  two  or  three  minor  assistants.  I  have  a 
master  of  sculpture,  and  I  shall  have  an  assistant  master 
next  term.  There  are  also  visitors,  i.e.  artists  who 
visit  the  school  at  intervals. 

23.318.  Then  yon  are  creating  a  staff?  —  Yes. 

23.319.  To  those,  at  any  rate,  who  are  going  into 
the  finer  and  more  accomplished  branches  of  art 
would  it  not  be  of  advantage  that  they  should  have 
something  rather  more  than  the  manual  dexterity 
and  correctness  of  eye  which  you  seem  to  consider 
the  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at? — It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  simply  furnishing  a  man  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  materials  and  his  tools.  That  is  all  a 
practical  school  can  do.  You  cannot  make  an  artist 
of  anybody. 

23.320.  You  cannot  give  gifts  which  belong  to 
nature,  but  you  may  cultivate  them  ? — Certainly. 

23.321.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  advantage  in 
adding  a  more  theoretical  side,  a  more  learned  side, 
if  I  might  put  it  so,  to  the  purely  practical  one  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  I  have  already  stated  that  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  that. 

23.322.  Not  limiting  it  merely  to  such  questions  as 
the  history  of  art,  but  making  the  art  teaching  itself, 
if  I  may  say  so,  of  a  more  learned  and  more  scientific 
character.  Would  there  be  an  advantage  in  that  ? — ■ 
I  see  no  disadvantage,  but  it  can  only  supplement  the 
real  practical  training,  that  is  to  say,  the  teaching  of 
the  eye.  That  is  simply  what  a  school  of  art  is 
capable  of  doing.  That  is  its  main  object,  its  main 
use. 

23.323.  Is  there  not  something  in  the  imaginative 
and  in  the  intellectual  dealing  with  the  subject  which 
is  beyond,  and  independent  of  thai,  and  is  of  value  to 
the  artist? — I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  could 
teach  that. 

23.324.  I  would  suggest  by  making  the  student 
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familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
painters,  the  greatest  artists  iu  various  branches  and 
periods  of  art,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
periods  ? — That,  of  course  every  artist  would  perfectly 
agree  with. 

23.325.  Does  not  that  involve  rather  a  considerable 
apparatus  of  teaching? — Yes,  it  would. 

23.326.  A  great  deal  more  than  you  have  at 
present  ? — Certainly.  It  would  involve  a  special 
lecturer ;  I  had  some  intention  myself  of  securing  a 
lecturer,  and  getting  photographs  and  other  things  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  by  lantern  slides,  and  so 
on. 

23.327.  You  would  like  to  make  your  existing 
practical  art  school  the  basis  of  a  school  which  would 
be  fully  equipped  in  all  those  directions  ? — Yes. 

23.328.  And  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage 
even  to  that  branch  which  at  present  exists,  if  those 
additions  were  made  ? — Quite  so. 

23.329.  And  in  the  -interest  of  that,  you  would  be 
content  to  give  up  some  of  that  freedom  of  teaching 
which  at  present  you  have,  and  which  you  value 
highly  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  involve 
that. 

23.330.  Because  every  combined  action  involves  a 
sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  individual  freedom  ? — I 
think  it  would  hardly  involve  any  practical  inter- 
ference with  my  methods  and  ideas. 

23.331.  You  are  not  afraid  of  it  at  any  rate  ? — No, 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  interfere  in  any  way  with 
my  own  ideas  of  what  is  practical  and  right. 

23.332.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  order  justly 
to  understand  the  history  of  art  involves  an  exact  and 
methodical  study,  which  is  very  different  from  that  (if 
I  may  call  it)  amateurish  knowlege  of  art  which  one 
gets  as  a  mere  branch  of  general  history  ? — Yes,  I 
should  imagine  so. 

23.333.  The  knowledge  which  a  learned  painter  has 
of  the  various  periods  of  art  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  great  masters  is  something  quite  different  from 
that  which  would  be  acquired  by  treating  it  as  a  mere 
branch  of  general  history  ? — Yes ;  I  doubt  whether  an 
art  student  who  had  gone  through  a  limited  amount 
of  practical  work  would  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
remarks  or  lectures  upon  those  things  which  you  have 
just  indicated. 

23.334.  That  would  furnish  the  basis  of  a  course 
which  would  be  of  a  distinct  character  which  would 
properly  belong  to  the  realm  of  art  teaching  ? — Yes. 

23.335.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  spoken 
of  the  theory  of  art,  what  do  you  comprise  under  that 
title?— I  should  say  everything  connected  with  art 
that  was  not  absolute  practice.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  separate  theory  from  practice.  I  mean  to  say  every 
practical  advice  involves  a  certain  amount  of  theory, 
does  it  not  ? — There  is  a  reason  why  you  do  every- 
thing, and  that  in  a  sense  is  a  theory.  That  is  what  I 
mean. 

23.336.  The  theory  of  art  could  be  best  taught  in 

connexion  with  the  actual  practical  work  of  art  ?  

Yes,  certainly. 

23.337.  So  you  think  it  not  necessary  or  desirable 
that  there  should  be  teaching  of  the  theory  of  art 
irrespective  of  the  actual  practical  work?— Do  you 
mean  for  the  art  student  or  for  the  general  student. 

23.338.  For  the  art  student  ?— I  do  not  quite  follow 
your  question. 

23.339.  The  question  is  whether  there  should  be 
teaching  and  lectures  on  the  theory  of  art  ?— For  art 
students. 

23.340.  Yes,  for  art,  students  independent  of  the 
actual  practical  work  of  art ;  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  course  ? — You  mean  held  at  some  other  place 
at  which  these  art  students  could  attend  ? 

23.341.  Yes,  separate  ?— There  is  no  objection  to 
that  at  all. 

23.342.  And  what  would  be  the  subject  of  such 

lecture*.    What  is  the  idea  of  the  theory  of  art  ?  It 

would  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
great  pictures  of  the  past,  and  so  on.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  far  exactly  it  extends.   For  instance, 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  discourses  are  on  the  theory  of  art  F.  Brown, 
and  on  the  practice  too,  but  mainly  on  the  theory  Esq. 

23.343.  Theory  composition  and  perspective  ?— Yes,    2  Mar-  1893 
everything  in  connexion  with  art  which  is  not  actually 

the  practical  part  of  it. 

23.344.  And  such  course  would  be  advantageous  to 
art  students  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  development  of  art 
as  exemplified  in  the  works  that  have  been  done  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  art  education.  I  supplement 
my  practical  work  by  simply  telling  st  udents  to  go  and 
look  at  certain  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery. 
But  that  is  a  spasmodic  sort  of  teaching ;  it  is  not 
systematic.  You  simply  tell  them  to  go  and  look  at 
certain  pictures. 

23.345.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  lectures  given  in  the  National  Gallery  ? — That 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

23.346.  Supposing  the  National  Gallery  could  be  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  University,  you  think 
there  might  be  important  work  done  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea  to  give  up  the 
National  Gallery  or  certain  parts  of  it  for  lectures. 

•  23,347.  Do  you  think  the  study  of  anatomy  is 
desirable  for  those  who  are  wishing  to  represent  the 
human  figure  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  more  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  mediocre  artist  than  of  the  very 
talented.  I  see  you  are  rather  surprised  at  that 
view. 

23.348.  No,  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  it ; 
but  why  do  you  say  so  ? — In  teaching  the  eye,  some 
people  are  naturally  so  gifted  that  they  can  see  and 
draw  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  learn 
something  about  it. 

23.349.  I  was  only  considering  how  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  would  help  in  dealing  with  the  human 
figure  ? — I  am  not  disposed  to  laud  it  to  the  skies  as 
some  painters  do  ;  because  there  is  a  great  danger  to 
misuse  it.  It  is  palpable  in  many  artists'  works  that 
they  know  too  much  of  anatomy,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly showing  it  to  one's  annoyance.  One  does  not 
want  to  see  a  figure  with  muscles  all  over  it.  One 
should  endeavour  to  conceal  them  sometimes. 

23.350.  The  danger  of  misuse  is  perhaps  equal  to 
that  of  the  want  of  use  ? — No,  I  should  not  quite  go 
so  far  as  that.  I  certainly  object  to  lecturers  on 
anatomy  going  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  those 
parts  of  the  figure  which  are  never  shown. 

23.351.  The  great  sculptors  of  antiquity,  I  suppose, 
had  no  very  great  knowledge  of  anatomy  ?- — No  ;  they 
are  said  not  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  that 
subject. 

23.352.  Because  they  were  such  observers  of  the 
human  figure,  and  they  saw  so  much  of  naked  men  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  studied  anatomy. 

23.353.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is,  but  for 
instance,  in  depicting  the  human  face,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  would  help  at  all  ? — 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  there  quite. 

23.354.  The  various  lines  are  for  the  most  part  in 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  muscles  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  always  remains,  that  is  the 
bony  structure. 

23.355.  You  do  not  see  it  at  all  ? — You  do  not  see 
it  sometimes  certainly,  but  I  think,  as  a  rule,  you  do 
see  the  structure  of  a  face.  I  think  certainly  the 
study  of  anatomy  is  very  useful  if  kept  within  proper 
limits,  and  if  the  lectures  are  given  by  a  man  who  is 
an  artist  as  well  as  an  anatomist.  Such  men  do  exist. 
I  had  a  course  of  lectures  given  when  I  was  at  West- 
minster by  one  of  my  own  students,  who  was  a  surgeon 
and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  one  of  the  hospitals. 
Of  course  a  man  who  knows  both  sides  of  his  subject 
knows  exactly  how  much  anatomy  to  introduce  into 
his  lectures  to  art  students. 

23.356.  He  knows  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out- 
side ? — Yes.  He  does  not  go  and  devote  an  hour  to 
explaining  the  structure  of  a  vertebra. 

23.357.  ( Chairman^  Would  a  student  get  all  the 
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F.  Brown,     anatomy  he  wanted  by  attending  a  medical  lecture  on 

ES(1-         anatomy  ? — He  would  get  far  too  much.    The  two 

.  ~  „„  subiects  must  he  kept  quite  distinct,  or  rather  the  two 
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views  ot  tne  subject,  the  artistic  and  the  surgical, 

must  be  kept  separate. 

23,358.  (Sir  George  Humphry*)  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  lectures  on  the  theory  of  art  and  the 
history  of  art  might  on  the  whole  perhaps  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  artist  by  directing  his  attention  too  much 
in  certain  ways,  and  impressing  upon  him  certain 
ideas  and  certain  theories  which  would  rather  cramp 
and  narrow  his  artistic  faculties  ? — Yes.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  that  view,  I  think.  I  myself 
am  particularly  averse  to  any  art  which  is  a  sort  of 
weak  reminiscence  of  the  old  people,  purely  conven- 
tional and  academical,  built  up  on  lines  which  have 

The  witne; 


been  formed  by  other  people,  in  which  there  is  no 
personality.  I  should  suppose  that  such  a  course  as 
you  suggest  would  affect  a  certain  kind  of  mind,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  an 
original  student ;  he  would  not  be  led  off  to  do  the 
conventional  and  .academical ;  his  nature  would  prevent 
him.  But,  of  course,  there  are  several  artists  of  a 
certain  temperament  who  would  and  who  do  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  am  not  alluding  to  any  really  great 
artists  ;  I  am  thinking  more  of  the  mediocre  kind  of 
■jrtist. 

23,359.  You  take  the  view  that  a  good  general 
education  widens  the  basis  of  all  men's  thought  and 
interest,  and  so  would  promote  his  excellence  as  an 
artist,  as  it  promotes  excellence  in  almost  every  other 
department  in  life  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

withdrew. 


The  Right  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Synge  Christc 

Hon.  Sir  C. 

S.  C.  Bowen.      23,360.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough 

  to  come  to  give  us  your  views  and  advice  with  regard 

to  the  proposed  new  teaching  University,  I  think 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  legal  Faculty  ? — That 
really  is  the  only  subject  that  I  am  at  all  competent  to 
form  any  opinion  about. 

23.361.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a  good  legal  Faculty,  and  do  you  think  it  could 
be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Inns  of  Court? — I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  the  Inns  of  Court  might  be 
brought  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  every  development  of  University  teaching  of 
law,  both  in  the  older  Universities  and  in  the  various 
University  centres  that  are  being  established;  but 
concurrently  with  that,  I  hope  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
might  in  time  be  brought  to  some  sort  of  fellowship 
with  the  teaching  University  in  London.  Whatever 
University  there  is  in  London,  it  ought  to  have  a 
school  of  law.  The  Inns  of  Court  could  take  a 
prominent  part,  but,  whether  they  might  be  influenced 
to  do  that  or  not,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  law  in  ordinary 
University  centres. 

23.362.  For  anybody  who  intends  to  study  the  law 
as  a  profession,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  a 
really  good  philosophical  theoretical  foundation  before 
he  begins  practical  work  ? — I  think  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  law  itself,  and  also  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  individual. 

23.363.  That  would  be  given  by  a  University 
before  a  man  went  into  chambers  and  before  he  began 
the  practical  work  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  about  prolonging  the  University  curriculum 
to  a  late  age,  if  a  man  is  afterwards  going  to  join  the 
profession.  The  attendance  in  the  chambers  of  a 
barrister  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  follow  the  law  as 
a  profession,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  You 
can  hardly  dispense  with  it,  I  think.  You  learn  there 
things  that  no  University  could  teach  you,  but  one  of 
the  great  advantages  it.  seems  to  me  of  a  school  of  law 
in  London,  would  be  that  it  would  enable  men  who 
were  not  prepared  to  give  the  time  that  a  University 
eourse  requires  out  of  their  lives,  and  who  were  after- 
wards intending  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law  to 
be  brought  under  the  principles  of  University  teaching 
in  the  study  of  law  in  London. 

23.364.  They  would  be  able  to  do  the  two  con- 
currently ? — To  a  jjreat  extent,  I  think  it  would 
shorten  the  time.  When  a  man  comes  up  from  the  Uni- 
versity, if  he  has  been  an  active  man,  taking  part  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  University,  he  very  often  does 
not  begin  till  the  age  of  23,  or  a  little  later.  Then 
he  has  to  begin  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  if  he  is  a 
man  who  has  taken  up  mathematics  or  classics,  he 
generally  has  not  studied  law  at  the  University,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  generally  is  a  person  who  has  not 
studied  modern  history.  Then  he  has  to  begin  a  fresh 
course  of  study  which  he  cannot  complete  under  two 
or  three  years,  if  it  is  to  be  sufficient  to  render  him 
competent  to  be  called.    So  that  by  the  time  a  Uni- 
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versity  man  is  called,  you  find  he  is  at  the  a<re  of  26 
or  27,  or  even  older.  It  is  too  late — of  course,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  be  effective,  but  it  is  later  than  is  desirable. 

23.365.  We  have  had  it  given  as  an  opinion  before 
us,  that  even  if  a  man  starts  a  little  later  in  chambers, 
in  consequence  of  having;  to  go  through  a  Uni- 
versity course,  and  take  a  University  degree,  he  gains 
much  more  than  he  loses  by  actual  loss  of  time.  I 
suppose  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  attendance 
in  chambers  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  I  should 
never  advise  a  man  to  go  to  the  Bar  who  really  meant 
to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession  without  going  into 
chambers. 

23.366.  With  regard  to  forming  a  good  legal 
Faculty,  I  suppose  it  would  be  advisable  to  work,  if 
possible,  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  even  if  we  did  not 
get  any  money  from  them,  or  any  advantage  of  that 
sort.  They  would  be  the  strongest  body,  and  the 
body  likely  to  have  most  influence,  and  to  give  most 
prestige  to  the  Facility  and  to  the  degree,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  get  them  to  join  us  on  almost  any 
terms  ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
get  the  Inns  of  Court  to  join,  but  I  think  the  establish- 
ment, if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  School  of  Law  ought  not 
to  fall  to  the  ground  because  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
not  come  in.  I  attach  such  extreme  importance  to  the 
cultivation  of  what  I  call  the  School  of  Law,  that  I 
ohould  be  glad  to  see  a  School  of  Law  in  any  case,  and  I 
believe  that  in  time  the  Inns  of  Court  would  come  in. 
But  the  much  more  ideal  system  would  be  one  in 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  would  play  a  more  prominent 
part — a  part  which  would  be,  I  think,  worthy  of  their 
resources,  and  worthy  of  their  position  with  regard 
to  the  profession.  I  should  be  sorry  myself  to  see  the 
scientific  study  of  law,  pass  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  very  strong  admixture  of  an  outside  element. 

23.367.  You  think  it  would  not  be  well  that  they 
should  constitute  the  Faculty  of  law  ? — I  would 
rather  not  see  it. 

23.368.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  another 
element  ? — A  strong  outside  element.  If  one  were 
forming  an  ideal  board  for  a  new  school,  I  should  be 
quite  prepared,  if  I  were  the  creator  of  it,  to  place  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  board.  I 
would  even  give  them  a  majority,  that  is,  I  would  give 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  a  majority,  but  I 
would  have  a  very  strong  minority.  I  think  the 
strength  of  the  minority  is  a  very  important  thing  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  ought  to  be  people  outside  who 
are  more  accustomed  to  education  than  we  are  in  the 
Inns  of  Court.  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
education. 

23.369.  Do  you  think  the  degree  ought  to  be  such, 
or  could  be  such  that  it  would  be  sought  after  by 
others  than  men  who  intended  to  make  the  law  a 
profession  ;  men  who  are  going  into  commerce  or 
business,  or  into  Parliament,  or  diplomacy,  or  other 
professions  of  that  sort  ? — I  have  hardly  formed  an 
opinion  about  that.    I  can  hardly  be  sure  about  it. 
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Things  are  changed  in  this  country,  especially  us 
regards  the  profession  of  law,  and  you  cannot  say 
that  the  law  30  years  hence  will  be  as  it  is  now. 
There  is  a  movement  which  tends  to  break  up  the 
present  circuit  system ;  to  establish  local  centres,  to 
codify  the  law,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
and  magistrates  who  are  in  the  direct  service  of  the 
State,  and  although  one  cannot  tell  how  long  the 
movement  will  take,  or  when  it  will  finally  culminate, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  sure  that  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment, and  this  inclines  one  to  think  that  there  will  be 
considerable  opening  for  rewards  in  the  public  service. 
It  will  take  some  time  ;  it  may  be  a  long  time  or  a 
short  time. 

23.370.  Do  you  advocate  the  study  of  Roman  Law  ; 
do  you  think  Roman  Law  is  a  useful  thing  for  men 
going  into  practice? — I  do  myself.  For  practice  it  is 
rather  difficult  perhaps  to  say  exactly  in  what  way  the 
study  of  Roman  Law  tells.  First  of  all,  it  is  of  use 
in  the  study  of  the  English  Law,  and  as  I  believe, 
in  the  historical  method  of  the  study  of  the  law.  It 
appears  to  me  that  a  person  who  says,  "I  will  not 
"  look  at  Roman  Law,"  says,  "I  will  not  look  at  one 
"  of  the  sources  from  which  the  stream  of  English 
"  jurisprudence  has  in  part  sprung,"  and  also  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  the  clearest  opinion  that  every 
comparative  study  which  bears  upon  the  English  Law 
(every  study  of  every  law)  is  not  merely  of  great 
value  to  the  individual  and  to  his  intellectual  power, 
but  it  also  gives  him  a  clearer  and  more  intelligent 
perception  of  the  English  Law  itself.  And  further 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  literary  undertakings 
in  the  way  of  book-writing  can  succeed  unless  the 
persons  who  are  the  text-writers  of  the  day  have 
grounded  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  study  of  the 
Roman  Law  and  other  systems,  and  to  the  education 
of  text-writers  I  attach  great  importance. 

23.371.  And  is  a  knowledge  of  foreign  law  useful  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  anything  is  not -useful.  It  is  not 
so  immediately  connected  with  the  English  Law  as  the 
Roman  Law. 

23.372.  The  education  ought  to  be  comprehensive  ? 
— There  ought  to  be  opportunities  for  it— opportu- 
nities that  would  enable  a  man  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  study,  instead  of  making  it  a  merely 
technical  affair. 

23.373.  And,  of  course,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  general  culture.  Nobody  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  a  degree  in  law  without  having  passed  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  other  things — in  Arts,  or  in 
Science  perhaps.  There  ought  to  be  a  foundation 
besides  actual  knowledge  of  law  in  order  to  make  the 
degree  valuable  ?  —  As  regards  the  profession,  of 
course,  everything  tells.  Culture  tells  there  as  it  does 
in  everything  else  ;  everything  helps  a  man.  But  it 
does  not  do  so  more  than  other  things.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  to  anybody  who  does  not  live  in  the 
law  to  what  extent  every  item  of  knowledge  that  a 
man  possesses  sooner  or  later  helps  him ;  to  know 
commerce,  accounts,  book-keeping  :  to  understand  the 
way  ships  are  loaded  and  the  way  railways  are 
managed  ;  everything  is  of  importance,  because  the 
art  which  you  are  going  to  apply  is  one  which  you 
apply  to  specific  subject  matter,  and  the  more  intel- 
ligent you  are  about  the  subject  matter,  the  easier  it  is 
to  apply  your  principles  of  law. 

23.374.  Do  you  think  the  teaching  University 
might  form  a  Faculty  of  law,  and  give  a  degree  in 
law  which  would  be  superior  to  any  that  are  now 
given  at  other  Universities  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  know  enough  about  the  examinations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  amount 
of  knowledge  that  you  have  to  acquire  in  order  to 
obtain  distinction  in  those  schools  ;  but  they  have  very 
good  men  as  teachers  at  the  Universities,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  do  teach  well. 

23.375.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
think  your  advice  would  be  useful  to  us  with  regard  to 
law  questions — anything  which  I  have  not  asked  ? — 
No,  the  great  practical  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
know  exactly  to  what  extent  you  can  rely  on  the  Inns 


of  Court  helping  you  and  coming  in  ;  md  to  what      The  Right 
extent  you  should  be  prepared  to  make  them  predo-     Hon.  Sir  C. 
minant  in  the  matter  of  the  new  school.  &  v.  Boiven. 

23.376.  Could  anything  be  done  to  put  pressure  „  ~  „ 
upon  them,  supposing  they  were  unwilling  to  move —  "  ' 
anything  in  the  way  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — That 

is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  You  see  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  say  anything  that  would  be  disloyal  to  my  own 
brethren.  I  think  myself,  that  in  time  public  opinion 
and  the  presence  at  their  gates  of  a  Faculty  woul-'- 
draw  them  in.  But  they  are  very  jealous  of  power. 
You  see  the  Inns  of  Court  have  a  function  which  they 
must  exercise,  and  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  they  should  exercise.  They  must  control 
the  call  to  the  Bar,  because  otherwise  you  would  ha  ve 
the  profession  flooded  with  people  who  are  simply 
called  to  the  Bar,  who  are  very  undesirable  persons, 
coming  perhaps  from  the  Colonies,  or  India,  or  other 
places,  or  from  parts  of  England  where  they  are  not 
known,  who  would  be  very  undesirable  persons  to  be 
called,  and  to  go  away  with  the  stamp  of  the  Bar  upon 
them.  I  think  the  Inns  of  Court  ought  to  remain  in 
possession  of,  and  to  control,  the  call ;  but  I  should 
be  extremely  glad  to  see  them,  accept  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Lmiversities,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
question  of  morals  and  general  character. 

23.377.  They  do  that  now,  do  they  not  ?  Do  they 
not  take  the  degree  of  Oxford  ? — No.  they  are  rather 
sensitive  about  that.  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  say  the 
Inns  of  Court,  because  it  is  partly  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  partly  the  Legal  Council.  We  are  tied  down 
very  much  by  the  general  regulations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  heard.  They  do 
not  take  the  University  degree  as  a  substitution  for 
examination. 

23.378.  For  part  ?  —For  Roman  Law,  but  T  think 
only  Roman  Law.  If  I  am  wrong  about  that  \t  can 
easily  be  corrected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  anything 
but  Roman  Law. 

23.379.  Negotiations  would  have  to  take  idace 
with  each  separate  Inn ;  they  have  no  common 
government,  no  common  centre  ;  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  would  not  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
teaching  University,  would  it;,  it  is  not  in  that 
position  ? — No,  the  Board  of  Legal  Education  has  no 
authority  to  do  that.  You  would  have  to  negotiate 
with  the  Inns,  but  I  do  not  know  about  negotiating 
with  them  separately,  because  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  appoint  a  joint  committee  to  consider  any 
question.  The  difficulty  with  the  Inns  is  not,  I  think, 
that  you  could  not  negotiate  with  them  separately, 
but  they  have  separate  interests,  and  each  Inn  is 
rather  jealous  of  its  oavu  independence,  so  that  what 
one  Inn  desires  another  does  not  necessarily  desire. 

23.380.  Would  they  appoint  a  joint  committee 
do  you  think  to  consider  the  arrangements  ? — If  they 
consented  to  join — but  I  could  not  answer  for  that — 
the  Inns  of  Court  are  very  difficult  bodies  to  answer 
tor. 

23.381.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  have  no  doubt 
that  of  two  men  studying  for  the  law  the  man  who 
had  had  a  previous  scientific  training  to  a  certain 
extent  on  a  wide  basis,  such  as  the  University 
could  give,  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  a 
man  who  had  not? — He  has  a  great  advantage,  so  far 
as  that  goes,  if  at  the  time  he  acquires  his  scientific 
training  he  does  not  also  acquire  habits  of  a  kind 
which  are  unpractical  and  more  fitted  for  sedentary 
pursuits  than  active  and  practical  ones. 

23.382.  If  you  were  advising  a  man  who  was  pro- 
posing to  enter  the  law  as  a  profession,  would  you 
advise  him  to  take  such  a  course  ? — If  he  has  plenty 
of  time. 

23.383.  How  far  should  study  in  the  direction  of 
the  law  go  ?  After  the  University  a  student  would 
come  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — Yes,  he  would  come  to 
the  Inns  of  Court.  You  enter  before  you  leave  the 
University ;  you  become  a  member  of  an  lan :  then 
you  come  up  and  eat  certain  dinners  three  or  four 
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The  Right     times  a  year  .  and  then  ultimately  come  and  read  in 
Hon.  Sir  C.     T      ,     J  " 
S  C  Bowen.  London. 

'_   23,384.  In  this  new  scheme  would  you  carry  the 

2  Mar.  1893.    scientific  study  of  the  law  further  than  it  is  carried  at 

 present  in  the  old  Universities  ? — My  profession  has 

not  to  complain  of  any  deficiency  in  the  teachers  of  the 
Universities  ;  it  is  rather  that  there  is  not  enough 
vitality  in  the  schools  of  law  at  the  Universities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  enough  of  life  in 
them.    They  are  rather  taken  up  as  a  parergon. 

23.385.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  a 
University  in  that  respect  for  a  student  who  entered 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  lawyer  ? — Everything 
that  would  make  the  law  interesting  to  him.  For 
instance,  the  historical  study  of  the  law  ;  a  man  would 
always  find  out  for  himself,  especially  if  he  goes  to 
chambers,  enough  of  the  technical  instruction  to 
utilise  his  knowledge,  at  least  I  think  so.  Obviously 
he  must  end  by  learning  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
how  to  conduct  himself  before  a  jury  and  judge,  and 
what  the  practice  is  in  such  matters. 

23.386.  Might  the  scientific  study  of  the  law  be 
carried  further  at  the  new  University  than  it  is  nt 
present  at  the  older  ones,  or  is  it  carried  far  enough  ? 
— I  would  carry  it  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  law  as  a  study  pursued  for  its 
own  sake. 

23.387.  Is  that  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
the  Inns  of  Court? — Very  little.  I  will  not,  however, 
say  positively,  because  I  do  not  know.  The  character 
of  the  lectures  that  have  been  given  have  not  come 
within  my  own  immediate  knowledge,  but  I  should 
think  they  would  fall  far  short  of  what  I  consider 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  University  school. 

23.388.  Might  not  the  Inns  of  Court  be  contented 
with  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity imder  which  this  system  of  education  would  be 
carried  on,  seeing  that  after  the  student  leaves  the 
University  they  would  take  sole  charge  of  his 
studies  ? — The  key  to  the  reform  seems  to  me  to  be 
to  induce  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  yon  can,  to  admit  the 
degrees  of  the  University  in  place  of  examining  de 
novo.  I  attach  enormous  value  to  the  importance  of 
that  reform  if  you  could  effect  it,  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  effect.  The  Inns  of  Court,  as  I  said 
before,  (not  speaking  in  a  disrespectful  sense  of  a 
body  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,)  are  jealous  of 
their  own  power  in  the  matter.  They  prefer  exa- 
mining themselves.  Most  of  us  are  people  who  think 
we  know  better  than  a  University  could,  what  is 
necessary  in  order  to  learn  law. 

23.389.  There  would  still  be  an  examination  at  the 
Inns  of  Court,  would  there  not  ? — The  Inns  of  Court 
are  bound  to  examine,  because  you  cannot  drive 
people  to  a  University. 

23.390.  What  part  of  their  examination  should  be 
waived  in  respect  of  a  degree? — As  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  might  be  things  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
might  require,  such  as  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
Courts,  but  I  would  waive  as  much  as  possible.  I 
would  make  the  degree  as  attractive  as  possible  to 
everybody  who  went  to  the  University. 

23.391.  And  would  that  shorten  the  time  which  a 
man  would  have  to  spend  at  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — It 
would,  because  of  course  he  would  be  reading  law 
during  the  time  he  is  at  the  University,  and  I  should 
hope  that  the  same  sort  of  development  which  you 
are  proposing  in  London  is  one  which  we  might  look 
forward  to  at  the  older  Universities  as  well.  I  should 
be  very  much  disappointed  in  the  future  of  the  law 
if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  not  to  develop  the 
present  legal  schools  very  largely. 

23.392.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  time  at  pre- 
sent given  by  the  average  man  to  legal  education 
sufficient?  —  There  are  too  few  men  trained  in  a 
scientific  way  I  think.  For  practical  purposes  men 
know  enough  to  do  their  own  business ;  they  always 
will,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  law  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Of 
course  eyery  nowfjand  then  you  get  great  lawyers  who 
are  trained,  or  who  train  themselves  rather  in  the 


right  way.  The  best  hope  for  the  present  generation 
is  that  the  text-writers  have  improved  very  much  ; 
that  is  very  much  due  to  the  academic  influence.  It 
is  due  to  men  like  Leake,  Anson,  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, Holland,  Digby,  and  other  men  who  have  worked 
upon  the  law  from  the  academic  point  of  view,  if  I 
may  so  say. 

23.393.  But  for  the  average  man  there  might  be 
besides  the  advantages  whatever  they  were,  Avhich  he 
would  obtain  from  the  University,  some  extension  of 
the  total  time,  the  first  part  of  which  might  be  passed 
at  the  University  and  the  subsequent  part  at  the  Tuns 
of  Court.  Supposing,  according  to  the  new  scheme, 
a  man  passed  the  first  part  of  his  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  studied  what  I  may  call  the  scientific 
part  of  law,  and  then  came  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
total  amount  of  time  spent  at  the  two  might  be 
rather  longer  than  the  time  during  which  he  is  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  at  present  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  lengthen  the  period  before  the  call.  It  drives 
a  man  to  be  called  so  late  in  life,  and  it  gives  the 
advantage  very  much  to  people  who  do  not  go  into 
Universities.  I  should  like  to  see  those  who  study 
at  the  Universities  placed,  at  all  events,  more  or  less 
on  a  level,  as  far  as  advantage  goes,  with  those  whojdo 
not  go  to  a  University,  and  if  you  prolong  the  study 
of  law  too  much  before  the  call  you  make  it  impossible 
for  a  man  who  goes  to  a  University  to  stand  at  an 
equal  advantage  Avith  those  who  do  not  go.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  a  man  is  called  to  the  Bar 
his  education  in  law  ought  to  be  really  only  half 
begun.  From  that  time  forward  he  is  not  engaged 
in  active  practice  at  once,  but  he  is  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing other  people's  practice,  and  observing  others 
at  work ;  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  learning  the 
pract  ice  of  the  courts.  If  he  is  fortunate  he  goes  into 
the  chambers  of  some  big  man  and  continues  the 
study  of  the  law  there,  perhaps  for  years. 

23.394.  All  the  more  reason  perhaps  why  his 
earlier  studies  should  be  rather  given  to  the  science 
of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  his  subsequent  time  would  be 
given  to  the  practice  ? — I  quite  think  so,  but  I  do 
know  that  a  great  many  men  whose  opinions  I  respect 
might  not  take  the  same  view.  However,  that  is  my 
view. 

23.395.  (Sir  George  Humphry?)  I  think,  my 
Lord,  your  views  are,  that  the  University  should 
start  a  school  of  law  with  its  degree  appended  ? — 
Yes. 

23.396.  And  hope  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
come  in  to  assist  in  some  way  or  other  ? — I  think 
that  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  you  could  get  the  Inns  of  Court,  to 
come  in  at  once  that  it  would  not  be  an  advantage. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  two  things  should  not, 
if  possible,  be  done  together,  but  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  University  school  of  law,  whether 
the  Inns  of  Court  come  in  or  not. 

23.397.  It  is  most  important  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  come  in  ? — Of  great  importance,  because 
of  the  money. 

23.398.  One  of  the  financial  difficulties  would  be 
the  funds  which  the  University,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
would  not  possess.  It  seems  to  be  a  sine  qua  non 
1hat  there  should  be  some  funds  to  start  the  school 
of  law  in  the  University  ? — The  real  difficulty  about 
getting  the  Inns  of  Court  to  join  I  think  is  not  that 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  part  with  funds,  because 
they  are  rich  and  they  are  very  liberal.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
ignoble  expenditure  of  funds  at  all  in  the  Inns  of 
Court;  they  are  very  liberal,  and  they  would  give 
the  funds  I  think  if  they  thought  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  so.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  persuade  them  that  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  do  so.  They  would  say, 
"  We  are  the  natural  body ;  we  are  entrusted  with 
"  the  task  of  supervising  education  ;  we  must  do  it 
"  ourselves  ;  we  cannot  part  with  it  to  anybody  else." 

23.399.  That  is  also  the  view  which  others  have 
given  us  ;  that  there  is  no  illiberality,  and  no  closeuess 
at  all  ? — They  are  a  very  liberal  body. 
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23.400.  They  think  it  important  to  use  their  funis 
to  great  advantage,  and  the  point  is  in  what  way  they 
could  use  their  influence  to  good  advantage  by  con- 
tributing towards  starting  the  University  Legal 
School.  That  really  is  the  practical  point,  how  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  be  brought  in  at  the  beginning  ? 
— And  that  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty, 
because  it  depends  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  Inns.  I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  Inn,  of 
which  one  of  your  body  is  a  member.  We  should  be 
as  likely  to  come  in  as  any  other  of  the  Inns,  but 
we  should  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Benchers  to  come  in  before  they  saw  the  new 
scheme  was  a  success. 

23.401.  It  has  been  said  by  some  witnesses  who 
have  given  evidence  before  us  that  they  do  not  think 
anything  will  ever  be  attained  by  agreement? — That 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  compulsion  ? 

23.402.  Yes  ?— It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  the 
Inns  are  very  conservative  in  the  matter  of  education, 
partly,  as  I  said  before,  because  they  are  conscious 
that  they  have  a  function  to  discharge,  and  that  they 
ought  to  retain  the  power  to  do  it,  and  partly  because 
in  my  opinion  we  are  not  ourselves  sufficiently  in 
touch  witli  the  educational  world. 

23.403.  And  not  being  in  touch  they  would  be 
rather  unwilling  to  come  in  touch  with  the  proposed 
University  ? — There  would  be  a  certain  jealousy  in 
accepting  as  dominant  in  the  new  school  professors 
and  academical  persons  who  were  not  in  themselves 
working  barristers. 

23.404.  Suppose  there  was  a  proposal  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  be  freely  and  well  represented 
upon  the  educational  staff  of  the  new  University,  and 
iu  the  Council  of  the  University,  would  it  be  likelv 
that  a  little  pressure  would  then  be  viewed  wi(h  some 
favour  by  many  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
possibly  go  well.  Supposing  there  was  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  them  on  the  University,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  influence  ? — They  might  give  money  as*  a  matter  of 
liberality,  and  in  that  I  think  they  would  be  influenced 
very  much  by  the  number  of  persons  whom  they 
believed  in,  of  their  own  body,  who  were  upon  the 
new  board,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  throw 
themselves  heartily  into  the  scheme,  unless  they  were 
more  or  less  dominant  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  object  to  an  admixture,  though  in  a  movement 
which  was  an  abortive  one,  to  which  I  was  a  party, 
we  did  fail  in  establishing  a  Board  of  Education  in 
which  outsiders  were  to  play  a  substantial  part.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  we  failed  in  that ;  the  Inns  would 
not  have  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  come  into  any  scheme  at 
all  in  which  they  were  not  predominant.  But  I 
should  not  at  all  despair  of  their  coming  in  if  you 
gave  them  a  distinct  majority  on  the  board. 

23.405.  Your  own  feeling  on  the  whole  is  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  not  have  a  majority  ? — No,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  enough  to  give  the  Inns  of 
Court  a  majority,  but  I  would  have  a  substantial 
minority.  What  I  regard  as  important  is  to  bring 
them  into  touch  with  the  educational  world. 

23.406.  And  if  a  majority  and  a  dominant  power 
were  given  them  in  the  councils  of  the  University,  it 
would  be  a  fair  thing  to  expect  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  from  their  funds.  I 
will  say  supposing  they  were  given  a  dominant  power 
in  the  Legal  Faculty  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
desire  anything  beyond  a  dominant  power  in  the 
Legal  Faculty. 

23.407.  You  regard  the  study  of  law  itself  per  se 
as  an  attractive  study  ? — -I  think  so.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  belief  in  its  being  capable  of  being 
made  so  if  it  is  pursued  in  a  proper  way. 

23.408.  One  regretted  a  little  to  hear  the  opposite 
view  stated  to  us.  The  study  of  any  science  ought 
to  be  able  to  be  made  attractive.  With  regard  to 
solicitors,  I  suppose  your  views  would  apply  to  them 
as  well  as  to  barristers  ? — I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  solicitors  should  join  in  the 
movement  too.    I  said  a  little  time  ago  that  there 


were  great  changes  going  on  in  England  with  regard      The  Right 

to  law.    One  of  the  changes  which  I  did  not  mention     Hon.  Sir  C. 

because  it  is  a  burning  question,  is  the  possibility  of    s-  *>•  Bmem. 

the  fusion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession.    „  ~" 
T    ,      ,  ,  ,                        .                            . r.                  2  Mar.  1893. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  express  an  opinion  upon  

that  burning  question,  but  I  think  in  the  future  there 

is  so  much  chance,  at  all  events  of  solicitors  and 

barristers,  being  in  close  connection,  if  not  in  actual 

fusion,   that  you   ought  to   look  to   the  education 

of  solicitors  quite  as  much  as  you  look  to  the  education 

of  barristers. 

23.409.  And  the  Inns  of  Court  probably  would  not 
raise  an  objection  on  that  ground  ? — No,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

23.410.  But  suppose  they  contributed  funds  or 
suppose  the  teaching  to  be  done  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
one  view  has  been  that  the  Inns  of  Court  have  already 
done  a  great  deal,  and  might  not  unlikely  do  more  and 
supply  the  place  of  University  education,  it  might 
be  sufficient.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  still 
continue  the  objection  which  they  have  hitherto  had 
to  the  solicitors  participating  in  the  advantages  which 
they  themselves  give  ? — It  is  a  question  of  speculation 
in  possibilities.  If  you  ask  me  to  prophecy  without 
pledging  myself  to  the  realisation  of  the  prophecy,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  prophecy  that  you  would  find  an 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in  getting  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  start  a  great  school  of  their  own  which 
would  teach  law  to  all  the  world.  They  would  say  it 
is  beyond  their  function.  But  the  more  you  can  unite 
the  Inns  of  Court  with  whatever  legal  teaching  there 
is,  the  better.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  would  do  that,  I 
should  be  too  pleased  to  see  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
within  the  region  of  practical  politics. 

23.411.  The  fact  of  solicitors  being  admitted  the 
education  would  not  render  the  Inns  of  Court  less 
willing  to  join  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so  if  it  was  a 
Faculty  of  the  University. 

23.412.  Speaking  of  the  education  in  the  old 
Universities,  I  think  you  rather  indicated  that  if  there 
were  a  higher  degree  of  education  given  in  London  by 
a  University  of  London,  it  would  probably  stimulate 
the  old  Univerities  to  carry  their  education  to  a  higher 
point  than  it  is  now  carried  to ;  they  would  throw 
more  life  into  it  so  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  ?— 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  pronounce  an  opinion 
that  would  be  of  much  value  about  that,  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  difficulty  of  a  Law  School  at  the 
Universities  is  due  to  any  want  at  the  Universities  of 
a  force  necessary  to  teach,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  brought  home  to  the  younger 
generation  that  law  is  a  great  study  in  itself ;  and  it 
has  not  perhaps  been  brought  home  to  Universities 
that  law  might  be  made  a  great  study  at  Universities. 
Or  else  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  a  study  at  a 
school  quite  as  useful  in  its  way  as  a  school  of  history, 
and  in  fact  it  would  be  half  a  school  of  history. 

23.413.  And  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  new  LTni- 
versity  might  stimulate  the  old  Universities  ? — I  do 
not  despair  of  seeing  it  in  the  old  Universities. 

23.414.  It  has  grown  a  great  deal  ? — Yes. 

23.415.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  The  University  study  of 
law  you  would  extend  not  only  to  the  barrister  and 
the  solicitor  but  also  to  what  has  been  described  as 
the  citizen  ? — Yes. 

23.416.  And  in  commercial  matters  or  in  business 
matters  of  every  kind  in  every  country  wherever  any 
special  interest  is  involved  there  is  always  some 
special  knowledge  of  the  law  pertaining  to  that  sub- 
ject ? — Yes. 

23.417.  Therefore  anyone  with  any  special  motive 
might  be  expected  to  come  and  have  a  University 
study  of  law  ? — Yes. 

23.418.  I  daresay  you  will  remember  the  position 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  public  schools  under 
the  Public  Schools  Act,  1868  ?— Yes. 

23.419.  You  will  remember  that  the  five  public 
schools  to  which  that  Act  applied  were  rich  and  they 
were  liberal,  but  they  were  not  quite  in  touch  with 
the  reforms  suggested  by,  I  think  it  was,  Lord 
Clarendon's   Inquiry  Commisyion.      Those  reforms 
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The  Right  amounted  to  certain  changes  in  the  constitution,  man- 
Hon.  Sir  C.  agemeut  of  property  and  government  of  each  of  the 
S.  C.  Bowen.    schools,  which  were  not  great  changes,  but  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  only  one  of  the  five  schools  after  a 
2  Mar.  1893.    Statutory  Commission  had    been  formed  elected  to 

reform  itself  ? — I  have  a  general  remembrance  to  that 

effect  certainly. 

23.420.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  bodies  which 
are  rich  and  liberal,  but  jealous  of  their  own  position 
like  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  the  prospect,  of  much 
wider  questions  than  affected  those  schools,  such  as 
the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  and 
citizen  students  coming  in,  would  be  willing  to  join 
the  University  upon  a  mere  invitation  without  a 
Statutory  Commission  on  the  lines  and  analogy  both 
of  the  public  schools  and  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  ? — I  should  not  like  to  act  upon  the 
assumption,  or  to  make  anything  depend  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  certain  to  do  so,  and  for 
this  reason.  A  new  educational  scheme  better  in 
some  details  than  the  old,  but  by  no  means  a  revolu- 
tionary scheme,  was  brought  into  operation  about  six 
months  ago.  We  all  know  how  these  bodies  of  gentle- 
men act  under  such  circumstances.  I  think  the  Inns 
of  Court  would  be  very  likely  to  say,  "  We  have  tried 
a  new  system  ;  let  us  see  how  it  works."  I  do  not 
think  myself,  but  I  am  in  a  minority  upon  the  point, 
that  the  new  system  is  sufficiently  effectual,  yet  it  is 
better  than  the  old.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
worked  well,  because  there  are  good  men  looking  after 
it,  but  it  does  not  to  my  mind  secure  what  I  wish  to 
see  in  this  country,  the  historical  study  of  the  law. 

23.421.  Would  there  be  in  your  opinion  any 
reflection  or  anything  that  one  might  consider  as 
offensive  in  the  precedent  of  what  has  been  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  public  schools  and  Universities  being 
followed  by  a  Commission  like  this  ;  who  might  sub- 
mit recommendations,  and  leave  it  to  Parliament  to 
say  whether  those  principles  should  be  carried  out  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  could  answer  that 
without  failing  to  be  perfectly  loyal  to  my  own  Inn  ; 
I  might  say  more  than  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
one's  loyalty  to  one's  fellows  about  it.  You  see  the 
reason  I  suggest  for  not  giving  a  more  definite  answer 
is  that  I  am  one  of  the  body  myself,  and  it  therefore 
would  not  be  quite  right  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
ventilate  outside  the  body  the  idea  of  getting  extraneous 
aid  to  further  one's  own  ideas  which  one  is  ventilating 
inside.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  my 
meaning  clear. 

23.422.  Quite.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  all 
technical  subjects  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  a  place 
for  the  scientific.  Where  would  you  place  the  scientific 
in  the  subjects  running  up  to  the  University  degree  ? 
Would  you  place  it  concurrently  with  reading  in 
chambers  or  in  any  way  before  it  ? — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  reading  in  chambers,  which  I  think 
you  would  hardly  describe  as  belonging  to  the  purely 
scientific  side  of  law,  but  the  scientific  side  of  law  is 
mixed  with  it  there.  For  instance,  a  case  comes  into 
the  chambers  of  a  barrister  in  large  practice  with 
whom  the  student  is  reading.  In  order  to  study 
the  subject  upon  which  the  question  is  asked  the 
student  will  begin  to  read,  he  will  go  back  to  the 
Year  Books,  to  Coke,  to  the  Old  Statutes,  and  he  will 
study  it  historically  from  the  beginning, — that  is  the 
way  he  ought  to  do  it.  Ic  that  sense  he  is  continuing 
the  scientific  study  of  the  law  even  while  answering 
the  practical  question  of  the  person  who  puts  it  to  his 
master. 

23.423.  Still  even  in  primary  schools  people  are 
told  that  they  must  first  learn  their  object  lessons, 
then  that  they  must  learn  what  are  called  the 
scientific  or  theoretical  principles  and  when  they  get 
to  practice  they  know  that  they  will  never  be  able 
to  leave  practice  ? — That  is  true.  When  a  man  gets 
into  large  practice  there  is  very  little  opportunity 
for  him  to  study  the  law. 

23.424.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  1  understand  that  your 
Lordship  agrees  with  Baron  Pollock  in  the  opinion 
that  if  the  Inns  of  Court  were  to  co-operate  with  the 


University  in  the  way  you  have  indicated  it  would 
remove  the  objection  which  they  now  feel  to  admitting 
strangers  to  the  lectures  ? — I  do  net  think  they  would 
object  to  admitting  them  t  o  the  lectures  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  of  the  University,  but  whether  they  would 
admit  strangers  to  the  halls  in  which  the  lectures  are 
given  is  another  matter.  They  would  not  do  so  at 
this  moment  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  ask  them,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  might  be 
persuaded  to  do  so  in  time. 

23,425.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  they 
allowed  University  lectures  to  be  given  there  ? — 
Entirely. 

23,420.  If  they  allowed  University  lectures  to  be 
given  there,  and  if  they  admitted  the  public  to 
University  lectures,  that  would  conclude  the  question  ? 
— Yes. 

23.427.  And  that  would  be  a  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  presented  on  several  occasions 
of  allowing  the  public  to  attend  lectures  for  which  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  alone  responsible  and  which  were 
primarily  intended  only  for  their  own  body  ? — I  think 
it  is  possible  that  they  might.  There  would  be 
objections  put  forward  in  the  first  instance. 

23.428.  It  would  facilitate  it  ? — It  would  be  of  very 
great  advantage. 

23.429.  Now  with  respect  to  the  class  of  students 
you  referred  to  before,  the  non-University  and  the 
University  students  ;  those  who  are  coming  from  a 
University  and  those  who  are  not  coming  from  a 
University.  With  reference  to  University  students, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  come  from  a  University 
and  been  through  a  University  course,  you  would 
regret  that  the  Bar  should  lose  the  advantage  it 
possesses  of  having  in  its  number  men  who  have 
gone  through  a  University  course  in  subjects  which 
have  no  relation  to  their  profession  ? — Yes,  one 
would  regret  it  very  much.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  experience  would  bear  out  mine.  I  have  seen  a 
great  advance  in  the  number  of  University  men  at 
the  Bar  since  I  went  to  it.  When  I  came  to  the  Bar 
at  first  the  number  of  University  men  in  the  front  of 
the  profession  was  limited,  and  the  number  of  Uni- 
versity men  on  the  Bench  was  limited,  though  there 
were  distinguished  men  there.  But  now  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  judges  and  I  think  a  fair  share 
of  the  leading  practitioners  are  University  men,  and 
there  are  some  of  them  who  have  become  eminent  in 
University  studies. 

23.430.  To  limit  onself  only  to  one  instance,  the 
late  Sir  George  Jessel,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers,  if 
not  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time,  was  a  man  who 
had  himself  pursued  other  than  legal  studies  up  to  the 
period  of  entering  for  the  Bar,  and  then  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  You  would  be  extremely 
unwilling  to  curtail  the  opportunities  which  exist  now 
for  the  legal  profession  being  recruited  from  men 
of  that  description  ? — I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  have  it  curtailed. 

23.431.  Allowing  for  that  state  of  things  in  tin? 
case  of  men  coming  at  a  somewhat  late  period,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  provide  a 
system  of  legal  educatiou  for  such  men  ? — The  Inns 
of  Court  must  provide  education,  I  think.  Unless 
you  actually  fuse  the  Faculty  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
I  doubt  whether  the  Inns  of  Court  would  ever  feel 
themselves  justified  in  not  providing  it. 

23.432.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
should  provide  it,  and  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
provide  it  through  the  University  ? — Yes. 

23.433.  Supposing  there  were  adequate  provision 
made  by  the  Inns  of  Court  with  a  due  representation 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  on  the  governing  body,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  that  they  should  provide  anything 
more ;  the  work  for  London  would  be  done  ? — It  is 
always  a  question  of  how  one  thinks  the  Inns  would 
act.  One  is  filled  with  doubt  as  to  how  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  act  under  those  circumstances. 

23.434.  I  am  rather  asking  you  for  your  own 
opinion  in  the  matter  ? — Of  course  the  old  Univer- 
sities must  stand  outside. 
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23.435.  I  will  leave  out  the  old  Universities  for  the 
present.  We  will  deal  with  those  later  ? — I  am  only 
giving  my  reasons.  The  old  Universities  must  stand 
outside.  The  most  the  Inns  of  Court  can  do  is  to 
accept  their  degree;  they  cannot  regulate  their  teach- 
ing. You  would  hardly  expect  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
interfere  with  the  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

23.436.  No ;  I  leave  Oxford  and  Cambridge  outside 
fop  this  purpose? — My  difficulty  is  in  feeling  sure  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  consent  to  place  themselves 
in  such  close  union  with  one  out  of  several  Univer- 
sities as  to  make  that  University  school  their  own 
school. 

23.437.  As  you  put  that  I  would  suggest  as  a 
complement,  which  I  see  you  would  consider  necessary 
to  the  question,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should,  as  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  several  professors  from 
Oxford,  co-operate  with  the  other  Universities  in  the 
settlement  of  the  curriculum  and  conduct  of  the 
examination,  and  should  on  those  terms  accept 
the  degrees  of  the  other  Universities  as  equivalent  to 
the  degrees  of  the  London  University  ? — It  would  be 
of  very  great  importance  to  have  that  done.  I  have 
more  than  once  ventilated  that  point  amongst  one's 
friends  who  are  interested  in  the  legal  education  and 
the  Bar  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  ought  to  add  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  legal  education  at  the  University 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of  Court  without 
reserving  a  sufficient  academic  independent  power 
outside  the  Inns  of  Court. 

L'3,438.  That  1  have  assumed.  But  to  get  rid  of 
the  objection  which  is  naturally  raised  with  respect 
to  other  Universities,  if  the  Inns  of  Court  dealt 
on  an  equal  aud  fair  footing  with  the  other  Uni- 
versities, and  accepted  their  degrees  under  conditions 
which  guaranteed  to  the  Inns  of  Court  that  the)7 
were  efficient  for  their  purpose,  that  would  get  rid, 
would  it  not,  of  the  objection  raised  ? — It  would  ; 
but,  having  worked  on  the  Board  of  Education  for 
12  or  13  years,  and  therefore  knowing  the  lines  the 
Inns  of  Court  take  about  these  things,  I  think  you 
will  find  a  considerable  initial  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  do,  what  I  think  they  ought  to 
do,  namely  to  agree  to  accept  the  University  degrees 
instead  of  their  own  examination.  I  should  wish  to 
see  them  do  it. 

23.439.  May  it  not  tend  to  facilitate  that  if  they 
were  brought  into  that  connexion  with  the  London 
University,  which  would  include  the  taking  of  its 
degrees  in  satisfaction  of  their  educational  require- 
ments under  certain  reservations  which  we  all  make  ? 
—  I  think  it  would. 

23.440.  So  that  if  the  Inns  of  Court  could  be 
brought  into  a  connexion  with  the  London  teaching 
LJniversity,  in  which  they  would  play  the  important 
part  which  you  have  indicated,  and  accepted  those 
degrees  as  satisfying  so  far  the  requirements  of  the 
call  to  the  Bar,  you  would  think  that  a  desirable 
thing,  and  you  think  it  desirable  and  right  that  there 
should  be  coupled  with  that  a  similar  acceptance  oi 
the  degrees  of  the  other  ITniversities  ? — -1  do.  I 
should  wish  to  see  the  University  degrees  accepted 
much  more  largely  than  is  even  dreamt  of  by  the 
present  Inns  of  Court. 

23.441.  Now,  if  I  may  go  back  to  the  nature  of  the 
provision  that  would  really  require  to  be  made  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  if  a  true  system  of  University  legal 
education  is  to  be  carried  out  in  London,  mav  I  recur 
to  my  instance  of  the  men  who  come  from  the  Uni- 
versity after  having  devoted  themselves  to  other  than 
legal  studies  ?  There  would  be  needed  for  them  a 
system  of  University  training  in  the  legal  branch  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  of  very  great  use  to  them. 

23.442.  And  it  would  be  equally  of  use,  and  to 
some  extent  of  still  further  use,  to  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  so  long  an  education  in  the 
more  general  branches  of  culture? — Certainly,  I  quite 
agree.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  study  of  law  itself  may  be  made  the 
means  of  obtaining  very  considerable  intellectual 
cultu  re. 
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23.443.  Tnen  you  would  agree  with   the  opinion      The  Right 
that  there  ought  to  be  established  in  London  a  LTni-    Hon.  Sir  C. 
versity  school  of  law,  and  that  such  school  of  law    S-  C-  Bowen- 
would  be  useful  both  to  those  who  have  studied  at    Q  |^ar  189g 

the  University  and  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  ad-   

vantage  of  a  previous  University  educatiou  ?— I  do.  I 

should  be  sorry  if  all  the  heads  of  legal  study  were 
to  end  m  what  I  may  call  the  technical  and  practical 
instruction  of  how  to  carry  on  business  in  court. 

23.444.  And  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  limit 
the  directions  in  which  such  a  school  of  law  shall  act 
to  the  exigencies  of  practical  lawyers,  but  you  would 
extend  it  to  the  more  remote  branches  of  law  which 
would  demand  more  purely  scientific  and  literary  de- 
velopment?— -I  think  I  should  regard  it  as  of  great 
advantage,  if  you  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  law  the 
institution  of  professorships  and  Chairs,  the  occupants 
of  which  would  be  able  not  merely  to  teach,  but  also 
to  study  themselves. 

23.445.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  a  familiar 
instance  ? — He  is  an  instance  of  course.  When  I  was 
mentioning  the  modern  lawyers  to  whose  books  we  are 
indebted,  I  might  have  mentioned  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
His  name  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment. 

23.446.  As  he  was  a  professor  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
one  might  suggest  that  their  aims  and  views  have  not 
by  any  means  been  limited  to  the  merely  practical 
view  of  the  subject  ? — The  professors  do  not  live 
enough  of  a  life,  with  their  pupils  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  not  enough  of  a  Univer- 
sity system ;  the  professor  comes  down,  perhaps  he 
i?  a  member  of  the  Bar  ;  perhaps  he  is  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Common^;  perhaps  he  is  a  student; 
perhaps  he  is  a  working  barrister;  he  comes  down, 
gives  his  lecture  and  goes  away,  and  the  pupils  go 
away,  and  unless  they  are  people  who  have  sufficient 
force  in  themselves  lo  make  them  students  of  law, 
ihey  very  often  simply  regard  the  lecture  as  the  means 
of  passing  an  examination,  and  although  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  examination  up,  and  not  to  make  it  too 
severe ;  necessary  to  keep  it  up  in  order  to  prevent 
people  getting  the  name  of  barrister  without  any 
qualification  at  all,  and  not  to  make  it  too  severe, 
because  you  ought  not  to  keep  a  man  from  earning 
his  livelihood  by  his  profession  more  than  you  can 
help, — nevertheless  the  examinations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  not  much.    They  do  not,  teach  the  law  much. 

23.447.  The  age  at  Avhich  men  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  professors  of  the  law  school,  would, 
speaking  generally,  be  rather  more  advanced  than 
that  of  men  at  the  University  ? — I  should  think  it  of 
great  advantage  that  the  students  of  the  law  should 
be  brought  more  into  personal  contact  with  the  pro- 
fessors. 

23.448.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  considering  that 
the  age  is  a  less  plastic  age  ? — Much  more  difficult. 

23.449.  I  do  not,  know  what  your  experience  would 
be  with  respect  to  the  old  private  classes  ? — I  never 
attended  any. 

23.450.  Those  are  not,  I  think,  equally  successful 
as  a  rule  with  the  public  lectures  ? — There  are  plenty 
of  gentlemen  who  can  answer  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  could  answer  it. 

23.451.  Perhaps  one  may  say  that  with  respect  to 
some  men,  their  greater  power  is  in  the  lecture  room, 
and  with  respect  to  other  men  their  greater  power  is 
in  the  class  room  ? — Yes. 

23.452.  That,  is  one  of  the  details  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  the  system  ? — 
Yes. 

23.453.  One  point  with  respect  to  the  modus 
operandi  is  this.  Your  Lordship  referred  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  law  school  independently  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  but  would  it  not  be  a  great  misfortune  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  found  a  school  of  law  which 
resulted  only  in  failure  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
fail. 

23.454.  Your  Lordship  knows  that  there  was  a 
promising  law  school  established  over  50  years  ago  at 
University  College ;  where  men  like  Austin,  Amos, 
and  other  men  of  note  were  professors,  and  at  one 
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The  Right  time  it  had  considerable  vogue,  but  it  collapsed  ? — 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Times  are  changed,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
S.  C.  Bowen.         study  of  the  law  in  the  air  than  there  was  in  those 
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'       '        23,455.  Then  might  I  suggest  this  as  a  possibility ; 

supposing  the  law  school  to  be  established  outside  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  it  might  stimulate  the  Inns  of  Court  to  create 
a  more  perfect  law  school  of  their  own.  Then  what 
about  the  law  school  outside.  You  would  have  perhaps 
one  failure,  perhaps  two  ? — If  the  new  University 
starts  a  school  of  law,  if  I  were  directing  the  move- 
ment I  should  endeavour  to  get  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
come  in  unquestionably.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  I  should  try  it.  But  what  I  wish  to  make  a  point 
of  is  that  I  should  not  be  discouraged  in  my  pursuit  of 
a  Faculty  of  Law  because  they  declined  to  come  in  at 
first. 

23.456.  Does  your  Lordship  really  see  any  other 
centre  in  which  the  school  of  law  could  be  established 
except  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I  think  the  Inns  of  Court 
are  the  natural  centre,  and  all  my  difficulty  arises  with 
legard  to  the  question  of  whether  they  wonld  join  at 
first.  I  think  in  the  end  they  would  join,  I  would 
certainly  endeavour  to  get  the  Inns  of  Court  to  come 
in. 

23.457.  The  constitution  of  the  school  of  law 
should  rest  upon  its  natural  foundation  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  should,  as  a  condition  of  its  existence 
require  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
public  ? — I  should  be  quite  ready  to  see  the  Inns  of 
Court  at  the  head  of  the  whole  legal  education  of 
London,  if  they  would  remodel  their  system  by  the 
admission  of  outsiders,  and  the  creation  of  what  I  may 
call  an  academic  and  scientific  life  in  the  study  of 
law  ;  but  I  do  not  myself  see  immediate  prospect 
of  your  persuading  them  to  do  that  by  simply  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  various  Inns. 

23.458.  Then,  in  short,  the  result  of  youi  Lord- 
ship's opinion  would  be,  that  we  ought  not  to  proceed 
so  much  by  way  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Inns,  as  by  way  of  making  such  recommendation  as 
on  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  us,  and  the 
circumstances  as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
minds  may  appear  1o  us  to  be  a  true,  just,  and  right 
conclusion,  and  recommend  that  that  conclusion 
should  be  carried  out  by  whatever  means  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  ? — Might  I,  instead  of  answering 
yes  or  no,  state  exactly  what  my  ideal  would  be. 
My  ideal  would  be  a  Board  of  Studies  in  connexion 
with  a  University  if  it  could  be  arranged,  but  at 
all  events  a  Board  of  Studies  instituted  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  which  would  consist,  say  of  12  members, 
seven  to  be  constituted  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  or 
from  the  same  Board  of  Education  which  they  would 
themselves  form,  and  the  other  five  to  be  persons  of 
distinction  in  the  educational,  scientific,  or  legal  world  ; 
not  necessarily  the  legal  world — the  educational  world 
would  satisfy  me.  A  Board  of  that  sort  you  might 
almost  trust  to  go  right,  they  would  go  right  about 
the  election  of  professors  or  readers,  where  the  Inns 
of  Court  constantly  to  my  mind  are  in  danger  of  going 
wrong,  and  I  think  they  would  go  right  in  forming  a 
general  curriculum,  because  they  would  be  not  led 
away  as  we  all  are  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by 
attending  too  much  to  what  is  practically  necessary  to 
earn  one's  bread  as  a  barrister  in  court. 

23.459.  And  that  Board  you  would  consider  should 
be  a  Board  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  I  should  be 
quite  content  with  that.  Then,  if  you  cannot  get 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  that,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  University  starting  a  Faculty  itself,  and  in 
order  to  get  funds  from  the  Inns  of  Court  giving  the 
Inns  of  Court  the  lion's  share  in  the  Faculty.  That, 
I  should  conceive,  to  be  the  second  best  thing. 

23.460.  It  would  be  much  the  same,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  comes  to  very  much  the  same.  If  I  were  starting 
a  new  University,  I  would  no  more  start  it  without  a 
Facult}r  of  Law  than  I  would  start  it  without  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

23.461.  When   you    mentioned    the  constituent 


elements  of  your  Board  of  Studies,  you  perhaps  did 
not  intend  to  omit  any  reference  to  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  ? — No.  All  I  said  about  the  Inns  of  Court 
applies  equally  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  except  that  1  have  no  reason  to  form 
any  opinion  whatever  as  to  what  their  probable  action 
would  be.  But  I  believe  they  are,  as  I  think  the 
Inns  of  Court  are,  a  body  that  wishes  to  do  what  is 
right. 

23.462.  Then,  in  order  to  free  the  matter  from  all 
misconception,  I  understand  that  you  desire  that  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
should  respectively  retain  their  disciplinary  powers  and 
the  determination  of  any  condition  they  might  see  fit 
to  impose  of  practical  efficiency  for  their  call  to  the 
Bar,  and  the  entrance  to  the  profession  of  solicitor  ? — 
That,  I  think,  is  a  necessity. 

23.463.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  are,  no  doubt, 
aware  with  rega.  d  to  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
that  of  late  years  law  has  become  decidedly  a  more 
favourite  avenue  to  the  Degree  in  Arts ;  and  the  study 
of  law  may  now  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  student's 
time  while  preparing  for  the  Degree  in  Arts  ? — I  have 
understood  that  was  so.  I  have  made  inquiries  to 
my  own  University  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
men,  so  to  speak,  have  created  a  University  ripe  within 
the  ambit  of  a  school  of  law,  and  it  certainly  has 
not  developed  very  much  at  Oxford.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  men. 

23.464.  The  numbers  are  more  satisfactory  than 
the  quality.  The  abler  men  mostly  adhere  to  the 
older  system  ? — Yes. 

23.465.  Is  it,  in  your  view,  desirable  in  organising 
the  University  that  law  should  be,  at  any  rate,  a  main 
part  of  the  course  preparing  for  the  degree  in  Arts  ? 
— I  should  wish  to  see  law  taught  scientifically  as  an 
educated  man  at  the  University  would  teach  it.  That 
is  the  whole  of  what  my  view  is.  I  should  like  to  see 
law  taught  as  an  educated  man  at  the  University 
teaches  history. 

23.466.  But  if  so  taught  would  you  think  it  desi- 
rable that  an  undergraduate  should  take  it  up  as  the 
main  part  of  his  preparation  for  the  degree  in  Arts,  or 
would  you  think  it  more  desirable  that  he  should 
defer  his  scientific  and  academic  study  of  the  law 
until  after  he  had  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  by  classics, 
or  mathematics,  or  some  other  subject  ? — I  am  afraid 
my  judgment  about  that  would  be  worthless.  I  do  not 
think  my  opinion  on  that  point  would  be  worth  very 
much.  What  I  do  feel  is  that  you  might  make  the 
study  of  law  expand  in  almost  every  direction.  If 
you  had  a  real  school  and  real  studies  it  would  be 
quite  as  interesting  to  younger  men  as  the  history 
school.  It  is  a  history  school,  only  it  is  a  different 
branch  of  history.  It  would  be  as  interesting  to  them 
as  metaphysics.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  metaphysics 
in  law,  and  it  has  other  advantages  in  other  respects 
which  metaphysics  you  may  say  has  not.  It  is  true 
that  you  may  so  pursue  the  study  of  law  as  to  make  it 
somewhat  of  an  ignoble  pursuit,  but  not  if  you  study 
it  in  the  method  in  which  you  study  anything  else. 

23.467.  This  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  part  of  the  study  of  law,  one  way  or  the 
other  might  be  made  the  main  avenue  to  the  degree  in 
Arts ;  it  would  be  a  valuable  intellectual  training  for 
a  man  who  was  going  into  anything  else  ? — Yes. 

23.468.  He  would  be  glad  afterwards  to  have  read 
law  as  a  man  is  glad  to  have  read  philosophy  without 
being  a  philosopher  ? — Certainly.  Will  you  excuse 
an  illustration  :  if  a  man  studied  thoroughly  the  law  of 
an  early  reign,  or  the  law  of  a  particular  country,  by 
the  light  of  the  historical  knowledge  he  would  acquire 
from  other  sources  it  would  be  a  most  cultivating 
study. 

23.469.  Suppose  we  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
combination  with  the  Inns  of  Court  which  you  have 
suggested,  aud  persuaded  them  to  take  a  predominant, 
but  not  the  sole  place  in  the  Faculty  and  on  the 
Board  of  Studies — in  fact  to  provide  academic  teach- 
ing in  law — do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  outside  that  academic  teaching,  which,  as 
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you  have  said,  would  be  open  naturally  to  others  besides 
those  who  were  preparing  for  the  Bar,  keep  up  a 
system  of  more  purely  professional  instruction  than 
might  be  taken  by  students  afterwards  ? — Yes,  I 
would  ;  and  I  would  carry  a  school  of  law  even  fur- 
ther than  would  at  first  sight  appear  quite  reasonable. 
I  would  have  lectures  on  banking  in  the  school  of  law  ; 
I  would  have  lectures  on  railways ;  I  would  have  lec- 
tures upon  ships  ;  I  would  teach  people  what  a  ship 
is.  *  University  men  in  particular  are  in  great  want  of 
lectures  of  that  kind.  A  man  comes  up  to  the  Bar 
from  a  University,  and  he  does  not  know  what  a  ship 
is  like,  except  that  he  has  a  sort  of  notion  that  it  is  a 
thing  you  cross  from  Dover  to  Calais  in.  He  wants  to 
know  what  insurance  is ;  what  underwriters  are  ;  what 
are  the  conditions  of  a  voyage.  Then  if  you  pass 
from  ships  to  other  things,  like  commerce,  a  man 
comes  up  to  the  Bar  from  the  University,  and  does 
not  know  anything  about  bills  of  exchange  except 
that  perhaps  he  has  put  his  name  to  one  to  pay  a 
horse-dealer.  A  University  man  comes  into  contact 
on  arriving  at  the  Inns  of  Court  with  a  number 
of  men  who  are,  perhaps,  drawn  from  humbler 
walks  of  life,  who  know  all  that  sort  of  thing  by 
instinct,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  quays,  or 
brought  up  in  the  docks,  or  whose  fathers  have  been 
clerks  in  a  bank.  The  University  man  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  that  respect.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
academic  student  you  want  to  give,  that  kind  of  tech- 
nical instruction  just  as  you  want  to  leaven  the 
technical  instruction  with  the  intellectual  study  of  the 
law. 

23.470.  Then  from  that  point  of  view  what  would 
be  desirable  is  that  we  should  persuade  the  Inns  of 
Court  that,  while  no  doubt  their  duty  is  to  provide 
the  teaching  of  law  that  is  required,  they  might 
divide  it  into  two  parts.  There  is  one  part  of  their 
function  which  they  might  with  great  advantage 
exercise  in  the  University,  and  in  conjunction,  as  you 
suggest,  with  a  moderate  professorial  element,  and  there 
is  another  part  of  their  function  which  they  might 
still  keep  in  their  own  hands  and  confine,  if  tbey 
think  tit,  to  the  barrister.  They  might  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ? — Yes. 

23.471.  And  you  think  that  if  they  agreed  to 
work  at  all  through  the  University,  in  the  way  you 
have  suggested  as  desirable,  probably  the  objection 
to  open  their  lectures  to  others,  besides  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  Bar,  would  be  waived  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  too  unreasonable  to  be  maintained.  I  think 
it  would  strike  the  Inns  of  Court  as  not  being  a 
position  which  they  could  reasonably  occupy. 

23.472.  It  occurred  to  me  as  you  said-  -  a  transitory 
objection  to  the  combination  might  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  had  recently  adopted  an 
approved  system — that  perhaps  one  course  we  might 
adopt  would  be  to  constitute,  if  we  can,  a  teaching 
University  without  settling  the  question  of  the  Law 
Faculty  :  adjourn  it  for  one  or  two  years  and  recommend 
the  University  to  approach  the  Inns  of  Court  with  its 
system  in  full  working  ? — I  would  make  the  best  scheme 
I  could  for  the  Faculty,  anil  I  would  tender  it  to  the 
Inns  of  Courts,  and  ask  them  to  assist  you.  There 
would  be  great  opposition  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  pass  or  not,  but  if  the  scheme  were 
a  good  and  reasonable  one,  I  hope  and  believe  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  do  what  is  right. 

23.473.  If  they  decline  it,  do  you  not  think  it  might 
be  well  to  wait  a  certain  time,  and  then  try  them 
again  without  trying  to  constitute  what  might  after 
all  be  a  rival  system  of  teaching  law  ?  —I  do  not 
consider  it  a  rival  system.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
education  whicli  the  Tnns  of  Court  give,  is  at  alia  rival 
system  to  the  education  which  a  University  ought  to 
give.  it  is  quite  too  narrow.  What  we  want  is  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  educational  world.  I  have  said 
that  before,  and  that  expresses  almost  all  I  think 
about  it. 

23.474.  (Lord  Reay.)  I  understand  that  you  do 
not  wish  to  limit  the  selection  of  the  professors  in  the 
Legal  Faculty  of  the  University  to  men  who  either 


have  been  practising  barristers  or  who  are  practising  The  Right 
barristers  ? — Certainly  not.  I  had  rather  not  limit  it.  Hon.  Sir  C. 
I  think  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  limit  choice  in  the  Sm  ^'  B°wen 
first  place,  and  secondly  I  think  the  practising  bar-    2  Mar  lgg3 

rister  has  too  much  of  his  own  way  in  the  education   

of  the  law  as  it  is.  I  do  not  feel  that  1  or  anybody 
like  me  is  sufficiently  alive  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  literary  and  intellectual  side  of  the  law. 

23.475.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  you  would 
admit  that  in  certain  branches  which  would  be  taught 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law  some  experience  of  practice 
would  be  of  very  great  use  ? — Yes. 

23.476.  In  some  subjects  more  than  in  others.  For 
instance,  in  international  law  it  would  not  be  required  ? 
-No. 

25.477.  But  it  would  be  required  in  what  is  called 
jurisprudence  ? — It  would.  All  that  I  meant  was  that 
I  would  not  necessarily  introduce  a  qualification  or 
restriction  which  might  perhaps  in  a  particular 
instance  work  badly.  For  instance,  take  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  consider  him  a 
practising  barrister  or  not,  he  is  so  distinguished  in 
many  ways  ;  but  anything  which  would  exclude  him 
or  men  like  him.  or  Sir  Wm.  Anson,  the  Warden  of 
All  Souls,  from  being  professors  at  such  a  University 
would  be  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  law.  The 
law  owes  a  great  deal  to  men  who  are  not  practising 
barristers,  and  would  owe  more  if  we  had  more  of 
them. 

23.478.  With  regard  to  the  technical  part,  using 
the  word  "  technical "  in  its  essential  and  narrow 
meaning,  that  of  course  the  University  could  not 
undertake  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  could  not  under- 
take it,  but  it  would  have  to  be  assisted  by  the  advice 
and  experience  of  those  who  knew  about  it.  For 
instance,  if  you  were  to  lecture  upon  the  practice  of 
the  court  as  it  is — very  likely  there  would  be  such  a 
course  of  lectures  from  time  to  time — you  would  have 
to  take  a  man  who  was  conversant  with  it. 

23.479.  But  the  University  could   never  supply 
what  a  man  would  obtain  in  chambers? — No. 

23.480.  And  that  you  look  upon  as  essential  ?— 
Yes. 

23.481.  Subsequent  to  a  University  course? — I 
think  it  is  essential.  I  do  not  think  a  man  could  go 
through  and  become  a  very  eminent  lawyer  unless  he 
had  been  in  some  one's  chambers,  the  advantages  he 
gets  there  being  so  very  great. 

23.482.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  lawyers  if 
they  have  time  to  attend  the  offices  of  solicitors  ? — I 
have  once  or  twice  recommended  some  of  my  friends 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they  would  learn  what 
assists  technically  in  the  matter  very  much. 

23.483.  Now  with  regard  to  the  three  classes  of 
students ;  first  of  all  we  have  the  class  of  Wranglers, 
Senior  Classics,  or  men  who  have  had  a  full  course  in 
another  Faculty  and  who  would  come  to  the  Faculty 
of  Law  in  London  afterwards.  Then,  secondly,  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Degree  in  Law  if  there 
was  a  matriculation  examination  of  a  high  standard,  to 
a  student  who  had  passed  that  matriculation  examina- 
tion, and  then  joined  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  once. 
But  there  is  a  third  class,  namely,  those  who,  as  you 
have  described  them,  would  look  to  the  profession  as 
a  means  of  earning  their  bread  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Would  you  allow  those  to  attend  the  law 
classes  at  the  University  without  matriculating  and 
obtaining  a  degree  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of  allowing 
any  class  to  attend.  As  for  taking  degrees,  that  is 
different,  of  course. 

23.484.  Then  what  might  be  done  in  that  case  would 
be  to  give  them  certificates  after  they  had  atteuded 
the  lectures,  a  special  examination  for  that  class  of 
students.  Without  anticipating  the  action  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  I  gather  that  you  would  desire  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  take  those  certificates  as  in  some 
respects  equivalent  to  their  own  examinations  ? — I 
think  the  Inns  of  Court  are  bound  to  take  the  cer- 
tificates of  learned  bodies,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  we  do  not  do  so.  It  is  due  to  the  inertia  partly 
caused  by  our  being  four  independent  bodies  and 
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partly  to  the  inertia  which  belongs  to  all  long-esta- 
blished institutions. 

23,48.5.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Univer- 
sity coming  to  terms  with  the  Inns  of  Court  might, 
perhaps,  be  attained  if  the  University,  instead  of 
asking  the  Inns  of  Court  to  transfer  their  lecturer  to 
the  University,  were  to  agree  to  incorporate  as  much 
as  it  could  of  the  existing  system  of  the  Inns  of 
Court? — Instead  of  saying  yes  or  no,  perhaps  this  will 
answer  the  question ;  if  you  could  get  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  take  the  degree  of  a  University  such  as  you 
desire  to  found,  and,  on  the  condition  of  having  a 
substantial  power  on  the  board,  to  give  you  money, 
— would  not  that  be  practically  all  you  wish  ; — that 
the  Inns  of  Court  might  give  you  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  also  their  rooms  and  their  halls  to  lecture  in. 


That  might  possibly  be  arranged,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Inns  of  Court  would  ever  consent  to  insist  upon 
sending  students  for  the  Bar  to  a  particular  Univer- 
sity. They  would  always  say,  "  Our  duty  is  to  give 
"  education  to  those  who  cannot  get  it  at  a  University." 

23,486.  But  would  the  Inus  of  Court,  when  the 
question  was  considered,  require  the  University  to 
accept  and  to  recognise  as  University  professors,  their 
lecturers  ? — They  are  only  appointed  for  three  years 
at  a  time. 

^  23,487.  So  that  there  would  be   no  difficulty  ?  

There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 

23,488.  And  you  would  undoubtedly  contemplate 
that  the  University  should  appoint  its  own  teachers  ? 
— Certainly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Sixtieth  Day. 


Friday,  March  3rd,  1893. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EAR).  ('( >WPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C  S.I.,  LL.D. 
The  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Sir  William  8.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.SJ 


Professor  Bukdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.O.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 


J.  Leykourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


The  Lord 

Moreton.  23,489.  {Chairman.)  You  arc  Chairman    of  the 
3  Mar.  1893.    Education    Committee    of    the    Royal  Agricultural 
  Society  ? — Yes. 

23.490.  And  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  work  ot  that  society  in  relation  to  agricultural 
education  ? — I  think  I  may  say  so,  as  I  have  been 
Chairman  of  its  Education  Committee  since  1881. 

23.491.  Your  Society  holds  examinations  of  different 
descriptions  for  agricultural  students? — Yes.  Two 
examinations  annually  (1)  an  advanced  examination 
for  senior  students,  in  which  are  awarded  money 
prizes,  the  life  membership  of  the  Society,  and  first 
and  second  class  certificates  ;  and  (2)  a  more  elementary 
examination  for  boys  at  school  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18. 

23.492.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  opera- 
tion ?. — First,  in  regard  to  the  senior  examination. 
The  Education  Committee  was  originally  appointed  in 
1864,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  more  practical  effect 
to  the  7th  chartered  object  of  the  Society  which  is  "  to 
"  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
"  those  who  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for 
"  their  support."  Several  schemes  were  drawn  up 
and  tried  with  indifferent  success ;  but  eventually  in 
1868  the  regulations  for  the  senior  examination  were 
framed  very  much  upon  their  present,  basis. 

23.493.  What  are  the  subjects  of  this  examination?— 
The  subjects  are,  practical  agriculture,  book-keeping, 

general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  land  surveying 
and  agricultural  engineering,  which  are  compulsory 
subjects ;  and  geology,  botany,  anatomy,  _  and  agri- 
cultural entomology,  which  are  optional  subjects  ;  that 
is,  the  marks  gained  in  these  subjects  by  the  candi- 
dates who  pass  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the 
general   classification,  and    therefore,    influence  the 


The  Lord  Moreton  examined. 


position  taken  upon  the  whole  examination,  but  they 
do  not  otherwise  affect  the  award  of  the  certificates. 

23.494.  Can  you  give  us  any  general  idea  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  bearing  of  these  subjects  upon 
practical  agriculture  is  provided  for  in  the  examina- 
tion ? — A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  for  examination  is 
issued  by  the  Society,  and  this  is  purposely  made  of  as 
practical  a  nature  as  possible.  Thus  the  paper  in 
agriculture  is  set  each  year  by  a  practical  agricul- 
turist, and  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  this  subject 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  those  with 
practical  experience  of  the  work  of  a  farm.  In  this 
subject  a  different  examiner  is  selected  every  year. 
In  like  manner,  the  subject  of  book-keeping  deals  with 
actual  farming  transactions ;  agricultural  chemistry 
with  the  composition  and  value  of  manures  and 
feeding-stuffs,  and  with  the  properties  and  composi- 
tion of  farm  produce ;  agricultural  engineering  with 
the  scientific  principles  of  farm  implements  and  their 
practical  application  ;  botany  with  the  plants  useful 
or  injurious  to  agriculture ;  and  agricultural  entomo- 
logy with  the  insect  pests  of  the  farm. 

23.495.  Is  the  examination  conducted  by  means  of 
written  papers? — Yes.  Those  are  the  examination 
papers,  and  other  papers  referring  to  the  examinations 
{handing  same  to  the  Chairman). 

23.496.  You  also  examine  viva  voce  ? — Yes ;  the 
value  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  is  also  tested  viva 
voce.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  particularly  essen- 
tial to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  the  examiner  is 
required  to  inspect  beforehand  the  answers  of  the 
candidates  to  the  written  papers,  with  the  object  of 
testing  still  further  the  practical  nature  of  the 
knowledge  displayed. 

23.497.  And  that  leads  up  to  a  certificate  ? — Yes. 
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First  class  certificates  are  granted  to  all  who  satisfy 
the  examiners  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  book- 
keeping, chemistry,  land  surveying,  and  agricultural 
engineering  ;  and  second  class  certificates  to  those 
who  pass  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  also  in 
three  of  the  four  following  subjects,  all  of  which  must 
be  bond  fide  attempted :  book-keeping,  chemistry, 
land  surveying,  and  agricultural  engineering.  The 
certificates  are  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary,  and  state  the  subjects  in  which  the  candi- 
date has  satisfied  the  examiners  (that  is,  obtained 
half  marks).  Four  prizes  of  the  value  of  25/.,  15/., 
10/.,  and  5/.  are  awarded  to  the  first  four  candidates 
gaining  the  highest  aggregate  number  of  marks  in  each 
year's  examination. 

23.498.  What  are  the  general  results  of  the  senior 
examination  ? — In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  ex- 
amination, I  may  state  that  out  of  the  total  of  286 
candidates  who  have  been  examined  since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  examination  in  1868,  121  have  been 
successful ;  83  in  gaining  first  class,  and  38  in  gaining 
second  class  certificates.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
examinations,  there  was  considerable  fluctuation  in 
the  numbers  who  presented  themselves  year  by  year. 
The  number  of  competitors  during  the  last  ten  years 
or  so  has,  however,  been  steadily  maintained  at  an 
average  of  15  •  2.  The  highest  number  of  candidates 
was  in  1889,  when  24  presented  themselves.  For 
the  examination  this  year  (1893)  30  candidates 
actually  competed  of  whom  22  passed  Of  late 
years,  owing  doubtless  to  the  increased  importance 
attaching  to  technical  instruction,  the  proportion  of 
successful  candidates  has  considerably  improved.  The 
average  number  of  successful  candidates  during  the 
past  live  years  has  been  10  •  8,  the  average  number  of 
first  cla&s  passes  being  7,  and  of  second  class  passes 
3 '8.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  examination 
has  a  distinct  value  as  being  a  thoroughly  independent 
test  of  the  teaching  of  agricultural  colleges  and  other 
institutions  affording  agricultural  instruction.  And  I 
may  add  that  the  Society's  first  class  certificate  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  diploma  in  agriculture  which 
at  present  exists  in  England  The  examination  being 
of  a  very  searching  character,  the  holders  of  first  class 
certificates  are  comparatively  few  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possession  of  a  first  class  certificate  is  greatly 
prized  as  being  the  highest  agricultural  honour  open 
to  an  Englishman  in  his  own  country.  Moreover, 
candidates  who  possess  this  distinction  are  often 
selected  in  preference  to  others  for  land  agencies,  or 
for  colonial,  Indian,  and  foreign  appointments. 

23.499.  Then  with  regard  to  the  elementary  exami- 
nation?— The  Society's  junior  examination  was  insti- 
tuted in  1874,  since  which  time  ten  scholarships  of 
the  value  of  20/.  each  have  been  annually  competed 
for.  They  are  in  effect  a  sort  of  bonus  to  boys  who 
devote  themselves  to  agricultural  studies  during  their 
school  life,  and  the  scholarship  of  201.  is  intended  to 
assist  their  studies  in  this  direction.  The  subjects 
of  the  examination  comprise  agriculture,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  land  surveying.  The  examination  is 
held  simultaneously  at  the  schools  of  the  candidates. 

23.500.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  what  kind  of 
men  go  up  for  these  certificates  ? — For  the  senior 
examination,  does  your  Lordship  mean  ? 

23.501.  Yes.  What  is  their  view  with  regard  to  a, 
profession  later  in  life.  Are  they  land  agents  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  any  table  showing  what  pro- 
fessions they  follow  afterwards.  Certainly  a  good 
many  of  them  are  land  agents,  and  some  of  them 
belong  to  other  professions  connected  with  the  land. 

23.502.  Do  many  of  them  become  practical  farmers 
afterwards  ?  —  That  I  really  could  hardly  answer, 
because  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  made  any 
attempt  to  follow  out  their  career.  We  did,  as  far  as 
regards  the  boys,  once. 

23.503.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
degree  in  agriculture  to  be  given  by  the  London 
University  ?  —  The  view  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, as  expressed  in  their  resolution  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  is  "  that  it  is  desirable  that 


"  provision  should  be  made  in  all  Universities  for  the      ^7    r  , 
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ture  "  ;  and  they  would  like  to  see  facilities  for  this   

provided  in  any  scheme  for  the  new  University  of    3  Mar.  1893. 

London.   

23.504.  Is  there  any  degree  now  given  anywhere 
for  agriculture  ?— Not  in  England,  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

23.505.  But  abroad  ? — Foreign  agriculture  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  do  with. 

23.506.  Supposing  the  degree  were  granted,  do 
you  think  it  would  in  any  way  affect  the  diploma 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  you  say  is 
so  highly  prized  ? — No,  I  think  not  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, because  the  examination  of  our  Society  is  princi- 
pally practical  in  its  character,  and  does  not  demand 
such  general  scientific  and  literary  attainments  as 
would,  of  course,  be  required  for  candidates  lor  a 
University  degree. 

23.507.  You  seem  to  give  a  good  deal  of  scientific 
instruction,  judging  by  the  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  ? — We  endeavour  to. 

23.508.  But  you  think  that  on  the  whole  it  might 
be  divided,  and  the  degree  might  be  given  by  the 
University  for  the  more  scientific  part,  and  that  you 
might  still  continue  to  examine  in  the  more  practical 
part ;  and  therefore  the  two  different  authorities 
would  not  go  over  exactly  the  same  ground  ? — That 
point  1  do  not  think  has  been  under  our  consideration, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  because  a  man  can 
take  a  scientific  degree,  we  should  not  continue  our 
efforts. 

23.509.  For  what  class  of  students  do  you  think 
such  a  degree  is  required  ? — For  the  class  of  teachers 
of  agriculture  under  the  technical  education  move- 
ment, and  also  for  the  sons  of  landowners. 

23.510.  T^  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  ? — ■ 
Yres,  to  enable  thein  to  perform  their  duties  in  after- 
life. 

23.511.  And  I  suppose  still  more  for  land  agents  ? 
— Yes,  if  land  agents  would  go  in  for  it. 

23.512.  Of  course  your  wish  for  a  degree  in  agri- 
culture would  apply  to  all  Universities.  You  would 
be  very  glad  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  it? — 
Certainly. 

23.513.  You  ask  for  it  to  be  given  in  the  London 
teaching  University  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many 
students  who  cannot  afford  to  give  three  years'  resi- 
dence at  a  University.  That  seems  to  imply  that  with 
regard  to  residence  and  constant  attendance  at  lectures 
the  new  University  would  be  less  particular  than  the 
old  ones  ? — It  might  possibly  be  cheaper. 

23.514.  Have  you  gone  into  the  details  as  to  the 
granting  of  the  degree  ?— No,  we  have  not,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  Society  desires  to  give  all  students  in 
agriculture  the  opportunity  of  taking  some  such 
degree. 

23.515.  You  really  think  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather  you  do  not  think  the  ordinary 
tenant  farmer  would  avail  himself  of  it ;  it  would  be 
more  the  sons  of  landowners,  and  perhaps  land 
agents  ? — There  might  be  instances,  of  course,  where 
a  tenant  farmer,  or  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  might 
avail  himself  of  it;  but  there  it  is  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  nowadays. 

23.516.  Do  you  think  London  would  be  a  good 
centre  for  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture.  Would  there  be 
the  same  facilities,  for  instance,  that  there  would  be  at 
Edinburgh  and  other  places  where  there  are  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  they  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  highly  cultivated  farms,  where  they 
can  get  practical  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  they 
get  the  theoretical? — London  would  not  lie  an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  teach  practical  agriculture,  but  it 
might  be  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge that  ought  to  be  examined  in. 

23.517.  I  gather  that  it  is  the  view  of  those  whom 
you  represent  that  there  should  be  a  degree  given  in 
agriculture  in  this  proposed  London  University?- — -Yes, 
and  all  other  Universities. 
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The  Lord         23,518.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — I  do 

Morelon.      not  think  so. 
  23,519.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Mr.  Jenkins  in  his  report 

Mar.  1893.  Spea^s  Qf  the  effect  of  the  senior  and  junior  scholar- 
ships  as  being  directed  to  the  larger  middle  class  of 
tenant  farmers  only,  and  the  lower  examinations  per- 
haps to  the  small  ones.  He  says  "  Still,  in  all  the 
"  existing  schemes,"  that  is,  speaking  of  the  schemes  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  "the  education  of  the 
"  middle  class  is  alone  sought  to  be  stimulated.  The 
"  senior  examination  aims  at  the  large  tenant  farmer 
"  and  the  land  agent ;  the  junior  scholarships  are 
"  offered  to  the  small  tenant  farmer  of  the  future; 
"  but  the  landowner  and  the  labourer  are  alike  un- 
"  provided  for."  Do  you  think  there  is  room,  through 
any  examination  or  any  degree,  for  a  further  increase 
in  the  opportunities  for  the  upper  classes  learning 
agriculture  ?  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jenkins  that  the 
scholarships  at  present  given  by  the  Royal  only  aim 
at  certain  classes  in  the  agricultural  world  ? — 1  do  not 
remember  a  case  of  the  actual  landowner  class  coming, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not ;  we  should 
be  very  glad  if  they  would. 

23.520.  We  have  had  some  witnesses  before  us  who 
have  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  kind  of  recog- 
nition on  behalf  of  Applied  Science,  and  they  have  all 
felt  that  Applied  Science  must  be  taught  in  their 
especial  way.  Any  degree  in  science,  for  the  pur- 
pojss  of  agriculture,  would  have  to  be  taught,  and  to 
be  examined  in  especially  with  regard  to  agriculture. 
You  would  require  chemistry  and  physics  in  the 
teaching  and  in  the  examination  to  be  taught  and 
examined  in  with  a  view  to  agriculture  alone  ? — Those 
sciences  which  affect  agriculture  would  of  course  be 
the  ones  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach. 

32.521.  You  would  be  willing  to  have  a  degree  in 
the  general  sciences  of  the  University,  pnn  [ded  there 
was  sufficient  provision  for  agriculture  ? — I  think  I 
may  say  yes  to  that.  I  do  not  know  that  in  our 
Society  we  have  exactly  gone  into  the  question  as  to 
the  precise  form  of  the  degree.  I  do  not  think  the 
Society  prefers  to  do  that  quite. 

23.522.  Is  a  degree  of  the  University  in  science  in 
your  view  preferable  to  the  diploma  of  a  central  insti- 
tute for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  alone. 
Agriculturists  in  some  foreign  countries  have  preferred 
an  institution  of  their  own  for  agriculture,  and  a 
diploma  of  that  institute.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  less  desirable  than  a  degree  in  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity, which,  of  course,  would  be  open  to  a  great 
deal  of  other  teaching  and  other  testing  than  that  of 
the  methods  of  agriculture  alone  ? — The  resolution 
that  was  passed  by  our  committee  was  that  we  should 
like  to  see  such  a  scientific  degree  for  agriculture  in 
all  Universities. 

23.523.  Edinburgh  alone  gives  a  degree  ? — I  be- 
lieve at  present  Edinburgh  is  the  only  University 
doing  so. 

23.524.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
French  system,  by  which  they  have  a  central  institute 
somewhat  corresponding  to  the  central  institute  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  fami- 
liar with  it.  I  read  a  great  deal  about  it  some  years 
ago,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  forgotten  it. 

23.525.  The  only  difference  between  the  degree  of 
the  University  and  the  diploma  of  the  Society  would 
be  that  the  former  one  would  connote  general  intelli- 
gence, and  rather  a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  than 
the  special  teaching  of  agriculture  alone,  and  you 
would  prefer  that  ? — Yes. 

23.526.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  understand  your  Lordship 
to  say  that  the  diploma  at  present  given  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  is  practical  in  its  nature  ?  —It  is 
as  practical  as  we  can  make  it. 

23.527.  What  you  are  asking  at  present  is  that 
there  should  be  University  recognition,  which, "  as 


Mr.  Palmer  has  pointed  out  would  deal  with  the 
higher  scientific  brandies  of  the  subject.  The  ques-  - 
tion  I  want  to  put  to  you  upon  that  is  this  :  With 
respect  to  this  professional  degree,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested upon  more  than  one  occasion  that  a  degree 
which  savours  of  a  professional  character  gives  to  the 
public  the  impression  that  the  man  who  has  it  is  a 
competent  person  in  his  profession,  and  that  objection 
has  been  raised  in  some  quarters  to  giving  degrees  in 
subjects  that  have  a  large  practical  element  in  them. 
Would  you  desire  that  the  possession  of  a  diploma  from 
your  Society  or  from  a  society  issuing  similar  diplomas 
of  a  practical  kind  should  or  should  not  be  made  a 
condition  for  the  obtaining  of  the  degree  ? —  Person- 
ally the  more  people  who  come  up  for  our  diploma 
the  better  I  should  be  pleased.  Am  I  to  understand 
by  that  that  a  man  should  not  take  the  degree  without 
holding  our  diploma  ? 

23.528.  Yes,  or  a  similar  practical  diploma.  It  is 
urged  that  a  man  who  is  educated  merely  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view  in  general  subjects,  is  deficient 
often  in  that  knowledge  which  gives  them  their  true 
practical  application,  and  really  cannot  deal  with  the 
subject  matter  in  an  effective  way.  The  suggestion  that 
I  make  is  directed  to  that  point ;  whether  you  think  it 
is  desirable  that  those  who  have  this  degree  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  should  be  compelled  to  have 
that  practical  handling  of  the  subject  matter  which 
your  diploma  would  authenticate  ? — That  is  a  question 
which  we  have  not  considered,  and,  therefore,  of 
course,  I  can  only  answer  it  for  myself  and  not  for 
my  Society.  Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
should  like  to  see  anybody  who  holds  any  diploma  or 
any  degree  in  agriculture  thoroughly  competent  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  question.  We  endeavour  to  get 
that.  We  endeavour  by  our  viva  voce  examination  in 
agriculture  to  find  out  whether  the  candidate  really 
knows  or  does  not  know. 

23.529.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion  upon  that 
point  ? — Our  Committee  has  not  formed  any  opinion 
upon  that  point. 

23.530.  .Nor  yourself  personally?  —  Personally  I 
should  like  to  see  everybody  thoroughly  trained  in 
agriculture,  and  thoroughly  practical. 

23.531.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  anybody  who 
takes  a  degree  in  agricultural  science,  should  as  far  as 
can  be  secured,  be  also  a  man  who  is  practically  con- 
versant with  the  subject  ? — It  would  add  to  the  value 
of  the  degree  in  my  opinion,  very  considerably. 

23.532.  Of  course  you  will  agree  that  high  educa- 
tion of  the  description  which  has  been  referred  to  just 
now,  on  high  scientific  lines,  must  be  centralised ;  it 
is  too  expensive  to  be  scattered  in  many  centres,  and 
could  only  be  taken  in  some  University  centre  ? — In 
University  centres. 

23.533.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  think  that  the 
Agricultural  Society  should  take  part  in  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  in  case  a  degree  were  given  ? — That. 
I  must  give  the  same  answer  to  that  I  have  given  to 
other  questions.  This  is  rather  a  question  of  detail, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion,  as  I  am 
here  on  behalf  of  other  people. 

23,531.  I  suppose  the  Agricultural  Society  could 
provide  the  means  of  examination  on  practical  subjects 
better  than  any  other  existing  body  ? — We  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  so,  I  think.  I  may  say  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  get  good  examiners  ir. 
agriculture.  Thoroughly  practical  men  are  not  always 
the  best  men  to  set  papers. 

23.535.  But  the  Agricultural  Society  no  doubt  would 
possess,  perhaps,  better  resources  than  any  other  body 
existing  in  England  for  obtaining  the  best  examiners 
that  can  be  got  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  body 
that  is  doing  quite  the  same  work. 

23.536.  Or  that  could  undertake  it  ? — Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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23.537.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  the  different 
offices  you  fill  or  have  filled  ? — In  connexion  with 
agriculture  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  •  I  am  now  a  member  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  that  Council,  and  of  the 
Chemical  Committee ;  and  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the 
Assdciation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  Cambridge  and 
Counties  Agricultural  Education  Association  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  which  is  quite  a  recently 
formed  and  established  enterprise. 

23.538.  Is  this  a  convenient  time  for  me  to  ask  you 
what  this  Cambridge  Association  is  ?  How  far  does 
the  University  take  part  in  it  ? — Perhaps  your  Lord- 
ship would  allow  me  just  to  give  you  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  this  Association  ? 

23.539.  Yes  ? — Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  communicated 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
on  the  question  of  initiating  some  distinct  agricultural 
education  in  the  University,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  Thereupon  the  Council 
of  the  Senate  formed  a  syndicate  consisting  of  resident 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  four  non-resident,  the 
four  non-resident  being  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  John  Dent,  and  myself. 
We  met  for  some  time  and  considered  the  question  of 
the  University,  and  prepared  a  scheme  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  That  scheme  was  not  ac- 
cepted. It  Avas  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate  in 
a  very  large  House,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  com- 
paratively small  majority ;  I  have  heard  by  some- 
thing like  11  or  13  ;  and  so  for  a  time  the  question 
dropped.  I  was  not  there  to  vote  myself.  Not  very 
long  after  that  some  of  the  county  councils  in  England 
were  invited  to  London  by  the  Essex  County  Council, 
acting  with  the  Cambridge  County  Council,  to  see 
whether  agricultural  education  could  not  be  promoted 
in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
especially.  When  we  met  it  became  very  apparent 
tha,t  what  lay  behind  the  whole  of  this  scheme  was  the 
purchase  of  Cavendish  College,  which  was  then  to  be 
purchased,  I  believe,  by  anybody  who  chose  to  take 
the  matter  up.  Those  who  were  present  at  this  meet- 
ing in  London  thought  that  that  would  not  be  a  wise 
step  to  take  ;  it  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  some- 
what large  amount  of  capital,  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  proceeding  rather  too  rapidly.  Thereupon 
the  meeting,  which  was  really  held  for  that  purpose, 
was  about  to  be  dissolved,  but  before  we  left  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  part  without  seeing  whether, 
although  Ave  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  purchasing 
Cavendish  College,  steps  should  not  be  taken  for 
securing  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  scientific  in- 
struction in  subjects  bearing  upon  agriculture.  The 
idea  took,  and  an  executive  committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  chairman.  We 
have  had  many  meetings  since,  and  I  think  Ave  have 
succeeded  in  the  object  Avhich  we  had  in  view,  and  Ave 
have,  in  concert  with  the  LTniversity  of  Cambridge, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  course  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion which  Avill  take  three  years  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion,  which  will  be  carried  on  during 
term  time,  that,  is  to  say,  for  24  weeks  annually.  In 
addition  to  that  we  have  made  some  provision  for  the 
domestic  care  of  such  students  as  come  up.  There  will 
not  be  the  eye  of  the  proctors  upon  them,  because  they 
are  not  members  of  the  LTniversity,  but  arrangements 
are  made  for  some  care  as  to  their  general  conduct,  so 
that  the  counties  who  send  them  up  would  be  informed 
if  the  lads  Avere  not  making  the  best  use  they  could  of 
their  time.  Perhaps  I  may  say  now  that  we  have  at 
present  19  students  only,  but  we  really  only  got  our 
scheme  to  work  after  the  commencement  of  the  last 
Michaelmas  Term.  Would  your  Lordship  like  me  to 
say  what  the  University  is  doing  uoav  with  reference 
to  the  University  proper,  as  apart  from  us  ? 

23.540.  Yes.'  What  part  is  it  taking?  —  Only  as 
late  as  Tuesday  last  the  University  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Agricultural  Education  Department  which 
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University,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  time  was  now   

come  when  we  might  ask  the  University  to  sanction 
an  examination  and  to  grant  a  certificate  or  diploma 
in  agriculture.  Mr.  Robinson,  our  secretary,  writes 
to  me  that  Professor  Liveing,  Professor  Hughes,  and 
myself  are  to  draft  a  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  are  many  of  them 
men  of  distinction. 

23.541.  Is  it  a  county  matter  ? — in  o,  this  is  really 
a  University  matter  in  connexion  Avith  our  counties 
scheme.  Only  certain  counties  have  come  in.  I  can 
give  you  the  names  of  them. 

23.542.  Hoav  many  counties  hav^e  come  in  ? — Essex, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  is  the 
wealthiest  part  of  the  county  of  Cambridge  agricul- 
turally, Huntingdonshire,  one  division  of  Suffolk, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Leicestershire,  all  of  which 
counties  are  contributing  money  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  scheme. 

23.543.  Is  it  confined  to  students  sent  from  those 
counties,  or  is  it  open  to  all  England  ? — It  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  counties.  The  teachers  Avould  take 
students  from  other  counties  not  contributing,  not 
associated  with  us,  but  the  terms  for  education  would 
be  very  much  higher,  probably  double  Avhat  Ave  think 
we  could  do  it  at.  If  your  Lordship  Avishes  I  could 
state  what  the  cost  of  the  education  would  be  there 
now.    I  may  hand  in  these  papers  (/landing  same). 

23.544.  Are  the  instructors  LTniversity  men  ? — The 
lecturers  will  be  professors  of  the  UniAersity.  Eor 
instance,  Professor  LiA^eing,  Professor  Hughes,  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Foster,  the  Professor  of  Botany.  I  do 
not  knoAV  who  is  to  teach  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. I  do  not  know  Avho  the  professor  of  Applied 
Mechanics  is  now. 

23,515.  But  they  are  all  University  men  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  University  men,  and  the  county  students, 
if  I  may  so  term  them,  will  sit  in  the  University  Avith 
the  men  in  statu  pupillari  Avhether  they  are  collegiate 
or  non-collegiate  students. 

23.546.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  University, 
even  though  it  has  no  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  can 
provirie  professors  capable  of  teaching  every  branch  of 
science  which  you  require  for  agriculture,  does  it  not? 
— I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  regulating  the  course 
at  the  inception  of  it,  and  I  do  not  say  1  have  had 
much  difficulty  in  persuading  those  who  worked  with 
me  ;  but  at  all  events,  we  have  come  to  this  decision, 
that  the  LTniversity  is  not  going  to  attempt  to  teach 
practical  agriculture,  but  will  confine  itself  entirely  to 
the  scientific  instruction  in  the  subjects  bearing  upon 
agriculture,  Avhile  at  the  same  time,  we  have  throAvn 
over  any  idea  of  having  an  experimental  farm.  We 
have  aArailed  ourselves  of  the  permission  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  allow  our  students  to  make 
periodical  visits,  regular  visits,  and  at  the  same  time 
inquiries,  at  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Woburn.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  are  certain  occupiers  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who,  if  it  is  desired, 
Avill  be  willing  to  let  the  students  go  over  the  farms 
and  see  the  present  methods  of  cultivating  the  land. 

23.547.  And  for  the  scientific  training  there  are 
plenty  of  professors  at  Cambridge  perfectly  able  to 
give  everything  you  Avant  ? — Everything. 

23.548.  Although  there  is  no  Faculty  of  Agriculture 
at  Cambridge  and  no  degree  ? — No.  There  is  some 
idea,  and  it  may  be  carried  out  in  the  future,  though 
it  is  not  agreed  to  yet,  that  there  should  be  a  teacher 
in  agriculture,  some  gentleman  who  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  present  teachers,  and  if  he  did  not 
teach  agriculture  he  would  be  able  to  direct  them  as 
to  the  line  they  would  take  for  their  studies.  At 
present  no  officer  of  that  kind  has  been  appointed 

23.549.  But  if  there  was  a  degree  given  at  Cam- 
bridge University  for  scientific  agriculture,  (here  is 
quite  enough  staff  already  to  Avork  it  without  any  neAV 
professors  being  appointed  ?--Quite.    I  de  not  think 
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pl.  r       I  read  this  part  of  Mr.  Robinson's  letter,  "It  was 
_*J  "  agreed  last  Tuesday  that  the  time  has  now  come 

3  Mar  1893.    "  when  we  may  ask  the  University  to  sanction  an 

 "  examination,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  or  diploma 

"  in  agriculture,  and  Professors  Liveing  and  Hughes 
"  were  to  draft  a  report."  The  University  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  at  present  to  grant  any 
degree  in  agriculture,  though  probably,  I  may  say,  if 
our  scheme  is  a  success,  which  I  hope  it  will  be,  the 
University  will  take  it  up  as  it  has  done  other  subjects 
(commenced  exactly  in  this  way),  and  then  it  falls 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  University. 

23.550.  They  are  willing  to  give  a  diploma  though 
there  is  no  question  yet  of  the  degree  ? — I  think  I  may 
say  that  they  have  not  agreed  to  the  conferring  of  a 
degree  at  present. 

23.551.  You  make  a  great  distinction  between  the 
two  branches  of  farming,  the  methods  and  the 
sciences  ? — Yes,  a  very  great  distinction.  I  had  just 
come  of  age  when  Liebig  came  over  to  England  and 
when  his  writings  began  to  attract  much  attention,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  an  enormous  advance  in 
scientific  knowledge  touching  agriculture,  but  there  has 
been  no  advance  really  in  the  art  or  the  business  of 
farming.  I  question  whether  it  lias  not  been  retro- 
grade, but  there  certainly  has  been  no  advance. 

23.552.  The  two  do  not  go  together  ? — No,  I  may 
say  that  really  scientific  education  more  concerns  to  m  \ 
mind  those  who  have  the  largest  interest  in  the  land, 
namely,  the  landowners,  and  the  methods  of  farming 
Concern  the  men  who  if  land  owners  are  going  to  depute 
the  ..Cultivation  of  the  land  to  others  would  have  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation  for  them. 

23.553.  But  a  good  farmer  would  not  like  to  be 
dictated  to  by  his  landlord  how  he  was  to  farm  his 
land,  would  he? — No,  but  a  good  farmer  would  be  very 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  information  that  his  land- 
lord could  give  him,  provided  that  he  saw  that  financial 
success  would  follow  the  adoption  of  it. 

23.554.  And  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  the  land- 
lord should  possess  knowledge  of  it  in  order  to  advise 
his  tenants,  and  to  help  them  in  that  way.  J  think  you 
say  that  the  two  different  branches  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge could  not  be  pursued  at  the  same  time,  the  prac- 
tical and  the  scientific  ? — Might  I  read  just,  a  very  short 
passage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  on  that  point.  He 
says  tins:  "Jt  is  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  com- 
"  munity,  from  the  proprietors  of  the  land — those  who 
"  are  fitted  by  their  education  to  form  enlightened 
"  plans,  and  by  their  fortunes  to  carry  such  plans  into 
"  execution,  it  is  from  these  that  the  principles  of 
';  improvement  must  flow  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
"  the  community  ;  and  in  all  classes  the  benefit  is 
"  mutual ;  for  the  interest  of  the  tenantry  must  be 
"  always  likewise  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
"  soil." 

23.555.  Then  for  an  ordinary  farmer  of  300  or  400 
acres,  you  do  not  think  a  very  technical  education  is 
at  all  necessary  ? — I  do  not.  For  one  reason  that  it 
could  not  be  pursued  :  the  very  cost  of  the  laboratory 
is  beyond  the  means  of  most  farmers,  and  1  think  his 
time  would  be  better  spent  in  studying  human  nature 
than  in  studying  chemical  research  after  he  had  once 
got  to  his  business,  and  had  to  grow  his  crops  and  sell 
them. 

23.556.  I  suppose  that  at  any  rate  any  instruction 
that  such  a  man  would  require  would  be  of  a  much 
lower  kind  than  would  be  given  in  the  University. 
It  would  be  merely  school  education  ? — I  was  not 
thinking  of  a  lower  kind  so  much  as  of  a  very 
different  kind. 

23.557.  Any  little  amount  of  scientific  education 
which  would  be  taught  at  a  school  would  be  merely 
the  lower  branches  ? — It  might  be, 

23.558.  He  would  have  just  a  little  knowledge  of 
what  insects,  would  injure  his  farm,  the  elements  of 
agricultural  geolosry  or  entomoogy,  anri  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  would  be  the  simpler  parts  of  the  sciences 
that  would  be  taught  at  a  school? — I  should  say  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  give  it  to  them;  it 
would  be  mischievous  ;  I  think  anj'thing  short  of  a 


scientific  education  would  be  mischievous  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  anything  so  extremely  obscure  and 
intricate  as  agriculture;  you  are  in  partnership  with 
nature,  and  she  keeps  her  secrets  very  closely. 

23,559.  You  think  a  little  knowledge  would  be 
worse  than  none  ? — I  think  nowhere  would  it  be  so 
mischievous  as  in  agriculture.  Would  your  Lordship 
allow  me  to  illustrate  that  by  an  instance  among  great 
men  ?  I  will  take  Professor  Liebig.  I  went  I  do  not 
know  how  many  miles,  to  hear  him  address  300  school- 
masters at  Glasgow,  with  Allison  in  the  chair.  He 
laid  down  to  us,  in  a  language  winch  I  could  not 
understand,  but  which  was  afterwards  translated  to 
me,  the  theory  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing mineral  manures  only  to  the  land  and  leaving 
ammonia  to  be  derived  from  other  sources,  probably 
atmospheric.  Upon  the  approval  of  a  great  man  like 
that  practice  followed  on  the  advice  with  disastrous 
results,  not  only  bad  for  the  farmers  but  bad  for,  I 
believe,  connexions  of  Liebig's  own,  who  embarked  in 
the  manufacture  of  manures.  Now  it  is  all  buried  in 
oblivion.  That  was  an  imperfect  knowledge,  even  on 
the  part  of  so  great  a  man  of  agriculture.  And  there 
I  should  say  that  our  English  chemists,  men  like 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  have  taken  much  wiser  courses. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  they  have  always  endeavoured  to 
check  the  results  of  their  research  by  reference  to 
practical  farming  ;  and  if  they  have  found  thai  the 
results  which  the\  expected  From  their  teaching -have 
not  been  such  as  they  looked  for,  they  have  gone  over 
the ;ground  again  ami  frequently  discovered  thai  there 
has  been  a  -lip  in  their  inquiries,  and  that  the  practice 
of  the  farmer,  although  contrary  to  their. teaching,  was 
the  right  one,  and  they  have  corrected itheir  theories 
in  the  lighj  of  practical  experience. 

23)560.  May  I  ask  you  at  this  point  whether  men 
going  round  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Councils 
and  giving  lectures  on  agriculture  in  the  different 
villages  is  Of  any  use? — No.  1  have  heard  that  the 
English  are  (lie  only  people  who  will  ever  listen  to  a 
lecture  at  all.  I  have  attended  the  lectures  myself, 
and  I  think  they  are  a  most  hideous  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

23,561.  To  return  to  the  question  of  what  a  Uni- 
versity can  do  Do  you  think  that  the  two  things,  the 
scientific  education  and  the  practical,  ought  to  be 
kept  entirely  distinct,  and  cannot  be  learnt  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  that  it  is  a  different  kind  of  people,  people 
with  different  views  before  them,  who  would  learn 
some  one  and  some  the  other? — I  do,  and  that  is  why 
I  think  our  Cambridge  scheme,  if  I  ma}'  call  it  so,  is 
a  good  one.  The  proposal  is  to  take  nobody  under 
17  years  of  age.  A  young  man  has  24  weeks  in  the 
year  of  University  training,  and  then  he  has  28 
weeks  left  to  continue  his  business  with  his  father 
and  learn  what  can  be  learnt  of  farming  in  the  field 
and  in  the  markets. 

23,502.  This  would  be  a  man  who  would  be  in- 
tended for  what  profession  hereafter? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  I  believe  now  at  Cambridge  among 
the  19  young  men  who  are  up  some  are  not  going 
into  farming,  but  the  instruction  they  will  get  there 
will  fit  them  for  another  business,  I  believe  for  brew- 
ing. The  chemical  instruction  will  be  so  good  that 
they  will  be  able  to  turn  what  they  learn  there  to 
advantage  in  other  businesses. 

23.563.  Do  land  agents  for  properties  go  through 
that  course.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  them,  I 
should  think  ? — Book-keeping  and  mensuration  would 
be  very  useful  to  them.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
agents  would  require  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  or 
physiology. 

23.564.  I  need  not  ask  you  about  how  to  teach  the 
methods  of  farming,  because  I  think  you  admit  that 
that  is  a  thing  that  no  teaching  University  of  London 
would  have  anything  to  do  wi'h  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

23,5(35.  If  agriculture  were  made  a  Faculty,  or 
made  a  branch  of  a  Faculty,  by  the  teaching  Univer- 
sity of  London  it  ought  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the 
scientific  side  ? — I  think  so  entirely. 

23,566.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
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that  the  teaching  University  of  London  should  have 
an  agricultural  Faculty  leading  to  a  degree  ? — Is  it 
contemplated  that  the  students  should  be  under  con- 
trol, or  would  they  have  to  find  their  own  homes  in 
the  town  ? 

23.567.  I  fancy  they  would  have  to  find  their  own 
homes  in  the  town.  There  is  no  question  of  resi- 
dence, but  they  would  have  to  attend  regular  courses 
of  lectures  ? — It  is  a  dangerous  town,  or  else  I  sup- 
pose in  London  there  are,  perhaps,  better  means 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  for  teaching  and 
illustrating  the  teaching  in  the  museums. 

23.568.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  combine  the 
teaching  under  one  Faculty,  or  could  a  man  gain  his 
information  from  different  professors  ? — He  would 
have  to  gain  it  from  different  professors,  or  at  least  I 
think  he  would. 

23.569.  And  any  University  like  Cambridge  which 
you  have  already  alluded  to  would  have  at  present  a 
sufficient  staff  of  professors  who  would  be  able  to  teach 
the  different  things,  the  entomology,  geology,  chemis- 
try, or  anything  else  ? — Just  so. 

23.570.  In  fact  all  a  student  would  have  to  do  if  he 
wanted  to  learn  the  different  sciences,  would  be  to 
come  and  live  in  London  and  attend  the  different  lec- 
tures which  he  would  find  useful.  There  would  be 
no  necessity  for  a  regular  teacher  in  agriculture  ? — I 
think  not. 

23.571.  Then  what  do  you  think  about  an  agricul- 
tural degree.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  of  advan- 
tage ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  to  obtain 
it  implied  a  high  standard  of  education.  These  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  are  very  numerous.  They  are  all 
over  the  country  now.  But  after  all  the  men  who 
hold  them  are  not  those  that  are  sought  after  for  the 
management  of  businesses.  Occasionally  you  have  an 
able  man,  but  you  find  as  good  a  man  without  the 
diploma  as  with  it. 

23.572.  Supposing  it  was  decided  to  have  an  agri- 
cultural school  or  Faculty  as  a  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity, would  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  model  farm 
attached  to  it  ? — Certainly  not.  My  mind  is  quite 
made  up  about  that.  There  ought  not  to  be  one.  So 
much  of  the  business  of  farming  is  outside  the  farm 
in  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  soils 
vary  so,  climates  vary  so,  and  the  demands  of  the 
particular  populations  which  surround  the  farms,  and 
the  means  of  locomotion  all  make  it  impossible  for 
any  model  farm  to  be  of  service  in  teaching  agri- 
culture. I  may  say  that  I  have  been  in  America  and 
seen  what  is  done  there.  Model  farms  there  seem  to 
me  to  have  just  the  same  failing  that  they  have  in 
England. 

23.573.  Of  course  the  advantage  of  London  for 
teaching  would  be  the  laboratories,  the  museums,  and 
things  of  that  sort? — Yes,  and  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  ablest  men,  or  as  able  men  as  any  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  there  would  be  great  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  among  those  who  wish  to  push  their 
studies  forward.  The  readiness  of  access  and  cheap- 
ness of  living  again  would  be  in  favour  of  London. 

23.574.  You  have  given  us  a  history  of  what  has 
been  done  at  Cambridge,  and  your  views  (which  seem 
to  be  very  proper  views)  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  land- 
owner knowing  something  about  farming  ? — Yes,  that 
is  more  important  than  all  just  now. 

23.575.  A  degree  in  scientific  agriculture  you  have 
told  us  would  be  an  advantage  ? — I  think  it  would. 

23.576.  You  think  no  degiea  ought  to  be  taken 
without  the  examiners  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
msin  has  some  practical  knowledge  too  ? — I  think  that 
might  be  added,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  should  be 
essential  at  all.  I  am  almost  sorry  I  referred  to  it 
after  what  I  said,  but  of  course  center  is  paribus,  a  man 
who  knows  something  about,  farming  would  be  a  little 
more  forward  in  the  opportunities  for  applying  his 
scientific  knowledge.  But  I  still  think  that  it  is  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  in  England  that  the  scientific  know  - 
ledge is  of  the  utmost  importance  just  now.  They 
have  really  been  the  class  which  have  derived  most 
benefit  from  scientific  discoveries  in  agriculture,  that  is 
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speaking  of  the  last  50  years,  and  now  I  think  we  are    A.  Pell,  Esq. 

just  upon  the  field  of  further  discoveries  of  very  great   

importance  to  the  land  in  connexion  with  the  waste    3  Mar'  1893- 

from    manufactures.    You    cannot  expect    a  tenant 

farmer,  or  a  man  whose  time  is  taken  up  with  the 

cultivation  of  the  land,  to  give  his  mind  to  such  subjects. 

He  will  have  an  open  mind  and  perceive  the  value  of 

what  is  going  on,  but  he  will  do  better  to  stick  to  his 

sheepfold,  his  cattle,  his  ploughing,  and  workmen  than 

by  going  about  and  getting  the  knowledge  which  after 

all  will  not  serve  him  in  good  stead  if  acquired  by  the 

landowner. 

23.577.  I  think  I  have  gathered  your  views  with  re- 
gard to  a  degree.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
but  it  would  be  advisable  not  for  the  sake  of  the  tenant 
farmer,  but  for  other  people  ? — And  1  think  it  would 
be  of  such  enormous  advantage  to  the  young  men  who 
will  be  the  future  possessors  of  the  land.  I  look  back 
upon  my  life  when  I  was  at  college,  and  those  who 
were  my  companions  there.  I  find  their  names  scored 
up  at  the  doors  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  not  one  in  forty 
expected  to  do  anything  in  law  or  to  have  any  further 
connexion  with  it  than  to  have  their  names  stuck  up 
there  ;  but  had  they  given  their  minds  to  agriculture 
they  might  hare  been  stimulated  to  see  whether  there 
was  not  something  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the 
more  careful  cultivation  of  the  sciences  rearing  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

23.578.  Have  the  depresseu  times  of  the  last  10 
years  and  particularly  at  tins  moment,  led  people  at 
all  to  try  and  farm  in  a  more  scientific  wray,  and  to 
spend  more  money  in  the  hopes  of  a  larger  outcome, 
or  have  they  rather  tended  to  drive  people  back  to 
the  old  system  of  merely  going  from  hand  to  mouth  ? 
— I  think  we  are  falling  back  into  the  old  system.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  doing  so.  The  rent  of  land  is 
becoming  less  every  day.  Take  the  question  of  ferti- 
lising the  soil ;  you  may  fertilise  the  soil  by  artificial 
manures,  or  you  may  fertilise  the  soil  by  giving  it  one 
year's  rest.  If  you  have  the  land  at  one  year's  rent 
for  two  years,  rest  is  a  cheap  mode  of  fertilising  the 
land.    That  is  the  old  course  of  fertilising. 

23.579.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to 
tell  us,  which  you  think  would  be  interesting  or  use- 
ful ?— • No.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  with  regard  to 
what  I  think  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sons  of 
the  higher  orders,  and  those  who  will  be  the  posses- 
sors of  the  land,  really  grinding  at  some  scientific 
instruction,  especially  in  chemistry. 

23.580.  But  I  suppose  you  also  think  that  in 
managing  an  estate,  if  you  get  a  good  farmer,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
instead  of  constantly  bothering  him  with  restrictions  ? 
— I  think  so. 

23.581.  You  do  not  approve  of  too  great  restrictions 
being  drawn  up  in  a  lease  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
is  to  manage  his  land? — No.  I  should  look  to  results, 
and  if  I  found  that  the  fencing  of  the  rick  yard  as  it 
was  would  not  hold  his  ricks  now,  and  there  were  40 
or  50  per  cent,  more  sheep  kept  on  the  land  than,  be- 
fore, and  more  cattle  going  to  market,  I  should  say 
that  is  a  proof  of  success,  not  valuations.  We  can 
measure  the  extent  of  good  cultivation  in  that  way  by 
visible  results. 

23.582.  {Lord  Reay.)  What  education  do  yon 
consider  the  best  for  a  tenant  farmer.  The  primary 
school  in  the  village  ? — I  think  so. 

23.583.  Nothing  beyond  ? — For  a  former ;  for  his 
farming  business. 

23.584.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  of  greater  importance 
that  his  wife  should  know  how  to  make  butter  and 
cheese  than  that  he  should  have  further  education  ?  — 
Not  than  further  knowledge  of  English  historv  or  the 
history  of  h*»r  country. 

23.585.  But  scientific  knowledge  ? — Yes.  The  ap- 
plication of  scientific  instruction  as  it  is  called  in  dairy- 
ing is  very  simple  now  and  it  is  very  quickly  mastered, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  farmers'  wives  are  accepting 
it  and  adopting  it. 

23.586.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  spoke  of  the 
misapplication   of  chemical   science   40  years  ago, 
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A.  Pell,  Esq.  as  a  great  evil.  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  educa- 
tion you  propose  would  be  the  best  way  of  preventing 

S  Mar.  1893.  that  sort  of  misapplication  taking  place  now  ? — I 
think  so.  I  suppose  the  professors  themselves  would 
admit  that  they  might  still  make  blunders. 

23.587.  But  their  influence  would  be  diminished  by 
a  more  general  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by 
agriculturists  ? — I  think  so. 

23.588.  The  Committee  which  exists  at  Cambridge 
I  suppose  is  a  University  Committee  now,  it  is  not  ? — 
A  University  Committee  has  only  just  been  formed, 
last  Tuesday.  The  Committee  up  to  that  time  con- 
sisted of  representatives  from  the  different  counties  of 
England  associated  with  two  professors  from  the 
University,  Professor  Hughes  and  Professor  Liveing, 
and  I  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  financial  busi- 
ness of  the  undertaking  is  carried  on  by  that  Com- 
mittee, and  the  arrangements  for  teaching  made  up 
to  the  present  time.  But  last  week  the  University 
or  the  teachers  formed  a  Committee  themselves,  which 
I  think  they  call  the  Agricultural  Education  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  not  be  on  that  Committee  ;  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  except  furnishing  the 
money  for  the  teaching  staff. 

23.589.  How  long  is  it  proposed  that  the  scientific 
or  preparatory  part  of  the  education  should  last  ? — 
Three  years — three  terms  in  each  year  for  the  com- 
plete course. 

23.590.  How  long  ought  the  practical  part  to  last  ? 
— They  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  practical 
part  any  further  than  making  (he  visits  to  Woburn 
and  certain  large  farms  in  the  comities  of  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon. 

23.591.  Do  you  think  a  diploma  ought  to  be  given 
at  the  end  of  three  years  ? — I  think  so. 

23.592.  Before  a  man  begins  his  practical  studies  ? 
— His  practical  studies  will  be  going  on  the  whole  of 
the  time  at  home  during  twenty  eight  weeks  with  the 
boy's  father  <n-  his  guardian. 

23.593.  You  mean  during  a  year  ? — Yes,  during  a 
year.  And  during  the  important  time  of  the  year  for 
agriculture,  because,  as  you  are  aware,  the  terms  take 
up  the  dull  time. 

23.594.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  lie  will  pursue  his 
scientific  studies  aud  his  practical  studies  during  the 
same  period  ? — During  the  same  year,  not  during  the 
same  weeks  or  months. 

23.595.  If  I  understand  aright  the  whole  course  is 
to  extend  over  three  years? — Three  University  terms 
in  each  year  during  three  years. 

23.596.  Then  during  the  first  year  1  presume  he 
would  not  study  practically  ? — I  take  it  that  when  he 
goes  back  to  his  home  his  father  will  make  use  of  him 
in  farming  operations. 

23.597.  But  at  any  rate  his  whole  education  both 
theoretical  and  practical  would  be  included  in  the  three 
years? — Not  the  whole  of  his  practical  education, 
because  by  the  time  a  lad  has  reached  the  age  of  17 
lie  knows  a  great  deal  about  farming  ;  he  will  be  a 
master  of  dealing  with  horses;  he  will  have  consider- 
able experience  in  the  management  of  horses  and  in 
the  management  of  cattle ;  and  he  will  never  learn 
milking  so  well  as  when  he  is  young. 

23.598.  Who  would  examine  in  practical  subjects  ? 
—  Our  idea  at  Cambridge  was  that  if  it  was  desired  to 
examine  in  practical  agriculture  we  should  take  some 
practical  farmer  who  was  known  to  be  a  successful 
man  whose  bankers'  book  had  the  figures  on  the  right 
side,  and  we  should  let  him  examine ;  and  we  should 
sive  him  a  very  free  hand.  If  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  that  would  be  my  desire. 

23.599.  And  that  would  be  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  the  diploma  of  the  University  ? — I  do  not  think 
myself  it  should  form  part  of  the  diploma.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  feature  in  a  young  fellow's  education  that 
in  addition  to  getting  a  diploma  he  should  have  proved 
himself  to  be  in  the  field  a  practical  man.  We  would 
make  him  a  sort  of  Napoleon. 

23,000.  On  the  whole  you  think  it  better  to  sepa- 
rate the  scientific  subjects  altogether  from  the  prac- 
tical, and  to  include  also  the  scientific  subjects  in  the 


qualifications  for  the  diploma  ? — I  am  very  strong 
upon  that  myself.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it,  and  observed  what  the 
effects  of  the  agricultural  teaching  upon  men  in  Eng- 
land has  been,  and  I  more  than  ever  feel  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  University  should  deal  only 
with  the  scientific  instruction  for  which  they  are  fully 
prepared  with  their  teachers  and  their  laboratories. 

23.601.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
reconcile  the  whole  of  your  late  replies.  These  Cam- 
bridge students  I  understand  you  to  say  attend  the 
University  for  scientific  instruction,  but  also  conduct 
practical  work  outside  the  University  on  their  own 
farms  ?— They  probably  do.  I  do  not  know  that  all 
do.  I  believe  there  are  two  who  are  up  now  who  are 
not  sons  of  farmers. 

23.602.  Do  you  desire  that  they  should  ?— No. 

23.603.  You  think  that  is  immaterial  ? — I  think  so. 
If  they  do  not  master  the  practical  part  of  agriculture 
they  will  not  be  farmers. 

23,004.  But  you  do  not  think  it  important  to  take 
any  security  that  they  are  concurrently  with  their 
scientific  studies  making  themselves  practically  con- 
versant ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  University  to  see  to  that. 

23.605.  Do  you  yourself  think  that  they  ought  to  ? 
— Undoubtedly.  If  they  are  going  to  be  farmers  they 
should  begin  learning  their  business  at  12  vears  of 
age. 

23.606.  Hut  you  do  not  desire  that  the  University 
should  require  any  evidence  of  that  ?— No  ;  speaking 
for  this  association — we  have  hardly  given  ourselves  a 
nana; — all  that  we  require  is  that  no  pupil  should 
come  uj)  under  17  years  of  age,  and  that  lie  should 
satisfy  the  association  that  he  is  sufficiently  educated 
to  receive  full  advantage  from  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  is  to  be  given  at  the  University;  that 
nobody  should  come  up  so  imperfectly  educated  that 
when  he  went  into  the  lecture  room  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  lectures  given  there. 

23.607.  In  one  of  our  most  scientific  and  at  the 
same  time  most  practical  schools,  medicine,  you  are 
aware  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree  it  is 
required  that  the  students  should  be  engaged  in  prac- 
tically handling  the  subject  matter.  You  do  not 
think  that  is  material  in  agriculture  ? — If  he  is  going 
to  be  a  farmer  he  should,  but  that  would  not  be  taught 
by  the  professors  who  are  teaching  him  agriculture  at 
the  University.  The  teaching  to  which  I  think  you 
refer  would  be  learnt  on  the  farm,  and  learnt  there 
better  than  anywhere  if  his  father  was  a  capable 
man. 

23.608.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  I  think  that  in  every 
foreign  country  they  agree  with  you,  that  the  scientific 
teaching  must  be  treated  quite  separately  from  the 
farm  practice  ? — I  think  they  have  done  so.  I  think, 
especially  in  Germany,  they  have.  I  cannot  speak  of 
France. 

(Lord  Play  fair.)  It  is  not  so  in  the  United  States. 
(Mr.  Palmer.)  But  on  the  Continent. 

23.609.  Then  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  connexion 
with  the  University,  whether  through  a  degree  in 
science  or  by  a  diploma,  you  would  expect  that  the 
results  of  science,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  agriculturists  generally  ? — Yes. 

23.610.  The  connexion  with  the  University  would 
enable  the  results  of  investigation  and  original  re- 
search to  be  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists  generally  ? 
— Yes. 

23.611.  That  would  be  one  reason? — Yes.  For 
my  own  part,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  agricultural  che- 
mistry apart  from  other  chemistry;  but  I  see  that  the 
teachers  at  the  University  do  make  a  distinction.  In 
this  course  of  instruction  there  is  elementary  and 
agricultural  chemistry  put  down. 

23.612.  Chemistry  applied  to  the  particular  sub- 
jects required  in  agriculture  seems  to  be  a  specific 
name,  and  a  specific  branch  everywhere  ? — As  far  as  I 
understand  it,  the  chemistry  of  metallurgy  is,  perhaps, 
as  important  to  those  who  own  land,  the  chemistry  by 
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which  we  have  already  got  so  much  advantage  in  get- 
ting hold  of  the  waste  from  gas  manufacture  and  other 
manufactures,  and  by  which  we  are  probably  on  the 
point  of  getting  phosphates  from  the  iron  furnaces. 
It  was  always  a  difficulty  with  me  to  know  whether 
that  would  be  called  agricultural  chemistry  or  not. 
1  was  against  putting  in  the  words  "agricultural 
chemistry,"  but  there,  it  is.  I  suppose  the  professors 
knew  better  than  I  did. 

23.613.  With  regard  to  the  University  teaching,  it 
would  not  only  teach  those,  who  have  to  be  taught, 
but  it  would  also  train  the  teachers  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

23.614.  The  connexion  of  Universities  abroad  with 
the  Central  Institute  has  invariably  been  to  produce 
normal  schools  in  which  teachers  especially  would  be 
trained,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  you  have  referred 
as  the  landowners,  who  have  the  highest  interest  in 
agriculture  ? — Yes. 

23.615.  And  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  in 
France,  where  there  is  a  specific  direction  to  agri- 
cultural teaching  at  every  communal  school,  the  staffs 
of  teachers  are,  all  of  them,  either  people  who  hold 
the  diploma  of  the  Central  Institute,  or  people  who 
have  been  trained  in  schools  of  the  kind ;  so  that  the 
connexion  with  the  University  would  not  only  give 
you  a  satisfactory  class  of  teachers,  but  would  pro- 
mote the  existence  of  normal  schools  of  agriculture 
in  which  teachers  especially  would  be  trained? — At 
the  beginning  of  their  instruction  would  that  be  ? 

23.616.  Where  a  man  goes  for  a  degree  in  a  Univer- 
sity in  this  country,  lie  frequently  goes  to  a  school 
more  or  less  public  first  ? — Yes. 

23.617.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  were  to  go  for  a 
diploma  in  agriculture  in  a  University,  would  it  not 
imply  the  starting  of  schools  where  the  teaching  would 
be  with  reference  to  the  degree  in  the  University  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  normal  schools  would  be  very  likely  to 
follow,  and  for  very  good  reason.  If  it  were  found 
that  the  education  given  at  the  Universities  was  of 
such  a  character  that  it  really  did  help  on  the  business 
of  fanning,  and  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the 
men  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Universities,  then  I 
can  fancy  that  normal  schools  would  spring  up  with  a 
view  to  sliding  the  youths  forward  into  the  Univer- 
sities ;  they  would  go  there  fitted  at  once  to  receive 
the  University  instruction. 

23.618.  The  effect  in  France  appears  to  have  been 
the  starting  of  three  normal  schools  ? — But  is  not 
their  character  very  different  from  ours.  Are  they 
not  much  more  thoughtful  men,  and  would  not  normal 
schools  have  a  better  chance  in  France  than  England  ? 
Perhaps  I  ha  ve  no  right  to  ask  the  question. 

23.619.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  question,  because 
I  think,  a  few  years  ago,  the  normal  schools  were  a 
subject  of  discussion,  if  not  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  other  agricultural  circles.  Have  you  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  normal  schools  would  be  a 
desirable  thing? — I  think  normal  schools  would  lie 
desirable  if  they  were  to  lead  up  to  a  University,  but 
not  normal  schools  accompanied  by  a  farm,  which  is  a 
subject  very  often  mooted. 

23.620.  Then  with  regard  to  the  lowest  education 
of  all.  You  would  not  be  averse  to  some  elements  of 
purely  agricultural  instruction  being  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  England,  as  they  are  given  by  the 
National  Boards  of  Education  in  Ireland  ?  —  Glas- 
nevin  ? 

23.621.  Glasnevin  and  the  Minister  school,  I  take 
it,  are  normal  schools  ;  but  there  is  a  particular  sylla- 
bus of  teaching  agriculture,  which  is  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  system  ? — Judging  from  results,  I 
should  not  follow  what  has  been  done  in  Ireland, 
farming  in  Ireland  being  so  very  far  behind  that  of 
almost  any  European  country. 

23.622.  It  is  an  optional  subject  now  in  this 
country  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  going  to 
be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

23.623.  The  result  of  normal  schools,  in  my  view, 
would  be  simply  to  improve  the  class  of  teachers  ?- — 
It  would  do  that  probably. 


23.624.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to    A.  Pell,  Esq. 

have  a  good  set  of  teachers  rather  than  an  indifferent   

set  ?— Undoubtedly  that  is  so.  3  Mar-  189a- 

23.625.  To  have  a  good  set  of  teachers,  men  must 
necessarily  go  to  some  scientific  teachers,  in  order  to 
have  the  knowledge  and  be  able  to  impart  it  to  their 
pupils,  at  any  rate  ?- -Certainly. 

23.626.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  course, 
under  its  charter,  takes  notice  of  education,  and  I 
think  the  scholarships  that  are  given,  senior  and 
junior,  are  all  that  it  does  in  a.  direct  way  for  edu- 
cation at  tins  moment  ? — Yes. 

23.627.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hope  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  if  it  were  properly 
invited,  as  some  other  societies  seem  likely  to  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  a.  large  system  of  education, 
being  willing  to  consider  the  matter  favourably  ? — I 
cannot  speak  for  the  society  on  that  subject.  I  ant 
not  fitted  to  give  an  answer  as  to  what  they  really 
would  do,  or  what  would  be  their  intention. 

23.628.  We  see  in  the  newspapers  that  they  have 
lately  acquired  a  large  house,  of  which  part  is  to  be 
disposed  of  ? — Yes,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  two 
very  wealthy  men ;  and  if  the  idea  of  those  who 
purchased  that  estate  is  carried  out  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  a  very  good 
situation  in  London  for  such  concerted  action  as  you 
appear  to  have  in  view. 

23.629.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  centre  of 
an  institution  of  that  kind  being  in  London,  of  course 
not  only  is  your  Society  itself  situated  in  London  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  situated  in  London,  but  there 
is  the  reason  that  in  all  countries  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  the  centres  in  the  capital,  because 
men  of  science  are  not  to  be  found  far  from  great 
town,  and  thus  people  must  go  to  great  towns  in  order 
to  carry  the  results  back  to  their  farms  or  business  ? — 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  in  any  disparaging  way,  but  it 
must  be  seen  tha  t  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  adopts 
the  position  of  showmen.  The  great  feature  of  our 
existence  is  that  display  which  is  made  in  the  summer 
of  agricultural  products  and  apparatus.  The  scientific 
side  of  agriculture  is  very  much,  if  not  entirely,  lost 
sight  of  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  comes 
out  into  the  open  for  its  annual  display. 

23.630.  Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  what  the 
show  costs  ? — It  varies  very  much ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
loss,  and  not  very  often  a  gain.  Our  secretary,  who 
will  be  able  to  answer  that  question  accurately,  is  here 
The  nearer  we  get  to  London  the  more  we  lose,  I 
believe. 

23.631.  There  would  be  a  very  considerable  contrast 
between  the  expenditure  for  the  show,  and  the  money 
which  is  already  giv  en  for  the  purposes  of  education 
in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Scholarships? — Yes. 

23.632.  The  Senior  and  Junior  Scholarships  would 
not  be  a  large  items  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
the  show  ? — The  item  of  finance  connected  with  edu- 
cation is  a  very  insignificant  matter  compared  with 
that  connected  with  the  show. 

23.633.  The  connection  with  (lie  University  must 
necessarily  imply  a  considerable  impetus  to  education 
in  connexion  with  agriculture  throughout  the  country  ? 
— Certainly. 

23.634.  And  any  such  impetus  can  hardly  take  place 
without  the  countenance,  support,  and  assistance  of  a 
society  so  uniquely  placed  as  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ? — I  quite  understand  you,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  you  now.  You  might  remark  that  the  scientific 
instruction  and  the  results  of  scientific  instruction  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  outside  its  direct  operations,  namely,  at 
Rothamsted,  Sir  John  Lawes'  place.  The  great  dis- 
coveries in  agricultural  science,  and  to  some  extent 
the  discoveries  in  practice,  have  not  been  made  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  proper,  but  by  their  most 
distinguished  members,  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  John 
Lawes,  and,  I  believe,  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
latter's  expense.  Mr.  Clarke  may  correct  my  evidence 
afterwards  if  it  is  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Royal 
Agricultural    Society  contributed  anything  towards 
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A.  Fell,  Esq.    those  remarkable  experiments  which  have  been  carried 

  on  for  years  at  Eothamsted. 

3  Mar.  1893.       23.635.  The  clause  in  the  charter  is  that  you  are 
~      to  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  those  who 
depend  upon  the  soil  for  their  support  ? — Yes.  I 
think  more  might  be  done  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  on  that  head. 

23.636.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  19 
students,  I  think  you  said,  at  Cambridge  ? — I  believe 
only  19. 

23.637.  From  what  classes  do  they  come  ? — I  can 
speak  for  some.  Some  are  farmers'  sons,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  two  or  three  are  not  farmers'  sons.  Two 
have  come  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  their  parents  are.  But  the  distressing  fea- 
ture, and  the  depressing  one,  about  the  whole  thing  is 
that  we  have  not  got  the  son  of  a  single  landowner  of 
any  mark  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

23.638.  Is  there  any  provision  for  their  maintenance 
at  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  the  cost  is  very  trifling  indeed. 
Arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  cost  of  living 
out  is  very  trifling.  The  pupils  live  at  houses  that  are 
pointed  out  for  them  in  the  town.  The  counties  that 
are  acting  in  concert  have  founded  scholarships  of  25/. 
or  20/.,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  have  sent 
their  pupils  up  under  the  scholarships.  That  money 
really  meets  the  greater  part  of  the  expense.  The 
whole  of  the  expense  for  what  we  call  a  county 
student  at  Cambridge  now,  including  the  fees,  which 
come  to  19  guineas  in  the  first  year  for  all  the 
branches,  and  18  guineas  in  the  second  year,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  44/.  for  the  whole  of  the  three 
terms,  which  would  include  the  living  of  the  pupil,  the 
washing,  and  the  fees ;  50/.  would  do  it  splendidly, 
but  anybody  with  44/.  a  year  can  get  a  first-rate 
education  in  the  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

23.639.  So  that  the  Association  pays  the  expenses 
in  Cambridge,  and  also  contributes  to  the  University 
certain  fees  for  the  teaching  given? — It  is  not  quite 
so.  The  Association  pays  the  teaching  staff  550/.  a 
year.  The  pupils  are  left  to  pay  the  fees  to  the  pro- 
fessors, the  19  guineas,  and  the  cost  of  their  living. 
All  that  the  Association  is  responsible  for  is  the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  sum  of  550/.  a  year. 

23.640.  550/.  in  certain  scholarshios  ? — The  money 
value  of  the  scholarships  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  who  go  up  to  the  University,  and  who  pay 
the  charges  there.  It,  is  estimated  that  any  student 
for  the  whole  course  will  have  to  pay  19  guineas  the 
first  year,  and  18  guineas  the  second  in  fees,  and  that 
for  hoard  and  lodging  the  cost  will  be  from  6/.  to  81. 
a  term,  so  that  the  necessary  expense  w'll  be  from  38/. 
to  44/.  per  annum  for  the  whole  course.  I  should 
also  add  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  assisting 
now,  but  without  the  Board  of  Agriculture  we  did 
what  we  wanted  here  for  the  present.  From  outside 
sources,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  counties,  we  get  an 
annual  contribution  of  550/.,  which  is  to  be  provided 
for  two  years  at  least,  towards  the  stipends  of  the 
teachers,  as  follows  : — Of  agriculture  and  chemistry, 
300/. ;  botany,  1U0/. ;  economic  entomology,  50/.  ;  phv- 
siology,  50/.  ;  agricultural  engineering,  50/. 

23.641.  Are  there  to  be  separate  courses  of  teaching 
for  them  ?  For  instance,  the  course  in  chemistry  will 
not  be  precisely  the  same  that  is  given  now,  I  suppose  ? 
—  Yes,  it  will  be  the  same  course  as  is  given  to  the 
University  students,  and  they  will  sit  in  the  same 
lecture  room. 

23,042.  There  will  be  no  separate  course  ? — There 
will  be  no  separate  course,  with  this  exception.  We 
were  very  much  pressed  for  time  ;  the  idea  of  starting 
this  scheme  came  upon  us  very  suddenly  ;  we  had  not 
enough  time  to  make  arrangements  for  the  University, 
or  indeed  to  let  the  public  know  that  this  education 
was  about  to  be  given  at  the  University,  and  therefore 
we  began  last  Michaelmas  with  only  three  or  four 
pupils.  Now  the  numbers  have  come  up  to  19 ;  but 
during  this  summer  we  shall  take  care  to  let  the  world 
know  of  the  educational  opportunities  at  Cambridge, 
and  some  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  and  will 
be  made  with  the  teaching  authorities  begin  the  course 


again  next  Michaelmas  term.  How  the  Professors 
intend  to  deal  with  the  19  they  have  in  hand  now,  I 
do  not  know,  but  Professor  Liveing  told  me  he.  saw 
his  way  to  it,  and  1  trusted  to  his  statement. 

23.643.  Then  the  Association  pays  500/.  to  the 
University,  and  the  students  pay  in  addition  to  that 
certain  fees  to  the  lecturers  ? — Yes. 

23.644.  But  there  are  no  additional  lectures  given? 
— No,  and  they  pay  nothing  for  re-agents  and  nothing 
for  stationery.  The  whole  of  that  is  given  by  the  pro- 
fessors. The  young  fellows  going  through  the  che- 
mical lectures  will  ha/ye  nothing  to  pay  beyond  fees. 

23.645.  The  550/.  goes  to  the  professors  ? — Yes. 
23,640.  But  the  professors  give  no  extra  lectures  at 

all? — No.  I  do  not  know  where  the  agricultural 
engineering  lecturer  is  to  be  got  from — whether  it  is  to 
be  the  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  or  not. 

23.647.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  mentioned 
Entomology  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  be  the 
teacher. 

23.648.  (Sir  George  Humphiy.)  But  if  there  is  to 
be  no  especial  or  extra  teaching  for  the  students 
beyond  the  ordinary  or  usual  teaching  for  the  other 
students,  one  does  not  see  why  the  extra  fee  is  paid  ? 
— They  have  no  extra  fees.  They  only  pay  the  fees 
the  University  students  would  pay. 

23.649.  The  professors  get  an  extra  salary  ? — Yes, 
but  they  have  all  the  trouble  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  these  students.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory  all  the  apparatus  is  furnished  by  the  pro- 
fessor. It  does  not  belong  to  the  University.  The 
only  thing  that  belongs  to  the  University  is  the 
building. 

23.650.  But  the  courses  of  lectures  will  be  precisely 
the  same  as  for  the  other  students  ? — Yes. 

23,051.  The  students  in  agriculture  will  be  taught 
the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  which  is  taught 
to  the  other  students  '{ — Yes.  There  will  be  something 
extra  in  agricultural  chemistry.  Then  agricultural 
botany  ;  that  may  deal  with  the  hybridising  of  plants. 
I  should  think  that  that  would  be  made  a  feature  of 
instruction. 

23.652.  And  geology  ? — There  we  had  a  little  dis- 
cussion. I  was  against  the  teaching  of  block  geology, 
and  I  recommended  the  teaching  of  surface  geology, 
as  1  icing  more  important  to  farmers. 

23.653.  So  that  on  the  whole  there  will  be  certain 
teaching  in  the  University  which  will  have  especial 
relation  to  agriculture  ? — Yes  ;  the  very  fact  of  "  agri- 
cultural chemistry "  being  inserted  there,  I  think, 
.shows  that. 

23.654.  So  that  this  sum  which  is  paid  by  the  Asso- 
ciation will  probably  go  towards  that  additional  teach- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  should  think  part  will  be 
applied  to  that. 

23.655.  And  although  you  have  not  at  present  a 
single  landowner,  the  hope  is,  I  suppose,  that  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  this  sort  of  teaching  becomes  more  and 
more  pronounced,  landowners,  of  whom  there  are  a 
considerable  number  at  the  University,  will  devote 
time  and  attention  to  it  ? — I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  they  will. 

23,650.  That  was  one  of  your  great  objects  in  con- 
necting it  with  the  University  ? — It  was  my  great 
object.  I  have  connexions  at  the  University  now,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  entertain  the  same  idea  that  I 
do,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

23.657.  You  hope  that  there  will  be  a  teacher  of 
agriculture,  an  especial  separate  teacher  of  agriculture? 
— I  should  like  to  see  how  the  thing  goes  on  before  I 
encouraged  them  iD  having  a  teacher  of  agriculture. 

23.658.  I  thought  you  hoped  for  it  ?— We  think 
there  must  be  one  man  who  is  recognised  as  the  figure- 
head, at  all  events,  of  this  course. 

23.659.  W  hat  would  be  his  especial  function  ?— He 
would  take .  these  lads  out  on  excursions  to  Woburn 
and  .the  large  farms,  and  1  do.  not  see  why  we,  should 
n"t  from,  the  botanical  staff  get  a  man  to  fill  that  posi- 
tion. That  will  all  have  to  be  discussed  at  the 
University 
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23,600.  He  would  to  a  certain  extent  take  the 
direction  of  the  study  ? — He  would,  and  undoubtedly 
he  would  do  that  until  the  University  takes  the  matter 
up  and  absorbs  all  this  work,  which  I  hope  it  will  do 
in  a  few  years. 

23.661.  Would  horticulture  be  included  in  any  way 
in  the  scheme  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  uot  mentioned  here. 

23.662.  Under  what  head  precisely  would  that 
come? — I  should  think  botany.  I  did  not  go  into 
these  details,  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  fruit  country 
round  Cambridge.  I  have  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
land  in  England,  and  I  know  how  essential  it  is  to 
know  more  than  Ave  do  know  now  about  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  and  the  selection. 

23.663.  And  is  it  sometimes  difficult  to  dispose  of 
it  well  ? — No,  we  have  no  difficulty  on  that  head. 

28.664.  On  a  former  occasion  there  was  a  proposal 
that  agriculture  should  be  a  Faculty  in  the  University, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  the  Seriate.  Do  you  know 
what  the  objection  was  ? — I  did  not  hear  it  ;  but  I 
have  heard  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oppo- 
nents we  had  has  since  very  much  regretted  that  he 
gave  the  adverse  vote. 

23.665.  I  believe  it  was  to  some  extent  a  mis- 
understanding ? — I  think  it  was.  On  the  whole  I  do 
not  very  much  regret  it.  We  have  approached  the 
subject  in  a  better  way  now.  We  have  brought  the 
counties  in. 

23.666.  It  was  thought  that  there  were  certain 
defects  in  the  plan  ? — Yes,  I  was  told  so. 

23.667.  It  was  not  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
University  to  undertake  something  of  the  kind  ? — I 
believe  the  fault  lay  as  much  with  the  syndicate.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that. 

23.668.  You  have  shown  very  great  perseverance 
in  urging  this  matter  before  the  University,  and  also 
very  considerable  liberality  ? — I  have  shown  liberality 
in  time.    I  have  not  sacrificed  any  money. 

23.669.  You  are  contributing  550/.  towards  it  ? — I 
do  not  mean  individually.  That  did  not  come  out  of 
my  pocket.  The  whole  thing  arose  from  catching 
people  in  London  while  they  were  leaving  the  room, 
after  the  Cavendish  College  scheme  was  abandoned, 
not  allowing  them  to  leave  the  room  until  we  considered 
whether  something  could  not  be  done  at  Cambridge. 

23.670.  And  you  have  found  in  the  University  some 
of  the  professors  very  anxious  that  something  of  the 
sort  should  be  done  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

23.671.  So  that  there  has  been  a  combination  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  professors 
and  at  the  same  time  great  energy  and  determination 
among  yourselves  ? — I  was  no  ornament  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  young  man,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  useful 
as  an  old  one. 

23.672.  {Lord  Playfair.)  I  see  you  have  large 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  teaching 
agricultural  science  to  landowners  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

23.673.  Would  you  not  throw  the  ladder  from  the 
high  position  of  landowners  downwards  into  the 
schools,  so  as  to  enable  the  lower  classes  to  mount  up 
into  the  University  ? — L  should  be  very  willing  to  do 
that.  That  is  taking  another  view  of  the  question. 
That  is  enabling  some  to  rise,  whereas  my  view  was 
to  save  a  great  many  from  falling. 

23.674.  That  was  as  regards  land  owners  ? — Yes, 
as  regards  land  owners. 

23.675.  As  I  understood  your  evidence,  you  do  not 
much  care  for  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  schools 
where  mere  labourers  or  mere  farmers  are  ? — No,  I  do 
not  myself. 

23.676.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  raise  the 
agricultural  labourer  a  little  higher  than  he  was  3,000 
years  ago,  when  Ecclesiasticus  wrote  that  he  could  talk 
of  nothing  but  cattle  and  muck,  and  that  he  could  tell 
us  something  of  the  nature  and  the  growth  of  the 
plants  which  he  saw  around  him,  and  the  soil  whi'  h 
he  saw  beneath  him,  how  they  co-operated  in  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  how  the  cattle  grew,  how  the  fruit 
nourished  the  cattle,  and  what  were  the  conditions  of 
physiology  in  relation  to  it.  Why  should  he  not 
know  all  those  things,  or  be  taught  those  things  in  a 
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knows  a  great  deal  more  than  the  world  imagines  he 
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plants  as  far  as  they  come  under  his  eye ;  the  destruction 

of  weeds  ;  what  will  promote  the  growth  of  one  weed, 

and  what  will  keep  it  back  ;  what  time  of  the  year 

the  animals  in  one  district  should  breed  in,  and  what 

at  another.    I  think  he  is  full  of  knowledge,  though 

he  cannot  express  it  very  well. 

23.677.  That  is  practical  knowledge  ? — Yes,  that  is 
practical  knowledge. 

23.678.  But  do  you  think  that  in  the  ordinary 
schools  up  to  this  date,  the  ordinary  agricultural  la- 
bourer knows  the  composition  of  the  air,  which  goes  so 
much  to  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  that  the  instruction 
depends  upon  the  small  constituents,  such  as  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia  ? — Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
teach  the  agricultural  labourer,  when  he  sees  the 
branches  of  a  tree  stretching  towards  heaven  to  pray 
for  food,  how  that  food  is  given  ? — If  he  had  time  to 
spare,  I  should  not  give  him  exactly  that  sort  of 
teaching  myself.  I  had  rather  teach  him  a  little 
political  economy  if  I  might,  and  a  little  more  not  of 
the  common  history  of  the  kings  of  England,  but  a 
little  more  of  the  history  of  his  people. 

23.679.  And  you  would  leave  him  in  the  condition 
of  Topsy,  who,  when  she  was  asked  how  she  was 
created,  said  "  I  'spect  I  growed"  ? — I  think  those 
who  wished  to  get  their  knowledge  would  get  it. 
There  is  a  child  of  only  11  years  of  age  who  has  just 
come  into  my  service  now — a  girl — who  does  some 
particular  work  on  the  farm  ;  I  was  talking  about  the 
blood  going  through  the  veins ;  I  said  "  You  can  feel 
"  how  the  heart  is  pumping  if  you  put  your  hand  on 
"  here."  The  child  put  her  hand  on  my  wrist  and 
said,  "  How  many  times  should  it  pump  for  the  fever  ?  " 
That  shows  considerable  reflection  and  thought. 

23.680.  Why  should  you  not  direct  that  thought 
and  intelligence,  which  I  believe  with  you  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  actual  occu- 
pations and  dignify  the  labourer  by  teaching  him  to 
understand  all  the  operations  that  are  around  him, 
which  is  the  principle  upon  which  modern  schools  are 
now  constructed  ? — In  the  case  of  this  child  she  is 
engaged  in  the  poultry  work  of  the  farm;  she  tells  me 
there  is  nothing  she  likes  so  much  as  reading  history 
and  gathering  eggs.  I  do  not  mean  such  a  child  to 
remain  with  me  many  months,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
where  to  send  her.  I  shall  put  her  forward,  and  I 
hope  she  will  get  a  scholarship  and  higher  education. 

23.681.  You  are  kind  enough  to  cultivate  her  in- 
telligence. Why  should  not  the  intelligence  of  the 
ordinary  agricultural  labourer  be  educated.  Would 
he  not  stimulate  the  farmer  above  him,  and  would  not 
an  educated  farmer  stimulate  the  landowner  above 
him,  and  in  that  way  improve  very  much  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country? — I  hardly  think  it  would,  but  I 
may  be  a  very  backward  man  upon  that  subject. 

23.682.  You  are  not  very  keen  about  that? — No; 
I  think  we  should  be  dreadfully  disappointed  (talking 
as  a  farmer  myself),  if  we  found  that  after  the  money 
had  been  spent,  when  the  boy  came  back  he  had  a 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  a  collar  on  a  horse's  head 
than  a  boy  who  had  not  had  the  education,  and  that  he 
had  a  greater  difficulty  in  guiding  an  animal. 

23.683.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  greater 
difficulty  than  is  found  in  manufacturing  districts 
where  increased  intelligence  is  very  much  in  favour  of 
production  and  improvement  in  the  economy  of  the 
manufactures  ? — When  I  am  in  a  large  town  I  go  to 
the  free  library  and  ask  what  books  are  being  read, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  the  information  I  imagine  you 
have  in  your  mind  now  are  very  much  taken  up  by 
the  artisan. 

23.684.  You  said  it  was  no  use  lecturers  going  into 
districts  of  that  kind  and  lecturing,  and  that  it  was  a 
rotten  and  stupid  system  ? — Yes. 

23.685.  I  was  late  in  arriving  here  to-day,  because 
I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Gilchrist  Trust,  the  object  of  which  is  to  send  lec- 
turers to  all  parts  of  the  country.    What  we  find  is. 
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A.  Pell,  Esq.  that  if  we  send  lecturers  twice  it  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  improvement  in  the  district,  for 

3  Mar.  1893.  jnstance,  that  the  free  library  movement  is  almost 
always  taken  up  in  the  district  to  which  we  have  sent 
lecturers ;  that  where  they  have  opposed  it  before 
they  have  then  taken  it  up  ;  that  our  lectures,  which 
are  elementary  and  intended  to  create  a  feeling  and  a 
wish  for  education  in  ssience,  are  generally  followed 
by  the  creation  of  secondary  schools  of  science  in  the 
district  for  the  working  classes,  which  schools  become 
permanent.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  way  lec- 
tures might  promote  very  much  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence in  agricultural  districts? — If  it  would  promote 
the  development  of  intelligence  in  an  agricultural 
district  among  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools,  I 
could  see  some,  hope  in  it,  but  those  are  not  the 
persons  who  attend  the  lectures.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  features  in  rural  life  now  is  that  the 
immense  endowments  which  we  have,  which  might  be 
applied  to  giving  the  sort  of  education  which  you  have 
in  your  mind,  are  not  applied  to  that  purpose. 

23.686.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  trustees  would 
attend.  Now  I  must  say  one  word,  as  you  are  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  in  protection  of  a  very  great  name, 
that  of  Liebig.  Do  you  find  phosphates  of  any  use  in 
farming  ? — Yes. 

23.687.  Both  ordinary  mineral  phosphates  and  acid 
phosphates  ? — Yes. 

23.688.  Whom  do  you  owe  that  to  ? — I  always 
understood  we  owed  it  most  to  Professor  Henslow, 
the  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge. 

23.689.  No,  you  owe  it  to  Liebig  ? — The  dissolving 
of  phosphatic  nodules  ? 

23.690.  Yes.  He  was  the  man  who  found  that  the 
phosphatic  nodules  consisted  of  phosphates? — I  thought 
it  was  Henslow. 

23.691.  No,  it  was  Liebig.  I  was  with  him  when 
lie  did  it? — I  never  intended  to  say  a  word  to  dis- 
parage Liebig,  I  was  only  pointing  out  what  was  a 
notorious  mistake  which  he  made,  which  I  suppose 
would  be  admitted. 

23.692.  Undoubtedly  lie  made  a  mistake  when  he 
gave  up  being  a  professor  and  tried  to  become  a  manu- 


facturer and  a  trader,  and  made  a  mess  of  it.  I  quite 
admit  that,  but  you  in  your  agricultural  experiments, 
as  well  as  we  in  our  laboratories,  often  make  mistakes  ? 
—Yes. 

23.693.  And  one  mistake  would  not  destroy  the 
reputation  of  a  man  who  has  laid  the  whole  foundation 
almost  of  scientific  agriculture  ? — I  have  heard  that 
many  a  man  has  lost  his  Senior  Wranglership  by  not 
being  able  to  add  up  correctly. 

23.694.  I  do  not  know  what  your  opinion  may  bo 
as  to  the  immense  progress  that  lias  been  lately  made  in 
the  United  States  not  with  model  farms,  for  they 
have  not  model  farms,  but  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  is  now  given  annually  in  every  State  throughout 
America  for  experimental  stations  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that.  I  think  it  is  State  money,  not  Federal 
money. 

23.695.  No,  it  is  Federal  money,  and  the  State  con- 
tributes also  ;  the  State  adds  to  it.  They  have  labora- 
tories with  large  numbers  of  pupils  there,  and  they 
make  experiments  upon  various  things  practically ;  for 
example,  in  one  that  T  visited  there  were  about  40 
cattle  under  experiment  as  to  milk,  with  different, 
kinds  of  food.  With  science  connected  with  practice 
in  that  way  you  would  not  see  any  objection  to  ex- 
perimental stations  of  that  kind  being  appointed  in 
this  country  ? — I  should  myself,  because  I  think  we 
are  far  far  ahead  of  the  Americans.  We  have  got  to 
a  point  where  we  can  do  without  our  instruction.  I 
have  to  sell  milk  to  London,  and  I  am  constantly 
applied  to  to  make,  I  think,  this  very  sort  of  experi- 
ment to  see  how  we  can  best  satisfy  the  brokers  in 
London  who  buy  the  milk. 

23.696.  But  you  are  not  ahead  of  the  science  of  the 
time.  They  are  improving  the  science  by  those  ex- 
periments, and  by  research  are  advancing  science,  and 
advancing,  therefore,  the  great  art  which  depends 
upon  that  science  ? — I  can  quite  understand  that. 

23.697.  And  as  laboratories  of  research  they  are 
likely  to  do,  and  I  hope  will,  very  great  good  to  agri- 
culture ? — Yes.  And  I  have  understood  that  they 
are  making  inquiries  into  the  waste  from  their  iron 
furnaces. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Clarke,  Eunest  Clakke,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  lie 

Esq. 

23.698.  {Lord  Rem/.)  You  are  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  abroad  with  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  education.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  the 
object  of  the  various  Governments  is  to  give  as  much 
scientific  instruction  as  can  be  got  within  the  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
farmer  obtaining  a  scientific  education  ? — Yes,  that  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Every  foreign  country  has  much 
more  scientific  instruction  for  agriculturists  than  Ave 
nave  in  this  country,  and  when  one  goes  abroad 
one  is  amazed  to  find  farmers  so  much  more  intel- 
ligent men  than  the  average  English  farmer,  as 
regards  general  culture  and  knowledge.  As  an  in- 
stance of  that,  I  might  mention  that  I  went  from 
Berlin  into  the  wilds  of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  I  found 
a  farmer  there,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction,  a 
highly  cultivated  man.  I  found  thai  he  had  iu  his 
library  the  whole  of  Darwin's  books,  and  he  was 
able  to  talk  to  me  (fortunately  in  English)  on  the 
Darwinian  theory  and  the  relations  of  plant  life  in  a 
way  which  I  should  never  have  expected  from  an 
ordinary  English  fanner.  That  was  a  man  who  was 
in  one  sense  selected,  but  he  was  selected  because  he 
was  a  good  practical  farmer.  I  think  anything  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  extending  agricultural 
education,  and  in  making  it  more  widely  distributed 
not  only  in  the  case  of  land  owners  but  of  tenant 
farmers  and  labourers,  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  State. 

23.699.  You  would  not  discourage  but  encourage 
the  tenant  farming  class  to  attend  the  scientific 
lectures  ?— Yee. 


il  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  examined. 

23.700.  It  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  they 
should  get  that  education  on  as  cheap  conditions  and 
as  near  their  own  homes  as  possible  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  but  I  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  that  I. 
do  not  see  the  farmer  in  his  daily  life,  as  Mr.  Pell 
does. 

23.701.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Germany  they  have 
oscillated,  and  are  oscillating  even  now  with  regard  to 
the  question  whether  to  the  scientific  instruction  which 
they  give  there  should  be  added  an  experimental 
farm  ? — Yes. 

23.702.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Germany  there  are 
schools  with  experimental  farms,  and  schools  with- 
out ? — Yes ;  but  the  tendency  now  is  to  have  not 
experimental  farms,  but  merely  experimental  plots 
attached  to  these  teaching  institutions.  For  all  their 
practical  instruction  on  a  larger  scale  they  go  to  well- 
known  farms  in  the  vicinity.  They  do  not  necessarily 
want  a  model  farm  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
teaching  institution. 

23.703.  That  is  the  course  followed  at  Edinburgh, 
where  the  professor  takes  the  students  to  the  best 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  solves  the  prob- 
lem ? — Yes.  The  experience  of  Cirencester  tells  us 
that. 

23.704.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  countries,  you  told  Lord  Reay  that  there  is 
much  more  instruction  of  a  higher  nature  given  to 
farmers  in  Holland,  Germany,  Austria  and  other 
countries  that  you  mentioned  than  there  is  in  England  ? 
— Quite  so. 

23.705.  Is  the  result  of  that  that  they  farm  the  land 
better  and  show  more  intelligence  in  that  .way  than 
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the  ordinary  English  farmer  ? — I  think  so.  That  was 
my  impression  certainly. 

23.706.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  how  that  instruc- 
tion is  given  ? — All  foreign  countries  they  are  very 
much  more  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment than  we  are  in  England,  and  there  is,  in  every 
foreign  country  that  I  know,  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, which  controls  from  the  capital  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  teaching".  There  is  first  of  all  a  series  of 
high  schools ;  then  beyond  that  there  is  agricultural 
teaching  in  the  ordinary  schools ;  and  then  there  is 
an  elaborate  system  of  lecturers  who  go  round  the 
country  explaining  to  the  country  people  what  they 
should  do,  in  fact,  acting  advisers  on  various  subjects  to 
the  farmers.  That  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  Austria, 
where  there  are  what  are  called  Wanderlehrer  whose 
services  are  highly  spoken  of. 

23.707.  Does  this  instruction  go  on  concurrently 
with  practical  instruction  ? — Yes ;  of  course  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  education  which 
is  given  at  a  high  school  like  that  of  Berlin  and  the 
educational  information  with  regard  to  agriculture 
which  is  given  in  the  schools.  There  are  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  schools,  and  different  ways  of 
teaching,  but  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  agriculture 
should  be  taught  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
things,  that  in  fact  there  should  be  as  it  were  an 
infusion  of  agriculture  in  all  the  teaching,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

23.708.  What  is  the  ordinary  course  ?  A  young 
man  who  is  going  to  be  a  farmer  gets  his  school 
education  to  begin  with.  Does  he  then  proceed  to  his 
University  education  upon  that,  or  where  does  he  go? 
—There  is  no  special  continuity  between  the  ordinary 
primary  schools  and  the  higher  schools,  but  there  are 
facilities  for  going  on  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
highest  kind  of  teaching  at  Berlin  is  of  a  kind  that  we 
have  no  conception  of  in  this  country.  If  I  had  been 
aware  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  I  should  like  to  have  prepared  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  High  School  at  Berlin,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  institu- 
tions of  that  kind  that  there  is  anywhere.  It  is 
a  magnificent  school,  with  appliances  of  every  kind, 
and  the  pupils  that  it  turns  out  are  of  the  very 
best  type  of  scientific  agriculturists  that  one  can  find. 

23.709.  At  what  age  do  they  leave  generally  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  know  about  the  particular  age,  but  the 
Agricultural  High  School  at  Berlin  has  cost  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  and  it  has  in  its  different 
departments  laboratories,  geological  collections,  miner- 
alogical  collections,  and  the  best  type  of  agricultural 
museum  I  have  ever  seen. 

23.710.  What  does  a  man  do  after  passing  through 
that  school  ? — After  passing  through  the  school  a 
man  goes  to  bc.the  agent,  manager,  or  director  of  one  of 
those  institutions  which  we  do  not  see  in  England,  but 
which  largely  exist  abroad,  viz.,  farms  on  commercial 
principles.  In  Germany  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  a 
very  large  one;  it  has  complete  development  there, 
just  as  as  an  ordinary  manufacturing  business  has  in 
this  country.  A  great  part  of  this  work  consists  in 
bringing  the  sugar  beets  to  the  manufactory.  For 
that  purpose  they  have  large  farms,  which  are  exploited 
by  managers  who  have  come  from  these  schools.  They 
are  clever  cultivated  men,  and  practical  farmers  at  the 
same  time.  Then  there  are  schools  for  brewing, 
which  is  an  industry  that  Mr.  Pell  referred  to,  and 
there  are  other  schools.  Altogether  scientific  teaching 
with  regard  to  agricultural  questions  is  far  higher  in 
foreign  countries  than  it  is  in  England. 

23.711.  You  think  we  might  with  advantage  copy 
some  of  the  things  that  they  do  ? — -Yes. 

23.712.  Do  you  think  a  farmer  should  receive  the 
practical  pari  of  his  education  first,  or  the  scientific 
part,  or  might  both  go  on  together? — I  do  not  know 
much  about  rural  life  in  practice,  but  my  personal  idea 
is  that  the  two  things  might  go  on  concurrently.  A 
certain  amount  of  the  curriculum  might  consist  in  the 
director  of  studies  going  with  the  students  on  to  the 
farms,  and  explaining  on  the  farms  the  practical  appli- 


cation of  what  he  had  been  teaching  them  in  the      E.  Clarke, 
laboratory  or  in  the  class-rooms  in  the  larger  towns.  Esq. 
Of  course,  with  the  railway  facilities  that  there  are  " 
now-a-days,  that  would  not  be  difficult.  3  Mar.  1893. 

23.713.  You  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  system 
of  lecturers  going  about  the  country  than  Mr.  Pell 
has  ? — -Yes.  I  speak,  of  course,  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  but  in  my  own  name.  But  I  think  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  money  which  was  given  by  the 
Government  for  technical  education  is  wasted,  because 
there  is  no  co-ordination  in  the  matter.  Every  county 
council  is  left  to  devise  its  own  plan  of  spending  the 
money,  and  there  is  a  natural  temptation  on  the  part 
of  every  county  council  to  spend  money  which  it 
receives,  and  therefore  institutions  have  been  set  up 
which  are  not  wanted. 

23.714.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  teaching- 
University  for  London  should  give  a  degree  in  agri- 
culture ? — Yes,  not  of  course  a  degree  in  agriculture, 
but  an  avenue  to  a  degree  in  science  through  agri- 
cultural  knowledge. 

23.715.  A  degree  of  science  in  agriculture? — Yes, 
as  it  were  an  agricultural  tripos.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  have  too  many  kiuds  of  degrees,  but  a  man  who  had 
applied  his  mind  to  agriculture  might  get  a  hall  mark, 
so  to  say,  of  his  knowledge,  through  a  degree  in 
science  which  he  might  get  by  study  of  agriculture. 
That,  as  Lord  Moreton  said,  is  chiefly  wanted  for 
the  large  class  of  teachers  who  are  now  growing  up 
under  this  technical  education  movement,  and  we  may 
hope  also  for  the  class  of  land  agents,  and  landowners. 

23.716.  Not  tenant  farmers  ? — You  could  not  ex- 
pect tenant  farmers  to  go  in  for  a  University  degree. 

23.717.  l7ou  heard  the  evidence  of  Lord  Moreton 
and  Mr.  Pell,  the  last  two  witnesses  ;  is  there  anything 
they  have  not  touched  upon  which  you  would  like  to 
add  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Perhaps  I  might  mention  a 
point  with  regard  to  our  own  examination.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  little  confusion  or  ambiguity  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  our  examination.  Of  course  the  senior  examination 
of  our  Society  is  a  practical  examination,  and  would 
not  conflict  at  all  with  the  degree  which  we  are  asking 
the  University  to  give.  We  should  expect  our  candi- 
dates to  go  up  for  this  degree,  after  passing,  or  at 
the  same  time  as  they  were  passing,  our  practical 
examination. 

23.718.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  pass  your 
examination  ? — We  have  them  at  all  ages,  between  20 
and  30  as  a  rule.  A  good  many  of  come  up  at  the 
completion  of  the  curriculum  at  Cirencester,  DoAvnton, 
or  Aspatria,  and  get  our  diploma  as  the  finishing- 
touch  to  their  education. 

23.719.  And  then  they  would  go  on  still  further  to 
the  University  degree  ? — Yes. 

23.720.  It  would  be  a  very  long  course  of  educa- 
tion ? — The  great  point  is  that  there  should  be  some 
hall-mark  to  the  agricultural  teaching  which  is  going 
on,  and  1  think  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  would 
not  object  if  students  went  in  for  your  examination 
instead  of  ours. 

23.721.  {Mr.  Palmer.)  The.  hall-mark  might  be 
obtained  by  a  diploma  in  a  central  institution  if  you 
looked  only  to  a  hall-mark  of  proficiency  in  agri- 
culture. Is  there  any  really  great  reason  why  you 
would  prefer  the  degree  of  a  University  in  science 
generally  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  agriculture 
from  an  institute  ? — A  University  degree,  as  you 
have  said,  connotes  general  culture.  Our  diploma 
might  conceivably  be  held  by  a  man  who  had  no  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  classics  and  other  subjects, 
whereas  the  possession  of  a  University  degree  does 
presuppose  a  considerable  knowledge  of  classics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  so  on.  One  would  like  to 
have  a  higher  type  than  our  examination  ;  and  in  every 
University  we  think  there  should  be  an  avenue  to  this 
degree  in  science  through  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
that  bear  upon  agriculture. 

23.722.  I  quite  understood  what  Lord  Moreton  said, 
and  I  quite  understand  that  answer.  The  reason  1 
put  the  question  to  you  again  is  that  those  who  have 
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E.  Clarke,     appeared  before  us  on  the  part  of  engineers,  architects, 

and  surveyors,  have  all  insisted  upon  a  very  clogi 

avenue  in  the  teaching,  and  in  the  testing  by  what  you 
)  Mar.  1893.     ,  ,  C"  n         ,    '«        v  j      •  i 

have  expressed  as  a  hall-mark  ot  applied  science,  and 

have  said  that  if  they  get  a  degree  they  must  have  a 
depree  which  must  be  confined  to  the  avenue  of  their 
special  profession.  Do  you  wish  to  have  agriculture 
stamped  by  a  special  hall-mark,  or  would  you  prefer  the 
wider  range  which  you  mentioned  just  now  ? — So  far 
as  I  understand  the  question,  we  do  not  want  a  degree 
in  agriculture,  say  "  Bachelor  of  Agriculture "  or 
"  Doctor  of  Agriculture,"  but  a  degree  of  "  Bachelor 
"  of  Science  "  or  "  Doctor  of  Science,"  which  a  man 
could  take  Avho  knew  agriculture  ;  and  we  wish  that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  should  be  indicated  to  those 
about  him  that  he  had  got  that  degree  through  a  know- 
ledge of  agricultural  subjects. 

23.723.  And  also  that  he  was  a  man  of  general  cul- 
ture ? — Yes. 

23.724.  With  regard  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  the  cost  of  the 
annual  show  is  ? — The  actual  outlay  on  the  annual 
show  last  year  from  first  to  last  was  16,000/.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  generally  recoup  our  expenses  to  a 
very  great  extent  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Pell  said 
it  was  a  raree  show,  or  a  circus,  it  has  for  farmers  a 
considerable  interest  because  they  there  see  the  best 
type  of  beasts,  and  so  on.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  mere  throwing  down  of  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for,  as  was  once  said,  certain  distin- 
guished breeders  to  scramble  for. 

23.725.  It  was  a  kind  of  education  in  the  year  1839 
when  it  was  first  started  ? — Yes. 

23.726.  For  some  classes  of  animals  there  are  very 
few  exhibits  ? — That  is  so,  certainly. 

23.727.  And  there  is  rather  a  larger  proportion  of 
money  than  the  money's  worth  in  some  cases?— Of 
course  we  began  more  than  50  years  ago,  with  the 
primary  object  of  having  an  agricultural  show,  and 
with  other  avenues  of  utility  added.  The  tendency 
of  late  has  been  to  broaden  those  other  avenues 
of  utility,  and  although  we  have  this  large  show, 
which  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  our  exist  - 
ence,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  educational  work.  For 
instance,  we  have  our  Journal,  which,  I  think  I  may 
say  contains  the  best  type  of  agricultural  knowledge 
one  can  get  within  two  covers,  and  that  Journal  costs 
us  from  first  to  last  something  like  2,500/.  a  year. 
Another  department  that  is  exceedingly  valuable  is  our 
Chemical  Laboratory,  where  Ave  analyse  feeding 
stuffs,  manures,  and  so  on,  for  the  benefit  of  members, 
anil  generally  help  farmers,  as  far  as  chemistry  can 
do  so,  in  their  work.  Then  Ave  have  a  consulting 
botanist  and  consulting  zoologist,  and  gi\-e  500/.  a 
year  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  matters  Mr.  Palmer  speaks  of,  it 
is  true  that  we  only  spend  about  500/.  a  year  in  actual 
prizes  and  education,  but  Ave  claim  that  the  chief 
part  of  our  work  is  educational.  Although,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Palmer  is  correct  in  saying  that  a  considerable 
part  of  our  Avork  is  not  primarily  educational,  vet  I 
think  it  all  has  an  educational  influence. 

23.728.  Still  you  Avould  agree  Avith  Mr.  Pell  that 
the  sympathy,  and  possibly  the  assistance  of  the 
Society,  might  not  improperly  be  invoked  in  the  cause 
of  education  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  "think  you  would  find  the 
Society  only  too  anxious  to  do  anything  it  could.  We 
have  always  had  before  our  minds  the  desirability  (if 
we  could  see  our  way  to  it)  of  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  the  education  of  agriculturists,  but  it 
has  heretofore  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any 
practical  way  within  reasonable  limits  of  getting 
the  knoAvledge  of  agriculture  down  to  the  stratum  of 
the  farm  labourer.  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
which  your  Commission  has,  and  Avhich  the  Senates 
of  other  Universities  have,  of  giving  this  technical 
instruction  to  landowners  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers,  and  as  now  the  county  councils  have  got  the 
opportunity  of  giving  technical  instruction  to  labourers 
at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale. 


23.729.  As  you  are  well  acquainted  Avith  the  agri- 
cultural schools  in  foreign  countries,  you  are  no  doubt 
quite  aware  that  the  completion  of  the  French  system 
in  the  ordinary  primary  schools  of  Fiance  is  only 
fo  recent  as  1 879  ? — Yes.  There  has  been  a  great 
d°al  of  change  in  that  connection  in  consequence  of 
the  different  troubles  that  France  has  gone  through 
lately. 

23.730.  But  the  present  system  only  dates  from 
1879  ?— Yes. 

23.731.  And  the  teachers  of  those  schools  are  found 
in  what  I  may  call  the  technical  schools, — the  Fcrmes 
Ecole,  and  the  Ecole  Pratiques,  and  the  three  great 
regional  normal  schools,  as  well  as  the  Central 
Institute  ? — Yes. 

23.732.  Therefore,  the  connexion  with  the  Central 
Institute  necessitated  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  which  practically  supplied  the  teachers  for 
the  Avhole  of  the,  agricultural  teaching  of  France  ? — 
Yes. 

23.733.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  referred  to  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  given  at  Berlin.  Is  that  con- 
nected with  the  University  ? — Not  in  any  definite  way. 
There  are  many  Universities  in  Germany,  but  there 
is  really  no  connexion  between  them  and  the  Berlin 
High  School,  which  is  a  Prussian  institution.  There 
are  other  Universities,  such  as  Halle,  which  is  the 
place  to  which  many  agricultural  students  go  for  a 
degree  in  agriculture. 

23.734.  More  than  to  Berlin  ? — Yes,  at  Berlin  it  is 
merely  a  normal  school,  as  Mr.  Palmer  calls  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  out  teachers,  which  are  greatly 
wanted. 

23.735.  At  Halle  is  it  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  at  Halle  a  complete  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute has,  since  1863,  formed  one  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  University. 

23.736.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that?— I 
have  never  been  to  Halle,  unfortunately. 

23.737.  Does  it  give  degrees  in  that  subject  ? — I 
believe  it  does  not  absolutely  give  degrees  in  agriculture. 
Of  course,  as  you  know,  foreign  degrees  are  not  so  spe- 
cialised. They  generally  give  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosopliy,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  get 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  nine  months' 
residence.  I  should  not  propose  that  for  the  Grcsham 
University. 

23.738.  With  respect  to  Halle  you  say  you  do  not 
know  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  the  details  about  Halle. 

23.739.  And  as  far  as  the  Berlin  High  School  is 
concerned  it  is  not  a  University  course? — No,  it  is 
not  a  University  course. 

23.740.  Y'ou  are  in  favour  of  its  being  a  University 
course  here  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  central  idea  of  the 
Roval  Agricultural  Society  was,  as  has  been  expressed 
before,  that  those  Avho  are  going  to  bend  their  energies 
to  agriculture,  and  who,  therefore,  for  that  purpose 
are  studying  the  subjects  allied  to  agriculture,  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  degree  in  science,  the 
"  hall-mark,"  from  some  well-known  and  established 
institution. 

23.741.  What  would  be  your  view  with  respect  to 
the  question  I  put  to  Lord  Moreton  whether  the 
practical  diploma  given  by  your  Society  or  some 
similar  society  (and  Avliich  everyone  seems  to  agree 
could  not  be  properly  supervised  by  a  University, 
or  issued  by  a  University  authority),  should  or 
should  not  be  made  a  condition  for  the  giving  of  a 
degree  in  agricultural  science  ? — Speaking  my  own 
personal  vieAv,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  have  previously  got  our  diploma  to 
go  up  for  your  degree.  Our  diploma  might  go  by  the 
board  if  there  were  another  hall-mark,  but  in  the 
absence  of  that  we  should  like  to  go  on  testing  the 
respective  merits  of  the  candidates  who  come  up  from 
the  A'arious  colleges. 

23.742.  You  suggest  that  the  degree  should  be  a 
hall- mark  to  the  teachers  ;  therefore  the  question  arises 
whether  it  ought  to  be  a  hall  mark  to  the  teachers  with- 
out some  evidence  given  by  a  competent  authority  of 
practical  efficiency  ? — I  think  you  would  have  to  have 
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an  examiner,  as  we  have,  in  practical  agriculture. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  paper  set  for  this  degree  in 
practical  agriculture  in  the  same  way  as  in  scientific 
agriculture. 

23.743.  Would  a  paper  satisfactorily  indicate  and 
demonstrate  it  ? — As  Lord  Moreton  put  it  in  his  evi- 
dence (and  perhaps  I  may  repeat  it),  the  way  we  do  it 
is  this :  we  have  a  paper  in  agriculture,  which  is  pur- 
posely made  as  wide  as  possible,  because  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  a  man  who  comes  from  the  west  country 
may  have  ideas  about  cultivation  in  his  part  of  the 
world  which  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  ideas  held 
in  the  east  country.  We  ask  the  examiner  to  read 
carefully  through  the  answers  that  are  given  and  to  spend 
the  next  afternoon  in  examining  the  men  viva  voce  ; 
and  in  that  way  he  is  able  to  find  out  whether  a  man 
has  any  practical  knowledge  or  not. 

23.744.  You  attach  great  weight  to  the  viva  voce 
examination  ? — Yes,  we  attach  great  weight  to  the  viva 
voce  examination,  certainly. 

23.745.  Would  you  have  it  in  the  nature  of  a  clinical 
examination  ? — We  have  not  had  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
clinical  examination,  but  it  might  easily  be  done ;  and 
it  is  has  often  been  suggested  that  instead  of  coming  to 
Hanover  Square  the  examiner  might  meet  the  pupils 
on  a  farm  and  tramp  over  the  fields  with  them,  and 
test  their  knowledge  on  the  way.  The  difficulty  we  are 
in  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  compress  a  good  deal  into 
a  week.  Our  time  table  contemplates  a  week.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in'all  the  candidates  making  a  tour 
one  afternoon  on  a  neighbouring  farm. 

23.746.  Do  you  contemplate  it  as  a  thing  that  might 
be  reasonably  done  that  the  University  might  itself  hold 
an  examination  of  that  kind  which  would  enable  it  to 
certify  to  what  may  be  called  the  practical  efficiency  of 
the  candidate  ? — I  think  so,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
test  the  men  by  their  laboratory  work.  They  give 
you  a  certain  lump  of  stuff,  and  tell  you  that  you  have 
to.  find  out  what  is  in  it.  It  would  be  of  the  same 
nature,  a  test  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  agricultural 
phenomena. 

23.747.  And  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  important 
that  the  University  for  conducting  examinations  of 
that  kind  should  be  immediately  in  connexion  with 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

23.748.  Who  could  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  conditions  of  practical  efficiency  existed  ? 

—Yes. 

23.749.  And  you  would  think  it  desirable  that  if 
degrees  were  to  be  granted  at  all  in  agricultural  science, 
it  should  be  subject  to  that  condition  of  a  man  passing 
a  practical  examination  ? — Certainly,  I  think  so. 

23.750.  You  think'  that  woidd  be  a  better  course 
than  accepting  a  diploma  from  a  body  like  your  own, 
which  concerns  itself  with  practical  matters  ? — Yes.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  only  object  of  the  society  in 
starting  the  examination  was  that  there  was  nothing 
like  it  existing  ;  and  although  after  30  years  we 
should  not  wish  to  give  up  our  examination  lightly, 
there  is  no  essential  reason  for  its  existence  if  some- 
thing that  was  better  and  nobler  were  available. 

23.751.  It.  would  be,  of  course,  possible  for  a  Uni- 
versity making  itself  chiefly  responsible  for  the  higher 
subjects,  and  conducting,  as  you  suggest,  a  practical 
examination,  to  accept  in  lieu  of  that  practical  exami- 
nation the  diploma  of  a  body  like  yours  ? — Yes.  That, 
of  course,  is  done  in  other  walks  of  life. 

23.752.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — 
Not  the  least ;  on  the  contrary. 


23.753.  The  University,  of  course,  requiring  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  conditions  existed  which  made  the 
diploma  a  truthful  representation  ? — Yes. 

23.754.  Now  with  regard  to  county  councils.  You 
have  referred  to  the  frequent  errors  they  have  com- 
mitted through  want  of  organisation.  Would  it  be 
for  the  advantage  of  agricultural  science  and  efficiency 
if  some  union  or  delegacy  were  created  among  the 
various  county  councils  which  have  been  trying  ex- 
periments ? — Undeniably  it  would.  The  difficulty  has 
always  been  that  there  are  two  departments  to  con- 
sider. The  department  which  has  the  real  control  of 
the  money  is  the  Local  Government  Board,  which,  of 
course,  kcows  nothing  about  agriculture.  It  is  true 
that  a  good  deal  of  money  is  applied  to  subjects  other 
than  agriculture,  but  in  rural  districts  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  technical  grant  does  go  to  agriculture 
and  kindred  subjects. 

23.755.  You  are  not  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  money  ? 
— The  county  gets  money  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

23.756.  The  county  administers  it  ? — Yes,  the 
counties  administer  it,  but  they  get  the  money  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  kind 
of  teaching  wanted,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  grant. 
Everyone  must  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
hideous  waste  of  money  which  has  gone  on.  There 
must  be  mistakes,  of  course,  but  there  has  been  no  one 
to  co-ordinate  what  has  been  done  in  the  different 
counties.  The  lectures  that  have  been  given  have 
done  a  certain  amount  of  good,  no  doubt,  but  they 
have  done  nothing  like  the  amount  of  good  that  they 
would  do  if  the  money  were  properly  administered. 

23.757.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  if 
the  county  councils  were  to  have  some  kind  of  con- 
ference ? — Yes,  undeniably.  They  are  creating  now 
what  are  very  important  vested  interests  of  different 
kinds,  and  really  and  truly  which  are  not  necessary. 

23.758.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  anything 
about  the  proposals  to  establish  an  agricultural  college 
in  the  home  counties,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  ? — I 
merely  know  the  fact,  no  more. 

23.759.  Is  that  a  proposal  which  appears  to  you  to 
be  a  desirable  one  to  entertain  ? — Yes,  any  proposal 
which  is  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  which  is  not  run 
merely  because  there  are  a  few  young  men  who  wTant 
to  meet  together  with  facilities  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
so  on.  If  there  were  really  serious  teaching  going  on, 
that  might  be  a  thing  which  it  would  be  quite  proper 
for  the  county  councils  to  assist. 

23.760.  Supposing  there  were  such  establishments 
created  throughout  the  country,  would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  them  if  there  were  scholarships  created 
leading  from  those  colleges  to  the  Universities,  where 
the  highest  kind  of  teaching  might  be  given  ? — Yes, 
a  very  important  thing  would  be  to  link  them  together, 
so  that  a  clever  son  of  the  soil  might  get  a  degree 
eventually.  That  would  be  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

23.761.  Requiring  a  high  level  above  would  tend  to 
improve  all  the  levels  leading  up  to  it  ? — -Yes,  it  would 
leaven  the  whole  lump  eventually. 

23.762.  In  that  way  University  recognition  of  a 
subject  might  have,  besides  its  own  immediate  influ- 
ence, indirect  influence  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes, 
we  want  University  recognition  of  agriculture  as  a 
subject  in  the  same  way  as  University  recognition  is 
given  to  it  by  other  European  countries  than  our  own. 


E.  Clarke, 
Esq. 

3  Mar.  1893. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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B  A 

23.763.  (Chairman.)  You  were  educated  at  Rugby 
3  Mar.  1893.    an<l  University  College,  Oxford,  and  you  took  a  B.A. 

 degree  in  1864  ? — Yes. 

23.764.  For  two  years  you  went  as  agricultural 
pupil  in  Yorkshire,  and  you  had  been  previously 
accustomed  to  the  practice  on  your  father's  farm  ? — 
Yes. 

jH  23,765.  You  commenced  farming  on  your  own 
account  in  Cheshire  in  1865  on  250  acres  ;  then  you 
removed  to  Felhampton  Court  (500  acres)  in  1807, 
taking  more  land,  and  you  commenced  taking  agricul- 
tural pupils  ? — Yes. 

23.766.  Will  you  first  of  all  give  us  some  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  your  own  practice  as  a  farm  pupil  ? 
— I  try  to  follow  out  as  nearly  as  possible  the  way  I 
was  educated  on  the  Yorkshire  farm.  The  Yorkshire 
farm  was  about  4,000  acres  in  extent,  chiefly  arable. 
There  was  steam  cultivation  and  high  farming.  The 
principles  of  teaching  were  the  keeping  of  a  diary  of 
all  that  took  place  on  the  farm,  and  a  book  with  head- 
ings for  each  subject,  with  practical  attention  to  all 
details,  so  as  to  learn  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
value  of  labour.  In  the  second  year  I  had  the  charge 
of  a  yard  of  cattle  and  acted  as  foreman  on  one  farm. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  I  was  taught.  My  own 
system  of  teaching  is  the  following,  and  it  is  on  the 
practical  lines  on  which  I  was  taught  myself.  I 
endeavour  to  inculcate  business  habits  and  early  rising, 
and  always  consider  that  practical  farming  must  be 
learnt  more  on  the  farm  and  among  the  stock  than 
from  books  and  lectures,  but  that  the  practical  work 
is  much  helped  by  them.  I  have  carried  out  experi- 
ments for  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  and 
with  the  help  of  Professor  Tanner,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Institute,  have,  during  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, successfully  carried  out  the  trials  of  various 
manures  for  the  root  crop.  My  pupils  had  the  advan- 
tage of  these,  and  also  of  veterinary  lectures,  and  of 
land  surveying,  together  with  carpenter  and  black- 
smith work.  The  principles  of  breeding  high  class 
pedigree  stock,  and  the  general  management  of  all  kinds 
of  farm  live  stock  are  taught,  as  also  dairy  work  and 
poultry  farming.  I  give  papers  of  questions  on  subjects 
which  I  always  tell  my  pupils  to  find  out  when  they 
go  on  the  farms  themselves,  and  then  they  are  able  to 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
I  never  consider  that  anything  can  be  taught  to  a 
pupil  indoors  without  practical  attention  to  details 
outside.  Of  course,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
listening  to  the  general  conversations  at  night  with 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  farm  work,  and  the 
details  of  carrying  on  the  farm. 

23.767.  You  have  carried  out  experiments,  have 
you  not? — Y"es,  in  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  also  in 
the  cultivation  of  barley  afterwards.  My  pupils  have 
had  the  advantage  of  carrying  out  these  experiments, 
and  have  seen  a  report  drawn  up  and  seni;  to  the 
Society  afterwards. 

23.768.  What  do  your  pupils  generally  do  after 
they  leave  you.  Do  they  take  to  farming  themselves, 
or  become  land  agents  ? — Both  ;  some  go  to  land 
agents  and  some  to  practical  farming. 

23.769.  Your  views  about  the  scientific  teaching 
are  that  it  should  follow  the  practical  farm  work  ? — 
Most  undoubtedly  it  should  follow  the  practical  farm 
work.  I  have  had  pupils  from  certain  scientific 
colleges,  and  I  have  sent  pupils  to  such  places,  and  in 
my  experience  I  have  invariably  found  that  much 
time  has  been  wasted  by  the  scientific  teaching  coming 
first. 

23.770.  At  what  sort  of  age  would  you  get  a'pupil  ? 
— Generally  from  18  upwards  I  think. 

23,771-4.  How  loug  would  he  stay  with  you  ? — I 
like  them  to  stay  three  years.  It  takes  an  agricultural 
pupil  nearly  the  first  year  to  see  his  way  to  what  is 
worth  learning ;  in  the  second  year  the  details  of  the 
first  year  are  carried  out ;  then  there  is  the  third  year 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  perfect. 


B.A.,  examined. 

23.775.  Supposing  the  University  to  have  a  Faculty 
of  Agriculture,  or  to  have  a  branch  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  leading  to  a  degree 
at  what  age  do  you  think  the  degree  would  be  taken  ? 
— Not  before  23  or  24  at  the  earliest. 

23.776.  His  practical  education  would  have  to 
come  before  the  University  training? — Yes,  the 
practical  teaching  ought  to  come  before  the  scientific 
teaching  begins ;  then  he  would  be  able  to  go  from 
the  practical  work  and  understand  the  lectures  that 
are  given  in  the  scientific. 

23.777.  You  say  in  your  notes  that  you  have  invari- 
ably found  by  experience  that  much  time  has  been  wasted 
by  the  scientific  teaching  coming  first.  Much  time 
would  be  saved  and  great  advantage  gained  if  at  all 
schools  agricultural  subjects  could  be  taught  on  the 
modern  side  of  the  school.  Then  by  tlie  time  the 
scientific  teaching  has  been  concluded  at  the  age  of 
23  or  24  the  man  Avould  be  ready  to  enter  life  ? — Yes. 

23.778.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  agriculturists  having  ready  for 
application  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and 
research  ? — I  say  it  is  impossible  for  farmers  to  carry 
out  individually  with  any  certainty  of  success  any 
experiments  which  may  be  of  any  practical  value  with- 
out the  knowledge  gained  in  the  laboratory.  But 
with  that  knowledge,  the  only  real  agricultural  value 
of  it,  is  the  practical  test  in  the  field,  or  in  the  stock 
yards  and  stables,  of  those  manures  and  foods  which 
theoretically  are  considered  of  importance.  I  think 
certainly  there  should  be  endowed  Chairs  of  such  sub- 
jects in  connection  with  a  University  as  there  are  for 
the  other  Departments  of  Applied  Sciences.  I  nave 
a  scheme  of  education  which  1  have  written  out,  which 
I  should  like  to  put  in  (for  this  document  see  Appendix 
No.  55). 

23.779.  Will  you  give  us  the  heads  of  it  ?— I  think 
the  only  way  for  practical  agricultural  education  is  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  so  to  let  those  who  like 
to  rise  do  so,  and  hold  out  a  University  degree  as  the 
ultimate  goal  to  be  aimed  at.  I  will  read  the  latter 
pail  of  the  scheme : — "All  public  schools,  in  fact  all 
"  schools,  down  to  the  National  village  schools,  should 
'•  have  an  agricultural  side,  or  rather  agricultural  text- 
"  books  should  be  used,  and  the  subjects  should  be 
'•  taught  which  lead  up  to  the  University  examina- 
"  tions ;  and  if  scholarships  could  be  established  it 
"  would  be  an  additional  encouragement  in  assisting 
'•  the  holders  to  reside  in  London  during  the  time  of 
"  the  examinations.  The  difficulty  now  experienced 
"  in  iuduciu"  <rood  men  to  remain  on  the  farm 
"  and  learn  to  become  skilled  farm  labourers,  is  a 
"  great  one.  As  soon  as  the 'boys  leave  the  village 
"  school  all  touch  is  lost  with  them,  and  it  is  almost 
"  impossible  to  get  them  to  attend  the  lectures  pro- 
"  vided  by  the  County  Council.  The  following  is 
"  a  scheme  which  I  think,  if  well  carried  out,  might 
"  be  of  some  practical  value  in  remedying  the  evil, 
"  and  it  would  even  be  possible  to  hold  out'  to  the 
"  labourers  or  small  farmers'  sons  in  the  village  school 
"  the  ultimate  reward  of  a  University  degree  : — The 
"  chief  difficulty  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  money 
"  devoted  by  the  County  Council  to  the  technical 
"  education  of  young  farm  labourers  is  that  of  getting 
"  them  to  attend  the  lectures  provided.  Unless  more 
"  time  can  be  given  to  agricultural  subjects  at  the 
"  village  schools  before  the  boys  leave,  they  have  just 
"  enough  smattering  of  education  to  entirely  unsettle 
"  them  and  unfit  them  for  the  routine  of  farm  life.  If 
"  they  only  knew  more  they  might  be  more  interested, 
"  perhaps  learn  the  advantage  of  the  value  of  tech- 
"  nical  agricultural  knowledge.  When  they  leave 
"  school,  like  most  other  boys,  they  vote  all  further 
"  education  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  and  they  will 
"  shirk  it  if  possible.  Besides  this,  even  if  they  had 
"  the  wish,  they  have  no  time  to  afford  to  give  to  it. 

•  "  They  have  already  been  prevented,  too  long,  from 
"  being  able  to  help  their  parents  by  earning  some- 
"  thing  by  their  labour,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
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"  wil<  be  induced  to  attend  lectures  without  some 
"  pecuniar)-  inducement.  It  is  with  a  view  to  over- 
"  come  the  fatal  objection  to  the  way  money  is  being 
"  spent  by  the  County  Council  on  technical  education, 
"  that  I  venture  to  propose  the  following  rough 
"  sketch  of  a  plan  from  which  it  might,  perhaps, 
"  be  possible  for  those  who  have  the  direction  of  this 
"  expenditure,  to  frame  some  practical  scheme  which 
"  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  class  which  it  is 
s<3  important  should  be  educated  in  those  subjects 
"  which  are  of  most  value  to  those  Avho  have  an 
"  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  believe 
"  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  centres  in  agri- 
"  culture,  and  that  as  agriculture  cannot  prosper  Avith- 
"  out  good  and  efficient  labourers,  it  is  the  interest  of 
"  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  find  the  means  of  en- 
"  couraging  them  to  fit  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
"  possible  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perforin,  and  to 
"  give  them  an  interest  in  their  work.  On  leaving 
"  school  those  boys,  whose  parents  were  willing,  might, 
"  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  be  placed  for 
"  a  term  of  years  at  certain  approved  farmhouses, 
"  appointed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  district, 
"  to  learn  their  business,  not  merely  as  in  old  days  to 
"  be  the  farmhouse  drudge,  and  to  be  at  everybody's 
"  beck  and  call,  but  to  be  a  kind  of  farm  pupil,  earn- 
"  ing  their  living  by  their  work  and  paying  for  their 
"  technical  education  by  their  increased  knowledge. 
"  A  yearly  examination  might  be  held  under  the 
"  supervision  of  the  County  Council,  and  money 
"  premiums  be  awarded  to  those  who  pass  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  their  merit ;  and  also  for  good  conduct, 
"  his  money  to  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank  as  a 
"  reserve  fund  for  the  boy  on  his  leaving  service  with 
"  as  much  of  the  balance  of  his  yearly  wages  which 
"  can  be  spared  after  buying  his  clothes,  &c.  The 
"  examination  should  consist  chiefly  in  practical  out- 
"  side  work  conducted  viva  voce.  Each  farmer  who 
"  took  these  boys  should  have  a  yearly  bonus  allowed 
"  to  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  entailed,  and  for 
"  the  loss  of  the  boy's  time  while  attending  lectures 
"  and  examinations,  with  an  extra  grant  for  those  who 
"  pass.  Each  boy  should  be  helped  on  in  the  line  he 
"  fancies  most,  either  as  waggoner,  cowman,  or 
"  shepherd,  but  it  should  be  compulsory  that  he 
"  be  taught  the  elementary  rules  for  the  management 
"  of  farm  machinery,  thatching,  stacking,  hedging, 
"  broad-cast  sowing,  Ac.  ;  and  that  they  be  sent  to 
"  help  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  when  they  are 
"  working  on  the  farm.  Any  complaints  which  may 
"  arise  as  to  food  or  treatment  should  be  sent  to 
"  the  County  Councillor  residing  in  the  district,  so 
"  that  inquiries  may  be  made  by  the  Educational 
"  Committee  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  If  such  a 
"  plan  were  to  be  organized  and  supported  in  the  way 
"  of  prizes  for  good  conduct  and  work  by  the  Royal 
"  and  local  agricultural  societies,  it  is  possible  that 
"  labourers  and  small  farmers  would  see  the  many 
"  advantages  to  be  obtained,  and  would  encourage 
"  their  boys  to  apply  for  such  situations  instead  of 
"  pushing  them  off  to  the  towns,  before  they  have  had 
"  t  ime  to  consider  what  is  really  best  for  themselves  ; 
"  and  I  feel  sure  that  much  of  the  money,  now  being 
"  practically  thrown  away,  may  in  some  measure 
"  be  spent  to  the  benefit  of  labourers  and  their 
"  employers.  It  would  give  the  labourers  the  best 
"  opportunity  of  rising  in  their  profession  and  becom- 
"  ing  managers  or  farmers;  and  would  improve  those 
"  who  have  only  the  ability  for  manual  labour,  and 
"  enable  them  to  get  higher  wages.  If,  therefore,  a 
"  Chair  of  agriculture  be  established,  it  would  lie 
"  putting  Agriculture  in  the  high  position  it  should 
"  hold  among  the  other  national  industries  ;  and 
"  do  away  with  the  present  feeling  of  it  not  receiving 
"  the.  attention  which  is  due  to  it." 

23,780.  1  s  there  any  further  evidence  you  wish  to 
give  ? — No,  my  Lord.  Bnt  I  say  most  distinctly  that 
the  practical  work  should  be  learnt  first,  followed  by 
the  scientific  work,  and  that  if  a  University  degree 
were  established  there  would  be  great  impetus  to  men 
in  such  positions  as  myself  to  hold  out  something  for 


the  boys  to  work  up  for,  and  if  a  man  gains  a  Univer-    J.  Hill,  Esq. 
sity  degree  it  would  always  help  him  and  stamp  him  B.A. 
as  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  profession. 

23.781.  If  the  practical  work  is  to  come  first,  and  3  Mar"  1893, 
the  scientific  after,  ought  not  the  practical  work  to 

begin  a  little  before  18  ? — As  soon  as  the  boy  leaves 
school.  If  there  was  an  agricultural  side  on  the  modern 
side  of  each  school,  and  the  agricultural  text-books 
were  taught  both  at  the  public  schools,  and  in  all 
schools,  in  fact,  it  would  give  them  a  chance  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  before  they  started 
on  the  farm. 

23.782.  They  would  begin  by  having  a  little  instruc- 
tion in  rudimentary  things  ;  then  they  would  have  a 
practical  course,  and  then  a  scientific  ? — Yes,  that  is 
exactly  my  meaning.  "  Fream's  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture" that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  just 
published,  also  Professor  Tanner's  well-known  elemen- 
tary books  on  the  subject,  should  be  used  at  school. 

23.783.  21,  which  is  the  age  at  which  they  leave 
you,  is  rather  late  to  begin  a  University  course  ;  it 
would  take  them  on  to  24  or  25  ? — I  should  suggest 
that  they  should  be  reading  for  the  examination  all  the 
time,  and  only  come  up  to  take  the  degree,  without  long 
residence. 

23.784.  Could  they  attend  the  University  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  doing  the  practical  work  ?■ — 
No,  hardly  ;  but  they  could  do  so  while  residing  at 
scientific  places  of-  instruction,  going  up  for  the  Uni- 
versity examination  without  residence,  except  at  that 
time,  in  London. 

23.785.  Then  the  University  course  would  have  to 
begin  after  the  other  was  done,  and  they  would  be  24 
or  25  before  they  were  ready  to  begin  life.  That  would 
be  rather  late,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  late. 

23.786.  Still  I  quite  see  the  order  in  which  you 
think  it  should  be  ;  and  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  an  agricultural  degree 
in  the  new  University  ? — Yes  :  and  the  practical  work 
should  come  before  the  scientific. 

23.787.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
practical  work,  you  mean  the  practical  agricultural 
work,  the  handling  of  plants,  cattle,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes. 

23.788.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  the  ground 
in  a  practical  manual  way  ? — Yes. 

24.789.  You  do  not  mean  more  than  that  ? — Practical 
work  in  all  the  detail  of  firm  management,  both  re- 
lating to  stock,  crops,  and  labour. 

23.790.  That  Mr.  Pell  told  us  would  be  acquired  in 
a  very  competent  way  by  a  boy  of  17.  He  said  that  a 
boy  of  about  17  would  know  all  about  the  management 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  would  not  get  any  further 
forward  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  found  it  so  in  my 
experience. 

23.791.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  view? — Not 
amongst  the  class  of  people  that  Mr.  Pell  spoke  of. 
Pupils  coming  from  among  the  sons  of  landowners 
would  not  begin  until  after  they  have  left  public  schools. 

23.792.  Mr.  Pell  spoke  of  the  labouring  class  chiefly, 
I  think  ? — The  practical  knowledge  of  the  farm  can 
only  be  acquired  by  putting  your  hand  to  farm  work 
as  the  farm  work  goes  on  day  after  day. 

23.793.  When  would  it  be  your  idea  the  University 
course  should  commence  ? — On  leaving  the  farm  where 
the  student  has  been  learning  the  practical  work. 

23.794.  You  put  that  at  what  age  ? — Of  course  they 
may  be  at  any  age.  If  they  begin  at  17  on  the  farm, 
it  takes  about  three  years  to  go  through  the  practical 
course  to  be  of  any  value. 

23.795.  Is  your  scheme  thought  out  with  reference 
to  the  sons  of  landowners  and  persons  of  independent 
means,  or  with  reference  to  tenant  farmers,  or  again, 
with  reference  to  labourers  ? — My  scheme  under  the 
County  Councils  Technical  Education  movement  is 
more  for  tenant  farmers  and  labourers. 

23.796.  Has  that  any  relation  to  the  proposals  you 
are  making  with  reference  to  the  University  ? — It 
gives  an  opportunity  for  any  of  these  men  to  go  up  for 
a  University  degree. 
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23.797.  Then  the  scheme  you  refer  to  would  deal 
with  the  lowest  stages  of  education  ? — Yes. 

23.798.  And  the  evidence  which  you  are  giving  at 
present  has  reference  to  the  University  level '{ — Yes. 

23.799.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  connecting  the  two 
ends  of  the  scale  ? — I  think  it  can  be  done  through 
other  schools.  If  an  agricultural  side  were  given  to 
other  schools,  they  might  pass  on  from  me  or  through 
agricultural  colleges. 

23.800.  You  look  at  a  system  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation to  realise  your  idea  ? — At  Cirencester,  Downton, 
or  Aspatria.  They  could  go  from  me  to  those  colleges 
to  learn  the  scientific  part,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
degree. 

23.801.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  Your  idea  with,  regard  to 
the  time  for  scientific  teaching  agrees  with  that  of  all 
the  foreign  authorities,  who  say  that  before  a  man 
commences  his  professional  career  and  takes  a  farm, 
he  should  have  his  scientific  teaching,  and  before  the 
scientific  teaching  he  should  have  that  practical  manual 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  he  will  know  by 
farm  work  ? — Yes. 

23.802.  Your  view  as  expressed  to  the  Chairman  is 
that  expressed  in  all  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Departments  of  other  European  countries,  as  being 


advisable  ? — I  have  had  experience  of  young  men 
coming  from  scientific  places,  and  I  have  found  a 
great  deal  of  time  thrown  away,  simply  because  they 
did  not  understand  what  the  lectures  are  given  upon. 
But  if  they  see  the  practical  part  first,  they  understand 
what  the  scientific  part  of  the  business  is. 

23.803.  That  is  very  strongly  indeed  dwelt  upon  in 
the  report  of  Denmark,  where  there  is  probably  the 
highest  education  given.  In  Denmark  there  is  a 
State  method  of  apprenticeship,  which  appears  to  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  you  have  propounded 
in  your  suggestion  to  the  County  Council.  Boys  on 
leaving  the  village  schools  are  apprenticed  by  the 
State  to  approved  farmers,  who  are  paid  by  the  State 
premiums,  some  part  of  which  reaches  the  boys,  and 
the  boys'  part  is  paid  into  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  for  them  to  begin  with.  It  seems  to  be  a  popular- 
thing  in  Denmark,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply? 
— If  that  system  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial, I  am  quite  sure. 

23.804.  And  a  similar  system  is  carried  out  with 
regard  to  the  school  of  engineering  at  Cooper's  Hill, 
where,  after  the  boys  have  obtained  their  awards  under 
examination,  they  are  placed  out  with  engineers,  and 
they  have  a  practical  examination  afterwards  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Friday  the  10th  March  1893,  at  12  o'clock. 
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  23,805.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  are  sub-director  of  the 

10  Mar.  1893.    Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Hague  ? — I  am. 

23.806.  And  you  have  taken  your  degree  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  ? — Yes. 

23.807.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  the  Commission 
exactly  what  lectures  at  the  German  Universities,  but 
more  particularly  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  are  given  on  the  history  of 
Art,  Archaeology,  and  connected  subjects  ? — I  have 
heard  the  lectures  of  Professor  Springer,  who  is  now 
dead,  on  the  Mediaeval  and  Recent  History  of  Art, 
and  those  of  Professor  Overbeck  on  Archaeology. 
Then  there  were  at  Leipsic  what  they  call  in  Germany 
Privat  docenten.  Dr.  Brockhaus  for  the  history  of 
modern  art  and  the  Extraordinary  Professor  Schreiber 
for  Archaeology.  I  heard  the  lectures  that  Professor 
Springer  gave ;  generally  he  gave,  I  think,  three 
lectures  a  week,  one  more  especially  on  Durer,  or 
Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo,  &c.  Then  he  gave 
another  more  general  lecture — four  hours  a  week — 
on  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy, 
or  the  History  of  Dutch  Art  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  &c.   The  third  lecture  he  gave  was  more  prac- 
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tical.  It  was  called  Kunstgeschichtliche  Uebun^en 
fur  Fortgeschrittenere.  That  were  lessons  on  modern 
art.  Then  Professor  Overbeck  gave  two  lessons,  one 
for  students  of  all  Faculties,  and  one  more  especially 
for  students  of  Archaeology. 

23.808.  He  took  his  students  through  the  museum? 
— Yes,  during  the  former  lessson,  called  "Fuehrune: 
durch  das  academische  Gypsmuseum  fur  Zuhoier 
aller  Facultaten,  through  the  museum  of  casts  of 
ancient  plastic.  The  other  lesson  was  more  especially 
for  students  of  Archaeology ;  at  one  time  it  was  on 
Greek  Art,  at  another  on  Roman  Art,  and  so  on. 
Then  we  had  an  archaeological  seminary,  where  the 
professor  dealt  with  special  subjects,  such  as  insciip- 
tions,  vases,  reliefs,  &c.  There  were  ordinarily  two 
classes  of  students,  of  Ancient  Art  and  Modern  Art, 
but  for  the  examination  several  students  took  one  as 
the  principal  branch  and  the  other  as  their  accessory 
subject,  "Nebenfach"  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  for 
the  examination. 

23.809.  The  examination  in  the  principal  branch 
being  more  searching  than  the  examination  in  the 
accessory  branch  ? — Yes,  at  the  examination  there  was 
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one  principal  branch  and  two  accessory  branches. 
The  candidates  could  choose  what  they  liked  to  take, 
but  the  Faculty  must  approve  it. 

23.810.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  option  left  to  the 
students  who  were  examined  ? — Yes.  They  could 
take  philosophy  as  an  additional  branch,  or  they  could 
take  Political  History,  &c.  if  they  liked. 

23.81 1 .  The  degree  was  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  ? 
—Yes. 

23.812.  And  the  students  who  took  this  degree 
could  afterwards  be  appointed  as  assistants  and 
directors  of  museums  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance,  at  the 
Berlin  Museum  they  take  only  doctors  of  philosophy  ; 
they  do  not  take  any  other  persons,  artists  or  anyone 
of  that  kind.  Then  usually  they  begin  as  volunteers 
("  wissenchaftliche  Hilfsarbeiter  ")  assistants,  after- 
wards they  become  assistant  directors. 

23.813.  And  get  no  pay  ?— No. 

23.814.  Are  the  students  who  go  in  for  it  numerous  ? 
— Not  very  numerous.  When  1  was  at  Leipsie.  in 
1889  and  1890  there  were  about  15  students  for 
Modern  or  Ancient  Art. 

23.815.  Were  they  all  members  of  the  seminaries? 
— Most  of  them.  The  assistants  did  not  become 
members  ;  they  were  extraordinary  members.  Before 
becoming  members  they  had  to  write  an  essay  on  a 
subject  chosen  by  themselves  which  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  director.  Then  if  it  was  approved,  and 
if  there  were  places  in  the  seminary,  they  were  elected 
members. 

23.816.  They  were  elected  after  having  written  that 
essay  ? — Yes. 

23.817.  And  the  essay  decided  whether  they  should 
be  admitted  ? — Yes. 

23.818.  Were  they  admitted  in  most  cases? — Yes, 
in  most  cases  they  were  admitted,  because  there  were 
more  places  than  students.  But  in  the  Modern  Art 
Branch  at  Professor  Springer's  seminary  they  were 
only  admitted  by  the  professor.  If  the  professor 
decided  that  they  should  be  admittted  they  were 
admitted. 

23.819.  Then  there  are  two  seminaries,  one  for 
modern  art  and  one  for  ancient  art  ? — Yes. 

23.820.  Have  all  the  students  taken  the  degree  of 
candidate  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  ?  What  are 
the  preliminary  studies  ? — In  Germany  there  are  no 
preliminary  studies.  The  young  people  begin  to  study 
art,  and  they  attend  lessons  on  Languages,  Literature, 
Philosophy  or  History,  and  what  is  called  the  History 
of  Civilization. 

23.821.  Immediately  on  entering  the  University  ? — 
Yes. 

23.822.  And  all  the  students  have  got  the  leaving 
certificate  of  the  gymnasium  ? — Yes. 

23.823.  Therefore  they  have  all  classical  secondary 
education  ? — Yes. 

23.824.  You  have  had  the  classical  secondary 
education  of  the  German  gymnasium,  and  in  addition 
you  were  candidate  of  classical  literature  in  a  Dutch 
University  ? — Y'es.  I  speut  several  years  in  Germany 
for  my  health. 

23.825.  You  have  had  the  leaving  certificate  of  a 
German  gymnasium  ? — Yes.  Then  I  spent  several 
years  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Leipsie. 

23.826.  At  Leipsie  the  students  who  are  prepared 
for  the  museums  do  not  attend  classical  lectures  ? — 
Some  of  them,  those  who  wish  to  take  a  place,  do 
so,  as  an  additional  branch  of  the  examination. 

23.827.  They  take  classical  philology  as  an  ad- 
ditional examination  ? — Yes,  they  can  do  so.  Those 
who  have  not  money  to  live  on  must  take  a  situation 
at  a  gymnasium.  They  have  to  pass  the  examination 
in  classical  philology  and  study  Art. 

23,^28.  At  the  Universities  there  is  no  drawing 
taught ;  nothing  practical ;  it  is  all  purely  scientific  ? 
— Yes.    There  is  a  drawing  master. 

23,829.  But  he  is  not  a  Privat  docent ;  he  has  not 
a  recognised  position  in  the  University  ? — No;  there 
is  a  drawing  master,  as  there  is  a  music  master,  and  a 
fencing  master. 


23.830.  But  they  never  become  professors  ? — Ex-  Dr.  C.  Uof- 
traordinary  professors.  The  teacher  of  music  at  ste.de  de  Grool 
Leipsie  was  tin  extraordinary  professor.  Mar  1893 

23.831.  Are  they  members  of  the  Faculty  ? — No,  r" 
only  the  ordinary  professors    are  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

23.832.  Are  the  lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman 
Art,  Modern  Art,  Greek  Art,  and  Archaeology  attended 
b3r  artists  ? — Yes,  there  were  some  lessons  given  by 
Professor  Overbeck  and  Professor  Springer  that  were 
attended  by  pupils  of  the  Kunst-Schule. 

23.833.  "Who  only  got  the  certificates  of  the  School 
of  Art,  and  could  not  take  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

23.834.  Was  there  a  large  number  of  such  students 
attending  these  lectures  ? — Y"es,  perhaps  30  or  40 
future  artists.  At  Berlin  also  I  think  they  attend  the 
lessons  of  a  professor  of  History  of  Art,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

23.835.  On  the  other  hand,  do  any  of  the  students 
who  attend  the  University,  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
Art  School? — Some  of  them  attend  the  lessons  on 
anatomy  and  such  branches  of  science.  I  never  heard 
of  them  attending  the  lessons  of  the  Art  School. 
One  of  the  chief  things  in  Germany  is  that  they  make 
tours  in  the  holidays.  We  often  went  to  Berlin  or 
to  Dresden,  which  is  not  far  from  Leipsie,  or  to 
Munich,  to  study  in  the  galleries  and  public  and 
private  collections. 

23.836.  Were  you  accompanied  then  by  a  professor 
at  Munich  or  Dresden  ?  Does  the  professor  give  you 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  colleague  at  the  other 
Universities  ? — To  the  director  of  the  galleries. 

23.837.  He  gives  you  assistance  ? — Yes,  and  other 
professors  go  with  the  scholars.  Professor  Springer 
was  an  old  man  and  in  bad  health,  and  was  not  able 
to  undergo  much  exertion, 

23.838.  Who  accompanied  the  students  at  Leipsie? 
Was  it  a  Privat  docent  ? — No,  we  went  by  ourselves, 
but  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Munich  there  are  some  young 
Docenten  who  go  with  their  pupils  in  the  holidays. 

23.839.  How  many  professors  do  you  say  there 
were  at  Leipsie  for  art  education  ? — There  was  one 
professor  for  Modern  and  Mediceval  Art,  and  one 
professor  for  Archaeology — ordinary  professors.  Then 
there  was  an  extraordinary  professor  for  Ancient  Art 
and  a  Privat  docent,  who  became,  not  long  ago,  an 
extraordinary  professor  too,  for  Modern  and  Mediaeval 
Art — Dr.  Brockhaus. 

23.840.  And  some  of  the  students  who  attend  this 
University  for  the  purposes  you  have  described 
naturally  look  forward  to  becoming  in  their  turn 
Privat  docenten,  extraordinary  professors  and  ordinary 
professors  ? — Yes.  The  purpose  of  that  education  in 
Germany  is  either  to  become  directors  of  museums, 
professors  or  Privat  docenten  at  the  academy,  Kunst- 
schule,  art  school,  polytechnic,  or  some  school  of  that 
sort. 

23.841.  And  the  students  all  write  essays  before 
they  attain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ?— 
Yes,  they  must  write  an  essay  and  submit  it  to  the 
Faculty,  and  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Faculty 
they  are  admitted  to  the  oral  examination. 

23.842.  Is  that  oral  examination  conducted  by  the 
professors  who  give  the  lectures  ? — Yes.  The  student 
may  choose  three  professors,  and  the  Faculty  must 
approve,  and  if  there  are  no  reasons  why  they  should 
disapprove  it  is  always  approved.  It  is  the  rule  that 
it  is  approved. 

23.843.  Are  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty 
present  at  the  examination  or  only  the  professors  of 
the  special  branch  ? — Only  the  professors  of  the 
special  branch. 

23.844.  Are  the  extraordinary  professors  present  ? 
—  No,  I  think  they  have  not  the  right  to  be  present. 

23.845.  Only  the  ordinary  processors.  The  exami- 
nation is  conducted  by  the  ordinary  professors  ? — Yes. 

23.846.  And  then  the  degree  is  granted  ? — Yes. 
The  examination  lasts  three  hours — one  hour  for 
each  branch. 

23.847.  On  the  same  day  ?—Yes,  on  the  same  day, 
but  it  is  the  German  academical  hour,  which  consists 
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  23,848.  Even  if  the  oral  examination  is  not  quite 

10  Mar.  1893.    satisfactory,  if  the  essay  is  very  good  the  candidate 
would  be  admitted  ? — Yes. 

23.849.  What  they  attach  weight  to  is  the  special 
knowledge  ol  the  special  subject  ? — Yes. 

23.850.  The  candidates  must  show  that  they  have 
original  power  of  criticism? — Yes,  and  they  must 
sign  a  paper  certifying  that  they  have  written  their 
essay  themselves. 

23.851.  And  the  students  who  have  pursued  these 
studies  take  the  degree  of  doctor  ? — Yes. 

23.852.  There  is  not  for  these  offices  what  they 
call  in  Germany  a  Staats  examen  ? — No. 

23.853.  The  degree  given  by  the  University  abso- 
lutely decides  the  future  career  and  employment  by 
the  State  at  a  museum  ? — Yes. 

23.854.  And  it  is  given  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University  without  the  presence  of  extraneous  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

23.855.  The  State  relies  on  the  certificate  given  by 
the  University  ?  — Yes. 

23.856.  ts  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? 
— You  asked  me  with  regard  to  the  academical 
museums.  There  is  a  collection  of  reproductions  and 
photographs  after  sculpture,  building,  pictures,  and 
etchings  (Kunstwissenschaftlicher  Apparat). 

23.857.  Which  the  professors  use  at  their  lectures  ? 
— Yes,  and  which  the  students  may  use  also  in  I  lie 
seminary. 

23.858.  That  belongs  to  the  University.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  museum  ? — No,  it  is  only  for 
that  purpose. 

23.859.  Those  reproductions  are  constantly  being 
added  to  by  the  professor  ? — Yes. 

23.860.  The  State  pays  for  those  ?— Yes. 

23.861.  On  what  subject  did  you  write  an  essay  ? 
— 1  wrote  my  essay  on  Houbracken,  who  compiled 
the  biographies  of  our  Dutch  painters  of  the  17th 
century.  I  gave  a  critical  review  of  his  book,  and  of 
his  style  of  writing.  In  the  introduction  I  critised 
him  as  a  painter. 

23.862.  In  addition  to  the  essay  have  you  any  thesis 
to  submit  to  the  Faculty  ? — No. 

23.863.  Is  the  essay  discussed  by  the  Faculty  with 
the  writer  ? — In  my  case  it  was  not. 

23.864.  You  got  the  highest  degree  ? — Yes. 

23.865.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  the  Commission 
to  see  this  essay  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  forward  to  the  Commission. 

23.866.  (Professor  Sidgivick.)  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  quite  understand  the  various  classes  of  students  who 
attend  the  lectures.  If  I  understood  you  aright  there 
are  four  classes  if  we  divide  them  by  their  future 
careers  in  life.  There  are  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
positions  in  Museums  of  Art.  With  regard  to  that  I 
think  you  said  that  in  the  Berlin  Museum  these  ap- 
pointments, even  in  the  first  grade,  are  only  given  to 
those  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  ? — Yes. 

23.867.  Is  that  generally  true  of  the  museums  in 
Germany  ? — Yes.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
rule. 

23.868.  The  desire  of  the  Government  is  to  keep 
the  museums  for  those  who  obtain  the  doctor's  degree  ? 
— Yes. 

23.869.  Then,  secondly,  there  are  those  who  aim  at 
being  Privat  docentcn,  and  then  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors at  the  University.  How  far  are  those  two 
functions  combined  ?  Is  it  thought  desirable  in  Ger- 
many that  anyone  employed  in  the  Museum  should 
also  hold  a  post  in  the  University  ? — Yes,  but  that 
point  is  a  subject  of  great  dispute  in  Germany. 

23.870.  It  is  a  point  that  has  come  before  us  here 
how  far  it  would  be  desirable  in  our  museums  in 
London  that  the  appointment  of  director  in  any  de- 
partment should  be  combined  with  the  University 
You  say  that  that  is  a  question  of  controversy  ? — Yes. 

23.871.  On  which  side  does  the  balance  of  opinion 
incline,  as  far  as  you  know? — I  think  it  is  thought 
desirable  that  professors  and  Privat  docenten  should  be 
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also  directors  or  sub-directors  of  museums,  especially 
of  the  print-room,  because  there  is  such  great  material 
in  the  print-room  for  study.  In  Munich  there  is  a 
Privat  docent  who  is  at  the  same  time  occupied  in  the 
print-room. 

23.872.  Then  I  think  you  mentioned  a  third  class 
who  attend  these  lectures,  namelyj  those  who  also  take 
up  Classical  Philology,  and  become  schoolmasters. 
Arc  there  many  of  those  ? — No  ;  that  is  not  the  rule. 

23.873.  It  is  a  kind  of  pis  alter,  if  I  may  say  so  ? — 
1  es. 

23.874.  I  suppose  that  a  student  who  had  in  view 
the  profession  of  schoolmaster  would  attend  these 
lectures  outside  the  work  he  had  to  do  to  prepare  for 
the  Staats  Examen  ? — Yes. 

23.875.  And  a  student  would  have  longer  to  wait  if 
he  tried  to  get  the  position  of  director  of  a  museum  to 
earn  his  bread  ? — Yes. 

23.876.  He  might  take  up  the  position  of  school- 
master ? — Yes. 

23.877.  Only  he  would  have  to  pass  the  "  Staats 
Examen  "  entirely  outside  the  history  of  art  ? — Yes. 

23.878.  It  would  require  hard  work  to  do  the  two  ? 
In  Ancient  Art  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  because  there 
are  stipends  from  the  Government  to  help  them  to  go 
to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  those  avIio  wish  to  get  such 
stipend  must  have  passed  their  Slate  examination  in 
Classical  Philology. 

23.879.  For  how  many  years  are  those  stipends 
given? — They  are  for  one  year,  and  they  can  lie 
renewed  for  the  same  course  for  the  second  year. 

23.880.  So  a  man  would  have  to  combine  the  study 
of  Ancient  Art  with  the  study  of  Classical  Philology, 
and  I  suppose  it  would  be  a-  student  of  that  class  who 
had  gone  through  a  course  in  Classical  Philology  who 
would  be  usually  selected  as  a  director  or  assistant  in 
a  Museum  "f  Ancient  Art? — Yes. 

23.881.  Then  1  think  you  mentioned  that  a  certain 
number  of  students  preparing  to  be  artists  came  to 
attend  the  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art? — Yes, 
young  artists  of  from  between  15  and  20  years  of  age. 

23.882.  Meanwhile  they  are  attending  a  school  of 
practical  art  ? — Yes. 

23.883.  What  inducement  is  there?  Do  they  come 
to  hear  the  lectures  purely  from  the  attraction  of  them, 
or  is  there  any  inducement  of  an  artificial  kind  ?  Have 
they  to  pass  an  examination  ? — That  I  do  not  know, 
because  it  belongs  more  to  the  School  of  Art. 

23.884.  The  students  who  are  preparing  either  to 
be  University  teachers  of  the  History  of  Art,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  museums,  are  not  called  upon,  if  I  under- 
stand  you  aright,  to  go  through  any  practical  training 
in  Art  ? — No. 

23.885.  They  have  not  got  to  handle  the  pencil  or 
the  brush  at  all  ? — No. 

23.886.  Is  there  any  division  of  opinion  upon  that, 
point.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  a  division 
of  opinion  in  England,  as  to  how  far  it  is  desirable 
that  a  student  of  the  History  of  Art,  who  does  not 
intend  to  be  an  artist  should  go  through  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  training  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  points  in  History  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
useful  for  a  student  of  History  of  Art  and  a  future 
director  of  a  museum  to  know  how  artists  paint. 

23.887.  But  it  is  not  at  all  enforced  in  any  regula- 
tions ? — No. 

23.888.  With  regard  to  the  examination,  if  I  under- 
stood you,  the  student  who  is  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  doctor,  besides  his  main  subject,  has  to  have  two 
subordinate  subjects  ? — Yes. 

23.889.  But  he  only  writes  an  essay  on  the  main 
subject  ? — Yes. 

23.890.  But  he  has  this  German  hour  of  examina- 
tion in  the  three  subjects  ? — Yes. 

23.891.  Then  you  say  the  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  professor  whom  he  selects  ? — Yes,  he  selects 
the  professors  of  the  three  branches. 

23.892.  He  will  usually  select  the  professor  under 
whom  he  has  worked  ? — -Yes. 

23.893.  And  as  a  rule  that  is  regarded  as  a  normal 
thing  ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 
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23.894.  {Lord  Rea;/.)  You  are  Principal  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Aspatria,  in  the  North  of 
England  ? — Yes,  in  Cumberland. 

23.895.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  whether  you  think 
that  in  a  University  a  degree  should  be  given  in 
agriculture  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  for 
many  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  think  an  agricultural 
degree  granted  by  the  University  would  raise  the 
standard  of  agricultural  education  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  class  of  people  so  badly 
educated  as  those  connected  with  agriculture  in  its 
different  branches,  and  I  think  there  are  no  people  so 
much  in  want  of  education,  both  scientific  and 
technical.  Secondly  (and  this  I  should  consider  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons)  it  would  be  beneficial 
especially  for  those  who  are  teaching  agriculture. 
Since  the  great  outcry  about  agricultural  education 
has  come  up,  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  have 
flooded  the  country,  chiefly  through  the  County 
Councils,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  very  inadequately  fitted  for  the  posts  that 
they  have  obtained.  Some  men  with  simply  a  know- 
ledge of  pure  science,  perhaps  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany,  have  been  engaged  to  teach 
agriculture,  and  do  teach  agriculture,  to  farmers.  Of 
course  that  in  many  cases  has  done  more  harm  than 
good  towards  agricultural  education.  As  one  who 
has  lectured  for  County  Councils  in  Cumberland 
and  Lancashire  to  farmers,  I  say  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
understand  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie 
their  calling.  In  fact,  you  might  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  first,  those  who  really  scoff  at  the  advantage  of 
science  at  all  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  who 
will  not  listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say  ;  and 
secondly  there  is  a  class,  and  a  very  large  class  too, 
of  farmers  who  are  very  anxious  to  learn,  and 
who  want  to  know  as  much  as  they  can  about  the 
subject,  but  their  education  has  been  so  very  much 
neglected  that  they  cannot  understand  even  the  simplest 
truths  that  one  put  to  them.  That  shows,  I  think,  that 
agricultural  education  should  be  applied  to  the  coming 
generation  rather  than  that  we  should  attempt  to  teach 
farmers  who  already  know  their  business  as  well  as 
they  are  likely  to  know  it.  Therefore  teachers  should 
be  trained  and  taught  agriculture  properly,  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with 
the  agricultural  science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
For  this  reason  I  think  a  University  degree  would  be 
very  beneficial.  Then  besides  I  think  there  are  many 
others  who  would  like  to  obtain  a  degree  in  agriculture, 
for  instance,  those  who  wish  to  be  specialists  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  large  land  agents ;  people 
who  are  going  in  the  agricultural  manure  trade,  or  the 
seed  trade.  There  are  many  businesses  connected 
with  agriculture  in  which  an  advanced  knowledge  of 
agricultural  science  would  be  beneficial  to  those 
engaged  in  them. 

23.896.  And  your  view  is  that  it  is  useless  to 
approach  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  any  way  unless 
and  until  the  students  have  had  a  sufficient  preliminary 
scientific  education  ? — Yes. 

23.897.  At  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  the  question 
whether  the  preparatory  education  received  by  farmers 
and  by  those  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  land 
owners  and  land  agents,  and  so  on,  is  sufficient ; 
whether  they  have  been  sufficiently  well  educated  in 
the  scientific  branches  without  any  special  reference 
to  agriculture  ? — I  think  the  proper  course  in  the 
way  of  education  would  be  to  obtain  a  general 
education  first  of  all,  which  may  be  obtained  by  students 
of  the  age  of,  say,  14  to  16,  and  then  they  should  go 
straight  to  a  College  of  Agriculture,  where  they  will 
learn  all  the  pure  science  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  elementary  lessons  in  agri- 
culture, which  will  show  where  the  science  explains 
the  different  points  of  agricultural:  practice  ;  and  they 
"1km i Id  have  work  on  the  farms  at  the  same  lime.  I 


entirely  believe  in  combining  practice  with  science  in 
the  first,  or  I  might  say  the  second  stage  of  education. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  large  number  of  farmers'  sons 
who  would  not  require  that  work  on  the  farm,  because, 
as  I  think  Mr.  Pell  said,  the  sons  of  farmers  are  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  routine  work  on  the  farm  at 
a  very  early  age,  or  they  will  have  acquired  it  during 
their  holidays  ;  so  that  I.  have  found  among  those  who 
are  best  able  to  follow  out  the  course  of  instruction 
that  we  give  those  who  have  already  obtained  a  fail1 
general  education  equal  to,  say,  the  sixth  or  the  seventh 
standard,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  good  idea  of 
general  farm  work,  and  start  with  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  land-surveying,  and  the  various  other  sciences 
that  bear  upon  agriculture.  But  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  being  on  a  farm  in  the  early  part 
of  their  lives  I  find  it  would  be  useless  to  give  agri- 
cultural science  to  without  being  able  to  illustrate  it 
by  reference  to  farm  work.  That  is  an  advantage 
we  have  in  Aspatria  ;  we  have  the  advantage  of  having 
six  farms  surrounding  the  college  on  which  the  students 
work.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  they  shall  work 
during  the  morning  at  agricultural  science  indoors, 
and  then  in  the  afternoon  they  will  be  working  on  the 
farms. 

23.898.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Farms  independent  of  the 
college  ? — Yes. 

23.899.  {Lord  Reay.)  We  might  call  them  affiliated 
farms  ? — Yres,  that  would  be  a  very  good  definition. 

23.900.  And  those  farms  are  farmed  by  farmers  ? — 
Y/es. 

23.901.  Are  those  farmers  gentlemen  whom  you 
consider  educated,  or  are  they  practical  men  ? — 
Mostly  practical  men. 

23.902.  And  it  would  be,  of  course,  an  advantage  if 
at  the  head  of  those  affiliated  farms  you  could  have 
farmers  who  had  themselves  had  the  instruction  which 
you  are  giving  ? — Most  decidedly ;  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  We  should  not  have  so  much  prejudice 
to  contend  against  then. 

23.903.  Do  you  consider  the  education  you  give  at 
your  college  is  education  of  University  rank,  and  of 
the  stamp  which  you  would  propose  for  our  University, 
or  do  you  think  the  University  ought  to  aim  higher  ? — • 
No,  I  should  consider  it  a  preparatory  education  for  the 
University  degree,  although  we  certainly  have  a  few 
students  who  are  fit  to  take  a  University  degree.  I 
know  we  could  supply  a  large  number  of  students  who 
would  go  in  for  a  University  degree  after  they 
leave  us. 

23.904.  How  long  do  they  stay  with  you  ? — Two, 
three,  or  four  years,  according  to  circumstances. 

23.905.  And  they  come  to  you  at  the  age  of  16? 
— We  take  them  at  any  age,  but  I  should  prefer  to  have 
them  at  15  or  16. 

23.906.  You  prefer  that  they  should  come  to  you  at 
16,  stay  till  19,  and  then  go  to  a  University  r — Stay 
with  us  till  they  can  pass  an  examination  like  the 
diploma  of  the  Senior  Royal,  and  then  finish  up  at  a 
University,  one  or  two  years  at  a  University. 

23.907.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
send  them  to  a  University  unless  they  had  had  the 
preliminary  training  which  you  give  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  The  proper  course,  and  the 
best  course,  is  to  obtain  the  general  education  first,  then 
to  take  the  science  and  practice  together,  and  finish  up 
with  a  University  degree. 

23.908.  Perhaps  now  you  will  tell  us  what  you  con- 
sider the  University  ought  to  undertake  in  connection 
with  the  students  prepared  in  the  way  you  have  de- 
scribed ? — They  should  be  able  to  attend  the  lectures 
on  pure  science,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  &c,  if 
they  wish  to  further  their  knowledge  in  the  direction 
of  pure  science. 

23.909.  With  the  other  students  attending  those 
lectures  ? — Yes. 

23.910.  No  special  lectures  for  agriculture  ? — Y'es, 
there  should  be  a  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
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H.J.  Webb,       23,911.  But  I  am   asking  you  now  about  these 

Esq ,  Ph.D.,    branches  you  have   mentioned,    chemistry,  botany, 

B.Sc.        geology.     Your  students  would  be  mixed  with  the 

,,,  Ar     Tono     other  students  ? — Yes,  except  that  I  say  there  should 
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 ,             be  a  special  class  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

23.912.  They  ought  also  to  attend  the  general 
chemistry  class  with  the  other  students  ? — Yes,  they 
should  keep  up  their  general  chemistry. 

23.913.  There  should  be  a  chair  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  in  addition  a  chair  of  agriculture  ? — Yes, 
1  think  it  is  necessary,  because  it  is  no  use  learning  pure 
science  without  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
poing  out  its  application  to  practical  agriculture. 

23.914.  But  at  the  University  there  should  be  no 
practical  instruction  ? — No  practical  instruction  so  far 
as  regards  working  on  the  farm.  Of  course  they  would 
do  that  afterwards  or  would  have  done  it  before,  either 
in  their  holidays  or  when  they  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  the  farms  ;  but  they  certainly  should 
have  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  first  before  going 
to  the  University.  As  far  as  regards  the  business  of 
farming  that  should  be  learnt  afterwards ;  that  is  a 
separate  thing. 

23.915.  You  think  the  practical  training  which  is 
given  at  these  affiliated  farms  should  precede  the  Uni- 
versity course? — Yes. 

23.916.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  some  examples 
of  particular  cases  in  which  an  agricultural  degree 
would  have  been  beneficial  and  desirable? — We  have 
had  several  students,  but  there  is  one  especial  case 
which  came  on  last  year.  We  had  a  student  who 
entered  by  means  of  an  agricultural  scholarship 
given  by  the  Bonrd  of  Agriculture;  he  is  the  son  of  a 
coal-miner  ;  he  came  to  us  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
14.  He  got  the  first  scholarship  of  the  Junior  Exami- 
nation when  he  was  14,  about  a  year  after  he  came  ;  a 
year  after  that  he  had  passed  the  Senior  Royal  before 
he  was  16.  I  hardly  expected  him  to  pass  that  exami- 
nation. He  was  a  very  clever  boy,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  go  up  the  year  after  and  perhaps  take  the"  first 
place,  but  I  thought  "  I  will  send  you  up  this  year  ; 
"  you  will  see  what  the  examination  is  like,  and  then 
"  next  year  you  may  take  the  first  scholarship."  But  he 
got  fourth  and  took  the  fourth  scholarship.  I  wanted 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  let  him  go  up  again 
and  see  what  he  could  do.  1  think  he  would  have-  taken 
first  place.  But  they  would  not  let  him.  I  said, 
"  What !  has  agriculture  nothing  else  to  offer  ?  Has 
"  he  finished  his  education  before  he  is  16  ?"  He  was 
too  young  to  obtain  any  appointment  or  do  anything 
else,  and  he  was  too  young  to  teach,  so  I  thought  the 
only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  prepare  for  the  London 
University,  which  he  is  doing. 

23.917.  For  the  degree  in  science  ? — Yes. 

23.918.  Do  you  contemplate  a  special  degree  of 
agricultural  science  or  would  you  be  satisfied  with 
the  general  degree  of  Science,  with  the  special  option 
of  certain  agricultural  branches.  It  would  meet  your 
object  if  the  degree  in  science  was  given  through 
as  pecial  avenue  to  agricultural  students — the  same 
degree  which  is  given  to  other  students  ? — Yes,  that 
would  meet  the  case. 

23.919.  i'ou  are  acquainted  with  the  Cambridge 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

23.920.  Perhaps  you  will  also  give  us  your  opinion 
upon  that  ? — I  went  down  to  Cambridge  to  see 
Cavendish  College,  to  see  whether  it  was  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  an  agricultural  college  for  the 
County  Council  of  Cambridge  and  the  other  counties 
connected  with  it.  I  approved  of  it.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  good  scheme  indeed.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  outlay.  I  told  them  they  would  have  to 
expend  about  3,000/.  a  year.  And,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  time  they  would  be  getting 
6,000/.,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  and 
they  gave  it  up.  Now  they  have  framed  this  scheme, 
which  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  they  teach 
simply  pure  science  without  any  professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  they  even  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  now  of 
giving  diplomas  in  Agriculture  to  those  boys  who  are 
attending   these   lectures   in   prfc-e   science   at  the 


University.  There  is  no  lecture  on  Agriculture  to 
show  where  Chemistry  bears  upon  Agriculture  or 
lectures  in  botany  or  geology  to  show  where  the  assist- 
ance of  agricultural  chemistry  .or  agricultural  botany 
comes  in.  Therefore  it  seems  an  absurd  thing  to  give 
people  a  diploma  in  Agriculture  simply  because  they 
have  attended  lectures,  or  have  a  knowledge  of  pure 
science. 

23.921.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  When  you  say 
"  they,"  who  are  they  ? — They  are  not  actually  in  the 
University  itself,  but  they  are  in  connection  with 
the  University. 

23.922.  You  know  that  it  is  a  private  scheme  as 
yet  ? — It  is  a  private  scheme,  but  the  professors  of 
the  University  are  connected  with  it. 

23.923.  As  individuals  ?— Yes. 

23.924.  (Lord  Reaij.)  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
main  objects  why  you  wish  these  lectures  to  be 
organised  at  the  University  is  that  the  teachers  at 
agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country  should 
be  thoroughly  well  educated  ? — Yes. 

23.925.  And  you  would  prefer  that  the  teachers 
should  go  to  a  University  and  not  be  educated  at 
a  special  normal  school.  Do  you  advocate  a  special 
normal  school  for  agricultural  teachers  ? — I  think  they 
would  be  better  qualified  by  learning  first  at  some 
large  college  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  gaining 
practical  knowledge  on  the  farms,  and  then  they  should 
finish  it  at  a  large  central  institute  in  a  city  like  London 
— a  large  central  place  where  they  have  first-rate  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  science.  You  get  the  best  men  in 
science  in  large  towns. 

23.926.  And  that  is  what  you  wish  the  University 
should  undertake  ? — Yes. 

23.927.  When  you  speak  of  a  central  Institute,  you 
mean  the  Faculty  of  Science  at  the  University  ? — 
Yes. 

23.928.  And  I  suppose  you  agree  with  Mr.  Pell  in 
the  evidence  which  you  have  heard  and  which  he  gave 
to  us,  that  at  present  there  is  a  considerable  waste  in 
the  educational  work  which  is  being  attempted  under 
the  County  Councils  ? — Yes. 

23.929.  On  account  of  the  persons  who  give  that 
education  not  being  sufficiently  qualified  ? — Quite  so. 
I  believe  they  would  spend  the  money  with  much 
better  results  if  they  applied  it  to  the  rising  generation 
us  Ear  us  education  is  concerned. 

23.930.  And  you  consider  that  the  great  need  of 
the  hour  is  well  qualified  teachers  ? — Yes.  That  is  a 
very  important  thing. 

23.931.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? — 
I-  may  say  that  I  yesterday  had  a  notice  from  the 
County  Council  of  Berkshire.  They  are  giving  six 
scholarships,  for  which  students  are  obliged  to  come 
to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Aspatria  for  the  first 
year,  and  they  may  remain  for  the  second  and  for  the 
ttiirdyear  to  go  onto  a  practical  farm,  with  a  practical 
farmer.  If  there  was  an  institution  like  the  Greshani 
University  worthy  to  grant  a  University  degree  in 
agricultural  science  no  doubt  the  County  Councils 
would  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  University  to  finish 
off,  or  they  might  make  the  course  a  little  longer  to  the 
most  deserving  ones.  I  think  that  system  is  belter 
than  the  Cambridge  system  of  sending  students  straight 
away  to  a  University,  taking  them  straight  away  from 
a  board  school  or  elementary  village  school  to  lead  a 
University  life.  It  is  much  better  for  them  to  go  to  an 
intermediate  institution  while  they  are  young. 

23.932.  You  want  to  see  an  efficient  system  of 
secondary  education  interposed  between  the  primary 
school  and  the  University  ? — Yes. 

23.933.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  you  feel 
that  for  the  perfect  thing  there  should  be  four  stages  : 
first,  a  good  general  education  ;  secondly,  teaching  in  a 
college  associated  with  farming ;  thirdly,  teaching  in 
a  University ;  and  fourthly,  teaching  the  business  of 
farming  ? — Quite  so,  if  that  could  be  done. 

23.934.  They  require  to  go  somewhere  to  learn  the 
business  of  farming  afterwards  ? — Yes,  those  who 
mean  to  be  farmers  in  England. 
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23.935.  So  there  are  those  four  stages  for  the 
perfect  thing.  With  regard  to  the  general  education 
by  that  you  mean  the  school  education  ? — Yes. 

23.936.  And  you  would  like,  probably,  to  modify 
the  school  education  a  little  from  that  which  it  at 
present  is  ? —  Yes. 

23.937.  What  would  you  desire  ? — If  more  ele- 
mentary science  were  taught  

23.938.  You  mean  less  Latin  and  Greek,  and  more 
of  the  elements  of  science  ? — Yes. 

23.939.  That  would  be  the  foundation  ?— Yes.  In 
the  case  of  nearly  all  the  .students  we  have,  we  have 
had  to  teach  them  the  elements  of  science. 

23.940.  Those  they  ought  to  have  acquired  at  school 
before  they  go  to  this  college  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  better. 

23.941.  At  a  college  they  would  be  pursuing  still 
further  certain  branches  of  science  in  connexion  with 
practical  work  in  farms  ? — -Yes,  agricultural  chemistry, 
botany,  and  geology,  &c. 

23.942.  Then  there  would  be  the  first  stages  of 
science  at  a  University,  where  there  would  be  higher 
teaching  in  the  general  subjects  of  science,  and  also 
special  teaching  in  those  branches  of  science  with 
reference  to  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

23.943.  With  regard  to  the  Cambridge  plan  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  quite  know  what  it  is,  and  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Pell  did  quite  the  other  day.  He 
remarked  that  the  students  would  sit  with  the  ordinary 
students  who  were  studying  chemistry,  geology, 
botany,  and  so  on.  But  I  do  not  think  he  was  quite 
aware  that  there  would  be  special  instruction  with 
reference  to  agriculture  given  in  all  those  several 
subjects  at  Cambridge,  and  that  the  sum  which  the 
County  Council  has  given  will  be  mainly  directed  to 
the  teaching  of  those  subjects  in  connexion  with 
agriculture  ? — That  should  be  given  by  a  Professor  of 
Agriculture. 

23.944.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  could  not 
give  special  teaching  in  all  those  subjects.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  might  give  general  teaching  in 
reference  to  agriculture,  but  you  want  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  University 
laboratories.  There  will  be  in  the  University  labora- 
tory, we  will  say,  teaching  given  of  chemistry  with 
special  relation  to  agriculture,  so  in  botany,  so  in 
geology,  though  perhaps  it  goes  in  that  respect  a  little 
further  than  you  quite  supposed  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

23.945.  That  seems  to  be  the  teaching  which  you 
think  a  University  should  give  ? — Except  that  they 
should  be  all  connected  together  by  a  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  because  as  a  rule  you  find  Professors  of 
Botany,  Geology,  and  Chemistry  are  not  selected  for 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  generally  they  are 
specialists  in  botany,  or  specialists  in  chemistry. 

23.946.  But  there  will  be  a  specialist  in  each  of 
those  subjects  to  teach  them  at  Cambridge? — Yes,  but 
my  contention  is  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  person 
who  has  studied  the  application  of  chemistry,  botany, 
and  geology  and  all  those  different  sciences  to  agri- 
culture, and  in  taking  the  soil  of  the  farm  or  the  live 
stock  of  the  farm,  or  the  plants  of  the  farm,  he  can 
point  out  the  different  bearings  of  the  different 
sciences  upon  practical  agriculture.  In  all  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  or  Universities  in  the  world  where 
agriculture  is  taught,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  is 
the  most  important  Professor,  and  his  lectures  are  the 
most  important.  The  other  subjects  are  simply  sub- 
sidiary 

23.947.  That  really  is  a  science  which  it  would  be 
well  to  develop  ? — It  is  developed  to  a  very  great 
extent  already,  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  You  can  only  show 
the  advantage  of  these  pure  sciences  to  students  by 
being  able  to  refer  them  to  the  practical  advantages  of 
that  knowledge. 

23,1)48.  And  I  think  perhaps  one  wants  a  little  to 
know  what  the  actual  real  bearing  of  these  sciences 
upon  agriculture  will  be.  In  what  way  will  they 
really  tell  so  as  to  promote  ihe  better  culture  of  the 
laud,  better  crops,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  quite  see 
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that  at  present  ? — Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to  lie  H.  J.  Webb 
learnt  in  every  branch.  Esq.,  Ph.D 

23.949.  What  really  and  practically  will  tell  in  BSc- 
improving    he  produce  of  the  land?    That  is  the  l0  j^ai  1893 
point  ? — Yes.  

23.950.  That  is  not  perhaps  quite  a  clear  thing  yet? 
— Only  to  some  extent  of  course ;  in  many  instances 
it  can  be  shown. 

23.951.  In  fact,  one  knows  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  apply  science  to  practical  work  in  many  directions. 
In  what  way  would  the  scientific  knowledge  really 
promote  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land  ? — It  can 
be  shown  very  easily  by  a  knowledge  of  the  crops  and 
their  various  habits ;  the  theory  of  rotation  is  based 
upon  that,  and  the  person  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  theory  of  rotation  would  know  which  crops  ought 
to  succeed  each  other  upon  certain  soils. 

23,9-52.  Would  that  be  the  result  of  practical  know- 
ledge or  scientific  instruction  ? — If  you  understand 
the  principle  of  the  thing  you  would  be  able  to  tell 
what  should  be  done  without  having  even  the  practical 
experience. 

23.953.  How  would  the  principle  derived  from 
scientific  education  assist  you  in  the  matter  of  rotation 
of  crops  ? — To  a  great  extent.  People  would  not 
make  the  great  mistakes  that  they  do  now.  Even 
practical  farmers  will  for  years  and  years  put  one  crop 
after  another,  both  of  which  are  searching  in  the 
same  layer  of  the  soil,  or  taking  the  same  kind  of 
food.  Of  course  we  know  that  many  of  these  points 
coincide  with  what  farmers  have  discovered  from 
long  practical  experience.  But  why  should  they  have 
to  go  through  that  experience  of  lO  or  15  years,  when 
they  could  learn  the  principles  in  a  short  time  ?  It 
shortens  the  time. 

23.954.  Has  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  made 
more  clear  what  the  rotation  of  crops  should  be  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  same  way  that  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  draining  have  made  more  clear  how  that 
operation  should  be  done  in  other  branches  of  science. 

23.955.  In  what  way  has  it  made  it  more  clear,  for 
instance  ? — It  shows,  for  instance,  why  cereal  crops 
benefit  by  coming  after  the  leguminosa  crops,  say  beans 
or  clover.  Nitrogen  being  the  great  dominant  manure 
that  cereals  require,  a  crop  like  beans  or  clover  which 
store  up  nitrogen  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  is  the 
right  crop  to  precede  cereals. 

23.956.  That  ought  to  follow  the  crop  which  does 
not  consume  so  much  nitrogen  ? — It  takes  the  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  and  renders  it  available.  You 
will  find  more  nitrogen  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil 
after  a  clover  crop  than  there  was  before,  although 
you  may  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  away  in 
the  cut  clover. 

23.957.  And  that  you  find  by  botanical  and  chemical 
examination  ? — Botanical  and  chemical  both.  Science 
explains  the  reason  to  be  on  account  of  these  small 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  clover,  which  have  the 
power  of  taking  the  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
storing  it  up. 

23.958.  And  science  comes  in  in  the  feeding  of 
beasts,  too  ? — Yes.  In  the  feeding  of  beasts  you  see 
again  the  great  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  the  chemistry  of  foods ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  albuminoid  ratio  by  means  of  which  certain  mix- 
tures of  foods  are  made  for  feeding  different  animals 
at  different  ages  and  different  conditions. 

23.959.  You  fatten  the  animals  more  ? — You  fatten 
them  at  less  expense  by  being  able  to  select.  Know- 
ing the  relation  between  nitrogenous  foods  and  car- 
bonaceous foods,  you  can  select  those  foods  which 
will  make  up  the  required  albuminoid  ratio. 

23.960.  In  the  business  of  farming  there  will  be,  I 
suppose,  a  great  deal  in  men  combining  together  and 
bringing  their  produce  iuto  market  together  ? — The 
business  of  farming  can  only  be  learnt  outside  like  any 
other  business. 

23.961.  For  instance,  butter  making  abroad  is  car- 
ried on  much  more  advantageously  than  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  is  due  to  scientific  knowledge.  Ben- 
mark  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  what  scientific 
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{  J.  Webb,  knowledge  has  done  in  that  direction,  Some  years 
:sq.,Ph.D.,    ag0  Danish  butter  was  the  worst  in  the  market; 

■B-Sc-        some  people  said  it  was  only  fit  for  cartgrease  or 
(  M'™ ^g93     putting  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  now  it  fetches  the 
 *    highest  price.    That  is  the  result  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

23.962.  In  what  way  has  scientific  knowledge  im- 
proved the  butter  ? — In  the  method  of  making.  They 
have  been  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  bac- 
teria being  in  the  butter,  which  will  decompose  it  and 
give  it  a  bad  flavour.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
bacteria  and  the  material  upon  which  they  feed  the 
butter  should  be  washed  when  in  a  granular  condition, 
bo  that  the  butter  milk  can  be  washed  out  before 
working  it  up  into  a  lump.  Then,  of  course,  in  cheese 
making  and  all  those  different  things  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learnt.  The  various  bacteria  succeed  one 
another.  I  believe  in  some  cheese  about  14  different 
bacteria  succeed  one  another  before  the  cheeses  are 
ripe.  Those  bacteria  exist  only  under  certain  tem- 
peratures and  certain  conditions.  A  knowledge  of 
the  reason  why,  I  think,  is  of  great  advantage  in 
everything.  If  persons  know  why  a  thing  takes 
place,  they  will  know  how  to  go  on  without  making 
mistakes  ;  they  will  be  able  to  reason  a  bit  for  them- 
selves. 

23.963.  So  scientific  knowledge  has  improved  very 
much  the  butter  industry  of  Denmark  ?  —  Yes,  and 
other  countries  as  well. 

23.964.  Then  you  think  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  agriculture  is  so  important  that  it  would 
be  a  worthy  subject  for  the  nation  to  take  up  and  pro- 
mote in  connexion,  we  will  say,  with  the  University, 
a  National  Institution  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

23.965.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  connexion  with  our  country  is  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  ? — Yes,  I  should  sav  so. 

23.966.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  fair 
claim  upon  the  nation  to  institute  some  scientific  labo- 
ratories which  should  have  for  their  purpose  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that 
England  spends  less  than  any  other  country  upon 
scientific  agriculture. 

23.967.  The  application  of  science  to  agriculture 
would  be  well  worth  a  national  effort  and  national 
expense  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  which 
greater  discoveries  are  likely  to  be  made,  or  discoveries 
which  will  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the  whole  world 
than  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  in  its 
different  branches. 

23.968.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  It  is  said  that  20,000,CC0 
out  of  the  36,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  kingdom  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

23.969.  With  regard  especially  to  what  you  want 
from  a  University,  I  think  in  following  his  Lordship 
you  used  the  words  "  Degree  in  Agriculture."  I 
understand  afterwards  that  you  agreed  with  the  pre- 
vious witnesses,  that  what  you  ask  for  is  not  a  diploma 
or  a  degree  in  Agriculture,  but  a  degree  in  Agricul- 
tural Science.  Assuming  there  were  a  Faculty  of 
Science,  you  would  come  in  for  a  degree  in  Science  ? 
— Yes. 

23.970.  And  the  reason  for  that  degree  in  Science 
is  that  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  common  to  agricul- 
turists, to  physicians,  to  iron  smelters,  and  to  members 
of  other  trades  and  professions  ? — Yes. 

23.971.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  understand  from  your  evidence 
that  you  hold  very  strongly  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  Agricultural  Chemistry  ? — There  is  no  doubt. 

23.972.  I  was  going  to  say  Agricultural  Mathe- 
matics, but  at  any  rate  there  are  forms  of  mathematics 
which  must  be  taught  in  an  agricultural  sense,  such  as 
mensuration  and  mechanics,  and  also  Agricultural 
Physics  ? — Yes,  and  agricultural  engineering. 

23.973.  Therefore,  whilst  vou  have  a  degree  in 
Science  in  the  University  on  account  of  its  common 
ground  with  other  scientific  pursuits  you  would  at  the 
same  time  want  a  strict  teaching  in  Agricultural 


Chemistry,  in  Agricultural  Physics,  in  Agricultural 
Mathematics,  and  in  Agricultural  Mechanics,  so  far 
as  they  are  necessary  and  arc;  not  supplied  in  common  ? 

—Yes. 

23.974.  I  will  not  specify  the  branches  of  that 
teaching,  but  my  meaning  is  that  there  might  be  certain 
Chairs — you  indicated  several — which  it  would  be 
advisable  for  any  University,  if  they  had  the  funds,  to 
set  up  in  order  to  teach  the  special  branches  of  agri- 
culture separately  ? — Yes. 

23.975.  You  remember  the  definition  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act :  That  technical  instruction 
means  not  only  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Science 
and  Art  applicable  to  industries,  but  branches  of  Science 
and  Art.  applicable  to  particular  industries  ? — Yes. 

23.976.  So  you  would  wish  in  the  University 
teaching  applications  of  branches  of  Science  and 
Art  applicable  to  the  particular  industry  ? — Quite  so. 

23.977.  Therefore  whether  in  the  University  or  lead- 
ing up  to  the  University  degree,  you  think  provision 
must  be  made  in  any  systematised  education  for  the 
teaching  of  the  branches  of  Science  and  Art  applicable 
to  the  particular  industry  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  my 
argument. 

23.978.  You  took  your  degree  with  Honours  at  the 
London  University  ? — Yes. 

23.979.  You  took  the  certificates  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  and  I  think  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington  ? — Yes. 

23.980.  If  you  had  been  a  professional  agriculturist 
or  professional  engineer  which  should  you  have 
thought  the  mosl  valuable  of  those  ?  Should  you  have 
been  able  to  institute  a  comparison  as  to  which  would 
have  been  the  most  valuable-  to  you  professionally? — 
In  the  case  of  a  surveyor  or  engineer,  do  you  mean  ? 

23.981.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  to  agriculture. 
Supposing  you  had  been  a  professional  agriculturist? 
— You  see  the  London  University  does  not  grant 
degrees  at  present  in  science  applied  to  agriculture,  and 
therefore  of  course  a  degree  in  science  would  not  be  so 
valuable  as  a  special  diploma  given  by  a  special 
institute  ;  but  if  the  University  granted  a  degree  in  that 
way  in  agriculture  only,  a  degree  in  agriculture,  would 
be  more  preferable,  because  it.  would  be  sure  to  carry 
more  weight  if  you  went  in  for  teaching.  At  the 
present  time  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  is  no  doubt  the 
best  certificate  we  have  that  a  person  possesses  good 
agricultural  knowledge,  both  scientific  and  practical  ; 
it  is  far  better  than  the  degree  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  But  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  person  having 
a  University  degree,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
employment  as  a  teacher  or  lectures  than  if  he  has  het 
diploma  of  the  Senior  Royal.  Several  who  have 
passed  the  Edinburgh  degree  have  not  been  able  to 
pass  the  diploma  of  the  Senior  Royal. 

23.982.  Let  me  illustrate  it.  In  the  case  of  the  boy 
you  "mentioned  just  now,  if  he  had  been  able  to  pass  a 
London  degree  in  science,  it  would  have  been  of  very 
great  value  to  him  ? — It  would,  especially  in  taking  an 
appointment  as  teacher. 

23.983.  In  the  process  of  education,  without  thinking 
at  this  moment  of  the  method  if  I  may  follow  Sir 
George  Humphry,  you  would  want,  first,  the  boys  to 
be  taught  as  students ;  secondly,  the  teaching  of  teachers 
themselves,  which  is  the  most  important ;  and,  thirdly, 
apart  from  both  teachers  and  students,  there  would  be, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  original  research  and  investigations 
for  placing  the  results  of  applied  science  before  the 
world  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  in  con- 
nexion with  teaching,  for  instance,  experimental  plots 
in  which  original  investigation  is  carried  on.  Teaching 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  such  means. 

23.984.  With  regard  to  a  University  again,  for  such 
teaching  as  would  be  given  by  a  University  apart  from 
the  degree,  you  would  require  technical  teaching,  such 
as  could  only  be  given  by  professors  who  looked  at  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  science  which  they  taught  ? — 
Quite  so. 

23.985.  Looking  at  agricultural  education  as  a 
whole,  there  is  your  school  which  may  be  a  technical 
school  in  agriculture,  and  there  are  some  others ;  but 
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there  is  no  systematised  education  from  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  to  the  highest  diploma  which 
is  given,  which  is  perhaps  the  certificate  which  is 
given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  England, 
I  think  ? — There  is  the  certificate  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  at  different  stages. 

23.986.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  University  degree 
were  given,  it  would  probably  give  rise  to  the  existence 
of  a  system  of  agricultural  education  throughout  the 
country  ? — The  first  condition  that  I  gave,  I  think, 
was  that  it  would  cause  a  proper  system  of  agricultural 
education  to  be  arranged  all  through  the  country. 

23.987.  It  is  tentative  now  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  is  an  optional  subject  ?— Yes. 

23.988.  And  again  these  efforts  of  the  county 
councils  throughout  the  country  have  been  tentative  ? 
—Yes. 

23.989.  Two  years  ago  there  were  proposals  for  a 
normal  school,  but  they  failed  because  people  were  not 
certain  of  their  ground  ? — Yes. 

23.990.  Do  you  not  expect  that  in  this  country  as 
in  foreign  countries  the  institution  of  an  agricultural 
degree  might  co-ordinate  and  set  up  a  system  of  agri- 
cultural education  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

23.991.  His  Lordship  used  the  word  "affiliated" 
with  regard  to  the  farms  at  Aspatria.  [  should  rather 
like  to  have  from  you  what  I  think  is  a  little  correction 
of  the  word  "  affiliated."  The  farms  are  in  no  way 
attached  to  the  institution  at  all,  but  they  are  merely 
places  over  which  you  go,  by  the  most  private  ar- 
rangement, as  you  might  go  anywhere  else  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a  private  arrangement,  but  we  should  hardly  expect' 
to  be  allowed  on  other  farms  in  the  same  way. 

23.992.  They  are  not  attached  to  the  institution  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  attached  to  the  institution. 

23.993.  It  is  a  private  arrangement  personally  ar- 
ranged by  yourself  ? — Yes,  through  the  farmers. 

23.994.  And  you  would  of  course  agree  with  what 
the  other  witnesses  have  said  about  the  inadvisability 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  model  farms  attached  to 
a  teaching  University  ? — Yes,  my  idea  is  that  you 
would  have  to  sacrifice  the  farm  to  the  students,  or 
the  students  to  the  farm. 

23.995.  The  farm  that  pays  is  the  model  farm,  and 
the  model  farm  never  does  pay  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  bad  example  to  the  students  if  the  college  could 
not  make  the  farm  pay. 

23.996.  Perhaps  I  may  read  this  quotation  from 
America,  from  Professor  Fream's  lecture  :  "  The 
"  example  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
"  which  is  the  oldest-  in  America,  and  the  chief  ex- 
"  ponent  of  the  so-called  manual  labour  system,  is  the 
"  best  proof  of  the  proposition  that  as  facilities  for 
"  instruction  grow,  the  mere  manual  training  decreases 
"  in  extent.  That  institution  will  hold  to  its  tradi- 
"  tional  purpose,  and  most  of  its  Faculties  would  no 
"  doubt  disclaim  any  falling  off  in  the  manual  labour. 
"  Yet  such  labour  has  fallen  off.  It  was  once  thought 
"  that  every  student  should  labour  four  hours  every 
"  day.  In  my  own  day  labour  was  required  for  three 
"  and  a  half  hours  until  about  the  middle  or  near  the 
"  end  of  my  course,  when  it  was  dropped  to  three 
"  hours.  Later  it  has  been  dropped  to  two  and  a  half 
"  hours,  but  many  or  most  of  the  students  are  not 
"  compelled  to  work  every  day  now.  For  these 
"  labour  hours,  certain  kinds  of  laboratory  practice 
"  are  substituted,  the  manipulation  in  Chemistry, 
"  Veterinary  Surgery,  Microscopy,  and  the  like,  and 
"  the  Faculty  will  tell  you  that  this  is  manual  labour. 
"  It  simply  shows  that  now  methods  are  creeping  in, 
"  and  the  old  arc  disappearing,  even  when  the  new 
"  are  struggling  as  you  may  say  under  repression,  and 
"  as  fast  as  the  new  ones  creep  in,  just  in  that  pro- 
"  portion  does  the  college  increase  in  usefulness."  You 
would  not  disagree  with  that  ? — No.  In  the  same 
way  we  substitute  for  practical  work  both  work  in  the 
laboratory  and  different  work  outdoors. 

23.997.  In  connexion  with  the  central  establishment 
in  London,  whatever  might  be  the  relations  of  agri- 
cultural education  with  other  Universities,  there  has 


been  in  every  other  country  a  strong  reason  for  holding,  H.  J.  Webb, 
1  was  going  to  say,  its  central  institution,  if  possible,  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  country  ? — Yes.  B.Sc. 

93,993.  For  the  simple  reason  that  there  alone  you   10  jj.u.  1&93 

can  get  at  the  greatest  men  in  science? — You  can  get   r_J  ' 

the  best  scientific  teachers  and  also  have  the  greatest 
advantages  for  visiting  museums  and  botanical  gardens. 

23,999.  And  for  the  best  science  it  is  not  an  insu- 
perable disadvantage  not  to  have  farm  demonstration 
to  go  to  ? — No,  because  that  would  either  have  been 
done  before  or  would  have  come  afterwards. 

24.000.  The  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street 
produced  some  of  the  most  eminent  mining  engineers 
in  the  world,  but  they  had  no  mines  in  .Jermyn 
Street? — Quite  so.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  that  could  be  given.  There  was  one  point 
in  connexion  with  agricultural  education  which  I 
omitted  to  refer,  and  upon  which  I  should  like  to  lay 
very  great  stress.  It  has  reference  to  a  mistaken  idea 
which  many  people  have  with  regard  to  agricultural 
education.  They  think  that  after  their  sons  have  been 
to  a  school  and  obtained  a  general  education  they 
should  be  sent  on  to  a  farm  for  a  year  or  two  to 
prepare  for  an  agricultural  college.  That  is  a  very 
bad  plan  indeed.  I  have  been  at  an  agricultural  col- 
lege for  seven  years,  and  I  have  had  a  large  number 
of  pupils  who  have  come  under  these  conditions, 
and  I  have  found  that  as  a  general  rule  they  forget 
what  knowledge-  they  have  gained  at  the  general 
school,  and  have  learnt  but  little  agriculture.  These 
farm  pupils  are  generally  gentlemen's  sons.  Farmers 
are  not  generally  good  teachers,  and  the  boys  have 
to  pick  up  what  little  knowledge  they  can,  which 
is  not  much;  the  pupils  come  to  the  agricultural 
college  with  the  idea  that  they  are  almost  farmers, 
and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  go  into  farming  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  elementary  principles 
or  science.  They  do  not  like  to  go  back  to  mensu- 
ration and  arithmetic,  which  they  have  to  learn  even 
in  order  to  measure  a  haystack.  They  learn  the  pre- 
judices of  the  farmer  without  gaining  his  practical 
knowledge. 

24.001.  You  agree  with  a  good  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  before  us,  and  whose  writings 
we  may  read,  that  the  difficulty  in  agriculture  is  how 
to  give  scientific  instruction  without  detriment  to 
practice  ? — Yes. 

24.002.  And  it  is  found  necessary  that  the  object 
lessons  of  the  pupil  should  be  learnt  early ;  that  he 
should  have  his  manual  and  practical  instruction  early, 
and  after  that,  we  will  say  at  the  age  of  15  to  17,  or  at 
such  age  as  is  most  convenient,  he  should  have  his 
scientific  instruction,  and  then  he  should  learn  the 
business  of  his  profession  ? — Yes.  My  idea  is  that 
the  book  work  should  not  be  dropped.  If  they  drop 
it  for  a  year  or  two  they  go  back,  so  that  they  cannot 
catch  up  again.  They  have  not  got  the  means  to 
carry  on  the  study  of  the  science,  because  they  have 
not  the  groundwork. 

24.003.  You  are  anxious  for  a  degree  in  Science  in 
a  University  in  London,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
wish  for  provision  to  be  made  for  teaching  the 
branches  of  science  with  a  view  to  the  special  business 
of  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

24.004.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  should  like  to  know  in 
what  way  you  think  the  Agricultural  Departments  in 
a  University  ought  to  be  organised.  You  desire  a 
Professor  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  use  without. 

24.005.  You  would  not  expect  him  to  teach  all 
the  subjects  pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Humphry  ? — 
No. 

24.006.  Would  you  desire  that  he  should  have  the 
power  of  directing  what  should  be  taught  in  the 
various  departments  under  his  control  ? — Yes,  I 
should  certainly  think  so. 

24.007.  Take  the  scientific  subjects  with  which  he 
would  have  to  deal,  say  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology, 
Physics.  Would  you  desire  that  the  pupils  who  are 
under  his  direction  should  attend  the  ordinary  lectures 
of  the  chemical  or  other  professors,  or  would  you 
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//.  J.  Webb,    desire  that  under  the  agricultural  professors  their 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    should  be  a  special  professor  or  lecturer,  taking  to 
-B-Sc-        some  extent  his  directions  from  the  chief  professor  ? — 
10  Mar  1893     ^  think  so  far  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  hare  a 
„„.«. J   special  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  Agri- 

cultural Botany,  or  Agricultural  Geology,  and  all 
these  different  subjects,  apart  from  the  other  pro- 
fessors. 1  think  they  should  attend  the  general 
sciences  that  are  required  to  still  further  their  general 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  so  on.  They 
could  be  determined  or  advised  upon  by  the  professor 
by  his  examination  of  the  students,  and  then  whilst 
attending  the  general  courses  and  the  various  sciences 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture  would  take  those  points 
where  the  sciences  can  be  shown  to  be  applied  to  the 
practical  part  of  agriculture. 

24.008.  Then  would  your  view  be  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  should  be  a  man  so  far  conver- 
sant with  these  various  scientific  branches  as  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  them  himself  in  their  immediate 
relation  to  agriculture  ? — Yes.  The  same  system  is 
pursued  at  Edinburgh  with  the  exception  of  veterinary 
science,  as  far  as  chemistry  is  concerned  I  think  there 
should  be  a  special  class  in "  agricultural  chemistry 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  professor  of  chemistry 
or  his  assistant. 

24.009.  You  say  by  the  professor  or  his  assistant. 
That  points  to  the  distinction  which  I  have  in  my 
mind.  Would  you  desire  that  the  professor  of  Agri- 
culture should  have  the  power  of  directing  what 
courses  should  be  given  so  far  as  was  necessary  for 
his  department.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  were  a 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  you  found  your  students 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  did  not  get  what  you  wanted.  In  that  ease  what 
would  you  desire  that  you  should  be  able  to  do,  teach 
it  yourself  or  employ  somebody  else  to  teach  it  ? — 
There  would  be  a  definite  course  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  The  professor  would  have  to  teach  it,  or 
someone  else.    You  could  not  do  without  it. 

24.010.  Is  the  matter  of  so  much  importance  and 
sufficientlv  distinct  from  the  other  subjects  that  the 
agricultural  professor  should  have  the  power  of  re- 
quiring a  distinct  course  of  that  kind  to  be  given  ? — 
It  would  be  well  for  the  professor  to  draw  up  a  sylla- 
bus of  the  subjects. 

21.011.  He  would  have  to  prescribe  the  syllabus 
governing  the  lectures  by  which  his  students  were 
especially  to  profit  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous. 

24.012.  And  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  for  that 
purpose  that  the  head  professor  should  have  at  his 
hand  persons  perhaps  of  less  rank  than  himself  in  the 
University  whose  courses  he  might  direct  ? — Yes. 

24.013.  Would  you  think  that  important  or  not? — 
Do  you  mean  that  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  should 
be  able  to  direct  ? 

24.014.  That  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  should 
be  able  to  direct  certain  courses  to  be  given,  laying 
them  out  and  determining  them  himself,  and  giving 
his  instructions  to  those  who  were  to  deliver  them, 
which  would  imply  of  course  that  he  directed  persons 
of  rather  subordinate  rank  to  himself  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily subordinate,  I  think. 

24.015.  But  if  he  gives  directions  that  is  what  sub- 
ordinate means  ? — So  in  the  case  of  Chemistry,  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  might  be  taken  possibly  by  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

24.016.  It  might  be,  but  I  do  not  think  you  quite 
see  the  point  I  make.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture 
cannot  direct  colleagues  or  men  of  the  same  rank  as 
himself,  but  I  am  putting  this  case  to  you  ;  that  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture  might  find  his  men  were  not 
given  the  instruction  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
the  object  in  view.  I  want  to  know  how  you  would 
meet  that  difficulty  ? — He  would  have  to  give  the 
course  himself  or  have  an  assistant  to  do  so. 

24.017.  You  desire  that  he  should  have  an  assistant 
professor  to  give  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
necessary  for  the  particular  department  ? — Yes. 


24,0  L  8.  Assuming  of  course  a  school  attended  by  an 
adequate  number  of  students  and  intended  to  do  the 
complete  work  which  a  University  school  ought  to  be 
expected  to  do,  would  you  desire  the  professor  who 
was  at  the  head  of  that  school  to  have  at  his  hand 
assistants  and  subordinate  officers  in  the  various  de- 
partments ? — One  would  be  sufficient  to  begin  with. 

21.019.  You  would  not  extend  that  to  agricultural 
botany,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
a  necessity  to  have  a  special  professor  for  agricultural 
botany,  because  there  is  so  little  really  known  at  pre- 
sent that  that  could  be  easily  taken  by  the  professor 
of  agriculture,  but  as  the  scheme  for  agricultural 
education  developed  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  have  courses  of  lectures  in  special  subjects  by 
specialists. 

24.020.  In  other  things  you  would  allow  the  matter 
to  develop  itself  according  to  need  ? — Yes.  The  only 
subject  which  has  developed  itself  to  any  great  extent 
is  agricultural  chemistry,  which  would  require  a  special 
department.  As  you  say,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture 
might  have  an  assistant  who  was  an  agricultural 
chemist,  who  would  take  that  special  department. 

24.021.  So  far  as  was  necessary,  so  far  as  required 
by  circumstances,  you  would  desire  that  the  Professor 
of  Agriculture  should  have  at  his  hand  the  assistance 
in  the  special  branches  that  he  desires  ? — Yes. 

24.022.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  understand 
the  position  which  your  teaching  at  A  spatria  occupies. 
You  get  your  boys  who  have  gone  through  an  educa- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17  ? — We  take  them  at 
all  ages,  but  we  prefer  them  at  15  or  16. 

24.023.  Then  you  have  your  adjacent  farms  to 
which  you  send  them.  Do  they  get  practical  teaching 
there  ? — Yes,  they  get  work  anil  practical  demonstra- 
tion on  the  farm. 

24.024.  By  your  own  teachers  ? — Yes. 

24.025.  Your  own  teachers  accompany  them  on  the 
field  expeditions  ? — Yes. 

24.026.  And  you  have  also  iu  the  college  labora- 
tories, where  you  follow  the  more  strictly  scientific 
branches  ? — Yes,  chemistry,  botany,  &c. 

24.027.  And  beyond  that  you  desire  that  they  should 
go  to  the  highest  University  level  ? — Yes. 

24.028.  When  you  speak  of  the  University  level, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  or  not  that  before 
accepting  a  student  at  the  University  in  the  agri- 
cultural school  they  should  require  anything  like  a 
certificate  of  practical  efficiency  such  as  would  be 
given  by  your  college  or  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ? — I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to 
pass  an  examination  like  the  Senior  Royal. 

24.029.  I  think  you  said  that  at  Edinburgh  some 
men  succeeded  in  getting  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  who  afterwards  could  not  pass  the  Senior 
Royal.  That  is  very  intelligible  when  one  bears  in 
mind  a  distinction  that  was  given  us  the  other  day 
between  the  one  as  a  scientific  and  the  other  as  a 
practical  examination.  You  would  desire  that  the 
two  things  should  be  combined  ? — Of  course  the  ex- 
amination at  Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  be  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical. 

24.030.  Is  it  ? — It  is  supposed  to  be. 

24.03 1 .  Would  you  think  it,  the  place  of  a  University 
to  give  that  practical  education,  or  would  it  be  better 
obtained  elsewhere  ? — They  do  not  give  the  practical 
education,  but  the  examination  is  practical  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Senior  Royal — the  examination  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

24.032.  Is  that  branch  of  the  examination  one 
which  you  desire  to  see  conducted  by  the  University, 
or  would  you  rather  leave  it  in  other  hands  ? — I  think 
certainly  they  should  not  give  a  degree  unless  they  are 
sure  that  they  have  a  good  practical  knowledge. 

24.033.  But  that  would  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways, 
either  by  requiring  a  certificate  of  practical  efficiency 
from  some  practical  body,  or  by  conducting  an 
examination  themselves,  which  would  you  prefer  ? — 
I  think  they  should  conduct  it  themselves. 
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24.034.  You  would  not  be  content  to  allow  that 
certificate  to  be  accepted  ? — I  should  rather  doubt  the 
advisability  of  accepting  any  other  certificate. 

24.035.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  level  of  pre- 
liminary education  is  which  you  desire  to  be  ascer- 
tained, In  one  place  you  refer  to  the  6th  or  7th 
standard  as  being  the  level.  Would  that  content  you 
as  a  standard  ? — That  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
begin  Avith. 

24.036.  That  of  course  children  are  expected  to 
attain  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they 
come  to  you,  13  or  so,  at  the  outside  14,  and  often 
much  earlier  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24.037.  But  from  your  practical  experience  you 
think  that  educational  outfit  would  be  enough  to 
qualify  a  boy  to  receive  your  instruction  ? — Yes.  It 
would  be  as  well  for  the  boys  if  they  had  had  some 
scientific  education  as  well  in  addition  to  that 
chemistry,  or  animal  physiology,  or  general  elements 
of  natural  science. 

24.038.  Then  you  would  desire  that,  if  possible, 
the  elementary  education  should  include  some  specific 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  you  have  to  develop  ? 
— Pure  science  or  perhaps  the  elements  of  agriculture 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  an  advantage 
if  they  are  taught  properly. 

24.039.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  was  going  to  ask 
a  question  with  regard  to  preliminary  study,  on  the 
same  lines  as  Mr.  Anstie.  Do  you  think  that  practi- 
cally a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  of  use  to 
those  who  are  going  to  study  agriculture  ? — To  those 
going  in  for  the  higher  branches,  modern  languages 
are  an  advantage  certainly. 

24.040.  And  if  the  training  in  languages  was 
thought  desirable,  that,  of  course  would  come  before 
the  pupils  enter  your  institution  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

24.041.  So  that  that  might  be  combined  with  ele- 
mentary science  ? — Yes. 

24.042.  And  I  suppose  some  mathematics  and 
geometry  ? — Yes.    It  is  necessary. 

24.043.  And  trigonometry  ? — A.  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  trigonometry  is  sufficient. 

24.044.  But  some  study  of  all  those  subjects  would 
be  desirable  enough  for  surveying  before  the  pupils 
entered  your  institution  ? — Yes. 

24.045.  I  suppose  in  a  good  school  it  would  be 
capable  of  being  taught  to  them  before  the  age  of  1 6  ? 
— Yes.  We  teach  mathematics  because  a  good  many 
who  come  are  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

25.046.  Algebra  and  trigonometry  ? — Yes. 

24.047.  The  course  which  you  would  desire  would 
be  a  three  years'  course  ? — Yes. 

24.048.  The  mornings  would  be  spent  in  the  study 
of  chemistry,  botany,  and  geology  ? — Agriculture,  land 
surveying,  special  book-keeping  for  farmers,  and  so 
on. 

24.049.  How  many  hours  do  you  give  to  chemistry  ? 
— They  have  general  chemistry  two  hours  a  week, 
and  practical  general  chemistry  three  hours,  and 
agricultural  chemistry  two  hours.  The  first  year  they 
only  take  general  chemistry,  and  they  take  agricul- 
tural chemistry  the  second  and  third  years. 

24.050.  Do  you  carry  on  the  general  chemistry 
through  the  three  years  ? — Yes,  they  may  do. 

24.051.  They  keep  up  general  chemistry  five 
hours  a  week,  including  the  practical? — Yes,  in  many 
cases. 

24.052.  After  that  you  think  it  would  lie  desirable 
that  they  shoidd  go  through  a  further  course  of 
general  chemistry  at  the  University  ? — Yes,  I  think 
some  of  them  would  require  it. 

24.053.  Then,  if  I  understood  you,  you  think  that 
at  the  University  for  the  better  students  there  should 
be  a  course  of  advanced  agricultural  chemistry  along 
with  the  course  of  general  chemistry.  You  think  the 
two  things  should  still  go  on  together  ? — Yes,  in  many 
cases  but  not  in  all. 

24.054.  But  as  regards  botany  and  geology,  if  I 
understand  you,  at  the  University  they  would  fall  into 
rather  a  subordinate  place  ? — Yes.  if  the  professor  of 
agriculture  could  take  those  subjects. 


25.055.  You  do  not  so  much  want  the  general  botany    H.  J.  Webb, 

and  general  geology  to  go  on  at  a  University  r —    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
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students  could  attend  the  general  course  it  necessary.  

24.056.  Your  idea  of  the  staff  that  would  be  re- 
quired at  the  University  would  be  that  there  should 
be  a  teacher  of  agricultural  chemistry  besides  the 
teacher  of  general  chemistry — we  might  say  a  reader  in 
agricultural  chemistry — and  the  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, while  directing  the  course  of  the  reader  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  would  himself  naturally  take 
agricultural  botany  and  geology  ? — Yes. 

24.057.  So  that  one  professor  of  agriculture,  and 
one  reader  in  agricultural  chemistry,  would  do  the 
work  that  was  required  ? — My  idea  is  this,  that  those 
students  who  have  not  advanced  sufficiently  in  general 
science  should  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
classes  in  those  sciences,  but  for  the  special  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  one  professor  of  agriculture  and 
an  assistant  professor  would  be  enough  to  begin  with. 
Afterwards  the  professor  might  be  assisted  by  special 
courses  of  lectures  on  special  branches,  and  lecturers  on 
veterinary  science,  agricultural  engineering,  entomo- 
logy, and  forestry  might  be  appointed,  but  as  the 
courses  of  lectures  would  be  short,  I  do  see  any  reason 
to  appoint  separate  professorships  or  Chairs  for  these 
special  subjects. 

24.058.  If  I  understood  your  answers  to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, you  think  thai  that  work  could  be  quite  as  well 
carried  on  in  the  middle  of  London  as  in  any  part  of 
the  country  that  was  in  closer  relation  to  agriculture  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  carried  on  better  because  there 
would  be  so  many  advantages  in  it,  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Kew,  the  Natural  History  Museums,  and 
so  on. 

24.059.  If  the  students  have  gone  through  the  train- 
ing you  have  described  and  spent  the  afternoons  on  the 
farm,  you  think  that  is  enough  ? — They  have  gained 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  see  the  force 
of  the  application  of  science. 

24.060.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  their  relation 
is  to  the  farmer  during  their  practical  training.  Do 
they  do  any  work  under  the  orders  of  the  farmers  ? — 
They  are  very  useful  indeed  to  farmers  at  certain 
times,  though  perhaps  at  certain  other  times  they  are 
rather  in  the  way. 

24.061.  How  is  the  arrangement  made  ? — It  is  an 
arrangement  that  has  rather  grown  up  gradually.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  created  suddenly. 
We  began  with  one  farmer,  and  now  we  have  all  the 
surrounding  farmers. 

24.062.  They  like  it  ?— Yes.  They  rather  bother 
us  sometimes  by  wanting  the  students  when  we  are 
preparing  for  examinations. 

24.063.  They  do  not  pay  the  students  anything  ? — 
No. 

24.064.  The  students  do  not  pay  any  fees  to  the 
farmers  either  ? — No. 

24.065.  The  farmers  consider  that  any  trouble  they 
give  is  repaid  by  the  work  they  do  ? — Yes. 

24.066.  And  they  allow  your  teachers  to  take  the 
students  about  the  farm  and  show  them  things  ? — 
Yes,  and  work  on  the  farm  with  the  farmers. 

24.067.  And  it  is  considered  that  in  that  way  each 
side  gains  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  mutual  benefit. 

24.068.  Therefore,  you  think  that  system  is  one 
that  could  be  easily  brought  into  operation  anywhere  ; 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  to  have 
the  students,  and  that  the  mutual  interest  is  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  arrangement  about  ? — Yes ;  if  it 
is  arranged  properly,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment, but  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  arranged  every- 
where. 

24.069.  Why  do  you  think  3,000/.  a  year  would  be 
required  at  Cambridge  ? — We  calculated  50  students 
to  be  in  residence.  That  was  to  pay  the  rent  of 
Cavendish  College,  which  was  offered  at  a  very  low 
rent,  600/.  a  year,  and  to  pay  the  professor's  fees,  and 
students'  board. 
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M.  J.  Webb,       24,070.  As  regards  the  teachers  required,  if  an 

Esq.,  Ph.D.,    agricultural  school  were    started   at   Cambridge  I 

B.Sc        understand  that  one  professor  of  agriculture  and  one 

.„        ~  .     reader  would  be  all  that  was  required? — Yes,  to  begin 
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 With. 

24,071-  (Lord  Reay.)  With  regard  to  the  work 

done  on  the  farm,  an  arrangement  is  made  between 

you  and  the  farmer.    You  do  not  give  your  pupils  to 

the  farmer  to  be  at  his  disposal ;  but  you  arrange  with 

the  farmer  what  work  they  are  to  do  ? — Yes. 

24.072.  And  your  teachers  occasionally  go  and 
inspect  the  work  ? — -Well,  I  have  one  practical  de- 
monstrator, and  that  is  the  chief  thing  he  does, 
besides  giving  occasional  lectures  on  practical  agri- 
culture. His  chief  duty  is  to  see  to  the  work  on  the 
farms.  When  we  divide  the  work  up  into  batches, 
we  have  a  monitor  to  each  batch  who  is  responsible 
for  the  behaviour. 

24.073.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  affiliated.  The 
farmer  accepts  certain  conditions,  which  are  made  by 
you  ? — Yes  ;  of  course,  any  special  damage  the  students 
do  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

24.074.  You  do  not  lose  your  control  over  the 
students  when  they  are  on  the  farm  ? — No. 

24.075.  With  regard  to  the  agricultural  course  in 
the  University,  I  take  it  that  your  evidence  comes  to 
this :  that  only  two  special  chairs  would  have  to  be 
established,  one  a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  the  other  a 
chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  ? — That  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary. 

24.076.  And  a  board  of  studies,  of  course,  would  be 
organised  for  agricultural  students,  on  which  the  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture,  the  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  the  professor  of  botany  and  of  physics  would 
have  seats  ? — Yes. 

24.077.  In  discussing  the.  requirements  of  agricul- 
tural students  the  professor  of  agriculture  knowing 
their  especial  wants,  would  make  his  influence  felt 
with  regard  to  the  arrangements  for1  those  students  ? — 
No  doubt. 

24.078.  That  would  be  all  that,  you  would  require  ? 
—Yes. 

24.079.  (Professor  Sidgwivk.)  Jn  answering  my 
question  I  thought  the  result,  you  arrived  at  was 
rather  that  you  wanted  a  subordinate  in  agricultural 
chemistry  who  would  be  not  exactly  a  colleague  on 
equal  terms  with  the  professor  of  agriculture,  but 
rather  what  I  call  a  reader  under  his  control  ? — An 
assistant  professor. 

24.080.  (Lord  Rear/.)  If  I  may  intervene,  my 
impression  is  that  it  would  lie  difficult  enough»to  find 
a  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry.  I  know  that 
in  India,  where  it.  was  contemplated  to  have  a  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  competent  professor.    Therefore,  if 

The  witnes 


you  got.  him  he  might  very  well  be  called  an  ordinary 
professor,  and  be  considered  of  equal  stains  with  (-foe 
other  professors.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  tiiat  the  im- 
portance and  complexity  of  the  study  is  so  great 
that  you  might  confer  on  him  the  full  dignity  of  pro- 
fessor ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  make  much 
difference. 

24.081.  But  at  all  events  the  subject  is  of  very 
great  importance  ? — Yes. 

24.082.  Of  very  great  scientific  value  and  scientific 
importance  ? — Yes.  The  assistant  of  the  professor  of 
agriculture  would  have  to  be  an  agricultural  chemist, 
because  agricultural  chemistry  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant at  present  than  the  other  sciences  connected 
with  agriculture. 

24.083.  The  development  of  agricultural  chemistry 
fully  entitles  it  to  a  full  time  professor  ? — Yes,  it  may 
be  so,  but  I  think  if  the  assistant  professor  of  agricul- 
ture were  an  agricultural  chemist  it  would  meet  the 
case.  If  you  gave  a  separate  chair  to  agricultural 
chemistry  the  lecturers  on  the  other  subjects  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  veterinary  science,  &c.  might 
feel  some  jealousy.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  only 
one  professor  of  agriculture,  who  is  assisted  by  lec- 
turers on  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany, 
veterinary  science,  book-keeping,  forestry,  and  ento- 
mology. 

24.084.  That  depends  upon  his  scientific  merits  ? 
— No  doubt  some  years  ago  or  even  now  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  get  an  agricultural  chemist,  but 
they  are  rising  up  very  rapidly,  I  may  say.  There 
will  be  a  very  large  number  of  agricultural  chemists 
in  a  short  time. 

24.085.  (Mr.  Palmer.)  You  are  aware  that  under 
the  Act  establishing  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
words  are : — "  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  also 
"  undertake  the  collection  and  preparation  of  statistics 
"  relating  to  agriculture  and  forestry  ;  and  may  also 
"  undertake  the  inspection  and  reporting  upon  any 
"  schools  which  are  not  elementary  schools,  and  in 
"  which  technical  instruction,  practical  or  scientific, 
"  is  given  in  any  matters  connected  with  agriculture 
"  or  forestry ;  and  the  aiding  of  any  school  which 
"  admits  such  inspection,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
"  Board  is  qualified  to  receive  such  aid ;  and  the 
"  aiding  of  any  system  of  lectures  or  instruction  con- 
"  nected  with  agriculture  or  forestry  ;  and  the  inspec- 
"  tion  of  and  reporting  upon  any  examination  in 
"  agriculture  or  forestry."  This  aiding  is  already 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  5,000/.  a  year  from  the 
Government,  so  that  any  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion would  have  a  special  claim  on  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  make  a  large  grant.  The  University  colleges 
of  Wales  gets  1,000/.  a  year  from  them. 

withdrew. 


J.C.Rogers,  JULIAN  C.  ROGE 

Esq'  24,086.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  represent  the  Institu- 

tion of  Surveyors? — Yes. 

24.087.  Might  I  ask  what  the  constitution  of  your 
Society  is  ? — The  Surveyors'  Institution  is  a  Society 
consisting  of  about  2,500  members  of  all  classes.  It 
was  founded  about  25  or  26  years  ago,  and  was  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  in  1881. 

24.088.  Of  what  classes  of  members  does  the  insti- 
tution consist  ?  —  Entirely  of  professional  surveyors, 
except  a  small  class  of  non-professional  Associates. 
The  non-professional  Associates  number  among  them 
perhaps  about  20  Queen's  Counsel,  some  dozen  or 
•so  of  engineers,  and  a  few  solicitors  and  landowners. 
With  the  exception  of  that  small  class  the  institution 
consists  entirely  of  professional  surveyors.  I  think, 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  explain  that,  the  word  "  surveyor  " 
is  a  word  of  rather  obscure  signification  ;  it  does  not 
convey  perhaps  much  meaning  to  most  people's  ears. 
Our  members  are  really  of  three  classes.  Primarily, 
the  land  agents  who  manage  the  large  estates  all  over 


>,  Esq.,  examined. 

England.  I  believe  we  represent  the  management  of 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  large  estates 
in  England  ;  that  is,  almost  every  estate  under  manage- 
ment is  represented  in  the  institution.  We  have  perhaps 
1,400  or  1,500  of  the,  leading  land  agents.  That  is 
the  largest  class.  Then  we  have  a  large  number  of 
the  class  of  valuing  surveyors  who  sit  as  umpires 
in  compensation  cases.  Our  third  sub-division  con- 
sists of  building  surveyors  who  are  concerned  in 
dilapidation  cases,  the  laying  out  of  large  building 
estates  and  their  management,  and  in  the  taking  out  of 
quantities,  and  the  estimation  of  materials,  and  labour, 
under  the  modern  contract  system.  But,  practically 
they  are  all  included  under  the  term  "  surveyors," 
and  are  more  identified  with  landed  property  in  Eng- 
land than  the  members  of  any  other  institution. 

24,089.  Will  you  now  explain  to  the  Commission 
what  relations  you  contemplate  between  your  institu- 
tion and  a  teaching  University  ?  —  I  have  explained 
that  the  Surveyors'  Institution  is  incorporated  by  a 
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Royal  Charter,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
our  Charter,  that  after  a  certain  date  (which  ex- 
pired some  years  since),  we  should  admit  no  member 
to  our-  institution  without  his  passing  a  very  strin- 
gent examination.  Professional  examinations  are  held 
yearly.  We  have  first  of  all  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion which  students  are  required  to  pass,  and  which 
is  entirely  scholastic.  They  have  to  pass  in  Euclid, 
Algebra,  one  of  the  modern  languages,  some  Trigo- 
nometry, History,  and  so  forth. 

24.090.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  How  far  in  Euclid  ? — Three 
books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra  including  quadratic- 
equations.  That  is  for  j'oung  men  just  entering  on 
their  pupilage  and  about  18  years  of  age.  Three 
years  later,  about  the  age  of  21  or  21^,  these  students 
come  up  for  the  first  professional  examination  of  the 
institution.  The  first  professional  examination  they 
pass  is  for  the  diploma  of  professional  Associate  of  the 
Institution.  That  is  an  examination  which  occupies 
five  days,  and  extends  on  an  average  to  about  50  hours; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  drastic  examinations.  They  are 
graded  into  the  three  classes  of  land  agents,  valuers, 
and  building  surveyors.  Those  who  pass  the  examina- 
tion are  qualified  to  be  professional  Associates  of  the 
Institution,  and  are  subsequently  elected  professional 
Associates  by  ballot.  There  is  also  another  class  of 
men  examined  at  the  same  time ;  those  who  have  pre- 
viously passed  the  professional  Associates'  Examina- 
tion and  who  wish  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  Fellowship. 
They  are  examined  simultaneously,  but,  of  course,  with 
different  papers.  We  have  about  40  of  the  latter  this 
year  and  abovt  150  candidates  in  all. 

24.091.  What  do  you  mean  precisely  by  land 
agents  ? — A  surveyor  who  has  the  management  of  a 
large  estate,  who  collects  the  rents,  negotiates  the 
terms  of  letting,  and  is  the  general  agent  of  the  land- 
owner. Perhaps  half  of  them  are  resident  agents. 
The  remainder  are  consulting  agents  who  manage  a 
large  number  of  properties. 

24.092.  Resident  under  one  owner  on  one  estate  ? — • 
Either  resident  under  one  owner  on  one  estate,  or 
resident  on  the  estate  under  the  control  of  an  over 
agent,  who  manages  a  number  of  estates  ;  or  they  are 
over  agents  only  with  no  resident  agents. 

24.093.  (Lord  Reay.)  Where  are  they  trained— at 
what  institution  ? — A  great  many  of  the  land  agents 
are  trained  at  Cirencester  and  Downton.  After  taking 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  or  the 
diploma  at  Downton,  they  come  to  us  and  obtain  our 
diploma.  That  puts  the  professional  stamp  upon 
them.  The  other  they  consider  the  educational  stamp. 
We  used  to  exempt,  land  agent  candidates  from  Ciren- 
cester and  Downton  from  certain  subjects  of  exami- 
nation by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  those  colleges,  and  presumably  had  an 
acquaintance  with  those  subjects,  but  we  have  given 
that  up  now,  and  examine  them  ourselves  in  all  the 
subjects.  The  examination  of  the  land  agent  class 
is  an  exceedingly  severe  one.  For  instance,  for  the 
Associateship  Examination  this  is  the  range  of  sub- 
jects :  land  surveying  and  levelling,  and  elements  of 
trigonometry ;  book-keeping,  with  special  reference 
to  estate  and  rental  accounts ;  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  ;  agriculture  in  all  its  branches ;  the  con- 
struction of  larm  buildings,  comprising  drawing  work 
and  estimating  ;  forestry  or  timber-measuring  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate  ;  land  drainage  ;  geology  and 
the  composition  of  soils ;  and  agricultural  chemistry 
up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  syllabus.  The  Fellow- 
ship Examination  for  land  agents  comprises  :  nature 
and  incidence  of  local  taxation  ;  botany  (of  grasses)  ; 
agricultural  chemistry  ;  principles  and  practice  of 
valuation  ;  law  of  arbitration  ;  law  of  vendors  and 
purchasers ;  and  agricultural  law,  besides  two  scientific 
subjects,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  syllabus. 
They  may  lake  any  two  of  the  following  subjects  : — 
Algebra;  animal  physiology;  development  of  building 
estates  ;  enfranchisement  of  copyholds ;  hydrostatics ; 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts  ;  principles  of  parochial 
assessment ;  road-making  and  sanitary  science.  There 
are  16  subjects  of  examination  in  order  to  reach  the 


diploma  of  fellowship.  The  valuing  section  of  the  mem-  J.  C.  Rogers, 
bers  also  take  about  16  subjects:  land  surveying  and  Esq. 

levelling  and  elements  of  trigonometry ;  book-keeping  ;   

law  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  enfranchisement  of  10  Mar'  1893, 
copyholds ;  mensuration ;  law  of  fixtures ;  law  of 
dilapidations ;  law  of  easements  and  riparian  rights ; 
application  and  use  of  valuation  tables;  algebra, 
including  quadratic  equations ;  timber  valuing  and 
measuring  ;  nature  and  incidence  of  local  and  other 
taxation  ;  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  buildings ; 
law  of  arbitration  ;  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  law  of 
vendors  and  purchasers.  The  building  candidates 
take  for  the  essentials  of  examination  :  land  surveying 
and  levelling,  and  elements  of  trigonometry ;  book- 
keeping ;  practical  measuring ;  bills  of  quantities ; 
mensuration ;  law  of  fixtures ;  law  of  dilapidations ; 
law  of  easements  ;  constructive  and  working  draw- 
ings ;  and  composition  and  properties  of  stones  and 
cements.  And  for  their  final  examination  for  the 
Fellowship  they  take  : — Quantities ;  sanitary  science 
as  applied  to  buildings;  the  Building  and  Sanitary 
Acts ;  application  and  use  of  valuation  tables ;  law 
of  arbitration ;  mechanics  ;  construction  of  iron  and 
timber  roofs.  They  also  have  to  take  two  scientific 
subjects.  Each  candidate  has  on  an  average  for  the 
Associateship  about  50  hours  examination,  and  it  ex- 
tends over  five  days ;  perhaps  taking  the  average  about 
48  hours,  some  a  little  longer  and  some  shorter.  For 
the  Fellowship,  the  examination  extends  over  three 
days  or  about  30  hours.  This  year  we  have  about  150 
candidates,  and  out  of  those  I  think  we  have  about  55 
or  56  land  agents.  The  land  agents  have  a  most 
exhaustive  examination  in  agriculture  and  the  related 
sciences,  and  I  think  the  Commission  will  see  that 
there  is  no  other  body  in  England  conducting  ex- 
aminations in  agriculture  on  anything  like  so  large  a 
scale.  In  fact,  we  are  the  only  professional  body  in 
England  conducting  examination  .in  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 

24.094.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion would  be  in  favour  of  a  degree  in  agriculture  and 
the  allied  sciences  ? — I  should  like  to  answer  that 
question  with  some  reservation,  because  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  degree 
specifically  in  agriculture.  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
would  be  a  much  better  plan  to  have  a  degree  in 
Rural  Economy,  which  is  a  term  very  much  more 
comprehensive,  and  which  includes  agriculture.  It 
would  also  embrace  a  good  many  subjects  which  do 
not  fall  strictly  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Agriculture."  For  instance,  forestry  and  land  drain- 
age. It,  is  a  term  of  very  much  wider  range,  and  I 
think  a  degree  under  such  a  designation  would  be  very 
much  more  appropriate  and  useful  than  under  the  term 
agriculture. 

24.095.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons would  go  in  for  this  degree  ? — 1  do  not  think  a 
very  large  number  would  go  for  the  degree,  but  I  think 
if  the  curriculum  at  the  various  colleges  and  institu- 
tions whicli  would  make  up  the  proposed  University 
were  adjusted,  so  as  to  converge  upon  an  Agri- 
cultural Degree  for  those  who  chose  to  go  for  it,  it 
would  be  a  very  valuable  thing  for  our  purposes,  and, 
I  think,  for  the  general  advancement  of  agriculture. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  very  many  of 
our  candidates  Avould  proceed  so  far  as  the  actual 
degree,  but  some  would  do  so.  We  have  suffered 
very  much  from  the  want  of  proper  teaching  centres. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  anything  at  all  hostile 
to  the  agricultural  colleges.    I  think  some  of  them  are 

doing  very  useful  work  indeed,  but  they  do  not  meet  v 
our  wants  exactly. 

24.096.  If  the  University  meets  your  wants,  your 
institute  would  be  prepared  to  recognise  the  degree  of 
the  teaching  University  ? — The  institution  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  see  it.  At  present  we  have  candidates 
from  Cirencester,  and  we  have  candidates  from  Down- 
ton.  They  send  the  best  of  their  men  up  for  our 
examiuotion  after  they  have  finished  their  course 
there,  but  unless  a  man  has  been  a  student  at  Down- 
ton  or  Cirencester,  he  has  very  great  difficulty  in 
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j,  c.  Rogers,  acquiring  the  agricultural  knowledge  necessary  for 
Esq.  passing  our  examination — that  is,  in  the  wider  sense 
  of  Rural  Economy.    A  good  many  men  have  come  to 

10  Mar.  1893.  t^e  £ront  in  connection  with  our  examination  system, 
and  they  make  it  a  very  profitable  business  to  coach 
candidates  in  the  subjects.  We  would  very  much 
rather  see  organised  teaching  centres  in  which  a 
legitimate  and  thorough  training  was  given  in  the 
subjects.  At  present  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  who 
can  go  to  Cirencester  and  Downton  will  get  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  wants  there.  But  there  are  many  of 
our  candidates  who  have  not  sufficient  means  to  go 
to  an  agricultural  college,  nor  have  they  the  time  to 
spare,  and  if  there  were  teaching  centres  in  London, 
King's  College,  and  University"  College,  where  they 
could  attend  lectures,  I  think  it  would  be  of  very 
great  advantage,  and  give  them  very  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

24.097.  And  it  would  also  lead  to  lectures  being 
conducted  at  the  University  in  the  subjects  on  which 
you  lay  most  stress  in  your  course  ? — No  doubt  it 
would  do  that.  I  heard  Dr.  Webb's  evidence.  He 
made  some  remarks  about  the  lecturers  who,  under 
the  Technical  Education  Act,  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  county  councils  recently.  I  agree  with  what  he 
said,  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  men  imperfectly 
instructed  :  with  some  scientific  knowledge,  but  with- 
out the  practical  knowlege  that  comes  with  mature 
years.  I  think  I  may  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
some  of  the  best  of  them  are  connected  with  our  in- 
stitution, and  many  of  them  would  avail  themselves 
very  gladly  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  Uni- 
versity degree  in  Rural  Economy. 

24.098.  You  do  not  advocate  a  degree  in  surveying? 
— I  think  a  degree  in  surveying  would  be  unmeaning. 
"  Surveying""  is  an  unfortunate  word  :  we  have 
always  had  difficulties  with  the  word  :  it  means 
nothing.  We  want  something  with  a  definite  mean- 
ing. "Rural  Economy"  docs  mean  something.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  degree  in  Rural  Economy,  also 
a  degree  in  Geodetical  Surveying  allied  with  Mensu- 
ration, and  a  degree  in  Public  Hygiene  would  also  be 
be  a  most  valuable  thing.  At  present  the  subject  of 
Public  Hygiene  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  quacks  and 
empirical  bodies.  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  fund  ion 
than  to  put  the  science  of  Public  Hygiene  on  a  satis- 
factory basis.  There  are  a  large  cumber  of  our  men 
who  come  for  special  examination  in  Sanitary  Science 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  degree  in  it. 

24.099.  There  is  a  Chair  of  Rural  Economy  at 
Oxford,  I  believe  ? — There  is  a  Chair  of  Rural 
Economy  at  Oxford,  but  I  believe  it  is  vacant.  I 
think  it  has  been  vacant  for  two  or  three  years. 

24.100.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
suitable  professor  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  think  the 
difficulties  were  financial. 

24.101.  But  you  would  prefer  the  establishment  of 
a  course  of  lectures  in  London  to  having  it  in  Oxford  ? 
— Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  appointing  a  professor  of  Agri- 
culture specificially.  Agriculture  is  a  collective  term ; 
it  embraces  so  much ;  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  exactly  what  the  professorial  range  in 
agriculture  should  be.  1  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  sufficiently  all-round 
man  to  teach  it  in  the  modern  methods.  It  would  be 
very  much  better  I  think  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Rural 
Economy,  which  would  include  agriculture,  and  to 
appoint  professors  of  Farming  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  Then  I  think  there  should  be  a  lecturer 
in  Forestry,  and  in  one  or  two  other  of  the  allied 
subjects  particularly  identified  with  land  and  landed 
properties,  and  that  those  professors  should  constitute 
a  board  of  some  kind  in  whose  hands  the  teaching 
should  be,  and  who,  by  mutual  concert,  should 
arrange  exactly  what  the  lectures  should  be  in  the 
various  subjects  with  which  they  were  dealing.  But 
I  very  much  question  whether  in  view  of  the  special- 
isation of  agriculture  in  so  many  directions  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  science  has  become 


allied  with  it  in  recent  years  it  is  practicable,  or  if  it 
is  practicable  whether  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a 
professor  of  agriculture.  I  think  the  results  would 
be  disappointing.  It  should  be  a  collective  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  lecturers  and  not 
an  endeavour  to  concentrate  it  all  into  one  office. 

24.102.  You  contemplate  the  students  attending  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  pure  Science 
Faculty  ? — I  think  those  students  who  do  not  possess 
a  knowledge  of  elementary  science,  should  acquire  it 
in  some  way  before  they  go,  but  the  lectures  in  this 
faculty  of  Rural  Economy  which  I  am  suggesting 
should  be  all  lectures  in  the  applied  sciences  bearing 
upon  agriculture,  and  not  in  the  abstract  sciences. 

24.103.  Therefore  you  contemplate  that  the  elemen- 
tary science  course  would  be  a  secondary  education 
course,  and  that  the  student  should  at  once  enter  a 
Faculty  which  you  have  called  the  Faculty  of  Rural 
Economy  r — Exactly  ;  and  that  I  think  would  go 
nearer  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  systematic  teaching  of  agriculture  in  a  central 
University.  It  would  go  much  nearer,  I  think,  tban 
anything  else  which  has  been  suggested. 

24.104.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  apprehend  quite  clearly  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  council  is  to  be,  but  if  it  were 
possible  I  would  have  the  various  examining  bodies  or 
others  who  were  sending  the  candidates  to  a  University 
course  represented  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  Council.  I  think  it,  would  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment if  a  member  of  the  Council  could  be  nominated 
by  ourselves,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Such  anarrangemenlj 
would  tend  to  keep  the  teaching  in  touch  with  the 
bodies  whose  requirements  it  was  proposed  to  meet. 
Bodies  conferring  degrees  very  easily  get  out  of  touch 
with  practical  requirements,  and  it  would  be  rather 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  direct  representation  of  the 
bodies  immediately  interested  and  furnishing  the  can- 
didates upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

24.105.  You  do  not  wish  the  University  itself  to 
deal  with  any  practical  education  ? — In  connexion 
with  Rural  Economy  I  would  have  professors  or 
lecturers  in  the  various  subjects  which  would  go  to 
make  up  the  subject  as  a  whole.  We  should  not 
desire  to  interfere  in  any  way. 

21.106.  The  technical  details  you  leave  untouched  ? 
— The  technical  details  I  leave  entirely  untouched* 
Our  candidates  would  very  soon  discover  how  far 
the  curriculum  answered  their  purposes,  and  they 
would  either  avail  themselves  of  it  or  not,  according 
to  its  character.  There  would  be  no  doubt  an  induce- 
ment in  that  fact  alone  to  keep  the  curriculum  in 
touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  candidates,  but  it 
would  be  also  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  an  imme- 
diate link  between  the  bodies  furnishing  the  candi- 
dates and  the  body  conducting  the  examination. 

24.107.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  do  that,  even 
after  the  degree  had  been  instituted? — Yes,  I  think 
our  .system  of  examination  would  feed  the  University 
system.  One  may  always  trust  to  human  ambition 
to  endeavour  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible  eminence, 
and  they  would  simply  pass  from  our  examination  to 
the  University  examination  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  degree.  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  conflict  with  us,  but  would  help  us  very  much 
indeed. 

24.108.  You  look  to  the  University  to  assist  you  in 
the  theoretical  and  scientific  side  of  your  teaching  ? — I 
think  it  would  assist  the  candidates  in  the  higher 
examination.  The  candidates  now  find  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge  if  they 
are  not  at  one  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  It  would 
assist  them  for  the  purpose  of  our  examination,  and 
it  would  assist  them  further  by  offering  the  more 
ambitious  and  the  more  capable  of  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  themselves  by  obtaining  a 
degree.  I  do  not  think  a  general  scientific  degree 
would  attract  them.    They  want  something  which  is 
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earmarked  as  indicative  of  a  degree  connected  imme- 
diately with  their  professional  needs. 

24.109.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  As  I  understand 
you,  the  kind  of  course  that  the  student,  whose  in- 
interests  you  are  urging,  would  take  at  the  University 
would  be,  not  a  course  of  a  number  of  subjects  from  a 
theoretical  or  scientific  point  of  view  connected  with 
and  throwing  light  upon  each  other,  but  rather 
Jyagments  of  different  studies,  only  connected  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  with  Rural  Economy? — 
I  hardly  mean  that.  I  mean  that  if  there  were  a 
lecturer"  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  our  land  agent 
candidates  would  attend  that  lecturer's  classes.  If 
there  were  a  lecturer  in  Forestry  and  the  manage- 
ment of  timber  they  would  attend  that  class ;  and 
if  there  were  a  lecturer  in  Agriculture  and  in  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  they  would  attend  those  classes, 
and,  finally,  those  things  would  all  converge  upon  a 
degree.  The  obtaining  of  a  certificate  in  a  certain 
number  of  those  subjects  should  qualify  them  for 
a  degree  in  Rural  Economy  If  they  failed  in  any 
one  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  Some  of  our  men 
would  go  in  for  that,  and  very  many  more  who  failed  in 
some  of  the  subjects  would  not  proceed  to  a  degree. 

24.110.  Those  who  proceed  to  a  degree  would  take 
their  examination  before  the  others;  is  that  your 
idea? — Those  who  proceeded  to  a  degree  would  do 
so  after  passing  our  examination.  They  would  take 
the  degree  as  late  in  their  professional  career  as 
they  possibly  could;  it  would  be  the  crown  and 
summit  of  their  academic  achievements.  In  the 
nature  of  things  our  candidates  come  up  for  the  Asso- 
ciateship  examination  when  they  are  about  21.  In 
all  probability  that  would  be  too  early  to  proceed  to  a 
degree,  but  they  would  be  on  the  road  to  a  degree  by 
having  passed  our  examination,  and  by  having  studied 
in  those  subjects  leading  up  to  a  degree — I  may  say 
the  kindred  subjects.  After  they  had  passed  our 
examinations  they  would  complete  their  studies  and 
take  their  degrees.  The  studies  would  go  on  together 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  more  ambitious  of  the 
students  would  go  on  and  take  the  degree. 

24.111.  The  more  normal  relation  between  the  kind 
of  studies  pursued  in  the  University  and  the  studies 
required  on  entering  any  practical  profession,  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  more  scientific  and  theoretical 
study  should  come  first,  and  the  more  practical  study 
should  come  afterwards.  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
case  of  the  students  in  whom  you  are  interested 
the  relation  between  the  two  should  be  reversed  and 
that  the  preparation  for  the.  more  practical  examination 
should  come  first,  and  then  the  more  scientific  study 
be  pursued  afterwards  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
should.  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  University 
degree  you  would  be  dealing  with  an  academical 
distinction,  and  in  the  case  of  our  examination  it 
would  be  a  mere  interlude,  as  it  were,  in  the  general 
course  of  instruction. 

24.112.  How  long  should  there  be  school  training  in 
the  general  subjects  of  education  ? — We  do  not  allow 
students  to  come  up  for  our  preliminary  examination, 
which  is  a  purely  academic  and  scholastic  examination, 
until  they  are  about  18  years  of  age.  We  consider  that 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  school  knowledge  by  that 
time.  Great  pressure  is  put  upon  us  from  time  to  time 
to  admit  them  earlier.  It  is  said  that  a  great  many  of 
them  leave  school  at  17,  and  that  in  the  interval  that 
elapses  between  leaving  school  and  coming  up  for  our 
examination  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  school 
knowledge.  Our  answer  is  invariably  that  no  doubt 
that  is  so,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it ;  but  we  nevertheless 
require  them  to  come  up  and  pass  in  school  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  great  advantage;  it  keeps  the  school 
knowledge  alive;  they  are  obliged  to  keep  it  alive  for 
the  sake  of  our  examination.  Similarly,  we  have  had 
pressure  put  upon  us  to  accept  the  examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  in  lieu  of  our  examination  ;  but 
we  think  wo  know  better  what  our  educational  needs 
are  than  anybody  to  whom  these  examinations  can  lie 
deputed;  so  we  conduct  them  ourselves. 
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24.113.  Then  your  preliminary  examination  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  study  that  you  think  the  youths 
who  go  through  it  are  expected  to  have  done  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  1 8  ? — Yes. 

24.114.  That  only  includes  some  acquaintance  with 
one  language  other  than  English  ? — Some  acquain- 
tance with  Latin,  French,  or  German. 

24.115.  That  is  the  ordinary  school  training  carried 
on  up  to  18,  That  is  a  rather  small  amount,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  our  standard  has  been  steadily  rising 
for  the  last  12  years.  At  the  beginning  we  wanted 
to  encourage  them  to  come  up  for  the  students  exami- 
nation, so  we  did  not  impose  any  difficult  test,  but  the 
written  examination  is  very  thorough,  and  there  is 
also  a  considerable  viva  voce  examination. 

24.116.  Does  "some  acquaintance  with  French" 
mean  any  power  of  writing  in  French  ? — It  means 
translating  from  the  French  and  translating  into 
French. 

24.117.  And  you  think  the  University  ought  to 
admit  students  and  give  them  the  stamp  of  academic 
attainments  when  their  knowledge  of  languages  other 
than  their  own  is  not  more  extensive  than  that  which 
your  preliminary  examination  requires  ? — If  the  object 
of  the  formation  of  the  University  which  is  proposed 
is  to  encourage  scholarship  (I  use  the  word  in  the 
technical  sense  which  one  is  familiar  with  in  the  case 
of  the  older  Universities),  then  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
insufficient.  But  if  the  object  is  to  give  the  studies  a 
more  practical  cast  and  a  wider  range,  and  to  make  them 
more  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  then  I  think 
the  objection  to  the  narrowness  of  our  curriculum 
will  not  hold  good. 

24.118.  You  do  not  think  more  languages  could  be 
required  without  excluding  what  you  regard  as 
desirable  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  our  candi- 
dates at  all.  They  are  generally  extremely  well 
educated.  They  would  just  as  readily  come  up  in 
two  languages  ;  in  fact,  a  very  large  number  ask  if 
they  can  not  be  examined  in  a  second  language. 

24. 1 19.  Why  have  you  not  insisted  upon  it  ? — Be- 
cause we  want  to  get  as  many  of  our  candidates  as 
possible  through  the  student  course.  We  now  require 
articles  of  pupilage  throughout  the  profession  to  be 
registered,  and  we  want  to  make  that  particular  avenue 
as  little  forbidding  as  possible.  But  we  are  steadily 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  our  examination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  reject  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
candidates  every  year. 

24.120.  Would  you  think  it  a  barrier  if  the  Uni- 
versity imposed  a  somewhat  higher  requirement  before 
admitting  students;  if  before  admitting  students  they 
should  require  them  to  show  that  at  some  time  or  other 
they  had  acquired  a  somewhat  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  elements  of  gene- 
ral culture  ? — For  myself  I  am  in  favour,  and  always 
have  been,  of  extended  culture  ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  of  advantage  rather  if  the  University  did  require 
it.  Our  system  would  shape  itself  quite  easily  to 
any  change  of  the  kind.  I  have  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  yes  to  the  question. 

24.121.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  think  there  is  sufficient 
in  common  between  your  profession  and  the  profession 
of  practical  agriculture  to  make  a  common  degree 
answer  the  purposes  of  both  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  a  degree  in  agriculture  is  apart  from 
all  the  various  sciences  Avith  which  agriculture  is 
connected. 

24.122.  I  am  not  putting  it  as  a  degree  in  agricul- 
ture, but  you  think  a  common  degree  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  both  ? — I  think  rural  economy  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  both. 

24.123.  You  are  not  a  close  profession,  are  you  ? — 
We  are  not  a  close  profession  actually,  but  we  are 
virtually.  About  seven  years  ago,  under  our  charter, 
the  Associateship  examination  became  compulsory. 
ISTo  one  could  join  except  by  examination.  About 
three  years  ago  the  clause  of  the  charter  with  regard 
to  our  compulsory  examination  for  the  Fellowship 
became  operative,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  sur- 
veyors to  join  the  institution  before  the  advent  of  that 
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J.  C.  Rogers,  period.  Perhaps  about  half  of  those  who  applied  to 
Es1-  join  the  institution  were  allowed  to  do  so ;  the  rest 
Tqq,     were  rejected. 

10  Mar.  iaa3.  24,124.  You  are  not  closed  by  law  ?  Anyone  can 
be  a  land  agent  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  can  get  people  to 
employ  him  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  become  now  to  be  so 
generally  understood  that  a  man  must  have  the  F.S.I, 
diploma,  that  a  man  who  starts  on  his  own  account 
has  a  very  poor  chance  it'  he  is  not  connected  witli  the 
institution. 

24.125.  It  is  essentially  practical  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
may  say  its  objects  are  entirely  practical. 

24.126.  I  could  not  quite  reconcile  the  answer  you 
gave  to  hiu  Lordship  with  what  you  said  subsequently. 
One  answer  seemed  to  suppose  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  recognise  as  covering  your  courses  the 
certificate  of  the  University,  and  the  other  answer 
seemed  to  suppose  that  men  would  pass  on  from  and 
over  your  examinations  to  the  University  examinations. 
Which  of  those  two  is  your  view  ? — I  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  convey  the  meaning  that  a  University  course 
would  cover  our  course.  What  I  intended  to  convey 
was  that  a  large  number  of  men  would  use  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  our 
examination,  and  having  passed  our  examination 
would  subsequently  complete  their  University  course 
and  obtain  the  degree. 

24.127.  What  you  meant  was  that  they  would  use 
the  teaching,  pass  your  examination,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  higher  levels  of  what  would  be  University 
teaching  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant  to  convey. 

24.128.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
certificate  of  any  other  body,  even  a  practical  body 
handling  practical  matters  and  authenticating  men  as 
competent  for  practical  life  ? — Not  at  all,  in  many 
cases  we  have  refused  to  do  so.  We  refused  to 
accept  the  certificates  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges 
which  are  distinctly  practical. 

24.129.  What  you  claim  to  do  is  to  certify  men  as 
efficient  for  practical  life  ? — Yes. 

24.130.  And  you  think  there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  the  profession  who  would  be 
glad  to  so  to  the  higher  scientific  levels  of  University 
teaching  and  so  get  their  acquirements  m  that  region 
authenticated  by  a  degree  ? — I  feel  perfectly  confident 
of  it ;  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  improvement 
in  the  last  20  years  in  the  social  status  of  men  joining 
our  profession.  Now  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  have  the  sons  of  large  landowners  who  become 
land  agents  and  manage  properties.  I  might  men- 
tion a  good  many ;  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  there  are  many  sons  of  peers  who  have 
become  land  agents.  We  have  two  or  three  in 
for  our  examinations  now.  The  education  of  the 
candidates  has  enormously  improved  of  recent  years, 
and  if  we  take  our  examinees  as  a  class  they  are  as 
cultivated  as  any  class  you  can  find  in  the  country ; 
they  are  men  of  very  large  scientific  acquirements. 
The  best  proof  of  that  is  the  papers  we  have  at  the 
institution  meetings.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  highest 
way  scientific. 

24.131.  Do  you  provide  any  education  yourself  ? — 
No,  we  are  a  purely  examining  body. 

24.132.  Have  you  any  funds  which  you  could  con- 
tribute to  the  University  for  this  purpose  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  say  it,  but  I  believe  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  are  in  the  happy  position,  which 
is  almost  unique,  of  having  a  large  surplus  income ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  have  funds 
that  we  could  contribute  to  the  purpose,  and  which 
we  could  consider  within  our  objects  in  doing  so. 
The  institution  is  rather  a  wealthy  body. 

24.133.  And  you  think  contributions  might  be  ex- 
pected from  it  ? — I  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely.  I 
am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  institution 
would  not  contribute  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
Chair  of  Rural  Economy. 

24.134.  You  seem  to  consider  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  that  kind  of  provision  made  in  London, 
than  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere.  Why  so  ? 
— I  think  London  is  the  natural  centre  for  extensive 


teaching  in  subjects  of  this  kind  of  general  interest 
all  over  the  country.  Educational  facilities  are 
greater  here  than  elsewhere,  and  I  think  we  may 
expect  that  students  would  come  to  London  in 
preference  to  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

24.135.  Is  it  your  view  that  a  large  educational 
apparatus  would  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
your  students  through  these  various  courses  ? — By  the 
colleges  associated,  do  you  mean. 

14.136.  By  the  University  ? — For  instance,  if  we 
take  the  case  of  King's  College,  certain  of  our  men 
obtain  a  portion  of  their  knowledge  there  ;  there  is  a 
Mr.  Lloyd  there  who  lectures  in  agricultural  chemistry  ; 
a  Mr.  Robinson  who  lectures  in  surveying  and  level- 
ling, the  use  of  the  theodolite  and  so  forth,  and  there 
are  also  classes  there  in  building  construction  ;  simi- 
larly, at  the  Birkbeck  Institution  :I  believe  there  are 
classes  in  quantities,  and  one  or  two  classes  in  law  with 
reference  especially  to  the  wants  of  our  examination  can- 
didates ;  then  .there  are  very  large  classes  at  the  City  of 
London  College,  where  the  less  wealthy  class  of  candi- 
dates who  come  for  our  examinations  are  drawn  from. 
I  should  think  they  send  up  in  all  probability  10  per 
cent,  of  the  men  from  the  City  of  London  College. 
But  it  all  wants  organising ;  it  all  wants  putting  on  a 
basis  that  can  only  be  secured  by  the  action  of  a  cen- 
tral University.  For  instance,  the  teaching  at  King's 
College  is  satisfactory  in  some  respects  but  unsa- 
tisfactory in  others ;  the  teaching  at  the  City  of 
London  College  may  be  satisfactory  in  one  respect  and 
unsatisfactory  in  other  respects ;  whereas  if  they  were 
under  one  central  University,  in  which  the  teaching 
was  systematised,  we  should  get  very  much  better 
results. 

24.137.  Then  the  reason  for  your  observation  was 
that  you  desire  to  have  the  teaching  power  of  London 
better  systematised,  and  brought  under  a  more  common 
control.  Is  that  it  ? — Yes,  and  that  it  should  be  done 
in  London,  because  London  is  the  natural  centre,  and 
because  so  many  of  these  educational  facilities  exist  in 
London  and  simply  want  systematising. 

24.138.  What  you  desire  is  that  there  should  be 
common  control  over  these  various  institutions? — 
Common  understanding. 

24.139.  How  can  you  get  common  understanding 
without  common  control.  Does  not  "  common  under- 
standing "  import  "  control  "  if  it  is  to  be  efficient  ? — 
I  should  like  to  see  something  more  than  the  co-opera- 
tion that  there  is,  say,  between  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  and  the  University  as  a  whole.  I  believe 
the  University  exercises  no  control  whatever  over 
the  teaching  of  the  colleges ;  they  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits.  I  should  like  to  see  something  more 
than  that. 

24.140.  What  more  ?— We  will  say  a  Faculty  of 
Rural  Economy  which  should  be  a  University  Faculty 
of  Rural  Economy,  and  in  which  the  teaching  should  be 
conducted  on  a  basis  to  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  representatives  of  the  various  colleges 
and  made  uniform  and  systematic. 

24.141.  You  would  desire  to  see  the  teaching  united 
under  one  body,  and  controlled  ? — -Yes. 

24.142.  (Lord  Playfair.)  I  see  your  subjects  after 
the  preliminary  are  to  a  very  large  extent  practical  ? — ■ 
To  a  very  large  extent. 

24.143.  A  few  of  the  things  are  more  general,  such 
as  algebra,  agricultural  chemistry,  the  botany  of  grasses, 
and  such  subjects  as  those  ? — Algebra  is  additional,  it  is 
not  part  of  the  curriculum.  If  you  refer  to  Table  A. 
you  will  see  that  algebra  is  not  in  the  corresponding 
place.  I  will  explain  the  reason  of  that.  Looking  at 
page  5,  you  will  find  that  algebra  does  not  appear  in 
the  middle  section.  If  you  turn  to  page  10,  you  will 
find  the  algebra  appears  as  the  tenth  subject.  That 
tenth  subject  is  put  in  in  order  to  discourage  the 
evasion  of  the  student  course.  The  corresponding 
subject  in  the  third  sub-division  is  the  composition  anu 
properties  of  stones  and  cements,  and  in  the  first  sub- 
division "  agricultural  chemistry."  Otherwise  it  comes 
as  part  of  the  later  examination  for  the  Fellowship. 
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24.144.  If  you  look  at  page  12  there  are  certain 
scientitic  and  special  subjects,  such  as  algebra,  animal 
physiology,  hydrostatics,  sanitary  science,  and  so  on. 
I  was  wanting  to  ask  you  whether  you  could  see  your 
way  to  encourage  persons  to  come  forward  to  a  degree 
by  taking  certain  portions  of  the  more  scientific  sub- 
jects and  the  least  practical,  and  acknowledging  them 
as  a  part  of  your  system  without  further  examination, 
for  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  multiplication 
of  examinations  is  very  much  to  be  avoided  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  ? — It  is  a  growing  evil,  there  is  no 
doubt.  I  apprehend  that  your  point  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity examination  should  be  limited  to  the  more 
advanced  subjects,  and  that  students  should  be  excused 
from  the  examination  in  the  practical  subjects  until  we 
examine  them. 

24.145.  I  am  supposing  you  to  continue  your 
practical  subjects  altogether  in  your  examination,  but 
that  you  could  take  the  examination  for  a  degree  of  the 
University  if  it  covered  the  scientific  subjects  which 

The  witne 


you  have  hitherto  required  in  order  to  encourage  your  J.  C.  Rogers, 
students  to  go  on  and  take  a  degree,  and  not  feel  that  Esq. 

they  are  going  to  have  two  examinations  instead  of  one   

in  the  same  subject  ?— You  mean  that  we  should  drop  10    ar-  I833- 
the  strictly  scientific  subjects,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  practical  ones  ? 

24.146.  I  do  not  say  drop  if  persons  have  not  passed 
them  in  the  University  course ;  but  drop  them  if  they 
have  passed  examinations  in  the  University  course 
higher  than  you  require  ? — I  think  we  should  certainly 
agree  to  that.    There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  it. 

24.147.  And  with  a  view  to  prevent  duplicating  the 
examinations  ? — It  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  dupli- 
cate the  examination.  I  think  I  have  made  it  quite 
clear  that  we  should  like  to  see  degrees  granted  in 
rural  economy  and  in  public  hygiene ;  but  we  do 
not  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  one  in  geodetic  survey- 
ing and  measuration.  The  other  two  subjects  we  do 
attach  great  importance  to. 

s  withdrew. 
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24,148.  {Lord  Reay.)  You  are  professor  of  che- 
mistry at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  ? — Yes. 

24,149  You  have  been  connected  with  the  initial 
movement  and  establishment  of  technical  education  ? 
— I  was  one  with  Professor  Ayrton  of  the  two  first 
appointed  professors.  We  commenced  work,  as  I 
dare  say  you  are  aware,  in  temporary  quarters  in  the 
first  instance,  and  during  this  time  we  had  very 
much  indeed  to  do  with  the  planning  of  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  the  arrangement  of  the  fittings 
and  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories.  Subsequently 
an  engineering  professor  was  appointed,  and  we  three, 
with  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  were  mainly  concerned  in 
drafting  the  programme  of  that  institution.  Subse- 
quently, after  I  had  been  there  a  year  or  two,  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  and  I  were  appointed  to  the  South 
Kensington  Institution.  There  the  building  was 
already  completed,  but  we  had  the  whole  of  the  plan- 
ning of  the  fitting  of  our  departments  to  attend  to, 
and  in  addition,  in  conjunction  with  our  two  colleagues, 
to  arrange  the  programme  of  instruction.  So  that  I 
have  been  very  largely  concerned  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  programmes  of  these  two  colleges. 

24.150.  Now  you  wish  to  give  evidence  on  the 
status  which  applied  science  or  certain  branches  of 
applied  science  should  have  in  the  Faculty  of  Science 
of  a  '  new  University  ? — With  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  give  my  evidence  from  a  point  of 
view  entirely  distinct  from  that.  I  have  been  a 
student  of  the  subject  of  education  for  many  years 
past,  and  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  question 
generally ;  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  hand  in  these 
various  documents  in  proof  of  this  [handing  in  same]. 
I  should  like  to  speak  in  an  entirely  private  capacity 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  a  future 
University,  both  as  concerning  those  who  wish  to  learn 
chemistry  on  account  of  chemistry,  and  as  concerning 
medical  students  also. 

24.151.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  are  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  chemistry  labours  at  the  present 
time  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  our  position 
is  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
adopting  an  expression  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Thisleton 
Dyer  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  we  chemists  are 
at  the  present  moment  mainly  engaged  in  breaking  in 
the  educational  colt,  and  in  consequence  we  have  very 
little  opportunity  of  doing  higher  work.  I  may  illus- 
trate that  best  by  reference  to  my  own  case.  My 
college  is  in  the  main  an  engineering  college.  We 
give  our  students  diplomas  in  the  departments  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  civil  engineering,  or  chemical  en- 
gineering. The  majority  of  our  students  are  students 
of  the  two  first-mentioned  branches,  and  I  have  to  give 
a  course  of  instruction  which  in  the  main  is  suitable  to 
them.    It  is  no  good  treating  students  of  that  class 


as  though  they  were  going  to  be  chemists,  so  that 
the  course  of  lectures  in  the  first  year  has  to  be  of  a 
special  character,  suitable  for  engineers.  Then  there 
is  a  second  year  course  also  for  engineers.  In  addition 
I  have  a  more  limited  number  of  students  who  desire 
to  take  chemistry  as  a  special  subject,  to  make  that 
their  special  study,  so  that  they  may  become  qualified 
to  take  the  highest  posts  in  chemistry  in  the  future, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  their  instruction 
also.  On  that  account  one  is  called  upon  to  do  work 
of  every  grade.  That  is  practically  the  position  of 
every  other  teacher  in  London.  If  I  take  the  case  of 
University  College,  the  medical  student  there  takes  the 
same  position  as  the  engineering  student  takes  with  us, 
and  it  is  very  much  the  same  with  King's  College. 
The  Royal  College  of  Science  is  the  only  school 
which  has  narrower  interests  so  to  speak,  to  consult. 
In  consequence  of  that,  as  I  say,  our  difficulty  is  a 
very  serious  one.  We  are  called  upon  to  teach  stu- 
dents of  various  years  and  various  kinds  all  at  once, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  special  attention 
to  any  one  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

24.152.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  this  ? — It 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  possible  way  in  the  future 
in  which  any  remedy  could  be  introduced  in  London, 
would  be  by  the  concentration  of  the  teaching  of  the 
subject,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  it  for 
teaching  the  higher  branches  :  that  is  to  say,  to 
concentrate  the  teaching  in  the  sense  of  bringing  the 
students  as  far  as  possible  to  one  place,  and  then 
dividing  up  the  subject  between  the  various  teachers 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  all  cover  each  other's 
fields. 

24.153.  More  specialisation  ? — Much  more  speciali- 
sation Avith  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  so 
that  we  are  not  all  doing  each  other's  work,  and  all 
doing  work  of  an  inferior  character,  so  to  speak,  and 
very  little  of  a  superior  character. 

24.154.  Would  you  differentiate  the  work  which 
might  be  called  post-graduate  work  from  the  elemen- 
tary teaching  ? — Yes.  What  I  have  been  referring 
to  is  mainly  what  may  be  called  non-post-graduate 
work.  There  is  very  little  post-graduate  Avork  in 
London,  or,  indeed,  in  the  country  in  chemistry. 

24.155.  You  Avant  post-graduate  work  to  be  giAren 
to  special  individuals  ? — -I  want  the.  Avhole  teaching 
of  chemistry,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  chemists, 
given  to  certain  individuals  in  order  that  they  may 
each  contribute  to  post-graduate  instruction. 

24.156.  And  where  chemistry  is  not  the  principal 
subject  you  contemplate  that  the  work  should  be  given 
to  gentlemen  Avho  do  not  exclusively  devote  their 
talents  to  chemistry  ? — No ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  They 
might  and  should  be  specifically  chemists,  but  my 
ideal  course  contemplates  a.  localisation  of  teaching  of 
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10  Mar.  1893.    the  medical  students.     I  do  not  mean  to  propose  an 
  inferior  grade  of  teacher,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

24.157.  Therefore  what  you  propose  is  that  there 
should  be  chemical  teachers  for  medical  students  and 
engineers  and  chemical  teachers  for  students  who  de- 
vote themselves  particularly  to  chemistry  ? — Yes  ;  but 
more  particularly  what  I  desire  to  see  is  the  localisa- 
tion of  students  ;  teachers  will  necessarily  follow,  but 
that  is  the  main  point. 

24.158.  Then  the  engineering  students  and  the 
medical  students  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
place  ;  is  that  what  you  mean? — I  should  not  object 
to  their  being  taught  in  the  same  place  if  there  were 
room  for  them,  but  I  think  of  necessity  they  cannot 
be  taught  in  the  same  place. 

24.159.  By  localisation  you  mean  that  the  students 
should  be  distributed  over  London  in  various  places 
in  accordance  with  the  object  of  their  studies  ? — Yes  ; 
in  accordance  witli  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

24.160.  For  instance,  that  King's  College  shall 
teach  chemistry  for  one  object,  and  University  College 
shall  teach  chemistry  for  another  object  ? — Yes. 

24.161.  And  that  there  should  be  less  duplication  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  important  point.  But  I  should  like 
also  further  to  say  that  it  is  not  merely  Avith  reference 
to  mere  lecturing  that  it  is  important  to  bring  students 
together.  There  are  many  other  reasons  than  that. 
It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  there  should  not  only  be 
good  teachers,  but  that  the  provision  of  laboratories, 
of  apparatus,  and  of  appliances  generally  should  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Well,  that  is  not  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  present.  Then  what  is  most  import- 
ant of  all,  I  think,  is,  that  it  is  essential  to  collect  the 
students  together  in  greater  numbers  than  they  are  at 
present.  I  made  a  very  strong  point  of  that  in  my 
address  to  the  chemical  section  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Aberdeen  in  1885,  which  is 
amongst  the  papers  I  have  handed  in.  There  is  no 
atmosphere  of  research  in  our  schools  ;  at  the  most 
we  have  one  or  two  men  working.  There  is  not  the 
least  question,  in  my  mind,  that  the  main  effect  is 
produced  by  the  students  upon  each  other ;  the 
teacher,  after  all,  can  do  very  little ;  it  is  the  talk 
which  takes  place  between  the  students  and  the  in- 
fluence they  have  over  each  other,  which  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  it  is  on  that  account  particularly 
that  we  want  more  concentration  of  post-graduate; 
teaching  in  London.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  we  have  done  so  little  in  this  respect  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  the  main  reason  why  the  Germans 
are  successful.  I  spent  three  years  in  Germany ;  I 
have  been  there  frequently  since,  and  I  know  the  con- 
ditions pretty  intimately.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  is  very  much  less  teaching  by  the 
professors  in  Germany  than  there  is  here  by  the  pro- 
fessor ;  they  do  far  more,  however,  by  way  of  example. 
In  all  the  large  institutions  there,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  are  doing  research  work,  and  it  is 
their  influence  upon  one  another  which  is  of  such 
extreme  importance.  J  can  say  myself  that  practically 
all  I  learnt  I  learnt  in  this  way. 

24.162.  The  influence  is  directed  towards  individual 
exertions  ? — Yes. 

24.163.  Which  is  the  University  in  Germany  that 
you  allude  to  ? — I  was  at  Leipsic  under  Kolbe. 

24.164.  And  to  stimulate  that  esprit  de  corps  in 
research  here  what ''you  propose  is  to  concentrate  these 
post-graduate  students  in  a  laboratory  or  in  a  central 
institution  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  which  has  been 
proposed  hitherto  with  reference  to  University  teach- 
ing in  London  would  help  us  in  the  slightest  degree 
unless  that  were  done. 

24.165.  Do  you  contemplate  that  being  done  at 
any  of  the  existing  institutions,  or  do  you  contemplate 
the  foundation  of  a  new  institution  ? — That  is  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.    At  the  present  time,  for  instance, 


the  Government  are  supposed  to  be  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  at  South  Kensington.  There 
was  a  question  asked  in  the  House  about  it  last  night, 
I  think.  Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  an 
opportunity  as  I  have  suggested  should  be  given, 
might  be  given  there.  At  present  the  buildings  in 
London  are,  for  the  most  part,  absolutely  inadequate 
for  anything  of  the  kind. 

24.166.  The  Eoyal  College  also  ?— The  Royal  Col- 
lege is  a  disgrace  to  London,  and  not  only  to  London, 
but  to  the  country.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  You  have  been  told  so  by  Professor  Huxley 
already.  He  quoted  a  statement  made  by  Professor 
Thorpe  when  he  was  appointed  there. 

24.167.  {Lord  Playfair.)  You  mean  a  disgrace  as 
regards  the  building  not  as  regards  the  professors  ? — 
Most  assuredly  the  professors  are  an  example.  I 
mean  as  regards  the  provision  which  is  made  in  the 
way  of  laboratories  more  particularly. 

24.168.  {Lord  Rear/.)  Would  you  inform  us  of  the 
influence  of  this  instruction,  as  shown  by  the  results 
obtained  abroad  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  with 
reference  to  that  than  to  put  in  this  paper,  the 
"Chemiker  Zeitung,"  dated  11th  February  last,  which 
contains  a  long  account,  under  the  title  "  Typical 
Examples  of  Seats  of  Chemical  Activity,"  of  the 
scientific  chemical  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Friedr.  Bayer 
&  Company,  of  Elberfeld,  who  are  manufacturers 
of  coal-tar  colours,  &c.  In  this  article  is  described 
the  scientific  laboratory  of  that.  firm.  I  may  say  that 
this  is  only  one  of  many  such  laboratories  in  Ger- 
many. I  happen  to  have  seen  this  particular  labora- 
tory, and  I  have  seen  the  stillmore,  as  one  may  call 
it,  palatial  laboratory  of  the  Badische  Anilin  Com- 
pany's works  at  Mannheim.  The  description  given 
here  is  of  the  laboratory  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  chemical  research  for  the  works'  purposes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  article  there  is  a  para- 
graph which  is  very  significant,  It  says,  "  Although 
"  in  the  case  of  any  industry  the  condition  of  stand 
"  ing  still  means  retrogression,  this  is  particularly 
"  the  case  in  the  colour  industry,  Avhieh  has  risen 
"  to  such  importance  in  our  country  during  the  last 
"  decade  or  two  in  consequence  of  the  development 
"  which  chemical  science  has  received  in  Germany 
"  at  the  Universities  and  Technical  Schools."  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  about  tin; 
most  complete  laboratory  for  chemical  research  in  the 
world.  There  are  two  floors,  on  each  of  which  there 
are  places  for  twelve.- men — twehe  independent 
workers.  The  size  of  each  working  bench  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  the  bench  allotted  to  the 
advanced  students  in  my  research  laboratory,  where  I 
believe  a  larger  space  is  given  than  in  any  other  in 
the  country  to  the  advanced  students,  Then  also  it  is 
fitted  up  in  a  most  remarkable  way  ;  there  is  every- 
thing to  hand.  If,  at  the  present  time,  it  were  desired 
to  fit  up  a  research  laboratory  in  London  for  chemical 
purposes  we  could  not  do  better  than  take  these  plans 
and  reproduce  them  in  their  entirety ;  and  if  we  did 
so  we  should,  I  believe,  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  possessing  the  best  appointed  public 
research  laboratory  in  the  world. 

24.169.  And  this  is  done  entirely  at  the  cost  of  that 
firm  ? — Yes,  it.  is  done  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  firm  ; 
and  there  are  two  dozen  chemists,  all  of  University 
rank,  probably  many  of  whom  have  spent  at  least  five 
years  at  the  University,  all  engaged  in  pure  research 
work.  I  happen  to  know  that,  because  dining  several 
years  past  I  have  been  working  at  the  very  subjects 
which  interest  these  people.  I  am  in  communication  at 
the  present  moment  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  German 
works;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  glad  to  hear  from  me 
at  any  time  and  to  aid  my  research  work  by  giving 
me  material ;  and  I  am  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  English  works,  and  cannot  enter  into  com- 
munication in  any  way  with  any  English  works. 

24.170.  And  no  English  works  ask  you  your  opinion  ? 
— No,  no  English  works  ask  my  opinion.  These 
people  are  only  too  glad  to  hear  from  me  at  any  time 
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if  any  observation  of  interest  be  made  in  my  labora- 
tory ;  and  I  have  only  to  write  to  them  for  material, 
and  I  get  it  almost  by  return  of  post. 

24.171.  Is  the  head  of  that  firm  a  scientific  man  ? — 
The  head  of  the  firm  is  not,  but  they  have  at  the  head 
of  the  laboratory  a  member  of  the  firm  who  is  a 
scientific  chemist. 

24.172.  How  is  it  that  the  want  of  scientific  labora- 
tories of  that  kind  is  not  felt  in  this  country  ? — Because 
the  English  manufacturer  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  one  word  which  the  Germans  have  learned 
to  understand.    That  one  word  is  "  research.'" 

24.173.  And  the  result  of  that,  I  suppose,  is  found 
in  the  dividends  paid  by  the  works  ? — Yes.  And  also 
I  should  like  to  show  you  the  sort  of  thing  it  results 
in.  This  is  the  sort  of  packet  I  get  two  or  three  times 
a  month  probably.  {Exhibiting  same.]  These  are  all 
German  patents.  These  pa-tents  are  all  pure  science, 
and  they  might  as  well  be  published  in  any  one  of  the 
scientific  journals,  but  they  are  necessarily  held  back ; 
and  by  having  this  literature  in  one's  hands  one  is 
usually  at  least  a  year  in  advance  of  the  public  scientific 
literature.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  which  is  going 
on  in  these  laboratories.  In  the  case  of  this  firm,  in 
addition  to  the  two  dozen  men  occupied  in  the  re- 
search department,  there  are  quite  as  many  chemists 
engaged  in  the  works.  I  believe  the  firm  has  over  GO 
trained  skilled  chemists.  I  do  not  think  any  English 
works  has  six ;  at  all  events  six  is  the  maximum 
number. 

•  24,174.  And  you  look  upon  the  work  performed  at 
these  laboratories  as  science  ? — It  might  just  as  well 
be  done  in  my  laboratory.  In  fact,  such  work  as  the 
work  I  am  doing  at  the  present  moment  is  absolutely 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  are  doing.  I  have  been 
doing  a  large  part  of  their  work.  There  is  practically 
no  distinction  between  us,  except  that  they  are  always 
aiming  at  applying  their  results. 

24.175.  So  you  may  say  that  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Germany  at  the  same  time  promotes  its 
scientific  development  ? — Undoubtedly.  It  has  made 
an  enormous  difference  in  the  rate  of  scientific  develop- 
ment directly  and  indirectly.  A  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  made  out  of  these  matters  of  late  years.  The 
result  is  that  young  German  chemists  are  working 
their  hardest,  and  trying  to  make  money  by  finding 
out  something  which  will  be  of  value.  As  soon  as  a 
paper  is  published  winch  indicates  that  its  author  is 
a  man  of  promise,  such  firms  write  a  note  to  the  man 
and  retain  him.  They  say,  "  Let  us  see  your  results 
"  before  you  publish  them  and  see  if  they  are  worth 
"  our  having."  In  many  cases  these  firms  assist  men 
to  carry  on  researches  in  the  public  laboratories.  You 
have  all  heard  of  anti-pyrine :  that  is  the  result  of 
work  done  in  a  laboratory — an  accidental  discovery — 
and  that  has  not  only  made  the  discoverer  a  rich  man, 
but  it  has  been  a  source  of  very  large  income  to  the 
firm  who  work  the  patent.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  cases,  but  it  is  one  that  has  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  German  scientific  teaching,  because  it  has 
led  to  men  going  into  laboratories  and  studying 
chemistry  ;  here  we  have  no  such  incentive.  That  is 
what  we  particularly  want  here  ;  there  is  no  incentive 
for  a  young  man  to  go  into  chemistry  ;  we  want  a  few 
good  sinecures,  an  Attorney-Generalship,  so  to  say,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  to  attract  people,  and  especially 
to  attract  genius. 

24.176.  The  technical  teaching  in  chemistry  must 
be  post-graduate  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  post-graduate  ; 
there  is  no  question  of  that ;  it  must  be  post  graduate, 
and  for  a  great  many  reasons. 

24.177.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Is  it  post-graduate 
in  Germany  ? — No,  not  absolutely,  but  in  a  measure. 
Fortunately,  in  Germany,  in  this  subject  there  are  no 
examinations ;  that  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
under  which  they  labour.  A  man  comes  up  to  the 
University  and  is  admitted,  not,  I  think,  after  a  matri- 
culation examination,  but  after  what,  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  and  which  is  really  a  greater  test — a  leaving 
examination  at  school.    I  think  that  earlier  in  the 


evidence  given  before  this  Commission  there  was  a  ,f 
mistake  made  with  regard  to  that.  ™  '  PhD 

24.178.  (Lord  Reay.)     Is  a  doctor's  degree  of  F.B.S., 
value  ? — I  was  coming  to  that.    I  say  a  man  is  ad-      Pres.  C.S. 
mitted  to  the  University,  and  he  then  works  as  long   ■ 
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24.179.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  You  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing  about  this  leaving  examination  ? — I  think  that  is 
a  higher  test  than  any  matriculation  examination  we 
hare  as  admitting  a  man  to  a  University.  A  man 
comes,  attends  what  lectures  he  pleases,  works  as  long 
as  he  chooses,  until  he  is  prepared  to  submit  a  thesis. 
If  that  thesis  is  adjudged  to  be  sufficiently  good,  and 
to  afford  proof  that  he  has  learnt  how  to  work,  he  is 
admitted  to  an  examination.  He  undergoes  an  ex- 
amination— usually  oral — in  three  subjects,  one  primary 
and  two  subsidiary  subjects,  and  that  examination 
varies  in  character  with  the  University. 

24.180.  (Lord  Plaijf air.)  When  you  say  one  pri- 
mary subject,  you  mean  one  special  subject  ? — -Yes, 
one  principal  subject  and  two  subsidiary  subjects. 

24.181.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  May  the  three 
subjects  all  be  taken  within  the  range  of  chemistry  ?— 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  rigid  rule  ill  regard  to 
that.  I  think  any  subject  may  be  taken.  The 
severity  of  the  examination  varies  with  the  Univer- 
sity, and  it  also  varies  according  to  whether  the  man 
has  worked  at  the  University,  or  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance. If  he  has  worked  at  the  University,  they  know 
all  about  him,  and  do  not  examine  him  much ;  but  if 
he  has  not  worked  at  the  University  they  do  not  know 
all  about  him,  and  the  examination  is  often  very  severe. 

24.182.  ( Lord  Reay.)  Is  the  technical  work  con- 
ducted at  the  German  Universities  or  is  the  technical 
work  conducted  at  the  several  technical  schools  ?— 
Perhaps  before  answering  that  I  should  refer  to  a 
question  which  was  asked,  and  which  I  have  only 
partly  answered ;  that  is  with  regard  to  the  post- 
graduate teaching.  What  we  call  post-graduate  work 
is  partly  done  by  a-  man  in  order  to  gain  bis  degree, 
but  that  amount  of  work  is,  as  a  rule,  not  considered 
by  these  works  sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  their 
service.  A  man  nearly  always  goes  on  after  that  and 
studies  for  a  longer  time.  Then  coming  to  your 
question,  my  Lord,  I  think  with  regard  to  chemistry 
you  cannot  draw  any  distinction  between  technical 
chemistry  and  what  we  call  chemistry.  Chemistry  is 
one  of  those  subjects  in  which  what  is  to-day  pure 
science  may  to-morrow  be  applied  science. 

24.183.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  drawn 
so  strictly  as  it  would  be  in  engineering  ? — Yes,  you 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  as  strictly  as  you 
woidd  in  elect  rical  engineering  or  engineering,  because 
practically  no  machinery  is  necessary.  All  we  do,  as 
a  rule,  is  to  mix  our  materials  and  apply  heat,  some- 
times, perhaps,  under  pressure,  but  in  the  main  our 
machinery  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 

24.184.  Therefore  the  technical  training  is  given  at 
the  German  Universities  ? — Yes.  Between  the  so- 
called  technical  schools  and  the  German  University. 
The  polytechnic  differs  from  the  University  in  so  far 
as  it  teaches  subjects  which  the  University  does  not. 
In  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  taught  at  the  two  places 
they  are  taught  alike. 

24.185.  At  Berlin  the  student  at  the  University 
might  go  to  the  polytechnic  supposing  the  professor 
there  was  better,  or  if  the  student  thought  he  was 
better  ? — Yes,  only  if  he  is  going  to  devote  himself  to 
what  is  called  technical  chemistry,  he  might  study  at 
the  same  time  in  other  branches.  For  instance,  we 
will  say  dyeing,  but  to  a  man  who  is  a  trained  chemist 
that  is  bye-play.  The  first  requirement  in  Germany 
is  that  the  man  shall  be  a  trained  chemist — a  fairly 
competent,  independent  worker. 

24.186.  And  that  he  would  do  at  the  polytechnic? 
—Yes. 

24.187.  There  are  certain  trades  in  this  country 
which  might  profit  by  additional  chemistry  ;  for  in- 
stance. I  suppose  the  brewing  trade  would  be  all  tbe 
better  for  more  education  in  chemistry  ?— In  regard  to 
that  of  course  the  colour  industry,  it  should  net  be 
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H.  E.        forgotten,  started  in  tins  country.    The  aniline  colour 
Armstrong,     industry  was  started  by  Dr.  Perkin,  and  the  alizarin 
Esq.,  Ph.  U.,    coi0ur  industry, was  also  started  by  Dr.  Perkin,  and 
pief'CS      we  bave  Poetically  lost  both.    Knowing  a  good  deal 

^  '  '      of  the  circumstances  I  can  say  that  there  is  no  doubt 

10  Mar.  1S93.    that  that  is  owing  to  our  neglect  of  research. 

 .         24,188.  (Lord  Playfair.)  And  it  is  an  enormous 

industry  now,  is  it  not? — In  Germany  it  is  an 
enormous  industry.  The  firm  I  have  mentioned  is 
only  one  of  many.  The  scale  on  which  these  people 
are  working  is  the  scale  on  which  half-a-dozen  other 
firms  are  working.  With  regard  to  brewing,  that  is 
an  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  Messrs.  Allsopp 
had  a  chemist  of  very  great  eminence,  a  Dr.  Griess ; 
whether  he  directly  influenced  their  business  or  not  is 
not  very  well  known,  but  he  was  a  chemist  of  the  very 
highest,  scientific  reputation.  Although  attached  to  a 
brewery  he  was  always  carrying  on  work  not  con- 
nected with  brewing ;  and  he  introduced  a  scientific 
atmosphere  into  Burton- on -Trent.  There  were  two 
or  three  men  who  came  directly  under  his  influence, 
and  when  Pasteur's  work  was  first  made  public,  it  was 
studied  by  them,  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Horace 
Brown,  who  was  a  fellow  student  with  [me  in  days 
gone  by,  and  who  is  now  managing  director  to  Messrs. 
Wortlnngton,  and  he  made  use  of  Pasteur's  sugges- 
tions. That  work  has  been  of  enormous  importance 
to  them  in  Burton,  and  the  influence  has  spread  from 
there.  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt,  when  the 
history  of  the  matter  is  gone  into,  that  the  application 
of  Pasteur's  method  by  brewers  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Burton  brewers  saw  the  advantage  of 
his  work  and  applied  it.  Then  in  the;  case  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  it  is  also  becoming  clear  that  chemistry 
is  going  to  produce  its  effect,  more  especially  of  late 
years,  now  that  it  has  been  realised  that  everything 
depends  on  small  amounts  of  impurities.  We  arc 
beginning  to  recognise,  that  pure  iron  is  a  material 
which  can  be  changed  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and 
that  this  is  true  also  of  other  metals.  Through  the 
work  of  men  like  Sir  Lothian  Bell  very  marked  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  to 
the  iron  industry;  moreover,  the  engineers  are  applying 
scientific  tests  to  the  iron  they  use:  and  consequently 
the  industry  is  developing  very  fast,  and  we  retain  our 
hold  over  it  practically.  Very  great  attention  has  been 
called  within  recent  years  to  the  same  sort  of  fact  in 
connexion  with  gold",  aud  through  the  attention  which 
has  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  chemist  of  the 
Mint,  and  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Woolwich  and  others, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  very  great  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  composition  of  alloys  generally.  It 
so  happens  that  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  these  trades  have  been  men  who  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  science. 

24,189.  (Lord  Playfair.)  And  they  have  obtained 
chemists  to  aid  them  ? — Yes,  but  with  regard  to  that 
I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  clear  conception 
in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned,  of  what  the  word  "  chemist"  means. 
They  have  employed  men  who  have  been  known  as 
chemists,  but  those  men  have  been  for  the  most  part 
men  who  have  had  no  post-graduate  instruction ;  they 
have  been  analysts ;  there  have  been  very  few  chemists 
employed.  The  man  who,  in  a  case  like  that  referred 
to,  has  been  the  chemist  has  been  Sir  Lothian  Bell. 
He  is  a  man  who  without  having  received  much  post- 
graduate instruction  has  had  the  genius  to  act  as 
though  he  had  received  it,  There  is  one  point  to 
which  1  should  like  to  direct  special  attention  when 
speaking  of  this  matter,  that  is,  the  absence  on  the 
part  of  the  British  public  generally  of  any  clear 
understanding  of  what  constitutes  a  chemist.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  thought  that  if  a  young  fellow  goes 
through  a  course  of  training  at  a  school  lasting  about 
three  years,  of  which,  at  most,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
is  devoted  to  the  special  study  of  the  subject,  he  is  a 
chemist.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  risen  to  that, 
He  has  not  learned  to  do  more  than  use  the  more 
ordinary  tools  and  get  general  ideas.  He  has  not 
become  an  independent  worker  and  thinker.    That  is 


largely  the  reason  why  we  have  advanced  so  little. 
The  majority  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  have  not 
been  chemists  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  chemists, 
therefore,  have  not  acquired  the  reputation  that  they 
should  have  acquired,  and  have  not  done  the  work 
that  they  should  have  done. 

24.190.  (LordReay).  The  deficiency  you  think  is 
the  result  of  inadequate  educational  institutions  ? — 
Very  largely.  In  Germany  they  understand  these 
matters,  and  they  will  not  take  men  who,  are  not 
entirely  qualified. 

24.191.  What  are  the  requisites  for  successful  post- 
graduate teaching? — I  have  answered  that  already  in 
a  measure  by  saying  that  I  consider  that  what  is 
essential  is  that  the  students  should  be  collected 
together,  so  that  they  may  influence  each  other,  in 
laboratories,  which  are  thoroughly  well  equipped  and 
in  other  respects  good,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  sufficiently  understand- 
ing the  subject  to  cover  the  whole  of  it, 

24.192.  That  they  should  stay  longer  at  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Undoubtedly ;  that  they  should  devote  a 
much  longer  time  than  at  present.  There  ought  to  be 
on  the  average  two  years  post-graduate  study. 

24.193.  Then  with  regard  to  the  position  of  medical 
students  in  chemistry? — That  is  a  subject  which  is  a 
very  important  one  to  refer  to  for  a-  variety  of  reasons. 
AVe  have  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
medical  man  perhaps  exercises  more  influence  in 
leading  the  community  than  any  other  man  does,  and 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  therefore  that  he  should 
be  well  trained  in  order  that  he  may  act  as  adviser. 
At  tin- same  time,  I  am  afraid,  judging  from  my  ex- 
perience, that  instead  of  being  one  of  the  men  who 
is  educated  on  the  best  principles,  he  is  one  of 
the  men  who  is  educated  on  the  worst  possible 
principles.  I  should  state  that  for  nearly  twelve 
years  I  was  connected  with  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  as  teacher  of  medical  students.  I  had  charge 
of  the  class  for  the  London  University  students, 
and  I  have  examined,  1  suppose,  a,  couple  of 
thousands  of  medical  students  during  the  last  four 
years  as  an  examiner  for  the  Loudon  University. 
The  whole  of  my  experience  would  tend  to  lead  me 
to  say  absolutely  what  Professor  Huxley  said  in  an 
essay  which  he  brought  under  your  notice  in  his  evi- 
dence, and  which  was  written  in  1870.  I  think  if 
one  could  put  one's  name  at  the  head  of  that  essay, 
and  alter  a  few  words,  writing  "  Ghemistry "  for 
"  Physiology,"  it  might  be  put  forward  as  represent- 
ing the  true  state  of  things  at  the  present  day.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  words  from  that  essay. 
Professor  Huxley  said  :  "  What  has  struck  me  then 
"  in  this  long  experience  of  the  men  best  instructed 
"  in  physiology  from  the  medical  schools  of  London 
"  is  (with  many  and  brilliant  exceptions  to  which  I 
"  have  referred),  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  broadly, 
"  the  singular  unreality  of  their  knowledge  of  phy- 
•'  siology."  If  you  substitute  "chemistry"  for  "phy- 
siology" that  is  absolutely  the  experience  I  have 
gained.  The  knowledge  of  chemistry  of  medical  stu- 
dents is,  for  the  most  part,  absolutely  unreal,  although 
it  is  not  SO  bad  as  it  was.  A  few  years  ago  the  medical 
student  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  University  degree 
did  not  attend  the  ordinary  course  of  lectures ;  he 
attended  a  special  class :  but  he  was  coached.  There  was 
no  time  to  teach  him  or  even  show  him  experiments. 
That  is  what  I  had  to  do.  He  never  did  any  practical 
work  beyond  that  which  the  London  University  re- 
quires, which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  practical 
chemistry  at  all.  The  testing  of  a  few  salts  to  find 
out  what  they  are  is  not  chemistry.  Now,  I  am  glad 
to  say  (and  I  am  rather  proud  to  think  that  I  have 
assisted  in  bringing  it  on)  that  at  several  of  the  London 
schools  very  considerable  time  is  being  devoted  to  the 
teacliing  of  students  who  are  going  in  for  the  Lon- 
don University  degrees,  and  they  are  being  put 
through  a  good  satisfactory  course.  A  few  of  the 
schools  have  proved  that  to  be  possible  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  said  to  be  impossible  :  we  Avere  told 
that    medical  students  could   not  devote  sufficient 
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time  to  the  .study  of  the  subject.  They  have  done  it. 
I  think  you  will  find  on  inquiry  that  a  very  con- 
siderable time  is  now  devoted  to  the  subject  at  some 
of  the  London  schools ;  so  that  in  that  respect  a 
change  is  gradually  being  made.  Then  there  is 
another  passage  in  Professor  Huxley's  essay,  where 
he  refers  to  the  question  of  whether  he  was  severe 
as  an  examiner.  He  says,  "  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
"  assure  you.  The  defects  I  have  noticed,  and  the 
u  faults  I  have  to  find,  arise  entirely  from  the  cir- 
"  cumstance  that  my  standard  is  pitched  too  low." 
That,  again,  is  perfectly  true  at  the  present  day. 
The  men  are  given  the  latest  tips,  so  to  speak, 
with  regard  to  what  is  being  done,  and  they  do  not 
gain  any  real  knowledge  of  first  principles.  Then 
there  is  another  passage  which  is  significant ;  in  fact  the 
whole  essay  is  significant  with  regard  to  this  question. 
Professor  Huxley  says,  "  You  may  depend  upon  this, 
"  that  the  only  physiology  which  is  to  be  of  any  good 
"  whatever  in  medical  practice  or  in  its  application  to 
"  the  study  of  medicine,  is  that  physiology  which  a 
"  man  knows  of  his  own  knowledge."  That  again 
applies  absolutely  to  chemistry.  That  is  what  I  have 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  medical 
students,  and  I  think  it  sufficiently  indicates  what  I 
should  be  prepared  to  advocate  in  regard  to  them. 

24.194.  As  you  have  been  examiner  in  the  London 
University  I  will  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
examinations  ? — With  regard  to  the  London  University 
system,  as  applied  to  medical  students,  I  certainly  think 
that  too  much  is  demanded  of  them  in  the  way  of  num- 
ber of  subjects,  but  so  far  as  failure  in  my  own  subject 
goes  I  am  convinced  that  it  arises  almost  entirely  from 
the  inefficiency  of  the  teaching  :  from  the  teaching 
being  carried  on  either  by  inefficient  teachers,  or  con- 
tinued for  too  short  a  time,  or  under  improper  condi- 
tions :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  carried  on  in  a  practical 
way.  A  certain  number  of  men  who  are  not  mentally 
fit  for  the  examination  come  upr  but  not  many  ;  the 
greater  number  who  fail,  fail  through  inattention  or 
faulty  teaching.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  the:  complaint  which  has  been 
made  against  many  of  the  medical  examination  is 
justified  in  any  way. 

24.195.  I  suppose,  comparing  German  Universities 
with  English  Universities,  one  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  secondary  education  of  Germany 
is  organised  while  in  England  it  is  not  organised 
at  all? — I  think  that  has  very  much  to  do  with  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  material  that 
we  get  is,  in  one  sense,  very  inferior  to  that  which  the 
German  schools  get.    It  is  not  mentally  inferior :  on 
the  contrary  ;  but  the  German  in  some  way  or  other  is 
taught  to  work  at  school.    It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  last  thing  that  the  average  Englishman  is  taught 
to  do,  judging  from  my  experience  during  many  years  of 
students.   He  is  taught  to  play  but  not  to  work.  Very- 
few  English  students,  without  being  driven,  will  work 
spontaneously  in  the  way  that  German  students  will 
work.    Of  course  the  Germans  possess  a  lever  which 
we  do  not  possess,  which  no  doubt  is  the  explanation  to 
a  large  extent,  that  is,  that  the  fear  of  the  army  is 
before  them.    It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  a  German 
who  can  afford  it  to  pass  such  an  examination  that  he 
will  be  able  to  serve  as  an  Einjahriger,  that  is,  for  one 
year  instead  of  three  ;  and  that  leads  both  parents  and 
schoolmasters  to  drive  lads  in  a  way  that  no  school- 
master in  England  would  consent  to,  and  which  it  is 
very  undesirable  to  introduce. 

24,196.  The  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
of  elementary  science  are  much  more  numerous  in 
Germany  than  here,  are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  think, 
so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  so  far  as  regards 
rational  teaching  in  schools  we  are  ahead.  I  think  it 
is  entirely  a  question  of  habit  of  mind.  The  German 
has  learned  how  to  learn ;  he  sets  to  work  to  learn  and 
when  he  comes  up  to  the  college  he  avails  himself  of 
his  opportunities,  and  the  English  student  does  not.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  and  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  and  I  do  not  think  that  on 
the  whole  the  Germans  are  ahead  of  us  in  point  of 


method,  even  in  their  schools,  in  many  ways.    I  think        H.  E. 
they  have  a  much  more  perfect  drill,  but  I  do  not  Armstrong, 
think  they  have  a  much  more  perfect  method   of  jfjjg^'' 
education.'  ;  Pres.C.S. 

24.197.  Is  there  in  most  towns  m  England  the   

equivalent  of  the  German  Real  Schule  ? — There  is  no  10  Mar.  1893. 

doubt  that  the  courses  are  more  complete  (I  am  speak-   

ing  of  the  method  of  instruction),  but  I  do  not  think 

the  men  who  go  up  to  study  chemistry  there,  as  a. 
rule,  know  more  than  the  men  who  come  up  to  us  to 
study  chemistry.  They  naturally  learn  more,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  know  moie  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry.  I  do  not  think  science  teaching  in  schools 
has  advanced  much  abroad. 

24.198.  You  mean  they  have  made  more  use  of  their 
opportunities  in  Germany,  and  if  the  same  use  were 
made  of  the  opportunities  which  are  given  here  they 
would  be  exactly  on  a  par  ? — Yes. 

24.199.  (Professor  Sidy  wick.)  Do  these  Univer- 
sity students  of  chemistry  to  whom  you  refer  come 
from  the  Gymnasien  or  from  the  Peal  Schulen  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  rule  with  regard  to  that.  I 
believe  that  recently  there  have  been  some  new  regu- 
lations introduced  in  Germany.  Formerly  the  Univer- 
sities would  admit  almost  any  one,  but  now  there  is  a 
change.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  exactly,  but  there 
is  a  change,  because  at  the  present  moment  a  large 
number  of  ill-educated  men,  comparatively  speaking, 
who  formerly  would  have  gone  to  a  German  Univer- 
sity are  now  studying  in  Zurich  or  Bale  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  going  to  Switzerland  for  a  degree. 

24.200.  (Lord  Reay.)  But  for  the  Faculty  of  Science 
the  leaving  certificate  of  a  Real  Schule  Aster  Orduung 
would  qualify  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

24.201.  (Lord  PI  ay  fair'.)  Was  there  not  one  in- 
stance of  an  institution  in  London  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  purely  chemical,  and  where  a  large  amount 
of  research  took  place.  I  mean  Hoffmann's  Labora- 
tory ? — Yes;  but  unfortunately  the  atmosphere  ceased 
to  be  purely  chemical  just  at  the  time  I  commenced  my 
studies. 

24.202.  Put  you  know  its  reputation  for  research? 
— Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  success  which 
it  met  with  in  those  days  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Hoffmann  was  a  man  with  marvellous  power  of  exciting 
enthusiasm  ;  he  collected  a  bod}'  of  workers  around 
him  who  propagated  that  spirit. 

24.203.  But  was  it  not  also  a  fact  that  although 
his  laboratory  might  be  considered  inefficient  in  our 
days,  it  was  a  very  good  teaching  laboratory,  and  gave 
that  speciality  which  you  would  desire  to  see  in  the 
study  of  chemistry  for  the  sake  of  chemistry,  and  not 
as  part  of  other  professions  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

24.204.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  splendid  series 
of  researches  came  from  that  laboratory  ? — Yes. 

24.205.  And  also  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
great  colour  industry  which  we  have  lost  ? — Yes. 

24.206.  Out  of  pure  scientific  research,  and  not 
researches  for  the  purpose  of  making  money? — Of 
course ;  you  know  it  arose  from  researches  made  in 
that  laboratory  with  purely  scientific  objects  in  view. 

24.207.  It  arose  out.  of  experiments  made  for  the 
substitution  of  aniline  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
research  ? — It  arose  out  of  the  desire  to  make  quinine, 
I  think  ;  they  were  making  synthetic  experiments  in 
thejiope  of  producing  quinine  artificially. 

24.208.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  laboratory  of  that 
kind  for  post-graduate  research,  not  in  chemistry 
alone,  but  in  which  physics,  physiology,  and  biology 
were  connected  in  London  with  a  great  University,  it 
would  promote  very  much  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  advancement  of  practice  ? — I  think  it  would 
have  the  effect  not  only  of  raising  competent  chemists, 
but  also  at  the  same  time  of  influencing  public  opinion. 
We  are  depending  upon  that  at  the  present  time.  So 
long  as  there  is  difficulty  in  finding  jjosts  for  com- 
petent chemists,  we  shall  not  get  a  sufficient  amount 
of  genius  into  the  profession,  and  we  shall  be  affected 
in  many  ways,  of  course.  But  I  think  that,  assuming 
public  opinion  advances  :  as  it  must,  because  the  lessons 
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H.  E.        that  are  being  given  at  the  present  time  are  very  severe 
Armstrong,     ones— it  would  have  that  effect. 

^I'BS    '        24,209.  Do  you  think  our  industries  in  this  country 
Pros  C 's      can  &°  011  Wltn  increasing  prosperity,  because  their 

  standing  still  means  ruin,  unless  public  opinion  is 

10  Mar.  1893.    educated  to  use  much  higher  science  than  it  has  been 

■   using  in  this  country  for  some  time  ? — The  decay  of 

the  colour  industry,  of  course,  practically  answers  that 
question,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
will  be  universally  true. 

24.210.  Not  only  of  colour  industries,  but  of  other 
industries  ? — Not  only  of  colour  industries,  but  of 
other  industries  in  which  chemistry  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  understand 
his  business ;  and  that  is  true  of  a  good  many  busi- 
nesses ;  it  is  true  of  brewing  and  a  great  many  other 
industries. 

24.211.  Is  it  not  true  of  dyeing,  tanning,  and  many 
other  industries  of  that  kind  ? — Undoubtedly.  Dye- 
ing has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  left  us ;  silk  dyeing 
especially,  practically  entirely. 

24.212.  That  has  emigrated  very  much  to  Switzer- 
land, where  they  have  given  great  attention  to  scientific 
education? — Yes,  Switzerland  and  Prance. 

24.213.  You  spoke  of  Bale.  Has  not  Bale  absorbed 
very  much  the  Coventry  industry  of  dyeing,  which  has 
deserted  Coventry,  and  gone  to  Bale? — I  believe  it 
has,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  any  very  great  certainty 
on  that  matter. 

24.214.  And  at  Zurich  there  is  a  very  large  institu- 
tion, is  there  not  ? — The  laboratories  in  Zurich  are  only 
to  be  described  as  palaces.  The  physical  laboratory 
and  the  chemical  laboratory  there  are  marvellous 
places. 

24.215.  The  school  at  Zurich  is  as  big  as  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  is  it  not  ? — If  you  take  them  altogether  it 
is  larger,  but  the  physics  school  makes  almost  as  great 
an  impression. 

24.216.  What  I  want  to  come  to  is  this,  [f  we  are 
to  get  a  great  University  of  London  in  the  position 
which  foreign  institutions  have,  do  you  see  your  way 
to  provide  us  with  funds  for  the  purpose  ? — Of  course 
I  do  not  see  my  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment that  Professor  Huxley  used  is  a  practically  sound 
and  good  one :  that  if,  as  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of 
this  Commission,  a  scheme  can  be  put  forward  which 
reallv  commends  itself  to  the  general  public  and  by 
which  they  are  led  to  appreciate  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  the  work  that  a  London  University  might 
perform,  there  will  be  funds  forthcoming. 

24.217.  You  think  the  funds  will  bo  forthcoming  in 
time? — I  think  at  no  very  distant  lime  if  anything 
like  a  good  scheme  is  put  forward. 

24.218.  You  are  aware  that  City  Companies  have 
been  very  generous  to  provincial  institutions  ? — Most 
certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Cloth  workers'  Company  at 
Leeds,  and  the  Drapers'  Company  at  Nottingham. 

24.219.  They  have  done  that  employing  their  money 
on  private  schemes,  therefore  it  is  probable  they  would 
be  willing  to  aid  a  great  educational  institution  with 
money  ? — The  City  and  Guilds  Institute  are  the  only 
people  who  have  shown  that  kind  of  spirit  within 
recent  years. 

24.220.  The  County  Council  has  very  large  sums  of 
money  at  its  disposal.  Might  we  not  look  there? — We 
ought  to  be  able  to  look  there. 

24.221.  It  might  be  asked  to  apply  some  part  of  its 
large  funds  to  this  purpose  ? — Most  certainly. 

24.222.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Some  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  given  evidence  have  said  that  they  think  it  very 
important  that  teaching  and  research  should  be  closely 
united,  and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  labo- 
tory  means  should  be  proportionately  dispersed.  What 
would  be  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — I  think 
that  nobody  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  future 
University  of  London  who  is  not  a  reseacher  and  who 
does  not  carry  on  a  research,  because  no  one  who  is  not 
versed  in  the  methods  of  research  will  study  the  wants 
of  his  students  and  will  endeavour  to  improve  his 
methods  of  teaching.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
your  question  I  think  the  answer  would  be  this  :  it  is 


one  thing  for  a  man  to  do  research,  and  it  is  another 
thing  for  him  to  conduct  a  school  of  research — to  edu- 
cate a  set  of  men  in  a  school  of  research.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  individual  teachers  should 
not  do  what  individual  teachers  are  doing  in  Germany, 
namely  carry  on  research  with  the  aid  or  assistance  of 
one  or  two  pupils  or  assistants,  or  as  a  number  of 
amateur  workers  are  doing  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  So  it  appears  to  me  that  the  two  are 
perfectly  compatible. 

24.223.  Then  your  view  is  that  there  should  be, 
independently  of  the  requirements  of  instruction,  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  school  of  research  maintained  by  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

24.224.  It  must  be  part  of  the  .school  of  higher 
instruction;  not  independent  of  it? — There  could  be 
no  post-graduate  instruction  without  research. 

24.225.  The  point  is  very  much  the  unity  of  it.  Is 
there  to  be  one  or  are  there  to  be  several.  Do  you 
desire  that  there  shall  be  one  such  school  completely 
fitted  with  a  set  of  apparatus? — Supposing  we  had  one 
medical  school  in  London  the  subject  of  physiology 
would  probably  go  with  the  medical  school,  and  phy- 
siological chemistry  would  go  into  that  school  ;  that 
would  require  a  distinct  school  of  research,  I  take  it. 
Of  course,  the  field  is  a  very  wide  one.  Then  we  will 
assume,  for  instance,  that  agriculture  were  connected 
perhaps  with  that  school  or  with  another  school  in 
which  zoology  was  t  aken ;  there  might  be  research 
work  done  in  that  school.  But  what  one  would  be 
inclined  to  call  pure  chemistry  should  be  kept  to  itself, 
I  think. 

24.226.  You  mean  there  should  be  one  school  of 
pure  chemical  research  connected  with  the  University 
which  would  be  open  to  the  various  professors  attached 
to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

24.227.  You  desire  that  something  should  be  called 
into  existence  which  is  not  in  existence  now  ?- — 1  think 
some  means  of  centralising  the  chemical  talent  both  in 
teachers  and  taught  is  required.  Por  instance,  Sup- 
posing I  have  command  of  two  or  three  students ; 
that  King's  College  has  command  of  two  or  three ; 
that  I'niversity  College  has  command  of  the  same 
number  ;  and  that  the  Royal  College  of  Science  has 
as  many  :  these  men  do  not  come  together  at  present. 
Even  if  they  were  working  under  different  professors, 
1  should  want  to  sec  such  men  as  I  have  referred  to 
associated  in  one  building  so  that  they  might,  be  thrown 
into  contact  and  observe  each  other  at  work. 

24.228.  Would  a  central  institution  of  that  kind 
re-act  beneficially  upon  the  various  local  schools? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  would. 

24.229.  In  addition  to  doing  its  own  special  work 
of  research  il  would  have  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
the  various  centres? — Do  you  mean  out  of  London  ? 

24.230.  No,  in  London  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  both 
in  and  also  out  of  London.  At  the  present  time  the 
provincial  teachers  are  worse  off  than  we  are,  because 
most  of  them  have  so  much  evening  work  to  do. 

24.231.  Probably  if  you  could  improve  London  the 
influence  would  spread  ? — Necessarily. 

24.232.  In  Germany  which  came  first,  these  elabo- 
rate provisions  made  by  manufacturing  industries  or 
the  State  provisions  made  for  the  Universities  ? — Of 
course  it  was  all  originally  the  work  of  one  man  :  it  is 
all  Leibig's  doing,  he  set  the  ball  rolling. 

24.233.  Where  did  he  start  from? — From  the 
University  of  Giessen.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  it  did  not  develop  until  just  after  the  period 
Lord  Playfair  referred  to  when  Hoffmann  left  Eng- 
land and  went  to  Germany.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact 
that  this  man  who  had  such  marvellous  power  of 
kindling  enthusiasm  amongst  us  here,  went  to  Ger- 
many and  did  the  same  thing.  He  organised  the 
Berlin  Chemical  Society  which  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence throughout  Germany  and  which  has  had  a  great 
influence  throughout  the  world  in  organising  chemical 
research. 

24.234.  Ts  that  a  University  Society  ? — ISio,  it  is  an 
cosmopolitan  society.  It  is  a  publishing  society.  It 
has  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  chemistry. 
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24.235.  The  great  provision  that  was  made  for 
Hoffmann  started  with  the  Universities  ? — Yes. 

24.236.  You  would  apprehend  that  if  it  started  with 
the  Universities  here  it  might  similarly  spread  to  the 
industrial  undertakings  of  the  country  ? — I  think  it 
would  have  a  great  influence,  but  that,  as  everything 
else,  will  depend  probably  upon  the  right  men  coming 
forward  to  make  use  of  it. 

•  24,237.  Your  view  of  the  organ  through  which  the 
development  should  take  place  and  through  which 
the  impulse  should  be  received  is  that  it  should  be  a 
State-aided  University  ? — Yes. 

24.238.  (.Professor  Sanderson.)  You  have  already 
told  us  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  University  to 
provide  such  special  instruction  not  only  in  chemistry 
but  also  in  the  sciences  belonging  to  medicine  as 
would  lit  men  for  research.  I.  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  later  scheme 
of  the  London  University,  and  whether  you  think  that 
the  London  University  scheme  amended  as  they  pro- 
pose, could  be  incorporated  into  a  real  teaching  Uni- 
versity such  as  would  do  the  work  which  you  have 
been  describing  to  us  ? — Broadly,  yes  ;  I  think  so.  I 
have  a  note  of  the  resolution  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  resolution  to 
establish  and  incorporate  with  the  University  Facul- 
ties in  Arts,  Science,  Laws,  and  Medicine  does  go  a 
very  long  way  towards  giving  us  what  we  want.  The 
fact  that  the  London  University  is  prepared  to  call  to 
its  aid  the  advice  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  teaching  work  is  certainly  a  very  great 
step  in  advance. 

24.239.  Have  you  thought  of  their  proposal  as  to 
representation  of  science  on  the  governing  body  ? — -I  am 
acquainted  with  it,  but  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard 
to  this  matter  that  the  summons  to  attend  here  came 
upon  me  somewhat  unexpectedly.  I  had  not  gone  into 
the  matter  previously  at  all,  and  1  do  not  feel  very 
competent,  to  speak  upon  these  matters  with  certainty. 
The  only  tiling  that  strikes  me  is  that  when  the 
Faculty  of  Science  is  accredited  with  three  represen- 
tatives on  the  Senate,  which  I  think  is  the  number,  if 
each  branch  of  science  is  to  be  represented  that  is  a 
small  number. 

24.240.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  not  in  the  recent 
proposals.  No  numbers  are  given  in  the  proposals 
you  were  referring  to  ? — No,  but  in  the  revised  scheme 
three  was  the  number  mentioned. 

24,24!.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Have  you  thought 
of  the  best  way  of  representing  science  on  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  in  detail.  It  is  one  of  the  difficult  questions: 
very  much  depends  upon  the  preliminary  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  and  the  way  in  which  the 
representative  has  been  instructed,  I  imagine.  It 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Boards  of  Faculties.  I  can  imagine  that  although 
three  would  not  give  representation  to  each  branch  of 
science,  three  men  who  had  been  in  efficient  consul- 
tation with  their  colleagues  in  science  generally 
would  be  capable  of  representing  science  well  if  not 
liable  to  be  outvoted. 

24.242.  In  case  it  were  possible  to  modify  the  pre- 
sent existing  University  so  as  to  make  it  really  a 
teaching  University,  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  existing  teaching 
bodies  ? — None  whatever.  I  will  go  further  than 
that ;  I  will  say  that  no  body  which  does  not  enter 
into  relation  with  the  London  University  can  hope 
to  succeed. 

24.243.  You  Lave  not  thought  about  the  best  way 
of  realising  that  object  ? — -No, 

24.244.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the 
defective  knowledge  of  the  medical  student,  you  do  not 
think  it  is  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  examina- 
tions that  the  failure  in  chemical  knowledge  arises? — 
Of  course,  being  an  examiner,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that ;  but  I  do  not. 

24.245.  What  do  you  think  is  the  principal  cause  of 
it? — As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  insufficient  prepara- 
tion in  the  majority  of  cases;  insufficient  time  given  to 
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the  subject,  and  the  subject  having  been  studied  from        H.  E. 
the  wrong  point  of  view.    I  am  afraid  there  is  no  Armstrong, 
doubt  that  the  profession  generally  do  not  in  any  sense    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
advocate  the  study  of  chemistry.    The  attitude  of  the      p^ef  c's 
profession  towards  the  subject  is  not  even  one  of 
benevolent  neutrality.    I  am  afraid  too  many  regard  10  Mar.  1893. 

it  as  a  subject  which  is  of  very  little  importance,  and,  

I  think,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  they 
should  do  so  because  the  teaching  has  been  so  unsatis- 
factory for  a  long  time  that  medical  men  have  not 
learnt  enough  in  the  majority  of  eases  to  realise  the 
importance  of  the  knowledge  to  them. 

24.246.  Will  you  explain  why  it  is  that  chemistry  is 
so  specially  important  as  a  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  ?■ — I  have  stated  that  in  my  address 
to  the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association  from 
one  point  of  view.  I  said  : — "  Seeing  that  the  practice 
"  of  medical  men  largely  consists  in  pouring  chemicals 
' ;  into  that  delicately- organised  vessel,  the  human  body, 
"  and  that  the  chemical  changes  which  thereupon  take 
"  place,  or  which  normally  and  abnormally  occur  in  it, 
"  are  certainly  not  more  simple  than  those  which  take 
"  place  in  ordinary  inert  vessels  in  our  laboratories, 
"  the  necessity  for  the  medical  man  to  have  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  chemistry — and  that  no  slight  one — would 
"  appear  to  ordinary  minds  to  stand  to  reason."  I 
should  like  to  go  further  than  that.  I  think  that 
chemistry  is  not  .only  of  technical  value  to  a  medical 
man,  but  that  proper  chemical  training  would  do  more 
towards  giving  a  medical  man  knowledge  of  scientific 
methods  than  any  other  preliminary  subject.  Of  all 
the  preliminary  subjects  no  other  offers  the  same  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  eye,  so  to  speak,  and  in  teaching 
men  not  onlv  to  experiment  with  a  purpose  and  to 
observe  but  to  reason  from  observation  and  to  be 
exact,  as  chemistry  does  when  properly  taught  ;  and 
from  that  point  of  view  I  think  it  is  all  important  that 
the  teaching  of  chemistry  to  medical  men  should  be 
put  on  a  very  much  higher  footing  than  it  has  been 
hitherto. 

24.247.  I  suppose  you  mean  all-important  to  those 
who  wish  to  carry  out  the  study  of  medicine  fully  ? — 
No,  I  mean  to  all  medical  men.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  far  too  much 
exacted  as  regard  the  number  of  subjects;  that  what 
we  are  really  aiming  at  in  the  main  is  to  teach  method, 
and  (hat  we  might  with  very  great  advantage  take  off 
some  of  the  other  subjects  and  endeavour  to  teach 
method  with  the  aid  of  fewer  subjects. 

24.248.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  What  are  the  subjects  you 
refer  to  ? — I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer  that. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  unless  one  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  think  out  the  matter  in  detail.  I  believe 
there  is  little  chance  of  our  educational  system  being 
materially  improved  unless  the  paramount  importance 
of  teaching  scientific  method  from  the  earliest  school 
period  upward  be  realised  ;  the  scheme  of  measure- 
ment lessons,  &c.  put  forward  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion Committee  in  1889  and  1890  is  drawn  up 
entirely  from  this  point  of  view,  and  I  have  specially 
called  attention  to  this  subject  in  a  lecture  printed  in 
"  the  Educational  limes  "  of  May  1891. 

24.249.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Perhaps  you  might 
name  one  subject  that  ought  to  be  cut  off.  Of  course 
every  teacher  wants  his  own  subject  included  ? — It 
appears  to  me  that  that  is  one  matter  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  I  referred  to  that  in  my  Biitish 
Association  address,  and  I  pointed  out  that  probably 
the  undue  multiplication  of  subjects  has  arisen  very 
largely  from  the  fact  that  we  are  most  of  as  dependent 
upon  fees,  and  therefore  we  each  naturally  recommend 
our  particular  subject  as  one  to  be  taught.  That  is 
one  of  the  matters  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  future 
University  and  one  to  which  Professor  Huxley  made 
reference.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  very  important 
the  professors  should  be  paid  very  largely  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  students  that  they  taught. 
I  think  that  few  of  us  have  looked  at  the  matter 
sufficiently  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  best  for 
the  student,  and  that  the  specialist  has  been  allowed 
to  have  far  too  much  weight. 
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H.  E.  24,250.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  You  would  have  no 

Armstrong,    difficulty  in  naming  a  few  subjects  which  takes  up  the 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    tjme  0£  t|lc  me(iical  student  which  might  he  omitted, 
Pres '  c's      such  as  say>  i°rensic  medicine  ? — Yes,  materia  thedica 
m  its  present  form,  and  probably  by  having  a  special 
10  Mar.  1893.    course  for  medical  students  in  which  physics  was  more 

 combined  with  chemistry  a  great  simplification  might 

be  introduced.  You  cannot  teach  chemistry  without 
physics  and  vice  versa.  The  system  which  formerly 
prevailed  of  making  one  man  lecture  on  the  two 
subjects  was  a  very  much  better  one  in  many  respects. 

24.251.  No  improvement  in  the  examinations  in 
chemistry  would  have  the  slightest  effect  in  remedying 
the  evil  you  complain  of  ? — The  two  must  come 
together.  There  must  be  a  change  in  the  teaching 
and  a  change  in  tlie  examining.  The  present  method 
of  examination  is  fully  up  to  the  system  of  teaching. 
I  always  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  to  examine  from  the 
point  of  view  that  one  wishes  to  examine  from,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  matter  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  and  to  consider  what 
he  has  been  taught  and  might  have  been  taught  under 
existing  conditions. 

24.252.  But  although  the  system  of  examination  is 
such  that  we  are  not  able  to  find  any  fault,  it  does  not 
brine  about  a  good  result? — 1  think  the  examination 
can  only  be  justified  as  being  on  a  line  with  the 
teaching. 

24.253.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  your  view  is  that  the 
teaching  depresses  the  examination  ? — The  two  are 
reciprocal.    I  do  not  think  one  can  separate  them. 

24.254.  (Professor  Sid;/ wick).  I  do  not  think  you 
mention  how  much  chemistry  is  learnt  at  school  in 
Germany  by  the  students  who  ultimately  develope 
into  professional  chemists  ? — I  think  I  have  said 
already  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  do  not  on  the 
average  learn  much. 

24.255.  So  that  they  have  lo  do  elementary  work 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  ? — Yes. 

24.256.  According  to  my  information  the  elemen- 
tary teaching  in  chemistry,  and  in  other  subjects  at 
the  University,  is  done  by  the  same  professor  who 
does  the  advanced  work  and  is  organised  along  with 
it.  That  is  so  in  the  main,  is  it  not  ? — In  Germany 
the  teaching  as  a  rule  is  more  divided  ;  the  professor, 
as  a  rule,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  which  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  as  it  proceeds.  The  course; 
of  lectures  is  much  more  difficult  and  more  complete 
than  it  can  be,  as  a  rule,  here,  because  the  students 
are  able  to  grasp  the  subject  better.  I  think,  they 
apply  themselves  more.  The  junior  laboratory  teaching 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  assistants,  indeed, 
practically  entirely;  that  is  to  say,  the  junior  teaching. 

24.257.  It  is  not  thought  desirable  in  Germany,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  any  University  town  to  organise 
post-graduate  research  in  an  institution  apart  from 
that  in  which  the  elementary  teaching  is  carried  on  ? — 
No. 

24.258.  It  is  thought  desirable  that  the  two  classes 
of  students  should  be  as  much  as  possible  together  ? — 
Yes. 

24.259.  And  in  your  view  that  would  be  desirable 
also  here  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  separate 
the  junior  from  the  senior.  I  do  not  think  any  divi- 
sion of  that  kind  is  required. 

24.260.  The  examinations  in  Germany  seem  to  be 
well  adapted  for  training  scientific  students  ?  —  The 
German  student  is  not  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  ex- 
aminer. Here  in  London  a  man  has  to  pass  a  matricu- 
lation examination  and  then  an  intermediate  examina- 
tion before  the  examination  for  the  Bachelors  Degree. 

24.261.  They  are  examined  by  their  own  teachers  ? 
— As  a  rule. 

24.262.  And  that  seems  to  be  a  good  thing  in  view 
of  training  for  research  ? — On  the  whole  I  think  it  has 
been  shown  by  results  to  operate  well. 

24.263.  Therefore  it  would  be  desirable  in  our 
metropolis  to  imitate  the  German  methods  in  that 
way  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  internal  examiner  must  play 
a  very  large  part.  I  am  not  clear  that  the  external 
examiner  in  this  country  would  not  exercise  a  very 


good  influence  up  to  a  certain  point,  because  we  have 
a  very  great  difficulty  here  except  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  getting  men  to  read.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
classical  studies  were  so  long  in  possession  of  the  iield 
that  the  method  of  learning  a  subject  by  reading  pre- 
vails very  largely  even  in  regard  to  science  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Our  London  students  have,  a  ten- 
dency to  think  that  if  they  attend  the  lectures  and 
work  in  the  laboratories  they  have  done  sufficient,  and 
they  do  not  read.  We  have  nothing  in  London  which 
corresponds  to  the  influence  of  the  University  tutor. 

24.264.  Do  the  German  students  read  so  much 
more  ?  The  impression  produced  upon  my  mind 
when  I  was  inquiring  into  the  matter  was  that  in  a 
country  where  the  printing  press  had  been  so  long- 
known,  it  was  extraordinary  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
men  preferred  to  take  in  instruction  through  the  ear  ? 
—  You  mean  by  getting  it  from  lectures  ? 

24.265.  Yes.  I  heard  in  Leipsic  a  story  of  one  man 
who  had  made  himself  the  subject  of  oral  instruction 
for  12  hours  a  day.  The  figures  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, but  the  moral  was  that  the  men  were 
too  much  inclined  to  attend  lectures? — I  think  that 
although  they  do  go  to  lectures  a  great  deal,  and 
attach  great  value  to  lectures,  yet  the  majority  of  the 
men  who  are  really  studying  at  all  read  up  a  great 
deal  on  the  lectures,  and  the  lectures  really  enable 
them  to  read  with  advantage. 

24.266.  Further,  the  method  by  which  in  Germany 
a  man  is  taught  by  his  own  professor  who  knows  the 
work  he  has  done  beforehand,  brings  the  examination 
more  into  harmony  with  the  teaching? — Yes. 

2  1,267.  And  it  would  be  a  gain  to  have  that  in 
England  ? — I  think  it  would  on  the  whole.,  provided 
always  that  the  examiner  does  his  duty  and  does  not 
simply  try  to  force  the  men  through.  It  is  the  most 
healthy  system.  I  should  like  to  add  with  reference 
to  your  remark  that  what  we  have  to  do  in  these  days 
after  all  is  not  to  turn  out  men  who  know  a  great,  deal 
of  a  subject  (this  is  certainly  so  in  my  subject),  but 
that  we  want  to  turn  out  men  who  really  are  capable  of 
doing  independent  work  and  from  a  proper  point  of 
view,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  doing 
their  work  carefully,  exactly,  and  thoroughly.  That 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that,  no  examination  or  external 
examiner  can  test.  1  think  that  a  radical  mistake  is 
made  by  very  many  in  talking  about  examinations  in 
disregarding  this  primary  object  of  examinations. 

24.268.  In  order  to  get  the  kind  of  teaching  you 
want  it  is  very  important  that  the  examination  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  teaching? — It  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  teaching  and  there  should  be  less  of 
it.  A  man  should  not  be  under  the  perpetual  strain 
that  he  is  under  in  the  present  London  system;  he  is 
never  free  to  devote  himself  really  to  his  proper  work. 

24.269.  Now,  one  word  with  regard  to  chemistry 
in  the  medical  course.  1  do  not  think  you  said  any- 
thing about  the  place;  which  it,  occupies  in  the  German 
course.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  that? — I 
think  it  has  aboul  the  same  place  that  it  has  here, 
only  on  theaverage  1  think  perhaps  it  is  taught  a  little 
better.  I  should  think  if  the  question  were  dealt  with 
from  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view  there  woidd  not 
be  much  difference.  The  men  all  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  as  they  do  here.  As  I  have  said  already  I  do 
not  think  the  Germans  arc  ahead  of  us  in  many  ways  ; 
I  think  they  are  in  some  respects  behind  us  with  regard 
to  their  method  of  teaching  juniors. 

24.270.  Is  their  medical  course  organised  on  what 
seems  a  more  reasonable  plan  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  They  have  a  greater  number  of  subjects  anc 
I  think  the  course  is  a  much  longer  one. 

24.271.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Do  you  mean  the 
medical  course  ? — Yes. 

24.272.  No,  it  is  not  so  long  as  our  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  course  ? — I  thought  it  was  a  very  long 
one. 

24.273.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  One  of  our  wit- 
nesses laid  considerable  stress  on  the  importance  of 
having  chemistry  taught  in  London  in  connexion 
with  each  of  the  London  medical  schools,  which 
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would  involve,  of  course,  a  multiplication  of  teachers 
and  laboratories  ?— With  regard  to  that,  I  think  there 
is  no  hope  of  improvement  in  London  unless  we  can 
do  as  has  been  suggested,  namely,  centralise  the 
medical  schools  for  teaching  in  preliminary  subjects 
so  that  there  are  two  or  three  schools  at  the  most. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  teaching  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  only  way  of  improving  it  will  be  by 
centralising  it. 

■  24,274.  I  think  it  was  admitted  that  in  some  of  the 
medical  schools,  if  chemical  teaching  were  found, 
the  University  must  exercise  wholesome  pressure  by 
refusing  to  recognise  teaching  from  schools  which  had 
not  a  proper  teacher,  and  a  proper  laboratory.  The 
witness  to  whom  I  refer  laid  great  stress  on  the  value 
to  a  great  hospital  of  having  its  chemical  laboratory  to 
which  questions  arising  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  hospital  work  might  be  referred  ? — I 
should  like  to  have  evidence  of  that  ever  having  been 
done  before  I  accepted  that  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
think  that  argument  would  be  found  to  have  much 
value  if  it  were  tested  from  that  standpoint.  It  sounds 
very  well  in  theory,  but  I  do  not  think  it  often  comes 
into  practice.  As  an  examiner  I  am  often  very  much 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  knowledge  displayed  by  men  coming  from 
different  schools.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  taught 
from  a  proper  point  of  view  and  others  from  a  merely 
formal  point  of  view.  I  am  sure  that  great  injustice 
is  often  done  at  the  medical  schools  in  that  kind  of  way 
at  the  present  time. 

24,275.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  So  that  what  you 
said  as  to  the  quality  of  teaching  just  now,  really 
applies  to  the  unfavourable  cases,  and  not  to  the 
favourable  ones  ? — Yes.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
this  I  should  like  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  will  be  very  little  chance  of  our  making  any 
progress  in  this  great  question  in  London,  unless  we 
can  treat  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  which 
I  have  indicated  of  taking  the  various  schools  and 
redistributing  those  schools,  so  to  speak,  so  that  cer- 
tain subjects  may  be  assigned  to  certain  buildings ; 
and  redistributing  of  their  staff,  so  that  a  teacher  from 
one  place  may  go  to  another  place  following  his  subject. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  that  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  conferring  University  rank  upon  any  one 
or  more  colleges  will  help  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  absurd  competition  which  is  going  on 
between  us  for  students,  and  the  system  of  doing  each 
other's  work  over  and  over  again  cannot  possibly  be 
put  an  end  to  in  that  way. 


H.  E. 
Armstrong, 
Esq.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S., 
Pres.  C-S. 


24,27G.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Do  you  not  think 
that  a  certain  amount  of  competition  may  be  desirable  ? 
— I  think  that  if  we  are  brought  together  we  shall 
always  be  rubbing  each  other  up.      I  do  not  think 

any  other  competition  than  that  is  necessary  in  this   

country.    We  English  people  are  such  restless  beings,  10  Mar.  1893. 

and  so  many  of  us  have  ideas  of  our  own  that  I  do  

not  think  we  shall  allow  each  other  to  stagnate. 

24.277.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  some 
advantage  in  a  competition  between  two  or  three 
schools  ? — Supposing  you  had  three  medical  schools 
there  would  be  sufficient  competition.  I  think  that 
instead  of  having  11  medical  schools  or  more  you 
ought  to  centralise,  and  have  at  most,  say,  three 
schools.  With  regard  to  a  subject  like  chemistry,  it 
possesses  so  many  different  branches  that  if  a  teacher 
in  one  branch  were  not  doing  well,  a  teacher  in  another 
branch  would  be  ;  the  different  branches  would  exercise 
competition  between  themselves,  and  would  serve  to 
regulate  matters  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

24.278.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  would  have  a  redistribu- 
tion of  subjects  ? — Yes. 

24.279.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  You  have  no  doubt 
that  if  we  could  bring  into  existence  an  efficient 
University,  that  University  would  be  able  by  nego- 
tiation to  bring  about  the  changes  which  are  required  ? 
— If  you  had  a  scheme  which  would  appeal  gene- 
rally, with  a  sufficiently  powerful  authority  to  make 
the  negotiations  compulsory,  so  to  speak,  then  I 
imagine  it  would. 

23.280.  That  is  to  say,  to  make  it  advantageous  to 
comply.  Is  that  the  only  sense  in  which  you  have 
used  the  word  "  compulsory  "  ? — I  think  that  if  a  good 
scheme  could  only  be  put  forward,  people  are  so  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  that  they  will  see  that 
it  is  to  the  general  advantage  to  co-operate  ;  that  any 
attempt  merely  to  partly  solve  the  question  will  not 
help  us  forward  much,  and  will  necessitate  a  recoils 
sideration  of  the  whole  question  so  soon  as  we  can 
agree  to  something  more  rational.  I  think  people  are 
waiting  for  a  really  good  scheme. 

24.281.  (Mr,.  Anstie.)  Supposing  a  statutory  com- 
mission were  authorised  to  set  afloat  a  new  University 
they  would  recognise  certain  Chairs,  and  would  refuse 
to  recognise  certain  others  ? — I  think  suck  a  scheme 
would  stand  criticism  if  it  were  on  the  face  of  it  a  fair 
and  good  scheme. 

24.282.  An  impartial  and  powerful  body  constituted 
for  that  very  purpose  ? — Yes  ;  but  anything  short  of 
that,  I  think,  would  not  answer. 


The,  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday  the  16th  March  1893,  at  12  o'clock. 
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LL.D.  24,283.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  begin  by 

 "         telling  us  your  position  and  the  offices  you  hold  ? — I 

6  Mar.  1893.  am  professor  of  Roman  Law  at  Cambridge,  Civil  Law 
it  is  called,  and  I  have  practically  acted  a  good  deal 
as  the  head  of  the  Faculty  there.  I  have  examined 
there.  I  have  also  examined  on  the  University  of 
London  ;  and  I  have  acted  as  professor  for  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  Roman  Law  and  examined  for  them. 

24.284.  Do  you  lecture  at  Cambridge? — Yes. 

24.285.  Are  your  lectures  largely  attended  ?  Is  the 
Faculty  made  much  use  of  ?  Is  the  degree  much 
sought  after  at  Cambridge  ? — My  lectures  are  not 
very  largely  attended.  The  degree  is  fairly  sought 
after,  it  is  not  one  of  the  largest  tripos  examinations 
but  a  large  one. 

24.286.  Is  it  taken  exclusively  by  men  who  intend 
to  make  law  their  profession  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so  ;  it  is  taken  by  others  too. 

24.287.  What  do  the  others  take  it  for,  merely  as 
a  part  of  general  culture,  or  to  assist  them  in  whatever 
professions  they  are  about  to  engage  in  ? — As  part  of 
general  culture  I  think,  and  partly  as  an  avenue  to  a 
degree. 

24.288.  It  is  one  of  the  roads  to  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

24.289.  It  is  thought  to  be  easier  than  any  of  the 
other  roads.  Is  that  the  reason? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
now.  It  used  to  be.  That  impression  prevailed  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  prevails  much  now. 

24.290.  Do  you  think  that  in  establishing  a  new 
teaching  University  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
have  a  Faculty  of  law  ? — I  think  it  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  what  chance  you  have  of  connection  with 
existing  bodies  such  as  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society. 

24.291.  In  London  it  would  be  almost  essential  to 
have  the  co-operation  of  those  bodies  ? — I  myself 
think  it  would. 

24.292.  And  from  what  you  know  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  do  you  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  co- 
operate ? — That  I  cannot  say.  They  have  just  now 
inaugurated  a  new  scheme  of  education  and  examina- 
tion, and  they  might  be  disposed  to  keep  it  entirely  in 
their  own  hands.  I  have  brought  a  report  of  their 
first  year's  experience  which  I  will  lay  before  you.  It 
might  perhaps  be  of  some  interest. 

24.293.  Does  this  at  all  allude  to  the  subject  of  a 
University  degree? — No,  that  refers  to  the  course  of 
education  now  afforded  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the 
result  of  the  first  year's  experience  in  their  new  system 
of  teaching  and  examination. 

24.294.  We  have  already  had  evidence  as  to  that. 
Have  you  looked  over  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

24.295.  Perhaps  you  will  take  your  own  course  with 
regard  to  the  information  'which  you  are  prepared  to 
give  us  " — I  must  apoligise  if  I  take  the  part  of 


,  LL.D.,  examined. 

questioner  rather.  I  am  obliged  to  do  that,  because  I 
am  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  intended.  I 
suppose  it  is  intended  that  a  regular  Faculty  should 
be  established  with  a  staff  of  teachers,  and  examina- 
tions and  degrees  ? 

24.296.  Yes.  Is  that  the  thing  that  you  arc  in 
favour  of?  Do  you  think  that  thai  is  a  necessary 
thing  for  a  new  teaching  University  ? — I  think  if  you 
start  a  teaching  body  at  all  you  must  have  all  those 
things,  but  the  expediency  of  starting  a  new  teaching 
body  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  existing  bodies  in  London. 

24.297.  And  the  teaching  should  lead  up  to  the 
examination.    That  is  important  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

24.298.  But,  as  you  said  before,  yojj  think  that  the 
recognition  of  the  bodies  you  have  mentioned  is 
essential? — I  think  it  will  be  very  important  indeed. 

24.299.  What  are  you  prepared  to  say  with  regard 
to  such  recognition  ? — The  course  of  education  given 
up  the  Inns  of  Court  is  rather  in  what  I  should  call 
the  practical  branches  of  law.  They  examine  in  them. 
If  they  would  admit  the  examination  of  your  body  in 
the  same  subjects,  I  think  you  might  with  advantage 
be  able  to  lecture  in  those  subjects  too.  If  they  would 
not,  I  think  you  would  be  obliged  to  confine  yourselves 
to  what  I  will  call  the  non-practical  or  the  scientific 
subjects  of  law,  such  as  Roman  Law,  jurisprudence, 
and  comparative  English  and  foreign  law ;  the 
history  of  English  law,  and  English  constitutional 
law ;  in  those  subjects  you  would  not  come  so  much 
into  competition  with  the  educational  body  of  the  Inns 
of  Court. 

24.300.  And,  even  if  a  thoroughly  good  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
instruction  given  in  the  University  and  that  given  by 
the  Tnns  of  Court  themselves  would  naturally  fall  into 
that  division ;  the  theoretical  instruction  being  given 
by  the  University  and  the  practical  by  the  Inns  of 
Court  ? — I  think  it  must  rather.  There  scarcely  seems 
to  me  to  be  room  for  two  practical  schools  of  teaching, 
and  the  present  practical  school  of  teaching  set  up  by 
the  Inns  of  Court  is  a  thoroughly  organised  one. 

24.301.  The  Inns  of  Court  might  be  willing  to 
accept  the  degree  of  the  University  as  a  proof  that  the 
student  had  received  a  theoretical  instruction  ? — Yes, 
but  the  part  which  they  require  in  their  scheme  is  very 
small.  It  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  scheme  which  is 
devoted  to  that, 

24.302.  I  suppose  theoretical  instruction  is  all  the 
better  if  it  is  given  by  a  practical  man,  a  man  who  has 
been  himself  in  practice  ?— I  think  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  practical  man. 

24.303.  If  this  degree  was  established  with  the  co- 
operation of  these  bodies  it  would  be  a  valuable  thing, 
and  the  degree  would  be  sought  after  by  people  enter- 
ing the  profession  of  the  law.    Do  you  think  it  might 
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also  like  your  degree  be  sought  by  other  people  who 
are  going  into  other  professions,  or  merely  as  a  part  of 
general  culture  : — Only  I  think  as  a  part  of  general 
culture.  I  confess  that  my  experience  is  not  very 
favourable  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  kind  of  subject 
to  any  large  number  of  students.  The  candidates 
whom  I  have  found  attracted  to  the  higher  kind  of 
teaching  in  London  have  generally  been  really,  it  seems 
to  me,  prize  hunters,  that  is,  persons  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  scholarships  and  the  prizes,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  Orientals. 

24.304.  What  do  vou  think  of  it  really  as  a  useful 
branch  of  education  ?  Do  you  think  the  study  of  it 
strengthens  and  enlarges  the  mind  in  the  same  way 
that  classics,  mathematics,  and  science  teaching  or 
other  things  that  are  taught  in  a  University  do  ?  Is 
it  useful  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  and  I 
think  it  would  have  an  extremely  beneficial  effect  on 
the  legal  profession  if  the  members  of  it  could  be 
induced  to  go  through  an  education  of  this  kind  before 
they  take  up  the  practical  part  of  their  study. 

24.305.  You  would  confine  it  to  the  non-practical 
subjects  ? — Yes,  because  otherwise  I  think  you  would 
be  in  competition  with  a  strong  body  which  has  in  its 
own  hands  the  power  of  call  to  the  Bar  and  admission 
to  the  profession  of  solicitor. 

24.306.  Then  with  regard  to  the  means  ? — The 
means  are  teachers  and  examinations.  I  suppose 
examinations  are  indispensable.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  examination  is  the  point  to  which  the  greatest 
attention  of  all  is  required  at  the  present  time.  The 
examination  is  really  the  principal  teaching  agent  it 
seems  to  me  in  modern  times.  Unless  an  examination 
is  extremely  well  conducted  almost  all  teaching  tends 
to  dwindle  into  cram. 

24.307.  What  is  the  best  safeguard  against  that  ? 
— I  think  very  high  class  and  well-paid  examiners 
with  not  too  much  work,  and  diminishing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  number  of  examinations.  It  is  the 
too  great  number  of  examinations  which  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  examine  in  subjects  which  are 
at  all  of  a  permanent  or  standing  character.  I  have 
found  that  very  much  in  the  case  of  Roman  Law, 
where  a  considerable  part  of  the  subject  is  necessarily 
of  a  standing  character ;  I  mean  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius  and  Justinian.  Those  subjects  are  extremely 
difficult  to  examine  in  from  the  great  number  of 
examinations  that  have  taken  place  and  are  continually 
taking  place  in  them.  The  multiplication  of  examina- 
tions is  one  of  the  principal  objections  that  I  have 
found  to  the  London  University  examination  system 
as  far  as  I  know  it ;  that  is,  in  law.  There  are 
too  many  examinations,  and  there  are  far  too  many 
examinations  in  the  present  Inns  of  Court  system. 

24.308.  Do  you  think  that  to  require  a  man  who 
goes  up  for  a  degree  to  produce  a  certificate  that  he 
has  attended  a  regular  course  of  lectures  in  the 
subject  in  some  recognised  college  would  be  a 
guarantee  against  cram  to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  am 
afraid  not.  I  think  you  must  find  your  guarantee  in 
the  nature  of  the  examination  more  than  anything 
else  ;  that  is,  confining  your  examination  as  much  as 
possible  to  problems,  unseen  passages,  and  essays ; 
giving  much  less  weight  to  what  is  called  book  work 
than  is  generally  given  in  what  are  called  pass  exami- 
nations, and  in  some  honours  examinations  also. 
That  cannot  be  crammed ;  at  least  if  a  man  can 
answer  a  good  paper  of  problems  and  essays  the 
crammer  has  taught  him  well,  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  crammer. 

24.309.  Then  having  a  course  of  lectures  leading 
up  directly  to  the  examination,  and  the  examination 

being  on  the  same  lines  as  the  lectures  ? — That  is 

a  very  good  thing.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  it, 
I  think. 

24.310.  That  would  prevent  cramming  to  a  certain 
degree,  because  the  outside  crammers  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  with  regard  to  the  lecturers? — They 
would  soon  find  out  what  the  pupils  would  be  exa- 
mined in.  I  am  afraid  that  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards is  to  make  a  certain  proportion  of  the  teaching 


staff  examiners  ;  not  half,  but  about  a  third,  as  the        E.  C. 
Inns  of  Court  propose  to  do.    That  seems  to  me  to  be    Clark,  Esq., 
a  very  good  plan.    In  the  present  scheme  of*  the  Inns 
of  Court,  one  of  their  readers  examines  together  with  16  M;ir  lg93 

two  outsiders,  and  that  I  think  is  a  good  arrangement.  

That  would  ensure  the  attendance  of  the  students  at 
the  lectures. 

24.311.  You  have  been  an  examiner? — Yes. 

24.312.  Can  you  at  once  tell  in  examining  a  man 
whether  he  has  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  whether  he  has  only  learned  the  questions 
likely  to  be  asked  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  can. 

24.313.  And  you  could  to  a  certain  degree,  I 
suppose,  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  you  would 
acquire  in  that  way,  in  the  number  of  marks  you 
would  give  ? — Certainly. 

24.314.  So  it  depends  a  good  deal,  not  only  upon 
the  nature  of  the  examination,  but  upon  the  examiner 
himself  ? — A  very  great  deal ;  upon  the  experience 
and  the  leisure  of  the  examiner.  He  must  not  be 
overworked. 

24.315.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the 
degrees  that  are  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  Faculty  ? — 
This  is  a  little  on  the  same  subject  that  I  mentioned 
before  with  regard  to  the  evil  of  the  multiplication  of 
examinations.  I  think  the  weak  point  in  the  system 
of  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  is  the 
fact  of  requiring  separate  examinations  for  the  different 
grades  of  degrees.  They  require  the  examination  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  from  comparatively  older  men 
who  have  passed  through  several  examinations  already. 
That  I  think  is  a  mistake.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
bad  effects  of  the  multiplication  of  examinations.  I 
think  our  Cambridge  course  of  requiring  what  we  call 
an  Act  for  such  a  degree  is  a  better  plan,  that  meaning 
now  an  original  essay  written  by  the  candidate  upon 
which  he  is  orally  examined.  That  I  think  is  a  good 
substitute,  for  an  examination  when  you  come  to  the 
higher  class  of  degree,  if  the  doctor's  degree  is  to  be 
conferred. 

24.316.  (Lord  Play  fair.)  Like  the  thesis  of  the 
Germans  ? — Yes,  a  thesis  which  is  absolutely  original. 
The  object  of  the  oral  examination  is  mainly  to  discover 
whether  it  is  absolutely  original  or  not,  and  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  personal  experience  or  not. 

24.317.  Do  you  make  him  write  the  essay  in  the 
room  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of  a  prepared  essay. 

24.318.  You  examine  him  to  bring  out  his  know- 
ledge ? — Yes.  It  is  on  a  subject  approved  of  by  the 
person  who  conducts  the  Act. 

24.319.  You  would  not  be  certain  whether  it  had 
been  done  for  him  ? — It  is  easy  to  find  out.  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  it  out  myself  more  than 
once. 

24.320.  ( Chairman.)  In  the  teaching  for  a  degree 
could  anything  like  a  disquisition  or  an  argument  be 
introduced  with  good  effect.  I  believe  that  in  some 
of  the  American  colleges,  they  have  been  introducing 
that — a  disputation  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  ? — I 
have  seen  so  little  practical  work  of  that  kind,  that  I 
can  scarcely  say.  We  have  a  few  moots  as  we  call 
them,  in  Cambridge;  they  work  fairly  well  in  the 
way  of  interesting  men,  but  I  do  not  think  they  could 
safely  be  relied  upon  as  tests  of  the  learning  of  a  man. 

24.321.  They  should  be  more  part  of  the  educa- 
tion than  part  of  the  test  ? — Not  part  of  the  test,  I 
think. 

24.322.  You  deprecate  the  multiplication  of  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

24.323.  You  think  that  the  written  thesis  sent  in 
would  do  instead  of  part  of  them  ? — For  the  higher 
degree,  certainly,  if  the  degree  of  doctor  is  to  be  given. 

24.324.  You  are  going  away  from  the  Faculty  of 
Law  into  the  general  question  ? — I  think  the  production 
of  a  good  essay  applies  very  much  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 

24.325.  You  have  told  us  about  the  examinations  ? 
— I  have.  I  should  like  to  make  the  point  more 
strongly  than  I  have  made  it.  I  deprecate  the  multi- 
plication of  examinations  almost  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  examiners  and  in  the  goodness  of  the  teachers 
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E.  C.        than  in  the  interests  of  the  examinees.    If  a  subject  is 
Clark,  Esq.,    too  much  examined  upon  by  the  same  men,  the  ten- 
LL.D.        dency  is  to  get  into  grooves  which  are  soon  recognised 
6  Ma7Ts93     ^y      artificial  class  of  teachers. 
_  '  '       24,326.  By  the  crainmers  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

24.327.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  change  of 
examiners  ? — Yes,  with  a  certain  degree  of  continuity 
preserved  to  keep  up  a  uniform  standard.  We  en- 
deavour at  Cambridge  to  re-appoint  about  a  third  of 
the  examiners  for  the  next  year,  (in  fact  Ave  generally 
appoint  an  examiner  for  three  years  if  we  can)  out  of 
a  body  of  five  or  six. 

24.328.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  continuity 
maintained ;  one  wonders  sometimes  how  it  should  be 
so  ? — In  my  own  experience,  I  think  we  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  that  up.  Numerical  marks  do  not  always 
mean  the  same  thing.  You  want  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  an  examiner  who  has  examined  the  year 
before. 

24.329.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say 
under  the  head  of  examinations? — Not  very  much, 
except  that  I  think  what  are  called  pass  examinations 
are  rather  to  be  deprecated  on  the  whole.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  good  examination  ought  to  contain 
a  great  deal  of  unseen  work  and  problem  work,  and 
that  the  only  difference  between  whal  is  called  a  pass 
examination  and  an  honour's  examination  ought  to  be 
thai  slightly  harder  problems  and  essays  are  required 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  and  probably  a  slightly 
higher  standard.  An  ordinary  pass  paper  is  taken  to 
mean  a  paper  set  almost  exclusively  in  bookwork.  A 
paper  set  almost  exclusively  in  bookwork  is,  I  think,  a 
matter  of  almost  unmixed  prejudice  and  harm  ;  it 
must,  in  a  very  short  time,  turn  the  best-intentioned 
teacher  into  a  crammer. 

2  1,330.  You  prefer  papers  more  on  general  subjects 
in  answering  which  a  man  would  be  able  to  show  a 
certain  power  of  grasping  his  knowledge  and  arranging 
and  making  use  of  it? — I  mean,  especially,  problems 
set  upon  the  principles  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired. 

24.331.  But  you  would  have  separate  papers  for 
those  who  were  going  in  for  honours,  and  those  who 
were  going  in  for  pass,  would  you  not  ? — 1  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
existence  of  two  sets  of  papers  for  what  is  called  the 
preliminary  examination  and  the  honours  examination 
in  the  University  of  London,  I  always  found  a  great 
addition  to  the  labour  of  the  examiners  from  the  great 
difficulty  of  setting  two  different  sets  of  questions  on 
the  same  subject,  which  was  not,  I  think, compensated 
for  by  any  particular  advantage  in  the  results  of  the 
examinations. 

24.332.  They  always  have  the  same  examiners  for 
honours  as  they  do  for  pass,  do  they  not  ? — Yes, 
because  tiny  have  to  pass  the  men  first  of  all,  and 
then  they  have  to  take  the  honours  examination. 

24.333.  The  candidates  all  have  to  go  through  the 
pass  examination  ? — Yes. 

24.334.  And  then  they  have  the  honours  examina- 
tion. That  is  not  always  the  case,  is  it? — No,  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  University  of  London. 

24.335.  You  would  wish  to  make  as  little  difference 
as  possible,  or  no  difference  between  the  papers  set  for 
pass  and  class  ? — That  is  rather  my  view ;  I  do  not 
hold  it  very  strongly.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  like  me  to  say  anything  about  the  kind  of 
rewards  and  inducements  you  propose  to  hold  out  to 
the  students  if  you  do  propose  to  hold  out  inducements 
in  the  way  of  prizes  or  scholarships. 

24.336.  Would  those  be  given  as  the  result  of  the 
examinations  in  the  regular  papers,  or  would  they 
have  separate  examinations  for  those  ? — I  think  t  hey 
should  be  given  in  the  'regular  papers.  I  only  ques- 
tion the  value  of  them  altogether.  They  are  very 
likely  to  attract  some  prize  hunters — if  I  may  use  our 
Cambridge  expression,  "  pot-hunters  " — and  the  class 
of  men  they  attract  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
class  of  men  we  really  want  to  get  hold  of.  We  want 
the  persons  who  wish  to  study  for  the  sake  of  the 
study  itself,  or  persons  who  will  be  professional  men. 


1  cannot  help  thinking  that  scholarships  are  gone 
in  for  a  great  deal  merely  for  the;  sake  of  the 
money.  If  money  is  to  be  given  1  have  some- 
times thought  it  might  be  better  given  by  way  of 
paying  for  a  candidate's  entrance  into  a  barrister's 
chambers  or  a  solicitor's  office,  w  hich  is  a  practice 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  recommend  by  the  side  of  their 
course  of  training.  That  is  a  very  expensive  prepara- 
tion :  is  costs  100  guineas  to  go  into  a,  barrister's 
chambers.  1  do  not  know  what  the  solicitor's  charges 
are,  but  I  suppose  they  would  be  about  the  same.  If 
you  had  that  it  would  show  that  the  candidate  did  not 
go  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  certain  amount 
addition  to  his  income. 

24.337.  With  regard  to  law  at  Cambridge,  have  you 
got  money  prizes  ? — No,  we  have  not  very  many;  it 
is  mostly  honour.  We  have  a  medal  which  is  given 
for  English  law — the  Chancellor's  medal,  and  a  prize 
arising  from  money  subscribed  by  friends  of  Mr. 
George  Long  for  the  best  man  in  Roman  Law  and 
Jurisprudence. 

24.338.  Are  those  examined  for  at  separate  exami- 
nations?— No,  they  are  given  by  the  same  examination 
as  that  which  our  honour  candidates  go  in  for;  they 
are  different  parts  of  the  same  examination,  but  it  is 
the  same  examination. 

24.339.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  are  to  be  prizes 
they  ought  to  be  given  in  that  way,  or  as  the  result  of 
separate  examinations? — I  think  they  are  better  given 
in  that  way.  If  they  are  given  separately  I  think  they 
should  be  for  essays  in  which  subjects  are  given  rather 
than  by  examination. 

2  1,310.  You  do  not  wish  to  have  money  prizes,  but 
you  would  have  no  objection  to  there  being  a  certain 
number  in  which  the  money  should  be  given  to  enable 
a  man  to  be  articled  ?■ — To  pay  a  ban  ister  for  entrance 
to  his  chambers  or  to  pay  a  solicitor  for  going  into  his 
office.  That,  il  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  best  way 
of  using  the  money. 

24.341.  Is  there  anything  more  you  can  tell  us 
which  you  think  would  be  useful  ? — The  only  other 
suggestion  I  base  lo  make  is  that  this  system  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  has  just  begun,  it  is  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  education,  I  do  not  know  what  your  inten- 
tions are,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  a-  slight  advantage 
to  wait  a  year  and  see  what  the  result  is  of  another 
year's  experience  of  I  he  working  of  t  his  system  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  provide  an  efficient  teaching  system 
of  law,  and  there  has  been  as  yet  only  one  year's 
experience,  so  it  is  not  fairly  understood.  The  report 
is  a  very  valuable  one,  but  by  it  you  will  see  that  the 
system  has  oidy  just  come  into  operation. 

24.342.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  wait  for 
a  year  to  see  how  that  system  works,  and  how  far  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  University  course  ? — 
Yes. 

24.343.  But  if  there  were  a  large  representation  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  on  the  Legal  Faculty,  they  would 
be  always  able  to  take  care  that  the  two  did  not  clash 
but  worked  harmoniously  together  ? — Yes,  if  they 
are  at  all  willing  to  admit  the  degrees  or  exami- 
nations of  other  bodies,  which  it  is  not  certain  they 
will  be. 

24.344.  Do  they  do  that  to  any  extent  now  ? — They 
used  formerly  to  admit  our  certificates  from  Cambridge 
to  excuse  candidates  from  examinations  in  Roman 
Law,  and  in  the  English  law  of  real  and  personal 
property.  They  have  now  struck  off  that  allowance 
in  the  case  of  the  English  law  of  real  and  personal 
property.  In  that  they  insist,  upon  an  examination  by 
themselves,  they  still  admit  our  examination  in  Roman 
Law  to  exempt  from  theirs. 

2-1,345.  For  them  to  take  the  degrees  of  the  London 
teaching  University  as  pari;  of  their  course,  and  to 
excuse  certain  things  in  consequence  of  men  having 
taken  a  degree,  would  be  on  their  part  to  take  a  back- 
ward step,  going  back  to  a  system  which  they  have 
already  abandoned  with  regard  to  the  older  LTni- 
versities  ? — That  is  perfectly  true. 
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24.346.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  would  have 
any  objection  to  do  that  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  afraid 
they  might. 

24.347.  It  might  make  a  difference  if  they  them- 
selves had  a  voice  in  fixing  the  course  of  instruction 
under  the  examinations  ? — Undoubtedly,  a  certain 
community  of  examiners  between  the  two  bodies  would 
possibly  meet  the  difficulties  of  common  examinations 
fcr  this  hody,  and  for  the  Inns  of  Court. 

*  24,348.  {Lord  Play  fair!)  I  understand  your  plan 
to  be  that  the  University  should  give  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  education,  and  that  then  the  men  should  go 
down  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  take  the  practical  sub- 
jects, and  pass  the  practical  examination  there  ? — Yes, 
unless  the  Inns  of  Court  will  accept  the  results  of  your 
teaching  in  the  practical  part.  If  they  will  do  that 
as  equivalent  to  their  own,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  do  that  as  well.  You  would  get  equally 
good  men  here. 

24.349.  Would  not  the  effect  rather  be  to  make  the 
course  in  the  University  practically  an  undergraduate 
course,  and  that  you  could  not  teach  the  subjects  in  a 
high  condition  as  the  post-graduate  course  if  you 
desired  it  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

24.350.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  us  on  almost 
every  subjects  in  arts  and  sciences  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  form  a  high  post-graduate  course  after 
men  have  taken  their  degrees  which  enable  them  to  go 
into  professions,  to  induce  them  to  study  higher 
subjects.  As  I  understand  your  plan,  your  teaching 
would  be  preliminary  to  the  practical  teaching,  and  to 
the  degree  giving  power  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
your  courses  in  the  University  would  be  limited  rather 
to  undergraduates,  and  then  the  post-graduates  ought 
to  get  a  much  higher  knowledge  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  derive  from  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — Knowledge 
in  different  subjects.  It  would  be  a  better  degree  of 
course,  but  it  would  be  a  relation  between  the  subjects 
which  ought  to  come  first,  and  those  which  ought  to 
come  second  rather  than  a  relation  between  a  higher 
and  a  lower  degree  in  education.  The  difference  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  subjects  than  in  the  degree  of 
requirements. 

24.351.  You  give  International  Law  ? — Yes,  I  put 
a  slight  query  to  that  subject  because  it  will  also  come 
into  their  course.  It  is  very  closely  connected  with 
Jurisprudence,  and  with  the  subject,  (if  it  should  ever 
be  introduced)  of  the  comparative  laws  of  different 
countries. 

24.352.  International  law  would  be.  a  subject  in 
winch  Aery  high  education  might  be  given,  education 
higher  than  you  would  expect  from  undergraduates  ? — 
J\ly  course  woidd  be  rather  an  honour  one.  I  should 
require  about  as  high  attainments  as  you  would  be 
likely  to  get  anywhere. 

24.353.  Do  you  think  it  might  go  as  high  as  you 
could  go  when  they  are  taking  the  knowledge  pre- 
liminary to  a  degree  or  a  license  obtained  from  a  lower 
educating  institution  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  could 
in  entirely  different  subjects,  except  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  International  Law,  which  overlaps  into  two 
branches.  The  others  are  entirely  different ;  there  is 
the  practical  law  of  contract,  of  equity,  and  so  on, 
which  would  be  taught  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  That  is 
quite  of  a  different  character  from  Roman  Law,  Juris- 
prudence, Constitutional  Law,  and  Legal  History  winch 
they  ought  to  read  in  the  first  instance. 

24.354.  Do  you  think  many  would  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity if  they  were  obliged  to  pass  at  all  events 
similar  examinations  again  at  the  Inns  of  Court? — 1 
am  afraid  they  would  not  unless  the  Inns  of  Court 
were  ready  to  give  them  some  considerable  advantage 
in  acknowledging  their  teaching  and  examinations  up 
to  a,  certain  extent. 

24.355.  I  think  you  used  (probably  incidentally 
merely)  the  phrase  that  examinations  were  the  chief 
teaching  agents  ? — I  am  afraid  they  are  now. 

24.356.  Would  you  not  rather  call  them  the  chief 
branding  agents,  like  branding  herrings,  merely  to 
estimate  their  quality,  but  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  the  herring  or  the  catching  of  it  ? — No, 


because  they  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the        E.  C 
herring  and  the  kind  of  backbone  which  he  sets  up.    Clark,  Esqh 
They  practically  prescribe  to  the  student,  the  course 
of  study  which  he  is  to  follow.  16  ]yjar  1393. 

24.357.  Then  would  you  class  them  as  directing  

agents  ? — Yes,  I  would  class  them  as  directing  agents 

much  more  than  as  teaching  agents. 

24.358.  Of  course  the  evils  of  the  examinations 
might  be  a  good  deal  obviated  if  as  you  said  (but  only 
to  a  limited  degree)  the  teachers  should  be  examiners  ? 
—Yes. 

24.359.  You  are  inclined  only  to  allow  one  third 
of  the  teachers  to  be  examiners  ?  — ■  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  only  a  small  amount,  otherwise  the 
examination  will  get  into  a  grove,  and  you  cannot 
change  your  teachers  so  often  as  you  change  your 
examiners. 

24.360.  Out  of  three,  two  are  not  to  be  teachers. 
In  what  sense  do  you  say  that?  They  might  be 
teachers  ? — But  not  in  that  institution. 

24.361.  They  would  still  be  teachers  ?— Yes.  I 
am  referring,  in  fact,  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of 
Education  of  the  Inns  of  Court : — "  A  general  board 
"  of  examiners,  consisting  of  all  the  readers  and  four 
"  other  examiners,  from  whom  one  reader  and  two 
"  examiners  should  be  selected  to  examine  on  each 
"  subject."  The  "  other  examiners  "  merely  mean 
other  than  the  readers. 

24.362.  Othe'r  than  the  readers  in  that  particular 
subject  ? — I  think  other  than  class  readers  generally. 

24.363.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  a  man  can  be  a 
good  examiner  unless  he  is  also  a  teacher  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  should  go  as  far  as  that.  I  do  not  think  a 
man  can  be  a  good  examiner  unless  he  has  had  some 
experience  of  teaching. 

24,361.  And  is  a  good  deal  in  touch  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day  ? — Yes,  either  in  the  way  of  practical 
teaching  or  otherwise.  Some  of  our  best  examiners, 
in  my  experience  at  Cambridge,  have  been  men  in 
practice  at  the  Bar,  but  not  in  too  much  practice. 

24.365.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  your 
feeling  about  examinations  is  (speaking  in  reference 
to  the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Playfair),  that  examina- 
tions are  essential.  They  must  exist? — I  am  afraid 
so.    I  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  do  without  them. 

24.366.  And,  existing,  they  must  be  very  important 
agents  in  directing  education  ? — Yes. 

24.367.  And  your  feeling  is  that  examinations 
should  be  so  modified  that  they  should  not  simply 
test  book-learning,  but  they  should  also  test  by  pro- 
blems and  essays — the  faculty  which  a  man  has  of 
utilising  his  learning? — Certainly,  and  bis  command 
of  principles  really  in  an  applicable  form,  not  as  a 
mere  formula. 

24.368.  The  real  point  in  education  is  to  establish 
if  possible  a  better  knowledge  of  principles? — Yes. 

24.369.  And  the  power  of  applying  those  principles 
as  illustrated  by  problems? — Certainly. 

24.370.  For  that,  of  course,  it  requires  more  time  ? 
—Yes. 

24.371.  It  is  easy  in  an  examination  to  ascertain 
the  facts  which  a  man  may  have  attained,  but  it  re- 
quires more  time,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
his  power  of  utilising  those  facts  ?— I  think  time  is 
rather  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  than 
elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  from 
the  answers  whether  a  man  has  the  power  of  utilising 
those  facts.  In  oral  examination  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult. My  experience  is  not  in  favour  of  oral  exami- 
nation as  a  rule  except  in  the  particular  instance  I 
have  mentioned  of  written  theses,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  out  whether  they  are  the  man's  own  work 
or  not, 

24.372.  Still  even  on  paper  where  a  man  has  to 
elaborate  his  views  as  well  as  his  actual  knowledge 
it  takes  only  more  time  ? — That  is  met  to  a  certain 
extent  by  alternative  questions,  so  as  not  to  overload 
the  man  too  much  by  making  him  answer  a  great 
number  of  questions  and  do  them  badly. 
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E.C.  24,373.  Still,  I  quite  think  with  you  that  the  im- 

Clark,  Esq.,    portiiut  work  of  examinations  is  to  elicit  good  know- 
'   '        ledge  of  principles,  and  the  effect  of  examinations 
6  M  ir  1893     hitherto  has  been  very  much  that  they  have  not  done 
'     '         '    that  ?— Yes. 

24.374.  And  your  wish  is  that  a  University  should 
contribute  to  that  great  work  ? — -Certainly. 

24.375.  You  believe  that  if  it  did  so  it  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage  to  legal  education  ? — I  think 
it  would.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
character  of  the  law  altogether  and  to  the  practitioners 
of  the  country  at  large. 

24.376.  Do  you  find  practically  that  the  passing  of 
an  examination  at  a  University,  and  the  obtaining 
of  a  degree  being  added  to  the  study  there,  gives  a 
practical  advantage  to  a  man  at  the  Bar  ? — At  present 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  does. 

24.377.  That,  of  course,  would  be  the  real  induce- 
ment to  men  to  resort  to  a  University,  and  if  they  felt 
that  their  prospect  of  success  at  the  Bar  was  not 
increased  by  the  greater  general  education,  and  the  time 
spent  at  the  University  to  attain  that  general  education, 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  resort  to  a  University  ? — Yes. 
I  think  they  would  get  an  immediate  advantage  in  the 
prospect  of  their  call,  and  I  think  that  gradually  they 
would  get  an  advantage  in  their  practice  at  the  Bar, 
but  I  think  that  would  have  to  come  really  through  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  Bar  generally. 
There  is  an  alteration  already  perceptible  in  the 
scientific  direction. 

24.378.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  do  not  excuse  any  part 
of  the  examination  or  any  part  of  the  time,  and  if,  in 
addition,  the  extra  period  of  study  at  the  University 
does  not  assist,  the  inducement  to  go  to  a  University 
would  be  extremely  small  ? — Yes,  1  think  you  will  see 
that  already  in  our  own  case,  now  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  have  already  taken  off  part  of  the  time. 

24.379.  Have  the  students  of  the  University  who  go 
in  for  any  Honour  Tripos  considerably  increased  in  the 
last  20  years  at  Cambridge? — Yes,  they  are  about 
stationary  now,  but  thev  have  increased. 

24.380.  To  about  40  or  50  in  a  year  ?— 50  is  our 
average  number. 

24.381.  Is  that  the  average  number  who  go  in,  or 
the  average  number  who  pass  ? — I  think  it  is  the 
average  number  who  go  in,  but  they  have  a  little 
diminished  the  last  year  or  two.  I  am  speaking 
rather  off  the  book  now,  but  I  think  they  have 
a  little  diminished  the  last  year  or  so. 

24.382.  What  do  you  think  is  their  idea  and  object 
in  going  in  for  the  honour  examination,  we  will  say, 
at  Cambridge? — I  think  some  10  or  a  dozen  of  them 
really  look  forward  to  the  honour  of  this  degree,  and 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

24.383.  The  honour  of  the  degree  as  assisting  them 
in  their  future  work  in  life?— No,  I  think  they  think 
that  the  degree  itself  is  of  use  to  them. 

24.384.  They  desire  to  go  out  with  honours  ? — Yes, 
and  they  prefer  law. 

24,o85.  There  is  another  avenue  in  what  you  call 
the  ordinary  or  poll  examination,  that  is  to  say,  the 
special  examination  in  law  ? — That  gives  no  advantage 
for  the  Inns  of  Court  career  at  all.  Nothing  is 
excused  on  account  of  that. 

24.386.  That  is  merely  a  way  through  to  a  degree  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  merely  a  way  through  to  a  degree.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  attempted  to  make  that  the  medium 
of  conveying  a  certain  amount  of  English  law. 

24.387.  Which  might  be  useful  to  magistrates  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

24.388.  {Professor  Sidgivick.)  What  is  about  the 
average  attendance  ? — The  attendance  varies  very  much 
indeed  according  to  the  view  that  is  held  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  hardness  in  particular  years.  I 
think,  at  present,  we  take  a  medium  number  of  men  as 
compared  with  other  specials.  I  should  say  that  40  or 
50  men  go  in  for  the  Law  special. 

24.389.  We  may  then  take  the  whole  number  who 
go  in  for  Law  to  be  nearly  100  men  each  year  ? — Yes, 
1  think  so,  but  the  number  of  those  who  go  in  for  the 
particular  special  varies  very  much  indeed.    At  one 


time  botany  was  the  favourite  special,  at  another  time 
theology,  but  now  theology  is  not  in  favour,  because  I 
think  it  is  supposed  to  be  hard. 

24.390.  (Sir  George,  Humphry.)  Another  important 
point  that  you  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
examinations  is  that  you  feel  that  the  honour  know- 
ledge and  the  pass  knowledge  may  be  tested  by  one 
and  the  same  examination  ? — I  think  it  can. 

21.391.  That  is  an  important  point  as  diminishing 
the  number  of  examinations  ? — I  think  it  is  an 
important  point. 

24.392.  You  would  give  honours  to  those  who 
showed  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  same 
subject  as  that  on  which  the  knowledge  has  been 
shown  by  those  who  pass  the  pass  degree?— Yes.  I 
think  the  essays  might  be  given  to  the  honour  men, 
because  they  are  the  only  number  of  men  likely  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing  well. 

24.393.  This  is  rather  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
medicine;  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  University 
should  combine  with  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  giving  the  pass  examination  of  the 
college  and  also  the  degree  of  the  University,  and  that 
that  might  all  be  done  very  well  at  one  examination,  ihc 
University  and  the  colleges  combining  to  conduct  that 
examination  ;  and  that  the  degree  might  be  given  to 
those  who  attained  a  somewhat  higher  standard? — I 
thought  you  would  give'a  degree  to  those  who  attained 
the  ordinary  standard,  and  a  higher  honour  to  those 
who  attained  the  honours  standard. 

24.394.  The  degree  probably  would  rank  somewhat 
higher.  Supposing  there  were  three  grades,  the  pass 
examination,  the  degree,  and  the  honours,  might  they 
not  all  be  estimated  bv  one  examination  ? — Judging 
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from  my  own  subject  I  should  think  they  might. 
That  would  be  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the 
University  of  London.  I  think  it  would  have  saved 
us  labour  if  we  had  examined  in  the  preliminary 
examination  and  for  honours  at  the  same  time,  then 
we  should  not  have  been  obliged  to  set  an  immense 
numbers  of  questions  varying  very  little  one  from  the 
other. 

24.395.  You  have  been  examiner  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  as  well  as  professor  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  and 
I  have  also  examined  at  the  Inns  of  Court  under  the 
new  system. 

24,390.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  German  Universities? — No,  I  am  not  at  all. 

24.397.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  success  of 
the  German  Universities  in  stimulating  the  advance- 
ment of  research  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  examination  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
the  teaching;  it  follows  the  lines  of  the  teaching, 
being  controlled  by  the  professors,  and  it  does  not 
control  them.  Have  you  any  view  upon  that  point  ? — 
I  think  the  examination  could  be  used  as  a  strong 
inducement  to  attend  lectures  in  this  way,  but  I  rather 
deprecate  its  being  entirely  controlled  by  the  teachers. 
I  think  you  ought  to  let  in  a  little  external  feeling 
besides  the  feeling  of  that  comparatively  permanent 
body  of  men. 

24.398.  In  a  subject  where  the  knowledge  is  growing 
the  difficulty  of  adapting  an  external  examination  to 
the  teaching  is  that  the  teacher,  if  he  is  a  first-rate 
teacher,  is  ahead  of  the  books,  and  where  you  have 
external  examinations  the  examiner  has  to  go  by  the 
books.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
Germany  the  professorial  teaching  is  so  much  sought 
after  in  view  of  the  examination,  because  the  exami- 
nations are  more  elastic.  Does  that  seem  to  you  a 
probable  result? — It  would  make  rather  a  difficulty  in 
the  results  of  the  examination  if  the  professor  who  is 
ahead  of  the  subject  was  able  to  examine  in  the 
information  which  he  may  be  supposed  exclusively 
to  possess.  I  think  it  rather  an  unsafe  method  of 
examination  because  his  questions  cannot  well  be 
tested  even  by  his  brother  examiners  or  by  anyone 
but  himself. 

24.399.  On  the  other  hand  is  there  not  a  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  students  to  attend  lectures  when  they 
know  that  whatever  is  not  in  the  books  will  not  be 
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set  in  the  examination  ? — I  think  what  is  in  the  books 
can  be  arranged  by  a  good  lecturer  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  men  may  get  it  in  a  more  palatable  and  a 
more  digestive  form,  than  by  the  books.  Moreover, 
the  professor  can  answer  the  questions  of  the  men 
who  attend  his  lectures. 

24,000.  I  think  you  said  you  regarded  the  study  of 
what  you  called  the  non-practical  subjects  as  a  good 
training  for  the  mind? — Yes,  1  did. 

24.401.  And  therefore  you  are  in  favour  of  its  being 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  Degree  in  Arts,  as  it  is  in 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  ? — May  I  ask  if  you  are 
referring  to  the  special  examination  ? 

24.402.  No,  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  honour 
course  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  am  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  is 
also,  as  you  are  aware,  an  avenue  to  the  degree  in  law 
especially,  which  is  thought  more  of  than  the  degree 
in  Arts. 

24.403.  I  suppose  that  a  student  who  has  gone 
through  a  course  in  law  at  Cambridge,  may  be  taken 
to  have  spent  three  years  more  or  less  ? —  On  this 
particular  study  only  two  years. 

24.404.  Then  will  he  normally  require  to  spend 
the  two  years  more  which  the  Inns  of  Court  now 
regard  as  the  term  of  their  course  ? — I  am  afraid  he 
will,  to  be  entitled  to  a  call. 

24.405.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  period  of 
four  years  is  what  is  desirable,  I  mean  in  view  of  the 
student's  training.  Is  it  desirable  in  your  view  that 
two  years  should  be  spent  in  the  study  of  what  you 
have  defined  as  the  non-practical  subjects,  and  two 
more  years  in  the  study  of  the  practical  ?  or  do  you 
think  that  if  we  were  able  to  arrange  the  matter  at 
our  discretion  it  would  be  better  to  have  more  time 
or  less  time  on  the  whole  for  the  man  who  is  making 
a  complete  study  of  law  with  a  view  to  the  profession  ? 
— The  two  years  at  Cambridge  are  not  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  non-practical  subjects.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  the  practical 
subjects.  I  think  it  a  great  misfortune  that  in  the  new 
scheme  of  the  Jnns  of  Court  they  do  not  recognise 
that  part  of  our  study  at  all.  I  think  it  is  rather  a 
pity  that  the  men  should  have  to  go  in  for  two  ad- 
ditional years  in  London  after  our  two  years  at 
Cambridge,  particularly  if  Ave,  as  I  hope  we  may, 
gradually  raise  the  standard  of  our  examination  at 
Cambridge,  so  as  to  induce  the  men  to  take  something 
more  like  three  years  than  t  wo  to  study  there. 

24,40li.  That  would  give  about  the  same  length  of 
time  on  the  whole — about  four  years  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

24.407.  In  arranging  a  new  University — if  we  are 
able  to  achieve  this  result  in  London — your  idea  is 
that  about  two  years  might  be  spent  in  non-practical 
subjects  which  the  Inns  of  Court  would  leave  to  the 
University,  and  two  years  more  in  practical  subjects  ? 
— I  had  very  much  rather  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
allow  the  beginning  of  the  practical  to  be  the  second 
year,  and  that  is  why  I  think  their  co-operation  is  so 
extremely  important. 

24.408.  Then  you  would  like  to  have  three  years' 
University  course  and  one  year  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

24.409.  Speaking  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  view, 
would  you  think  it  desirable  that,  even  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  entered  into  a  complete  and  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  University,  they  should  have  a  scheme  of 
their  own  outside  the  University  organisation,  or  do 
you  think  that  would  not  be  required  ? — I  think,  if 
they  would  accept  your  results,  you  would  be  able  to 
give  as  good  a  course  of  education  as  they  can  give. 

24.410.  And  that  would  be  the  best  thing  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  it? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  the  best  thing,  always  understanding  that  men  are 
still  recommended  to  spend  some  time  in  Chambers,  as 
the  Inns  of  Court  now  recommend  them  to  do  under 
their  own  system. 

24.411.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  way  of  pro- 
viding by  any  form  of  class  teaching  for  a  substitute 
for  the  work  in  Chambers  ? — I  think  the  new  system 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  a,  certain  extent  makes  it  un 
necessary,  hut.  there  1  rather  rely  upon  the  experience. 
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of  those  who  drew  Up  the  scheme,  in  which  they  saj-        E.  C. 
they  still  recommend  it.    Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  what    Clark,  Esq., 
they  say  there  : — "  The  Council,  while  thus  providing  LL.D. 
"  instruction  both  in  practice  and  theory,  desire  in  no  lg  Mar. 

"  way  to  discourage  students  from  complying  with  the  

"  recommendation  contained  in  Consolidated  ReguJa- 
"  tion  36,  and  attending,  at  some  period  before  en- 
"  tering  on  the  active  duties  of  the.  profession,  in  the 
"  Chambers  of  a  barrister,  conveyancer  or  pleader,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  exact  and  intimate 
"  knowledge  of  the  details  of  practical  work  than  can 
"  be  obtained  in  lectures  and  classes."  The  same 
always  applies  to  the  admission  to  the  profession  of 
barrister  and  solicitor. 

24.412.  I  suppose  we  may  say  that  the  students  at 
Cambridge  are  induced  to  go  to  the  University  by 
social  advantages,  Avhich  would  hardly  be  inducements 
in  the  same  degree  in  London,  and  having  in  view  the 
profession  of  law,  they  think  that  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  the  most  advantageous  expenditure  of  their  time  to 
read  law,  even  if  they  have  to  read  it  afterwards  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  accounts  for  a  considerable  number  of 
men.  I  do  not  think  many  men  now  take  up  the 
honours  course  of  law,  thinking  it  the  easiest  avenue 
to  a  degree.    It  has  ceased  to  be  so. 

24.413.  The  University  in  London  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  compete  ? — 
The  teaching  given  by  the  official  teachers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  would  be  considered  better  whether  it  was  so 
or  not.    There  would  not  be  the  social  attraction. 

24.414.  It  would  be  thought  to  prepare  better  for 
their  examination  ? — -Yes,  it  would  be  thought  to  be 
better  from  its  being  carried  on  by  men  directly  con- 
nected with  the  legal  profession. 

24.415.  So  your  idea  is  that  the  University  in 
London,  if  it  cannot  combine  with  the  Inns  of  Court, 
should  confine  itself  to  what  you  call  the  non -practical 
side  ? — I  think  if  it  cannot  effect  any  arrangement  with 
the  Inns  of  Court  it  ought  to  do  so. 

24.416.  And  you  think  it,  might  effectively  teach 
those  subjects  ? — Certainly  I  think  it  might. 

24.417.  Would  you  in  that  case  have  a,  Faculty  of 
Law  in  the  University  for  the  teaching  of  those  non- 
practical  subjects,  or  would  you  regard  that  as  part 
of  the  general  Faculty  of  Arts  ?  Of  course  if  Ave  com- 
bine with  the  Inns  of  Court  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ave 
should  have  a  Faculty  of  Law,  but  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  school  of  law  in  the  Inns  of  Court  shall  go 
on  outside,  avouUI  you  still  have  a  Faculty  of  LaAV  in 
the  UniA'ersity  with  a  view  of  teaching  the  law  ? — 
I  almost  think  it  would  be  better  not,  because  if  you 
left  out  the  more  practical  branches  you  Avould  leaA-e 
out  the  most  important  part  of  law.  I  think  it  would 
be  almost  better  if  your  teaching  work  Avere  confined 
practically  to  the  first  parts  of  our  Cambridge  Tripos 
—to  make  it  a  part  of  the  course  of  Arts. 

24.418.  (Lord  Reaij.)  Do  almost  all  your  students 
Avho  go  in  for  honours  intend  to  join  the  profession  ? 
— I  think  almost  all  ;  one  or  the  other  branch,  either 
solicitors  or  barristers. 

24.419.  In  the  specific  law  degree  examination 
cannot  one  get  honours  ? — Perhaps  you  mean  the  LaAV 
Special  ? 

24.420.  Yes  ? — No,  that  is  not  an  honour  examina- 
tion. That  is  only  Avhat  Ave  call  a  poll  examination, 
leading  to  a  degree  in  Arts  alone.  It  does  not  lead 
to  honours  at  all,  and  it  does  not  lead  to  a  degree  in 
LaAV. 

24.421.  The  honours  are  given  only  when  you  take 
the  degree  in  Law  ? — Yes  ;  Ave  differ  in  that  respect, 
I  believe,  from  Oxford.  Our  examination  which  con- 
fers degrees  in  LaAV  is  an  honour  examination  and  an 
honour  examination  only.  If  we  do  giAre  it  to  a  man 
Avho  does  not  quite  Avell  enough  for  honours  it  is 
given  in  Arts,  not  in  Law  ;  he  is  only  allowed  the 
ordinary  degree — the  B.A. 

21.422.  That  is  to  say,  the  degree  in  Law  is  itself 
mi  honour  degree  ? — Yes. 

24.423.  Are  the  courses  of  lectures  for  both  classes 
of  students  the  same  ? — No,  they  are  quite  different. 
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24.424.  The  students  who  make  Law  the  avenue 
to  get  the  ordinary  degree  attend  different  lectiues 
from  those  who  attend  specific  Law  lectures  ? — Yes. 

24.425.  Are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  up  that  dual 
system  ? — I  should  not,  I  think,  in  a  new  University, 
but  I  dislike  the  ordinary  degree  altogether  myself, 
because  I  think  all  men  ought  to  go  in  for  the  honour 


standard.  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  keep  up  that 
distinction  in  starting  a  new  University. 

24,426.  In  a  new  University  the  course  you  would 
favour  would  be  that  those  who  went  into  the  Law 
Faculty  should  go  in  and  obtain  a  Law  degree  with 
honours  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  if  you  could  make  the 
new  grade  in  your  system  correspond  with  ours. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


E.  Jenks,  Edward  Jenks.  E 

Esq.,  M.A. 

  24,427.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  your  experi- 
ence and  the  different  positions  you  have  held,  first  as 
a  public  teacher  of  law  ? — I  am  at  present  professor  of 
law  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  therefore  c\r 
officio  in  Victoria  University.  1  have  been  professor 
of  law  in  Melbourne  University,  and  I  have  been  a 
lecturer  at  two  Cambridge  colleges,  Pembroke  and 
Jesus. 

24.428.  And  as  a  private  teacher  of  law  ? — I  was 
for  several  years  at  Cambridge  a  member  of  the 
despised  profession  of  coaches,  or  crammers,  and  had  a 
great  many  pupils,  and  I  also  had  a  few  pupils  in 
chambers  in  London  in  the  same  capacity. 

24.429.  And  as  an  administrator? — As  an  adminis- 
trator I  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Melbourne — 
chairman  ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Legal 
Studies  at  Liverpool ;  and  (perhaps  this  is  not  specially 
connected  with  law)  I  was  Organizing  Secretary  of  the 
University  Extension  Board  of  Victoria. 

24.430.  As  a  student? — As  a  student  I  have  been 
through  the  whole  mill  of  law,  in  every  possible  phase. 
I  began  as  an  articled  clerk  and  served  my  full  time  in 
a  solicitor's  office.  Then  I  went  to  Cambridge  and 
took  two  Triposes,  one  of  which  was  law.  I  practised 
as  a  solicitor  for  a  short  time  and  also  as  a  barrister. 

24.431.  I  understand  that  you  will  give  some 
evidence  before  us  with ' regard  to  the  constitutional 
epiestion  and  the  general  principles  <>n  which  the 
University  should  be  conducted  with  regard  to  each 
of  its  Faculties  ? — "With  a  special  regard  to  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  I  have  had  unfortunately  some  little  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulties  of  University  management  and 
constitution,  and  I  have  come  to  one  or  two  very  definite 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  experience.  One  is  that 
University  machinery  as  a  whole  is  very  much  too 
complicated,  and  that  applies  especially  to  modern 
Universities.  Another  is  that  one  or  two  elementary 
principles  must  be  observed  if  harmony  is  to  be 
expected.  I  think  that  the  study  of  law  (as  well  as 
other  studies),  whether  it  is  to  be  made  the  avenue  to 
a  degree  or  to  a  profession  or  both,  should  be  primarily 
under  a  special  or  departmental  board,  composed 
principally  of  teachers  in  various  branches  of  the 
subjects,  though  also  containing  a  non-teaching  or  lay 
element,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  upon  that  body  the 
teaching  element  should  greatly  preponderate. 

24.432.  Is  this  body  to  have  the  chief  management 
of  all  ordinary  matters  ? — That  body  would  conduct 
the  ordinary  routine  business  of  the  law  school,  such 
as  the  settling  of  the  hours  and  times  of  lectures,  the 
division  of  subjects  amongst  the  various  teachers,  and 
the  daily  questions  that  come  up  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  any  school.  Then  it  should  also 
have  a  very  large  recommending  power  in  regard  to 
the  more  important  matters  which  it  should  not  finally 
conclude,  such  as  the  choice  of  teachers  and  the  fixing 
of  subjects  for  teaching  and  examination,  in  fact  every 
subject  that  could  concern  the  study  of  law  in  the 
University. 

2-1,433.  Then  above  this  body  you  woidd  have  the 
General  Board  ? — Then  there  ought  to  be,  I  think,  a 
General  Body  for  the  University  as  a  whole  which 
would  look  at  matters  from  the  University  standpoint, 
rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  study  ; 
and  that  body  should  have  upon  it  a  majority  of 
laymen  in  the  very  restricted  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
term,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  are  not  teachers  of  the 
University  ;  that  the  teachers  should  be  directly  and 
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substantially  represented  upon  it ;  that  each  Depart- 
mental Body  should  be  directly  represented  upon  it  ; 
that  this  body  should  have  an  acting  power  in  all 
important  matters,  but  that  it  should  be  bound  in  every 
case  to  refer  t  he  matter  in  hand  to  the  departments 
more  especially  concerned  ;  and  that,  it  should  not  be 
entitled  to  decide  until  those  departments  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  reporting. 

24.434.  After  they  had  reported,  the  decision  of  the 
General  Body  should  be  independent  and  final  ?— Yes  ; 
the  decision  of  the  majority  should  be  accepted,  but 
the  majority  should  not  be  entitled  to  decide  without 
having  heard  adequate  representation  of  the  views  of 
the  minority.  I  think  there  is  one  matter  which  is 
almost  essential,  and  that  is  that  there  sould  be  a  sec- 
tion  of  both  the  Special  Body  and  the  General  Body 
which  is  identical  in  its  composition.  The  great  troubles 
to  w  hich  1  particularly  referred,  and  of  which  I  have 
had  unfort  unate  experience,  mainly  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  two  bodies  had  no  members  who  were  equally 
members  of  both  bodies  or  rathor  they  had,  but  in 
practice  the  members  of  the  General  Body  stayed 
away  from  the  Special  or  Departmental  Body,  and  the 
consequence  was  t  hat  the  two  bodies  worked  in  total 
ignorance  of  one  another's  views  and  feelings,  and 
there  was  a  constant  state  of  suspicion  generated. 

24.435.  Which  was  the  subordinate  body,  or  had 
they  both  equal  power.  Could  the  Senate  override 
the  Departmental  Body? — The  General  Body  had  the 
general  power  of  overriding  the  Departmental  Body 
on  almost  every  point,  but,  as  the  members  of  the 
Depart  mental  Body  had  to  work  out  the  policy  it  was 
practically  calling  upon  them  to  work  out  a  policy  of 
which  they  disapproved,  and  they  did  not  tlo  it. 

24.436.  And  that  led  to  confusion  ? — \res. 

24.437.  Your  remedy  for  that  would  be  to  give  the 
subordinate  body  more  power  as  to  detail  and  as  to 
small  matters  ? — Yes. 

24.438.  I  suppose  you  must  give  the  General  Body 
power  when  it  chooses,  to  overrule  the  other  must  you 
not,  or  would  you  refuse  it  that  power? — Not  in  some 
points  of  detail ;  I  think  in  some  points  of  detail  the 
Departmental  Body  must  be  absolute,  because  it 
obviously  has  to  decide. 

24.439.  What  do  you  think  with  regard  to  having 
the  real  work  done  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate, 
the  Governing  Body  being  really  responsible  even  for 
the  details,  and  the  Board  of  Studies  elected  by  the 
Faculty  being  purely  consultative,  and  having  no 
power  at  all? — I  do  not  think  that  system  would 
work.  It  would  work  as  any  system  will  work  where 
there  is  a  general  wish  to  get  business  done,  and  a 
general  harmony  of  opinion,  but  if  people  differ,  as 
people  do  differ  upon  real  points  of  principle,  I  think 
it  would  not  work  at  all.  I  think  the  purely  consul- 
tative body  would  consider  that  it  was  a  mere  shadow. 
It  would  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  its  meetings  and 
there  would  be  a  feeeling  of  soreness  and  irritation 
among  its  members. 

24.440.  I  think  I  understand  your  plan  of  having 
two  bodies  and  having  members  common  to  both  who 
will  attend  and  prevent  friction  ? — Yes. 

24,411 .  Each  of  those  bodies  ought  to  consist  partly 
of  teachers  and  partly  of  outsiders,  but  on  the  Senate 
the  outsiders  ought  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  in  the 
Departmental  Body  the  teachers  ought  to  be  in  the 
majority  ?--Yes,  1  think  you  may  quite  safely  give 
the  laymen  a  majority  on  the  General  Board,  because 
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the  superior  knowledge  of  the  teachers  would  be  sure 
to  outweigh  the  actual  minority  of  votes. 

24.442.  Then  you  would  give  the  Departmental 
Eoard  representation  on  the  General  Body  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  very  important. 

24.443.  And  right  of  precedence  in  all  matters 
introduced  by  it? — Right  of  precedence  in  all  matters 
either  introduced  by  it,  or  specially  affecting  it.  I 
thjnk  the  principle  should  be  this — whenever  there  is 
a  proposal  made  affecting  the  School  of  Law  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  or  Faculty  of  Law 
should  be  asked  to  express  their  opinion. 

24.444.  Some  people  would  prefer  to  have  the  last 
word.  At  any  rate  you  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
a  leading  voice  ? — Yes,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  course  should  be  binding,  but  only  after  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  discussion. 

24.445.  Then  you  say  that  no  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  non-teaehing  body  to  absent  itself 
from  the  meetings  of  the  departmental  board  ? — That 
is  the  result  of  experience  I  have  found  it  to  be  the 
result  sometimes,  that  if  the  lay  members  consider  that 
they  are  merely  doing  their  work  over  again  in  the 
general  body,  where  they  are  not  held  in  check  or 
not  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  pi*actical  teachers, 
they  are  very  much  given,  on  quite  natural  considera- 
tions, to  absent  themselves  from  the  meetings  of  the 
special  body,  and  therefore  come  to  the  meetings  of 
the  general  body  without  that  knowledge  which  they 
ought  to  have. 

24.446.  Then  the  non-teaching  element  which  you 
have  alluded  to  in  both  these  bodies  should  consist  of 
what  kind  of  persons? — I  think,  now  speaking  with 
regard  to  a  particular  school  of  law,  and  to  the  con- 
templated school  of  law  in  London,  such  as  the 
Commission  has  been  taking  evidence  about,  the 
non-teaching  element  should  consist  of  three  classes  of 
persons  ;  first  of  all,  people  officially  connected  with 
the  law  in  great  public  positions,  such  as  some  of  the 
judges  and  some  of  the  higher  officials  at  the  Law 
Courts,  secondly  of  representatives  of  professional 
bodies  like  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society ;  and  thirdly,  (and  this  of  course  is  a 
very  revolutionary  proposal),  of  the  students  in  both 
branches  of  the  profession.  I  have  experience  of 
that  principle  in  work,  and  I  attach  very  great  import- 
ance to  it. 

24.447.  You  mean  the  undergraduates  ? — Yes. 

24.448.  Docs  that  exist  in  any  University  ? — That 
exists,  not  strictly  speaking  in  any  LTniversity  that  I 
am  aware  of,  but  it  exists  in  our  Board  of  Legal 
Studies  at  Liverpool,  and  with  the  most  happy  results. 
There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  students  and 
the  teaching  staff,  and  there  is  general  contentment 
among  the  students.  There  must  be  a  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  organised  body  to  provide  the  repre- 
sentatives, but  that  nearly  always  exists.  In  Liver- 
pool there  is  a  very  powerful  and  old-established  Asso- 
ciation of  law  students  which  elects  three  members 
of  the  twelve  who  form  the  Board  of  Legal  Studies. 

24.449.  Do  they  elect  students  ? — They  generally 
elect  the  older  students,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  are 
no  longer  technically  students,  but  who  remain  in  the 
Association  and  who  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
them.  They  are  entitled  by  the  rules  of  the  consti- 
tution and  they  elect  whom  they  like. 

24.450.  {Lord  Playfair)  Is  not  that  the  rule 
which  exists  in  the  Scotch  Universities  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  rule  in  the  Scotch  Universities  cpiite  answers 
or  would  answer  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
Liverpool  Board  of  Legal  Studies.  The  student 
representatives  on  the  board  are  members  not  of  a, 
body  which  is  only  called  in  occasionally  to  decide 
disputes,  but  of  the  special  departmental  body  which 
lias  the  whole  control  of  the  school.  The  school  of 
law  is  the  only  school  in  University  College,  Liverpool, 
which  adopts  that  plan,  and  1  observe  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  relation  of  the  students  to  the 
teachers  in  the  school  of  law,  and  the  relations  of  the 
students  to  the  teachers  in  the  other  schools  of  the 
college . 


24.451.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  on  the  whole  it     E.  Jenks 
would  be  advisable  to  insist  that  the  representative  of    Esq.,  M.A. 
the  students  should  not  be  an  undergraduate  himself.   ■ 

or  do  you  think  he  might  even  be  that? — I  think  J6  Mar.  1893. 

there  might  be  some  little  difficulty  in  that  because 

questions  of  examinations  which  he  would  have  to 

take  might  be  discussed.    No  doubt  there  would  be 

difficulties  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  they  could  be 

overcome  in  practice,  and  I  think  in  a  body  such  as 

the   contemplated    University  will    probably  be,  it 

would  be  of  particular  importance  in  holding  the 

students  together. 

24.452.  It  would  be  rather  an  unfortunate  accident 
if  the  student  representative  was  himself  plucked  after 
all  ? — I  think  he  would  take  it  in  all  the  better  part  if 
he  knew  that  everything  was  fair  and  above,  board. 

24.453.  Then  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  relations  of 
University  and  professional  bodies.  This  refers  to  the 
contemplated  University  of  London,  either  the  present 
University  remodelled  or  the  new  one  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  take  into  account  the  existing 
conditions  so  far  as  I  know  them,  in  order  to  make  my 
evidence  as  practical  as  possible.  I  think  there  will 
probably  be  two  classes  of  students  in  any  University 
of  this  kind  that  may  be  created.  I  think  there  will 
be  a  class,  perhaps  a.  small  one,  which  does  not  intend 
to  take  a  complete  course  in  law,  but  only  intends  to 
take  up  certain  special  subjects  connected  with  law 
with  a  view  to  official  experience,  business  experience, 
and  so  forth.  I  say  so,  because  at  Liverpool  I  am 
being  consulted  occasionally  by  men  of  that  type — 
men  such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Underwriters  Asso- 
ciation there,  and  people  in  official  positions  of  that 
kind  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  certain 
branches  of  law.  And  I  think  with  that  object  a 
Faculty  of  Law  ought  to  lay  down  very  few  restric- 
tions as  to  the  right  of  attendance,  and  even  examina- 
tion on  special  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  all  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  would  be  for  the  intending 
student  to  put  his  name  down  at  the  University  and 
pass  an  examination  in  general  knowledge.  That 
would  not  even  be  necessary  if  the  University  did  not 
afterwards  propose  to  examine  him  ;  if  it  merely  pro- 
posed to  give  him  some  teaching ;  but  as  most  of  the 
students  would  desire  probably  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  certificate,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  give 
him  a  preliminary  examination.  That  being  done,  he 
might  have  the  freest  possible  permission  to  attend 
any  lectures  provided  by  the  LTniversity,  his  certi- 
ficate of  registration  being  his  passport  or  key  to 
enter  into  all  the  lecture  rooms  provided  by  or  in  con- 
nexion with  the  University.  Then  I  think  the  Uni- 
versity might  examine  him  on  any  particular  course 
that  he  chose,  he  having  fulfilled  the  requisite  time 
and  attendance  at  the  University,  and  it  might  give 
him  a  certificate  with  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  attended  those  subjects.  I  believe  those 
certificates  would  be  a  great  deal  sought  after,  and 
would  lie  recognized  by  various  institutions  such  as 
banks,  insurance  offices,  and  so  on,  as  of  great  value. 
Then  the  other  class  of  students  who  Avish  to  take 
a  complete  course  in  law  I  think,  would  nearly  all 
be  men  who  proposed  afterwards  to  go  into  the 
legal  profession.  I  do  not  think  as  a  matter  of  fact 
you  would  get  men  to  come  and  take  a  complete 
degree  in  law  unless  they  contemplated  going  into  the 
profession  afterwards.  For  these  I  think  the  Univer- 
sity might  take  into  account  the  fact  that  they  were 
intending  to  go  into  the  profession,  without  assuming 
to  qualify  for  the  profession  itself,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  professional  bodies  (I  speak  without 
knowledge  of  their  intention)  might,  without  being 
afraid  of  losing  their  position,  very  well  say  to  every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  profession  :  "  We  shall 
"  examine  you  on  technical  subjects  and  teach  you  on 
"  technical  subjects,  and  we  will  not  allow  anybody 
"  else  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  our  certifi- 
"  cates,  but  we  shall  require  you  to  produce  evi- 
"  dence  of  a  liberal  education  or  a  scientific  education 
"  to  a  certain  extent  as  well.  You  can  take  it  when 
"  you  like,  so  long  as,  before  you  are  finally  admitted, 
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Ei  Jenks,  "  you  produce  to  us  evidence  that  you  have  taken 
Esq.,  M.A.     "  this  education,  and  qualified  yourself  in  it,  and  the 

  "  proof  that  we  will  accept  is  the  certificate  or  the 

6  Mar.  1893.  (l  degree  of  the  contemplated  University."  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  law  stu- 
dents live  in  London  (even  those  who  begin  in  the 
country  come  up  to  London),  I  think  they  would  be 
brought  well  within  the  circuit  of  this  contemplated 
University,  and  I  think  that  is  a  way  by  which  you 
might  gradually  introduce  a  higher, level  of  education  in 
both  branches  of  the  legal  profession.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  that  is  done  in  Melbourne  University  in  Australia. 
The  right  of  call  to  the  Bar  there  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges.  I  speak  now  up  to  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  professions  have  now  been  amalgamated,  ami  I 
cannot  say  exactly  what  the  rule  is,  but  up  to  the  close 
of  last  year  the  right  of  call  to  the  Bar  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  nnd  the  rule  of  the  judges 
was  to  accept  the  law  degree  at  Melbourne  University 
without  any  further  inquiry,  except  merely  testimony 
as  to  character. 

24.454.  But  they  had  a  separate  examination  for 
the  technical  law,  had  they  not  ? — No.  For  the  Bar 
they  simply  accepted  the  Melbourne  University  degree 
in  law  as  the  only  evidence  of  knowledge.  But  in  the 
case  of  solicitors  the  Law  Society  of  Victoria  (winch 
corresponds  with  the  Incorporated  Law  Societ)  here) 
said  : — "  We  will  examine  you  upon  technical  subjects, 
"  but,  we  require  you  also  to  produce  certificates  of 
"  knowledge  in  certain  non-technical  subjects,  from 
"  the  University."  They  did  not  require  attendance 
on  the  teaching  at  the  University,  but  they  did  require 
a  certificate  of  examination  by  the  University,  and  the 
result  Was  that  a  large  number  of  articled  clerks,  I 
think  to  their  own  great  benefit,  attended  courses  at  the 
University.  I  used  to  give  one  of  those  courses  my- 
self. I  had  a  very  large  audience,  and  the  plan  seemed 
to  work  excellently.  There  were  no  complaints  from 
the  professional  bodies  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed 
in  every  way  willing  and  anxious  to  induce  the 
articled  clerks  to  attend.  I  think  that  is  something 
of  the  kind  of  scheme  that  might  work  very  well  with 
the  University  in  London.  Of  course  that  would 
have  to  be  done,  !  suppose,  as  the  result  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  professional  bodies,  but  T  cannot  see 
that  the  professional  bodies  are  likely  to  object  to  a 
moderate  scheme  of  that  kind. 

24.455.  Particularly  if  the  professional  bodies  were 
largely  represented  on  the  Faculties  ? — Yes. 

24.456.  Then  your  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  University  and  other  teaching  bodies,  that 
is  referring  still  to  London? — Yes,  to  the  contem- 
plated University.  I  think  that  in  the  first  place  the 
University  would  provide  teaching  in  subjects  in 
which  there  is  no  teaching  already  provided.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  law  subjects,  and  I  can  instance 
three  or  four  of  those  points  if  necessary.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  obviously  an  opportunity  for  the 
University  in  that  regard.  In  the  second  place,  I 
think  it  might  provide  higher  teaching  in  some  sub- 
jects that  are  taught  at  other  places.  I  am  thinking 
now  not  so  much  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  as  of  institutions  like  King's 
College  and  University  College — educational  bodies. 
Then  in  the  third  place,  and  that  I  think  is  the  most 
important  thing,  the  University  would  recognise  the 
teaching  at  other  institutions.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  that  too,  and  in  practice,  although  it 
requires  to  be  conducted  with  a  certain  amount  of 
skill,  I  think  the  difficuties  are  not  insuperable.  I 
think  that  all  institutions  who  can  put  themselves  on 
such  a  footing  would  like  to  be  recognised  by  a  Uni- 
versity, and  i  think  they  would  strive  to  better  their 
teaching  and  to  raise  their  standard  in  order  that 
they  might  be  recognised  by  the  University. 

24,457.  Are  you  still  referring  to  institutions  like 
University  College  and  King's  College  ? — Yes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  plan  involves  the  minimum  of 
expense  in  the  management,  of  these  institutions.  They 
simply  submit  a  plan  of  their  proposed  teaching  for 
the  following  year,  and  the  General  Board,  unon  the 


recommendation  of  the  Special  Board  concerned, 
either  approves  of  or  suggests  amendments  in  the 
scheme.  It  is  entirely  voluntary  of  course.  If  the 
institution  chooses  to  submit  it,  and  the  University 
approves  of  it,  then  it  is  understood  that  the  Univer- 
sity recognises  the  attendance  at  these  courses  of 
teaching  as  being  attendance,  which  -will  qualify  can- 
didates to  sit  for  its  own  examinations,  and  to  receive 
certificates  of  having  attended  the  teaching  in  those 
subjects. 

24.458.  And  the  arrangement  would  be  only  a 
yearly  one  ? — Yes,  unless  the  institutions  would  pledge 
themselves  for  more  than  one  year. 

24.459.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  Law  only  or 
other  Faculties  as  well  ? — I  do  not  venture  to  speak 
with  regard  to  the  other  subjects,  because  I  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  with  regard  to  Law.  I  think  the 
prospectus  which  the  Faculty  of  the  University  would 
thus  bring  out  every  year  would  be  of  immense  im- 
portance to  law  students.  It  would  show  them  at  a 
glance  where  teaching  was  to  be  got  on  any  particular 
subject,  upon  what  terms,  at  what  times,  and  so  forth. 
It  would  be  a  complete  guide  to  the  higher  education 
of  law  within  the  limits.  Then  I  think  the  Univer- 
sity, on  that  scheme,  might  very  well  say  : — "  We  do 
not  teach  technical  law  at  all."  I  do  not  think  a 
University  can  teach  technical  law,  and  by  that  means, 
of  course,  great  jealousy  would  be  avoided. 

24.460.  This  temporary  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity, with  regard  to  one  Faculty,  could  hardly  take 
piace  if  the  Colleges  were  united  with  the  University, 
and  essentially  component,  parts  of  the  University,  in 
other  Faculties.  Law  could  not  be  on  a  different  foot- 
ing?— No,  but  my  intention  was  to  suggest  that  the 
Faculty  of  Law  should  not  recognise  the  institutions, 
but  should  recognise  part  icular  teaching,  t  hat  is,  should 
not  in  any  way  pass  judgment  on  the  institution  as  a 
whole,  but  should  simply  say  :  "  In  this  particular 
subject  Ave  recognise  your  teaching." 

24.461.  You  would  not  objecl  to  that  being  thecase 
with  regard  to  all  the  Faculties  ?— No,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  natural  that  it  should  be. 

24.462.  Then  as  to  the  scheme,  of  legal  education  you 
say  that  certain  practical  bases  might  be  accepted  ? — My 
experience  has  led  me  to  one  or  two  general  conclusions 
on  that  subject.  The  first  one  is  this;  and  on 
this  I  imagine  there  is  most  difference  of  opinion. 
I  think  the  teaching  in  the  higher  subjects  of  law 
should  certainly  not  precede  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical law.  A  student,  that  is  to  say,  an  English 
student  (1  think  students  of  oilier  countries  might 
be  differently  constituted),  will  take  most  interest 
in  law  if  he  is  first  turned  into  a  solicitor's  office, 
into  the  purely  technical  part  of  his  profession, 
doing  altogether  technical  work  and  reading  technical 
books.  It  may  sound  strange,  but  I  am  becoming 
more  sure  of  that  each  year.  Then  after  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  make  up  his  mind  what  is  the  par- 
ticular branch  he  cares  about  most.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  should  be  asked  what  subject,  but  what  is  the 
particular  type  of  subject,  whether  he  cares  for  the 
history  of  law  or  the  philosophical  or  logical  aspect  of 
law  or  criticism  or  reform.  I  think  those  ought  to 
be  the  bases  of  certain  groups.  I  do  not  think  that 
English  students  care  at  all  about  law  regarded  as 
an  abstract  study.  I  think  it  is  very  valuable  as  an 
abstract  study,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
one  man  in  a  thousand  who  cares  for  it  or  who  would 
appreciate  it.  If  you  get  a  man  like  John  Stuart. 
Mill  he  takes  to  it  very  readily  without  being  a  law- 
yer, but  I  think  instances  of  that  type  are  extremely 
rare  where  the  English  student  who  takes  to  technical 
work  likes  it.  Another  advantage  is  that  you  get  the 
students  much  later.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
good  in  attempting  to  teach  higher  law  to  boys  of 
18  or  19,  but  by  the  time  a  man  reaches  21  he  is  more 
prepared  to  take  to  the  masculine  study  of  the  law. 

24.463.  What  sort  of  technical  law  will  lie  learn, 
the  same  sort  of  thing  that  he  will  learn  afterwards  in 
Chambers  ? — Yes,  the  same  sort  of  thing,  that  which 
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will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  technical  examination.  He 
will  get  into  touch  with  the  system,  and  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  the  scientific  study  it  will  not  be 
so  very  much  in  the  air  as  it  is  at  present  when  he 
studies  it  beforehand.  Then  I  have  sketched  out 
these  three  groups  of  the  study  of  law,  because  I  think 
the  present  system  is  entirely  haphazard,  and  goes 
on  the  plan  of*  giving  each  a  little  bit  of  everything, 
and  I  think  the  grouping  of  subjects  on  a  definite 
plat;  in  anv  Faculty  ot  Law  is  a  thing  that  ought  to 
he  done.  1  divide  them  into  three  heads,  historical, 
logical,  and  critical,  and  I  think  that  three  or  four 
subjects  might  very  well  be  put  under  each  head.  The 
study  of  any  one  of  those  groups  should  entitle  a  man 
after  examination  to  a  degree  in  law. 

24.464.  Will  you  give  us  the  sub-divisions  ? — In 
the  historical  group  I  would  put;  (i.)  History  of 
English  Law  ;  (ii.)  Outlines  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  Teutonic  Law  generally.  On  this  point  I 
believe  90  per  cent,  of  English  students'  minds  are 
absolutely  blank.  Then,  "(hi.)  The  principles  o£ 
Political  Evolution "  ;  and  "  (iv.)  The  history  of 
specific  legal  ideas  "  ;  for  example,  such  a  thing  as  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  be  traced  out  of  its  earliest  stages 
downwards.  I  have  adopted  that  method  myself  con- 
siderably, at  the  risk,  of  course,  of  leading  my  students 
away  from  the  prescribed  subjects,  but  I  have  always 
found  that  the  students  took  great  interest  in  it.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  students  would  be  inclined  to 
take  the  historical  group ;  I  think  it  would  interest 
them  most.  Then  'dealing  with  the  logical  group, 
under  that  head  I  put ;  (i.)  The  essentials  of  a  legal 
system ;  (ii.)  The  complete  method  of  handling  a 
given  legal  subject.  There  of  course  one  could  not 
have  a  better  example  than  the  best  titles  of  the  Digest  . 
Take  the  title  in  the  Digest  "  possession,"  and  see  how 
completely  it  is  worked  out.  Then,  "  (iii.)  The 
comparative  study  of  existing  systems  (in  outline)," 
which  would  make  a  splendid  ground  work  for  the 
technical  study  of  the  subject  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 
Then  "  (iv.)  Various  bases  proposed  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  codes,"  and  "  (v.)  The  kinds  and  relative 
value  of  evidence." 

24.465.  That  concludes  the  logical  group  ? — Yes. 
Then  in  the  critical  group  I  propose  to  put  first  "  The 
actual  working  of  various  legal  principles  or  enact- 
ments," such,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  of  con- 
sideration, and  see  how  it  works  in  various  cases  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  or  any  other  principle  of  that 
kind.  Then,  "  (ii.)  The  objects  aimed  at  by  various 
"  classes  of  laws  and  the  suitability  of  their  methods  to 
"  these  ends."  One  may  take  a  group  ot'  laws  like  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  or  a  group  of  Acts  of  that 
kind,  and  ask  the  students  to  work  them  out  in  Blue 
Books,  and  see  how  far  they  actually  achieve  the 
objects  which  they  had  in  view.  Then,  "(iii.)  Ex- 
amination of  existing  projects  of  law  reform  ;  "  (iv.) 
"  Discussion  of  the  correctness  of  recorded  decisions," 
for  instance,  as  to  whether  they  were  in  accordance 
with  legal  principles  or  not. 

24.466.  Under  what  head  would  Kommi  Law  come  ? 
In  the  first  two  groups,  but  not  qua  Roman  Law. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  a  special  heading 
for  Roman  Law.  It  would  come  in  the  History  of 
Legal  Ideas.  You  would  take  a  special  idea,  and 
trace  its  history  all  through  Roman  Law.  That  it  is 
possible  to  do,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  student  to 
get  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Law.  Then  in  the  second  group  of  subjects 
you  would  work  from  the  Digest,  and  in  that  way 
Roman  Law  would  be  subservient  to  legal  educa- 
tion. We  have  adopted  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Law 
quite  illogically  from  continental  nations.  It  is  the 
basis  of  law  in  part  of  Germany  and  to  some  extent  in 
France  (one  may  say  that  the  French  Codes  are  based 
upon  it)  and  also  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case 
in  England.  It  is  an  absolute  stranger  system,  of 
great  value,  but  not  an  essential  study. 

24.467.  And  International  Law?- — international 
Law  I  regard  as  not  at  all  a  fit  subject  for  a  Faculty 
of  Law  to  deal  with. 


24.468.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  e.  Jenk.t, 
regard  to  the  scheme  of  legal  education  ? — Only  I    Esq.,  M.A. 

would  suggest  that  the  students  taking  degrees  should   

be  advised  to  follow  this  grouping,  and  it  should  be  16  ^ar-  1893 
urged  upon  the  professional  bodies  that  in  the  evidence 

of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  require,  they  should 
follow  the  same  principle  at  least  in  part.  They  might 
require  perhaps  from  every  candidate  evidence  of 
having  studied  part  of  one  group. 

24.469.  You  think  they  at  present  try  to  go  over 
too  wide  a  field  ? — I  think  all  plan?  tr  schemes  of 
teaching  law  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  much 
too  ambitious. 

24.470.  Then  the  methods  of  teaching  ? — I  merely 
just  put  down  that  point.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
any  very  special  experience  on  that  subject.  I  have 
found  that  lectures  (although  I  have  never  felt  myself 
that  I  derived  great  advantage  from  lectures)  are 
really  appreciated  very  much  if  they  are  suitable  lec- 
tures. I  found  particularly  in  Australia  that  the 
feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  them.  Men  would 
make  great  sacrifices  to  attend  lectures,  and  would 
assure  one  that  they  derived  great  advantage  from 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  that  method  of  teaching. 

24.471.  Are  they  allowed  to  ask  questions  ? — Yes. 

24.472.  Do  the  students  and  the  lecturer  work  to- 
gether at  all  ? — Not  necessarily.  The  way  I  do  my 
own  paper  work  is  to  take  the  men  in  small  numbers, 
not  more  than  two  at  once.  The  great  advantage  of 
paper  work  is  that  it  makes  men  work  instead  of  lead- 
ing them  to  think  you  are  going  to  do  the  work  for 
them.  You  get  to  know  something  about  the  state  of 
a  man's  mind.  Then  also  I  may  say  that  I  have 
found  the  legal  moot  very  valuable. 

24.473.  Discussions  ? — Yes,  as  largely  as  possible 
allowing  the  discussion  to  be  done  by  the  student,  but 
the  teacher  to  be  present.  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
side, and  I  am  still  asked  to  preside,  at  legal  moots. 
One  can  take  the  opportunity'  of  giving  a  little  instruc- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  students  a 
very  free  hand. 

24.474.  (Lord  JReoi/.)   Your  groups  are  optional 
groups,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

24.475.  You  do  not  require  a  student  to  attend 
in  all  the  groups  ? — No,  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I 
object  to. 

24.476.  The  degree  taken  in  either  of  the  three 
groups  would,  according  to  your  system,  have  to  be 
recognised  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  by  the  professional 
body,  would  it  not  ? — No,  that  is  to  be  merely  an 
educational  degree.  But  I  suggest  that  the  profes- 
sional bodies  might,  if  they  pleased,  require  the  student 
to  take  a  part  of  one  of  those  groups.  I  mean,  we 
could  not  expect  them  to  require  every  student  to  take 
a  degree,  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  but  they 
might  give  some  encouragement  to  men  who  came  up 
with  the  testamur  of  the  whole  degree.  I  think 
opposition  would  be  aroused  in  the  professional 
bodies  if  it  were  proposed  to  make  the  degree  com- 
pulsory. 

24.477.  Your  plan  is  that  the  professional  bodies 
should  recognise  the  certificates  to  be  given  on  ex- 
aminations to  be  held  in  certain  subjects  ? — Yes. 

24.478.  What  you  have  called  the  Departmental 
Board  is,  I  suppose,  what  we  have  usually  heard 
called  the  Board  of  Studies  and  Examinations,  which 
practically  originates  everything  connected  with  educa- 
tion in  the  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

24.479.  Therefore,  your  idea  would  be  a  Faculty  as 
a  board  of  electors  ? — Yes,  but  I  observe  that  the 
word  "  Faculty "  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion  that  I  prefer  to  use  a  neutral  term,  "  De- 
partmental Board." 

24.480.  That  might  lead  to  an  equal  amount  of 
discussion.  "Faculty"  as  a  rule  hitherto  has  been 
used  as  meaning  the  assembly  of  teachers.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  that  ? — Yes,  because  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  people  who  are  not  teachers  should  be 
on  the  Board. 
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E.Jenhn,  24,481.  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  professorial 
Esq.,  M.A.     element   on    your   Departmental   Board,    would  be 

elected,  I  suppose,  by  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 
6  M^r'  1893,       24,482.  All  the  teachers  in  the  Faculty  ?— Yes. 

24.483.  All  the  law  teachers  would  elect  the  pro- 
portion of  teachers  on  what  you  have  called  the 
Departmental  Board,  and  what  I  have  called  the  Board 
of  Studies  ? — Yes. 

24.484.  May  I  ask  how  you  would  appoint  the  lay 
members  on  that  Departmental  Board? — I  think  they 
might  very  well  be  allotted  by  the  General  Board.  I 
think  these  various  institutions  would  have  direct  re- 
presentation upon  the  General  Board,  or  Council,  or 
Senate — whatever  it  is  called  —  and  that  then  the 
Council  itself  would  quite  naturally  allot  those  persons 
who  would  all  be  more  less  connected  with  one  par- 
ticular study,  to  the  department  to  which  they  seemed 
mesi,  fitted. 

24.485.  Therefore  you  contemplate  a  University 
Council  on  which  lay  members  will  be  appointed  who 
represent  the  various  Faculties  in  the  University  ? — 
Yes. 

24.486.  Judges,  leading  physicians,  leading  surgeons, 
leading  engineers,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

24.487.  And  the  Council  would  appoint  a  certain 
number  of  those  members  to  serve  on  those  Depart- 
mental Boards  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

24.488.  Why  d<>  you  hold  that  International  Law, 
which  appears  in  the  scheme  of  every  Law  Faculty  in 
Europe  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  a  subject  which 
is  unfit  to  be  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — I  think 
it  is  merely  pet  in  the  scheme  of  a  Law  Faculty  in 
most  cases  because  it  has  the  word  "  Law  "  in  its  title. 
I  only  know  continental  systems  superficially.  It  may 
be  that  their  conceptions  of  International  Law  are 
quite  different  from  ours,  but  I  think  our  conception 
of  International  Law  places  it  really  in  the  domain  of 
diplomatic  history,  and  not  in  the  domain  of  law  at  all. 
I  do  not  sec  why  lawyers  should  he  specially  concerned 
with  International  Law. 

24.489.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  view  held  by 
American  Universities  and  by  American  lawyers  ? — 
No.  I  think  [ntemational  Law  in  America  fell  speci- 
ally into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  because  the  lawyers 
represented  almost  the  only  public  intellectual  expres- 
sion, as  it  were. 

24.490.  Do  you  think  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
would  be  very  useful  in  some  cases  without  a  know- 
ledge of  [ntemational  Law  ? — I  think  they  very  often 
have  obscured  questions  of  International  Law  owing  to 
their  too  technical  bias. 

24.491.  Then  who  is  to  advise  the  Government?— 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his 
officials. 

24.492.  Without  having  any  regard  to  what  you 
have  described  as  the  too  technical  knowledge  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  ? — I  am  almost  prepared  to 
give  that  as  an  opinion. 

24.493.  Have  not  the  books  which  have  been  written 
on  International  Law  mostly  been  written  by  lawyers 
and  jurists? — And  jurists,  yes;  but  not,  I  think,  by- 
great,  professional  lawyers. 

24.494.  (Professor  Sidffwick!)  From  your  ex- 
perience, how  large  do  you  think  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  Department  or  Faculty  should  be  ?  What  is 
the  right  size  of  a  Board  of  Studies? — I  think  in 
practice  a  board  of  about  12  works  best,  giving  you 
an  average  attendance  of  possibly  eight  or  nine. 

24.495.  You  think  a  larger  body  would  not  work 
so  well  ? — Not  as  a  Departmental  Board.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  can  hardly  make  the  General 
Board  too  large.  It  becomes,  then,  in  the  nature  of  a 
Parliament,  which  has  a  public  opinion. 

24.496.  I  rather  gather  from  your  general  objec- 
tion to  a  complicated  University  organisation  that  you 
are  not  in  favour  of  a  system  which  prevails,  for 
instance,  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  by  which  there 
is  a  general  body  of  teachers  under  a  supreme  court  ? — 
No.  Really  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  it,  and  in 
Victoria  University  there  is  a  still  more  complicated 


system  of  having  two  superior  bodies  above  the  General 
Board. 

24.497.  You  want  two  Boards  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  see 
that  that  is  not  enough.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the 
present  time  a  small  alteration  which  I  have  proposed 
at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  to  which  every- 
body has  practically  agreed.  It  has  to  go  through 
four  bodies,  and  it  takes  six  months  to  get  it  through. 

24.498.  You  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  having 
the  general  body  small,  though  there  is  an  advantage 
in  keeping  down  the  number  on  the  Board  of  Studies? 
—Yes. 

24.499.  I  quite  understand  your  view  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  common  element  in  the  Board  of  Studies 
and  the  Senate,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  you 
meant  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
representation  of  the  Senate  on  the  Board  of  Studies. 
Supposing  an  effective  representation  the  other  way 
were  secured?  You  did  rather  suggest,  if  I  under- 
stood you,  that  there  should  be  a  representation  both 
ways  ? — Yes. 

24.500.  Would  it  not  be  enough  to  secure  an 
effective  representation  of  the  Faculty  on  the  Senate  ? 
— If  by  any  other  means  you  could  get  your  lay  ele- 
ment into  the  Faculty. 

24.501.  You  think  there  should  be  a  lay  element  at 
any  rate  in  the  Department  of  Law  ? — I  think  a  small 
lay  element  is  very  valuable. 

24.502.  Perhaps  in  Arts  and  Sciences  it  might,  not 
be  SO  ? — Perhaps.    I  had  not  thought  of  thai. 

21.503.  How  long  a  period  of  study  do  you  consider 
desirable  ?  Or  have  you  intended  at  all  to  lay  down 
the  normal  period  for  the  academic  study  of  law? — I 
think  for  purely  academic  study,  three  years  is  prac- 
t  ically  sufficient. 

24.504.  And  in  that  three  years  do  you  conceive 
that  only  one  of  these  groups  should  be  studied? — I 
think  so ;  because,  I  suppose,  this  University  con- 
templates very  largely  students  who  cannot  give  their 
whole  time  to  their  work.     That  was  my  idea. 

24.505.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  does  so  contem- 
plate. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  students  of  that  class 
Would  not  be  admitted,  but  I  think  it  will  be  suggested 
to  us  that  we  ought  to  frame  our  scheme  primarily  for 
those  who  arc  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  while 
they  are  at  the  University.  Therefore,  if  we  take 
those  students  into  account,  and  they  have  a  three 
years'  course,  how  would  you  arrange  it  with  regard  to 
these  groups  ? — I  still  think  that  if  they  did  one  of 
these  groups  thoroughly,  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  than  to  attempt,  wider  ground. 

24.506.  Do  you  consider  that  your  three  groups  are 
about  equally  good  as  training  for  professional  men, 
so  that  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  them  should 
depend  upon  the  particular  bent  which  the  student's 
mind  takes  ? — Yes. 

24.507.  You  would  not  as  a  teacher,  and  having  in 
view  ultimately  a  professional  career,  recommend 
pupils  to  take  up  any  one  of  the  three,  rather  than  the 
other  two.  They  should  choose  quite  freely  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  so.  I  think  one  would  recognise  that  the 
value  of  all  the  groups  was  purely  educational,  and 
not  technical,  and  that  it  depended  purely  on  the  bent 
of  the  student's  mind. 

24.508.  The  second  group  would  seem  more  directly 
to  impart  the  grasp  of  the  mind  a  student  wants  to 
acquire,  but  you  do  not  conceive  it  in  that  way  ? — No. 

24.509.  The  three  groups  you  think  are  all  on  a 
par  ? — Yes. 

24.510.  And  in  fact  you  conceive  them  to  have  no 
professional  value  ?— No  direct  professional  value; 
only  an  educational  value. 

24.511.  I  suppose  that  after  this  course  of  study  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  training  will  be  required  ? 
— I  contemplate  a  technical  training  going  on  all  the 
time. 

24.512.  You  have  not  framed  your  scheme  with  a 
view  to  students  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  time, 
like  the  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — No. 
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24.513.  You  Conceive  that  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Law  in  London  would  be  of  a  class  who  did 
not  give  their  whole  time  to  it  ? — Yes. 

24.514.  That  is  from  your  experience  at  Liverpool  ? 
— And  also  in  London.  I  was  a  law  student  for  six 
years  in  London. 

24.515.  You  conceive  that  we  shall  not  draw  into 
the  London  University  a  class  of  students  who  would 
like  to  give  their  time  to  law  as  a  part  of  their  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  a  degree,  and  who  would  be  able  to 
give  the  whole  of  their  time? — I  think  they  would  be 
in  small  numbers,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  a 
desirable  class  of  students  at  all. 

24.516.  Why  ? — Because  I  do  not  think  the  law 
can  be  taught  scientifically  to  a  man  whose  mind  is  a 
blank  as  regards  the  technique  of  law. 

24.517.  But  he  might  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
technique,  and  then  go  up  to  the  University,  ana  give 
his  whole  time  while  he  was  there  ?—  Yes. 

24.518.  That  would  be  analogous  to  what  has  been 
suggested  with  regard  to  the  study  of  agriculture ; 
that  a  man  should  go  through  a  considerable  period 
in  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  and  then  another 
period  in  which  he  concentrates  himself  on  theoretical 
study  ?— It  is  precisely  what  happened  to  myself. 

24.519.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  a  bad  way  ? — 
No ;  the  difficulty  is  that  when  a  man  has  taken  to 
technical  training  he  does  not  like  to  cut  himself  off 
as  a  rule. 

24.520.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  I  think  you  told 
us  that  in  your  view  the  professorial  body  should  in 
certain  cases  be  independent  of  the  supreme  body  of 
the  University  ? — I  think  so. 

24.521.  Would  you  give  us  an  instance  of  where 
you  think  it  might  be  independent  ? — 1  think  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  time  tables  of  lectures  it  might  be. 

24.522.  But  the  Senate  would  hardly  interfere  with 
such  a  thing  as  that,  would  it? — Probably  not,  but  if 
it  had  the  power  it  might. 

21.523.  If  it  did  it  would  be  under  some  urgent 
circumstances  in  some  way.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
that  the  hour  would  clash  with  something  else? — 
Then  I  think  the  Faculty  would  really  be  the  better 
judges  of  that  small  detail  than  the  general  hotly. 

21.524.  But  if  you  gave  the  final  power  to  one 
Faculty,  you  ought  to  give  it  to  the  others  ? — Yes, 
each  in  its  own  department. 

21.525.  And  it  would  seriously  affect  the  question 
of  the  working  of  the  University  if  the  Senate  were 
no  longer  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  difference 
between  the  Faculties.  Might  not  those  questions 
be  left,  to  the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  such  a 
body  as  the  Senate  rather  than  incur  the  risk  which 
independence  of  that  sort  might  involve  ? — I  think  the 
matter  is  usually  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
mental Board,  and  I  do  not  think  any  [evil  results 
follow.  Of  course,  one  must  always  suppose  in  a 
Departmental  Board  the  wish  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  University. 

24.526.  When  you  say  it  is  usually  left,  it  is 
usually  left  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  really  subject  to 
any  control  the  Senate  might  choose  to  exercise  over 
it  ? — I  think  I  have  known  it  left  as  a  matter  of  law 
in  more  than  one  case. 

21.527.  And  you  think  that  if  final  power  were 
given  to  the  several  Faculties  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  a  difficulty  in  any  case? — I  cannot  see 
t  lie  danger.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  possible 
danger  would  be  of  lectures  in  one  Faculty  over- 
lapping the  lectures  of  another,  and  if  that  were  so  it 
would  be  only  for  each  Faculty  to  make  the  lectures 
come  on  at  another  hour. 

24.528.  You  think  that  in  such  a  case  the  judgment 
of  a  Faculty  would  be  better  than  that  of  the  Senate  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  of  great  importance,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  a  case  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty 
would  not  be  better  than  that  of  the  general  body 
on  a,  point  like  that. 

25.529.  Better  for  themselves,  but  not  better  for  the 
whole  University.  The  Senate  would  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  question,  looking  all  the  way  round, 


whereas  a  particular  Faculty  might  be  only  acting  on  E  Jenks, 
its  own  behalf? — I  do  not  think  one  ought  to  assume  Esq.,  M.A. 
that.  •  — 

24.530.  Why  not  ?— Because  I  take  it  that  each  16  Mar"  1893 
Faculty  would  do  its  best  for  the  University. 

24.531.  But  it  would  not  be  so  well  informed  as  the 
Senate  which  presides  over  all.  However,  it  is  your 
view  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  Faculties  in- 
dependent of  the  Gov  erning  Body  ? — I  think  in  some 
matters  of  pure  detail  it  would. 

24.532.  (Sir  George  Humphry)  You  have  spoken 
of  the  recognition  of  teaching  bodies  by  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

24.533.  Had  you  in  your  mind  then  the  relation 
between  the  University  of  London,  and  University 
College,  and  King's  College  ? — No,  because  1  rather 
assumed  that  there  was  no  definite  connexion  between 
them. 

24.534.  But  as  to  any  future  connexion? — Yes;  I 
was  thinking  that  this  contemplated  University  might 
recognise  particular  teaching  in  institutions  like 
King's  College  and  University  College. 

24.535.  The  idea  put  forward  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  is  that  they  should  be  consti- 
tuent bodies  of  the  University.  You  would  on  the 
whole  rather  that  the  relation  should  simply  be  one  of 
recognition  of  teaching  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  that 
the  other  plan  in  the  case  of  a  new  University  with- 
out a  historical  basis  to  work  on  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  Of  course,  if  the  colleges  were  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  government  of  the 
University, — I  mean  bodies  like  the  Colleges,  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  so  on — it  might  be  better.  But  I  think 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  would. 

24.536.  You  think  difficulties  would  arise  ?— Yes. 

24.537.  And  that,  recognition  of  teaching  may  be 
given  without  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

24.538.  Do  you  also  contemplate  a  recognition  of 
examinations  ? — No,  I  think  all  the  examinations 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University. 

24.539.  You  do  not  think  that  a  combination  of  the 
examiners  of  the  University  with  the  examiners  of 
the  teaching  bodies  would  be  desirable  ? — I  think  that  . 
through  the  Faculties  the  teachers  of  the  colleges  and 
institutions  would  have  great  influence  on  the  exami- 
nations ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  college 
teachers  as  members  of  the  University  Faculty. 

24.540.  You  think  the   influence  of  the  College 
should  lie  confined  to  that  ? — Yes. 

24.541.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  that  the 
University  should  admit  or  recognise  the  examina- 
tions of  the  teaching  bodies  ? — I  think  not.  I  think 
if  one  assumes  that  the  teaching  will  more  or  less  be 
done  within  the  metropolitan  area,  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  that,  and  there  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  common 
standard. 

24.542.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  the  scheme 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — No,  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

24.543.  It  was  proposed,  as  an  example  of  this, 
that,  the  University  should  unite  with  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  combine  in  an  exami- 
nation held  by  examiners  appointed  or  by  both,  and 
that  should  be  the,  examination  qualifying  for  the 
degree  of  the  new  University  ? — Of  course,  I  am 
quite  ignorant  of  the  organisation  of  the  medical 
teaching  of  the  University  at  the  present  time  in 
London,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  plan  would  be 
fraught  with  difficulties. 

24.544.  And  in  like  manner  there  might,  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  University  with  the  Inns  of  Court. 
The  Inns  of  Court  might  appoint,  certain  examiners, 
and  the  University  might  appoint  certain  examiners  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  might  be  a  degree  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  a  considerable  step  toAvards  a 
call  to  the  Bar  ? — I  think  it  would  be  simpler  for  the 
University  to  do  teaching  and  examining  in  one  part 
of  a  man's  education,  that  is,  what  we  may  call  the 
scientific  part,  and  for  the  Inns  of  Court  to  do  teach- 
ing and  examining  in  the  technical  part,  both  to  be 
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E.  JeriUi      required  to  a  certain  extent  for  admission  to  the 
Esq.,  M.A.  profession. 

  24,545.  That,  of  course,  requires  that  the  Univer- 

16  Mar.  1893.  sit  sh0uld  have  a  staff  of  teachers  ?— Either  of 
University  teachers  or  teachers  recognised  in  the 
various  institutions. 

24.546.  Teachers  recognised,  we  will  say,  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  ? — Yes,  in  those  subjects  which  it  is 
considered  the  part  of  the  University  to  teach  and 
examine  in. 

24.547.  The  examination,  you  think,  should  be 
conducted  by  the  university  ?— Yes,  but  it  should 
not  be  in  the  technical  subjects. 

24.548.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Would  you  mind 
describing  very  briefly  the  organisation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne  ? — I  can  do  that  very  easily. 
The  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne  is  that  the  legislative  power 
that  is  to  say,  the  power  conferred  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  body  called  the 
Council,  which  does  not  necessarily  contain,  and 
which  at  the  present  time  does  not  in  fact  contain, 
a  single  teacher  of  the  University.  It  contains  one 
or  two  people  who  are  teachers,  but  who  are  rather 
rival  teachers  of  the  University.  That  is  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  matter.  As  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
University,  either  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  the  Faculties 
of  Law  and  Medicine,  although  the  Council  nominally 
sends  representatives  to  them,  yet  in  practice  those 
members  stop  away  from  the  Faculty  meetings,  and 
consequently  the  business  is  discussed  by  the  Council 
entirely  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  and,  without  any 
wish  to  produce  friction  on  the  part  of  either  body, 
friction  is  always  generated,  because  the  Faculty  t  hinks 
its  views  have  not  been  fairly  considered. 

24.549.  In  the  organisation  you  have  described, 
have  the  Departmental  Board  administrative  power 
under  the  Couucil,  or  have  they  only  consultative 
power  ? — For  the  most  part  only  consultative  power. 
They  have  a  little  administrative  power  in  details, 
but  I  think  they  might  very  well  have  more. 

24.550.  You  know  the  system  of  the  University  of 
#  Cambridge  in  that  respect? — I  think  so,  but  I  am  not 

quite  sure. 

24.551.  Do  you  approve  broadly  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Boards  of  Studies  have  powers  of  admini- 
stration ? — I  think  so  if  I  understand  it.  They  have 
the  absolute  power  in  some  of  the  details,  have  they 
not  ? 

21.552.  Yes.  You  think  a  combination  of  consul- 
tative functions  and  administrative  functions  in  details 
is  preferable  to  a  purely  consultative  body  ?  —Yes,  I 
think  it  gives  them  a  practical  feeling. 

24.553.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  stated  in  answer  to 
Professor  Sidgwick  that  the  law  cannot  be  taught  to 
men  whose  minds  are  a  blank  with  regard  to  the 
technique  of  law.  Would  you  allow  me  to  ask 
whether  you  would  apply  that  to  those  who  would 
join  the  Law  Faculty  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
professional  lawyers  ? — No ;  I  think  if  a  man  has  such 
a  decided  bent  that  he  wishes  to  study  with  a  view  to 
qualify  for  public  life,  he  is  so  exceptional  a  man  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  his  bent.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  University  ought  rather  to  be,  "  Come  to  us  with 
some  technical  knowledge  if  you  can." 

24.554.  In  Germany  they  follow  the  opposite  course. 
The  first  State  examination  is  on  the  pure  theory  of 
law ;  the  second  State  examination  is  after  he  has  seen 
something  of  practices  ? — As  assessor  ? 

24.555.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  doubt  that  for  the  German 
mind  it  might  be  better,  and  I  think  it  may  be  better 
for  the  Scotch  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  the 
English  mind.  I  think  the  Englishman  is  peculiarly 
incapable  of  grasping  abstract  principles  ;  he  comes  to 
a  subject  much  more  readily  through  the  absolute 
details  of  technique.  I  may  give  you  an  example :  at 
the  University  of  Melbourne  I  taught  jurisprudence 
as  a  branch  of  Arts.  It  was  rather  a  popular  sub- 
ject, and  my  lectures  were  largely  attended,  but  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  attended  consisted  of  students  of 
Scotch  extraction,  and  the  remaining  third  consisted 


partly  of  people  who  had  already  done  Something  of 
the  technique  of  law  and  partly  of  middle  aged  men 
who  did  not  care  for  philology,  and  studies  of  thai 
kind;  who  were  too  old  for  it.  But  the  great  bulk 
were  Scotch  students. 

24.556.  Then  you  think  there  is  that  distinct  dif- 
ference between  the  Scotch  and  the  English  mind  ? — 
I  do  indeed. 

24.557.  And  you  cannot  account  for  it  ? — I  will 
not  say  that. 

24.558.  How  would  you  account  for  it  ? — I  think  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  training.  Many 
generations  of  Scotch  students  have  been  trained  in 
philosophy  in  Universities. 

24.559.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  presume  that 
when  you  said  John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  an  English- 
man you  meant  he  was  a  Scotchman  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
so.    He  had  a  Scotch  mind  at  any  rate. 

24.560.  (Lord  Reay.)  For  that  class  you  would 
admit  the  study  of  International  Law  ? — I  would 
leave  it  very  much  to  their  discretion.  I  think  Inter- 
national Law  is  only  one  branch  of  a  jurist's  work. 

24.561.  I  did  not  put  it  higher  than  that.  You 
would  admit  that  it  was  one  branch  of  the  jurist's 
work,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  although  you  would  not  make  it  a 
compulsory  subject  for  professional  lawyers  ? — It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  more  specially  a  branch  of  a 
jurist's  education  than  of  that  of  a  political  economist. 
It  is  very  useful,  and  to  a  certain  class  of  men  it  is 
very  interesting. 

24.562.  But  I  understand  you  do  not  consider  it 
law  ? — No. 

24,503.  Then  in  which  Faculty  do  you  think  it  has 
its  proper  place  ? — In  the  Faculty  of  History,  if  there 
is  one;  if  not,  in  the  Faculty  in  which  History  is 
considered. 

24564.  Which  would  be  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ?— Yes. 

24.565.  Do  you  apply  what  you  have  said  about  the 
English  mind  to  the  study  of  Roman  Law,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  technique  would  be  desirable  before  they 
approach  the  study  of  law  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  desirable  to  lay  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  study 
of  scientific  law  apart  from  mere  technical  law  neces- 
sarily involves  making  Roman  Law  a  special  subject. 
Roman  Law  would  come  in  any  logical  system  in  two 
or  three  distinct  groups,  but  to  label  it,  simply  as  a 
department  without  giving  any  guide  to  the  principle 
or  method  in  which  it  is  to  be  studied  is  merely  poverty 
of  imagination. 

24.566.  And  that  is  on  the  ground,  that  the  English 
legal  system  does  not  require  it.  You  do  not  make  that 
observation  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  LTniversities  ? — 
No,  nor  to  the  German. 

25.567.  You  limit  it  entirely  to  the  English  Univer- 
sities ? — Yes.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to 
mention.  Perhaps  I  might  give  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  exact  construction  of  the  Board  of  Legal 
Studies  at  Liverpool,  which  illustrates  what  I  have 
been  saying,  but  which  I  forgot  to  bring  in  before. 
The  Board  of  Legal  Studies  at  Liverpool  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  parts ;  a  part  elected  by  the 
Council  of  University  College,  a  part  elected  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Liverpool,  which  is  a 
professional  body  ;  and  a  part  elected  by  the  students  ; 
I  have  mentioned  that  already,  but  in  other  respects 
the  academic  body  and  the  professional  body  meet  on 
that  Board.  It  is  no  part  of  Victoria  University,  but 
it  is  the  body  which  deals  with  the  legal  education 
which  University  College  provides, 

24.568.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  suppose  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  represents  only  one  branch  of 
the  profession  ? — Yes,  but  in  Liverpool  by  far  the 
more  important  branch.  The  Bar  in  Liverpool  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  solicitors.  The  solicitors  are 
a  very  large  and  important  body. 

24.569.  (Lord  Reay.)  You  spoke  of  the  Scotch 
mind  and  the  English  mind.  I  suppose  the  Australians 
are  gradually  developing  a  mind  of  a  special  type  of  its 
own.    To  what  does  that  approximate  ? — That  would 
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be  more  likely,  I  think,  to  approximate  to  the  abstract     it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  attempt  to  educate  it  in  E.Jenhs.  Esq., 
study  of  law,  not  as  a  very  deep  study,  for  it  rather     abstract  law,  but  I  think  it  would  take  to  it  rather  M.A. 
takes  to  superficial  generalities.    I  do  not  know  that     kindly.  ~ 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Sixty-third  Day. 


Friday,  March  17th,  1893. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.L,  LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


!        Rev.  Canon  Browne,  B.D. 

James  Ans'tie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Secretary. 


Alfred  Gilbert,  Esq.,  R.A.,  examined 


24.570.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough 
to  come  here  to  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  education 
necessary  for  an  artist  of  any  description,  either  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  or  an  architect.  What  we 
particularly  wish  to  arrive  at  is  how  a  teaching 
University  can  assist  that,  and  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  or  make  Fine  Arts  a 
branch  of  any  of  the  other  Faculties.  Perhaps  you 
will  begin  by  telling  us  your  views  as  to  the  kind  of 
education  best  fitted  to  make  a  man  a  successful  and 
distinguished  painter  or  sculptor  ? — I  think  to  answer 
your  question  briefly  the  best  education  to  make  a  man 
an  artist  is  to  make  a  man  a  gentleman.  I  mean  that 
covers  a  very  large  field. 

24.571.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  general  know- 
ledge ? — Before  everything. 

24.572.  In  all  branches  ?— Yes. 

24.573.  To  use  the  common  expression  of  the  day 
he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  culture  ? — A  man  distinctly 
of  culture.  If  be  has  not  got  it  by  education  and  does 
not  get  it  by  his  own  exertions  he  will  never  be  any 
more  than  the  mere  doer  and  never  be  the  sayer,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself. 

24.574.  There  are  two  things  :  first  of  all  he  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  expressing  what  is  in  him,  and 
then  he  ought  to  have  something  to  express  besides 
that  ? — I  take  it  the  power  he  wants  to  get  is  the 
power  to  receive  and  assimilate  impressions  that  be 
receives  from  things  about  him,  and  to  express  them 
in  more  than  a  mere  material  manner  ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
wants  to  have  the  power  of  saying  much  more  than  he 
wants  the  power  of  doing. 

24.575.  And  you  think  it  is  this  power  of  saying 
which  the  University  can  assist  ? — I  believe  so. 

24.576.  That  is  to  say  the  general  information  and 
training  of  the  mind  such  as  is  already  given  in  any 
University  which  is  worth  anything  ? — That  is  quite 
my  impression. 

24.577.  As  to  the  mere  technical  part,  the  power  of 
doing  which  is  also  necessary,  is  that  or  is  it  not  a 
thing  which  a  University  can  teach  ? — My  impression 
is  that  the  mind  being  so  trained  to  the  most  delicate 
susceptibility  and  sensitiveness,  well  trained  to  com- 
mand itself,  and  a  man  having  a  great  desire  to  say 
will  find  the  means  to  do. 

24.578.  I  suppose  there  have  been  unfortunate  men 
who  have  gone  to  their  graves  as  failures,  who  have 
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felt  in  their  own  minds  that  they  had  something  to   

say  and  had  not  been  able  to  express  it? — They  did  17  Mar.  1893. 

not  know  the  reason  perhaps.    I  have  based  my  idea  ■ —  

upon  the  history  of  art,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects,  I  mean  the  history  of  art  in 
its  broad  sense  as  a  subject  on  which  to  train  aspi- 
rants to  art.  In  the  whole  of  that  history  which  I 
have  been  carefully  looking  into  I  do  not  find  one 
single  instance  of  a  great  man  as  painter,  sculptor,  or 
architect,  who  would  not  have  been  equally  capable 
of  being  great  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  They  were 
all  cultured  men,  educated  men,  if  not  through  their 
early  training  they  were  men  who  had  had  the  sharp- 
ness and  wit  to  acquire  their  education  by  their  own 
personal  efforts.  And  besides  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  men  were  men  who  were  considered  fit  to 
fulfil  very  important  positions,  sometimes  that  of  am- 
bassadors, sometimes  that  of  adjudicators  in  great 
questions,  and  they  were  all  very  distinguished  outside 
their  art.  Their  art  always  speaks  to  the  distinct 
points  which  they  shone  in.  I  could  quote  a  good 
many  names.  I  leave  Phideas  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
time  out,  but  when  we  begin  with  Van  Eyck  and  end 
with  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Burne  Jones  at  the 
present  day  it  covers  a  large  field,  and  is  a  very  good 
example,  I  think. 

24.579.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
great  artist  without  being  a  great  man  in  a  general 
way,  but  are  there  any  cases  in  which  a  man  has  had 
a  great  deal  in  him,  and  great  powers,  but  somehow 
or  other  he  has  not.  been  able  to  master  the  technical 
work,  and  cannot  succeed  in  that  particular  way.  For 
instance,  I  was  thinking  of  Thackeray  who  tried 
honestly  for  many  years  to  become  a  painter,  did  he 
not  ? — Never  what  I  would  call  honestly. 

24.580.  You  think  he  did  not  work  honestly  ? — ~No, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  fulfil  Carlyle's  definition  of 
genius  in  that  direction.  He  became  impatient,  if  you 
remember,  because  he  was  refused  the  illustration  of 
another  man's  thoughts.  That  is  the  one  weak  spot 
in  the  character  of  Thackeray,  but  it  led  to  his  writing 
things  which  now  are  even  pitted  against  those  of  the 
man  who  drove  him  to  the  writing,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  done  so.  Of  course  he  began  to  write  long 
before  that,  but  I  am  sure  he  never  gave  any  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  his  art,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  we  are  not  grateful  that  he  did  not. 
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24.581.  To  return  to  what  the  University  can  do, 
of  course  what  it  might  do  is  to  form  the  mind  of  a 
man  and  give  him  information  and  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  really  technical  part  would  come  more 
easily  after  that,  on  account  of  his  general  nature 
having  been  so  improved.  Do  you  think  the  Univer- 
sity onght  to  actually  teach  the  technical  part  of 
painting  or  sculpture  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

24.582.  You  think  that  should  be  left  to  existing 
institutions  ? — Yes,  and  they  should  teach  much  less 
than  they  do. 

24.583.  Then  there  is  no  field  for  a  University  in 
that  direction  ? — Except  in  a  comparative  sense  as  you 
would  teach  comparative  anatomy,  and  that  sort  of 
thing ;  it  would  be  more  like  teaching  archaeology  and 
history,  and  general  training,  with  special  regard  to 
subjects  which  deal  with  art  and  are  connected  with 
the  practice  of  art.  I  am  rather  stultifying  what  I 
say  by  speaking  of  the  practice  of  art,  because  I  do 
not  believe  in  a.  division  of  arts.  There  is  only  one 
art  which  governs  the  whole  thing ;  I  believe  a 
genera]  is  an  artist  ;  !  believe  a  great  writer  is  an 
art  ist ;  and  I  believe  a  great  actor  is  an  artist.  "  Art- 
ist "  is  rather  a  generic  term,  but  if  you  want  to  speak 
derisively  about  bow  I  class  artists,  speaking  of  the 
plastic  or  the  pictorial  arts,  T  think  to  make  a  gn  at 
artist  you  want  to  make  something  more  general ;  you 
want  to  train  him  in  the  family  of  the  one  great  big 
art,  or  rather  as  a  member  of  that  family,  and  then  let 
him  train  himself  as  representing  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions. 

24.584.  You  speak  on  behalf  of  artists  of  all 
kinds.  What  we  ordinarily  call  artists,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  so  on.  You  think  there  should  be  a 
University  giving  a  good,  sound,  thorough  education, 
strengthening  the  mind  of  a  man  and  turning  bim  out 
a  better  man  than  be  was  when  he  went  into  it  ? — I 
believe  so. 

24.585.  And  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  thai  can 
be  done  for  an  artist  ? — 1  think  so  too. 

24.586.  Is  there  any  particular  view  besides  this 
that  you  would  like  to  express  so  as  to  have  it  in  evi- 
dence?— One  other  perhaps.  11'  there  should  beany 
question  as  to  the  advisability  or  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  more  than  theoretical  (raining,  more  than 
the  usual  education,  the  only  kind  of  practical  training 
that  1  would  suggest  would  be  that  there  should  be 
technical  schools  for  the  handicrafts  because  you  then 
train  the  human  being'  in  two  directions.  You  train 
his  brain  and  you  help  his  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
you  would  train  a  man  to  paint,  because  that  is  there 
existing,  but  you  help  him  to  train  his  lingers  in  the 
a  b  c  of  his  art.  When  be  has  learnt  the  elementary 
training,  then  his  brain  must  do  the  rest.  You  cannot 
teach  a  man  and  say:  "  In  that  picture  which  you  have 
"  to  copy  you  must  have  this  colour,  that  colour, 
"  and  another  colour  on  your  palette,  and  out  of  those 
"  colours  you  must  evolve  that."  You  must  leave 
that  to  what  his  brain  will  tell  him;  but  you  can  tell 
him  :  "  It  is  not  safe  to  use  that  colour  and  this  colour 
"  together,  because  this  colour  has  a  chemical  com- 
"  bination  which  is  inimical  to  the  other  colour." 
You  can  teach  him  those  things,  and  to  the  practical 
part  they  supply  what  really  the  anatomy  supplies  to 
the  other  part.  In  anatomy  you  tell  a  man  :  "  This 
man  has  not  five  tibia;  he  has  only  two  ;  "  and  in  the 
same  way  in  the  case  of  a  painter,  you  teach  a  man 
that  one  colour  is  unsafe  to  use  with  another  colour. 
It  is  an  elementary  thing  when  he  has  got  those  things, 
and  he  knows  what  he  can  use  and  what  he  can 
do  with  those  things,  then  as  his  mind  is  strengthened 
ne  will  use  them,  but  if  he  is  a  dull  man  they  only 
work  against  himself. 

24.587.  The  technical  part  of  the  training  is  already 
provided  for  in  existing  institutions  ? — Yes,  you  have 
it  at  Oxford  and  you  have  it  at  Cambridge.  I  believe 
you  have  it  at  all  the  Universities. 

24.588.  And  in  London  we  have  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ? — Yes,  and  you  have  the  Slade  School  at 
University  College.  That  is  admirably  done,  only 
under  the  new  professor  I  fancy  it  is  going  to  alter. 


You  have  enough  training  in  one  direction,  but  it 
is  not  a  broad  enough  training.  However,  I  think  the 
new  man  is  going  to  do  differently. 

24.589.  Take  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  the 
Academicians  as  a  body,  how  were  the  bulk  of  them 
educated  do  you  think  ?  Were  many  of  them  educated 
in  the  Royal  Academy  ? — I  think  the  bulk  of  them 
were  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy.  They  have 
gone  through  some  time  in  the  Academy,  but  a  great 
many  too  have  travelled,  and  that  reminds  me  there  is 
another  point  that  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before, 
namely,  the  use  of  modern  languages  in  the  training 
for  an  artist. 

24.590.  They  have  travelled  for  the  sake  of  getting 
instruction  in  art  and  have  received  instruction  in 
foreign  countries  ? — They  have  travelled  at  their  own 
inspiration  because  they  felt  there  was  something 
bigger  to  get  by  travelling.  They  knew  they  had  to 
see  what  other  men  had  done,  who  being  of  different 
races  had  different  ways  of  expressing  themselves. 
They  wanted  to  see  these  great  works ;  and  the  men 
who  have  found  the  greatest  benefit  from  it  have  taken 
care  to  learn  the  tongues  of  the  men  whom  they 
admired.  But  they  might  also  learn  their  literature, 
and  see  what  inspired  the  thoughts  of  those  men  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  those  works  were  pro- 
duced.   That  is  the  greatest  training  they  could  get. 

24.591.  How  many  of  them  have  gone  to  foreign 
institutions  for  technical  instruction  ? — I  think  most  of 
the  vounger  men  of  to-day  have  gone  and  do  continu- 
ally go,  but  the  very  great  fault  that  they  make  in 
going  and  settling  themselves  down  in  any  particular 
place  is  that  they  are  trying  to  ape  what  I  must  call 
the  nationality  of  another  race ;  they  are  not  remember- 
ing that  they  themselves  belong  to  a-  different  race. 
For  instance,  men  go  to  France  and  come  back  here 
painting  for  a  few  months  like  Frenchmen,  but  it 
is  only  like  the  skin  ;  there  is  no  soul  inside  it.  It  is 
not  the  Frenchman's  inspiration,  it  is  a  shell.  But 
they  do  that,  and  after  a  time  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. They  are  Englishmen,  so  they  are  a  different 
race  from  the  French.  Even  that  little  strip  of  blue 
which  divides  France  from  England  makes  the  differ- 
ence. The  Englishman  is  of  a  very  different  con- 
stitution from  the  Frenchman.  He  is  bound  to  come 
back  to  bis  own  nature  that  he  got  from  his  mother 
and  father  and  those  before  him.  Of  course  there 
comes  in  the  wide  question  of  heredity. 

24.592.  Taking  it  that  each  nation  has  to  work  for 
its  own  race,  is  the  technical  instruction  given  better 
abroad  than  it  is  in  England.  Is  it  given  better  either 
in  France  or  Germany  ? — I  think  in  France,  education 
is  adapted  and  particularly  adapted  to  Frenchmen,  but 
not  to  Englishmen,  and  not  to  Italians.  Again,  the 
Italian  method  is  adapted  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  the  German  method  is  essentially  adapted  to  their 
own  countrymen.  Then  the  German  schools  are 
sub-divided  again.  There  is  the  Vienna  School  and 
the  Munich  School,  but  they  are  all  fitted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  race;  in  fact,  they  have  grown  up 
out  of  those  requirements. 

24.593.  In  England,  what  we  have  to  do  in  giving 
the  technical  instruction  is  not  to  copy  foreign  insti- 
tutions, but  to  extend  what  we  have  got  ? — It  is  to  foster 
that  quality  of  an  Englishman,  and  what  makes  his 
work  pre-eminent  in  all  exhibitions  abroad,  originality, 
and  naivete;  that  is  the  highest  expression  of  very 
thorough  training; ;  a  man  makes  himself  naive ;  it  is 
like  simplicity  ;  a  man  has  to  be  very  complex  before 
he  can  be  simple  ;  then  he  wakes  up ;  he  admires  a 
thing  that  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  do  it,  and  he 
says  that  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

24.594.  And  that  originality  and  simplicity  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  English  School  r — We  have 
no  school  really,  but  in  an  exhibition  when  foreigners 
look  upon  a  collection  of  English  works,  what  they 
marvel  at  is  the  lack  of  school. 

24.595.  It  is  very  much  like  our  literature  ? — 
Exactly  the  same.  But  it  has  been  the  same  in 
everything  we  have  had  to  do.  I  was  going  to 
mention  the  Crimean  incident,  when  the  French  said, 
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"  C'est  beau,  ce  n 'est pas  la  guerre."  There  is  a  little 
something  there  which  shows  Avhat  I  mean,  and  the 
whole  story  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  shows  pretty 
well  the  difference  of  material,  but  they  were  both 
great  artists. 

24,596.  They  had  different  material  to  work  upon  ? 
— Yes,  you  cannot  bring  an  Englishman  seriously  to 
sit  down  and  paint  dissecting  room  subjects. 

24,697.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  you  think  the 
te'chnical  instruction  necessary  for  art,  ought  to  be 
given  by  existing  institutions,  antl  there  should  not  be 
any  particular  department  in  the  University  which 
should  give  it  ?  — No,  I  think  to  make  the  mind  so 
keen,  so  delicate  that  the  mind  that  is  worked  upon 
having  the  predisposition  and  pre-incli nation  towards 
a  certain  expression  in  art,  will  express  it  better  than 
it  would  have  done  without  that  help  given  by  the 
general  training  of  the  mind.  I  am  afraid  I  express 
myself  in  rather  a  complex  way. 

24,598.  (Lord  Lieay.)  I  understand  that  what  the 
University  should  do  is  to  have  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  history  of  Art,  Archaeology,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  ? — -Yes. 

24,598.  And  that  the  future  artists  should  get  also 
the  full  benefit  of  all  the  literary  teaching  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  both  ancient  and  modern  literature  ? — Quite  so; 
ancient  especially,  because  that  is  a  closed  book  to 
him  without  the  University.  Modern  literature  is  an 
open  book  to  him,  and  if  lie  will  not  run  he  cannot 
read, 

24.600.  The  technical  part  may  be  left  to  him 
to  be  acquired  afterwards  in  the  studios  of  very  good 
artists? — That  is  the  very  best  suggestion  that  I 
coidd  make.  That  is  really  going  back  to  the  old 
apprenticeship  system. 

24.601.  And  you  prefer  that  system  to  any  attempt 
to  organise  a  school  of  art  ? —  Yes. 

24.602.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  having  an 
institution  like  the  JScole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  ? — 
No,  it  would  not  do  here. 

24.603.  It  does  in  France  ? — Yes,  it  does  admirably 
in  France. 

24.604.  Just  as  the  Kunst  Schule  does  for  the 
Germans  ? — Yes.  The  French  JScole  des  Beaux  Arts 
makes  all  men  alike,  and  the  only  men  who  shine  are 
men  who  have  said  something.  They  are  all  equal  in 
their  work.  They  make  them  all  good  machines,  but 
what,  is  the  result  in  an  exhibition  ?  Year  after  year 
you  go  to  the  Salon  and  you  are.  struck  by  the  lack  of 
subjects.  You  see  "  La  Source"  "  La  Bib/is,"  "  La 
Musique,"  "La  Guerre"  and  "  Jm  Gloire."  They 
ring  the  changes  on  these  subjects,  and  no  side  issue  is 
ever  attempted  so  far  as  I  remember. 

24.605.  There  is  a  lack  of  originality  and  individu- 
ality ? — There  is  a  lack  of  individual  thought.  It  is 
all  tradition  with  them. 

24.606.  What  we  must  endeavour  to  do  is  to  stimu- 
late the  individuality  of  the  artist  ? — To  foster  what 
other  nations  give  us  the  palm  for,  that  is  individua- 
lity. 

24.607.  And  that  cannot  be  done  by  a  school  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

24.608.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  I  suppose  you 
would  have  the  subject  of  Art  tell  in  the  final  exami- 
nation for  a  degeee  in  Arts  ? — I  would  ask  you  to  put 
your  question  in  a  more  definite  form. 

24.609.  I  suppose  that  a  degree  iu  Arts  would  be 
given  for  various  different  things ;  that  a  man  who 
is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  new  University  will  not 
have  gone  through  the  same  course.  This  man  may 
take  English  literature ;  another  man  may  take  Greek  ; 
and  another  may  take  Art.  Would  you  allow  that 
among  other  alternatives  ? — I  would  not  have  a  degree 
in  Art. 

24.610.  But  a  degree  in  Arts? — I  understand  that 
there  are  already  degrees  in  Art.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  what  that,  expresses,  because  I  have  known 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Art,  they  are  all 
round  me.  "Art "has  a  broader  sense  with  them. 
It  does  not  touch  upon  the  pictorial  or  plastic  art 
necessarily. 


24.611.  No,  a  degree  in  Arts  of  course  is  obtained  A.  Gilbert, 
by  knowledge  of  various  kinds  ? — That  is  the  only  Esq.,  R.A. 
degree  I  would  have  given.   

24.612.  Then  among  those  knowledges  of  different  17  Mar- 1893, 
kinds,  you  and  your  brother  artists  of  course  would 

like  to  have  Art  itself  recognised  ? — Certainly. 

24.613.  And  now  it  is  not.  That,  would  be  an 
alternative  to  something  else  ? — I  think  that  all  I  said 
just  now  covers  that.  I  would  have  University 
degrees  not  for  special  things.  I  mean  I  would  not 
necessarily  give  an  artist  a  brevet  for  his  particular 
branch.  I  would  make  him  earn  the  brevet  as  the 
result,  oE  his  training  under  the  general  curriculum. 

24.614.  Then  the  result  of  that  training  under  the 
general  curriculum  is  Art  ? — I  do  not  mean  that.  I  do 
not  want  an  artist  to  go  to  a  University  simply  to  study 
one  subject.    I  want  it  to  be  a  general  education. 

24.615.  Quite  so.  But  in  that  general  education 
would  you  have  bis  knowledge  of  Art  brought  to 
account  ? — If  you  put  it  as  history  and  archaeology,  but 
not  as  a  knowledge  of  pictorial  arid  plastic  Arts  in  their 
practice,  but  so  far  as  it  is  governed  by  the  knowledge 
of  archaeology  and  history.  The  anomaly  you  have 
now  is  Musical  Doctors  and  Musical  Bachelors,  men 
who  have  very  often  not  the  slightest  idea  of  stringing 
any  thought  together,  but  who  have  been  able  to  attain 
a  pass  degree  because  they  were  up  in  certain  mechanism 
that  was  exacted. 

24.616.  We  are  talking  of  two  different,  things.  That 
is  a  degree  in  music  ? — But  you  would  have  the  same 
thing  in  Art  and  that,  I  would  give  anything  to  avoid. 

24.617.  My  question  only  really  tended  to  this.  We 
do  not  want,  a  one-sided  version.  What  I  have  taken 
rather  for  granted  is  that  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  would  be  allowed  to  present  art  subjects. 
Would  you  consider  it  right  to  present  history,  painting, 
and  so  on,  taking  painting  only,  or  would  you  require 
that,  he  should  show  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  That 
is  really  what  I  was  coming  to  ? — No.  I  would  grant 
no  degree  in  Art  as  you  put  it  to  me. 

24.618.  I  do  not  in  the  least  want  you  to  grant  a 
degree  in  Art.  I  suppose  a  man  some  time  or  other 
would  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  these  things  ;  at  that  time  would  you 
say  that  a  man  may  present  the  theory  of  painting 
only  or  must  he  be  a  much  broader  man  than  that  (my 
own  opinion  being  that  he  ought  to  be)  and  know  all 
round  the  subject  of  Art  ? — I  agree  with  you  ;  it  should 
be  in  the  broadest  possible  sense. 

24.619.  (Mr.  Anst/'e.)  We  had  some  evidence  given 
on  this  subject  a  little  while  ago  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin 
of  the  British  Museum.  His  view,  as  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  it,  was  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a  University  should  give  teaching  and  recognise  attain- 
ments in  studies  of  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art ; 
the  history  of  the  various  schools,  their  characterisation, 
and  so  forth.  His  view  seemed  to  be  that  such  educa- 
tion would  be  available  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion if  I  might  say  so  of  critics.  What,  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  was  whether  you  think  that  instruction  and  re- 
cognition of  that,  kind  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
study  of  Art  itself  for  its  own  sake  ? — I  do  not  want  to 
beg  your  question,  but  I  say  that  any  study  with  a  view 
to  create  critics  is  a  very  ridiculous  one.  A  critic  can 
only  come  like  such  men  as  Buskin  have  come,  and 
they  are  the  only  critics  that  are  worth  reading  or 
worth  attending  to,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
power  which  they  have  and  which  they  would  have 
given  to  anything  else.  We  cannot  take  anybody  we 
like  and  make  a  critic  of  him  ;  he  must  have  discretion 
and  discernment,  and  he  must  have  the  power  of  sinking 
himself  and  entering  into  the  skin  and  soul  of  the  man 
whom  he  is  criticising.  It  is  no  use  his  merely  going 
to  his  offices  at  night  and  saying  "  I  have  notices  of 
"  these  pictures  to  write,  and  write  them,  while  the  devil 
waits  for  his  copy. 

24.620.  I  do  not  think  that  is  Mr.  Colvin's  idea  of 
a  critic.  I  think  he  has  a  much  higher  idea  than 
that  ? — I  know  his  idea.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing disrespectful  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  or  any  critic 
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A.  Gilbert,  living.  I  do  not  say  any  more  here  than  I  would  say 
Esq.,  R  A.  to  their  faces,  and  I  constantly  do  say  it  ;  I  entirely 
7  Mar  1893  disapprove  of  that  dragging  in  of  a  man,  who  would 
 '  '  be  much  better  employed  in  some  other  way,  to  ad- 
judicate upon  something  that  he  knows  nothing  about. 
An  artist  is  not  a  made  thing  ;  I  do  not  believe  an 
artist  is  actually  born  to  paint  or  to  model,  but  he  is 
born  with  something  of  nature  which  is  more  easily 
trained  into  a  particular  expression  or  form  of  expres- 
sion than  another.  Those  men  who  excel  in  whatever 
it  is  are  all  born,  I  believe,  with  that  certain  nature. 
They  are  non-phlegmatic  while  the  others  are  phleg- 
matic. And  those  who  have  the  fibre  and  nervous 
disposition  necessarily  to  make  them  creators  or  ex- 
ponents of  things  subdivide  again  accordingly  as  they 
have  the  power  to  think.  As  to  bringing  a  mere  critic 
in  i  think  it  is  quite  impossible.  An  artist  never 
makes  a  critic  you  know. 

24.621.  You  mentioned  Ruskin.  Is  he  not  an 
artist  and  a  critic  ? — 1  do  not  say  that  he  is  an  artist 
in  painting  or  an  artist  in  anything  in  particular.  He 
is  a  very  great  artist.  I  have  been  talking  round 
about  the  bush ;  I  am  very  sorry.  This  is  only 
corroborating  what  I  said  to  Lord  Cowper  ;  a  great 
man  is  a  great  artist,  and  Ruskin  is  a  great  artist  who 
would  be  an  artist  in  all  centuries. 

24.622.  Then  your  view  is  that  criticism  cannot  do 
much  for  art  ? — No,  it  clogs  it. 

24.623.  Take  the  instance  you  have  given  Ruskin. 
Has  he  had  no  infiuence  on  Art  ? — He  has  not  been  a 
mere  critic  ;  he  has  been  a  very  wide  critic.  I  know 
you  will  take  exception  to  this. 

24.624.  (Chairmcm.)  He  is  a  great  literary  man  ? 
— He  is  a  great  thinker,  and  he  has  made  beautiful 
pictures  of  forms  of  architecture  with  his  pen.  Take 
the  "  Golden  Gate,"  or  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  ;  "  a 
man  does  not  want  anything  else  ;  but  when  you  come 
down  to  his  littleness,  such  as  his  attacks  on  Whistler, 
and  so  on,  that  is  the  little  dross  that  remains  in  the 
man.  Those  are  the  things  that  gives  scale  to  the 
things  he  has  done.  But  how  did  he  get  that  ?  He 
had  the  predisposition  to  assimilate  and  take  in  a 
wonderful  education  which  he  got.  I  do  not  know 
his  early  history,  but  he  may  not  have  been  a  prize- 
man at  school,  or  a  great  classman  at  the  University  ; 
he  may,  or  may  not  have  been.  I  should  be  surprised 
to  find  he  had  been,  but  by  what  whatever  means  he 
got  his  education,  or  under  whatever  circumstances,  he 
has  been  able  to  assert  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
place  himself  in  the  highest  rank  of  artists,  he  is  a 
man  of  great  cultivation. 

24.625.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  But  it  is  cultivation  in  cer- 
tain particular  channels.  You  would  not  take  the 
view  that  he  has  not  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose 
directed  his  attention  to  estimating  the  value  and 
characterising  the  qualities  of  different  artists  in  dif- 
ferent Schools  ? — No  one  takes  that  au  grand  serieux 
when  he  says  that,  but,  having  read  his  books  once, 
men  cannot  help  it,  they  are  bound  to  come  back  and 
read  his  books  again,  and  they  get  something  out  of 
them;  there  is  always  suggestion.  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  man  has  the  right  or  power  to  criticise  in  a 
particular  way  the  production  of  another  man ;  he 
cannot  do  it.  He  is  not  that  man.  How  can  he  do 
it  ?  How  can  I  say  that  because  you  express  yourself 
in  a  particular  way  it  is  wrong.  I  may  think  you 
have  expressed  yourself  wrongly,  but  I  cannot  feel  as 
you  feel. 

24.626.  To  put  aside  the  critic  and  the  historian 
your  view  is  that  a  man  with  the  artistic  faculty  wil 
improve  his  artistic  faculty  and  power  by  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  various  schools  of  thought  and 
modes  of  execution  which  prevail  ? — Well  he  would 
do  that  under  any  circumstances.  A  cultivated  man 
would  naturally  thirst  for  more  knowledge,  and  he 
would  get  it  some  how  or  other,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
broad-minded  man  would  simply  take  up  one  rut  and 
go  in  and  be  a  specialist.    I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

24.627.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  special 
direction  either  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  University 
course  characterised  by  the  distinction  of  a  man  being 


Art  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer 
directly.  I  have  been  perhaps  speaking  from  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  ideal  point.  You  ask  me  a  direct 
and  material  question,  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
directly.  As  things  exist  possibly  I  should  have  to 
say  that  you  would  be  bound  more  or  less  to  special 
directions,  but  all  this  talk  of  mine  comes  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  an  artist  naturally  wants  the  training 
of  other  men.  He  wants  to  be,  as  I  said  at  first,  a 
man  and  a  gentleman.  By  "  gentleman "  I  mean 
"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does."  I  want  him  to 
be  a  man  capable  and  fit  to  meet  and  discuss  with  his 
fellow  men  ;  a  man  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  men  by  cultivation  and  have  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing things  as  other  men  would  grasp  them.  I  was 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  haphazard  way  in  which  we 
artists  grow  up.  We  are  not  all  born  to  have  the 
advantages  of  education.  Artists  generally  come  from 
what  would  be  called  the  lower  middle  class,  the 
tradesman  class,  and  sometimes  from  the  labouring 
class.  That  shows  that  they  cannot  be  made,  in  a 
sense.  The  parents  of  those  boys  are  not  always  able 
to  give  them  or  they  have  not  obtained  the  advice  from 
people  who  know  how  to  train  their  boys,  and  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  giving  a  boy  a  first-class 
education  in  England  are  very  great.  The  boy  is 
taken  away  from  school  with  the  idea  that  he  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  few  shillings  here  and  a  few  shillings 
there,  and  also  that  his  calling  is  so  difficult  to  learn — 
I  mean  the  finger  part  of  his  calling — the  result 
is  that  he  does  earn  a  few  shillings  here  and  a  few 
shillings  there,  and  the  fascination  grows  upon  him ; 
he  becomes  a  very  nimble  creature  with  his  hands ;  he 
has  no  time  to  read ;  he  does  not  think,  nobody 
puts  him  in  the  way  of  it.  He  grows  up  and  perhaps 
by  hazard  he  distinguishes  himself.  Then  if  he  is  a 
sharp  fellow  he  finds  where  his  fault  is  ;  how  he  stands 
with  other  men  who  are  his  betters  by  education.  If 
he  is  sharp  he  then  educates  himself;  if  he  is  not  he 
leaves  it  alone.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would 
be  that  class  of  worker  and  that  class  of  human  being 
provided  for  so  that  he  should  have  a  facility  for  going 
and  getting  what  has  been  denied  him  by  accident,  or 
sometimes  by  design  in  his  youth,  at  times  when  he  can 
devote  himself  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  expense 
is  no  stumbling  block.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  get 
it  ;  he  can  now  go  to  certain  classes  here  and  there, 
but  there  is  no  organisation  about  the  thing,  and  the 
institutions  are  not  recognised.  I  should  like  to  see 
these  facilities  open  to  men.  I  am  speaking  from 
personal  experience  in  the  matter.  I  was  taken  from 
school  by  my  own  request  at  a  time  when  I  ought  not 
to  have  been  taken  from  school,  and  I  every  day  find 
the  necessity  for  and  lack  of  that  very  thing  which  my 
father  wished  to  give  me ;  and  which  I  blamed  him 
for  wishing  to  give  me ;  and  now  the  irony  of  fate 
makes  me  blame  him  for  not  having  had  firmness  and 
not  having  kept  me  at  school.  I  am  carrying  out  this 
idea  with  my  own  boys,  and  I  will  insist  upon  it 
till  they  have  the  nous  to  judge  for  themselves ;  I  will 
educate  them  in  a  way  that  I  think  right.  They  will 
not  shine  in  the  University,  but  I  think  education  is 
not  only  book-work  ;  it  has  a  social  side  too,  in  the 
sense  that  William  of  Wykeham  spoke  of  "  the 
manners  make  the  man."  I  am  trying  to  express 
myself  in  a  broad  way,  but  it  is  very  difficult. 

24,628.  Your  view  of  the  work  which  the  Uni- 
versity can  do  for  the  embryo  artist  is  to  put  him  in 
the  position  in  which  he  may  obtain  a  high  standard 
of  intellectual  culture,  and  not  to  give  him  any 
particular  advantages  ? — Not  to  teach  him  how  to 
paint  a  cabbage  or  a  flower,  but  to  teach  him  how  to 
paint  anything  or  do  anything  ;  to  teach  his  intelligence. 
You  cannot  teach  a  man  how  to  do  a  particular  thing  ; 
you  can  only  put  him  in  the  way  how  to  learn.  A 
boy  leaves  school  not  having  learnt  how  to  do  things, 
but  having  learnt  how  to  learn,  and  I  take  it  it  is 
more  or  less  so  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  leaving  a 
University.  He  has  not  learnt  all  he  has  got  to  learn, 
but  he  has  learnt  there  the  power  of  going  on  learning. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  University 
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to  teach  a  man  how  to  paint,  but  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  University  to  teach  him  in  a  bigger  sense. 

24.629.  You  think  the  Art  tendency  is  given  by 
nature,  and  cannot  as  such  be  specifically  helped  or 
furthered  by  a  University  ? — It  comes  to  that. 

24.630.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  I  think  you  feel 
that  Art  is  a  sort  of  expression  of  thought  and  idea  in 


?— Art  as  I 


have 


a  physical  and   permanent  way 
defined  it. 

24.631.  So  that  there  are  to  be  the  two  things, 
thought  and  the  power  of  expressing  it.  Those  are 
the  two  things  required.  There  should  be  the  thought 
and  then  the  power  of  expressing  it  well,  either  by 
colour,  or  in  sculpture,  or  in  some  other  way  ?— Yes. 

24.632.  Then  with  regard  to  the  real  and  practical 
point,  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  yet  gleaned  what 
your  idea  is,  that  a  University  might  do  with  reference 
to  the  cultivating  of  Art,  and  the  power  of  expression  ? 
— It  is  to  train  the  mind. 

24.633.  Simply  that  general  training  of  mind  which 
is  required  for  all  the  walks  of  life  ? — Certainly. 

24.634.  That  is  a  necessity  for  all  walks  of  life. 
Then  you  do  not  feel  that  the  University  would  do 
any  particular  good  by  training  the  mind  in  any 
special  direction  with  reference  to  Art  ? — No.  It 
would  do  good  in  having  these  special  courses  open 
for  those  who  choose  themselves  to  attend  them. 

24.635.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  some 
teaching  in  archaeology,  history,  and  modern  languages  ? 
— And  anatomy,  which  we  already  have,  and 
chemistry. 

24.636.  But  they  should  not  be  the  special  lectures 
for  an  artist.  They  might  be  the  lectures  on  archae- 
ology, history,  and  modern  languages,  which  would 
suffice  for  all  the  students  of  the  University,  or  any 
who  chose  to  go  to  them  ? — No  sort  of  training  in  the 
nature  or  character  of  criticism.  I  think  those  are 
perfectly  useless.  It  is  perfectly  useless  for  a  man  to 
get  up,  having  prepared  with  paste  and  scissors,  a 
resume  of  what  other  men  have  done,  because  I  think 
i  student  wants  to  read  that  for  himself.  He  can 
read  it. 

24.637.  Would  that  be  archaeology,  especially  with 
reference  to  art,  art  archaeology  and  art  history  ? — I 
lo  not  know  where  any  history  or  archaeology  comes 
n  without  Art. 

24.638.  There  is  an  instance  represented  by  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  old,  gems,  and  so  on. 
For  instance  history  with  reference  especially  to  gems  ? 
— They  have  told  their  own  history.  The  only  record 
we  have  of  the  history  of  archaeology  is  through  Art. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  wish  me  to 
;xpress  my  feeling  in  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
tvhether  it  would  be  advisable  to  demonstrate  and 
ecture  upon  those  things  which  are  the  speaking 
listory  of  the  past  ? 

24.639.  Yes,  and  to  exhibit  the  artistic  features  in 
hem  ? — Take  those  things  and  tell  the  history  of 
;hem  ? 

24.640.  That  would  be  the  history  of  Art  as  well  as 
general  history,  the  mode  in  which  it  has  generally 
jrown  up  ?  —  1  would  have  them  used  as  illustrations 
md  tell  those  who  cannot  read  for  themselves  how  they 
llustrate  the  history. 

24.641.  For  instance  the  history  of  the  manner  in 
which  Greek  sculpture  has  grown  up  as  distinguished 
irqm  that  of  other  nations.  That  would  be  the  history 
)£  Art.  And  so  with  regard  to  gems,  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  gradually  evolved,  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  represented  the  artistic  feeling  of 
Hfljerent  peoples  ? — Yes,  but  not  how  they  were  done. 

24.642.  No,  I  am  not  saying  how  they  were  done, 
hat  is  another  thing — but  the  study  of  Greek  gems 
ndicating  the  character  of  thought  and  idea  of  the 
Gr reeks  ? — Yes. 

24.643.  That  would  be  the  history  of  Art  in  relation 
,o  the  several  nations  ? — Yes,  I  certain  would  agree  in 
that.    I  think  that  is  a  very  essential  thing. 

24.644.  That  would  be  a  special  history  with  refer- 
mce  to  Art  ? — It  might  or  might  not  be.  It  seems  to 
aie  that  history  in  any  form  could  not  exist  without 


those  things,  and  those  things  could  not  exist  without 
history. 

24.645.  But  those  would  be  more  especially  with 
regard  to  that  ? — Yes. 

24.646.  With  regard  to  any  professorial  teaching  of 
Art  itself  yon  are  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  it? — 
Yes. 

24.647.  You  have  said  that  in  the  French  School  it 
would  tend  to  produce  uniformity,  and  damp  indi- 
viduality ? — It  would  tend  to  produce  small  professors. 

24.648.  With  regard  to  students  it  would  have  that 
effect  ?— Yes. 

24.649.  So  that  on  the  whole  thus  far  you  are  not 
in  favour  of  the  University  taking  up  much  the  subject 
of  Art  ? — You  really  pose  me  very  much  by  your 
questions.  You  put  questions  that  make  me  ask  you 
to  define  Art. 

24.650.  We  have  already  defined  Art  as  the  expres- 
sion of  thought?- -I  have  my  own  conscious  definition 
of  Art  and  you  are  evidently  speaking  of  another  defini- 
tion of  Art. 

24.651.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  Art  as  the  expression 
of  thought  ? — Not  having  chosen  any  particular  mode 
or  method  of  expression,  I  mean  we  must  call  painting, 
architecture,  sculpture,aud  music  all  different  modes  of 
expression  must  we  not  ? 

24.652.  Yes. — We  cannot  class  them  together  as  one 
mode,  of  expression,  but  if  you  class  them  together  as 
one  mode  of  expression  and  add  to  it  general  culture, 
then  we  have  what  I  understand  by  the  Universities  of 
to-day  granting  degrees  in  Art. 

24.653.  Then  there  is  another  point  in  relation  to 
it,  and  that  is  whether  a  University  and  any  professors 
in  a  University  could  utilise  the  great  opportunities 
which  there  are  in  England  for  the  study  of  Art  in  our 
museums  ;  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  either  that 
a  University  professor  could  utilise,  those  museums  or 
that  those  who  hold  office  in  the  museum  should  utilise 
them  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  artists  which  they 
do  not  do  at  present.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  take 
students  round  and  show  them  the  artistic  features  we 
will  say  of  particular  states  and  particular  nations  ? — 
You  can  take  a  horse  to  the  well  but  you  cannot  make 
him  drink.  It  is  no  use  taking  them  round  ;  I  want 
them  to  have  the  power  to  thirst. 

24.654.  You  must  give  the  horse  the  opportunity  to 
drink  ?— He  must  first  have  the  thirst.  He  will  find 
his  opportunity  and  sometimes  he  will  be  particular 
what  he  does  drink,  and  sometimes  he  will  not. 

24.655.  You  do  not  think  that  persons  giving 
lectures,  say  for  instance  in  the  British  Museum,  on  the 
various  statues  there  of  different  nations  :  Assyrian, 
Greek,  Egyptian,  and  so  on,  would  be  of  any  use  ? — 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience  of  lectures  I  do  not. 
I  have  never  yet  gleaned  anything  from  a  lecture,  at 
least  not  anything  more  than  I  could  get  from  an 
encyclopaedia.  There  are  very  many  ways  of  getting  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  things  :  it  is  no  use  taking  a 
student  into  the  gallery  and  saying :  "  This  was  done 
"  by-so-and-so  and  he  did  it  at  such-and-such  a  time 
"  when  so-and-so  was  alive."  That  is  for  the  boy  to 
find  out ;  he  will  find  that  out  for  himself  by  general 
reading  but  he  wants  to  have,  the  thirst.  That  is  what 
he  wants  to  have.  He  wants  at  the  University  in  fact 
to  eat  salt  beef  so  that  he  will  have  the  thirst. 

24.656.  And  supposing  him  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  thirst  you  do  not  think  that  the  teacher 
taking  the  student  into  a  gallery  and  pointing  out  the 
particular  powers  which  a  particular  artist  had,  and 
the  idea  that  was  lying  beneath  that  picture  would  be 
of  any  use  ? — No.  It  is  like  a  boy  getting  up  his 
exercise  from  the  crib  or  the  translation  instead  of 
turning  it  up  in  the  lexicon.  If  a  boy  does  it  with  a 
lexicon  or  a  dictionary  it  is  fixed  in  his  mind,  but  if 
lie  takes  a  crib  it  goes  out  of  his  mind  directly.  And 
in  the  same  way  if  you  take  him  round  a  gallery  it 
saves  him  the  trouble  of  reading  up,  and  the  lecture 
will  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 

24.657.  You  do  not  think  it  creates  in  him  the 
tendency  to  think  over  it  ? — No. 

7  E  3 
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A.  Gilbert,        24,658.  You  see  a  great  number  of  people  have  not 

Esq.,R.A.     this  thirst  in  any  degree.    The  large  mass  of  people 

.  ;  are  mediocre.  As  Lincoln  said  "  God  created  a  great 
7  M ar  1893 

'  '  many  common  people"  ? — We  are  always  trying  to 
satisfy  thirst  and  not  to  create  it.  I  think  in  ,this 
particular  instance  we  want  to  create  thirst. 

24.659.  The  question  is  how  would  you  create  thirst 
except  in  that  sort  of  way  ? — dimply  by  making  the 
mind  of  the  individual  so  that  it  must  get  thirsty. 

24.660.  Would  it  not  make  him  thirsty  if  you  took 
him  to  look  at  a  picture  and  said  "  See  how  beautifully 
the  artist  has  blended  his  colours."  Do  not  you 
think  it  would  make  him  look  at  other  pictures  with 
more  thirst  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Have  museums 
at  every  corner  of  the  street  and  add  to  the  natural 
history  musuems  we  have  which  contain  every  natural 
object  which  God  put  on  the  earth — that  is  what  we 
are  never  taught — we  are  taught  to  look  at  the 
productions  of  man.  We  are  never  taught  those 
things  in  the  so-called  teaching  of  Art. 

24.661.  The  greater  number  of  persons  not  having 
their  thoughts  directed  properly  do  not  turn  their 
thoughts  at  all  in  that  way  ? — They  cannot  unless 
they  are  taught. 

24.662.  And  you  want  to  teach  them  ? — I  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  want  to  say,  but  I  have  not  the 
power  of  expressing  myself  under  cross-examination. 
It  comes  back  to. this.  I  have  harped  upon  it :  I  have 
used  the  words  "  training  of  the  mind  "  all  the  time, 
and  I  have  been  very  loyal  to  the  expression.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  make  an  artist. 

24.663.  Still  you  speak  of  training  the  mind.  The 
question  is  how  to  train  the  mind.  That  is  the 
practical  point  ? — Give  him  a  sound  and  good  discipline 
to  his  mind;  put  him  in  the  way  of  reading  and  seeing 
things  ;  show  things  to  him ;  give  him  an  opportunity. 
Those  who  take  the  opportunity  will  benefit  by  it,  but 
you  cannot  make  those  who  will  not  take  it,  ever 
benefit.  There  are  always  a  certain  set  who  will  not 
take  it.    That  is  the  way  you  leaven  the  thing. 

24.664.  You  do  not  believe  in  training  the  mind  to 
Art  ? — No.  You  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  little 
it  comes  to.  In  medicine  perhaps  you  are  trained  in 
a  different  way  ;  it  is  by  contact  with  your  betters  all 
the  time,  the  older  students,  it  is  looking  at  (she 
things  and  so  on  ;  you  are  not  told  by  a  professor  all 
the  time  this  that  and  the  other,  and  you  cannot  do  it 
in  any  other  way,  but  you  are  left  a  great  deal  to  your 
own  judgment,  and  that  comes  by  the  training  as  you 
go  up  step  by  step. 

24.665.  The  mass  of  people  are  mediocre,  and  may 
be  trained  in  any  particular  direction  one  way  as  much 
as  another,  and  the  man  who  is  capable  of  training  in 


any  one  direction  is  for  the  most  part  capable  of 
training  in  another  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe  if 
or  you  had  taken  Rubens  or  Van  Eyck,  and  Vandyke 
a  Velasquez  they  would  have  been  equally  good  in 
anything  they  took  up.  Take  Sir  Richard  Owen,  the 
man  who  is  just  dead  :  if  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  depicting  of  the  things  he  created  instead  of 
building  them  up  he  would  have  made  most  wonderful 
things. 

24.666.  You  will  endorse  what  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  the  great  point  is  to  cultivate  attention 
and  perseverance,  and  then  you  may  make  a  man 
pretty  much  anything  ? — Yes. 

24.667.  You  do  not  think  the  University  can  do 
more  ? — I  do  not  think  a  University  will  make  a  man 
an  artist.  The  great  specimens  who  have  come  out 
of  Universities  have  all  been  men  who  have  built  upon 
what  they  have  learnt.    It  is  their  nursery. 

24.668.  The  work  of  the  University  is  to  cultivate; 
attention  and  perseverance  ? — I  believe  that  the  work 
of  that  high,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  emporium  of  study  is 
necessary  for  any  country. 

24.669.  That  is  education  ? — Yes,  education  in  a 
high  sense. 

24.670.  And  that  should  be  done  in  one  subject  as 
much  as  another  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

24.671.  {Lord  Meat/.)  I  understand  you  would  lay 
great  stress  on  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
observation  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  ? — Certainly, 
most  decidedly,  always  in  a  comparative  sense.  If  a  man 
is  lecturing  upon  Art  he  generally  confines  himself  to  a 
certain  particular  run  in  Art,  but  if  he  would  take  to 
delivering  his  lecture  upon  this  run  that  he  has  taken 
up,  and  comparing  it  with  nature,  comparing  it  with 
the  general  thing,  it  would  be  very  much  like  the  man 
who  teaches  anotomy  successfully.  He  now  and  then 
throws  in  a  little  suggestion.  I  find  that  Art  teachers 
are  much  narrower  than  any  other  kind  of  teacher 
going.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  keeping  of  a  secretary  here  and  the  keeping  of 
a  secretary  there,  and  a  man  with  paste  and  scissors. 

24.672.  1  suppose  you  would  say  that  even  at  an 
early  age  if  a  boy  for  instance  is  walking  in  the  fields 
his  powers  of  observation  might  be  directed  to  the 
beauty  of  form  in  a  flower  ? — That  comes  from  those 
who  are  surrounding  him  and  it  works  back,  because 
if  the  father  and  the  mother  have  the  culture  in  them 
they  will  direct  the  child.  That  is  a  way  in  which  I 
think  we  shall  get  better  and  better  :  that  is  our 
development.  But  the  person  who  has  not  got  it  and 
does  not  think,  can  not  direct,  and  therefore  we  must 
look  to  the  University  to  be  a  universal  father,  if  I 
may  say  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  the  25th  March. 
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PRESENT : 

The  LORD  REAY,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  James  Anstie.  Esq.,  Q.C  ,  B.A. 

Professor  H.  Sidgvvick,  Litt.D. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


The  Rev.  J.  P.  Mae 

24.673.  {Lord  Reay.)  We  know  you  have  a  wide 
experience  of  the  subject.  Will  you  give  the  Com- 
mission your  views  in  general  on  both  the  teach- 
ing and  the  examining  powers  which  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  a  University  such  as  you  think  would  be 
an  ideal  University  ? — I  am  very  glad  you  speak  of 
an  ideal,  because  I  am  unable  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  conflicting  practical  interests.  I  am  not  able  to 
balance  those.  The  first  thing  that  I  consider  essen- 
tial to  a  University  is  unity,  though  that  unity  be  a 
unity  very  various.  It  is  an  unity  such  as  exists 
at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lio,  and  in  the  German  Universities.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden  is  a  very  good  specimen.  In  this 
unity  there  are  three  things  to  be  noticed,  first, 
perhaps,  the  unity  of  the  subjects  taught  to  all  the 
students.  I  will  not  say  that  considerable  variation 
or  specialisation  may  not  be  necessary,  but  to  my 
mind,  every  University  man  ought  to  have  learnt  a 
certain  number  of  things,  without  which  I  think  a 
University  degree  has  no  proper  meaning.  If  I  may 
digress  for  a  moment,  I  think  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  my  personal  knowledge  have  specialised  too 
much  and  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  uniform  type 
which  University  men  ought  to  have.  Still,  dealing 
with  this  question  of  unity  of  subjects,  everybody 
should  know  something  about  ancient  languages, 
something  about  mathematics,  and  something  about 
elementary  philosophy.  I  say  such  things  ought  to 
be  necessary  for  every  member  of  the  University  to 
know.  Secondly,  comes  unity  of  teaching  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  every  student  should,  if  he  likes,  attend  the 
particular  teacher  who  teaches  the  subject,  and  learn, 
not  only  the  subject,  but  the  particular  way  of  teaching 
the  subject  which  the  particular  man  has  adopted  We 
assume  that  he  has  been  appointed  because  he  is  a  great 
man ;  if  he  is  a  great  man  he  has  views  of  his  own 
and  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  men  who  wish  should 
go  and  learn  his  way  of  putting  the  question.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  unity  of  traditions,  and  of  society,  which 
is  created,  not  by  the  teachers,  but  by  the  social  inter- 
course of  the  various  people  who  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity, who  must  have  a  certain  general  way  of  look- 
ing at  one  another,  and  a  general  way  of  looking  at 
things,  which  are  University  traditions  carried  on 
from  one  to  the  other — a  certain  University  feeling. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  we  have  asked  a  certain 
kind  of  questions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  and  these  become  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity consciousness ;  everybody  comes  to  know  them. 
You  then  assume  this,  and  go  on  to  another  thine 
which  then  becomes  taught  to  the  whole  University 
by  being  constantly  asked,  and  by  being  before  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  people  at  the  same  time.  I 
will  revert  to  the  question  of  the  examinations  by- 
aad-bye  ;  I  am  not  omitting  that. 

24.674.  You  are  laying  great  stress  upon  the  Uni- 
versity professors  ? — Yes. 


fpy,  D.D.,  examined.  Rev.  J.  P. 

Mahaffy, 

24.675.  You  prefer  that  to  a  variety  of  college  D.D. 
teachers  ? — -Very  much,  for  it  ensures  the  unity.  What   

I  am  wholly  against  is  a  conglomerate  of  institutions.  21  Mar-  1893« 

I  am  for  an  organism  not  for  a  conglomerate,  and  the 

only  way,  as  far  as  I  know,  you  can  extend  an  organism 

is  by  assimilating  and  I  cannot  help  adding  that  the 

only  way  of  assimilating  is  by  eating  a  thing  up.  I 

object  altogether  to  a  conglomerate  of  institutions  being 

called  a  University. 

24.676.  A  conglomerate  of  institutions  competing 
with  each  other  ? — Yes,  that  is  not  a  University  at  all 
to  my  mind.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  Colleges 
of  a  University  are  that.  They  are  not  distinct  things 
coming  in  from  the  four  Avinds  of  heaven  and  opposing 
each  other.  Therefore,  when  I  speak  of  a  conglomerate 
of  institutions  I  will  exclude  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  A  conglomerate  of  institutions  com- 
peting against  each  other  is  a  most  mischievous  thing 
and  not  a  university.  Secondly,  I  ridicule  the  idea  of 
an  examining  body,  such  as  that  of  London,  being 
called  a,  University.  I  do  not  know  a  more  absurd 
misuse  of  language  than  its  being  called  a  University. 
If  you  called  it  Civil  Service  Commission — an  exa- 
mining Commission — there  might  be  some  sense  in  it, 
but  it  does  no  more  than  examine  people  from  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  Therefore  I  will  exclude  that 
from  my  evidence.  I  take  it  that  this  Commission  is 
to  found  a  teaching  University  and  not  an  examining 
Boird.  This  latter  ought  not  to  be  called  an  Uni- 
versity at  all. 

These  being  my  general  views,  I  cannot  help 
seeing  a  great  difficulty  in  having  a  real  and  true 
University  in  London,  owing  to  London's  enormous 
size.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  the  kind,  I 
suppose ;  even  the  mediaeval  University  of  Paris  could 
not  be  compared  to  it.  Paris  must  have  been  a  place 
more  like  Dublin  than  London  in  size  at  that  time.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  population  of  Paris  was  at  that 
time,  but  probably  not  more  than  half  a  million.  The 
danger  is  that  if  you  had  here  a  University  with  first 
rate  teaching  and  a  great  reputation,  in  the  first  place  it 
would  absorb  a  great  quant  ity  of  the  lesser  and  very  good 
institutions  in  the  country  everywhere,  and  secondly  the 
classes  would  become  of  such  size  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  teach.  Even  in  Edinburgh  the  classes  come 
up  to  300  or  400  and  the  teaching  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  difficulty.  Any  of  us  who  have  lived  our  lives  in 
teaching  know  that  the  actual  teaching  of  300  or  400 
is  impossible.  I  myself  do  not  think  you  can  teach 
more  than  about  15,  that  is,  to  find  out  what  each  nan 
knows  by  question  and  answer. 

24.677.  You  are  in  favoitr  of  the  lectures  being 
catechetical  ? — Certainly. 

24.678.  And  constant  intercourse  between  the 
teachers  and  the  students  ? — Yes.  I  agree  with  hav- 
ing great  professorial  lectures  which  are  orations, 
but  there  is  no  real  University  teaching  without  con- 
stant catechetical  instruction.    The  difficulty  in  Lon- 
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Rev.  J.  P.     don  being  this  difficulty  of  size  and  a  considerable 
Mahaffy,       danger  of  its  absorbing  the  intellectual  elements  of 
the  country,  wbich  centralisation  would  be  dangerous, 
21  Mar.  1893.   ^  think  there  must  be  some  limit  put  to  the  sphere  of 

 operations.    There  are  two  easy  limits  which  might  be 

adopted ;  the  one  is  that  you  must  make  your  intel- 
lectual standard  so  high  that  you  will  exclude  all 
the  pass  men.  You  may  make  it  an  institution  like  the 
John  Hopkins  University,  and  limit  your  numbers  in 
that  way  or  else,  as  you  must  endow  the  University 
very  largely  to  induce  the  highest  men  to  teach  in  it, 
you  can  restrict  your  numbers  by  making  the  fees 
very  high.  If  you  impose  such  fees  you  would  only 
admit  the  leisured  class,  and  you  will  exclude  a  great 
quantity  of  the  poorer  people  who  are  now  desirous  of 
getting  University  education.  If  you  ask  my  idea  about 
that  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  a  great  Uni- 
versity not  to  have  a  high  intellectual  standard  so  as 
to  exclude  a  great  number  of  pass  men,  but  I  think 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  the  masses 
by  its  fees.  In  Ireland  the  Universities  are  seriously 
damaged  by  their  cheapness,  because  they  flood  the 
professions  with  paupers.  They  educate  people  with 
no  private  means  who  get  degrees  in  law  and  medicine 
and  go  into  the  world  without  traditions  (and  tradi- 
tions are  very  important  in  these  matters),  and  usually 
make  second  or  third  rate  professional  men  who 
become  discontented  in  their  lives,  and  many  of 
them  were  so  debauched  as  to  go  into  politics.  In 
the  University  of  Athens  they  had  got  free  edu- 
cation for  a  long  time.  M.  Tricoupi  introduced 
fees  and  so  cut  down  the  number  to  about  one  third. 
Every  poor  boy  who  was  able  to  live  as  a  pot  boy,  a 
valet,  or  a  kellner  in  a  hotel  went  and  attended  I  lie 
lectures,  and  it  came  to  this,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  buy  themselves  books,  and  three  or  four  students 
would  have  a  candle  and  wake  each  other  up  at  night, 
using  the  book  and  candle  in  turns,  so  keen  was  the 
desire.  The  result  is  that  the  land  is  not  worked  ; 
Athens  is  full  of  jurists  and  so  on,  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  exclude  the  masses  who  have  not  the  time  for  a 
real  University  education,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
amply  provided  for  by  technical  education. 

24.679.  In  your  article  in  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  you  left  out  the  subject  of  technical  education  ? 
— Yes,  that  article  was  critical,  not  constructive.  I 
omitted  that  in  my  article  on  the  subject.  I  did  not  say 
awordupon  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  justly  called 
my  attention  to  it.  I  think  technical  education  oughl 
not  to  be  called  University  education,  and  I  think  the 
poorer  people  ought  to  be  taught  that  it  is  an  honour- 
able thing  to  practise  all  their  various  trades  scientifi- 
cally and  systematically. 

24.680.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  German  system 
where  they  keep  all  applied  science  and  technical  sub- 
jects, except  medicine,  out  of  the  range  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  because  you  cannot  give  the  unity  of 
type  that  I  think  necessary,  in  the  case  of  poor 
people  who  are  obliged  to  learn  those  technical  sub- 
jects thoroughly,  and  if  you  have  no  unity  of  type 
you  have  no  University.  You  will  say  to  me  that  it  is 
a  very  bad  thing  if  we  exclude  the  masses  because  you 
might  exclude  cases  of  exceptional  genius  :  that  there 
are  people  of  the  lowest  class  who  have  exceptional 
genius,  and  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  help  in  every 
way  and  to  see  that  they  bring  their  genius  out.  We 
have  met  that  case  adequately  in  Dublin  by  a  certain 
number  of  free  places.  We  have  what  we  call  sizar- 
ships,  and  the  only  condition  imposed  on  a  boy  in  com- 
peting for  these  sizarships  is  that  he  should  be  poor. 
If  his  father  can  afford  to  send  him  to  an  expensive 
school  we  will  not  let  him  in,  but  a  boy  may  walk  in 
out  of  the  street  and  obtain  a  sizarship.  If  he  obtains 
one  he  gets  his  dinner  free  and  his  education  free. 
We  have  40  of  those  places  and  we  give  about  eight 
per  annum  which  includes  more  than  all  the  geniuses 
we  have  ever  found. 

24.681.  The  free  places  are  given  by  open  compe- 
tition ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  allow  the  man  who  can 
pay  for  a  coach  or  an  expensive  school  to  compete, 


because  he  would  have  the  advantage.  The  rich  man 
would  get  his  son  better  taught  and  so  keep  the  poor 
man  out. 

24.682.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  How  do  you  find 
out  whether  a  man  is  poor  or  not  ? — He  or  his  father 
has  to  make  a  sworn  declaration  declaring  his  means, 
and  it  is  generally  quite  easy  to  verify  whether  that 
is  true  or  not. 

Now  as  to  the  details  of  preserving  unity.  When 
you  have  got  your  foundation  made  and  your  Uni- 
versity established,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  is  the  thing  I  see  constantly  pro- 
posed ;  government  by  a  large  Senate  that  comes  to- 
gether from  different  quarters  and  from  different  insti- 
tutions, and  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  main  cause  why 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has,  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  succeeded  for  300  years,  is  that  we  have 
a  small  and  perfectly  homogeneous  governing  body. 
We  have  a  Senate,  but  if  the  Senate  had  been  allowed 
to  govern  us  we  should  have  gone  to  pieces  long  ago, 
but  as  the  people  who  have  taught  most  in  the  college, 
who  have  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  college,  have 
most  of  the  power,  it  has  been  almost  perfectly  uniform 
and  perfectly  homogeneous.  You  may  have  heard 
from  Dr.  Ingram  that  recentfly  they  have  established 
a  University  Council  which  interferes  a  little,  but  so 
far  as  it  interferes  it  has  not  been  to  the  benefit  of  the 
college,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes.  Our  governing 
body  in  the  first  place  must  be  composed  of  people 
who  have  been  practical  educators.  They  have  been 
put  there,  not  because  they  were  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, successful  speculators,  or  because  they  had 
money,  but  because  they  had  won  the  place  and  were 
practical  educators. 

24.683.  (Lord  Reay.)  They  all  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession ? — Yes. 

24.684.  Then  you  would  keep  out  of  that  select  and 
small  body  distinguished  outsiders  who  are  selected 
not  because  they  are  conversant  with  pedagogic  ques- 
tions but  because  they  are  distinguished  men  like 
judges,  or  ex-ministers,  and  so  on? — Yes,  I  should 
keep  them  out  distinctly.  I  should  make  it  a  corpora- 
tion of  educational  people.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
unity  to  be  preserved  at  examinations  :  in  the  first  place 
the  examinations,  should  be  a  great  deal  more  frequent 
than  what  you  call  University  examinations.  Most 
Universities  have  two  or  three  tests,  what  used  to 
be  called  University  examinations  or  Little- Go  and 
Degree  examinations.  That  is  quite  insufficient ;  there 
must  be  constant  examinations.  So  it  is  that  we  do  not 
allow  any  one  to  get  a  degree  with  us,  even  young 
men  who  are  only  examined,  without  nine  examina- 
tions. It  is  desirable  that  the  examinations  should  be 
more  frequent,  and  therefore  it  is  also  desirable  that 
they  should  be  less  competitive;  that  is  to  say,  they 
should  be  examinations  to  reach  a  certain  standard. 
Thirdly,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  they  should  be 
conducted  by  t  he  teachers  of  the  place  themselves. 

24.685.  No  outsiders  ? — No  outsiders.  I  look 
upon  examination  essentially  a  way  of  testing  how 
the  men  have  been  taught  by  the  particular  teacher 
in  his  direction,  and  the  danger  of  making  the 
examination  impersonal  is  that  the  crammer  outside 
gets  the  advantage  immediately.  If  the  examination 
is  carried  on  by  examiners  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  these  people  who  are  honest  men  cannot 
keep  out  their  own  peculiarities.  The  coach  who 
has  been  watching  them  for  a  long  time  will  easily 
anticipate  what  they  will  do.  Moreover  if  I  am 
going  to  examine,  I  look  at  the  papers  of  the  pre- 
vious examiner,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  examine 
somewhat  on  that  type.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  our  teaching  would  be  of  little  effect  if  we  did 
not  examine  ourselves,  and  what  is  very  interesting 
is  this :  so  distinct  a  flavour  have  we  in  Dublin  in  our 
pass  examinations  that  the  young  men  who  pass  by 
examination  only,  and  who  live  in  England,  or  who 
live  in  Wales,  find  that  there  is  no  man  able  to  prepare 
them  in  the  examinations  in  certain  subjects :  they 
are  obliged  to  come  over  for  a  few  weeks  to  get  the 
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instruction  in  order  to  get  into  the  peculiar  way  we 
have. 

24.686.  You  Lave  succeeded  in  your  system  of  ex- 
aminations in  defeating  correspondence  classes  and 
crammers  ?— Yes,  altogether.  We  have  nothing  of 
that  kind.  There  are  of  course  a  good  many  very 
much  valued  private  teachers  inside  the  college  who 
teach  after  our  fashion,  and  whom  we  recognise  in 
various  ways,  who  live  in  the  place.  Yet  if  you  send 
over  a  good  classical  scholar  from  an  English  school, 
he  will  get  a  first  class.  We  quite  know  how  to 
appreciate  brilliancy  in  classics  when  we  find  it; 
but  there  are  certain  topics  later  on  in  the  course, 
such  as  ethical  philosophy  and  a  certain  amount  of 
metaphysics  as  well  as  peculiar  departments  of 
physics  which  we  lay  stress  upon  and  which  other 
people  do  not,  so  our  teaching  has  local  colour. 
Therefore  the  Dublin  man  is  stamped,  not  only 
by  his  A.B.  but  by  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
he  has  got.  The  coach  cannot  meet  that.  For 
example,  I  am  lecturing  in  Ancient  History  :  I  set 
a  number  of  questions,  which  look  perfectly  plain 
questions,  but  the  men  who  have  been  taught  by 
me  know  my  way  of  looking  at  these  things,  and 
my  peculiar  views,  and  the  only  way  an  outside  coach 
could  obtain  that  would  be  by  coming  to  attend 
my  lectures.  I  cannot  possibly  avoid  giving  greater 
credit  to  the  men  who  take  my  view  of  the  subject  and 
the  illustrations  that  I  have  directed,  and  who  have 
looked  up  the  references  that  I  have  referred  to. 
Those  things  are  only  in  the  man's  note-book ;  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  examination  paper.  Therefore 
if  you  want  to  make  a  definite  school  with  traditions 
you  must  have  the  teacher  examining. 

24.687.  Your  point  is  that  the  better  the  teaching, 
the  more  original  the  teacher  and  the  higher  the 
standard  of  the  teaching ;  the  more  difficult  it  would 
be  for  an  outside  coach  or  a  correspondence  class 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  examination  based  on 
that  teaching  ?  —  Certainly.  With  regard  to  the 
dangers  of  abuse  in  such  a  system  if  there  were 
dangers  (I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  complaint 
of  the  unfairness  or  one-sidedness  of  it),  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  have  an  independent  assessor  who  would 
sit  by  and  see  what  was  going  on.  I  should  not  object 
to  it.  I  slould  be  delighted  to  have  an  assessor.  I 
should  be  glad  to  teach  him  something  as  well  as  the 
candidates,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  at  such  exami- 
nations when  the  teacher  examines  that  all  the  men 
should  be  able  to  attend  his  teaching.  Therefore  if  you 
had  a  number  of  men  teaching  at  different  institutions 
tlvrs  is  an  unfairness  ifi  the  teacher  examining  some 
men  who  have  attended  him  and  others  who  have  not 
attended  him.  There  is  a  difficulty,  then,  in  having  a 
number  of  teachers  examining.  Then  you  have  to 
call  in  the  machine  examiner  who  has  no  colour 
and  then  you  get  rid  of  this  valuable  element  in  your 
instruction. 

24.688.  The  alternative  is  what  they  used  to  have  in 
Belgium :  a  system  of  mixed  juries  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  various  institutions  meet.  You  are 
aware  that  the  evil  of  that  system  was  that  the  teacher 
of  institution  A  examining  student  of  institution  B  and 
the  teacher  of  institution  B  examining  the  student  of 
institution  A,  were  always  afraid  to  be  too  severe,  and 
the  result  was  satisfactory  ? — Yes.  In  Ireland  we 
have  what  is  called  by  a  perversion  of  language  a 
Boyal  University ;  I  cannot  state  to  the  Commission 
what  I  have  heard,  but  I  have  heard  that  there  were 
grave  abuses.  Ours  is  so  large  a  college  that  our  tutors 
are  so  many  as  20,,and  just  as  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Colleges  have  inter-collegiate  lectures,  we  have. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  that  each  tutor  taught  his 
own  pupils  in  all  subjects,  but  we  have  got  rid  of  that. 
Everyone  can  go  and  hear  what  tutor  he  likes.  There- 
fore everyone  has  the  chance  of  going  to  hear  the 
teacher  who  will  examine  him,  if  he  does  not  like  to 
go  it  is  his  loss.  I  think  that  distinctly  the  strength 
of  the  crammers  in  London  is  the  impersonal  nature 
of  the  examinations.    I  think  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
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personal  examination  instituted  they  would  find  them-  Rev.  J.  p. 
selves  non-plussed.  Mahaffy, 

You  were  kind  enough  to  let  me  see  some  of  D.D. 
the    questions  asked   of  "Dr.  Ingram  with  regard  „.  ' — ~ 

to  the  combination  of  men    who   are    only    being  "   Wi  _ 

examined  with  men  who  are  being  taught.  I  should 
like  to  supplement  what  he  said  there  in  this  way: 
from  my  many  writings  and  from  my  open  declara- 
tions it  is  evident  that  I  admit  that  such  a  system  is 
wrong  theoretically.  I  would  not  establish  it  now. 
But  in  every  old  institution  there  are  practical  ways  of 
relieving  the  difficulty  and  sometimes  it  is  better  to  let 
a  thing  die  out  than  to  abolish  it.  The  point  upon 
which  our  examined  students  are  peculiar  is  this :  in 
the  first  place  they  do  not  belong  to  any  other  organi- 
sation ;  they  are  not  the  students  of  any  other  college  ; 
they  are  isolated  workers.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
great  number  of  the  country  gentry  in  Ireland  would 
never  have  had  their  sons  educated  in  any  way  if  they 
had  not  had  the  system  of  sending  them  up  occasionally 
to  Dublin  ;  and  therefore  a  great  number  of  Irish  squires 
have  attained  some  elements  of  culture  in  that  way. 
It  was  very  like  the  excellent  fashion  that  subsisted 
until  lately,  of  making  every  law  student  in  London 
eat  dinners  in  London.  I  regard  that  as  valuable  ;  it 
is  still  the  system  for  the  colonies.  It  brings  every 
man  into  direct  contact  with  London  ;  otherwise  he 
might  never  have  known  what  the  centre  of  the  world 
is  like.  I  think  art  students  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  great  things  of  this  world  in  the 
same  way.  So  I  think  that  those  who  lived  in  the 
country  were  many  of  them  brought  into  contact  with 
Dublin,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  science  and  letters,  and  it  has  had  a  good  in- 
fluence in  that  way.  That  class  is  rapidly  diminishing 
with  us ;  it  is  getting  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth 
talking  about.  I  do  not  think  we  have  20  per  cent, 
of  students  who  get  their  degrees  by  examinations 
only,  and  the  class  is  becoming  less  every  day,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  they  often  come  to  spend  some  time  in 
the  college,  learning  their  business  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  examinations,  and  they  are 
examined  very  often.  They  are  examined,  coming 
over  nine  times,  frequently  from  England  and  Wales. 

24.689.  You  examiue  your  own  students  ? — Yes, 
twice  a  year  at  least — very  often  three  times  a  year. 

24.690.  The  object  of  that  is  to  see  whether  they 
are  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  the  education  ?— 
Yes,  of  the  previous  term.  We  lecture  for  six  weeks; 
then  there  is  a  month's  holiday,  and  then  we  examine 
in  that  business. 

24.691.  To  prevent  students  from  attending  the 
lectures  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  an  ideal  University  were 
to  be  started  in  London,  one  great  centre  with  adequate 
teaching  power  and  independence  —  an  organism 
not  a  conglomerate,  it  would  require  at  the  beginning 
an  enormous  endowment.  I  think  myself  it  would  be 
impossible  to  frame  the  ideal  thing  by  endeavouring 
to  balance  the  interests  of  existing  bodies.  I  think 
you  must  begin  de  novo,  if  it  is  worth  founding  at  all. 
It  would  be  easy  to  found  something  or  other  which 
might  be  as  good  as  one  of  the  existing  bodies,  but 
you  want  something  a  great  deal  better. 

24.692.  According  to  your  evidence  everything 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  best  men  to  teach  in 
the  various  subjects  ? — Yes,  and  having  them  together 
in  one  uniform  body.  At  Oxford  there  is  a  great 
danger  owing  to  the  Fellowships,  and  Chairs  being 
diminished  to  a  limit  of  900/.  a  Chair.  Able  men 
will  not  sit  down  to  such  a  prospect,  but  will  go  to 
something  better.  The  result  is  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  Fellowships  at  Oxford  are  now  being  obtained  by 
second-rate  men  who  are  never  heard  of  again.  As  your 
Lordship  knows,  in  Dublin,  in  a  poor  country,  our 
Fellowships  are  worth  more  than  those  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  We  can  attract  very  good  men  in  Ire- 
land for  the  Fellowships,  because,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  not  such  prizes  to  be  had  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  excepting  the  chance  of  being  the  head  of 
a  college.    I  am  not  for  an  average  of  salary  all  round  ; 
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Rev.  J.  P.  I  do  not  think  that  is  worth  anything.  I  am  for  hig 
Mahaffy,      prizes  at  the  top  in  every  profession. ' 

D  D-  24,693.  Would  you  "have  Boards  of  Studies  ? — I 

I  Mar  1893  think  that  our  own  plan  of  a  Governing  Board  is 
'  better.  The  Governing  Board  is  advised  by  the  ex- 
aminers, the  professors  and  teachers  of  the  subjects. 
AVe  say  to  the  Board,  "  We  think  you  ought  to  make 
such  and  such  changes."  I  think  a  common  Board  of 
intelligent  men  is  the  best  thing. 

24.694.  The  teachers  in  every  Faculty  should  make 
their  suggestions  to  such  a  small  Board  as  you  have 
described  ? — Yes. 

24.695.  How  large  is  your  Board  r> — Seven  and  the 
Provost. 

24.696.  liepresenting  various  Faculties  ? — Acciden- 
tally. They  might  have  happened  to  be  of  one  kind 
It  goes  by  seniority,  which  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
They  are  now  all  of  them  over  70  years  of  age. 

24.697.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  such  a 
small  Council  should  lie  representative  of  the  Faculties  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  If  we  had  compulsory  retirement  we 
should  get  a  body  of  men  of  about  50  years  of  age  who 
had  been  teaching  in  the  college  for  about  25  years. 
I  think  that  is  what  was  intended  originally.  It  was 
not  intended  that  they  should  stay  so  long. 

24.698.  Then  they  do  not  represent  the  various 
Faculties  ? — No,  but  I  think  that  although  there  might 
not  be  one  who  is  a  physiologist  they  will  know 
enough  to  take  the  advice  of  the  best  physiologist  in 
the  place. 

24.699.  Therefore  the  only  qualification  is  that  they 
should  be  teachers? — Yes,  and  of  the  place;  they 
should  be  the  old  men  of  the  place. 

24.700.  Besides  the  best  men  in  every  subject  as 
University  professors,  you  would  have  tutors  ? — Yes. 

24.701.  And  those  tutors  would  work  under  super- 
vision ? — With  us  they  are  really  quite  independent, 
and  the  tutors  are  much  greater  men  than  the  pro- 
fessors. A  fellow  and  tutor  with  us  ranks  much 
higher,  and  the  tutors  lecture  conjointly  with  the  pro- 
fessors. They  lecture  on  more  subjects  because  they 
know  more  subjects,  but  the  professor  does  not 
direct  them.  The  Board  appoint  whatever  subjects 
are  to  be  lectured  upon  and  the  tutor  lectures  on  these 
subjects.    The  professor  is  not  tied  so  closely. 

24.702.  And  a  tutor  in  the  University  ought  to 
be  as  good  a  man  as  a  professor  ? — Certainly,  but 
he  need  not  be  a  specialist.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
teach,  say,  a  couple  of  subjects. 

24.703.  And  the  professor  only  teaches  one  ?— With 
us  as  a  rule  only  one.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  one 
subject  is  sometimes. 

24.704.  The  tutors  would  not  teach  the  same 
subject  ? — I  will  take,  for  example,  mathematics.  The 
professor  of  mathematics  lectures  in  the  highest 
mathematics.  We  have  several  tutors  lecturing  in 
high  mathematics,  but  they  are  lecturing  for  the 
Honour  examinations  in  the  same  course — earlier 
stages  in  the  same  subject. 

24.705.  There  is  no  fear  of  unnecessary  competition  ? 
— No.  The  professor  of  Greek  lectures  to  the  highest 
classes  in  Greek,  but  there  are  just  as  good  men  among 
Us  as  tutors  who  lecture  on  Greek  at  the  same  time. 

24.706.  Both  the  professors  and  teachers  must 
have  the  maximum  of  freedom — Lehrfreiheit  ? — 
Certainly. 

24.707.  You  object  altogether  to  the  system  of 
merely  prescribing  syllabusses  for  the  examinations 
purposes  ? — Certainly,  if  it  is  merely  for  that  purpose. 
We  like  a  prescribed  syllabus  if  it  is  only  in  order  to 
keep  within  definite  lines. 

24.708.  The  syllabus  is  the  result  of  the  professor's 
own  free  will ;  Yes,  but  it  cannot  he  changed  ad 
libitum  ;  it  has  to  be  changed  by  law.  If  new  books 
come  in  there  will  be  discussions  over  the  matter,  and 
the  Governing  Body  take  care  that  a  new  fad  does  not 
come  in. 

24.709.  But  the  Governing  Body  would  mainly 
follow  the  advice  of  the  professors  ? — Yes. 

24.710.  And  a  good  teacher  naturally  would  not 
have  fads  ? — Naturally.    Still  if  he  is  a  specialist,  it 


is  well  to  have  him  controlled  by  the  wise  men  sitting 
in  council,  who  perhaps  will  not  move  so  quickly  as 
he  would. 

27.711.  But  if  they  will  not  move  quickly,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  prevent  him  from'  introducing  his  fads 
in  his  lectures  ? — You  cannot  prevent  that. 

24.712.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  say  that  in 
your  view  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  realising 
your  ideal  University  in  London ;  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  University  of  Berlin  ? — Not  recently,  since 
Berlin  became  of  such  enormous  size.  At  first  when 
Berlin  was  not  so  big  as  it  is  now,  I  know  it  became 
so  dear  to  live  there,  that  the  great  body  of  students 
migrated  to  Leipsic,  and  there  was  a  moment  when 
Leipsic  was  bigger  than  Berlin.  That  has  now,  again, 
changed,  I  do  not  know  why,  but  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  owing  to  the  great  size  of  Berlin,  I  know. 

24.713.  The  University  of  Berlin  has  now  a  great 
position  ;  we  may  say  a  leading  position  ? — Certainly. 
They  have  great  professors ;  they  attract  the  best  pro- 
fessors in  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  that  is  exactly 
why  they  have  the  best  position. 

24.714.  You  say  you  do  not  wish  the  University  to 
be  a  conglomerate  of  institutions,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  do  not  object  to  the  constitution  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  that  to  some  extent  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  conglomerate  of  institutions  ? — Yes,  but 
not  justly. 

24.715.  Well,  there  are  17  or  more  independent 
corporations  all  engaged  more  or  less  in  competition 
with  each  other  for  students,  and  each  having  a 
partially  independent  organisation  of  teaching.  That 
of  course  you  are  aware  of  ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
it. 

24.716.  But  you  do  not  object  to  that  ? — It  is  only 
satisfactory  because  a  growth  of  centuries  has  made 
the  whole  life  of  the  Colleges  perfectly  homogeneous. 
I  would  not  think  it  at  all  possible  to  take  three 
separate  colleges,  even  in  the  same  town,  far  less  in 
three  different  towns,  and  make  them  into  an  Univer- 
sity, and  secure  any  homogeneity.  Every  college  in 
Oxford  respects  the  traditions  of  every  other  college 
to  a  certain  extent. 

24.717.  Are  you  aware  that  the  inter-collegiate 
system  of  lectures  to  which  you  have  referred  is  a 
growth  within  the  time  which  I  have  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge ? — Perfectly. 

24.718.  Therefore  in  that  sense  it  has  not  taken 
centuries  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  combination  which 
now  exists  ?- — So  far  as  I  know,  there  were  always 
many  cases  of  men  going  from  one  college  to  another. 
Each  man  was  not  from  his  matriculation  tied  to  one 
college,  and  did  not  necessarily  get  a  Fellowship  at 
that  college :  so  far  as  I  know,  there  were  always  men 
of  various  colleges  associating  together,  and  there  was 
always  unity  of  tradition. 

24.719.  To  go  to  the  question  of  examinations. 
You  said  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  idea, 
although  the  examinations  in  the  main  ought  to  be 
conducted  by  the  teacher,  still  you  would  not  object  to 
an  assessor  ?  What  function  do  you  thinkan  assessor 
ought  to  have  ?  How  far  ought  he  exercise  control 
over  the  questions  set,  or  join  in  marking  the  answers  ? 
— I  think  none,  perhaps,  unless  he  saw  an  abuse  which 
he  would  report.  In  many  of  our  courts  we  have  a 
member  of  the  board  sitting  by.  The  member  of  the 
Board  does  not  examine,  he  sits  by  and  listens  to  the 
viva  voce,  and  if  he  saw  an  abuse,  he  would  report 
it;  but  I  think  it  is  more  to  satisfy  the  world  gene- 
rally than  anything  else. 

24.720.  Would  he  have  a  right  to  examine  the 
marks  that  the  examiner  gave* — Certainly  not  to 
alter  them, 

24.721.  So  that  practically  you  think  the  decision  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  candidate's  work  should  rest  with 
the  man  who  has  taught  him  ? — Yes. 

24.722.  With  regard  to  the  students  whom  you  call 
the  examined  students,  I  think  according  to  the  in- 
formation we  received  from  Dr.  Ingram  they  are 
almost  entirely  students  who  do  not  compete  for 
Honours  ? — Almost  entirely. 
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24,723.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for  them  to 
compete  for  Honours,  is  it  not? — I  will  make  one 
exception  :  they  compete  for  high  places  in  the  Little 
Go  and  the  Degree :  a  high  place  in  either  is  an 
eminent  honour,  and  there  are  even  now  emoluments 
attached  to  it,  but  it  is  an  examination  in  the  pass 
business.  It  requires  80  or  90  per  cent,  in  all  the 
subjects  to  be  first. 

,24,724.  You  say  that  they  are  a  diminishing  num- 
ber. I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  you  meant  to 
imply  by  that  that  there  are  comparatively  few  stu- 
dents who  do  not,  some  time  or  other,  in  some  part 
of  their  course,  come  into  residence  ? — Yes. 

24.725.  If  you  take  the  course  alone  in  Arts  would 
you  still  say  that  the  number  was  small  ?  —  It  is 
still  small.  You  know  that  they  all  have  to  pay  tu- 
torial fees,  and  therefore  they  pay  an  excessively  high 
fee  if  they  are  merely  examined. 

24.726.  How  high  is   the  fee  ?— They   pay  16 
guineas  a  year. 

24.727.  Merely  for  being  examined  ? — Yes,  because 
we  want  them  to  come  and  attend  the  lectures  ;  they 
can  come  and  attend  two  hours  a  day  for  that  fee. 
Therefore  they  pay  the  money  for  value  which  they 
do  not  choose  to  take.  It  is  a  way  of  putting  pressure 
upon  them ;  and  shows  that  it  was  a  mere  laxity 
originally,  there  being  no  separate  arrangement  for 
merely  examining  candidates.  It  was  a  thing  gradu- 
ally allowed  ;  it  was  not  in  the  system. 

24.728.  In  speaking  ot  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity you  mentioned  the  University  Council.  What 
is  the  exact  relation  of  that  University  Council  to  the 
Governing  Body  in  Dublin  ? — Some  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  pressure  because  it  was  thought  when 
we  opened  our  Fellowships  to  Roman  Catholics  they 
nevertheless  could  not  get  upon  the  Governing  Body 
for  a  great  number  of  years  because  they  had  to  get 
upon  the  Governing  body  by  seniority,  and  there 
would  be  a  lapse  of  30  years  before  they  could  get 
upon  the  Governing  Body.  For  this  new  Council 
the  Junior  Fellows  elected  four  members,  the  Senate 
four,  and  so  on ;  we  took  care  to  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  two  in  order  that  that  interest  should  be 
represented.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  recommend 
to  the  Board  iu  matters  of  education;  they  recommend 
in  the  cases  of  new  professors,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion is  pretty  certain  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  but 
the  Board  have  power  to  reject  it. 

24.729.  Still  they  are  practically  the  body  that, 
elect  ? — They  are  indeed  ot  late  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  as  good  an  electing  body  as  the  Board. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  improvement. 

24.730.  Have  the  body  of  graduates  no  powers  ? — 
The  doctors  and  masters  meet  in  the  Senate.  They 
send  four  members  to  this  council,  and  the  Senate  to 
veto  all  Degrees.  They  cannot  originate  any  scheme, 
fortunately,  but  if  the  College  proposes  anything  which 
they  do  not  agree  with,  they  can  put  a  veto  upon  the 
degrees  ;  it  is  the  old  constitution. 

24.731.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
University  very  much  ? — No.  They  air  themselves 
by  making  speeches. 

24.732.  As  regards  the  Council  what  is  the  whole 
number? — It  is  17. 

24.733.  Then  the  graduates  select  one-fourth  of  the 
council  ? — Yes. 

24.734.  And  are  they  contented  with  that  ? — Yes, 
perfectly.  And  what  is  more,  they  often  elect  men 
from  the  smaller  bodies. 

24,73.').  Then  with  regard  to  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Medicine ;  are  those  regulated  by  the  same 
council  ? — Certainly. 

24.736.  They  have  not  a  Board  of  Studies  each  for 
itself  ? — They  have  a  committee  of  law  professors,  and 
they  have  a  committee  of  medical  professors,  and  they 
prepare  or  draw  up  suggestions  or  alterations  which 
are  referred  to  the,  Council  and  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

24.737.  Have  this  committee  of  law  professors  any 
administrative  power,  or  can  they  only  advise  ? — They 
could  not  change  the  hour  of  lectures,  that  is  all  fitted 


together.  They  lecture,  they  examine*  and  they  Rev.  J.  P. 
report.    Their  report  is  a  very  important  thing.  M"haffy, 

24.738.  I  suppose  in  the  departments  of  Law  and        n  D- 
Medicine  the  students  have  all  been  through  the  course  vl  -\j.(r 

in  arts,  have  they  not  ? — They  are  all  obliged  to  do  so.       "   , 

There  are  certain  reliefs  after  a  certain  standing. 
They  are  remitted  a  certain  quantity,  but  we  insist 
upon  them  all  doing  a  certain  quantity  of  Arts. 

24.739.  You  think  it  of  fundamental  importance 
that  the\-  should  all  have  gone  through  a  course  in 
Arts  first? — I  think  it  is  most  important.  I  think 
the  medical  practitioner  in  Ireland  has  had  social 
conditions  much  better  than  the  medical  practitioner 
of  England,  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  get  his 
M.D.  or  M.B.  except  through  us,  and  we  insist  on 
his  studying  Arts. 

24.740.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  German  Universities  now  in  that  respect  ? — Not 
intimately. 

24.741.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  special  studies 
commence  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  student's  work  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  much  worse :  they  are 
ceasing  to  be  University  students  ;  there  are  too  many 
specialists.  I  do  not  call  specialists  University  men. 
It  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  amend. 

24.742.  Your  University  ideal  is  a  standard  by 
which  the  German  Universities  would  be  condemned  ? 
— Clearly ;  and  anyone  who  has  had  much  intercourse 
with  German  professors,  who  are  great  specialists, 
will  see  plainly  what  I  mean. 

24.743.  Have  you  discussed  the  question  with 
German  professors  ? — I  must  say  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  but  I  have  not  talked  much 
about  it. 

24.744.  It  has  been  represented  to  me,  when  I  have 
urged  considerations  of  the  kind  you  have  urged,  that, 
the  growth  of  knowledge  continually  increasing,  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  studied  in  each  department,  if  a 
man  has  to  be  really  on  a  level  with  the  problems  of 
the  day,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  a  thoroughly  educated 
way,  forces  the  specialisation  on  ;  they  may  regret  the 
necessity  for  it,  but  they  think  it  irresistible.  You  do 
not  recognise  that  ? — I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  not. 
When  you  meet  a  really  great  man  you  know  he  is 
really  well  cultivated  all  round ;  it  is  the  poor,  narrow 
specialist  who  is  not.  Ever}'  really  great  man  is 
cultivated. 

24.745.  In  the  German  view,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  general  culture  is  to  a  certain  extent 
secured  by  a  careful  school  training,  guaranteed  by  a 
leaving  examination  ? — Quite  so. 

24.746.  But  you  do  not  regard  that  as  adequate ; 
you  think  a  general  training  ought  to  go  beyond  the 
school  course  ? — It  certainly  is  not  adequate  in  this 
country. 

24.747.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
lie  made  so,  that  is,  that  the  University  should 
rather  secure  in  its  initial  examination  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  of  general  culture  so  far  as,  school 
training  is  concerned,  and  allow  specialisation  after- 
wards ? — No,  unless  you  have  two  systems.  Looking 
to  Ireland,  I  think  that  the  young  men  in  Ireland  who 
are  most  changed  from  what  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  by  University  education,  are  the  very  idle 
and  perhaps  worthless  sons  of  country  squires  who 
would  have  been  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  merely 
what  we  call  in  Ireland  "  jackeens."  The  clever  boy 
would  educate  himself  whether  you  sent  him  to  a 
University  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
leisured  classes  should  send  boys  of  perhaps  small 
ability  to  come  and  live  with  men  of  learning  and 
letters. 

24.748.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  fundamentally 
important  to  secure  a  certain  modicum,  a  certain  ade- 
quate amount  of  general  culture  in  all  students  who 
belong  to  a  University  ? — Yes,  every  student. 

24.749.  And  on  that  ground  you  would  keep  the 
whole  organisation  of  applied  science  away  from  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

21.750.  Because  that  has  to  be  open  to  a  class  of 
students  who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  attained 
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Rev.  J.  P.  the  required  standard  of  culture  at  the  University  ? — 
Mahaffy,  Clearly. 

D-D.  24,751.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  It  is  not  a  ques- 

Mar~1893  t*on  wuetuer  there  is  to  be  a  teaching  University  in 
ar'  '  London,  that  is  already  settled  and  decided,  and  our 
business  is  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  we  can  for 
such  teaching  University.  The  idea  is  undoubtedly 
that  that  teaching  University  should  exercise  a  wide 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  London.  How  do  you 
think  that  is  to  be  arranged.  Have  you  any  view 
with  regard  to  that.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? — I  should 
have  to  know  the  existing  teaching  colleges  much 
better  than  I  know  them  to  offer  an  opinion  about 
that. 

24.752.  That  leads  to  the  idea  that  you  would  con- 
cede those  existing  colleges  in  London  should  be 
made  use  of  by  the  University  ? — So  far  as  they  are 
consistent  with  complete  unity  (the  unity  which  I  hold 
to  be  a  vital  thing),  yes  ;  but  if  they  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  unity  of  the  thing  then  I  should  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them. 

24.753.  We  have  to  take  them  as  existing,  and  I 
suppose  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  conduce  to 
unity  would  be  by  some  University  superintendence 
over  them.  There  are  several  very  important  teaching 
institutions  in  London,  and  is  this  new  University  to 
ignore  all  the  work  that  is  done,  or  to  utilise  it  ? — 
You  can  inform  me  of  this :  at  present  do  not  the 
students  of  all  those  colleges  work  for  and  get  ex- 
amined by  the  London  University  ? 

24.754.  Certainly  ? — Therefore  there  is  that  unity 
of  type  as  far  as  that  examination  goes,  if  you  like  to 
use  that. 

24.755.  There  would  be  the  unity  of  the  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  University.  That  would  not 
be  necessarily  by  the  teachers.  In  fact  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a  unity  of  examination  by  teachers 
carried  out  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  it  in  Dublin. 
All  your  students  are  congregated  together  in  the  one 
Trinity  college,  and  your  examiners  are  selected  from 
that  same  Trinity  College  ? — Yes. 

24.756.  In  London  there  would  be  numerous 
colleges  probably,  and  students  coming  from  various 
teachers,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  impossibility 
for  them  all  td  be  examined  by  their  own  teachers. 
All  that  we  have  to  provide  for  ? — Then  we  are  drift- 
ing away  completely  from  what  Lord  Reay  began  by 
saying :  What  did  I  think  the  ideal  was  ? 

24.757.  But  although  you  may  have  been  asked  what 
the  ideal  was  we  may  not  b»  drifting  away  from  what 
is  the  necessity.  Perhaps  we  cannot  meet  your  ideal 
exactly.  Here  we  are  :  we  have  to  take  the  facts  as 
they  are,  and  we  must  make  our  own  ideal  a  little 
square  with  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ? — I 
feel  I  can  answer  nothing  on  that  question  without 
knowing  the  number  of  the  existing  colleges  and  the 
work  they  do.  Then  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  frame 
a  scheme  which  would  be  something  better  than  the 
University  which  exists. 

24.758.  You  think  it  probable  that  your  ideal  Uni- 
versity is  not  possible  in  London  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is 
impossible,  but  it  would  require  great  endowments, 
and  it  would  require  to  be  lord  and  master  of  the 
situation. 

24.759.  And  if  we  cannot  attain  to  that  ideal  we 
must  approach  to  something  of  the  kind  as  nearly  as 
possible  '{ — -That  may  be  so  ;  but  if  you  consider  all  the 
existing  colleges  and  existing  interests,  how  to  approach 
is  of  course  a  practical  question  which  would  require  an 
immense  quantity  of  special  knowledge. 

24.760.  You  mentioned  that  you  thought  the 
strength  of  crammers  depended  upon  the  imperson- 
ality of  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

24.761.  The  examinations  not  being  conducted  by 
the  teachers  ? — Let  me  explain  myself.  If  I  have  to 
examine,  say,  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I 
abandon  my  personality  and  I  set  questions  which  any 
fair  person  ought  to  have  learned  from  any  fair 
teacher. 

24.762.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  real  principle  in 
examining  ? — I  think  it  is  the  honest  thing  to  do. 


24.763.  For  example,  you  set  questions  which  should 
be  taught  ? — Yes,  but  without  any  peculiar  views. 

24.764.  The  real  point  of  a  University  is  to  ensure 
that  its  students  are  well  instructed  in  the  subject,  not 
that  they  are  especially  instructed  in  the  peculiar  views 
of  any  individual  teacher  ? — If  the  man  is  great  enough, 
certainly  the  latter.  I  had  much  rather  that  a  man 
knew  Helmkoltz's  way  of  looking  at  his  subjects  than 
that  he  knew  all  the  colourless  text- books. 

24.765.  You  would  rather  that  he  looked  at  that 
which  is  on  the  whole  the  recognized  way  ;  in  fact, 
must  come  to  that  in  examining  :  that  the  examiner 
must  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  a  student  has  a 
good  current  knowledge  of  his  subject.  It  is  no 
ascertaining  whether  he  has  the  views  of  any  particular 
teachers,  but  whether  he  has  a  good  current  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  ? — I  only  agree  to  that  with  many 
qualifications. 

24.766.  Therefore  it  does  not  require  that  the  student 
should  be  taught  by  the  teacher  who  is  examining  him  ; 
but  that  he  should  have  a  fair  current  knowledge  of  his 
subject  ? — It  is  not  necessary  in  one  sense,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  my  ideal  of  a  University  in  another. 

24.767.  In  anything  like  a  University  examining  a 
considerable  number  of  students  and  exercising  a 
teaching  influence  over  London,  an  ideal  of  that  sort  is 
scarcely  practicable  ? — If  it  is  an  examining  body,  of 
course  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

24.768.  (Professor  Siclgivick.)  With  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  the  relation  of  teaching  to  the  examina- 
tions and  the  deleterious  effect  of  control,  do  you  not 
think  it  varies  very  much  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
taught  ? — Yes. 

24.769.  As  you  say,  it  is  comparatively  innocuous  in 
pure  languages  ? — Certainly. 

24.770.  But  it  is  very  serious  in  philosophy  and 
history  ? — Very. 

24.771.  There,  especially,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be 
really  effective  anil  in  harmony  with  the  examinations 
it  must  be  by  a  combination  of  the  two  in  the  same 
hands  ? — I  think  so  certainly.  Even  in  the  very  highest 
mathematics  the  first-rate  mathematician  coming  in  for 
our  Fellowship,  which  is  the  hardest  examination  in 
mathematics,  I  believe,  which  is  known,  would  require 
to  know  the  attitude  of  our  professor,  the  direction  in 
which  he  lectured,  and  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at 
the  problems.  That  would  be  so  even  in  pure 
mathematics. 

24.772.  May  we  not  say  that  the  more  elementary 
examinations  may  be  with  less  disadvantage  abandoned 
to  the  examining  Board  but  in  the  advanced  examina- 
tion it  is  especially  important  that  the  teachers  should 
have  control  ? — Certainly. 

24.773.  (Lord  Reay .)  Your  point  is  that  in  what  you 
have  called  the  impersonal  examination  it  is  an  evil  for 
the  examiner,  and  a  disadvantage  for  the  student,  that 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  has  to  be  absolutely  set 
aside  ? — Yes. 

24.774.  That,  is  the  result  of  your  experience  ? — 
Certainly. 

24.775.  Then  I  gather  from  your  answers  to  Pro 
fessor  Siilgwick  that,  you  would  pass  all  law  students, 
medical  students  anil  science  students  through  a  cer- 
tain course  of  classical  education  ? — Yes. 

24,770.  That  is  what,  you  really  call  unity.  You 
want  to  secure  the  unity  mainiy  through  a  course  of 
classical  education  which  all  University  students 
should  have  to  go  through  ? — And  mathematics  and 
physics. 

24.777.  You  would  add  that  ? — Not  science  in  the 
modern  sense  but  mathematics  and  physics.  We  have 
a  good  rule,  I  think ;  the  students  learn  up  to  plane 
trigonometry  and  mathematics  :  then  they  learn  up  to 
the  elements  of  mechanics,  optics,  and  elementary 
astronomy  in  applied  physics ;  then  we  ahvays  insist 
upon  a  certain  quantity  of  ethical  philosophy. 

24.778.  How  long  does  that  course  take,  say,  for  a 
medical  student  ? — For  the  first  two  years  he  has  to 
attend  in  classics,  languages,  and  mathematics :  he  is 
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then  1  emitted  languages,  but  the  physics,  astronomy, 
and  ethics  go  on  to  the  end. 

24.779.  And  in  the  case  of  the  law  student  ? — The 
same. 

24.780.  Do  you  remit  it  in  the  case  of  law  students  ? 
— Yes,  on  .vccount  of  the  law  he  has  to  attend. 

24.781.  Therefore  neither  a  law  student  nor  a 
medical  student  qualify  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  ?  — 
Yes  ;  we  allow  them  to  go  in,  stating  that  they  are 
law  students,  and  dropping  only  one  subject. 

24.782.  That  differentiates  them  from  the  regular 
B.A.  students  ? — Yes,  it  does  ;  and  I  should  add  that 
there  aie  certain  alternatives  allowed  in  the  applied 
science  for  these  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  take 
up  the  botany  and  mineralogy  they  do  not  take  up 
experimental  science:  There  is  a  certain  alternation 
allowed  there,  but  they  must  all  answer  in  astronomy 
and  ethics. 


And  all  answer  up  to  a  certain  standard  ? 

find  that  this  lengthens  the 


24,783. 
—Yes. 

24.784.  You  do  not 
course  unduly  ? — No. 

24.785.  You  distinctly  wish  to  have  this  prelimi- 
nary course  as  you  have  it  now  ? — Yes. 

24.786.  You  do  not  want  to  make  any  further  altera- 
tion or  any  further  reduction  in  the  subjects  which 
law  and  medical  students  have  to  go  through  ? — 
No,  I  am  against  it.  1  have  colleagues  who  wish  to 
get  rid  of  Greek,  and  I  have  colleagues  who  wish  to 
bring  in  modern  languages,  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  allowed  in  later  courses  in  substitution  of  Greek 
and  Latin.    I  like  the  one  type. 

24.787.  That  is  what  you  understand  by  the  unity 
of  the  system  ? — Yes. 

24.788.  And  what  you  have  called  the  unity  of  the 
system  is  even  now  more  strictly  maintained  in  France 
than  it  was  some  years  ago,  because  the  French  have 
recently  restored  the  one  type  of  the  Baecalaureat 
with  a  slight  bif  u creation,  which  is  the  avenue  to  all 
the  Faculties  :—  1  am 


glad  to  hear  it. 


24,789.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  you 
have  laid  before  the  Commission  ? — T  am  glad  to 
hear  it. 

24,970.  You  are  aware  that  in  France  it  has  been 
obtained  through  the  secondary  education  system,  as 
Professor  Sidgwick  said  that  in  Germany  that  object 
is  attained  through  the  unity  of  secondary  education, 
and  then  at  the  University  specialisation  sets  in  at  once. 
But  you  would  not  begin  the  specialisation  imme- 
diately at  the  University,  and  the  two  first  years  you 
would  have  a  greater  similarity  of  subjects  pursued 
by  all  students  ?  —Yes.  I  talk  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  schools.  If  you  look  at  the  age  to  which  boys 
remain  at  Eton  and  Harrow  you  would  think  there 
ought  to  be  ample  time  for  a  good  examination  to  take 
place,  and  you  might  say  a  boy  who  left  at  20  ought 
to  be  able  to  specialise,  but,  so  far  as  I  know  the 
practical  results,  they  are  not  fit  to  specialise  then 
even  though  the  age  is  advanced. 

24.791.  You  would  rather  let  the  students  begin  at 
the  University  earlier  and  continue  the  general  edu- 
cation than  let  them  conclude  it  in  secondary  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

24.792.  Have  you  anything  to  add  that  we  have 
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omitted  to  ask  you,  or  that  suggests  itself  to  you  ?- 
I  desire  to  add  as  regards  the  question  of  utilising  the 
existing  Colleges  in  London,  that  I  agree  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer, 
who  has  communicated  to  me,  that  these  several  Col- 
leges might  be  enstrusted  with  training  students  up  to 
the  B.A.  degree,  and  received  on  this  condition  by  the 
new  teaching  University,  which  could  then  supply 
higher  teaching  and  special  appliances  for  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  and  the  Doctor's  degrees.  My  previous 
answers  show  what  I  should  require  from  these  Col- 
leges in  preparing  and  examining  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
Such  general  culture  is  quite  consistent  with  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  some  superior  students  to 
special  subjects  won  during  their  undergraduate  course. 
But  with  this  preliminary  satisfied  the  new  University 
might  permit  any  amount  of  specialisation. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-inorrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Sixty-fifth  Day. 


Wednesday,  March  22nd,  1893. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 


Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Secretary. 


Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  examined. 


24,793.  (Chairman.)  You  take  as  the  foundation  of 
your  evidence  the  paper  which  is  now  Appendix  No. 
17,  containing  the  Answers  to  Objections  which  had 
been  already  made  up  to  that  date.  When  we  last 
examined  you  you  had  answered  up  to  No.  14. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  we  were  to  take  the 
matter  up  there  ? — The  first  part  of  my  evidence  will 
be  a  continuation  of  my  comments  upon  the  Objec- 
tions, and  additions  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Answers. 


24,794.  With  regard  to  your  answer  to  No.  15  the 
objection  is: — "That  no  other  institutions  are  included 
':  beside  University  College,  King's  College,  and  the 
"  Medical  Schools,"  in  the  Gresham  Charter.  Will  you 
give  us  your  answer  to  that  ? — I  will  first  read  what 
is  stated  in  the  paper.  "No  others  proved  efficiency 
"  before  the  Royal  Commission,  as  was  done  with 
"  great  particularity  by  University  College  and  King's 
"  College,  and  as  is  officially  established  for  the 
"  Medical  Schools  by  their  recognition,  in  accordance 
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Sir  G.  Young,  "  with   the   regulations   of   the   General  Medical 
Bart.        "  Council,  for  the  purposes  of  examinations  for  a 

  "  license  by  the  authorised  examining  bodies.  Other 

22  Mar.  1893.    it  institutions  which  can  prove  their  efficiency  will  be 
"  admissible  under  the  Charter,  and  can  appeal  to 
"  the  Privy  Council  if  unfairly  refused.    The  con- 
"  ditions  of  efficiency  are  those  laid  down  in  the 
"  Charter  of  the  Victoria  University."    Upon  this 
answer  I  would  venture  to  claim  that  it  in  fact  remains 
unanswered ;  but  general  language,  imputing  inade- 
quacy to  the  University,  and  narrowness,  both  to  the 
views  of  the  promoters,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  has  been  perhaps  somewhat  too  freely  em- 
ployed.    Now  I  think  it  is  time  that  attention  should 
be  recalled  to  the  real  character  and  magnitude  of  the 
University  founded  by  this  Charter,  which  is  said  to  be 
inadequate  as  a  University  for  London,  or  indeed  as  a 
University  in  any  respect.    I  may  refer  as  specimens 
tc^  one  or  two  passages  in  the  evidence  ;  such  as  Ques- 
tion No.  3043,  where  one  of  the  Commissioners  refers 
to  "  evidence  before  us  "  (which  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  indentifying)  "  that  the  teaching  of  science  is  very 
"  inadequate  and  cannot  be  compared  with  academical 
"  teaching  in  other  places  and  countries."    So  again 
at  Question  No.  12,168,  in  Mr.  Stuart's  evidence;  the 
witness  says  that  the  experience  of  University  College 
and  King's  College  "  lies  absolutely  along  the  line  of 
mere  lecturing  institutions."    And  again,  there  are 
similar  passages  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Busk,  Mr. 
Dickins,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe. 
Now  for  the  facts.    I  wish  to  refer  in  the  first  place 
to  an  answer  which  I  passed  over  on  the  previous 
occasion,  No.  4  in  this  paper.    "  The  University  will 
"  contain  at  starting  upwards  of  400  teachers,  and 
"  of  students,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  4,000,  who 
"  are  at  present  studying  in  its  12  colleges  ;  and  who 
"  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  70,000/.  a  year  in  fees." 
Secondly  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Answer  to  Objection 
No.  9.    This  refers  to  University  College  and  King's 
College  only.     I  will  not  read  .the  whole  answer, 
which  is  a  long  one,  but  I  will  make  additions  to 
some  passages  in  it.    With  regard  to  the  calculations 
as  to  the  number  of  students  :  "  it  is  estimated  that  one- 
"  third  are  attending  a  regular  course  of  study,  extend- 
"  ing  over  at  least  two,  generally  three  or  more  annual 
"  sessions  of  33  weeks  each.    Of  the  other  two-thirds 
"  many  attend  a  regular  course  for  one  year,  and  many 
"  more  special  lectures  for  two  or  more  years."  I 
Avish  to  say  that  these  are  not  mere  guesses  ;  they  are 
calculations  carefully  taken  out  by  the  secretaries  to 
the  colleges,  and  by  myself  with  their  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper.    With  regard  to  the  endow- 
ments :  I  mentioned  in  my  answer  to  Question  No. 
10,707  that  we  had,  during  the  last  20  years,  received 
something  like  200,000/.  at  University  College  alone. 
I  have  now  to  add  that  we  have  since  received  22,000/. 
more.    That  is  to  say  10,000/.  from  the  Berridgc 
Trustees,  for  a  much  needed  expansion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Hygiene,  and  quite  recently  (in  fact  I  received 
the  official  offer  only  last  night)  12,000/.  Consols  from 
the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Justice  Quain's  Fund  for  a  pro- 
fessorship of  comparative  law.     It  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  the  Council  that  University  College 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  Quain  Trustees, 
Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  and  Mr.  Jevons 
of  Liverpool,  as  a  suitable  institution  in  which  to 
found  the  first  endowed  professorship  which  has  been 
made  generally  available  for  the  study  of  law  in  the 
Metropolis.    With  regard  to  the  roll  of  students  :  I 
noticed  the  other  day  that  when  somebody  said  that 
it  was  unprecedented  that  one  institution  (Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford)  should  at  the  same  time  have  furnished 
five  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  University  College  was 
found  to  be  in  the  same  honourable  position.  With 
regard  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  was  commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  in  1871:  this 
we  put  in  before  the  previous  Commission ;  and  the 
documents  which  contain  the  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committees  to  the  Education  Office  upon  grants 
to  University  colleges  in  England  are,  I  believe,  before 


the  Commissioners  or  I  can  put  them  in  if  necessary.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  dilate  further  upon 
this  subject.  We  proffered  to  the  first  Commission 
copies  of  our  Calendars,  Annual  Reports  and  other 
documents,  but  were  told  not  to  expatiate,  as  it  was 
admitted  universally  that  University  College  and 
King's  College  were  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
University.  Accordingly  in  my  answer  (58)  to  that 
Commission,  to  which  I  take  leave  to  refer,  I  gave  a 
short  summary  of  a  large  mass  of  information  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  purpose,  which  I  will  not 
repeat  even  in  summary  on  the  present  occasion. 

24.795.  Do  you  wish  to  put  any  statement  in  as  an 
appendix  ? — In  regard  to  certain  statements,  containing 
mistakes  of  fact  which  affect  the  credit  of  University 
College,  we  have  decided  not  to  trouble  the  Commis- 
sioners with  contradictions  viva  voce,  the  matters 
concerned  not  being  such  as  materially  to  affect  the 
conclusions  now  under  consideration  ;  but  we  request 
leave  to  hand  in  a  paper  of  Corrections  of  Mistakes  in 
Evidence  affecting  University  College,  and  I  ask  that 
it  may  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  my  evidence. 
(For  this  document,  see  Appendix  No.  52.) 

24.796.  You  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  amount  of 
graduation  work  now  done  by  the  Colleges  of  the 
Gresham  University  ? — Merely  to  give  scale.  A 
graduation  record  I  consider  to  be  an  imperfect  test  of 
our  work.  But  I  have  to  tender  statistics  for  three 
years  of  a  record  of  that  sort,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
appreciation  I  have  made  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
parison with  the  graduation  record  of  the  Victoria 
University.  In  taking  an  estimate  of  this  return  I 
wish  to  note  first  that  more  than  half  of  the  graduation 
work  of  the  Victoria  University  is  done  at  home,  that 
is  to  say,  under  conditions,  which,  whether  of  lower  or 
higher  standard  than  those  of  the  University  of  London 
are  undoubtedly  easier.  And  in  the  second  place  I 
have  to  notice  that  we  have  taken  no  credit  for  the 
large  and  increasing  amount  of  work  equal  to  gradua- 
tion done  by  us,  without  degrees  ;  or  for  the  work  in 
the  preparation  of  students,  a  very  distinguished  class, 
who  leave  us  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  more  the  case  at  University  College  and  King's 
College  than  in  the  Colleges  of  the  Victoria  University. 
In  the  result  I  submit  that  we  can  show  that  we  do 
about  half  as  much  again  of  this  graduation  work  as  is 
done  in  the  Victoria  University ;  somewhat  less  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts ;  as  much  in  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
and  a  good  deal  more  in  medicine.  .The  Gresham 
University  figures  together  make  a  total  of  167 
bachelors'  degrees  on  an  average  for  three  years  in 
the  University  of  London.  This  has  been  taken  from 
the  Appendix  No.  18  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  Victoria  University  it  is  necessary 
to  particularise,  because  you  cannot  exactly  add  the 
figures  of  the  Victoria  University,  which  represent 
degrees,  to  the  figures  which  were  all  I  was  able  to 
obtain  from  the  London  University,  which  represent 
in  each  case  the  passing  of  a  degree  examination,  but 
as  I  explained  on  a  previous  occasion,  these  examina- 
tions are  a  good  deal  split  up.  Therefore  I  have 
left  their  totals  separate.  The  returns  of  entries  for 
the  University  of  London  amount  to  44  per  annum, 
and  the  degrees  conferred  in  the  Victoria  University 
itself  to  51.  I  think,  therefore,  my  conclusion  that 
the  results  in  the  Gresham  University  would  be  half 
as  much  again  to  start  with  as  in  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity comes  out  about  correct.  I  would  ask  to  have 
that  return  printed  as  part  of  my  evidence.  (For  this 
document,  see  Appendix  No.  53.) 

24.797.  Then  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pro- 
fessorial Chairs  at  University  College  and  King's 
College,  what  do  you  say  ? — I  have  here  a  return  that 
was  made  out  for  the  purpose  of  our  application  to 
the  Privy  Council.  The  total  number  of  professorial 
Chairs  at  University  College  was  45,  and  at  King's 
College  56,  making  a  grand  total  of  101.  In  the  three 
colleges  of  the  Victoria  University  there  were  56. 
(For  this  document,  see  Appendix  No.  54.)  In  both 
cases  there  are  a  large  number  of  lecturers,  assistant 
professors,  and  other  teachers.    If  we  assume,  as  I 
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think  we  may,  that  there  is  no  great  divergence  in 
practice  as  to  the  degree  of  independence  in  work, 
and  of  eminence  in  reputation,  upon  which  the  title 
of  professor  has  been  conferred,  it  would  seem  to  show 
that  we  are  already  a  much  larger  University  than  the 
Victoria  University  is,  and  of  course  very  much  larger 
than  it  was  when  it  consisted  merely  of  Owens  Col- 
lege, that  is,  when  the  charter  was  granted.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  the  Victoria  University  consisting  of 
three  colleges,  the  teaching  strength  represented  by 
their  total  figures  is  not  on  the  same  scale  as  that  in 
the  two  general  colleges  of  the  Gresham  University. 

24.798.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  financial  in- 
adequacy which  has  been  made  against  the  University, 
you  wish  to  add  to  the  answer  given  by  you  to 
Question  No.  10,682  ? — In  the  first  place,  as  I  am 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  professors,  I  will  tender 
another  return,  of  Chairs  and  Studies  endowed  under 
trusts  at  University  College,  London.  In  this  table  I 
have  not  included  prizes,  scholarships,  or  grants  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  college  to  particular  Chairs 
that  may  stand  in  need  of  aid.  These  are  funds 
specially  appropriated  to  particular  studies  by  donors. 
The  total  will  be  found  to  amount  for  17  Chairs  to 
3,552/.  a  year  paid  directly  to  professors,  and  some- 
thing upwards  of  5,000/.  a  year,  if  besides  the  salaries 
of  professors  we  include  the  payments  to  student 
teachers,  and  for  appliances,  anil  laboratories,  and 
otherwise.  That  is  the  total  of  special  endowments  to 
particular  studies  in  University  College,  London. 
{For  this  document,  see  Appendix  No.  55.) 

24.799.  It  comes  to  5,047/.  ? — Yes.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  far  more  difficult,  as  I  think  has  been  ob- 
served by  a  Commissioner  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
(17,828)  to  obtain  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance 
and  endowment  of  Chairs,  than  for  building.  Yet  of 
the  last  220,000/.  which  we  have  received  at  University 
College  there  has  been  carried  about  half  to  the  direct 
endowment  of  teaching.  In  Appendix  No.  25,  Mr. 
Erichsen  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  contribution 
of  University  College  alone  to  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity. If  with  that  we  compare  what  was  stated  on 
behalf  of  Victoria  University  when  their  charter  was 
granted  in  1880,  it  will  be  found  that  our  resources  are 
very  much  superior.  They  represented  in  their 
petition  that  they  had  a  site,  buildings,  and  capital, 
worth  400,000/. ;  that  they  had  special  trusts,  including 
professorships,  studentships,  scholarships,  and  prizes, 
with  an  income  of  1,150/. ;  and  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture— that  is  to  say  the  balance  sheet — represented  an 
amount  of  21,000/.  a  year.  When  King's  College  and 
the  other  medical  schools  are  added,  it  is  evident  that 
the  statements  and  figures  which  I  have  given,  and 
those  which  are  printed  in  paragraphs  4  and  9  of  tiie 
Answers  to  Objections,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated, 
are,  in  truth,  a  minimum  estimate.  Therefore  when  I 
read,  as  I  have  read  with  some  surprise  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry,  suggestions  that  the  Gresham  Uni- 
versity (for  instance  Question  No.  18,033)  "starting 
without  funds  could  not  carry  out "  something  which  is 
called  "  the  grand  system,"  I  can  only  conclude  that 
some  artificial  point  of  view  is  taken,  as  to  what  is  to 
be  included  in  reckoning  the  funds  of  the  University. 
We  propose  ourselves  to  form  the  University,  and  to 
contribute  the  funds  particulars  of  which  are  now 
before  the  Commission.  The  objection  of  some  is 
rather  the  other  way.  I  have  heard  language  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  great  wealth,  the  resources, 
the  capabilities  of  the  Gresham  University  that 
determine  some  to  oppose  it.  There  has  been  a  fear, 
which  I  think  is  entirely  without  reason,  that  the 
Victoria  University,  for  instance,  with  a  population 
behind  it,  which,  if  it  is  less  than  that  of  London, 
amounts  to  something  like  two-thirds,  and  great 
wealth  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
supported  it,  would  dwindle  beside  us.  Such  an 
objection  I  merely  mention  as  assisting  the  present 
argument.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it 
considered  as  a  substantive  objection. 

24,800.  Then  you  wish  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  charter  ought  now  to  be  delayed  until 


larger  funds  have  been  obtained.  That  would  be  Sir  G.  Young, 
partly  answered  by  saying  that  there  are  funds  enough  Bart. 

already.    But  independently  of  that  do  you  assign  any   

reason  for  delay  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  22  Mar-  1893- 
more,  and  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  those  who 
have  put  forward  the  great  need  of  further  endow- 
ment which  exists  in  London.     But  as  an  argument 
for  refusing  or  delaying  this  charter  we  must  question 
its  validity.    I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  in  this 
respect  to  give  a  statement  of  personal  experience. 
In  1878  I  was  chairman  of  a  fund  which  was  started 
at  Ufiiversity  College  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the 
College.     The  committee  of  the  fund  was  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  Council  and  of  Professors,  and,  as 
chairman,  in  company  Avith  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  a  number  of  the 
principal  houses  in  the  City  and  many  of  the  City 
Companies.    We  raised  about  18,000/.,  chiefly  from 
friends  of  the  College,  that  is  to  say,  from  those  upon 
whose  liberality  and  interest  in  us  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely ;  and  as  a  result  I  told  my  colleagues  that 
until  the  College  formed  part  of  a  University  I  did 
not  think  it  was  wise  that  they  should  attempt  to  raise 
funds  in  this  manner  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  city 
public ;  the  confusion  which  existed  was  so  great  that 
most  of  the  time  a  busy  man  could  spare  to  talk  over 
a  matter  of  the  kind  with  a  begging  deputation  that 
called  upon  him  was  taken  up  in  explaining  who  we 
were,  and  how  far  we  were  not  somebody  else.    As  to 
the   question  whether   we  shall   delay  the  charter 
until   a   very   much   larger    Government   grant  is 
obtained  :  the  Victoria  University  got  2,000/.  a  year 
from  the  Government  years  after  their  charter  was 
granted ;  and  the  Colleges  of  the  Victoria  University,  as 
the  result  of  a  movement  started  by  other  colleges,  got 
their  4,700/.  only  in  the  year  1889,  nine  years  after 
their  charter.    W e  have  secured  3,400/.  a  year  from 
the  Government  to  begin  with,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  great  assistance  in  starting  King's  College  which 
was  derived  from  its  being  built  on  Government  land 
granted  by  the  State.    Let  the  University  only  come 
into  existence,  and  we  promise  you  that  we  will 
be  bold  beggars.    The  objection  I  think  is  partly  due 
to  a  certain  pre-occupation  of  mind  with  regard  to  the 
project  of  great  State  laboratories  at  South  Kensing- 
ton.    It  appears  to  be  thought  that  we  have  done 
amiss  in  not  making  the  movement  conducive  to  this 
end ;  perhaps  that  some  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
prospect,  if  a  teaching  University  is  founded,  and 
these  laboratories  are  not  first  started.    We  desire  to 
repudiate  all  feelings  of  hostility  to  any  such  project ; 
we  have  the  most  sincere  sympathy  with  it. )   In  this 
connexion,  since  the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Devonshire  Commission  (Report  VIII.,  1873),  upon 
which  this  project  of  laboratories  at  South  Kensington 
is  in  fact  founded.    I  merely  quote  evidence  which 
was  quoted  in  the  report,  and  to  which  therefore  weight 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  attached  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.   Lord  Kelvin  stated  at  question  10,696  "  that 
"  such  laboratories  should  not  be  connected  with  the 
"  University  at  all ;  "  at  10,703  "  that  they  should  be 
"  solely  for  research;"  at  10,711  he  said  he  thought 
that  they  should  not  even  be  in  London  at  all  ;  and  at 
10,712  that  they  should  contain  no  provision  for  teach- 
ing. Then  Sir  William  Frankland  at  11,064  said  these 
laboratories  should  be  for  non-teachers  engaged  in 
research  ;  "  a  class  which  does  not  exist  in  Germany  ;" 
they  may  "  at  first "  be  in  London.     Mr.  De  la  Rue 
in  13,063  said  that  they  should  be  non-educational. 
Colonel  Strange    at    10,983  said  : — "  Education  is 
"  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  national  research.  They 
"  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible ;  one  great 
"  evil  noAv  existing  is  the  mixing  of  the  two  things." 
On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Williamson,  a  witness 
from  University  College,  at  12,696  was  opposed  to  the 
separation  of  research  from  "  the  humbler  work  of 
teaching  ;  "  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  supported 
by  other  witnesses,  and  the  report,  while  quoting  the 
evidence  of  the  other  witnesses,  gives  no  support  to 
Professor  Williamson's  views.     We  have  taken  the 
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Sir  G.  Young,  result  of  the  inquiry  which  started  this  project  as  a 
Bart.  distinct  "  hands  off  "  to  us,  the  teaching  bodies.  We 
  have  never  interfered  or  opposed  or  shown  any  jealousy 

22  Mar.  1893.  either  corporate  or  individual  towards  the  project.  We 
think  the  matter  therefore  is  not  one  which  can  fairly 
be  brought  forward  now,  to  hinder  the  legitimate 
development  of  us,  the  teaching  institutions.  I  am  in- 
duced to  mention  this  because  in  Mr.  Huxley's  evidence 
at  question  13,628  he  speaks  of  certain  "  corporate 
"  jealousies  of  a  very  marked  kind  which  in  some 
"  cases  have  threatened  to  interfere  very  seriously 
"  with  us  "  at  South  Kensington.  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  whether  he  refers  to  this  matter,  but  if  it  is  so, 
I  can  assure  the  Commission  that  he  is  mistaken. 

24,801.  May  we  pass  now  to  the  question  whether 
one  University  would  attract  endowment  better  than 
two ;  will  you  tell  us  why  you  think  that  would  not 
be  the  case  ? — In  the  first  place  the  examining  Uni- 
versity, the  present  University  of  London,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  self-supporting ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
question  of  large  endowments  for  its  present  work, 
nor,  I  suppose,  of  very  large  endowments  for  such 
developments  of  it  as  may  be  in  contemplation.  Con- 
sidered as  an  examining  University,  a  moderate  fixed 
grant  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  certain  services  which 
they  seem  to  desire,  such  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
teachers  as  advisers  on  Boards  of  Studies,  or  I  should 
rather  say  of  Examinations,  access  to  laboratories  on  a 
larger  scale  for  examination  purposes,  and  no  doubt 
other  similar  matters,  would  seem  to  cover  all  that  is 
required.  With  this,  also,  we  have  the  most  hearty 
sympathy,  and  we  regret  much  the  refusal  of  Govern- 
ment some  years  ago  to  listen  to  the  claim  of  the 
University  of  London  until  the  teaching  University 
question  was  settled.  It  produced  a  certain  bitterness 
of  feeling  against  ourselves  for  which  we  were  not 
responsible.  But  that  the  existence  of  an  examining 
University  doing  Imperial  work  and  called,  however 
unfortunately,  "  University  of  London,"  will  prevent 
the  Gresham  University  from  obtaining  endowment  is 
certainly  not  made  out.  Experience  is  the  other  way. 
No  sooner  had  the  Charter  passed  the  Privy  Council 
than  we  proceeded,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  had 
been  already  formed,  to  apply  at  the  Mansion  House 
for  assistance  in  raising  funds  for  endowments  at  the 
University.  We  met  with  no  such  difficulty  as  this ; 
no  suggestion  was  made  that  the  University  of  London 
was  in  the  way,  and  there  was  no  confusion  between 
us,  so  soon  as  our  case  was  explained.  Similarly  when 
we  got  into  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  Gresham  College  no  such  objection  was 
raised,  and  no  difficulty  found.  It  was  quite  under- 
stood that  we  were  now  for  the  first  time  coming 
before  the  public  of  London  with  a  project  for  a  local 
University  which  must  be  endowed,  if  at  all,  out  of 
local  London  funds.  In  the  same  way  no  such  difficulty 
has  been  encountered  with  the  Berridge  Trustees  and 
the  Quain  Trustees.  But  before  passing  from  the  Gres- 
ham Grand  Committee  I  should  like  to  refer  to  my  an- 
swer to  Question  10,701.  Your  Lordship  put  the  ques- 
tion that  since  the  passing  of  their  resolution  in  support 
of  the  Charter  the  Grand  Committee  had  passed  another 
resolution  that  they  would  rather  work  with  the 
London  University.  The  resolution,  which  I  find  in 
Dr.  Crosby's  evidence  at  Question  8456,  was  :  "  That 
"  this  Committee  is  prepared  to  support  such  an  ex- 
"  tension  of  the  Gresham  Charter  as  will  insure  the 
"  adhesion  of  the  University  of  London  to  such  a 
"  teaching  University  for  London  as  may  be  esta- 
"  blished."  That  resolution  is  one  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  certainly  we  cannot  find  any 
fault  with,  and  the  point  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  this  Commission  will  have  to  consider.  I 
do  not  find  that  they  have  expressed  any  preference  for 
working  with  the  Universitj'  of  London  rather  than 
with  the  colleges.  I  notice  that  the  witness  himself 
thought  the  policy  contemplated  by  the  resolution  im- 
practicable. Then  as  to  the  London  County  Council,  a 
debate  took  place  there  on  the  24th  February  this  year, 
from  which  it  seems  evidently  desirable  that  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  connexion  with  the  Imperial  work  for 


which  they  will  never  give  local  money.  Dr.  Collins  pro- 
posed that  a  representative  of  the  University  of  London 
should  be  added  to  the  Committee,  which  was  then 
under  contemplation,  for  advising  the  County  Council  in 
educational  matters.  The  objection  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Webb,  the  secretary  to  the  Committee  which  had  pre- 
pared the  report,  that  that  would  lead  to  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  when  a  teaching  University  for  London  came 
to  be  founded,  and  in  the  end  it  was  rejected.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  should  like  to  bring  out  in  this 
connexion.  If  a  single  University  were  founded, 
doing  at  the  same  time  Imperial  examining  work  and 
local  teaching  work,  the  money  which  would  be  at- 
tracted by  such  an  institution  might  not  come  in  where 
it  is  really  most  wanted,  in  support  of  the  teaching. 
So  far  as  the  proposals  of  the  University  of  London 
witnesses  go,  it  appears  that  they  contemplate  endow- 
ment for  purposes  possibly  desirable  in  themselves,  but 
which  are,  principally,  the  following  :  in  the  first 
place,  research ;  in  the  second  place,  post-graduate 
lectures  on  higher  subjects  than  those  useful  for 
undergraduates ;  and  in  the  third  place,  by  way  of 
subsidies  to  the  most  eminent  professors,  to  induce 
them  or  to  induce  the  institutions  to  which  they 
belong  to  hand  over  the  professorship  to  the  Univer- 
sity. What  we  want,  I  should  say,  first  of  all,  is  to 
fill  up  the  gaps — to  endow,  perhaps  it  may  be  the  less 
eminent  teacners,  at  all  events  the  less  successful 
branches  of  our  work,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made 
more  efficient,  and  so  come  to  fulfil  their  functions 
better. 

24.802.  That  is  in  the  first  instance.  You  do  not 
object  to  the  endowment  for  the  higher  branches 
afterwards?  —  So  far  from  it,  that  I  may  mention  with 
regard  to  the  Quain  fund  which  I  said  had  been  given 
to  us  within  the  last  week  by  the  Quain  Trustees,  it  is 
our  intention,  under  the  special  circumstances,  to 
constitute  something  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
higher  or  post-graduate  course  ;  and  the  scheme  which 
was  suggested  for  that  purpose  on  behalf  of  the  council 
to  the  trustees  has  been  accepted  by  them.  I  have 
dealt  with  private  and  local  endowment;  but  if  the 
objection  is  that  a  single  University  would  not  attract 
endowment  from  the  State  more  easily  than  two,  really 
the  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  Take  for  instance 
Ireland,  where,  although  they  had  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, they  had  the  Queen's  University  endowed  by 
the  State,  and  afterwards  the  Royal  University.  Take 
Scotland  ;  the  movement  for  concentrating  or  amalga- 
mating the  smaller  Universities  in  Scotland  was  an 
entire  failure.  In  Wales,  three  University  colleges  have 
been  endowed  within  the  last  few  years.  Then  take  the 
Victoria  University,  the  grant  to  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  lastly  the  15,000/.  for  University  colleges 
in  England.  There  is  certainly  no  puritanic  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  Parliament  in  this  country  to  sub- 
sidize more  than  one  institution  of  the  kind,  or  even 
more  than  one  institution  in  one  place.  In  short,  I 
claim  to  have  made  out  my  case,  that  we  have  not 
gone  the  wrong  way  to  work,  in  order  to  obtain  en  - 
dowment. 

24.803.  Then  you  wish  to  deal  with  evidence  as  to 
developements  commenced  or  contemplated  ? — This  is 
a  question  of  money  no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  proper 
that  I  should  indicate  our  beginnings,  to  show  our 
will.  There  is  a  School  of  Archaeology  at  University 
College,  as  to  which  I  think  you  have  already  had 
evidence  (Question  10,944)  of  its  connexion  with 
the  British  Museum.  I  also  wish  to  refer  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  to  my  evidence  before  the  previous 
Commission  in  the  year  1888,  which  appears  on  page 
178  in  column  B.,  and  to  the  letter  of  Professor  Poole 
in  the  Appendix  (No.  11),  which  was  written  to  the 
Commissioners  at  my  request.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  Indian  School  which  was  founded  at  University 
College  at  the  time  when  the  regulations  for  candi- 
dates for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  contemplated  their 
spending  two  or  three  years  in  England  in  study 
before  they  left,  after  receiving  their  first  appointment. 
We  founded  a  school  which  was  extremely  successful 
in  the  competitions  for  prizes  before  the  young  men 
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■went  out  to  India.  We  have  now  developed  that  into 
the  school  of  modern  Oriental  studies,  which,  as  we 
say  in  our  Answer  12  in  the  paper  of  Answers  to 
Objections,  we  are  conducting  in  conjunction  with 
King's  College,  thereby  giving  an  example  of  those 
inter-collegiate  arrangements  to  which  we  have  pointed 
as  a  direction  in  which  we  desire  the  University  should 
move.  Thirdly,  I  would  point  to  the  Day  Training 
Colleges  for  elementary  teachers  which  we  have 
lately  founded.  With  regard  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  a  subject  which  only 
recently  has  been  mooted  in  this  country,  although 
something  has  been  done  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration  among  ourselves, 
and  I  have  had  occasion  in  one  published  letter  to 
point  to  the  two  great  secondary  schools  at  University 
College  and  King's  College  as  suitable  (being  the 
property  of  institutions  which  it  is  intended  should 
form  part  of  the  University)  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
school  of  training  for  secondary  teachers.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  School  of  Law,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  beyond  that  we  had  in  former  days,  before  the 
Inns  of  Court  did  as  much  as  they  do  now  for  the  teach- 
ing of  law,  a  successful  school  of  law  ;  and  we  hope  to 
make  it  successful  again,  with  such  assistance  as  may 
be  procured  from  endowments  and  otherwise.  The 
evidence  which  has  been  taken  before  this  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  law  I  look  upon  as  most  for- 
tunate in  one  respect,  as  showing  how  very  much  sup- 
port there  may  be,  when  the  time  comes,  for  an  aca- 
demic movement,  a  movement  for  University  education 
within  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  seems  to  me  equally  clear,  from  the  great 
differences  of  opinion,  even  upon  fundamental  points, 
which  at  present  exist,  and  which  have  not  been  fully 
discussed.  A  certain  change  in  the  form  of  the 
clause  of  the  charter  to  which  I  referred  in  my  evi- 
dence (10,880),  will  be  suggested  in  due  course.  Next, 
with  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology ;  it  is  very 
interesting  to  us  to  see  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London  and  others  taking  up  this  matter, 
which  we  have  been  considering  since  the  year  1885, 
when  conferences  were  held  of  the  Association  for 
promoting  a  Teaching  University  in  London,  at  which 
the  plan  was  laid  down  upon  which  we  proposed  to 
move.  These  conferences  have  been  revived  since  the 
charter  passed  the  Privy  Council,  and  have  produced 
some  fruit  in  evidence  before  this  Commission.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  grievance  of  Non- 
conformists which  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by 
the  late  Dr.  Allon,  who  asked  me  when  trying  to 
enlist  his  interest  in  the  formation  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London,  whether  I  did  not  think  it  a 
legitimate  grievance  on  the  part  of  Nonconformists 
that  their  ministers  should  be  compelled  to  leave  their 
country  in  order  to  obtain  degrees  in  Divinity,  either 
in  Scotland  or  abroad.  The  authorities  of  the  Victoria 
University  have,  as  I  understand,  declined  to  move  in 
this  direction  (compare  17,866),  and  therefore  unless 
the  new  University  for  Wales  should  do  so,  the  Gres- 
ham  University  appears  to  be  the  sole  remaining  chance. 
With  regard  to  mere  projects  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Commission  at  length.  They  will,  of  course,  have 
taken  notice  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  idea  of  a  Hospital 
Federation ;  there  is  also  the  suggestion  of  an  Ecole 
des  Chartes,  which  has  been  started,  in  connection 
with  the  Record  Office,  and  suggestions  for  other 
higher  schools;  these  I  merely  mention  in  order  to 
show  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  such  things  ;  and  I 
would  add  on  this  head  a  plea  for  the  speedy  release 
of  our  energies  from  present  distractions.  If  we  are 
to  do  our  best  for  these  objects  in  the  great  institu- 
tions which  we  administer,  and  to  find  endowments, 
funds  and  resources  for  carrying  them  out,  it  would 
certainly  be  useful  that  this  University  question  should 
be  first  speedily  settled. 

24,804.  Then  you  wish  to  reply  to  the  charge  of 
"  narrowness "  made  against  the  promoters  of  the 
Charter,  their  view  and  proposals  ? — That  has  been 
made  in  the  form  of  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
demand  for  a  "  wider  basis,"  and  sometimes  also  in 
0  72200. 


rather  sharp  comments  upon  supposed  motives  of  a  Sir  G.  Young, 
lower  sort  which  have  been  ascribed  personally  to  the  Bart. 
promoters.    I  am  not  going  to  turn  aside  to  deal  with 

mere  ungracious  language  ;  but  I  have  to  urge  that  the  "  ' 

measure  of  success — may  I  not  say  the  success  — which 
thus  far  has  attended  us  has  been  to  some  extent  a 
prima  facie  proof  of  moderation  and  the  reverse  of 
narrowness  in  our  conduct  of  the  movement.  Granted 
that  an  outcry  was  raised  of  sufficient  volume  to 
render  this  inquiry  proper  ;  by  this  time  I  think  it 
must  be  evident  that  many  of  the  objections  most 
loudly  proclaimed  were  founded  on  misconception,  and 
we  hope  to  show  that  the  rest  were  so  also,  or  at  all 
events  that  they  may  be  easily  met.  The  difficulties 
we  have  already  overcome  were  not  inconsiderable ; 
and  some  of  those  who  are  now  trying,  either  to 
destroy  what  has  been  done,  or  to  substitute  some- 
thing else,  have  been  the  loudest  in  former  years  in 
proclaiming  that  what  we  have  done  never  could  be 
done.  There  is  no  wonder  that,  when  we  succeeded 
last  year,  some  surprise  was  felt ;  and  it  is  the  part  of 
reasonable  people  to  patiently  meet  and  answer  what- 
ever objections  may  be  raised.  This  particular 
objection  of  narrowness  in  our  views  I  desire  to  deal 
with  somewhat  more  at  length,  by  pointing  out  the 
real  liberality  of  our  proposals. 

24.805.  Then  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  existing  alliance  between  University 
College  and  King's  College.  Have  they  always  been 
on  good  terms  since  they  started  ? — There  has  been 
in  past  years  no  communication  between  them. 
There  has  been  no  quarrel,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  complete  separation  existed  between  the  two 
institutions  from  the  first.  Whether  under  those 
circumstances  jealousies  existed  is  a  matter  which  1 
could  hardly  answer,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever 
any  hostility. 

24.806.  They  were  started  on  opposite  principles, 
but  in  spite  of  that  there  has  never  been  any  open 
hostility  ? — There  has  never  been  any  hostility  or 
actual  fighting  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which 
means  over  rather  more  than  20  years. 

24.807.  In  this  matter  there  has  been  a  close 
alliance  between  them  ? — Yes,  and  this  alliance  has 
now  lasted  six  years,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  work- 
ing out  a  charter  in  detail,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  a  great  many  delicate  questions. 
The  same  test  has  reduced  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting a  Professorial  University  almost  to  its  com- 
ponent elements,  and  has  resulted,  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  London,  in  the  vague  proposals 
which  I  shall  notice  hereafter.  Our  University,  be 
it  remarked,  is  strictly  undenominational ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  principle  of  University  College  and  not 
that  of  King's  College  has  been  accepted.  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  only  point  which  has  been  found 
for  criticism  in  our  plan,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  alliance  between  University  College  and 
King's  College  and  with  the  circumstances  to  which 
your  Lordship  referred,  of  our  having  been  founded  in 
one  important  respect  on  different  and  opposite  prin- 
ciples, 4s  that  which  I  referred  to  on  a  previous 
occasion ;  the  absence  of  teachers  holding  University 
office  as  professors.  I  should  wish  to  add  something 
to  my  evidence  upon  this  point.  Those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  King's  College  have  been  reinforced 
upon  this  point  by,  in  the  first  place,  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  the  University  of  London — Londoners— who 
wish  to  expnnd  that  LTniversity  into  a  third  teaching 
institution  in  London,  with  a  certain  prerogative 
position  and  certain  exclusive  privileges.  Secondly, 
by  members  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  &  Pro- 
fessorial University,  who  want  to  arrange  the  teaching 
staff  on  the  German  plan  with  one  head  professor 
in  each  subject,  to  be  called  a  University  professor. 
All  these  three  reasons  for  urging  forward  this  objec- 
tion go  further,  much  further,  clearly,  than  the  objec- 
tion itself,  and  I  submit  that  the  three  proposal  s  must 
be  separately  considered,  each  on  its  own  merits  ;  but 
apart  from  the  exclusion  of  King's  College  from  the 
University,  which  some  advocate,  apart  from  setting 
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Sir  G.  Young,  up  a  Burlington  House  College,  which  others  seem  to 
Bart.        -wish,  and  apart  from  the  German  organisation  of 
teaching,  the  question  is,  as  Dr.  Collins  (a  hostile 

22  Mar.  1893.  witnesg)  frar,kly  admits  (.1420),  "  largely  a  question  of 
name."  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  real 
harm  is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  provision  for  the 
status  of  professors  as  we  have  arranged  it.  It  is 
said  that  eminent  men  will  not  take  the  Chairs. 
Well,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  that.  Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  also  a  hostile 
witness,  at  Question  17,843,  says,  "  most  of  the  pro- 
"  fessors  in  these  colleges  are  men  of  eminence  in  their 
"  subjects."  Professor  Nettleship,  who  upon  this 
point  has  submitted  an  important  paper,  though  one 
which  I  think  does  not  make  for  the  conclusions  which 
he  seems  to  draw,  actually  signs  himself  by  the  some- 
what barbarous  title,  "  Corpus  Professor  of  the  Latin 
"  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
"  ford."  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  Max  Midler, 
and  other  eminent  men  hold  the  same  position.  It  is 
clear  that  a  question  of  name  of  this  kind  may  be  put 
on  one  side.  But  when  we  come  to  the  reality  of  the 
matter,  the  substance  of  the  question,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  put  the  case  more  clearly  before  the  Commission 
than  by  reference  to  the  letter  of  Professor  Nettleship, 
which  is  printed  in  Appendix  58,  Paper  No.  3,  para- 
graph 10.  He  is  speaking  of  the  formation  of  a  Univer- 
sity Professoriate  outside  of  the  colleges  and  medical 
schools,  and  he  says : — "  In  answer  to  this  I  would  ob- 
"  serve  that  (from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  working  of 
"  the  college  system  at  Oxford)  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
"  be  a.  grave  mistake  to  establish  a  University  in  Lon- 
"  don  on  the  double  basis  of  collegiate  and  professorial 
"  instruction.  The  double  system  involves  needless 
"  complexity  in  the  educational  arrangement,  and  is 
"  almost  certain  to  involve  waste  of  money,  especially 
"  when  each  college  aims  at  securing  for  itself  the 
"  position  of  a  small  University.  A  college  will 
"  naturally  desire  to  keep  the  teaching  of  their  own 
"  students  in  their  own  hands,  and  will  probably  suc- 
"  ceed  in  doing  so  to  a  great  extent.  Thus  the  Uni- 
"  versity  professors  will  find,  as  they  do  at  Oxford, 
"  that  they  have  very  little  teaching  work  to  do,  and 
"  will,  through  lack  of  interest,  be  tempted  to  evade 
"  the  performance  even  of  that  little."  This  weighty 
argument — a  weapon  with  the  back  of  which  the 
professor  is  trying  to  cut  us  down,  without  perceiving 
what  gashes  he  infiicts  upon  himself — seems  to  me  to 
state  the  case  much  as  we  should  wish  to  state  it.  If 
the  plans  of  some  of  our  friends  for  sweeping  away  all 
institutions  which  exist  were  carried  out,  no  doubt  we 
could  start  one  professoriate,  ana  have,  as  one  might 
call  it,  a  "  University  "  professoriate,  but  matters  being 
as  they  are,  to  found  a  third  professoriate,  a  University 
professoriate  over  the  heads  of  University  College  and 
King's  College,  is  to  introduce  the  evil,  which  is  gene- 
rally deprecated  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  the  ablest 
administrators  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  wrote  to 
Professor  Nettleship  putting  this  matter  before  him, 
and  asking  him  the  question,  "  Is  your  objection  one  to 
"  having  two  sorts  of  professors  in  the  first  place,  and 
"  only  in  the  second  place  to  there  not  being  a  pro- 
"  fessoriate  called  a  University  professoriate  ?  "  His 
answer  is  : — "  Your  letter  quite  accurately  represents 
"  my  views.  It  is  my  experience  of  the  lamentable 
"  waste  of  money  and  force  which  is  entailed  by 
"  the  Oxford  system,  in  which  a  vain  attempt  is 
"  made  to  combine  the  tutorial  work  with  the  professo- 
"  riate  system,  that,  has  long  weighed  on  my  mind." 
With  regard  to  the  "  collegiate  "  and  "  tutorial  "  system 
Avhich  Professor  Nettleship  appears  to  be  comparing 
with  ours,  of  course  I  need  not  repeat,  except  in  order 
to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  we  could  not  accept 
that  as  a  description  of  our  system.  Our  system  is 
professorial  and  of  a  University  character.  The  point 
was  put  to  me  in  my  previous  examination  (10,794) 
whether  an  exit  might  not  be  found  from  the  difficulty 
by  giving  the  University  power  to  confer  personally 
on  particular  Professors  the  title  of  "  University  Pro- 
fessors and  whether  this  might  not  without  danger 
be  exteuded  to  some  of  the  University  Lecturers  we 


contemplate.  To  that  I  replied,  and  should  still  be 
disposed  to  reply,  that  mere  questions  of  title  I  am 
always  disposed  to  concede,  but  on  perusal  of  the  evi- 
dence I  feel  sure  that  no  opponent  who  has  raised  this 
difficulty  will  be  conciliated  by  any  such  compromise. 
Against  it  the  sowing  of  jealousies,  I  do  not  mean  so 
much  between  professor  and  professor  as  between 
institution  and  institution,  certainly  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  stronger  objection  that  it  did  at  first.  The  danger 
of  its  developing  into  two  sorts  of  professors  (the 
objection  which  Professor  Nettleship  has  urged,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned),  I  have  tried  to  guard  against 
by  drafting  amendments  to  the  charter  by  way  of 
safeguards ;  but  I  cannot  say  they  satisfy  myself, 
and  they  would  certainly  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
charter.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  you  have  two 
courses  only  open  to  you  in  this  respect ;  one  to  sweep 
away  everything  and  to  create  a  University  Professoriate 
out  of  nothing,  and  the  other  to  let  well  alone,  as  we 
did. 

24.808.  You  perfectly  agree  with  Professor  Nettle- 
ship that  two  sorts  of  professors  are  objectionable? — 
Yes,  most  certainly. 

24.809.  But  he  wishes  for  one  sort  and  you  wish 
for  the  other?  — Yes;  subject  to  the  necessary  cor- 
rection of  our  language  on  both  sides  in  order 
to  bring  us'  into  close  relations,  because  I  am  using 
the  language  familiar  to  myself  and  he  is  using 
what  I  may  call  perhaps  Oxonian  language.  I  think 
the  constitution  of  two  sorts  of  professors,  one  a 
University  sort  and  the  other  a  sort  which  will  be 
connected  with  the  colleges,  though  I  should  not  call 
them  collegiate  or  tutorial,  will  have  the  evil  effect  to 
which  he  points  in  this  respect.  The  professors  in 
colleges  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  students  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  the  University  professors,  of 
course,  whether  they  are  to  give  post-graduate  teach- 
ing (if  that  is  the  plan)  or  not,  will  be  more  or  less 
removed  from  the  students.  In  connection  with  the 
criticism  which  I  propose  to  offer  upon  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe's  scheme  I  shall  have  subsequently  to  point  out 
some  further  developments  of  this  argument. 

24.810.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  University 
would  be  federal.  I  suppose  it  will.  Will  it  not  ? — It 
will. 

24.811.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that? — 
The  federal  character  of  the  University  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  objection.  The  word  as  I  used  it  in 
1888  was  intended  by  me  to  distinguish  roughly 
between  a  University  of  the  Victoria  type  scattered 
over  various  centres  of  population,  and  a  local  Uni- 
versity like  those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  the  Gresham 
University.  I  have  no  objection  to  people  calling  the 
Gresham  University  a  federal  University,  but  let  us 
see  how  far  it  is  of  a  federal  nature.  There  are  several 
types  of  federal  University.  There  is  the  Victoria 
type  in  which  the  colleges  teach,  the  University  exa- 
mines, and  the  necessary  condition  in  a  teaching 
University,  that  the  examinations  shall  follow  the 
teaching,  is  secured  by  the  supremacy,  the  exclusive 
presence,  of  college  professors  and  administrators  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  University.  The  weakness 
in  this  system  is,  that  it  tends  towards  the  system  of  an 
examining  University,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
fessors cannot  conveniently  meet  constantly  and  conduct 
their  affairs  as  one  body.  Professor  Thorpe,  in  an  im- 
portant conference  which  we  held  last  December  at  Uni- 
versity College  with  representatives  of  the  Association 
for  promoting  a  Professorial  University,  told  us  that 
that  weakness  had  already  become  evident  ;  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  the  examinations  beginning  to  fetter  the 
teaching  in  the  colleges  of  the  Victoria  University,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  are  found  to  fetter  teaching  in  University 
colleges  generally.  Similarly  I  have  seen  somewhere 
a  report  of  a  speech  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in  which 
he  pointed,  as  a  probable  development,  to  the  separation 
of  the  Victor  ia  University  into  three  Universities,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  colleges  each  in  its  own  separate 
place.  A  second  type  of  federal  University  is  that 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  committee  which 
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met  lately  at  Shrewsbury  to  settle  a  plan  for  the  Uni- 
versity for  Wales,  for  which  a  petition  for  a  Charter 
is  shortly  to  be  presented.  There  they  have  proposed 
a  plan  of  which  the  salient  points  are  that,  although 
due  diligence  is  to  be  used  to  maintain  an  equal  stan- 
dard of  tuition  in  all  cases  as  a  condition  for  degrees, 
it  shall  not  be  required  that  the  plans  of  study  ap- 
proved by  the  University  for  any  degree  shall  be  the 
same  for  all  the  colleges.  Each  constituent  college  is 
to'be  entitled  to  propose  plans  of  study  and  examina- 
tion for  its  own  students,  as  qualifications  for  the  several 
degrees  of  the  University ;  and  the  senate,  that  is  the 
general  body  of  the  professors,  may  not  amend  any 
proposal  made  by  a  constituent  college.  This  almost 
necessitates  separate  examinations  in  each  college, 
especially  since  every  examination  is  to  be  conducted 
"  in  the  town  in  which  the  college  is  situated."  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  call  this  a  plan 
for  three  Universities  under  one  governing  body  ;  and 
I  do  not  do  so  by  any  means  as  censuring  it  on  that 
ground.  It  may  be  the  best  form  that  can  be  found 
for  associating  colleges  in  different  towns.  On  our  side 
we  have  adopted  a  different  constitution  ;  and  I  think 
the  University  that  we  contemplate  will  have  a  certain 
recommendation  arising  from  its  federal  character  in 
so  far  as  it  is  federal,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  variety 
which  will  exist,  from  a  certain  richness  of  constitution, 
to  which  those  indeed  may  object  who  desire  to  reduce 
everything  to  its  simplest  form,  but  which,  I  believe, 
in  framing  a  scheme  for  an  institution  with  so  many 
bearings  upon  human  life  as  a  University  must  have, 
is  in  itself  the  reverse  of  objectionable.  For  instance, 
it  cannot  but  be  evident,  I  think,  from  the  evidence, 
that  my  friend  Dr.  Wace  entertains  views  of  Univer- 
sity life  and  discipline  among  undergraduates  of  what 
I  may  call  a  somewhat  more  collegiate  sort  than  those 
entertained  at  University  College.  At  University 
College  our  idea  has  been  more  closely  approximating 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  or  German  Universities.  There 
are,  however,  no  disadvantages  in  having  different 
ideas,  different  plans,  and  different  views  in  this 
respect  with  in  the  same  University. 

24.812.  At  the  same  time  you  give  power  to  the 
central  authority  to  regulate  the  courses  of  study  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  last  case  you  mentioned  ? 
— We  give  the  entire  power  to  regulate  the  courses  of 
study  for  degrees  to  the  central  body.  Again,  there 
is  another  element  of  richness  and  variety  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  that  some  of  the  institutions  in- 
cluded are  formed  upon  the  principle  of  combination 
between  different  Faculties.  Others,  again,  are  special 
institutions  dealing  only  with  a  single  study.  Both 
have  their  recommendations,  and  that  both  should 
exist  in  the  University  I  regard  as  an  advantage. 

24.813.  Then  you  think  that  though  the  University 
may  be  called  a  federal  University  it  is  not  so  federal 
as  many  others  ? — That  is  so,  and  with  regard  to  that 
I  would  refer  to  some  points  that  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  answer  to  the  Association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  Professorial  University.  In  the  first  place, 
general  confirmation  has  been  given  in  our  evidence  to 
the  soundness  of  our  view,  or  rather  I  should  say  to  the 
care  with  which  we  have  studied  the  matter  and 
utilized  the  experience  of  other  Universities,  in  respect 
of,  in  the  first  place,  government  by  a  single  governing 
body,  consisting  largely  but  not  exclusively  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  advised  by  consul- 
tative boards,  or  a  single  board,  composed  practically  of 
such  teachers.  In  the  second  j>lace,  in  reposing  the 
governing  powers  ultimately  in  this  governing  body 
alone,  and  giving  no  ultimate  powers  adversely  to  it 
to  the  consultative  board.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  alto- 
gether understood  the  questions  which  were  put  to  me 
by  Professor  Ramsay  on  the  previous  occasion  on  this 
point,  but  I  belifeve  we  agree.  At  Question  9917  I 
notice  that  Professor  Ramsay  qualifies  the  powers 
which  he  claims  for  the  Senatus  of  the  University  by 
the  clause  "  subject  of  course  to  review  as  in  Scotland  " 
by  the  governing  body.  That  is  very  much  what  we 
have  proposed,  with  the  exception  of  a  point  which 


was  raised  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  express  mention  of  delegation  in  the 
charter.  My  own  view  has  been  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  a  power  of  delegation  for  ad- 
ministrative affairs,  but,  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  said 
in  his  evidence,  there  is  no  objection  to  its  being- 
inserted  in  the  charter.  In  working  out  this  con- 
stitution we  deliberately  adopted,  for  good  reason 
shown,  one  governing  body  and  not  two  chambers.  I 
desire  to  lay  some  stress  upon  this.  I  have  already 
said  that  it  is  a  conceivable  constitution  to  work  with 
two  chambers.  In  fact  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  them,  but  surely  it  is  a  sign 
of  weakness.  The  right  course  is  to  frame  the  best 
governing  body  you  can,  and  give  it  full  powers,  and 
then  to  have  consultative  boards,  one  for  each  Faculty, 
not  one  Senatus  Academicus.  Upon  this  third  head  I 
notice  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
I  urge  it,  not  that  I  wish  in  any  sense  to  claim  that  the 
matter  is  or  ought  to  be  obvious,  but  as  the  result  of 
some  experience  of  what  we  have  to  deal  with  here  in 
London.  I  have  mentioned  one  reason  in  my  answer 
to  Question  No.  10,730,  which  I  need  not  repeat,  as  to 
the  greater  numbers  of  the  Medical  Faculty ;  but  I 
would  add  further  my  personal  experience  for  five  years 
as  president  of  the  senate,  that  is  to  say,  the  general 
assembly  of  professors  of  University  College.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  by 
the  professors  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Senate  in 
which  they  took  no  interest,  because  the  business  in 
hand  was  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  studies 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  It  appeared 
also  that  the  opinion  of  the  body,  as  expressed  by 
the  vote,  was  ascertained  with  less  authority,  and  was 
therefore  less  useful  to  the  Council  of  the  College, 
than  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Faculty  Boards 
separately.  In  fact  for  practical  purposes  the  senate 
was  broken  up  into  Faculties,  and  I  de  not  think  that 
very  much  utility  could  be  alleged  as  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  time  in  causing  the  representations  from  the 
Faculties  to  pass  through  the  Senatus.  I  notice  in 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  evidence  at  Question  No.  17,855, 
that  the  Victoria  University  have  been  obliged  to  split 
up  their  Senatus  already  by  Faculties.  It  will  be 
observed  of  course  that  the  consultative  bodies  in  the 
Gresham  University  are  called  Boards  of  Studies,  not 
Faculties,  or  Assemblies  of  Faculties,  the  phrase 
which  we  adopted  for  the  general  bodies  of  teachers 
to  avoid  confusion  between  Faculties  in  the  abstract 
and  Faculties  meaning  bodies  of  persons.  These 
Boards  of  Studies  are  to  report  to  the  Council  and 
their  position  as  advisers  is  recognised  by  the  charter. 
There  is  a  provision  for  their  consulting  together 
upon  any  subjects  upon  which  it  is  necessary  that 
professors  in  two  or  more  Faculties  should  come 
into  contact  with  each  other.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  well,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  beeri 
urged,  but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  guard  against  mia 
take,  that  delegation  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
charter,  that  the  Council  should  be  directed  to  delegate 
or  rather  that  the  charter  itself  should  delegate  func- 
tions to  the  Boards  of  Studies  as  distinct  from  the 
Council.  It  should  be  quite  enough,  I  think,  to  allow 
the  Council  to  do  that  which  the  Council  will  for  its  own 
sake  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing,  that  is  to  say, 
to  mark  out  the  functions  of  the  Boards  of  Studies 
upon  which  they  are  expected  to  advise.  Anything 
which  reduces  the  power  of  the  Council  to  a  mere 
veto  is,  in  my  opinion,  bad. 

24,814.  You  think  it  leads  to  confusion.  I  think 
there  is  evidence  of  that  in  some  other  Universities  ? 
■ — -That  is  so.  And  I  think  I  would  say  as  a  scheme- 
maker,  which  is  the  official  work  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  for  10  years,  all  vetoes  are  bad.  The 
body  which  has  the  responsibility  should  have  the 
power  and  duty  of  carrying  out  its  own  policy,  and 
to  allow  one  body  to  veto  a  scheme  worked  out  by 
another,  and  send  it  back  to  be  altered  or  dropped 
is  not  the  way  to  produce  efficiency  in  adminis- 
tration. I  wish  to  refer,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  the 
evidence  I  gave  at    Question  No.   10,731,  and  to 

7  G  2 


Sir  G.  Young, 
Bart. 
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Sir  G.  Young,  Answer  12  upon  the  paper  of  Answers  to  Objections, 
B(trt         as  to  the  arrangements  by  which  teachers  enter  the 
^     '  Assembly  of  the  Faculty  and  appoint  members  of  the 

22    ar'  '    Council  and  Boards  of  Studies,  not  by  colleges  but  by 

Faculties.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  important 
matter  ;  that  it  in  fact  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  a  federal  University,  such  as  we  have  framed, 
and  a  federal  University  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  has  been  employed  by  critics  of  the  Charter  who 
are  opposing  it.  For  instance,  Mr.  Dickins  in  his 
answer  to  Question  No.  2352,  actually  denies  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  this  provision,  and  represents  the 
charter  as  making  the  directly  oppoiste  provision.  I 
wish  upon  that  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  a  Professorial  University,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  I  am  able  to  say  from  personal 
knowledge,  adherents  were  obtained  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  this  mistake  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
Charter,  by  the  strong  assertion  in  the  papers  which 
were  put  out  by  the  promoters  of  that  Association,  that 
we  had  made  a  different  arrangement  on  this  head. 
Some  of  those  have  since  left  the  Association  upon  the 
explanation  which  I  was  able  to  afford,  that  in  this 
respect  Ave  had  made  one  body  of  the  professors  in  each 
Faculty.  I  notice,  fifthly,  the  broad  basis  of  the 
Faculty.  I  think  this  is  right,  although  I  am  aware 
that  different  opinions  arc  entertained  upon  it ;  and  I 
notice  that  one  for  whose  opinion  I  have  so  much 
respect  as  Mr.  Erichsen  has  said  that  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  he  thinks  it  is  a  defect  in  the  Charter  that  all 
the  teachers  in  the  Medical  Schools  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  Faculty.  I  believe  it  to  be 
right,  because  I  think  an  immense  amount  of  energy  is 
secured  for  the  institution  if  every  teacher- -I  do  not 
mean  as  a  mere  assistant,  but  from  the  time  that  he 
is  given  independent  work  to  do — is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  himself  a  part  of  the  University,  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  share  in  its  government,  although]  it  may  be 
only  that  of  taking  part  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Boards  of  Studies,  or  upon  the  Council.  In  the. 
Medical  Faculty  I  think  that  would  be  particularly 
useful,  and  I  would  urge  that  if  the  Commissioners 
should  think  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Study, 
the  real  consultative  body,  is  defective,  the  proper 
remedy  is  not  to  cut  down  the  Assembly  of  the 
Faculty,  but  to  introduce  possibly  some  securities 
for  greater  continuity  upon  the  Board  of  Study, 
such  as  giving  the  Council  of  the  University  power 
to  add  nominees,  within  limits.  It  has  already  power 
to  add  examiners.  The  last  point,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  which  I  will  recall  in  this 
connection  as  showing  the  width  of  constitution 
which  we  have  adopted  in  this  University,  and  the 
degree  to  which,  although  federal,  it  is  a  unified 
University  (10,732  and  J  0,758)  is  that  the  key  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Faculty  is  given,  not  to  the 
Councils  of  the  colleges  but  to  the  Council  of  the 
University.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  Victoria 
University.  There  it  is  the  colleges  and  not  the 
University  that  admit  to  the  Faculty.  When  we  were 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  when  Sir  John  Bigby  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  came  to  this  point,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  expressed  surprise  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  heard  aright ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  struck  with  the 
liberality  of  the  arrangement.  I  venture  fearlessly  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  arrangements,  which 
1  have  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  tne 
working  of  the  University,  which  can  justly  be  taxed 
with  narrowness. 

24,815.  Then  will  you  state  the  principles  you  fol- 
lowed in  arranging  the  composition  of  the  governing 
body  ? — The  first  principle  we  followed  was  to  have  a 
stable  equilibrium  and  not  an  unstable  one.  By  an 
unstable  equilibrium,  1  mean  where  equal  representa- 
tion is  given  to  two  interests  which  may  be  probably 
antagonistic,  and  it  is  left  to  the  odd  man  to  decide 
which  shall  prevail.  But  where  you  have,  as  we  shall 
have,  different,  and  especially  cross  lines  of  division, 
you  may  establish  a  stable  equilibrium.  You  may  by 
giving  to  no  single  interest  or  probable  combination 
an    absolute  majority,    and   by   ensuring  sufficient 


variety,  provide  a  jury  in  each  case  who  can  throw  a 
deciding  vote.  The  symmetry  of  the  Council,  as  we 
arranged  it,  was  rather  spoilt  by  the  Privy  Council 
giving  ten  medical  schools  one  representative  each,  who 
will,  most  of  them,  he  teachers  of  medicine.  The 
dividing  line  between  medical  aud  other  teachers  is, 
however,  as  sharp  as  any,  and  there  are  dividing  lines 
between  one  class  and  another  class  of  medical  teachers, 
between  Medical  Schools  which  are  efficient  and  non- 
efficient  in  science,  for  instance,  which  will  render  the 
Council  workable  upon  the  principle  of  a  stable  equi- 
librium. I  do  not  think  it  is  for  us  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  reduce  a  representation  whicli  the  Privy 
Council  has  enlarged  in  spite  of  our  opposition,  but 
I  shall  have  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  Charter 
for  a  qualification  of  that  representation. 

24.816.  Which  we  shall  come  to  in  its  place  ? — If 
you  please.  The  second  principle  which  we  followed 
in  settling  the  coinjjosition  of  the  Council  was  to  give 
to  the  more  important  elements  the  minimum  repre- 
sentation necessary,  not  for  influence,  but  for  informa- 
tion, and  then  work  out  the  rest.  Thus  we  gave 
three  members  each  to  the  Councils  of  University 
College  and  King's  College ;  not  that  we  want  to 
cast  a  vote  of  three,  which  in  fact  would  have  been  a 
small  vote  in  a  Council,  as  we  planned  it,  of  over  30, 
but  because  we  considered  that  without  three  members 
we  could  not  represent  to  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity all  the  matters  which  it  was  important  that  it 
should  know  with  regard  to  our  work  in  the  college. 
Again,  we  gave  four  each  to  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Faculties  ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  us 
that  they  cannot  do  with  less.  The  bodies  with 
rights  to  admit  to  practise  in  law  and  physic  are 
not  included,  but  that  was  not  our  fault.  In  this 
connexion  I  desire  to  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
more  friendly  tone  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  evidence 
(7097)  ;  and  I  perceive  that  lie  now  acknowledges 
what  I  think  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  to  acknowledge  at  the  time  we 
were  before  the  Privy  Council,  that  we  had  had  regard, 
in  drafting  the  Charter,  to  the  position  which  those 
colleges  are  entitled  to  hold  in  regard  to  medicine. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  compare  our  claims 
as  Councils  of  the  colleges  with  those  which  have  been 
urged  by  other  bodies.  For  instance,  the  Royal  Col- 
leges in  their  ultimatum,  which  was  presented  to  us 
when  we  were  before  the  Privy  Council,  signed  W.  S. 
Savory,  claimed  that  so  far  as  medicine  was  concerned, 
they  should  have  the  whole  of  the  governing  body. 
The  University  of  London  claimed  36  members  out  of 
the  Council  to  start  with.  Convocation  in  their  last 
scheme  have  increased  their  demand  since  1885  from 
9  to  12  representatives.  University  College  claimed 
three  at  the  beginning  and  has  claimed  three  throughout. 

24.817.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  whether 
they  should  be  re-arranged  according  to  Faculties  for 
the  purjjoses  of  representation  on  the  governing  body, 
they  are  partly  already  represented  by  Faculties,  are 
they  not  ? — Not  the  counci Is  of  the  colleges. 

24.818.  But  the  colleges  themselves  ? — Yes.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  object  of  representing  the 
Councils,  is  to  have  an  element  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  University  which  officially  would  regard  the 
interests  of  University  education  as  a  whole. 

24.819.  And  is  there  a  suggestion  that  the  Councils 
themselves  shall  be  represented  according  to  Faculties  ? 
— That  was  made  in  a  question  of  Mr.  Anstie's  (8878). 

24.820.  You  think  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
represented  straight  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  possibly  distribute  our  councils  by  Faculties. 
They  do  not  consist,  except  in  part,  of  specialists ;  but 
rather  of  administrators,  trained  or  being  trained. 
With  regard  to  the  permanent  representation  of  the 
Council,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  time  by  arguing 
that  University  College  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  exist.  It  is  the  greatest  educational 
institution  in  London.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  it  the  most  important  educating  foundation 
of  the  century  in  England.    I  think  that  reformers 
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who  try  to  clear  the  ground  in  order  that  they  may 
build  up  something  fresh,  belong  to  a  class  which 
may  certainly  be  distinguished  from  that  to  which  it 
is  our  ambition  to  belong.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
some  reformers  work  with  their  hands,  and  others 
with  their  elbows.  We  have  always  been  desirous 
of  belonging  to  the  class  who  work  with  hands, 
that  is  to  say,  we  would  utilise  and  make  the  best  of 
what  exists,  and  only  in  such  a  way,  we  think,  can 
sound  reforms  be  carried  out. 

Let  it  be  remembered  in  favour  of  the  Councils  of 
these  colleges,  that  it  was  left  to  us,  without  any  aid 
from  the  University  of  London,  to  maintain  academic 
principle  against  the  petition  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
for  a  single-facultied,  professional-governed  University 
in  Medicine.  The  University  of  London,  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  casting  vote,  Mr.  Huxley  being  the  prin- 
cipal mover,  carried  a  resolution  which  Avas  thought  a 
very  surprising  one  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1888, 
that  they  would  not  oppose  the  petition  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  for  a  separate  University  in  Medicine  under 
their  control.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  which 
brought  us  in  a  manner  not  welcome  to  us  into  rather 
sharp  antagonism  with  the  medical  profession,  we  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  this  University  all  the 
Medical  Schools,  and  they  have  been,  with  one  single 
exception,  that  of  the  small  Medical  School  of  West- 
minster Hospital,  working  with  us  most  heartily  in 
the  promotion  of  the  charter. 

24,821.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  some  people 
that  the  Gresham  University  will  be  merely  another 
examining  body  ? — To  that  the  answer  has  been 
already  indicated,  namely,  the  organisation  of  teaching 
which  we  propose,  which  occupies  three  chapters  of 
the  Charter.  By  organisation  of  teaching  we  do  not 
merely  mean  the  destruction  of  competition.  Com- 
petition is  not  in  all  respects  a  bad  thing,  either  in 
regard  to  laboratories  or  in  regard  to  professors.  In 
regard  to  this  cpiestion  of  laboratories  I  have  looked 
through  the  evidence  to  see  what  is  alleged  in  support  of 
the  statement  which  surprised  me  very  much,  that  we 
have  already  carried  too  far  the  competition  in  fur- 
nishing laboratories,  that  is  to  say,  at  King's  College, 
University  College,  and  other  places  of  education  in 
London.  I  have  found  nothing  except  in  Professor 
Ayrton's  evidence  (17,759),  and  that  I  think  has  been 
sufficiently  dealt  with  perhaps  in  hi.?  examination  It 
is  evident  thai,  the  institution  which  he  represented,  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute  at  South  Kensington,  is  full, 
with  92  students  in  electricity.  That  there  are  only  92 
students  in  electricity  in  London  is  obviously  untrue. 
Where  are  they  to  go  ?  Mr.  Watney  admits  that  we 
are  in  no  sense  competing  with  each  other ;  that  there 
is  room  for,  and  in  fact  a  necessity  for,  more 
laboratories ;  and  there  is  a  further  important  point, 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  numbers  within  which  one 
professor  might  beneficially  undertake,  not  merely  to 
teach  but  to  superintend,  in  laboratory  work.  It  has 
been  placed  at  50,  some  think  70,  and  others  think  they 
can  do  with  as  many  as  120,  but  you  very  soon  reach  the 
limit.  The  plan  of  arranging  a  system  for  higher  work 
to  be  done  in  some  places  and  lower  work  in  others 
will  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits,  and  Professor  William 
Ramsay  will  have  something  to  say  after  me  on  that 
head  But  to  limit  the  laboratories  to  one  in  each 
subject  is  out  of  the  question.  I  might  add  one  remark 
to  conclude  that  subject.  The  temptation  to  build 
laboratories  by  way  of  competition  of  one  institution 
against  another  is  not  what  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Pearson  and  others.  They  are  very  expensive  and 
they  do  not  pay.  No  doubt  for  the  credit  of  an 
institution  it.  must  have  an  efficient  laboratory  in 
physics,  biology,  and  so  on,  but  the  idea  that  we  should 
go  on  building  laboratories  and  fitting  them  up  merely 
in  order  to  decoy  students  from  other  institutions  (each 
student  costing  more  than  he  is  worth  to  us  in  fees), 
is  certainly  rather  chimerical. 

With  regard  to  the  organisation  of  teaching  between 
professors,  the  sort  of  objection  that  is  made  to  the 
present  system  is  like  that  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  at 
17,834:  — "The  force  and  energy  of  the  teacher 


measured  in  a  pecuniary  way  is  to  a  great  extent  &*r  Young, 
"  wasted."    We  have  not  found  it  so  in  the  past.  Hart. 
In  the  future,  by  bringing  together  professors  on  .,3  ]yja778!)3 

Boards  of  Studies  we  enable  them  to  suggest  arrange    "   [  ' 

ments  which  it  will  be  for  their  joint  interest  to  make, 
and  if  they  quarrel  the  Council  will  decide,  not  the 
colleges.  If  it  is  desired  to  destroy  competition  between 
teachers  in  order  to  increase  their  remuneration,  we 
have  to  say  that  we  do  not  find  that  the  low  rate  of  pay, 
which  we  lament,  of  many  professors  in  London,  is  due 
to  competition  between  University  College  and  King's 
College.  We  draw  from  different  classes  and  different 
connections,  and  the  larger  portion  of  those,  who  come  to 
University  College  would  under  no  circumstances  go 
to  King's  College,  and  vice-versa.  No  scheme  that  I 
have  seen  succeeds  in  preventing  competition  between 
teachers  except  one,  and  that  is  a  proposal  that  all 
payment  by  fees  shall  be  abolished,  that  every  pro- 
fessor shall  be  paid  by  a  salary  to  be  estimated  by  the 
University  according  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
value  of  his  work.  How  that  is  to  be  carried  out  it 
passes  my  mind  to  conceive.  It  would  extinguish  a 
good  deal  more  than  mere  competition  ;  it  would  ex- 
tinguish all  motives  of  the  ordinary  kind  for  doing  hard 
work,  and  I  believe  the  combined  system  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  establish,  by  which  each  professor 
receives  a  limited  salary  and  is  able  to  supplement  it  by 
the  success  of  his  teaching  through  fees,  is  upon  the 
whole,  the  best.  It  is  that  which,  in  the  somewhat  diff- 
erent sphere  of  secondary  schools,  is  adopted  by  the 
Commission  where  I-  do  my  work,  and  which  we  have 
found  successful.  A  regulated  competition,  not  between 
professor  and  professor  but  between  staff  and  staff,  with 
governing  bodies  over  them  to  see  that  it  is  not  carried 
to  extremes,  is  perhaps  as  near  arriving  at  the  good 
without  the  evil  of  competition  as  you  can  get.  Oppo- 
nents seem  to  me  further  to  ignore  the  degree  to  which 
Lern-freiheit,  as  it  is  called,  exists  already.  Students 
enter  at  University  College  in  one  subject  and  at  King's 
College  in  another  subject  at  the  present  day,  without 
anybody  interfering  with  them  or  asking  them  why  they 
do  so.  There  is  a  limit  to  this  of  course.  Roaming 
about  London  from  one  place  to  another  cannot  be 
carried  far  without  great  waste  of  time  and  energy,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  these  things  by  charter. 

In  regard  to  the  control  of  the  University  over  col- 
leges the  language  of  the  charter  (chapter  25)  has  been 
found  fault  with  because  it  is  merely  negative.  I  have 
explained  the  reason  why  clauses  are  couched  in  a 
negative  form  in  the  charter,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
objection  to  turning  it  into  an  affirmative  clause.  We 
say  :  "  A  college  in  the  University  shall  not  in  any 
"  way  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
"  Council  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  the 
"  duration  and  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required  of 
"  the  students  of  the  college  as  a  qualification  for 
"  University  degrees  or  distinctions."  There  can  be 
no  conceivable  objection  to  say  that  the  University  and 
not  the  colleges  shall  regulate  the  studies  for  a  degree. 

24.822.  You  think  the  objection  is  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  put  ? — I  think  the  objection  has  arisen 
from  somewhat  casually  reading  the  chapter,  and  not 
inquiring  what  the  meaning  of  the  charter  or  the 
purport  of  it  is,  as  a  whole. 

24.823.  Of  course  it  cuts  out  all  power  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  different 
professors  except  indirectly  by  refusing  to  admit  them 
to  the  Faculty  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  though  indirect,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
University. 

24.824.  You  think  that  if  it  had  been  put  tne  other 
way  that  the  University  should  have  complete  control 
of  the  regulation,  duration,  and  nature  of  the  studies 
of  the  colleges,  it  would  not  have  been  objected  to  ? — 
It  is  possible.  Certainly  we  should  have  no  objection 
to  that  alteration  being  now  made. 

24.825.  Then  you  wish  to  go  bade  to  the  question 
of  the  narrow  basis.  You  have  a  further  answer  to 
the  objection  which  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
that  ? — In  regard  to  the  teaching  institutions  not 
included  in  the  University  the  objection  of  narrowness 
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Sir  G.  Young,  as  urged  by  the  other  teaching  institutions  which  have 
Bart.  no1  proved  efficiency,  and  which  took  no  interest  in  the 
— *■         matter  until  we  had  passed  the  Privy  Council,  is  one 

22  Mar.  1893.  j  fainlx.  must  now  be  noticed.    But  before  pro- 

ceeding to  consider  that  in  detail  I  should  like  to  say 
this ;  we  did  no  doubt  mean  to  interpose  a  check  to 
the  dissipation  of  energy  which  is  due  to  the  present 
system  of  University  education  in  Loudon  ;  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  the  exaction  of  a  very  high  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  colleges  which  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  University ;  we  are  not  prepared  to  allow  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  University  colleges 
should  be  established,  one  in  every  suburb  of  London. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  principle  of  taking  Univer- 
sity teaching  into  every  street,  or  into  every  suburb, 
is  the  right  one  ;  but  when  you  come  to  teaching  of 
this  class,  teaching  depending  so  largely  as  it  does 
upon  appliances  and  plant,  it  is  rather  for  the  student 
to  come  to  the  teacher  than  for  the  teacher  to  go  to 
the  student.  We  do  not  want  to  carry  that  out  with 
logical  severity  into  every  province,  and  with  regard 
to  every  lecture  given  by  a  University  lecturer  or  pro- 
fessor, but  in  the  main  we  are  prepared  to  uphold 
that  position. 

24.826.  I  see  that  lower  down  you  go  into  it  at  con- 
siderable length  with  regard  to  different  institutions  ? 
— Yes,  I  shall  come  to  it  again,  and  I  shall  desire 
shortly  to  state  some  points  I  have  collected  upon 
each  case. 

24.827.  Then  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
efficiency  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter  ? — I  notice  that 
w&  have  followed  in  substance  the  conditions  of  the 
Victoria  University  Charter.  In  the  Victoria  Charter 
the  conditions  are  as  follows  :  "  The  college  has  esta- 
"  bli-hed  a  reasonably  complete  curriculum,  and  possess 
"  a  reasonably  sufficient  teaching  staff  (in  Arts'  and 
"  Sciences  at  least).  Secondly,  the  means  and  ap- 
"  pliances  for  teaching  established  on  a  sound  basis. 
':  Thirdly,  the  college  is  under  the  independent  control 
"  of  its  own  governing  body."  We  have  recast  that 
in  this  form  :  The  college  to  be  established  on  a  basis 
justifying  the  expectation  of  its  permanent  existence, 
and  under  the  independent  control  of  its  own  governing 
body.  Secondly,  the  college  possesses  a  sufficient  staff, 
building,  and  appliances  ;  with  adequate  arrangements 
for  teaching  and  study  (in  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  in 
respect  of  which  it  seeks  admission). 

24.828.  You  have  to  relax  that  a  little  in  regard  to 
the  medical  colleges,  have  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  in  regard 
to  the  medical  colleges  we  have  to  relax  that  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  the  governing  body,  because, 
technically,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  hospital 
committees.  We  thought  ourselves  able  to  do  that 
because  substantially  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  educationally  speaking,  the 
Medical  Schools  are  under  the  control  of  their  own 
governing  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  it  is  the  teaching  staff,  not  the  committee,  which 
will  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  the  University. 
We  have  so  drafted,  the  charter  as  to  make  room  in 
that  respect  for  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  I  shall 
have  to  notice  one  hereafter.  We  follow  the  Victoria 
Charter  in  requiring  permanence,  but  we  improve  the 
definition  :  we  follow  the  Victoria  Charter  in  requiring 
autonomy  ;  we  follow  the  Victoria  Charter  in  requir- 
ing efficiency  ;  we  follow  the  Victoria  Charter  in  not 
specifically  requiring  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
endowment ;  and  we  vary  from  it  in  not  requiring  arts 
and  sciences  in  all  the  colleges.  It  is  not  our  narrow- 
ness here  but  our  liberality  which  is  objected  to.  I 
shall  come  to  that  objection  when  I  deal  with  the  case 
of  the  Victoria  University. 

24,829.  That  finishes  the  answers  to  Objection 
No.  15.  We  now  go  to  1G,  which  is  this:  That  the 
prayer  of  University  College  and  King's  College  for 
incorporation  as  a  University  was  "  rejected "  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  and  that  by  the  charter,  sub- 
stantially granting  this  prayer,  an  essential  reeommen- 
dation  of  the  Commissioners,  that  namely  in  favour 
(paragraph  12)  of  co-ordinating  under  a  University  a 
variety  of  institutions  "  purporting  to  give  teaching 


of  a  high  class  in  the  metropolis "  was  set  aside  ? — I 
will  make  this  short.  The  recommendations  of  that 
Commission  will  be  found  in  paragraph  22,  as  well  as 
in  paragraph  12.  After  mentioning  the  three  schemes 
which  were  presented  to  the  Commission  by  Lord 
Justice  Fry ;  that  of  1885,  passed  by  a  Committee  of 
Convocation,  but  not  accepted  by  Convocation ;  that 
of  1886,  which  was  accepted  by  Convocation  ;  and 
that  of  1887  of  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London ;  and  after  noting  that  only  the 
scheme  of  1885  was  limited  to  London,  they  go  on  to 
advocate  the  metropolitan  limit,  and  say  that  such  col- 
leges as  University  College  and  King's  College  may 
well  be  called  "  constituent  colleges,"  and  others  they 
think  should  not  be  so  called.  In  section  23  of  the 
Report  they  "  think  that  the  suggestions  for  admitting 
"  these  other  institutions"  (institutions  which  they 
elsewhere  characterise  as  "  of  a  less  authoritative  cha- 
racter ")  to  the  University  ('  contained  in  the  scheme 
"  of  the  first  Committee  of  Convocation,  and  in  that  of 
"  the  Senate  were  suitable  and  adequate."  The  scheme 
of  the  first  Committee  of  Convocation,  the  scheme 
which  was  not  accepted,  was  that  in  which  there  were 
three  terraces  of  institutions,  the  first  consisting  of 
"  colleges  principally  intended  to  occupy  the  entire 
"  time  of  their  students";  the  second,  "colleges 
"  in  which  lectures  are  given  of  the  most  advanced 
"  kind";  and  third,  "colleges  intended  to  aid  the 
"  evening  studies  of  persons  engaged  in  business, 
"  or  otherwise  not  falling  under  the  first  or  second 
"  class."  Convocation  in  1886  rejected  all  this,  and 
required  for  association  "  one  or  more  Faculties  of 
University  rank'"';  they  also  removed  the  limitation 
to  London.  The  Senate  removed  the  requirement  of 
"  Faculties  of  University  rank,"  but  did  not  rebuild 
the  terraces — did  not  make  any  provision  for  a  superior 
or  inferior  class  of  colleges.  (See  Lord  Justice  Fry's 
evidence,  Question  No.  104G,  page  96,  Column  A.) 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  rather  a  dark  saying 
thai  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  scheme  of  the 
first  committee  of  Convocation  (that  is  the  one  with 
the  terraces)  and  in  that  of  the  Senate,  were  suitable 
and  adequate;  because  they  do  not  seem  in  fact  to  be 
consistent.  But  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  the 
matter  was  not  intended  to  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Commissioners  in  their  Report ;  they  left  it  open 
to  reconsideration,  and  when  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  they  left  it 
out  altogether.  In  the  scheme  of  1891  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  admission  of  colleges  of  an  inferior 
grade  or  on  a  lower  terrace. 

24,8o0.  Then  you  wish  to  refer  to  Evidence  12,442 
and  1( ),S91i,  and  answer  the  general  question  whether 
educational  institutions  of  different  "grades"  ought 
to  be  placed  under  one  governing  body? — In  this 
connexion  my  attention  was  called  to  a  question  by 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  (12,442).  "We  are  all 
"  agreed  in  thinking  that  our  scheme  must,  in  the 
"  first  place,  co-ordinate  all  the  existing  teaching  in- 
"  stitutions  in  London."  It  rather  took  my  breath 
away.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say,  with  regard  to 
secondary  schools,  with  which  I  am  officially  connected, 
the  art  of  teaching  boys  at  school  is  surely  different 
from  the  art  of  teaching  men  at  college.  The  problem 
of  organising  secondary  education  is  a  question  of  the 
day,  and  a  difficult  question,  but  it  is  not  this  question. 
Omitting  primary  schools  and  coming  to  institutions 
for  advanced  instruction  I  would  say  :  "  Are  all  to  be 
"  made  part  of  the  University  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing 
"  as  grade  in  advanced  education  as  well  as  in  secon- 
"  dary  education  "  ?  By  "  grade  "  in  secondary  schools 
I  mean  the  distinction  which  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  age  at  which  regular  education  is  to  cease. 
This  affects  the  curriculum  and,  of  course,  the  cost, 
but  the  age  at  which  regular  education  is  to  cease  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  difference  of  grade  in  schools 
is  understood  to  turn.  In  advanced  education  it 
similarly  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  the  question 
whether  regular  education  has  ceased  or  has  not  ceased  ? 
We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  education  con- 
sidered as  a  lucre  by-work  of  bread- winning,  and  in 
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the  next,  place  as  the  main  work  of  a  further  period 
of  youth,  after  leaving  school,  which  is  subtracted 
from  bread- winning  and  given  up  to  study.  Technical 
education  may  be  either  of  these,  but  for  the  real  Avork- 
ing  classes  it  must  be  mainly  education  as  a  by-work 
of  bread-winning,  for  they  have  to  go  to  work.  Uni- 
versity work  must  be  work  subtracted  from  bread 
winning  and  given  up  to  study.  Whether  that  is  best 
done  by  youths  as  in  Scotland,  who  go  to  work  part 
of  the  year  and  study  the  other  part  cf  the  year,  or, 
as  in  England,  where  they  give  up  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  study  before  they  go  to  work,  I  do  not  know. 
Anyhow,  the  scope,  the  aim  in  the  two  classes  is  not  the 
same.  With  regard  to  the  first  class,  education  con- 
sidered as  a  by-work  of  bread- winning  must  be  visibly 
and  directly  profitable,  or  else  sensibly  attractive. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Barnett  gives 
(15,427).  He  speaks  of  the  students  at  Toynbee  Hall 
as  going  there  "merely  to  fill  their  lives."  That  is  not 
the  note  of  a  University  education.  Take  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Churton  Collins  (22,421)  ;  the  education  they 
give  in  the  University  extension  lectures  must  be 
"  popular."  That  again  is  not  the  note  of  University 
education.  In  Universities,  at  all  events,  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  can  be  held  up  as  an  aim,  although 
Law,  Medicine,  Applied  Science,  and  Technology,  are 
all  among  its  fields  of  work.  It  must  have  the  stu- 
dents' best  energies.  Prima  facie  therefore,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  strong  objection  to  mixing  up  in 
one  institution  these  different  kinds  of  work  ;  but  to 
decide  how  far  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  or  a  good  effect 
further  and  closer  examination  is  necessary.  Co-ordi- 
nation, recognition,  (not  full  admittance,)  of  these 
inferior  institutions  appears  to  me — what  ?  It  is  not 
very  clear  from  the  evidence.  I  do  not  think  any  full 
analysis  has  yet  been  given.  I  am  disposed  to  attempt 
it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which  has  occupied 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  Commissioners.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  co-ordination  in  another  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  used,  say,  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
(17,485)  where  he  means  division  of  labour  between 
teachers.  That  is  another  question.  This  is  co- 
ordination as  between  institutions.  The  first  question 
is  whether  the  University  should  absorb  institutions 
giving  advanced  education  of  a  lower  grade — absorb 
them  altogether — and  this  is  one  of  several  forms  in 
which  the  University  may  be  given  power  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  The  only  question  which  arises,  of 
course,  is  whether  it  shall  legally  aosorb  them.  Edu- 
cationally it  is  impossible.  In  this  sense  I  have  to 
notice  that  all  the  institutions  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  concerned  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question  rejected  absorption ;  the  City  of  Lomion 
College,  by  Prebendary  Whittington  (12,653,  12,729)  ; 
the  Working  Men's  College,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(12,458),  and  Mr.  Mure  (12,421)  ;  and  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  by  Mr.  Norris  (12,770,  12,819),  all  re- 
ject absorption.  In  Bedford  College  there  is  an  incli- 
nation to  propose  it,  but  as  applied  to  their  own  case 
it  appears  to  be  accepted  in  a  somewhat  qualified  way 
(3361).  Professor  Thorpe,  at  Questions  211  and  318, 
proposes  to  absorb  the  higher  colleges,  which,  of 
course,  educationally  speaking,  he  might  do  in  a  Uni- 
versity, but  he  only  co-ordinates  under  the  control  of 
the  University  the  inferior  institutions.  Passing  from 
"absorption"  to  "co-ordination";  the  next  way,  I 
shall  notice,  in  which  a  LTniversity  can  interfere  with 
them  is  by  exercising  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
their  teachers,  or  some  of  them.  To  this  I  object, 
because  it  interferes  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
institution ;  they  must  be  governed  by  their  own 
governing  body,  and  anything  which  interferes  with 
its  responsibility  tends  to  less  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion. Thirdly,  it  might  interfere  with  them  by  con- 
trolling their  teaching  through  examinations  of  their 
students  and  by  setting  syllabuses.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  revolting  against.  To  undertake  to 
exercise  a  power  over  institutions,  which  we  oppose  in 
our  own  case,  would  clearly  not  be  right. 

24,831.  You  go  very  near 'it.  You  allow  the 
University  to  have  some  control  over  your  own  teach- 


ing ? — Yes,  but  the  University  in  our  scheme  is  a  Sir  G.  Young, 
reproduction  of  ourselves.  Bart 

24.832.  You  yourselves  are  represented  upon  it  and 

these  minor  institutions  would  not  be? — That  they  22  x  ar-  i8i)::(- 
should  be  represented  is,  of  course,  is  a  possibility  ;  but 
there  are  objections  to  it.  The  degree  to  which  one  set 
of  men,  fully  engaged  in  one  sort  of  work  in  which 
they  are  specialists,  can  beneficially  be  set  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  another  set  which  is  different  in 
scope,  is  very  limited.  For  instance,  in  secondary 
schools  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  it  is  reached 
if  a  University  professor  finds  place  in  the  governing 
body  or  supervising  body,  which  appoints  and  dismisses 
the  head  master  (who  is  the  real  governor)  and  sees 
that  the  scheme  is  observed ;  and  secondly,  if  leaving 
examinations  are  offered  by  the  University  among 
others,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  or  leave,  and  are  not 
made  compulsory  on  the  school.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  in  institutions  for  advanced  education,  or 
to  a  "  special  organ  "  or  syndicate  being  established  to 
do  what  is  not  University  work  ;  to  award  certificates 
and  so  on ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  attaching 
University  privileges  to  those  certificates,  as  may  be 
done  under  the  Gresham  Charter.  That  is  covered  by 
the  general  terms  of  the  Gresham  Charter  and  may 
be  more  particularly  dealt  with  if  desirable ;  but  all 
this  put  together  hardly,  I  think,  amounts  to  what  is 
called  co-ordination. 

24.833.  Then  with  regard  to  power  over  and 
influence  in  the  University? — To  that  we  object.  It 
is  hardly  urged  of  course  that  they  shall,  although 
inefficient,  have  actual  power  by  representation  upon 
the  council  of  the  University.  What  they  urge  is  that 
they  are  suitable  institutions  to  come  in  as  efficient 
colleges  in  the  University ;  but  I  am  considering  the 
case  now,  not  with  reference  to  what  they  urge  but 
with  reference  to  the  question  at  large.  There  may 
be  a  ease  for  giving  the  bodies  that  endow  the  Uni- 
versity, especially  if  it  be  public  funds  with  which  they 
are  dealing,  representation  on  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity. There  is,  for  giving  to  bodies  that  have 
power  to  admit  to  the  practice  of  a  profession,  by 
examinations  which  must  either  be  utilized,  or  redupli- 
cated, by  the  University.  The  University  benefits  by 
that.-  But  the  University,  in  respect  of  other  kinds 
of  educational  institutions,  should  be  self-contained, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  inferior  institutions  should 
be  self-contained. 

24.834.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  whether 
the  University  should  leud  its  name  and  the  advertise- 
ment of  connection  with  it  ? —This  would  be  done  in 
the  form  of  calling  their  students,  or  some  of  them, 
University  students,  and  calling  their  teachers,  or  some 
of  them,  University  teachers ;  or  as  it  is  put  by 
Mr.  Jennings  at  12,373,  giving  them  a  "  University 
tone  ;"  but,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  misleading  the  public  by  this  playing  with 
names  ;  and  in  the  next  place  there  is  a  more  serious 
danger,  namely,  that  of  diverting  the  institution  from 
its  own  proper  work.  It  is  sought  by  these  institutions 
not  for  what  they  do  now  but  for  what  they  think 
they  may  come  to  do.  But  their  present  work  is 
useful  and  honourable,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
within  their  doors  as  second  rate. 

24.835.  Then  with  regard  to  admitting  their 
students  to  exMminations  for  degrees? — This  is  very 
naturally  what  they  most  want  ;  but  in  the  first 
place  the  teaching  University  would  abandon  its 
first  principle,  which,  as  we  have  expressed  it  in 
the  charter,  is  "  the  providing  and  encouraging 
"  systematic  teaching  and  methods  of  study,  for  the 
"  efficiency  of  which  it  should  become  responsible  ;  " 
and,  secondly,  the  admission  of  outside  students  to  the 
degrees  of  a  teaching  University  ha3  a  tendency  to 
force  down  the  standard  of  degrees.  They  want  them 
easy.  Thirdly,  their  successes  in  graduation,  which 
are  chiefly  of  course  obtained  in  the  cheaper  teaching, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  more  especially,  (which  are 
by  no  means  depreciated  on  our  part,)  would  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  make  cases  for  full  admission.  In  other 
words  the  conditions  of  efficiency  which  are  so  carefully  • 
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Sh  U.  Young,  worded  in  the  charter  will  degenerate  into  the 
Bart.  production  of  a  mere  graduation  record,  or  even  into 
~ ~        the  production  of  a  mere  matriculation,  record  as  in 

22  Mar.  1893.    gome  cases  before  us  to  which  I  shall  have  to  allude. 

This  is  the  "  slope  "  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  answer  to 
question  10,970,  which  is  a  part  of  the  recorded 
history  of  the  University  of  London.  The  appeal  to 
a  mere  record  of  the  passing  of  examinations  in  the 
case  of  the  University  of  London  led  to  the  total 
abandonment  of  affiliation ;  and  this  again  ends  in  a 
mere  examining  University.  The  tendency  to  put 
forward  a  graduation  record  is  Avell  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Busk  at  question  988  ;  "  I  think  the  University 
"  should  judge  of  the  results  produced  by  the  teaching 
"  institutions  rather  than  the  means  by  which  these 
"  results  are  produced."  We  incline  to  the  view 
which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  this. 

24.836.  Can  there  be  any  co-ordination  short  of 
admission  as  "  colleges  "  ? — Short  of  full  admission  as 
colleges,  the  "less  authoritative  institutions  seem  to 
reject  co-ordination  on  these  lines.  They  put  out 
large  claims ;  they  want  full  admission  as  colleges 
(Bedford  College,  3349,  3841  ;  City  of  London  College, 
12,638,  12,674;  Working  Men's  College,  12,330, 
12,445  ;  contra,  Birkbeck  Institution,  12,776.) ;  they 
want  representation  in  the  governing  body  (Bedford 
College,  3446,  3450,  3841  ;  City  of  London  College, 
12,666  (but  see  12,413),  Working  Men's  College, 
12,442  (but  see  12,413)  ;  Birkbeck  Institution,  12,772, 
12,825);  they  want  degrees,  not  certificates  for  their 
students  (City  of  London  College,  12,649;  Working 
Men's  College,  12,323,  12,409)  ;  Birkbeck  Institution, 
12,773,  12,806)  ;  and  they  reject  sending  on  their 
students  to  an  efficient  college  after  they  have  been 
a  year  or  two  years  with  themselves  (City  of  London 
College  (except  for  one  year)  12,642;  Working  Men's 
College,  12343,  12,353  ;  Birkbeck  Institution,  12,S  10). 
That  is  practically  universal  with  them. 

24.837.  What  do  you  think  could  be  given  to  them 
indeDendently  of  whether  it  satisfies  them  or  not — very 
little  more  than  the  University  certificates  ? — Certifi- 
cates, to  which  the  University,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  willing  to  attach — and  to  which  you  may,  if  you 
please,  insert  in  the  Charter,  that  it  shall  have  power 
to  attach — privileges  in  the  shape  of  excusing  a  certain 
portion  of  attendance  which  is  some  part  of  the  quali- 
fication for  degrees  in  the  case  of  other  students. 

24.838.  Then  you  wish  to  notice  the  question  of  the 
doubtful  attitude  of  the  University  of  London  witnesses 
on  this  point  ? — Yes,  I  notice  the  doubtful  attitude 
of  those  witnesses  on  this  question,  because  there  has 
been  a  certain  change  of  front  in  this  matter.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  non-acceptance  by  Convocation 
of  the  scheme  of  1885,  that  of  Lord  Justice  Fry's  Com- 
mittee. I  notice  that  Sir  Phillip  Magnus  still  adheres 
to  the  principle  which  was  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
over  which  he  presided  in  1886.  In  question  17,459 
he  says,  "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  University  should 
"  extend  itself  so  as  to  embrace  teaching  which  cannot 
"  properly  be  said  to  be  of  the  highest  academic 
"  character."  But  the  Convocation  witnesses  seem  now 
to  have  changed,  they  seek  to  co-ordinate  all  institutions 
alike  under  the  University,  and  appear  inclined  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  less  authoritative  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  defeat  the  University  Colleges. 

24.839.  Now  we  come  to  objection  17,  "  that 
"  Bedford  College  for  ladies  is  not  included "  ? — 
Assuming  that  this  Commission  is  prepared  to  conduct 
the  inquiry  whether  this  institution  fulfils  the  conditions 
of  efficiency,  there  can  be  no  objection  of  course  to 
giving  such  information  as  it  has  fallen  within  my 
individual  power  to  collect.  I  would  submit,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  question  which  the  Privy  Council 
Thought  should  be  left  to  the  University,  that  is  to 
say,  in  all  cases  where  no  distinct  claim  had  been  made 
out  in  evidence  for  admission,  the  question  was 
thought  more  suitable  for  inquiry  by  the  University 
after  the  University  was  founded.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obvious  that  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
advocatus  diaboli  is  wanted.  Without  any  ill-will  to 
the  institution,  and  with  no  desire  to  deprecate  the 


excellent  work  they  are  doing,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  point  out  weaknesses  in  their  case  and  to  make 
statements  which  will  bring  us  into  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism, or  at  all  events  of  criticism,  and  which  may 
nevertheless  be  useful  to  the  Commissioners.  There- 
fore, if  I  am  obliged  to  follow  in  this  track,  I  wish 
to  do  so  only  after  guarding  myself  most  carefully 
against  its  being  supposed  that  we,  at  University 
College,  or  that  I  in  particular,  ignore  or  am  ignorant 
of  the  excellent  work  which  is  done  at  Bedford  College 
and  elsewhere  which  is  to  some  extent  of  a  University 
character.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  some  good 
Avork  of  a  University  character  is  done  in  an  insti- 
tution, it  therefore  has  made  out  a  case  for  admission 
as  a  college  in  the  University  in  one  or  more  faculties. 
I  am  obliged  to  note,  however,  that  in  their  statement 
(Appendix  No.  6)  Bedford  College  has  attacked  the 
Charter.  They  have  made  a  complaint  (3,347)  against 
our  personal  conduct  of  the  movement,  and  they  have 
proposed  the  destruction  of  University  College  and 
King's  College,  which  they  call  absorption,  while 
practically  rejecting  it  for  themselves  (3,361).  I  wish, 
in  the  first  place,  to  reply  to  the  censure  contained 
in  the  answer  to  3,347,  in  which  they  say,  "  we  ought 
"  to  have  been  asked  in  the  first  instance  to  join  the 
"  federation."  In  the  year  1884,  the  Association  for 
promoting  a  Teaching  University  was  founded,  and  I 
took  an  active  part  in  getting  together  representa- 
tives of  the  various  institutions  which  it  was  sup- 
posed might  be  interested  in  the  matter.  Among 
others  a  member  of  the  council  of  Bedford  College 
was  consulted,  and  we  were  told  in  the  first 
place  that  Bedford  College  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  thiugs,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  University  for  London,  and  with  the  suc- 
cess they  had  had  in  preparing  students  for  its  exami- 
nations. In  the  next  place,  that  since  it  was  un- 
deniably possible  that  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment we  might  be  brought  into  antagonism  with 
the  University  of  London,  they  would  not  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  they  were 
far  too  grateful  to  the  University  of  London  for 
having  opened  degrees  to  women,  and  therefore 
they  would  not  wish  to  interfere  with  them  or  do 
anything  to  which  they  might  object.  These  answers, 
which  appeared  perfectly  intelligible,  and  even  credit- 
able, were  of  course  quite  sufficient  for  us,  and  no 
further  communication  of  either  a  personal  or  an 
otfieial  character  was  made  to  the  authorities  of  Bed- 
ford College  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1887  the 
petition  for  a  Charter  was  presented  by  University 
College  and  King's  College,  and  the  Charter  was 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  the 
Privy  Council  that  no  such  petition  could  be  attended 
to  without  a  draft  Charter.  The  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  a  Teaching  University  was  thereupon 
moved  to  support  the  Charter  by  a  petition,  and  the 
Committee  of  it  met  several  times  during  the  summer, 
Dr.  Russell  being  a  member  of  it.  Dr.  Russell  was 
a  member  of  Council,  and  during  that  year,  I  believe, 
was  appointed  president  of  Bedford  College,  but  he 
was  present  on  the  Committee  as  Chemistry  Lecturer 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.  During  all  the  debates,  at 
which  I  was  personally  present,  when  the  petition 
of  the  association  was  being  drawn  up,  Dr.  Russell 
never  mentioned  for  a  moment  that  Bedford  College 
would  wish  to  be  included  in  the  University.  In  the 
year  1888  the  Commission  sat  and  took  evidence,  and 
in  the  Appendix  No.  9  will  be  found  the  letter  of 
the  authorities  of  Bedford  College,  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  applied  to  give  evidence,  or  at  all  events 
did  not  give  evidence,  before  the  Commission,  but 
who  sent  a  letter — a  short  letter  of  two  paragraphs — 
merely  stating  that  they  would  wish  to  be  included  in 
any  University  that  might  be  founded.  In  1891  they 
appeared  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  presented  a 
short  Case  which  I  have  here,  but  from  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  many  extracts,  because  in  fact  the 
evidence  they  have  given  must  be  taken  as  super- 
seding what  was  then  said,  and  as  covering  a  larger 
ground.    I  submit  that  under  these  circumstances  no 
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reproach,  no  censure,  can  attach  to  the  conductors  of 
this  movement,  to  those  who  were  responsible  Cor  the 
association  up  to  1887,  or  to  the  Councils  of  the  Univer- 
sity Colleges  afterwards,  because  Bedford  College  was 
not  included  in  the  University. 

That,  of  course,  in  no  way  affects  the  question 
to  which  I  come  next,  whether  they  ought  now  to 
be  admitted.    The  evidence  of  efficiency  which  has 
been  tendered  by  Bedford  College,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  24th  chapter  of  the  Gresham 
Charter,  is  chiefly  a  reliance  upon  their  graduation 
record   in   the  University  of  London.     Now  it  is 
necessary  to  sift,  the  graduation  record   which  has 
been  presented  by  Bedford  College.     It  appeared 
to  me  on  a  first  perusal  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Rus- 
sell as  revised  (3315)  that  he  must  have  very  much 
exaggerated  it.     .He  speaks  of  248,  of  whom  200 
passed.     I  thought,  and  I  believe  my  further  re- 
searches have  established  the  fact,  that  by  "  passed  " 
he  must  mean  "  matriculated  "  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  not,  as  a  reference  to  the  question  would 
seem  to  imply,  having  taken  degrees.    I  notice  that  in 
the  Case  of  Bedford  College  presented  in  1891  they 
claimed  during  the  10  years  during  which  degrees  had 
been  open  to  women  58  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  15  for 
the  degree  of  B.Sc,  total  73  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
another  figure  which  has  been  furnished  to  me  as  the 
present  state  of  the  record,  namely, "  96  including  higher 
degrees."    That  is  from  the  secretary  of  the  college. 
Therefore  the  number  248  which  Dr.  Russell  gives  in 
that  answer  must  be  considered  as  a  mistake  so  far  as 
graduation  is  concerned,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  by  a  slip  quoted  from  a  record  of  matricu- 
lations    The  importance  of   this  point  will  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  over-estimated,  on  reference  to 
the  extraordinary  statements  in  the  same  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  contradicted,  App.  52.     The  200 
who  passed,  out  of  that  248,  represents,  I  submit, 
good  preparatory  work  for  a  University,  good  girls' 
school  work.     It  is   quite  true  that   the  matricu- 
lation of  the  University  of  London  is  a  rather  more 
difficult  examination  than  can  be  passed  by  the  average 
student  leaving  an  average  school ;  it  in  fact  corre- 
sponds to  the  "  Little  Go,"  or  Previous  Examination 
at  Cambridge.    I  notice,  according   to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Bryant,  at  3936,  that  out  of  112  students  now 
in  the  college,  oidy  44  are  to  be.  considered  as  Uni- 
versity of  London  students,  and  among  "University 
of  London   students"  it    is  clear  they  may  be  in- 
cluding students  for  matriculation,  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  those  corresponding  to  undergraduates 
to  something  less;  leaving   certainly  more  than  one 
half,  and  probably  a  good'  deal  more  than  one  half, 
belonging  strictly  to  a,  girls'  school,  or  to  the  classes 
of  the,  Fine  Arts  School  which  they  keep,  which 
numbers  16.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  ninth  para- 
graph of  their  Case,  which  states  that,  "  nearly  one 
third,"  (and   therefore  we  may  say  not  one  third) 
"  of  their  students,  matriculate  in  the  University  of 
"  London." 

I  now  come  to  further  evidence  which  I  have  collected 
with  regard  to  the  claim  of  Bedford  College  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  efficient  college  in  the  University.  The 
probability  of  permanent  existence  is  inferred  for  the 
college  from  its.  having  a  "charter  of  its  own  "(I  am 
quoting  from  their  Case),  that  is  to  say,  it  is  registered 
under  the  Companies'  Act,  1867,  section  23,  the,  lia- 
bility of  each  member  of  the  college  being  limited  to  51. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is  under  the  independent  control 
of  its  own  governing  body,  because  it  has  a  governing 
body  and  committees.  No  balance  sheet,  is  submitted, 
and  none  is  accessible  to  the  public.  Companies  under 
the  23rd  section,  which  are  registered  "  not  for  profit " 
are  not  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  furnish 
a  balance  sheet,  and  since  the  college  has  no  endow- 
ment it,  does  not  furnish  a  balance  sneet  to  the  Charity 
Commission.  I  now  wish  to  refer  to  Appendix  18,  to 
the  entries  there  included  of  students  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  graduation  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London.  Of  these,  it,  will  be  observed  that  one  half 
are  "  joint  entries."  That  is  so  also  in  some  of  the 
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Faculties  at  Univaisity  College,  but  it  must  be  noted  Sir  G.  Young, 
that  there  is  a  different  significance  in  a  joint  entry  as  Bart. 

I  explained  it  when  I  was  before  the  Commission   

previously,  according  as  a  college  is  completely  or  in-  22  Mar-  1893- 
completely  equipped.    Many  of  the  girls  from  Bedford 
College  come  on  to  University  College.    Why  ?  Be- 
cause, of  course,  we  have  a  far  more  complete  equip- 
ment, and  they  come  to  us  for  the  teaching  that  they 
cannot  get  there.    Some  girls,  who  otherwise  might 
study  entirely  at  University  College,  will,  I  daresay, 
be  found  at  Bedford  College  ;  but  the  reason  for  their 
going  there,  if  they  were  originally  eutered  at  Univer- 
sity College,  would  be,  no  doubt,  merely  the  greater 
quiet  of  the  place,  and  the  fact  that  they  might  obtain  a 
quiet  seat  in  a  laboratory  without  the  intrusion  of  young 
men ;  not,  that  the  laboratories,  though  they  may  be 
efficient  at  Bedford  College,  are  more  efficient  than 
the  laboratories  of  University  College.     Thus  many 
of  the  Bedford   College  girls  come  to  us  at  Uni- 
versity    College,   and   I    notice  in  an  extract  that 
I  have  made  from  the  prospectus  of  another  college 
for  girls — the  Westfield  College,  Hampstead,  which 
was  established  in  1872  for  the  preparation  of  students 
for  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London — that 
"  those  students  who  are  working  with  a  view  to  the 
"  B.Sc.  degree  take  Physics  at  Bedford  College,  and 
"  Botany  at  University  College."    Again,  the  name 
of  "  Dr.  Bryant,"  who  gave  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission, the  very  able  assistant  .of  Miss  Buss  in  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  appears  in  both  calen- 
dars, that  of  University  College  and  that  of  Bedford 
College.  In  the  next  place,  are  they  completely  equippec I 
for  the  purposes  of  a  University  ?    Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
in  his  evidence  at  18,012,  seems  doubtful  about,  it.  He 
says,  "  I  do  not  know  about  that,"  but  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  has  t'-.e  best  means  of  knowing  about  it,  for 
Lady  Roscoe  is  a  member  of  the  council  and  com- 
mittees of  Bedford  College.    Therefore,  I  conclude 
that  what  he  means  is  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  that 
he  can  say  they  are  completely  equipped  for  the 
purposes  of  a  University.    In  the  next  place  as  to 
their  staff.    It,  has  been  noticed  in  former  years  that 
the  phenomenon  of  doubling,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
fessor taking  duties  in  more  than  one  subject,  was 
frequent.    They  have  very  much  improved,  but  still 
there  is  one  accomplished  lady  who  teaches  botany, 
geology,  and  geography,  and  there  are  no  less  than 
three  who  take  Bedford  College  work  together  with 
work  in  other  institutions.    Professor  Womack  is  also 
a  teacher  of  physics  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  Professor 
Heath  is  an  assistant  teaches  of  English  at  King's 
College,  and  Mr.  Benham,  the.  teacher  of  physiology, 
is  a  demonstrator  at  Oxford,      In  the  next  place 
as  to    their  buildings.    They  claim  that  they  have 
now  buildings  "of  their  own."    So  they  have,  but 
they  are  leasehold,  and  with  regard  to  the  rent  and 
term  it  was  not  stated  in  their  evidence,  and  I  have 
not,    succeeded    in    discovering    it.     I    know  this, 
that  for  the    laboratories  they   have  recently  built 
the  term  of  the  lease  is  only  40  years.  Therefore, 
the  question  of   expectation  of  permanent  existence 
cannot    be  considered  as  entirely   settled.     In  the 
next  place  as  to  their  endowment ;    it  is  admitted 
that  they  have  none  for  maintenance.    A  small  sum 
which  was  raised  (according  to  their  Calendar  of  1888, 
page,  12),  was  applied  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
the  college.    Under  these  circumstances  I  submit  with 
confidence  that  the  resources  of  the  college  are  not  on 
a  University  footing ;  that  they  are  not,  as  claimed,  of 
equal  standing  with  University  College,  Kings'  College, 
Owens  College,  and  the  Liverpool  College. 

Then  there  remains  an  important  matter  to  notice; 
which  I  mention  with  an  intent  which  is  distinctly 
friendly  to  the  college,  and  in  the  hope  that  it,  may  be 
of  some  use  to  them.  It  affects  the  question  of  "  the 
control  of  its  own  governing  body."  I  refer  to  the 
Reid  Trust.  This  was  a  trust  for  the  general  pro- 
motion of  education  of  a  University  character  for 
girls,  founded  in  the  year  1866  by  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Reid,  who  in  the  year  1849  had  founded  Bed- 
ford College.     She  left   her    property  not  to  Bed- 
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tir  G.  Yotmg,  ford  College,  but   to   three    trustees,   ladies,  with 
Bart.         general  powers  to  distribute  the  money  as  they  pleased 
to  promote    the  higher  education    <  if  women ;  and 
2  Mar.  1893.    she  ]eft  them    also    ^  hmge    .Q  Bedford  Square 

where  the  College  was  then  conducted.  The  reason  of 
this  may  possibly  have  been  that  Bedford  College  at 
this  time  was  under  a  government  and  constitution 
which  had  not  been  very  successful — a  constitution 
originally  planned  by  Professor  Francis  Newman, 
which  bore  a  more  strict  analogy  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University  of  London  as  proposed  in 
the  Senate's  Scheme  of  1891,  than  to  that  which,  from 
my  point  of  view,  I  should  prefer,  that  is  to  say,  a 
constitution  consisting  of  a  very  large  governing  body, 
working  through  an  executive  committee.  It  had  not 
worked  well,  and  in  1868,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  foundress,  the  Reid  Trustees,  who  were  sup- 
porting the  college,  carried  out  a  coup  d'etat  which 
possibly  was  of  a  beneficial  character ;  they  gave  the 
college  notice  to  quit,  refused  to  subsidise  it  any  further, 
and  submitted  a  new  constitution  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  council.  The  council,  having  previously  voted 
against  it,  were  obliged  to  accept  it  in  the  end,  and 
since  then  the  five  Reid  Trustees,  who  are  all  of  them 
governors,  and  three  of  them  members  of  the  council  of 
Bedford  College,  have  exercised  a  very  large  influence, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  autocratically  as  in  the 
year  1868.  At  all  events  the  College  can  righth  say 
that  they  have  now  leasehold  buildings  "  of  their 
own."  The  Reid  Trust  consists  of  14,790/.  Cana- 
dian Bonds,  income  585/.  a  year.  They  subsidise 
the  funds  of  Bedford  College,  not  by  a  fixed  grant, 
but  by  paying  whatever  deficit  may  bo  found  upon 
the  annual  accounts,  if  they  so  please.  Thus  in 
the  year  1890,  they  paid  to  Bedford  College  300/.; 
in  1891  they  paid  34/. ;  in  1892,  189/.  ;  and  the  rest, 
which  amounted  to  338/.  in  1892,  goes  in  payment 
"  by  results  "  of  fees  for  girls  passing  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  and  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London.  Now  the 
principle  of  requiring  public  support  has  been  ac- 
cepted very  largely  as  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
public  money.  When  we  consider  lliis  question  of 
the  conditions  on  which  colleges  should  be  admitted 
to  a  federal  university,  should  not  Bedford  College 
show  more  public  support  than  they  do?  At  all 
events,  should  not  its  founders,  or  the  representatives 
of  its  founder,  signify  their  own  belief  in  the  perma- 
nence of  its  existence  and  the  beneficial  character  of  its 
works  to  the  extent  of  a  permanent  appropriation  of 
the  Reed  Trust  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college  ? 

The  next  point  in  connexion  with  Bedford  College 
is  the  argument  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
departmental  committee  of  1802.  (See  Dr.  Bryant's 
evidence,  3,855.)  When  we  were  before  the  Privy 
Council  we  claimed  that  the  Charter  might  proceed 
as  it  was,  with  only  University  College  and  King's 
College  included  as  colleges,  because  they  were  the 
only  colleges  in  London  which  received  recognition 
of  their  University  position  by  a  Government  grant. 
And,  very  naturally,  in  the  evidence  before  this 
Commission  Br.  Bryant  has  now  pointed  out  that 
although  the  necessary  increase  of  the  grant  was 
not  made  last  year  so  that  they  might  receive  it,  the 
committee  of  that  year  did  recommend  them  for  a 
grant  of  1,000/.  1  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point 
that  this  recommendation  has  not  been  adopted  :  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  that  1,000/.  a 
year  will  be  granted  to  Bedford  College  ;  a  more 
meritorious  institution  could  hardly  receive  it.  We 
certainly  do  not  oppose  it,  and  far  less  do  Ave  oppose 
that  they  should  receive  money  from  the  London 
County  Council.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  support  them.  Still  it  is  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  points  in  which  the  report  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  of  last  year  differs  from  the  report 
of  the  departmental  committee  of  1889.  In  1889 
the  instructions  given  to  the  departmental  committee 
called  upon  them  to  consider  four  grounds  as  quali- 
fying for  a  Government  grant ;  the  quality  of  the 


teaching,  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  income,  and 
the  amount  of  local  support  that  they  received.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  committee  of  1892  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  upon  the  same 
grounds ;  in  fact,  two  members  of  the  committee,  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  and  Mr.  Bryce,  say  on  page  5  of  the 
report,  that  "  questions  of  general  policy  have  not 
"  been  referred  to  this  committee."  I  maintain  that 
under  these  instructions  the  condition  of  efficiency  was 
required  in  1889,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  fact  that  Hartley  College,  Southamp- 
ton, was  excluded  because  it  was  not  considered  efficient- 
although  I  should  very  much  doubt  from  what  we  heard, 
of  Hartley  College,  at  the  time  when  we  were  promot- 
ing this  movement,  that  it  is  in  any  respect  inferior 
to  Bedford  College.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Oakley,  the 
secretary  of  the  departmental  committee,  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  this  and  other  matters,  and  he 
told  Hie  that  in  1892  the  need  of  a  Government 
grant  was  practically  exclusively  considered,  and 
that  soundness,  financially  speaking,  was  "put  into 
the  background."  Those  are  the  words  he  uses. 
Although  I  do  not  mention  this  as  impugning  the 
report  of  the  departmental  committee,  or  as  arguing 
that  Bedford  College  ought  not  to  receive  the  grant 
which  they  recommended,  now  that  the  conditions 
have  been  changed,  I  do  mention  it  as  showing  that  it 
ought  not  to  influence  this  Commission,  with  regard 
to  the  still  more  important  matter,  whether  it  is,  or 
is  not  efficient  as  a  University  College. 

The  last  point  that  I  have  to  urge  with  regard 
to  Bedford  College  is  this :  I  quite  understand  the 
objection  which  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  some 
of  those  interested  in  the  college,  that  if  a  teach- 
ing University  for  London  is  founded,  and  Bedford 
College  is  left  out,  it  will  have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  their  entries;  and  in  their  present  condition 
any  Such  detrimental  effect  would  probably  lead  to 
the.  closing  of  their  doors.  That  is  a  contingency 
which  no  one  would  wish  to  see  brought  about,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion, 
which  I  have  no  power  to  enforce  or  to  promote, 
except  so  far  as  personal  exertions  may  contribute  to  it, 
either  with  the  Council  of  University  College  or  with 
the  Council  of  Bedford  College,  but  which  a  recom- 
mendation from  this  Commission  might  I  think  go  a 
long  way  to  make  effectual.  That  suggestion  is  that 
Bedford  College  should  be  amalgamated  with  Uni- 
versity College.  If  the  objection  noticed  by  Canon 
Elwyn  (15,551  and  15,581),  as  to  the  pecuniary 
burden  which  might  be  entailed  by  any  other 
institution  coalescing  with  Bedford  College  can  be 
overcome,  1  think  this  ought  to  be  done.  I  think  \vc 
should  recognise  at  University  College  the  benefit  of  a 
separate  department,  for  girls.  The  conditions  are 
easier  than  might  be  supposed  ;  it  would  merely  require 
the  alteration  of  a  byelaw  at  University  College  to 
take  over  the  Governors  of  Bedford  College,  or  all 
who  wish  to  remain  Governors,  and  make  them 
Governors  of  University  College.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  place  an  adequate  representation  of  their 
council  upon  the  Council  of  University  College,  and 
there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  welcoming  of 
women  on  the  Council  of  University  College,  although 
we  have  never  had  a  woman  there  yet.  The  Educa- 
tional Committee  which  works  under  the  Council  of 
Bedford  College  would  remain  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  special  work  of  the  separate  Women's 
Department  as  it  would  then  become,  and  for  this 
we  have  already  a  precedent  in  the  special  committee 
that  manages  our  hospital,  and  one  still  closer  in  the 
Committee  which  the  late  Mr.  Mylnc  instituted  and 
conducted  for  someyears,  for  superintending  women's 
classes  at  University  College  up  the  time  wheu,  the  ex- 
periment having  been  fairly  tried,  we  thought  it  safe  to 
admit  women  to  the  men's  classes  at  the  College.  The 
limited  company  might  then  be  wound  up,  and  there 
might  be  an  application  by  the  Reed  Trustees  for  a 
scheme  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  Reed  Fund 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Women's  Department. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  kept  as]  a 
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separate  endowment  for  the  Women's  Department. 
As  regards  the  sentiment  of  the  matter,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  Scholarship  Deed,  of  1857,  whereby  in 
regard  to  the  first  endowment  Mrs.  Reed  gave,  she 
provided  that  if  at  any  time  the  college  should  be  dis- 
continued, her  Scholarship  Fund,  its  only  endowment 
at  the  time,  should  be  ultimately  applied  "  as  Uni- 
"  versity  College  might  declare." 

24.840.  Has  your  proposal  ever  been  suggested  to 
anybody  ?  Do  you  think  they  would  receive  it  favour- 
ably ?  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  ? — It  has  not 
been  suggested  to  anyone  except  privately  to  friends 
of  my  own,  and,  therefore,  I  have  no  right  to  say 
anything  as  to  the  probability  of  its  acceptance  either 
by  the  Council  of  University  College  or  the  Council 
of  Bedford  College.  But  I  give  it  as  my  personal 
opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  matters  upon  which  the 
recommendation  of  this  Commission  would  go  a  long 
way,  if  it  seemed  proper  to  the  Commissioners  to 
record  any  expression  of  its  approval. 

24.841 .  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  great  number  of 
advantages,  even  supposing  no  University  were  esta- 
blished at  at  all.  Supposing  things  to  remain  as  they 
are,  there  would  be  certain  advantages  attending  their 
joining  University  College  ? — There  would  be  great 
advantages  to  Bedford  College,  and  there  would  be 
one  advantage,  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  to  University 
College,  that  is  to  say,  I  do  consider  that  a  separate 
department  for  girls,  at  all  events  for  some  girls,  is  by 
no  means  a  thing  without  its  recom teen datioiis . 

24.842.  Then  with  regard  to  other  women's  col- 
leges ? — With  regard  to  other  women's  colleges  that 
can  ba  suggested  for  inclusion,  I  notice  that  in  the 
foundation  of  Bedford  College  (I  refer  here  to  the 
preface  written  by  Miss  Busk  for  the  Calendar  to 
which  I  have  already  referred)  it  was  aimed  at  that 
the  University  education  of  girls  should  be  given  in 
institutions  upon  a  small  scale  founded  in  different 
parts  of  London  (a  principle  to  which  I  have  expressed 
myself  as  hostile  on  general  grounds  in  regard  to  Uni- 
versity matters}  with  a  view  to  bringing  University 
education  home,  it  was  .said,  to  all  girls,  in  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  A  nd  this,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  plan 
on  which  the  administrators  of  University  education  for 
girls  have  generally  proceeded  in  London,  a  course 
which  undoubtedly  has  resulted  in  some  difficulties. 
There  is,  for  instance,  beside  Bedford  College,  in  the 
next  street  but  one,  Queen's  College,  inferior  in 
success  and  efficiency  to  Bedford  College,  but  still  not 
largely  to  be  differentiated  from  it  in  its  plan  or  in  its 
results.  Then  there'  is,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
Westfield  College,  treading  hard  upon  the  heels  of  Bed- 
ford College.  In  1892,  when  Bedford  College  had  10 
candidates  who  passed  in  the  bachelors'  degree  examina- 
tions, three  of  them  in  honours,  Westfield  had  seven 
who  passed,  of  whom  two  passed  in  honours.  Lastly, 
there  is  Hoiloway  College,  which  does  not,  however, 
appear  seriously  to  press  any  claim,  and  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  outside  the  area  of  a  local  University  for 
London.  But  with  regard  to  all  these  institutions, 
perhaps  I  may  pass  away  from  them,  and  say  simply, 
that  the  claim  is  not  seriously  pressed.  I  notice,  in 
particular,  with  regard  to  Queen's  College  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  dropped.  The  destiny  of  Queen's  College 
I  take  to  be,  since  it  is  a  denominational  institution 
like  King's  College,  that  it  should  accept  the  place  of 
a  second  department  to  King's  College,  like  that  at 
Kensington  for  girls,  or  become  amalgamated  with  the 
Kensington  Department.  It  is  distinctly  understood 
that  the  girls  at  Kensington  will  be  eligible  for  degrees 
as  partaking  in  the  privileges  of  King's  College  stu- 
dents, and  as  being  taught  by  the  same  teachers.  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  at  Question  18,010,  I  notice,  considers 
that  the  instruction  in  Queen's  College  is  not  of  Uni- 
versity rank. 

24;843.  Then  we  come  to  objection  No.  18  : 
"  That  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  the  City  of  Lon- 
"  don  College,  and  the  Working  Men's  College  are 
"  not  included  "  ? — I  would  only  add  to  what  I 
have  ready  said  upon  the  general  question  of  co- 
ordination, that  1  would  ask  the  Commissioners'  atten- 


tion to  my  Appendix  No.  18,  and  in  particular  to  the  s'r  G-  young, 
very  successful  and  creditable  record  of  the  Birkbeck  Bart. 
Institution  ;  which  is,  however,  to  a  very  much  larger  20  j^TT^ggg 
extent  than  common  composed  of  joint  entries,  that  is  ar' 
to  say,  of  students  who  obtain  some  of  their  education 
at  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  but  who  obtain  the  rest 
either  as  private  students  from  tutors  or  in  other 
institutions.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  all  claim, 
not  for  work  they  now  do,  but  for  new  Avork  which 
they  think  they  will  do.  No  doubt  they  may ;  but  at 
whose  expense  ?  I  think  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  old  class  of  students,  and  that  they  will  star_d 
in  some  danger  of  being  neglected  for  the  more 
attractive  class  of  University  students,  who,  if  the 
institution  is  pretty  full,  may  possibly  not  be  able  to 
be  accommodated  without  turning  some  of  them  out. 
Any  how  a  new  sort  of  teaching,  or  the  appropria  tion  of 
endowment  to  new  teaching,  must  withdraw  some  por- 
tion of  their  energies,  and  must  withdraw  some  portion 
of  their  funds  from  the  work  they  already  do ;  and  to 
expand  their  borders  greatly  in  provinces  of  study 
which  are  otherwise  provided  for,  must  institute  new 
competition  with  other  agencies  which  exist. 

24,844.  Then  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  hew  cases 
of  the  residential  training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers  ? — I  hardly  know  whether  this  is  considered 
to  have  been  put  forward  by  the  institutions  them- 
selves. No  claim  of  the  training  colleges  has  ap- 
peared ;  no  information  has  been  given,  even  of  any 
attentioh  having  been  paid  to  the  subject  by  those 
who  are  responsible  in  the  training  coUeges,  with  the 
exception  of  a  casual  reference  in  Mr.  Sharpe's 
evidence  (18,586)  to  an  anonymous  spokesman  of  the 
colleges.  The  anonymous  spokesman  says  that  he 
would  not  wish  these  colleges  to  be  admitted  upon  any 
inferior  grade  to  that  of  full  recognition  as  a  Univer- 
sity College,  equal  in  fact  to  University  College  and 
King's  College.  I  take  it  that  this  claim  has  been 
started  in  consequence  of  representations  by  two 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
Dr.  Fitch  and  Sir  William  Smith  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  who  has  reproduced  in  his  Review 
Dr.  Fitch's  arguments.  This  must  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  a  part  of  the  case  of  the  University  of  London 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  Teaching  Univer- 
sity as  we  contemplate ;  one  senior  inspector  and  the  two 
inspectors  of  the  Education  Department,  who  came  up 
to  give  evidence  or  rather,  and  Mr.  Oakley,  who  has 
recently  resigned  his  post  as  inspector,  give  their  own 
personal  opinions  and  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  Training  Colleges,  but  do  not  appear  in 
airy  sense  to  be  authorised  to  speak  for  them.  In  so 
far  as  general  University  training  may  be  beneficially 
substituted  for  the  special  training  of  these  Residen- 
tial Colleges,  the  Day  Training  Colleges  which  have 
recently  been  founded  in  University  College  throughout 
England  will  provide  it.  If  it  is  found  that  this 
general  University  training  is  sufficient,  and  is  the  best 
training  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  then  no 
doubt  these  day  colleges  will  eventually  supersede  the 
residential  colleges.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  day 
training  colleges  turn  out  to  be  a  failure,  and  the 
residential  training  colleges  are  found  to  be  after 
all  the  best  plan  for  training  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  that  in  itself  would  show  that  University 
teaching  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  not  the  best 
training  for  the  man  who  is  to  be  a  teacher  in  an  ele- 
mentary school,  and  that  some  special  professional 
training  is  required,  such  as  can  be  best  carried  on  in 
an  institution  apart  from  the  University.  That  is  all 
I  need  say  upon  this  question  at  the  present  stage. 

24,815.  Then  with  regard  to  objection  19  : — "  That 
"  the  Normal  School  of  Science  of  the  Government 
;'  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and  the  Schools  of 
"  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  are  not 
"  included  "  ? — In  the  first  place  I  am  here  to  defend 
the  promoters  of  this  movement  from  a  sort  of  accu- 
sation that  has  been  made  that  they  have  gone  over 
the  heads  of  the  very  able  teachers  at  South  Kensington, 
and  exercised  a  certain  presumption  in  founding  a 
University  which  leaves  them  out.    It  is  not  the  case 
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Sir  G.  Young,  that  we  have  not  communicated  with  and  endeavoured 
Bart.        to  act  in  concert  with  the  teachers  at  South  Kensing- 

  ton.    Besides  what  I  have  already  stated  of  my  con- 

22  Mar.  1893.    versatioils  with  Mr.  Huxley,  I  notice  that  Sir  William 
Franklaud  seconded  the  first  resolution  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Teaching 
University.    Professor  Guthrie  attended  the  meetings, 
which  were  held  in  1885,  of  the  London  teachers  in 
Arts,  in  Science,  and  in  Medicine,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  a  programme  for  that  association,  as  a 
representative  of  the  South  Kensington  teachers  of 
science,  and  gave  us  material  assistance  in  working 
out  the  programme.    The  particular  professors  there 
who  have  given  evidence  hefore  this  Commission — 
Professor  Thorpe  and  Professor  Pucker — who  are 
in  no  way  inferior  in  eminence,  are  nevertheless  gentle- 
men of  very  recent  appointment,  and  they  do  not 
appear   to  know  all  that  took   place;   hefore  they 
were  professors  at  South  Kensington.    With  regard 
to  the  inclusion  of  South  Kensington,  of  course  it 
cannot  claim  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  own 
governing  body,  if  by  "its  own  governing  body  "  is 
to    be  understood  the  teachers,  and  they  are  the 
to  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  the  University. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  under  the  control,  not  of  its  own 
educational  staff,  or  of  any  body  either  including  them 
or  guided  by  their  advice,  hut  of  a  government  depart- 
ment; and  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  a  government  de- 
partment can  be  represented  in  the  governing  body  of 
a  University,  as  such.    The  merely  formal  control  by 
an  outside  body,  as  in  the  hospital  schools  of  medicine, 
can  be  got  over  as  I  have  pointed  out,  and  an  express 
inclusion  of  them  in  the  Charter  is  a  proper  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty.    The  same  might  be  said  of 
South  Kensington  if  the  ground  were  clear.  But, 
educationally  speaking,  referring  to  Professor  Thorpe's 
answers  to  Questions  No.  4(5  and  1G9,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  under  outside,  that  is,  under  Government 
control.  Professor  Thorpe's  words  (Question  1(59)  are 
"  The  whole  scheme  of  evening  class  instruction,  and 
'•  the  whole  machinei  v  for  inspection  of  such  instruc- 
"  tion  and  the  whole  system  of  initiating  and  con- 
"  1  rolling  the  schools,  might  be  affected  by  it" — that 
is  to  say  by  conjunction  with  the  University — "  or  the 
"  department  might  conceive  that  il  would  he  affected 
"  by  it,  and  therefore  they  might  think  it  best  to  leave 
"  well  alone  "  {see  also  Question  7!';.    I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  raise  any  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  present  non-academic  character  of  the 
education  ;    that  no  general  culture  is  required  of 
the  scientific  specialist.    The  powers  reserved  to  the 
University  are  sufficient  in  that  as  in  other  eases,  and 
are  such  as  can  be  exercised ;  but  this  is  a  case  of 
educational   control  reserved  to  a  Government  De- 
partment for  purposes  not  of  a  University  character, 
purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers   in  elementary 
science.    That  undoubtedly  is  a  very  serious  objection, 
and  a  \ery  difficult  one  to  meet.    How  would  it  affect 
inter-collegiate  arrangements,  for  instance,  between 
the  colleges  ?    We  have  been  told  that,  the  institution 
is  based  on  a  system  of  Science  and  Art  classes,  na- 
tional in  scope,  which  semis  up  nearly  half  the  students 
upon  exhibitions  provided  by  the  State,  and  the  holders 
are  to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  science  purely  elemen- 
tary.   To  this  "  Normal  School  "  as  it  is  called  are 
added  other  students  on  a  more  purely  University 
footing,  and  there  is  also  a  technical  school  of  mines ; 
but  the  University  teaching  is  merely  accessory.    In  a 
University  it  should  be  the  principal  work,  and  if  there 
is  any  conflict,  it  should  prevail.    Again,  assuming 
that  there  is  no  such  difference  in  the  training  of  the 
exhibitioners  and  the  other  students  as  to  create  an  in- 
superable difficulty,  a  point  upon  which  I  will  hardly 
venture  to  pronounce,  how  justify  the  monopoly  with 
regard  to  the  place  to  which  these  exhibitions  are  to  be 
carried  ?    Considered  as  a  school  of  science,  I  maintain 
that  Soath  Kensington  at  the  present  day  would  not 
have  been  founded ;  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
efficient  schools  of  science  iu  various  parts  of  the  King- 
dom to  render  it  unnecessary.    Its  existence  as  such 
is  due  to  the  deficiency  at  the  time  of  suitable  training 


in  Universities  and  University  Colleges  for  students  of 
science,  and  to  the  personal  efforts  and  influence  of 
Professor  Huxley.  It  appears,  however,  that  an 
association  with  the  University  might  be  facilitated,  if 
the  college  were  turned  adrift  by  Government  as  Sir 
Henry  Koscoe  contemplates  (17,837)  with  a  suitable 
endowment ;  but  in  that  case  its  monopoly  must  be 
abandoned.  Then  the  exhibitioners  would  be  free  to 
hold  their  exhibitions  at  University  College,  the  Liver- 
pool College,  or  Owens  College,  or  at  any  recognised 
University  College  in  London  or  elsewhere.  I  doubt 
if  this  scheme  is  feasible.  I  have  not  had  the  advan  - 
tage of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  General  Donnelly 
on  the  subject.  In  any  case  what  I  have  to  urge  is 
that  the  University  ought  to  be  founded  first,  and 
that  this  question  should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Council  of  the  University  when  founded. 

24,846.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Central  Institute  ? — On  March  4th,  1892, 
there  appeared  an  announcement  in  the  papers  that  a 
motion  was  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  Council  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  to  make  a  claim  for 
admittance  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Charter. 
To  judge  by  the  evidence  no  resolution  was  taken  at 
that  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  opposition,  which 
about  that  time  culminated,  to  the  immediate  passing 
of  the  Charter,  prevented  any  resolution  of  the  kind 
being  come  to.  The  governing  body,  and  even  the 
professors,  seem  rather  cool  about  it  at  present. 
Mr.  Watney,  at  Question  No.  8,687,  says  they  have 
not  considered  it ;  Professor  Unwin  is  rather  against 
it  (17,692)  ;  Professor  Ayrton  is  in  favour  of  it,  but 
only  if  "  some  big "  result  could  be  brought  about 
(17,766).  The  only  institution  to  betaken  into  ac- 
count, of  those  which  are  supported  by  the  City  and 
Guilds,  is  the  Central  Institute.  The  Finsbury 
school,  admirable  as  its  work  is,  is  not  of  a  University 
character.  The  Central  Institute  was  founded  only 
eight  years  ago — 1884 — that  is  to  say,  just  about  the 
time  when  this  movement  was  first  started  ;  and  for 
some  years  alter  that  they  had  very  few  students,  and 
the  classes  were  very  scantily  attended,  of  course.  The 
endowment,  a  minimum  of  0,000/.  a  year  dependent 
upon  donations  from  City  Companies  (not  upon  any 
permanent,  grant),  and  the  lees  of  200  students,  which 
is  all  they  have  room  for  (many  of  those  scholars 
being  maintained  out  of  the  endowment),  is  not  a 
very  great  endowment.  It  certainly  is  not,  as  has 
been  somewhere  stated,  a  larger  endowment  than  that 
of  University  College,  nor  anything  nearly  so  great  ; 
but.  it  would  do.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that 
this  college  would  be  excluded  by  the  Gresham 
Charter.  A  reasonable  "  expectation  of  permanent, 
existence "  cannot  be  denied  to  an  institution  which 
is  in  possession  ©f  the  magnificent  building  at  South 
Kensington,  and  which  has  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
its  president,  ami  the  mere  fact  that  the  contributions 
of  the  City  Companies  are  in  the  shape  of  donytioDS  is 
one  that  the  University  may  very  well  put  up  with. 
I  notice,  that  there  is  one  condition  precedent  with  the 
professors  •  that  is,  that  before  they  come  in  there  must 
be  a  separate  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  This  is  a 
point,  I  think,  eminently  suitable  for  treatment  by 
the  University  when  founded.  One  solution  is  adoj)ted 
in  England  and  another  in  Scotland,  and  I  doubt 
whether  Professor  Unwin  and  Professor  Ayrton  ap- 
preciate the  position.  What  they  really  seem  to  want 
is  that  the  special  applied  science  work  of  their  school 
shall  count  not  merely  towards  a  degree,  but  towards 
a  first  degree,  and  they  think  that  must  be  obtained 
by  calling  it  a  degree  in  Applied  Science.  I  would 
rather  say  that  it  might  well  be  included  in  the  Faculty 
of  Science  and  that  the  science  degree  is  the  better 
form  in  which  to  give  it.  But  this  is  a.  matter  of 
detail.  At  all  events  1  hope  that  the  University  will 
be  allowed  full  freedom  in  regard  to  the  Faculties 
which  it  will  establish,  and  with  regard  to  changing 
and  modifying  them  ;  to  unite  the  Faculties,  to  divide 
them,  and  to  institute  new  ones. 

24,847.  You  lay  down  four  in  the  Charter,  do  you 
object  to  our  laying  down  more  than    four — arts, 
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science,  medicine,  and  law  ? — Arts,  science,  law,  and 
medicine  are  specified,  and  "  such  other  Faculties  cor- 
"  responding  to  the  provinces  of  study  and  educational 
"  work  occupied  by  the  University  as  shall  from  time 
"  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
"  versify.  The  University  should  not  have  power 
to  Confer  degrees  in  any  but  those  provinces  which 
correspond  to  its  actual  work. 

24.848.  Have  they  power  to  strike  out  any  of  those 
four  ? — I  think  they  have.  If  they  like  to  amalgamate 
any  two  or  even  to  knock  off  one  I  think  they  may 
do  so.    But  the  last  is  hardly  a  practical  question. 

24.849.  You  would  not  lay  down  any  others  iu  the 
Charter  except  those  four  ? — I  shall  come  to  that  pre- 
sently. I  shall  have  some  proposals  to  make  of  a 
special  character. 

24.850.  With  regard  to  applied  science,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  Faculty  to  lay  down  in  the 
Charter  ?  I  think  you  say  you  would  rather  leave  it 
to  the  University  ? — In  order  to  give  a  full  answer  1 
will  anticipate  and  put  it  in  this  way.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  modify  some  clauses  in  the 
Charter  so  as  to  place  Law,  and  perhaps  also  Theology, 
upon  the  footing  of  Faculties  which  the  University 
shall  proceed  to  found  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be. 
In  that  category,  if  the  Commissioners  think  proper, 
they  may  also  place  Applied  Science.  For  my  own 
part  I  would  prefer  that  Applied  Science  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  University,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
question  of  severing  it  from  Science  should  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  experts  hereafter. 

24.851.  Still,  in  the  way  of  principle  we  might  as 
well  put  in  applied  science  or  technology  as  theology, 
divinity  or  anything  else  ? — In  theory  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  so  inserting  one  tiling  than 
another. 

24.852.  There  is  no  principle  involved  ;  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  expediency  ? — 1  think  so.  I  should  like 
to  note  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Central  Institute.  At  the  time  of  their 
foundation  there  was  considerable  desire  entertained 
among  ourselves  that  this  Technical  University,  as  it 
Was  the  custom  then  to  call  it,  should  be  founded,  if 
possible,  as  a  department  of  University  College,  and  I 
was  one  of  a  deputation  that  went  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
to  urge  this  view  before  the  committee  of  experts  who 
were  advising  the  City  and  Guilds  upon  the  staff  of 
their  various  institutions.  We  failed  to  bring  them  to 
Gower  Street,  but  they  listened  with  interest  to  an 
account  of  our  work  in  the  same  class,  and  after- 
wards communicated  to  us  that  they  had  determined 
to  confer  upon  us  an  endowment  of  two  chairs  of 
technology  in  the  college,  if  we  thought  proper  to 
accept  it.  The  chairs  selected  were  those  of  chemical 
technology,  and  mechanical  technology,  or  engineering, 
and  for  some  years  we  received  an  endowment  for  two 
of  our  ablest  professors  in  these  departments.  When 
one  of  the  City  companies  withdrew  from  supporting 
the  institute,  they  were  temporarily  straitened  for  funds, 
and  they  knocked  off  the  grant  to  University  College. 
In  the  result  the  two  professors  in  question  resigned, 
and  their  places  had  to  be  supplied.  We  make  no 
complaint.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  I 
admit  that  it  was  hardly  likely  that  a  body  like  the 
City  and  Guilds  should  accept  the  proposal  to  found 
this  institution  as  a  mere  department  in  that  which 
was  one  of  two  University  colleges  in  Loudon.  But 
at  the  same  time,  speaking  for  myself,  it,  impressed 
upon  me  more  forcibly  than  before  the  urgent  necessity 
of  something  being  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energies  which  was  proceeding  year  by  year  in 
the  foundation  of  new  institutions  to  do  work  which 
was  being  done,  or  might  most  conveniently  be  done, 
in  existing  institutions.  I  notice  that  the  chemical 
technology  at  South  Kensington  does  not  appear  to 
be  successful;  they  only  speak  of  11  students  in  that 
branch. 

24.853.  Then  you  take  objections  20  to  25  with 
regard  to  University  Extension  in  London? — All 
these  objections  treat  of  the  University  Extension 
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many  articles  in  various  newspapers,  that  it  will  be   

less  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  much  evi-  22  ^ar'  18 
deuce  now.  There  are  a  few  points  I  wish  to  touch 
upon.  There  is  no  reply  to  our  answer  with  regard 
to  Objection  No.  20.  With  regard  to  Objection  No. 
21,1  notice  a  reason  which  was  alleged,  I  think  by 
Canon  Browne  (11,987  and  12,210),  why  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Extension  of  University  Education  avoids 
the  severer  Muses  in  its  work  ;  that  is  to  say,  why  no 
languages  and  no  mathematics  are  taught.  The  reason 
advanced  is  because  sufficiently  good  instruction  is 
already  given  in  those  branches.  I  think  that  expla- 
nation is,  at  least  to  some  extent,  fallacious.  The 
real  reason  why  these  University  Extension  lectures 
are  provided  is  given  in  11,996,  and  it  is  this:  "  be- 
"  cause  the  masses  of  people  cannot  go  far  to  attend 
"  courses  of  instruction."  But  the  elementary  science 
and  political  economy  which  they  do  give  certainly 
can  be  obtained  at  University  College  and  King's 
College  just  as  well  as  mathematics  and  the  study 
of  lanjxuaKe^.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  severer 
studies  are  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  classes 
attending  the  lectures.  Then,  coming  to  Objection 
No.  22,  this  states  the  true  difficulty  of  arranging 
subjects  of  study  so  as  to  constitute  university  courses. 
Mr.  Stuart,  at  Question  NTo.  12.037,  says  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  balancing  courses  and 
subjects  of  study  so  that  continuous  attendance  upon 
these  lectures  should  be  equivalent  to  a  fairly  liberal 
education.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  small  experience 
I  have  had  at  the  Council  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Society  convinces  me  that  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  local  centres  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  central  body,  and  that  the  central 
body  has  next  to  no  control  whatever  over  the  order 
in  which  classes  shall  be  taken.  Upon  this  head  I 
wish  to  add  statistics,  which  were  not  given  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Stuart,  with  regard 
to  the  continuous  certificate.  The  continuous  certifi- 
cate is  that  which  implies  success  in  obtaining  sessional 
certificates  for  four  years  running,  and  is  supposed  at 
Cambridge  to  be  equivalent  to  one  year's  attendance 
as  a  resident  in  the  University.  In  tin1  year  1892 
two  only  of  these  continuous  certificates  were  granted, 
one  of  them  to  a  lady  who  had  attended  sessional 
courses  in  three  different  sciences,  and  one  literary 
course,  and  another  to  a  lady  who  had  attended  three 
literary  courses  and  one  scientific  course.  The  age- 
limit  in  these  lectures  is  another  point  which  I  wish 
to  notice.  It  is  15.  In  the  representation  which  we 
made  jointly  with  other  University  Colleges  to  the 
Government  when  we  were  applying  for  a  University 
grant,  we  suggested  that  the  age  of  16  as  an  inferior 
limit  was  the  very  lowest  that  could  be  permitted  in 
testing  the  conditions  of  efficiency.  For  my  own 
part  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  as  a  matter  of 
practice  at  17. 

24,854.  The  age  limit  begins  at  15  and  goes  up  in- 
definitely ? — They  admit  even  younger  people  to  their 
lectures,  and  quite  rightly,  but  they  also  quite  rightly 
exonerate  the  lecturers  from  the  task  of  looking  over 
the  papers  of  people  younger  than  15.  But  still  at  15 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  a  University  character. 
I  think  the  exact  number  of  attendances  corresponding 
to  sessional  certificates  has  nowhere  been  clearly  stated. 
A  good  many  questions  were  put  upon  it  at  No.  14,165 
and  thereabouts.  Moreover  the  number  now  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  it-  was  when  that  evidence  was 
given  ;  it  has  been  slightly  increased.  I  should  wish 
to  give  credit  for  that.  Ten  lectures  and  nine  classes 
twice  over  constitute  the  winter  sessional  attendance, 
that  is  to  say,  38  ;  and  adding  in  5  for  the  summer 
you  obtain  13.  The  next  point  that  I  call  your 
attention  to  with  regard  to  this  Association  is  an 
objection  that  they  have  urged  with  considerable 
vehemence,  and  upon  which  now  a  good  deal  turns, 
since  the  purpose  of  their  Association  is,  and  rightly 
is,  to  bring  such  teaching  as  the  class  concerned  will 
accept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  those  who 
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Sir  G.  Young,  will  accept  it.  They  say  that  the  instruction  which 
Bart.        we  reqUire  in  a  college  of  the  University  will  oblige 

22  Mar~~l893  everybody  to  come  to  Gower  Street  and  the  Strand,  or 
'  '  to  such  other  streets  as  a  college  may  be  founded  in. 
That  is  not  so.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
departments  or  extensions  of  the  teaching  at  Univer- 
sity College  or  King's  College,  from  being  given  in 
any  part  of  London.  Instruction  in  a  college  does 
not  necessarily  mean  within  the  walls  of  the  existing 
college  buildings.  I  think  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention, 
although  Canon  Browne  is  absent,  an  answer  which  I 
have  to  give  to  a  question  of  his  put  to  Dr.  Wace 
(14,222).  The  question  is  :  "  It  was  so  simple  to  put 
that  in  " — meaning  that  the  University  should  give 
the  same  privileges  that  Cambridge  offers  to  the 
possessors  of  a  continuous  certificate,  namely,  that 
they  should  be  excused  12  months'  attendance  of  a 
residential  sort — "  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
"  conceive  why  it  was  not  done.  It  only  wanted  two 
"  lines,  and  the  friends  of  the  University  extension 
"  would  not  have  had  a  word  to  say  then."  Of 
course  if  we  had  refused  to  put  two  lines  into  the 
Charter  to  say  what  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  do 
we  should  have  shown  ourselves  not  only  very  stupid 
but  entirely  unfit  for  the  position  we  hold.  But  that 
is  not  the  case.  This  Charter  was  drafted  in  1887, 
and  certain  provisions  were  then  made  in  the  direction 
of  University  Extension,  although  we  were  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  University  Extension 
as  we  afterwards  became.  When  we  first  became 
aware  of  the  claims  of  the  University  Extension 
Society  to  recognition,  we  pointed  out  thai  these 
provisions  met  very  largely  their  claims.  That  was 
pointed  out, among  others,  bj  myself  to  Dr.  Roberts 
when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  Cambridge,  and 
though  I  was  not  able  to  promise  him  on  the  part  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Charter  that  we  would  go  the  full 
length  that  he  claimed  of  University  degrees  for  at- 
tendance at  evening  lectures  of  the  Society,  I  pointed 
out  that  we  had  already  made  a  provision  for  lectures 
outside  the  colleges,  and  for  certificates  of  proficiency. 
These  provisions,  with  a  slight  amendment,  would 
have  covered  the  power  to  confer  privileges  as 
at  Cambridge.  After  the  rejection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  scheme  in  1891,  when  our  draft 
scheme  went  before  the  Privy  Council,  I  made  certain 
suggestions  for  the  alteration  of  the  drafting  of  the 
Charter  to  our  counsel  in  this,  among  other  matters,  but 
I  was  told,  and  very  properly  told,  that  that  was  not  the 
time  to  make  amendments;  amendments  could  only 
be  made  by  the  Privy  Council ;  if  anybody  came  there 
to  say  that  such  and  such  things  ought  to  he  done,  and 
if  we  then  said  we  had  no  objection,  then  amendments 
could  be  made,  but  for  us  to  be  amending  our  Chanter 
before  we  began  defending  it  was  premature.  When 
we  went  before  the  Privy  Council,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise  the  University  Extension  Society  was  not  re- 
presented. I  believe  they  said  they  were  taken  by 
surprise.  I  do  not  know  how  that  should  be,  consider- 
ing it  was  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  that  six  weeks 
were  given  for  preparation.  Anyhow,  they  were  not 
represented,  and  nothing  was  said  od  their  behalf. 
Then  it  became  a  matter  of  anxiety  with  me  to  see  in 
what  manner  certain  changes  could  be  made  in  order 
to  meet  what  I  had  told  Dr.  Roberts  we  were  willing 
to  do.  Those  arrangements  were  made  at  a  later  stage, 
when  the  Charter  was  remitted  to  us  for  settlement. 
I  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  put  this  in  if  I  can.  I  said  to 
Sir  John  Rigby,  "  You  must  put  it  in  and  explain  to 
"  the  Privy  Council  why  you  haw  done  it."  He  did  so, 
and  in  the  end  "some  slight  changes  covering  what  they 
wanted  were  inserted.  That  they  do  not  convey  to  a 
casual  reader  all  that  was  intended  is  true.  It  was  not 
our  business  to  put  in  more  than  the  minimum  ol 
change  that  was  necessary.  This  was  explained  to 
Dr.  Roberts.  He  called  upon  me  when  he  returned 
from  Austria  in  the  autumn.  I  explained  to  him  how 
careful  we  had  been  to  put  in  the  result  of  what  I  had 
promised  him.  It  was  not  an  agreement,  but  it  was 
an  understanding.  From  that  time  up  to  Christmas 
we  had  to  meet  the  most  persistent  attempts  on  the 


part  of  Dr.  Roberts  to  show  that  we  had  not  done 
what  I  considered  we  had  done. 

24,855.  You  have  power  in  the  Charter  to  do  what 
Cambridge  has  done  ? — Yes;  I  will  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  full  letter  of  explanation  which  1  wrote 
in  the  University  Extension-  Journal:  "The  asser- 
"  tion  that  the  University  will  have  no  power  to 
"  grant  to  University  Extension  students  privileges 
"  equal  to  those  granted  by  Cambridge  may  now,  per- 
"  haps,  be  taken  as  abandoned.  But  the  concluding 
"  sentence  of  the  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Journal,  which  represents  the  promoters  of  the 
"  Charter  as  contending  that  '  by  a  certain  mode  of 
"  '  interpretation  it  may  be  made  to  cover  what  is 
"  '  required,'  and  thereupon  charges  them  with 
"  '  evading  its  plain  meaning,'  renders  it  necessary  to 
"  repeat  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  powers  required 
"  were  in  fact  contemplated  when  .  the  Charter  was 
"  settled,  that  they  are  conferred  by  it  in  its  plain  and 
"  only  meaning,  and  that  this  has  been  questioned 
"  only  through  a  far-fetched  inference  from  a  pro- 
"  vision  in  another  matter  by  a  process  of  construc- 
"  tion  which  is  inapplicable  and  unsound.  With  these 
"  powers  the  University  takes,  beyond  all  question, 
"  the  power  to  proceed,  if  it  pleases,  'further  in  the 
"  '  same  direction  ' ;  as,  for  instance,  by  not  requiring 
"  of  such  students  that  they  should  pass  an  examina 
"  tion  in  the  Greek  language."  I  have  only  to  add, 
upon  this  cpicst-ion  of  University  Extension,  some 
further  reply  upon  Objection  25,  where  we  are  charged 
with  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  society,  an  accusa- 
tion which  is  entirely  unjust.  In  witness  thereof  I 
will  .state  that  in  November  1890  we  prepared  for  issue 
at  University  College,  in  conjunction  with  King's 
College,  a  special  appeal  for  funds.  This  movement 
may  be  said  to  have  failed  of  effect  through  the  agita- 
tion got  up  against  the  Charter.  But  in  the  appeal 
we  laid  special  stress  upon  the  University  Extension 
work  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  University 
College  was  desirous  to  do,  and  called  for  funds  in 
view  of  the  severe  burden  it  must  entail  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  University.  In  1891,  when  we  went 
to  the  Mansion  House  to  start  this  fund,  the  Lord 
Mayor  urged  that  the  University  Extension  Society 
should  he  joined  with  us  and  all  funds  divided  in  three 
between  themselves,  King's  College,  and  University 
College.  We  agreed  to  this ;  the  University  Exten- 
sion Society  declined.  I  think  it  would  be  far  more 
correct  to  say,  though  1  am  not  anxious  to  say  it,  that 
the  University  Extension  Society,  at  all  events  by 
some  of  its  members,  has  conducted  its  affairs  of  late 
in  a  spirit  somewhat  hostile  to  University  develop- 
ment. 

24,85@.  (Professor  Sidffwiek.)  Might  I  ask  what 
were  the  words  added? — In  Chapter  111.  of  the  Char- 
ter the  last  paragraph  but  two.  "  The  University 
"  shall  also  have  power  to  grant  to  students  of  any 

college  in  the  University,  or  who  have  attended 
"  University  lectures." — Those  words,  "  or  who  have 
"  attended  University  lectures"  were  inserted.  There 
were  also  inserted  in  Chapter  XL,  at  my  instance, 
words  which  rendered  lectures  outside  the  colleges 
eligible  to  the  assembly  of  the  Faculty. 

24,857.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  present  position 
of  the  case,  as  stated  in  evidence,  for  admitting 
attendants  upon  the  University  Extension  Society 
lectures  and  classes  to  degree  examinations.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  upon  that  ? — I  have  something  to 
add.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important  I  should 
analyse  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  I  have  analysed  it 
completely,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a 
short  abstract.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Stuart,  M.P.,  states 
in  the  first  place  (12,042)  that  two  Universities  are 
better  than  one  in  London  ;  in  the  next  place  (12,048, 
12,307),  that  two  systems  of  graduation  and  two 
degrees,  if  not  three,  are  necessary ;  in  the  third 
place  (11,996),  that  the  less  authoritative  institutions 
are  not  fitted  to  be  colleges  in  the  University  ;  in  the 
fourth  place  (12,243 ),  he  rejects  the  provincial  element 
entirely;  in  the  fifth  place  (12,260),  though  disagree- 
ing with  us  as  to  the  appointment  of  professors,  he 
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proposes  virtually  the  same  system  in  detail.  Then, 
in  the  sixth  place  (12,069,  12,155,  12,245,  12,256),  he 
advocates  the  leaving  of  details  to  the  University,  and 
having  a  very  simple  form  of  Charter.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  he  advocates  is  a  system  of  gradua- 
tion for  University  Extension  students  in  which 
attendance  at  University  Extension  lectures  and 
classes,  and  the  obtaining  of  their  certificate,  with  part 
of  a  single  final  University  examination,  should  entitle 
to  a  degree  (12,008,  12,041,  12,220,  12,300).  This  is 
to  be  the  normal  avenue  in  the  Teaching  University 
for  degrees  (12,207),  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate that  the  colleges,  and  their  more  regularly 
trained  students,  may  perhaps  be  content  with  the 
external  examinations  (12,307),  which  is  a  curious 
reversal  of  what  one  wonld  expect  to  find  him  saying. 
Canon  Browne  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  him.  At 
Question  No.  14,256  he  puts  this  :  "  of  course  these 
students  should  pass  the  final  examination  for  a  degree 
like  other  students."  I  would  submit  that  there 
should  be  something  more,  otherwise  it  would  land 
the  University  at  once  upon  the  "  slope  "  of  admis- 
sion of  all  manner  of  institutions,  and  of  teaching 
agencies  which  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  institution.  Dr.  Roberts,  whose  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  went  down  into 
Wales  to  the  conference  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  to  advocate  the  dispensing  with  all  regular 
training,  in  order  to  break  down  the  limitation  to 
University  colleges.  In  reply  to  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Cunynghame,  who  seems  to  have  written  to 
him  from  his  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  he  is 
more  definite;  he  seems  to  admit  that  whether  in 
regard  to  examinations,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
course,  or  in  regard  to  attendance  at  lectures  and 
classes,  the  University  extension  student  should  do 
exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  regularly  trained 
student  in  a  college.  But  the  conditions  he  lays  down 
here  cannot  be  fulfilled  ;  they  would  take  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  life  of  a  University  Extension  student. 
In  conclusion,  if  University  names,  privileges,  access 
to  degrees,  are  conceded  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society,  I  can  certainly  conceive 
one  excellent  result  following,  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  give  great  additional  influence  in  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society  to  the  Central  Council. 
The  Central  Council  might  use  this  to  control  the 
local  committees  for  their  good.  They  might,  in  fact, 
gradually  form  these  classes  into  something  like  Uni- 
versity classes.  Supposing  we  grant  this,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  and  that  this  is  an  advantage  so  great  as 
to  render  it  advisable  to  contemplate  the  proposal ;  is 
there  not  a  very  serious  reason  to  believe  that  the  result 
would  bo  that  the  present  auditors  of  University 
Extension  lectures  would  fail  off,  and  be  replaced  by- 
real  students,  and  that  these  real  students  would  be 
such  as  might  very  well  come  to  the  regular  colleges  ? 
The  class  from  which  they  are  now  drawn  is  not  the 
class  of  regular  University  students ;  that  is  admitted. 
It  is  a  class  among  which  the  lectures  must  be  popu- 
lar ;  that  is  admitted.  What  I  fear  is  that,  if,  instead 
of  choosing  a  popular  lecturer,  instead  of  changing 
their  subjects  every  term,  and  choosing  the  subject 
which  the  majority  prefer,  they  are  compelled  to  accept 
the  severer  conditions  of  University  teaching,  a  large 
portion  of  them  will  not  come.  Some  will  come, 
but  they  will  be  such  students  as  might  very  well  be 
invited  to  the  regular  colleges. 

24,858.  {Lord  Rcay.)  Before  we  leave  the  subject 
I  should  like  to  ask  Sir  George  Young  what  he  thinks 
of  the  theory  which  has  been  advocated  before  us,  that 
in  the  new  University  evening  courses  should  be 
instituted,  which  should  be  in  every  respect  similar  in 
their  method,  similar  in  their  scope,  and  similar  in 
their  standard  to  the  lectures  given  in  tin1  morning  in 
the  colleges,  and  that  the  only  difference  should  be 
that  students  attending  those  evening  lectures  should 
be  allowed  a  curriculum  of  eight  or  nine  years  as 
compared  with  the  curriculum  of  three  years  within 
which  the  day  students  would  obtain  their  degree  ? — 
It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  on  which  I  would  prohibit 


the  University  from  trying  an  experiment.  But  it  sir  G.  Young, 
can  be  done  under  the  Gresham  Charter.  Bart. 

24.859.  You  would  make  degrees  available  for  that  ol)  1893 
class  of  students,  under  those  conditions  ? — That  is 

not  a  question  which  I  personally  can  answer,  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  University  ought  to  do  it.  The 
point  to  which  my  answer  is  directed  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity can  do  it  if  it  think  fit  under  the  Gresham 
Charter,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  which  they  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  do.  They  may  try  the  experiment,  and 
find  it  fail. 

24.860.  You  would  not  prohibit  them  from  trying 
the  experiment  ? — Certainly  not,  nor  have  we  done  so. 

24.861.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Is  there  not  an 
intermediate  position  possible  between  prescribing  any- 
thing of  that  kind  and  merely  giving  general  power. 
There  might  be  a  specific  statement,  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  power  to  do  this  particular  thing.  Would 
that  be  objectionable  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sugges- 
tion to  which  we  ought  to  object. 

24.862.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  George  Young's 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  indicating  the  possi- 
bility of  the  donation  of  a  considerable  annual  sum  to 
the  Gresham  University  on  the  condition  of  their 
doing  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  University 
Extension  work  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that,  and  I  have 
seen  also  that  there  were  several  other  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.  That 
is  the  report  of  a  very  able  man,  but  of  one  who 
upon  University  matters  must  be  regarded  as  giving 
second-hand  information,  and  as  expressing  an  opinion 
which,  though  drawn  from  a  large  examination  of  the 
subject,  is  not  that  of  an  expert.  It  appears  to  me 
that  any  conditions  indicated  in  a  report  to  the  County 
Council  are  matters  worthy  of  all  respect,  but  what  we 
have  rather  to  do  is  to  found  the  University  upon  the 
lines  which  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  best, 
and,  to  rest  confident  that  when  founded,  the 
County  Council  will  certainly  endow  it,  whether  it 
entirely  meets  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith,  or  other  conditions.  I  would  not 
regard  it  as  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  that  grant 
that  all  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Llewellyn's  Smith's 
report  should  be  assented  to. 

24.863.  May  it  not  be  possible  on  the  condition  of 
our  obtaining  a  grant  from  the  London  County 
Council,  that  we  shall  in  some  marked  way  express 
an  intention  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  class  with 
which  the  London  County  Council  appears  to  be 
largely  concerned — the  class  of  those  who  go  to  the 
University  Extension  lectures  ? — I  have  already  said, 
and  I  think  I  said  in  my  evidence  on  the  previous 
occasion,  that  words  to  explain  that  which  I  say  i.s 
already  in  the  Charter,  so  far  from  being  objectionable 
in  my  opinion,  might,  no  doubt,  with  advantage,  be 
inserted  at  this  stage ;  the  exact  drafting  I  should 
be  inclined  to  leave  to  the  Commission,  provided  it  is 
understood  that  the  words  to  be  added  are  by  way  of 
empowering  the  University  to  do  it,  and  not  of  com- 
pelling it  to  continue  the  experiment,  which  may 
prove  a  failure. 

24.864.  (Chairman.)  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
the  degrees,  and  regarding  merely  the  question  of  the 
encouragement  to  education,  considering  the  advantages 
of  this  University  Extension  movement,  and  the  good 
the  lectures  do  to  certain  classes  who  would  not  get 
the  same  sort  of  instruction  otherwise,  do  you  think  it 
a  thing  that  the  University  authorities  could  them- 
selves take  up  ?  I  think  a  good  many  of  those  who 
are  carrying  on  the  University  Extension  movement 
would  be  glad  to  hand  it  over  to  the  new  University, 
merely  keeping  the  certificates,  and  not  thinking  of 
the  degrees.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that 
through  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  by  some 
means  like  that,  the  new  University  itself  should  carry 
on  this  University  Extension  movement  in  London  ? 
— I  must  distinguish.  It  would  be  not  only  possible, 
but  desirable  and  expedient,  that  the  work  which 
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Sir  G  Youin  ig  done  by  the  Central  Committee  that  meets  at  Lady 
Bart.  '  Stanley's  should  be  done  by  a  Committee  of  the 
  University,  or  a  committee  recognised  by  the  Uni- 

10  Mar.  1893.  versity ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  that  com- 
mittee  carries  on  the  work  of  University  Extension 
lectures.  It  is  merelyl  a  central  authority,  acting 
largely  by  advice  and  influence,  and  partly  by  pressure, 
upon  the  committees  at  local  centimes,  which  really  do 
carry  on  the  work.  Every  one  of  these  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  central  authority  ;  does  not  contri- 
bute to  its  funds ;  keeps  the  fees  received  from  lectures 
in  its  own  hands  ;  and  is  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice 
if  they  do  not  get  the  lecturer  they  want,  or  the  courses 
which  they  prefer,  to  break  off,  and  say :  "  We  will 
"  start  as  a  lecturing  society  ourselves." 

24,865.  Do  the  central  body  find  the  lecturers  ? — 
They  have  a  large  connexion,  and  good  men  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  them  ;  but  out  of  those  who  are  found 
by  the  central  body  the  choice  is  left  to  the  local 
centres. 


24.866.  If  the  University  took  over  the  work  they 
would  have  to  make  the  discipline  a  little  stronger,  I 
suppose  ? — They  might  attempt  it,  no  doubt  ,  and  though 
the  present  central  committee  attempts  to  screw  up 
the  standard  of  efficiency  and  influence  the  local  centres 
for  their  good,  possibly  the  University  might  do  so 
more  effectually  ;  that  is  why  some  think  the  University 
might  take  it  over ;  but  that  the  work  must  be  carried 
on  in  local  centres,  and  by  local  committees,  who  are 
themselves  interested  in  the  lectures,  is  equally  clear 
to  me. 

24.867.  The  only  thing  the  University  can  do  is  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  present  central  authority  ? — That 
is  all. 

24.868.  And  that  you  think  might  be  advisable  ? — 
If  desired,  the  governing  body  of  the  University  could, 
either  by  itself  or  by  a  committee  working  under  its 
direction,  fill  the  place  of  the  present  central  com- 
mittee, and  the  professors  of  the  University  could  fill 
the  place  of  the  present  advising  board. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Sixty-sixth  Day. 


Thursday,  March  23rd,  1893. 


PRESENT : 

Tin-  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  COWPER,  K.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Reav,  G.C.S.T.,  JbL.D. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.li.S. 
Professor  George      Ramsay,  LL.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Buowne,  B.D. 


Professor  H.  SlDGWlCK,  Litt.D. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Ralph  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  RANDALL,  M.A. 

J.  Leyhourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


Sir  G.  Young, 
Bart. 
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Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  further  examined. 


24,869.  {Chairman.)  We  had  got  as  far  as  Objec- 
tion 20  ;  that  is  the  case  of  King's  College  ? — In 
answer  to  this  objection,  which  was  started  by  Sir 
H.  Roscoe's  notice  of  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  July  30,  1890,  I  refer,  first,  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Answer  viz.,  that :  "  When  the 
"  Act  passed  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  at  Oxford 
"  and  Cambridge,  in  1871,  University  offices  and 
"  degrees  (except  in  divinity),  and  offices  and  fel- 
"  lowships  in  the  ancient  colleges,  were  thrown 
"  open  ;  but  the  foundation  of  modern  denominational 
"  colleges,  and  their  admittance  to  University  privi- 
"  leges,  was  not  prohibited."  I  should  wish  to  add 
something  to  that  from  personal  knowledge  at  the 
time,  and  something  from  public  documents.  I  was 
present  at  certain  conferences  which  took  place  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  at  the  time,  and  in  particular  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  representatives  of  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Universities  Test  Abolition  Bill  passed  into  law,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Nonconformist  associa- 
tions, and  I  heard  the  late  Mr.  Miall  lay  it  down  as  a 
distinct  principle,  to  which  he  and  his  friends  were  dis- 
posed to  adhere,  that  future  endowments  or  modern 
endowments  for  denominational  purposes  within  a 
University  were  not  to  be  prohibited.  That  position 
was  adhered  to  in  the  debates  upon  the  Tests  Abolition 
Bill,  and  was  further  confirmed  in  certain  confer- 
ences which  took  place  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  at 
which  I  was  also  present.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Universities  Test  Act,  1871,  it  is  declared  that  "  It  is 


"  expedient  thai  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
"  bridge,  Dublin,  and  the  colleges  and  halls  now 
"  subsisting  therein  should  lie  rendered  freely  acces- 
"  siblc  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects."  After  the 
passing  of  the  Act  an  endowment  was  offered  to  a 
hall  at  Oxford,  and  an  Act  was  promoted  for  changing 
it  into  a  college,  the  new  endowment  being  restricted 
to  a  particular  denomination.  That  appeared  to  some 
to  contravene  the  provisions  or  the  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versities Tests  Act,  and  certain  conferences  took 
place.  In  the  end  a  case  was  taken  to  the  courts  of  law, 
when  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  in  the  following 
terms.  This  is  the  Hertford  College  case,  decided  on 
the  2nd  of  May  1878  :  "  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
"  the  Universities  Tests  Act  does  not  of  itself  prevent 
"  the  creation  in  the  Universities  of  fresh  colleges,  the 
"  endowments  of  which  may  be  confined  to  members 
"  of  a  particular  religious  community.  It  does  not 
"  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  no 
'•  endowment  for  the  future  should  be  allowed  to  be 
"  erected  in  favour  of  particular  forms  of  religious 
"  belief.  The  Act  provided  that  the  wishes  of 
"  founders  expressed  generally  speaking  centuries 
"  ago  should  not  now  prevail  in  a  state  of  things 
"  altogether  different,  which  could  not  have  been 
"  foreseen,  and  which,  if  it  could  have  been,  might 
"  have  modified  the  expression  of  their  wishes.  But 
"  it  was -to  existing  endowments  only  that  its  opera- 
"  tion  was  expressly  confined."  Of  course  the  line 
of  partition  between  existing  endowments  and  future 
endowments  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
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represented  in  the  case  of  our  present  question  by  the 
line  of  partition  between  ancient  and  modern.  King's 
College,  although  it  is  existing,  and  is  not  a  future 
endowment,  distinctly  falls  within  the  principle  by 
being  a  modern  endowment,  that  is,  one  which  is 
within  the  limitations  which  are  usually  assigned  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  dealing  with  trusts.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  to  us,  the  members  and  representatives  of 
University  College,  which  is  a  strictly  undenomi- 
national institution,  when  this  matter  first  came  up, 
that  we  Avere  in  no  sense  violating  the  principles 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Legislature  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  in  entering  into 
an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  an  undenominational 
University  with  those  who  represented  a  denomina- 
tional college.  We  noticed  further,  that,  as  here  stated, 
in  the  Charter  of  Victoria  University  the  provision 
as  to  tests  is  the  same  as  in  this  charter ;  and  under 
it  Kind's  College  could  now  claim  admittance  as  a 
college  to  that  University.  That  is  confirmed  by  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  in  his  evidence  at  17,909  and  18,002. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  Certain  proposals,  the 
result  of  which  could  only  be  to  exclude  King's  Col- 
lege from  the  University,  were  to  take  effect,  the 
result  might  be  this,  that  we  should  have  half  the 
University  power  of  London  engaged  in  a  teaching 
Universitv  here,  anil  the  other  half  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Victoria  University,  the  representatives  of 
which  will  have  played  a  large  part  in  keeping  or  try- 
ing to  keep  King's  College  out  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity ;  a  condition  of  things  which  I  should  think  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  could  hardly  have  contemplated.  It  is 
said  further  that  things  have  changed  since  1871.  I 
doubt  this.  At  all  events  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
to  be  proved  on  the  other  side.  I  have  seen  no 
such  proof.  In  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  1889,  which  was  signed,  among  others,  by- 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  himself,  King's  College  was  recom- 
mended for  a  grant  from  public  funds  of  1,700/..  the 
same  amount  that  was  recommended  for  University 
College.  This  was  not  a  haphazard  estimate.  In  fact 
so  much  discrimination  was  displayed  as  to  discover 
that  Owens  College  was  worth  just  100/.  more  than 
either.  In  the  Report  of  1892  it  is  quite  true  that 
two  members  out  of  live  in  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee who  signed  that  Report  now  dissent  to  King's 
College  getting  any  money  at  all ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  take  no  exception  to  the  estimate  of  1,700/. 
if  King's  College  is  to  have  anything.  Passing  to 
Objection  28,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  are 
we  proceeding  upon  recognised  lines  in  admitting 
King's  College  to  the  University,  and  recognising  it 
as  an  institution  of  a  sort  which  Government,  Parlia- 
ment, and  public  opinion  generally  have  declined  to 
exclude  from  Universities,  but  also  that  the  scale  upon 
which  we  have  admitted  it,  that  of  equality  with 
University  College,  has  been  approved  by  very  high 
authority.  I  observe  that  when  the  Report  of  1889 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  notice  had 
been  given,  I  think  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  King's  College  was  included,  but, 
I  presume  on  explanations  given,  the  opposition  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  grant  passed  sub  silentio. 

24,870.  Then  Objection  27.  that  it  is  unfair  to 
Nonconformists  ? — -The  answer  is  a  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  founding  a  Faculty  of  Theology.  Of 
this  I  said  something  yesterday.  Upon  this  subject 
I  wish  at  present  to  state  the  attitude  of  University- 
College  towards  a  Faculty  of  Theology.  University 
College  would  not  take  any  part  in  such  a  Faculty  ; 
and  if,  therefore,  any  mention  of  a  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy is  to  be  made,  in  the  charter,  some  consequential 
amendment  will  be  required  to  the  general  clause, 
which  provides  at  present  that  University  College, 
together  with  King's  College,  shall  be  a  college  of 
the  University  in  all  the  Faculties.  We  did  not 
consider  at  the  time  that  that  obliged  us  to  take  part 
in  a  future  Faculty  if  founded,  supposing  that  we 
were  unwilling  to  do  so;  but  it  would  be  clearly 
improper  that  a  Faculty  should  lie  alluded  to  in  the 
charter,  and  that  the  clause  should  stand,  if  one  of 


the  colleges  so  mentioned  were  not  disposed  to  take 
part  in  it.  University  College  would  hold  the  position 
of  seeing  fair  play.  It  would  be  the  advocate  of 
equality,  and  being  perhaps  the  most  powerful  college 
in  the  University  it  would  have  advantages  for  holding 
that  position. 

24.871.  Being  undenominational? — Yes,  being  un- 
denominational. I  have  mentioned  the  negotiations 
with  the  theological  colleges,  which  took  place  in 
1885,  with  a  view  so  to  draft  the  charter  as  to 
render  it  possible  that  a  Faculty  of  Theology  might 
be  founded.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  that  any 
express  mention  of  such  a  Faculty  should  be  made 
in  the  charter,  or  that  any  special  provision  should 
at  that  time  be  laid  down.  But  I  must  point  out 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the 
University,  the  University  must  be  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  federal  kind,  that  is  to  sayr,  there  must 
be  institutions  Avithin  the  University  Avhich  can  take 
charge  of  and  become  guarantees  for,  the  efficiency 
of  those  parts  of  the  theological  teaching  Avith  which 
the  University  will  not  concern  itself.  1  regard  it  as 
wholly  chimerical  to  endeavour,  as  Mr.  liusk  has 
done,  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  a  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy upon  which  all  denominations  are  to  agree. 

24.872.  In  German  Universities  it  is  not  done 
through  colleges,  is  it  ?  Where  these  Nonconform- 
ists at  present  go  to  get  degrees  it  is  a  LTniversity 
degree  of  a  non-federal  University,  is  it  not  ? — I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  way  in  Avhich 
these  matters  are  arranged  in  German  Universities 
to  give  an  answer  Avhich  Avould  be  of  use  ;  but  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  who  are  invited  to  Bonn  and 
elseAvhere  for  the  sake  of  receiving  divinity  degrees 
probably  receive  honorary  degrees.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  is  any  part  of  the  arrangement  for  tuition. 

24.873.  You  think  a  professorial  University  as  thev 
call  it,  should  not  have  a  Faculty  of  theology  ? — Not 
in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  the 
amount  of  reading  that  I  have  been  able  to  pursue  in 
this  subject,  I  believe  that  where  there  are  theological 
degrees  given  in  foreign  Universities  there  are  separate1 
Faculties  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  In 
theory,  I  know,  that  is  so  in  the  University  of  France, 
but  as  a  fact,  there  is  but  one  Faculty,  that  of  Protes- 
tant theology,  because  the  Roman  Catholics  have  per- 
sistently refused  to  recognise  the  University  as  a 
proper  authority  to  give  a  degree.  This  arrangement 
may  lie  considered  as  federal,  and  approximates  to  the 
type  which  I  have  called  "  Separate  Universities  under 
"  one  Governing  Body." 

24.874.  Although  the  examination  may  be  entirely 
undenominational  theology  cannot  lie  taught,  except 
in  connexion  Avith  some  denomination  ? — Some  sub- 
jects which  are  proper  for  a  curriculum  in  theology 
can  be  taught  in  common.  Other  subjects  I  conceive 
cannot,  and,  therefore^  the  tuition  must  be  divided,  the 
curriculum  must  be  divided,  and  the  responsibility 
must  he  divided,  between  the  colleges  and  the  UniA-er- 
sity.  That  Avould  not  be  necessary  for  us  in  London 
in  any  other  Faculty. 

21.875.  Therefore,  you  contemplate  that  if  this 
Faculty  of  theology  is  given  the  Nonconformist  col- 
leges which  apply  to  us  about  it  would  have  to  be 
affiliated  with  regard  to  that  one  Faculty  ? — Certainly  ; 
mid  I  believe  no  one  Avould  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
Nonconformist  colleges  which  appeared  before  this 
Commission  are  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  the  respective  denominations  to  which 
they  belong  ;  although  they  are  capable  of  ATery  great 
iniproArement  if  they  can  make  use  of  the  historical, 
philosophical,  logical,  and  other  Chairs  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  which  all  denominations  can  fairly  avail  them- 
selves  in  common. 

24.876.  You  are  in  favour  of  affiliating  the  London 
theological  colleges  ? — Yes,  only  those.  But  there  is  a 
special  case  of  the  London  theological  colleges  which 
happen  to  be  outside  the  city  and  county  of  London, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Cheshunt  College  belonging  to  the 
Congregational  denominations,  and  the  Richmond 
Wesley  an  College.     We  had  originally  drafted  the 

7  I 
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Sir  G,  Young,  district  of  the  University  for  Loudon  before  the  County 
Bert.         Council  came  into  existence. 

— —  24.877.  What  is  the  exact  area — the  limit  which 

23  Mar.  1893.     y0U  put  down  in  the  charter? — The  city  and  county 
of  London. 

24.878.  What  sort  of  radius  does  that  extend  to  ? 
Ts  it  15  miles? — Not  quite  15  miles,  the  difference 
between  that  and  15  miles  just  makes  the  difference 
between  excluding  and  including;  Cheshunt. 

24.879.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  It  is  very  much  short  of  15 
miles? — Yes,  I  was  wrong  It  is  the  larger  London, 
the  Metropolitan  police  district,  which  goes  very 
near  Cheshunt,  but  the  city  and  county  district  is 
smaller.  Lord  Selborne  in  the  Privy  Council  declared 
the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  be  that  now 
the  County  Council  has  come  into  existence  theirs  was 
the  proper  area  to  adopt.  I  thereupon  endeavoured 
through  our  counsel  to  put  in  a  plea,  which  should 
save  the  Cheshunt  and  Richmond  Colleges,  which  we 
had  intended  to  include,  and  which  were  in  danger  of 
being  omitted  by  a  side  wind.  But  I  was  unable  to 
get  it  in.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  to  counsel 
when  a  judgment  is  being  given,  and  in  fact  it  was 
impossible  to  interrupt  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
when  they  were  giving  judgment,  and  so  the  matter 
was  overlooked.  What  I  would  now  suggest  is  that 
in  any  recommendation  the  Commission  may  think  tit 
to  make  on  this  subject  they  should  not  take  away 
from  us  the  great  advantage  of  preserving  as  the  dis- 
trict of  the  University  the  city  and  county  of  London. 
It  is  quite  sufficient,  and  may  he  extended  from  time  to 
time  as  the  population  extends.  But  I  think  they 
should  adopt  a  similar  resource  to  thai  which  we 
adopted  witli  regard  to  the  "  control  of  its  own  govern- 
ing body"  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Schools,  viz., 
mentioning  these  two  colleges,  which  having  been 
founded  before  the  charter  have  a  sort  of  right  to  come 
in,  and  possibly  eventually  may  see  fit  to  remove 
nearer  to  London.  I  mean,  that  the  Richmond  Col- 
lege and  the  Cheshunt  College  should  be  inserted  in 
the  charter  iiominatim . 

24.880.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Would  that  apply  also 
to  Holloway  ? — I  dealt  with  the  case  of  Hol- 
loway  yesterday.  Moreover,  I  do  regard  it  as  too 
remote.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  1  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  deal  with  ;  since  I  believe  they 
are  perfectly  well  sat  islied  with  the  privileges  they  have 
already  got  of  obtaining  w  hat  is  equivalent  to  a  degree 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  besides  which  the  degrees 
which  exist  in  the  University  of  London  will  remain 
open  to  them  as  before.  That  finishes  the  case  of 
King's  College  and  the  theological  colleges.  That  is 
all  I  wish  lo  say  upon  that  subject. 

'21,881.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  Objections 
Nos.  30  and  32,  with  respect  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine ? — With  respect  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  case  made  by 
the  Victoria  University  against  the  Charter,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  part  that 
was  played  by  the  Victoria  University  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  led  to,  and  1  admit  necessitated,  this 
inquiry .  Of  22  members  of  the  two  houses,  who 
are  men  tinned  as  having  gone  to  the  Prime  Minister 
upon  the  deputation  which  stopped  the  Charter,  lb* 
went  in  the  interest,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Victoria 
University.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham — all  the 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  in  Eng- 
land outside  the  Victoria  University  were  unre- 
presented. There  were  three  or  four  Medical 
Schools,  besides  those  of  the  Victoria  University, 
which  were  represented.  In  particular  I  note, 
since  the  contrary  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  that 
Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  refused  to  join.  Now, 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  opposition  :  the  statements 
that  were  made,  to  which  I  do  not  propose  to  allude, 
except  where  necessary  for  purposes  of  reply  in  detail, 
as  I  come  to  them,  were  of  a  very  grave  character,  and 
1  am  able  to  state  from  personal  knowledge  that  they 
had  considerable  effect.  I  called  upon  several  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  who  went  upon  that  deputation, 
and   discussed  the  points  which  were  raised  in  the 


paper  that  was  used  by  the  deputation,  the  paper  of 
the  Victoria  University. 

24.882.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Mason's  College  was  re- 
presented by  Professor  Heath,  Mr.  Windle,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  deputation  ? — The  authorities  of  Mason's  College 
told  me  at  the  time  that  they  took  no  part  in  the 
matter,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  represented.  I  have 
always  understood  that  Mr.  Windle  is  a  medical  man  ; 
therefore  he  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham,  and  not  of  Mason's  College. 
Queen's  College  has  now  been  severed  in  two,  and 
the  Medical  Faculty  has  been  taken  over  by  Mason's 
College,  but  at  that  time  I  believe  Mr.  Windle  was 
not  a  member  of  Mason's  College.  Mr.  Heath  is  a 
member  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  have 
appeared  in  that  capacity. 

24.883.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  on  their  behalf  ? — 
No  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Birmingham,  exclusively  upon  medical 
points,  with  which  Mason's  College  had  no  concern  ; 
that  he  mentioned  Mason's  College  is,  L  believe,  the 
fact ;  but  I  was  told  by  the  authorities  of  Mason's 
College  at  the  time  that  they  did  not  take  part  in 
the  opposition,  and  concluded  that  he  mentioned  it 
by  mistake.  I  was  remarking  that,  in  the  course  of 
interviews  with  members  of  Parliament,  who  accom- 
panied that  deputation,  I  was  met  by  the  objection, 
"  What  you  say  may  be  very  true,  but  when  the 
"  medical  men  in  the  town  which  I  represent  come 
"  to  me  and  say  that  their  interests  will  be  very 
"  materially  affected  by  this  charter,  you  cannot  ex- 
"  pect  me  to  vote  against  inquiry."  To  that  my 
"  reply  was,  "  Why  was  not  this  inquiry  undertaken 
"  before  the  Privy  Council,  the  proper  tribunal,  at 
"  the  hearing  of  our  petition,  of  which  full  notice  was 
"  given,  and  of  which  Victoria  University  had,  in 
"  particular,  full  notice,  having  previously  taken  part 
"  by  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council, 
•■  before  the  appointment  of  the  first  Commission  ?  " 
To  which  the  answer  was,  "  I  cannot  say;  but  if  a 
"  mistake  was  made  we  must  do  our  best,  as  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  local  interests  of  the  place,  to 
"  have  it  set  right."  Of  course,  there  is  no  answer 
to  an  argument  of  that  kind,  and  in  the  result 
this  inquiry  was  rendered  necessary.  I  now  come 
to  the  particular  points  which  have  been  raised  by 
the  Victoria  University  in  opposition  to  us.  I  notice 
that  they  must  be  collected  from  various  schemes  ; 
from  the  first  paper,  which  was  privately  circu- 
lated during  December  1891  and  January  1892,  and 
from  the  speeches  made  by  .the  members  of  the 
deputation  w  hich  went  tO  Lord  Salisbury  in  March 
last  year;  partly  also  from  the  letters  of  Dr.  Ward 
in  the  Times,  and  from  the  evidence  which  has  been 
taken  before  this  Commission.  A  second  paper  has  been 
presented  to  this  Commission  (see  Appendix  No.  4) 
which  is  by  no  means  identical  with,  and  which,  in 
fact,  varies  very  considerably  from  the  first  paper. 

24.884.  (Chairman.)  Nothing  has  happened  since 
this  paper  of  yours  was  drawn  up  to  alter  the  order  in 
which  you  wish  to  take  the  objections.  You  stick  to 
that  and  you  take  first  of  all  the  objection  "  that  some  of 
"  the  London  Medical  Schools  do  not  possess  complete 
"  equipmentfor  all  the  branches  of  scientific  teaching 
"  allied  with  medicine,  and  that  no  such  school  ought 
"  to  be  a  College  in  the  University  ?" — That  is  so.  It 
has  been  otherwise  worded  thus  ;  that  a  balance  be- 
tween arts  and  sciences  on  the  one  hand,  ami  medicine 
on  the  other,  does  not  exist  within  these  colleges.  Upon 
this  objection  I  have  to  notice  that  it  is  not  concurred 
in  by  the  other  Medical  Schools.  Mr.  Heath,  the 
Principal  of  Mason's  College  and  Mr.  Windle  do  not 
lake  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  consider  it 
as  abandoned,  for  the  second  Victoria  University 
paper  does  not  notice  it.  (But  sec  Evidence  1735-7.) 
Of  course  the  answer  is  tolerably  clear.  We  have 
here  iu  London  12  very  famous  Medical  Schools,  not 
one  of  which  is  inefficient  in  medicine.  If  those 
which  are  recognised  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  for 
medical  purposes   are  to  be  excluded  because  they 
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h.ive  no  Faculty  of  Arts,  no  possibility  of  forming  a 
University  in  which  they  should  be  included,  will 
ever  be  open  to  u-'.  If  it  is  said  :  "  Oh,  but  they  may 
form  a  Faculty  of  Science,"  that  does  not  meet  the 
original  objection  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  form  12 
Faculties  of  Science,  one  at  every  Medical  School  in 
Loudon,  is  an  end  above  all  others  which  it  is  un- 
desirable to  pursue.  These  Medical  Schools  must, 
perhaps,  before  the  University  is  formed  accept 
amalgamation  with  other  Medical  Schools  which  have 
efficient  schools  of  science  ?  Those  who  have  read 
the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  first  Com- 
mission are  aware  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
stated  for  seeking  to  form  this  University  was  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  such  amalgamations.  It 
was:  found  to  be  impossible  to  do  so  until  the  schools 
were  brought  together  into  what  was  then  called  a 
common  forum,  in  which  this  object  might  be  pur- 
sued with  advantage.  We  speak  with  experience  ;  we 
speak  after  two  or  three  negotiations  which  had  been 
conducted  with  great  energy,  and  at  one  time  with 
fair  promise  of  success,  but  which  eventually  failed. 
That  will  be  found  in  my  evidence  before  the  first 
Commission  at  Question  103.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  objection  which  is  urged  that  the  Hospital 
Medical  Schools  must  be  kept  out  until  medical  teach- 
ing is  revolutionised  in  London,  is  an  objection  not  to 
detail,  but  to  the  formation  of  any  teaching  Univer- 
sity whatever.  That  completes  my  answer  to  the  first 
objection. 

24,885.  Then  the  second  objection  that  there  are 
too  many  medical  representatives  in  the  governing 
body  ? — This  is  an  objection,  not  to  the  charter  as 
we  drafted  it,  hut  to  an  alteration  which  was  made 
after  due  consideration,  not  with  our  assent,  by  the 
Privy  Council.  The,  words  used  in  the  first  paper, 
privately  circulated,  of  the  Victoria  University  were, 
that  the  Medical  Faculty  was  thereby  rendered  "  para- 
mount," and  had  a  "  commanding  ascendency."  This 
has  been  criticised,  and  they  now  substitute  "  practi- 
cally irresistible  "  (Appendix  4,  par.  2) ;  but  irresistible 
for  what?  We  must  distinguish.  It  is  not  a  practical 
objection  to  say  that  the  medical  representatives 
would  be  all  united  together  for  some  purpose  that 
was  undesirable  in  itself,  and  would  succeed  at  the 
same  time  in  gathering  together  a  sufficient  amount 
of  support  from  outsiders  to  render  that  which  was  a 
minority  a  majority.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  so 
banded  together  for  an  object  which  by  the  hypothesis 
is  undesirable,  would  have  a  tendency  not  merely  to 
set  all  those  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  same 
interest  with  themselves  against  them,  but  also  to 
detach  from  their  body  some  of  the  existing  minority. 
It  is  said  they  are  all  resident  in  London.  Well,  so 
are  the  rest.'  Professor  Stirling  (1480,  1609,  16D7) 
counts  unfairly.  The  number  is  14  out  of  40.  He 
ignores  the  Chancellor  and  the  High  Steward,  who 
certainly  would  not  be  by  any  means  to  be  ignored  on 
such  an  occasion  as  I  have  assumed,  that  is  to  say, 
an  unfair  attempt  to  set  up  a  medical  interest  against 
the  general  interests  of  education.  He.  then  assumes 
that  two  of  the  six  representatives  from  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College  Councils  will  be 
medical,  without  admitting  that  at  the  same  time  any 
representative  of  the  hospital  schools  may  be  a  scientific 
man  ;  and  he  then  adds  the  possible  (but  improbable) 
additional  representative  under  the  present  charter,  if 
the  Royal  Colleges  come  in,  and  also  the  hypothetical 
representative  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  without 
adding  them  to  the  total ;  thus  obtaining  18,  which  he 
raises  to  "18  or  19"  by  assuming  a  Crown  repre- 
sentative to  he  medical,  out  of  "  36  or  37,"  which  he 
ought,  to  have  made,  of  course,  42.  But  why  are  all 
these  medical  representatives  to  be  counted  to  the  bad 
in  any  conceivable  division  in  which  medical  sentiment 
may  possibly  be  antagonistic  to  the  general  interests  of 
education  ?  There  are  schools  which  are  efficient  in 
science  ;  Saint  Bartholomew's  is  generally  recognised 
to  be  so,  and  there  may  be  others.  Univ  ersity  College 
and  King's  College  have  interests  of  their  own  which, 
as  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 


controversy,  are  by  no  means  identical  with  those,  Sir  G.  Yuun 
say,  of  Middlesex  or  Westminster  Hospital.    Above  Bart. 

all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  division  of  the   

Medical  Schools  into  those  which  are  efficient  and  23  Mar.  1 893. 
those  which  are  non- efficient  in  science  will  in  the 
constitution  of  the  University  as  we  have  framed  it 
of  itself  introduce  a  very  important  element  of  variety 
and  add  greatly  to  the  improbability  of  "paramount 
ascendancy."  The  argument  is  by  no  means  strength- 
ened by  limiting  the  consideration,  as  Professor  Stirling 
does  in  questions  1483  and  1486,  to  those  Avho  are 
Faculty  members.  They  stand  12  to  4  against 
medicine.  If  the  college  representatives  are  to  be  added 
they  must  be  added  on  both  sides,  making  16  to  16. 
The  balance  is  thus  re-established  as  between  Medicine 
and  the  other  Faculties,  and  the  Crown  members  and 
the  high  officers  of  the  University  will  then  hold  a 
casting  vote  of  eight.  Why  seek  to  disturb  a  settle- 
ment which  we  have  accepted  on  those  conditions  ? 
We  at.  University  College  and  Kiug's  College  (I  say 
it  with  confidence)  are  the  guardians,  more  especially, 
of  those  scientific  interests  in  medical  education  which 
the  Victoria  University  has  come  forward  to  assist  us 
in  protecting.  We  think  we  can  work  this  Univer- 
sity, and  we  apprehend  no  difficulty,  after  the  long 
continued  intercourse  we  have  had  with  those  who 
manage  the  other  Medical  Schools  in  London,  in  work- 
ing with  them  upon  such  principles  as  an  University 
ought  to  be  managed  upon.  Why  is  it  to  be  urged 
now  that  the  Privy  Council  is  to  be  overruled,  and  a 
serious  controversy  re-opened,  merely  because  of  the 
existence  of  four  or  five  votes  which  some  may  think 
too  many  in  what,  is  an  acknowledged  minority?  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  recurring  to  this  sub- 
ject when  I  come  to  the  amendments  of  the  charter. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  might  be  proper  upon  our  part, 
or  at  least  not  improper,  that  we  should  here  and 
there,  indicate  amendments  for  the  expression  in  terms 
of  that  which  Ave  say  virtually  already  exists.  If, 
therefore,  we  say  a  somewhat  large  medical  representa- 
tion is  not  detrimental,  not  injurious,  because  there  are 
varieties  in  it,  it  may  be  proper  so  to  re -distribute  it  as 
to  insure  a  suitable  representation  of  these  varieties. 
To  that  extent,  I  think,  there  will  be  no  impropriety 
in  my  suggesting  an  amendment  to  the  charter. 

24,886-7.  That  will  come  by-and-by  ?— Yes,  that 
will  come  by-and-by.    It  is  a.  matter  of  detail. 

24,888.  Then  the  third  objection  is?— That  at- 
tendance  is  required  of  medical  students  for  the  final 
two  \ears  before  proceeding  to  a  degree? — In  the 
paper  privately  circulated  to  members  of  Parliament 
and  others,  it  was  stated,  and  actually  believed  by 
many,  that  "  all  students  of  colleges  and  Universities 
"  outside  London  will  be  compelled  to  spend  twro  ad- 
"  ditional  years  in  a  college  of  the  Albert  University  " 
(as  it  was  then  called).  "  In  short,"  they  went  on, 
"  a  monopoly  would  be  created  in  favour  of  the  London 
"  schools  which  would  prove  practically  irresistible." 
Of  course,  the  work  of  other  Universities  will  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  least  by  the  requirement  of  a 
certain  amount  of  residence  at  a  particular  University, 
as  a  qualification  for  its  own  degrees  ;  and,  as  was 
shown  at  the  time,  such  a  provision  existed  in  a.  more 
emphatic  form  in  the  Victoria  University  itself.  But 
I  think  the  objection  must  lie  taken  as  being  now 
abandoned  ;  yet  not  before  it  had  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  the  minds  of  those  who  rightly 
conceived  themselves  to  he  charged  with  local  interests 
in  the  matter.  Once  more,  it  is  no  fight  of  ours.  The 
Privy  Council  inserted  it  on  representations  made  to 
them  by  the  University  of  London,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  answer  the  reply  which  I  gave  at  the 
time  : — "  If  we  had  taken  the  first  two  years  you  would 
"  have  said  it  was  done  to  injure  your  Science  Schools." 
The  scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  a  medical  course,  but  the  practical  instruction 
later  in  the  medical  course.  The  Privy  Council 
thought  that  since  it  was  admitted  everywhere  that 
the  clinical  opportunities  of  London  were  greater  than 
those  at  other  places  the  proper  time  would  be  to  fix  the 
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Sir  G.  Young,  later  two  years.    If  this  Commission  thinks  it  ought  to 
Bart.        jie  ie£t  tJ  tije  discretion  of  the  University  we  have 
M.~~893     nothing  to  say  against  that.    But  f  urther,  this  is  the 

 '    only  grievance,  which,  as  distinct  from  things  of  which 

the"  Privy  Council  are  better,  and  we  as  good,  judges 
as  they,  was  even  alleged  by  the' Victoria  University. 

24,889.  Then  the  fourth  Objection  is  :  that  no  Uni- 
versity ought  to  be  founded  until  Parliament  has 
amended  section  3  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1886,  so  as  to  enable  its  degrees  to  carry  with 
them  a  license  to  practise  ? — This  is  a  new  objection 
which  formed  no  part  of  their  original  case.  In  the 
original  case  they  quote  the  charter,  paragraph  3, 
and  they  say  it  "  is  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1886," 
and  they  proceed  straight  to  the  inference  that  no  more 
will  be  required  for  a  degree  than  for  a  license.  The 
second  paper  states,  I  think  I  must  be  allowed  to  point 
out  erroneously,  that  we  "  were  obliged  "  to  insert  this 
clause  ;  and  so  says  Professor  Stirling  in  Question  1847. 
"  I  will  give  you  the  reason  for  that.  It  is  necessitated 
"  by  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1886."  Of 
course  we  might  have  taken  the  other  course.  "We 
might  have  said,  "We  will  give  a  medical  degree  which 
will  not  carry  with  it  a  license  to  practise  ;  "  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  been  reading  over  within  the  last 
two  days  some  very  weighty  arguments  that  Mere  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  which  drafted  the  charter  to 
show  that  that  would  have  been  the  best  course.  But  we 
thought  differently;  and  the  reasons  that  weighed  with 
us  were,  practically,  that  a  medical  degree  which  did  not 
carry  with  it  a  license  to  practise  would  be  of  very 
questionable  value  ;  it  might  confer  a  certain  scientific 
eminence,  but  that  object  could  be  equally  well  obtained 
by  a  science  degree.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  familiar 
to  us  from  the  first  ;  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of*  1886  they  had  been  fully  considered.  .Mr.  Marshall, 
who  was  then  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council, 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  a  Teaching  GFfiiversity  in  London,  and  in 
the  earliest  conversation  we  had  together,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  public  opinion  (4'  medical  thought  was 
entirely  Opposed  to  the  further  multiplication  of  bodies 
conferring  a  license  to  practise ;  that  there  was  a  strong 
weight  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  distinction  between 
Universities  and  Licensing  bodies,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  deal  in  all  probability  witli  an  Act  (it  passed 
the  next  year)  w  hich  would  render  it  impossible  for 
new  Universities  to  give  degrees  which  would  confer 
a  license  to  practise.  Afterwards  in  discussion  when 
we  were  drafting  the  charter  the  Act  was  brought 
before  as  by  Mr.  Rotton,  and  we  drafted  this  section 
accordingly.  Now  if  this  Commission  think  fit  to 
recommend  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  1886  that  is 
no  business  of  ours  ;  but  that  policy,  to  limit  the 
number  of  licensing  bodies  in  England,  was  deliber- 
ately adopted  after  a  controversy  of  a  great  many 
years.  I  may  note  as  a  proof  that  Parliament  had 
"this  matter  under  consideration,  section  3  of  the  Act, 
subsection  c,  which  points  to  a  still  further  reduction 
by  providing  carefully  for  combinations  between  exist- 
ing licensing  bodies.  It  is  evident  from  evidence 
given  by  Professor  Heath  (13,295)  and  Mr.  Windle 
(13,428  and  13,463)  that  Birmingham  is  afraid  that  the 
Midland  University  will  not  get  it  if  we  do  not ;  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  Victoria  University  is  afraid 
of  losing  it.  But  the  circumstances  are  different. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  argue  the  case  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Birmingham  and  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. Here,  in  London,  of  all  places,  a  reversal  of 
that  policy  is  most  unlikely,  because  there  are  already 
no  less  than  three  licensing  bodies  situate  iu  London  : 
the  Universit)r  of  London,  the  Boyal  Colleges  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Company.  Then  is  it  desirable  ? 
So  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  it  is  not  worth  giving, 
but  1  merely  repeat  what  has  been  said  to  me  by 
authorities  of  the  medical  profession  and  autho- 
rities in  University  matters  for  many  years  past, 
that  it  is  in  their  opinion  most  undesirable  that  licens- 
ing bodies  should  be  further  multiplied.  The  proposal 
to  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to 


call  to  tiie  Bar  is  one  even  more  impossible  to  con- 
template ;  and  that  proposal  has  arisen  partly,  I  think, 
out  of  this  controversy.  Then  on  the  other  side  I 
maintain  that  the  precedent  of  Divinity  Degrees  is  good. 
They  postulate,  at  the  Universities  where  degrees  in 
divinity  are  now  given,  an  external  qualification, 
namely,  Holy  Orders. 

24.890.  Then  you  wish  to  notice  the  development 
of  this  objection  :  that  the  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  uninspected  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  ? — This  objection,  which  was  raised  by  Pro- 
fessor Stirling  at  Questions  loll  and  1551,  was,  I 
think,  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  your  Lordship,  by  whom 
the  question  "  Why  should  they  ?  "  was  put.  I  should 
venture  to  add  "  Why  should  they  not  ?  "  The  ex- 
aminers can  report  (in  the  language  of  the  Act)  upon 
any  qualifying  examination  "  ami  .any  other  matters 
"  in  relation  thereto  which  the  General  Medical  Council 
"  may  require  them  to  report  upon."  I  think  that 
meets  the  objection  sufficiently. 

24.891.  They  will  have  the  power? — If  the  General 
Medical  Council  and  the  University  please. 

2-1,892.  Then  the  further  answer  to  the  fifth  object- 
tion.  That  the  Charter  contains  no  specific  safeguard 
against  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  degrees  ? — This 
was  originally  raised  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul,  the 
Liverpool  Dean  of  Faculty  in  Medicine,  and  it  was 
alleged  of  the  standard  first  in  general  culture  as  assured 
by  a  previous  examination,  or  what  is  called  in  London 
matriculation  ;  secondly,  in  science  as  assured  by  the 
preliminary  scientific;  and,  thirdly,  in  final  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  M.B.  or  M.D.  1  notice  in  the 
last  paper  that  lias  been  submitted  to  this  Commission 
that  the  first  two  have  been  dropped*.  As  to  the  second 
point,  the  question  of  the  preliminary  scientific  exam- 
ination, I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  answer  already 
given  (10,951  and  10,953).  Witli  regard  to  the  third 
point,  the  final  examinations,  they  now  seek  to  raise  the 
inference  that,  because  students  must  secure  a  qualifica- 
tion before  they  proceed  to  degrees,  therefore  no  more 
will  be  required  than  this  for  M.D.  But  why  ?  why  not 
infer  the  reverse?  why  not  infer  that  it  would  be 
especially  the  duty  and  the  desire  of  the  University  to 
require  something  more,  if  only  because  the  examina- 
tion upon  which  the  license  is  given  will  not  be  their 
own  examination  ?  The  tendency  of  all  examining 
bodies  is  rather  to  magnify  their  office  than  to  diminish 
it. 

24.893.  Do  any  charters  put  iu  safeguards  against 
lowering  a  degree  ?  Is  it  possible  to  do  that  in  a 
charter  ? — I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  to  be  that 
it  is  impossible,  and  that  of  the  Victoria  University 
will  serve  as  an  instance.  To  that  all  they  have  to  say 
is  that  our  charter  is  in  other  respects  so  objectionable 
that  there  ought  to  be  put  in  safeguards ;  but  in 
their  case  they  have  such  pure  and  innocent  intentions 
that  these  are  not  necessary. 

24.894.  Then  with  regard  to  the  answer  to  the  new 
statement  of  this  objection.  That  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  degree  being  given,  so  far  as  the  final  examina- 
tion is  concerned,  on  proficiency  in  medical  subjects 
only.  That  you  have  dealt  with  ? — Upon  that,  1 
wish  to  add  further  merely  this.  I  will  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  prospectus  of  the  Victoria  University 
Calendar  for  the  final  examination  at  pages  76  and  77. 
These  are  the  subjects  in  which  they  examine  for 
the  degrees  of  M.B.  and  B.Ch. :  "(1)  Surgery, 
"  systematic,  clinical,  and  practical ;  (2)  Medicine 
"  systematic  and  clinical,  inluding  mental  diseases  and 
"  diseases  of  children ;  (3)  Forensic  medicine  and 
"  toxicology  and  public  health  ;  (4)  Pharmacology  and 
"  therapeutics  ;  (5)  Obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  ; 
"  (6)  General  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy."  That 
is  to  say,  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  all  their  subjects 
are  medical  and  practical ;  exactly  that  which  they 
say  now  is  objectionable  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  our  giving  our  degree  on  those  subjects 
only.  Then,  secondly,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Surgery  all  the  subjects  again  are  surgical  and  prac- 
tical. For  the  degree  of  M.D.  there  is  an  alternative  : 
a  dissertation  is  required,  which  may  deal  with  some 
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department  of  medicine ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  degree  being  given  on  a  medical  subject 
only ;  or  again  it  may  be  on  some  department  of  science 
bearing  upon  medicine  ;  which  1  think  is  a  very  suitable 
arrangement. 

24,895.  Then  the  sixth  Objection  :  That  the  pro- 
moters of  the  charter  "  intend  "  to  give  degrees  upon 
an  insufficient   standard  of  attainment  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  dwell  much  upon  this.    It  was  of 
course  a  very  important  part  of  the  case  which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  necessitated  this  inquiry.    If  it  had 
been  possible  to  establish  any  such  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  charter  nobody  could  say 
that  the  charter  ought  to  proceed,  and  if  sufficient 
reasons  for  thinking  that  there  was  a  danger  of  this 
were  alleged,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  minister, 
and  impossible  perhaps  for  any  member  of  Parliament 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  to  say  that  a  case 
had  not  been  made  out  for  inquiry.    It  was,  therefore, 
eminently  proper,  I  think,  that  evidence    at  some 
length  should  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  so  very 
serious  a  personal  imputation.    So  far  as  I  can  make 
out  what  has  been  resorted  to  is  a  sort  of  double 
arrangement.    They  adduce  the  objectionable  arrange- 
ments which  they  say  they  lind  in  the  Charter,  Nos. 
1  to  5,  with  which  I  have  dealt  already,  as  proofs  of  our 
evil  intention ;  but  of  these  they  now  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  first  and  third.  For  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  1  have  shown  that  we  are  not  responsible  ;  that  is, 
whether  the  University  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for 
them,  they  cannot  show  a  wicked  intention  in  us,  be- 
cause it  was  not  ourselves,  but  the  Privy  Council,  which 
inserted  them.    As  to  No.  5,  I  have  shown  it  is  their 
own  case.    What  remains?    Then  comes  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  argument,  and  they  shift  their  ground 
and  say,  "  Arrangements  which  would  be  unobjec- 
"  tionable  in  our  hands,  are  intolerable  in  yours, 
'*  because  your  intentions  are  bad."    But  this  ap- 
proaches  nearly   to   a  petitio   principii.     I  have 
examined  the  evidence  carefully  to  see  whether  any- 
thing has  been  added  to  the  quotation  from  a  speech 
of  mine  at  Westminster  Hospital,  with  which  I  have 
already  (10,807)  dealt  sufficiently,  and  that  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Erichsen's     Nothing  was  put  to  Mr. 
Erichsen  when  he  came  up,  and  I  think  everybody 
who  knows  him  would  agree  that  it  was  the  most 
gratuitous  of  imputations  that  he,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  ever  should  have  had  an  intention  of  promoting 
a  charter  to  give  medical  degrees  on  an  insufficient 
standard  of  scientific  attainment.    To  set  tle  this  matter 
I  have  been  obliged  to  travel  outside  the  paper  which 
is  before  the  Commission.    I  find  in  a  document  which 
was  put  forward  upon  the  subject,  apparently  inspired, 
namely  a  leading  article  in  the  "  Manchester  Guar- 
dian "  of  the  12th  January  1892,  that  it  was  put  as  a 
dilemma.    "  If  the  standard  were  as  high  as  that  of 
"  the  University  of  London,   nothing  would  have 
"  been  done  to  remedy  the  medical  grievance  ;  on  the 
"  other  hand,  if  the  standard  is  lower,  the  protest 
"  of   the    Victoria    University  is  justified."  But 
the  answer  is  that  even  those  who,  like  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  Commission,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
University  of  London   has  unduly    forced  up  the 
standard,    lo  not  consider  that  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity's and  other  teaching  Universities'   degrees  of 
good  repute  are  too  high.    All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
reasonable  teaching  University  degree,  and  teaching 
University  degrees  are  undoubtedly  easier.    In  con- 
cluding this  subject,  which  I  dwell  upon  because 
of  the  very  great  moment  of  it,  because  it  had  so  very 
much  to  do  with  the  two  years'  delay  which  will  have 
taken  place  in  the  sanctioning  of  the  charter,  I  wish 
to  add  documentary  evidence  to  what  I  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  state,  namely,  that  the 
University  College  and  King's  College  are  the  guar- 
dians, more  especially,  of  scientific  eminence  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  London.    Some  figures  were 
referred  to  by  Professor  William    Ramsay  in  his 
evidence,  and  the  table  which  he  then  used  I  think, 
deserves  that  it  should  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
our  evidence,  and  I  tender  it  for  that  purpose.  (For 


this  document,  see  Appendix  No.  56.)  It  is  a  table  Sir  G.  Young, 
of  honours  obtained  in  the  examinations  of  the  Uni-  Bart. 
versity  of  London,  1840-1889,  ki  medicine,  sciences  Mar~i893 
connected  with  medicine,  and  pure  science,  by  the  "  '  " 
12  London  Medical  Schools.  I  will  read  a  few  of  the 
totals  :  University  College,  1,338  ;  King's  College, 
428.  The  two  University  schools  thus  have  1,7(30 
out  of  a  £jrand  total  of  3,065.  The  second  in  eminence 
is  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  total  of  615,  thus  exceeding 
King's  College ;  St.  Bartholomew's  is  next  with  295, 
and  the  rest  follow.  Of  34  separate  columns  which 
were  analysed  in  order  to  form  this  table,  University 
College  was  easily  first  in  all.  The  honours  in  science 
at  University  College  exceed  one-half  of  those  con- 
ferred throughout  the  whole  12  Medical  Schools;  and 
those  conferred  in  University  College  and  King's 
College  taken  together  are  not  far  short  of  one-half 
of  the  whole  number,  2,371,  of  science  honours  ever 
conferred  by  the  University.  We  trust  that  this 
Commission  will  see  its  way  to  give  to  us,  who  have 
suffered  considerably  from  this  imputation,  a  full 
vindication. 

24.896.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
present  London  University  degree  being  a  good  deal 
too  difficult  for  a  medical  student,  but  in  examination 
it  was  made  out  that  it  was  not  that  the  degree  was 
too  high,  but  that  the  way  of  taking  it  was  too  diffi- 
cult, and  that  too  many  subjects  had  to  be  taken  up 
at  one  time.  But  I  think  the  remarks  about  London 
degrees  being  so  difficult  to  take,  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  degree  of  the  new  University  was  intended 
to  be  easier.  I  think  that  is  how  the  idea  got  about  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  intended  it  should  be 
easier ;  and  I  do  not  think  it,  would  be  a,  position 
consistent  with  what  we  have  urged,  if  we  denied 
that  we  intended  it  also  to  be,  in  a  sense,  lower;  that 
is  to  say,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Selborne's  Commission,  the  standard  of  the  University 
of  London  appearing  to  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  be 
equivalent,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  an  honours 
degree  in  other  Universities,  they  said,  "  We  see  no 
"  reason  whv  there  should  not  be  an  ordinary  degree 
"  as  well."  If  that  is  so  (and  I  take  it  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  Royal  Commission  who  examined  into  the 
matter ;  it  is  not  a  point  upon  which  my  personal 
authority  is  of  weight),  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
teaching  University  as  we  have  planned  it,  we  intend 
to  have  a.  creditable  ordiuary  degree,  of  sufficient 
standard  in  the  various  branches  which  go  to  make  up 
the  education  of  a  medical  man,  who  is  also  a  cultivated 
man. 

24.897.  Then  you  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Victoria  University  ? — I  think 
it  will  have  become  evident  by  this  time  that  there 
was  an  extreme  public  inconvenience  in  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Victoria  University,  that  is  to  say,  in 
abstaining  from  appearing  before  the  Privy  Council, 
anil  presenting  their  case,  (which  I  will  assume,  for 
the  purpose  of  argument,  was  a  good  case,  though,  I 
think,  I  have  shown  that  it  was  a  weak  one,)  in  private 
to  Members  of  Parliament  with  special  connexion 
with  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  by  circulars  to 
the  other  places  of  education  in  England,  culminating 
in  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  upon  which 
were  represented,  not  merely  the  interests  of  the 
Victoria  University  and  the  Medical  Schools,  but  a 
great  many  other  cases  and  objections  with  which,  so 
far  as  the  course  of  this  inquiry  has  made  it  clear, 
Victoria  University  has  no  sympathy  whatever.  They 
objected  upon  grounds  of  detail,  and,  I  think  1  have 
shown,  without  fully  informing  themselves ;  they 
ignored  contentious  issues  which  had  already  been 
raised  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  proper  tribunal,  upon  what  appeared  to 
them,  in  the  absence  of  complainants,  to  be  sufficient 
ground  ;  they  disclaimed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  a  final  tribunal,  and  appealed  to  Members 
of  Parliament,  as  to  matters  of  detail  of  a  technical 
description  for  the  mere  statement  of  which  time  could 
not  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  finally,  they 
coalesced  with  opponents  on  other  grounds  which  were 
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Sir  G.  Young,  inconsistent  with,  and  even  opposed  to,  their  own. 
Bart.  '  But  this  of  itself  is  a  matter  of  past  history  ;  and  we 
  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  shake  hands  and  forget  the 

•23  Mar.  18U3.    aberration  if,  as  I  fully  anticipate,  the  Victoria  Univer- 

 sity,  in  the  future  as  in  past  times,  is  found  heartily 

supporting  the  foundation  of  a  really  effective  and 
well-designed  teaching  University,  upon  feasible  lines, 
in  London.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  amiss  that 
I  should  call  attention  to  certain  very  ominous  an- 
nouncements which  have  been  made.  In  Lord 
Spencer's  speech,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  he 
mentioned  nothing  but  the  medical  grounds  of  objec- 
tion upon  which  I  have  dwelt;  but,  he  said,  there 
were  other  objections  which  would  be  dealt  with 
at  the  proper  time.  Professor  Stirling,  at  Questions 
147.3,  1654,  and  1655,  alludes  also  to  these  other 
grounds  of  objection  ;  and  I  have  searched  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  referring  to  this  subject 
without  hnding  that  these  objections  have  ever  been 
produced.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  objections 
which  the  Victoria  University  does  not  intend  to  urge, 
but  I  do  deprecate  this  course  being  pursued  at  a 
further  stage.  I  deprecate,  when  this  Commission  has 
reported,  the  Victoria  University  again  consulting  the 
members  for  Lancashire  and  iorkshire,  and  raising 
new  objections  in  the  last  stage  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  so  again  necessitating  further  inquiry. 

24.898.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Can  we  control  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons? — Do  you  say  can  a  Royal 
Commission  control  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? 

24.899.  Yes.  What  have  we  to  do  with  what  pro- 
ceeding may  take  place  in  Parliament  ?  How  can 
we  affecl  it? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  question. 

24.900.  I  thought  you  were  addressing  some  argu- 
ment to  us  with  respect  to  what  course  we  should 
take? — I  am  addressing  a  Royal  Commission  upon 
which  the  Victoria  University  is  represented,  and  1 
am  deprecating  the  pursuance  by  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  a  particular  course'. 

24.901.  Which  is  to  take  place  in  Parliament  ? — 
Which  is  to  take  place  outside  Parliament,  if  it  is 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Victoria  University.  Is  not 
that  so  ? 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  see  what  we  have  to  do 
with  it  ? — You  are  to  inquire. 

'_' 1,902.  (Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  fair  to  show,  as 
vim  are  speaking  against  the  general  opposition  of  the 
Victoria  University,  that  you  do  think  they  have  not 
behaved  quite  well  in  their  opposition,  hut  you  would 
not  wish  to  go  into  it  at  any  great  length? — I  have 
finished  upon  that  subject. 

24,903.  Then  we  come  to  Objection  No.  33  :  "  That 
"  degrees   cannot  be  conferred  upon  past  or  pre- 
"  sent  students  in  the  schools  unless  they  will  go 
"  through  their  course  over  again"?— With  regard 
to  medical  matters  there  was,  no  doubt,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  very  considerable  desire  that  students  who 
had  passed  through  our  schools,  and  who  are  now 
practising,  but  who,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  affairs,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  degrees, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  them  upon  such 
proper  conditions  as  the  University  might  appoint  ; 
and  there  were  precedents  for  this  course.  There 
was  a  slight  miscarriage  that  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  our  case  before  the  Privy  Council.  We 
were  asked  for  a  precedent,  and  desired  to  point  to 
that  of  Dublin  University  as  giving  honorary  degrees 
in  Medicine  ;  which,  I  am  able  to  say,  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  what  was  done  at  the  time,  were 
lirst  given  many  years  ago  at  a  time  when  it  was 
desired  to  strengthen  medical  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity by  a  closer  association  with  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  profession 
in  Dublin,  but  who,  although   they  had  obtained 
licenses  from    the   King  and    Queen's    College  of 
Physicians  in  Dublin,  had  not  obtained  degrees  at 
the  University.    A  limited  power  to  confer  honorary- 
degrees  was  taken  by  the  Dublin  University,  and  has 
Deen  exercised  with  great  advantages.     It  has  not 


been  merely  conferred  upon  old  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, nor  merely  upon  Dublin  practitioners,  but 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  this  country  have 
been  invited  over  and  have  received  an  honorary 
degree  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  Un- 
fortunately, by  a    mistake,   our    counsel    used  the 
word  "Durham"  for  "Dublin,"  and  the  precedent  of 
the  University  of  Durham  was  not  thought  to  be  quite 
so  good  by  their  Lordships.    Rather  than  attempt  to 
upset  a  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  refusing  the 
University  the  power  to  give  honorary  degrees  in 
medicine  I  would  suggest,  if  the  Commissioners  think 
a  case  has  been  made  out  for  amendment  on  this 
ground,  that  a  temporary  provision  should  be  inserted 
for  giving  to  old  students,  not  honorary  degrees  but 
degrees  upon  certain  specially  arranged  conditions. 
There  is  a  precedent  which  rather  more  than  covers 
this  ground  in  the  foundation  and  practice  of  the 
Victoria  University.    Out  of,  I  think,  little  more  than 
400  graduates  up  to  date  upwards  of  100,  or  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  their  graduates, 
consist  of  gentlemen  who  were  educated  at  Owens 
College  before  the  granting  of  the  charter,  and  upon 
whom  degrees  were  conferred  at  the  first  starting  of 
the  University  upon  terms  approximating  to  those  of 
an  honorary  degree.    I  do  not  think  any  further  thesis 
or  examination  was  required  of  them.    These  are  not 
in  medicine,  because  when  Victoria  University  was 
founded  they  did  not  give  degrees  in  medicine,  and 
indeed  had  no  medical  school.    But  what  was  done  in 
their  case  for  Science  and  Arts  is  a  good  precedent  in 
ours  for  Medicine  as  well,  and  it  is  in  Medicine  that  it 
is  more  especially  desired.    I  do  not  suggest,  that  the 
power,  if  conferred  upon  us,  should  be  limited  to 
medical  degrees.    It  may  be  well  that  power  should 
be  taken  to  give  only  a  certain  number  of  degrees  to 
old  students;  another  limitation  that  maybe  suggested 
is,  old  students  who  have  comparatively  recently  passed 
through  the  school.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  a  University; should  be  giving  degrees  of 
this  kind  to  gentlemen  whose  position  in  life  has  been 
long  since  established.    I  do  not  press  the  point,  but 
I  believe  it  would  please  a  good  many,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  are  precedents  for  it. 

24,904.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Old  students  of  all  the 
constituent  colleges,  do  you  mean  ? — All  the  consti- 
tuent colleges,  of  course;  that  is  to  say,  University 
College,  King's  College,  and  the  10  Medical  Schools 
which  are  to  be  admitted  in  the  first  place. 

2  1,905.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  to  explain  the 
working  of  the  charter  for  medicine? — Briefly  I  would 
point  out  how  I  conceive  the  Oreshain  Charter  would 
operate,  broadly  speaking,  in  medicine.  In  the  first 
place  the  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree,  of 
passing  as  soon  as  possible  the  first  examination, 
whether  it  was  called  a  Previous  Examination,  a  Little 
Co,  or  Matriculation,  which  is  the  guarantee  of  general 
culture  for  a  medical  student,  would  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  students  in  all  the  Medical  Schools.  They 
would  be  members  of  the  University,  and  the  Previous 
Examination  would  be  an  examination,  the  notifica- 
tions of  which  and  the  preparation  for  which,  would 
be  constantly  in  their  minds.  This  is  very  important. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  present  circumstances  a 
great  many  medical  students  coming  up  to  London, 
of  all  degrees  of  thought  and  temperament,  omit  to 
take  it,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  find 
afterwards  that  they  are  too  busy  in  the  subjects  of 
their  more  strictly  medical  education  to  go  back  and 
get  up  their  Latin  and  other  subjects  necessary  for 
matriculation.  Next,  the  University  would  have  its 
efficient  schools  of  science,  not  necessarily  limited  to 
University  College  and  King's  College,  but  not  unduly- 
multiplied,  which  would  train  students  for  the  Preli- 
minary Scientific.  All  students,  whether  reading  or 
not  reading  for  a  degree,  would  be  at  least  encouraged, 
under  arrangements  which  would  be  approved  by  their 
own  medical  school,  to  go  to  a  science  school  of  the 
University.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prohibit  students  who  were  merely  reading  for  the 
examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board  from  obtaining  the 
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minimum  of  science  which  was  required  in  other  places 
if  they  themselves  thought  it  desirable.  Ou  this  sub- 
ject I  should  like  to  point  to  a  misconception  in  the 
second  paper  of  the  Victoria  University  as  to  students 
"  not  being  able  to  commence  degree  courses  ab  initio  " 
(I  really  do  not  understand  upon  what  ground  that  is 
alleged,)  and  "  not  passing  preliminary  examinations 
"  contributing  to  the  qualification  for  a  degree."  Some 
later  examinations  of  course  they  will  have  to  pass 
which  will  not  contribute  to  the  qualification  for  a 
degree,  except  so  far  as  the  University  may  recog- 
nise them,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Preliminary 
Scientific.  After  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examina- 
tion the  student  will  enter  upon  that  well-defined  part 
of  his  course  which  would  be  the  subject  from  the 
first  of  communication  with  the  authorities  of  the 
licensing  bodies  in  London.  The  University  could 
recognise,  so  far  as  they  were  deemed  satisfactory,  the 
examinations  which  these  authorities  are  bound  to 
retain,  that  is  to  say,  the  examinations  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  midwifery,  which  belong  to  the  third  and 
final  of  the  four  series  of  examinations  required  by 
the  Conjoint  Board.  The  University  would  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  recognition  by  the  Conjoint  Board — a 
recognition  which  Dr.Liveing  informs  me  has  been  con- 
ceded freelyto  English  Universities  which  are  of  a  satis- 
factory character — of  the  University  examinations  in 
the  other  later  subjects,  such  as  physiology  and  ana- 
tomy. Supposing  any  difficulties  arose,  as  difficulties 
will  sometimes  arise,  even  with  the  best  intentions 
between  bodies,  the  University  of  course  would  not  be 
helpless,  because  there  would  be  a  second  string  in  the 
examinations  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  ;  but  that 
we  should  be  limited  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  as 
Mr.  Lawson  Ta.it  suggested  in  an  amusing  letter,  is 
certainly  not  part  of  our  contemplation,  and,  so  far  as 
1  can  judge  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  on 
part  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  such  limitation  being  esta- 
blished. Whether,  after  obtaining  the  license,  a  student 
should  be  required  to  go  through  a  further  course  of 
study  and  a  further  set  of  examinations  before  he  re- 
ceived the  M.B.  degree,  is  a  point  which  naturally  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  final  examination  of  the  Royal  Colleges  does 
to  a  very  large  extent  reproduce,  and  at  a  sufficiently 
high  standard,  the  examination  for  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Medicine.  But  if  not,  no  M.B.  degree  could  be 
given  in  the  University.  The  University  should  on 
no  account  give  an  M.B.  degree  to  a  gentleman  who 
has  passed  the  external  examination  of  the  Conjoint 
Board,  merely  because  he  has  passed  such  examination. 
No  one  has  suggested  such  a,  thing.  Examinations 
which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  University  could 
not  be  recognised  as  the  last  qualifying  examinations  for 
the  degree.  As  to  the  M.D.  degree,  which  is  the  really 
important  one,  the  arrangement  in  the  Victoria,  Uni- 
versity is  one  apparently  adopted  in  many  other 
Universities,  anil  has  been  stated  by  authorities  on  our 
own  part  as  probably  the  right  one  to  adopt,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  given  upon  a  thesis,  and  not  upon 
what  is  more  properly  described  as  a  paper-work 
examination.  1  conceive  that  such  arrangements 
come  within  the  general  description  of  examinations 
in  the  charter.  Objections  have  been  raised,  and 
arguments  founded  upon  those  objections  have  been 
urged,  to  the  effect  that  some  more  complete  amalga- 
tion  with  the  Royal  Colleges  is  desirable.  I  think 
that  is  very  questionable.  I  will  not  urge  upon  the 
Commission  arguments  which,  proceeding  from  a, 
layman,  would  not  have  the  weight  with  them  that  the 
arguments  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these 
matters  professionally  would,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  any  such  union  as  has  been  indicated  in 
various  plans,  any  such  more  close  and  organic  union 
between  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  with  the  teaching  University  for  Lon- 
don, or  with  any  teaching  University  in  London,  would 
be  inevitably  the  subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
opposition  which  has  not  yet  been  heard  ;  that  is  to 


say,  opposition  from  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the  pro-  Sir  G.  Yo; 
vincial  schools  of  medicine.    So  far  as  Edinburgh  Bart. 

University  is  concerned  they  presented  a  memorial  to   

that  effect  to  the  Privy  Council,  not  in  reference  to  our  23  Mar'  18 
charter  or  our  petition,  but  in  reference  to  the  petition 

0  the  Royal  Colleges  that  they  should  have  the  power 
to  give  medical  degrees.  That  opposition,  we  afterwards 
heard,  was  likely  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  our 
proposal  of  a  teaching  University  in  London,  and.  as 

1  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  giving  evidence  before  the 
first  Commission,  it  was  upon  correspondence  between 
ourselves  and  friends  at  Edinburgh  that  it  was 
dropped.  But  it  would  not  have  been  dropped  if  we 
had  proposed  to  incorporate  or  amalgamate  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal 
Colleges.  I  do  not  understand  that  any  such  opposi- 
tion as  this  implies  would  be  urged  to  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  the  Royal  Colleges  upon  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University. 

24.906.  You  have  seen  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London  in  which  it  was  recommended 
that  they  should  be  brought  in  ? — In  the  scheme  of 
1891  there  is  a  representation  given  to  the  Royal 
Colleges  in  the  first  place,  and  certain  arrangements 
for  joint  action  in  conferring  a  pass  M.B.  degree  in  the 
second. 

21.907.  You  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined,  supposing 
they  were  willing  to  meet  you  in  the  way  they  were 
willing  to  meet  the  London  University,  to  adopt  any- 
thing like  that,  making  arrangements  so  that  you 
could  work  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent  too  many 
examinations  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  position  ? — 
I  think  the  first  object,  that  of  preventing  the  dupli- 
cation of  examinations,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  short 
description  I  have  given  of  the  course,  is  already 
obtained ;  but  with  regard  to  this  particular  clause, 
No.  47,  in  the  Senate  scheme,  anticipating  what  1  shall 
have  to  say  at  a  later  stage,  we  should  certainly  not 
accept  it  or  approve  of  it. 

24.908.  (Professor  Sich/wick.)  In  order  to  make  the 
point  clear,  may  I  ask  Sir  George  Young  whether  he 
thinks  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  in  clause  47  would 
excite  the  opposition  of  Edinburgh  ? — So  far  as  my 
judgment  and  experience  enable  me  to  give  an 
opinion  it  would  be  very  strongly  to  the  effect  that 
that  is  so,  but  of  course,  it  must  be  taken  as  an  opinion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  urge  it  as  an  ascertained  fact. 

24.909.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  as  the  Gresham 
Charter  now  stands  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Senate  making  such  an  arrangement  with  the 
Royal  Colleges  if  they  chose,  would  there  ? — The 
Council  of  the  Gresham  University  would  not  have 
power  to  make  an  arrangement  which  involved  the 
giving  to  an  external  body  what,  amounted  to  an  equal, 
or  possibly  even  a  superior  power  in  regard  to  exami- 
nations for  degrees,  because  it  is  bound  to  give 
degrees  upon  its  own  examinations.  In  regard  to  the 
question  Avhich  your  Lordship  has  just  put,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  this  scheme,  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  that  is  the  point  I  was 
next  going  to  deal  with.  I  notice  that  it  has  been 
urged  in  evidence  that  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
medical  grievance  would  be  found  if  the  University 
of  London  were  to  combine  with  the  Conjoint  Board 
in  holding  qualifying  examinations  for  a  license  under 
the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1886,  section  3, 
sub-section  c.  Of  course  the  medical  grievance,  as 
urged,  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  at  the  same 
time  the  standard  were  considerably  lowered  for  the 
M.D.  degree  of  the  University  of  London,  so  that 
most  licentiates  covdd  obtain  it.  It  appears  to  be 
thought  that  this  would  detach  front  supporting  the 
teaching  University  the  bulk  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  possibly  that  in  that  case  no  more  would 
be  heard  of  the  cry  for  a  teaching  University.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case.  The  question  whether 
a  teaching  University  is  desirable  extends  A'ery  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  medical  grievance.  But. 
with  regard  to  this  particular  proposal  and  the 
effect  and  result  of  it,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  by 
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Sic  G.  Yetoiy,  no  means  a  proposal  to  which  the  University  col- 
Bwrt.  leges  are  to  be  supposed  as  antagonistic.  It  would  be 
  an  excellent  thing  if  the  two  great  examining  Boards 

23  Mar  1893.  couj(|  reconcjle  it  with  their  dignity  to  recognise  each 
other's  examinations,  so  as  to  not  to  go  on  duplicating 
examinations  as  at  present,  for  those  energetic  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  desire  both  the 
M.D.  of  the  University  of  London  and  the  license 
of  the  Conjoint  Board.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  as  Mr 
Anstie  seems  to  think,  if  I  may  quote  him  fron 
the  evidence.  At  Question  No.  20,991,  Mr.  Anstie 
says  :  "  It  is  expressly  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament 
"  that  they  (the  University  of  London)  can  do  it  " — 
that  is,  combine  with  the  Royal  Colleges — "and  they 
"  do  not  want  the  assent  of  Convocation  or  anybody 
"  else  to  do  it."  And  then  Sir  George  Humphry 
says:  "You  mean  an  arrangement  with  the  Royal 
"  Colleges  like  the  scheme  the  Senate  prepared  ?  " 
"  Yes,  they  have  express  power  to  do  it."  To  that  I 
must  take  exception.  All  that  the  Medical  Acts 
Amendment  Act  provides,  so  far  as  my  judgment  and 
my  perusal  of  it  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion,  is  that 
they  may  combine  without  forfeiting  the  character  of 
a  qualifying  examination.  It  does  not  remove — it 
never  affected  to  remove — any  extrinsic  bar  that 
might  exist,  to  »such  a  combination.  The  question 
whether  there  is  such  an  extrinsic  bar  is  an  import- 
ant one.  Referring  to  clause  47  of  the  Senate's 
scheme  the  point  of  it  appears  to  be  that  certain 
examinations  for  pass  M.B.  degrees  are  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  in  part  of 
examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  in  part  of  examiners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Colleges.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  charter  of  the  University  of  London,  section  3.3, 
expressly  requires  that  the  examiners  in  all  examina- 
tions for  degrees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senate ; 
which  would  naturally  seem  to  imply  that  they  should 
all  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  not  some  by  the 
Senate  and  some  by  the  Royal  Colleges.  Of  course 
their  charter  may  be  altered,  but  the  assent  of  Con- 
vocation is  required  to  an  alteration  of  the  charter. 
On  the  other  hand,  supposing  my  interpretation  is 
wrong,  and  that  it  could  be  done  by  a  by-law,  the 
assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to  a  by- 
law of  the  University  (s.  43), and  that  of  course  would 
be  given  on  public  grounds;  and  no  doubt  in  any 
matter  that  raised  controversy  it  would  not  be  given 
without  hearing  both  sides. 

24.910.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  may  say  that  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  lawyers  upon  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
some,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ? — Well,  I  have 
given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that,  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable obstacle  ;  not  as  urging  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
done,  because  as  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.  Supposing  the  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come, the  movement  for  a  teaching  University  in 
London  will  not  have  ended,  even  in  Medicine.  Sup- 
posing there  to  be  one  grand  combined  board  for 
examinations,  consisting  of  the  Universitv  of  London 
and  the  Conjoint  Board,  it  will  be  a  unified  control, 
and  in  some  respects  a  dual  control,  where  both  the 
elements  are  external,  is  less  oppressive  than  a  unified 
control.  We  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  communi- 
cations which  have  taken  place,  and  the  common 
action  we  have  been  engaged  in  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Medical  Schools,  that  we  should  still  be 
supported  by  many  of  the  leading  teachers  in  them  in 
desiring  to  establish  something  Avhich  can  be  more 
properly  called  a  teaching  University. 

24.911.  {Professor  Sidywich.)  Clause  XVII.  is: 
"  All  examinations  of  members  of  the  Universitv  shall 
"  be  conducted  by  such  members  of  the  assemblies  of 
"  the  Faculties,  and  such  other  persons  to  be  called 
"  'external  examiners,'  as  the  Council  may  from 
"  time  to  time  appoint."  That  would  preclude  the 
Council  from  accepting  examiners  appointed  by 
another  body.  Is  that  the  clause  ? — The  clause  in 
the  Gresham  Charter  to  which  I  was  referring  is  in 
Chapter  III. :  "  That  the  University  shall  have  power 
"  to  confer  degrees  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 


';  Laws,  and  Medicine,  and  in  such  other  Faculties 
"  corresponding  to  the  provinces  of  study  and  educa- 
"  tional  work  occupied  by  the  University  as  shall 
"  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Couucil  of 
"  the  University,  on  all  persons,  male  or  female,  who 
"  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a 
"  college  of  the  Universitv,  and  shall  submit  them- 
"  selves  for  examination."  That  does  not  mean  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  examinations  of  all  and 
sundry  outside  the  University,  but  to  submit  them- 
selves to  examination  within  the.  University. 

24.912.  Would  that  prevent  the  University  if  it 
chose  from  accepting  an  external  appointment  of 
examiners  ?— I  think  not  from  accepting  an  external 
appointment  of  examiners. 

24.913.  Therefore  that  would  allow  the  scheme  of 
the  Senate? — Yes,  it  is  possible,  I  admit,  that  that 
would  allow  of  an  arrangement  which,  so  far  as  ihe 
appointment  of  examiners  was  concerned,  but  not  in 
other  respects,  would  be  analogous  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Senate. 

24.914.  (Chairman.)  Now  you  wish  to  examine 
some  rival  schemes  ? — The  one  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence, Question  20,991,  is  that  which  I  have  dealt  with. 
The  next  is  the  plan  of  the  Association  for  promoting  a 
Professorial  University.  No  scheme  has  been  submitted 
by  this  Association,  and  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  l<> 
gather  the  practical  bearing  of  their  proposals  from  in- 
dividual evidence,  of  which  the  most  important,  unques- 
tionably, is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  a  leading  member 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Association.  I  understand  that 
the  members  of  the  Association  are  now  a  good  deal 
divided  among  themselves,  but  they  agree,  no  doubt, 
in  certain  main  principles.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  has  for- 
mulated a  plan  from  their  point  of  view  ;  he  opposes 
the  Gresham  University  from  this  point,  of  view,  and 
others.  His  scheme  proposes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  London  which  do  University  work 
(17,83(5).  University  College  must  go;  not  that  he 
has  anything  against  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  abolishing 
the  rest.  King's  College  (17,839)  he  clearly  does  not 
intend  to  admit  at.  all  ;  South  Kensington  he  sees  no 
difficulty  about  (17,837).  The  cursory  glance  which 
I  was  able  to  give  this  morning  to  the  evidence  just, 
received,  of  General  Donnelly,  certainly  tends  rather 
to  confirm  the  impression  I  previously  held,  that  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty,  either  in  sweeping 
away  South  Kensington  and  refounding  it,  or  in  in- 
cluding il  in  the  University  on  the  present  basis.  In 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  opinion,  Government  have  only 
to  build  the  new  laboratories,  and  then  abandon  all 
control.  That  is  not  a  course  of  the  kind  which  is 
usually  taken  by  Government  in  this  country.  Then 
at  17,847,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  says,  upon  the  governing 
body  the  Crown  (that  is,  the  advisers  on  academic 
matters  of  the  Minister  of  the  day),  is  to  have  a  clear 
majority  ;  and  there  are  also  to  be  University  profes- 
sors upon  it.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whether  these  University  professor  members  are  to  be 
limited  to  the  head  professors,  afterwards  described  by 
him,  or  whether  among  University  professors  who  can 
be  represented  or  who  can  have  seats,  he  includes  his 
inferior  professors.  But  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying, 
that  he  only  intends  head  professors  to  have  a  seat 
on  the  governing  body,  and  in  that  case  certain  im- 
portant consequences  must  follow.  The  philosophy 
of  his  scheme  (17,838)  consists  of  a  differentiation 
between  research  in  the  first  place,  post-graduate  or 
higher  teaching  in  the  next  place,  and  thirdly,  under- 
graduate or elementary  "  teaching.  He  proceeds  to 
concentrate  (the  teaching  of  the  University  (17,843) 
in  separate  centres  for  the  purposes  of  the  post- 
graduate teaching,  and  eventually  for  purposes  of 
research.  He  proposes  that  the  buildings  in  the 
Strand,  which  are  now  called  King's  College,  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which.  I 
suppose;  would  include  something  like  20  or  30 
Chairs — perhaps  20  head  Chairs  ;  the  buildings  in 
Gower  Street  are  to  be  appropriated  to  a  section  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  such  as  the  Biological  Sciences, 
of  which,  if  we  should  take  the  present  division  as  a 
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test,  there  would  be  about  three  head  Chairs.  The 
buildings  at  South  Kensington  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  chemical,  physical  and  geological  sciences,  and 
would,  I  suppose,  carry  with  them  about  six  of  the 
head  Chairs,  and  the  teaching  of  these  Chairs  would 
then  cease  to  exist,  for  all  purposes  except  under- 
graduate or  elementary  teaching,  at  the  present  Uni- 
versity Colleges.  Finally,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
would  come  in  as  they  stand,  for  applied  science, 
with  four  or  five  Chairs.  Then  at  17,973  I  notice 
that  head  professors  in  each  branch  are  to  have  no 
control  over  the  other  professors,  and  (17,81],  17,814, 
17,91-1,  1792-1)  that  both  classes  of  professors — the 
head  professors  and  the  inferior  professors — are  to  be 
free  each  to  do  some  of  the  other's  work.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  (17,979)  that  the  inferior  professors  are 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  ill-paid  class  of  privat 
docoden  in  Germany.  Faculties,  Boards  of  Studies, 
or  Senatus  Academieus  he  proposes  very  much  as 
other  witnesses  have  done  ;  but  he  would  only  allow 
one  sort  of  degree  to  be  given  (17,833)  and  only  one 
set  of  examinations,  both  for  University  students  and 
external  students  (17,888)  though  he  permits  consider- 
able modifications  to  meet  the  case  of  their  having  been 
taught  by  different  professors  (18,014),  and  he  winds 
up  by  teliing  us  that  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt 
"  a  simpler  organisation  "  (17,844);  simplicity  is  the 
ideal  he  has  set  up.  Now,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  properly  representing  the  views  of  those  who  have 
commissioned  me  to  appear  on  their  behalf,  if,  in  com- 
menting on  this  proposal,  I  took  up  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  merely  institutional  attitude.  I 
accept  the  challenge  to  deal  with  this  scheme  on 
purely  educational  grounds.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
put  aside  all  traditions  of  the  College,  all  respect  for 
our  founders,  or  our  trusts ;  and  I  certainly  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  transitional  arrangements  which  are 
supposed  to  make  it  pleasanter  for  those  concerned. 
I  will  just  assume  the  buildings  to  be  mere  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  all  the  endowments  to  be  carried  off  to 
Great  George  Street  for  a  statutory  Commission  to  sit 
upon,  and  adjudicate  upon  as  they  think  right,  for  edu- 
cational reasons  only.  Then  I  ask :  what  is  the  educa- 
tional outcome  ? — In  the  first  place,  on  the  power  of 
attracting  able  men  as  professors  ?  I  say  confidently 
it  would  be  a  dead  loss.  We  should  have  the  head 
professors,  and  they  would  be  able  men  ;  their  Chairs 
would  attract  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  as  our 
professorships  do  at  present.  Yes,  but  they  would  be 
far  fewer  in  number  ;  and  they  would  be  withdrawn 
from  their  proper  function  of  University  teaching  work, 
at  least  among  undergraduates.  They  would  be  with- 
drawn in  the  same  way  as  in  that  older  system  which 
has  now  been  condemned  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Secondly,  we  should  have  inferior  professors  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  At  the  head  kraal  of  each  branch 
of  study  they  would  be  subordinates  to  the  head  pro- 
fessors, but  they  would  be  in  very  tolerable  positions 
for  young  men  or  inferior  men.  At  the  other  centres 
where  they  are  still  to  continue  their  teaching  and 
have  their  laboratories,  the)'  would  be  in  a  perfectly  in- 
tolerable position  ;  they  would  be  mere  outcasts,  held  up 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  office  as  limited  to  elemen- 
tary teaching  and  confined  to  an  inferior  laboratory; 
except  indeed  that  they  might  take  a  cab  and  go  to 
headquarters  when  they  wanted  to  conduct  research  on 
their  own  account ;  but  they  would  be  unable  to  retain 
their  best  students  or  to  found  a  school,  which  every 
professor  of  mark  desires  to  found,  both  to  assist  him  in 
his  own  investigations  and  to  carry  them  on  beside  him 
in  his  own  laboratory.  I  desire  here  to  note  the  benefit 
of  having  a  second  string  in  University  appointments. 
It  constantly  happens  that  an  important  appointment 
has  to  be  made  when  for  special  circumstantial  reasons 
there  is  no  very  first-rate  man  in  the  field.  Under  cir- 
cumstances as  at  present  arranged  we  should  be  in  the 
position  that  an  appointment  which  would  never  be,  I 
think,  very  much  below  a  first  rate  one,  but  which 
sometimes  might  not  be  in  the  very  first  rank,  could 
be  supplemented  when  a  vacancy  in  the  correspond- 
in"  Chair  at  another  institution  occurred  ;  and  in 
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the  studies  most  pursued  we  should  in  a  position  Sir  G.  Young, 
to  strengthen  the  staff  at  far  more  frequent  in-  Bart. 
tervals  than  under  the  conditions  that  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  has  drafted  for  us.  In  the  second  place,  23  Mar-  1893- 
I  will  take  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  scheme,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
show  that  it  would  lead  to  an  inevitable  deadlock. 
Referring  to  the  evidence  at  17,850,  the  governing 
body  is  to  concern  itself  with  everything,  but  the 
educational  work  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Sena- 
tus. Well,  what  will  be  the  leading  agencies  upon 
these  two  bodies  ?  On  the  governing  body  the  head 
professors,  that  is  clear.  On  the  Senatus  the  inferior 
professors,  that  is  equally  clear,  as  being  far  superior 
in  numbers.  That  is  to  say,  the  leading  agencies  will 
be  different,  even  if  an  absolute  majority  is  not  se- 
cured to  each  of  those  agencies  in  its  own  fixed.  This 
sort  of  institution  can  only  work  if  it  is  so  arranged 
that  every  probable  cause  of  serious  difference  is 
guarded  against.  Is  that  so  ?  What  are  the  probable 
causes  of  difference  which  remain  in  the  University 
as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  has  arranged  it  ?  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  very  important  question  of  fees  ; 
in  the  second  place  the  question  of  what  the  division 
of  work  is  to  be  betweeu  the  head  professor  and  the 
inferior  professor,  both  parties  being  likely,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  encroach  upon  each  other,  and  there 
being  no  special  control  given  to  the  head  professor,  to 
tell  the  inferior  professor  when  he  is  encroaching  too 
far.  In  the  third  place  what  is  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
development  of  the  inferior  laboratories  ?  A  most  im- 
portant question  and  a  very  thorny  one  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.  How  far  is  the  development  of  the 
teaching  in  these  laboratories  to  be  carried  ?  Some  pro 
fessors  would  say  to  the  very  highest  point,  and  that 
you  could  not  go  too  far.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  head  professors,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  how 
money  is  to  be  spent,  might  have  a  different  opinion. 
Then,  fourthly,  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
examinations.  Upon  this  subject  the  effect  of  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe's  proposals  upon  my  mind  is  that  of 
sheer  bewilderment.  He  has  an  open  door  and  a  shut 
door,  and  he  tries  to  make  out  that  they  are  the  same 
(17,833  and  17,888).  He  says  there  are  various  ways 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  which  he  does  not  regard 
as  a  very  serious  one.  But  of  these,  one  examina- 
tion entirely  controlled  by  the  head  professors  might 
indeed  be  independent  and  impartial,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  examinations  of  the  present  University 
are  so  ;  but  only  if  the  professors  were  strictly  limited 
to  this  post-graduate  work ;  and  in  that  case  we  should 
not  have  a  teaching  University  at  all  ;  we  should 
merely  have  another  series  of  external  examinations 
conducted,  no  doubt,  by  very  able  men,  but  not  by 
those  who  were  teachers  in  the  University  of  the  men 
examined.  In  the  next  place  he  proposes  alternative 
papers  for  University  class  students ;  or  again,  that 
they  should  be  excused  from  some  of  the  papers ; 
next,  he  accepts  from  a  Commissioner  that  there 
should  be  one  final  examination  for  all ;  fourthly,  he 
admits  considerable  modifications  of  all  examinations 
for  University  class  students.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  not  thought  the  matter  out  ?  But  further, 
what  is  the  effect  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  scheme  upon 
students  and  upon  undergraduate  life  r  Upon  this  a 
good  deal  that  I  might  have  been  induced  to  trouble  the 
Commission  with  has  been  better  stated  by  Dr.  Stoney 
at  18,844.  The  best  men  will  crowd  to  the  laboratories 
of  the  head  professor  and  will  be  separated  there  from 
the  other  men  in  their  own  studies.  But  above  all, 
they  would  be  separated  from  the  best  men  in  other 
studies.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  advantage  in  a  University  of  the  constant 
association  of  the  best  men  pursuing  different  lines  of 
study.  He  does  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  esprit  de  corps  (17,841).  Lastly,  there  is  the  point 
as  to  the  line  of  severance  between  groups  of  schools. 
This  will  have  a.  disastrous  effect  on  border  studies. 
What  would  he  do  with  Archaeology  as  distinguished 
from  Ethnology  r  What  will  he  do  with  Logic  as 
distinguished  from  Psychology  ?    It  is  evident  that 
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Sir  G  Young,  a  ^ ^r  m  eacu  °^  tnese  subjects,  according  as  it  was 
Bart.  '  founded  in  one  place  or  another,  would  be  materially 
  affected,  and  the  mere  separation  would  have  a  dis- 

23  M;ir.  1893.  astrous  element  in  it.  As  between  physical  and  bio- 
logical  sciences  other  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  would 
arise.  But,  in  truth,  it  appears  to  me  that  his  theory  is 
mistaken.  The  order  of  importance,  as  laid  down  by 
him,  is,  in  the  first  place,  research  ;  secondly,  post- 
graduate or  higher  teaching;  and,  thirdly,  under- 
graduate teaching.  In  a  University  it  is  the  other 
way.  It  is  the  teaching  of  undergraduates  for  which 
the  University  must  be  mainly  constructed,  and,  what 
is  more  the  undergraduate  teaching,  and  the  higher 
teaching  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of,  I  think  I  may 
say,  a  majority  of  good  judges,  to  be  considered  as 
properly  separable.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  had 
prepared  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  finding  that  Professor 
Ramsay  was  prepared  to  deal  with  it  I  have  abandoned 
il  lo  him.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  mistake  in  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe's  philosophy  vitiates  all  his  proposals. 
But  even  if  it  is  conceivable  that  a  University  might 
be  constructed  to  carry  out  such  a  theory,  which  should 
not  have  the  bad  effects  I  have  indicated,  I  do  not 
think  the  constitution  he  has  given  it  can  be  said  to  be 
that  University.  His  pi-actice  is  surely  very  inconsistent 
with  his  theories.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  justly  boasts  of 
having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  Victoria  University  (17,808  and  17,904).  But 
on  what  lines  ?  On  federal  lines.  And  this  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  undiscussed  or  free  from  contro- 
versy at  the  time.  There  were  many  who  thought  they 
would  have  been  wiser  to  wait  till  Owens  College  had 
been  fully  constituted  as  and  could  hare  been  formed 
into  a  local  University  for  Manchester.  But  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  has  no  business  to  get  back  to  the  principles  he 
was  at  that  time  in  favour  of  at  our  expense.  There  are 
reasons  for  forming  a  federal  University  in  London, 
which  are  at  least  as  cogent  as  those  which  impelled 
Owens  College  at  the  time  to  adopt  a  weaker  form. 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  recommended  King's  College  for  a 
Government  grant,  wishing  to  get  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity grants  through.  Now  he  "wants  to  cut  it  out; 
but  as  he  also  wants  to  get  a  grant  for  Bedford  Col- 
lege, he  puts  in  Queen's  College,  although  that  is  a 
denominational  institution  (3987),  and  although  he 
himself  considers  it  to  be  an  institution  not  up  to 
University  mark. 

Mr.  Huxley's  plan  I  do  not  propose  to  criticise 
at  anything  like  such  length,  and  I  desire  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  respect  of  Mr.  Huxley  personally. 
I  owe  to  him  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  in 
dealing  with  all  this  matter,  and  although  I  regret  very 
much  the  tone  of  some  of  his  remarks,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  in  what  he 
said  that  will  be  of  value.  I  gather  his  plan  from 
three  important  sources,  differing  in  effect :  first, 
from  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  4th  December 
1892,  in  which  he  gave  the  abstract,  which  he  had 
handed  to  the  Commission,  of  his  evidence,  as  care- 
fully settled  by  himself ;  secondly,  from  his  evidence 
as  revised  at  13,492,  and  what  follows;  and  thirdly, 
in  some  respects  which  are  not  of  material  importance 
to  our  present  discussion,  from  statements  made  to 
ourselves  at  the  conference  which  we  held  on  the  22nd 
December  last  at  University  College  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  Association.  The  examination  of 
Mr.  Huxley  by  the  Commissioners  shows  that  between 
the  time  of  giving  it  and  the  revision  he  altered  his 
evidence  (13,492)  by  inserting  the  words  ''collections 
of"  before  "  institutions,"  and  altering  "  colleges  "  into 
"  Faculties,"  that  is  to  say,  he  altered  the  whole  basis 
of  his  University.  His  first  proposal,  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  everyone,  and  as  I  believe  it  was  intended 
by  himself,  was  one  for  giving  degrees  in  the  separate 
institutions,  by,  of  course,  the  authorities  of  the  in- 
stitutions, which  the  University  was  to  recognise  by 
an  admission  "ad  eundem  gradum;"  The  second  pro- 
posal was  for  re-constituting,  it  might  be  by  absorbing 
or  re-founding,  these  institutions  according  to  Faculties 
in  a  very  different  and  a  very  much  more  definite 
arrangement.    However,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 


evidence  as  he  revised  it,  and  more  especially  to  one 
point  in  it.  I  notice  with  pleasure  that  he  abandons,  in 
name  at  all  events,  the  idea  of  "  absorbing  "  the  exist- 
ing University  teaching  institutions  (13,493).  In  detail, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  completely  abandoned. 
For  instance,  he  takes  all  the  endowments  which  we 
possess  at  University  College  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
tenance (13,682)  absolutely.  He  takes  alL  our  fee  fund, 
and  he  takes  all  the  teachers  who  are  to  be  considered 
in  any  sense  as  University  teachers.  This  is  repeated 
emphatically,  and  was  repeated  by  himself  over  and 
over  again  at  the  conference  which  he  held  with  us  at 
University  College.  There  was  to  be  one  class  of 
teachers  only.  I  need  not  repeat  to  the  Commissioners 
how  entirely  I  agree  with  him  in  this  respect.  He 
says  no  compromise  on  this  point  is  possible ;  all  the 
teachers  in  London  are  to  be  of  one  class,  that  is  to 
say,  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  University,  and  taken 
away  from  the  colleges.  With  that  I  do  not  agree. 
And  lastly,  he  now  takes  away  the  examinations. 
His  original  plan  was  rather  wittily  described  to  me 
as  a  plan  for  making  the  University  do  all  the 
colleges'  work  and  the  colleges  all  the  University's 
work,  that,  is  to  say,  for  having  the  examinations 
conducted  in  the  colleges  and  the  teaching  in 
the  University.  But  it  appears  that  now,  on  maturer 
consideration,  he  thinks  the  examinations  must  follow 
the  teaching ;  a  conclusion  which,  I  need  not  say, 
so  far  as  that  alone  is  concerned,  I  do  not  disagree 
with.  But  now  take  the  question  of  endowments.  I 
have  already  handed  in  a  table  of  the  Very  important 
endowments,  almost  all  of  quite  recent  gift,  which 
we  administer  at  University  College,  for  special 
studies,  in  the  shape  chiefly  of  endowment  of  profes- 
sorial Chairs,  and  partly  also,  and  a  very  valuable 
part,  of  endowment  in  the  shape  of  appliance  funds 
for  laboratories,  and  endowment  of  student  teachers 
who  are  to  work  with  the  professors  and  under  their 
direction.  Mr.  Huxley  distinguishes  bet  ween  "  public  " 
endowments  and  "  private  "  endowments,  a  distinction 
not  known  to  the  law.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  calls  them 
(17,863),  rather  more  in  accordance  with  usual  par- 
lance, "  special  endowments,"  a  term  which  I  prefer  and 
which  I  will  use.  Now  neither  our  general  nor  our 
special  funds  are  trifles.  Mr.  Erichsen  handed  in  a 
return  which  is  printed  in  Appendix  No.  25  from  which 
an  allotment  can  easily  be  made  as  between  the  general 
funds  and  the  special  trusts  at  University  College. 
For  the  purposes  of  my  present  answer  I  transfer 
from  one  head  to  the  other  the  important  Goldsmid 
Trust,  because,  although  it  is  the  gift  of  a  recent 
founder,  it  was  left  so  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  that  it  is  more  proper  to  consider  it  a  fund 
for  maintenance  than  a  special  fund.  In  the  result 
we  find  that,  including  buildings  and  equipments, 
we  have  about  357,000/.  trust  funds,  and  312,000/. 
which  may  be  considered  as  property  or  general 
fund.  When  we  are  called  upon  at  the  Charity 
Commission  to  alter  the  scheme  of  a  trust  for  reasons 
shown,  and  for  the  public  good,  the  main  design  of  the 
founder,  under  the  doctrines  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
has  to  be  considered ;  and  surely  it  is  not  improper 
that  it  should  be  considered,  so  long  as  any  respect  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  founders  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  what  they  have  given.  Now  what  is 
the  main  design  of  the  founder  in  giving  a  fund 
generally  to  University  College  ?  I  say  with  con- 
fidence it  is  that  that  fund  shall  be  administered  by 
University  College,  as  being  the  best  body,  in  his 
opinion,  to  administer  it.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
is  the  main  design  of  such  a  founder  as  Mr.  Jodrell, 
in  given  money  for  the  pmqiose  to  which  Mr.  Huxley 
alluded — an  endowment  for  which  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge we  are  very  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
instance  ?  This  was  a  small  endowment  for  two  valu- 
able Chairs,  given  to  us  by  a  gentleman  whose  main 
wish  in  life  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  science.  He 
gave  it  to  University  College  on  Mr.  Huxley's  recom- 
mendation, because  Mr.  Huxley  told  him  that  Univer- 
sity College  was  a  very  good  institution  for  the 
purpose.   Viper  impossibile  University  College  ceased 
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to  employ  the  Jodrell  Fund  for  teaching  Zoology  and 
Physiology,  combined  with  research  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Jodrell  Deed,  it 
would  be  possibly  necessary  for  some  future  Charity 
Commission  to  see  how  they  could  otherwise  employ 
the  fund  in  a  manner  which  embodied  the  main  design 
of  the  founder,  and  they  might  ultimately  take  it  away 
from  the  college.  It  is  this  fund  which  Mr.  Huxley 
proposes  to  leave.  But  the  Goldsmid  Trust,  winch 
Sir  Francis  Goldsmid  gave  to  us  without  any  control 
as  to  how  the  Council  should  expend  the  income, 
because  he  trusted  us,  because  he  took  an  interest  in 
the  Council  on  which  he  had  sat  for  years,  as  great  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do  in  good  work  on  which 
his  energies  are  engaged,  merely  providing  that  when- 
ever we  changed  the  destination  there  should  be  a 
very  large  quorum — that  is  the  sort  of  fund  which  is  to 
be  taken  away  from  University  College !  The  whole 
thing  does  not  stand  in  reason.  It  could  not  be  carried. 
It  could  not  be  accepted.  Take  the  question  of  main- 
tenance. Since  we  are  left  with  nothing  but  these 
specially  appropriated  funds  the  shutters  must  be  put 
up  next  day.  The  college  could  not  be  kept  open.  Of 
course  lam  not  speaking  now  of  the  colleges  being 
absorbed  ;  I  understand  that  it  is  conceded  they  are  to 
retain  an  independent  existence.  But  after  all,  per- 
haps this  will  not  greatly  matter  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  because  the  University  having  got  our 
funds  is  to  pay  for  building  and  fitting  new  colleges 
which  have  insufficient  endowments  (13,192).  He 
does  not  say  maintaining  old  ones.  And  this  is  to 
be  done  out  of  our  money  !  His  University  has  not 
one  penny  of  its  own.  If  this  is  not  to  be  called 
"  absorption  "  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  invent 
a  new  term  for  it,  and  call  it  deglutition  of  the 
colleges;  and  there  I  will  leave  it.  Among  the 
"  various  other  matters "  left  for  the  Council  to  do 
(13,494),  I  think  one  will  be  to  keep  the  college 
open  at  their  own  expense. 

21.915.  Then  we  come  to  your  point  No.  77  dealing 
with  the  letters  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  dated  16th  December  1 S92  and  7th  March 
1893  ? — We  have  read  these  letters,  of  course,  with  care. 
The  first  remark  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  make  upon 
them  is  that  this  is  now  the  seventh  year  since  the  first 
communication  upon  the  subject  was  made  to  the  Senate 
the  University  of  London,  and  that  in  the  seven  years 
we  have  received  and  have  carefully  considered  and 
analysed  from  this  source,  that  is  to  say,  either  from 
the  Senate  or  from  Convocation,  no  less  than  ten  schemes 
for  a  University  in  London  widely  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  object  and  in  their  details. 

24.916.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Could  you  give  us  the  dates  of 
those  schemes  ?  Perhaps  in  the  word  "  schemes  "  you 
include  modifications  of  schemes  ? — The  first  was 
the  scheme  of  1885  of  Lord  Justice  Fry's  Committee 
of  Convocation,  mentioned  in  my  evidence  of  yesterday. 
The  second  was  the  scheme  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation, presided  over  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  in 
1886.  The  third  was  the  scheme  of  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee which  was  communicated  to  us  at  University 
College  by  Lord  Kimberley  during  the  month  of  March 
1887  ;  a  fourth  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1888  which  constituted  a  very  distinct 
change  upon  that,  although  in  most  respects  it  was  the 
same  scheme.  The  matters  in  which  it  differed  con- 
sisted of  a  retractation  of  certain  concessions  which 
had  been  made  in  No.  3. 

24.917.  Is  the  third  scheme  printed  anywhere. 
There  were  three  schemes  printed  in  the  old  Blue 
Book  ? — Those  are  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  I 
presume. 

24.918.  The  third  we  have  not  any  evidence  upon 
at  present  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  published,  but 
as  I  say  it  was  communicated  by  Lord  Kimberley  to 
University  College  at  the  time  when  we  had  under 
consideration,  the  question  of  a  petition  to  the  Privy 
Council,  professedly  and  intentionally  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  college  to  pause  in  presenting  that 
petition.  But  tire  consideration  which  was  given  to  it, 
and  a  very  careful  analysis  which  was  made  by  the 


Committee    which    was    charged    with    that    work,  Sir  G.  Young, 
convinced  the  Council  that  they  ought  rather  to  proceed  Bart. 
with  their  original  design.    After  the  Report  of  the  23  Ma7T893 

Commission  of  1881,  the  fifth  scheme  was  submitted   _'   ' 

to  us  at  University  College  at  or  about  Christmas,  1889, 
and  during  the  season  of  1890  we  had  various  schemes. 
In  the  first  place  when  we  went  to  the  first  conference 
at  the  University  of  London,  in  the  month  of  February 
1890,  the  scheme  which  had  been  submitted  to  us  in 
December  was  not  discussed,  but  another  scheme,  not 
drawn  up  in  form,  but  contained  in  a  published  paper 
written  by  Prof.  Carey  Foster  was  substituted  for 
it,  and  the  whole  discussion,  so  far  as  it  was  devoted 
to  any  scheme  at  all,  was  'devoted  to  that.  We  then 
went  away  and  presented  our  answer  with  regard  to 
that  scheme.  The  two  next  were  both  during  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  when  I  speak  of  them  as  different 
schemes  I  mean  that  the  alterations  that  were  made  in 
them,  from  time  to  time,  so  materially  altered  the 
bearing  of  them,  and  the  working  of  them,  from  our 
point  of  view,  that  the  amount  of  consideration  which 
we  had  to  expend  upon  them,  which  is  the  point  I  am 
now  dealing  with,  was  equivalent  to  that  which  we 
should  have  had  to  give  to  a  different  scheme  altogether. 

24.919.  Then  you  include  modifications  ? — No,  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  we  do  not  include  mere  modifi- 
cations. However  closely  each  might  have  appeared  to 
resemble  another  scheme  it  was  in  fact  for  our  purposes 
a  new  scheme.  The  next  was  a  scheme  which  was  not 
submitted  to  us,  dated  November  1890,  which  was 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  charter,  and  after  considerable 
delay  was  presented  to  Convocation  in  the  month  of 
May  1891,  and  then  rejected.  The  tenth  was  the 
scheme  of  Convocation  which  we  received  the  other 
day. 

24.920.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  with  regard  to  these  two  letters  ? — The  first  point 
that  I  would  urge  is  that  after  so  long  a  period, 
after  so  many  attempts,  and  after  so  much  dis- 
cussion on  almost  every  question  which  could  possibly 
be  raised  in  connection  with  this  subject,  these  letters 
certainly  do  not  represent  a  stage  of  formation  of 
opinion  in  a  great  Institution  so  advanced  as  to 
justify  the  hope  that  their  deliberations  will  lead 
easily  to  anything  more  conclusive.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  us  to  have  gone  back ;  to  have  resolved 
themselves  into  a  more  uncertain  state  than  before ; 
because  the  only  scheme  which  the  senate  submits  for 
consideration,  and  which  in  both  these  letters  is  referred 
to  as  of  authority  is  the  rejected  scheme  of  1891. 

24.921.  Rejected  by  Convocation  ? — Yes. 

24.922.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  you  say  it  is  referred  to 
as  of  authority  ? — Convocation  is  the  Body,  or  one  of 
the  Bodies,  charged  with  the  function  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  scheme. 

24.923.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  referred  to  as  of 
authority  ? — By  that  I  mean  as  an  authority  for  out- 
siders to  ascertain  what  the  mind  of  the  Senate  is. 

24.924.  Where  is  it  referred  to  as  an  authority  to 
ascertain  what  th9  mind  of  the  Senate  is  ? — I  do  not 
think  my  words  are  improper.  "  The  Senate  having 
reason  to  believe  that  a  distinct  expression  of  opinion 
"  may  be  useful  to  the  Gresham  University  Commis- 
"  sioners  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  desire  to 
"  recall  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  during  last  year 
"  the  Senate  approved  a  scheme  for  a  reconstitution 
"  of  the  University  "  and  then  it  goes  on  to  describe  it. 

(Mr.  Anstie.)  Yes,  but  it  does  not  refer  to  it  as  of 
authority  now. 

(Chairman.)  It  was  enclosed  witli  these  papers,  was 
it  not  ? 

24.925.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  No.  Copies  were  subse- 
quently asked  for  by  the  Secretary,  but  it  was  not 
enclosed  with  these  papers  ? — It  was  presented  by 
Sir  James  Paget  when  lie  gave  evidence,  is  printed  in 
Appendices  14,  15,  is  formally  recited  in  the  letter  of 
December  16th,  1892,  and  further  referred  to,  page  2, 
paragraph  2,  in  the  letter  of  March  7th,  1893.  The  next 
thing  that  I  would  call  attention  to  is  that  in  the  letter 
of  December  16th,  1892,  which  I  do  not  understand  to 
be  in  any  sense  withdrawn  or  superseded  by  the  second 
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Sir  G.  Young,  letter,  there  are  omissions  of  points  which  it  certainly 
Bart.         cannot  be  said  have  not  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
~~^893     the  Senate  by  this  time.    There  is,  for  instance,  nore- 
A  '       '    ference  to  the  question  whether  the  constitution  of  the 
University  should  be  what  is  commonly  called  federal 
or  professorial,  or  some  other  constitution.    There  is 
no  reference  to  the  question  whether  there  should  be 
one  graduation  system  or  two,  and  finally  the  import- 
ant point  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  sorts 
of  degrees  is  not  even  alluded  to. 

24.926.  (Chairman.)  They  say:  "To  provide  for 
"  the  incorporation  with  the  University  of  teaching 
"  institutions  of  higher  rank."  That  looks  like  a 
federal  scheme,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  was 
Soinc  to  add  to  what  I  said  before  that  the  terms  used 
are  very  ambiguous.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  term 
incorporation  means  absorption  or  co-ordination,  or 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  deglutition  ;  nor  do  I  know 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  Senate  when  they  speak  of 
higher  rank.  I  know  that  different  opinions  have  been 
taken  of  the  meaning  of  those  terms.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  mean  by  "  utilising  existing  organisations," 
whether  they  mean  to  use  us  as  we  stand,  or  to  use  us 
up.  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  by  "  subject 
to  such  utilisation."  I  conld  not  possibly  guess  what 
are  the  "  other  purposes  "  for  which  professorships  and 
lectureships  are  to  be  maintained,  purposes,  that  is  to 
say,  "other  than  academical";  and  with  regard  to 
the  professoriate  that  is  to  be  represented  on  the 
Senate  it  does  not  say  whether  the  professoriate  i? 
ours  or  some  new  professoriate  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  a  combination  with  the  University  of  London, 
or  to  deal  with  their  proposals  without  falling  back 
upon  the  one  scheme  which  they  have  presented  in 
evidence,  that  is  the  Senate's  scheme  of  1891.  With 
regard  to  this  scheme  I  notice  that  it  has  been  stated  by 
a  Commissioner  (13,00.3,  18,276)  that  it  was  "  accepted 
by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn."  I  think  it  right  to 
read  the  resolution  which  was  come  to  by  the  Benchers 
of  my  Inn  :  "  Read  a  communication  from  the  Senate  of 
"  the  University  of  London  with  copies  of  a  revised 
"  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  University,  and 
"  a  request  for  the  concurrence  of  this  Society  in  the 
"  proposal  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
"  Education  should  have  a  seat  on  the  Senate. 
"  Ordered  : — That  the  other  Inns  be  asked  to  concur 
"  in  authorising  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  to 
"  accept  the  proposal."  It  has  sometimes  been  urged 
that  this  scheme  was  accepted,  or  in  some  sense 
accepted,  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
but  I  notice  that  the  acceptance  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
is  qualified,  at  all  events  in  his  evidence,  by  three  most 
important  exceptions  or  alterations.  In  7,014  and 
7,068  he  stipulates  for  one  distinct  University,  quite 
free  from  the  trammels  of  the  Imperial  functions  which 
it  has  been  performing  ;  secondly,  for  a  Pass  M.D.  as 
well  as  a  Pass  M.B.,  under  the  control  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  (7,044  and  7,053)  ;  thirdly,  that  the  Provincial 
Colleges  should  be  entirely  excluded  (7,058).  there- 
fore, any  acceptance  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  the  authorised  spokesman  of  one  of  them 
is  concerned,  must  be  taken  certainly  with  a  good  deal 
of  modification. 

24.927.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
go  into  these  historical  details  perhaps,  but  in  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  clear  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  it  was  accepted,  and  it  was  stated  before  the 
Privy  Council  that  it  was  accepted,  try  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  What  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  done 
since  is  another  matter,  and  it  is  also  another  matter 
what  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  have  done 
since,  but  that  it  was  then  accepted  is  quite  clear  ? — 
If  that  is  a  question  to  me  I  must  reply  that  my 
previous  answer  is  not  contravened  by  the  statement 
that  has  been  made.  I  say  that  any  acceptance  by 
the  Royal  Colleges,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  qualified  by 
the  evidence  given  by  the  authorised  spokesman  to  this 
Commission,  must  be  taken  as  qualified  in  the  fashion 
I  have  quoted.    I  taid  in  my  evidence  (10,689;  that 


there  were  four  great  faults,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
scheme  of  1891,  which  were  non-essential,  it  is  true, 
to  combination  with  the  London  University.  I  dealt 
with  the  separation  of  the  medical  graduation  system, 
or  rather  systems,  from  the  other  Faculties.  1  dealt 
with  the  limitation  of  the  teaching  side  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  point  of  Faculties  to  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  a 
mutilated  Faculty  of  Science;  that  is  to  say,  to  a, 
Faculty  of  Science  from  which  the  scientific  portion 
of  medical  education  would  have  been  subtracted ; 
with  the  denial  to  us  of  the  preliminary  scientific  ex- 
amination, and  with  the  limitation  of  the  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  conferred  upon  the  teaching 
side,  the  side  in  which  alone  we  were  interested,  to 
pass  degrees,  or  at  all  events  to  something  which  did 
not  include  that  which  was  called  honours.  1  wish 
to  recognise  here  that  a  change  was  made  in  our  favour, 
a  concession  I  may  take  it,  or  possibly  an  explana- 
tion, which  removes  some  part  of  the  objection  taken 
under  the  last  head,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  word 
"  Pass,"  which  was  insisted  upon  throughout  the 
correspondence  with  the  University  of  London,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  scheme,  was  removed  from  it 
when  it  was  turned  into  a  draft  charter.  We  said  that 
to  charge  the  Committee  in  which  we  were  interested 
with  the  administration  of  a  Pass  degree  only  was  not 
merely  substantially  objectionable  but  offensive,  and 
that  objection,  I  am  glad  to  recognise,  was  removed  by 
the  draft  of  the  charter  which  was  afterwards  framed. 
But  the  question  how  far  Ave  should  have  been  at 
liberty  to  give  honours,  or  that  which  might  have 
been  described  by  another  name,  but  which  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  honours,  in  the  colleges,  was  left 
very  doubtful.  We  were  still  excluded,  in  fact,  from 
"  the  examinations  in  honours."  If  that  merely  meant 
that  we  were  excluded  from  the  examinations  in 
honours  that  were  then  being  conducted  under  that 
name  by  the  University  of  London,  we  might  have 
got  along.  But  if  it  meant  from  all  examinations  by 
which  anything  in  the  shape  of  honourable  distinction 
was  to  be  conferred,  we  should  have  rejected  it.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  separations  that  are  intro- 
duced, for  institutional  reasons,  not  educational, 
between  the  various  bodies  which  would  have  bad  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  various  systems  of 
graduation.  There  was  a  singular  absence  of  pro- 
vision for  mutual  communication  between  the  commit- 
tees ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  mere  provision  for  consulta- 
tion between  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
would  have  been  enough  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in 
trying  to  work  a  University  constructed  upon  the 
weak  plan  of  an  unwieldy  governing  body,  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  which  was  to  be  done  by  these  commit- 
tees. In  the  different  committees  persons  elected  from 
different  quarters  would  have  exercised  the  leading 
influence,  representing  different  and  possibly  antago- 
nistic interests.  In  detail  there  were  some  very  serious 
objections.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  after  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  that  University  College 
and  King's  College  hold  a  most  important  place,  not 
merely  in  general  education  in  London,  but  in  medical 
education  in  London,  yet  King's  College  and  Univer- 
sity College  did  not  find  any  seats  upon  the  standing 
committee  which  would  have  regulated  the  present 
degrees  as  continued  in  medicine. 

24.928.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Through  their  Faculties  they 
did  ?— Through  the  representation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  large,  upon  which  University  College  and 
King's  College  taken  together  would  constitute  some- 
thing more  than  one  fifth,  a  medical  professor  from 
University  College  or  King's  College  might  (or  might 
not)  have  found  a  place  upon  the  standing  committee. 
That  much  is  true. 

24.929.  And  so  far  as  science  is  concerned  by  the 
Science  Faculty  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  medical 
standing  committee  upon  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  a  representation  of  the  Science  Faculty ;  in 
regard  to  the  Arts  and  Science  Committee  we  should 
probably  have  had  a  larger  share. 

24.930.  {Chairman.)  These  are  rather  points  of 
detail  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  dealing  with  this  scheme  in 
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detail  because  it  is  the  only  proposal  of  a  practical 
sort  we  haye  from  tlie  University  of  London.  With 
regard  to  section  47  of  the  scheme — the  Pass  M.B. 
degree — of  course  we  should  have  objected  to  it  had 
we  been  admitted  to  conference  upon  the  medical 
question  by  the  University  at  the  time  when  they  were 
by  the  Report  of  the  first  Commission  entirely  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  this  movement.  The  arrange- 
ment for  a  Pass  M.B.  degree  dissociated  from  other 
degrees  and  conducted  as  a  separate  system  is  one 
which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  self-respecting  Uni- 
versity ;  and  we  should  have  objected  especially  to  an 
arrangement  in  which  it  is  provided  that  three  insti- 
tutions, each  of  them  possessing  a  certain  independent 
existence  and  proud  of  their  independence,  should  have 
been  required  to  consent  to  every  single  thing  before 
anything  could  be  done.  It  is  an  introduction  of  the 
false  principle  of  the  veto,  with  the  dangers  incident 
to  it  considerably  magnified.  All  the  arrangements 
are  to  be  subject,  you  will  observe,  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  and  of  each  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges 
separately. 

24.931.  For  the  examination  in  this  particular  sub- 
ject which  they  examine  in  now? — Upon  which  they 
separately  examine  now.  But  the  joint  arrangement 
is  precarious,  an  J  upon  the  first  serious  difference 
that  arose,  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  considered  that  a  serious 
difference  might  arise  between  such  bodies,  the  whole 
thing  would  have  come  to  a  termination.  In  that  case 
this  arrangement  for  the  pass  M.B.  degree  would  have 
fallen  through,  and  the  University  would  have  been 
thrown  back  on  the  arrangements  for  the  original 
medical  degrees  conducted  by  the  standing  committee, 
to  which  I  have  already  taker,  the  objection  that  the 
University  Colleges  were  excluded,  as  they  were  also 
from  this  Committee.  I  have  now  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments upon  other  faults  in  this  scheme.  In  the  first 
place  with  regard  to  the  precariousness  of  all  the 
concessions  that  were  made  to  ourselves  ;  we  dis- 
covered only  recently,  to  our  surprise,  the  extreme 
precariousness  of  the  tenure  upon  which  we  should 
have  held  the  primary  concession  of  separate  exami- 
nations. At  Question  No.  9953,  Sir  James  Paget 
says :  "  It  was  never  intended,  under  the  scheme  of 

1891,  to  have  the  examinations  different."  He  is 
speaking  there,  I  should  say,  more  especially  of  the 
arrangements  for  provincial  colleges.  I  have  examined 
the  evidence  with  considerable  care  to  discover  whether 
the  evidence  in  that  respect  is  to  be  taken  as  applying 
to  all  the  various  (I  think  1  may  say  six)  different 
systems  on  which  degrees  would  have  been  given 
under  this  scheme,  or  only  to  the  difference  between 
the  provincial  system  and  the  external  examination — 
the  old  system.  I  think  I  am  right,  but  I  admit,  with 
some  hesitation,  in  quoting  this  answer  as  showing 
that  Sir  .lames  Paget  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  never  intended  under  the  scheme  of  1891  to 
have  the  examination  different  for  external  students 
and  for  students  in  the  University  Colleges. 

24.932.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
incorrect  inference  ? — I  will  give  my  grounds  for 
thinking  so.  In  9,954  and  10,074  I  notice  that 
Sir  James  Paget  accepts  from  a  Commissioner  "  one 
final  examination"  as  a  thing  settled.  In  9,957  he 
says  he  never  heard  of  anyone  proposing  to  give  up 
the  present  Matriculation  for  collegiate  students ;  and 
in  9,993  he  says  he  had  clean  forgotten  the  clause  (13) 
in  which  examination  was  expressly  mentioned  as  a 
possible,  function  of  the  Teaching  Side  Committee. 
That  would  have  been  a  very  great  disappointment  to 
us.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  James 
Paget  was  perfectly  justified,  whatever  was  his  im- 
pression, at  the  time.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  must 
have  stated  in  evidence,  so  far  as  the  matter  had  con- 
veyed itself  to  his  mind,  what  he  considered  to  be  our 
impression  also.  I  have  only  to  say  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  that  it  was  not  our  impression,  and  that  a 
mistake  appears  to  have  been  made. 

24.933.  (Mr.  Kendall.)  In  saying  "  us  "  and  "  our," 
might  I  ask  whether  you  allude  to  University  and 
King's  College,  or  whether  you  include  the  medical 


schools  as  well  ? — I  include  the  medical  schools  as  Sir  G.  Young, 
well,  so  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  include  them ;  that  is  to  Bart. 
say,  after  the  passing  of  the  Charter  through  the  Privy  03  ^"893 

Council  we  got  into  communication  with  the  medical  

schools,  and  we  found  then  from  the  language  held  by 
the  representatives  who  were  in  communication  with 
us,  that  they  were  like  minded  with  us.  But  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  medical  schools  in  regard  to 
anything  which  took  place  before  1891,  previous  to 
the  hearing  in  the  Privy  Council,  because  at  that  time 
the  medical  schools  were  to  a  certain  extent  antago- 
nistic. In  Mr.  Milman's  evidence  I  find  the  explana- 
tion of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  us  to  explain,  that  is  to  say,  the  false  im- 
pression under  which  either  Sir  James  Paget  or  our- 
selves must  be  as  to  the  nature  of  the  concession  which 
the  University  made  with  regard  to  examinations. 
At  10,295  Mr.  Milman  says:  "There  was  an  idea 
"  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  different 
"  examinations  for  diflerent  students,  but  I  think  when 
"  the  newly  constituted  governing  body  met  to  con- 
"  sider  what  was  best  to  be  done,  the}'  really  would  find 
"  that  the  examinations  that  were  fitted  for  one  class 
"  of  students  would  be  fitted  for  all.  In  point  of  fact, 
"  that  we  should  fall  back  upon  the  system  of  one 
"  examination  for  all,  possibly  allowing  the  interme- 
"  diate  examinations  to  be  held  at  the  colleges,  but 
"  keeping  the  final  degree  examination  as  one  exami- 
"  nation  for  all  candidates  at  one  University."  After- 
wards, in  10,316,  he  works  this  out.  And  with  this  I 
would  ask  leave  to  compare  my  own  evidence  at 
10,689,  10,765,  and  10,918.  It  'is  evident  that  Mr. 
Milman  and  myself  came  to  the  same  practical  con- 
clusion, though  from  opposite  points  of  view  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  in  the  working  out  of  the  system  a  Uni- 
versity so  constructed  would  have  fallen  back  upon  a 
single  system  of  examinations.  But  that  was  not  our 
intention,  and  that  was  not  our  desire.  When  we 
went  into  conference  with  the  University  of  London 
in  the  spring  of  1890,  and  were  asked  (a  very 
proper  question)  :  "  What  is  the  point  upon  which 
you  lay  most  stress  ?  "  ;  we  placed  this  first,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  essential  ;  and  I  have  only  to  add  that 
it  is  so  still.  Those  conferences  were  held  on  the 
5th  and  27th  of  February  1890.  I  took  full  notes  at 
the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  by  any- 
one who  was  present,  that  when  we  were  asked  that 
question  we  stated  two  things,  of  which  the  first  Avas 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  second  was  also  in 
our  opinion  essential.  The  first  was  separate  exami- 
nations, the  second  was  the  minimum  representation, 
to  the  number  of  six,  of  the  Councils  of  the  Colleges 
upon  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University. 

24.934.  (Chairman.)  If  you  get  the  sort  of  exami- 
nation you  want  you  do  not  mind  the  external  students 
being  obliged  to  pass  it  too.  That  would  be  very 
fair  ? — -We  do  not  believe  in  it ;  we  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  possible ;  we  do  not  think  that  the  independent 
external  examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
are  going  to  be  abolished.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
Convocation  of  the  University  would  resist  it  to  the 
last  extent,  and  also  we  are  quite  sure  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  outside  world  Convocation  will 
be  held  to  be  right. 

24.935.  But  if  you  get  the  examination  such  as  you 
want,  and  so  on,  you  leave  the  external  students  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  nothimg  to  you  whether 
they  are  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  coming  in, 
not  having  received  the  some  training.  That  is  not 
your  concern  ? — In  that  case  of  course  it  ceases  to  be 
our  light,  but  when  we  are  asked  to  give  up  a  well- 
considered  scheme  for  a  Teaching  University  in 
London,  and  to  accept  one  which  we  are  quite  sure 
will  never  be  carried  and  will  break  down,  we  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  go  a  little  further  with  our  case.  Tins 
was  the.  subject  of  rather  sharp  dealing  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
with  me  personally,  at  the  Conference.  The  same 
question  was  put  to  me  : — "  Is  this  your  business  ?  " 
Yes,  I  reply,  it  is  our  business,  because  we  shall  not 
succeed  unless  we  keep  very  clearly  before  us  that  it  is 
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Sir  G  Young   not  our  business  to  interfere  with  the  external  exami- 
Bart.      '  nations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  that  there  is 

  no  power  in  this  country  to  destroy  those  examina- 

23  Mar.  1893.    tions  ;  they  are  too  highly  esteemed  and  they  are  too 

"    highly  thought  of  by  a  very  large  class  of  the  public 

to  be  destroyed  or  so  modified  either  in  government  or 
detail  as  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  a  single 
section  of  those  who  are  interested  in  them,  and  that 
oidy  a  small  section  comparatively.  And  so  it  proved 
on  that  occasion. 

24,936.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne!)  You  speak  of  exami- 
nations generally.  Do  you  include  the  final  examina- 
tion for  a  degree  in  what  you  say  ? — We  include  the 
final  examination  for  a  degree,  and  Ave  lay  even  more 
stress  upon  that  than  upon  others,  although  control  of 
the  matriculation  examination  is  also  important  and, 
in  fact,  essential  to  us. 

24,1)37.  (Chairman.)  You  insist  that  there  should 
be  two  papers  and  two  syllabuses  and  two  distinct 
examinations  for  the  final  degree,  one  for  external  and 
the  other  for  London  students  ? — My  answer  is  limited 
to  this  single  point.  We  cannot  accept  the  external 
examination. 

24,!)38.  Not  even  if  you  have  a  share  in  regulating 
it  ? — Not  even  if  this  Commission  offers  to  us  a  suffi- 
cient share  in  regulating  it ;  because  we  must  look  a 
little  further  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  even 
what  it  is  on  general  grounds  desirable  should  be  done. 
I  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  assume  to  be  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  this  system ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  external 
examinations  which  are  looked  to  as  an  independent 
source  of  degrees  by  candidates  scattered  all  over  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire,  should  be  placed  under  London 
teachers. 

24.939.  Somebody  must  settle  it,  and  they  would 
settle  it  as  well  as  the  people  who  settle  it  at  present, 
would  they  not  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  carry  it  further. 
I  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  clone,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  cannot  be  done. 

24.940.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  You  do  not  claim 
a  separate  examination  for  University  College,  and  a 
separate  examination  for  some  other  college,  but  one 
joint  agreement  on  an  examination  different  from  that 
of  the  present  University  of  London? — We  do  not 
claim  separate  examinations  in  the  separate  colleges. 
I  do  not  give  this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but  I  may 
refer  the  Commission  to  our  action  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  schemes  out  of  the  ten  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing, namely,  that  of  Professor  Carey  Poster,  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  February  1860.  That  was  a  scheme 
drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  professor  at  Uni- 
versity College,  though  not  a  member  of  the  governing 
body  at  the  time,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  of  London,  in  which 
that  proposal  was  worked  out.  We  told  them  at  the 
time  that  we  could  not  accept  that,  not  that  we 
objected  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers,  and 
of  those  who  Avere  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
teaching,  but  because  we  did  not  consider  that  it  would 
give  sufficient  character  to  our  degrees.  We  thought 
that  as  matters  stood  it  was  not  likely  that  a  degree 
given  on  separate  examinations,  held,  not  merely  in 
University  College,  but  also  in  King's  College,  and  also 
in  each  Medical  School,  since  what  was  given  to  one 
must  be  conceded  to  all,  would  carry  much  weight. 
And  I  must  add  that  it  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion, 
that  there  should  be  one  teaching  University  for  Lon- 
don, than  several  LTniversities  under  one  governing 
body,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  the  true  description  of 
Professor  Carey  Poster's  plan. 

24.941.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Medical  degrees  were  under 
consideration  at  that  time,  and  did  not  form  any  part 
of  the  plan  at  all  ? — Medical  degrees  were,  and  the 
whole  medical  question  was,  under  consideration  by 
the  University  of  London  during  the  summer  of  1890, 
and,  of  course,  under  our  consideration  also  ;  but  they 
excluded  us  from  all  conference  and  from  all  discussion 
of  the  subject  with  them,  and  the  proposals  which  they 
finally  made  with  regard  to  the  medical  question  were 
never  submitted  to  us,  and  were  never  accepted  by  us. 


24,942.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  scheme  ? — No,  I  am  ready  to  pass  to 
the  general  question  of  a  combination  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.    In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  deal 
with  a  question  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Rendall  in  my  pre- 
vious examination  (10,903  and  10,904).    I  had  been 
explaining  the  various  forms  in  which  combination 
with  the  University  of  London  might  be  conceived  of, 
and  among  others,  I  specified  and  explained  what  we 
meant  by  a  dual  University,  that  is  to  say,  two  distinct 
systems  of  graduation  under  separate  administrative 
bodies.    1  admit,  of  course,  an  ultimate  controlling 
body  for  both.    "  According  to  strong  evidence  from 
"  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Registrar,"  the  question 
runs,  "  these  propositions  were  both  practicable  and 
"  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Con- 
"  vocation  of   the  University  of   London."  That 
appeared  *to  be  a   most  important  suggestion  and 
one  which  I  promised  to  go  into  more  fully  when  I 
should  have  seen  the  evidence.    I  have  now  gone 
through  the  evidence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
Registrar  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  say  with  con- 
fidence that  the  suggestion  is  not,  borne  out  by  the 
evidence,  nor  by  the  official  documents  which  have 
since  been  submitted  to  us.     I  find  in  fact  quite  the 
reverse.    To  word  it  otherwise  :  it  has  been  said  that 
times  have  changed  since  1891,  and  that  some  com- 
bination more  favourable  than  the  scheme  then  re  ject  ed 
by  Convocation  might  be  effected  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Commission.    That  also  I  cannot 
find  any  trace  of  in  the  evidence  which  has  been 
submitted.   The  only  changes  of  importance  would  be 
those  traceable  in  the  evidence  which  was  given  by 
witnesses  for  the  University  of  London  on  a  previous 
occasion,  who  have  also  given  evidence  on  the  present 
occasion.    Or  again,  there  might  be  changes  in  the 
personnel,  in  the  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
University.    It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  much 
detail.    1  note  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  now  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  that  he  voted  in  the 
minority  in  two  important  divisions  in  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1889,  and  the  12th  of  March  1890,  against 
proposals  of  concession    which  were,  at  that  time 
under  consideration  with  a  view  to  a  combination 
with    the    promoters    of   a   Teaching  University. 
I  believe  it  is  no  secret — his  first  speech  as  Chancellor, 
I    think,    showed — that    Lord    Derby's  opinions 
are,  if  anything,  rather  more  unfavourable  to  any 
modification  of  the  present  system  of  the  London 
University  in  the  direction  of  our  claims  than  those 
of  some  others,  at  all  events,  of  the  body.    I  have 
examined  the  evidence  of  13  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  the   questions  put  by  two  Commissioners,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Registrar  and  Assistant  Registrar  with  great 
care.     I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the  Commis- 
sioners with  my  analysis  of  all  this  evidence,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  be  wasting  time  if  I  offer  some 
rather  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  of  Sir 
.lames  Paget ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  moderate 
tone  witli  which  lie  speaks  upon  all  these  subjects 
renders  him  eminently  suitable  to  represent  that  which 
Ave  must  consider  to  be  the  most  promising  element, 
personally  speaking,  for  a  combination  Avith  the  Uni- 
versity of  London ;  and  in  the  next  place  because  of 
the  universal  respect  in  which  lie  is  held.    I  find  at 
9902  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  as  Ave  mean  by  a  Teaching  University.  We 
do  not  hold  that,  as  he  says  at  Question  No.  9815, 
the  only  essential  principle  of  a  Teaching  University  is 
that  the  representation  of  teachers  should  be  much 
larger  than  it  is  now  on  their  Senate.    We  find  that, 
except  in  medicine  (9,849),  he  does  not  consider  that 
a  degree  has  greater  real  value  Avhen  it  implies  syste- 
matic study  as  well   as   passing  the  examination. 
Systematic  study  Avith  him  is  so  wide  a  name  (9,855;, 
that  only  the  examination  can  determine  whether  it  is 
better  than  non-systematic.    Other  subjects  (medicine 
of  course  being  excepted)  may  be  studied,  he  thinks, 
in  a  more  casual  manner  (9,851).    With  regard  to  all 
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these  principles  and  statements  our  opinion  is  the 
direct  reverse. 

The  scheme  of  the  17th  of  January,  1893,  the  report 
which  was  approved  by  Convocation  on  that  date,  and 
Mr.  Busk's  evidence,  have  also  been  under  our  con- 
sideration.   Upon  this  scheme  I  am  rather  doubtful 
how  far  to  consider  it  as  a  very  weighty  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  matter.    I  find  that  it  has  been 
passed  without  much  consideration  at  a  meeting  of 
Convocation  where  only  286  were  present,  and  where 
proxies  were  said  to  have  been  received  in  favour  of 
it  to  the  number  of  607.    At  the  same  meeting  a  vote 
of  1,715  was  cast,  not,  of  course,  of  those  present,  but 
I  suppose  by  letter,  for  the  election  of  a  Fellow,  that 
election  resulting  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  who 
certainly,  by  his  evidence,  may  be  shown  to  be  the 
least  favourable  of  the  three  to  anything  like  a  com- 
bination of  the  teaching  element.    Dr.  Collins,  who 
was  a  witness  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  Howse,  also 
a  witness,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  understood  to 
be  put  forward  by  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
a  Professorial  University,  were  the  candidates.  Dr. 
Collins  obtained  855  votes,  Mr.  Howse  642,  and  Mi-. 
Bennett  218.    In  the  next,  place  Mr.  Busk  did  not 
stand  by  the  scheme.    He  admitted  modification  of  it 
to  a  very  large  extent,  to  which  I  did  not  gather  that 
he  had  any  title  to  pledge  Convocation.    In  the  third 
place,   1   notice  that  it  was  opposed,  and  opposed 
especially  by  Mr.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  leading  member  of  Convocation,  and  who  was,  in 
fact,  their  representative  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Upon  the  various  points  upon  which  Mr.  Busk's 
evidence  admitted  the  possibility  of  modification  of  the 
Convocation  scheme,  the  most  important  is  the  question 
whether  the  direct  sway  of  the  University  over  teaching 
is  to  be  contemplated  outside  London.    It  is  evident 
that  Convocation  contemplates  to  appoint  professors 
at  Mason's  College  for  instance,  who  shall  be  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  London  (20,800).  That 
has  been   already   rejected  ;   and  the  evidence  was 
here  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  date  at  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain   made  his  speech   at   Birmingham  to 
that  effect.     In  the  next  place,  although  on  con- 
siderable pressure  from  members  of  this  Commission, 
Mr.  Busk  said  he  thought  Convocation  might  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  idea  of  dealing  equally  with  col- 
leges outside  London  and  colleges  inside  London,  I  find 
that  the  subject  was  under  discussion  at  Convocation  : 
that  a  distinct  attempt  was  made  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Roberts  to  confine  the  teaching  side  to  London,  and 
that  it  was  formally  moved  and  seconded,  and  negatived 
without  a  division.    This  is  an  important  point,  when 
Mr.  Busk  says  (20,804)  that  possibly  Convocation  may 
be  found  indifferent  to  the  matter.    With  regard  to  the 
plan  for  picking  out  those  whom  the  University,  as 
planned,  may  consider  to  be  of  sufficient  eminence 
among  the  professors  of  University  College,  and  en- 
dowing them  out  of  funds  which  are  not  yet  in  existence, 
and  calling  them  University  professors  on  condition  of 
our  allowing  that  the  University  so  constituted  is  to 
appoint  their  successors,  I  really  do  not  think  I  should  1  >e 
justified  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Commission  with 
discussing  our  objections  to  it,   It  is  a  plan  upon  which 
no  institution  could  be  carried  on  upon  for  any,  how- 
ever limited,  time.    The  existence  of  professors,  and 
those  the  most  important,  in  teaching  institutions, 
where  professors  are  at  least  expected  to  work  to- 
gether, who  would  be  exempt  from  all  control  of  the 
institution,  and  would  pride  themselves  upon  belonging 
to  a  superior  rank,  and  upon  being  appointed,  and  their 
successors  being  appointed,  by  a  body   of  superior 
dignity,  is  calculated  to  lead  to  most  serious  complica- 
tions, and  I  think  the  only  possible  result  of  establishing 
such  a  scheme  as  this  would  be  that  from  the  very  first 
it  would  become  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  all 
institutions  interested  to  permit  of  this  selection  of  any 
of  their  professors  as  University  professors. 

24,943.  They  would  be  appointed  by  the  college, 
but  upon  the  understanding  that  unless  the  Univershy 
approved  they  would  not  get  endowment  ? — Yes,  and 


I  think  there  was  also  a  stipulation  that  their  successors 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  University. 

24.944.  I  think  it  was  understood  that  it  was  to  be 
a  joint  appointment,  that  the  college  was  to  appoint 

them,  the  University  having  the  endowment?  The 

University  taking  possession  of  the  general  funds,  and 
leaving  the  particular  endowments  to  the  college,  is  a 
merely  colourable  matter.  A  professor  who  had  an 
endowment  from  the  college  would  have  that  amount 
deducted  from  his  receipts  from  the  University.  That 
is  a  device  really  not  worth  discussing. 

24.945.  Practically  they  would  settle  it  between 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  the  college  would  be  in  a 
position  to  settle  any  thing  ;  I  think  they  would  be. 
shut  out.  I  take  it.  it  would  be  a  proposal  for  trans- 
ferring piecemeal  to  the  University  the  whole  of  the 
effective  agency  for  the  sake  of  which  the  college  exists 
and  is  founded.  As  soon  as  the  professors  are  all 
gone,  I,  for  one,  should  certainly  decline  to  go  and  sit 
at,  Govver  Street  any  longer,  in  order  to  discuss  any 
matters  that  might  be  left  to  us  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
cipline among  the  students.  Now  I  go  straight  to 
paragraph  17  of  the  scheme  :— "  The  Imperial  cha- 
"  racter  of  the  University  to  be  retained,  and  its  exami- 
"  nation  to  remain  open  to  all  candidates  who  have 
"  complied  with  the  regulations,  irrespective  of  the 
"  place  or  manner  of  their  education."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  is  not.  a  teaching  University,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  University  for  London.  The  question  with  us  is 
not  whether  some  teachers,  town  and  country,  post- 
graduate and  undergraduate,  University  and  inter- 
mediate, are  to  come  in  and  help  the  Senate  as  it  at 
present  exists,  to  control  the  external  examinations 
which  at  present  control  our  teaching.  The  question 
is  how  onr  teaching  is  to  be  relieved  from  this  control, 
how  it  is  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  all 
Universities  and  all  teaching  institutions  of  the  higher 
sort  elsewhere.  We  do  not  value  this  pyramid  of  ex- 
aminations of  which  Mr.  Busk  is  so  proud.  We  find 
it  at  a  dead  weight  upon  our  exertions  and  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  it.  For  that  purpose  the  organisation 
must  lie  such  that  the  examinations  shall  in  future 
follow  the  teaching.  Now  this  Convocation  consis- 
tently reject  in  all  their  schemes.  Mi'.  Busk  at  Ques- 
tion No.  540,  repeating  it  at  21,027  and  21,112,  rejects 
"  different  manners  "  of  graduating  at  the  University. 
At,  Question  No.  560,  repeating  it.  at,  21,029,  he  rejects 
all  "  preferences  "  and  all  "  disadvantages  "  as  between 
one  class  of  students  and  another.  At  905  he  dis- 
approves even  of  the  presence  of  teachers  on  the 
governing  body.  It  is  true  that  this  is  now  conceded 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  20,989  he  contemplates  the 
teachers  having  no  direct  iniluence  on  the  examinations 
whatever,  and  in  20,990  he  says  they  are  to  have 
no  share  in  examining,  beyond  the  intermediate. 
Then  in  656  I  find  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Busk 
and  of  those  whom  he  represents,  by  "  University  of 
London"  he  means  Convocation.  He  thinks  that  the 
time  is  come  when  Convocation  might  be  allowed  to 
govern  the  University. 

24,946.  I  do  not.  know  whether  that,  is  worth  dis- 
cussing ? — And  finally,  he  sums  up  (and  in  this  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  him),  and  says  (617),  "  the  differ- 
ences between  us  and  the  colleges  are  vital."  In 
21,071  and  21,114  he  goes  so  far  as  to  indicate  that 
some  additional  disabilities,  such  as  that  of  not  getting 
a  degree  if  they  have  not  attended  enough  lectures, 
may  properly  be  inflicted  on  regularly  trained  students 
to  compensate  for  the  unfair  advantage  they  gain  by 
being  taught  on  a  regular  system.  Now  why  should 
we  be  asked,  when  pursuing  the  object  of  our  legitimate 
development  as  teaching  institutions,  to  couple  our- 
selves with  an  institution  and  with  bodies  the  leading 
opinions  of  which  have  been  described,  1  have  no 
doubt  with  perfect  accuracy,  by  Sir  James  Paget  and 
Mr.  Busk,  in  very  different  tones,  but  so  as,  upon  the 
whole,  to  lead  us  all  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  "the 
differences  between  us  are  vital "  ? 
_  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  in  reference  to  this  and 
similar  schemes  that  if  a  number  of  London  teachers 
get  in  and  can  help  to  govern  the  University,  we  shall 
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Sn-  G.  Young,  soon  have  influence  enough  to  run  the  University,  in 
Bart.  effect,  although  actual  authority  is  denied  both  to  the 
  teachers  and  to  the  teaching  institutions.    Well,  I 

23  Mar.  1893.    confess  that  this  prospect  is  not  satisfactory  to  me. 

How  far  is  it  to  be  carried  ?  In  the  Convocation  evi- 
dence I  find  neither  matriculation,  intermediate,  nor 
final  examinations  are  to  be  conceded  (20,984,  20,990, 
21,027,  21,078).  The  representation  of  the  Councils 
is  practically  negatived  (20.842),  although  they  are 
willing  to  see  the  President  of  University  College  and 
the  Principal  of  King's  College,  on  account  of  their 
personal  eminence,  among  them ;  and  the  Faculty 
representation  is  watered  down  (20,814)  by  the  admis 
sion,  to  take  part  in  electing  of  a  very  limited  number 
of  representatives,  of  provincial  teachers,  Convocation 
members,  teachers  in  co-ordinated  institutions,  and 
(20,953)  University  professors  who  are,  as  Mr.  Busk 
puts  it  (21,049,  20,887),  "not  to  fritter  away  their 
time  in  teaching  undergraduates,"  and  who  will  be 
as  external  to  us  as  a  professor  from  Birmingham 
would  be.  In  the  next  place  I  notice  that  the 
Faculty  representation  is  distributed  among  the  Facul- 
ties in  such  a  way  as  carefully  to  minimise  the  weight 
of  influence  which  the  University  colleges  might 
exercise  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Convocation  is  to  have 
a  representation  equal  to  that  which  is  assigned  to 
all  the  teaching  elements  together,  12  to  12,  and 
to  retain  a  veto  as  at  present  upon  all  reforms.  I 
think  under  those  circumstances  that  if  any  members 
of  our  Councils  or  any  members  of  our  teaching  staffs, 
were  to  accept  positions  in  the  governing  body  of  tin; 
University  as  planned  by  Convocation,  they  could  only 
do  so  with  an  honest  desire  to  work  the  scheme  as  it  was 
intended  by  its  framers,  that  is  to  say,  to  work  it  as  an 
examining  University.  There  may  be  some  who  may 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  such  work  in  an  institution 
which  has  very  much  to  recommend  it,  although  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  institution  we  wish  to  found.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  will  he  a  creditable  thing  for  a  man  to 
go  into  such  an  institution  with  an  intention  to  work 
it  in  the  way  in  which  we  desire  to  sec  a  teaching  in- 
stitution worked.  The  whole  idea  of  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  alien  from  our  idea ;  at  least,  any  such 
attempt  would  inevitably  lead  to  dissension,  acrimo- 
nious discussion,  and  to  issues  upon  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colleges  might  be  in  serious  danger  of 
putting  themselves  in  the  wrong. 

24.947.  You  see  no  chance  of  working  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Convocation  scheme  ? — No  ;  for  the  reasons 
stated  I  see  no  chance  whatever  of  working  upon 
those  lines. 

24.948.  Then  may  we  go  to  head  No.  83  with 
regard  to  what  the  chances  may  be  of  a  combination 
with  the  University  of  London  upon  different  lines  ? 
— I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  letters 
of  the  Senate  and  the  scheme  of  Convocation  as  con- 
cluding the  question.  I  do  not  find  that  there  is 
any  such  prospect  open  to  us,  of  a  sufficient  chance 
of  a  workable  scheme,  to  compensate  for  the  very 
serious  disadvantages  which  (as  I  explained  in 
previous  evidence  which  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat 
on  this  occasion),  attend  all  the  schemes  in  com- 
bination with  a  University  of  London.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily  attend 
any  proposal  to  give  two  sorts  of  degrees  in  one  Uni- 
versity, or  the  unmeaningness  which  would  attend  the 
proposal  to  give  one  sort  of  degree  which  should 
follow  upon  two  graduation  systems  of  different  kinds. 
Those  initial  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
serious,  and  whatever  may  be  the  advantages — advan- 
tages which  I  think  have  been  strangely  over-esti- 
mated— of  a  combination  between  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity and  an  examining  University  in  London,  I  do 
not  see  any  such  chance,  in  the  vague  generalities  of 
these  letters,  of  a  scheme  which  is  workable  and  which 
would  give  us  what  we  want,  to  compensate  for  those 
initial  disadvantages. 

24.949.  Then  we  come  to  No.  84 ;  whether  the 
veto  of  Convocation  should  be  taken  away  by  law  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  combination.  If  you  think  no 
combination  would  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  it  is 


not  only  Convocation  that  stands  in  your  way  ? — No, 
certainly  not  ;  and  what  is  more,  there  will  be  a  very 
considerable  additional  difficulty  in  abolishing  Con- 
vocation arising  from  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission  ;  because  there  has  been  a  singular  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  very  large  number  of  witnesses, 
possibly  even  including  some  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  that  Convocation  in 
that  case  would  be  abolished  for  doing  what  Convoca- 
tion was  right  in  doing,  that  is  to  say,  rejecting  the 
scheme  of  1891.  Mr.  Dickens,  their  Assistant 
Registrar,  actually  puts  it  that  the  one  good  thing 
Convocation  ever  did  was  to  reject  that  scheme ;  ami 
really  after  the  objections  I  have  given  to  it,  I  do  not 
think  I  go  too  far  in  saying  that  I  think  Convocation 
did  very  good  service  in  rejecting  that  scheme. 

24.950.  But  still  the  veto  of  a  large  fluctuating  body 
like  Convocation  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing,  is  itnot  ?— 
Yes,  I  must  admit  that.  A  veto,  especially  of  a  large 
fluctuating  body,  is  a  bad  thing  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  so  bad  in  regard  to  an  institu- 
tion of  simple  character  like  the  present  University 
of  London  as  it  would  be  in  regard  to  a  teaching 
University,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  that  further. 

24.951.  Then  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  point  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  principal  advantages  of  a 
separate  Teaching  University  for  London  over  any 
form  of  combination  with  the  present  University.  That 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about  from  the 
very  beginning  ? — Then  I  will  merely  recapitulate  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  form.  But  see  the  Senate 
letter,  7th  March,  paragraph  3.  In  the  first  place,  as  I 
think  will  generally  be  allowed,  a  separate  University 
will  be  more  independent  in  conducting  its  examina- 
tions, and  in  determining  its  courses  of  study,  than  if 
it  were,  for  instance,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clark  says,  engaged 
in  the  trammels  of  a  combination  with  the  present 
imperial  examining  system.  In  the  second  place  it 
would  have  a  better  claim  as  a  local  institution  to 
endowment  from  the  county  council,  and  greater  power 
to  attract  endowment  from  the  city  and  from  private 
benefactors.  That  I  give,  partly  as  the  result  of  mv 
own  experience,  partly  as  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  seeking  endow- 
ments for  University  purposes  in  London,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  arguments  I  submitted  yesterday.  In  the 
third  place  there  would  be  no  confusion  in  the  public 
mind,  such  as  must  result  from  either  one  set  of  degrees 
meaning  two  different  things,  or  two  sorts  of  degrees  in 
one  University.  In  the  fourth  place  we  shall  have  one 
implement  for  one  kind  of  work  and  another  for  the 
other  which  is  different  in  kind.  One  institution 
attempting  both  would  probably,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
show  in  my  evidence  last  summer,  do  both  ill,  because 
the  two  different  kinds  of  work  have  so  many  points 
in  which  they  cross  each  other,  and  in  which  the  minds 
of  those  who  regard  the  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  system  will  differ  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
regard  the  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  In 
the  fifth  place  there  would  be  better  examinations,  from 
our  not  having  to  examine  candidates  by  the  thousand 
for  Matriculation,  and  by  the  hundred  for  Intermediates. 
In  the  sixth  place  we  shall  have  the  power  of  keeping 
high  the  conditions  of  efficiency  in  admitting  institutions 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  an  examining  University 
to  disregard,  thus  checking  the  progress  of  dissipation 
of  energy,  and  promoting  regular  education.  Upon 
this  I  will  add  wdiat  I  forgot  to  state  yesterday,  an 
interesting  historical  fact.  It  was  the  admission  of  the 
Working  Men's  College  (which  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions claiming  to  be  co-ordinated  in  the  University) 
which  turned  the  scale  in  1857  and  converted  Mr.  Grote 
to  the  belief  that  the  idea  of  affiliation  must  be  given 
up.  In  the  seventh  place  there  would  be  a  smaller 
governing  body,  and  therefore  a  better  one.  Beyond 
a  certain  point  all  admissions  to  the  governing  body 
are  so  much  to  the  bad. 

24.952.  You  have  40  instead  of  50.  That  is  not 
much  difference,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  ;  but,  of  course,  this  is  only  an  objection  of 
secondary  importance.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
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although  your  Lordship  speaks  of  40  and  50,  40  is  the 
outside  of  what  we  have  now  come  to  under  the 
Privy  Council  scheme,  and  50  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  commencement  of  what  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  if  a  combination  scheme  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

24.953.  That  will  be  52  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  seriously 
mean  to  consider  provincial  institutions  and  students 
in  institutions  of  inferior  grade  you  will  have  to  en- 
large that  number  considerably.  Those  two  points 
have  not  yet,  I  think,  been  adequately  considered. 
Now  I  come  to  the  objections  to  two  Universities. 
The  first  is  one  which  has  been  pressed  at  considerable 
length,  but  I  think  I  may  cut  my  answer  short.  It  is 
the  objection  that  if  a  teaching  University  was  founded 
separately  from  the  University  of  London  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  would  inevitably  follow  suit,  and 
then  there  would  be  two  teaching  Universities  in 
London  (716,  1302).  I  am  prepared  to  prove  at 
considerable  length  that  that  is  impossible  without  such 
an  amount  of  public  consideration,  and  hearing  of 
bodies  interested,  as  would  effectually  prevent  it,  unless 
it  was  really  found  desirable  there  should  be  two 
teaching  Universities  in  London,  but  I  will  dispense 
with  the  particulars  of  this  argument  and  merely  read 
from  Mr.  Busk's  latest  evidence  at  question  No.  20,834. 
"  In  any  case  there  must  be  an  alteration  in  the 
"  charter  if  we  are  to  undertake  tuition."  I  call  atten- 
tion to  that  admission,  because  this  objection  has  been 
urged  with  great  effect  on  several  of  our  friends ;  for 
instance,  on  a  witness  before  this  Commission,  Mr. 
Stanley  Boyd,  the  Secretary  to  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  medical  schools,  which  co-operated  with  us  in 
defending  the  charter  after  it  passed  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. In  giving  evidence  before  this  Commission  he 
expressed  himself  as  having  changed  his  opinions  rather 
in  favour  of  a  University  on  the  plan  of  the  Professorial 
Association.  He  said  (11,471)  his  reason  for  doing 
so  was  that  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  University  of  London  to- 
morrow setting  up  as  a  teaching  University  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gresharn  University.  Of  course  if  that  is 
the  case  his  objection  to  the  Gresham  Charter  must  be 
taken  with  that  reservation.  See  also  5389,  12,223, 
13,139,  14,607,  and  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter,  Devon- 
shire Commission,  10,926. 

24.954.  Then  with  regard  to  the  objections  taken  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  and  others  ? — 
There  are  a  few  which  I  will  just  notice,  because  a 
good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  letter  of  the 
University  of  London  of  7th  March  upon  the  general 
issue  that  a  separate  University  is  objectionable.  I 
find  the  actual  objections  to  a  separate  University  are 
singularly  slight.  I  will  take  Sir  James  Paget  again  as 
representing  what  I  may  call  the  central  opinion  of  the 
University  of  London.  I  think  the  objections  are  put 
very  candidly  and  well  by  him.  I  notice  with  pleasure 
that  he  does  not  suggest  that  it  will  be  injurious  to  the 
University  of  Loudon  that  a  separate  University  should 
be  founded  (10,117).  He  says  the  only  injury  that 
occurs  to  him  is  a  possible  difficulty  in  getting  together 
Boards  of  Studies  such  as  they  wish  to  establish 
(10,112).  I  should  prefer  to  call  them  Boards  of 
Examination  rather  than  Boards  of  Studies,  but  that  is 
a  question  only  of  name.  The  difficulty  would  be 
overcome  at  once  if  the  University  is  prepared  to  pay 
gentlemen  who  are  professional  men,  and  not  by  any 
means  over  well  paid  in  their  profession,  for  the 
important  additional  duties  they  would  perform  on 
its  behalf.  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  a  Commissioner,  this  would 
extend  to  the  Senate.  I  doubt  whether  it  could  really 
be  maintained  that  there  ever  will  be  a  difficulty  in 
inducing  suitable  persons  of  sufficient  distinction  to 
serve  upon  a  body  with  so  honourable  a  career  behind 
it,  and  so  considerable  a  work  before  it,  as  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London.  That  one  University 
would  better  maintain  a  standard  and  act  with  greater 
power  over  London  education  generally  (9737,  &c), 
are  objections  with  regard  to  which   I   need  not 
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trouble  the  Commission  with  any  extended  answer.  Sir  G.  Young, 

The  University,  if  well  founded,  is  pretty  sure  to  Bart. 

maintain  its  standard,  however  many  other  Universities       , , 

•                               •                                23  AJfir  1893 
there  are,  and  if  it  is  badly  founded  it  will  not  main-  '  ' 

tain  it  however  few  Universities  there  are.  As  to 
greater  power  over  London  education  generally,  that 
seems  to  point,  I  think,  to  the  co-ordination  with 
which  I  dealt  yesterday.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  promote  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
administer  one  institution  a  desire  to  act  with  power 
upon  the  education  which  is  given  in  institutions  of  a 
different  kind ;  and  I  notice  with  pleasure  that  Sir 
James  Paget  does  not  set  store  upon  this  objection. 
(9863,  9943).  The  economy  as  to  buildings  (9759) 
I  confess  I  do  not  see.  We  must  have  buildings 
large  enough  to  teach  all  who  come  to  us,  whether 
we  establish  one  University  or  two.  Economy  as  to 
examinations  (10,084)  is  a  small  matter.  Tn  parting 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor's  evidence  I  have  to  notice 
with  gratitude  that  he  disapproves  entirely  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  existing  Teaching  Institutions  of 
London  (9802) ;  that  he  disapproves  of  extending 
control  over  the  colleges  (9892)  ;  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  compulsory  appointment  of  all  teachers  by  the 
University  governing  body  (9887,  9893,  10,106);  and 
finally  that  he  approves  of  the  Governing  body  as  we 
have  proposed  it  in  the  Gresham  Charter,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  separate  University  at  all  (9871).  After  this 
we  can  forgive  him  for  thinking  us  "  unreasonable  " 
(10,039).  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  started  the  objec- 
tion (14,560)  that  "preparation  will  still  be  neces- 
"  sary  "  (although  two  Universities  may  be  founded) 
"  for  two  examinations."  That  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number  of  students  in  the  teaching  University  will 
desire  to  take  the  degree  of  the  external  University. 
Undoubtedly  that  is  so.  It  exists  in  the  Victoria 
University  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  may  be  an 
argument,  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  not  having  a 
University  founded  upon  a  system  of  external  exa- 
minations. It  is  no  argument  against  us,  for  the 
witness  believes,  as  we  do,  in  the  teaching  system,  not 
in  the  examining  system  (14,602)  ;  and  he  really 
wants  the  examining  University  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  teaching  side.  In  fact  a  strong  University  may 
laugh  at  the  objection. 

24.955.  Then  we  come  to  the  answer  to  the 
objection  that  the  Teaching  University  degrees  would 
not  take  over  the  prestige  already  earned  by  the 
degrees  of  the  Examining  University  ? — The  prestige 
already  earned  by  the  degrees  of  the  Examining 
University,  if  taken  over  by  the  Teaching  University 
would  be  a  false  prestige.  We  do  not  ask  for  it.  I 
think  there  is  something  a  little  weak  in  the  persistence 
and  iteration  with  which  this  has  been  urged. 

24.956.  It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  about  :  it  is 
more  a  question  of  sentiment? — Yes;  personally  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  discuss  these  questions  of 
sentiment.  A  suggestion  has  occurred  to  me  which 
I  think  may  be  made,  simply  upon  my  personal 
responsibility,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fancy  of  my 
own.  1  cannot  but  notice  that  there  is  a  serious 
apprehension,  with  which  I  have  every  sympathy, 
that  if  institution  after  institution  fully  equipped  for 
University  education  sets  up  as  a  Teaching  Univer- 
sity for  itself,  and  gradually  withdraws,  as  I  believe 
the  Victoria  University  is  gradually  withdrawing,  its 
students  from  the  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London,  a  serious  diminution  of  the  work  of 
the  existing  University  will  take  place,  and  it  will 
be  even  possible  that  the  Senate  might  come  to  be 
performing  a  work  of  very  inferior  importance  and 
usefulness  to  that  which  it  is  performing  at  present. 
That,  is  not  a  conclusive  argument,  but  it  is  one  which 
is  worth  consideration.  The  suggestion  that  I  have 
to  make  is  this.  In  the  Act  for  the  reform  of  the  ' 
Scottish  Universities,  s.  14,  (14),  there  is  a  clause 
which  empowers  the  Commissioners  to  establish  a 
joint  Universities  Committee  for  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

I  do  not  understand  that  any  Ordinance  has  yet  been 
framed  for  the  establishment  of  any  such  Committee. 
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24,957.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  It  is  not  to  be  estab- 
S''  *r  ^oun^'  listed  by  tbe  Commissioners,  but  by  the  Government  ? 

—  1  thought  they  might  frame  an  Ordinance  for  it. 
23  Mar.  1893.       24,958.  No,  not  upon  that  point.    There  is  another 

 point  on  which  they  might  frame  an  Ordinance.    It  is 

the  Common  Consulting  Committee  ? — I  think  that  is 
what  I  am  referring  to — the  General  Universities 
Committee. 

24.959.  They  refer  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  deal  with  certain  matters  and  matters 
of  appeal  hereafter  between  the  four  Universities  ? — 
It  is  not  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  I 
refer  to,  but  the  other.  With  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal I  believe  the  reason  for  it  may  have  been  — I  do 
not  say  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  because  I 
understand  they  have  not  yet  put  forward  any  such 
ordinance — but  in  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  the 
Act  it  may  have  been  thought  that  there  was  a  serious 
danger  of  the  degradation  of  degrees  owing  to  com- 
petition between  Universities,  and  that  as  Univer- 
sities were  multiplied  and  changes  introduced  in 
them,  some  form  of  consultation  between  Univer- 
sities,— some  forum  where  they  might  meet  together 
and  review  the  condition  of  University  Education, 
— would  be  useful.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
in  this  respect  there  is  a  future  open  to  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London.  I  do  not  mean  that 
such  a  body  should  be  entrusted  with  control  over 
the  Universities  of  England  any  more  than  over 
the  Universities  of  Scotland.  No  such  control  is 
contemplated  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland  Act.  But 
a  body  to  be  in  communication  with  the  Universities 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  rather  in  com- 
munication with  the  Privy  Council, — for  there  is  no 
University  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Eng- 
land as  yet  established,  though  there  may  be  here- 
after,— might  be  useful,  and  if  it  would  admit  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  Universities  in  England 
I  can  conceive  it  being  of  even  very  great  use  as 
time  goes  on.  I  have  thought  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Justice  Fry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Dutch  auction  of  degrees  between  imperfectly 
endowed  and  small  Universities,  is  an  opinion  worthv 
of  respect,  though  I  do  not  sympathise  with  it ;  and 
it  is  in  that  respect  that  work  may  be  found  for  the 
University  of  Loudon  such  as  well  wishers  of  Uni- 
versity Education  might  contemplate  with  satisfaction. 

24.960.  ( Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  objection 
to  the  plan  of  proceeding  by  way  of  "  Executive 
Commission  "  instead  of  reporting  a  Charter  ?  —  I 
notice  in  particular  that  Professor  Sanderson  at  2820 
and  5753,  Mr.  Anstie  at  8878  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
12,016,  12,122,  and  others  elsewhere,  have  very 
strongly  favoured  the  proposal  that  this  Commission 
should  not  report  a  Charter,  but  should  report  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  were  great,  and  that  what 
is  called  an  executive  or  otherwise  a  statutory  Com- 
mission should  be  formed  to  deal  with  the  question. 

24.961.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  have  suggested  a  statutory 
Commission,  but  not  a  statutory  commission  which 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  this  Commission 
making  definite  recommendations  ? — "  Reporting  a 
Charter ;'  was  the  phrase  I  used,  and  I  borrowed  it 
from  the  Royal  Commission.  Of  course,  if  this 
Commission  reports  a  Charter,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  statutory  Commission.  If  this  Commission 
reports  a  Charter,  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  for  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  into  consideration  that  Charter, 
subject  of  course  to  its  power  of  amendment,  and 
proceed. 

24.962.  You  must  not  assume  that  that  follows,  and 
as  you  have  quoted  me,  I  must  say  that  I  should  not 
agree  with  that  opinion  ? — The  precedents  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  this  case.  The  Statutory  Executive  Commissions 
which  were  there  appointed  were  to  reform  institutions 
which  were  already  Universities,  or  colleges  which 
had  nb  independent  existence  apart  from  the  Univer- 
sities themselves.  They  were  all  within  a  ring  fence 
as  it   were,  and  certain  essential  conditions  were 


admitted  on  all  hands.  This  is  a  proposal  for  a  re- 
foundation of  an  institution  or  group  of  independent 
institutions. 

24,963.  (Chairman.)  That  depends  upon  which 
line  Ave  take — whether  we  re-model  the  London  Uni- 
versity or  start  a  new  one  ? — The  object  of  proposing 
an  Executive  Commission,  is  in  order  as  I  understand 
that  it  should  deal  with  existing  institutions,  with  a 
higher  hand,  than  it  can  be  considered  as  within 
reasonable  contemplation  that  this  Commission  should 
do.  It  is  a  proposition  for  re-foundation  rather  than 
reform,  and  the  nearest  precedent  is  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869,  of  which  I  have  been  for  the  last  10 
years  engaged  in  taking  part  in  the  administration.  That 
is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  pass  an  Act  appointing 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  London, 
either  on  the  basis  of  existing  institutions  or  otherwise, 
a  brand  new  teaching  University  for  London,  with 
power  to  deal  with  all  institutions  which  might  apply 
to  be  admitted  (or  without  waiting  for  application),  all 
trusts,  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  Charters,  &c,  notwith- 
standing, something  like  the  way  in  which  the  effete 
parochial  charities  of  the  City  of  London  were  dealt 
with  in  a  recent  Act — in  such  a  manner  as  would 
render  them  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Univer- 
sity education.  (See  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869, 
s.  9.)  In  such  a  proposal  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
the  University  of  London.  You  could  assign  it  no  pre- 
rogative position,  but  you  would  have  to  guarantee 
the  independence  and  impartiality  of  its  present 
graduation  system.  You  would  have  to  deal  with 
University  College  and  King's  College,  and  you  would 
have  to  guarantee  the  undenominational  character  of 
the  one,  and  the  Church  of  England  character  of  the 
other.  If  you  want  to  meddle  with  questions  of  licen- 
sing, or  with  questions  of  call  to  the  Bar,  you  must 
give  power  to  act,  notwithstanding  the  Medical  Acts 
Amendment  Act  1886,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society.  Unless  you  gave  such  powers  as  those 
to  a  statutory  Commission  they  could  not  proceed  at 
all.  I  tlo  not  say  that  they  would  have  to  use  them  ; 
I  do  not  say  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  abolish 
nil  those  privileges,  or  to  sweep  away,  or  even  seriously 
to  interfere  with  these  institutions  ;  but  such  powers 
must  be  given  or  no  progress  could  be  made  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  passing  such  an  Act  is  to  my  mind 
insuperable.  You  would  have  then  to  give  an  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  on  points  of  law,  and  I  sup- 
pose to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  over  again  (it 
could  hardly  be  to  the  Education  Department)  on 
points  of  policy.  This  is  a  very  serious  undertaking, 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs,  the 
prospects  of  passing  such  an  Act  under  one,  two,  or 
perhaps  five  years  are  infinitesimal.  In  the  meantime, 
what  effects  are  likely  to  ensue  after  you  have  got  the 
Act  passed  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  recommendation  of 
this  Commission  may  be  as  definite  as  you  please,  but 
it  will  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  made  by  a 
Commission  which  has  not  doneits  work  .You  are  au- 
thorised to  consider,  and,  if  you  think  fit,  to  alter,  and 
to  amend  and  extend  the  proposed  Charter,  so  as  to 
form  and  report  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  under 
charter  of  an  efficient  teaching  University  for  London. 
The  recommendations  may  be  admirable  in  themselves, 
but  they  will  not  hold  any  prerogative  position  in  going 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  Commission.  It  is  a  very  great 
power  which  is  given  to  a  Royal  Commission  to  exercise 
by  its  report ;  but,  if  you  merely  recommend  that  some- 
body else  should  grapple  with  the  difficulties,  and  your- 
selves perform  the  easier  task  of  laying  down  a  general 
programme,  how  can  you  ensure  that  Parliament  or 
the  new  commissioners  will  be  bound  by  the  programme 
you  lay  down  ?  It  might  be  very  seriously  modified  in 
the  course  of  passing  such  an  Act.  We  had  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  programmes ;  we  had  got  to  the  details ; 
we  had  got  to  a  Charter.  The  new  Commission  will 
have  to  do  the  work  of  this  Commission,  besides 
that  of  the  University  itself  for  perhaps  10  or  20  years 
of  its  existence.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  with 
modesty  the  results  of  some  personal  experience  of  the 
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working  of  such  an  Act,  I  would  lay  down  two  con- 
clusions as  necessary  to  success  ;  I  would  say  the 
powers  conferred  by  it  must  be  very  sweeping,  almost 
unlimited ;  and  in  the  next  place  if  their  work  is  to 
have  any  useful  result  they  must  make  a  very  moderate 
use  of  them ;  and  in  the  result,  at  the  shortest  in  two 
years  or  so  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  three, 
or  it  may  be  four,  or  more  from  the  report  of  this 
Commission,  you  might  (or  you  might  not)  see  a  Uni- 
versity come  into  existence  which,  as  a  matter  of 
argument,  I  admit  might  be  somewhat  better  than  the 
University  to  be  founded  now  under  the  Gresham 
Charter,  but  which  I  am  quite  sure  would  not  be  so 
good  as  the  Gresham  University  by  that  time  would  have 
become,  if  this  Commission  will  only  give  the  requisite 
assistance  to  bring  it  to  birth. 

24.964.  In  fact,  you  would  wish  us  to  keep  to  the 
Gresham  Charter  ? — We  wish  you  to  keep  to  the 
Gresham  Charter,  amending  it  where  you  find 
necessary. 

24.965.  If  we  pass  the  Gresham  Charter  this  would 
be  all  right,  but  if  we  reject  it  you  suggest  that  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  ? — Supposing  you  find  that 
it  is  impossible  to  agree  to  recommend  the  Gresham 
Charter  with  any  possible  or  conceivable  amendments 
to  it,  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  this  Commission 
woidd  have  nothing  more  it  could  do,  but  I  have  been 
urging  as  strongly  as  I  am  permitted  to  do  that  the 
other  course  is  preferable. 

24.966.  Then  you  wish  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  Charter,  and  suggest  certain  amendments  which 
you  are  willing  to  make  in  it.  What  is  the  evidence 
you  wish  to  refer  to  ? — It  is  at  Question  No.  599,  and 
it  is  something  that  fell  from  your  Lordship,  "  It  is  on 
"  this  Charter  really  that  we  are  sitting  ;  that  is  the 
"  subject  before  us." 

24.967.  Then  with  regard  to  the  amendment  on 
Chapter  II.  ? — There  is  an  amendment  of  some 
importance  which  after  consultation  with  those  who 
are  in  communication  with  me  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission.  Before  submitting  any  suggestion 
by  way  of  amendment,  to  the  Charter,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  said,  even  by  those  with  whom  I  have  not  been 
able  to  agree,  that  I  am  throwing  over  or  tearing  up 
the  Charter  which  Iain  here  to  defend.  I  am  desirous 
to  assist  the  Commission  so  far  as  possible  in  meeting 
objections  the  weight  of  which  I  must  admit,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  urged,  although  the  force  of 
them  in  all  respects  I  do  not  admit.  But  still,  I 
recognise  that  amendments  which  are  suitable  and 
innocuous  in  themselves  may  be  suggested,  and  it  is 
solely  with  the  desire  to  assist  the  Commission  if  they 
wish,  that  I  submit  this  suggestion. 

24.968.  Do  you  speak  ou  behalf  of  anybody  besides 
yourself  ? — On  behalf  of  myself  and  those  who  are 
more  particularly  associated  with  me,  the  representa- 
tives of  University  College,  Mr.  Erichsen,  Professor 
William  Ramsay,  and  in  some  respects  Dr.  Wace,  of 
King's  College. 

24.969.  Those  who  are  promoting  the  Charter  would 
be  willing  to  agree  with  this  proposed  amendment  ? — 
Yes.  I  am  able  to  say  that.  I  notice  a  very  serious 
difficulty  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  College."  It  is  not  part  of  our  case.  We 
took  names  as  we  found  them,  and  did  not  bother  our- 
selves about  them.  In  Chapter  II.  we  have  the  words 
"  University  College,  London,  and  King's  College, 
"  London,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  constituted  colleges 
"  of  all  the  Faculties  in  the  University  "  ;  and  then  it 
constitutes  the  various  Medical  Schools'  Colleges  in 
the  University.  I  know  that  has  been  objected  to  in 
various  quarters,  more  especially  by  the  provincial 
medical  schools,  as  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
London  schools.  What  I  have  to  propose  is  that  instead 
of  "  Colleges  in  the  University  "  the  chapter  should  be 
headed  "  Schools  of  Faculties  in  the  University,"  and 
that  it  should  run  as  follows  : — "  Upon  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  the  University  the  following  shall  become 
"  and  be  schools  of  particular  Faculties  therein  :  Of 


"  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  of  g-r  q  Young, 
"  University  College,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  King's  Bart. 

"  College."    In  reference  to  this  point  I  may  explain   

that  King's  College  Calendar  will  show  that  a  different  23  Mar.  1833. 
nomenclature  up  to  this  time  has  been  used  at  King's  ~ 
College  ;  they  have  not  spoken  of  "  Faculties,"  but  of 
various  "  Departments "  ;    but,  as  I    was  informed 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Wace,  a  change,  which  has  been 
partly    carried  out   with    some  such  view  as  this, 
has  now  been  effected,  and  the    nomenclature  has 
been  assimilated  to  ours.   "  Of  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
"  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  University  College,  the 
"  Faculty    of    Science,    Natural    and    Applied,  of 
"  King's  College,"  and  to  that  you  may  add,  since 
they  have  no  corporate  name,  the  lecturers  and  teachers 
of  scientific  subjects  in  the  medical  school  of  any 
hospital  which  you  find  to  be  efficient  in  science.  In 
that  respect  I  will  only  say  at  this  stage  that  we  have 
always  recognised  that  St.  Bartholomew's,  which  gave 
evidence  to  that  effect  before  the  first  Commission,  and 
which  repeated  the  evidence  before  this  Commission, 
is  efficient  in  science  so  far  as  the  medical  students  are 
concerned,  and,  therefore,  is  efficient  as  a  college  of 
science  for  purposes  of  the  University,  or,  as  here 
proposed,  a  School  of  Faculty.    The  same,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  but  I  understand  the  evidence  has 
not  been  fully  printed  yet,  is  the  case  with  Guy's 
Hospital.    Then,  "  Of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the 
"  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  University  College,  the 
"  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  King's  College,  the  phy- 
"  sieians  and  surgeons,  and  the  lecturers  ami  teachers 
"  of  medical  subjects  in  "  other  medical  schools  (nam- 
ing them).    Then  certain  consequential  amendments 
would  follow,  such  as  "  Other  institutions  or  depart- 
"  ments  of  institutions  may  from  time  to  time  be 
"  admitted  as  schools  in  the  proper  Faculties  of  the 
"  University."    In  leaving  this  subject  I  will  only 
notice  that  some  amendment  of  this  chapter,  as  I  think 
I  have  previously  said,  will  be  necessary  if  a  Theo- 
logical Faculty  is  in  any  sense  contemplated,  because 
in  that  case  University  College,  London,  cannot  be 
constituted  a  college  in  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

I  now  come  to  Chapter  III.  I  notice  the  objection 
raised  to  our  Chapter  XXV.,  that  it  is  insufficient. 
Our  Chapter  XXV.  is  that  which  says  that  the 
University  shall  not  exercise  control  over  the  colleges 
except  as  regards  the  University  courses  of  studies, 
and  something  of  this  kind  may  be  inserted,  perhaps 
most  suitably  in  this  position,  "  The  University  shall 
"  make  regulations  as  to  the  duration  and  nature  of 
"  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  students  in 
"  schools  of  the  University  as  a  qualification  for  Uni- 
"  versity  degrees  or  distinctions,  and  as  to  attendance 
"  on  instruction." 

24.970.  Would  you  substitute  that  for  Chapter 
XXV.  ? — No.  I  would  add  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Chapter  III.,  and  leave  XXV.  alone,  merely 
changing  "  studies  "  into  courses  of  study.  You  would 
then  be  able  to  proceed  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
existing  Chapter  III.  with  some  modification  towards 
the  conclusion  of  that  paragraph.  I  would  suggest 
"  on  all  persons,  male  or  female,  who  shall  have 
(t  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  under  the  regu- 
"  lations  of  the  University,  and  who  shall  submit 
"  themselves  for  examination." 

24.971.  You  would  leave  out  "in  a  college"? — 
The  words  would  not  any  longer  be  necessary.  They 
'ire  words  which  have  been  objected  to,  and  which  I 
explained  yesterday  I  thought  had  been  somewhat 
misapprehended,  but  I  am  willing  to  obviate  that 
misapprehension  by  using  other  words  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  courses  of  study  need  not  be  taken  within  the  build- 
ings of  a  college,  but  may  betaken  elsewhere,  provided 
only  that  they  are  taken  under  the  guidance  of 
schools  in  the  University. 

24.972.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  Where  would  the 
words  "  under  the  guidance  of  the  schools  "  come  ?— 
"  Who  shall  have  pursued  the  regular  courses  of  study 
"  under  the  regulations  of  the  University  "  is  what  I 
am  now  putting. 
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Sir  G.  Young,      24,973.  Would  that  mean  under  the  guidance  of 
Bart.        the  schools? — The  regulations  of  the  University  would 

  enforce  attendance  in  its  own  schools  except  in  so  far 

•23  Mar.  1893.  ag  ^e  University  might  dispense  with  attendance  at 
schools  in  favour  of  University  lectures,  which  is  a 
second  point,  which  will  come  in  more  appropriately  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  chapter.  I  should  rather  say 
that  attendance  in  a  school  of  the  University  will  be 
the  normal  course,  subject  to  possible  exceptions. 

21.974.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  would  not 
express  that,  you  would  leave  that  to  be  understood  ? — 
I  should  be  content  to  leave  it  to  be  understood.  I 
may  jierhaps  suggest  another  addition  here.  Of  course  I 
cannot  estimate  how  far  the  arguments  upon  the 
subject  have  impressed  the  mind  of  the  Commission, 
or  in  what  direction,  but  I  notice  that  certainly  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  incurred  by  ourselves  on 
account  of  the  lop-sided  form  given  to  a  paragraph  of 
this  chapter  of  the  Charter  by  the  insertion  by  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  two  years'  attendance  in  the 
Medical  Faculty.  Whatever  minimum  attendance  it 
may  seem  proper  to  the  Commission  to  require,  it 
will,  I  think,  hardly  be  less  than  two  years,  and 
this,  I  think,  may  with  advantage  be  extended  to  all 
Faculties.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  not  be  done ; 
extending  it  to  all  Faculties  will  add  nothing  further 
than  all  Universities  require,  or  than  all  teaching 
Universities  must  require.  I  have  already  said  enough 
upon  the  last  paragraph  in  Chapter  III.  of  the  Charter 
as  to  the  honorary  degrees  in  medicine  which  were 
struck  out  by  the  Privy  Council.  We  should  certainly 
be  glad  if  some  temporary  provision  could  here  be 
devised  for  degrees  to  be  open  to  our  own  old  students 
within  limits.  With  regard  to  the  clauses  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  chapter  which  provide  for  the  attendance  at 
University  lectures, and  for  the  appointment  of  lecturers 
in  the  Universitv,  certain  words  no  doubt  may  properly 
be  added,  and  with  advantage,  to  explain  that  which  we 
have  said  we  have  always  contemplated  ana  are  by  no 
means  opposed  to,  such,  for  instance,  as  after  the 
clause  with  regard  to  certificates,  the  last  clause  but 
two  of  the  chapter,  to  add  the  words,  "and  to  attach  to 
"  such  certificates  such  privileges  in  the  way  of  exemp- 
"  tion  from  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  as  to 
"  the  Council  shall  seem  proper." 

24.975.  So  as  to  enable  them  to  do  what  they  do  at 
Cambridge  with  regard  to  the  Universitv  extension  ? 
— So  as  to  make  it  clear  that  that  is  included  in  the 
Charter,  which  we  have  maintained  is  already  competent 
to  the  University  under  the  Charter.  That  comes  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  last  but  two  of 
Chapter  III.  Similarly  in  the  last  clause  after  the 
words  "  the  University  may  appoint "  it  will  be 
expedient  to  add  the  words  "  and  pay." 

24.976.  ( Chairman.)  You  do  not  approve  of  two 
different  sorts  of  professors  ? — I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  evidence  I  gave  on  the  previous  occasion  on  that 
subject.  If  the  Commissioners  should  think  it  ad- 
visable to  add  words  in  regard  to  evening  instruction 
in  the  University,  or  to  specify  that  the  instruction 
recognised  by  the  University  as  a  qualification  for 
degrees  might  be  given  either  within  or  without  the 
buildings  of  any  particular  school,  we  entertain  no 
objection.  Upon  all  these  questions  I  am  able  to 
save  myself  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  the 
Commissioners  also,  by  a  general  reference  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  Commission  upon  Scottish  Uni- 
versities. I  have  examined  carefully  ordinance  No. 
17,  and  I  find  nothing  in  that  which  this  Uni- 
versity could  not  accept  in  my  opinion  without 
disadvantage. 

24.977.  {Professor  Sidgwich.)  That  seems  rather 
important  ? — I  will  read  the  material  part.  "  It 
"  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  University  Court 
"  of  each  University,  after  consultation  with  the 
"  Senatus,  to  appoint  lecturers  in  any  subject 
"  not  already  taught  within  the  University.  With 
"  respect  to  subjects  already  taught  within  the  Uni- 
"  versity,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  each  University 
"  Court,  after  consultation  with  the  Senatus,  to  appoint 
"  lecturers  in  the  cases  following: — (1.)  When,  with 


"  a  view  to  preparing  candidates  for  graduation  in 
"  honours  or  otherwise,  it  is  desired  to  provide  instruc- 
"  tion  in  special  branches  of  the  said  subjects  not 
"  usually  or  fully  covered  by  the  professor's  lectures. 
"  (2.)  When,  from  the  number  of  the  students,  or  any 
"  other  cause,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  provision 
"  should  be  made  for  increasing  the  teaching  power 
"  in  any  of  the  said  subjects  within  the  University. 
"  The  teaching  of  lecturers  appointed  under  this  Ordi- 
"  nance  shall  (unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
"  University  Court)  qualify  for  graduation." 

24.978.  {Chairman?)  Then  you  wish  to  suggest  a 
redistribution  of  the  medical  representation  on  the 
Governing  Body.  That  is  Chapter  IX.  ? — If  the  Com- 
missioners decide  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  10 
representatives  of  Medical  Schools,  which  was  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  Charter  by  the  Privy  Council,  I  would 
suggest  a  re-distribution  of  this  kind  :  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  representation  of  the  Boyal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  should  not  be  conditional  as 
at  present  upon  the  reduction  of  the  representation 
of  the  medical  schools — a  difficult  matter  in  itself,  and 
a  task  of  some  invidiousness — but  that  one  place  on 
the  Council  of  the  University  should  be  set  apart  for 
those  colleges  in  any  case.  If  they  decline  to  fill  it,  it 
may  remain  so. 

24.979.  One  place  for  each  ? — Yes,  one  place  for 
each.  And  if  they  come  in,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  I  think  there  should  still 
be  power  to  assign  one  also  to  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany— but  only  in  case  the  Boyal  Colleges  come  in. 
That  would  be  three  places  out  of  the  ten  for  licensing 
bodies.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  seven,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  (and  I  merely  make  the  suggestion) 
that  there  is  one  school,  although  a  small  one,  which 
deserves  special  recognition ;  that  is,  the  School  of 
Medicine  for  women.  As  is  well  known,  the  School 
of  Medicine  for  women  is  excluded  from  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Conjoint  Board ;  but  they  are  a  school  of 
very  great  distinction  ;  the  honours  they  have  obtained 
in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  show 
that  they  are  taking  a  very  high  position,  and  in  a  Uni- 
versity like  ours  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  seven  repre- 
sentatives might  be  assigned  to  that  school  as  having 
special  interests  to  represent  in  the  University.  There 
remain  six  places  which,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  might  be 
divided  equally  between  the  collegesof  medicine  which 
are  efficient  in  science,  and  those  which  are  found  by  the 
University  to  be  efficient  in  medicine,  yet  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  scientific  apparatus  or  staff  to  constitute 
them  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  science  teaching.  I 
am  now,  of  course,  excluding  University  College 
and  King's  College  their  medical  schools,  which  are 
otherwise  provided  for.  If,  for  instance,  the  Commis- 
sion should  find  that  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals  are  efficient  in  science — St.  Thomas's  is  a 
somewhat  more  doubtful  case — three  representatives 
would  be  assigned  to  them,  and  it  might  be  suggested 
as  a  possible  way  of  carrying  out  the  representation  of 
various  interests  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken, 
that  one  of  these  three  representatives  should  be 
limited  to  the  science  side  of  the  schools.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  a  reduction  by  one  of  the  10  represen- 
tatives of  Medicine  in  its  strictly  professional  sense. 
The  remaining  three  would,  in  that  case,  fall  to  the 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  efficient  only,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  University,  in  Medicine.  I  put  this  for- 
ward merely  as  a  suggestion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  j>referred  in 
my  opinion,  to  an  attempt  to  reduce  now  what  has 
been  settled  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
namely,  the  total  representation  of  Medicine.  Then 
going  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Chapter  IX.  of  the 
Charter,  in  the  first  line,  the  words  "any  college 
"  represented  on  the  Council,"  have  been  objected  to 
as  taking  away  the  power  of  appeal  from  a  college  in 
the  University,  which  may  have  been  admitted  origi- 
nally without  representation  on  the  Council.  It  is  a 
small  point.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  represented  on  the  Council."  I  do  not 
think  the  objection  has  been  urged  before  this  Com- 
mission, but  in  the  course  of  reading  the  mass  of 
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literature  which  it  has  been  niy  duty  to  examine,  I  have 
found  that  the  objection  has  been  urged  on  the  ground 
that  the  language  is  invidious. 

Then  with  regard  to  Chapter  X. :  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  all  that  they  have  had  to  urge,  but  a 
certain  feeling,  I  will  not  say  of  jealousy,  but  of  objec- 
tion, has  been  raised  in  the  Scottish  Universities  at 
the  notion  that  the  Council  of  this  University  was 
to  make  statutes  of  its  own  authority.  The  word 
"  Statutes  "  was  perhaps  used  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion. 

24,980.  You  think  "  by-laws  "  would  cover  every- 
thing that  is  wanted  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  sufficient.  Then 
going  to  Chapter  XI.,  I  notice  the  objection  that  the 
Faculties  have  no  power  except  that  of  voting  and 
appointing  representatives.  In  our  original  proposal 
we  gave  the  Faculty  power  to  deliberate  and  represent 
their  opinions  to  the  Council.  In  my  own  private 
opinion  the  Privy  Council  was  right  in  striking  that 
out.  I  do  not  think  you  want  a  second  series  of 
deliberative  bodies  besides  the  Boards  of  Studies ;  but 
it  is  a  point  upon  which  we  lay  no  stress,  naturally, 
since  our  original  proposal  was  the  other.  In 
forming  the  assemblies  of  the  Faculties,  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  desirability  of  making  them 
as  large  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  including  all 
the  teachers  whom  the  University  Council  may  see 
fit  to  sanction.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of 
lecturers  upon  the  Assembly  of  the  Faculties,  the 
objection  is  raised  that  this  is  left  entirely  to  the 
existing  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  that  the  Council 
has  no  power,  however  distinguished  a  man  it  may 
appoint  as  lecturer,  to  ensure  his  admission  to  the 
Faculty.  I  do  not  think  the  objection  is  a  practical 
one.  A  really  good  man  will  always  be  welcomed, 
but  there  cannot  be  any  objection  of  weight  to  allow- 
ing the  Council  to  nominate  to  the  Faculty  lecturers 
who  are  paid  by  the  University.  I  think  a  merely 
complimentary  appointment  as  lecturer  ought  not  to 
admit  to  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty  is  to  consist  of  the 
working  bees,  those  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the 
University.  I  would  therefore  add  to  that  clause  a 
power  to  the  council  to  appoint  to  the  Faculty  lecturers 
who  are  paid  by  the  University. 

I  observe  that  under  Chapter  XII.  no  express  power 
is  taken  to  establish  new  Faculties.  It  may  be  well  to 
express  that,  and  power  also  to  amalgamate  and  divide 
Faculties.  I  more  especially  urge  this  because  I  am  now 
about  to  propose  a  matter  of  a  little  more  importance, 
namely,  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  most  convenient 
in  starting  the  University  to  deal  with  the  Faculties  of 
law  and  theology.  I  would  suggest  something  of  this 
kind:  that  Chapter  III.  shall  begin  "  the  Council  shall 
"  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  take  steps  for  the 
"  establishment  of  a,  Faculty  of  Law  with  like  repre- 
"  sentation  of  the  assembly  on  the  Council,"  and  with 
representation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  if  such  can  be  arranged.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  draft  the  clause,  but  merely  to  suggest 
the  form  of  it.  Then,  "  before  establishing  any  new 
"  Faculty  other  than  a  Faculty  of  Law,  the  Council 
"  shall  refer  the  matter  for  consideration  and  report." 
I  would  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  Faculty  of 
Theology.  I  will  not  attempt  at  this  stage  to  draft  the 
clause. 

24.981.  You  would  leave  other  things,  such  as  applied 
science  or  technology,  music,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  University  ? — Yes,  that  is  to 
say,  I  would  leave  them  to  the  future  disposition  of 
the  University,  unless  the  Commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  in  the  case  of  any  particular  Faculty 
a  sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  saying  ''  the 
"  Council  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be. 
"  establish  such  a  Faculty." 

24.982.  Putting  it  in  the  same  position  ? — Yes. 
Upon  that  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  study  the  evidence  upon  all  these  sub- 
jects. As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  think  the 
Commission  are  the  most  suitable  body  to  deal  with 
the  question,  whether  these  Faculties  shall  now  be 
contemplated,  or  the  University  be  left  to  decide. 


24.983.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  In  Chapter  IX.  s-r  q  Young 
would  not  the  paragraph  "  Four  members  elected  by  Bart. 

each  of  the  Faculties  of  Art,  Science,    Law,  and   

Medicine"  require  some  change  to  bring  it  into  23  Mar  1893. 
harmony  ? — That  is  so.    I  have  a  note  upon  that 

clause  that  a  consequential  amendment  would  there 
be  required,  but  I  have  not  troubled  the  Commission 
with  consequential  amendments.  Then  upon  Chapter 
XIII.  the  objection  has  been  raised,  and  it  is  felt  by 
some  among  ourselves,  that  the  Boards  of  Studies  are 
not  constituted  with  sufficient  elasticity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  University  ;  there  are  members  of  the 
Faculty  elected  by  the  assembly  from  among  its  own 
members,  and  there  are  examiners,  but  some  power 
to  the  Council  to  add  members  to  the  Board  of  Studies  > 
is  thought  desirable.  In  that  case  I  would  say  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  to  a  limited  power  to  the  Council  to  add 
members  not  exceeding  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
whole. 

24.984.  (Chairman.)  How  long  are  the  examiners 
appointed  for  ? — The  length  of  time  for  which  they 
hold  office  is  a  matter  which  is  left  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

24.985.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  would  be  during 
their  holding  office,  or  afterwards  ? — In  that  case  no 
provision  is  made,  but  it  would,  of  course,  fall  under 
the  general  clause  which  I  am  now  proposing. 

24.986.  Have  you  an  opinion  upon  that — that  the 
examiner  who  has  performed  his  function  is  the  useful 
person  ? — It  might  be  the  examiner  who  has  per- 
formed his  function,  or  a  teacher,  or  an  outsider. 

24.987.  (Chairman.)  You  also  wish  to  add  words 
to  this  clause  as  in  the  evidence  at  Question  16,271  ? 
—  That  is  to  say,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  that  the  power  to 
exercise  administrative  functions  expressly  delegated 
to  them  should  be  added —  that  the  power  of  delega- 
tion should  be  added  in  the  charter.  We  are  willing 
to  be  on  the  same  lines  as  other  LTniversities  in  that 
respect.  And  we  agree  that  the  Boards  of  Studies, 
who  are  the  consultative  bodies,  might  also  have  a 
limited  and  subordinate  executive  function. 

24.988.  (Professor  Sidgioick.)  You  have  referred 
to  the  examiners.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  the  clause 
of  Chapter  XIII.,  "  Such  of  the  examiners  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  in  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  as  shall  be 
"  nominated  by  (he  Council,"  enabled  the  Council 
to  make  a  general  regulation  for  putting  the  examiners 
on.  Should  you  object  to  any  such  general  regula- 
tions as,  for  instance,  those  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ? — It  v?as  thought  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Council.  It  was 
rather  doubtful  how  far  the  placing  on  the  Board  of 
Studies  of  all  the  examiners  might  open  a  risk  of  their 
having  a  distinct  majority  over  the  teachers. 

24.989.  What  I  rather  meant  was  that  the  words 
perhaps  might  be  taken  to  exclude  the  plan  at  (Jam- 
bridge,  and  that  it  was  better  to  say,  "  The  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  "  ? — There  would 
be  no  objection  to  that. 

24.990.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  would  omit  Chap- 
ter XVI.  ? — I  think  chapter  XVI.,  which  came  in  as 
a  sort  of  common  form,  is  neither  objectionable  nor 
beneficial  in  itself,  but  I  have  noticed  a  certain  point  of 
controversy  which  has  arisen  out  of  it  which  I  should 
be  anxious  to  avoid.  It  is  the  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  for  promoting  University  Extension 
in  London  that  the  attendants  at  their  lectures,  or 
some  of  them,  should  be  recognised  as  "  University 
students."  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  such 
matters,  and  I  would  prefer  to  omit  the  chapter 
entirely. 

24.991.  (Rev.  Canon  Brow>ie.)  Would  that  cause 
any  difficulty  in  any  part  of  the  Charter  ?  Have 
"  members  of  the  University "  been  referred  to  any- 
where ? — I  think  nowhere  except  in  the  line  to  which 
we  are  now  coming. 

24.992.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  to  suggest  the  form 
of  an  amendment  for  conceding  greater  liberty  as  to 
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Sir  G.  Young,  "  external  "  examiners  ?  That  is  Chapter  XVII.  ?— 
Bai  t.  '  I  have  undertaken  to  suggest  this,  not  as  from  myself, 
  but  because  I  find  that  among  the  professors  at  Uni- 

23  Mar.  1898.  versjtv  College  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  strong  opinion 
that  an  undue  burden  is  placed  upon  the  University 
by  obliging  them  to  employ  and  pay  an  external 
examiner  in  all  the  examinations.  What  they  urge  is 
that  the  teacher  at  King's  College,  for  instance,  is 
entirely  external  to  the  teacher  at  University  College, 
and,  provided  the  Council  take  sufficient  precautions 
to  prevent  two  examiners  settling  it  between  them, 
"  You  pass  my  students  and  I  pass  yours,"  the 
guarantee  of  externality  will  be  sufficiently  supplied  in 
a  University  framed  upon  the  federal  lines  embodied 
in  this  Charter.  Upon  that  I  have  only  to  say  that 
in  drafting  the  Charter  we  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Victoria  Charter.  I  do  not  urge  the  change,  but  if  the 
Commission  thinks  the  point  is  made  out,  the  amend- 
ment, it  appears  to  me,  should  be  made  in  this  way : 
"  Provided  that  no  University  examination  in  any 
"  subject,  of  any  student,  shall  be  conducted  ex- 
"  clusively  by  teachers  in  the  school  to  which  he  at 
"  the  time  belongs."    That  we  would  accept. 

24.993.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to 
Chapter  XXIV.  ? — I  think  I  have  already  sufficiently 
dealt  with  that.  It  is  the  proposal  that  there  shall 
be  in  this  clause,  which  provides  for  the  admission  of 
colleges,  or,  as  it  would  be  if  my  previous  amendment 
is  accepted,  "  institutions  or  departments  of  institu- 
"  tions,  as  Schools  of  Faculties  in  the  University," 
special  mention  of  the  Cheshunt  Congregational  Col- 
lege, and  the  Richmond  Wesleyan  College,  saviDg,  of 
course,  that  which  is  provided  in  Chapter  XXVII., 
namely,  the  definition  of  the  London  district. 

24.994.  Then  you  suggest  that  with  regard  to  any 
amendments  as  to  matters  of  detail  we  should  consult 
the  promoters  of  the  Charter  ? — Yes. 

24.995.  (Professor  Sidgtvick.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  Sir  George  Young  and  those  whom  lie 
represents  urge  upon  us  that  we  should  admit  theolo- 
gical colleges  so  remote  from. London  that  they  will 
not  practically  use  the  London  teaching,  or  whether  it 
is  only  that  they  do  not  object  ? — I  have  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  those  who  are  so  remote  from 
London  that  they  will  not  practically  use  London 
teaching,  and  those  who  are  not  entirely  within  that 
definition.  I  think  that  covers  Cheshunt  and  Rich- 
mond. In  any  case  we  are  to  be  understood  as  wishing 
to  include  both  Cheshunt  and  Richmond.  To  recur  to 
the  question  of  detail,  considerable  drawback  has  been 
experienced  in  previous  stages  of  this  question,  where 
we  were  not  consulted  upon  points  which  were  settled 
by  others,  upon  which  we  had  no  reason  to  think 
there  would  nave  been  any  objection  to  concede  what 
we  desired,  but  where  it  was  too  late  when  the  time 
came  to  suggest  the  alteration ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  after  the  principles  on  which  the  amendments  to 
the  charter,  if  any  are  to  be  made,  have  been  settled 
by  the  Commission,  we  might  perhaps  with  advantage 
be  consulted  as  to  the  drafting  of  them.  I  have 
merely  to  submit  that,  with  respect,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners.  We  shall,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  place  our  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission,  in  the  shape  of  professional  drafting,  if 
the  Commissioners  should  require  anything  of  the 
kind. 

In  concluding  the  case  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  lay  at  such  great  length  before  the  Commissioners, 
I  have  only  to  thank  them  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  listened  to  a  very  lengthy  statement, 
and  to  ask  leave  to  read,  rather  than  to  speak,  words 
which  were  maturely  weighed  at  the  time  when  they 
were  published.  "  The  Charter  as  we  settled  it  is 
"  not  the  University ;  it  is  not  even  in  any  educa- 
"  tional  sense  the  foundation  of  a  University.  It  is 
'•  a  general  commission  to  the  administrators  of  it  to 
<:  go  forward  and  make  the  University  :  it  is  a  skeleton 
"  constitution  for  its  administrative  and  consultative 
"  bodies,  and  a  collection  of  restrictions  imposed,  for 
*'  various  reasons,  upon  its  action.    The  work  of  the 


"  promoters  has  been  to  keep  the  Commission  as  gene- 
"  ral,  the  constitution  as  simple,  and  the  restrictions 
"  as  unimportant  as  possible.  The  initiative  in  educa- 
"  tional  matters  is  reserved  for  members  of  the  educa- 
"  tional  profession,  engaged,  not  in  education  generally, 
"  but  in  University  education ;  and  organised,  not  on 
"  the  basis  of  separate  institutions,  but  of  separate 
"  faculties.  The  governing  power  is  reserved  to  a 
"  single  body  carefully  composed,  on  which  no  institu- 
"  tion  or  interest  will  have  an  absolute  majority,  and 
"  on  which  experts  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
"  University,  will  have  sufficient  representation  and 
"  considerable  voting  power.  The  conditions  under 
'•  which  University  teaching  is  now  given  in  London 
"  have  been  accepted,  and  the  best  has  been  made  of 
"  them.  Scope  is  given  for  alteration,  both  in  the 
"  educational  and  in  the  institutional  arrangements; 
"  and  the  two  great  colleges  which  did  the  whole  of 
"  the  work  of  promoting  the  Charter  have  contented 
"  themselves  with  an  infinitesimal  share  of  direct 
"  power  in  the  University."    That  is  our  case. 

(Chairman.)  Sir  George  Young,  we  are  obliged 
to  you  for  the  clear  way  in  which  you  have  stated 
your  views,  and  we  will  take  them  into  consideration. 

24.996.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  question  with  regard  to  the  exact  manner  in  ivhich 
Sir  George  Young  in  his  own  mind  distinguishes  the 
admission  of  the  University  Lecturers  to  give  lectures 
to  students,  which  lectures  give  certain  privileges,  from 
what  lie  firmly  refuses,  that  is,  the  admission  of  pro- 
fessors. In  thinking  over  the  line  of  objection  taken 
to  giving  the  University  power  to  appoint  professors 
other  than  those  of  the  colleges, — the  danger  of  found- 
ing a  third  college — I  was  not  quite  clear  why  the 
objections  applied  so  strongly  to  the  appointment  of 
professors,  and  why  they  did  nol  apply  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturers  ? — The  objection  that  I  entertain  to 
the  appointment  of  two  sorts  of  professors  is,  of  course, 
well  understood  by  those  who  know  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the 
present  system.  We  provide  in  the  University  Col- 
leges, what  for  all  the  normal  purposes  of  a  University 
may  be  taken  perhaps  as  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  ; 
but  we  recognise  that  there  are  gaps,  deficiencies,  even 
in  that  staff  as  it  stands,  and  that  in  the  development 
which  we  contemplate  for  the  University,  there  will 
be  continually  means  and  opportunities  offered  of  good 
work  such  as  may  not  be  fitted  in  to  the  work  now 
done,  at  all  events  at  first.  Therefore,  the  appoint- 
ment of  University  Lecturers,  I  contemplate  mainly  in 
the  shape  of  what  is  called  in  the  strictest  sense  of  t  he 
words,  "  University  Extension,"  as  missionary  agencies 
for  carrying  the  work  of  the  University  into  new 
regions,  both  local  and  educational.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  part  of  the  same  question  as  the  question 
of  having  two  sorts  of  professors ;  and  it  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  objection  to  two  sorts  of  professors 
rather  than  from  the  jjoint  of  view  of  the  objection  to 
calling  or  not  calling  any  particular  person  a  Uni- 
versity professor  that  I  have  preferred  to  treat  this 
subject. 

24.997.  In  admitting  the  appointment  of  teachers 
by  the  University,  outside  the  colleges,  you  want  it  to 
be  indicated  that  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  gaps  ? — I  think  the  word  "  supplemen- 
tary "  expresses  my  position  very  well ;  and  I  would 
refer  again  to  the  passage  which  I  read  from  the 
Scotch  Ordinances  (No.  17). 

24.998.  (Professor  Ramsay.}  The  lecturers  are  put 
into  quite  a  subordinate  position  by  the  ordinances. 
They  have  no  ulterior  rights,  such  as  pensions,  which 
the  professors  have.  Their  only  function  is  that  they 
may  be  put  on  the  Boards  of  Studies  so  long  as  they 
are  lecturers  ? — That  expressly  represents  the  position 
I  have  indicated.  Of  course,  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  pensions  and  pay,  beyond  taking  power  to 
the  University  to  pay  them. 

24.999.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  It  is,  of  course,  con- 
ceivable that  the  liberty  to  appoint  lecturers  which  you 
propose  to  give  to  the  University  might  be  used  in  a 
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less  subordinate  way  than  that  suggested  by  you.  But 
this,  I  understand,  you  would  leave  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  University.  You  consider  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Lecturer"  instead  of  "  Professor  "  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  lectures  outside 
the  University  ought  to  be  applied  ? — I  do  not  anticipate 


any  danger  of  the  University  utilizing  this  liberty  so 
as  to  endanger  the  regular  teaching  in  the  schools, 
provided  the  University  is  so  constituted,  or  approxi- 
mately  so  constituted,  as  we  have  recommended,  it 
might  be  very  different  if  a  diffierent  constitution  were 
adopted. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Sir  G.  Young, 
Bait. 

23  Mar.  1893. 


Sixty-seventh  Day. 


Friday,  March  24th,  1893. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL 

The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
Sir  William  S.  Savory,  Bart.,  M.B. 
Sir  George  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 


present  : 

COWPER,  E.G.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
James  Anstie,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Principal  G.  H.  Rendall,  Esq.,  M.A. 

J.  Letbodrn  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary. 


William  Ramsay,  Esq., 

25.000.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Gresham  University  ? — Yes. 

25.001.  You  say  you  represent  to  some  extent  the 
opinions  of  your  colleagues  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

25.002.  The  principal  points  you  are  unanimous  in  ? 
— Perhaps  I  may  state  those  points.  I  think  we  are 
quite  unanimous  in  desiring  freedom  to  teach  apart 
from  syllabuses.  For  example,  as  Dr.  Thorpe  and 
Professor  Riicker  have  told  us,  and  as  evidence  has 
been  given  by  Professors  Ayrton  and  Unwin  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institution,  they  examine  their  own 
students.  General  Donnelly  said  that  at  South  Ken- 
sington they  have  lately  introduced  external  examiners. 
I  am  not  opposed,  and  my  colleagues  are  not  opposed, 
to  external  examiners,  but  they  think  that  the  tea- 
chers themselves  should  also  examine  their  students. 
Then  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to  answers  of 
Professor  Emmott's,  10,392,  10,393  and  10,616,  in 
which  he  states  that  having  tried  the  method  of 
g'wa.u-external  examination  they  were  obliged  to  revert 
to  examination  by  their  own  teachers. 

25.003.  Do  you  object  to  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
ternal examiner  ? — No.  Next,  I  think  we  also  agree 
in  objecting  to  the  present  system  of  London  Univer- 
sity, because  the  syllabuses  are  apt  to  become  obsolete  ; 
they  are  too  seldom  altered ;  and  again,  because  the 
Professors  in  University  College  have  to  teach  more 
or  less  according  to  those  syllabuses.  We  have  our 
own  ideas  as  regards  the  subjects  which  we  teach,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  them,  and,  in  point  of'fact, 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no,  or  at  any  rate 
very  few,  teachers  at  University  College  pay  any 
attention  to  the  London  syllabuses.  The  result  of  that 
is  that  a  student  has  two  kinds  of  work  to  do :  to 
follow  what  the  professor  regards  as  the  right  method 
of  learning  the  subject,' and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  examination  of  the  London  University  before  his 
eyes.  This  distracts  attention,  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  from  students  complaints  that  they  have  this 
double  work  to  do. 

25.004.  When  you  say  you  object  to  a  syllabus  you 
mean  a  syllabus  imposed  upon  you  from  outside  ? — 
Yes. 


Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ,  examined.  W.  Ramsay, 

Esq.,  Ph.D., 

25.005.  Would  you  object  to  a  syllabus  in  the  F.R.S. 
framing  of  which  the  teachers  had  the  principal  share  ?   

— I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  except  for  junior  examina-  24  Mar-  189S> 

tion,  to  give  syllabuses  at  all.    For  instance,  for  the  " 

Bachelor  of  Science  examination  I  should  have  no 

syllabus.    I  should  expect  the  student  to  know  what 

the  examiner  regarded  as  fair  to  ask  him  on  the  whole 

subject. 

25.006.  With  regard  to  the  final  examination  I  sup- 
pose there  would  have  to  be  some  list  of  books,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? — I  am  speaking  rather  with 
regard  to  science  than  arts.  There  would  probably 
have  to  be  some  list  of  books,  though  even  here  many 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  better  for  a 
candidate  for  the  B.A.  degree  to  be  examined  on  what 
he  knows  rather  than  on  books. 

25.007.  You  mean  put  on  to  construe  something 
that  he  had  not  read  ? — Yes.  The  examiner  should 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  he  might  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  every  word,  and  so  on.  Then  there  is 
another  point  upon  which  we  agree  at  University 
College,  namely,  that  very  frequently  we  distrust  the 
examiners.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  University  of 
London  does  its  best  to  appoint  eminent  men,  but  it 
is  sometimes  not  successful,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  at  present  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust  of  the  examiner. 

25.008.  You  think  that  would  be  remedied  if  the 
examiners  were  chosen  partly  from  the  teachers, 
and  if  the  teachers  had  a  voice  as  to  the  external 
examiners  ? — Yes.  Another  point  on  which  we  are 
agreed  is  in  our  attitude  towards  the  University  Ex- 
tension Society.  I  may  say  shortly  at  this  stage  that 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  University  work,  and  we  have 
provided  a  considerable  number  of  lecturers  for  the 
University  Extension  Society  with  whom  we  have  come 
into  constant  contact  at  University  College,  and  their 
opinion  is  the  same  ;  they  regard  it  as  a  good  work, 
work  well  worth  doing,  but  not  University  work. 

25.009.  Not  likely  to  lead  up  to  a  degree  ?--- No, 
not  likely  to  lead  up  to  a  degree — not  of  the  k.nd  that 
could  lead  to  a  degree  profitably.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, to  reserve  that  point  till  afterwards.    I  merely 
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W.  Ramsay,    mention  it  now  as  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  we 

25.010.  Then  with  regard  to  the  points  on  which 
14  Mar.  1893.    vou  differ? — We  differ  in  our  views  as  regards  the 

 precise  means  by  which  the  objects  upon  which  we 

are  agreed  are  to  be  realised.  A  certain  number — a 
minority — of  our  staff  is  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
the  professorial  scheme. 

25.011.  Are  you  now  speaking  on  behalf  of  Uni- 
versity College  ? — Yes. 

25.012.  Not  on  behalf  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Gresham  Charter  ? — No ;  on  behalf  of  University  Col- 
lege. The  majority  of  the  staff  of  University  College 
is  in  favour  of  the  Gresham  Charter  with  certain  mo- 
difications. They  regard  the  Grresham  Charter  as  the 
one  most  likely  to  work,  though  perhaps  not  the  best ; 
not  an  ideal  scheme.  I  may  mention  that  I  myself 
am  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  pro- 
fessorial Univ  ersity  simply  because  I  quite  agree  with 
their  ideas,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to 
carry  them  out.  Theoretically  I  concur  with  their 
principles,  but  practically  I  doubt  whether  it  is  fea- 
sible to  put  these  principles  in  practice  in  London. 
Both  of  these  schemes  provide  for  the  freedom  of 
teaching,  with  regard  to  which  the  professors  of 
University  College  are  all  agreed. 

25.013.  You  say  you  partly  approve  of  the  aims  of 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  professorial  University. 
You  do  not  mean  to  go  so  far  as  absorbing  existing 
institutions  ? — If  it  can  be  done  I  should  see  no  objec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  see  any  practical  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  coming  to  pass. 

25.014.  A  good  number  of  your  colleagues  are  very 
much  against  that  and  cling  closely  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  existing  institutions  being  preserved  ? — It  cornea 
very  much  to  this  :  University  College  possesses  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  capital — larger  than  can 
be  assigned  to  any  institution  which  would  be  likely 
to  join  without  Government  help,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  be  obliged  to  divide  our  money 
among  different  institutions.  Of  course  that  might  be 
arranged  afterwards  by  giants  from  Grovernment,  or 
in  other  ways. 

25.015.  On  the  whole  the  majority  are  in  favour  of 
the  Gresham  scheme  ? — Yes. 

25.016.  But  there  is  a  minority  who  favours  the 
professorial  scheme  ? — Yes. 

25.017.  Are  there  any  who  favour  the  scheme  of 
1891  of  the  University  of  London,  which  was  rejected 
by  Convc cation  ? — No,  none,  I  think,  and  no  one  whom 
I  have  heard  of  is  in  favour  of  the  new  Convocation 
scheme. 

25.018.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Of  course  you  are  aware  that 
the  Senate  scheme  is  no  longer  before  us  ? — I  thought 
they  had  sent  in  a  further  document. 

(Mr.  Anstie).  Yes,  a  further  document,  but  entirely 
superseding  the  scheme  of  1891. 

25.019.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  all  unanimous  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity in  any  attempt  to  establish  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity ?—  I  think  if  the  University  is  to  be  made  use 
of  it  must  be  very  radically  altered  from  what  it  is. 
There  must  be  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  on  the 
Senate  or  the  Governing  Body,  so  that  the  teachers 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  their  own  students  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  than  is  possible  now.  I  should 
like  to  mention  here  that  attempts  have  been  frequently 
made  to  what  I  may  call  reform  the  present  system  of 
London  University,  and  largely  by  my  colleague  Pro- 
fessor Poster.  He  has  frequently  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  revising  the  syllabuses ;  he  has  generally 
been  the  mover  of  such  motions,  and  could  not 
find  a  seconder.  After  many  attempts  we  have  given 
it  up  in  despair.  The  procedure  is  quite  antiquated 
and  quite  useless  having  regard  to  the  present  state  of. 
knowledge. 

25.020.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being 
altered  ? — No.  But  we  think  under  the  circumstances, 
so  many  attempts  having  been  made  to  alter  the  present 
method  of  the  London  University,  we  should  give  it  up. 


25.021.  The  pnly  chance  would  be  so  to  reform  it 
that  the  teachers  should  have  large  powers,  large  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Faculties  and 
Board  of  Studies  should  be  composed  very  much  like 
they  are  in  the  Gresham  scheme  ? — That  is  our  view. 

25.022.  Do  you  think  the  real  substance  of  the 
Gresham  scheme  could  be  engrafted  upon  the  existing 
system  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  think  if  the 
present  system  of  the  University  of  London  were  kept 
quite  separate  the  University  of  London  might  be 
divided  into  two  branches  governed  by  two  different 
Senates  in  which  the  two  schemes  could  be  worked 
concurrently.    But  it  would  be  really  two  Universities. 

25.023.  Supposing  there  to  be  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  establishing  a  second  University  you  do 
think  the  advantages  could  be  secured  in  this  plan  of  a 
dual  University  ? — I  think  it  could  be  secured  in  this 
plan  of  a  dual  University  perfectly. 

25.024.  You  told  us  that  you  differ  from  one 
another  with  regard  to  the  method  of  securing  what 
you  have  already  alluded  to,  that  there  was  a  minority 
in  favour  of  the  professorial  system  but  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  a  different  scheme  ? — Yes. 

25.025.  You  said  you  would  rather  postpone  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  University  extension 
teaching  ? — Yes,  I  would  merely  mention  at  present 
that  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  University  extension  teaching. 

25,020.  And  as  to  the  matriculation  ?  —  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  take  up  the  subject  from  the  stu- 
dents' point  of  view,  beginning  with  matriculation  and 
passing  on  next  to  the  training  of  the  students ;  then  to 
the  position  of  professors  in  a  University,  and  to  the 
various  points  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  thus  to  treat  the  matter  rather  from  the 
University  point  of  view.  The  question  first  arises  as  to 
whether  a  student  should  be  obliged  to  matriculate 
betore  being  allowed  to  enter  the  Universily.  Evidence 
has  already  been  given  on  such  points  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Central  Institution,  and  by  the  South 
Kensington  authorities.  I  strongly  agree  with  General 
Donnelly  in  bis  remarks  that  it  is  a  pity  to  exclude  any- 
one from  the  privileges  of  a  University  by  barring  the 
way  by  matriculation.  I  think  if  it  is  left  as  it  was  in 
Scotland — and  as  I  fancy  it  is  still — very  largely  a 
matter  of  payment  or  fee  for  registration  on  the  books 
that  would  be  sufficient.  Professor  Ramsay  can  tell 
me  if  that  still  holds.    I  really  do  not  know. 

25,027.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  sift  them 
before  they  come  in  ?— 1  think  not.  I  have  noticed 
cases  of  this  kind  in  my  experience.  I  have  noticed  a 
man  who  came  to  my  class  in  chemistry  and  was 
absolutely  unteachable.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said 
he  was  reading  hard ;  he  was  a  diligent  student.  It 
turned  out  that  his  whole  mind  was  devoted  to 
literature  and  history,  and  when  he  took  up  litera- 
ture and  history  he  did  exceedingly  well.  I  think 
he  is  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  now.  There  are 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  taking  up  certain 
subjects. 

25,028-29.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  When  you  speak  of  ex- 
clusion do  you  mean  exclusion  from  the  higher  exami- 
nations or  from  University  teaching  ? — University 
teaching. 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  I  can  answer  your  question 
with  regard  to  the  present  system  which  has  just 
come  into  force  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  No  one 
can  go  forward  to  a  degree  unless  he  has  passed  a 
preliminary  examination  which  contains  four  subjects, 
but  any  one  may  attend  any  University  classes  what- 
ever for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  one  kind  of  degreee  or  another  kind 
of  degree,  but  whether  the  degree  is  in  Arts,  Science, 
or  Medicine,  a  preliminary  examination  must  be 
passed,  and  until  that  is  passed  no  class  can  count  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  for  a  degree.  The  door  is  shut 
upon  no  one  for  instruction. 

(  Chairman!)  Are  the  outside  public  admitted  ? 

(Professor  Ramsay.)  Anybody  who  matriculates  is 
admitted.  The  matriculation  simply  means  paying  1/., 
and  enrolling  your  name. 
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( Chairman.)  Then  a  man  gets  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  ? 

(Professor  Ramsny.)  Yes.  In  Germany  there  is 
this  system  which  I  think  is  an  improvement.  Sup- 
posing a  man  enters  a  University  and  works  there  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  proves  to  be  a  very  good 
student  there  is  a  loop-hole  by  which  he  can  be 
admitted  to  his  degree  examination  without  having 
passed  the  previous  examination  if  he  satisfies  the 
Faculty  that  he  is  an  educated  person. 

25.030.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  What  would  he  do  ?.- Practi- 
cally it  is  known  to  them. 

25.031.  Is  it  a  personal  dispensation  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
personal  dispensation.  I  think  that  to  reserve  a  power 
of  that  sort  is  very  useful  sometimes. 

25.032.  {Chairman.)  There  are  certain  men  who 
could  not  pass  the  matriculation  examination,  and  yet 
come  under  the  head  of  educated  people  ? — Yes.  I  have 
an  example  at  present  of  a  boy  from  the  People's  Palace 
who  ultimately  managed  to  matriculate  at  London 
University,  but  it  cost  him  two  years  to  prepare  his 
Latin.    He  had  never  done  it  before. 

25.033.  {Professor  Sidywich.)  In  Germany  are 
students  allowed  to  attend  the  University  lectures 
without  having  gone  through  the  leaving  examination  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  perfectly  open  to  any  one  who  chooses 
to  attend,  but  without  having  passed  the  leaving  ex- 
amination the  student  is  not  admitted  to  the  degree 
examination  without  special  dispensation. 

25.034.  How  often  is  that  ? — I  believe  in  Leipsic 
there  are  four  cases  a  year  or  something  like  that. 

25.035.  {Professor  Jiamsay.)  They  are  judged  by 
the  Faculty  ? — Yes,  they  are  judged  by  the  Faculty, 
on  the  recommendation  probably  of  the  professor  who 
knows  most  about  the  pupil. 

25.036.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  On  the  ground  of  special 
excellence  ? — Yes. 

26,037-  {Professor  Jiamsay.)  Not  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  or  appeals  ad  misericordiam 't — No. 

25.038.  (  Chairman.)  They  could  take  degrees  with- 
out having  had  the  preliminary  examination  ? — Yes. 
Then  there  is  another  point  as  regards  exclusiveness. 
I  think  it  must  be  granted  that  when  certain  classes 
become  overfull  the  colleges  or  the  University  teachers 
should  have  the  power  to  exclude  students  by  starting 
a  preliminary  examination.  That  is  what  takes  place, 
I  believe,  at  present  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  the 
engineering  class  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institution, 
and  it  is  likely  to  take  place  in  our  engineering  class. 
I  think  power  must  be  reserved  for  the  professor  to 
say,  "  We  cannot  teach  more  students.  I  am  physically 
incapable  of  teaching  more  students." 

25.039.  You  mean  they  shut  the  door? — Yes,  or 
practically  they  impose  a  preliminary  examination  in 
order  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  enter. 

25.040.  {Professor  Jiamsay.)  They  might,  of  course, 
teach  those  who  were  excluded  in  separate  classes  ? — 
Yes,  they  might,  but  there  really  is  not  room.  As  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  later  on  a  professor  can 
only  manage  satisfactorily  a  certain  number  of 
students. 

25.041.  {Chairman.)  There  is  no  power  of  weeding 
out  the  students  that  the  professor  thinks  are  deriving 
no  benefit  ? — No.  Then  I  should  suggest  that  the 
power  to  insist  on  a  preliminary  examination,  if  he 
thought  fit,  might  be  reserved  to  the  individual  teacher. 

25.042.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  think  it  should  belong- 
rather  to  the  special  institution  or  to  the  special  teacher 
than  to  the  University  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  point. 

25.043.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  students  ? — The  next  point  is  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  teach  classics  at  King's  College, 
science  at  University  College,  and  technology  at  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institution. 

25.044.  And  that  is  what  has  been  suggested  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  been  suggested.  There  are  various  reasons. 
First  of  all,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  have  various  subjects  taught  under 
one  roof.  For  instance  an  institution  which  is 
attended  by  men  working  at  science,  which  also  con- 
tains classes  of  Arts,  tends  to  bring  men  who  arc 
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working  in  science  and  arts  into  contact.    I  am  quite     W.  Ramsay, 
aware  that  evidence  has  been  given  (and  I  think  there    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
was  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Anstie)  that  at  King's  F.R.S. 
College  the  Arts  students  hardly  knew  of  the  existence  „ ,  ,  r     "  „„ 
of  the  medical  school.     I  quite  grant  that  the  medical  '  ' 

students,  everywhere,  keep  apart,  but  medical  students 
really  are  exceptional  in  that  way. 

25.045.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Evidence  to  that  effect  was 
given  with  regard  to  University  College  ? — Yes,  and 
you  made  a  remark  with  regard  to  King's  College. 
The  medical  students  keep  apart,  but  the  other  students 
mix  together ;  they  have  debating  societies,  and  they 
lunch  together,  and  they  come  into  contact  in  that  way. 

25.046.  {Chairman.)  Do  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  teacher  after  lecture  hours  ? — If  the  teacher 
asks  them  to  dine,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

25.047.  But  not  enough  to  influence  them  ? — Not 
unless  they  work  in  laboratories. 

25.048.  It  is  more  the  influence  they  have  upon  one 
another  ? — It  is  more  the  influence  they  have  upon 
one  another,  and  that  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

25.049.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  advantage 
that  residence  has  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — A 
certain  amount,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  good. 

25.050.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  your  Applied  Science 
students  mix  much  with  the  others  ? — Yes.  The 
engineering  students,  for  example,  do  not  keep  to 
themselves,  but  are  constantly  mixing  with  the  students 
attending  other  classes.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
dovetailing. 

25.051.  {Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  you  know 
why  the  medical  students  keep  so  much  apart  ? — We 
have  made  effort  after  effort  to  induce  them  to  mix 
with  the  others,  but  they  will  not.  They  have  their 
own  clubs,  and  I  believe  they  look  upon  themselves  as 
an  aristocracy.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  they  stay 
longer  at  the  college,  and  many  of  the  men  are  older, 
and  look  down  upon  the  juniors. 

25.052.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  The  hours  are  very 
different  too  : — Yes,  they  are  different. 

25.053.  We  find  in  all  kinds  of  University  matters 
that  you  cannot  get  the  men  at  the  same  hours  to  come 
together  ? — Yes,  there  are  those  difficulties  which  tell 
against  the  pupils  in  the  Medical  School  mixing  with 
the  others. 

25.054.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  objection  ? 
— There  is  another  objection.  Supposing  Ave  had,  for 
instances,  classes  for  philosophy  at  King's  College,  and 
classes  for  science  at  University  College  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  a  young  man  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  two  such  subjects  as  Chemistry  and  Philo- 
sophy. In  actual  fact  there  .are  three  of  my  men  who 
are  talcing  their  London  degree  in  Chemistry — one  in 
Physics,  one  in  Biology,  and  one  in  Physiology — I 
forget  how  they  are  arranged,  but  all  three  are  taking 
philosophy  as  the  third  subject.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  it  requires  no  practical  work.  Then  another 
reason  is  that  it  is  a  thorough  change  of  subject,  and  I 
have  advised  men  to  take  that  course  with  advantage. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  will  take  such  a  course.  I 
have  had  two  cases  of  men  who  rebelled  after  attend- 
ing some  lectures  on  Philosophy,  and  said  that  they 
diil  not  care  for  the  subject,  and  of  course  I  let  them 
take  their  choice.  Then  as  regards  distance,  it  takes 
close  upon  half-an-hour  to  walk  from  King's  College 
to  University  College,  and  to  go  and  come  would  be 
exceedingly  awkward.  To  go  by  train  from  University 
College  to  South  Kensington  takes  35  minutes,  so  that 
twice  35  minutes  would  be  consumed,  which  is  too 
much  time.  London  is  too  large  for  it  to  be  possible 
to  make  students  go  from  place  to  place.  Then  the 
next  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  separate  senior  from  junior  teaching. 

25.055.  You  think  central  laboratories  would  be 
a  mistake  ? — I  think  central  laboratories  would  be  a 
mistake  for  a  good  many  reasons.  First  of  all  from 
the  students'  point  of  view,  it  is  a  great  advantage  for 
students  that  senior  and  junior  students  should  mix. 
The  senior  students  act  as  junior  demonstrators,  and 
the  junior  students  will  ask  questions  of  senior  students 
that  they  do  not  dare  or  that  they  do  not  like  to  ask  of 
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W.  Jiamsai/,  one  of  the  appointed  demonstrators.  All  that  virtue  of 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    contact  would  be  done  away  with  if  senior  and  junior 

F.R.S.        students  were  taken  separately. 
>4  M-u-~l~893        25,056.  That  is  connected  with  what  you  were  say- 

  ing  about  the   senior  and   junior   students  ? — Yes. 

I  also  wish  to  remark  that  it  is  exceedingly  useful 
for  senior  students  to  have  such  questions  put  to 
them  ;  they  are  obliged  to  find  answers,  and  very 
often  the  questions  which  the  junior  student  puts  are 
very  suggestive  questions  which  make  the  senior  stu- 
dents think,  or  possibly  make  them  apply  to  the  pro- 
fessor. In  my  own  laboratory  there  is  constant  inter- 
change of  that  kind.  There  is,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere 
of  chemistry  pervading  the  place.  The  senior  and 
junior  students  come  into  contact,  and  the  senior  stu- 
dents help  the  junior  students.  They  soon  get  to 
know  each  other. 

25.057.  Would  not  the  teaching  be  more  advanced 
for  a  senior  student  than  for  a  junior  't  Would  the 
same  lecture  do  for  both  ? — No,  it  would  not  do  for 
both,  but  both  the  senior  and  the  junior  students  work 
in  the  same  laboratory.  They  almost  always  work 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  the  junior  students  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  good  from,  and  can  give  a  great 
deal  of  good  to,  the  senior  students.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  professor  or  demonstrator  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  teach  junior  students.  One  is  obliged  to 
revise  one's  foundations  of  knowledge  every  year,  to 
reconsider  the  whole  case,  and  I  can  personally  say 
that  it  has  led  me  to  a  great  many  suggestive  ideas  which 
have  resulted  in  new  work.  I  think  that  if  a  pro- 
lessor  is  obliged  to  teach  certain  senior  students  alone 
in  what  may  be  balled  a  research  University  lie  is  very 
apt  to  drift  into  one  corner,  and  pursue  a  special  de- 
partment of  work.  His  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
problems  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  science.  Then 
from  another  point  of  view  by  teaching  junior  students 
a  professor  gets  to  know  their  capabilities.  I  may 
remark  here  that  capacity  for  work  in  science  is  not 
always  well  tested  by  any  examination.  It  is  tested  by 
personal  intercourse  with  the  student  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  professor  is  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  such  and  such  a  student,  provided  he  goes  on 
with  him,  is  worth  developing  in  the  subject.  If  he 
is  not  worth  developing  in  the  subject  one  can  tell  the 
student  that  he  had  better  give  up  and  take  to  some 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  possible  to  test 
this  capacity  for  development  by  any  examination  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  only  possible  to  test  capacity 
for  development  by  constant  communication,  and  by 
watching  methods  of  work. 

25.058.  Then  you  say  a  post-graduate  University  is 
not  good  in  itself,  and  it.  is  unreliable? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  unreliable.  There  have  been  two  attempts  in 
America  to  start  post-graduate  Universities.  One  is 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  well-known  one, 
the  other  is  the  Clark  University.  The  Clark  Univer- 
sity had  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  capable  men  to 
take  its  Chairs.  I  have  not  heard  lately  how  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  Johns  Hopkins  University  starting  as  a 
post-graduate  University  had  to  take  on  junior  stu- 
dents, and  I  think  the  reason  of  that  was  simply  that 
it  found  what  I  have  remarked  before,  that  the  pro- 
fessors in  a  University  do  not  get  the  best  men  unless 
they  have  trained  them  themselves,  or,  at  all  events, 
they  do  not  know  the  men  they  get.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  good.  The  Commission  will  probably 
remember  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  required 
to  take  on  a  junior  school,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
another  junior  school  existed  at  Baltimore.  They 
found  it  to  their  advantage. 

25.059.  In  the  way  of  money? — In  the  way  of 
money,  and  also,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  selecting 
students.  Professor  Emmott's  evidence  shows  that 
the  two  classes  of  students  are  taught  by  the  same 
teachers.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this. 
In  some  cases  there  are  teachers  for  senior  and  in 
other  cases  there  are  teachers  for  junior  students. 
But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  same  teacher 
teaches  both  the  senior  and  junior  students.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Institution  is  no  doubt  thoroughly 


excellent,  but  I  think  it  may,  perhaps,  be  appreciated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  some  of  our  London  institu- 
tions ;  and  here  frying  to  compare  as  well  as  one  can 
(the  data  are  not  completely  comparable)  the  work 
which  University  College  does  with  that  which  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  does,  University  College 
does  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  termed  post-graduate 
work  ;  the  persons  who  do  such  work  are  not  always 
persons  who  have  taken  a  degree.  Often  they  are 
persons  who  are  proceeding  to  a  degree,  and  often  they 
are  persons  wdo  have  no  intention  of  taking  a  degree. 
I  think  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  graduation  in 
America  resembles  more  nearly  graduation  in  France  — 
the  Bachelicr  es  Lettres  and  the  Bachelicr  es  Science, 
examinations  for  which  may  be  taken  from  school.  I 
believe  a  good  many  of  the  students  who  take  such 
degrees  go  to  the  University  for  a  year  before  thev 
take  them.  Such  degrees  are  not  on  the  same  platform 
as  our  B.Sc.  or  B.A. 

25.060.  That  >vould  be  more  like  a  matriculation  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  been  making  some  inquiries  as  regards 
American  schools  and  Universities,  and  I  find  there 
are  certain  high  schools  which  confer  upon  their  pupils 
the  name  of  graduates.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
have  degrees,  but  yet  they  call  them  graduates.  They 
give  them  a  diploma.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  and  the  central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia:  In  those  two  schools 
the  teachers  are  called  professors,  and  their  assembly 
is  called  a  Faculty ;  they  actually  give  diplomas,  arid 
their  students  are  called  graduates. 

25.061.  {Mr.  Kendall.)  Are  these  schools  of  ex- 
ceptional excellence  or  are  they  schools  that  are  rather 
pretentious? — I  think  they  are  fairly  excellent.  Thev 
are  secondary  schools.  Then  there  are  a  great  many 
so  called  Universities  in  America.  Some  are  renowned, 
such  as  Yale,  Harvard,  and  so  on.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  Universities  of  second-rate  stamp,  and 
which  in  this  country  we  should  put  down  as  secondary 
schools.  Inquiry  should  be  made  upon  those  matters 
before  it  can  be  assumed  that  a  post-graduate  course 
is  what  we  usually  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  post  - 
graduate  course. 

25.062.  {Mr.  Austie.)  You  say  that  the  American 
idea  of  what  is  a  post-graduate  degree  is  different  from 
what  it-  would  be  in  England  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  point. 
I  have  not  got  precise  information,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  lo  get  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  get 
some  examination  papers  and  compare  them  with  the 
London  University  examination  papers. 

25,0Ho.  {Chairman.)  Bo  you  know  what  sort  of 
age  they  are  ? — 1  have  not  made  inquiries.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  such  information,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
worth  getting.  However,  I  believe  that  the  impres- 
sion as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  post-graduate  is 
very  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  in  the  English  mind. 
Comparing  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  with  Uni- 
versity College  from  the  statistics  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  I  see  that  it  has  given  37 
degrees  of  Boctor  of  Philosophy,  and  41  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  since  its  foundation ;  of  course  in 
University  College  we  do  not  give  degrees,  but  we 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  research  work  such  as  is 
required  for  the  Boctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  is  not  a  complete 
comparison,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  have 
been  10  theses  of  research  in  the  last  three  years  which 
have  emanated  'from  our  chemical  laboratory.  Two 
of  those  have  been  presented  for  the  degree  of  Boctor 
of  Science  at  London  University,  and  eight  are  from 
men  who  are  not  graduating  at  the  University,  but 
who,  at  a  German  University,  would  probably  have  got 
a  Boctor's  degree,  so  that  there  are  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  10  persons  who  may  be  counted  equivalent 
to  having  taken  the  B.Ph.  degree  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins.  This  is  only  in  the  chemical  department. 
I  know  that  Prof.  Weldon  and  Prof.  Ray  Lankester 
could  have  named  at  least  four  or  five  other  per- 
sons who  could  have  done  the  same  sort  of  work  in 
the  Biological  Bepartment,  and  Prof.  Schaeffer  in 
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the  Physiological  Department.  So  that  probably  one 
might  name  20  people  in  University  College  who 
would  have  presented  a  thesis  for  the  D.Ph.  degree 
had  there  been  a  D.Ph.  degree  to  be  obtained,  or  had 
thev  passed  the  junior  examination  of  the  London 
University,  which  not  all  of  them  have  done.  1  think 
it  must  be  granted  that  University  College  does  to  a 
verv  great  extent  the  same  kind  of  work  as  is  done  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  without  the  same 
inducement.  Our  fees  ii'e  very  much  higher  than 
theirs,  comparison  being  made  as  regards  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  dollar  and  the  shilling.  We  have 
certainly  inferior  equipment  and  inferior  endowment, 
and  the  attention  of  our  students  is  largely  distracted 
bv  the  necessity  which  I  mentioned  before  of  having 
two  objects  in  view ;  one  to  attend  the  courses 
given  by  our  teachers,  and  the  other  to  prepare  for 
the  examinations  of  London  University.  I  should 
like  now  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards  centralisa- 
tion ;  having  a  large  central  laboratory  or  a  large 
central  institution  superintended  by  one  man.  The 
point  I  think  has  been  raised  that  it  would  be  advi- 
sable to  have  a  central  institution  where  an  exceed- 
ingly eminent  man  should  preside,  and  the  best 
students  should  be  drafted  into  his  hands.  The  reply 
to  that  is,  that  the  outside  number  of  students  whom 
a  teacher  can  possibly  superintend  in  science  is  some 
50  or  60,  or  possibly  80.  It  is  desirable  that  he 
should  come  into  personal  contact, more  or  less  with 
those  people.  If  he  has  more  than  GO  or  80  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  do  so,  and  they  must  be  given 
over  to  demonstrators.  Even  with  such  a  number 
as  80  the  main  bulk  of  the  teaching  by  far  must  be 
done  by  demonstrators.  But  the  professor  should,  at$ 
least,  know  the  name  and  appearance  of  most  of  the 
men,  and  have  spoken  to  them  pretty  often.  Next,  such 
central  laboratories  as  are  suggested  are  supposed  to 
be  specially  applicable  to  research.  A  man  cannot 
look  after  more  than  six  or  eight  researches  at 
once.  Professor  Ayrton  has  told  me  how  distracting 
it  is  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  work  the 
large  number  of  men  he  has  who  are  engaged  in  re- 
searches in  advanced  physics ;  and  in  German  Univer- 
sities this  impossibility  is  recognised.  No  man  has 
more  than  eight  or  ten  researches  going  on  under  his 
control.  If  he  gets  more  he  hands  them  over  to 
the  demonstrator,  indicating  to  the  demonstrator 
what  he  should  do.  In  such  institutions  the  assist- 
ants and  demonstrators  themselves  should  be  persons 
actively  engaged  ill  research.  They  should  not 
be  merely  teacher's.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  arc  the  future  professors,  and  they  have  to 
be  trained  ;  it  is  unfair  to  take  up  the  whole  of  a 
demonstrator's  time  in  teaching.  In  a  large  central 
institution  with  a  great  number  of  students  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  lower  the  number  of  demonstra- 
tors and  to  make  them  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
teaching.  I  regard  that  as  an  evil  which  one  sees 
elsewhere.  It  is  an  evil  one  sees  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  which  one  sees  at  Manchester.  There  are 
too  few  demonstrators  for  the  number  of  students. 
These  men  are  overworked  by  having  to  teach  too 
large  a  number  of  students.  They  get  very  little  time 
for  research.  Their  pay  is  very  small ;  the  usual 
payment  is  100/.  to  150/.  a  year.  A  young  man 
will  take  such  payment  and  regard  it  as  a  good 
opening  in  life  if  he  has  t  ime  to  prepare  for  research, 
and  advance  himself  in  that  way.  It  is  well  worth 
his  while  to  do  so  if  lie  has  something  like  half  his 
time  free  to  pursue  his  own  research.  1  do  my 
best  to  secure  that  in  my  own  laboratory.  I  have 
at  present  two  assistant  professors,  as  they  are  termed, 
and  one  assistant,  all  three  men  spending  quite 
half  their  time  in  carrying  on  their  own  work, 
which  I  am  interested  in,  and  which  I  ask  them 
questions  about,  but  which  I  do  not  in  any  way 
supervise. 

25,064.  And  you  and  they  are  on  a  more  intimate 
footing,  and  they  get  more  good  from  you  in  private 
conversation  than  if  there  were  gre«t  manv  of  them  ? 
— The  students  do. 


25,065.  (Mr.  llendall.)  I  think  you  will  find  that     W.  Ramsay, 

the  payments  to  demonstrators  vary  from  100/.  to  250/.  ?    Esq.,  Ph.D., 

— Yes,  perhaps  so  ;  250/.  is  high.    I  think,  therefore,  F.R.S. 

a  research  laboratory  with  a  few  students  would  fail     ,  . , 

•     v      u-    *  e  t  i         ii-         *i   .  34  Mar.  l«9:j. 

in  its  object  tor  reasons  I  have  already  given ;  that 

the  professor  who  superintended  it  would  be  too 
much  inclined  to  specialise  in  a  minute  corner  and 
make  his  students  specialise  too.  It  would  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  students.  A  large  central 
laboratory  would  be  of  use  for  junior  students,  but 
could  not  be  effectively  supervised  by  a  senior  pro- 
fessor without  depriving  the  students  of  personal  con- 
tact, which  I  regard  as  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
professor  in  a  comparatively  small  laboratory.  Sup- 
posing the  professor  spent  his  time  in  trying  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  student  and  getting  to  know  what  he 
was  doing,  he  would  be  wasting  time  which  might 
be  very  much  more  profitably  employed  in  other  work. 
My  view  of  the  position  of  a  professor  in  a  laboratory 
is  this  :  he  should  leave  the  teaching  of  junior  students 
almost  entirely  to  the  demonstrators,  but  should  go 
round  once  or  twice  a  week  to  see  each  student  and 
ask  him  what  he  is  doing,  and  if  he  has  any  complaint 
to  make,  or  any  difficulties.  That  does  not  take  up 
much  of  the  professor's  time,  and  it  puts  him  in  touch 
with  the  students.  Then  he  is  able  to  tell  the 
demonstrator  what  paths  the  students  should  walk  in. 
That  is  the  plan  as  it  is  worked  on  the  Continent.  In 
Leipsic,  for  example,  there  are  four  laboratories  nearly 
all  of  a  size;  there  is  no  central  laboratory.  The 
chief  professor,  as  he  is  called,  is  merely  chief  by  name. 
He  has  absolutely  no  control  over  any  one  of  the  other 
three  professors.  He  has  his  own  laboratory,  which 
is  not  much  larger  than  theirs,  and  there  is  an  active 
competition  for  students  between  all  four  professors. 
I  made  special  inquiries  about  that  from  two  men  who 
have  just  come  from  Leipsic.  The  fees  are  the  same, 
but  students  go  to  one  man  rather  than  to  another 
because  they  like  him,  or  because  they  prefer  to  go  to 
a  man  with  few  students,  or  very  often  they  go  be- 
cause they  think  his  particular  character  of  work  is 
what  they  would  like  to  follow  up.  The  professors 
have  different  titles  ;  there  is  Professor  Wislicenus, 
the  professor  of  Chemistry  ;  then  there  is  a  professor 
of  Technical  Chemistry,  a  professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  and  a  professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
Alt  four  professors  meet  on  the  Faculty  on  terms  of 
absolute  equality.  Each  will -teach  anything  in  his 
laboratory  which  the  student  desires  to  learn.  The 
professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  will  undertake  or- 
ganic researches  if  students  come  to  him  for  that. 

25.066.  {Professor  Sidgwiek.)  Are  the  laboratories 
all  equally  equipped  for  doing  the  work  ? — Yes,  they 
are  all  fairly  well  equipped. 

25.067.  {Professor  Ramsay.}  So  that  the  title  goes 
absolutely  for  nothing  ? —  Yes,  the  title  goes  absolutely 
for  nothing.  Letters  are  dated  from  chemical  labora- 
tory No.  1,  No.  2,  and  so  on. 

25.068.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Does  each  professor  answer 
for  the  conduct  of  the  laboratory  to  the  University 
authorities  ? — To  the  Faculty. 

25.069.  Each  professor  answers  for  the  conduct 
of  his  own  special  laboratory? — Yes. 

25.070.  And  no  one  answers  for  the  whole  ? — No 
one  professor  answers  for  the  whole.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  he  is  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
censor,  who  is  an  official  who  is  never  known  to 
interfere. 

25.071.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  they  get  their 
own  fees  ? — Yes. 

25.072.  And  how  about  class  expenses;  has  the 
professor  anything  to  do  with  those  ? — No.  Each  of 
them  gets  a  small  endowment.  The  chief  professor 
gets  the  largest  endowment  from  the  Government. 

25.073.  (Lord  lieay.)  And  does  not  the  popularity 
of  one  laboratory  lead  to  that  one  being  overcrowded  ? 
— Then  the  students  go  to  other  laboratories. 

25.074.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Do  they  take  their  courses 
indiscriminately  ? — No,  the  chief  professor  takes  the 
most  paying  course,  say,  inorganic  chemistry,  in  the 
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W.  Ramsay,  winter,  and  then  another  professor  takes  a  correspond- 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    injr  course  in  the  summer.    There  are  fewer  students 

__'        m  tne  summer. 
24  Mar  1893        25,075.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  chief  professor  chooses 
'       '   his  course  ? — Yes. 

25,070.  He  has  the  right  as  chief  ? — Yes. 

25.077.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Faculty  ? — Yes. 

25.078.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Are  these  all 
ordinary  professors  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  ordinary  pro- 
fessors. Then  there  is  still  a  little  more  to  be  said 
about  the  question  of  a  central  laboratory.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  if  there  were  one  chief  pro- 
fessor who  was  placed  with  any  power  over  a  number 
of  subsidiary  professors.  Conceive  this  state  of  things. 
I  am  giving  an  example,  but  1  do  not  wish  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  it  ;  supposing  South  Kensington  were 
fixed  upon  as  a  central  laboratory ;  it  is  probably 
about  to  build  new  laboratories  ;  Dr.  Thorpe,  who  is 
an  exceedingly  able  and  well-known  man,  would  be 
appointed  Professor  No.  1.  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  that,  supposing  he  had  no  say  whatever  in  control- 
ling the  laboratories  at  University  College  or  King's 
College.  If  we  are  on  an  absolutely  separate  footing 
we  are  perfectly  able  to  compete  as  we  do  now,  and  be 
very  good  friends,  but  if  Dr.  Thorpe  had  any  juris- 
diction over  my  laboratory  as  regards  courses  or 
arrangements  I  should  naturally  object,  and  any 
arrangement  of  that  kind  would  be  sure  to  lead  to 
friction.  It  would  also  tend  very  largely  to  make; 
such  a  man  a  business  manager,  who  w  ould  require 
to  organise  the  teaching  everywhere.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  distinguished  teacher  to  undertake 
such  an  office.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that 
Faraday  would  have  undertaken  or  that  Lord  Kelvin 
would  undertake  such  an  office.  Then  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  position  would  attract  men  of  the 
first  calibre.  I  ask,  who  are  they  ?  It  has  been  said 
that  we  lose  professors  frequently  who  go  elsewhere. 
That  has  been  largely  exaggerated.  ProfessiHr  Bunion 
Sanderson  and  Professor  Ray  Lankester  have  left  us 
for  Oxford,  but,  putting  those  exceptions  aside,  I  do 
not  remember  that  we  have  been  robbed  of  eminent 
men. 

25.079.  Physiology — Professor  Michael  Foster  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  a  few  instances.  I  think  on  the  whole 
we  get  the  best  men  who  are  in  the  field  when  we 
elect  to  professorships,  and  I  do  not  think  thev  are 
attracted  away  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  large  central  laboratory  with  large 
emoluments  would  attract,  any  better  men  than  we  eet 
now. 

2fi,080.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Are  you  speaking  of 
the  science  side  or  of  all  branches  ? — I  am  speaking 
especially  of  the  science  side,  because  the  suggestion 
of  a  central  laboratory  applies  to  the  science  side. 

25.081.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  professors  not 
going  elsewhere  ?.— Professor  Masson  went  to  Edin- 
burgh. But  on  the  whole  we  keep  our  men  fairly 
well. 

25.082.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  get  any  men  from 
other  places  in  return  for  those  you  lose  r — Not  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  from  Scotland.  We  have 
one  professor  from  Dublin  Trinity  College. 

25.083.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  If  you  are  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  central  laboratory,  would  you  allow  me  to 
suggest  one  point,  that  a  central  laboratorv  should  be 
rather  a  laboratory  which  professors  should  use  in 
common  with  those  more  permanent  and  promising 
students,  whom  they  may  desire  to  have  co-operated 
with  them  in  their  labours  ?— I  have  not  heard  that 
view  presented,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  owing  to  the  size  of  London  to  carry 
out  that  recommendation. ' 

25.084.  Not  to  supersede  the  other  laboratories  but 
to  be  common  ground  on  which  the  scientific  ability  of 
the  metropolis  might  be  united  ? — I  think  the  size  of 
London  would  make  such  an  arrangement  impossible. 
Take  my  own  case.  I  could  not  spend  time  in  going 
to  South  Kensington  and  then  returning  to  my  work, 


taking  over  an  hour.  The  expenditure  of  time  would 
prevent  my  doing  it.    One  would  not  go. 

25.085.  You  think  it  would  not  be  used  ? — I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  used.  In  cases  where  expensive 
instruments  are  required  it  might  be  done  occasion- 
ally. 

25.086.  That  is  precisely  the  point.  In  a  laboratory 
of  that  kind  this  very  expensive  apparatus  would  lie  at 
the  service  of  professors,  who  could  not  expect  to  find 
it  in  their  own  particular  institutions  ? — Well,  this  is 
practically  what  happens.  In  actual  fact  I  occasion- 
ally go  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  make  use  of 
apparatus  t  hat  I  have  not  got ;  but  it  is  a  tiling  that 
occurs  very  rarely,  and  it  is  easily  provided  for  when 
it  does  occur.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  room 
for  a  professor  at  South  Kensington  while  his  main 
work  is  being  carried  on  at  University  College.  The 
distance  precludes  it.  He  may  go  to  make  some 
measurement,  or  he  may  go  for  some  special  purpose, 
as  he  would  go  to  the  British  Museum  to  consult 
a  book. 

25.087.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Would  you  kindly 
explain  the  official  relations  between  the  chief  pro- 
fessor and  the  other  three  that  you  have  mentioned, 
at  Leipsic  ? — The  titles  are  different.  Professor 
Wislicenus  is  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Professor 
Ostwald  is  Professor  of  Technical  Chemistry;  then 
tliire  are  two  other  professors,  one,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  other  Professor  of 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

25.088.  Are  they  quite  independent  of  one  another  ? 
— They  are  practically  independent  of  one  another. 

25.089.  Is  there  any  subordination  of  any  sort? — 
No. 

25.090.  There  is  no  relation  of  subordination  between 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  rest? — No,  none 
whatever.  Each  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  quite 
independent.  Before  I  pass  away  from  this  subject  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  still  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Unhersity  professors.  In  reply  to  a  sug- 
gestion in  the  scheme  of  Convocation  that  in  the 
new  University  professors  should  be  appointed  with 
the  special  title  of  "  University  Professors,"  leaving 
as  college  professors  those  who  ate  supposed  for 
some  reason  to  be  unworthy  or  unsuitable,  in 
treading  the  scheme  which  Convocation  has  pub- 
lished, it  appears  to  me  that  they  regard  the  title  of 
"  University  Professor"  as  an  honourable  title.  Surely 
it  is  not  an  honour  which  would  be  sought  after 
except  by  inferior  men.  The  title  of  "  Professor  "  in 
England,  as  is  very  well  known,  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  same  prestige  as  the  title  of  "Professor"  in 
Germany,  or  even  in  Scotland,  and  I  think  it  would 
require  that  the  public  should  first  be  educated  before 
the  title  of"  University  Professor"  should  be  regarded 
as  anything  specially  to  be  desired.  The  better  men 
are  known  by  their  work,  and  not  by  any  recognition 
from  an  examining  board.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
an  inducement  attached  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of 
income  ;  that  would  throw  a  different  complexion  upon 
the  matter.  It  might  be  a  case  of  bargaining ;  the 
question  might  be  :  "  What  do  you  expect  me  to  give 
"  in  return  for  what  I  am  going  to  receive"  ?  Sup- 
posing that,  as  Convocation  suggests,  the  professors 
should  have  a  voice  in  electing  the  Senate,  that,  no 
doubt;  would  be  valuable,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  trouble  taken  in  managing  the  University  would 
be  sufficiently  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  income. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  neither 
my  colleagues  nor  I  would  regard  it  as  an  honour  to 
be  termed  "  University  Professors."  Then  another 
point  of  view  is  this :  when  we  are  engaged  by  Uni- 
versity College  we  are  engaged  by  the  Council ;  the 
Council,  therefore,  has  the  first  claim  on  our  services, 
and  the  Council  might  have  a  word  to  say  about  an 
external  body  (for  in  this  case  it  would  be  an  external 
body)  appointing  a  certain  number  of  their  men  to 
certain  duties  outside,  members  of  the  staff  University 
College.  At  present  the  Council  is  willing  to  allow 
members  of  staff  to  undertake  examinerships  and 
various  public  duties,  but  as  a  matter  of  form  always 
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apply  for  leave.  1  think  the  Council  might  distinctly 
have  a  voice  in  the  question  as  to  whether  any  one  of 
their  professors  should  be  allowed  to  form  part  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  different  institution.  It  would 
be,  in  fact,  becoming  the  servant  of  another  corpora- 
tion. That  is  what  it  would  mean,  practically,  if  our 
professors  were  to  acce23t  such  a  title  as  "  University 
Professor." 

25.091.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  there  is  a  much 
stronger  objection  to  having  the  professors  ap- 
pointed by  the  University,  which  was  one  sug- 
gestion. The  University  was  to  endow  the  profes- 
sors on  the  condition  that  it  was  to  have  the 
future  appointment? — I  am  perfectly  indifferent  with 
regard  to  that  point.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least,  by  whom  a  professor 
is  appointed ;  it  matters  more  by  whom  he  is  recom- 
mended. If  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  that  is  a 
committee  of  persons  who  are  teaching  and  conversant 
with  the  same  sort  of  subjects,  selects  the  professor,  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  who  appoints  him.  That 
is  the  Avay  in  which  matters  are  managed  abroad,  and 
it  is  also  the  way  in  which  matters  are  managed  at 
University  College.  Abroad,  the  Faculty  is  called 
together  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  and  it  selects  a 
certain  man  who  in  its  opinion  is  a  fit  person.  He 
is  not  asked  to  apply  ;  he  is  chosen,  and  negotiations 
are  opened  to  see  if  he  is  willing  to  accept.  If  he  is 
willing  to  accept  his  name  is  sent  into  the  Minister  of 
Education  ;  if  the  minister  objects  to  the  name  pi'o- 
posed  it  may  be  sent  back.  At  University  College 
our  Council  occupy  the  same  position  as  that 
which  the  Minister  of  Education  occupies  abroad. 
The  names  are  sent  in,  usually  with  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  past  history  and  the  claims  of  all 
the  candidates.  The  Committee  reports  first  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  name  is  acceptable  to  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  Senate  is  sent  to  the  Council,  again  read 
before  the  Council,  and  the  Council  in  all  but  two  in- 
stances, I  believe,  has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee.  The  two  instances  were  these  :  one  was 
connected  with  some  religious  question  with  regard  to 
some  religious  disability,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
Council  reversed  a  decision  of  the  Senate  to  divide  one 
Chair  into  two.  There  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  appointment.  If  such  a  plan  had  been 
carried  out  in  Scotland  under  the  new  statutes  I  think 
it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Senate  had  recommended 
the  appointment,  and  the  appointment  had  belonged  to 
the  Crown. 

25.092.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  In  your  opinion, 
the  Committee  recommending  is  not  influenced  by 
any  consideration  of  what  the  Council  is  likely  to  do  ? 
You  think  they  recommend  without  regard  to  that  ? — 
Absolutely  without  regard.  Some  six  or  eight  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  my  experience  at  University 
College,  and  we  have  chosen  in  each  case  the  person 
whom  Ave  regarded  as  the  best  man  all  round. 

25.093.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  pass  to  the  question 
of  examination  versus  training  ? — I  wish  to  make  this 
point :  that  purely  external  examination,  as  required 
by  this  scheme  of  Convocation,  and  as  at  present 
enforced  in  the  University  of  London,  is  objected  to 
by  the  staff  of  (Jniversity  College  for  reasons  I 
have  given  already.  Various  schemes  have  suggested 
that  if  the  professor  had  a  voice  in  the  setting  of 
the  paper  that  would  satisfy  his  objection.  I  do 
not  think  it  does  satisfy  his  objection.  A  mere 
voice  in  the  setting  of  the  paper  is  not  what  we  want. 
In  actual  fact  we  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  in  exa- 
mination upon  science  subjects.  The  object  of  a 
science  student  is  not  to  be  aide  to  get  up  a  quantity 
of  information  in  a  short  time  and  to  reproduce  it  on 
paper  or  viva  voce.  That  is  the  sort  of  training 
which  I  should  think  exceedingly  useful  for  a  bar- 
rister, and  possibly  for  a  Government  official ;  but  the 
training  which  a  science  student  requires  is  the 
development  of  his  inventive  power.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  press  of  time  :  he  can  take  any  amount  of  time 
he  likes  in  thinking  out  new  processes  or  devising 
improvements  in  old  ones,  and  it  must  be  remembered 


that  science  students  are  being  trained  very  largely  jjr  Ramsay, 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  persons  who  will  ultimate-  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
ly  be  occupied  in  promoting  the  science  of  the  country  F.R.S. 
or  who  will  be  drafted  off  into  industrial  pursuits.  In 
every  case  the  problems  that  they  will  have  to  deal  24  Mar'  1893, 
with  are  problems  that  they  can  be  trained  for  at  the 
University.  If  a  student  finds  that  something  will  not 
work  he  must  find  out  why  it  is  that  it  will  not : 
Then  as  regards  the  external  examiner  question.  If 
examinations  are  to  continue,  as  I  suppose  they  must, 
I  regard  the  external  examiner  as  a  protection  for  the 
professor.  The  habit  is  not  to  trust  the  judgment  of 
the  professor,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  fair  play 
I  think  the  external  examiner  may  very  well  be 
idlowed  to  co-opeiate  with  him.  But  I  also  regard 
it  as  a  positive  advantage.  An  external  examiner 
who  co-operates  with  the  professor  very  often  gives 
hints  which  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  pro- 
fessor. I  have  found  it  so  in  my  own  case.  Sup- 
posing the  Commission  accept  anything  in  the  nature 
of  the  Gresham  Charter  it  implies  a  number  of  colleges, 
and  they  will  hold  examinations  in  common.  The 
professor  in  one  college,  I  think,  might,  with  a  great 
saving  of  money,  act  as  external  examiner  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  another  college.  It  is  precisely  what  happens 
at  present  as  regards  ihe  examinations  of  the  London 
University  and  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  they  have  some  science 
subjects.  The  teacher  examines,  but  the  teacher  of 
one  place  examines  along  with  another  as  an  external 
examiner.  It  would  save  a  very  great  deal  of  revenue, 
for  the  payment  to  actual  teachers  might  be  very  much 
less  than  the  payment  to  those  coming  from  outside. 

25,091.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  The  teacher  does 
not  examine  his  own  men  at  the  Royal  Colleges  ? — I 
happen  to  be  at  present  an  examiner.  It  is  always 
possible  for  a  teacher  to  know  what  his  student  does 
in  the  examination. 

25.095.  Yes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  avoided,  a  teacher  does  not  examine  his  own  men  ? 
— The  teacher  has  the  power  of  setting  the  papers  on 
which  his  own  men  are  to  be  examined. 

25.096.  He  has  a  voice  amongst  others  in  it? — 
Yes. 

25.097.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
examining  his  own  men  ? — It  is  not  quite  the  same  I 
admit.  I  should  much  prefer  that  a  teacher  should 
examine  his  own  men  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
I  think  under  a  system  of  this  sort  where  a  professor 
examined  his  own  man  and  knew  him,  such  an  anomaly 
could  never  take  place  as  this  one.  One  of  my  stu- 
dents has  entered  for  the  B.Sc.  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  five  times  ;  he  has  passed  every 
subject  twice,  but  he  has  not  got  his  degree  because 
he  has  never  passed  all  three  at  the  same  time.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  in  a  case  where  the  examiner 
knew  the  student  such  a  thing  could  not  happen.  I 
have  asked  the  examiners  if  they  had  any  clue  to  the 
examinees,  and  they  said  no;  the  examinee  is  simply  a 
number  to  them.  They  give  him  no  credit  for  having 
passed  in  many  cases  the  same  subject  twice  before. 
The  student  1  have  referred  to  is  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  ;  he  would  do  good  research  work ;  but  his 
time  has  been  frittered  away  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  he  has  now  given  it  up. 

25.098.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  mean  he  always  broke 
down  in  some  necessary  subject  ? — Yes  ;  I  say  that 
such  a  thing  is  a  scandal. 

25.099.  {Sir  William  Savor;/.)  Why  ? — Because 
it  is  deemed  necessary  that  a  man  should  know  at 
one  time  three  rather  difficult  subjects  up  to  a  par- 
ticular standard.  I  say  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
known  the  subjects  and  ought  to  know  where  to 
find  the  knowledge  if  he  wants  it.  The  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  the  test  of  a  man  having  been  through 
the  subject.  Whether  he  remembers  it,  a  year  after- 
wards does  not  signify. 

25.100.  But  what  is  the  object  of  the  examination  ? 
— The  object  of  the  examination  is  to  test  whether  a 
man  has  gained  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge. 
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Esq.,  Ph.D.,    js  ra,ther  a  difference  ? — Gained  it. 

FJtJs.  25,102.  The.  ohjeet  of  the  examination  is  to  see 

°4  Mar  1893    whether  the  man  possesses  the  knowledge,  not  whether 

  he  has  gained  it  and  lost  it? — I  apprehend  that  to  see 

whether  he  has  gained  it  is  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion. I  think  the  instruction  in  Latin  that  Professor 
Ramsay  was  good  enough  to  give  me  long  ago  and 
which  I  have  entirely  forgotten,  lias  been  of  good 
effect. 

25.103.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Do  you  mean  that  an 
examiner  at  a  specific  examination  is  to  pass  a  man 
who  fails  in  an  indispensable  subject,  because  he  hap- 
pens to  know  from  other  people  that  two  years  ago,  or 
twelve  months  ago,  at  an  equally  difficult  examination 
he  would  have  passed  ? — At  Scotch  examinations  would 
not  this  happen  r  A  man  who  had  come  up  two  or 
three  times  would  have  been  let  off  easily  if  he  had 
passed  the  subject  before.  The  examiner  would  have 
lowered  his  marks. 

25.104.  I  do  not  think  so  ? — It  is  common  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  An  examiner  will  say,  "  He  did 
better  last  year,  we  will  pass  him." 

25.105.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  The  object  of  the 
examination  is  to  test  whether  a  man  is  fit  for  practice 
and  that  fitness  must  depend,  not  upon  whether  he 
once  knew  a  thing  and  had  forgotten  it,  but  whether 
he  knows  it  at  the  present  time.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  a  scandal  that  because  a  man  does  not 
know  one  subject  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in 
the  others  ? — Of  course.  The  University  of  London 
plan  might  easily  be  modified  so  that  fewer  subjects 
might  be  taken  up  at  once. 

25,10(5.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  So  that  there  might 
be  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take  bet  ween  different 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

25.107.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  understand  your 
view  to  be  that  with  regard  to  subjects  whose  educa- 
tional value  lies  in  the  training  that  they  give  the 
faculty  of  knowing  a  lot  of  different  subjects  at  the 
same  time  is  not  important  ? — That  is  so. 

25.108.  So  it  would  rather  point  to  a  different 
organisation  of  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

25.109.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  mean  he  might 
take  up  his  different  subjects  individually  ? — Yes. 

25.110.  Such  as  is  now,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  being 
arranged  in  Scotland  ?  —  It  may  become  an  abuse 
sometimes,  but  it  would  certainly  remedy  a  very  great 
many  hard  cases  which  one  meets  with  frequently  :  that 
a  man  knows  one  subject  and  cannot  retain  it. 

25.111.  (Mr'.  Anstie.)  To  that  extent  your  view 
would  coincide  with  the  view  expressed  by  sonic  of 
those  who  have  appeared  before  us  on  behalf  of  the 
University  Extension  Society,  that  it  might  be  taken 
in  portions  ? — To  some  extent  it  might  be  taken  in 
portions.  A  great  many  men  who  could  do  work 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  on.  This  power  of  taking 
in  portions  has  been  given  to  science  students  on  the 
medical  side  of  London  University. 

25.112.  (Chairman.)  Your  next  head  is  the  lower- 
ing of  degrees  ? — I  think  that  this  requires  very  little 
to  be  said  about  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Gresham 
University  would  tend  to  lower  degrees ;  lam  quite 
sure  it  would  not.  The  professors  at  University  Col- 
lege would  know  what  a  suicidal  policy  it  would  be. 
Good  students  would  fail  to  attend,  anil  the  public 
knowing  such  a  degree  to  be  cheap  and  worthless, 
Avould  fail  to  try  for  it. 

25.1 1 3.  Why  should  the  medical  men,  e\  en  supposing 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  medical  men  to  settle 
it,  wish  the  succeeding  medical  men  to  be  badly  edu- 
cated ; — I  cannot  say  why  it  should  be.  I  think  it  must 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  the  outside  public 
who  keep  down  the  standard  of  degrees  and  not  the 
teachers  themselves.  I  know  that  wherever  I  have  been 
examiner  the  difficulty  has  been  to  frame  a  paper  which 
would  not  be  objected  to  by  some  superior  body  as 
being  too  stiff. 

25.114.  The  idea  is  that  they  would  wish  to  attract 
students  by  making  it  easier  ?— Yes. 


25,115.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  said  it  was  the 
outside  public  who  kept  down  the  standard  ? — Yes. 

25,110.  Now  you  say  it  was  the  superior  body  that 
objected  to  the  papers  ? — Yes,  that  is  also  true.  In  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  for  example,  the  papers  we  have 
set  have  frequently  been  objected  to,  and  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  setting  easy  questions. 

25.117.  That  is  not  an  outside  body? — No,  the 
College  of*  Surgeons  is  not ;  that  is  quite  true.  But  in 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  Professorial  University 
there  would  not  be  such  a  revising  body  at  all. 

25.118.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  What  instance  would  you 
give  of  an  outside  body  ? — That  the  public  want 
degrees,  I  suppose. 

25.119.  You  mean  the  body  of  candidates  ? — Yes. 

25.120.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  body  of  candidates 
does  tend  to  lower  the  examination  to  their  require- 
ments ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

25.121.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Too  many  people 
come  up  for  them  ? — Yes. 

25.122.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  all  sorts  of  institutions,  or  to  recognise 
teachers,  not  institutions  ? — Supposing  men  are  ad- 
mitted to  professorial  rank  or  are  even  recognised  by 
the  University  as  teachers  who  arc  in  the  habit  of 
coaching  for  the  examinations  of  the  London  Tjniver- 
sity,  or  of  working  to  a  detailed  syllabus,  then  the  evil 
will  arise  that  the  degree  will  be  lowered.  I  have 
been  brought  particularly  in  contact  with  the  Corre- 
spondence College  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  two  of 
my  men  have  gone  to  he  teachers  in  the  Correspon- 
dence College.  They  are  very  well  held  in  check  by 
the  exceedingly  able  Principal  of  the  Correspondence 
College,  Mr.  Briggs,  and  the  system  is  this:  They 
carefully  go  through  the  syllabus  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity examination.  Take  physics,  as  that  is  one  of 
the  subjects  I  happen  to  know  about  . ;  there  are  various 
departments  of  physics  in  which  a  syllabus  is  given. 
In  a  paper  on  physics,  perhaps  two  questions  would  be 
set  on  magnetism  and  light.  It  is  not  worth  while  for 
the  student  to  lenrn  up  those  subjects,  because  if  he 
answers  the  other  questions  reasonably  he  will  pass. 
The  whole  of  their  system  is  on  that  principle:  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  questions  is  made, 
they  are  carefully  tabulated,  and  those  particular  ques- 
tions which  will  pass  a  man  arc  taught. 

25.123.  But  then  fcfaej  have  to  guess;  they  do  not 
know  what  the  questions  will  be  ? — A  clever  man  can 
guess  pretty  fairly  as  to  what  questions  will  be  asked 
year  alter  year.  I  will  ask  you  to  contrast  that  with 
the  teaching  given  at  University  College  where  it  iscon- 
sidered  from  the  point  of  view,  of  the  subject  not  the 
examination.  Four  or  five  of  the  lecturers  at  Univer- 
sity College  could  club  together  and  pass  any  number 
of  candidates  for  the  London  University  examination. 
But.  the  actual  process  is  quite  different.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  if  all  and  sundry  arc  admitted  as  teachers, 
according  to  the  Convocation  scheme — persons,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  who  may  be 
excellent  teachers  for  all  I  know,  but  persons,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  training  students  in  that  particular 
way — there  will  be  a  tendency  to  loAver  degrees,  because 
they  have  not  the  interests  of  science  at  heart,  but 
merely  the  kudos  of  passing  the  degrees; 

25.124.  You  mean  (hat  they  will  arrange  the  exa- 
minations on  too  low  a  scale  ? — Yes. 

25.125.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  They  will  not  be  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Correspondence  College.  The 
Correspondence  College  is  really  a  corporation  of 
crammers  ? — Yes.  I  have  recently  visited  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  the  liegent  Street  Polytechnic,  and  several 
other  similar  places,  with  a  view  to  make  a  report  to 
the  county  council,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
report  they  have  issued.  Those  institutions  conduct 
evening  classes  in  chemistry  and  physics.  I  find  that 
there  the  teaching  is  entirely  according  to  the  syllabus  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  teachers  are, 
some  of  them,  fairly  good  men,  but  they  are  absolulely 
fettered  by  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment.   Thev  have  very  little  time  to  prepare  their 
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students  for  these  examinations  ;  they  regard  it  as  im- 
possible to  pursue  their  subject.  What  they  do  is  to 
aim  at  having  the  largest  number  of  passes  because 
it  means  income.  They  get  a  Government  grant,  and 
also  they  get  a  larger  number  of  pupils  next  year. 

25,I2G.  (Professor  Sidgicick.)  If  the  examiners 
devoted  their  attention  to  defeating  the  irregular  modes 
of  study  which  may  be  encouraged  by  examination, 
do  you  think  the  thing  can  be  done,  or  do  you  mean 
that  you  think  the  preparation  with  a  view  to  examina- 
tion must  necessarily  be  a  bad  preparation  ? — I  think 
it  must  necessarily  be  a  bad  preparation.  I  know 
several  London  University  examiners  well,  and  I  gave 
hints  to  the  examiners  in  physics  of  what  was  being 
done  by  the  Correspondence  College.  They  tried  to 
defeat  it,  but  it  is  difficult. 

25.127.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that 
1  here  are  several  instances  where  it  has  been  defeated 
successfully  ? — Is  it  of  any  use  having  a  struggle 
between  crammers  and  examiners  ? 

25.128.  (Lord  Reay.)  Your  point  is  that  it  dis- 
tinctly lowers  the  teaching  ? — Yes,  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  of  men  lowers  the  professional  status.  It 
lowers  the  teaching. 

25.129.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Does  that  apply  to 
anything  which  is  founded  upon  a  syllabus  ?  Do  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must 
say,  yes.  As  regards  the  junior  examinations  I  do  not 
mind  so  much.  It  is  when  it  comes  to  senior  examina- 
tions that  it  becomes  so  important. 

25,1. '50.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  think  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  limitation  ? — Yes. 

25.131.  And  the  limitation  must,  be  a  fixed  one 
mure  or  less.  A  syllabus  is  a  fixation  of  examination 
within  certain  limits  ? — Yes,  for  junior  examinations, 
I  think  that  should  hold.  For  senior  examinations  1 
had  rather  it  did  not  hold. 

25.132.  It  is  almost  confined  to  junior  examinations, 
is  it  not  ? — Not  for  the  London  B.A.  and  B.Sc, 
there  are  syllabuses  for  those  examinations. 

25.133.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  I  suppose  you  are 
speaking  only  of  scientific  subjects  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  in  literary  subjects  it  would  be 
also  an  advantage  not  to  provide  a  syllabus — to  see 
what  general  knowledge  a  man  has. 

25.134.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  The  great  mass 
of  teaching  is  for  junior  students  ? — I  do  not  know. 

25.135.  And  therefore  the  great  mass  of  teaching 
will  have  to  be  conducted  according  to  syllabus? — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  say  the  great  mass  of 
teaching.  Anyone  who  begins  for  a  degree  usually 
goes  on  and  tries  to  finish. 

25.136.  The  greater  number  woidd  be  included  in 
the  junior  class  ? — Some  would  fall  out  and  not  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree. 

25.137.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  Could  you  make 
rather  more  definite  where  you  think  an  examination 
under  syllabus  ought  to  end,  say,  in  your  own  depart- 
ment. Assume  a  three  years'  course? — At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  the  syllabus  should  end. 

25.138.  Personally,  the  third  year  you  would  wish 
to  keep  free  ? — Yes. 

25.139.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  doing  away  with 
the  syllabus  make  it  rather  a  matter  of  luck  whether  a 
man  got  through  or  not.  If  he  happened  to  be  ex- 
amined in  a  book  he  had  read  he  would  get  through  ; 
and  if  he  were  examined  in  a  book  he  had  not  read  he 
mismtnbt  set  through  ? — I  think  that  is  more  a  matter 
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for  the  examiners  to  decide. 

25.140.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  But  I  take  it  that  in 
the  third  year  you" hold  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  an 
examiner,  and,  therefore,  he  would  take  care  that  the 
student  was  examined  in  what  ,he  had  done  ? —My 
position  is  this.  As  regards  the  first  year  where 
simply  facts  are  to  be  learnt  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  who  examines  or,  who  tests  the  knowledge. 
As  soon  as  the  student  proves  himself  capable  and 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  in  his 
third  year  the  only  way  of  testing  his  ability  and  his 


likelihood  to  be  of  any  use  is  the  plan  of  personal  con-  W.  Ramsay, 
tact — judgment  being  very  largely  made  by  personal  Eng.,  Ph.D., 
contact  and  supplemented  by  examinations.  F.R.S. 

25.141.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  So  that  the  remark  24  Mar  y®°3 
with  respect  to  syllabuses  and  examiners  does  not  "  ' 
apply  so  much  to  the  juniors  ? — Not  to  the  juniors. 

25.142.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  would  you  take  the 
syllabuses  and  examinations  on  this  different  footing  up 
to  about  two  years ;  then  mark  that  as  a  stage  reached, 
and  then  go  on  to  recognise  the  more  scientific  and 
distinguished  attainments  by  a  different  kind  of  degree  ? 
—  -No,  I  do  not  think  a  degree  is  granted  as  a  rule  on 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  facts.  What  I  should 
like  to  see  is  that  the  intermediate  examination  in 
science  at  the  LTniversity  of  London,  ami  a  little  of 
what  is  termed  the  bachelor  of  science  examination 
should  be  put  together  as  such  elementary  knowledge, 
and  made  the  subject  of  examination.  The  remainder 
of  the  examination  for  what  is  termed  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  should  be  in  the  bands  of  the  teacher. 
The  first  part  should  refer  to  facts,  the  second  part 
should  refer  to  capacity  of  work.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
University  of  London. 

25.143.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Do  you  limit  it 
to  facts  ?  Should  not  facts  always  have  some  kind  of 
ideas  associated  with  them  ?  Would  you  limit  it  to  a 
knowledge  of  facts  ? — You  will  find  that  a  student 
does  not  get  many  ideas  until  he  has  a  fair  knowledge 
of  facts.  He  is  not  able  to  grasp  theories  before  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  facts.  I  am  speaking  principally 
of  science  subjects. 

25.144.  (Professor  Sidgirirk.)  In  what  you  say  of 
the  examinations  proper  in  the  earlier  stage  and  in  the 
later  stage  of  the  course,  may  I  ask  whether  you 
represent  the  views  of  your  colleagues  in  Arts  ? — Yes,  I 
represent  the  views  of  Professor  Ker  at  all  events,  my 
colleague  in  literature.  1  have  not  spoken  to  all  the. 
others. 

25.145.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  The  earlier  examination 
relating  to  that  study  would  less  involve  the  power  of 
research  and  independent  judgment  in  the  candidate 
than  the  later  ? — Yes. 

25.146.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  The  specific  view 
that  I  was  interested  in  here,  was  that  for  the  earlier 
studies  what  we  may  call  the  traditional  mode  of  exa- 
mination is  specially  appropriate,  but  a  different  kind 
of  examination  from  what  has  usually  been  applied  in 
England  is  required  to  properly  test  the  third  year  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  even  say  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

25.147.  You  would  say  half  the  course  ? — Yes. 

25.148.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  The  final  examina- 
tion of  course  is  very  largely  on  the  practical  part. 
Does  your  view  as  to  the  desirabilitv  of  having  teachers 
examiners  apply  as  strongly  to  the  practical  examina- 
tion as  to  the  theoretical  examination  ? — My  experience 
of  practical  examinations  is  that  they  are  very  useless  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  a  man  is  capable  of 
doing  in  a  strange  laboratory  among  strange  apparatus, 
very  nervous,  and  not  knowing  where  to  find  anything 
in  a  great  hurry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  test  of  his 
ability. 

25.149.  What  are  the  reasons  why  you  say  those 
examinations  are  useless? — I  say  the  man  has  not  a 
fair  chance.  He  does  not  know  where  his  apparatus 
is  to  be  found,  he  is  strange  to  the  place,  he  is  ner- 
vous, he  cannot  do  anything  with  precision,  and  it  is 
altogether  no  test  of  what  the  man  knows. 

25.150.  What  would  make  those  examinations 
effectual  ? — Nothing.  Abolish  them  altogether  and 
give  a  report  from  the  observation  of  the  professor  for 
months  beforehand  as  to  what  the  man  has  been  doing 
in  the  laboratory. 

25.151.  You  would  substitute  a  prolonged  practical 
examination  by  the  teacher  ? — Yes. 

25.152.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  the 
practical  examinations,  for  example  the  University  of 
London,  in  the  higher  subjects  of  science  are  inefficient, 
because  not  sufficient  time  is  given  to  them  ? — No 
amount  of  time  would  make  them  efficient.  The 
examiner  cannot  be  in  contact  with  the  student  and 
see  him  from  day  to  day  as  the  professor  does.  Might 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  : 


W.  Ramsay,    I  3ust  relate  tiny  own  experience  as  regards  one  of  the 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    London  University  examinations  ?    One  of  my  students 
F.R.S.        lately  took  his  D.Sc.  in  the  University  of  London. 

  The  examiners  of  the  University  of  London  are  so 

24  Mar.  1893.  conscj0us  of  the  impossibility  of  examining  in  the 
higher  subjects,  that  this  examiner  gave  the  man  his 
examination  in  my  laboratory.  He  was  given  a  re- 
search to  carry  out,  aud  was  allowed  the  full  use  of 
books  and  everything  he  required  ;  he  was  even  allowed 
to  consult  me  on  minor  points.  He  took  his  D.Sc.  on 
those  terms. 

25.153.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  was  the  doctor's  degree, 
that  is  not  the  ordinary  degree  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  the 
practical  examinations  for  the  B.Sc.  are  no  tests  what- 
ever cf  a  candidate's  knowledge.  He  invariably 
make  slips,  is  very  nervous,  does  not  know  where  to 
find  things.  It  is  anything  but  a  test  of  his  knowledge. 

25.154.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  But  supposing  the 
examinations  were  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
man  should  have  two  or  three  days  for  each  subject  to 
show  his  practical  power.  Do  you  still  think  that  it 
would  not  be  a  very  effectual  method  of  ascertaining 
his  competency  ? — 1  think  it  is  very  doubtful.  An 
examiner  in  the  London  University  has  to  superintend 
some  30  or  40  people  at  present.  He  cannot  see  what 
they  do.  It  is  not  merely  the  getting  out  a  certain 
result  that  is  of  use  ;  it  is  the  way  he  does  it.  The 
examiner  cannot  iooK  after  all  of  them. 

25.155.  Does  its  being  ineffectual  in  this  regard 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  time  ? — I  think  not,  unless 
the  examiner  were  to  work  a  week  or  two,  which 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  I  do  not  sec 
how  you  could  make  it  of  use  unless  you  prolong  it  so 
as  to  make  it  training. 

25.156.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is. 

25,157-  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Do  not  your  objections  apply 
equally  to  the  viva  voce  examination  in  literary 
subjects  ? — 1  have  not  considered  the  point. 

25.158.  (Lord  Jieay.)  Can  yon  tell  us  this  :  Does 
the  average  science  student  in  Germany  come  to  the 
University  with  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
facts  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  than  your  college 
student  ? — No.  There  is  practically  no  science  taught 
in  German  schools.  There  is  what  lliey  call  science, 
but  it  is  a  smattering  of  geology  and  a  little  botany, 
and  it  is  very  elementary.  A  student  going  to  the 
German  Universities  goes  practically  unequipped  a> 
regards  science. 

25.159.  And  have  they  got  a  syllabus? — No,  such  a 
thing  is  unknown. 

25.160.  (ifr.  Rendall.)  Do  I  understand  that,  even 
for  the  pass  degree,  you  hold  that  every  individual 
student  in  every  separate  subject,  from  a  great  variety 
of  different  institutions,  should  be  examined  and 
graduated  by  his  own  individual  teacher? — With  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  other  institutions — the 
teachers  in  the  special  subjects  in  the  other  institutions. 

25.161.  (Chairman.)  And  that  the  teacher  should 
take  into  account  not  only  his  answers  given  in 
examination,  but  what  he  knows  of  his  previous  work  ? 
—Yes. 

25.162.  And  you  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  that  leading 
of  favouritism? — No.  In  England  we  have  a  curious 
way  of  working.  We  appoint  professors  whom 
we  believe  to  be  able ;  we  then  proceed  to  suspect 
them  ;  we  then  make  them  examiners  and  put  them  in 
a  position  where  they  are  liable  to  be  suspected,  but 
we  do  not  suspect  them. 

25.163.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  I  should  have  thought  that 
what  is  wished  is  to  secure  something  like  uniformity 
of  standard,  and  if  you  have  in  12  medical  schools  12 
different  teachers,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  unifor- 
mity of  standard  ? — That  is  no  doubt  so. 

25.164.  It  would  apply  to  the  student  for  the  pass 
degree  as  well  as  to  the  honour  student? — It  should  be 
equally  applicable  to  honours.  A  degree  should  be 
worth  something. 

25.165.  It  should  be  in  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  teacher  ? — Yes. 


25.166.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  see  that,  as  you  put 
the  matter,  there  is  anything  very  illogical.  We 
appoint  a  man  and  trust  him  because  he  is  able  ;  we 
distrust  him  because  he  is  human  ;  and  we  give  him  a 
check ;  then  we  trust  him  again  because  we  have 
supplied  his  deficiency  ? — How  have  you  supplied  his 
deficiency  ? 

25.167.  By  giving  him  the  assistance  of  another 
expert  ? — I  should  never  deny  that  he  should  have  the 
assistance  of  another  expert,  but  that  the  professor 
should  examine  his  own  student  with  the  assistance  of 
another  expert  is  what  I  contend  for. 

25,168-9.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  When  a  man 
examines  his  own  student  is  he  not  likely  to  take  more 
partial  views  than  a  man  who  is  not  a  teacher  ? — I 
think  he  is  more  likely  to  be  severe.  I  think  he  would 
be  so  much  afraid  of  being  partial  that  he  would  go 
the  other  way. 

25.170.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
examinations  ? — I  have. 

25.171.  Supposing  a  man  who  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  you  were  placed  before  you  and  you  had  to  find  out 
by  examination  whether  he  knew  the  subject  of 
chemistry,  do  you  think  you  could  do  it? — It  would 
be  very  difficult  without  taking  a  long  time  over  it. 

25.172.  But  given  a  fair  amount  of  time,  do  you 
think  you  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion 
regarding  the  knowledge  of  that  man  of  chemistry  ? — 
I  might  or  might  not. 

25.173.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  the  same 
with  anybody  else  ? — I  think  so. 

25.174.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  how  that  man  had  obtained  his 
knowledge,  whether  by  honest  work  or  by  cram  ? 
Only  by  recognising  in  his  answers  extracts  from 
text-books. 

25.175.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  possible  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  whether  he  had  obtained  his 
knowledge  by  honest  work  or  by  cram  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell.  I  can  give  you 
an  example  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  I 
know  what  text-books  men  have  read  when  they  talk 
of  "  the  superincumbent  atmospheric  pressure."  I 
recognise  at  once  where  that  comes  from,  because 
I  happen  to  know. 

25.176.  Then  in  your  opinion  it  would  come  to 
this :  that,  however  an  examination  were  conducted, 
however  competent  the  examiner  might  be,  he  would 
be  able  only  with  extreme  difficulty  and  in  a  very 
imperfect  way  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  what  the 
candidate  knew  ? — Precisely. 

25.177.  Could  you  suggest  to  us  any  superior  plan 
for  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  what  the  candidates 
knew  ? — That  the  professor  who  is  in  contact  with 
the  student  for  a  long  time  who  watches  him  daily  for 
months  should  take  a  very  large  part  in  the  examina- 
tion. 

25.178.  Still,  you  would  have  the  examination? — I 
should  have  an  examination  to  give  the  professor  the 
full  opportunity  to  say  whether  such  a  man  should  or 
should  not  pass. 

25.179.  But  I  understand  that  the  professor  would 
gain  his  knowledge  much  more  largely  from  the 
education  of  the  man  than  from  examining  him  ? — 
Yes. 

25.180.  Then  why  have  any  examinations  at  all? — 
Owing  to  a  popular  opinion  that  examinations  should 
exist. 

25.181.  You  would  only  have  it  exist  in  deference 
to  public  opinion  ? — Precisely. 

25.182.  Your  own  idea  being  that  they  are  in- 
adequate things  and  could  be  thoroughly  superseded 
by  daily  education  ? — You  are  putting  it  strongly. 

25.183.  I  intend  to  put  it  as  strongly  as  I  can  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

25,1H4.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  According  to  the  in- 
formation I  have  obtained  with  regard  to  the  German 
Universities,  it  is  the  practice  in  the  case  of  students 
from  other  Universities  that  examinations  are  really 
made  more  severe  than  in  the  case  of  their  own 
students,  because  in  the  case  of  their  own  students 
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they  feel  that  they  have  derived  information  from  the 
previous  course  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 

25.185.  Professor  Armstrong  pointed  that  out? — ■ 
Yes.  It  is  very  commonly  so  in  Germany  in  the  case 
of  a  student  going  to  a  University  where  he  has  not 
studied  for  one  professor  to  write  to  his  teacher  and 
get  an  opinion. 

25.186.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Would  the  ob- 
servation you  have  made  as  to  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion apply  quite  as  strongly  to  what  are  called 
qualifying  examinations  in  your  view — -I  mean  to 
examinations  which  serve  to  satisfy  the  public  of  a 
man's  competency  to  practise  his  profession  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  I  think  the  standard  in  such  a  case  should 
be  fairly  low. 

25.187.  And  in  that  case  you  would  hardly  see  the 
desirability  of  having  all  examinations  conducted  by 
teachers  ? — -No.  I  think  where  the  public  is  to  be 
protected  it  is  rather  a  different  case. 

25.188.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  question 
of  the  proposal  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  to  hand  over  certain  examinations  to  the 
colleges  while  keeping  others  ? — Yes,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  that.  I  think  the  system 
of  assigning  some  examinations  to  the  colleges  and 
some  to  the  University  is  as  bad  one,  whether  the 
junior  or  the  senior  be  delegated  to  the  colleges.  If 
one  is  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  I  should  say,  let  the 
junior  examinations  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University, 
and  the  senior  examinations  in  the  hands  of  the 
colleges.  There  are  several  objections.  First  of  all  it 
multiplies  work.  The  professor  has  to  examine  his 
students  under  any  circumstances,  the  oftener  the 
better,  and  it  exposes  the  students  to  the  distraction  of 
having  to  cram  where  they  should  be  steadily  working. 
Then  secondly,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  the  having  known 
a  subject,  and  knowing  where  to  get  information  that 
is  really  valuable  to  an  advanced  man,  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  a  profession,  and  not  the  retaining  of  a 
multitude  of  small  facts  in  his  mind  at  once.  I  think 
that  the  lower  examinations  should  deal  with  the 
systematic  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  higher 
examinations  with  the  application  of  principles.  I 
think  it  is  the  ignoring  of  this  which  makes  the  exami- 
nations in  science  at  the  University  of  London  unsatis- 
factory. The  questions  deal  almost  entirely  with  matters 
of  fact,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  examiner  to  put 
other  kinds  of  questions  than  those  dealing  with  matters 
of  fact,  because  if  he  introduces  theory,  then  there  is 
a  large  choice  of  answers. 

25.189.  Then  I  gather  that  you  are  against  this 
proposal  of  the  senate,  but  you  think  if  it  were  to  be 
adopted  it  ought  to  be  the  contrary  of  what  they 
suggest  ? — Yes,  that  the  University  should  conduct  the 
junior  examinations,  leaving  the  senior  ones  to  the 
teachers. 

25.1 90.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  medical 
question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  scientific  training  ?  — 
The  scientific  part  of  a  medical  student's  work  is 
science  and  not  medicine,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
under  the  control  of  science  teachers  who  should  be 
unfettered  by  what  I  may  term  the  dictation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  ;  this  was  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the 
Senate's  scheme  in  1891.  That  scheme  reserved  to 
the  University  a  preliminary  scientific  examination 
Kept  up  exactly  as  it  is.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  very 
difficuff  point  to  deal  with,  seeing  that  there  are  so 
many  medical  schools  which  are  sending  up  candidates 
lor  the  preliminary  scientific  examination,  and  there 
may  have  been  no  way  out  of  the  difliculty  ;  but  it  was 
a  blot  upon  the  scheme  that  the  preliminary  scientific 
student  should  be  examined  by  what  practically  amounts 
to  the  Medical  Faculty.  A  competent  medical  man  must 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  physics  and  ele- 
mentary biology.and  he  ought  to  be  a  reasonably  good 
chemist:  he  ought  at  lease  at  one  time  to  have  known 
the  subject.  One  does  not  require  a  medical  man  to 
have  the  modern  facts  of  chemistry  at  his  finger's  ends, 
but  he  ought  to  know  enough  to  understand  when 
chemical  facts  are  brought  before  him  in  connexion 
with  his  profession.    Now  the  Conjoint  Board  have 


power  to  accept  external  examinations  even  in  anatomy     w.  Ramsay, 
and  physiology  if  they  like.    They  are  treated  as  sci-    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
ence  subjects.  The  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Act  only  F.R.S. 
requires  the  colleges  to  examine  in  medicine,  surgery,  . 
ana!  midwifery,  so  that  even  the  Royal  College  of  24  '  ai '  1893' 
Surgeons  might  give  up  to  a  science  Faculty  the  science 
examinations  connected  with  medicine.     The  result 
of  so  many  medical  schools  attempting  to  provide  in- 
struction in  science  subjects  has  been  that  in  all  the 
medical  schools  excepting  the  largest,  and  not  always 
excepting  even  those,  there  are  peripatetic  teachers, 
who  come  in  to  give  a  lesson,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next  place. 

25.191.  {Sir  William  Savor?/.)  Is  that  general  ? — 
It  is  general,  I  think,  all  through  the  small  schools. 
1  can  give  one  or  two  instances.  Dr.  Morley  is  a 
teacher  in  St.  (leorge's  Hospital,  the  Dental  Hospital, 
and  is  taking  part  of  the  chemical  work  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital. 

25.192.  The  Dental  Hospital  would  not  be  one  of 
the  general  hospitals  in  London  ? — It  is  not  one  of  the 
general  hospitals. 

25,193-  You  da  not  know  any  instance  in  which  it 
is  done  among  the  general  hospitals?— I  do  not  think 
that  as  a  rule,  the  same  man  teaches  in  more  than  one 
hospital,  but  to  teach  chemistry  or  physics  in  a  hospital 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  employment  of  the  teacher. 

{Sir  William  Savory.)  That  is  another  thing. 

25,19-1.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  Are  you  consider- 
ing that  as  an  evil? — I  think  it  is  an  evil  that  one 
should  drop  in,  give  a  lesson,  and  then  go  away.  If 
the  hospitals  cannot  afford  to  have  a  permanent  official 
of  the  kind,  two  or  three  of  the  hospitals  should  club 
together  to  have  one. 

25.195.  {dir.  Anstie.)  That  is  what  they  seem  to 
do  ? — But  they  do  not. 

25.196.  {Chairman.)  Do  the  students  come  to 
Univer.-ity  College  and  King's  College  for  their 
scientific  education  ? — No,  they  do  not  do  that  in  the 
least.  We  have  people  who  are  permanently  posted 
for  all  such  work. 

25.197.  Where  do  you  think  they  ought  to  get  their 
scientific  education  ? — I  think  the  hospitals  are  too 
scattered  to  make  it  possible  for  a  student  to  get  his 
scientific  teachiug^in  any  one  place.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  smaller  schools  to  send  their  pupils 
to  South  Kensington,  but  it  was  found  impossible 

25.198.  {Sir  William  Savor)/.)  Then  you  would 
approve  of  the  concentration  of  the  science  teaching  ? 
—Yes. 

25.199.  That  would  be  a  very  grand  step  ? — Yes. 

25.200.  {Professor  Sidgwick)  May  I  ask  if  your 
attention  has  been  directed  to  Dr.  Russell's  view  with 
legard  to  the  great  importance  of  each  hospital  having 
its  own  chemical  laboratory  in  order  that  the  chemical 
cases  coming  into  the  hospital  might  be  referred  to  the 
laboratory? — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,1  but 
what  happens  now  is  that  these  problems  are  sent  on  to 
somewhere  else  ;  they  are  sent  to  the  nearest  place 
where  there  is  a  laboratory,  and  it  involves  very  little 
delay.  Such  probLems  are  occasionally  put  to  me  by 
the  members  of  our  own  medical  staff,  and  there  is  no 
trouble. 

25.201.  {Sir  William  Savor//.)  You  used  the 
expression  just  now  that  science  teaching  is  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  Do  the  Medical 
Faculty  dictate  ? — The  Medical  Faculty  are  too  apt  to 
think  that  the  science  teachers  require  too  high  a 
standard. 

25.202.  But  that  is  hardly  dictation.  The  science 
teacher  has  a  free  hand  ;  he  is  subject  to  the  criticisms 
or  suggestions  of  his  fellows,  but  they  do  not  compel 
him  ? — No,  they  cannot,  but  a  strong  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear.  There  is  a  constant  conflict  going 
on  between  the  two  Faculties. 

25.203.  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to 
believe  in  his  own  subject,  and  it  is  natural  that  a  man 
should  take  a  higher  view  of  his  subject  than  other 
men  would  take,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  rather 
objected  to  the  revising  authorities.  The  revising 
authorities  have  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the 
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W.  Ramsay,    examination  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  whereas  each 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    teacher  and  examiner  has  only  to  consider  his  own 
!  -R  S-        part,  and  if  they  were  left  without  any  control  there 
>A  Mar.  1893     would  be  a  natural  tendency  (and  that  would  be  shown 

 .  in  the  best  men)  to  raise  their  particular  standard  at 

the  expense  of  others  ? — Yes  I  agree  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  control. 

25.204.  It  is  clearly  a  great  advantage,  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes. 

25.205.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Your  point  was 
that  you  objected  to  the  former  scheme  of  the  London 
University  in  this  respect  as  regards  the  science  exa- 
minations?— Yes,  I  objected  to  the  former  scheme 
of  the  London  University,  reserving  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination  in  its  own  hands.  It  would 
have  amounted  to  this  in  University  College :  we 
should  been  obliged  to  conduct  two  sets  of  classes,  one 
for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  syllabus,  and  the  second 
to  teach  chemistry.  The  two  aims  are  not  by  any  means 
identical.  At  present  the  London  scientific  students 
attend  the  general  chemistry  class,  but  if  the  London 
University  reserved  the  power  of  examining  scientific 
students  we  should  have  to  teach  according  to  their 
syllabus,  or  we  could  not  get  the  students  to  attend. 
That  is  what  is  done  in  the  other  hospitals. 

25.206.  (Sir  William  Savory.)  You  naturally  rank 
chemistry  very  high  amongst  the  attainments  which  a 
medical  man  should  possess  ? — I  certainly  do. 

25.207.  Supposing  a  man  came  up  for  examination 
and  passed  an  excellent  examination  in  other  subjects, 
but  knew  no  chemistry,  and  the  plea  was  that  he  had 
once  learnt  it  and  had  forgotten  it,  would  you  let  him 
through  ? — If  I  knew  the  man  to  be  a  capable  man 
otherwise  I  think  I  should. 

25.208.  You  would  want  some  pressure  ? — I  should 
want  some  pressure  aud  some  knowledge  of  the  man. 
Tt  would  entirely  depend  upon  what  one  knew  of  him. 

25.209.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  rather  thought  from 
what  you  said  before  that  this  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examination  of  medical  students  would  come  within  the 
class  of  examinations  in  more  elementary  work  where 
you  did  not  object  to  the  plan  of  the  syllabus  and  the 
external  examiner  ? — I  do  not  object  to  the  plan  of  the 
syllabus  and  the  external  examiner  in  this  case,  but  I 
object  to  be  obliged  to  teach  to  the  syllabus. 

25.210.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  on  this  particular  head  ? — 1  think  I  ought  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  medical  chemistry 
apart  from  other  chemistry.  Medical  students  must  not 
expect  to  learn  a  special  branch  of  chemistry  for  their 
own  particular  purposes. 

25.211.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  We  have  had  evi- 
dence of  an  opposite  kind  to  that,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  would  deal  with  it.  It  is  said  that 
though  no  doubt  the  methods  taught  are  the  same  for 
all,  still  there  must  be  some  selection  of  the  particular 
substances  to  which  the  student's  attention  is  directed, 
and  it.  is  contended  that  a  medical  student  might  have 
the  teacher  select  for  him  substances  which  are  of 
special  importance  in  medical  work? — I  think  that 
would  be  done  by  any  reasonable  teacher,  and  an 
examiner  would  put  questions  in  general  chemistry 
work  with  regard  to  substances  which  were  of  interest 
to  the  medical  student.  That  is  a  matter"  which  I 
think  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

25.212.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  Is  your  point  that 
the  whole  scientific  examination  for  medicine  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? — I 
think  it  should.  Students  are  not  medical  students 
until  they  have  passed  that  examination. 

25.213.  And  you  would  include  physiology  ? — 
Physiology  I  do  not  know  enough  about  to  be  able  to  say. 

25.214.  (Chairman.)  The  next  head  is  the  double 
paper  system  ? — It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  on  the  examinations  in  one  Uni- 
versity, having  two  sets  of  papers,  one  for  external 
candidates  who  are  not  taught  by  members  of  the 
University,  and  the  other  for  those  students  who 
follow  the  regular  courses  of  the  University.  There 
are  three  possible  systems  for  carrying  on  this  work, 
first,  the  same  papers  are  set  to  both  sets  of  stu- 


dents ;  in  the  second  place  different  sets  of  papers  are 
set  to  the  different  students,  one  for  external,  the 
other  for  internal ;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  profes- 
sors examine  their  own  students,  with,  possibly,  the 
help  of  external  examiners.  As  regards  the  first  two 
heads  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  personal  contact 
that  is  required  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  student ;  and  it  would  be  inoperative — we 
should  be  no  further  on  than  we  are  now — if  the  same 
papers  were  to  be  set  or  if  the  same  examiner  were 
to  set  the  papers.  The  present  examination  system 
would  in  this  case  be  changed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
possibility  is  that  external  examiners  should  examine 
external  students,  and  that  the  professor  should  examine 
internal  students.  To  that  I  can  see  no  objection 
whatever. 

25.215.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  do  not  see  the 
same  objection  to  the  intermediate  ? — No,  I  do  not  see 
the  same  objection  to  the  intermediate. 

25,215a.  (Mr.  Rendall.)  This  is  assuming  a  com- 
bination between  the  University  of  London  and  the 
Gresham  University  ? — Yes,  it  is  assuming  a  combina- 
tion in  which  the  University  of  London  will  take  part. 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  have  been  examining 
my  students  every  fortnight  this  last  session.  I  shall 
certainly  not  classify  them  according  to  the  results  of 
the  examination,  for  this  reason.  The  best  answers 
do  not  always  entail  the  highest  number  of  marks  on 
one  paper — a  set  of  six  questions.  Of  these  some 
people  answer  two  or  three  questions  exceedingly  well  ; 
a  large  number  of  others  answer  all  six.  Those  who 
answer  the  six  get  a  larger  aggregate  of  marks  than 
the  others,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  classify  them  in 
that  way.  That  always  operates  in  an  unfair  way,  I 
think. 

25.216.  (Chairman.)  It  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  those  who  answer  all  six  ? — Yes,  those  who  can 
write  quickly. 

25.217.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  that  the  experience  of  an ' 
examiner  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  One  ought  to  correct 
one's  marks. 

25.218.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  May  I  ask  why  an 
examiner  should  not  make  his  marks  to  express  his 
views  ? — There  is  no  reason  except  that  when  an 
examiner  examines  a  large  number  of  students  he  is 
tempted  to  go  by  number  alone. 

25.219.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Why  should  he  not  make  his 
marks  to  express  his  views  ? — It  always  seems  a  little 
like  cooking. 

25.220.  You  mean  if  he  has  not  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  ? — Yes. 

25.221.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Would  you  object  to 
this  system  :  Let  us  lake  10  questions,  giving  each 
marks  up  to  10,  making  a  maximum  of  100.  You 
object  to  that?  —Yes. 

25.222.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  value 
the  worth  of  your  questions  at  a  different  number  of 
marks  ? — Yes. 

25.223.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  In  an  examination 
which  I  myself  had  to  conduct  in  Cambridge,  I  once 
only  brought  out  the  candidates  in  the  right  places  by 
giving  one  candidate  three  times  the  full  marks  for 
one  question.  No  rule  prevented  me  from  doing  that. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  there  is  a  custom 
or  tradition  that  would  prevent  an  examiner  from  doing 
that  ? — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  defend  that  course 
to  an  examiner. 

25.224.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Is  it  difficult  to  defend  that 
course  to  an  examiner  ? — If  there  is  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  it  is  not,  I  know. 

25.225.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  But  your  advice 
to  a  candidate  is  to  take  care  and  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions ? — Yes,  that  is  always  my  advice. 

25.226.  (Chairman.)  And  it  is  often  necessary  to 
put  a  man  whom  you  know  to  be  an  inferior  man  over 
another  who  is  better  than  he  ? — Yes;  that  question 
always  crops  up.  Then  it  has  been  frequently  stated 
with  approval  that  the  examinations  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity are  so  contrived  that  the  student  and  the  ex- 
aminer do  not  know  each  other.    That  applies  only  to 
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the  examinations  which  are  conducted  entirely  on 
paper.  The  only  chance  of  the  professor  knowing  his 
student  is  if  he  happens  to  recognise  his  handwriting, 
which  is  very  unlikely,  but  in  practical  examinations 
the  examiners  who  are  professors  do  know  their  own 
students,  and  they  in  many  cases  adopt  the  system, 
which  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  adopting,  of  at- 
taching weight  to  what  they  know  of  the  previous  con- 
duct of  the  candidate.  I  think  they  are  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so ;  but  it  is  stated  that  London 
University  examiners  are  free  from  that  imputation. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  they  are  not  free  from 
that  imputation,  but  "wherever  a  practical  examination 
is  conducted  they  must  know  the  candidate.  Then 
there  is  also  another  point  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  conducting  examinations.  "When  a  man  has  to 
conduct  a  great  many  examinations  he  loses  interest 
in  the  answers  ;  he  does  not  know  the  writers ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  the  writers  he  is 
interested  in  the  answers  they  give. 

25.227.  (Sir  William  Savor//.)  But  at  the  London 
University  it  need  not  follow  that  even  in  the  viva 
voce  a  man  comes  into  contact  with  his  own  students. 
If  there  are  two  examiners  they  can  transfer  ? — They 
can  probably,  but  in  a  practical  examination  both  are 
present. 

25.228.  If  one  of  the  professors'  men  came  up  he 
could  transfer  him  to  his  colleague  ? — That  can  be 
done  sometimes. 

25.229.  Therefore  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  ? — 
It  does  not  follow  of  necessity  but  the  opportunity  is 
there. 

25.230.  {Chairman.)  All  this  is  against  paper  exa- 
minations altogether  ? — Yes. 

25.231.  You  have  gone  from  the  point  of  double 
papers  ? — Yes. 

25.232.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  objection  you  have  stated  is  not  one  which  de- 
pends upon  the  question  of  external  examiner  because 
I  myself  know  a  direct  instance  where,  at  University 
College,  the  professor  examining  his  own  student  set 
a  question  which  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
was  examining  ? — Of  course  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  place. 

25.233.  (Chairman.)  As  to  this  paper  examination 
what  would  be  the  alternative  ? — I  think  a  written 
examination  coupled  with  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

25.234.  Xot  viva  voce  examination  ? — One  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  a  candidate  may  not  do  him- 
self justice  in  viva  voce. 

25.235.  One  man  is  much  readier  ? — Yes,  one  man 
is  much  readier  and  another  man  gets  confused  and 
flurried. 

25.236.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  Then  you  attach 
importance  partly  to  the  character  of  the  man  ': — 
Yes. 

25.237.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  favouri- 
tism ? —  With  regard  to  favouritism,  I  think  that 
when  the  students  come  to  the  professor  to  begin  with, 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  make  one  or  other  a  favourite ; 
but.  as  time  goes  on,  one  or  other  becomes  a  favourite 
simply  because  he  has  earned  his  title  to  be  a 
favourite. 

25.238.  It  may  be  that  he  is  of  the  same  turn  of 
mind  as  the  professor  or  that  there  is  something  about 
him  which  interests  the  professor  ? — One  cannot  guard 
against  that.  The  probability  is  that  in  after  life  he 
will  have  the  same  turn  and  interest  other  people.  It 
shows  that  he  has  moral  qualities  which  deserve 
recognition. 

25,230.  Then  your  next  head  is  :  "  The  English  and 
"  foreign  methods  of  regarding  teachers  and  exami- 
"  net  s  "  ? — That  I  have  already  spoken  of  and  I  need 
not  revert  to  that  subject  again.  In  a  foreign  Uni- 
versity the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  elect  a  teacher,  and 
then  he  is  left  a  liee  hand.  In  England  the  tendency 
is  to  mistrust  a  teacher. 


25.240.  Then  with  regard  to  your  next  head,  which     W.  Ramsay, 
is:  "  The  arguments  of  the  so-called  University  Ex-    Esq.,  Ph.D.. 
"  tension  Society,"  you  have  already  touched  upon  F.R.S. 
that  to  a  certain  extent,  but  you  said  you  would  deal  .,4  ^77" 1893 

with  it  later  on  ? — I  mentioned  that  that  was  one  of  "   ' 

the  subjects  upon  which  the  University  College  pro- 
fessors are  fairly  well  agreed.  In  the  University 
Extension  Society  the  course  of  lectures  which  is 

given  depends  upon  the  popular  vote  of  the  persons 
who  hear  it.  The  plan  is  this  :  In  a  centre  a  short 
course  of  lectures  is  given.  It  is  advertised  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  usually  two  or  three  alternative  pro- 
positions are  put  before  the  students  who  happen  to 
come  to  the  first  two  or  three  lectures.  Usually  some 
one  or  other  who  is  pretty  well  known,  is  asked  to  open 
the  course  by  giving  two  or  three  purely  popular  lec- 
tures. This  collects  an  audience.  The  members  of  the 
audience  are  supplied  with  voting  papers  and  they  are 
asked  whether  they  will  have  a  course  of  lectures  on 
history,  political  economy,  or  what  not.  The  largest 
number  of  votes  wins,  and  a  course  of  lectures  is 
provided  ou  whatever  subject  gains  the  day.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  course  the  same  question  is  put  to  the 
students;  they  are  asked  whether  they  would  like  to 
continue  this  subject  or  have  some  other  subject,  and, 
again,  the  majority  of  votes  decides.  The  result  is  a 
set  of  desultory  courses — small  courses  of  10  lectures 
each — on  various  subjects. 

25.241.  And  you  do  not  think  this  system  would  be 
at  all  a  satisfactory  method  of  leading  up  to  a  degree  ? 
— I  think  not.  And  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  present  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  are 
perfectly  open  to  University  extension  students,  as 
they  are  to  all  the  world,  i  admit  that  the  students 
would  have  to  matriculate,  but  that  is  a  condition 
which  the  London  University  thinks  is  necessary  for 
its  degrees.  It  is  intended  to  imply  the  possession  of 
an  ordinary  school  education. 

25.242.  You  would  not  object  to  the  University 
giving  certificates  or  assisting  the  students  at  these 
evening  classes  in  some  wav,  independent  of  the 
degree? — Certainly  not. 

25.243.  Or  perhaps  by  the  plan  which  they  have 
adopted  at  Cambridge  of  allowing  a  certain  length  of 
attendance,  coupled  with  the  certificate,  to  count 
instead  of  residence  and  instead  of  part  of  the  Little 
Go  ? — The  difficulty  here  is  that  the  preliminary 
subjects  are  not  sufficiently  well  learnt.  Take  such  a 
subject  as  physics  :  in  order  to  study  advanced  physics 
it  is  necessary  to  know  a  certain  amount  of  mathe- 
matics. The  amount  need  not  be  great,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  mathematics  is  required.  Lectures  on 
physics  are  being  given  at  Toynbee  Hall — I  think  it 
is  a  fourth  course — by  my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Fison. 
He  told  me  the  other  day  that  his  students  do  not  know 
mathematics.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  He  cannot  con- 
tinue the  course.  I  may  mention  that  Toynbee  Hall 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  there  are  continuous 
courses,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where 
there  have  been  continuous  courses.  Here  is  the 
difficulty.  To  admit  such  persons  to  a  degree  would 
be  absurd  because  they  have  not  studied  physics  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  unable  to 
appreciate  the  science  to  its  full  extent  from  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics. 

25.244.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  They  do  not  know  mathe- 
matics, and  therefore  they  are  rather  out  of  the 
question  ? — Yes.  As  another  example,  take  geology 
of  which  several  courses  have  been  given  on  various 
occasions  by  University  extension  lecturers.  The 
University  of  London  requires  of  anybody  who  takes 
a  degree  of  which  geologv  is  a  part  that  he  shall 
know  some  chemistrv,  some  biology,  and  come  physics, 
but  these  lectures  on  geology  are  given  on  geology 
alone  ;  they  are  bound  to  be  elementary  lectures,  and  I 
do  not  think  would  qualify  for  any  part  of  a  degree 
without  the  preliminarv  knowledge  which  is  necessary. 
Then  I  should  like  to  direct  the  atteution  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  review  of  a  book  on  geology  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  LTniversity  Extension  Society,  Dr. 
Roberts.    The  last  sentence  in  the  review  expresses 
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W.  Ramsay,    our  views  very  clearly:  "We  cannot  help  doubting 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    "  the  wisdom  of  encouraging,  by  manuals  necessarily 
F.R.S.        «  partial  and  incomplete,  students  to  imagine  that 
"  they  have  really  mustered  a  subject;  at  any  rate  it 
U  Mar.  1863.    u  should  be  frankiy  admitted  that  this,  however  useful 
"  and  interesting,  is  not  education." 

25.245.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Then  your  objection  is  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  sequence  and  co-ordination  of 
study  ? — There  is  no  sufficient  provision  for  sequence 
and  co-ordination  of  study. 

25.246.  But  supposing  the  University  to  make 
some  provision  for  sequence  and  co-ordination  on 
lines  such  as  those  indicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Cunyng- 
ham,  who  gave  evidence  before  us  some  little  time 
ago,  and  who  had  communicated  with  Dr.  Roberts  on 
the  subject,  this  objection  would  be  removed  ? — Then 
vou  would  require  to  alter  one  fundamental  point  as 
regards  the  University  extension,  namely,  giving  the 
students  the  choice  of  what  they  themselves  wish  to 
study.  I  think  if  regular  classes  were  appointed  they 
would  become  just  as  popular  or  unpopular  as  regular 
classes  are  in  other  institutions. 

25.247.  But  if  they  wanted  it  to  tell  for  University 
purposes  they  must  make  their  choice  on  University 
lines? — Yes,  in  that  case  there  could  be  uo  objection. 

25.248.  {Chairman.)  If  the  present  University 
extension  body  in  London  wished  to  hand  over  their 
work  to  the  University  do  you  think  they  could  be 
taken  over  by  standing  committees  of  the  Senate? — I 
think  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  1  think 
they  might  be  found  useful  because  every  now  and 
then  somebody  turns  up  who  is  capable  of  education, 
and  then  he  attends  the  regular  courses.  I  may  men- 
tion that  classes  of  the  kind  have  been  known  for 
a  long  time  in  Scotland.  In  Glasgow,  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  there  have  been  courses  something 
like  these  ever  since  1840.  These  classes  are  attended 
by  the  general  public  for  amusement  and  instruction, 
and  every  now  and  then  seme  excellent  work  has 
been  produced  by  men  who  have  been  induced  by 
attendance  at  such  classes  to  give  up  their  lives  to  that 
particular  kind  of  work. 

25.249.  {Professor  Iiamsay.)  Under  the  new 
government  these  same  popular  lectures  in  the  evening 
have  been  co-related  to  the  course  for  which  a  regular 
diploma  is  given  in  the  day,  in  the  same  manner  as 
suggested  for  the  University  extension.  A  certain 
number  of  the  evening  courses  will  count  as  equivalent 
to  the  regular  work  done  for  the  diploma  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  such  a  course. 

25.250.  {Professor  Sidgvrick.)  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  on  the  same  point,  whether  you  have  react  Mr. 
Stuart's  evidence  ?--Yes. 

25.251.  Because  according  to  my  recollection  Mr. 
Stuart  is  desirous,  not  at  all  of  obtaining  degree  for  a 
the  University  extension  as  now  carried  on,  against 
which  vour  argument  has  been  urged,  but  of  obtain- 
ing a  degree  for  an  improved  kind  of  University 
extension  in  which  the  unsystematic  character  should 
be  carefully  removed  at  any  rate  for  those  who  were 
preparing  for  a  degree.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether 
your  objection,  and  the  objection  of  your  colleagues, 
would  apply  to  the  general  idea  of  a  course  of  study 
pursued  by  means  of  evening  instruction  and  extend- 
ing over  a  long  term  of  years,  if  that  instruction  was 
made  adequately  systematic  ? — I  think  not.  I  think 
one  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it,  but  the 
difficulty  comes  to  this.  There  is  a  want  of  funds  and 
the  only  way  of  getting  the  University  extension 
lectures  to  go  at  present  is  by  making  them  subject  to 
the  popular  vote. 

25.252.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  ? — I  have. 

25.253.  That  suggests  a  way  of  removing  that  diffi- 
culty ? — Yes.  Then  the  University  Extension  Society 
must  also  be  prepared  to  see  a  very  large  falling  olf  in 
the  number  of  people  attending  the  classes.  AVhat 
has  happened  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere  is  that  Univer- 
sity colleges  have  grown  out  of  extension  lectures. 

25.254.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Have  you  read  the  report  ? — 
2To,  1  have  not. 


25.255.  Then  you  are  probably  not  aware  that 
there  are  growing  up  in  London  very  large  centres 
indeed,  and  very  fairly  endowed  centres,  which  it  is 
always  contemplated  should  be  centres  of  University 
extension  instruction  in  their  higher  levels.  That 
would  tend  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  consolidation  to 
the  work  ? — The  experience  at  Bristol  was  this  :  large 
audiences  were  obtained  both  of  ladies  from  Clifton 
College  in  the  day  and  of  artizans  from  Bristol  in  the 
evening.  The  moment  the  thing  was  made  more  sys- 
tematic and  people  were  expected  to  pursue  a  more 
regular  system  of  instruction  the  attendance  fell  off. 

25.256.  The  experience  of  the  Birkbeck  Institution 
is  against  that? — I  do  not  think  that  the  birkbeck 
Institution  should  be  compared  with  University  exten- 
sion instruction.  There  they  teach  mainly  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Science  and  Art  examinations  of  South 
Kensington.  There  there  is  a  pecuniary  reward  and 
a  certain  amount  of  kudos  to  be  gained. 

25.257.  But  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to  South 
Kensington  ? — Not  wholly,  but  nearly  all  the  instruc  - 
tion given  in  science  and  art.  The  teachers  themselves 
have  told  me  so. 

25.258.  {Chairman.)  There  is  only  one  other  point 
which  you  have  already  touched  upon,  namely^  the 
proposal  that  the  University  should  appoint  the  pro- 
fessor ? — As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  who  appoints  the  professor;  the  point  is  who 
recommends  him. 

25.259.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Recommends  officially  ? — 
Yes,  recommends  officially.  The  ultimate  appoint- 
ment may  be  left  to  the  Crown  or  to  any  Council. 

25.260.  {Chairman.)  You  would  rather  the  pro- 
fessors were  recommended  by  the  body  of  teachers  ? — 
A  committee  of  experts  among  the  body  of  teachers 
is  really  what  is  required. 

25.261.  {Professor  Sanderson.)  But  considering 
that,  as  stated  a  little  time  ago,  a  great  deal  turns  on 
the  care  taken  in  electing  teachers,  and  considering 
that  you  propose  to  impose  on  all  teachers  great 
responsibility,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  pro- 
posal that  the  LTniversity  should  incorporate  bodies 
which  would  take  very  little  pains  in  this  respect  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  the  proposal. 

25.262.  You  were  speaking  of  medicine  ? — That 
opens  a  very  difficult  question.  I  wish  we  could  see 
the  Medical  Schools  reformed. 

25.263.  You  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
Medical  Schools  at  all  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  a  necessary 
evil.  I  think  the  Medical  Schools  will  continue  to 
appoint  their  own  men.  But  if  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  so  as  to  supervise  their  ajipointments  in 
such  a  sense  that  the  central  body  would  confirm  the 
appointment,  or,  if  the  appointment  was  manifestly  an 
unsuitable  one,  would  refuse  it,  it  would  make  the 
Medical  Schools  more  careful  in  recommending. 

25.264.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  As  the  matter  at 
present  stands,  the  several  schools  make  their  own 
appointments  in  an  independent  way,  but  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Royal  Colleges  to  say  that  they  would 
not  recognise  the  course  of  such  and  such  a  teacher  if 
he  were  absolutely  incompetent',  and  the  University 
you  suggest  might  have  such  a  power  as  that? — I 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  refuse  to 
recognise  an  existing  teacher. 

25.265.  It  would  be  a  strong  measure,  and  such  a 
question  would  not  be  likely  often  to  occur,  but  it 
might  be  for  consideration  whether  such  a  power  as 
that  might  not  exist  in  the  background  ? — Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a  better  solution  of  the  question  if 
the  Medical  Schools  were  to  agree  to  submit  their 
nominees  to  a  central  body  ? 

2.5,266.  If  they  would  agree  to  that,  it  would  be  a 
step  considerably  further,  because  at  present  they  are 
independent,  except  in  the  case  of  some  gross  abuse 
which  is  not  likely  to  arise  ? — Do  you  think  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  submit  their 
nominees  ? 

25,267.  I  only  mention  that  at  present,  the  system 
works  very  well,  and  one  does  not  see  why  the  same 
system  should  not   work  equally   well  within  the 
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University  ?-—  Of  course  either  alternative  might  he 
tried. 

25.268.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  So  what  you  really  attach 
weight  to  is  the  original  recommending  body,  the  body 
that  looks  after  the  testimonials  and  sifts,  and  makes 
inquiries  ? — Yes. 

25.269.  And  you  do  not  attach  very  much  weight  to 
question  who  it  is  who  finally  appoints.  Therefore,  I 
suppose  that  if  the  appointment  were  so  recommended 
you  would  not  see  very  great  objection  to  the  Uni- 
versity saying  that  large  powers  of  sanction  on  their 
part  would  be  necessary  for  the  appointment  of 
teachers  ? — Certainly  not,  I  should  think  by  no  means. 
I  should  also  add  that  I  do  not  think  as  a  rule  it  mat- 
ters. There  may  be  cases  of  course  in  which  it  does, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  matter  ;  nominee  No.  1  or 
No.  2  is  taken.  The  French  system  might  be  chosen, 
where  two  people  are  required  to  be  nominated. 

25.270.  As  it  is  in  the  Royal  School  of  Science 
now  ? — Yes  ;  in  point  of  fact  I  think  it  would  be  very 
rare  for  the  Minister  or  public  body  to  select  the  last 
nominee  in  preference  to  the  first.  Then  there  is  one 
other  point  which  I  wish  to  take  up,  that  is,  the  relation 
of  the  Council  of  University  College  to  the  professors, 
has  touched  upon  a  good  deal  in  the  evidence.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  that.  I  have 
been  since  1887  a.  professor  of  the  college,  and  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  on  the  Council.  I 
should  like  to  state  that  our  Council  in  no  sense  what- 
ever acts  as  a  drill  serjeant.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  the  college  affairs,  or 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Faculties,  in  any 
arbitrary  way.  There  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Council  and  the  Senate  as  such  ;  of  course 
we  divide  the  Council  and  we  divide  the  Senate,  and 
we  have  differences  of  opinion  among  ourselves,  but 
there  is  no  Council  party  and  Senate  party;  in  my 
experience  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind. 

25.271.  {Chairman.)  No  friction  of  that  sort? — . 
No,  there  has  been  no  friction  of  that  sort.  Then, 
again,  I  think  the  staff'  as  a  whole  have  no  feeling  of 
subordination  to  the  Council.  We  are  represented  on 
the  Council  by  six  members,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  Council  occupies  itself  with  one  class  of  business, 
namely,  financial  business,  and  that  the  Senate  occupies 
itself  with  another  class  of  business,  namely,  educa- 
tional business,  and  both  bodies  are  very  careful  to 
keep  within  their  limits.  I  think  that  might  be  taken 
as  possibly  a  pattern  to  be  followed  in  any  constitution 
of  the  University.  If  the  functions  of  the  Senate  and 
those  of  the  intimate  governing  body  are  not  one,  their 
functions  ought  to  be  definitely  laid  down.  The 
governing  body  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  one  class  of 
business  to  follow,  and  the  Senate  has  another  class  of 
business  to  follow.  That  arrangement  has  answered 
perfectly  in  University  College,  and  there  has  been  no 
friction. 

25.272.  {Sir  William  Savory.)  Neither  body  is 
supreme  ? — The  Council  is  supreme. 

25.273.  If  a  disputed  question  arose,  the  Council 
would  overrule  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  the  Council  would 
overrule  the  Senate,  but  the  Senate  would  have  a  right, 
to  appeal  to  the  body  of  governors,  which  would  be 
the  last  resort.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  all  feel 
that  we  owe  the  Council  a  great  deal  for  giving  us  so 
much  of  their  time.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  are  exemplary  in  the  way  they  come,  and  they 
take  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  over  our  affairs. 

25.274.  {Professor  Ramsay.)  You  have  mentioned 
that  you  were  a  supporter  of  the  professorial  scheme  ? 
— Yes,  in  theory. 

25.275.  Could  you  state  exactly  the  reasons  for 
which  you  separated  yourself  from  that  scheme  ? — 
Supposing  there  were  no  institutions  whatever  cf  a 
University  character,  1  could  conceive  the  possibility 
of  founding  a.  University  by  starting  in  various  places 
colleges  under  a  central  administration,  and  organisa- 
tion and  colleges  on  the  German  principle,  very  much 
as  they  exist  in  Berlin  at  this  present  moment.  That 
is  not  our  position  in  Loudon;  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
great  many  vested  interests  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  quite 


hopeless  to  imagine  that  it  is  possible  to  override  these     W.  Ramsay, 
vested  interests,  and  to  create  such  a  central  body ;    Esq.,  Ph.  V., 
and  in  that  way  I  differ  from  my  colleagues  on  the  FJt.S. 
subject.    I  think  it  is  hardly  worth  while  struggling,  ^4  \rar  1893 
for  the  difficulties  are  so  great.  '  '  ' 

25.276.  Then  the  point  upon  which  you  approved 
of  the  professorial  scheme  was  the  great  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  real  control  of  the  teaching  and  exami- 
ning must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  professorial  body  ? — 
Yes. 

25.277.  Would  that  condition  be  realised  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Gresham  Charter  ? — To  a  certain 
extent.  The  interference  by  outsiders  on  the  Senate  of 
the  Gresham  University  would  lie  comparatively  small. 
There  is  a  very  large  representation  given  to  the  pro- 
fessorial element  in  the  Gresham  Scheme. 

25.278.  Then  the  real  ground  on  which  you  prefer 
the  Gresham  Charter  to  any  possible  scheme  in  which 
the  University  of  London  would  take  part,  would  be 
that  you  feel  that  iii  any  such  scheme  the  college 
would  have  to  sacrifice  a  greater  amount  of  their 
present  independence  ? — In  any  scheme  that  I  have 
seen  they  would  require  to  sacrifice  a  greater  amount 
of  their  present  independence. 

25.279.  And  also  the  Council  especially  would  lose 
its  importance  in  relation  to  University  College? — I 
do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  actual  existiug 
Council  at  University  College.  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  capable  body  and  exceedingly  well  chosen,  but  I 
should  conceive  that  another  Council  might  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well. 

25.280.  But  do  you  conceive  that  a  general  Council 
appointed  with  a  view  to  the  whole  of  the  colleges 
joining  this  new  University  could  stand  towards  them 
all,  and  towards  each  of  them  individually,  in  as  satis- 
factory a  relationship  as  the  Council  of  University 
College  does  to  University  College? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

25.281.  Is  it  one  of  your  grouuds  of  objection 
that  you  feel  that  under  the  Gresham  Charter  the  col- 
lege would  have  an  individuality  ? — It  would  have  an 
individuality. 

25.282.  You  would  have  a  greater  certainty  that  the 
points  you  have  mentioned  to-day  would  be  preserved 
under  the  Gresham  Charter  than  in  any  scheme  under 
which  the  University  of  London  should  assume  the 
headship  of  the  University  ? — That  is  so,  but  I  can 
conceive  a  scheme  of  this  kind ;  that  the  Senate  of 
University  College  should  lie  left  very  much  to  manage 
University  Colleges  with,  as  it  were,  the  Council  over 
them,  which  might  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
themselves  and  a  certain  number  of  other  people. 
That  does  not  appear  to  lie  impossible.  For  instance, 
if  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  were  entirely 
re-organised  ;  if  the  members  who  do  not  attend  it 
were  given  permanent  leave  of  absence,  if  I  may  say  so, 
and  if  a  number  of  professors  were  added  to  it,  1  think 
London  University  Senate,  as  it  is  called,  would  form 
a  Council  practically  of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
University  College. 

25.283.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  regard  it  as 
essential  that  the  Council  of  University  College  which 
is  the  ultimate  Governing  Body  of  University  College, 
should  have  no  interest  except  those  of  University 
College  to  consider  ? — No. 

25.284.  May  I  suggest  that  the  whole  of  your  evi- 
dence to-day  has  rather  pointed  in  the  direction  that 
you  think  it  desirable  to  establish  LTniversity  College 
as  a  LTniversity  by  itself  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  we 
are  a  small  University. 

25.285.  And  that  your  whole  scheme,  and  the  ideas 
on  which  it  is  based,  have  not  been  drawn  up  mainly 
with  a  view  to  the  other  educational  agencies  which 
the  LTniversity  of  London  is  expected  to  comprehend  ? 
— I  think  (lie  difficulties  are  these;  that  the  South 
Kensington  establishment  is  a  Government  establish- 
ment. Of  course  one  can  conceive  a  radical  alteration 
in  Government  views  as  to  its  purposes  and  aims, 
and  that  it  could  be  incorporated  into  a  University' 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  happen.  Then  with 
regard  to   the  City  and   Guilds  Institute   we  have 
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W.  Ramsay,  heard  that  the  authorities  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
Esq.  Ph.D.,    Institute  do  not  regard  it  as  permanently  endowed  ; 

F .R.S.  j uey  app0int  their  professors  from  year  to  year.  And 
24  M — 1898  tliese  bodies  declare  that  they  prefer  to  keep 

ar'  '  aloof  and  see  the  University  founded,  and  then  after- 
wards ascertain  their  relationship  to  it.  That  leaves 
us  with  practically  only  two  bodies,  University  College 
and  King's  College,  and  of  course  it  is  the  Greshain 
scheme  that  those  two  should  be  federated  in  the 
University. 

25.286.  And  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
support  the  Gresham  Charter  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
confined  mainly  to  those  two  colleges,  though  you 
are  obliged  as  a  necessity  to  introduce  medical  schools 
which  do  not  come  up  to  your  standard  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  our  standard,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  their  standard  is  in  medicine. 
I  fancy  it  is  good. 

25.287.  You  said  it  would  be  desirable  in  view  of 
vested  interests  that  the  whole  scheme  of  medical  educa- 
tion should  be  refoi'med.  Consequently  your  idea  would 
have  been  a  junction  of  those  schools  and  the  two 
colleges  together  ? — I  do  not  recollect  saying  that. 

25.288.  I  thought  you  gave  that  particular  answer 
when  you  were  asked  about  the  Medical  Schools.  I 
thought  you  said  you  would  like  to  see  them  reformed  ? 

(Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  Professor  William 
Ramsay  was  dealing  with  science  ? — ( Witness.)  1  was 
thinking  of  science  really.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Medical  Schools 
to  centralise  the  science  teaching  and  club  together  to 
have  one  competent  man  instead  of  a  number  of 
teachers,  as  they  have  at  present. 

25.289.  {Professor  Ram  set]/.)  Then  you  do  not  re- 
gard the  admission  of  these  schools  as  a  blot  upon  your 
system  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  Medical  Faculty  of 
course  will  always  stick  up  for  its  own  rights  very 
forcibly ;  there  would  be  a  majority  against  the 
other  Faculties  if  it  ever  came  to  a  vote. 

25.290.  That  is  in  the  supreme  body  ? — Yes. 

25.291.  But  the  great  point  in  your  evidence  has 
been  the  superiority  of  the  professorial  training  which 
knows  the  student  and  which  examines  the  student, 
with  a  view  to  his  whole  past  and  his  whole  character 
in  the  college  ? — Yes. 

25.292.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
governing  body  at  present,  do  you  consider  that  those 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  a  way  which  meets  your 
view  in  each  one  of  the  medical  colleges  ?  Do  you 
think  they  have  the  same  guarantee  for  that  high 
professorial  mode  of  teaching  which  you  describe  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  worked  in  this  way.  If  the  teachers 
in  one  Medical  School  were  to  act  as  the  external 
examiners  with  the  others,  to  be  associated  in  groups 
of  three  or  four,  so  that  there  should  be  a  board  of 
examination  for  anatomy,  a  board  of  examination  for 
surgery,  and  so  on,  the  standard  would  be  equalised  in 
that  way. 

25.293.  That  refers  to  examinations.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  each  one  of  these  schools  carries  on  their 
complete  system  of  examinations,  side  by  side  ? — I 
really  am  no  judge  of  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
smaller  hospitals  do  in  the  way  of  examination.  I  am 
no  judge  whatever  of  their  efficiency. 

25.294.  So  that  your  view  of  the  Gresham  Charter 
is  not  formed  with  regard  to  the  special  case  of  the 
Medical  Schools  ?— -No. 

25.295.  You  have  to  accept  them,  and  to  hope  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  afterwards  which  will 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  Gresham 
scheme  is  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Medical  Schools  ; 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  them  to  agree  to  accept 
anything. 

25.296.  Therefore  you  must  take  them  at  their  own 
price? — You  must  take  them  at  their  own  price,  and 
trust  to  better  things. 

25.297.  Therefore,  would  it  be  one  of  the  elements 
of  your  scheme  that  the  Gresham  University  should 
have  power  under  the  Charter  to  govern  the  Medical 
Schools  as   a  whole,  and  introduce    what  reforms 


they  choose  ? — I  think  pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Medical  Schools  gradually  to  introduce 
reforms. 

25.298.  And  that  representation  on  the  Council 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  non-medical  school 
element  to  bring  them  gradually  into  conformity  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  the  non-medical  school  element, 
because  some  of  the  Medical  Schools  have  teachers  who 
would  support  us  in  the  views  we  are  advocating. 

25.299.  The  real  question  is  the  vested  interests  ? — 
Yes. 

25.300.  Do  you  consider  that  your  governing  body 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  those  vested 
interests  in  the  way  which  purely  educational  interests 
require? — I  am  sorry  that  the  Gresham  Charter 
contains  no  scheme  for  possible  incorporation.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
some  provision  for  it,  or  some  provision  that,  should 
incorporation  be  found  desirable,  there  should  be  some 
means  for  carrying  it  out.  But  it  must  grow.  I  think 
if  we  had  the  Gresham  Charter  with  some  powers  of 
that  sort,  the  tendency  of  the  Gresham  scheme  would 
have  been  that  the  colleges  would  have  drawn  nearer 
and  nearer  each  other. 

25.301.  With  regard  to  other  outside  bodies  your 
plan  is  founded  upon  their  exclusion  ? — The  only 
other  bodies  that  one  can  mention  are  Bedford  College 
and  Queen's  College. 

25.302.  You  have  mentioned  the  College  of  Science, 
and  so  forth  ? — The  College  of  Science  and  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute,  I  fancy,  exclude  themselves. 

25.303.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  recollect  the  evidence 
of  that  ? — I  take  it  as  the  result  of  what  I  have  read, 
but,  of  course  opinions  may  differ. 

25.304.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  take  it  as  the 
result  of  the  evidence  that  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  exclude  themselves  ? 
—By  saying  that  their  schemes  were  not  worked  on 
the  lines  of  a  University.  I  think  that,  put  shortly, 
the  evidence  of  their  representatives  has  been  this  ; 
found  the  University,  and  we  shall  see  where  we  come 
in. 

25.305.  (Mr.  Kendall)  Is  not  that  true  also  of 
University  College  and  King's  College,  if  you  sum- 
marise the  evidence  ? — I  have  not  thought  so. 

25.306.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  With  regard  to  the 
University  extension  movement,  I  understand  that  you 
make  no  definite  provision  for  that  ? — I  should  give 
power  to  grant  certificates  or  diplomas. 

25.307.  And  you  would  trust  to  the  inherent  adapt- 
ability of  the  Gresham  University  when  constituted 
to  go  outside  its  own  sphere,  and  provide  for  legitimate 
wants  of  that  kind  ? — There  is  a  very  great  temptation 
to  do  so,  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  for 
senior  students  to  do.  The  extension  lectures  are  the 
great  outlet  for  young  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men 
who  are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

25.308.  And  you  think  that  the  University  might 
be  trusted  to  manage  that  in  as  large  and  liberal  a  way 
as  circumstances  might  warrant  ? — I  think  so.  But  a 
compulsory  paragraph  might  be  necessary. 

25.309.  You  spoke  about  three  different  modes  in 
which  two  systems  of  examination  might  be  combined. 
I  did  not  understand  the  ground  on  which  you 
dismissed  entirely  the  idea  of  a  common  set  of  papers 
for  the  external  student  and  the  internal  student  ?  — 
The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  same  papers  would  not 
be  applicable.  In  the  one  case  you  wish  to  test  the 
training  of  a  candidate,  and  in  the  other  case  you  wish 
to  test  the  knowledge  of  a  candidate. 

25.310.  And  in  your  view  it  is  impossible  to  test  the 
training  of  a  candidate  by  papers  ? — It  is  very  difficult. 
One  can  attempt  to  do  so,  but  as  a  rule  it  fails. 

25.311.  You  know  it  has  been  done  in  the  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ? — They  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  it. 

25.312.  Not  all.  We  have  had  before  us  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  of  the  whole  system,  and  he  did  not 
take  that  view  ? — Professor  Fitzgerald,  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  takes  the  opposite  view.  He  says  they 
would  be  willingly  rid  of  it;  it  is  a  blot. 
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25.313.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  That  is  not  Professor 
Mahaffy's  view  ? — I  suppose  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  there  as  here. 

25.314.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  They  put  it  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  it  as  it  exercises  a  general  in- 
fluence over  the  education  of  Ireland  ? — That  may 
be  so. 

25.315.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  At  any  rate,  you 
have  formed  an  opinion  so  strongly  about  it  that  you 
would  not  contemplate  it  as  a  possibility  ? — I  think 
we  should  be  no  better  off  than  we  are.  There  would 
be  no  improvement. 

25.316.  But  supposing  the  Senate  of  the  University 
were  constituted  iu  just  such  a  way  as  you  proposed 
to  constitute  the  Grresham  University  Senate,  I  do 
not  mean  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  but  in  the 
same  way,  giving  the  colleges  which  now  exist, 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  so  forth, 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  influence  which  they 
would  have  under  the  Gresham  Charter,  then  would 
not  the  objection  as  to  the  possibility  of  changing  their 
papers,  and  the  style  and  mode  of  the  examination,  be 
removed? — Who  would  frame  the  papers?  Who 
would  examine  them  ? 

25.317.  I  am  presuming  a  system  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  as  you  have  in  the  Gresham  scheme ;  that 
the  Senate  were  composed  of  persons  drawn  from 
professors  in  London,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
governing  body  under  the  Grresham  scheme.  Why 
should  not  new  ideas  about  papers  &c.  permeate  to 
them  as  much  as  to  the  Council  of  the  Grresham 
University  ? — Take  a  concrete  instance.  If  I  were 
setting  papers  on  chemistry  with  my  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  of  King's  College,  I  imagine  we 
should  consult  together  and  examine  the  students 
in  constant  consultation  as  to  how  each  student  did, 
how  he  worked  individually,  and  how  much  about  him 
was  known  to  us.  If  an  internal  examiner  is  em- 
ployed he  would  necessarily  be  employed  with  us  in 
considering  the  results.  Supposing  one  had  to  deal 
with  outsiders  

25.318.  I  was  putting  the  question  of  outsiders 
away  just  now,  and  considering  how  you  internally 
would  be  affected  differently  by  a  scheme  of  which  the 
Senate  of  the  University  should  be  the  head,  in  your 
relation  to  that  examination  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

25.319.  You  do  not  contemplate  having  one  set  of 
examination  papers  in  King's  College,  and  another 
in  University  College,  do  you? — No;  i.e.  for  junior 
students. 

25.320.  You  would  have,  one  common  system  in 
King's  College,  University  College,  and  all  the  Medical 
Schools  ? — Yes. 

25.321.  Therefore  a  scheme  for  reconstituting 
London  University,  which  should  have  a  Senate  realis- 
ing your  fundamental  conditions  for  admitting  pro- 
fessors, &c.  would  quite  meet  your  view  ? — Yes. 

25.322.  Then  the  only  question  remaining  would 
be  in  what  way  would  the  external  student  be  at  a 
disadvantage  by  being  given  the  privilege  of  being 
examined  by  the  same  examiners  ? — If  you  say  ex- 
amined by  the  same  professors,  I  think  the  external 
student  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  would 
not  be  known  to  them. 

25.323.  The  college  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  ? — 
Yes. 

25.324.  The  external  students  would  come  to  a 
college  without  having  those  facilities  given  to  them  ? 
— Yes.  I  must  have  expressed  myself  indistinctly  to 
begin  with.  I  was  thinking  of  examiners  external  to 
the  professors. 

25.325.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  it 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Then  in  the 
next  place,  if  you  take  the  position  of  the  external 
student,  under  the  system  which  I  have  suggested,  by 
which  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  questions 
which  met  your  approval  in  the  case  of  the  internal 
student,  how  would  you  compare  his  position  with 
that  which  he  now  enjoys,  of  being  examined  by 
examiners  who  have  no  relation  to  teachers  elsewhere  ? 


Can  you  point  out  any  particular  in  which  the  ex-     W.  Ramsay 
ternal  student  would  be  worse  off  by  having  to  submit    Esq.,  Ph.D., 
to  an  examination  by  London  teachers,  conversant  r.n.o. 
with  teaching,  than  under  the  present  system  of  having  „4  Mar  1893 

as  examiners  men  who  have  no  relation  to  the  teacher  " 

at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would  be  worse  off,  except 
by  contrast. 

25.326.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the 
external  students  might  be  rejected  ?— Yes. 

25.327.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  You  have  given 
us  a  great  deal  of  interesting  evidence  with  reference 
to  examinations,  examiners,  and  examinees.  Do  you 
not  think  that  subjects  of  that  sort  should  be  left  very 
largely  to  the  University  itself  to  determine.  Ought 
they  to  be  made  the  subject  of  Charter,  which  we 
have  chiefly  to  deal  with  ? — I  think  not. 

25.328.  "They  should  be  rather  left  to  the  Univer- 
sity, when  formed,  to  decide  and  modify  from  time  to 
time  as  it  may  seem  to  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity desirable  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree.  The  University 
should  have  a  free  hand  iu  such  matters. 

25.329.  So  that  in  reality  it  is  a  matter  that  scarcely 
concerns  us  ? — Probably  not  as  such  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  which  would  very  largely  influence  you  in  de- 
termining what  constitution  you  would  give  to  the 
University. 

25.330.  Given  such  a  constitution  as  would  enable 
it  to  decide  matters  as  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  best 
manner,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  University  a 
very  free  hand  to  decide  such  matters  as  these  ? — Yes. 

25.331.  In  fact  the  Charter  should  embrace  no 
more  points  than  are  absolutely  necessary  ? — I  quite 
agree. 

25.332.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  May  I  take  it  that  substan- 
tially what  you  desire  is  that  the  educational  regula- 
tions of  the  University,  including  the  settlement  of  a 
syllabus,  where  a  syllabus  was  necessary,  the  courses 
of  instruction,  and  the  courses  of  the  examinations, 
and  the  recommendations  for  professorships  should  be 
practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  professoriate  ? — 
Yes. 

25.333.  That  is  the  one  basal  idea  ?— That  is  the 
fundamental  idea. 

25.334.  You  woidd  desire  that  the  administrative 
details,  financial  business,  the  conduct  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  relation  to  external  bodies,  and  the  settlement 
of  any  disputes  that  could  not  be  otherwise  decided, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  or  Senate  ? — ■ 
On  which  the  professors  should  be  largely  represented. 

25.335.  When  you  say  largely,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  stipulate  for  a  majority  or  not  ? — No,  I 
think  not.    A  third  would  be  large  enough. 

25.336.  With  regard  to  the  combination  which  has 
been  suggested  by  Professor  Ramsay,  and  the  conduct 
of  a  uniform  system  in  which  University  teaching 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  examinations,  might  not 
that  tend  advantageously  to  bring  what  are  called 
external  students  within  good  lines  of  advice  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  acquire  their  information 
and  cultivate  their  understanding? — Yes,  I  quite 
agree,  but  my  point  is  the  practical  one  as  to  whether 
such  an  arrangement  is  possible. 

25.337.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  might  be  desir- 
able ? — Certainly. 

25.338.  And  might  tend  to  induce  him — I  will  not 
say  to  drive  him — within  those  more  regular  courses 
of  instruction  which  you  would  agree  it  is  desirable 
he  should  have  ? — -I  think  it  is  probable. 

25.339.  As  to  the  practicability  of  it  we  have  had 
some  very  valuable  evidence  from  the  University  of 
Dublin,  from  the  later  witness ;  indeed,  we  find  that 
the  external  students,  notwithstanding  that  supposed 
disadvantage,  occasionally  do  extremely  well,  even  in 
honours  ? — So  I  understand. 

25.340.  So  that  the  disadvantage  would  not  seem 
to  be  of  that  magnitude  which  has  been  represented 
by  some  ? — I  think  the  disadvantage  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  external  student;  that  he  must  look  out 
for  himself. 

25.341.  And  that  (he  disadvantage  is  not  so  great 
as  to  preclude  his  earning  his  fair  position  on  the 
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W.  Hamsay,  University  lists  ? — Probably  not.  If  he  has  got  this 
Esq.,  Ph.D.,    instruction  somewhere,  he  probably  has   got  good 

•  ■  V  "  instruction. 
4  Mar  1893        25,342.  And  without  that  instruction  he  probably 

 '        '    will  not  succeed? — Probably  ;  but  my  point  was  as  to 

the  possibility  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  in  London. 
Remember  that  Convocation  would  oppose  it. 

25.343.  That  is  the  next  point  I  was  going  to.  Are 
you  aware  that  Convocation  has  advocated  a  scheme  of 
University  professorial  examination,  and  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  that  will  be  of  no  prejudice  to  external 
students.  So  that  Convocation  appears  to  have  so  far 
given  up  the  case  ? — It  is  a  professorial  examination 
of  a  curious  kind.  They  propose  to  recognise  pro- 
fessors of  various  institutions,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  those  institutions.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
entrust  Convocation  with  that  power  of  recognition. 

25.344.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Convocation 
should  have  any  powers  of  recognition  or  otherwise,  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  Convocation  appears  by  its 
latest  utterances  not,  to  attach  so  much  weight  to  the 
objection  as  other  persons  do  ? — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 

25.345.  That  at  least  would  go  some  way  towards 
removing  the  objection  ? — Yes. 

25,34(5.  And,  amongst  others,  the  late  Royal  Com- 
mission did  not  feel  that  the  external  student  would 
be  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  by  having  the  courses 
prescribed  and  the  examinations  controlled  by  a  teach- 
ing University.  That  might  be  left  to  the  University 
to  consider  ? — Yes. 

25.347.  With  respect  to  what  you  said  about  the  City 
and  Guilds  I  rather  gathered  from  their  evidence  that 
what  they  objected  to  was  not  that  they  were  not  on 
University  lines,  but  that  the  University  was  not  on 
their  liues,  and  what  they  claimed  was  that  if  they 
came  in  there  should  be  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
I  understand  that  you  at  University  College  practically 
teach  applied  science  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  .at 
the  City  and  Guilds  ? — Certainly. 

25.348.  And  I  suppose  you  would  desire  that  ap- 
plied science  courses  should,  as  has  been  urged  by 
some  of  your  professors  before  us,  be  recognised  ? — 
Certainly. 

25,340.  If  recognised  as  they  desire,  the  objection 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  would  be  met  ? — I  thought  the 
question  was  one  of  funds. 

25.350.  No,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  funds  ? — I 
thought  Mr.  Wntney  gave  evidence  about  that. 

25.351.  So  far  as  the  professors  were  concerned 
which  is  the  evidence  we  have  now  principally  to 
consider,  their  objection  seemed  to  be  only  on  the  line 
that  applied  science  was  not  given  due  weight  ? — 
Then  I  should  like  to  state  on  behalf  of  University 
College  that  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  welcome 
them  in. 

25.352.  You  have  pointed  out  a  defect  in  the 
Gresham  Charter  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
stimulating  or  promoting  the  co-ordination  of  institu- 
tions. Supposing  the  University  had  the  power  (I  do 
not  speak  of  existing  professorships,  that  would  be  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  itself)  but  supposing  the 
University  had  in  the  future  the  power  of  appointing 
University  professors,  and  recognising  in  various  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  London  the  teaching  of 
the  professors  appointed  by  them  on  such  recommenda- 
tions as  you  have  just  suggested,  would  not  the  posses- 
sion of  a  power  of  that  kind,  coupled  with  a  recognition 
of  the  teaching  of  the  professors  so  appointed,  be  of 
great  value  as  a  means  for  co-ordinating  the  teaching 
of  the  various  institutions  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand. 

i!5,353.  You  vourself  mentioned  the  medical  schools. 
Without  going  into  invidious  suggestions  everybody 
seems  to  agree  that  a  good  deal  of  co-ordination 
might  be  advantageouslv  introduced  among  them  ? — 
Yes. 

25,354.  Supposing  the  question  to  arise  in  the 
University  Council  of  whether  there  should  be  at  a 
particular  institution  a  professorship  recognised, 
another  at  a  second  institution,  and  another  at  a  third, 
all  in  the  same  line,  and  they  were  to  come  to  a  con- 


clusion, as  you  have  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  one  professor  appointed  to  the  three,  the 
University  could  then  practically  effect  a  co-ordination 
in  that  direction  ? — Do  you  not  think  it  would  give 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  friction  ? 

25.355.  Every  change  gives  rise  to  some  friction. 
But  would  not  that  be  in  effect  a  power  of  considerable 
value,  and  efficiency  ? — I  suppose  you  would  contem- 
plate something  of  this  sort :  that  when  a  hospital 
appointed,  say  a  lecturerer  on  pathology,  it  would 
submit  the  names  of  persons  whom  it  regarded  as 
suitable,  for  the  University  to  choose  one.  The 
University  might  choose  none,  and  say  "  We  will  not 
appoint."    I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 

25.356.  You  think  that  might  be  advantageous  ? — 
Yes. 

25.357.  They  might  say,  "  You  really  cannot  teach 
"  chemistry,  and  we  will  not  appoint  a  professor  to 
"  preside  over  no  apparatus  "  ? — Yes. 

25.358.  And  the  effect  of  that  might  be  that  they 
would  have  to  unite  with  another  school  ? — Yes. 

25.359.  So  that  without  any  violent  revolutionary 
means  or  "  deglutition,"  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
University  Court,  or  Council  of  the  Court,  or  whether 
it  was,  would  possess  considerable  power  of  co-ordina- 
ting the  various  institutions  giving  higher  instruc- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  certainly  would. 

25.360.  You  have  answered  Professor  Ramsay  that 
if  University  College  could  be  treated  by  itself  that 
might  be  a  University  ? — Jt  certainly  is  a  small  Uni- 
versity in  all  but  the  name. 

25,301.  Although  in  one  department  we  have  been 
told  it  was  not  properly  equipped.  You  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  difficulty  which  this  Commission  has 
to  face  is  that  University  College  is  not  in  fact  the 
only  institution  that  has  to  be  considered  ? — Yes. 

25.362.  And  that  whatever  we  do  we  must  make 
such  provision  as  to  include  the  just  claims  of  the 
public  upon  these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  claims 
of  the  institutions,  and  not  only  University  College 
but  various  other  institutions  ? — Yes. 

25.363.  You  would  not  deny  that  that  is  a  point 
which  we  are  to  give  effect  to  if  we  are  to  have  a 
University  of  London  which  is  worthy  of  its  name  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  pointed  out  in 
that  connexion  that  the  population  of  London  is  quite 
exceptional. 

25.364.  Still  London  is  a  unit  ?— Is  it  ?  Well,  it 
has  one  name. 

25.365.  It  is  a  centre.  You  cannot  have  two 
centres  ? — There  is  ample  room  for  a  great  many  in- 
stitutions at  one  time. 

25.366.  A  great  many  Universities  ? — A  great  many 
branches  of  the  University. 

25.367.  But  not  a  great  many  Universities  ?— I  do 
not  even  say  that  there  is  not  room  for  two  Univer- 
sities in  London. 

25.368.  If  two,  why  not  three  ?— Granted. 

25.369.  That  is  hardly  a  practical  way  of  looking  at 
the  question,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not.  In 
Scotland,  with  a  population  of  four  millions,  there  are 
four  Universities. 

25.370.  But  London  is  a  unit  ? — Yes,  but  the  dis- 
tances are  so  great  that  if  there  were  ever  to  be  a  Uni- 
versity in  the  East  End  there  would  be  no  rapid 
communication  between  the  east  and  the  west. 

25.371.  Are  you  prepared  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mission now  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  an 
entirely  new  scheme  by  which  a  series  of  Universities 
should  be  formed  in  London  ? — No.  I  should  prefer 
one  University  with  one  centre  of  government. 

25.372.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  said  "  institu- 
tions," and  Mr.  Anstie  took  you  up  as  if  you  had 
said  "  Universities "  ? — Yes.  1  merely  pointed  out  in 
passing  that  Scotland,  with  a  less  population  than  that 
of  London,  has  four  Universities. 

25.373.  (Mr,  Rendall.)  You  favour  on  the  whole 
the  institution  of  the  new  University  upon  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  lines  of  federation  of  colleges  as  the  most 
practical  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  the  least 
friction. 
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25.374.  What  I  missed  on  the  whole  of  your  evi- 
dence was  any  idea,  or  provision,  or  suggestion  for 
enlarging  the  "scope  of  the  University  particularly  in 
the  administration  of  University  endowments  inde- 
pendently of  school  or  college  endowments.  Upon 
the  plan  of  the  federated  University  of  colleges,  the 
provision  would  be  that  all  endowments,  whether 
given  by  Parliament  or  not,  would  pass  practically 
into  the  hands  of  the  federated  colleges  or  schools  for 
an  independent  administration  ? — Yes. 

25.375.  In  your  conception  of  a  University  in 
Loudon  would  you  make  no  distinction  with  regard 
to  endowments  for  collegiate  and  University  pur- 
poses ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  collegiate  and  University  purposes  in  that 
sense.  The  endowments  would  be  in  trust  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  and  they  would  apply  them  as 
they  thought  best.  If  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
totally  new  college  they  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

25.376.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  at  all  likely 
to  be  given  Imperial  endowments  to  two  practically 
federated  colleges  rather  than  to  a  University  which 
would  embrace  those  colleges,  but  the  scheme  of 
which  would  be  a  University  rather  than  a  college 
scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  differ- 
ence. It  is  the  same  thing  in  another,  name,  is  it 
not  ? 

25.377.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  when  you 
come  to  denominationalism  ? — You  mean  the  denomi- 
nationalism of  King's  College  ? 

25.378.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  touch  that.  Personally 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  denominationalism  of  King's 
College. 

25.379.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  a  hindrance 
to  a  Parliamentary  grant  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

25.380.  And  that,  at  all  events,  might  be  got  over 
by  putting  the  University  on  larger  lines,  whicli  would 
enable  it  to  embrace  any  institutions  that  the  Univer- 
sity thought  proper  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  Commission  recommend  the  absorption  of  in- 
stitutions like  the  Birkbeck,  the  Polytechnic,  and  in- 
stitutions of  that  kind. 

25.381.  You  have  spoken  of  your  desire  to  see 
further,  incorporation  of  certain  institutions,  and  I  think 
you  said  that  the  other  bodies  had  shown  no  inclination 
to  come  into  the  University  scheme  ? — That  is  to  say, 
the  South  Kensington  School. 

25.382.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  that 
they  should  suspend  judgment  until  they  know  what 
fashion  of  scheme  it  is,  but  taking  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  it  stands,  could  you  fancy  the  City  and 
Guilds,  South  Kensington,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  or  any  of  these  important  bodies  think- 
ing for  an  instant  of  coming  in  and  casting  in  their 
lot  ? — I  always  understood  that  some  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  anxious  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know 
the  history  of  the  question,  but  I  understood  that  the 
negotiations  had  made  a  certain  amount  of  progress. 

25.383.  You  feel  that  a  more  attractive  scheme 
might  be  made,  which  would  allow  University  recog- 
nition of  institutions  without  definite  inclusion  of 
those  institutions  as  part  of  the  University  ? — I  do  not 
see  the  distinction. 

25.384.  One  would  adopt  college  representation  as 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  the  University,  and 
the  other  would  take  rather  the  basis  of  Faculties  and 
teachers,  and  of  election  by  University  teachers,  or  by 
teachers  qua  members  of  the  University  ? — I  think  it 
would  come  to  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  long 
run.  You  would  be  obliged  to  select  the  same  people, 
and  you  would  select  them  under  a  different  name. 

25.385.  Quite  so,  but  you  would  select  them  not  as 
representatives  of  federated  institutions  but  on  their 
merits  as  men  of  influence  in  the  collective  body  of 
teachers  ? — I  think  if  you  get  the  same  men  together  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  they  are  selected,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  select  in  one  way  more  than  in 
another. 

25,380.  In  one  way  they  come  to  represent  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  other  way  they  come  individually. 
It  makes  a  difference  in  their  attitude,  and  also  it  gives 
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a  wider  range,  because  it  allows  you  to  admit 
individuals  rather  than  to  admit  colleges  ? — There  are 
institutions  which  would  be  bound  to  exist,  and  which 
would  be*bound  to  govern  themselves  more  or  less. 
There  are  several  institutions  with  trust  funds. 

25.387.  And  you  woidd  make  the  sacrifice,  of  leaving 
out  such  bodies  as  the  South  Kensington  School  ? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  bring  them 
in.  General  Donnelly's  evidence  appears  to  me  to 
show  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed. 

25.388.  {Professor  Sidgwich.)  In  General  Don- 
nelly's evidence,  as  you  may  have  observed,  he  said 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  University  selecting 
certain  teachers  in  South  Kensington,  and  letting  their 
lecturers  give  University  lectures,  he  thought  that 
would  be  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
from  your  answer  to  Mr.  Kendall  whether,  in  the  case 
of  an  institution  like  South  Kensington,  you  saw  an 
objection  to  selecting  certain  distinguished  teachers, 
who  were  doing  University  work,  and  saying  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  that  they  should 
be  treated  exactly  as  University  teachers,  although  the 
institution  remained  outside  ? — No,  I  see  no  objection 
•whatever  to  that. 

25.389.  (Professor  Sanderson.)  May  we  assume 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  University  College  could 
be  erected  into  a  University,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  could 
have  the  power  of  granting  degrees  and  had  sufficient 
funds,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  efficient  teaching  Uni- 
versity for  London  ? — Certainly,  although  it  would  not 
be  large  enough.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  a 
University  for  all  London,  simply  because  of  its  position 
in  one  quarter  of  London. 

25.390.  But  the  addition  of  funds  would  make  a 
difference  in  that  respect? — If  there  is  to  be  a 
teaching  University  for  London,  it  would  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  make  University  College  that  teaching 
University. 

25.391.  Its  position  would  not  be  suitable  for 
teaching  law,  for  example  ? — No. 

25.392.  Or  possibly  some  other  subjects  ? — And, 
moreover,  it,  is  in  the  north-west  of  London. 

25.393.  But  admitting  that  on  the  whole  you  would 
have  there  a  complete  University,  do  you  think  you 
could  say  the  same  if  University  and  King's  Colleges 
were  united  together? — I  think  there  would  be  a 
distinct  gain  by  uniting  with  King's  College,  because 
King's  College  occupies  a  different  geographical 
position  in  London.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  a  case  of 
locality. 

25.394.  With  that  exception  you  would  regard  it  as 
possible,  by  combining  those  two  Colleges  to  have 
an  efficient  teaching  University  ? — It  would  be  better 
than  either  singly.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see 
South  Kensington  brought  in,  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  impossible. 

25.395.  You  would  think  it  impossible  to  bring 
South  Kensington  into  a  body  of  that  kind? — Yes. 
And  I  should  say  also  that  I  think  there  must  be  some 
development  in  the  east  .  There  is  an  enormous  eastern 
population. 

25.396.  Is  it  one  of  your  objections  to  creating  an 
independent  University  body  in  London  that  the 
control  that  such  a  newly  constituted  body  would 
exercise  over  King's  College  and  University  College 
would  be  injurious  to  their  development? — Yes. 

25.397.  Then  admitting  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
admit  that  as  regards  the  other  bodies  which  you 
propose  to  introduce  into  you  scheme  you  must  have 
that  control.  I  am  speaking  only  of  science.  You 
clearly  say,  do  you  not,  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  University  should  exercise  a  complete,  and  not 
merely  an  occasional,  control,  over  the  teaching  of 
science  in  medical  schools  ? — It  depends  upon  what 
sort  of  control  you  imagine.  I  can  imagine  no  better 
control  than  the  appointment  of  suitable  persons  as 
professors.  If  the  University  is  the  final  body  which 
has  the  appointment  of  professors,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  has  that  control  very  largely.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  but  if  the  University 
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W.  Bamsay,  — that  is,  ultimately  on  the  recommendation  of  a  commit- 
ESF  RS  L tee  °^  fc^e  *acmV> — made  the  appointment  it  would  prac- 

cally  possess  that  control. 
U  Mar.  1893.       25,398.  And  that  you  think  is  the  sort 'of  control 
 ,     which  would  be  beneficial  ? — Yes. 

25.399.  Then  why  would  it  not  be  beneficial  over 
University  College  and  King's  College  ? — It  would  be. 
My  position  is  that  it  does  not  matter  who  has  that 
appointment. 

25.400.  If  you  say  that  that  control  is  of  a 
beneficial  character,  why  should  you  object  to  the 
existence  of  an  independent  University  body  ?  Why 
should  University  College  object? — I  do  not  think 
University  College  does  object.  The  position  is  this : 
the  appointments  to  Chairs  should  be  made  according 
to  our  method,  and  if  that  is  done  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  in  the  least  who  appoints  to  Chairs,  The 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  will  be  taken. 

25.401.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  entirely  approve 
of  the  proposal  to  erect  an  independent  University 
— a  body  independent  of  King's  College  and  Univer- 
sity College  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  a  possible  scheme 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  more  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  than  in  the  Gresham  Scheme.  That  is  my  only 
objection. 

25.402.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  should  like  to  get 
quite  clearly  your  view  with  regard  to  the  examination 
of  external  students,  and  the  relation  of  that  to  the 
examination  of  internal  students  ;  because  I  am  not 
able  quite  to  reconcile  the  answers  you  have  given  to 
Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Anstie,  with  the  evidence 
you  gave  in  answer  to  Lord  Cowper.  It  may  be  my 
misapprehension.  If  I  understood  you,  though  up  to 
what  you  may  call  the  intermediate  examination  in 
6cience  you  thought  the  same  examinations  would  do 
for  students  whenever  they  were  taught,  you  hold  that 
for  the  final  examination  in  science  an  examination 
adapted  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  student,  which  would 
be  under  the  care  of  the  professors  and  conducted  by 
the  professors,  would  be  desirable  ? — Yes. 

25.403.  It  would  be,  I  understood  you  to  say,  an 
examination  in  which,  in  deciding  on  the  degree,  the 
professor  would  be  influenced  not  merely  by  any  work 
done  at  the  time,  but  by  his  whole  knowledge  of  the 
previous  work  of  the  student  ? — Yes. 

25.404.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  an  examina- 
tion of  that  kind  would  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  external  students.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  used 
at  all  for  them  ? — I  think  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
external  students,  the  disadvantage  would  be  to  the 
external  students. 

25.405.  If  you  were  conducting  an  examination  in 
the  interests  of  the  external  students,  would  you  not 
conduct  a  different  kind  of  examination? — Yes,  I 
should  set  different  papers. 

25.406.  And,  I  suppose,  as  regards  the  practical 
work,  if  you  had  to  decide  upon  the  performance  of 
an  external  student  solely  on  what  he  did  in  the  ex- 
amination, you  would  give  him  a  different  kind  of 
practical  work  from  that  which  you  would  give  to  the 
internal  student  ? — I  think  he  would  require  a  great 
deal  more. 

25.407.  And  in  his  case  you  would  judge  entirely 
by  the  examination  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

25.408.  Which  would  be  constructed — or  it  would 
be  desirable  that  it  should  be  constructed — on  a 
different  plan  ? — To  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  external 
student,  it  would  require  to  be  constructed  on  a 
different  plan. 

25.409.  Then  if  we  are  speaking  of  what  would  be 
best,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  external  students  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  persons  who  rre  connected  with 
examining  the  internal  students,  or  would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  an  independent  body  to  some  extent  who 
are  solely  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  internal 
students  ? — That  is  what  I  stated  in  my  evidence — 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  question  was  to  have  two 
independent  bodies. 


25.410.  Now  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the 
University  ;  I  understand  it  to  be  your  view  that, 
quite  apart  from  any  of  the  existing  conditions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  in  a  place  like  London  it  is  in 
itself  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions organised,  with  a  certain  amount  of  indepen- 
dence, each  having,  for  instance,  its  own  laboratories 
and  its  own  staff,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes. 

25.411.  And  even  if  we  had  a  tabula  rasa,  you 
would  prefer  to  construct  the  University,  as  far  as  its 
organisation  went,  on  that  plan  rather  than  on  the 
plan  of  having  one  big  central  institution  ? — For  this 
reason ;  so  much  time  is  lost  by  students  coming  and 
going.  I  do  not  think  one  has  an  idea  how  much 
time  is  lost.  I  have  some  students  on  the  south  side 
of  London  who  spend  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  coming 
and  an  hour  and  a  quarter  going. 

25.412.  You  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  attending  to 
such  a  large  number  of  students  in  one  laboratory. 
In  an  efficiently  working  University  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  additional  laboratories  ? — Yes. 

25.413.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  University  College,  but  because  you  think  it  is 
the  best  plan  that  you  urge  this  scheme  ? — Yes  I  think 
you  have  senior  and  junior  professorships,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  the  same  class  of  men.  Men  would  have 
considerable  doubts  in  taking  a  junior  position. 

25.414.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  London  would 
get  a  higher  average  of  teaching,  and  better  teachers  on 
the  whole,  by  having  these  different  institutions,  and, 
say  in  chemistry,  a  number  of  teachers  of  co-ordinate 
rank  rather  than  having  one  professor  ? — Yes. 

25.415.  And  that  the  posts  would  be  on  the  whole 
more  desirable  than  if  it  were  organised  on  the  other 
plan  ? — Yes.  Of  course  occasionally  it  happens  that 
an  extremely  eminent  man  turns  up.  In  France  they 
make  provision  for  such  an  eminent  man — a  man  who 
may  not  be  a  good  teacher,  but  who  may  have  some 
special  line  of  his  own.  They  make  provision  for 
him,  but  they  do  not  continue  the  position  after  he 
dies. 

25.416.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  these 
professors,  though  they  should  be  in  different  positions 
and  independently  organised,  I  think  you  said  to  Pro- 
fessor Sanderson  that  you  see  advantages  in  giving  the 
University  some  control  over  the  appointment,  by 
which  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  school  it  might  mark 
its  sense  of  the  appointment  of  that  school  not  being 
up  to  the  mark,  and  it  might  refuse  to  give  a  title 
which  it  would  have  given  otherwise.  If  I  understand 
you,  you  think  that  degree  of  control  would  be  on  the 
whole  a  gain  ? — Yes ;  it  might  be  on  the  whole  a  gain. 

25.417.  It  might  lead  to  some  friction,  but  we  must 
bear  with  the  friction  because  of  the  gain  ? — Yes.  For 
one  thing  it  would  make  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
exceedingly  careful  in  making  recommendations. 

25.418.  You  see  no  difficulty  likely  to  arise  -be- 
tween the  college  and  the  University  about  the  appoint* 
ments  as,  I  understand  on  the  plan  as  you  conceive  it 
ought  to  work.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  but  of  our  University  with  a  number  of 
semi -independent  institutions.  You  think  that  the 
Governing  Body  of  a  particular  institution  should 
make  its  own  appointment  on  the  plan  you  suggest, 
by  a  Committee  of  professors,  and  that  then  a  further 
appointment  to  a  University  Chair,  or  a  confirmation 
by  the  University  should  be  required,  and  would  be 
desirable  ? — I  am  not  prepared  quite  to  answer  that 
question.  I  could  conceive  the  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  recommending  to  the  central  body  first,  and 
then  give  the  Council  the  option  of  refusing  the  man 
they  recommended,  but  I  think  that  in  practice  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  man  recommended 
by  the  Committee  is  chosen. 

25.419.  But  there  would  be  a  danger  of  a  very 
serious  deadlock  if  in  any  particular  case  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  college  took  one  view,  and  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University  took  the  other  view.  In  what 
position  would  the  professor  be  ?    I  do  not  quite 
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Understand  how  you  conceive  the  scheme  to  work  ?•-- 
It  would  be  exceedingly  troublesome  to  work  at  all. 

25.420.  But  would  there  not  be  less  danger  of  the 
deadlock  if  the  appointment  were  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  college  and  confirmed  by  the  Univer- 
sity, because  then  if  the  University  refused  confirma- 
tion, the  professor  would  still  hold  his  post  in  the  college, 
though  hewould  have  received  a  severe  snub,  and,  of 
course,  he  might  resign  ? — I  think  the  thing  would  be 
unlikely  to  occur,  but  one  might  have  the  double  con- 
firmation. 

25.421.  That  degree  of  control,  although  it  might 
lead  to  a  certain  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges 
remaining  outside  the  University  staff,  would  still,  you 
think,  be  a  desirable  thing,  and  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Gresham  Scheme  ? — It  would  tend  to 
unification. 

25,388.  (Professor  Sidgwick.  In  General  Don- 
nelly's evidence,  as  you  may  have  observed,  he  said 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  University  selecting 
certain  teachers  in  South  Kensington,  and  letting  their 
lecturers  give  University  lectures,  he  thought  that 
would  be  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
from  your  answer  to  Mr.  Kendall  whether,  in  the  case 
of  an  'instititution  like  South  Kensington,  you  saw  an 
objection  to  selecting  certain  distinguished  teachers, 
who  were  doins  University  work,  and  saying  they 
the  schools  ? — The  teachers  are  good  enough,  but  they 
give  too  short  a  time  to  the  place.  They  have  other 
work  to  do,  which  causes  them  to  act  more  or  less  as 
crammers. 

25.424.  Then,  I  suppose  under  the  Gresham  Charter, 
without  any  change,  the  University  having  power  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  would  be 
able  to  correct  that  defect? — It  would  be  able  to 
remedy  that  defect. 

25.425.  The  schools  would  be  obliged  to  conform  ? 
—Yes. 

25  426.  By  the  regulations  for  the  duration  and 
nature  of  the  studies  to  be  required,  the  University 
might  bring  the  Medical  Schools  up  to  the  mark  ? — 
Yes,  it  could  be  done. 

25.427.  And  if  that  were  done  you  do  not  think 
that  any  further  coercion  would  be  required  ? — I  think 
not.  There  would  always  be  the  possibility  of  delaying 
coercion  until  the  next  appointment  was  made,  and  not 
interfering  with  the  present  holder  of  a  lectureship. 
The  screw  can  be  applied  at  the  next  vacancy. 

25.428.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  if  this 
power  of  confirmation  were  given  to  the  University, 
though  we  may  hope  it  might  never  be  exercised,  the 
fact  that  it  was  there  might  tend  to  prevent  any  lapse 
into  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  schools  ? — I  think 
so. 

25.429.  They  would  be  aware  that  they  were  in  this 
danger  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect. 

25.430.  So  that  on  the  whole  you  think  that  would 
be  advantageous  ? — Yes. 

25.431.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  Doe3  not  this  paragraph  in 
the  Calendar  indicate  what  may  be  required  of 
University  students  :  "  Candidates  will  be  required  at 
"  the  time  of  the  examination  to  submit  the  MS. 
"  book  containing  the  record  of  their  laboratory  work 
"  in  quantitative  chemical  analyses,  the  result  of  each 
"  analytical  exercise  being  signed  by  the  teacher,  if 
"  any,  whose  course  the  candidate  may  have  attended, 
"  as  evidence  that  they  have  been  made  under  his 
"  direction  and  supervision"? — Yes,  that  is  the  best 
feature  of  the  University  of  London.  This  regulation 
of  the  Universty  of  London  has  been  strongly  opposed 
in  Convocation,  on  the  ground  that  it  places  students 
who  have  had  no  systematic  instruction  at  a  disadvan  - 
tage. 

25.432.  (Lord  Rcay.)  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum- 
marise your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  appointment 

The  witness  withdrew, 


of  professors,  it  comes  to  this :  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  can  attain  its  object  in 
two  ways.  It  can  say,  as  it  might  truly  say  in 
the  case  of  University  College,  "  We  are  perfectly 
"  satisfied  with  the  guarantees  which  the  organisation 
"  of  University  College  gives  for  the  appointment  of 
"  University  professors,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
"  interfere  " ;  and  then  it  might  admit  other  institu- 
tions on  the  same  basis  if  it  was  satisfied  that  they 
gave  the  same  guarantees  as  those  which  are  given  by 
University  College.  Then  there  might  be  another 
order  of  institutions  in  the  case  of  which  the  Univer- 
sity might  deem  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  require 
further  suarantees.    You  are  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
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sity  to  have  and  to  exercise  those  powers? — Yes. 
My  difficulty  is  in  knowing  precisely  which  other 
institutions  you  prefer. 

25.433.  I  am  leaving  that  quite  open.  What  your 
evidence  has  clearly  pointed  out  has  been  that  the 
main  point  is  the  guarantees  given  by  institutions  the 
for  the  appointment  of  the  best  men  on  the  teaching 
staff? — Yes,  that  is  the  most  important  point  on  the 
whole. 

25.434.  That  is  the  most  important  point  that  has 
been  brought  out  in  your  evidence  to-day  ? — Yes. 

25.435.  The  next  important  point  is  that  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  not  only  of  the  senior  depart- 
ment but  of  the  junior  department,  the  greatest  liberty 
must  be  left  to  the  professors  ? — Yes. 

25.436.  They  must  not  be  hampered  cither  by  a 
syllabus  or  books  prescribed  by  the  govern  in  2  body  ? — 
That  is  so. 

25.437.  And  in  the  third  place  with  regard  to  the 
examinations,  with  every  guarantee  as  to  impartiality 
you  think  that  if  they  do  not  hamper,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  teacher  there  can  be  no  objection  to  secure  a 
very  high  standard  for  both  teaching  and  examination? 
—No. 

25.438.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  The  examinations  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  have  been  referred  to,  and 
you  said  that  Professor  Fitzgerald  held  decided  views  ? 
• — He  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  external 
students.  I  suppose  the  Commissioners  know  that 
the  fees  paid  for  external  examination  are  equal  to 
those  paid  for  teaching.  It  appears  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  degrees  to  external  students  are  very 
largely  given  to  Welshmen,  who  go  over  for  the 
purpose.  Not  having  a  University  of  their  own  it  is 
a  comparatively  cheap  way. 

25.439.  We  were  told  that  the  cases  in  which  the 
external  students  compete  for  honours  are  extremely 
rare.    Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — No. 

25.440.  (Professor  Ramsay.)  You  spoke  about  the 
great  difficulty  of  people  going  and  coming  from  a 
distance,  and  you  mentioned  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
spent  in  travelling  as  being  some  great  thing  r — Yes. 

25.441.  You  know  that  nothing  is  thought  of  such 
distances  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  ? — I  walked  six 
miles  a  day. 

25.442.  You  know  that  the  University  of  Glasgow 
deals  with  a  district  quite  as  large  as  London  ? — -Yes. 

25.443.  And  draws  students  from  the  surrounding 
towns  who  frequently  have  to  spend  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  travelling  ? — Yes,  but.  then  they  have  not  to  go 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  some  other 
building. 

25.444.  No;  but  the  majority  of  our  students  come 
from  long  distances  ? — Yes. 

25.445.  (Professor  Sidgtvick.)  Your  view  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  a  number  of  independent 
schools  is  not  based  only  on  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  distance,  but  also  on  the  superiority  of  the  teaching 
in  a  number  of  moderate-sized  institutions  ? — Yes ; 
there  is  more  efficient  teaching  given  in  moderate-sized 
institutions. 


Adjourned  to  Monday,  March  27,  1893. 
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Rev.  H.  ^ev-  H.  Wace, 

Wace,  P.P.        25,440.  {Lord  Reay.)  Perhaps   you   will   tell  us 
27  Mar.  1893.    what  modifications  of  the  Gresham  Charter  you  would 
■         propose  ? — I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  uot  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  Commission  much 
upon  that  subject,  because  Sir  George  Young  was 
good  enough  to  consult  me  about  the  'modifications 
which  he  has  explained  to  the  Commission,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  them  in  substance,  and  desire  them 
in  the  main.    There  are  some  details  which  might  be 
matters  of  difference,  but  generally,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  modifications  of  the  Gresham 
Charter,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  all  those  points  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  especially  after  what  Sir 
George  Young  has  explained  to  them.    I  do  not  think 
that  such  questions  of  detail  are  at  all  vital  to  the 
matter.    If,  for  example,  it  should  be  thought  advis- 
able to  have,  as  has  been  suggested  on  the  model  of 
the  Victoria  University,  a  general  Board  of  all  the 
Faculties,  though  I  do  not  consider  it  a  good  thing, 
I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
Commission  with  much  argument  against  it  ;  and  on 
the  whole  I  feel  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  leaving  all 
such  details  to  a  Commission  like  this.    The  first 
thing  I  should  like  to  explain  with  respect  to  the 
Gresham  Charter  is  that  it  appears  to  me  still,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  from  the  evidence,  to  be  very  much,  I  do 
say  misunderstood,  but  not  understood  at  all.  The 
attack  upon  it,  repeated  again  and  again,  is  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  provision  for  enabling  the  two  colleges 
to  examine.    In  my  conception  of  the  charter  that  is 
the  least  and  smallest  part  of  it.    The  great  thing  that 
it  does  is  to  bring  together  the  two  great  University 
colleges  of  London  into  consultation  for  the  purposes 
of  organising,  first  of  all  their  own  teaching,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  any  other  teaching  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  undertake — teaching,  for  example,  such 
as  that  of  the  University  extension  type.    Or  further, 
such  teaching  as  that  which  I  see  Mr.  Barnett,  of 
Whitechapel,  expressly  desired  to  have.    I  observe  that 
he  says  (15,462-3)  he  is  not  satisfied  with  University 
Extension  teaching  ;  it  is  not  enough  for  his  purposes, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  some  instruction  which  is 
more  under  the  authority  of  the  University,  and  under 
its  direct  management  .    Well,  here  are  the  instruments 
for  such  work  in  the  Council  of  the  Gresham  University. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  again  and  again,  our  idea 
always  was  (and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Goschen  to  that  effect 
while  the  matter  was  under  discussion  in  Parliament) 
that  there  should  be  a  distinct  committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  Gresham  University,  appointed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  organising  and  directing  University  ex- 
tension work  ;  and  I  earnestly  hoped  that  we  might 
have  had  the  support  of  the  University  Extension 
Society  in  that  proposal,  and  that  some  of  their  repre- 
sentatives might  have  been  on  the  Council,  so  that  the 
work  might  have  been  carried  on  in  harmony  with  them. 
But  the  main  point  that  has  been  so  much  overlooked 
is  that  the  Charter  unites  the  University  teachers  of 
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London  into  an  organised  body  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  direction  of  both  within  the  Colleges  themselves 
and  outside  them.    And  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  do  more  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  by  Charter  any  hard  and  fast,  or  any 
approach  to  a  hard  and  fast,  line  for  future  development 
in  that  direction.    It  is  very  much  better  that  the  work 
should  grow  as  it  has  grown  at  Cambridge,  a  nd  as  it.  has 
been  growing  at  Oxford.    There  is  nothing  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  the  constitution  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge!  to  make  special  provision  for 
this  University  extension  work.     So  little  is  that  the 
case  that,  when  Cambridge  wanted  to  give  a  certain 
value  to  courses  taken  at  University  extension  centres, 
they  actually  had  to  go  to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  get 
leave  for  it,  and  their  proposals  had  to  be  laid  before 
the  Houses   of   Parliament.    Under   the  Gresham 
Charter  it  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  us  to 
have  done  that  of  our  own  motion.    I  know  it  has 
been  a  disputed  point  whether  we  had  exactly  that 
power,  but  my  belief  is  that  it  was  there;  and,  as  I 
said,  "If  it  is  not  there,  please  put  it  in."    It  was 
intended  to  be  there.    So  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Council  under  the.  Gresham   Charter  has  as  at 
least  as  large  powers  for  the  development  and  the 
spread  of  University  education  in  the  City  and  County 
of  London  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  for  its  spread  over  the  country.    If  that 
is  not  so,  I  should  feel  it  a  great  favour  if  the  absence 
of  it  might  be  pointed  out.    But  to  get  all  the  chief 
teachers  of  University  College  and  King's  College, 
with  examiners  and  other  lecturers,  into  an  organised 
body,  to  direct  education  for  the  purposes  which  are 
indicated  by  the  degrees  of  the  University,  is  the  central 
purpose  of  the  Gresham  Charter ;  and,  therefore,  to 
say  that  it  merely  gives  degrees  is  to  overlook  what 
is  its  very  marrow.    I  do  not  think  it  can  be  fairly 
and  reasonably  supposed  that  such  a  body  of  gentle- 
men as  you  have,  both  at  University  College  and 
King's  College,  would  meet,  together  to  deliberate  on 
questions  of  education  without   the  highest  possible 
advantage,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  education  of 
London,  and  that  they  ought  at  all  events  to  be  able  to 
develop  a  thoroughly  good  system.    I  do  not  know 
whether,  before  I  pass  on,  any  question  will  be  asked 
me  on  this  point.    My  object  is  to  explain  our  views 
to  the  Commission,  and  if  I  at  all  fail  to  do  so  I  trust 
the  Commissioners  will  tell  me  where  I  fail,  and  allow 
me  an  opportunity  of  amending  the  defect. 

25.447.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  I  think  you  said  you 
had  seen  the  amendments  proposed  by  Sir  George 
Young  ? — Yes. 

25.448.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  said  of 
University  extension  you  are  aware  that  he  did  pro- 
pose the  addition  of  further  words  ? — Yes. 

25.449.  I  have  not  got  them  all  written  down  but  I 
think  they  were  to  the  extent  that  the  University 
might  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  and  attach  to 
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such  certificates  privileges  in  the  way  of  exemption 
from  residence,  such  as  the  University  may  determine. 
Also  in  the  last  clause  I  think  it  was  to  be  expressly 
said  that  the  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  morning 
or  the  evening,  within  or  without  the  buildings  of  the 
Colleges.    You  would  agree  to  those  ? — Substantially. 

25.450.  Not  merely  leaving  the  University  free  but, 
if  one  may  say  so,  indicating  the  part  it  would  have  to 
carry  out  ? — Certainly.  That  is  what  my  impression 
was. 

25.451.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  With  regard  to  the 
last  paragraph  but  two  of  Chapter  III.  "  or  who  have 
"  attended  University  lectures."  Are  you  prepared 
to  give  some  broad  meaning  to  "  University  lectures  " 
in  the  charter,  because  at  present  University  lectures 
are  not  defined  and  would  mean  solely  lectures  given 
by  the  newly-created  University.  Those  words  could 
only  mean  those  who  have  attended  lectures  at  the 
University,  and  yet  I  think  you  could  hardly  mean 
that.  Does  "  University  lectures "  mean  lectures 
which  the  Council  may  consider  of  a  University  type, 
or  is  it  really  limited  to  your  own  lectures  ? — I  think 
you  mean,  should  I  understand  to  be  included  under 
"  University  lectures  "  lectures  like  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society. 

25.452.  I  would  not  say  exactly  like  them,  but 
lectures  which  the  Gresham  Council  would  consider  to 
be  of  a  University  type  ? — Yes,  certainly.  It  is 
certainly  not  intended  to  restrict  those  lectures  within 
the  walls  of  the  two  Colleges. 

25.453.  Or  given  by  the  two  Colleges  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

25,451.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  As  the  chapter 
stands  it  would  at  any  rate  include  the  lectures 
delivered  by  the  lecturers  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  ? 
— Yes,  precisely  so. 

25.455.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  The  University 
appoint  those  lecturers  ? — Yes,  independently  of  the 
colleges. 

25,455a.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  be  a  suitable 
time  to  mention  this,  if  not  you  will  postpone  it.  The 
preamble  to  the  charter  says,  "  There  exists  at  present 
"  in  London  an  urgent  demand  for  the  extension  of 
"  the  benefits  of  University  education."  The  question 
is  just  this :  How  does  the  Gresham  Charter  meet  that 
urgent  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
University  education  ?  Your  remarks  (and  they  are 
extremely  in  point)  refer  to  the  extreme  advantages  of 
co-ordinating  the  work  which  is  now  going  on  ;  but 
the  preamble  refers  to  an  urgent  demand  for  the  wide 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  University  education  ? — In 
the  future  it  would  grow. 

25.456.  How  does  this  charter  indicate  an  extension 
of  I  he.  benefits? — The  preamble  indicates  it.  The  pre- 
amble is  part  of  the  charter,  and  if  you  constitute  the 
University  and  the  Council  of  the  University  working 
under  this  charter,  I  should  take  it  that  it  is  a  distinct 
instruction  to  the  Council  to  work  for  that  object. 

25.457.  My  question  is  how  ? — By  constituting  the 
Colleges  into  a  University  with  a  competent  Council. 
The  great  difficulty  of  working  the  University  ex- 
tension scheme  is  that  there  is  no  such  body  entrusted 
with  that  duty,  and  capable  of  performing  it. 

25.458.  There  is  nothing  in  the  charter  which  ex- 
presses it  ? — Excepting  the  preamble  itself. 

25.459.  {Lord  Reay.)  Therefore  we  may  take  it 
that  you  entirely  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
charter  as  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  Sir  George 
Young  ? — Yes,  I  accept  them  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
very  desirable,  particularly  that  one  about  drafting  the 
second  clause  by  an  arrangement  of  schools  of  various 
Faculties. 

25.460.  What  do  you  think  is  the  main  object 
which  should  be  kept  in  view? — That  is  a,  vital  point. 
I  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  so 
far  as  it,  has  come  into  my  hands.  The  last  that  I 
have  received  is  that  which  was  given  on  the  24th 
of  February.  Of  course  it  has  been  impossible  to  read 
through  some  of  the  later  evidence  .with  the  care  that 
one  would  desire,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  question  of  what  should  be  the  main  object  to  be 


kept  in  view  in  founding  a  University  lies  at  the  root  Rev.  H. 
of  a  great  deal  of  this  discussion.  The  Gresham  Wace,  D.U. 
Charter  according  to  the  views  which  I  wish  to  repre-  "* — 
sent,  has  a  different  object  in  view  from  that  which  is  27  ^ar-  1893- 
mainly  put  forward  in  this  evidence.  The  general  im- 
pression that  I  gather  from  those  who  have  attacked 
the  Gresham  Charter  is  that  the  main  idea  in  their 
minds  have  is  to  set  up  some  great  laboratories,  some 
great  institutions  for  research,  for  extending  the 
boundaries  of  science ;  aud  as  long  as  that  is  done, 
they  do  not  much  care  what  else  happens.  If  you  read 
the  evidence,  for  example;  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  that 
seems  to  be  his  great  point,  and  the  ground  of  the  attack 
directed  against  King's  College  and  University  College 
is  to  a  large  extent  that  they  are  not  primarily  designed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is  urged  by  some  witnesses 
that  their  means,  their  laboratories,  and  so  on,  are  not 
adequate  to  what  is  desirable  in  the  present  day,  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  new  laboratories,  for 
example,  established  at  Strasbourg,  and  so  on.  Now, 
the  point  I  wish  to  urge  upon  the  Commission  is  that 
the  starting  point  should  be  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  the  education  of  young  men  ;  that  is 
the  first  and  main  thing  to  be  done,  and  nothing  which 
does  not  provide  for  that  can  answer  the  purpose  to 
which  Canon  Browne  has  called  attention,  of  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  University  education.  I 
would  venture,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  remind  the 
Commissioners  (they  have  doubtless  had  their  attention 
called  to  it  somehow  or  other,  though  not,  I  think,  in 
this  evidence),  of  the  remarkable  observations  and 
statements  on  that  subject  in  the  well-known  book  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  "  Higher  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities in  Germany."  The  {joint  from  which  the 
German  Universities,  which  are  now  held  up  to  us  as 
a  model,  started,  may  well  be  regarded  a  good  starting 
point  for  the  foundation  of  other  Universities.  At  all 
events,  if  the  Germans  are  a  model  to  us  now,  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  grown  up  must  be  worth 
consideration.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  states  this  to  us, 
on  page  21  of  that  book,  (Iain  quoting  from  its  repub- 
lication in  the  year  1882)  as  to  the  basis  laid  down  in 
the  common  law  of  Prussia  for  the  establishment  of 
Universities  : — "  Schools  and  Universities  are  State 
*'  institutions,  having  for  their  object  the  instruction 
"  of  youth  in  useful  information  and  scientific  know- 
"  ledge."  That  is  the  point  from  which  they  all 
began,  and  if  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  question 
you  have  to  consider  is  whether  any  organisation 
which  you  are  setting  on  foot  is  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  Now  King's  College  and  University  College 
were  founded  immediately  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
the  development  of  all  learning  in  perpetual  associa- 
tion for  that  purpose,  but  not  apart  from  it ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  suggestions  like  that  of  the  Professorial 
Association,  or  like  the  scheme  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
are  schemes  which  it  appears  to  me,  speaking  as  a 
man  who  has  to  deal  with  the  practical  management 
of  young  men,  would  be  not  merely  valueless  for  the 
purpose,  but  positively  mischievous.  For  instance,  one 
of  t  he  most  common  suggestions  of  those  who  advocate 
such  schemes  is  that  you  might  have  one  branch  of 
science  concentrated  in  one  place;  chemistry  in  one 
place,  physics  in  another,  biology,  we  will  say,  in 
another,  and  arts  in  another;  those  sciences  of  course 
being  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London.  In  that 
case,  how  are  you  to  keep  young  students  under 
your  eye  ?  How  are  you  to  keep  young  men  under 
a  systematic  course  of  general  education  if  they  are 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  places  ?  One 
gentleman  (2234)  said  very  plainly  and  candidly 
that  you  must  have  a  sort  of  central  advertising  office 
to  which  students  might  go  to  be  told  where  they  are  to 
attend  for  some  particular  purpose.  Well,  first  of  all, 
that  is  leaving  the  matter  entirely  to  the  student  as  to 
where  he  shall  go,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  student 
would  for  the  most  part  be  unlit  to  decide  between  the 
opportunities  offered  him.  I  think  it  is  forgotten  by 
those  who  speak  upon  that  subject  that  the  young 
men  you  have  to  deal  with,  in  the  main,  are  not 
students  who  want  to  be  made  great  chemists,  nor 
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Rev.  H.  students  who  want  to  be  made  great  biologists,  nor 
Wace,  D.D.    students  who  want  to  be  made  great  physicists,  but 

  _      students  who  want  a  good  general  education  which  will 

7  Mar-  1893,  fit  them  for  that  path  in  life  for  which  they  are  after- 
wards intended ;  and  the  great  practical  problem, 
which  I  find  that  we  have  to  solve  as  best  we  can 
at  King's  College,  is  to  see  how  you  can  co-ordinate 
and  combine  the  various  subjects  which  students  must 
be  made  acquainted  with.  For  that  purpose  I  do  not 
know  how  the  thing  is  to  be  managed  at  all,  unless 
the.  instructors  are  together  in  one  institution.  Take 
our  Applied  Science  Division — the  Engineering  Di- 
vision of  our  Science  Faculty.  It  has  been  a  constant 
problem  ever  since  I  was  at  King's  College,  and  it  is 
a  problem  which  is  constantly  requiring  new  solutions, 
how  the  various  elements  of  an  engineer's  education 
are  to  be  adequately  combined.  There  are  so  many 
of  them  that  are  important ;  you  can  hardly  leave  out 
one  of  them.  If  you  do,  you  immediately  have  a  pro- 
test, not  only  from  the  students,  and  not  only  from 
the  professor  whose  subject  is  left  out,  but  from  the 
parents  of  the  students.  They  must  have  their  mathe- 
matics as  the  basis  of  all,  and  a  certain  amount,  for 
instance,  'of  the  principles  of  mechanical  engineering 
and  civil  engineering,  a  certain  amount  of  building 
construction,  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
metallurgy,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  it  is 
by  utilising  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  long  as 
the  college  can  usefully  be  kept  open.  It  is  really 
a  great  difficulty  in  training  them  that  Che  hours  ai  r 
too  long  ;  I  heartily  wish  that  they  could  be  shortened. 
They  stay  some,  days  at  King's  College,  from  10,  not 
only  to  4,  but  to  5  :  yet  it  is  not  quite  enough.  I  saw 
that  it  had  been  mentioned  here  by  one  of  the  scientific 
witnesses  that  French  and  German  were  very  im- 
portant subjects  of  study  for  engineers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are,  and  from  the  distinguished  father 
of  one  of  our  students  I  had  once  a  spcrilie  .suggestion, 
made  in  a  kindly  spirit,  to  provide  the  beaching  of 
German  for  his  son.  It  was  brought  before  '  en- 
gineering board,  but  it  was  felt  at  once  that  the  teach- 
ing of  German,  to  be  of  use  for  the  reading  of  German 
scientific  books,  must  take  up  a  great  deal  of  t  ime,  and 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  introducing  it  into  the 
engineering  course.  Just  imagine  how  this  difficulty 
would  be  aggravated  if  part  of  the  work  was  to  lie  done 
at  King's  College  and  then  the  student  had  to  go 
off  to  University  College  and  to  South  Kensington, 
and  so  on.  Then,  besides  that,  you  would  not  have 
the  total  impression  which  is  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  the  student.  You  would  not  have  the  balance  of 
the  studies.  At  a  college  like  King's  College  our 
professors  meet  together  in  their  boards.  We  have  a 
general  board  meeting  every  term,  and  we  have  boards 
of  particular  Faculties  meetmg  oftener  in  the  course 
of  the  term,  and  one  of  the  subjects  which  we  have 
most  frequently  to  consider  is  how  the  various  studies 
are  to  be  balanced,  one  against  the  other,  how  far,  for 
example,  mathematics  are  to  be  carried  for  a  student 
who  needs  them  for  the  practical  work  of  engineering, 
and  so  on.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the  same  ques- 
tion in  respect  to  medicine.  That,  of  course,  is  all 
the  more  important  when  you  look  at  the  ages  of  the 
men  whom  you  are  dealing  with.  If  you  were 
mainly  concerned  in  dealing  with  young  men  who 
were  wealthy  enough — and  not  merely  wealthy 
enough,  but  independent  enough  of  practical  life — to 
prolong  their  education  till  the  age  of  23,  24,  or  25, 
it  might  be  a  different  question.  But  the  London 
colleges  have  mainly  to  deal,  and  I  hope  they  always 
will  have  mainly  to  deal,  with  men  younger  than  that. 
Their  purpose  is  not — it  never  can  be — to  serve  the 
class  of  men  who  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
class  of  men  who  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  as 
I  have  said,  those  who  can  afford  the  time  as  well  as 
the  money  to  prolong  their  education.  If  a  man  can 
do  that,  he  had  much  better  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  expenses  of  his  work  in  London  would 
be  really  much  the  same,  counting  the  fees  and  the  resi- 
dence together .  But  the  students  who  really  fill  our 
day  classes  at  King's  College  are  students  between  the 


ages  of  16  and  21  who  are  obliged  to  get  to  work — 
engineers  who,  if  they  are  to  do  any  good  at  all  in 
their  profession,  must  get  to  workshops,  and  so  on, 
somewhere  about  that  age.  Our  medical  students 
come  to  us  about  the  age  of  16  or  17  because  (lie 
great  majority  of  them  must  be  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing for  themselves  about  the  age  of  22,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Well,  young  men  of  that  age,  and 
who  are  studying  for  that  purpose,  must  be,  under 
some  authority  which  can  keep  them  together — keep 
their  studies  together — and  which  can  keep  a  steady 
eye  over  their  discipline.  That  is  done  by  these  two 
institutions — University  College  and  King's  College; 
they  were  founded  for  that  purpose.  But  any  system 
which  would  break  them  up  would  destroy  this 
invaluable  power  of  organising  and  controlling  young 
men's  education.  Their  moral  discipline  is  not  a 
thing  for  a.  .moment  to  be  neglected.  At  King's 
College,  for  example,  we  have  a  report  of  the  work  of 
every  student  in  every  subject  at  the  end  of  every 
term,  which  is  signed  by  every  professor,  sent  up  to 
me,  examined  by  me,  and  sent  on  to  his  parents. 
That  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  whole  education 
of  the  place.  I  venture  to  say  that  I  think  that  is  Un- 
real answer  to  some  of  the  observations  which  were 
made  by  Canon  Browne  about  University  Extension 
lectures,  and  the  advantage  of  classes  after  them,  which 
lie  said  we  were  without.  The,  answer  to  that  is, 
that  we  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  but  you  cannot 
manage  an  institution  upon  the  basis  of  doing  it  every 
week,  and  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could. 
It  is  much  better  for  these  young  men  to  be  left  with 
a  certain  amount  of  independence,  and  let  them  work 
on  for  a  term  and  then  have  their  work  and  progress 
examined  by  the  Professor,  the.Board,  and  by  me,  and 
then  they  can  be  checked.  That  is  the  best  wav  of 
doing  it.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  that 
every  week  would  be  that  you  would  just  double  the 
time  for  every  subject  and  you  could  not  possibly  get. 
through  the  necessary  work.  We  want  all  I  lie  time 
we  can  net,  and  the  student,  if  he  is  to  do  his 
work,  must  go  from  his  mathematics  to  his  media 
nical  engineering,  and  from  mechanical  engineering 
he  must  go  to  his  building  construction  and  archi- 
tecture; All  that,  can  be  done  is  what  is  carefully 
done  in  King's  College — to  see  term  by  term  how  the 
student  is  getting  on,  and  to  report  that  to  his  parents. 
All  these  schemes  for  scattering  education  over 
different  institutions  entirely  overlook  that.  Then- 
are  other  points  in  this  book  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
which  bear  both  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  next 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  go.  He  brings  up  very 
strongly  and  incessantly  in  this  book  that  the 
examination  system  in  Germany  is  entirely  directed 
not.  to  test  the  knowledge  which  a  student  has,  but  to 
see  whether  he  has  steadily  attended  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. He  reiterates  that  over-  and  over  again.  For 
example  on  page  42  he  says  of  the  leaving  examination, 
"  Its  object,  undoubtedly  is  not  the  illusory  one  of  an 
"  examination  test  as  in  our  public  service  it  is 
"  employed,  but  the  sound  one  of  ensuring  as  far  as 
"  possible  that  a  youth  shall  pass  a  certain  number  of 
"  years  under  the  best  school  teaching  of  his  country. 
"  This  really  trains  him,  which  the  mere  application 
"  of  an  examination  test  does  not ;  but  an  examination 
"  test  is  widely  used  in  connection  with  this  training, 
"  to  take  care  that  a  youth  has  really  profited  by  it." 
Then  again  on  page  56  :  "  That  a  boy  shall  have 
"  been  for  a  certain  number  of  years  under  good 
"  training,  is  what,  in  Prussia,  the  State  wants  to 
"  secure  ;  and  it  uses  the  examination  test  to  help  it 
"  to  secure  this.  We  leave  his  training  to  take,  its 
"  chance,  and  we  put  the  examination  test  to  a  use 
"  for  which  it  is  quite  inadequate."  Then  again  on 
page  57  : — "  I  mention  a  detail  of  this  kind,  to  show 
"  the  English  reader  how  entirely  it  is  the  boy's 
"  school  and  training  which  the  Prussian  Government 
"  thinks  the  great  matter,  and  not  his  examination." 
So  with  respect  to  degrees  he  says  on  page  147 : 
"  Certificates  of  having  followed  certain  courses  of 
"  lectures  are.  required  both  for  the  University  degree 
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"  and  for  the  subsequent  examination  for  a  public 
"  career." 

25.461.  {Professor  Sidgwick).  May  I  ask  if  that 
is  now  the  case  at  the  Prussian  Universities.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  system  has  been  altered 
in  respect  to  the  requirements  of  science.  I  only  speak 
because  I  was  informed  some  years  ago  when  I  was  on 
a  visit  to  Germany  that  the  great  difficulty  of  securing 
a  knowledge  of  who  attended  at  the  large  professorial 
classes  at  the  German  Universities  had  led  in  the  first 
place  to  a  too  easy  signing  of  certificates,  and  that  that 
had  led  to  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  ¥ — I  was  not 
aware  of  it.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  have 
read  something  in  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  at 
all  events  what  I  have  said  will  hold  good  until  within 
the  last  10  years.  It  shows  that  that  was  the  object 
with  which  the  system  was  started.  The  development 
of  great  cities  may  have  led  to  the  difficulty  which 
you  have  mentioned. 

25.462.  According  to  my  information  the  condition 
still  remains  that  the  student  has  to  put  his  name  down 
to  lectures,  but  there  is  no  machinery  for  finding  out 
whether  he  has  been  there  ? — Then  the  principle  re- 
mains, but  they  have  failed  to  work  it  out  in  practice. 
There  is   one  more  quotation  which  I  should  like  to 
read  from  Matthew  Arnold's  book   at   page  151 : 
"  As  I  have  again  and  again  begged  the  English  reader 
"  to  remark,  the  examination  test  is  never  used  in 
"  Prussia  as  sufficient  in  itself ;  it  is  only  used  to 
"  make  the  assurrance  of  a  really  good  education 
"  doubly  sure  ;  the  really  good  education  is  regarded 
"  as  the  main  assurance,  and  no  one  who  has  not  had 
"  this  may  present  himself  for  the  Staatspriifung " 
Therefore,  on  a  principle  of  that  sort,  the  thing  to  be 
done,  if  you  are  organising  a  University  for  London, 
is  to  take  carejthat  you  have  institutions  in  which 
students  go  through  a  regular  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction.    I  cannot  help  adding  (I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  irrelevant  to  the  matter)  that  his  life  in  such 
an  institution  is  very  vital  for  the  general  education  of 
the  student,  that  the  moral  and  social  influences  that  he 
obtains  by  such  means  are  of  quite  incalculable  value. 
I  am  sure  that  that  influence  is  felt  very  largely  at 
King's  College  by  the  students  of  all  departments. 
There  is  the  most  clear  and  distinct  type  of  thought 
and  feeling  among  King's  College  men,  in  all  its  de- 
partments ;  they  mix  together  and  are  friendly  with 
one  another  and  share  some  general  characteristics.  I 
suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  press  also  from  the  King's 
College  point  of  view  the  importance  of  general  moral 
influences  iipon  students.    Of  course  such  influences 
exist  at  University  College  also,  but  the  very  idea  with 
which  we  were  founded  is  that  they  should  be  very 
diligently  cultivated.    I  should  like  to  refer  brief!)', 
although  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  if  it  is  not 
raised,  to  the  value  to  be  attached  to  our  Divinity  in- 
struction to  the  students.    Of  course  that  might  very 
easily  be  made  into  a  mere  arbitrary  piece  of  dogmatic 
learning  which  would  not  be  of  much  value  to  them ; 
but  from  my  experience  I  attach  the  highest  possible 
value  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our  weekly 
Divinity  Lectures  of  addressing,  for  instance,  our 
engineering  students  by  themselves  and  the  medical 
students  by  themselves.    They  are  taken  in  separate 
classes  partly  because  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
choose  different  times  for  them,  and  also  because  I  feel 
it  is  better  to  teach  small  classes  than  large  ones,  so  I 
lecture  to  each  department  of  the  college  indepen- 
dently.   But  I  believe  that  it  is,  and  it  certainly  ought 
to  be,  always  of  great  value  to  get  these  young  men 
together,  and  to  talk  to  them  about  serious  subjects 
once  a  week.    My  course  of  instruction  is  this  :  For  the 
first  year  I  give  them  a  general  explanation  of  the 
Creed  ;  the  next  two  years  I  take  the  Gospels ;  and 
taking  the  Gospels  and  talking  to  the  students  about 
them,  I  venture  to  think  they  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  general  moral  problems  of  life,  and  the 
realities  which  lie  behind  it,  in  a  way  which  does  them 
permanent  good.    I  venture  to  think  that  it  does  help 
to  sober  young  men,  and  make  them  realise  that  that 
they   are    permanently    concerned  with  something 


beyond  the  mere  professional  work  that  they  have  to  Rev.K. 
do.    And  this  may  be  said  also  as  some  evidence"  t)f    Waee,  U.2>. 
that.  I  saw  it  suggested,  by  the  question  of  one  of  — ~ 
the   Commissioners,   that   this  three-quarters-of-an-   2*  Mar-  la- 
bour a  week  during  which  I  talk  to  these  young  men  ~~~~ 
is  a  waste  of  their  time.    Well,  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, and  it  was  the  experience  of  my  j>redecessor, 
that  all  the  men  who  do  best  in  their  professional  sub- 
jects are  the  men  who  do  best  in  the  Divinity  exami- 
nations.   I  do  not  know  a  single  case  of  a  really  first- 
rate  man,  a  man  in  the  first  rank  at  all  of  our  engi- 
neering or  medical  students,  who  has  ever  found  his 
general  work  injured  by  the  short  time  devoted  to  this 
subject,  or  who  has  failed  to  do  well  in  it.    If  you 
found,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  men  who 
were  most  earnest  in  their  engineering  work  neglected 
or  disliked,  or  did  not  do  well  in,  their  Divinity 
examinations,  though  that  would  not  show  that  they 
were  not  desirable,  it  might  give  some  foundation  for 
objection.     But  I  do  not  know  an  instance.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  might  be  made  a  very  valu- 
able element  in  the  discipline  of  their  characters.  But 
all  this  general  training,  all  this  mutual  influence  of  man 
upon  man,  and  teacher  upon  teacher,  would  be  lost  if 
you  once  broke  up  the  institution  in  the  way  suggested. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  very  much  upon  the  scheme 
of  the  Professorial  Association,  but  as  to  the  scheme 
suggested,  for  example,  by  Convocation,  there  is  one 
remarkable  piece  of  evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject 
that  struck  me.    It  is  in  the  evidence  of  Professor 
Max  Midler  at  Question  No.  13,724.    Professor  Max 
Midler  knows,  for  example,  the  German  Universities 
much  better  than  most  people  in  England.    Her  is 
asked  the  question :  "  You  would  not  be  able  to 
"  encourage  anything  like  close  personal  acquaintance 
"  and  intimacy  between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
"  is    very  useful  ? "    He  says  :  "  That  is  a  very 
"  important  point,  and  that  is  a  weak  point  in  the 
"  German  Universities.    There  is  very  little  inter- 
"  course  between  the  professors  and  students,  except 
"  the  cleverest  students ;  a  clever  student  is  sure 
"  to  come  near  to  the  professor  and  get  his  advice,  but 
"  the  greater  majority  of  students  go  to  the  German 
"  Universities,  and  get  no  guidance  whatever.  That 
"  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  it  causes  much  waste  of 
"  time  and  energy.    A  young  man  goes  and  hears 
"  a  number  of  lectures,  and  often  misses  those  he 
(l  ought  to  hear.    The  result  is  that  he  wastes  a  year 
"  or  two,  simply  because  he  has  not  the  advice  of  a 
"  professor."    I  would  point  out,  therefore,  that  the 
main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  ensure  that 
you  have  institutions  which  give  that  general  education. 
Of  course  you  will  not  have  institutions  giving  that 
general  education  in  a  liberal  sense  unless  they  are 
also  institutions  which  are  devoted  to  all  liberal  studies, 
and  which,  consequently,  for  that  purpose  have  a  body 
of  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  perpetual  advancement 
of  learning.    You  cannot  have  a  thorough  liberal  edu- 
cation unless  you  have  that ;  without  it  a  student  does 
not  feel  that  his  education  is  liberal ;  students  are  the 
most  sensitive  race  in  the  world  ;  and  a  student  knows 
very  well  that  he  is  not  having  a  liberal  education  if 
his  teacher  is  not  engaged  more  or  less  in  research. 
The  moment  it  is  felt  that  a  man  is  simply  giving 
lectures  up  to  a  certain  point  solely  for  a  professional 
purpose,  the  interest  of  the  student  goes  at  once. 
What  he  wants  is  to  feel  that  he  is  being  led  by  the 
hand  by  a  man  who  is  learning  himself.    I  take  it  to 
be  the  first  condition  of  a  good  teacher  that  he  shall 
himself  be  a  learner.    I  have  never  known  an  excep- 
tion to  that  rule.    All  the  great  teachers  that  I  have 
ever  come  across  are  teachers  who  are  always  them- 
selves learning,  and  therefore  any  institution  which  is 
designed  to  give  a  real  liberal  education  must,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  an  institution  in  which  research 
is  perpetually  developed.    That  is  a  point  which  I  will 
refer  to  presently,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  class  of 
institutions  which  have  a  claim  to  be  admitted  as 
in  some  way  constituent  colleges  in  a  University  of 
this  kind.    I  would  only  refer  to  it  now  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  by  the  mere  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these 
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Rev.  H.  colleges  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  o£  a  perfectly  open, 
Wace,  D.D.    general,  and  liberal  education  you  have  the  guarantee 

  of  a  perpetual  stimulus  in  them  to  research.  Students 

27  Mar.  1893.    wouij  not  come,  for  instance,  to  the  medical  depart- 

  ment  of  King's  College  if  they  did  not  know  that  we 

had  medical  men  there  who  are  perpetually  advancing 
the  domains  of  medical  science.  They  come  there 
specially  for  that  purpose,  and  so  it  is  with  the  science 
side  also. 

25.463.  {Lord  Reay.)  Therefore  you  lay  great 
stress  on  the  value  of  the  colleges  with  reference  to 
general  education  ?— That  is  the  primary  point.  Des- 
troy the  colleges  and  you  destroy  University  education 
in  London.  The  first  thing  in  my  mind  that  I  care 
for  is  to  develop  and  improve  those  colleges.  Develop 
and  improve  the  colleges  and  you  dc  everything  else 
you  want,  Research  will  come,  and  the  funds  will 
come.  I  hear  it  said  in  reference  to  this  subject : 
"  If  you  want  to  get  more  funds  you  must  make  one 
huge  institution."  As  a  matter  of  policy  I  entirely 
disbelieve  it,  What  people  like  to  give  funds  for  are 
particular  institutions,  things  in  which  they  can  take  a 
special  interest  and  which  have  a  special  individual 
life  of  their  own.  We  undoubtedly  need  larger  funds 
for  the  development  of  King's  College.  We  have 
been  trying  for  them  for  years,  and  I  believe  that  one 
of  our  great  difficulties  has  been  that  we  have  not  been 
placed  in  the  position  that  is  due  to  us  as  a  Uni- 
versity College,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a 
certain  indefiniteness  about  our  position  and  our  aims 
which  would  in  that  way  be  removed.  But  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  that  if  that  was  done  we  should  be 
able  to  obtain  funds.  University  College  would  obtain 
funds  from  persons  who  are  interested  in  one  class  of 
education,  and  we  should  obtain  funds  from  persons 
who  are  interested  in  another  class  of  education.  As 
you,  my  Lord,  have  observed  once  or  twice,  we  have 
made  that  appeal  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  we  should  no 
doubt  do  it  again.  Also  I  may  say  that  the  [ins-i- 
bilities  of  the  development  of  the  two  colleges  to  that 
extent  are  far  greater  than  appears  to  be  supposed.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  none  of  the  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  accept  the  invitation  which  I  sent  to  the 
Chairman,  that  they  would  be  good  enough  to  come 
to  King's  College  and  see  it  for  themselves.  One  Com- 
missioner did  do  me  the  favour  of  galloping  through 
the  whole  place  with  me  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
another,  I  am  told,  came,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he 
was  coming,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  see 
the  place  fully.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no 
room  for  development  in  King's  College.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  anybody  who  says  that  now  would  have  said 
the  same  thing  when  I  became  Principal,  ten  years  ago  ; 
but  since  then  we  have  spent  30,000/.  in  laboratories 
at  King's  College  for  bacteriology,  electricity,  and  so 
on,  and  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  further 
development  both  there  and  at  the  hospital.  We  have 
some  valuable  vacant  ground  at  the  hospital,  which 
we  have  been  keeping  vacant  at  a  dead  loss  for  years, 
simply  because  we  thought  the  time  had  not  come 
for  utilising  it  with  advantage.  It  may  be  a  point 
of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  know  how  far  the 
Hospital  is  united  with  the  College.  It  is  indissolubly 
united  with  it.  All  the  teachers  in  the  Hospital  are 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  College,  and  the 
whole  of  the  invested  funds  of  the  hospital  are  vested 
in  the  college,  so  that  not  a  hundred  pounds  can  be 
sold  out  of  any  funds  the  hospital  may  possess  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  college ;  and 
therefore  the  Hospital  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  College 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  if  it  were  built  on  the  same 
ground.  Its  daily  affairs  are  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  management,  who  are  good  enough  to  give 
up  their  time  to  that  charitable  purpose,  but  they 
have  not  the  appointments  at  the  hospital,  except  the 
appointment  of  the  nurses,  which  is  quite  a  distinct 
matter,  and  they  have  not  the  control  of  the  invested 
funds  of  the  hospital. 

25.464.  (Sir   George  Humphry.)  In  "teachers" 
you    include    the  medical    staff  of  physicians  and 


surgeons  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  medical  staff.  So 
that  I  believe  that  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
at  King's  College  for  any  further  development  in  the 
way  of  laboratories  that  may  be  reasonably  desired, 
at  all  events  within  a  generation,  which  is  as  much,  I 
suppose,  as  is  worth  considering  for  this  immediate 
purpose. 

25,465.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  next  point  is,  the  value 
of  a  degree  as  a  test  of  education  ? — Yes.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  said,  I  see,  in  the  evidence  about  not 
many  students  in  King's  College  taking  degrees  at 
the  London  University,  as  though  that  afforded  some 
kind  of  presumption  that  the  college  was  not,  so  to 
say,  doing  University  work.  It  is  with  some  reluct- 
ance that  I  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  on 
the  point,  because  King's  College  has  stood  the  fire  of 
practically  three  Commissions  on  that  point.  There  was 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Commission,  which  reported 
that  it  and  University  College  were  doing  that  work, 
and  deserved  the  support  of  the  State ;  then  there 
was  the  previous  Commission  on  the  present  subject, 
and  finally,  there  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council.  But,  perhaps,  as  something  has  been  said  of 
the  question,  I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  it,  First 
of  all  I  may  say  that  there  has  been  very  great  mis- 
apprehension— I  think  I  might  use  stronger  language 
considering  what  was  due  to  ourselves — on  that  point. 
Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  in  particular,  has  made  statements 
which  we  think  may  be  said,  at  all  events,  to  put  him 
out  of  court  in  dealing  with  such  a  matter.  At  Ques- 
tion No.  17,895,  he  says: — "  I  believe  the  number  of 
"  women  going  up  for  degrees  from  Bedford  College 
"  is  equal  to,  if  not  more  than,  the  number  of  men 
"  going  up  both  from  King's  College  and  University 
"  College.  In  fact,  from  King's  College  nobody  goes 
"  up  for  London  University  degrees."  The  paper  of 
corrections  of  mistakes  in  evidence,  put  in  by  Univer- 
sity College,  through  Sir  George  Young,  has  suffi- 
ciently disposed  of  that  statement.  The  years  1889- 
91  were,  I  understand,  taken  because  they  are  the  only 
years  for  which  complete  figures  could  at  the  time  be 
obtained.  From  hence  it  appears  that  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  taken  in 
University  College  were  97 ;  in  King's  College,  22  ; 
and  in  Bedford  College,  15  ;  so  that  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's 
allegation  is  an  absolute  mis-statement.  But  those 
are  only  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  degrees 
in  Medicine  which  vary  a  good  deal.  In  1889  King's 
College  took  two  M.B.  degrees  in  the  University 
of  London;  in  1890,  four  degrees;  in  1891,  one 
degree;  and  in  1892,  seven  ;  which  is  quite  enough  to 
show  that  our  students  can  take  the  degree  when  they 
are  pleased  to  take  it.  So,  again,  at  Question  No. 
17,922,  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  is  asked: — "Then  that 
"  would  deprive  the  other  colleges,  which  might  form 
"  part  of  the  University,  of  having  the  same  means  of 
"  conducting  the  higher  teaching  ;  you  would  take  it 
"  away  from  King's  College  ?  "  to  which  he  answers  : 
"  I  do  not  think  they  have  it.  It  is  not  there."  I 
think  in  the  face  of  these  facts  I  may  say,  as  1  said 
before,  that  a  person  who  talks  of  King's  College  like 
that  is  out  of  court  in  the  matter.  I  must  correct  one 
other  extraordinary  mistake  into  which  Sir  Henry 
Boscoe  falls  ;  that  is  in  answer  to  Question  No.  17,838. 
He  says  :  "  The  Government  of  King's  College  is,  I 
"  understand,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
"  that  is  to  say  that,  only  excepting  a  few  members  of  ' 
"  the  governing  body  who  are,  as  it  were,  ex-officio 
"  members,  such  as  dignitaries,  political  and  otherwise, 
"  all  the  other  members  of  the  governing  body  are 
"  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  The 
fact  is  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  only 
the  power  of  appointing  the  life  governors  of  the  col- 
lege, who  are  a  small  minority  of  the  Council.  There 
are  nine  official  governors  and  eight  life  governors, 
and  there  are  25  members  of  the  Council  besides. 
Those  life  governors  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
bound  to  select  from  among  the  existing  members  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Council  are  appointed,  as  is  the 
case  at  University  College  I  believe,  by  the  members 
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of  the  Court,  who  meet,  every  year,  and  some  of  whom 
go  out  of  office  every  year,  subject  to  re-election. 

25.466.  {Rev.  Cation  Browne.)  Will  you  read  the 
names  of  the  life  governors  ? — The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Bishop  Barry, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  John  Mowbray,  and  the  Dean  of 
Llandaff. 

25.467.  They  must  be  selected  from  those  who 
have  been  selected  by  the  Court  ? — Yes. 

25.468.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  They  must  all  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?— Yes. 

25.469.  (Lord  Reay).  Who  are  the  members  of 
the  Court  ? — The  Court  consists  of  the  Members  of 
the  College,  who  are  the  Governors,  the  original  Pro- 
prietors, Donors  of  not  less  than  25/.,  and  the  Fellows. 
In  course  of  time,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Fellows 
will  form  the  great  majority  of  the  Court,  The  Court, 
I  suppose,  was  originally  composed  of  the  proprietors 
who  founded  the  College,  and  who  at  first  had  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  it,  but  that  pecuniary  interest  was 
entirely  abandoned,  and  now  under  its  Act  of  Par- 
liament nobody  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  College. 
The  body  growing  in  importance  is  that  of  the  Fellows, 
of  whom  we  elect  half  a  dozen  or  so  every  year,  and 
who  become  ipso  facto  members  of  the  Court  of  the 
College. 

25.470.  (Rev .  Canon  Broivne.)  From  first  to  last 
it  is 'distinctly  a  Church  of  England  College  ?— Yes, 
using  that  term,  of  course,  in  its  widest  sense. 

25.471.  Must  all  the  students  also  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?— No 

25.472.  There  is  an  impression  that  it  is  so  ? — It  is 
not  so. 

25.473.  And  is  there  no  disadvantage  attaching  to 
students  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England?— Except  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  they 
cannot  obtain  the  Associateship.  In  the  case  of 
foreigners  we  do  not  require  them  to  attend  the 
Divinity  lectures.  Many  foreigners  have  come  to  us, 
especially  from  South  America,  and  some  from  Siam 
and  Japan,  as  engineering  students,  and  so  on.  But 
otherwise  the  students  are  of  all  creeds  and  all  classes. 
The  inspector  of  day  training  colleges  made  his  annual 
visit  the  other  day,  and  mentioned  that  we  are  the  only 
day  training  college  in  all  England  which  includes 
Jews.  We  have  two  Jews  now,  and  I  have  hardly 
known  the  College  without  J ews  in  it. 

25.474.  Then  I  understand  that  this  at  least  is 
quite  clear :  supposing  'that  under  the  Gresham 
Charter,  or  any  other  Charter,  there  were  a  power  of 
conferring  degrees  on  a  general  education,  King's 
College  is  quite  as  free  as  University  College  to 
instruct  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  those  persons  on  that  instruction 
could  proceed  to  the  degree  of  the  University  and 
obtain  it  ? — Yes. 

25.475.  (Lord  Reay.)  Without  any  necessity  of 
attending  the  Divinity  lectures  ? — Certainly. 

25.476.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  How  is  membership 
of  the  Church  of  England  ascertained  ? — We  take  it 
if  a  man  says  so. 

25.477.  Has  the  question  ever  been  raised  as  to 
what  the  meaning  of  that  declaration  is  ? — It  has  never 
been  formally  raised. 

25.478.  I  only  raise  the  question  because  before  the 
abolition,  in  the  old  Universities,  there  used  to  be  a 
continued  controversy  as  to  what  the  meaning  involved 
in  that  statement  was,  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
any  declaration  of  any  kind,  or  any  agreement  had 
been  arrived  at  as  to  what  was  implied  in  it  ? — None 
whatever.  It  is  left  entirely  to  every  man's  own 
judgment,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  it 
should  be  so.  I  do  not  know  what  the  state  of  things 
you  refer  to  is  at  Cambridge.  I  know  that  when  I 
went  up  to  Oxford  I  was  made  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

25.479.  I  have  heard  persons  seriously  maintain 
that  it  meant  no  more  than  that  a  man  had  been 
baptised,  and  had  not  formally  seceded.  That  was 
the  extreme  view  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  extreme  view. 
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25,430.  It  is  admitted  there  has  been  no  attempt      Rev.  H. 
made  in  any  way  to  exclude  that  view  ? — No,  there     Wace,  D.D. 
has  been  no  attempt  made  to  exclude  it  at  all.    1  do  ^  Mar"Trf93 

not  think  a  gentleman  would  be  likely  to  join  the  '  '_  ' 

College  if  that  was  all  that  it  meant.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  practically  a  man  means  that  he  is  in  general 
sympathy  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  certainly 
does  not  mean  what  it  did  mean  when  I  went  to 
Oxford  and  signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  I  am 
always  careful  to  explain  to  gentlemen  applying  for 
posts  on  the  staff  that  that  is  what  it  does  not  mean, 
because  I  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
utmost  reasonable  liberty  on  this  point  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  College,  which  is  identified  with  the 
whole  Church  of  England.  I  think  I  have  explained 
before  that  we  should  not  like  to  have  a  man  teaching 
in  one  room  who  was  known  to  be  entirely  in  disagree- 
ment with  what  I  was  teaching  in  the  next  room. 

25.481.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  The  student  is  the 
most  important.  As  far  as  the  student  is  concerned  is 
the  question  put,  "  are  you  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  ?— No. 

25.482.  Never  ?— No,  it  is  never  put. 

25.483.  (Lord  Reay.)  It  is  put  before  he  is  made 
a  Fellow  ?— No. 

25.484.  Are  many  science  students  Fellows  ? — Yes. 

25.485.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  Is  it  not  when  he 
enters  the  college  ? — No. 

25.486.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  is  not  necessary 
to  find  out  until  it  comes  to  a  question  of  attend- 
ing or  abstaining  from  attending  Divinity  lectures  ? — 
That  is  all ;  and  there  are  many  parents,  I  have  no 
doubt,  who  might  not  call  themselves  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  are  rather  glad  than  other- 
wise that  their  sons  should  go  to  Divinity  lectures.  Of 
course  if  I  were  to  give  Divinity  lectures  of  a  very 
pronounced  and  dogmatic  type,  and  go  into  con- 
troversial matter,  very  likely  some  question  might  be 
raised,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  a 
person  whom  the  Council  trusts  with  the  office  of 
Principal  will  avoid  that. 

25.487.  (Lord  Reay.)  The  rule  is  that  the  students 
attend  ? — The  rule  is  that  the  matriculated  students 
attend.  If  the  objection  is  raised  their  parents  must 
raise  it,  and  they  come  to  me.  If  there  is  very  good 
cause  I  have  sometimes  released  them. 

25.488.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Can  the  Associate- 
ship  of  King's  College  except  in  Divinity  be  obtained 
except  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No, 
except  in  the  case  of  foreigners.  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  coming  from  Brazil  to  study  engineering ;  he 
naturally  wants  to  go  back  to  Brazil  with  something 
that  everybody  can  understand  to  show  that  he  has 
been  educated  in  King's  College ;  for  that  purpose  he 
wants  the  Assoicateship,  and  considering  that  he  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  country  in  which  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Council  exempt  him 
from  the  rule. 

25.489.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Englishman  he  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to  obtain 
an  Associateship  ? — Yes. 

25.490.  Supposing  there  was  a  power  of  conferring 
degrees,  would  that  one  disability  be  removed  ? — No, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  so,  because  the  possession  of 
an  Associateship  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  a  man  in 
getting  a  degree.  We  wish  the  Associateship  to  mean 
that  he  has  receiv  ed  all  the  general  influences  of  the 
College. 

25.491.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  Associateship 
would  be  altered  at  all,  but  that  you  would  pass  a 
man  on  for  his  degree,  although  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — Certainly.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  degree. 

25.492.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand, any  student  may  enter  the  College  but  all 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  Divinity  lectures  ? 
— If  they  desire  the  Associateship. 

25.493.  They  can  continue  their  work  at  the  college 
whether  they  attend  the  Divinity  lectures  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 
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Rev.  H.  25,494.  There  is  no  restriction  on  that  ground  ? — 

If  ace,  D.B.    None  whatever.    It  is  only  that  they  are  debarred 

  from  the  final  stamp  of  the  college  work,  but  they  can 

27  Mar.  1893.    attend  every  single  class  of  any  kind  in  the  College  as 
long  as  they  please  without  it. 

25.495.  And  continue  the  whole  course  without 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  without 
attending  the  Divinity  lectures  ? — Yes. 

25.496.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  And  would  you 
pass  them  on  eventually  to  their  degree  if  you  had 
degree-giving  power  ? — Yes. 

25.497.  (Lord  Reay  )  The  foreigner  is  made  an 
Associate  but  could  not  be  made  a  Fellow  ? — Well  I 
do  not  know.  I  would  not  answer  that  off  hand. 
There  might  be  some  exceptions  made. 

25.498.  And  Scotchmen  ? — We  should  regard  them 
as  Englishmen. 

25.499.  Would  Scotchmen  be  obliged  to  attend  the 
Divinity  lectures  ? — If  they  wanted  the  Associateship 
they  would,  but  I  never  knew  of  their  raising  any 
difficulty. 

25.500.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  And  they  do  pro- 
ceed to  the  Associateship  ? — Yes.  No  questions  are 
asked  at  all.  There  is  the  discipline  of  the  College  ;  if 
they  want  to  be  matriculated  that  is  what  they  have  to 
do ;  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  matriculated  students 
and  do  not  want  the  Associateship,  they  leave  it  off. 

25.501.  (Sir  George  Humphry.)  But  they  are  not 
matriculated  students  unless  they  have  attended  those 
lectures  ? — No,  subject  to  the  special  exemptions  that 
I  have  mentioned.  As  I  say,  Jews  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  generally  exempted  from  Divinity  lectures,  but 
are  allowed  to  be  matriculated  students  There  is  a 
reasonable  exempting  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Principal. 

25.502.  (Rev,  Canon  Browne.)  Then  where  exactly 
does  the  question  come  in  :  "  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England?" — It  does  not  come  in  at  all 
unless  the  student  raises  it. 

25.503.  So  that  a  man  can  go  straight  on  and 
attain  the  Associateship  without  the  question  being 
put  to  him  ? — Yes. 

25.504.  ( Lord  Reay)  Does  Dr.  Wace  state  that  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  a  student  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?— Yes. 

25.505.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Unless  he  says  he  is 
not  ? — Yes. 

25.506.  But  he  is  not  put  on  his  honour? — No, 
nothing  is  said  to  him. 

25.507.  That  is  very  much  broader  than  I  had  any 
idea  of.  I  thought  there  must  be  some  time  at  which 
the  question  was  put  ? — No.  When  the  student  ap- 
plies for  his  Associateship,  he  has  to  bring  up  a  paper 
signed  by  the  professors,  whom  he  has  been  attending, 
saying  that  he  has  attended  certain  lectures  and  made 
certain  progress,  and  one  of  those  subjects  is  Divinity. 

25.508.  (Lord  Reay.)  If  he  attends  the  Divinity 
class  regularly  and  gets  a  certificate,  no  further 
questions  would  be  asked  ? — No.  He  is  also  expected 
to  attend  chapel. 

25.509.  There  is  no  further  test  ? — No. 

25.510.  (Professor  Sidgu-ick.)  You  say  he  is  also 
expected  to  attend  chapel.  Is  he  expected  to  go  to 
Communion  ? — No  :  only  we  begin  the  day  always  by  a 
quarter  of  an  hour'schapel — some  short  prayers. 

25.511.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Practically  the 
domestic  prayers  you  showed  me  ? — Yes. 

25.512.  Have  we  had  anything  of  this  in  evidence 
before  ? 

(Sir  George  Hamjrttry.)  Not  quite  so  clearly. 

25.513.  (Professor  Sidgwich.)  With  respect  to 
teachers,  have  they  to  sign  anything  ? — Their  atten- 
tion is  called,  on  applying  for  appointment,  to  the  fact 
that,  by  our  Act  of  Parliament,  candidates  for  all 
offices  in  King's  College,  London,  except  for  pro- 
fessorships of  Oriental  literature  and  modern  languages, 
must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  must 
make  a  declaration  to  that  effect.    That  is  all. 

25.514.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  There  are  no  quali- 
fying or  intensifying  phrases  such  as  complete 
believer,  and  so  on  ? — No. 


25.515.  Merely  a  member  ? — That  is  all. 

25.516.  (  Lord  Reay.)  Hitherto  you  have  explained 
that  some  of  your  students  do  take  the  degrees  of  the 
existing  University  of  London.  Now  perhaps  you  will 
proceed  to  explain  what  is  the  value  of  the  degree  as 
contemplated  by  the  Charter? — I  was  going  first  of  all 
to  say  that,  although  we  do  take  degrees,  I  must 
challenge  directly  the  idea  that  taking  degrees  in  the 
University  of  London  is  an  adequate  test  of  the  value 
of  a  University  College.  I  have  referred  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  perhaps  the  Commissioners  will  forgive 
me  for  applying  to  the  subject  a  witty  saying  of  his 
on  another  point,  and  observing  it  really  seems  as  if  a 
good  deal  of  the  argument  with  regard  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  had  been  conducted  on  the  supposition 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  after  the  words,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  or 
perhaps  before  them,  were  the  words,  "  Let  there  be 
the  University  of  London."  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London,  particularly 
their  Arts  degree,  are  of  no  such  value!  I  may  be 
wrong  in  the  following  observation,  as  I  have  been 
pressed  for  time  in  reading  through  the  evidence,  but  I 
have  been  surprised  to  see  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
about  the  singular  institution  which  exists  in  London 
and  at  Cambridge  called  "  The  University  Corre- 
spondence College." 

25.517.  Rev.  Canon  Browne).  It  has  no  address  in 
Cambridge? — In  its  calendar  it  has. 

25.518.  They  undertook  not  to  give  Cambridge  as 
their  address? — Here  is  an  extract  from  the  calendar 
1892-3,  which  says  that  the  Science  Section,  Labora- 
tories, and  Oral  Department  of  the  University  Tutorial 
College  are  at  Bed  Lion  Square,  but  the  Resident 
Branch  is  at  Burlington  House,  Cambridge.  Also 
they  give  the  telegraphic  address  as  "  Burlington  House, 
Cambridge."  This  extract  from  the  calendar  states 
that  in  the  year  1892  this  institution  passed  115 
students  for  the  January  Matriculation  in  Arts;  111 
students  for  the  June  Matriculation  in  Arts  ;  71  for 
Intermediate  Arts,  being  one-fourth  of  the  whole  list; 
123  students  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  7  for  the 
Master  of  Arts,  including  the  first  place  in  three  out 
of  the  four  branches ;  for  the  Preliminary  Science 
they  passed  •  81  ;  Intermediate  Science  59;  Bachelor 
of  Science  25 ;  and  Laws  9.  This  beats  the  record 
of  all  the  other  University  Colleges  in  the  Kingdom 
that  I  know  of.  The  Birkbeck  Institution,  which 
does  very  well,  is  nothing  to  this,  and  even  Univer- 
sity College  would  not  venture  to  compete  with  such 
a  record.  I  am  disposed  to  discount  these  figures  a 
good  deal.  They  probably  include  those  who  have 
done  a  part  of  their  work  there.  But  allowing 
for  a  good  deal  of  discounting,  it  remains  a  very 
formidable  illustration  of  the  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  Arts  degree  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don can  be  obtained,  and  to  some  extent  also  its 
Science  degree.  In  this  extract  from  the  calendar, 
which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  our  Professors, 
after  the  last  examination  at  the  University  of  London, 
they  gave  a  number  of  illustrations  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  they  prepare  for  the  degrees,  the  most 
characteristic  passage,  I  think,  being  this,  "  The 
;'  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  need  be  read  before 
"  a  student  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  classics 
"  such  as  the  London  M.A.,  is  not  so  great  as  is 
"  commonly  supposed  ;  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
"  important  classics  and  careful  attention  to  note- 
"  worthy  points,  the  necessary  work  may  be  reduced 
"  to  a  minimum."  That  illustrates  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  institution  ;  its  object  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  required  for  obtaining  degrees 
to  a  minimum,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  inseparable 
from  any  arrangement  such  as  now  prevails  at  the 
LTniversity  of  London. 

25.519.  You  said  that  this  showed  the  unsatisfactory 
way  in  which  these  degrees  could  be  obtained.  I  am 
not  sure  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — That  is  what  I  do 
mean- 
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25.520.  Their  minimum  may  not  mean  an  unworthy 
minimum  ? — Yes,  but  the  object  here  is  to  reduce  the 
study  to  a  minimum. 

25.521.  Nevertheless  the  degree  may  be  a  worthy 
degree  ? — What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  if  an  institution 
which  teaches  on  that  sort  of  lines,  attains  so  great  a 
success  in  its  preparation  for  degrees,  it  is  very  dis- 
paraging to  the  degrees  as  a  whole. 

25.522.  (Professor    Sidgivick.)  Do    they  obtain 
honours  ? — Yes. 

25.523.  Then  if  they  obtain  honours  it  is  a  good 
deal  beyond  a  minimum.    The  minimum  Avould  be 
obtained  by  those  who  only  passed  ? — It  remains  the 
case  that  the  avowed  object  is  to  reduce  the  study  for 
honours,  no  less  than  for  a  pass,  to  a  minimum.  But, 
apart  from  that,  this  is  an  institution  which  has  been 
growing.    It  was  barely  in  existence  ten  years  ago, 
but  it  has  been  growing  very  rapidly,  and  it  appears 
to  be  growing  more  rapidly.    Five  years  ago  its  only 
London  home  was  in  Holywell  Street,  but  it  has  since 
moved  to  Red  Lion  Square,  where  it  is  setting  up 
small  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  coaching  students, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  students  seem  going  to  it. 
Its  importance  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don.   You  wiil  find  that  up  to,  I  think  it  was  January, 
1889,  the  University  Correspondence  College  students 
are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  those  who  succeeded  at 
the  University  of  London,  but  after  that  date  they  are 
omitted.     The  reason  is  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  of  November  13th,  1889,  according  to  their 
minutes,  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  students  pre- 
"  pared  for  examination  by  correspondence  be  entered 
"  under  the  general  head  of  '  Private  Study.'  "  They 
have  consequently  disappeared  from  the  visible  lists 
of  the  University  of  London,  but  they  still  exist. 
This  extract  from  the  calendar  of  the  Correspondence 
College  is  a  very  curious  document,  and  the  calendar, 
which  I  will  hand  in  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  rather  more  curious  still.    I  have  shown 
you  the  number  of  degrees  that  King's  College  obtains, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  instructive  to  compare  with  it 
the  number  of  degrees  that  are  obtained  in  other 
colleges  of  University  rank,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Victoria  University.    Here  is  the  calendar  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Liverpool,  for  the  current  year,  and  I 
lind  that  only  two  students  of  the  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity College  took  honours  in  classics  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Victoria  University ;  only  one  took  honours 
in  mathematics  in  that  University ;  only  one  took 
honours  in  engineering ;  and  four  in  chemistry.  In 
the  final  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree,  only 
nine  students  took  degrees.    At  the  entrance  exami- 
nation in  arts  in  October  1891,  only  two  students 
passed,  and  in  June  1892  only  two.     Take  again 
Owens  College,  which  was  originally  established  as  a 
University  by  itself,  and  now,  after  some  10  years' 
work,  I  find  that  the  number  of  ordinary  B.  A.  degrees 
taken  by  Owens  College  students,  in  its  own  Uni- 
versity, was  only  seven,  and  two  of  those  at  least  are 
by  women.    Six  students  took  honours  in  arts,  four 
students  only  in  the  ordinary  Bachelor  of  Science 
course,  and  six  in  honours.     I  omitted  one  thing 
about  about  the  Liverpool  University  College.    I  gave 
you  the  number  of  its  students  who  took  degrees 
in  the  Victoria  University.    In  the  London  Uni- 
versity only  two  <»f  its  students  took  degrees  in  the 
final  B.A.  andonly  two  took  degrees  in  the  final  B.Sc. 
and  only  two  in  the  final  M.B.    I  do  not  quote 
this  to  disparage  University  College,  Liverpool,  or 
Owens  College  either,  but  1  only  say  that  the  more 
they  are  treated,  ami  claim  to  be  treated,   as  Uni- 
versity colleges,  the  less  reason  they  have  to  disparage 
an  institution  like  King's  College  which,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  is  taking,  to  put 
it  at  the  lowest,  about  the  same  number  of  degrees. 
We  took  seven  M.B.   degrees  iu  the  last  year.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  that  line  of  argument,  which  has 
been  very  much  pressed  by  the  persons  who  are  hostile 
(I  can  only  call  it  so)  to  King's  College,  like  Sir 
Henry   B,oscoe  and  one  or  two   other  persons,  is 


a  line  of  argument  that  can  be  in  no  way  relied      Rev.  H. 
upon.    From  that  I  would  pass  on  to  say  that  there    Wace,  D.D. 

cannot  be   a  greater   misrepresentation,   or  in  the   

case  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  I  would  use  the  r"  I893> 

word  misunderstanding,  of  the  purposes  of  the  Gres- 
ham  Charter,  and  of  the  two  colleges,  than  to  suppose 
that  we  want  to  lower  the  standard  of  degrees.  Our 
object  is  precisely  the  reverse ;  we  want  to  raise  the 
standard  of  degrees  by  making  them  mean  something — 
a  vast  deal  more  than  they  mean  now.    A  vital  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn,  with  respect  to  the  University 
of  London  degrees,  between  the  medical  degrees  and 
all  the  others.    The  medical  degrees  involve  a  gua- 
rantee  of  that  which  to  us  is  essential,  systematic 
training  in  recognised  institutions.    They  involve,  so 
far  as  students  are  concerned,  exactly  that  which  the 
Gresham  Charter  desires  for  every  other  Faculty,  and 
if  a  man  holds  a,  medical  degree  of  the  University  of 
London  it  shows  that  he  has  had  just  that  systematic 
instruction  which  he  has  had  when  he  has  obtained  the 
diploma  of  the  Conjoint  Board.    But  with  regard  to 
the  other  degrees  the  case  which  I  have  quoted  of  the 
Correspondence  College  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  no 
guarantee  of  it  whatever.    But  if  the  condition  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  was  that  a  man  should  have  gone  through  this 
systematic   training  for  three  years  also,  then  the 
degree  would  really  mean  something  worth  having, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  it  would  mean  this  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  standard  of  examination. 
There  is  a  very  great  confusion  in  the  whole  subject, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  from  treating  the  standard  of 
examination  as  equivalent  to  the  standard  of  a  degree. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  may  have  an  examination 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass,  yet  which  is  no 
adequate  guarantee  of  the  thorough  training  of  a  man. 
I  venture  to  think  it  is  a  weakness  with  respect  even 
to  the  medical  degrees  of  the  University  of  London. 
They  have  that  great  value  that  I  have  mentioned, 
that  they  do  involve  systematic  study  in  recognised 
institutions ;  but  partly  in  consequence  of  the  exami- 
ners being  to  so  large  an  extent  exteranal  to  the 
teaching,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  what  one  might 
almost  call  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  mind  in  obtain- 
ing degrees  in  the  University  of  London,  even  in 
medicine.    They  are  tests  undoubtedly  (the  medical 
ones  at  least),  of  a  man  being  a  very  clever  man. 
But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  a  test  of 
his  being  a  well-trained  man.    With  regard  to  much 
of  the  additional  work  which  is  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  for  its  medical  degrees,  beyond  that 
which  is  required  for  the  Conjoint  Board,  whether  it  is 
not  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  gymnastic  exercise  is 
a  point  upon  which  I  have  great  doubt.    I  speak  with 
reserve  as  far  as  medical  degrees  go,  because  although 
they  necessarily  come  under  my  observation  a  good 
deal,  I  cannot  claim  to  speak  with  medical  knowledge. 
But  I  do  see  among  the  Medical  students  at  King's 
College  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  men  who 
have  a  sort  of  mental  aversion  from  the  particular  kind 
of  what  Sir  Andrew  Chirk  called  abstract  work,  which 
is  required  for  the  London  University  degree.  Now, 
I  believe  that  the  Gresham  Charter,  by  requiring  sys- 
tematic attendance  at  courses  in  Arts  and  Science, 
would  produce  a.  far  more  thoroughly  trained  man, 
and  it  would  do  so  partly  because  the  examination 
would  not  be  what  I  have  called  a  gymnastic  exercise. 
You  want  the  examination  to  be,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
says  the  German  examination  were  intended  to  be,  an 
adequate  test  that  a  man  has  gone  properly  through  the 
teaching  of  his  own  teachers.    Of  course  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  mean,  gone  through  any 
teaching  that    anybody  may  choose  to  give  him  in 
our  colleges.    We  have  provided  in  the  Charter  that 
the  professors  should  work  together ;  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  order  and  system  in  the  nature  of  their 
studies;  and  that   they   shall  consult    together  and 
examine  together.    Our  purpose  is  to  make  the  degree 
more  valuable.    I  believe  myself  that  the  effect  of 
establishing  a  teaching  University  in  that  sense,  while 
it  might  be  to  compete  with   the  London  University, 
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Rev.  H.  would  do  so  not  by  making  the  degree  cheaper,  but 
Wace,  B.D.    by  making    it    better,  and  that   there  would  be  & 

  tendency  in  that  way  for  the  better  men  to  gravitate 

27  Mar.  1893.  tQ  ^  better  general  system  of  development.  It  is 
only  for  that  purpose  that  we  are  promoting  this 
Charter,  and  therefore  I  hope  1  have  said  enough  to 
explain  that,  in  our  intention  and  view,  at  all  events, 
any  suggestion  of  our  cheapening  degrees  is  an  entire 
mistake.  If  anyone  will  argue  and  will  show  that  our 
system  would  not  give  adequate  guarantee's  for  that 
systematic  training,  and  fair  and  reasonable  examina- 
tion upon  such  training,  that  is  an  argument  to  the 
point,  but  the  mere  fact  that  our  system  would  be 
different,  that  our  examinations  might  be  not  so 
abstract,  not  so  difficult  in  themselves,  as  those  of  the 
University  of  London,  is  no  argument  whatever  that 
we  are  diminishing  the  value  of  degrees.  It  is  rather 
the  contrary. 

25,524.  {Lord  Reay.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
combination  which  has  been  suggested  between  the 
teaching  and  the  examining  systems? — If  I  have  ex- 
plained at  all  to  the  Commission  what  our  idea  of  a 
degree  is,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
very  much  upon  that  point.  An  attempt  to  combine 
the  two  in  one  degree,  if  it  was  given  by  the  same 
body,  would  be  inherently  illusive.  Supposing  that 
there  was  a  University  of  London  which  gave 
both,  a  man  would  call  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  London  by  virtue  of  his  having  ob- 
tained this  cheap  B.A.  degree  which  is  given  by  the 
University  of  London,  or  he  might  call  himself  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  London,  by  virtue  of  his 
having  gone  through  thai  strict  and  regular  svslenialic 
training  which  we  mean.  I  do  not  see  how  that  con- 
fusion is  to  be  avoided.  I  observe  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  University  of  Dublin  expressly  men- 
tioned that  they  felt  that  a  grievance  at  Dublin  ;  that, 
as  they  had  this  system  of  non-resident  students,  a 
large  number  of  men  carried  the  diploma  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  without  carrying  any  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin's  real  teaching,  and  without,  in  fact, 
carrying  its  real  stamp.  At  any  rate  both  Dr.  Ingram 
and  Dr.  Stoney  expressed  their  sense  of  the  great 
disadvantage  to  the  University  of  Dublin  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems.  The  evidence  of  Dr. 
Ingram  and  Dr.  Stoney  on  that  point  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  very  great  consequence,  and  if  1  might  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  matter  I  should  be  glad.  It 
is  Question  No.  19,595.  The  Chairman  says  :  "You 
"  can  hardly  call  it  a  University  education  merely 
"  to  come  up  for  examination  every  four  months." 
Upon  that  question  put  by  the  Chairman  I  would 
ask  this :  If  you  can  hardly  call  it  a  University 
education  merely  to  come  up  for  examinations  every 
four  months,  which  is  required  at  the  University 
at  Dublin,  how  can  you  call  it  University  education 
for  a  man  to  be  required,  as  he  is  at  the  University 
of  London  to  come  up  at  longer  intervals  ?  "  No 
doubt,"  says  Dr.  Ingram,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
"  be  said  against  it,  and  we  feel  the  objections  very 
"  strongly.  The  principal  objections  which  occur  to 
"  everyone  are  that  in  the  first  place  the  student  loses 
"  the  sort  of  intellectual  friction  with  his  contem- 
"  poraries  which  would  exist  in  the  colleges  ;  there  is 
"  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  play  of  intellect  which 
"  he  misses  by  not  residing  ;  then  he  is  not  brought 
"  into  contact  with  the  able  men  who  teach.  Those 
"  are  the  two  evils.    They  are  great  evils  no  doubt, 

but  at  the  same  time  we  find  it  impossible  to  insist 
"  upon  students  residing."  There  is  one  other  point 
in  that  answer  of  Dr.  Ingram's  which  I  would  call 
attention  to  in  respect  to  the  Dublin  system,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  system  has  been  put  forward  as  one  which 
might  be  a  model  for  London,  and  that  is  that  in  the 
professional  schools  in  the  Dublin  University  a  man 
must  reside.  He  says,  "  We  have  four  professional 
"  schools,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering, 
"  and  in  those  schools  residence  is  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary."  So  that,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  Dublin 
parallel,  it  applies  simply  to  the  graduates  in  Arts, 
and  in  respect  to  them  Dr.  Ingram  says  he  con- 


siders it  mischievous.    There  is  another  point  of 
difference  between  this  Dublin  system  and  the  con- 
templated London  system  which  seems  to  me  very 
remarkable.    I  cannot  say  that  I  altogether  under- 
stand the  difference,  but  the  fact  there  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  of.    He  says  that  all  the  men  who 
desire  to  take  honours  in  Dublin  University  reside. 
"  An}-  man  who  looks  forward  to  becoming  a  dis- 
"  tinguished  University  student  comes  to  reside." 
Somehow,  therefore,  the  students  who  take  simply  the 
non-resident  degrees  of  the  LTniversity  of  Dublin  are 
the  inferior  students  altogether.    I  am  quite  sure  that, 
however  that  is  managed,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
is  desired  by  those  who  wish  to  maintain  this  system  of 
giving  degrees  solely  by  examination  in  the  University 
of  London.    Of  course  there  are  no  other  students  but 
external  students  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
if  it  were  proposed  that  the  secret  of  Dublin  should 
in  some  way  be  discovered,  and  the  examinations  of 
the  University  of  London  could  be  so  conducted  that 
all  the  students  who  are  not  trained  in  colleges  should 
be  a  second-rate  class,  you  would  entirely  defeat  the 
object  which  the  promoters  of  the  Convocation  scheme 
have  in  view,  and  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Senate's  scheme  also.    Just  as  I  left  home,  I  received 
the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Stoney's  evidence,  which  con- 
tains the  statement  upon  which  he  laid  stress,  from 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  said  that  the  chief 
point  of  improvement  which  he  desired  in  the  system 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  that  they  should 
get  rid  of  the  system  of  non-resident  students.  His 
words  are ;  "  I  would  earnestly  press — as  the  most 
"  urgent  of  all  academic  reforms — the  importance 
"  of  some  provisions  by  which  residence  should  be 
u  more  directly  encouraged,  if  it  cannot  be  enforced." 
Again,  Dr.  Stoney,  at  Question  No.  18,890,  says  : 
"  That,  I  think,  is  of  special  incidence  upon  the 
"  business  of  this  Commission,  because  he  deals  with 
"  what  he  in  his  evidence  looks  upon  as  the  chief 
"  defect  of  the  University  of  Dublin  amid  its  many 
"  important  excellencies,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
"  that  it  has  to  provide  for,    or  does  provide  for, 
"  students  who  are  bona  fide  University  students,  and 
"  at  the  same  time  for  other  students  who  obtain  a 
"  University  degree  by  merely  passing  examinations." 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  this  fact. 
So  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  only  example  that  can  be 
produced  of  a  LTniversity  attempting  to  combine  the 
two  plans  ;  attempting  to  combine  what  he  calls  here 
bond  fide  University  students  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents, and  the  witnesses  who  have  come  before  you 
say  that  that  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  their  system,  and 
that  they  all  desire  to  get  rid  of  it.    They  say  that  the 
existence  of  this  examination  for  non-resident  students 
has  a  value ;  Dr.  Stoney,  I  think,  said  in  answer  to 
Sir  George  Humphry,  that  the  system  has  a  value, 
and  is  useful  to  these  external  students.    That  may  be 
so,  but  it  is  mischievous  to  the  University,  and  that  is 
my  point.     Whatever  value  the  system  of  examina- 
tions may  have  for  external  students,  and  for  other 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  that  would  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  is  provided  for  at  this  moment,  by  the 
London  University  as  it  at  present  exists.    But  if  you 
are  to  start  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  have  been 
urging,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  everything  I 
desire  to  say,  if  you  are  to  have  a  system  of  colleges 
for  the  purposes  of  systematic  education,  then,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  experience  of  Dublin,  which  is  the  only 
experience  you  have  got,  you  will  spoil  that  system 
by  attaching  non-resident  students  to  it.  Whatever 
the  advantages  for  external  studeuts  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  offered  in  the  past,  it  will  be 
able  to  offer  in  the  future,  and  that  is  sufficient  for 
them.    On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  only  experience 
that  is  available  to  you  proves  that  combination  of  the 
two  would  spoil  the  college  system,  so  you  have  a 
very  strong  protest  in  the  evidence  to  say  that  the 
introduction  of  the  college  system  would  spoil  the 
other.    The  tone,  and  not  only  the  tone,  but  the 
positive  statement,  of  those  who  support  the  Con 
vocation  scheme,  is  that  they  must  have  it  absolutely 
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independent.    You    have   that   from   witness  after 
witness,  and  you  have  it  laid  down  by  Lord  Justice 
Frv,  who,  as  the  last  word  of  his  evidence,  said  that 
"  if  a  predominant  power  were  given  to  the  teachers, 
"  it  would  be  fatal.    I  think,"  he  said,  "  we  must 
"  maintain  at  any  price    perfect    independence  as 
"  regards  our  degree  to  outside  students."  The  Com- 
mission have  heard  the  evidence,  and  the  strong  way 
in  which  Mr.  Busk,  not  only  in  his  first  evidence, 
but  even  more  so  in  his  second  evidence,  dwells  upon 
the  absolute  importance  of  having  all  examinations 
open  to  students  from  everywhere.    I  would  venture 
to  dwell  upon  that  point  in  reference  to  another  con- 
sideration which  T  see  has  been  mentioned  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Commissioners.    They  have  said  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  Convoca- 
tion, are  both  willing,  and  indeed  desirous,  to  adopt 
teaching.    Certainly  they  are,  but  not  teaching  in  the 
sense  that  we  mean  it.    They  are  willing  to  appoint 
professors  in  connexion  with  Burlington  House,  and 
peripatetic  professors,  and  pick  out  a  professor  here 
and  a  professor  there.    But  they  have  not  expressed 
their  willingness — Convocation  has  positively  indicated 
its  unwillingness — to  establish  a  system  of  examina- 
tions which  are  in  direct  and  immediate  touch  with 
teaching — with  the   teaching,   that   is,   of  colleges. 
"  With  teaching  "  they  say,  but  that  is  another  thing. 
They  say  they  want  to  improve  the  connexion  of 
teachers  on  the  Senate  with  the  whole  system  of 
examinations.    I  believe  they  have  power  under  the 
existing  Charter,  and  they  could  have  a  good  deal  of 
such  improvement  if  they  desired.    But  let  them  do 
so.    It  does  not  meet  our  point.    We,   want  exa- 
minations to   be  in    connexion,    not   merely  with 
teaching  in  general,  but  with  the  particular  teaching 
which  is  given  in  the  colleges,  and  accordingly  the 
reason  why  we  in  the  year  1890  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  first  scheme  of  the  Senate  was,  that,  although 
we  thought  it  treated  us  unworthily  in  excluding  us 
from  honour  degrees,  yet  it  did  contain  clauses  which 
allowed  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  to  be 
given  upon  the  teaching  in  the  colleges,  and  upon  that 
only.    Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science  could  be  obtained 
under  that  first  scheme  in  that  way.    There  were  some 
points  which  were  still  in  reserve  when  the  subsequent 
break  came,  such  as  the  Preliminary  Science  exami- 
nation.   The  one  consideration  which  induced  the 
Councils  of  the  two  colleges,  in  deference  to  the  pre- 
vious Commission,  to  come  into  the  scheme  of  1890 
was  that  it  established  separate  examinations  from 
those  for  the  open  students.    When  the  scheme  of 
1890  was  modified  afterwards  in  the  autumn,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  provincial  colleges,  what  led  King's 
College  and  University  College  to  decline  it  was  be- 
cause the  arrangements  for  their  representation  on  the 
Senate,  and  the  whole  organisation  of  the  examina 
tious,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  provincial 
colleges  and  the  Royal  Colleges,  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  maintain  genuinely  separate  examina- 
tions on  the  college  teaching.    As  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
appears  that  the  Senate  still  adheres  to  that  por- 
tion.   You  have  received  one  or  two  letters  from  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  and  from  those  letters  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Senate  had  some  new 
scheme  or  some  new  idea  to  suggest,  which  might  have 
got  over  the  cardinal  difficulty  which  the  colleges  feel. 
To  my  great  surprise,  what  they  finally  sent  down  to 
you  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  scheme  of 
1891,  and  that  scheme  supported  by  the  very  same 
explanation,  not  even  reprinted  ;  it  is  the  old  tiling. 
So  that  we  must  assume,  and  we  are  bound  to  assume, 
that  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  date — almost  at  this 
moment — the  Senate  is  back  at  the  scheme  of  1891. 
[Mr.  Anstie  explained  to  the  Commission  that  the 
revised  .scheme  of  1891  does  not  noto  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  reference  to  that 
scheme  in  the  letter  of  December  \4th,  1892,  was 
intended  to  have  a  merely  historical  import.]  I 
think  the  discussion  that  has  just  passed  has  shown 
that  I  was  quite  justified  in  putting  the  interpretation 


I  did  upon  the  document  that  I  received  ;   but,  of       Bey.  H. 

course,  I  accept  Mr.  Anstie's  statement.     It  leaves  us,    Wace,  D.D. 

however,  in  the  position  that  we  have  no  suggestion       JVIar  l  H»3 

of  a  scheme  from  the  Senate  before  us ;  and  that  is  ar' 

another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  equal 

importance.    Here  you  are  proposing  what  I  think  will 

be  at  least  admitted — I  believe  the  Senate  does  not 

admit  it,  but  I  think  this  Commission  will  admit  it — 

to  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  a  thing  which  has 

been  tried,  and  in  one  important  aspect  has  failed— 

that  of  combining  imperial  examination  and  general 

examination  with  the  encouragement  of  teaching  in 

particular  colleges.    And  we  are  told  on  behalf  of  the 

Senate  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  they  have 

no  scheme  whatever  to  suggest  to  us  for  doing  that. 

25.525.  {Professor  Sidgioick.)  I  suppose  that  we 
may  say  that  those  clauses  from  A  to  E  indicate  the 
outlines  on  which  they  would  go,  and  the  Senate  have 
indicated  nothing  more  than  that? — No  more.  But 
the  whole  question  stands,  how  are  you  going  to  pro- 
vide for  this  ?  How  unite  these  things  together  ? 
Therefore,  I  say,  we  have  no  scheme  whatever  before 
us.  It  seems  to  me  that  raises  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption against  it.  The  Senate  did  make  proposals 
for  that  purpose,  and  now  we  have  it  that  both  those 
proposals  are  withdrawn,  and  not  one  of  them  repre- 
sents the  mind  of  the  Senate.  Well,  what  does  ?  The 
other  scheme  you  have  before  you  is  the  scheme  of 
Convocation.  I  was  going  to  argue  that  you  were  in 
this  position ,  that  you  had  two  schemes  before  you, 
one,  that  of  Convocation,  and  the  other,  that  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  they  are  mutually  inconsistent,  because 
the  Senate  proposes  to  recognise  the  work  in  the  col- 
leges and  Convocation  refuses  to  recognise  the  work 
in  the  colleges.  However,  now  we  have  nothing  but 
the  scheme  of  Convocation,  and  what  does  that  pro- 
pose ?  It  says,  first  of  all,  that  the  Imperial  character 
of  the  University  is  to  be  retained,  and  its  examina- 
tions are  to  remain  open  to  all  candidates  who  have 
complied  with  the  regulations,  irrespective  of  the  place 
or  manner  of  their  education.  That  excludes,  I  take 
it,  absolutely,  any  attention  whatever  being  paid  to  the 
courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  colleges. 

25.526.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Or  the  Medical  Schools  ?— 
Or  the  Medical  Schools  either,  in  consistency  ;  but 
the  Medical  Schools  and  their  necessities  are  too  strong 
to  be  thus  overridden.  Then  it  says  :  "  The  standard 
"  of  attainment  for  matriculation  and  the  various  exa- 
"  minations  in  all  the  Faculties  to  be  maintained  at  as 
"  high  a  level  as  at  present."  So  that  no  alteration 
whatever  is  to  be  made  in  the  style  of  examination. 
But  there  is  also  this  :  "  Restrictive  regulations  as  to 
"  compulsory  intervals  of  time,  between  Matriculation 
"  and  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  and  the 
"  Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine  and  M.B. 
"  Examination  to  be  abolished."  That  is  to  say,  the 
one  guarantee  that  you  really  might  have,  and  the  one 
slight  guarantee  which  you  do  have  in  the  University 
of  London,  that  people  do  not  gallop  over  examina- 
tions, and  on  which  Dr.  Stoney  or  Dr.  Ingram  laid 
stress  as  one  advantage  of  the  Dublin  University— 
namely,  that  you  have  examinations  at  regular  intervals 
— is  to  be  abolished.  I  think,  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
Convocation  scheme  goes,  I  can  see  no  possibility  whal  - 
ever  of  useful  communication  being  entered  into  with 
the  colleges.  I  gather  from  what  the  Commissioners 
have  said,  that  it  will  not  be  proposed  to  recall  the 
Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  to  give 
any  further  evidence  on  this  point,  and  if  so,  1  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  But  1  do  ask  very  urgently,  that 
if  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London 
should  be  called  to  make  any  further  statement  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Senate  before  this  Commission,  Sir 
George  Young,  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  information  of  it,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  Commission  our  views  respecting  it. 
At  present  we  have  both  come  here  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  last  word  by  Convocation  and  by  the 
Senate  has  been  said.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  must  ask 
leave  to  say  a  little,  more  about  this  question  of 
collegiate  examination.    It  is  perfectly  evident  from 
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Rev.  H.       the  schemes  of  Convocation  that  they  would  take  no 
race,  D.D.    Notice  of  it  at  all,  and  also  that  the  teachers  of  the 
M-ir  1893    c°Ueges  would  be  in  a  decided  minority  in  arranging 
'       '   syllabuses.    Then  you  would  inevitably  get  into  the 
difficulty  that  you  would  have  syllabuses  imposed  on 
the  colleges  without  their  due  consent.    At  all  events 
we  should  be  liable  to  that,  and  the  great  probability 
is  that  the  examinations  would  be  independent  of 
them.    Under  the  Gresham  Charter  they  would  meet 
together,  they  would  consult,  and  have  the  control  of 
those  syllabuses,  and  although  each  particular  college 
would  not  have  control  over  its  own  syllabus,  that  does 
but  introduce  the  reasonable  measure  of  compromise 
and  qualification  of  any  system  which  is  desirable.  It 
has  been  said  by  one  or  two  witnesses  that  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  does  not  carry  out  in  its  strictness  what 
is  called  the  teacher  examiner  system.    I  think  it  is  no 
recommendation  to  any  scheme  that  it  carries  any  system 
out  to  an  extreme ;  the  system  receives  reasonable 
modification  under  the  Gresham  scheme ;  that  is  the 
whole  principle  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  arrange- 
ment, whereas  the  Convocation  scheme,  or  any  other 
scheme  before  us  is  hostile  to  it.    I  believe  it  has  been 
said  once  or  twice  that  we  must  not  talk  about  what 
the  London  University  is  now,  but  what  the  London 
University  may  be  ;  it  is  supposed  you  will  entirely 
change  the  system  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
that  you  may  have  a  Senate  managing  these  things, 
which  is  practically  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of 
teaching  colleges  which  we  have  in  view.    Of  course 
an  Act  of  Parliament  may  do  a  great  deal.    It  is  con- 
ceivable that  you  might  carry  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  would  revolutionise  the  University  of  London  in 
the  face  of  Convocation.  It  would  be  a  strong  measure. 
Convocation,  I  fancy,  is  a  strong  body  :  the  200  or  300 
members  who  came  up  to  vote,  as  they  did  the  other 
day,  about  a  particular  scheme,  do  not  represent  any- 
thing like  the  force  of  voting  power  that  you  would  get 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  these  cardinal  ideas,  for  which 
men  like  Mr.  Busk  and  Dr.  Collins  show  this  enthu- 
siastic, I  would  have  almost  said  fanatical,  attachment. 
You  would  have  men  coming  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  their  spokesmen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons saying  :  "  We  have  developed  this  system  ;  it  is 
"  our  ideal ;  whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  one  is  another 
"  thing  ;  it  is  our  ideal,  and  we  object  to  its  being 
"  extinguished  as  you  propose  to  extinguish  it."  If 
the  college  system  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
University  that  ideal  must  be  extinguished.   But  there 
is  a  further  question  :  Supposing  you  can  do  it  and 
carry  it  against  all  this  opposition,  is  it  worth  while 
trying  to  force  together  in  one  room  tAvo  sets  of  people 
w  ith  such  diametrically  opposeil  convictions  as  to  what 
education  means  as  those  for  whom  I  am  now  speaking 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  for  whom  Mr.  Busk  and 
Dr.  Collins  speak  on  the  other.    I  confess  that  I  do 
not  quite  see  how  we  are  ever  to  work  together.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  personal  misunder- 
standing, or  any  such  sense  of  unhandsome  treatment  as 
I  cannot  but  entertain  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
Victoria  University.    The  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  have  treated  us  throughout  these  negotiations 
in  a  straightforward  and  handsome  manner,  and  have 
done  their  best  to  meet  our  views  according  to  their 
understanding  of  them.    But  the  point  is  that  they 
do  not  understand  them  ;  and  I  confess  I  think  I  am 
justified  still  more  in  saying  that  when  I  remember 
a  passage  in  that  final  letter  of  theirs  of  March  7th.  I 
do  not  see  the  possibility  of  working  with  gentlemen 
who  can  say  what  they  have  said  in  that  letter-.  If 
they  had  said  that,  upon  the  balance  of  the  evidence 
which  is  before  them,  they  believe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  in  question  can  be  overcome,  there 
would  be  something  in  it  ;  but  they  offer  no  argu- 
ment or  concession  at  all,  and  no  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced  on  the  other  side  is  noticed.  If 
I  may  venture  on  an  illustration,  I  confess  that  the 
case  seems  to  me  to  lie  very  much  in  this  way ;  that 
we  were  living  in  a  fairly  happy  union  with  the 
University  of  London  until  in  the  year  1858  they 
divorced  us.    They  now  wish  to  resume  more  sociable 


relations,  and  they  are  coming  before  you  with  a-  suit 
for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  If  you  pass 
a  decree  to  that  effect  it  would  produce  the  same  result 
that  such  decrees  generally  do  produce.  You  would 
bring  together  two  bodies  who,  with  the  best  intentions 
on  both  sides,  do  not  at  all  understand  each  other-, 
and  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds  and  way 
of  dealing  with  these  matters,  could  understand  each 
other.  I  know  it  is  quite  true  that  a  thing  may 
be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  yet  better  than 
either ;  but  that  assumes  that  you  may  produce  an 
amalgamation  between  the  two,  and  that,  I  confess, 
seems  to  me  impracticable.  Upon  this  point  of  having 
examinations  in  close  and  direct  touch  with  the  teach- 
ing, as  the  vital  point  of  our  scheme,  I  would  venture  to 
trouble  the  Commission  with  another  piece  of  ex- 
perience. Canon  Browne  will  know  the  existence  and 
importance  of  the  examination  called  the  Preliminary 
Examination  for  Holy  Orders.  It  was  instituted  at 
Cambridge  with  reference  to  Cambridge  students,  but 
it  has  grown  gradually  into  an  agency  which  performs 
functions  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  throughout 
the  country,  very  much  like  what  the  University  of 
London  does  for  other  students.  We  have  an  im- 
portant theological  department  in  King's  College,  the 
students  in  which,  I  think  Canon  Browne  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying,  hold  their  own  with  students  who 
have  had  other  theological  training ;  but  we  have 
found  it  impossible  at  King's  College  to  work  in 
harmony  with  that  theological  examination,  and  al 
though  we  have  large  numbers  of  students,  and 
although  they  do  very  well  in  the  Bishops'  examina- 
tions, you  will  hardly  ever  see  a  King's  College  man 
in  that  list ;  and  that  is  simply  for  this  reason.  We 
tried  it  at  first,  but  we  found  that  it  fatally  disturbed 
all  the  theological  studies  of  our  students  if  they  at- 
tempted it  while  they  were  with  us,  and,  moreover, 
if  we  get  very  good  men  in  our  theological  Chairs  we 
cannot  get  them — we  cannot  get  real  theologians  and 
students — to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  this 
purpose.  If  theological  students  are  to  be  prepared 
for  this  examination  they  will  not  attend  the  best 
teaching  of  the  theological  professors  ;  they  will  always 
have  that  external  examinations  in  their  minds. 

25.527.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  Are  not  your  professors  on 
that  Board  ? — Yes,  I  am  on  it  myself,  and  there  are 
others.  That  illustrates  the  difficulty,  and  enforces 
the  argument  I  mean  :  although  as  we  are  represented, 
and  very  strongly  represented,  on  the  Board  of  the 
Preliminary  Examination  for  Holy  Orders  we  are 
unable  to  work  the  two  things  together.  So  much  is 
that  the  case  that  at  the  last  Conference  of  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  which  represents  the  theological 
Faculties  of  the  three  Universities,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham,  with  King's  College,  all  other 
theological  colleges  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  examiniug  chaplains  of  the  bishops,  this  resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimously  :  "  That  it  is  desirable 
"  that  'the  preliminary  examination  should  be  con- 
"  ducted  in  closer  connection  with  the  work  of  theo- 
"  logical  colleges,  and  that  the  Council  of  Manage- 
"  nient  of  that  examination  be  requested  to  consider 
"  how  this  can  best  be  done."  That,  as  I  say,  was 
carried  unanimously  in  January  1891,  and  the  Council 
of  the  preliminary  examination,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  the  Council  of  the  Conference  itself 
have  met  and  considered  that  several  times  with,  as  I 
say,  thorough  goodwill  on  all  sides,  but  the  result,  is 
that  we  have  found  it  impracticable  and  the  attempt 
has  been  abandoned,  and  we  remain  doing  the  work 
of  our  own  theological  Faculty. 

25.528.  You  have  your  own  examination  ? — Yes. 

25.529.  And  the  Bishops  accept  this  examination  ? — - 
The  great  majority  of  the  Bishops.  Some  Bishops 
will  not  generally  accept  students  from  King's  Col- 
lege, because  they  have  not  been  continuously  resident 
wit  hin  the  walls  of  the  college.  They  prefer  to  have 
students  who  have  been  living  in  a  theological  college. 
But  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  most  of  the  Bishops,  receive  students  from 
King's  College. 
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25.530.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  'most  of  the  Bishops  do  accept  the  preliminary 
examination  you  speak  of  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a 
strong  case  in  point,  because  you  will  see  at  once  that 
it  would  have  been  very  desirable  if  we  could  have 
worked  for  it. 

25.531.  {Professor  Sidgivick.)  What  was  the 
obstacle  ?  Why  was  it  found  impracticable  ? — Because 
if  you  get  a  good  man  teaching  a  subject  like  theology — 
you  yourself  have  put  the  case  of  moral  philosophy — in 
which  men  necessary  cross  different  lines  of  country  in 
respect  of  certain  questions  in  it,  and  if  there  is  an 
external  examination  at  the  end,  a  student  will  always 
say  of  a  professor,  if  he  goes  the  least  out  of  the  line, 
"  That  will  not  pay  ; "  and  he  will  not  attempt  it. 

25.532.  What  I  meant  was,  was  there  any  idea  in 
suo-o-esting  that  the  examination  might  be  partly  adapted 
to  the  college,  that  in  each  college  the  professor  might 
examine  ? — Yes. 

25.533.  Why  was  that  suggested  ? — One  difficulty 
was  that  examiners  would  have  to  be  detached  to  so 
many  colleges  in  that  case. 

25.534.  That  is  what  I  was  rather  coming  to.  The 
reason  why,  in  your  view,  the  Gresham  University 
could  adjust  the  examinations  and  this  board  could 
not,  would  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
only  two  colleges  in  that  case.  If  the  University  had 
a  number  of  colleges  the  adaptation  would  be  harder  ? 
—  It  would  be  impracticable. 

25.535.  But  with  two  you  think  it  might  be 
managed  ? — Yes. 

25.536.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  But  does  not  your 
parallel  entirely  cease  when  it  is  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  external  examination  should  be  the 
same  as  the  examination  for  the  different  colleges  ? — 
Who  says  that  ?    Convocation  refused  it, 

25.537.  The  parallel  is  in  great  force  so  long  as 
it  is  assumed  that  there  is  to  be  only  one  examination 
for  internal  and  external  students  ? — Yes.  I  only 
mention  this  matter  because  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  theological  Faculty  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  establish  in  the  University.  If 
you  have  a  theological  Faculty  in  the  University  the 
examinations  for  which  were  managed  by  a  Senate 
constituted  in  any  such  way  as  is  proposed,  either 
by  Convocation,  or  in  any  scheme  of  the  Senate 
that  has  been  seen,  or  in  any  way  that  I  have  seen 
suo-o'ested  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  London,  then 
I  think  a  theological  Faculty  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible, because  you  would  have  this  external  body 
not  in  touch  with  these  particular  colleges.  But  if 
you  admits  as  is  contemplated  under  the  Gresham 
Charter,  the  few  theological  colleges  that  are  there 
mentioned,  I  should  feel  that  Ave  could  meet  together 
and  discuss  these  arrangements,  and  arrange  courses 
of  study  and  examination  in  harmony  with  them.  We 
should  have  a  very  strong  guarantee.  But  under  a 
system  which  leaves  theological  examinations  open  to 
everyone,  I  do  not  think  we  should  attempt  to  train 
King's  College  students  for  it. 

25.538.  What  do  you  refer  to  in  your  Charter  ?— I 
am  referring  to  the  proposals  that  are  made,  not  in  the 
Charter  itself,  but  in  the  negotiations  with  the  theo- 
logical colleges  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 

25.539.  {Mr.  Anstie.)  You  mean  in  the  supplemen- 
tary document  which  you  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — Yes.  With  respect  to  that  whole  question 
of  the  University  of  London  examinations,  there  is  one 
point  I  omitted  which  has  a  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 1  have  shown  you  that  we  do  send  up  students 
for  those  examinations.  If  students  want  to  go  on 
account  of  their  pecuniary  interests,  as  some  of  them 
do,  they  can  go.  It  is  not,  however,  by  accident,  but 
by  the  most  deliberate  choice  that  the  work  of  King's 
College  is  not  directed  to  the  University  of  London. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  most  anxious  ques- 
tion that  I  have  had  to  consider  since  I  was  Principal. 
When  I  had  been  Principal  some  time,  I  felt  the 
disadvantage  under  which  the  college  lay  in  not  being 
an  organic  part  of  a  University  ;  I  felt  that  this  in- 
volved a  certain  amount  of  disorganisation  and  weak- 


ness in  its  studies,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  consider    wface' d'd 
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organised  with  specific  reference  to  the  University  of  • 

London.    Well,  while  I  was  thinking  of  that,  there 
arose  this  question  of  the  founding  of  jjthe  new  Univer- 
sity, and  I  vividly  remember  the  anxious  and  somewhat 
sharp  discussion — I  mean  sharp  in  the  sense  of  being 
earnest — when  we  decided  that  we  would  go  for  a  new 
University.    Of  course  the  moment  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  we  would  go  for  a  new  University,  it  was 
impossible  to  attempt  to  reorganise  the  courses  at  King's 
College.    It  might  have  been  misleading.     But  then 
the  scheme  seemed  to  break  down,  and  then  I  asked 
the  Council  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  told  them 
they  must  make  up  their  minds ;  that  if  they,  on 
the  balance  of  the  whole,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  (if  Mr.  Anstie  will 
forgive  me  for  using  those  words  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration),  that  is,  make  the  best  of  the  University  of 
London,  I  would  do  so.    The  Council  deliberately,  and 
by  the  advice  of  some  of  its  most  experienced  members 
would  not  do  it ;  they  felt  that  it  would  be  permanently 
degrading  to  the  best  idea  of  the  college,  and  taking 
away  from  it  the  general  liberal  character  which  it  had 
previously  had.    Therefore,  in  so  far  as  there  is  appa- 
rent— not  an  impossibility  or  a  difficulty  in  King's  Col- 
lege in  preparing  men  for  the  University  of  London — 
but  a  reluctance,  it  must  be  understood  that  that  is  a 
reluctance  on  principle,  just  as  there  is  a  reluctance  in 
our  theological  department  for  preparing  men  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination.    And  I  confess  that  if  there 
should  be  a  Senate  reconstituted  in  any  such  form  as 
we  have  hitherto  had,  especially  if  there  should  be  one 
set  of  examinations,  I  should  myself  despair  of  any 
satisfactory  result  as  far  as  much  of  the  higher  work 
of  King's  College  is  concerned.     We  have  a  great  en- 
gineering school — we  have  at  this  moment,  I  am  in- 
formed after  special  inquiry,  the  largest  engineering 
school  that  there  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  not, 
indeed,  sure  how  many  students  there  are  at  the  City 
and  Gudds  Institute,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
large  the  engineering  school  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  is,  but  at  all  events  with  those  exceptions 
we  have  at  King's  College  the  largest  engineering 
school  in  the  Kingdom.    Then  we  have  our  Hospital. 
Thus  we  carry  on  independently  University  work. 
But  I  do  not  see  how'good  Arts  work  is  to  be  done 
in  London  unless  you  get  the  system  established  of 
examinations  in  direct  connexion  Avith  teaching,  with 
the  assistance  of  external  examiners.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  institutions  like  King's  College, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  liberal  education 
in  London.    If  it  is  not  done,  you  will  get  nothing 
but  such  study  in  arts  as  may  be  promoted  by  the 
University  of  London,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  University  Correspondence  College. 

25.540.  {Professor  Sidffwick.)  Your  objection  to 
the  plans  that  have  been  proposed  of  having  two 
distinct  sets  of  examinations  in  one  University  is  that 
then  the  same  degree  would  mean  two  distinct  things  ? 
— Absolutely  incompatible  things. 

25.541.  It  would  be  unmeaning  as  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

25.542.  Have  you  any  other  objection  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  is  more  than  that.  As  I  said,  I  do  not 
think  you  will  get  the  body  of  men  who  Avant  one  set 
of  things,  and  the  body  of  men  Avho  want  another  set 
of  things  to  work  together  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
upon  the  same  Board. 

25.543.  Supposing  there  were  two  Boards  with  only 
a  Council  over  them.  Supposing  there  was  a  standing 
committee  to  manage  the  examination  of  the  teaching 
side,  would  that  still  seem  to  you  to  be  open  to  strong 
objection  ? — That  is  a  scheme  which  has  been  con- 
templated. That  which,  under  great  pressure,  Ave  did 
agree  to  in  1890,  was  something  of  that  sort.  I  can 
conceiA'e  something  like  that  that  might  be  put  up 
with.  If  we  had  two  institutions,  each  institution 
would  work  out  its  own  line,  but  if  you  bring  them 
together  within  the  same  court,  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  some  amount  of  friction  betAveen  them. 
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Rev.  H.  25,544.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  There  would  be  the 

Wace,  D.D.    same  difficulty  of  the  friction  of  the  two  degrees  ? — No ; 

—  for  there  would  not  be  two  "  Universities  of  London." 
27  Mar.  1893.  jt  may  De  tne  prjVy  Council  decided  unavoidably 
in  leaving  out  the  word  "  London "  and  making  it 
the  Gresham  University,  or  the  Albert  University,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  if 
the  Gresham  College  insists  upon  going  back  from  the 
agreement  it  entered  into  with  us,  I  should  be  quite 
content  to  fall  back  upon  the  title  of  the  Albert 
University,  and  I  think  Prince  Albert  deserves  a 
better  memorial  than  he  has  yet  had. 

25.545.  (Lord  Reay.)  Then  you  wish  to  go  to  the 
question  of  what  institutions  should  be  associated  ? — 
Yes.  Having  said  that,  I  will  now  proceed  to  argue 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  separate  University 
established ;  that  there  is  a  University  established  of 
which  the  main  point  is  to  develop  collegiate  education. 
J  will  just  add  one  thing  to  what  I  said  before,  that 
another  objection  to  the  system  just  mentioned  would 
be,  that  if  you  had  a  University  admitting  to  the 
same  degrees  by  two  doors — one  door  open  by  exami- 
nation and  another  door  open  by  the  collegiate  system 
— there  would  be  a  great  discouragement  to  the  col- 
legiate system,  because  a  man  would  be  able  to  get 
the  degree  in  an  easier  manner  than  by  passing 
through  it.  But  now  let  me  assume  that  we  have 
something  like  the  Gresham  Charter,  modified  as  the 
Commission  may  think  fit.  The  question  is,  what 
institutions  should  be  associated  with  it.  One  of 
the  questions  which  you  have  had  to  consider  very 
much  is,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 

25.546.  Before  you  proceed  let  me  ask  some  ex- 
planation of  the  answer  that  one  door  would  be  easier 
than  the  other  ? — Because  my  contention  is  that  the 
examination  door  is  a  door  for  which  people  could  be 
crammed,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  so. 

25.547.  That  would  be  the  case  under  any  system 
because  the  existing  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  would  be  open  to  all  comers  ? — Yes,  but  the 
two  degrees  would  be  of  different  value.  One  would 
be  known  for  what  it  was  and  the  other  would  be 
known  for  what  it  was. 

25.548.  "Would  not  that  be  the  case  under  any 
system  ? — No,  you  would  have  a  University  with 
clearly  distinguished  degrees  and  a  character  of  its 
own. 

25.549.  Your  contention  is  that  there  should  be 
two  degrees  which  should  be  absolutely  differentiated  ; 
the  one  as  the  result  of  teaching  and  the  other  as  the 
result  of  mere  examination  ? — Yes. 

25.550.  That  is  all  you  want  ? — Yes.  Now  how 
are  you  to  decide  what  institutions  are  to  be  admitted. 
The  true  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  that  you  can  only 
admit  institutions  the  work  of  which  is  of  that  thorough 
teaching  type  which  I  have  been  considering,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  thorough  University  type.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  what  is  meant  by  a  thorough 
University  type.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  thorough 
University  type  ?  How  do  you  get  at  the  idea  ?  The 
idea  of  teaching  of  a  University  type  did  not  arise 
merely  from  teaching  more  cleverly,  or  teaching  in  a 
more  advanced  way,  than  others.  The  University  type 
has  been  created  by  people  setting  themselves  down  for 
life  to  study  and  the  influences  of  study.  That  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  who  do  not  study  and  who  merely  get  the 
character  and  colour  of  the  study,  does  not  affect  what 
I  mean.  The  idea  of  University  learning  is  entirely 
produced  by  the  men  who  give,  first  of  all,  three 
or  four  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  it,  and  then 
by  those  who  go  on  giving  the  best  of  their  lives  to  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  teaching  of  a  University  type  is  pro- 
duced by  absolute  devotion  to  University  study. 
When  you  once  get  that,  you  may  have  radiations, 
and  reflections  from  it  such  as  University  extension ; 
but  if  Cambridge  is  elevating  the  style  of  culture  and 
general  knowledge  throughout  the  country,  why  is  it  ? 
Because  Cambridge  has  been  first  of  all  a  great  furnace 
fur  creating  this  University  type  in  the  persons  of  the 
professors  and  the  students  who  have  been  living 


together  for  that  object,  and  for  that  object  alone. 
Consequently  if  you  want  to  have  University  work 
diffused  by  London  by  certain  influences  you  must 
first  of  all  create  what  I  have  called  the  University 
furnace  in  London  itself,  within  the  walls  of  these  insti- 
tutions where  men  are  doing  nothing  else  from  morning 
till  night,  for  three  or  four  years,  or  for  a  lifetime,  but 
studying  and  teaching.    If  the  institution  is  of  the 
character  that  a  man  is  giving  the  best  hours  of  the 
day  to  some  profession  or  occupation  or  other,  and 
then    giving,   with    no    doubt  admirable  devotion, 
three  or  four  hours  of  the  evening  to  study,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  that  study  cannot 
be  study  of  the  highest  University  type.    It  cannot 
generate  the  characteristics  of  the  higher  learning,  and 
that  amount  of  concentrated  and  deliberate  thought 
and  observation   which  is  produced  in  Universities 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Therefore,  from  that 
point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  institutions 
which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  University,  in 
the  rank  of  colleges  of  the  University,  are  Institutions 
which  are  doing  that  systematic  University  work  all 
day  long,  making  it  their  one  sole  business  to  do  so  ; 
not  institutions  which  are  doing  that  only  partially  or 
secondarily,  or  which  are  taking  students  who  are  giving 
only  part  of  their  time.    Certainly  let  other  institutions, 
and  that  other  work,  receive  the  help,  the  guidance, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  University,  but  do  not  let 
them  be  parts  of  the  creative  body  so  to  say,  of 
the  University.    I  may  say  that  I  wish  to  avoid 
discussing  the  merits  of  particular  institutions  such 
as  Bedford  College  or  Queen's  College  ;  they  have 
stated  their  case  before  the  Commission,  and  I  much 
prefer  that  the  Commission  should  judge  of  their 
claims  for  themselves  without  any  remarks  in  dis- 
paragement of  those  claims  on  my  part.    But,  with- 
out speaking  of  particular  institutions,  I  have  very 
great   doubts   from  the  point  of  view  I  am  now 
mentioning  whether  bodies  like  the  Training  Colleges 
should  be  admitted.    In  those  Training  Colleges  the 
students  are  not  there  for  the  simple  purpose  of  liberal 
study  ;  they  are  there  for  the  specific  professional,  tech- 
nical, purpose  of  receiving  just  so  much  teaching,  and 
no  more,  as  is  requisite  for  being  made  elementary 
schoolmasters.    No  doubt  the  standard  for  elementary 
schoolmasters  is  rising,  but  I  take  it  that  it  never  can 
rise  beyond  a  certain  point ;  there  must  be  some  limit, 
and  consequently  these  residential  colleges  must,  to 
fulfil  their  functions,  have  all  their  teachers  direct- 
ing   their    work,  and    practically    restricting  their 
work,  within  the  limits  that  are  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  elementary  schoolmasters.    That,  to  my 
mind,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  College  for  a 
thoroughly  open  and  liberal  education.    I  know  that 
they  do  good  work,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  compatible 
with  this  higher  and  larger  ideal.     What  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  them  applies  of  course  to  other 
institutions.    The  University  of  London,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  would  still  have  a  very  large  function  to  dis- 
charge in  respect  of  these  external  institutions,  and 
it  may  be  always  desirable  that  University  extension 
students  should  have  two  avenues  to  degrees  open  to 
them ;  that  they  should  be  either  able  to  have  two  or 
three  years  of  their  work  taken  as  counting  for  a 
year  of  their  residence,  or  that  they  should  do  what 
they  can  do  perfectly  well  now,  that  is,  go  straight 
to  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London.     If  the 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London  are  all  that  is 
desired,  and  if  the  University  extension  work  is  all 
that  we  are  told  it  is,  why  do  they  not  go  to  the 
degrees  of  the  University  of   London  ?  They  are 
open  to  them,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  open  to  them. 

25,551.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  You  have  not  said 
anything  about  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  or  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute? — The  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  rather  falls  under  the  observation  I  made, 
that  I  had  rather  not  appear  as  disparaging  the 
claims  of  any  institutions.  It  is  a  question  of  its 
merits.  It  may  perhaps  be  dealt  with  under  Sir 
George  Young's  amendment  of   "  schools,"  hut  I 
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am  quite  content  to  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners, 
But  with  respect  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  I 
think  the  difficulty  I  have  just  mentioned  arises, 
because  it  is  maintained  generally  for  the  training  ot 
elementary  teachers  throughout  the  country,  and 
General  Donnelly  has  told  you  that  it  is  not  an 
establishment  under  the  management  of  its  own 
governing  body  ;  that  the  Education  Department  will 
insist  upon  keeping  a  strong  hand  and  control  over  it. 
Therefore  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
mentioned,  not  to  be  a  place  for  a  large  and  liberal 
education,  and  its  introduction  into  a  University 
governing  body  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  University. 

25.552.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Would  you  asso- 
ciate with  your  University  the  evening  classes  at 
King's  College  ? — The  evening  classes  at  King's 
College  would  be  under  the  general  influence  of  the 
University  just  as  the  University  extension  classes 
would  be. 

25.553.  But  only  to  that  extent,  because  their  idea 
was  that  they  had  better  prepare  for  the  examining 
University  and  not  the  resident  University  ? — I  think 
they  could  do  both.  As  I  said  just  now,  if  it  were 
felt  that  a  certain  amount  of  study  in  the  University 
extension  classes  is  to  save,  a  man  a  year  of  residence 
for  his  degree  it  would  be  reasonable  that  a  proper 
amount  of  study  in  the  King's  College  evening  classes 
should  save  a  man  a  certain  amount  of  collegiate  study 
for  his  degree.  So  in  our  Theological  Classes,  two 
years'  evening  classes  of  theological  study  exempt  a 
man  from  one  year  of  his  morning  classes. 

25.554.  I  thought  in  your  definition  of  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be  associated  with  the  University 
you  carefully  excluded  the  evening  classes  at  King's 
College,  for  which  you  give  your  Associateship  ? — I 
was  not  speaking  of  classes  which  should  be  associated 
with  the  University,  or  helped  by  the  University,  but 
institutions  which  should  be  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  University,  which,  under  Sir  George  Young's 
form  would  be  "  schools  "  of  the  University. 

25.555.  Institutions  where  teaching  of  the  Uni 
versity  type  was  given.  Your  definition  of  teaching 
of  the  University  type  excluded,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
teaching  like  that  at  the  evening  classes  at  King's 
College  where  there  are  people  only  coming  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  evening  to  their  work  ? — It  is 
excluding  them  in  the  sense  that  the  evening  depart- 
ment at  King's  College  is  not  one  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  College. 

25.556.  The  question  is,  would  they  be  entitled  to 
present  themselves  for  the  degree  of  the  resident 
University  or  not  ? — Not  unless  they  have  spent  their 
final  two  years  in  the  day  classes. 

25.557.  Then  your  position  would  be  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  They  can  get  their  Associate- 
ship  now  without  going  into  the  day  classes  ? — Yes. 

25.558.  That  will  be  altered? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  altered,  but  they  will  not  get  their 
degree  that  way. 

25.559.  {Professor  SidgwicJt.)  I  rather  thought 
that  the  words  which  Sir  George  Young  introduced 
would  leave,  it  open  to  the  University.  They  are  the 
words  introduced  in  Chapter  III.  that  the  University 
shall  have  power  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency.  I 
thought  it  was  entirely  leaving  it  open  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  give  any  scope  it  chose  ? — That  is  so. 

25.560.  Then  it  need  not.  require  the  two  years  ? — 
No. 

25.561.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  But  would  you  put 
them  and  the  University  extension  people  so  far  on 
the  same  footing  ? — On  a  similar  footing.  We  might 
argue  that  a  shorter  time  at  the  evening  classes  at 
King's  College  might  be  allowed. 

25,561«.  {Professor  Sidgwick.)  Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  including  in  the  Faculty  some  of  the 
distinguished  teachers  of  the  sciences  at  the  Royal 
College  even  if  the  whole  institution  did  not  come  in. 
That  is  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  which  you 
may  have  seen  in  General  Donnelly's  evidence.  He 
thought  that  the  whole  institution  could  hardly  form  a 
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part  of  the  University,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  an       Rev  H. 
advantage  if  the  University  recognised  some  of  the    Wace,  D.l 
teachers,  included  them  in  the  Faculty,  and  allowed  9^  lg9 
their  lecture  to  count  for  the  degree.     Does  that  "  ' 
arrangement  seem  to  you  one  that  might  be  adopted  ? 
— You  mean  to  say  that  some  of  the  work  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  might  be  accepted  by  the  University 
as  work  for  a  degree. 

25.562.  Yes.  The  argument  for  it  would  be  as  has 
been  urged  upon  us  by  one  or  two  of  those  teachers 
that  they  have  in  some  respects  exceptional  advantages 
in  the  way  of  apparatus,  and  they  are  likely  to  have? 
— 1  think  it  is  a  fine  point  rather.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  they  could  be  put  on  in  the  form  of 
lecturers  appointed  by  the  University  rather  than  as 
lecturers  of  the  schools,  because  the  University  is  not 
recognising  external  schools  as  such. 

25.563.  I  suppose  the  question  which  would  be 
practically  important  would  be  whether  their  lectures 
should  be  among  the  lectures  which  were  a  part  of  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  the  teaching  University.  You 
see  the  first  Clause  of  Chapter  HI.  says  the  University 
shall  have  power  to  confer  degrees  on  all  who  have 
pursued  a  regular  course  of  study.  Then  Sir  George 
Young  proposes  the  words  instead  of  "  in  a  College  in 
"  the  University  " — "  under  the  regulations  of  the 
"  University."  I  think  that,  the  changed  clause  taken 
in  connection  with  the  concluding  clause  would  give 
the  Gresham  University  power  to  make  the  lectures  of 
the  lecturers  appointed  independently  of  the  college  a 
part  of  the  course  of  study  ? — They  would  have  to  be 
sure  that  the  lecturers  had  adequate  means  for 
teaching. 

25.564.  But  you  would  agree  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity free  in  that  respect,  free  to  admit  lecturers  as 
capable  for  the  University  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it 
at  present. 

25.565.  And  as  I  understand  you,  you  see  no  objec- 
tion to  schools  in  one  Faculty  only,  and  no  objection 
to  having  a  law  school  on  the  same  terms  ? — No. 
What  I  care  for  is  to  have  the  governing  force  of  the 
University  Collegiate.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  professors,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  the  collegiate  life  I  am  speaking  of, 
than  for  there  to  be  an  external  authority  coming 
down  and  saying,  "  This  man  is  a  University  pro- 
fesor  "  and  "  This  man  is  not."  They  might  come 
down  to  King's  College  and  pick  out  half  a  dozen  men 
and  say  "You  are  University  professors,  and  the 
others  are  of  a  different  class."  That  would  entirely 
destroy  the  discipline  of  the  college.  It.  would  be 
practically  introducing  an  authority  superseding  that 
of  the  Council  itself.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
there  may  be  one,  and  only  one  way  of  escape 
with  regard  to  that  question  of  University  professors. 
I  have  hesitation  upon  the  matter  because  I  have  not 
discussed  it  very  much  of  late  with  Sir  George  Young, 
and  although  we  are,  almost  always  in  agreement, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  goes  as  far  as  I  am 
half  inclined  to  go.  But  I  think  there  is  great  force 
in  what  one  of  the  witnesses  says ;  that  it  is  a.  dis- 
advantage when  a  man  has  no  career  in  London 
as  a  professor  beyond  that  of  a  regular  teacher  in  a 
College,  and  that  there  are  advantages  in  a  limited 
number  of  men  being  confined  to  the  very  highest 
work  and  the  very  highest  lecturing.  For  instance, 
to  take  the  case  of  a  man  like  Professor  Silvester,  at 
Oxford.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  half  a  dozen 
students  who  could  possibly  attend  him,  or  get  any 
advantage  from  going  to  him,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  position  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
University.  That  might  have  been  done  to  my  mind 
if  we  had  still  the  co-operation  of  the  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  if  you  could  have  some  men  at  some  centre 
like  Gresham  College  expressly  required  to  give  only 
half  a  dozen  lectures  a  year,  and  expressly  required  to 
differentiate  their  work  in  that  way.  You  have  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  which  a  very  few 
distinguished  men  investigate  their  subjects  with  a 
thoroughness  only  capable  of  being  appreciated  by  the 
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jj        more  advanced  members  of  the  profession  itself.  If 
Wace' D  D.    vou  thought  it  at  all  fit  to  add  a  small  number  of  pro- 

_!  '        fessors    of  that   kind  whose  work   was  expressly 

27  Mar.  1893.    confined  to  giving,  as  I  say,  something  like  half  a 

 dozen  lectures  a  year  on  the  more  advanced  portions  of 

their  subject  at  some  institution,  some  central  place, 
like  the  Gresham  University,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  would  be  an  advantage.  I  think  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  one  or  other,  on  the  part  of  Gresham 
College  itself,  that  instead  of  giving  merely  popular 
lectures  as  they  do  now,  their  funds  should  be  restricted 
to  giving  a  limited  course  of  higher  lectures. 

25.566.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  lectures  that  the  professor  gives,  provided 
you  do  not  limit  his  income.  My  impression  is  that 
the  professor  would  not  be  likely  to  deliver  more  than 
the  prescribed  number  ? — I  do  not  stop  to  go  into  any 
particular  detail  if  you  can  take  care  that  the  work 
those  men  do  is  the  work  of  that  particular  type. 

25.567.  This  will  be  the  advanced  teaching  that 
goes  along  with  research  ? — Yes,  provided  you  can 
do  that  without  making  it  apparent  that  the  professors 
in  the  colleges  are  not  also  doing  the  highest  work.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  express,  but  if  it  could  be  done,  it 
might  be  advantageous.  Anything  which  disparaged 
the  work  of  the  colleges  would  be  absolutely  disastrous 
to  the  work  of  the  students. 

25.568.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  present  system  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
We  have  had  for  some  years  an  institution  by  which 
certain  lecturers  in  the  college  are  made  University 
lecturers  while  retaining  their  college  work  and  the 
objections  you  have  urged,  that  it  tends  to  disorganise 
the  college  teaching  or  depreciate  those  who  are  not 
college  lecturers,  is  not  one  which  has  ever  been 
brought  forward  at  Cambridge  ? — You  see  there  is  the 
great  difference  that  a  college  at  Cambridge  is  not  what 
these  colleges  in  London  would  be,  because  the  colleges 
in  London  would  be  entirely  composed  of  men  doing 
University  work  would  you  therefore  not  be  simply 
giving  a  man  a  University  standing.  Il  would  be 
different  from  that.  It  would  be  putting  a  special  and 
extra  University  stamp  upon  men  who  are  by  the  force 
of  their  position  already,  in  effect.  University  professors. 

25.569.  (Lord  Beat/.)  In  your  view  the  colleges  are 
the  University? — Yes,  the  colleges  are  the  University. 

25.570.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  We  have  these  men 
aivins  these  half-a-dozen  lectures  in  the  vear.  I  do 
do  not  know  why  you  should  prefer  their  giving  other 
lectures.  For  instance,  one  or  two  of  your  King's 
College  men  might  be  exactly  the  men  giving  the  half 
dozen  lectures  ? — Then  you  should  restrict  them  for 
five  years  or  something  of  that  sort,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  a  good  many  University  professorships  ;  but  1 
had  it  rather  in  my  mind,  I  confess,  that  you  might 
have  a  certain  number  of  men  retiring  entirely  to  their 
own  higher  work. 

25.571.  (Lord  Reay.)  What  you  mean  is  thai  a 
distinguished  man  like  Mr.  Huxley,  who  has  retired, 
might  be  invited  to  give  five  or  six  lectures  on  some 
very  special  subject.  The  same  request  might  be 
made  to  professors  of  other  Universities  ? — Yes. 

25.572.  (Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Or  these  people 
who  are  not  absolutely  debarred  from  acting  as  pro- 
fessors in  other  capacities  ? — I  hope  I  have  explained 
my  difficulties  about  it.  It  seems  to  me,  I  cannot  help 
hoping,  that  the  two  things  might  be  in  some  way  recon- 
ciled, and  if  the  Commission  could  draft  some  scheme 
by  which,  as  his  Lordship  has  put  it,  the  colleges 
remained  practically  the  University,  and  the  professors 
of  the  colleges  acted  as  professors  of  the  University, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Victoria  University,  then  ybu 
still  might  have  a  sort  of  special  body  guard  of 
science  and  learning — hah  a  dozen  men  of  extra- 
ordinary rank,  who  might  give  lectures  at  the  Colleges 
or  at  the  central  seat  of  the  University. 

25.573.  (Professor  Sidgwick )  You  say  that  the 
professors  in  the  colleges  are  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  do  you  conceive  that  the  professors  of  a 
denominational  college  could  be  made  the  professors 
in  the  University  without  violating  the  University 


Test  Act.  I  always  understood  that  the  reason  why 
they  were  not  so  made  in  the  Charter  was  some 
reason  of  that  kind  ? — If  the  University  Tests  Act  is 
in  the  way  and  you  can  avoid  designations  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  it,  well  and  good,  but  the 
past  history  of  King's  College  is  quite  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  constitution  to 
restrict  men  of  the  very  highest  ability  from  serving 
on  its  staff. 

25,574.  My  suggestion  was  rather  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  avoid  any  law  of  the  land,  only  it  is  a, 
conceivable  way  of  avoiding  it  if  you  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  University  professors.  I  am  now  trying  to 
put  the  argument  I  have  heaud  used  in  favour  of  what 
you  seem  to  object  to.  It  would  remove  the  denomi- 
national difficulty  if  the  college  teachers,  if  1  may  say 
so,  were  appointed  by  the  college,  but  the  selection 
among  them  of  University  professors  was  made  by 
some  other  body.  You  seem  to  hold  that  that  would 
have  a  disorganising  and  depressing  effect  ? — Entirely 
so.  If  you  like  to  avoid  the  term  "  University  pro- 
fessors "  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  that.  All 
I  care  for  is  that  you  should  not  have  any  external 
authority  coming  down  into  the  college  and  saying: 
"  This  man  in  that  College  stands  on  a  higher  rank 
than  the  other  men  in  the  college."  If  you  like  to 
restrict  the  formal  designation  of  "  University  pro- 
fessor "  to  these  half  dozen  entirely  exceptional  men, 
with  exceptional  duties,  1  should  not  sea  very  much 
objection  to  it.  I  was  speaking  loosely,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  correcting  me.  Then  some- 
thing has  been  said  about  a  Statutory  Commission.  I 
am  not  at  all  learned  in  the  law  about  such  things, 
but  I  shoidd  have  thought  that  such  a  Statutory 
Commission  as  was  appointed  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  duties  very  different  from  those  which 
have  been  suggested  for  a  Statutory  Commission 
here.  When  you  had  a  Statutory  Commission  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  you  had  the  main  principles 
decided  ;  you  were  not  going  to  create  a  University  ; 
and  you  were  not  going  to  turn  an  old  University  in- 
side out  by  giving  it  entirely  new  functions.  I  fancy  I 
should  not  be  putting  it  far  wrong  if  I  said  that  the 
main  business  of  a  Statutory  Commission  was  to 
redistribute  the  funds  of  the  old  University  ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  a  question  of  the  funds  of  the  old 
University,  it  would  have  been  an  entirely  different 
question.  But  to  refer  to  a  Statutory  Commission  the 
question  of  the  whole  policy  of  a  University,  seems  to 
me  to  be  using  that  agency  for  a  purpose  for  which  it 
was  never  yet  used  and  for  which  it  is  not  qualified. 
I  only  wish  we  had  large  enough  funds  to  justify 
a  Statutory  Commission,  but  I  am  afraid  that, 
although  we  are  handsomely  endowed  as  things  go, 
the  funds  are  not  enough  for  that  purpose.  Then 
lastly  I  would  say,  with  respect  to  this  Gresham 
University,  that  I  would  ask  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  balance  of  experience  that  there  is  in  its 
favour.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  result  of  five  years 
hard  work  and  hard  fighting.  We  had  all  those 
negotiations — very  anxious  negotiations  they  were — 
with  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  then 
we  went  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  the  thing 
worked  out  very  thoroughly  there  ;  and  as  the  result  of 
that,  we  did  what  no  other  scheme  has  ever  done ;  we 
did  unite  all  the  bodies  that  were  interested  except  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  a  place  was  left  for  them  to  come  in. 
There  has  been  no  other  scheme  whatever  that  I  know 
of  in  which  all  the  colleges  in  London  have  united. 
Since  then  they  have  fallen  apart. 

25.575.  (Mr.  Anstie.)  All  the  Medical  Schools 
accepted  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Senate  ? — Noi, 
King's  College  and  University  College,  I  think. 

22.576.  That  appears  by  the  proceedings  before  the 
Privy  Council  ? — Not  King's  and  University  Colleges. 
But  King's  College  and  University  College  were  united 
with  the  Medical  Schools  in  the  Gresham  Charter. 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's  both  preferred  it,  and 
with  regard  to  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Mary's  there  was 
obviously  no  general  opposition  to  it  ?    That  appears 
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to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  weight.  Then 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  it  ?  There  was 
only  one  University  in  the  Kingdom  which  objected. 
Neither  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  nor  any  one  of  the  old  Universities  came 
forward.  It  was  only  the  Victoria  University  which 
objected,  and  that  upon  what  I  think  the  evidence  has 
shown  to  be  a  very  secondary  point,  of  the  organisation 
of  the  Medical  Faculty — a  point  upon  which,  if  they  had 
come  before  us  on  the  application  to  the  Privy  Council, 
we  should  have  been  only  too  willing  to  meet  them, 
and  upon  which  we  should  be  willing  to  meet  them 
now.  I  do  not  think  that  secondary  matters  of 
organisation  are  of  such  great  consequence.  The 
opposition  of  some  bodies  in  London  was,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  founded  to  a  large  extent  on  mis- 
apprehension, and  partly  because  they  were  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  that  they  failed  to  appear  before  the 
Privy  Council.  Now  they  appear,  and  I  think  all 
that  they  legitimately  desire  can  be  met,  not  by  a 
modification,  but  by  an  explication  of  some  points  that 
there  are  in  the  Charter.  There  are  a  good  many 
more  things  that  I  noted  as  I  went  along  but  I  do  not 
think  I  need  trouble  the  Commission  with  them  in 
detail. 

25.577.  {Rev.  Canon  Browne.)  Sir  George  Young 
spoke  about  a  theological  Faculty  for  University 
College,  and  he  expected  and  desired  the  theological 
Faculty,  because  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
desired  that  the  Cheshunt  College  and  the  Wesleyau 
College,  Richmond,  should  be  included? — My  appre- 
hension of  Sir  George  Young's  position  was  that 
University  College  would  not  take  part  in  the  matter, 
but  that  they  were  willing  that  it  should  be  done. 

25.578.  And  in  that  case,  if  there  was  a  Faculty, 
those  should  be  included  ? — Yes. 

25.579.  Are  you  on  the  part  of  King's  College 
willing  that  there  should  be  a  theological  Faculty  ? — 
We  have  had  several  conferences  with  the  Noncon- 
formist Colleges,  and  you  have  before  you  a  printed 
document  which  states  the  amendments  in  the  Charter 
which  are  recommended  for  that  purpose. 

25.580.  I  thought  that  to-day  you  said  something 
about  the  impossibility  of  a  theological  Faculty  being 
founded  ;  but  perhaps  that  was  with  regard  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes,  I  am  all  in  favour  of  a 
theological  Faculty  in  the  Gresham  University.  In 
an  independent  University,  founded  substantially  on 
the  Gresham  Charter,  I  am  in  favour  of  a  theological 
Faculty. 

25.581.  Which  would  not  be  a  Church  of  England 
Faculty  ? — No.  But  if  you  do  not  give  us  that  Uni- 
versity, all  that  we  have  said  drops,  and  on  the  part  of 
King's  College  I  should  advise  withdrawal ;  and  I 
believe  that  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  Council. 

2-5.582.  The  Council  in  one  case  and  the  Senate  in 
the  other  ? — Yes.  If  you  get  a  governing  body  such 
as  the  Gresham  Charter  provides,  then  we  are  agreed, 
but  otherwise  not ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  examinations 
of  the  theological  Faculty  are  worked  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Faculty,  then  well  and  good. 

25,583.  But  if  they  are  worked  over  your  heads 
you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  their,  ? — No,  I 
may  just  say  one  thing  more  on  the  point  of  organi- 
sation's to  whether  the  proefssors  or  other  persons 
shall  be  dominant.  There  are  two  ideas  :  one  is  that 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  which,  on 
any  scheme  that  has  been  proposed,  keeps  the  professors 
in  a  subordinate  position.  We  place  them  in  a  not 
dominant  position  on  the  Council,  but  we  make  them 
supreme  over  the  examinations.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  form  of  organisation  is  to  make  the 
ultimate  governing  body  a  mixed  body,  in  which  the 
professors  are  not  dominant,  for  purposes  of  appoint- 
ment and  so  on  ;  but,  when  you  have  appointed  your 
professors,    then  trust    them    absolutely    with  the 


teaching  and  with  the  examinations  of  the  University.      Rev.  H. 
Do  not  control  them  in  that.    That  is  the  mischief  of    Wade,  D.D. 

the  London  University  system.    If  you  are  inclined  h   

to  think  that  the  argument  of  King's  College  and  Mar"  1893, 
University  College  is  the  right  one  on  the  whole,  you 
should  have  a  mixed  body  for  the  ultimate  Govern- 
ment ;  but  do  not  let  that  body  interfere,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  with  the  management  of  the  teaching 
and  examining. 

25.584.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  But  we  have  been 
informed  that  in  University  College  at  least  the  Council 
almost  never  interferes  with  the  appointments  ;  that 
the  appointments  are  always  recommended  by  the 
professors,  and  in  every  case  except  two  that  have 
occurred  there  the  recommendations  have  been 
accepted? — And  those  two  exceptions  were  very 
important  ones. 

25.585.  Your  view  would  then  be  that  the  supreme 
body  should  interfere  only  rarely  even  with  the 
appointments  ? — I  think  it  is  good  for  it  to  have  the 
control. 

25.586.  (Lord  Reay.)  When  professors  are  ap- 
pointed in  King's  College,  are  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  professors  ? — No,  there  is  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  which  takes  opinions.  At  King's 
College,  of  course,  they  are  in  communication  with  the 
Boards  of  the  College  through  the  Principal,  who  can 
always  inquire  and  ascertain. 

25.587.  Then  what  you  have  just  said  would  entail 
a  departure  from  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
King's  College.  You  contemplate  a  Senate  composed 
entirely  of  the  professors  of  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  who  would  have  under  their  control 
and  in  their  power  the  organisation  of  teaching  and  of 
examining? — Yes,  if  you  mean  by  a  "  Senate,"  as  at 
University  College,  a  body  which  acts  by  way  of 
delegation  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Council  as  a  whole. 

25.588.  And  you  would  strictly  limit  it  to  the 
professors  of  the  two  colleges  and  of  such  colleges  as 
might  eventually  be  connected  or  affiliated  with  the 
University  ?-~ Yes. 

25.589.  And  those  professors  who  would  give  this 
limited  number  of  lectures  on  specific  subjects  would 
of  course  not  be  members  of  the  Senate  ? — I  do  not 
know  why  not. 

25.590.  I  thought  you  would  leave  them  outside  the 
Senate  of  the  University  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

25.591.  And  you  would  call  them  University 
professors.  Then  you  would  accept  an  alteration  of 
the  charter  where  the  word  "  lecturer  "  is  now  used, 
and,  subject  to  the  limitations  you  have  indicated, 
you  would  allow  the  word  "  professors  "  to  be  uesd  ? 
— Yes,  certainly,  subject  to  that  qualification. 

25,592-  (Mr.  Anstie.)  What  I  understand  you  to 
desire  is  that  there  should  be  what  I  may  call  only  a 
power  of  appeal  in  fact  to  the  Council,  the  practical 
administration  of  the  University  in  an  educational 
sense  being  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  ? — Yes. 
Except  that  the  professors  would  not  be  acting  on 
their  own  authority,  with  simply  an  appeal  to  the 
Council,  but  would  be  acting  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Council. 

25.593.  (Professor  Sidgwick.)  If  in  a  charter  you 
gave  the  University  the  right  of  appointing  professors 
with  what  words  would  you  limit  the  power  ?  What 
sort  of  phrase  would  you  use  ?  Or  would  you  leave  it 
to  the  University  ? — No,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do 
that,  I  think,  without  some  qualification. 

25.594.  What  clause  would  restrict  the  power  of 
the.  University  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of 
forming  a  clause  ? — That  would  be  for  the  Commission. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  to  show  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  in  the  laboratories  of  King's  College,  I  have 
had  a  statement  prepared  which  I  should  like  to 
hand  in.    (/See  Appendix  No.  57.) 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Return  showing  the  number  of  primary  registrable  Medical  Qualifications  (i.e.  M.B.)  ■  granted  by  English  Universities 

during  the  period  1877-1891. 
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1877. 

1878. 

1879. 
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1881. 

1882. 
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1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 
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Oxford  - 

8 
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8 

10 
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14 

11 

11 

9 
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11 
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14 
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76 

530 
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7 

9 

19 

17 

12 

37 

28 

37 

61 

52 

38 

38 

30 

49 

436 

London 

22 

25 

34 

39 

49 

41 

53 

44 

51 

36 

61 

71 

64 

61 

75 

726 

Victoria  - 

7 

21 

14 

16 

58 
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Paper  handed  in  by  William  Job  Collins,  Esq.,  M.J).,  June.  9th,  1892.    See  Question  1042. 


Return  showing  the  number  of  M.D.  degrees  returned  as  registrable  from  each  of  the  English  Universities, 

1877-1891. 


University. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Total , 

Oxford 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 

6 

Cambridge 

4 

4 

7 

10 

4 

5 

2 

* 

* 

23 

8 

9* 

5* 

17* 

22* 

Durham 

2 

3 

1 

12 

14 

21 

11 

12 

18 

28 

22 

20 

46 

38 

31 

London 

8 

6 

12 

18 

19 

28 

24 

16 

27 

31 

30 

41 

32 

33 

49 

Victoria 

2 

*  No  returns  received,  though  degrees  were'conferred.   Figures  for  1888-91  approximate. 
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Paper  handed  m  b>j  Professor  Wm.  Stirling,  M.J)., 
June  9th,  1892.    See  Question  1473. 

1.  Victoria  University  disclaims  taking  any  part  iu 
opposition  to  the  foundation  of  a  Teaching  University 
f  r  London.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  a  movement  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Victoria  University,  however,  objects  most  strongly 
to  a  Charter  being  granted  to  any  university  which 
permits  of  any  one  faculty  having  numerically  a  com- 
manding influence.  There  should  be  a  proper  balance 
of  faculties,  so  that  the  power  of  arranging  the  subjects, 
extent,  and  method  of  examination,  and  that  of  granting 
degrees  in  any  faculty,  should  not  practically  rest  with 
that  faculty. 

The  proportion  of  medical  members  on  the  council  or 
general  governing  body  of  the  new  university  seems  in 
itself  unduly  large,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
will  all  be  persons  resident  in  London,  and  likely  to  be 
regular  attendants.  Thus  on  the  Council,  which  is  the 
only  university  authority  comprehending  all  the  facul- 
ties, the  influence  of  this  solid  body  of  medical  opinion, 
as  against  that  of  the  other  faculties,  and  even  as 
against  that  of  combinations  amongst  them,  will  be 
practically  irresistible. 

A  medical  faculty  should  not  have  a  numerical  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council  or  other  corresponding  board 
which  would  enable  it  to  outvote  the  representatives  of 
the  faculties  of  arts  and  science.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  specially  objectionable,  where  the  weight  of 
medical  influence,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  medical 
colleges,  lecturers,  and  students,  was  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  other  faculty. 

The  Victoria  University  is  of  opinion  that  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  proposed  new  university  there  is 
undue  representation  of  medical  colleges  pure  and 
simple. 

3.  By  the  Medical  Act  (1886)  §  3  (1)  (a),  universities 
and  certain  medical  corporations  have  the  right  of 
granting  a  diploma  or  diplomas  entitling  to  registration 
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under  the  Medical  Act.  In  §  3  (1)  (a)  of  this  Act  it  is 
stated  that  among  others  the  following  possess  this 
right : 

' '  (a)  Any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
medical  corporation,  legally  qualified  at  the  passing 
of  this  Act  to  grant  such  diploma  or  diplomas  in 
respect  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  introduction  of  the  words  "  at  the  passing  of  this 
Act "  rendered  necessary  the  insertion  of  the  following 
clause  in  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University,  p.  3, 

§  in. 

"  Provided  that  no  medical  degree  shall  be  conferred 
on  any  person  who  shall  not  previously  have  ob- 
tained a  qualification  for  registration  under  the 
Medical  Acts  for  the  time  being  in  force. " 

The  Victoria  University  takes  strong  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  the  above  clause.  That  a  candidate 
intending  to  graduate  in  medicine  in  the  proposed  new 
university  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  registrable 
qualification  before  he  can  so  graduate,  is  a  condition 
unknown  in  any  British  University,  and  would  place 
the  new  university  in  a  perfectly  anomalous  position  in 
regard  to  other  universities. 

The  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  clause  in 
a  university  charter  would  be  obviated  by  an  alteration 
of  the  Medical  Act  (1886),  so  that  the  medical  degrees 
of  the  new  university,  or  any  other  university  hereafter 
founded  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should,  as  heretofore, 
entitle  to  register  under  the  Medical  Act.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  an  additional  "portal"  or 
portals  by  which  graduates  could  be  placed  on  the 
Medical  Register.  The  number  of  bodies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  granting  diplomas  or  degrees  being  already  so 
numerous,  this  does  not  seem  to  constitute  an  in- 
superable objection. 

If  the  Medical  Act  of  1886  were  so  amended,  medical 
students  entering  the  new  university  might  commence 
degree  courses  ab  initio,  and  would  pass  preliminary 
and  professional  examinations  of  a  kind  qualifying  for 
a  degree.  Whereas,  if  a  registrable  qualification  is 
demanded  before  a  student  can  graduate  in  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  new  university,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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Appendix      that  university  standards  could  only  be  maintained  at 
Nos.  5  and  6.    the  expense  of  duplicating  courses  and  examinations. 
- — -  Under  the  existing  Medical  Act  (1886)  any  new  univer- 

sity would  be  under  great  and  continuous  pressure  to 
lower  the  scientific  requirements  towards  the  standard 
necessary  for  a  qualification,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Victoria'  University  deprecates  the  absence  from  the 
Gresham  Charter  of  any  safeguard  for  maintaining 
sufficient  standards  in  such  subjects. 

It  has  been  objected  thai  no  such  safeguard  exists  in 
the  Victoria  University  Charter.  No  such  safeguard  is 
necessary,  seeing  that  the  Medical  Charter  of  the 
Victoria  University  was  obtained  in  1883,  i.e.,  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  existing  Medical  Act. 

The  Victoria  University  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
such  a  lowering  of  the  standard  in  science  would  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
a  qualification  and  a  degree,  and  protests  strongly 
against  the  possibility  of  a  degree  in  medicine  being 
given  to  a  qualified  person  on  condition  of  passing 
higher  examinations  in  medical  subjects  only. 

In  sum  and  substance  the  Victoria  University  objects 
to  medical  students  (whether  in  London  or  the  provinces) 
being  able  to  obtain  a  degree  on  what  would  amount  to 
little  more  than  the  training  and  examination  necessary 
for  an  ordinary  qualification.  It  desires  to  see  main- 
tained the  distinction  between  a  qualification  and  a 
degree — a  distinction  resting  largely  on  the  greater- 
demands  made  by  the  Universities  upon  students  in  the 
scientific  subjects  ancillary  to  medicine. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Professor  Weldon  on  Wednesday, 
Ihth  June  1892.  See  Question  2080,  and  referred  to 
by  Karl  Pearson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  on  June  29th,  1892. 
See  Question  5366. 

ASSOCIATION    FOR    PROMOTING    A  PRO- 
FESSORIAL UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 

Proposals  adopted  by  the  Association  at  a  Meeting  held  on 
June  Uth,  1892. 

(1.)  It  is  desirable  that  there  should,  if  possible,  be 
one  University  iu  London. 

(2.)  The  objects  of  the  University  should  be  to 
organise  and  improve  higher  education  and  also  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  University  be  constituted  on 
the  following  lines  : — 

(3.)  Subject  to  Clauses  (9)  and  (12)  the  University  to 
be  governed  by  a  Senate,  which  shall  ultimately  consist 
of  the  Professors  and  a  certain  number  of  Crown 
nominees. 

(4.)  The  Professors  to  be  nominated  in  the  first 
instance  by  some  independent  authority,  such  as  the 
Crown  or  the  Commission  contemplated  in  Clause 
(14),  afterwards  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate  may 
determine. 

(5.)  The  University  to  have  power  to  absorb  institu- 
tions of  academic  rank  in  London,  which  may  be  willing 
to  be  absorbed,  due  provision  being  made  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  teachers  in  such  institutions,  and 
for  preserving  the  character  of  special  trust-funds. 

(6.)  The  University  to  have  the  power  of  appointing 
readers  and  lecturers,  either  to  supplement  the 
teaching  of  the  Professors,  or  to  deliver  graduation  or 
other  courses  of  lectures  within  the  metropolitan  area 
at  such  places  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Senate.* 

(7.)  The  University  to  have  power  to  grant  degrees 
and  to  institute  degree  examinations.  These  examina- 
tions, may,  if  found  necessary,  be  different  for  those  who 
have  followed  prescribed  courses  and  for  those  who 
have  not.  Each  Professor  of  the  University  to  be  ex 
officio  an  examiner  in  the  subject  of  his  chair,  but  not 

*  This  side  of  the  University  work  would  probably  include  teaching 
of  the  following  kinds  : — 

(a.)  Teaching,  conducted  in  the  University  buildings,  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  Professors. 

(6.)  Courses  of  instruction  of  a.  special  or  advanced  character 
recognised  by  the  University,  c.y.,  of  the  type  given  by  the 
German  Privat-Docenten. 

(«.)  Teaching  of  a  more  or  less  academic  character  conducted  by 
lecturers  appointed  by  the  "University  at  institutions  and 
college?,  the  objects  or  the  standing  of  which  render  complete 
absorption  into  the  University  undesirable. 

(d.)  Lectures  at  various  local  centres  of  the  type  known  as  "  Uni- 
versity Extension  "  lectures. 

(e.)  Courses  of  lectures  or  occasional  lectures  by  members  of  the 
University  staff,  or  by  other  persons  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, for  which  a  convenient  centre  might  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  of  the  Mercers'  Company 
bo  found  at  Gresham  College. 


necessarily  to  take  part  in  every  examination  in  that 
subject.  Examiners,  who  shall  not  be  Professors  in  the 
University,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  take  part 
in  all  degree  examinations. 

(8.)  The  Professors,  readers,  lecturers  and  other 
teachers  of  the  University  to  be  grouped  into  Faculties, 
which  shall  have  such  consultative  and  administrative 
powers  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Senate. 

(9.)  The  body  of  graduates  in  Convocation  assembled 
to  have  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  Privy  Council, 
but  to  have  no  veto  upon  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
The  Chairman  of  Convocation  to  be  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Medical  Schools  will  probably  require  special 
treatment.    Though  they  might  advantageously 
hand  over  the  teaching  of  pure  science  to  the 
University,  each  school  might  retain  control  over 
its  own  teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery  and 
over  the  funds  devoted  thereto. 
(10.)  The  Medical  Faculty  to  consist  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  teachers  in  recognised  London  Medical 
Schools. 

(11.)  The  recognised  Medical  Schools  to  be  determined 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Commission  referred  to  in 
Clause  (14)  but  afterwards  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Senate  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

(12.)  A  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  to  be  nominated  University  Professors  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Clause  (4).  The 
number  of  medical  Professors  on  the  Senate  not  to 
exceed  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of  University 
Professors  on  the  Senate. 

(13.)  A  teacher  of  pure  science  in  a  recognised 
Medical  School  to  become  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  whenever  the  appointment  to  his  post  is 
entrusted  permanently  or  pro  hac  vice  to  the  Senate  of 
the  University. 

(14.)  To  facilitate  in  the  first  instance  the  organisation 
of  the  University,  it  is  suggested  that  a  small  and 
independent  commission  of  legal  and  educational 
authorities  be  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  full 
powers : — 

(a.)  To  investigate  and  determine  upon  the  claims  of 
existing  institutions  wishing  to  be  absorbed 
under  Clause  (5). 

(b.)  To  arrange  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  trust- 
funds  of  those  institutions  which  may  be 
absorbed,  and  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  their  property  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  University. 

(c.)  To  arbitrate  on  all  matters  concerning  the 
interests  of  existing  teachers  as  affected  by 
the  action  of  Clause  (5). 

(d.)  Generally  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  foregoing  lines. 

Signed  by  tho  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Association : 


F.  V.  Dickins. 

G.  Carey  Foster. 
R.  S.  Heath. 

E.  Ray  Lankester. 
Karl  Pearson. 


H.  E.  Roscoe. 

A.  W.  RfjCKER. 

T.  E.  Thorpe. 
W.  C.  Unwin. 
W.  F.  R.  Weldon. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  William  James  Russell,  Esq., 
Ph.D.,  F.B.S.,  June  22nd,  1892.    See  Question  3345. 

Bedvord  College,  London  (for  Women),  and  the 
Teaching  University  for  London. 

During  the  last  year  two  proposed  Charters  for  a 
teaching  University  for  London  have  failed  to  secure 
ths  general  approval  which  was  essential  for  their 
success.  Last  May  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  after  much  thought  and 
prolonged  negotiation  with  the  chief  existing  colleges 
in  London,  was  decisively  rejected  by  Convocation  ; 
and  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  "  Gresham  University 
Charter "  was  laid  aside  amid  a  storm  of  adverse 
criticism. 

These  unsuccessful  essays  in  University-making  have 
not  been  without  good  results  ;  for  the  conviction  is, 
we  believe,  growing  among  those  interested  in  the 
organisation  of  higher  teaching  in  London,  that  any 
attempt  to  build  up  a  University  in  this  city  must  be 
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upon  a  radically  different  basis  from  that  hitherto 
adopted  by  the  various  promoters. 

When  so  many  schemes  have  failed,  and  so  many 
cries  are  in  the  air,  with  so  little  that  is  clear  or 
practical  in  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  late  Gresham  University  Charter,  it  has  seemed  to 
us  neither  presumptuous  nor  ill-timed  to  draw  up  the 
following  statement  of  the  general  lines  along  which, 
in  our  opinion,  the  attempt  to  found  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity in  and  for  London  should  progress. 

We  are  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  build  up  a 
teaching  University  from  below  on  the  foundation  of 
the  existing  colleges — that  any  sort  of  University  in 
which  the  colleges  are  merely  federated — is  useless. 
Any  successful  scheme  must  provide  for  the  creation  of 
a  University  independent  of  existing  collegiate  corpo- 
rations, which  will,  by  acting  from  above,  absorb,  or 
tend  to  absorb,  into  itself  all  that  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  these  various  institutions. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  University  presupposes  an 
unselfish  and  public  spirit  in  those  most  interested  in 
this  important  question  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
is  no  exorbitant  expectation,  and  it  cannot  be  possible 
that  the  great  colleges  which  are  in  the  front  rank  of 
education  in  London  will  be  slow  to  lead  the  way  at 
this  crisis.  Let  them  heartily  support  this  scheme  and 
we  believe  that  success  is  assured. 

The  first  necessities  for  a  teaching  University,  if  it 
is  to  deserve  the  name,  are  :  (a)  complete  control  over 
the  professors  and  lecturers  ;  and  (6)  the  greatest 
control  possible  over  teaching  equipment,  i.e.,  build- 
ings, apparatus,  &c.  How  can  any  University  teach, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  kind  of  teaching  given 
within  its  jurisdiction  (and  this  is  surely  the  meaning 
of  a  teaching  University),  unless  it  have  full  control 
over  the  teachers  ?  And  how  can  any  University  have 
full  control  over  its  teachers  unless  it  also  have  control 
over  the  tools  with  which  the  teacher  works — the 
lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  apparatus,  libraries,  and 
all  that  forms  the  equipment  of  a  teaching  University  ? 

Such  a  University  should  exist  in  London ;  indeed, 
the  nucleus  is  already  found  in  the  present  University 
of  London,  and  we  believe  that  there  would  be  great 
advantages  in  a  development  of  that  institution  along 
the  lines  suggested  below. 

If  the  University  is  to  exercise  the  double  control 
mentioned  above  in  an  efficient  way,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  first  step  should  be  the  creation  of  a  "  Supreme 
Council  "  of  unquestioned  authority  in  the  educational 
world.  Such  a  body  could  be  formed  by  modifying  the 
existing  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  It  might 
consist  of  Crown  nominees  and  of  representatives  both 
of  the  professoriate  and  of  some  of  the  learned  societies. 
In  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  some  of  the  Crown 
nominees  should  be  members  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  such  colleges  as  might,  before  a  given  date,  signify 
their  desire  to  form  a  part  of  the  University,  and  so  be 
admitted  to  union  with  it  by  some  temporary  authority 
created  for  that  purpose.  In  like  manner  the  Univer- 
sity professors  and  lecturers  would  at  first  be,  or  would 
be  chosen  from  among,  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staffs  of  such  colleges.  It  would,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  they  were  in  no  sense  so  appointed  as 
representatives  of  their  colleges,  but  as  men  of  mark 
in  their  respective  branches  of  study,  and  that  thence- 
forward they  would  be  directly  employed  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  change  would  be 
attended  with  difficulties  ;  but  we  believe  they  could 
be  overcome  if  those  immediately  concerned  were  in 
agreement  as  to  the  end  to  be  ultimately  attained.  We 
therefore  notice  only  one  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  would  require  careful  consideration. 

If  no  college  were  willing  to  be  united  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  described  below,  the 
Government  might  either  accept  this  fact  as  a  final 
proof  that  a  teaching  University  for  London  is  imprac- 
ticable, or  might  proceed  to  develop  the  latent  teaching 
powers  of  the  existing  University  of  London,  autho- 
rising it  to  absorb  other  bodies,  in  the  belief  that  such 
absorption  would  soon  follow.  This  latter,  stronger 
policy  we  should  advocate  ;  but  for  the  moment  we 
will  assume  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  initial 
difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

The  Supreme  Council  once  in  existence,  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  Charter  to  ensure  the  final  concentra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Council  (1)  of  the 
power  to  elect  all  professors,  lecturers,  and  officers  in 
the  University  ;  (2)  of  the  administration  of  all  funds 
at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  colleges,  and  of 
such  funds  as  may  in  the  future  be  acquired  either  by 
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the  University  or  colleges ;  and  (3)  of  power,  under  the  Appendix. 

advice  of  the  various  Boards  of  Studies,  Faculties,  &c,   

to  lay  down  the  curriculum  for  students  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  degrees  should  be  granted.  This 
complete  centralisation  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  final  absorption  of  all  existing  corporations  of 
university  rank  in  the  University ;  their  respective 
building's  and  funds  becoming  University  property, 
while  the  various  teaching  staff's  already  existing  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  University.  We  recognise,  how- 
ever, that  this  complete  absorption  would  necessarily 
be  a  matter  of  time,  and  that  there  would  be  many 
initial  difficulties  connected  with  the  handing  over  of 
trust  funds,  the  position  of  the  medical  schools,  and 
that  of  colleges  with  a  theological  faculty,  &c.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  advisable  to  arrange  for  two 
grades  of  absorption  :—(«.)  That  of  complete  absorp- 
tion ;  in  which  case  the  college  would  cease  to  be  a 
separate  corporation,  though  it  might,  for  some  pur- 
poses, be  governed  by  a  committee  or  syndicate  with 
delegated  authority.  Its  buildings  would  belong  to 
the  University,  as  the  Bodleian  Library  belongs  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  word  "  college  "  might,  for 
the_  sake  of  old  associations,  be  used  as  a  title,  but,  if 
so,  it  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  a  distinct  and  semi- 
independent  corporate  existence.*  (b.)  That  of  partial 
absorption  ;  in  which  case  the  college  would  retain  its 
title  as  a  college  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  govern- 
ing body  would  keep  financial  control  over  part  of  its 
resources,  and  be  responsible  for  a  part  of  its  teaching, 
whilst  agreeing  to  hand  over  the  rest  to  the  University. 
The  University  would  appoint  the  professors  and  lec- 
turers in  the  subjects  thus  taken  over,  would  pay  them, 
would  have  full  control  over  lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
&c,  used  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  would 
recognise  systematic  study  under  such  University 
teachers  only,  as  qualifying  for  the  special  degree 
granted  to  those  who  have  pursued  their  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  itself.f  In  return  for 
this  the  college  in  question  would  make  a  contribution, 
to  be  agreed  upon,  to  the  University  chest.  This 
arrangement  would  facilitate  the  formation  of  closer 
ties  with  the  University,  as  the  initial  difficulties  dis- 
appeared, whilst  it  would  enable  the  Supreme  Council 
to  grapple  successfully  with  some  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties besetting  the  formation  of  a  teaching  University. 
Such  a  college  as  King's,  for  instance,  might  retain 
complete  autonomy  in  the  departments  of  theology  and 
medicine,  but  become  absorbed  in  those  of  arts  and 
science.  The  various  medical  schools  might  give  over 
their  purely  scientific  teaching  to  the  newly-constituted 
University,  while  retaining  their  control  over  that  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  This  arrangement,  moreover, 
would  enable  the  Supreme  Council  to  avoid  taking  over 
any  section  of  a  college  which  was  below  University 
rank  either  in  teaching  or  equipment — a  power  which 
it  would  be  very  necessary  to  exercise  in  the  case  of 
smaller  corporations — and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
enable  the  Council  to  recognise  the  claims  of  such 
colleges  as  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  Working 
Men's  College,  or,  indeed,  of  any  educational  body  if 
they  could  show  that  their  teaching  was  of  University 
rank.  In  the  subjects  where  this  condition  was  satisfied, 
the  students  would  be  recognised  and  their  teachers 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  University ;  in  return,  of 
course,  for  an  annual  subvention  from  the  college.  In 
the  remaining  subjects  the  colleges  would  remain  inde- 
pendent until  such  time  as  they  showed  themselves 
worthy  and  willing  to  effect  a  closer  union  with  the 
University.  As  there  would  probably  be  a  uniform  fee 
for  any  subject  controlled  by  the  University,  no  matter 
in  what  building  or  by  what  lecturer  it  was  taught,  the 
student  would  thus  be  free  to  attend  the  classes  neces- 
sary to  his  curriculum  at  whichever  college  he  preferred. 
Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  various  colleges  were  absorbed, 
there  would  be  an  absence  of  pecuniary  competition 
between  them,  but  an  intellectual  competition  would 
be  maintained  which  could  not  fail  to  be  stimulating  to 
the  individual  teacher.  Whichever  lecturer  the  stuaent 
heard,  his  fees  would  reach  the  common  chest ;  but  the 
best  lecturer  would  have  the  most  students,  and  might 
well  be  paid — partly,  at  least — upon  results.  The  Uni- 
versity lecturers  obtained  at  first  in  the  manner  sug- 

*  II  such  complete  absorption  were,  e.g.,  to  take-  place  in  the  case  of 
University  College,  that  group  of  buildings  might  be  described  as 
"University  College  Buildings.  The  personnel  of  the  existing  councils, 
governing  bodies,  &c,  of  colleges  which  had  been  completely  absorbed 
might,  under  the  form  of  committees  of  management,  continue  to  exist 
and  perform  their  present  functions,  with  the  exception  of  control  over 
finance  and  election  to  professorships,  lectureships,  &c. 

t  If  the  new  University  included  the  existing  University  of  London 
the  open  degree  for  private  students  and  for  all  the  world  would  remain 
untouched,  at  least,  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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Appendix,      gested,  but  as  vacancies  occurred  appointed  by  the 

''"   Supreme  Council,  might  be  divided  into  faculties, 

which  would  make  recommendations  to  the  Supreme 
Council  upon  educational  questions.  Ultimately  the 
Crown  would  nominate  a  regius  professor  in  each  chief 
subject ;  but  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  University 
special  and  temporary  arrangements  might  be  desirable. 
The  duties  of  a  regius  professor  would  be  to  give  teach- 
ing in  honours  and  post-graduate  subjects,  and  to 
conduct  and  encourage  original  work.  The  professors 
and  lecturers  of  existing  colleges  taken  over  by  the 
University  might  be  allowed  to  retain  their  titles  and 
present  status  on  their  distinct  understanding  that  the 
Supreme  Council  should  have  full  power  to  arrange  the 
amount  and  nature  of  their  work  and  to  alter,  modify, 
or  abolish  such  professorships  and  lectureships  in  such 
manner  as  might  seem  good  to  them  on  these  posts 
next  falling  vacant. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  degrees  of  the  University  are  to  be  granted,  we  do 
not  think  that  any  serious  difficulty  will  arise  in  a 
matter — which  is  after  all  of  secondary  importance — if 
the  fundamental  principles  we  advocate  are  accepted. 
We  therefore  refrain,  for  the  present,  from  any  further 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Being,  however,  convinced  that  these  or  very  similar 
principles  must  form  the  basis  of  the  only  kind  of  Uni- 
versity which  could  adequately  supply  the  manifold 
needs  and  fulfil  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  great 
metropolis  like  London,  we,  the  Council  and  Staff  of 
Bedford  College  (for  Women),  London,  at  a  joint  meet- 


ing held  at  the  college  on  April  2,  1892,  passed  the 
following  resolution : — 

_  The  Council  and  Staff  of  the  Bedford  College  would 
view  with  favour  the  establishment  of  a  University, 
consisting  of  a  Supreme  Governing  Body  on  which  the 
teaching  staff  should  be  largely  represented,  together 
with  Faculties  composed,  in  each  case,  of  a  regius 
professor,  and  of  other  professors  and  lecturers  ap- 
pointed by  the  University.  The  teaching  might,  at 
first,  be  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  existing  London  colleges.  The  Council 
would  be  prepared  to  surrender  many  of  its  rights  of 
control  over  the  teaching  and  funds  of  the  Bedford 
College  to  a  central  body  constituted  on  such  lines, 
provided  that  other  institutions  were  willing  to  act  in 
the  same  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  question,  bat  above  all  to  the  University  of 
London,  and  to  those  colleges  that  are  larger  and  more 
influential  than  our  owu,  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  great 
occasion,  and  to  act  in  an  unselfish,  public-spirited 
way  worthy  of  their  high  traditions. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Staff  of  the 
Bedford  College,  London.* 

W.  J.  Russell, 

Chairman  of  the  Council. 
Percy  J.  Harding, 

Chairman  of  the  Staff. 


*  There  are  Ave  dissentients  to  the  principles  of  this  pamphlet. 
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Paper  handed  in  hy  N.  C.  Macnamaea,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
June  23rd,  1892.  See  Question  4018. 
Table  I.— Numbers  of  Registered  Practitioners  pos- 
sessing Degrees  in  Medicine,  M.D.  and  M.B.,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Indian  and  Merchant  Services,  and  resident  Abroad, 
according  to  the  Medical  Directory  of  1892. 


Number  of 

Practi- 

Per-centage 

Number 

tioners 

of  Prac- 

of Practi- 

possessing 

titioners 

tioners. 

M.D.  or 

possessing 

M.B. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

London  - 

5,313 

2,220 

41-7 

Provinces,  England 

14,041 

5,361 

38-1 

Total  for  England  - 

19,354 

7,581 

38-6 

Scotland  - 

2,852 

2,314 

81-1 

Ireland  - 

2,451 

996 

40-6 

Army,  Navy,  India,  &c.  - 

2,410 

1,071 

44-4 

Practitioners  resident 

abroad 

2,968 

1,276 

42-9 

Total 

30,035 

12,258 

40-8 

Table  III.— Showing  in  Per-Centages  the  Sources  of 
the  M.D.  and  M.B.  Degrees  held  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  These  figures  signify  the  per- 
centages of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Foreign 
Degrees  respectively  as  compared  with  all  the 
Degrees  in  each  Country,  and  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Abroad.    See  Tables  I.  and  II. 


London 

Uni- 
versity 
Degrees. 

Other 
English 
Degrees. 

Scotch 
Degrees. 

Irish 

Degrees. 

Foreign 
Degrees. 

London  ... 

20-1 

19*0 

42*4 

7-4 

WO 

Provinces,  England  - 

9*6 

14*4 

59-8 

11-0 

4-9 

England,  All 

IV  6 

15-7 

54-9 

10-1 

6*4 

Scotland 

0*8 

0'2 

98-7 

0"4 

0*3 

Ireland  - 

0"4 

0-4 

15*3 

82-9 

0-8 

Army  and  Navy,  &c.  - 

2*9 

3-9 

47*4 

43"2 

1*4 

Practitioners  abroad  - 

5*2 

4-1 

59*7 

16-3 

W3 

Total  - 

8-8 

10-5 

64'I 

18-5 

5-6 

Table  II.— Totals  of  Degrees,  M.D.  and  M.B.,  held  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Services,  and  Abroad, 

according  to  the  "  Medical  Directory  "  of  1892. 


London 
Uni- 
versity 
Degrees. 

Other 
English 
Degrees. 

Scotch 
Degrees. 

Irish 
Degrees. 

Foreign 
Degrees. 

Total  of  all 
Degrees. 

London  -          -          -          -  - 

Provinces,  England       -          -          -          -  - 

England  (all)  - 
Scotland          .          -          -  - 
Ireland  -          -  - 

Army,  Navy,  &c.         -          -          "  ~ 
Practitioners  Resident  abroad  -          -          -  - 

Total           -  - 

446 
515 

422 
772 

952 
3,212 

176 

595 

224 
267 

2,220 
5,361 

961 
7 
4 
42 
67 

1,194 
6 
4 
42 
53 

4,164 
2,283 
153 
508 
764 

771 
10 

826 
463 
209 

491 
8 
9 
16 

183 

7,581 
2,314 
996 
1,071 
1,276 

1,081 

1,299 

7,872 

2,279 

707 

13,238 
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Table  IV.— Number  of  Graduates  in  Medicine  admitted 
during  the  Five  Years  1887-1891  in  England. 


University. 

Total 
Degrees 
in 

Medicine. 

Average  per 

Annum 
Degrees  in 
Medicine. 

Oxford  - 

65 

13- 

Cambridge        -          -  - 

298 

0  J  D 

London  - 

339 

67-8 

Durham  - 

296 

59-2 

Victoria  -          -          -  - 

58 

11-6 

Total  - 

1,056 

211-5 

N.B. — The  figures  in  this  and  the  three  following  tables  have 
been  obtained  from  the  "  Medical  Directory."  They  are  pro- 
bably not  strictly  accurate,  as  they  represent  only  those  graduates 
who  were  in  practice  at  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to, 
but  they  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  correct  for  practical 
purposes. 


Table  V. — Number  of  Graduates  in  Medicine  admitted 
during  the  Five  Years  1887-1891  in  Scotland. 


University. 


Total 
Degrees 
in 

Medicine. 


Average  per 
Annum. 


Edinburgh  ... 

1,116 

223 

2 

Glasgow  -          .          -  - 

573 

111 

6 

Aberdeen  ... 

317 

79 

5 

St.  Andrews  - 

41 

8 

5 

Total  - 

2,047 

409 

4 

Table  VI. — Number  of  Graduates  in  Medicine  admitted 
during  the  Five  Years  1887-1891  in  Ireland. 


University. 

Total 
Degreew 
in 

Medicine. 

Average  per 
Annum. 

Dublin  - 

230 

46- 

Queen's  and  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  - 

238 

47-6 

Total  - 

468 

93-6 

Table  VIII.— Showing  the  Per-Centage  of  Medical  Men 
obtaining  Degrees  in  Medicine  to  the  total  number 
of  those  admitted  the  Register  as  qualified  during 
the  Five  Years  1887-1891. 


Appendix 
No.  7. 


Table  VII. — Number  of  Graduates  in  Medicine  admitted 
during  the  Five  Years  1887-1891  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Total 
Degrees 
in 

Medicine. 

Average  per 
Annum. 

Total  English  Universities 

1,056 

211-2 

Total  Scotch  Universities 

2,047 

409-4 

Total  Irish  Universities  - 

468 

93-6 

Total  United  Kingdom 

3,571 

714-2 

Number 
Qualified. 

Number 
of 

Degrees. 

Per- 
centage of 
Degrees. 

England  - 

3,387 

1,056 

31-1 

Scotland  -          -  - 

2,277 

2,047 

89-0 

Ireland  -          -  - 

967 

468 

48-3 

Total  for  United"! 
Kingdom        -  J 

6,631 

3,571 

53-8 

Table  IX. — Showing  the  Per-Centage  of  Students  that 
obtain  Degrees  in  Medicine  in  each  of  the  three 
Kingdoms. 

Number  of 
Students, 
1882-1886. 

Number  of 
Degrees, 
1887-1891. 

Per- 
centage. 

England  -          -  - 

4,931 

1,056 

24-0 

Scotland  - 

3,063 

2,047 

66-8 

Ireland  - 

1,940 

468 

24-1 

Total  - 

9,394 

3,571 

38-0 

(Corresponding  to  Table  X.) 

Showing  the  Source  as  regards  Country  of  the  Qualifi- 
cations of  the  Successful,  and  the  Per-centage  of 
Unsuccessful  Candidates  at  the  Examination  for 
Commissions  in  the  Medical  Departments  of  the 
Army  (August  1890,  February  and  August  1891) 
and  Navy  (February  and  November  1891)  and  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  (August  1890,  February 
1891). 


Source  of  Qualification 
as 

regards  Country. 

Total 
Number 
of 
Candi- 
dates. 

Passed 
for 

Vacan- 
cies. 

Quali- 
fied but 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

for 
Vacan- 
cies. 

Re- 
jected. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

and 
Rejected. 

England 

118 

62 

55 

1 

47-4 

Scotland 

7S 

27 

47 

4 

65-2 

Ireland  - 

88 

30 

48 

10 

65-9 

Total  - 

284 

110 

158 

15 

58-1 

N.B. — It  sbould  be  noted  that  of  the  118  candidates  possessing  English 
qualifications,  no  fewer  than  02,  or  77-9  per  cent.,  had  no  University 
degree. 


Showing  Results  (as  in  Table  X.)  of  Examinations 
for  Indian  Service  taken  alone. 


Source  of  Qualification 
as 

regards  Country. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Candi- 
dates. 

Passed 

for 
Vacan- 
cies. 

Quali- 
fied but 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

for 
Vacan- 
cies. 

Re- 
jected. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Unsuc- 
cessful 
and 
Rejected. 

England 

43 

14 

28 

1 

67-4 

Scotland 

32 

7 

24 

1 

78-1 

Ireland  - 

13 

6 

10 

0 

62*5 

Total  - 

91 

27 

62 

2 

70-.". 

o  82290, 
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No.  8.   

Paper  handed,  in  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  M.A., 
on  June  29, 1892.    See  Question  5366. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTING  A 
PROFESSORIAL  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 

President  .- 

T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

The  Master  of  University  College,  Oxeord. 

Executive  Committee. 

F.  Y.  Dickins,  Esq.,  M.B.,  B.Sc. 
Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D. 
Professor  G-.  Carey  Foster,  V.P.R.S. 
Principal  R.  S.  Heath,  Sc.D. 
Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.  (Secretary). 
Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  A.  W.  Rucker,  F.R.S. 
W.  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.  (Treasurer). 
Professor  W.  Cawthorne  Unwin,  F.R.S. 
Professor  W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  F.R.S. 

Members  of  tee  Association. 

H.  D.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

in  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  "institution,  Senior 

Secretary  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  City 

and  Guilds  Central  Institution. 
W.  T.  Alvarez,  Lecturer  on  the  Spanish  Language  and 

Literature,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
A.  R.  Alvarez,  Lecturer  on  the  Spanish  Language  and 

Literature,  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Frank  E.  Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  of  the 

Zoological  Society  of  London,  Lecturer  on  Biology, 

at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Roberts  Beaumont,  Professor  of  Textile  Industries, 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
T.  Hudson  Beare,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.  Ediuburgb,  Professor 

of  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Technology,  Univer- 
sity College,  London. 
Alfred  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Botany  at 

St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 
"Walter  Besant. 

F.  0.  Bower,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 

University  of  Glasgow. 
Henry  Bradley,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxford,  Co-Editor  of  the 
New   English    Dictionary  and  President  of  the 
Philological  Society. 
The  Rev.  Pranck  Bright,  D.D.,  Master  of  University 

College,  Oxford. 
Sir    James  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Lord    Chancellor's  Visitor,    Treasurer    of  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
J.  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

University  College,  Liverpool. 
Oscar  Browning,   M.A.,   Fellow  of  King's  College, 

Cambridge,  and  University  Lecturer  in  History. 
Anna  Maud  Buchanan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 

College,  London. 
A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

the  Royal  Academy. 
James  H.  Cotterill,   F.R.S.,   Professor   of  Applied 

Mechanics,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
Jas.  S.  Cotton,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  cf 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham. 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Pali 
and    Buddhist  Literature    in   University  College, 
London. 
F.  V.  Dickins,  M.B.,B.Sc. 

Wyndham  R.  Dunstan,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ; 
Prol'essor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

J.  A.Fleming,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Technology  in  University  College,  London. 


A.  R.  Forsyth,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  University  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics,  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Senate,  Cambridge. 

G.  Carey  Foster,  V.P.R.S.,  Quain  Professor  of  Physics 
in  University  College,  London. 

E.  Frankland,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Percy  F.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  University  College,  Dundee,  St. 
Andrew's  University. 

F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  Camb.,  Hon.  Dr.  Phil.  Berlin. 

A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 
J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  V.P.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of 

the  School  Board  for  London. 
R.  T.  Glazebrook,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  and  University  Lecturer,  Cambridge. 
Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

C.  H.  Herford,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  University  College, 
Aberystwith. 

S.  J.  Hickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge  ;  University  Lecturer  in  Invertibrate 
Morphology. 

Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  in  Geology  to 
the  University  of  London  ;  late  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland. 

H.  Frank  Heath,  B.A.  Lond.,  Ph.D.,  Strasburg ;  Lec- 
turer in  English,  Bedford  College,  London. 

Percy  J.  Hai'ding,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 
Bedford  College,  London. 

D.  E.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  Past  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers. 

T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Past  President  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  .and  Mechanism  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  for  Ireland. 

W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  Lond.  and  Edin. ;  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ire- 
land. 

W.  A.  Herdman,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Natural 
History,  ('nivrrsity  College.  Liverpool. 

W.  Hillh'ouse,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Physiology  in  the  Mason  College,  Bir- 
mingham, and  formerly  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

George  Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

R.  S.  Heath,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  Principal  of  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

0.  Henrici,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Institution. 

W.  M.  Hicks,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Principal  of  Firth  College, 
Sheffield. 

Alexander  Hill,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Master  of  Downing  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

M.  J.  M.  Hill,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  University  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  A.  Irving,  D.Sc.,  B.A.,  Wellington  College. 

F.  R.  Japp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal 

College  of  Science. 
W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford; 

Quain  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University 

College,  London. 
J.  N.  Langley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 

Trinity  College,  Lecturer  on  Advanced  Histology  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge. 

G.  A.  Lebour,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Horace  Lamb,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Owen's  College,  Victoria  University,  Examiner  in 
Mathematics  for  the  University  of  London. 

E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
Mei  ton  College  and  Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Examiner  in 
Zoology  for  the  University  of  London. 

J.  Larmor,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London. 

W.  Bevan  Lewis,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  Medical  Director  of  the 
West  Riding  Asylum . 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
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0.  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool,  Examiner  in  Physics  for 
the  University  of  London. 

L.  C.  Miall,  F.E.S. ,  Professor  of  Biology,  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds. 

Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  F.E.S. 

Herbert  McLeod,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Eoyal  Indian  Engineering  College, 
Cooper's  Hill. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  B.A.,  D.Sc. 

G-.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Logic  and  Philo- 
sophy, Cobden  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy, 
Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

B.  W.  Macau,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University 
College,  University  Eeader  in  Ancient  History,  and 
Member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Oxford. 

E.  Meldola,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  City 
and  Guilds  Technical  College. 

George  Meredith. 

G.  H.  Middleton,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, Eoyal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's 
Hill. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.G.S.,  Principal  of  and  Professor  in 
University  College,  Bristol. 

F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
F.  W.  Oliver,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Quain  Professor  of  Botany 

in  University  College,  London. 
W.  Paice,  M.A.,  University  College,  London. 
P.  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 
J.  H.  Poynting,  Sc.D.,  F.E.S. ,  Professor  of  Physics  in 

the  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 
Karl  Pearson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 

in  University  College,  London,  Gresham  Professor  of 

Geometry. 

H.  F.  Pelham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford, 

John  Perry,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 

and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  City  and  Guilds 

Technical  College. 
E.  Stuart  Poole,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals  in 

the  British  Museum  ;  Yates  Professor  of  Archa3ology 

in  University  College,  London. 

E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  late  Tutor  of  Jesus  and 
Keble  Colleges,  Oxford. 

F.  York  Powell,  M.A.,  Senior  Student,  Tutor  and 
Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

E.  J.  Eyle,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Oxon. 

W.  Eamsay,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

University  College,  London. 
The  Eev.  W.  G.  Butherford,  M.A„  Head  Master  of 

Westminster  School. 
A.  W.  Eeinold,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Physics, 

Eoyal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 

G.  Croom  Eobertson,  M.A.,  Grote  Professor  of  Mind 
and  Logic,  University  College,  London. 

W.  C.  Eoberts-Austin,  C.B.,  F.C.S.,  F.E.S,  Chemist  to 
the  Eoyal  Mint,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Science. 

G.  J.  Eomanes,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  late  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain . 

Samuel  Eoberts,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Cyril  Eansome,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  York- 
shire College,  Leeds. 

H.  E.  Eeichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  Principal  of  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales. 

Charles  Eieu,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian, 
University  College,  London. 

Sir  Henry  E.  Eoscoe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

A.  W.  Eiicker,  F.E.S.,  Professor 
College  of  Science. 

W.  J.  Eussell,  F.E.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Bedford  College,  London. 

Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  University  Eeader  in  Animal  Morphology, 
Cambridge. 

Arthur  Smitbells,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
E.  F.  Scharff,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 

W.  J.  Hollas,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  Lond.  and  Edin., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


F.E.S.,  M.P. 

of  Physics,  Eoyal 


E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

The  Eev.  J.  Strauss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Semitic 
Languages  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

A.  W.  Schiiddekopf,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  German 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Yorkshire  College, 

P.  L.  Sclater,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 

Society  of  London. 
James  Sully,  M.A. 

J.  J.  H.  Teale,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn  Street. 

John  Tyndall,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S. 

W.  A.  Tiiden,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham. 

T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Science. 

W.  0-  Unwin,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the 
City  and  Guilds  Central  Institution. 

Augustus  D.  Waller,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physio- 
logy, St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D.,  F.E.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Forestry  School,  Eoyal  Indian  Engineering  College, 
Cooper's  Hill. 

James  Ward,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
W.  F.  E.  Weldon,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge  ;  Jodrell  Professor  of  Zoology  in 

University  College,  London. 

F.  E.  Weiss,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Owen's 
College,  Manchester. 

B.  C.  A.  Windle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham. 

Joseph  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Sidney  Young,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Bristol. 

Names  received  since  the  above  was  handed  in  : — 

Arthur  Berry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London. 

E.  B.  Clifton,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Phy- 
sics in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

M.  H.  N.  Storey  Maskelyne,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Eobert  Adamson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

Edward  Clodd. 

W.  P.  Wynne,  D.Sc. 

Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

Dawson  Williams,  M.D.,  B.S. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Assyriology  and  Fellow 

of  Queen"s  College,  Oxford. 
The  Eev.  Eichard  Morris,  LL.D.,  Past  President  of  the 

Philological  Society. 
Eobert  H.  Smith,  M.I.M.E.,  Assoc  M.I.C.E.,  Professor 

of  Engineering  in  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 
H.  H.  Hoffert,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Associate  of  the  Eoyal 

School  of  Mines,  Demonstrator  of  Physics  in  the 

Eoyal  College  of  Science. 
Ludwig  Mond,  F.E.S. 
H.  Courthorpe  Bowen,  M.A. 

The  Eev.  H.  N.  Grimley,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Norton,  and 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales. 

G.  L.  Gomme,  President  of  the  Folklore  Society. 

George  Fiedler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Mason  College,  Birming- 
ham. 

J.  J.  Bottomley,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. 

T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens 

College,  Manchester. 
A.  S.  Napier,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
W-  H.  Perkin,  Jun.,  Ph.F.,  F.E.S.  (L.  &  E.),  Professor 

of  Chemistry  in  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 
J.  D.  Everett,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  ,  Professor  of  Physics  in. 

Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Kuno  Meyer,  M.A. ,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  tho  Teutonic 

Languages,  University  College.  Liverpool. 
Walter  Baily,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge. 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION: 


Appendix  APPENDIX  No.  9. 

No.  9.   , 


Paper  handed  in  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.,  on 
June  Wth,  1892  :— See  Questions  5398  and  5418. 


THE  PROPOSED  GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY. 
Sir, 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  those 
members  of  the  corporation  and  teaching  staff  of 
University  College,  London,  who  have  signed  the 
protest  against  the  granting  of  the  Gresham  Charter, 
of  which  a  copy  was  sent  to  you  on  Monday,  and 
which  is  here  reprinted.  The  signatures  are  arranged 
alphabetically. 

We  are,  &c. 

F.  W.  Oliver. 
W.  F.  R.  Weldon. 


Protest  : 

We  the  undersigned  governors,  life  governors,  fellows 
and  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  University  College, 
London,  desire  to  express  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
provisions  cf  a  Charter  for  a  teaching  University  for 
London  at  present  before  Parliament,  and  we  trust  that 
the  granting  of  this  Charter  may  be  suspended  until 
its  provisions  have  been  modified,  or  until  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1888-89  for 
further  consideration. 

Sir  F.  Abel,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
The  Rev.  H.  N.  Adler,  Ph.D.,  Chief  Rabbi. 
Tempest  Anderson,  M.D.,  B.S.,  B.Sc. 
F.  de  Courcy  Atkins. 

I.  B.  Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Professor  of  Botany, 

in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Surgeon-Major  J.  S.  Bostock,  C.B. 
Mrs.  Bruce. 

E.  H.  Busk,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A. 

H.  S.  Carter,  F.R.S. 

E.  Rider  Cook. 

H.  Astley  Darbishire. 

Sir  J.  N.  Douglass,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

W.  T.   Thistleton  Dyer,   C.M.G..    M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Talfourd  Ely,  M.A.,  late  secretary  to  University 

College. 
Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

E.  Filliter,  CE. 

F.  Fletcher. 

Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director 

of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
H.  Fordham. 

E.  Frankland,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P. 

A.  B.  Penn  Gaskell. 
M.  Gurney. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves. 

F.  Haines. 
T.  D.  Hall. 

George  Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
A.  S.  Harvey,  B.A. 

E.  B.  Hayward,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell. 

F.  Heoburn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I. 
R.  Lee  Holland. 

H.  Hudleston,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Geological 

Society. 
R.  HoltHutton. 

T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  ex-President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

S.  J.  Johnson,  town  clerk  of  Nottingham,  on  behalf 

of  the  Corporation. 
J.  N.  Keynes,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre 
Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Oxford ;  late  Jodrell  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Uni- 
versity  College,  London. 


W.  S.  Lean,  M.A. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 

in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
O.  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  in 

University  College,  Liverpool. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

The  Rev.  James  Martineau,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 
J.  C.  C.  McCaul. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Mellor,  Q.C. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 
Daniel  Oliver,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Botany,  in  University  College,  London. 

F.  W.  Oliver,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
University  College,  London. 

W.  Paice,  M.A. 

Karl  Pearson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, University  College,  London. 
A.  J.  Pepper,  M.S.,  B.A.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's 

Hospital. 
W.  Piper. 

The  Rev.  C.  Platts,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph  Prestwich,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of 

Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
W.  H.  Ransom,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
S.  Rideal,  D.Sc. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S. 
R.  D.  Roberts,  D.Sc. 
H.  Roby,  M.P. 

G.  J.  Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
C.  S.  Roundell. 

J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Waynflete 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  late  Professor  in  University  College, 
London. 

E.  M.  Skerritt,  M.D.,  B.S.,  B.A. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Solly. 
J.  M.  Solomon,  M.A. 

G.  Scharf,  C.B.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

T.  Starkey  Smith,  M  B. 

J.  J.  Sylvester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of 

Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
E.  Wynne  Thomas,  M.D. 
W.  Cave  Thomas. 
Fielden  Thorp. 

H.  R.  Tomkinson. 
J.  H.  Trouncer. 

J.  J.  Tweed,  F.R.C.S. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

J.  Warren,  LL.B. 

W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jodrell  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  University  College,  London. 

E.  West. 

R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.  Lit. 

A.  S.  Wilkins,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Owens 

College,  Manchester. 
T.  Wilson. 

W.  H.  Winterbotbam. 

R.  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 

G.  G.  Blake,  M.D. 

H.  T.  Cohen. 

T.  W.  Rays  Davids,  Ph.D. 

P.  T.  Duncan,  M.D. 

J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A. 

James  Fletcher. 

Theodore  Fry,  M.P. 

Rev.  Martin  Lewis. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  F.R.S. 

J.  Wilson  Swan. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monkswell. 

F.  Nettlefold. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Odgers. 

'  J.  A.  Russell,  Q.C. 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
The  Hon.  Frederick  Strutt. 
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APPENDIX  No.  10. 


Paper  handed  in  by  J.  L.  Clifford  Smith,  Esq. ,  on 
July  15th,  1892.    See  Question  7505. 

EOYAL  HOLLOW  AY  COLLEGE. 

The  College  opened  in  October  1887.  There  were 
then  28  students  on  the  roll.  In  the  year  ending  July 
1892  there  were  75  on  the  roll. 

London  University  Examinations. 
1888. 

In  January  1888  two  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  June  1888  eight  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  July  1888  six  students  were  presented  for  Inter. 
B.A. 

In  July  1888  three  students  were  presented  for 
Inter.  B.Sc. 

In  October  1888  one  student  was  presented  for  B.A. 
degree. 

1889. 

In  January  1889  three  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  June  1889  one  student  was  presented  for  Matricu- 
lation. 

In  July  1889  ten  students  were  presented  for  Inter. 
B.A. 

In  July  1889  one  student  was  presented  for  Inter. 
B.Sc. 

In  October  1889  three  students  were  presented  for 
B.A.  degree. 

1890. 

In  January  1890  two  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  June  1S90  seven  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  July  1890  five  students  were  presented  for  Inter. 
B.A. 

In  October  1890  nine  students  were  presented  for 
B.A.  degree. 

In  October  1890  two  students  were  presented  for 
B.Sc.  degree. 

1891. 

In  January  1891  four  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  June  1891  six  students  were  presented  for  Matri- 
culation. 

In  July  1891  six  students  were  presented  for  Inter. 
B.A. 

In  July  1891  six  students  were  presented  for  Inter. 
B.Sc. 

In  October  1891  twelve  students  were  presented  for 
B.A.  degree. 

In  October  1891  one  student  was  presented  for  B.Sc. 
degree. 

1892. 

In  January  1892  three  students  were  presented  for 
Matriculation. 

In  June  1892  two  students  were  presented  for  Matri- 
culation. 

In  July  1892  eleven  students  are  to  be  presented  for 
Inter.  B.A. 

In  July  1892  six  students  are  to  be  presented  for  Inter. 
B.Sc.  1 

In  October  1892  seven  students  are  to  be  presented 
for  B.A.  degree. 

Since  the  College  opened  : — 

Twenty-seven  students  have  passed  the  Matricu- 
lation Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

Eighteen  students  have  passed  the  Intermediate 
Arts  Examination. 

Four  students  have  passed  the  Intermediate  Scieuoe 
Examination. 

Seventeen  students  have  taken  their  B.A.  degree. 

One  student  has  taken  her  B.Sc.  degree. 


London  Honours. 

Matriculation. 

Four  students  have  been  placed  in  the  Honours 
Division. 

One  was  placed  1st  in  Honours  Division. 
„       ,,  10th 
„     „      „     50th        ,,  ,, 
„     „       „     100th  „ 

Intermediate  Arts. 

French  Honours. 
One  student  was  placed  1st  in  Class  I. 

,,        ,,       „      1st  in  Class  II. 
,,        ,,       ,,  2nd  in  Class  II. 

,,        ,,        „       ,,      2nd  in  Class  III. 

German  Honours. 
One  student  was  placed  2nd  in  Class  I. 
,,       ,,       ,,      1st  in  Class  II. 
„        ,,        ,,  1st  in  Class  III. 

,,        „        ,,       „      2nd  in  Class  III. 

Examination  for  degree  of  B.A. 

French  Honours. 
One  student  was  placed  2nd  in  Class  I. 

German  Honours. 

One  student  was  placed  3rd  in  Class  I. 
,,  ,,  ,,  3rd  in  Class  I. 
,,       ,,  1st  in  Class  II. 

English  Honours. 
One  student  was  placed  10th  in  Class  II. 

Classical  Honours. 

Two  students  were  bracketed  1st  in  Class  I. 
One  student  was  placed  7th  in  Class  II. 

„     4th  in  Class  III. 

Oxford  Honours. 
1891. 

Honour  Moderations  (Mathematics). 

Two  students  in  Class  II. 
One  student  in  Class  III. 

1892. 

Honour  Moderations  [Mathematics). 
One  student  in  Class  II. 

Honour  Moderations  (Classics). 

Two  students  in  Class  II. 
One  student  in  Class  III. 

Final  Honours  (English). 

One  student  in  Class  I. 
Two  students  in  Class  II. 


Appendix 
Nog.  10  and  1 1 . 
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Paper  handed  in  by  W.  H.  Allchin,  Esq.,  M.B., 
F.B.G.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  on  July  15th,  1892.  See  note 
after  Question  8015. 

Outline  Scheme  of  a  New  University  for  London, 
having  special  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  the  place  therein  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


I  regard  it  as  essential  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
University  for  London  that — 

1.  There  be  only  one  University  in  London. 

2.  That  such  University  grant  separately  both  Pass 

and  Honours  degrees  in  the  subjects  of  Arts, 
Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws,  and  such  others  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  to  be  desirable. 
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3.  That  the  Pass  degrees — certainly  in  Medicine — 

be  primarily  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  educated  wholly  or  in  great  part  in 
Metropolitan  Schools  and  Hospitals. 

4.  That  a  degree  in  Medicine  be  a  License  to  Practise, 

and  the  Pass  Examinations  in  the  professiona 
subjects  shall  be  carried  out,  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  associated  for  that 
purpose. 

5.  That  Teachers  should  be  represented  on  the  Senate 

of  the  University,  elected  by  teachers  in  the 
several  Faculties,  but  that  Teaching  Institutions 
as  such  should  not  be  represented  on  the  Senate. 

6.  Bodies  such  as  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons,  the  Council  of  Legal  Education, 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society — and  if  there 
should  come  to  be  constituted  any  analogous 
bodies  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  Arts  and 
Sciences — should  be  represented  on  the  Senate. 

I  further  think  it  desirable  (i.)  that  the  constitution, 
regulations,  and  conditions  of  graduation  in  the  several 
Faculties  be  made  as  uniform  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  that  no  one  Faculty — Medicine,  for  instance — be 
placed  in  an  exceptional  position. 

(ii.)  That  the  same  Matriculation  Examination  be 
passed  by  all  candidates  whether  for  Pass  or  Honours 
degrees,  and  in  all  Faculties,  and  that  this  Examination 
should  not.  as  at  present,  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  practically  equivalent  to  an  Arts  degree  in  some 
Universities. 

(iii.)  That,  speaking  generally,  and  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  Pass  degrees,  that  such  degrees 
should  be  granted  on  evidence  of  education,  for  at  least 
some  period,  at  places  of  instruction  recognised  by  the 
University,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  as  tested  by 
University  Examiners,  and  that  such  places  should  be 
within  the  Metropolitan  area.  A  greater  laxity  in  this 
respect  might  be  permitted  for  the  Honours  degrees 
where  the  examinations,  being  essentially  of  a  competi- 
tive character  (candidates  being  placed  in  order  of 
merit),  the  candidates  would  be  fewer  and  the  examina- 
tions more  prolonged  and  searching  than  those  for  the 
Pass  degree,  all  which  might  be  taken  to  compensate 
for  a  possibly  diminished  period  of  study  at  recognised 
places  of  study,  and  such  recognised  places  of  study 
for  Honours  degrees  need  not  necessarily  be  in  London. 

In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  students  who  should 
have  obtained  their  information  by  private  study, 
attendance  at  evening  classes,  or  at  University  exten- 
sion, or  other  casual  methods  of  instruction,  the  Senate 
should  be  empowered  to  hold  examinations  for  such 
persons,  who,  on  giving  evidence  of  fitness,  might 
receive  some  title,  as  Associate  of  the  University  in 
Arts  and  Science,  but  such  arrangement  should  not 
apply  to  Medicine  or  Law. 

(iv.)  That  subsequent  to  passiug  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  the  candidate  shall  declare  his  intention, 
bgfore  presenting  himself  for  further  examination,  of 
taking  eitber  Pass  or  Honours  degree,  but  whilst  the 
taking  of  a  Pass  degree  be  not  a  requisite  preliminary 
to  taking  an  Honours  degree;  yet  having  taken  a  Pass 
degree  shall  not  prevent  the  subsequent  taking  of  an 
Honours  degree,  provided  the  candidate  shall  have 
passed  all  the  Honours  Examinations  for  the  degree  ; 
and  it  shall  be  permissible  for  a  candidate  who  may 
have  passed  any  of  the  Honours  Degree  Examinations 
to  transfer  to  the  corresponding  Pass  Degree  Examina- 
tion, if  he  think  fit. 

(v.)  That  the  examinations  for  a  Degree  in  Medicine, 
both  Pass  and  Honours,  subsequent  to  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination,  be  as  at  present : — 

1.  An  Examination  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science. 

2.  ,,  „  „  the  Subjects  of  the  Interme- 

diate M.B. 

3.  ,.  ,,  ,,  the  Subjects  of  the  Final  M.B. 
4-  „          „         „  '  „  M.D. 

(vi).  That  the  Royal  College  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  power  of  granting  the  diplomas  of  L.R.C.P. 
and  M.R.C.S.,  as  at  present,  on  their  own  conditions, 
in  order  to  supply  a  lower  grade  of  general  practitioners 
which  experience  shows  it  is  needful  to  provide.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  how  far  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries may  be  combined  in  this  arrangement  in  view  of 
the  great  desirability  of  reducing  the  number  of 
licensing  bodies. 


(vii.)  That  the  Senate  of  the  University  should  be 
constituted  as  follows  : — 
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Elected  by  Crown : 

Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Other  Crown  Elected  Members  : 

Arts 

Science  - 
Law       -  - 
Medicine  - 
Elected  by  these  bodies  respectively  : 

Representatives  of  R.C. P.  -  2~] 

„  R.C.S.  -         2  I 

,,  ,,  Council  of  Legal  Edu-  [>  =  7 

cation,  Incorporated  | 
Law  Society         3 J 
Elected  by  each  Faculty,  Representatives  of 

four  Faculties,  three  for  each  -  -  -  =  12 

Elected  by  Convocation  after  University  has 
existed,  say  10  years,  Representatives  of  Con- 
vocation, one  for  each  Faculty  -  -  =  4 
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Should  there  come  to  be  formed,  as  mentioned  above, 
in  the  subjects  of  Arts  or  Science,  bodies  analogous  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  such  bodies  might  be 
represented  on  the  Senate,  as  are  the  Royal  Colleges, 
but  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of 
Crown  members  in  that  subject.  And  should  other 
Faculties  than  the  four  mentioned  be  constituted,  they 
should  be  represented  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  four 
thus  provided  for. 

(viii.)  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  representing 
the  separate  subjects  of  the  four  Faculties  should,  with 
the  Arice-Chancellor,  form  Standing  Grand  Committees, 
where  the  matters  concerning  their  respective  Faculties 
should  first  receive  consideration. 

(ix.)  That  the  Standing  Grand  Committee  in 
Medicine  (consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  two 
Crown  members  in  Medicine,  the  four  representatives 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
three  representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
in  time  the  Medical  representative  of  Convocation, 
eleven  in  all)  have  power  to  confer  with  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  either  directly  or 
through  the  representatives  of  those  Colleges  on  the 
Committee,  and  also  with  the  Board  of  Studies  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  of 
examination  and  curriculum  of  education  for  the  pro- 
fessional subjects  of  the  Pass  degrees  in  Medicine,  viz., 
the  Intermediate  and  Final  M.B.  Examinations,  and 
the  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  M.D.  Examinations,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  arrangements  laid  down,  and  subsequent 
modifications  thereof,  if  any,  shall  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  Royal  Colleges,  in  whom  shall  be  vested  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  examinations  mentioned,  a  certain 
minority  of  the  Examiners  in  each  subject  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  in  all  respects 
equal  in  position  to  those  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Colleges,  but  who  shall,  if  so  required  by  the  Senate, 
report  separately  to  the  Senate's  Standing  Grand 
Committee  in  Medicine  on  any  examination,  it  being 
understood  that  such  Examiners  shall  be  selected  from 
the  Metropolitan  Hospitals  and  Schools.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  University  and  Royal  College  Exa- 
miners shall  be  paid  alike  out  of  the  fees  received  from 
candidates,  and  that  a  small  capitation  fee  be  paid  to 
the  University  chest  out  of  the  fees  paid  by  each 
candidate  who  shall  pass. 

(x.)  That  candidates  who  shall  pass  the  examinations 
under  this  arrangement  shall,  on  completing  the 
Pass,M.B.  degree,  receive  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal 
Colleges,  as  well  as  the  M.B.  degree,  so  far  as  the 
regulations  of  the  Royal  Colleges  permit. 

(xi.)  That  Honour  degrees  in  Medicine  shall  be 
arranged  for  by  the  Standing  Grand  Committee  in 
Medicine  (in  which  the  Royal  College  and  teachers 
through  its  Faculty  representatives  will  have  a  predomi- 
nant voice  in  determining),  but  without  reference 
to  the  Royal  College  for  assent  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pass  degrees,  and  the  Examiners  for  the  Honours  Exa- 
minations be  entirely  appointed  by  the  Senate. 

(xii.)  Candidates,  so  far  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  permit,  who  shall  have  passed  the 
Honours  M.B.  degree  shall  be  admitted  to  the  L.R.C.P. 
or  M. R.C.S.  (or  both)  on  payment  of  such  fees  as  each 
Royal  College  shall  determine,  without  further  exami- 
nation.   But  it  would  seem  probable  that  Honours 
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graduates  would  more  likely  proceed  to  the  M.R.C.P. 
or  F.R.C.S.  (or  both),  the  conditions  for  granting 
which  are  to  remain  as  heretofore,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  respective  Colleges,  without  reference  to  each 
other  or  to  the  new  University. 

(xiii.)  That  places  of  education,  recognised  by  the 
University,  shall  be  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  Colleges  of  the 
University  and  recognised  institutions,  and  such  places 
shall  be  admitted  to  their  positions  on  application,  and 
after  consideration  of  the  claim  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  to 
which  the  institution  professes  to  belong.  In  granting 
admission  of  any  place  of  education  to  either  grade, 
the  Standing  Committee  shall  invite  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Board  or  Boards  of  Studies  interested, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  adequate  fitness  of  the 
place  in  all  respects  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects 
for  degrees  in  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  concerned,  and 
shall  consider  the  place  applying  from  the  points  of 
view  enumerated  in  the  late  revised  scheme  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  viz.,  character  of 
teaching  and  educational  appliances ;  character  of 
foundation  ;  age  of  students  ;  relation  of  the  College  to 
any  other  University.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  grades  of  associated  teaching  institutions  would  be 
that,  whilst  all  would  have  to  prove  their  efficiency  and 
be  subject  to  inspection,  and,  if  need  be,  removed  from 
their  position  when  inefficient,  subject  to  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  the  Colleges  of  the  University 
would  allow  to  the  Senate  a  voice  by  representatives 
nominated  by  the  Senate  in  the  management  of  the 
said  Colleges,  and  especially  in  the  appointment  of 
Professors,  the  teachers  in  the  recognised  institutions 
being  quite  independent  of  the  Senate  as  regards  their 
appointment.  It  shall  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Senate  whether  it  will  by  its  participation  in  the 
management  of  an  institution  confer  collegiate  rank  en 
such  place,  however  willing  and  desirous  the  said 
institution  be  to  obtain  the  position.  In  the  case  of 
the  Colleges,  all  the  recognised  teachers  shall  be 
members  of  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  concerned,  whilst 
much  smaller  representation  thereon  shall  be  accorded 
to  the  other  institutions,  such  number  to  be  determined 
by  the  Senate  in  conference  with  the  Board  or  Boards 
of  Studies  concerned. 

(xiv.)  That  the  Senate  have  power  to  appoint  Uni- 
versity Professors  in  any  subject  (who  may  be  attached 
to  certain  of  the  Colleges),  who  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
University.  Attendance  at  a  course  or  courses  of 
instruction  delivered  by  such  Professors  may  be  imposed 
by  the  Senate  as  "  a  requisite  condition  for  admission 
to  the  Honours  Examination."  Such  Professors  should 
be  members  of  the  Boards  of  Studies  in  their  respective 
Faculties. 

(xv.)  That  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Faculties  and  Boards  of  Studies,  with  the  view  of 
affording  the  fullest  representation  to  teaching,  be, 
consistently  with  what  applies  to  them  in  the  foregoing, 
on  similar  lines  to  those  indicated  in  the  Revised 
Scheme  of  the  University  of  London  or  in  the  Gresham 
Charter. 

W.  H.  Allchin. 

May  1892. 


APPENDIX  No.  12. 


Paper  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wace,  D.D.,  July  %0th, 
1892.    See  Question  8811. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logical Science  in  the  Gresham  University,  the  following 
amendments  in  the  Charter  are  jointly  recommended  by 
the  Councils  of  the  various  colleges  mentioned  below, 
and  by  the  Council  of  King's  College 

In  Clause  II.,  p.  2,  after  Paragraph  L,  insert : — 
"The  following  Theological  Colleges  shall  be  and  are 
"  hereby  constituted  Colleges  of  Theological  Science 
"  in  the  University  "  : — 

Cheshunt  College. 

Hackney  College,  Hew  West  End. 

New  College,  South  Hampstead. 

Presbyterian  College,  Guildford  Street. 

Regent's  Park  College. 

Wesleyan  College,  Richmond. 

In  Clause  III.,  p.  :j,  after  the  word  "  Arts,"  in  line 
2,  insert  the  words,  "Theological  Science." 


In  Clause  IX.,  p.  6,  after  line  9,  insert : — "  Three  Appendix 
"  members  nominated  by  the  above-named  Colleges  of  Nos.  12  and  13, 
"  Theological  Science."   

In  the  same  clause,  line  14,  after  the  words  "  Arts  " 
insert  the  words  "  Theological  Science." 

To  be  added  at  the  end  of  Clause  X. : — 
Nor  shall  the  Council  appoint  any  Lecturer  in  any 
subject  included  in  the  Faculty  of  Theological  Science 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Study  of 
that  Faculty. 

To  be  added  at  the  end  of  Clause  XXV. : — 
The  Council  shall  not  require  it  as  a  condition  of  a 
degree  that  the  student  shall  have  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  any  particular  Professor  or  Lecturer. 

For  Clause  XXVII.  substitute  :— 

"The  London  District  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  shall  be  a  circle  of  15  miles'  radius  from  the 
"  Guildhall." 

H.  R.  REYNOLDS,  D.D., 

Principal  of  Cheshunt  College. 

HENRY  WACE,  D.D., 

Principal  of  King's  College. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  the  Bev.  H.  Wace,  D.D. ,  July  20th, 
1892.    Bee  Question  9169. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  Original  Investigations  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  of  King's  College. 

A  few  are  given  as  illustrations. 
In  Anatomy  : — ■ 

"  Notes  of  some  muscular  abnormalities  and  nerve 

"  irregularities." 
"Variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  extensor 
"  muscles  of  the  forearm." 

In  Bacteriology  : — 

' '  On  flagellated  protozoa  in  the  blood  of  diseased 

"  and  apparently  healthy  animals." 
"  Anthrax  in  swine." 
"  Tubercular  mammitis." 
"  History  and  pathology  of  Actinomycosis." 
"  Remarks  on  the  cholera  bacillus  of  Koch." 
"  On  madura  foot." 

"  On  the  products  of  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacil- 
lus." 

In  Chemistry  : — 

On  the  composition  and  optical  properties  of  cer- 
tain double  salts  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 

The  action  of  nuclei  in  determining  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  supersaturated  solutions. 

The  action  of  constituent  salts  in  determining  the 
crystallisation  of  supersaturated  solutions  of 
compound  and  mixed  salts. 

On  certain  compounds  of  albumen  with  acids. 

On  potassium  triiodide. 

On  picric  acid  as  a  test  for  albumen  and  sugar  in 

the  urine. 
On  kreatinius. 

On  the  bases  (organic)  in  the  juice  of  flesh. 
On  certain  sources  of  error  in  organic  analysis. 
On  the  use  of  sodium  cleate  in  determining  the 

hardness  of  waters  rich  in  magnesium  salts. 
Volumetric  estimation  of  antimony  in  presence  of 

tin. 

On  the  formation  and  constitution  of  glyceryl 
arsenite. 

The  Daniell  scholarship  for  original  research  has  been 
taken  12  times  since  1870.  Most  of  the  papers  con- 
taining the  record  of  the  work  for  the  scholarship  have 
been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
Among  the  investigations  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing:— 

On  the  constitution  of  the  hyponitrites. 

On  the  composition  of  some  of  the  salts  of  albumen. 

On  the  hyponitrites  of  silver  and  sodium  conditions 

of  the  formation  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  under 

the  influence  of  the  electric  discharge. 
On  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  bromides 

and  iodides  by  sulphuric  acid  under  different 

conditions. 
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Appendix  On  the  nature  and  cause  of  explosion  in  so-called 

Nos.  13  and  14.  explosive  pyrites. 

  On  the  synthetical  production  of  urea  from  ben- 
zene, ammonia,  and  air  by  the  action  of  heated 
platinum. 
And  others. 

In  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  : — 

Researches   on  the  structure,   organisation  and 

classification  of  the  fossil  reptilia. 
On  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mammal  from 

triassic  rocks  of  Kliptonfein,  Frasenberg,  South 

Africa,  illustrating  the  reptilian  inheritance  in 

the  mammalian  head. 
On  associated  bones  of  a  small  anomodont  reptile 

showing  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  anterior 

parts  oi  the  skeleton  and  structure  of  the  fore 

limb  and  shoulder  girdle. 
On  the  anomodont  reptilia  and  their  allies. 
Further  observations  on  Pareiasaurus. 
Handbook  of  the  London  Geographical  Field  Class. 
On  the  nature  and  limits  of  reptilian  character  in 

mammalian  teeth. 
Note  on  the  pelvis  of  ornithopsis. 
On  Agrosaurus  Macgilluragi,  a  Saurischian  reptile 

from  north-east  of  Australia. 
On  the  ornithosaurian  pelvis. 

On  the  shoulder  girdle  in  cretaceous  ornithosauria. 

On  the  os  pubis  of  Polocanthus  Foxii. 

On  Delphinognathus  conocephalus  from  the  Middle 
Kavoo  Beds,   Cape  Colony,  preserved  in  the 
South  African  Museum,  Cape  Town. 
And  numerous  other  original  papers. 

In  Physics : — 

Communications  on  the  comparison  of  simultaneous 

magnetic  disturbances  at  several  observations. 
Improvements  in  the  measuring  polariscope. 
Many  publications  on  researches  into  the  influence 

of  stress  and  strain  upon  the  physical  properties 

of  matter. 

On  the  electro-motive  force  of  certain  tin  cells. 
On  the  divergence  of  electro-motive  forces  from 

thermo-chemical  data. 
And  many  others. 

In  Physiology :  — 

On  the  latent  period  of  tho  contraction  of  the 

skeletal  muscle. 
Significance  of  the  latent  period. 
On  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  in  the  heart. 
Results  of  experiments  on  the  motor  areas  of  the 

cortex  cerebri. 
On  the  composition  of  human  bile  obtained  from  a 

fistula. 

On  the  sound  accompanying  the  single  contraction 

of  skeletal  muscle. 
The  minimal  interval  at  which  the  summation  of 

two  maximal  stimuli  occurs  in  striated  muscle. 
On  the  audibility  of  single  sound  waves. 
Pathological  effusions. 
The  proteids  of  milk. 
Mucus  in  myxcedema. 

Communications  on  liver,  kidney,  urine,  and  nervous 

structures. 
Physiology  of  asphyxia. 
Fibres  of  retiform  tissue. 
The  pigment  of  the  retinal  cells. 
On  lacto-globulin. 

On  fractional  heat  coagulations  of  proteids. 
A  new  venous  manometer. 
Elasticity  of  muscle. 
Histological  method. 
And  others. 

In  Neuro-pathology  and  Physiology  : — 

Researches  in  cerebral  physiology  and  pathology. 
Note  on  the  motor  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 

on  the  dilator  nerve  of  the  iris. 
Celebral  localisation. 

The  functional  relations  of  the  motor  roots  of  the 

brachial  and  limbo  sacral  plexus. 
The  localisation  of  functions  in  the  brain. 
And  many  other  original  papers. 

In  medicine,  surgery,  the  microscope,  &c,  &c, 
many  communications  of  numerous  researches. 

Fifty-four  original  papers  in  the  Royal  Society's 
catalogue  under  the  name  of  one  member  of  the 
present  staff. 


APPENDIX  No.  14. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  on 
July  22nd,  1892.    See  Question  9771. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Revised  Scheme. 

[N.B. — The  clauses  are  re-numbered  :  to  each  clause  is 
appended  the  number  of  the  corresponding  clause  in 
the  former  draft.  ] 

I. — Objects  of  Incorporation. 

1.  The  purposes  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  so  defined  as  to  include,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  purposes,  the  promotion  of  regular  and 
liberal  education  throughout  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, and  especially  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. (1.) 

II. — Constitution,  8fc. 

2.  The  University  to  consist  of — 

i.  Senate, 

ii.  Convocation, 

iii.  .Constituent  Colleges, 

iv.  Faculties, 

v.  Boards  of  Studies, 
with  the  Queen  as  Visitor.  (2.) 

III. — Senate. 
Constitution  of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  Senate  shall  consist  (in  its  final  form]  of 
the  Chancellor  and  51  Fellows  to  be  appointed  as 
follows : — 

,i.  The  Chancellor  and  nine  Fellows  to  be 

nominated  by  the  Crown     -  -  10 

ii.  The    Chairman  of  Convocation  (ex 

officio)  and  nine  other  Fellows  to  be 
elected  by  Convocation,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Graduates  in  Arts      -  2 
By  the  Graduates  in  Science  -  2 
By  the  Graduates  in  Medicine  2 
By  the  Graduates  in  Law      -  2 
In  rotation  by  (1)  the  Gra- 
duates in  Arts,  and  (2)  the 
Graduates  in  Medicine       -  1 
Members  of  Convocation  only  to 
vote,  and  each  member  to  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  respect  of  each 
of  the  said  four  subjects  in  which 
he  holds  a  degree  -         -          -  10 

iii.  The  President  of  University  College, 

London  (ex  officio),  the  Principal  of 
King's  College,  London  (ex  officio) ; 
and  four  other  Fellows,  two  to  be 
elected  by  each  of  those  Colleges    -  6 

iv.  The  Presidents  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians  of  London  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land (ex  officio) ;  and  two  other 
Fellows,  one  to  be  elected  by  each 
of  those  Colleges  -  -  -4 
v.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  each 
of  the  following  bodies,  viz.  :  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  (ex 
officio)  -  -          -          -  2 

vi.  To  be  elected  by  the  Principals  or 

Chief  Officers  of  the  Provincial 
Constituent  Colleges  -  -4 

vii.  To  be  elected  by  the  London  Facul- 
ties as  follows : — 

By  the  Faculty  of  Arts  -  3 
By  the  Faculty  of  Science  -  3 
By  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  -  5 
By  the  Faculty  of  Law  -  1 

—  12 

viii.  To  be  elected  by  the  Provincial 

Faculties  acting  conjointly  -  -4 

52 


(3,  6,  7,  8,  8a,  9,  part  of  44.) 
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Retirement  of  Members. 

4.  The  Fellows,  other  than  the  existing  Fellows  and 
Fellows  ex  officio,  shall  retire  as  follows  :  — 

In  every  year  there  shall  retire  one  in  each  of  the 
following  groups— 

(1.)  Fellows  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
(2.)  Fellows  elected  by  Convocation. 
(3.)  Fellows  elected  by  University  College. 
(4.)  Fellows  elected  by  King's  College. 

The  other  elected  Fellows  shall  retire  so  as  to  ulti- 
mately to  give  to  each  of  such  Fellows  a  three  years' 
tenure  of  office. 

The  retirement  of  Fellows  shall  follow  in  each 
group  the  rule  of  seniority,  or  failing .  seniority  shall 
be  determined  by  lot,  and  any  question  as  to  the  order 
of  retirement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  whose  decision  in  writing  shall  be  final.  (10, 
11,  17,  18.) 

5.  Any  Fellow,  other  than  the  existing  Fellows  and 
Fellows  ex  officio,  who  shall  not  have  attended  any 
meeting  of  the  Senate  or  of  a  Committee  thereof  during 
a  consecutive  period  of  two  years  shall  thereupon 
retire.  (10.) 

6.  Power  to  the  Crown  and  electing  bodies  to  fill  up 
casual  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise  ;  but  any  person  so  appointed  shall  retain 
his  office  so  long  only  as  the  vacating  Fellow  would 
have  retained  the  same  if  no  casual  vacancy  had  oc- 
curred. (12.) 

7.  Power  to  re-nominate  and  re-elect.  (13.) 


Temporary  Provisions. 

8.  The  existing  members  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
as  at  present.  (14.) 

9.  No  new  Fellow  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown 
until  the  number  of  present  Fellows  appointed  by  the 
Crown  not  on  the  nomination  of  Convocation  has  fallen 
below  nine,  and  then  only  so  as  to  bring  the  number 
up  to  nine.  (14.) 

10.  No  new  Fellow  shall  be  elected  by  Convocation 
until  the  number  of  present  Fellows  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  nomination  of  Convocation  has  fallen 
below  nine,  and  then  only  so  as  to  bring  the  number  up 
to  nine. 

Until  Convocation  shall  be  in  exercise  of  its  powers 
to  elect  the  whole  nine  Convocation  Fellows,  the  elec- 
tion of  Fellows  shall  be  by  the  Graduates  as  follows  : — 
the  first  shall  be  elected  by  Graduates  in  Arts,  the 
second  by  Graduates  in  Laws,  the  third  by  Graduates 
in  Science,  and  the  fourth  by  Graduates  in  Medicine, 
and  so  on  in  succession.    (14,  15.) 

11.  The  power  of  all  other  bodies  to  elect  Fellows  and 
the  power  of  the  Fellows  ex-officio  to  take  their  places 
as  such  shall  take  effect  at  once,  or  so  soon  as  such 
bodies  are  constituted  respectively.  (16.) 

12.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  act  though  not 
fully  constituted. 


Standing  Committees. 

13.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  Constituent  Colleges  in  those 
Faculties.  This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President 
and  Principal  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  of  the 
Fellows  elected  by  these  Colleges,  of  the  six  Fellows 
elected  by  the  London  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  of  ten  other  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
annually.  The  business  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to 
promote  the  organisation,  improvement,  and  extension 
of  University  teaching  in  Arts  and  Science  in  and  for 
London,  including  the  establishment  of  professorships 
and  teacherships  in  London,  and  to  discharge  such 
functions  in  relation  to  the  said  Constituent  Colleges, 
and  the  examination  of  students  therefrom  in  Arts  and 
Science,  as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  delegate 
to  them.  (25.) 

14.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Seriate  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges,  which 
shall  discharge  such  functions  in  relation  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Constituent  Colleges  and  the  examination  of 
students  therefrom  in  Arts  and  Science,  as  the  Senate 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them.  (27.) 

15.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  relation  to  the  Examinations  in  Arts  and 
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Science  other  than  the  Examinations  conducted  under 
arrangements  with  the  Constituent  Colleges. 

16.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  This  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Eoyal  Col- 
leges, the  two  Fellows  elected  by  the  said  Colleges, 
the  five  Fellows  elected  by  the  London  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  one  Fellow,  holding  a  chair  in  a  Pro- 
vincial Constituent  College  of  Medicine,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Fellows  elected  by  the  Principals  or  Chief  Officers 
of  the  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges,  and  tho  Fellows 
elected  by  the  Provincial  Faculties  acting  conjointly, 
and  nine  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate. 

The  business  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to  discharge 
such  functions  in  relation  to  the  Medical  Constituent 
Colleges  and  the  examination  of  students  in  Medicine 
as  the  Senate  mav  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them. 
(27a.) 

17.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Faculty  of  Laws.  This  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  and  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
respectively,  of  the  Fellow  elected  by  the  London 
Faculty  of  Laws,  and  of  four  other  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  Senate  annually.  (27&.) 

18.  The  Chancellor  and  Yice-Chancellor  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  all  Standing  Committees.  (28.) 

J 9.  The  Standing  Committees  shall  in  all  respects  be 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Senate. 
(29.) 


IV. — Convocation. 

20.  All  elections  by  Convocation  under  this  Scheme 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  Convocation  may 
from  time  to  time  determine.  (31.) 


V. — Constituent  Colleges. 

London  Constituent  Colleges. 

21.  The  London  Constituent  Colleges  shall  be- 
lli all  the  Faculties  : 

University  College,  London. 
King's  College,  London. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  : 

The  Medical  Schools  of — 
Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
Guy's  Hospital, 
London  Hospital, 
Middlesex  Hospital, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
St.  George's  Hospital, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
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and  the 
(33.) 


London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 


22.  There  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  Senate  and  each  Constituent  College,  or,  failing 
agreement,  by  the  decision  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  Faculty 
or  Faculties  for  the  College. 

23.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time 
to  admit  as  London  Constituent  Colleges  such  other 
Colleges,  in  or  near  London,  as  (1)  give  academical 
instruction  upon  a  complete  system  and  an  adequate 
scale  in  all  the  Faculties,  and  prepare,  or  are  intended 
to  prepare,  students  for  Degrees  in  the  University,  or 
(2)  give  instruction  upon  an  adequate  scale  in  one  or 
more,  even  though  not  in  all,  the  Faculties,  and  pre- 
pare, or  are  intended  to  prepare,  students  for  Degrees 
in  the  University ;  but  shall  previously  invite  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Board  or  Boards  of 
Studies  interested.  The  Senate  shall  consider  in  re- 
spect of  every  Institution  seeking  admission  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

(a)  The  character  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  educa- 

tional appliances. 

(b)  The  character  of  the  foundation, 
(o)  The  average  age  of  the  students. 

(d)  The  number  of  students  proceeding  from  the 

College  to  the  University. 

(e)  The  relation  of  the  College  to  any  other  Univer- 

sity.   (32,  35.) 

1) 
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24.  On  the  admission  of  a  Constituent  College  the 
following  matters  shall  be  determined  by  the  Senate, 
viz. : — 

a)  The  Faculty  or  Faculties  to  which  the  College 
shall  belong. 

(b)  The  number  and  qualifications  of  the  Faculty  or 
Faculties  for  the  College. 

25.  The  Senate  shall  have  power,  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  or  Boards  of  Studies  interested, — 

(a)  To  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  the  Mem- 

bers of  any  Faculty  or  Faculties  representing 
any  Constituent  College. 

(b)  To  remove  any  institution  from  being  a  Consti- 

tuent College,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council.  (37.) 


Provincial  Constituent  Colleges. 

26.  The  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  such  Institutions  situated  in  England 
or  Wales,  but  not  in  or  near  London,  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate  having  regard  to  the  conditions 
and  matters  contained  in  clause  23,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  admit  any  Institution  as  a  Provincial  Constituent 
College  shall  include  the  matters  specified  in  clause  24. 
In  the  case  of  any  Institution  whose  claim  to  admission 
as  a  Provincial  Constituent  College  is  not  allowed  by 
the  Senate  the  determination  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. (37a.) 

27.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  hereafter  to  admit 
as  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges  other  Institutions 
situated  as  described  in  clause  26,  and  to  remove  any 
Institution  from  the  number  of  Provincial  Constituent 
Colleges ;  such  powers  to  be  exercised  under  the  like 
conditions  and  limitations  as  are  contained  in  clauses 
23,  24,  and  25  respectively.  (37?;.) 


Present  affiliated  Colleges. 

28.  The  affiliation  of  Colleges  to  the  University  as 
now  existing  shall  cease.  (38.) 


Recognised  Medical  Institutions. 

29.  The  Institutions  from  which  the  University  re- 
ceives Certificates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  shall  retain 
their  right  of  giving  such  Certificates,  whether  they  be 
or  be  not  Constituent  Colleges.  But  the  Senate  shall 
have  power,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Studies 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  from  time  to  time  to  revise 
or  to  add  to  the  list  of  such  institutions,  and  to  deter- 
mine in  what  branches  of  medical  education  the  Cer- 
tificates of  each  of  the  said  Institutions  shall  be  re- 
ceived.   (39,  40.) 


VI. — Faculties. 
London  Faculties. 

30.  There  shall  be  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Constituent  Colleges  four  Faculties,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Arts. 
(2.)  Science. 
(3.)  Medicine. 
(4.)  Laws. 

All  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  examina- 
tions may  be  held  by  the  University  and  which  are  not 
included  in  any  other  of  the  Faculties  shall  be  included 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.    (41,  42.) 

31.  Each  Faculty  shall  consist  of  the  Teachers  of 
London  Constituent  Colleges  as  determined  under  the 
foregoing  clauses  22  and  24.  (43.) 

32.  The  London  Faculties  shall  elect  members  of  the 
Senate  as  provided  in  clause  3.  (44.) 

33.  Each  Faculty  shall  elect  members  of  a  Board  of 
Studies.  (44a.) 

34.  The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty.  (45.) 

Provincial  Faculties. 

35.  There  shall  be  also  in  connexion  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Constituent  Colleges  Faculties  in  all  subjects 
in  respect  of  which  such  Colleges  are  respectively 
admitted. 


The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clauses  30  to  34 
shall  apply  to  the  Provincial  Faculties,  substituting  the 
word  Provincial  for  the  word  London  in  such  clauses. 
(45a). 

VII. — Boards  of  Studies. 

London  Boards  of  Studies. 

36.  There  shall  be  for  the  London  Faculties  a  Board 
of  Studies  in  each  Faculty.  (46.) 

37.  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  Such  a  number  of  Members  elected  by  the 
Faculty,  being  4,  8,  12,  or  16,  as  the  Faculty 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

(b)  Two  Members  of  Convocation  elected  by  the 

Members  of  Convocation  who  are  Graduates  in 
the  subject  with  which  the  Board  of  Studies  is 
conversant. 

(c)  An  Examiner  in  each  subject  in  the  Faculty  in 

which  examinations  are  for  the  time  being  held 
in  the  University. 

(d)  If  the  Board  of  Studies  shall  so  think  fit,  such 
persons,  whether  Members  of  the  University  or 
not,  eminent  in  the  subject  of  the  Faculty,  not 
exceeding  two  in  number,  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  elected  by  the  Board.  (47.) 

38.  One  fourth  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  elected 
by  the  Faculty  shall  retire  each  year.  (48.) 

39.  Any  casual  vacancy  among  the  Members  elected 
by  the  Faculty  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  supplied  by  the  Members  of  the  Board ; 
but  any  person  so  appointed  shall  retain  his  office  so 
long  only  as  the  vacating  Member  would  have  retained 
the  same  if  no  casual  vacancy  had  occurred.  (49.) 

40.  The  Members  of  the  Board  elected  by  Convoca- 
tion and  the  co-opted  Members  shall  retire  every  four 
years.  (50.) 

41.  Betiring  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  re- 
eligible.  (51.) 

42.  The  Examiners  in  each  subject  may;  if  more  than 
one,  agree  upon  one  of  themselves  to  be  the  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Studies.  In  case  they  fail  to  agree,  the 
Examiner  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  in 
writing.  (53.) 

43.  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties  : — 

(a)  To  elect  a  Chairman  eveiy  year. 

(b)  To  consider  and  report  to  the  Senate  upon  any 

matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  To  represent  to  the  Senate  its  opinion  on  any 

matter  connected  with  the  Degrees  and  Exa- 
minations and  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  its 
Faculty. 

(d)  To  deliberate,  if  so  requested,  in  conjunction  with 

the  Senate  or  any  Committee  thereof.  (54.) 

Provincial  Boards  of  Studies. 

44.  There  shall  also  be  Boards  of  Studies  for  the 
Provincial  Faculties  so  far  as  constituted,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  clauses  37  to  43  shall  apply 
to  such  Boards  of  Studies. 

But  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Senate,  if  they  see 
fit,  to  constitute  a  separate  Board  of  Studies  for  the 
Faculties  belonging  to  any  group  of  the  Provincial 
Constituent  Colleges.  (46.) 

General. 

45.  Boards  of  Studies  shall,  if  so  from  time  to  time 
requested  by  the  Senate,  and  may,  if  they  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  it  desirable,  meet  andact  concurrently 
on  particular  subjects.  This  provision  shall  apply  to 
meetings  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Boards  of  Studies 
as  well  as  to  the  meetings  between  Boards  of  Studies 
in  different  Faculties.  (55.) 


VIII. — Matriculation  and,  Degrees. 

Matriculation  and  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 

46.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Constituent  Colleges  in  Arts 
and  Science  jointly  or  any  of  them  separately  upon  the 
following  basis : — 

(1)  The  approval  by  the  Senate  of  syllabuses  of 
courses  of  instruction  proposed  to  be  given  in 
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the  Colleges  to  Candidates  for  Matriculation 
and  for  the  Pass  Examinations  for  the  Degrees 
of  B.A.  and  B.Sc. ; 

(2)  Production  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Senate 

of  diligent  attendance  at  such  College  lectures, 
and  for  such  times  as  may  from  time  to  time 
berpre  scribed  by  the  Senate  ; 

(3)  Examinations  of  students,  being  Candidates  for 

Matriculation  and  the  Pass  Examinations  for 
the  Degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  by  a  College 
professor  or  teacher  in  the  subject,  or  other 
person  appointed  by  the  College,  and  an 
Examiner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  with 
power  to  the  Senate  to  make  Regulations  or 
Bye-Laws  from  time  to  time  for  dealing  with 
any  cases  in  which  the  Examiners  may  be  un- 
able to  agree  upon  their  Report. 

(4)  The  conferring  of  the  Degree  on  the  foregoing 

conditions.  (56.) 


Degrees  in  Medicine. 

47.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Royal  Colleges  for  conducting 
the  Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery  for  the  Pass  M.B.  Degrees  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  University  and  Examiuers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  who  shall  join  in  the 
reports  to  the  Senate  on  such  Examinations.  The 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  University  may  be  called 
upon,  if  the  Senate  so  think  fit,  to  make  in  addition 
separate  reports.  These  Examinations  may,  if  so  agreed 
on,  be  conducted  in  combination  with  Examinations  for 
the  Royal  Colleges.  The  arrangements  for  giving 
effect  to  this  clause  shall  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  Standing  Committee  for  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  two 
Royal  Colleges.  Such  arrangements  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  two  Royal 
Colleges.  This  arrangement  for  joint  Examinations 
shall  not  lessen  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Examinations 
in  all  respects.    (59. ) 

48.  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
to  show  that  they  have  passed  through  the  required 
courses  of  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  Constituent 
Colleges  in  that  Faculty  or  of  the  recognized  Medical 
Institutions.  (58.) 

General. 

49.  With  the  exception  of  Examinations  for  Degrees 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  of  Examinations  to  be 
held  under  arrangements  with  Colleges  under  the 
powers  hercin-bofore  contained,  Candidates  shall  be 
admitted  to  all  Examinations  without  regard  to  their 
place  of  education.  (57.) 


Honorary  Degrees. 

50.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  to  confer 
Honorary  Degrees.  (60.) 


IX. — Professors. 

51 .  Power  to  hold  real  property,  and  to  accept  grants, 
gifts,  devises,  and  legacies  for  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity including  the  establishment  of  Professorships  and 
Lectureships,  whether  attached  or  not  to  any  particular 
college,  and  the  furtherance  of  regular  and  liberal 
education  and  of  original  research.  (61.) 

52.  Power  to  the  Senate  in  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Professorships  or  Lectureships  to  assign  to  the 
Professors  or  Lecturers  a  representation  on  the 
Faculties.  (62.) 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  on 
July  22nd,  1892.    See  Question  9771. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Draft  of  Supplemental  Charter. 
March  1891. 

Victoria  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting. 

1.  Whereas  by  our  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  our  said  United  Kingdom,  bearing  date  at  West- 
minster the  fifth  day  of  December  in  the  first  year  of 
our  reign,  We  did  grant,  declare,  and  constitute  certain 
persons  therein  mentioned,  and  all  the  persons  who 
might   thereafter  be  appointed  to  be  Chancellor  or 
Fellows  as  therein-after  mentioned,  one  body  politic 
and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  University  of  London : 
And  Wo  did  by  our  said  Charter  further  will  and  ordain, 
that  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Fellows 
should  have  power  after  examination  to  confer  the 
several  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, Doctor  of  Medicine  :  And  whereas  by  our  Letters 
Patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  our  said  United  King- 
dom, bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  seventh  day  of 
July  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign,  We  did  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
Fellows :  And  whereas  by  our  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  our  said  United  Kingdom,  bearing  date 
at  Westminster  the  ninth  day  of  April  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  our  reign,  We  did  revoke  and  determine 
the  said  Letters  Patent  herein-before  recited  :  And  We 
did  will,  grant,  declare,  and  constitute  certain  persons 
therein  mentioned,  and  all  the  persons  who  might 
thereafter  be  appointed  to  be  Chancellor  or  Fellows  as 
therein-after  mentioned,  and  all  the  persons  on  whom 
respectively  the  University  created  by  our  said  Letters 
Patent  of  the  fifth  day  of  December  in  the  first  year  of 
our  reign  had  conferred  any  of  the  Degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  all  the  persons  on  whom  respectively  the  University 
created  by  that  our  Royal  Charter  might  thereafter 
confer  any  of  the  said  Degrees,  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  University  of  London : 
And  We  did  further  will  and  ordain  that  the  said 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Fellows  should  have 
power  after  examination  to  confer  the  several  Degrees 
of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in  Arts,  Laws,  Science, 
Medicine,  Music,  and  also  in  such  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  except  Theology,  as  the  said  Chancellor  ^ 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  Fellows,  by  regulations  in  that 
behalf,  should  from  time  to  time  determine  : 

2.  And  whereas  by  our  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  bearing  date  at 
Westminster  the  sixth  day  of  January  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  our  reign,  We  did  revoke  and  determine 
the  said  Letters  Patent  of  the  ninth  day  of  April  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  our  reign  :  And  we  did  will,  grant, 
and  declare  and  constitute  certain  persons  therein  men- 
tioned, and  all  the  persons  who  might  thereafter 
be  appointed  to  be  Chancellor  or  Fellows,  as  therein 
mentioned,  and  all  the  persons  on  whom  respectively 
the  University  created  by  our  said  Letters  Patent  of 
the  fifth  day  of  December  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign 
had  conferred  any  of  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  all  the 
persons  on  whom  respectively  the  University  created 
by  our  said  Letters  Patent  of  the  ninth  day  of  April  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  our  reign  had  conferred  any  of 
the  said  Degrees  or  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  all  the  persons  on  whom 
respectively  the  University  created  by  that  our  Royal 
Charter  might  thereafter  confer  any  of  the  said  Degrees, 
or  any  other  Degree,  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  the  University  of  London  :  And  whereas 
by  our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  our 
United  Kingdom  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the 
fourth  day  of  May  in  the  forty-first  year  of  our  reign. 
We  did  will,  grant,  and  ordain  that  the  powers  and 
provisions  relating  to  the  granting  of  Degrees  and 
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Certificates  of  Proficiency  contained  in  our  said  last- 
recited  Letters  Patent  should  be  read  and  construed  as 
applying  to  Women  as  well  as  to  Men : 

3.  And  whereas  We  did  by  our  said  Letters  Patent  of 
the  sixth  day  of  January  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
our  reign  will  and  ordain  divers  regulations  touching 
the  said  University,  and  the  purposes,  constitution,  and 
powers  thereof :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
regulations  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  said  Univer- 
sity should  be  altered  in  manner  herein-after  appearing, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  certain  clauses  and  parts  of 
clauses  of  our  said  Letters  Patent  or  some  of  them,  and 
the  regulations  contained  in,  and  the  powers  conferred 
by,  the  said  clauses  and  parts  of  clauses  should  be 
revoked  : 

4.  Now  know  ye,  that  We  do  by  virtue  of  our  pre- 
rogative royal,  and  of  our  special  grace,  certain  know- 
ledge, and  mere  motion,  by  these  presents,  for  Us,  our 
Heirs  and  Successors,  will,  grant,  ordain,  and  declare 
as  follows : — 

5.  And  first  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
University,  We  do  will  and  ordain  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  purposes  of  the  University  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  purposes  as  defined  in  the  third  clause 
of  our  Letters  Patent  of  the  sixth  day  of 
January  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our  reign, 
include  the  promotion  of  regular  and  liberal 
education  throughout  our  dominions,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood thereof. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  University,  the  Senate  shall  have 
power  to  establish  or  concur  with  any  other 
body  or  bodies  in  establishing  in  or  near 
London  Professorships  or  Lectureships  in  con- 
nexion with  the  University,  and  to  provide  or 
concur  in  providing  in  or  near  London  means 
for  the  furtherance  of  regular  and  liberal  edu- 
cation and  original  research,  and  to  apply  to 
the  purposes  aforesaid  a  competent  part  of  the 
revenue  of  such  property  as  the  said  body 
politic  of  the  University  of  London  is  or  may 
be  empowered  to  take,  purchase,  and  hold,  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  any  such  Professor- 
ship or  Lectureship  the  Senate  may  assign  to 
such  Professor  or  Lecturer  a  place  upon  the 
Faculty  as  herein-after  described  to  which  the 
subject  of  such  Professorship  or  Lectureship 
belongs. 

6.  And  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  said  University,  We  do  by  these  presents  (but 
not  so  as  to  alter  or  in  any  way  affect  the  right  of  the 
existing  Fellows  of  the  University  to  be  such  Fellows, 
or  to  exercise  any  of  the  powers  by  our  said  Letters 
Patent  of  the  sixth  day  of  January  of  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  our  reign,  or  by  any  other  Letters  Patent 
conferred  on  or  to  be  exercised  by  Fellows  of  the  Uni- 
versity, so  far  as  such  powers  are  not  otherwise  revoked) 
revoke  and  determine  so  much  of  the  fifth  clause  of  our 
said  Letters  Patent  as  ordained  that  there  should  be 
thirty-six  Fellows,  exclusive  of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chan  cello  r  for  the  time  being,  and  so  much  of  the  said 
clause  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  Fellows,  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  clauses  of  our  said  Letters  Patent.  And  We 
do  hereby  will  and  ordain  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  When  the  number  of  the  now  existing  Fellows 
appointed  by  Us,  other  than  the  Chancellor,  and 
other  than  the  Fellows  appointed  by  Us  on  the 
nomination  of  Convocation,  shall  by  retirement 
or  otherwise  have  been  reduced  below  nine,  and 
when  at  any  time  thereafter  the  number  of 
Fellows  appointed  by  Us,  other  than  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  other  than  the  Fellows  appointed  by 
Us  on  the  nomination  of  Convocation,  shall  be 
less  than  nine,  We,  our  Heirs  or  Successors, 
will  appoint  a  new  Fellow  or  new  Fellows,  so 
that  the  number  of  Fellows  so  appointed,  other 
than  the  Chancellor,  shall  always  be  made  up 
to  nine  :  Provided  that  when  there  shall  be 
nine  Fellows  other  than  the  Chancellor  who 
shall  have  been  appointed  by  Us  after  the  date 
of  this  our  Charter,  then  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment  of 
the  Fellow  last  so  appointed  and  of  every  sub- 
sequent year  one  of  such  Fellows,  being  the 
one  who  shall  have  been  longest  in  office,  or 
such  one  of  those  (if  more  than  one)  who  have 
been  longest  in  office  as  shall  be  determined 
by  lot  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  shall  retire. 


(2.)  The  Chairman  of  Convocation  for  the  time  being 

shall  be  a  Fellow  ex  officio. 
(3.)  When  the  number  of  now  existing  Fellows  ap- 
pointed by  Us  on  the  nomination  of  Convocation 
shall  by  retirement  or  otherwise  have  been 
reduced  below  nine,  and  whenever  at  any  time 
thereafter  a  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the 
Fellows  appointed  by  Us  on  the  nomination  of 
Convocation,  Convocation  shall  have  power  to 
elect  a  Fellow  until  the  number  of  Fellows 
appointed  by  the  election  of  Convocation  shall 
by  such  election  be  made  up  to  nine,  and  such 
election  by  Convocation  shall  be  as  follows  : 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first,  the  fifth,  and 
the  ninth  vacancies  in  the  number  of  the  now 
existing  Fellows  so  appointed  by  Us  as  last 
aforesaid  in  respect  of  which  a  Fellow  may  be 
elected  by  Convocation  the  Members  of  Con- 
vocation who  are  Graduates  in  Arts  shall  elect 
a  Fellow  ;  upon  the  second  and  the  sixth  of 
such  vacancies  the  Members  of  Convocation 
who  are  Graduates  in  Laws  shall  elect  a 
Fellow  ;  upon  the  third  and  the  seventh  of 
such  vacancies  the  Members  of  Convocation 
who  are  Graduates  in  Medicine  shall  elect  a 
Fellow  ;  and  upon  the  fourth  and  the  eighth 
of  such  vacancies  the  Members  of  Convocation 
who  are  Graduates  in  Science  shall  elect  a 
Fellow.    Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in 
the  number  of  Fellows  elected  by  any  one  of 
the  said  classes  of  Graduates  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  election  by  the  same  class  of 
Graduates ;  save  that  where  by  a  vacancy 
occurring  among  the  Fellows  elected  by  the 
Graduates  in  Arts  the  number  of  Fellows  ap- 
pointed by  their  election  shall  be  reduced  from 
three  to  two,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
election  by  the  Graduates  in  Medicine,  and 
that  when  by  a  vacancy  occui'ring  among  the 
Fellows  elected  by  the  Graduates  in  Medicine 
the  number  of  Fellows  appointed   by  their 
election  shall  be  reduced  from  three  to  two, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the 
Graduates  in  Arts  :  Provided  that  when  there 
shall  be  nine  Fellows  appointed  by  the  election 
of  Convocation,  then  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment  of  the 
Fellow  last  so  appointed  and  of  every  subse- 
quent year  one  of  such  Fellows,  being  the  one 
who  has  been  longest  in  office,  or  such  one  of 
those  (if  more  than  one)  who  have  been  longest 
in  office  as  shall  be  determined  by  lot  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  shall  retire.    The  holder  of 
any  Degree  not  included  in  the  departments 
of  Medicine,  Science,  or  Laws  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Graduate  in  Arts,  and  the  holder  of 
more  than  one  Degree  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  each  class  in  which  he  holds  a  Degree. 
(4.)  The  President  for  the  time  being  of  University 
College  London  and  the  Principal  for  the  time 
being  of  King's  College  London  shall  respec- 
tively be  Fellows  ex-officio,  and  the  Council  of 
each  of  the  said  Colleges  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
elect  two  other  Fellows,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  number  of  Fellows 
appointed   by   them   respectively.     At  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  this 
our  Charter  and  of  every  subsequent  year  one 
of  the  two  Fellows  appointed  by  each  of  the 
said  Councils,  being  the  one  of  the  two  who 
shall  have  been  longest  in  office,  or  in  default 
of  seniority  such  one  of  them  as  shall  be 
determined  by  lot  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  shall 
retire. 

(5.)  The  President  for  the  time  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  and  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  shall  respectively  be 
Fellows  ex-officio,  and  each  of  the  said  Colleges 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  one  other  Fellow, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  office  of  the  Fel  low  appointed 
by  them  respectively,  and  every  Fellow  so 
appointed  shall  hold  office  for  three  years. 

(6.)  The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  established  by  the  Four 
Inns  of  Court,  if  and  when  it  shall  be  arranged 
between  the  four  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Senate, 
ana  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  respectively  be  Fellows  ex-officio. 
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(7.)  The  London  Faculties  as  herein-after  defined 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  elect  twelve  Fellows,  as 
follows  :  The  Faculty  of  Arts  shall  elect  three 
Fellows,  the  Faculty  of  Science  shall  elect 
three  Fellows,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  shall 
elect  fire  Fellows,  and  the  Faculty  of  Laws 
shall  elect  one  Fellow,  and  every  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  number  of  such  Fellows  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  filled  by  election  by  the 
Faculty  which  elected  the  outgoing  Fellow. 
Every  Fellow  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for 
three  years,  save  that  in  each  group  of  the 
Fellows  first  elected  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science  respectively  one  Fellow  to  be 
chosen  by  lot  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  shall 
retire  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
this  our  Charter,  and  one  Fellow  to  be  chosen 
in  like  manner  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  the  like  date,  and  that  of  the 
Fellows  first  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
one  to  be  chosen  in  like  manner  shall  retire 
at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  like  date,  and 
two  to  be  chosen  in  like  manner  shall  retire  at 
the  end  of  two  years  from  the  like  date. 

(8.)  The  Principals  of  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges 
as  herein-after  defined  shall  be  at  liberty 
jointly  to  elect  such  number  of  Fellows,  not 
exceeding  four,  as  may  be  determined  in 
manner  herein-after  expressed,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Faculties  as  herein-after  defined  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  elect  a  number  of  Fellows  equal 
to  the  number  for  the  time  being  elected  by 
the  Principals  of  the  said  Colleges.  Every 
member  so  elected  by  the  Principals  of  the 
Provincial  Colleges  or  by  the  Provincial  Facul- 
ties shall  hold  office  for  three  years  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  to  the  Fellows  first  elected 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Senate  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  rotation  in  the  election  of  such 
Fellows,  and  every  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
number  of  such  Fellows  shall  be  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  body  which  elected  the  outgoing 
Fellow. 

(9.)  If  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  number  of 
Fellows  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  retirement  the  Fellow  appointed  or  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  shall  be  deemed  to  occupy 
the  same  position  as  to  seniority  as  the  out- 
going Fellow,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
same  time  only  as  such  outgoing  Fellow  would 
have  continued  to  hold  the  same. 

(10.)  Any  Fellow,  other  than  the  existing  Fellows 
and  Fellows  ex-officio,  who  shall  not  have 
attended  any  Meeting  of  the  Senate  or  of  any 
Committee  thereof  during  an  entire  period  of 
two  years,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  retired  at 
the  expiration  of  such  period. 

(11.)  Any  outgoing  Fellow  may  be  re-appointed  or 
re-elected. 

(12.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Senate  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  this  our 
Charter,  although  they  may  not  for  the  time 
being  be  fully  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  thereof. 

7.  And  with  respect  to  the  election  of  Fellows  by 
Convocation,  We  do  further  will  and  ordain  that  in  lieu 
of  the  power  given  by  the  twenty-first  clause  of  our 
Letters  Patent  of  the  sixth  day  of  January  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  our  Reign  of  nominating  three 
persons  fo:'  every  Fellow  to  be  appointed  in  manner 
therein  mentioned,  Convocation  shall  hereafter  have 
such  power  of  electing  Fellows  aw  is  by  the  foregoing 
sixth  clause  of  our  present  Charter  provided  in  that 
behalf,  and  all  powers  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  given 
to  Convocation  in  respect  of  the  nominations  therein 
provided  for  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  applying  to 
the  election  of  Fellows  under  this  our  Charter;  and 
further,  that  the  twenty-sixth  clause  of  our  said  Letters 
Patent  shall  hereafter  be  read  as  follows  :  Notice  of  the 
Meetings  of  Convocation  shall  bo  given  by  advertise- 
ment, or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Senate  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  the  number  of  the  Fellows  appointed  by  Us  on 
the  nomination  of  Convocation  in  respect  of  which 
a  Follow  may  be  elected  by  Convocation,  or  in  the 
number  of  Fellows  to  he  hereafter  elected  by  Convoca- 
tion as  provided  by  these  presents,  the  Senate  shall 
notify  the  same  to  the  Chairman  of  Convocation,  who 
shall  as  soon  thereafter  as  conveniently  maybe  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  Convocation  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  such  vacancy,  or  take  such 
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any  Standing  Order  for  the  time  being  in  force  regu-   

lating  the  proceedings  of  Convocation  in  that  behalf. 

8.  And  with  respect  to  the  conduct  by  the  Senate  of 
the  business  of  the  University  We  do  will  and  ordain  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science 
in  connexion  with  the  London  Constituent 
Colleges  in  those  Departments.  This  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  the  President  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  the  Principal  of  King's 
College,  of  the  Fellows  elected  by  these 
Colleges,  of  the  six  Fellows  elected  by  the 
London  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  of 
ten  other  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
annually.  The  business  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  to  promote  the  organization,  improve- 
ment, and  extension  of  University  teaching  in 
Arts  and  Science  in  and  for  London,  including 
the  establishment  of  professorships  and  teacher- 
ships  in  London,  and  to  discharge  such  func- 
tions in  relation  to  the  said  Constituent 
Colleges,  and  the  examination  of  students 
therefrom  in  Arts  and  Science,  as  the  Senate 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them. 

(2.)  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science 
in  connexion  with  the  Provincial  Constituent 
Colleges,  which  shall  discharge  such  functions 
in  relation  to  the  said  Constituent  Colleges  and 
the  examination  of  students  therefrom  in  Arts 
and  Science,  as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  to  them. 

(3.)  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  relation  to  the  Examinations  in  Arts 
and  Science  other  than  Examinations  conducted 
under  arrangements  with  the  Constituent 
Colleges. 

(4.)  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Department  of  Medicine.  This 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  the  two  Fellows  elected  by  the 
said  Colleges,  the  five  Fellows  elected  by  the 
London  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  (in  the  event 
of  any  institution  becoming  a  Provincial  Con- 
stituent College  in  the  Department  of  Medicine) 
one  Fellow  holding  a  Chair  in  a  Provincial 
Constituent  College  of  Medicine,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Fellows  elected  by  the  Principals  or 
Chief  Officers  of  the  Provincial  Constituent 
Colleges,  and  the  Fellows  elected  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Faculties  acting  conjointly,  and  nine 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate. 

The  business  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to 
discharge  such  functions  in  relation  to  the 
Medical  Constituent  Colleges  and  the  exami- 
nation of  students  in  Medicine  as  the  Senate 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  them. 

(5.)  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Department  of  Laws.  This 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  when  a  Fellow, 
and  the  President  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  of  the  Fellows  elected  by  the  London 
Faculty  of  Laws,  and  of  four  other  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  annually. 

(6.)  The  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  all  Standing  Committees. 

(7.)  The  Standing  Committees  shall  in  all  respects  be 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Senate. 

9.  And  with  respect  to  Constituent  Colleges  We  do 
will  and  ordain  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  There  shall  be  Constituent  Colleges  in  connexion 
with  the  University,  which  Colleges  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Constituent  Colleges  in  respect 
of  all  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Laws  ; 
and  all  departments  of  knowledge,  in  which 
examinations  may  be  held  by  the  University, 
and  which  are  not  included  in  any  other  de- 
partment, shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
the  Department  of  Arts. 

(2.)  Constituent  Colleges  situated  in  or  near  London 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  London  Constituent 
Colleges,  and  the  following  institutions  shall, 
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in  the  first  instance,  be  such  Colleges,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Science 
Medicine,  and  Laws,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  King's  College,  Loudon ;  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine,  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Charing  Cross  Horpital,  Guy's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don Hospital,  Middlesex  Hospital,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  St.  George's  Hospital, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  St,  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  the  London  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women. 
(3.)  There  shall  be  in  each  of  the  said  Departments 
a  Faculty  which  shall  consist  of  Teachers  in 
the  London  Constituent  Colleges,  and  may  (in 
the  event  of  its  being  so  agreed  between  the 
Senate  and  the  bodies  concernced  respectively) 
include  also  in  the  Department  of  Laws 
Teachers  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  and  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  respectively,  and  such  Faculties  are 
herein-after  described  as  the  London  Facul- 
ties. 

(4.)  There  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  Senate  and  each  Consituent  College,  and 
in  the  Department  of  Laws  by  agreement  also 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  and  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  respectively,  or  failing  agree- 
ment in  either  case,  by  the  decision  of  the 
Lord  President  of  our  Council,  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  of  the  Teachers  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  and  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society,  who  shall  belong  to  such 
Faculty  or  Faculties. 

(5.)  The  Senate  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time 
to  admit  as  London  Constituent  Colleges  such 
other  Colleges,  in  or  near  London,  as  (1)  give 
academical  instruction  upon  a  complete  system 
and  an  adequate  scale  in  all  the  Departments, 
and  prepare,  or  are  intended  to  prepare, 
students  for  Degrees  in  the  University,  or  (2) 
give  instruction  upon  an  adequate  Bcale  in  one 
or  more,  even  though  not  in  all,  the  Depart- 
ments, and  prepare,  or  are  intended  to  pre- 
pare, students  for  degrees  in  the  University  ; 
but  shall  previously  invite  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Board  or  Boards  of  Studies 
interested.  The  Senate  shall  consider  in 
respect  of  every  Institution  seeking  admission 
the  following  points  : — 

(a.)  The  character  of  the  teaching  and  of  the 

educational  appliances. 
(6.)  The  character  of  the  foundation, 
(c.)  The  average  age  of  the  students. 
(d.)  The  number  of  students  proceeding  from 

from  the  College  to  the  University, 
(e.)  The  relation  of  the  College  to  any  other 

University. 

(6.)  On  the  admission  of  a  London  Constituent  Col- 
lege the  following  matters  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Senate,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(a.)  The  Department  or  Departments  in 
respect  of  which  the  College  is  ad- 
mitted. 

(6.)  The  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  College  who  are  to 
belong  to  the  Faculty  or  Faculties  of 
such  Department  or  Departments. 

(7.)  The  Senate  shall  have  power,  after  consultation 
with  the  London  Board  or  Boards  of  Studies 
interested, — 

(a.)  To  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
the  Teachers  in  any  London  Consti- 
tuent College  who  shall  belong  to  any 
Faculty  or  Faculties. 

(b.)  To  remove  any  institution  from  being  a 
London  Constituent  College,  but  such 
removal  shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
by  the  College  to  the  Lord  President 
of  our  Council. 

(6.)  The  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  such  institutions  situate  in 
England  or  Wales,  but  not  in  or  near  London, 
as  shall  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
this  our  Charter  apply  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
mission as  Constituent  Colleges  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  whose  claim  to  admission  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  Senate,  or  shall  be  allowed  on 


such  appeal  as  is  herein-after  provided,  and 
the  Senate  shall,  in  determining  upon  such 
claim,  have  regard  to  the  conditions  and 
matters  contained  in  the  foregoing  fifth  sub- 
clause, and  shall,  in  the  case  of  admission, 
determine  the  matters  contained  in  the  sixth 
sub-clause,  and  the  Teachers  so  determined  of 
such  Constituent  Colleges  shall  form  the  Pro- 
vincial Faculties. 

(9.)  In  the  case  of  any  institution  whose  claim  to 
admission  as  a  Provincial  Constituent  College 
is  not  allowed  by  the  Senate,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Senate  shall,  within  one  month  of 
notice  of  disallowance  being  given  by  the 
Senate  to  the  institution,  be  subject  to  an 
appeal  on  the  part  of  such  institution  to  the 
Lord  President  of  our  Council. 

(10.)  The  list  of  such  first  Provincial  Constituent 
Colleges  shall  be  finally  settled  by  the  Senate 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  our 
Charter ;  but  in  the  event  of  any  such  appeal 
as  aforesaid  to  the  Lord  President  the  list  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  finally  settled  only  when  the 
determination  of  any  such  appeal  or  appeals  is 
notified  by  the  Lord  President  to  the  Senate. 

(11.)  Upon  the  final  settlement  as  herein-before  pro- 
vided of  the  list  of  institutions  which  shall  in 
the  first  instance  be  admitted  as  Provincial 
Constituent  Colleges,  the  Senate  shall,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  Colleges  so  admitted, 
and  to  all  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
determine  and  shall  notify  to  the  said  Pro- 
vincial Constituent  Colleges  what  number  of 
Fellows,  not  exceeding  four,  the  Principals  of 
the  said  Colleges  shall  be  at  liberty  to  elect. 
Such  last-mentioned  determination  shall, 
within  one  month  of  the  notification  thereof 
by  the  Senate  to  the  said  Colleges,  be  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  of  our 
Council  on  the  joint  application  of  the  Colleges 
so  admitted,  and  upon  such  appeal  the  said 
Lord  President  shall  determine  and  shall 
notify  to  the  Senate  the  number  of  the  Fellows, 
not  exceeding  four,  whom  the  said  Principals 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  elect.  The  number  of 
Fellows  to  be  so  elected  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
finally  settled  when  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  in  that  behalf  is  notified  to  the  said 
Colleges,  or  in  the  event  of  such  an  appeal  to 
the  Lord  President  as  last  aforesaid,  when  the 
determination  of  the  said  Lord  President 
thereupon  is  notified  by  the  Senate  to  the  said 
Colleges. 

(12.)  The  Senate  shall  have  power  at  any  time  after 
the  final  settlement  of  such  list  of  first  Pro- 
vincial Colleges  to  admit  as  Provincial  Con- 
stituent Colleges  other  institutions  situated  in 
England  or  Wales,  but  not  in  or  near  London, 
and  also  to  remove  any  institution  from  the 
number  Provincial  Constituent  Colleges  ;  and 
in  exercising  such  powers  the  Senate  shall 
have  regardfeto  the  like  conditions  and  deter- 
mine the  like  matters,  and  their  determina- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  like  appeal  as 
herein-before  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
London  Constituent  Colleges. 

(13.)  Save  as  aforesaid,  We  do  hereby  revoke  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  clauses  of  our 
Letters  Patent  of  the  sixth  day  of  January  of 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our  reign,  and  all 
rights  and  privileges  therein  or  thereby  created 
or  conferred. 

10.  And  with  respect  to  the  meetings  of  the  Facul- 
ties and  to  Boards  of  Studies,  We  do  hereby  will  and 
ordain  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  Senate  shall  make  such  regulations  as  they 
see  fit  for  the  first  meetings  of  the  respective 
Faculties,  and  shall  name  some  person  to  be 
Chairman  of  each  of  such  first  meetings.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  each  Faculty,  the  Faculty 
shall  appoint  a  Committee  with  power  to 
frame  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  subsequent  meetings  there- 
of, and  for  the  conduct  of  elections  of  Fellows 
and  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Studies  for 
the  Faculty  ;  and  thereafter  the  Faculty  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the 
like  approval,  to  alter  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations ;  provided  that  when  a  Board  of  Studies 
for  any  Faculty  shall  have  been  constituted, 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  a  Chairman  of  the  meet- 
ings of  that  Faculty. 
(2.)  There  shall  be  Board  of  Studies  for  each  of  the 
London  Faculties. 

Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  consist  of — 

(a.)  Such  a  number  of  Members  elected  by 
the  Faculty,  being  four,  eight,  twelve, 
or  sixteen,  as  the  Faculty  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine. 
(?>.)  Two  Members  of  Convocation  elected 
in  such  mode   as  Convocation  may 
from  time  to  time  provide  by  the 
Members  of    Convocation    who  are 
Graduates  in  the  Department  to  which 
the  Faculty  belongs, 
(c.)  An  Examiner  in  each  subject  in  the  De- 
partment to  which  the  Faculty  belongs 
in  which  examinations   are  for  the 
time  being  held  in  the  University. 
(d.)  If  the  Board  of  Studies  shall  so  think  fit, 
such  persons,  whether  Members  of  the 
University   or  not,  eminent   in  the 
subject  of  the  Faculty,  not  exceeding 
two  in  number,  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  elected  by  the  Board. 
(3.)  One  fourth  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  elected 
by  the  Faculty,  to  be  determined  if  necessary 
by  lot,  shall  retire  each  year. 
(4)  Any  vacancy  occuring  otherwise  than  as  afore- 
said among  the  Members  elected  by  the  Faculty 
shall  be  filled  by  the  election  of  the  remaining 
Members  so  elected ;  but  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  retain  his  office  so  long  only  as 
the  outgoing  Member  would  have  retained  the 
same  if  no  such  vacancy  had  occurred. 
(5.)  The  Members  of  the  Board  elected  by  Convoca- 
tion and  the  Members  elected  by  the  Board 
shall  hold  office  for  four  years. 
(0.)  Any  vacancy  occuring  otherwise  than  by  effluxion 
of  time  among  the  Members  elected  by  any 
class  of  the  Members  of  Convocation  shall  be 
filled  by  election  by  the  same  class. 
(7.)  The  period  of  office  of  the  first  Members  of  any 
Board  of  Studies  shall  be  deemed  to  commence 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board. 
(8.)  Outgoing  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  re- 
eligible. 

(9.)  The  Examiners  in  each  subject  may,  if  more  than 
one,  agree  upon  one  of  themselves  to  be  the 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Studies.  In  case  they 
fail  to  agree,  the  Examiner  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  writing. 
(10.)  The  Senate  shall  make  such  regulations  as  they 
see  fit  for  the  first  meeting  of  each  Board  of 
Studies,  and  shall  name  some  person  to  be 
Chairman  of  such  first  meeting  ;  and  thereafter 
each  Board  of  Studies  shall  be  at  liberty  from 
time  to  time  to  frame  such  regulations  as  they 
see  fit  for  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
(11.)  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties  : — 

(a.)  To  elect  a  Chairman  every  year. 
(b.)  To  consider  and  report  to  the  Senate 
upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the 
Senate. 

(c.)  To  represent  to  the  Senate  its  opinion  on 
any  matter  connected  with  the  Degrees 
and  Examinations  and  teaching  of  the 
subjects  of  its  Faculty. 
(il.)  To  deliberate,  if  so  requested,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Senate  or  any  Com- 
mittee thereof. 
(12.)  There  shall  also  be  Boards  of  Studies  for  the 
Provincial  Faculties  so  far  as  constituted,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clauses  shall 
apply  to  such  Boards  of  Studies. 

But  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
constitute  a  separate  Board  or  separate  Boards 
of  Studies  for  any  group  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
stituent Colleges  which  may  apply  to  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  make  such  regulations  for 
the  constitution  and  business  of  such  separate 
Boards  as  they  may  see  fit. 
(13.)  Boards  of  Studies  shall,  if  so  from  time  to  time 
requested  by  the  Senate,  and  may,  if  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  it  desirable,  meet 
and  act  concurrently  on  particular  subjects. 
This  provision  shall  apply  to  Meetings  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Boards  of  Studies  as 


well  as  to  the  Meetings  between  the  Boards  of 
Studies  of  different  Faculties. 

11.  And  with  respect  to  the  Examinations  for  Matricu- 
lation and  for  the  Degrees  uf  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science,  exclusive  of  the  Examinations  for 
Honours,  We  will  do  and  ordain  as  follows  :  — 

The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  er>te^  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  London  Constituent  Colleges  in  Arts 
and  Science  jointly  or  any  of  them  separately  and  in 
like  manner  with  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Constituent  Colleges  in  Arts  or  Science  upon 
the  following  basis  : — 

(1.)  The  approval  by  the  Senate  of  syllabuses  of 
courses  of  instruction  proposed  to  be  given  in 
the  Colleges  to  Candidates  for  Matriculation 
and  for  the  Examinations  for  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  ; 

(2.)  The  production  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Senate  of  diligent  attendance  at  such  College 
lectures,  and  for  such  times  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Senate  ; 

(3.)  The  examination  of  students,  being  Candidates 
for  Matriculation  or  for  the  Examinations  for 
the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science,  hj  a  College  professor  or  teacher  in 
the  subject,  or  other  person  appointed  by  the 
College  or  Colleges,  and  an  Examiner  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  with  power  to  the 
Senate  to  make  Regulations  or  By-Laws  from 
time  to  time  for  dealing  with  any  cases  in 
which  the  Examiners  may  be  unable  to  agree 
upon  their  Report ; 

(4.)  The  conferring  of  the  Degree  on  the  foregoing 
conditions. 

12.  And  with  respect  to  the  Examination  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  exclusive  of  the 
Examinations  for  Honours,  We  do  will  and  ordain  as 
follows  : — 

The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  for  con- 
ducting the  Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid-wifery  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consist- 
ing of  the  Examiners  appointed  by  the  University  and 
Examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  Colleges,  who 
shall  join  in  the  reports  to  the  Senate  on  such  Exami- 
nations. The  Examiners  appointed  by  the  University 
may  be  called  upon,  if  the  Senate  so  think  fit,  to  make 
in  addition  separate  reports.  These  Examinations  may 
if  so  agreed  on,  be  conducted  in  combination  with 
Examinations  for  the  said  Colleges.  The  arrangements 
for  giving  effect  to  this  clause  shall  be  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  in 
equal  numbers  by  the  Standing  Committee  for  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  a  Committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  said  Colleges,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  two  said 
Colleges.  This  arrangement  for  joint  Examination 
shall  not  lessen  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Examinations 
in  all  respects. 

13.  And  with  respect  to  Candidates  for  Degrees,  We 
do  will  and  ordain  as  follows : 

(1.)  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  shall  produce  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Senate  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  thirty-seventh  clause 
of  our  Letters  Patent  of  the  sixth  day  of 
January  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our  Reign. 
But  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  Senate  from  time 
to  time,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Studies  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  revise 
or  to  add  to  the  list  of  Medical  Institutions  and 
Schools  from  which  either  singly  or  jointly 
with  other  Medical  Institutions  and  Schools 
in  this  Country  or  in  Foreign  Parts  Candidates 
for  Medical  Degrees  shall  be  admitted,  and  to 
determine  in  respect  of  what  branch  or  branches 
of  Medical  Education  Candidates  for  Medical 
Degrees  shall  be  admitted  from  any  such  Insti- 
tution or  School. 

(2.)  With  the  exception  of  Examinations  for  Degrees 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  of  Exami- 
nations to  be  held  under  arrangements  with 
Colleges  under  the  powers  herein-before  con- 
tained, Candidates  shall  be  admitted  to  all 
Examinations  without  regard  to  their  place  of 
education, 
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Appendix  14.  And  We  do  further  will  and  ordain  that  the 
Nos  15  and  16.  fortieth  clause  of  our  Letters  Patent  of  the  sixth  day  of 

'   January  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our  Eeign  sball  be 

read  and  construed  as  if  the  words  or  Honorary  Degrees 
were  inserted  after  the  words  ad  eundem  Degrees. 

15.  And  save  as  aforesaid  We  do  hereby  will  and 
ordain  that  all  such  clauses  or  parts  of  clauses  of  our 
said  Letters  Pacent  of  the  sixth  day  of  January  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  our  Reign  as  aro  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  our  Charter  shall  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  revoked,  and  save  as  aforesaid  we  do  hereby 
confirm  our  said  Letters  Patent  and  also  our  Letters 
Patent  of  the  fourth  day  of  May  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  our  Reign,  and  We  do  will  and  ordain  that  such  last- 
mentioned  Letters  Patent  shall  be  read  and  construed 
as  applying  to  the  powers  and  provisions  contained  in 
this  our  Charter. 

16.  And  lastly.  We  do  hereby,  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and 
Successors,  grant  and  declare  that  these  our  Letters 
Patent,  or  the  enrolment  or  exemplification  thereof, 
shall  be  in  and  by  all  things  valid  and  effectual  in  law 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same, 
and  shall  be  construed  aud  adjudged  in  the  most 
favourable  and  beneficial  sense  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  said  University,  as  well  in  all  our  Courts  as 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  any  non-recital  misrecital, 
uncertainty,  or  imperfection  in  these  our  Letters  Patent. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  our  Letters 
to  be  made  Patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  our  Palace  of  Westminster  this 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Reign. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Professor  Emmott,  on  Tuesday, 
July  26th,  1892.    See  Question  No.  10,360. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  CIRCULARS, 
published  with  the  approbation  op  the  board  op 
Trustees. 

Vol.  XL— No.  100.— Baltimore,  July,  1892. 

Programmes  for  1892-93. 

The  following  courses  in  Literature  and  Science  aro 
offered  for  the  academic  year  which  begins  October  1, 
1892.  They  are  open  to  properly  qualified  young  men, 
according  to  conditions  varying  somewhat  in  each 
department.  The  Annual  Register,  giving  full  state- 
ments as  to  the  regulations  and  work  of  the  University, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

D.  C.  Gilman, 

President  of  the 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

H.  B.  Adams,  Professor  of  American  and  Institutional 
History, 

(a)  will  conduct  the  Seminary  of  History  and  Poli- 
tics. 

(6)  Early  Germanic  History  and  Institutional  His- 
tory. 

(c)  will  direct,  with  assistance,  undergraduate  courses 
in  History  and  Politics. 

M.  Bloomfield,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology, 

(a)  Linguistic  Science  and  Comparative  Grammar. 
(6)  Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

(c)  Ethnological    History    of    the  Indo-European 
Peoples. 

W.  K.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology, 

(a)  will  direct  the  Laboratory  work  in  Morphology. 

(b)  will  lecture  on  Animal  Morphology  and  Oste- 

ology. 

T.  Craig,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics, 

(a)  Mathematical  Seminary,  Theory  of  Functions, 

and  Linear  Differential  Equations. 
(6)  Partial  Differential  Equations,  Elliptic  and  Abe- 
lian  Functions. 

(c)  Differential  Equations. 


A.  M.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  will 

give  advanced  courses  in  the  Romance  Languages, 
including  Linguistic  Ethnography,  Popular  Latin, 
Dante,  French  Dialects,  and  Seminary  Work. 

G.  H.  Emmott,  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  Compa- 

rative Jurisprudence, 

(a)  English  Common  and  Statute  Law,  Constitu- 

tional Law,  Sources  of  English  History. 

(b)  undergraduate  course  in  the  English  Constitu- 

tion. 

Fabian  Franklin,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

(a)  Modern   Mathematics,    Theory   of  Invariants, 

Theory  of  Surfaces. 

(b)  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Determinants, 

Analytic  Geometry,  etc. 

B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek, 

(a)  will  direct  the  Greek  Seminary  (The  Attic  Ora- 

tors). 

(b)  will  conduct  a  course  of  Practical  Exercises  in 

Greek. 

(c)  will  lecture  on  Greek  Syntax. 

(d)  will  lecture  on  Greek  Lyric  Poetry. 

E.  H.  Griffin,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 

(a)  advanced   courses  in   Modern   Philosophy  and 

Ethics. 

(b)  undergraduate  courses  in  Logic,  Psychology  and 

Ethics. 

P.  Haupt,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages, 
(a)  will  conduct  the  Assyrian  Seminary. 
<b)  Biblical  Philology,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

W.  S.  Halsted,  Professor  of  Surgery,  will  lecture  to 
physicians  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

H.  M.  Hurd,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  will  lecture  to 

physicians  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

H.  A.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Gynecology,  will  lecture  to 
physicians  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

H.  N.  Martin,  Professor  of  Biology, 

(a)  will  direct  the  Laboratory  work  in  Biology. 

(b)  Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs  and  Methods 

of  Physiological  Research,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. 

(c)  General  Biology,  Animal  Physiology  and  His- 

tology. 

(d)  Special  course  in  Normal  Histology. 

H.  N.  Morse,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 

(a)  will  assist  in  directing  the  Laboratory  work  in 

Chemistry. 

(b)  Analytical  Methods,  Mineralogy  and  Crystallo- 

graphy, and  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

Simon  Newcomb,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy, 

(a)  will  have  general  direction  of  the  courses  in 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

(b)  Spherical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy  and  Celes- 

tial Mechanics. 

Wm.  Osler,  Professor  of  Medicine,  will  lecture  to 
physicians  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Ira  Remsen,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

(a)  will  direct  the  Laboratory  work  in  Chemistry. 
{b)  Special  Topics  in  Advanced  Chemistry. 

(c)  General  Chemistry,  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Com- 

pounds, etc. 

Edward  Renouf,  Collegiate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

(a)  will  assist  in  the  Laboratory  work  in  Chemistry. 

(b)  will  lecture  on  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

H.  A.  Rowland,  Professor  of  Physics, 

(a)  will  direct  the  work  of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

(b)  will  lecture  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Minton  Warren.  Professor  of  Latin, 

(a)  will  conduct  the  Latin  Seminary  (Plautus  and 

Terence). 

(b)  Romau  Comedy,  Roman  Epigraphy,  Latin  Syn- 

tax, and  Historical  Latin  Grammar. 

(c)  Aulus  Gellius,  Horace. 

W.  H.  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology, 

(a)  will  direct  the  work  of  the  Pathological  Labora- 

tory. 

(b)  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

G.  H.  Williams.  Professor  of  Inorganic  Geology, 

(a)  will  direct  the  Laboratory  work  in  Mineralogy 

and  Petrography. 

(b)  General  Mineralogy   and   Microscopical  Petro- 

graphy. 
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Henry  Wood,  Professor  of  German, 
(a)  will  direct  the  German  Seminary. 
(6)  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Gothic, 

Teutonic  Philology,  German  Literature,  etc. 
(c)  will  direct,  with  assistance,  undergraduate  courses 
in  German. 

E.  A.  Andrews,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 

(a)  will  assist  in  the  Laboratory  work  in  Biology. 

(b)  General  Biology,  Embryology,  Mammalian  Ana- 

tomy, Zoology. 
J.  W.  Bright,  Associate  Professor  of -English  Philo- 

logy> 

(a)  English  Seminary. 

(6)  English  Philology,  Phonetics,  Selected  Texts, 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Wm.  Hand  Browne,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Literature, 

(a)  English  Literature,  Middle  English,  Early  Scot- 

tish Poets. 

(b)  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Maryland. 

W.  B.  Clark,  Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Geology, 
(a)   will  direct  the   Laboratory  work   in  Palaeon- 
tology. 

(&)   General  Geology,  Palaeontology,  and  Physical 
Geography. 

L.  Duncan,  Associate  Professor  of  Electricity,  will  con- 
duct courses  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

E.  H.  Spieker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

(a)  Lysias,  Homer,  Euripides. 

(b)  Tirukydides,  Aischylos,  Sophokles. 

(c)  Greek  Literature  and  Composition. 

C.  Adler,  Associate  in  Semitic  Languages, 
(a)  Biblical  Philology,  Hebrew,  and  Ethiopic. 
(I)  Biblical  History  and  Archasology. 

W.  S.  Aldkich,  Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Kinematics  and  Drawing. 

J.  S.  Ames,  Associate  in  Physics, 

(a)  undergraduate  courses  in  General  Physics. 
(6)  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Sound. 
(c)  Physical  Seminary  for  advanced  students. 

G.  P.  Dreyer,  Associate  in  Biology, 

(a)  will  assist  in  the  Laboratory  work  in  Biology. 
(&)  Physiological  Chemistry,  Normal  Histology. 

S.  Flexner,  Associate  in  Pathology,  will  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  Pathological  Laboratory. 

Hermann  S.  Hering,  Associate  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, courses  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

M.  D.  Learned,  Associate  in  German, 

(a)  Middle  High  German,  Nibelungenlied,  etc. 
(6)  undergraduate  courses  in  German. 

J.  E.  Matzke,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages, 

(a)  Italian    Literature,    Spanish    Literature,  Old 

French  Philology,  French  Texts. 

(b)  special  courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Associate  in  Greek,  courses  in 
Greek. 

G.  H.  F.  Nuttall,  Associate  in  Bacteriology  and  Hy- 
giene, will  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Pathological 
Laboratory. 

C.  L.  Poor,  Associate  in  Astronomy,  courses  in  As- 
tronomy. 

Sidney  Sherwood,  Associate  in  Political  Economy. 

(a)  twenty-five  lectures  on  Money  and  Banking. 

(b)  undergraduate  courses  in  Political  Economy. 

K.  W.  Smith,  Associate  in  Latin, 

(a)  Livy,  Lucretius,  Cicero. 

(b)  Plautus,  Terence,  Tacitus. 

J.  M.  Vincent,  Associate  in  History, 

(a)  Sources  of  History  and  Historical  Methods. 
(&)  undergraduate  courses  in  History. 

W.  M.  Arnolt,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
courses  on  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
etc. 

B.  W.  Barton,  Instructor  in  Botany,  Plant  Analysis 
and  the  Elements  of  Botany. 

A.  Gudeman,  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  History  of  Classical 
Philology,    Alexandrian     Literature,  Plutarch's 
Cicero,  Tacitus, 
o  82290. 


L.  S.  Hulburt,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Appeuctix 

(a)  Synthetic   Geometry,   Plane  Algebraic  Curves,        No.  16. 

Theory  of  Substitutions  Icosahedron  Theory,   

etc. 

(b)  Determinants,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus. 

C.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages, 
Biblical  Philology  and  History,  Assyrian,  and 
Arabic. 

J.  D.  Prince,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages,  courses 
in  Turkish. 

W.  W.  Randall,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  will  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

H.  Schoenfeld,  Instructor  in  German,  undergraduate 
courses  in  German. 

C.  A.  Smith,  Assistant  in  English,  undergraduate 
courses  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

S.  E.  Whiteman,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  courses  in 
Drawing. 


Professor  H.  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, twenty  lectures  on  Finance. 

Dr.  Frederic  Bancroft,  of  Washington,  will  lecture  on 
American  Diplomatic  History. 

Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  of  Smith  College,  twenty-five 
lectures  on  the  Economic  Theory  of  Distribution. 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Labour, 
fifty  lectures  on  Social  Problems. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
five  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  ten  lec- 
tures on  European  Diplomacy. 

Dr.  James  Macalister,  of  Philadelphia,  five  lectures 
on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education. 

Dr.  James  Schouler,  of  Boston,  twenty-five  lectures  on 
American  Constitutional  Law. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  New  York,  ten  lectures  on  Mu- 
nicipal Government  and  Civic  Training. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Warner,  of  Washington,  ten  lectures  on 
Charities. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  College, 
twenty- five  lectures  on  Administration. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Professor  Newcomb's  courses  are  announced  under  the 
heading  of  Astronomy,  to  which  the  student  is  re- 
ferred. 

Professor  Craig  offers  the  following  courses  : 

1.  Theory  of  functions  of  one  or  two  variables. 
Twice  weekly  through  the  year. 

2.  Mathematical  Seminary. 
Weekly  through  the  year. 

3.  Partial  differential  equations. 
Twice  weekly,  first  half  year. 

4.  Linear  differential  equations. 
Three  times  weekly,  first  half-year. 

5.  Elliptic  and  Abelian  functions. 
Twice  weekly  through  the  year. 

Professor  Franklin  offers  the  following  courses : 

1.  A  general  course  for  graduate  students  on  the  ele- 

ments of  modern  mathematics. 
Five  times  weekly,  first  half-year. 

2.  Theory  of  Invariants. 

Twice  weekly,  second  half-year. 

3.  Metrical  theory  of  surfaces. 

Three  times  weekly,  second  half-year. 

Mr.  Hulburt  offers  the  following  courses  : — 

1.  Synthetic  Geometry. 
Twice  weekly,  first  half  year. 

2.  General  theory  of  Plane  Algebraic  Curves. 
Twice  weekly,  second  year. 

3.  Theory  of  substitutions  with  applications  to  Alge- 

braic Equations. 
Three  times  weekly,  first  half-year. 

4.  Keiln's  Icosahedron  Theory. 

Three  times  weekly,  second  half-year. 
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Undergraduate  Courses. 
First  Tear. 

Determinants. 

Daily  till  October  15.    Mr.  Hulbert. 

Analylic  Geometry. 

Daily  till  December  23.    Mr.  Hulbert. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Daily  January  1  to  end  of  year.    Mr.  Hulrert. 

Second  Year. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Special  Topics). 
Twice  weekly  till  December  23.    Professor  Franklin. 

Differential  Equations. 
Twice  weekly,  January  1  to  end  of  year.  Professor 
Craig. 

Determinants  and  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 
Three  times  weekly,  till  December  1,  Professor 
Franklin. 

Modern  Analytic  G-eometry  of  Two  Dimensions. 
Three  times  weekly,  Dec.  1  to  Feb.  1.  Professor 
Franklin. 


Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 
Three  times  weekly,  Feb.  1  to  end  of  year. 
Franklin. 


Professor 


Trigonometry  and  Elementary  Analytic  Geometry. 
Three  times  weekly,  through  the  year. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The  instruction  in  Astronomy  is  given  by  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb  and  by  an  associate  working  under 
his  direction.  The  courses  include  a  study  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  science,  illustrated  and  en- 
forced by  practical  exercises,  and  by  original  work  so 
far  as  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  will 
permit  it.  The  work  taken  by  a  student  depends  very 
largely  on  whether  he  is  pursuing  Astronomy  as  a 
principal  or  as  a  subsidiary  subject.  As  a  general  rule 
those  who  pursue  it  with  the  latter  object  take  up  but  a 
single  branch;  spherical  and  practical  astronomy,  when 
their  work  lies  in  the  direction  of  physical  or  other 
research  requiring  the  use  of  instruments ;  celestial 
mechanics,  when  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  mathematics  ; 
historical  and  discriptive  astronomy,  when  only  the 
teaching  of  general  astronomy  is  in  view. 

For  training  students  in  the  use  of  instruments  the 
University  has  erected  a  small  students'  working 
observatory  and  supplied  it  with  the  following  instru- 
ments : — 

An  equatorial  telescope  of  9-}  inches  aperture,  with 
clock-work  and  filar  micrometer  ; 

A  meridian  circle  of  3  inches  aperture,  with  circles 
2  feet  in  diameter  reading  to  seconds  ; 

A  small  meridian  transit  instrument ; 

A  reflecting  circle  by  Pistor  and  Martins  ; 

An  astronomical  theodolite,  and  several  other  small 
instruments. 

During  the  year  1892-1893,  the  courses  are  intended 
to  cover  a  wider  range  of  individual  subjects  than 
heretofore,  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
first  year  students,  as  well  as  of  the  advanced  students 
engaged  in  completing  and  reviewing  their  work.  The 
details  of  the  advanced  courses  are  subject  to  modifi- 
cation according  to  the  number  and  needs  of  the 
students,  but  are  expected  to  conform  closely  to  the 
following  outline : — 

1.  I    ^lentary  Course  in  Theoretical   and  Practical 
Astronomy. 

Three  times  weekly,  through  the  year.    Dr.  Poor. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  commening  the 
taibject  and  will  embrace  the  elements  of  Spherical 
Astronomy,  the  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, the  use  of  the  Ephemeris,  elementary  Gravita- 
tional Astronomy,  the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  the 
first  principles  of  the  method  of  least  squares. 


2.  Advanced  Spherical  Astronomy  and  Theory  of  In- 
struments. 

Three  times  weekly,  first  half-year.  Professor  New- 
comb  and  Dr.  Poor. 

This  subject  is  preliminary  to  the  following  one  and 
embraces  the  general  theory  of  precession  and  nutation 
and  methods  of  instrumental  research  generally. 

o.  Advanced  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

Three  times  weekly,  second  half-year.  Professor 
Newcomb  and  Dr.  Poor. 

This  course  will  include  the  computation  of  Orbits, 
Special  Perturbations,  and  Ephemerides. 

4.  Celestial  Mechanics. 

Twice  weekly  till  April.    Professor  Newcomb. 

This  course  includes  the  general  dynamical  theory 
of  the  celestial  motions,  the  secular  variations  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  the  general  perturbations  of  the 
planets  and  of  the  moon. 

5.  Astronomical  Seminary,  especially  exercises  in  Astro- 

nomical Computation. 
Once  weekly,  Monday  afternoons.    Dr.  Poor. 

6.  Practical  Work  with  the  instruments. 

Daily  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  weather  permits.  Dr. 
Poor. 

7.  A  course   in  Descriptive  Astronomy  for  under- 

graduates is  expected  to  be  given,  if  circumstances 
permit. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  that  students 
taking  the  courses  in  astronomy  should  be  well  pre- 
pared in  the  subjects  preliminary  to  such  courses. 
These  are  principally  mathematics  and  elementary 
astronomy.  In  the  former  the  student  should  be 
master  of  the  usual  college  cotirse,  including  the  ele- 
ments of  solid  analytic  geometry,  and  of  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus.  He  should  be  especially 
familar  with  spherical  trigonometry  and  with  logarith- 
mic computation.  In  astronomy  he  is  expected  to  have 
mastered  the  elements  of  the  subject  before  commencing 
the  university  course.  These  include  an  outline  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of  the  relation  of  mean  and 
sidereal  time,  and  of  descriptive  astronomy  generally. 
What  is  most  essential  may  be  found  in  so  much  of 
Chapters  I.,  III.,  and  I"V.  of  Newcomb  and  Holden's 
Astronomy  (large  edition)  as  is  printed  in  large  type  ; 
but  it  is  expected  that  every  candidate  for  a  degree 
shall  be  well  acquainted  with  general  astronomy. 


PHYSICS  (INCLUDING  ELECTRICAL  EN- 
GINEERING.) 

The  courses  in  physics  are  designed  (1)  for  those 
students  prepared  for  advanced  work  who  wish  to 
make  physics  a  speciality  ;  (2)  for  graduate  and  special 
students  who  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  physics, 
and  for  all  who  take  it  as  a  part  of  their  regular  under- 
graduate course ;  (3)  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
electricity  a  specialty. 

Graduates  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  the  advanced 
courses  and  who  have  not  already  had  the  equivalent  of 
the  collegiate  courses,  will  take  as  much  of  them  as  may 
appear  desirable. 

Advanced  Courses. 
Lectwes. 

Professor  Rowland  : 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Four  times  weekly,  through  the  year. 

These  lectures  constitute  one-half  of  a  complete 
course,  extending  through  two  years.  The  other  half 
consists  of  lectures  on  thermodynamics,  heat,  conduction 
and  physical  optics.  The  lectures  develop  fully  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  subjects,  and  to  follow 
them  the  student  should  have  sufficient  mathematical 
knowledge  to  read  such  authors  as  Maxwell,  Thomson, 
Stokes,  Green  and  Fourier. 

Dr.  Ames  : 
Mechanics. 

Twice  weekly,  first  half-year. 

Hydrodynamics  and  sound. 

Twice  weekly,  second  half-year. 

Physical  seminary. 
Weekly  through  the  year. 
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Laboratory  Work. 

Advanced  students  are  expected  to  give  as  much  of 
l.hcir  time  as  possible  to  laboratory  work.  This  consists 
at  first  in  carrying  out  experiments  which  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  use  of  instruments  for  exact 
measurement  and  with  experimental  methods.  When 
sufficient  experience  of  this  kind  has  been  acquired,  the 
student  undertakes,  under  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
structors, some  research  designed  to  be  of  permanent 
value. 

Journal  Meetings. 

All  advanced  students  are  expected  to  meet  with  the 
instructors  once  a  week  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  the  current  physical  journals. 

The  following  journals  are  regularly  reported  upon 
in  this  way:  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Philosophical  Magazine,  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  Wiedemann's  Annalen  and  Beibllitter  Zeits- 
chrift  fur  physikalische  Chemie,  Journal  de  Physique, 
Annales  de  Uhimie  et  de  Physique,  Exner's  Repertorium , 
Nature,  Engineering,  Comptes  Rendus,  London  Elec- 
trician, Electrical  World,  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute, 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  also  the  pro- 
ceedings and  transactions  of  various  societies. 

Collegiate  Courses. 

These  courses  are  adapted  to  undergraduates  and  to 
those  graduate  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  know- 
ledge of  physics,  but  are  not  prepared  for  more  ad- 
vanced work. 

Two  years'  work  is  required  of  those  undergraduates 
who  take  physics  as  one  of  their  elective  studies,  while 
only  one  year  is  necessary  for  those  who  take  it  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Acts. 

Laboratory  work  accompanies  the  lectures  and  re- 
citations throughout  the  course,  the  design  of  this 
work  being  to  illustrate  the  subject  as  it  is  studied,  to 
impress  its  principles,  and  to  give  clear  ideas,  rather 
than  to  be  merely  an  exercise  in  manipulation. 

But  some  knowledge  of  methods  is  so  attained,  so 
that  in  the  second  year  problems  requiring  more 
experimental  skill  are  given. 

First  Year  (Minor)  Course. 

This  course  does  not  assume  that  the  student  has  had 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  physics,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  logarithms 
is  required. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism,  Sound,  and  Light. 

Lectures  and  recitations  daily,  through  the  year. 
Dr.  Ames. 

2.  Laboratory  work,  consisting  of  simple  experi- 
mental problems  supplementing  the  class-room  work. 

Three  hours  weekly,  through  the  year. 

Second  Year  (Major)  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  already  taken 
either  the  first  year's  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  who 
wish  to  pursue  further  their  physical  studies.  A  work- 
ing knowledge  of  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  is 
required  for  admission  to  this  course.  The  year's  work 
consists  of:  — 

L  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  following  subjects  : 

Dynamics,  beginning  with  the  study  of  the  particle 
and  extending  to  some  of  the  simpler  problems  in  the 
motion  of  a  rigid  body. 

Elementary  Thermodynamics,  based  on  Maxwell's 
Theory  of  Heat. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Sound. 

Wave  Theory  of  Light,  as  treated  in  Preston's  Theory 
of  Light. 

Daily  through  the  year.    Dr.  Ames. 

2.  Laboratory  work. 

Five  hours  weekly,  through  the  year. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  problems  that  present 
more  experimental  difficulties  than  those  undertaken 
durin  g  the  first  year,  or  that  involve  more  mathematical 
knowledge  for  their  complete  discussion,  written  reports 
being  required  as  in  the  first  year's  course.  During  the 
year  special  problems  are  assigned  to  the  students, 


which  they  are  expected  to  work  out  in  a  complete  Appendix 
manner,  taking  necessarily  more  time  than  is  required        No.  16. 
for  the  ordinary  problems  of  the  course.  ■  


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years  and  includes 
instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  electricity ,  steam 
and  hydraulic  engineering,  machine  design,  mechanics 
of  engineering,  and  mechanical  drawing.  An  important 
feature  is  laboratory  work,  to  which  much  attention  is 
paid, and  original  investigation  is  especially  encouraged. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  Associate  Professor 
Louis  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Mr.  Hermann  S.  Hering,  M.E., 
and  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Aldrich,  M.E. 

The  course  is  primarily  intended  for  graduate 
students.  Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  on  completing  the  Mathematical- 
Physical  group  in  this  University,  are  well  prepared  to 
take  up  the  special  studies  of  electrical  engineering. 
Other  students  will  be  examined  in  mathematics  and 
physics. 

Special  students  who  are  not  ready  for  the  work  in 
electrical  engineering,  must  follow  the  first  year  under- 
graduate courses  in  mathematics  (plane  analytic  geo- 
metry and  differential  and  integral  calculus),  physics, 
chemistry,  and  drawing. 

These  students  must  pass  an  entrance  examination 
covering  the  matriculation  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics, French  or  German  (first  division),  English, 
United  States  history,  and  science. 

First  Year. 

Applied  Electricity. 

Three  times  weekly,  through  the  year.    Dr.  Duncan. 

Lectures  and  examples  on  so  much  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  as  is  considered 
useful  for  application. 

Laboratory  Methods. 

Weekly,  through  the  year.    Mr.  Hering. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  methods  of  performing 
experiments  and  conducting  tests. 

Applied  Kinematics. 

Twice  weekly,  first  half-year.    Mr.  Aldrich. 

Machine  design,  kinematics  of  machinery,  mechanism 
of  prime  movers,  and  power  transmission. 

Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

Twice  weekly,  second  half-year.    Mr.  Aldrich. 

Materials,  strength,  and  proportions  of  details  in 
structural  and  machine  designs,  statics  and  dynamics 
of  machinery. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Six  hours  weekly.    Mr.  Aldricu. 

Descriptive  geometry ;  machine  sketching,  design- 
ing, technicalities,  and  graphical  methods  in  kine- 
matics. 

Laboratory  Work. 

Nine  hours  weekly.    Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Hering. 
Exercises  are  given  in  fundamental  experiments. 

Second  Year. 
Applied  Electricity. 

Twice  weekly,  through  the  year.    Dr.  Duncan. 

Theory  and  design  of  dynamos  and  motors,  trans- 
mission of  energy,  electric  traction,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  alternating  current  apparatus,  etc. 

Steam  and  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

Three  hours  weekly,  through  the  year.    Mr  Hering. 

Steam  boilers,  steam  engines,  and  turbines  are  con- 
sidered, with  especial  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
central  station  work  and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modern  practice.  Steam  engine  and  boiler  trials  and 
tests  of  large  stations,  as  well  as  the  design  of  central 
stations  for  light  or  power,  form  important  features  of 
the  course, 

Applied  Kinematics. 

Twice  weekly,  first  half-year.    Mr.  Aldrich. 

Kinematics  and  mechanics  of  machinery,  designing 
mechanisms  and  valve  gears,  the  machinery  of  power 
transmission. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Six  hours  weekly,  through  the  year.    Mr.  Aldrich. 
Graphical  methods  in  kinematics  and  mechanics  and 
central  station  planning. 
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No.  16.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Heking,  and  Mr.  Aldrich. 

  Second  year  students  are  expected  to  give  as  much 

time  as  possible  to  laboratory  work,  which  will  consist 
of  more  advanced  work,  tban  in  the  first  year's  course. 
They  will  be  given  every  encouragement  for  the  under- 
taking of  original  research. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  class  will  conduct  a 
test  of  a  central  station  and  electric  railroad  and 
prepare  a  complete  report  on  the  same. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The  courses  in  Chemistry  are  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  (1)  of  graduate  students  who  make  Chemistry 
their  specialty,  or  who  select  it  as  one  of  their 
subordinate  subjects  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy ;  (2)  of  undergraduate  students  who  study 
Chemistry  for  general  training  ;  (3)  of  special  students, 
who,  for  good  reasons,  have  neither  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  nor  matriculated  at  this  University. 
The  first  and  second  years'  courses  cover  the  ground  of 
General  Chemistry,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in 
the  time  occupied.  Together  they  form  the  full  course 
designed  for  undergraduates.  Graduates  and  special 
students  who  have  not  done  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  will  follow  such  parts  of  these  courses  as  may 
seem  desirable. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory,  recently  enlarged,  is  well 
equipped  and  will  conveniently  accommodate  about 
two  hundred  students. 

Advanced  Work. 
Laboratory. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Remsen  and  Pro- 
fessor Morse.  Daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m. 

The  work  will  consist  in  a  thorough  study  of 
analytical  methods,  making  difficult  and  typical  pre- 
parations especially  of  compounds  of  carbon,  and  in 
carrying  on  investigations  on  assigned  topics. 

Lectures. 

(a)  Selected  Tops  in  Advanced  Chemistry,  by  Pro- 
fessor Remsen.    Twice  weekly,  first  half-year. 

(b)  Compounds  of  Carbon,  by  Professor  Remsen. 
Five  times  weekly,  second  half-year. 

(c)  Select  Analytical  Methods,  by  Professor  Morse. 

(d)  Special  Topics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  by  the  Fellows  and  other  advanced 
workers. — From  fifteen  to  twenty  lectures,  second 
half-year. 

This  work,  while  serving  to  familiarize  students  with 
chemical  literature,  is  intended  to  aid  them  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  presenting  subjects  in  the  form  of 
lectures  before  audiences.  All  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  of  Chemistry  are  expected  to  take 
active  part  in  the  work. 

(e)  Journal  Meeting. — The  instructors  and  advanced 
students  will  meet  twice  weekly  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  reports  on  the  principal  articles  contained  in 
the  journals  of  Chemistry. 

The  reports  are  furnished  in  turn  by  all  who  attend 
the  meetings.  The  journals  read  and  regularly 
reported  on  are :  Annalen  der  Chemie ;  Berichte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft ;  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  (London)  ;  Journal  fiir  praktische 
Chemie ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  analytische  Chemie ;  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  physikalische  Chemie  ;  American  Chemical 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  Chemical  Industry  ;  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  chimique ;  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique  ;  and  occasionally  others. 


Introductory  and  Collegiate  Courses. 
First  Year  (Minor)  Course. 

(a)  Introduction  to  General  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  examina' ions  five  times  weekly  through 
the  year  by  Professor  Remsen  and  Professor  Renouf. 

(b)  La'ioiafory  Work. 

Five  to  six  hours  weekly  through  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Remsen,  Professor  Renouf,  and 
Dr.  Randall. 


Second  Year  (Major)  Course. 

(a)  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 

Twice  weekly,  first  half-year  by  Professor  Morse. 

(b)  Chemistry  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon. 

Three  to  five  times  weekly,  second  half-year  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse. 

(c)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Three  times  weekly,  first  half-year,  and  twice  weekly 
for  part  of  the  second  half-year  by  Professor  Renouf. 

(d)  Laboratory  Work. 

Five  to  six  hours  weekly  through  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Remsen  and  Professor  Renouf. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

The  work  at  present  offered  in  Geology,  including 
Mineralogy  and  Palaaontology,  is  designed  exclusively 
for  graduate  students.  It  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  make  these  their 
principal  subjects  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  make  one  or  more  of 
them  subordinate  subjects.  Special  arrangements  may 
also  be  made  for  graduate  students  whose  time  is 
limited  or  who  desire  to  devote  their  attention  to 
particular  subjects,  without  reference  to  a  degree. 

The  laboratory  for  Inorganic  Geology,  including 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  is  open  daily  from 9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  George  H. 
Williams.  The  work  includes  crystallography  (measur- 
ing, calculation,  and  crystal  drawing),  physical  and 
general  determinative  mineralogy,  and  the  micro- 
scopical study  of  the  crystalline  rocks. 

The  laboratory  for  Organic  Geology,  including 
Stratigraphy  and  Palaeontology,  is  open  daily  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  under  the  supervision  of  Associate 
Professor  William  B.  Clark.  The  work  includes  a 
study  of  selected  materials  designed  to  illustrate  the 
general  principles  of  structural  and  stratigraphical 
geology,  and  the  more  characteristic  fossils  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  stratigraphical  importance  and 
classification. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  work  required 
in  Geology,  students  have  ample  opportunity  to  do 
field  work,  for  which  the  State  of  Maryland  presents 
unusual  advantages. 

The  roclis  of  the  region  west  of  Baltimore  offer  many 
interesting  problems  relative  to  both  eruptive  rocks 
and  the  crystalline  schists  ;  while  the  mountains  still 
farther  west  contain  nearly  the  whole  sequence  of 
palaeozoic  strata,  and  the  Chesapeake  section  exposes 
the  richly  fossiliferous  cretaceous  and  tertiary  beds. 
Frequent  excursions  for  the  examination  of  these 
formations  will  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
required  work.  Points  of  interest  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Baltimore  will  be  visited  on  short  Saturday 
excursions,  while  a  trip  of  several  days'  duration  will 
be  undertaken,  upon  the  close  of  the  lectures  in  May, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and  forma- 
tions of  the  Appalachians. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

(a)  On  General  Mineralogy,  by  Professor  Williams. 
Four  times  weekly  through  the  year,  at  12  m. 

Thiscourse  embraces  crystallography,  crystal  drawing 
and  projection,  physical  (especially  optical)  and  general 
descriptive  mineralogy. 

It  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  chemists  and 
also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  more  special  work 
in  mineralogy  and  petrography.  There  is  assumed  on 
the  part  of  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
geometry,  optics,  chemistry,  and  blow-pipe  analysis. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  examinations  and 
practical  work  in  crystal  drawing  and  determinative 
mineralogy  during  three  hours  of  each  week. 

(b)  On  Microscopical  Petrography,  by  Professor 
Williams.  Three  times  weekly  between  December  1 
and  April  1,  at  10  a.m. 

This  course  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
subject  each  year,  but  to  deal  successively  with 
different  phases  of  it.  Last  year  the  petrography  of 
igneous  rocks  was  considered.  For  the  coming  year 
the  subjects  proposed  are  the  microscopical  character 
of  rock-forming  minerals  and  the  petrography  of  the 
crystalline  schists. 

(c)  On  General  Geology,  by  Dr.  Clark,  with  lectures 
on  certain  subjects  by  Professor  Williams.  Three 
times  weekly  through  the  year,  at  9  a.m. 
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This  course  embraces  dynamical,  stratigraphical,  and 
historical  geology,  together  with  an  outline  of  palaeon- 
tology. 

It  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  of  other 
departments  who  desire  to  take  geology  as  a  sub- 
ordinate subject,  and  also  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  more  special  work  in  petrography  and  pateon- 
tology. 

The  course  will  be  supplemented  by  examinations 
and  laboratory  work  in  the  determination  of  rocks  and 
fossils.  Frequent  excursions  will  be  made,  upon  which 
reports,  illustrated  by  maps  and  sections,  will  be 
required. 

{d).On  Paleontology,  by  Dr.  Clark.  Twice  weekly 
after  Christmas,  at  2  p.m. 

(e)  On  Physical  Geography,  by  Dr.  Clark.  Three 
times  weekly  until  Christmas,  at  12  m. 

This  course  is  required  of  undergraduates  of  the 
first  year,  and  is  illustrated  by  suitable  maps,  charts, 
and  models. 

(/)  Geological  Conferences.  Weekly  through  the 
year. 

At  these  meetings  students  are  expected  to  give 
carefully  prepared  and  illustrated  talks  on  selected 
geological  topics. 

(g)  Evening  readings  in  Geology.  Weekly  through 
the  winter. 


BIOLOGY. 

The  courses  in  Biology  are  designed  (1)  for  students 
who  desire  to  make  Animal  Physiology  or  Animal 
Morphology  a  subject  of  advanced  study  and  research ; 
(2)  for  students  who  take  Animal  Physiology  and 
Animal  Morphology  as  principal  or  subordinate  subjects 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ;  (3)  for  graduates 
in  medicine  who  desire  a  laboratory  course  in  Normal 
Histology  or  Physiology  as  preparatory  to  laboratory 
courses  in  Pathology  or  Pathological  Histology  ;  (4) 
for  undergraduates  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the 
biological  sciences  for  the  sake  of  general  culture  ; 
(5)  of  undergraduates  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  study  of  medicine. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  research 
and  teaching  in  the  above  subjects  :  it  contains  rooms 
specially  designed  for  advanced  work  in  chemical 
physiology,  physiological  optics,  vivisections,  histology, 
anil  embryology.  The  marine  laboratory,  open  during 
part  of  the  summer,  has  no  definite  location  ;  each  year 
a  place  likely  to  provide  abundant  research  material  is 
selected,  and  the  necessary  equipment  provided  by  the 
University. 

Advanced  Work. 
Laboratories. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  will  be  open  daily  during 
the  session,  except  on  Saturdays,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
under  the  direction  of  Professors  Martin  and  Brooks. 
The  site  of  the  Marine  Laboratory  for  the  summer  of 
1893  has  not  been  selected  ;  the  laboratory  will  pro- 
bably be  open  during  July  and  August  for  students 
engaged  in  research  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Brooks. 

Lectures. 

1.  Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs.    Professor  Martin. 
Weekly. 

2.  Physiological  Chemistry.    Dr.  Dreyer. 
Weekly. 

3.  The  Methods  and  the  Apparatus  of  Physiological 

Eesearch. 

Professor  Martin,  with  the  co-operation  of  several 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital; 
fellows  and  advanced  students  will  also  be  required  to 
deliver  some  of  the  lectures  in  this  course.  Weekly. 

4.  Animal  Morphology.    Professor  Brooks. 
Professor  Brooks  will  lecture  once  a  week  to  the 

special  students  in  Animal  Morphology  on  the  structure, 
development,  and  phylogeny  of  Echinoderms,  Arth- 
ropods and  Tunicates. 

In  connection  with  this  course  of  lectures  there  will 
also  be  two  meetings  of  the  Morphological  Seminary 
each  week  to  read,  in  course,  selected  memoirs  and 
text  books  on  the  subject  of  the  lectures. 


5.  A  Journal  Club.  Appendix 
Composed  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students,  No.  16. 

will  meet  weekly  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of   

recent  biological  publications. 

6.  Library  facilities. 

The  laboratory  contains  a  library  supplied  with 
standard  biological  works  and  compico  sets  of  the 
more  important  journals. 

The  general  library  of  the  University  receives  all  the 
chief  journals  of  general  science,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  leading  learned  socities  of  the  world. 

The  library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  University,  contains  complete  sets 
of  many  of  the  chief  biological  journals,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  learned  societies,  and  other  works  of  re- 
ference. 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
a  large  number  of  medical  periodicals  are  accessible  to 
members  of  the  University. 


Collegiate  Instruction. 

This  is  designed  especially  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents ;  but  graduate  students  who  have  not  had  a 
thorough  preliminary  training  will  be  required  to 
follow  the  instruction  in  those  subjects  of  the  under- 
graduate course  in  which  they  may  be  deficient. 

Special  students,  who  are  not  graduates  or  matri- 
culates, may  be  received  on  giving  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
course. 

The  regular  undergraduate  instruction  in  normal 
biology  extends  over  two  years,  following  one  year's 
training  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  :  those  who  take 
Biology  as  a  subsidiary  subject  for  the  B.A.  degree, 
are  required  to  do  only  the  first  year's  work  in  that 
subject. 

First  Year  (Minor)  Course. 

This  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  needs  (1)  of  those 
who  intend  later  to  take  up  some  one  branch  of  Biology 
for  special  study  ;  (2)  of  students,  graduate  or  under- 
graduate, who  expect  to  study  medicine  but  meanwhile 
desire,  as  a  valuable  preparation,  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena,  laws,  and  conditions  of  life; 
(3)  of  those  who  desire  as  a  part  of  their  general  college 
training  some  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  modern 
experimental  and  observational  science,  and  select 
Biology  as  a  study  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  course  consists  of  five  lectures  or  recitations 
weekly,  with  laboratory  work.  The  following  subjects 
are  included  in  the  year's  work  : 

1.  General  Biology. 

Three  lectures  or  recitations  weekly  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  until  the  end  of  March. 
Professor  Martin  and  Dr.  Andrews. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  broad  characteristic 
phenomena  of  life  and  living  things  rather  than  to  the 
minutiae  of  descriptive  botany  or  zoology,  or  to  the 
characters  of  orders,  genera,  and  species.  In  the 
laboratory  the  student  learns  how  to  observe,  how  to 
verify  and  describe  what  he  observes,  how  to  dissect, 
and  how  to  use  a  microscope  ;  he  examines  selected 
vegetable  and  animal  types  from  unicellular  organisms, 
such  as  the  yeast  plant  and  Amoeba,  to  the  fern  and 
the  flowering  plant  on  one  side  and  to  the  crayfish  and 
a  bird  on  the  other.  In  the  lecture  room  attention  is 
mainly  given  to  the  fundamental  biological  facts  and 
laws  which  the  particular  plant  or  animal  under  con- 
sideration is  fitted  to  illustrate,  the  object  being 
rather  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  living  things,  plant,  animal,  tissue  dif- 
ferentiation, life  history,  organ,  function,  natural 
classification,  evolution,  development,  &c,  than  to 
teach  him  the  elements  of  Botany  and  Zoology  as  fre- 
quently understood. 

2.  The  Elements  of  Embryology. 

Three  lectures  or  recitations  weekly  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  until  the  close  of  the  session,  with 
practical  study  of  the  development  of  the  frog  and 
the  chicken.    Dr.  Andrews. 

3.  Osteology,  Human  and  Comparative. 

Two  lectures  or  recitations  weekly  until  the  end  of 
March,  with  practical  study  of  selected  skeletons 
Professor  Brooks. 
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  Lectures  and  practical  instruction  twice  weekly  from 

the  beginning  of  April  until  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion.   Dr.  Barton. 

Second  Year  (Major)  Coarse. 

This  is  designed  for  those  who,  having  completed 
the  above  minor  course,  desire  to  continue  biological 
studies.  Ultimately  the  second  year's  work  in  biology 
will  be,  at  the  choice  of  the  student,  one  of  three 
courses :  in  the  first  of  these  Animal  Physiology  will 
be  the  dominant  study ;  in  the  second,  Animal  Mor- 
phology ;  in  the  third,  Botany.  For  the  present  a 
choice  can  be  offered  only  between  the  first  and  second 
of  the  three. 

1.  Mammalian  Anatomy. 

Five  lectures  weekly  for  one  month,  with  five  hours 

laboratory  work  each  week.    Dr.  Andrews. 
In  connexion  with  this  course  the  student  dissects 
one  of  the  higher  mammals. 

2.  Animal  Physiology  and  Histology. 

Three  times  a  week  from  early  in  November  until 
the  close  of  the  session.    Professor  Martin. 

In  this  course  the  microscope  structure  of  the  organs 
is  considered  in  connexion  with  their  functions.  The 
student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  staining  and  embed- 
ding reagents,  and  in  the  technique  of  section-cutting 
and  mounting.  He  also  studies  m  the  laboratory  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  more  important  con- 
stituents of  the  body  ;  the  physiological  properties  of 
muscle  and  nerve  ;  the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  of 
the  secretions;  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation; 
reflex  actions  :  the  properties  of  the  sense  organs,  and 
so  forth.  Most  of  the  laboratory  work  the  student  is 
required  to  do  himself,  but  demonstrations  of  impor- 
tant physiological  phenomena  requiring  special  skill 
or  the  use  of  delicate  apparatus  are  given  weekly. 

3.  General  Zoology. 

Twice  weekly,  from  early  in  November  until  the 
close  of  the  session.    Dr.  Andrews. 

This  course,  based  on  the  work  of  the  minor  course, 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  chief  groups  of  animals. 

Special  Course. 

A  course  of  practical  instruction  in  Normal  Histo- 
logy will  be  given  by  Professor  Martin  and  Dr.  Dkkyeu 
during  October  and  November. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  in  medicine 
who  desire  to  preparo  themselves  for  the  practical 
study  of  Pathological  Histology,  and  wiP  occupy  two 
hours  on  three  afternoons  in  each  week.  If  there  be 
sufficient  demand  it  will  be  repeated  in  the  spring  of 
1893.    The  fee  for  the  course  is  15  dollars. 


GREEK. 

Greek  Seminary. 

Professor  Gildehsleeve  will  conduct  the  Greek 
Seminary,  the  plan  of  which  is  based  on  the  continuous 
study  of  some  leading  author  or  some  special  depart- 
ment of  literature. 

The  Seminary  consists  of  the  Director,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars,  and  such  advanced  students  as  shall  satisfy 
the  Director  of  their  fitness  for  an  active  participation 
in  the  work  by  an  essay,  a  critical  exercise,  or  some 
similar  tests  of  attainments  and  capacity.  All 
graduate  students,  however,  may  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  course. 

During  the  next  academic  year  the  study  of  The 
Attic  Orators  will  constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
members.  There  will  be  two  meetings  a  week  during 
the  entire  session.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  development  of  language  and  style,  and  to  the 
antique  canons  of  ajsthetic  criticism.  The  rhetorical 
works  of  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos  will  be  studied  in 
connexion  with  this  course. 

The  student  should  possess  the  text  of  the  orators 
(Teubner  ed.),  and  the  rhetorical  works  of  Dionysios  of 
Halikarnassos,  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Tauchnitz 
(Holtze  ed.).  Blass's  Geschichte  der  Attischen  Bered- 
samkeit  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary. 


Advanced  and  Graduate  Courses. 

1.  Professor  Gildersleeve  will  also  conduct  a  courne 
of  practical  exercises  in  Greek,  consisting  chiefly  in 
translation  and  dictation  from  Greek  into  English  and 
English  into  Greek,  two  meetings  a  week,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session  to  the  first  of  January. 

2.  He  will  lecture  on  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  with  illus- 
trative readings,  once  a  week  after  January  1. 

3.  He  will  also  lecture  on  the  Hypotactic  Sentence, 
in  continuation  of  the  course  on  Greek  Syntax  in 
its  relation  to  style.  In  connexion  with  this  course 
special  points  in  Greek  Syntax  will  be  assigned  for 
investigation  and  discussion. 

4.  Arrangements  will  be  made  under  Professor 
Gildersleeve 's  general  superintendence  for  competent 
guidance  of  the  private  reading  of  advanced  students. 

Notice  of  other  courses  is  reserved. 
Dr.  Alfred  Gudeman  will  conduct  the  following 
courses : 

5.  History  of  Classical  Philology,  during  the  first 
half-year. 

6.  History  of  Alexandrian  Literature,  during  the 
first  half-year. 

7.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero,  with  special  reference  to 
the  sources,  during  the  second  half-year. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Aknolt  will  conduct  the  following 
courses : 

8.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
other  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  (including 
the  Apocrypha). 

0.  Textual  Criticism  and  Hermeneutics  of  the  New 
Testament. 

10.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — critical  in- 
troduci  ion  and  exegesis. 

Uudergraduult:  Courses. 

Associate  Professor  SriKK.UK  will  conduct  the  under- 
graduate courses  in  Greek  as  follows : 

1.  Lysias,  Select  Orations. 

Four  times  weekly,  first  half-year. 

Private  Heading:  Xcnophon,  Hellenica,  books  i.,  ii. 

2.  Homer,  Iliad,  three  books  ;  Euripides,  one  play. 
Four  times  weekly,  second  half-year. 

Private  Beading :  Herodotus,  one  book. 

3.  Thukydides,  one  book. 

Three  time  weekly,  first  half-year. 
Private  Reading:  Plato,  Gorgias. 

4.  Aischylos,  one  play  ;  Sophokles,  one  play, 
Three  times  weekly,  second  half-year. 
Private  Reading:  Aristophanes,  one  play. 

Prose  Composition. 

Weekly  exercises  in  connexion  with  each    of  the 
above  courses. 

6.  Conferences  on  Greek  Literature,  with  select  read- 

ings from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poets. 
Weekly,  through  the  year. 

7.  Sight  Reading. 

A  voluntary  course  weekly  through  the  year. 


LATIN. 

I.  Latin  Seminary. 

Professor  Wakren  will  conduct  the  Latin  Seminary. 
During  the  next  academic  year  the  centre  of  work  will 
be  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  There  will  he 
two  meetings  a  week  during  the  entire  session,  devoted 
to  the  critical  interpretation  of  these  authors,  to  various 
auxiliary  studies,  and  to  the  presentation  of  papers 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Seminary. 

Students  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  in  ad- 
vance with  Umpfenbach's  critical  edition  of  Terence 
(Berlin,  1870),  or  Dziatzko's  complete  text  edition 
(Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1884).  The  annotated  editions  of 
the  Andria  and  Adelphoe  by  Spengel,  and  of  the 
Phormio  and  Adelphoe  by  Dziatzko  will  also  be  found 
useful,  as  well  as  the  edition  of  Terence  by  Klotz 
(2  vols.,  1838-40,  Leipzig),  which  contains  the  com- 
mentaries of  Donatus  and  Eugraphius.  For  Plautus 
the  annotated  editions  by  Brix  of  the  Trinummus, 
Captivi,  and  Menaechmi,  and  by  Lorenz  of  the  Miles 
Gloriosus,  Pseudolus,  and  Mostellaria,  and  the  critical 
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edition  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus  by  Goetz  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1890),  are  recommended. 


II.  Advanced  and  Graduate  Courses. 

1.  Daring  the  first  half-year  Professor  Warren  will 
give  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  such  as  the 
history  of  Roman  Comedy,  the  metres  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  the  peculiarities  of  early  Latin  Syntax. 

2.  He  will  also  lecture  on  Roman  Epigraphy,  and 
conduct  a  series  of  weekly  exercises  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Latin  inscriptions,  especially  those  of  an  early 
period. 

E.  Schneider's  "Dialectorum  Italicarum  Aevi  Ve- 
tustioris  Exempla  Selecta"  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1880) 
will  be  used  as  a  basis. 

3.  Throughout  the  year  he  will  lecture  once  a  week 
on  Historical  Latin  Grammar. 

4.  During  the  second  half-year  he  will  read  Aulus 
Gellius  with  a  class,  once  a  week. 

5.  A  journal  club  will  meet  regularly  to  report  on 
the  current  philological  periodicals  containing  articles 
of  interest  to  Latinists. 

0.  Dk.  Alfred  Gudeman  will  conduct  a  course  in 
Tacitus,  Dialogus,  with  introductory  lectures  on  the 
"  Dialogus  Controversy,"  during  the  second  half-year. 


III.  Undergraduate  Courses. 

1 .  Livy,  two  books. 

Four  times  weekly,  first  half-year.    Dr.  K.  W. 
Smith. 

Private  reading :  Cicero,    pro   Roscio   Amerino ; 
Quintus  Curtius,  book  iv. 

2.  Horace,  Select  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles. 

Pour  times  weekly,  second  half-year.  Professor 
Warren. 

Private  reading:  Horace,  Epodes ;   Ovid,  Fasti, 
books  i.  and  ii. 

3.  Plautus,  Captivi ;  Terence,  Audria. 

Three  times  weekly,  first  half-year.    Dr.  K.  W. 

Smith". 
Reading  at  sight. 
One  hour  weekly. 

Private  reading :  Plautus,  Menaechmi ;  Terence, 
Heautontimorumenos. 

4.  Lucretius,  books  i.  and  iii. ;   Cicero,  dc  Natura 
Deorum,  book  i. 

Three  times  weekly,  second  half-year.    Dr.  K.  W. 

Smith. 
Reading  at  sight. 
One  hour  weekly. 

Private  reading  :  Cicero,  do  Natura  Deorum,  book 
iii  ;  Lucretius,  v. 

o.  Prose  Composition. 

Weekly  exercises  in  connexion  with  each  of  the 
above  courses. 

o.  Tacitus,  Agrieola,  Germamu,  and  one  book  of  the 
Annals. 

Four  times  weekly,  second  half-year.    Dr.  K.  W. 
Smith. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Maurice  Bloomfielu  : 

A.  Linguistic.  Science,  Ethnological  History,  and  Com- 
parative Grammar. 

J.  'I' he  Elements  of  Linguistic  Science,  together  with 
an  exposition  and  criticism  of  methods  in  scientific- 
grammar. 

Weekly,  through  the  year. 

2.  Elementary  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin : 

The  history  of  the  vowels  and  the  vowel-systems 
(ablaut)  with  special  reference  to  the  vocalic  system  of 
the  Germanic  languages. 

Weekly,  through  the  year. 

Note. — No  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  required  for 
either  of  the  two  courses  indicated  above.  The  first 
course  sketches  briefly  the  history  of  the  Science  of 


Language ;  presents  a  short  analysis  of  the  principal  Appendix 
Indo-European  languages  ;  and  deals  with  the  funda-        No.  16. 

mental  questions  of  change  in  language  and  the  origin   

of  language.  It  is  designed  to  outline  the  general 
principles  involved  in  the  historical  study  of  language 
in  general.  The  second  course  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction into  the  most  elementary  methods  and  results 
of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classicul  languages 
by  treating  carefully  and  simply  one  chapter  of  the 
subject. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Ethnological  History  of  the 
Indo-European  peoples,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
ethnic  character  of  modern  European  States. 

Twelve    lectures,  one  hour  weekly,  beginning  in 
October  1892. 

The  themes  treated  will  be  as  follows  :  The  relation 
of  ethnology  to  history;  the  Aryan  people,  its  primitive 
home  and  common  character ;  India,  the  Vedas,  Brah- 
manism,  Buddhism  ;  the  Zorastrian  religion  and  lite- 
rature ;  classical  Persian  literature  ;  the  Aryan  peoples 
on  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  ;  Greece 
and  the  Hellenic  tribes ;  the  Italic  tribes  (Oscans, 
TJmbrians,  Etruscans),  and  the  spread  of  the  Latin  race 
through  Southern  Europe  ;  the  Celts,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  influence  upon  civilisation  in  me- 
dia?val  Europe  ;  the  Germanic  people,  Germanic  my- 
thology, early  Germanic  literature ;  the  blending  of 
Germanic  nationality  with  surrounding  peoples  ;  the 
Baltic  nations ;  ancient  Prussia ;  the  Slavic  peoples ; 
retrospective  survey  of  the  individual  nations  of  Europe 
with  reference  to  their  ethnical  composition  ;  the  non- 
Aryan  peoples  of  Europe. 

B.  Indo- Iranian  Languages. 

4.  Vedic  seminary  :  Critical  study  of  the  Rig- Veda 
and  the  Atharva-Veda  with  reference  to  the  remaining 
Vedic  literature. 

Weekly,  through  the  year. 

Note. — In  the  study  of  the  Vedic  hymns  the  accessory 
literature  of  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  is  consulted  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated in  the  seminary  within  recent  years.  The  Vedic 
seminary  will  also  take  part  in  the  composition  of  a 
concordance  of  the  hymns  and  sacrificial  formulas  of 
the  literature  of  the  "Vedas  which  was  begun  last  year. 

5.  Introduction  to  Zend  and  the  Zend-Avesta. 
Weekly,  through  the  year 

0.  Readings  in  the  Hitopadeca,  Kathasaritsagara, 
and  Manu.    (Second  year's  course.) 
Twice  weekly,  first  half-year. 

7.  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Vedic  study. 
(Second  year's  course.) 

Twice  weekly,  second  half-year. 

8.  Elementary  course  in  Sanskrit :  grammar  ;  prose 
writing  ;  interpretation  of  easy  texts. 

Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 


t 


ORIENTAL  SEMINARY. 

The  various  courses  offered  in  the  Oriental  seminary 
are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  four  classes  of 
students  : 

(a)  Students  of  theology  wishing  to  obtain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  tongue  and  its  sister 
idioms  as  a  means  of  elucidating  Scripture  and  pro- 
blems of  the  comparative  history  of  religion. 

(//)  Students  of  linguistics  intending  to  make  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  their 
specialty. 

(c)  Students  of  Oriental  history  and  archaeology 
desirous  of  drawing  directly  from  the  original  sources. 

(d)  Persons  looking  for  instruction  in  the  living 
Oriental  languages  (as  Modern  Arabic  or  Turkish)  for 
practical  purposey. 

Most  of  the  teaching  is  not  given  by  formal  lectures, 
but  under  seminary  organisation,  the  student  being 
from  the  first  brought  face  to  face  with  the  several 
idioms,  without  long  theoretical  introduction.  Special 
stress  is  laid  on  a  thorough  grammatical  training,  im- 
parted in  connexion  with  the  minute  philological 
analysis  of  some  selected  text  in  the  respective  lan- 
guages, printed  grammars  serving  only  for  occasional 
reference. 

The  centre  of  the  work  is  the  Old  Testament,  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  the  critical  study  cf 
Biblical  texts  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  bearing  on 
the  Scriptures. 
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No.  16.        ecmipped  working  library  of  all  the  branches  of  Oriental 

  research. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Haupt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Abler,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Prince, 
and  Dr.  Arnolt. 

Biblical  History  and  Archceology. 

1.  History  of  the  Ancient  East. 

(Egypt",  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia.)  Dr. 
Johnston.  Weekly. 

2.  History  of  Israel  with  special  reference  to  the  period 

of  the  Exile. 
Dr.  Adleb.  Weekly. 

3.  Biblical  Antiquities  : 

Manners,  customs;  and  institutions  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews.    Dr.  Abler.  Weekly. 

Biblical  Philology. 

4.  Elementary  Hebrew. 

Gesenius-Mitchell's  Grammar,  and  reading  of  the 
Pentateuch.    Dr.  Adler.  Weekly. 

5.  Hebrew  Exercises. 

Eeading  at  sight  selected  chapters  of  the  historical 
books.    Dr.  Adler.  Weekly. 

6.  Hebrew  Prose  Composition. 

Practical  exercises  in  translating  from  English  into 
Hebrew.  Professor  Haupt.  Bi-weekly,  Monday, 
5  p.m. 

7.  Critical  interpretation  of  the  Prophets  Haggai  and 

Zechariah. 
Professor  Haupt.    Monday,  3  p.m. 

8.  Messianic  Psalms. 

Professor  Haupt.  Monday,  4  p.m.,  during  the  first 
half-year. 

9.  Post-Biblical  Hebrew. 

The  Mishnic  Tract  Aboda-Zara  (ed.  Strack,  Berlin, 
1888).    Dr.  Adleh.  Weekly. 

10.  The  Targumic  Version  of  the  Psalms. 
Dr.  Aldek.  Weekly. 

11.  The  Septuagintal  Version  of  the  Psalms. 
Dr.  Johnston.  Weekly. 

12.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
other  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  (in- 
cluding the  Apocrypha). 

Dr.  Arnolt.  Weekly. 

13.  Textual  Criticism  and  Hermeneutics  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Dr.  Arnolt.  Weekly. 

14.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Critical  introduction  and  exegesis.  Dr.  Arnolt. 
Weekly. 

Assyriology. 

15.  Assyrian  Seminary. 

Cursory  reading  of  Rawlinson's  Inscriptions,  vol.  iv. 
Professor  Haupt.  Two  hours  weekly.  Thursday, 
10  a.m.  to  12  p.m. 

16.  Assyrian  (second  year's  course). 
Interpretation   of    selected    historical   texts.  Dr. 

Johnston. 

17.  Assyrian  for  beginners. 

Dr.  Johnston.    Twice  weekly. 

Syriac. 

18.  Syriac  grammar,  and  reading  of  the  Peshita  version 

of  the  New  Testament. 
Professor  Haupt.    Thursday,  12  p.m. 

Ethiopic. 

19.  Dillman's  Chrestomathia  Aethiopica. 
Dr.  Adler.  Weekly. 

Arabic. 

20.  Arabic  for  beginners. 
Dr.  Johnston.  Weekly. 

21.  Arabic  Prose  Composition. 

Professor  Haupt.    Bi-weekly.    Monday,  4  p.m. 


Turkish. 

22.  Turkish  (Osmanli),  for  beginners. 
Dr.  Prince.  Weekly. 


GERMAN. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Professor  Wood  will  conduct  the  following  courses : — 

1.  Old  High  German. 

Twice  weekly,  first  half-year. 

The  chief  object  of  the  course  is  the  comparative 
study  of  the  phonology  and  dialectology  of  Old  High 
German,  as  supplying  a  basis  for  the  history  of  the 
German  language.  Some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Old  High  German  grammar  is  desirable  as  a  pre- 
paration. (Braune,  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik,  2 
Auflage,  1891.)  A  series  of  the  less  extended  monu- 
ments, representing  all  the  varieties  of  Old  High 
German,  will  be  interpreted  and  compared  in  their 
language  relations.  The  texts  will  be  taken  from 
Miillenhoff  and  Scherer's  Denkmaler,  3  Ausgabe,  hrsg. 
Steinmeyer,  2  Biinde,  1892. 

2.  Middle  High  German. 

Weekly,  first  half-year ;  three  times  weekly,  second 
half-year. 

The  works  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  will  be 
studied,  with  the  second  edition  of  Wilmanns  (Halle, 
1883)  as  a  basis.  Some  previous  study  of  Middle  High 
German  grammar  is  essential  for  this  course.  It  is 
desirable,  though  not  necessary,  that  the  members  of 
the  class  should  have  read  at  least  part  of  the  poems  in 
"  Minnesangsfruhling,"  as  Walther  will  be  compared 
with  his  predecessors,  both  as  to  literary  art  and 
poetical  technic. 

Note. — Courses  1  and  2  will  form  the  work  of  the 
German  Seminary  during  the  year  1892-93.  There 
will  be  an  additional  meeting  of  the  seminary,  once  in 
two  weeks,  at  which  the  members  will  be  expected  to 
present,  in  turn,  papers  upon  subjects  to  be  determined 
on  after  consultation. 

3.  Gothic. 

Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

The  study  of  both  German  and  English  Philology 
properly  begins  with  this  course.  The  Gothic  inflec- 
tions are  first  learned,  after  which  the  chief  linguistic 
relations  of  Gothic  to  the  other  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic group  of  languages  are  explained,  and  the  texts 
in  Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik  (3  Auflage,  1887)  arc 
read.  For  Gothic  Syntax,  the  following  works  are 
used  as  a  basis :  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse's  Introduction 
to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  (London,  1886),  and  G.  H. 
Balg's  First  Germanic  Bible,  1891.  For  etymological 
study,  each  member  of  the  class  should  provide  himself 
with  Kluge,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen 
Sprache. 

4.  Outlines  of  Teutonic  Philology. 
Weekly,  through  the  year. 

This  study  is  an  extension  of  the  course  in  Gothic. 
The  Teutonic  dialects  will  be  considered,  as  a  group,  in 
their  more  primitive  relations,  the  special  object  of  the 
course  being  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
essential  changes  by  which  the  different  languages  of 
the  group  were  differentiated  from  the  primitive  speech 
type  and  from  each  other.  The  steps  by  which  the 
forms  of  the  German  language  were  involved  will  then 
receive  attention. 

5.  The  period  of  "  Sturm  und  Drang  "  in  German  Litera- 

ture. 

Lectures  and  Readings. 
Twice  weekly,  first  half-year. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  supply  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  Goethe's  first  period  (1770-1775).  The  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  "  Stunner  und  Dranger  "  of 
their  most  characteristic  themes  (Faust,  Prometheus, 
etc.)  will  accordingly  be  considered,  and  the  Faust- 
versions  and  Faust- fragments  of  Lessing,  Lenz,  Maler 
Mliller,  and  Klingerwill  form  the  chief  subjects  for  the 
readings. 

C.  The  Swabian  School  of  Poetry. 
Weekly,  second  half-year. 

The  period  from  Dhland  to  Morikewill  be  considered 
in  its  chief  representatives.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  relation  of  the  Swabians  to  the  Austrian 
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poets  (Lenau,  etc.),  as  well  as  to  "  Young  Germany  " 
and  Heine. 

Dr.  Learned  will  give  the  following  courses : 

7.  Middle  High  German. 
Weekly,  through  the  year. 

The  inflections  will  be  studied  in  Paul's  Grammatik, 
3  Auflage,  1889,  with  constant  reference  to  Brandt's 
Grammar  for  the  historical  development  of  Middle 
High  German  forms.  Hartman's  Armer  Heinrich  (ed. 
Wackernagel-Toischer,  Basel,  1885)  will  then  be  read. 

8.  Nibelungenlied. 

Twice  weekly,  first  half-year. 

In  this  course  the  Nibelungenlied  will  be  interpreted 
with  reference  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Popular 
Epic.  Among  the  questions  to  be  discussed  are  the 
historical  and  mythical  elements  of  the  epic,  the  origin 
of  epic  lays,  the  form  of  the  Popular  Epic,  compared 
with  the  Court  Epic,  the  transmission  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied, the  relations  of  the  manuscripts  and  the 
influence  of  the  poem  upon  the  later  epics  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

9.  History  of  Middle  High  German  Speech. 
Twice  weekly,  second  half-year.  Lectures. 

The  period  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  will 
be  embraced  in  this  course.  The  following  subjects  will 
be  treated :  the  development  of  court  poetry  as  influ- 
encing the  language  of  literature ;  the  influence  of 
French  ;  the  attitude  of  court  poetry  towards  popular 
speech ;  the  political  and  literary  relations  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany  ;  the  Middle  High  German  literary 
language  and  the  dialects  ;  the  use  of  German  in  place 
of  Latin  in  official  documents ;  the  development  of 
Middle  High  German  prose,  and  the  rise  of  the 
' '  Kanzleisprache." 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

Major  Course. 

1.  Classics. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Faust.  Twice 
weekly.    Professor  Wood  and  Dr.  Leaened. 

2.  Prose  Headings. 

Freytag,  Aus  dem  Mittelalter.  Weekly.  Dr. 
Leaened. 

3.  History  of  German  Literature. 

Kluge,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Nationallitteratur. 
Weekly.    Dr.  Schoenfeld. 

4.  Prose  Composition. 

Buchheim,  with  Wilmanns'  Deutsche  Schulgram- 
matik,  2  Theil.    Weekly.    Dr.  Leaened. 

5.  Private  Readings. 

Voss,  Luise  ;  Schiller,  Wallenstein. 

Minor  Course  A. 

1.  Classics. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe,  Egmont:  Heine, 

Harzreise.    Twice  weekly.  Dr.  Leaened. 

2.  Prose  Readings. 

Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Goethe.  Weekly. 
Professor  Wood. 

Freytag,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 
Weekly.    Dr.  Schoenfeld. 

3.  Prose  Composition. 

Whitney's  Grammar,  Exercises,  2nd  Series.  Dr. 
Leaened. 

4.  Private  Readings. 

Schiller,  Des  Grafen  Lamoral  Egmont  Leben  und 
Tod  (in  Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen,  ed.  Buchheim, 
Clarendon  Press),  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

Minor  Course  B. 
Class-work. 

1.  Otis'  Elementary  German ;  Buchheim's  Modern 
German  Reader,  Part  1.;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell; 
Goethe,  Egmont.  Four  hours  weekly.  Dr.  Schoen- 
feld. 

2.  Prose  Composition  :  Whitney's  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, 1st  Series.    Weekly.    De.  Learned. 

Special  Courses. 

1.  Historical  German. 

Three  times  fortnightly.    Dr.  Schoenfeld. 

Freytag,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen ; 
Mehlis,  Der  Rhein  im  Mittelalter ;  other  selected 
works. 

2.  Scientific  German. 

Three  times  fortnightly.    Dr.  Schoenfeld. 
Helmholtz,  Ueber  Goethe's  Naturwissenschaftliche 
Arbeiten  (ed.  Seidensticker) ;  Cohn,  Ueber,  Bakterien, 
o  82290, 


(ed.  Seidensticker ;  Alex.  v.  Humboldt,  Auswahl  aus  Appendix 
seinen  Werken.    Stuttgart  (Cotta).  No.  16. 

Classes  1  and  2  are  intended  for  graduate  students  in   

any  department  of  study,  who  possess  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  German  and  wish  to  acquire  fluency  in 
reading. 

3.  German  Conversation. 

Twice  weekly.    Dr.  Schoenfeld. 

This  course  is  open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  any  department,  who  show  their  fitness  for 
it.  Graduate  students  in  German  will  be  expected  to 
enter  this  class,  unless  their  command  of  German  is 
already  satisfactory. 

4.  Lectures  on  Germany. 

Dr.  Schoenfeld  will  deliver  five  class  lectures  on 
subjects  connected  with  German  History  aud  culture. 


ENGLISH. 

Dr.  James  W.  Bright  will  conduct  the  following 
courses : 

1.  The  English  Seminary. 

Three  central  themes  will  be  successively  studied. 
The  first  third  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  Reform  and  to  the  Literature 
of  iElfric's  Period.  The  Beowulf  will  occupy  the 
second  third  of  the  year,  and  the  last  topic  will  embrace 
the  works  of  Chaucer,  Langland,  and  Wyclif. 

Four  hours  weekly. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Philology,  and 

on  special  chapters  in  English  Philology. 
Weekly,  through  the  year. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Phonetics. 
Weekly,  second  half-year. 

4.  The  Interpretation  of  Selected  Texts. 
Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

5.  Journal  Meetings. 

Weekly  (or  once  in  two  weeks),  through  the  year. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  and  Sievers'  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar  (translated  by  Cook). 
Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne  will  conduct  the  following 
courses : 

7.  The  "Classical  "  Period  of  English  Literature. 
Weekly,  through  the  year. 

8.  Early  Scottish  Poets. 

Early  Scottish  Poetry  from  Barbour  (1350)  to  Lindsay 
(1550)  will  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  chrestomathy 
especially  prepared  for  this  class.  The  readings  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  concurrent  course  of  historical 
and  critical  lectures. 

Weekly,  through  the  year. 

9.  Lectures  on  Selected  Periods  of  English  Literature. 

(a)  Elizabethan  Literature. 

(b)  The  Revolutionary  Movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

10.  Middle  English. 

Morris  and  Skeat's  "  Specimens  of  Early  English  " 
will  be  used  as  the  text-book. 
Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

11.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Middle  English 

Period. 

Alternate  weeks,  through  the  year. 

12.  English  Literature  (General). 

The  Morley-Tyler  "  First  Sketch  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  will  be  used  as  the  text-book. 
Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

13.  Essays. 

Essays  by  the  students  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  studies  will  be  read  and  commented  on  in  class. 

Alternate  week,  through  the  year. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  will  give  instructions  to  under- 
graduates in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

Twice  weekly,  through  the  year. 

[Note. — Numbers  t>,  8,  and  9  constitute  the  Major 
Course  in  English;  10  to  13,  the  Minor  Course.] 
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Lectures  on  Literature. 

An  announcement  will  be  made  later  of  the  third 
course  of  tho  Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Lectures  on 
Poetry.  Lectures  on  English  Literature  will  also  be 
given  on  the  Caroline  Donovan  Foundation. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Advanced  Courses  in  Romance  Philology. 

Professor  Elliot. 

(a)  Seminary. 

The    Fables  of  Marie  de  France;  Work  on 
Manuscripts.    Three  hours  weekly. 

(b)  Popular  Latin.  Weekly. 

(c)  Lectures  on  Dante.    Weekly,  first  half-year. 

(d)  Linguistic   Ethnography  of  France   and  Italy. 

Weekly,  second  half-year. 

(e)  French  Dialects.  Weekly. 
Dr.  Matzke. 

Italian  Literature.  Weekly. 

The  Romanzo  Cavallersco. 
Spanish  Literature.  Weekly. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Spanish  Drama. 
With  first  year  students. 

1.  Old  French  Philology. 

(a)  Lectures  on  Old  French  Phonology  and  Mor- 

phology ;  Schwan,  Grammatik  des  Altfranzo- 
sischen  ;  Suchier,  Le  Franeais  etle  Provencal, 
traduit  par  P.  Monet.    Two  hours  weekly. 

(b)  Practical  exercises  based  on  Aucassin  et  Nicolete, 

ed.  Suchier.  Weekly. 

2.  Interpretation  of  Old  French  Texts. 

Constans,  Chrestomathie  de  l'Ancien  Franeais,  2nd 
edition.  Cliges,  Foerster's  edition.  Two  hours 
weekly. 

Special  Courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
Dr.  Matzke. 

1.  Italian.  .  . 
Grandgent's  Italian   Grammar  and  Composition ; 

Goldoni,  Gl'  Innamorati ;  Grossi,  Marco  Visconti ; 
Dante,  Divina,  Comracdia.    Three  hours  weekly. 

2.  Spanish.  J.';- 
Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar  and  readings  ;  Cauallero, 

La  Familia  de  Alvareda;  Calderon,  La  Vida  es 
Sueno.    Two  hours  weekly. 
The  combined  courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish  may  be 
pursued  as  a  major  course  by  undergraduates,  who  have 
taken  the  minor  course  in  French. 

Undergraduate  Courses  in  French. 
T.  First  Year  (Minor)  Course. 

Class  A. 

1.  Contes;  Novels;  Drama. 

Historiettes  Modernes,  II.,  ed.  Fontaine ;  Choix 
d'Extraits  de  Daudet ;  Sand,  La  Mare  an  Diable : 
Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Corneille,  Polyeucte; 
Hugo,  Hernani.    Two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Modern  French  Comedy. 

Labiche,  Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Augier,  Le 
gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Pailleron,  Le  monde  ou 
Ton  s'ennuie ;  Coppee,  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone. 
Weekly. 

3.  History  of  French  Literature  (xvii.-xix.  centuries). 

Weekly. 

4.  Prose  Composition  and  Idioms. 

Whitney's  Grammar,  Part  II.,  and  Exercises  based 
on  L'Abbe  Constantin,  ed.  Grandgent.  Weekly. 

Class  B.  •  ^ 

For  undergraduates  who  have  matriculated  m  Greek, 

and  for  graduates  beginning  French.    Five  hours 

weekly. 

II.  Second  Year  [Major)  Course. 

1.— (a).  Classical  Tragedy. 

Rapid  reading  of  Corneille,   Racine,  and 
Voltaire.    Weekly,  first  half-year. 
(I).  Classical  Comedy. 

Rapid  reading  of  Moliere,  Regnard,  and 
Piron.    Weekly,  second  half-year. 


2.  The  study  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Ruy  Bias ;  Modern 
French  Lyrics.    Two  hours  weekly. 

3.  History  of  French  Literature  from  the  beginning  to 

the  xvu.  century.  Weekly. 

4.  Prose  Composition. 

Critical  study  of  idioms.    Weekly,  first  half-year. 
Original  essays.    Weekly,  second  half-yoar. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

Advanced  Instruction. 

Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  has  general  direction 
of  the  work  in  History  and  Politics.  He  gives  each 
year  two  courses,  one  representing  some  field  of 
ancient  politics  and  the  other  some  field  of  modern 
politics.  The  three  years'  curriculum  may  be  entered 
at  the  beginning  of  any  half-year's  course.  The  lectures 
are  accompanied  by  prescribed  courses  of  private 
reading  and  by  written  examinations  at  stated 
intervals. 

History. 

For  1892-93  the  following  courses  are  announced : 
Professor  H.  B.  Adams  offers  : 

1.  History  and  Politics. 

Two  hours  fortnightly,  throughout  the  year. 

The  Seminary  of  History  and  Politics  is  a  co-opera- 
tive society  composed  of  the  instructors,  associates, 
fellows,  scholars,  and  graduate  students  in  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  original 
investigation  in  American,  institutional,  educational, 
economic,  and  social  history.  Subjects  are  assigned  by 
the  director  to  individuals  for  private  research  and 
public  report  in  the  Seminary.  These  reports  of 
progress  are  discussed,  criticised,  and  often  referred 
to  committees  for  further  report.  The  results  finally 
attained  may  be  embodied  either  in  these  submitted 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  in  other 
papers,  and  published  in  the  Historical  Studies  or 
elsewhere. 

2.  Early  Germanic  History  and  Sources. 
Two  hours  weekly,  first  half-yeai\ 

This  course  treats  of  Germanic  ethnology,  the  migra- 
tions of  peoples,  relations  between  Rome  and  the 
Northern  nations,  and  the  foundation  of  Germanic  state 
life,  together  with  Germanic  institutions,  federations, 
and  survivals.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  sources  of  early  European  history. 

3.  English  and  American  Institutional  History. 
Two  hours  weekly,  second  half-year. 

The  continuity  of  Germanic  life  and  institutions  in 
England  and  America  will  be  illustrated,  particularly 
in  local  and  federal  forms.  Particular  attention  will 
be  paid  to  American  colonial  history  and  to  historical 
sources. 

Note. — In  the  two  following  years,  Professor  Adams 
expects  to  discuss  the  origin  of  Greek  institutions  and 
the  history  of  Roman  politics  ; — and  likewise  in  succes- 
sive years  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  the  modern 
history  of  France. 

Professor  Emmott  will  give  the  following  courses  : 

4.  The  History  and  Development  of  the  Common  and 

Statute  Law  of  England. 

Two  hours  weekly  through  the  year. 

The  lecturers  on  this  subject  will  trace  tho  outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  set  forth 
their  leading  principles,  showing  how  those  laws  were 
until  recently  administered  by  distinct  tribunals,  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  pointing  out  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  course  will  commence  with  an  examination  of 
the  effects  of  the  Teutonic  settlement  in  England,  and 
of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  relating 
to.  property,  together  with  an  account  of  the  judicial 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  vassalage.  It  will  then  treat  of  the  Sources  of 
the  Feudal  System,  of  the  origin  of  Feudal  Vassalage, 
and  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  the  pre- 
existing laws  and  institutions  of  England,  and  will 
comprise  a  statement  of  the  origin,  sources,  and  leading 
principles  of  the  Common  Law  of  England.  The 
history  of  early  Criminal  Law,  of  Torts,  of  Contracts, 
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and  of  Successions  will  also  be  treated  of,  and  the  rise 
and  development  of  Statute  Law  in  reference  to  these 
topics  will  be  carefully  traced. 

5.  English  Constitutional  Law  and  History. 
Three  hours  weekly,  first  half  year. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  English 
constitutional  law  will  bo  carefully  and  systematically 
traced  in  chronological  order  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  Britain  down  to  the  present  time.  Taswell- 
Langmead's  English  Constitutional  History  will  be 
used  as  containing  an  outline  sketch  of  the  ground  to 
be  covered,  with  frequent  references  to  the  works  of 
Freeman,  Stubbs,  Hallam,  May,  Gardiner,  Dicey, 
Anson,  Hearn,  Bagehot,  Traill,  Spencer  Walpole,  and 
other  writers.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  by  frequent  recitations,  and  by  lectures 
given  by  the  students  themselves  on  assigned  topics. 

6.  Sources  of  English  History  and  the  Early  History  of 

Historical  Writing  in  England. 

One  hour  weekly,  beginning  October,  1892. 

A  systematic  account  of  the  materials  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  early  Englith  History  is  drawn  and  of 
the  general  nature  and  contents  of  the  Tear-Books, 
Court  Bolls,  and  other  early  records,  and  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Record  Commission  will  be  given. 

Note. — In  successive  years,  Professor  Emmott  pro- 
poses to  give  a  course  upon  Historical  and  Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence,  and  a  course  upon  the  history  and 
principles  of  the  Boman  Law  and  the  history  of  Roman 
Institutions. 

7.  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  College, 

will  give  the  third  series  of  his  lectures  on  Adminis- 
tration. 

Five  hours  weekly  in  February  and  March,  1893. 

The  lecturers  in  i893  will  be  devoted  to  local  govern- 
ment. They  consider  the  general  conditions,  principles, 
and  historical  development  of  local  government  as  seen 
in  the  growth  and  experience  of  leading  governments ; 
describe  local  administrative  organization  in  England, 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  some 
detail ;  and  discuss  the  administrative  problems  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  modern  industrial 
city.  The  course  closes  with  a  brief  consideration  of 
administrative  justice  and  the  European  system  of 
separate  administrative  courts. 

8.  Dr.  John  Martin  Vincent,  Associate   in  History, 

will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Sources  of 
History,  and  on  Historical  Methods. 

One  hour  weekly,  through  the  year,  beginning  in 
October,  1892. 

The  different  classes  of  historical  material  will  be 
described,  and  methods  of  finding,  proving,  criticising, 
and  using  the  same  in  the  study  and  literary  construc- 
tion of  history  will  be  discussed.  This  introduction 
will  be  followed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  history  of  leading  modern  states.  The  chief 
historians  will  be  characterized  and  descriptions  given 
of  important  bibliographical  works,  collections  of 
chronicles,  annals,  memoirs,  biographies,  publications 
of  societies,  collections  of  treaties,  state  papers,  laws, 
public  documents,  and  other  materials  which  form  the 
historical  records  of  each  country.  Practical  exercises 
in  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  documents  and 
writers  will  give  opportunity  to  apply  the  theories 
brought  forward  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  historical 
judgment. 

9.  Professor  Maurice  Bloomeield  will  give  a  course  of 

twelve  lectures,  introductory  to  the  Ethnological 
History  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  ethnic  character  of  modern  Eui'O- 
pean  States. 
One  hour  weekly,  beginning  in  October,  1892. 
The  themes  treated  will  be  as  follows  :  the  relation 
of  ethnology  to  history  ;  the  Aryan  people,  its  primitive 
home.and  common  character  ;  India,  the  Vedas,  Brah- 
manism,  Buddhism  ;  Persia,  the   Zoroastrian  religion 
and  literature  ;  classical  Persian  literature ;  the  Aryan 
peoples  on  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe ; 
Greece   and   the  Hellenic    tribes ;   the  Italic  tribes 
Oscans,  Umbrians,  Etruscans),  and  the  spread  of  the 
Latin  race  through  Southern  Europe ;  the  Celts  with 
especial  reference  to  their  influence  upon  civilization  in 
mediaeval  Europe;  the  Germanic  peoples,  Germanic 
mythology,  early  Germanic  literature,  the  blending  of 
Germanic'  nationality  with  surrounding  peoples;  the 
Baltic  nations  ;  Ancient  Prussia ;  the  Slavic  peoples  ; 
retrospective  survey  of  the  individual  nations  of  Europe 


with  reference  to  their  ethnical  composition  ;  the  non- 
Aryan  peoples  of  Europe. 

10.  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  will  give  a  course  on  the 

a.  History  of  Israel  with  special  reference  to  the  period 
of  the  Exile. 
Weekly. 

Ten  lectures  describing  the  political  condition  of 
Western  Asia  previous  to  the  Exile,  the  causes  which 
brought  it  about,  and  its  influence  on  the  Jewish  church 
and  state.  The  lectures  are  intended  to  convey  to 
students  of  history  the  results  of  recent  Biblical 
criticism  and  of  modern  archaeological  discovery. 

h.  Biblical  Antiquities  (manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  Hebrews;. 
Weekly. 

A  series  of  eight  lectures,  four  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  ancient  Jewish  feasts  and 
their  survival  and  form  in  the  modern  synagogue,  and 
four  to  a  discussion  of  important  Biblical  monuments. 

11.  Dr.  Christopher  Johnston  will  lecture  on  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  East  (Babylonia,  Assyria, 

Persia,  Egypt,  Israel). 
A  series  to  weekly  lectures  on  the  Ancient  East,  with 
special  reference  of  Biblical  History  and  embodying  the 
results  of  modern  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  Oriental 
research. 

12.  James  Schouler,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  "History 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,"  will 
give  twenty-five  lectures  on  American  Constitu- 
Law. 

Three  hours  weekly,  in  February  and  March,  1893. 

This  course  will  embrace  a  study  of  Colonial  Charters 
and  State  Constitutions,  of  early  National  Tendencies, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  Convention  of 
1787,  with  an  historical  and  legal  commentary  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  amendments. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Schouler  will  lecture  on 
American  Political  History. 

13.  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  LL.D.,  of  Washington, 
D.C.  (U.  S.  Minister  to  Austria,  1877-81,  and  Minister 
to  Germany,  1884-85),  will  give  ten  lectures  on  the 
History  of  European  Diplomacy. 

14.  Dr.  Frederic  Bancroft  will  give  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  American  Diplomatic  History. 

15.  Dr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne  will  give  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Maryland. 


Political  Economy  and  Social  Science. 

1.  Professor  Henry  Carter  Adams,  of  the  University 

of  Michigan,  will  give  twenty  lectures  on  Finance. 

Five  hours  weekly,  beginning  early  in  1893. 

He  will  consider  such  topics  as  public  expenditures  ; 
budgets  ;  financial  administration  and  control ;  public 
domain  and  public  industries  ;  taxation  ;  public  debts. 

2.  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of  Smith  College,  North- 

hampton,  will  give  twenty-five  lectures  on  the 
Economic  Theory  of  Distribution. 
Four  hours  weekly,  for  six  weeks,  beginning  in 
October. 

The  course  will  present  a  theory  of  distribution  that, 
in  its  entirely,  is  new,  though  parts  of  it  have  been 
published.  It  will  isolate  and  separately  study  the 
static  forces  of  distribution.  It  will  afterwards  make 
a  separate  study  of  those  dynamic  influences  that  are 
dependent  on  changes  in  the  social  structure,  and  that 
act,  in  each  particular  instance,  only  transiently.  It 
will  show  that  in  a  social  state.production  is  a  synthesis, 
the  elements,  of  which  can  be  distinguished,  and  that 
distribution  is  an  analysis,  that  tends  wherever  natural 
law  has  its  way,  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  synthetic 
operation,  and  give  to  each  contributor  his  separate 
product.  Production  itself,  as  quantitatively  appor- 
tioned, is  identical  with  normal  distribution.  It  will 
attain  a  law  of  wages-and-interest  by  an  application  of 
the  abused  Ricardian  principle  that,  as  restricted  to 
the  field  of  the  rent  of  land,  has  blocked  the  way  to  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  general  distribution.  It  will 
reveal  the  direction  of  social  evolution. 

3.  Dr.  Sidney  Sherwood  will  give  a  course  of  twenty- 

five  lectures  on  Money  and  Banking. 

Four  hours  weekly,  beginning  in  November,  1892. 
This  course  will  review  briefly  the  history  of  money 
and  of  the  origin  and  development  of  banks.  Monetary 
theories,  and  the  more  important  problems  of  the  day 
connected  with  the  currency  will  be  presented  and 
discussed.    Particular  attention  will  be  gireu  to  the 
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A  ppendix  principles  and  working  of  the  great  banking  systems 
No.  16.        of  England,   Continental  Europe,   and  the  United 

  States. 

In  Social  Science  the  following  courses  may  be 
expected : 

4.  An  introductory  course  of  six  lectures  by  President 

GlLMAN. 

Weekly,  beginning  in  October. 

These  lectures  will  aim  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  scope  of  modern  discussions  respecting  the  principles 
of  public  education  and  philanthropy.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  by  which  those  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
visit  some  of  the  principal  public  institutions  of 
Baltimore  and  its  neighbourhood. 

5.  A  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  lectures  on  current  social 

problems  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  for 
several  years  past  in  the  service  of  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labour. 
Three  hours  weskly,  beginning  in  January,  1893. 
This  course  will  comprise  a  comparative  review  of 
social  legislation  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  past  twenty  years.     An  analytical  study 
will  also  be  made  of  such  questions  of  contemporary 
importance  as  the  social  functions   of  cities,  public 
assistance,   the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  the 
modern  industrial  system  and  its  effects  upon  the  family, 
the  liquor  traffic  in  its  relation  to  working  men,  tech- 
nical and  trade  education,  labour  movements,  a  shorter 
working  day,  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes,  social 
insurance,  and  other  topics  of  general  interest  from  the 
social  economic  point  of  view.    The  treatment  of  these 
subjects  will  be  comparative  and  practical.  While 
special  prominence  will  be  given  to  Europe,  American 
needs  and  experience  will  receive  due  attention. 

6.  A  course  of  ten  lectures  by  Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner, 

Superintendent  of  Charities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  upon  Charities  and  their  Administration, 
especially  upon  the  relief  of  the  unsuccessful  and 
dependent  classes. 

One  hour  weekly,  beginning  in  November,  1892. 
The  course  will  touch  upon  the  industrial  aspects  of 
natural  selection,  and  will  describe  what  is  being  done 
to  care  for  the  unsuccessful  and  dependent  classes,  and 
to  save  the  incompetent  or  semi-competent  from 
dependence.  American  experience  as  regards  public, 
private,  subsidized,  and  endowed  charities  will  be 
considered  and  the  ascertained  resnlts  of  various  forms 
of  benevolent  work,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  will  be 
indicated. 

7.  A  course  of  ten  lectures  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
American  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  on 
American  Municipal  Government  and  Civic  Training. 

8.  A  course  of  five  lectures  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Education. 

9.  A  course  of  five  lectures  by  James  MacAlister, 

LL.D.,  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education. 
The  following  topics  will  be  considered  :  The  Renais- 
sance in  its  relations  to  education ;  Comenius  and  his 
application  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  to  educational 
problems  ;  the  English  Renaissance  and  the  Humanistic 
movement  iu  England  ;  Rousseau  and  the  introduction 
of  Naturalism  in  education ;  Pestalozzi ;  Froebel ; 
Outlines  of  the  leading  European  systems  of  education  ; 
the  German  system  ;  education  in  France  from  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time;  the 
history  of  popular  education  iu  England  ;  some  leading 
questions  in  public  education  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

History  and  Politics. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Three  hours  weekly,  from  January  until  June,  with 
Dr.  J.  M.  Vincent. 

2.  Outlines  of  European  History  (substitute  for  Course 

I.) 

Three  houis  weekly,  from  January  to  June. 

3.  History,  Minor  Course  :  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 

in  translation. 
Weekly  through  the  year,  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Vincent. 

4.  History,  Minor  Course  :  Livy  and  Tacitus,  in  the 

original. 

Four  times  weekly,  with  classical  instructors,  Dr. 
K.  W.  Smith  and  Professor  Warren. 


5.  History,  Major  Course  :  Church  History  ;  Mediaaval 

and  Modern  Europe. 
Daily  through  the  year,  with  Professor  Adams  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Vincent. 

6.  Political    Science,    Minor    Course :  Elements  of 

Political  Economy. 

Daily  through  the  year,  with  Dr.  Sidney  Sherwood. 

Three  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  class-room 
drill  in  the  principles  of  Economic  Science,  the  text- 
books being  Walker's  Political  Economy  and  Mill's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  One  hour  a  week 
will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  economic  theory. 
Ingram's  History  of  Political  Economy  will  be  the  basis 
of  this  work.  One  hour  a  week  will  be  occupied  with 
the  application  of  economic  theory  to  certain  practical 
problems,  including  money  and  banking,  the  transpor- 
tation system,  municipal  public  works,  taxation,  and 
socialism.    Essays  will  be  required. 

7.  Political  Science,  Major  course :  International  Law 

and  Diplomatic  History  ;  English  and  American 
Constitutional  History.  Daily,  with  Professor 
Adams  and  Professor  Emmott. 


Note. — Graduates  with  insufficient  college  training 
in  History  and  Politics  are  recommended  to  take 
courses  5  and  6.  Ability  to  read  French  and  German 
at  sight,  is  required  of  all  graduates  before  they  can 
become  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Deficiencies 
in  these  languages  may  be  made  up  in  undergraduate 
classes. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Undergraduate  Courses  in  Philosophy  provide 
five  hours  weekly  of  required  work  for  one  year,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  E.  H.  Griffin. 

(a)  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic. 

In  this  class  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
general  theories  of  both  Deduction  and  Induction ;  to 
the  various  forms  of  thought :  notion,  judgment,  and 
reasoning  :  and  also  to  the  various  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  and  proof,  as  well  as  to  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism  and  the  detection  of  fallacies. 

The  topics  treated  of  will  include  the  following : 

(1)  .  Province  and  definition  of  logic. 

(2)  .  The  forms  of  thought :  notion,  judgment,  reason- 

ing. 

(a)  Terms  and  their  various  kinds. 

(6)  The  various  kinds  of  propositions  or  judgments ; 
opposition  and  conversion. 

(c)  Mediate  inference  or  syllogism. 

(d)  Aristotle's  classification  of  logical  and  material 

fallacies. 

(3)  .  Methods  of  scientific  investigation  and  proof. 

(4)  .  Fallacies  incident  to  induction. 

The  work  in  this  class  will  consist  of  short  informal 
lectures,  recitations,  themes,  epitomes,  &c. 

Text-books :  Jevons'  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic, 
Fowler's  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  with  selected 
passages  from  the  larger  works  of  Jevons,  and  from  the 
works  of  Mill,  Bain,  Venn,  Keynes,  and  other  recent 
writers. 

(b)  Psychology. 

The  instruction  in  psychology  is  intended  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  results  of  the  new  methods  of  study, 
the  recent  investigations  in  regard  to  the  quality  and 
intensity  of  sensations,  the  duration  of  psychic  acts,  etc. 
— in  general,  the  subjects  treated  in  Part  II.  of  Ladd's 
Physiological  Psychology — being  presented  with  suffi- 
cient detail  to  render  them  intelligible  and  interesting. 

Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  facts  of  conscious 
experience  as  known  through  introspection,  the  most 
important  end  to  be  secured  being,  it  is  believed,  such 
an  understanding  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mental  life  as 
shall  fit  one  for  wise  self-government  and  effective 
influence.  With  this  view,  such  powers  and  states  of 
mind  as  attention,  memory,  association,  habit,  imagi- 
nation, the  feelings,  the  will,  are  discussed  in  as  con- 
crete and  practical  a  way  as  possible.  A  text-book  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  but  this  is  largely 
supplemented  by  informal  lectures,  and  by  references  ' 
to  various  authorities.  One  essay  on  an  assigned  sub- 
ject is  required  from  each  member  of  the  class. 
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A  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  is  given,  as  a  voluntary  course,  in  the  Biological 
Laboratory. 

Text  Books :  Baldwin's  Handbook  of  Psychology, 
Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology,  James's  Psychology, 
Hoffding's  Outlines  of  Psychology,  Dewey's  Psychology. 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Porter's  Human 
Intellect,  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  Ladd's 
Physiological  Psychology. 

(c)  Ethics. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  ethics  and  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  prin  ciples  to  the  guidance  of  conduct  and 
the  formation  of  a  manly  character  are  considered  with 
special  reference  to  the  Christian  theory  of  morals. 
The  great  historic  systems — hedonism,  utilitarianism, 
intuitionism — and  the  relation  to  ethical  theory  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  are  discussed  with  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  student  to  reach  a  just  and  intelligent 
view  of  the  grounds  and  nature  of  moral  obligation. 
But,  while  keeping  to  a  scientific  basis,  the  aim  through- 
out is  to  make  the  instruction  of  a  directly  practical 
nature,  and  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  problems  con- 
sidered upon  questions  of  practical  ethics. 

The  subject  is  taught  by  lectures,  recitations  from 
a  text-book — Fowler's  Principles  of  Morals,  Part  II., 
being  used  at  present — and  references  to  the  works  of 
the  most  important  writers.  One  essay  is  required 
from  each  member  of  the  class. 

Text  Books :  Calderwood's  Handbook  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Janet's  Elements  of  Morals  and  Theory  of  Morals, 
Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Sidgwick's 
Methods  of  Ethics,  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  Mar- 
tensen's  Christian  Ethics,  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics. 

An  outline  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  given  by 
Professor  Griffin  as  a  voluntary  course. 


For  next  year  the  following  advanced  courses  in 
Philosophy  are  offered : 

1.  Modern  Philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Kant. 

Weekly,  through  the  year.    Professor  Griffin. 

2.  Modern  Ethical  Theories. 

Fortnightly,  two  hours.    Professor  Chimin. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  Pathology  is  given  in  the  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  by 
Professor  William  H.  Welch,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  and 
Dr.  George  H.  F.  Ntjttall.  The  courses  are  open  to 
physicians,  medical  students,  and  advanced  students  of 
Biology  who  have  had  the  requisite  training  in  Normal 
Histology.  Those  who  lack  this  training  are  advised 
to  take  a  course  in  Normal  Histology,  for  which  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
University  by  Professor  Martin  and  his  assistants. 

1.  Advanced  and  Special  Work.     Professor  Welch, 

Dr.  Flexner,  and  Dr.  Nuttall. 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  advanced  work  and  special 
research  in  Pathological  Histology,  Experimental 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  large  material  for 
investigations  in  Pathological  Histology,  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  work  in  Experimental  Patho- 
logy and  with  cultures  and  facilities  for  bacteriological 
research.  Rooms  for  photo-micrographic  work  have 
been  fitted  up.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
material  from  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and  from  post- 
mortem examinations.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  patho- 
logical study  of  diseases  of  animals,  for  which  purpose 
abundant  material  has  been  collected.  Some  know- 
ledge of  vegetable  pathology  is  expected  from  those 
who  select  pathology  as  the  principal  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Special  subjects  for 
research  will  be  assigned  to  those  who  wish  and  are 
prepared  to  undertake  original  investigation. 

2.  Post-mortem  Examinations.    Professor  Welch  and 

Dr.  Flexner. 

Frequent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  witness  post-mortem 
examinations  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  methods 
of  conducting  such  examinations  and  of  recording  in 
proper  protocols  the  results.  The  autopsy  theatre  is  in 
the  Pathological  Laboratory. 


3.  Pathological  Demonstrations.    Professor  Welch  and  Appendix 
Dr.  Flexner.  No.  16. 

Fresh  material  from  the  Hospital  and  from  post-   

mortem  examinations  held  in  the  Pathological  Labora- 
tory and  elsewhere  in  the  city  is  demonstrated  in 
connexion  with  the  course  in  pathological  histology. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  frozen  microscopical  sections 
of  these  fresh  specimens  and  students  are  often  given 
portions  of  morbid  specimens  to  harden  and  to  prepare 
for  microscopical  examination.  A  useful  collection  of 
museum  specimens  is  also  employed  in  demonstrating 
the  gross  lesions. 

4.  Pathological  Histology.    Professor  Welch  and  Dr. 

Flexner. 

Two  courses,  one  beginning  in  the  early  part  of 
October  and  the  other  the  first  of  February,  are  given 
in  this  subject  on  three  afternoons  of  the  week. 

After  the  study  of  inflammation  and  other  subjects 
in  general  pathology,  the  pathological  histology  of  the 
different  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  is  taken  up  in 
regular  order.  Microscopical  sections  are  given  to  be 
stained,  mounted,  and  carefully  studied  and  drawn. 
The  student  is  encouraged  also  to  cut  sections  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  technique  of  pathological 
histology,  and  in  general  to  perform  as  much  indepen- 
dent work  as  his  time  will  permit.  Written  examina- 
tions, consisting  in  the  diagnosis  and  description  of 
microscopical  sections,  are  held  frequently  during  this 
course.  Those  who  wish  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks' 
duration  in  pathological  and  clinical  microscopy  are 
not  advised  to  come  here. 

5.  Bacteriology.    Professor  Welch  and  Dr.  Nuttall. 
Courses  in  Bacteriology  begin  the  middle  of  October 

and  the  first  of  February. 

These  courses  consist  in  practical  work  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratory,  which  occupies  rooms  in  the 
pathological  building.  The  student  is  taught  the  pre- 
paration of  culture  media,  the  principles  of  disinfection 
and  sterilization,  methods  of  cultivating,  staiuing  and 
studying  bacteria,  and  familiarity  with  the  important 
species  of  bacteria,  particularly  those  of  a  pathogenic 
nature.  This  department  is  fully  supplied  witb  the 
requisite  apparatus  and  cultures  for  bacteriological 
work. 

6.  Lectures.     In  addition  to   the   informal  lectures 

introducing  the  study  of  each  new  topic  in  the 
practical  courses  in  the  laboratory,  systematic 
lectures  are  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  Pathological  Laboratory 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  aud 
March  in  the  clinical  amphitheatre  of  the  Hos- 
pital. These  lectures,  which  are  upon  selected 
subjects  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  medicine, 
and  surgery,  are  announced  in  a  special  pro- 
gramme issued  by  the  Hospital. 

7.  Societies.    The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Medical 

Society,  Historical  Club,  and  Journal  Club  meet 
in  the  library  of  the  Hospital,  one  upon  each 
Monday  evening,  and  are  open  to  those  working 
in  the  Laboratory  and  to  others. 

8.  Library.    The  library  of  the  Hospital  is  supplied 

with  an  increasing  collection  of  medical  books 
and  periodicals.  The  leading  foreign  and  Ame- 
rican medical  journals  are  taken. 
Students  in  the  pathological  laboratory  are  permitted 
also  to  make  use  of  the  general  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  special  library  of  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  which  contains  the  standard  biological 
works  and  sets  of  the  more  important  journals  pertain- 
ing to  biology.  The  library  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
is  also  available,  and  is  especially  rich  in  proceedings 
of  learned  societies,  and  other  works  of  reference.  The 
library  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  Washington 
by  special  arrangement  permits  books  from  its  unri- 
valled collection  to  be  sent  when  desired  to  the  Hospital 
and  Laboratory.  The  proximity  of  Washington  permits 
the  ready  consultation  of  books  in  the  libraries  there 
and  the  examination  of  the  valuable  specimeus  in  the 
Army  Medical  Museum. 

9.  Publications.   The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin, 

issued  monthly,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Reports  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  Hospital 
societies,  articles  by  the  hospital  staff  and  the 
results  of  most  of  the  researches  conducted  in  the 
Hospital  and  pathological  laboratory.  These 
afford  a  ready  means  of  publication  of  original 
work  done  in  the  pathological  laboratory  as  well 
as  in  the  Hospital. 
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Appendix  10.  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  The  pathological  labo- 
No.  16.  ratory  being  upon  the  same  grounds  with  the 

  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  the 

opportunities  are  convenient  for  combining  clini- 
cal work,  attendance  upon  operations  and  clinical 
lectures,  and  studies  in  the  clinical  laboratory 
with  the  work  in  pathology. 

Conferring  of  Degrees,  June  14,  1892. 

The  public  ceremony  of  conferring  dogreos  was  held 
in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  Maryland  Avenue 
and  Preston  Street,  on  Tuesday,  June  14,  at  5  p.m. 

The  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Candidates  for  Degrees 
assembled  in  the  lecture  room  adjoining  the  Church  at 
a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  and  proceeded  to  seats 
reserved  for  them.  The  Candidates  for  Degrees  wore 
the  cap  and  gown  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
TTayl and  D.  Ball,  the  Pastor  of  the  Church. 

Professor  Emmott  presented  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  degree  was 
conferred  by  the  President  of  the  University.  (See  list 
infra.) 

An  address  to  the  new  Doctors  of  Philosophy  was 
then  made  by  Professor  Gildersleeve. 

Professor  Griffin  presented  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred by  the  President  of  the  University.  (See  list  on 
page  37.) 

An  address  to  the  new  Bachelors  of  Arts  was  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Morton  Stewart,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Certificates  in  Electrical  Engineering  were  given  to 
the  gentlemen  named  on  page  37. 

Professor  Adams  read  the  list  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Marshall  prize  and  of  the  other  prizes  in  the  department 
of  history  and  politics.    (See  page  38.) 

The  honours  and  appointments  of  the  year  were 
announced  by  President  Oilman.   (See  pages  37  and  38.) 

Music  was  rendered  by  the  Beethoven  Terrace 
Amateur  Orchestra,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Turnbull,  Director. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  there  was  a  reception 
of  the  graduates  of  the  year  and  their  friends  in  the 
parlours  of  the  church. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  having  referred  the  matter  of 
Academic  Dress  to  the  Board  of  University  Studies, 
the  latter  body  has  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  every  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  shall  be  entitled  to  wear,  on 
all  fitting  occasions,  a  gown  of  the  prescribed  shape, 
made  of  either  black  silk  or  black  stuff,  and  a  hood 
made  of  black  silk,  lined  with  scarlet  silk  and  edged 
with  gold. 

Resolved,  That  every  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  shall  be  entitled  to  wear,  on  all 
fitting  occasions,  a  gown  of  the  prescribed  shape,  made 
of  black  stuff,  and  a  hood  made  of  black  stuff,  lined 
with  white  silk  and  edged  with  dark  blue. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED,  JUNE  14,  1892. 

Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

Eugene  Thomas  Allen,  of  Athol,  Mas.,  A.  B., 
Amherst  College,  1887.  Subjects:  Chemistry,  Mine- 
ralogy, and  Geology.  Thesis :  The  Reaction  between 
Lead  Dioxide  and  Potassium  Permanganate. 

William  Wilson  Baden,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1881.  Subjects  :  Greek,  Sanskrit 
and  Roman  Law.  Thesis :  The  Principal  Figures  of 
Language  and  Figures  of  Thought  in  Isaeus  and  the 
Guardianship-Speeches  of  Demosthenes. 

Robert  Payne  Bigelow,  of  Washington,  D.  O,  S.  B., 
Harvard  University,  1887.  Subjects  :  Morphology, 
Physiology,  and  Botany.  Thesis  :  Anatomy  and 
Development  of  Cassiopea  Xamachana. 

Edwin  Whitfield  Bowen,  of  Ashland,  Va.,  A.  B., 
Randolph  Macon  College,  1887.  Subjects  :  English, 
Latin,  and  German.  Thesis  :  An  Historical  Study  of 
the  e-Vowel  in  Accented  Syllables  from  Anglo-Saxon 
to  Modern  English. 


Immanuel  Moses  Casanowicz,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
University  of  Basle.  Subjects:  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and 
Greek.    Thesis  :  Paronomasia  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Starr  Willakd  Cutting,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  A.  B., 
Williams  College,  1887.  Subjects  c  German,  French, 
and  History.  Thesis  :  the  Subjunctive  in  the  Works  of 
Hartman  von  Aue. 

Albert  Bernhardt  Faust,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  A.  B., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889.  Subjects :  German, 
English,  and  History.  Thesis  :  Charles  Sealsfield  (Karl 
Postl)  :  Materials  for  a  Biography ;  a  Study  of  his 
Style  ;  his  Influence  upon  American  Literature. 

George  Wilton  Field,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  A.  B., 
Brown  University,  1887.  Subjects  ;  Morphology, 
Physiology,  and  Botany.  Thesis  :  The  Larva  of 
Asterias  Vulgaris. 

Joseph  Elliott  Gilpin,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1889.  Subjects  :  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,-  and  Geology.  Thesis  Orcin-sulphon- 
phthalei'ns  and  Trichlorphosphanil. 

John  Leslie  Hall,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Randolph 
Macon  College.  Subjects  :  English,  German,  and 
History.  Thesis  :  Beowulf :  An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic 
Poem,  rythmically  translated,  with  critical  annota- 
tions. 

William  Asbury  Harris,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  A.  M., 
Richmond  College,  1886.  Subjects  :  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
and  Latin.  Thesis  :  Plato  as  a  Narrator  ;  A  Study  in 
the  Myths. 

Frederick  Clemson  Howe,  of  Meadvillc,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Allegheny  College,  1889.  Subjects:  Political  Economy, 
History,  and  Jurisprudence.  Thesis :  A  History  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  System. 

William  Isaac  Hull,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1889.  Subjects :  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence.  Thesis  :  Maryland, 
Independence,  and  the  Confederation. 

Harry  Clary  Jones,  of  New  London,  Md.,  A.  B., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889.  Subjects  :  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Thesis :  Determination  of 
the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cadmium  and  the  Preparation  of 
certain  of  its  Sub-compounds. 

James  Lawrence  Kellogg,  of  Kewanee,  111.,  S.  B., 
Olivet  College,  1888.  Subjects:  Morphology,  Physi- 
ology, and  Botany.  Thesis  :  Degeneracy  in  the 
LameHibranchiata. 

Charles  Rollin  Keyes,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  S.  B., 
Iowa  State  University,  1887.  Subjects  :  Geology, 
Palaeontology,  and  Biology.  Thesis :  The  Principal 
Mississippian  Section:  A  Classification  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Rocks  of  the  Mississipi  Basin. 

Elmer  Peter  Kohler,  of  Egypt,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Muhlen- 
berg College,  1886.  Subjects :  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Mineralogy.  Thesis :  Action  of  Aniline  on  the 
Chlorides  of  Ortho-sulpho-benzoic  Acid. 

Paul  Erasmus  Lauer,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  A.  B.,  Adel- 
bert  College,  1885.  Subjects  :  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  History  of  Philosophy.  Thesis:  Church 
and  State  in  New  England. 

Edwin  Seelye  Lewis,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.  B., 
Wabash  College,  1888.  Subjects  :  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Italian,  and  History.  Thesis :  The  Guernsey 
Dialect. 

David  Judson  Lingle,  of  Chicago,  111.,  S.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1885.  Subjects  :  Physiology, 
Zoology,  and  Geology.  Thesis  :  Vaso-motor  Nerves  of 
the  heart. 

Alvin  Frank  Linn,  of  Springfield,  O,  A.  B.,  Witten- 
berg College,  1884.  Subjects  :  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
and  Geology.  Thesis  :  I.  Sulphon-Fluoresce'in  and 
Related  Compounds  ;  II.  Some  Experiment!-:  on  the 
Rate  of  Oxidation  of  the  three  Toluic  Acids  by  Potas- 
sium Permanganate  in  Alkaline  Solution. 

James  Alexander  Lyman,  of  Amboy,  Hi.,  A.  B., 
Beloit  College,  1888.  Subjects  :  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy, and  Physics.  Thesis  :  The  PhthaleVns  of 
Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic  Acid. 

John  Hanson  Thomas  Main,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B., 
Moore's  Hill  College,  1880.  Subjects  :  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
and  Latin.  Thesis  :  Locative  Expressions  in  the  Attic 
Orators. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  A. 
B.,  Williams  College,  1889.  Subjects  :  English,  Ger- 
man, and  History  of  Philosophy.  Thesis  :  The 
Conditional  Sentence  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Michael  Andrew  Mikkelsen,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
A.  B.,  Luther  College,  1886.  Subjects  :  History, 
Political  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence.  Thesis :  The 
Bishop  Hill  Colony. 

Robert  Milton  Parks,  Jr.,  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  A.  B., 
Indiana    University,    1879.     Subjects  :  Chemistry, 
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Mineralogy,  aud  Geology.  Thesis :  Action  of  Methyl 
Alcohol  on  Para-diazo-ortho-toluene-sulphonic  Acid. 

John  Dyneley  Prince,  of  New  York  City,  A.  B., 
Columbia  College,  1888.  Subjects :  Assyrian,  Hebrew, 
and  German.   Thesis:  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin." 

Chakles  Hunter  Ross,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  S.  B.,  Ala- 
bama Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1886. 
Subjects :  English,  German,  and  French.  Thesis :  The 
Absolute  Participle  in  Middle  and  Modern  English. 

Harry  Luman  Russell,  of  Poynette,  Wis.,  S.  B., 
University  of  "Wisconsin,  1888.  Subjects  :  Pathology, 
Botany,  and  Physiology.  Thesis :  Bacteria  in  their 
Relation  to  Vegetable  Tissue. 

William  Amasa  Scott,  of  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Rochester,  1888.  Subjects  ■  Political 
Economy,  History,  and  Jurisprudence.  Thesis :  The 
Repudiation  of  State  Debts. 

Will  Bush  Shober,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  St.  John's 
College,  1885.  Subjects  :  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
Physics.  Thesis :  Action  of  certain  Alcohols  on  Para- 
diazo-benzene-sulphonic  Acid. 

Martin  Bell  Stubbs,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Haverford  College,  1888.  Subjects :  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy, and  Physics.  Thesis :  Nitro-ortho-sulpho-ben- 
zoic  Acid  and  some  of  its  Derivatives. 

Harry  Maas  Ullmann,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1889.  Subjects  :  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  and  Physics.  Thesis  :  Para-chlor- 
meta-sulpho-benzoic  Acid. 

Bert  John  Vos,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Michigan,  1888.  Subjects  :  German, 
Greek,  and  English.  Thesis:  Diction,  Formal- Style, 
and  Rime-Technic  of  Hartman  von  Aue. 


John  Stewart,  Jr.  ,  of  Baltimore. 
Redmond  Conyngham  Stewart,  of  Baltimore. 
Arthur  Bertram  Turner,  of  Baltimore. 
Harold  John  Turner,  of  Baltimore. 
Richard  Henry  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

On  Commemoration  Day,  February  .22,  1892,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on — 
James  Wesley  Harvey,  Jr.,  of  Catonsville,  Md. 


Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 

William  Hand  Browne,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890. 

Henry  Wakefield  Frye,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  A.  B.,  Colby 
University,  1889. 

Norman  Crawford  McPherson,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1889. 

Arthur  Judson  Warner,  of  Marietta,  0.,  A.  B.,  Mari- 
etta, 1889. 

Ezra  Carl  Breithaupt,  of  Berlin,  Ont. 

Hugh  Pattison,  of  McDonogh,  Md. 

George  Henry  Hutton,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 

Robert  Ernest  Hutton,  of  Baltimore. 

Charles  William  Waidner,  of  Baltimore. 


RECENT  APPOINTMENTS  AND  HONORS. 


On  Commemoration  Day,  February  22,  1892,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on— 

William  Levering  Devries,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888.  Subjects :  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Thesis  :  Ethopoiia  :  A  Rhetorical 
Study  of  the  Types  of  Character  in  the  Orations  of 
Lysias. 

Charles  Lane  Poor,  of  New  York  City,  S.  B.,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1886.  Subjects  :  Astronomy, 
Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Thesis  :  The  Action  of 
Jupiter  upon  Comet  V,  1889. 

John  Cunningham  Robertson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1885.  Subjects  :  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German.  Thesis  :  The  Gorgianic  Figures 
in  Early  Greek  Prose. 


Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Harry  Adler,  of  Baltimore. 

Newton  Diehl  Baker,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 

Charles  Gambrill  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore. 

Edwin  Bernhard  Behrend,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lunsford  Emory  Bennett,  of  Mt.  Washington,  Md. 

Arthur  Fisher  Bentley,  of  Nebraska. 

George  Edward  Boynton,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Richardson  Brown,  of  Baltimore. 

Alfred  Cookman  Bryan,  of  Rising  Sim,  Md. 

Charles  Weathers  Bump,  of  Baltimore. 

William  Calvin  Chesndt,  of  Baltimore. 

John  Edwin  Davis,  of  Baltimore. 

Henry  Haywood  Glassie,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leon  Emanuel  Greenbaum,  of  Baltimore. 

William  August  Haussmann,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jose  Lewis  Hirsh,  of  Baltimore. 

Morris  James,  of  Kentucky. 

Hugh  Judge  Jewett,  Jr.,  of  Glenville,  Md. 

Theodore  Woolsey  Johnson,  of  Baltimore. 

John  Holladay  Latane,  of  Baltimore. 

Edward  Jaquelin  L'Engle,  of  Florida. 

Earl  Perkins  Lothrop,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Whitney  Mixter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  Alexander  Montgomery,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  Flack  Norris,  of  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Dobbin  Penniman,  of  St.  Denis,  Md. 

Charles  William  Peppler,  of  Baltimore. 

Albert  Moore  Reese,  of  Baltimore. 

William  Miller  Roberts,  of  Baltimore. 

Abram  Bark  Snively,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Sargent  Stearns,  of  Washington,  D.  0. 

Charles  Daniel  Steenken,  of  Baltimore. 

Leopold  Stern,  of  Baltimore. 

Lester  Latham  Stevens,  of  Baltimore. 

Custav  Lurman  Stewart,  of  Baltimore, 


The  following  promotions  and  appointments  have 
recently  been  made  in  this  University  : 

George  H.  Emmott,  A.  M.,  now  Associate  Professor, 
to  be  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence. 

Fabian  Franklin,  Ph.  D.,  now  Associate  Professor, 
to  be  a  Professor  in  the  Mathematical  Department. 

Edward  Renouf,  Ph.  D.,  now  Associate,  to  be  Collegi- 
ate Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Wood,  Ph.  D.,  now  Associate  Professor,  to  be 
Professor  of  German. 

Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  now  Associate,  to  be 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

William  B.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  now  Associate,  to  be 
Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Geology. 

George  P.  Dreyer,  Ph.  D.,  now  Senior  Demonstrator, 
to  be  Associate  in  Biology. 

Simon  Flexner,  M.  D.,  now  Fellow,  to  be  Associate 
in  Pathology. 

C.  W.  Emil  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  now  Fellow  by  Courtesy, 
to  be  Associate  in  Greek. 

George  H.  F.  Nuttall,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  now  Assistant, 
to  be  Associate  in  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 

Lorain  S.  Hulburt,  A.  M.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Fellows  by  Courtesy,  1892-93. 

Julius  Blume,  of  Minister,  Germany,  late  Fellow. 

A.  L.  Bondurant,  A.  B.,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  S.  B.,  of  Minnesota,  late  Fellow. 

John  P.  Lotsey,  Ph.  D.,  of  Holland. 

Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  late 
Fellow. 

George  0.  Squier,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Baltimore,  late 
Fellow. 

Joseph  M.  Willard,  A.  B.,  of  New  Hampshire,  late 
Fellow. 

Fellows,  1892-93. 

Burleigh  Smart  Annis,  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  A.  B., 
Colby  University,  1885.  Astronomy. 

Lewellys  Franklin  Barker,  of  Baltimore,  M.  B., 
University  of  Toronto,  1890.  Pathology. 

Melvin  Brandow,  of  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  A.  B., 
Rutgers  College,  1888.  Greek. 

Alexander  Mitchell  Carroll,  of  Ashville,  N.  C, 
A.  M.,  Richmond  College,  1888.  Greek. 

Harry  Max  Ferren,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Wes- 
tern University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891.  German. 

David  Hull  Holmes,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  A.  B.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  1885.    Sanskrit  and  Greece. 

Arthur  John  Hopkins,  of  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson, 
N-  Y.,  A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1885.  Chemistry. 
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Theodore  Hough,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1886.    Animal  Physiology. 

James  Alton  James,  of  Hazel  Green,  Wis.,  B.  L., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1888.  History. 

Francis  Plaisted  King,  of  Portland,  Me.,  A.  B., 
Colby  University,  1890.  Geology. 

Emory  Bair  Lease,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  A.  B.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  1885.  Latin. 

Edward  Payson  Manning,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  A.  B., 
Brown  University,  1889.  Matematics. 

Lucius  Salisbury  Merriam  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
S.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1889.   Political  Economy. 

Louis  Emil  Menger,  of  Cliriuon,  Miss.,  A.  B.,  Missis- 
sippi College,  1888.    Romance  Languages. 

Maynard  Mayo  Metcalf,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
Oberlin  College,  1889.    Animal  Moi-phology. 

Rene  de  Poyen-Bellisle,  of  Baltimore,  Bach,  es 
Lettres,  University  of  Pram  r  1876.  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Arthur  Percy  Saunders,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  A.  B-, 
University  of  Toronto,  1890.  Chemistry. 

Daniel  Gurden  Stevens,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B„ 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1891.    Semitic  languages. 

Frederick  Tupper,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  A.  B., 
Charleston  College,  1890.  English. 

Prank  Alfred  Wolff,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890.    Physics  and  Chemistry. 


Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  A.  B.,  to  occupy  the  table 
allotted  to  this  University  at  the  Laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Pish  Commission,  Woods'  Holl. 


Honours  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

University  Scholars. 

Thomas  Richardson  Brown. 

Leon  Emanuel  Greenbaum. 

Charles  William  Peppler. 

Theodore  Woolsey  Johnson. 

Arthur  Fisher  Bentley. 

William  Calvin  Chesnut. 
/  Edwin  Bernhard  Behrend. 
X  Leopold  Stern. 

James  Flack  Norris. 

Alfred  Cookman  Bryan. 


Honourable  Mention. 

Edward  Jaquelin  L'Engle. 

Charles  Weathers  Bump. 

Newton  Diehl  Baker,  Jr. 

Lunsford  Emory  Bennett. 

Arthur  Bertram  Turner. 

Lester  Latham  Stevens. 
/  Henry  Haywood  Glassie. 
X  John  Holladay  Latane. 


Hopkins  Scholars,  1892-93. 

From,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Honorary  Scholars : 

J.  S.  Bassett  (A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  N.  C),  of  North 
Carolina. 

D.  C.  Branson  (A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  N.  C),  of 
North  Carolina. 

E.  R.  Carichoff  (A.  M.,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity), of  Virginia. 

J.  H.  Gorrell  (A.  M.,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity), of  Virginia. 

W.  R.  Grey  (A.  B.,  Davidson  College),  of  North 
Carolina. 

L.  M.  Harris  (A.  B.,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity), of  Virginia. 

J.  L.  Lake  (A.  M.,  Richmond  College),  of  Virginia. 

S.  R.  McKee  (A.  B.,  Davidson  College),  of  North 
Carolina. 

W.  A.  Montgomery  (A.  B.,  J.  H.  U),  of  North 
Carolina. 

George  Shipley  (A.  M.,  Randolph-Macon  College),  of 
Virginia. 

Frank  Suter  (A.  M.,  Columbian  University),  of 
Virginia. 


Scholars : 

E.  T.  Bynum  (A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College),  of  North 
Carolina. 

C.  R.  Duvall  (B.  S.,  West  Virginia  University),  of 
Virginia. 

H.  A.  Grey  (A.  B.,  Davidson  College),  of  North 
Carolina. 

B.  C.  Hinde  (A.  M.,  Central  College,  Mo.),  of  North 
Carolina. 

E.  V.  Howell  (A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College),  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.  R.  Hundley  (A.  B.,  Richmond  College),  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

J.  M.  McBryde,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

B.  S.  Mitchell  (B.  S.,  Wake  Forest  College),  of 

North  Carolina. 
J.  H.  Pridgen  (A.  M.,  Wake  Forest  College),  of 

North  Carolina. 
B.  F.  Suarpe  (A.   M.,  Wesleyan   University),  of 

Virginia. 

T.  L.  Watson  (B.  S.,  Va.  Agric.  and  Mech.  College), 
of  Virginia. 

From  Maryland. 

I.  For  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year  : 
Honorary  Scholars — 

Henry  Skinner  West. 
Eli  Frank. 
/Walter  Cox. 
I.Frank  Roy  Rutter. 
Scholars — 

/Milton  Reizenstein. 
X  Simon  H.  Stein. 

II.  For  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  second  year : 
Honorary  Scholars — 

SlEGMUND  SONNEBORN. 

Louis  Philip  Hamburger. 
Howabd  Blake  Dowell. 

Scholars — 

/Charles  Carroll  Schenck. 
X  Mokris  Ames  Soper. 

HONOURABLS  MflNTION. 

For  proficiency  in  the  studieg  of  the  second  year  : 
Leo  Wolfenstein,  of  Ohio. 

Ineligible  to  a  scholarship,  on  account  of  residence, 
but  equal  in  rank  to  the  holders  of  Honorary  Hopkins 
Scholarships. 

Washington  Scholars. 

Frank  Andrews. 

George  Stevens  Maynard. 

John  Marshall  Prizes. 

For  important  contributions  to  historical  and  political 
science  published  in  former  years,  by  graduates  of  this 
University,  a  likeness  in  bronze  of  the  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  (the  gift  of  a  lady  in  New 
England),  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  persons  below 
named : — 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  for  his  book  entitled  "Public  Debts." 

Professor  Charles  H.  Levermore,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  his  history  of  the 
"  Republic  of  New  Haven." 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  for  his  book  on  "  Congressional  Govern- 
ment." 

For  an  important  contribution  to  historical  and 
political  science,  published  during  the  current  year,  by 
a  member  of  this  University  : — 

Dr.  John  M.  Vincent,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, for  his  work  entitled  "State  and  Federal 
Government  in  Switzerland." 

The  prize  [$100]  given  by  a  lady  of  Batimore,  and 
designated  at  her  requested  as  the  Scharf-Birney  prize, 
was  awarded  to  Professor  F.  W.  Blackmar,  now  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  for  his  book  on  "  Spanish  In- 
stitutions of  the  Southwest." 

The  prize  [$50]  given  by  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Bar  for  a  contribution  to  institutional  or  legal  history 
was  awarded  to  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews,  now  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  for  his  book  on  "  The  English  Manor." 
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Calendar,  1892-93. 

The  seventeenth  academic  year  begins  Saturday, 
October  1,  1892,  and  continues  till  June  15,  1893. 

The  autumn  examinations  for  admission  to  under- 
graduate classes  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  3, 
Tuesday,  October  4,  and  Wednesday,  October  5. 

There  will  be  a  Christmas  recess  and  a  Spring  recess. 

Commemoration  Day  falls  on  Wednesday,  Febrnarv 
22,  1893. 

Dates  of  Matriculation  Examinations, 
Monday,  October  3. 

9-10.30  a.m— English. 
10.30-11.30  a.m.— History. 
11.30  a.m.-12.30  p.m.— Science. 
3  p.m. — Latin. 

Tuesday,  October  4. 

9  a.m. — Arithmetic  and  algebra. 
3  p.m. — Geometry. 

Wednesday,  October  5. 

9  a.m. — Trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry. 

3  p.m. — Greek. 

3  p.m. — French  and  German. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PRESS. 

I.  The  American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 

This  journal  was  commenced  in  1878,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Professor  Sylvester.  It  is  now 
conducted  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  as  Editor,  and 
Professor  T.  Craig  as  Associate  Editor.  Thirteen 
volumes  of  about  400  pages  each  have  been  issued,  and 
the  fourteenth  is  in  progress.  It  appears  quarterly,  in 
the  quarto  form.  Subscription  $5  per  year.  Single 
numbers  $1.50.  Complete  sets,  Vols.  I.-XVL,  will  be 
furnished  at  $70. 


II.  The  American  Chemical  Journal. 

This  journal  was  commenced  in  1879,  with  Professor 
Remsen  as  Editor.  Thirteen  volumes  have  been  issued, 
and  the  fourteenth  is  in  progress.  Eight  numbers,  of 
about  72  pages  each,  are  issued  yearly.  Subscription 
$4  per  year.  Single  numbers  50  cents.  Complete  sets, 
Vols.  I.-XI.,  will  be  furnished  for  $56. 


III.  The  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

The  publication  of  this  journal  commenced  in  1880, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  Gildersleeve. 
Twelve  volumes  of  about  570  pages  each  have  been 
issued,  and  the  thirteenth  is  in  progress.  It  appears 
fours  times  yearly.  Subscription  $3  per  volume. 
Single  numbers  $1.00.  Complete  sets,  Vols.  I .-XII., 
will  be  furnished  for  $36. 


IV.  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory. 
(Including  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory.) 

The  publication  of  these  papers  commenced  in  1879, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Martin,  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Brooks.  Pour  volumes  of 
about  500  pages,  octavo,  and  40  plates  each,  have  been 
issued,  and  the  fifth  is  in  progress.  Subscription  $5 
per  volume.    The  early  volumes  are  out  of  print. 

V.  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  commenced  in  1882, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  Adams.  Nine 
series  are  now  completed  and  the  tenth  series  is  in 
progress.  Eleven  extra  volumes  have  also  been  issued 
Subscription  $3  per  volume.  Complete  sets,  20  volumes, 
will  bo  furnished  for  $42. 

o  82290. 


VI.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

The  University  Circulars  are  published,  at  convenient 
intervals  during  the  academic  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  intelligence  to  the  various  members  of 
the  University  in  respect  to  work  which  is  here  in  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
official  announcements  from  the  governing  and  teaching 
bodies.  The  publication  of  the  Circulars  began  in 
December,  1879,  and  one  hundred  numbers  have  since 
been  issued.  Subscription  $1  per  year.  Subscribers 
to  the  Circulars  will  also  receive  the  Annual  Register 
and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  University. 


VII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports. 

Subscription  $5  per  volume.  Volume  III.  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

VIII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin. 

The  Hospital  Bulletin  contains  announcements  of 
courses  of  lectures,  programmes  of  clinical  and  patho- 
logical study,  details  of  hospital  and  dispensary  practice, 
abstracts  of  papers  read  and  other  proceedings  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Hospital,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Hospital. 
Nine  numbers  will  be  issued  annually.  Subscriptions 
$1  per  year.    Volume  III.  is  in  progress. 

IX.  Contributions  to  Assyriology  and  Comparative 
Semitic  Philology. 

Professor  Delitzsch,  of  Leipsic,  and  Professor  Haupt, 
of  Baltimore,  editors.  Vol.  I.,  Part  1  (368  pp.).  Price 
$8.    Volume  II.  is  in  progress. 


X.  Annual  Report  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Presented  by  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
reviewing  the  operations  of  the  University,  during  the 
past  academic  year. 
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Annual  Register  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 


Giving  the  list  of  the  officers  and  students,  and  con- 
taining detailed  statements  as  to  the  regulations  and 
work  of  the  University. 

Announcements  of  proposed  lectures,  courses  of 
instruction,  etc.,  appear  in  the  University  Circulars,  or 
are  separately  issued  as  programmes  from  time  to 
time. 

Description  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  John  S. 
Billings,  Editor.    116  pp.  and  56  plates.    4to.  $7.50. 

Rowland's  Photograph  of  the  Normal  Solar  Spectrum. 
Set  of  ten  plates  mounted  on  cloth,  $20.00 ;  single 
plates,  $2.50. 

The  teaching  of  the  Apostles  (complete  facsimile  text 
edition).  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Editor.  110  pp.  and  10 
plates.    4to.    $5.00,  cloth. 

Selected  Morphological  Monographs.  W.  K.  Brooks, 
Editor.  Vol.  I.  370  pp.  and  51  plates.  4to.  $7.50, 
cloth. 

Reproduction  in  Phototype  of  a  Syriac  MS.  with  the 
Antilegomena  Epistles.  Edited  by  I.  H.  Hall.  $3.00, 
paper ;  $4.00,  cloth. 

By  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Peirce,  Editor.      123  pp.  12mo. 


Studies  in  Logic. 
University.  C.  S. 
$2.00. 

The  Oyster.  By 


W.  K.  Brooks.    210  pp.  and  14 
plates.    12mo.  $1.00. 

An  Excursion  Map  to  Baltimore  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.   Revised  by  G.  H.  Williams.  11.00. 

The  constitution  of  Japan,  with  Speeches,  etc.,  illus- 
trating its  significance.    48  pp.    16mo.    50  cents. 

Essays  and  Studies.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 
520  pp.  small  4to.    $3.50,  cloth. 

Memoir  on  the  Salpa.  By  W.  K.  Brooks.  200  pp. 
and  50  coloured  plates.    4to.    Price,  $5.00. 

Bibliographia  Hopkinsiensis.  Part  I. :  Philology. 
52  pp.    8vo.    Price,  50  cents. 

A  full  catalogue  of  the  journals  and  books  on  sale  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  on  27th  July  1892.    See  Questions  10.668,  24,793,  and  24,869. 

Answers  to  the  Objections  raised  against  the  Charter  of  the  Gresham  University,  as  settled  by  the  Committee 

of  H.M.  Privy  Council. 

The  following  statement  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  colleges  (designate)  in  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity, and  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

David  Evans,  Lord  Mayor, 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Grand  Gresham  Committee, 

High  Steward  (designate)  of  the  Gresham  University  . 

John  Eric  Erichsen,  President  of  University  College. 
Henry  Wace,  Principal  of  King's  College. 

Norman  Moore,  Chairman,  "1  of  the  Committee  of  Delegates  of 
Stanley  Boyd,  Secretary,    J     the  London  Medical  Schools. 

[.—Objections  to  the  Establishment  of  any  Teaching  University  for  London. 
By  members  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London,  and  others. 


Objections. 

1.  That  no  "second  University"  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished in  London. 


2.  That  the  existing  University  supplies  all  that  is 
required. 


Answers. 

The  existing  "  University  of  London  "  is  not  a  teach- 
ing University,  with  professors,  schools,  and  students. 
It  is  an  examining  board  merely,  conferring  its  de- 
grees, as  the  result  of  examinations  without  residence, 
upon  candidates  from  all  quarters,  and  is  without  any 
special  connexion  with  London. 

University  teaching  has  long  been  given  in  London 
in  University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  medical 
schools  attached  to  the  general  hospitals,  which  it  is 
now  sought  to  combine  in  a  local  University,  possess- 
ing the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees,  a  privilege 
which  twelve  years  ago  was  granted  to  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  as  "  the  Victoria  University,"  into  which 
colleges  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds  have  since  been  ad- 
mitted. 

In  the  Ecport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1888 
on  a  teaching  University  for  London,  they  say  (para- 
graph 11)  "  the  educational  wants  of  the  largest  and 
"  most  populous  city  in  the  world  appear  to  make 
"it  a  proper  seat  for  a  great  teaching  Univer- 
"  sity  ";  and  (paragraph  13)  "The  general  case  for  a 
"  teaching  University  .  .  .  is  in  our  opinion  made 
"  out." 

The  following  are  the  principal  drawbacks  of  the 
present  system : — 

Students  in  the  University  colleges  and  medical 
schools  of  London  cannot  obtain  degrees  except  by 
passing  examinations  regulated  by  an  external  body, 
which  is  not  in  touch  with  their  authorities  or  with 
their  teachers.  Examinations  of  this  kind  present 
difficulties  to  the  student  which  are  not  all  due  to  the 
standard  of  attainment  required,  but  in  part  to  un- 
suitable regulations,  and  in  part  to  the  impossibility, 
on  the  part  of  the  [examiners,  of  doing  justice  at  the 
same  time  to  all  varieties  of  system  in  teaching. 

In  medicine  this  has  led  to  a  great  number  of  the 
students  deserting  the  London  schools  in  order  to 
reside  for  a  year  or  two  at  some  other  University  and 
qualify  for  its  degrees.  This  occurs  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  a  medical  student's  course,  which  are 
those  of  clinical  study,  for  which  London  affords  far 
better  opportunities  than  any  other  place. 

The  system  of  external  examinations  operates  as  a 
fetter  upon  the  best  teaching.  The  examinations  do 
not  follow  the  teaching,  but  the  teaching  has  to  follow 
the  examinations. 

In  this  way  examinations  come  to  occupy  with  the 
student  a  more  important  place  than  they  should,  and 
teaching  one  less  important. 

The  colleges  and  schools  suffer  in  repute  by  their 
inferior  position  as  comjiared  with  University  insti- 
tutions elsewhere.  They  fail  to  attract  so  many  stu- 
dents as  they  should,  and  have  less  power  to  attract 
endowment. 

They  have  no  common  organisation,  such  as  would 
promote  economy  of  teaching  and  division  of  labour. 

In  arts  and  science  they  have  less  power  to  attract 
and  keep  the  best  teachers,  who  are  drawn  away  by  the 
richer  endowments  and  more  unfettered  system  of 
Universities  elsewhere. 
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Objections1. 

3.  That  the  existing  University  can  be  so  modified 
as  to  supply  what  is  required,  and  that  this  was 
recommended  by  the  principal  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 


4.  That  to  found  another  University  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  small  Universities  competing  for 
students,  and  making  a  Dutch  auction  of  degrees  as  in 
America. 


Answers. 

There  was  a  separate  report,  signed  by  throe  of  the 
six  Commissioners,  in  which  the  possibility  was  doubted 
' '  of  effectually  combining  the  functions  of  an  examin- 
"  ing,  and  of  a  teaching  as  well  as  examining  Uni- 
"  versity  in  the  University  of  London." 

This  doubt  was  in  the  result  justified  ;  the  Senate 
of  the  University  having  spent  two  years  in  various 
endeavours  to  devise  a  plan  which  might  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  the  plan  they  finally 
adopted  having  been  rejected  in  Convocation  by  435 
votes  to  187.  The  Senate  thereupon  withdrew  from 
opposition  to  the  Charter,  except  only  as  to  some  points 
of  detail,  which  were  considered  and  settled  by  the 
committee  of  council. 

The  Gresham  University  is  not  open  to  the  objection, 
for  it  will  be  from  the  outset  a  large  University  in 
medicine  ranking  with  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  in 
other  Faculties  larger  than  many  which  have  a  high 
reputation.  It  will  contain  at  starting  upwards  of 
400  teachers,  and  of  students,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  4,000  who  are  at  present  studying  in  its  twelve 
colleges ;  and  who  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  70,000£.  a 
year  in  fees. 
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II. — Objections  on  Grounds  of  Procedure. 


Raised  chiefly  by  Members  of  some  institutions  which  did  not  appear  before  the  Privy  Council. 


5.  That  the  proposal  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  to 
the  effect  that  the  whole  subject  should,  in  the  event 
which  occurred,  be  referred  back  to  them  for  further 
consideration,  was  not  followed  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council. 


6.  That  no  sufficient  notice  was  given  of  the  hearing, 
which  ought  in  consequence  to  be  re-opened. 


7.  That  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  "  The  Gresham 
University  "  and  the  resolution  of  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee to  support  the  establishment  of  the  University 
afforded  an  opportunity  and  increased  the  necessity 
for  a  revision  of,. the  Charter. 


It  was  probably  considered  that  after  four  years' 
delay,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  opj50sition,  except 
on  points  of  detail,  to  the  petition,  the  time  was  come 
when  it  should  be  heard  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  which  it  was 
referred. 

The  hearing  commenced  29th  June  1891,  seven 
weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Convocation  at  which  the 
scheme  of  the  University  Senate  was  rejected.  Notice 
was  sent,  26th  May,  to  every  institution  or  person  who 
had  communicated  with  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
subject  since  the  presentation  in  1887  of  the  various 
petitions.  Twenty-three  institutions,  in  London,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh,  presented  cases,  and  were  repre- 
sented by  10  sets  of  counsel.  The  cost  of  the  hearing 
to  the  institutions  which  will  be  colleges  in  the  Uni- 
versity exceeded  1,500/. 

The  question  of  name  was  expressly  reserved  at  the 
hearing,  and  is  non-contentious.  No  further  amend- 
ment was  ever  in  contemplation,  or  is  possible  without 
a  re-opening  of  the  whole  subject. 


HI. — Objections  to  the  Constitution  of  the  University  as  Settled  by  the  Privy  Council. 


Raised  by  a  Committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  and  others. 


8.  That  University  College  and  King's  College  will 
be  "  predominant  "  in  the  University. 


9.  That  they  are  institutions  of  "character  and 
antecedents"  insufficient  to  justify  the  position  they 
will  hold  in  the  University,  or  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  develop  it. 


They  will  be  represented  by  three  members  each,  or 
six  in  all,  on  a  council  of  at  lea3t  40. 

Their  professors,  whose  interests  and  views  are  not 
by  any  means  always!  identical  with  those  of  their 
respective  councils,  will  at  the  outset  return  the  repre- 
sentatives, four  each,  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of 
Science,  and  may  return  two,  or  by  possibility  four,  of 
that  of  Laws.  In  medicine  they  will  be  far  out- 
numbered by  those  of  other  colleges.  In  no  case, 
therefore,  can  the  two  colleges  dispose  of  a  majority  of 
the  votes. 

This  same  committee  objects  that  the  Medical 
Faculty,  with  16  votes  at  most,  will  be  "  paramount.'* 

That  they  have  suffered  from  the  causes  above 
mentioned  is  admitted,  and  is  in  itself  a  main  argument 
for  the  Charter. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  of  them  has  a  much  larger 
staff,  better  buildings  and  equipments,  and  more 
students,  than  jthe  Victoria  University  had  in  1880, 
when  it  was  founded,  with  Owens  College  as  its  one 
teaching  institution. 

They  employ  between  them  in  University  work  more 
than  200  teachers,  and  have  upwards  of  2,300  students 
of  University  age  and  standing,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  receiving  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  while  the 
rest  are  attendants  on  particular  courses,  and  more 
of  them  would  doubtless  become  regular  students,  if 
they  could  thereby  obtain  a  degree. 
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Objections 


10.  That  it  is  rather  a  "  teachers'  University  "  than 
a  teaching  University,  i.e.,  that  in  it  teachers  will 
have  the  control,  and  will  give  degrees  to  their  own 
pupils,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  on  an  insufficient 
standard  of  attainment,  thus  cheapening  degrees,  and 
injuring  more  meritorious  Universities. 


Answers. 

In  Arts  and  Science  alone  (excluding  medical  stu- 
dents, the  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art  at  Uni- 
versity College,  and  the  students  in  the  Theological 
Department  at  King's  College)  they  have  1,200  stu- 
dents. 

Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  one  third  are  attending 
a  regular  course  of  study,  extending  over  at  least  two, 
generally  three  or  more  annual  sessions  of  33  weeks 
each.  Of  the  other  two  thirds  many  attend  a  regular 
course  for  one  year,  and  many  more  special  lectures 
for  two  or  more  years. 

They  are  possessed  of  endowments,  including  sites, 
buildings,  and  equipments,  of  a  value  estimated  at 
over  one  million  sterling.  Their  receipts  from  fees 
(exclusive  of  fees  received  in  their  junior  schools)  are 
together  more  than  50,000J.  a  year. 

Each  has  a  long  and  distinguished  roll  of  old  stu- 
dents who  have  attained  to  eminence  in  life. 

Their  efficiency  has  twice  been  directly  attested  by 
the  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  viz.,  in  Science, 
in  1874,  by  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and 
the  Advancement  of  Science  (the  report  which  led  to 
the  concession  of  a  Charter  to  Owens  College),  and  in 
1889  generally,  for  the  purposes  of  a  University,  by 
Lord  Selborne's  Commission  on  a  Teaching  University 
for  London. 

The  Government  grant  to  University  colleges  in 
England,  which  is  given  on  grounds  of  quality  of 
teaching,  of  amount  of  work  done,  of  income,  and  of 
local  support,  was  awarded  to  them  in  1889,  alone  of 
London  institutions,  and  on  the  highest  scale  of  any, 
Owens  College  only  excepted. 

There  will  be  four  representatives  of  each  Faculty, 
or  16  in  all.  Among  the  representatives  of  teaching 
institutions,  16  in  all,  there  will  doubtless  be  many 
teachers  ;  but  no  single  element  or  interest  will  have  a 
majority. 

Provision  has  been  made,  on  approved  lines,  against 
abuses  in  the  direction  of  lowering  the  standard,  by 
the  presence  of  external  examiners  in  all  subjects,  and 
by  placing  the  examinations  under  the  supervision  of 
a  responsible  Board  of  Studies. 

Why  should  not  the  London  teachers,  under  these 
conditions,  be  trusted,  as  the  teachers  in  other  Univer- 
sities are  trusted  ? 


11.  That  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  not,  a  teachers'  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  that  it  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
committee  of  professors,  selected  either  as  in  Scotland, 
or  by  the  Crown,  as  in  Germany. 


12.  That  there  ought  to  be  no 
tutions  within  the  University, 

staff  of  teachers,  but  that  they  should  be  either  amal- 
gamated, ignored,  or  suppressed. 


colleges,"  i.e.,  insti- 
each  with  a  separate 


By  Professor  Ray  Lankesteb.  and  some  others. 

The  Scottish  system,  which  has  led  to  some  professors 
receiving  very  large  incomes,  is  now  under  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  amendment.  A  German  Univer- 
sity in  London  would  either  require  very  large  sub- 
sidies from  the  State,  or  entail  very  high-handed 
dealing  with  the  endowments,  which  are  of  modern 
foundation,  for  its  establishment ;  and  would  need, 
further,  to  be  recommended  to  public  opinion,  a  task 
which  it  cannot  be  said  has  yet  been  seriously  at- 
tempted. 

The  existing  colleges  are  not  to  be  thus  lightly  set 
aside.  They  have  their  several  endowments,  prin- 
ciples, and  traditions  ;  and  variety,  within  the  Univer- 
sity, has  its  own  recommendations,  and  tends  to  check 
the  monopoly,  which  a  single  head  professor  exercises. 

The  Charter  supplies  a  central  organisation,  which 
can  extend  what  is  good  in  these  institutions  to  others, 
and  amend  what  is  deficient ;  and  this  organisation  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  stronger  and  better  than  in 
the  Victoria  University,  where  the  colleges  are  scat- 
tered. Inter-collegiate  arrangements  may  be  esta- 
blished, by  common  consent ;  and  are  desired,  within 
reasonable  limits,  by  all  parties.  One  example  of  their 
willingness  in  this  respect  has  already  been  given  by 
the  University  Colleges,  namely,  their  joint  School  of 
Oriental  Studies,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  Institute. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  the  objectors  is  con- 
fessedly inapplicable  to  the  medical  colleges,  and  they 
have  accordingly  had  to  propose  that  there  should  be 
no  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University. 


By  the  same,  and  by  Mr.  Roundell's  Committee. 


13.  That  it  has  no  *'  University  professors,"  but  only 
"'collegiate  professors,"  who  will  be  of  inferior  calibre  ; 
and  that  this  was  disapproved  by  the  Report  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners  of  1852,  and  by  other  autho- 
rities. 


The  objection  has  no  force,  becauee  Oxford  names 
are  used  to  criticise  arrangements  with  a  different 
nomenclature.  University  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege are  virtually  small  Universities,  and  do  not  at  all 
resemble  colleges  of  the  Oxford  type.    To  institute  by 
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Charter  a  new  staff  of  professors,  'with  the  title  of   

University  professors,  would  be  unfair  to  existing 
interests,  and  either  futile,  in  the  absence  of  endow- 
ment, or  wasteful,  if  the  endowment  could  have  been 
obtained. 

Past  experience  shows  that  the  professors  will  not  be 
of  "  inferior  calibre." 

14  That  these  professors  are  not  appointed,  and  will  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  the  ap- 
not  be  dismissible  by  the  University  itself.  pointments  to  professorships  should  be  vested  in  one 

governing  body.  The  present  system,  whereby  the 
councils  of  the  colleges,  who  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  their  success,  appoint,  after  consultation 
with  their  own  teaching  staff,  has  worked  excellently, 
and  secured  a  distinguished  professoriate,  which  Uni- 
versity privileges  will  improve. 

Although  the  University  cannot  dismiss  at  pleasure, 
it  can  render  the  position  of  a  defaulting  professor 
untenable  by  refusing  to  recognise  attendance  on  his 
lectures  as  a  condition  in  the  qualification  required  for 
a  degree. 


By  members  of  some  Teaching  Institutions  not  included  in  the  University. 


15.  That  no  other  institutions  are  included  beside 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  medical 
schools. 


16.  That  the  prayer  of  University  College  and  King's 
College  for  incorporation  as  a  University  was  "re- 
jected  "  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  that  by  the 
Charter,  substantially  granting  this  prayer,  an  essential 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  that,  namely, 
in  favour  (paragraph  12)  of  "co-ordinating  under  a 
University  "  a  variety  of  institutions  "purporting  to 
"  give  teaching  of  a  high  class  in  the  metropolis,"  was 
set  aside. 


No  others  proved  efficiency  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, as  was  done  with  great  particularity  by  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College,  and  as  is  officially 
established  for  the  medical  schools  by  their  recog- 
nition, in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  for  the  purposes  of  exami- 
nations for  a  license  by  the  authorised  examining 
bodies. 

Other  institutions  which  can  prove  their  efficiency 
will  be  admissible  under  the  Charter,  and  can  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  if  unfairly  refused. 

The  conditions  of  efficiency  are  those  laid  down  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Victoria  University. 

These  statements  are  incorrect.  The  Commissioners 
reported,  indeed  (subject  to  the  doubt  above  noticed, 
expressed  by  half  their  number,  on  the  ground  of 
possibility),  that  an  attempt  should  first  be  made  by 
the  University  of  London  to  devise  a  Charter  under 
which  it  might  fulfil  the  double  function  of  an  ex- 
amining University  for  the  Empire  and  a  teaching 
University  for  London,  and  that  "  in  the  event  of  their 
"  applying  for  and  obtaining  such  a  new  Charter 
"...  .no  other  University"  should  "be  esta- 
"  blished  in  London,  and  that  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
"  tion  of  University  College  and  King's  College" 
should  "  be  not  granted." 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  in  question,  classed 
by  the  Commissioners  as  "of  a  less  authoritative 
character"  than  the  University  colleges  and  some 
schools  of  science  named,  they  did  not  propose  that 
any  of  these  should  become  "  constituent  colleges"  in 
the  University,  with  representation  on  its  council,  but 
only  that  they  should  be  "  associated  with  it"  on  terms 
of  distinct  inferiority.  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  one 
of  the  institutions  mentioned  presented  a  case  or 
appeared  by  counsel  to  ask  for  co-ordination  on  these 
terms. 

So  far  from  this  being  "  an  essential  recommenda- 
tion," the  language  in  which  it  is  suggested  is  of  a 
studiously  tentative  character. 


3y  various  Institutions  claiming  to  he  inchtded  without  further  inau 


try. 


17.  That  Bedford  College  for  Ladies  is  not  in- 
cluded. 


18.  That  the  Birkbock  Institute,  the  City  of  London 
College,  and  the  Working  Men's  College,  are  not  in- 
cluded. 


The  case  of  this  institution  was  heard  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  its  claims  were  expressly  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  council  of  the  University.  The 
only  evidence  of  efficiency  as  yet  submitted  is  a  short 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
a  short  case,  which  did  not  contain  the  information 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  decision. 

The  information  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission 
was  not  sufficient  to  establish  efficiency  in  the  sense, 
for  instance,  which  would  qualify  for  admittance  to  the 
Victoria  University,  or  for  a  share  in  the  Government 
Grant  to  University  Colleges.  They  were  classed, 
accordingly,  in  the  report,  among  "  institutions  of  a 
less  authoritative  character."  They  did  not  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council. 

Since  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
they  have  received  large  grants  for  maintenance,  and 
to  pay  off  debt,  from  the  City  Parochial  Charities' 
Fund ;  and  the  two  first  are  now  united  in  a  single 
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organization,  together  with  the  Northampton  Institute 
for  technical  training  and  recreation,  which  is  called 
the  ' '  City  Polytechnic  Institution,"  and  is  not  of  a 
University  character. 


Not  by  the  Institutions,  hut  by  other  persons,  apparently  without  authority  from  them. 


19.  That  the  Normal  School  of  Science  of  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  schools 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  are  not 
included. 


In  the  absence  of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  these 
institutions  it  would  be  absurd  to  purport  to  include 
them,  and  almost  equally  so  to  delay  the  Charter,  in 
order  to  address  to  them  a  special  invitation.  They 
may,  however,  be  admitted  hereafter. 

It  is  possible  that  the  special  relations  in  which  the 
Normal  School  of  Science  stands  to  a  Government 
Department,  and  the  local  nature  of  the  University, 
may  be  found  to  constitute  a  difficulty. 


B>i  (he  Association  for  the  Extension 

20.  That  the  association  is  not  included  in  the  Uni- 
versity, with  representation,  at  least  temporary,  upon 
the  council,  and  of  its  lecturers  on  the  Faculties,  and 
admittance  of  its  students,  as  "  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity," to  the  examinations  for  degrees. 


21.  That  the  teaching  given  is  of  a  University  char- 
acter. 


22.  That  it  amounts,  in  individual  cases  at  all  events, 
to  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  as  worthy  of  a  degree, 
after  seven  years  of  attendance,  as  that  given  in  a  Uni- 
versity, after  three  years. 


23.  That  even  if  the  teaching  of  the  association 
should  become  efficient,  it  cannot  be  recognised,  under 
the  Charter,  as  leading  to  a  degree,  because  the  "regu- 
lar course  of  study  "  required  must  be  in  a  "  college 
of  the  University,"  and  the  association  has  no  build- 
ings. 


24.  That  the  Charter  does  not  provide,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  has  provided,  for  excusing  to 
students  from  the  association  one  out  of  the  three 
usual  years  of  residence. 

25.  That  it  is  framed  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  "  University 
Extension,"  and  "does  nothing  "for  the  classes  who 
are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  such  teaching. 


of  University  Education  in  London. 

The  work  of  this  association  is  to  provide  lecturers 
to  a  number  of  local  centres,  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  arrange  for  the  examination  of  such 
of  the  attendants  as  desire  it,  in  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures. 

It  has  no  endowment,  buildings,  or  plant.  The  list 
of  annual  subscriptions  amounts  to  162Z.,  besides  dona- 
tions from  city  companies  and  educational  trusts  to  the 
amount  last  year  of  910L  The  fees  received  by  local 
centres  are  not  under  control  of  the  association. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  lectures  are  scientific,  but  of  a 
popular  character;  ten  per  cent,  are  in  history  and 
political  economy  ;  fifty  per  cent,  are  in  subjects  con- 
nected with  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  No  mathe- 
matics are  taught,  no  mechanics,  and  no  languago  or 
linguistic  study  of  any  kind,  not  even  in  English. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  council  of  the  association  to 
arrange  or  graduate  the  courses  of  lectures,  but  the 
subject  of  each  is  chosen  by  vote  of  the  attendants  on 
the  previous  course.  The  number  of  students  who 
obtain  certificates  in  two  courses  is  very  small.  No 
prospectus  of  a  seven  years'  course  has  ever  been 
adopted  by  a  centre,  or  put  forth  by  the  association. 

The  condition  of  possessing  buildings  is  required  in 
the  colleges,  as  in  those  of  the  Victoria  University,  in 
the  interest  of  students.  The  plant  of  a  University, 
schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories,  absolutely 
i  < pares  permanent  buildings,  held  on  a  secure  tenure, 
for  their  development. 

To  break  down  the  well  established  conditions  of 
efficiency  in  institutions,  in  order  to  admit  a  few 
exceptional  students,  can  only  end,  as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  University  of  London,  in  reducing  the 
teaching  University  to  a  second  examining  University. 

It  would  be  an  unprecedented  thing  to  impose  such  a 
regulation  on  a  University  by  its  Charter,  in  favour  of 
an  external  association  of  the  kind. 

The  University  is,  however,  free  to  confer  such 
privileges  if  it  should  seem  desirable. 

On  the  contrary,  provisions  arc  inserted  for  the 
appointment  of  University  lecturers,  either  in  connexion 
with  a  college  or  independently,  for  this  among  other 
purposes  ;  and  for  giving  certificates  on  the  results  of 
their  teaching  ;  and  a  successful  lecturer  may  be  added 
by  cooptation  to  the  faculty  with  which  his  subjects  are 
connected. 

Recently  University  College  and  King's  College 
have  given  faculties  for  laboratory  work,  of  an  evening, 
to  selected  students  recommended  by  the  lecturers  of 
the  association. 

It  must  be  added  that  teaching  by  evening  lectures, 
of  a  more  systematic  character  than  those  of  the 
association,  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  at 
King's  College,  with  success. 


IV. — Objections  to  the  Inclusion  of  King's  College,  as  a  Denominational  College  of  the  CnuBcn  of 

England. 

By  Mr.  Roundell's  Committee,  and  others. 

26.  That  to  include  a  denominational  college  in  an  The  privileges  conferred  on  King's  College  by  this 
undenominational  University  is  contrary  to  the  recent  Charter  correspond,  for  practical  purposes,  with  those 
course  of  legislation  and  precedent.  of  affiliation  to  the  University  of  London,  as  originally 

founded  in  1837.  University  College  and  King's 
College  were  at  first  the  only  colleges  "  affiliated." 
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Objections. 


27.  That  it  is  unfair  to  Nonconformists. 


28.  That  King's  College  has  too  large  a  share  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  University. 


29.  That  there  ought  not  to  be  a  test  at  King's 
College  on  election  to  a  professorship. 


Answers.  Appendix 
  No.  17. 

When  the  Act  passed  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  at   

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1871,  University  offices  and 
degrees  (except  in  divinity),  and  offices  and  fellow- 
ships in  the  ancient  colleges,  were  thrown  open  ;  but 
the  foundation  of  modern  denominational  colleges,  and 
their  admittance  to  University  privileges,  was  not 
prohibited. 

Keble  College  and  Hertford  College  at  Oxford,  and 
Selwyn  College  at  Cambridge,  are  instances  of  modern 
denominational  colleges  admitted  to  University  privi- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  Charter  of  the  Victoria  University  the  pro- 
vision against  tests  is  the  same  as  in  this  Charter  ;  and 
under  it  King's  College  could  now  claim  admittance  as 
a  college  to  that  University. 

To  exclude  denominational  colleges  would  exclude 
theological  colleges,  and  preclude  the  establishment 
of  a  faculty  of  theology.  This,  however,  is  much 
desired  by  many,  especially  by  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters, who  are  compelled  at  present  to  resort  to  Scottish 
or  foreign  Universities  for  degrees  in  divinity.  The 
unfairness,  therefore,  would  lie  in  excluding  them. 

It  has,  as  above  shown,  three  members  on  a  council 
of  at  least  40.  The  representatives  of  the  faculties  will 
not  be  representatives  of  King's  College,  and  those  of 
them  who  may  be  professors  in  King's  College  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  five  or  six  in  number. 

This  is  not  an  objection  to  the  Charter,  but  to  the 
King's  College  Act  of  1882. 


V. — OBJECTIONS  IN  RESPECT  OF  TIIE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  the  Victoria  University. 


30.  That  some  of  the  London  Medical  Schools  do  not 
possess  complete  equipment  for  all  the  branches  of 
scientific  teaching  allied  with  medicine,  and  that  no 
such  school  ought  to  be  a  college  in  the  University. 


This  may  be  a  valid  objection  in  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, because  a  student  in  a  provincial  school  which 
was  incompletely  equipped  in  science  might  not  be 
able  to  get  good  scientific  teaching  elsewhere.  But  it 
has  no  force  as  applied  to  London,  or  to  the  Gresham 
University,  which  will  have  many  efficient  colleges  of 
science.  That  the  teachers  arc  organized  by  faculties, 
not  as  in  the  Victoria  University  by  institutions,  affords 
additional  security  in  the  interests  of  science. 


By  the  same,  by  Provincial  Medical  Schools  at  Birmingliam,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol,  and  others. 


31.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  enforce  a 
sufficient  standard  of  attainment,  especially  in  science, 
for  medical  degrees  ;  and  that  the  medical  authorities 
will  have  the  power,  and  intend,  to  give  medical 
degrees  on  an  insufficient  standard  of  attainment. 


32.  That  to  require  of  students  migrating  from  other 
Universities  that  they  should  reside  for  at  least  the 
final  two  years  before  taking  a  medical  degree  will 
injure  the  clinical  teachers  in  provincial  medical 
schools. 


It  is  impossible  by  Charter  to  prescribe  a  standard 
of  attainment,  and  the  attempt  is  not  made  in  any 
existing  University  Charter.  The  medical  authorities 
will  not  have  the  power  to  prescribe  too  Iowa  standard, 
being  14,  or  16  at  most,  on  a  council  of  40  at  least. 

The  statement  as  to  their  intention  is  emphatically 
repudiated.  It  has  been  alleged  in  numerous  forms, 
now  of  the  standard  in  general  knowledge,  now  of  the 
standard  of  scientific  attainment ;  or  again,  that  it  is 
intended  to  require  for  a  degree  no  more  than  the 
minimum  required  for  a  qualification  by  the  General 
Medical  Council ;  or  fourthly,  by  Mr.  Eoundell,  that 
the  mere  qualification  is  also  to  qualify  for  the  degree. 

All  these  statements  are  without  foundation. 

The  objectors  might  with  equal  plausibility  have 
objected  to  the  first  two  years,  in  the  interest  of  their 
scientific  teachers. 

The  requirement  of  two  years'  residence,  in  such 
cases,  is  not  unreasonable  in  a  teaching  University, 
and  the  insertion  of  this  requirement  was  insisted  on, 
in  its  own  interest,  by  the  University  of  London. 

A  similar  regulation  exists  in  the  Victoria  University, 
which  raises  this  objection  ;  the  only  diffei-ence  being, 
that  the  authorities  there  can  fix  the  two  years  so  as  to 
suit  their  own  convenience. 


By  an  Association,  of  Diplomates  and  Students  of  the  London  Medical  Schools. 


33.  That  degrees  cannot  be  conferred  upon  past  or 
present  students  in  the  schools,  unless  they  will  go 
through  their  courso  over  again. 


The  power  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  in  medi- 
cine, which  was  asked  for  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of 
past  students,  was  struck  out  by  the  Privy  Council 
(although  it  is  exercised  by  the  University  of  Dublin), 
at  the  instance  of  the  University  of  London. 

For  present  students  it  will  be  possible,  under  the 
Charter,  to  make  suitable  arrangements,  of  a  transi- 
tional character. 
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Appendix  Summary  oi'  the  foregoing  Table,  distinguishing  London  and  Country  Institutions,  and  Private  Students. 
Nos.  18,  19,     




Colleges 

in  the 
Gresham 
University. 

Other 
London 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total 
London 
Institu- 
tions. 

Other 
Univer- 
sities. 

Other 
Country 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total 
Country 
Institu- 
tions. 

Private 
Study  and 
Tuition. 

Total. 

Arts  ---- 

52 

86 

138 

53 

240 

293 

522 

953 

Science           -          -  - 

101 

82 

183 

78 

72 

150 

129 

462 

Arts,  Laws,  and  Science 

155 

177 

332 

131 

316 

447 

713 

1,49a 

APPENDIX  No.  19.  APPENDIX  No.  20. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd,  M.B.,  28th  July 
1892.    (See  Question  11,069.) 

Statement  of  Points  upon  which  the  London  Medical 
Schools  are  agreed. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  under  Charter  of 
an  efficient  teaching  University  for  London,  the  Me- 
dical Schools  of  London  are  agreed  upon  the  following 
points,  which  form  part  of  the  Gresham  Charter,  and 
which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  included  in  any 
University  scheme  for  London. 

The  provision  of  degrees  for  the  London  students  of 
medicine,  i.e.,  degrees  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  these  students. 

The  Medical  Schools  believe  that  the  mechanism 
suggested  with  a  view  to  this  end  in  the  Gresham 
Charter  is  suitable  :  for,  by  it,  the  teachers  of  London 
would  form  the  Faculty,  the  Boards  of  Studies,  and 
the  representatives  of  medicine  upon  the  Council — a 
constitution  which  would  allow  of  the  curriculum, 
syllabuses  and  arrangements  for  examinations  in 
medical  subjects  being  brought  into  closer  relation 
with  the  teaching  of  the  London  Schools. 

With  regard  to  the  preliminary  examinations  in 
arts  and  science,  the  London  teachers  of  medicine 
are  of  opinion  that  a  good  general  training  in  arts 
and  science  should  be  required  of  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  medicine.  The  arrangements  for  these  ex- 
aminations should  be  made  after  conference  between 
the  Boards  of  Studies  for  Medicine  and  those  for  Arts 
and  Science  respectively.  The  London  Medical  Schools 
have  no  desire  to  depress  the  standard  of  the  existing 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London,  and  they  fully 
recognise  that  these  Degrees  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  teaching  of  Medicine. 

The  London  Medical  Schools  consider  that  the  Gres- 
ham Charter  is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to 
institute  a  purely  local  University  for  graduation,  in 
which  residence  would  be  essential.  Should,  however, 
some  modification  of  the  University  of  London  seem 
the  best  solution  of  the  question,  the  London  schools 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no  modification  of 
the  University  of  London  would  be  satisfactory,  which 
did  not  provide  for  the  granting  of  degrees  restricted 
to  London  students,  and  under  the  substantial  control 
of  the  London  teachers.  The  great  majority  of  the 
London  teachers  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
examination  in  which  the  candidate  is  not  examined 
by  his  own  teacher. 

The  London  schools  claim  recognition  and  represen- 
tation as  Colleges  in  the  Charter  of  any  new  or  re- 
modelled University.  They  demand  for  medicine  a 
share,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Faculty,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  such  University 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd,  M.B.,  28th  July, 
1892.    (See  Question  11,308.) 

Points  upon  which  each  School  was  asked  to  express 
its  Opinion. 

1.  Should  there  be  one  or  two  Universities? 

2.  The  need  for  the  closer  association  of  teaching 
with  examination. 

3.  The  principle  upon  which  the  University  should 
be  founded — whether  that  of  the  professorial  scheme,  or 
that  embodied  in  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Gresham  Charter. 

4.  The  inclusion  in,  or  exclusion  from,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Royal  Colleges.  If  their  inclusion  is  pre- 
ferred, the  position  the  Royal  Colleges  should  occupy 
in  the  University,  and  the  functions  they  should  dis- 
charge. 

5.  The  claim  of  medicine  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
Faculties. 

6.  The  claim  of  the  Schools  to  be  represented  directly 
upon  any  governing  body  in  which  other  teaching 
institutions  are  represented. 

7.  The  structure  and  powers  of  the  Faculty. 

8.  The  limitation  of  the  new  University  to  London 
(a)  in  constitution  ;  (6)  in  its  sphere  of  action. 

9.  Enforced  residence  of  undergraduates. 

10.  Should  the  degree  be  a  license  ? 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Br.  T.  W.  Shore,  on  28th  July 
1892.    (See  Question  No.  11,786.) 

St.  Babtholomew's  Hospital. 

1.  That  the  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is 
satisfied  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Gresham 
Charter  as  finally  determined. 

2.  That  in  the  event  of  the  Royal  Colleges  accepting 
the  position  indicated  in  the  Charter,  this  School  should 
have  one  representative  on  the  Council,  and  would  not 
be  content  with  any  arrangement  that  deprived  it  of 
such  representation. 

3.  That  this  School  desires  to  be  directly  represented 
on  the  Council  or  Senate  of  the  University. 

4.  That  indirect  representation  through  the  Faculty 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  this  School. 
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5.  That  110  scheme  which  does  not  directly  connect 
the  new  University  with  London,  and  require  some 
residence  as  an  essential  to  graduation,  can  bo  satis- 
factory, since  only  in  this  way  can  the  degrees  be  an 
indication  that  the  graduate  has  had  the  advantage 
of  education  in  London. 

6.  That  Clause  II.  of  the  Gresham  Charter  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  constitute  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital and  College  a  College  in  the  Faculty  of  Science 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Medicine  in  the  University. 

7.  That  the  period  of  residence  in  London  should  be 
not  less  than  two  years,  and  that  the  particular  regula- 
tion in  the  Gresham  Charter  on  this  point  is  satis- 
factory. 

8.  That  this  School  would  in  no  circumstances  assent 
to  place  the  appointment  of  any  of  its  teachers  in  the 
hands  of  an  external  body. 

9.  That  each  Faculty  should  be  represented  on  the 
Council  in  projiortion  to  its  completeness  of  organisa- 
tion in  London. 

10.  That  the  Council  or  Senate  might  consist  of  about 
50  members,  and  should  not  in  any  case  be  a  small  body, 
so  that  due  representation  may  be  given  to  the  several 
Colleges  of  the  University. 

11.  That  the  Medical  Degrees  of  the  new  University 
should  possess  all  the  privileges  as  to  licence  to  practise 
which  attach  to  the  Medical  Degrees  of  the  existing 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

12.  That  of  the  schemes  already  proposed,  this 
School  prefers  the  Gresham  Charter,  but  that  if  the 
provisions  of  that  Charter  are  unattainable  it  would 
be  willing  to  take  part  in  a  reconstruction  of  the 
existing  University  of  London,  provided  always  (a) 
that  the  University  be  so  modified  as  to  bring  it  into 
local  relation  with  the  teaching  bodies  of  London  ;  (b) 
that  residence  in  London  should  be  made  essential  for 
graduation  ;  and  (c)  that  this  School  have  direct  repre- 
sentation on  the  Governing  Body. 

13.  That  while  deprecating  any  interference  with 
the  constitution  or  functions  of  existing  teaching 
institutions,  this  School  would  view  with  satisfaction 
the  endowment  in  London  of  professorships  in  any 
branch  of  learning  in  relation  to  the  new  University. 

14.  That  in  addition  to  the  considerations  drawn 
from  its  large  number  of  students,  the  standing  of  its 
teachers,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  teaching  in  medicine 
and  in  science,  the  power  of  taxation  (cl.  xxii  of  the 
Gresham  Charter)  renders  it  essential  that  this  School 
should  be  directly  represented  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  University,  and  that  it  is  willing  that  every 
other  College  should  be  so  represented. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Shore,  on  28th  July  1892. 
{See  Question  No.  11,786.) 


(b.)  Glass  Booms  and  Laboratories  : 

(1.)  A  Lecture  Theatre,  well  lighted  and  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  practically 
illustrate  the  lectures,  and  capable  of  seating 
130  students. 

(2.)  Lecturer's  Private  Laboratory,  adjoining  the 
theatre  and  opening  into  it.  Here  experiments 
to  illustrate  the  lectures  are  prepared  and 
brought  in  when  required. 

(3.)  Balance  Boom  adjoins  the  private  Laboratory. 

(4.)  Below  the  theatre  is  a  large  room  used  for 

research  and  for  advanced  work  of  a  special 

kind. 

(5.)  Upstairs  is  a  large  Laboratory,  equipped  with 
all  the  appliances  and  chemicals,  &c.  required 
for  the  use  of  practical  classes. 

The  work  of  the  students  is  individual,  and 
100  students  can  work  simultaneously  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Lecturer  and  his  assistants. 

(6.)  Lecturer  s  private  Room  and  Laboratory  opens 
into  this  large  practical  Class  Room. 

(c.)  Facilities  for  Higher  Work  and  for  Besearch  are 
given  to  such  students  as  may  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, and  research  work  is  continually  going  on 
by  the  Lecturer  and  his  assistants. 


II. — Elementary  Biology,  Zoology,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

The  Department  is  in  charge  of  a  Lecturer,  T.  W. 
Shore,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  who  gives 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  Biology.  He  is  Examiner  in 
Science  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  Medical  Ser- 
vices, Examiner  in  Biology  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  is  author  of  several  original  contributions 
to  Zoological  Science. 

He  is  assisted  with  the  practical  classes  by  E.  W. 
Groves,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  1st  Class  Hon.  in  Zoology,  and 
J.  W.  Pickering,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  1st  Class  Hon.  in  Physi- 
ology and  Hon.  in  Zoology,  both  authors  of  orignal 
papers  on  biological  subjects. 

Glass  Booms  and  Laboratories  : 

(a.)  A  large  Lecture  Theatre,  also  used  for  physiolo-- 
gical  lectures  and  capable  of  seating  200  students. 

(b.)  The  Biological  Laboratory,  consisting  of  two  large 
rooms,  well-lighted  and  fitted  with  benches,  with 
gas  and  water  laid  on  and  provided  with  ull  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  practical  work,  and  capable 
of  allowing  55  students  to  work  simultaneously. 
A  smaller  room  for  rough  and  preparatory  work 
adjoins. 

(c.)  Museum. — The  biological  specimens  are  displayed 
for  purposes  of  study  at  one  end  of  the  large  ge- 
neral Museum,  which  is  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
Biological  Laboratory. 

Besearch  Work  by  the  Lecturer  and  his  assistants 
and  by  advanced  students  is  carried  on  in  the  Labora- 
tory. 


Appendix 
Nos.  21  and  22. 


Scientific  Subjects  taught  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  College. 

The  following  Sciences  are  taught,  viz.  : — 

Chemistry ;  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  ; 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology ;  Physiology  ; 
Physics. 

The  arrangements  for  the  teaching  of  these  Sciences 
are  : — 


I.  Chemistry. 

(a.)  Teachers.— The  Department  is  in  charge  of  a 
Lecturer,  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  past 
President  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

The  Lecturer  is  assisted  in  conducting  the  prac- 
tical classes  and  in  dealing  with  special  branches 
of  the  subject  by  a  demonstrator,  and  two  private 
assistants. 


III. — Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

This  Department  is  in  charge  of  the  Lecturer,  Rev. 
Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  with  whom  the 
Lecturer  on  Biology  co-op  erates  by  conducting  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  inVegetable  Biology  in  conjunction 
with  the  elementary  work  in  Animal  Biology. 


IV. — Physiology. 

This  Department  is  in  charge  of  a  Lecturer,  Dr.  E. 
Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Author  of  an  "  Atlas  of  Histo- 
logy," and  of  many  original  contributions  to  Physiology. 

He  is  assisted  by  a  Demonstrator,  Dr.  V.  D.  Harris, 
M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.P.  Examiner  in  physiology  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  two  Assistant  Demon- 
strators, Dr.  E.  Cautley,  M.D.,  (Cantab.),  M.R.C.P., 
and  Dr.  H.  M.  Fletcher,  M.B.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  M.R.C.P. 
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GRESHAM  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  : 


Appendix      Glass  Booms  and  Laboratories  : 

Lecture  Theatre,  capable  of  seating  about  2G0  stu- 
dents. 

Laboratory,  consisting  of  a  large,  well  lighted  prac- 
tical class  room,  amply  equipped  with  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  practical  work  in  Histology,  Experimental 
Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  75  students  working  simultaneously. 


V. — Physics. 

The  Department  is  in  charge  of  a  Lecturer,  Mr.  F. 
Womack,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  by  whom  elementary 
and  advanced  instruction  in  Physics  is  conducted 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

Class  Booms. 

The  lectures  are  carried  on  in  the  Chemical  Theatre 
and  the  practical  Laboratory  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  where  each  student  is  himself 
employed  in  making  experiments. 

"  A  Physical  Room  "  is  set  apart  for  keeping  phy- 
sical apparatus  and  for  the  demonstration  of  delicate 
physical  experiments. 

All  the  Lecturers  in  scientific  subjects  devote  their 
lives  to  scientific  work  and  are  not  engaged  in  medical 
practice. 


The  number  of  students  who  have  passed  the  Prel. 
Scientific  exam,  of  the  University  of  London  from  the 
five  most  important  of  the  London  Schools  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  of  the  University 
of  London. 


Total  number  of  passes  daring  the  past  three  years  from 
the  Chief  Schools  in  London. 


Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

To- 

1889. 

188U. 

1890. 

1890. 

1891. 

1891. 

tal. 

University  College 

7 

29 

13 

40 

12 

34 

1S6 

St.  Bartholomew's 

G 

9 

7 

27 

12 

26 

87 

Guy's  Hospital  - 

3 

7 

6 

19 

10 

7 

52 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  - 

3 

7 

1 

9 

7 

5 

32 

King's  College 

4 

8 

3 

9 

3 

5 

32 

Some  of  the  Original  Papers,  &c,  published  by 
teachers  and  others  (in  Science)  connected  with  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hosp. 


The  nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ments of  St.  Bartholomew's  is  shown  by  the  results 
of  examinations  at  the  Preliminary  Scientific  of  the 
University  of  London  as  follows  : — 


Per  cent. 

Examination. 

successful. 

Julv  1885 

-  70 

Jan.  1886 

-  79 

July  1886 

-  76 

Jan.  1887 

-  82 

July  1887 

-  88-8 

Jan.  1888 

-  55-5 

July  1888 

-  88-8 

Jan. 1889 

-  100 

July  1889 

-  60 

Jan.  1890 

-  87-5 

July  1890 

-  87-29 

Jan.  1891 

-  100 

July  1891 

.  90 

Jaji.  1892 

-  87 

Average  of  14  exammations,  about  80  per  cent. 


It  is  also  shown  by  the  number  of  places  in  Honours 
obtained  by  students  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 


Honours  in  Zoology.    Prel.  Sci.  London. 


Year. 

St. 
Barth's. 

Univ. 
Coll. 

King's 
Coll. 

Guy's_ 

St, 
Thomas's. 

1889  - 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1890  - 

7 

1 

0 

-„•,«'  ., 

0 

1891  - 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  character  of  the  work  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  students  (6  or  8)  per  annum  take  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  Int.  Sc.  Exam,  of  the  University,  and  that 
2  or  3  every  year  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc. 

Last  October  a  student  obtained  a  First  Class  in 
Honours  in  Physiology  and  Honours  in  Zoology  at  the 
Final  B.Sc.  examination. 


Biology. 

Shore,  T.  W. — "Relations  of  Mammallia  to  Ichthy- 
"  opoida  and  Sauropoida." — Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  1887. 

Shore,  T.  W. — "Morphology  of  the  Vagus  Nerve." 
— Journal  of  Anat.  Sr  Phys.,  1888. 

Shore,  T.  W. — "  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Vagus  Nerve 
"  of  Selachious,  with  remarks  on  the  Segmental 
"  Value  of  the  Cranial  Nerves." — Journ.  Anat.  Sc 
Physiol,  1889. 

Shore,  T.  W. ,  Sr  Pickering,  J.  W. — ' '  Proamnion  and 
"  .Amnion  of  the  Chick."  — Journal  of  Anat.  Sr 
Phys.,  1890. 

Shore,  T.  W. — "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Liver." — Journal 
of  Anat.  Of  Phys.,  1891. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  and  Lapraik,  W. — "A  Spectroscopic 
"  Study  of  Chlorophyll." — Journ.  of  Chemical  So- 
ciety, 1882. 

Shore,  T.  W. — "  Practical  Vegetable  Biology." 

Chemistry. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  Sr  West,  S. — "  On  a  Simple  Process  for 
"  estimating  Urea." — Journ.  of  Chem.  Society, 
1874. 

Bussell,  W.  J. — "  Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Silver  Ni- 
"  trate." — Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  1874. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  and  Lapraik,  W. — "  Experiments  on  the 
"  Decomposition  of  Nitric  Oxide  by  Pyrogallate 
"  of  Potash." — Journ.  of  Chem.  Society,  1874. 

Bussell,  W.  J. — "  On  the  Absorption  Spectra  of  Cobalt 
"  Salts."— Proc.  Royal  Soc,  1880. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  and  West,  S.—"  On  the  Relation  of  Urea 
"  to  the  total  Nitrogen  in  Disease." — Proc.  Boyal 
Soc,  1880. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  Sf  West,  S. — "  On  the  Amount  of  Nitro- 
' '  gen  excreted  in  the  Urine  by  a  Man  at  perfect 
"  rest."— Proc  Boy.  Soc,  1880. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  Sf  Lapraik,  W. — "  On  Absorption  Bands 
"  in  the  visible  Spectrum  produced  by  certain 
"  colourless  Liquids." — Jown.  Chem.  Soc,  1881. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  and  Prof.  Story  Maskelyne. — "An  At- 
"  tempt  to  form  double  Salts  of  Nitrate  of  Silver 
"  and  other  Nitrates." — Proc  Boy.  Soc,  1877. 

Bussell,  W.  J.,  Sf  Orsman,  W. — "  The  Relation  of  Cobalt 
"to  Iron  as  indicated  by  Absorption  Spectra." 
—Proc  Chem.  Soc,  1889. 

Bussell,  W.  J. — Report  on  London  Fog. 

,,  Report  on  London  Rain. 

„  Report  on  the  amount  of  G02  in  the 

London  Air. 
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Physiology. 

E.  Klein  and  Noble  Smith. — "Atlas  of  Histology." 

W.  Morrant  Balcer  and  V.  D.  Harris. — "  Kirkes's  Hand- 
book of  Physiology." 

Brunton,  T.  Lander  and  Gash,  J.  T. — "Influence  of 
"  Heat  and  Cold  on  Muscles  poisoned  by  Veratria." 
— Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV. 

E.  Klein. — "  Report  on  the  Cortical  Areas  removed 
•'  from  the  Brain  of  a  Dog  and  from  the  Brain  of 
"  a  Monkey." — Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV. 

Karris,  V.  D. — "  On  Staining  with  Aniline  Dyes." 
— Quarterly  Journ.  of  Micros.  Science,  Vol.  XXIII. 

PLaig,  A. — "  Variations  in  the  Excretion  of  Uric  Acid, 
'■  produced  by  administration  of  Acids  and  Al- 
"  kalis." — Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  VIII. 

Harris,  V.  D.  and  Tooth,  H.  H. — "  On  the  relation  of 
"  Nicro  -  organisms  to  Pancreatic  (Proteolytic) 
"  Digestion." — Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  IX. 

Shore,  T.  W.  and  Jones,  H.  L.— "  On  the  Structure  of 
"  the  Vertebrate  Liver." — Journ.  of  Phys.,  Vol.  X. 

Brunton,  T.  Lander  and  Gash,  J.  T. — "  Connexion  be- 
"  tween  Chemical  Constitution,  Physiological 
"  Action,  and  Antagonism." — Proc.  Boy.  Soc, 
1883. 

Herringham,  W.  P. — •"  On  Muscular  Tremor." — Journ. 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  XL 

Herringham,  W.  P.  and  Davics,  H.  0. — On  the  Exe- 
"  cretion  of  Uric  Acid  and  Urea." — Journal  of 
Physiology,  Vol.  XII. 

Herringham,  W.  P.  and  Groves,  E.  W. — "  On  the  Exe- 
"  cretion  of  Uric  Acid,  Urea,  and  Ammonia." 
— Journ.  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XII. 

Groves,  E.  W. — "  On  the  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid  in 
"  Human  Urine." — Journ.  of  Phys.,  Vol.  XII. 

Haig,  A. — "  On  the  quantity  of  Uric  Acid  in  Blood  and 
"  various  Organs  and  Tissues." — St.  Barthol.  Hosp. 
Reports,  1890. 

Shore,  T.  W. — "  Eecent  advances  in  Nerve  Physiology 
"  considered  in  relation  to  Disease." — St.  Barth. 
Hosp.  Bepts.,  1889. 

Power,  WArcy. — "  Notes  of  an  Experiment  on  the  In- 
"  traduction  of  false  Alluiminuria." — St.  Barth. 
Hosp.  Reports,  1887. 

Tooth,  H.  H. — "A  contribution  to  the  Topographical 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Cord." — St.  Barth..  Hosp. 
Reports,  1885. 

Haig,  A. — •"  On  the  Execretion  of  Uric  Acid." — Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIII. 


Anatomy. 

Lochwood,  G.  B. — "  On  the  Development  of  the  Arteries 
"  of  the  Abdomen." — Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1885. 

Lochwood,  C.  B. — "On  the  Development  and  Transi- 
"  tion  of  the  Testes." — -Hunter ian  Lectures,  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  1888. 

Lochwood,  G.  B. — "  On  the  Early  Development  of  the 
"  Percardium,  Draphragm,  and  Great  Veins." 
— Phil.  Trans.,  1888. 

Lochwood,  G.  B.  —  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Muscles, 
"  Ligaments  of  the  Orbit,  &c," — Journ.  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  1885. 

Herringham,  W.  T. — "  The  Brachial  Plexus." — Proc. 
Royal  Society. 

Pnrsics. 

Womach,  T. — "  On  the  rate  of  Cooling  the  Body  after 
Death."— St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Reports,  1887. 

Stevenson,  W.  E.,  and  Jones,  H.  L. — "  Medical  Electri- 
city." 

Botany. 

Henslow,  Rev.  G. — "  On  the  Vascular  Systems  of  floral 
"  Organs  and  their  importance  in  the  interpre- 
"  tatiori  of  the  Morphology  of  Flowers." — Journal 
Linnean  Soc,  Vol.  XXVILI. 


Henslo  w,  Rev.G. — "  On  the  Origin  of  Floral  Structures." 
— Intern.  Science  Series. 


Honours  gained  by  Students  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in 
the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  during  the  past  three  years. 

M.D. 

One  gained  Marks  qualifying  for  the  Gold  Medal  in 
Medicine.  1891. 

M.S. 

One  gained  the  Gold  Medal  in  Surgery.  1891. 
B.S. 

1889.  — One  gained  1st  class  Honours  and  Scholarship 
and  Gold  Medal  in  Surgery. 

1890.  — One  gained  1st  Class  Honours  with  Gold 
Medal  in  Surgery. 

One  gained  a  2nd  Class  Honours  in  Surgery. 

1891.  — One  gained  a  1st  Class  Honours  with  Gold 
Medal  in  Surgery. 

One  gained  a  1st  Class  Honours  in  Surgery. 
Three  gained  2nd  Class  Honours  in  Surgery. 

M.B. 

1889.  — Five  gained  1st  Class  Honours  in  one  or 
other  cf  the  subjects  (Medicine,  Obstetrics,  or  Forensic 
Medicine). 

Five  gained  2nd  Class  Honours  in  one  or  other 
of  the  subjects. 

Four  gained  3rd  Class  Honours  in  one  or  other  of 
the  subjects. 

One  gained  a  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine. 

One  gained  the  Scholarship  and  Gold  Medal  ir. 
Obstetric  Medicine. 

One  gained  the  Scholarship  and  Gold  Medal  in 
Forensic  Medicine. 

1890.  — One  gained  1st  Class  Honours  in  Medicine. 

Eight  gained  2nd  Class  Honours  in  one  or  other  of 
the  subjects. 

Four  gained  3rd  Class  Honours  in  one  or  other 
of  the  subject!-:.. 

1891.  — One  gained  a  1st  Class  Honours  and  Gold 
Medal  in  Forensic  Medicine. 

One  gained  a  1st  Class  Honours  in  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine and  Honours  in  Medicine. 


Total  Number  of  Students  from  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  who  have  passed  Examinations  at  the 
University  of  London  for  the  past  seven  years. 


Year. 

Number. 

1885 

43 

1886 

69 

1887 

70 

1888 

64 

1889 

53 

1890 

80 

1891 

82 

Total        -  -  461 


Or  an  average  of  65  per  annum. 
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Appendix  University  of  London. 

Nos.  22  and  23. 

.   Number  of  Successful  Candidates  at  the  Medical  Degree 

Examinations  during  the  past  three  years. 


APPENDIX  No.  23. 


1889. 

1800. 

1801. 

Total. 

M.D  : 

University  College  ■ 

9 

g 

9 

26 

Kind's  College                     *  - 

o 

1 

2 

3 

Guy's  Hospital 

5 

7 

13 

25 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital 

Q 

\ 

3 

7 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 

•t 

6 

7 

17 

M.S.: 

University  College  - 

I 

0 

o 

1 

Kind's  College  - 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Guy's  Hospital  ■ 

o 

3 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital 

o 

1 

o 

1 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 

0 

0 

2 

2 

B.S.: 

University  College* 

2 

4 

4 

10 

King's  College  ... 

n 

o 

0 

o 

Guy's  Hospital  • 

3 

8 

12 

23 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital 

o 

;j 

2 

St.  Bartholomew's - 

2 

5 

7 

14 

M.B.: 

University  College 

9 

!» 

12 

30 

King's  College  ... 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Guy's  Hospital  - 

!) 

10 

10 

29 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital 

2 

2 

4 

8 

St.  Bartholomew's 

12 

10 

9 

31 

Number  of  Clinical  Appointments  open  to  Studints  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  every  three  months. 


In-patient  Dresserships  - 
In-patient  Clerkships  - 
Out-patient  Dresserships  - 

.,  Clerkships 
Ophthalmic  Dresserships  • 
Gynaecological  Clerkships 
Dresserships  in  Aural  Department 
,,  Orthopoedic  ,, 

,,  Laryngeal  ,, 

,,  Skin  ,, 

Clerkships  in  Electrical  ,, 

,,  Extern  Midwifery  Depart 

ment 

Post-mortem  Clerks 
Total 


40 
36 
24 
36 
10 
16 
8 
10 
16 
3 
8 

•21 

18 

24G 


In  addition  to  the  above : — 

Eight  House  physicians. 

Ten  House  Surgeons. 

Two  Indoor  Midwifery  Assistants. 

Pour  Extern  Midwifery  Assistants. 

Two  Ophthalmic  House  Surgeons. 

Two  Administrators  of  Anaesthetics. 

Two  Assistants  in  Electrical  Department. 

30 

are  appointed  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
recently  qualified  students  and  young  graduates. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Fjredk.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.D.,  on  July 
28th,  1892.    (See  Question  11,837.) 

Students  of  Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School  passed 
at  the  University  of  London  during  the  last 
10  Years. 


Preliminary  Scientific  M.B.  Examination. 


Total  Passes  from  all 
Schools. 

Total  Passes  from 
Guy's. 

1  ''1          T£  VI  TY1 

X                 1      .    H  [1. 

Honours 
Exam. 

I    (1  SIS  1  J  A  il  l  II  , 

Honour 
Exam. 

1882  - 

120 

20 

20 

2 

1883  - 

116 

27 

18 

0 

1884  - 

134 

21 

12 

4 

1885  - 

10S 

22 

10 

2 

1886  - 

120 

18 

14 

1887  - 

237 

18 

28 

1888  - 

182 

13 

13 

1889  - 

197 

26 

12 

6 

18110  - 

255 

12 

25 

1 

1891  - 

262 

9 

22 

1,731 

186 

174 
10  per  cent. 

21 

11  per  cent. 

Bachelor  op  Science  Examination. 


1881 

1 

1882 

1 

1884 

2 

1886 

3 

1887 

3 

1889 

2 

1890 

1 

1891 

2 

15 

Intermediate  M.B. 

Examination. 

Tola!  Passes  from  all 
Schools. 

Total  Passes  from  Guy's. 

Pass  Exam. 

Honours 
Exam. 

Pass  Exam. 

Honours  Exam. 

1882 

62 

30 

11 

11 

(Two  Honours  in 
Chemistry.) 

1883 

09 

48 

16 

IS 

(Chemical  Medal  and 
two  Honours  in  Che- 
mistry.) 

1884 

77 

54 

12 

10 

(Two  Honours  in 
Chemistry.) 

1885 

100 

43 

22 

11 

(Medal  and  three 
Honours  in  Chemis- 
try.) 

1886 

109 

42 

14 

6 

(One  Honour  in  Che- 
mistry.) 

1887 

67 

18 

8 

1888 

90 

20 

13 

1889 

100 

24 

20 

6 

1890 

106 

39 

12 

6 

(Medal  and  three 
Honours  in  Chemis- 
try.) 

1891 

94 

37 

15 

4 

(Medal  and  two 
Honours  in  Chemis- 
try.) 

680 

358 

143 
21  per  cent. 

67 

18  "7  per  cent. 
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PARTICULARS  OP  THE  TEACHING  OP  SCIENCE 
AT  GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  sciences  are  taught : — 
(a.)  Chemistry. 
(b.)  Biology, 
(c.)  Physics. 
(d.)  Physiology. 

In  each  of  the  subjects  the  teaching  consists  of  (a) 
systematic  lectures,  (b)  practical  demonstration,  and, 
(c)  tutorial  classes.  Research  work  is  constantly  being 
carried  on  in  the  laboratories  by  the  teachers  in  each 
department,  and  senior  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  it. 

The  teachers  of  these  subjects  and  the  accommodation 
at  their  disposal  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Chemistry. 
Teachers. 

(a.)  Lecturers :  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P., 
F.C.S.,  P.I.C.,  Examiner  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Scientific  Analyst  to  the  Home 
Office;  and  Charles  E.  Groves,  P.R.S.,  P.C.S.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  Membre  de  la 
Societe  Chimique  de  Paris,  Mitglied  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Physics  on  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  R.C.P.  and 
R.C.S. 

(b.)  Demonstrator:  John  Wade,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  P.C.S., 
P. I.C.,  and  two  or  more  private  assistants. 

Accommodation. 

(a.)  A  lecture  theatre  specially  fitted  for  demonstra- 
ting lecture  experiments  accommodating  200  students. 

(b.)  Practical  chemistry  laboratory,  with  bench 
accommodation  for  90  students.  This  is  in  the  new 
school  buildings  completed  this  year,  and  contains  every 
modern  requirement  for  demonstrations  in  practical 
chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic. 

(c.)  Balance  room  adjoining  this  laboratory. 

(</.)  Toxicological  laboratory. 

(e.)  Public  health  laboratory  fur  water  analysis,  &c. 
(/.)  Smaller  laboratory  for  research  work. 

(2.)  Biology. 
Teachers. 

(a.)  Lecturers  :  Frank  Beddard  :  MA.  (Oxon.),  P.R.S., 
Prosector  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and 
late  Examiner  in  Biology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ;  and  H.  J.  Campbell,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hunterian 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to 
tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England. 

(b.)  Demonstrators:  J.  H.  Targett,  M.S.,  and  John 
Pawcett,  M.D. 

Accommodation. 

(a.)  Biological  laboratory  specially  fitted  for  dissec- 
tion and  microscopical  work,  and  open  every  day  for  tho 
students  preparing  for  tho  higher  examinations.  The 
elementary  biology  demonstrations  being  given  in  one 
of  the  other  laboratories. 

(/;.)  Comparative  anatomy  museum. 

(c.)  Lecture  theatre. 

(3  )  Physics. 
Teachers. 

(a.)  Lecturer :  A.  W.  Reinold,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Past 
President  of  the  Physical  Society  of  London,  Examiner 
for  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  formerly 
Examiner  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  London. 

(b.)  Demonstrator :  John  Wade,  B.Sc. 

Accommodation. 

(a.)  Lecture  theatre  specially  fitted  for  demonstrating 
lecture  experiments  in  physics,  seating  100  students. 

(6.)  Physical  laboratory  furnished  with  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  practical  demonstrations. 

(c.)  Lecturer's  laboratory  for  advanced  students  and 
for  research  work. 


(4.)  Physiology. 
Teachers. 

(a).  Lecturers:  C.  H.  Golding-Bird,  M.B.,  Examiner 
in  Physiology  at  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board,  Lon- 
don ;  E.  H.  Starling,  M.D.,  M.RC.P.,  Assessor  in  Phy- 
siology at  the  University  of  Durham,  Research  Scholar 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  ;  and  J.  W.  Washbourn,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  Examiner  in  Physiology  at  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall. 

(b.)  Demonstrators :  A.  H.  Tubby,  M.S. ;  H.  J.  Camp- 
bell,  M.D.;  and  J.  Pawcett,  M.D. 

Accommodation. 

{a.)  Lecture  theatre  seated  for  200  students. 

(b.)  Physiological  class-rooms  fitted  for  practical  work 
in  histology,  experimental  physiology,  and  physiological 
chemistry,  accommodating  80  students  working  simul- 
taneously. 

(c.)  Three  physiological  laboratories  for  research 
work  and  for  students  preparing  for  higher  examina- 
tions. 

Literature. 

Titles  of  some  of  the  books  written  or  edited,  and  of 
papers  written,  upon  scientific  subjects  by  present 
teachers  in  the  Medical  School  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

Chemistry. 

Groves,  C.  E.     Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing. 
Fresenius  qualitative  Analysis. 
Fresenius  quantitative  Analysis. 
Technology  vol.  1,  Fuel. 
Note  on  the  Action  of  Chloride  of 
Ethyl  on    Ammonia  ;  On  Tetra- 
bromide  of  Carbon  ;  Formation  of 
Naphthaquinone    by    the  direct 
Oxidation  of  Naphthalene  ;  Action 
of  Chlorine  on  Pyrogallol ;  Dini- 
troso-orcin     and     Dinitro-orcin  ; 
Picrorocellin  ;      On     Gardenin  ; 
Contributions  to  the   History  of 
the  Naphthalene  Series.   B.  Naph- 
thaquinone,   &c.    (published  in 
Journ  Chem.  Soc). 
Vorlaufige  Mittheilung  uber  die  Ein- 
wirkung  der  Schwelfelsaure  auf 
Naphthalin ;  Stickstott'bestiminung 
in   organischen   Substanzen,  &c. 
(published  in  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber). 

Stevenson,  T.    On  the  Application  of  Physiological 
Tests  for  certain  Poisons.  Proc. 
Royal  Soc. 
,,  A  Treatise  on  Alcohol. 

,,  The  Detection  and  Estimation  of  tho 

poisonous  Alkaloids.  In  Watts' 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Biology. 

Beddard,  F.  E.  Anatomy  of  Anthronoid  Apes.  Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  1893. 
,,  Remarks  on  the  Ovary  of  Echidna. 

Proc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc,  1884. 
,,  Anatomy  of  Podica.    Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 

1890. 

Beddard,  F.  E.  On  structural  Characters  and  Classi- 
fication of  Cuckoo.  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc,  1885. 

,,  On  the  occurrence  of  numerous  ne- 

phridia  in  the  same  segment  in  cer- 
tain Earthworms.    Quart.  Journ. 
Micros.  Soc,  1890. 
,,  On  a  New  Type  of  Excretory  Organ 

in  Annelids.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1890. 
, ,  Report  on  the  Isipoda  collected  during 

the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger. 
Ref.  Zool.  Chall.  Exp.,  1884  and 
1886. 

,,  The  Minute  Structure  of  the  Eye  in 

certain  Oymothoidse.    Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  18S9. 
,,  On  a  new  Sporozoon.  Zool.  Jahrbuch., 

1888. 

Campbell,  H.J.    Elemenfarv  Text  Book  of  Biology. 
1893. 
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Appendix 
Nos.  23,  24, 
and  25. 


Physics. 

Remold,  A.  W.  Joint  author  of  Papers  on  the  Thick- 
ness and  Electrical  and  other  pro- 
perties of  Liquid  Films  published  in 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Physical  Society. 

Stevenson,  T.  Thermometric  Scales.  Guy's  Hosp. 
Reps. 


Physiology. 

Starling,  B.  H.     Elements  of  Human  Physiology. 

„  Electro-motive  Phenomena  of  the 

Mammalian  Heart.  Proc.Roy.Soc. 
„  Note  on  a  form  of  Blood-pressure 

Manometer.    Guy's  Hosp.  Reps. 
„  On  somePoints  in  the  Innervation 

of  the  Mamalian  Heart.  Journal 

of  Physiology,  vol.  13. 
„  On  the  Fate  of  Peptone  in  the  Blood 

and     Lymph.    Internat.  Phys. 

Cong.  92. 
Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of 

Lymph  Secretion.    Journ.  Phys., 

vol.  1. 

Hale-White,  W.  The  Effects  upon  the  bodily  Tem- 
perature of  Lesions  of  the  Corpus 
Stratum  and  Optic  Thalamos  ;  A 
method  of  obtaining  the  Specific 
Heat  of  certain  warm-blooded  Ani- 
mals ;  The  Functions  of  the  supe- 
rior and  cervical  and  semi-lunar 
Ganglia  (published  in  the  Journal 
of  Physiology). 
„  The  Functions  of  the  Gasserian  and 

Lenticular  Ganglia,  Brain,  Part. 
51. 

„  A  Theory  to  explain  the  Evolution 

warm -blooded  Vertebrates.  Journ . 
Anat.  and  Phys. 
Tubby.  A.  H.     The  Qualities  of  pure  Human  Succus 
entericus.  with    some  Observations 
on  Intra-Intestmal  Pressure.  Guy's 
Hosp.  Reps. 


Special  Hospitals. 


Number  of 
Beds. 


Hospital    for     Consumption,  &c, 

Brompton    -  -  .  321 

City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 

of  the  Chest  -  -          -  164 

Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields  -  100 
Hospital  for  Children,  Ormond  Street  175 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children  -  102 
Hospital  for  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  175 
Hospitals  for  Women  -  -     241  . 

and  eight  lying-in  hospitals. 
Seven  fever  hospitals. 
The  number  of  beds  in  these  hospi- 
tals varies  in  different  years.  At 
present  they  contain  about  4,000 
patients. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
special  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  many  of  which  are 
available  for  clinical  study  and  instruction,  in  which 
the  patients,  from  the  nature  of  their  cases,  are  treated 
out  of  doors  in  most  instances. 


Asylums  for  the  Insane  and  for  Idiots. 


Number  of 
Beds. 

300 
•  209 


Bethlam  Hospital 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  - 

Five  London  county  asylums,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of     -  - 12,705 

Five  asylums  for  idiots  and  imbe- 
ciles, containing  an  aggregate  of  -  6,750 


Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

There  are  27  in  number,  and  contain 
an  aggregate  of  - 


13,285 


The  practice  of  these  infirmaries  might  be  utilised 
under  proper  organisation. 
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Paper  sent  to  the  Commission  by  J.  Eric  Ericilsex,  Esq., 
subsenuently  to  qiving  his  Evidence.  {See  Question 
11,872. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  Beds  available  for 
Clinical  Instruction  in  the  Hospitals,  Infirmaries, 
and  Asylums  in  or  near  London. 


General  Hospitals. 


Number  of 
Beds. 


St.  Bartholomew's 

Charing  Cross  - 

St.  George's  - 

Guy's  - 

King's  College 

London 

St.  Mary's 

Middlesex 

St.  Thomas'  - 

University  College 

Westminster  - 


Total 


4,542 


This  does  not  include  the  number  of  beds  in  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  which  being  connected  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  is  not  available  for 
clinical  purposes  by  the  ordinary  medical  student. 

Nor  does  it  include  the  smaller  general  hospitals  to 
whi^h  no  schools  of  medicine  are  attached. 


Paper  handed  in  by  J.  Eric  Erichsen,  Esq.,  on  July 
29th,  1892.    (See  Question  11,920.) 

University  College,  London, 

Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Financial  Statement  of  College. 
Session  1890-91. 

1.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  daring  the  session 
was  1,540. 

Students  in  the  college  -  -  968 
Pupils  in  the  school  -          -  -  572 

1,540 


2.  Income  of  college  from  students' 
fees  and  pupils  in  the  school 

3.  Of  this,  school  fees          -          -  11,701 

,,       college      -          -          -  15,055 


£ 

26,756 


4.  Clinical  fees  at  hospital,  an  addi- 
tional        ...  -  1,873 

5.  The  collage  trust  funds  amount  to, 

annually     -----  7,543 

6.  Government  grant  to  college       -        -  1,700 

So  that  total  income  of  college  is  -        -  35,999 
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7.  Capital  of  trust  funds  of  college 
including  the  Edwards's  bequest 
of  about  5,000i.) 

Capital  of  trust  funds  of  hospital 

9.  Property  of  college  in  available 
securities  - 

10.  Eebnilding  fund  of  hospital  now 
amounts  to  about  - 

11.  Property    of  college, 
viz. : — 

Seven  acres  of  land 
Buildings 
Libraries 
Museums 
Laboratories  - 
Equipment  and  furni- 
ture -  -  - 

July  1892. 


APPENDIX  No.  26. 


Esti- 
v  mated 
'  value 

about 


254,669 
116,265 

22,000 

27,000 


250,000 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe,  Esq., 
Q.O.,  on  October  21st,  1892.    (See  Question  12,861.) 


January  1892. 

Consolidated  Regulations  of  the  several  Societies  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn  (herein-after  described  as 
the  four  Inns  of  Court)  as  to  the  admission  of 
Students,  the  mode  of  keeping  terms,  the  educa- 
tion and  examination  of  Students,  the  calling  of 
Students  to  the  Bar,  and  the  taking  out  of  certi- 
fieates  to  practise  under  the  Bar. 

Admission  or  Students. 

1.  Every  person,  not  otherwise  disqualified,  who  shall 
have  jiassed  a  public  Public  Examination  at  any  Uni- 
versity within  the  British  dominions,  or  for  a  Commis- 
sion in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
or  for  the  Consular  Service,  or  for  Cadetships  in  the 
three  Eastern  Colonies  of  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a 
Student,  without  passing  a  preliminary  Examination, 
but  subject  to  Rule  7. 

2.  Every  other  person,  except  such  as  come  under 
Rule  15,  applying  to  be  admitted  as  a  Student,  shall, 
before  such  admission,  have  satisfactorily  passed  an 
Examination  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  The  English  Language, 

(b.)  The  Latin  Language,  and 

(c.)  English  History ; 
Provided  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  mentioned  in 
Rule  3  shall  have  power  to  report  any  special  circum- 
stances to  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Inn  of  Court 
of  which  any  person  may  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a 
Student,  and  that  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  such 
Inn  shall  have  power,  with  or  without  such  report,  to 
relax  or  dispense  with  this  regulation,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  any  case  in  which  they  may  think  special 
circumstances  so  reported,  or  otherwise  ascertained  by 
the  Bench,  justify  a  departure  from  this  regulation. 
In  the  case  of  a  Student  who  is  a  native  of  India,  that 
fact  shall  be  a  special  circumstance  sufficient  to  justify 
an  Examination  in  the  Latin  Language  being  dispensed 
with,  upon  application  to  the  Masters  of  the  Bench. 

3.  Such  Examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  joint 
Board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court. 

4.  For  constituting  such  Board,  each  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  shall  appoint  four  Examiners,  and  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  shall  have  power  to  allot 
such  remuneration  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  to 
such  Examiners. 

5.  The  Examiners  shall  attend  according  to  a  Rota 
to  be  fixed  by  themselves,  and  two  shall  be  a  quorum. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  Examiners  shall  be  held  at  least 
once  in  every  week  during  each  Term ,  as  herein-after 
defined,  and  once  in  the  week  next  preceding  each 
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Term,  and  at  such  other  times  as  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  any  order  of  the  Board; 

Provided  that  no  Examiner  need  attend  unless  two 
clear  days;  notice  prior  to  the  day  appointed  for  his 
attendance  shall  have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  by  at  least  one  Candidate,  of  an  intention  to 
present  himself  on  that  day  for  Examination. 

7.  No  Attorney  at  Law,  Solicitor,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  or  Writer  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  Proctor,  Notary 
Public,  Clerk  in  Chancery,  Parliamentary  Agent,  or 
Agent  in  any  Court  original  or  appellate.  Clerk  to  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Registrar  of  any  Court,  Receiver 
or  Liquidator,  whether  Official,  Provisional,  Assistant 
or  Deputy,  or  pereon  acting  in  any  of  these  or  similar 
capacities,  and  no  Clerk  to  any  such  person  as  afore- 
said, or  to  any  Judge,  Barrister,  Conveyancer,  Pleader, 
Equity  Draftsman,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  to  any  officer 
in  any  Court  of  Justice,  and  no  person  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  any  such  Clerk,  shall  be  admitted  as  a 
Student  at  any  Inn  of  Court  until  such  person  shall 
have  entirely  and  bond  jide  ceased  to  act  or  practise  in 
any  of  the  capacities  above-named  or  described ;  and  if 
on  the  Rolls  of  any  Court,  shall  have  taken  his  name 
off  the  Rolls  thereof. 

8.  The  following  forms  shall  be  adopted  by  each  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  on  application  for  admission  as 
Students  : — 

I,  of 

aged  ,  the  Son  of 

of  ,  in  the  county  of  [add 

father's  profession,  if  any,  and  the  condition  in  life  and 
occupation,  if  any,  of  the  Applicant} 

do  hereby  declare  that  I  am  desirous 
of  being  admitted  a  Student  of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  for  the  purpose  of  being 

called  to  the  Bar,  or  of  practising  under  the  Bar,  and 
that  I  will  not,  either  directly  or  indi/rectly,  apply  for  or 
take  out  any  certificate  or  practise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  a  Pleader,  or  Conveyancer,  or  Draftsman  in  Equity, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench 
of  the  said  Society. 

And  I  do  hereby  further  declare  that  I  am  not  an 
Attorney  at  Law,  a  Solicitor,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  a 
Writer  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  a  Proctor,  a  Notary  Public, 
a  Clerk  in  Chancery,  a  Parliamentary  Agent,  an  Agent 
in  any  Court  original  or  appellate,  a  Clerk  to  any  J ustice 
of  the  Peace,  a  Registrar  of  any  Court,  a  Receiver,  or 
Liquidator,  either  Official,  Provisional,  Assistant  or 
Deputy,  nor  do  I  act,  directly  or  indirecth/,  in  any  such 
or  similar  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  Clerk  of  or  to 
any  of  the  persons  above  descr  ibed,  or  as  Clerk  of  or  to 
any  Judge,  Barrister,  Conveyancer,  Pleader,  Equity 
Draftsman,  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  of  or  to  any  officer 
in  any  Court  of  Justice. 

Dated  this  day  of 

(Signature) 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  believe 
the  above-named  to  be  a  gentleman 

of  respectability,  and  a  proper  person  to  be  admitted  a 
Member  of  the  said  Society. 


Appendix 

Nos.  25  and  26. 


Barristers  of 


Approved,  j- 


Treasurer,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  two  Benchers. 

9.  Every  person  applyiug  to  be  admitted  as  a  Student 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  One  Guinea  iipon  application  for 
the  Form  of  Admission  ;  and  the  sums  so  paid  shall 
form  part  of  the  common  fund  herein-after  men- 
tioned. 

Keeping  Teems. 

10.  The  word  Terms  in  these  Regulations,  except 
where  otherwise  expressed,  shall  mean  the  Terms  as 
fixed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  purpose  of  Calls  to 
the  Bar. 

11.  Students  who  shall  at  the  same  time  be  Members 
of  any  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge. 
Dublin.  London,  Durham,  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
or  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  shall  be  enabled 
to  keep  Terms  by  dining  in  the  halls  of  their  respective 
Inns  of  Court  any  three  days  in  each  Term. 

12.  Students  who  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be 
Members  of  any  of  the  said  Universities  shall  be  enabled 
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to  keep  Terms  by  dining  in  the  halls  of  their  respective 
Inns  of  Court  any  six  days  in  each  Term. 

13.  No  day's  attendance  in  Hall  shall  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Term,  unless  the  Student 
attending  shall  have  been  present  at  the  grace  before 
dinner,  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  and  until  the  con- 
cluding grace  shall  have  been  said,  unless  the  acting 
Treasurer  on  any  day  during  dinner  shall  think  fit  to 
permit  the  Students  to  leave  earlier. 

14.  A  Student  who,  previously  to  his  admission  at  an 
Inn  of  Court,  was  a  Solicitor  in  practice  for  not  less 
than  five  years  (and,  in  accordance  with  .Rule  7,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  solicitor  before  his  admission  as  a 
Student)  may  be  examined  for  Call  to  the  Bar  without 
keeping  any  Terms,  and  may  be  called  to  the  Bar  upon 
passing  the  public  Examination  required  by  these  Rules, 
without  keeping  any  Terms  ; 

Provided  that  such  Solicitor  has  given  at  least  twelve 
months'  notice  in  writing  to  each  of  the  Pour  Inns  of 
Court,  and  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  of  his 
intention  to  seek  Call  to  the  Bar,  and  produces  a  Certi- 
ficate signed  by  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

15.  A  Student  coming  under  the  last  preceding  Rule 
may  be  exempted  by  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the 
Inn  to  which  he  seeks  Admission  from  passing  the 
Examination  preliminary  to  Admission. 

Calling  to  the  Bab. 

16.  Every  Student  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
Twenty-one  years  before  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

17.  Every  Student,  except  such  as  come  under  Rule  14, 
shall  have  kept  Twelve  Terms  before  being  called  to 
the  Bar,  unless  any  Term  or  Terms  shall  have  been 
dispensed  with  under  special  circumstances  by  the 
Benchers  of  his  Inn  ; 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  a  dispensation  of  a 
greater  number  than  Two  Terms  be  granted. 

18.  No  Student  shall  be  called  to  the  Bar,  unless 
such  Student  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  have  passed  a  Public  Examination  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  fitness  to  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  have  obtained  from  the  Council  a  Certifi- 
cate of  having  passed  such  Examination. 

19.  No  Student  shall  be  called  to  the  Bar  until  his 
name  and  description  shall  have  been  screened  in  the 
Hall,  Benchers'  Room,  and  Treasurer's  or  Steward's 
Office,  of  the  Inn  of  which  he  is  a  Student,  14  days  in 
Term  before  such  call. 

20.  The  name  and  description  of  every  such  Student 
shall  be  sent  to  the  other  Inns,  and  shall  also  be 
screened  for  the  same  space  of  time  in  their  respective 
Halls,  Benchers'  Rooms,  and  Treasurers'  or  Stewards' 
Offices. 

21.  No  Call  to  the  Bar  shall  take  place  except  during 
a  Term  ;  and  such  call  shall  be  made  on  the  same  day 
by  each  of  the  Inns,  namely,  on  the  16th  day  of  each 
Term,  unless  such  day  shall  happen  to  be  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  and  in  such  case  on  the  Monday  after. 


of  superintending  the  Education  and  Examination  of 
Students,  and  of  arranging  and  settling  the  details  of 
the  several  measures  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  be  adopted  for  those  purposes,  or  in  relation  thereto, 
and  such  other  matters  as  are  herein  in  that  behalf 
mentioned. 


The  Committee  of  Education  or  Board  of  Studies. 

24.  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  Committee  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council,  or,  if  deemed  expedient,  a 
Board  of  Studies  consisting  of  Members  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Teaching  Staff.  The  constitution  of  such 
Committee  or  Board,  and  the  period  for  which  its 
Members  shall  hold  office,  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
determined  by  the  Council. 

25.  The  Committee  or  Board  shall,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Council,  superintend  and  direct  the 
Education  and  Examination  of  Students,  and  all 
matters  of  detail  in  respect  to  such  Education  and 
Examination. 


Lectures  and  Classes. 

26.  The  Lectures  and  Classes  shall  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

27.  Students  shall  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
Education  in  the  general  principles  of  Law,  and  in  the 
Law  as  practically  administered  in  this  country,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  such  Education,  Systematic  Instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

28.  The  subjects  for  instruction  shall  be — 

1.  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  and  International 

Law,  Public  and  Private  (Conflict  of  Laws). 

2.  Constitutional  Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and 

Legal  History. 

3.  English  Law  and  Equity,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Law  of  Persons,  including  : — 
Marriage  and  Divorce. 
Infancy. 
Lunacy. 
Corporations. 

(b.)  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  and  Con- 
veyancing, including  ; — 
Trusts ;  Mortgages. 

Administration  of  Assets  on  Death ;  on 
Dissolution  of  Partnerships  ;  on  Winding- 
up  of  Companies,  and  in  Bankruptcy. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  of 
Deeds,  Wills,  and  Contracts. 

(c.)  Law  of  Obligations. 
Contracts. 
Torts. 

Allied  Subjects  (implied  or  quasi  contracts), 
estoppel,  &c. 

Commercial  Law,  with  especial  reference  to 
Mercantile  Documents  in  daily  use,  which 
should  be  shown  and  explained. 

(d.)  Civil  Procedure,  including  evidence. 

(e.)  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 


Certificates  to  practise  under  the  Bar. 

22.  No  Student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  Certi- 
ficate to  practise  under  the  Bar  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Inn  of 
Court  of  which  he  is  a  Student,  to  be  given  by  order  of 
such  Masters,  and  no  such  permission  shall  be  granted 
to  any  Student  unless  he  shall  be  qualified  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  the  regulations,  as  to  screening  names 
in  the  Halls,  Benchers'  Rooms,  and  Treasurers'  or 
Stewards'  Offices,  applicable  to  Students  desirous  of 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  shall  be  applicable  to  Students 
desirous  of  practising  under  the  Bar.  Such  permission 
shall  be  granted  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  thereof, 
but  may  be  renewed  annually. 

Council  of  Legal  Education. 

23.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education  shall  consist  of 
20  Benchers,  five  to  be  nominated  by  each  Inn  of  Court, 
of  whom  four  shall  be  a  quorum.  The  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years,  and  each 
Ttiti  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur  in  the  number  oi'its  nominees  during  that  period. 
To  this  Council  shall  be  entrusted  the  power  and  duty 


Staff  of  Teachers  and  Mode  of  Teaching. 

29.  There  shall  be  a  permanent  staff  of  such  a  number 
of  Beaders,  not  more  than  eight,  as  the  Council  may 
think  expedient ;  and  such  Readers  shall  give  instruc- 
tion both  catechetically  and  by  lectures,  in  such  subjects 
as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

30.  In  addition  to  the  Readers  there  shall  be  a  per- 
manent staff  of  Assistant  Readers  for  Elementary 
Classes,  but  the  number  of  such  Assistant  Readers  and 
Elementary  Classes  shall  be  left  to  the  Council. 

31.  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  Readers  and  Assistant 
Readers  the  Council  shall  also  have  power  to  engage 
the  services  of  Lecturers  on  particular  subjects,  whether 
enumerated  above  or  not,  as  they  may  think  fit. 

32.  Both  Lectures  and  Classes  shall  be  held  through- 
out the  entire  year,  except  during  the  Legal  Vacations, 
at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Council  may  appoint,  but 
so  as  not  to  unduly  prefer  one  Inn  to  another. 

Tenure  of  Offices. 

33.  Each  Reader  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years, 
and  shall  be  re-eligible,  but  he  shall  be  removable  during 
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his  term  of  office  by  the  vote  of  not  less  than  ten  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

34.  The  period  for  which  Assistant  Readers  shall  be 
appointed  and  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  of  office, 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

35.  To  secure  systematic  instruction,  the  Scheme  of 
the  Lectures  to  be  given  by  each  Eeader  and  Assistant 
Reader  shall  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Committee  or  Board  of  Studies,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Committee  or  Board  shall  direct. 

36.  Students,  in  addition  to  availing  themselves  of 
the  means  of  instruction  provided  by  these  Regulations, 
are  recommended  to  attend  in  the  Chambers  of  a 
Barrister  or  Pleader  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
practice  of  the  law  ;  but  such  attendance  shall  not  be 
compulsory. 

Salaries  and  Payments. 

37.  A  system  of  payment  by  capitation  fees  is  recom- 
mended for  adoption  by  the  Council  if  practicable. 

38.  The  sum  of  5001.  per  annum,  and  such  capitation 
fees  as  the  Council  may  decide,  shall  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  Readers. 

39.  The  remuneration  of  the  Assistant  Readers  and. 
Lecturers  on  particular  subjects  shall  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 

40.  Each  Student  shall  pay  on  admission  a  sum  of 
Five  Guineas,  which  shall  entitle  him  to  attend  all  the 
Lectures  and  Classes  of  all  the  Readers  and  Assistant 
Readers,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  a  Student.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  require  payment  of  additional  fees 
for  attendance  at  the  Lectures  of  Lecturers  on  par- 
ticular subjects  appointed  under  Regulation  31. 

The  Examinations  eob  Call  to  the  Bar. 

41.  There  shall  be  four  examinations  for  Calls  to  the 
Bar  in  each  year — one  before  each  Term,  and  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  enable  the  requisite  Certificates  to  be 
granted  by  the  Council  before  the  first  day  of  each 
Term. 

42.  An  Examination  in  Roman  Law  and  in  such  of 
the  Heads  of  the  English  Law  and  Equity  mentioned  in 
Rule  28  (3),  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine, shall  be  obligatory  for  Call  to  the  Bar. 

43.  No  Student,  except  such  as  come  under  Rule  14, 
shall  be  examined  for  Call  to  the  Bat-  until  he  shall 
have  kept  nine  Terms ;  but  Students  shall  have  the 
option  of  passing  the  Examination  in  Roman  Law, 
required  by  Rule  42,  at  any  time  after  having  kept  four 
Terms. 

44.  The  Council  may  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Examination  in  Roman  Law — 

i.  A  Degree  granted  by  any  University  within  the 

British  Dominions,  for  which  the  qualifying 
Examination  included  Roman  Law  ; 

ii.  A  Certificate  that  any  Student  has  passed  any 

such  Examination,  though  lie  may  not  have 
taken  the  Degree  for  which  such  Examination 
i  jualifies  him  ;  and 

iii.  The  Testamur  of  the  Public  Examiners  for  the 

Degree  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  that  the  Student 
has  passed  the  necessary  Examination  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  ; 

Provided  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  Student, 
before  he  obtained  his  Degree,  or  obtained  such  Certifi- 
cate or  Testamur,  passed  a  sufficient  Examination  in 
Roman  Law. 

45.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  three  Examiners  in 
each  subject,  viz.,  a  Reader,  with  such  Assistants 
selected  by  the  Council,  not  being  members  of  the 
Staff  of  Readers  and  Assistant  Readers,  as  the  Council 
may  determine. 

46.  Examination  for  Call  to  the  Bar  shall  be  by 
written  papers,  and  by  such  viva  voce  questions  (if  any) 
as  the  Examiners  may  think  desirable. 

47.  Each  Examiner  shall  be  appointed  for  three 
year's,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Council ;  but  no 
Examiner,  other  than  a,  Reader,  shall  be  re-eligible 
until  he  has  been  at  least  one  year  out  of  office. 

48.  Tbe  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  sucb 
Assistant  Examiners  as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council. 


49.  The  fee  to  be  paid  to  each  Examiner  and  As-  Appendix 
sistant  Examiner  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the    •   No.  2fi. 
Council.   

HONOURS  AND  STUDENTSHIPS. 

50.  The  Council  shall  errant  Certificates  of  Honour  to 
such  persons  as  may  be  reported  worthy  of  the  same  by 
the  Examiners, 

51.  Two  Studentships  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  per 
annum  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  shall  in  each  year 
be  given  to  the  Students  who  shall  pass  the  best  Ex- 
amination on  the  whole  in  all  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  Regulation  28.  But  the  Council  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  recommend  any  Studentship  to  be  awarded  if  the 
result  of  the  Examination  be  such  as,  in  their  opinion, 
not  to  justify  such  recommendation.  Where  any  Can- 
didates appear  to  be  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  merit,  the 
Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  divide  the  Studentship 
between  them  equally  or  in  such  proportions  as  they 
consider  just. 

52.  No  Student  shall  be  eligible  for  a  Studentship 
who  is  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Examination  for  which  he  enters.  Only  Members 
of  an  Inu  not  called  to  the  Bar  shall  compete  for  a 
Studentship. 

53.  No  person  who  has  gained  one  Studentship  shall 
hole  another. 

54.  The  expense  of  these  Studentships  shall  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  Common  Fund. 

55.  There  shall  be  two  Honour  Examinations  in  each 
year,  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by 
the  Council,  at  each  of  which  one  Studentship  and 
Certificates  of  Honour,  and  Pass  Certificates  enabling 
the  holders  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  without  further 
Examination,  may  be  awarded. 

56.  At  every  Call  to  the  Bar  those  Students  who 
have  obtained  Studentships  shall  take  rank  in  seniority 
over  all  other  Students  called  on  the  same  day,  and 
those  Students  who  have  obtained  Certificates  of 
Houour  shall  take  rank  immediately  after  the  holder  of 
a  Studentship  called  on  the  same  day. 

57.  The  Inn  of  Court,  to  which  the  holder  of  any 
Studentship  or  of  a  Certificate  of  Honour  belongs,  may, 
if  aesired,  dispense  with  any  Terms  not  exceeding  two 
that  may  remain  to  be  kept  by  such  Student  previously 
to  his  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

58.  The  Examiners  shall  submit  their  Examination 
Papers  to  the  Committee  or  Board  of  Studies,  for  ap- 
proval at  such  time  as  the  Committee  or  Board  shall 
direct ;  and  the  number  of  marks  to  be  attributed  to 
each  paper  shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  or 
Board  for  their  approval. 

59.  Previous  to  each  Examination  the  Committee  or 
Board  shall  give  such  notice  as  they  shall  think  fit  of 
the  Books  and  branches  of  subjects  in  which  Students 
will  be  required  to  pass  at  such  Examination  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate. 

60.  One  Examiner  at  least  shall  be  present  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Examination  in  writing. 

61.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall,  after  each  Ex- 
amination, report  the  result  thereof  to  the  Committee 
or  Board  of  Studies,  who  shall  submit  to  the  Council 
the  names  of  those  Students  (if  any)  who  are  in  their 
opinion  entitled  to  receive  Pass  or  Honour  Certificates 
or  to  obtain  Student fjhips. 

62.  AD  Students  shall  be  bound  by  such  variations 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  in  these  Regulations. 

Common  Fund. 

63.  The  four  Inns  of  Court  shall  continue  their 
annual  contributions  of  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Pounds  each  towards  constituting  the  Common  Fund, 
to  which  shall  be  added  the  several  fees  or  Forms  of 
Admission  and  for  a  ttending  Lectures ;  and  also  the 
several  sums  of  Five  Guineas  for  each  Student,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Inns  of  Court  respectively,  as  additional 
contributions  pursuant  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  dated  6th  December  1871; 
and  any  further  money  which  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  required  to  enable  the  Common  Fund  to  meet  the 
charges  on  it  in  any  year,  shall  be  contributed  by  the 
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Appendix  four  Inns  of  Court  at  the  end  of  such  year,  rateably  and 
>s.  26  and  27.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Students  belonging  to 

  bhe  four  Inns  respectively,  who  shall  in  that  year  have 

been  callod  to  the  Bar  or  have  for  the  first  time  ob- 
tained permission  to  practise  under  the  Bar. 


APPENDIX  No.  27. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe,  Esq., 
Q.C.  on  October  21st,  1892.    See  Question  12,869. 


COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 


Pbospectus  op  Lectures  and  Classes  during  Michael- 
mas Educational  Term,  1892. 


Constitutional  Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and 
Legal  History. 


Rnuh-r 


J.  P.  Wallis.  E?<|. 


During  Michaelmas  Term  the  Reader  proposes  to 
deliver  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Con- 
stitution affocting : — 

I.  The  Crown — Succession — Allegiance — The  Civil 
List  and  Pension  Acts— The  Royal  Family. 
II.  The  Prerogative — Historical  Retrospect — Limi- 
tations and  Manner  of  Exercise — The  Councils 
of  the  Crown. 

III.  The  Crown  and  the  Cabinet — Tho  Prime  Minis- 

ter and  the  Cabinet — The  Cabinet  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

IV.  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  their  Depart- 

ments— The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — Lord 
Chancellor — Home  Secretary — Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  the  Prerogative  with  regard  to  War, 
Peace,  and  Treaties — Other  Departments — The 
Permanent  Civil  Service. 
V.  The  Naval  and  Military  Forces. 

The  Reader  will  also  continue  his  Classes  in  Consti- 
tutional History,  beginning  with  the  younger  Pitt's 
first  Ministry. 

The  first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
27th  October,  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  bo 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  28th  October, 
at  3  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Classes  on  Tuesdays  at 
3  o'clock,  Thursdays  at  11  o'clock,  and  Fridays  at 
3  o'clock. 


IV.  Facts — Investitive  and  Divestitive  of  Rights  and 
Duties. 

V.  The  Codification  of  Law — Examples  of  Codes, 
ancient  and  modern. 

In  the  Senior  Class,  the  Reader  will  discuss  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  legal  notions,  under  the  heads : 
History  of  the  notion  of  Sovereignty  ;  Development  of 
legal  remedies  in  place  of  self -redress ;  The  growth 
of  courts  of  law  and  legal  procedure ;  History  of  the 
Law  of  Evidence  ;  History  of  the  Law  of  Property  and 
of  Alienation  ;  History  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and  of 
Wills  and  universal  succession.  The  Reader  will  refer, 
among  other  works,  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
Dr.  Hearn's  Aryan  Household,"  "  La  Cite"  Antique,"  by 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  the  historical  chapters  in 
Hunter's  "Roman  Law." 

Junior  Lectures. 

The  Reader  will  deliver  six  Lectures  on  the  Roman 
Law  of  Persons : — 

I.  Introductory  Lecture :  The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

II.  Slavery  ;  its  features  and  place  in  Roman  Law. 

III.  The  constitution  of  the  legal  family ;  Patria , 

Potestas. 

IV.  The  status  of  married  women,  and  their  rights 

to  property. 

V.  Tutela  and  Oura. 

The  Assistant  Reader  will,  in  his  Class,  discuss  in  de- 
fcail  those  portions  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  that 
bear  on  the  Law  of  Property,  with  special  reference  to 
Dominium,  Possessio,  Servitus,  Emphyteusis,  and 
Pignus. 

Tho  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day, 27th  October,  at  4<  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will 
be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thurs- 
days. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  28th 
October,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
al  tli"  same  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Tues- 
day, 1st  November,  at  4  o'clock  and  the  Lectures 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent 
Tuesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. 26th  October,  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent 
Junior  Classes  on  Mondays  at  12  o'clock,  and  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  at  11  a.m. 

The  Law  or  Real  and  Personal  Property  and  Con- 
veyancing. 


Reader 

Assistant  Reader 


H.  W.  Elphinstone,  Esq. 
J.  Gent,  Esq. 


During  Michaelmas  Term  the  Reader  proposes  to 
deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

Senior  Lectures. 


Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  and  International 
Law — Public  and  Private. 


Reader 

Assistant  Reader 


W.  A.  Hunter,  Esq. 
J.  E.  C.  Munro.  Esq. 


During  Michaelmas  Term  the  Reader  proposes  to 
deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  as  follows  : — 

Senior  Lectures. 

I.  The  Sphere  of  Jurisprudence  considered — Criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  notions,  "  State,"  "  Sove- 
reignty," "Law" — Examination  of  the  views 
of  Austin  and  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

II.  The  Nature  of  "Rights" — Classifications  of 
Law — Consideration  of  the  divisions  into  Pub- 
lic Law  and  Private  Law,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Law,  Law  of  Persons  and  Law  of  Things. 
III.  Definitions  of  Leading  Terms:  Person,  Thing, 
Act,  Event,  Culpa,  Dolus,  Intention,  Malice, 
Negligence,  Dominium,  Possessio,  Easement. 
Servitus,  Status,  Contract. 


Personal  Settlements. 
I.  Nature  of  settlements. 

[I.  Settlements  of  land  and  money  distinguished. 
Method  of  settling  land  as  money  and  vice 
versa.  Provisions  of  Settled  Laud  Act  as  to 
Settlements  .in  trust  for  sale. 

III.  Analysis  of  settlement  of  personalty  on  marriage. 

Methods  of  vesting  property  in  Trustees.  Cove- 
nants for  title  by  Settlor. 

IV.  Conveyance  by  way  of  trust  for  sale.  Wife's  after- 

acquired  property.  Annuity. 

V.  Policy  of  Assurance. 
VI.  Investment  clause.    Statutory  power  of  invest- 
ment. 

VII.  Trustees  lending  money  on  mortgage.    Power  to 
invest  in  land. 
VITI.  Receipt  clause.     Powers  to  apportion  blended 
i  rust  funds,  and  to  arrange  and  compromise 
IX.  Life  interests — husband — wife — determinable-— 
protected. 
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X.  Provisions  for  children. 

The  power  of  appointment. 

Trusts  in  default  of  appointment. 

Hotchpot. 

Maintenance. 

Advancement. 

XI.  Deed  exercising  power  of  appointment. 
XII.  Ultimate  trusts  of  husband's  fortune. 
Ultimate  trusts  of  wife's  fortune. 

XIII.  Trustee  clauses. 

XIV.  Appointments  of  new  trustees. 

XV.  Inducements  and  reimbursement  of  Trustees. 


Junioe  Lectures. 

Devolution  op  Property  on  Death,  including 
Wills. 

I.  Descent  of  real  estate. 
(a)  Fee  simple. 
\b)  Fee  tail. 
Descent  and  purchase  distinguished. 
Devise  to  heir. 

Beneficial  interest  in  personalty  on  intestacy. 
Nature  and  form  of  a  will. 
From  what  time  it  speaks. 
Domicile  of  testator. 

Effect  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration. 
Legacies — general — specific — demonstrative. 
How  charged  on  land. 

Meaning  of  "  vested  "  and  "  contingent  "  legacies. 
Residue. 
Lapse. 

Conversion,  effect  of  total  or  partial  failure  of. 
Meaning  of  "  children,"  "  issue  ;"  where  they  are 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 

X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 


words  of  limitation. 
Gifts  to  children. 


The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wed- 
nesday, 26th  October,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will 
be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Wednes- 
days. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday.  28th 
October,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day, 26th  October,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will 
be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Wed- 
nesdays. 

The'  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  28th 
October,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Junior 
Classes  at  the  same  hour  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  at 
11  o'clock,  and  Fridays  at  12  o'clock. 

Note. — In  the  Senior  Classes  practical  instruction  in 
Conveyancing  (including  the  perusal  of  Abstracts)  will 
be  given. 


Law  and  Equity. 


Reader 

Assistant  Reader 


Edmund  Robertson,  Esq. 
J.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 


During  Michaelmas  Term  the  Reader  proposes  to 
deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  mi  the  following 
subjects  : — ■ 

Senior  Lectures. 

Negotiable  Instruments. 
I. 

(Negotiable  Instruments  generally.) 

(a.)  Definition  of  Negotiable  Instruments — Illustra- 
tions. 

(b.)  Negotiability  considered  as  an  exception  to  the 

general  law  governing  assignments, 
(c.)  Negotiable  [nstruments  and  the  Law  Merchant. 
id.)  The  principle  of  Estoppel. 

(e.)  The  effect  of  negotiable  instruments  in  payment. 


II. 

{The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882.) 

(1.)  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Form  of  the  instrument. 

Parties. 

Value. 

Negotiation  and.  transfer  (sec.  31-38  of  the 
Act). 

Liabilities  of  parties  (sec.  52-58  of  the  Act). 
(2.)  Promissory  notes  and  cheques. 


III. 

(Instruments  not  within  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
1882.) 

Instruments  recognised  as  negotiable. 

Doubtful  cases. 

Summary. 

The  same  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  in  Class. 


Junior  Lectures. 

Requisites  op  Simple  Contracts  apart  prom  Statute. 

I.  General  conception  of  contract  in  English  Law. 
Essential  elements  of  contract.  Simple  con- 
tracts defined  and  distinguished  from  contracts 
of  Record  and  contracts  under  seal. 

II.  Requisites  of  simple  contracts  to  be  considered 

under  five  heads.  (1.)  The  Assent  op  Parties. 
— Offer  and  acceptance.  Communication  and 
withdrawal. 

III.  (1.)  Assent  of  Parties  (continued). — Contracts 

by  correspondence.  Mistake  (as  excluding 
true  consent)  as  to  (a)  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, (b)  the  person,  (c)  the  subject-matter. 

IV.  (2.)  Consideration. — General  character  of  con- 
sideration. Executory  and  executed  considera- 
tions. Value.  Definition  of  valuable  con- 
sideration. Illustrations.  Rule  as  to  adequacy. 

V.  (2.)  Consideration  (continued).  —  Forbearance. 
Consideration  founded  on  moral  obligation. 
Promise  to  perform  existing  duty.  Past  con- 
sideration.   Lampleigh  v.  Braithwait. 

VI.  (2.)  Consideration  (continued). — Past  considera- 
tion further  discussed. 
(3.)  Promise. — Certainty  of  terms.  Possibility 
of  performance. 

VII.  (4.)  Capacity  of  Parties. — (a.)  Infants. — Gene- 
ral rule  as  to  capacity.  Contracts  for  benefit 
of  Infants.  Contracts  for  necessaries.  The 
Infants'  Relief  Act,  1874.  (is.)  Married 
Women. — General  rule  as  to  capacity.  Separate 
estate.  Mai'ried  Women's  Property  Act, 
1882. 

VIII.  (4.)  Capacity  op  Parties  (continued). — (c.)  Luna- 
tics, etc. — Cases  considered.  Necessaries. 
(d.)  Corporations  (to  be  treated  in  a  subse- 
quent course). 
(5.)  Lawfulness  (Unlawful  Agreements). — (a.) 
Agreements  contrary  to  positive  law  (Hlegal). 
(b.)  Immoral  Agreements. 

IX.  (5.)  Lawfulness  (continued).  —  (c.)  Agreements 
against  public  policy  (Restraint  of  Trade). 
Effect  of  unlawfulness  in  consideration,  pro- 
mise, or  purpose. 

The  Assistant  Reader  will  hold  Classes  for  Junior 
Students.  Subject:  "The  Principles  and  Limits  of 
Liability  in  Tort." 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on 
Thursday,  27th  October,  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent 
Thursdays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Monday,  31st 
October,  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Mondays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on 
Wednesday,  26th  October,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent 
Wednesdays. 

The  first,  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  27th 
October,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior  Classes 
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Appendix  on  Saturdays  at  11  a.m.,  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
os.  27  and  28.  at  10  a.m. 


Procedure. 


Reader 

Assistant  Reader 


A.  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
0.  A.  Saunders,  Esq. 


.During  Michaelmas  Term  the  Reader  proposes  to 
deliver  a.  course  of  Lectures  on 

Easements. 

J .  Nature  of  Easements  and  Profits  d  prendre. 

II.  Creation  of  Easements  .- — 

(1.)  Grant — express;  implied. 
(2.)  Prescription — 

(a.)  At  Common  Law. 

(b.)  By  Statute. 

III.  Rights  to  Light. 

IV.  Rights  of  Way. 

V.  Rights  in  Watercourses. 
VI.  Rights  to  Support. 
VII.  Rights  of  Common. 
VIII.  Extinguishment  of  Easements. 
IX.  Remedies  relating  to  Easements. 

This  course  will  consist  of  about  twelve  Lectures. 

A  Class  will  meet  every  Monday,  at  10  a.m.,  for 
illustrating  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures ;  and  every 
Saturday,  at  10  a.m.,  for  the  practical  discussion  and 
illustration  of  subjects  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

The  Assistant  Reader  will  hold  Classes  on 

Specific  Performance. 

I.  The  jurisdiction  distinguished  and  defined 
(Limits  and  Conditions  of  Relief). 

II.  Parties  to  the  Action 

(Assignment — Sub-sale — Death — Agency). 

III.  Defences  to  the  Action,  relating  to 

(a.)  The  person  (incapacity  of  either  party). 
(b.)  The  substance  of  the  Agreement 

(e.g.,  Non-conclusion,  incompleteness, 
uncertainty,  unfairness,  etc.,  of  agree- 
ment). 

(c.)  The  form  of  the  Agreement 

(Want  of  Seal — Statute  of  Frauds,  etc. — 
Exception — Part  performance). 
(d.)  The  subject  matter  of  the  Contract 

(Defects  of  Property— Defects  of  Title). 
(e.)  The  Defendant's  misapprehension 

(  M isrepresentation — Fraud — Mistake). 
(/.)  Matter  subsequent  to  the  Contract 

(Default — Delay — Rescission). 
(g.)  The  Jurisdiction. 

IV.  Waiver  of  Objections  by  Defendant. 

V.  Injunction  and  ancillary  relief. 

VI.  Compensation  and  Damages. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  matters  (Interest — Rent — Deterio- 
ration— Deposit,  etc.). 

The  first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Friday,  28th 
October,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Fridays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  29th 
October,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
26th  October,  at  11  a.m..  and  the  subsequent  Junior 
Classes  at  the  same  hour  on  Fridays,  Mondays,  and 
Wednesdays. 

Procedure,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  Evidence. 

Reader         -         -    A.  Henry,  Esq. 

During  Michaelmas  Term  the  Reader  proposes  to 
deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

Evidence. 

Documentary  Evidence : — 
'1.)  Public  Documents. 
(2.)  Private  Documents. 

'3.)  The  Admissibility  of  Parol  Evidence  to  affect 
written  instruments. 


(1.)  Appeals. 

(2.)  Writs  of  Execution 

(3.)  Interpleader. 


i nd  Attachment. 


The  first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
27th  October,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Class  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  29th  October, 
at  12  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Classes  on  Mondays 
at  2  o'clock,  and  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  12  o'clock. 

Note. — The  Lectures  are  free  to  Members  of  the  Bar. 

J.  C.  Mathew, 
Chairman  of  Boaid  of  Studies. 

Council  Chamber,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
5tb  August,  1892. 


APPENDIX  No.  28. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  II.  Crackanthorpe,  ttsq. 
Q.C,  on  October  21s*,  1892.    {See  Question  12,869.) 


COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Council  have  appointed  Herbert  Cowell,  Esq., 
to  deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures  in  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  Law,  and  Frederic  Coleridge  Mac- 
karness,  Esq.,  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Roman  Dutch  Law,  the  system  of  law  which  is  in 
force  in  our  South  African  and  other  Colonies 
originally  ceded  by  Holland. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  above 
subjects,  commencing  next  Michaelmas  Term,  and  be 
continued  during  the  ensuing  educational  yeiir. 

The  Council  will  give  Certificates  of  Proficiency  to 
those  Students  who  may  pass  satisfactory  Examina- 
tions in  the  above-mentioned  subjects. 


Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Law. 

The  first  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  exclusively  on 
Hindu  Law,  its  origin  and  Schools,  its  applicability  in 
British  India  ;  the  law  relating  to  the  joint  family,  its 
joint  worship  and  joint  estate,  and  management  thereof ; 
She  rights  of  its  individual  members  ;  partition  and 
alienation,  including  possibly  the  testamentary  power 
if  time  will  admit. 

The  foregoing  will  leave  the  law  of  adoption  and  of 
inheritance  for  each  of  the  other  courses  alternatively 
with  Mohammediin  Law. 

Students  attending  these  Lectures  are  recommended 
to  read  Cowell's  "  Hindu  Law  (Tagore  Lectures), 
1870-71." 


Lectures  in  Roman-Dutch  Law. 

Immoveable  Property. 

Its  tenure.    Conveyance.    Evidence  of  title  there- 
to. 

Mortgage  and  other  Bonds. 
Contracts. 

Purchase  and  Sale.    Letting  and  Hiring.  Pledge. 
Donations. 

Wills  and  Succession  by  Intestacy. 

Fedei  Commissa. 

Marriage. 

Its  effect  upon  property. 

Divorce  and  Separation. 

Servitudes  and  Water  Rights. 

Sequestration  of  Insolvent  Estates. 
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Partnership.  APPENDIX  No.  30.  Appendix 

Joint  Stock  Companies  in  South  Africa.  „   Nos.  28,  29, 30, 

Mineral  Bights  in  South  Africa.   

Practice  and  Procedure. 

a,  j               j-      ,v       i    .  CT  o„„  Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe,  Esq., 

Grotius's  "  Introduction  to  the  Laws  of  Holland."   


A  prospectus,  showing  the  days,  hours,  and  places 
where  the  Lectures  in  the  above  subjects  are  to  be 
delivered  will  be  published  next  October. 

By  Order, 


Nathl. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
August,  1892. 


LlNDLEY, 

Chairman. 


APPENDIX  No.  29. 


A  systematic  course  of  study  for  two  years  has  been 
arranged  for  the  subjects  of  examination  as  below. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  Pass  Examination  will  be 
examined  at  their  option  in  any  three  of  the  following 
subjects,  in  addition  to  Roman  Law — 

I.  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property. 

II.  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Torts. 
III.  Principles  of  Equity,  Trusts,  and  Easements. 
TV.  Procedure  and  Evidence. 

Y.  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History, 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe.  Esq., 
Q.G.,  on  October  21st,  1892.    (See  Question  12,883.) 


August  1892. 

As  to  Attendances  at  Lectures  and  Classes  during  Hilary, 
Easter,  and  Trinity  Terms,  1892. 


— 

Hilary. 

Easter. 

Trinity. 

Constitutional  Law,  &c. : 

Lectures  - 

21 

21 

14 

Classes  - 

13 

13 

10 

Procedure  ami  Evidence: 

Lectures  - 

89 

S3 

54 

Classes  ... 

57 

70 

45 

Tlie  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property : 

Senior  Lectures  .... 

56 

41 

22 

Senior  Classes  .... 

25 

32 

19 

Junior  Lectures  .... 

24 

40 

27 

Junior  Classes  .... 

32 

26 

22 

Roman  Law  : 

Senior  Lectures  .... 

17 

28 

18 

Senior  Classes  .... 

C 

16 

11 

Junior  Lectures  .... 

30 

44 

33 

Junior  Classes  .... 

31 

28 

20 

Latv  and  Equity  (Mr.  Robertson). 

Senior  Lectures  .... 

59 

49 

29 

Senior  Classes  .... 

22 

28 

21 

Junior  Lectures  • 

49 

48 

31 

Junior  Classes 

41 

211 

21 

Law  and.  Equity  (Mr.  Hophinson). 

Senior  Lectures  .... 

61 

48 

29 

Senior  Classes  .... 

56 

60 

38 

Junior  Lectures  .... 

38 

30 

21 

Junior  Classes  .... 

43 

40 

26 

Note.— The  proportion  of  Indian  and  Colonial  Students  would  be 
about  one-third,  except  in  Constitutional  Law  and  Roman  Law;  in  these 
subjects  the  proportion  would  he  higher. 


Such  Candidates  will  also  be  examined  in  one  of  the 
following  groups  of  subjects,  A,  B,  C,  such  group  to  bo 
selected  by  the  Candidate — 

("Purchases  and  Leases. 
A<  Mortgages. 

I  Settlements  and  Wills. 

j"  Negotiable  Instruments. 
B  *;  Agency  in  Mercantile  Contracts. 
I  Contracts  of  Sale  of  Goods. 

f  Administration  of  Assets  on  Death. 
C  ■<  Specific  Performance. 

I  Partnership  and  Winding-up  of  Companies. 

2.  Candidates  for  Honours  will  be  examined  in  all 
the  above  subjects. 

3.  Up  to  January,  1894,  both  for  Pass  and  Honour 
Examinations  the  above  subjects  will  be  examined 
upon  so  far  only  as  treated  in  the  Lectures  and  Classes 
since  January,  1892  ;  and  after  January,  1894,  so  far 
only  as  treated  in  the  Lectures  and  Classes  during  the 
two  years  preceding  each  Examination. 

Note. — The  first  Examination  under  the  foregoing 
Regulations  will  be  the  Easter  Examination,  1893. 

(Signed)       Nathl.  Lindley, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  Chairman. 
14th  June,  1892. 


APPENDIX  No.  31. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  on  October  21st,  1892.    (See  Question  12,894.) 


COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 


Supplemental  Prospectus  of  Lectures  and  Classes 
during  Easter  and  Trinity  Educational  Terms, 
1892. 


Constitutional  Law,  English,  Colonial,  and  Legal 
History. 

During  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  the  Reader  pro- 
poses to  deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — 

I.  Taxation — Leading  Cases  and  Statutes — Annual 
and  Permanent  Taxes— The  Receipt  and  Ex- 
penditure of  the  Revenue — The  Consolidated 
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Fund — The  Treasury — The  Control  and  Audit 

Office — The  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 
IT  Personal   Liberty   and    Security  —  The  Law 

or"  Arrest — Illegal  Warrants  —  Remedies  for 

wrongful  Arrest — The  Right  of  Self-defence — 

— Martial  Law. 
III.  The  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus — The  Habeas  Corpus 

Acts — Lea  ling  Cases — Procedure. 
IV.  Freedom  of  Speech — Freedom  of  the  Press — 

Historical  Summary  —  The  principal  Libel 

Acts. 

V.  and  VI.  High  Treason.— The  Statute  of  Ed- 

ward III. — Its  construction  by  the  judges — 
The  different  kinds  of  Treason — The  Statutes 
of  George  III.  and  the  Treason  Felony  Act — 
Procedure  in  cases  of  High  Treason. 

VII.  and  VIII.  Sedition,  seditious  words,  libels,  and 

conspiracies  —  Unlawful  assemblies  —  Riots — 
The  Riot  Act — Leading  Cases  of  the  last  50 
years. 

IX.  The  history  and  present  state  of  the  law  affect- 
ing blasphemous  libels. 

Easter  Term. 

The  first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thurday,  28th 
April,  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  29th  April, 
at  3  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Classes  on  Tuesdays 
at  3  o'clock,  Thursdays  at  11  o'clock,  and  Fridays  at 
3  o'clock. 

Trinity  Term. 

The  first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
16th  June,  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Class  will  bo  held  on  Friday,  17th  June,  at 
3  o'clock  and  the  subsequent  Classes  on  Tuesdays  at 
3  o'clock,  Thursdays  at  11  o'clock,  and  Fridays  at  3 
o'clock. 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  and  International 

Law — PoTSLTC  AND  PRIVATE. 

During  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  the  Reader  proposes 
to  deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the  follow- 
ing subjec  ts : — 

Senior  Lectures. 

The  Roman  Law  or  Wills  and  Succession. 

I.  Nature  of  Universal  Succession — Examples — 
The  position  of  Heres  and  Bonorum  Possessor 
— Aditio  hereditatis. 

II.  Intestate  Succession — Agnatic  and  Cognatic 
Kinship — Brief  review  of  the  changes  in  the 
law  from  the  XII.  Tables  to  Justinian. 

I II.  Testamentum — Relation  of  Adoption  to  Testa- 
ments— History  of  the  modes  of  Will-making  : 
(1.)  Will  made  in  Comitia  Curiata  and  in  pro- 
cinctu;  (2.)  Will  made  by  mancipatio;  (3.)  The 
Praetorian  or  Sealed  will ;  (4.)  Written  and 
oral  wills  during  the  Empire. 

IV.  Disinheritance  and  Portio  Legitima. 

V.  Appointment  and  Substitution  of  Heirs — Testa- 
men  ti  Factio. 

VI.  Hereditas  Fideicommissaria  —  Codicilli — Na- 
ture of  Trusts  and  instruments  creating  Trusts 
— Supersession  of  Testamentum. 

VII.  Legacy  —  History  of  the  Law  relating  Lo 
Legacies. 

VIII.  Interpretation  of  wills. 

Junior  Lectures. 

I.  Title  to  property  :  Traditio  ;  usucapio;  posses- 
sio  longi  temporis  ;  accessio. 

II.  Quasi-property  of  slaves  and  filiifamilias — 
Peculium. 

III.  Married  Women's  Property. 

IV.  Objects  of  Property :  res  communes,  res  pub- 
lican, res  divini  juris. 


V.  Possession :  How  distinguished  from  owner- 
ship— Peculiar  features  of  the  Roman  law  re- 
lating to  possession. 

VI.  Personal    Servitudes:    Usus    fructus;    nsus ; 
operas  servorum. 

V  LI.  Prsedial  Servitudes :  Urban  and  Rural. 

VIII.  Leading  features  of  the  Law  relating  to  Mort- 
gage. 

IX.  Emphyteutic  and  perpetual  tenures. 
Easter  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day, 28th  April,  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  29th 
April,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes  at 
the  same  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Tues- 
day, 26th  April,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hoar  on  subsequent  Tuesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
27th  April,  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior 
Classes  on  Mondays  at  12  o'clock,  and  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  at  11  a.m. 


Trinity  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day, 16th  June,  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday  17th, 
June,  at  10  a.m..  and  the  subsequent  Senior  classes  at 
the  same  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture!  will  be  delivered  on  Tues- 
day, 14th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Tuesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, 15th  June,  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior 
Classes  on  Mondays,  at  12  o'clock,  and  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  at  11  a.m. 


The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  and  Con- 
veyancing. 

During  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  the  Reader  pro- 
poses to  deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — 

Senior  Lectures. 
Easter  Term. 

I.  Nature  of  mortgage  explained.  Mortgage  cannot 
be  made  irredeemable.  Nature  of  equity  of 
redemption.  General  form  of  mortgage  deed. 
The  covenant  for  payment. 

II.  The  conveyance  and   proviso  for  redemption. 

Mortgage  by  tenant  for  life.  Mortgage  of 
wife's  land  by  husband.  Mortgage  to  trus- 
tees. 

III.  Consideration  of  some  of  the  more  usual  clauses 

in  mortgages. 

IV.  Power  of  Sale  and  Appointment  of  Receiver. 

Trinity  Term. 

I.  Mortgage  of  Leaseholds. 
II.  Transfers  of  Mortgages. 

III.  Transfers  continued. 

IV.  Re-conveyances. 

Junior  Lectures. 
Easter  Term. 

I.  Leases.  Interest  of  husband  in  wife's  Lease- 
holds. Remedies  for  landlord  for  his  rent, 
given  by  Law  and  by  express  contract.  Li- 
cence to  commit  breach  of  covenant.  What 
covenants  in  lease  run  with  the  laud. 

II.  General  form  of  Lease. 

To  whom  are  rents  reserved  ?  With  whom 
should  lessees'  covenants  be  entered  into  ? 
Covenants  by  lessee,  implied  by  demise  for 
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quiet  enjoyment 
under-lease. 


by  trustees.  Covenant 


III.  Assignments  of  Leaseholds. 
IY.  Mortgages  of  Leaseholds. 


I  Trinity  Term. 

I.  Manor — demesne  lands  —  tenemental  lands  — 
Copyholds —  Nature  of  Interest  of  tenant  — 
Interest  of  husband  in  wife's  land  and  of  wife 
in  husband's  land. 

II.  Surrender — descent — devise. 

III.  Admission — Conveyances  on  Sale — Mortgages. 

IV.  Forfeiture — Fines — Seizure  quosque  heriots. 


Easter  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
26th  April,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Tuesdays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
27th  April,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior 
Classes  at  the  same  hour  on  Fridays  and  Wednesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wed- 
nesday, 27th  April,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent 
Wednesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  29th 
April,  at  12  o'clock,  and .  the  subsequent  Junior 
Classes  at  the  same  hour  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

Trinity  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
14th  June,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Tuesdays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
15th  June,  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Fridays  and  Wednesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wed- 
nesday, 15th  June,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent 
Wcdnesdajrs. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Friday.  17th 
June,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Junior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Note.  —  In  the  Senior  Classes  during  Easter  and 
Trinity  Terms  practical  instruction  in  Conveyancing 
(including  the  perusal  of  Abstracts)  will  be  given. 


Law  and  Equity. 

Reader       -  -    Edmund  Robertson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Beadc-r  -    J.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

During  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  the  Header  proposes 
to  deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

Senior  Lectures. 

Contracts  of  Sale  of  Goods. 

A. — Easter  Term. 

I.  The  Contract  of  Sale;  its  essential  elements. 
The  thing  sold. 
The  Price. 

II.  Effect  of  the  Contract  in  Passing  Property, 

Specific  Goods. 
Unascertained  Goods. 

III.  Eeeervation  of  Jus  disponendi. 

Supplemental  questions. 

IV.  Conditions  and  Warranties. 


B. — Trinity  Term. 

1.  Performance  of  the  Contract — Duties  of  Buyer 
and  Seller. 

II.  Unpaid  Vendor's  Lien. 

III.  Stoppage  in  transitu. 

IV.  Remedies  of  Buyer  and  Seller, 
o  82290. 


Junior  Lectures. 
The  Statutory  Requisites  of  Contracts. 
A. — Easter  Term. 

I.  General  view  of  statutory  requirements  touching 

the  validity  and  operative  effect  of  contracts. 
II.  The  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Sections  4  and  17  compared. 

III.  Agreements  within  section  4. 

IV.  Requirements  of  the  section. 

Effect  of  the  section. 


B. — Trinity  Term. 

I.  Statute  of  Frauds,  sec.  17. 

Agreements  within  the  section. 
II.  and  III.  Requirements  and  Effect  of  the  Section. 

TV.  Consideration  of  statutory  provisions  other  than 
the  foregoing. 

V.  The  Assistant  Reader  will  conclude  his  course 
on  "  Torts."  In  Easter  Term  the  subject  will 
be  "  Specific  Wrongs  :  Wrongs  to  the  Per- 
son and  Negligence  ;"  and  in  Trinity  Term 
"  Specific  Wrongs  :  Wrongs  to  Property  and 
Deceit." 

Easter  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day, _28th  April,  at  4  p.m..  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursuavs. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
2nd  May,  at  .3  p.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Mondays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wednes- 
days. 27th  April,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Wednes- 
days. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  28th 
April,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior  Classes 
on  Saturdays  at  11.  a.m.,  and  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  10  a.m. 


Trinity  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
16th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Thursdays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Monday,  20th 
June,  at  ?>  p.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes  at 
the  same  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Mondays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day, 15th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Wednesdays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
16th  June,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior  Classes 
on  Saturdays  at  11  a.m.,  and  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  10  a.m. 


Appendix 
No.  31. 


Reader 

Assistant  Beader 


A.  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
O.  A.  Saunders,  Esq. 


During  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  the  Reader  pro- 
poses to  deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the 
following  subjects : — 

Senior  Lectures. 

Easter  Term. 

Administration  of  Assets  {Continuation). 

I.  &  II.  Administration  Actions. 
Parties. 

Taking  of   accounts.     Vouching,  sur- 
charging. 
Further  consideration.  Costs. 
Wilful  default, 

Payments  into  court,  and  payments  out. 

Il  l .  Proceedings  under  Order  LV. 

IV.  Conflict  of  Laws.    Lex  domicilii  and  Lex 
loci:  when  to  he  applied. 

K 
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Appendix  Trinity  Term. 

No.  31. 

  A  course  of  four  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the 

"  Winding  up  of  Companies." 

I.  Grounds  for  winding  up. 
II.  Appointment  of  liquidators. 

III.  Lists  of  contributories. 

IV.  Lists  of  creditors  and  distribution  of  assets. 

The  Classes  held  by  the  Eeader  will  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  all  his  courses  of  Lectures  in  Easter  and 
Trinity  Terms. 

Junior  Lectures. 

I.  Nature  of  Partnership. 

Distinction  between  Partnership  and  Com- 
panies and  other  Associations. 

II.  &  III.  Kelations  of  Partners  to  persons  deal- 
ing with  them. 
Extent  of  partners'  authority. 
Liability  for  (a)  contracts  of  co-partners. 

„        „  (b)  torts       ,,  „ 
Joint  and  several  liability.  Kendall  v.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Liability  of  estates  of  deceased  partners. 
Doctrine  of  "  holding  out." 

IV..  V.,  Formation  of   Partnerships    and   Rights  of. 
&  VI.       Partners  inter  sc. 

Partnership  property.    Lake  v.  Craddoclc. 
Duties  of  partners  to  co-partners. 
Retirement  and  Expulsion  of  partners. 
Assignment  of  shares  in  partnerships. 
Partner's  lien. 

Articles  of  Partnership— Special  clauses  and 
their  effect. 

VII.  Dissolution  and  Winding  up  of  Partnerships. 
&V1I1.    Rights  of  partners  after  dissolution.  Good- 
will. 

Actions  for  dissolution  and  account. 

Mode  of  realising  assets,  taking  accounts,  and 

distributing  estate. 
Appointment  of  Receivers. 

The  Assistant  Reader  will  continue  his  course  on 
"Trusts."  In  Easter  Term  the  subject  will  be  the 
"Trustee";  and  in  Trinity  Term  the  "  Cestuiquc 
Trust." 

Easter  Tern. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Friday, 
20th  April,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Fridays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  30th 
April,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes  at 
the  same  hour  on  Mondays  and  .Saturdays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday, 
2nd  May,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Mondays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  lie  held  on  Wednesday, 
27th  April,  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Fridays,  Mondays,  and  Wednes- 
days. 


Trinity  Term. 

The  first  Senior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Friday, 
17th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Fridays. 

The  first  Senior  Class  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
18th  June,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Senior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 

The  first  Junior  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday, 
20th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Mondays. 

The  first  Junior  Class  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
15th  June,  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  subsequent  Junior  Classes 
at  the  same  hour  ok  Fridays,  Mondays,  and  Wednes- 
days. 

Procedure,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  Evidence. 

During  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  the  Reader  pro- 
poses  to  deliver  Lectures  and  hold  Classes  on  the 
following  subjects  : — 

Easter  Term. 

Evidence : — 

(1.)  Hearsay  Evidence. 
(2.)  Secondary  Evidence. 

Criminal  Procedure : — 
(1.)  Proceedings  before  Justices  at  Petty  Sessions. 
(2.)  The  Indictment. 

Trinity  Term. 

Evidence  : — 

(1.)  Presumptive  Evidence. 

(2.)  Matters  judicially  noticed  without  proof. 

Procedure  : — 
(1.)  Discovery. 

(2.)  Proceedings  in  a,  criminal  trial  from  arraign- 
ment to  verdict,  and  appeals  on  points  of 
law. 

Easter  Term. 

The  first  Lecture  will  bo  delivered  on  Tuesday.  26th 
April,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Tuesdays. 

The  Erst  Class  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  28th  April, 
at  12  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Classes  at  the  same 
hour  on  Saturdays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays. 

Trinity  Term. 

The  first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday,  14th 
•June,  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  continued 
at  the  same  hour  on  subsequent  Tuesdays. 

Tin'  Mrs!  ('lass  will  lie  held  on  Thursday,  16th  June, 
at  12  o'clock,  and  the  subsequent  Classes  at  the  same 
hour  on  Saturdays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays. 

Note. — The  Lectures  are  free  to  Members  of  the  Bar. 

J.  C.  MATHEW, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Studies. 
Council  Chamber,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
31st  March  1892. 
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No.  32.   


Paper  handed  m  by  Montague  H.  Crackantiiorpe,  Esq., 
Q.G.,  on  October  21st,  1892.    (See  Question,  12,894.) 


COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 


Hilary  Examination,  1893. 


Examination  of  Candidates  for  Pass  Certificates. 

The  attention  of  StudcntB  is  requested  to  the  following 
Rules : — 

No  Student  shall  receive  from  the  Council  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Fitness  for  call  to  the  Bar  required  by  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  unless  he  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
Examination  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  (1)  Roman 
Law;  (2)  The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  and 
Conveyancing  ;  (3)  Law  and  Equity  ;  and  (4)  Procedure 
and  Evidence. 

No  Student  (except  such  as  come  under  the  next- 
stated  Rule)  shall  be  examined  for  call  to  the  Bar  until 
he  shall  have  kept  nine  Terms  ;  but  Students  shall  have 
the  option  of  passing  the  Examination  in  Roman  Law 
at  any  time  after  having  kept  four  Terms. 

A  Student  who,  previously  to  his  admission  at  an 
Inn  of  Court,  was  a  Solicitor  in  practice  for  not  less 
than  five  years  may  flfe  examined  for  call  to  the  Bar 
without  keeping  any  Terms,  and  may  be  called  to  tho 
Bar  upon  passing  the  public  Examination  required  by 
these  Rules,  without  keeping  any  Terms  ; 

Provided  that  Btlch  Solicitor  has  given  at  least  twelve 
months'  notice  in  writing  to  each  of  the  Four  Inns  of 
Court,  and  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  of  his 
intention  to  seek  call  to  the  Bar,  and  produces  a  Certifi- 
cate signod  by  two  members  of  the  Council  of  tho 
Incorporated  Law  Society  that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

The  Council  may  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  tho 
Examination  in  Roman  Law — 

i.  A  Degree  granted  by  any  University  within  the 

British  Dominions,  for  which  the  qualifying 
Examination  included  Roman  Law  ; 

ii.  A  Certificate  that  any  Student  has  passed  any 

such  Examination,  though  he  may  not  have 
taken  the  Degree  for  which  such  Examination 
qualifies  him ;  and 

iii.  The  Testamur  of  the  Public  Examiners  for  the 

Degree  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  that  the  Student 
has  passed  the  necessary  Examination  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  ; 

Provided  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  Student, 
before  he  obtained  his  Degree,  or  obtained  such  Certifi- 
cate or  Testamur,  passed  a  sufficient  Examination  in 
Roman  Law. 

An  Examination  will  be  held  in  December  next,  to 
which  a  Student  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  is 
desirous  of  becoming  a  Candidate  for  a  Certificate  of 
Fitness  for  being  called  to  the  Bar,  or  of  passing  the 
Examination  in  Roman  Law,  will  be  admissible. 

Each  Student  proposing  to  submit  himself  for 
Examination  will  be  required  to  enter  his  name,  in  full, 
personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Treasurer's  or  Steward's 
Office  of  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  he  belongs,  on  or 
before  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  December  next :  and  he 
will  further  be  required  to  state  in  writing  whether  his 
object  in  offering  binself  for  Examination  is  to  obtain  a 
Certificate  preliminary  to  a  call  to  the  Bar,  or  whether 
he  is  merely  desirous  of  passing  the  Examination  in 
Roman  Law  under  the  above  stated  Rule. 

The  Examination  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  19th 
day  of  December  next,  and  will  be  continued  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following. 

It  will  take  place  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall ;  and 
the  doors  will  be  closed  Ten  Minutes  after  the  time 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  Examination, 


The  Examination  by  Printed  Questions  will  bo  con- 
ducted in  the  following  order  : — 

Monday  Morning,  19th  December,  at  Ten,  on  the 
Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

Tuesday  Morning,  20th  December,  at  Ten,  on  Law 
and  Equity,  first  paper. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  20th  December,  at  Two,  on  Pro- 
cedure and  Evidence. 

Wednesday  Morning,  21st  December,  at  Ten,  on  Law 
and  Equity,  second  paper. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2lst  December,  at  Two,  on 
Roman  Law. 

The  Oral  Examination  will  bo  conducted  in  tho  same 
Order,  and  on  the  same  subjects,  as  above  appointed  for 
tho  Examination  by  Printed  Questions. 

The  Examiners  in  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property  and  Conveyancing  will  examine  in — 

The  Subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Classes  held 
during  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  Terms. 

The  Examiners  in  Law  and  Equity  will  examine  in 
the  following  Subjects  : — 

First  Paper. 

The  statutory  requisites  of  Contracts. 
Mercantile  and  Maritime  Contracts. 

Torts — the  principles  and  limits   of   liability  ana 
specific  wrongs  to  person,  reputation,  and  property 
including  Negligence  and  Fraud). 

Second  Paper 

Trufets. 

Administration  of  Assets  on  Death. 
Partnership  and  Winding  up  of  Companies. 

The  Examiners  in  Roman  Law  will  examine  in  the 
following  subjects  :  — 

1.  Law  nl'  Persons — Slavery  ;  Patria  Potestas ;  Hus- 
band and  Wife  ;  Tutela ;  Cura. 

2.  Law  of  Property — Dominium;  Possessio ;  Servi- 
tudes, personal  and  praedial ;  Emphyteusis  ;  Mortgage. 

3.  Law  of  Contract: — Formal  Contracts  ;  Contracts  re ; 
Contracts  for  valuable;  consideration  in  money;  Corrc- 
ality  ;  Accessory  Contracts  ;  Fidejussio  ;  Mandatum  ; 
Pecunia  Const i tula  ;  Elements  common  to  all  contracts. 

4.  Delicts. 

The  Examiners  in  Procedure  and  Evidence  will 
examine  in  : — 

The  Elements  of  Procedure,  Civil  and  Criminal. 
The  Elements  of  Evidence. 

The  Examination  will  bo  confined  to  those  portions 
of  each  subject  that  shall  have  been  treated  in  the 
Lectures  and  Classes  during  Hilary,  Easter,  and 
Trinity  Terms. 

Nathl.  Lindley, 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

J.  C.  Matiiew, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Studies. 

Council  Chamber,  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
5th  A  ugust,  1892. 
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APPENDIX  No.  33. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  on  October  21st,  1892.    (Sec  Question  12,894.) 


HILARY  HONOUR  EXAMINATION,  1893. 


Examination  of  Candidates  for  Studentship  and 
Honours. 

The  attention  of  Students  is  requested  to  the  follow- 
ing Rules  : — 

Two  Studentships  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  per 
annum  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  shall  in  each  year 
be  given  to  the  Students  who  shall  pass  the  best  Exa- 
mination on  the  whole  in  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
Clause  28  of  the  Consolidated  Regulations.  But  the 
Council  shall  not  be  obliged  to  recommend  any  Student- 
ship to  be  a  warded  if  the  result  of  the  Examination  be 
such  as,  in  their  opinion,  not  to  justify  such  recom- 
mendation. Where  any  Candidates  appear  to  be  equal 
or  nearly  equal  in  merit,  the  Council  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  divide  the  Studentship  between  them  equally  or  in 
such  proportions  as  they  consider  just. 

No  Student  shall  be  eligible  for  a  Studentship  who 
is  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Examination  for  which  he  enters. 

Only  Members  of  an  Inn  not  called  to  the  Bar  shall 
compete  for  a  Studentship,  or  Honours. 

There  shall  be  two  Honour  Examinations  in  each 
year,  at  each  of  which  one  Studentship  and  Certificates 
of  Honour,  enabling  the  holders  to  be  called  to  the 
Bar  without  further  Examination,  may  be  awarded. 

At  every  call  to  the  Bar  those  Students  who  have 
obtained  Studentships  shall  take  rank  in  seniority  over 
all  other  Students  called  on  the  same  day,  and  those 
Students  who  have  obtained  Certificates  of  Honour 
shall  take  rank  immediately  after  the  holder  of  a 
Studentship  called  on  the  same  day. 

The  Inn  of  Court  to  which  the  holder  of  any  Student- 
ship or  of  a  Certificate  of  Honour  belongs,  may,  if 
desired,  dispense  with  any  Terms  not  exceeding  two 
that  may  remain  to  be  kept  by  such  Student  previously 
to  his  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

The  Council  may  also  award  to  the  Student,  being  a 
Candidate  for  a  Studentship  or  Honoirrs,  who  shall 
have  passed  the  best  Examination  in  Constitutional 
Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and  Legal  History,  a 
special  prize  of  Fifty  Pounds.  Provided  that  the 
Council  shall  not  be  obliged  to  award  such  prize  if  the 
result  of  the  Examination  has  not  been  such  as  in  their 
opinion  will  justify  the  same. 

An  Examination  will  bo  held  in  December  next,  to 
which  a  Student  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  is 
desirous  of  becoming  a  Candidate  for  a  Studentship  or 
Honours  will  be  admissible. 

Each  Student  proposing  to  submit  himself  for  Exa- 
mination will  be  required  to  enter  his  name,  in  full, 
personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Treasurer's  or  Steward's 
Office  of  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  he  belongs,  on  or 
before  the  12th  day  of  December  next,  and  ho  will 
further  be  required  to  state  in  writing  whether  his 
object  in  offering  himself  for  Examination  is  to  com- 
pete for  a  Studentship  or  Honours. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall ;  and  the  doors  will  be  closed  Ten  Minutes 
after  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Examination. 

The  Examination  will  commence  on  Monday  the  19th 
day  of  December  next,  and  will  be  continued  on  the 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  following. 

The  Examination  by  Printed  Questions  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  following  Order  : — 

Monday  Morning,  19th  December,  at  Ten,  on  the 
Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

*Monday  Afternoon,  l{)lh  December,  at  Two,  on 
Conveyancing,  including  investigation  of  Title. 


*  Thin  paper  is  optional,  but  additional  Marks  vvill  b?  awnrrtM  for 

it. 


Tuesday  Morning,  20th  December,  at  Ten,  on  Law  Appendix 
and  Equity,  first  paper.  No.  33. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  20th  December,  at  Two,  on  Pro-  1 
cedure  and  Evidence. 

Wednesday  Morning,  21st  December,  at  Ten,  on  Law 
and  Equity,  second  paper. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  21st  December,  at  Two,  on 
Roman  Law. 

Thursday,  22nd  December,  at  Ten  until  One  and 
from  Two  until  Five,  on  Constitutional  Law 
(English  and  Colonial)  and  Legal  History. 

The  Oral  Examination  will  be  conducted  in  the  same 
Order,  and  on  the  same  Subjects  as  above  appointed 
for  the  Examination  by  Printed  Questions. 

In  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  and  Con- 
veyancing the  Examination  will  be  in  the  Subjects  of 
the  Lectures  and  Classes  held  during  Hilary,  Easter, 
and  Trinity  Terms. 

The  Examiners  in  Law  and  Equity  will  examine  in 
the  following  Subjects  : — 

First  Paper. 
Contracts. 

1.  The  requisites  of  simple  Contracts  apart  from 
Statute. 

2.  The  Statutory  Requisites  of  Contracts. 

3.  Mercantile  and  Maritime  Contracts. 

Torts. 

The  principles  and  limits  of  liability  and  specific 
wrongs  to  person,  reputation,  and  property  (including 
Negligence  and  Fraud). 

Second  Paper. 

(a.)  Principles  of  Equity. 
(b.)  Trusts. 

(c.)  Administration  of  Assets  on  Death. 
(d.)  Partnership. 

In  Procedure  and  Evidence  Candidates  will  be  exa- 
mined in  the  Subjects  discussed  at  the  public  and 
private  Lectures. 

The  Examination  will  be  confined  to  those  portions 
of  each  subject  that  shall  have  been  treated  in  the 
Lectures  and  Classes  during  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity 
Terms. 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  all  the  following 
Subjects  : — 

I.  Institutes  of  Justinian  and  Gams. 

II.  History  of  Roman  Law. 

III.  Principles  of  Jurisprudence,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  writings  of  Austin  and  Maine. 

Constitutional  Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and 
Legal  Histoky. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in : — 

I.  The  Subjects  of  the  Lectures  held  during  Hilary, 
Easter,  and  Trinity  Terms,  and  the  leading 
cases  relating  thereto. 

11.  The  History  of  the.  Constitution  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  first  Ministry  of  the 
younger  Pitt. 

The  leading  cases  above  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
Broom's  "  Constitutional  Law." 

Text.  Books  which  may  be  referred  to : — Anson's 
"  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,"  Dicey's  "  Law 
of  the  Constitution,"  _  May's  "Law  and  Practice  of 
Parliament."  Bagehot's  "  English  Constitution,  and 
Hearn's     Government  of  England." 

For  the  period  of  Constitutional  History,  Candidates 
are  referred  to  Hallam's  "Constitutional  History," 
Gardiner's  "  History  of  England,"  May's  "  Constitu- 
tional History."  and  Taswell  Langmead's  "English 
Coustitu  tional  History." 
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)pendix  Note. — The  Examination  will  be  confined  to  those 

33  and  34.  portions  of  each  subject  that  shall  havo  been  treated  in 

  the  Lectures  and  Classes  during  Hilary,  Easter,  ana 

Trinity  Terms. 

Nathl.  Lindley, 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Legal  Education. 
J.  C.  Mathew, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Studies. 
Council  Chamber,  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
5th  August,  1892. 


APPENDIX  No.  34. 


Paver  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackantiiorpe,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  on  October  21st,  1892.    (See  Question  12,904.) 


COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 


Prospectus  of  Lectures  and  Classes  of  the  Readers 
and  Assistant  Readers  during  Hilary,  Easter  and 
Trinity  Educational  Terms,  1892. 


Readers  and  Assistant  Readers. 

Constitutional    Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and 
Legal  History : 

Reader— J.  P.  Wallis,  Esq. 

Roman  Law,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  International 
Law — Public  and  Private : 

Reader— W.  A.  Hunter,  Esq. 
Assistant  Reader— J.  E.  C.  Munro,  Esq. 

The  Law  of  real  and  Personal  Property  and  Con- 
veyancing : 

Reader— H.  W.  Elpiiinstone,  Esq. 
Assistant  Reader — J.  Gent,  Esq. 

Law  and  Equity  : 

Reader — Edmund  Robertson,  Esq. 
Assista7it  Reader— J.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Reader — A.  HorKiNSON,  Esq. 
Assistant  Reader— 0.  A.  Saunders,  Esq. 

Procedure — Civil  and  Criminal,  and  Evidence  : 
Reader— A.  Henry,  Esq. 

Constitutional  Law  (English  and  Colonial)  and 
Legal  History. 

The  Reader  in  Constitutional  Law  (English,  and 
Colonial)  and  Legal  History  proposes  to  lecture  during 
Hilary  Term  on  the  Law  and  Custom 

(i.)  Of  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 

(ii.)  Of  Colonial  Parliaments. 

In  his  Classes  he  will  deal  more  fully  with  the  leading 
Statutes,  reported  Cases,  and  constitutional  precedents 
referred  to  in  the  Lectures. 

He  will  also  devote  one  Class  a  week  to  Constitutional 
History,  and  will  commence  this  Term  with  the  Acces- 
sion of  James  I. 

In  Easter  Term  the  Reader  will  lecture  on  the  Law 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
(i.)  Taxation ; 
(ii.)  Personal  Liberty ; 
(iii.)  Freedom  of  Speech. 

In  Trinity  Term  the  Reader  will  lecture  on  the  Law 
Treason,  Sedition,  and  Blasphemy,  with  special 
reference  to  the  cases  of  the  last  fifty  years. 


Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  and  International 
Law — Public  and  Privatis. 

The  Reader  in  Roman  Law  and  J  urisprudence,  and 
International  Law,  Public  and  Private,  will  deliver 
during  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  Terms,  Public 
Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Roman  Law,  so  far  as  time 
will  permit,  in  the  following  Order  :— 

(1.)  The  Law  of  Persons :  Slavery,  Patria  Potestas, 
Marriage,  Tutela,  Cura. 

(2.)  The  Law  of  Property :  Ownership,  Possessio, 
Servitudes,  Emphyteusis,  and  Mortgages. 

(3.)  The  Law  of  Contract. 

The  Subject  of  the  Public  Advanced  Lectures  will  be 
"The  History  of  Roman  Law,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Work  of  Gaius." 

In  his  Advanced  Class,  the  Reader  will  deal  with  the 
Subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  the  topics  in  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian.  He  will  refer,  among  other  text  books,  to 
Ihne's  Early  Rome  ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  44 ; 
Sandars'  Justinian ;  Poste's  Gaius  ;  Moyle's  Institutes 
of  Justinian  ;  Muirhead's  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
Ulpian  ;  Roby's  Introdnction  to  Justinian's  Digest ; 
Hunter's  Roman  Law  in  the  Order  of  a  Code. 

The  Assistant  Reader  will  treat  the  topics  included 
in  the  Elementary  Lectures. 

Tiie  Law  ok  Real  and  Personal  Property  and 
Conveyancing. 

The  Reader  in  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Pro- 
perty and  Conveyancing  proposes  to  deliver  during 
Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  Terms,  the  following  Courses 
of  Lectures : — 

Junior  Students. 

Division  of  Property,  Real  and  Personal. 
Estates  in  Land,  Tenure. 

Methods  of  Transfer  (both  absolute  and  by  way  of 
mortgage)  of  Realty.  This  will  include  the  Statute  of 
Uses  and  the  elementary  learning  of  the  Conveyancing 
and  Settled  Laud  Acts. 

Ditto  for  Personalty  excluding  Bills  of  Sale  of 
Chattels. 

Senior  Students. 

The  Reader  proposes  in  the  course  of  the  above  three 
Terms,  to  discusH  the  ordinary  Deeds  relating  to  land, 
except  strict  settlements,  taking  in,  where  necessary, 
the  Conveyancing  Acts,  1881,  1882,  and  the  Settled 
Land  Acts,  1883  to  1890. 

Also  to  give  practical  instruction  in  Conveyancing, 
including  advising  on  Abstracts  of  Title. 

Students  attending  these  Lectures  ought  to  have  read 
Williams  on  Real  Property  and  Williams  on  Personal 
Property. 

In  the  Classes  which  will  be  held  by  the  Reader  and 
Assistant  Reader,  reference  will  be  made  to  Goodeve's 
Modern  Law  of  Real  Property,  3rd  edition,  Elphin- 
stonc's  Introduction  to  Conveyancing,  and  Wolstcn- 
holme's  Precedents. 

Law  and  Equity. 

The  Reader  in  English  Law  and  Equity  (Mr.  Robert- 
son) will  deliver  during  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity 
Trims,  one  Lecture  to  commencing  Students;  will 
deliver  one  Lecture  and  hold  two  Classes  for  Advanced 
Students ;  and  the  Assistant  Reader  will  hold  three 
Classes  for  Commencing  Students  every  week. 

The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Classes  will  be : — 

Contracts. 

(1.)  The  requisites  of  Simple  Contracts  apart  from 
Statute. 

(3.)  The  statutory  requisites  of  Contracts. 
(3.)  Mercantile  and  Maritime  Contracts. 

Torts. 

(1.)  The  principles  and  limits  of  liability. 
(2.)  Injuries  to  persons?  fraud  and  negligence;  in- 
juries to  property. 

The  following  books  may  be  referred  to  : — Pollock  on 
Contracts ;  Smith's  Leading  Cases ;  Smith's  Mercan- 
tile (last  edition   by  Macdonell) ;  Broom's  Maxims ; 
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Benjamin  on  Sales ;  parts  of  Arnould's  Marine  Insu- 
rance and  Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea ;  Pollock  on  Torts  ; 
Eeven  on  Negligence;  Blake  Odgers  on  Libel  and 
Slander. 

The  Reader  in  English  Law  and  Equity  (Mr.  Hop- 
kinson)  proposes  to  deliver  during  Hilary  Term  the 
following  Course  of  Lectures  : — 

I.  A.  On  Principles  of  Equity,  with  special  reference 

to  the  leading  Cases,  and  to  provisions  of  the 

Judicature  Acts  with  regard  to  the  recognition 

of  equitable  doctrines. 
Books  which  may  be  referred  to : — 

White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  Equity. 

Spence's  History  of  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  part  ii.,  books 
1  and  2,  and  the  portions  of  the  Judicature 
Acts  and  Ritles  relating  to  the  above  subjects. 

II.  B.  On  Administration  of  Assets  on  Death. 

Books  which  may  be  referred  to  : — 
White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Cases. 
Seton  on  Decrees,  part  iv.,  c.  93. 

After  Easter  the  Reader  proposes  to  deliver  a  course 
on  Partnership. 

Books  which  may  be  referred  to  : — 
Lindley  on  Partnership. 
Pollock  on  Partnership. 
The  Statute  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  39. 

The  Reader  and  Assistant  Reader  in  the  above  Branch 
also  propose  to  hold  the  following  Classes  : — 

Ila.  On  Trusts.  (By  the  Assistant  Reader.)  This 
Class  will  meet  three  times  every  week. 

Book  which  may  be  referred  to: 
Lewin  on  Trusts,  part  i. 

lib.  On  Administration.  (By  the  Reader.)  A  Class 
will  meet  once  each  week  for  illustrating  the 
Subjects  of  Course  la. 

lie.  A  Class  will  meet  once  each  week  for  illustrating 
the  Law  and  Practice  with  regard  to  various 
Subjects  usually  dealt  with  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division,  and  not  included  in  the  above 
Course — 

e.g.,  Action  for  Partition  ; 

Rectification  of  Instruments ; 
Injunctions. 

Cases  will  be  proposed  ;md  discussed  with  the 
Si  adents  in  the  Classes. 


Procedure,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  Evidence. 

The  Reader  in  Procedure,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and 
Evidence,  proposes  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  Terms,  and  to  hold  three 
Private  Classes  each  week. 

With  respect  to  Civil  Procedure,  the  Reader  will 
discuss  the  past  and  present  methods  of  administering 
the  law  in  civil  actions ;  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  the  Judicature  Acts,  and 
Rules  of  Court;  the  steps  in  an  action  up  to  judgment ; 
the  forms  of  pleadings  in  Actions  of  Tort  and  Contract. 

With  respect  to  Criminal  Procedure,  the  Reader  will 
treat  of  the  course  of  a  criminal  prosecution;  the  law 
of  arrest,  proceeding  by  summons  and  warrant ;  the 
investigation  before  magistrates;  the  indictment  and 
trial. 

With  respect  to  the  law  of  Evidence,  the  Reader  will 
examine,  so  far  as  time  permits,  the  leading  rules  and 
maxims  as  to  the  admissibility  of  oral  evidence. 

The  following  books  and  authorities  will  bo  referred 
to:— 

Chitty's  Archbold's  Practice. 
The  Annual  Practice  (1891-2). 
Stephen's  Digest  of  Criminal  Law. 
Archbold's  Criminal  Law. 
Russell  on  Crimes. 
Taylor  on  Evidence. 

Broom's  Maxims,  applicable  to  Evidence. 
Stephen's  Digest  of  Law  of  Evidence. 

At  the  Private  Classes  the  Reader  will  discuss  more 
fully  the  subject  of  the  Public  Lectures. 

The  Readers  will  communicate  with  Students  desirous 
of  attending  the  Private  Classes  attho  conclusion  of  the 
first  Public  Led  ares. 


Each  Student  will  be  expected  in  the  interval  between  Appendix 
the  meetings  of  the  Private  Classos  to  peruse  portions  Nos.34  and  35. 

of  works  bearing  on  the  s abject  of  instruction  pointed   

out  by  the  Reader,  and  to  be  prepared,  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Class,  to  answer  and  discuss  questions 
arising  out  of  the  subjects  of  their  reading. 

Nathl.  Lindley, 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

J.  C.  Mathew, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies. 

Council  Chamber,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
11th  December  1891. 


APPENDIX  No.  35. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Montague  H.  Crackanthorpe,  Esq., 
Q.G.,  on  Octotobe'r  21st,  1892.    (See  Question  12,920.) 

26th  June  1891. 

Resolved — 

1.  That  the  Council  appoint  six  Readers  at  a  salary 
of  500/.  a  year  each,  viz  : — 

One  in  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History. 

One  in  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  and  Inter- 
national Law,  public  and  private. 

Three  in  English  Law  and  Equity,  including 
Criminal  Law,  but  excluding  Civil  and  Criminal 
Procedure  and  Evidence. 

One  in  Procedure,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  Evi- 
dence. 

2.  That  the  Council  appoint  Pour  Assistant  Readers 
for  one  year  (re-eligible)  at  a  salary  of  350Z.  a  year 
each,  viz. : — 

Three  in  English  Law  and  Equity  as  above  denned. 
One  in  Roman  Law,  &c. 

3.  That  each  Reader  in  English  Law  and  Equity 
shall  deliver  two  lectures  a  week — one  to  advanced  and 
one  to  commencing  students,  and  shall  also  hold  an 
advanced  class  at  least  twice  in  each  week. 

4.  That  each  Assistant  Reader  in  English  Law  and 
Equity  shall  hold  an  Elementary  Class  three  times  a 
week. 

5.  That  the  Reader  in  Roman  Law,  &c,  shall  give 
two  Lectures  a  week,  viz.,  one  to  advanced  and  one  to 
commencing  students,  and  shall  hold  two  advanced 
classes  in  each  week. 

6.  That  the  Assistant  Reader  in  Roman  Law,  &c, 
shall  hold  at  least  three  Elementary  Classes  a  week. 

7.  That  the  Reader  in  Constitutional  Law,  and  also 
the  Reader  in  Procedure  and  Evidence,  shall  give  one 
Lecture  and  shall  hold  three  Classes  a  week. 

8.  That  the  Lectures  and  Classes  shall  be  for  one 
hour  each,  and  shall  be  given  and  held  in  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  year,  except  during  the  legal 
vacations.  « 

9.  That  a  Board  of  Studies  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  Council,  and  that  such  Board  shall  consist  of 
eight  Members  of  the  Council  and  three  of  the  Teach- 
ing Staff,  and  that  four  Members  of  the  Council  be  a 
quorum. 

10.  That  two  Members  of  the  Couucil  on  the  Board 
of  Studies  shall  personally  meet  the  Students  at  their 
respective  Inns  at  times  to  be  fixed  by  them,  and  that 
each  Student  be  definitely  attached  to  some  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Teaching  Stall'  as  a  consulting  tutor  or 
adviser. 

11.  That  in  addition  to  the  Studentship  examination 
provided  by  the  Consolidated  Regulations,  inter- 
mediate voluntary  examinations  shall  be  held,  at 
which  certificates  of  special  proficiency,  and  if  the  Inns 
of  Court  agree,  prizes  be  given,  and  that  the  holders  of 
such  certificates  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Council 
for  privileges  by  way  of  exemption  at  their  final  ex- 
amination. 
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12.  That  the  Lectures  Hhall  be  given,  and  the  classes 
held,  at  places  to  be  provided  by  the  four  Inns  as 
follows  :— 

(a.)  By  the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple 
during  the  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  Sittings  : 

(b.)  By  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn  during  the 
Easter  and  Trinity  Sittings. 

13.  That  each  Inn  be  requested  to  provide  two  Class 
Rooms,  in  addition  to  its  Hall,  for  this  purpose. 

14.  That  the  Lectures  and  Classes  be  commenced  in 
Hilary  Sittings  next,  until  which  time  the  existing 
arrangements  shall  be  continued. 

15.  That  the  question  of  payment  of  the  Teaching 
Staff  by  capitation  fees  be  adjourned. 

16.  That  notices  be  inserted  in  the  leading  journals 
and  legal  papers,  and  in  the  Halls  of  the  Inns,  invit  ing 
applications  for  appointment  on  the  Teaching  Staff. 

17.  That  whether  there  shall  be  one  or  more  Sub- 
Committees  to  whom  the  names  of  Candidates  for 
appointment  on  the  Teaching  Staff  shall  be  referred  in 
the  first  instance  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council  on 
each  occasion. 


APPENDIX  No.  36. 


Paper  handed  in  by  R.  S.  Heath,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  on 
October  22nd,  1892.    (Sec  Question  No.  1:3,185.) 


MASON  COLLEGE. 

Return  op  Students  ostensibly  preparing  for  London 
University  Examinations,  and  op  Students  actu- 
ally PASSING  THESE  EXAMINATIONS. 


1S8S-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Number ol  Individual  Students  - 

4ir, 

439 

492 

Number  of  Students  preparing 
for  University  Examinations. 

90 

112 

107 

Number  of  Students  who  have 
passed  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  :— 

Mai  riculation  - 

Int.  Arts  - 

Int.  Science  ... 

Prel.  Sci.  (M.B.) 

B.A.  .... 

B.So.  .... 

r 

8 

u 

1* 

APPENDIX  No.  37. 


Paper  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  H.  "Wace,  D.D.,  9th 
November  1892.  See  Question  14.161 ;  and  the 
Evidence  of  W.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  Question 
20,169. 


and  encourages  the  students  to  do  weekly  papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  lecture. 

To  encourage  this  work,  various  Certificates  have 
been  offered : 

(1.)  Certificates  of  Study  for  success  in  one  course  of 
lectures  in  one  term. 

(2.)  Sessional  Certificates  for  a  complete  Session's 
work. 

(3.)  Certificates  of  Continuous  Study,  each  cquiva- 
ent  to  four  Sessional  Certificates. 

Of  these  Sessional  Certificates  three  were  granted  in 
1889 ;  neither  of  the  Candidates  who  gained  them  pro- 
ceeding any  further. 

In  1890,  26  Sessional  Certificates  were  granted  in 
Botany,  and  20  Sessional  Certificates  in  all  the  other 
subjects  of  study.  Of  the  26  Certificate  holders  in 
Botany,  not  one  has  proceeded  any  further  in  that  or 
in  any  other  subject.  * 

Of  the  20  other  Certificate  holders  only  10  obtained 
Certificates  of  Study  during  the  next  Michaelmas  term, 
and  of  these  only  one  completed  the  course  so  as  to  get 
his  second  Sessional  Certificate  in  the  summer  of 
1891. 

In  1891  the  number  of  Sessional  Certificates  granted 
has  been  78,  one  half  of  which  were  awarded  to  women. 
The  above  facts  show  that  the  Certificate  of  Con- 
tinuous Study,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  four 
Sessional  Certificates,  is  not  yet  required,  seeing  that 
at  present  there  is  only  one  student  who  has  obtained 
Sessional  Certificates  of  two  years'  study. 

If  it  be  asked  what  amount  of  study  this  Sessional 
Certificate  represents,  it  appears  that  Certificates  of 
Study  are  awarded  in  connexion  with  a  course  of  10 
lectures  and  classes.  Sessional  Certificates  are  given 
for  two  such  courses  with  a  supplementary  summer 
course.  Thus,  a  Sessional  Certificate  is  granted  for 
work  in  connexion  with  30  lectures  and  classes  once  a 
week. 

A  Certificate  of  Continuous  Study  is  to  be  granted 
for  attending  120  lectures  and  classes  once  a  week  in 
four  several  sessions  or  years. 

What  is  this,  compared  with  a  course  of  lectures  in  a 
University  or  college,  on  any  single  important  subject 
of  study  P 

T:ikc,  for  instance,  English  Literature,  or  Modern 
History,  or  Chemistry,  <fcc.  In  each  there  would  be  a 
course  of  at  least  60  lectures  a  year,  and  in  Mathe- 
matics, or  Latin  and  Greek,  and  other  important  sub- 
jects, at  least  120  lectures  in  each  year,  in  any  College 
which  puts  forward  study  in  those  subjects  as  qualify- 
ing for  a  Universit)-  degree. 

Then,  as  regards  Sciences  such  as  Chemistry,  Physics, 
or  Physiology,  it  is  evident  that  no  thorough  study  in 
these  subjects  can  be  carried  on  without  permauent 
buildings,  for  in  each  case  a  laboratory  is  absolutely 
required  in  which  the  students  themselves  can  do 
practical  work. 

Seeing  that  the  Certificate  of  Continuous  Study  has 
not  yet  been  gained  by  any  student,  and  in  fact,  has 
only  just  been  prepared,  it  is  somewhat  early  to  lay 
down  how  many  courses  of  continuous  study  of  120 
lectures  and  classes  each,  or  how  many  such  four-year 
periods  may  be  regarded  as  qualifying  for  a  University 
degree.  It  is  clear  that  either  the  degree  must  be 
given  for  insufficient  work,  or  the  time  of  getting  it 
must  be  spread  over  such  a  lengthened  period  that  the 
candidate  might  have  been  spending  his  years  more 
profitably  than  in  striving  after  a  degree. 

I  have.  &c. 
(Signed)      W.  G.  Adams, 
Member  of  the  Universities 
Joint  Board  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING. 


Memorandum. 

What  is  the  position  in  regard  to  University  Educa- 
tion which  is  taken  up  by  the  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching  in  London  ? 

This  Society  supplements  teaching  by  lectures  by 
the  addition  of  a  conversational  class  after  the  lecture, 
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APPENDIX  No.  38. 


Paper  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Elwyn  on  Novembe) 
23rd,  1892.    (See  Questions  15,576-7.) 

COMPOUNDERS. 

In  1st  year. 


26  students 


("16  are  14  years  of  age. 
J   6  are  15     ,,  ,, 
"\   3  are  16  „ 
L  J  is  17 


In  2nd  year. 


24  students 

31  students 

22  students 
Total 


13  are  15  years  of  age. 
8  are  16  ,, 
3  are  17  „ 


la  3rd  year. 


29  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age. 
L2  are  18  years  of  age. 


In  4th  year. 


f  5  are  19  years  of  age. 
\  11  are  18 
L  6  are  17  ,, 
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NON-COMPOUNDERS. 


Taking  special  classes,  100  of  these,  about  90  are  over 
16  ijcars  of  age. 


APPENDIX  No.  39. 


Paper  handed  in  by  J.  R.  Upton,  Esq.,  on  the  2nd 
December  1892.    (See  Question  16,o76.) 


Evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  Pay,  Status,  and  Conditions  of  Service  of 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Army. 


Monday,  8th  April,  1889. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  in  the  chair. 
Ma  job- General  Sib   William   Orossman,  K.C.M.C., 
M.P. 

Rear-Admiral  0.  F;  Hotuam,  CP. 

Surgeon-Gem eral  T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.R.C.P.,  Q.H.P. 
Lieut. -Colonel  E.  T.  I).  Cotton,  M.P. 
N.  C  Macnamara,  Esq.,  F.R.O.S. 

R.  11.  Hobart,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Secretary. 

James  Richard  Upton,  Esq.,  examined. 

967.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are,  I  think,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  ?— I  would 
rather  call  myself  the  Solicitor.  I  am  Solicitor  as 
well,  and  that  is  perhaps  my  proper  title  for  this 
purpose. 

O  82290. 


968.  Then  you  advise  the  Society  ? — I  am  the  adviser  Appendix 
of  the  Society,  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  have  Nos.  38  and  39. 
done  so  for  16  years.   

969.  And  you  are  their  adviser  in  all  matters,  not 
only  connected  with  their  constitution,  but  practically 
in  matters  connected  with  medical  legislation  and 
things  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

970.  You  are  their  professional  adviser? — Yes,  quite 
so  ;  and  I  lay  stress  on  having  been  so  for  16  years, 
because  those  years  represent  very  great  changes  in  the 
medical  profession. 

971.  The  great  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  was  occasioned  by  the  Act  of 
1886  ?— Yes. 

972.  Prior  to  that  you,  of  course  remember  that  the 
examinations  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  not 
esteemed  satisfactory,  at  all  events,  by  the  Commission 
that  enquired  into  the  Medical  Acts? — I  remember 
when  your  Lordship  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  ; 
I  did  not  give  evidence,  but  I  was  before  you. 

973.  You  remember  the  report  ? — Yes. 

974.  You  know  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  was 
that  the  examinations  of  the  Society  were  not  satis- 
factory ? — Yes,  I  remember  it  was  to  that  effect ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  words. 

975.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  examinations  since  that  time  ? — I 
believe  one  of  the  great  objections  which  your  Lordship 
and  the  Royal  Commission  then  raised  was  that  our 
examiners  were  not  selected  with  a  view  to  any  special 
qualification  for  examining  in  particular  subjects. 
Therefore,  before  the  Act  of  1886,  or  rather  the  Bill 
which  was  passed  into  an  Act,  was  brought  in  by  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  we  had  re-modelled  our  examination  in 
the  followiug  particulars  : — We  had  appointed  special 
Examiners  in  Midwifery ;  we  had  appointed  special 
Examiners  in  Medicine ;  and  we  had  also  appointed 
three  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  as  Examiners  in  Surgery.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  we  had  done  that,  we  could  not  grant 
a  statutory  diploma  to  our  Licentiates  to  practise 
surgery. 

976.  Could  you  not  prior  to  the  Act  of  1886?— "No, 
not  to  practise  surgery — certainly  not. 

977.  Your  license  was  limited  to  medicine  ? — It  was 
limited  to  medicine;  and  we  did  this  in  order,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  our  Licentiates  should  have  their 
knowledge  in  surgery  tested  by  our  own  Examiners  as 
well  as  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  because  all 
our  Licentiates  in  those  days  took  up  two  distinct 
diplomas;  they  took  up  our  diploma  in  Medicine,  and 
they  took  up  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Surgery ;  but  we  wished,  so  far  as  we 
could,  to  ascertain  their  knowledge  of  surgery  our- 
selves. And  it  was  at  that  stage  of  the  case  that  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  brought  in  the  Bill  of  1886. 

978.  When  that  Bill  became  an  Act  will  you  describe 
to  me  what  happened  then  with  regard  to  the  Apothe- 
caries?— If  your  Lordship  would  permit  me  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  get  to  that.  When  the 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  the  two  Royal 
( lolleges  had  already  formed  a  combination  or  conjoint 
Board,  as  it  is  termed,  to  examine  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  ;  and  therefore,  when  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
brought  in  that  Bill  he  inserted  the  5th  section  of  it 
most  specially  in  reference  to  our  Society ;  he  knew 
that  the  two  Royal  Colleges  had  combined,  and  he 
knew  that  the  Universities  did  not  require  to*  combine 
because  they  had  the  power  of  examining,  and  always 
have  had,  in  all  three  branches,  and  therefore  he  intro- 
duced the  5th  clause  to  enable  us.  who  ho  knew  could 
not  combine  and  were  not  an  University,  to  get  the 
same  privileges  as  other  bodies.  So  much  was  he 
impressed  with  this  that,  at  my  request,  on  finding 
that,  if  the  Medical  Council  declined  to  give  us  assistant 
examiners,  we  might  be  shut  out,  he  re-modelled  the 
19th  section  of  the  Act  and  made  the  Privy  Council  a 
Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Medical  Council  on  this  point, 
That  was  done  at  my  special  request;  so  that  if  the 
Medical  Council  refused  to  appoint  assistant  examiners 
the  Privy  Council  might  re-hear  the  case. 

979.  You  say  that  you  were  unable  to  combine  ? — 
Yes. 

980.  Did  you  make  application  to  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  joint  examination  with  them? — Certainly. 
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Appendix  981.  And  you  were  refused P — Yes;  and  we  applied 

No.  39.        to  the  Universities. 

982.  You  applied  also  to  the  Universities  ? — Yes,  wo 
were  bound  to  do  that  under  the  Act.  The  5th  section 
did  not  come  into  operation  unless  the  aggrieved  body, 
as  I  may  call  them,  showed  that  they  had  applied  to 
everybody  to  combine  with  them. 

98:!.  What  reasons  were  given  by  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  burgeons  and  also  by  the  Univer- 
sities for  their  refusal  ? — The  Eoyal  Colleges,  I  think, 
stated  that  they  had  formed  their  combination  ;  that 
they  had  made  all  their  regulations  before  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  let  us  in. 
That  was  the  effect  of  their  answer.  The  Universities, 
as  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  did  not  care  (except 
one  University,  that  very  nearly  did  combine  with  us — 
the  University  of  Durham),  they  had  full  power  to 
examine  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  and  did 
not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us. 

984.  Now,  then,  will  you  describe  to  us  what  you 
have  done  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1886? — 
Having  been  unable  to  combine,  we  represented  that  to 
the  Medical  Council,  and  asked  in  tbe  first  instance 
that  three  Assistant  Examiners,  in  Surgery  of  course — 
that  being  the  branch  we  could  not  undertake  ourselves 
— might  be  appointed  to  take  part  in  our  examinations  ; 
and  that  request  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  Medical 
Council,  who  appointed  three  gentlemen,  at  first  for  a 
period  of  one  year :  from  June,  1887  to  June,  1888. 

985.  In  June,  1888.  what  occurred  P — In  June,  1888, 
we  found  that  as  our  numbers  were  increasing  it  was 
necessary  to  have  more  Examiners  in  Surgery,  and  we 
then  applied  to  the  Medical  Council  to  appoint  five 
Examiners  in  Surgery,  and  to  appoint  them  for  an 
indefinite  period.  That  the  Medical  Council  at  onco 
acceded  to;  Mr.  Marshall,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  expressing  his  satisfaction  that 
the  application  was  made. 

986.  Is  that  arrangement  in  force  now  ? — Yes,  that 
arrangement  is  in  force  now. 

987.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  you  appointed 
three  Examiners  in  Surgery  yourselves,  and  the  Medical 
Council  appointed  five  ? — No,  we  appointed  none  at  all ; 
five  were  appointed  instead  of  throe,  but  none  are 
appointed  by  ourselves  in  Surgery. 

9S8.  Then  am  I  correct  in  gathering  from  your 
answers  that  at  tho  present  time  the  examination  in 
Surgery,  for  the  surgical  part  of  the  diploma  which  is 
granted  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  is  conducted 
entirely  by  the  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Council  ? — Most  certainly — exclusively. 

989.  But  I  think  yon  only  grant  one  diploma  ? — We 
can  only  grant  one  diploma.  It  is,  if  I  might  bo  just 
allowed  to  say  so,  really  the  same  thing  as  the  conjoint 
Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  so  far  as  the  examination 
is  concerned.  There  are  two  practically  separate 
Boards  sitting  to  examine  our  candidate.-'.  There  are 
five  gentlemen  from  the  Medical  Council  examining 
our  candidates  in  Surgery,  and  I  may  add  that  they 
arc  prohibited  by  the  Medical  Council  from  examining 
those  crndidates  in  anything  else.  Then  there  are  our 
own  Examiners  in  Medicine,  our  own  special  Examiners 
in  Midwifery,  and. one  special  Examiner,  Dr.  Klein, 
in  Physiology.  That  is  the  examination  through  which 
our  candidates  pass.  But  we  can  only  grant  one 
diploma.  These  gentlemen  sent  from  the  Medical 
Council  under  tho  5th  section  are  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
amination ;  but  they  have  no  power  given  to  them  to 
confer  a  separate  diploma. 

990.  Then  apparently  the  Medical  Council  do  not 
take  any  part  in  the  examination  in  Medicine  ? — They 
take  no  part  in  it ;  but  they  inspect  that  part  of  our 
examination  as  well  as  the  other  part ;  their  Inspectors 
come  and  inspect  that  part  of  the  examination  as  well 
as  the  surgical  part. 

991.  Then  do  they  not  only  send  Examiners  to  con- 
duct the  surgical  examination,  but  also  send  Inspectors 
to  inspect  the  examination  conducted  by  their  own 
Examiners? — Yes,  quite  so;  they  inspect  the  surgical 
examination  conducted  by  their  own  Examiners,  and 
have  just  recently  made  their  report  upon  that. 

992.  And  they  then  inspect  every  portion  of  your 
examination  in  respect  of  which  the  diploma  is  given, 
including  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery? — Yes, 
every  single  branch  is  visited  by  separate  Inspectors, 
who  make  separate  reports.  1  think  there  were  three 
Inspectors. 


993.  1  wish  now  to  come  to  that  point  which  has 
been  specially  referred  to  this  Committee.  A  cor- 
respondence lias  taken  pla.ee  with  which  you  are  no 
doubt  familiar,  between  yourselves  and  the  War  Office 
and  between  yourselves  and  the  India  Office,  with 
regard  to  the  license  and  the  diploma  you  give  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes. 

994.  And  you  have  complained  that  although  your 
Licentiates  are  authorised  by  the  State  to  practise 
Medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  in  virtue  of  their 
license  they  are  not  admitted  to  competitive  examina- 
tion for  entry  into  the  Army  and  India  Medical  Ser- 
vice ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

995.  And  that  is  a  full  statement  of  your  complaint? 
— Yes.  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  stated  to  Lord 
Ha  rris  that  before  the  Act  of  1886  was  passed  our 
Licentiates  got,  as  they  cannot  do  now,  the  license  of 
our  Society  and  the  diploma  of  tho  Royal  College  of 
surgeons;  they  got  a  double  diploma,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  for 
the  War  Office  examinations. 

996.  But  is  it  not  right  to  point  out  that  all  those 
Licentiates  had  passed  the  examination  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  as  well  as  your  examination? — 
Yes,  I  stated  so ;  I  stated  that  they  passed  the  two 
separate  examinations. 

997.  Could  they  not  do  the  same  thing  now  P — No, 
because  under  the  Act  of  1886  that  is  not  permitted. 
This  would  not  be  a  qualifying  examination,  which 
is  a  technical  term,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
1886. 

998.  They  might  pass  your  examination,  and  also 
pass  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  P— They  might  do  that;  but  then  it 
would  be  a  dreadful  expense  to  them. 

'.•'.''A  [Sir  William.  Cl  'ossman.)  Does  the  same  rule  ob- 
tain in  the  Navy  ?— We  began  with  tho  India  Office. 
Then  the  India  Office  stated  that  they  could  not  move 
unless  the  War  Office  moved,  and  there  we  have  stuck  ; 
we  have  never  been  to  the  Navy.  We  were  advised 
that  we  could  apply  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  Royal 
College  of  .Surgeons  to  examine  our  candidates,  but  that 
would  have  done  us  no  good,  supposing  tbe  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  had  been  ordered  to  examine  our 
candidate.-,  because  wo  could  not  have  taken  those  two 
diplomas  and  got  them  registered. 

1000.  (The  Chairman.)  But  supposing  that  it  were 
contended  that  the  possession  of  two  separate  diplomas 
argues  a  greater  amount  of  professional  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  than  on  the  part  of  a  person 
who  holds  one  only,  is  not  that  from  the  Service  point 
of  view  some  guarantee  of  a  higher  class  of  men 
entering  the  Service? — I  venture  most  respectfully 
to  say  no.  The  assistant  examiners  from  the  Medical 
Council  are  all  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  by  examination ;  they  are  men  of  the 
highest  position,  and  they  take  the  place,  if  i.  may 
venture  so  to  speak,  of  the  examination  held  before 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  a  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  examination,  for  it  can  only  be 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who  are  Fellows  of  that 
College. 

1001.  Do  you  contend  that  you  are  in  a  position  of 
exceptional  disability  ? — Yes. 

1002.  How  ? — Because  the  gentlemen  who  go  up  to 
the  two  Royal  Colleges  obtain  separate  diplomas.  The 
two  Royal  Colleges,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating, 
when  they  formed  the  arrangement  for  the  conjoint 
Board  preserved  the  privilege  of  granting  separate 
diplomas.  It  was  not  a  necessity  for  the  Royal 
Colleges  that  they  should  do  so,  but  for  their  own 
dignity  the  preserved  the  right.  If  they  had  chosen 
to  make  a  different  arrangement — if  they  had  chosen  to 
say,  Wo  will  grant  a  certificate  to  a  man  for  proficiency 
in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  in  one  document — 
they  could  have  done  so. 

1003.  Then  you  contend  that  your  license  really 
carries  with  it  a  certificate  of  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  that  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  also  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  carries  ? — Absolutely. 

1004.  (Lieutenant- Colonel  Cotton.)  Yon  would  almost  say, 
perhaps,  that  yours  is  an  extra  diploma  as  well,  because 
it  includes  midwifery  ?— No,  they  all  do  that.  The  two 
Royal  Colleges  give  a  certificate  of  that;  no  man  can 
be  put  on  tbe  register  without  it.  T  claim  that  our  own 
diploma  is  absolutely  as  good  for  the  purpose  under 
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discussion  as  the  two  diplomas  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  aud  that 
the  standard  of  examination  is  exactly  tbe  same.  I 
have  explained  to  his  Lordship  about  the  Inspectors  ; 
if  our  examination  did  not  satisfy  the  Inspectors  we 
should  be  struck  off  altogether.  It  is  a  mere  technical 
difference,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  as  I  said  just  now,  they  preserve  their 
respective  dignity  in  granting  two  diplomas  instead  of 
merging  them  into  one. 

1005.  (Sir  William  Crossman.)  Are  the  other  Exa- 
miners, besides  those  appointed  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  members  of  your  Society? — Some  are  and 
some  are  not. 

1006.  But  are  they  all  members  of  any  Society 
except  yours  ? — Yes.  May  I  read  out  there  names  ? 
Oar  Chairman,  Dr.  Stocker,  is  an  M.D.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  M.R.C.P.,  London;  the  next 
gentleman  is  Dr.  Lee,  an  M.D.  of  Cambridge  and 
F.R.C.P.  London;  the  next  is  Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall, 
M.D.  of  London  and  also  F.R.C.P.  London  ;  the  next  is 
Dr.  Thorowgood,  M.D.  of  the  University  of  London 
and  F.R.C.P.  London;  the  next  is  Dr.  Warner,  M.D. 
London  and  F.R.C.P.  London  ;  the  next  is  Mr.  Bullock, 
F.R.C.S.  England;  the  next  is  Dr.  Duncan,  M.D. 
Brussels,  M.R.C.P.  London,  and  F.R.C.S.  England  ; 
the  next  is  Dr.  Lewers,  M.D.  London,  M.R.C.P.  London, 
and  M.R.C.S.  England ;  the  next  is  Dr.  Radcliffe 
Crocker,  M.D.  of  London  and  F.R.C.P.  of  London;  the 
next  is  Dr.  Smith,  M.D.  Aberdeen,  L.R.C.P.  Edinburgh, 
and  L.R.C.S.  Edinburgh;  and  then,  as  I  mentioned 
just  now,  our  Examiner  in  Physiology  is  Dr.  Klein, 
M.D.  and  F.R.S.  The  Assistant  Examiner  is  Dr. 
Hebbert,  M.R.C.P.  London  and  M.R.C.S.  England. 

1007.  (Mr.  Macnamara.)  And  who  are  the  Examiners 
in  Surgery  ? — I  will  read  their  names  out.  These  are 
the  Examiners  in  Surgery  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Council : — Andrew  Clarke,"  F.  K.C.S.  England  ;  William 
J.  Walsham,  F.R.C.S.  England  ;  George  Henry  Makins, 
F.R.C.S.  England;  W.  Arbuthnot  Lane,  F.R.C.S. 
England,  M.B.  London,  and  M.C.  I  'niversity  of  London  ; 
and  W.  Adams  Frost,  F.R.C.S.  England. 

1008.  Arc  any  of  those  gentlemen  Surgeons  at  a 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  there  are  several  of  them  who 
are  Assistant  Surgeons  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  ;  I  do  not  know. 

1009.  (Sir  William  Crr-soman.)  Can  you  tell  us  the 
nature  of  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  on  the  last 
examination? — In  Midwifery  it  was  exceptionally 
favourable  ;  in  Medicine  it  was  extremely  favourable  ; 
and  in  Surgery  the  only  remark  that  was  made  was,  1 
believe,  the  same  remark  that  was  made  upon  the 
examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Col- 
leges, namely,  that  it  was  deficient  in  operations  on  the 
dead  body,  which,  I  understand,  is  a  somewhat  open 
question  with  the  examining  bodies  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  report. 

1010.  (Dr.  Graham  Balfour.)  In  one  of  your  answers 
I  think  you  said  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  had  each  the  power 
only  to  grant  a  single  diploma  ;  are  you  not  aware  that 
the"  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  the  right  to  grant 
a  diploma  to  practice  surgery  as  well  as  medicine? — I 
have  talways  understood  that  they  have,  1  always 
understood  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  need 
not  combine. 

Kill.  (The  Chairman.)  And  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  need  not  necessarily  combine  ?—  Yes,  the 
College  of  Surgeons  must,  because  they  cannot  exa- 
mine in  Medicine. 

1012.  But  they  could  easily,  like  yourselves,  ask  for 
assistant  examiners? — Yes,  but  then  they  need  only 
ask  for  examiners  if  they  cannot  combine,  and  they 
have  combined.  1  have  alvfays  held  this  view.  I  do 
not,  know  for  how  long  thoy  have  combined,  hut  if  the 
combination  came  to  an  end,  then,  if  the  lioyal  College 
of  Surgeons  could  not  combine,  say  with  us  or  with 
any  other  body,  they  would  have  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  we  did — go  to  the  Medical  Council  to 
get  assistant  examiners  to  examine  in  Medicine. 

L013.  (Mr.  Macnamara.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it 
is  since  tbe  Medical  Council  appointed  these  five  gentle- 
men as  assistant  examiners? — In  June,  1888.  They 
appointed  the  three,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  Lord 
Camperdown,  from  June  1887  to  June  1888;  then 
from  Jane  1888  they  appointed  the  five  for  an  indefinite 
period. 


1014.  How  many  examinations  have  there  been  since 
that  time  ? — There  are  examinations  every  month. 

1015.  And  where  the  assessors  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Council  to  make  an  inspection  of  one  of  the 
examinations  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question. 

1016.  Have  Inspectors  from  the  Medical  Council 
visited  at  any  of  these  examinations  ? — Yes ;  my 
answer  to  Sir  William  Crossman  about  the  surgical 
examinations  being  inspected  was  since  the  five  assis- 
tant examiners  have  been  appointed ;  it  was  last 
autumn.  They  were  then  inspecting  all  the  licensing 
bodies. 

1017.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  would  it  not,  for 
men  who  have  taken  a  diploma  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  to  be  examined  in  surgery  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  if  they  choose  ? — It  would  be  perfectly 
possible  for  them  to  be  examined,  but  it  would  not 
help  forward  the  question  of  registration  ;  that  is,  if  I 
might  say  so,  my  cardinal  point — that  after  this  exami- 
nation of  ours  they  get  upon  the  register. 

1018.  There  is  one  more  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you.  How  would  it  not  do  so  ?  It  would  show,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  had  had  what  we  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  examination  that  it  is  possible  to  give  in 
surgery  ? — I  am  not  certain  that  they  could  get  your 
diploma  put  upon  the  register.  I  think  they  would 
still  be  put  upon  the  register  solely  in  respect  of  our 
license,  because  our  license  represents  a  complete  and 
perfect  examination.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the. 
Medical  Council  would  add  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Our  diploma  is  a  perfect  instru- 
ment under  which  they  are  placed  upon  the  Medical 
Register. 

1019.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are  aware,  are  you  not, 
that  you  are  proposing  to  give  to  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries a  power  which  neither  the  Royal  (  ollege  of 
Surgeons  nor  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  have 
separately  at  the  present  time,  or  rather,  to  put  it  in 
another  form,  you  are  proposing  to  confer  upon  the 
license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  an  advantage 
which  the  separate  diploma  of  either  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  not 
by  itself  ? — Excuse  me,  I  think  not.  As  I  say,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  two  Royal 
Colleges  that  they  grant  separate  diplomas.  But  if  a 
gentleman  had  passed  their  conjoint  examination,  and 
then  took  in  only  the  license  of  one  Royal  College,  he 
could  be  put  upon  the  register  because  he  had  passed 
the  qualifying  examination.  It  would  be  known  at 
tbe  Medical  Register  that  he  could  not  produce  that 

"diploma  at  all,  unless  he  had  passed  the  conjoint 
examination. 

1020.  Is  your  diploma  given  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  do  you  know  ? — I 
believe  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  seen  tho 
diplomas  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 

1021.  What  does  your  diploma  state? — Our  diploma 
states  that  the  candidate,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Medical  Act,  1886,  has  been  examined  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  and  has  been  found  fully 
qualified  to  practice  those  three  branches. 

1022.  (Sir  William  Crossman.)  I  think  you  said  just 
now,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Balfour,  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  had  the  power  of  granting  a  diploma 
both  in  Surgery  and  in  Medicine  ? — I  have  heard  so. 
I  believe  it  never  has  been  exercised,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  it.  The  Charter  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  defines  Medicine,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  to  include  Surgery.  It  is  quite  clear.  I  would 
say,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Balfour,  that  at  this  moment,  if  a 
gentleman  who  passed  the  conjoint  examination  of  the 
two  Royal  Colleges,  took  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
('ollege  of  Physicians  alone  to  the  Medical  Register, 
they  would  be  bound  to  put  him  on;  they  could  not 
help  it. 

1023.  (Mr.  Macnamara.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
students  have  gone  up  for  this  examination  from  June 
1887  to  the  present  time  ? — Tho  average  has  been  over 
200  a  year. 

1024.  (The  Chairman.)  In  the  two  years  which  have 
elapsed  ? — Yes. 

1025.  Is  there  any  other  statement  which  you  would 
wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  P — I  should  like  to  add, 
though  the  Committee  may  be  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  tho  Medical  Act  of  1886  made  no  change  in  the 
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titles  in  respect  of  which  a  person  could  be  put  on  the 
Medical  Register.  Therefore,  in  our  own  case,  though 
the  diploma  confers  a  statutory  qualification  in  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  and  Midwifery,. the  holder  of  it  can  only 
be  registered  as  L.S.A.,  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries;  a  title  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, is  unmeaning,  being  incapable  of  expressing 
that  the  holder  of  such  diploma  is  by  virtue  of  it 
enabled  to  do  exactly  the  same  as  he  formerly  did  when 
getting  the  separate  diplomas  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  of  the  Society. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


John  Marshall,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 
examined. 

14G9.  (The  Chairman.)  I  need  not  say  that  you  are 
President  of  the  General  Medical  Council  ?— Yes. 

1470.  And  you  have  also  been  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes. 

1471.  And  I  apprehend  that  you  are  able  to  speak 
to  us  on  behalf  of  your  Council  ?— I  think  so,  so  far  as 
I  feel  at  liberty. 

1472.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard 
to  the  present  examinations  of  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety. The  surgical  examination  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  is,  I  believe,  conducted  entirely  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council  ?— That  is 
quite  true. 

1473.  And  the  Medical  Council  also  send  inspectors 
who  inspect  the  examination  in  Surgery,  and  who  also 
inspect  the  examination  in  Medicine  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  ? — Yes,  and  in  Midwifery  also. 

1474.  And  the  Apothecaries'  Society  give  a  license  in 
virtue  of  a  candidate  having  successfully  passed  those 
examinations  ? — Yes. 

1475.  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
are  those  examinations  satisfactory  ? — Decidedly. 

1476.  I  have  before  me  the  reports  on  the.  final  ex- 
aminations in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
qualifying  remarks;  but  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
clusion that  they  come  to  iB  that  the  standard  of 
efficiency  required  for  candidates  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient ?—  Yes.  You  asked  me  first,  I  think,  whether 
they  were  satisfactory,  and  I  said,  Yes;  but  1  ought 
perhaps  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  they  are  regarded 
as  sufficient.  The  words  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  we  carry  out  our  inspections  are  "  suffi- 
ciency of  the  examinations  "  ;  we  are  bound  to  ascer- 
tain the  sufficiency  of  them.  Now  an  examination  may 
be  good  enough  for  us  to  say  it  is  sufficient  for  a  license, 
but  we  might  suppose  improvements  in  it;  therefore 
perhaps  I  ought  to  recall  the  word  "  satisfactory,"  be- 
cause in  every  examination  there  are  little  points  which 
one  would  not  hold  to  be  satisfactory,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  but  of  other  bodies. 
The  word  "  sufficiency "  is  the  word  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Apothecaries  examinations  are 
declared  by  us  to  be  sufficient.  Therefore,  I  should 
wish  to  substitute  the  word  "sufficient"  instead  of 
"  satisfactory,"  because  "  satisfactory  "  implies  that 
no  improvement  whatever  could  take  place  which  wc 
do  not  hold. 

J 477.  The  General  Medical  Council  send  inspectors 
to  the  examinations  of  other  degree-giving  bodies,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

1478.  Are  the  General  Medical  Council  as  well  satis- 
fied with  the  examinations  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
as  they  are  with  those  of  other  Medical  Bodies  and 
Universities? — The  word  "sufficiency"  implies  that 
we  consider  they  are  so  far  satisfactory.  Degrees  of 
satisfaction  do  not  enter  into  our  reports ;  we  may 
have  opinions,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  report  them. 
The  Medical  Council  has  to  determine  the  sufficiency 
of  examinations  in  relation  to  general  practice  amongst 
the  public ;  and  the  reports  concerning  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  have  been  to  the  effect  that  its  exami- 
nations are,  in  that  sense,  satisfactory. 

1479.  At  the  present  time,  iu  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates to  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  Army,  it  is 
required  that  a  candidate  should  have  received  a 
separate  diploma  in  mediciue  and  a  separate  diploma 
in  surgery  ? — Yes. 


1480.  Do  you  consider  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  good  candidates  ? — I  consider  that  that  was 
necessary  under  the  old  system  because,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  not  legally 
entitled  in  those  days  to  give  a  surgical  qualification 
at  all.  Therefore  it  was  a  tuost  pi  opor  thing  that  for 
the  public  services  candidates  should  be  required  to 
show  that  they  had  a  surgical  qualification  as  well  as 
a  medical  one.  Accordingly  under  the  old  systeui 
it  was  certainly  right  that  they  should  have  the  two 
qualifications.  But  now  that  the  conditions  are 
changed  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  lor  I  think  it  is  just 
and  right  in  the  case  of  any  person  who  now  holds  a 
complete  qualification  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery under  the  supervisions  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  that  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient. 

1481.  Do  you  think  that  the  army  ought  to  be  able 
themselves  to  institute  such  an  examination  as,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  a  man  has  obtained  a  license  to  prac- 
tise, ought  to  be  sufficient  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the 
license  to  practice  ought,  on  general  grounds,  to  govern 
practice  in  military  life  as  well  as  practice  in  civil  life  ; 
but  1  still  maintain  that  a  special  examination  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  ttiose  who  are  going  into  the  Army 
Medical  Service  ;  and  that  is  superadded,  I  believe, 
and  I  hope  will  always  continue  to  be  superadded. 

1482.  The  Apothecaries'  Society  have  complained  of 
the  present  practice  in  the  army  examinations  that  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  they  represent  that  candidates 
holding  their  license  are  really  as  well  qualified  as 
those  who  have  passed  the  joint  examinations  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  should  you  agree  in  that  view? — Well,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 
I  think  we  are  apt  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
examinations  altogether.  They  are  a  test  of  a  candi- 
date's knowledge  and  ability  at  the  moment ;  and  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  passed  the  Apothecaries' 
examination  might  really  be  a  better  man  than  one 
who  had  passed  the  examination  of  the  two  conjoint 
bodies.  Moreover,  looking  at  the  test  as  a  whole,  I 
believe  that  the  Apothecaries'  Society  have  so  far  im- 
proved their  examinations,  and  are  ready  to  improve  it 
in  every  way,  that  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  their  Licentiates  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  a  license  which  is  professionally  inferior 
to  those  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges.  1  think  that  would 
be  unjust.  They  have  no  absolute  claim,  at  leatt  they 
have  no  positive  right,  for  the  military  authorities  can 
exclude  them  if  they  like;  but  I  think  they  have  a 
really  fair  and  just  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  and  to  be  subject  to  the  same  special  examina- 
tion for  the  Army  or  the  Navy  as  other  members  of 
the  profession. 

1483.  It  is  necessary,  is  it  not.  that  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  should  make  any  change  in  their  examination 
which  the  Medical  Council  think  necessary? — Yes,  if 
we  urge  the  adoption  of  any  change,  and  the  Privy 
Council  agree  with  us,  the  Society  must  carry  it  out, 
or  we  could  refuse  to  register  their  Licentiates.  AL 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Medical  Council  ;.n 
important  resolution  was  passed  which  will  in  time 
influence  all  the  bodies  with  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance of  operations,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
must  consider  that  recommendation.  We  cannot  order 
the  adoption  of  a  recommendation  ;  but  continued  re- 
sistance to  any  important  recommendation  after  a  cer- 
tain lapse  of  time,  and  after  reference  to  the  Privy 
Council,  would  lead  to  their  license  ceasing  to  be 
registrable. 

1484.  With  regard  to  the  Examiners  sent  by  the 
General  Medical  Council,  are  you  personally  satisfied 
with  the  Examiners  themselves,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  selected  ?  —  Personally  we  have  the 
highest  testimonials  of  the  qualification  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. Many  of  them  1  know,  in  fact,  all  of  them  I 
know  personally  ;  they  are  younger  than  the  Examiners 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  comparative 
youth  is  not  always  a  disqualification.  If  earnest  and 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  a  young  Ex- 
aminer is  not  a  bad  examiner.  I  might  say  from  what 
I  know  myself  of  the  Examiners  in  Surgery  at  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  that  they  are  very  good  men  ; 
and  I  believe  that  some  of  those  who  are  now  examining 
for  the  Apothecaries'  Society  may  some  day  or  other 
be  upon  the  Examining  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    They  are  able  and  earnest  men. 

1485.  (Mr.  Macnamara.)  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion 
as  to  the  entrance  of  medical  men  into  the  Military 
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Service.  They  were  allowed  under  a  former  regula- 
tion to  enter  for  10  years,  and  then  to  retire  with  a 
bonus.  That  fell  to  pieces  and  they  did  not  come. 
But  it  is  now,  I  believe,  put  forward  and  urged  very 
strongly,  that  men  might  be  induced  to  enter  the 
service  if  they  were  enlisted,  or  if  they  were  appointed 
for  five  years,  and  then  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  retire 
again  with  a  bonus,  say,  of  500L  So  far  as  you  can 
judge,  do  you  think  that  that  is  likely  to  be  successful  ? 
— I  have  not  formed  any  judgment  upon  that ;  you 
must  not  question  me  upon  it ;  1  really  could  not 
answer  it. 

1-186.  {The  Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? — I  was  going  to 
supplement  what  you  have  asked  me  by  these  remarks. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain,  since  the  new  system 
of  the  Apothecaries'  examinations  came  into  operation, 
what  number  of  persons  have  registered  as  their  sole 
primary  qualification,  the  Licentiateship  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  since  June  1887,  when  the  system  was 
changed.  I  find  that  121  persons  have  been  put  upon 
our  register  with  the  Licentiateship  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  only  to  begin  with.  But  now  I  want  to 
point  out  what  happens.  Of  those  121,  already  47  have 
added  some  other  qualification,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  Apothecaries'  license  still  continues 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  young  men  to 
obtain  speedily  a  qualification  which  entitles  them  to 
practice.  And  this  is  a  very  important  matter  for  the 
profession  at  large  and  for  the  public,  because  the 
Medical  Council  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the  employ- 
ment of  unqualified  assistants,  and  any  machinery  by 
which  men  can  become  qualified  more  rapidly  (be- 
cause that  after  all  is  the  point,  they  get  the  license  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  at  les^  cost  tban  other  dip- 
lomas) will  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  unqualified 
assistants.  That  is  one  advantage  of  preserving  the 
Licentiateship  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society.  And  yet 
out  of  121  per  sons  who  have  taken  that  license  alone 
to  start  with,  already  47  have  obtained  other  qualifica- 
tions. Of  those  47,  27  have  obtained  the  additional 
qualification  of  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  14  have  obtained  the  double  qualification  of 
the  two  Royal  Colleges,  two  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  London,  and  two  others 
have  acquired  University  degrees  in  Ireland.  Accord- 
ingly some  of  the  candidates  who  go  in  for  the  Apothe- 
caries' license  in  our  days,  are  men  who  aim  at  getting 
a  further  title  or  even  a  University  degree.  It  shows, 
I  think,  that  they  do  this  under  pressure.  They  are 
men  probably  of  very  moderate  means,  perhaps  left, 
without  father  or  mother,  to  fight  their  own  way  in  the 
world;  and  they  get  the  least  expensive  qualification 
they  can,  but  with  a  full  intention  of  getting  a  higher- 
one.  Therefore  I  think  this  is  an  additional  argument 
why  one  should  not  stop  these  men  from  the  competi- 
tion to  get  into  the  Army  Medical  Department.  ] 
think  in  fairness  one  should  admit  them  ;  and  I  believe 
that  large  numbers  of  them  will  obtain  some  additional 
qualification.  As  already  47  out  of  121  have  obtained 
additional  qualifications,  I  believe  that  if  we  could 
follow  them  another  year,  we  should  find  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  acquiring  other  qualifications.  I 
may  add  this,  that  although  I  think  it  is  only  just  to 
admit  the  Licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  to 
enter  for  the  Army  competitions,  yet  when  one  came  to 
dispense  important  posts  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Service,  one  would  naturally  take  into  consideration 
the  additional  qualifications  which  an  Officer  might 
possess.  This  would  be  quite  fair  and  proper  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  Licentiates  under  the  new  system  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  competition ;  they  cannot 
cl. vim  any  right ;  but  in  point  of  fairness,  I.  think  now 
it  would  be  proper  and  desirable  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Army  examinations. 

1487.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness to  the  Service,  you  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
candidates  holding  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  only  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Army 
examinations  ? — I  do  not,  any  more  than  that  they 
should  not  be  admitted  to  practice  in  civil  life. 

1488.  Is  there  any  remark  which  you  would  like  to 
make  to  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  position 
and  status  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  ? — In 
reference  to  this  part  of  your  enquiry,  I  a,m  of  opinion 
that  Medical  Officers  in  the  Navy  and  Army  should 
have  suitable  Brevet  ranks,  with  due  relation  to  the 
several  combatant  ranks,  and  appropriate  privileges. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  no  real  advantage  to  give  to 
the  Medical  Officers  titles  which  belong  properly  to 


combatant  Officers.  The  title  of  "Surgeon"  is  so  APPeri(l>* 
distinctive,  distinguished,  and  honourable,  that  it  is,  in  39  and 

my  opinion,  better  not  to  go  beyond  such  adjuncts  as 
Surgeon-Major,  and  Surgeon-General,  and  Surgeon  of 
the  Fleet,  or  others  now  in  use.  I  think  there  would 
necessarily  arise  obvious  disadvantages  to  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  from  their  acquisition 
of  combatant  titles,  in  the  mode  which  has  been 
suggested  by  some.  These  disadvantages  are,  I  think, 
very  clearly  indicated  in  some  of  the  replies  of  the 
Medical  Officers  themselves.  With  reference  to  the 
claim  of  Apothecaries  to  be  allowed  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  Navy  or  Army  Medical  Service,  I  wish  to 
add  that  my  evidence,  of  course,  only  relates  to  the 
claim  to  become  a  candidate  at  the  examinations,  aftei 
special  study  at  Netley  or  elsewhere.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  it  may  be  said,  that  in  appointments  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  under  special  sanitary  autho- 
rities, at  asylums,  and  especially  at  private  institutions, 
such  as  charitable  infirmities  and  all  kinds  of  hospitals, 
there  is  a  restriction  as  to  the  qualifications  to  be  held 
by  candidates  for  medical  appointments.  But  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  subsequent  special  examination.  The 
appointments  are  given  on  testimonials.  But  in  the 
case  of  Naval  and  Military  medical  appointments,  it  is 
always  provided  that  special  tests  are  applied.  Now, 
in  these,  not  only  should  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge and  experience  count ;  but  it  is  perfectly  easy  at 
the  examinations  to  test  the  educational  status  of  a 
candidate,  especially  in  reference  to  his  fitness  to  draw 
up  intelligible  and  well-expressed  reports,  to  his  capa- 
city in  the  use  of  statistics,  and  to  his  culture  generally. 
Ali  subsequent  promotions  would  assuredly  be  governed 
by  considerations  of  this  kind. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P.,  on  Friday 
December  16th,  1892.    {See  Question  17,810.) 

Memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  CowrER, 
Chairman,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Gresham 
University. 

The  undersigned  desire  hereby  respectfully  to  record 
their  strong  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Teaching  University  for  London,  without  due 
provision  being  made  for  higher  Education  and 
original  Research,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  would  entail  the  neglect  of  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  promoting  the  advancement  of 
Science  and  Learning. 

Presidents  of  Learned  Societies,  &c. 

Kelvin,  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Archibald  Giekie,  President  of  the  British  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Rosse,  President  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Douglas  Maclagan,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

Edinburgh. 

P.  A.  Abel,  President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Geo.    Fras.    Fitzgerald,    President   of    the  Physical 
Society. 

W.  E.  Ayrton,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

W.  A.  Anderson.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Mecha- 
nical Engineers. 

Alex.  Crum  Brown,  President  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

M.  Carteighe,  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain. 

J.  William  A.  Tilden,  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

T.  H.  Huxley,  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Jos.  D.  Hooker,  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

William  Huggins,  Ex-President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 

Henry  E.  Roscoe,  Ex-President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 
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Appendix  William  Slower,  Ex-President  of  the  British  Associa- 
No.  40.  tion. 

  Alexander  W.  Williamson,  Ex-President  of  the  British 

Association. 
Bayleigh,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
M.  Poster,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
John  Evans,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society. 
W.  H.  M.  Christie,  Astronomer  Royal. 

Edmund  Warre,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College. 

E.  J.  C.  Welldon,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 
J.  Percival,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

Fred  W.  Walker,  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Leslie  Stephen. 

Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D. 

Lauder  Brunton,  M.D. 

Oxford  University. 

F.  Max  Miiller,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology. 
R.  B.  Clifton,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 
J.  Franck  Bright,  Master  of  University  College. 

J.  Herbert  Warren.  President  of  Magdalen  College. 
Bartholomew  Price,  Master  of  Pembroke  College  and 

Sadleriau  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
N.  Story  Maskelync,  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

E.  Kay  Lankester,  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. 

Cambridge  University. 
R.  C.  Jebb,  Professor  of  Creek. 

James  Dewar,  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  Phi. 
losophy. 

Edinburgh  University. 

Win.  Turner,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
S.  H.  Butcher,  Professor  of  Creek. 

G.  B.  Crystal,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Alex.  Crum  Brown,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
J.  0.  Ewart,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 
James  Geikie,  Professor  of  Geology. 

H.  Calderwood,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
T.  R.  Fraser,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

A.  R.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery. 
J.  Eijgeling,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology. 

A.  H.  Charteris,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
Fr.  Niecks,  Professor  of  Theory  of  Music. 

Glasgow  Univehsity. 

Wm.  Jack,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  C.  W.  McKendrick,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Aberdeen  University. 
W.  D.  Geddes,  Principal. 

Wm.  Milligan,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism. 

G.  Pirie,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
J.  Harrower,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Henry    Cowan,   Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church 
History. 

Wm.  Ramsay.  Professor  of  Humanity. 
C.  Niven.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theo- 
logy. 

Arch.  K.  S.  Kennedy,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages. 

W.  Minto,  Professor  of  Logic. 
John  Fyfe,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
J.  Dover  Wilson,  Professor  of  Law. 
James  W.  H.  Trail,  Professor  of  Botany. 
Wm.  Stephcnton.  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 
Alex.  Ogston,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

David  J.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
J.  A.  MacWilliam,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Mathew  Hay,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
T.  Theodore  Cash,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
R.  W.  Reid,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

F.  R.  Japp,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

St.  Andrew's  University. 

Thomas  Purdie,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  S.  Butler,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Alex.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Humanity. 


Wm.  Knight,  Professor  of  Moral   Philosophy  and 

Political  Economy. 
John  Burnet,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Jones,  Professor  of  Lo.^ic  and  Metaphysics. 

Victoria  University. 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 
A.  W.  Ward,  Principal. 

A.  H.  Young,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department. 
D.  Leech,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

J.  Dreschfeld,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Wm.  Stirling,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Sheridan  Delepine,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

T.  F.  Tout,  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  Adamson,  Professor  of  Louie. 

H.  B.  Dixon,  Professor  of  Chemisi  it. 

T.  N.  Toller,  Professor  of  English. 

J.  Strachan,  Professor  of  (heck  and  Comparative 

Philology. 
A.  S.  Wilkins,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Herman  Hager,  Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 

Literature. 

Victor  Kastner,  Lecturer  in  French  Language  and 
Literature. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

N.  Bodington,  Principal. 
Arthur  Smithclls,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Wm.  Stroud,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Herbert  Ingle,  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 
Julius  B.  Cohen,  Lecturer  on  Organic  Chemistry. 
C.  F.  Baker,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 
T.  T.  Groom,  Demonstrator  cm  Zoology. 
H.  Wager,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Biology. 
L.  C.  Miall,  Professor  of  Biology. 
J.  J.  Hummel,  Professor  of  Dyeing. 
A.  G.  Porkin,  Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 
in  Dyeing. 

Walter  M.  Gardner'.  Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demon- 
strator in  Dyeing. 

John  Goodman,  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

Sidney  H.  Wells,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Engineering. 
Andrew  Forbes,  Demonstrator  in  Engineering. 

British  (Natural  History)  Museum. 

William  Flower,  Director. 

Albert  Giinther. 

Lazarus  Fletcher. 

W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant. 

W.  F.  Kirby. 

Ernest  E.  Austen. 

Henry  A.  Miers. 

Thos.  Davies. 

Oldlield  Thomas. 

Arthur  Smith  Woodward. 

Chas.  E.  Fagan. 

Henry  Woodward 

A.  G.  Butler. 

Edgar  A.  Smith. 

R.  J.  Pocock. 

George  T.  Prior. 

Robert  Etheridge. 

R.  Bullen  Newton. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 
T.  H.  Huxley.  Dean. 

Arthur  W.  Riicker,  Professor  of  Physic3. 

T.  E.  Thorpe,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  W.  Judd,  Professor  of  Geology. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

W.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
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University  College,  London. 

W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
A.  E.  Housman,  Professor  of  Latin. 
G.  Carey  Foster,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Wm.  Ramsey,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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James  Sulley,  Professor  of  Logic. 

W.  Wyse,  Professor  of  Greek. 

W.  P.  Ker,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Victor  Horsley,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

R.  S.  Heath,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

"William  A.  Tilden,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

T.  W.  Bridge,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

W.  Hillhouse,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

F.  J.  Allen,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
J.  H.  Poynting,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Robt.  Saundby,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  Professor  of  Classics. 
C.  Bevenot,  Professor  of  French  and  Italian. 

G.  Fielder,  Professor  of  German. 
G.  Barling,  Professor  of  Pathology. 


Pharmaceutical  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

John  Attfield,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry. 
J.  Reynolds  Green,  Professor  of  Botany. 
Joseph  Ince,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy. 
Henry  G.  Greenish,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica. 


Fellows  op  the  Royal  Society. 

(Names  not  contained  in  other  lists.] 

W.  T.  Blanford. 
Robert  H.  Scott. 
Francis  Galton. 
William  Crookes. 
Sifvanus  P.  Thompson. 
Herbert  McLeod. 
E.  Frankland. 
W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
Raphael  Meldola. 
George  Forbes. 
John  Conroy. 
Shelford  Bidewcll. 
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Durham  College  of  Science. 
Wm.  Gavnett,  Principal. 

Geo.  S.  Brady,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 
R.  L.  Weighton,  Professor  of  Engineering. 
G.  A.  Lebonr,  Professor  of  Geology. 
P.  Phillips  Bedson,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  H.  Merivale,  Professor  of  Mining. 
Henry  Stroud,  Professor  of  Physics. 
William  Somerville,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 


APPENDIX  No.  41. 


Paper  sent  to  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
after  giving  evidence.    (See  Question  18,852.) 


Firth  College,  Sheffield. 
W.  M.  Hicks,  Principal. 

W.  Carleton  Williams,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Classics. 
Alfred  Denny,  Professor  of  Biology. 
L.  T.  O'Shea,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 
George  Young,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 


University  College,  Dundi:e. 
W.  Peterson,  Principal. 

Darcy  W.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

E.  Way  mouth  Reid,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  M.  Paterson,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Professor  of  English. 

T.  C.  Fidler,  Professor  of  Engineering. 

J.  C.  A.  Steggall,  Professor  of   Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Percy  F.  Frankland,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


University  College,  Bristol. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Geology 

and  Zoology. 
Sydney  Young,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  Ryan,  Professor  of  Physics. 
R.  Fanchawe,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Adolph  Leipner,  Professor  of  Botany. 
James  Rowley,  Professor  of  Modern  History  and 

English  Literature. 
A.  I'.  Chattoek,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 
F.  R.  Barrel],  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 
A.  Richardson.  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Normand  Wyld,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Biology. 
F.  Brooks,  Lecturer  in  Classics. 
L.  N.  Tyack,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 


City  and  Guilds  op  London  Central  Institution. 

Henry  E.  Armstrong,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
W.  K.  Ayrton,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
0.  Henrice,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
W-  0.  Unwin,  Professor  of  Engineering. 


Royal  College  op  Science,  Dublin. 

W.  N.  Hartley,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
W.  F.  Barrett,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  Professor  cf  Geology. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Professor  of  Botany. 
James  Lyon,  Professor  of  Engineering, 


Appointment  of  University  Professors,  the  professors 
of  a  College  of  the  University  being  regarded  as 
professors  of  the  LIniversity  attached  to  that 
College. 

The  following  mode  of  appointing  seems  to  me  the 
best,  although  I  do  not  strongly  urge  that  the  selection 
of  professors  shall  be  made  in  any  one  way  in  all  cases. 

For  each  vacancy  which  has  to  be  filled  let  a  special 
board  of  selection  be  created,  consisting  of  professors 
who  are  experts  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
vacant  chair,  with,  perhaps,  some  external  assessors. 
For  example,  suppose  that  there  are  three  Colleges  in 
the  University  and  that  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Chair 
of  Greek  in  one  of  them.  The  Board  of  Appointment 
might  in  this  case  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Latin  in 
that  College,  of  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  two  other  Colleges,  and  of  two  eminent  classical 
scholars  taken  from  sister  Universities.  There  would 
thus  be  seven  members  of  this  Board  specially  called 
into  existence  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  person  selected  would  probably  have  already 
served  in  the  office  of  lecturer  or  of  recognised  tutor 
in  one  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  or  in  another 
University,  if,  as  I  have  suggested  in  my  evidence, 
the  instruction  of  these  three  classes  of  teacher  is 
recognised  by  the  LTniversity  and  College. 

And,  as  the  tendency  in  a  University  College  is  to  be 
officered  by  a  too-aged  staff,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
tendency  be  counteracted  by  taking  age  into  account 
when  appointing  professors  under  some  such  rules  as 
the  following : — 

1.  Each  elector  in  voting  shall  take  the  ages  of  the 

candidates  into  account ;  and  when  the  votes 
are  thus  given — 

2.  — (a.)  A  majority  of  votes  shall  suffice  to  elect 

a  person  under  26  years  of  age,  i.e.,  in  the 
instance  given,  four  out  of  the  seven  votes. 
(h.)  To  elect  a  person  between  26  and  30  years  shall 
require  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  e.g.,  the 
votes  of  five  out  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
board. 

(c.)  To  elect  a  person  between  30  and  40  shall  require 
all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  to 
concur  in  recommending  him. 

(cZ.)  And  no  person  over  40  shall  be  appointed  to  a 
professorship,  unless  such  circumstances  have 
arisen  that  the  Board  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending him. 

Some  minor  details  of  this  mode  of  selecting  pro- 
fessors would  need  to  be  provided  for  before  it  could 
be  put-  in  practice,  to  ensure  that  the  successive  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  board  shall  not  clash  ;  lint  thev 
present  no  special  difficulty, 
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A  similar  machinery  for  appointing  lecturers  could 
be  easily  planned. 

The  "  Recognised  Tutors  "  need  not  be  restricted  in 
numbers.  The  natural  course  of  events  would  suffi- 
ciently determine  their  number.  They  may  be  all  the 
sufficiently  highly  qualified  persons  who  ask  that  their 
instruction  he  recognised.  The  recognition  should  only 
continue  so  long  as  the  tutor  is  bond  fide  acting. 


APPENDIX  No.  41a. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  on  January 
mh,  1893.    (Sec  Question  18,870.) 


Statement  with  reference  to  Clauses  11,  12,  13,  and 
14,  and  the  proviso  in  Clause  4,  of  the  University 
Education  (Ireland)  Act  of  1879,  prepared  by 
direction  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Queen's 
University,  for  the  information  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Session  of  1879  an  Irish 
University  Education  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  became  law. 

This  measure  vitally  affecting  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, was  hurried  forward  with  such  haste  that, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  no  communication  was 
made  by  the  Government  to  the  Queen's  University, 
nor  was  any  opportunity  afforded  to  it  of  forming  or 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  Act  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  ;  a  constructive 
part  creating  an  Examining  Hoard  in  Ireland,  with 
power  to  confer  degrees  ;  and  a  destructive  part  which 
declares  that  the  Queen's  University  shall  be  dissolved. 

For  the  second  of  these,  not  only  does  there  not 
exist  any  precedent,  but,  if  it  be  maintained,  it  becomes 
itself  an  alarming  precedent  for  the  other  Universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  carried. 

It  was  not  denied  that  the  Queen's  University  had 
loyally,  and  with  signal  success,'  discharged  all  duties 
entrusted  to  it;  the  University  was  even  commended 
on  [his  ground  :  but  in  the  hurry  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment the  essential  character  of  the  Queen's  University 
was  misconceived — the  Government  had  no  time  to 
inquire — they  put  forward  a  history  of  the  University 
according  with  its  supposed  character,  but  quite  nt 
variance  with  its  real  history — at  variance  with  its 
history  in  respect  of  every  particular  which  bore  on  the 
legislation  which  they  proposed — and  they  rested  on 
these  errors  their  recommendation  to  Parliament  to 
dissolve  the  University.  The  Queen's  University 
exerted  itself  to  its  utmost  to  get  these  disastrous 
mistakes  corrected ;  but  there  was  not  time,  the 
Session  was  on  the  point  of  closing,  the  Bill  was  urged 
through  its  last  stages,  and  became  law. 

Lord  Cairns,  in  making  the  official  statement  of 
the  Government,  on  the  30th  June,  1879.  said  (Hansard, 
Third  Series,  Vol.  247,  col.  937  and  941)— 

"  Now,  what  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Queen's  University  ?  My  Lords,  the  history  of 
the  Queen's  University  is  this  : — In  the  year  1845 
there  were  founded  three  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland—  one  at  Belfast,  one  at  Cork,  and  one  at 
Gal  way.  They  were  founded,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  Colleges,  without  any  arrangements  for  con- 
ferring degrees.  They  were  provided,  by  Parlia- 
ment with  grants  for  building,  and  with  consider- 
able endowments  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions.  In  a  few  years  afterwards — I 
think  in  1850— the  Queen's  University  was  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees  upon 
those  who  were  students  of  those  three  Colleges. 
Now  your  Lordships  will  understand  that  the 
Queen's  University  itself  has,  what  I  may  term,  no 
local  or  real  existence  beyond  that  of  its  corporate 
character.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  it  does  not 
undertake  to  teach  ;  it  has  no  Professors,  it  has  no 
Fellows.  It  is  not  provided  with  any  scholarships 
or  exhibitions — it  is  simply  an  Examining  Body. 
But.  then,  your  Lordships  will  observe  the 
peculiarity  of  this  Examining  Bodj-  is  this — it  does 
not  examine  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees 


at  large,  but  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  degree 
only  on  those  who  pass  through  a  curriculum 
or  course  of  study  in  one  of  the  three  Queen's 
Colleges." 

"  The  question  then  arises,  what  do  we  propose 
with  reference  to  the  Queen's  University?  Your 
Lordships  will  remember  that  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity itself  is  but  an  Examining  Body;  but  it  is 
an  Examining  Body  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  those  students  who  are  members  of  the 
three  Queen's  Colleges.  It  appears  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  an  arrangement  not  only 
inconvenient,  but  without  precedent,  to  establish  in 
one  metropolis  three  Universities — Trinity  College 
(the  University  of  Dublin),  the  Queen's  University, 
and  the  University  which  is  proposed  to  be  created 
by  this  Bill — and  that  it  would  bo  still  more 
indefensible  to  adopt  that  course,  when  you  consider 
that  two  of  these  Universities  would  be  performing 
exactly  the  same  functions — namely,  examining  for 
degrees — with  only  a  trifling  distinction.  We, 
therefore,  propose  that  as  soon  as  the  University 
to  which  1  have  referred  is  constituted  by  Royal 
Charter,  steps  shall  be  taken  for  tho  dissolution  of 
Queen's  University." 

Now,  so  far  from  the  Queen's  University  being  an 
afterthought  grafted  upon  the  original  design  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  as  represented  to  Parliament  by  Lord 
CairiiH,  it  was  an  essential  part  of  that  original  design. 
In  introducing  the  Queen's  Colleges'  Bill,  in  1845,  <>n 
behalf  of  the  Government,  Sir  James  Graham  said 
(Hansard,  Third  Series,  Vol.  80,  col.  358)— 

"  I  should  still  leave  the  statement  most  imper- 
fect if  I  did  not  glance  at  other  important  and 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The 
Bill  I  propose  to  bring  in  does  no  more  than  propose 
to  build  and  establish  those  Colleges  in  Ireland  ; 
but  the  great  question  that  presents  itself  is — shall 
those  three  Colleges  be  associated  together  in  one 
University  ?  or,  following  the  example  of  Scotland, 
shall  the  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative, 
endow  each  of  these  Colleges  with  the  power  of 
granting  Degrees  in  Arts,  Sciences,  and  in  Medi- 
cine? JS'ow,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary — and,  as  I 
think-,  it  would  not  be  expodient — in  the  present 
Bill,  and  at  the  present  time,  to  fix  and  carry  out 
auy  definite  arrangement  on  that  point.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  the  one  hand  ;  while,  on  the  other,  I 
hold  it  to  be  important  that  we  should  ascertain 
what  amount  of  success  attends  this  first  step — and 
it  is  a  large  step — in  advance,  before  that  question 
is  finally  decided.  At  the  same  time  I  will  not  be 
so  deficient  in  candour  as  not  to  state  what  is  my 
own  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  think  that  the 
advantages   in   favour   of  a  Central  University 

decidedly  preponderate  

This  brings  mo  to  the  question,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
Central  University  for  Ireland,  with  which  these 
Colleges  shall  be  in  connexion,  where  snail  it  be  ? 
Now,  upon  this  point  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
considering  al  1  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
a  Central  University,  in  which  all  these  Pro- 
vincial Colleges  should  be  associated,  1  think  that 
Central  University  should  be  in  the  metropolis  of 
1  reland." 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  constituting  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  a  University  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  design  laid  before  Parliament  in  1845,  and  that  tho 
only  question  which  the  Government  reserved  was 
whether  each  College  should  have  University  powers, 
or  whether  they  should  be  associated  together.  The 
view  of  the  Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
University  was  accepted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
spoke  as  follows  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition.  (Hansard, 
Third  Series,  Vol.  80,  col.  408)— 

"  Sir,  I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  consider 
this  Bill  as  only  a  foundation  which  requires  a 
superstructure  in  order  to  make  the  plan  complete. 
It  will  be  found  absolutely  necessaiy  to  establish 
some  central  point,  probably  in  connexion  with 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  will  combine  these 
different  Colleges  into  one  University,  and  will,  if 
possible,  connect  Trinity  College  with  it  as  a 
component  part.  When  J  consider  all  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  arrangement, ot  the  details  must 
be  attended,  I  am  far  from  blaming  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  not  having  made  that  aggregate 
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University  a  part  of  their  present  proposal  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  say  their  measure  will  be 
incomplete  if,  sooner  or  later,  they  do  not  combine 
with  it  a  larger  arrangement  of  that  nature." 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Colleges  were  ready  to 
receive  students,  steps  were  taken  to  incorporate  the 
University  which  was  to  complete  them.  The  Act 
under  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  were  founded  passed 
in  1845.  Four  years  were  spent  in  buildinsr  and  pre- 
liminary arrangements.  It  was  not  till  November. 
1849,  that  the  colleges  were  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Queen's 
University  was  founded  to  unite  them  into  one 
institution,  and  to  complete  the  education  which  they 
give.  There  was  no  such  interval  of  some  years  as 
Lord  Cairns  imagined.  Even  the  short  interval  of 
months,  rendei-ed  necessary  by  the  formalities  that  had 
to  be  gone  through  in  preparing  the  University  Charter 
was  provided  for  by  the  creation  by  the  Government  of 
a  Special  Temporary  Board,  which  discharged  the  Uni- 
versity functions  for  the  time,  whose  regulations  were 
acted  on  in  the  Colleges  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
adopted  as  the  first  ordinances  of  the  University  as  soon 
as  it  was  constituted.  Thus,  from  the  very  first,  the 
Colleges  started  as  parts  of  one  great  organization,  and 
neither  in  the  original  design,  as  laid  before  Parliament, 
nor  in  the  actual  order  of  events,  was  there  any 
foundation  for  the  representation  made  by  Lord  Cairns. 

Lord  Cairns  was  equally  unfortunate  when  he 
ventured  the  statement  to  Parliament  that  the  Queen's 
University  was  "  simply  an  Examining  Body."  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  its  initial  conception, 
by  the  terms  of  its  Charter,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  worked,  the  Queen's  University  is  not  a  mere 
Examining  Board,  nor  is  it  a  distinct  institution  from 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  but  they  together  form  one 
institution,  the  main  and  important  function  of  which 
is  to  teach.  The  buildings  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  are 
not  colleges  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word,  i.e., 
they  are  not  buildings  in  which  students  reside.  They 
are  the  lecture  halls  in  which  the  instruction  of  the 
U'idversity  is  given  at  three  distinct  stations,  and  they 
thus  correspond  exactly  with  the  University  buildings 
of  the  Scotch  or  Continental  Universities. 

To  mark  emphatically  that  instruction  in  the  Colleges 
is  the  instruction  of  the  University,  the  University 
Charter  provides  that  the  Professors  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  are  Professors  of  the  University;  and  the 
maintenance  of  this  relation  is  ensured  in  the  most 
substantial  way  by  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  It  is  this  central  authority  which 
prescribes  what  shall  be  taught  whether-  at  Belfast, 
Cork,  or  Galway,  as  a  condition  for  a  degree  ;  in  what 
order  the  studies  shall  succeed  one  another  ;  how  long 
each  shall  be  pursued,  and  what  option  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  students  ;  and  this  teaching,  so  prescribed  by  the 
Senate,  is  given  simultaneously  by  the  University 
Professors  in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges.  The  Uni- 
versity Senate  also  lays  down  the  examinations  which 
the  students  are  to  pass  in  common,  and  for  that 
purpose  brings  together,  in  Dublin,  nearly  its  whole 
staff  of  Professors,  and  forms  them,  along  with  some 
external  examiners,  into  Boards  of  Examiners,  by  whom 
the  students  are  examined.  The  University  has  thus 
been  in  a  position  to  weave  its  teaching  and  examining 
into  one  consistent  whole,  and  this  it  has  done  with  the 
utmost  care. 

So  far  from  the  Queen's  University  being  "  simply  an 
Examining  Board,"  as  alleged  by  Lord  Cairns,  it  is  a 
University  of  the  strictest  academical  type  that  has  yet 
been  seen  in  the  British  .Isles.  To  teach  is  its  pre- 
dominant function,  and  it  has,  with  signal  success, 
applied  itself  to  subordinate  its  examinations  to  its  more 
important  function  of  teaching;  to  render  its  examina- 
tions such  as  will  best  co-operate  with  the  instruction 
instead  of  controlling  it,  and  to  do  what  in  it  lies  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effects  on  higher  education  of 
"the  examination  fungus,"  which  is  abroad.  Its 
examinations,  as  already  explained,  are  mainly  conducted 
by  its  teachers  ;  its  regulations  for  these  examinations 
are  largely  based  by  its  governing  Senate  on  reports 
received  from  these  teachers.  Its  examiners,  being 
experienced  teachers,  arc  of  the  class  who  make  the 
most  efficient  examiners,  and  they  are  subjected  to  the 
best  checks  yet  contrived  for  insuring  the  full  discharge 
of  their  difficult  duties,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
persons  most  interested  in  improving  the  examinations 
entrusted  to  them  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  fulfil  their 
functions  under  the  observation  of  colleagues  as  expert 
as  themselves.  The  University  examinations,  and  the 
instruction  given  to  the  students  in  the  Colleges,  have 
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thus  been  brought  by  the  experience  of  30  years  into 
such  healthy  relation,  that  they  together  tend  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  promote  the  higher  forms  of 
instruction,  and  to  discourage  cramming. 

It  is  this  support  given  by  the  examinations  and  the 
instruction  to  each  other,  and  the  combination  of  both 
in  the  case  of  every  candidate  who  obtains  a  degree, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  culture  of 
the  Queen's  University,  a  system  of  culture  every  part 
of  which  is  in  broad  contrast  with  that  which  it  has 
been  made  the  duty  of  the  new  University  to  evolve. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  entire  misapprehension  on  Lord 
Cairns'  part  to  suppose  that  the  new  University  and 
the  Queen's  University  if  allowed  to  co-exist,  "'would 
"  be  performing  exactly  the  same  functions  with  only 
"  a  trifling  distinction." 

This  admirable  system  has  been  fully  carried  out  in 
all  the  faculties  except  that  of  medicine,  and  in  medi- 
cine it  has  been  carried  out  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of 
medical  education  allow.  All  the  graduates  in  arts, 
law,  and  engineering  of  the  University,  and  they  are 
the  most  numerous  body  of  its  graduates,  have  received 
their  whole  training  under  this  system,  and  the  great 
majority  of  its  graduates  in  medicine  have  received 
most  of  their  training  under  it.  By  careful  statistics, 
extending  over  ten  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
average  stay  of  a  student  under  instruction  in  the 
Queen's  University  is  over  three  years — a  period  suffi- 
cient for  effectual  training — and  this  average  has  taken 
account  of  every  student  however  slenderly  connected 
with  the  University.  There  were  last  session  958 
students  receiving  instruction  in  the  halls  of  the  "Queen's 
University,  and  the  numbers  are  year  by  year  on  the 
increase,  a  great  work,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
until  the  Queen's  University  was  founded,  no  students 
in  Ireland  obtained  a  true  University  training,  except 
those  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  permission  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  to  seek  degrees  by  examination  only. 

A  University  degree  may  mean  much,  or  it  may 
mean  little.  Its  real  significance  is  not  known  until 
the  University  is  named  in  which  it  has  been  obtained, 
and  it  reflects  credit  on  the  Queen's  University  that  it 
has  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  great  body 
of  its  graduates.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  graduates 
of  a  University  whose  reputation  has  been  slowly  and 
worthily  won,  and  is  steadily  rising  in  the  estimation  of 
educated  men,  shall  be  compelled  to  resign  the  title 
whicli  they  have  laboriously  earned,  which  they  lawfully 
hold,  and  of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  for  the  degree 
of  a  University  of  an  essentially  different  type,  and 
whose  reputation  has  yet  to  be  made. 

Convocation  earnestly  deprecates  the  extinction  of 
the  Queen's  University,  because  it  would  be  an  unprece- 
dented invasion  of  the  lawful  and  highly  valued  rights 
of  its  graduates,  but  far  more  earnestly  because  it  would 
destroy  that  admirable  type  of  education  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  work  of  thirty 
years,  and  would  force  those  institutions  to  begin  again 
and  shape  their  new  course  as  best  they  can  towards  a 
less  perfect  ideal. 

It  appears  from  the  Act  of  1879  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  or  Legislature  to  injure 
the  Queen's  Colleges  ;  and  it  further  appears  that  the 
legislation  in  its  present  form  was  carried  under  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  true  relation  of  the 
Queen's  University  to  the  Queen's  Colleges.  If  the 
importance  of  this  relation  had  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  Parlia- 
ment would  have  inflicted  so  great  an  injury  upon 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  or  interfered  so  seriously 
with  the  personal  rights  of  individual  graduates. 

As  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Queen's  University  is 
only  about  4.500Z.  a  year,  Convocation  assumes  that  the 
saving  of  this  small  sum  cannot  have  been  the  motive 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  University. 

Convocation  feels  so  strongly  the  injury  which  would 
be  inflicted  on  the  members  of  the  University  (in  some 
cases  expected  to  lead  to  pecuniary  loss),  as  well  as 
that  done  to  the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart,  that 
it  earnestly  desires  a  reconsideration  of  the  position  of 
the  University,  taking  into  account  the  real  facts  of  the 
case. 

By  Order, 
James  Wilson,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Queen's  University,  Clerk  of  Convocation. 

November,  1880. 
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Appendix  Memorandum  on  the  History  of  the  Queen's  University 
No,  41a.  in  its  relation  to  recent  legislation,  prepared  by 

  direction  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  for  the 

information  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  1845,  Her  Majesty's  Government  asked  Parliament 
to  pi-ovide  University  Education  in  Ireland,  which 
should  be  open  to  all  denominations.  In  the  Bill 
■which  was  submitted,  and  which  became  the  Colleges 
Act  of  1845,  an  endowment  was  given  for  three  colleges, 
and  provision  made  for  increasing  the  number  if  it 
shculd  be  desirable. 

The  Government  explained  to  Parliament  that  these 
colleges  were  either  to  be  united  in  one  university,  or 
endowed  separately  with  university  powers.  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  concurred  in 
the  necessity  of  there  beiug  a  university,  but  argued 
that  it  would  be  better  that  they  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  should  be  united  in  one  university.  The  Go- 
vernment met  this  argument,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
new  colleges  would  be  undenominational,  while  Trinity 
College  was  a  denominational  college,  and  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  bring  together  denominational  and 
undenominational  colleges  in  one  university. 

When  the  Act  passed,  the  erection  of  college  buildings 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  was  proceeded  with,  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges  were  ready  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  the  session  1849-50. 

As  the  University  Charter  had  not  yet  been  issued, 
the  Government  convened  a  special  board  to  discharge 
for  a  time  the  university  functions.  This  board  con- 
sisted of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  three 
colleges,  and  it  was  they  who  laid  down  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  studies  under  which  the  Queen's  Colleges 
opened,  regulations  whic  h  were  adopted  by  the  Univer- 
sity  as  its  first  ordinances,  when  the  University  some 
months  later  was  legally  constituted.  Accordingly,  the 
Queen's  Colleges  from  the  first  were  parts  of  one 
homogeneous  university  organization,  although  the 
Charter  which  gave  legal  force  to  the  university  powers, 
and  made  the  teachers  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  Univer- 
sity Professors,  did  not  pass  the  great  seal  for  some 
months  after  the  colleges  of  the  University  opened. 

These  ordinances  continued  with  but  little  change  to 
regulate  the  education  in  the  Queen's  University  for 
several  years.  Meanwhile  events  occurred  outside  the 
University,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  its 
future  destiny,  and  to  which  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  refer. 

In  1854  the  great  debates  took  place  in  Parliament 
which  issued  in  the  reform  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  This  reform  amounted  to  a  revolution, 
as  it  transferred  the  legislating  power  in  these  univer- 
sities from  the  heads  of  houses  and  principal  university 
officers,  by  whom  it  had  been  previously  exercised,  to 
bodies  created  by  the  Acts  of  1854  and  1856,  in  which 
the  chief  influence  is  vested  in  the  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  university,  whether  as  professors,  col- 
lege tutors,  or  private  tutors.  Substantial  power  is 
also  allowed  to  the  graduates  at  large,  while  to  the 
heads  of  houses  and  university  officers  a  considerable 
share  is  also  assigned,  though  less  than  that  transferred 
to  the  other  resident  members  of  the  university. 

Full  preparation  was  made  for  these  important  debates 
in  Parliament  by  the  exhaustive  inquiries  of  the  Royal 
Commissions  which  preceded  them ;  and  during  their 
continuance  all  the  parties  in  the  universities  used 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  that  their  respective  views 
should  be  fully  considered.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
that  the  record  of  this  legislation,  as  it  stands  in  the 
pages  of  Hansard,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Queen's  University  had,  however,  been  planned 
before  these  debates  in  Parliament  threw  their  abundant 
light  upon  the  proper  constitution  of  universities.  The 
professors  were  omitted  from  its  governing  senate,  and 
no  provision  was  made  that  the  graduates,  as  soon  as 
they  should  become  a  sufficient  body,  should  be  allowed 
a  share  of  influence.  The  precedents,  in  fact,  that  were 
followed,  and  it  mast  be  admitted  were  very  properly 
followed,  were  those  of  the  unreformed  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  in  the  first  years  of  a 
University,  and  before  its  teachers  had  acquired  ex- 
perience, to  have  brought  into  real  effect  the  principles 
established  in  1854.  But  an  episode  which  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Queen's  University  indirectly  brought 
about  this  result  in  a  very  complete  way. 

In  1857  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  to  inquire 
into  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  amongst  other  matters 


the  Commissioners  inquired  fully  into  the  effect  of  the 
legislation  of  the  University  on  the  instruction  in  the 
Colleges.  By  this  means  a  voluminous  and  very  com- 
plete criticism  of  the  regulations  of  the  University  was 
elicited  from  its  professors.  Fortunately,  this  inquiry 
was  not  entered  upon  until  the  professors  had  acquired 
some  years' experience  as  University  teachers,  and  were 
in  a  position  to  give  an  enlightened  opinion  upon  the 
topics  about  which  they  were  examined  ;  for  there  is 
no  class  of  subjects  in  reference  to  which  the  plausible 
more  frequently  differs  from  the  true,  and  in  which 
theorists  will  accordingly  be  more  in  risk  of  feeling 
confident,  while  in  reality  going  astray.  The  body  of 
evidence  collected  at  that  time  has  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  University.  It  exposed  every  weak  point 
which  experience  had  shown  to  exist  in  the  legislation 
originally  adopted  in  the  University,  and  it  also  in 
many  cases  pointed  out  the  remedies. 

Shortly  after  this  important  evidence  was  published, 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  was  occupied  upon  it,  and 
with  great  wisdom  they  subjected  the  then  existing 
regulations  of  the  University  to  a  careful  scrutiny, 
which  resulted  in  their  introducing  important,  and,  in 
some  instances,  fundamental  amendments  into  the 
curricula  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Engineering. 
There  were  obstacles  at  the  time  to  the  application  of  a 
similar  treatment  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  but  by  a 
succession  of  steps  since  taken,  this  Faculty  also  has 
been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  light  then  and  sub- 
sequently obtained,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  faculty 
of  the  University  in  reference  to  which  on  the  whole 
a  greater  amount  of  improvement  has  taken  place. 

The  next  event  of  great  significance  to  the  University 
was  the  advent  into  the  Irish  Office,  in  1859,  of  Mr., 
now  Lord  Cardwell.  Lord  Cardwell  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  connexion  with  the  legislation  a  few  years 
before,  which  reformed  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  that  legislation.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a 
statesman  who  has  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  he 
had  of  the  affairs  of  Universities,  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  University  legislation.  He  saw 
the  defects  in  the  Queen's  University  and  in  its  Colleges, 
which  were  the  natural  result  of  their  constitution 
having  been  framed  at  a  time  when  no  statesman  was 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  that  had  afterwards  been 
elicited  by  the  debates  in  Parliament  in  1854,  and  the 
inquiries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  preceded 
them.  Accordingly,  under  his  direction,  amended 
Charters  for  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's 
University  were  drafted,  by  which  he  proposed  to  give 
to  these  institutions  the  more  advantageous  constitu- 
tion and  provisions  which  the  discussion  of  University 
questions  in  Parliament  had  shown  to  bo  attainable. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Cardwell  left  the  Irish  Office 
shortly  after  he  had  completed  the  drafts  of  these 
Charters,  and  it  devolved  on  his  successor,  who  of 
necessity  had  not  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  these  documents,  to  propose  them  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Corporations  of  the  Colleges  and 
University.  It  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  drafts  prepared  by  Lord  Cardwell  suffered 
some  loss  in  obtaining  that  acceptance ;  the  chief  loss 
being,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  memorandum, 
that  the  clauses  in  which  Lord  Cardwell  had  proposed 
that  the  professors  should  send  six  representatives  to 
the  Senate  were  struck  out,  and  a  clause  was  introduced 
forbidding  Convocation  to  elect  a  professor.  This  loss 
has  in  some  degree  been  remedied  by  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Crown,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretion, has  appointed  professors  to  fill  some  of  the 
vacancies  on  the  Senate  which  have  since  arisen. 

Although  this  provision  was  lost,  a  very  important 
advance  was  made  by  these  Charters.  By  them  the 
Corporation  of  the  University  was  extended  beyond 
the  Senate,  to  which  it  had  previously  been  limited,  so 
as  to  include  the  professors,  graduates,  and  students  of 
the  University.  Convocation  also  was  called  into 
existence,  and  endowed  with  substantial  powers.  And 
above  all  in  importance,  when  measured  by  the  effect 
on  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  University,  was  the 
provision  which  entrusted  most  of  the  University 
examinations  to  the  University  professors,  acting  in 
boards  and  under  checks,  which  have  caused  the 
arrangement  to  work  most  advantageously. 

This  system  not  only  committed  the  University 
examinations  to  the  persons  most  competent  to  conduct 
them,  but,  indirectly  too,  it  has  had  very  important 
effects.  It  has  secured  an  annual  conference  between 
the  three  colleges,  and  has  blended  the  whole  Univer- 
sity into  one  homogeneous  body.    It  has  enabled  the 
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Senate  annually  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Univer- 
sity professors  in  determining  and  varying  the  details 
of  University  legislation.  Each  college  has,  through 
its  means,  benefited  by  the  experience  of  the  other  two. 
The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  ensuing  session  are 
arranged  at  each  annual  conference,  si  as  sufficiently  to 
correspond  with  one  another  in  the  three  colleges, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  has 
been  freed  from  the  deadening  pressure  of  external 
control,  and  given  al)  the  vitality  of  spontaneous 
intellectual  work.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the 
functions  of  each  examining  professor  are  discharged 
in  the  presence  of  colleagues  who  are  equally  experts 
with  himself;  and  by  all  these  means  co-operating 
with  one  another  the  whole  vigour,  tone,  and  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  the  University  has  been  raised  to  an 
unusual  height. 

In  Lord  Cardwell's  Charter  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  power  given  in  the  Colleges  Act  of  1845,  by 
making  provision  for  a  possible  increase  of  the  number 
of  colleges  in  the  Queen's  University,  and  this  provision 
stands  part  of  the  Charter  as  it  now  exists. 

In  1862  the  Queen's  University  established  local 
examinations  for  the  examination  of  candidates  not 
educated  at  its  colleges,  and  gave  to  the  candidates 
who  satisfied  the  examiners  at  these  examinations 
certificates  analogous  to  those  issued  in  like  cases  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This 
branch  of  the  University's  work  was,  some  years  later, 
extended  to  women,  and  has  proved  of  eminent  service. 
The  University  of  "Dublin  afterwards  opened  similar 
examinations  for  women,  and  these  local  examinations 
of  the  Queen's  University  were  also  the  precursors  of 
the  Intermediate  Examinations  which  have  recently 
been  established  in  Ireland  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  next  event  which  deeply  affected  the  University 
was  the  offer  made  to  it  in  1866  of  a  supplementary 
Charter,  which  proposed  to  open  its  degrees  to  all 
persons  who  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
whether  they  had  undergone  a  University  training 
oi'  not.  The  experience  of  the  London  University  had 
shown  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  led  inevitably  to 
the  loosening  of  the  connexion  between  a  University 
and  its  colleges,  and  was  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  true  University  education.  The  offer  was 
accordingly  declined. 

Since  1866  the  career  of  the  University  has  been  one 
of  continuous  attention  to  its  duties  and  the  diligent 
discharge  of  them.  The  admirable  mode  of  conducting 
the  University  examinations,  established  in  1863,  has 
bound  the  whole  institution,  the  University  and  its 
three  colleges',  into  one  homogeneous  structure.  It  has 
enabled  the  Queen's  University  to  introduce,  without 
delay  and  according  as  they  arise,  such  improvements 
into  all  branches  of  its  work  as  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge or  the  progress  of  events  make  possible,  and 
it  has  thus  enabled  this  University  to  advance  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  Universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  practical  examinations  which  the 
Queen's  University  has,  of  late  years,  introduced  into 
its  medical  curriculum,  may  be  given  as  one  out  of 
many  instances  of  this.  The  Queen's  University  was 
the  first  of  the  licensing  bodies  in  Ireland  to  adopt 
practical  examinations  as  a  part  of  its  medical  education, 
and  it  has  been  able  to  raise  some  of  them  to  a  condition 
of  unequalled  efficiency. 

The  reputation  of  the  Queen's  University  among 
educated  men  has  constantly  and  deservedly  been  on 
the  increase.  The  appreciation  of  the  public  is  shown 
by  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  candidates  who 
seek  admission  to  its  halls,  and  the  prevailing  serious- 
ness of  their  studies  while  there.  The  labours  of  the 
Queen's  University  have,  in  fact,  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  receive  a  true 
University  education.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
new  students  obtain  admission  to  its  instruction  last 
session  ;  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  taught :  and 
these  numbers  air  nut  the  limit,  they  are  still  annually 
on  the  increase.  The  a  verage  stay  of  a.  student  under 
instruction  has  been  found  to  be  more  than  three  years. 
The  work  of  the  University  is  thus  not  only  of  the 
highest  quality,  lint  is  also  being  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  and  producing  a  proportionately  large  amount  of 
good  in  Ireland.  The  quality  of  this  work  could  not 
be  maintained  if  the  intimate  bond  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  colleges  is  severed. 

By  order  of  the  Senate, 

G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  DSC,  P. U.S., 

Secretary  to  the  University. 

Queen's  University, 
December  21,  1880. 
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  Nos.  41a  and 

416. 

Paper  sent  to  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
after  giving  evidence.    (See  Question  18,874.) 

Form  for  Examiner's  Report  used  in  the  late  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland. 

[Explanation. — The  subjoined  form  is  that  which  was 
used  in  the  Queen's  University  by  the  sub-boards  who 
examined  in  the  several  subjects. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  an  examination  as  the 
"  First  University  Examination  in  Arts  "  of  the  Queen's 
University,  has  to  be  dealt  with.  This  examination 
included  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Mathematical 
Physics,  a  Modern  Language,  English  Composition. 

Three  Professors  should,  as  a  rule,  be  associated  in 
each  sub-board  of  examiners.  The  three  examiners  in, 
for  example,  Greek  consult  together  after  the  examina- 
tion and  fill  in  the  form  on  the  next  page.  When  this 
has  been  done  by  all  the  sub-boards,  they  hold  a  joint 
meeting,  and  for  this  meeting  another  printed  form  has 
to  be  provided,  of  which  each  examiner  should  have  a 
copy,  and  on  to  which  he  is  to  transfer  the  "  Resultant 
Awards "  (see  next  page)  of  the  several  sub-boards. 
The  headings  of  this  second  form,  in  the  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  examination,  would  be — 


5 
A 

■isoduic 

'o 
6 

Greek. 

Latin. 

[  Mathematk 

Mathematk 
Physics. 

Modern 
guage. 

English  C. 
tion. 

Final  Decision. 

Each  examiner  will  thus  have  before  him  the  "  Re- 
sultant Awards  "  of  all  the  sub-boards  to  guide  his  vote 
as  to  the  "  Final  Decision."  It  was  found  of  advantage 
to  have  the  names  printed  on  the  forms,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  errors  of  transcription.] 

Form  of  Report  used  by  each  Sub-Board. 
Name  of  Examiner, 


Subject  of  Examination, 

Degree,  Diploma,  or  First 
University  Examination ; 
and  whether  Honour  or 
Pass, 

Date, 

Each  Examiner  is  requested,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
insert  in  the  table  the  numbers  which  he  allots  to  the 
Candidates  for  their  answers  to  the  questions  put  by 
bim. 

He  is  requested,  in  the  next  place,  to  copy  into  the 
table  the  similar  numbers  awarded  to  the  Candidates 
by  the  two  other  Members  of  his  Board. 

The  Board  will  then  proceed,  upon  a  review  of  the 
whole  credit  awarded  to  each  Candidate  in  the  subject 
in  which  they  have  examined  him,  to  decide  his  place 
iu  the  annexed  Scale  of  Honour  or  Pass  Judgments. 
The  column  headed  "  Resultant  Award  "  is  provided 
for  this  decision. 

When  the  whole  body  of  Examiners  assemble  to 
make  their  combined  Report  to  the  Senate,  each  Ex- 
aminer is  requested,  when  voting,  to  take  into  account 
the  credit  awarded  to  the  Candidates  in  all  the  subjects 
iu  which  they  have  been  examined. 
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Explanation  of  t 

A  separate  number  is  to  be  recorded  of  the  reply  to 
each  question  attempted  by  the  Candidate. 

The  number  4  will  indicate  that  the  Examiner  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

The  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  will  indicate  less  degrees  of 
merit ;  1  being  the  lowest  judgment  which  contributes 
to  pass  a  Candidate,  so  far  as  the  particular  question 
under  consideration  is  concerned. 

The  judgment  0  will  indicate  that  the  question  has 
been  attempted,  but  that  no  credit  can  be  given  for  the 
reply.  If  it  be  necessary  to  record  discredit,  the 
Examiner  will  write  bad  or  very  had. 


Poem  of  Report.  Appendix 
A  double  tick  [„]  will  indicate  that  the  question  has       ■No-  4l,K 
not  been  attempted.   

The  number  5,  which  should  be  used  sparingly,  -w  ill 
indicate  that  the  answer,  besides  being  complete,  does 
unusual  credit  to  the  Candidate. 

If  an  Examiner  deems  it  essential  to  make  more 
minute  distinctions,  he  can  use  the  numbers  |,  14,  2|, 
3| ;  but  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  avoid  fractions 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Examiners  are  particularly 
requested  not  to  employ  decimals,  which  have  some- 
times led  to  error. 


Scales  of  Judgments  to  be  used  in  the  Column  headed  "  Resultant  Award." 
Honour  Judgments. 


O  *3 


a  S 


Opt. 

h 
i2 
i. 
i 


Optime, 

First  Class  +  3. 
First  Class  +  2. 
First  Class  +  1. 
First  Class,  - 


|  sill 
E-~  a  go 

a  sg&  a 

-mi 


2, 

o 


Second  Class  +  3. 
Second  Class  +  2. 
Second  Class  +  1. 
Second  Class. 


The  highest  judgment,  and  one  which  should  be  awarded  only  for 
very  rare  merit. 


By  the  judgment  "  First  Class  "  is  to  be  understood  that  the  credit 
awarded  to  the  candidate  for  his  answering  in  the  subject  in  which 
your  Board  has  examined  him  is  so  good  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  the  First  Honour  Class  if  the  other  conditions  under  which  he  can 
obtain  this  position  be  fulfilled.  The  additions  +  3,  +  2,  and  +  1, 
imply  that  the  candidate  has  more  or  less  to  spare  above  what  would 
barely  entitle  him  to  First  Class  Honours.  A  similar  meaning  at- 
taches to  the  judgment  "Second  Class,"  "Third  Class,"  and 
"Fourth  Class." 


a  a  3M.5 
b/>aO  oifi 


3:i 
32 
3, 
3 


Third  Class  +  3. 
Third  Class  +  2. 
Third  Class  +  1. 
Third  Class. 


r 


■3  SPjg  |-2  | 

a  a  <s^.~  > 

3. 


43 
42 
4, 
4 


Fourth  Class  +  3. 
Fourth  Class  +  2. 
Fourth  Class  +  1. 
Fourth  Class. 


§  >  %  j) 


if 


Rej. 


May  Pass  if  - 
Rejected  unless 
Rejected 
Pessime 


-  For  explanation  of  these  judgments,  see  the  Pass  Judgments. 


Pass  Judgments. 


Valde. 

Valde, 

.  3:1 

Third  Class  +  3. 

O 

Tiitrd  Class  +  2.' 

3 

Third  Class  +  1. 

3 

Third  Class. 

4;t 

Fourth  Class  3. 

42 

Fourth  Class  +  2. 

4, 

Fourth  Class  +  1. 

4 

Fourth  Class  - 

if 

May  Pass  if  - 

tin. 

Rejected  Unless 

Rej. 

Rejected 

Pessime 

By  which  is  to  be  understood  very  unusually  good. 


By  "  Fourth  Class,"  without  further  addition,  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
answering  of  the  candidate  is  barely  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  pass,  if  he  have 
satisfied  to  the  same  extent  his  Examiners  in  the  other  subjects. 

This  judgment  implies  that  the  Board  is  not  satisfied  with  the  candidate's 
performance,  but  that  the  deficiency  is  slight  enough  to  warrant  his  being 
allowed  to  pass,  it'  his  answering  in  other  subjects  bring  the  average  of  his 
judgments  up  to  the  Pass  level. 

Means  that  the  answering  of  the  candidate  is  bad,  and  that  unless  it  be  better 
in  every  one  of  the  other  subjects,  or  if  the  average  of  his  judgments  do  not 
reach  the  Pass  level,  the  Board  thinks  that  he  ought  not  to  pass. 

Means  that  the  answering  of  the  candidate  is  so  bad  that  the  Board  is  unable 
to  recommend  that  he  be  allowed  to  pass,  however  well  he  may  have  done 
in  other  subjects. 

Means  that  the  candidate  has  exhibited  no  glimmering  whatever  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  which  the  Board  has  examined  him.  This  judgment  should 
be  used  very  sparingly. 
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APPENDIX  No.  41c. 


Paper  sent  to  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
after  giving  evidence.    (See  Question  18,880.) 

Suggested  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
University. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  governing  body  is  to  cousist 
of  25  members.  These  might  be  distributed  as 
follows  : — 

Ten  representatives  of  the  professors,  lecturers, 
and  recognised  tutors  of  the  l7nivcrsity,  the  two 
senior  representatives  to  go  out  of  office  each  year 
unless  casual  vacancies  have  occurred. 
Five  representatives  of  all  honour  graduates  of  more 
than  one  and  less  than  15  years'  standing — one 
representative  to  go  out  of  office  each  year  unless 
a  casual  vacancy  have  occurred. 
Five  representatives  of  undergraduates  and  junior 
graduates — the  constituency  consisting  of — 

Students  that  have  completed  the  first  year  with 

honours,  each  exercising  one  vote. 
Students  that  have  completed  the  second  year 

with  honours,  each  exercising  three  votes. 
Students  that  have  passed  the  second  year 

without  honours,  each  exercising  one  vote. 
Students  and  graduates  of  less  than  one  year's 
standing  that  have  completed  the  third  year 
with  honours,  each  exercising  six  or  four  votes 
according  to  his  honours. 
Students  and  graduates  of  less  than  one  year's 
standing  that  have  passed  the  third  year 
without  honours,  each  exercising  two  votes. 
Five  representatives  of  associated  institutions — pro- 
fessional (such  as  law  or  medical)  or  other  (such  as 
science  schools) — in  which  a  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tion recognised  by  the  University  may  be  given, 
one  representative  to  <go  out  of  office  each  year 
unless  a  casual  vacancy  have  occurred. 

G.  Johnstone  Stoney. 


APPENDIX  No.  42. 


Statement  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Ingram 

subsequently  to  giving  evidence. — (See  Question  19,609.) 

1.  Number  of  Candidates  who  presented  themselves 
at  Degree  Examinations  in  the  Academic  year  1891- 
92=202. 

Passes  184. 
Failures  46. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  the  passes  and 
failures  exceeds  that  of  the  individual  Candidates  who 
presented  themselves  :  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  finally  passed  had 
failed  at  previous  Degree  Examinations  within  the  year. 
Eighteen  finally  failed  to  pass. 

Of  those  who  passed  156  had  in  their  previous  course 
obtained  some  terms  by  attendance  at  lectures,  and  28 
had  kept  terms  by  examination  only  ;  and  of  those  who 
finally  failed  to  pass,  17  had  obtained  some  terms  by 
attendance  at  lectures,  and  one  had  kept  terms  by 
examination  only. 

2.  Number  of  Candidates  who  presented  themselves 
at  Final  Freshman  ("  Little  Go  ")  Examinations  in  the 
Academic  year  1891-92=211. 

Passes  201. 
Failures  39. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  the  passes  and 
failures  exceeds  that  of  the  individual  Candidates  who 
presented  themselves :  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  finally  passed  had 
failed  at  previous  "  Little  Go  "  Examinations  within  the 
year.    Ten  finally  failed  to  pass. 

Of  those  who  passed  141  had  in  their  previous  course 
obtained  some  terms  by  attendance  at  lectures,  and  60 
had  previously  kept  terms  by  examination  only  ;  and  of 
those  who  finally  failed  to  pass,  eight  had  obtained  some 
I  onus  by  at  tendance  at  lectures,  and  two  had  key.it  terms 
l>\  examination  only. 

3.  It  appears  from  these  numbers  that  the  conjecture 
of  tne  'witness  in  his  evidence  that  three-fifths  of  the 
students  of  Trinity  College  attend  Arts  Lectures  during 
some  part  of  their  course  was  considerably  under  the 
true  proportion.  It  also  appears  that  the  proportion 
greatly  increases  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course. 

John  K.  Ingram. 


APPENDIX  No.  U<7. 


Paper  sent  to  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
subsequently  to  giving  evidence.    [See  Question  18,890.) 

Evidence  of  Humphrey  Lloyd.  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  before  that 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

Speaking  of  the  practice  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
of  admitting  to  degrees  candidates  who  have  passed  a 
series  of  examinations  without  residence,  and  therefore 
without  receiving  the  instruction  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  without  having  experienced  "  those  other 
"  moral  influences  which- form  an  important  part  of 
"  all  University  training,"  Dr.  Lloyd  concludes — 

"  I  would  earnestly  press — as  the  most  urgent  of 
all  academic  reforms — the  importance  of  some 
provisions  by  which  residence  should  be  more 
directly  encouraged,  if  it  cannot  be  enforced." 
[Report  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission  of 
1851,  52,  53,  p.  303.] 


APPENDIX  No.  43. 

Paper  landed  in  by  Professor  Adams  on  January  26th, 
1893.'    (See  Question  20,251.) 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. — KING'S  COLLEGE. 


Natural  Science. 


Winter. 

Summer. 

Mathematics - 

H\  hours 

31  hours. 

Mechlin  ics  - 

3 

24  „ 

Physics  - 

2 

2 

Physical  Laboratory 

a  .. 

44  „ 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemical  Laboratory 

44 

Zoology  .... 

2  hours 

Botany  .... 

2  „ 

3  hours. 

Biology  .... 

2 

Practical  Biology  • 

4  hours 

i 

Divinity 

a 

i  ,. 

After  completing  this  course  the  students  specialise 
in  those  branches  which  they  require,  and  devote  their 
whole  time  to  them. 
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Applied  Science  ok  Engineering. 


Third  Year. 

First 

Second 

Year. 

Year. 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Engineering. 

Engineering. 

Mathematics 

5  hours 

4  hours 

3  hours 

;i  hours. 

Mechanics  - 

2 

4  „ 

4  „ 

4  „ 

Physics 

2  „ 

2  „ 

Physical  Laboratory 

li  „ 

1\  hours 

2}  „ 

Chemistry  ■ 

2  hours 

— 

Chemical  Laboratory 

2  hours 

Drawing  - 

5i  hours 

44  „ 

6i  hours 

2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering 

2  „ 

2 

Mechanical  Engineer- 

ing. 
Workshop  - 

2 

3  hours 

3  hours. 

4  hours 

Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory. 

Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory. 

Photography 

ti  hours 

10  hours 
li  hours 

3i  hours. 

S 

li  ., 

Divinity 

i  hour 

i  hour 

Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy. 
Metallurgy 

Architecture 

„ 

1  hour  in 
1  term. 
1  hour 

1 

1  hour 

APPENDIX  No.  44. 


Paper  handed  in  by  E.  H.  Busk,  Esq.,  on  February  2nd, 
1893.'    {See  Question  20,923.) 

Suggested  Syllabus  for  Divinity  Degiues. 

General  Conditions  (as  in  Scriptural  Examinations). 

1.  Each  examiner  sliall  have  the  power  of  putting  a 
veto  upon  any  question. 

2.  No  question  shall  be  so  put  as  to  require  an 
expression  of  religious  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate. 

3.  No  answer  or  translation  given  by  any  candidate 
shall  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  expressing  any 
peculiarity  of  doctrinal  views. 

4.  The  general  subjects  of  examination  shall  be — 
(a.)  Philosophy  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
(b.)  The  Ethnic  Religions. 

(c.)  The  languages  and  criticism  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Ethnic  Sacred 
Books. 

(d.)  The  history  of  the  Christian  Churches,  and  of 
Judaism. 

Preliminary  B.D. 

1.  Latin,  as  at  Intermediate  B.A.,  but  the  selected 
books  to  be  philosophical  or  ecclesiastical. 

2.  Greek,  as  at  Intermediate  B.A.,  but  the  selected 
books  to  be  by  philosophical  or  ecclesiastical  writers  ; 
e.g.,  Plato. 

3.  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit  or  Arabic. 

Grammar  and  Translation. 

4.  Old  and  Now  Testament  History,  and  history  <>f 
the  Jews  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

5.  General  outlines  of  all  Religions. 

Intermediate  B.D. 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

As  at  BA.  final. 

2.  Hebrew  text  of  some  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  history  therein  contained  ; 

or  Arabic  text  of  some  Sacred  Book  with  the 

history,  &c.  ; 
or  Sanskrit  text  of  some  Sacred  Book  with  the 

history,  &c. 


3.  Greek  text  of  some  part  of  the  New  Testament  Appendix 
with  the  history  therein  contained.  3f°s.  43  and  44, 

4.  Selected  Books  of  Modern  Theological  writers ;   

e.g.,  Butler's  Analogy,  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  some  Ethnic  writer. 

5.  History  of  Christianity  (including  the  first  six 
centuries  with  the  conversion  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  the  history  of  the  great  monastic  orders  and  sects 
in  Modern  Europe). 

Final  B.D. 

1.  Selected  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with 
history  of  the  text,  and  questions  on  authority,  date, 
substance,  and  form ; 

or  equivalent  alternative  in  Arabic. 

2.  Selected  books  of  Greek  Testament  with  history  of 
the  text,  and  questions  of  authority,  date,  substance, 
and  form ; 

or  equivalent  alternative  in  Sanskrit. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  History,  including  History  of  Creeds, 
Liturgies,  and  Doctrine. 

4.  Christian  Apologetics  ; 

or  some  branch  of  Comparative  Religion. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  of  Theism,  with  tho 
Anti-Theistic  theories  of  the  Universe. 

D.D.  Degree. 

(Regulations  as  in  D.Sc.  Degree,  ex.  g.) 

1.  Every  candidate  shall  state  in  writing  the  special 
subject  within  the  purview  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  which  he  rests  the  justification  of 
his  candidature  for  the  Doctorate. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  examination,  Divinity  shall 
be  held  to  include— 

(a.)  The  languages,  Interpretation,  Text,  Canon, 
Criticism,  History,  Archaeology,  Chronology, 
and  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

(b.)  Ecclesiastical  History,  including  the  history  of 
Doctrines,  Creeds,  and  Liturgies. 

(c.)  The  Ethnic  Religions,  together  with  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion. 

(d.)  The  History  of  the  Attacks  upon  Christianity 
and  of  its  Defence. 

(e.)  Philosophical  and  Christian  Ethics. 

3.  Every  candidate  shall  transmit  a  dissertation  or 
thesis,  printed  or  published  in  his  name,  treating  scien- 
tifically some  special  portion  of  the  subjects  selected, 
embodying  the  result  of  independent  research,  or 
showing  evidence  of  his  own  work,  whether  conducted 
independently  or  under  advice,  and  whether  based  mi 
the  discovery  of  new  facts  observed  by  himself,  or  of 
new  relations  of  facts  observed  by  others,  or  generally 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  Divinity. 

4.  He  shall  also  transmit  any  printed  contribution  or 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Divinity  published 
independently  or  conjointly  which  he  may  desire  to 
submit  in  support  of  his  candidature. 

5.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  to  a  written  examina- 
tion in  the  special  subject  selected,  if  required. 


The  following  letter  relative  to  the  above  suggested 
syllabus  was  subsequently  received  by  the  secretary 
from  the  witness  : — 

45,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
Deak  Sir,  4th  March  1893. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  inform  you  that  the 
following  representatives  of  Nonconformist  colleges  in 
and  near  London  have  expressed  to  me  in  writing  their 
hearty  concurrence  with  the  general  outlines  of  the 
syllabus  for  theDegrees  in  Divinity,  which  I  have  laid 
before  the  Gresham  University  Commissioners. 

New  College,  London  (Congregational). 

Rev.  R.  Vauglian  Pryce,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (London), 
Professor  of  Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology  with 
Apalegetics,  and  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology  ;  Lea.  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Rev.  J.  Radford  Thomson,  M.A.  (London),  Professor 
of  Ethics  and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Walter  Frederic  Adeney,  M.A.  (London),  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  History  and 
Criticism,  and  of  Church  History  and  History  of 
Doctrine, 
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Coimtess  of  Huntingdon's  College  (Cheshunt). 

Rev.  Henry  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Theology,  Mew  Testament  Exegesis, 
and  Homiletics. 

Rev.  Charles  Owen  Whitehou.se,  M.A.  (London),  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

William  Alfred  Todhunter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B. Sc.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

W.  Douglas  Reid,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  and  English  Literature. 

Haclcney  College. 

Rev.  Alfred  Cave,  B.A.  (London),  D.D.  (St.  And.), 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

Rev.  George  Alexander  Christie,  M.A.  (London),  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics  and  Mathematics. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.  (London  and  Cambridge), 
Professor  of  Biblical  Languages,  Introduction  and 
Interpretation. 

Regent's  Parle  College  {Baptist). 

Rev.  Joseph  Angus.  M.A..  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 
New  Testament  Exegesis,  Homiletics  and  Apolo- 
getics, and  of  English. 

Rev.  Samuel  Walter  Green,  M.A.  (London),  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
of  Ethics,  Logic  and  Psychology. 

Rev.  George  Pearce  Gould.  M.A..  Professor  of 
Hebrew.  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  ;md  Church 
History. 

Richmond  College  (Wesleyan). 

Rev.  T.  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  (Edinburgh). 

I  am.  &c. 
(Signed)       Edward  Hknky  Busk. 
J.  Lcybourn  Goddard.  Esq., 
'2,  Harcourt  Buildings. 
Temple,  B.( '. 
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PAPER  sent  to  the  Commission  subsequently  to  the  Evidence 
of  Dk.  If  i  nt  mid  Dr.  Turpin.    (See  Question  ■_'1.S74.) 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 

Stldents  of  College  who  have  gained  Distinctions 
elsewhere. 

Abbreviations  : — CO.,  College  of  Organist3. 

R.A.M.,  Roval  Academy  of  Music. 
F.,  Fellow.  " 
L.,  Licentiate. 
A.,  Associate. 

Attwater,  .1.  P.  (A. CO.). 

Attersoll,  Walter  (A. CO.). 

Atkins,  Elizabeth  (L.R.A.M.). 

Bradfield,  D.  (F.C.O.). 

Boddington,  C.  J.  C.  (A.C.O.). 

Bannister,  A.  B.  (A.C.O.). 

Belcher,  W.  E.  (M.A.  Oxon.)  (F.C.O.). 

Bliss,  W.  0.  (A. 0.0.1. 

Ceiley,  G.  R.  (A. CO.). 

Cossom,  T.  (A.C.O.). 

Critchfield,  Harriet  (L.R.A.M.). 

Dear,  J.  R.  (A.C.O.). 

Dunkley,  F.  L.  (F.C.O.),  Scholar  Roy.  Coll.  Music. 
Fast,  S.*H.  (M.A.  Oxon.)  (A.T.C.L.). 
Eveleigh,  W.  C.  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.)  (L.T.C.L.). 
Fry,  P.  J.  (A.C.O.). 

Fusselle,  Kate  (L.R.A.M.)  (Assoc.  Voc.  T.C.L.) 

Fellows,  Eliza  F.  (L.R.A.M.). 

Higgs,  G  A.  (F.C.O.)  (L.T.C.L.). 

Hallett,  F.  H.  (A.C.O.)  (L.T.C.L.). 

Hopper,  R.  J.  £.  (Mus.  B.  Cantab.)  (L.R.A.M.). 

*  Ives,  Joshua  (Mus.  B.  Camb.)  (L.T.C.L.). 


*  Professor  of  Music,  University  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 


Klickmann,  Flora  (A.C.O.)  (A.T.C.L.). 
Lardelli,  G.  (F.C.O.). 

Lane,  E.  Burritt  (Mus.  B.  Durham)  (L.T.C.L.). 

Mason,  Edward  (Mus.  B.  Durham). 

Pettifer,  M.  E.  (A.C.O.). 

Pitman,  W.  E.  (A.C.O.). 

Tupper,  H.  W.  (F.C.O.)  (L.T.C.L.). 

Tait,  J.  (A.C.O.). 

Vincent,  C.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.)  (F.C.O.). 
Warren,  J.  C.  (A.C.O.). 
Wainwright,  J.  C.  (A.C.O.). 
Yollaml,  J.  N.  (A.C.O.). 

Licentiates  of  the  College  who  have  gained  Distinc- 
tions elsewhere. 

Alcock,  Jas.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Allum.  C.  E.  (Mus.  D.  Dublin). 

Asquith,  J.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Barrow,  W.  H.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.)  (L.R.A.M.). 

Bentley,  J.  M.  (Mus.  D.  Camb.). 

Bradford,  J.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Briggs,  C.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Camb.). 

Bryant,  Jas.  (Mus.  D.  Durham). 

Collisson,  T.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Dublin.). 

Corbett,  S.  (Mus.  D.  Camb.). 

Curtis,  J.  (Mus.  B.  Lond.). 

Dunstan,  R.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Ennis,  J.  M.  (Mus.  B.  Lond.). 

Eveleigh,  G.  W.  (VI  us.  B.  Oxon.). 

FlitiToft,  J.  P.  (L.R.A.M.)  (F.T.C.L.). 

Gater,  W.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Dub.). 

Gower,  J.  H.  (Mus.  1).  Oxon.). 

Green,  J.  E.  (Mus.  1).  Dub.). 

Greenish,  F.  R.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

I  [am,  Albert  (Mus.  B.  Dub.). 

Harding,  H.  A.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Hallett,  F.  H.  (A.C.O.). 

Higgs,  G.  A.  (F.C.O.). 

I  It  turnings,  T.  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 

Hunt,  W.  H.  (Mus.  1).  Lond.). 

[liffe,  F.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Ives,  Joshua  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Joze,  T.  R.  G.  (Mus.  D.  Dub.). 

Karn,  F.  J.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

King,  Alfred  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Lane,  E.  Burritt  (Mus.  B.  Durham). 

Lee,  Thos.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Little,  H.  Walmsley  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Lloyd,  C.  F.  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 

Mann,  A.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Camb.). 

Merrick.  F.  (Mus.  D.  Dub.). 

Mason,  Edw.  (Mus.  B.  Durham). 

Middlcton,  E.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Camb.). 

O'Donoghue,  W.  P.  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 

Pearce, JC.  W.  (Mus.  D.  Camb.). 

Piggott,  H.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Reynolds,  W,  J.  (Mus.  D.  Lond.). 

Stark,  H.  J.  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 

Stokes,  W.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Taylor,  E.  W.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Thackeray,  D.  (Mus.  D.  Dub.). 

Tupper,  H.  W.  (F.C.O.). 

Turpin,  James  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Vincent,  C.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 

Warriner,  J.  (Mus.  D.  Dub.). 

Weekes,  S.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 

Wood,  J.  H.  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 


Associates  of  the  College  who  have  gained  Distinctions 
elsewhere. 

Collver.  A.  H.  (Mus.  B.  Dub.). 
Gale,  C.  R.  (B.A.  and  Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 
Hatton,  H.  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 
■Senior,  J.  E.  (F.C.O.)  (L.R.A.M.). 


Examiners  of  the  College  who  hold  the  Licentiateship 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Atterbury,  Ethel  (L.R.A.M.). 
Bevan,  Elizabeth  (L.R.A.M.). 
Booth,  John  R.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Butcher,  Mary  A.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Carnes,  Arthur  A.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Carr.  Ellen  E.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Chartres,  Emily  F.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Critchfield,  Harriet  (L.R.A.M.). 
Cuthbert,  Minnie  (L.R.A.M.). 
Freeman,  Helen  M.  (L.R.A.M.). 
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Griffith,  Bessie  (L.R.A.M.). 
Hayes,  Letty  (L.R.A.M). 
Holden,  Annie  E.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Humphries,  Emily  M.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Isaac,  Kate  (L.R.A.M.). 
Lewis,  Lilian  L.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Mathison,  Emily  E.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Morris,  Mrs.  Alfrd.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Prince,  Alfred  (L.R.A.M.). 
Richardson,  Ada  L.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Round,  Kate  (L.R.A.M.). 
Strettell,  Harriet  A.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Tallant,  Catherine  (L.R.A.M.). 
Thomson,  Jane  R.  (L.R,A.M.). 
Whitehead,  Saml.  G.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Wilmot,  Caroline  D.  (L.R.A.M.). 
Winterbottom,  Fanny  (L.R.A.M.). 
Yates,  James  H.  (L.R.A.M.). 

List  of  Honorary  Licentiates  of  the  College. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of  (LL.D.  St.  Andrew's). 
Agutter,  B.  (Mus.  D.  Cantuar.). 
Bridge,  J.  F.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 
Elvey,  Sir  Geo.  J.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 
Higgs,  James  (Mus.  B.  Oxon.). 
Hinton,  J.  W.  (M.A.  )  (Mus  D.  Dub.), 

Hopkins,  E.  J.  (Mus.  D.  Cantuar.). 
Hunt,  H.  G.  Bonavia  (Mus.  D.  Dub.). 
Oakeley,  Sir  H.  S.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 
Parry,  C.  H.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 
Sangster,  W.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Oxon.). 
Saunders,  J.  Gordon  (Mus.  D.  Oxon. 
Seiy,  W.  C.  (Mus.  D.  Cantuar.). 
Turner,  Bradbury  (Mus.  B.  Camb.). 
Turpin,  E.  H.  (Mus.  D.  Cantuar.). 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  on  February 
nth,  1892.    (See  Question  No.  22,532.) 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Progressive  Examinations  in  Architecture. 

Qualifying  for  Registration  as  Probationer  and  Student, 
and  for  candidature  as  Associate. 

The  Progressive  Examinations  are  in  three  stages : 
Preliminary ,  Intermediate,  and  Final,  qualifying  for  the 
grade  of  Probationer,  Student,  and  Associate  respectively, 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  They  have 
heen  so  arranged  as  to  induce  the  gradual  development 
of  a  young  man's  artistic  and  scientific  powers — to  secure 
a  systematic  training  in  the  art  and  science  of  Architecture 
from  the  entry  into  an  office  until  the  commencement  of 
actual  practice. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  to  test  the  general 
knowledge  of  aspirants  in  ordinary  subjects  of  school 
education  ;  and  such  subjects,  of  a  technical  character,  as 
elementary  Mechanics  and  Physics,  Geometrical  Drawing, 
Perspective,  and  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Round. 
Exemption  from  attending  this  Examination  is  granted  to 
candidates  who  submit  satisfactory  drawings  and  produce 
certificates  from  well-known  educational  bodies.  A  youth 
who  is  thus  officially  exempted,  or  who  passes  the"  Pre- 
liminary Examination,  is  at  once  registered  as  a  Probationer 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  Intermediate  Examination  is  to  test  the  Proba- 
tioner's progress  in  Art  and  Science,  while  engaged  as 
pupil,  improver,  or  assistant  in  an  office.  During  the  two 
years  following  his  admission  as  a  Probationer  he  has  to 
prepare,  in  the  Art  Section  of  the  programme,  seven  sheets 
of  carefully  finished  drawings  with  an  illustrated  memoir; 
and  in  the  Science  Section  four  sheets  of  drawings.  If 
these  "  testimonies  of  study  "  are  approved,  and  if  he 
afterwards  passes  the  Intermediate  Examination,  he  is 
admitted  a  Student  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  his  name  and  address  are  published  in  the 
Register  of  members. 

o  82290. 


The  Final  Examination  is  to  test  the  candidate's  further  Appendix 
progress;   and  the   programme,  divided   into  Art   and  Nos.  45  and  4  G. 

Science  Sections,  is  framed  on  the  same  principle  as  that   

of  the  Intermediate.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Student, 
and  submitted  by  him  before  entering,  necessitates  good 
draughtsmanship  and  an  acquaintance  with  ancient 
edifices,  or  other  well-known  executed  works,  to  be  gained 
by  actual  measurement  of  them.  It  requires  a  knowledge 
of  Design  and  of  the  practical  details  of  construction, 
which  latter  can  be  best  obtained  by  personal  experience 
of  buildings  in  progress.  The  "  testimonies  of  study," 
with  the  concurrent  work  of  preparation  for  this  Examina- 
tion, which  is  written,  graphic,  and  oral,  lasting  a  whole 
week,  occupy  the  Student  not  less  than  three  years  ;  and 
no  one  can  be  admitted  to  it  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
although  in  most  cases  it  will  probably  be  found  desirable 
that  he  should  have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  twenty-two 
before  presenting  himself.  If  the  Student  passes,  he 
becomes  qualified  for  candidature  as  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  receives  a 
certificate  notifying  the  fact. 


The  Programme  of  the  Preliminary 
Examination. 

Tuesday. 

Hours. 

10.0-10.30.  I.  Wbiting  from  Dictation. — A  short 
passage  from  some  standard  English 
author  will  be  given.  Clear  and  well- 
formed  writing,  with  accurate  spelling, 
correct  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals, 
should  be  aimed  at. 

10.30-11.30.  II.  Short  English  Composition. — A 
simple  subject  will  be  given  to  test  the 
powers  of  observation  and  description 
possessed  by  the  candidate. 

11.30-1.0.  III.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Ele- 
ments of  Plane  Geometry. — The 
questions  in  arithmetic  will  include  the 
first  four  rule3,  simple  and  compound, 
the  Rule  of  Three,  and  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  and  will  be  such  as 
have  a  useful  practical  bearing  on  the 
candidate's  future  work.  In  Algebra, 
simple  questions  to  test  knowledge  of 
signs  and  symbols,  with  their  use  and 
application,  will  be  given.  In  the  Ele- 
ments of  Plane  Geometry,  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid  will  be 
required,  also  of  straight  lines,  angles, 
and  rectilineal  figures. 

1.0-2.30.  Interval. 

2.30-4.0.  IV.  Geography  and  History. — Short 
questions  will  be  set  to  test  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
principal  cities,  rivers,  and  mountain 
ranges  of  Europe,  and  of  the  prominent 
events  in  English  History  between  1100 
and  1500  a.d. 

4.0-5.30.  V.  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Latin 
(one  language  only). — One  to  be 
previously  selected  by  the  candidate. 
Short  passages  for  translation  into 
English  will  be  set,  with  a  few  simple 
grammatical  questions. 

Wednesday. 

VI.  Geometrical  Drawing  (a),  or  Ele- 
ments of  Perspective  (b). — One  of 
these  two  subjects  to  be  previously  se- 
lected by  the  candidate. 

(a)  This  subject  will  include  the 
construction  of  scales,  and  the  de- 
lineation to  scale  of  some  simple 
given  plan  or  elevation  of  a  build- 
ing. 

(b)  This  subject  will  include  simple 
problems  in  perspective. 

Interval. 

VII.  Elementary  Mechanics  and 
Physics.  —  Simple  questions  will  be 
set  on  the  following  subjects  :  Resolu- 
tion and  composition  of  forces  in  one 
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plane   (parallelogram   and   triangle  of 
forces),  the  lever,  centre  of  gravity,  &c. 
The  questions  will  not  be  such  as 

to   involve  any  trigonometrical 

calculations. 

4.0-5.30.     VIII.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the 
Round. — Some  simple  subject. 

The  Entrance  Fee  for  this  preliminary  Examination  is 
One  Guinea. 

Intermediate  Examination  for  Probationers. 

To  qualify  for  Registration  as  Student. 

The  Intermediate  Examinntion  is  held  at  such  times  in 
London  and  at  such  non-metropolitan  and  colonial  centres 
as  the  Council  may  appoint ;  the  non-metropolitan  and 
colonial  Examinations  are  conducted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Allied  Society  ot  that  centre,  or  elsewhere  by 
such  Committee  as  the  Council  may,  or  that  purpose, 
appoint. 

Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
of  two  guineas  (21.  2s.)  as  the  entrance  fee  for  the  Ex- 
amination. 

Each  Candidate  must  also  send  with  his  application, 
Testimonials  of  Study  as  herein-after  set  forth,  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  a  member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute, of  other  person  of  recognised  position,  that  the 
candidate  is  a  proper  person  to  be  admitted  to  this  Exami- 
nation, and  that  the  Testimonies  of  Study  he  submits  are 
his  own  work. 

The  Testimonies  of  Study  required  from  Probationers 
consist  of  eleven  sheets  of  drawings  (half  double-elephant, 
i.e.,  27  inches  by  20  inches),  to  be  neatly  and  carefully 
finished  ;  and  the  seven  sheets  in  the  Art  Section  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  description,  illustrated  by 
sketches,  that  is  to  say  : — 

Art  Section. — Two  sheets,  each  comprising  one  of 
the  three  Orders, — Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian, — 
fully  figured,  drawn  in  outline  with  the  ornament 
and  enrichments  filled  in  :  each  sheet  to  comprise 
two  columns  of  one  Order  with  entablature  com- 
plete, drawn  to  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot 
(the  columns  being  not  less  than  20  feet  high)  and 
details  one-eighth  full  size. 

One  sheet  of  details  of  Classic  Ornament  in  outline. 

Two  sheets,  with  one  example  each  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular  periods,  such 
as  a  door,  a  window  or  an  arcade,  in  plan,  elevation, 
and  section. 

One  sheet  of  details  of  Mouldings  and  Ornament 
relating  to  such  examples,  to  scale. 

One  sheet  of  Ornament — freehand  drawing  from  the 
round,  in  outline. 

A  concise  description,  giving  such  particulars  as  may 
be  accessible,  of  the  building  from  which  the  several 
subjects  are  taken,  with  the  dates  of  erection  and 
other  details,  illustrated  by  sketches  of  plan,  general 
elevation,  &c,  and  written  on  foolscap  paper  on  one 
side  only — the  whole  to  be  the  work  of  the  candi- 
date's own  hand. 

***  It  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted in  this  Section  should  be  from  actual 
measurement  by  the  candidate. 

Science  Section.  —  One  sheet  with  diagram  of 
timber-framed  Root  Truss,  not  less  than  30  feet 
span,  with  the  nature  of  the  strains  on  the  several 
parts  marked  thereon,  and  the  junctions  of  the 
timbers  and  ironwork  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  the  foot,  all  in  isometrical  projection 
and  dissociated. 

One  sheet  showing  in  a  similar  manner  at  least  three 
varieties  each  of  timber  Floors  and  three  varieties 
of  combined  iron  and  timber  Floors. 

Two  sheets  of  details  of  Joiner's  Work  in  doors,  win- 
dows, and  fittings,  shown  in  plan,  elevation,  and 
section,  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot ;  with 
details  at  large  of  mouldings  and  framing. 

The  Secretary  then,  in  due  course,  communicates  with  the 
candidate  in  reference  to  the  centre  at  which  he  is  expected 
to  attend  for  the  Examination,  and  which  is  chosen  as 
near  near  to  his  place  of  residence  as  circumstances 
permit. 


The  Programme  of  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation. 

Tuesday. 

Art  Section  (Written,  Graphic,  and  Oral). 
Hours. 

10.0-11.30.  I.  The  Orders  of  Greek  and  "Roman  Archi- 
tecture, their  origin,  development,  and 
application. 

11.30-1.0.  II.  The  several  varieties  of  Classic  orna- 
ment. 

1.0-2.30.  Interval. 

2.30-4.0.  III.  English  Architecture  from  the  Conquest 
to  a.d.  1500,  and  the  successive  de- 
velopments of  the  styles. 

4.0-5.30.  IV.  The  characteristic  mouldings  and  orna- 
ment of  each  period. 

Wednesday. 

Science  Section  (Written,  Graphic,  and  Oral). 

10.0-11.0.  V.  The  nature  of  ordinary  building  ma- 
terials— as  stone,  brick,  tiles,  timber, 
metals,  and  their  qualities  and  defects. 

11.0-12.0.  VI.  The  calculation  of  strengths  of  ma- 
terials and  resistances,  from  data  and 
formulas  given. 

12.0-1.0.  VII.  The  elementary  principles  of  construc- 
tion. 

1.0-2.30.  Interval. 

2.30-3.30.  VIII.  Elementary  Physics  as  applicable  to 
building. 

3.30-4.30.  IX.  Mensuration,  Land  Surveying,  and 
Levelling. 

4.30-5.30.    X.  Plane  Geometry  applied  to  actual  work  ; 

projection  of  solids;  and  development 
of  surfaces. 

Thursday,  and  following  Days  if  required. 
Art  and  Science  Sections. 

An  Oral  Examination  on  the  Testimonies  of  Study  sub- 
mitted prior  to  admission,  and  on  the  work  done  by  the 
Probationer  during  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  Student  of  the  Royal 
Institute  are  printed  in  The  R.I. 13. A.  Kalendar.  All 
Students  have  the  right  to  use  the  Library  and  Loan  Col- 
lection of  Books,  as  well  as  admission  to  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

A  Student  of  the  Royal  Institute,  on  successfully  pass- 
ing the  Final  Examination  ^to  be  passed  by  Students  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  21  years),  is  qualified  for 
candidature  as  Associate  R.I.B.A. 


The  Final  Examination  (for  Students). 

To  Qualify  for  Candidature  as  Associate. 

This  examination  will  be  held  not  earlier  than  March  or 
April  1894. 

The  Final  Examination — which  is  to  be  passed  not 
earlier  than  two  years  after  having  passed  the  Intermediate, 
though  not  before  the  candidate  has  attained  the  age  of  21 
years — will  be  held  at  such  times  in  London,  and  at  such 
non-metropolitan  or  colonial  centres  as  the  Council  may 
appoint.  The  non-metropolitan  and  colonial  Examina- 
tions are  to  be  conducted  under  the  management  of  the 
Allied  Society  or  Branch  of  that  centre  ;  or  elsewhere,  by 
such  Committee  as  the  Council  may  for  that  purpose 
appoint.  The  examinations  in  London  and  non-metro- 
politan centres  will  be  held  simultaneously,  and  from  the 
same  examination  papers. 

Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
of  three  guineas  (31.  3s.)  as  entrance  fee  for  the  Examina- 
tion. 

Every  Student  desirous  of  qualifying  for  candidature  as 
Associate  R.I.B.A.  must,  at  least  one  kalendar  month  prior 
to  the  date  fixed  for  the  Examination,  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  No.  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  an  applica- 
tion on  an  official  form,  to  be  filled  up  as  directed  thereon  ; 
and  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  Three  Guineas,  which 
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is  returned  should  his  application  be  refused.  He  must 
also  send,  with  his  application,  Testimonies  of  Study  as 
herein-after  set  forth,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute,  or  other  person  of  recog- 
nised position,  that  the  candidate  is  a  proper  person  to  be 
admitted  to  this  Examination,  and  that  the  Testimonies 
of  Study  are  his  own  work. 

The  Testimonies  of  Study  required  from  Students  are  : — 

A  subject  of  Classic  Architecture,  shaded  in  sepia, 
indian  ink,  or  hatching,  according  to  the  rules  of 
sciography. 

A  study  in  perspective  of  Mediaeval,  Classic,  or  Re- 
naissance Architecture,  in  outline  or  shaded. 

Two  studies  of  Ornament  from  the  round,  shaded  or 
hatched — one  Classic,  or  Renaissance  ;  the  other 
Mediaaval. 

A  design  for  a  Building  of  moderate  dimensions,  such 
as  a  detached  villa,  parsonage,  school,  local  institu- 
tion, or  cottage  hospital,  to  be  fully  drawn  out  as 
working  drawings  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  in  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections,  duly  figured  and  showing  construc- 
tion, water-supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  &c,  with 
sheets  of  details  of  the  construction  and  ornament, 
and  a  perspective  view. 

Drawings  of  some  Historical  Building,  or  part  of  a 
Building,  made  from  actual  measurement,  with  the 
jointing  of  the  masonry,  &c,  correctly  shown,  and 
the  contruction ;  the  whole  in  plan,  elevation  and 
section,  carefully  figured,  with  details  at  least  one 
quarter  full  size.  The  original  sketches  measured 
and  plotted  on  the  spot  are  to  be  appended. 

Two  or  more  sheets  of  drawings  showing  the  con- 
struction of  Roofs,  Floors,  Arches,  Retaining  Walls, 
&c,  with  all  the  calculations  for  strength  of  the 
various  parts  fully  worked  out  and  appended 
thereto. 

Two  sheets  of  diagrams  of  Constructive  Masonry — 
arches,  vaults,  or  groined  vauls,  with  the  projec- 
tions of  the  arch  and  vault-stones.  These  may,  if 
the  candidate  think  fit,  be  supplemented  by  com- 
plete drawings  of  a  groined  vault  of  any  period 
between  a.d.  1150  and  1500,  from  actual  measure- 
ments, in  plans  and  sections,  with  details  of 
mouldings,  ribs,  and  surfaces,  accompanied  by  a 
full  description  of  the  construction,  and  a  short 
historical  account  of  the  budding  from  which  taken. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  having  followed  the  carrying 
out  of  building  works,  and  notes  of  the  progress 
and  conduct  of  such  works. 

Any  sketch-books,  evidences  of  study  of  buildings 
and  of  travel,  the  candidate  may  desire  to  submit, 
not  exceeding  three  in  number. 

All  the  drawings  are  to  be  each  on  a  half  sheet  of 
double-elephant  drawing  paper,  i.e. ,27  inches  by  20 
inches  ;  and  are  to  be  carefully  finished  as  complete 
works.  They  must  be  delivered  Hat,  in  a  portfolio 
30  inches  by  22  inches,  which  can  be  purchased  for 
about  4s. 

The  Secretary  then,  in  due  course,  will  communicate, 
with  the  candidate  in  reference  to  the  centre  at  which  he 
will  be  expected  to  attend  for  the  Examination,  and  which 
will  be  chosen  as  near  to  his  place  of  residence  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

In  the  event  of  any  Student  failing  to  pass  the  Final 
Examination  within  four  years  of  having  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate, his  name  will  be  removed  from  the  Register  of 
Students,  unless  the  Council  are  satisfied  that  good  cause 
exists  for  allowing  it  to  remain. 

The  Final  Examination,  to  qualify  for  admission  as 
Associate,  and  to  be  passed  by  Students  whose  Testimonies 
of  Study  before  described  have  been  approved,  will  consist 
of  Written,  Graphic,  and  Oral  Work,  the  Programme  of 
which,  divided  into  Art  and  Science  Sections,  is  as 
follows  :  — 


Art  SECTION  (Written,  Graphic,  and  Oral). 

I.  The  History  of  Architecture,  to  be  illustrated  by 
sketches:  the  leading  characteristics,  history,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  styles  of  Architecture,  particulars  of 
the  celebrated  buildings  and  their  architects.  The  special 
characteristics  and  history  of  any  one  period  selected  by 
the  candidate,  which  may  be  (i)  Architecture  of  Italy  or 
France  from  the  10th  century  to  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  (ii)  Architecture  of  Italy  or  France  from  the 
beginning  of  I  he  15th  century  to  the  present  time  ;  (iii) 
Architecture  of  England  between  the  years  1100  and 
1700  a.d. 


If.  Features,  Mouldings  and  Ornament,  to  be  illustrated 
by  sketches : 

(  i)  As  characteristic  of  architectural  styles  generally  ; 
(ii)  As  characteristic  of  the  special  style  which  has 
been  selected  by  the  candidate. 

Great  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  character  and 
accuracy  of  the  sketches  illustrative  of  the  subjects  I. 
and  II. 

III.  Design  :  as  illustrated  by  drawings  of  a  building 
of  moderate  dimensions,  to  be  made  from  particulars 
given,  with  details  of  construction  and  ornament. 


Science  Section  (Written,  Graphic,  and  Oral). 

IV.  Materials :  their  nature  and  their  application  in 
building. 

V.  Strength  of  Materials:  Stresses  and  strains,  the 
formulas  for  their  calculation  and  th^ir  graphic  determina- 
tion.   Arches,  vaults,  girders,  roofs,  retaining  walls. 

VI.  Constructive  details  in  all  Trades. 

VII.  Sanitary  Science  :  Drainage,  water-supply,  ventila- 
tion, acoustics,  lighting  and  heating. 

VIII.  Specifications  and  Contracts. 

IX.  Measurement  and  Valuation  of  Buildings  and 
Materials  :  Preparation  of  Estimates;  the  Legislative 
Enactments  relative  to  Building. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Feb.  17,  1893. 
(See  Questions  No.  22,534  and  No.  22,692.) 


KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
Session  1892-3. 


CLASSES  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  MODERN  PRACTICE. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I. B. A. 
Demonstrator,  James  Bartlett. 


SYLLABUS. 
Day  Classes. 

Thkse  courses  are  intended  to  furnish  full  information 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Architecture  and  Building 
Construction,  and  in  the  application  of  the  Principles  of 
Mechanics  to  Construction.  They  are  also  specially  arranged 
to  enable  architects'  pupils,  improvers,  and  other  gentlemen 
intending  to  follow  the  profession  of  Architecture,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  progressive  examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  as  set  forth  in  their  Kalendar,  and 
other  public  examinations. 

The  student  in  the  first  year  is  instructed  in  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  these  subjects;  in  the  second  year 
the  more  advanced  ;  and  the  third  year  completes  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

The  lees  are  77.  7*.  for  each  year's  course. 

Each  course  consists  of  33  Lectures  divided  into  three 
Terms  of  11  Lectures  each,  which  are  delivered  once  a  week 
for  each  course. 


ORDER  OF  THE  COURSE. 


First  Year. 

Michaelmas  Term. — Architecture,  its  origin,  early  history 
and  development,  including  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  same,  Etruscan  architecture.  Building 
Materials,  their  structure  and  manufacture:  stone, 
natural  and  artificial  in  its  several  varieties,  sand,  limestone, 
slate,  &c.    The  decay  and  preservation  of  stone. 
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Lent  Term. — Greek  architecture,  its  history,  the  five 
orders,  proportions,  mouldings,  ornament,  &c,  &c.  Ele- 
mentary principles  of  construction.  Ratio  of  support, 
principles  of  proportion,  walls.  The  arch,  footings  and 
foundations,  floors,  &c,  &c. 

Easter  Term. — Roman  architecture,  its  history,  the  orders, 
further  development,  &c,  &c.  Basilicas,  thermae,  theatres, 
and  chief  buildings,  and  comparison  of  their  sculpture  and 
ornament  with  Greek  work.  Building  Materials,  their 
structure  and  manufacture  ;  bricks,  terra-cotta,  tiles,  pipes, 
tile  pavings,  mosaic,  &c,  in  their  several  varieties.  Timber, 
hard  and  soft  wood  in  its  numerous  varieties  as  used  for 
building  purposes. 

Second  Year. 

Michaelmas  Term. — Early  Christian  architecture  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  its  rise,  development  and  characteristic  points. 
Byzantine  architecture.  Elementary  construction,  including 
masonry  and  use  of  concrete  both  in  footings  and  buildings, 
timber  framing, centering,  simple  roofs  in  wood  and  iron,  &c. 

Lent  Term. — Romanesque  architecture  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Normandy,  &c.  Sanitary  science,  plumbing.  Prin- 
ciples of  drainage  to  country  and  town  houses,  their 
water  supply  and  storage.  Ventilation,  Heating,  &c,  &c. 
Building  Materials,  various  uses  of  timber,  its  decay 
and  preservation.  Manufacture  of  iron  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  its  several  adaptabilities,  cast,  malleable,  rolled, 
&c.    The  decay  and  preservation  of  iron. 

Easter  Term. — English  architecture  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  Advanced  construction.  Artificial 
foundations;  Mechanics  of  earthwork,  of  walls;  fireproof 
construction  in  its  numerous  forms  and  varieties,  from  its 
introduction  to  present  day. 

Third  Year. 

Michaelmas  Term. — French,  German,  and  Italian  Gothic, 
their  various  characteristics.  Advanced  construction.  Iron 
construction  in  girders,  cast,  rolled  and  riveted  in  trusses, 
roofs,  &c.  Timber  framing  of  domed  roofs,  &c.  Hammer- 
beam  and  other  varieties  of  trusses.  Strength  and  weight 
of  materials,  walls,  concrete,  wood,  iron,  &c,  in  compres- 
sion, tension,  and  cross  strain;  their  determination  by 
formulae. 

Lent  Term. — Italian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
Renaissance,  its  various  characteristics,  due  to  climate,  &c, 
&c.  Application  and  adaptability  of  materials  to  building 
purposes,  their  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  building,  &c. 
Limes,  cements,  and  their  use  and  manufacture.  The 
finishing  and  fitting  of  buildings. 

Easter  Term. — English  Renaissance — Tudor,  Eliza- 
bethan, and  Jacobean.  Development  of  modern  architec- 
ture traced  through  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  to  the 
present  day.  Laws  relating  to  building,  bye-laws,  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  Public  Health  Act,  &c.  Building 
contracts,  party  walls,  specifications,  dilapidations,  &c. 
Estimates,  quantities,  schedule  of  prices,  how  dealt  with. 
Superintendence  of  works.  Rights  of  light  and  air,  and 
how  treated.    Dangerous  structures,  shoring,  needling,  &c. 


EVENING  CLASSES. 


The  Carpenters'  Company,  acting  in  connection  with 
the  Council  ok  King's  College,  London,  have  esta- 
blished at  King's  College,  London,  Evening  Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Building  Construction,  an 
Architectural  Studio,  and  Constructional  Draw- 
ing and  Quantity  Classes,  and  Wood  Carving. 


ARC H ITECTUR K  AND  BUILDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I. B. A. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  and  Classes  will  comprise  the 
subjects  in  which  candidates  are  examined  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects'  examinations  for  Building 
Surveyor,  which  examinations  take  place  in  April  and 
October  in  each  year;  also  the  subjects  in  which  candidates 
are  examined  at  Carpenters'  Hall  in  June  in  each  year; 
also  subjects  required  in  the  examinations  at  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

All  students  have  the  advantage  of  borrowing  books  from 
the  Architectural  Reference  and  Lending  Library. 


Lectures. 

These  will  be  given  on  each  Monday  from  7  to  8,  by  Pro- 
fessor Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of 
Architecture  and  Building  Construction  at  King's  College. 

Each  Term  will  last  12  weeks  or  thereabouts. 

Subjects. 

Architecture,  and  its  History. 

Foundations. 

Brickwork. 

Building  Stones. 

Timber,  its  several  forms  and  uses. 
Iron,  and  its  use  in  Building. 
Materials,  strengths,  stresses,  and  strains. 
Limes,  Cements,  and  Concrete. 
Masonry. 

Fireproof  Construction. 

Carpentry  (roofs  and  their  constructions). 

Plastering  and  Materials. 

Plumbing  and  Sanitation. 

Shoring. 

Model  Bye-laws. 

Fee,  U.  1*.  for  each  Term,  or  21.  12s.  6d.  for  the  Course 
(three  Terms). 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

Demonstrator,  Mr.  James  Bartlett. 

These  will  be  held  each  Monday  and  Friday. 

Fee  for  each  Term,  10s.  6c?.,  or  1/.  Is.  for  the  Course 
(three  Terms).    Time,  8  to  9  p.m. 

In  these  Classes  the  Students  are  especially  taught  the 
preparation  of  Working  and  Detail  Drawings  of  the  various 
subjects  dealt  with  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  in 
his  lectures,  also  Building  Construction,  Drawing  and  de- 
tails of  all  the  several  trades,  thus  preparing  Students  for 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  that 
subject  and  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds,  also 
that  portion  of  the  examination  for  the  A.R.I.B.A.,  Sur- 
veyors' Institution  and  other  institutions. 

Students  joining  this  Class  have  the  free  use  of  the  Studio 
on  Friday  evenings  for  Drawing  Practice  from  till  9, 
when  the  Demonstrator  attends. 


QUANTITIES. 

Demonstrator,  Mr.  James  Bartlett. 

A  Class  will  be  formed  for  Instruction  in  Quantities  by 
the  Demonstrator,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Banister  Fletcher. 

This  Class  will  be  held  every  Friday  during  Term  from 
6.30  till  7.30. 

Fees  for  each  Term  15s.  For  the  full  course  of  three 
Terms,  21.  2s. 

In  these  Classes  the  Students  will  be  instructed  how  to 
prepare  a  complete  set  of  measurements,  square  and  abstract 
same,  and  complete  the  Bills  of  Quantities  for  a  building 
from  an  example,  in  accordance  with  the  London  practice. 

The  fee  includes  all  the  necessary  drawings  from  which 
the  Bills  of  Quantities  will  be  prepared. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIO. 

James  Fasnacht,  B.Sc,  Instructor. 

The  Studio  Fees  are  Five  Guineas  per  Annum,  or  Two 
Guineas  per  Term,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term. 

Honrs  of  Attendance. 

The  Studio  is  open  every  evening,  except  Saturday, 
from  6  to  9,  and  the  Instructor  attends  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays. 

Object. 

This  Studio  is  founded  with  the  Object  of  Promoting 
Architectural  Education,  by  giving  Beginners  as  well  as 
more  Advanced  Students  the  advantages  of  an  Academical 
Training. 
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Advantages. 

The  curriculum  embraces  all  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  Art  and  Science  as  will  enable  the 
Student  to  pursue  his  Architectural  Studies  with  every 
prospect  of  ultimate  success.  Students  being  allowed  to 
follow  any  Special  Studies,  the  Studio  is  particularly 
adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  qualifying  for 
the  Testimonies  of  Study  and  Finished  Drawings  as 
required  by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  R.A.  examinations. 

These  Classes  have  proved  of  especial  benefit  to  those 
who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  Offices  and  other 
Practical  Pursuits,  and  have  but  few  chances  offered  them 
to  engage  in  Studies  not  immediately  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  Office  routine. 


SYLLABUS. 
First  Year. 


Technical 

Art 

Architectural 

Art 

Technical 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Design. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

The  Greek 

Drawing  in 

The  Greek 

Drawing  in 

The  Greek 

andRoman 

Outline 

and  Roman 

Outline 

and  Roman 

Orders. 

from  Archi- 

Orders. 

from  Archi- 

Orders. 

tectural 

tectural 

Casts. 

Casts. 

Technical 

Technical 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

The  Greek 

The  Greek 

and  Roman 

and  Roman 

Orders. 

Orders. 

Second  Year. 


Technical 

Art 

Technical 

Art 

Technical 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Application 

Drawing  and 

Application 

Drawing  and 

Application 

of  the  Orders 

Sharling 

of  the  Orders 

Shading 

of  the  Orders 

in  Archi- 

ifrom Archi- 

in Archi- 

from Archi- 

in Archi- 

tectural 

tectural 

tectural 

tectural 

tectural 

Subjects. 

Casts. 

Subjects. 

t  ':M  s. 

Subjects. 

Technical 

Technical 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Application 

Application 

of  the  Orders 

of  the  Orders 

in  Archi- 

in Archi- 

tectural 

tectural 

Subjects. 

Subjects. 

Third  Year. 


Technical 

Art 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Archi- 

Drawing and 

tectural 

Painting 

Design, 

from  Archi- 

Working 

tectural 

Drawings, 

Casts. 

and  Details. 

Technical 

Dra  wing. 

•Vrchi- 

tectural 

Design, 

Working 

Drawings, 

and  Details. 

Technical 
Drawing. 


Art 
Drawing. 


Archi- 
tectural 
Design, 
Working 
Drawings, 
and  Dt'lnils. 


Drawing  and 
Painting 

from  Archi- 
tectural 
Casts. 

'Technical 
Drawing. 

Archi- 
tectural 
Design, 
Working 
Drawings, 
and  Details. 


Technical  '} 
Drawing. 


Archi- 
tectural 
Design, 
Working 
Drawings, 
and  Details. 


Areas.  Problems  relating  to  straight  line  and  circle. 
Inscribed  and  described  figures,  &c.  The  principles  of 
Projection.  Projection  of  Solids  at  angles  with  vertical 
and  horizontal  planes  and  their  sections,  &c.  Perspective, 
Sciography,  Development  of  Surfaces,  &c,  as  required  for 
the  intermediate  examination  of  the  R.I.B.A.  or  other 
institutions. 


Appendix 
No.  47. 


WOOD-CARVING. 

Day  Classes. 

Teacher,  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard. 

These  Classes  are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  from  2  to  5  p.m. 

Evening  Classes. 
Teacher,  Mr.  G.  J.  Bull. 

These  Classes  are  held  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  from 
7  to  9  p.m. 


The  Architectural  curriculum  embraces  the  following 
subjects  by  the  Professors  named,  and  are  specially  suitable 
to  Architectural  Students  : — 

Graphics-  -  -    Prof.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Drawing  from  Life  and    Prof.  Holden. 
Antique. 

Engineering,   Surveying,    Prof.  Robinson,  M.Inst., C.E. 
and  Levelling. 

Economic  Geology         -  /  £ rof' ^can  M.D    F.R.S . 

bJ  I  Rev.  Prof.  Wiltshire,  M.A. 

Chemistry    of    Building    Prof.    J.    M.  Thomson, 

Materials.  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S. 

Mechanics  and  Physics  -    Prof.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

/Prof.  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
'  L  Prof.  Wiltshire.  M.A. 
-    Mr.  W.  H.  Howard, 
f  In  which  the  students  are  in- 
1    structed  in  practical  work, 


Mineralogy 
Wood-Carving  School 
The  Workshops  - 


REFERENCE  MUSEUM. 


Architectural. — Nearly  200  casts  have  been  purchased 
of  the  best  examples  of  Greek,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and 
Byzantine  and  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  examples,  and 
the  large  number  of  photographs  and  detail  drawings  used 
by  the  Professor  in  his  former  lectures,  have  been  largely 
added  to. 

Building  Construction. — Specimens  of  building  materials, 
sanitary  appliances,  and  models  (some  specially  jirepared), 
all  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
prices  affixed. 

Books  and  Models. — The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Carpenters  have  fitted  up  cases  in  the  corridor  adjoining 
the  Lecture  Room,  for  the  reception  of  models  of  roofs, 
Hoors,  framing,  joints,  &c,  and  for  books,  which  form  the 
Architectural  Reference  and  Lending  Library  attached  to 
these  Classes,  and  from  which  all  Students  can  obtain 
books,  &c. 


GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
W.  H.  Wmin,  Instructor. 

Classes  in  the  above  will  be  held  in  the  Drawing-room 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  7  till  'J  p.m. 

Fee  for  each  Term,  15s.  or  21.  2s,  for  the  Academical 
Year. 

The  Course  will  include  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Construction  of  Scales,  Construction  of  Regular  Polygons 
on  M,  given  side,  or  within  a  circle,  Reduction  of  any 
rectilinear  Figure  to  a  triangle  or  Quadrilateral  of  Equal 
Area.    Construction  of  figures  of  similar  and  Proportional 


CATALOGUE  OF  MUSEUM,  &c. 

A  new  and  complete  Catalogue  of  the  Architectural 
illustrations,  the  Casts,  Constructional  Drawings  and 
Models,  Specimens  and  Samples  of  Materials,  numbering 
in  all  nearly  3,000,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Demonstrator, 
price  2c?. 
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APPENDIX  No.  48. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  on  February 
nth,  1893.    (See  Question  No.  22,536.) 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
LONDON. 

The  Architectural  Association  was  constituted  in  1847- 
The  terms  of  membership  are  now  : — 

That  every  ordinary  member  shall  be  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  the  study  or  practice  of  Architecture,  but 
with  the  sanction  of  the  committee  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  Arts  or  Science  associated  therewith  may  also  become 
members. 

The  entrance  fee  of  each  ordinary  member  is  now  two 
guineas ;  and  the  annual  subscription  one  guinea ;  but 
members  elected  prior  to  1st  January  1891  pay  only  half  a 
o-uinea,  annual  subscription.   The  objects  of  the  Association 

are  :  To  promote  and  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of 

Architecture,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  friendly  com- 
munication between  the  members  and  others  interested  in 
the  progress  of  Architecture. 

The  Association  have  recently,  by  the  aid  of  liberal  sub- 
scriptions from  members  and  friends,  established  at  its 
rooms,  No.  56,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W.,  an  educa- 
tional course  for  young  architects  for  evening  instruction 
during  four  years,  of  which  the  following  is  the  cur- 
riculum : — 

Division  I. 

Lectures  and  Classes. 

The  orders  of  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture,  their 
origin,  development,  and  applications.  The  several 
varieties  of  classic  ornament. 

The  nature  of  ordinary  building  materials  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  construction. 

The  rudiments  of  perspective. 

Elementary  physics  as  applicable  to  building  (mechanics) 
and  calculation  of  strengths. 

The  Studio. 

Geometrical  drawing  of  ancient  examples  ;  one  example  at 
the  least  to  be  drawn  from  actual  measurement. 
Freehand  drawing. 

Drawing  of  examples  of  elementary  construction. 
Plane  geometry  applied  to  actual  work  and  perspective. 
Meetings  for  criticism. 

Division  II. 

Lectures  and  Classes. 

English  Architecture  from  the  Conquest  to  A.D.  1500, 
and  the  successive  developments  of  the  styles. 

The  characteristic  mouldings  and  ornaments  of  each 
period. 

Materials,  their  nature  and  application  in  building. 
Elementary  ornament  and  colour  decoration. 
The  strength  of  materials,  stresses,  and  strains;  their 
determination  by  formulae  and  by  graphic  methods. 


The  Studio. 

The  design  and  construction  of  modern  buildings. 
Freehand  drawing  from  casts. 
Perspective  and  sciography. 
Constructive  masonry. 
Meetings  for  criticism. 

Division  IV. 

"Lectures  and  Classes. 

The  history  of  Architecture  :  features,  mouldings,  and 
ornaments  (continued). 

Sanitary  science,  including  ventilation,  lighting,  and 
heating. 

Painting,  Sculpture,  and  other  arts  allied  to  Architecture. 
Professional  practice,  including  legislative  enactments 
relating  to  building  contracts. 

The  Studio. 

The  design  and  construction  of  modern  buildings. 
Freehand  drawing  from  casts. 

Drawings  of  ancient  buildings  from  actual  measurement. 
Graphic  statics  and  perspective. 
Meetings  for  criticism. 

Extra  Subjects. 

Lectures  and  Classes. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry. 
Geology. 

Mensuration,  land  surveying,  and  levelling. 
Chemistry  of  building  materials. 

Quantity  surveying,  including  the  preparation  of 
estimates. 

Discussion  section. 

The  Studio. 

Sketching  and  measuring. 
Elementary  water-colour  class. 
Water-colour  class. 
Modelling. 

The  whole  of  the  subjects  in  each  division  may  be  taken 
up  together  with  one  extra  subject — on  the  same  side — for 
an  inclusive  fee  of  51.  5s.  for  the  lectures,  and  a  like  fee  of 
5/.  5.v  for  the  studio — in  each  division. 


APPENDIX  No.  49. 


Papers  put  in  hi)  Mr.  Arthur  Gates  on  February  17th, 
1893.    (See  Question  22,544.) 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  Studio. 

Drawing  of  ancient  examples  and  designs  based  upon 
them;  one  example  at  least  to  be  drawn  from  actual 
measurement. 

Freehand  drawing. 

Drawing  of  examples  of  elementary  construction. 
Solid  geometry,  projection  of  solids,  and  development  of 
surfaces. 

Meetings  for  criticism. 


Division  III. 

Leetures  and  Classes. 

The  history  of  Architecture  :  features,  mouldings,  and 
ornaments.  .  t.3. 

Materials,  their  nature  and  then-  application  in  building. 
Colour  decoration. 

Sanitary  science  as  applied  to  drainage  and  water  supply. 


THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  —  CITY  OF 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

Department  of  Architecture. 

The  Cornell  University  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  State  of  New  York  on  the  27th  April  186.5,  and 
opened  on  the  7th  October,  1868  ;  its  existence  is  due  to 
the  combined  wisdom  and  bounty  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  Ezra  Cornell. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  July  2nd  1862,  certain  large  areas 
of  public  lands  were  granted  to  the  several  States,  from  the 
sale  of  which  there  should  be  established  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
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agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  no  portion  of  the  fund 
or  the  interest  to  he  used  for  the  purchase,  erection,  or 
maintainance  of  any  building,  but  each  State  to  provide 
within  five  years  not  less  than  one  college. 

Ezra  Cornell  was  then  dreaming  of  a  project  he 
thus  formulates,  "  1  would  found  an  institution  where  any 
"  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  By  the  union 
of  hia  own  resources  with  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grants, 
he  saw  the  way  to  the  realisation  of  his  purpose. 

Ezra  Cornell's  direct  donation  to  the  University  was 
$500,000,  200  acres  of  lands  with  useful  buildings,  and 
other  gifts  for  special  purposes  ;  his  largest  benefaction 
was  in  the  shape  of  profits  eventually  made  by  the 
University  on  the  land  scrip  which  he  purchased  from  the 
State. 

The  University  has  received  other  large  benefactions, 
such  as  from:'  Henry  W.  Sage.,  $1,1(53,216;  John 
M'Graw,  $140,177  ;  Andrew  D.  White,  $192,900;  Hiram 
Sibly,  $155,637  ;  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  $200,000  ; 
&c,  &c.  &c. 

Under  the  will  of  Jennie  M'Graw  Fiske  the  University 
received  $40,000  for  a  hospital ;  $50,000  for  improvements 
in  the  M'Graw  building  and  $200,000  for  a  M'Graw 
Library  Fund. 

The  Department  of  Architecture. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and 
practical  exercises  in  the  drafting  rooms,  modelling  room, 
and  laboratories ;  its  object  is  not  only  to  thoroughly 
develop  the  arti.itic  powers  of  the  student,  but  to  lay  that 
foundation  of  knowledge,  without  which  there  is  no  true 
art.  Drawing  is  taught  during  three  years  in  all  the 
branches  applicable  to  the  work  of  the  architect,  and  after- 
wards applied  in  advanced  exercises  in  design  and  con- 
struction. 

The  lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture  are  illus- 
trated by  photographs,  drawings,  engravings,  casts,  models, 
and  lantern  slides. 

The  study  of  design  is  continuous  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course,  students  who  during  the  first  year  have 
shown  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  genius  for  the  con- 
structive side  of  the  profession  rather  than  the  artistic,  are 
allowed  to  specialise  in  that  direction. 

The  study  of  building  construction  is  planned  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  preparation  of  office 
drawings,  the  writing  of  specifications,  contracts,  and  such 
work  as  will  qualify  him  to  enter  any  of  the  best  offices  in 
the  country. 

The  whole  ground  of  education  in  Architecture — prac- 
tical, scientific,  historical  and  aesthetic — is  covered,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  a  five  years'  course. 

The  Architectural  Museum  contains  over  350  models, 
illustrating  the  various  constructive  forms  of  the  various 
styles,  and  150  models  of  ornaments  ;  numerous  specimens 
of  materials  and  1,500  photographs. 

The  Architectural  Library  contains  not  only  works 
specially  selected  to  illustrate  the  subject,  but  also  full  sets 
of  the  leading  journals,  both  American  and  Foreign. 

The  University  Library  contains  113,000  volumes,  25,000 
pamphlets,  and  about  590  serials  of  periodicals  and  transac- 
tions— literary,  scientific  and  technical. 

Admission  to  the  Courses  of  Architecture. 

The  Primary  Entrance  Examinations — 

English  Composition.  Geography — political  and  physical. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Arithmetic.  Plane  Geo- 
metry— Solid  Geometry.  Algebra — Higher  Algebra. 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  French  or 
German  or  Latin.    American  History. 


The  Course  in  Architecture  leading  to  the 
Degree  ok  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture. 

I.  — Freshman  Year. 

Fall  Term. — French  or  German.  Algebra.  Rhetoric 
Freehand  Drawing.    Chemistry.    Hygiene.  Drill. 

Winter  Term. — French  or  German.  Trigonometry. 
Rhetoric.  Freehand  Drawing — Instrumental  Drawing. 
Chemistry.    Physical  training. 

Spring  Term. — French  or  German.  Analytic  Geometry 
— Rhetoric.  Pen  Drawing.  Chemistry.  Projection  and 
Lettering.  Drill. 

II.  — Sophomore  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Calculus.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Mecha- 
nics and  Heat.    Botany.    Water-colour  Drawing.  Drill. 


Winter  Term. — Building  Materials  and  Construction — 
Descriptive  Geometry.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Botany. 
Water-colour  Drawing.  Blow-pipe  Analysis.  Physical 
Training. 

Spring  Term. — Construction.  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Acoustics  and  Optics.  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective. 
Geology.  Drill. 

III.  — Junior  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Mechanics.  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
Architecture.    Designing.    Pen  Drawing. 

Winter  Term. — Mechanics.  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
Architecture.    Designing.    Structural  details. 

Spring  Term. — Gothic  Architecture.  Decoration.  Pho- 
tography.   Designing.    Figure  Drawing. 

IV.  — Senior  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Renaissance  Architecture.  Theory  of  the 
Arch.  Landscape  Gardening.  Designing.  Heating  and 
Ventilation,  &c. 

Winter  Term. — Modern  Architecture.  Stereotomy.  De- 
signing.   Thesis.    Military  Science. 

Spring  Term. — Professional  Practice.  Modelling  — . 
Designing.    Decoration.  Thesis. 


Appendix 
No.  49. 


The  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  Architecture  in- 
cludes only  the  strictly  professional  subjects  of  the 
Graduate  course. 

Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture  are 
granted  ;  courses  of  graduate  study  leading  to  advanced 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in  Architecture  are  provided. 


The  Special  Course  of  Architecture  at  this 
University  is  as  follows  for  Two  Years 
only.    (See  Question  22,545.) 

First  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Building  Materials  and  Construction. 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Architecture.  Mechanics. 
Designing.    Freehand  Drawing. 

Winter  Term. — Romanesque  Architecture.  Construction. 
Mechanics.    Designing.    Freehand  Drawing. 

Spring  Term. — Gothic  Architecture.  Construction. 
Mechanics.  Designing,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Per- 
spective. 


Second  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Renaissance  Architecture.  Designing. 
Drawing. 

Winter  Term. — Modern  Architecture.  Decoration. 
Designing.  Geology. 

Spring  Term. — Acoustics,  &c.  Designing.  Decoration. 
Photography.  Modelling. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

IV.  School  of  Mkves.    Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  prescribed  Exami- 
nation in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Ger- 
man, French,  English  History,  Physical  Geography,  and 
Drawing. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  the  time  which  is 
given  in  other  courses  to  laboratory  work  is  in  this  course 
given  to  architectural  drawings,  the  ordinary  processes  of 
draughtsmanship,  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details, 
the  uses  of  the  pencil  and  pen,  brushes,  and  colours.  The 
examples  are  chosen  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
commonplaces  of  architectural  form,  and  are  accompanied 
by  lectures  on  the  elements  of  Architecture,  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders,  and  details. 
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They  are  supplemented  by  special  courses  on  perspective, 
and  on  shades  and  shadows. 

During  the  second  year  the  students  of  Architecture 
complete  the  course  of  elementary  studies  in  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry,  given  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering. 

Besides  the  lectures  on  Hygiene  in  the  second  year  a 
special  course  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  given  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  study  of  Scientific 
Construction  is  pursued  in  connexion  with  the  classes  of 
Engineering. 

The  study  of  Architectural  History  is  pursued  according 
to  the  following  plan  : — 

In  the  first  year  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  is  given 
upon  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Roman  architectural 
history,  and  a  course  of  reading  on  Classic  Archaeology 
and  Architecture  from  French  and  German  text-books. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  of  the 
Renaissance;  and  its  more  modern  derivatives  is  then 
taken  up  in  alternated  years. 

The  class  prepares  a  series  of  reports  with  illustrative 
drawings,  followed  by  exercises  in  historical  design. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Ornament,  &c.  is  comprised 
the  study  of  the  decorative  details  of  the  different  archi- 
tectural styles,  and  of  the  contemporary  forms  in  other 
branches  of  art,  especially  the  deco~»t.ive  arts  employed  in 
buildings.  The  materials  and  processes  employed  in  these 
arts,  and  the  theory  of  aesthetics  in  form  and  colour,  come 
under  this  head. 

Under  the  head  of  Architectural  practice  is  classed  the 
subject  of  specifications  and  working  drawings  so  far  as 
they  can  profitably  be  studied  in  such  a  school,  and  of  the 
materials  and  processes  employed  in  building  operations. 

Under  the  head  of  drawing  and  design  are  comprised 
the  practice  in  original  composition  afforded  by  the  work- 
ing out  of  problems  in  design  from  given  data  and  general 
exercises  in  draughtsmanship. 

In  the  first  year  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  Archi- 
tectural History  and  Design  may  be  substituted  for  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  &c. 

A  certain  amount  of  time  is  given  to  exercises  of  a 
critical  and  literary  character. 

Besides  the  excellent  provision  in  the  College  Library 
(120,000  volumes,  and  more  than  700  aerials,  including 
the  leading  periodicals,  transactions  of  societies,  &c),  and 
the  special  Avery  Architectural  Library,  the  Department  of 
Architecture  has  a  special  collection  of  prints  anil  drawings, 
about  700  books  and  12,000  photographs;  also  models 
and  collections  of  specimens. 

University  courses  in  Architectural  History  and  design 
afford  to  students,  who  take  design  in  the  fourth  year,  the 
opportunity  to  take  another  year  either  at  once  or  after  an 
interval  of  office  work,  for  the  study  of  construction  and 
practice,  and  for  those  who  have  selected  those  studies 
before  graduating,  to  take  an  extra  year  of  history  and 
design. 

There  are  24  University  Fellowships,  and  in  1890  there 
were  established  in  this  department  three  travelling  fellow- 
ships, one  of  1,300  dollars  by  the  Trustees,  and  two  of 
1,0C0' dollars  each  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim. 
'  These  latter  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  the  Department 
of  Architecture  under  30  years  of  age,  and  are  awarded  in 
alternate  years. 


Architecture.  —  Ancient  Architectural  History.  —  Archaeo- 
logy (French).  —  Chemistry. — Design  from  Dictation. — 
Drawing  :  Freehand  and  Architectural. 


Second  Year. 

First  Session. — Analytical  Geometry.  —  Calculus. — 
Perspective  Elements  of  Architecture. — Modern  Architec- 
tural History. — Archaeology  (German).— Hygiene. — Applied 
Chemistry. — Design. — Planning. — Ornament.  —  Drawings. 
— Freehand. 

Second  Session. — Calculus. — Elements  of  Architec- 
ture. —  Modern  Architectural  History.  —  Archaeology 
(German). — Hygiene. — Applied  Chemistry. — Modelling. — 
Drawing. — Historical  Design. 


Third  Year. 

FlBST  Session. — Analytical  Mechanics. — Engineering . 
— Sanitary  Engineering. — Mediaeval  Architectural  History. 

—  History  of  Ornament. — Theory  of  Design. — Practice 
(Specifications).  —  Geology.  —  Design. — Problems.  — 
Drawing  :  Freehand  and  Historical. 

Second  Session. — Analytical  Mechanics. — Engineering . 

—  Sanitary  Engineering. — Media?val  Architectural  History. 

—  History  of  Ornament. — The  Decorative  Arts. — Practice 
(Specifications). —  Geology. — Historical  Design. — Drawing: 
— Freehand  and  Historical. 


Fourth  Year. 

First  Session.  —  Civil  Engineering .  —  Descriptive 
Geometry.  —  Stereotomy. — Graphical  Statics.  —  Engineer- 
ing Design. — Sanitary  Engineering. — Architectural  History. 
— Research. — History  of  Ornament. — Theory  of  Design. 
— Practice  (Construction). — Economic  Geology. — Design. 
—Problems. — Advanced  Design. 

Second  Session. — Stereotomy. — Engineering  Design. 
— Sanitary  Eniiteering. — Architectural  History. — Research. 
— History  of  Ornament. — The  Decorative  Arts. — Practice 
(Construction). — Historical  Design. — Economic  Geology. 
— Advanced  Design. — Projects. 

Note. — The  subjects  in  italics  form  also  pait  of  the 
Engineering  Courses,  »nd  are  taken  therewith. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

First  Year. 

First  Session.— Trigonometry.— Projections.— Shades 
and  Shadows.— Physics.—  Heat,  Sound.  —  Surveying.  — 
Ancient  Architectural  History.— Archaeology  (French).— 
Chemistry,— Design  from  Dictation.— Drawing  :  Freehand 
and  Architectural. 

Second  Session.  —  Geometrical  Conic  Sections.  — 
Algebra.— Analytical  Geometry—  Shades  and  Shadows.— 
Thy eics.— Magnetism,  Electricity,   Light.  —  Elements  of 


The  Programme  of  the  Competition  for  the  McKim 
Fellowship  in  Architecture  was  in  Five  Parts,  thus  : — 

I.  First  Session. — Monday,  January  5th,  and  Friday, 

January  9th. —  Preliminary  sketch  to  be  made  at 
the  school  in  two  evenings,  with  free  access  to  books 
and  documents. 

II.  Home  study  during  four  weeks'  interval. 

III.  Second  Session. — Monday,  February  9th,  to  and 
including  Friday,  February  20th,  exclusive  of  Satur- 
day, February  14th. — Finished  Drawings  to  be  made 
at  the  school  in  10  evenings. 

IV.  Home  study  during  one  week's  interval. 

V.  Third  Session. — Monday,  March  2nd,  to  and  including 

Friday,  March  6th. — Examination  in  construction 
and  office  practice  to  be  conducted  at  the  school 
during  five  evenings,  without  documents. 

The  Sessions  at  the  School  last  from  half-past  seven  to 
ten  o'clock. 
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Paper  put  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  on  February, 
17th,  1893.    {See  Question  22,566.) 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  COURSE  IN  VIENNA. 

PROGRAMM  DER  KK.  TECHNISCHEN 
HOCHSCHUI.E  IN  WIEN. 

Bausciiule. 

I.  Jahr. 

Matheinatik.  Darstellende  Geometrie  (Vortriige — Con- 
strictives Zeichnen).  Elemente  der  reinen  Mechanik  in 
Verbindung  mit  graphischer  Statik.  Propoedeutik  der 
Baukunst.   Arcbitectonisches  Zeichnen.  Figurenzeiehnen. 

II.  Jahr. 

Technische  Mechanik.  Allgemeine  und  technische 
Physik.  Praktische  Geometrie  Vortiige — Praktische 
Uebungen.  Situationszeichnen.  Aesthetik  der  bildenden 
Kiinste.    Architectonischea  Zeichnen.  Figurenzeiehnen. 

III.  Jahr. 

Hochbau :  Baumaterialien  und  Bauconstructionen 
( Vortrage.  Constructionstibungen).  Architekturgeschichte 
des  Alterthums.  Baukunst  des  Alterthums.  Archi- 
tectoniscbe  Zeichnungs-  und  Compositionsiibungen". 
Ornamentenzeichnen.  Modelliren. 

IV.  Jahk. 

Allgemeine  Maschinenkunde.  Architekturgeschichte  des 
Mittelalters  und  der  Neuzeit.  Architectonische  Zeichnungs 
und  Compositionsiibungen.  Eisenbahnhoehbau.  Malerische 
Perspective.    Ornamentenzeichnen.  Modelliren. 

V.  Jahr. 

Encyklopadie  der  anorganischen  und  organischen 
Chemie.  Geologie,  1  Theil.  Gesteinslehre.  Ban  mechanik. 
Encyklopadie  des  Strassen-  und  Wasserbaues.  Encyklo- 
piidie  des  Brucken-  und  Eisenbahnbaues.  Baukunst  der 
Renaissance.  Architektonische  Zeichnungs-  und  Com- 
positionsiibungen. Utilitats-Baukunde.  Architektonische 
Compositionsiibungen  zur  Utilitats-Baukunde.  Bau- 
uud  Eisenbahngesetzkunde. 


The  courses  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  arc  fully 
given  under  Questions  No.  22,559a  and  No.  22,562. 


APPENDIX  No.  51. 


Scheme  handed  in  ly  John  Hill,  Esq.,  B.A.,  on 
March  3rd,  1893-.    {Question  No.  23,778.) 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  first  place  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
something  of  my  own  experience,  both  as  a  University 
man  and  as  a  farmer.  After  taking  my  degree  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  in  1864,  and  having  previously 
been  at  Rugby  School,  I  naturally  have  always 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  advantage  of  a  public  school 
and  University  career,  and  am  therefore  altogether  in 
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sympathy  with  those  who  look  forward  to  a  degree  Appendix 
obtained  at  a  University,  in  whatever  the  subject  may  Nos.  50  and  51. 

be,  as  the  crowning  position  in  a  man's  education.  It   

is  something  to  be  worked  for;  knowing  that  when 
gained,  he  will  be  stamped  by  his  degree  as  one  who 
will  always  be  recognized  to  have  mastered  the  subjects 
of  the  particular  branch  of  study  he  may  have  taken  up. 
Such  being  my  own  feeling  as  a  Parmer,  I  cannot  help 
being  very  strongly  impressed  now  that  the  various 
branches  of  education  are  being  provided  for  by  esta- 
blishing Degrees  at  the  Gresham  University  that  Agri- 
culture should  not  be  forgotten.    No  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  not  the  greatest  industry  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
one  that  the  country  has  to  look  to,  more  than  any  other, 
for  its  continued  prosperity.    It  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  to  say  that  "  Any  fool  can  make  a  farmer."  This 
is  entirely  false,  and  I  maintain  that,  in  these  days  especi- 
ally, a  man  requires  as  sound  an  education,  both  practical 
and  scientific,  if  he  has  the  time  and  means  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  as  in  any  other  profession  that   can  be 
mentioned.     On  leaving  Oxford  I  went  to  a  large  farm 
in  Yorkshire  as  agricultural  pupil,  and  after  two  years 
commenced  farming  on  my  own  account.    This  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  a  short  preparation,  but  it  was 
too  late  at  my  time  of  life  to  begin  a  scientific  agri- 
cultural education,  and  with  an  inherited  love  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  and  life  time  spent  among  agri- 
cultural surroundings,  together  with  hard  work,  I  have 
worked  my  way  until  now.    I  have,  however,  always 
felt  the  loss  of  not  having  been  able  to  give  any  time  to 
Chemistry  and  other  agricultural  sciences.  Agriculture 
from  my  experience  is  more  a  practical  industry  than 
any  other.    A  man  with  practical  experience  can  get 
on  ;  but  one  who  has  gained  the  highest  degrees  in 
Science,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
Agriculture  is  certain  to  fail  without  a  practical  know- 
ledge.   During  my  long  experience  in  the  education  of 
agricultural  pupils  residing  as  members  of  the  family  in 
my  house  I  have  invariably  found  the  great  advantage 
of  their  beginning  early  enough  in  life,  immediately 
after  leaving  school,  and  before  habits  of  extravagance 
and  objection  to  control  have  been  formed.    I  have  had 
pupils  fresh  from  the  various  Agricultural  Colleges, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  undergone  a  scientific 
preparation  together  with  a  practical,  and  have  found 
them  totally  ignorant  of  any  practical  knowledge,  and 
they  have  always  regretted  that  they  have  not  gone  to  a 
farm  first  and  to  college  later,  as  the  lectures  they  had 
heard  would  then  have  been  intelligible  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pupils  which  have  been  with  me  first 
and  then  to  college,  have  been  able  to  appreciate  at 
once  the  value  of  the  scientific  instruction,  and  one 
pupil  was  able  in  his  first  term  to  take  the  gold  medal 
ibr  the  best  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture.    I  will 
just  take  this  one  instance  of  a  man  who  has  made  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  every  day  detail  of 
farm  life  on  a  farm  and  who  obtained  his  diploma  at  an 
Agricultural  College,  and  still  unable  to  get  employment. 
Of  what  great  advantage  would  it  have  been  to  him 
to  have  come  and  taken  his  degree  at  a  National 
University  !    He  would  have  felt  be  had  gained  the 
highest  honours  possible,  and  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
if  the  public  should  not  recognize  his  value.     What  an 
impetus  it  would  be  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  hold 
out  such  a  prospect  for  a  young  man  at  the  beginning 
of  his  term  as  agricultural  pupil,  it  would  be  an  end  to 
be  gained,  and  would  be  an  encouragement  to  both 
teacner  and  pupil.    Expense  and  time,  and  of  course 
time  means  money,  are  two  things  to  be  taken  special 
notice  of  in  education,  especially  so  in  that  of  agri- 
cultural pupils.    Many  have  not  the  means,  or  cannot 
leave  their  fathers'  farms,  to  either  go  to  private  places 
of  instruction  or  colleges,  but  if  text-books  could  be 
obtained  of  the  snbjects  in  which  examinations  could  be 
held  at  a  University  with  the  practical  knowledge  they 
obtain  on  their  own  farm  and  with  the  opportunity  now 
held  out  of  attending  the  technical  education  lectures 
provided  by  the  County  Councils,  they  would  be  able, 
without  much  expense,  to  attend  the  University  exami- 
nations from  time  to  time.    And  if  the  County  Councils 
would  work  with  the  "  Agricultural  Board  of  Studies  " 
of  the  University,  and  co-operate  in  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  no  belief  in  too  much  science.    A  farmer  has  no 
time  for  it.    He  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  walking 
enclyclopaedia  of  all  the  "  ologies  ''  and  sciences  con- 
nected with  his  pursuit.    The  more  he  knows  the  better, 
but  first  must  come  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  live  stock,  the  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  farm  labour,  the  management  of  farm  machinery,  and 
of  land  surveying;  all  that  is  contained  in  Nesbit's 
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Mensuration,  with  such  an  acquaintance  with  veterinary 
science,  as  may  enable  them  to  act,  until  professional 
advice  can  be  obtained  if  necessary.  Such  subjects  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  to  enable 
any  one  to  succeed,  while  the  knowledge  of  Chemistry 
as  applied  to  food  and  manures,  and  Botany  as  applied 
to  farm  seeds  and  grasses  of  the  next  importance  ;  but 
these  can  be  learnt  in  a  great  measure  from  the  great 
agricultural  firms  which  have  made  them  their  special 
study.  Agricultural  education  should  be  therefore 
made  as  practical  and  technical  as  possible.  A  farmer 
should  be  able  to  show  any  labourer  how  to  do  the  work 
allotted  to  him,  and  this  he  cannot  do  unless  he  has  done 
it  himself. 

All  public  schools,  in  fact  all  schools  down  to  tbe 
National  village  schools,  should  have  an  agricultural 
side,  or  rather  agricultural  text-books  should  be  usod, 
and  the  subjects  should  be  taught  which  lead  up  to  the 
University  examinations,  and  if  scholarships  could  be 
established,  it  would  be  an  additional  encouragement  in 
assisting  the  holders  to  reside  in  London  during  the 
time  of  the  examination.  The  great  difficulty  now  ex- 
perienced in  inducing  good  men  to  remain  on  the  farm, 
and  learn  to  become  skilled  farm  labourers  is  a  great 
one,  as  soon  as  the  boys  leave  the  village  school  all  touch 
is  lost  with  them,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
them  to  attend  the  lectures  provided  by  the  County 
Council.  The  following  is  a  scheme  which  I  think,  if 
well  carried  out,  might  be  of  some  practical  value  in 
remedying  the  evil.  And  it  would  even  be  possible  to 
hold  out  to  the  labourers  or  small  farmers'  sons  in  the 
village  school  the  ultimate  reward  of  a  University 
Degree. 


The  Technical  Education  or  Young  Farm 
Labourers. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  making  the  best  use  of  the 
money  devoted  by  the  County  Council  to  the  technical 
education  of  young  farm  labourers  is  that  of  getting 
them  to  attend  the  lectures  provided.  Unless  more 
time  can  be  given  to  agricultural  subjects  at  the  village 
schools  before  the  boys  leave  ;  they  have  just  enough 
smattering  of  education  to  entirely  unsettle  them  and 
unfit  them  for  the  routine  of  farm  life.  If  they  only 
knew  more  they  might  be  more  interested,  and  perhaps 
learn  the  advantage  of  the  value  of  technical  agricultural 
knowledge.  When  they  leave  school,  like  most  other 
boys,  they  note  all  further  education  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  and  will  shirk  it  if  possible.  Besides  this, 
even  if  they  had  the  wish,  they  have  no  time  to  afford 
to  give  tc  it.  They  have  alreadv  been  prevented,  too 
long,  from  being  able  to  help  their  parents  by  earning 
something  by  their  labour,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  attend  lectures  without  some 
pecuniary  inducement.  It  is  with  a  view  to  overcome 
the  fatal  objection  to  the  way  money  is  being  spent  by 
the  County  Council  on  technical  education  that  I 
venture  to  propose  the  following  rough  sketch  of  a  plan 
from  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  this  expenditure  to  frame 
some  practical  scheme  which  would  be  of  some  benefit 


to  the  class  which  it  is  so  important  should  be  educated 
in  those  subjects  which  arc  of  most  value  to  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  L  believe 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  centres  in  Agriculture, 
and  that  as  Agriculture  cannot  prosper  without  good 
and  efficient  labourers  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  to  find  the  means  of  encouraging  them  to  fit 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  possible  lor  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform,  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in 
their  work.  On  leaving  school  those  boys  whose 
parents  were  willing  might,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  be  placed  for  a  term  of  years  at  certain  approved 
farm  houses,  appointed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
each  district,  to  learn  their  business  not  merely  as  in 
old  days  to  be  the  farmhouse  drudge,  and  to  be  at 
everybody's  beck  and  call,  but  to  be  a  kind  of  farm 
pupil,  earning  their  living  by  their  work,  and  paying 
for  their  technical  education  by  their  increased  know- 
ledge. A  yearly  examination  might  be  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  County  Council,  and  money  premiums 
be  awarded  to  those  who  pass,  in  proportion  to  their 
merit ;  and  also  for  good  conduct.  His  money  to  be 
deposited  in  the  savings  bank  as  a  reserve  fund  for 
the  boy  on  his  leaving  service  with  as  much  of  the 
balance  of  his  yearly  wages  "which  can  be  spared  after 
buying  his  clothes,  &c.  The  examination  should 
consist  chiefly  in  practical  outside  work  conducted 
viva  voce.  Each  farmer  who  took  these  boys  should 
have  a  yearly  bonus  allowed  to  remunerate  him  for  the 
trouble  entailed,  and  for  the  loss  of  the  boys' time  while 
attending  lectures  and  examinations,  with  an  extra 
gi  ant  for  those  who  pass.  Each  boy  should  be  helped 
on  in  the  line  he  fancies  most,  either  as  waggoner, 
cowman,  or  shepherd,  but  it  should  be  compulsory  that 
he  be  taught  the  elementary  rules  for  the  management 
of  farm  machinery,  thatching,  stacking,  hedging,  broad- 
cast sowing,  &c;  and  that  they  be  sent  to  help  the 
carpenter  or  blacksmith,  when  they  are  working  on  the 
farm.  Any  complaints  which  may  arise  as  to  food  or 
treatment  should  be  sent  to  the  County  Councillor 
residing  in  the  district  so  that  cnc|uiries  may  be  made 
by  the  Educational  Committee  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. If  such  a  plan  were  to  be  organised,  and 
supported  in  the  way  of  prizes  for  good  conduct  and 
work  by  the  Royal  and  local  agricultural  societies,  it  is 
possible  that  labourers  and  small  farmers  would  see 
the  many  advantages  to  ba  obtained,  and  would 
encourage  their  boys  to  apply  for  such  situations 
instead  of  pushing  them  off  to  the  towns,  before  they 
have  had  time  to  consider  what  is  really  best  for  them- 
selves, and  I  feel  sure  that  much  of  the  money,  now 
being  practically  thrown  away,  may  in  some  measure, 
be  spent  to  the  benefit  of  labourers  and  their  employers. 
It  would  give  the  labourers  the  best  opportunity  of 
rising  in  their  profession,  and  becoming  managers  or 
farmers ;  and  would  improve  those  who  have  only  the 
ability  for  manual  labour  and  enable  them  to  get  higher 
wages. 

If  therefore  a  chair  of  Agriculture  be  established  it 
would  be  putting  Agriculture  in  the  high  position  it 
should  hold  among  ttie  other  national  industries,  and 
do  away  with  the  present  feeling  of  it  not  receiving  the 
attention  which  is  due  to  it. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  22nd  March  1893.    (See  Question  24,795.) 

Corrections  of  Mistakes  of  Fact  in  Evidence  affecting  University  College. 
Mistakes.  Corrections. 


Appendix 
No.  52. 


1. 

E.  H.  Busk,  Esq. 

611.  "At  University  College  there  was  a  residential 
hall,  which  was  such  a  failure  that  it  was  closed,  and  is 
now  converted  into  a  library  and  a  kind  of  Toynbee  Hall." 


There  has  never  been  such  a  hall  at  University  College. 
University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  was  a  residential  hall 
independently  established  by  a  committee  which  subse- 
quently became  identified  with  the  Committee  of  Man- 
chester New  College,  to  receive  students  who  might  be 
either  at  University  College  or  at  Manchester  New 
College.  It  was  presided  over  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
by  a  Professor  of  University  College.  After  a  career  of 
varying  success  and  failure,  it  was  sold  by  its  Committee 
when  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Williams  Theological  Library,  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  moving  Manchester  New  College  to  Oxford. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  Institution  is  understood  now  to 
rent  a  part  of  the  building. 


1407.  (Professor  George  Ramsay.)  "  Is  it  possible  for  a 
school,  if  it  had  no  really  first-rate  surgical  teacher,  to  take 
a  surgeon  from  another  school ''. 

"(Sir  W.  Savory.)  I  do  not  know  an  instance." 


It  is  not  infrequent.  At  University  College  Professor 
Christopher  Heath  is  from  the  Medical  School  of  King's 
College,  and  Mr.  Barker  from  Dublin.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  students  from  the  Medical  School  of  University 
College  alone,  who  are,  or  have  been  Physicians  or 
Surgeons  to  other  Metropolitan  Hospitals  and  Schools  of 
Medicine.  It  might  be  largely  extended  by  including 
those  whom  other  schools  have  appointed  from  other 
schools.  But  the  list  from  University  College  is  by  a  good 
deal  the  longest. 

St.  Bartholomew's. 
Dr.  Gee,  Dr.  Wickham  Legge. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Dr.  Poore,  Dr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Godlee  (formerly  on  the 
staff  of  this  Hospital,  but  now  at  University  College), 
Dr.  Green,  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Mott,  Mr.  Boyd,  Dr.  A. 
Routh. 

King's  College. 
Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Sir  Alfred  Garrod,  Dr.  Haliburton. 

London  Hospital. 
Dr.  Lewers,  Mr.  H.  P.  Dean. 

Middlesex  Hospital. 

Dr.  Coupland,  Dr.  Douglas  Powell,  Dr.  Pasteur, 
Dr.  Boxall,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  Mr.  Pearce  Gould, 
Mr.  Hensman. 


Dr.  Penrose. 


St.  George's  Hospital. 


St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Sir  Edward  Sieveking,  Dr.  S.  Phillips,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Silcock. 

St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 

Professor  Greenfield,  Mr.  H.  Arnott,  Mr.  Shattock,  all 
formerly  on  the  staff. 

Westminster  Hospital. 
Dr.  Allchin,  Dr.  Mansell,  Dr.  F.  C.  Fox,  Mr.  Stonham. 

Royal  Free  Hospital. 
(London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.) 
Mr.  Gant. 
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Professor  Weldon. 

20.98.  "  The  Council  of  the  Gresham  University  repre- 
sents the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  constituent  colleges 
rather  than  the  teachers  ...  In  a  document  which 
some  of  the  promoters  of  the  charter  issued,  they  stated 
very  frankly  that  the  wishes  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
colleges  were  very  frequently  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  teaching  staff ;  that  was  the  reason  they  gave  for  this 
preponderating  influence." 


If  the  witness  refers  to  paragraph  8  of  the  document 
forming  Appendix  16,  he  has  stated  its  purport  incorrectly, 
and  has  mistaken  the  argument.  An  objection  that 
University  College  and  King's  College,  by  their  Councils 
and  Professors  together,  will  have  too  great  influence  on 
the  University  Council  is  there  met,  among  other  things, 
by  pointing  out  that  their  Professors,  who  would  probably 
return  ten  representatives  to  the  Governing  Body  as 
against  site  by  the  College  Councils,  often  personally 
entertain  views  and  have  interests  which  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  Colleges  as  represented  by  their  Councils. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  Council.  But  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Council  of  University  College  have  frequently  been 
at  variance  with  those  of  their  teaching  staff  taken  as  a 
whole. 


F.  V.  Dickins,  Esq. 

2410.  "As  far  as  University  College  is  concerned,  the 
hospital  does  not  belong  to  the  college  at  all.  It  is  under 
entirely  different  management." 


2409.  "  The  Medical  Schools  arc  proprietary  institutions 
attached  to  the  different  hospitals." 

2413.  "They  belong  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  or 
at  all  events  they  belong  to  the  members  of  the  hospital 
staff." 

2412.  "The  'arrangements'  under  which  they  'exist' 
are  proprietary  and  profitable." 


The  Hospital  of  University  College  belongs  to  the 
College.  It  was  built  on  College  land  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Medical  School  of  the  College,  and  the  government 
of  the  Hospital  and  of  its  funds  have  always  been  in  the 
College,  by  which  are  made  all  the  rules  for  its  manage- 
ment and  all  the  appointments  to  its  staff  (vid.  Preamble  to 
the  University  College  Act,  1868). 

The  administration  of  the  Hospital  is  committed  by 
the  Council  to  a  Hospital  Committee  composed  of  seven 
representatives  of  the  Council,  with  others  appointed  by 
the  Medical  Staff,  and  by  contributors  to  the  Hospital 
funds;  the  Council  also  appointing  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary. 

The  Medical  School  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  pro- 
prietary institution,  but  is  a  department  and  Faculty  of 
the  College,  without  any  proprietary  element. 

The  whole  of  the  teachers'  share  of  the  fees  received 
from  students  was  for  many  years  voluntarily  surrendered 
by  the  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital.  The 
present  arrangements  are  in  no  other  sense  "  profitable  " 
than  in  respect  of  the  receipt  by  the  teachers  of  a  portion 
of  the  fees,  just  as  in  other  faculties. 


F.  V.  Dickins,  Esq. 

2679.  "  (Mr.  Anstie.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  only  really  higher  classical 
Chair  which  exists  in  London  was  that  lately  held  by 
Professor  Newton  at  University  College? — Yes.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  University  College  has  developed  it  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected. 


6. 

Dr.  Fitch. 

3138.  "The  lowering  of  the  qualification  for  graduating 
was  not  so  much  the  work  of  inferior  colleges  as  of  Uni- 
versity College.  They  began  the  system  of  giving  the 
certificate  on  easy  conditions ;  and  it  was  because  the 
certificates  of  the  great  colleges  were  found  to  attest  so 
little  in  the  way  of  general  academic  discipline  that  the 
authorities  of  the  University  felt  on  the  whole  that  it  was 
much  better  to  throw  up  the  collegiate  system  altogether, 
because  it  was  worthless." 


The  higher  "classical"  Chairs  at  University  College 
are,  besides  the  Yates  Professorship  of  Archaeology  here 
referred  to,  the  Professorship  of  Greek,  held  by  Professor 
Wyse ;  the  Professorship  of  Latin,  held  by  Professor 
Housman  ;  and  the  Professorship  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy, held  by  Professor  Postgate. 

For  recent  developments  of  the  School  of  Archaeology 
under  Professor  Poole,  see  the  University  College  Calendar, 
j).  49,  and  the  evidence  of  Sir  G.  Young,  10,944.  The 
College  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Poole  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  has  devoted  the  endowment  of  the 
Chair  to  the  development  of  the  School,  irrespective  of  his 
personal  profit. 

Recently  a  Chair  of  Egyptology  has  been  endowed  by 
the  bequest  of  Miss  Edwards,  to  which  Professor  Pctrie 
has  been  appointed. 


But  see  the  evidence,  of  the  late  Dr.  Wood,  the  Chair- 
man of  Convocation,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1888,  Q.  124/. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Croom  Robert- 
son, who  had  access  to  the  papers  of  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Grote,  it  is  affirmed  with 
confidence  that  there  were,  previous  to  1857,  two  parties 
in  the  University  Senate,  one  headed  by  Mr.  Warburton, 
in  favour  of  lowering  the  qualification  of  affiliation,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Grote,  who  was  Treasurer  of  University  Col- 
lege, in  favour  of  keeping  it  to  efficient  institutions.  The 
first  party  gradually  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Grote,  finding 
that  affiliation  had  become  a  farce,  became  in  1857  an 
advocate  of  its  total  abandonment.  The  statement  that 
the  system  of  affiliation  was  worthless  for  the  purpose  of 
the  University  because  the  certificates  were  too  easily  given 
is  sufficiently  refuted,  so  far  as  University  College  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  leading  position  of  its  students  in  the 
University  examinations. 
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Dr.  Wm.  Jas.  Russell. 

3376.  "As  I  have  pointed  out,  our  "  (Bedford  College) 
"  teaching  has  been  more  successful  than  even  that  of 
University  College  and  King's  College.  _  I  mean  the  per- 
centage of  students  that  we  have  passed  at  the  University 
of  London  is  reallv  higher." 


The  evidence  to  which  the  witness  here  refers  has  not 
been  identified  in  the  copy  of  his  evidence  furnished. 

By  "  students  that  we  have  passed,"  there  is  reason  to 
believe  Dr.  Russell  means  students  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  College,  corresponding  to  the  Junior  School  at  Uni- 
versity College,  who  have  "  passed,"  or  matriculated,  at 
the  University  of  London.  (Sec  Q.  24,  839).  To  compare 
University  institutions  according  to  the  per-centage  of  their 
students  who  have  passed  a  particular  external  examination 
at  the  commencement  of  their  course  is  obviously  without 
significance. 


Sir  H.  Roscoe. 

17,895.  "  I  believe  the  number  of  women  going  up  for 
degrees  from  this"  (Bedford)  "  College  is  equal  to,  if  not 
more  than,  the  number  of  men  going  up  both  from  King's 
College  and  University  College  

"  (Lord  Playfair.)  For  academic  degrees  ?— Yes," 


This  allegation  has  caused  considerable  surprise. 

The  numbers,  shown  by  Appendix  18,  of  Entries  in  the 
University  of  London  lists  of  those  who  have  taken 
Bachelor  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science  for  1889-91,  are: — 


University 
College. 

King's 
College. 

Bedford 
College. 

B.A.  - 

43 

9 

12 

B.Sc.  - 

54 

13 

3 

Total  - 

97 

22 

15 

9. 

Professor  Pearson. 

5372.  "  Science  pays  in  London,  Arts  do  not 
It  pays  better." 


showing  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  might  have  been  sup« 
posed,  the  proportion  is  eight  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
University  Colleges. 

Moreover,  before  any  inference  unfavourable  to  Uni- 
versity College  could  be  drawn  from  University  of  London 
figures,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  (1)  for  the  con- 
siderable extent  to  which  the  Professors  there  have  suc- 
ceeded in  encouraging  study  with  a  view  to  self-improve- 
ment, and  not  in  order  to  pass  external  examinations  ;  ('2) 
for  the  results  of  their  teaching  as  shown  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Class  Lists  ;  (3)  for  the  extent  to  which 
Bedford  College  is  indebted  to  University  College  for  the 
supply  to  those  who  are  students  at  both,  of  such  higher 
teaching  as  University  College  does  and  Bedford  College 
does  not  provide ;  (4)  for  the  extent  to  which  the  general 
resources  of  University  College  are  devoted  to  the  im- 
parting of  an  "  academic "  character  to  the  medical  and 
other  training  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  this  com- 
parison. 


This  is  a  mistake.  The  expenses  of  scientific  education 
more  than  compensate  for  its  greater  popularity. 


10. 

Professor  Pearson. 

5406.  "The  question  "  (as  to  the  proposal  and  character 
of  the  scheme  for  a  Teaching  University  now  embodied  in 
the  Gresham  Charter)  "  was  never  placed  before  the  Go- 
verning Body  of  the  College.  I  believe  if  it  had  been 
placed  before  them  it  would  have  been  rejected." 


11. 

Professor  Pearson. 

5418.  "  Did  it  come  before  the  Senate? — The  history  of 
the  problem  before  the  Senate  is  rather  a  long  one;  I 
could  give  you  the  brief  lines  of  it.  The  G  resham  Charter  was 
never  placed  before  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  only  car- 
ried a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Council  after  the  rejection 
(sic)  of  the  Gresham  Charter." 


On  the  contrary,  the  whole  question  was  raised  and 
fully  discussed,  after  notice  given,  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  22nd  February  1887,  on  a  motion  by  Professor  Ray 
Lankester,  that  the  Council  should  petition  for  a  Charter 
identical  with  that  of  the  Victoria  University.  An  amend- 
ment was  carried  unanimously,  the  motion  being  withdrawn 
by  consent,  that  the  petition  should  be  for  a  Charter  on  the 
principles  previously  approved  by  the  Council  in  July 
1886,  and  originally  laid  down  in  1884  by  the  Association 
for  Promoting  a  Teaching  University  for  London.  The 
Charter  has  been  drawn  strictly  in  accordance  with  those 
principles,  and  was  communicated  in  draft  to  the  Go- 
vernors. 


Apparently  the  official  action  taken  by  the  "Senate,"  or 
general  meeting  of  the  Professors  of  University  College, 
in  the  proceedings  for  obtaining  the  Charter  which  has 
passed  the  Privy  Council,  is  here  differentiated  from  the 
action  of  Professors  in  their  individual  capacity,  or  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Of  former  Professors  to  whom  since 
1886  the  Council  has  been  indebted  for  active  support  and 
assistance  in  this  respect,  the  principal  have  been  (besides 
its  President,  who  is  an  Emeritus  Professor),  ProfessoiB 
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12. 

Professor  Pearson. 

5636.  "  After  a  battle  of  long  years,  we "  (the  Pro- 
fessors) "  have  a  representation  "  (on  the  Council). 


Corrections. 

Williamson,  Morley,  Croom  Robertson,  Graham,  Kennedy, 
Berkeley  Hill,  Goodwin,  and  Scrutton ;  and  among  pre- 
sent occupiers  of  chairs,  Professors  Bonney,  Bastian, 
Henry,  Ramsay,  and  Schiifer. 

The  Senate  in  February  1887  passed,  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Pearson,  the  resolution  for  a  Charter  identical 
with  that  of  the  Victoria  University,  which  was  afterwards 
moved  by  Professor  Lankesterunsuccesfully  at  the  General 
Meeting,  as  above  mentioned.  That  the  Professors  ac- 
quiesced in  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Governors,  and 
in  the  course  which  was  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
Council,  may  be  inferred  from  a  resolution  of  approval  of 
the  Council's  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  signed  by 
forty-three  of  their  number,  which  was  received  by  the 
Council  31  May  1887.  A  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
subsequently  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  which,  in 
conjunction  with  King's  College,  the  task  of  drafting  the 
Charter  was  committed.  They  presented  a  Report  to  the 
President,  containing  nine  suggestions,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  embodied  in  the  Charter.  Copies  of  the  draft  Char- 
ter were  communicated  to  the  Professors  before  it  passed 
the  Council.  At  the  request  of  the  Council  the  Senate 
subsequently  appointed  four  Professors  to  give  evidence 
in  its  favour  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1888. 


13. 

Sir  E.  Fry. 

6513.  "  With  regard  to  University  College  I  know  that 
for  many  years  past  the  whole  of  the  classic  teaching  has 
been  done  by  one  Professor.  They  only  had  one  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  until  a  few  months  ago  for  many  years." 


The  desire  of  the  Pro- 
first  communicated, 


There  has  been  no  such  battle 
fessors    to    be  represented 

privately,  to  members  of  Council  in  the  1885,  and  in 
1886  the  bye-laws  were  altered  for  the  purpose,  and  three 
Professors  admitted,  as  nominated  by  their  colleagues. 
After  nine  months'  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
step,  the  number  was  increased  to  six,  with  general 
approval. 


The  la-si  Professorship  of  Latin  in  England  was  that 
founded  at  University  College  in  1828,  and  it  has  existed 
ever  since.  From  1881)  to  1892,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
and  a  half  only,  Professor  Goodwin,  who  had  successively 
tilled  this  Ch;nr  and  that  of  Greek,  was  requested  to  hold 
both  (  haiis  temporarily,  with  the  help  of  a  competent 
assistant — the  Council  desiring  to  postpone  any  further 
appointment  to  a  classical  chair  till  the  University  Charter 
should  have  been  obtained.  Upon  his  death,  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  was  hastened  by  overwork,  the  two 
Chairs  were  separately  filled. 


14. 

Sir  P.  Magnus. 

1 7 ,490.  "Chairman.  Is  there  any  system  of  intercol- 
legiate lectures  now  among  the  different  schools  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any." 


There  is  one  instance  of  such  an  arrangement  now  at 
work,  viz.,  the  Joint  School  of  University  College  and 
King's  College  for  Oriental  Studies,  which  is  under  the 
management,  subject  to  the  Councils,  of  a  Committee  of 
which  Sir  Philip  Magnus  is  actually  himself  a  member. 
1  his  arrangement  was  promoted  by  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, in  place  of  a  design  for  founding  a  new  competing 
school,  which  was  abandoned  at  the  instance  of  the  two 
Colleges.  The  Committee,  of  which  Sir  F.  Abel  is  Chair- 
man, is  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  Institute, 
and  by  the  two  Councils,  and  meets  at  the  Institute.  The 
Indian  department  is  carried  on  at  University  College,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  at  King's  College.  The  School 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  endowment,  but  it  has  already 
received  one  valuable  benefaction — the  Ouseley  scholar- 
ships. 
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APPENDIX  No.  53. 


Paver  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  22nd  March 
1893.    (See  Question  24,796.) 


Graduation  Record  for  Degrees  of  B.A.,  B.L.,  B.Sc., 
B.M.,  and  B.S. 


Average  for  Three 
Years,  1889-1891. 

Arts 
and 
Laws. 

Science. 

o3 

a 

[o 

-3 

Total. 

Gresham 
versity. 

Uni- 

University  of  London 
(entries,  see  Appendix 
17). 

18 

34 

115 

1C7 

Victoria 
versity. 

Uni- 

Do.  do. 

12 

■>u 

18 

41 

Do. 

Degrees  conferred 
Victoria  University. 

■ 

17 

17 

1G 

51 

APPENDIX  No.  54. 


general  funds  of  the  College ;  (4)  funds  given  for  Appendix 
lecturers.  Nos.  53,  54,  55, 
 and  56. 


Subject. 


Philosophy  of  Mind 

and  Logic. 
Hebrew  - 

Geology  - 


Archaeology 
Fine  Art 
German  - 
"French  - 
English  - 
Physics  - 
Botany  - 

Zoology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 
Physiology 

Egyptology 
Hygiene  - 
Comparative  Law 
Clinical  Medicine 
Clinical  Surgery 

Total 


Trust. 


P4  P. 


Grote 

Goldsmid  - 

Yates 

Slade 
Fielden 

Quain  (R.)  - 

Jodrell 

Sharpcy 

Edwards  - 

Berridge  - 

Quain  (Sir 

J.). 
Holme 


£ 

217 
63 
31 
270 
413 
194 
50 
50 
350 
300 
300 
216 
25S 


150 

(Not  yet  applied.) 
330 
150 
150 


150 


100 


3,552 


400 


095 


1711 


217 


301 

443 
194 
50 
50 
500 
500 
350 
290 

'  373 
I 

150 

300 
330 

930 


i,047 


Paper  handed  in  by  Sir George  Young,  22nd  March,  _________  __ 

1893.    (See  Question  24,797.)  APPENDIX  No.  56. 


Number  of  Professorial  Chairs  in 

In 

Medicine. 

In 

other 
Faculties. 

Total. 

University  College,  London 
King's  College,  London  - 

Together 

Owens  College,  Manchester 
University  College,  Liverpool  - 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 

Total,  Victoria  University 

15 
18 

30 
38 

45 
56 

33 

OS 

101 

7 

5 
5 

16 
12 
11 

23 
17 
6 

17 

39 

0 

APPENDIX  No.  55. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young,  22nd  March, 
1893.    (See  Question  24,798.) 

Chairs  and  Studies  endowed  under  Trusts. 

In  this  Table  are  not  included  (1)  prize  scholarships  and 
prizes  ;  (2)  trust  funds  applied  by  the  Council  to 
particular  studies,  or  paid  by  them  under  agreement 
or  otherwise  to  particular  professors,  out  of  funds 
left  in  this  respect  entirely  at  their  disposal;  (3) 
funds  applied  by  the  Council  to  particular  studies,  or 
paid  by  them  under  agreement  or  otherwise  to  par- 
ticular professors,  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  or 


Paper  handed  in  ly  Sir  George  Young,  23rd  March 
1893.    (See  Questions  No.  24,895.) 

Table  of  Honours  obtained  in  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  1840-1889,  in  Medicine, 
Science  connected  with  Medicine,  and  Pure  Science, 
by  the  12  London  Medical  Schools. 


Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, and 
Medical  Subjects. 

Science,  as 
obtained  in  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

Science  as  obtained 
in  the  Faculties  of 
Science  and  of  Arts. 

Total 
Science. 

Total 
Medicine 

and 
Science. 

University  College 

580 

449 

309 

758 

1,338 

King's  College 

237 

142 

49 

191 

428 

TwoUniv.  Coll.  Sch. 

817 

591 

358 

949 

1,766 

St.  Bartholomew's 

182 

103 

10 

113 

295 

Guy's  Hospital 

399 

204 

12 

216 

015 

St.  Thomas's 

113 

45 

16 

61 

174 

London 

46 

£8 

3 

31 

77 

St.  Mary's  - 

31 

15 

5 

20 

51 

St.  George's 

12 

18 

0 

18 

30 

Women 

7 

0 

7 

22 

Westminster 

14 

3 

0 

3 

17 

Charing  Cross 

7 

7 

0 

7 

14 

Middlesex  - 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

10  Hospital  Schools 

822 

431 

46 

477 

1,299 

Total  - 

1,039 

1,022 

404 

1,420 

3,005 

O  4 
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APPENDIX  No.  57. 


Papee  handed  in  by  Rev.  H  Wace,  D.D.,  27th  April 
1893.    {See  Question  No.  25,594.) 


KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  laboratories,  museums, 
&c.,  which  are  at  present  in  use  at  the  College  for 
teaching  purposes  and  for  research,  together  with  a 
short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  departments  of 
Natural  Science,  Arts,  and  Medicine. 

/Lecture  Theatre,  Dissecting 
Anatomy   |    Eoom,  &  Prosectors'  Room. 

("Lecture  Room,  Museum  Gal- 
Architecture  and  Build- J     lery,  Architectural  Studio 
ing  Construction    ...  1     and  Work-room  and  Studio 
I    for  Wood  Carving. 

,    .  .  ,  „        f  Lecture  Room,  Laboratory, 

Bacteriology  and  Com-  I     gmaU  Reseai.ch  Boom,  and 
parative  Pathology...  |    Animai  Room. 

Animal    Biology    and  /  Two    Laboratories    and  a 
Physiology   I    Room  for  Animals. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  1  Laboratory. 

Biology  r  J 

.  f  Lecture  Theatre,  Class  Room , 

Chemistry  |    and  Two  Laboratories. 

("The    "  William    Siemens  " 
Electrical  Engineering  \     Laboratory,   with  Engine 
L    and  Dynamo  Rooms. 

Fine  Art    Studios. 

„,    ,     .    ,  .         r  Testing  Room  and  Labora- 

Mechamcal    Engineer-  I     tory>  ftnd  Engineers'  and 

lnS   1    Carpenters'  Shops. 

f Laboratory     and  Furnace 
Metallurgy   j  Rooms. 

r  Lecture  Theatre  and  Prepara- 
J     tion  Room,  Class  Room,  the 

Physics   "j     "  Wheatstone"  Laboratory, 

I    and  a  Research  Laboratory. 

Photography    Laboratory  and  Studio. 

Neuro-Pathology      ...  Laboratory. 

Surgery    Laboratory. 

Practical     Toxicology,  /Lecture  Room  and  Labora- 

State  Medicine     ...  I  tories. 
George  III.  Museum. 

Natural  History,  and- Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica 
Museum. 

Marsden      ...       ...  1 

Wheatstone  >  Libraries. 

Medical   J 

Anatomy.— The  Anatomical  Department  comprises 
a  large  lecture  theatre,  class  rooms,  and  dissecting 
rooms,  and  a  prosectors'  room  for  the  preparation 
of  anatomical  specimens  and  for  private  investigation 
and  research.  The  department  is  open  daily  through- 
out the  year,  except  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
is  attended  by  many  occasional  students  in  addition 
to  the  matriculated  medical  students  of  the  College. 

Architecture  and  Building  Construction.  —  By  the 
kindness  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  in  furnishing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  an  Architectural  Studio 
and  Museum  of  Specimens,  in  founding  a  Wood- 
carving  School,  in  instituting  prizes,  and  in  establish- 
ing Technical  Classes,  the  Council  has  been  able  to 
considerably  increase  the  facilities  for  instruction  in 
these  subjects. 

The  full  course  for  matriculated  students  extends 
over  three  years,  and  is  arranged  to  furnish  adequate 
information  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Building 
Construction  and  Architecture,  and  in  the  application 
of  Mechanics  to  these  subjects. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the 
Museum  for  the  study  of  practical  models ;  and  those 


whose  diligence  has  entitled  them  to  the  privilege  are 
selected  by  the  Professor  to  visit  works  or  buildings 
of  special  interest  in  the  Metropolis. 

By  following  this  course  together  with  thoso  on 
Land  Surveying,  Geometry,  and  Freehand  Drawing, 
students  may  prepare  themselves,  with  the  addition 
of  office  experience  and  work,  for  the  intermediate 
and  final  examinations  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

A  short  course  of  Lectures  is  also  given  upon 
Architectural  Design  and  tho  History  of  Art. 

Occasional  students  may  attend  any  or  all  of  the 
classes. 

The  Technical  Classes  in  the  evening,  which  have 
also  been  established  by  the  kindness  of  the  Carpen- 
ters' Company,  are  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Building 
Construction. 

They  form  courses  in  Architecture  and  Building 
Construction,  in  Constructional  Drawing,  Quantities, 
and  Wood-carving,  which  cover  the  ground  of  the 
examination  for  Building  Surveyor  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  of  the  examinations 
at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  of  those  at  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  and  at  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

Students  attending  these  Classes  have  the  advan- 
tage of  borrowing  books  from  the  Architectural  Re- 
ference and  Lending  Library,  and  of  the  uso  of  the 
Museum  and  Architectural  Studio. 

Bacteriology  and  Comparative  Pathology.  —  The 
Laboratory  was  founded  in  1886,  mainly  by  the 
liberality  of  the  present  Professor,  to  meet  the  great 
demand  which  existed  for  lectures  and  practical 
instruction  in  Bacteriology,  and  for  facilities  to 
prosecute  researches  into  the  causes  and  nature  of 
the  communicable  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  or  treating 
these  diseases ;  so  as  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  almost  entirely  in  tho 
laboratories  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  practical  work.  Students  may 
join  for  the  full  course,  or  they  may  work  inde- 
pendently for  private  study  or  research  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Professor  and  Demonstrator.  The 
results  of  many  original  investigations  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Medical  papers,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  learned  societies,  and  in  reports  issued 
by  the  governments  of  this  country  and  the  Colonies. 

A  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  in  the  day- 
time is  also  carried  on  in  the  evening,  and  special 
classes  in  the  Bacteriology  of  Fermentation  have  just 
been  instituted,  which  are  arranged  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements  of  Brewers,  Analysts,  &c,  and  which 
consist  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  work. 

Researches  into  tho  nature  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases  are  urgently 
required  by  physiciaus  and  surgeons  in  practice,  by 
medical  officers  of  health,  by  veterinary  surgeons 
and  agriculturalists,  by  the  public,  and  by  all  who 
are  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  people,  the 
production  and  sale  of  milk,  meat  and  other  foods, 
and  the  supply  of  water  free  from  contamination 
and  disease.  For  the  teaching  and  study  of  these 
matters  elaborate  and  expensive  apparatus  is  used 
and  required,  and  a  great  and  constant  expenditure 
is  involved  in  the  materials  and  plant  which  are 
daily  in  use,  and  which,  owing  to  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  require  continual 
additions. 

Animal  Biology  and  Physiology. — The  Laboratory 
is  divided  into  a  class  room  for  practical  Biological, 
Physiological  and  Histological  classes,  a  Research 
room  devoted  to  Chemical  Physiological  work,  a 
Research  room  for  experimental  work,  and  the 
Professor's  private  workroom. 

The  course  in  Physiology  throughout  the  year 
comprises — Advanced  and  elementary  lectures  upon 
Physiology  and  Embryology  ;  Complete  practical 
course  of  Histology ;  Practical  course  of  Chemical 
Physiology  ;  Advanced  course  of  Practical  Physiology, 
and  Tutorial  classes  for  the  help  of  students  going  up 
for  examinations. 

In  Practical  Animal  Biology  two  courses  are  given, 
and  these  are  arranged  to  be  suitable  for  students 
either  specially  studying  the  subject  or  entering 
for  the  examinations  at  the  University  of  London, 
or  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
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With  t,1ic  exception  of  some  of  tlio  more  expensive 
instruments,  the  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for 
teaching  purposes ;  but  is  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate properly  the  increasing  number  of  workers 
who  are  entering  for  original  research.  The  advanced 
classes  also  are  becoming  crowded  by  the  attendance 
of  many  occasional  students. 

Research  work  is  carried  on  actively  in  the 
Laboratory,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  published 
accounts  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Journal  of  Physiology,  &c,  &c.  Evening  classes  in 
Physiology  and  Biology  are  also  held. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Biology. — The  course  consists  of 
Lectures,  Demonstrations,  and  Practical  classes. 

The  Lectures  include  Vegetable  Morphology.  His- 
tology, and  Physiology  ;  and  an  additional  course  of 
Lectures  is  given  upon  Classification.  The  students 
in  these  subjects  have  free  admission  to  the  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  upon  recommendation 
from  the  Professor. 

The  Laboratory  is  divided  into  a  class  room  and  a 
smaller  room  for  investigations. 

Chemistry.  —  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Chemical  Department  comprises  Lectures  on  In- 
organic and  Organic  Chemistry,  Lectures  of  a  more 
advanced  and  technical  character,  Tutorial  classes  on 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  both  advanced  and  elementary, 
and  the  same  on  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  two  Laboratories  may  be  designated  as  Ele- 
mentary and  Advanced. 

In  the  former,  which  provides  accommodation  for 
sixty  students,  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year 
for  the  Medical  students,  and  a  separate  set  for 
Engineering  students.  The  Advanced  Laboratory  is 
open  daily  from  10  till  5  o'clock  with  the  exception 
of  Saturdays.  The  students  who  attend  this 
Laboratory  are  in  most  cases  qualifying  to  become 
professional  Chemists.  They  work  continuously  at 
the  subject  and  are  encouraged,  when  proficient,  to 
undertake  special  investigations.  To  this  end  the 
Daniell  Scholarship  "for  research"  is  offered  for 
competition  every  two  years.  The  results  of  several 
investigations  on  the  part  of  students  have  been 
published. 

In  the  evening  two  courses  of  lectures  are  given, 
and  classes  in  practical  Chemistry  are  held  through- 
out the  year. 

Electrical  Engineering.— The  Laboratory  was  founded 
by  Lady  Siemens  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens.  Connected  with  it  are  engine  and  dynamo 
rooms.  Tho  engines  and  boilers  were  presented  to 
the  college  by  Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman,  and  Co. 

The  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  instruments  of 
tho  newest  construction,  and  its  fittings  are  arranged 
so  that  students  can  study  every  branch  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Matriculated  students  who  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  College,  and 
who  have  obtained  certificates  from  the  Professors  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics,  are  admitted 
to  a  special  course  of  lectures  and  Laboratory 
work. 

Students  who  have  not  passed  through  the  pre- 
liminary training  are  admitted  on  producing  quali- 
fying certificates,  or  other  evidence  of  general  pro- 
ficiency in  the  subjects  mentioned. 

Advanced  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
original  work  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Professor  and  Demonstrator. 

Evening  classes  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  day 
classes  are  held  for  Lectures,  Demonstrations,  and 
Laboratory  work.  The  Laboratory  is  open  daily 
throughout  the  week. 

Fine  Art. — The  School  of  Art  is  open  daily  from 
10  a.m.  to  5,  and  in  the  evenings  from  7  till  9,  for 
the  study  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Professor  of  Pine  Art,  whose  chair 
is  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  Henry  BZarben, 
Esq.,  L.C.C.  There  is  a  Studio  for  life  classes 
and  an  Antique  School  containing  a  collection  of 
casts. 

Students  may  join  for  a  special  course  of  Art 
Training  or  for  particular  objects,  such  as  preparation 
for  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  and  other  Examina- 
tions. 

There  is  a  Sketch  Club   in   connection  with  the 
School,   and    every    facility    is   given    to  advanced 
students  who  may  wish  to  paint  original  pictures, 
o  82290. 


Mechanical  Engineering.  —  This  Department  has 
recently  been  remodelled,  and  a  Laboratory  fitted  for 
experimental  work  and  research.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  Carpenters'  Company,  the  entrance  has  been 
much  improved,  and  the  shops,  &c,  have  been  made 
more  accessible. 

In  the  Laboratory  there  are.  among  other  pieces 
of  apparatus,  a  horizontal  testing  machine,  presented 
to  the  College  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company, 
adapted  for  tension,  compression  and  bending  ex- 
periments, a  Crossley  Otto  cycle  engine  completely 
fitted  up  for  experimental  trials ;  torsion  testing 
machines  and  machines  for  wire  testing,  cement 
testing,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  testing  springs,  gauges, 
&c,  and  machines  for  investigating  friction  in  moving 
machinery  and  the  efficiency  of  lubricants. 

Space  has  been  reserved  in  the  Laboratory  for  an 
experimental  steam  engine,  to  be  added  as  soon  as 
funds  are  obtained  for  its  purchase. 

The  Engineers'  shop  contains  several  lathes  suitable 
for  light  and  heavy  work,  including  one  given  by  the 
late  Sir  J.  Whitworth  and  planing,  drilling,  shaping, 
and  slotting  machines,  some  of  which  were  presented 
to  the  College  by  the  Clothworkers'  Campany.  There 
is  a  smithy  attached  to  the  workshop.  The  Carpenters' 
shop  is  fitted  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  plain 
work,  pattern  and  model  making,  and  cabinet  work. 
Instruction  is  given  by  thoroughly  qualified  Carpenters 
and  Cabinet  Makers. 

The  course  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment includes  Lectures,  work  in  the  shops,  and 
Laboratory  work. 

The  course  in  the  shops  is  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  students  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and 
of  the  making  of  patterns  and  models,  &c,  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  the  work  and  investigations  in  which 
they  will  be  subseqitently  engaged  in  the  Engineering 
Laboratory. 

In  this  laboratory  students  have  the  means  of 
practically  illustrating  a  great  part  of  the  lectures 
which  they  have  attended  and  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  ma- 
terials employed  by  Engineers,  and  of  their  behaviour 
under  stress.  Advanced  students  are  encouraged  to 
undertake  original  investigations  and  to  make  for 
themselves  the  apparatus  required  for  their  special 
work. 

In  the  evening  lectures  are  given,  and  work  in  the 
shops  and  laboratory  is  carried  on. 

Metallurgy.  —  The  Metallurgical  Department  was 
founded  in  1879.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
expended  in  arranging  the  laboratory,  constructing 
the  furnaces,  and  acquiring  the  necessary  apparatus. 
This  was  effected  mainly  through  the  aid  of  some  of 
the  City  Companies. 

The  courses  of  lectures  are  designed  to  give  in- 
struction to  all  those  who  in  any  way  have  to  deal 
practically  with  the  applications  of  metals,  and  with 
their  extraction  from  the  various  natural  sources. 
Lectures  are  also  given  in  the  evening.  The  labora- 
tory is  open  throughout  the  day,  and  in  the  evening, 
for  practical  work  in  assaying,  analysis,  extraction 
and  manufacturing  processes,  the  preparation  of  alloys, 
electro-metallurgy,  &c,  &c.  A  special  course  is 
arranged  for  the  matriculated  engineering  students 
of  the  College.  Persons  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
College  may  join  for  this  course,  or  may  devote  their 
time  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

Metallurgists,  mining  and  mechanical  engineers, 
artisans,  and  others,  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 
industries,  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 

Physics. — The  Physical  Department  contains  in  the 
George  III.  Museum,  and  in  the  laboratories,  an 
extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  historical  and 
modern  apparatus.  A  special  gallery  was  built  in  the 
museum  to  hold  the  valuable  collection  of  physical 
apparatus  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone. 

The  lectures  embrace  the  subjects  of  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics,  and  the  various  branches  of  physics,  such 
as  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity.  The  lectures  are 
divided  into  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course, 
and  are  arranged  to  be  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  London,  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  &c.  In  addition 
to  the  lectures  there  are  elementary  and  advanced 
classes  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and  tutorial 
classes  in  physics. 
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Appendix         The  laboratories  are  open  during  each  College  term 
No.  57.        for  practical  study  and  research  in  all  branches  of 

  physics.    In  addition  to  the  students  who  are  engaged 

in  the  systematic  courses  of  practical  work,  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  those  who  may  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  any  one  branch  in  fuller  detail,  or  who 
desire  to  pursue  some  special  investigation  under  the 
direct  ion  of  the  Professor  and  Demonstrators. 

Courses  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  carried 
on  during  the  evening. 

Photography.— The  course  of  instruction  in  photo- 
graphy treats  of  those  branches  which  are  most  gene- 
rally useful  to  students  in  the  Engineering,  Science, 
and  Art  Departments. 

In  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  the  art  and 
scientific  principles  of  Photography  are  treated  of 
systematically  up  to  the  use  of  Photography  in  me- 
chanical processes  of  reproduction. 

The  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  studio 
embraces  the  preparation  of  collodion,  of  sensitive 
emulsions  and  dry  plates,  the  methods  employed  for 
portraiture,  copying,  photographing  machines,  and 
interiors,  and  the  applications  of  Photography  to  re- 
search in  spectrum  analysis  and  microscopy. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  private  instruction 
is  given  to  those  who  may  wish  to  avail  tbemselves 
of  the  Lecturer's  services. 

Neuro-Pathology.—The  laboratory  has  been  recently 
opened  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  for  original  research.  There  are  both  Summer 
and  Winter  courses  of  instruction,  which  consist  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations. 

In  the  daily  work  in  the  laboratory,  the  investiga-  ■ 
tion  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  large  and  microscopic  sections,  take  an 
important  place,  in  this  way  much  valuable  material 
for  teaching  purposes  is  obtained,  as  the  sections  are 
exhibited  in  the  lantern  microscope  to  illustrate  special 
points  in  the  lectures. 

Students  may  join  cither  to  make  a  particular  study 
of  the  subject,  or  to  preparo  themsolvos  for  the 
higher  examinations  of  the  London  University  or 
elsewhere. 

Surgery. — The  laboratory  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  College,  and  is 
practically  unique  in  London.  As  examples  of  the 
varied  kinds  of  work  done  in  it,  may  be  mentioned  the 
preparation  of  all  the  necessary  teaching  materials  for 
the  lectures  on  systematic  surgery,  the  taking  of  photo- 
graphs of  hospital  cases,  and  the  preparation  from 
these  of  slides  to  be  used  in  lantern  demonstrations  at 
each  lecture  on  surgery,  and  the  preparation  and  photo- 
graphing under  the  microscope  of  sections  of  all  morbid 
growths  removed  from  cases  in  the  hospital.  The 
'  photographs  of  tho  sections  are  used  for  lantern  de- 
monstration.   Tutorial  classes  are  held  three  times  a 


week  for  senior  and  junior  students,  and  original  re- 

search  is  carried  on  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
others, 

The  laboratory  is  utilised  by  other  medical  men  in 
London  who  may  wish  to  investigate  special  cases  or  to 
obtain  reports  upon  them. 


Practical  Toxicology  and  State  Medicine. — The  labo- 
ratory in  connection  with  these  subjects  is  utilised  for 
instruction  to  medical  students  and  others  in  the  detec- 
tion of  poisons  and  in  the  methods  employed  for  the 
analysis  of  Air,  Water,  Foods,  &c. 

The  College  received  a  grant  of  10,000i.  from  tho 
trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  Richard  Berridgo, 
Esq.,  for  the  advancement  of  Sanitary  Science,  including 
Bacteriology. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  consists  of  Lectures, 
special  classes  in  Public  Health,  Laboratory  work, 
and  practical  Sanitary  work,  which  embraces  the  In- 
spection of  Houses,  and  Sanitary  works  such  as  Water- 
works, Sewage  farms,  Disinfecting  stations,  &c. 

The  laboratory  is  available  for  research  work,  and 
evening  classes  and  lectures  are  carried  on. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  contains,  in  the  gallery 
a  very  good  collection  of  Pathological  and  Anatomical 
specimens  well  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  results  of 
pathological  processes.  Connected  with  tho  gallery 
is  a  room  devoted  to  a  good  collection  of  casts  of 
deformities,  fracture,  Ac.  This  medical  portion  01  tho 
Museum  is  not  Open  to  other  than  medical  students 
except  by  special  permission  from  the  Curator. 

In  the  body  of  the  museum  there  are  collections 
connected  with  the  subjects  of  Materia  Modica, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  other  branches  of  Natural  History. 

Tbe  Materia  Medica  collection  was  to  a  great  extent 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany. .      '      ,  ..'/J 

The  collections  of  mineralogical  and  geological 
specimens  arc  large  and  contain  some  objects  of  great 
value. 

In  addition  to  the  classified  specimens  which  are 
set  out  in  cases,  there  arc  separate  sets  in  drawers 
which  can  be  obtained  by  students  who  wish  to 
handle  and  examine  them  in  their  study  of  tho 
subjects. 

The  Botanical  section  has  recently  been  much 
improved.  It  contains  a  very  good  collection  of 
specimens  of  plant  Life.  Some  extension  of  the  Museum 
is  much  needed  for  the  best  use  and  display  of  the 
excellent  teaching  material  which  it  contains. 

The  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  College  is  occupied 
by  a  large  number  of  Class  Rooms  and  Theatres 
'•in ployed  for  the  purpose  of  Lectures  and  Tutorial 
Instruction  both  in  the  above  subjects  and  in  General 
Literature. 

Henry  Wage,  D.D.. 

Principal. 

March  1893. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  58.  Appendix 

  No.  58. 

Paper  No.  1. 

Communications  submitted  to  the  Commission  otherwise  than  by  witnesses  in  the 

course  of  their  evidence. 


1.  Returns  from  Scotch  Universities  as  to  Graduates 
in  Medicine. 

2.  Letter  and  Statement  of  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd  relative 
to  his  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  London  Medical 
Schools. 

3.  Statement  by  Professor  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A. 

4.  Statement  by  Professor  B.  Bay  Lankester,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

5.  Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  University 
Charter  Opposition  Committee. 

6.  Scheme  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Pro- 
fessorial University. 

7.  Letter  from  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

8.  Minutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don of  December  14th,  1892. 


9.  Letter  from  the  University  of  London  of  March 
7th,  1893. 

10.  Scheme  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  University. 

11.  Programme  of  lectures  of  the  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politique. 

12.  Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  M.  Gil- 
bert Boucher,  of  Paris. 

13.  Letter  from  Privy  Council  Office  with  Resolu- 
tions of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

14.  Letter  from  Brussels  Medical  Graduates  Asso- 
ciation. 

15.  Letter  from  British  Homoeopathic  Society. 

16.  Memorandum  as  to  proposed  Law  Department  of 
University  College,  Liverpool. 


(See  observations  by  Professor  Ramsay  following  Question  No.  21,232.) . 


Retukns  from  Scotch  Universities  as  to  Graduates  in  Medicine. 


By  order  of  the  Commission,  and  with  reference  to  the 
often  repeated  statement  that  considerable  numbers  of 
London  medical  students  leave  the  London  medical  schools 
to  obtain  degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  the  Secre- 
tary applied  to  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Durham,  for  information  as  to — 

1.  The  total  number  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  decrees 
respectively  granted  by  those  Universities  for  each 
of  the  three  complete  University  years  last  preceding 
December  31st,  1892. 

2.  The  number  of  each  class  of  graduates  who  took  such 
degrees  respectively  in  those   respective  years,  and 


who  passed  the  whole  of  their  medical  course  in  those 
Universities. 

3.  The  number  of  each  class  of  graduates  who  took  such 
degrees  respectively,  and  who  kept  part  of  their 
medical  course  elsewhere  than  in  those  Universities 
with  the  names  of  the  Medical  Schools  at  which  they 
kept  such  part,  and  the  periods  spent  there  and  at  the 
respective  Universities,  distinguishing  between  the 
number  of  those  who  came  from  London  Medical 
Schools,  and  of  those  who  came  from  other  British 
Medical  Schools. 


The  following  returns  were  received  which  have 
summarised  in  the  table  below  them. 


been 


PAPER  No.  1. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


Sir,  January  11,  1893. 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  20th  ult.,  addressed  to 
the  Principal,  I  now  beg  to  send  you  for  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gresham  University  Commissioners  the  follow- 
ing returns : 

Return  No.  1,  embracing — 

1.  The  total  number  of  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  and 
Masters  in  Surgery  (M.B.,  CM.)  of  this  Univer- 
sity for  each  of  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892. 

2.  The  number  of  those  who  took  the  whole  of  their 
Medical  course  within  the  University. 

3.  The  number  of  those  who  took  part  of  their  course 
elsewhere  than  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

4.  The  number  of  those  who  took  extra  mural  classes  in 
Edinburgh. 

5.  The  number  of  those  who  took  classes  in  other  Uni- 
versities and  Me'dical  Schools,  with  the  details  of  the 
number  of  classes  taken  at  each. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  graduates  of  this  University 
who  have  taken  part  of  their  medical  course  in  London,  or 
in  the  English  provincial  schools,  must  have  studied  for 


at  least  two  years  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  before 
graduating. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  of  the  206  Graduates  of 
Medicine  in  1892,  who  took  part  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion elsewhere  than  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  99 
took  five  years  within  this  University,  86  took  four  years, 
16  took  three  years,  and  five  took  two  years  within  the 
University.  The  proportions  for  1890  and  1891  are 
similar. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       J.  Kirkpatrick, 
J.  Leyhourn  Goddard,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Senatus. 

Secretary, 
Gresham  University  Commission, 
23,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

P.S. — x\  copy  of  the  new  Ordinance  regulating  Gradua- 
tion in  Medicine  after  1st  October  1892  is  enclosed. 

J.  K. 
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Rkturn  of  the  Total  Number  of  Doctors  of  Medicine 

(M.D.)  who  received  the  Decree  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  each  of  the  years  1890,  1891,  and 
1892. 

1890-  -     \Mm       -         -  54 

1891  -  -          -          -  41 

1892  -  -         -         -  62 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force  down  to 
1st  October  1892,  Doctors  of  Medicine  of  this  University 
must  have  previously  obtained  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery  (M.B.,  CM.)  in  this 
University.  No  further  attendance  at  a  Medical  School 
necessary  for  the  Degree  ofM.D.,  but  candidates  must  be  24 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  engaged,  after  having 
received  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in 
Surgery,  for  at  least  two  years  in  attendance  on  a  hospital, 
or  in  the  military  or  naval  medical  services,  or  in  medical 


and  surgical  practice.    Further,  the  Degree  of  M.D.  is  not  Appendix 
conferred  on  any  person  unless  he  be  a  Graduate  in  Arts   -     No.  58. 
of  one  of  the  Universities  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,     Paper  No.  1. 

or  other  University  approved  by  the  University  authorities,   

or  unless  he  has  passed  (in  addition  to*  the  other  prelimi- 
nary subjects  required  for  M.B.,  CM.),  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  three  subjects,  two  of  which  must  be  Greek 
and  either  Logic  or  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  third  must 
be  one  of  the  following,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate, 
namely,  French,  German,  Higher  Mathematics,  or  Natural 
Philosophy.  Each  candidate  is  also  required  to  submit  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  a  Thesis,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  on  any  branch  of  knowledge  comprised  in  the 
professional  examinations  for  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery  which  he  may  have  made 
a  subject  of  study  after  having  received  these  degrees. 

J.  KlRKPATRICK, 

11th  January  1893.  Secretary  of  Senatus. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 


Return  desired  by  Her  Majesty's 

1.  The  total  numbers  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  Degrees  re- 
spectively granted  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  during 
each  of  the  complete  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  are  as 
follows  : — 

M.B.  M.D. 

1890  -  -       118  16 

1891  -  -       104  20 

1892  -  -       125  20 

2.  Of  the  above  M.Bs.,  the  following  numbers  passed 
the  whole  of  their  Medical  Course  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow : — 

1890  -  -  105 

1891  -  -  101 

1892  -  -  115 

3.  The  following  numbers  of  M.Bs.  kept  part  of  their 
Medical  Course  elsewhere  than  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  : — 

1890  -          -  13 

1891  -  -  3 

1892  -  -  10 


The  following  are  the  details  on  this  head  : — 


Glasgow 
University. 

London 
Medical 
Schools. 

Other  Medical  Schools. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Classes. 

1800.  7 

4 

1? 

Anderson's 
College, 
Glasgow. 

1 

4 

1.* 
Western 
Medical  School, 
Glasgow. 

1 

3 

1. 

Edinburgh 
University. 

1 

1. 

Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary 
Medical 
School. 

1 

■', 

1. 

Queen's 
College, 
Belfast. 

1.* 
Western 
Medical  School 
G  lasgow. 

2 

I 

:s. 

Grant 
Medical  College, 
Bombay. 

13 

•  At  tended  simultaneously  with  Classes  at  Glasgow  University. 


University  Commissioners. 


Glasgow 
University. 

London 
Medical 
Schools. 

Other  Medical  Schools. 

1891.  1 

Years. 
4 

Years. 

Years. 

Classes. 
1.* 

Anderson's 
College, 
Glasgow. 

1 

4 

- 

1.* 

Glasgow,  Royal 
Infirmary 
Medical 
School. 

1 

3 

1. 

University 
College 
Hospital, 
London. 

1.* 

Glasgow,  Royal 
Infirmary 
Medical 
School. 

3 

1802.  5 

4 

1.* 

Anderson's 
College, 
Glasgow. 

1 

4 

2  * 

Anderson's 
College, 
Glasgow. 

1 

4 

1.* 

Western 
Medical  School, 
Glasgow. 

1 

34 

University 
College  of 
North  Wales, 
Bangor. 

1 

3 

1. 

University 
College  of 
North  Wales, 
Bangor. 

1 

3 

1 

Aberdeen 
University. 

_ 

10 

*  Attended  simultaneously  with  Classes  at  Glasgow  University. 


Note. — The  M.D.  Degree  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
is  obtainable  only  by  persons  who  have  previously  received 
the  degree  of  M.B.,  and  as,  in  many  cases,  a  lapse  of  from 
10  to  20  years  occurs  between  the  conferring  of  the  two 
degrees,  any  statistics  in  regard  to  the  education  of  those 
wiio  receive  the  Doctorate  would  relate  to  such  a  remote 
period,  and  to  such  various  periodsf  as  to  be  almost 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

William  Stewart, 

University  of  Glasgow,  Clerk  of  Senate. 

24th  December  1892. 


t  For  example,  of  those  who  graduated  M.B.  in  1890,  1  received  the 
M.B.  Degree  in  1871, 1  in  1875,  2  in  1870,  1  in  1S78, 1  in  1880,  2  in  1883. 
1  in  1884,  2  in  1S85,  2  in  1887.  3  in  188S,  and  consequently  did  not  attend 
any  Medical  Classes  after  these  years.— Wr.  S. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Return  called  for  by  the  Gresham  University  Commissioners  regarding  number,  &c.  of  Medical  Graduates. 


1.  The  total  number  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  respec- 
tively granted  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen  for  each 
of  the  three  comulete  University  years  last  preceding 
December  31st,  1892:— 


M.B.  M.D. 


Year  1890 
„  1891 
„  1892 


55 
72 
70 


13 
16 

25 


N.B. — The  Degree  of  M.D.  is  conferred  only  on  graduates 
(M.B.  and  CM.)  of  Aberdeen  University. 


2.  Number  of  graduates  (M.B.)  who  passed  the  whole 
of  their  medical  course  in  Aberdeen  University  : — 

Year  1890       -  -  -  52 

„    1891       -  -  -  64 

„    1892       -  -  -  66 

3.  Number  of  graduates  (M.B.)  who  kept  part  of  their 
medical  course  elsewhere  than  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, with  the  names  of  the  Medical  Schools  at  which  they 
kept  such  part,  and  the  periods  there,  and  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  respectively,  distinguishing,  between  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  come  from  London  Medical  Schools,  and 
those  who  come  from  other  British  Medical  Schools  : — 


Ytsr. 

Number 
of  Gradu- 
ates. 

Length  of  Study 
in  Aberdeen 
University. 

Length  of  Study 
elsewhere  than 
in  Aberdeen. 

London  Medical  Schools. 

Other  British  Medical 
Schools. 

Colonial  Medical  Schools. 

1890  - 

1 

2  years 

3  years 

University  College 

1 

3  years  •< 
I 

1  year 
1  year 

St.  Bartholomew's 




Edinburgh  University. 

* 

1 

3  years 

1  year 

Glasgow  University. 



3 

1891  - 

1 

8  years 

1  year 

Guy's  Hospital 

1 

2  years 

3  years 

1 

4  years 

1  year 

Charing  Cross  Hospital 

1 

3  years 

1  year 

Edinburgh  University. 

1 
1 

1  year 
3  years 

4  years 
1  year 

Edinburgh  University 
and  Medical  School. 
Glasgow  University. 

1 

1 

3  years 
2  years 

1  year 
4  years 

Anderson's  College, 
Glasgow. 

Ceylon  Medical  College. 

8 

1892  - 

1 

3  years 

2  years 

Glasgow  University. 

1 

3  years 

1  year 

1 

8  years 

3  years 

Ceylon  Medical  College. 

I 

3  years 

G  years 

Grant  Medical  College, 
Bombay. 

4 

UNIVERSITY 

University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sir,  14  January  1893. 

Herewith  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  the 
information  desired  by  Her  Majesty's  Gresham  University 
Commission  asked  for  in  your  communication  of  the  20th 
ultimo. 

The  total  number  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  respectively 
granted  by  the  University  of  Durham  during  the  years 
1890,  1891,  and  1892,  is 

31  M.B.,  and  36  M.D.,  in  1890. 
40  „  „  29  „  „  1891. 
42    „      „   32    „      „  1892. 

113  97 

Of  the  113  M.Bs.,  51  passed  the  whole  of  their  medical 
course  at  the  University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine, 
the  remaining  62  coming  from  other  schools  and  remaining 
from  one  to  two  years  at  the  University  of  Durham  College 
of  Medicine. 

Of  the  97  M.Ds.,  35  were  practitioners  of  15  years' 
standing,  and  not  less  than  40  years  of  age.  Of  the 
remaining  62,  16  passed  the  whole  of  the  medical  course  at 
this  College,  the  other  46  coming  from  other  schools.  All 
the  62  had  previously  taken  the  M.B.  degree. 

Of  the  62  M.Bs.  who  passed  a  portion  of  their  time  only 
at  this  College,  47  came  from  the  London  Schools  and  15 


OF  DURHAM. 

from  other  schools  as  below,  at  which  schools  they  passed 
the  portion  of  their  Curriculum  not  passed  at  this  College. 


Middlesex  Hospital  - 

-  7 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  - 

-  7 

London  Hospital  - 

-  8 

Guy's  Hospital  - 

-  3 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  - 

-  9 

University  College  Hospital  - 

-  2 

St.  George's  Hospital  - 

-  2 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  - 

-  4 

King's  College  Hospital 

-  2 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  - 

-  3 

47 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 

-  5 

Owens  College,  Manchester  - 

.  3 

Queen's  College,  Birmingham 

-  3 

Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine 

-  1 

Liverpool  - 

-  1 

Bristol  ------ 

-  1 

Ceylon  -  - 

-  1 

15 

I  am,  &c, 

George  Hare  Philipson, 
J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq.  President. 
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PAPER  No.  2. 


Letter  and  Statement  of  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd  relative  to  his  Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  London  Medical  Schools. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  must  apologise  for  the  lateness  of  the  accom- 
panying addition  to  my  evidence,  and  also  for  its 
length.  In  it  I  have  endeavonred  to  bring  together 
scattered  bits  of  evidence,  to  make  clear  answers  which 
were  evidently  unsatisfactory,  and  to  answer  more  fully 
and  after  careful  consideration  certain  questions  which 
were  put  to  me,  especially  concerning  the  Professorial 
Scheme  as  it  would  apply  to  the  medical  schools.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  consider  the  various  ways  in 
which  such  amalgamation  of  medical  schools  as  appears 
to  me  to  be  desirable  might  be  effected.  I  have  little 
more  to  say  with  regard  to  my  suggestion  concerning 
the  medical  degrees  of  the  new  University  and  a  licence. 
I  laid  my  scheme  before  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  and  he  expressed  warm  admiration  of  it;  but 
the  General  Medical  Council  would  not  move  in  the 
matter,  he  said,  as  it  was  outside  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Council.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  upon 
which  this  Commission  might  well  make  a  recommen- 
dation. 

In  reading  the  evidence  concerning  the  medical 
schools,  I  find  the  terms  "larger"  and  '"smaller" 
used  in  a  luose  way,  and  "smaller"  seems  often  to 
imply  inefficiency.  Dr.  Crosbie  in  his  evidence  referred 
by  name  to  Charing  Cross,  as  if  it  were  the  smallest 
school  he  could  think  of.  The  average  daily  attendance 
at  this  school  is  said  by  the  secretary  to  be  240.  The 
curriculum  is  now  of  five  years'  duration,  and  the 
largest  classes  contain  the  men  of  two  years  only.  I 
have  had  the  accompanying  plans  drawn  for  submission 
to  the  Commissioners  in  order  that  they  may  see  how 
complete  is  the  accommodation  provided  in  one  of  the 
"  smaller  schools." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Stanley  Boyd, 

Dean,  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
Medical  School. 

To  J.  Lcybourn  Goddard,  Esq. 


Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School, 

62  and  63,  Chandos  Street,  London,  W.C., 
October  15,  1892. 
In  support  of  my  objection  to  the  foundation  in  London 
of  a  second  University ,  on  the  ground  that  competition 
■would  probably  arise  between  it  and  the  existing  Uni- 
versity, I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Busk's  reply  to  Q.  716. 
which  gives,  authoritatively,  the  wishes  of  Convocation 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  professoriate  in 
connexion  with  the  University  of  London.  Next, 
circular  letters  of  the  Senate  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicions  and  to  the  medical  schools,  dated  June  4th 
and  16th,  1891,  are  doubtless  before  the  Commission. 
In  these  the  Senate  express  the  view  that,  under  the 
existing  Charter,  they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  with  the  Royal  Colleges  sketched  in 
para.  17  of  the  Revised  Scheme,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  also  to  establish  consultative  boards  of  teachers  of 
various  colleges  and  schools,  London  and  provincial. 
Add  to  this  that,  to  speak  only  of  Medicine,  certain 
medical  schools  expressed  to  the  present  Commission  a 
distinct  preference  for  the  scheme  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  others  preferred  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  to  that 
of  the  Gresham  Charter;  and  it  seems  evident  that 
the  existing  I'niversity  will  have  the  power  to  teach 
and  to  attach  to  itself  certain  of  the  medical  schools — 
how  many  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But,  should  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  succeed  in  carrying  out  para.  47, 
loyalty  to  the  Royal  Colleges  might  cause  certain 
schools,  at  present  in  favour  of  the  Gresham  Scheme, 
to  desert  it  and  go  with  the  Royal  Colleges.  On  the 
other  hand  certain  medical  schools  regard  para.  47 
as  a  mistake,  and  these  would  adhere  to  a  new  Uni- 
versity. Some  colleges  in  Arts  would  surely  be  glad 
to  join  the  University  of  London  upon  the  terms  ottered  ; 
and  it  might  well  be  that  the'Royal'  School  of  Science 
would  do  so.  Under  these-  circnmstances.thc  University 
of  London  would  have  at  least  as  great. a  claim  as  the 
new  University  to"  State  aid,  municipal  and  private 
endowment,  with  the  probable  result  that  neither 
University  would  bo  really  well  supported.  Professor 
Schafer's  statement  that  the  University  of  London 
needs  no  endowment  would  have  no  weight  if  this 
University  laid  itself  out  for  teaching. 


(Q.  11,113-11,119.)  With  regard  to  the  medical  repre- 
sentation in  the  Gresham  Charter,  which  strikes  many 
as  excessive,  but  which  is,  apparently,  not  so  regarded 
by  the  principal  witnesses  for  King's  and  University 
Colleges,  I  shonld  have  pointed  out  that  the  reasons 
why  each  medical  school  insisted  upon  its  right  to  a 
representative  in  the  Council  were  : — (1)  That  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  be  a  federation  of  institutions  which  were 
in  many  respects  rivals,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  each  should  be  able  to  guard  its  interests  ;  (2)  that 
the  medical  schools,  other  than  those  of  King's  and 
University  Colleges,  felt  bound  to  protect  themselves 
from  a  possible  combination  against  them  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  King's  and  University  Colleges  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and 
Laws — Faculties  in  which  King's  and  University  were 
to  be  the  only  colleges  ;  (3)  that  the  power  of  taxing 
the  colleges  was  given  to  the  Council,  and  taxation  was 
held  to  necessitate  representation.  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  medical  schools  would  not 
be  satisfied  cither  with  a  diminished  representation  or 
with  an  increased  representation  of  other  Faculties, 
although  I  notice  that  some  of  their  witnesses  either 
assented  to,  or  even  suggested,  the  latter  change. 

As  to  the  so-called  Pkofessorial  Scheme  ;  and,  first, 
as  to  the  suggested  mode  of  government  of  the  University. 
My  answer  to  Q.  11,134  will  have  shown  that  I  was  not 
strongly  wedded  to  that  .portion  of  the  scheme  which 
vests  the  government  of  the  University  in  the  professors. 
I  think  that  the  University  professors  ought  to  have 
large  influence  in  their  respective  departments,  but 
that  their  power's  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
clearly  mapped  out,  so  as  to  prevent  any  abuse  which 
may  reasonably  be  feared.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  not  a  University  professor  should  neces- 
sarily have  a  seat  upon  the  Council ;  obviously  all 
could  not  if  each  Faculty  is  to  have  the  same  number 
of  representatives.  But,  I  do  think  that,  in  any 
new  University,  all  teachers  should  be  organised  in 
Faculties  and  Boards  of  Studies,  that  the  professors 
si]  iiM  be  members  of  these  bodies,  and  bhal  the  Facul- 
ties shonld  not  be  left  without  the  means  of  supporting 
their  views  in  the  Council. 

Next,  as  to  "  absorption."  Why  should  not  the 
medical  schools  be  absorbed  ;  or,  if  not  absorbed,  amal- 
gamated into  one  or  a  few  :  or  why  should  not  a  small 
one  be  tacked  on  to  each  large  one  ?  were  some  of  the 
questions  asked.  On  reading  Mr.  Anstie's  questions,  I 
think — but  am  not  at  all  sure  of  it — that  he  thought 
that  the  Commission  would  do  well  to  propose  that 
some  of  the  schools  should  be  closed.  Absorption  of 
medical  schools  seems  to  be  impossible  because  the 
school  buildings  and  sometimes  the  furniture  (not  the 
teaching  apparatus)  belong  to  the  hospitals  to  which 
they  are'  attached;  the  funds  of  the  charities  are  invested 
in  the  schools,  and  the  teachers  in  the  school  pay  either 
a  fixed  rent  or  a  proportion  of  the  school  fees.  Some- 
times a  hospital  committee  is  bound  by  the  Charter  of 
the  hospital  to  maintain  a  school.  Surely,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  medical  school 
buildings  and  their  teaching  plant  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  University.  I  believe  that  the  only 
school  buildings  which  could  be  thus  handed  over  are 
those  of  University  and  King's  Colleges  ;  but  the  hos- 
pitals to  which  these  schools  are  attached  could  not  be 
handed  over.  Therefore,  even  in  these  cases,  the 
University  could  obtain  nothing  like  complete  control ; 
and  partial  control  would  probably  dislocate  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  school  and  hospital,  and  seriously 
damage  both. 

Next,  as  to  amalgamation  of  medical  schools.  Amal- 
gamation would  not  effect  any  improvement  in  a  school 
in  which  the  various  classes  are  large  enough  each  to 
retain  the  services  of  a  teacher  of  the  highest  class,  and 
to  keep  him  fairly  occupied  ;  ■  for,  although  a  large 
number  of  students  may  listen  to  and  profit  by  a  lec- 
ture, it  soon  becomes  impossible  for  the  principal 
teacher  to  exercise  his  influence  upon  the  individual 
students  in  their  practical  work,  and  it  is  most  un- 
desirable that  this  influence  shonld  be  lost  by  the  hand- 
ing over  of  practical  classes  to  a  number  of  demon- 
strators. Certain,  schools  .assert  that  they  are  in  the 
above-described  position.  Assuming  the  statement  to 
be  true,  amalgamation  of  the  less  wealthy  schools  only 
would  have  to  be  considered.  I  believe  that,  to  start 
with  the  preliminary  sciences,  the  classes  in  these  sub- 
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jects  arc  not  sufficiently  remunerative  in  some  schools 
to  secure  the  best  teachers,  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
demonstrators,  or  the  most  suitable  accommodation 
and  appliances  for  teaching.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  distinct  advantage  if  the  students  of  these  schools 
could  be  gathered  together  into  classes  of  convenient 
and  remunerative  size.  As  regards  anatomy  and 'phy- 
siology, the  same  remarks  may  apply  in  a  much  more 
limited  way  to  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  to 
physiology  rather  than  to  anatomy.  I  should  anticipate 
[ittie  or  no  benefit  from  amalgamation  in  the  teaching 
of  the  strictly  professional  and  clinical  subjects.  These 
were  the  views  which  I  wished  to  express  to  the  Com- 
mission,  but,  apparently,  I  did  not  make  them  clerr. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  felt  and  have  acknowledged 
their  deficiencies  in  the  teaching  of  the  preliminary 
sciences  and  of  physiology.  I  believe  that  these  schools 
would  gladly  give  up  the  teaching  of  the  preliminary 
sciences  were  a  University  established  which  would 
provide  neutral  science  schools  open  to  their  students. 
This  the  Professorial  Scheme  proposed  to  do;  but  neither 
of  the  other  schemes  would  help  in  this  matter — both 
the  Gresham  scheme  and  that  of  the  Senate  would 
leave  the  less  wealthy  medical  schools  unassisted. 
Could  the  same  result  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  ? 
Certain  schools  might  combine  to  build  a  Science  In- 
stitute, to  which  they  could  send  their  science  pupils. 
Money  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  it 
were,  the  institute  would  probably  still  be  open  to 
criticism  owing  to  insufficient  support.  A  less  specu- 
lative plan  is  that  certain  schools  should  establish 
"  intercollegiate  "  classes  in  science  to  bo  held  in  their 
own  buildings.  It  would  be  a  distinct  convenience  to 
the  students  that  all  the  subjects  should  be  taught  at 
one  school ;  but  rivalry  would  forbid  this.  Further, 
although  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  school  in 
the  federation  might  be  ample  for  its  own  students,  it 
would  probably  be  insufficient  for  a  practical  class 
twice  the  usual  size.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary, 
for  practical  work,  to  take  the  students  in  relays  ;  or, 
after  hearing  a  lecture  given  at  one  school,  the  students 
might  return  to  their  own  school-buildings  for  practical 
instruction  by  demonstrators.  IS  either  of  these  plans 
would  be  economical,  and  the  second  would  render 
effective  supervision  by  the  lecturer  difficult  and  would 
waste  the  students'  time.  For  no  London  schools  are 
so  close  together  that  the  time  which  would  be  occupied 
in  passing  to  and  fro  between  them  could  be  disre- 
garded. All  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  medical  stu- 
dents know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  time  for  the 
various  classes  and  practical  work  which  they  have  to 
attend,  the  day  is  too  short  for  what  has  to  be  got  into 
it !  Whatever  arrangements  might  be  made  for  prac- 
tical work,  to  effect  economy  even  in  lectures,  these 
would  probably  have  to  be  given  in  the  theatres  of  the 
largest  school  in  the  federation,  and  this  would  in  time 
lead  the  majority  of  students  to  enter  at  this  institu- 
tion, i.e.,  intercollegiate  lectures  would  be  likely  to 
cause  the  transfer  of  students  from  the  smaller  to  the 
largest  school  in  the  federation.  This  probably  explains 
why,  with  the  advantages  of  united  action  before  them, 
no  such  action  has  as  yet  been  agreed  upon  between 
any  schools — although  negotiations  have  taken  place. 
Under  the  Professorial  Scheme,  the  acceptance  by  the 
University  of  the  principle  of  amalgamation  would  be 
felt  by  the  medical  schools  in  common  with  other  parts, 
and  I  believe  that  such  amalgamation  as  is  possible  and 
advantageous  would  ultimately  be  brought  about. 

Arrangements  for  intercollegiate  lectures  could  be 
made  and  carried  out  by  the  school  committees  con- 
cerned; but  complete  amalgamation  of  schools,  such  as 
I  understood  Mr.  Anstis  to  suggest,  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  hospital  committees  concerned,  and  I 
imagine  that  their  consent  would  not  be  readily  given, 
seeing  that  they  are  financially  interested  in  their  own 
particular  schools.  If,  in  his  last  question,  Mr.  Anstie 
meant  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Commission  to 
recommend  that  some  of  the  medical  schools  should  be 
required  to  amalgamate,  I  know  of  no  power  which 
would  insist  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tion ;  it  would  not  be  carried  out  voluntarily,  for  I 
believe  it  would  mean  the  closing  of  certain  schools  for 
all  but  clinical  work.  I  think  that  the  Professorial 
Scheme  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
result,  for  if  the  teaching  of  a  school  in  one  or  more 
subjects  appeared  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  University 
would  cease  to  recognise  it,  and  this  would  lead  to  the 
transfer  of  its  University  students  to  other  institutions 
which  would  be  proportionately  strengthened.  Such 
an  adverse  verdict  against  a  school,  when  necessary, 
would  probably  bo  obtained  from  the  Senate  of  a  Pro- 
fessorial University  more  easily  than  from  that  of  the 
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Gresham  University  upon  which  the  institution  to  be  Appendix 
condemned,    together   with   others,    sympathetically        No.  58. 
shaky,  would  be  represented.  Paper  No.  2. 

Powers  of  the  University  over  Medical  Schools  in  the   

University. — My  evidence  on  this  important  point  is 
so  scattered  that  it  seems  desirable  to  summarize  it. 
(1.)  The  University  should  prescribe  the  subject--;  and 
modes  of  examination,  and  the  schools  would  have  to 
teach  according  to  these.  (2.)  Evidence  of  insufficient 
teaching  or  of  insufficient  teaching  "plant  "  should  be 
a  reason  for  ceasing  to  recognise  a  school  in  certain 
subjects  or  entirely.  (3.)  The  University  should  have 
power  to  inspect  and  examine  closely  into  the  working 
of  schools  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  best  method  of  test- 
ing the  efficienc}'  of  the  school  laboratories  would  be 
the  holding  of  the  practical  portions  of  the  University 
examinations  in  these  laboratories,  the  examiners  in 
their  report  being  required  to  state  whether  or  not  all 
proper  facilities  were  afforded  them.  (4.)  Lastly,  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  lecturers.  Giveu  the  repre- 
sentation upon  the  Senate  demanded  for  medicine,  I 
think  that  recognition  by  the  University,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  schools,  of  all  teachers  in  the  schools 
might  be  rendered  necessary  to  obtain  recognition  by 
the  University  of  the  teaching  of  these  officers  and  seats 
for  them  in  the  Medical  Faculty.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances the  actual  appointment  of  the  teachers  in 
medical  schools  could  not  rest  with  the  University,  for 
the  University  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  hospital 
committee  to  appoint  the  surgeons  and  physicians  to  the 
London  hospitals,  and  it  is  from  the  staffs  of  these  hos- 
pitals that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  must  be 
selected,  seeing  that  the  ablest  men  available  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  posts  upon  these  staffs.  That  a  school 
is  bound  to  the  hospital  to  which  it  is  attached  for  its 
teachers  of  medical  subjects  is  recognised  by  the  hos- 
pital authorities,  most  of  which  allow  great  weight  to 
the  opinion  of  the  staff  in  the  choice  of  a  new  officer; 
and  the  staff  always  consider  the  prospective  require- 
ments of  the  school  in  making  their  selectiou.  The 
greatest  care  and  trouble  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  when  the 
claims  of  candidates  personally  unknown  to  the  medical 
committee  have  to  be  considered.  The  choice  may  be 
easy  when  one  candidate  is  pre-eminent ;  it  is  most 
difficult  when  all  the  candidates  are  young  men,  hold- 
ing practically  the  same  qualifications,  all  bringing  the 
highest  testimonials  from  their  respective  schools,  and 
all  too  young  to  have  done  much  original  work  or  to 
have  gained  wide  experience.  I  fail  to  see  that,  in 
either  case,  a  committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
University  would  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  more 
satisfactory  choice  than  one  appointed  by  a  hospital 
which  would  have  its  interests  (identical  with  their  own) 
most  deeply  at  heart. 

A  word  may  be  added  about  the  tendency  exhibited 
by  the  larger  schools  to  appoint  their  own  men  to  va- 
cancies upon  their  staffs,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
the  fellowships  of  a  college  are,  as  a  rule,  filled  up  from 
among  former  students.  Vacancies  upon  a  staff  are 
not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  when  one  occurs, 
a  great  school  will  probably  have  a  choice  between  the 
best  men  of  several  years;  the  staff  will  have  watched 
the  whole  course  of  these  men  both  in  the  school  and 
after  graduation,  and  their  personal  character,  upon 
which  success  in  a  school  so  largely  depends,  will  be 
known.  The  temptation  to  select  from  among  these 
men  must  be  great ;  but  I  admit  that  a  school  and  hos- 
pital should  have  no  bias  against  an  outsider  if  there  is 
reason  to  suppose — as  must  sometimes  be  the  case- 
that  he  is  better  than  the  home-trained  man.  Here, 
again,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  a  Senate  made  up  of 
representatives  selected  without  regard  to  institutions 
might  do  something  towards  obliterating  any  unde- 
sirable feeling  on  the  part  of  the  various  bodies  included 
in  the  University. 

In  filling  the  higher  posts  in  the  schools,  e.g.,  the 
Chairs  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  fitness  is  certainly  the 
main  point  considered,  but  seniority  must  have  weight. 

In  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  science  I  believe  that 
the  schools  would  derive  great  benefit  from  the  advice 
of  a  University,  and  that  they  would  naturally  seek 
it,  so  that  whether  the  actual  appointments  were  or 
were  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  University  the 
practical  result  would  be  the  same. 

Supposing  the  question  "  whether  it  is  better  that 
"  the  average  student  should  be  taught  anatomy  and 
"  physiology  by  specialists  or  by  practitioners  of 
"  medicine  having  special  knowledge  of  these  subjects  " 
were  decided  in  favour  of  the  specialists,  I  have  equally 
no  doubt  but  that  the  advica  of  a  University  having 
laboratories  for  anatomical  and  physiological  research 
would  be  sought.   But  I  must  point  out  that  only  under 
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the  professorial  scheme  would  there  be  any  advantage 
in  consulting  the  University  on  these  points,  for  only 
under  this  scheme  would  there  be  single  bodies  knowing 
till  the  young  chemists,  physiologists,  &c,  and  able  to 
judge  between  them. 

Another  important  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
■medical  degrees  of  the  new  University  should  confer  a 
licence  to  practise.  There  are  many  reasons  why  they 
should  not  do  so,  and  all  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
stated.  The  importance  of  a  uniform  minimum  stan- 
dard is  admitted  by  all ;  when,  however,  the  endeavour 
to  do  something  towards  obtaining  it  would  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  some  present  plan  a  uniform 
standard  is  said  to  be  "  Utopian."  It  certainly  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  will  require  many  years  for 
its  evolution  ;  but  it  probably  would  not  take  so  long  if 
the  educated  public  recognised  its  importance  to  them. 
If  it  were  appreciated  that  men  who  are  adjudged  unfit 
to  practise  by  one  licensing  body  can  go  to  another  and 
obtain  its  licence  at  once,  if  it  were  known  that  men  to 
whose  care  one  would  be  sorry  to  commit  oneself  aro 
occasionally  licensed  by  even  the  most  exacting  of  the 
licensing  bodies,  showing  that  the  men  it  refuses  to 
license  must  be  bad  indeed  ;  if  it  wore  widely  felt  (and 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Medical  Council  can 
prove  it)  that  the  names  struck  off  the  Register  are 
chiefly  those  of  ill-educ  ated  men.  then,  surely  the  public 
would  say,  "  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  insist  that  this 
'■  state  of  things  shall  be  altered,  and  we  will  do  so." 
I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  state  licenco  granted 
by  a  body  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  and.  if 
possible/by  others  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  From 
these  bodies  a  central  board  should  be  constituted,  in 
relation  with  the  General  Medical  Council,  hawing 
power  to  inspect  all  examinations,  and  to  receive  all 
papers  worked,  at  the  various  e  xaminations  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  having  laid  upon  them  the  duty  of 
examining  a  certain  percentage  of  these  papers  with  a 
view  to  reporting  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  relative 
standard  maintained  by  the  various  licensing  bodies. 
The  present  system  of  inspection  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  is.  I  believe,  quite  ineffectual  in 
obtaining  a  uniform  standard. 

I  ni versity  degrees  should  confer  a  licence  only  under 
certificate  from  one  of  the  State  licensing  bodies  that 
the  examinations  passed  included  all  subjects  required 
for  tho  licence  and  were  above  licensing  standard.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  licensing  body  to  satisfy  itself 
on  these  points  by  constant  inspection;  but  it  should 
have  no  other  power  than  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public  by  preventing  the  I'niversity  from  granting  a 
decree  on  a  standard  as  low  as  or  lower  than  that  of  the 
Stato  licence.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  new  I'niversity 
should  in  any  way  be  put  under  the  control  of  an  outside 
body ;  the  only  power  this  body  Avould  have  over  the 
I  u i  versity  would  bo  to  inspect  its  examinations,  and, 
in  case  its  standard  did  not  surpass  that  of  the  licence,  to 
report  the  fact  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  under  these  conditions  a  I'niversity  would 
allow  its  standard  to  sink  to  this  level. 

Next,  the  General  Medical  Council  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  University  tho  medical  degrees  of 
which  should  confer  a  licence,  and  recent  legislation 
has  been  steadily  against  increasing  the  number  of 
licensing  bodies. 

Lastly,  no  one  would  wish  unnecessarily  to  injure  the 
Royal  Colleges,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  could  maintain  its  magnificent 
museum,  its  library,  and  its  laboratories,  if  the  new 
I  niversity  were  allowed  to  grant  a  licence. 

My  answers  to  Professor  Ramsay's  question  (11,417- 
1 1 ,4:58)  concerning  the  degrees  of  the  new  University 
were  not  always  clear.  My  wish  was  that  the  new 
University,  including  in  "itself  the  University  of 
London,  and  constituted,  as  regards  its  governing  and 
teaching  body,  from  Loudon,  should  grant  medical 
degrees  open  to  London  students  only  (London  students 
being  those  who  have  studied  in  the  University  for  at 
least  two  years)  upon  examinations  which  should  stand 
to  the  present  pass  examinations  in  the  matter  of  stan- 


dard as  pass  to  honours.  The  present  examinations 
would  remain,  as  now,  open,  to  all  comers.  A  slight 
change  would,  indeed,  be  necessary  in  them;  for  I 
suggest  that,  for  example,  the  present  Preliminary 
Scientific  1st  or  2tfd  Pass  M.B.  (1st  division)  should  bo 
called  Preliminary  Scientific  1st  or  2nd  M  B.  with  3rd 
class  honours  in  all  subjects.  1  think  that  tho  '2nd 
<ii\  ision  of  tile  present  pass  examinations  of  the  London 
i'niversity  might  be  abolished.  The  1st  and.  2nd  class 
honours  might  remain  much  as  at  present.  These 
examinations  would  be  continuous,  so  to  speak,  and 
conducted  by  the  same  examiners;  except  that  whore 
competition  came  in  (1st  and  2nd  class  honours)  not 
more  than  two  examiners  should  act,  and  their  names 
need  not  bo  previously  announced.  It  would  be  open 
to  a  London  student  to  enter  for  the  pass  degree  or  for 
the  degrees  with  3rd  class  honours;  but  I  would  not 
allow  a  man  who  had  taken  only  the  pass  degree  to  sib 
for  1st  or  2nd  class  honours  in  any  subject:  That  the 
London  University  allowed  men  who  passed  in  the  2nd 
division  to  sit  for  honours  acted  as  a  discouragement 
from  steady,  all-round  work  which,  in  my  ojnnion,  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  non-collegi  ute  student  would 
sit  for  the  same  papers  as  now,  and  be  judged  by  the 
Baoor?  '  standard,  obtaining,  should  he  pass,  the  stylo 
"  .M.B..  with  3rd  class  honours  in  all  subjects."  Subse- 
quently he  could  sit  for  higher  honours  in  any  subject, 
and  ho  would  here  meet  the  world  in  competition. 

A  London  student  entering  for  (say)  the  M.B.  with 
3rd  <dass  honours,  but  failing  to  attain  the  required 
standard,  might  be  recommended  for  a  pass  ;  or  having 
obtained  a  pass  ho  might  be  permitted  to  sit  for  the 
examination  with  third  class  honours. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  the  London  I'niversity  has 
unfortunately  caused  the  true  value  of  education  to  be 
obscured,  in  l  hat  I  he  I  nivor>ity  has  direct  ed  pract  ically 
all  its  attention  to  examination,  and  has  said,  in  so 
many  words*,  that  it  did  not  matter  how  the  necessary 
knowledge  was  gained.  Holding  this  view,  L  think 
that  if  tho  University  of  London  becomes  the  centre  of 
the  new  I'niversity,  being  so  modified  as  to  meet  the 
teaching  requirements  of  London,  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  compromise  its  success  in  its  new  work. 
The  provision  of  a  good  degree  for  non-collegiate  stu- 
dents will  be  an  important,  part  of  its  duty  ;  but  no 
suspicions  (which  are  absolutely  groundless),  I  believe 
that  these  students  will  be  unfairly  dealt  with,  or  that 
rules  and  regulations  tending  to  inconvenience  and 
exclude  them  would  bo  passed,  ought,  in  in)-  opinion,  to 
bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work,  in  and  for  Lon- 
don, of  the  new  I'niversity.  nor.  I  think,  should  the 
excessive  value  which  many  London  graduates  set  upon 
t  heir  degrees,  bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  such  arrange- 
ments in  the  how  University  as  may  seem  absolutely 
best ;  that  '•  M.A.  London  "  will  not  mean  exactly  the 
same  tiling  "  then  "  as  "  now  "  ought  not,  1  submit,  to 
have  weight  against  any  change  for  the  better  education 
of  London.  1  (irmly  believe  that  tho  advantage  will  lie 
with  the  degrees  of  "  then  "  and  not  with  these  of  now." 

No  one  can  esteem  more  highly  than  I  the  value  of 
residence  in  college ;  much  has  been  said,  especially  by 
King's  College,  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  tho 
various  teaching  institutions  as  they  arc  in  order  that 
such  advantages  of  collegiate  life  as  are  possible  to 
London  may  be  preserved.  I  am  a  University  College 
man  and  I  lived  with  King's  College  men  during  the 
whole  of  my  student  period.  I  feel  confident  that  if 
University  and  King's  Colleges  were  "absorbed  "  and 
converted  to  other  uses,  as  proposed  in  the  Professorial 
Scheme,  not  one  social  advantage,  at  present  enjoyed 
by  their  students,  would  be  lost.  Further,  if  the 
Governing  Body  of  any  new  University  will  keep  in 
mind,  as  one  of  their  duties,  the  promotion  of  common 
life  among  its  students,  and  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  founding  of  college  halls  under  suitable  discipiiue, 
to  the  formation  of  a  debating  union,  to  the  provision 
of  a  good  athletic  ground,  easy  of  access,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  boating  club,  a  rifle  corps,  and  so  forth — 
then  we  should  get  many  of  the  effects  upon  London  men 
of  life  at  one  of  the  older  Universities. 


PAPER  Nu.  ;;. 


Professor  Nettleship  attended  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Professorial 
University,  but  there  not  being  time  on  the  day  he 
attended  to  take  his  evidence  he  was  requested  to  send 
a  statement  of  his  views  in  writing. 

The  following  letter  was  subsequently  sent  to  the 
Commission  : 


Statement  by  Professor  Hknky  Nettlkship,  M.A. 


To  the  Gkesham  University  Commission. 

My  Lokds  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  evidence  before  you 
upon  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
for  me  to  speak  without  presumption,  although  tho 
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whole  of  my  academic  life  has  been  passed  away  from 
London. 

(1.)  The  preamble  of  the  proposed  Charter  of  the 
Gresham  University  states  "  that  there  exists  at  pre- 
''  sent  in  London  an  urgent  demand  for  the  extension 
"  of  the  benefits  of  University  education,  and  for  the 
"  better  encouragement  of  learning  and  research,  and 
'•  that  it  is  expedient  there  should  be  constituted  in 
'•  and  for  the  London  district  a  University  providing 
"  for  its  students  the  best  attainable  teaching  in  all 
"  the  subjects  included  in  its  Faculties,  together  with 
"  the  necessary  appliances  and  aids  to  study,  and 
"  commending  to  its  students  systematic  courses  and 
"  methods  of  study,  for  efficiency  of  which  it  should 
"  become  responsible." 

(2.)  The  Charter  appears  to  assume  the  continued 
existence  of  the  University  of  London  as  an  examining 
University.  But,  side  by  side  with  it,  it  creates  a  new 
University,  the  functions  of  which  shall  be  both  to 
examine  and  to  teach.  An  essential  feature  of  the 
new  University,  as  constituted  by  the  Charter,  is, 
that  it  is  to  be  an  aggregate  of  colleges  and  teaching 
institutions,  some  of  which  already  exist,  while  others 
may  in  course  of  time  be  called  into  existence. 

(3.)  I  am  aware  that  among  the  many  difficult 
questions  which  beset  the  subject  one  of  the  most 
difficult  is  that  which  concerns  the  relation  of  the 
London  medical  schools  to  the  new  University.  On 
this  question  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  indepen- 
dent opinion,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  the  Humanities,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called ;  in  other  words  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  are  comprised  under  the  terms  philosophy, 
history,  and  literature. 

(4.)  Speaking  under  these  limitations,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  general  agreement  with  the  proposals 
adopted  by  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Profes- 
sorial University  for  London  at  their  meeting  held  on 
June  14,  1892. 

(5.)  It  seems  to  me  undesirable,  as  involving  a  waste 
of  labour  and  money,  that  there  should  be  two  Uni- 
versities in  London.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  work 
both  of  teaching  and  examining  should  not  be  well 
performed  by  the  same  body.  Indeed,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  a  subject  should 
always  take  part  in  the  examinations  on  that  subject. 
If  it  be  possible,  I  should  wish  to  see  the  present 
University  of  London  continue  to  exist.  But  I  should 
wish  it  to  assume  teaching  functions  in  addition  to 
the  functions  of  examining  which  it  exercises  at 
present. 

(6.)  With  regard  to  the  government  of  the  new 
University,  its  educational  appointments,  and  its  exa- 
minations, J  agree  with  Nos.  3,  6,  and  7  of  the  pro- 
posals adopted  by  the  Association  for  Promoting  a 
Professorial  University  for  London.* 

(7.)  The  proposed  Charter  of  the  Gresham  Univer- 
sity does  not,  if  I  read  it  aright,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  professoriate  outside  the  limits  of 
the  colleges  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  University. 
There  are  to  bo  college  professors,  as  there  now  are, 
but  no  University  professors.  Bub  the  existence  of  an 
effective  University  professoriate  I  regard  as  essential 
both  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  teaching 
and  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Those  two 
subjects  are,  in  my  opinion,  indissolubly  connected. 
A  high  standard  of  teaching  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  the  teachers  are  interested  and  engaged  in 
advancing  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
be  true  in  the  main  that  knowledge  is  most  effectively 
diffused,  and  an  active  interest  in  its  advance  most 


effectively  created  by  the  constant  personal  contact  Appendix 
and  co-operation  of  teachers  and  students.    It  is  by       No.  58. 
this  that  the  serious  intellectual  tradition  which  during     Papers  Nos. 
the  last  hundred  years  has  been  so  potent  an  element       3  an<^  4" 
in  the  national  type  of  Germany  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  created  and  fostered.    The  best  German  Uni- 
versities have,  by  means  of  their  independent  profes- 
sorial system,  maintained  the  tradition  and  habit  of 
thorough  work,  together  with  the  high  estimate  of 
knowledge,  for  which  Germany  is  justly  distinguished 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

(8.)  As  the  professors  spoken  of  in  the  Charter  are  to 
be  only  college  professors,  so  there  are  speaking  gene- 
rally, to  be  no  sludents  outside  the  colleges.  If  I 
rightly  understand  the  third  clause  of  the  Charter, 
degrees  are  only  to  be  conferred  upon  such  persons  as 
have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college  or 
medical  school  in  the  University,  either  during  the 
whole  or  during  a  part  of  their  period  of  study.  This 
restriction  appears  to  me  to  be  very  undesirable, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  London 
colleges  and  medical  schools  are  not,  like  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  institutions  for  residence 
and  discipline,  but  institutions  for  instruction  only. 
To  insist  on  such  a  restriction  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
to  inflict  a  hardship  on  many  students,  and  thus  to 
hinder  the  general  efficiency  of  the  University. 

(9.)  There  appears  to  be  no  provision  in  the  Charter 
against  the  creation  of  denominational  colleges,  or 
colleges  in  which  the  professors  and  other  teachers  are 
bound  to  signify  their  adherence  to  the  views  of  some 
particular  religious  denomination.  But  the  existence 
of  such  societies  within  a  University  would,  it  appears 
to  me,  be  an  evil  as  possibly  tending  to  promote 
religious  dissensions  within  the  acedemical  body.* 

(10.)  ft  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Charter  which  prevents  the  formation  of  a  University 
professoriate  outside  of  the  colleges  and  medical  schools. 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  observe  that,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  working  of  the  college  system  at 
Oxford,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
establish  a  University  in  London  on  the  double  basis 
of  collegiate  and  professorial  instruction.  The  double 
system  involves  needless  complexity  in  the  educational 
arrangement,  and  is  almost  certain  to  involve  waste  of 
money,  especially  when  each  college  aims  at  securing 
for  itself  the  position  of  a  small  University.  The 
college  will  naturally  desire  to  keep  the  teaching  of 
their  own  students  in  their  own  hands,  and  will  pro- 
bably succeed  in  doing  so  to  a  great  extent.  Thus  the 
University  professors  will  find,  as  they  do  at  Oxford, 
that  they  have  very  little  teaching  work  to  do,  and 
will  through  lack  of  interest,  be  tempted  to  evade  the 
performance  even  of  that  little. 

(11.)  The  demand  spoken  of  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Charter  will  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  satisfied  except 
by  the  establishment  and  adequate  endowment  of  a 
University  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Association 
for  Promoting  a  Professorial  University  for  London. 
The  efficiency  of*  such  a  University  will,  I  think,  be 
seriously  impaired  by  the  continued  independent 
existence  of  bodies  such  as  King's  and  University 
Colleges;  and  I  should,  therefore,  wish  to  see  their 
funds  and  appointments,  due  regard  being  had  to  vested 
interests,  gradually  transferred  to  the  control  of  one 
central  University. 

Henry  Nettleship,  M.A., 
Corpus  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 
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Statement  by  Professor  E.  Ray 

Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight, 
My  Lopuj,  December  14th,  1892. 

In  July  last  I  undertook  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  "  the  Association  for  Promoting  a  Professorial 
"  University  in   London  "  to   the  Commission  over 

*  (8.)  Subject  to  clauses  (9)  and  (12)  the  University  to  be  governed 
by  a  Senate  which  shall  ultimately  consist  of  the  professors  and  a 
certain  number  of  Crown  nominees. 

(tj.)  "  The  University  to  ha,ve  the  power  of  appointing  readers  and 
Lecturers*  either  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  professors  or  to 
deliver  gradual  ion  or  other  courses  of  lectures  within  the  metropolitan 
area  at  Buch  places  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Senate." 

(7.)  "  The  University  to  have  power  to  grant,  degrees  and  to  institute 
degree  examinations.  These  examinations  may,  if  found  necessary,  be 
different  for  those  who  have  followed  prescribed  courses  and  those 
who  have  not.  Each  professor  of  the  University  to  be  c.r  officio  an 
"miner  in  the  subject  of  his  Chair,  but  not  necessarily  to  take  part  in 


jankastek,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S, 

which  your  Lordship  presides.  I  have  been  asked  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  on  the  16th,  but  venture 
to  ask  your  Lordship  to  receive  this  letter  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  oral  evidence,  for  two  reasons,  1st,  that  I 
am  only  now  recovering  from  severe  illness,  and 
2nd,  that  owing  to  that  illness  I  have  not  been  able 


every  examination  in  that  subject.  Examiners,  who  shall  not  bo  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  take  part 
in  all  degree  examinations.'' 

*  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  a  letter  to  "Nature,"  February  "5,1892, 
speaks  of  "the  removal  to  English  Universities  of  Nonconformist 
Colleges."  If  he  alludes  to  the  Mansfield  and  Manchester  New  Col- 
leges, it  should  be  remembered  that  these  bodies  are  not  colleges 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  also,  doubtful  whether  the  word 
"  denominational  "  can  properly  be  applied  to  them, 
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Appendix      to  take  part  in  the  recent  deliberations  of  the  asso- 
rt o.  58.  ciation. 
Papers  Nos.         I  should  wish  in  the  first  place  to  say  that  the  evi- 
4  and  5.       dence  which  I  gave  before  the  former  Commission  on  a 

  University  for  London  contains  arguments  to  which  I 

ndhere  in  favour  of  a  "  professorial  "  as  distinguished 
from  a  "  federal  University  "  for  London,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of 
organisation. 

From  my  experience  both  of  London  and  of  Oxford, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  attempt  to  form  a  University 
in  London  by  placing  representatives  of  a  great  variety 
of  teaching  todies  upon  its  governing  body,  would  lead 
to  a  disappointing  result. 

Every  small  teaching  organisation  which  is  not 
actually  a  boys'  or  girls'  school,  now  calls  itself  by 
some  name  implying  University  rank,  or  puts  forward 
a  claim  to  interfere  in  some  way  in  the  organisation  of 
a  new  University  in  London.  Colleges  for  young 
ladies,  working  men's  colleges,  and  suburban  lecture 
societies,  now-a-days,  misuse  the  name  of  "  University  " 
and  claim  to  be  known  as  "University  expansions" 
or  by  some  such  title.  If  it  be  found  impossible  to 
establish  a  true  professorial  University  in  London  by 
giving  to  University  and  King's  College  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fusion  and  voluntary  absorption  in  either  a 
new  University  or  the  existing  University  of  London, 
re-modelled,  then  I  am  most  strongly  convinced  that  it 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
highest  education  in  London  that  the  whole  question  of 
University  re-organisation  in,  and  for  London,  be  left 
alone  for  some  years  until  public  opinion  has  made 
further  progress. 

The  proposal  to  re-organise  the  present  University  of 
London,  so  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  professorial 
University  in  and  for  London  whilst  still  continuing 


its  extra  metropolitan  work,  is  in  my  judgment,  one 
which  could  be  carried  out  with  success.  Everything 
depends  in  such  a  scheme  upon  the  details.  The  mere 
use  of  the  words  "  Faculty  "  and  "  professor  "  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  creation  of  an  organisation  which 
would  be  worthless. 

It  would  be  not  merely  of  great  value,  but  almost  the 
only  certain  guarantee  of  success,  that  the  "professorial 
University  "  of  London  should  have  the  prestige  of  tho 
existing  University  of  London. 

It  would,  however,  be  essential  to  provide  that  the 
sole  executive  and  governing  body  of  the  University 
should  be  the  Senate  (011I3'  consultative  powers  beino- 
given  to  Convocation  and  Boards  of  Studies),  and 
secondly,  that  the  professors  of  the  University  should 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  Further,  in  order 
to  secure  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  in 
each  subject  as  professors,  provision  should  be  made  for 
their  payment,  and  for  their  selection  (as  vacancies 
occur)  by  special  boards  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Senate. 

1  have  hoped  that  the  plan  recently  approved  by  the 
associates  and  representatives  of  the  University  of 
London  may  be  developed  so  as  to  give  us  some  ap- 
proximation to  a  true  University  in  London.  But  to 
carry  out  that  plan  is  no  easy  matter.  It  would,  I 
think,  require  an  executive  commission  with  very  spe- 
cial powers,  consisting  of  men  specially  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  both  the  existing  institutions  and 
the  proposed  reconstructions. 

1  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       E.  Bay  Lankester, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Linacre  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cowper. 


PAPER  No.  5. 


Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  University  Charter  Opposition  Committee  to  the  Royal 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Question  of  a  New  Teaching  University  for  London. 


Co 


Mr  Lokds  and  Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  the  permission  conveyed  10 
us  in  the  letter  of  your  secretary,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  stage  of  your  inquiry,  we  beg  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  statement : — 

There  would  seem  to  be  at  present,  broadly  speaking, 
three  schemes  for  tho  constitution  of  the  new  teaching 
University  which  command  some  measure  of  sup- 
port : — 

(1.)  A  constitution  on  federal  lines,  as  formulated  in 
the  Gresham  Charter. 

(2.)  The  proposal  of  the  "  Association  lor  promoting 
a  Professorial  University  "  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  to  be  controlled  by  its 
professors.  "  with  a  certain  number  of  Crown 
nominees." 

(:}.)  The  scheme  recently  approved  by  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  London. 

(i.)  To  the  scheme  of  a  University  formed 
by  a  mere  federation  of  the  colleges,  the  objec- 
fcions  formulated  by  our  Committee  12  months 
since  (copy  of  which  is  enclosed)  remain  in 
our  opinion  unshaken.  Here  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  emphasise  the  point  that  such  a  scheme 
must  of  necessity  involve  the  establishment  of 
a  second  University  in  London  in  rivalry  with 
that  existing  at  present,  a  result  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  would  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  education. 

(ii.)  With  respect  to  the  "  professorial  Uni- 
versity," while  we  fully  agree  with  the  object 
of  the  Association — the  establishment  of  a 
single  great  teaching  University  for  London — 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  leading  principle  of 
the  scheme  which  they  have  drawn  up  is  open 
to  serious  objection.  It  is  proposed  in  effect 
that  the  professors  of  the  University  shall 
themselves  practically  constitute  the  governing 
bedy.  The  suggested  inclusion  of  "  a  certain 
"  number  of  Crown  nominees"  can  hardly 
qualify  this  result:  for  all  previous  experience 
shows  that  persons,  however  eminent,  when 
nominated  by  the  Crown  on  governing  bodies, 
are  rarely  found  to  take  the  same  active 
interest  in  the  work  as  those  members  who 
are  direct  representatives  of  the  interests 
concerned. 

It  is  clear  that  the  educational  work  of  the  new 
University  will  have  to  be  handled  in  a  broad  and 


mmission 


liberal  spirit  if  it  is  to  altain  success.  Ordinary 
academic  methods  must  prove  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  direction  of  a  new  metropolitan  University  ;  and 
new  menus  will  have  to  be  devised  to  meet  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  ease.  .Moreover,  in  a  matter  of 
this  importance,  no  body  of  professional  men,  however 
eminent,  can  wisely  be  trusted  with  supreme  control. 
The  work  of  the  new  University — which  is  to  organise 
the  higher  teaching  in  London,  and  to  raise  it  td"  a 
level  much  higher  still — needs  a  force  of  initiative  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  popular  sympathies  on  the  other, 
such  as  a  broadly  representative  body  can  alone  hope 
to  command.  A  University  established  on  narrower 
lines,  and  governed  entirely  by  its  professors,  could 
not  expect  to  receive  either  municipal  or  imperial 
suppoi't. 

(iii.)  There  remains  the  scheme  of  Convoca- 
tion. With  this  we  are  happy  to  find  ourselves 
very  largely  in  agreement,  embodying,  as  it 
does,  many  of  the  most  essential  principles 
contained  in  our  former  memorandum.  It 
alone  of  the  three  appears  to  contain  the 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question,  and  to  it  accordingly  the  observa- 
tions which  follow  are  principally  directed. 

I.  Degrees  and  Examinations. — Here,  and  we  may 
add  here  only,  the  proposals  of  Convocation  appear  to 
ns  to  need  large  modification,  if  the  new  University  is 
effectually  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity for  London.  By  clause  17  of  the  draft  scheme  of 
Convocation  it  is  provided  that  "  all  degree  examina- 
"  tions  shall  be  irrespective  of  the  place  or  manner" 
of  the  candidate's  education.  We  submit  that  this 
provision,  insisting,  as  it  does,  on  the  absolute  seve- 
rance of  the  examining  from  the  teaching  side  of  the 
University,  is  open  to  grave  objection,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  seriously  prejudice  the  chances  of  an  effectual 
organisation  by  the  University  of  the  higher  teaching 
in  the  colleges  and  elsewhere  in  London. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  think  it  possible  or  desirable  that 
special  privileges  in  respect  of  the  admission  to  degrees 
or  examinations  should  be  granted  to  the  colleges  as 
such.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  possible,  without  any 
such  undue  preference,  to  provide  what  may  be  called 
an  educational  avenue  to  the  degree,  side  by  side  with, 
and  as  an  alternative  to,  that  by  examination  only. 

The  suggestion,  we  venture  to  submit,  is,  that  the 
University  should  be  empowered,  if  it  think  fit,  to 
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institute  degree  examinations  (both  final  and  inter- 
mediate) in  connexion  with  courses  of  study  prescribed 
by  itself,  and  pursued  under  professors  or  other  teachers 
appointed  or  authorised  by  itself,  admission  to  such 
examinations  beino  conditional  on  the  candidate  having 
followed  the  prescribed  courses  under  the  prescribed 
conditions.  These  examinations  would  probably  be  in 
part  identical  with  the  ordinary  examinations,  in  part 
different.  That  is  to  say,  some  of  the  papers  would  be 
the  same  for  all  candidates,  others  would  be  different 
for  those  who  had  followed  prescribed  courses  and  for 
those  who  had  not.  The  latter  might  or  might  not 
be  taken  at  different  times.  In  no  case  should  the 
professor  or  other  teacher  be  himself  the  (sole) 
examiner. 

The  effect  of  such  a  provision  would  be  to  encourage 
students  resident  in  London  to  pass  through  courses  of 
University  instruction  (whether  at  colleges  or  else- 
where) in  preparation  for  the  degree  examinations,  an 
object  which  is  secured  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 
the  requirement  of  residence  and  by  the  college  system. 
As  regards  the  provinces,  it  would  probably  be  found 
desirable  to  allow  the  prescribed  courses  to  be  taken  at 
the  provincial  University  colleges,  or  those  of  them 
which  do  not  form  part  of  another  University.  These 
would  be  (excluding  Wales,  in  view  of  the  contem- 
plated "Welsh  University)  the  colleges  at  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield. 

The  examination  test  is  no  doubt  indispensable,  and 
must  be  retained  in  all  cases,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
University.  But  no  examination — at  all  events,  no 
"pass"  examination — can  by  itself  discriminate  be- 
tween the  student  who  has  been  educated  and  the 
candidate  who  has  been  merely  "  crammed."  And  if 
the  object  is  to  establish  a  teaching  University  for 
London,  we  submit  that  the  very  first  business  of  such 
a  University  is  to  bring  its  system  of  degrees  into 
direct  relation  with  its  system  of  teaching. 

Such  an  educational  avenue  as  we  suggest,  arranged, 
as  it  would  be,  in  close  connexion  with  the  organised 
teaching  of  the  University  and  the  colleges,  would 
probably  become  the  usual  one  for  students  resident  in 
London.  But  we  would  point  out  that  its  adoption 
would  not  interfere  with  the  purely  examinational 
degree  (which  would  still  remain  in  force  and  be  open 
open  to  all  comers) ;  and  the  imperial  character  of  the 
university,  on  which  the  present  University  justly 
prides  itself,  would  be  in  no  way  prejudiced.  But  it 
would  enable  the  University  for  the  first  time  to  exer- 
cise its  proper  control  over  the  higher  teaching  at  the 
colleges  and  elsewhere  in  London,  and  it  would  go  far 
to  insure  that  students  in  London  preparing  for  the 
degree  should  receive  a  genuine  University  education 
on  the  way  to  it.  Without  some  such  powers,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  desired  end  of  the  organisation 
of  the  higher  teaching  in  London,  in  the  language  of 
the  former  Commission,  "  under  the  University  as  its 
natural  head  "  is  to  be  secured  ;  or,  we  may  add,  how 
in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  colleges  and  the 
private  teachers  there  can  be  any  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  effectual  influence  of  the  University  over  the 
education  of  its  students. 

We  submit  that  the  fear  lest  such  an  alternative 
system  of  examinations  should  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  degree  is  entirely  groundless.  We 
believe  it  would  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  For, 
whereas  by  a  system  of  mere  examination  the  Univer- 
sity can  only  test  results,  by  the  educational  degree  it 
would,  in  addition,  regulate  the  methods  of  study  and 
control  the  character  of  the  teaching,  which  in  London 
is  at  present  left  far  too  much  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
would  also  promote  the  harmonious  co-operaticn  of  the 
colleges  and  the  University,  which  is  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  interest  of  both. 

Lastly,  we  may  point  out  that  all  we  ask  is  that  the 
University  should  be  given  powers  by  its  Charter  in 
the  direction  indicated  ;  whether  it  should  act  upon 
them  would  be  for  itself  to  determine.  Such  powers 
could  be  given  by  a  clause  which,  while  making  it  clear 
that  the  degrees  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  as 
at  present  by  examination  only,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  that  the  examinations  may,  if  thought 
desirable  by  the  Senate,  "  he  different  for  those  who  have 
"  followed  prescribed  courses  and  for  those  who  have 
"  not."*  Provided  always  that  the  standard  required 
shall  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 


*  We  have  adopted  here  the  phraseology  of  a  clause  in  the  scheme  of 
the  "  Association  for  promoting  a  Professorial  University,"  and  we  are 
glad  to  he  able  on  I  his  point  to  support  ourselves  with  the  authority  of 
the  distinguished  body  of  men  composing  that  association. 


We  proceed  to  some  further  points  to  which  we  Appendix 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission.  No.  58. 

Paper  No.  5. 

11.  Tiie  Senate. — With  respect  to  the  composition  of   

the  Senate,  we  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
scheme  of  Convocation — more  especially  as  regards  the 
inclusion  of  the  municipal  authorities  (a  necessity  if 

there  is  to  be  endowment  from  those  sources)  and  the 
representation  (through  Crown  nominees)  of  learned 
institutions.  But  we  would  urge  the  desirability  of  a 
stronger  representation  being  given  to  the  professoriate. 
Under  the  scheme  of  Convocation  (clause  3  (iii.))  10 
members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  the  Faculties. 
But  it  is  clear  that  from  the  first  (and  increasingly  as 
time  goes  on)  the  University  professors  will  be  largely 
outnumbered  by  the  other  teachers  "  recognised  by  the 
University,''  who  will  be  included  in  the  several 
Faculties  (clause  12  (ii.)).  In  order  to  secure  to  the 
professoriate  its  legitimate  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
the  University,  it  might  be  provided  either  (a)  that  the 
professors  should  be  represented  independently  of  the 
Faculties,  or  (b)  that  one  representative  in  each  Faculty 
should  always  be  a  University  professor  in  that 
Faculty. 

III.  The  Faculties. — AVe  think  that  in  clause  12  (iii.) 
the  term  "  recognised  "  needs  explaining.  The  follow- 
ing modification  of  the  clause  is  suggested  :- — 

12.  Each  Faculty  shall  consist  of — 
(i.)  The  examiners  of,  &c. 

(ii.)  All  University  professors,  lecturers,  and  de- 
monstrators in,  &c. 
(iii.)  Such  other  teachers  of  subjects  comprised  in 
any  Faculty  as   the  Senate  may  designate 
from  time  to  time  as  members  of  the  Faculty. 
Provided'  that  the  total  number  so  desig- 
nated shall  not  exceed  the  total  number  at 
any  time  of  ex-officio  members  under  sub- 
sections (i.)  and  (ii.)  of  this  clause. 
We  submit,  further,  that   it  should  be  expressly 
provided  that  membership  in  the  Faculties  shall  be 
open  to  women. 

IV.  The  Teaching. — (i.)  The  necessity  for  an  inde- 
pendent professoriate,  appointed  and  endowed  by  the 
University,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  we 
strongly  support  the  proposals  of  Convocation  on  this 
head. 

(ii.)  Not  less  important  than  the  direct  provision  of 
teaching  through  the  professoriate  is  the  work  of 
organising  and  co-ordinating  the  teaching  already  in 
existence,  and  we  desire  to  endor.se  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  Report,  adopted  by 
the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  that  the  University  should  be  given 
full  powers  in  this  direction.  The  clause  to  which  we 
refer  runs  as  follows  (page  75): — "  The  University  to 
"  have  power  to  co-ordinate  teaching,  as  well  as  to 
"  supply  it,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  competition 
"  among  the  colleges,  to  lay  down  courses  of  study,  fix 
"  the  fees,  and  either  by  concentrating  particular 
"  branches  of  work  at  particular  institutions,  or  by 
"  establishing  a  system  of  intercollegiate  lectures  or 
"  laboratory  work,  to  enable  every  University  student 
"  to  obtain  conveniently  the  highest  form  of  instruction 
"  in  his  particular  branch  of  study." 

(iii.)  We  desire  to  emphasise  in  particular  the  recom- 
mendation of  clause  9  in  the  scheme  of  Convocation, 
"  that  the  teaching  of  the  University  should  be  given 
"  at  various  centres,  according  to  requirements."  For, 
in  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  words,  "  the  area  of  Lon  Ion 
"  is  so  large  and  its  population  so  various  "  that  its 
educational  needs  can  never  be  adequately  dealt  with 
from  a  single  centre.  It  appears  to  us  beyond  dispute 
that,  for  instance,  in  the  East  End,  where  so  much  has 
already  been  done  by  the  Universities  settlement  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  there  is  an  important  field  for  University 
effort.  We  think  that  the  organisation,  and  so  far  as 
possible  the  direct  provision  and  endowment  of  the 
higher  teaching  in  the  outlying  parts  of  London,  .should 
be  expressly  la'd  down  as  among  the  duties  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  new  teaching  University  to  undertake. 
This  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  centralisation  of 
the  more  advanced  teaching. 

(iv.)  Lastly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  not  only 
in  the  East  End,  but  throughout  the  entire  field  which 
the  University  is  to  cover,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
students  who  can  only  be  reached  through  evening 
teaching.  In  this  class  are  included,  not  artisans  only, 
but  shop  hands,  clerks,  civil  servants,  teachers,  and 
others  (both  men  and  women)  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society.   Whether  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  students 
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Appendix  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  degree  is  a 
No.  58,  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment.  Some  do  so 
Paper  No.  5.  already,  and,  with  improved  educational  opportunities, 
the  number  of  these  may  be  expected  to  increase.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  importance,  of  this  class  of 
students  as  a  whole,  and  their  claims  on  the  attention 
of  the  University,  are  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Birkbeck  and  other  evening  institutions  for  higher 
teaching  ;  and  here  again  we  would  submit  that  the 
duty  of  the  University  to  make  provision  for  their 
requirements— to  provide  and  organise  the  higher  edu- 
cation for  evening  as  well  as  for  day  students — should 
be  expressly  laid  down  in  the  new  Charter. 

V.  Funds. — The  establishment  of  an  adequate  teach- 
ing University  for  London  manifestly  requires  large 
funds,  which  would  enable  it  to  develop  its  work 
speedily  and  effectively.  These  might  reasonably  be 
provided  by  grants  (1)  from  Parliament,  (2)  from  the 
County  Council,  (3)  from  the  City  Companies,  (4)  from 
the  Corporation,  and,  perhaps,  (5)  from  the  City 
parochial  charities.  With  regard  to  a  parliamentary 
grant,  the  following  precedents,  among  many  others, 
seem  to  us  fully  to  justify  the  demand  for  an  endow- 
ment from  public  funds.  We  find  (1)  that  a  capital 
sum  of  120,0002.  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards 
the  new  buildings  of  Glasgow  University,  while  in  1891 
the  Treasury  grant  for  the  year  was  nearly  7,00UZ., 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  University  income.  (2.)  For 
the  same  year  at  Edinburgh  the  Treasury  grant  was 
8.479Z.,  or  more  than  half  the  total  University  income. 
(3.)  To  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  the  grant  for  the  same 
year  was  8.583Z.,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  thirds  of 
its  income,  (  i.)  The  various  provincial  University 
colleges  enjoy  an  annual  grant  of  15.000L  These 
instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  we  submit  that 
they  are  fully  sufficient  to  support  our  contention. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the  County 
Council  funds,  there  has  been  as  yet  only  a  short  time 
for  the  making  of  precedents.  Still  we  find  (1)  that 
the  Durham  College  of  Science  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
receives  1,0002.  per  annum  from  the  County  Councils 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  (2.)  The  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science  at  Leeds,  University  College  at 
Nottingham  and  Bristol,  each  receive  substantial  help 
from  their  respective  county  councils.  (3.)  .Many  of 
the  Welsh  county  councils  have  assigned  grants  to  aid 
the  various  Welsh  University  colleges.  (4.)  The  Tech- 
nical Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  recommend,  on  certain  conditions,  an  annual 
grant  of  10,O00Z.  In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Acland,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  at  Chelsea 
last  November,  that  if  the  London  County  Council 
could  see  its  way  to  provide  an  annual  grant  of  10.00<»Z. 
or  of  20,000Z.  for  the  new  teaching  University  for 
London,  "  it  would  go  hard  with  any  Government 
"  which  refused  to  meet  it  with  a  similar  grant." 
Wc  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Tour  obedient  servants, 

Charles  S.  Roundell, 

Chairman. 

J.  Spbnguk  Hill, 

Secretary. 

February  13,  1893. 


The  Albert  University  Draft  Chautek. 

36,  Outer  Temple,  Strand, 
Sir,  February  2nd,  1892. 

The  committee  for  opposing  the  grant  of  the 
Albert  University  Charter  in  its  present  form  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  statement : — 

A  Draft  Charter  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
University  for  London  will  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  be  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and,  unless  within  thirty  days  thereafter  an 
address  be  presented  by  either  House  praying  Her 
Majesty  to  withhold  her  approval,  the  Charter  will  pass 
the  Great  Seal. 

The  main  grounds  of  objection  to  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Charter  are  as  follows  : — 

1. — That  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners that,  in  an  event  which  has  since 
happened,  "  if  your  Majesty  should  think  fit  to 
"  remit  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  been 
•'  appointed  to  make  inquiry  for  our  further 
"  consideration,  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 


"  make  to  your  Majesty  a  further  report," 
has  been  disregarded. 

2.  — That  the  only  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a 

University  worthy  of  the  metropolis  as  laid 
down  by  the  commissioners,  namely,  the  "  co- 
ordination "  of  "  the  greater  teaching  agencies 
of  the  metropolis  "  under  "  a  University,  as 
their  natural  head "  has  likewise  been  disre- 
garded. 

3.  — That,  having  regard  to  the   past   history  and 

present  character  of  University  College  and 
King's  College,  the  erection  of  these  two 
Colleges,  along  with  the  Medical  schools,  as 
the  constituent  elements  and  nucleus  of  the 
new  University,  affords  no  adequate  guarantee 
for  the  advaucement  of  the  higher  education  of 
London. 

4.  — That,  under  the  proposed  charter  for  a  teaching 

University,  no  provision  is  made  for  University 
teaching,  exoept  by  lecturers  designated  for 
subordinate  purposes ;  and  thus  a  University 
Professoriate,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Oxford  Commissioners  of  1852,  is  "  necessary 
"  for  any  healthy  and  complete  system  of  Uni- 
•'  versify  Reform":  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Cambridge  commissioners  of  the  same  year, 
"  should  be  the  exponent  of  what  is  highest  and 
"  best  in  the  condition  of  Literature  and 
"  Science,"  is  set  aside  in  the  interest  of  the 
Colleges. 

o. — In  place  of  this  University  Professoriate,  which, 
according  to  these  high  authorities,  is  so 
essential  a  part  of  a  University,  the  University 
will  be  dependent  for  its  teaching  on  the 
l.'rofessors  of  the  Colleges,  in  the  appointment 
of  whom  it  itself  will  have  no  voice.  The 
attraction  to  the  University  of  men  of  eminence 
and  their  independence  when  appointed,  is 
i  1 1  us  hindered  and  compromised. 

ft  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Religious  Tests  of  King's 
College  runic  into  prominence:  inasmuch  as 
they  will  operate  as  a  bar  to  intellectual  freedom 
and  educational  progress.  The  mere  existence 
of  a  denominational  college  in  an  undenomina- 
tional University  may  not,  in  itself,  be  open  to 
objection.  But  the  cases  of  Keble  College  and 
Selwyn  College,  which  have  no  legal  status  in 
relation  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cain- 
bridge,  serve  to  show  that  the  recognition  of 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  King's  College,  or  of 
any  similar  institution,  in  its  own  right,  to  a 
share,  and  that  a  substantial  share,  in  the 
government  of  a  University  is  contrary  to 
precedent,  and  is  opposed  to  public  policy. 

6.  — That,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the 

two  colleges  will  have,  not  only  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  appointment  of  the  University 
teachers  (except  in  medicine),  but  also  a  pre- 
dominant voice  in  the  University  council  ; 
together  with  control  over  the  assemblies  of 
faculties  (that  of  medicine  being  again  excep- 
ted), the  Boards  of  Studies,  the  examinations, 
and  the  admission  of  other  constituent  bodies 
as  members  of  the  University. 

7.  — That  the  constitution  of  the  University  out  of 

twelve  colleges,  ten  of  which  are  medical 
schools,  whilst  in  the  other  two  the  Medical 
Faculty  is  an  important  if  not  a  predominant 
factor,  will  have  the  effect  of  investing  that 
Faculty  jvith  an  undue  ascendency.  Such  a 
limitation  is  not  only  antagonistic  to  the  broad 
policy  indicated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
but,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  "  in  no 
"  British  University  has  the  degree-giving 
'•  power  hitherto  been  intrusted  to  a  body  in 
"  which  a  single  Faculty  is  thus  made  para« 
"  mount." 

Lastly,  these  objections  will  be  seen  to  be  made  in 
the  interests  of  learning  and  education,  and 
also  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  oppposition  to  the  charter  in  its  present  form  is 
not  a  party  question  ;  it  is  not  even  a  London  question  ; 
but  one  of  national  concern,  calling  for  a  settlement 
upon  lines,  and  in  a  manner,  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Capital. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Charles  S.  Roundell,  Chairman. 
J.  Spencer  Hill,  Secretary. 
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The  Case  against  the  Albert  University  Draft 
Charter. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1889. 

I.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  teaching 
University,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  existing 
University  of  London.  In  1889  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question.  Broadly 
speaking,  two  alternative  schemes  were  under  its  con- 
sideration. One  was  the  remodelling  of  the  University 
of  London,  so  that  it  should  include  within  it  a  great 
teaching  University,  co-ordinating  under  itself  the 
various  institutions  for  academical  teaching  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  other  was  embodied  in  a  petition  of 
King's  College  and  University  College,  that  they  should 
he  formed  by  themselves  into  the  new  University.  The 
Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
indicated  the  lines  on  which  the  new  University  might 
be  founded.  In  the  event  of  the  University  of  London 
consenting  to  be  so  remodelled,  they  recommended 
"  that  no  other  University  be  now  established  in  Lon- 
,;  don,  and  that  the  petition  of  University  College  and 
"  King's  College  be  not  granted."  In  the  contrary 
event,  that  the  issue  should  be  for  the  present  reserved, 
and  that  the  matter  shoul  d  be  remitted  to  them  for  a 
further  report. 

The  Senate  of  London  University  accordingly  pre- 
pared a  scheme,  differing,  however,  in  important  par- 
ticulars from  that  outlined  by  the  Com  missioners.  This 
Was  submitted  to  the  Convocation  of  the  University, 
and  rejected  by  that  body  on  the  12th  of  May  1891. 
Thereupon  the  two  colleges  at  once  carried  their 
petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  within  a  very  few 
weeks  their  Charter  was  approved.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  no  other  teaching  institution  in  Loudon,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Bedford  College,  received  notice 
of,  or  was  represented  at  the  inquiry.  The  result  was 
the  present  draft  Charter  ;  under  which  King's  College 
and  University  College,  with  the  ten  medical  schools  of 
the  London  hospitals,  are  erected  into  a  University. 

The  Exclusion  of  oilier  Educational  Bodies. 

II.  An  essential  feature  of  the  scheme  outlined  by 
the  Royal  Commission  was  the  co-ordination  under  the 
University,  as  their  natural  head,  of  all  the  institutions 
for  higher  teaching  in  London.  This  wise  conception 
of  a  University  has  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  one 
founded  on  a  narrow  collegiate  basis  ;  the  inadequacy 
of  which  for  the  special  needs  of  London  is  shown  by 
the  present  languishing  condition  of  the  two  colleges 
which  will  have  the  conduct  of  the  new  experiment. 
The  Charter  provides  that  the  course  of  study  required 
for  degrees  can  (except  for  medical  students)  be  pursued 
only  in  the  class-rooms  of  these  two  colleges.  This 
single  fact  at  once  places  the  proper  organisation  of 
academical  teaching,  of  which  there  are  many  centres 
in  London,  outside  the  purview  of  the  University.  Any 
impetus,  therefore,  which  may  be  given  to  the  two 
colleges  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  discouragement  of 
educational  effort  elsewhere. 

The  Position  of  Credentials  of  the  two  Colleges. 

III.  That  this  statement  of  the  case  is  not  too  strong 
may  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  constitution 
of  the  University  Council,  as  provided  by  the  draft 
Charter.  It  is  to  be  thus  composed: — The  Chancellor 
and  the  High  Steward  of  the  University  [ex -officio)  ; 
nominees  of  the  Crown — probably  eight  in  number  ; 
three  representatives  of  each  of  the  two  colleges  ;  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  ten  Medical  Schools;  four 
representatives  of  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 
Law,  and  Medicine — the  Faculties  consisting  of  the 
college  professors,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  of  the  professoi'S  of  the  two  colleges  and  the 
Medical  Schools  ;  one  representative  each  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  (if  they 
so  please).  The  effect  is  to  give  to  the  two  colleges, 
directly  and  indirectly,  eighteen  representatives,  or  a 
practical  predominance  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  How  far  this  position,  is  justified  by  the 
actual  achievements  of  the  colleges  may  lie  gathered 
from  the  fact,  taken  from  ligurcs  in  their  official  calen- 
dars, that  these  two  colleges  together,  omitting  theology, 
possess  at  the  present  time  a  total  of  about  150  students 
who  aim  at  a  University  degree — a  number  which, 
while  the  colleges  stand  apart,  unsupported  by  the 
other  teaching  institutions  of  London,  would  seem 
insufficient  to  merit  the  status  and  privileges  of  a 
University.  And  that  this  is  generally  true  of  the  two 
colleges  is  emphasised  in  the  current  Quarterly  Review, 


which  states  that  "  both  colleges  are  languishing  for 
lack  of  students,"  and  that  "  the  number  of  day  students 
"  in  the  departments  of  arts  or  general  literature  who 
' '  are  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  liberal  education  is 
"  comparatively  small,  and  shows  no  tendency  to 
"  increase." 

A  University  without  University  Professors. 

IV.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  two  colleges  which  are  to  control  the  new  Univer- 
sity, it  will  be  fatally  handicapped  at  its  xery  start. 
For  the  very  first  requirement  of  a  University  is  that  it 
shall  possess  a  strong  and  independent  professoriate  ; 
whereas  under  this  Charter  there  will  be  no  University 
professors  (though  lecturers  for  subordinate  work  may 
be  appointed  if  thought  fit)  ;  and  no  power  is  taken  to 
appoint  them.  The  University,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
pendent for  its  teaching  on  the  existing  professors  of 
the  two  colleges,  appointed  as  at  present  by  each  college 
for  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  King's  College  under  a 
strict  religious  test.  The  University  has  no  voice  in 
their  appointment,  and  no  security  for  their  efficiency. 
The  alleged  parallel  of  the  Victoria  University,  in  which 
the  professors  of  the  several  University  colleges  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  are  the  professors  of 
the  University,  does  not  hold  good.  A  division  of  the 
professoriate  is  in  that  case  unavoidable.  But  in  Lon- 
don such  a  system  is  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  inde- 
fensible, and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  education  to  those  of  the  two  colleges.  It 
is  impossible  for  mere  college  professorships,  deprived 
of  University  status,  to  take  the  high  rank  which  ought 
to  belong  to  a  London  professoriaie.  They  can  rarely 
hope  to  attract  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  and,  if 
the  Albert  University  is  established  in  the  form  pro- 
posed, London  must  be  prepared  to  see  her  best  teachers 
still  drawn  away,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  other  Uni- 
versities. 

Religious  Tests  and  University  Education. 

V.  The  proposed  admission  of  King's  College,  Avith 
its  strict  system  of  religious  tests,  to  a  leading  position 
in  the  University,  has  occasioned  much  just  criticism. 
It  cannot  be  defended  by  the  precedents  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  or  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge.  For 
between  the  position  of  King's  College,  with  its  three 
direct  and  six  indirect  representatives  on  the  University 
Council,  and  that  of  Keble  or  Selwyn  Colleges  there  is 
no  real  analogy.  In  the  first  place,  the  position  of 
"  constituent  Colleges,"  with  direct  representation  on 
the  Council  of  the  University,  has  no  counterpart  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Secondly.  Keble  and  Selwyn 
Colleges  are  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  Colleges 
in  the  University.  Their  heads  do  not  rank  as  Heads 
of  Colleges,  and  arc  not  eligible  to  the  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. Thirdly,  the  denominational  Colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  but  one  or  two  among  many  more 
important ;  whereas  King's  College  is  one  of  the  two 
constituent  college  (excluding  the  Medical  Schools)  of 
which  the  Albert  University  is  to  be  composed.  Allow- 
ing that  a  denominational  college  might  properly 
find  a  place  in  an  undenominational  University, 
to  give  it  a  share,  and  that  a  substantial  share,  in  the 
government  of  the  University  is  clearly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  modern  legislation.  Lastly,  in  the  Albert 
University — unlike  Oxford  and  Cambridge — the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Colleges  would  be  the  University 
Professors ;  at  least,  it  will  have  no  others.  One  half 
of  those  Professors  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 
and  Law  would  be  the  Professors  of  King's  College,  and 
would  continue  to  be  appointed,  as  at  present,  subject 
to  those  religiout  tests  which  the  Charter  itself  forbids 
the  University  to  impose.  The  question  of  the  King's 
College  tests,  therefore,  becomes  of  prime  importance 
to  the  interests  of  learning  and  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity. For  the  imposition  of  a  religious  test  means 
in  our  day  the  closing  of  the  door  of  the  University  in 
many  cases  to  the  most  eminent  men,  and  thereby  the 
■weakening  the  authority  and  independence  of  the  entire 
Professoriate. 

The  Cheapening  of  Degrees. 

VI.  With  its  teaching  power  thus  crippled,  and  its 
status  compromised,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that, 
in  order  to  attract,  students  to  itself,  and  from  its 
natural  rival,  the  University  of  London,  the  standard  of 
degrees  in  the  Albert  University  will  be  unduly 
lowered.  And,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Medical 
Faculty,  this  degradation  of  the  standard — this  "traffic 
in  medical  degrees,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Standard 
■ — will  almost  certainly  follow  from  the  well-known  cir. 
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Appendix      cumstances  of  medical  education  in  London.  These 
No.  58.        apprehensions  are  confirmed  by  the  official  utterances 
Papers  Nos.    o  f  prominent  promoters  of  the  scheme  ;  who  have  not 
5  and  G.       hesitated  to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  the  Medical 

  Schools  by  the   ominous  suggestion,   that  the  mere 

qualification  granted  by  the  General  Medical  Council 
shall  also  qualify  candidates  {per  sal  turn)  for  the  Albert 
M.D.  degree. 

VII.  To  sum  up.  (1)  The  Albert  University  Draft 
Charter  has  been  approved  in  disregard  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  after  an 
inquiry  at  which  several  of  the  institutions  primarily 
interested  were  not  represented.  (2)  Setting  aside  the 
scheme  sketched  by  the  Commission,  it  gives  the 
practical  control  of  the  University  to  two  colleges  in 
which  the  public  has  not  the  fullest  confidence.  (3) 


Though  professedly  a  teaching  University,  it  can 
appoint  no  University  Professors,  and  is  dependent  for 
its  leaching  on  the  staffs  of  the  Colleges,  over  which 
it  has  no  control  ;  (I)  by  perpetuating  sectarian 
restrictions  it  lessens  the  efficiency  of  its  university 
teaching;  while  (5)  there  is  serious  reason  to  fear  a 
depreciation  in  the  standard  of  its  degrees,  more 
especially  in  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Such  a  scheme  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  into 
law,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  education  every- 
where will  do  their  utmost  to  secure  its  rejection,  with 
a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  founded  on  more 
comprehensive  lines. 

Committee  for  opposing  the  Albert  University  Charter, 
36,  Outer  Temple,  Strand. 
February,  1892. 


PAPER  No.  6. 

Sent  to  Commission  after  Conclusion  of  the  Evidence. 


Scheme  of  Organisation  or  the  New  University,  for 
London. 


Adopted  by  a  General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  a  Professorial  University 
for  London',  held  March  23rd,  1893. 

I'reauisle. 

[The  Preamble  should  state  the  objects  of  the  Charter 
to  be — 

The  organisation  and  improvement  of  the  Higher 
Education  in  London ; 

The  better  allocation  and  distribution  of  educa- 
tional means  in  the  Metropolis : 

The  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  present  Uni- 
versity of  London  and  of  the  existing  higher 
Teaching  Institutions  in  London; 

The  promotion  of  Research,  and  the  advancement 
of  Scienco  and  Learning.] 

•I.  Constitution  of  the  University. 

The  University  to  consist  of — 

(a)  The  Chancellor. 

(b)  Members. 

(c)  Undergraduates. 

The  Members  of  the  University  to  be- 

(1)  The  Vice-Chancellor. 

(2)  The  Members  of  the  University  Court. 

(3)  Professors  and  other  Teachers  appointed  by 
the  University  during  their  term  of  office. 

(4)  Examiners  of  the  University  during  their 
term  of  office. 

(5)  Graduates  of  the  University. 

II.  Governing  Body  of  tiie  University. 

1.  The  Supreme  Governing  Body  of  the  University 
to  be  called  the  University  Court,  and  to  consist  of  the 
Chancellor  and  50  members,  as  follows  : — 

(«)  The  Chancellor,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown. 

(b)  The  Vice-Chancellor,  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Court  from  among  its  own  body. 

(c)  Twenty-five  Professors  of  the  University,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  a  definite  group  of  cognate  subjects  in 
the  University, — though  each  such  group  shall 
not.  necessarily  elect  the  same  number  of  members. 
The  groups  of  subjects  to  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  ;  the  followirg  are  suggested:  — 

1.  Philosophy  (including  Psychology). 

2.  History  (including  Archaeology  and  Econo- 

mics). 

3.  Philology. 

4.  Literature    (English    and    Foreign,  non- 

classical). 

5.  Literature  (Classical). 

6.  ,,  (Oriental). 

7.  Fine  Arts. 

8.  Law. 

9.  Mathematics. 

10.  Physics. 

11.  Chemistry. 

12.  Biology  and  Geology. 

13.  Engineering  and  other  applied  Sciences. 

14.  Medicine. 

(d)  Fourteen  Members  nominated  by  the  Crown  (ex- 
cept in  the  first  instance,  as  herein-after  provided, 


see  Chap.  v.  3)  who  shall  hold  office  for  five  years, 
— a  provision  being  made  for  the  retirement  of 
these  members  according  to  some  fixed  scheme  of 
rotation. 

(e)  Four  Members,  who  shall  hold  office  for  five  years, 
two  being  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  two  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

(/)  Four  Members,  not  being  Teachers  in  the  Uni- 
versity, to  be  nominated  by  the  Court  itself,  and 
to  hold  office  for  five  years. 
(g)  The  Chairman  of  Convocation   and   two  other 

members  elected  by  Convocation. 
2.  All  Members  of  the  Court  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
election or  re-nomination  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terra  of  office. 

If  any  member  of  the  Court  shall  fuil  to  attend  a 
certain  number  of  meetings,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court, 
his  seat  shall  ipso  facto  become  vacant. 

The  Court  to  have  power  to  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  to  committees  of  its  own  body.  The  Chan- 
cellor and  Vice-Chancellor  to  be  ex-ojficio  members  of 
every  such  Committee  ;  and  of  the  remaining  members 
at  least  one-third  shall  be  nominated  from  among  the 
professorial  members  of  the  Court. 

4.  The  Senate  to  consist  of  all  the  Professors  of  the 
University. 

5.  Boards  of  Studies  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
from  among  the  Professors  and  Kxaminers.  One  such 
Board  to  be  appointed  for  each  group  of  cognate  sub- 
jects, as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined.  The 
Kxaininers  lor  the  time  being  to  form  part  of  every 
Board  of  Studies  which  deals  with  those  subjects  in 
which  they  they  examine.  The  Senate  to  have  power 
to  nominate  as  Member  of  a  Board  of  Studies  any 
I  rniversity  Teacher  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

6.  Convocation  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Members  of  the  Court,  the  Professors 
and  Examiners  of  the  University,  the  registered 
Doctors  and  Masters,  and  the  registered  Bachelors  of 
three  years'  standing.  All  members  of  Convocation 
of  the  existing  University  of  London  to  be  membors 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  new  University. 

III. — Powers  of  the  above-named  Bodies. 

1.  The  Court  and  its  Committees  to  have  control  over 
ail  University  affairs,  and  on  report  from  the  Senate  to 
appoint  all  Professors  and  Examiners,  and  to  confirm 
the  appointment  of  other  Teachers. 

All  Fees,  Donations,  and  Bequests  shall  be  paid  to 
and  vested  in  the  University  Court ;  and  in  case  of  the 
incorporation  of  existing  institutions  their  property 
and  funds  shall  become  University  Funds  under  control 
of  th6  University  Court,  the  conditions  attaching  to 
the  use  of  Trust  Funds  being  respected. 

2.  The  Sruale  and  its  Committees  to  have  charge  of 
all  purely  educational  matters,  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  Court ;  to  advise  the  Court  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Court 
as  may  seem  to  them  fit. 

3.  Convocation  to  have  power  to  elect  the  Member  or 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  representatives  on  the 
Court ;  and  also  to  discuss  University  affaire,  and  to 
have  power  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  case  of 
any  change  in  the  University  Charter  proposed  by  the 
Court. 
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IV. — As  to  Professors. 

Every  Professor  of  the  University  shall  be  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  University,  special  arrangements  being 
made,  where  necessary,  for  the  payment  of  Professors 
out  of  trust  or  corporate  funds. 

Each  Professor  of  the  University  to  be  ex-officio  an 
examiner  in  the  subject  of  his  Chair,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  take  part  in  every  examination  iu  that  subject. 

V. — As  to  the  Initial  Organisation  or  the 
University. 

A.  — The  existing  Teaching  Institutions  in  London 
which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  into,  or  into  connexion 
with  the  University  are — 

Bedford  College, 

Central  Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Insti- 
tute, 

Gresham  College, 

King's  College, 

Medical  Schools, 

Royal  College  of  Science, 

University  College. 
There  are  other  institutions,  especially  those  giving 
instruction  in  Pine  Arts  and  in  Law,  with  which  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  University  to  establish  relations. 

B.  — A  Statutory  Commission  to  be  appointed  : — 

1.  To  make  arrangements  for  bringing  the  existing 
Teaching  Institutions  of  the  higher  order  into  con- 
nexion with  the  University,  by  complete  or  partial 
incorporation,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  seem 
expedient. 

2.  To  have  power  to  deal  with  Trust  or  other  funds, 
or  to  present  a  Bill  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

3.  To  organise  the  first  Court  or  Senate  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  — 

(a.)  To  select  the  first  14  Members  elected  under 
Cap.  II.  d.  from  among  the  existing  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  from 
Members  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  those  Col- 
leges which  may  be  incorporated  in  such  propor- 
tion as  shall  seem  advisable  to  the  Commission, 
having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  vested  in- 
terests involved,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
educational  resources  which  may  be  placed  by  each 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  University. 

These  initial  appointments  to  last  for  10  years  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  10  years,  or  in  the  event  of 
vacancy  through  death  or  resignation,  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  Crown  as  above  provided. 

(b.)  To  nominate  the  Professors  who  are  to  form  the 
first  Senate. 

When  this  has  been  dom,  the  Court  shall  be 
constituted,  first,  by  the  appointments  made  as 
above  ;  secondly,  by  the  election  of  representatives 
by  the  Senate,  by  Convocation,  and  by  the  other 
Public  Bodies  mentioned  in  Chap.  II.  c. 

4.  After  the  complete  formation  of  the  first  Univer- 
sity Court,  the  Statutory  Commission  shall  resign  all 
control  over  the  University  into  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

5.  The  proposals  of  the  Statutory  Commission  not  to 
be  operative  until  they  have  been  made  public  for  a 
fixed  period.  All  persons  who  may  believe  that  their 
vested  interests  are  affected  thereby  to  have  the  right 
to  be  heard  before  the  Commission.    The  decision  of 


the  Commission,  after  such  persons  have  been  fully  Appendix 
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Papers  Nos, 
6  and  7. 

VI. — Powers  of  the  University.   

1.  After  the  functions  of  the  Statutory  Commission 
shall  have  ceased,  and  so  far  as  the  Commission  shall 
not  have  been  able  to  exercise,  or  shall  not  in  fact 
have  exercised  its  powers  in  this  behalf,  to  exercise  the 
powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Statutory  Commission 
under  Chap.  V.  B.  1. 

2.  To  organise  instruction  generally,  establish  and 
modify  curricula,  allocate  and  distribute  means  and 
materials,  recognise  or  withhold  recognition  of  courses 
and  places  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  powers  need- 
ful for  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of  University 
teaching. 

3.  To  institute  and  confer  degrees,  and  grant  certifi- 
cates, &c. ,  after  the  payment  of  such  fees,  and  upon  such 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  regulations,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  upon,  and  to  both  candi- 
dates who  have,  and  candidates  who  have  not,  attended 
University  or  other  recognised  courses  of  instruction. 

4.  To  confer  honorary  degrees,  and  to  confer  degrees 
with  exemption  from  any  or  all  of  the  examinations 
and  regulations  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

5.  To  provide  Scholarships,  Prizes,  &c,  attached  to 
examinations  or  degrees  or  not. 

6.  To  appoint  and  to  fix  and  pay  the  salaries  of  Pro- 
fessors and  other  Teachers,  and  of  Examiners,  and  to 
fix  and  receive  the  fees  payable  by  students  or  by  can- 
didates for  examination  or  for  degrees. 

7.  To  regulate  the  expenses,  powers,  and  procedure 
of  Convocation  within  the  Charter. 

8.  To  receive  all  grants,  endowments,  and  gifts.  To 
keep,  manage,  invest  and  deal  with  all  funds  for  Uni- 
versity purposes. 

9.  [Power  to  hold,  buy,  and  sell  land.] 

10.  To  hold,  manage,  sell,  and  deal  with  all  Univer- 
sity property. 

11.  To  suspend  or  dismiss  any  person  paid  by  the 
University,  and  to  exercise  discipline  in  respect  of 
candidates,  undergraduates,  and  graduates. 

To  annul  membership,  certificates,  and  diplomas  upon 
proper  grounds. 

To  take  proceedings  against  persons  falsely  pretend- 
ing to  University  Membership,  distinction  or  degrees ; 
in  cases  of  personation  ;  in  cases  of  counterfeiting  cer- 
tificates, diplomas,  &c,  or  other  University  writings ; 
in  cases  of  aiding  and  abetting  University  offences. 

12.  To  make  special  provision  for  the  advancement 
of  the  higher  learning  and  research;  arid  to  perform 
such  other  actions,  and  to  exercise  such  authority  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  education  and 
the  promotion  of  Science  and  Learning. 

13.  To  appoint  or  to  recognise  teachers  giving  in- 
struction of  a  more  or  less  academic  character  at 
institutions  and  colleges,  the  objects  or  the  standing  of 
which  render  complete  incorporation  with  the  Univer- 
sity undesirable. 

14.  To  institute  lectures  at  various  local  centres  of 
the  type  known  as  "  University  Exiension''  lectures. 

1-5.  The  control  exercised  by  the  University  over 
teaching  institutions,  and  the  teaching  directly  con- 
ducted by  the  University  itself  to  be  confined  to  the 
Metropolitan  area. 


PAPER  No.  7. 


Letter  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


1,  Savile  Row, 
Burlington  Gardens,  W., 
Gentlemen,  January  30,  1893. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  claims  of  Geography  to  a  Chair 
in  a  teaching  University,  should  such  an  institution 
be  established  in  London. 

In  188  U85  the  Council  undertook  an  inquiry  into 
the  position  of  geography  in  English  and  Continental 
education.  The  result  was  unfavourable  to  England  ; 
and  there  has  been  a  general  concurrence  of  testimony, 
according  with  their  own  strong  conviction,  that  the 
roost  effectual  step  towards  the  removal  of  our  in- 
feriority would  be  the  establishment  in  our  Univer- 
sities of  Chairs  or  Readerships,  similar  to  those  held 
in  Germany. 

Memorials  on  the  subject  were,  as  a  sequel  to  this 
o  82290. 


inquiry,  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and,  as  a  result,  a  Readership)  in  Geo- 
graphy was  established  at  the  former  University,  and 
a  Lectureship  at  the  latter.  I  send  you  the  numbers 
of  our  "  Proceedings"  containing  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  gentlemen  who  fill  these  Chairs,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  representations  of  the  Council 
have  been  justified  by  the  results. 

So  much  of  human  knowledge  and  human  interests 
is  bound  up  with  the  relations  and  interaction  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth,  the  study  of  which  is 
practically  embraced  in  geography,  that  there  are  few 
branches  of  education  which  do  not  present  a  geo- 
graphical aspect,  and  which  do  not  therefore  offer  a 
field  for  instruction  in  geography  in  combination  with 
some  other  subject. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  close  connexion 
of  history  and  geography,  or  upon  the  importance  of  a 
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knowledge  of  the  physical  coiiditions  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  world,  to  those  who  engage  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  political  affairs.  , 

Without  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  earth,  for 
which  Englishmen,  as  a  people,  have  the  largest  oppor- 
tunities and  the  least  preparation,  physical  students 
would  fail  to  grasp  the  true  character  and  relations  of 
the  various  sciences  of  observation,  such  as  anthro- 
pology, geology,  botany,  meteorology,  &c. 

I  send  you  also  a  copy  of  the  society's  Report  on 
Geographical  Education,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  a  place  the  subject  holds  in  foreign 
Universities.    I  would  especially  draw  your  attention 


to  the  representations  made  in  1871  and  1874,  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  Chairs  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  (pp.  7<J  and  81),  from  which  you  will  be  able 
further  to  learn  the  wide  and  important  Hold  which,  in 
the  conception  of  the  Council,  may  justly  be  allotted  to 
geography. 

I  have,  &c, 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff, 
President,  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
The  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Proposed  Charter  of  the 
Gresham  University. 


PAPER  No.  8. 


Sent  to  the  Commission  from  the  University  of  London  subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  the 
Evidence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Registrar: 


UNIVERSITY  OE  LONDON. 

Frdjj  "  Minutes  of  the  Senate." 
December  14th,  1892. 

The  Senate  having  reason  to  believe  that  a  distinct 
expression  of  opinion  may  be  useful  to  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  desire  to 
recall  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  during  last  year 
the  Senate  approved  at  scheme  for  a  re-constitution  of 
the  University  which  provided  for  the  constitution  of 
Faculties  consisting  of  teachers  and  of  Boards  of  Studies 
in  each  Faculty,  and  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Faculties ;  and  that  the  scheme  further 
proposed  to  confer  on  the  University  power  to  hold 
real  property  and  to  accept  grants,  gifts,  devises,  and 
legacies  for  the  purposes  of  the  University,  including 
the  establishment  of  Professorships  and  Lectureships, 
whether  attached  or  nor  to  any  particular  College,  and 
the  furtherance  of  regular  liberal  education  and  of 
original  research. 

The  Senate  now  desire  to  state  that,  if  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Senate  is 


prepared,  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
University,  and  with  a  view  to  its  reorganization  as  a 
teaching  University  in  and  for  London,  without  cur- 
tailment of  Iho  fund  ions  which  it  now  discharges, — 

(a)  To  establish  and  incorporate  with  the  University 
Faculties  in  Arts,  Science,  Laws,  and  Medicine, 
and  Boards  of  Studies  acting  thereunder. 

(I)  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Teaching  Institutions  of  the  higher 
rank. 

(c)  To  utilize  with  their  consent  existing  organiza- 
tions for  higher  education,  and  subject  to  such 
utilization  to  institute  and  maintain  Professorships 
and  Lectureships,  whether  for  academical  or  for 
other  purposes,  and  generally  to  assume  such 
functions  as  may  bo  required  for  the  furtherance 
and  superintendence  of  a  regular  liberal  education, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  original  research. 

(d)  To  accept  and  administer  fees  and  such  other 
funds,  public  or  private,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
may  be  granted  or  given  for  the  purposes  of  the 
reorganized  University. 

(V)  To  provide  for  the  adequate  representation  of  the 
Professoriate  on  the  Senate. 


I'AI'EU  No.  !». 


University  of  London,  W., 
March  7th,  1893. 

To  THE  SECRETARY  01  THE  GrESHAM  UNIVERSITY 

Commission. 

Sir, 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  desire, 
in  addition  to  the  communications  already  made,  to 
submit  to  the  Gresham  University  Commissioners  the 
following  considerations,  in  support  and  explanation 
of  the  Resolutions  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  on 
the  16th  of  December  1892.  At  present,  as  heretofore, 
the  Senate  confine  themselves  to  the  statement  of 
fundamental  principles  and  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
measures  which  appear  to  them  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  consequences  of  those  principles.  In 
view  of  the  many  conflicting  views  and  interests  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and,  if  possible,  recon- 
ciled, they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  undesirable 
to  enter  upon  questions  of  detail,  but  that  it  would  be 
mischievous,  in  so  far  as  such  a  course  might  be  inter- 
preted to  signify  that  the  Senate  are  committed  to  fix 
opinions  on  these  matters.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senate 
desire  to  leave  questions  of  this  kind  open  ;  all  the 
more,  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  has  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  them  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
those  proposals  on  which  the  Senate  believe  they  are 
substantially  at  one  with  Convocation  atid  with  the 
Association  for  promoting  a  Professorial  University. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  the  proposals 
thus  agreed  to  is,  that  there  shall  be  one,  and  only  one, 
University  in  London.  It  is  required  of  the  modern 
Metropolitan  University  that  it  shall  not  merely  sub- 
serve the  purposes  uf  ordinary  education  and  constitute 
the  highest  of  the  high  schools  and  examining  bodies 
for  young  people  ;  but  that  it  shall  contribute  to  the 
advancement|of  knowledge  and  play  the  part  of  a  centre 
for  all  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  As 
such  it  will  acquire  the  prestige  which  rightly  attaches 


to  an  Institution  comprising  within  its  organisation  all 
the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  all  the  most 
elaborate  appliances  for  teaching  and  research ;  it  will 
deserve  and  obtain  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  it 
will  receive  that  material  support  which  has  never  been 
withheld  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times  from 
institutions  of  recognised  public  utility.  Hence  it  may 
be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  University,  enlarged 
and  completed,  will  be  in  a  position,  not  merely  to  put 
the  remuneration  of  all  who  are  doing  University  work 
upon  a  sound  and  equitable  footing,  but  to  provide 
efficiently  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  research. 
Moreover,  it  will  possess  the  weight  and  authority 
which  will  enable  it  to  exert  a  proper  and  needful 
influence  on  professional  education  ;  and  in  its  regula- 
tions for  graduation  to  strike  a  just  balance  between 
the  requirements  of  practical  life  and  those  of  science 
and  learning. 

All  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  Senate  in  the  opinion  which  they  have 
already  expressed,  that  the  establishment  of  two,  neces- 
sarily competing,  Universities  in  London  must  result 
in  preventing  either  from  satisfactorily  performing  the 
high  functions  of  a  University  ;  that  it  would  confuse  the 
public  mind  ;  that  it  must  involve  the  waste  of  energy 
and  of  funds,  and  leave  the  present  regrettable  in- 
equalities of  remuneration  for  professorial  work  un- 
remedied. If  there  are  any  compensating  advantages, 
the  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  two  Universities 
have  not  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Senate  ; 
nor  has  any  good  evidence  been  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  assumption  that  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
at  present  performed  by  the  University  of  London  is, 
somehow  or  other,  incompatible  with  the  work  of  a 
Teaching  University. 

After  careful  deliberation,  therefore,  the  Senate  for- 
mulated the  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  London  which,  in  their  judgment,  suffice 
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to  meet  the  indispensable  requirements  of  modern 
times,  in  the  Resolutions  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Should  the  Commission  decide,  in  accordance  with 
the  earnest  representations  of  the  Senate,  to  recom- 
mend— 

1.  That  the  present  University  of  London  and  the 
various  Teaching  Institutions  of  higher  rank  which 
may  desire  connexion  with  it  shall  constitute  one 
organic  whole,  with  common  and  equitably  ad- 
justed, financial  arrangements  ; 

2.  That  the  Professoriate  shall  be  adequately  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate  ; 

3.  That  proper  provision  shall  bo  made  for  the  higher 
learning  and  research  ; — 


the  Senate  conceive  that  no  difficulty  will  arise  in 
adjusting  matters  of  detail ;  for  example,  by  a  Statutory 
Commission,  before  which  the  University  and  the  Teach- 
ing Institutions  in  question  would  place  their  views 
respecting  matters  which  lie  outside  these  fundamental 
conditions,  and  are  of  relatively  minor  importance. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
change  of  opinion  which  is  in  progress,  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  University  in 
the  future  should  be  unduly  restricted  by  Charter. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       James  Paget, 
Vice-Chancellor. 


Appendix 
No.  58. 
Papers  Nos 
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PAPER  10. 


Outline  of  Scheme  for  the  Reconstitution  of  the  University. 


(Adopted  by  the  Annual  Committee  of  Convocation 
on  December  9th,  1892.) 

I. — Objects  of  Incorporation. 

1.  The  purposes  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  so  defined  as  to  include  in  addition  to  the 
existing  purposes  the  organisation  of  regular  and 
liberal  education  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and 
especially  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  encourage- 
ment of  original  research. 

II. — Constitution. 

2.  The  University  to  consist  of: — 

i.  Members — 

(a.)  Fellows. 
(I I.)  Graduates. 

(c.)  Professors,  Examiners,  Teachers,  and 
Demonstrators  of  the  University  dur- 
ing their  respective  terms  of  office. 

ii.  Undergraduates. 

III. — Senate. 

3.  The  Senate  shall  be  the  executive  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  consist  of  the  Chancellor  and  39  Fellows  to 
be  appointed  as  follows: — 

i.  The  Chancellor  and  seven  Fellows  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  grant 
from  the  Treasury,  three  of  such  Fellows  to  be 
nominated  in  respect  of  National  Museums  and 
libraries  in  London. 

ii.  The  Chairman  of  Convocation  (ex-officio)  and 
11  other  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  Convocation. 

iii.  Ten  Fellows  representing  the  Faculties  of 
the  University,  and  distributed  as  follows  : — Arts 
arid  Music  three,  Laws  one,  Medicine  two,  Science 
two,  Divinity  one,  Technology  one. 

iv.  The  President  of  University  College,  London, 
the  Principal  of  King"s  College,  London,  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and 
the  President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

v.  Four  Fellows  representing  the  Municipal 
Authorities  of  London,  viz. : — The  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  London  County  Council,  on  condition 
of  an  adequate  endowment  from  each  authority 
represented. 

4.  Members  of  the  Senate  other  than  those  appointed 
under  section  iv.  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  only, 
but  to  be  re-eligible,  with  provision  for  the  retirement 
of  some  members  every  three  years. 

I V . — Con  vocati  on. 

5.  Convocation  to  continue  as  at  present,  and  to  re- 
tain its  existing  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  to 
include  graduates  of  tbe  existing  University. 

6.  Convocation  to  appoint  at  least  two  members  of 
each  Board  of  Studies. 

V. — Teaching  Staff. 

7.  There  shall  be  a  University  Professoriate,  and  a 
staff  of  Teachers  and  Demonstrators. 

8.  All  appointments  shall  be  vested  in  Senate,  and 
shall  be  held  during  their  pleasure.    Tbe  Senate  shall 


have  power  to  appoint  members  of  the  Teaching  Staffs 
of  the  Colleges  or  other  higher  educational  institutions 
as  University  Professors,  Teachers,  and  Demonstrators, 
with  endowments  from  the  funds  of  the  University,  on 
condition  that  the  appointment  to  such  chairs  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs  should  pass  to  the  University. 

9.  Although  the  University  must  be  centralised  for 
certain  purposes,  with  its  own  lectures,  laboratories, 
and  libra  ries,  yet  the  teaching  of  the  University  should 
be  given  at  various  centres,  according  to  requirements. 

10.  Tbe  National  Maiseums  and  libraries  to  be  avail- 
able for  members  and  undergraduates  of  the  University 
in  consideration  of  their  representation  on  the  Senate, 
as  provided  hi  paragraph  3,  sub-section  i. 

VI. — Faculties. 

11.  There  shall  be  seven  Faculties,  viz. : — 

i.  Arts,  ~1 

ii.  Laws, 

iii.  Medicine.   I  Examinations    wherein  shall 

iv.  Science.     f     result  in  degrees, 
v.  Divinity, 

vi.  Music,  J 

vii.  Technology,  Examinations  wherein  shall  re- 

sult in  certificates  or  diplomas. 

All  branches  of  knowledge  not  qualifying  for  a  degree 
and  not  included  in  any  other  Faculty  shall  be  included 
in  the  faculty  of  Arts. 

12.  Each  Faculty  shall  consist  of  all  the  persons  for 
the  time  being  answering  the  following  descriptions  :■ — 

i.  All  University  Professors  in  the  subjects  com- 
prised in  their  Faculty. 

ii.  Such  other  Teachers  and  Demonstrators  (if 
subjects  comprised  in  the  Faculty  as  may  be 
recognised  by  the  University. 

iii.  The  Examiners  of  the  University  in  subjectF 
comprised  in  the  Faculty. 

13.  Each  Faculty  shall  appoint — 

(a.)  Members  of  the  Senate. 
(b.)  From  its  own  body  members  of  a  Board 
of  Studies. 

VII. — Boakps  of  Studies. 

It.  Each  Board  of  Studies  shall  consist  of  members 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  and  two  members  appointed 
by  Convocation. 

15.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  shall  be 
consultative  only,  viz.: — (1)  to  consider  and  report 
upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate  ;  (2)  to 
represent  to  the  Senate  its  opinion  upon  any  matter 
connected  with  the  degrees  and  examinations  and 
teaching  of  the  subject  of  its  Faculty;  (3)  to  de- 
liberate, if  so  requested,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Senate,  or  any  Committee  thereof;  and  (4)  to  meet 
and  act  concurrently  with  any  other  Board  or  Board 
of  Studies  on  particular  subjects. 

16.  The  Boards  of  Studies  shall  also  advise  as  to 
regulations  in  connexion  with  Museums,  Laboratories, 
&c. 

VIII.— Degrees  and  Examinations. 

17.  The  imperial  character  of  the  University  to  be 
retained  and  its  examinations  to  remain  open  to  all 
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Appendix       candidates  who  have  complied  with  the  regulations, 

No.  58.       irrespective  of  the  place  or  manner  of  their  education. 
Papers  Nos.        18.  The  standard  of  attainment  for  matriculation  and 
10  and  11.      the  various  examinations  in  all  the  Faculties  to  be 
maintained  at  as  high  a  level  as  at  present. 

19.  Eestrictive  regulations  as  to  compulsory  intervals 
of  time  between  Matriculation  and  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination,  and  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation in  Medicine  and  M.B.  Examination  to  be 
abolished;  provided  always  that  the  usual  medical 
curriculum  required  by  the  General  Medical  Council 
shall  have  been  passed  through  by  a  candidate  before 
he  presents  himself  for  the  final  M.B. 


20.  The  Examinations  in  Divinity  to  be  confined  to 
the  testing  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  in  no  way  con- 
cerned with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Students. 

21.  The  University  to  have  power  to  grant  certificates 
or  diplomas  as  well  as  degrees. 

22.  The  University  not  to  have  power  to  grant 
Honorai-y  or  ad  eundem  degrees,  or  to  allow  of  pro- 
oedure  to  a  higher  degree  without  examination. 

23.  The  University  to  have  power  to  hold  real  pro- 
perty, and  to  accept  endowments,  grants,  gifts,  devises, 
and  legacies,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. 


PAPER  No.  11. 


(Referred  to  in  Report,  Part  II. : — Law.) 


Ecole  Libre 
des 

SCIENCES  rOLITIQDES. 
27,  Rue  Saint-Cuillaumc,  a  Paris, 
Vingt-deuxiemo  Annee  (1892-189.'?). 
Les  Cours  Ouviuroxt  le  Lundi  7  Novemjsre  1892. 


Conseil  D'Administratiok. 

MM.  E.  Andre,  President  du  Conseil ;  Hely  D'Oissol, 
Vice-President ;  E.  Boutmy,  de  l'Institut,  Directeur 
de  l'Ecole  ;  Alfred  Andre,  regent  de  la  Banque  do 
France  ;  Aynard,  depute.  Vice-President  do  la 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Lyon  ;  Jean  Casiinir- 
Perier,  Vice-President  de  la  Chambre  des  deputes; 
Conite  Chaptal ;  (iriolet,  maitrc  des  requetes 
lionorairo  au  Conseil  d'Etat,  Vice-President  du 
Conseil  d'administration  du  chemin  de  fcr  du 
Nord ;  comte  L.  de  Segur,  administratcur  du 
chcmin  de  fer  d'Orleans;  Jacques  Siegfried, 
banquier;  H.  Taine,  de  1' Academic  I'raucaise ; 
C.  de  Varigny. 

Commissaire :  M.  Louis  Muller,  Industriel. 

EiVSEIGNEMENT. 

I. — Directeur. 

M  lirnile  Boutmy,  Mernbre  de  l'Institut,  Membre  da 
Conseil  Supericur  de  l'lnstruction  Publique. 

IT. — Comite  de  Perfectionnement. 

MM.  Aucoc,  de  l'Institut;  Barthelerny  Saint-Hilaire, 
de  l'Institut,  senatcur,  ancien  ministre  ;  Clavery,  di- 
recteur des  affaires  commerciales  et  consulaires  au 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres;  Flourens,  depute, 
ancien  ministre,  professeur  honoraire  de  l'Ecole  ;  Glas- 
son,  de  l'Institut.  professeur  a  la  Faculte  de  Droit, 
professeur  honornire  de  l'Ecole;  S.  Goldschmidt,  fon- 
dateur  d'unc  chaire  d' Economic  politique  a  l'Ecole; 
Humbert,  senateur,  premier  President  de  la  Cour  des 
comptes :  Janet,  de  l'Institut,  professeur  honoraire  de 
l'Ecole  ;  Laferriere,  Vice-President  du  Conseil  d'Etat ; 
P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  de  l'Institut;  Machart,  inspecteur 
generai  des  Finances;  Marques  di  Braga,  conseiller 
d'Etat ;  Nisard,  directeur  des  affaires  poiitiques  et  du 
contentieux  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  ;  G. 
Picot,  de  l'Institut :  A.  Ribot,  depute,  ministre  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres,  professeur  honoraire  de  l'Ecole ; 
Leon  Say,  de  l'Academie  francaise._  depute,  ancien 
ministre,  professeur  honoraire  de  l'Ecole;  Ch.  Tran- 
chant,  ancien  conseiller  d'Etat ;  Vallon,  administrates 
du  chemin  de  fer  du  Nord. 

III. — Corps  Enseignant. 

MM.  Levasseur,  de  l'Institut. 
Albert  Sorel,  de  l'Institut. 

H.  Gaidoz,  directeur  a  I'll  cole  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
Lyon-Caen,  professeur  a  la  Faculte  de  Droit. 
Renault,  professeur  a.  la  Faculte  de  Droit. 
Funck-Brentano. 

Colonel  Niox,  professeur  a  l'Ecole  superieure  de 
Guerre. 

Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  de  l'Institut. 


Albert  Vandal. 
Raymond  Kcechlin. 

E.  Boutmy,  de  l'Institut,  directeur  do  l'Ecole. 
Jules  Dietz. 

Andre  Lebon,  chef  de  cabinet  du  president  du 

Se'nat. 

J.  Flach,  professeur  au  College  de  France. 
Levi-Pruhl,  professour  agrege  de  l'Universite. 
Gabriel  Alix. 

Le  Vavasseur  de  Precourt,  maitre  des  requetes  au 
Conseil  d'Etat,  commissaire  du  Gouverncment. 

Dunoyer,  ancien  conseiller  d'Etat. 

Cheysson,  inspecteur  general  des  Ponts  et  Chaus- 
sees,  })rofesseur  d'economie  politique  a-  l'Ecole 
des  Mines. 

De  Foville.  chef  du  bureau  de  statistiquo  au  Minis- 
tere des  Pinanees,  professeur  an  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  • 

Rem''  Stourm,  ancien  inspecteur  ties  Finances  et 
administrates  des  Contributions  indircctcs. 

Aug.  Arnaune,  chef  de  bureau  a,  la  Direction 
generale  des  Doupnes. 

Raphael-Georges  Levy,  banquier. 

Boulanger,  conseiller  referendaire  a  la  (Jour  des 
Comptes. 

Dubois  Do  L'Estang,  inspecteur  des  Finances. 

Plaffain,  inspecteur  des  Finances. 

Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  de  l'Institut,  professeur  au 
College  de  France. 

Silvestre,  ancien  chef  de  la  Justice  indigene  en 
Cochinchine. 

Houdas,  professeur  a,  l'Ecole  des  langues  orien- 
tals vivantes. 

Henri  Cordier,  professeur  a  l'Ecole  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes. 

Wilhelm,  secretaire  du  Comite  du  Contentieux  de 
la  Marine  et  des  Colonies. 

Paul  Pelet,  membre  du  Conseil  supericur  des 
Colonies. 

Leser,  professeur  a  l'Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussecs. 
Morel,  professeur  au  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand. 
Louis  Leger,  professeur  au  College  dc  Prance. 

Secretaires  :  MM.  Ch.  Dupuis  et  R.  Pinot. 
M.  L.  Poinsard,  Bibliothccaire. 

Annee  1892-93. 

Tableau  et  Programmes  des  Cours  Regulieks  du 
7  Novembre  1892  au  3  Juin  1893. 

Nota. —  Une  brochure  speciale  donne  des  details  com- 
plots  sur  I'enseignement  de  l'Ecole  et  les  carriercs  aux- 
quelles  elle  prepare. 

Legislation  Civile  Comparee. 

M.  Jacques  Flach,  Professour  au  College  de  France. 

(Une  lepon  2>ur  semaine.) 

Le  Droit  de  famille. 

I.  Histoire  du  droit  de  famille. 

La  famille  comme  unite  politique. — Societes  anti- 
ques.— Puissance  paternelle  et  maritale. — Copropriete 
de  famille. — Vestiges  actuels  de  cet  etat  primitif: 
Russie,  Slaves  meridionaux,  orient,  etc. 

Le  droit  de  famille  subordonne  an  regime  foncier. — 
Societe  feodale. 

L'individu,  unite  politique. — Consequences  au  point 
de  vue  du  droit  de  famille. — Society  modernes. 
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II.  Le  droit  dc  famillc  considere  dans  son  orgauisme. 
Mariage. — Le  mariage  religieux  et  le  mariage  civil. 

— Regimes  matrimoniaux. — Condition  de  la  femme. — 
Divorce  et  separation  de  corps. 

III.  Le  droit  de  famille  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le 
droit  public. 

Regimes  successoraux  en  vigueur  dans  les  divers 
pays. — Partage  egal. — Droit  de  masculinite. — Droit 
d'ainesse  et  de  juveigneurie. 

Liberte  de  tester. — Reserve  hereditaire.  Partage 
descendants. — Substitutions  et  majorats. 

Organisation  et  Pratique  Administratis"  es  en  Peance 

ET  DANS  LES  PAYS  EtRANGERS. 

M.  Le  Vavasseur  de  Precourt,  Maitre  des  Requetes  au 
Conseil  d'Etafc,  Comraissaire  du  Gouvernement. 

(JJne  lecon  par  semaine.) 

I.  Organisation  du  pouvoir  central. — Principes  gene- 
raux  de  droit  public  et  administratif . — Separation  des 
pouvoirs. — Pouvoir  constituent,  pouvoir  executif,  pou- 
voir legislatif;  droit  electoral. 

II.  Organisation  administrative.  —  President  de  la 
Republique. — Ministres. — Conseil  d'Etat. — Juridiction 
administrative,  ses  organes,  ses  regies  de  competence 
et  de  procedure. — Conflits. — Oour  des  Comptes. — In- 
struction publique. — Conseil  superieur. — Regime  des 
cultes. — Armee,  recrutement,  etat  des  officiers. 

III.  Organisation  judiciaire. —  Comparaison  avec  les 
pays  etrangers. 

Matieres  Administratives. 

M.  Gabriel  Alix. 
(Deux  lecons  par  semaine.) 

I.  Introduction:  Resume  des  principes  gene'raux  du 
droit  administratif  franeais. 

II.  Administration  locale. — Idees  generates  sur  l'admi- 
nistration  provinciale  dans  les  divers  Etats  d'Europe. — 
De  l'administration  provinciale  dans  Fancien  regime. — 
Du  dr'partement. — Son  histoire. — Budget  departemental. 
— Des  divers  services  publics  departementaux. — Voirie 
departementale. — Chemins  de  fer  d'interet  local. — Com- 
mune.— Origines  de  la  commune. — Patrimoine  com- 
munal.— Des  clivers  marches  passes  au  nom  de  la 
commune. — Budget. — Octrois. — De  l'aceroisscment  des 
charges  locales  en  France  depuis  cinquante  ans. — Des 
divers  services  publics  communanx.— Voirie  communale. 
—Chemins  vicinaux  et  rnraux. — Concours  pecuniaire  de 
la  commune  a  divers  services  de  l'Etat:  cultes  et 
instruction  primaire. — Sections  de  commune. — Syndi- 
cats  de  commune. — Administration  des  grandes  capi- 
tales :  Londres,  Berlin,  Pai'is. — Du  mouvement  de 
decentralisation  qui  s'est  produit  en  Prance  depuis  1830. 
— Du  mouvement  dc  centralisation  qui  s'est  produit 
dans  d'autres  Etats. 

III.  Colonies  francaises  et  Algerie. — Organisation. — 
Budget  colonial. — Administration  de  1' Algerie  et  de  la 
Tunisie. 

IV.  Des  etablissemenis  publics  et  d'utilite  publique. — 
Question  de  la  propriete  des  personnes  morales. — Prin- 
cipals institutions  d'assistance  publique  et  de  prevoy- 
ance  :  Caisses  des  retraites  ;  Caisscs  d'epargne  postales. 

Finances  Francaises  et  Etrangeres. 

M.  Rene  Stourm,  Ancien  Inspecteur  des  Finances  et 
Ancien  Administrateur  des  Contributions  indirectes. 

(One  lecon  par  semaine.) 

I.  Revenus  publics  :  impots  et  domaine. — Definition  de 
l'impot. — Qualites  qu'il  doit  posseder. — Analyse  et 
detail  des  diverses  formes  d'impot :  Impots  directs, 
impots  de  repartition  i  t  de  quotite. — Impots  sur  le 
revenu.— Impots  indirects. — Impots  de  consommation. 
— Monopoles  exerccs  ou  delegue's  par  l'Etat. — Revenus 
divers. — Domaines. — Forets. — Revenus  de'partmentaux, 
communaux  et  colcniaux. 

II.  liessources  eHraordinaires. — Credit  public. --Em- 
prunts  et  dette. — Amortissement. — Conversions.— Cours 
force. — Dette  flottante. — Moyens  de  tresorerie. 

M.  Dubois  de  l'Estang,  Inspecteur  des  Finances. 

(JJne,  conference  par  semaine.) 

Etude  detaillee.  et  pratique  sur  radministration 
financiere  en  France. — Analyse  du  decret  du  31  Mai 
1862  :  Comptabilite  de  l'Etat, 


M.  Plaffain.  Inspecteur  des  Finances.  Appendix. 

1  No.  58. 

(Une  conference  par  semaine.)  Paper  No.  11. 

Legislation  des  impots  et  organisation  des  regies 
financieres. — Attributions  des  agents  de  chaque  ad- 
ministration. —  Contributions  indirectes,  Douanes, 
Postes  et  Telegraphes. 

Nota. — II  sera  fait  en  outre  une  conference  d'interro- 
gation  pour  les  candidats  a  l'lnspection. 

M.  Boulanger,  Conseiller  referendaire  a  la  Cour  des 
Comptes. 

[Deux  conferences  par  semaine.) 

Examen  theorique  et  pratique  des  reglements  sur  la 
comptabilite  publique.  —  Budget  general  de  l'Etat ; 
controle  legislatif,  administratif  et  judiciaire. 

Economie  Politique. 

M.  Cbeysson,  Inspecteur  general  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  professeur  a  l'Ecole  des  Mines. 

(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

Introduction. — Besoins ;  Travail;  Richesse  ;  Utilite; 
Capital. 

Da  Statistique. — Son  role  vis-a-vis  de  l'Economie 
politique. 

1.  Production.  —  Travail :  Division  du  Travail ; 
Liberte  du  travail. — Capital :  les  machines.  La  nature  : 
la  propriete ;  questions  agraires. — Le  classement  des 
industries. — Le  climat  et  les  lieux. 

2.  Repartition. — Salaire. — Rente. — Interet. — Profit. 
Rapport  entre  le  capital  et  le  travail. — Importance  et 

caracteres  de  1'harmonie. — Patronage. — Association. — 
Institution  de  prevoyance. — Syndicats. — Greves. — Col- 
lectivisme. 

3.  Circulation. — Echange  ;  Valeur  ;  Monnaie;  Credit; 
1  anques. — Transports. — Commerce ;  Douanes. 

f.  Consommation. — Consommations  publiques  et  pri- 
vecs. — l'Etat ;  son  role  ses  limites. — L'impot. — Les 
travaux  publics. 

Nota. — Des  conferences  libres  snr  les  questions  agri- 
coles  au  point  de  vue  economique  seront  faites  par  M.  D. 
Zola,  professeur  h  l'Ecole  d'agrieulture  de  Grignon. 

Geografhie  Commebciale  et  Statistique. 

M.  Levasseur,  de  lTnstitut. 

(1"  trimestre.    Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

Les  grandes  routes  de  commerce  et  les  principales 
marchandises  dans  l'antiquite  et  au  moyen  age  jusqu'a 
la  de'eouverte  de  l'Ameriqae. — Les  grands  marches  du 
monde  de  la  de'eouverte  de  l'Amerique  jusqu'a  l'ere  des 
chemins  de  fer. — Coup  d'oeil  sur  les  grandes  regions 
economiques  du  globe. — Les  chemins  de  fer,  leur 
histoire  en  Europe  et  aux  Etats-Unis.  Etat  actuel  dans 
le  monde. — Les  routes  de  terre  et  la  navigation  in- 
terieure. — Les  grands  ports  du  monde. — La  navigation 
a  vapeur. — Etat  actuel  de  la  marine  marchande  (voile 
et  vapeur). — Le  commerce  compare  des  grands  Etats 
du  moncle. 

M.  de  Foville,  Professeur  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  chef  du  bureau  de  statistique  et  de  legisla- 
tion comparee  au  Ministere  des  Finances. 

(2e  trimestre.    Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

Productions  principales,  grandes  industries  et  com- 
merces internationaux :  Les  cere'ales. — La  viande. — Les 
boissons. — Les  matieres  premieres.  —  Combustibles, 
textiles,  metaux,  etc. — Or  et  argent. — 'Regime  econo- 
mique ot  richesse  comparee  des  principaux  Etats. 

Commerce  Exterieur  et  Legislation  Douanierb. 

M.  Arnaune,  Chef  de  Bureau  a  la  Direction  Generale 
des  Douanes. 

(  Une  conference  par  semaine.) 

Transformations  successives  du  systeme  commercial 
de  la  France. — Le  commerce  exterieur  aux  xvn",  xvnie, 
et  xixc  siecles. — Legislation  douaniere. — Commerce 
general  et  commerce  special. — Tarifs. — Modes  d'evalua- 
tion, — Tableaux  du  commerce  exterieur. 
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Appendix  Affaires  de  Banque. 

Paper  No.  11.  M.  Raphael-Georges  Levy. 

(Une  conference  par  semaine.) 

Gencralites. — Utilite  da  cours. — Historique. — Idees 
fondamentales  sur  lesqnelles  repose  la  banque. 

Theorie  de  l'interet  de  l'argent. — Description  des 
principales  operations  de  banque.  —  Comptabilite. — 
Lettre  de  change. — Theorie  du  change. — Questions 
monetaires. — Double  et  simpleetalon. — Billetde  banque. 
— Cours  force. — Banques  d'emission. — Revue  des  priu- 
cipales banques  d'emission  du  monde. — Banques  par- 
ticulieres  :  banques  de  depot  et  associations  financieres. 
— Etude  desbilans. — Banques  foncieres. 

Revue  sommaire  et  description  des  diverses  cate- 
gories de  titres  mobiliera. — Rapports  de  la  banque  et  de 
la  Bourse. 

Nota. — Des  conferences  libres  et  cxcrciccs  sur  la 
comptabilite  seront  faits  par  M.  des  Essarts,  chef  des 
etudes  economiques  a  la  Banque  de  France. 

Droit  des  Gens. 
M.  Funck-Brentano. 

(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

Le  droit  des  gens  en  temps  de  guerre. — reorganisa- 
tion des  armees  et  leur  conduite  dans  les  pays  envahis. 
— Rapports  des  LStats  et  des  armees  ennemies. — Droits 
et  devoirs  des  neutres. — Lc  droit  des  gens  maritime,  la 
traite.  la  guerre  et  la  neutralite  maritimes. 

De  progres  et  la  decadence  des  Etats  dans  leurs  rap- 
ports avec 'la  pratique  et  les  doctrines  du  droit  des  gens. 

Droit  International. 

M.  Renault,  professeur  a  Faculte  de  droit. 

(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 
Nationality  d'originc ;  naturalisation;  consequences 
d'un  demembrcment  de  tcrritoire. — Territoire  ;  traites 
de  limites  et  de  vosinage. — Condition  des  e'trangers 
(Legislation;  traites  de  commerce  et  d'etablissement 
Capitulations,  traites  avec  l'Extreme-Orient). — Statuts 
personnel  et  reel;  execution  des  jugements  et  actes 
etrangers ;  competence  a.  l'egard  des  etrangers. — Ap- 
plication de  la  loi  penalc  ;  extradition. 

Geographie  et  Ethnographie. 

M.  Gaidoz,  Directeur  a  l'Ecole  dos  llautes  Etudes. 

(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 
L'Empire  d'Allemague  et  le  pangermanisme :  Origines 
historiques  :  la  nationalite  allemande*et  Jes  nationalites 
non  allemandcs  de  l'empire. — Les  Allemands  de  Russie 
et  les  provinces  baltiques. — L'eleraent  allemand  en 
Autriohe. — La  Suisse.— Les  Pays-Has.  la  Belgique  et  le 
Luxembourg.— La  France,  l'ltalie.  l'Espagne  et  le  Por- 
tugal. —  Le  Royaume-Uni  de  Grande-Bretagne  et 
d'lrlande.  —  Formation  historique  de  ces  diflerents 
Etats. — Repartition  et  situation  des  nationalites  et  des 
religions  dans  ces  Etats. 

Histoire  Diplomatique  de  l'Europe  de  1789  a  1818. 
M.  Albert  Sorel,  de  l'lnstitut. 

(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

1.  Droit  public  de  l'Europe  en  1789. 

2.  La  Revolution  francaise  et  l'Europe. 
?>.  L'Empire  franeais  et  l'Europe. 

4.  Le  Congres  de  Vienne  et  les  traites  de  1815. 

5.  La  Restauratioii.  —  Congres  d'Aix-la-C'hapelle. — 
L'Europe  en  1818. 

M.  Albert  Sorel,  de  l'lnstitut. 

(Une  conference  par  semaine.) 
Les  services  diplomatiques  en  1789. — Des  sources  de 
l'histoire  diplomatique  en  general.— Sources  de  cette 
histoire  de  1789  a,  1818.— Analyse  et  etude  dos  textes. — 
Exereices  pratiques. — Procedure  d'une  negociation. 

Histoire  Coxstitutionnelle  pe  l'Europe  depuis  1789. 
M.  Andre  Lebon,  Chef  de  cabinet  du  president  du  Senat. 
(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 
Les  constitutions   de  l'AUemagne,   de  l'Autriche- 
Hongrie,  de  la  Suisse,  de  l'ltalie  et  de  la  Belgique. 


Histoire  des  Idees  Politiques  et  de  l'esprit  public 
pendant  les  deux  derniers  sikcles. 

M.  Levy-Bruhl,  Professeur  agrege"  de  l'TJniVersit6'. 

(Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

L'evolution  de  l'esprit  public  en  Allemagne  de  1815 

a  1860. 

Organisation  Militaire  comparee. 

M.  le  colonel  Niox,  professeur  a,  l'Ecole  superieure  do 
Guerre. 

(Una  lecon  par  semaine.) 

Geographie  strategique  et  organisation  militaire 
comparee  des  principaux  Etats. 

L'Empire  Allemand.  Constitution  de  l'Empirc.  — 
Organisation  defensive  de  ses  frontieres. — Armees  et 
procedes  de  mobilisation. 

Monarchic  auslro-hougroise.  Competition  des  races. — 
Situation  strategique  vis-a-vis  de  l'AUemagne,  do  la 
Russie,  de  I'ltalie  et  <les  Etats  danubiens. 

Italic.  System  e  de  defense  do  ses  frontieres  de  terre 
et  de  mcr.— Armce  et  flottc. 

Petits  Elals  de  l'Europe  occidentale.  Suisse  et 
Belgique  ;  conditions  de  leur  neutralite. — Pays-Bas. 

Russie.  1°  Situation  strategique  vis-a-vis  de  l'AUe- 
magne, de  l'Autriclie-llongric  et  de  l'Empire  Ottoman. 
2°  Situation  des  Busses  dans  l'Asic  centrale  et  cn 
Transcaucasie.  Lours  relations  avec  l'Empiro  Ottoman, 
la  Perse,  la  Chine,  1' Afghanistan. 

L'Empire  OHovinu  et  les  El  a  Is  daunhiens.  Situation 
politique  et  militaire  respective  do  la  Roumanie,  de  la 
Serbie,  de  la  Bulgaria  et  do  la  Tnrquio. 

L'Angleterre.  Sa  puissance  maritime  ct  son  developpo- 
meut  colonial,  ses  positions  strategiqucs  sur  les 
grandes  routes  de  navigation. 

Bassin  de  to  Mediterranee.  Etats  riverains.  Leur  puis- 
sance relative,  leurs  interetsmilitaires  et  commerciaux. 

Afrique.  1°  Afrique  du  nord  :  Maroc,  Algerie,  Tunisie, 
Tripolitainc,  Bgypte.  Le  mouvement  musulman.  2" 
Entreprises  de  decouverte  et  de  colonisation  dans 
1'  Afrique  centrale,  dans  les  bassin  du  Niger  et  du  Congo. 
3°  Developpmeiit  dos  protectorats  anglais  et  allemands 
dans  l'Al'rique  australe  ct  sur  les  cotes  orientales. 

Asie.  Mers  des  Indies  et  dela  Chine. — L'Inde  anglaise. 
— Annam  et  Cocbinchine. — Les  routes  du  Pacifique. 

Systemes  Coloniaux.* 
M.  Paul  Leroy-Hcaulicu  de  l'lnstitut. 

(Une,  lecon  par  semaine.) 

Des  systemes  coloniaux  des  principaux  pays :  Espagne, 
Portugal,  Angleterre,  llollaudc,  France. 

Droit  Annamite.* 

M.  Silvestre,  ancien  chef  de  la  Justice  indigene  en 
Cochinchine. 

(Deu  r  conferences  par  semaine.) 

Origines,  histoire  et  philosophie  du  droit  annamite. 

Lois  religieuscs  ct  rituclles;  administratives  ;  civiles; 
criminelles ;  commerciales,  etc. 

Regimes  politique,  legislatif,  civil,  administratif  et 
judiclaire  :  i'litat,  le  souverain,  les  ministeres,  la  pro- 
vince, l'arrondissement,  le  canton,  la  commune,  la 
famille  et  l'individu. 

Impe-ts,  travaux  publics. — Agriculture,  commerce  et 
industrie. 

Histoire  des  Rapports  des  Etats  occidentaux  avec 
l'extrkme-orient. 

M.  Cordier,  professeur  a  l'Ecole  des  langues  orientales 
vivantes. 

( Une  lecon  par  semaine.) 

I.  Notions  sommaires  pour  l'epoque  anterieure  au 
xviiV  siecle  ;  de'eouverte  du  Cap  de  bionne-Esperance  ; 
completes  portugaises;  expeditions  bollandaises. — La 
France  et  1'Anglcterre  aux  ludes  au  xvnic  siecle. 

II.  L'Angleterre,  la  France,  la  Russie,  les  Btats-Unis 
et  l'AUemagne  dans  les  pays  de  1' Extreme-Orient  au 

xixc  siecle.  .  . 

III.  Histoire  contemporamc  :  la  Chine,  la  Cochin- 
chine,  le  Tongking.  Siam  et  le  Japon  depuis  1860. 
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CUUES  COMPLEMENTALRES. 
Legislation  des  chemins  de  fer.* 
M.  Lyon-Caen,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  de  Droit. 

I.  Historique  du  developpement  des  chemins  de  fer  en 
France. — Periode  de  1823  a  1851. — Premieres  conces- 
sions :  leurs  caracteres  generaux.  leur  duree.  Discus- 
sions de  1837  et  de  1838  a  la  Chambre  des  deputes : 
construction  et  exploitation  par  l'Etat  ou  par  l'industrie 
privee.  Loi  du  11  juin  1842  :  plan  gcmeral  du  reseau, 
systeme  des  concessions  mixtes. — Crise  de  1847  et  de 
1848.    Exploitation  de  plusienrs  lignes  par  l'Etat. 

Periode  de  1852  a  1870.  —  Concessions  de  longue 
duree.  Fusions.  Formation  de  six  grandes  compagnies. 
Crise  de  1858.  —  Conventions  financieres  de  1859. 
Creation  des  compagnies  secondaires.  Chemins  de  fer 
d'interet  local  (loi  du  12  juillet  1865). 

Periode  de  1871  a.  1882. — Reprise  du  developpement 
des  lignes  ferrees.  Situation  facheuse  des  coinpagnies 
secondaires  et  d'interet  local.  Loi  du  18  mai  1878  : 
rachat  de  2615 ,  kilometres  par  l'litat  et  constitution 
d'un  reseau  d'Etat.  Plan  des  grands  travaux  (loi  du 
17  juillet  1879). — Modification  de  la  legislation  sur  les 
chemins  de  fer  d'interet  local  (loi  du  11  juin  1880). 

Periode  de  1883  a  1891. — Conventions  financieres  de 
1883  conclues  entre  l'Etat  et  les  grandes  compagnies. 
Leurs  resultats. — Notions  sur  l'histoire  du  developpe- 
ment des  chemins  de  fer  dans  les  principaux  Etats 
etrangers. 

II.  Des  lots  relatives  a  1 '  etablissement  des  chemins  de 
for. — De  la  declaration  d'utilite  publique. — Des  conces- 
sions.— Concessions  de  gre  a  gre  et  par  voie  d'adjudi- 
cation. — Etfets  des  concessions. — De  leur  duree  et  des 
causes  exceptionnelles  qui  y  mettent  fin.  Du  rachat. 
La  question  du  rachat  en  France. — Notions  sur  l'etat 
de  la  question  en  Allemagne,  en  Autriche  et  en  Italie. 
— Du  cahier  des  charges. 

III.  Des  lois  concernant  V exploitation  des  chemins  de 
fer. — Des  tarifs.  De  leurs  differentes  especes.  Refornies 
operees  depuis  1883. — Principcs  de  l'homologation  et 
dc  l'egalite. — Des  pouvoirs  de  l'admini stratum  et  des 
droits  des  compagnies. — Notions  sur  les  regies  relatives 
aux  tarifs  admises  dans  les  principaux  Etats  etrangers. 

Les  Questions  ouvrieres  en  France  et  a  l'Ltrangbb 
(2°  Fartie).* 

M.  Chcysson,  inspecteur  general  des  Fonts  et 
Chaussees,  professeur  a  l'Eeole  des  Mines. 

Les  Crises  de  la  famille  ouvriere. — Rappel  de  la 
]rt'partie  relative  a  la  situation  de  l'ouvrier  dans  son 
etat  normal  de  travail  et  de  sante. — Crises  de  hi  famille 
ouvriere:  maladie,  chomage,  accident,  infirmites.  vieil- 
lesse,  mort. — Remedes  appliques  ou  proposes  en  France 
et  h  1'etranger.  — Systemes  en  presence:  Action  de 
l'Etat ; — du  patronage  ; — des  interesses  ; — des  mceurs. 

Nota.  —  Ces  conferences  seront  accompagnees  de 
visites  industrielles  qui  auront  lieu  sous  la  direction  du 
professeur. 

Caisses  de  Retraites  et  Societes  de  secours 

MUTDELS.* 

M.  Paul  Guieysse,  Depute. 
Greneralites  sur  les  caisses  de  retraitc. — 'fables  de 
mortality. — Calcul  el.'nientaire  des  annuites  viageres. 
— Conditions  de  fonctionnement  des  caisses  de  re- 
traites.  —  Examen  theoriquc  des  divers  systemes  de 
caisses  de  retraites  ouvrieres. — Societes  de  secours 
rnutuels  :  but,  budget,  fonctionnement,  reglementation. 
Diverses  branches  (maladie,  dcces,  retraites;  rapports 
entre  elles). — Fonds  commun  ct  livret  individuel. — 
Etablissement  du  bilan. 

CONFERENCES  SDR  l'EnREGISTREMENTY* 

M.  de  Colonjon,  Chef  du  Personnel  a  la  Direction 
(I'/'in'rale  de  1'Enrcgistremcnt.  des  Domaines  et  du 
Timbre. 

Cours  de  Langucs. 

Allemand :  M.  Leser,  Professeur  h  l'Eeole  des  Ponts 
et  Chaussees. 

Anglais:  M.  Morel,  Professeur  au  Lycee  Louis-le- 
Grand. 

BiU8Se  :  M.  Leger,  Professeur  au  College  de  France. 

Arabe.  pari'  (dialecte ,  algerien  et  tunisien)  : 
M.  Houdas,  Professeur  a  l'Eeole  des  Langues  orieiitales 
vivantes. 

N.B. —  L'ouvetiurc  des  cours  marquis  de  ee  signe: 
*  sera  mdiquee  par  aj/iche. 
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Organisation  administrative  cornparee  (Le  Vavasseur 
de  Pre'court). 

Matieres  adminiotratives  (Alix). 

Finances  franchises  et  etrangeres  (Stourm). 

Conference  pour  rinspection  des  finances  (Dubois  de 
l'Estang,— Plaffain). 

Conference  pour  la  Cour  des  comptes  (Boulanger). 

Histoire  parleraentaire  et  legislative  (Dietz). 

Histoire  constitutionnelle  de  l'Europe. — Angleterre, 
Etats-Unis,  France  (Lebon). 

Histoire  diplomatique  de  l'Europe,  1648-1789  (N... — 
Kcechlin). 

Histoire  diplomatique  de  l'Europe  1618-1878  (Sorel). 
Conference  d'histoire  diplomatique  (Sorel). 
Histoire  politique  de  l'Europe  pendant  les  quinze 
clernieres  annees  (Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu). 
Affaires  d'Orient  (Vandal). 
Droit  des  gens  (Funck-Bretanno). 
Droit  international  (Renault). 

Legislation  commerciale  et  maritime  cornparee  (Lyon- 
Caen). 

Economie  politique  (Dunoyer). 

La  monnaie,  le  credit  et  le  change  (Arnauue). 

Droit  annamite  (Silvestre). 

Droit  musulman  (Houdas). 

Legislation  coloniale  (Wilhelm). 

Geographie  coloniale  (Pclet). 

Allemand  (Leser). 

Anglais  (Morel). 

Russe  (Leger). 

N.B. — Voir  pour  les  programmes  detaillcs  la  brochure 
explicative. 


BUT  DE  L'ECOLE. 

Dans  son  ensemble,  l'Enseignement  de  l'Eeole  des 
Sciences  politiques  est  le  couronnement  naturel  de  toute 
education  liberate.  Son  programme  embrasse  des  con- 
naissances  auxquelles  aucun  homme  cultive  ne  doit 
rester  etranger. 

A  un  point  de  vue,  plus  special,  l'Eeole  des  Sciences 
politiques  se  propose  le  meme  but  que  l'ancienne  ficule 
d' Administration.  Chacune  des  grandes  divisions  de  son 
enseignement  constitue  une  preparation  complete  a 
l'une  des  carrieres  suivantes  et  aux  examens  ou  aux 
concours  qui  en  ouvrent  l'entree  : 

1.  Diplomatie.  (Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 
Legations.  ConsiJats.)* 

•A.  Conseil  d'Etat.    (Auditorat  de  2e  classe.) 

3.  Administration.  (Administration  centrale  et  de- 
partmental. Contentieux  des  ministeres.  Sous-pre- 
fectures. Secretariats  generaux  de  departement. 
Conseils  de  prefecture.  Administration  algerienne  et 
tunisiennc.)f 

4.  Inspection  des  finances. 

5.  Cour  des  comptes. 

6.  Entreprises  industrielles,  commerciales  et  emplois 
dans  les  colonies.  Enfin  le  programme  reunit  eD  groupe 
des  elements  d'instruction  superieure  formant  prepara- 
tion a  des  postes  d'initiative  ou  de  controle,  en  France 
ou  a  l'Etranger,  dans  les  services  commerciaux  et 
contentieux  des  grandes  entreprises  industrielles  et 
financieres,  particulierement  celles  qui  reposent  sur 
une  concession  ou  un  monopole.  (Banques,  .Assurances, 
Mines,  Compagnies  de  chemins  de  fer,  de  navigation, 
de  cables  transmarins,  de  credit  foncier,  de  gaz, 
d'eclairage  electrique,  de  transports  urbains,  etc.)  II 
contient,  en  outre,  les  euseignements  speciaux  neces- 
saires  pour  la  preparation  aux  consulats  d'Orient  et 
d'Extreme-Orient  et  aux  emplois  dependant  de  com- 
pagnies qui  ont  des  interests  dans  les  mimes  regions.  £ 

Pendant  les  dernieres  annees,  les  resultats  des  con- 
cours place's  a  l'entre'e  des  carrieres  auxquelles  l'Eeole 
prepare  peuvent  se  resumer  ainsi  : 


*  Art.  S  du  decret  du  25  Eiout  18SS  :— 

"  Nul  de  pourra  se  t'aire  inscrire  on  vue  du  conenurs  : — i"  s'il  ne  pro- 
duit — soit  un  di plume  de  Hcencie  en  droit,  6s  sciences  ou  es  lettres,  soil 
un  diplome  de  l'Eeole  des  Chartes— soit,  a  In,  condition  d'etre  bachelier 
es  lettres,  un  diplome  'le  VHcole  des  Sciences  politiques. 

t  Arrete  de  M.  le  Gouvemeur  general  de  l'Algerie  en  date  du  2(5  mars 
"  1892  s— "Peuvent  6tre  nommes  adjoints  aux  administrateurs  de  oom- 
"  nnuies  mixtes  les  candidate  pourvus  du  diplOme  de  langue  arabe 
"  ddlivre  par  l'Eeole  des  langues  orieutales  vivantes  nu  du  dipldme  do 
"  VHcoles  des  /Sciences  politiques." 

t  Les  coinpagnies  dont  les  noms  suivent  ont  l'onde  des  bourses 
d'Otudes  a  l'Eeole :  Banque  de  France,  cinq  bourses;  Credit  fancier 
dc  France,  deux  bourses  :  CJl.em.in  defer  du  Nerd  trois  bourses, 
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CONSEIL  D'ETAT. 

De  187?  a  1 891,  sur  73  candidate  recus,  58  ont  ap- 
partenu  a  1'Ecole. 

INFECTION  DES  FINANCES. 

De  1877  a  1892,  sur  62  candidats  recus,  59  out  ap- 
partenu  a  1'Ecole.  Depuis  1880  tous  les  candidats  recus 
ont  6te  prepares  par  1'Ecole. 

COTJK  DES  COMPTES. 

Aux  concurs  de  1879,  de  1882,  de  1884,  de  1886,  de 
1888,  de  1890  et  de  1892,  les  eleves  de  1'Ecole  out  obtenu 
31  places  sur  33. 

MlNlSTERE  DES  AFFAIRES  ETRANGEHES. 

Aux  concurs  de  1886,  de  1887,  de  1888,  de  1889,  de 
1890,  de  1891  et  de  1892,  sur  5/  candidats  recus,  48  ont 
appartenu  a  1'Ecole. 


ORGANISATION.— RENSEIGNEMENTS 
G-ENERAUX. 

CoNDFriONS  DK  SCOLAKITE. 

L'Ecole  recoit  des  eleves  et  des  auditeurs  ;  les  una  et 
les  autres  sont  admis  sans  examen,  avec  l'agrcment  du 
Dirccteur  et  du  Conseil  1'Ecole. 

lis  n'ont  a.  justifier  d'aucun  grade  universitaire. 

Les  eleves  sont  les  personnels  qui  ont  pris  une  inscrip- 
tion d' ensemble. 

Les  auditeurs  sont  les  personnes  qui  ont  pris  une  ou 
plusieurs  inscriptions  particlles. 

Les  eleves  sont  seuls  admis  a  briguer  le  diplome  de 
1'Ecole. 

Aucun  anditeur  ne  peut  s'inscrire  aux  conferences 
de  preparation  pour  l'lnspection  des  Finances  ou  pom- 
la  Cour  des  Comptes,  s'il  n'est  inscrit,  en  outre,  au 
cours  de  finances,  ou  au  cours  d'orgauisation  admini- 
strative, ou  au  cours  de  matieres  administralives,  ou  au 
cours  d'economie  politique. 

Enskignkment. 

L'Enseignement  comprend  dans  cbaque  section  des 
Cours  et  des  Conferences  ;  il  est  plus  general  dans  les 
Cours.  plus  special  et  plus  pratique  dans  les  Conferences. 
Les  institutions  et  les  faits  ne  sont  pas  exposes  seule- 
ment  dans  leur  ctat  actuel.  Le  professeur  les  suit  dans 
leur  developpement  historiquc,  compare  la  France  avec 
les  pays  etrangers  et  fait  ressortir  les  idees  generales 
qui  resultent  de  ces  rapprochements. 

Okdke  des  Etudes. 

On  pent  commencer  les  etudes  chaque  annee.  Leur 
durde  normale  est  de  deux  ans  ;  elle  peut  etre  etendue  a 
trois  ans.  de  maniere  a  coincider  avec  les  etudes  de 
droit,  ou  en  vue  d'une  preparation  plus  approfondie. 

Les  Cours  et  Conferences  sont  distributes  en  cinq 
sections:  I.  Section  administrative;  II.  Section  diplo- 
matique ;  III.  Section  economique  et  financiere : 
IV.  Section  coloniale  ;  V.  Section  generale  idroit  pub- 
lic et  histoire).  Les  sections  etant  organisees  en  vue  du 
diplome  1'Ecole,  les  eleves  qui  ne  briguent  point  ce 
diplome  ont  tcute  libertc  pour  composer  autrement  et 
selon  leurs  convenances  particulieres  la  liste  des  cours 
qu'ils  entendent  suivre. 

L'enseignement  est  rcparti  de  facon  a  se  combiner 
utilement  avec  les  etudes  de  licence  ou  de  doctorat  en 
droit.  Dans  les  trois  premieres  sections,  le  cadre  des 
etudes  a  etc  determine,  non  seulement  d'apres  le  pro- 
gi  amme  des  concours  qui  ouvrient  l'acces  de  l'lnspec- 
tion, de  la  Cour  des  Comptes,  de  la  Diplomatic  de 
l'Auditorat  au  Conseil  d'Etat,  mais  d'apres  les  neces- 
sites  ulterieures  de  chaque  carriere  et  en  vue  des  autres 
emplois  sur  lesquels  le  candidat  pourra  trouver 
avantageux  de  se  rabattre  en  cas  d'echec.  La  Section 
coloniale  prepare  a  des  emplois  administratifs  en  Algerie 
et  en  Tunisie  et  complete  les  elements  fournis  par  les 
sections  diplomatique  et  financiere  pour  la  preparation 
aux  consulats  du  Levant  et  de  l'Extreme-Orient,  ou 
aux  emplois  de  corapagnies  ayant  des  interets  dans  ces 
regions.  La  Section  gener&le  estdestinee  specialcmcnt 
aux  jeunes  gens  qui  cherchent  a.  la  1'Ecole  le  comple- 
ment d'une  education  liberale,  ou  qui  se  preparent  a  la 
vie  publique. 

Des  cours  d'Anglais,  d'AUemand,  de  Russe  et  d'Arabe 
parle  (dialectc  algerien  et  tunisien)  ont  lieu,  chacun 
deux  fois  par  semaine. 


Examen  Dipl6mes. 

Dans  chaque  Section,  uu  examen  partiel  a  lieu  a  la 
fin  de  chaque  annee  en  cours  d'etudes,  un  examen 
general  et  final  a  l'expiration  de  la  derniero  annee. 

Les  eleves  qui  en  font  la  demande  sont  seuls  admis  a 
subir  ces  epreuves.  Elles  portent  sur  toules  les  matieres 
de  la  section  choisie  par  le  candidat,  et,  en  outre,  sur 
ceux  des  cours  des  autres  sections  et  sur  les  cours 
complementaires  qu'il  indiqnera  dans  une  demande 
adressee  au  Directcur  de  1'Ecole. 

Un  diplome  est  decerne  dans  chaque  section  aux 
eleves  reconnus  capables. 

Des  prix  en  livres,  pour  une  valeur  totale  de  1,200 
francs,  sont  attribues  aux  candidats  les  plus  distingues. 

DlRECTEURS  d'EtUDES. 

Le  but  de  cette  creation  est  de  procurer  des  conseil- 
lers  et  des  guides  aux  eleves  qui  sentcnt  le  besoin  d'une 
direction. 

Chaque  annee  le  Directcur  de  1'Ecole  designe,  parmi 
les  hommes  distingues  que  1'Ecole  s'honore  d'avoir 
formes  depuis  dix  ans,  un  certain  nombrc  dc  personnes 
de  bonne  volonte  qui  acccptent  le  maudat  dc  Directeurs 
d'etudes. 

L'eleve  qui  en  exprime  le  desir  est  presente  a  l'uu  de 
ces  Directeurs.  Le  Directcur  rec-oit  une  fois  par  mois 
les  eleves  qu'il  a  agrees,  s'enquicrt  de  leurs  progres, 
les  interroge  sur  les  difficultes  qu'ils  recontrent,  leur 
suggere  des  travaux  a.  entrcprendre,  examine  et  revise 
avec  eux  leur  plan  d'etudes. 

Groufes  de  Travail. 

Les  groupes  de  travail  sont  des  conferences  ou  d'anciens 
eleves,  Tennis  sous  la  direction  de  leurs  anciens  profes- 
seurs,  traitent  par  dcrit  et  discutent  des  questions 
speciales,  actuelles  et  pratiques.  Les  meilleurs  des 
un  'moires  elabores  dans  les  groupes  sont  inseres  dans  les 
Annates  de  I ' Kcole  des  Scienees  politiques.  Trois  groupes 
sont  actuellemeut  organises  :  celui  de  Finances,  sous  la 
direction  de  MM.  Leon  Say,  de  Foville,  Stourm  et 
Arnaune ;  celui  de  Droit  public  et  prive,  sous  la  direction 
de  MM.  Ribot,  Alix,  Renault  et  Andre  Lebon ;  celui 
d'Histoire  et  Diplomatic,  sous  la  direction  de  MM.  Sorel, 
Albert  Vandal. 

BlBLIOTHEQUE. 

La  bibliotheque  et  les  salles  do  lecture  sont  ouvertes 
de  10  heures  du  matin  a  10  heures  du  soir  aux  personnes 
qui  y  ont  entree  par  leur  inscription.  La  bibliotheque 
se  compose  d'environ  25,000  volumes  et  d'envirou  cent 
revues  et  journaux  francais  et  etrangers. 

Annee  Scolaiee  1892-93. 

L'annee  scolaire  commenccra  le  lundi  7  novembre  et 
finira  le  3  juia  1893. — Elle  est  divisee  en  deux  termes. 
Le  second  terme  commence  le  lcr  mars. 

On  s'inscrit  au  secretariat  k  parcir  du  :!  novembre. 

Les  cours  scront  suspendus  pendant  la  semaine  du 
jour  de  l'an,  la  semaine  sainte,  la  semaine  de  Paques  et 
les  jours  de  fetes  lcgales. 

Inscriftions. 

1°  Inscription  d'ensemble. 

Par  Terme.  ParAnn^e. 
fr.  fr. 

Donuant  entree  a  tous  les  coure  et     180  300 
confe'rences  tant  reguliers  que  com- 
plementaires et  a  la  bibliotheque; 

2°  Inscriptions  partielles. 

Un  cours  (une  lecon  par  semaine)      -  60 
Id.      (deux  lecons  par  semaine)   -  120 
Une  conference  (une  lecon  par  semaine)  50 
Id.          (deux    lecons   par  se-  100 
maine). 

3°  Cours  de  Langues. 
Allemand,  Anglais,  Russe  ou  Arabe       30  50 
parle'  (deux  lecons  par  semaine). 

4°  Bibliotheque. 

Pour  toute  l'annee  (sauf  aout  et  sept-  50 
embre). 

5°  JSxamens. 

Examen  de  lre  annee  (epreuves  orales)  40 
Examen    final  (epreuves  ecrites  et  60 

orales). 
Diplome  - 
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Paper  No.  12. 


Paper  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  M.  Gilbert  Boucher. 


Avant  d'entrer  dans  le  detail  de  l'organisatiou  et  du 
fonctionnement  de  noire  Enseignement  Superieur,  il  y 
aurait  lieu  de  remarquer  qu'il  n'est  legalement  ac- 
cessible qu'a  ceux  qni  out  deja  recti  nn  enseignement 
classique,  designe  plus  particulieremeni  ">us  le  nom 
d'enseignement  secondaire.* 

Independamment  de  toutes  autres  conditions  spe- 
ciales,  il  faut,  eneffet,  pour  etre  admis  dans  les  grandes 
ecoles  du  Gouvernement,  et  notamment  dans  les  ecoles 
militaires,  aussi  bien  que  pour  pouvoir  prendre  ses 
degree  dans  nos  Facultes,  avoir  eatisfait  a  certains 
examens  qui  temoignent  d'une  connaissance  serieuse 
des  matiercs  qui  font  l'objet  de  cet  enseignement 
secondaire. 

Ces  examens  qui  portent  le  nom  d'examens  du 
Baccalaureat  sont  les  mcmes  pour  tous. 

Les  cours  partout  identiques  de  nos  lycees  et  de  nos 
colleges  (etablissements  de  l'Etat),  en  donnant  aux 
jeunes  gens  une  culture  g.'nerale,  exclusive  de  toutes 
preoccupations  d'enseignement  professionnel,  les  pre- 
parent  en  meme  temps  a  subir  les  epreuves  du  Bacca- 
laureat, qui  no  sont  en  realite  que  le  controle  de  bonnes 
etudes  classiques. 

(Jomme  le  titre  de  Bachelier  est  indispensable  a 
quiconque  veut  entrer  dans  les  Ecoles  du  Gouverne- 
ment ou  se  faire  inscrire  dans  une  Faculte,  il  en 
resulte  que  lorsqu'un  jeune  homme  n'est  pas  parvenu 
cntre  18  et  20  ans  a.  obtenir  son  di])16me,  il  doit  re- 
noncer  a  poursuivre  plus  loin  see  etudes.  Et  comme 
d'un  autre  cote  les  grades  que  conferent  les  Ecoles  et 
les  Facultes  sont  necessaires  pour  remplir  les  fonctions 
pnbliques,  et  exercer  ce  que  nous  appelons  les  rarrirres 
liberates,  c'est-a-dire  le  Professorat,  la  Medecine,  les 
Professions  juridiques,  an  echec  definitif  au  Bacca- 
laureat t  a  ]iour  consequence  d'cxclure  pour  toujours 
le  candidat  malheureux  des  emplois  ])ublics  aussi  bien 
que  des  carrieres  liberates.  II  faut  ajouter  enfin  que 
dans  un  milieu  social  un  peu  eleve,  on  est  jusqu'a 
un  certain  point  disqualifie  lorsqu'on  a  eehoue  a  ces 
examens.  Et  ces  diffl'rentes  raisons  expliquent  suffi- 
sammcnt,  je  crois,  |)ourquoi  notre  enseignement  se- 
condaire est  si  suivi ;  et  comment  malgre  de  grands 
defauts  dont  le  surmenage  de  jeunes  intelligences  n'est 
pas  le  moindre,  il  donne  une  moyenne  d'hommes  assez 
instruits  et  bien  prepares  pour  d'autres  etudes. % 


*  Nous  entendons  par  enseignement  classique,  1'instruction  domuie 
aux  enfants  des  hautes  classes  de  la  society  et  des  classes  moyennes,  et 
dont  l'etude  ties  langues  aneiennes  aussi  bien  que  des  elements  des 
sciences  est  la  base. — Son  nom  d'enseignement  secondaire  vient  de  ce 
qu'il  no  s'adresse  qu'il  ceux  qui  ont  deja  acquis  ces  premieres  notions  du 
savoir  que  nous  appelons  une  instruction  primaire  et  qu'on  recoit  dans 
les  ecoles  publiques  (elementary  schools).  Mais  en  fait  nos  ecoles 
primaires,  comme  les  votres,  ne  sont  frequentces  que  par  les  enfants  du 
peuples  et  leur  veritable  appellation  serai t  la  denomination  allemande 
de  Volkssehulen.  Ainsi  nous  avons  trois  degres  d'enseignement;  l'en- 
seignement  primaire  ou  (Slementaire ;  I'enseignement  secondaire  ou 
classique:  et  I'enseignement  supi'srieur. 

t  Rien  n'empecbe  un  candidal  qui  a  eehoue  plusieurs  fois  aux  examens 
du  Baccalaureat  de  se  representer  encore.  Mais  en  fait  apres  un  ou 
deux  cchees.  il  returnee  genera  lenient  a  obtenir  son  di  plume. 

t  Voici  un  exemple  de  ce  surmenage  et  de  lasomme  de  t  ravail  qu'on 
exigeait  jusqu'a  ces  dernieres  annces  des  collcgiens. 

Le  tableau  suivant  extrait  de  la  dernicre  statist  ique  de  I'enseignement 
secondaire  public  en  188!t,  donne  l'emploi  du  temps  le  plus  generalemeut 
adopts  alors  dans  nos  lycees. 

[jes  eleves  se  lcvent  A  5  h.,  30  et  se  couchent  a  8  h.  30.  La  journee  esl 
done  de  15  heures  ;  elle  comprehend  :— 

Lever  et  soins  do  proprete.  -  ■     o  h.  20 

-Cua'  : 

?5h.  50il7  h.  IT,  -  -  -  . 

4  etudes-         •jl?a2h.,"irti  :  -  S  7  1,.  10 

Ls  h.  a  s  h! 


4  reercal  i<  ms 


ropas 


(7  h.  30  a  8  h. 

)  to  h.  a  10  h.  15 

"  )  midi  3  *  a  1  h. 
1 4  h.  15  a  5  h. 
fOh.  15  - 

)  o  h.  30  - 


) 


2  h. 


o  h. : 
.0  h.  3o 


.■in 


Les  diplomes  de  Bacheliers,  ainsi  d'ailleurs  que  tous 
les  autres  diplomes  octroyant  un  grade  universitaire, 
sont  conferes  exclusivement  par  l'Etat,  qui  delegue  a 
ses  Facultes  et  a  elles  seules,  la  mission  d'examiner  les 
candidats  et  de  leur  delivrer  des  grades. 

11  en  resulte  que  bien  que  la  liberte  de  I'enseigne- 
ment existe  en  France,  on  peut  dire  qu'il  ne  s'y  donne 
qu'un  enseignement  out  est  celui  de  l'Etat.  et  cela  a 
tous  les  degres  sans  en  excepter  1'instruction  primaire 
(elementary  education).  En  effet  non  seulement  l'Etat 
a  partout  ses  etablissements  d'education,  Ecoles  pri- 
maires, lycees,  Faculte's,  fondes  et  entretenus  a  ses 
frais,  et  relevant  d'une  maniere  absolue  du  Ministre  de 
1'instruction  publique,  mais  il  a,  au  moyen  de  la 
cellation  des  grades  Universitaires,  place  dans  sa  de- 
pendance  tous  les  e'tablissements  libres  d'education. 
Du  moment  on  il  conferait  ces  grades,  il  a  etc  le  maitre 
d'irnposer  ses  programmes  et  naturellement  il  les  a 
impose's.  Des  lors  quiconque,  en  dehors  de  l'Universite, 
a  voulu  enseigner,  a  du  enseigner  comme  lui,  les 
memes  choses  et  par  les  memes  methodes  :  car  si  per- 
sonue  n'est  oblige  d'etre  Bachelier  ou  Docteur,  on  ne 
peut  etre  bachelier  ou  docteur  qu'en  subissant  les 
examens  offieiels,  pour  lesquels  il  faut  savoir  ce  que 
l'Universite  professe.  O'est  ainsi  que  partout  on  ex- 
plique  les  memes  auteurs,  on  etudie  les  memes  livres; 
a.  ce  point,  que  les  Jesuites,  par  exemple,  sont  obliges 
d'apprendre  a  leurs  eleves  l'histoire  et  la  jiihilosophie, 
non  pae  selon  leurs  doctrines,  mais  d'apres  l'esprit, 
certainement  tres  different,  qui  anime  I'enseignement 
public* 

Je  n'ai  pas  ici  a  apprecier  des  faits,  mais  je  veux 
seulement  rappeler  qu'en  France  les  questions  d'en- 
seignements  ont,  peut-etre  plus  que  partout  ailleurs, 
un  cote  politique  dont  on  ne  peut  nier  l'importance. 
Notre  systeme  d'education,  tel  que  l'a  cree  Naiioleon,  a 
en  surtout  pour  but,  en  donnant  la  toute  jiuissance  a 
l'Etat  la'ique,  de  soustraire  1'instruction  de  la  jennesse 
a  la  domination  de  l'Eglise.  Et  apres  un  siecle  e'est 
encore  l'Eglise  qui  est  seule  capable  de  se  poser  en 
rivale  de  l'Etat.f 

Munis  de  Jeurs  diplomes  de  Bacheliers,  les  jeunes 
gens  so  specialiseut ;  et,  quittant  les  lycees,  viennent 
suivre  les  cours  des  Facultes. 

Nos  Facultes,  qui  sont  nos  etablissements  publics 
(c.-a.-d.  offieiels)  d'enseignement  supe'rieur,  se  divisent 


Total 


15  h. 


O  8'2!9U. 


Une  veillee  facultative  d'une  heure  existe  pour  les  eleves  des  hautes 
classes,  a  partir  de  la  rh6torique  inclusivement. 

Jm  promenade  et  les  recreations  plus  longues  et  plus  raultipH6es 
reduisent  a  4  h.  10  le  jeudi  et  a  3  h.  55  le  dimanche  le  temps  consaere  a 
l'etude. 

La  sortie  reglementaire a  lieu  tons  les  15  jours;  le  dimanche  a  Paris, 
et  le  jeudi  dans  les  departements. 

On  vient  tout  recemment  d'apporter  quelques  modifications  a  cet 
etat  de  choses  et  de  diminuer  un  peu  le  temps  consaere  aux  etudes. 
Mais  encore  en  1889,  de  10  ans  a  18,  nos  enfants  avaient  en  tout  et  pour 
tout  deux  heures  de  recreations  par  jour. 

•  L'organisation  d'un  enseignement  d'Etat  a  tous  les  degres,  depuis 
I'Enseignement  primaire  jusqu'a  I'enseignement  des  plus  hautes 
sciences,  a  ete  l'oeuvre  de  Napoleon  ler,  et  il  a  donne  a  cette  immense 
armee  de  professeurs  et  d'instituteurs  (parish  schoolmasters)  nommte  et 
retribues  par  1'Htat,  le  nom  d'Universite  de  France.  Aussi  par  ce  mot 
d'Universite,  il  ne  taut  pas  entendre  comme  en  Angleterre,  un  etablisse- 
ment  d'Bnseignement  Superieur,  mais  l'ensemble  des  maitres  qui 
torment  le  personnel  enseignant  officiel ;  ou  ce  qui  revient  au  meme, 
l'Etat  enseignant. 

A.lat6te  de  l'Universite  se  trouve  le  Ministre  de  1'instruction  Publi- 
que qu'on  designe  aussi  parfois  par  le  nom  de  Grand  Maitre  de  l'Univer- 
site, tit  re  qui  a  cesse  du  reste  d'avoir  un  caractere  officiel. 

Enfin  a  cote  du  Ministre  existe  une  grande  assemblee  consultative,  le 
Conseil  Superieur  de  1'instruction  Publique,  appelee  it  des  epoques  fixes 
a  d(diberer  et  a  donner  son  avis  sur  les  questions  les  plus  importantes 
en  mat  ierc  d'education. 

t  La  collation  des  grades  par  l'Etat  a  etc  l'objet  de  vives  attaques  de 
la  part  du  parti  catholique.  qui.  en  1875.  parut  un  moment  sur  le  point 
ill'  lui  arracherce  privilege.  L'assemblce  nationale,  ou  les  cathohques 
militants  se  trouvaient  en  niajorite,  vota  alors  une  loi  qui  autorisait  les 
etablissements  libres  d'enseignement  superieur  a  faire  subir  ;\  leurs 
Aleves  les  examens  conferant  des  titres  Universitaires,  sous  la  condit  ion 
que  les  juris  d'examens  fussent  composes  par  moitie  de  Professeurs  des 
Pacultes  de  l'Etat, 

C'etail  la  un  fait  considerable.  Mais  des  1880  la  loi  fut  rapport  re  el 
dans  les  conditions  de  notre  organisation  sociale.  e'etait  la  incontestable- 
ment  un  acte  de  sagesse. 

s 
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en  Facultes  de  lettres,  de  sciences,  de  droit  et  de 
medecine.  Si,  au  lieu  d'avoir  chacune  une  existence 
iudependante  des  autres,  et  de  ne  relever  que  du 
Ministre  de  l'Instruction  Publique,  elles  avaient  entre 
elles  quelques  liens  communs,  ainsi  qu'en  Angleterre 
et  eii  Allemagne,  leur  groupement  formerait  ce  que 
vous  appelez  une  Universite.  Et,  au  point  de  rue  de 
la  nature  de  leur  enseignement,  du  rang  et  de  la 
valeur  de  leurs  professeurs,  du  degre  de  culture  lntel- 
lectuelle  des  etudiants  qui  les  frequentent,  c'est  a  vos 
Univerites  qu'il  faut  les  comparer. 

Mais  tandis  que  les  Universites  d'Oxford  et  de  Cam- 
bridge, puissament  riches,  ne  recoivent  aucuns  subsides 
de  l?Gtat,  et,  echappant  ainsi  entierement  a  son  inter- 
vention, reglent  comme  il  leur  convient  l'ordre  et  les 
matieres  des  etudes,  recrutent  elles-memes  leurs  pro- 
fesseurs, et  administrent  leurs  biens  en  toute  liberte,  il 
en  est  tout  differement  de  nos  Faculty.  Elles  n'ont 
au  i  ■  une  fortune  prppre  (no  endowments)*;  et  les  retri- 
butions scolaires  que  payent  les  etudiants,f  pour  suivre 
les  cours  et  passer  Les  cxamens,  sont  tout  a  fait  insuffi- 
santes  pour  permettre  a  ces  grands  etablissements  de 
vivre.+  Aussi  I'Etat  a  du  prendre  a  sa  charge  toutes 
leurs  depenses.  II  fait  verser  au  Tresor  le  montani 
des  retributions  scolaires,  et  il  paye  lui-memo  le  traite- 
ment  des  professeurs,  l'entretien  des  laboratoires,  les 
travaux  de  reparation  ou  d'agrandissement  des  bati- 
ments  occupes  par  les  Facultes.  Dans  ce  but  une 
somme  d'environ  douze  millions  (exactement  11,878,815 
francs  pour  1893)  est  inscrite  annuellement  au  Budget  ;§ 
la  consequence  de  cet  6tat  de  choses,  c'est  que  les 
professeurs  sont  des  lonetionnaires  du  Gouvernement, 
qui  se  reserve  le  droit  de  les  nommer  et  de  donner  a 
leur  enseignement  la  direction  qui  lui  convient. 

Une  autre  difference  considerable  entre  vos  Univer- 
sites et  nos  Facultes  est  dans  le  but  qu'on  y  poursuit. 
Si  je  ne  me  trompe,  les  Universites  d'Oxford  et  de 
Cambridge  ne  sont  frcqueutees  que  par  an  petit, 
nombre  de  jeunes  gens,  riclies  pour  la  plupart,  et  qui 
sont  venus  elierclier  la  un  complement  d'etudes.  sans 
aiuun  aouoi  generalement  de  so  preparer  ainsi  a  une 
carriers  d6termine>.  Nos  etudiants  sont  dans  une 
situation  toute  autre.  Le  plus  souvent  peu  fortunes,  Us 
sont  presses  d'avoir  un  metier  qui  leur  permette  de 
gagner  leur  vie.  Us  vculent  etre  medecins.  pro- 
fesseurs,  avocats  et  c'est  un  enseignement  professionnel 
qu'ils  demnndent  aux  Facultes.  oil  ils  sont  aujourd'lini 
plus  de  20,000  Li»BcritB.||  Cet  enseignement,  du  reste 
essentiellement  scicntitique  et  d'un  ordre  elevc,  n'est 
professionnel  qu'on  ce  .-ens  qu'il  est  circonscrit  dans 
les  limites  des  connaissances  necessaires  ou  utiles  a 
1'exercice  de  certainos  professions. 

Une  Faculte  se  comi)ose  d'un  corps  dc  professeurs 
tit  u  In  ires  et  de  profeBaeurs  suppleants  qui,  outre  leurs 
cours,  font  passer  les  examens,  d'ou  dependent  la 
collation  des  grades  exiges  pour  les  differentes  Eonc- 
tions  et  professions  politiques  et  civiles.  A  la  tete 
de  cliaqne  Faculte  se  troave  nn  directeur  qui  porte 
le  titre  de  doyen.  Nomme  par  le  Ministre  et  ehoisi 
parmi  les  professeurs  titulaires  il  doit,  en  dehors  dc.- 
devoirs  de  sa  charge,  se  livrer  a  l'enseignement  de 
mime  que  les  autres  professeurs.  D'ailleurs  les  func- 
tions du  doven  se  reduisent  en  realite  a  peu  de  chose. 
Les  Facultes  etant  des  etablissements  de  I'Etat,  toutes 
les  questions  importantes.  depnis  le  nombre  des  pro- 
fesseurs et  le  cbilfre  de  leurs  traitements  jusqu'aux 
matieres  qui  font  1'objet  des  cours,  sont  reglees  par  des 
instructions  ou  des  decisions  ministerielles.  Le  doyen 
est  done  surtout  le  reprcsentant  du  pouvoir  central,  qui 
lui  delegue  le  soin,  en  faisant  appliquer  les  lois  et  les 

•  Nos  facultes  ont  bien  le  droit  de  recevoir  des  dons  ct  legs,  mais. 
nialgre  ce  droit,  aucune  d'elles  n'a  leu  encore  l'occasion  de  se  constituer 
un  patrimoine.  ,  ,. 

t  Ln  moyenne  de  la  retribution  scolaire  payee  annuellement  par  an 
etudiant  varie  de  300  a  400  francs.  >        ■  ' 

Le  principe  de  cette  retribution  est  le  nienie  dans  toutes  les  facultes. 
Elle  se  compose  d'une  somme  tixe  de  30  francs,  eonnue  sous  le  nom  de 
droit  (('inscription,  vei-see  chaque  trimestre  par  l'etudiant  pour  etre 
admis  a,  suivre  le*  cours ;  et  en  outre  des  frais  d'examens  et  dc  delivrance 
de  diolftmes,  dont  !e  chitlre  varie  selon  les  Facultes  et  les  grades. 

Fr. 

Pour  etre  licencie  en  droit,  trois  annees  d'etudes  et  trois 
series  d'examens      -        -        ;        -        *      '  -  WW 

Docteur  en  medecine,  quatre  annees  d  etudes  et  huit 
exaniens        -         -  "  ,  .  "  W"W 

Licencie  es-lettres  ou  es-seiences,  une  annee  d  etudes, 
un  i ~x'i 1 1 1' ■  1 1  280 

I  Seule  de  toutes  les  Facultes,  la  Faculte  de  droit  de  Paris  pourrait, 
au  moyen  des  retributions  scolaires,  faire  face  aux  frais  de  son  enseigne- 

"foutre  ce  credit  regulicrement  inscrit  au  Budget,  une  somme  de 
cent  millions  a  ete  depensee  pendant  les  vingt  demieres  annees,  soit  par 
les  villes.  soit  par  I'Etat.  pour  agrandissements  on  reparations  des  bati- 
ments  affectes  a  Pusage  des  Facultes. 

II  \u  mois  de  Janvier  1892  il.  y  avait  22,328  etudiants  insents  dans  les 
diverses  Facultes.  Environ  la  moitie  d'entre  eux  etaient  etudiants  des 
Facultes  de  Paris. 


reglements,  de  voiller  au  lonctionnernent  regulier  des 
cours  et  des  examens  et  de  maintenir  par  tout  le  bon 
ordre.  A  un  autre  point  de  vue,  le  doyen  est  charge 
de  defendre  aupres  du  Gouvernement  les  Lnterfits  de  la 
corporation  dont  il  est  le  chef,  interets  qui  peuvent  etre 
examines  et  discut^s  dans  une  sorte  tie  conseil  compose 
de  tout  le  personnel  enseignant  et  qu'on  appelle 
Assemblies  de  la  Faculte.  Mais  il  faut  ajouter  que  les 
pouyoirs  de  cette  Assemblee  se  bornent  a,  peu  pres  a 
emettre  des  vceux. 

Les  professeurs  titulaires  sont  nommes  par  decret  du 
President  de  la  Republique,  sur  la  proposition  du 
Ministre  de  l'Instruction  Pnblique,  et  ils  sont  inamo- 
vibles, c'est -a-diro  qu'une  fois  nommes,  le  Gouvernement 
ne  peut  les  deposscder  de  leurs  chaires,  non  plus  que 
des  traitements  qui  y  sont  attaches. 

Leur  recrutement  ne  se  fait  pas  de  meine  dans  tons 
les  ordres  de  Facultes.  Pour  les  lettres  et  pour  les 
sciences,  c'est  le  Ministre  qui  les  clioisit  librement, 
sous  La  reserve  qu'ils  remplissent  certaines  conditions 
dont  la  principale  est  d'etre  docteurs  de  l'ordre  de 
la  Faculte  oil  ils  sont  appeles  a  enseigner.  11  n'en  est 
pas  ainsi  pour  les  professeurs  de  droit  et  de  medecine. 
Ils  sont  toujours  pris  parmi  les  agreges  (professeurs 
suppleants  de  ces  Facultes)  et  comme  ceux-ci  doivent 
leur  titre  au  concours  (competition)  les  chaires  de 
m6decine  et  de  droit  s'obtiennent  done,  en  reality,  par 
le  concours.* 

Mnis  quelle  que  soil  1'origine  des  professeurs,  on  peut 
affirmer  que  lc  personnel  enseignant  est  tres  brillani  et 
tout  a  fait  a  la  hauteur  de  sa  tache. 

Une  quinzaine  de  Facultes  de  lettres  et  autant  de 
Facultes  de  sciences  sont  disseminees  sur  dilferents 
points  de  la  France.  Treize  villes  possedent  des 
Facultes  de  droit,  et  il  y  a  sept  Facultes  de  medecine. 
Paris  a  naturellement  les  quatre  Facultes,  et  la 
moyenne  des  traitements  de  ses  professeurs  est  de 
15,(1011  francs.  En  province  ce  traitement  varie  de 
fiOOo  h  10.000  francs. 

II  ne  fnudra.it  pas  juger  l'etendue  de  l'enseignement 
des  Facultes  d'apres  leur  nombre.  Ainsi,  quoique  les 
Facultes  de  lettres  et  de  sciences  soient  de  beaueoup 
Les  plus  nombreuse8,  elles  ont  tres  pen  d'eleves,  tandis 
que  dans  les  eVoles  de  droit  et  de  medecine,  ralllucnce 
des  etudiants  est  considerable. 

Si  on  les  classe  par  importnncef,  ce  sont  les  Facultes 
dc  droit  qui  tiennent  la  tete.  Cela  s'explique  aisement 
par  cette  raison  quo  de  tous  les  grades  universitaires. 
il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  qui  donne  acces  a  plus  de  oarricres 
que  ceux  de  licencie  et  de  docteur  en  droit,  il  faut 
avoir  le  premier  de  ces  titres,  qui  s'obtient  apres  trois 
annees  d'etudes  et  trois  scries  d'examens,  pour  eutrer 
dans  la  magistrature,  qui  est  tres  nombre  use,  pour  etre 


•  Les  concours  pour  I'agre^afion  de  droit  et  de  medecine  nut  lieu 
Inrsque  des  vacanees  se  produisent  dans  le  corps  enseignant,  et  par  eon- 
se(|nent  ft  des  epoques \ariiiblas.  II  faut  etre  docteur  pour  etre  admis  il 
concourir. 

II  y  a  deux  series  d'6preuves:  les  enreuves  d 'admissibility, qui  ont 

pour  but.  en  etablissant  un  premier  elassement  des  eandidats  d'apres 
leur  merite,  d'eliminer  les  moins  capables,  et  les  epreuves  delinitives 
auxquelles  lie  prennent  part  que  ceux  qui  ont  deja  subi  aveC  sueees  la 
premiere  partie  du  concoura. 

Lesjugesdu  concours  sont  nommes  par  le  Ministre  de  l'Instruction 
Publique. 

Pour  l'agr6gation  du  droit,  le  jury  se  compose  ordinairement  de  quatre 
professeurs  titulaires.  dont  1'uii  est  design.,  comme  piesident  du  con- 
cours, et  de  Irois  inenibi'es  de  la  ('our  de  Cassation.  Les  epreuves  defini- 
tives aussi  bien  que  les  .  preuves  d'adiuissibilite  consistent  en  composi- 
tions eerites  et  en  leeons  publiques  (lectures)  fnites  par  les  eandidats  sur 
des  sujets  qui  sont  indiques  par  le  jury. 

Les  ju«es  des  concours  d'agregat ion  a  In  faculte  de  medicine  sunt 
ehoisis  parmi  les  professeurs  des  dilferentes  Facultes  de  medecine.  I^s 
e  preuves  varionl  selon  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  concours  de  uiedeeine,  de  ehir- 
urgie  ou  d'lucouchement. 

t  J'entends  par  importance,  non  pas  taut  le  chiffre  des  etudiants 
inscrits  dans  les  Pacultes,  que  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  obtiennent 
chaque  annee  le  guide  universitaire  necessaire  pom-  I'exercice  il'une 
profession.  Ces  grades  sont  ceux  de  licencie  pour  les  carrieres  juri- 
diques.  et  de  docteur  pour  les  medecins.  Le  title  d'agrege  des  lettres 
ou  des  sciences  donne  seul  droit.  A  une  chaire  dans  les  lycees  et 
colleges,  mais  un  simple  bachelier  cs-lettres  ou  cs-sciences  peut  y 
enseigner. 

L-i  derniere  stalistique  ollieielle  de  I' Enseignement  supC-rieur  est  de 
lsvi.  c'est  a  elle  que  je  me  n-fereiai  pour  citer  des  chillies.  I'nur  les 
Pacultes  de  droit  ces  chitTres  sont  les  suivants  : — 

En  '86  on  a  confere  1.37H  diplomes  de  licencie  en  droit  et  110  de 
docteur. 

En '87  on  a  confere  1.251  diplomas  de  licencie  en  droit  et  10S>  de 
docteur. 

En  '88  on  a  confere  1,325  dip!6mes  de  licencie  en  droit  et  123  de 
docteur. 

Et  en  prenant  ces  n  sultats  pour  base  d'un  calcul,  tres  approximatif 
il  est  vrai,  on  pourrait  en  conciure  qu'il  doit  y  avoir  en  France  une 
moyenne  de  40,000  licencies  en  droit. 

Le  grade  de  docteur  qui,  rtglementairement,  pourrait  s'obtenir 
apres  une  annee  d'etudes  complcmentaires  des  etudes  de  licence,  en 
demande  en  fait  au  moins  deux  et  demie.  II  faut  passer  trois  examens 
difficiles  et  faire  une  these,  c.-a.-d.,  ecrire  sur  des  matieres  jnridiques 
un  ouvrage  original.  Ce  titre  qui  n'est  exige  que  pour  exercer  le 
professorat  dans  les  facultes  de  droits  A  une  reelle  valeur,  el  il  est 
ambitionne  par  beaueoup  d'hoinuics  qui  se  destinent  au  barreau  et  a  la 
magistrature. 
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avocat  (Barrister)  avoue  (Solicitor)  notaire* ;  et,  en  fait 
si  ncn  toujour*,  par  suite  d'une  obligation  legale,  pour 
remplir  presque  toates  nos  fonctions  publiques ;  sous 
compter  que  les  hommes  de  loi  sont  recherches  dans 
beaucoup  de  grandes  administrations  privees,  qu'on  en 
trouve  dans  les  affaires  dans  le  journalisme  et  un  peu 
partout.  Pourtant  notre  legislation  est  loin  d'etre 
aussi  compliquee  que  la  votre  et  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  processifs.  Mais  on  considere  que  des  etudes  de 
droit  sont  un  bon  complement  d'education,  et  lors- 
qu'elles  ont  ete  serieusement  faites,  on  n'a  peut-etre 
j3as  tort.  En  effet  notre  enseignement  juridique  est 
tout  a  fait  remarquable  et  digne  d'attirer  votre  atten- 
tion. II  est  tout  theorique,  remonte  aux  sources,  les 
explique,  et  naturellement  fait  une  teres  large  part 
an  droit  romain.  II  donne  une  tres  grande  habitude 
de  reflexion,  de  deduction  logtque,  de  clarte,  et  une 
reelle  puissance  d'argumentation.f 

Apres  le  droit,  c'est  vers  la  Medeeine  que  se 
portele  plus  grand  nombre  d'etudiants.*  Nul  ne  peut, 
en  France,  se  livrer  a  aucune  pratique  chirurgicale  ou 
medicale,  donner  la  moindre  consultation  ou  rediger 
l'ordonnance  la  plus  insignifiante,  sans  avoir  obtenu 
d'nne  Facultede  l'Etat,  le  titre  de  docteur  en  medeeine. 
Toute  infraction  a  cette  regie  est  punie  des  peines  les 
plus  severes,  l'amende  et  la  prison.  Or  comme  les 
professions  Medicales  sont  relativement  lucratives,  qu'il 
y  a  maintenant  des  medecins  dans  presque  tous  les  vil- 
lages, il  s'en  suit  for  cement  qu'il  y  a  dans  les  Facultes 
une  grande  affluence  d'etudiants.  Mais,  pour  des  motifs 
multiples,  c'est  surtout  a  Paris  que  les  jeunes  gens 
viennent  etudier.  L  enseignement  y  est  naturellement 
a  la  fois  theorique  et  pratique  et  se  fait  an  moins  autant 
dans  les  hopitaux  que  dans  les  amphitheatres  de  la 
Faculte. 

En  fait,  il  y  a  deux  sortes  d'eleves,  ceux  qui  reciter  - 
chent  seulcmeut  leur  diplome  de  docteurs,  qu'ils  ob- 
tiennent  apres  cinq  ou  six  anno'es  d'etndes,  et  s'en  vont 
enstiite  plusou  moins  savants,  faire  de  la  clientele  a  bas 
prix  ;  ce  sont  les  plus  nombreux.  Puis  a  cote  d'eux,  se 
trouve  une  autre  categoric  d'etudiants,  qui  visent  beau- 
coup  plus  haut.  lis  aspirent  non  plus  seulement  au 
doctorat,  mais  a  un  titre,  qui,  bien  que  n'ayant  rien 
d'ofSciel,  est  pourtant  le  plus  recherche  de  tous  dans 
leur  profession,  celui  de  medecin  ou  chirurgien  des 
hfipitaux  de  Paris.  II  faut  de  dix  h  quinze  ans  d'etudes 
acharnces  avanr,  de  po avoir  en  arriver  la,  passer  exames 
sur  exames,  subir  un  nombre  incalculable  de  concours. 
ou  beaucoup  cchouent.  Mais  ceux  qui  reussissent  sont 
assures  d'avoir  une  tres  belle  clientele  de  faire  rapi de- 
ment leur  fortune. § 

Viennent  enfin  les  Facultes  des  Lettres  et  les 
Facultes  des  Sciences.  Aussi  absolunent  independantes 
les  unes  des  autres,  qu'clles  le  sont,  par  exemple,  des 
Facultes  de  Droit  ou  de  Medeeine,  elles  ont  pourtant 
plusieurs  points  communs,  qui  pour  vous,  sont  les  plus 
importants  dans  un.  expose  d'ensemble  tel  que  celui-ci. 

Elles  conferent  ces  diplomes  de  bachelier,  assez  com- 
parables  aux  certiticats  de  maturite  des  Allemands  et 
qui  sont,  pour  les  jeunes  gens  sortant  des  lycees  et  des 
colleges,  la  consecration  de  leurs  eludes.  Ce  n'est  pas 
la  cependant  la  raison  d'etre  de  ces  facultes  et  elles  ont 
pour  but  de  donner  un  enseignement  litteraire  et  scien- 
tifique  eleve  et  approfondi;  et  par  litteraire,  il  faut 
entendre  aussi  bien  I'ldstoire,  la  philosophie,  les  langues 
anciennes  et  etrangeres,  que  les  belles  lettres.  Mais  a 
qui  donnent-elles  cet  enseignement?  En  realite  a  un 
nombre  infinimenl-  restreint  d'etudiants  ISTon  pas  que, 
en  France,  nous  poyons  dedaigneux  des  hautes  con- 
naissances  scientiQques  et  litteraires,  que  nous  restions 
indifferents  aux  recherches  savantes.  Bien  loin  de  la. 
Seulement,  par  la  force  meme  des  choses,  nous  sommes 


*  L6galement  les  notaires  ne  sont  pas  astreints  a  1 'obligation  d'avoir 
fait  leur  droit ;  mais  a  Paris  et  dans  les  grandes  villes,  ils  sont  tons 
licencies. 

t  Si  on  vent  se  reiidre  compte  de  la  nature  de  notre  enseignemenl 
juridique,  il  n'y  a  qu'a  narcourir  quelques-une  de  nos  ouvrages  de 
droit.  Par  exemple  :  Le  Cours  de  Droit  Civil  Francai.s  de  MM.  Aubrv 
et  Ran;  et  pour  la  legislation  Romaine:  Le  Cnurs  de  Droit  Romain 
d'Aooarias,  ou  bien  celui  plus  elementaire  d  Ortolan,  revu  par  MM.  Bon- 
nier  et  Labb6. 

t  Le  nombre  des  6tudiants  en  Medeeine  sYlcvail  en  1888,  a  5,663 
dont  4,158  etaient  insnrits  a  la  I?acult6  de  Paris. 
En  '86,  il  a  61  ■  recti  539  docteurs. 
En  '87,         „  627 
En  '88,         ,.  646 
Le  litre  de  [Jtocteur  en  Medeeiue  pent  s'obtenir  apres  4  annees 
d'etudes. 

Mais  comme  il  faul  passer  8  examens  et  sontenir  une  these  en  pra- 
tique les  6tudiants  ne  termiuenl  leur  doctoral  qu'au  bout  de  six 
annees  environ. 

Les  examens  ei  le  dipUtme  sunt  les  mdmes  pour  les  medecins  el  leu 
ebirurgiens. 

§  Independament  des  Facultes  de  Medeeine,  il  ,v  a  nne  Ecole  Snpi- 
ricurrdc  Pharmacie  a  Pare  qui  est  placee  sur  le  meme  rang  que  ces 
facultes. 


obliges  de  nous  speeialiser  des  la  sortie  du  college,  et  de  Appendix 
diriger  nos  etudes  du  cote  ou  elles  nous  permettront        No.  58. 
l'acces  d'une  carriere.    II  y  a  pour  ceux  qui  ont  etudie    Paper  No.  12. 

le  droit  ou  la  medeeine,  qui  sont  sortis  des  grandes   

ecolesoii  on  forme  des  ingenieurs  et  des  chimistes,  des 
debouches  nombreux.  C'est  tout  le  contraire  pour  les 
etudiants  des  Facultes  de  lettres  et  de  sciences.  S'ils 
sont  devenus  licencies  oa  docteurs  de  ces  facultes.  ils  ne 
peuven.t  pretendre  qu'a  une  chose,  avoir  une  chaire  de 
professeur  dans  nos  lycees.  Et  comme  dans  les  lycees  il 
n'y  a  relativement  que  peu  de  ehaires  vacantes  chaque 
annee,  il  en  resulte  forcement  que  les  trente  facultes  de 
lettres  et  de  sciences  reunies  n'ont  pas  plus  d'eleves 
que  de  professeurs.* 

C'est  la  evidemment,  tine  situation  anormale.  11  ne 
faut  pas  toutefois  desirer  voir  s'accroitre  la  proportion 
de  ces  etudiants  ;  et  le  Goavernement  a  fait  tout  recem- 
ment  l'experience  du  danger  qu'il  y  aurait  a  cela.  Anime 
du  desir  de  donner  un  peu  de  vie  a  ces  Facultes,  il 
avait  en  1877  cree  350  bourses  (scholarships)  destinees 
a  etre  accordees  chaque  annee  a  des  jeunes  gens  sans 
fortune  qui  voudraient  preparer  les  examens  de  la  licence 
soit  des  lettres.  soft  de  mathematiques.  II  vient  d'etre 
force  de  reduire  le  nombre  de  ces  bourses  de  pres  de 
moitie.f  Les  licencies  arrivaient  en  effet  a  depasser  de 
beaucoup  les  besoins  de  l'enseignement,  et  le  Ministre 
de  l'lnstruction  Publique  se  trouvait  par  suite  dans 
Timpossibilite  absolue  de  les  appeler  a  des  postes  aux- 
quels  ils  se  croyaient  presque  des  droits  acquis. 

Manquant  de  vrais  etudiants,  les  professeurs  de  ces 
Facultes  sont  dans  la  necessite  de  faire  leurs  cours  pour 
ce  qu'ils  appellent,  j'aime  a  croire  ironiquement,  "  le 
grand  public.''  Et,  il  faut  reconnaitre,  qu'a  Paris  "  le 
grand  public  "  ne  fait  pas  defaut  a  quelques  uns  d'entre 
eux.  II  y  a  tel  professeur  d'histoire  on  de  litterature 
tres  en  vogue  qui  deux  fois  par  semaine.  parle  devant 
[ilnsieurs  centaines  de  personnes.  Malheureusement 
cet  auditoire  n'est  imposant  qvte  par  le  nombre.  II  ne 
se  compose  guere  que  de  femmes  du  monde  venues  par 
genre,  d'oisifs,  de  vieillards  et  meme  de  miserables  qui 
ont  voulu  simplement  se  mettre  un  moment  k  l'abri  du 
froid  de  la  rae  ;  tout  un  monde,  en  un  mot,  qui  ne  sait 
pas  grand  chose  et  qui  ne  peut  rien  apprendre.J 

Les  hommes  d'etude  n'ont  pas  le  loisir  de  se  rendre 
a  la  Sorbonne  ;J  et  le  pourraient-ils,  est-ce  que  cela  leur 
servirait?  Leur  instruction  generale  n'est  plus  a  faire 
et  des  lors  ils  ne  peuvent  travailler  utilement  qu'avcc 
lem's  livres  ou  dans  leurs  laboratoires. 

De  l'ensemble  de  ces  faits,  on  est  necessairement 
amene  a  reconnaitre  que  les  Facultes  des  lettres  et  des 
sciences  servent,  pour  ainsi  dire  uniquement,  aux  pro- 
fesseurs qui  y  ont  des  ehaires  et  des  traitements. 

Maintenant  etant  donne,  que  ces  professeurs  sont 
pour  la  plupart  des  hommes  distingues,  tres  erudits, 
ayant  fait  des  ouvrages  remarques,  on  peut  soutenir 
que,  dans  un  grand  pays,  il  est  bon  de  creer  ainsi  a  des 
personalitt's  litteraires  et  scientiliques,  une  situation 


*  Ainsi  que  je  l'ai  deja  dit  ce  n'est  pas  ta.nt  au  nombre  des  etudiants 
inscrits  qu'il  faut  se  reporter,  qu'a  celui  des  titres  universitaires 
accordes  chaque  annee  et  qui  temoignent  seuls  d'etudes  serieuses.  Le 
titre  qu'on  recherche  surtout  dans  ces  deux  ordres  de  facultes  est  celui 
de  Kceneid.  II  s'obtient  ordinairetnent  au  bout  d'un  an  de  preparation, 
apres  la  sortie  du  college.  Ceci  posse  voici  les  resultats  donnes  par  la 
statistique  offlcielle  de  1889. 

Pendant  les  annees  1886,  '87  et  '88,  le  mombre  des  professeurs  charges 
de  cours,  maitres  de  conferences,  s'elevait  dans  les  facultes  de  lettres  et 
de  sciences  a  488. 

Le  nombre  de  licencies  recus  a  ete : 

De  619  en  1886  dont  261  pour  les  lettres  et  358  pour  les  sciences. 
633  en  1887     ,.  290       ,.         „  343 
609  en  1888     „  219       „         „         360  „ 

De  sorte  que  pour  600  licencies  environ  il  y  avait  a  peu  prCs  500  pro- 
fesseurs. 

Si  on  remarque  en  outre  que  certainement  plus  de  la  moitie  de  ces 
licencies,  deja  professeurs  ou  repetiteurs  dans  les  colleges  n'ont  pu 
suivre  les  cours,  on  arrivera  a  ce  resultat.  qu'il  a  fallu  deux  professeurs 
pour  un  licencie. 

t  Le  nombre  de  ces  bourses  est  pour  1893  de  210  et  il  est  encore  beau- 
coup trop  eleve.  La  valeur  de  ces  bourses  est  de  1,500  fr.  par  an.  Elles 
paraissent  avoir  pour  but  principal  de  donner  des  auditeurs  serieux 
aux  professeurs,  qui  n'avaient  que  ce  moyen  d'astreindre  des  candidats 
a  la.  licence  a  suivre  leurs  cours. 

t  II  n'y  a  dans  ce  que  j'avance  aucune  exoneration.  Voici  d'ailleurs 
un  temoignage  qui  ne  saurait  etre  suspect,  c'est  celui  de  M.  Lavisse,  un 
academicien  de  beaucoup  de  talent,  professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  lettres. 
et  qui  est  lui  meme  un  favori  du  grand  public.  II  n'a  done  aucune 
raison  de  le  maltraiter.  Or  dans  un  article  qu'il  faisait  paraitre  le 
15  Avril  1884,  dans  la  Revue  international  de  l'enseignement.  apres 
avoir  fait  une  peinture  tres  pittoresque  de  ces  audi toires  de  la  Sorbonne, 
il  s'exprimer  ainsi :  "Me  sera-t-il  perm  is  de  dire  qu'en  plusieurs  annees 
"  d'enseignenienl  public,  trois  personnes  en  tout  se  sont  d6tach.es  de 

"  eel   litoire  pour  s'adresser  a  moi ;  une  m'a  demande  sans  que  j  ai 

"  jamais  pu  savoir  pourquoi,  au  sortir  d'une  lecon  sur  1'Ordre  teutoni- 
"  que.  si  les  femmes  pratiquaient  la  medicine  au  moyen  age ;  une 
"  autre  m'a  recommande  un  candidal,  au  baccalaureat ;  un  troisieme 
"  m'a  demande  de  l'argent."  Cela  n'enipeche  pas  iM.  Lavisse  d'etre  un 
champion  convaincu  et  ardent  de  l'enseignement  des  Facultes  des 
lettres  et  des  sciences. 

§  La  Sorbonne  est  le  nom  des  batiments  oft  se,  font  a  Paris  les  cours 
des  Facultes  de  lettres  et  de.  sciences — ce  n'est  pas  un  etablisseinent 
d'enseignement  d'un  caractere  particulier. 
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Appendix       honorable  et  qui  soit  sulnsamment  retribute  pour  leur 
No  58.        permettre  de  Be  livrer  a  des  travaux  d'un  ordre  elev6  et 
Taper  No.  12.  desinteresse. 

  Ainsi  posoe,  la  question  merite  qu'on  y  renechisse  _  et 

qu'on  la  discute.  A  une  condition  toutefois,  c'est  qu'en 
acceptant  le  principe  du  maintien  des  Faculties  de 
lettres  et  de  sciences,  on  soit  bien.  determine  a.  en 
restreindre  cousiderablement  le  nombre.*  On  aura  de 
la  sorte  plus  de  chances  de  ne  pensionner  que  le  savoir 
et  la  valeur  veritable,  et  surtout  ■  on  enlevera  aux 
Facultes,  trop  preoccupees  aujonrd'hui  do  justifier  leur 
existence,  cette  ardeur  inquietante  qu'elles  montrent  a 
attirer  a  elles  des  Aleves  qui  ne  peuvent,  leplussouvent, 
retirer  de  leur  enseignement  d'autres  profits  que  des 
diplomes  avec  lesquels  il  leur  sera  ensuite  impossible 
de  trouver  un  gagne  pain. 

Du  reste,  si  nos  Facultes  de  lettres  et  de  sciences 
n'ont  pas  ilc  veritable  raison  d'etre,  c'est  qu'en  dehors 
du  droit  el  de  la  medecine,  notrc  liaut  enseignement  est 
concentre  dans  un  certain  nombre  de  grandes  ccoles 
fermees,  qui  ne  s'ouvrent  que  par  les  concours  (com- 
petition)  et  qui  respondent  d  une  facon  admirable  aux 
besoins  du  Professorat  et  des  carrieres  scientifiques. 
Telle  est,  entrc  autres,  l'Ecole  Normale  Superieurc. 

L'Ecole  Normale  Superieurc  a  etc  creee  pour  former, 
dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les  lettres,  des  professeurs 
destines  a  etre  l'ciite  de  notre  corps  enseignant. 

On  cntre  a  l'Ecole  Normale  par  le  concours  ;  la  duree 
des  etudes  est  do  trois  annees,  et  les  cloves,  soumis  aux 
obligations  de.  l'internat,  sont  non  seulemcnt  instruits, 
mais  entretenus  aux  frais  de  l'Etat. 

II  v  a  deux  sections,  Tunc  litteraire,  l'autre  scicnti- 
fique.  On  recoit.  cliaque  annee,  environ  2-t  cloves  dans 
la  premiere  section  et  18  dans  hi  seeonde;  et,  comme  il 
y  a  trois  promotions  en  memo  temps  a  l'Ecole,  cela  re- 
presents  un  personnel  de  12»i  a  130  pensionnaires. 

Les  concours  d  admission  sont  des  plus  difficiles,  ct 
ceux  (pii  y  prennent  part  out  toujour*  6tc,  pendant 
leur  temps  de  college,  des  sujets  exceptionnellcment 
brillauts.f 

Les  Normaliens  ont,  depuis  longtemps,  joud  un  role 
considerable  dans  notre  pays.  Cc  sonteux  qui,  devenus 
professeurs  de  lycees  on  de  Facultes,  ont  donnc  a  nos 
etudes  classiqnes  et  scientifiques  tout  leur  developpe- 
ment.  Mais  lis  out  fait  plus.  Et,  si  la  plupart  dentio 
eux  se  sont  entiirement  ( onsacres  a  1'cnseignement  ou 
a  l'erudition,  il  sen  est  fcrouve  encore  un  asse/.  grand 
nombre  qui,  ayant  abandonne  l'Universite,  ont  marque 
leur  (dace  avec  eclat  dans  la  litterature,  le  iournalisme 
et  la  politique. 

Pour  ne  eiter  que  quelques  noins,  Augustin  Thierry, 
Provost-l'aradol,  Edmond  About,  Beule,  J.  Weiss,  Raoul 
Frary  etaient  sortis  de  Normale.  MM.  Tainc,  Greard, 
Sarcey,  Lavisse,  Richepin,  Lemaitrc  sont  des  Nor- 
malicns,  aussi  bicn  (pie  MM.  Victor  Duruy,  Jules  Simon, 
Cballemcl-Lacour,  Mezieres  et  l'eveque  d'Autun  Mgr. 
Perraud. 

S'il  est  vrai  que  ce  soit  aux  rosultats  qu'on  juge  les 
institutions,  ne  suffit-il  pas  de  cette  enumeration  rapide 
poor  montrer  ce  qu'est  la  section  des  lettres  de  l'Ecole 
Normale  ? 

Le  niveau  des  etudes  y  est  des  plus  eleves ;  et,  par 
la,  il  faut  entendre  non  pas  seulement  l'enseignement 
qu'on  y  donne.  mais  la  somme  considerable  d'intelligence 
et  de  travail  que  fournissent  des  eleves,  deja  tri-s  in- 
struits avant  leur  entree  a  l'Ecole. 

L'enseignement,  qui  comprend  le  latin,  le  grec,  la 
languc  francaise  et  ses  classitpues,  l'histoire  et  la  philo- 
sophic, est,  pendant  les  deux  premieres  annees,  le  meme 
pour  tous  les  litteraires.  Mais,  au  commencement  de 
la  troisieme  annee,  ils  se  separent  et  suiventdes  cours 
diftercnts,  selon  qu'ils  se  destinent  au  professorat.  des 
lettres  proprement  dites,*  de  philosophic  d'histoire  ou 
des  classes  de  grammaire.§    Ainsi,  si  des  l'Ecole  ils 


•  Pendant  les  annees  86.  87,  88— sur  les  15  Facultes  des  lettres  12 
n'ont  pas  recu  un  nombre  de  licencie  supcrieur  a  20  i»ir  an  ;  et  il  en  est 
de  meme  pour  13  Facultes  de  sciences— Parmi  ces  Facultes  quelques 
unes  n'ont  pas  produit  plus  de  2,  5,  6,  licences  anuellement. 

t  Pour  42  eleves  recus  ehaque  annee  dans  les  deux  sections  reunies 
de  l'Ecole  Normale,  il  se  presente  en  moyenne  aux  concours  d'admission 
450  jeunes  gens. 

t  On  entend  ici  par  enseignement  des  lettres,  l'etude  des  langues 
ancienncs  et  de  la  litterature*  francaise,  non  plus  dans  leurs  elements, 
mais  aussi  approfondies  qu'il  est  possible  de  le  faire  avec  les  Sieves  des 
plus  hautes  classes  des  lycees.  Les  classes  de  grammairc  sunt  celles 
ou  s'enseignent  les  premieres  connaissances  du  latin,  du  grec  et  des 
regies  de  la  langue  francaise.  On  demande  plus  sp6eialement  aux  pro- 
fesseurs de  ces  classes  d'etre  au  courant  des  questions  de  philologie  et 
de  graminaire  comparee. 

§  Des  concours.  dits  concours  de  l'Agregation  de  l'F.nseignement 
Secondaire  classique,  et  auxqueU  ne  peuvent  prendre  part  que  des 
licencies  es-lettres,  ont  pour  objet  d'etablir  l'aptitude  au  professorat  de 
ceux  qui  en  ont  subi  les  epreuves  avec  succes.  La  nature  de  ces 
epreuves  varie  suivant,  qu'il  s'agit  de  l'enseignement  des  lettres.  de  la 
philosophie,  de  l'histoire  ou  des  classes  de  grammaire.  Mais  le  title 
d'Agrege  est  le  meme  pour  tons :  et  au  lieu  d'etre,  cominp  dans  les 


commencent  a  se  specialiser,  ce  n'est  pourtant  qu'apros 
avoir  acquis  un  ensemble  de  connaissances  gen eYales, 
qui  leur-  permette  de  n'etrc  etrangers  a  aucun  ordre 
d'idees.  Cette  habitude  de  generaliser  et  l'etude  con- 
stante  qu'ils  ont  faite  de  la  forme  litteraire,  sont  les 
causes  principales  de  leurs  succes  en  dehors  do  l'Uni- 
versite. Ils  sont  des  ecrivains,  et,  consciemment  ou  non, 
c'est  surtout  a.  en  faire  des  ecrivains  qu'a  tendu  toute 
l'education  qu'ils  ont  recue.  Cela  n'est  pas  un  resultat 
d  une  mediocre  importance  dans  une  society  comme  la 
notre,  ou  le  talent  litteraire  et  l'elegance  de  la  parole 
inspirent  non  seulement  une  reelle  admiration,  mais 
aussi  un  certain  respect  superstitieux.  Si  on  en  doute, 
on  n'a  qu'a.  voir  la  puissante  influence  que  le  petit 
groupe  des  Normalieus  a  exercee  sur  notre  epoque.  * 

Pour  les  eleves  les  plus  distinguesdc  Normale  l'Ecole 
a,  en  quelque  sorte,  un  prolongcment  et  un  complement 
dans  l'Ecole  Francaise  d'Athenes.  Cliaque  annee,  a  la 
suite  d'un  concours  cntre  les  Normalieus  dout  les  etudes 
sunt  terminees,t  six  jeunes  professeurs  sont  envoyes  en 
Greoe  on,  pendant  trois  ans,  ils  sont  pensionnes  par 
1 '  1^1  at.  A  leur  retour,  ils  entrent  presque  toujours  dans 
l'enseignement  des  Facultes  et  sont,  ainsi  places  dans 
les  conditions  les  plus  favorables  pour  faire  valoir  leur 
merite  et  acquerir  de  la  reputation,  Et,  en  fait,  parmi 
les  Normalieus  qui  se  sont  fait  un  nom,  presque  tous 
ont  passe  par  l'Ecole  d'Athenes. 

L'Ecole  Normale  donne  egalemeut  un  Enseignement 
Scientifique  qui  a  produit  des  savants  rcnommes,  dont 
Pasteur  est  probablement  le  plus  illustre.  La  maniere 
de  firocedcr  est  identiipieinent  la  meme  que  pour  la 
section  des  lettres.  Les  memos  cours  de  Mathematiques, 
de  Physique  et  de  Chimie,  d'llistoire  Naturelle,  sont 
sui\  is  par  les  eleves  pendant  deux  annees.  Puis,  suivant 
qu'ils  so  destinent  a  l'unc  de  ces  trois  branches  de 
sciences,  ils  bifurquent  et.  se  specialiscnt  comme  leurs 
camarades  des  lettres.'; 

Alais  tandis  que  L'Ecole  Normale  superieure  est,  a 
propremeni  parler,  le  seul  grand  (Hablissement  dont  lc 
baul  enseignement  litteraire  produise  d'importanls 
resultats,  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  jiour  les  sciences,  et  une 
de  nos  ccoles  militaires,  l'Ecole  Polyteohnique,  est  au 
meme  litre  que  l'Ecole  Normale,  si  ce  n'est  davantage, 

i  n  nh'  s.  jv  in  hi  viiir  de  professeur  Btippleant,  e'esi  au  conl  raire  un  grade 

qui  (Inline  droit  a  mil'  cliiiiic  de  professeui  tilutiire. 

r^es  eleves  de  Normale  qui  doivent,  i  la  tlnde  leur  premiere  annee 

avoir  obtenu  leur  diplomc  de  licencies  es-letlres,  sont  tenus  apres  leur 

troisieme  annee  de  conconrir  pour  I'agregation ;  et  ce  concours,  qui  n'est 

aiicuneineut  un  exauicn  d'ccole.  est,  cependanl ,  X  la  fnis  le  cenlrnle  el 
le  lint  principal  de  leurs  etudes. 

BeauCOup  d<"  licencies  es-letlres,  en  dehors  des  Xormaliens,  se  pr6- 
senteiil  .1  I'agn'gal  ion  el  quelques  uns  sont  pour  ceux-ci  des  concurrents 
tres-serieux. 

lies  juges  des  concours,  an  noinhre  de  trois  au  moins,  sont  des  In- 
sneeteurs  (ieneraux  de  I'l  nsl  ruetion  I'lihlique  des  professeurs  (le  la 
liiculte  des  lettres  et  un  agregi'  de  renseignement  secondaire. 

•  Voici  le  progniiiiine  oHiciel  de  renseignement  de  la  section  des 
lettres  de  I'Kcole  Normale  : 

l'rtmilrc  annee. 
Lettres. 
I'liilnsophie  t lieorii|ue, 
II  istoire  ancienne. 
I.anque  et  litterature  grecques. 
Ijingue  et  litterature  francaises. 

Lung  t  litterature  latines. 

( ininnnaire. 

Allemand  et  anglais. 

Deuxieme  nnnee. 
II istoire  de  la  philosophie. 

Litterature  grecque. 

Litterature  latine. 
Litterature  francaise. 

II istoire  du  ino.ven  age  el  histoire  nioderne. 

Geographic. 

Allemand  et  anglais. 

Troisieme  annee. 
Conferences  preparatoires  aux  divers  ordres  d'agrfgation. 

t  Tout  docteur  cs-lettres  ou  agregC,  ag6  de  moins  de  .'ill  ans,  pent 
prendre  part  a  ce  concours,  mais,  en  fail,  les  eleven  de  Normale  n'ont 
pas  i  iw. in  trouvc  de  concurrents  en  dehors  de  leurs  camarades  et  sont 
seuls  a  conconrir  pour  l'Ecole  d'Athenes. 

X  Voici,  par  annee,  les  matieres  de  l'enseignement  : — 

Premiire  annee. 
Sciences. 
Mathematique. 
Chimie. 
Mineralogie. 
Zoologie. 
Botanique. 
Allemand  et  anglais. 

Deuxieme  annee. 

Mat  hemat  iques. 

Physique. 

Geologic 

Allemand  et  anglaise. 

Traiti'eme  annee. 
Conferences  preparatoires  aux  divers  ordres  d'agregation. 
Ces  divers  ordres  d'agrcgation  sont:   1",  l'agregation  des  sciences 
mathematiques i  3°,  l'agregation  des  sciences  physiques :  3".  l'agregation 

es  sciences  nnturelles 
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une  pepiniere  de  jeunes  savants.  En  effet,  les  20  ou  30 
premiers  eleves  sortant  chaque  anne'e  de  Polytechnique, 
n'entrent  generalement  pas  dans  l'arme'e,  mais  dans  les 
services  civils  qui  sont  infiniment  plus  recherches  que 
l'artillerie  et  le  genie,  et  ils  forment  l'elite  de  nos 
ingenieurs.* 

II  etait  assez  naturel  de  rapprocher  ces  deux  ecoles 
puisque  le  programme  d'admission  est  absolument  le 
meme,  et  que  la  force  des  etudes  qu'on  y  fait  est, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  identique. 

II  y  avait  recemment  encore,  des  Facultes  de 
Theologie  catholiques  et  protestantes.  Ces  dernieres 
subsistent  seules  aujonrd'hui,  le  Parlement,  pour  donner 
satisfaction  aux  passions  radicales,  ayant  supprime  en 
1885  les  Facultes  de  Theologie  catholique.  Cet  acte 
d'intolerance,  qui  devait  irritcr  assez  justement^  les 
catholiques,  lie  pouvait  fcoutefois  avoir  une  reelle 
importance  an  point  de  vue  religieux.  Les  cours  de  ces 
Facultes  n'etaient  pas  suivis  en  effet  par  nos  pretres, 
parcequ'ils  recoivent  l'cnseignement  theologique  dans 
les  grands  se m inaires,  etablissements  subventionnes  par 
l'Etat,  et  qui  existent  dans  chaque  diocese,  e'est-a- 
dire,  dans  chaque  departement.f 

Ainsi  les  Facultes  de  Droit  et  la  Medecine,  les  Ecoles 
Normale  et  Polytcchnique  sont  nos  grands  etablisse- 
ments d'enseignemeut  supericur ;  auxqnels  il  faut 
ajouter,  pour  avoir  une  enumeration  complete,  l'Ecole 
des  Pouts  et  Chausse'es,  l'Ecole  des  Mines,  l'Ecole 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  destinees  a  former 
les  ingenieurs  de  l'Etat  etnos  ingenieurs  civils. X 

II  existe  encore  plusieurs  autres  etablissements  de 
l'Etat  ou  sc  poursuivent  de  hautes  etudes  ;  mais  leur 
importance  est  secondaire.  Avant  den  purler,  je 
dois  revenir  pour  quelqnes  instants,  en  arriere  et  vous 
enti  etcuir  do  nouveau  de  certaines  questions  relatives  h 
nos  colleges  et  h  nos  Facultes. 

Pour  plus  de  clartc  et  afin  de  faire  niieux "  saisir 
l'ensemble  de  notre  system e  d'instruction  publique,  j'ai 
evite  d'entrer  dans  les  details,  et  j'ai  memo  suppose 
parfois  que  les  choscs  etaient  plus  simples  qn'clles  ne 
sont  en  rcalite.  J'ai  oinis  egalement,  pour  le  meme 
motif,  de  m'expliquer  sur  plusieurs  points  qui,  peut- 
ctre,  seront  restes  obscurs.  Et  c'est  ce  qui  rend 
maintenant  indispensiibles  quclques  indications  com- 
plementaires. 

Lycees  et  Colleges. — En  montrant  ainsi  que  je  l'ai 
fait  precedemment,  les  liens  etroits,  qui  unissent  notre 
enseignement  supericur  a  rcuseignement  secondaire, 
j'ai  indique  deja  la  grande  place  qui  etait  faite,  dans 
l'education  nationale,  aux  Etudes  classiques.    Mais  les 


*  Les  clOves  qui,  lors  des  examens  de  sortie,  sont  il  la  tote  de  leur  pro- 
motion ont  le  droit,  dont  ils  usent  presque  toujour*,  d'entrer  soit  a, 
l'Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussccs.  soil  a  l'Ecole  des  Mines,  ou,  apros  trois 
annees  d'etudes,  ils  obtiennent  le  litre  d'Ingenieurs  de  l'Etat.  (''est  la 
iin  title  qui  a  une  grande  valeur  et  dont,  le  prestige  est  tel  que  dans  les 
grandos  entreprises  industrielles  et  particulierement  dans  les  Coin- 
pagnies  de  chemins  de  fer,  les  directeurs  (general  managers)  et  les 
prineipaux  chefs  de  service  sont  presque  tous  d'anciens  ingenieurs  de 
F'Etat, 

L'Ecole  Polytechnique  a  produit  aussi  des  homnies  politiques  dont 
les  plus  en  vue  aujonrd'hui  sont  certainement  MM.  I'arnot  et  de  Frey- 
cinet. 

+  II  ,v  a  deux  Facultes  de  Theologie  protestantes,  l'une  a  Paris, l'autre 
a  Montauban.  Tandis  que  eette  derniere  est  entierement  du  culte 
rcformc,  eel  Ik  de  Paris  a,  en  meme  temps  des  professeurs  qui  enseignent 
d'apres  les  principes  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg  et  d 'autres  confer- 
mementau  dogme  lutherien. 

Voici  ['organisation  de  l'enseignement  a  la,  Paculte  de  Theologie  pro- 
testante  de  Paris  : — 

Chaires. 

Dogme.  selon  la,  confession  d'Augsbourg. 

Morale  evangclique. 

Exegese  sacree. 

Histoire  ecclesiastique. 

liloquence  sacree. 

I  logme  rcformc. 

Dogme  lutherien. 

Morale  evangclique. 

Exegese  sacree. 

Histoire  ecclesiastique. 

Theologie  pratique. 

Dogme  reforme. 

(  'ours  complements  ires. 

Theologie  pratique. 

Conferences. 

Les  pores  de  I'Eglise  grecque  et  latine. 

Philologie  sacree. 

Histoire  de  la  philologie. 

Langue  et  litterature  thool.  alleinandes. 

lies  peres  de  I'E.  grecque  et  latine. 

Philologies.    (N. Testament). 

Langue  et  litterature  theologiques  allds.  et  histoire 
ecclesiastique. 

t  Pour  6tre  ingenieur  de  l'Etat,,  il  faut  etre  sort!  dans  les  premiers  de 
l'Ecole  I'olyteehnique  el  etre  ensuite  passe  soit  par  l'Ecole  des  Mines 
soit  par  l'Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chanssees.  L'Ecole  Centrale  ne  confere 
que,  des  brevets  d'ingenieur  civil. 


chiffres  seuls  peuvent  en  faire  comprendre  v raiment  Appendix 
toute  l'importance.    On  conceit  certes  aisement  que  la       No.  58. 
population  des  colleges  doive  etre  nombreuse  dans  un    Paper  No.  12. 

pays  ou  pour  etudier  le  droit  ou  la  medecine,  etre   

officer  dans  l'armee,  professer  Thistoire  ou  les  langue  s 
vivantes,  il  est  de  toute  necessity  d'avoir  appris  le  grec 
et  le  latin.  Supposerait-on  toutefois  que  nos  etablisse- 
ments d'enseignement  secondaire  ont  pres  de  200,000 
eleves  qui  y  recoivent  l'education  liberale  que  vous 
donnez  au  plus  a  20,000  jeunes  gens  en  Angleterre. 
II  en  est  ainsi  pourtant.* 

C'est  dans  les  lycees  et  les  colleges  que  la  grande 
niajorite  de  ces  jeunes  gens  est  elevee  et  que  ae  font 
aussi  les  etudes  les  plus  fortes.  II  ne  faudrait  pas 
induire  de  ces  noms  different?,  qu'il  y  a  entre  ces 
etablissements  des  distinctions  semblables  a  celles  qui 
existent  en  Allemagne  entre  les  Gymnases  et  les 
Llealschulen.  Ce  serait  une  erreur.  Les  lycees  et 
les  colleges  ne  different  entre  eux  que  par  la  qualite 
de  leurs  professeurs,  par  la  source  de  leurs  revenus,  et 
l'entretien  des  lycees  figure  au  budget  de  l'Etat ;  tandis 
que  les  Colleges  sont  a  la  charge  des  villes  qui  les  ont 
etablis  et  qui  doivent  sur  leurs  propres  ressources  faire 
face  aux  depenses  que  ne  couvrent  pas  les  retributions 
scolaires.  Les  lycees  places  dans  les  grands  centres,  et 
beaucoup  plus  frequentes  que  les  colleges,  ont  un  per- 
sonnel enseignant  mieux  choisi  et  recrute  pour  les 
classes  superieures  parmi  les  agreges  et  les  eleves  de 
Normale.  Dans  les  petits  colleges  il  n'est  pas  rare,  au 
contraire,  de  trouver  parmi  les  professeurs,  des  simples 
bacheliers. 

Mais  colleges  et  lycees  sont  dans  la  de'pcndance 
immediate  et  absolue  du  Ministre  de  1' Instruction 
Publique,  qui  fixe  les  programmes  et  noinme  ou 
revoque  les  professeurs. 

Ces  programmes  sont  d'ailleurs  les  mernes  pour 
tons  les  etablissements  publics  d'education  secondaire. 
D<ins  tous  on  enseigne  les  m ernes  choses  et  d'apres 
des  methodes  identifiues.  Et  c'est  ce  qu  a  exprime 
d'une  facon  originale  votre  compatiioto  M.  Matthew 
Arnold,  lorsqn'il  a  raconte  que,  recu  un  jour  par  un 
de  nos  Ministres  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  le  grand 
maitre  de  l'Universite,  au  cours  de  la  conversation, 
tira  sa  montre  et  iui  dit :  "En  ce  moment,  dans 
"  tous  les  lycees  et  colleges  de  France,  les  eleves  de 
"  rhetorique  expliquent  le  25c  vers  du  5e  livre  de 
"  l'Ene'ide." 

C'ctait  la,  sous  forme  de  plaisantarie,  une  critique 
fort  spirituelle  de  l  uniformite  de  notre  enseignement. 
Et  il  est  certain  que  rien  n'est  plus  etrange  et  plus  en 
contradiction  avec  les  besoins  differents  de  la  societe, 
que  d'avoir  imagine  de  creer,  absolument  sur  le 
memo  modele,  un  millier  d'etablissements  d'instruc- 
tion secondaire. 

Au  moms  avait-on  fait,  dans  chacun  de  ces  etablisse- 
ments, la  part  de  certaines  aptitudes  particulieres  des 
individus,  qui  portent  les  uns  de  preference  vers  les 
etudes  scientifiques  et  les  autres  vers  les  etudes 
litteraires.  II  oxistait  partout,  dans  les  divisions 
superieures,  un  double  enseignement  parallele,  l'un 
oil  les  langues  anciennes  et  la  litterature  tenaient  la 
plus  grande  place,  l'autre  oil  e'etait  surtout  aux 
sciences  matbematiques  et  physiques  qu'avait  ete 
faite  une  large  part. 

A  ces  deux  ordres  d'etudes  correspondaient  deux 
baccalaureats  diflerents,  mais  dont  les  diplomes  etaient 
d'une  egale  valeur,  le  Baccalaureat  es-lettres,  et  le 
Baccalanreat  es-Sciences. 

II  fallait  pour  etre  bachelier  es-sciences  savoir  beau- 
coup  plus  de  mathematiques  que  de  latin ;  et,  pour 
etre  bachelier  es-lettres  beaucoup  plus  do  latin  et  de 
dc  grec  que  de  mathematiques.  Mais  quelque  soit 
l'examen,  on  demandait  egalement  aux  candidats  la 
preuve  d'une  culture  generalc.  Seulement  snivant 
leurs  dispositions  naturelles  et  la  carriere  a  laquelle 
ils  se  destinaient,  ils  avaient,  pendant  leurs  trois  ou 
quatre  dernieres  annees  de  college,  etudie  d'une  facon, 
si  non  exclusive,  du  moins  toute  spe'eiale,  les  sciences 
ou  la,  litterature. 

Cela,  parait-il,  etait  intolerable  ;  et  dernierement,  sur 
l'avis  de  tres  hautes  autorites  universitaires,  un  Minis- 
tre de  l'lnstruction  Publique  a,  decide  qu'on  ne  tiendrait 
plus  compte  desormais  des  tendances  et  des  aptitudes 
particulieres  des  eleves,  et  qu'il  n'y  aurait  plus  qu'un 
baccalaureat  unique,  dit  de  l'enseignement  secondaire 


*  D'apres  les  statistiques  offlclelles,  la  population  de  nos  etablisse- 
ments d  enseignement  secondaire,  tant  publics  que  libres,  etait  en  1892 
de  174,857  eleves. 

J'ai  emprunte  a  un  article  de  M.  Matthew  Arnold,  paru  dans  la 
"Fortnightly  Review,"  le  chiHre  de  20,000  jeunes  gens  faisant  en 
Angleterre  des  etudes  classiques. 

S  .'! 
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Appendix      classique,  dont  le  programme  est,  a  peu  de  chose  pres, 
No.  58.       celui  de  l'ancien  baccalaureat  es-lettres.* 
Paper  No.  12.       Ainsi  pour  200,000  jeunes  gens,  il  n'existait  de  choix 

  qu 'entre  deux  euseignements,  tres  semblables  d'ailleurs 

par  certains  cotes  et  precedes  de  longues  Etudes  corn^ 
mimes.  C'^tait  trop.  II  n'y  en  aura  plus  qu'un,  qui 
sera  le  meme  pour  tous,  et  il  sera  indispensable  a 
1'avenir  d'avoir  fait  du  grec  jusqu'a  17  ans,  pour 
pouvoir  s'adonner  a.  1  etude  de  la  geometrie,  de  l'al- 
gebre  ou  de  la  chimie.  Je  n'ose  pas  affirmer  que  ce 
soit  la  un  progres,  et  le  triotnphe  du  bon  sens  et  de  la 
raison. 

Je  sais  bien  que  les  memes  homines  qui  se  font 
honneur  de  cette  revolution  dans  l'enseignement,  se 
vantent  d'avoir,  par  une  initiative  hardie,  donne  satis- 
faction aux  besoins  nouveaux  de  la  societe  en  creant  a 
cote  des  etudes  classiques  tout  un  ordre  d'etudes  d'un 
caractere  different. 

Sous  le  nom  d'enseignement  secondaire  moderne  ils 
ont  organise  un  systeme  d'inst ruction  qui  aboutit  a  un 
baccalaureat,  et  qui  repose  principalement  sur  ce  que 
les  langues  vivantes  y  ont  etc  substitutes  aux  langues 
anciennes.  Ils  ont  ainsi,  croient-ils,  le  droit  de  re- 
pousser  l'accusation  d'avoir  meconnu  les  exigences  de 
leur  epoque  et  d  un  grand  corps  social  tel  que  le 
notre. 

lis  oublient  seulement  qu'ils  n'ont  rien  innove.  lis 
ont  trouve  organisees  dans  les  colleges  des  classes  oil 
ne  s'enseignait  que  le  Francais  avec  les  premieres  con- 
naissances  des  sciences;  et,  avec  cette  passion,  qu'ont 
trop  souvent  les  Universitaires,  de  vouloir,  selon  leur 
propre  expression  "  elargir  les  cadres  de  l'enseigne  - 
ment, "  ils  ont  surcharge  indehniment  des  programmes 
de  ces  classes  elementaires.  Des  lors  le  but  que 
M.  Duruy  s'etait  propose'  il  y  a  une  trentaine  d'annees, 
et  qui  avait  et6  admirablement  atteint.  s'est  trouve 
maii(|ue.  1 1  s'aLjissait  d'clevcr  des  enfauts  quiavaient 
besoin  d  en  savoir  un  |)eu  plus  qu'ou  en  apprend  a  lc'colo 
primaire  et  qui  retourneraient  dans  leurs  families  vers 
14  ou  15  ans.  C'est  a  ces  memes  enfants  que  s'adresse 
aujourd'hui  l'enseignement  secondaire  moderne.  11 
leur  apprend  beaucoup  de  choses  dont  ils  n'ont  que 
faire  et  qu'ils  ne  sauront  jamais  qu'imparfaitement ;  et, 
avec  l'appat  du  titre  de  bachelier,  il  retient  au  college 
jusqu'a  18  ou  19  ans  bien  des  jeunes  garcons  qui 
feraient  plus  utilement  l'apprentissage  d'an  metier  et 
qui,  leur  parchemin  dans  leur  poehe,  risquent  pour  la 
plupart  de  devenir  des  declasses. 

Ce  ne  seront  pas  en  effet  parmi  les  eleves  apparte- 
nant  a  la  categories  de  ceux  qui  suivent  maintenant 
l'enseignement  classique  que  se  recrutera  l'enseigne- 
ment moderne.  II  y  a  en  favear  de  nos  vieilles  etudes 
un  prejuge  trop  fort,  en  admettant  que  ce  ne  soit 
qu'un  prejuge.  Tous  les  parents  ambitieux  pour  leurs 
enfants,  les  pousseront  de  ce  cdte.  Et  alors  c'est  tout 
un  personnel  nouveau  dont  on  va  chercher  a  faire 
l'education,  comme  si  deja  les  carrieres  liberates,  les 
Administrations  de  l'Etat,  et  les  grandes  administra- 
tions  privies  n  etaient  pas  encombrees  au  poiut  qu'il  y 
a  au  moins  dix  candidats  pour  une  place. 

Sur  les  174,847  enfants  et  jeunes  gens  qui,  en  1892, 
recevaient  une  e'ducation  liberals,  85,291  etaient  eleves 
dans  les  lyce'es  et  colleges ;  15,508  dans  les  etablisse- 
ments laiques  libres  ;  et  74,058  dans  les  Etablissements 
ecclesiastiques.t 

11  ne  faudrait  pas  conclure  de  ces  chiffres  que  1  en- 
seignement  libre  peut  contrebalancer  par  son  impor- 
tance  celui  de  l'Etat. 

En  effet  tandis  que  les  lycees  et  presque  tous  les 
colleges^  donnent  une  instruction  classique  complete, 
il  en  est  tout  differemment  des  etablissements  libres  ; 


*  Le  Baccalaureat  es-lettres  et  le  Baccalaureat  es-sciences  seront 
supprimes  a  partir  de  1891. 

Les  epreuves  du  Baccalaureat  de  renseignement  secondaire  classique 
divisees  en  deux  parties,  et  on  ne  peut  se  presenter  aux  epreuves  de  la 
seconde  partie  qu'un  an  apres  avoir  subi  avec  succes,  celles  de  la  pre- 
miere. Les  examens  de  la  premiere  partie  sont  les  memes  pour  tous  et 
se  passent  a  la  lln  de  la  rhetorique. 

Mais  aun  examens  de  l'anne>  suivante  les  candidats  ont  le  choix  entre 
2  programmes :  l'un  correspondant  aux  etudes  de  la  elasse  de  philo- 
sophie.  l'autre  aux  etudes  de  la  elasse  de  mathematiques  elementaires, 
et  le  dipl6me  de  bachelier  porte  par  suite  l'une  de  ces  deux  mentions  ; 
lettres  ou  mathematiques. 

t  On  comprend  parmi  ces  74,058  eleves  des  etablissements  ecclesias- 
tiques  les  eleves  des  petits  seminaires  qui  sont  au  nombre  de  23,359. 
lies  petits  seminaires  sont  des  institutions  ayant  en  quelque  sorte  un 
caractere  public,  et  ou.  on  fait  l'education  d'enfants  qui  paraissenl 
destines  a  entrer  plus  tard  dans  les  ordres  religieux. 

J  II  v  a.  107  lycees  et  246  colleges. 


el.  du  ceux-ci  :  225  seulement  (153  ecclesiastiques  et  o7 
laiques),  sur  651  peuvent  conduire  leurs  Aleves  jusq'au 
terme  de  leurs  etudes. 

C'est  la  une  indication  assez  certaine  pour  qu'il  ne 
soit  pas  necessaire  de  recourir  a  d'autres.  renseigne- 
ments  statistiques,  que  l'immense  majorite  des  Aleves 
qui  poussent  leurs  etudes  jusqu'au  baccalaureat,  sont 
eleves  des  etablissements  de  l'Etat. 

II  y  a  du  reste  k  cela  une  excellente  raison.  L'Etat 
a  un  personnel  enseignant  dont  la  superiority  est  in- 
contestee  par  ses  concurrents  eux-memes  ;*  et,  par- 
suite,  le  niveau  des  etudes  dans  les  lycees  et  les 
colle'ges  est  infinimcnt  plus  eleve  que  partout  ailleurs. 

En  voici  un  preuve  entre  autres.  Si  on  prend  les 
resultats  des  concours  (competition)  d'admission  aux 
Ecoles  du  Gouvernement  en  1891,  on  trouve  que: — 

A  l'Ecole  Normal e  Superieure  sur  42  candidats 
admis  42  etaient  Aleves  de  l'Etablissements  de  l'Etat. 

A  l'Ecole  Polytechnique  sur  270  candidats  admis  233 
etaient  eleves  de  l'Etablissements  de  l'Etat. 

A  l'Ecole  St.  Cyr  (Ecole  Milit.)  sur  450  candidats 
admis  342  etaient  eleves  de  l'Er.-ildissoments  de  1'Rtal. 

A  l'Ecole  Navale  sur  70  candidats  admis  52  etaient 
eleves  de  l'Etablissements  de  l'Etat. 

A  l'Ecole  Centrale  sur  248  candidats  admis  198 
etaient  eleves  de  l'Etablissements  de  l'Etat. 

Ainsi  il  n'y  a  qu'a  l'Ecole  St.  Cyr  qu'il  y  ait  parmi 
les  admis  un  nombre  important  de  candidats  Strangers 
h,  1'Universite.  Et  il  n'est  pas  sans  interet  de  remar- 
ipier  que  presque  tous  ceux-la  -oi-tent  de  L'Ecole  de  La 
rue  des  Postes,  etablissement  tenu  par  les  Jesuites,  oil 
on  ne  fait  pas  d'etudes  suivies,  mais  oil,  pendant  un  an 
ou  deux,  on  prepare  exclusivement  aux  concours;  ce 
que  le  Jesuites  qui  sont  de  tres  habiles  crammers  savent 
parfaitement  faire. 

Nous  n'avons  rien  de  comparable  a  Eton  et  a  Harrow. 
Eiches  et  pauvres  vont  dans  les  lycees  et  les  colleges, 
mi  le  prix  de  la  pension  est  toujours  ti  es  minime.  La 
moyeune  de  ces  prix  est,  annuellement  de  271.  pour 
I'internat  (boarding  school),  et  de  bl.  pour  1'externat 
(day  school).* 

11  suffit  done,  pour  que  des  enfants  puissent  faire  dos 
etudes  classiques,  que  leurs  parents  aient  La  plus 
modeste  aisancc.  L'Etat  vient  en  outre,  au  moyen  de 
bourses  et  d'exemptions  de  frais  d'etudes  (scholarships) 
en  aide  a  beaucoup  de  families  necessiteuses,  et  c'est 
ainsi  qu'environ  18,000  jeunes  gens  sont  eleves  gratuite- 
ment  dans  les  colleges.  J 

Les  6preuves  des  baccalaureats  es-lettres  et  es- 
seicnecs,  que  les  jeunes  gens  ont  a  subir  :i  la  liti  de  leurs 
eludes  classiques,  et  auxquelles  les  deux  tiers  onviron 
echouent,  font  une  selection  parmi  eux  et  reservent  les 
meilleurs  sujets  a  l'enseignement  superieur.§ 


'  Li  siipi-i'iiii-ite  <lii  personnel  enseignant  (le  l'Etat  tionf  a  deux  causes 

principales.  Les  etablissements  libres.  doni  les  ,i-essources  sunt  force, 
men!  Smites,  ne  peuvent  donner  il  leurs  professeurs  des  traitements 
aussi  eleves  que  ceux  que  recoivent  les  professeurs  de  l'Etat,  Voici  la 
premiere  raison.   La  seconde  est  d'un  ordre  different,  mais  contribue 

I  I  el  re  plus  encore  a  pousser  vers  l'enseignement  des  lycees  et  des 

colleges  les  homines  les  plus  distingue*,  ("esl  que  le  prolessi Mat  dans 
les  etablissements  de  l'Etat  esl  une  fonction  publique,  et  qu 'ainsi  le 
prolesseui  devienl  un  fonct  ion riai re  an  meme  t  it  re  (|ii'un  magistral .  par 
exemple,  ce  qui  tui  donne  un  certain  rang  social,  qu'il  n'aurai!  pas  dans 
l'enseignement  prive. 

t  Pour  soi-tir  des  mo.yennes  qui  ne  sont  jamais  que  des  precedes 
npproximatifs  de  calcul.  voici  les  pri.v  des  pensions,  les  plus  eleves  et 
les  plus  bas  dans  les  lycees. 


Division 
eiementaire. 

Division 
superieure. 

A  Parts  - 

f 

'  1 

Internat  1,100  frs. 
Externat  250  „ 

1,500  frs. 
350  „ 

A  Albi  - 

C 

■  1 

Internat  600  „ 
Externat    80  „ 

700  „ 
120  „ 

Les  prix  de  pension  des  colleges  sont  inferieurs  a  ceux  des  lycees. 
Dans  les  etablissements  libres  ces  prix  sont  snperieurs  a  ceux  des 
lycees  et  des  colleges. 

'  Voici  d'apres  les  documents  nffieiels  la  moyenne  de  la  pension  (I'in- 
ternat dans  ces  difterentes  maisons  d 'education  : — 

Lycees,  687,83 ;  Colleges,  656,40  ;  etablissements  libres  laiques,  927,98; 
etablissements  ecclcsiastiques,  779,16. 

\  Le  dernier  cliilTre  olliciel  que  j'aie.  est  celui  de  1887.  A  eet  te  epoque 
il  y  avait  dans  les  lyc6es  et  colleges  17,606  boursiers. 

§  Le  nombre  des  hacheliers  recus  chaque  annee  varie  entre  7,000  et 
8.OO0  il  a  ete  en  1888  de  7,463  (hacheliers  es-lettres  et  3,625  hacheliers 
es-sciences. 
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Cet  enseignement  est  essentiellement  un  enseigne- 
nient  d'Etat.  Non  pas  que  l'Etat  ait  un  monopole, 
(depuis  1875  la  liberte  de  l'enseignement  superieur  est 
inscrite  dans  nos  lois)  mais  la  puissance  de  son  orga- 
nisation et  la  grande  valeur  de  son  corps  de  professeurs, 
lui  assurent  ici  beaucoup  plus  encore  que  pour  l'in- 
struction  secondaire  une  indiscutable  suprematie.  Les 
catholiques  seuls  ont  essaye  de  se  mesurer  avec  lui,  et 
tous  leurs  efforts  n'ont  guere  abouti  qu'a  d'insignifiants 
resultats.  lis  ont  cree  des  Instituts  catholiques,  et  ont 
ouvert  a  Paris,  Angers,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Nantes 
et  Toulouse,  des  Cours  ou  on  professe  la  Theologie,  le 
droit,  les  lettres,  les  sciences,  la  me'decine.  Lesetudi- 
ants  leur  ont  manque,  et  tandia  qu'au  mois  de  Janvier 
1892.  il  y  en  avait  22,328  inscrits  dans  les  Facultes  de 
l'Etat,  les  Facultes  catholiques  re'unies  en  comptaient 
seulement  1,022  (331  a  Paris  et  691  en  province). 

De  meme  que  la  pension  de  nos  lycees  est  d'un  prix 
pen  eleve,  les  Etudes  qui  se  font  dans  les  Ecoles  du 
Gouvernement  et  dans  les  Facultes  n'entrainent  pas 
pour  les  families  de  grandes  depenses.  Ainsi  a  Paris, 
ou  la  vie  est  plus  chere  que  partout  ailleurs,  les  etudi- 
ants  en  droits  et  en  medecine,  originates  de  la  pro- 
vince, nereeeivent  guere  plus  de  2,000  a  3,000  f.  par  an 
de  leurs  parents  pour  se  loger,  se  nourrir,  faire  face  aux 
frais  des  inscriptions  et  des  droits  d'examen.  Ce 
n'est  vraiment  pas  exage're.  Mais  il  faut  songer  que 
la  majorite  de  ces  etudiants  appai  tiennent  a  des 
families  presque  pauvres  pour  lesquelles  des  sorames 
comme  celles-la  representent  d'enormes  sacrifices. 

II  me  reste,  pour  completer  ce  que  j'ai  dit  de  notre 
enseignement  superieur,  a.  mentionner  trois  ou  quatre 
grandes  etablissements  publics  ou  se  poursuivent  les 
bautes  etudes,  tels  que  le  College  de  France,  l'Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes. 

Le  College  de  France  est  une  institution  d'une 
origine  tres  ancienne.  Son  enseignement  embrasse 
toutes  les  connaissances  humaines ;  et  il  est  peut-etre 
trop  savanl  pour  Stre  pratique. 

LI  comprend  I'astronomie,  les  mathematiques,  la 
medecine,  la  chimie  organiqne,  le  droit  des  gens, 
l'histoire  des  legislations  compare'es,  l'economie 
politique,  l'histoire,  l'epigraphie,  la  philologie  et  l'ar- 
ch^ologie  Egyptienne,  la  philologie  et  l'archeologie 
assyriennes,  les  langues  hebraique,  syriaque,  arabe, 
turque,  chinoise,  l'eloquence  et  la  poesie  latines  et 
grecques,  la  philosophic,  la  grammaire  comparee,  etc. 

O'est  pour  le  College  de  France,  plus  encore  que  pour 
les  Facultes  de  lettres  et  de  sciences,  qu'on  peat  dire  a 
jaste  titre  qu'll  n'a  d'autre  raison  d'exister  que  de  pen- 
sionner  des  litterateurs  et  des  savants.  II  est  vrai 
que  parmi  eux  il  s  en  est  trouve  d'aussi  illustres  que 
Renan. 

Fondee  a  Paris  en  1868,  l'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes  avait  pour  but  de  placer  a  cote  de  l'enseigne- 
inent  theorique,  les  exercices  qui  peuvent  les  Eortifier 
et  les  etendre. 

Aucune  condition  d'age,  de  (grade  ou  de  nationality 
n'est  exigee  pour  l'admission. 

L'Ecole  est  divisee  en  cinq  sections  : — sciences 
mathematiques,  sciences  physico-chimiques,  sciences 
naturelles,  sciences  historiques  et  philologiques, 
sciences  religieuses. 

Le  noTii  d'Ecole  ne  convient  guere  a  cette  institution, 
du  moms  si  on  1 'envisage  au  point  de  vue  des  etudes 
scientifiques  qui  sunt  sa  seule  raison  d'etre.  Ce  n'est 
pas,  en  effet,  un  etablissement  d'enseignement,  mais  un 
ensemble  d'une  quarantaine  de  laboratoires  de  physique, 
de  chimie  et  de  sciences  naturelles,  dissembles  un  peu 
de  tous  les  cotes,  au  Museum,  a  la  Faoulte  des  Sciences, 
au  College  de  France,  a  l'Ecole  Normale,  a  la  Faculte* 
de  Medecine,  et  dans  diffeverentes  villes  de  France. 

Pour  les  sections  de  mathematiques,  des  sciences  his- 
toriques et  philologiques,  des  sciences  religieuses,  e'est 
une  ecole  sans  eleves  quelque  chose  comme  le  College 
de  France  avec  le  vieux  renom  en  moins.* 

Je  dois  citer  encore  des  etablissements  dont  le  nom 
seul  indique  ^importance  et  le  but,  comme  l'Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  le  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle.  I'Observatoire  de  Paris. 

L'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  a  1' organisa- 
tion de  Laquelle  vous  vous  interessez,  doit  son  existence 
a  l'initiative  privee.  Elle  a  ete  fondee  par  Monsieur 
Boutmy,  avec  le  concours  de  quelques  personnages 
eminents  dans  la  politique,  les  lettres  et  les  affaires, 


*  Voici  quelques-unes  des  matures  de  l'enseignement  do  hi  section 
des  sciences  nistoriques  et  philologiques:  Histoire  de  la  philologie 
classique  i  langue  neo-grecque  i  gothiqueet  vieux  haut-allemand  ;  langues 
et  litteratures  celtiques ;  langue  sanscrite ;  langue  zende;  h£breu  rab- 
binique;  a£breu  et  syriaque;  langues  (51  hiopienne  et  himyarite;  histoire 
lm  doctrines  psychologiques. 


pour  etre  "  le  couronnement  d'une  education  libera  le  "*  Appendix 
en  donnant  un  ensemble  de  connaisance  generales  aux       No.  58. 
hommes  qui  se  destinaient  a  la  politique  ou  a  l'ad-    Paper  No.  12. 
ministration  de  leur  pays.  ■  

C'etait  la  une  pensee  elevee,  mais  qui  ne  tenait  pas 
compte  suffisamment  des  conditions  de  notre  etat  social  et 
des  exigences  du  temps  ou.  nous  vivons.  Ces  exigences 
ont  donne  une  autre  direction  a  l'enseignement  de  l'Ecole 
et  e'est  la,  incontestablement,  un  des  exemples  les  plus 
frappants  de  la  necessite,  pour  les  etudes  superieures, 
d'avoir  un  caractere  professionnel. 

Parmi  les  cours  de  l'Ecole,  plusieurs  traitaient,  de 
matieres  importantes  qui  ne  s'enseignaient  pas  ailleurs, 
et  qui  faisaient  pourtant  partie  des  programmes  des 
concours  d'admission  dans  certains  grands  services  de 
l'Etat.  Les  jeunes  gens,  se  prepaiant  a  ces  concours 
suivaient  ces  cours  et  negligeaient  les  autres,  si  bien 
que  tout  naturellement  l'enseignement  s'est  specialise. 
Les  aspirants  au  Conseil  d'Etat,  aux  Affaires  etrangeres, 
a,  l'lnspection  des  Finances  et  a  la  Cour  des  Comptes, 
sont  devenus  les  eleves  assidus  de  l'Ecole  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  oil  ils  trouvent,  suivant  qu'ils  ambitionnent 
d'entrer  dans  la  diplomatic,  1' administration  des  Fi- 
nances ou  l'administration  publique,  tout  un  ensemble 
de  cours  et  de  conferences  qui  sont  pour  eux,  une  excel- 
lente  preparation.  Ainsi  limitee  a  une  categorie  tout 
a  fait  speciale  d'eleves,  l'Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques 
a  parfaitement  reussi. 

La  derniere  question  que  vous  m'avez  posee  est  de 
savoir  s'il  convient,  dans  un  enseignement  superieur, 
de  Conner  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  leurs  etudes  les 
eleves  aux  memes  professeurs  ;  ou  bien,  au  contraire, 
s'il  ne  vaut  pas  mieux  que  cet  enseignement  soit  special 
ise,  laissant  aux  une  le  soin  de  faire  les  cours  elemen- 
taires  et  donnant  aux  autres  la  mission  de  de'velopper  et 
d'approfondir  les  connaissances  deja  acquises  par  les 
etudiants. 

Je  crois  que  la  facon  dont  les  cboses  se  passent  en 
France  est  sage  et  tres  rationnelle. 

Lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  l'enseignement  secondaire  que 
donnent  nos  colleges,  on  etablit  une  distinction  entre 
les  classes  ele'mentaires  et  les  classes  superieure3. 
Les  maitres  qui,  en  seconde  ou  en  rethorique,  sont 
charges  d'expliquer  et  de  commenter  les  grands  ecri- 
vains  anciens  et  modernes,  non  seulement  ne  sont  pas 
les  memes  que  ceux  qui  apprennent  les  premiers  prin- 
cipes  du  latin  et  du  grec  aux  eleves  de  sixieme  et 
de  cinquicme,  mais  ils  ont  une  une  origine  diffe'rente. 
II  en  est  de  memo  pour  l'enseignement  des  sciences. 
Et  il  me  parait  difficile  d'admettre  qu'il  puisse  en  etre 
autrement.  II  faut  en  effet  des  qualites  toutes  diffe- 
rentes  pour  enseiguer  les  elements  de  la  grammaire  ou 
du  calcul  a  des  enfants,  et  pour  achever  l'education  de 
jeunes  hommes ;  et  surtout  l'ensemble  de  connaissances 
que  doivent  avoir  les  professeurs  d'humanite  serait 
tout  a  fait  inutile  aux  professeurs  de  grammaire,  et 
en  rendrait  probablement  le  recrutement  impossible. 

Mais  ce  qui  est  vrai  pour  l'enseignement  secondaire 
l'est-il  pour  l'enseignement  superieur  ?  Et  est-ce  que 
le  nom  seul  d'enseignement  superieur  n'est  pas  la 
reponse  a  la  question  ? 

Si  nous  prenons,  par  exeraple,  les  programmes  des 
Facultes  de  lettres  et  de  sciences,  ou  trouvons-nous  la 
trace  d'un  enseignement  elementaire  ?  Les  eleves  qui, 
sortant  des  lyces,  viennent  suivre  les  cours  de  ces 
Facultes,  y  ont  apres  tous  les  elements,  ils  savent  ou 
sont  censes  savoir  le  latin,  le  grec,  l'histoire,  la  philo- 
sophic s'ils  sont  des  eleves  de  lettres,  et  tout  ce  qui 
rentre  sous  la  denomination  de  mathematiques  elemen- 
taires  s'ils  sont  des  eleves  cle  sciences.  Des  lors,  pour 
les  lettres  surtout,  ils  peuvent  suivre  n'importc  quel 
cours  car  e'est  seulement  un  complement  d'education 
qu'ils  sont  venus  chercher.  Tous  leurs  professeurs  sont 
done  des  hommes  egalement  distingues  et  instruits,  et 
s'ils  se  sont  specialises,  ce  n'est  pas  pour  donner  un 
enseignement  plus  humble  ou  plus  eleve',  mais  ou  con- 
traire pour  que  leur  enseignement  soit  plus  solide,  plus 
nourri  de  faits,  plusrempli  de  vues  prof ondes  et  larges, 
en  un  mot  plus  complet,  ce  qui  est  justement  l'oppose 
d'elementaire. 

Vous  me  concederez  peut-etre  cela,  mais  vous 
m'arreterez,  j'en  suis  persuade,  pour  m'opposer  le 
droit  et  la  medecine.  La,  tout  est  nouveau  pour  l'etu- 
diant  et  la  question  d'un  enseignement  des  elements  se 
pose,  j'en  conviens  volontiers. 

Voulez-vous  que  nous  voyions  comment  les  Facultes 
de  droit  ont  resolu  cette  question  ? 

Parmi  tous  les  cours  de  droit,  celui  de  notre  legisla- 
tion civile  est  assurement  le  plus  important.  Or  son 

*  Ce  sont  les  terraes  memes  dont  aujourd'hui  encore  l'Ecole  definit 
L'objet  de  yon  enseignement. 
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Appendix       onseignenient  present  tout  de  suite  pour  les  debutants 
No.  58.         une  grande  difficulte,  c'est  que  des  les  premiers  articles, 

Papers  Nos.  \\  faudrait  savoir  afiu  de  les  comprendre  le  code  civil 
12,  13,  and  14.  tout  entier.    Tout  se  tient  etroitement  dans  la  legisla- 

  tion ;  et  l'etude  du  titre  premier  du  Code  Napoleon, 

suppose  la  connaissance  de  tous  les  autres.  II  y  est  ques- 
tion de  tout :  de  contrats,  d'obligations,  de  servitudes, 
de  privileges,  d'hypotheque  ;  et  ce  n'est  qu'apres  trois 
annees  que  les  etodiants  auront  appris  la  signification 
exacte  de  tous  ces  termes,  lorsqu'ils  auront  acheve  l'ex- 
plication  du  code.  Et  je  neglige  de  mentionner  les  rap- 
ports multiples  que  le  droit  civil  a  avec  le  droit  com- 
tnercial,  penal  et  administratif,  dont  l'enseignoment  se 
repartit  sur  toutes  la  duree  des  etudes. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  on  aurait  pu  croire  qu'il  avait 
intcret  a  consacrer  la  premiere  annee,  ou  une  partic  de  la 
premiere  annee,  a  enseigner  les  principes  gencraux  de 
nos  lois,  a  definir  les  termes  techniques,  et,  en  negligeant 
d'entrer  dans  les  details  et  de  discuter  les  innombrables 
questions  controversies,  de  dormer  un  apercu  sommaire 
de  l'ensemble  de  la  legislation. 

Ce  n'est  pas  l'opinion  qui  a  prevalu.  On  a  pense 
qu'il  n'y  aurait  la  qu'une  simple  enumeration  de  t'aits, 
un  travail  impose  a  la  memoire  etsans  grand  profit  pour 
lYtudiant.  parce  que  les  generalisations  sont  le  comple- 


ment et  non  le  debut  des  etudes  etque  seuls  les  gens  qui 
savent  sont  aptes  a  generalise!1. 

On  a  pense  aussi  que  les  etudiants  en  droit  n'arri- 
vaient  pas  a  l'Ecole  sans  une  certaine  preparation  ;  que 
leur  education  classique  leur  avait  ouvert  l'esprit,  les 
avait  accoutumes  a  la  reflexion  et  h  l'eft'ort  intellectuel 
et  qu'ils  avaient  tout  a  gagner  a  etre  traites  non  comme 
des  enfants,  mais  comme  des  hommes. 

Et  des  le  premier  jour  on  leur  explique  les  textes  et 
on  discnte  devant  eux  les  principes  avec  toute  l'ampleur 
et  toute  l'etendue  que  peuvent  apporter  a  cet  enseigne- 
ment  des  jurisconsultes  consommes. 

Les  cours  de  droit  civil  qui  durcnt  trois  ans  sont 
done  faits  par  les  memes  professeurs,  qui,  prenant  les 
eleves  aux  debuts,  les  conduisent  jusqu'a  l'acheve- 
ment  do  cettc  branche  de  leurs  e'tudes.  Puis  il.s  recorn- 
mencent  leur  enseignemcnt  avec  une  nouvelle  generation 
d'etudiants.  II  en  est  de  meine  pour  les  cours  de  droits 
romaiu  qui  durent  deux  annees  ;  et  quelle  que  soit 
d'ailleurs  la  duree  des  cours,  1'enseignement  esttoujours 
aussi  eleve',  confie  a  des  professeurs  du  meme  ordre  et 
qui  sont  presumes  etre  de  meme  valeur. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  medecine,  je  ci-ois  que  les 
choses  se  passent  a  peu  pres  de  la  meme  maniere. 


PAPER  No.  13. 


Privy  Council  Office,  Whitehall, 
SlK,  December  23,  1892. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  proposed  Charter  for  the  Gresham 
University,  the  accompanying  copy  of  certain  resolu- 
tions passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  held  on  the 
8th  instant,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
University  in  and  for  London. 

1  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary,  &c,  (Signed)       0.  L.  Pekl. 

Royal  Commission  on 
Gresham  University. 


Resolutions  passed  by  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  is  strongly 
of  opinion — 


(a)  That  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  a  degree  in 
medicine,  based  upon  a  sound,  thorough,  and  prac- 
tical standard,  should  be  placed  within  reasonable 
reach  of  students  educated  in  London,  as  is  already 
done  in  the  case  of  students  educated  in  certain 
English  provincial  towns,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland. 

(//)  That  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  medical  prac- 
titioners educated  in  Loudon,  and  already  holding 
qualifications  from  the  London  examining  bodies, 
to  attain  such  degree  upon  passing  such  examina- 
tions as  are  needful  to  preserve  the  standard 
prescribed  for  it. 

2.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  records  its  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  estab- 
lish a  teaching  University  in  and  for  London. 

(Signed)       Andrew  Clark, 
Isameard  Owen, 

Hon.  Secretaries. 

Dec,  8,  1892. 


PAPER  No.  14. 


Brussels  Medical  Graduates'  Association. 


in  July  last  the  Secretary  received  a  letter  from  the 
above-named  Association,  signed  D.  S.  Skinner,  M.D. 
(Chairman),  and  Major  Greenwood,  M.D.  (Hon.  Sec), 
asking  if  it  would  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Association. 

The  letter  further  stated  that  the  Association  had 
been  in  existence  for  13  years,  and  that  graduates 
of  the  Brussels  University  now  resident  in  England 
and  the  Colonies  number  over  1,000,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  the  metropolitan  area ;  that  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  Association  was  chiefly  because  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  medical  degree  in  this 
country  drove  many  English  practitioners  to  continental 
Universities  ;  that  the  members  took  great  interest  in 
the  matter  now  before  the  Commission,  and  that  they 
are  vtell  qualified  to  speak  on  some  of  the  subjects 
under  discussion. 

The  reception  of  a  deputation  by  the  Commission  was 
then  requested,  or  that  the  Association  might  be 
allowed  to  formulate  some  objections  to  the  Charter  as 
lately  proposed. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  Commission  does  not 
proceed  in  its  inquiry  by  receiving  deputations,  but  by 
uearing  the  evidence  of  persons  who  have  matters  to 
bring  to  its  notice  which  the  Commissioners  are  of 
•  pinion  should  be  inquired  into  with  a  view  to  assisting 
in  the  decision  of  the  subjects  committed  to  them  for 
determination,  and  suggested  that  the  Association 
should  embody  what  they  wished  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Commission  in  a  written  statement  or  memorial 
which  he  would  lay  before  the  Commission,  and  then 
evidence  could  be  heard  if  necessary. 


The  Association  replied  that  the  matter  should  again 
be  brought  before  its  Council,  and  would  forward,  a 
little  later,  in  writing,  the  particular  matters  it  wished 
to  bring  before  the  Commission. 

The  following  letter  has  since  been  received  : — 

Brussels  Medical  Graduates'  Association, 
243,  Hackney  Rond,  N.E., 
Dear  Sir,  September  19,  1892. 

The  only  point  our  Association  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  urge  before  your  Honourable  Commission  is 
the  necessity  of  there  being  some  provision  in  any 
charter,  granted  to  a  second  University  in  London,  for 
the  admission  of  registered  practitioners  residing  in 
London,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  to  the  examinations 
for  its  medical  degrees  without  requiring  fresh  hospital 
attendance  or  further  professional  education,  which 
the  nature  of  a  medical  man's  avocation  render  im- 
possible for  the  greater  number. 

We  desire  to  point  out  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
modification  in  the  stringency  of  the  examination, 
although  we  could  show  that  in  the  past,  on  the  insti- 
tution of  new  Universities,  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  London,  medical  men  in  practice  were 
admitted  to  its  examinations  on  much  easier  terms 
than  those  who  commenced  their  education  after  the 
granting  of  the  Charter. 

By  the  Charter  last  proposed  the  whole  body  of  the 
medical  profession  practising  in  London  were  virtually 
cut  out  of  all  prospective  benefit ;  for,  although  they 
had  most  of  them  been  educated  at  the  hospitals,  which 
by  that  Charter  became  constituent  colleges  of  the 
University,  unleu  they  re-entered  those  hospitals,  and 
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took  out  further  classes,  they  would  be  ineligible  to 
become  candidates  for  degrees,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
graduation  that  a  student  should  have  studied  in  one 
of  the  constituent  colleges  of  the  new  University,  and 
the  above  hospitals  could  not  become  colleges  till  after 
the  granting  of  the  Charter. 

Our  Association  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great 
want  felt  by  many  members  of  the  profession  in  this 
country,  who  from  various  causes  have  been  unable  to 
give  the  necessary  time  during  their  professional  edu- 
cation to  study  for  a  medical  degree  to  have  the  means 
afforded  them  of  doing  this  after  they  are  settled  in 
practice  by  passing  standard  examinations  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  feel  sure  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  at  large  that  this  spirit  should 
he  encouraged  among  the  general  practitioners  of  the 
countrj-,  and,  further,  that  if  this  were  so  there  would 
not  be  the  present  exodus  to  foreign  Universities,  a 
fact  in  itself  discreditable  to  our  present  system,  and  of 
which  the  very  existence  of  our  Association,  with  its 
large  membership,  is  an  ample  proof. 

If,  then,  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  limit  the 
candidates  for  the  Gresham  Degree  to  those  who  have 


studied  at  one  of  the  constituent  colleges  of  the  Univer-  Appendix 
sity,  at  least  permit  registered  practitioners,  who  were        No.  58. 
students  at  the  same  institutions  before  they  became     Papers  Nos. 
colleges  of  a  University,  to  become  candidates  for  tbe  i4>  15,  and  ]6. 

medical  degrees,  for  if  this  should  not  be  allowed  the  "  * 

older  practitioners  might  fairly  urge  they  are  subjected 
to  great  injustice,  for  if  the  proposed  University  be  as 
successful,  as  we  would  all  wish  it  might  be,  the  prac- 
titioner of  the  future  will  naturally  be  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  an  invidious  distinction  is  likely  to 
be  caused  between  these  and  the  older  class  of 
practitioners. 

Trusting  your  Honourable  Commission  will  take  this 
matter  into  consideration, 

We  are,  &c. 
(Signed)      D.  S.  Skinner. 

Chairman. 
Major  Greenwood, 

Secretary. 

J.  Leybourn  Goddard,  Esq., 
Secretary, 
Gresham  University  Commission. 


PAPER  No.  15. 


Letter  from  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
establishment  of  a  Teaching  University  for  London. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  founded  in 
1844  by  the  late  Dr.  Quin,  and  constituting  the  main 
organization,  in  this  Kingdom,  of  medical  men  practis- 
ing homujopathically,  has  appointed  us,  the  under- 
signed, a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  opening  com- 
munications with  your  honourable  body.  Our  object  is 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  proposed 
University  for  the  teaching  of  the  medical  system  which 
we  represent. 

We  urge  the  desirableness  of  such  a  course  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

1.  A  University,  as  its  name  implies,  should  embrace 
every  branch  of  actual  knowledge  ;  aad  as  the  present 
one  will  (at  least  in  the  first  instance)  kave  a  prepon- 
derance of  medical  students,  it  is  important  that  no 
living  chapter  in  the  history  of  medicine  should  be 
omitted  from  its  course  of  instruction.  That  the 
homoeopathic  method  occupies  such  a  position  is  a 
plain  matter  of  fact.  It  looks  back  upon  nearly  a  century 
of  existence.  It  has  an  extensive  literature.  It  is 
practised  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  and  probably  not  less  than  12,000  qualified 
medical  men  avowedly  adopt  it  as  their  guide.  It  has 
numerous  hospitals,  dispensaries,  societies,  journals 
devoted  to  its  administration  and  propagation.  An 
unfortunate  prejudice,  incurred  at  the  outset  of  its 
career,  still  hinders  the  medical  authorities  from 
recognising  it  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  practice,  and 
allowing  their  Btudents  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it, 
whatever  this  may  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  State, 
rising  superior  to  differences  of  opinion,  should  recog- 
nise facts  and  provide  for  their  being  studied  and  taught 
in  such  a  University  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish. 
We  ask  that,  in  its  Charter,  liberty  should  be  given  for 
the  establishment  and  endowment  there,  of  professor- 
ships of  any  genuine  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
among  which,  to  avoid  possible  hindrances  from  the 
prejudice  we  have  mentioned,  homoeopathy  should  be 
instanced  by  name.  There  have  been  such  Chairs  in 
times  past  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  Leipsig  ;  there  is 
one  now  in  Buda-Pesth ;  and  a  serious  movement  is 


going  on  for  establishing  them  in  the  State  Universities 
of  Belgium. 

2.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom  who  habitually 
resort  to  homoeopathic  treatment  when  they  are  ill. 
Whether  they  are  mistaken  or  not  in  this  choice,  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  provision  shall  be  made  for 
training  practitioners  in  the  system  of  medicine  they 
prefer,  and  that  they  shall  have  some  means  of  recog- 
nising those  who  have  received  such  training.  This 
boon  they  cannot  receive  from  private  efforts.  Students 
have  a  certain  curriculum  through  which  they  must 
pass  to  enter  the  portals  of  the  profession.  While  in 
statu  pwpillari  they  have  no  time  for  anything  else ; 
and  when  once  qualified  they  are  impatient  at  once  to 
enter  upon  practice  and  obtain  its  emoluments.  It  is, 
therefore,  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  to  attend 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  homiropathic  method  unless 
this  is  in  some  way  blended  with  their  ordinary  studies. 
In  the  United  State*  such  end  is  attained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Honx-oopathic  Colleges,  where  all  the 
teachers  are  disciples  of  the  system,  and  their  instruc- 
tion is  coloured  accordingly.  We  do  not  advocate  such 
a  plan  here.  We  would  rather  follow  such  a  course  as 
that  adopted  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
There  professorships  of  Materia  Medica  and  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  exist,  officered  by  avowed  homceo- 
pathists,  and  the  students  of  the  University  are  at 
liberty  to  take  these  courses  of  their  curriculum  at  the 
homoeopathic  chairs,  and  to  be  examined  for  their 
degree  in  the  subjects  taught  from  them  by  like-minded 
examiners.  We  would  suggest  that  the  British 
Homoeopathic  Society  be  invited  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments to  such  professorships  and  examinerships,  as  it 
would  best  know  who  were  qualified  for  the  posts. 

(Signed)       C.  Knox  Shaw,  President, 

British  Homoeopathic  Society. 
John  C.  Blackley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Stephen  Yeldham. 
B.  E.  Dudgeon,  Treasurer. 
Richard  Hughes. 
London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C., 
June  1892. 


PAPER  No.  16. 


{See  Evidence  of  Professor 

Memorandum  as  to  Proposed  Law  Department  oi' 
University  College,  Liverpool. 

Objects. 

1.  The  Liverpool  Board  of  Legal  Studies  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1886  for  the  "  encouragement  of 
"  legal  studies  in  Liverpool  by  the  institution  and 
"  management  of  law  lectures  and  classes,  the  conduct- 
"  ing  of  examinations,  the  granting  of  exhibitions  and 
«'  prizes,  and  such  other  means  as  might  from  time  to 
o  8221)1). 


Jenks.    Question  24,448.) 

"  time  be  considered  expedient."  It  was  constituted 
of  representatives  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of 
Liverpool,  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  of 
the  Liverpool  Law  Students'  Association. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  law  faculty  in  University 
College,  Liverpool,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  above 
objects  more  systematically  and  completely,  by  bring- 
ing the  study  of  law  into  close  connexion  with  the 
other  studies  of  the  College,  and  by  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  kindred 
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Appendix      subjects,  thus  enabling  students  to  qualify  themselves 
No.  58.       for  the  LL.B.  examinations  of  the  London  and  Victoria 
Paper  No.  16.  Universities. 

Constitution  and  Management. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  College  Charter 
and  Statutes,  the  law  department  shall  be  managed 
by  the  Law  Faculty  in  conjunction  with  representatives 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Liverpool  and  of 
the  Liverpool  Law  Students'  Association.  The  con- 
joint body  may  be  called  the  Liverpool  Board  of  Legal 
Studies. 

3.  The  law  faculty  shall  consist  of  five  professors  or 
lecturers  of  the  college,  of  whom  the  Principal  and  the 
Professor  or  Professors  of  Law  (when  appointed)  shall 
be  ex  officio  members,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Senate  of  the  College. 

4.  There  shall  be  on  the  Board  four  representatives 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Liverpool,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Society  ex  officio, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Society. 

5.  There  shall  be  on  the  Board  three  representatives 
of  the  Liverpool  Law  Students'  Association,  who  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Association. 

6.  In  the  first  instance  there  shall  be  one  Professor 
and  at  least  two  Lecturers. 

7.  The  Professor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Collcgo  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
for  such  term  (of  not  less  than  three  years)  as  the 
Board  from  time  to  time  determine. 

8.  The  lecturers  sball  be  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
such  periods  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Board  from 
time  to  time  determine,  but  no  appointment  shall  be 
made  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

9.  The  Professor  shall,  except  so  far  as  the  terms  of 
appointment  otherwise  provide,  be  subject  to  the 
statutes  of  the  College. 

10.  Practising  barristers  and  solicitors  shall  be  eligible 
for  professorships  or  lecturerships,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  not  allow  their  professional 
work  to  interfere  with  the  adequate  performance  of 
thoir  duties. 

11.  Alllccturcs  and  classes  shall  be  held  at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

12.  The  fees  and  conditions  of  attendance,  excopt  in 
the  case  of  students  preparing  for  law  examinations  of 
Victoria  University,  shall  bo  determined  by  the  Board. 

13.  The  annual  grants  made  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Council  of 
University  College,  and  by  the  Liverpool  Law  Students' 
Association,  shall,  with  the  consent  of  those  bodies,  be 
administered  by  the  Board,  together  with  all  payments 
derived  from  fees,  excepting  only  such  fees  as  are  paid 
by  students  preparing  for  law  examinations  of  Victoria 
University;  and  the  Board  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  professors  and  lecturers,  for  the  collection 
of  fees,  for  the  hire  of  rooms,  for  printing,  advertise- 
ment, and  all  other  expenses  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Law  Department. 

14.  Tbe  Board  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Law  Department,  and  shall  have  power  to  m:ike 
any  such  alterations  and  extensions  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  as  they  from  time  to  time  think  fit.  It 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  primary  object  of  the  Department 
to  make  efficient  provision  for  instruction  in  the  subjects 
of  the  three  practical  courses  defined  in  section  15,  and 
the  annual  grants  and  the  fees  mentioned  in  section  13 
shall  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  in  providing  such 
practical  instruction. 


PftorosEo  Outline  of  Wouking. 

15.  There  shall  be  provided  annually  three  practical 
courses,  each  consisting  of  a  lecture  and  a  elass,  upon 
subjects  selected  from  each  of  the  three  following  main 
divisions  of  law,  namely  : — 

(a)  Real  and  personal  property  and  conveyancing. 
(I)  Common  law  and  the  procedure  in  the  Queen's 

Bench  Division, 
(c)  Equity,  and  the  procedure  in   the  Chancery 

Division. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  three  practical  courses  shall 
be  delivered  consecutively  during  the  autumn  and 
Lent  terms,  and  that  each  of  the  three  courses  bo 
assigned  to  a  different  professor  or  lecturer. 

16.  There  shall  also  bo  provided  lectures  and  classes 
on  the  following  subjects: — 

(1)  Jurisprudence. 

(2)  Roman  Law. 

(3)  International  Law. 

(4)  Constitutional  Law. 

17.  Lectures  and  classes  may  also  be  provided  on  the 
Law  of  Bankruptcy,  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
and  Criminal  Law  if  the  Board  shall  think  fit. 


Cost  of  Working. 
Estimated  Income. 

£ 

Incorporated  Law  Society  of  U.K.   -  150  per  annum. 

University  College,  Liverpool          -  100  „ 

Liverpool  Law  Students'  Association  20  ,, 

Lectures,  Fees,  &c.    -          -  50  ,, 
A  m  1 1 1 1  :i  1  Subscript  ions  (lobe  guaranteed 

for  not  less  than  a  term  of  3  years)  300  „ 

.£'020 


.    Estimated  Expenditure. 

£ 

Salary  of  Professor    -  -  -     375  per  annum. 

Fees  and  expenses  of  two  Lecturers 

Practical  Courses   ...     150  ,, 
Advertising,  printing,  &c.  (say)        -  50 
Fees  paid  to  Professor  and  Lecturers       25  „ 

,£600 


Note. 

This  scheme  does  not  contemplate  the  transfer  to  the 
Law  Department  of  the  lectures  on  Stephen's  Com- 
mentaries now  managed  by  the  Liverpool  Law  Students' 
Association.  These  lectures  (which  are  intended  to 
prepare  articled  clerks  for  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions) have,  ever  since  they  were  instituted  in  1878, 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Sparrow,  LL.D.  (bar- 
rister-at-law),  who  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
The  lectures  arc  (with  the  aid  of  a  small  grant  from 
the  Law  Students'  Association)  self-supporting,  and  as 
they  form  one  of  the  attractions  to  articled  clerks 
to  join  the  Law  Students' Association,  the  Committee 
of  that  Association  desire  that  the  management  of 
them  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  hands. 
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TO  THE 


PRINCIPAL  MATTERS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE 

WITNESSES. 


TABLE  A. 


*  * 
* 


The  following  subjects  were  more  particularly  discussed  by  the  respective  witnesses  named  in  the 
following  Table,  though  they  were  also  referred  to  by  many  others.  For  greater  detail  of  their  evidence,  see 
Table  B. 


Agriculture. 

Clarke,  Ernest. 
Hill,  John. 
Moreton,  Lord. 
Pell,  Albert. 
Rogers,  J.  C. 
Wallace,  R. 
Webb,  H.  J. 

Apothecaries,  Society  of. 

Allchin,  W.  H. 
Carter,  R.  Brudenell, 
Macnamara,  N.  C. 
Moore,  Norman. 
Upton,  J.  R. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Anderson,  J.  M. 
Cates,  A. 

Emerson,  William. 
Slater,  J. 
Smith,  T.  Roger. 

Bedford  College. 
Bryant,  Mrs. 
Cunninghame,  H. 
Heatb,  H.  F. 
Russell,  W.  J. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Birkbeck  Institution. 

Norris,  G.  M. 
Waco,  Rev.  H. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

British  Medical  Association. 
Bristowe,  J.  S. 
Cleveland,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  N.  C. 

British  Museum. 

Bryce,  Right  Hon.  J. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Colvin,  S. 
Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Charing  Cross   Hospital  Medical 
School. 

Boyd,  Stanley. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute. 

Armstrong,  H.  E. 
Ayrton,  William 
Unwin,  W.  C. 
Watney,  John. 

City  or  London  College. 
Savage,  D. 

Whittington,  Rev.  Prebendary. 


Convocation  of  London  University. 

Busk,  E,  H. 
Clark,  Sir  Andrew. 
Collins,  W.  J. 
Dickins,  F.  V. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 
Pye-Smith,  P.  H. 
Thompson,  S.  P. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Divinity. 

See  Theology. 

Dublin  University. 

Adams,  W.  E. 
Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 
Ingram,  J.  R. 
Mahaffy,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Stoney,  G.  J. 
Wace,  Rev.  H. 

Engineering. 

Ayrton,  William. 
Beare,  T.  Hudson. 
Capper,  D.  S. 
Fleming,  J.  A. 
Kennedy,  A.  B.  W. 
.     Magnus,  Sir  P. 
Robinson,  H. 
Thomson,  J.  M. 
Unwin,  W.  C. 

Evening  Study. 

Adams,  W.  G. 
Bryce,  Ri^ht  Hon.  J. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Cunninghame,  H. 
Gault,  J. 
Jennings,  H.  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John. 
Mure,  R.  J. 
Norris,  G.  M. 
Roberts,  R.  D. 
Stuart,  James. 
Waco,  Rev.  H. 

Whittington,  Rev.  Prebendary. 

Fine  Art. 

Brown,  F. 
Colvin,  S. 
Gilbert,  Alfred. 
Groot,  0.  H.  de. 
Hunt,  Holman. 
Smith,  T.  Roger. 

Foreign  Universities  and  Institu- 
tions. 

Couvrem,  A. 
Emmott,  G.  H. 
Groot,  C.  H.  de. 


Gresiiam  College. 

Crosby,  T.  B. 
Watney,  John. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Gresham  University  and  Charter. 
Adams,  W.  G. 
Allchin,  W.  H. 
Angus,  Rev.  Principal. 
Boyd,  Stanley. 
Bryce,  Right  Hon.  J. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Cave,  Rev.  Principal. 
Clark.  Sir  Andrew. 
Cleveland,  W.  F. 
Collins,  W.  J. 
Crosby,  T.  B. 
Cunninghame,  H. 
Dickinson,  W.  H. 
Erichsen,  J.  Eric. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 
Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 
Fry,  Sir  Edward. 
Heath,  R.  S. 
Henrici,  O. 
Holland,  T.  E. 
Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 
Lister,  Sir  Joseph. 
Max  Midler,  F. 
Moore.  Norman. 
Payne,  F. 
Pye-Smith,  P.  H. 
Ramsay,  W. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H. 
Russell,  W.  J. 
Thorpe,  T.  E. 
Upton,  J.  R. 
Wace,  Rev.  H. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School. 
Taylor,  F. 

Holloway  College. 

Cunninghame,  H. 
Smith,  Clifford. 
Thring,  Lord. 

Incorporated  Law  Society. 
Pennington,  R. 
Rollitt,'  Sir  A.  K. 
See  also  Law,  Faculty  of,  and 
Legal  Education. 

Indian  Civil  Service. 
Baines,  J.  A. 
Plunkett.  Lieut.-Col. 
Pollen,  J. 
Smith,  V. 

West,  Sir  Raymond. 
White,  E. 

T  2 
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Indian  Universities. 

West,  Sir  Raymond. 
White,  E. 

Inns  of  Coukt. 

See  LaAv,  Faculty  of,  and  Legal 
Education. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Emmett,  G.  H. 

King's  College. 

Adams,  W.  G. 
Capper,  D.  S. 
Gault,  J. 

Halliburton,  W.  D. 
Lister,  Sir  Joseph. 
London,  Bishop  of. 
Robinson,  H. 
Thomson,  J.  M. 
Wace,  Rev.  H. 

Law,  Faculty  of,  and  Legal  Educa- 
tion. 

Anson,  Sir  W. 
Baines,  J.  A. 
Bowen,  Lord  Justice. 
Bryce,  Right  Hon.  J. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Clark,  E.  C. 
Coleridge,  Lord. 
Cozens-Hardy,  H.  H. 
Crackanthorpe,  M.  H. 
Davcy,  Sir  Horace. 
Dicey,  A.  V. 
Giffard,  H.  A. 
Holland,  T.  E. 
Jenks.  E. 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Longbourne,  J.  V. 
Pennington,  R. 
Pollock,  Hon.  Sir  C.  E. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Rigby,  Sir  J. 
Rollitt,  Sir  A.  K. 
Webster,  Sir  Richard. 
Westlake,  J. 

London  Uniyehsity. 

Adams,  W.  G. 
Allchin,  W.  H. 
Armstrong,  H.  E. 
Boyd,  Stanley. 
Bryce,  Right  Hon.  J. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Clark,  Sir  Andrew. 
Collins,  W.  J. 
Crosby,  T.  B. 
Cunninghame,  H. 
Dickins,  F.  V. 
Dickinson,  W.  H. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 

Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 
Mahaffy,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Max  Miiller,  F. 
Milman,  A. 
Paget,  Sir  James. 
Pye-Smith,  P.  H. 
Ramsay.  W. 
Thompson,  S.  P. 

Medicine  and  Medical  Schools. 

Allchin,  W.  H. 
Boyd,  Stanley. 
Bristowe,  J.  S. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Carter,  R,  B. 
Clark,  Sir  Andrew. 
Cleveland,  W.  F. 
Collins,  W.  J. 
Coupland,  Dr. 
Crosby.  T.  B. 
Dickins,  F.  V. 
Dickinson,  W.  H. 
Erichsen.  J.  Eric. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 
Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 
Fry,  Sir  Edward. 


Medicine  and  Medical  Schools— 
cont. 

Halliburton,  W.  D. 

Heath,  R.  S. 

Howse,  H.  G. 

Hulke,  J.  W. 

Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 

Lister,  Sir  Joseph. 

Liveing,  Edward. 

Macnamara,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Norman. 

Page,  H.  W. 

Paget,  Sir  James. 

Payne,  F. 

Pye-Smith,  P.  H. 

Russell,  W.  J. 

Shore,  T.  W. 

Spencer,  W.  G. 

Stirling,  W. 

Taylor,  F. 

Thorpe,  T.  E. 

Upton,  J.  R. 

Waller.  A.  D. 

Weldon,  W.  F.  R. 

Windle,  B.  C.  A. 

Middlesex       Hospital  Medical 
School. 

Coupland,  Dr. 

Music,  and  Faculty  of. 

Bruce,  Lord  Charles. 
Grove,  Sir  G. 
Hunt,  Rev.  B. 
Mackenzie,  A.  C. 
Trelfall,  T. 
Turpin,  E.  H. 

Music,  Royal  Academy  of. 

See  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Music,  Royal  College  of. 

See  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Oriental  Languages. 
Baines,  J.  A. 
Plunkett,  Lieut.-Col. 
Pollen,  J. 
Smith,  V. 

Physicians,  Royal  College  of. 

See  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Polytechnics. 

Cunninghame,  H. 
Watney,  John. 

Whittington,  Rov.  Prebendary. 

PROFESSORIAL  SCHEME. 

Adams,  W.  G. 
Ayrton,  William 
Beet,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Dickins,  F.  V. 
Dyer,  W.  T.  Thisclton. 
Erichsen,  J.  Eric. 
Foster,  G.  Carey. 
Fry,  Sir  Edward. 
Heath,  H.  F. 
Heath,  R.  S. 
Henrici,  0. 

Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 
Liveing,  Edwd. 
Magnus,  Sir  P-. 
Milman,  A. 
Page,  H.  W. 
Paget,  Sir  James. 
Pearson,  Karl. 
Ramsay,  W. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H. 
Riicker,  A.  W. 
Russell,  W.  J. 
Schafer,  E.  A. 
Thorpe,  T.  E. 
Unwin,  W.  C. 
Waller,  A.  D. 
Watney,  John. 
Weldon,  W.  F.  R. 
Windle,  B.  C.  A. 
Young,  Sir  George, 


Provincial  Colleges. 

Heath,  R.  S. 
Milman,  A. 
Pye-Smith,  P.  H. 
Schafer,  E.  A. 
Windle,  B.  C.  A. 

Qhjeen's  College. 

Cunninghame,  H. 
Elwyn,  Rev.  Canon. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Mackenzie,  A.  C. 
Threlfall,  T. 

Royal  College  of  Music. 
Bruce,  Lord  Charles. 
Grove,  Sir  George. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Allchin,  W.  H. 
Clark,  Sir  Andrew. 
Crosby,  T.  B. 
Dickinson,  W.  II. 
Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 
Liveing,  Edward. 
Moore,  Norman. 

Royal  College  of  Science. 
Donelly,  Gen. 
Riicker,  A.  W. 
Thorpe,  T.  I-;. 
Weldon,  W.  F.  R. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Carter,  R.  B. 
Crosby,  T.  B. 
Howse,  H.  E. 
Hulke,  J.  W. 

Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  II. 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medi- 
cal School. 

Russell,  W.  J. 
Shore,  T.  W. 

Saint  George's   Hospital  Medical 
School. 

Dickinson,  W.  H. 

Saint    Mary's   Hospital  Medical 
School. 

Page,  H.  W. 

Saint   Thomas's  Hospital  Medical 
School. 

Payne,  F. 

Science. 

Ayrton,  Wm. 
Adams,  W.  G. 
Allchin,  W.  H. 
Armstrong,  H.  E. 
Halliburton,  W.  D. 
Armstrong,  H.  E. 
Beare,  T.  Hudson. 
Capper,  D.  S. 
Donnelly,  Gen. 
Fleming,  J.  A. 
Foster,  Michael. 
Hill,  John. 
Kennedy,  A.  B.  W. 
Magnus,  Sir  P. 
Pell,  Albert. 
Robinson,  H. 
Riicker,  A.  W. 
Shore,  T.  W. 
Thomson,  J.  M. 
Thorpe,  T.  E. 
Unwin,  W.  C. 
Wallace,  R. 
Watney,  John. 
Webb,  H.  J. 

Science  and  Art  Department. 
Donnelly,  General. 
Dyer,  W.  T.  Thiselton. 
Smith,  T.  Roger. 

Science,  Royal  College  of. 
See  Royal  College  of  Science. 
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Surgeons,  Royal  College  of. 

See  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Surveyors,  Institution  or. 
Rogers,  J.  C. 

Teaching  University,  Schemes  for 
and  Principles  or. 

Adams,  W.  G. 

Halliburton,  W.  D. 

Allchin,  W.  H. 

Auson,  Sir  W. 

Bruce,  Lcrd  Charles. 

Bryce,  Right  Hon.  J. 

Busk,  E.  H. 

Carter,  R.  B. 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew. 

Cleveland,  W.  F. 

Collins,  W.  J. 

Crosby,  T.  B. 

Dyer,  W.  T.  Thiselton. 

Erichsen,  J.  Eric. 

Fitch,  J.  G. 

Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 

Foster,  G.  Carey. 

Foster,  Michael. 

Fry,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward. 

Heath,  R.  S. 

Holland,  T.  E. 

Howse,  H.  G. 

Hulke,  J.  W. 

Huxley,  Right  Hon.  T.  H. 
Magnus,  Sir  P. 
MahafFy,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Max  Midler,  F. 
Mileman,  A. 
Moore,  Norman. 
Paget,  Sir  James. 
Pearson.  Karl. 
Pye-Smith,  P.  H. 
Ramsay,  W. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H. 
Riicker,  A.  W. 
Russell,  W.  J. 
Schafer,  E.  A. 
Stirling,  W. 


Teaching  University,  Schemes  for 
and  Principles  of — cant. 

Stoney,  G.  J. 
Thorpe.  T.  E. 
Wace,  Rev.  H. 
Weldon,  W.  F.  R. 
Windle,  B.  C.  A. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Theology  and  Theological  Faculty. 

Angus,  Rev.  Principal. 
Beet,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Cave,  Rev.  Principal. 
Dickins,  F.  V. 
Dykes,  Rev.  Principal. 
Holland,  T.  E. 

Pryce,  Rev.  Principal  Vaughan. 
Reynolds,  Rev.  Principal. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H. 
Thompson,  S.  P. 
Wace,  Rev.  H. 
Whitehouse,  Rev.  0.  C. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Toynbee  Hall. 

Barrett,  Rev.  S.  A. 
Mark,  J.  E. 

Training  Colleges. 

Barnett,  P.  A. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 
(Jakeley,  H.  E. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Trinity  College,  London. 

Hunt,  Rev.  B. 
Turpin,  E.  H. 

University  College. 

Beare,  T.  Hudson. 
Brown,  F. 
Erichsen,  J.  Eric. 
Ramsay,  W. 


University  College — Coat. 

Schafer.  E.  A. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

University  Extension. 

Adams,  W.  G. 
Bryce,  Right  Hon.  J. 
Busk,  E.  H. 
Collins,  Churton. 
Cunninghame,  H. 
Gault,  J. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John. 
Paget,  Sir  James. 
Ramsay,  W. 
Roberts,  R.  D. 
Stuart.  James. 
Wace,  Rev.  H. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

University  of  London. 

See  London  University. 

Victoria  University. 
Stirling,  W. 


Westminster 
School. 

Spencer,  W.  G. 
Women,  Education  of. 

Bryant,  Mrs. 
Elwyn,  Rev.  Canon. 
Heath,  H.  F. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H. 
Russell.  W.  J. 
Smith,  Clifford. 
Thring,  Lord. 
Young,  Sir  George. 

Working  Men's  College 

Jennings,  H.  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John. 
Mure,  R.  J. 


Hospital  Medical 
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Note.— The  same  subjects  are  in  many  instances  spoken  of  frequently  by  the  same  witness  in  various 
parts  of  his  evidence.    References  to  each  recurrence  to  the  same  subject  are  not  generally  given. 
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Subject  Matter. 
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Subject  Matter. 

<u 

Ph 

Pi 

Adams,  W.  G., 
Halliburton, 
W.  D. 
Day  48. 
Questions 
l'J, 697  -20,241. 


King's  College  professors 

Teaching    University,   views     as  to 

constitution  .' 
Committee  of  Professors,  paper  by 
Professors  of  King's  College,  number 

of  - 

Professorial  scheme ;  autonomy  of 
colleges        -  -  -  - 

Teaching  University  with  constituent 
colleges  wanted  - 

Loudon  University,  no  connexion  with 
teaching  .... 

Modification  of  present  University 

Teaching  work  and  research  work  in 
colleges        -  -  -  - 

University  and  college  professors,  dis- 
tinction objectionable 

Apparatus,  duplication  inevitable 

Professors,  duplication  of  - 

Medical  schools,  duplication 

Science  only  taught  in  a  few  medical 
schools         -  -  -  - 

Union  of  medical  schools  for  science  - 

Professorial  scheme ;  partly  satisfac- 
tory -  -  -  -  - 

Professor  Huxley's  suggestions  dis- 
cussed 

University  must  be  free  from  State 
control         -  -  -  - 

Prestige,    loss    of    when  University 

separated  from  colleges 
Examinations  and  grant  of  degrees  by 
colleges  .... 
Examinations  under  Grcsham  Charter 

preferred  - 
Higher  teaching  in  colleges 
Professorships   attached  to  colleges 
only  -  -  -  -  - 

One  professor  of  subject  in  each  col- 
lege with  lecturers  and  demonstrators 
That  is  King's  College  system  - 
Competition,  advantage  of 
Crammers,  objections  to 
Gresham  Charter,  modification 
Science,  Faculty  of,  two  branches ;  en- 
gineering    -  -  -  - 
Professor   Hudson   Bearo's  evidence, 
general  agreement    -  -  - 
Inter-collegiate  lectures  in  certain  cases 
Royal  College  of  Science,  assocation  of 
State  endowment  ... 
King's  College,  Physical  Laboratory  - 
Students,  number  of  - 
Strasbourg  and  lierlin,  numbers 
Engineering  certificate  of  King's  Col- 
lege - 

Associateship,  merger  in  Degree 

Students  from  other  Universities 

College  work  to  count  towards  degree  - 

Evening  classes,  day  study  preferred  - 

Combination  of  Medical  Schools  and  J 
centralization         -  »  -  \ 

College  professors  to  be  professors  of 
University    -  -  -  - 

Students  from  other  Colleges,  number 
of  

London  University,  few  graduates  from 
King's  College  - 

Post-graduate  teaching 

Higher  teaching  and  research,  elemen- 
tary work     -  -  -  - 

London  University  matriculation,  ob- 
jections to  - 

Matriculation  examination,  not  objected 
<o      -  - 

Imperial  examination  and  University 
teaching       r  r  -  - 


89G 

896 
896 

897 

897 

897 

897 
897 

897 

897 
897 
897 
897 

897 
897 

898 

898 

898 

898 

898 

898 
898 

898 

898 
898 
898 
898 
898 

898 

899 
899 
899 
899 
900 
900 
900 

900 
900 
901 
901 
90] 
90] 
'.m."> 

902 

902 

902 
903 

903 

904 

904 

I  905 


Day  49. 
Questions 
20,2-12-20,283. 


Aflchin,  W.  H. 
Day  15. 
Questions 
7574-8015. 


Associateship,  age  19,  value  of 
University  Extension  course,  witness's 
paper  -         -         -  - 

Harvard  University  course,  B.Sc.  curri- 
culum - 


Matriculation,  London  University,  ob- 
jections       -  -  -  - 

Examinations  frequent  as  tests  of  pro- 
gress  -  -  - 

Internal  and  external  students,  same 
examination  for       -  - 

University  Extension  lectures,  degrees  - 

Science  Department,  King's  College, 
distribution  of  work  -  -  - 

University  candidates  from  King's  Col- 
lege, few ;  reason  ... 

Dublin,  non-resident  students  - 

Non-resident  pupils,  depreciation  of 
examination  -  -  -  - 


Royal  College  of  Physicians  - 
Agreement  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
Influence  on  examinations  for  medical 
degrees  -  -  - 

Art  of  examining,  experience  in,  of 
College        -  -  -  . 

Association  with  University  in  examin- 
ing desired  - 
Revised  scheme  of  London  University 
preferred  .... 
Convocation,  opposition  of  - 
Gresham  scheme,  a  second  alternative  - 
Loudon  degree,  objection  to  - 

Objections  to  Gresham  scheme         -  -| 

Medical  "  Faculty,"  meaning  and  posi- 
tion - 

Dominant  control  on  Senate 

Predominant  influence  of  Kings  and 
University  Colleges  -  -  - 

London  University,  re-modelling  for 
London  - 

Two  functions,  Metropolitan  and  Im- 
perial, possible  ... 

Examiners  for  University  from 
Medical  Schools  ... 

Teachers  and  Examiners,  closer  con- 
nexion wanted  ... 

Royal  Colleges  and  University,  con-  J 
nexiozi  and  control  -  -  -  \ 

Teachers,  influence  over  examinations  - 

Competition  of  schools  for  pupils  ;  fees 

Conjoint  Hoard  and  London 'University 
examinations  compared 

Medical  Schools,  scientific  teaching, 
surrender  of  - 

Combination  of  smaller  schools  for 
scientific  leaching 

Sei<  ntifie  and  practical  study,  separation 

Three  years  sufficient  lor  scientific 
study  .... 

Faculties  of  Science  and  Medicine,  joint 
control         .  -  .  . 

Graduation  in  Medicine 

Preference  for  one  University  for  Lon- 
don 

With  Metropolitan  and  external  func- 
tions - 

Gresham  Charter,  registrable  qualifica- 
tion under  - 

Licensing  authorities  in  England 

Provincial  students,  expense 

College  of  Physicians,  association  with 
University  - 
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Anderson,  J.  M. 
Day  50. 
Questions 
22,449-22,520. 


Relation  of  Royal  Colleges  to  Medical 

Schools  unsatisfactory 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  relative  posi- 
tion of         -  -  - 
Gresham    University,    alliance  "with 

Apothecaries'  Society 
Professorial  scheme,  objections  to 
Provincial  Medical  Schools,  relation  to 
University    -  -  -  - 

Facilities  for  degrees  required  - 
Apothecaries'  Society,  merger  - 
Examinations  not  to  be  lowered 


301 

301. 

301 
302 

302 
304 
304 
305 


1024 
1024 


Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


1024 
1024 

1025 
1025 
J025 
1025 
1025 
1025 
1025 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  - 
Work  of  an  Architect  - 
Artist,    construction,    knowledge  of 

business  - 
Power  of  design,  encouragement  of 
Literature  of  the  profession,  thorough 

knowledge  of 
Construction,  scientific  knowledge 
Building  materials,  thorough  knowledge 
Sanitation  - 
Electricity  - 
Physical  knowledge  - 
Description,  power  of,  for  specification  - 
Dissection  of  buildings,  bills  of  quanti- 
ties -  •*  "  .  "  .  "  1025 
Contracts,  drawing  and  interpretation  1025 
Pupilage  by  Articles,  formerly  seven, 

now  five  or  three  years         -  -  1025 

Advantages,  practical  knowledge  -  1025 
French  system,  academical,  not  desir- 
able alone  -  -  -  .  -  1025 
Combination  preferred  -  -  1025 
An  open  profession  -  -  1025 
Institute,  examination  for  -  -  1025 
Membership  of  Institute  not  necessary 

for  practice  -  1025 
Foundation  and  object  of  Institute  -  1025 
Work  of  Institute,  medals  and  prizes  -  1025 
Travelling  students       -  -  1025 

Architectural   Association    and  other 

Institutions  -  1025 
Examinations  of  Institutes       -  -  UHS0 

Institute  an  examining  sot  a  teaching 

body  -  -  -  -  -  1020 

Teaching  in  University  d»sired  -  1020 

School  for  Architects  waited    -  -  1020 

Funds  -----  1020 
Registration  opposed  -  1026 
Closing  profession  by  University  ob- 
jected to  ...  -  1026 
Chairs  in  University,  endowment.  -  1027 
Associates  and  Fellows  -  -  1027 
Architectural  Association,  future  sup- 
port (Q.  22,760)      -                      -  1041 


Rev.  Principal  Cave,  agreement  with  -  190 
University  teaching  in  Colleges  -  190 

Gresham  scheme  preferred  to  Profes 

fessorial        -  -  -  -  190 

Colleges,  affiliation  with  University  -  190 
Non  Christian  Colleges  and  persons  -  191 
Tests    -  -  -  -  191 

University  lectures,  obligatory  atten 

dance  -  -  -  -191 

Degrees    impracticable   for  Noncon 

formists  unless  honorary  -  191 
Professors  and  lecturers,  appointment 

by  University  -  -  192 

Representation  of  Colleges  in  Govern 

ing  Body      -  -  -  -  192 

Secondary  education,  supervision  by 

University     -  -  -  -  192 

Nonconformist  Colleges,  interference 

with,  by  University  -  -  -  193 


Anson,  Sir  W.,    Oxford,  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College  -  926 
Bart.          Paramount  power  of  University,  where 

Day  50.             vested          -  926 

Questions        Executive  power,  small  central  body    -  927 

20,407-20,033.    Teachers,  representation  of      -           -  927 

Faculty  of  Law,  organisation  of          -  927 

Oxford  system  -           -           -  927 

Legal  subjects  of  education  -  -  927 
Inns  of  Court,  connexion  with  Faculty 

of  Law         -          -          -          -  927 

Absorption  of  lectures  of  Inns  -          -  927 


Angus,  Rev. 
Principal. 

Day  9. 
Questions 
5003-5180. 


Armstrong, 
H.  E. 
Day  01. 
Questions, 
24,148-24,282. 


No  amalgamation        -  -  -  927 

Academic  and  professional  law,  how  J"  927 
to  be  taught  -  -  -        -  "\  934 

Compulsory  subjects  -  927 
Examinations,  compulsory  aud  optional 

subjects        -  -  -  -  927 

Education  preliminary  to  legal  study  -  928 
Early  stage  for  intending  professional 

men  and  others  -  -  928 

Subjects  for  second  stage        -  -  928 

Political  Economy   part  of  Political 

Science        -  928 
Inns  of  Court  and  University,  opportu- 
nity for  arrangements  -  -  938 
Law  as  a  study,  difficult  after  leaving 

University    -  928 
Practising  barrister,  not  from  jurispru- 
dence school  -  -  -  -  929 
Difference  between  Medicine  and  Law  -  929 
Recognition  of  University  examinations 

by  Inns  of  Court      -  -  -  929 

Post-graduate   education   at   Inns  of 

Court  -  -  -  -  929 

Convocation,  the  sovereign  power  -  929 
Degree,  release   from   part  of  legal 

course  ....  930 

Lectures  and  examinations  of  Inns  of 

Court  -  -  -  -  930 

Roman  Law     -  -  -  -  931 


City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Professor  of 

Chemistry     -           -           -          -  1115 

Establishment  of  technical  education  -  1115 
Difficulty  of  professor  as  to  classes  of 

students  -  -  -  -  1115 
Organisation  of  students  required  -  1115 
Post-graduate  work  and  research  -  1115 
Laboratories  and  equipment  unsatisfac- 
tory -  -  -  -  -  1116 
German  laboratories  -  -  -  1110 
School  leaving  examination  ;  Univer- 
sity matriculation  -  -  -  1117 
Loss  of  trade  by  neglect  of  Chemistry  -  1118 
Chemists,  misapplication  of  term  -  1118 
Medical  students  in  Che*oistry  -  1118 
London  University  examinations,  faults  1119 
Organisation  of  secondary  teaching  -  1119 
Zurich,  laboratories  at  -  -  -  1120 
Funds  for  University  -  1120 
Science,  representation  on  governing 

body            -          -          -          -  1121 

Chemistry,  medical  study  of    -          -  1121 


Ayrton,  Wm.     Engineering     -  -  771 

Day  41.  Agreement  with  Professor  Unwin  -  775 
Questions       Apparatus  and  laboratories  at  Colleges 

17,044-17,807.        different       ....  775 

Freedom  in  teaching  required  -  -  775 

Diploma,  value  of,  in  avoiding  premium  775 

Workshop  practice  necessary  -  -  775 

American  system,  technical  schools     -  775 

Pure  and  applied  physics         -  -  775 

Practical  teaching  the  best  training  -  776 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  studies  and 

examinations  -  -  -  778 

Sec  also  Professor  Unwin's  evi- 
dence. 


Baincs,  J.  A.     Indian  Civil  Service 

Day  49.         Course  of  study  for  Civil  Service 
Questions       University,  and  King's  and  University 
20,284-20,356.       College  training 

Law  and  Oriental  languages,  London 

study  of  - 
Vernacular  languages,  great  importance 

attached  to  - 
Attendance  at  Law  Courts 
Special  officer  as  general  adviser  on 

study  needed  - 
Subjects  for  examination 
Civil  Code,  Contract  Act,  Hindu  and 

Mohammedan  law,  optional  - 
History  of  British  India 
Political  economy  - 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  - 
Arts  Faculty,  most  subjects  in  - 
Oxford  and   Cambridge  courses  suffi- 
cient for  open  competit  ion  - 
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918 
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to 


Barnett,  P.  A. 

Day  38. 

Questions 
16,603-16,772. 


Barnett,  Rev. 

S.  A. 
Monk,  J.  E. 
Day  35. 
Questions 
15,397-15,516. 


Beare,  T.  H. 
Day  31. 
Questions 
14,337-14,553. 


Beet,  Hev.  J.  A. 
Day  9. 
Questions 
5140-5180. 


British  and  Foreign  School  Society      -  715 

Foundation  and  objects           -          -  715 

Metropolitan  Training  College  -          -  715 
Students  candidates  at  London  Univer- 
sity -          -          -          -  -715 
Connexion  of  Training  Colleges  with 

Government  -  -  -  -  715 
Government  inspection  and  examination  715 
Number  of  students  -  -  -  715 
Affiliation  of  Residential  Training  Col- 
leges with  University  -  -  715 
Affiliation  of  Colleges  approved  -  715 
Value  of  University  examinations  -  715 
Representation  on  Council  desired  -  7  1  5 
Teachers  on  Faculties  -  715 
Examinations  of  Education  Department 

passed  to  University           -          -  715 
School  management,  examinations  in  -  716 
Statistics  of  London  Training  Institu- 
tions -          -          -          -  71 6 

Toynbee  Hall,  Warden            -          -  660 

Original  foundation  and  object            -  660 

A  centre  of  Education  -          -          -  660 

University  Extension  Classes  -          -  660 

Number  of  students      ...  660 

Fees  -  -  ...  660 
Examinations  by  University  Extension 

Association  -  660 
Higher  and  continuous  teaching  re- 
quired -  -  -  660 
Work  to  be  taken  by  University  -  661 
Expenses  -  .  -  -  -  661 
Position  in  life  of  students  -  661 
Candidates  for  London  University  -  661 
Funds  -----  662 

Engineering  Professor,  University  Col- 
lege -  -  -  -  -  595 
Applied  Sciences  in  Universities  -  595 
No  recognition  at  London  University  -  597 
R. Sc.  degree ;  intermediate  examination  597 
Certificates  of  general  proficiency  -  597 
Scotch  and  Dublin  systems  -  -  598 
Applied  and  Pure  Science  distinguished  598 
Scientific  Colleges,  curricula  and  di- 
plomas ....  598 
Attendance  at  classes,  large  -  -  599 
Pacultv  of  Applied  Science  ;  recognition 

in  Charter    -           -          -           -  599 

Applied  separated  from  Pure  Science  -  599 

Representation  of  Engineering  Societies  599' 
Pure  Science  study  ;  adaptation  to  future 

professions  -  -  -  -  599 
Branches  of  Applied  Science,  union  in 

one  Faculty  -  -  -  600 
Technical  institutions,    supervision  of 

education     -          -          -          -  600 

Degrees  in  Engineering  -  -  601 
Institutions  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 

Engineers  -  602 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  :  admission 

and  consiitution       ...  602 

Examinations  -           -          -           -  602 

Theoretical  knowledge  slight    -           -  602 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers       -  602 

Practical  training  for  engineers  -  602 
Diplomas  or  Certificates  of  proficiency 

desired         ...          -  603 

Evening  classes,  great  demand            -  603 

Massachusetts  Institute           -          -  603 

Technical  training  ana  degrees,  value  of  604 

Wesleyan  College,  Richmond  -  -  193 
Agreement  with  evidence  of  Principal 

Cave  -  -  -  -  193 
Theological  Faculty,  desire  for  -  193 
Position  of  the  Nonconformist  Colleges  1 93 
Control  over  University,  share  desired-  193 
If  not  available,  affiliation  and  examina- 
tion -  -  -  -  193 
Professorial  scheme,  disapproval  -  193 
Autonomy  required  -  -  -  194 
Theological  science  as  a  department  of 

knowledge    -          -          -  194 

Examinations  in  Theology  -  -  194 
Board  of  examiners  in  Theoloey  not 

sufficient      -          -                    -  194 
Education  desired  as  well  as  examina- 
tion -----  194 
Absorption    of  College  in  University 
rejected       -                              -  |  195 


Bowen,  Lord 

Justice. 

Day  59. 
Questions 
23,360-23,488. 


Boyd,  Stanley. 
Day  22. 
Questions 
11,068-11,562. 


than 


pro- 


Law  Faculty  - 

Inns  of  Court,  prospect  of  joining  Uni- 
versity        -  -  -  - 

Development  of  legal  education  desired 

Theoretical    education    as  foundation 
valuable  - 

Chamber  study  for  practice,  great  im- 
portance of  - 

Legal  study  subsequent  to  University, 
delay  of  - 

Legal  Faculty,  importance  of  Inns  of 
Court  joining  ... 

Scientific  study  of  law  - 

Legal  faculty,  outside  element  - 

Law  degree   for  persons  other 
lawyers  ... 

Roman  law,  value  of  study  of  - 

General    culture    desirable  for 
fessior.  of  law 

Great  practical  difficulty,   attitude  of 
Inns  of  Court  - 

University  degrees,  not  accepted  for 
examinations  - 

Advantage   of    preliminary  scientific 
training  - 

Scientific  knowledge  in  unsatisfactory 
state 

Solicitors,  importance  of  their  joining  - 
Legal  study  for  others  than  lawyers 
Admission  of  strangers  to  lectures 
University  school  of  law,  attempt  to  get 
Inns  to  join  -  -  -  - 

Faculty  of  Law,  promote  if  Inns  will  not 

join  -     •  ,  -  v.  f. 
Hoard  of  Studies,  ideal  - 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  study  of  law, 

increase  of  - 
Professional  law, teaching  in  University 
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Two  examiners,  one  may  be  teacher  of 

candidate      ...  -  272 

Difference  with   College  of  Surgeons 
as  to  this      ....  272 


Clark,  E.  C. 

Day  62. 
Questions 
24,283-24,426. 


Clarke,  Ernest. 
Day  60. 
Questions 
23,698-23, 762. 


Cleveland,  W.  F. 
Day  8. 
Questions, 
4440-4599. 


Medical  schools,  relation  to  University 
Higher  education  and  research 
Recognition   of  teachers  of  Medical 

Schools  - 
Fitness  for  qualification,  examination 
insufficient  test  ... 
Teaching  and  examination,  connexion 
between  .... 
Expense  to  students  at  Medical  Schools 
Fees  for  examinations  -  -  - 

Income  of  Royal  Colleges,  sources  of  - 
Professorial  scheme,  objected  to 
Pass  and  honour  Medical  degrees 
Gresham  Charter ;  qualification  pre- 
liminary to  degree  - 
Degrees  without  residence  objected  to  - 
Provincial  candidates  - 

Civil  Law,  Professor  at  Cambridge 

Examiner  at  London  University  and 
Cambridge  - 

Law  tripos  at  Cambridge,  fairly  sought 

Classes,  attendance  small 

Law  degree,  by  others  than  intending 
lawyers  - 

Law  Faculty  in  new  University,  utility 

Co-operation  of  Inns  of  Court  and  In- 
corporated Law  Society 

Law  examinations  of  University  aud 
Inns  respectively 

Degree,  acceptance  of  Inns  of  Court 
for  theoretical  examination  - 

Law  degree,  non-professional  candi- 
dates - 

Utility  of  degree  and  theoretical  train- 
ing   -  - 

Examinations  necessary  as  supple- 
mentary to  teaching  - 

Cramming,  how  restrained 

Examiners,  teachers  and  outsiders 

Fresh  examinations  for  successive 
degrees,  bad  -  -  -  - 

The  "  Act  "  at  Cambridge  good 

Moots  or  disputations  of  doubtful  value 

Examiners,  partial  change  of  yearly  - 

Pass  examinations,  objection  to 

Problems  and  essays  - 

Pass  aud  honours,  separate  papers, 
London  University  - 

Prizes  for  law  - 

Inns  of  Court,  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion -  -  -  -  - 

Examinations,  Inns  of  Court  practical, 
University  theoretical 

Subjects  for  University  examination 

Duplication  of  examinations,  Inns  and 
University  - 

Teachers  as  examiners,  outsiders 

Examinations,  functions  of 

Cambridge  Law  candidates,  number  of 

Honour  candidates,  Cambridge,  mostly 
for  profession  - 

Agriculture  -  -  - 

Foreign  scientific  education  for  farmers 
Farmers   and  labourers,  extension  of 

education 
Better  farming  abroad  - 
System  of  instruction  abroad  - 
Scientific  and  practical  instruction  con- 
currently - 
Science  degree  for  agricultural  know- 
ledge wanted 
For  teachers,  land  agents  and  owners  - 
Tenant  farmers,  degree  for  not  practi- 
cable - 
Royal  Agricultural  Society, examinations 
Preference  for  LTniversity  degree,  to 

Society's  diploma 
Annual  show  of  Society,  cost  of 
Instruction  of  show  ... 
Foreign  Universities,  agricultural  in- 
struction      -  -, 
Funds,  County  Councils 

British  Medical  Association 
Agreement  with  Mr.  Macuamara 
Examinations,  evil  of  - 
Gresham  Charter  approved 
P'xamination  and  hospital  attendance 
requisite  - 
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Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


Oh 


Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


Coleridge,  Lord. 
Day  55. 
Questions 
22,124-22,218 


Collins,  Churton. 
Day  55. 
Questions 
22,414-22,448. 


Collins,  W.  J. 
Day  3. 
Questions 
1032-1472. 


Degrees  for  past  students  wanted  -  170 
Degree,  value  of  170 
One  university  preferred  to  two  -  171 
Degree  a  registrable  qualification  -  171 
Degree,  standard  of  examination  for  -  \  172 
Practical  examination  and  clinical  in- 
struction ....  172 
Dual  system  at  London  University  im- 
practicable  -  174 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  -  1005 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  evidence,  approval  1005 
Lord  Justice  Lindley's  scheme,  rejec- 
tion of  1005 
Public  teaching  of  law,  most  unsatis- 
factory -  -  -  -  1005 
Absence  of  teaching,  yet  great  lawyers  1005 
Examples  ....  1005 
Practice  and  scientific  study  distinct  -  1006 
Examples  ...  -  1006 
Roman  law,  advantage  of  -  -  1006 
Law  Faculty  only  for  theoretical  law  -  1006 
Lectures  of  little  use  for  practice  -  1006 
Barristers  chambers,  reading  in  most 

valuable       -          -          -          -  1007 

Law  as  a  science  not  attractive           -  1007 

Study  by  non-professional  persons  -  1007 
Diplomacy,  knowledge  of  international 

law  -  -  -  -  -  1007 
Merchants,  knowledge  of  law  affecting 

them            -          -                    -  1 1007 

Income  of  lnni  of  Court  -  -  11007 
Heavy  expenses,  Library,  Professors, 

Prizes,  Dinners        ...  .1007 

Co-operation  of  Inns  difficult  to  get      -  1008 

Intercollegiate  arrangements  -  -  1008 
Law    Facultv  ;    Inns  the  dominating 

power          -          -          -          -  1008 

Discipline,  prerogative  of  the  Inns      -  1008 

Governing  body,  uon-professional  ele-  | 

meut  rejected           ...  1 1008 

Professors,  control  over                    -  1008 

Inns  of  Court  as  Colleges  of  University  1009 
Lectures  of  Inns  of  ( 'ourt,  opening  to 

public  refused  -  -1010 

Degrees  as  an  essential  for  call  to  Par  -  1010 
Connection  with  University,  difficulty 

as  to  Governing  body          -          -  1012 

University  Extension  Society  -          -  1021 
Agreement  with  Professor  Stuart         -  1021 
Time  for  study,  men  and  women  re- 
spectively    -  1021 
Reeds  for  London  education              -  1021 
State  control  and  regulation  for  educa- 
tion -----  1021 
Education  of  the  citizen          -          -  1021 
Literature  and  political  education        -  1022 
Present  academic  authority  objected  to  1022 
London  University  curriculum,  insuffi- 
cient-          -                      -           -  1022 


Convocation  of  London  University 
Mr.  Musk's  evidence     -  -  - 

Medical  degrees,  standard  of  - 
Graduation  in  Scotland    by  English  J 
medical  students     -  -  -\ 

Facilities  for  graduating  in  London 
Examination  by  teachers 
Gresham  Charter  opposed 
Scheme  of  Senate  and  Convocation 
Internal  and  external  students  - 
London  medical  degrees 
Two  universities  for  London,  objection 
Intercollegiate  arrangements  - 
Medical  Schools,  equality  of  efficiency  - 
Qualification  and  graduation 
Medical  Schools,  scientific  teaching 
Matriculation  examination 
London  University,  adaptation  to  wants 
Schemes  of  Senate  and  of  Convocation 
London  Medical  examinations  and  de- 
grees .... 
Matriculation  at  London  University, 

subjects  and  extent  - 
Preliminary  scientific  examination 
Scotch  standard  for  degrees  and  course  J 
of  study.     -  -  -  -[ 

Expenses  at  Scotch  Universities 
London  Medical  Schools,  teaching  ap- 
pointments   -  -  -  - 
Medical  schools,  position  in  University 


45 
45 
45 
45 
48 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
51 
51 
51 

51 


54 
55 
58 
58 

59 
59 


Colvin,  S. 
Day  45. 
Questions 
18,967-19,049. 


( 'oupland,  Dr. 
Day  22. 
Note  after 
Question 
11,859. 

Couvreur,  A. 
Day  13. 
Questions 
6827-6997. 


Gozens-Hardy, 
H.  H. 
Day  57. 
Questions 
22,892-22,977. 


Art  and  archaeology     -                     -  845 

Training  of  artists  not  University  work  845 

University  College,  teaching  of  Art  -  845 
Slade's    endowments,    Oxford,  Cam 

bridge,  and  University  College  -  845 
Archaeology  and  history  of  Art,  Uni 

versity  teaching  ...  845 
Organisation  of  -  -  845 
Preliminary  knowledge  -  845 
Courses  of  study  ...  845 
German  Universities,  study  of  archae- 
ology -  -  -  -  84(1 
Students  matriculated  in   Faculty  of 

Arts            -          -          -          -  847 

British  Museum,  utilisation  of  -           -  847 

Subordinate  teachers  and  professors     -  847 

Museum,  inconvenient  for  lectures       -  847 

Present  lectures  there  -  847 

New  system,  suggestions  for    -          -  847 

Foreign  tours  for  first  graduate  study  -  847 

Museum  and  University,  relations  of    -  847 

.Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School      -  473 

Concurrence  with  other  Schools           -  473 


Belgian                      -          -          -  260 

Universities  in  Belgium,  number         -  260 

I  Faculties ;  Philosophy,  Law,  Science, 

Medicine,  Theology  -  -  -  260 
Schools  for  various  subjects  -  -  260 
Distinctive  characters  of  Universities  -  260 
Social  and  Political  Science  -  -  260 
Constitution  and  government  of  Bel- 
gian Universities  ...  260 
Entrance  examination,  abolition,  result  262 
Entry,  mode  of  ...  262 
Course  of  studies         ...  262 

;  Examination  of  pupils   by  their  own 

teachers       -  262 

j  Secondary  education — schools  -  -  264 
Women,  education  at  Universities  -  264 
Professors,  their  rights— dismissal  -  265 
Salaries  of  professors  -  -  -  266 
Competition  among  Universities,  lower- 
ing of  degrees            ...  ogrj 

\.:\w  graduate  <>f  London  University     -  1049 

Law  Faculty  of  London  University      -  1049 

Degree  in  Law  previous  to  1866         -  1049 

Previous  graduation  required  -         -  1049 

Faculty,  absence  of  legal  knowledge  -  1049 
In  1866  thrown  open  to  all  matriculated 

students        -  1049 

Present  examinations  in  law    -          -  1049 

Increase  of  law  graduates        -          -  1049 

Degree  in  great  request           -          -  1049 

Not  recognised  by  Inns  of  Court         -  1049 

Degree  unsatisfactory  ...  1049 
Relations  between  Senate  and  examiners 

wanted         ....  1049 

Law  Faculty  essential  to  University     -  1050 

Connection  with  Inns  of  Court  requisite  1050 

Law  classes  at  University  College       -  1 1050 

Decline  of  the  classes,  reasons  -          -  1050 

Funds  of  Inns  of  Court  -  -  11050 
Failure  of  Faculty  if  in  competition  with 

Inns  of  Court"         -          -          -  1 1050 

Connexion  advantageous    to    Inns   of  i 

Court           -  1050 

Opening  of  classes  to  all  comers          -  1051 

Accommodation  at  InDs  of  Court        -  1051 

Possibility  of  connexion  -  -  11051 
Conferring  of  degrees  no  function  of 

Inns  of  Court  ...  1 1051 
Recognition  of  examinations  by  Inns  of 

Court  -  -  -  -  1051 
Inns  of  Court  to  be  substantially  the 

Faculty  -  -  -  -  1051 
N^ne  others  than  teachers  on  Senate 

needful  ....  1051 
And  possibly  on  Faculty  -  -  1051 
Necessity  for  Parliamentary  interven- 
tion -  -  -  -  -  1051 
Work  of  Council  of  Legal  Education  -  1051 
Negotiation  with  each  Inn  separately  -  1051 
Income  of  Inns  of  Court  unknown  -  1052 
Expenditure  on  legal  education  -  1052 
Chair  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence, 

University  College    ...  1052 
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Subject  Matter. 


Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


Crackanthorpe, 
M.  H. 

Day  27. 

Questions 
12,855-13,093. 


Crosby,  T.  B. 
Day  1 7. 
Questions 
8444-8501. 


Quain  professor,  where  to  lecture  -  11052 
Incorporated  Law  Society  included  with 

Inns  of  Court  -  -  -  1052 

Roman  Law,  estimation  of  -  1052 

Council  of  Legal  Education,  member  of  521 
Legal  Education,  control  of  Inns  of 

Court           -          -          -          -  521 

Out)' of  Inns  as  to  education    -          -  521 

Solicitors  excluded  from  Inns  -          -  521 

Incorporated  Law  Society,  origin  of  -  522 
Professors  and  Readers,  appointment  by 

Inns  -----  522 

Absence  of  legal  education  -  -  522 
Compulsory   examinations  established 

1859  -          -           -           -           -  522 

House  of  Commons,  Select  Committee  522 

Council  of  Legal  Education,  formation  522 

Royal  Commission,  1855          -           -  522 

Committee  of  Inns  of  Court     -          -  522 

Compulsory  examination  established   -  523 

Legal  Education  Association,  1 870     -  523 

School  of  Law,  proposal  for     -          -  523 

Consolidated  Regulations,  1872          -  523 

School  of  Law  Bill,  1875         -          -  523 

Objections  thereto  -  -  -  523 
Advantage  or  otherwise  of  compulsory 

examination  -  524 

Readers  changed  to  Professors  -          -  524 

Reappointment  of  Readers      -          -  524 

Readers,  appointment  of  -  524 
Council    of    Legal    Education,   how  | 

elected  ....  524 
Chairman  -  525 
Board  of  Studies  -  525 
Syllabuses  -  -  -  -  525 
Lectures  and  classes,  attendance  volun- 
tary -----  525 
Examination  subjects  ;  results  -  -  525 
Roman  law,  its  value  -  525 
International  Law  -  -  -  525 
Studentships  and  prizes  -  -  526 
System  unsatisfactory  -  526 
Barristers'  chambers,  students'  attendance  526 
Lecture  system  interferes  with  such 

attendance    -  526 

Honours  and  pass,  separate  papers       -  526 

Viva  voce  examination            -           -  526 

Lectures  confined  to  members  of  Inns  -  527 

Should  not  be  so  confined        -           -  527 

Non-professional  law,  where  taught     -  527 

Exclusion  of  solicitors  -           -           -  527 

Solicitors,  lectures  abandoned  -           -  527 

Solicitors,  tuition  by  correspondence    -  527 

Teaching  University,  education  in  law-  528 
King's  and  University  Colleges,  legal 

education  -  528 
Graduation  and  license  to  practise  -  529 
Position  of  Inns  of  Court  as  to  Univer- 
sity -----  529 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  representa- 
tion in  University  -  -  -  529 
Professors  of  University,  appointment 

of,  by  Inns    -          -           -           -  531 

Boards  of  Studies,  functions  of            -  531 

Gresham  Committee,  City  side  -  331 
Two  sides,  Mercer's  side  and  Gresham 

side  -          -t          -          -          -  331 

Co-operation  to  found  the  Gresham  Uni-  331 

versify  - 

Gresham  Charter  approved      -           -  332 

Teaching  University,  nature  of  -  332 
University   of  London,  deficiency  in 

medicine  -  332 
Preference  for   Gresham    scheme  to 

University's  scheme  -  -  -  332 
University  of  London  an  impracticable 

body  -  332 
Degree  made  available,  but  standard 

not  lowered  -  332 

Limit  of  area,  must  be.  universal          -  332 

Two  universities  unobjectionable         -  332 

Medical  degree  not  sufficiently  accessible  332 
Lowering  of  degrees  by  competition, 

Scotch  Universities  -  -  -  332 
Medical  representation  on  Senate  -  332 
Examinations  of  Royal  Colleges  un- 
satisfactory -  -  -  333 
University  and  Royal  Colleges,  com- 
bination ....  333 
Graduation  a  registrable  qualification  -  333 


Questions 
8519-8810. 


Cunynghame, 
H. 
Day  40. 
Questions 
17,243-17,444. 


Davey,  Sir  H. 
Day  43 
Questions 
18,211-18,313. 


Inclusion  of    London    University  in  ! 
scheme        -  -  -  -  I  333 

Resolutions  of  Gresham  Grand  Com- 
mittee -  .  .  . 

Gresham  Committees  - 

Position  of  Gresham  College  - 

The  lectures,  popular  in  character 

No  examinations  - 

Co-operation  of  the  College,  nature  of, 
and  funds  - 

See  Watney,  John. 


Medical  education,  term  too  long 
Scientific  study  ... 
Cambridge  degree  system  preferred 
Scotch  degrees  - 
Gresham  professors,  responsibility  and 
supervision    -  -  -  - 

Annual  appointments,  re-election 
Co-operation  with  Uuiversity  - 
University  of  London,  general  dissatis- 
faction - 
Resolutions  of  Gresham  Committee 
Area  for  University      -  • 
College  funds,  University  purposes 
Medical  qualification  and  graduation, 

standards  of  - 
One  University  preferred  to  two 
Provincial  medical  schools  - 
City  College  similar  to  King's  and  Uni- 
versity - 
Teaching  at  Edinburgh 
Attraction  of  students,  facility  for  de- 
grees 

Clinical  experience,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh compared  - 
Preliminary  Scientific  examination 

Polytechnics  - 

Character  of,  technical  and  wage  earn- 
ing - 

Education,  technical  - 
Relations  with  University 
Evening  classes,  certificates  wanted 
Practical  not  written  examinations 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

its  character  -  -  - 

Birkbeck  Institution,  its  character 
City  of  London  College 
Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  connection 

with  University  - 
Queen's  College  for  Ladies,  rank 
Holloway  College,  outside  metropolitan 

area  ■• 

Laboratories  at  Bedford  College 
University  influence  over  Birkbeck  and 

other  institutions  - 
University  Extension  Society  - 
Artizan  Students  - 
Evening  work  -  -  -  - 

Certificates  - 
Recognition  at  Cambridge 
Degradation  of  degree,  safeguards  by 

University  - 
Evening  work,  possibility  of  degree  from 
Gresham  Charter,  draughtsman  of 
Fusion  of    examining   and  teaching 

bo'lies.  difficulty  of  - 
Imperial  degree  needed 
London  University,  Imperial ;  objection 

to  name  - 
Conversion  into  a  Teaching  University, 

objection  to  - 
Two  sides,  objection  to  - 
New  and  second  University  advocated  - 
Gresham  Charter,  basis  for 
University  lecturers  - 

Teaching  University,  in  favour  of 
Faculty  of  Law,  observations  on 
Agreement  with  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's 

ividence 
Ideal  to  be  aimed  at 
Deficiencies  of  present  means  - 
Practical  suggestions 
School  to  teach  law  and  jurisprudence 

wanted  - 
Scientific  teaching 
Systematic  teaching 

Practical  teaching 


•-{ 


Study  of  law  as  part  of  a  liberal  education 
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Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


Dicey,  A.  V. 
Day  10. 
Questions 
17,118-17,242. 


Means  of  study  at  present  afforded 

Laws  of  various  parts  of  British  Empire 

Few  great  English  jurists 

Text  Books  - 

Lectures  at  Oxford  :  Blackstone 

Cambridge,  study  of  Law,  improved 

Victoria  University,  good 

King's  and  University  Colleges 

Inns  of  Court,  professional  teaching 

Incorporated  Law  Society 

Council  of  Legal  Education,  defects 

Committee  of  Inns  of  Court ;  scheme 

for  amendment  - 
Outsiders  on  governing  body  proposed 
Lectures  only  open  to  members  of  Inns 
Separation  of  two  branches  of  prac- 
titioners a  mistake  - 
Lord  Selborne's  School  of  Law  Bill, 

1854-  - 
Albert  University 

Motion  in  Lincoln's  Inn  for  grant  for 

Law  Faculty  -  - 

Loudon  the  place  for  School  of  Law 
School  should  be  Faculty  in  University 
Inns  of  Court  and  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  its  basis       -  -  - 

Difficulty  of  moving  the    Inns,  com- 
pulsion       -  - 
Funds  of  Inns  of  Court,  taxation  for 

school  - 
Form  of  Faculty,  practical  suggestions 
Teaching  by  University  only  - 
Admission  to  practise  by  Inn«  and  the 

Society  - 
Legal  degree  or  certificate  of  proficiency 
.sufficient  test  ... 
Degree  or  certificate  adapted  to  circum- 
stances of  cases 

Board  of  Studies,  com  position  of 


■{ 


Representation  on  governing  body 

Examiners,  teachers  and  outsiders  com- 
bined - 

Professoriate,  function  of 

Roman  Law,  utility  of  study 

Option  of  subjects,  and  various  avenues 
to  degrees  ... 

Professors,  professional  and  otherwise 

London  University  and  other  Univer- 
sities, relative  positions 

,\  little  knowledge  dangerous  - 


ver- 1 


Dickins,  F.  V. 
Days  5  and  6. 
Questions 
2329-29?l. 


Oxford,  Vinerian  Professor 
Law  lecturer.  Incorporated  Law  Society 
Oxford  degree  in  Law  - 
B.C.L.  ;  thorough  examination  in  Law  - 
Attendance  at  lectures,  tew  intending 
laymen  .... 
Law     degree     easier     than     Liter  ee 
Humaniores  -  ... 
London  University,  law  study,  advan- 
tage of  - 
Law  Faculty,  connection  of  Inns  of  f 
Court  necessary     -  -  -  [ 

Oxford  B.C.L.;  qualification  for  call  to  Bat 
Legal  degree  of  other  Universities 
Incorporated  Law  Society  and  Univer- 
sity -  -       „  - 
Graduation  qualification  for  practice  - 
Representation  of   Incorporated  Law 

Society  on  Senate  - 
University  work  done  in  Chambers 
Elements    of   law    before    study  in 
Chambers  -  -  - 

America,  legal  training 
Estimation  of  degrees  in  America 
Moot  Courts  at  Harvard  Law  School  - 
Endowment  .... 
American  Law  Schools,  high  reputation 
Mr.    Crackanthorpe's  Article  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century  - 
Discipline  at  Inns  of   Court  and  of 

Solicitors  - 
Barristers  and  solicitors,  joint  education 
Law  Faculty,  Oxford  - 
Laymen,  Inns  of  Court  lectures 
Practical  lawyers  as  professors 

Loudon  University,  Assistant  Registrar 
Professorial  University  Association 
Absorption  of  institutions  compulsory 
means         -         -         -  - 


800 
801 
802 
802 
803 
803 
803 
803 
803 
803 
803 

803 
P03 
803 

803 

803 
803 
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Dickinson, 
W.  II. 
Day  22. 
Questions 
11.760-11,785. 


Donnelly,  Gen. 
Day  57. 
Questions 
22,764-22.891. 


-{ 


Teachers,  University  professors 
One  University,  not  two,  for  Loudon,  f 
based  on  present  University  -  \ 

Internal  and  external  students  - 
University  remodelled  with  Faculties 

and  other  machinery 
.Senate,  preponderance  of  teachers 
Medical  Schools,  retention  of  medical 

part  of  education  - 
Preliminary  scientific  examination  by 

University  - 
Gresham  Charter,  objections 
Harmony  between  teaching  and  exami- 
nation -  -  - 

Dual  examinations       -  -  -.| 

Internal  and  external  students,  ad- 
vantage of  former  - 

Convocation,  its  action  doubtful 

Value  of  degrees,  maintenance  of 

Convocations,  objection  to  rejected 
scheme  - 

Convocations  power  of  veto 

Funds  -  -  -  -  - 

Dublin  University  -        '  . 

German  system,  examination  by  tea-  f 
chers         .-         -         r         - 1 

Compulsory  attendance  at  professorial 
lectures  - 

Examination  of  students  by  their  own  J" 
teachers      -         -  .  -|_ 

Absorption  of  colleges,  meaning  of 

Statutory  Commission  for  absorbing 
colleges        -  -  -  - 

Medical  Schools,  not  to  be  absorbed 

Technical  examiners  not  teachers 
Professors',  appointment  by  University 
City  and  Guilds  Institution  and  Royal 

College  of  Science,  absorption 
Professorial  Scheme,  reception  by  Sen- 
ate and  Convocation  -  -  - 
(  oin  ooal  ion,  inutility  and  improvement 
Colleges  and   Institutions,   what   to  be 

absorbed  - 
Secondary  education,  management  by 

University  - 
Post  graduate  study  ... 
Matriculation  examination  approved 

Theological  Faculty,  difficulty  - 

Senate,  representation  of  Faculties 

Representation  of  Institutions  - 

Governing  bodies  - 

Examinations,  alternative  questions 

Medical  Schools,  number  of  University 
candidates  from  - 

Difficulty  from  small  fees 

Preliminary  scientific  examination, 
subjects  .... 

(  onjoint  Hoard  examination,  not  high 

Convocation,  power  of  veto 

Provincial  Colleges,  preponderance  of 
influence  of  London  teachers 

London  University  medical  examina- 
tions, method  - 

Agreement  with  other  Medical  Schools 

St.  George's  Medical  School 

Professorial  Association's  scheme, 
qualified  approval  - 

Reservation  of  medical  teaching  for 
school,  desired  ... 

Absorption  of  Colleges  approved 

Absorption  of  London  University  im- 
practicable   -  -  -  ,  - 

More  practicable  medical  degree  required 

Gresham  scheme,  approbation  of 

Royal  Colleges,  connection  with  gradua- 
tion -  -  -  -  - 

Area  for  University,  limit  to  London  - 

Science  and  Art  Department,  South 

Kensington  - 
History  of  Department 
Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken-  | 

sington  -  1041 

College  of   Science   and  Classes  for 

Science,  distinction  -  -  -  ji042 

Numbers  of  students  -  1042 
School  of  Mines,  numbers        -  -  [l042 

Short  courses  for  science  teachers        -  1042 
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Dyer,  W.  T. 
Thiselton. 
Day  32. 
Questions 
14,554-14,721. 


Dykes,  Rev. 
Principal. 
Day  17. 
Questions 
8811-8922. 
Questions 
8923-8932. 


Ehvyn,  Rev. 
Canon. 
Day  35. 
Questions 
15,517-15,012. 


Lectures  and  Laboratory  instruction  - 
Age  of  such  students  - 
Demand  for  trained  teachers  - 
Additional  laboratories,  proposed 
No  matriculation,  but  a  test  for  paying 

students  - 
Test  of  science  knowledge  required  for 

others  - 
Teaching  University,  absorption,  affilia- 
tion, or  recognition  -  -  - 
Interference  and  control  of  Minister  of 
State          -  -  - 
Government  and  University  working 

together  - 
Certificates  and  Associateship  granted  - 
School  of  Mines,  class  of  students 
Extension  of  School,  limit  to  numbers  - 
Competition  with  other  schools  avoided 
Training  Colleges,  connexion  with 
Associateship  taken   by  Government 

students  - 
Research  by  Associates 
Laboratories,  changes  needing  increase 
Connexion  with  University  to  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  -; 
Government  grant  to  College  of  Science 
Students,  numbers 

Matriculation  examination  not  approved 
Secondary  education 

Kew  Gardens   -  -  -  - 

Two  Universities  in  London  undesirable 

London  University  conversion  - 

Difficulty  of  teachers 

Much  alteration  required 

Imperial  functions  exaggerated 

Leave  Imperial  aspect  alone 

Addition  of  Faculties  and  Hoards  of 
Studies  - 

Professorial  scheme  - 

Affiliation  of  Colleges  - 

Representation  on  Senate 

Teachers'  position  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity and  College  - 

Curricula  of  study;  arrangement  by 
Faculty  .... 

Faculties  for  different  subjects 

Hoards  of  Studies,  appointment  by 
Faculties 

Duties  of  Hoards  of  Studies 

Chief  power  placed  in  Senate  - 

Senate,  nomination  of  members  by 
teachers       -  -         -  - 

Powers  of  Faculties  - 

Admission  of  schools  - 

Government  institutions,  association  of 

Kew  Gardens,  teaching 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Faculty 
of  Science  ... 

Non-collegiate  students 

London  University  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships ;  abuse 

Development  of  London  University 

Chelsea  Botanical  Gardens 

Convocation,  treatment  of  - 

Presbyterian  College,  Guilford  Street  - 
Theological  Science,  Faculty  of 
Agreement  with  King's  College 
See  W'ace,  Rev.  H. 

Non-Christian  Colleges,  inclusion  of  - 
Course  of  study  prescribed  by  University 
Examinations,  course  prescribed 
Lectures,  compulsory  attendance 

Queen's  College  for  Ladies,  Principal  - 

Account  of  College;  evidence  of  pre- 
vious Commission 

More  systematic  and  longer  course  of 
education  than  formerly 

Associateship  and  Fellowship  courses  - 

Course  of  study 

First  of  the  Colleges  for  Women 
Holloway  College,  competition 
Connexion  with  King's  College 
Association  with  University  desired 
Representation  on  Senate  and  Faculties 
Professorial  scheme  - 
Charter  of  College,  modification  desired 
Age  and  numbers  of  students  - 
Property  and  endowment 
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Emerson,  Win. 

Day  56. 

Questions 
22,742  22,763. 


Einmott,  G.  H. 

Day  20. 

Questions 
10,330-10,005. 


Eriehscu,  J. 
Eric. 
Day  23. 
Questions 
11,800-11,955. 


Evidence  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Gates, 

and  Slater  followed  - 
Age  for  entering  architects'  offices  too 

young 

Architectural    and   general  education 

concurrent  - 
Architecture  and  engineering,  joining, 

a  mistake  - 
Female  candidates  for  examination 
Architectural  Association,  no  funds 
Royal  Institute  not  an  educational  body 
Fine  Art  course  in  University  needed  - 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  - 

Foundation  and  object  - 

Procedure  of  trustees  - 

The  President,  his  powers 

Board  of  University  Studies 

Board  of  Collegiate  advisers 

Full  professors  and  associate  professors 

Professors,  appointment 

Board  of  Trustees  > 

Rivalry  of  Universities 

State  aid  to  Universities 

Entrance  examinations 

French  and  German,  knowledge  of 

Course  of  education 

Pass  and  honours  examinations 

Lectures  by  students  - 

Teaching  and  examinations,  close  con- 
nexion        -  -  -  - 

Teachers  as  examiners  -  -  - 

Competition  between  Universities 

Degrees  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  - 

Law,  study  of  -  -  - 

Practical  work  in  law  -  -  - 

Administrative  law  - 

Medicine,  study  of ;  advanced  scientific 
study  - 

Doctors  of  Laws  and  Philosophy 

Endowment  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity -  -  - 

Study,  subjects  and  method 

Examination  papers,  publication  of 

Examinations,  frequency  of 

Scholarships     -  -  - 

Fellowships      -  -  - 

Demonstrators  - 

Instructors  and  associates 

University  College 

Medical  degrees,  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Loudon  University  degre;,  maintenance 
desired  .... 
Degree  of  Scotch  standard  wanted 
Conjoint  Board  examination 
Literary  and  prelimiriarv  scientific  ex- 
aminations for  University 
Qualifying    examination   by  Conjoint 

Board  - 
Representation  of  Royal  Colleges  in 

University  - 
Final  examination  for  M.D.  by  Univer- 
sity only  - 
Final  two  years  clinical  study  in  London 
Federation   of   Hospitals    for  clinical 

study  desirable 
Foreign  stud}'  by  medical  students 
Fees  for  hospital  study- 
University  control    over    schools  and 

colleges  - 
Appointment  of  teachers,  University 

control  - 
University  professors,  appointment  of  - 
Gresham  Charter,  Medical  Faculty 
Retrospective  provision  for  graduation 

by  practitioners 
Agreement  with  Sir  George  Young  and 

Professor  W.  Ramsay 
Honorary  degrees  in  medicine,  difficulty 
F unds  for  new  University 
Inspection  of  University  College  by 

University  - 
Advanced  and  post-graduate  study 
Control  of  examinations  by  teachers  - 
Professorial  scheme,  University  College 
Finances  of  University  College 
Readier  degree,  need  for,  reasons 
Locality  of  degrees,  marking  immaterial 
Organization  of  University  ;  Resolu 

tion  by  College 
Arts  and  Science,  preliminary  test 
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Fitch,  J.  G. 
Day  6. 
Question 
2932-3310. 


Fleming,  J.  A. 
Day  33. 
Questions 
15,078-15,210. 


Flower,  Sir  \Y. 
H. 
Day  30. 
Questions 
14,025-14,145 


Foster  G. 

Carey. 

Day  4. 
Questions 
1823-2067. 


Londou  University,  Member  of  Senate  - 
Impossible  plans,  Scotch  or  German 
French  type  uudesirable 
Co-ordination  of  Institutions  - 
Gresham  Charter,  its  defects 
Teachers'  appointment  by  University  - 
Professorial  scheme  preferred  - 

Post-graduate  teaching  -         -        -  f 

Representation  of  Colleges  on  Senate 

and  Boards  of  Studies 
Senates  rejected  scheme,   merits  and 

defects 

Reasons  for  rejection  by  Convocation  - 
( 'ompromise  suggested  - 
Relation  of  University  to  teaching  bodies 
Senate,  Faculties,  and  Hoards  of  Studies, 

constitution  of  - 
Provincial  Colleges,  representation  of  - 
Examinations  and  leaching,  relations  - 
Collegiate  and  nou-collegiate  students  - 
External  and  non-collegiate  work 
Open  examinations   of   Loudon  Uni- 
versity indispensable  - 
Syllabuses,  their  nature  and  limit 
Entrance  and  intermediate  examinations, 

collegiate  - 
Control  and  direction  of  work  - 
Collegiate    professors  and  University 

professors  - 
Medical  schools  and  degrees 

Training  Colleges        -  -        - 1 

Government  grant,  need  for 
Gresham  professorships 
Collegiate    system,    abandonment  by 
University  ... 
Convocation,  defects  - 

Electrical  Engineering,  professor,  Uni- 
versity College  - 
Agreement  with  Professor  A.  B.  W. 

Kennedy      -  -  -  - 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  desired 
Science  with  reference  to  constructive 
Arts  -  -  -  -  - 

University  not  to  supersede  the  work  • 
shop  -  -  -  -  - 

Scientific  training,  increasing  need  for  - 
Degree  in  Engineering  (inadvisable 
Subjects  for  degree  in  Applied  Science  - 
Professions  interested  in  this  degree 
Laboratories  and  demonstrators,  need  for 
Course   of  study  ;  pure   and  applied 

sciences  - 
Inter-collegiate  system  ;   economy  of 

teaching 
Boards  of  Studies 
Matriculation  examination 
Practical  assessors  to  Boards  of  Studies 
Faculty  of  and  degree  in  Applied  Sci- 
ence distinct  from  Pure  Science 

British  Museum  - 
Director,  Natural  History  Uranch 
Gresham  Charter,  protested  against 
University  of  London  ignored  - 
Multiplication  of  Universities  not  good  - 
Second  University  objected  to  - 
Medical  Schools,  grouping  desired 
Faculties,  grouping  of  teachers 
Professorial  scheme  impracticable 
Scientific   professors,  insufficiency  of 
emoluments  -  -  -  - 

Students'  fees  sufficient 
British  Museum,  utilization  of  - 
Co-ordination  of  teaching  institutions  - 
Medical  schools,  amalgamation 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons -  -  - 
Agriculture      -          -  -  - 
London  University  and  teaching  insti- 
tutions        -          -  -  - 

University  College,  professor  - 
Gresham  Charter,  disapproved  - 
Federation  of  institutions  useless 
Views  as  to  a  Teaching  University 
One  University  preferred  to  two 
Senate's  scheme  approved 
Teaching  and  examinations,  relation 
Higher  teaching  and  original  research  - 
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Foster,  Michael. 
Day  32. 
Questions 
14,722-14,823 


Fry,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Edward. 
Day  12. 
Questions 
6476-6632. 


Funds,  large,  necessary 
Original  plan  of  University  College 
desired        -         -         -  - 
Merger  of  colleges 
Medical  Schools,  independence  of 
Professorships,  endowment  of  - 
Professorial  scheme,  medical  teachers  - 
German  and  Scotch  University  systems 
Governing  Body — outside  members 
Written  or  oral  examinations  - 
Absorption  of  Colleges,  method 
Intercollegiate  arrangements  and  com- 
munity of  funds  ... 
Advanced  work  checked  by  elementary 
Examinations   for   external  students, 
retention  -  - 

Pass  and  honour  examinations  - 
Examinations  by  teachers  and  outside 

examiners 
Double  system  of  examinations,  difficulty 
College  Professors,  present  and  future  - 
Dublin  system;  external  and  internal 

students  - 
Functions  of  University,  elementary  and 
advanced       -  -  -  - 

Elementary  work,  sufficiency  of  King's 

and  University  Colleges 
Laboratories   and   appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  wanted  - 

Scotch  system  of  University  preferred -| 

Gresham  scheme,  power  of  professors 

insufficient  - 
Professorial  scheme,  King's  and  Uni- 
versity Colleges  ... 
Medical  schools,  how  disposed  of 
Minor  institutions,  how  recognised 
External  and  internal  students,  distinct 
examinations  for  ... 

Cambridge,  Professor  of  Physiology 
Research,  advancement  of  learning 
One  University  better  than  two 
Inclusion  of  all  leading  teaching  institu- 
tions - 

Connexion  with  University 
Education  at  constituent  Colleges 
Collegiate  share  in  University  work 
Imperial  character  of    London  Uni- 
versity, alteration  - 
University  supervision  over  Colleges  - 
Laboratory  accommodation  for  research 
insufficient  -        -  - 

Appointment  of  professors 
Remodelling  of  London  University 
1*' lieu  Hies  and  Hoards  of  Studies 
University  and  King's  College,  union 

with  University  - 
Research  in  University  and  Colleges  - 
Provincial  and  non-collegiate  students  - 
Second  University,  advantages  of 
Degrees  of  two  Universities,  distinction 
Endowments  and  funds 

University  College  Council,  member  of 
Convocation,  London  University,  mem- 
ber of  - 
London  University,  Senate 
External  students,  original  affiliation  of 

colleges  - 
Candidates   from  colleges    and  other 
Universities  -  -  -  - 

Finance,  Government  grant 
Professional  bodies  ;  relations  with  Uni- 
versity        -  -  -  - 
Duplication  of  examinations,  objection  - 
Teachers,  want  of  connexion  with  Lon- 
don University         -          -  - 
Higher  education  in  England  ;  compe- 
tition - 
Competition  between  Universities 
Federal  University  for  whole  kingdom - 
The  three  schemes  before  the  Commission 
Gresham  scheme ;  two  universities  in 
London  an  evil        -          -  - 
Gresham  scheme,  objection  to  - 
Medical  degrees,  degradation  of 
Professorial   scheme,  absorption 

University  - 
LondonUniversity,  incapacity  for  teach- 
ing  -  -  -  - 
Professorial  scheme,  objections  to 
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Gault,  J. 
Day  31. 
Questions 
14,146-14,336. 

Giffard,  H.  A. 
Day  34. 
Questions 
15,281-15,396. 


Gilbert,  Alfred. 
Day  63. 
Questions 
24,570-24,672. 


Groot,  C.  H.  de. 
Day  61. 
Questions 
23,805-23,893. 


Grove,  Sir 
George. 
Day  53. 
Questions 
21,474-21,668. 

Halliburton, 
W.  D. 
Day  48. 
Questions 
19,897-20,241. 

o  82290. 


Medical  schools,  absorption 
Federal  scheme,  advocated 
Standard  of  degrees,  maintenance  essen- 
tial - 

Freedom  of  study  to  colleges  - 
London  University,  teaching  and  ex- 
amination - 
Convocation,  consent  of 
Medical  degrees,  Scotch  and  English  - 
Connexion  between  teaching  bodies  and 
University  desired       -  -  - 

Influence  of  University  in  colleges 
Internal  and  external  students,  differ- 
ence in  examinations  - 
Medical    examinations,   practical  and 
scientific  subjects  ... 
Supervision  of  teaching  in  colleges  by 

University  - 
Laboratories,  insufficiency  of  - 
Intercollegiare  arrangements  - 
Appointment  of  professors,  lecturers, 
and  readers  -  -  -  - 

See  evidence  of  Rev.  H.  Wace. 


Formerly  Professor  under  Council  of 

Legal  Education  ... 
Modes  of  qualifying  for  Call  to  Bar  in  1865 
Teaching  school  of  Inns  of  Court 
Agreement  with   Mr.  Crackanthorpe's 

evidence  .... 
Legal  University  or  Faculty  of  Law 

desired  - 
Relation  to  Inns  of  Court 
Work  of  the  two  respectively  - 
Laymen,  education  of  - 
Scientific  law,   study  by  professional 

candidates  at  University 
Finances  ;  endowment  by  Inns  of  Court 
Influence  of  Inns  of  Court  in  University 
Property  and  privileges  of  Inns  reserved 
Representation  of  Inns  of  Court 
Law  Schools  out  of  London  ;  proposal 

for  Oxford  - 
System  of  legal  education  needed  by 

nation  .... 
Solicitors,  admission  to  Scientific  degree 
Degree  a  condition  for  Call  to  Bar 
Teaching  by  Inns  of  Court,  maintenance 
Graduation  at  any  University  sufficient 

Artist,  education  of  - 
General  knowledge,  man  of  culture 
University  education,  value  of  - 
Artistic  technical  education,   not  for 

University  - 
Institutions  for  artistic  training 
Royal  Academy,  education  at  - 
Slade  school,  University  College 
Foreign  travel  and  foreign  languages  - 
Foreign  schools  adapted  for  foreigners 
History  of  Art,  Arclueology,  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  lectures  on 
No  degree  in  Art  required 
General  preliminary  education  for  artists 

Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Hague  - 

Graduate  of  Leipsic  - 

Art  and  Archaeology,  lectures  at  German 

Universities  - 
Illustrations  at  Museums 
Examinations   -  -  -  - 

Degree  Ph.D.  - 
Appointments  for  graduates 
Students  not  numerous 
Seminaries  - 
General  preliminary  education  - 

See  evidence  of  Lord  Charles  Bruce. 


Agreement  substantially  with  Professor 
Adams  -  -  - 

Union  of  Medical  Schools        -  --| 

Centralization  in  some  cases  desirable  - 
See  also  evdence  of  Professor  Adams. 
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1100 
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901 
901 
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901 


Heath,  H.  F. 
Day  7. 
Questions 
3644-3834. 


Henrici,  O. 
Day  12. 
Questions 
6633-6826. 


Hill,  John. 

Day  60. 
Questions 
23,763-23,804. 


Heath,  R.  S. 
Day  28. 
Questions 
13,094-13,352. 


Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  Professor  - 
Professorial  scheme,  favoured 

Freedom  of  scope  in  teaching  wanted  -  -| 

Gresham  scheme,  objections 
Competition  by  colleges  for  students 
Excellence  in  instruction 
Institutions  to  be  included  in  University 
Laboratories,  competition  for  - 
Absorption  of  Bedford  College 
Financial  competition  of  Professors 
Representation  on  Governing  Body 
Regius  professors,  functions  of 
Theology  at  King's  College 
Colleges  unwilling  to  be  absorbed 

Mason  College,  Birmingham 
Gresham  Charter,  objections  to 
Competition  between  Colleges  - 
Professorial  scheme,  a  remedy 
Co-ordination  of  studies  required 
Government  of  University,  in  whose 

hands  - 
University  Professors,  appointment  not 
provided  for  -  -  -  - 

University  lecturers  - 
Faculties,  consultation  of  - 
Medical  schools,  professorial  system  - 
King's  College,    denominational  cha- 
racter - 
Absorption  of  King's  College  - 
University  of  London,  conversion 
Teaching  arid  examination,  relation 
Mason    College,     representation  on 
senate  .... 
Provincial  Colleges,  effect  of  Gresham 

Charter  on  - 
Medical    Faculty,   preponderance  on 

Senate  - 
Medical  students,  residence 
Lowering  of  medical  degrees,  prepon- 
derance of  Medical  Faculty  - 
London  University,  medical  degrees  too 
hard  .... 
Scotch  degrees  - 

Mason  College,  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors .... 
Professors  to  represent  special  subjects 
Mason  College,  deficiency  in  equipment 
Endowments  - 

London  University,  Mason  College  can- 
didates        -  -  -  - 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations, 
Mason  College  candidates 

London  University  schemes,  Provincial 
College  objections  - 

Residence  for  Scotch  medical  graduation, 
provincial  college  students  injured  - 

Governing  body,  outside  institutions 

Professorial  University  Association 
Agreement  with  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
Absorption  of  colleges  and  teaching  by 

University  - 
Medical  schools  excepted 
Absorption  of  London  University  or  a 

second  University  advocated 
Funds  - 

Present  professors  accepted 
Absorption  voluntary  and  gradual 
Reasons  for  desiring  absorption 
Connection  between  teaching  and  exa- 
minations - 
Teachers  examining  their  own  pupils  - 
Professors,  number  of  - 
Competition  in  colleges 
German  University  system 
Gresham  scheme,  objection  to  - 
Federal  schemes,  objection  to  - 
Professorial  scheme,  favoured  by  pro- 
fessors .... 
Bedford  College,  approval  by  - 
Competition,  when  undesirable 
Competition  in  Germany 


Agriculture  - 
Practical  farmer  - 
Pupilage,  course  pursued  by  witness 
Course  for  educating  pupils  by  witness 
Experiments  - 

Scientific  teaching  (o  follow  practical 

work  -  -  -  -  1098 
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Subject  Mailer. 


Holland,  T.  E. 
Day  43. 
Questions 
18,31 1-18,470. 


Howse,  II.  G. 
Day  1 1 . 
Questions 
6307-6475. 


Ilulke,  J.  W 
Day  11. 
Questions 
5884-6306. 


Degree  of  University,  age  for  -          -  1098 

Laboratories,  need  for  -          -          -  1098 

Scheme  for  education  by  witness         -  1098 

University  organisation,  attention  to  -  811 
Gresham  Charter,  reconstruction  needed  811 
Colleges  too  prominent  -  -  811 
Colleges  not  places  of  residence  -  811 
Their  character  -  -  -  811 
University  to  be  founded  on  the  Faculties  811 
Name  of  University,  maintenance  -  811 
Colonies  and  provincial  colleges,  con- 
nexion to  be  dropped  -  -  812 
Make  purely  local,  drop  Imperial  cha- 
racter -  -  -  -  812 
Faculties,  number  and  names  -  -  812 
Theology,  Faculty  of  -  -  -  812 
Matriculation  or  other  preliminary  test  812 
Senate,  constitution  of  -  -  -  812 
Institutions,  representation  of  -  -  812 
Faculty  Committees  of  Senate  -  -  812 
Constituent  institutions  of  University  -  812 
Assembly  of  the  Faculties  -  -  812 
Convocation,  not  to  be  assembled  for 

20  years       -          -          -          -  813 

Constitution  of  Convocation    -          -  813 

Congregation  at  Oxford,  analogous      -  813 

Officers  of  University  ...  813 
Collegiate  teachers  recognised  and  not 

recognised  by  University  -  -  813 
Assembly     of    Faculties,  recognised 

teachers  and  professors         -          -  813 

University  buildings  -  814 
For  degree-  matriculation,    lapse  of 

time  and  compulsory  attendance      -  814 
Examiners,  partly  teachers  partly  ex- 
ternal persons           ...  gi4 
University,  gradual  development          -  814 
Law    faculty  ;    agreement    with  Sir 

Horace  Davey  -  -  -  814 
Law  studies  at  Oxford,  English  law  -  814 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Faculties;  re- 
cognition by  Inns  of  Court  -  815 
H.C.L.  at  Oxford  an  honour  standard  .  815 
Law  (professorial)  Chairs  -  -  815 
Salaries  of  professors  |  fixity  of  tenure  -  816 
Pass  and  honours        -          -          -  818 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons       -          -  235 

Agreement  with  evidence  of  Mr.  Ilulke  235 

London  University  scheme,  preferred   -  235 

Senate,  size  of  -          -          -          -  235 

Tenure  of  office  of  Senator  -  -  235 
Examination  of  students  by  their  own 

teachers  ....  235 
Teaching  and  examinations,  harmony 

between  ....  236 
Control  of  Medical  examinations  by 

Royal  Colleges  -  -  -  236 
Teaching  and  external  examinations, 

combination  in  University  -  236 
Residence  for  clinical  study  for  two 

years  desired            -          -           -  236 

Medical  degrees  for  non-residents       -  236 

Professorial  scheme  impracticable        -  236 

Gresham  scheme  as  a  second  resource  -  237 

Two  Universities  for  London   -           -  237 

Want  of  easier  medical  degree  -          -  238 

Pass  and  honours  medical  degrees       -  239 

Medical  Schools,  complexity  of          -  241 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons       -  -  222 

Teaching  University  for  London  desired  222 

Several  schemes  considered      -  222 

Scheme  of  Senate  of  London  Univer-  f  222 

sity  favoured  -  -  -\  235 
Gresham  scheme,  objections  to  -  222 
University  of  London  should  fill  pro- 
minent position  -  -  -  222 
Professorial  University  scheme  objected  to  ■  222 
Influence  of  professors  on  Senate  -  j  222 
Teaching  for  London  and  examining 

universally,  combination      -  -  222 

Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ; 

their  work  and  buildings      -  -  223 

Medical  qualification  and  graduation, 

conjunction  of  223 
External     examiners,    junction  with 

Collegiate     -  -  -  -  223 

Examinations,  delegation   to  colleges 

objected  to    t  i  223 


Hunt,  Rsv.  B.  ; 
Turpin,  K.  H. 
Day  54. 
Questions 
21,848-22,071. 


Hunt,  Holman. 
Day  58. 
Questions 
23,073-23,167. 


Teachers  as  examiners  -        -i  ^23 

I  226 

Residence  in  London  desired    -          -  223 

Gresham  Scheme,  subject  to  conditions, 

acceptable    -  224 

London  Medical  examination  high  and 

difficult         ....  224 

Representation  of  Royal  Colleges  on 

Senate         -  224 

Two  universities  for  Loudon  undesirable  224 

Degrees  for  resident  and  non-resident 

candidates  identical  -  225 

Lecturers,  appointment  by  Senate,  in  or 

independent  of  Medical  Schools       -  225 

Medical  license  by  graduation  -          -  225 

London   medical   degrees,   reasons  for 

paucity  of  candidates           -          -  226 

Edinburgh  candidates  from  London     -  226 

Two  years'  residence  for  medical  stu- 
dents desired  -  227 

Royal  Colleges  and  University,  con- 
joint examinations    ...  227 

Royal  Colleges,  collegiate  and  non-col- 
legiate candidates     -  227 

Medical  degree  easier  than  London 

University  required  -           -           -  228 

Want  of  degree  for  general  practitioners  228 

Preliminary  Scientific  examination,  ob- 
jections       -                               .  228 

Examinations  of  Scotch  Universities 

and  Royal  Colleges  compared          -  229 

Medical  education  influenced  by  Royal 

Colleges       ....  230 

Licensing  power,  annexation  to  gra- 
duation        ....  232 

Clinical  study,  London  and  Provincial 

medical  schools        ...  233 

Trinity  College,  London,  for  music  -  991 
Foundation  and  objects  -  .  991 
Formerly  for  Church  of  England  -  991 
Women  students  admitted  -  -  991 
Constituted  Uy  deed,  not  Charter  -  991 
Curriculum  in  music,  general  -  -  991 
The  Council  -  -  -  -  991 
General  education  insisted  on  -  -  991 
London  University  musical  degree,  pro- 
moters of  -  -  -  -  991 
Matriculation,  general  examination  or 

certificate  required  ...  992 
Associateship  and  Licentiateship  -  992 
Cause  for  Licentiateship  -  -  992 
Graduates  at  various  Universities,  num- 
bers -  -  -  -  -  992 
Income  and  sources  thereof  -  -  992 
Professors,  staff  of  -  -  993 
Hoard.  1  -  and  lodging-houses  abandoned  'j'.ci 
Students,  number  of  -  -  993 
Schools,  examinations  in  -  -  993 
Royal  College  and  Academy  of  Music, 

similar  work  -  993 
Competition,  effect  ...  993 
faculty  of  music  and  association  desired  993 
Musical  leaching,  University  regula- 
tion wanted  -  993 
London     University    degree  valued 

highly          -          -          -           -  994 
Matriculation  examination  deters  candi- 
dates           ....  994 
Faculty  composed  of  professors  satis- 
factory        -          -          -          -  994 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  contemplated 

limit  to  residents      ...  994 
Associateship,  Licentiateship,  and  Fel- 
lowship open  to  all    ...  994 
Examiners,  professors  and  outsiders     -  994 
Licentiateship,  difference  from  Royal 

Academy      ....  994 
Age  of  students  entering         -          -  995 
Performing  and  philosophic  sides,  Uni- 
versity control          ...  995 
Dual  function  performed,  teaching  and 

examining  all  comers        .  -          -  996 

Funds  -          -          -          -          -  996 

Scholarships     -  996 

Guildhall  School  of  Music        -          -  999 

Post-graduate  courses  -  999 

College  of  Organists    -         -          -  999 

Fine  Arts        ....  1059 

University  education    -          -          -  1059 

Little  benefit  to  artists  professionally    -  1059 

History  of  art  -                    .          -  1059 


INDEX. 
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Subject  Matter. 

oi 
cs 

Huxley,  Rt. 
Hon.  T.  H. 

Day  29. 
Questions 
13,491-13,697 


Ingram,  J.  R. 
Day  48. 
Questions 
19,554-19,896, 


Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  lectures  by      -  1059 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  sufficiency  of  1060 

Places  for  learning,  too  many  -          -  1060 

Collection  of  casts  at  South  Kensington  1060 

Faculty,  if  any,  theoretical  -  -  1061 
History,    perspective,  &c.   might  be 

taught  -  -  -  -  1062 
Germany  and  France,  no  University 

faculty  in  Art           -          -           -  1062 

Pupilage  or  apprenticeship,  termination  1062 

University  training,  value        -          -  1064 

Anatomy,  study  of                  -           -  1065 

Construction  and  functions  of  Univer- 
sity, views  as  to        -           -           -  553 
Existing  Universities,  nature  of          -  553 
"Faculties,"  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine, 

and  Arts      ...          -  553 

Reversion  to  primitive  type      -          -  553 

Research  and  increase  of  knowledge     -  553 

Gresham  Charter  inadequate    -           -  554 

Medical  representation  excessive         -  554 

London  University,  prestige  not  utilized  554 
Gifts  and  bequests  to  University  not 

encouraged  -  554 
No  advantage  save  conciliation  of  cer- 
tain interests  ...  554 
Suggestions  ....  -  554 
Retain  title  and  prestige  of  University  -  554 
Reorganise  University  -  554 
Teaching  institutions,  status  as  Faculties  554 
Examine    their    own    candidates  for 

degrees  -  -  -  -  554 
Provide  means  for  instruction  -  -  554 
Professoriate,  representation  on  Senate  554 
Endowments,  fees,  and  funds  -  -  554 
P]xpenses,  payment  out  of  Chest  -  554 
No  bar  to  obtaining  instruction  -  554 
Exclusion  as  a  disciplinary  measure  -  554 
Professorial  University,  concurrence  -  554 
Absorption,  objection  to  term  -  -  554 
King's  and  University  Colleges,  absorp- 
tion -  -  -  -  -  554 
Medical  Schools,  absorption  -  -  554 
Medical  education,  bad  -  -  554 
Teachers  should  give  up  practising  in 

medicine  ...  -  555 
Hospitals,    laboratories    for  medical 

students  -  555 
Royal  Colleges  and  Schools  as  Teaching 

Institutions    -          -           -           -  555 

Regulation  by  University  -  -  555 
Professional  rewards  for  medical  men 

small            ....  555 

Royal  Colleges,  part  to  be  taken  by     -  555 

Licensing  power  of  Royal  Colleges      -  555 

License  by  graduation  ...  555 
Senate's    scheme,    joint  examination 

approved  -  -  -  555 
Convocation,  power  of  veto  -  -  556 
Facilities  and  Boards  of  Studies  -  556 
Law  Faculty  ;  Inns  of  Court  -  -  556 
Science  ....  55$ 
Faculties,  relation  to  teachers  -  -  556 
Students,  professional  and  scientific  -  556 
Degrees,  value  of  -  556 
Music,  Royal  College  of,  position  -  557 
Inns  of  Court,  law  degree  -  -  557 
Professors,  appointment  of  -  557 
Ad  eundem  degrees  ...  557 
Zurich,  laboratories  and  teaching  appli- 
ances 558 
Matriculation  examination,  objection  to  563 
University  Extension  teaching  -  -  563 
Three  classes  of  teaching  for  University  563 
Compulsory  attendance  and  curricula  -  564 
Secondary  education     -           -           -  566 

Trinity  College,  Dublin  886 
Position  of  College  in  University  -  886 
Only  one  College  in  University  -  886 
Governing  bodies  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity -  -  886 
Professors,  appointment  of  -  -  886 
College  student,  course  of  -  886 
Course  four  years  ...  886 
Number  of  students  ...  886 
Examinations  and  lectures  -  -  886 
Attendance  at  lectures  not  compulsory  -  887 
Resident  and  non-resident  students  -  887 
Non-resident  system  objected  to  -  888 
Cannot  be  got  rid  of     -                      -  888 


Jenks,  E. 
Day  62. 
Questions 
2  1,127-24,569. 


Jennings,  H.  R. 
Day  25. 
Questions 
12,314-12,460. 

Kennedy, 
A.  B.  VV. 
Day  33. 
Questions 
1  J, 931-1 5,077. 


Dates  probably  from  beginning  of  last 

century  - 
Best  work  by  resident  students 
All  honour  men  reside  -  -  - 

Professional    degrees ;  studies  follow 

graduation  in  Arts  - 
Number  of  students  - 
Number  never  attending  lectures 
Curricula  of  examinations  ;  influence  of 

teachers  ...  - 
Tutorial  system  ... 
Examination  by  teachers 

External  students,  disadvantage  of     -  -| 

External  examiners,  not  satisfactory 
Science  included  in  Faculty  of  Arts 
Arts,  two  sides.  Science  and  Literature 
Engineering,  separate  Faculty  - 
Degrees  in  Engineering 
Professional  classes,  numbers  of  students 

respectively  - 
Medical,  licence  to  practise 
Divinity  denominatioaal,  late  Established 

Church  - 
Law  degree,  joint  system  with  King's 

Inns  ----- 
Call  to  Bar  by  Inns      -  -  - 

Degree  not  essential  for  call 
Law  degree,  advantage  of  - 
Medical  degree,  relation  with  Colleges 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  - 

Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 

External  students  only  in  Arts  Faculty 
Arts  students,  science  and  literature, 

studies  - 
Honours  - 

Law,  Professor  of,  University  College, 

Liverpool  - 
Teacher  at  Cambridge  and  Melbourne 

University  - 
University  machinery  too  complicated  - 
Law  study  under  special  Board 
Duties  of  Board 

Supreme  general  Body  for  University  - 

Both  bodies  partially  identical  ■- 

Powers  of  general  over  special  body 

Constitution  of  the  two  bodies,  internal 
and  external  members 

University  and  professional  bodies, rela- 
tion of 

Classes  of  students,  two 

Examinations  and  course  of  studies 

Call  to  Bar,  Melbourne,  University 
examinations  -  -  - 

Law  Society,  Melbourne,  special  techni- 
cal examination  - 

University  and  Teaching  Bodies,  Lon- 
don, relations  of  - 

Law,  higher  branches  not  to  precede 
technical  education  ... 

Law  studies,  groups  and  systematic  study 

Roman  Law  - 

Lectures,  value  of 

Discussions  and  moots  - 

Faculties  or  Departmental  Boards,  con- 
stitution - 

International  Law,  not  law  but  diplo- 
matic history  - 

Professorial  body,  independent  of 
general  body  -  -  - 

University  and  Colleges,  relation 

University  of  Melbourne,  organization  - 

Board  of  Legal  Studies,  Liverpool,  con- 
stitution      -  - 

Sec  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  evidence  - 


Professor  of  Engineering,  University 

College  - 
Applied  Sciences,  degree  in 
Engineering,  University  education 
Lectures,  number  of  students  - 
Engineering  educational  institutions  in 

London  - 
'reaching  University,  work  for  - 
Scientific  training  generally  desired 
Professional  training  not  in  University 

X  2 
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8° 


Kennedy,  Hon. 

Sir  AV.  R. 
Day  54. 

Questions 
22,072-22,12;!. 


Lister,  Sir 
Joseph. 
Day  18. 
Questions 
1952-9734. 


Liveing,  Edivd, 
Day  18. 
Questions 
9170-9303. 


System  of  education,  pupilage  - 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  requisi- 
tions -         -         -  - 

Age  of  students 

Degrees,  need  for 

Nomenclature  of  degrees 

Degree  in  Engineering,  objection  to 

Subjects  of  study  for  degree 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  besides 
Faculty'  of  Science  - 

German  system  ... 

Laboratories,  University  College  and 
elsewhere  - 

Drawing  - 

University  not  to  supersede  workshop  - 
Original  work  for  doctorate 
Faculty  and  Boards  of  Studies  - 

Judge  of  High  Court  - 

Mr.  Crackanthorpc's  evidence,  general 
agreement    ...  - 

Inns  of  Court  and  University,  difference 
of  study       -  -  -  - 

Arrangement  between  Inns  and  Uni- 
versity .... 

Students  of  Inns  beyond  University 
education  .... 

London  University  education,  kind  of 
required  .... 

Faculty  of  Law,  Inns  and  Incorporated 
Law  Society  -  -  -  - 

Degree  of  some  University  a  sine  qua 
non  for  Call  to  Bar  -  -  - 

Lectures  and  examinations  also 

Certificates  of  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiency also  - 

Faculty  of  Law,  other  teachers  besides 
those  of  Inns  and  Society 

Control  appropriate  for  Inns  of  Court  - 

Indian  students  ;  alternative  subjects  - 

Endowment  by  Inns  ... 

Students  other  than  professional, degree 
for  ----- 

Reporting  of  Cases  as  a  test  for  Call  - 

Liverpool  School  of  Law 

Lectures  open  to  all  University  students 

Beading  in  barristers'  chandlers 

Moots  and  discussions  - 

Standard  of  teaching  at  Universities 

International  Law  ... 

Local  bars,  local  teachers 

King's  College  -  -  -  - 

Gresham  Charter  approved 

Federal  system  preferred  to  professorial 

Waste  of  power  and  overlapping 

Examination  of  pupils  by  own  teachers 

Examination,  equality  of  ;  independent 
examiners  -  - 

Excessive  medical  representation;  lower- 
ing of  degrees  - 

Autonomy  of  Colleges,  preservation  of 

Two  Universities  preferred  to  convert- 
ing University  of  London 

Development  of  new  University  gradu- 
ally   

Graduation  of  English  students  at 
Scotch  Universities  - 

Independence  of  new  University  of 
Royal  Colleges  - 

Victoria  University  ;  opposition  to  Gres- 
ham Charter-  - 

Clinical  practice,  London  and  Scotland 
compared 

Scotch  degrees,  attraction  to  London 

students  - 
University  of  London,  King's  College 

candidates  for  degrees 
King's  College,  religious  test  - 
Gresham  Charter,  cause  of  application 

for    -  -  - 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  - 

Examination  of  pupils  by  their  own 
teachers       -         -         -  - 

Royal  Colleges,  practice  of  at  exami- 
nations .... 

Revised  scheme  of  London  University 
accepted  .... 

Essentials  in  any  scheme 

Representation  of  Colleges  on  Govern- 
ing body  ... 
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London,  Bishop 
of. 
Day  16. 
Questions 
8016-8293. 


Longbourne, 
J.  V. 
Day  39. 
Questions 
16,975-17,103. 


Association  with  University  in  exami- 
nations .... 
Union  with  Medical  Schools  - 
Open  graduation  and  Provincial  diffi- 
culty .... 
Gresham    Charter,  representation  by 
teachers  .... 
Relations  between  the  Royal  Colleges, 

permanence  of 
Need  for  a  local  teaching  University  - 
Second  University  objected  to  - 
Professorial  scheme  disapproved 
Reorganization  on  lines    of  Revised 

Scheme  - 
Non-collegiate  and  provincial  students  - 
Apothecaries'  Society  - 

Gresham  University  Charter  ;  supporter 
Plan  and  purpose  of  Charter  - 
Development  and  improvement 
Professors,  University  and  Collegiate 

Discipline  ... 


-{ 


Inler-collegiate  system,  waste  of  power 
by  duplication  - 

Medical  Faculty,  representation  exces- 
sive - 

Medical  qualification  by  graduation 

Conversion  of  London  University  into 
a  teaching  University,  whether  prac- 
ticable        -  - 

Second  University,  injury  to  London 
LTuiversity  - 

Theology ;  faculty  of  Theological  f 
Science        -         -         -        -  \ 

University  and  Collegiate  professors, 
higher  and  lower  teaching  - 

Inter-collegiate  system,  financial  compe- 
tition .... 

Laboratories,  disadvantage  of  Federal 
University    -  -  -  - 

Non-collegiate  students 

Colleges  of  less  than  all  Faculties 

King's  College,  religious  tests  - 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  external  and 
internal  students  ... 

Professors,  appointment  of,  University 
influence  .... 

Funds,  contribution  by  Colleges 

Parliamentary  giant  ... 

Research  and  post-graduate  instruction, 
provision  for  ... 

Gresham  professorships 

King's  College,  Church  of  England, 
founder's  intention  - 

Value  and  modification  of  test  - 

Government  of  College 

Legal  Education  Association  - 
Law  Faculty  -         -  • 

Foundation  and  objects  of  Association 
Law  I 'niversity,  establishment  of 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  hesitation  of 
Meeting  of  members  and  resolution  in 
favour  .... 
House  of  Commons,  resolution  pro- 
posed 1871  - 
Reasons  for  resolution  - 
Deputation  to  Prime  Minister  - 
House  of  Commons,  motion  1872 
Petitions  in  support  - 
Resolutions,  motion  for  adoption,  rejec- 
tion ----- 
Report  of  Association  - 
Resolution,  Inns  of  Court  scheme  in- 
adequate      -  -  -  . 
Bill  ;  Incorporation  of  Inns  of  Court  ; 

School  of  Law  ... 
Bequest  by  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  10,000/. 
Examination  for  solicitors 
Admission  of  solicitors,  law  as  to 

Articles,  abolition  of,  proposed  -         -  -j 

Proposal  in  lieu  of  articles 

Statutory  provisions     -  -  - 

Substitution  of  University  for  Incor- 
porated Law  Society 

Lectures  of  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
abandonment  ... 

Funds  for  education  - 

Legal  bodies  and  University,  joint 
examinations  - 
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Day  40. 
Question 
17,117. 


Lubbock,  Sir  J, 

Mure,  R.  J. 
Jennings,  H.  R. 
Day  25. 
Questions 
12,314-12,460. 


Mackenzie, 

A.  C. 
Threlfall,  T. 
Day  53. 
Questions 
21,669-21,847. 


Macnamara, 
N.  C. 
Day  8. 
Questions, 
4006-443'.). 


University    examination,  substitution 
for  that  of  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
approved  by  Society  - 
Incorporation  of  Inns  of  Court  - 
School  of  Law  Bill,  provisions  of 


Working  Men's  College 

Origin  and  objects  of  the  College 

Evening  work  - 

Attendance,  voluntary  -  -  - 

1,000  students  -  -  -  - 

Certificates  given 

Connexion  with  University  desired 
Attainment  of  degrees  improbable 
Objects  in  desiring  connexion  - 
Collegiate  study  as  part  of  University 

course  - 
Subjects  of  study 

Loudon  University,  subjects  too  nu- 
merous        .  -  -  - 
Staff  of  teachers          -  -  - 
Representation  in  governing  body 
Possibility  of  higher  graduating  desired 
Registration  from  term  to  term 
Alliance  with  similar  teaching  institutions 
Higher  branches  of  education  desired  - 
Funds  of  college  ... 
Scientific  apparatus  - 
Library                     -  -  - 
Class  of  students  - 
Advantage  of  University  connexion 
University  Extension  Association 
Loudon  University  modified,  preferred 
to  new  University 


Royal  Academy  of  Music 

Foundation,  date  of  - 

Residents  originally 

Accommodation  inadequate 

Academy  for  professionals  originally  - 

Public  desire  for  instruction 

Course  of  studies 

Examinations  and  certificates  - 

Associateship  - 

Degrees,  no  power  to  grant 

Royal  College  of  Music,  work  similar  - 

Relations  towards  Royal  College 

Trinity  College,  no  connexion  with 

General  knowledge,  when  required 

Teaching  University,  Faculty  of  Music 

Musical  degrees  ... 

Practical  as  well  as  theoretical  teaching 

Composition  test  - 

No  foreign  musical  degrees 

Standard  for  degree 

Teaching  of  University  theoretical 

University  and  Colleges,  mode  of  con- 
necting - 

Mus.  Doc,  value  of  degree 

Certificates,  in  what  case  to  outsiders  - 

Standard  high,  numbers 

Competition,  lowering  of  degrees 

Charter  of  Royal  Academy 

Preliminary  general  examination,  sub- 
*  jects  for  i- 

Examiuations,  academy  students  and 
outsiders  - 

British  Medical   Association,  number 

and  constitution  of  - 
Medical  degrees,  facilities  wanted 
Opinion  of  medical  profession,  how  ob- 
tained - 
Examinations  of  Loudon  University, 

prejudicial  effect  of  - 
Cramming  the  result 
Gresham  Charter  approved 
Statement  of  Association  and  recom- 
mendations - 
Scotch  degrees  -  -  -  - 

Fees     -  - 
Apothecaries'  Society's  examination  - 
Examination  of  pupils  by  teachers 
Two  Universities  for  Loudon  preferred 
London  University  examinations,  ob- 
jections to  - 
Medical  education  at  Cambridge 
Conjoint  Board  examination,  good 
Inspection  of  medical  schools  - 
Purport  of  witness's  evidence  - 
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Magnus,  Sir  P. 
Day  41. 
Questions 
17,445-17,643. 


Mali  a  fly,  Rev. 
J.  P. 
Day  64. 
Questions 
24,673-24,792 


MaxMiiller,  F. 
Day  29. 
Questions 
13,698-13,773. 


Faculties  in  University  -          -          -  760 

London  University  Charter,  Faculties  in  760 

Faculty  of  Science,  addition  of  -  -  760 
Applied  Science  branch  of  Faculty  of 

Science  -  760 
Engineering ;  application  of  Science  to 

manufactures           -          -          -  761 

Polytechnics  in  Germany         -          -  761 

Polytechnics  in  London  -  -  762 
Entrance  examination  tolerably  severe 

desired         -           -                      -  762 

Engineers,  education  of  -  -  762 
Graduation  not  a  diploma  for  profession 

of  engineer    -  762 

License  to  practise       -  762 

None  required  now,  but  one  wanted     -  762 

Degree  in  Engineering  desired  - 

Alternative  papers  and  courses  of  study  763 

Architects,  degree  in  engineering        -  763 

Representation  of  professoriate  in  Senate  763 

Faculties,  representation  of                -  763 

Teaching  power,  co-ordination  of        -  763 

Inter-collegiate  lectures  and  laboratories  763 

Professorial  scheme, general  approbation  763 

Representation  of  Institutions  on  Senate  763 

Branches  of  learning,  representation  of  764 

Representation  of  public  bodies           -  764 

Absorption  of  institutions  if  willing  -  764 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

position  of  -  -  -  -  764 
College  of  Science,  surrender  of  auto- 
nomy ....  764 
King's  and  University  Colleges,  absorp- 
tion -  -  764 
Endowments  and  State  aid  -  -  764 
Strasbourg  University,  expenditure  -  764 
London  University  self-supporting  -  765 
Technical  Education  Commission  Report  7 65 
Laboratories  and  chemists  -  765 
Science  in  engineering  -          -          -  766 

Teaching  and  examining  powers  of  an 

ideal  University                  -          -  1143 

Unity  essential  -           -           -           -  1143 

Unity  of  general  knowledge     -          -  1143 

Unity  of  teaching         ...  1143 

Unity  of  traditions  -  1143 
University     professors     preferred  to 

college  teachers  ...  1143 
Competing  institutions  not  a  University  1143 
London  University  not  a  University  -  1143 
Size  of  London  antagonistic  to  a  Uni- 
versity •  -  -  -  1143 
Size  of  practicable  classes  -  1143 
Catechetical  instruction  -  -  1143 
Teacher  and  student,  personal  contact  -  1143 
Limiting  size,  methods  of  -  -  1144 
Low  fees  in  Ireland,  mischievous  result  1 144 
Technical  education  for  the  masses  -  1144 
German  sj stem,  exclusion  of  technical  j 

subjects         -                       -           -  1144 

Dublin  sizarships  for  four  students      -  1144 

Senate,  small ;  composition  of  -  -  1144 
Examinations  frequent  and  conducted 

by  teachers  -           -           -           -  1144 

External  examiners,  objection  to         -  1144 

Endowment  required,  enormous  -  1145 
Existing  bodies,  balance  of  interests  of, 

impossible     -                      -          -  1145 

Remuneration  of  Professors  -  -  1145 
One   governing    Board    preferred  to 

Boards  of  Studies     -          -          -  1146 

Faculties  not  represented  at  Dublin      -  1146 

Tutors  subordinate  to  Professors         -  1 146 

Syllabuses,  advantage'  and  disadvantage  1146 

Berlin  University,  size  and  expense      -  1146 

Assessors  at  examinations                  -  1146 

External  students,  non-honour  men  -  1146 
Teaching  institutions  of  Loudon,  how 

to  be  united  -  1148 

Classical  education  to  precede  technical  1 148 

Functions  and  principles  of  a  University  566 

Agreement  with  Professor  Huxley       -  566 

Supremacy  of  University  over  Colleges  566 

Matriculation  a  University  function     -  566 

Professors  and  teachers,  appoiutmeut  of  566 
Buildings  and  laboratories,  control  of 

University     -                    -          -  567 

Localization  of  University                 -  567 

New  Imperial  University  preferred      -  I  567 
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MilmaD,  A. 

Day  19. 
Questions 
10,211-10,329. 


Monk,  .T.  E. 
Day  35. 
Questions 
15,397-15,510. 

Moore,  Norman. 
Day  18. 
Questions 
9304-9520. 


Moreton,  Lord. 

Day  60. 

Questions 
23,489-23,536. 


Gresham  Charter  objected  to  - 

Old  institutions,  incorporation  in  Uni- 
versity - 

Endowments,  State  and  otherwise 

Mode  of  education;  personal  inter- 
course, teacher  and  pupil 

Constitution  of  University 

University  chest,  fees  -  -  - 

Degrees,  purpose  of  - 

Oriental  studies 

German  universities,  seminaries 


London  University  Registrar  - 
Agreement   with    Sir  James  Paget's 

evidence  - 
Practical  difficulties  of  any  new  scheme 
Examinations  of  external  and  internal 
candidates     -  -  -  - 

Provincial  colleges,  impartiality 
Representation  on  Senate 
Two  universities,  objection  to  - 
Royal   Colleges    of    Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  joint  examinations 
Professorial  scheme,  professorial  repre- 
sentations - 
Absorption  of  colleges  - 
University  professors  ;  higher  education 
Convocation,  difficulty  as  to  - 
Act  of  Parliament,  necessity  for 
Veto,  power  of  Convocation 
Teaching  and  examining  functions  of 

University  - 
Teachers  on  governing  body 
Laboratory  and  other  accommodation  - 


See  Rev.  S-  A.  Baruett's  evidence. 


Royal  College  of  Physicians 
University  in  London  desired  in  1838  - 
Still  ready  to  take  part 
Chief  Medical  Authority  since  1518  - 
Dignity  and  historical  associations 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  how  proposed 

to  be  treated  ... 
Fellows  and   teachers  of  College  of 

Physicians    -  -  -  - 

Moral  control  over  members  - 
Provincial  schools 

London  University  scheme,  assent  to  - 
Gresham  scheme,  conditions  of  joining 
Convocation  of  University,  treatment 
Medical     schools,    representation  on 
governing  body  ... 
Representation  of  Royal  Colleges 
Medical  Faculty,  constitution  of 
One  University  preferred  to  two 
Degree  should  signify  more  than  license 
Preliminary  and  Preliminary  Scientific 

examinations 
Apothecaries'   Society,  originators  of 

general  examinations 
General  education  of  medical  men — 

Apothecaries  - 
Pass  and  honours  degrees 
Residence  in  London,  opinion  of  Col- 
lege of  Physicians     -  - 


Royal  Agricultural  Society 
Chairman  of  Education  Committee 
Examinations  of  Society 
Senior  examination,  prizes,  certificates 
Subjects  of  senior  examination 
Syllabus  of  subjects 
Method  of  examination 
Candidates  and  passes,  statistics 
Junior  examination      -  -  - 

Scholarships    -  -  •  - 

Social  class  and  professions  of  candi- 
dates - 
Degree  in  science  for  agricultural  stu- 
dents -  - 
Degree  not  competitive  with  diploma  - 
Oxford  and   Cambridge,  agricultural 

degree,  desired  - 
Edinburgh,  agricultural  degree  at 
Diploma  of  Society,  practical  - 
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Mure,  R.  J. 
Day  25. 
Questions 
12,314-12,460. 

Norris,  G.  M. 
Day  26. 
Questions 
12,739-12,844. 


Oakeley,  H.  E. 
Day  44. 
Questions 
18,471-18,843. 

Page,  H.  W. 
Day  22. 
Questions 
11,816-11,830. 


Paget, 
Sir  James. 

Day  19. 
Questions 
9735-10,210. 


See  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  evidence. 


Birkbeck  Institution  - 

Origin,  object,  and  date  of  foundation  - 

Funds  - j 

Fees  - 

Course  of  studies  and  subjects  - 
Examinations  - 
Attendances,  number  of 
Science  and  Art  Department,  connexion 
with  -  -  -  - 

Students,  number  of    -  -        -  -j 

London  University,  numbers  passing  - 
Recognition  by  University  required 
Representation  on  Senate 
Standard  of  London  degrees 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Sharpe's  evidence 
See  Evideuce  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe. 


St.  Mary's  Medical  School 

One  University  Preferred 

Examination  of  pupils  by  teachers 

Professorial  scheme  approved  - 

Royal  Colleges,  exclusion  from  control 

Medical  Faculty,  share  in  government  - 

Representation  of  school 

St.   Mary's   School  as  a  College  of 

Science  - 
London  University  and   second  Uni- 
versity; characteristics  of  - 
London  decrees  too  difficult 

University  of  London,  Vice-Chancellor 
Letter,  University  to  Royal  Commission 
Two  Universities,  opposition  to 
Gresham  scheme,  attitude  of  University 
Professorial  scheme,  not  before  Uni- 
versity 

Competition     between  Universities, 

lowering  of  degrees  - 
Expense  of  a  second  University 
Laboratories  and  buildings  of  London 

University,  insufficiency  of  - 
Scheme  unci  (.'barter  submitted  to  Con- 
vocation and  rejected 
Objected  to  by  University  and  King's 

Colleges  - 
Scheme  and  ('barter  put  in  - 
Peculiarities  of  scheme  - 
imperial  combined  with  teaching  Uni- 
versity contemplated 
Combination,  no  difficulty 
Professorial  scheme,  objection  to 
Professors  examining  their  own  pupils 
External  examiners,  joining  of  - 
Absorption  of  institutions 
Representation  of  teachers 
Constituent  colleges  - 
Provincial  colleges  ... 
Reconstitution  of  University  of  Loudon 
Candidates     from    outside  London, 
number  of     -  -  -  - 

Candidates  from  private  study  - 
Pass  and  honour  degrees 
Degrees,  value  of  systematic  study 
St.  Andrews'  University,  cheapening  of 

degrees  - 
One  University,  advantages  of  one  only 
Standard,  maintenance  of 
College   curriculum     and  professors, 

influence  of  University 
Professors  for  post-graduate  study 
Teaching  University,  meaning  of 
Teaching  element  on  Senate 
Control  of  teachers  over  examinations  - 
.Medical  degrees,  designation  of 
Secondary  education  - 
Higher  teaching  and  research  - 
Preliminary  scientific  examination 
Period  required  for  medical  graduation 
Medical     candidates     at  University, 

number  of  - 
Senatus  Academicus,  advantage  of  such 
body-    ■.  - 
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Payne,  P. 

Day  22. 
Questions 
11,845-11,849. 


Pearson,  Karl. 
Day  10. 
Questions 
5364-5883. 


Pell,  Albert. 
Day  60. 
Questions 
23,537-23,697. 


External  students,  course  for,  advice  on 
London  University  as  Teaching  Uni- 
versity, great  change  required 
Teachers  as  examiners  with  outside 

examiner  - 
Influence  of  teachers  on  examinations  - 
University  Extension,  secondary  educa- 
tion -  -  -  -  - 
Convocation,  submission  of  Charters  to 
London  University,  annual  expenses  - 
Covered  by  examination  fees  - 
Original  grant  5,000/.  -  -  - 
Double  examinations,  Parliamentary 
grants  .... 
Examiners  at  University,  standard  high, 

competiton  - 
Medical  degrees,  facilities  for  - 
Brussels  M.D.'s  ... 
Reconstitution  of  University,  appeal  by 
Convocation  -  -  -  - 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School  - 
Agreement  -with  other  Medical  Schools 
One  University  desired 
London  University  scheme  preferred  - 
Professorships  desired  - 
Gresham  scheme  as  alternative  - 
Royal  Colleges,  inclusion  in  scheme 
Medical  schools,  representation  of 
New  medical  degree,  licence  to  practise 
Greater  facilities  for  graduation 
Improvement  in  medical  education 
Standard  for  pass  degree 
Mr.  Boyd  s  evidence,  remarks  on 

Professorial  University,  Association  for 

promoting  a  - 
Scheme  of  the  Association 
List  of  members  of  the  Association 
Absorption  of  institutions 
Union  of  all  teachers  in  scheme 
Exception  of  King's  College  and  Medical 

Schools  - 
University  College  - 
Support  accorded  to  scheme 
Main  idea,  not  a  federal  University 
Laboratories,  competition 
Laboratories,  one  first  class  wanted 
Constitution  of  proposed  University 
Gresham  Charter,  objections  to 
Central  Institution,  character  of  work  - 
Professorial  University,  advantages 
London  University,  absorption  of 
Failing  consent  to  be  absorbed 
Senate's  schemes,  not  approved 
Convocation,  opposition  of  - 
University  of  London,  union  of  teaching 

and  examining  externally 
Disadvantage  for  external  candidates  - 
Provincial  colleges,  representation 
Government  grant  - 
Medical  schools,  absorption 
Preference    of    Medical    Schools  for 

Gresham  Scheme  - 
Pressure  on  London   University  and 

colleges  to  join  ... 
Faculties,  number  and  kinds  of 
Professorial  scheme,  medical  views 
Lowering  of  degrees  - 
Medical  qualification  by  graduation  in 

London 

Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Governing  Body  - 

Elementary  and  advanced  teaching  by 
professors  .... 

Absorption  of  Colleges  ;  management 
of  their  trusts  and  property  - 

Resolutions  of  University  College 

Agriculture  - 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  member  of 
Cambridge  aud  Counties  Agricultural 

Educational  Association 
Origin  and  purpose  of  Association 
Scientific    instruction    at  Cambridge 

University  .... 
Students  not  members  of  University 
Action     of     University    apart  from 

Association  - 
Professors  of  the  University 
Teaching  to  be  scientific,  not  practical  - 
No  Faculty  of  Agriculture.and  no  degree 
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396 
397 
398 
398 
398 

398 
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400 
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472 
472 
472 
472 
472 
472 
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472 
472 
472 
472 
472 
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207 
207 
207 
207 

207 

207 
208 
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209 

210 

210 
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213 
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1087 
1087 

1087 
1087 

1087 
1087 

1087 
1087 
1087 
1087 


Pennington,  R. 
Day  36. 
Questions 
15,706-15,941. 


Plunkett, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Day  35. 

Questions 
15,613-15,705. 


Pollen,  J. 
Day  46. 
Questions 
19,209-19,263. 


Pollock, 
Hon.  Sir  C.  E. 

Day  52. 
Questions 
21,380-21,173. 


Scientific  training  for  landowners        -  1088 

Not  necessary  for  ordinary  farmers  -  1088 
Scientific  and  practical  training  to  be 

kept  distinct  -  1088 

Degree,  utility  of  1089 

Model  farms,  inutility  of         -          -  1089 

Laboratories,  museums,  &c.  in  London-  1089 

Education  suitable  for  farmer  -  -  1089 
Cambridge  University  Committee  just 

formed         -  1090 

Course  three  years       -  1090 

Diploma  then  required  -          -          -  1090 

Examination  by  practical  farmer  -  1090 
Normal  schools  induced  from  University 

teaching  -  -  -  -  1091 
Scholarships    of   Royal  Agricultural 

Society  -  -  -  -  1091 
Cambridge  agricultural  students,  social 

status  of       -          -          -          -  1092 

Funds,  fees,  &c.  at  Cambridge  -          -  1092 

Education  of  farm  labourers    -          -  1093 

Incorporated  Law  Society,  President   -  671 

Foundation  and  Incorporation  -          -  671 

Objects  of  foundation  -          -          -  671 

Confined  to  solicitors   -          -          -  671 

Examinations  commenced  in  1836       -  671 

Power  to  examine  given  in  1877           -  671 

Appeal  if  certificate  refused     -          -  672 

Examinations,  number  and  kind          -  672 

Subjects  of  preliminary  examination     -  672 

Intermediate  examinations,  subjects     -  672 

Final  examination,  subjects      -          -  672 

Numbers  ;  failing  and  succeeding        -  672 

Honour  examination     -  672 

Prizes  -----  673 

System  of  teaching       -  673 

Lectures  and  classes  abandoned           -  673 

New  system,  tutorial    ...  673 

675 

Private  tutors  frequently          -          -  673 
Lectures  and  law  classes  in  country  sup- 
ported        -  674 
University  degree  insufficient  for  qualifi- 
cation         -  674 
Admission,    power   of,   retention  by\  674 
Society         -          -          -        -J  675 
Law  degree,  at  new  University  desirable  674 
Period  for  articles  five  years    -          -  674 
Representation  of  Society  on  Faculty  of 

Law  -          -          -          -          -  674 

Representation  on  Senate        -          -  675 

Articleship,  study  after  office  hours      -  681 

Oriental  languages,  study  of    -           -  668 

Increasing  need  for  study        -          -  668 

No  facilities  for  learning  in  London     -  668 

England  behind  other  nations  -          -  668 

Teaching  in  University  desired           -  669 

Native  teachers  wanted           -          -  669 

Indian  Civil  Service     -          -'         -  866 

London  University,  how  to  be  utilized  866 

Course  pursued  by  witness       -          -  866 

Professors  in  Vernaculars  of  India      -  866 

Government  documents  for  study  -  866 
Grammatical    knowledge,  acquisition 

here  -  866 

Colloquial  in  India       ...  §66 

Latin  and  Greek,  retention  of  -          -  866 

Civil  Service  Examinations,  defects  of  867 

Viva  voce  examinations  -  -  867 
Revenue  branch,  Magisterial  functions, 

law  needed  -  867 

Justinian  useless          -           -           -  867 

Practical  legal  education  wanted         -  868 

History,  Indian  and  Constitutional      -  868 

Politics  ....  8Gg 
Colonial  Institute,  school  for  Eastern 

languages                          -  868 

Judge  of  High  Court    -          -  969 

Law  Faculty  -  969 
Agreement  with  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's 

evidence       -  969 

Law  degree  of  weight  wanted  -  -  969 
Object  not  attainable  by  Inns  of  Court 

alone            ....  ggg 

Personal  experience  of  legal  education  -  969 
Lord  Selborne's  school  of  law  schemes, 

reasons  for  failure  ....  959 
Call  to  Bar  by  Inns  of  Court  only        -  j  969 
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Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Day  37. 
QuestioDs 
16,154-16,351. 


Pryce,  Rev. 
Principal 
Vaughan. 

Day  9. 
Question^ 

5181-5262. 


Pye-Smith. 
P.  H. 
Day  30. 
Questions 
13,774-14,024. 


Co-operation  with  University  - 
Reading  in  barristers'  chambers,  certi- 
ficate of  - 
Representation  on   Senate   and  Law 
Faculty        .  -  -  - 

Pecuniary  assistance  to  University 
Duplication  of  examination!,  avoidance 
Scientific  knowledge  and  study,  increase 
Law  study  with  general  work  at  Univer- 
sities undesirable  - 
Practical  work  for  two  years  advised  - 
London  University  training,  place  for  - 
Legal  knowledge,  present  deficiency 
Degree  for  principles  of  law  and  scien- 
tific study 
Roman  law,  doubt  as  to  value  of 
Lectures   and  examinations,  harmony 
between        -  -  -  - 

University  and  Inns  of  Court,  relation 
between       -         -         -  - 
Moot  courts  and  debating  societies 
Harvard  University,  collegiate  debates  - 
Oxford  and  Cambridge   law  degrees, 

disapproved  - 
Teaching  by  University  approved 

Funds,  Inns  of  Court  -         -  -■{ 

Corpus   Christi,   Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence, Oxford 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  Professor 
of  Common  Law  ... 
Legal  degree,  value  of  - 
Law  Faculty  in  University 
Graduation  and  qualification  for  prac- 
tice -  -  -  -  - 
Faculties  under  Gresham  Charter 
Faculty  of  Law,  composition  of,  and 

position  of  Inns  of  Court 
Legal  department  at  Oxford 
Law  study  and  degree  at  Oxford 
Professional  and  non-professional  law  - 
Laymen,  graduation  in  law 
Commercial  men,  study  of  law 
Mr.  Crackauthorpe's  evidence,  agree- 
ment with  - 
University  and  Law  Faculty,  relations 
between  .... 
Examinations  for  bar ;  acceptance  of 
University  degrees    -  -  - 

Board  of  Studies,  importance  of 
University  professors,  appointment  of  - 
Law  degrees  two,  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
Roman  Law,  study  of  - 
Reading  in  barristers'  chambers 
Law  Faculty,  increase  of  professors' 
chairs  .... 
Attendance  of  Students  probably  small 
American  systems 
University  work  and  practical  work 
Endowment,  Inns  of  Court 

Concurrence  with  Principal  Cave  and 
Professor  Beet  ... 

Degree  in  Divinity  in  this  country  desired 

Theological  Faculty  in  University 
essential  - 

Gresham  Scheme,  approval 

Representation  of  Colleges  in  University 

College  teachers,  appointment  of 

Teaching  University  for  London  de- 
sired -  -  - 

Adaptation  of  London  University,  ob- 
jections to  - 

Residence  in  Colleges  - 

Two  universities  in  London,  value  of 
degrees  .... 

Advanced  Theological  teaching 


Paper  contributed  to  previous  Commis- 
sion -  -  -  - 
University  of  London ;  part   in  new 
scheme       -         -         -  - 
The  late  failure  no  hindrance  - 
Convocation's  acceptance 
Senate's  scheme,  objection  to  - 
Compulsion  by  Statute 
Two  Universities  objectionable 
Endowments  of  present  University 
Laboratories  wanted  - 
Examinations,  standard  of  - 
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970 
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970 

970 
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195 
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195 
195 
195 
195 

195 
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196 

196 
197 


570 

570 
570 
570 
570 
570 
570 
571 
571 
571 


Ramsay,  W. 
Day  21. 
Questions 
10,971-1  1,067. 


Day  67. 
Questions 
25,000-25,445. 


Gresham  scheme ;  lowering  of  degrees  -  571 
University  with   two  sides  and  two 

degrees  -  -  -  -  571 
Teaching  and  examination,  advantage 

of  collegiate  students           -          -  571 

Teachers,  influence  of  -          -          .  571 

Senate,  remodelling  of  -  -  -  571 
Senate's  scheme;  University  and  King's 

College  -  -  .  -571 
Examinations  at  Colleges  -  -  571 
Teaching  and  examining  distinct  -  571 
External  examiners  joined  with  in- 
ternal -  572 
Teachers  examining  their  own  pupils  -  572 
Provincial  Colleges,  representation^  -  572 
Medical  Schools,  academical  institutions  572 
Scientific  teaching,  improvement  of  -  572 
Medical  Schools,  how  united  to  Univer- 
sity -  -  -  .  .  572 
Collegiate  and   non-collegiate  side  of 

University  ....  572 
Dissolution  of  London  University  if  not 

joined          ....  573 

Convocation,  instability  of       -          -  572 

Points  of  agreement  with  Convocation  -  572 

Pepresentation  of  Convocation           -  573 

Veto  of  Convocation    -  573 

Title  of  "Dr.",  value  of         -          .  57:5 

Preliminary  Scientific  examination      -  574 

Matriculation  examination       -          -  574 

Apothecaries,  Society  of         -          -  574 

.Medical  Schools,  union  for  teaching    -  574 

1  ndepeiidciicc  of  Stale  ;   funds  -             -  575 

institutional  representation;  medical 

schools         -          -          -          -  575 

Professorial  University  Scheme          -  576 

London  examinations,  standard  of  -  577 
Medical  Schools,  limits  of  University 

control        -  577 
Representation  of  Faculties     -          -  577 
Medical  degrees;   facility  for  attain- 
ment-         -  578 
Teaching  Association   -           -           .  579 
University  College,  position  in  Univer- 
sity -          -          -          -  -579 
External  candidates  for  degrees,  di- 
minishing 579 
Teachers,  influence  on  Sinate  -           -  580 


University  College       -          -          -  443 

University  work  done  there      -           -  44:} 

Research  work  -  443 
Relation  to  London  University  and  its 

examinations  ...  443 
Research,  London  University  opposed 

to  -  -  -  .  -  443 
Teaching,   freedom    from  University 

desired  -  443 
Examinations  as  tests  of  knowledge  and 

work            ....  444 

London  University  defects  in  exami-  (  444 

nations        -          -          .        .1  445 

External  examiners      ...  444 

Research  professorships  a  mistake      -  444 

University  and  College  professors       -  444 

Competition  -  444 
Professorial    influence    at  University 

College        ....  444 

Professorial  appointments  -  -  444 
Gresham   scheme,   teachers'  influence 

over  examinations    ...  444 

Two  universities,  cost  of  examinations  -  445 
Resolution  as  to  new  University  at 

University  College    ...  445 

Promoters  of  Gresham  Charter          -  1191 

Points  of  unanimity  among  promoters  -  1191 

Syllabuses,  freedom  from,  required  -  1191 
External  examiners ;   examination  by 

teachers       -          -          -          -  1191 

London  University  syllabuses,  objections  1191 
London  University  examiners,  distrust 

of     -          -          -          -          -  1191 
University  Extension  Work,  not  Uni- 
versity work  -          -          -          -  1191 
Points  of  difference  at  University  Col- 
lege -           -          -          -          -  1192 
Professorial    scheme    and  Gresham 

scheme                  -  1192 
Senate  and  Convocation  schemes  unani- 
mously disapproved  -          -          -  1192 
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Reynolds,  Rev. 
Principal. 
Day  17. 
Questions 
8811-8922. 

Rigby,  Sir  J. 
Day  58. 
Questions 
23,168-23,249. 


London  University,  radical  alteration 

wanted  -  -  -  1192 

Dual  University  possible  -  -  1192 

Matriculation  examination,  objection  to  1192 
Scotch  system  -  -  -  -  1192 

German  system  ...  1193 

Training  of   students,  distribution  of 

subjects  to  Colleges  -  1193 
Central  laboratories  disapproved  -  11193 

Post-graduate  Universities  unreliable  -  1194 
Centralization  -  -  -  -  ill 95 

Demonstrators  too  few  -  -  -  1195 

Demonstrators,  teaching  of  juniors  by  -  1 195 
Leipsic,  system  at        -  -  -  1195 

Professors,  university  and  collegiate    -  1196 
Examinations,  external  to  teaching  ob- 
jected to       -  -  -  -  1197 
Lowering    of   degrees,    tendency  of 

Gresham  Charter      -  -  1198 

Teachers,  recognition  of,  not  of  institu- 
tions, lowering  of  degrees     -  -  1198 
Practical  examinations,  inutility  of      -  1199 
Teachers  examining  their  own  pupils  -  1200 
Examinations,  some  university,  some 

collegiate,  bad         -  -  1201 

External  and  internal  students,  alterna- 
tive papers    -  1202 
University  Extension  lectures,  selection 

of  subjects  -  1203 
System  not  suitabie  for  degree  -  -  1203 

Extension  work,  taking  over  by  Uni- 
versity        -  -  -  -  1204 
Professors,   recommendation  and  ap- 
pointment    -  1204 
Professorial  schemes,  why  impossible  -  1205 
Regulations  and  Courses  of  University, 

settlement  by  professoriate   -  -  1207 

External  students,  advice  as  to  study  -  1207 
Disadvantage  of  external  students  ;  op- 
position of  Convocation        -  -  1208 
Endowments,  University  or  Colleges    -  1209 
Denominationalism,  Parliamentary  grant  1209 
Gresham  scheme ;  adhesion  of  institutions  1209 
University  College ;  status   as  a  Uni- 
versity        -          -          -  -  1209 
Science  College,  Kensington,  impossi- 
bility of  Union         -          -  -  1209 
Federal  University  preferred  to  one 

Central  Institution  ...  1210 
Dublin,  external  students        -  -  1211 

Cheshunt  College         -  -  -  345 

Theological  Faculty     -  -  -  345 

Agreement  with  King's  College  -  345 
See  Wace,  Rev.  H. 


Law  Faculty  -  1067 
Counsel  for  Gresham  Charter  -  -  1067 

Council  of  Legal  Education,  no  con- 
nexion with  -  -  -  -  1067 
Legal  education,  dissatisfaction  with    -  1067 
Professional  learning  before  practice 

little  value  -  1067 
Scientific  knowledge  valuable   -  -  1067 

Roman  Law  of  considerable  importance  1067 
Examinations  of  Inns  of  Court  -  1067 

Co-operation  of  Inns  of  Court  probable  1068 
Absolute  control  of  Faculty  by  Inns 

and  Law  Society  undesirable  -  1068 

Outsiders  on  the  Faculty         -  -  1068 

Representation  on  Senate        -  -  1068 

General  culture  of  students ;  exami- 
nations of  Inns        ...  io6S 
Call  of  Solicitors  to  Bar,  facilities  for, 

and  vice  versa).  -  -  -  1068 

Degree  essential  for  Call  to  Bar  dis- 
approved     -  1068 
University  and  Inns  of  Court,  joint 

examination  -  -  -  1069 

Law  degree  by  persons  other  than 

lawyers  -  1069 

Call  to  Bar  retention  by  Inns  of  Court  1069 
Authority   of    University   and  Inns, 

danger  of  clashing    -  -  1069 

One  University  preferred  to  two  1069 
Necessary  changes  in   London  Uni- 
versity difficult        ...  1069 
Objection  to   changes  by  holders  of 

degrees  -  -  1069 

London  University  a  world-wide,  not  a 
metropolitan  institution        -  -  1069 


Roberts,  R.D. 

Day  25. 

Questions 
12,461-12,618. 


Robinson,  H. 
Day  47. 
Questions 
19,264-19,450. 


Rogers,  J.  C. 
Day  61. 
Questions 
24,086-24,147. 


Income  of  Inns  of  Court  unknown 
Lord  Selborne's  School  of  Law  Bill 
Loudon  University,  teaching  by 
Parliamentary  grant  of  London  Uni- 
versity - 
Statutory  Commissions 
Examinations,  consolidation  of  - 

London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 

University  Teaching  - 
Present  during  Mr.  Stuart's  evidence  - 
Position  of  Society  with  regard  to  this 
inquiry         -  -  -  - 

Nothing  asked  for  the  Society  - 
Nature  and  objects  of  the  Society 
Extension  work  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities    -  -  - 
Work  to  be  handed  over  to  University  - 
Nature  and  difficulty  of  lectures 
Lecturers,  standard  of  - 
Appointments  - 
Duration  of  appointments 
Payment  of  lecturers  - 
Joint  Board,  composition  of  - 
Connexion  with  University,  nature  of  - 
Work  of  University  for  Extension  pur- 
purposes  - 
Recognition  of  Extension  work  by  Uni- 
versity - 
Matriculation  examination  whether  de- 
sirable - 
Degrees,  power  of  attainment  of 
Finances  .... 
See  alio  Mr.  Stuart's  evidence. 

Civil  Engineers,  Professor,  King's  Col- 
lege -  - 
Recommendations  as  to  teaching  en- 
gineering - 
Surveying  and  levelling ;  Civil  engineer- 
ing- 
Numbers  of  students,  increase  of 
Endowments  at  King's  College 
Students,  civil,  mechanical,  or  electrical 

engineers  - 
Chemical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  - 
Architecture  - 
Course  of  study,  three  years 
No  diploma  for  engineering  recognised 
Professional  study  after  college  ;  articles 
Demonstrators  and  assistants  - 
Funds  of  College,  need  of  grant 
Professor,  private  practice 
King's  College,  one  of  the  best  techni- 
cal schools  - 
Autonomy  and  prestige  of  King's  Col- 
lege, maintenance  of  -  - 
Gresham  Charter,  improvements  and 
extensions  under.     -  -  - 
Degree  of  teaching  University,  advan- 
tage of 

Associateship  of  King's  College  prized 

Degree  of  Science  at  London  University 

Degree  of  Science  wanted 

Pure  and  applied  science 

Mathematics,  Mechanics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  teaching  of  - 

Harvard  University  course  compared 
with  King's  College  - 

Workshops  and  mechanical  laboratory  - 

Architecture,  instruction  at  King's  Col- 
lege ----- 

Matriculation  test  ... 

Engineering,  University  course 

University  College,  engineering  depart- 
ment- - 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 

Institution  of  Surveyors 

Constitution  and  members 

"  Surveyor,"  classes  comprised  in  term 

Examinations  for  admission  to  Institute 

Associates  and  Fellows 

Training  of  Land  Agents 

Subjects  of  examinations 

Degree  in  Rural  Economy,  including 

Agriculture  - 
Wants  not  met  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
Teachers  of  County  Councils  insufficient 
"  Surveying  "  ambiguous  in  meaning  - 
Oxford,  Chair  of  Rural  Economy 
London  preferable  to  Oxford  for  pro- 
fessorship - 
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Rollit,  Sir  A.  K. 
•    Day  36. 

Questions 
15,948-16,153. 


Roscoe,  Sir  H. 
Day  42. 
Questions 
17,808-18,041. 


Decrees  in  Geodetical  Surveying  and 
Public  Hygiene  ... 

Professorship  of  Agriculture  disap- 
proved     -  - 

Course  of  studies  - 

Incorporated  Law  Society 
University  course  for  solicitors  approved 
Affiliation  with  University  desired 
Representation  on  Senate 
Faculty  of  Law,  representation  on 
Correspondence  tuition  in  lieu  of  lec- 
tures .... 
Correspondence  tutors  on  Faculty  of 
Law  - 

One  University  preferred  to  two 
Reorganization  of  present  University  - 
Imperial  examination  work,  mainten- 
ance of 

Graduation  by  solicitors  in  Arts  as  well 
as  Law  - 

Duplication  of  examinations,  avoidance 
of      -  -  -  - 

Exemption  from  preliminary  examina- 
tion -  -  -  -  - 

Repeated  examinations,  interruption  to 
study  .... 

Professional  and  non-professional  law  - 

Roman  Law,  value  of  - 

Principles  of  Legislation  and  higher 
politics  - 

Law  decree,  acquisition  by  laymen 

Practical  professional  information, 
value  to  University  - 

Admission  to  practice  by  Society  only  - 

Association  of  University's  and  J 
Society's  examiners  -  -\ 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  teach- 
ing in  University     -         -  - 

Teaching  available  for  students  of  con- 
stituent Colleges  ... 

Scholarships  by  Society  for  University 

Duties  on  articles,  application  to  educa- 
tion -  -  -  -  - 

Inns  of  Court,  association  with  Univer- 
sity -  -       '  '  -  ' 

Solicitor  and  Par  students,  equality  of 
rights  -  -  -  - 

Amalgamation  of  the  two  branches 

Council  of  Incorporated  Law  Society  - 

Representation  of  Council  on  Faculty 
of  Law  .... 

Other  representatives  on  Faculty  of 
Law  -      BeSSa    '  *' 

Board  of  Studies  in  Law 

Curricula  of  studies  - 

Evening  classes  of  highest  value 

Laymen,  access  of,  to  higher  legal  in- 
struction      ...  - 

University,  character  of 

Collegiate  and  non-collegiate  students, 
examinaiion  of  - 

Degree  in  Commerce 

Subjects  for  degree      -         -  - 

Faculty  of  law,  constitution 

Collegiate  and  University  experience  - 
Professorial  University  Association 
Memorial  from  Association,  higher  edu- 
cation and  research  -  -  - 
Professors  to  be  the  best  men'  - 
Equipment  up  to  highest  level  - 
Educational  establishments,  Liverpool 
and  abroad    -          -  -  - 
Funds,  State  aid  required 
Technical  Education  Acts 
County  Council,  funds  ai  disposal 
Endowments  - 
Fees  - 

German  Universities,  expenses  and  aids 
Colleges   of     University,    Arts  and 
Science 

King's  College  a  denominational  insti-  J 
tution         -  -  -  -\ 

Merger  of  institutions  in  University 

Constitution  of  Governing  Body 

Professors,  appointment  of  - 

Faculties,  professorial  - 

Gresham  Charter,  Faculties  and  Boards 
of  Studies,  approved  - 

Victoria  University,  organization  of 
Faculties  - 
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780 
780 

780 
781 
781 

781 
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781 
782 
782 
782 


783 
783 
791 
783 
784 
784 
784 

784 

78  4 


Riicker,  A . 
Day  1. 
Question? 
312-504 


Russell,  W.  J. 
Day  7. 
Questions 
3311-3643. 


W. 


Convocation,  should  be  consultative 
but  without  veto      -  -  - 

Election  of  Members  and  Chancellor  - 

Senate  or  Court  a  body  of  weight 

Government  collections,  British  Museum 

Initial  organization  of  University ; 
Statutory  Commission 

Appointment  of  professors 

College  funds,  trusts  - 

Educational  institutions  not  included, 
relation  of  University  to  - 

Professional  subjects ;  Medicine,  Law, 
Theology  - 

Sceiutific  Theology,  not  the  time  for  yet 

Law,  Inns  of  Court  and  other  teaching 
bodies  - 

Medicine  amalgamation  of  scientific 
teaching  - 

Clinical  studies  to  follow  scientific 

Competing  interests  of  medical  schools 

Applied  sciences  and  commercial  in- 
struction .... 

Germany ;  technical  education  not  in 
Universities  - 

City  and  Guilds  Institute  part  of  Uni- 
versity - 

Applied  Science,  Faculty  of  and  degree 

Engineering,  degree  in  - 

University  must  be  popular 

University  Extension  movement,  how 
dealt  with  - 

Present  University  the  germ  of  the  new 

Present  external  examinations,  con- 
tinuance of  - 

University  to  be  remodelled 

Convocation,  opposition  of,  how  to  be 
overcome  - 

Internal  and  external  students,  diffi- 
culties how  met  - 

Women,  instruction  of,  Bedford  College 

Hollowuy  College  ... 
Gresham  Scheme,  opposed  to  - 
Higher  teaching  and  research  - 
liegius  professors,  position  and  functions 
German    Universities,   advantages  of 
system         -  ■ 

Royal  College  of  Science 
Teaching  University  desired 
Gresham  Charter  disapproved  - 
Federal  University  objected  to- 
Absorption  of  Colleges  and  institutions 
University  of  London,  the  basis  of  new 

university  - 
Teaching    University,   and  method  of 

examinations  ... 
Evening  instruction  outside  University 
Entrance  examination  -  -  - 

Science  Faculty  and  degrees  - 
Laboratories  and  equipment,   insufti-  J 

cient  -  -  -  -  \ 

Medical  Schools,  scientific  teaching 
University  Extension  system 
Teachers,  control  of,  by  University 
Teaching  and  examining  by  University 
Alternative  papers  ... 
University,  local  and  Imperial  - 
Governing  Body  of  University  - 

Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  Chairman  - 
Foundation  and  work  of  College 
London  University-  opened  to  women 

T879  -  - 

College  students  go  to  no  University 

but  London  - 
Statistics  of  College  - 
Funds,  education  and  laboratories 
Gresham  Charter  disapproved  - 
London  University  remodelled,  desired 
Professorial  scheme  preferred  - 
Teaching  and  examination,  connection  of 
Certificates  of  proficiency 
Faculties  at  College  ... 
Laboratories    -  - 
Resident  and  non-resident  students 
Professors  - 
Salaries  of  teachers  - 
Age  for  entrance  ... 
Absorption  ;  surrender  of  buildings 
University  ;     external     and  internal 

students  .... 
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Day  52. 
Questions 
21,120-21,379. 


Savage,  D. 

Day  26. 
Questions 
12,619-12,738. 

Schafer,  E.  A. 
Day  22. 
Questions 
11,563-11,759. 


Indirect  representation  of  Colleges 
Partial  and  complete  absorption 
Influence  of  University 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Chemistry^ 

Teaching  for  ordinary   students  and 

higher  for  University  candidates 
Teaching  may  be  before  entering  school 
Extent  of  teaching 
Laboratories  at  hospital 
System  of  scientific  instruction 
System  good,  but  too  short  for  chemistry 
Tests  by  professors'  examinations 
University,  connection  with  and  control 

by     -  . 
Fees,  payment  by  - 
Endowment  or  regular  stipend  wanted  - 
Private  practice,  analysing  objectionable 
Lecturers  and  demonstrators,  payment  - 
Work  for  University  candidates 
Smaller   schools,   grouping  for  higher 

study  - 
"  Signing  up  "  for  chemistry  - 
Conjoint  Board,   no   examination  by 

teachers  - 

Medical  schools,  chemistry     -  -  -| 

See    evidence  of    Rev.  Prebendary 
Whittington. 


Sharpe, 
Rev.  T.  W. 
Oakeley,  H.  E. 
Day  44. 
Questions 
18,471-18,843. 
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142 
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959 
959 
959 
959 
959 
959 
960 

960 
960 
960 
960 
961 
961 

961 

961 

962 
962 
964 


University  College  Medical  School 
Agreement  with  Mr.  Boyd's  evidence 
Pass  and  honours  degree 

Gresham  scheme,  preference  for 

London  University  scheme,  objection  to  | 

Endowments,  second  University 
Professorial  scheme  not  practical 
Provincial  students,  exclusion  of 
Gresham  scheme,  residence  required 
Medical  representation  - 
Representation  of  Colleges 
Provincial  Colleges,  objection   to  ad- 
mission - 
Graduation  and  license  to  practise 
University  College  training  for  Univer- 
sity of  London  - 
Royal  (Colleges,  system  of  examination 
and  marks     -  -  -  - 

Training  Colleges,  teachers 

Students  in  Training  Colleges,  status 

in  University  ... 
Improvement  of  late  years 
Examinations  passed  - 
Teaching  staff,  great  variety 
Education    Department,    veto  upon 

teacher  - 
Teaching  University,  utility  to  Colleges 
Chair  of  Education  - 
Grouping  of  Colleges  for  lectures 
( )ne  diploma  for  all  classes  of  schools  - 
Two     classes    of    schools,  day  and 

residential  - 
Special  B.A.  degree  not  required 
Relations  with  University 
Chairs  required,  education,  physiology 

and  psychology  - 
Board  of  Examiners  for  whole  country 

to  examine  - 
Practising  schools  ... 
Ordinary  degrees  at  older  Universities  - 
Education   Department  and  Training 

Colleges,  relation  between 
Maintenance  grant. 
Inspection  and  examination 
Course  of  training 
Three  Training  Colleges  in  London 
Grants  to  Training  Colleges 
Income  and  expenses  - 
Three  types  of  schoolmasters  - 


Shore,  T.  W.     St.  Bartholomew's  Medical  School 
Da}'  22.        College  of  Science  as  well  as  of  Medicine 
Questions       Gresham  Charter,  preference  for 
11,786-11,815.    Reconstruction  of  London  University  - 
St.  Bartholomew's,  largest  medical  school 
Graduation  and  license  to  practise 

o  82290. 
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469 
469 
469 
469 
469 
469 


Slater,  .1. 
Day  56. 
Questions 
22,724-22,741. 


Residence  essential      -          -  -  469 

Chemistry  and  higher  scientific  study  -  470 

Research  work  -          -          -  -  470 

Mr.  Boyd's  evidence,  remarks  on  -  i  470 

Architecture,  recognition  in  Teaching  j 

University  -  1039 
Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Anderson  and  j 

Mr.  A.  Cates  approved        -  -  1 1039 

Evening  education  only  for  articled 

pupils  available  -  -  1039 

Age  for  entering  offices  too  young  -  1039 
University  course  first  desirable  -  11040 

Degree,  nature  of  1 1040 

Architectural    Association,    difficulty  j 

(Q.  22,761)  -  -  11041 

See  evidence  of  Lord  Thring. 


Smith,  V. 
Day  49. 
Questions 
20,413-20,466. 


Spencer,  W.  G 
Day  22. 
Questions 
11,850-11,859. 


Stirling,  W. 

Day  3. 
Questions 
1173-1822. 


Smith,  Clifford. 
Day  15. 
Questions 
7490-7573. 

Smith,  T.  Ro^er.  Architecture  and  Construction,  Univer 

Day  33.           sity  College  -                               -  j  625 

Questions       Class  for  art  and  class  for  construction   |  625 

14,824-14,930.    Number  and  character  of  students       -  625 
Encouragement  and  instruction  in  new  | 

University    -          -                    -  j  625 

Character  of  lectures    -           -           -  625 

Architecture  as  an  Applied  Science      -  j  625 

Degree  for  Applied  Science      -           -  625 

Studies  required  for  architecture          -  625 
Professional  side  left  for  professional 

societies       -          -          -          -  625 

Means  of  education      -  626 

Pupilage         ...          -  626 

Lectures  at  Colleges     -           -           -  626 

Royal  Academy           -  626 

Architectural  Association         -          -  626 

Science  and  Art  Department    -          -  626 

Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects    -  626 

Examinations  -  626 

Prizes,  travelling  studentship    -           -  626 

University  professors  desired    -           -  626 

Degrees,  encouragement  of  higher  edu-  ! 

cation           -  626 

Distinguished  from  Pure  Arts  -          -  626 

Indian  Civil  Service,  Bengal  -  -  924 
Subjects  for  open  competition,  Univer- 
sity preparation  -  -  924 
Special  training  unnecessary  -  -  925 
Oriental  languages,  facilities  in  London  925 
Vernacular  languages,  importance  of  -  925 
Native  teachers  in  London  -  -  925 
Law  course,  Roman  Law  -  925 
Dublin  education          -           -           -  925 

Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School  -  472 
London  University  scheme  supported  -  472 
Residence  desired  -  -  472 
Representation  through  faculties  suffi- 
cient -----  473 
Royal  Colleges,  part  to  be  taken  by     -  473 

Victoria  University  and  its  system       -  61 

Gresham  Charter,  objections  to            -  61 

Memorial  to  Marquis  of  Salisbury  -  61 
Teaching  University  for  London  favoured  61 
Commanding  influence  of  one  faculty, 

objection      -           -          -           -  61 
Gresham  Charter,  Medical  Faculty  too 

powerful  -  -  -  -  61 
Medical  degrees  and  qualification  -  62 
Conjoint  Board's  scientific  test  in- 
sufficient -  -  -  62 
Science  at  Victoria.  University  -  -  62 
Qualification    by    degrees,  Gresham 

Charter                                       -  I  63 
General  Medical  Council,  inspection  by, 

requisite       -          -          -          -  !  64 
University  course  should  surpass  thatf  64 
of  Conjoint.  Board  -                      -[  68 

Giaduation  and  qualification    -           -  66 

German  system  for  medical  degrees     -  67 

Representation  of  faculties,  balance  of  68 
Victoria    University,  constitution  and 

system         -          -          -          -  69 

Entrance  examination  desired  -          -  71 

Stoney,  G.  J.      Aim  of  a  University     -                     -  835 

Day  45.         Specialist  colleges,  objection  to            -  835 
Questions,       Collegiate  system  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 

18,844-18,966.       bridge :  new  university                    -  837 

Endowments,  university,  not  colleges   -  837 
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Stuart,  James. 
Roberts,  R.  D. 
Day  24. 
Questions 
11,956-12,313. 


Taylor,  F. 

Day  22. 
Questions 
11,831-11,844. 


Thomson,  J.  M. 
Day  50. 
Questions 
20,634- '20,684. 


Teaching  University  ;  two  kinds          -  837 

Colleges:  original  intention,  residence  837 
Halls  for  residence  desired  for  London 

University    -  837 

Collegiate  professors,  appointment  of  -  837 

Laboratory  studies  and  chamber  studies  837 

"  Coaches "  -  -  -  -  837 
Minimum    knowledge  for   licence  to 

practice        -                    -          -  838 

Teaching  and  examination,  relation  of  -  838 

Boards  of  examiners    -          -          -  839 

System  at  Queen's  University,  Ireland  839 

Dublin;  external  students,  dissatisfaction  841 

University  Extension  Society  -  -  478 
Chairman  of  Joint  Board  for  London  -  478 
Society  has  Board  and  Council  ;  func- 
tions -  -  -  -  478 
Mostly  evening  work  -  -  478 
Statistics  -  478 
Courses  :  ten  weekly  lectures  and  classes  478 
System  of  lectures  and  papers  -  -  478 
Examination  by  separate  examiner  -  479 
Certificates  of  merit  -  •'  "  -  479 
Numbers  examined  ...  479 
Successive  courses ;  sessional  certificates  479 
Subjects  of  lectures  -  -  -  179 
Certificates  of  continuous  study  -  479 
Languages,  not  taught — reason  -  480 
Mathematics  not  taught — reason  -  480 
Adoption   of    Society's     method  by 

new  University        ...  480 

Society  would  cease  -  -  -  480 
Certificates,  acceptance  by  Oxford  and 

Cambridge    -                     -          -  480 

Equal  to  Little  (i  d  \  ear's  resilience  ISO 

Co-ordination  of  Societies  giving  evening 

instruction    -           -                      -  480 
University  teaching  with  little  examina- 
tion required  -                             -  481 
Degree,    practicability    by  extension 

students  -  -  -  -  481 
Degree  attainable    by   working-men ; 

value  of  and  desire  lor  degree          -  482 

Certificate  not  sufficient  -4.si_' 

Grouping  of  subjects  ...  483 
Certificates  of  continuous  study  ;  groups 

of  studies  -  -  -  -  483 
External  students,  certificates  in  lieu 

of  examinations  for  degree  -  -  484 
Lecturers  and  examiners,  joint  examina- 
tions -  ....  485 
Quality  of  work  certified  -  486 
Degrees  without  languages  -  -  486 
Commission    to    initiate  University 

necessary      ....  488 

Extension  lectures,  aid  to  London  degree  492 

Funds  ;  Government  grant       -           -  494 
See  also  Dr.  Roberts' separate  evidence. 

Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School  -  -  471 
Agreement  with  other  schools  -  -  471 
Professorial  scheme,  opposition  to  -  171 
Representation  of  Colleges  on  govern- 
ing body  -  -  -  471 
One  University  or  two  -  -  471 
Modification  of  University  of  London, 

difficulty  of  -  -  -  -  471 
Gresham  scheme  favoured  -  -  471 
Science,  facilities  for  teaching  of  -  1  471 
Royal  Colleges,  part  in  scheme  -  471 
Residence,  need  for  -  -  -  4  7-' 
Lower  Medical  degree,  standard  of  Con- 
joint Board    -  472 

King's  College,  professor  of  Chemistry  936 
Agreement  with  evidence  of  Professor 

Adams  -  -  -  -  936 
Chemical     Department,     number  of 

students       .          -         -  93c 

Day  and  evening  students  -  -  936 
Laboratories    two,     elementary  and 

advanced      -  936 

Hours  of  work  in  laboratories  -          -  936 

Original  research                   -          -  936 

Engineer  students,  chemical  teaching  -  936 

Increased  accommodation  wanted        -  936 

Daniel  Scholarship  for  original  research  !'36 

Teaching  University,  need  for  -           -  I  930 

Degree  in  engineering  net  desired       -  I  936 

Degree  in  Applied  Science  not  desired  -  1  937 

Photography,  Department  of    -          -  ■  937 


Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


Thompson,  S.  P. 
Day  57. 
Questions 
22,978-23,072. 


Thorpe,  T.  E. 
Day  1. 
Questions 
1-341. 


Turpin,  E.  II. 
Day  54. 
Questions 
21,848-22,071. 

Unwin,  \V.  C. 
Ayrton,  Win. 
Day  4 1 . 
Questions 
17,044-17,807. 


Threlfall,  T. 
Day  53. 
Questions 
21,669-21,817. 

Thring,  Lord. 
Smith,  Clifford 
Day  15. 
Questions 
7490-7573. 


Teaching  cramped  by  London  Uni- 
versity examinations  - 

Member  of  Convocation,  London  I'ni- 
versity        -  - 

Faculty  of  Divinity  - 

Strong  niiuority  adverse  to  Faculty 

Numbers  on  division 

Objections  to  Faculty  - 

Opinions  not  taken  directly 

Opposed  to  traditions  and  principles  of 
University    -  -   '  - 

Contrary  to  Charter  - 

No  such  change  without  larger  expres- 
sion of  opinion 

Non-dogmatic  Faculty  impracticable  - 

Scriptural  examinations  of  London 
University  - 

Deirrees  misleading  ... 

University  Imperial,  Faculty  obnoxious 
abroad  - 

Faculty  leading  to  differences  a  disaster 


Royal  College  of  Science 
Teaching  University  advocated 
Gresham  Charter  disapproved  - 
London  University,  re-organisation  of, 

with  professorial  body  added 
Science.  Faculty  of  - 

Entrance  examination  not  desired  -| 

One  University  preferable  to  two 

Internal  and  external  students  -  -| 

Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

geons,  and  Medical  Schools  - 
Absorption  of  colleges  and  institutions 
Laboratories  and  .Museums 
Revised  scheme  of  London  University  - 

Se<  evidence  of  Dr.  Mackenzie. 


Hoiloway  College  f o)  Ladies  - 
Origin,  history,  and  finances  of  College 
Students,  number  - 
Accommodation  - 
Fees  - 
Staff  - 
Laboratory  - 

Terms  of  Trust  -  -  - 

Degree  giving  power  ... 
Scholarships  - 
Governing  Rody 

University    examinations    passed  by 
students  .... 
Area  for  University  desired  to  include 
I     College  .... 
Distance  from  London  - 

See  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Bona  via  Hunt. 
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1054 
1C54 
1054 
1054 
1054 
1055 

1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 

1055 
1056 

1056 
1050 
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7,  11 

8 

i8,10, 

14 
1(1 

10 

13 

12 
12 
10 
17 


283 
288 
289 
289 
289 
289 
289 
289 
289 
289 
289 
2S9 

289 

290 
290 


Engineering     -  -  . 

Agreement  generally  with  evidence  of 

Sir  Philip  Mapnus  - 
Engineering  at  King's  and  University 

Colleges,  recognition  of 
Engineering  at  University  not  desired  - 
City  and  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute, 

course  of  instruction  - 
Entrance  and  other  examinations 
Diplomas  given  ;  their  value  - 
Licence  to  practise  impossible  - 
Development  of  schools   apart  from 

Universities  - 
Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
Cooper's  Hill  College  - 
Examinations  by  professors  only 
Practical  examinations,  external  exa- 
miners, difficulties     -  -  - 
Examinations  by  teachers  preferred 
Difficult  and  expensive 
Rival  engineering  schools  in  LondoD  - 
Combination  recommended 
Professors,  choice  of,  and  difficulty 
Syllabuses  - 


771 
771 

771 
771 
771 
771 

772 
772 
772 
772 

772 
772 
773 
773 
773 
773 
773 
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Upton,  J.  R. 
Day  38. 
Questions 
16,352-16,517. 


Wace,  Rev.  H. 
Day  16. 
Questions 
8294-8443. 


Day  17. 
Questions 
881  1-8922. 


Degree  given  without  University  in- 
struction - 

Degree  in  hands  of  teachers 

Esprit  de  corps  of  school ;  effect  of 
syllabus  - 

Matriculation  examination 

Articles,  system  of 

B.A.  at  Cambridge  from  engineering  - 
Collegiate  examinations  for  degrees 
Workshop    practice,  agreement  with 

Professor  Ayrton  - 
Boston  Technical  School         -        '  - 
London  Matriculation  examination 
City  and  Guilds  entrance  examination  - 
See  also  Professor  Ayrton's  evidence. 

Apothecaries'  Society  - 

Gresham  Charter,  general  approbation 

Preferred  to  reconstruction  of  London 

University  - 
Medical  degree,  facilities  for  - 
Two  degrees  in  London  University 
Gresham  degree,  inferiority  of 
Qualification  previous  to  degree 
Representation  on  Council  of  Univer- 
sity, desired  -  -  -  - 
Application  to  Privy  Council  - 
Diploma     of  Apothecaries'  Society, 

value  of  - 
Granted    in    the    three  professional 
branches 

Examination  equal  to  that  of  Conjoint 
Board  -  -  -  - 

Evidence  before  Lord  Camperdown's 

Committee  - 
Royal  Colleges  not  teaching  bodies 
Representation  through  teachers 
Number  of  Licentiates  of  Society 
Admission  of  women  by  Society 
j  Conjoint  Board  of  Society,  Royal  Col- 
leges and  University 
Amalgamation  of  Rcyal  Colleges  and 

University,  objection 
Medical  Act,  1886 
External  Examiners  of  Society 
Gresham  University,  absence  of  licens- 
ing power  - 
Funds  of  Society 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea 

King's  College,  London 

Concurrence  with  evidence  of  Bishop  of 

London  - 
Gresham  scheme,  in  favour  of  - 
Objections  to  scheme  - 
Federal  system,  waste  of  power  imagi- 
nary -  - 
Small  classes  preferable  to  large 
Institutions  other  than  King's  and  Uni- 
versity Colleges  .... 
Professors,  University  and  Collegiate  - 
College  professors,  appointment  by  Uni- 
versity .... 
King's  College  Council,  constitution 
Cramming  for  London  University 
Federal  and  professorial  systems 
Teaching    and   examinations,  relation 

between  r 
Discipline 

King's  College,  denominational  character 
Medical  representation  in  College 
Two  Universities,  competition,  lowering 
degrees  .... 
Gresham  Charter,  Victoria  University 
Charter  followed      -  -  - 

Gresham  scheme,  Inns  of  Court 
University  Extension  Society  - 
Denominational  and  undenominational 

colleges  - 
Collegiate  teaching  and  external  ex- 
amination incompatible 
King's  College  Charter  :  religious  train- 
ing   -  -  - 

Theological  Science  Faculty 

Agreement  between  King's  and  Non- 
conformist Colleges  - 

( Ireeds,  establishment  without  regard  to 

Gresham  Charter,  representation  of  Col- 
leges on  Council  - 

Area  of  University,  Qheshunt  College, 
inclusive  of  .... 


773 

773 

774 
774 
774 
774 
774 


775 
776 
776 


703 
703 

704 
704 
704 
704 
704 

704 

704 

704 

704 

704 

704 
705 
705 
705 
705 

707 

707 
707 
707 

708 
708 
708 

324 

324 
324 
324 

324 
324 

324 
325 

325 
325 
325 
326 

326 
326 
326 
327 

327 

327 
328 
328 

329 

329 

329 

345 

345 
345 

345 

345 


Lecturers,  appointment  of  -  -  345 
Lectures,  attendance  of  students  -  345 
No  external  students  -  -  345 
Deficiencies  in  Theological  training  -  345 
Number  of  members  of  Faculty  -  346 
Attendance  at  college  lectures,  inter- 
collegiate system  -  -  -  347 
Finances,  aid  to  colleges  by  University  348 
Hooks,  selection  by  University            -  349 


(Questions        Theological  Faculty,  books  prescribed 
8933-9169.  by  University  -  -  -  I  350 

University  Extension  system    -  -  350 

King's  College,  extension  work  by  pro- 
fessors of     -  -  -  -  350 
Birkbeck  and  other  institutions           -  |  350 
London  degrees,  King's  College  candi- 
dates          ....  351 
Detrimental  effect  of  London  Univer- 
sity system  -          -          -  351 
Church  of  England  discipline,  effect  at 

King's  College  ...  351 
Gresham  Charter,  Faculties,  composi- 
tion of  351 
Religious  test,  professors,  exemptions  -  352 
Professors  of  languages  at  King's  College  352 
Lectures  by,  absence  of  students  -  352 

Endowments  wanted,  attractions  else- 
where -  -  -  -  353 
University  professors,  competition  with 

College  professors    -  -  -  353 

Representation  of  Royal  Colleges  -  \  354 
Medical  degrees,  qualification  by  gra-  | 

duation         -  -  -  -  354 

Lowering  standard  of  medical  degrees  -  354 


Day  68. 
Questions 
5,446-25,594. 


Gresham    Charter,  modifications  ex- 
plained by  Sir  G.  Young  approved    -  1 131 2 
Charter  not  understood                     -  1212 
University  Extension  teaching            -  1212 
Laboratories    and    research,  principal 

aim  of  opponents  -  -  1213 
Education  of  young  men  the  principal 

object  desired  -  1213 
Education  and  appliances,  collection  in 

colleges  required  -  -  1213 
Social  advantage  from  collegiate  inter- 
course ....  1215 
Divinity  instruction,  advantage  of  -  1215 
Colleges,  value  for  general  education  -  1216 
Development  of  King's  College,  possi- 
bilities of  future  -  -  1216 
Degree  as  test  of  education  -  -  1216 
London  University  degrees,  number  by 

King's  College  -  -  1216 
Governors  of  King's  College,  appointment  1216 
Court,  numbers  of  -  -  1217 
Church  of  England,  students  not  neces- 
sarily members  -  1217 
Associateship,  members  of  Church  of 

England  only                                 -  1217 

Membership  of  Church,  how  ascertained  1217 

Divinity  lectures,  obligation  to  attend  -  1217 

Teachers,  religious  test  -           -           -  12I8 

University  Correspondence  College  -  1218 
London  degrees,  unsatisfactory  method 

of  obtaining  -  -  -  1218 
Teaching  and  mere  examining  system  in 

one  University  -  1220 
Dublin  University  system  -  1220 
Senate's  scheme  of  1891  withdrawn  -  1221 
Working  with  London  University  im- 
possible -  1222 
Teaching  and  examinations  in  touch  -  1222 
Students  from  King's  College  accepted 

by  Bishops  -  ■  1222 
King's  College,  need  for  affiliation  to  a 

University  -  -  -  1223 
Two  sets  of  examinations  in  one  Uni 

versify,  objection  to  -           -           -  1223 

Institutions,  what  to  be  associated  -  1224 
Teachers  of  ron-university  institutions, 

recognition  of          -                    -  1225 

Professors,  position  of  -           -           -  1225 

Statutory  Commission  -           -           -  j226 


Wace,  Rev.  H.  |  King's  College,  evening  classes  -  588 

Gault,  J.       j  Foundation  1855  -  588 

Day  31.       I  University  instruction  given     -  -  588 

Questions        Success  of  classes         -  -  589 

14,146-14,336.    Number  of  students      -  -  589 

Associateship    -  589 
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Wallace,  R. 

Day  55. 
Questions, 
22,219-22.11:!. 


Waller,  A.  D. 
Day  42. 
Questions 
18,042-18.210. 


Watncj,  John. 
Day  17. 
Questions 
8502-8518, 
8645-8810. 


Subject  Matter. 


bo 

ci 


Names. 


Subject  Matter. 


Matriculated  students  -  -  58!) 
Certificate  of  Associated  Student  -  589 
Course,  duration  ...  590 
University  Extension  system  compared  590 
Value  towards  degrees  -  592 
Subjects  most  largely  attended  -  593 
Bacteriological  Department  -  -  593 
Long  study  and  short  study  compared  -  593 
Staff  of  professors  ...  593 
Evening  work,  recognition  bj  University  595 
Paper  work  ...  -  595 
Examination  by  teachers  and  indepen- 
dent examiners         -          -          -  596 

Agriculture,  professor  of,  Edinburgh    -  1013 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester  1013 

Degree  in  Agriculture,  Edinburgh        -  1013 

Scientific  degrees,  Edinburgh  -  -  1013 
Curricula  identical  with  pure  science  to 

a  certain  point  ...  1013 
Distinct  from  engineering  -  1013 
Ordinances  for  Scotch  Universities  -  1013 
Preliminary  examination,  subjects  -  1013 
First  I!. Sc.  examination,  subjects  -  1013 
Final  examination,  subjects  -  -  1013 
Number  of  graduates  -  -  -  1014 
Regulations,  Universities  Commission  -  1014 
Social  class  of  candidates  -  -  1014 
Teachers  of  Agriculture  -  1014 
Demand  for  -  -  -  -  1014 
Agriculture  not  part  of  Technology  -  1014 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture  '-  1014 
Degree  in  Agriculture  at  Durham  Col- 
lege of  Science  -  -  -  101 1 
London  as  a  centre  for  Agricultural 

study,  not  good        -                    -  1014 

Staff  at  Edinburgh        -                       -  1015 

Study  outside  University                     -  1015 

Examiners  and  mode  of  appointment    -  1015 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  diploma  of  1016 

Degrees  and  diplomas,  relative  value    -  1016 

Schools  of  Agriculture  in  England,  list  1016 

Apprenticeship  and  practical  study  -  101G 
Degree    in    London    for  Agriculture 

wanted  -  -  -  -  1017 
Degree  in  Science,  agriculture  an  avenue 

to  it  -           -          -          -           -  1019 

Subjects  of  study                   -          -  1019 

Medical  Schools,  position  of     -          -  793 

Physiology       ....  793 

Relation  of  teaching  and  examining     -  793 

Original  study  -          -           -           -  793 

One  University  preferred  to  two        - -j 

Two,  confusion  and  rivalry  -  -  793 
Confusion  as  to  Medical  degrees  -  794 
Cheapening  of  degrees  -  -  794 
Federation  scheme,  undesirable  com- 
petition ....  794 
Co-ordination  of  scientific  departments  794 
Professorial  scheme,  absorption  -  794 
Gresham  Charter,  medical  representa- 
tion too  great  ...  794 
Royal  Colleges,  control  over  University  794 
License   to    practise,    absence  from 

Gresham  Charter  -  -  794 
Professorial  representation  on  Senate, 

insufficient    ....  794 
Unification  of  teaching  and  examining  794 
Original  study,  teaching  and  examina- 
tion necessary          ...  794 
Collegiate    practical    and  University 

scientific  examinations  -  -  795 
Practical  examinations  confined  to  col- 
legiate students  ...  795 
Laboratories  ....  79/; 
Biology,  removal  from  Medical  Schools  795 
Degrees,  standard  of    -          -          -  797 


Gresham  College         -  -  334 

Funds  of  College  and  their  employ- 
ment ....  334 
The  Lecturers,  surrender  of  appoint- 
ment to  University  -  - 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

secretary  -  339 
Origin,  foundation,  and  purpose  -  339 

Constitution  and  funds  -  -  339 

Technical  colleges  in  Metropolis,  main- 
tenance ■»  340 


Webb,  11.  .1. 
Day  61. 
Questions 
23,894-24,085. 


Webster,  Sir  R 
Day  47. 
Questions 
19  ,451-19,553 


Central  Institute,  South  Kensington     -  340 

Diplomas  and  students  -  -  340 

Finsbury  and  South  London  Institutions  .140 

South  London  School,  Kennington      -  340 

One  University  desired  by  Council  -  340 
University  and  teaching  institutions, 

connexion  of  -  340 

Co-operation  with  University  -  -  340 

Gresham  scheme         -  -  -  341 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  required  -  341 

Education,  technical     -  -  341 

Programme  of  Central  Institution  -  341 
Competition  with  King's  and  University 

Colleges       -  -  -  -  341 

Number  of  students     ...  341 

Laboratories  and  cost   -  -  -  34  i 

Polytechnics,  constitution,  funds,  aud 

work  -  -  -  -  342 

Diplomas  by  Polytechnics       -  -  342 

City  Companies,  funds  and  application 

to  teaching  -  343 
Relation  to   University,   waiting  for 

scheme        ....  343 

Professorial  University  Association     -  343 

Absorption  of  City  and  Guilds  Institute  343 

Professors,  appointment  -  -  343 

Programme  of    lectures,  conduct  of 

teaching       ....  343 

Diplomas,  term  of  study  and  attendance  344 

See  Crosby,  T.  li. 


Agricultural  ( lollege,  Aspatria,  Principal  1 103 
Degree  of  University  for  Agriculture 

desired         -          -          -          -  |1103 
Agriculturists  badly  educated  -           -  1103 
Scientific  preliminary  education  needed  11103 
Farms  connected  with  College  -         -  1 1 1  o:f 
Teachers,  need  of  degree         -           -  1103 
Course  of  education  required   -         -  1103 
General  education,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture -          -          -          -          -  1103 
Practical  and  scientific  teaching  contem- 
poraneous    ....  1103 
Education  at  Aspatria  not  ot  University- 
rank  -----  H03 
Duration  of  course  and  age  of  pupils    -  1103 
Practical  course  after  general  education 

and  before  University  -  -  1103 
I  Diversity  teaching,  subjects  desired  -  1104 
Cambridge,  Agricultural  education  -  1104 
lounty  Councils,  work  under,  wasted  -  1104 
Qualified  teachers  wanted  -  -  1104 
Scientific  knowledge,  value  for  Agricul- 
ture -  -  -  -  -  1105 
Nature  of  degree  required  -  -  1106 
London  University,  degree  in  Science, 

value  of        -                    -  1106 
Organization  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture nt  University     -  1107 
Professor  of  Agriculture  required         -  1107 
Duties  of.  1107 

Law  Faculty  -  -  -  -  877 
Agreement  with    Mr.   ( 'rackauthorpe's 

evidence  -  877 
Faculty  for  teaching  Law  in  University 

needed  ....  877 
Inns  of  Court  and  Incorporated  Law 

Society  -  -  .-  -  877 
Primary  duty  of  former   to  educate 

practitioners,  not  jurists  only          -  877 

Education  jointly  with  University  -  878 
Practical  experience   and  training  of 

most  importance       -          -          -  878 

Compulsory  examination  good  -  -  878 
Theoretical  study   do  substitute  for 

chamber  work           ...  878 

Theoretical  study  to  come  first  -          -  878 

Degree  to  be  given  for  theoretical  study  878 
Degree  as  proof  of  such  study  to  Inns 

of  Court  -  -  878 
Law  reading  a  part  of  University  course  878 
Roman  Law,  not  highly  esteemed  -  878 
Inns  of  Court,  control  over  legal  educa- 
tion in  University  -  -  -  879 
Incorporated  Law  Society  the  same  -  879 
Representation   of  Legal    Bodies  on 

Senate         -          -         -         -  879 
Co-operation  of  Inns  of  Courts  ;  willing- 
ness of  Inns  ...          -          -  879 
General  education  for  legal  qualification  879 


INDEX. 
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« 

Weldon, 
W.  F.  R. 

Day  4. 
Questions 
2068-2328. 


West,  Sir  R. 

Day  46. 
Questions 
19,050-19,208. 


Law  studies  for  persons  other  than 

lawyers  - 
Decrees  of  other  Universities,  recogni- 
tion by  Inns  of  Court 
Funds  ;  contribution  of  Inns  of  Court  - 
Licensing  power  to  practise,  retention 

by  Inns  and  Society  - 
Practical  knowledge,  how  learnt 
University  legal  course  to  be  open  to 
all  under  legal  control 

Evidence  of  Professor  Carey  Foster, 
agreement    -  -  -  - 

Union  of  institutions  teaching  similar 
subjects        -  -  -  - 

Inter-collegiate  arrangements  - 
Professorial  scheme  - 
Medical  schools,  independence  - 
Representation  on  Senate 
Dual  system  of  examination 
Endowments  and  salaries 
Gresham  Charter,  objection  to  - 
Financial  arrangements  and  buildings  - 
External  and  internal  students,  examina- 
tions distinct  ... 
Scotch  system,  evidence  of  attendance  - 
Examinations  dependent  on  teaching  - 
Habit  of  mind,  testing  -  -  - 

Teachers,  position  and  appointment 
Technology,  not  suitable  for  University 

course 
Compulsory  attendance 
Cramming  - 
Centralization,  danger  of 
Medical  schools,  science  teaching 
Royal  College  of  Science,  absorption  - 
University  and  King's  Colleges 
City  and  Guilds  and  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tions -  -  -  -  - 
Evening  tuition,  recognition  of 
University  extension  - 
Matriculation  examination 
Elementary  teaching  by  professors 


University  of  Bombay  - 

Examiner  for  degrees,  1802 

Indian  Universities  originally  examining 
bodies  only  - 

Institutions  qualified  to  send  up  students 

Arts,  Faculty  of 

Agriculture  recognised  - 

Engineering,  Faculty  of 

Law,  School  at  Poona  and  Govern- 
ment Schools  at  Bombay 

Control  of  institutions  by  means  of 
recognition  - 

Science  combined  with  technical  train- 
ing - 

M.A.  degree,  standard  of 

M.D.  degree,  science  test 

B.A.  and  B.Sc.  both  leading  to  M.A.  - 

Course  four  years  - 

Medicine,  Licentiates,  previous  educa- 
tion deficient  -  -  -  - 

M.D.  follows  Licentiateship 

LL.B.  follows  graduation  in  Arts 

Law  School,  organisation  of  - 

Examinations  of  High  Court  - 

Engineering  School,  difficulties  as  in 
medicine  -  -  - 

Improvement  of  standard 

Professors,  dearth  of  - 

Examiners,  difficulty  as  to 

Teachers  and  non-teachers  as  examiners 

Funds,  Government  grant  made 

Endowments  wanted  ... 

Matriculation  examination 

English,  knowledge  of  - 

Course  of  studies 

Control  over  colleges 

Syndicate,  managing  body 

Faculties,  constitution  of 

Bombay  system  compared  with  that  of 
Madras  - 

London  University,  students  for  Indian 
service  -  -  - 

Legal  study,  the  Codes 

Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law,  Chairs  of  - 

International  Law  ... 

Native  students  in  England 

Post-graduate  study  for  natives 
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880 
880 


881 
881 

883 


84 

84 
84 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
86 

86 
86 
88 
88 
89 

89 
89 
89 
90 
90 
90 
90 

90 
90 
91 
91 
91 
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851 

851 
851 

852 
852 
852 

852 

852 

852 
852 
852 
852 
852 


853 
853 
853 
853 

853 
854 
854 
854 
854 
855 
855 
855 
855 
855 
856 
857 
857 

857 

858 
858 
858 
859 
859 
859 


Westlake,  J. 
Day  34. 
Questions 
15,211-15,280. 


White,  E. 
Day  49. 
Questions 
20,357-20,442. 


Whitehouse, 
Rev.  O.  C. 

Day  9. 
Questions 
5263-5363. 


International  Law  Professor,  Cam- 
bridge - 

Faculty  of  Law  sufficient  without  pro- 
fessional school  - 

Students  other  than  professional  few  - 

Rivalry  of  two  schools  - 

Council  of  Legal  Education,  aim  too 
low   -  -  -  -  - 

University  degree  in  law,  scientific 
knowledge  -  -  - 

Study  of  law,  what  to  be  included 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  by  Faculty 
for  degree     -  - 

Certificates  to  count  towards  Arts 
degree 

Call  to  Bar  and  admission  of  solicitors 

not  a  University  function 
Extinction  of  present  school 
Examination  for  certificates 
Examiners,  appointment  of  - 
Certificates,  -without  examination  for 

law  degree  - 
Absorption  of  Chairs  of  Law  of  Inns  of 

Court  - 
Endowment   of  Faculty  by   Inns  of 

Court  - 
Representation  of  Inns  of   Court  in 

University  - 
Council   of   Legal   Education  not  re- 
cognisable - 
Board  of  Studies,  appointment  of 
Matriculation  - 
No  examination  for  Call  to  Bar 
Non-collegiate  teaching  recognised 
Professors,  appointment  of 
None  by  Inns  of  Court 
Postponement  of  Faculty  for  Inns  of 

Court  -         -         -  - 

Pressure  by  public  opinion 
Compulsion  by  Parliament 


Indian  Civil  Service  - 

Allahabad  University,  foundation 

Compared  with  other  Indian  and  Lon- 
don Universities  - 

Faculties,  constitution  of 

Faculties,  Arts  and  Law  only  - 

Programme  of  examinations,  influence 
of  teachers  - 

Faculties,  constitution  of 

Examiners,  one  professor,  one  external 

Affiliated  colleges  - 

Management  of  colleges 

Teachers,  appointment  of,  Govern- 
ment sanction  - 

Government  colleges  and  aided  col- 
leges, curricula  - 

Science  included  in  Faculty  of  Arts 

Law  Faculty,  constitution  of 

Law  Lecturers  -  -  -  - 

Teaching  in  colleges,  no  Government 
influence  - 

Civilians,  universitj'  preparation  de- 
sirable - 

Crammers,  advantage  and  system  of  - 

Senate,  composition  of,  and  business  - 

Faculties  - 

Syndicate,  constitution  and  business 
Boards  of  Studies,  appointment  of 
No  external  students  - 


Gheshuut  College,  professor  of  Hebrew 
London  district  for  the  University 
Exclusion  of  Cheshunt  College  ;  inclu- 
sion desired  - 
Two  universities,  full  scope  for 
Gresham  scheme  preferred 
Theological  Faculty  desired 
Jurisdiction  of  university  over  colleges 
University  lectures  distinct  from  col- 
lege lectures 
Degrees  .... 
Theological  Faculty,  no  difficulty  anti- 
cipated .... 
Professors,  denomination  of,  difficulty  - 
Connexion  of  colleges  with  university  - 
Standard  of  degrees,  lowering  of 
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Whittington, 
Rev.  Pre- 
bendary 
savage  D. 
Day  26. 
Questions 
12,619-12,738. 


Windle,  15.  C.  A. 
Day  28. 
Questions 
13,353-13,490. 


Young,  Sir  G. 
Day  21. 
I  Questions 
10,666-10.970. 


(  it v  of  London  College  -  -  512 
Students,  number  -  -  512 
Studies,  nature  of  -  512 
Residence  -  t  -  -  513 
Evening  study  -  -  -  -  513 
Attendance,  amount  required  -  -  513 
Certificates  of  proficiency  -  |  513 
Polytechnic  scheme  applied  -  -  513 
Council,  the  -  -  -  -  '  513 
Examinations  and  examiners  -  -  513 
Recognition  of  certificates  for  Matricu- 
lation -  -  -  -  |  513 
Recognition  of  college  work  for  degree 

desired         -          -          -  -  !  514 

Relation  of  College  to  other  educational  j 

institutions  -          -          -  -  [  514 

City  Polytechnic          -           -  -  514 
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